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TRE  T  R  E 


Treacle.  See  Melasses. 

Treacle -Beer.  See  Spruce. 

Treacle -Mvjlard.  See  Clyfeola. 

TREASON,  a  general  appellation,  made  life  of  by  the  law, 
to  denote  not  only  offences  againft  the  king  and  government, 
tut  alfo  that  accumulation  of  guilt  which  arifes  whenever  a 
fuperior  repofes  a  confidence  in  a  fubject  or  inferior,  between 
whom  and  himfelf  there  fubfifts  a  natural,  a  civil,  or  even  a 
fpiritual  relation  ;  and  the  inferior  fo  abufes  that  confidence, 
fo  forgets  the  obligations  of  duty,  fubje&ion  and  allegiance,  as 
to  deftroy  the  life  of  any  fuch  fuperior  or  lord.  Hence  treafon 
is  of  two  kinds,  high  and  petty. 

High-Treafon,  or  Treafon  Paramount  (which  is  equivalent  to 
the  crimen  lafce  majejiatis  of  the  Romans,  as  Glanvil  denomi¬ 
nates  it  alfo  in  our  Englilh  law),  is  an  offence  committed  againft 
the  fecurity  of  the  king  or  kingdom,  whether  by  imagination, 
word,  or  deed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which 
arofe  in  England  froma  multitude  of  conftru£tive  treafons,  the 
ftatute  25  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  was  made  ;  which  defines  what  of- 
fenceg  only  for  the  future  fhould  be  held  to  be  treafon  ;  and 
this  ftatute  comprehends  all  kinds  of  high-treafon  under  feven 
diftindt  branches. 

“  1.  When -a  man  doth  compafs  or  imagine  the  death  of  our 
lord  the  king,  of  our  lady  his  queen,  or  of  their  eldeft  fon  and 
heir.”  Under  this  defeription  it  is  held  that  a  queen-regnant 
(fuch  as  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne)  is  within  the 
words  of  the  aft,  being  inverted  with  royal  power,  and  intitled 
to  the  allegiance  of  her  fubjeft :  but  the  hulband  of  fuch  a 
queen  is  not  comprifed  within  thefe  words  j  and  therefore  no 
treafon  can  be  committed  againft  him. 

Let  us  next  fee  what  is  a  comparing  or  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king,  & c.  Thefe  are  iynonymous  terms  :  the  word 
compafs  fignifying  the  purpofe  or  delign  of  the  mind  or  will ; 
and  not,  as  in  common  fpeech,  the  carrying  fuch  defign  to 
effedt.  And  therefore  an  accidental  llroke,  which  may  mor¬ 
tally  wound  the  fovereign,  per  infort uniain,  without  any  trai¬ 
torous  intent,  is'  no  treafon  :  as  was  the  cafe  of  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrel,  who,  by  the  command  of  King  William  Rufus,  (hoot¬ 
ing  at  a  hart,  the  arrow  glanced  againft  a  tree,  and  killed  the 
King  upon  the  lpot.  But  as  this  comparting  or  imagination 
is  an  add  ot  the  mind,  it  cannot  poffibly  fall  under  any  judicial 
cognizance,  unlefs  it  be  demonftrated  by  feme  open  or  overt 
act.  Ihe  ftatute  oxurefsly  requires,  that  the  accufed  “  be 
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thereof  upon  fuflicient  proof  attainted  of  fome  open  add  by 
men  of  his  own  condition.”  Thus,  to  provide  weapons  or  am¬ 
munition  for  the  purpofe  of  killing  the  king,  is  held  to  be  a 
palpable  overt  add  of  treafon  in  imagining  his  death.  To  con- 
fpire  to  imprifon  the  king  by  force,  and  move  towards  it  by 
affembling  company,  is  an  overt  add  of  comparting  the  king’s 
death ;  for  all  force,  ufed  to  the  perfon  of  the  king,  in  its 
confequence  may  tend  to  his  death,  and  is  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumptfon  of  fomething  worfe  intended  than  the  prefent  force, 
by  luch  as  have  fo  far  thrown  off  their  bounden  duty  to  their 
fovereign  :  it  being  an  old  obfervation,  that  there  is  generally 
but  a  fhort  interval  between  the  prifons  and  the  graves  of 
princes.  It  feems  clearly  to  be  agreed,  that  by  the  common 
law  and  the  ftatute  of  Edw.  III.  words  fpoken  amount  only  to 
a  high  mifdemeanor,  and  no  treafon.  For  they  may  be 
fpoken  in  heat,  without  any  intention  ;  or  be  miftaken,  per¬ 
verted,  or  mifremembered  by  the  hearers  j  their  meaning 
depends  always  on  their  conneddion  with  other  words  and 
things  ;  they  may  fignify  differently  even  according  to  the 
tone  of  voice  with  which  they  are  delivered  ;  and  fometimes 
(Hence  itfelf  is  more  exprellive  than  any  difeourfe.  As 
therefore  there  can  be  nothing  more  equivocal  and  ambiguous 
than  words,  it  would  indeed  be  unreasonable  to  make  them 
amount  to  high  treafon.  And  accordingly,  in  4  Car.  I.  on  a  re¬ 
ference  to  all  the  judges,  concerning  fome  very  atrocious  words 
fpoken  by  one  Pyne,  they  certified  to  the  king,  “  that  though 
the  words  were  as  wicked  as  might  be,  yet  they  were  no  trea¬ 
fon  ;  for  unlefs  it  be  by  fome  particular  ftatute,  no  words  will 
be  treafon.”  If  the  words  he  let  down  in  writing,  it  argues 
more  deliberate  intention  ;  and  it  has  been  held,  that  writing 
is  an  overt  aft  of  treafon  ;  for  feribere  eft  agere.  But  even  in 
this  cale  the  bare  words  are  not  the  treafon,  but  the  .deliberate 
aft  of  writing  them. 

2.  The  fccond  fpecies  of  treafon  is,  “  if  a  roan  do  violate 
the  king’s  companion,  or  the  king’s  eldeft  daughter  unmar¬ 
ried,  or  the  wife  of  the  king’s  eldeft  fon  and  heir.”  By  the 
king’s  companion  is  meant  his  wife ;  and  by  violation  is  under- 
ftood  carnal  knowledge,  as  well  without  force  as  with  it ;  and 
this  is  high  treafon  in  both  parties  if  both  be  contenting)  as 
fonje  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII.  by  fatal  experience 
evinced. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  of  treafon  is,  “  if  a  man  do  levy  wai 
againft  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realm."  And  this  nSav  be  done 
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by  taking  arms,  not  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  but  under  pre¬ 
tence  to  reform  religion,  or  the  law®,  or  to  remove  evil  coun- 
fellors,  or  other  grievances  whether  real  or  pretended.  For  the 
Jaw  does  not,  neither  can  it,  permit  any  private  man,  or  fet'of. 
men,  to  interfere  forcibly  in  matters  of  fuch  importance ;  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  has  eftabliffied  a  fufficient  power  for  thefe  purpofes 
in  the  high  court  of  parliament :  neither  does  the  confti'.utiop,  „ 
juftify  any  private  or  particular  refiftance  for  private  or  par.  * 
ticular  grievances  ;  though,  in  cafes  of  national  oppreffion,' 
the  nation  has  very  juftifiably  rifen  as  one  man,  to  vindicate  the 
original  cent  raft  fubfifting  between  the  king  and  his  people. 

4.  “  If  a  man  be  adherent  to  the  king’s  enemiei  in  his 
realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm  or  ell'e- 
where,”  he  is  alfo  declared  guilty  of  high-treafon.  This  muft 
likewife  be  proved  by  fome  overt  aft ;  as  by  giving  them  intel¬ 
ligence,  by  fending  them  provisions,  by  felling  them  arms,  by 
treacheroufly  furrendering  a  fortrefs,  or  the  like. 

5.  If  a  man  counterfeit  the  king’s  great  or  privy  feal," 
this  is  alfo  high-treafon.  But  if  a  man  takes  wax  bearing  the 
impreffion  of  the  great  feal  off  from  one  patent  and  fixes  it  to 
another,  this  is  held  to  be  only  an  abufe  of  the  feal,  and  not  a 
counterfeiting  of  it :  as  was  the  cafe  of  a  certain  chaplain, 
who  in  luch  a  manner  framed  a  difpenfation  for  non-refidence. 
But  the  knavifh  artifice  of  a  lawyer  much  exceeded  this  of  the 
divine.  One  of  the  clerks  in  chancery  glued  together  two 
pieces  of  parchment ;  on  the  uppermoft  of  which  he  wrote  a 
patent,  to  which  he  regularly  obtained  the  great  feal,  the 
label  going  through  both  the  fkins.  He  then  diffolved  the  ce¬ 
ment,  and  taking  off  the  written  patent,  on  the  blank  fkin, 
wrote  a  frelh  patent  of  a  different  import  from  the  former,  and 
publiffied  it  as  true.  This  was  held  no  counterfeiting  of  the 
great  feal,  but  only  a  great  mifprifion  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke 
mentions  it  with  fome  indignation  that  the  party  was  living  at 
that  day. 

6.  The  fixth  fpecies  of  treafon  under  this  flatute  is,  “  if  a 
man  counterfeit  the  king’s  money  ;  and  if  a  man  bring  falfe 
money  into  the  realm  counterfeit  to  the  money  of  England, 
knowing  the  money  to  be  falfe,  to  merchandife  and  make 
payment  wit'nal.”  As  to  the  fil'd  branch,  counterfeiting  the 
king’s  money ;  this  is  treafon,  whether  the  falfe  money  be 
uttered  in  payment  or  not.  Alfo  if  the  king’s  own  minters 
alter  the  ftandard  or  alloy  edablithed  by  law,  it  is  treafon. 
But  gold  and  filver  money  are  only  held  to  be  within  this 
ftatute.  With  regard  likewife  to  the  fecond  branch,  im¬ 
porting  foreign  counterfeit  money  in  order  to  utter  it  here  ;  it 
is  held  that  uttering  it,  without  importing  it,  is  not  within  the 
ftatute. 

7.  The  lad  fpecies  of  treafon  afeertained  by  this  datute  is, 
"  if  a  man  flay  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  or  the  king’s  juf- 
tices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other,  judices  in  eyre,  or  judices 
of  alfi'z.e,  and  all  other  judices  atfigned  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine,  being  in  their  places  doing  their  offices.”  Thefe  high 
magiftrates,  as  they  reprefent  the  king’s  majedy  during  the 
execution  of  their  offices,  are  therefore  for  the  time  equally 
regarded  by  the  law.  But  this  datute  extends  only  to  the 
aftual  killing  of  them  ;  and  not  to  wounding,  or  a  bare  at¬ 
tempt  to  kill  them.  It  extends  alfo  only  to  the  officers  there¬ 
in  fpecified ;  and  therefore  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  as 
fuch,  are  not  within  the  proteftion  of  this  aft  ;  but  the  lord 
keeper  or  commitfioners  of  the  great  feal  now  feem  to  be 
•within  it,  by  virtue  of  the  datutes  5  Eliz.  c.  18.  and  1  Will, 
and  M.  c.  21. 

The  new  treafons,  created  fince  the  datute  1  M.  c.  J.  and 
not  comprehended  under  the  defeription  of  datute  25Edw.  III. 
may  be  comprifed  under  three  heads.  The  fird  fpecies  re¬ 
lates  to  Papifts  •,  the  fecond  to  falfifying  the  coin  or  other  royal 
denatures,  as  falfely  forging  the  fign  manual,  privy  fignet, 
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or  privy  feal,  which  ffiall  be  deemed  high-treafon  (1.  M, 
dat.  ii.  c.  6.)  The  third  new  fpecies  of  high-treafon  is  fuch 
as  was  created  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Protedant  fucceffion  in 
tb.s  houfe  of  Hanover.  For  this  purpofe,  after  the  aft  of 
fetflerhooi  vya?  it., 'was .  qn acted  by  datute  13  and 

*14  W/lil.’e.  j.  !baj-ihf,*prefsridcd  prince  of  Wales,  ad’uming 
the  title  of  King  James  III.'  ffiould  be  attainted  of  high-trea- 
fcn  j  abb  it  was- -made  .high-treafon  for  any  of  the  king’s 
mbjftfts.toffiold  cortelponflen'ce  with  him  or  any  perfon  em¬ 
ployed  by  him,  b*r  to*  remit  money  for  his  ute.  And  by 
1 7  Geo.  II.  c.  39.  it  is  enafted,  that  if  any  of  the  Ions  of  the 
Pretender  ffiall  land  or  attempt  to  land  in  this  kingdom,  or  be 
found  in  the  kingdom  or  any  of  its  dominions,  he  ffiall  be  ad¬ 
judged  attainted  of  high-treafon  ;  and  corrcfponding  with 
them,  or  remitting  money  to  their  ufe,  is  made  high-treafon. 
By  1  Ann.  dat.  2 •  c.  17.  the  offence  of  hindering  the  next  in 
fucceffion  from  fucceeding  to  the  crown  is  high-treafon  :  and 
by  6  Ann.  c.  7.  it  any  perfon  ffiall  malicioufly,  advifedly,  and 
direftly,  by  writing  or  printing,  maintain,  that  any  other  per¬ 
fon  hath  any  right  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  otherwife  than 
according  1 6  the  aft  of  fettlement,  or  that  the  kings  of  this 
realm  with  the  authority  of  parliament  are  not  able  to  make 
Hws  to  bind  the  crown  and  its  defeent ;  fuch  perfon  ffiall  be 
guilty  of  high-treafon. 

The  puniffiment  of  high-treafon  in  general  is  very  folemn 
and  terrible.  1.  That  the  offender  be  drawn  to  the  gallows, 
and  not  be  carried  or  walk  ;  though  ufually  (by  connivance, 
at  length  ripened  by  humanity  into  law)  a  dedge  or  hurdle  is 
allowed,  to  preferve  the  offender  from  the  extreme  torment  of 
being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement.  2.  That  he  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut  down  alive.  3.  That  his 
entrails  be  taken  out,  and  burned  while  he  is  yet  alive.  4. 
That  his  head  be  cut  off.  f  That  his  body  be  divided  into 
four  parts.  6.  That  hjs  head  and  quarters  be  at  the  king’s 
difpolal. 

The  king  may,  and  often  doth,  difeharge  all  the  puniffi¬ 
ment  except  beheading,  efpecially  where  any  of  noble  blood 
are  attainted.  For  beheading  being  part  of  the  judgment, 
that  may  be  executed,  though  all  the  reft  be  omitted  by 
the  king’s  command.  But  where  beheading  is  no  part  of 
the  judgment,  as  in  murder  or  other  felonies,  it  hath  been 
faid  that  the  king  cannot  change  the  judgment,  although 
at  the  requeft  of  the  party,  from  one  fpecies  of  death  to  an¬ 
other. 

In  the  cafe  of  coining,  which  is  a  treafon  of  a  different  com¬ 
plexion  from  the  reft,  the  puniffiment  is  milder  for  male  of¬ 
fenders  ;  being  only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  by  the  neck  till 
dead.  But  in  treafons  of  every  kind  the  puniffiment  of  women 
is  the  fame,  and  different  from  that  of  men.  For  as  the  natural 
modefty  of  the  fex  forbids  the  expofing  and  publicly  mangling 
their  bodies,  their  fentence  (which  is  to  the  full  as  terrible  to 
fenfe  as  the  other)  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and  there  to 
be  burned  alive. 

For  the  confequences  of  this  judgment,  fee  Attainder, 
Forfeiture,  and  Corruption  of  Blood, 

Petty  or  Petit  Treafon,  according  to  the  ftatute  15  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  c.  2.  may  happen  three  ways  :  by  a  fervant  killing 
his  mafter,  a  wife  her  huffiand,  or  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon 
(either  fecular  or  regular)  his  fuperior,  to  whom  he  owes  faith 
and  obedience.  A  fervant  who  kills  his  mafter  whom  he  has 
left,  upon  a  grudge  conceived  againft  him  during  his  fervice, 
is  guilty  of  petty  treafon  :  for  the  traiterous  intention  was 
hatched  while  the  relation  fubfifted  between  them,  and  this  is 
only  an  execution  of  that  intention.  So  if  a  wife  be  divorced 
a  menfe  et  thoro,  ftill  the  vinculum  matrimonii  fubfifts  5  and  if 
ftie  kills  fuch  divorced  huffiand,  ffie  is  a  traitrefs.  And  a 
clergyman  is  underftood  to  owe  canonical  obedience  to  the 
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bishop  who  ordained  him,  to  him  in  whfcfe  diocefe  he  is  bene- 
ficed,  and  alfo  to  the  metropolitan  of  fuel;  fijffragan  or  diocefan 
billiop  ;  and  therefore  to  kill  any  of  thefe  is  petit  treafon.  As 
to  the  reft,  whatever  has  been  faid  with  refpeef  to  wilful  Mur¬ 
der,  is  alfo  applicable  to  the  crime  of  petit  treafon,  which  is 
no  other  than  murder  in  its  moft  odious  degree  ;  except  that 
the  trial  fhall  be  as  in  cafes  of  high  treafon,  before  the  im¬ 
provements  therein  made  by  the  ftatutes  of  William  III.  But 
a  perfon  indided  of  petit  treafon  may  be  acquitted  thereof, 
and  found  guilty  of  manflaughter  or  murder :  and  in  fuch 
eafe  it  ftiould  feem  that  two  wit  nett  es  are  not  ncceliary,  as  in 
cafes  of  petit  treafon  they  are.  Which  crime  is  alfo  diftin- 
guiflied  from  murder  in  its  punithment. 

The  punithment  of  petit  treafon  in  a  man,  is  to  be  drawn 
and  hanged,  and  in  a  woman  to  be  drawn  and  burned  :  the 
idea  of  which  latter  punithment  feeras  to  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Druids,  which  con¬ 
demned  a  woman  to  be  burned  for  murdering  her  hutband  ; 
and  it  is  now  the  ufual  punithment  for  all  forts  of  treafons 
committed  by  thi  fe  of  the  female  fex.  Perfons  guilty  of  petit 
treafon  were  firft  debarred  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  ftatute 
12  Henry  VII.  c.  7.  which  has  frnce  been  extended  to  their 
aiders,  abettors,  and  counfellors,  by  ftatutes  23  Henry  VIII. 
c.  1.  and  4  &  5  P.  and  M.  c.  4. 

TREASURE,  in  general,  denotes  a  ftore  or  ftock  of  money 
in  referve. 

Treasure -Trove,  in  law,  derived  from  the  French  word 
trover,  “  to  find,”  called  in  Latin  thefaurus  inventus,  is  where 
any  money  or  coin,  gold,  filver,  plate,  or  bullion,  is  found  hid¬ 
den  in  the  earth  or  other  private  place,  the  owner  thereof 
being  unknown  ;  in  which  cafe  the  treafure  belongs  to  the 
king:  but  if  he  that  hid  it  be  known,  or  afterwards  found  out, 
the  owner  and  not  the  king  is  intitled  to  it. 

TREASURER,  an  officer  to  whom  the  treafure  of  a 
prince  or  corporation  is  committed  to  be  kept  and  duly  dif- 
pofed  of,  in  payment  of  officers  and  other  expences.  See 
Treasury.  Of  thefe  there  is  a  great  variety.  His  majefty 
of  Great  Britain,  in  quality  of  elector  of  Brunfwick,  is  arch- 
treafurer  of  the  Roman  empire  In  England,  the  principal 
officers  under  this  denomination  ^re,  the  lord  high-treafurer, 
the  treafurer  of  the  houfehold,  treafurer  of  the  navy,  of  the 
king’s  chamber,  &c. 

The  lord  high- treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  or  firft  commif- 
fioner  of  the  treafury,  when  in  commiffion,  has  under  his 
charge  and  government  all  the  king’s  revenue  which  is  kept  in 
the  exchequer.  He  holds  his  place  during  the  king  s  plea- 
fure  ;  being  infiituted  by  the  delivery  of  a  white  ftatf  to  him. 
He  has  the  check  of  all  the  officers  employed  in  collating 
the  cuftoms  and  royal  revenues  :  and  in  his  gift  and  difpo- 
fition  are  all  the  offices  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  feveral  ports 
of  the  kingdom  ;  efeheators  in  every  county  are  nominated 
by  him  j  he  alfo  makes  leafes  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown. 

The  office  of  lord-treafurer  is  now  in  commiffion.  The 
number  of  lords  commiifioners  is  five ;  one  of  whom  is  the 
firft  lord,  whofe  annual  falary  was  formerly  38 3I.  but  is  now 
4000I.  j  and  who,  unlefs  he  be  a  peer,  is  alfo  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  prime  mimfter  in  the  government  of  this 
country  ;  the  other  lords  commiifioners  have  an  annual  falary 
of  1600I.  each. 

Treasurer  of  the  Houfehold,  is  an  officer  who,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  lord-fteward,  has  power,  with  the  comptroller  and 
other  officers  of  the  Green- Cloth  and  the  fteward  of  the  Mar- 
ffialfea,  to  hear  and  determine  treafons,  felonies,  and  other 
crimes  committed  within  the  king's  palace.  See  Household, 
There  is  alfo  a  treafurer  belonging  to  the  eftablilhment  of  her 
majefty’#  houfehold,  &c. 


.  Treasurer  of  -the  Navy,  Is  an  officer  who  receives  money 
put  of  the  exchequer,  by  warrant -from  the  lord  high-treafurer, 
or  the  lords  commiifioners  executing  that  place  ;  and  pays  all 
charges  of  the  navy,  by  warrant  from  the  principal  officer#  of 
the  navy. 

Treasurer  of  the  County,  he  that  keeps  the  county  ftock. 
There  are  two  of  them  in  each  county,  chofen  by  the  major 
part  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  dc.  at  their  general  quarter 
feffion  j  under  previous  fecurity  given  for  the  money  entrufted 
with  them,  and  the  faithful  execution  of  the  trulls  repofed  in 
them. 

TREASURY,  the  place  wherein  the  revenues  of  a  prince 
are  received,  preferved,  and  dilburfed.  In  England  the  trea- 
l'ury  is  a  part  of  the  exchequer  ;  by  fome  called  the  lower  ex¬ 
chequer.  The  officers  of  his  majefty’s  treafury,  or  the  lower 
exchequer,  are  the  lords  commiifioners,  one  of  whom  is  chan¬ 
cellor,  two  joint  fecretaries,  private  lecretary  to  the  firft  lord, 
two  chamberlains,  an  auditor,  four  tellers,  a  clerk  of  the  pells, 
ulliers  of  the  receipt,  a  tally-cutter,  &c.  See  each  officer- 
under  his  proper  article.  Chancellor,  Teller,  Tally, 
&  c. 

Lurch  of  the  Treasup.y.  -  In  lieu  of  one  fingle  diredor  and 
adminiftrator  of  his  majefty’s  revenues  under  the  title  of  lord 
high-treafurer,  it  is  at  prefent  thought  proper  to  put  that  office 
in  commiffion,  i.  e.  to  appoint  feveral  perfons  to  difeharge  it 
with  equal  authority,  under  the  title  of  lords  coitr.nifioners  of 
the  treafury. 

TREBLE,  in  mufic,  the  higheft  or  moft  acute  of  the  four 
parts  in  lymphony,  or  that  which  is  heard  the  cleared  and 
ffirillelt  in  a  concert. 

TREBUCHET,  Trebucket,  Tribuch  ( Terhiclietum) ,  a 
tumbrel  or  cucking-ftool.  Alfo  a  great  engine  to  caft  ftones 
to  batter  walls. 

TREE,  a  large  vegetable  rifing  with  one  woody  ftem  to  a 
confiderable  height.  Trees  may  be  divided  into  two  dalles, 
timber  and  fruit  trees  ;  the  firft  including  all  thofe  trees  which 
are  ufed  in  machinery,  ffiip-building,  &rc.  or,  in  general,  for 
purpofes  of  utility ;  and  the  fecond  comprehending  thofe  trees 
valued  only,  or  chiefly,  for  their  fruit.  It  is  not  necefl'ary  to 
form  a  third  clafs  to  include  trees  ufed  for  fuel,  as  timber  is 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  where  it  is  abundant ;  and  where  it  is 
not  abundant,  the  branches  of  the  timber  trees,  or  fuch  of  them 
as  are  dwarfilh,  unhealthy,  or  too  fmall  for  mechanical  pur¬ 
pofes,  are  ufed  as  fuel. 

The  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of  trees  have  already  been 
given  under  the  generic  name  Plant  and  Sap.  For  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  natural  hiftory,  lee  Natural  History. 

Certain  trees,  it  is  well  known,  are  natives  of  particular 
diflrids  ;  but  m,any  of  them  have  been  tranfplanted  from 
their  native  foil,  and  now  fiouriffi  luxuriantly  in  diftant 
countries,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  very  confiderable 
difficulty  to  afeertain  their  original  foil.  The  following  rules 
are  given  for  this  purpofe  by  the  Honourable  Daines  Bar¬ 
rington. 

1.  They  mull  grow  in  large  malfes,  and  cover  confiderable 
trads  of  ground,  the  woods  not  ending  abruptly,  by  a  change 
to  other  trees,  except  the  fituation  and  ftrata  become  totally 
different.  2.  They  mult  grow  kindly  in  copfes,  and  ffioot  from 
the  ftool,  fo  as  to  continue  for  ever,  if  not  very  carefully  grub¬ 
bed  up.  3.  The  feed  mull  ripen  kindly  ;  nature  never  plants, 
but  where  a  fuccelfion  in  the  greateft  profufion  will  continue. 
Laftly,  trees  that  give  names  to  many  places  are  probably  in¬ 
digenous. 

The  growth  of  trees  is  a  curious  and  interefting  fubjed ; 
yet  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  what  the 
additions  are  which  a  tree  receives  annually  in  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  its  age.  The  only  oblervations  which  we  have  feea 
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o'«  this  fubjeft  worth  repeating  were  made  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Barker,  to  whom  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions  are  much 
indebted  for  papers  containing  an  accurate  register  of  the 
weather,  which  he  has  kept  for  many  years.  He  has  drawn 
up  a  table  to  point  out  the  growth  of  three  kinds  of  trees, 
oaks,  afhes,  and  elms  ;  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Philofo¬ 
phical  Tranfadtions  for  1788.  We  (hall  give  his'conclufions. 

“  I  find  (fays  he)  the  growth  of  oak  and  a(h  to  be  nearly 
the  fame.  I  have  fome  of  both  forts  planted  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  fame  hedges,  of  which  the  oaks  are  the 
largeft  ;  but  there  is  no  certain  rule  as  to  that.  The  common 
growth  of  an  oak  or  an  a(h  is  about  an  inch  in  girth  in  a 
year;  fome  thriving  ones  will  grow  an  inch  and  a  half;  the 
unthriving  ones  not  fo  much.  Great  trees  grow  more  tim¬ 
ber  in  a  year  than  fmall  ones ;  for  if  the  annual  growth  be 
an  inch,  a  coat  of  one-fixth  of  an  inch  is  laid  on  all  round, 
and  the  timber  added  to  the  body  every  year  is  its  length 
multiplied  into  the  thicknefs  of  the  coat,  and  into  the  girth, 
and  therefore  the  thicker  the  tree  is,  the  more  timber  -is 
added.” 

We  will  prefent  our  readers  with  a  table,  fhowing  thd 
growth  of  feventecn  kinds  of  trees  for  two  years.  The  trees 
grew  at  Cavenham  irr  Suffolk. 


Ny  >785- 

July  1786.  Julv  1787. 

N° 

-  F. 

.In. 

F. 

In.  F. 

In. 

1  Oak 

-  0 

ioj 

—  0 

ni  --  1 

0§ 

.1%  Larch 

-  'I 

o-J 

—  I 

3  —  1 

4 

3  Scot&h'fir 

1 

—  I 

5  z  X 

7 i 

4  Spruce  fir 

-  0 

jf 

—  0 

64  —  o 

_  I 

7  + 

5  Spauith  ehefnut 

-  0 

7i 

— 7  0 

7§  —  0 

8 

6 'Elm 

2 

72 

—  2 

9  —  z 

II 

-  7  Pirtafter 

-  -2 

3i 

-  2 

42  —  Z 

7 

8  Larch 

-  I 

54 

—  I 

6  —  1 

7 

9  Weymouth  pine 

-  O 

•  5 

-  O 

6  —  0 

7* 

10  Acacia 

I 

-  I 

si  ~  1 

6a 

11  Beech 

-  O 

6J 

-  O 

64  —  0 

*+ 

74 

12  Plane  occidental 

-  O 

6\ 

—  O 

7i  —  0 

8 

13  Lombardy  poplar 

I 

8 

—  2 

0  —  2 

Si 

14  Black  poplar 

I 

—  I 

42  ~  I 

5i 

15  Willow 

2 

0 

—  3 

2—3 

3 

16  Silver  fir 

-  G0 

7  i 

—  0 

81  —  0 

9v 

17  Lime 

*  I 

•84 

—  1 

10}  —  2 

0 

Trees  fometimes  attain 

a  very  great  fize  :  this  tnuft  depend 

:  a  great  mealure  on  the  richnefs  of  foil,  but  no  lefs  on  the 

degree  ot  heat.  Indeed  heat  is  fo  cffential  to  the  growth  of 
trees,  that  as  we  go  from  the  place  within  the  polar  circles 
where  vegetation  begins,  and  advance  to  the  equator,  we  find 
the  trees  increafe  in  fize.  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  other 
places  in  the  lame  latitude,  yield  no  trees  at  all ;  and  the 
throbs  which  they  produce  are  dwarfifh  ;  whereas,  in  warm 
climates,  ■they  often  grow  to  an  immenfe  fize.  Mr.  Marfbam 
fawfpruee  and  fi  Ivor  firs  in  the  dock-yard  in  Venice  above 
forty'  yards  long,  -and  one  of  thirty-nine  yards  was  eighteen 
inches  diameter  at  the  fmall  end.  He  was  informed  that  they 
came  from  Switzerland. 

The  largeft  tree  in  Europe,  mentioned  by  travellers,  is  the 
ehefnut  tree  on  mount  Etna,  already  delcribed  under  the  arti- 
ticle  Etna.  It  is  a  certain  fait  that  trees  aquire  a  very  great 
fize  in  volcanic  countries.  Betide  the  multitude  of  fine  groves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albano  in  Italy,  there  are  many  de¬ 
tached  oaks  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  many  elms  of 
the  fame  fize,  efpecially  in  the  romantic  way  to  Eaftello, 
called  the  Galleria.  In  travelling  by  the  fide  of  the  lake  of 
Buifena,  the  road  leads  us  through  an  immenfe  number  of 
oaks,  fpread  upon  beautiful  hills.  Where  the  lava  has  been 
fiffhciently  foftened,  they  are  clean  and  ftraight,  and  of  a 
cxnfiderable  fize ;  but  where  the  lava  has  not  been  converted 


Into  foil  proper  for  firong  vegetation,  they  are  round-headed, 
and  of  lefs  bignefs  ;  however,  taken  all  together,  they  make  a 
magnificent  appearance;  and  the  fpot  itfelf  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  fine  parts  of  Italy.  The  fame  may  be  obterved  of 
the  fmall  lake  of  Vico,  encompaffed  with  gentle  rifings,  that 
are  all  clothed  with  foreft  trees. 

Some  yews  have  been  found  in  Britain  fixty  feet  round. 
Palms  in  Jamaica  attain  the  height  of  200  feet ;  and  fome  of 
the  pines  in  Norfolk  Ifland  are  380  feet  high. 

Of  all  the  different  kinds  known  in  Europe,  oak  is  beft  for 
building;  and  even  when  it'  lies  expofed  to  air  and  water, 
there  is  none  equal  to  it.  Fir-timber  is  the  next  in  degree  of 
goodnefs  for  building,  efpecially  in  England,  where  they  build 
upon  leafes.  It  differs  from  oak  in  this,  that  it  requires  not 
much  feafoning,  and  therefore  no  great  ftock  is  required  be¬ 
fore  hand.  Fir  is  ufed  for  flooring,  wainfeoting,  and  the 
ornamental  parts  of  building  within  doors.  Elm  is  (he  next 
in  ufe,  efpecially  in  England  and  France  Git  is  very  tough 
and  pliable,  and  therefore  eafily  worked  :  it  does  not  readily 
fplit  ;  and  it  bears  driving  of  bofts  and  nails  betterthan  any 
other  wood  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  chiefly  ufed  by  wheel¬ 
wrights  and  coach-makers,  for  drafts,  neves,  8c c.  Beech  is 
alfo  ufed  for  many  purpofes  ;  it  is  very  tough  and  white  when 
young,  and  of  great  ftrenglh;  but  liable  to  warp  very  much 
when  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  to  be  worm-eaten  when 
ufed  within  doors ;  its  greateft  ufe  is  for  planks,  bedfteads, 
chairs,  and  other  houfehold  goods.  Afii  is  likewife  a  very 
ufeful  wood,  but  very  fcarce  in  moll  parts  of  Europe  ;  it  ferves. 
in  buildings,  or  for  any  other  ufe,  when  fereened  from  the 
weather-;  handfpikes  and  oars  are  chiefly  made  of  it.  Wild 
fchefnut  timber  is  by  many  efteemed  to  be  as  good  as  -oak, 
and  (feems  to  have  been  "much  ufed  in  old  buildings  ;  but 
whether  thefe  trees  are  more  fcarce  at  prefent  than  formerly, 
or  have  been  found  not  to  anfwer  fo  well  as  was  imagined,  it 
is  certain  that  this  timber  is  now  but  little  ufed.  Walnut- 
tree  is  excellent  for  the  joiner's  ufe,  it  being  of  a  more  curi¬ 
ous  brown  colour  than  beech,  and  not  fo  lubjeft  to  the  worms. 
The  poplar,  abel,  and  afpin  trees,  which  are  very  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other,  are  much  ufed  inftead  of  fir ;  they  look 
well,  and  are  tougher  and  harder.  See  Quekcus,  Oak,  Pt- 
'Nus,  Ulmus,  Platanus,  Populus,  &c. 

The  goodnefs  of  timber  not  only  depends  on  the  foil  and 
(ituation  in  which  it  ftands,  but  likewife  on  the  feafon  wherein 
it  is  felled.  In  this  people  difagree  very  much ;  fome  are  for 
having  it  felled  as  foon  as  its  fruit  is  ripe,  others  in  the  fpring, 
and  many  in  the  autumn.  But  as  the  fap  and  moifture  of 
timber  is  certainly  the  caufe  that  it  perilhes  much  fooner  than 
it  otherwife  would  do,  it  feems  evident,  that  timber  fhould  be 
felled  when  there  is  the  leaft  fap  in  it,  viz.  from  the  time  that 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall  till  the  trees 'begin  to 'bud.  This  work 
ufually  commences  about  the  end  of  April  in  England,  be- 
caufe  the  bark  then  rifes  moll  freely  ;  for  where  a  quantity  of 
timber  is  to  be  felled,  the  llatute  requires  it  to  be  done  then, 
for  the  advantage  of  tanning.  The  ancients  chiefly  regarded 
the  age -of  the  moon  in  felling  their  timber ;  their  rule  was 
to  fell  it  in -the  wane,  or  four  days  after  the  new  moon,  or 
fometimes  in  the  laft  quarter.  Pliny  advifes  it  to  be  in  the 
very  inftant  of  the  change;  which  happening  to -fie  in  the 
latt  day  of  the  winter  folftice,  the  (iniber,  lays  he,  will  be 
incorruptible. 

Timber  fhould  likewife  be  cut  when  of  a  proper  age ;  for 
when  it  is  either  too  young  or  too  old,  it  will  not  be  fo  durable 
as  when  cut  at  a  proper  age.  It  is  faid  that  oak  fhould  net 
be  cut  under  fixty  years  old,  nor  above  200.  Timber,  how¬ 
ever,  thould  .be.cut  ir.  its  prime,. when  almoft  fully  grown,  and 
before  it  begins  to  decay  ;  and  this  will  he  l'ooner  or  later,  ac  ¬ 
cording  to  the  drynefs  and  moiftnefs  of  the  foil  where  the 
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timber  grow?,  as  alfo  accordingto  ti  e  bignefs  of  the  trees;  for 
there  are  no  fixed  rules  in  felling  of  timber,  experience  and 
judgment  mull  direct  here  as  in  mod  other  cafes. 

Great  attention  is  neceflary  in  the  feafoning  of  timber. 
Some  advile  the  planks  of  timber  to  be  laid  for  a  few  days 
in  forne  pool  or  running  ftream,  in  order  to  extrait  the  fap, 
and  afterwards  to  dry  them  in  the  fun  or  air.  By  this  means, 
it  is  laid,  they  will  be  prevented  from  either  chopping,  call¬ 
ing,  or  cleaving ;  but  againlt  fhrinking  there  is  no  remedy. 
Some  again  are  for  burying  them  in  the  earth,  others  in  a 
heat ;  and  fome  for  fcorching  and  feafoning  them  in  fire, 
efpecialiy  piles,  polls,  &c.  which  are  to  Hand  in  water  or 
earth.  The  Venetians  firlt  found  out  the  method  of  feafon- 
ing  by  fire;  which  is  done  after  this  manner:  they  put  the 
piece  to  he  feafoned  into  a  ftrong  and  violent  flame ;  in  this 
they  continually  turn  it  round  by  means  of  an  engine,  and 
take  it  out  when  it  is  every-where  covered  with  a  black  coaly 
cruft  ;  the  internal  part  of  the  wood  is  thereby  fo  hardened, 
that  neither  earth  nor  water  can  damage  it  for  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

Dr.  Plott  fays,  it  is  found  by  long  experience,  that  the 
trunk  or  body  of  the  trees,  when  barked  in  the  fpring,  and 
left  Handing  naked  ail  the  fummer  expofed  to  the  fun  and 
wind,  are  fo  dried  and  hardened,  that  the  fappy  part  in  a 
manner  becomes  as  firm  and  durable  as  the  heart  itfelf.  This 
is  confirmed  by  M.  Bulfon,  who,  in  1738,  prefented  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  a  memoir,  intitled,  “  An 
eafy  method  of  increafing  the  folidity,  ftrength,  and  duration  of 
timber;”  for  which  purpofe  he  obferves,  “  nothing  more  is 
neceflary  than  to  ftrip  the  tree  entirely  of  its  bark  during  the 
feafon  of  the  rifing  of  the  lap,  and  to  leave  it  to  dry  completely 
before  it  to  be  cut  down.” 

By  many  experiments,  particularly  deferred  in  that  efiay, 
it  appears,  that  the  tree  fliould  not  be  felled  till  the  third  year 
after  it  has  been  ftripped  of  the  bark  ;  that  it  is  then  perfectly 
dry,  and  the  lap  become  almoft  as  ftrong  as  the  reft  of  the 
timber,  and  ftronger  than  the  heart  of  any  other  oak  tree 
which  has  not  been  fo  ftripped ;  and  the  whole  of  the  timber 
Itronger,  heavier,  and  harder ;  from  which  he  thinks  it  fair 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  alfo  more  durable,  “  It  would  no 
longer  (he  adds)  be  neceflary,  if  this  method  were  praCtifed,  to 
cut  oft'  the  fap  ;  the  whole  of  the  tree  might  be  ufed  as  tim¬ 
ber  ;  one  of  iortv  years’  growth  would  ferve  all  the  purpofes 
for  which  one  of  fixty  years  is  now  required ;  and  this  practice 
would  have  the  double  advantage  of  increafing  the  quantity,  as 
well  as  the  ftrength  and  folidity,  of  the  timber.” 

The  navy  board,  in  anfwer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  land  revenue,  in  May  1789,  informed  them, 
they  had  then  Handing  fome  trees  ftripped  of  their  bark  two 
years  before,  in  order  to  try  the  experiment  of  building  one 
half  of  a  (loop  of  war  with  that  timber,  and  the  other  half  with 
timber  felled  and  ftripped  in  the  common  way.  This  very  ju¬ 
dicious  mode  of  making  the  experiment,  if  it  be  properly  exe¬ 
cuted,  will  undoubtedly  go  far  to  afeertain  the  effects  of  this 
practice.  We  are  forry  that  we  are  not  able  to  inform  our 
readers  what  was  the  refult  of  the  experiment. 

After  the  planks  of  timber  have  been  well  feafoned  and 
fixed  in  their  places,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  defend  or  preferve’ 
them  ;  to  which  the  fmearing  them  with  linfeed  oil,  tar,  or  the 
like  oleaginous  matter,  contributes  much.  The  ancients,  par¬ 
ticularly  Hefiod  and  Virgil,  advife  the  finoke-drying  of  all  in- 
ftruments  made  of  wood,  by  hanging  them  up  in  the  chim¬ 
neys  where  wood-fires  are  ufed.  The  Dutch  preferve  their 
gates,  portcullices,  drawbridges,  (luices,  Ac.  by  coating  them 
over  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar,  whereon  they  drew 
fmall  pieces  of  cockle  and  other  (hells,  beaten  almoft  to  pow¬ 
der,  and  mixed  with  fca-fand,  which  incrufts  and  arms  them 
Vql.  X. 


wonderfully  againft  all  aflaults  of  wind  and  weather.  When 
timber  is  felled  before  the  fap  is  perfectly  at  reft,  it  is  Very 
fubjeCt  to  worms  ;  but  to  prevent  and  cure  this,  Mr.  Evelyn 
recommends  the  following  remedy  as  the  moft  approved  :  put 
common  fulphur  into  a  cucurbit,  with  as  much  aquafortis  as 
will  cover  it  three  fingers  deep  ;  diftil  it  to  drynefs,  which  is 
performed  by  two  or  three  rectifications.  Lay  the  fulphur 
that  remains  at  bottom,  being  of  a  blackifti  or  fand-red  co¬ 
lour,  on  a  marble,  or  put  it  in  a  glafs,  and  it  will  diffolve 
into  an  oil ;  with  this  oil  anoint  the  timber  which  is  infeCted 
with  worms.  This,  he  fays,  will  not  only  prevent  worms,  but 
preferve  all  kinds  of  woods,  and  many  other  things,  as 
ropes,  nets,  and  mails,  from  putrefaction,  either  in  water,  air, 
or  fnow. 

An  experiment  to  determine  the  comparative  durability  of 
different  kinds  of  timber,  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  was 
made  by  a  nobleman  in  Norfolk  ;  of  which  an  account  is 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  Beevor  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
vol.  vi.  This  nobleman,  in  the  year  1774,  ordered  three 
poils,  forming  two  Tides  of  a  quadrangle,  to  be  fixed  in  the 
earth  on  a  rifing  ground  in  his  park.  Into  thele  pofts  were 
mortifed  planks,  an  inch  and  an  half  thick,  cut  out  of  trees 
from  thirty  to  forty-five  years  growth.  Thefe,  after  (landing' 
ten  years,  \vere  examined,  and  found  in  the  following  (late  and 
condition. 

The  cedar  was  perfectly  found  ;  larch,  the  heart  found,  but 
the  fap  quite  decayed  ;  fpruce  fir,  found ;  filver  fir,  in  decay  ; 
Scotch  fir,  much  decayed ;  pinlaficr,  quite  rotten ;  chefnut, 
perfectly  found  ;  abele,  found  ;  beech,  found  ;  walnut,  in  de¬ 
cay  ;  fycamore,  much  decayed  ;  birch,  quite  rotten.  Sir 
Thomas  Beevor  juftly  remarks,  that  the  trees  ought  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  age;  and  Mr.  ArthurYoung  adds,  they  ought 
to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  fame  plantation. 

The  immenfe  quantity  of  timber  confumcd  of  late  years  in 
fhip-building  and  other  purpofes  has  diminilhed  in  a  very  great 
degree  the  quantity  produced  in  this  country.  On  this  account, 
many  gentlemen  who  wifh  well  to  their  country,  alarmed  with 
the  fear  of  a  fcarcity,  have  ftrongly  recommended  it  to  govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  fome  attentidn  to  the  cultivation  and  prefervation 
of  timber. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  appropriate  fuch  part  of  the  crown- 
lands  as  are  fit  for  the  purpofe  folely  for  producing  timber  for 
the  navy.  This  appears  a  very  proper  fcheme  in  lpeculation  ; 
but  it  has  been  objected,  that  for  government  to  attempt  the 
farming  of  forefts  would  be  really  to  eftablilh  groups  of 
officers  to  pocket  falaries  for  doing  what,  it  is  well  known, 
■will  never  be  done  at  all.  But  to  this  objection  we  reply, 
that  fuel)  an  agreement  might  he  made  with  the  infpeCtors  of 
forefts,  as  to  make  it  their  own  intereft  to  cultivate  trees  with 
as  much  care  as  pofnble.  Their  falary  might  be  fixed  very 
lowr,  and  raffed  in  proportion  to  the  number  .of  trees  which  they 
could  furnifh  of  fuch  a  fize  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  After 
all,  we  mull  acknowledge,  that  we  mud  depend  greatly  on 
Rulfia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  America,  for  fupplying  us  with 
timber ;  and  while  thefe  countries  take  our  manufactures  in 
exchange,  we  have  no  reafon  to  complain.  Still,  however, 
we  ought  furely  not  to  negleCt  the  cultivation  of  what  is  of 
fo  much  importance  to  our  exiftence  as  a  nation,  for  it  may 
often  be  impoflible  in  time  of  war  to  obtain  timber  from  fo¬ 
reign  countries. 

The  following  is  the  method  propofed  by  Mr.  William 
Forfyth  for  curing  injuries  and  defects  in  trees ;  for  which  a 
reward  was  given  to  him  by  his  majefty,  on  condition  that  he 
fhonld  make  it  public.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  foreft  as  to 
fruit-trees. 

Take  one  bufhel  of  frcfli  cow-dung,  half  a  bufliel  of  lime 
rubbifh  of  old  buildings  (that  from  the  ceilings  of  rooms  is 
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preferable)  ;  half  a  buftiel  of  wood-afhei;  and  a  fixteenth  part 
of  a  bufliel  of  pit  or  river  fand.  The  three  laft  articles  are  to 
be  lifted  fine  before  they  are  mixed  ;  then  work  them  well 
together  with  a  fpade,  and  afterwards  with  a  wooden  beater, 
antil  the  fluff  is  very  fmooth,  like  fine  plafler  ufed  for  the 
ceilings  of  rooms.  The  compofition  being  thus  made,  care 
Bmft  be  taken  to  prepare  the  free  properly  for  its  application 
fey  cutting  away  all  the  dead,  decayed,  and  injured  parts,  till 
you  come  to  the  frefli  found  wood,  leaving  the  furface  of  the 
■  wood  very  fmooth,  and  rounding  off  the  edges  of  the  bark 
with  a  draw-knife,  or  other  inltrument  perfectly  fmooth, 
which  muft  be  particularly  attended  to.  Then  lay  on  the 
,  plafler  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  all  over  the  part 
where  the  wood  or  bark  has  been  fo  cut  away,  finifhirig  off  the 
edges  as  thin  as  poffible  Then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder 
of  wood-afhes,  mixed  with  a  fixth  part  of  the  fame  quantity 
of  the  afhes  of  burnt  bones  ;  put  it  into  a  tin  box,  with  holes 
in  the  top,  and  fhake  the  powder  on  the  furface  of  the  plafler, 
till  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  it,  letting  it  remain  for  half 
an  hour  to  abforb  the  moifture ;  then  apply  more  powder, 
rubbing  it  on  gently  with  the  hand,  and  repeating  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  power,  till  the  whole  plafler  becomes  a  dry 
fmooth  furface. 

All  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground  fhould  have  the  furface 
made  quite  fmooth,  rounding  it  off  in  a  fmall  degree,  as  before 
mentioned;  and  the  dry  powder  diredfed  to  be  ufed  after¬ 
wards  fhould  have  an  equal  quantity  of  powder  of  alabafter 
mixed  with  it,  in  order  the  better  to  refift  the  dripping  of  trees 
and  heavy  rains.  If  any  of  the  compofition  be  left  for  a 
‘future  occafion,  it  fhould  be  kept  in  a  tub  or  other  veffel,  and 
urine  of  any  kind  poured  on  it,  fo  as  to  cover  the  furface ; 

;  otherwife  the  atmol'phere  will  greatly  hurt  the  efficacy  of  the 
application.  Where  lime-rubbiffi  or  old  buildings  cannot  be 
eafilygot,  take  powdered  chalk,  or  common  lime,  after  having 
'been  flaked  a  month  at  leaft.  As  the  growth  of  the  tree  will 
gradually  affedl  the  plafler,  by  railing  up  its  edges  next  the 
bark,  care  fhould  be  taken,  where  that  happens,  to  rub  it  over 
with  the  finger  when  occafion  may  require  (which  is  beft  done 
when  moiflened  by  rain),  that  the  plafler  may  be  kept  whole, 
to  prevent  the  air  and  wet  from  penetrating  into  the  wound. 

By  this  procels,  fome  old  worn-out  pear  trees,  that  bore 
'-only  a  few  fmall,  hard  fruit,  of  a  kernelly  texture,  were  made 
'to  produce  pears  of  the  beft  quality  and  fineft  flavour  the 
fecond  fummer  after  the  operation  ;  and  in  four  or  five  years 
they  bore  fuch  plenteous  crops,  as  a  young  healthy  tree  would 
not  have  produced  in  four  times  that  period. 

By  this  procefs,  too,  fome  large  ancient  elms,  in  a  mod 
decayed  ftate,  having  all  their  upper  parts  broken,  and  a  fmall 
portion  only  of  the  bark  remaining,  fhot  out  ferns  from  their 
tops,  above  thirty  feet  in  length,  in  fix  or  feven  years  from  the 
firft  application  of  the  compofition. 

Thus  may  valuable  fruits  be  renovated ;  and  foreft  trees, 
which  are  ufieful  or  ornamental  from  their  particular  fituation, 
be-  preferved  in  a  flouriihing  ftate.  But  what  is  far  more 
snterefting,  a  perfect  cure  has  been  made,  and  found  timber 
produced/  in  oak  trees,  which  had  received  very  confiderable 
damage  from  blows,  bruifes,  cutting  of  deep  letters,  the 
rubbing  ofF  the  bark  by  the  ends  of  rollers,  or  wheels  of  carts, 
or  from  the  breaking  of  branches  by  ftorms. 

TREFOIL,  in  botany.  Sec  Thi folium. 

TREMELLA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  cryptogamia ,  and  natural  order  of  alga.  It  is  a 
gelatinous  membranous  fubftance  ;  the  parts  of  the  fructifica¬ 
tion  fearcely  vifible.  There  are  1.1  fpecies  ;  of  which  five  are 
indigenous  ;  the  nqfloc,  lichenoides,  verrucola,  hemifpherica, 
and  purpurea.  1 ,  'i  he  nofloc,  or  jelly  rain  tremdiu,  is  found 
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in  paflures  and  by  the  fides  of  gravel-walks  in  gardens  after 
rains;  not  uncommon  in  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn.  It  is 
a  membranaceous,  pellucid,  and  gelatinous  fubftance,  without 
any  vifible  root ;  of  a  yellowiffi  dull  green  colour  afluming 
various  forms,  either  round,  angular,  plaited  or  folded  together 
irregularly,  like  the  inteftines,  or  a  pocket-handkerchief,  an 
inch  or  two  or  more  in  diameter  :  foft  to  the  touch  when 
moift  ;  but  thin,  membranaceous,  and  brittle,  when  dry  ;  and 
of  a  black  fufeous  colour. — The  ancient  alchemifts  called  this 
vegetable  the  flowers  of  heaven,  and  imagined  that  from  it  they 
would  procure  theuniverfal  menftruum  :  but  all  their  refearches 
ended  in  difeovering  that  by  diftillation  it  yielded  fome 
phlegm,  volatile  fait,  and  empyreumatic  oil.  It  has  been 
extolled  in  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  but  no  regard  is  ever  paid  to 
it  by  judicious  praftitioners.  Dr.  Darwin  fays,  he  has  bej.n 
well  informed  that  this  tremella  is  a  mucilage  voided  by  herons 
after  they  have  eaten  frogs  !  !  2.  The  lichenoides ,  or  tranfparent 
tremella,  is  ereCt,  plane,  margin  curled,  lacinulated,  and 
brown.  It  grows  on  heaths  and  in  woods,  See.  3,  Verrucofa , 
or  wartyr  tremella.  is  tubercular,  folid,  wrinkled,  roundifh,  and 
refembling  a  bladder;  it  is  of  a  blacldffi  yellow.  It  grows  on 
ftones  in  rivulets.  4.  Hemifpherica,  or  fea  tremella,  is  flattered 
among  confervas,  fuci,  &c.  5.  Purpurea ,  or  purple  tremella, 

is  globular,  feffile,  folitary,  and  fmooth.  It  grows  on  ditch- 
banks  about  London. 

TREMELLIUS  (Emmanuel),  a  Jew  by  birth,  was  born  at 
Ferrara  in  the  year  1  510.  Fie  was  fo  carefully  educated  as  to 
become  a  great  mafter  of  the  Hebrew  tongue:  he  was  con¬ 
verted  to  Chriftianity  by  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr.  After 
travelling  to  Germany  and  England,  he  was  made  profefior  of 
Hebrew,  firft  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  at  Sedan,  where  he 
died  in  1580.  He  tranflated  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Syriac  Tef- 
tament  into  Latin  ;  in  the  former  he  was  ailitted  by  Junius, 
who  afterwards  corrected  the  fecond  edition  in  1387.  This 
work  was  received  by  the  Proteflant  churches  with  great  ap¬ 
probation. 

TREMOR,  an  involuntary  fliaking,  chiefly  of  the  hands 
and  head,  fometimes  of  the  feet,  and  fo'meti mes  of  the  tongue 
and  heart. — Tremors  arifing  from  a  too  free  ufe,  of  Ipirituous 
liquors  require  the  fame  treatment  as  palfies. 

TRENCHES,  in  fortification,  are  ditches  cut  by  the  be- 
fiegers,  that  they  may  approach  the  more  fecurely  to  the  place 
attacked ;  whence  they  are  alfo  called  lines' of  approach. 

TRENT,  biffiopric  of,  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Auftria,  near  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Tirol  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Feltrino  and  Bellunefe  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Vicenlino,  theVeronefe,  Brefeiano,  and  the  lake  de 
Garda  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  Brefeiano  and  the  lake  de 
Garda.  The  foil  is  laid  to  be  pretty  fruitful,  and  to  aboupd  in 
wine  and  oil. 

Trent,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  bilhopric 
of  that  name,  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  ftands  in  a  fertile 
and  pleafant  plain,  in  the  midft  of  the  high  mountains  of  the 
Alps.  The  river  Adige  waflies  its  walls,  and  creeping  for 
fome  time  among  the  hills,  runs  fwiftly  into  Italy.  Trent  has 
three  confiderable  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  ca¬ 
thedral  :  this  is  a  very  regular  piece  of  architedhire.  The 
church  of  St.  Maria  Major  is  all  of  red  and  white  marble;  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  the  famous  council  of 
Trent  was  held,  whole  decifions  are  now  the  ftanding  rule  of 
the  Romiffi  church.  E.  Long.  11.5.  N.  Lat.  46.  10. 

Trent,  one  of  the  largetl  rivers  in  England,  which  rifes  in 
the  Moorland  of  Staffordlhire,  and  runs  lout h- weft  by  New- 
caftle-under-Line ;  and  afterwards  dividing  the  county  in  two 
parts,  runs  to  Burton,  then  to  Nottingham  and  Newark  ;  and 
fo  continuing  its  courfe  due  north  to  Gainfborough  on  the 
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confines  of  Lincolnfhire,  it  joins  feveral  rivers,  and  falls  into 
the  Humber. 

Trent  (council  of),  in  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  denotes  the 
council  atTembled  by  Paul  III.  in  1545,  and  continued  by 
twenty-five  fetlions  till  the  year  1563,  under  Julius  III.  and 
Pius  IV.  in  order  to  correct,  illuftrate,  and  fix  with  perfpi- 
cuity,  the  dodtrine  of  the  church,  to  reftore  the  vigour  of  its 
dilcipline  and  to  reform  the  lives  of  its  minifters.  The  de¬ 
crees  of  this  council,  together  with  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 
contain  a  fummary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman- catholics. 
Thefe  decrees  were  fubferibed  by  2^5  clergy,  confiding  of 
four  legates,  two  other  cardinals,  three  patriarchs,  twenty- 
five  archbithops,  168  bilhops,  befides  inferior  clergy.  Of 
thefe  1 50  came  from  Italy  of  courfe  the  council  was  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  pope  For  a  more  particulaT  ac¬ 
count  of  the  council  of  Trent,  fee  Mojheim’s  Church  Hiftory , 
the  Modern  Univeifal  Hiftory ,  Vol.  XXIII.  and  Father  Paul's 
Hijlory  of  the  Council  of  Trent . 

TRENTON.  See  New  Jersey. 

TREPANNING.  See  Surgery. 

TRES  tarern^  (anc  geog.),  a  place  in  Latium,  lying  on 
the  Via  Appia,  on  the  left  or  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Aftura, 
to  the  north  of  the  Paludes  Pomptinae.  Its  ruins  are  now 
feen  near  Cifterna,  a  village  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
twenty-one  miles  from  Rome,  whence  the  Chritlians  went  out 
to  meet  St.  Paul. 

TRESPASS,  in  law,  fignifies  any  tranfgrefiion  of  the  law, 
under  treafon,  felony,  or  mifprifion  of  either:  but  it  is  com¬ 
monly  uled  for  any  wrong  or  damage  that  is  done  by  any  one 
private  perfon  to  another,  or  to  the  king  in  his  foreft. 

TllESSLE  trees,  in  (hip-building,  two  ftrong  bars  of 
timber  fixed  horizontally  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  lower 
maft-head,  to  fupport  the  frame  of  the  top  and  the  weight 
of  the  top-mad. 

TRESSURE,  in  heraldry,  a  diminutive  of  an  orle-,  ufually 
held  to  be  half  the  breadth  thereof. 

TRET,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made  for  the  wade  or 
the  dirt  that  may  be  mixed  with  any  commodity ;  which  is 
commonly  four  pounds  in  every  104  pounds  weight. 

TREVERI,  or  Treviri  (anc.  geog.),  an  ancient  and 
a  powerful  people  both  in  horfe  and  foot,  according  to 
Caefar ;  extending  far  and  wide  between  the  Meufe  and  the 
Rhine.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Treveris.  Now  Triers  or 
Treves. 

TREVES,  or  Triers  (in  Latin  Treterc ,  Trevers,  Trexirls, 
or  Avgujla  Trevitorum),  the  capital  of  a  German  arch- 
bifhopric  of  the  lame  name,  dands  fixty  miles  wed  of  Mentz, 
fifty-two  fouth  of  Cologne,  and  eighty-two  north  of  Strai- 
burg.  This  city  vies  with  mod  in  Europe  for  antiquity,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  large  and  noted  town  before  Augudus  fettled  a  co¬ 
lony  in  it.  It  was  free  and  imperial  till  the  year  i$6o,  when 
it  was  furprifed  and  fubje£ted  by  its  archbilhop  James  III.  It 
dands  on  the  Mofelle,  over  which  it  has  a  fair  done  bridge. 
The  cathedral  is  a  large  building  :  and  near  it  dands  (he  elec¬ 
tor’s  palace,  which  not  long  ago  was  rebuilt.  Here  are  three 
collegiate  and  five  parifh  churches,  three  colleges  ofJefuits, 
thirteen  monaderies  and  nunneries,  an  univerfity  founded  in 
1472,  a  houfe  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  another  of  that  of 
Malta,  with  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  theatre.  Ro¬ 
man  coins  and  medals  are  often  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
old  city.  In  the  cathedral  they  pretend  to  have  our  Sa¬ 
viour's  coat  and  St.  Peter's  ftaff,  to  which  they  aferib^  mi¬ 
racles.  The  private  houfes  here  are  mean ;  and  the  city  is 
neither  w  ;11  fortified  nor  inhabited.  E.  Long.  6.  41.  N.  Lat. 
49  45- 

TRIAL,  in  law,  the  examination  of  d  caule  according  to 
the  laws  -of  the  land  before  a  proper  judge  ,  or  it  is  the  man¬ 


ner  and  order  obferved  in  the  hearing  and  determining  of 
caufes. — Trials  are  either  civil  or  criminal. 

I.  Civil  Trials.  The  fpecies  of  trials  in  civil  cafes  are 
(even  :  by  record ;  by  inf peflion,  or  examination  ;  b y  certifi¬ 
cate-,  by  witncjfcs ;  by  wager  of  battel ;  by  wager  of  law;  and 
by  jury.  The  fird  fix  are  only  had  in  certain  fpecial  or  ec¬ 
centrical  cafes,  where  the  trial  by  jury  would  not  be  fo  proper 
or  effectual  :  (fee  them  explained  under  their  refpeftive 
titles).  The  nature  of  the  lad,  that  principal  criterion  of 
truth  in  the  law  of  England,  diall  be  explained  in  this  article. 

As  trial  by  jury  is  edeemed  one  of  the  mod  important  pri¬ 
vileges  which  members  of  l'ociety  can  enjoy,  and  the  bulwark 
of  the  Britidi  conditution,  every  man  of  rebellion  mud  be  fti- 
mulated  by  the  dehre  of  inquiring  into  its  origin  and  hidory,  as 
well  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  forms  and  advantages  by  v.-hich 
it  is  accompanied.  We  will  therefore  begin  with  tracing  it  to 
its  origin.  Its  inftitution  has  been  aferibed  to  our  Saxon  ancef- 
tors  by  Sir  William  Blackdone. 

“  Some  authors  (fays  that  illudrious  lawyer)  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  trace  the  original  of  juries  up  as  high  as  the  Britons 
themfelves,  the  fird  inhabitants  of  our  idand  ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  they  were  in  ufe  among  the  earlied  Saxon  colonies, 
their  inditution  being  aferibed  by  Bidiop  Nichollon  to  Woden 
himfelf,  their  great  legillator  and  captain.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  may  find  traces  of  juries  in  the  laws  of  all  thofe  nations 
which  adopted  the  feodal  fydem,  as  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy ;  who  had  all  of  them  a  tribunal  compofed  of  twelve 
good  men  and  true,  boni  homines,  ufually  the  vaffals  or  tenants 
of  the  lord,  being  the  equals  or  peers  of  the  parties  litigant : 
and,  as  the  lord’s  vatfals  judged  each  other  in  the  lord’s 
courts,  fo  the  king’s  vaffals,  or  the  lords  themfelves,  judged 
each  other  in  the  king’s  court.  In  England  we  find  actual 
mention  of  them  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  King  Ethelred,  and 
that  not  as  a  new  invention.  Stiernhook  afcribes  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  jury,  which  in  the  Teutonic  language  is  denomi¬ 
nated  nemda,  to  Regner  king  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who 
was  contemporary  with  our  king  Egbert.  Juft  as  we  are  apt 
to  impute  the  invention  of  this,  and  fome  other  pieces  of  juri¬ 
dical  polity,  to  the  luperior  genius  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  to 
whom,  on  account  of  his  having  done  much,  it  is  ufual  to  at¬ 
tribute  every  thing  :  and  as  the  tradition  of  ancient  Greece 
placed  to  the  account  of  their  own  Hercules  whatever  achieve¬ 
ment  was  performed  luperior  to  the  ordinary  prowefs  of  man¬ 
kind.  Whereas  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that  this  tribunal  was 
univerfally  eftablithed  among  all  the  northern  nations,  and  fo 
interwoven  in  their  very  conftitution,  that  the  earlieft  accounts 
of  the  one  give  us  alio  tome  traces  of  the  other.” 

This  opinion  has  been  controverted  with  much  learning  and 
ingenuity  by  Dr.  Pettingal  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Ufe  and 
Practice  of  Juries  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  de¬ 
duces  the  origin  of  juries  from  thefe  ancient  nations. 

Fie  begins  with  determining  the  meaning  of  the  word 
S'txarui  in  the  Greek,  andjudices  in  the  Roman  writers.  “  The 
common  acceptation  of  thefe  words  (lays  he),  and  the  idea  ge¬ 
nerally  annexed  to  them,  is  that  of prejidents  of  courts,  or,  as 
we  call  them,  judges ;  as  fuch  they  are  undtrftood  by  com¬ 
mentators,  and  rendered  by  critics.  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his 
life  of  Cicero,  exprefsly  calls  thejudices,  judges  oj  tl;c  bench  : 
and  Archbitbop  Potter,  and  in  Ihovt  all  modern  writers  upon 
the  Greek  or  Roman  orators,  or  authors  in  general,  exprefs 
cfixa-cih  and  judicts  by  fuch  terms  ns  convey  the  idea  of  preji¬ 
dents  in  courts  ofjujiice.  The  propriety  of  this  is  doubted  of, 
and  hath  given  occafion  for  this  inquiry  ;  in  which  is  tlvown, 
from  the  beft  Greek  and  Roman  authorities,  that  neither  the 
^ixarai  of  the  Greeks,  or  thejudices  of  the  Romans,  ever  fig- 
nified  prejidents  in  courts  pf Judicature,  or  Judges  of  the  bench  ; 
b»t,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  each  other. 
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and  the  difference  of  their  duty  and  function  was  carefully  and 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  orators  in  their  pleadings,  who  were 
the  belt  authorities  in  thole  cafes,  where  the  queftion  related 
to  forms  of  law,  and  methods  of  proceeding  injudicial  affairs 
and  criminal  procefs. 

The  prefidents  of  the  courts  in  criminal  trials  at  Athens 
were  the  nine  archons,  or  chief  magistrates,  of  which  whoever 
prefided  was  called  r/ys^ov  or  prefident  of  the  court. 

Thefe  nine  prefided  in  different  caufes  peculiar  to  each  juris¬ 
diction.  The  archon,  properly  fo  called,  had  belonging  to  his 
department,  all  pupillary  and  heritable  cafes  ;  the  (3xdpysbi -or 
rex  J’acroruvi,  the  chief  prielt,  all  cafes  where  religion  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  the  polemarchus,  or  general,  the  affairs  of  the  army 
and  ail  military  matters ;  and  the  fix,  the  fmothetas,  the  other, 
ordinary  fuits. 

Wherever  then  the  wSgef  St  Karat,  or  judicial  men,  are  ad- 
dreffed  by  the  Greek  orators  in  their  fpeeches,  they  are  not  to 
be  underftood  to  be  the  preftding  magiftrates,  but  another  clafs 
of  men,  who  were  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  caufe  before 
them,  by  witneffes  and  other  methods  of  con, ing  at  truth  ;  and 
after  inquhy  made  and  witneffes  heard,  to  report  their  opinion 
and  verdict  to  the  prefident,  who  was  to  declare  it. 

The  feveral  fteps  and  circ.umftances  attending  this  judicial 
proceeding  are  fo  fimilar  to  the  forms  obferved  by  our  jury, 
that  the  learned  reader,  for  fuch  I  muff  fuppofe  him,  cannot 
doubt  but  that'  the  nature,  intent,  and  proceedings  of  the 
cixarfgio*  among  the  Greeks  were  the  fame  with  the  Englifh 
jury  ;  namely/for  the  protection  of  the  lower  people  from  the 
power  and  Oppreffion  of  the  great,  by  adminiflering  equal  law 
and  juftice  to  all  ranks  ;  and  therefore  when  the  Greek  ora¬ 
tors  direCted  their  fpeeches  to  the  e?  Stuarat,  as  we  fee  in 
Demotthenes,  iEl chines,  and  Lyfias,  we  are  to  underftand 
it  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when  our  lawyers  at  the  bar  fay.  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  jury. 

So  likewile  among  the  Romans,  the  judices,  in  their  plead¬ 
ings  at  the  bar,  never  fignified  judges  of  the  bench,  or  prefi¬ 
dents  of  the  court,  but  a  body  or  order  of  men,  whofe  office 
in  the  courts  of  judicature  was  diftinCt  from  that  of  the  praetor 
or  judex  queftionis,  which  anfwered  to  our  judge  of  the  bench, 
and  was  the  fame  with  the  archon,  or  Stxseri^o,  of  the 

Greeks  :  whereas  the  duty  of  the  judices  con tilted  in  being  im- 
pannelled,  as  we  call  it,  challenged,  and  fwore  to  try  up¬ 
rightly  the  cafe  before  them  •,  and  when  they  had  agreed  upon 
their  opinion  or  verdiCt,  to  deliver  it  to  the  prefident  who  was 
to  pronounce  it.  This  kind  of  judicial  procefs  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Athenian  polity  by  Solon,  and  thence  copied  in¬ 
to  the  Roman  republic,  as  probable  means  of  procuring  juft 
judgment,  and  protecting  the  lower  people  from  the  oppreffion 
or  arbitrary  decifions  of  their  fuperiors. 

When  the  Romans  were  fettled  in  Britain  as  a  province, 
they  carried  with  them  their  jura  and  injlituta ,  their  laws  and 
cuftoms,  which  was  a  praCtice  effential  to  all  colonies ;  hence 
the  Britons,  and  other  countries  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  learn¬ 
ed  from  them  the  Roman  laws  and  cuftoms ;  and  upon  the  Ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  the  Romans  remained, 
when  the  power  that  introduced  thc-m  was  withdrawn  ;  and 
Montefquieu  tells  us,  that  under  the  firft  race  of  kings  in 
France,  about  the  fifth  century,  the  Romans  that  remained, 
and  the  Burgundians  their  new  mailers,  lived  together  under 
the  fame  Roman  laws  and  police,  and  particularly  the  fame 
forms  of  judicature.  How  reafonable  then  is  it  to  conclude, 
that  in  the  Roman  courts  of  judicature  continued  among  the 
Burgundians,  the  form  of  a  jury  remained  in  the  fame  ftate  it 
was  ufed  at  Rome.  It  is  certain,  Montefquieu,  fpeakrng  of 
thofe  times,  mentions  the  paircs  or  homines  de Jief,  homagers 
or  peers,  which  in  the  fame  chapter  he  calls  juges,  judges  or 
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jurymen;  fo  that  we  hence  fee  how  at  that  time  the  homines  dt 
Jief,  or  “  men  of  the  fief,”  were  called  pern,  and  thole  peers 
wevejuges  orjurymen.  Thefe  were  the  fame  as  arc  called  in 
the  laws  of  the  confeifor  pa  s  de  la  tenure,  the  “  peers  of  the 
tenures,  or  homagers,”- out  of  whom  the  jury  of  peers  were 
chofen,  to  try  a  matter  in  difpute  between  the  lord  and  his 
tenant,  or  any  other  point  of  controverfy  in  the  manor.  So  like- 
wife  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  Roman  colonies  had 
been,  the  Goths  fucceeding  them,  continued  to  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  laws  and  inftitutions,  which  they  found  to  be  efta- 
bliffied  there  by  the  firft  conquerors.  This  is  a  much  more 
natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  a  jury  in  Europe, 
than  having  recourfe  to  the  fabulous  ftory  of  WodCn  and  his 
lavage  Scythian  companions,  as  the  firft  introducers  of  fo  hu¬ 
mane  and  beneficent  an  inftitution. 

Trials  by  jury  in  civil  caufes  are  of  two  kinds  j  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  ordinary. 

2.  The  firft  fpecies  of  extraordinary  trial  by  jury  is  that  of 
the  grand  alfife,  which  was  inftituted  by  King  Henry  II.  in 
parliament,  by  way  of  alternative  offered  to  the  choice  of  the 
tenant  or  defendant  in  a  writ  of  right,  inftead  of  the  barbarous 
and  unchriftian  cuftom  of  duelling.  For  this  purpofe  a  writ  de 
magna  a  (Ufa  cligenda  is  dire  died  to  the  fheriff,  to  return  four 
knights,  who  are  to  eleCt  and  choofe  twelve  others  to  be  joined 
with  them  ;  and  thefe  all  together  form  the  grand  affife,  or 
great  jury,  which  is  to  try  the  matter  of  right,  and  mult  now 
confift  of  fixteen  jurors.  Another  fpecies  of  extraordinary  ju¬ 
ries  is  the  jury  to  try  an  attaint :  which  is  a  procefs  com¬ 
menced  againft  a  former  jury  for  bringing  a  falfe  verdidt.  See 
the  article  Attaint. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cafes, 
the  molt  clear  and  perfpicuous  way  of  treating  it  will  be  by 
following  the  order  and  courfe  of  the  proceedings  themfelves. 

When  therefore  an  blue  is  joined  by  thefe  words,  “  And 
this  the  faid  A  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country 
or,  “  And  of  this  he  puts  himfelf  upon  the  country,  and  the 
faid  B.  does  the  like  ’  the  court  awards  a  writ  of  venire  fa¬ 
cias  upon  the  rolL  or  record,  commanding  the  fheriff  “  that 
he  caufe  to  come  here,  on  fuch  a  day,  twelve  free  and  lawful 
men,  liberes  et  legales  homines,  of  the  body  of  his  county,  by 
whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  better  known,  and 
who  are  neither  of  kin  to  the  aforefaid  A  nor  the  aforefaid  B, 
to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  ilfue  between  the  faid  parties.” 
And  fuch  writ  is  accordingly  blued  to  the  fheriff.  It  is  made 
returnable  on  the  lali  return  of  the  fame  term  wherein  ilfue  is 
joined, hilary  or  trinity  terms ;  which,  from  the  making 
up  of  the  blues  therein,  are  ufually  called  ijfuable  terms. 
And  he  returns  the  names  of  the  jurors  in  a  panel  (a  little 
pane  or  oblong  piece  of  parchment)  annexed  to  the  writ. 
This  jury  is  not  fummoned,  and  therefore  not  appearing  at  the 
day  muft  unavoidably  make  default.  For  which  reafon  a 
compulfive  procefs  is  now  awarded  againft  the  jurors,  called  in 
the  common  pleas  a  writ  of  habeas  corpora  juratorum,  and  in 
the  King’s  Bench  diftringas,  commanding  the  fheriff  to  have 
their  bodies,  or  to  diftrain  them  by  their  lands  and  goods, 
that  they  may  appear  upon  the  day  appointed.  The  entry 
therefore  on  the  roll  of  record  is,  “  that  the  jury  is  refpited, 
through  defeCt  of  the  jurors,  till  the  firft  day  of  the  next  term, 
then  to  appear  at  Weltminfter  ;  unlefs  before  that  time,  viz. 
on  Wednefday  the  fourth  of  March,  the  juftices  of  our  lord 
the  king  appointed  to  take  affizes  in  that  county  fhall  have 
come  to  Oxford,  that  is,  to  the  place  affigned  for  holding  the 
affizes.  Therefore  the  fheriff  is  commanded  to  have  their 
bodies  at  Weftminfter  on  the  faid  firft  day  of  next  term,  or 
before  the  faicl  juftices  of  affizc,  if  before  that  time  they  come 
to  Oxford,  viz.  on  the  fourth  of  March  aforelaid.”  And  as 
the  judges  are  lure  to  come  and  open  the  circuit-commiffions 
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on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  writ,  the  ffieriff  returns  and 
fummons  this  jury  to  appear  at  the  affixes  ;  and  there  the 
trial  is  had  before  the  juftices  of  affize  and  nifi  prius ;  among 
whom  (as  hath  been  faid  under  the  article  Assize)  areufualiy 
two-  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  the  whole 
kingdom  being  divided  into  fix  circuits  for  this  purpofe. 
And  thus  we  may  obferve,  that  the  trial  of  common  ifi'ues,  at 
nifi  prius ,  was  in  its  original  only  a  collateral  incident  to  the 
original  bufinefs  of  the  jullices  of  affize  ;  though  now,  by  the 
various  revolutions  of  praXice,  it  is  become  their  principal 
civil  employment ;  hardly  any  thing  remaining  in  ufe  of  the 
real  affixes  but  the  name. 

If  the  ffieriff  be  not  an  indifferent  perfon,  as  if  he  be  a 
party  in  the  fuit,  or  be  related  by  either  blood  or  affinity  to 
either  of  the  parties,  he  is  not  then  trufted  to  return  the  jury  ; 
but  the  venire  fhall  be  directed  to  the  coroners,  who  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  inftances,  are  the  fubftitutes  of  the  fheriff  to 
execute  procefs  when  he  is  deemed  an  improper  perfon.  If 
any  exception  lies  to  the  coroners,  the  venire  {hall  be  directed 
to  two  clerks  of  the  court,  or  two  perfon s  of  the  county  named 
by  the  court,  and  fworn.  And  thefe  two,  who  are  called 
elifors,  or  electors,  fhall  indifferently  name  the  jury,  and  their 
return  is  final ;  no  challenge  being  allowed  to  their  array. 

Let  us  now  paufe  a  while,  and  obferve  (with  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  Hift.  C.L.  c.  12),  in  thefe  fir  ft  preparatory  ftages  of 
the  trial,  how  admirably  this  conftitution  is  adapted  and 
framed  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth  beyond  any  other  method 
of  trial  in  the  world.  For,  firft,  the  perfon  returning  the 
jurors  is  a  man  of  fome  fortune  and  confequence  ;  that  lo  he 
may  be  not  only  the  lefs  tempted  to  commit  wilful  errors,  but 
likewife  be  refponfible  for  the  faults  of  either  himfelt  or  his 
officers  :  and  he  is  alfo  bound  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
faithfully  to  execute  his  duty.  Next,  as  to  the  time  of  their 
return  :  the  panel  is  returned  to  the  court  upon  the  original 
venire,  and  the  jurors  are  to.  be  fummoned  and  brought  in 
many'  weeks  afterwards  to  the  trial,  whereby  the  parties  may 
have  notice  of  the  jurors,  and  of  their  fufficiency  or  infuffi- 
ciency,  characters,  connexions,  and  relations,  that  fo  they 
may  be  challenged  upon  juft  caufe  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
by  means  of  the  compullory  procefs  (of  dijlringas ,  or  habeas 
corpora )  the  caufe  is  not  like  to  be  retarded  through  defeX  of 
jurors.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  place  of  their  appearance  :  which 
in  caufes  of  weight  and  confequence  is  at  the  bar  of  the 
court ;  but  in  ordinary  cales  at  the  allizes,  held  in  the  county 
where  the  caufe  of  aXion  arifes,  and  the  witneffes  and  jurors 
live  :  a  provifion  moft  excellently  calculated  for  the  faving  of 
expence  to  the  parties.  For  though  the  preparation  of  the 
caufes  in  point  of  pleading  is  tranfaXed  at  Weftminfter, 
whereby  the  order  and  uniformity  of  proceeding  is  preferved 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  multiplicity  of  forms  is  pre¬ 
vented  ;  yet  this  is  no  great  charge  or  trouble,  one  attorney 
being  able  to  tranfaX  the  bufinefs  of  forty  clients.  But  the 
troublefome  and  moft  £x  pen  five  attendance  is  that  of  jurors 
and  witneffes  at  the  trial  j  which  therefore  is  brought  home  to 
them,  in  the  county  where  moft  of  them  inhabit.  Fourthly, 
the  perfons  before  whom  they  are  to  appear,  and  before  whom 
the  trial  is  to  be  held,  are  the  judges  of  the  fuperior  court,  if 
it  be  a  trial  at  bar;  or  the  judges  of  affize,  delegated  from  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter  by  the  king,  if  the  trial  be  held  in  the 
country :  perfons,  whofe  learning  and  dignity  feeure  their 
jurifdiXion  from  contempt,  and  the  novelty  and  very  parade 
of  whofe  appearance  have  no  fmall  influence  upon  the  multi¬ 
tude.  The  very  point  of  their  being  ftrangers  in  the  county 
is  of  infinite  fervice,  in  preventing  thofe  faXions  and  parties 
which  would  intrude  in  every  caufe  of  moment,  were  it  tried 
only  before  perfons  refident  on  the  {pot,  as  juftices  of  the 
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peace,  and  the  like.  And  the  better  to  remove  all  >lufpicion 
of  partiality,  it  was  wifely  provided  by  the  ftatutes  4  Edw. 
III.  c.  2.  8  Ric.  II.  c.  2.  and  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  that  no 
judge  of  affize  ffiould  hold  pleas  in  any  county  wherein  he  .was 
born  or  inhabits.  And  as  this  conftitution  prevents  party  and 
faXion  from  intermingling  in  the  trial  of  right,  fo  it  keeps 
both  the  rule  and  the  adminiftration  of  the  laws  uniform. 
Thefe  juftices,  though  thus  varied  and  fhifted  at  every  allizes, 
are  all  fworn  to  the  fame  laws,  have  had  the  fame  education, 
have  purfued  the  fame  ftudies,  converfe  and  confult  together, 
communicate  their  decifions  and  refolutions,  and  prefide  in 
thofe  courts  which  are  mutually  conneXed,  and  their  judg¬ 
ments  blended  together,  as  they  are  interchangeably  courts  of 
appeal  or  advice  to  each  other.  And  hence  their  adminiftra¬ 
tion  of  juttice,  and  conduX  of  trials,  are  confonant  and 
uniform  ;  whereby  that  confufion  and  contrariety  are  avoided, 
which  would  naturally  arife  from  a  variety  of  uncommunicat¬ 
ing  judges,  or  from  any  provincial  eftablilhment.  But  let  us 
now  return  to  the  affixes. 

When  the  general  day  of  trial  is  fixed,  the  plaintiff  or  hi* 
attorney  muft  bring  down  the  record  to  the  affixes,  and  enter 
it  with  the  proper  officer,  in  order  to  its  being-  called  on  in 
courfe. 

Thefe  fteps  being  taken,  and  the  caufe  called  on  in  court, 
the  record  is  then  handed  to  the  judge,  to  perufe  and  obferve 
the  pleadings,  and  what  iffues  the  parties  are  to  maintain  and 
prove,  while  the  jury  is  called  and  fworn.  To  this  end  the 
fheriff  returns  his  compulfive  procefs,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpora ,  or  dijlringas,  with  the  panel  of  jurors  annexed,  to  the 
judge’s  officer  in  court. 

The  jurors  contained  in  the  panel  are  either  fpecial  or  com¬ 
mon  jurors.  Special  juries  were  originally  introduced  in  trials 
at  bar,  when  the  caufes  were  of  too  great  nicety  for  the 
difcuffion  of  ordinary  freeholders  ;  or  where  the  ffieriff  was 
fufpeXed  of  partiality,  though  not  upon  fuch  apparent  caufe 
as  to  warrant  an  exception  to  him.  He  is  in  fuch  cafes,  upon 
motion  in  court,  and  a  rule  granted  thereupon,  to  attend  the 
prothonotary  or  other  proper  officer  with  his  freeholder’s 
book ;  and  the  officer  is  to  take  indifferently  forty-eight  of  the 
principal  freeholders,  in  the  prefence  of  the  attorneys  on  both 
tides  :  who  are  each  of  them  to  ftrike  off  twelve,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-four  are  returned  upon  the  panel.  By  the 
ftatute  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  either  party  is  entitled  upon  motion 
to  have  a  fpecial  jury  {truck  upon  the  trial  of  any  ilfue,  as  well 
at  the  affixes  as  at  bar,  he  paying  the  extraordinary  expence, 
unlefs  the  judge  will  certify  (in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  18.)  that  the  caufe  required  fuch  fpecial  jury, 

A  common  jury'  is  one  returned  by  the  ffieriff  according  to 
the  direXions  of  the  ftatute  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  which  appoints, 
that  the  ffieriff  or  officer  thall  not  return  a  feparate  panel  for 
every  feparate  caufe,  as  formerly  ;  but  one  and  the  fame  panel 
for  every  caufe  to  be  tried  at  the  fame  affixes,  containing  not 
lefs  than  forty-eight,  nor  more  than  feventy-two,  jurors  :  and 
that  their  names  being  written  on  tickets,  fliall  be  put  into  a 
box  of  glafs  ;  and  when  each  caufe  is  called,  twelve  of  thefe 
perfons,  whofe  names  Ihall  be  firft  drawn  out  of  the  box,  {hall 
be  fworn  upon  the  jury,  unlefs  abfent,  challenged,  or  exculed ; 
or  unlefs  a  previous  view  of  the  meffuages,  lands,  or  place  in 
queftion,  ffiall  have  been  thought  neceftary  by  the  court ;  in 
which  cafe,  fix  or  more  of  the  jurors  returned,  to  be  agreed  on 
by  the  parties,  or  named  by  a  judge  or  other  proper  officer  of 
the  court,  ffiall  be  appointed  by  fpecial  writ  of  habeas  corpora 
or  dijlringas,  to  have  the  matters  in  queftion  fhown  to  them  by 
two  perfons  named  in  the  writ ;  and  then  fuch  of  the  jury  as 
have  had  the  view,  or  fo  many  of  them  as  appear,  ffiall  be 
fworn  on'  the  inqueft  previous  to  any  other  jurors.  Thefe 
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a£ts  are  well  calculated  to  re  ft  rain  any  fufpicion  of  partiality 
in  the  Iherilf,  or  any  tampering  with  the  jurors  when  re¬ 
turned. 

As  the  jurors  appear  when  called,  they  fhall  be  fworn, 
unlefs  challenged  by  either  party.  See  the  article  Chal¬ 
lenge. 

If  by  means  of  challenges  or  other  caufe,  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  unexceptionable  jurors  doth  not  appear  at  the  trial, 
either  party  may  pray  a  tales. 

A  tales  is  a  fupply  of  inch  men  as  are  fummoned  upon  the 
firft  panel,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  For  this 
purpofe  a  writ  of  decern  tales,  080  tales,  and  the  like,  was  wont 
to  be  iflfued  to  the  Ihcriflr  at  common  law,  and  muft  be  (till  lb 
done  at  a  trial  at  bar,  if  the  jurors  make  default.  But  at  the 
affixes,  or  niji  prius,  by  virtue  of  the  ltatute  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 
and  other  fubfequent  ftatutes,  the  judge  is  empowered  at  the 
prayer  of  either  party  to  award  a  tales  de  circumjlantibus  of 
perfons  prefcnt  in  court,  to  be  joined  to  the  other  jurors  to 
try  the  caufe  ;  who  are  liable,  however,  to  the  fame  challenges 
as  the  principal  jurors.  This  is  ufually  done  till  the  legal 
number  of  twelve  be  completed  ;  in  which  patriarchal  and 
apeftolical  number  Sir  Edward  Coke  hath  dilcovered  abun¬ 
dance  of  myftery. 

When  a  fufficient  number  of  perfons  impanelled,  or  tales¬ 
men  appear,  they  are  then  feparately  fworn,  well  and  truly  to 
try  the  ilfue  between  the  parties,  and  a  true  verdidt  to  give 
according  to  the  evidence  ;  and  hence  they  are  denominated 
“  the  jury, "  jurata,  and  “jurors  "  Jc.  jurat  ores. 

The  jury  are  now  ready  to  hear  the  merits  ;  and  to  fix  their 
attention  the  clofer  to  the  fadts  which  they  are  impanelled 
and  fworn  to  try,  the  pleadings  are  opened  to  them  by  count'd 
on  that  fide  which  holds  the  affirmative  of  the  queftion  in  ilfue. 
For  the  illue  is  laid  to  lie,  and  proof  is  always  firft:  required 
upon  that  fide  which  affirms  the  matter  in  queliion  :  in  which 
bur  law  agrees  with  the  civil,  ei  incumbit  probatio  qui  dicit,  non 
qui  neu  at  ;  cum  per  return  n  at  lira  m  fa8u  m  -  negantis  probatio  nulla 
Jit.  The  opening  counfel  briefly  informs  them  what  has  been 
tranfadled  in  the  court  above  ;  the  parties,  the  nature  of  the 
adtion,  the  declaration,  the  plea,  replication,  and  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  laftly,  upon  what  point  the  ilfue  is  joined, 
which  is  there  lent  down  to  be  determined.  Inliead  of 
which,  formerly  the  whole  record  and  procefs  of  the  pleadings 
were  read  to  them  in  Englilh  by  the  court,  and  the  matter  of 
ilfue  clearly  explained  to  their  capacities.  The  nature  of  the 
cafe,  and  the  evidence  intended  to  be  produced,  are  next  laid 
beforfc  them  by  counfel  alfo  on  the  fame  fide ;  and  when  the  r 
evidence  is  gone  through,  the  advocate  on  the  other  fide 
epens  the  adverfe  cafe,  and  fupports  it  by  evidence;  and  then 
the  party  which  began  is  heard  by  way  of  reply.  See 
Pleadings. 

Evidence  in  the  trial  by  jury  is  of  two  kinds  ;  either  that 
which  is  given  in  proof,  or  that  which  the  jury  may  receive  by 
their  own  private  knowledge.  The  former,  or  proofs  (to 
which  in  common  fpeech  the  name  of  evidence  is  ufually  con¬ 
fined),  are  either  written  or  parol,  that  is,  by  word  of  mouth. 
Written  proofs,  or  evidence,  are,  1.  Records ;  and  a.  Ancient 
deeds  of  thirty  years’  handing,  which  prove  themfelves  ;  but, 
3.  Modern  deeds;  and,  4.  Other  writings,  mult  be  attelted 
and  verified  by  parol  evidence  of  witnelfes.  With  regard  to 
parol  evidence  or  witnelfes  ;  it  mult  firft  be  remembered,  that 
there  is  a  procefs  to  bring  them  in  by  writ  of J’ubpeend  ad  tejii- 
Jcandum  ;  which  commands  them,  laying  afide  all  pretences 
and  excufes,  to  appear  at  the  trial  on  pain  of  100  1.  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  king ;  to  which  the  ltatute  5  Eliz.  c.  9.  has 
added  a  penalty  of  10 1.  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  damages 
equivalent  to  the  lofs  fultained  by  want  of  his  evidence.  But 
no  witnefs,,  unlefs  his  reafonable  expences  be  tendered  him,  is 
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bound  to  appear  at  all ;  nor,  if  he  appears,  is  he  bound  to  give 
evidence  till  fuch  charges  are  adtually  paid  him  except  he, 
refides  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  is  fummoned  to  give 
evidence  within  the  fame.  This  compulfory  procefs,  to  brin® 
in  unwilling  witnelfes,  and  the  additional  terrors  of  an  attach¬ 
ment  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  are  of  excellent  rife  in  the 
thorough  inveftigation  of  truth  :  and,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  the  witnelles  who  were  fummoned  to 
attend  the  trial  had  iheir  choice  of  three  things  •  either  to 
lwear  to  the  truth  of  the  fadt  in  queftion,  to  deny  or  abjure  it, 
or  elfe  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas. 

All  witnelfes,  of  whatever  religion  or  country,  that  have  the 
ufe  of  their  reafon,  are  to  be  received  and  examined,  except 
fuch  as  are  infamous,  or  fuch  as  are  interelted  in  the  event  of 
the  caufe.  All  others  are  competent  witnelfes ;  though  the 
jury  from  other  circumftances  will  judge  of  their  credibility. 
Infamous  perfons  are  fuch  as  may  be  challenged  as  jurors, 
propter  deliftum  :  and  therefore  never  lhall  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  to  inform  that  jury,  with  whom  they  were  too 
lcandalous  to  alfociate.  Interefted  witnelfes  may  be  examined 
upon  a  voire  dire,  if  fufpetted  to  be  fecretly  concerned  in  the 
event ;  or  their  intereft  may  be  proved  in  court.  Which  laid 
is  the  only  method  of  fupporling  an  objection  to  the  former 
clafs  ;  for  no  man  is  to  be  examined  to  prove  his  own  infamy. 
And  no  counfel,  attorney,  or  other  perfon,  intruded  with  the 
fecrets  of  the  caufe  by  the  party  himfelf,  fhall  be  compelled, 
or  perhaps  allowed,  to  give  evidence  of  fuch  converfalion  or 
matters  of  privacy  as  came  to  his  knowledge  by  virtue  of  fuch 
trull  and  confidence  :  but  he  may  be  examined  as  to  mere 
matters  of  fa£t,  as  the  execution  of  a  deed  or  the  like,  which 
might  have  come  to  his  knowledge  without  being  intruded  in 
the  caufe. 

One  witnefs  (if  credible)  is  fufficient  evidence  to  a  jury  of 
any  tingle  fail  :  though  undoubtedly  the  concurrence  of  two 
or  more  corroborates  the  proof.'  Yet  our  law  confiders  that 
there  are  many  tranfadtions  to  which  only  one  perfon  is 
privy  ;  and  therefore  does  not  always  demand  the  tellimony  of 
two.  Pofitive  proof  is  always  required,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  cafe,  it  appears  it  might  pollibly  have  been  had. 
But,  next  to  pofitive  proof,  circumltantial  evidence,  or  the 
doitrine  of  prefumptions,  muft  take  place  :  for  when  the  fail 
itfelf  cannot  be  demonftratively  evinced,  that  which  comes 
neared  to  the  proof  of  the  fait  is  the  proof  of  fuch  circum¬ 
ftances  which  either  necelTarily  or  ufually  attend  fuch  fads  ; 
and  thele  are  called  prefumptions,  which  are  only  to  be  relied 
upon  till  the  contrary  be  adtually  proved. 

The  oath  adminiftered  to  the  witnefs  is  not  only  that  what 
he  depofes  lhall  be  true,  but  that  he  lhall  alfo  depofe  the 
whole  truth  :  lo  that  he  is  not  to  conceal  any  part  of  what  he 
knows,  whether  interrogated  particularly  to  that  point  or  not. 
And  all  this  evidence  is  to  be  given  in  open  court,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  parties,  their  attorneys,  the  counfel,  and  all 
byftanders  ;  and  before  the  judge  and  jury  :  each  party  having 
liberty  to  except  to  its  competency,  which  exceptions  are 
publicly  ftated,  and  by  the  judge  are  openly  and  publicly 
allowed  or  difallowed,  in  the  face  of  the  country  :  which  mult 
curb  any  fecret  bias  or  partiality  that  might  arile  in  his  own 
bread. 

When  the  evidence  is  gone  through  on  both  fides,  the 
judge,  in  the  prefence  of  the  parties,  the  counfel,  and  all 
others,  fums  up  the  whole  to  the  jury  ;  omitting  all  fuperflu- 
pus  circumftances,  obferving  wherein  the  main  queftion  and 
principal  ilfue  lies,  dating  what  evidence  has  been  given  to 
fupport  it,  with  fuch  remarks  as  he  thinks  neceflary  for  their 
diredtion,  and  giving  them  his  opinion  in  matters  of  law  ant¬ 
ing  upon  that  evidence. 

The  jury,  after  the  proofs  are  fummed  up,  unlefs  the  cafe 
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be  very  clear,  withdraw  from  the  bar  to  confider  of  their 
verdift  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  intemperance  and  caufelefs 
delav,  are  to  be  kept  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle, 
unleifs  by  permiffion  of  the  judge,  till  they  are  unaniinouily 
agreed.  A  method  of  accelerating  unanimity  not  wholly  un¬ 
known  in  other  conllitutions  of  Europe,  and  in  matters  of 
greater  concern.  For  by  the  golden  bull  of  the  empire,  if, 
after  the  congrefs  is  opened,  the  eleftors  delay  the  eleftion  of 
a  king  of  the  Romans  for  thirty  days,  they  fhall  be  fed  only 
with  bread  and  water  till  the  fame  is  accomplifhed.  But  if 
our  juries  eat  or  drink  at  all >  or  have  any  eatables  about  them, 
without  confent  of  the  court,  and  before  verdift,  it  is  fineable; 
and  if  they  do  fo  at  his  charge  for  whom  they  afterwards  find, 
it  will  fet  afide  the  verdift.  Alfo,  if  they  fpeak  with  either  of 
the  parties  or  their  agents  after  they  are  gone  from  the  bar,  or 
if  they  receive  any  frefh  evidence  in  private,  or  if,  to  prevent 
difpntes,  they  call  lots  for  whom  they  fhall  find,  any  of  thel'e 
circumfiances  will  entirely  vitiate  the  verdift.  And  it  has 
been  held,  that  if  the  jurors  do  not  agree  in  their  verdift 
before  the  judges  are  about  to  leave  the  town,  though  they 
are  not  to  be  threatened  or  imprifoned,  the  judges  are  not 
bound  to  wait  for  them,  but  may  carry  them  round  the 
circuit  from  town  to  town  in  a  cart.  This  neceffity  of  a  total 
unanimity  feems  to  be  peculiar  to  ouj-  own  conftitution ;  or  at 
leaft,  in  the  nembda  or  jury  of  the  ancient  Goths,  there  was 
required  (even  in  criminal  cafes)  only  the  confent  of  the 
major  part ;  and  in  cafe  of  an  equality,  the  defendant  was 
held  to  be  acquitted. 

When  they  are  all  unanimoufly  agreed,  the  jury  return 
back  to  the  bar;  and  before  they  deliver  their  verdift,  the 
plaintiff  is  bound  to  appear  in  court,  by  himfelf,  attorney,  or 
counfel,  in  order  to  anl’wer  the  amercement  to  which  by  the 
old  law  he  is  liable,  in  cafe  he  fails  in  his  fait,  as  a  punilhment 
for  his  falfe  claim.  To  be  amerced,  or  a  mercie,  is  to  be  at 
the  king’s  mercy  with  regard  to  the  fine  to  be  impofed  ;  in 
mifericordia  domini  regis  pro  falfo  clamore  fuo.  The  amerce¬ 
ment  is  difufed,  but  the  form  ftill  continues  ;  and  if  the 
plaintiff  does  not  appear,  no  verdift  can  be  given  ;  but  the 
plaintiff  is  faid  to  be  nonfuit,  non  fequitur  clamorem  fuum. 
Therefore  it  is  ufual  for  a  plaintiff,  when  he  or  his  counfel 
perceives  that  he  has  not  given  evidence  lufficient  to  maintain 
his  itfue,  to  be  voluntarily  nonfuited,  or  withdraw  himfelf : 
whereupon  the  crier  is  ordered  to  call  the  plaintiff;  and  if  nei¬ 
ther  he,  nor  any  body  for  him,  appears,  he  is  nonfuited,  the 
jurors  are  difeharged,  the  aftion  is  at  an  end,  and  the  defend¬ 
ant  fhall  recover  his  cofts.  The  reafon  of  this  practice  is, 
that  a  nonfuit  is  more  eligible  for  thy  plaintiff  than  a  verdift 
againlt  him  :  for  after  a  nonfuit,  which  is  only  a  default,  he 
may  commence  the  fame  fuit  again  for  the  fame  caufe  of 
aftion  ;  but  after  a  verdict  had,  and  judgment  confequent 
thereupon,  he  is  for  ever  barred  from  attacking  the  defendant 
upon  the  farhe  ground  of  complaint.  But  in  cafe  the  plaintiff 
appears,  the  jury  by  their  foreman  deliver  in  their  verdift. 

A  verdift,  vere  diflum,  is  either  privy  or  public.  A  privy 
verdift  is  when  the  judge  hath  left  or  adjourned  the  court : 
and  the  jury,  being  agreed,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  their 
tjonfinement,  obtain  leave  to  give  their  verdift  privily  to  the 
judge  out  of  court :  which  privy  verdift  is  of  no  force,  unlefs 
afterwards  affirmed  by  a  public  verdift  given  openly  in  court ; 
wherein  the  jury  may,  if  they  pleafe,  vary  from  their  privy 
verdift.  So  that  the  privy  verdift  is  indeed  a  mere  nullity  ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  dangerous  praftice,  allowing  time  for  the 
parties  to  tamper  with  the  jury,  and  therefore  very  leldom 
indulged.  But  the  only  effectual  and  legal  verdift  is  the 
public  verdiCt  :  in  which  they  openly  declare  to  have  found 
the  iffue  for  the  plaintiff,  or  for  the  defendant ;  and  if  for  the 
plaintiff,  they  afl'efs  the  damages  alfo  fullained  by  the  plaintiff. 
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in  confequence  of  the  injury  upon  which  the  aftion  is 
brought. 

When  the  jury  have  delivered  in  their  verdift,  and  it  is 
recorded  in  court,  they  are  then  difeharged  ;  and  fo  ends  the 
trial  by  jury  :  a  trial  which  ever  has  been,  and  it  is  hoped  ever 
will  be,  looked  upon  as  the  glory  of  thC  Englifh  law.  It  is 
certainly  the  moft  tranfeendant  privilege  which  any  fubjeft 
can  enjoy  or  wifh  for,  that  he  cannot  be  affefted  either  in  his 
property,  his  liberty,  or  his  perfon,  but  by  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  of  twelve  of  his  neighbours  and  equals.  A  conftitution 
that  we  may  venture  to  affirm  has,  under  Providence,  lccured 
the  juft  liberties  of  this  nation  for  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages. 
And  therefore  a  celebrated  French  writer,  who  concludes, 
that  becaufe  Rome,  'Sparta,  and  Carthage,  have  loft  their 
liberties,  therefore  thofe  of  England  in  time  muft  perifh, 
fhould  have  recollefted,  that  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  at 
the  time  when  their  liberties  were  loft,  were  ftrangers  to  the 
trial  by  jury. 

Great  as  this  eulogium  may  feem,  it  is  no  more  than  this 
admirable  conftitution,  when  traced  to  its  principles,  will  be 
found  in  fober  reafon  to  deferve. 

The  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  which  fecures  both 
our  perfons  and  our  properties,  is  the  great  end  of  civil  fociety. 
But  if  that  be  entirely  entrufted  to  the  magiftracy,  a  feleft 
body  of  men,  and  thofe  generally  felefted  by  the  prince  or 
fuch  as  enjoy  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate,  their  decifions,  in 
l'pite  of  their  own  natural  integrity,  will  have  frequently  an 
involuntary  bias  towards  thofe  of  their  own  rank  and 
dignity  :  it  is  not  to  be  expefted  from  human  nature,  that  the 
few  fhould  be  always  attentive  to  the  interefts  and  good  of  the 
many.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  power  of  judicature  were 
placed  at  random  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  their  decifions 
would  be  wild  and  capricious,  and  a  new  rule  of  aftion  would 
be  every  day  eftablifhed  in  our  courts.  It  is  wifely  therefore 
ordered,  that  the  principles  and  axioms  of  law,  which  are 
general  propofitions  llowing  from  abftrafted  reafon,  and  not 
accommodated  to  times  or  to  men,  fhould  be  depofited  in  the 
breafts  of  the  judges,  to  be  occafionally  applied  to  fuch  fafts 
as  come  properly  afcertained  before  them.  For  here  partiality 
can  have  little  lcope  ;  the  law  is  well  known,  and  is  the  fame 
for  all  ranks  and  degrees  :  it  follows  as  a  regular  conclufion 
from  the  premiffes  of  faft  pre-eflablifhed.  But  in  fettling  and 
adjufting  a  queftion  of  faft,  when  intrufted  to  any  fingle 
magiftrate,  partiality  and  injdftice  have  an  ample  field  to 
range  in,  either  by  boldly  afl'erting  that  to  be  proved  which  is 
not  fo,  or  more  artfully  by  fupprefting  fome  circumftances, 
ftretching  and  warping  others,  and  diltinguiftnng  away  the 
remainder.  Here  therefore  a  competent  number  of  fenfible 
and  upright  jurymen,  chofen  by  lot  from  among  thofe  of  the 
middle  rank,  will  be  found  the  belt  inveftigators  of  truth,  and 
the  furelt  guardians  of  public  juftice.  Fur  the  moft  powerful 
individual  in  the  ftate  will  be  cautious  of  committing  any 
flagrant  invafion  of  another’s  right,  when  he  knows  that  the 
faft  of  his  opprellion  muft  be  examined  and  decided  by  twelve 
indifferent  men  not  appointed  till  the  hour  of  trial ;  and  that 
when  once  the  faft  is  afcertained,  the  law  muft  of  courl'e 
redrefs  it.  This  therefore  preferves  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
that  fhare  which  they  ought  to  have  in  the  adminiftration  of 
public  juftice,  and  prevents  the  encroachments  of  the  more 
powerful  and  wealthy  citizens. 

Criminal  Trials.  The  regular  and  ordinary  method  of 
proceeding  in  the  courts  of  criminal  jurifdiftion  may  bediflri- 
buted  under,  twelve  general  heads,  following  each  other  in  a 
progreftive  order  :  viz.  i.  Arrelt ;  2.  Commitment  and  bail ; 
3.  Profccution  ;  4.  Procefs ;  5.  Arraignment,  and  its  incidents  ; 
6.  Plea,  and  illue ;  7.  Trial,  and  conviftion ;  8.  Clergy ; 
9,  Judgment,  and  its  confequences  3  10.  Reverfal  of  Judg-» 
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tnentf.il.  Reprieve,  or  pardon;  12.  Execution.  See  Ar¬ 
rest,  Commitment,  Presentment,  Indictment,  Infor¬ 
mation,  Appeal,  Process  upon  an  Indictment,  Arraign¬ 
ment,  and  Plea  ;  in  which  articles  all  the  forms  which 
precede  the  trial  are  defcribed,  and  are  here  enumerated  in 
the  proper  order. 

The  feveral  methods  of  trial  and  conviftion  of  offenders, 
eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  formerly  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  at  prelent,  through  the  fuperftition  of  our  Saxon 
anceftors;  who,  like  other  northern  nations,  were  extremely 
addicted  to  divination  ;  a  character  which  Tacitus  obferves  of 
the  ancient  Germans.  They  therefore  invented  a  confiderable 
number  of  methods  of  purgation  or  trial,  to  preferve  innocence 
from  the  danger  of  .falfe  witnelfes,  and  in  confequence  of  a 
notion  that  God  would  always  interpofe  miraculoufly  to 
vindicate  the  guiltlefs ;  as,  i.  By  Ordeal  j  2.  By  Corsned  ; 
3.  By  Battel.  See  thofe  articles. 

4.  A  fourth  method  is  that  by  the  peers  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Court  of  Parliament  ;  or  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  when  a  peer  is  capitally  indifted  ;  for  in  cafe  of  an 
appeal,  a  peer  fhall  be  tried  by  jury.  This  differs  little  from 
the  trial  per  patriam,  or  by  jury;  except  that  the  peers  .need 
not  all  agree  in  their  verdift;  and  except  alfo,  that  no  fpecial 
verdift  can  be  given  in  the  trial  of  a  peer;  becaufe  the  lords  of 
parliament,  or  the  lord  high  fteward  (if  the  trial  be  had  in  his 
court),  are  judges  fufficiently  competent  of  the  law  that  may 
arife  from  the  faft;  but  the  greater  number,  confuting  of 
twelve  at  the  leaft,  will  conclude  and  bind  the  minority. 

The  trial  by  jury,  or  the  country,  per  patriam,  is  alfo  that 
trial  by  the  peers  of  every  Briton,  which,  as  the  great  bulwark 
of  his  liberties,  is  fecured  to  him  by  the  great  charter  :  nullus 
liber  homo  capitatur ,  vel  imprifonetur,  aut  exulet,  aut  all  quo  alio 
inodo  defruatur,  nif  per  legale  judicium  parium  fuorum ,  vel  per 
legem  terre. 

When  therefore  a  prifoner  on  his  Arraignment  has 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  for  his  trial  hath  put  himfelf  upon  the 
country,  which  country  the  jury  are,  the  fheriff  of  the  county 
muft  return  a  panel  of  jurors,  liber  os  et  legates  homines ,  de 
viceneto ;  that  is,  freeholders  without  juft  exception,  and  of  the 
vij'ne  or  neighbourhood  ;  which  is  interpreted  to  be  of  the 
county  where  the  fact  is  committed.  If  the  proceedings  are 
before  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  there  is  time  allowed 
between  the  arraignment  and  the  trial,  for  a  jury  to  be  impa¬ 
nelled  by  writ  of  venire facias  to  the  fheriff,  as  in  civil  caules  ; 
and  the  trial  in  cafe  of  a  mifdemeanor  is  had  at  nifiprius, 
unlefs  it  be  of  fuch  confequence  as  to  merit  a  trial  at  bar ; 
which  is  always  invariably  had  when  the  nrifoner  is  tried  for 
.any  capital  offence.  But,  before  commiffioners  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  gaol-delivery,  the  fheriff,  by  virtue  of  a  general 
precept  direfted  to  him  beforehand,  returns  to  the  court  a 
panel  of  forty-eight  jurors,  to  try  all  felons  that  may  be  called 
upon  their  trial  at  that  feffion  ;  and  therefore  it  is  there  ulual 
to  try  all  felons  immediately  or  foon  after  their  arraignment. 
But  it  is  not  cuftomary,  nor  agreeable  to  the  general  courle  of 
proceedings,  unlefs  by  confent  of  parties,  to  try  perfons  in— 
difted  of  fmaller  mifdemeanors  at  the  fame  court  in  which 
they  have  pleaded  not  guilty,  or  traverfed  the  indiftment. 
But  they  ulually  give  fecurity  to  the  court  to  appear  at  the 
next  alfizes  or  feffion,  and  then  and  there  to  try  the  traverfe, 
giving  notice  to  the  profecutor  of  the  fame. 

In  cafes  of  high-treafon,  whereby  corruption  of  blood  may 
enfue  (except  treafon  in  counterfeiting  the  king’s  coin  or 
deals),  or  mifprifion  of  fuch  treafon,  it  is  enacted  by  ftatute 
7  W.  III.  c.  3.  firft,  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  tried  for  any  fuch 
treafon,  except  an  attempt  to  aflaffinate  the  king,  unlefs  the 
indiftment  be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  com- 
?aUted :  next,  that  the  prifoner  ftiall  have  a  copy  of  the  in¬ 


dictment  (which  includes  the  caption),  but  not  the  name*  of 
the  witneffes,  five  days  at  leaft  before  the  trial,  that  is,  upon 
the  true  conftruftion  of  the  aft,  before  his  arraignment ;  for 
then  is  his  time  to  take  any  exceptions  thereto,  by  way  of  plea 
or  demurrer  :  thirdly,  that  he  fhall  alfo  have  a  copy  of  the 
panel  of  jurors  two  days  before  his  trial :  and,  laftly,  that  he 
fhall  have  the  fame  compulfive  procefs  to  bring  in  his  wit- 
nefles  for  him,  as  was  ufual  to  compel  their  appearance  againft 
him.  And  by  ftatute  7  Ann.  c.  21.  (which  did  not  take  place 
till  after  the  deceafe  of  the  late  Pretender)  all  perfons  indifted 
for  high-treafon,  or  mifprifions  thereof,  fhall  have  not  only  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  but  a  lift  of  all  the  witneffes  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  of  the  jurors  impanelled,  with  their  profeflions  and 
places  of  abode,  delivered  to  him  ten  days  before  the  trial,  and 
in  the  prefence  of  two  witneffes,  the  better  to  prepare  him  to 
make  his  challenges  and  defence.  And  no  perfon  indicted  for 
felony  i3,  or  (as  the  law  ftands)  ever  can  be,  entitled  to  fuch 
copies  before  the  time  of  his  trial. 

When  the  trial  is  called  on,  the  jurors  are  to  be  {worn  as 
they  appear,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unlefs  they  are  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  party. 

.Challenges  may  here  be  made,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  or  on  that  of  the  prifoner ;  and  either  to  the  whole  array, 
or  to  the  feparate  polls,  for  the  very  fame  reafons  that  they 
may  be  made  in  civil  caufes.  But  in  criminal  cafes,  or  at 
leaft  in  capital  ones,  there  is,  in  favor  em  vitas,  allowed  to  the 
prifoner  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  fpecies  of  challenge,  to  a 
certain  number  of  jurors,  without  {bowing  any  caufe  at  all ; 
which  is  called  a  peremptory  challenge  ;  a  provifion  full  of  that 
tendernefs  and  humanity  to  prifoners  for  which  our  Englifh 
laws  are  juftly  famous.  This  is  grounded  on  two  reafons. 
1.  As  every  one  muft  be  fenfible  what  fudden  impreffioi  s  ard 
unaccountable  prejudices  we  are  apt  to  conceive  upon  the  bare 
looks  and  geftures  of  another;  and  how  neceffary  it  is  that  a 
prifoner  (when  put  to  defend  his  life)  ffiould  have  a  good 
opinion  of  his  jury,  the  want  of  which  might  totally  difcoucert 
him  ;  the  law  wills  not  that  he  fhould  be  tried  by  any  one 
man  againft  whom  he  has  conceived  a  prejudice,  even  without 
being  able  to  affign  a  reafon  for  fuch  his  diflike.  2.  Becaufe, 
upon  challenges  for  caufe  fhown,  if  the  reafon  affigned  prove 
infufficient  to  let  afide  the  juror,  perhaps  the  bare  queftioning 
his  indifference  may  fometimes  provoke  a  refentment ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  ill  confequences  from  which,  the  prifoner  is  ftill  at 
liberty,  if  he  pleafes,  peremptorily  to  fet  him  afide. 

The  peremptory  challenges  of  the  prifoner  muft,  however, 
have  fome  reafonable  boundary  ;  otherwife  he  might  never  be 
tried.  This  reafonable  boundary  is  fettled  by  the  common 
law  to  be  the  number  of  thirty-five  ;  that  is,  one  under  the 
number  of  three  full  juries. 

If  by  reafon  of  challenges  or  the  default  of  the  jurors,  a 
fufficient  number  cannot  be  had  of  the  original  panel,  a  tales 
may  be  awarded  as  in  civil  caufes,  till  the  number  of  twelve  is 
fworn,  “  well  and  truly  to  try,  and  true  deliverance  make, 
between  our  fovereign  lord  the  king  and  the  prifoner  whom 
they  have  in  charge ;  and  a  true  verdi ft  to  give,  according  to 
their  evidence.” 

When  the  jury  is  fworn,  if  it  be  a  caufo  of  any  confe¬ 
quence,  the  Indictment  is  ufually  opened,  and  the  evidence 
marffialled,  examined,  and  enforced  by  the  counfel  for  the 
crown  or  profecution.  But  it  is  a  fettled  rule  at  common 
law,  that  no  counfel  ftiall  be  allowed  a  prifoner  upon  his  trial 
upon  the  general  ifliie,  in  any  capital  crime,  unlefs  fome  point 
of  law  fhall  arife  proper  to  be  debated.  A  rule  which  (however 
it  may  be  palliated  under  cover  of  that  noble  declaration  of 
the  law,  when  rightly  underftood,  that  the  judge  fhall  be 
counfel  for  the  prifoner  ;  that  is,  ftiall  fee  that  the  proceedings 
againft  him  are  legal  and  ftriftly  regular)  feerns  to  be  not  at 
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all  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of,  the  humane  treatment  of  pri¬ 
soners  by  the  Englifh  law.  For  upon  what  face  of  reafon  can 
that  afliftance  be  denied  to  fave  the  life  of  a  man,  which  yet 
is  allowed  him  in  profecutions  for  every  petty  trefpafs  ?  Nor 
indeed  is  it,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  a  part  of  our  ancient  law  ;  for 
the  Mirrour,  having  obferved  the  neceflity  of  counfel  in  civil 
fuits,  “  who  know  how  to  forward  and  defend  the  caufe  by 
the  rules  of  law,  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,"  immediately 
afterwards  fubjoins,  “  and  more  neceffary  are  they  for  defence 
upon  indictments  and  appeals  of  felony,  than  upon  other 
venial  caules.”  And,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  judges  themfelves 
are  fo  fenfible  of  this  defeft  in  our  modern  practice,  that  they 
feldom  fcruple  to  allow  a  prifoner  counfel  to  ftand  by  him  at 
the  bar,  and  to  inftruft  him  what  queltions  to  afk,  or  even  to 
nfk  queftions  for  him,  with  regard  to  matters  of  fa  ft  ;  for  as 
to  matters  of  lawarifing  on  the  trial,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
afliftance  of  counfel.  But  (till  this  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  left  to  the  good  pleafure  of  any  judge,  and 
is  worthy  the  interpofttion  of  the  legiflature  ;  which  has 
fhown  its  inclination  to  indulge  prifoners  with  this  reafonable 
afliftance,  by  enafting,  in  ftatute  7  W.  III.  c.  3.  that  perfons 
indifted  for  l'uch  high-treafon  as  works'  a  corruption  of  the 
blood  or  raifprifion  thereof  (except  treafon  in  counterfeiting 
the  king’s  coins  or  feals),  may  make  their  full  defence  by 
counfel,  not  exceeding  two,  to  be  named  by  the  prifoner,  and 
alligned  by  the  court  or  judge ;  and  this  indulgence,  by 
ftatute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  is  extended  to  parliamentary  im¬ 
peachments  for  high-treafon,  which  were  excepted  in  the 
former  aft. 

When  the  evidence  on  both  fides  is  clofed,  the  jury  cannot 
be  dilcharged  (unlefs  in  cafes  of  evident  neceflity)  till  they 
have  given  in  their  verdict.  If  they  find  the  prifoner  not 
guilty,  he  is  then  for  ever  quit  and  difeharged  of  the  aecufation, 
except  he  be  appealed  of  felony  within  the  time  limited  by 
law.  And  upon  fuch  his  acquittal,  or  dilcharge  for  want  of 
prolecution,  he  (hall  be  immediately  fet  at  large  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  fee  to  the  goaler.  But  if  the  jury  find  him 
guilty,  he  is  then  faid  to  be  convifted  of  the  crime  whereof  he 
ftands  indifted.  See  the  article  Conviction  ;  and,  fubfe- 
quent  thereto,  the  articles  Judgment,  Attainder,  For¬ 
feiture,  Execution;  alfo  Benefit  of  Clergy,  Reprieve, 
Pardon. 

TRIANDRIA  (from  “  three,”  and  atrip  “  a  man  or 
hulband”),  the  name  of  the  third  dais  in  Linnaeus’s  fexual 
fyftem,  confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which 
have  three  ftamina  or  male  organs. 

TRIANGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  three  fides  and  three 
angles. 

TRIBE,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  quantity  or  number  of  per¬ 
fons,  when  a  divifion  was  made  of  a  city  or  people  into  quar¬ 
ters  or  diftrifts. 

TRIBRACHYS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confiftingof  three 
fyllables,  and  thefe  all  Ihort ;  as,  melius. 

TRIBUNAL,  in  general,  denotes  the  feat  of  a  judge,  called 
in  our  courts  bench. 

TRIBUNE,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  magiftrate 
chofen  out  of  the  commons,  to  proteft  them  againft  the  op- 
preflions  of  the  great,  and  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  people 
againft  the  attempts  of  the  fenate  and  confuls.  The  tribunes 
of  the  people  were  firft  tftabliftied  in  the  year  of  Rome  259. 
The  firft  defign  of  their  creation  was  to  flu*  Iter  the  people  from 
the  cruelty  of  ufurers,  and  to  engage  them  to  quit  the  Aven- 
tine  mount,  whither  they  had  retired  in  difplealure.  Their 
number  at  firft  was  but  two ;  but  the  next  year,  under  the 
confuiate  of  A.  Pofthnmius  Amncius,  and  Calfius  Vifcel- 
Unns,  there  were  three  more  added;  and  this  number  of  five 
was  afterwards  increafed  by  L.  Trebonius  to  ton. 
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Military  Tribune,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  over  a  body  of  forces,  particularly  the  divifion 
of  a  legion ;  much  the  lame  with  our  colonel,  or  the  French 
inaitre  de  camp. 

TRIBUTARY,  one  who  pays  tribute  to  another,  in  order 
to  live  in  peace  with  him  or  fliare  in  his  proteftion. 

TRIBUTE,  a  tax  or  impoft  which  one  prince  or  Rate  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  another  as  a  token  of  dependence,  or  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  treaty,  and  as  a  purchaie  of  peace. 

TRICEPS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Muscles. 

TRICKECPTS,  Walrus  ;  a  genus  of  aquatic  animals 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  and  order  of  bnita.  This 
genus  has  no  fore-teeth,  when  full  grown  :  has  two  great  tulks 
in  the  upper  jaw,  which-  point  downwards  :  has  grinders  on 
each  fide  in  both  jaws,  which  are  compofed  of  furrowed  bones. 
The  body  is  oblong ;  the  lips  are  doubled  ;  and  the  hind  legs 
are  ftretched  backwards,  and,  as  it  were,  bound  together,  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  tail  fitted  for  fwimming.  There  are  three  fpecies; 
the  rolinarus,  dugon,  and  manatus. 

r.  The  rofinarus,  morfe,  or  fea-horfe,  has  a  round  head; 
(mail  mouth  ;  very  thick  lips,  covered  above  and  below  with 
pellucid  brifiles  as  thick  as  a  draw ;  fmall  fiery  eyes ;  two  fmall 
orifices,  inftead  of  ears;  fliort  neck  ;  body  thick  in  the  middle, 
tapering  towards  the  tail ;  (kin  thick,  wrinkled,  with  fliort 
brownilh  hairs  thinly  difperfed  ;  legs  fliort,  five  toes  on  each,  all 
connefted  by  webs,  and  fmall  nails  on  each  :  the  hind  feet  are 
very  broad  ;  each  leg  loofcly  articulated  ;  the  hind  legs  gene¬ 
rally  extended  on  a  ling  with  the  body  :  the  tail  is  very  fliort ; 
penis  long :  length  of  the  animal  from  nofe  to  tail  fometimes 
18  feet,  and  10  or  12  round  in  the  thickeft  part :  the  teeth 
have  been  fometimes  found  of  the  weight  of  30  lb.  each. 
Teeth  of  this  lize  are  only  found  on  the  coaft  of  the  Icy  Sea, 
where  the  animals  are  feldom  molefted,  and  have  time  to  attain 
their  full  growth.  See  Plate  2. 

They  inhabit  tho  coaft  of  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,  and  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the  Icy  Sea,  as 
far  as  Cape  Tfchuktfchi.  They  are  gregarious  ;  in  forne  places 
appearing  in  herds  of  hundreds.  They  are  fliy  animals,  and 
avoid  places  which  are  much  haunted  by  mankind;  but  are 
very  fierce.  If  wounded  in  the  water,  they  attempt  to  fink 
the  boat,  either  by  rifing  under  it,  or  by  ftriking  their  great 
teeth  into  the  tides  ;  they  roar  very  loud,  and  will  follow  the 
boat  till  it  gets  out  of  fight.  Numbers  of  them  are  often  fecu 
fleeping  on  an  illand  of  ice ;  if  awaked,  they  fling  themfelves 
with  great  impetuofity  into  the  fea;  at  which  time  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  approach  the  ice,  left  they  ftiould  tumble  into  the 
boat  and  overfet  it.  They  do  not  go  upon  land  till  the  coaft  is 
clear  of  ice.  At  particular  times  they  land  in  amazing  num¬ 
bers  :  the  moment  the  firft  gets  on  fliore,  fo  as  to  lie  dry,  it 
will  not  ftir  till  another  comes  and  forces  it  forward  by  beating 
it  with  its  great  teeth  ;  this  is  ferved  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  next ;  and  fo  in  fucceflion  till  the  whole  is  landed ;  con¬ 
tinuing  tumbling  over  one  another,  and  forcing  the  foremoll, 
for  the  fake  of  quiet,  to  remove  farther  up. 

They  are  killed  for  the  fake  of  their  oil,  one  walrus  pro¬ 
ducing  about  half  a  tun.  The  knowledge  of  this  chace  is  of 
great  antiquity  ;  Ofther  the  Norwegian,  about  the  year  890, 
made  a  report  of  it  to  King  Alfred,  having,  as  he  lays,  made 
the  voyage  beyond  Norway,  for  the  more  commoditic  of  fijhing 
of  horfc-zvhales,  which  have  in  their  teeth  bones  of  great  price 
and  excellency,  whereof  he  brought  fume  at  his  return  unto  the 
king.  In  faft,  it  was  in  the  northern  world,  in  e^rly  times, 
the  fubftitute  to  ivory,  being  very  white  and  very  hard.  Their 
fkins,  Ofther  lays,  were  good  to  cut  into  cables.  M.  de  Buflon 
fays,  he  has  feen  braces  for  coaches  made  of  the  Ik  in,  which 
were  both  ftrong  and  elaftic. 
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They  bring  one,  or  at  moft  two,  young  at  a  time  :  they  feed 
on  fea  herbs  and  fifh  ;  alfo  on  {hells,  which  they  dig  out  of  the 
fand  with  their  teeth  :  they  are  laid  alfo  to  make  ufe  of  their 
teeth  to  afeend  rocks  or  pieces  of  ice,  fattening  them  to  the 
cracks,  and  drawing  their  bodies  up  by  that  means.  Befides 
mankind,  they  feem  to  have  no  other  enemy  than  the  white 
bear,  with  whom  they  have  terrible  combats ;  but  generally 
come  off  victorious,  by  means  of  their  great  teeth. 

In  Captain  Cook’s  Voyages  we  have  the  following  affefting 
account  of  their  parental  attachment  to  their  young.  “  On 
the  approach  of  the  boats  towards  the  ice,  they  took  their  young 
ones  under  their  fins,  and  attempted  tc  el'eape  with  them  into 
the  fea.  Some,  whole  cubs  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  left 
floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  rote  again,  and  carried 
them  down,  fometimes  juft  as  our  men  were  on  the  point  of 
taking  them  into  the  boat ;  and  could  be  traced  bearing  them 
to  a  contiderable  diftance  through  the  water,  which  was  (rained 
with  their  blood.  They  were  afterwards  obferved  bringing 
them,  at  intervals,  above  the  furface,  as  if  for  air,  and  again 
plunging  under  it,  with  a  horrid  bellowing.  The  female,  in 
particular,  whole  young  one  had  been  killed,  and  taken  into 
the  boat,  became  lb  furious,  that  ttie  even  ftruck  her  two  tulks 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cutter.” 

2.  The  di/gon,  or  Indian  walrus,  is  diflinguifhed  by  the 
ttrflcs  which  extend  out  of  the  mouth  from  the  upper  jaw  being 
placed  near  each  other.  It  inhabits  the  feas  lying  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Philippine  iflands.  This  animal, 
fo  far  as  can  be  known,  refembles  the  morfe  very  much  :  the 
head  is,  however,  more  lengthened  and  narrower ;  the  noftrils 
are  large,  and  placed  higher  ;  like  the  former  fpeeies,  there  are 
no  tufks  in  the  under  jaw,  but  thofe  in  the  upper  jaw,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  are  placed  near  each  other,  bent  out¬ 
wards,  and  refemble  cutting  teeth,  only  that  they  are  near  fix 
inches  long ;  there  are  four  grinders  on  each  fide  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower ;  thefe  laft  are  diftant  from  the 
tulks,  and  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  morfe  :  the  female 
has  two  teats  on  the  breaft  :  the  chin  has  a  briftly  beard  ;  the 
ears  are  fliort  ;  the  feet  broad  ;  and  the  legs  fo  fhort  that  the 
belly  trails  on  the  ground.  When  full  grown,  the  animal  is 
fix  ells  in  length  ;  the  male  being  rather  larger  than  the  fe¬ 
male,  which  has  breafts  like  a  woman  :  it  feeds  on  a  green 
fea  mofs  or  weed,  which  grows  near  the  fhore.  The  figure, 
manners,  and  hiftory,  of  this  animal,  are  very  imperfectly 
known ;  but  we  are  informed  that  its  fiefh  eats  like  beef. 

3.  Manatus,  fifh-tailed  walrus,  or  fea-cow,  has  no  tufks,  and 
no  hind  feet.  Of  this  fpeeies  there  are  two  varieties  5  the 
auftralis  or  lamantin,  and  the  borealis  or  whale-tailed  manati. 
The  lamantin  inhabits  the  African  and  American  feas,  parti-  ■ 
cularly  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  which  they  frequently  enter, 
ieldom  going  far  from  the  fhore.  The  lamantin  varies  in  fize 
from  eight  to  feventeen  feet  long,  is  fix  or  feven  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  from  500  to  .800  pounds  weight :  the  fkin  is  of 
a  dark  or  black  afh  colour ;  there  are  nine  fquare-fhaped 
grinders  on  each  fide  in  each  jaw,  which  are  covered  with  a 
glafly  cruft  of  enamel ;  the  back  bone  has  50  joints  or  ver¬ 
tebrae  :  it  is  a  thick  clumfy  animal,  having  no  properly  diftinft 
neck,  as  the  body  continues  almoft  of  an  equal  thicknefs  to 
the  head.  The  female  has  two  teats  placed  near  the  arm-pits. 
This  animal  never  comes  on  fhore,  but  frequents  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers,  brouzing  on  the  grafs  which  grows  clofe  to 
tfte  water.  There  feems  to  be  two  varieties,  differing  con- 
fiderably  in  fize.  The  larger  frequents  the  feas  near  the 
mouths  of  large  rivers ;  and  the  fmaller  is  found  higher  up 
the  fame  rivers,  and  in  inland  frefh  water  lakes,  but  never 
goes  to  the  fea. 

We  are  told  that  this  animal  is  often  tamed  by  the  native 
inhabitants  of  America,  and  that  it  delights  in  mufic  ;  hence. 


according  to  forne  authors,  it  is  probably  the  dclphinus  or 
dolphin  of  the  ancients  :  and  feme  believe,  that  what  has 
been  written  concerning  mermaids  and  firens  mu  ft  be  referred 
to  this  animal.  It  has  a  voracious  appetite,  and  is  perpe¬ 
tually  eating :  it  is  monogamious,  or  lives  in  families  of  one 
male,  one  female,  a  half  grown  and  a  very  fmall  young  one , 
copulates  in  the  fpring,  the  female  at  firft  flying  in  various 
playful  circles,  and  then  throwing  herfelf  on  her  back  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  male  :  when  pafturing  on  the  aquatic  plants,  the 
back  is  often  above  water:  and,  as  the  fkin  is  full  of  a  fpeeies 
of  loufe,  numbers  of  fea  fowls  perch  on  them,  to  pick  out 
the  infeCts.  They  bellow  like  bulls  :  their  fight  is  very  weak, 
but  their  hearing  extremely  acute ;  the  fore-feet  are  palmated 
and  fin-fhaped,  almoft  like  thofe  of  a  fea- turtle  j  and  inftead 
of  hind-feet  they  have  a  horizontal  tail;  they  have  no  external 
ears ;  the  noftrils  are  diftindl,  and  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other ;  the  females  have  two  teats  about  the  breaft  ;  the  upper 
lip  is  full  of  fharp,  prickly,  rigid  briftles.  This  animal  has 
great  affinity  to  the  whale  and  leal  tribes.  The  fiefh  is  very 
good  eating. 

The  whale-tailed  manati  inhabits  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
America,  the  north-eaft  of  Afia,  and  the  iflands  which  lie  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  coafts.  This  animal  very  often  enters  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers;  is  fometimes  23  feet  long,  and  weighs 
8000  pounds;  the  fkin,  while  wet,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but 
becomes  black  when  dry.  Inftead  of  grinders,  this  fpeeies  has, 
on  each  fide  of  each  jaw,  a  large  rugged  bone.  The  back¬ 
bone  has  60  vertebrae  or  joints :  the  body  is  very  clumfy,  and 
much  deformed ;  its  circumference  at  the  fhoulders  is  1 2  feet, 
at  the  belly  20,  and  near  the  tail  only  four ;  the  neck  is  near 
feven  feet  round,  and  the  head  only  3 1  inches. 

They  live  perpetually  in  the  water,  and  frequent  the  edges 
of  the  fliores ;  and  in  calm  weather  fwim  in  droves  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers :  in  the  time  of  flood  they  come  fo  near  the 
land,  that  a  perfon  may  ttroke  them  with  his  hand  :  if  hurt, 
they  fwim  out  to  fea  ;  but  prefently  return  again.  The  fe¬ 
males  oblige  the  young  to  fwim  before  them,  while  the  other 
old  ones  furround,  and  as  it  were  guard  them  on  all  tides.  The 
affection  between  the  male  and  female  is  very  great :  for  if  fhe 
is  attacked,  he  will  defend  her  to  the  utmoft ;  and  if  fhe  is 
killed,  will  follow  her  corpfe  to  the  very  fhore,  and  fwim  for 
fome  days  near  the  place  it  has  been  landed  at.  They  copu¬ 
late  in  the  fpring,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  human  kind, 
efpecially  in  calm  weather,  towards  the  evening.  The  female 
fwims  gently  about ;  the  male  purfues ;  till,  tired  with  wan¬ 
toning,  fhe  flings  herfelf  on  her  back,  and  admits  his  embraces, 
Steller  thinks  they  go  with  young  about  a  year;  it  is  certain 
that  they  bring  but  one  young  one  at  a  time,  which  they 
fuckle  by  two  teats  placed  between  the  breaft.  They  are  vaftly 
voracious  and  gluttonous  ;  and  feed  not  only  on  the  fuci  that 
grow  in  the  fea,  but  fuch  as  are  flung  on  the  edges  of  the 
fhore.  When  they  are  filled,  they  fall  afleep  on  their  backs. 
During  their  meals,  they  are  fo  intent  on  their  food,  that  any 
one  may  go  among  them  and  choofe  which  he  likes  beft, 
Peter  Martyr  gives  an  inftance  of  one  that  lived  in  a  lake  of 
Hifpaniola  for  25  years,  and  was  fo  tame  as  to  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  fhore  on  being  called ;  and  would  even  perform 
the  part  of  a  ferry,  and  carry  feveral  people  at  a  time  on  its 
back  to  the  oppofite  fhore. — Their  back  and  their  fides  are  ge¬ 
nerally  above  water. 

They  continue  in  the  Kamtfchatkan  and  American  feas  the 
whole  year ;  but  in  winter  are  very  lean,  fo  that  you  may 
count  their  ribs.  They  are  taken  by  harpoons  fattened  to  a 
ftrong  cord  ;  and  after  they  are  ftruck,  it  requires  the  united 
force  of  30  men  to  draw  them  on  fhore.  Sometimes  when 
they  are  transfixed,  they  will  lay  hold  of  the  rocks  with  their 
paws,  and  flick  fo  faft  as  to  leave  the  fkin  behind  before  they 
•  can 
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can  be  forced  off.  When  a  manati  is  fixucK,  its  crmpanions 
fwim  to  its  abidance  ;  fome  will  attempt  to  overturn  the  -bo4t, 
by  getting  under  it ;  others  will  prefs  clown  the  rope,  in  order 
to  break  it ;  and  others  will  flrike  at  the  harpoons  with  their  . 
tails,  with  a  view  of  getting  it  out,  in  which  they  often  fucceed.  • 
They  have  not  any  voice ;  but  make  a  noil'e  by  hard  breathing 
like  the  fnorting  of  a  horfe. 

The  fkin  is  very  thick,  black,  and  full  of  inequalities,  like 
the  bark  of'  oak,  and  fo  hard  as  fcarce  to  be  cut  with  an  axe, 
and  has  no  hair  on  it  :  beneath  the  hair  is  a  thick  blubber, 
which  tabes  like  oil  of  almonds.  The  fiefli  is  coarfer  than 
beef,  and  will  not  looit  putrify.  The  young  ones  tafte  like 
veal.  The  fkin  is  ufed  for  llioes,  and  for  covering  the  tides  of 
boats. 

TllICHOMANES,  in  botany*  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia,  and  order  o (filices.  The  parts 
of  fructification  are  folitary,  and  terminated  by  a  dyle  like  a 
bridle,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  leaf.  There  are  thirteen  fpc- 
cies  ;  of  which  two  are  natives  of  Britain,  the  pixidiferum 
and  tunbrigenfe.  i.  Pixidiferum,  or  cup-trichomanes,  has  lub- 
bipinnated  leaves,  the  pinnae  being  alternate,  clofe-lobed,  and 
linear.  It  is  found  among  ftones  in  wet  grounds  in  England, 
a.  Tunbiigcnfc,  or  Tunbridge  trichomanes,  has  pinnated  leaves, 
the  pinnae  being  oblong,  dichotomous,  decurrent,  and  dentated. 
It  is  found  in  the  filfures  of  moilt  rocks  in  Wales,  and  in  many 
rocky  places  in  Scotland. 

TRICOCCEJE  (t£ei{  “  three,”  and  xoxkoj  “  a  grain”),  the 
name  of  the  38th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  confiding  of  plants  with  a  fingle  three-cornered  cap- 
fule,  having  three  cells,  or  internal  divifions,  each  containing  a 
fingle  feed.  See  Botany. 

TRICOSANTHES,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  moncecia,  and  order  of  fyngenejia  ;  and  in  the 
natural  fydem  ranging  under  the  34th  order.  Cucurbit acece. 
There  are  four  fpecies  ;  only  one  of  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
Britilh  gardens,  the  anguina  or  fnak e-gourd,  which  is  a  native 
of  China,  an  annual,  and  of  the  cucumber  tribe. 

TPJDENT,  an  attribute  of  Neptune,  being  a  kind  of  feep- 
tre  which  the  painters  and  poets  put  into  the  hands  of  that  god, 
in  form  of  a  fpear  or  fork  with  three  teeth ;  whence  the  word. 

TRIENNIAL,  an  epithet  applied  chiefly  to  officers  or  em¬ 
ployments  which  lad  for  three  years. 

TRIENS,  in  antiquity,  a  copper  money  of  the  value  of  one 
third  of  an  as,  which  on  one  fide  bore  a  Janus’s  head,  and  on 
the  other  a  water  rat. 

TRIENTALIS,  Chickaveed  winter-green,  in  botany: 
a  genus  t5f  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  heptandria,  and 
order  of  monogynia ;  and  in  the  natural  fydem  ranging  under 
the  20th  order,  Rotacecc.  The  calyx  is  heptaphyllous ;  the 
corolla  is  equal  and  plane,  and  is  divided  intofeven  legmen  ts; 
the  berry  is  unilocular  and  dry.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the 
cur  opera  ;  which  is  indigenous,  and  the  only  genus  of  heptan¬ 
dria  that  is  lo.  The  balk  is  fingle^  five  or  fix  inches  high, 
terminated  with  five,  fix,  or  feven,  oval  pointed  leaves  ;  from 
the  centre  of  which  arife  on  long  footllalks  commonly  two 
white  barry  flowers,  each  generally  confiding  of  feven  oval 
and  equal  petals,  fucceeded  by  a  globular  dry  berry,  covered 
with  a  thin  white  rind,  having  one  cell,  and  containing  feve- 
ral  angular  feeds. 

TRIERS,  or  Treves.  See  Treves. 

TRIFOLIUM,  Tr  efoil,  or  Clover,  in  botany  :  a^genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  diudclphia,  and  order  of  de~ 
candria ;  and  in  the  natural  fydem  ranging  under  the  3  2d 
order,  Fapilionacecc.  The  flowers  are  generally  in  round  heads; 
the  pod  is  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  univalve,  not  open- 
ing,  deciduous.  The  leaves  are  three  together.  According 


to  Murray’s  edition  of  Linnaeus,  there  are  46  fpecies  5  ot  which 
1  7'  are,’  natives,  of  Britain.  We  fliall  deferibe  fome  of  the  mod 
remarkable  of  ithefe  : 

1.  Meliloti  officinalis,  or  melilot,  has  naked  racemous  pods, 
d*iperm»u$,;  wrinkly,  and  acute,  with  an  ere  ft  balk.  It  grows 
in  corn-fields' and  by  the  way-fides,  but  not  common.  The 
Italk  is  ereCt,  firm,  driated,^  branched,  and  two  or  three  feet 
high  the  leaves  ternate,  fmooth,  obtufely  oval,  and  ferrated  : 
the  flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  pendulous,  and  grow  in  long 
clofe  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the.  branches  :  the  pod  is  very  ffiort, 
turgid,  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  pendulous,  and  contains  either 
one  or  two  feeds.  The  plant  has  a  very  peculiar  drong  feent, 
and  difagreeable,  bitter,  acrid  tabe,  but  fuch,  however,  as  is 
not  difagreeable  to  cattle.  The  flowers  are  fweet-feented.  It 
has  generally  been  ebeemed  emollient  and  digebive,  and  been 
ufed  in  fomentations  and  cataplafms,  particularly  in  theplaber 
employed  in  dreffing  blibers ;  but  is  now  laid  afide,  as  its 
quality  is  found  to  be  rather  acrid  and  irritating  than  emollient 
or  refolvent.  It  communicates  a  mod  loathfome  flavour  to 
wheat  and  other  grain,  fo  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  making 
bread.  It  grows  in  corn-fields. 

2.  Tr  folium,  repens,  white  creeping  trefoil,  or  Dutch  clo¬ 
ver,  has  a  creeping  balk,  its  flower  gathered  into  an  umbel- 
lar  head,  and  its  pods  tetrafpermous.  It  is  very  common  in 
fields  and  padures.  It  is  well  known  to  be  excellent  fodder  for 
cattle ;  and  the  leaves  are  a  good  rudic  hygrometer,  as  they 
are  always  relaxed  and  flaccid  in  dry  weather,  but  ereft  in 
moib  or  rainy. 

3.  Trifolium  pratenfe,  purple  or  red  clover,  is  didinguifhed 
by  denfe  fpikes,  unequal  corollas,  by  bearded  dipulas,  amend¬ 
ing  balks,  and  by  the  calyx  having  four  equal  teeth.  This  is 
the  botanical  delcription  of  this  fpecies  given  by  Mr.  Afzelius, 
who,  in  a  paper  of  the  firb  volume  of  the  Linnaean  Tranfac- 
tions,  has  been  at  much  pains  to  remove  three  fpecies  of  the 
trifolium  from  the  confufion  in  which  they  have  been  long  in¬ 
volved  ;  namely,  the  pratenfe,  medium,  and  alpedre.  The 
red  clover  is  common  in  meadows  and  padures,  and  is  the 
fpecies  which  is  generally  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle.  It 
abounds  in  every  part  of  Europe,  in  North  America,  and 
even  in  Siberia.  It  delights  mod  in  rich,  moid,  and  funny 
places  ;  yet  fiouriffies  in  dry,  barren,  and  ffiady  places.  For 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  fee  Husbandry. 

4.  Alpeftre,  long-leaved  purple  trefoil,  or  mountain  clover, 
is  thus  charaiterifed  by  Mr.  Afzelius.  The  fpikes  are  denfe; 
the  corollas  fomewhat  equal  ;  the  dipulas  are  briftly  and  diver¬ 
gent  ;  the  leaflets  lanceolatcd  ;  the  balks  biff,  ftraight,  and 
very  fimple.  It  grows  in  dry,  mountainous,  woody  places, 
in  Hungary,  Audria,  and  Bohemia,  &c.  5  but  is  not  laid  by 
Mr.  Afzelius  to  be  a  native  of  Britain. 

5.  The  medium,  according  to  Mr.  Afzelius,  has  alfo  been 
confounded  with  the  two  fpecies  lad  mentioned ;  but  it  is  to 
be  dibinguidied  from  them  by  having  loofe  fpikes,  corollas 
fomewhat  equal,  dipulas  fubulate  and  connivent,  and  balks 
flexuofe  and  branched.  It  is  found  in  dry  elevated  fituations, 
efpecially  among  ffirnbs,  or  in  woods  where  the  foil  is  chalky 
or  clay,  in  England,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.  v 

For  a  botanical  defeription  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  trifo¬ 
lium,  fee  Lightfoot’s  Flora  Scotica,  Berkenhout’s  Synopfis  of 
the  Natural  Hiliory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Wi¬ 
thering’s  Botanical  Arrangements. 

TRIGA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  kind  of  ear  or  chariot 
drawn  by  three  horfes  ;  whence  the  name. 

TRIGLA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fiffies  belonging  to 
the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  loricated  with  rough  lines, 
and  there  are  feven  rays  in  the  membranes  of  the  gills.  rl  here 
arc  eleven  fpecies ;  of  which  the  principal  are  the  gurnardus,, 
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or  grey  gurnard ;  the  cuculus,  or  red  gurnard  ;  the  lyra,  or 
piper  j  and  the  hirundo,  or  fapphirine  gurnard.;.  ;  1  - 

TRIGLOCHIN,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants tFelqnging- 
to  the  clafs  of  hexandria ,  and  order  of  trigynia-,  and  in  the 
■natural  fyftern  ranging  under  the  fifth  order,  fripelaffiidaif/ 
The  calyx  is  triphyilous ;  the  petals  are  three'; .‘there;  hh". 
ftyle  ;  ■  the  capfule  opens  at  the  bafe.  There  are  three 'fpecies  ; 
of  which  the  paluftre  and  maritimum  are  Britiih.  i.  Palufre, 
or  arrow-headed  grafs,  has  an  oblong  trilocular  capfule.  The 
ftalkds  dm  pie,  eight  or  ten  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  long  and 
-narrow;  the  flowers  are  greenifti,  and  grow  at  the  end  of  a 
long  fpike.  It  is  frequent  in  moift  ground,  z.  Maritimum,  or 
fea-fpiked  gral's,  has  ovate  fexlocular  capfules  ;  the  ilalk  is 
ihort;  the  lpike  long,  and  (lowers  piirplifh.  It  is  frequent  on 
the  fea-coafts.  Linnaeus  fays  that  cattle  eat  thefe  two  fpecies, 
with  avidity.' 

TRIGLYPHS,  in  architecture,  a  fort  of  ornaments  re¬ 
peated  at  equal  intervals,  in  the  Doric  freeze. 

Dialing  Trig  on.  See  Dialing. 

TRIGQNALIS.  Se  ePiL.v. 


■  TIHGOJilELLfV  Fenugreek,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of 
plants  (beks'ngihg  the  clafs  of  diadelphia,  and  order  of  dc- 
Ydndria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftern  arranged  under  the  3  2d 
ordej,  Pagilicm<lcea\  \The  vexillum  and  alas  are  nearly  equal 
.  nnd  patent,  Veleinblirrg'a  tripetalous  corolla.  There  arc  twelve 
fpecies ;  'o’f  which  the  rnoft  remarkable  is  t he/ xn umgrctc um,  or 
fenugreek,  a  native  of  Montpelier  in  France.  Fenugreek  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  riies  with  a  hollow,  branching,  herba¬ 
ceous  (talk,  a  foot  and  a  halt  long,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  placed  alternately,  whofe lobes  are  oblong,  oval,  indented 
on  their  edges,  and  have  broad  furrowed  footftalks.  Fenugreek 
feeds  have  a  ltrong  dii agreeable  fmell,  and  an  unctuous  fari¬ 
naceous  tafte  accompanied  with  a  flight  bitterifti«efs.  The 
principal  ufe  of  thefe  feeds  is  in  cataplafhis  and  fomentations, 
for  flattening,  maturating,  and  dileuifing  tumors ;  and  in 
emollient  and  carminative  glyfters  They  are  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  oleum  e  mucilaginibus  of  the  (hops,  to  which 
they  communicate  a  confiderable  fltarc  of  their  fmell,  but  this 
is  not  now  in  ufe. 


TRIGONOMETRY, 


THE  art  of  meafuring  the  Tides  and  angles  of  triangles,  ei¬ 
ther  plane  or  fpherical,  whence  it  is  accordingly  called 
either  Plane  Trigonometry,  or  Spherical  Trigono¬ 
metry. 

Trigonometry  is  an  art  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  the  mathema¬ 
tical  fciences,  efpecially  in  aftronomy,  navigation,  furveying, 
dialing,  geography,  &c.  Sec.  By  it  we  come  to  know  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth,  the  planets  and  ftars,  their  diftances, 
motions,  eclipfes,  and  almoft  all  other  ufeful  arts  and  fciences. 
Accordingly  we  find  this  art  has  been  cultivated  from  the  ear- 
lieft  ages  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

Trigonometry,  or  the  refolution  of  triangles,  is  founded  on 
the  mutual  proportions  which  fubftft  between  the  fidss  and 
angles  of  triangles  ;  which  proportions  are  known  by  finding 
the  relations  between  the  radius  of  a  circle  and  certain  other 
lines  drawn  in  and  about  the  circle,  called  cords,  fines ,  tan¬ 
gents,  and  fecants.  The  ancients,  Menelaus,  Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy,  &c.  performed  their  trigonometry  by  means  of  the 
cords.  As  to  the  fines,  and  the  common  theorems  relating  to 
them,  they  were  introduced  into  trigonometry  by  the  Moors 
or  Arabians,  from  whom  this  art  pafied  into  Europe,  with  fe- 
veral  other  branches  of  lcicnce.  The  Europeans  have  intro¬ 
duced,  fince  the  15th  century,  the  tangents  and  fecants,  with 
the  theorems  relating  to  them. 

The  proportion  of  the  fines,  tangents,  &rc.  to  their  radius, 
is  fometimes  expreffed  in  common  or  natural  numbers,  which 
conftitute  what  we  call  the  tables  of  natural  fines,  tangents, 
and  fecants.  Sometimes  it  is  expreffed  in  logarithms,  being 
the  logarithms  of  the  faid  natural  fines,  tangents,  &c. ;  and 
thefe  conftitute  the  table  of  artificial  fines,  Sec.  Laftly,  fome¬ 
times  the  proportion  is  not  expreffed  in  numbers;  but  the 
feveral  fines,  tangents,  &c.  are  aftually  laid  down  upon  lines 
of  feales  ;  whence  th  e.  line  of  fines,  of  tangents.  See. 

trigonometry,  as  angles  are  meafured  by  arcs  of  a  circle 
vftetcribed  about  the  angular  point,  fo  the  whole  circumference 


of  the  circle  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  parts  ;  as  360 
degrees,  and  each  degree  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute 
into  60  feconds.  Sec. ;  and  then  any  angle  is  faid  to  confift  of 
fo  many  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds,  as  are  contained  in  the 
arc  that  meafures  the  angle,  or  that  is  intercepted  between  the 
legs  or  fides  of  the  angle. 

Now  the  fine,  tangent,  and  fcCant,  Sec.  of  every  degree  and 
minute,  &c.  of  a  quadrant,  are  calculated  to  the  radius  1,  and 
ranged  in  tables  for  ufe  ;  as  alfo  the  logarithms  of  the  fame  ; 
forming  the  triangular  canon.  And  thefe  numbers,  fo  ar¬ 
ranged  in  tables,  form  every  fpecies  of  right-angled  triangles ; 
fo  that  no  fuch  triangle  can  be  propofed,  but  one  fimilar  to  it 
may  be  there  found,  by  comparifon  with  which  the  propofed 
one  may  be  computed  by  analogy  or  proportion, 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

There  are  ufually  three  methods  of  refolving  triangles,  or 
the  cafes  of  trigonometry ;  viz.  geometrical  conftruftion, 
arithmetical  computation,.  and  inftrumental  operation.  In 
the  firft  method,  the  triangle  in  queftion  is  conftrufted  by 
drawing  and  laying  down  the  feveral  parts  of  their  magnitudes 
given,  viz.  the  fides  from  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  the 
angles  from  a  fcale  of  cords  or  other  inftrument ;  then  the  un¬ 
known  parts  are  meafured  by  the  fame  feales,  and  fo  they 
become  known. 

In  the  fecond  method,  having  dated  the  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  according  to  rule,  which  terms  confift  partly  of  the 
numbers  of  the  given  fides,  and  partly  of  the  fines.  Sec.  of 
angles  taken  from  the  tables,  the  proportion  is  then  refolved 
like  all  other  proportions,  in  which  a  fourth  term  is  to  be 
found  from  three  given  terms,  by  multiplying  the  fecond  and 
third  together,  and  dividing  the  produft  by  the  firft.  Or,  in 
working  with  the  logarithms,  adding  the  logarithm  of  the 
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lecond  and  third  terms  together,  and  from  the  fum  fubtrafting 
the  logarithm  of  the  firil  term  ;  then  the  number  anfweringto 
the  remainder  is  the  fourth  term  fought. 

To  work  a  cale  inftrumentally,  as  fuppofe  by  tbe  logarithm 
lines  on  one  fide  of  the  two  foot  fcales  :  Extend  the  compares 
from  the  flrft  term  to  the  fecond  or  third,  which  happens  to  be 
of  the  fame,  kind  with  it;  then  that  extent  will  reach  from  the 
other  term  to  the  fourth.  In  this  operation,  for  the  Tides  of 
triangles,  is  ufed  the  line  of  numbers  (marked  Num.)  ;  and 
for  the  angles,  the  line  of  fines  or  tangents  (marked  fin.  and 
tan.)  according  as  the  proportion  refpefts  fines  or  tangents. 
See  Sector. 

In  every  cafe  of  plane  triangles  there  muft  be  three  parts, 
one  at  leatl  of  which  muft  be  a  fide.  And  then  the  different 
circumftances,  as  to  the  three  parts  that  may  be  given,  admit 
of  three  cafes  or  varieties  only ;  viz. 

Firft,  When  two  of  the  three  parts  given  are  a  fide  and  its 
oppofite  angle.  Second,  When  there  are  given  two  tides  and 
their  contained  angle.  And,  thirdly,  When  the  three  fides 
are  gi-'en. 

To  each  of  rhefe  cafes  there  is  a  particular  rule  or  pro¬ 
portion  adapted  for  refolving  it  by. 

Firft,  7 be  ule  for  the  firft  Cafe,  or  that  in  which,  of  the 
three  parts  that  are  given,  an  a  gle  and  its  oppofite  fide  are 
two  ot  them,  is  this,  viz.  that  toe  tides  are  proportional  to  the 
lines  ot  their  op;  ofite  a  igles  ;  that  is, 

As  one  fide  given  : 

To  the  fine  of  its  oppofite  angle  :  : 

So  is  another  fide  given  %  : 

To  the  fine  of  its  oppofite  angle. 

Or,  As  the  fine  of  an  angle  given  : 

To  its  oppofite  fide  :  : 

So  is  the  fine  of  another  angle  given  : 

To  its  oppofite  fide. 

So  that,  to  find  an  angle,  we  muft  begin  the  proportion 
with  a  given  fide  that  is  oppofite  to  a  given  angle  ;  and  to  find 
a  fide,  we  muft  begin  with  an  angle  op  >ofite  to  a  given  fide. 

Example.  Suppofe  in  the  triangle  BDC  (PI.  t.  fig.  i.)  there 
be  given  the  fide  BC  =r  106,  D8  zr  65,  and  the  angle  BCD 
3 1°  49'  given  ;  to  find  the  angle  BDC  obtufe  and  the  fide  CD- 
1.  Geometrically  by  Conjlruflion. 

Draw  the  line  BC  equal  to  106,  at  C  make  an  angle  of 
31°  49'  by  drawing  CD,  take  65  in  your  conipaffes,  and  with 
one  foot  in  B  lay  the  other  upon  the  line  CD  in  D  ;  draw  the 
line  BD,  and  it  is  done;  for  the  angle  D  will  be  J20n  43', 
the  angle  B  270  28 ,  and  the  fide  DC  56.9  as  was  required. 

2.  Arithmetically  by  Logarithms. 

As  the  fide  BD  65  /  -  -  log.  1.81291 

Is  to  fine  angle  C  3  i°  49'  ...  9.72198 

So  is  the  fide  BC  106  -  -  2.02331 


11.74729 
1.8 1291 


To  fine  angle  D  1200  43' 

To  find  DC. 

As  fine  ang.  C  310  49'  9.72198 


The  fupp. 


Is  to  the  fide  BD  63  1.81291 
So  is  fine  ang.  B  27.  28  966392 


9-93438 

180.0 

59. 1 7  of  ang.  D; 

—  p 

120.43  angle  D. 
31.49  angle  C. 


11.47683 
9-72  >98 

To  the  fide  DC  36.  88  173485 
Vol.  X. 


152.32  their  fum. 


j8o.o 

152.32  fum  fubt. 
27.28  angle  B. 


Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  if  the  given  angle 
be  obtufe,  the  angle  fought  will  oe  acute ;  but  when  the  given 
angle  is  acute,  and  oppofite  to  a  lefier  given  fide,  then  the 
required  angle  is  doubtful,  whether  acute  or  obtufe  ;  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  determined  before  the  operation.  For  it  is 
plain  the  above  proportion  produces  590  17'  for  the  required 
angle  ;  but  as  it  is  obtufe,  its  fupplement  to  180  degrees  muft 
be  taken,  viz.  J2o°  43'. 

By  Gunter. 

“  The;  extent  from  65  to  106  on  the  line  of  numbers  will 
reach  from  310  49'  to  590  17'  on  the  line  of  fines.” 

Secondly,  “  The  extent  from  3  i°49'  to  270  28  on  the  line 
of  fines  will  reach  from  65  to  56.88  on  the  line  of  numbers.” 

Case  II.  When  there  are  given  two  fides  and  their  con¬ 
tained  angle,  to  find  the  reft,  the  rule  is  this  : 

As  the  fum  of  the  two  given  fide s  : 

Is  to  the  difference  of  the  fides  :  : 

So  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  the  two  oppofite 
angles  or  cotangent  of  half  the  given  angle  : 

To  tang,  of  half  the  diff.  of  thofe  angles. 

Then  he  half  diff  added  to  the  half  fum,  gives  the  greater 
of  the  two  unknown  angles  >  and  fubtradled  leaves  the  lefs  of 
the  two  angles. 

Hence,  the  angles  being  now  all  known,  the  remaining- 
third  fide  will  be  found  by  the  former  cafe. 

Ee 'tuple .  The  fide  BC  =  109,  BD  —  76  (fig.  2.),  and 
the  angle  CBD  ioi°  30'  given,  to  find  the  angle  BDC  or 
BCD,  and  the  fide  CD. 

1.  Geometrically  by  Coti/iru&ion. 

Draw  the  line  BC  109,  and  BD,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle- 
with  BC  of  ioi°  30',  and  make  BD  equal  to  76  ;  join  BC 
and  BD  with  a  right  line,  and  if  is  done;  for  the  angle  D 
being  meafured  by  the  cord  of  6o°,  will  be  47°  32',  angle  C' 
30°  58',  and  the  fide  DC  144.8,  as  was  required. 

2.  Arithmetically  by  Logarithms . 

Side  BC  109  -  109  -  180°  o' 

BD  76  -  76  101  30 

Their  fum  185  33  their  diff.  78  30  fum  of  the  ang. 

. -  -  D  and  C 

\  Sum  39  15  then. 

To  find  the  angles  D  and  C. 

As  the  fum  of  the  fides  BC  and  BD  zz  285  2.26717 


Is  to  their  difference  -  -  33  1.51851 

So  is  tang,  of  \  the  fum  of  the  angles  C  andD  390  15' 9.9 1224 


11.43075 

2.26717 


To  the  tang,  of  §  the  diff.  of  the  angles  C  and  D  8°  1  j'C).  16358 


To  half  the  fum  of  the  angles  D  and  C  -  390  15 

Add  half  the  difference  of  the  angles  C  and  D  817 


Gives  the  greater  angle  D  47  32 

Subtra&ed,  gives  the  leffer  angle  C  30  58 
To  find  DC. 

As  fine  angle  D  470  32'  -  *  9.86786- 


Is  to  the  fide  BC  109  -  -  2.03743 

So  is  fine  angle  B  ioi°  30'  -  -  9-99 1  !9 


12.02862 

9.86786 


To  the  tide  DC  required  144.8  •*  2.16076 

F 
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on  the  line  of  numbers 
the  line  of  tangents. 


3.  By  Gunter. 

ill,  ei  The  extent  from  185  to  33 
will  reach  from  39°  15'  to  8°  17' on 
2dly,  The  extent  from  angle  D  47°  32'  to  78°  30'  (the  fuppie- 
ment  of  angle  B)  on  the  line  of  fines,  will  reach  from  the 
fide  BC  109  to  144.8,  the  fide  DC  required,  on  the  line  of 
numbers.” 

Case  III.  Is  when  the  three  fides  are  given,  to  find  the 
three  angles  ;  and  the  method  of  refolving  this  cafe  is,  to  let 
a  perpendicular  fall  from  the  greateft  angle  upon  the  oppofite 
fide  or  bafe,  dividing  it  into  two  fegments,  and  the  whole 
triangle  into  two  fmaller  right-angled  triangles  :  then  it 
will  be. 

As  the  bafe  or  fum  of  the  two  fegments 
Is  to  the  fum  of  the  other  two  fides 
So  is  the  difference  of  thofe  fides 
To  the  difference  of  the  fegments  of  the  bafe. 

Then  half  this  difference  of  the  two  fegments  added  to  the 
half  fum,  or  half  the  bafe,  gives  the  greater  fegment,  and 
fubtracted  gives  the  lefs.  Hence,  in  each  of  the  two  right- 
angled  triangles,  there  are  given  the  hypothenufe,  and  the 
bafe,  befides  the  right  angle,  to  find  the  other  angles  by  the 
firft  cafe. 

Example.  The  fides  BC  (fig.  3.)  =  105,  BD  zz  85,  and 
CD  zz  50,  given  to  find  the  angles  BDC,  BCD,  or  CBD. 

1.  Geometrically  by  Conjlruftion. 

Draw  the  line  BC  equal  to  105,  take  CD  50  in  your  com- 
pafles,  and  with  one  foot  in  C  defcribe  an  arch  ;  then  take  BD 
83  in  your  compaffes,  and  with  one  foot  in  B  cut  the  former 
arch  in  D,  join  BD  and  DC,  and  it  is  done ;  for  the  angle  B, 
being  meafured,  will  be  found  28°  4',  angle  C  530  79  which 
being  added  together,  is  8i°  11',  their  fum  fubtradted  from 
l8o,  leaves  angle  D  9S0  49'  as  was  required. 

2.  Arithmetically  by  Logarithms. 

The  two  fhorteff  fides  are  BD  (  zz  83  )  and  CD  (zz  50), 
the  fum  of  which  is  135,  and  their  difference  35.  The 
ments  of  the  bafe  BC  are  found  in  this  manner  : 

As  the  fide  BC  —  105  lo 

Is  to  the  fum  of  the  fides  BD  &  DC  “135 
So  is  their  difference  zz  33 

To  the  difference  of  the  feg.  of  BC  zz  45 
Thus  the  fum  and  difference  of  the  fegments  of  the  bafe  BC 
being  known,  we  have  only  to  add  half  this  fum  zz  525  to 
half  the  difference  zz  222,  and  we  fhall  obtain  the  greater 
fegment,  which  is  zz  75  ;  which  fubtradted  from  105,  gives 
30  zz  the  fmaller  fegment.  Then 

To  find  the  angle  BDA. 

As  the  Hypothenufe  BD  =  85  log. 

Is  to  radius  =z 

So  is  the  greater  fegment  zz  75 

To  the  fum  of  the  angle  BDA  zz 
The  angle  BDA  therefore  is  equal  to  6 1°  56' 

■Let  us  now  find  the  angle  ADC,  which  is  done  thus 
As  the  hypothenufe  DC  zz  30  log. 

Is  to  radius  zz 

So  is  the  fmaller  fegment  zz  30 

To  the  fine  of  ADC  zz 

The  angle  ADC  therefore  is  equal  to  36°  53',  and 
angle  BDC  zz  98°  49'. 

To  find  the  angle  at  B,  we  have  only  to  fubtradt  the  angle 
BDA  (zz6ic  36  )  from  90°,  and  the  rcm.  28°  4'  is  the  angle 
fought.  The  angle  at  C  is  equal  to  330  7'. 

3.  By  Gunter. 

1  ft,  “  The  extent  from  103  to  135,  will  reach  from  35  to 
45  on  the  line  of  numbers.”  2dly,  “  The  extent  from  85  to 
75,  on  the  line  of  numbers,  will  reach  from  radius  to  61°  3 6', 


o' 


feg- 


2.021  T9 
2.13033 
1.34407 
1.65321 


1.92942 
10. 00000 
1.87506 
9.94564 


1.69897 
10.00000 
I  47712 

9-77815 

the  whole 


the  angle  BDA  on  the  line  of  fines."  3dly,  “  The  extent 
from  50  to  30  on  the  line  of  numbers,  will  reach  from  radius 
to  angle  ADC  36°  53'  on  the  line  of  fines.” 

The  foregoing  three  cafes  include  all  the  varieties  of  plane 
triangles  that  can  happen,  both  of  right  and  oblique-angled 
triangles.  But  befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  other  theorems 
that  are  ufeful  upon  many  occafions,  or  fuited  to  fome  parti¬ 
cular  forms  of  triangles,  which  are  often  more  expeditious  in 
ufe  than  the  foregoing  general  ones  ;  one  of  which,  for  right- 
angled  triangles,  as  the  cafe  for  which  it  fcrves  fo  often  oc¬ 
curs,  may  be  here  inferted,  and  is  as  follows. 

Case  IV.  When  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  there  are  given 
the  angles  and  one  leg,  to  find  the  other  leg,  or  the  hypo¬ 
thenufe.  Then  it  will  be 

As  radius  : 

To  given'  leg  AB  :  : 

So  is  tang,  adjacent  the  angle  A  : 

To  the  oppofite  leg  BC,  and  :  : 

So  is  fee.  of  fame  angle  A  : 

To  hypot.  AC. 

Example.  In  the  triangle  ABC  (fig.  4.),  right-angled 
at  B, 

Given  the  leg  AB  zz  162 
and  the  angle  A  zz  530  7'  48 
confeq.  the  angle  C  ZZ36  52  12 

1.  Geometrically. — Draw  the  leg  AB  zz  162  :  ereft  the  in¬ 
definite  perpendicular  BC  :  make  the  angle  A~$3C~,  and 
the  fide  AC  will  cut  BC  in  C,  and  form  the  triangle  ABC. 
Then  by  mealuring,  there  will  be  found  AC  zz  270,  and 
BCzz2i6. 

2.  Arithmetically. 

As  radius  zz  10  -  -  log.  10.0000000 


to  find  BC 
and  AC. 


To  AB  zz  162 
So  is  tang.  A  zz  530  7'  48" 


2.2095150 

io.  1249372. 


To  BC 
So  is  fee.  A 


zz  216 
zz  53O  7'  48" 


-2.3344522 

10.2218477 


To  AC  -  ~  270  -  -  2.4313627 

3.  By  Gunter. 

Extend  the  compaffes  from  450  at  the  end  of  the  tangents 
(the  radius)  to  the  tangent  of  53°-^.;  then  that  extent  will 
reach,  on  the  line  of  numbers,  from  162  to  216,  for  BC. 
Again,  extend  the  compaffes  from  36°  52'  to  90  on  the  fines; 
then  that  extent  will  reach,  on  the  line  of  numbers,  from  i6z 
to  270  for  AC. 

Note,  Another  method,  by  making  every  fide  radius,  is 
often  added  by  the  authors  on  trigonometry,  'which  is  thus : 
the  given  right-angled  triangle  being  ABC,  make  firft  the 
hypothenufe  AC  radius,  that  is,  with  the  extent  of  AC  as  a 
radius,  and  each  of  the  centres  A  and  C,  defcribe  arcs  CD  and 
AE  (fig.  5.) ;  then  it  is  evident  that  each  leg  will  reprefent 
the  fine  of  its  oppofite  angle,  viz.  the  leg  BC  the  fine  of  the 
arc  CD  or  of  the  angle  A,  and  the  leg  AB  the  fine  of  the  arc 
AE  or  of  the  angle  C..  Again,  making  either  leg  radius,  the 
other  leg  will  reprefent  the  tangent  of  its  oppofite  angle,  and 
the  hypothenufe  thefecant  of  the  fame  angle;  thus,  with  ra¬ 
dius  AB  and  centre  A  deferibing  the  arc  BF,  BC  reprefents 
the  tangent  of  that  arc,  or  of  the  angle  A,  and  the  hypothe¬ 
nufe  AC  the  fecant  of  the  fame ;  or  with  the  radius  BC  and 
centre  C  deferibing  the  arc  BG,  the  other  leg  AB  is  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  that  arc  BG  or  of  the  angle  C,  and  the  hypothenufe 
CA  the  fecant  of  the  fame. 
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And  then  the  general  rule  for  all  thefe  cafes  is  this,  viz,  that 
the  fides  bear  to  each  other  the  fame  proportions  as  the  parts 
or  things  which  they  rep refent.  And  this  is  called  making 
every  fide  radius. 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Spherical  Trigonometry  is  the  art  whereby,  from 
three  given  parts  of  a  fpherical  triangle,  we  difcover  the  reft  ; 
and,  like  plane  trigonometry,  is  either  right-angled  or  oblique- 
angled.  But  before  we  give  the  analogies  for  the  folution  of 
the  feveral  cafes  in  either,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  the  fol¬ 
lowing  theorems : 

Theorem  I.  In  all  right-angled  fpherical  triangles,  the 
lign  of  the  hypothenufe  :  radius  :  :  fine  of  a  leg  :  fine  of  its 
oppofite  angle.  And  the  fine  of  a  leg  :  radius  :  :  tangent  of 
the  other  leg  :  tangent  of  its  oppofite  angle. 

DemojiJiration.  Let  EDAFG  ( ibid,  fig.  6.)  reprefent  the 
eighth  part  of  a  fphere,  where  the  quadrantal  planes  EDFG, 
EDBC,  are  both  perpendicular  to  the  quadrantal  plane 
ADFB  ;  and  the  quadrantal  plane  ADGC  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  EDFG ;  and  the  fpherical  triangle  ABC  is  right- 
angled  at  B,  where  CA  is  the  hypothenufe,  and  BA,  BC,  are 
the  legs. 

To  the  arches  GF,  CB,  draw  the  tangents  HF,  OB,  and 
the  fines  GM,  Cl,  on  the  radii  DF,  DB  ;  alfo  draw  BL  the 
fine  of  the  arch  AB,  and  CK  the  fine  of  AC  ;  and  then  join 
IK  and  OL.  Now  HF,  OB,  GM,  Cl,  are  all  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  ADFB.  And  HD,  GK,  OL,  lie  all  in  the 
fame  plane  ADGC.  Alfo  FD,  IK,  BL,  lie  all  in  the  fame 
plane  ADGC.  Therefore  the  right-angled  triangles  HFD, 
CIK,  ODL,  having  the  equal  angles  HDF,  CKI,  OLB,  are 
fimilar.  And  CK  :  DG  :  :  Cl  :  GM  ;  that  is,  as  the  fine  of 
the  hypotheneufe  :  rad.  :  :  fine  of  a  leg  :  fine  of  its  oppofite 
angle.  For  GM  is  the  fine  of  the  arc  GF,  which  meafures 
the  angle  CAB.  Alfo,  LB  :  DF  :  :  BO  :  FH  :  that  is,  as 
the  fine  of  a  leg  :  radius  :  :  tangent  of  the  other  leg  :  tangent 
of  its  oppofite  angle.  Q.  E.  D. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  any  oblique 
fpherical  triangle  ACD  (fig.  7.)  are  to  one  another,  diredtly, 
as  the  fines  of  the  oppofite  fides.  Hence  it  alfo  follows,  that, 
in  right-angled  fpherical  triangles,  having  the  fame  perpendi¬ 
cular,  the  fines  of  the  bafes  will  be  to  each  other,  inverfely,  as 
the  tangents  of  the  angles  at  the  bafes. 

Theorem  II.  In  any  right-angled  fpherical  triangle 
ABC  (fig.  8.)  it  will  be.  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  one 
leg,  fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  other  leg  to  the  co-fine  of  the  hy¬ 
pothenufe. 

Hence,  if  two  right-angled  fpherical  triangles  ABC,  CBD 
fig.  7.)  have  the  fame  perpendicular  BC,  the  co-fines  of  their 
hypothenufes  will  be  to  each  other,  diredlly,  as  the  co-fines  of 
their  bafes. 

Theorem  III.  In  any  fpherical  triangle  it  will  be.  As 
radius  is  to  the  fine  of  either  angle,  fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  leg  to  the  co-fine  of  the  oppofite  angle. 

Hence,  in  right-angled  fpherical  triangles,  having  the 
fame  perpendicular,  the  co-fines  of  the  angles  at  the  bafe 
will  be  to  each  other,  dire&ly,  as  the  fines  of  the  vertical 
angles. 

Theorem  IV.  In  any  right-angled  fpherical  triangle  it 
will  be.  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  hypothenufe,  fo 
is  the  tangent  of  either  angle  to  the  co-tangent  of  the  other 
angle. 


As  the  fum  of  the  fines  of  two  unequal  arches  is  to  their 
difference,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  thofe  arches  to 
the  tangent  of  half  their  difference  :  and  as  the  fum  of  the 
co-fines  is  to  their  difference,  fo  is  the  co-tangent  of  half  the 
fum  of  the  arches  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  difference  of  the 
fame  arches . 

Theorem  V.  In  any  fpherical  triangle  ABC  (fig.  9.  and 
10.)  it  will  be.  As  the  co-tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  half 
their  difference,  fo  is  the  co  tangent  of  half  the  bafe  to  the 
tangent  of  the  diftance  (DE)  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
middle  of  the  bafe. 

Since  the  laft  proportion,  by  permutation,  becomes  co- 

AC-f  BC  t  .  AC— BC 

tang. - -  :  co-tang.  AE  :  :  tang. - :  tang. 

2  2 r 

DE,  and  as  the  tangents  of  any  two  arches  are,  inverfely,  as 
their  co-tangents  j  it  follows,  therefore,  that  tang.  AE  : 
AC  +  BC  AC— BC 

tang.  - - -  :  :  tang. - :  tang.  DE  j  or,  that  the 

tangent  of  half  the  bale  Is  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  the 
fides,  as  the  tangent  of  half  the  difference  of  the  fides  to  the 
-tangent  of  the  diftance  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  middle  of 
the  bafe. 

Theorem  VI.  In  any  fpherical  triangle  ABC  (fig.  9.)  it 
will  be.  As  the  co-tangent  of  half  the  fum  of  the  angles  at  the 
bafe  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference,  fo  is  the  tangent 
of  half  the  vertical  angle  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which 
the  perpendicular  CD  makes  with  the  line  CF  bife£ting  the 
vertical  angle. 


The  following  propofitions  and  remarks,  concerning  fphe¬ 
rical  triangles  (feletted  and  communicated  to  Dr.  Hutton  by 
the  Reverend  Nevil  Mafkelyne,  D.  D.  Aftronomer  Royal, 
F.  R.  S.},  will  alfo  render  the  calculation  of  them  perfpicuous, 
and  free  from  ambiguity. 

1.  A  fpherical  triangle  is  equilateral,  ifofcelar,  or  fealene, 
according  as  it  has  its  three  angles  all  equal,  or  two  of  them 
equal,  or  all  three  unequal  •,  and  vice  verfa. 

2.  The  greateft  fide  is  always  oppofite  the  greats  ft  angle, 
and  the  fmalleft  fide  oppofite  the  fmalleft  angle. 

3.  Any  two  fides  taken  together  are  greater  than  the 
third. 


4.  If  the  three  angles  are  all  acute,  or  all  right,  or  all  ob- 
tufe;  the  three  fides  will  be,  accordingly,  all  lefs  than  90°,  or 
equal  to  90°,  or  greater  than  90°  ;  and  vice  verfa.  ' 

5.  If  from  the  three  angles  A,  B,  C,  of  a  triangle  ABC, 
as  poles,  there  be  deferibed,  upon  the  furface  of  the  fphere, 
three  arches  of  a  great  circle  DE,  DF,  FE,  forming  by  their 
interfe&ions  a  new  fpherical  triangle  DEF ;  each  fide  of  the 
new  triangle  will  be  the  fupplement  of  the  angle  at  its  pole  ; 
and  each  angle  of  the  fame  triangle  will  be  the  fupplement  of 
the  fide  oppofite  to  it  in  the  triangle  ABC. 

6.  In  any  triangle  ABC,  or  A6C,  right-angled  in  A,  ift. 
The  angles  at  the  hypothenufe  are  always  of  the  fame  kind  as 
their  oppofite  fides  ;  2dly,  The  hypothenufe  is  lefs  or  greater 
than  a  quadrant,  according  as  the  fides  including  the  right 
angle  are  of  the  fame  or  different  kinds  ;  that  is  to  fay,  ac¬ 
cording  as  thefe  fame  fides  are  either  both  acute  or  both  ob- 
tufe,  or  as  one  is  acute  and  the  other  obtufe.  And  vice  verfa, 
1  ft,  The  fides  including  the  right  angle  are  always  of  the-fame 
kind  as  their  oppofite  angles :  2dly,  The  fides  including  the 
right  angle  will  be  of  the  lame  or  different  kinds,  according  as 
the  hypothenufe  is  lefs  or  more  than  90°  ;  but  one  at  leaft  of 
them  will  be  of  90°,  if  the  hypothenufe  is  fo. 
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The  Solution  of  the  Cases  of  right-angled  fpherical  Triangles  (fig.  8.) 


Cafe 

Given 

Sought 

- - — -  .  .V. 

Solution 

1 

The  hyp.  AC  and  one 
angle  A 

The  oppofite  leg' 

BC 

As  radius  :  line  hyp.  AC  :  :  line  A  :  line  BC  by 

the  former  part  of  theor.  1  ) 

2 

The  hyp.  AC  and  one 
angle  A 

The  adjacent  leg 

AB 

As  radius  :  co-line  of  A  :  :  tang.  AC  tang.  AB  (by 

the  latter  part  of  theor.  1.) 

3 

rlhe  hyp.  AC  and  one 
angle  A. 

The  other  angle 

C 

As  radius  :  co-fine  of  AC  :  :  tang.  A  :  co-tang.  C 

(by  theorem  4..J 

4 

The  hyp.  AC  and  one 

leg  AB 

The  other  leg 

BC 

As  co -line  AB  :  radius  :  :  co-fine  AC  :  co-line  BC 

(by  theorem  2.) 

S 

The  hyp.  AC  and  one 
leg  AB 

The  oppofite  angle 

C 

As  fine  AC  :  radius  :  :  fine  AB  :  line  C  (by  the 

former  part  of  theorem  1.) 

6 

The  hyp.  AC  and  one 
leg  AB 

The  adjacent  angle 

A 

As  tang.  AC  :  tang.  AB  :  :  radiu3  :  co-fine  A  ( by 

theorem  1.) 

7 

One  leg.  AB  and  the 

adjacent  angle  A 

The  other  leg 

BC 

As  radius  :  fine  AB  :  :  tangent  A  :  tangent  BC  (by 

theorem  4  ) 

8 

One  leg  AB  and  the 

adjacent  angle  A 

The  oppofite  angle 

C 

As  radius  :  fine  A  :  :  co-line  of  AB  :  co  fine  ol  C 

(by  theorem  3.) 

9 

One  leg  AB  and  the 

adjacent  angle  A 

The  hyp. 

AC 

As  co-line  of  A  :  radius  :  :  tang  AB  :  tang.  AC  1  by 

-theorem  1.) 

10 

One  leg  BC  and  the 
'-'ppofite  angle  A 

The  other  leg 

AB 

As  tang.  A  :  tang.  BC  :  :  radius  :  fine  AB  (by  theo¬ 

rem  4.) 

1 1 

One  leg  BC  and  the  op- 

pofite  angle  A 

The  adjacent  angle 

C 

As  co-fine  BC  :  radius  :  :  co-fine  ot  A  .  fine  C  (by 

theorem  3.) 

12 

One  leg  BC  and  the 
oppofite  angle  A 

The  hyp. 

AC 

As  fine  A  :  fine  BC  :  :  radius  :  fine  AC  (by  theorem 

1) 

13 

Both  legs 

AB  and  BC 

The  hyp. 

AC 

As  radius  :  co-fine  AB  :  :  co-fine  BC  :  co-fine  AC 

(by  theorem  2.) 

H 

Both  legs 

AB  and  BC 

An  angle,  fuppofe 

A 

As  fine  AB  :  radius  :  :  tang.  BC  :  tang.  A  (by  theo¬ 

rem  4.) 

*5 

Both  angles 

A  and  C. 

A  leg,  fuppofe 

AB 

As  fine  A  :  co-fine  C  :  :  radius  :  co-fine  AB  (by 

theorem  3.) 

16 

Both  angles 

A  and  C 

The  hvp. 

AC 

.■is  tang.  A  :  co-tang.  C  :  :  radius  :  co-fine  AC  (by 

theorem  4.) 

Note ,  The  ioth,  nth,  and  12th  cafes  are  ambiguous  :  fince  it  cannot  be  determined  by  the  data,  whether 
ABC,  and  AC,  be  greater  or  lefs  than  90°  degrees  each. 
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The  Solution  of  the  Cases  of  oblique  fpherical  Triangles  (fig.  9  and  10.) 


Cafe 

Given 

Sought 

Solution 

1 

Two  fides  AC,  BC, 

and  an  angle  A  oppo- 
lite  to  one  of  them  j 

The  angle  B 

oppofite-to 
the  other. 

As  fine  BC  :  fine  A  :  :  fine  AC  :  fine  B  (by  theorem  1.)  Note, 

this  cafe  is  ambiguous  when  BC  is  lefs  than  AC ;  fince  it  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  data  whether  B  be  acute  or  obtufe. 

2 

Two  lides  AC,  BC, 
and  an  angle  A  oppo- 
lite  to  one  of  them 

The  included 

angle  ACB 

Upon  AB  produced  (if  need  be)  let  fall  the  perpendicular  CD  ;  then 

(by  theorem  4.)  rad.  :  co-fine  AC  :  :  tang.  A  :  co-tang.  ACD ;  but 
(by  theorem  1.)  as  tang.  BC  :  tang.  AC  :  :  co-fine  ACD  :  co-fine 
BCD.  .Whence  ACBr:ACD±BCD  is  known. 

3 

Two  fides  AC,  BC,  J  The  other  fide 

and  anangle  A  oppofite  1  AB 

to  one  of  them 

As  rad.  :  co-fine  A  :  :  tang.  AC  :  tang.  AD  (by  theor.  1.)  and  (by 

theor.  2.)  as  co-fine  AC  :  co-fine  BC  :  :  co-fine  AD  :  co-fine  BD. 
Note,  this  and  the  laft  cafe  are  both  ambiguous  when  the  firft  is  fo. 

4 

Two  fides  AC,  AB, 
and  the  included 
angle  A 

The  other  fide 
BC 

As  rad.  :  co-fine  A  :  :  tang.  AC  :  tang.  AB  (by  theor.  1.)  whence 
AD  is  alfo  known  ;  then  (by  theor.  2.)  as  co-fine  AD  :  co-fine  BD 
:  :  co-fine  AC  :  co-fine  BC. 

S 

Two  fides  AC,  AB, 
and  the  included 
angle  A 

Either  of  the 
other  angles, 
ftippole  B 

As  rad.  :  co-fine  A  : :  tang.  AC  :  tang.  AD  (by  theor.  1.)  whence 

BD  is  known  ;  then  (by  theor.  4.)  as  fine  BD  :  fine  AD  :  :  tang  A  : 
tang.  B. 

6 

Two  angles  A,  ACB, 
and  the  fide  AC 
betwixt  them 

The  other  an- 
gle  B 

As  rad.  :  co-fine  AB  :  :  tang.  A  :  co-tang.  ACD  (by  theorem  4.) 
whence  BCD  is  alfo  known  ;  then  (by  theor.  3.)  as  fine  ACD  :  fine 
BCD  :  :  co-fine  A  :  co-fine  B. 

7 

Two  angles  A,  ACB, 

and  the  fide  AC 
betwixt  them 

Either  of  the 

other  fides, 
fuppofe  BC 

As  rad.  :  co-fine  AC  ::  tang.  A  :  co-tang.  ACD  (by  theorem  4.) 

whence  BCD  is  alfo  known:  then,  as  co-fine  BCD  :  co-fine  ACD 
:  :  tang.  AC  :  tang.  BC  (by  theor  1.) 

8 

Two  angles  A,  B,  and 
a  fide  AC  oppofite  to 
one  of  them 

T  he  fide  BC 

oppofite  the 
other 

As  fine  B  :  line  AC  :  :  fine  A  :  fine  BC  (by  theorem  1.) 

-  9 

Two  angles  A,  B,  and 
a  fide  AC  oppofite  to 
one  of  them 

The  fide  AB 
betwixt  them 

As  rad. co-fine  A  :  :  tang.  AC  :  tang.  AD  (by  theor.  1.)  and  as 
tang.  B  :  tang.  A  :  :  fine  AD  :  fine  BD  (by  theor.  4.)  whence  AB 
is  alfo  known. 

10 

Two  angles  A,  B,  and 
a  fide  AC  oppofite  to 
one  of  them 

The  other  an¬ 
gle  ACB 

As  rad.  :  co-fine  AC  :  :  tang.  A  :  co-tang.  ACD  (by  theorem  4.) 
and  as  co-fine  A  :  co-fine  B  :  :  fine  ACD  :  fine  BCD  (by  theor.  3.) 
whence  ACB  is  alfo  known. 

1 1 

All  the  three  fides 

AB,  AC,  and  BC 

An  angle, 

fuppofe  A 

AC  +  BC  AC— BC  „ 

As  tang.  iAB  :  tang. - :  :  tang. -  :  tang.  DE  the 

2  2 

1  diftance  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  middle  of  the  bafe  (by  theo¬ 
rem  6.)  whence  AD  is  known  :  then,  as  tang.  AC  :  tang.  AD  :  : 
rad.  :  co-fine  A  (by  theor.  x.) 
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All  the  three  angles 

A,  B,  and  ACB 

1 

A  fide,  fuppofe 

AC 

1  / 

.  ABC  -f  A  ABC— A  ACB  t  ... 

As  co-tang. -  :  tang. - :  :  tang. - :  tang,  ot  the 

a  2  2  2 

1  angle  included  by  the  perpendicular  and  a  line  bile&ing  the  vertical 
angles;  whence  ACD  is  alfo  known:  then  (by  theorem  5.)  tang. 

A  :  co-tang.  ACD  :  :  rad.  :  co-fine  AC. 

T  R  I 

TRIHILATiE,  from  tres,  “  three,”  and  hihm,  “  an  ex¬ 
ternal  mark  on  the  feed  the  name  of  the  23d  clafs  in 
Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method  ;  confuting  of 
plants  with  three  feeds,  which  are  marked  with  an  external 
cicatrix  or  fear,  where  they  are  fattened  within  the  fruit.  See 
Botany. 

TRIM,  implies  in  general  the  Rate  or  difpofition  by  which 
a  fhip  is  be  ft  calculated  for  the  feveral  purpoles  of  navigation. 
Thus  the  trim  of  the  hold  denotes  the  rood  convenient  and 
proper  arrangement  of  the  various  materials  contained  therein 
relatively  to  the  {hip’s  motion  or  liability  at  fea.  The  trim  of 
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the  malls  and  fails  is  alfo  their  moft  appofite  fituation  with  re-, 
gard  to  the  conltruftion  of  the  fliip  and  the  effort  of  the  wind 
upon  her  fails.  See  Seamanship. 

TRINGA,  Sandpiper  ;  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  grdllce.  The  bill  is  fomewhat  tapering,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  head  ;.  the  noltrils  are  fmall ;  the  toes  are  four  in 
number  and  divided,  the  hind  toe  being  frequently  railed  from 
the  ground.  According  to  Dr.  Latham  there  are  forty-five  fpe- 
cies,  of  which  eighteen  are  Britifli.  We  fhall  deferibe  fome  of 
the  molt  remarkable. 

1.  Fund  his,  lapwing,  or  tewit,  is  dillinguidied  by  having 
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the  bill,  crown  of  the  head,  creft,  and  throat,  of  a  black  co¬ 
lour  ;  there  is  alfo  a  black  line  under  each  eye  ;  the  back  is  of 
a  purplifh  green ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  black  and  white, 
and  the  legs  red  :  the  weight  is  eight  ounces  and  the  length 
thirteen  inches.  It  lays  four  eggs,  making  a  flight  nelf  with 
a  few  bents.  The  eggs  have  an  olive  call,  and  are  fpot- 
ted  with  black.  The  young,  as  foon  as  hatched,  run  like 
chickens  :  the  parents  fhow  remarkable  folicitude  for  them, 
flying  with  great  anxiety  and  clamour  near  them.  Unking  at 
either  men  or  dogs  that  approach,  and  often  fluttering  along 
the  ground  like  a  wounded  bird,  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  their  neft,  to  delude  their  purfuers ;  and  to  aid  the  de¬ 
ceit,  they  become  more  clamorous  when  moll  remote  from  it: 
the  eggs  are  held  in  great  clleem  for  their  delicacy,  and  are 
fold  by  the  London  poulterers  for  three  {hillings  the  dozen.  Jn 
winter,  lapwings  join  in  vail  flocks ;  but  at  that  feafon  are 
very  wild  :  their  flefh  is  very  good,  their  food  being  infe£ls 
and  worms.  During  Oftober  and  November,  they  are  taken 
in  the  fens  in  nets,  in  the  fame  manner  that  ruffs  are ;  but 
are  not  preferved  for  fattening,  being  killed  as  foon  as  caught. 

.2.  Pugnax.  The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  called  ruff,  and  the 
female  reeve.  The  name  ruff  is  given  to  the  males  becaufe 
they  are  furniflied  with  very  long  feathers,  Handing  out  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  not  unlike  the  ruff  worn  by  our  an- 
ceftors.  The  ruff  is  of  as  many  different  colours  as  there  are 
males  ;  but  in  general  it  is  barred  with  black  ;  the  weight  is 
fix  or  feven  ounces ;  the  length  one  foot.  The  female,  or 
reeve,  has  no  ruff;  the  common  colour  is  brown  ;  the  feathers 
are  edged  with  a  very  pale  colour ;  the  bread;  and  belly  white. 
Its  weight  is  about  four  ounces. 

Thefe  birds  appear  in  the  fens  in  the  earlieft  fpring,  and 
difappear  about  Michaelmas.  The  reeves  lay  four  eggs  in 
a  tuft  of  grafs,  the  firitweek  in  May,  and  fit  about  a  month. 
The  eggs  are  white,  marked  with  large  rally  fpots.  Fowlers 
avoid  in  general  the  taking  of  the  females ;  not  only  becaufe 
they  are  fmaller  than  ,the  males,  but  that  they  may  be  left  to 
breed. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  males  begin  to  hill,  that  is,  to 
colled!  on  fome  dry  bank  near  a  fplath  of  water,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  females,  who  refort  to  them.  Each  male  keeps 
poffeflion  of  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  which  it  runs  round  till 
the  grafs  is  worn  quite  away,  and  nothing  but  a  naked  circle 
is  left.  When  a.  female  lights,  the  raffs  immediately  fall  to 
fighting.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  ruffs  mutl  be  fed  in  the  dark 
left  they  thould  deilroy  each  other  by  fighting  on  admiftion  of 
light.  The  truth  is,  every  bird  takes  its  tland  in  the  room  as 
it  would  in  the  open  fen.  If  another  invades  its  circle,  an  at¬ 
tack  is  made,  and  a  battle  enfues.  They  make  ufe  of  the  fame 
aiftion  in  fighting  as  a  cock,  place  their  bills  to  the  ground  and 
fpread  their  ruffs.  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  he  has  fet  a  whole  room- 
full  a  fighting,  by  making  them  move  their  llationsj  and 
after  quitting  the  place,  by  peeping  through  a  crevice,  feen 
them  refume  their  circles  and  grow  pacific. 

When  a  fowler  difcovers  one  of  thofe  hills,  he  places  his  net 
over  night,  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  that  are 
called  clap  or  day  nets ;  only  it  is  generally  tingle,  and  is 
about  fourteen  yards  long  and  four  broad.  The  fowler  re- 
forts  to  his  Hand  at  day-break,  at  the  diftance  of  one,  two, 
ihree,  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  nets,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  feafon  ;  for  the  later  it  is,  the  thyer  the  birds 
grow.  He  then  makes  his  firft  pull,  taking  fuch  birds  as  he 
finds  within  reach :  after  that  he  places  his  fluffed  birds  or 
ftales  to  entice  thofe  that  are  continually  traverfing  the  fen. 
When  the  ftales  are  fet,  feldom  more  than  two  or  three  are 
taken  at  a  time.  A  fowler  will  take  forty  or  fifty  dozen  in  a 
feafon . — Thefe  birds  are  found  in  Lincolnthire,  the  ifle  of 
Ely,_and  in  theEaft  Riding  of  York,  They  vifita  place  called 


Martin-Mere  in  Lancafhire  the  latter  end  of  March  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  April ;  but  do  not  continue  there  above  three  weeks; 
where  they  are  taken  in  nets,  and  fattened  for  the  table  with 
bread  and  milk,  hempfeed,  and  fometimes  boiled  wheat.; 
but  if  expedition  is  required,  fugar  is  added,  which  will 
make  them  in  a  fortnight’s  time  a  lump  of  fat  :  they  then 
fell  for  two  fhillings  or  half  a  crown  a-piece.  They  are 
dreffed  like  the  woodcock,  with  their  inteftines ;  and  when 
killed  at  the  critical  time,  fay  the  Epicures,  are  the  mod 
delicious  of  all  morfels. 

3.  Canutes,  or  knot,  has  the  forehead,  chin,  and  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  brown,  inclining  to  ath-colour;  the  back 
and  fcapulars  deep  brown,  edged  with  ath-colour ;  the  co¬ 
verts  of  the  wings  white,  the  edges  of  the  lower  order  deeply 
fo,  forming  a  white  bar ;  the  breaft,  fides,  and  belly ,  white, 
the  two  firft  ftreaked  with  brown  ;  the  coverts  of  the  tail 
marked  with  white  and  dutky  fpots  alternately  ;  the  tail 
a th- coloured,  the  outmoft  feather  on  each  tide  white;  the 
legs  of  a  bluith  grey ;  and  the  toes  as  a  fpecial  mark,  di¬ 
vided  to  the  very  bottom  ;  the  weight  four  ounces  and  a 
half. — Thefe  birds,  when  fattened,  are  preferred  by  fome 
to  the  ruffs  themfelves.  They  are  taken  in  great  numbers 
on  the  coafts  of  Lincolnthire,  in  nets  fuch  as  are  employed 
in  taking  ruffs  ;  with  two  or  three  dozens  of  ftales  of  wood 
painted  like  the  birds,  placed  within;  14  dozens  have  been 
taken  at  once.  Their  feafon  is  from  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  to  that  of  November.  They  difappear  with  the  firft 
frofts.  Camden  fays,  they  derive  their  name  from  King  Ca¬ 
nute,  Knute,  or  Knout,  as  he  is  fometimes  called  ;  probably 
becaufe  they  were  a  favourite  dith  with  that  monarch.  We 
know  that  he  kept  the  feaft  of  the  purification  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence  at  Ely;  and 
this  being  one  of  the  fen  birds,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  he  met 
with  it  there. 

4.  The  hypoleucos,  or  common  fandpiper,  except  in  pair¬ 
ing  time,  is  a  folitary  bird  :  it  is  never  found  near  the  fea, 
but  frequents  rivers,  lakes,  and  other  freth  waters.  Its  head 
is  brown,  ftreaked  with  downward  black  lines;  the  neck 
an  obfcure  ath-colour ;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
brown,  mixed  with  a  gloffy  green,  elegantly  marked  with 
tranfverfe  dutky  lines;  the  breaft  and  belly  are  of  a  pure 
white ;  the  quill  feathers  and  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  brown  ;  the  legs  of  a  dull  pale  green. 

5.  The  alpina,  or  dunling  fandpiper,  is  at  once  diftin- 
guithed  from  the  others  by  the  iingularity  of  its  colours. 
The  back,  head,  and  upper  part  ot  the  neck,  are  ferru¬ 
ginous,  marked  with  large  black  fpots ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  white,  marked  with  Ihort  dutky  ftreaks  ;  the  co¬ 
verts  of  the  wings  ath-colour ;  the  belly  white,  marked  with 
large  black  fpots,  or  with  a  black  crefcent  pointing  towards 
the  thighs ;  the  tail  is  ath-coloured  ;  legs  black  ;  toes  di¬ 
vided  to  their  origin.  In  tize  it  is  fuperior  to  that  of  a 
lark.  Thefe  birds  are  found  on  our  fea-coafts :  but  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  more  rare  kinds.  They  lay  four 
eggs  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  blotched  with  brown  round 
the  thicker  end,  and  marked  with  a  few  fmall  fpots  of  the 
fame  colour  on  the  fmaller  end.  They  are  common  on  the 
Yorkfliire  coafts,  and  efteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

6.  The  cinclut,  purre,  or  flint,  is  in  length  7I  inches; 
the  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  are  ath-coloured,  mark¬ 
ed  with  dutky  lines;  a  white  ftroke  divides  the  bill  and 
eyes;  the  back  is  of  a  brownith  ath-colour;  the  breaft  and 
belly  white  ;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail  a  dark  brown, 
edged  with  light  ath-colour  or  white;  the  upper  part  of  the 
quill  feathers  dutky,  the  lower  white;  the  legs  of  a  dutky 
green  ;  the  toes  divided  to  their  origin.  The  bill  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  flender  and  black ;  irides  dutky. — Thefe 
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birds  come  in  prodigious  flocks  on  our  fea-coafts  during  the 
winter:  in  their  flight  they  perform  their  evolutions  with 
great  regularity  ;  appearing  like  a  white  or  a  duiky  cloud,  as 
they  turn  their  backs  or  their  breads  towards  you.  They 
leave  our  fhores  in  fpring,  and  retire  to  fome  unknown 
place  to  breed.  They  were  formerly  a  well  known  difh  at 
our  tables. 

TRINIDAD,  an  Ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  feparated 
from  New  Andalufia,  in  Terra  Firma,  by  a  flrait,  about 
three  miles  over.  The  foil  is  fruitful,  producing  fugar, 
cotton,  Indian  corn,  fine  tobacco,  and  fruits;  but  the  air  is 
unhealthy.  It  is  about  6 2  miles  in  length,  and  45  in 
breadth;  and  was  difcovered  by  Chriltopher  Columbus  in 
1498.  There  is  a  bituminous  lake  in  this  ifland. 

TRINITARIANS,  thofe  who  believe  in  the  Trinity  : 
thofe  who  do  not  believe  therein  being  called  Antitrinit  arians 

TRINITY,  in  theology,  the  ineffable  myftery  of  three 
perfons  in  one  God  'y  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  See 
Theology. 

Trinity -Houfe.  See  London. 

Trinity -Sunday,  a  feftival  obferved  on  the  Sunday  next 
after  Whitfundav,  in  honour  ofthe  holy  Trinity.  The  ob- 
fervation  of  this  feftival  was  firft  enjoined  in  the  council  of 
Arles,  anno  1260. 

TRINOBANTES  (anc.  geog.)  a  people  of  Britain,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  occupied  Middlefex  and  Eflex. 

TRIO,  in  mufic,  a  part  of  a  concert  wherein  three  per¬ 
fons  ling;  or,  more  properly,  a  mufical  compofition  confid¬ 
ing  of  three  parts.  , 

TRIPHTHONG,  in  grammar,  an  aflemblage  or  con- 
courfe  of  three  vowels  in  one  fyllable  ;  as  quce. 

TRIPLE,  in  mufic,  is  one  of  the  fpecies  0f  meafure  or 
time.  See  Music. 

TRIPOD,  in  antiquity,  a  famed  facred  feat  or  ftool, 
fupported  by  three  feet,  whereon  the  priefts  and  fybils  were 
placed  to  render  oracles.  It  was  on  the  tripod  that  the 
gods  were  faid  to  infpire  the  Pythias  with  that  divine  fury 
and  enthufiai'm  wherewith  they  were  feized  at  the  delivery  of 
their  predictions. 

TRIPOLI,  a  country  of  Africa,  in  Barbary :  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  on  the  fouth,  by 
the  country  of  the  Beriberies ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tunis,  Biledulgerid,  and  a  territory  of  the  Gadamis  ; 
and  on  the  eaft,  by  Egypt.  It  is  about  925  miles  along 
the  fea  coaft  ;  but  the  breadth  is  various.  Some  parts  of 
it  are  pretty  fruitful ;  but  that  towards  Egypt  is  a  fandy 
defert.  It  had  the  title  of  a  kingdom  ;  but  is  now  a  re¬ 
public  governed  by  a  dey.  He  is  not  abfolute,  for  a  Turkifh 
balhaw  refides  here,  who  receives  his  authority  from  the 
grand  feignior,  and  has  a  power  of  controlling  the  dey,  and 
levying  taxes  on  the  people.  The  dey  is  elected  by  the 
foldiers,  who  make  no  fcruple  of  depoling  him  when  they 
pleafe. 

Tripoli,  a  confiderable  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of 
a  republic  of  the  fame  name  in  Barbary,  and  under  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  grand  feignior,  with  a  caftle  and  a  fort.  It  is 
pretty  large,  and  the  inhabitants  are  noted  pirates.  It  was 
taken  by  Charles  V.  who  fettled  the  knights  of  Malta  there  ; 
but  they  were  driven  away  by  the  Turks  in  1551.  It  was 
formerly  very  flourifhing  ;  and  has  now  fome  trade  in  fluffs, 
faffron,  corn,  oil,  wool,  dates,  oftrich  feathers,  and  fkins : 
but  they  make  more  of  the  Chriftian  Haves  which  they  take 
at  fea  ;  for  they  either  fet  high  ranfoms  upon  them,  or  make 
them  perform  all  forts  of  work.  It  is  feated  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  a  fandy  foil,  and  furrounded  by  a  wall, 
{Lengthened  by  other  fortifications.  E.  Long.  13.  12. 
N.  Lat.  32.  34. 


Tripoli,  called  Tripolis  of  Syria,  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
Tripoli  in  Barbary,  received  its  name  from  its  being  an¬ 
ciently  formed  of  three  cities  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each 
other,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Aradians,  or  ancient 
kingdom  of  Arad,  the  fecond  to  the  Sidoni^ns,  and  the  third 
to  the  Tyrians,  perhaps  as  a  common  mart  to  thofe  maritime 
powers.  The  prefent  town  of  Tripoli  is  built  at  the  diftance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  other,  upon  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  facing  the  fea,  in  340  20'  north  latitude,  and  in  350  50' 
eaft  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  furrounded  with 
walls,  fortified  with  feven  high  ftrong  towers,  and  a  caftle, 
all  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and 
the  houfes  low.  The  city  contains  about  8000  houfes,  and 
near  6o,eoo  inhabitants,  confifting  of  Turks,  Chriftians, 
and  Jews.  The  bafha,  or  pacha,  who  refides  in  the  caftle, 
where  there  is  a  garrifon  of  200  janizaries,  governs  the  ad¬ 
jacent  territory,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  fruir,  and  a 
great  number  of  mulberry-trees,  which  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  carry  on  a  filk  manufacture,  from  which  they  draw  con¬ 
fiderable  profit. 

All  the  environs  of  Tripoli  are  laid  out  in  orchards,  where 
the  mopal  grows  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  white-mulberry  is 
cultivated  for  the  (ilk-worm  ;  the  pomegranate,  orange,  and 
lemon  trees,  for  their  fruir,  which  is  here  very  fine.  The 
country,  though  delightful  to  the  eye,  is  unhealthy ;  from 
July  to  September,  epidemic  fevers,  like  thofe  ofScande- 
roon  and  Cyprus,  prevail,  and  are  principally  caufed  by  the 
artificial  inundations  made  for  the  purpofe  of  watering  the 
mulberry  trees,  to  enable  them  to  throw  out  their  fecond 
leaves,  and  from  a  want  of  free  circulation  of  air,  the  city 
being  open  only  to  the  weftward. 

Tripoli,  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earth,  much  ufed  in  the 
polifhing  of  metals.  It  has  its  name  from  Tripoli  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  from  whence  it  was  formerly  brought  to  us,  and  has 
the  following  properties:  1.  It  does  not  effervefce  with 
any  of  the  acids.  2.  It  hardens  in  the  fire;  and  by  a  con¬ 
fiderable  heat,  its  furface  becomes  vitrified.  3.  Every  kind 
of  it,  excepting  that  found  in  England,  becomes  red  by 
calcination.  4.  It  is  fufible  by  mixture  with  calcareous 
earth,  as  well  as  by  means  of  borax  and  microcofmic  fait. 

Generally  no  fait  can  be  extracted  by  waffling,  though 
ionaetimes  the  marine  and  vitriolic  acid  may  be  extract ed  by 
difiillation.  6.  When  crude  it  imbibes  water,  but  is  pot 
diffufible  in  it.  7.  It  taftes  like  common  chalk,  and  feels 
fandy  between  the  teeth,  though  no  fand  can  by  any  means 
be  extracted  from  it. 

Tripoli  is  found  of  two  different  kinds  :  1.  Solid,  and  of 
a  rough  texture;  brown  y.ellowifli,  and  fpotted  like  marble. 
2.  Friable  and  compart ;  granulated,  brown  or  yellovvifh  ; 
this  laft  being  the  kind  met  with  in  England.  This  laft 
kind  has  alfo  been  found  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  rotten  (tone 
found  irt  Derbvfhire,  and  likewife  much  ufed  in  poli filing, 
is  quite  another  fubftance.  According  to  Ferber,  the  rot¬ 
ten  Hone  is  tripoli  mixed  with  a  calcareous  earth.  In  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  at  Paris,  for  1769,  it  is  aflerted, 
that  tripoli  is  a  volcanic  product.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
are  there  informed,  that  a  coal  mine  at  St.  Etienne  having 
accidentally  taken  fire,  and  the  fire  having  extended  to  fome 
beds  of  fchiftus  and  bitumen,  tripoli  was  found  in  the  burnt 
parts  of  the  ftrata,  but  no-where  elfe.  Cronftedt  is  of  opinion, 
that  100  parts  of  it  contain  90  of  filiceous  earth,  7  of  argill, 
and  3  of  iron  ;  but  the  red  fort  probably  contains  more  iron. 

TRIPTOLEMUS,  laws  of.  See  Mysteries. 

TRIQUETROUS,  among  botanifts,  exprefles  a  fruit 
or  leaf  that  has  three  fides  or  faces  all  flat. 

TRIREMIS,  in  antiquity,  a  galley  with  three  ranks  of 
oars  on  a  fide. 
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TPJ-£ME,GISTUS,  an  epithet  or  fur  name  given  to  one 
of  the  two.  Hermefes.  See  T both. 

TRISMUS,  the  Locked  Jaw.  See  Medicine. 

TR1SSYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a  word  confifting  of 
Three  fyllables.  • 

TRITICUM,  wheat,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  triandria,  and  order  of  digynia  ;  and 
in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the  4th  order,  Gramina. 
The  calyx  is  bivalve,  folitary,  and  generally  containing  three 
florets ;  the  corolla  is  bivalve,  one  valve  being  biuntifh,  the 
other  acute.  There  are  15  fpecies  ;  the  ajlivum,  fummer 
or  fpring  wheat  ;  hylernim,  winter  Lammas,  or  common 
wheat;  compojitum,  turgidum ,  or  cone-wheat;  polonium,  or 
Polifh  wheat;  f pelt  a,  or  fpelt  wheat;  monococcum,  or  one¬ 
grained  wheat;  projlratum ,  or  trailing  wheat-grafs ;  pumilum , 
or  dwarf  wheat-grafs  ;  junceum,  or  rufli  wheat-grafs;  repens,  or 
couch-grafs  ;  tenellum  ,joc  tender  wheat-grafs ;  maritimum ,  or 
fea  wheat-grafs  ;  uni  later  ale,  or  fpiked  fea -wheat ;  unioloides, 
or  linear  fpiked  wheat-grafs. — Of  what  country  the  firft  fix 
fpecies  are  natives,  cannot  now  be  determined:  the  pro- 
ftratum  is  a  native  of  Siberia.;  the  junceum,  repens,  uni- 
laterale,  and  maritimum,  are  natives  of  Britain  ;  the  tenellum 
is  a  native  of  Spain  ;  and  the  uniloides  is  a  native  of  Italy. 
-It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  nine  are  annuals,  the 
*.  reft  are  perennials.  See  Husbandry. 

Linnaeus  comprehends  -the  different  kinds  of  wheat  cul¬ 
tivated  at  prefent  under  fix  fpecies ;  but  cultivation  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  many  varieties  from  thefe. 

1.  Triticum  ajlivum,  or  fpring-wheat,  hath  four  flowers 
in. a  calvx,  three  of  which  moftly  bear  grain.  The  calyces 
ftand  pretty  diftant  from  eacti  other  on  both  fides  a  flat 
fmooth  receptacle.  The  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  keel-fiiaped, 
fmooth,  and  they  terminate  with  a  fliort  arifta.  The  glumes 
of  the  flowers  are  fmooth  and  bellying,  and  the  outer  leaf  of 
three  of  the  glumes  in  every  calyx  is  terminated  by  a  long 
arifta,  but  the  three  inner  ones  are  beardlefs.  The  grain  is 
rather  longer  and  thinner  than  the  common  wheat.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  fome  part  of  Tartary.  The  far¬ 
mers  call  it  Spring  W  heat ,  becaufe  it  will  come  to  the  fickle 
with  the  common  wheat,  though  it  be  fown  in  February  or 
March.  The  varieties  of  it  are:  Triticum  ajlivum  /pica  et 
gratia  rubente.  Spring  wheat,  with  a  red  fpike  and  grain. 
Triticum  ajlivum  rulrum,fpica  alba.  Red  fpring  wheat,  with 
a 'White  fpike.  Triticum  ajlivum, /pica  et  gi ana  alba.  Spring 
wheat,  with  a  wliite  fpike  and  grain, — 2.  Triticum  hybemum, 
•winter  or  common  wheat,  has  alfo  four  flowers  in  a  calyx, 
three  of  which  are  moftly  productive.  The  calyces  ftand 
on  each  fide  a  fmooth  flat  receptacle,  as  in  the  former 
fpecies,  but  they  are  not  quite  fo  far  afunder.  The  leaves 
of  the  calyx  are  bellying,  and  fo  fmooth  that  they  appear 
as  if  polilhed,  but  they  have  no  arifta.  The  glumes  of  the 
flowers  too  are  fmooth,  and  the  outer  ones  near  the  top  of 
the  fpike  are  often  tipped  with  fliort  ariftae.  The  grain  is 
rather  plumper  than  the  former,  and  is  the  fort  molt  gene¬ 
rally  fown  in  England;  whence  the  name  of  common  wheat. 
Its  varieties  are  :  Triticum  hybemum,  fpica  et  gratia  rubente. 
Common  wheat,  with  a  red  fpike  and  grain.  Triticum  hy- 
bcrnum  rubrunt ,  fpica  alba.  Common  red  wheat  with  a 
white  fpike.  Triticum  hybemum,  fpica  et  gr ana  alba.  Common 
wheat  with  a  white  fpike  and  grain. — 3.  Triticum  turgidum, 
thick  fpiked  or  cone-wheat:  it  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from 
either  of  the  former ;  for  though  it  has  four  flowers  in  a  ca¬ 
lyx  after  the  manner  of  them,  yet  the  whole  calyx  and  the 
edges  of  the  glumes  are  covered  with  foft  hairs.  The  ca¬ 
lyces  too  ftand  thicker  on  the  receptacle,  which  make  the 
fpike  appear  more  turgid.  Some  of  the  outer  glumes  near 
the  top  of  the  fpike  are  terminated  by  fliort  arifta:,,  like  thofe 


of  the  common  wheat.  The  grain  is  fiiorter,  plumper,  and 
more  convex  on  the  back  than  either  of  the  former  fpecies. 
Its  varieties  are  numerous,  and  have  various  appellations  in 
different  counties,  owing  to  the  great  affinity  of  feveral  of 
them.  Thofe  moil  eafily  to  be  d i ft ingui died  are  :  Triticum 
turgidum  conicum .album.  White  cone  wheat.  Triticum  tur¬ 
gidum  conicum  rubrum.  Red  cone  wheat.  Triticum  turgidum 
arijliferum.  Bearded  cone  wheat.  Triticum  turgidum  fpica 
multiplici.  Cone  wheat,  with  many  ears.  The  third  variety 
is  what  the  farmers  call  clog  wheat,  Jqv.are  nvheat,  and  rivets. 
The  grain  of  this  is  remarkably  convex  on  one  fide,  and 
when  ripe  the  awns  generally  break  in  pieces  2nd  fall  off. 
This  fort  is  very  productive,  but  it  yields  an  inferior  flour 
to  what  the  former  two  fpecies  do. — 4.  Triticum  Polo - 
nlcum ,  or  Polifh  wheat,  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  turgi¬ 
dum,  but  both  grain  and  fpike  are  longer.  The  calyx  con¬ 
tains  only  two  flowers,  and  the  glumes  are  furnifned  with 
very  long  ariftae  ;  the  teeth  of  the  midrib  are  bearded.  As 
this  fort  is  feldom  fown  in  England,  there  is  no  telling  what  ■ 
varieties  it  produces.  —  5.  Triticum  Spelta,  fpelt  or  German 
wheat.  At  firft  view  this  has  a  great  refemblance  to  barley, 
but  it  has  no  involucrum.  The  calyx  is  truncated  ;  that  is, 
it  appears  as  if  the  ends  were  fnipped  off,  and  it  contains 
four  flowers,  two  of  which  are  hermaphrodite  and  the 
glumes  bearded,  but  the  intermediate  ones  are  neuter. 
There  are  two  rows  of  grain  as  in  barley,  but  they  are 
fliaped  like  wheat.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  6.  Triticum  monococcum ,  St  Peter’s 
corn,  or  one-grained  wheat,  has  three  flowers  in  eacli 
calyx  alternately  bearded,  and  the  middle  one  neuter.  The 
fpike  is  fliining,  and  has  two  rows  of  grain  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  barley.  Where  it  grows  naturally  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  cultivated  in  Germany  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  fpelt 
wheat  is  there  made  into  bread,  ivhich  is  coarfe,  and  not  fo 
nourifliing  as.  that  made  of  common  wheat.  Malt  made  of 
any  of  our  wheats  is  often  put  into  beer,  and  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  will  give  a  large  brewing  a  fine  brown  tranfparent 
tincture. 

TRITON,  a  fea  demigod,  held  by  the  ancients  to  be  an 
officer  or  trumpeter  of  Neptune,  attending  on  him,  and  car¬ 
rying  his  orders  from  fea  to  fea. 

TRITURATION,  the  act  of  reducing  a  folid  body  into 
a  fubtile  powder ;  called  alfo  pulverifation  and  levigation. 

TRIUMPH,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  public  and  folemn 
honour  conferred  by  the  Romans  on  a  victorious  general  by 
allowing  him  a  magnificent  entry  in  the  city.  The  greater 
triumph,  called  alfo  curulis,  or  fimply  the  triumph,  was  de¬ 
creed  by  the  fenate  to  a  general,  upon  the  conquering  of  a 
province  or  gaining  a  fignal  victory.  The  day  appointed  for 
the  ceremony  being  arrived,  fcaffolds  were  erected  in  the 
forum  and  circus,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  city  where 
they  could  belt  behold  the  pomp  :  the  fenate  went  to  meet 
the  conqueror  without  the  gate  called  Captna  or  Triumphalis , 
and  marched  back  in  order  to  the  Capitol;  the  ways  being 
cleared  and  cleanfed  by  a  number  of  officers  and  tipftaffs, 
who  drove  away  fuch  as  thronged  the  paflage  or  ftraggled 
up  and  down.  The  general  was  clad  in  a  rich  purple  robe, 
interwoven  with  figures  of  gold,  fetting  forth  his  great  ex¬ 
ploits  ;  his  buikins  were  befet  with  pearl;  and  he  wore  a 
crown,  which  at  firft  was  only  laurel,  but  afterwards  gold  ; 
in  one  hand  he  bore  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  in  the  other  a 
truncheon.  He  was  carried  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  adorned 
with  ivory  and  plates  of  gold,  drawn  ufually  by  two  white 
horfes ;  though  fometimes  by  other  animals,  as  that  of  Pom- 
pey,  whetn  he  triumphed  over  Africa,  by  elephants ;  that  of 
Marc  Antony  by  lions ;  that  of  Heliogabalus  by  tigers ; 
that  of  Aurelian  by  deer,  &c.  Jlis  children  were  at  his  feet, 
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ami  fometimes  on  the  chariot-horfes.  The  proceffion  was 
led  up  by  the  muficians,  who  played  triumphal  pieces  in 
praife  of  the  general :  thefe  were  followed  by  young  men, 
who  led  the  victims  to  the  facrifice,  with  their  horns  gilded, 
and  their  heads  adorned  with  ribands  and  garlands  ;  next 
came  the  carts  and  waggons,  loaded  with  all  the  fpoils 
taken  from  the  enemy,  with  their  horfes,  chariots,  &c.;  thefe 
were  followed  by  the  kings,  princes,  and  generals,  who  had 
been  taken  captives,  loaded  with  chains;  after  thefe  ap¬ 
peared  the  triumphal  chariot,  before  which,  as  it  palled, 
they  all  along  ftrewed  flowers,  and  the  people  with  loud  ac¬ 
clamations  called  out  Io  triumphe  !  The  chariot  was  followed 
by  the  fenate,  clad  in  white  robes ;  and  the  fenate  by  fuch  ci¬ 
tizens  as  had  been  fet  at  liberty  or  ranfomed ;  and  the  pro- 
ceflion  was  clofed  by  the  priefts  and  their  officers  and  utenfils, 
with  a  white  ox  led  along  for  the  chief  viClim.  In  this  order 
they  proeeded  through  the  triumphal  gate,  alongthe  via  facra, 
to  the  Capitol,  where  the  victims  were  flain.  In  the  mean 
time  all  the  temples  were  open,  and  all  the  altars  loaded 
with  offerings  and  incenfe ;  games  and  combats  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  public  places,  and  rejoicings  appeared  every¬ 
where. 

TRIUMVIR,  one  of  three  perfons  who  govern  abfolute- 
ly,  and  with  equal  authority,  in  a  (late.  It  is  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Roman  government :  Ctefar,  Pompey,  and  Craf- 
i'us,  were-  the  firft  triumvirs  who  divided  the  government 
among  them.  There  were  alfo  other  officers  fo  called  ;  as 
the  triumviri  or  trefviri  capitales,  who  were  the  keepers  of 
the  public  gaol :  they  had  the  office  of  punifliing  malefactors  ; 
for  which  purpofe  they  kept  eight  liCtors  under  them. 

TROAS,  a  country  of  Phrygia  in  Alia  Minor,  of  which 
Troy  was  the  capital.  When  Troas  is  taken  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Priam,  it  may  be  faid  to  contain  Myfia  and  Phry¬ 
gia  Minor ;  but  if  only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Troy  was  fituated,  its  extent  is  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  Troas  was  anciently  called  Dardania.  See 
Troja. 

TROCHAlUS,  in  profody,  a  foot  confiding  of  a  long 
and  fhort  fv liable. 

TROCHANTER,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

TROCHE,  in  pharmacy,  a  fort  of  medicine  made  of  glu¬ 
tinous  fubftances  into  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  exficcated. 
See  Pharmacy. 

TROCHILUS,  Hwmming  Bird,  a  genus  of  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  piece.  The  roftrum  is  fubulate,  fili¬ 
form,  and  longer  than  the  head,  the  apex  being  tubular  :  the 
upper  mandible  ftieaths  the  lower.  The  tongue  is  filiform 
and  tubulous,  the  two  threads  coalefcing;  the  feet  are  (len¬ 
der  and  fit  for  walking ;  the  tail  has  ten  feathers.  There 
are  65  fpecies,  none  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  They 
are  all  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  and  moft 
of  them  for  the  finallnefs  of  their  fize,  though  fome  are  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  length — They  are  divided  into  two  fami¬ 
lies,  viz.  thofe  with  crooked  bills,  and  thofe  with  ftraight 
bills.  Of  thefe  we  (hall  deferibe  the  four  following  fpecies : 

x.  The  exilis,  or  little  humming-bird,  has  a  crooked  bill, 
is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length;  frequently  weighing  lefs  than 
50  grains.  The  bill  is  black,  and  half  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  body  greenifh-brown,  with  a  red,  Aiming,  inimitable 
glofs :  the  head  is  crefted  with  a  fmall  tuft,  green  at  bottom, 
but  of  a  fparkling  gold  colour  at  top :  quills  and  tail  fine 
black.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana  ;  and  the  velocity  of  it  in 
flying  is  fo  great,  that  th^  eye  can  fcarce  keep  pace  with  its 
motion. 

2.  The  mofebitus,  or  ruby-necked  humming-bird,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Marcgrave  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  whole  genus. 
Its  length  is  three  inches  four  lines  ;  the  bill  ftraight,  eight 
Vol.  X. 
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lines  long,  and  blackifti  :  the  top  of  the  head  and  hind  part 
of  the  neck  are  as  bright  as  a  ruby,  and  of  the  fame  colour  ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown,  with  a  faint  mixture 
of  green  and  gold  :  the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  are 
the  colour  of  the  moft  brilliant  topaz  :  the  belly,  (ides,  and 
thighs,  are  brown  ;  but  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  on 
each  fide,  is  a  fpot  of  white  :  the  tail  is  rufous  purple,  in¬ 
clining  to  violet  at  the  ends ;  the  two  middle  feathers  are 
fhorteft  :  the  legs  and  claws  blackifli.  The  female  has  only 
a  dafli  of  golden  or  topaz  on  the  bread  and  fore  part  of  the 
neck  ;  the  reft  of  the.under  parts  are  greyifli  white.  This 
fpecies  is  found  in  Brazil,  Curaflba,  Guiana,  and  Surinam. 

3.  The  minimus ,  or  leaft  humming-bird,  is  exceeded,  both 
in  weight  and  dimenfions,  by  feveral  fpecies  of  bees.  The 
total  length  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  when  killed, 
weighs  no  more,  according  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane*  than  zo 
grains.  The  bill  is  ftraight  and  black,  three  lines  and  a  half 
in  length  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  are  of  a 
greenilh  gilded  brown,  in  fome  lights  appearing  reddi(h  : 
the  under  parts  are  greyilh  white  ;  the  wings  are  violet- 
brown  ;  the  tail  of  a  bluifti  black,  with  a  glofs  of  polilhed 
metal ;  but  the  outer  feather,  except  one  on  each  fide,  is  grey 
from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  and  the  outer  one  wholly  grey  ; 
legs  and  claws  brown.  The  female  is  lefs  than  the  male  : 
the  whole  upper  fide  of  a  dirty  brown,  with  a  (light  glofs  of 
green;  the  under  parts  of  a  dirty  white.  Thele  birds  ar® 
found  in  various  parts  of  South  America  and  the  adjacent 
iflands. — Our  author  received  it  from  Jamaica. 

4.  Superciliifus,  white  (haft,  or  fupercilious  humming¬ 
bird,  has  a  bill  twenty  lines  long ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
next  the  two  long  (hafts  are  alfo  the  longed,  and  the  lateral 
ones  continually  decreafe  to  the  two  outermoft  which  are  the 
fliorteft,  and  this  gives  the  tail  a  pyramiaical  fli3pe  5  its  quills 
have  a  gold  glofs  on  a  grey  and  blackifh  ground,  with  a 
whitilh  edge  at  the  point,  and  the  two  (hafts  are  white 
through  the  whole  projecting  portions  ;  all  the  upper  fide 
of  the  back  and  head  gold  colour;  the  wing  violet-brown*, 
and  the  under  fide  of  the  body  white-grey. 

Thefe  birds  fubfift  on  the  neCtar  or  fweet  juice  of  flowers: 
they  frequent  thofe  moft  which  have  a  long  tube  ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  impatiens  noli  me  tangere ,  the  monarda  with  crimfon 
flowers,  and  thofe  of  the  convolvulus  tribe.  They  never 
fettle  on  the  flower  during  the  aCtion  of  extracting  the  juice, 
but  flutter  continually  like  bees,  moving  their  wings  very 
quick,  and  making  a  humming  noife  ;  whence  their  name. 
They  are  not  very  (by,  fuffering  people  to  come  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  place  where  they  are,  but  on  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  fly  off  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow.*  They  often 
meet  and  fight  for  the  right  to  a  (lower,  and  this  all  on  the 
wing:  in  this  ftate  th#y  often  come  into  rooms  where  the 
windows  (land  open,  fight  a  little,  and  go  out  again.  When 
they  come  to  a  flower  which  is  juieelefs,  or  on  the  point  of 
withering,  they  pluck  it  off  as  it  were  in  anger,  by  which 
means  the  ground  is  often  quite  covered  with  them.  When 
they  fly  againft  each  other,  they  have,  befides  the  humming, 
a  fort  of  chirping  noife  like  a  fparrow  or  chicken.  They  do. 
not  feed  on  infects  nor  fruit ;  nor  can  they  be  kept  long  in 
cages,  though  they  have  been  preferved  alive  for  feveral 
weeks  together  by  feeding  them  with  water  in  which  fugar 
had  been  diffolved. 

This  bird  moft  frequently  builds  in  the  middle  of  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  the  neft  is  fo  fmall  that  it  cannot  be-  feen  by  a 
perfon  who  (lands  on  the  ground  ;  any  one  therefore  defirous 
of  feeing  it,  mull  get  up  to  the  branch,  that  he  may  view  it 
from  above  :  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  nefts  are  not  more 
frequently  found.  The  neft  is  of  courfe  very  fmall,  and  quite 
ound  :  the  outfide,  for  the  moft  part,  is  compofed  of  gr-c* 
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roofs,  common  on  old  pales  and  trees ;  the  infide  of  foft  down, 
moftly  collefted  from  the  leaves  of  the  great  mullein,  or  the 
filk-grafs;  but  fometimes  they  vary  the  texture,  making  tife 
of  flax,  hemp,  hairs,  and  other  foft  materials :  they  lay  two 
eggs  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  which  are  white,  and  not  bigger  at 
one  end  than  the  other. 

The  above  account  of  the  manners  will  in  general  fuit  all 
the  birds  of  this  genus ;  for  as  their  tongues  are  made  for 
fu&ion,  it  is  by  this  method  alone  that  they  can  gain  nou- 
rifhment :  no  wonder,  therefore,  they  can  fcarcely  be  kept 
alive  by  human  artifice.  Captain  Davies,  however,  inform¬ 
ed  our  author,  that  he  kept  thefe  birds  alive  for  four  months 
by  the  following  method  : — He  made  an  exafh  imitation  of 
fome  of  the  tubular  flowers  with  paper,  fattened  round  a  to¬ 
bacco-pipe,  and  painted  them  of  a  proper  colour;  thefe  were 
placed  in  tire  order  of  nature,  in  the  cage  wherein  thefe  little 
creatures  were  confined  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  tubes  were  fill¬ 
ed  with  a  mixture  of  brown  fugar  and  water  as  often  as 
emptied  ;  and  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  perform 
every  adlion  ;  for  they  foon  grew  familiar,  and  took  the  nou- 
rifliment  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  ranging  at  large,  though 
clofe  under  his  eye. 

TROGLODYTES,  in  the  ancient  geography,  a  people 
of  Ethiopia,  faid  to  have  lived  in  caves  under  ground.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  gives  a  ftrange  account  of  the  Troglodytes :  he 
lays,  they  did  not  fo  properly  fpeak  as  Ihriek  ;  and  that  they 
Jived  on  ferpents. 

TROGUS,  (Pompeius),  Latin  univerfal  hittorian  to  the 
time  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  of  whom  we  have  only  an  abridge¬ 
ment  by  Juttin,  flourilhed  about  41  B.C. 

TROJA,  the  capital  city  of  Troas,  or,  according  to  others, 
a  country  of  which  Ilium  was  the  capital.  It  was  built  on 
a  fmall  eminence  near  mount  Ida,  and  the  promontory  of 
Sigasum,  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  lea- 
Ihore.  Dardanus  the  firft  king  of  the  country  built  it,  and 
called  it  Dardania,  and  from  Tros  one  of  his  fucceflors  it  was 
called  Troja ,  and  from  Ilus  Won.  This  city  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  and  of  all  the  wars  which 
have  been  carried  on  among  the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the 
inoft  famous.  A  defcription  of  the  plan  of  T roy  has  been  lately 
publilhed  in  French  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaciionsofthe  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  written  byM. 
Chevalier.  The  city  of  Troy,  according  to  him,  flood  on  the 
prefent  fite  of  the  modern  village  of  Bounai  bachi,  'diflant 
four  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  which  is  the  refidence  of  an 
Aga,  ruling  with  abfolute  fwav  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  plain  and  the  inferior  Agas,  to  whom  they  are  immedi¬ 
ately  fubjeitt.  Bounarbachi  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  an 
eminence,  expofed  to  every  wind,  at  the  termination  of  a 
fpacious  plain,  the  foil  of  which  is  rich  and  of  a  blackifli 
colour.  Clofe  to  the  village  is  to  be  feen  a  martti  covered 
with  tall  reeds ;  and  the  fituation  is  impregnable  on  all  tides 
except  at  Erin  (Homer’s  Epmo;),  i^>e  °f  Wild  fig  trees, 
which  extended  between  the  Scaean  gate  and  the  fources  of 
the  Scamander.  Thefe  circumflances,  agreeing  with  Ho¬ 
mer’s  defcriptions,  ftrongly  fupport  M.  Chevalier’s  opinion 
concerning  the  fituation  of  Troy.  A  very  interetting  part 
of  this  work  is  the  account  of  conical  mounds  or  barrows, 
feveral  of  them  1,00  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe  ;  and  which 
the  author  maintains  to  be  the  identical  tombs  raifed  over 
the  allies  of  the  heroes  of  the  Troian  war  ;  fome  of  them 
he  deems  more  ancient.  He  defcribes  particularly  the 
tombs  of  Efyetes,  Ilus,  Ajax,  Hedfor,  Achilles,  Patro- 
clus,  and  Antilochus.  This  differtation,  which  runs  to  the 
length  of  92  quarto  pages,  is  replete  with  erudition  and  in¬ 
genious  reafoning,  and  is  iilufirated  and  embellifnedby  maps 
of  the  plan  of  Troy  and  feveral  tables  of  infcriptions.  It 


has  been  tranflated  with  much  accuracy  and  care  by  Mr, 
Dalzel  profeflbr  of  Greek  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
and  accompanied  with  large  notes  and  illuftrations. 

TROLLlUS,  Globe-flower,  or  Luchen  Gowan,  in 
botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  polyan- 
dria,  and  order  of  polygynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fvftem 
ranging  under  the  26th  order,  Multifiliqux.  The  calyx  is 
wanting;  there  are  about  14  petals;  the  capfules  are  very- 
numerous, ovate,  and  monofpermous.  There  are  two  fpecies^ 
the  afiaticus  and  europceus  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  a  Britifn 
plant.  The  europceus ,  or  European  globe-flower,  has  its 
corollets  connivent,  and  from  9  to  16  neftaria,  of  the  length 
of  the  flamina,  linear,  plane,  incurvated,  and  perforated  at 
the  infide  of  the  bafe.  The  leaves  are  divided  firtt  into  five 
fegments  down  to  the  bafe  ;  the  fegme.nts  are  again  divided, 
each  about  half  way,  into  two  or  three  lobes,  which  are 
fharply  indented  on  the  edges.  The  ftalk  is  a  foot  high, 
and  fcarcely  branched  ;  the  flower  is  yellow,  globofe,  and 
fpacious.  It  grows  at  the  foot  of  Mountains,  and  by  the 
fides  of  rivulets.  The  country  people  in  Sweden  ftrew  their 
floors  and  pavements  on  holidays  with  the  flowers,  which 
have  a  pleTant  fmell,  and  are  ornamental  in  gardens. 

TROMP  (Martin  Happertz  Van),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
admiral,  was  born  at  the  Bri lie,  in  Holland.  He  raifed 
himfelf  by  his  merit,  after  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on 
many  occafions,  efpecially  at  the  famous  engagement  near 
Gibraltar  in  1607.  He  pafled  for  one  of  the  greateft  fea- 
men  that  had  till  that  time  appeared  in  the  world  ;  and  was 
declared  admiral  of  Holland,  even  by  the  advice  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  H«  in  that  character  defeated  a  large 
Spanilb  fleet  in  1630,  and  gained  32  other  victories  at  fea ; 
but  was  killed  when  under  deck,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Englifh  in  1653.  The  ftates-general  caufed  medals  to  be 
flruck  to  his  honour,  and  lamented  him  as  one  of  the  greateft 
heroes  of  their  republic.  Van  Tromp,  in  the  midft  of  the 
greateft  glory,  conftantly  difcovered  a  remarkable  modefty  ; 
for  he  never  affumed  a  higher  character  than  that  of  a 
burgher,  and  that  of  being  the  father  of  the  failors. 

TRONAGE,  an  ancient  cuftomary  duty  or  toll,  for  weigh¬ 
ing  of  wool.  According  to  Fleta,  trona  is  a  beam  to  weigh 
with,  mentioned  in  the  flat.  Weftm.  2.  cap.  25.  And  tronage 
was  ufed  for  the  weighing  wool  in  a  ftaple  or  public  mart,  by 
a  common  trona  or  beam  ;  which,  for  the  tronage  of  wool  in 
London,  was  fixed  at  Leaden-Hall.  The  mayor  and  com¬ 
monalty  of  London  are  ordained  keepers  of  the  beams  and 
weights  for  weighing  merchants’  commodities,  with  power  to 
attign  clerks  and  porters,  &c.  of  the  great  beam  and  balance ; 
which  weighing  of  goods  and  wares  is  called  tronage;  and  no 
ftranger  {hall  buy  any  goods  in  London  before  they  are 
weighed  at  the  king’s  beam,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

TRONE- weight.,  the  moft  ancient  of  the  different  weights 
ufed  in  Scotland ;  and,  though  now  forbidden  by  leveral  fta- 
tutes,  is  ftill  ufed  by  many  for  home-commodities,  and  that  in 
a  very  irregular  manner ;  for  the  pound  varies  in  different 
places,  and  for  different  purpofes,  from  20  to  24  Dutch  ounces. 
The  common  allowance  is  ai-J  02.  for  wool,  20!  for  butter 
and  cheefe,  20  for  tallow,  lint,  hemp,  and  hay.  It  is  divided 
into  16  of  its  own  ounces,  and  16  pounds  make  a  ftone. 

TROOP,  a  fmall  body  of  horfe  or  dragoons,  about  50  or  60, 
fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  commanded  by  a  captain, 
lieutenant,  cornet,  quarter-matter,  and  three  corporals,  who 
are  the  loweft  officers  of  a  troop. 

TROPE.  See  Oratory. 

TR.OPHONIUS  cave,  or  Oracle  (anc.  geog.),  a  cave  near 
Lebadia  in  Boeotia,  between  Helicon  and  Chaeronea  (Strabo): 
fo  called  from  Trophonius,  an  enthufiaftic  diviner;  who,  dc- 
feending  into  this  caye,  pretended  to  give  anfwers  and  pro- 
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nounce  oracle?  ;  and  was  hence  Called  Jupiter  Trophonius. 
Such  as  went  down  to  this  cave  never  after  fmiled;  hence  the 
proverbial  faying  of  a  man  who  has  loft  his  mirth.  That  he  is 
come  out  of  Trophonius’s  cave.  Though  Paufanias,  who 
writes  from  experience,  contradi<fts  this;  affirming  that  per- 
fons  came  out  of  the  cave  affe&ed  indeed  with  a  ftupor,  but 
that  they  loon  after  recovered  themfelves.  See  Oracle. 

TROPHY  (Tropceum),  among  the  ancients,  a  monument 
of  vi£tory. 

TROPIC-Bird.  See  Phaeton. 

TROPICS.  See  Geography. 

TROUBADOURS,  poets  that  flourifhed  in  Provence  dur¬ 
ing  the  12th  century.  They  wrote  poems  on  love  and  gal¬ 
lantry;  on  the  illuftrious  characters  and  remarkable  events  of 
the  times  ;  fatires  which  were  chielly  directed  againft  the  cler¬ 
gy  and  monks;  and  a  few  didaCtic  pieces.  The  troubadours 
were  great  favourites  in  different  courts,  diffufed  a  tafte  for 
their  language  and  for  poetry  over  Europe,  which  was  about 
that  time  funk  in  ignorance  and  rudenefs ;  they  difappeared 
in  the  14th  century.  A  hiftory  of  the  troubadours,  in  3  vo¬ 
lumes  i2mo,  was  begun  by  M.  de  Sainte  Palaie,  and  finifhed 
by  the  Abbe  Millot. 

TROVER,  in  law,  an  aCtion  that  a  man  hath  againft  one 
that,  having  found  any  of  his  goods,  refufeth  to  deliver  them 
upon  demand. 

TROUT.  SeeSALMo. 

TROY.  See  Troja. 

Troy -Weight,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  of  the  different 
kinds  ufed  in  Britain.  The  ounce  of  this  weight  was  brought 
from  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
into  Europe,  and  firft  adopted  in  Troyes  a  city  of  Champagne  ; 
whence  the  name.  The  pound  Englifh  Troy  contains  ia 
ounces,  or  5760  grains.  It  was  formerly  ufed  for  every  pur- 
_pofe  ;  and  is  ftill  retained  for  weighing  gold,  ftlver,  and  jewels ; 
for  compounding  medicines  ;  for  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy ;  and  for  comparing  different  weights  with  each  other. 

Scots  Troy- Weight  was  eftablilhed  by  James  VI.  in  the 
year  1618,  who  enaCtpd,  that  only  one  weight  Ihould  be  ufed 
in  Scotland,  viz.  the  French  Troy  ftone  of  16  pounds,  and  16 
ounces  in  the  pound.  The  pound  contains  7600  grains,  and 
is  equal  to  17  oz.  6  dr.  avoirdupois.  The  cwt.  or  112  lb. 
avoirdupois,  contains  only  103  lb.  i\  oz.  of  thisweight,  though 
generally  reckoned  equal  to  104  lb.  This  weight  is  nearly,  if 
not  exadtly,  the  fame  as  that  of  Paris  and  Amfterdam  ;  and  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dutch  Height.  Though  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  articles  of  union,  it  is  ftill  ufed  in  weighing  iron, 
hemp,  flax,  moft  Dutch  and  Baltic  goods,  meal,  butcher-meat, 
unwrought  pewter  and  lead,  and  fome  other  articles. 

TRUE-love,  in  botany.  See  Paris. 

TRUFFLES.  See  Lycopereion. 

TRUMPET,  a  mufical  .inftrument,  the  moft  noble  of  all 
portable  ones  of  the  wind  kind;  ufed  chiefly  in  war,  among 
the  cavalry  to  direCt  them  in  the  fervice.  Each  troop  of  ca¬ 
valry  has  one.  The  cords  of  the  trumpets  are  of  crimfon, 
mixed  with  the  colours  of  the  facings  of  the  regiments.  As  to 
the  invention  of  the  trumpet,  fome  Greek  hiftorians  aferibe  it 
to  the  Tyrrhenians ;  but  others,  with  greater  probability,  to 
the  Egyptians ;  from  whom  it  might  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
the  Ifraelites.  The  trumpet  was  not  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  though  it  was  in  common  ufe 
in  the  time  of  Homer.  According  to  Potter  (Arch.  Grecc. 
vol.  ii.  cap.  9.),  before  the  invention  of  trumpets,  the  firft  fig- 
nals  of  battle  in  primitive  wars  were  lighted  torches  ;  to  thefe 
fucceeded  fhells  of  fifties,  which  were  founded  like  trumpets. 
And  when  the  trumpet  became  common  in  military  ufe,  it 
may  well  be  imagined  to  have  ferved  at  firft  only  as  a  rough 
and  uoil'y  fignal  of  battle,  like  that  at  prefent  in  Abyflinia  and 
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New  Zealand,  and  perhaps  with  only  one  found.  But,  even 
when  more  notes  were  produced  from  it,  fo  noify  ap  inftrument 
muft  have  been  an  unfit  accompaniment  for  the  voice  and 
poetry ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  the  trumpet  was  the  firft  folo  in¬ 
ftrument  in  ufe  among  the  ancients. 

Trumpet,  hearing,  is  an  inftrument  invented  by  Jofeph 
Landini,  to  aflift  the  ear  in  hearing  perfons  who  fpeak  at  a 
grcatAiftance,  without  the  affiftance  ofanyfpeaki ng-trumpet. 
Inftruments  of  this  kind  are  reprefented  in  PI.  2.  They  are 
formed  of  tubes,  with  each  wide  mouths,  terminating  in  a 
fmall  canal,  which  is  applied  to  the  ear.  The  conftruCtion  of 
thefe  inftruments  evidently  (hews  how  they  contribute  to  aflift 
the  hearing  ;  for  the  weak  and  languid  pulfes  of  the  air  being 
received  by  the  large  end  of  the  tube,  and  reflected  feveral 
times  from  its  fides  in  pafling  to  the  fmall  end,  are  condenfed, 
and  entering  the  ear  in  this  condenfed  ftate,  ftrike  the  tympa¬ 
num  with  a  greater  force  than  they  could  have  done  without 
the  intervention  of  the  tube.  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  J'peak- 
ing-trumpct  maybe  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  a  hearing-  trum¬ 
pet,  by  turning  the  wide  end  towards  the  found,  and  putting 
the  ear  to  the  narrow  end.  Fig.  2.  is  an  ear-trumpet,  which 
anfwers  the  purpofe  in  {lighter  cafes  of  dea  fuels,  and  may  be 
conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Trumpet,  /peaking,  is  a  tube  from  6  to  15  feet  long, 
made  of  tin,  perfectly  ftraight,  and  with  a  very  large  aper¬ 
ture  ;  the  mouth-piece  being  big  enough  to  receive  both  lips. 
The  mouth  being  applied  to  it,  carries  the  voice  to  a  very 
great  diftance,  fo  that  it  may  be  heard  diftinCtly  a  mile,  or 
more;  hence  its  ufe  at  lea.  The  invention  of  this  trumpet  is 
held  to  be  modern,  and  is  commonly  aferibed  to  Sir  Samuel 
Moreland.  Of  this  inftrument  an  account  was  publifhed  in 
1671,  in  a  work  intituled  Tuba  Stentoro-phonica,  wherein  the 
author  relates  feveral  experiments  made  by  him  with  this  in¬ 
ftrument;  the  retult  of  which  was,  that  a  Speaking-trumpet 
conftruCted  by  him,  5  feet  6  inches  long,  21  inches  diameter 
at  the  greater  end,  and  2  inches  at  the  lmaller,  being  tried  at 
Deal-caftle,  was  heard  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  ftiore.  But  Alh.  Kircher  feems  to  have  a 
better  title  to  the  invention  ;  for  it  is  certain  he  had  fuch  an 
inftrument  before  ever  Sir  S.  Moreland  thought  of  his.  Kir¬ 
cher,  in  his  Phonurgia  Nova,  publifhed  in  1673,  fays,  that  the 
tromba,  publilhed  laft  year  in  England/  he  invented  twenty- 
four  years  before,  and  publifhed  in  his  Mulurgia :  he  adds, 
that  Jac.  Albanus  Ghibbifius,  and  Fr.  Elchinardus,  aferibe  it 
to  him  ;  and  that  G.  Schottus  teftifies  ot  him,  that  he  had 
fuch  an  inftrument  in  his  chamber  in  the  Roman  college,  with 
which  he  could  call  to,  and  receive  anfwers  from,  the  porter. 
Indeed,  confidering  how  famed  Alexander  the  Great  s  tube 
was,  wherewith  he  ufed  to  Ipeak  to  his  army,  and  which 
might  be  dillinCtly  heard  a  hundred  fladia  or  furlongs,  it  is 
fomewhat  ftrange  the  moderns  fliould  pretend  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  ;  the  ftentorophonic  horn,  or  tube  ot  Alexander,  whereof 
there  is  a  figure  prelerved  in  the  Vatican,  being  altnoft  the 
fame  with  that  now  in  ufe.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
inftrument  is  conftruCted  is  obvious;  for  as  lound  is  ftronger 
in  proportion  to  the  denfity  of  the  air,  it  muft  follow,  that  the 
voice  palfing  through  a  tube  or  trumpet,  muft  be  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  conftant  reflection  and  agitation  of  the  air 
through  the  length  ot  the  tube,  by  which  it  is  condenfed,  anil 
its  aCEon  on  the  external  air  greatly  increafcd  at  its  exit  from 
the  tube.  In  order  to  eftimate  the  effeCt  of  this  inftrument, 
let  us  fuppofe  A  B,  PI.  2.  fig.  1.  to  be  fuch  a  length  of  tube 
as  admits  one  reflection  of  the  found,  emitted  by  the  lpeaker, 
from  the  fide  BE;  let  A  F  be  another  length,  in  which  the 
found  or  voice  is  reflected  five  times  by  the  fides,  viz.  in  B,  G, 
D,  E,  and  F:  the  found  ftriking  the  metal  tube  in  B  is  the 
fame  as  that  at  F ;  but  the  number  of  parts  forming  the  pe- 
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riphery  of'  the  circle  in  B  is  to  that  in  F,  as  the  diameter  B  B 
is  to  the  diameter  FF;  and' therefore  the  intenfities,  with 
which  the  parts  of  the  metal  will  be  moved  in  thefe  periphe¬ 
ries,  will  be  in  the  inverfe  ratios  of  the  peripheries,  or  ot  the 
diameters  B  B,  F  F.  But  the  parts  of  the  metal  move  the 
air  contained  within  the  peripheries  of  the  circle,  or  conftitut- 
ing  their  refpedtive  areas,  which  are  as  the  iquares  of  the  di¬ 
ameters  :  i.  e.  the  air  agitated  in  B  is  to  that  agitated  in  F,  as 
B  B2  to  FF2:  and  ■confequently,  the  intenfit.y  of  the  fame  found 
in  the  tube  of  the  length  A  B,  is  to  that  in  the  length  A  F,  as 
^B2  to  FF1,  and  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  diameter  B  to  F :  or, 
theintenfity  in  A  B  is  to  that  in  A  F  : :  F  F  X  B  B1  :  B  B  X 
F  F1,  i.  e.  dividing  the  laft  ratio  by  B  B  X  F  F  : :  B  B  :  FF. 
But  the  intenfity  of  the  found  increafes  the  more  frequently  it 
is  refle&ed  from  the  fides :  let  then  the  number  of  reflections 
of  the.  found  in  B  be  n,  in  F  it  will  be  5  n,  and  therefore  the 
whole  intenfity  of  the  found  in  B  is  to  that  in  F  as  n  X  B  B  to 
5  n  X  F  F.  Confequently,  the  longer  the  tube  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  will  be  the  reflections,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  found,  and  the  farther  may  it  be  heard.  A  man, 
fpeaking  through  a  tube  4  reet  in  length,  may  be  underftood 
at  the  diftance  of  500  geometrical  paces  ;  with  a  tube  of  161 
feet,  at  the  diftance  of  1800  paces,  and  with  a  tube  24  feet 
long,  at  a  greater  diftance  than  2500  geometrical  paces.  The 
found  will  be  alfo  heightened  by  having  the  remoter  aperture 
of  the  tube  wide,  more  than  if  it  were  narrow.  However, 
the  effect  of  the  tube  in  magnifying  found,  either  for  fpeaking 
or  hearing,  depends  principally  upon  its  length:  neverthelefs 
fome  advantage  may  be  derived  from  its  particular  form  and 
fhape.  Some  have  propofcd  the  figure  which  is  made  by  the 
revolntion  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis,  as  the  bell ;  where  the 
mouth-piece  is  placed  in  the  focu3  of  the  parabola,  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  fonorous  rays  will  be  reflected  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  tube.  But  Mr.  Martin  obferves,  that  this  parallel  re¬ 
flection  is  by  no  means  eflential  to  the  magnifying  of  found  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  prevents  the  infinite  number  of  reflections 
and  reciprocations  of  found,  in  which,  according  to  Sir  I.  New¬ 
ton,  its  augmentation  principally  confifts  :  the  augmentation 
of  the  impetus  of  the  pulles  of  air  being  proportional  to  the 
number  of  repercuflions  from  the  fides  of  the  tube,  and 
therefore  to  its  length,  and  to  fuch  a  figure  as  is  mod  produc¬ 
tive  of  them.  Hence  he  infers,  that  the  parabolic  trumpet 
is  the  rnoft  unfit  of  any  for  this  purpofe.  He  obferves,  that 
there  is  one  thing  more  which  contributes  to  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  agitations  of  air  in  the  tube;  viz.  the  proportion 
which  the  feveral  portions  of  air  bear  to  each  other  when  di¬ 
vided  by  tranfverfe  lections,  at  very  fmall,  but  equal  diftanccs, 
from  one  end  of  the  tube  to  the  other.  Thus,  let  thole  feveral 
divifions  be  made  at  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,e,  &c.  (fig.  2.)  in 
which  let  the  right  lines  n  k,  bl,  c  m,d  n,  &c.  be  taken  in  ge¬ 
ometrical  proportion.  Then  will  the  portions  of  air  contained 
between  B  and. a,  a  and  b,  b  and  c,  c  and  d,  ike.  be  very  nearly 
in  the  fame  proportion,  as  being  in  the  fame  ratio  with  their 
bafes,  when  the  points  of  divifion  are  indefinitely  near  toge¬ 
ther.  But  it  is  known,  that  when  any  quantity  of  motion  is 
communicated  to  a  feries"  of  elaftic  bodies,  it  will  receive  the 
greateft  augmentation  when  thole  bodies  are  in  geometrical 
proportion.  Therefore,  fince  the  force  of  the  voice  is  impreff- 
ed  upon,  and  gradually  propagated  through  a  feries  of  elaftic 
portions  of  air  in  a  geometrical  ratio  to  each  other,  it  cafily  re¬ 
ceives  the  greatell  augmentation  poflible.  And  fince  by  con- 
.ftrution  B  a~ab~b  c~c  d,  &c.  and  a  k  :  b  l :  :  b  l  :  cm  :  : 
cm  :  dn,  &c.  theqmints  k,  l,  m,  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  A  will  form 
the  lo^aiithmic  or  Ipgifiic  curve  :  whence  Mr.  Martin  con¬ 
cludes,  that  3  trumpet,  formed  by  the  revolution  of  this. curve 
about  its  axis,  will  augment  the  found  in  a  greater  degree  than 
lay  other  figused  tube  whatever.  Calfegrain  alfo  is  of  opinion. 


that  an  hyperbola,  having  the  axis  of  the  tube  for  an  afymp- 
tote,  is  the  belt  figure  for  this  inftrument.  Mufohenb.  Int.  ad 
Phil.  Nat.  tom.  ii.  p.  296,  4to.  Martin’s  Phil.  Brit.  vol.  ii. 
p.  248,  3d  edit. 

For  other  conftrutions  of  fpeaking  trumpets  by  Mr.  Con¬ 
yers,  fee  Phil.Tranf.  N°  141,  for  1678. 

Trumpet,  Marine,  is  a  mufical  inftrument  confiding  of 
three  tables,  which  form  its  triangular  body.  See  pi.  2.  It 
has  a  very  long  neck  with  onefingle  firing,  very  thick,  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  bridge,  which  is  firm  on  one  fide,  but  tremulous  on  the 
other.  It  is  ftruck  by  a  bow  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  the  firing  is  prelfed  or  flopped  on  the  neck  by  the 
thumb.  It  is  the  trembling  of  the  bridge,  when  ftruck,  that 
makes  it  imitate  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  which  it  does  to  that 
perfetion,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  diftinguilh  the  one  from 
the  other.  And  this  is  what  has  given  it  the  denomination  of 
trumpet-marine,  though,  in  propriety,  it  be  a  kind  of  mono¬ 
chord.  Of  the  fix  divifions  marked  on  the  neck  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument,  the  firft  makes  a  fifth  with  the  open  chord,  the  le- 
cond  an  otave,  and  lo  on  for  the  reft,  correfponding  with  the 
intervals  of  the  military  trumpet. 

Trumpet-JYotoct.  SeeBiGNONiA. 

TRUMPETER.  SeePsopniA. 

TRUNCATED,  in  general,  is  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
things  as  have,  or  feem  to  have,  their  points  cut  off:  thus,  we 
fay,  a  truncated  cone,  pyramid,  leaf,  &c. 

1  RUNCHEON,  a  Ihort  ftaff  or  baton  ufed  by  kings,  ge¬ 
nerals,  and  great  officers,  as  a  mark  of  their  command. 

TRUNDLE,  a  fort  of  carriage  with  low  wheels,  whereon 
heavy  and  cumberlome  burdens  are  drawn. 

TRUNK,  among  botanifts,  that  part  of  the  herb  which 
arifes  immediately  from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  fruc¬ 
tification  ;  the  leaves,  buds,  and  auxiliary  parts  of  the  herb, 
not  entering  in  its  defeription. 

TRUNNIONS,  or  Tkunions,  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  are 
thofe  knobs  or  bunches  of  metal  which  bear  her  up  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  carriage. 

T’RUSS,  a  bundle,  or  certain  quantity  of  hay,  ftraw,  &c.  A 
trufs  of  hay  contains  56  pounds,  or  half  an  hundred  weights 
36  truffles  make  a  load. 

Truss  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  of  bandage  or  ligature  made 
of  fteel,  or  the  like  matter,  wherewith  to  keep  up  the  parts  in 
thofe  who  have  hernias  or  ruptures. 

Truss,  in  a  Ihip,  a  machine  employed  to  pull  a  yard  home 
to  its  refpetive  maft,  and  retain  it  firmly  in  that  pofition. 

TRUSTEE,  one  who  has  an  eftate,  or  money,  put  or 
trufted  in  his  hands  for  the  ufo.  of  another. 

TRUTH,  a  term  ufed  in  oppofition  to  falfehood,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  propofitions  which  anfwer  or  accord  to  the  nature  and 
reality  of  the  thing  whereof  fomething  is  affirmed  or  denied. 

TRYPHIODORUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  lived  fome 
time  between  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Anaftafius.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous  ;  yet  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us,  except  an  epic  poem,  on  which  Mr.  Addifon  has 
made  fome  entertaining  remarks  in  the  Spectator,  N°  63. 
The  firft  edition  of  this  extraordinary  work  was  publifhed  by 
Aldus  at  Venice,  with  Quintus  Calaber's  paralipomena,  and 
Coluthus’s  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen.  It  has  been  fince  re¬ 
printed  at  feveral  places,  particularly  at  Francfort  in  1580  by 
Frifchlinus;  who  not  only  correted  many  corrupt  pafl'ages, 
but  added  two  Latin  verfions,  one  in  verfe  and  the  other  in 
profe.  That  in  verfe  was  reprinted  in  1742,  with  the  Greek, 
at  Oxford,  in  8vo,  with  an  Englifh  translation  in  verfe,  and 
Notes,  by  Mr.  Merrick. 

TUAM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
and  county  of  Galway,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  was  once 
a  famous  city,  though  now  it  is  reduced  to  a  village ;  yet  it 
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Hill  retains  the  title  of  acity,  as  being  an  archiepifcopal  fee. 
It  is  feven  miles  from  the  borders  of  Mayo.  YV.  Long.  8. 
46.  N.  Lat.  53.  33.  ' 

TUB,  in  commerce,  denotes  an  indetermined  quantity  or 
meafure :  thus  a  tub  of  tea  contains  about  60  pounds  ;  and  a 
tub  of  camphor  from  56  to  86  pounds. 

TUBE,  in  general,  a  pipe,  conduit,  or  canal ;  a  cylinder, 
hollow  within-fide,  either  of  lead,  iron,  glafs,  wood,  or  other 
matter,  for  the  air  or  fome  other  matter  to  have  a  free  con¬ 
veyance  through  it. 

'  Auricular  Tube,  or  instrument  to  facilitate  hearing.  See 
Trumpet,  hearing. 

TUBERCLES,  in  medicine,  little  tumors  which  fuppurate 
and  diicharge  pus;  and  are  often  found  in  the  lungs,  elpecially 
of  confumptive  perfons. 

TUCUMAN,  a  province  of  South  America,  in  Paraguay  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Los-Chicas  and 
Chaco;  on  the  eatt  by  Chaco  and  Rio-de-la-Plata,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  country  of  Chicuitos  and  Pampes,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  bithopric  of  St.  Jago.  The  air  is  hot,  and  the 
earth  fandy :  however,  fome  places  are  fruitful  enough,  and 
the  original  natives  have  a  good  charafter.  The  Spaniards 
poflefs  a  great  part  of  this  country. 

TUFA,  a  ftone  confiding  of  volcanic  allies  concreted  toge¬ 
ther  with  various  other  fpecies  of  ftone.  It  is  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  blackifli  grey,  bluifh  grey,  and  yellow ;  every  colour 
having  a  different  mixture  and  folidity  :  but  all  of  them  have 
the  bad  quality  of  mouldering  down  on  long  expofnre  to  the 
weather ;  notwithftanding  which,  they  have  been  ufed  in 
buildings  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  yellow  kind  refills 
the  air  lefs  than  any  other. 

TULIPA,  Tulip,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  hexandria ,  and  order  of  monogynia ;  and  in 
the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the  10th  order  Coronurice. 
The  corolla  is  hexapetalous  and  campanulated,  and  there  is  no 
ftyle.  The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  four;  the  fylvejlris,  or 
Italian  yellow  tulip,  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  the  gef- 
neriana,  or  common  tulip,  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  the  brcy- 
niana ,  or  cape  tulip,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  the  biflora. 

1.  The  fylvejh  is,  or  wild  European  tulip,  hath  an  oblong 
bulbous  root,  fending  up  long  narrow  fpear-ftiaped  leaves ; 
and  a  (lender  (talk,  fupporting  at  top  a  fmall  yellow  flower, 
nodding  on  one  fide,  having  acute  petals. 

2.  The  gejneriuna,  Gcfner’s  Turky  tulip  of  Cappadocia,  or 
common  garden-tulip,  hath  a  large,  oblcng,  tunicated,  folid, 
bulbous  root,  covered  with  a  brown  fkin,  fending  up  long  oval 
(pear- (h aped  leaves  ;  an  upright  round  (talk,  from  half  a  foot 
to  a  yard  high,  garnifhed  with  a  few  leaves,  and  its  top  crowned 
with  a  large  bell-fliaped  erect  hexapetalous  flower,  of  almoft 
all  colours  and  variegations  in  the  different  varieties. 

This  tulip,  and  its  vaft  train  of  varieties,  is  the  fort  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  cultivated  for  the  ornament  of  our  gardens,  and  fo 
march  admired  by  all  for  its  great  variety  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  :  it  grows  freely  in  the  open  ground  in  any  common 
foil  of  a  garden,  and  proves  a  very  great  decoration  to  the 
beds  and  borders  of  the  pleafure  ground  for  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  in  fpring,  by  different  plantings  of  early  and  late  forts ; 
planting  the  principal  part  in  autumn,  and  the  reft  towards 
Chriftmas,  and  in  January  or  February'.  The  autumn  plant¬ 
ings  will  come  eariieff  into  bloom,  and  flower  the  ftrongeft  : 
and  the  others  will  fucceed  them  in  flowering.  In  dimmer, 
when  the  flowering  is  paft,  and  the  leaves  and  ftalks  a.  flu  me  a 
ftate  of  decay,  the  bulbs  of  the  choice!!  varieties  are  gene¬ 
rally  taken  up,  the  offsets  feparated,  and  the  whole  cleaned 
from  filth  ;  then  put  up  to  dry  till  October  or  November,,  and 
then  planted  again  for  the  future  -year’s  bloom. 
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Of  this  fpecies,  which  is  the  florift’s  delight,  the  varieties 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal  claffes,  viz.  7 ..Early  or 
dwarf  fpring  tulips  ( pnccoceaj.  1  Late  flowering  tall  tulips 
(Jerotina).  1.  Early  tulips.  The  early  tulips  arc  among 
florifts  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  pracoccs  (early),, 
becaufe  they  flower  early  in  the  fpring,  a  month  or  more  be¬ 
fore  the  o. hers;  are  much  fhorter  (talked,  and  the  flowers 
fmaller  ;  but  are  in  greater  reputation  for  their  early  bloom 
and  their  gay  lively  colours,  both  of  felf  colours,  and  broken 
into  flaked  variegations  ;  fuch  as  reds,  crimfon,  leaflet,  carna¬ 
tion,  violets,  purples,  yellow,  8cc.  with  flowers  of  each,  edged  " 
and  flaked  with  red,  yellow,  and.  white,  in  many  diverfities. 

2.  Late  flowering  common  tulips. — This  clafs  is  denominated 
late  flowering,  and  by  the  florifts  called  J'erotines,  becaufe  they 
blow  later  in  the  fpring,  a  month  or  more,  than  the  praecoces,. 
i.  e.  not  coming  into  flower  before'  the  end  of  April,  May,, 
and  June.  They  are  all  of  tall  growth,  fupporting  large 
flowers,  and  furnifli  an  almoft  end  lefts  variety  in  the  vaft  diver- 
fity  of  colours,  after  they  break  from  whole  blowers  into  va¬ 
riegations  and  ftripes,  exceeding  all  others  of  the  tulip  kind  irt 
beauty  and  elegance  of  flower. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  of  tulipa  are  hardy  perennials,  durable  im 
root,  or  at  lead,  although  the  old  bulb  decays  annually,  it  per¬ 
petuates  its  fpecies  by  off-fets,  and  is  annual  in  leaf  and  (talk  ; 
which  rifing  from  the  bulb  early  in  the  fpring,  arrives  to  a- 
flowering  ftate  in  April  and  May.  All  the  varieties  arc  fuc- 
ceeded  by  plenty  of  ripe  feed  in  July  and  Auguft,  contained 
in  an  oblong  capfule  of  three  cells,  having  the  feeds  placed  on 
each  other  in  double  rows.  By  the  feeds  many  new  varieties 
may  be  raifed,  which  however  will  not  attain  a  flowering  ftate 
till  they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old  ;  and  after  that  will  re¬ 
quire  two  or  three  years  or  more  to  break  into  variegations, 
when  the  approved  varieties  may  be  marked,  and  increafed  by 
off-fets  of  the  root,  as  directed  in  their  propagation. 

The  colours  in  greateft  eftimation  in  variegated  tulips  are 
the  blacks,  golden  yellows,  purple-violets,  rofe,  and  vermilion, 
each  of  which  being  variegated  various  ways ;  and  fuch  as  are 
ftriped  with  three  different  colours  diftintt  and  unmixed,  with 
ftrong  regular  (breaks,  but  with  little  or  no  tinge  of  the  breeder, 
mayr  be  called  the  mod  perfect  tulips.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with 
a  tulip  pofl'effmg  all  thefe  properties. 

As  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  this  wonderful  variety  of 
colours  in  tulips,  it  is  often  accomplifhed  by  nature  alone,  but 
is  fometimes  affifted  and  forwarded  by  fome  Ample  operations 
of  art ;  fuch  as  that,  in  the  firft  place,  when  the  feedling 
bulbs  of  the  whole  blower  or  breeder  are  arrived  to  full  fize, 
and  have  flowered  once,  to  tranfplant  them  into  beds  of  any 
poor  dry  barren  foil,  in  order  that,  by  a  defedb  of  nutriment  in 
the  eai  th,  the  natural  luxuriance  of  the  plant  may  be  checked, 
and  caufe  a  weaknefs  in  their  general  growth,  whereby  they 
generally  in  this  weakened  or  infirm  ftate  gradually  change 
and  break  out  into  variegations,  fome  the  firft  year,  others 
not  till  the  fecond  or  third;  and  according  as  they  are  thus 
broke,  they  (hould  be  planted  in  beds  ot  good  earth 
-Another  method  to  atfift  nature  in  effecting  the  marvel¬ 
lous  work  of  breaking  the  breeding  tulips  into  diverfified  co¬ 
lours,  is  to  make  as  great  a  change  as  poffible  in  the  foil ;  if 
they  were  this  year  in  a  light  poor  foil,  plant  them  the  next  in. 
a  rich  garden  mould,  and  another  year  in  a  contpoft  of  different 
earths  and  dung  ;  or  tranfplant  them  from  one  part  of  the 
garden  to  another,  or  into  different  gardens,  &c.  or  from  one 
country  to  another;  allot  which  contributes  in  aflifting  na¬ 
ture  in  producing  this  itefirable  divertity  of  colours  and  va¬ 
riegations. 

The  double  tulip  is  alfo  a  variety  of  trie  common  tulip,  and 
is  very  beautiful,  though  not  in  fuch  eftimation  among  the  fib- 
rifts  as  the  common  fing’e  variegated  torts,  not  polletling  fuch. 
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-a  profufion  of  variegations  I11  the  colours  and  regularity  of 
itripes  :  they  however  exhibit  an  elegantly  ornamental  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  they  rife  with  an  upright,  talliffi,  firm  ttem, 
crowned  with  a  very  large  double  flower  com  poled  of  numerous 
petals,  multiplied  in  feveral  feries  one  within  another  like  a 
double  peony,  but  far  more  beautiful  in  their  diverfity  of  co¬ 
lours,  variegations,  and  (tripes  of  white  and  red,  yellow  and 
red,  &c.  fo  that  they  highly  deferve  culture,  both  in  beds  alone 
near  the  ether  forts  tc  increafe  their  variety,  alfo  to  plant  in 
-patches,  about  the  borders,  in  affemblagc  with  the  late  vari¬ 
egated  tulips,  as  they  blow  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  i.  e. 
April  and  May. 

Tulip  roots  are  fold  in  full  collection,  confiding  of  numerous 
varieties,  at  mod  of  the  nurferies  and  feeds-mens,  who  both 
propagate  them  themfelves  by  off-fets  and  feed,  and  import 
•vaft  quantities  annually  from  Holland  ;  the  Dutch  being  fa¬ 
mous  fer  railing  the  granded  collections  of  the  fined  tulips, 
and  other  bulbous  flowers,  in  the  greated  perfection. 

Tulip -Tree.  See  Liriodendron. 

TULL  (Jethro),  an Oxfordfhire  gentleman  who  farmed  his 
a»wn  land,  and  introduced  a  new  method  of  culture,  to  raiie 
•repeated  crops  of  wheat  from  the  fame  land  without  the  ne- 
.-celfity  of  manure:  the  principles  of  which  he publiflied  about 
30  years  fince,  in  A  Treatife  on  Horfc-hoeing  Hufbandry. 

TUMBRELL,  Tumbrellum,  or  Turbichetum,  is  an  en¬ 
gine  of  punidiment,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  liberty  that 
hath  the  view  of  frank -pledge,  for  the  correction  of  fcolds  and 
unquiet  women. 

TUMEFACTION,  the  aCt  of  fwelling  or  riling  into  a 
tumor. 

TUMOR,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  preternatural  riling 
or  eminence  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Tumors,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

TUN,  a  large  velfel  or  calk,  of  an  oblong  form,  bigged  in 
dhe  middle,  and  diminilhing  towards  its  two  ends,  girt  about 
with  hoops,  and  ufed  for  Rowing  feveral  kinds  of  merchandile 
for  convenience  of  carriage;  as  brandy,  oil,  fiugar,  (kins,  hats, 
&rc. 

Tun  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  meafure.  A  tun  of  wine  is  four 
hogfheads ;  of  timber,  a  fquare  of  40  folid  feet ;  and  of  coals, 
20  cwt. 

Tun,  or  Ton,  is  alfo  a  certain  weight  whereby  the  burden 
of  (hips,  &c.  are  edimated. 

TUNBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  fituated  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Medway,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  It 
is  a  large  well  built  place,  noted  for  the  mineral  waters  four  or 
five  miles  fouth  of  the  town.  E.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  51. 
a  4. 

TUNE.  See  Music  and  Tone, 

TUNGSTEN,  or  lapis  poNderosus  ;  a  genus  of  calca¬ 
reous  earth.  It  contains  about  one  half  its  weight  of  calcare¬ 
ous  earth,  and  the  remainder  iron,  and  a  peculiar  acid  of  an 
earthy  appearance,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  tuvgtlen 
acid.  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  grey  colour  and  lamellated  tex¬ 
ture  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  being  from  4,99  to  5,8. 

TUNICA,  a  kind  of  waiftcoat  or  under  garment,  in  ufe 
among  the  Romans.  They  wore  it  within  doors  by  itfelf,  and 
abroad  under  the  gown.  The  common  people  could  not 
afford  the  toga,  and  fo  went  in  their  tunics ;  whence  Horace 
calls  them  populus  tunicatus. 

Tunica,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  the  membranes  which 
■inved  the  vefiels,  and  divers  others  of  the  lefs  folid  parts  of 
the  body ;  thus  the  intedines  are  formed  of  five  tunics  or 
coats. 

TUNIS,  a  large  and  celebrated  town  of  Africa,  in  Barbary, 
and  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on 
Ihe  point  of  the  Gulph  of  Goletta,  about  eight  miles  from  the 


place  where  the  city  of  Carthage  dood.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a, 
long  fquare,  and  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  with 
ten  large  dreets,  five  gates,  and  thirty-five  mofques.  The 
houfes  are  all  built  with  done,  though  but  one  dory  high  ;  but 
the  walls  are  very  lofty,  and  flanked  with  feveral  drong 
towers.  It  has  neither  ditches  nor  badions,  but  a  good 
citadel,  built  on  an  eminence  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  city. 
It  is  faid  to  contain  300,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,000  are 
Jews.  The  divan,  or  council  of  date,  atfembles  in  an  old 
palace  ;  and  the  dey  is  the  chief  of  the  republic,  who  refides 
there.  The  harbour  of  Tunis  has  a  very  narrow  entrance, 
through  a  lmall  canal.  In  the  city  they  have  no  water  but 
what  is  kept  in  ciderns,  except  one  well  kept  for  the  bafhaw's 
ufe.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  is  ten  miles  from  the 
fea.  E.  Long.  10.  16.  N.  Lat.  36.  42. 

Tunis,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  on  the 
fouth  by  feveral  tribes  of  the  Arabs,  and  on  the  wed  by  the 
kingdom  of  Algiers  and  the  country  of  Efab  ;  being  300  miles 
in  length  from  ead  to  wed,  and  250  in  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth.  This  country  was  formerly -a  monarchy  ;  but  a  dif¬ 
ference  arifing  between  a  king  and  his  lbn,  one  of  whom  was 
for  the  protection  of  the  Chrifiians,  and  the  other  for  that  of 
the  Turks,  in  1574  the  inhabitants  fliook  od'  the  yoke  of  both. 
From  this  time  it  became  a  republic  under  the  protection  of 
the  Turks,  and  pays  a  certain  tribute  to  the  bafliaw  who 
refides  at  Tunis.  The  air  in  general  is  healthy  ;  but  the  foil  in 
the  eadern  parts  is  indifferent  for  want  of  water.  Towards 
the  middle  the  mountains  and  valleys  abound  in  fruits  ;  but 
the  wettern  part  is  the  mod  fertile,  becaufe  it  is  watered  with 
rivers.  The  environs  of  Tunis  are  very  dry,  upon  which 
account  corn  is  generally  dear.  The  inroads  of  the  Arabs 
oblige  the  inhabitants  to  fow  their  barley  and  rye  in  the 
fuburbs,  and  to  inclofe  their  gardens  with  walls.  However, 
there  are  plenty  of  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  dates,  grapes, 
and  other  truits.  There  are  alfo  olive-trees,  rofes,  and  odori¬ 
ferous  plants.  In  the  woods  and  mountains  there  are  lions, 
wild  beeves,  ollriches,  monkeys,  cameleons,  roebucks,  hares, 
pheafants,  partridges,  and  other  forts  of  birds  and  beads. 
The  mod  remarkable  rivers  are  the  Guadilcarbar,  Magrida, 
Magerada,  and  Caps.  The  form  of  government  is  arifto- 
cratic  ;  that  is,  by  a  council,  whole  prefident  is  the  dey,  not 
unlike  the  doge  of  Venice.  The  members  of  the  divan  or 
council  are  cholen  by  the  dey,  and  he  in  his  turn  is  deeded  by 
the  divan  ;  which  is  compofed  of  foldiers,  who  have  more  than 
once  taken  off'  the  dey’s  head.  The  balhaw  is  a  Turk,  re¬ 
dding  at  Tunis  ;  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  tribute,  and 
proteft  the  republic  :  the  common  revenues  are  only  400,000 
crowns  a-year,  becaufe  the  people  are  very  poor;  nor  can  they 
fend  above  40,000  men  into  the  field  ;  nor  more  than  twelve 
men-of-war  of  the  line  to  fea,  even  upon  the  mod  extraor¬ 
dinary  occafions.  There  are  generally  about  12,000  Chriltian 
flaves  in  this  country ;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  In  the  city  of  Tunis  alone 
there  are  above  3000  clothiers  and  weavers.  They  alfo  have 
a  trade  in  horfes,  olives,  oil,  foap,  odriches  eggs  and  feathers. 
The  Mahometans  of  this  city  have  nine  colleges  for  ftudents, 
and  eighty-fix  petty  fchools.  The  principal  religion  is  Maho- 
metanifm  ;  but  the  inhabitants  confid  of  Moors,  Turks,  Arabs, 
Jews,  and  Chridian  Haves.  However,  the  Turks,  though 
fewed  in  number,  domineer  over  the  Moors,  and  treat  them 
little  better  than  flaves. 

TUNKERS,  a  religious  feft  of  baptids  in  Pennfylvania, 
fo  called  from  the  word  tunker,  to  put  a  morfel  in  fauce. 
They  are  alfo  called  tumblers ,  becaufe  in  performing  baptifm 
they  plunge  the  perfon  into  the  water  with  the  head  fird. 
As  the  Germans  found  the  letters  t  and  b  like  d  and  p,  the 
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words  tunlers  and  tumblers,  have  been  fometimes  written 
duniers  and  dumplers .  Their  chureh-government  and  dil'ci- 
pline  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englifh  baptifts,  except 
that  every  brother  is  allowed  to  fpeak  in  the  congregation, 
and  the  beft  fpeaker  is  ulually  ordained  to  be  their  minifter. 
They  are  a  harmlefs,  well-meaning  people. 

TUNNAGE.  See  Tonnage. 

TUNNY,  in  ichthyology.  See  Scomber. 

TUNNY-Fishing.  See  Fishery. 

TURBAN,  the  head-drefs  of  molt  of  the  eaftern  nations. 
It  confilts  of  two  parts,  a  cap  and  lath  of  fine  linen  cr  taffety, 
artfully  wound  in  divers  plaits  about  the  cap.  The  cap  has 
no  brim,  is  pretty  flat,  though  rounditli  at  top,  and  quilted 
with  cotton  ;  but  does  not  cover  the  ears.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  art  in  giving  the  turban  a  fine  air;  and  the  making  of 
them  is  a  particular  trade.  The  lath  of  the  Turk’s  turban  is 
white  linen  ;  that  of  the  Perfian’s  red  woollen.  Thele  are  the 
diltinguilhing  marks  of  their  different  religions.  Sophi  king 
of  Perfia,  being  of  the  feft  of  Ali,  was  the  firft  who  affirmed 
the  red  colour,  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  from  the  Turks,  who 
are  of  the  left  of  Omar,  and  whom  the  Perfians  efteem 
heretics. 

TURBINATED,  is  a  term  applied  by  natural  ills  to  (hells 
which  are  lpiral  or  wreathed  conically,  from  a  larger  bafis  to  a 
kind  of  apex. 

TURBJTH-mineral,  a  preparation  of  quickfilver,  called 
in  the  new  difpenfatory  of  the  London  College  hy dr ar gyrus 
vitriolatus  ;  and  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  mercurius fiavus. 

TURBO,  the  wreath,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  tefiacea.  The  animal  is  of 
the  lhail  kind ;  the  ihell  confilts  of  one  fpiral  folid  valve,  and 
the  aperture  is  orbicular.  There  are  i  r  6  fpecies;  of  which 
the  molt  remarkable  are,  i.  The  littoreus,  or  periwinkle. 
This  is  abundant  on  mod  rocks  far  above  low-water  mark. 
The  Swedilh  peafants  believe,  that  when  thefe  fliells  creep 
high  up  the  rocks,  they  indicate  a  ftorm  from  the  fouth. 
They  are  eaten  by  the  poor  people  in  mod  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  Young  lobfters  are  faid  to  take  up  their  lodging  in  the 
empty  fliells  of  thele  animals,  which  has  given  occafion  to  a 
notion  that  periwinkles  are  changed  into  lobfters.  2.  The 
claihrus ,  or  barbed  wreath,  has  a  taper  fhell  of  eight  lpires, 
diftinguiflied  by  elevated  divifions  running  from  the  aperture 
to  the  apex.  There  is  a  variety  pellucid,  with  very  thin 
edges.  It  is  analogous  to  that  curious  and  expenfive  fliell, 
the  nsentle-trap. 

TURBOT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuronectes. 

TURC/E,  or  Turci  (Mela)  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tufci  of 
Ptolemy  ;  whom  he  places  between  Caucalus  and  the  Montes 
Ceraunii.  The  name  is  faid  to  denote,  “  to  defolate,  or  lay 
wafte.”  Herodotus  places  them  among  the  wild  or  barbarous 
nations  of  the  north.  There  is  a  very  rapid  river  called  Turk, 
running  into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  from  which  fome  fuppofe  the 
Turks  to  take  their  name.  They  made  no  figure  in  the 
world  till  towards  the  7  th  century ;  about  the  beginning  of 
which  they  fallied  forth  from  the  Portae  Cafpiae,  laid  wafte 
Perfia,  and  joined  the  Romans  againft  Chofroes  king  of  Perfia. 
In  104a  they  fubdued  the  Perfians,  in  whofe  pay  they  ferved, 
and  from  whom  they  derived  the  Mahometan  religion  :  and 
afterwards  pouring  forth,  over-ran  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  Hither  Alia,  under  diftinft  heads  or 
princes,  whom  Ottoman  fubduing,  united  the  whole  power  in 
himfelf,  which  to  this  day  continues  in  his  family,  and  who 
fixed  his  feat  of  empire  at  Prufa  in  Bithynia.  His  fucceflors 
fubdued  all  Greece,  and  at  length  took  Conftantinople  in 
14^3  ;  which  put  a  period  to  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Baft, 
tinder  Conftantine  the  laft  emperor.  It  is  a  Handing  tradition 
os  prophecy  among  the  Turks,  that  their  empire  will  at 


length  be  overturned  by  the  Franks  or  Chriftians  ;  which 
feems  now  to  be  drawing  on  apace  towards-  accomplifliment. 

TURCOISE.  See  TuRauoisE. 

TURCOMANIA,  a  province  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  anfwering 
to  the  ancient  kingdoirr  of  Armenia. 

TURDUS,  the  thrufli :  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  pajfieres.  The  bill  is  ftraightifh,  bending  towards  the 
point,  and  (lightly  notched  near  the  end  of  the  upper  man¬ 
dible.  The  noftrils  are  oval,  naked  or  half  covered  with  a 
membrane ;  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  furnifhed  with  a 
few  (lender  hairs,  and  the  tongue  is  (lightly  jagged  at  the  end. 
There  are  136  fpecies  ;  of  which  (even  are  Britilh,  the  vifei- 
vorus,  pilaris,  iliaeus,  muficus,  rofeus,  merula,  and  torquatus. 

1.  The  vifcivoruf,  or  mi  del,  is  the  largeft  of  the  genus. 
Its  length  is  it  inches;  its  breadth  i6£.  The  bill  is  (horter 
and  thicker  than  that  of  other  thrufties ;  dufky,  except  thd 
bale  of  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  yellow.  The  irides  are 
hazel.  Head,  back,  and  lefler  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a 
deep  olive  brown.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  is  tinged  with 
yellow.  The  lowed  order  of  lefler  coverts,  and  the  great 
coverts,  are  brown  ;  the  firft  tipped  with  white,  the  laft  both 
tipped  and  edged  with  the  fame  colour.  The  inner  coverts 
of  the  wings  white.  The  tail  is  brown  ;  the  three  outermoft 
feathers  tipped  with  white.  The  cheeks  and  throat  are 
mottled  with  brown  and  white ;  the  breaft  and  belly  are 
whitilh  yellow,  marked  with  large  (pots  of  black  ;  the  legs  are 
yellow.  Thefe  birds  build  their  nefts  in  bullies,  or  on  the  fide 
of  fome  tree,  generally  an  afb,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs  :  their 
note  of  anger  or  fear  is  very  harlh,  between  a  chatter  and 
fliriek  ;  from  whence  fome  of  its  Englifh  names.  Its  fong, 
however,  is  very  fine ;  which  it  begins  fitting  on  the  fummit 
of  a  high  tree,  very  early  in  the  fpring,  often  with  the  new- 
year,  in  blowing  fhowery  weather,  which  makes  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Hampfliire  to  call  it  the  Jlorm-cock.  It  feeds  or 
infefts,  holly  and  mifleltoe  berries,  which  are  the  food  of  all 
the  thrufh  kind  :  in  fevere  fnowy  weather,  when  there  is  a 
failure  of  their  ulual  diet,  they  are  obferved  to  fcratch  out  of 
the  banks  of  hedges  the  root  of  arum,  or  the  cuckoo  pint ; 
this  is  remarkably  warm  and  pungent,  and  a  provifion  fuitable 
to  the  feafon. 

2.  The  pilaris,  or  fieldfare,  is  in  length  ten  inches,  in 
breadth  (eventeen.  The  head  is  a(h-coloured  inclining  to 
olive,  and  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  back  and  greater  coverts  of 
the  wings  of  a  fine  deep  chefnut ;  the  tail  is  black  ;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  two  middlemoft  feathers,  and  the  interior  upper 
(ides  of  the  dutmoft  feathers,  excepted  ;  the  firft  being  a(h- 
coloured,  the  latter  white.  The  legs  are  black  ;  the  talon* 
very  ftrong.  This  bird  pafles  the  fummer  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe ;  alfo  in  Lower  Aullria.  It  breeds  in  the 
largeft  trees ;  feeds  on  berries  of  all  kinds,  and  is  very  fond  of 
thofe  of  the  juniper.  Fieldfares  vifit  our  illands  in  great 
flocks  about  Michaelmas,  and  leave  us  the  latter  end  of 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

Thefe  birds  and  the  redwings  were  the  turdi  of  the  Romans, 
which  they  fattened  with  crumbs  of  figs  and  bread  mixed 
together.  Varro  informs  us  that  they  were  birds  of  paflage, 
coming  in  autumn,  and  departing  in  the  fpring.  They  mult 
have  been  taken  in  great  numbers  ;  for,  according  to  Varro 
(lib.  3.  c.  5.)  they  were  kept  by  thoulands  together  in  their 
fattening  aviaries.  They  do  not  arrive  in  France  till  the 
beginning  of  December. 

3.  The  muficus ,  or  throftle,  is  in  length  nine  inches,  in 
breadth  13I.  In  colour,  it  fo  nearly  refembles  the  millel- 
thrufli,  that  no  other  remark  need  to  be  added,  but  that  it  is 
lefs,  and  that  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are  yellow.  The 
throftle  is  the  fineft  of  our  finging  birds,  not  only  for  the 
fweetnels  and  variety  of  its  notes,  but  for  the  long  contiu»« 
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ance  of  its  harmony  j-  for  it  obliges  us  with  its  fong  for  near 
three  parts  of  the  year.  Like  the  miflel-bird,  it  delivers  its 
mullc  from  the  top  of  feme  high  tree  ;  but  to  form  its  neft 
defcends  to  fome  low  bulk  or  thicket :  the  neft  is  made  of 
earth,  mofs,  and  Itraw,  and  the  infide  is  curioufly  plaftered 
with  clay.  It  lays  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a  pale  bluifh  green, 
marked  with  dufky  fpots. 

4.  The  iliacus,  or  redwing,  has  a  very  near  refemblance  to 
the  throttle  ;  but  is  lefs  :  their  colours  are  much  the  fame  ; 
only  the  tides-  under  the  wings  and  the  inner  coverts  in  this 
are  of  a  reddith  orange,  in  the  throttle  yellow ;  above  each 
eye  is  a  line  ,of  yeliowilh  white,  beginning  at  the  bill  and 
patting  towards  the  hind  part  of  the  head.  Thefe  birds  ap¬ 
pear  in  Great  Britain  a  few  days  before  the  fieldfare  ;  they 
come  in  vaft  flocks,  and  from  the  fame  countries  as  the  latter. 
"With  us  they  have  only  a  difagreeable  piping  note ;  but  in 
Sweden,  during  the  fpring,  they  ting  very  finely,  perching  on 
the  top  of  fome  tree  among  the  forelts  of  maples,  'ihey 
build  their  netts  in  hedges,  and  lay  fix  bluifli-green  eggs 
fpotted  with  black. . 

5.  The  merula ,  or  black-bird,  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
age,  is  of  a  fine  deep  black,  and  the  bill  of  a  bright  yellow  ; 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids  yellow.  When  young,  the  bill  is 
dufky,  and  the  plumage  of  a  rutty  black,  to  that  they  are  not 
to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  females ;  but  at  the  age  of  one 
year  they  attain  their  proper  colour.  Ihis  bird  is  of  a  very 
retired  and  lblitary  nature  ;  frequents  hedges  and  thickets  ;  in 
which  it  builds  earlier  than  any  other  bird  :  the  nett  is  formed 
of  mofs,  dead  grals,  fibres,  &c.  lined  and  plaliered  with  clay, 
and  that  again  covered  with  hay  or  fmall  itraw.  It  lays  four 
or  five  eggs  of  a  bluifh  green  colour,  marked  with  irregular 
dufky  fpots.  The  note  of  the  male  is  extremely  tine,  but  too 
loud  for  any  place  except  the  woods  :  it  begins  to  ling  early  in 
the  fpring,  continues  its  mufic  part  of  the  iunirner,  deflits  in 
the  moulting  feafon,  but  refumes  it  forfome  time  in  September 
and  the  firft  winter  months. 

6.  The  torquatus,  or  ring-ouzel,  is  fuperior  in  fize  to  the 
black-bird;  the  length  is  eleven  inches,  breadth  feventeen. 
The  bill  in  fome  is  wholly  black,  in  others  the  upper  half  is 
yellow  ;  on  each  fide  the  mouth  are  a  few  briftles  ;  the  head 
and  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  are  dufky,  edged  with 
pale  brown  ;  the  quill-feathers  and  the  tail  are  black.  The 
coverts  of  the  wings,  the  upper  part  of  the  breatt,  and  the 
belly,  are  dufky,  (lightly  edged  with  afh-colour.  The  middle 
of  the  breatt  is  adorned  with  a  white  crefcent,  the  horns  of 
■which  point  to  the  hind  part  of  the  neck.  It  fome  birds  this 
is  of  a  pure  white,  in  others  of  a  dirty  hue.  In  the  females 
and  in  young  birds  this  mark  is  wanting,  which  gave  occafion 
to  fome  naturalitts  to  form  two  fpecies  of  them.  The  ring- 
onzel  inhabits  the  Highland  hills,  the  north  of  England,  and 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  They  are  alio  found  to  breed  in 
Dartmoor,  in  Devonlhire,  and  in  banks  on  the  fides  ofttreams. 
The  places  of  their  retreat  are  not  known.  In  Scotland  and 
Wales  they  breed  in  the  hills,  but  defcend  to  the  lower  parts 
to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  mountain-aih.  They  migrate  in 
France  at  the  latter  feafon  ;  and  appear  in  fmall  flocks  about 
Monthard  in  Burgundy,  in  the  beginning  of  Obfober,  but 
feldom  ftay  above  two  or  three  weeks. 

To  thefe  we  fhall  add  the  defcription  of  the  polyghttus,  or 
mocking  thrufli,  which  is  a.  native  of  America.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  thrufh,  of  a  white  and  grey  colour,  and  a'  reddifh 
bill.  It  is  pofleffed  not  only  of  its  own  natural  notes,  which 
are  mulical  and  folemn,  but  it  can  alfume  the  torie  of  every 
other  animal  in  the  wood,  from  the  wolf  to  the  raven.  It 
.  feems  even  to  fport  itfelf  in  leading  them  a  ft  ray.  It  will  at 
one  time  allure  the  Idler  birds  with  the  call  of  their  males. 


and  then  terrify  them  when  they  have  come  near  with  tlie 
icreams  of  the  eagle.  There  is  no  bird  in  the  forett  but  it 
can  mimick  ;  and  there  is  none  that  it  has  not  at  times 
deceived  by  its  call.  But,  unlike  fuch  as  weufually  fee  famed 
for  mimicking  with  us,  and  who  have  no  particular  merit  of 
their  own,  the  mock  bird  is  ever  fureft  to  pleafe  when  it  is 
molt  itfelf.  At  thofe  tiroes  it  ufually  frequents  the  houfes  of 
the  American  planters  ;  and  fitting  all  night  on  the  chimney 
top,  pours  forth  the  fweeteft  and  the  moft  various  notes  of 
any  bird  whatever.  It  would  feem,  if  accounts  be  true,  that 
the  deficiency  of  moft  other  fong-birds  in  that  country  is  made 
up  by  this  bird  alone.  They  often  build  their  nelts  in  the 
fruit-trees  about  houfes,  feed  upon  berries  and  other  fruits, 
and  are  eafily  rendered  domeftic. 

TURENNE  (Vifcount).  See  Tour. 

TURF,  pent,  a  blackith  earth  ufecl  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  as  fuel.  Turf,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  peat,  eonfifts  of  mould  interwoven  with  the  roots 
of  vegetables  ;  when  thofe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous  kind,  or  in 
a  large  proportion,  they  form  the  loofer  and  worfe  kind  of 
turf ;  buc  when  mixed  with  a  confiderable  proportion  of  peat, 
they  form  what  is  called  Jlone  turf-,  it  at  firft  hardens,  but  at 
laft  crumbles  by  long  expofure  to  the  air. 

TURGESCENCE,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  fwelling 
or  growing  bloated. 

TURGOT  (Anne  Robert  James),  the  famous  financier, 
was  born  at  Paris,  May  10,  1727,  of  a  very  ancient  Norman 
family.  His  father  was  for  a  long  time  provoft  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  merchants.  During  this  period  he  was  the  objedfc 
of  general  admiration  ;  and  the  regularity  and  economy  of  his 
adminiltration  procured  him  the  particular  refpedf  of  the 
citizens.  M.  Turgot  was  the  youngeft  of  three  brothers. 
The  eldeft  was  intended  for  the  rank  of  magiftracy,  which  had 
been  the  ftation  of  his  family  for  feveral  generations  ;  the 
fecond  was  deltined  for  the  army ;  and  Robert  for  the  church. 
He  had  fcarcely  attained  the  age  at  which  refleftion  com¬ 
mences,  when  he  refolved  to  facrifice  all  temporal  advantages 
to  liberty  and  conlcience,  and  to  purlue  his  eccletiaftical 
ttudies  without  declaring  his  repugnance  to  their  propofed 
objedt.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  took  his  degree, 
and  was  eledted  prior  of  the  Sorbonne. 

The  time  when  it  was  necelfary  for  him  to  declare  that  he 
would  not  be  an  ecclefiattic  was  now  arrived.  He  announced 
this  relolution  to  his  father  by  letter,  Ihowing  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  decline  the  clerical  order.  His  father 
contented,  and  he  was  appointed  matter  of  requefts.  M. 
Turgot  prepared  himfelf  for  this  office  by  particular  application 
to  thofe  parts  of  fcience  which  are  molt  connedfed  with  it3 
tundtions  and  duties,  viz.  the  ltudy  of  natural  philolopby,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  agriculture  and  manufadtures,  to  the  fub- 
jedls  of  merchandize,  and  the  execution  of  public  works, 
together  with  fuch  parts  of  mathematical  knowledge  as  lead 
to  a  pradtical  application  of  natural  philofophy,  and  facilitate 
the  calculations  that  are  frequently  lieceffary  in  politics,  com¬ 
merce,  and  law. 

About  this  period  he  wrote  iome  articles  for  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedic,  of  which  the  moft  capital  were.  Etymology,  Exijler.ee, 
Expanjibiliiy ,  Fair ,  and  Foundation.  He  had  prepared  federal 
others,  but  thefe  five  only  were  inferted  ;  the  perfecution  fet 
on  foot  again!.!  the  Encyclopedic  hindered  him  from  continuing 
to  write  in  it,  being  unwilling  that  his  opinions  fhould  be  pub- 
lifhed  in  a  work  which  was  received  'with'  di (approbation  by 
fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  people  of  that  time. 

In  1761  M.  Turgot  was  appointed  intendant  of  Limoges. 
In  this  office  he  did  much  good.  He  gave  adfivity  to  the 
fociety  of  agriculture  eftablifljed  at  Limoges,  by  diredting  their 
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aftnrts  to  important  objedls  :  he  opened  a  mode  of  public 
inftrudtion  for  female  profefl'ors  of  midwifery  :  he  procured  for 
the  people  the  attendance  of  able  phyficians  during  the  raging 
of  epidemic  difeales  :  he  eftablithed  houfes  of  induftry,  lup- 
ported  by  charity  (the  only  fpecies  of  alms-giving  which  does 
not  encourage  idlenefs'  :  he  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  into  his  province,  &c.  &c.  While  M.  Turgot  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  unremitting  adtivity  and  zeal,  in  promoting  the 
good  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was  placed,  he  meditated 
projects  of  a  more  extenflve  nature,  fuch  as  an  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  the  taxes,  the  conftrudtion  of  the  roads,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  militia,  the  prevention  of  a  fcarcity  of  provifion, 
and  the  protection  of  commerce. 

At  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  the  public  voice  called  M. 
Turgot  to  thefirft  offices  of  government,  as  a  man  who  united 
•the  experience  refulting  from  habits  of  bufinefs  to  all  the 
improvement  which  ftudy  can  procure.  After  being  at  the 
head  of  the  marine  department  only  a  fhort  time,  he  was, 
Auguft  24,  1774.  appointed  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances.  During  his  difcharge  of  this  important  office,  the 
operations  he  carried  on  are  aftonifhing.  He  fupprefled 
twenty-three  kinds  of  duties  on  neceflary  occupations,  ufeful 
contracts,  or  merited  compenfations.  He  abolifhed  the  cow ce 
for  the  highways,  laving  the  nation  thirty  millions  of  livres 
annually.— He  let  afide  another  kind  of  corvee,  which  re- 
fpeCted  the  carriage  of  military  ftores  and  baggage. — He 
abated  the  rigour  in  the  adminiftration  of  indirect  impofitions, 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  contributors,  the  king,  and  the 
financiers. — He  foftencd  the  mode  of  collecting  the  territorial 
impofts. — He  flopped  the  progrefs  of  a  plague  amongcattle. 

_ He  fupprefled  a  fedition  conducted  with -art. — He  provided 

for  the  equal  diftribution  of  lubfiftence.  —  He  gave  the  utmoft 
encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  three  chief  productions 
of  France,  viz.  wheat,  cattle,  and  wine,  and  to  the  commerce 
thence  relulting. — He  reformed  a  number  of  abulcs,  fome  of 
which  yielded  a  profit  to  the  place  he  filled. — He  abolifhed  as 
much  as  he  could  the  fale  of  offices. — He  formed  many  ufeful 
eftablifhments. —  He  paid  the  pcnfions  of  the  poorer  lervants 
of  the  ftate,  who  were  four  years  in  arrear — He  fupplied  the 
expences  of  a  coronation,  the  marriage  of  a  princeis,  and  the 
birth  of  a  prince. — He  facilitated  payments  as  far  as  India. — 
He  fettled  a  part  of  the  colony  debts,  and  put  the  reft  in 
order. — He  found  the  public  borrowing  at  five  and-  a  half  per 
cent,  and  reduced  the  rate  to  four. — He  lelTened  the  public  en¬ 
gagements  84  "millions — He  found  the  revenue  19  millions 
deficient,  and  left  a  furplus  of  three  millions  and  a  half. — All 
thefe  he  accomplifhed  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  months, 
during  feven  of  which  fevere  fits  of  the  gout  totally  .incapaci¬ 
tated  him  for  bufinefs. 

At  length,  however,  by  the  artifices  of  the  courtiers,  his 
office  was  taken  from  him  ;  but  when  removed  to  a  private 
ftation,  M.  Turgot  did  not  experience  that  frightful  void 
which  is  the  juft  but  dreadful  punishment  of  ambitious  men 
when  defer  ted  by  fortune.  The  fciencesand  the  belles-lettres, 
which  he  had  cultivated  in  his  youth,  afforded  him  confolation, 
while  an  active  fphere  of  life  was  denied  him.  Natural 
philofophy  and  chemiftry  were  his  favourite  purfuits  ;  yet  he 
frequently  entertained  himfelf  with  poetry,  efpecially  with 
tranllating  Virgil  into  French  verfe.  “  We  know,”  fays  the 
Marquis  de  Condorcet,  “  but  of  one  Latin  verfe  compoled  by 
M.  Turgot,  and  which  was  intended  for  a  picture  trf  Dr. 
Franklin,  “  Eripuit  cido fulmtn,  inox  feeptra  tyrannic.’ 

The  attacks  of  the  gout,  under  wnich  he  had  long  laboured, 
becoming  more  frequent  and  exeeflive,  forewarned  him  of  tiic 
approaching  moment,  when,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  he  was  going  to  fill,  in  a  higher  order  of  beings,  the 
Vox..  X. 
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rank  which  thefe  laws  deftined  for  him.  He  died  March  20, 
1781. 

For  a  more  ample  account  of  this  illuftrious  ftatefman,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Hiftory  of  his  Life,  written  by  the 
Marquis  de  Condorcet. 

TURIN,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  Piedmont,  fituated 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Po  and  the  Grand  Doria,  about  feven 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  the  road  from 
France  to  Italy,  by  the  way  of  Mount  Cenis  :  according  tn 
Pliny,  the  inhabitants  derive  their  origin  from  the  Ligurians, 
and  were  anciently  called  Taurini.  Hannibal,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general,  when  he  invaded  Italy,  took  and  deftroyed  the 
town,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  would  not  take  part  with  him  ; 
which  frightened  the  other  people  who  inhabited  the  banks  of 
the  Po.  It  was  created  into  a  Roman  colony  bjr  Julius  Caefar, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Julia  ^  and  was  called  Augujla  Tauri- 
norum  by  his  fucceftor  Auguftus.  It  was  fuccefli  vely  fubj  eci ed 
to  the  Goths,  Huns,  Eruli.  and  Burgundians,  who  ruined  and 
deftroyed  it,  but  it  was  loon  rebuilt,  though  not  lb  large  as 
before.  When  the  Lombards  became  matters  of  the  country, 
it  became  the  capital  of  one  of  their  principal  duchies.  Some 
of  the  dukes  became  kings  of  Italy.  Such  was  Agilulph,  or 
Agon,  who,  with  his  wife  Theodelinga,  built  the  cathedral 
confccrated  to  John  the  Baptift,  which  is  at  prefent  the  metro¬ 
politan,  and  endowed  it  with  great  revenues.  After  Charle¬ 
magne  had  abolifhed  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  it  appears 
that  Turin  became  fubjedl  to  the  marquis  of  Sufa,  who  had 
the  charge  of  guarding  the  paflages  of  the  Alps,  and  continued 
in  that  family  to  the  death  of  Ulric  Manfred,  the  laft  marquis 
of  Sufa,  in  1302  ;  whofe  daughter,  Adelaide,  married  with 
Odo,  comte  of  Maurienne  and  Savoy.  Turin  iubmitted  to 
him  and  to  his  delcendants,  who  have  poflefied  it  with  little 
interruption  to  this  time.  Turin  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop, 
and  contains  1 10  churches  or  chapels,  feveral  hofpitals,  and 
about  65,000  inhabitants.  The  approach  to  it  is  magnificent,, 
and  the  environs  beautiful,  though  thick  fogs  from  the  two 
rivers  are  frequent  in  autumn  and  winter ;  fo  that  the  air  of 
Turin  is  then  very  thick  and  moift.  The  four  gates  are 
highly  ornamental  ;  the  ftreets  in  the  New  Town  are  wide, 
ftraight,  clean,  having  plenty  of  water  running  through  them, 
well  built,  in  a  good  tafie,  chiefly  of  brick  ftuccoed,  and 
generally  terminating  in  fome  agreeable  object.  No  inhabi¬ 
tant  can  rebuild  or  repair  his  houfe  but  on  an  uniform  plan, 
laid  down  by  government,  for  the  improvement  of  the  city. 
The  fortifications  of  Turin  are  regular,  and  kept  in  excellent 
repair.  The  citadel  is  a  regular  pentagon,  confifting  offive 
ftrong  baftions,  and  is  reputed  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  Europe. 
At  the  end  next  the  new  gate  is  the  arfenal,  which,  befidcs  the 
armories  found  in  fuch  places,  contains  a  cabinet  of  minerals, 
a  good  chemical  laboratory,  a  library  of  books  in  mineralogy 
and  metallurgy,  and  furnaces  for  catting  cannon  :  here,  alio, 
are  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  other  matters,  for  the  in- 
ftrudtion  of  engineers,  miners,  &c.  The  garrifon  ofTurin  is 
always  changed  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  then  there  is  a 
general  review.  The  univertity  was  founded  firtt  in  the  year* 
1405,  and  confifts  of  fchools,  wherein  twenty-four  profctTors 
read  ledtures,  from  the  3d  of  November  to  the  54th  of  June ; 
of  the  royal  library,  wherein  are  about  50,000  volumes  of 
printed  books,  betides  manulcripts  :  this  is  open  every  day, 
except  holidays,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  The  royal 
mufeum  has  a  good  cabinet  of  medals,  and  a  colledtion  of 
antiquities,  found  chiefly  in  Piedmont  or  Sardinia  ,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  arranged  :  alto  of  natural  hiftory,  as  the] Is,  and  Bnglifti 
minerals,  polithed  marbles,  and .  hard  ftones,  petrifactions, 
corals,  zoophytes,  and  fome  minerals,  collected  by  Donati,  in 
the  Adriatic ,  alfo,  fome  chefts  of  natural  curiofities,  which. 
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Donati,  daring  his  travels  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  fent  from 
Goa.  In  the  military  academy,  young  gentlemen,  both 
natives  and  flrangers,  may  be  inftruifled  in  the  exercifes  at  a 
moderate  expence,  the  king  defraying  a  part  of  the  charge 
attending  this  inftitution.  The  king’s  palace  is  in  a  Ample 
and  noble  ftyle  of  architecture.  The  apartments  are  hand- 
fomely  fitted  up  and  fumiflicd  :  the  ceilings  painted  by 
Daniele  di  SanCterrc  and  others.  They  contain  a  great  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures,  among  which  are  many  good  ones.  The 
king’s  theatre,  or  great  opera-houfe,  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finel't  in  Europe.  The  buildings  which  are  moft  efteemed  in 
point  of  architecture,  are,  the  palace  of  the  duke  ot  Savoy, 
called  Cafteilo  Reale,  by  Filippo  Giuvara  ;  the  Carignano 
palace,  by  Guarini ;  the  buildings  of  the  univerfity,  and  the 
town-houfe.  There  is  a  literary  foeiety  at  Turin,  who  have 
publifhed  memoirs,  under  the  title  of  MtfctUanea  Pbilcjophico- 
Mathemaiica.  The  chief  trade  of  this  city  and  country  is  in 
thrown  filk,  which  is  fent  to  England  and  Lyons  ;  they  manu¬ 
facture,  however,  fome  of  it  into  excellent  ftockings,  and  good 
filk  for  furniture.  In  the  year  15.36,  Turin  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  again  in  the  year  2640,  after  a  long  fiege.  In 
the  year  1706,  the  fame  enemy  made  another  attempt,  but 
after  befieging  it  upwards  of  three  months,  under  the  conduit 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  they  were  driven  away,  with  great 
lots,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene.  Long.  25.  19. 
E.  Ferro.  Lat.  44.  52.  N. 

TURKEY,  in  ornithology.  See  Meleagfis. 

TURKEY,  one  of  thofe  great  fovereignties  which  includes 
many  countries  and  provinces,  in  Europe,  Atia,  and  Africa, 
extending  from  Long.  16.  to  66.  E,  Ferro,  reckoning  from 
the  wefiern  part  of  Algiers,  which  is  tributary  to  Baffora,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Perfia,  and  from  Lat.  13.  to  45  N.  including 
Arabia,  and  the  provinces  on  the  coafts  of  the  Black  Sea.,  from 
Aden  to  Otchakov.  In  Europe,  may  be  reckoned,  Romelia, 
which  comprehends  Greece,  Macedonia,  Albania,  the  Morea, 
and  Thelfaly,  with  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  or  the 
Egean  Sea  ;  part  of  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Servia,  Bolnia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  &rc.  In  Afiatic  Turkey  are  comprehended,  Natolia, 
Caramania,  Syria,  Turcomania,  Diarbekir,  and  the  three 
Arabias,  Felix,  Petraca,  and.Deferta.  In  Africa,  the  countries 
fubjeit  to  the  Turks  are,  Barca  and  Egypt,  and  great  part  of 
Nubia.  The  Hates  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoly,  are  under 
their  protection  :  fo  likewife  are  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia  ;  and  the  republic  of  Ragufa  pays  them  a  tribute. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  twenty-five  governments,  of  which 
two  are  under  the  care  of  beglerbegs,  viz.  Natolia  and 
Romelia  5  the  reft  under  pachas  or  bafhas  ;  1 .  Egypt,  or  Cairo. 
2.  Aleppo.  3.  Diarbekir.  4.  Natolia.  5.  Boinia.  6.  Buda, 
now  belonging  to  Hungary.  7.  Caffa  (now  Theodofia,  and 
belonging  to  Ruffia),  8.  Caramania,  or  Cogni.  9.  Cars. 
I  o.  Candia.  11.  Cyprus.  12,  Damafcus.  13.  Van.  14.  Ma- 
rafch.  ijp  Moful.  16.  That  of  the  Captain  Pacha.  17.  Rica. 
18.  Romelia.  19.  Sivas.  20.  Schehereful.  21.  Bagdad. 
2,2.  Erzerum.  23.  Temefvar,  now  fubjeit  to  Autiria. 
24.  Trebifond.  25.  Tripcly,  in  Syria.  Happily  fituated  in 
the  centre  of  our  continent,  the  Turks  might  eafily  acquire 
the  trade,  as  well  as  the  empire  of  the  world,  if  not  withheld 
by  tbei,r  indolence  and  their  maxims  of  government.  But 
though  the  Turks  are  no  traders,  being  rather  difcouragers 
and  deftroyers  of  trade  ;  yet,  as  they  pollefs  fo  great  a  part  of 
the  world,  and  fome  of.  the  moft  fruitful  countries,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  belt  and  choiceft  merchandizes,  it  will  always 
induce  the  European  parts  of  the  world  to  fend  their  mer¬ 
chants  to  traffic  with  them  ;  and  the  Turks  themfelves,  by 
their  haughfinefs,  defpiling  manufacturing,  and  not  improving 
ftv  products  whiph  they  enjoy  in  many  places,  muft  neceflarily 
his  obliged  to  pm  chafe  of  other  nations  the  things  they  ftand 


in  need  of ;  which  naturally  encourages  the  merchants  of  the 
other  nations  to  come  among  them.  Thofe  that  Fettle  among 
them  from  the  Eaftern  part  of  the  world,  are  general],  G.<  cks, 
Jews,  Armenians,  and  Georgians  ;  thofe  from  the  weftern 
parts  are  chiefly  Venetians,  French,  and  Dutch,  with  fome 
Jews  alio,  chiefly  Italian.  The  principal  places  of  trade  on 
this  fide  the  Turk  id)  dominions,  refpeCling  Europe,  where  the 
faid  merchants  refide,  arc  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  Aleppo, 
Alexandretta  or  Scanderoon,  Alexandria,  Tripoli,  Antioch, 
and  the  iflands  on  the  coaft.  There  are  fome  Chriltian  mer¬ 
chants  in  moft  of  the  iflands  belonging  to  the  Turks,  as  at 
Cyprus,  Candia,  Rhodes,  Zant,  Cephalonia.  and  in  moft  of 
the  inhabited  iflands  ot  the  Archipelago.  Thefe  merchant# 
are  generally  French,  though  there  are  fome  Jews.  The 
merchants  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  chiefly  furniftv 
the  Turks  with  fine  woollen  cloths,  dyed  fcarlct,  crimfon, 
purple,  blue,  and  green  ;  the  firft  three  in  grain,  and  as  rich 
in  colour  as  poflible,  which  raifes  their  value.  The  Englifh, 
befides  their  cloth,  fend  block-tin,  lead,  clock-work,  and 
watch-work,  both  in  gold  and  filvcr ;  and  all  put  together,  the 
value  was  formerly  for  upwards  of  300,0001.  fieri ing,  one 
year  with  another.  The  returns  which  the  Franks  (for  fo  the 
European  merchants  are  called  in  Turkey)  make  from  the 
l  urks,  and  which  are  the  produit  of  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian 
dominions,  are,  raw  fdk,  Caramania  wool  and  wool  of  the 
iflands,  goats’-hair,  fpun  or  twilled  cotton  wool,  and  yarn,  oil, 
gums  dragant,  fandarac,  fenega,  arabic,  farcocolla  ;  Perfian 
filks,  carpets,  burdets,  callicoes,  from  the  iflands  of  Siphanto, 
Paros,  &c.  Morocco  leather,  cordovans,  fhagreen-fkins. 
Galls,  from  Syria  ;  coffee,  from  Mocha ;  by  Alexandria,  balm, 
natural  balfarn,  rhubarb  ;  from  Perfia,  fal-ammoniac,  turmeric, 
incenfe,  pumices  ;  from  Santorini,  ftorax  ;  from  Samos, 
fcammony,  myrrh,  manna,  galbanum,  fena,  aloes  hepatica, 
olibanum,  zedoary,  okre,  emery,  fealed  earth,  velani,  colo- 
quintida,  euphorbium,  mirabolans,  frank-incenfe,  nialtic, 
opium,  and  other  articles.  Arrac,  orange-flower-water,  ver¬ 
micelli,  turpentine,  worm-feed,  clover-leed,  garden-feeds,  rice, 
piltachios,  raifins  of  Smyrna,  pomegranates,  box  and  cyprefs- 
wood,  fuflic,  ebony,  walnut-tree,  &e.  As  the  Turks  have 
little  or  no  trade  hut  what  is,  as  it  were,  forced  by  the 
Europeans  and  otheis,  fo  they  have  but  few  fliips,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  extent  of  their  naval  dominions.  The  chief  of 
their  flapping  is  among  the  Grecian  iflands,  and  thefe  are  fuch 
as  belong  to  the  Greeks.  Alfo  in  the  Morea,  and  in  the 
Black  Sea,  they  have  lome  flapping  j  but,  for  the  traffic, 
between  Egypt  and  the  Porte,  they  generally  hire  Englifh, 
Dutch,  or  Venetian  fliips,  upon  freight.  The  produce  ol  the 
illands  is  exceedingly  great,  and  aflifts  the  Turks  in  making 
returns  for  the  goods  they  buy  of  the  European  merchants. 
From  what  has  been  laid  of  the  trade  to  Turkey,  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  its  importance  ;  but  notwithflanding  this, 
the  Englifh  trade  has  for  fome  years  been  greatly  on  the 
decline.  The  air  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  healthy  in  itfelf, 
but  the  pellilenee  is  often  brought  there,  and  has  more  than 
once  fwept  away  the  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople  ;  yet  by  the  prevalence  of  cuftom,  and  of  the  Turkifh 
doctrine  of  fatality,  they  give  themfelves  no  great  concern 
about  it.  The  provinces  are  univerfally  fruitful,  though  with, 
fome  difference  5  vaft  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  excellent  grain 
and  fruits  being  exported  every  year.  The  number  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  is  greatly  difproportionate  to  the  extent  and  goodnels 
of  the  country,,  which  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  pellilenee, 
polygamy,  and  war.  This  accounts  for  fuch  large  traits  of 
fine  foil  lying  wade.  The  Turks  are  ftigmatized  among  the 
Chriftians  as  a  flothfuj,  ftupid,  and  inhuman  people  j.but  they 
are  by  no  means  fo  wicked  and  dreadful  a  let  of  creatures  as 
fome  writers  have  regrefented  them.  Turkey  is  not  without 
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men  of  parts,  probity,  and  honour ;  nor  benevolent,  liberal, 
temperate,  convertible,  and  ingenious  people.  In  Short,  there 
is  here,  as  in  all  other  countries  and  nations,  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad.  Dricefch  fays,  that,  in  companion  and  love 
towards  our  neighbours,  the  Turks  excel  all  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  this  allertion  is  confirmed  by  feveral  other  travellers. 
One  Striking  mark  of  their  charity,  are  the  public  inns,  by  the 
Asiatics  called  Caravanferi,  which  are  to  be  met  with  almoft 
in  every  little  village.  Jn  thefe  a  traveller,  of  whatever 
religion  or  country  he  be,  may  continue  three  days  gratis  5 
and  in  not  a  few  he  is  found  alio  in  victuals.  The  Turks 
are  generally  robuft  and  well-thaped,  of  a  good  mien,  and 
patient  of  hardships,  which  renders  them  fit  for  war,  to  which 
indeed  they  inure  themfelve's  from  their  youth.  Perfons  of 
rank  feldom  train  up  their  children  to  any  thing  elfe,  out  of 
a  notion  that  no  glory  is  comparable  to  that  acquired  in  war. 
In  their  drefs,  manner  of  living,  and  cuftoms,  they  are  parti¬ 
cular.  They  fha-ve  their  heads,  but  wear  long  beards,  of 
which  they  are  extremely  careful,  except  thofe  in  the  feraglio, 
and  military  men,  who  wear  only  whifkers.  The  turban,  or 
Turkifli  band,  worn  by  the  men,  is  white,  and  confifts  of  long 
pieces  of  thin  linen  made  up  together  in  feveral  folds.  No 
one  but  a  Turk  mult  prefume  to  wear  a  white  turban.  Their 
clothes  are  long  and  full.  They  tit,  eat,  and  flcep,  agreeably 
to  the  cufiom  of  the  Orientals,  on  the  floor,  on  cushions 
(fophas) ,  matrelfcs, and  carpets.  Rice  is  their  moft  general  food, 
and  coftee  their  ufual  drink,  wine  being  interdicted.  They 
expend  great  fums  on  fountains,  and  no  country  indeed  affords 
fo  fine  ;  and  thofe  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  the  country, 
and  other  folitary  places,  for  the  refiefbment  of  travellers  and 
labourers.  Their  moft  ufual  falutation  is  to  bow  the  head  a 
little,  laying  the  right  hand  on  their  breaft  ;  but  to  perfons  of 
rank  they  ftoop  fo  low  as  to  touch  and  kifs  the  border  of  their 
veft.  In  war  time,  the  left  hand  >s  the  place  of  honour  among 
military  men,  but  in  time  of  peace  this  diftinCtion  ceales 
among  the  officers  of  date  and  relations.  The  fair  lex  here 
are  kept  under  a  rigorous  confinement.  The  Arabic  word 
Haram,  which  fignifies  a  lacred  or  prohibited  thing,  is  in  its 
fulleft  fenfe,  ufed  both  of  the  women’s  habitation,  and  of  the 
women  themfelves.  The  feraglios  are  improperly  termed 
harams,  the  word  feraglio  fignifying  no  more  than  a  palace. 
The  nobility  among  the  Turks  are  the  chief  military  officers, 
judges,  and  ecclefiaftics.  The  Turkifli  commonalty  enjoy  the 
greateft  liberty  ;  and  to  the  orders  of  the  Porte,  which  muft  be 
anfwered  with  the  head,  thofe  only  are  expofed  who  hold  con¬ 
siderable  pofts ;  or,  as  the  phrale  is  in  Turkey,  “  eat  the 
fultan’s  bread.”  The  Greeks,  who  are  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  live  intermixed  with  the  Turks,  and  in  feveral 
places,  particularly  the  iflands,  out-number  them.  In  Con¬ 
stantinople  alone  it  is  computed  there  are  no  lefs  than 
400,000.  They  are  accultomed  to  fervitude,  and  prefer  living 
under  the  Turkilh  exaCtions,  to  the  fpiritual  tyranny  of  the 
pope  :  but  they  muft  be  very  cautious  of  net  giving  the  leaft 
colour  for  fufpicion  of  holding  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Ottoman  porte,  or  of  meditating  a  feoition 
in  cafe  alfo  of  a  war  with  any  of  the  Chriftian  powers,  it  is  " 
ulual,  for  the  greater-  fecurity,  to  difarm  them.  All  Greeks, 
from  the  age  of  fourteen,  pay  annually,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Turkifh  feaft  of  Beirain,  a  head  money,  in  value  about  a 
ducat,  and  receive  a  note  of  it.  The  ecclefiaftics  are  affeffed 
higher :  a  deacon  paying  two  ducats,  and  an  archimandrite- 
four  ;  but  the  biffiops,  archbiffiops,  and. patriarchs,  pay  large 
fums,  generally  as  much  as  the  arbitrary  avarice  of  the  grand 
vizir  and  baihas  Shall  think  proper  to  require.  The  duties  on 
traders  are  eftimated  to  the  value  and  price  of  the  commodities 
they  import.  The  Turks  every-where  lay  hold  of  all’  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  extorting  money  from  the  Greeks,  but  especially 
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from  their  clergy  :  in  return  for  this  tribute,  they  enjoy  the 
protedtion  of  the  Ottoman  porte,  and  are  maintained  in  the 
quiet  poffeffon  of  their  properties  ;  infomuch  that  no  Turk  is 
to  infult  them,  take  any  thing  from  them,  or  intrude  them- 
fel  ves  into  their  houfes,  againft -their  will  ;  and  in  cafe  of  any 
furh  injuries,  they  are  certain  of  expeditious  justice  againft 
the  delinquents.  The  Greek  women  are  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  as  are  likewife  great  numbers  of  other  Greeks,  who 
ferve  in  the  navy,  orelfewhere.  It  Sometimes  happens  indeed, 
that  a  Greek  girl,  of  distinguished  beauty,  is  taken  away,  and 
carried  to  the  feraglio  ;  but  Chriftian  children  are  'not  in 
general  forced  away  from  their  parents  to  be  brought  up  in 
Mahometanifm  :  and  when  any  thing  of  that  kind  is  done,  it 
muft  be  in  the  provinces  wh’ch  are  at  a  diftance  from  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  Turks  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
appropriate  to  themleives  the  name  of  Mofitmim,  which  has 
been  Strangely  corrupted  into  Muflelmati,  Signifying  perfons 
profetling  the  dodtrine  of  Mahomet,  which  he  calls  Illam. 
Drinking  wine  is  manifestly  prohibited  in  the  Koran,  yet  the 
Turks  make  ufe  of  it  occasionally,  without  any  fcruple,  though 
inftead  of  it,  they  generally  ufe  Sherbet  a  liquor  made  of 
honey,  fpices,  and  the  juice  of  fruits.  Polygamy  is  indeed 
permitted,  but  the  Koran  enjoins  that  no  man  dull  have 
more  than  four  wives  and  concubines  ;  and  to  exceed  that 
number,  is  the  particular  privilege  of  the  prophet  and  his. 
fuccelT'ors  ;  divorces  are  alfo  allowed  of,  but  no  one  may  take 
back  again  the  wife  he  has  once  repudiated,  till  She  has  been 
married  to  another,  and  afterwards  divorced  with  him. 
Friday  is  the  day  fet  apart  for  divine  worfhip.’  The  churches 
of  the  Turks  are  called  mofehes,  and  the  fmaller  ones  mefehes. 
The  chief  ecclefiaftic  is  the  mufti,  which  Signifies  an  expounder 
of  the  law,  and  his  office  is  of  fuch  dignity,  that  when  he 
comes  to  court,  the  emperor  bimfelf  rif'es  from  his  feat,  and 
advances  feven  Steps  to  meet  him.  He  alone  has  the  honour 
of  killing  the  fultan’s  left  Shoulder  ;  whereas  the  grand  vizir, 
with  a  more  profound  inclination  of  body,  kiffes  only  the  edge 
of  the  emperor’s  veft,  who  advances  only  three  lteps  to  meet 
him.  By  the  law,  the  mufti  is  to  be  confuked  on  all  emer¬ 
gencies,  in  thofe  more  particularly  relating  to  peace  and  war. 
As  the  mufti  of  the  Turks  may  be  compared  to  the  pope ;  fo 
a  cadaliSkir,  who  is  alto  a  lecular  perlon,  is  not  unlike  a 
patriarch  j  a  mola  is  an  archbilhop  ;  a  cadie  is  alio  a  layman, 
may  be  accounted  a  biffiop ;  and  an  iman  a  prieft,.  The 
chief  employment  of  the  latter  is  praying.  The  Turks  have 
alfo.  their  convents  and  monks,  under  the  general  name  of 
dervifes.  The  head  of  the  Greek  church  in  Turkey  in  Europe, 
is  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  is  cholen  by  the 
neighbouring  archbifhops  and  metropolitans,  and  confirmed 
by  the  emperor,  or  grand  vizir  5  he  is  a  perlon  of  great 
dignity,  being  the  principal  of  the  Greek  patriarchs,  and  head 
and  direftor  of  the  Eaftern  church.  His  income  amounts  to 
no  lefs  than  120,000  guilders,  of  which  he  pays  the  one-half,, 
by  way  of  annual  tribute,  to  the  Ottoman;  porte,  adding  6000 
guilders  befides,  by  way  of  prelent,  at  the  ft-aft  of  Beiram,. 
Subordinate  to  him  are  Seventy  arehbiftiops  and  metropolitans,, 
and  a  much  greater  number  of  billiops.  An  archimandrite  is 
the  direftor  of  one  or  more  convents,  which  am  called 
mandren,.  and  rank  above  an  abbot,  of  which  each  convent 
has  one.  The  monks,  priefts  and  ftudents  excepted,  are 
obliged  to  follow  fome  handicraft,  and  lead  an  aultere  life. 
The  moft.  celebrated  are  thole  of  Mount  Athos.  The  Greeks 
have  but  few  nunneries  at  prefent.  The  fecular  clergy  are 
fubje£t  to  no  rules,  as  the  regulars  ars,  who  perform  divine 
worfhip.  They  are  allowed  to  marry,  but  that  only  before 
ordination,  and  then  only  once,  and  that  with  a  virgin,  'lhele 
lecular  ecclefiaftics  never  rife  higher  than  an  aichprieft  y  the, 
biflions,  metropolitans,  arehbiftiops,  and  patriarchs,  being 
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chofcn  from  among  the  monks.  The  Armenians,  the Roman- 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  4  have  al(b  the  free  exercife  of  their 
’  'religion,  and  the  Swedes  have  been  permitted  to  build  a  Lu¬ 
theran  church  at  Conftantinople.  The  Turks  are  not  without 
all  kinds  of  learning,  having  fome  fchools,  colleges,  and 
academics.  And,  in  this  century,  a  Turkith  printing  office 
was  fet  up,  at  Conftantinople,  by  Ibrahim  Eftendi,  who,  after 
,  great  oppofition,  obtained  leave  to  print  all  kinds  of  books, 
except  on  matters  of  religion  ;  accordingly,  among  others,  he 
publifhed  fome  maps  and  books  of  hiftory  and  geography. 
The  Turks  a.re  of  Tartarian,  or  Scythian  extraction,  this 
appellation  being  tirft  given  them  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a 
proper  name,  it  being  a  sreneral  title  of  honour  to  all  the 
nations  comprehended  under  the  two  principal  branches  of 
Tartar  and  Mogul,  and  therefore  never  ufed  as  a  proper  name 
of  any  Scythian  or  Tartarian  people  :  nor  do  even  the  Turks 
appropriate  it  peculiarly  to  themfelves  ;  the  word  Tur,  as  an 
adjeftive,  tignifying  fublime  and  pre-eminent,  and,  as  an  ap¬ 
pellative,  a  governor.  Turci,  therefore,  may  import  both  the 
governor  of  a  hord  (ki,  among  the  Tartars,  tignifying  a  hord 
or  company)  as  well  as  the  hord  itfelf.  The  Scythian  or 
Tartarian  nation,  to  which  the  name. of  Turks  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  given,  dwell  betwixt  the  Black  and  Cafpian  Seas,  and 
became  tirft  known  in  the  levenlh  century,  when  Heraclius, 
emperor  of  the  Eaft,  took  them  into  his  lervice,  under  whom 
they  lodiftinguifhed  themfelves,  by  their  .fidelity  and  bravery, 
in  the  conqueft  of  Perfia,  that  the  Arabian  and  Saracen  caliphs, 
not  only  had  particular  bodies  of  them  for  guards,  but  their 
armies  were  likew'ife  filled  with  them.  Thus  they  gradually 
got  the  power  into  their  hands,  and  fet  up  and  dethroned  ca¬ 
liphs  at  pfeafure.  Some  governors  alfo  of  this  nation,  have 
wholly  revolted  from  the  dominions  of  the  caliphs.  This  hap¬ 
pened  about  the  ninth  century.  By  this  itrift  union  of  the 
Turks  with  the  Saracens  or  Arabs,  the  former  were  brought 
to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  fo  that  they  are  now 
become  intermixed,  and  have  jointly  enlarged  their  conquefts. 
The  Turks,  however,  were  fuperior,  and  fubdued  the  Saracens. 
.Jenghis  Khan,  or  Zengis-Chan,  at  the  head  of  the  Oguzinian 
hord,  blued  out  of  great  Tartary,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  a 
great  traft  of  land,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  even  of  all 
Perfia  and  Alia  the  Lefter.  Incited  by  his  example  and  fuc- 
cefs,  Schah  Soliman,  prince  of  the  town  of  Nera,  on  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  in  the  year  1214,  palled  Mount  Caucafus,  with 
50,000  men ;  he  made  his.  way  through  Aderbeitzan,  01- 
Media,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Syria ;  and  though  (topped 
there  in  his  career,  by  the  Jenghizkan  Tartars,  yet,  in  the 
year  1219,  he  penetrated  a  fecond  time  into  Alia  the  LefTer, 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  The  report  of  his  conquefts  reaching 
the  court  of  Perfia,  Soliman  and  his  people  were  fpoken  of  as 
Turks,  a  name  common  to  all  the  Scythians?  who  came  out  of 
Tartary,  under  the  command  of  Jenghiz  k-han.  Othman,  his 
grandfon,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  countries  and  places 
in  LelTer  Afia,  belonging  to  the  Grecian  empire;  and  having, 
in  the  year  1300,  at  the  city  of  Karahillar,  taken  upon  him 
the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Othmans,  called  his  people  after 
his  own  name.  His  refidence  was  fixed  at  Efkifhehr,  and,  ex- 
clufive  of  many  other  towns,  in  the  year  1326,  he  took  Prufa, 
in  Bithynia,  now  called  Bur/a,  which  his  fon  and  fucceftor, 
Orchan,  made  the  feat  of  his  empire.  Grchan  fent  his  two 
Tons,  Solyman  and  Amurath,  on, an  expedition  into  Europe  ; 
the  former  of  whom  reduced  the  city  of  Gallipoli,  and  the 
latter  took  Tyrilos.  Amurath  liicceeding  his  father  in  the 
government,  in  the  year  1360,  conquered  Anlyra,  Adrianople, 
■and  Philipp, opolis.  1  In  the  year  1362  he  inrtituted  the 
janizaries,  over-run  Servia  and  fell  upon  Macedonia  and 
Albania,  Llis  ton  andfuccelTor,  Bajazet,  was  fuccefsful  both 
in  Europe  and  Afia,  defeating  the  Chriltians,  near  Nicopolis ; 
3a  ut,  in  the  year  1401,  he  himfelf  was  routed  and  taken 


prifoner,  by  Tamerlane.  His  Tons  di  fa  greed,  but  Mahomet  I. 
held  the  fovereignty,  and  his  fon  Amurath  II.  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  feveral  important:  enterprizes;  and,  particularly,  in 
the  year  1444,  gained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Hungarians, 
near  Varna.  Mahomet  II.  and  the  greateft  of  all  the  em¬ 
perors,  in  the  year  1453,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  reducing  the  whole  Grecian  empire  under  his  dominion. 
He  lubdued  twelve  kingdoms  and  200  towns.  Bajazet  II. 
and  Selim  I.  enlarged  the  Turkifh  empire  in  Europe,  Afia, 
and  ALrica.  Soliman  I.  is  not  more  famous  for  his  victories 
over  the  Hungarians,  than  for  his  body  of  laws.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  emperors  were  not  fo  fortunate  :  Mahomet  IV.  in  the 
year  1669,  iubdued  Candia  ;  and  in  1683 ,  laid  fiege  to 
Vienna,  but  in  Hungary  met  ill  fuccefs.  In  the  reigns  of 
-Soliman  II.  Achmet  II.  and  Muftapha,  the  Hungarians  and 
Venetians  were  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  Turks,  that  Muftapha 
II.  in  the  year  1699,  was  glad  to  come  to  a  peace  at  Kar- 
lowitz.  Achmet  III.  in  1718,  concluded  the  treaty  of 
PalTarowitz,  and  Mahomet  V.  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  ia 
the  yoar  1739,  reannexed  Servia,  a  part  of  Walachia,  and 
Choczim,  to  the  empire.  In  the  fucceffion  to  the  empire,  no 
regard  is  paid  to  age  or  birthright,  the  Turks  thinking  it 
fufficient,  if,  in  their  elections,  they 'keep  to  the  Ottoman 
family.  Women  are  excluded  from  the  throne.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  indeed  purely  monarchical ;  but,  if  the  emperor  in¬ 
dulges  not  the  humours  of  the  people,  and  efpecially  of  the 
mutinous  janizaries,  he  is  not  only  in  danger  of  being  depofed, 
but  alfo  of  being  put  to  death.  The  emperor’s  council  of 
flate  is  lty led  gait l>e  Divan ,  or  Divan  galibe,  and  meets  twice 
a-week  in  the  emperor’s  palace,  namely,  on  Sundays  and 
Thurfdays.  The  grand  vizir  fits  as  prefident,  having  the  ca- 
dalifkar  of  Romelia  at  his  right  hand,  and  that  of  Nato- 
lia  at  his  left.  The  mufti  alfo  affifts,  when  exprefsly  fum- 
moned.  All  the  others,  lubbe  vizirs,  have  likewife  a  feat 
here,  and  next  to  them  (land  on  one  fide  the  tefterdar,  or 
high  treafurer,  the  reis-eftendi,  lecretary  of  date,  and  other 
commifiioners  of  the  calem,  or  exchequer  ;  but  the  military 
officers,  fuch  as  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  the  aga  of  the  fpahis, 
the  aga  of  the  fiiuds,  &c.  lit  within  the  divan.  The  fultan 
hears  what  palfes  from  an  adjoining  chamber,  which  looks 
into  the  divan.  When  the  fultan  convenes  a  general  council, 
to  which  are  lummoned  all  the  great  perlons  of  the  empire, 
the  clergy,  the  military,  and  other  officers,  and  even  the  old 
and  experienced  foldiers  ;  fuch  a  divan  is  called  Jljak  Divani  ; 
the  whole  aflembly  (landing.  The  higheft  officer,  and  next 
to  the  emperor,  is  the  grand  vizir,  whofe  income,  -without  any 
breach  of  probity,  may  amount  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  dollars 
a-year,  exclufive  ofprefents  and  other  perquifites.  The  high 
court  of  juftice  is  held  in  a  large  hall  of  the  grand  vizir's 
palace,  called  Divan-cbane.  The  grand  vizir  being  prefident, 
is  obliged  four  times  a-week,  namely,  on  Friday,  Saturday, 
Monday,  and  Wednefday,  to  fit  in  the  divan,  and  adminilter 
juftice  to  the  people;  unlefs,  which  leldom  happens,  he  be 
hindered  by  affairs  of  a  very  important  nature.  At  Beglerbeo' 
is  a  viceroy,  with  feveral  provinces  under  his  command ;  the 
name  itfelf  fignifying  a  prince  of  princes  :  under  thefe  are  the 
bafhaws  or  governors,  whofe  pofts  are  very  confiderable  but 
precarious ;  and  fubordmat-e  again  to  thele  are  the  fangiacs, 
who  may  be  termed  deputy-governors.  The  janizaries,  pro¬ 
perly  jengitfheri,  a  word  compounded  oi  jengi  new,  and  ifeheri 
a  loldier,  are  the  flower  of  the  Turkifh  land  forces  ;  they  are 
all  infantry,  and  were  firft  formed  out  of  captive  Chriltians  by 
the  emperor  Amurath  the  Firft:  their  number  is  generally 
forty  thoufand,  divided  into  one  hundred  and  fixty-two  com¬ 
panies,  or  chambers,  called  Odas,  in  which  they  live  together 
at  Conftantinople,  as  in  a  convent ;  the  recruits  are.  termed 
yamagi  ;  the  capis  are  alfo  infantry  ;  the  fpahis,  light-borfe  ; 
and  the  timar,  lpahi,  or  the  old  and  preferred  fpahis,  inftead  of 
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pay,  'nave  villages  in  feveral  of  the  provinces,  and  are  obliged, 
according  to  their  income,  to  bring  at  lead  three  (laves  with 
them  into  the  field.  The  foot,  under  the  command  of  a  bulimy, 
are  (bill  called  by  the  ancient  name  of  Stgban,  and  the  horle 
Seraje.  The  tributary  princes,  as  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  are  obliged  alfo  to  fend  auxiliaries.  The  whole 
Turkith  army  makes  above  three  hundred  thoufand  men. 
The  janizaries  and  fpahi  have  their  aga,  or  general.  A 
fera(kier,  or  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  army,  mud  be  a 
bafhaw  ^of  two  or  three  horfe-tails  :  thefc  horle-tails  are  the 
infignia  of  grandeur  in  Turkey,  and  carried  before  the  great 
men.  It  n  6nly  the  principal  bafhaws,  and  other  perfons  of 
the  highell  diltinttion,  who  are  allowed  three.  The  begler- 
bcgs  and  fangiacs  have  alfo  their  feveral  commands.  The 
Ttlfkifh  navy  is  laid  up  at  Conftantinople  near  the  arfcnal, 
and  confifis  of  about  forty  large- (hips;  but  in  time  of  war, 
when  tjie  fleet  is  to  put  to  lea,  the  Turks  receive  auxiliary  (hips 
from  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  :  they  buy  up  alfo  or  hire 
merchants’  (hips,  and  (hofe  rile  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fail,  exclufive  of  galleys  of  two,  three,  and  four  banks  ot 
oars :  the  admiral  is  flyied  capudan  or  eapitan-bafhaw. 

TURMERIC,  in  botany.  See  Curcuma. 

TURNEBUS  (Adrian),  an  eminent  French  critic,  was 
born  in  1512.  His  true  name  was  Turnbull.  He  was  the 
foil  of  a  Scotchman,  an  oflicer  in  the  Scotch  troop  of  guards, 
who  married  a  Norman  lady.  The  fon,  who  is  the  fubjeCt  of 
this  article,  changed  his  name  into  Tourneboeuf ;  but  this 
name  giving  occafion  for  puns,  he  varied  it  to  Turnebe,  in 
Latin  Turnebus.  He  acquired  fo  extenfive  a  reputation  by 
his  learning,  that  he  had  great  offers  made  him  from  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England  ;  but  we  are  told  he  preferred  poverty 
in  his  own  country  to  riches  in  any  other.  He  taught  polite 
literature  firfl  at  Touloute  ;  but  in  1 547  went  to  be  Greek  pro- 
felfor  at  Paris,  whither  his  name  drew  icholars  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  :  in  1552,  he  took  upon  him  the  care  of  the 
royal  Greek  prefs  for  three  years,  when  he  quitted  it  on  being 
admitted  into  the  number  of  royal  profeflbrs.  He  died  in 
1565  ;  and  his  works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were  printed  at 
Strafburg,  in  one  volume  folio,  1600.  His  Adverfaria,  three 
volumes  folio,  had  been  printed  at  Paris  before. 

TURNEP,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Brassica.  For  the 
culture  of  them,  fee  Husbandry. 

Turner- Bread.  See  Bread. 

TuuNEP-F/y.  See  Chrysomala. 

TURNING,  the  art  of  forming  hard  bodies,  as  wood, 
ivory,  iron,  into  a  round  or  oval  (hape  by  means  of  a  machine 
called  a  lathe.  This  art  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
feems  to  have  been  carried  by  them  to  a.  very  great  degree  of 
perfefifion ;  at  lead,  if  we  believe  the  teftimony  of  Pliny  and 
l’everal  other  authors,  who  tell  us,  that  thofe  precious  vales 
enriched  with  figures  in  half-relief,  which  dill  adorn  our  ca¬ 
binets,  were  turned  on  the  lathe. 

The  art  of  turning  is  of  confiderable  importance,  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  cflcntially  to  the  perfehtion  of  many  other  arts.  The 
srchitefl  ufes  it  for  many  ornaments,  both  within  and  without 
highly  fi n idled  houfes.  The  mathematician,  the  aftronorner, 
and  the  natural  phitofopher,  have  recourfe  to  it,  not  only  to 
emboli i(h  their  infiruments,  but  alfo  to  give  them  the  necef- 
fary  dimenfion  and  precifion.  In  thort,  it  is  an  art  abfolutely  ne- 
ctflary  to  the  goldfmith,  the  watchmaker,  thejoiner,  the  fmith. 

Turning  is  performed  by  the  lathe,  of  which  there  are  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  and  feveral  infiruments,  as  gouges,  chifels,  drills, 
formers,  ferew  tales,  ufed  for  cutting  what  is  to  be  turned  into 
its  proper  form  as  the  lathe  turns  round.  One  of  the  molt 
Ample  kinds  of  lathe  is  represented  in  Plate  2.  fig.  1.  in  which 
a  is  the  footftool,  b  the  cord,  c  the  frame  of  the  lathe,  d  d  the 
puppets,  e  c  the  points,  /  the  lpanging  tree. 

Vul.  X. 


The  lathe  thould  be  fixed  in  a  place  very  well  lighted  ;  it 
fliould  be  immoveable,  and  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  The 
puppets  thouldneitherbefolowas  tooblige  the  workman  to  (loop 
in  oider  to  fee  his  work  properly, nor  fo  high  that  thelittle  chips, 
which  he  is  continually  driving  off,  fliould  come  into  his  eyes. 

The  piece  to  be  turned  fliould  be  rounded  (if  it  be  wood) 
before  it  be  put  on  the  lathe,  either  with  a  fmall  hatchet 
made  for  the  purpofe,  or  with  a  plane,  or  with  a  file,  fixing 
it  in  a  vice,  and  (having  it  down  till  it  is  every-where  almoft  of 
an  equal  thicknefs,  and  leaving  if  a  little  bigger  than  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  when  finifhed  off.  Before-putting  it  on  the  lathe, 
it  is  alfo  nccelTary  to  find  the  centres  of  its  two  end  furfaces, 
and  that  they  fliould  be  exactly  oppofite  to  each  other,  that 
when  the  points  of  the  puppets  are  applied  to  them,  and  the 
piece  is  turned  round,  no  fide  may  belly  out  more  than  an¬ 
other.  To  find  thefe  two  centres,  lay  the  piece  of  wood  to  be 
turned  upon  a  plank  ;  open  a  pair  of  compafles  to  almofi  half 
the  thicknefs  of  the  piece;  fix  one  of  the  legs  in  the  plank, 
and  let  the  point  of  the  other  touch  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
piece,  brought  into  the  fame  plane  with  the  plank  on  which 
the  compafles  is  fixed,  and  very  near  the  fixed  leg.  Defcribc 
four  arches  on  that  end  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other,  at 
the  circumference  of  the  end,  but  interfering  one  another 
within;  the  point  of  interfeCtion  is  the  centre  of  the  end.  In 
the  fame  manner  mult  the  centre  of  the  other  end  be  found. 
Alter  finding  the  two  centres,  make  a  fmall  hole  at  each  of 
them,  into  which  infert  the  points  of  the  puppets,  and  fix 
the  piece  fo  firmly  as  not  to  be  thaken  out,  and  yet  loofe 
euough  to  turn  round  without  difliculty. 

The  piece  being  thus  fixed,  it  is  necefiary  in  the  next  place 
to  adjult  the  cord,  by  making  it  pafs  twice  round  the  piece,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  two  ends  of  the  cord,  both  that 
which  is  fixed  to  th o./pang  and  to  th e  J'oot-board,  come  oft'  on 
the  fide  on  which  the  turner  flands,  that  the  piece  may  move 
againft  the  edge  of  the  cutting-tool  and  be  turned.  If  the 
lathe  be  moved  by  a  wheel,  the  manner  of  adjufting  the  cord 
needs  no  diredlions. 

If  the  workman  does  not  choofe  to  be  at  the  trouble  to  find 
the  two  centres  of  the  piece  in  the  manner  deferibed  above, 
let  him  lay,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  the  centre  of  one  end  upon 
the  point  of  the  left  hand  puppet,  and  then  let  him  pufli  for¬ 
ward  the  right  hand  puppet,  ftriking  it  with  a  mallet  till  its 
point  is  as  near  as  he  can  in  the  centre  of  the  other  end  of 
piece;  and  then  fixing  the  right  hand  puppet  by  a  gentle  blow 
of  the  mallet  on  the  key,  let  him  turn  round  the  piece  to  fee 
by  the  eye  if  the  centres  have  been  properly  found.  If  any 
part  of  it  bellies  out,  let  him  (trike  that  part  gently  with  the 
mallet  till  it  goes  properly;  then  let  him  flrike  one  of  the 
puppets  pretty  1'martly  to  drive  the  points  into  the  piece,  and 
afterwards  fix  the  puppet  by  ftriking  the  key.  If  the  work¬ 
man  cannot  judge  by  the  eye  whether  the  piece  be  turning 
properly  round  its  centres  or  not,  he  fliould  apply  gently  the 
point  of  an  inftrument  called  a  tiiangular  graver ,  leaning  it 
on  the  reft,  and  it  will  mark  by  a  line  the  place  where  the 
piece  is  out  of  its  centre;  and  by  firming  upon  this  line  with 
a  mallet,  the  piece  can  cafily  be  placed  properly.  The  rcjl,  of 
which  we  have  juft  fpoken,  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  two 
arms  of  the  lathe,  and  fixed  with  ferews  as  near  the  piece  as 
the  workman  pleal'es. 

The  piece  being  fixed  between  the  two  points  of  the  pup¬ 
pets,  the  cord  adjufted,  and  the  reft  fixed  as  near  the  work  as 
poflible  without  touching  it;  the  workman  is  now  to  take  a 
gouge  (fig.  2.  in  which  a  is  the  mouth  and  b  the  handle)  of  a 
proper  five  in  his  left  hand,  and  hold  it  by  the  handle  a  little 
inclined,  keeping  the  back  of  the  hand  lowernioft.  With  his 
right  hand,  the  back  of  which  is  to  be  turned  upwards,  he  is  to 
grafp  it  as  near  the  end  as  poflible  on  this  fide  of  the  nil  : 
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then  leaning  the  gouge  on  the  rejl,  he  is  to  prefent  the  edge 
of  it  a  little  higher  than  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  piece, 
fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  tangent  to  its  circumference ;  then 
putting  the  right  foot  on  the  foot-board,  and  turning  round 
the  wheel,  and  holding  the  gouge  firmly  on  the  rejl,  the  piece 
will  be  cut  neatly.  In  the  lame  manner  are  the  chifels, 
formers,  and  other  inftruments,  to  be  ufed,'  taking  care  that 
the  wood  be  cut  equally,  and  that  the  inftrument  be  not  puthed 
improperly,  fometimes  ftronger  than  at  others  ;  and  taking 
care  alfo  that  the  inftrument  ufed  do  not  follow  the  work,  but 
that  it  be  kept  firmly  in  the  hand  without  yielding. 

The  young  turner  ought  to  endeavour  to  acquire  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  gouge  and  the  chifel,  which  are  the  inftru¬ 
ments  by  far  the  moil  frequently  ufed,  and  the  moft  necellary 
in  this  art:  by  them,  almoft  entirely,  are  the  foft  woods 
turned  ;  for  as  for  hard  woods  and  other  things,  as  box,  ebony, 
born,  ivory,  and  the  metals,  they  are  hardly  ever  turned  except 
by  jhaxing  off.  In  that  cafe  gravers  are  to  be  ufed  with  fquare, 
round,  or  triangular  mouths  (fig.  3,  4,  5.).  They  fhould  be 
held  horizontally  while  applied  to  the  wood,  and  not  obliquely 
as  dire&ed  for  the  gouge  and  the  chifel. 

After  the  work  is  completely  turned,  it  is  next  to  be  po- 
lifhed  j  and  this  cannot  be  done  with  the  inftruments  hitherto 
mentioned.  Soft  woods,  as  pear  tree,  hazle,  maple,  ought  to 
be  polifhed  with  ftiark-fkin  or  Dutch  rufhes.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  (harks ;  fome  of  which  have  a  greyitli,  others 
a  reddifh  Hun.  Shark-fldn  is  always  the  better  to  be  a  good 
deal  ufed;  at  firft  it  is  too  rough  for  polifhing.  The  Dutch- 
Tujh  is  the  equifetum  hjernale  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows  in 
moift  places  among  mountains,  and  is  a  native  of  Scotland  ; 
it  has  a  naked,  fimple,  round  Item,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
writing  pen.  The  oldeft  plants  are  the  beft.  Before  ufing 
them  they  ftiould  be  moiftened  a  little,  otherwife  they  break 
in  pieces  almoft  immediately,  and  render  it  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  polifh  with  them.  They  are  particularly  proper  for 
imoothing  the  hard  woods,  as  box,  lignum  vitae,  ebony,  &c. 
After  having  cleaned  up  the  piece  well,  it  fhould  be  rubbed 
gently  either  with  wax  or  olive-oil,  then  wiped  clean  and  rub¬ 
bed  with  its  own  rafpings  or  with  a  cloth  a  little  worn.  Ivory, 
horn,  filver,  and  brals,  are  polifhed  with  pumice-ftone  finely 
pounded  and  put  upon  leather  or  a  linen  cloth  a  little  moift- 
ened :  with  this  the  piece  is  rubbed  as  it  turns  round  in  the 
lathe;  and  to  prevent  any  dirt  from  adhering  to  any  part  of 
it,  everv  now  and  then  it  is  rubbed  gently  with  a  final!  brufli 
dipt  in  water.  To  polifh  very  finely,  the  workmen  make  ufe 
of  tripoli,  a  particular  kind  of  earth,  and  afterwards  of  putty 
or  calx  of  tin.  Iron  and  fteel  are  polifhed  with  very  fine 
powder  of  emery;  this  is  mixed  with  oil,  and  put  between 
two  pieces  of  very  tender  wood,  and  then  the  iron  is  rubbed 
with  it.  Tin  and  filver  are  polifhed  with  a  burnifher  and  that 
kind  of  red  ftone  called  in  France  /anguine  dune.  They  may 
be  polifhed  alfo  with  putty,  putting  it  dry  into  fhammy-fkin, 
or  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

To  fucceed  in  turning  iron,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  lathe 
exceedingly  lirong  in  all  its  parts,  and  exceedingly  well  fixed. 
The  puppets  fhould  be  fhort,  and  the  rejl  well  fixed  very  near 
the  work  :  the  back  of  the  reft  fhould  be  two  or  three  lines 
lower  than  the  iron  to  be  turned. 

The  lathe  and  other  inftruments  being  prepared,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  determine  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  the  iron  to  be 
turned  according  to  the  defign  which  is  to  be  executed,  and 
to  make  a  model  of  it  in  wood  a  little  thicker  than  it  ought 
to  be :  then  one  exactly  like  this  is  to  be  forged  of  the  beft 
iron  that  can  be  procured  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  muft  not  be  new, 
but  well  prepared  and  well  beaten  with  hammers ;  it  muft 
have  no  flaws,  nor  cracks,  nor  pimples.  New  iron,  which 
has  not  been  well  beaten,  often  contains  round  drops  of  call 


iron,  called  by  the  workmen  grains ,  which  blunt  the  edges  of 
the  gouges,  chifels,  and  other  inftruments  ufed  for  cutting  ; 
break  them,  or  make  them  Aide.  The  iron  being  forged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  model,  it  fhould  be  annealed,  that  is,  heated 
red  hot  and  allowed  to  cool  (lowly  on  the  coals  till  the  fire  go 
out  of  itlelf.  Some  people,  to  foften  the  iron,  cover  it  over 
with  clay  and  allow  it  to  cool.  The  iron  cylinder  being  thus 
made,  it  is  next  to  be~put  upon  the  lathe,  finding  the  centres 
as  formerly  directed,  and  boring  a  fmall  bole  in  them  that  the 
iron  may  not  efcape  from  the  points. 

The  points  fhould  be  oiled  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
their  being  exceftively  heated  and  fpoiled  while  the  iron  is  turn¬ 
ing.  A  crotchet  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  iron  to  be  turned, 
a  little  above  its  centre,  pretty  gently,  and  by  this  means  the 
inequalities  of  the  cylinder  will  be  taken  off.  Other  inftru¬ 
ments  are  then  to  be^applied  to  mould  the  iron  according  to 
the  model ;  and  whenever  any  of  them  grow  hot,  they  are  to 
be  plunged  into  a  bafon  of  water  lying  befide  the  workman. 
If  the  iron,  after  being  properly  turned,  is  to  be  bored  like  a 
gun-barrel,  one  of  the  puppets  is  to  be  removed,  and  another 
fubftituted  in  its  place,  having  a  fquare  hole  through  it,  into 
which  the  collar  of  the  iron  is  to  be  fixed  firmly,  fo  as  not  to 
fhake;  then  borers  are  to  be  applied,  like  thofe  which  lock- 
lmiths  ufe  to  bore  keys  ;.  and  beginning  with  a  fmall  one,  and 
afterwards  taking  larger  ones,  the  hole  is  to  be  made  as  wide 
and  deep  as  nccelfary ;  great  care  muft  be  taken  to  hold  the 
borers  firm  on  the  rejl,  otherwife  there  is  danger  of  not  boring 
the  hole  ftraight.  The  borer  muft  be  withdrawn  from  time  to 
time  to  oil  it  and  to  clean  the  hole.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  hole  quite  round  with  borers  alone,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  alfo 
an  inftrument  a  good  deal  fmaller  than  the  hole,  one  of  the 
fides  of  which  is  fharp,  very  well  tempered,  and  a  little  hollow 
in  the  middle.  This  inftrument  being  fixed  in  a  pretty  long 
handle,  is  to  be  applied  with  lteadinefs  to  the  inner  furfaceof 
the  hole,  and  it  will  entirely  remove  every  inequality  that  may 
have  been  there  before  its  application. 

For  turning  ovals,  a  lathe  of  fomewhat  a  different  cen- 
ftrufilion  is  ufed.  The  axis  or  fpindle,  having  on  it  the  pul¬ 
ley  over  which  the  band-cord  paftes  for  turning  the  lathe,  is 
fixed  between  the  two  puppets  fo  as  to  turn  round  eafily  ;  one 
end  of  it  paftes  through  one  of  the  puppets,  and  to  it  is  firmly 
fixed  a  circular  plate  of  brafs,  fo  that  it  turns  round  along  with 
the  fpindle.  Upon  this  plate  two  brazen  fegments  of  circles 
are  fattened,  the  circumferences  of  which  correfpond  to  the 
circumference  of  the  plate :  their  chords  are  parallel,  and 
equally  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  plate,  fo  that  they  leave 
a  diftance  between  them.  They  have  a  groove  in  each  of 
them:  in  thefe  grooves  another  plate  is  placed,  which  exafilly 
fills  up  the  fpace  between  the  two  grooves,  but  is  fhorter  than 
the  diameter  of  the  larger  circular  plate  on  which  it  is  laid. 
This  plate  is  made  to  llide  in  the  grooves.  To  its  centre  is 
fixed  a  fhort  fpindle,  on  which  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  turned 
is  fixed.  When  the  lathe  is  let  a-going,  the  circular  plate 
moves  round,  and  carries  the  piece  along  with  it  ;  the  plate  of 
brafs  on  which  the  piece  is  fixed  being  fixed  loofely  in  the 
grooves  already  deferibed,  Aides  down  a  little  every  time  that 
the  grooves  become  perpendicular  to  the  floor  (and  there  are 
particular  contrivances  to  prevent  it  from  Aiding  down  too 
far) ;  and  by  thefe  two  motions  combined,  the  circular  one  of 
the  large  plate,  and  the,  ftraight  one  of  the  fmall,  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  turned  necefiarily  defcribes 
an  oval ;  and  gouges  or  other  tools  being  applied  in  the  ufual 
manner  fu^ported  on  the  rejl,  it  is  cut  into  an  oval  accord- 
ingly.  The  fmall  plate  may  be  made  to  Aide  either  more  or 
lets  in  the  grooves  ;  and  by  this  contrivance  the  tranfverfe  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  oval,  or  rather  elliple,  may  be  made  longer  or 
fhorter  at  pleafure.  Another,  and  flill  Ampler  method,  if  pol- 
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fible,  of  turning  orals,  is  this  take  two  ovals  of  metal,  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  fize  of  the  oval  which  you  intend  to  make;  fix 
them  firmly  on  the  fpin'dle  of  the  lathe  fo  as  to  turn  round 
with  it :  fix  between  them  the  wood  to  be  turned  ;  and  then 
it  is  eafy,  by  the  help  of  chilels  and  other  tools,  to  cut  it,  as 
the  lathe  goes  into  exactly  the  figure  of  the  external  ovals. 
Or  an  oval  may  be  formed  by  placing  the  wood,  or  whatever 
is'  to  receive  that  fhape,  obliquely  on  the  lathe.  There  are  fc- 
veral  other  ingenious  methods  of  turning  ;  but  our  bounds  do 
not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  them.  We  (hall  therefore  con¬ 
clude  this  article  with  a  number  of  receipts,  which  every  tur¬ 
ner  ought  to  know. 

i.  The  method  of  moulding  boxes  both  of  fell  and  horn. — 
In  the  firft  place,,  form  a  proper  mould,  which  muft  confift  of 
two  pieces,  viz.  of  a  circle  about  half  an  inch  thick,  which 
(hould  Hope  a  little  in  order  to  draw  out  the  moulded  fhell  the 
more  eafily;  and  a  ring  fitted  to  the  outfide  of  the  circle,  fo 
that  both  together  make  the  drape  of  a  box.  Thefe  two 
pieces  being  adjutted,  it  is  necefifary  to  round  the  diell  to  be 
moulded  of  fuch  a  fize,  that,  when  moulded,  it  will  be  a  little 
higher  than  the  ring  of  the  mould,  that  there  may  be  no  de¬ 
ficiency.  The  mould  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  prefs  on  a  plate 
of  iron,  exaflly  under  the  ferew  of  the  prefs ;  put  then  the 
flrcll  upon  the  circle  of  the  mould,  fo  that  its  centre  alio  is  ex¬ 
actly  oppolite  fo  the  ferew  of  the  prefs  :  then  take  a  piece  of 
wood  formed  into  a  truncated  cone,  and  not  fo  thick  as  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  of  the  mould,  nor  fo  deep  as  the  ring  : 
then  put  a  plate  of  iron  above  the  cone,  and  ferew  down  the 
profs  gently  and  cautioufly  till  the  whole  is  well  fixed  :  then 
plunge  the  whole  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water  placed 
above  a  fire.  In  eight  or  ten  minutes  the  droll  or  horn  will 
begin  to  (often;  ferew  the  prefs  a  little  firmer  that  the  wooden 
cone  may  fink  into  the  loftened  diell :  repeat  this  from  time 
to  time  till  the  cone  is  quite  funk  in  the  mould;  then  take  out 
the  prefs  and  plunge  it  into  cold  water.  When  it  is  cold,  take 
the  box  now  formed  out  of  the  mould,  and  put  into  the  intide 
of  it  a  new  mould  of  tin  exactly  of  the  form  you  with  the  in- 
fide  of  the  box  to  be  ;  do  the  lame  with  the  outdde,  put  it 
again  into  the  prefs,  and  plunge  it  into  boiling  water  ;  (crew 
the  prefs  gradually  till  the  box  be  fadrioned  as  you  dedre. 

i.  JSIcthod  of  preparing  green  wood  fo  that  it  will  not  fplit 
in  the  turning. — Having  cut  your  wood  into  pieces  of  a  pro¬ 
per  dze,  put  it  into  a  vetfel  full  of  a  ley  made  with  wood  afhes. 
Boil  it  there  about  an  hour  ;  then,  taking  the  cauldron  off  the 
fire,  allow  the  ley  to  cool ;  then  take  out  the  wood  and  dry  it 
in  the  (hade. 

3.  Method  of  giving  an  ebony-black  to  hard  and  fine  woods.— 
After  forming  the  wood  into  the  deftined  figure,  rub  it  with 
aqua  fertis  a  little  diluted.  Small  threads  of  wood  will  rife  in 
the  drying,  which  you  will  rub  off  with  pumice-done.  Re¬ 
peat  this  procefs  again,  and  then  tub  the  wood-'with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compodtion  :  Put  into  a  glazed  earthen  vetfel  a  pint  of 
Itrong  vinegar, _ two  ounces  of  fine  iron-filings,  and  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  galls,  and  allow  them  to  infufe  for  three  or 
four  hours  on  hot  cinders.  At  the  end  of  this  time  augment 
thg  fire,  and  pour  into  the  vefiel  four  ounces  of  copperas  (lul- 
phat  of  iron),  and  a  chopin  of  water  having  half  an  ounce  of 
borax  and  as  much  indigo  dilfolved  in  it;  and  make  the  whole 
boil  till  a  froth  rifes.  Rub  feveral  layers  of  this  upon  your 
wood;  and,  when  it  is  dry,  polith  it  with  leather,  on  which 
you  have  put  a  little  tripoli.  ^ 

4.  Method  of  giving  to  plum-tree  the  colour  of  brazil  wood. 

- — Slack  lime  with  urine,  and  bedaub  the  wood  over  with  it 
while  it  is  hot:  allow  it  to  dry;  then  takeoff'  the  coat  of 
lime,  and  rub  it  with  chamois  fkin  well  oiled.  Or,  deep  your 
wood  in  water,-  having  a  quantity  of  alum  dilfolved  in  it : 
then,  having  allowed  brazil  wood  to  dilfolve  in  water  five  or 


fix  hours,  deep  your  wood  in  it,  kept  lnke-warm  during  a 
night;  and  when  it  is  dry,  rub  it,  as  before  directed,  with 
chamois  fkin  well  oiled. 

5.  l\Ie/hod  of  giving  a  fine  black  colour  to  wood  — Steep  your 
wood  for  two  or  three  days  in  luke-warm  water  in  which  a 
littic  alum  has  been  dilfolved  ;  then  put  a  handful  of  logwood, 
cut  fmall,  into  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  down  to  lefs  than 
half  a  pint.  If  you  then -add  a  little  indigo,  the  colour  will  be 
more  beautiful.  Spread  a  layer  of  this  liquor  quite  hot  on 
your  wood  with  a  pencil,  which  will  give  it  a  violet  colour. 
When  it  is  dry,  fp  re  ad  on  another  layer;  dry  it  again,  and  give 
it  a  third  :  then  boil  verdegris  at  dilcretion  in  its  own  vine¬ 
gar,  and  ipread  a  layer  of  it  on  your  wood :  when  it  is  dry, 
rub  it  with  a  brulh,  and  then  with  oiled  chamois  fkin.  This 
gives  a  fine  black,  and  imitates  perfectly  the  colour  of  ebony. 

6.  Method  of  cleaning  and  whitening  bones  before  vfing  them . 
— Having  taken  off’  with  a  law  the  uielel's  ends  of  the  bones, 
make  a  ftrong  ley  of  afhes  and  quick-lime,  and  into  a  pailful 
of  this  ley  put  four  ounces  of  alum,  and  boil  the  bones  in  it 
for  an  hour;  then  take  the  vetfel  containing  the  ley  off  the 
fire  and  let  it  cool ;  then  take  out  the  bones  and  dry  them  in 
the  fhade. 

7.  Method  of  foldering  [hells. — Clean  the  two  fides  of  the 
Ihells  which  you  wilh  to  join  together  ;  then,  having  joined 
them,  wrap  them  up  in  linen  folded  double  and  well  moift- 
ened;  then  heat  two  plates  of  iron  pretty  hot,  that  they  may 
keep  their  heat  for  fome  time;  and  putting  your  Ihells  rolled 
up  between  them  under  a  prefs,  which  you  mull  lerew  very 
tight,  leave  them  there  till  the  whole  is  cold,  and  they  ivill  be 
foldered.  If  you  do  not  fucceed  the  firft  time,  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cefs. 

8.  Method  of  moulding  felts. — Put  fix  pints  of  water  into 
a  kettle;  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  olive  or  other  oil;  make  the 
water  boil ;  then  put  in  your  fit  ell,  and  it  will  grow  foft.  Take 
it  out,  and  put  it  into  a  mould  under  a  prefs,  and  it  will  take 
the  figure  you  want.  This  mull  be  done  quickly ;  for  if  the 
fhell  cool  ever  fo  little,  the  procefs  will  fail.  It  will  not  re¬ 
quire  much  prelfure. 

9.  Dhthoil  of  tinging  bones  and  ivory  red. — Boil  lhavings  of 
Ibarlet  in  water.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  throw  in  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  allies  made  from  the  dregs  of  wine,  which  will 
extract  the  colour :  then  throw  in  a  little  rock  alum  to  clear 
it,  and  pal's  the  water  through  a  linen  cloth.  Steep  your  ivory 
or  bone  in  aquafortis,  and  put  it  into  the  water.  If  you  wilh 
to  leave  white  fpots,  cover  the  places  deftined  for  them  with 
wax. 

10.  To  tinge  ivory  black. — Steep  the  ivory  during  five  or  fix 
days  in  water  of  galls  with  afhes  made  with  dried  dregs  of 
wine  and  arfenic ;  then  give,  it  two  or  three  layers  of  the  fame 
black  with  which  plum-tree  is  blackened,  in  order  to  imitate 
ebony.  Or,  difibive  filver  in  aqua  fortisj  and  put  into  it  a  little 
role  water.  Rub  the  ivory  with  this,  and  allow  it  to  dry  in, 
the  fun. 

11.  Method  of  hardening  wood  to  make  pulleys. — After  fi- 
nilhing  the  pulley,  boil  it  l'even  or  eight  minutes  in  olive  oil, 
and  it  will  become  as  hard  as  copper. 

12.  To  make  Chinefe  xarnijh. — Take  of  gum-lac  in  grains 
four  ounces ;  put  it  into  a  ftrong  bottle  with  a  pound  of  good 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  add  about  the  bulk  of  a  hazel-nut  of  cam¬ 
phor.  Allow  them  to  mix  in  Cummer  in  the  fun,  or  in  winter 
on  hot  embers  for  twenty-four  hours,  (baking  the  bottle  from 
time  to  time.  Pafs  the  whole  through  a  fine  cloth,  and  throw 
away  what  remains  upon  it.  Then  let  it  fettle  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  you  will  find  a  clear  part  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  bottle,  which  yon  mult  leparate  gently  and  put  into  an¬ 
other  vial,  and  the  remains  \vill  ferve  for  the  firft  layers. 

TU RN STOISi R,  in  ornithology.  See  Tri  n  g  a  . 
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TUPcPENTINE,  a  trar.fparent  vifcous  fubftance,  flowing 
either  naturally  or  by  intifion  from  leveral  unctuous  or  refinous 
trees  ;  as  the  terebinthus,  pine,  larch,  tir,  &c.  See  Pinus. 

Oil  of  (Turpentine.  An  efi'entiai  oil,  procured  from  tur-  : 
pentine  by  diftillation.  It  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  arts  and  in 
medicine. 

TURPETH,  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of.  a  fpecies  of 
convolvulus,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  accounted  a 
pretty  itrong  cathartic ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  ltrength, 
for  fometimes  a  dote  from  a  ferupie  to  a  dram  purges  violently, 
•while  at  other  times  a  much  greater  dole  produces  very  little 
effect. 

TURQUOISE,  is  the  tooth  of  an  animal  penetrated  with 
the  blue  calx  of  copper:  it  lofes  its  colour  when  heated;  it 
.is  opaque,  and  of  a  lamellar  texture,  and  fufceptible  of  a  fine 
polifli ;  its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  2,5  to  2,908  ;  forne  are  of 
a  deep  blue,  fome  of  a  whitifh  blue,  but  become  of  a  deeper 
when  heated.  This  fubilance  is  found  in  Perfia  and  Langue¬ 
doc.  The  copper  may  be  extradited  from  it  by  diftilled  vine¬ 
gar.  According  to  Reamur  ( Mem .  l}ar.  17.15)  nitrous  acid 
will  not  dillolve  that  of  Perfia,  though  it  will  that  of  France, 
which  fhows  a  difference  between  them. 

TURRETIN  (Francis),  minifier  and  profeffor  of  divinity  at 
Geneva,  his  native  place,  was  born  in  1623.  Having  fiudied 
at  Geneva,  Leyden,  Saumur,  Montauban,  and  Nifmes,  with 
great  fuccefs,  he  was  admitted  into  the  minittry  in  1648,  and 
ferved  at  the  fame  time  the  French  and  Italian  churches  at  Ge- 
.  neva.  Two  years  after,  he  was  offered  the  profefforfhip  of  phi- 
lofophy,  which  he  refufed;  but  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
church  of  Lyons.  He  was  recalled  to  Geneva  at  a  year’s  ex¬ 
piration,  becaufehewas  wanted  to  give  leftures  in  divinity  ; 
which  he  began  in  1653.  Hewas  fent  to  Holland  in  1661,  to 
procure  money  which  the  city  of  Geneva  had  occafion  for.  Fie 
had  in  that  journey  all  the  luccefs  he  could  promife  bimfelf ; 
and  gained  l'uch  a  character  there,  that  he  was  ftrongly  impor¬ 
tuned  by  the  Walloon  churches  at  the  Flague  and  at  Leyden 
to  enter  into  their  fervice.  On  his  return  he  refumed  the  fune 
tions  of  his  place,  and  continued  there  till  his  death  with  re¬ 
markable  application.  He  died  in  1687,  with  the  character 
of  a  man  of  great  merit;  eloquent,  judicious,  laborious, 
learned,  and  zealous  for  orthodoxy.  His  works  were  publiflied 
by  his  foil  John  Alphonfus,  in  3  and  in  4  vols.  4to. 

TURR1TIS,  tower-mustard,  in  botany:  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  theglafs  of  tetradynamia ,  and  to  the  order 
of filiquofa ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the  39th 
order,  Sitiquofx.  The  filiqua  is  very  long  and  angulated  ;  the 
calyx  connivent  and  erect;  the  corolla  is  alfo  ereCL  There 
are  three  fpecies;  two  of  which  are  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
the  glabra  and  hirfuta. 

TURTLE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Testudo. 

Turtle-Doit,  in  ornithology.  SeeCoLUMBA. 

TUSCAN  order,  in  architecture.  See  Architecture. 

Tuscan  Earth,  a  yellowifh  kind  of  bole  dug  in  many  parts 
of  Italy,  particularly  about  Florence,  where  there  is  a  lfratum 
of  it  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  at  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  feet 
from  the  fur  face.  It  is  fuppoled  to  have  an  aftringent  pro¬ 
perty. 

TUSCANY  (Duchy  of),  a  country  of  Italy,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  Mediterranean,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Appenines ; 
fome  parts  of  it  are  diftributed  among  the  territories  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  Lucca,  and  Genoa,  which  portions  excepted,  its  extent 
from  north  to  l'outh  is  about  115  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
eighty.  The  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  varied  with 
hills  and  valleys,  and  the  foil  rich  and  fertile,  producing  corn 
in  abundance,  with  excellent  fruit,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and 
grapes.  The  air,  in  feveral  parts,  is  rendered  unwholefome 
by  fens  and  moraffes  :  the  lalt-pits  are  rich,  Manna  is  ga¬ 


thered  in'the  marflffands  near  the  fea  ;  and  the  mountains* 
parts  are  rich  in  mines  and  minerals.  In  fome  places  are 
found  amethyfts,  jafpers,  cornelians,  cry  (HI,  lapis-lazuli,  chal¬ 
cedony,  marble,  Rate,  alabalier,  fulphnr,  alum,  and  quickfil- 
ver.  Several  medicinal  fprings  have  been  diicovered  befides 
thofe  of  Pifa.  The  principal  fiver  is  the  Arno  :  Florence  is 
the  capital.  This  country  was  anciently  called  Etruria,  and 
the  inhabitants  Etrurij,  Tyrrbeni,  and  Tufcani,  though  the 
prefent  does  not  include  the  whole  of  Etruria  :  after  leveral 
revolutions  and  changes,  it  became  a  republic,  called,  from  its 
chief  city,  the  republic  of  Florence.  In  this  republic,  the 
Medici  family  obtained,  by  commerce,  the  wealth  and  gran¬ 
deur  off  princes;  and  Henry  II.  king  of  France,  chofe  his 
contort,  the  famous  Catharine;  out  of  this  family.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  in  the  year  153,1,  at  the  felicitation  of  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  created  Alexander  Medici  duke  of  Florence;  and 
afterwards  gave  him  in  marriage,  Margaret,  his  natural 
daughter.  His  nephew  and  fuccellof,  Cofmo  I.  was,  in  the 
year  1 569,  declared  great  duke,  by  Pope  Pius  V.  which  title 
was  at  laft  ratified  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  in  the  rear 
1575,  on  condition  of  his  enjoying  and  holding  it  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire.  In  1699  the  emperor  conferred  04  the  great 
duke  the  title  of  royal  highnefs,  to  which  the  pope  and  the 
court  of  France  readily  acquiefced.  The  great  duke,  John 
Gafton,  having  no  heirs,  it  was  ilipulated  in  the  fifth  article  of 
the  quadruple  alliance,  made  in  1718,  that  the  duchy  fliould, 
by  all  the  contrabting  parties,  be  for  ever  acknowledged'a 
male  fief  .of  the  Roman  empire;  and  that,  with  the  confent 
of  the  Germanic  body,  the  emperor  fhould  confer  it  as  a  fief 
on  the  king  of  Spain's  eldelt  fon  by  the  lecond  marriage,  from 
him  to  devolve  to  his  male  defeendants,  and  on  their  failure  to 
the  younger  brother  and  his  heirs;  but 'that  Leghorn  was  al¬ 
ways  to  remain  a  free  port.  Ihis  was  not  only  confirmed  in 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1725,  but  the  great  duke  alfo,  and 
his  fifter,  in  1731,  concluded  with  the- king  of  Spain  a  familr 
treaty  of  like  import,  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos  was  accord¬ 
ingly  brought  up  at  the  great  duke’s  court  at  Florence.  New 
differences  arifing,  and,  in  1733,  breaking  out  into  a  war,  in 
which  the  emperor,  in  1734,  loll  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  Don  Carlos  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and, 
by  the  peace  of  1  736,  retained  the  poffelfions  of  thefp  king¬ 
doms.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  ilipulated,  that  the  great 
duchy  of  Tufcany,  after  the  demile  of  the  poffelfor,  fhould 
efeheate  to  the  Houle  of  Lorrain  in  lieu  of  that  duchy,  which 
was  to  be  refigned  to  King  Staniflaus.  This  took  place  in 
1737,  and  by  this  means  became  annexed  to  the  houle  of 
Auliria. 

TUSK,  orToRSK,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gadus. 

TUSSILAGO,  Colt’s  foot,  in  botany:  a  genus  of 
'plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  at'  Ji/ugenrfia,  and  order  of  poly- 
gan/ia  firpcrfiua  ;  and  in  the  natural  lyftem  ranging. under  the 
49th  order,  Qorapojiix.  The  receptacle  is  naked ;  the  pappus 
fimpie ;  the  feales  of  the  calyx  equal,  of  the  fame  height  as 
the  d.ifk,  and  fomewhat  membranaceous.  There  are  12  fpecies  ; 
three  of  which  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  the  farfara,  hybrids, 
and  petafites.  The  farfara ,  or  common  colt's  foot,  grows 
plentifully  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  or  in  moift  and  cla}'oy 
foils  in  England  and  Scotland. — The  leaves  are  1  rooked  in  the 
manner  of  tobacco,  or  a  lyrup  or  decobtion  of  them  and  the 
flowers  ftand  recommended  in  coughs  and  other  diforders  of 
the  breaft  and  lungs.  It  feems  now  to  be  almoft  entirely  re- 
jebted.  The  downy  fubftance  under  the  leaves,  boiled  in  a 
lixivium  with  a  little  faltpetre,  makes  excellent  tinder.  The 
petafites,  or  common  butter-bur,  is  frequent  in  wet  meadows., 
and  by  the  fides  of  rivers.  Its  leaves  are  the  large!!  of  any 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  heavy  rains  afford  a  feafonable 
fhelter  to  poultry  and  other  fmall  animals.  The  root  dug  up 
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in  the  fprlng  is  rcfinous  and  aromatic.  A  drachm  of  it  in  a 
dofe  has  been  fometimes  given  as  a  iudorific  andalexipharmic; 
but  as  it  poffefies  thofe  virtues  but  in  a  fmall  degree,  it  has 
loft  its  reputation  in  the  Ihops. 

TUTENAGE,  an  ore  of  zinc,  containing  commonly  from 
60  to  90 percent,  of  zinc,  the  remainder  iron,  and  a  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  clay. 

TUTOR,  in  the  civil  law,  is  one  chofen  to  look  to  the  per- 
fons  and  eflate.  of  children  left  by  their  fathers  and  mothers  in 
their  minority.  The  different  kinds  of  tutory  eftablilhed 
among  the  Romans,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  tutors,  are 
deferibed  in  Lift.  Leg.  1.  T.  XIII.  feft.  x.  and  3.  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  See  alfo  the  article  Guardian. — For 
the  nature  and  effect's  of  tutor)'  in  the  Scotch  law,  which  is  found¬ 
ed  on  that  of  the  Roman,  fee  Scutch  Law,  Part  III.  fedt.  7. 

Tutor  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Englifh  univerfities  for  a  member 
of  fonre  college  or  hall,  who  takes  on  him  the  inftructing  of 
young  Undents  in  the  arts  and  faculties. 

TUTTY,  an  argillaceous  ore  of  zinc,  found  in  Perfia, 
formed  on  cylindrical  moulds  into  tubulous  pieces,  like  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  baked  to  a  moderate  hardnefs;  generally 
of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  full  of  fmall  protuberances  on  the 
eutfide,  fmooth  and  yellowilh  within,  fometimes  whitiff,  and 
fometimes  with  a  bluith  caff.  Like  other  argillaceous  bodies, 
it  becomes  harder  in  a  iirong  fire ;  and  after  the  zinc  has  been 
revived  and  diflipated  by  inflammable  additions,  or  extracted 
by  acids,  the  remaining  earthy  matter  affords,  with  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol,  an  aluminous  fait.  In  medicine,  tutty  is  celebrated  as 
an  opthalmic,  and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  unguents 
and  collyria. 

TWEED,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  on  the  confines 
of  the  (hire  of  Clydefdale,  and  running  eaftward  through 
Tweedale,  and  dividing  the  (hire  of  Merfe  from  Teviotdale  and 
Northumberland,  falls  into  the  German  Sea  at  Berwick.  It 
abounds  with  lalmon. 

TWEEDALE,  or  Peebleshire,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Edinburghfliire,  on  the  Eaft  by 
Edinburghfhire  and  Selkirklhire,  on  the  fouth  by  Dumfrief- 
Ihire,  and  on  the  weft  by  Lanerkfhire ;  twenty-five  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  from  eaft  to  weft. 
The  country  in  general  rifes  in  hills,  many  of  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  verdure  to  their  very  fummits,  and  between  them 
are  pleafant  fertile  valleys,  well  watered  and  interfperled  with 
gentlemen’s  feats.  The  principal  grain  is  oats  and  barley, 
with  few  plantations,  except  round  particular  houfes.  This 
country  is  fometimes  called  Tweedale,  from  the  river  Tweed, 
which  erodes  a  confiderable  part.  Peebles  is  the  capital. 

TWELFTH-d  ay,  the  feftival  of  the  Epiphany,  or  thema- 
nifeftation  of  Chrift  to  the  Gentiles ;  fo  called,  as  being  the 
twelfth  day,  exclufive,  from  the  nativity  or  Chriftmas-day. 

TWILIGHT,  that  light,  whether  in  the  morning  before 
fun-rife,  or  in  the  evening  after  fun-fet,  fuppofed  to  begin  and 
end  when  the  leaft  ftars  that  can  be  leen  by  the  naked  eye 
ceafie  or  begin  to  appear. 

TWINKLING  of  the  Stars.  See  Optics. 

TWINS,  two  young  ones  delivered  at  a  birth,  by  an  ani¬ 
mal  vyhich  ordinarily  brings  forth  but  one. 

TWITE,  in  ornithology.  See  Fringilla. 

TYGER,  or  Tiger,  in  zoology.  See  Felis. 

TYLE,  or  Tile,  in  building,  a  fort  of  thin  laminated  brick 
ufed  on  the  roofs  of  houfes :  or,  more  properly,  a  kind  of  fat 
clayey  earth  kneaded  and  moulded  of  a  juft  thicknefs,  dried 
and  burnt  in  a  kiln  like  brick,  and  ufed  in  the  covering  and 
paving  of  houfes, 

TYMPAN,  among  printers,  a  double  frame  belonging  to 
the  prefs,  covered  with  parchment,  on  which  the  blank  Iheets 
•are  laid  in  order  to  be  printed  off.  See  T&nrnaQ-PreJs. 
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TYMPANUM,  in  mechanics,  a  kind  of  wheel  placed 
round  an  axis  or  cylindrical  beam,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
two  levers  or  fixed  ftaves  for  the  more  eafily  turning  the  axis 
in  order  to  raife  a  weight  required.  The  tympanum  is  much 
the  fame  with  the  peritrochium  ;  but  that  the  cylinder  of  the 
axis  of  the  peritrochium  is  much  Ihortcr  and  lefs  than  the  cy¬ 
linder  of  the  tympanum. 

Tympanum,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

1YMPANY,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

TYNDALE  (William),  a  zealous  Englilh  reformer,  and 
memorable  for  having  made  the  firft  Englilh  verfion  of  the 
Bible,  was  born  on  the  borders  of  Wales  lbrne  time  before 
1500.  He  was  of  Magdalene-hall  in  Oxford,  where  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  imbibing  early  the  dodlrines  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  and  by  as  zealoufly  propagating  thofe  dodtrines  among 
others.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  from 
thence  went  to  live  with  a  gentleman  in  Gloucefterftiire  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  children. — While  he  continued 
there,  he  Ihowed  himfelf  fo  furious  for  Luther,  and  fo  invete¬ 
rate  to  the  pope,  that  he  was  forced,  merely  for  the  fecurity  of 
his  perfon,  to  leave  the  place.  He  next  endeavoured  to  get 
into  the  fervice  of  Tonftall,  bilhop  of  Durham,  but  did  not 
fupeeed.  His  zeal  for  Lutheranifm  made  him  defirous  to 
tranflate  the  New  Tefiament  into  Englifh  ■,  and  as  this  could 
not  fafely  be  done  in  England,  he  went  into  Germany,  where, 
fetting  about  the  work,  he  finilhed  it  in  1527.  He  then  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Old  Tefiament,  and  finifhed  the  five  books  of 
Mofes,  prefixing  dilcourfes  to  each  book,  as  he  had  done  to 
thofe  of  the  New  Tefiament.  At  his  firft  going  over  into 
Germany,  he  went  into  Saxony,  and  had  much  conference 
with  Luther  ;  and  then  returning  to  the  Netherlands,  made 
his  abode  chiefly  at  Antwerp.  During  his  peregrinations 
from  one  country  to  another,  he  fuffered  fliipwreck  upon  the 
coaft  of  Holland,  and  loft  all  his  books  and  papers.  His 
tranllations  of  the  Scriptures  being  in  the  mean  time  fent  to 
England,  made  a  great  noife  there  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  clergy,  did  fo  much  mifehief,  that  a  royal  proclamation 
was  iffued  out,  prohibiting  the  buying  or  reading  fuch  tranf- 
lation  or  tranllations.  But  the  clergy  were  not  latisfied  with 
this,  they  knew  Tyndale  capable  of  doing  infinite  harm,  and 
therefore  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  removing  him  out  of 
the  way.  For  this  purpofe  one  Philips  was  fent  over  to  Ant¬ 
werp,  who  infinuated  himfelf  into  his  company,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  friendfhip  betrayed  him  into  cuftody.  He  was 
fent  to  the  cable  of  Filfcjid,  about  18  miles  from  Antwerp; 
and  though  the  Englilh  merchants  at  Antwerp  did  what  they 
could  to  procure  his  releafe,  and  letters  were  alfo  lent  from 
Lord  Cromwell  and  others  out  of  England,  yet  Philips  beftir- 
red  himfelf  fo  heartily,  that  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
die.  lie  was  firft  ftrangled  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  and  then  burned  near  Filford  caftle,  in  1536. 
While  he  was  tying  to  the  ftake,  he  cried  with  a  fervent  and 
loud  voice,  “  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England’s  eyes.” 

TYPE  (yvn ro{),  an  impreffion,  image,  or  representation  of 
fori  e  mode],  which  is  termed  the  antitype.  In  this  fenfe  the 
word  occurs  often  in  the  writings  of  divines,  who  employ  it 
to  denote  that  pretiguration  of  the  great  e\ cuts  of  man’s  re¬ 
demption  which  they  have  found  or  fancied  in  the  principal 
tranbuftions  recorded  in  the  Old  Tefiament, 

That  the  death  of  Chrift  for  the  fins  of  men,  and  his  re- 
furreftion  fiom  the  dead  for  their  jufti ncarion,  were  pre¬ 
figured  in  the  ritual  worlhip  inftituted  by  Mofes,  is  indeed 
incontrovertible  ;  but  when  divines  confider  as  a  tvpe  every 
thing  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  which  an 
adtive  imagination  can  difeover  the  flighted  refemblance  or 
analogy  to  any  chcumftance  in  the  life,  or  death,  or  re- 
furreftion,  of  Chrift,  they  txpofs  the  whole  doeftriue  0/  tjfst 
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to  the  ridicule  of  unbelievers,  and  do  a  real  injury  to  that 
caufe  which  it  is  their  profefTed  intention  to  ferve.  To  con¬ 
tend  as  fome  of  them  have  done,  that  the  extraction  of  Eve 
from  the  fide  of  Adam,  while  he  was  in  a  deep  fleep,  was 
intended  as  a  type  of  the  Roman  foldier’s  piercing  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  fide  while  he  flept  the  fleep  of  death  ;  or  that  the 
envy  of  the  fons  of  Jacob  to  their  brother  Jofeph,  was  typical 
of  the  envy  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  to  Jefus  the  Meffiah, 
is  to  burlefque  the  Scriptures,  and  infult  reafon.  The  nature 
of  types  feems  indeed  to  be  very  little  underftood  even  by 
thofe  who  pretend  to  have  fludied  them  with  care.  They 
are  generally  compared  to  prophecies  having  a  double  fenfe, 
and  are  thought  to  have  been  fo  contrived  as  to  give  in¬ 
formation  of  the  future  events  to  which  they  pointed  ;  but 
I  lie  information  which  they  gave  of  Chriftianity  raiili  have 
been  exceedingly  obfcure,  to  thofe  who  lived  before  the 
coming  of  Chrift,  however  plain  it  may  appear  to  us  who  can 
now  compare  the  type  with  the  antitype.  A  different 
opinion  has  indeed  been  maintained,  not  only  by  myftical 
cabalifts,  who  will  maintain  any  thing  from  which  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  revolts,  but  alfo  by  writers  who,  when  treating  of 
other  fubjects,  have  fliovvn  that  they  poffeffed  very  found 
underftandings. 

Type,  among  letter-founders  and  printers,  the  fame  with 
letter.  See  Letter. 

Type,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  order  obferved  in  the  in¬ 
tention,  and  remiffion  of  fevers,  pulfes,  &c. 

TYPHA,  Cat’s  tail,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  montccia,  and  order  of  triandria  ; 
and  in  the  natural  fyflem  ranging  under  the  3d  order,  Ca- 
iamarice.  The  amentum  of  the  male  flower  is  cylindrical ; 
the  calyx  is  tripetalous,  but  fcarcely  diftinguifhable ;  there 
is  no  coralla.  The  female  has  a  cylindrical  amentum  below 
the  male  :  the  calyx  is  eompofed  of  villous  hair;  there  is 
no  corolla,  and  only  one  feed  fixed  in  a  capillary  pappus. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  Britain  ;  the  latifolia 
and  anguftifolia.  1.  Latifolia ,  great  cat’s  tail,  or  reed 
mace,  is  frequent  in  ponds  and  lakes.  The  ftalk  is  fix  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves  a  yard  long,  hardly  an  inch  wide,  convex 
on  one  fide  :  the  amentum,  or  cylindrical  club,  which  ter¬ 
minates  the  ftalk,  is  about  fix  inches  long,  of  a  dark  brown 
or  fifcous  colour.  Cattle  will  fometimes  eat  the  leaves,  but 
Schreber  thinks  them  noxious  :  the  roots  have  fometimes 
been  eaten  in  fallads,  and  the  down  of  the  amentum  ufed  to 
fluff  cufhions  and  mattrefles.  Linnreus  informs  us,  that  the 
leaves  are  ufed  by  the  coopers  in  Sweden  to  bind  the  hoops 
of  their  cafks.  2.  Angufi  folia ,  narrow-leaved  cat’s  tail,  is 
found  in  pools  and  ditches.  The  leaves  are  femi-cylindrical, 
and  the  male  and  female  fpike  are  remote  and  (lender. 

TYPPION.  See  Whirlwind. 

Typhon,  the  devil  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  See  Po¬ 
lytheism. 

TYPOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  printing.  See  Printing. 

TYRANNION,  a  celebrated  grammarian  in  Pompey’s 
time,  was  of  Amifus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  was 
the  fcholar  of  D;ohyfius  of  Thrace  at  Rhodes.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Lucullus,  when  that  general  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  defeated  Mithridates,  and  feized  his  dominions. 
This  captivity  of  Tyrannion  was  no  difadvantage  to  him, 


fince  k  procured  him  an  opportunity  of  being  illuffrious  at 
Rome,  and  raifing  a  fortune.  He  fpent  it,  aran  g  other 
things,  in  making  a  library  of  above  30,000  volumes.  He 
died  very  old,  being  worn  out  with  the  gout.  His  care  in 
collecting  books  contributed  very  much  to  the  prefervation 
of  Ariftotle’s  works. 

TYRANT,  among  the  ancients,  denoted  fimply  a  king 
or  monarch  ;  but  the  ill  ufe  which  feverai  perfons  inverted 
with  that  facred  character  made  of  it,  has  altered  the  import 
of  the  word;  and  tyrant  now  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  art 
unjuft  or  cruel  prince,  who  invades  the  people's  liberty,  and 
rules  in  a  more  defpotic  manner  than  the  laws  of  nature  or 
of  the  country  allow. 

TYRE,  formerly  a  celebrated  city  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft 
of  Syria,  fituated  under  the  5 4-th  degree  of  eaft  longitude, 
and  32d  of  north  latitude.  It  was  built,  according  to  fome 
writers,  2760  years  before  the  chriftian  era.  Tnere  were 
two  cities  of  that  name;  the  one  called  Palatyrus,  fituated 
on  the  continent  ;  and  the  other  the  city  of  Tyre,  built  on 
an  ifland  about  half  a  mile  from  the  {bore.  It  was  about 
19  miles  in  circumference,  including  Palaetyrus ;  the  town 
on  the  ifland  was  about  four  miles  round.  The  buildings 
of  Tyre  were  very  magnificent;  the' walls 'were  150  feet 
high,  and  broad  in  proportion.  This  city  was  at  one  period 
the  mod  famous  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Of  its- 
commercial  tranfa&ions,  rbe  moft  particular  account  that  is 
to  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer  has  been  given  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  which  at  the  fame  time  conveys  a  mag¬ 
nificent  idea  of  the  extend ve  power  of  that  ftate.  It  re- 
fifted  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  for  13  years;  at  the 
end  of  which,  wearied  with  endlefs  efforts,  the  inhabitants 
refolved  to  place  the  fea  between  them  and  their  enemy, 
and  parted  accordingly  into  the  ifland.  The  new  city  ftood 
out  again#  Alexander  the  Great  for  feven  months  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  he  could  take  it,  he  was  obliged  to  fill  up  the  ftrait 
which  feparated  the  ifland  from  the  continent.  It  was  re¬ 
paired  afterwards  by  Adrian,  and  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  province.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs; 
and  after  being  taken  by  Baldwin  II.  king  of  Jerufalem,  it 
was  deftroyed  by  the  fultan  of  Egypt  in  1289,  and  aban¬ 
doned,  never  more  to  rife  from  its  ruins.  An  excellent 
account  of  its  fituation  and  modern  ftate  mav  be  found  in 
Volney’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  It  now  confifts  of  a  fmall  village, 
eompofed  of  wretched  huts,  containing  about  50  or  60  poor 
families.  The  words  of  Ezekiel  are  literally  fulfilled,  “  And 
they  (hall  make  a  fport  of  their  riches.”  (Ezek.  xxvi  j2,  13, 
14  )  Mr.  Bruce  law  this  queen  of  the  nations  converted  into 
a  place  for  fifhers  to  dry  their  nets  in.  Its  harbour,  formerly 
fo  famous  for  its  (hipping,  is  now  almoft  choaked  up.  It  is 
callrd  Sour  or  Pfour  by  the  Orientals. 

TYRTAN  Dye.  See  Murex  and  Purpura. 

TYRONE,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  UI- 
fter,  46  miles  in  length  and  37  in  breadth;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Londonderry,  on  the  eaft  by  Armagh  and 
Lough-Neagh,  on  the  fouth  by  Fermanagh,  and  on  t he  weft 
by  Donnegal.  It  is  a  rough  and  rugged  country,  but  to¬ 
lerably  fruitful;  contains  12,683  houfes,  30  pariflies,  4  ba¬ 
ronies,  4  boroughs,  and  fends  10  members  to  parliament. 
The  principal  town  is  Dungannon,. 
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Uor  u,  the  20th  letter  and  Jth  vowel  of  our  alphabet, 
>  is  formed  in  the  voice  by  a  round  configuration  of  the 
lips,  and  a  greater  dxtrufion  of  the  under  one  than  in  form¬ 
ing  the  letter  o,  and  the  tongue  is  alfo  more  cannulated. 
The  found  is  Ihort  in  cur/l,  mu/},  tun ,  tub ;  but  is  lengthened 
by  a  final  e,  as  in  tune ,  tube,  & c.  In  fame  words  it  is  rather 
acute  than  long;  as  in  brute,  j.ute,  lute ,  See.  It  is  moftly 
long  in  polyfyllables ;  as  in  union ,  curious,  &. c.  but  in  fome 
words  it  is  obfeure,  as  in  nature,  venture,  See.  This  letter 
in  the  form  of  V,  or  v,  is  properly  a  confonant,  and  as  fuch 
is  placed  before  all  the  vowels;  as  in  vacant,  venal,  vibrate, 
See.  Though  the  letters  v  and  u  had  always  two  founds, 
they  had  only  the  form  v  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  other  form  was  introduced,  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  exprefling  two  different  founds  by  the  fame 
letter  having  been  obierved  long  before.  In  numerals  V 
Hands  for  five;  and  with  a  dafli  added  at  top,  thus  V,  it  fig- 
nifies  5000.  In  abbreviations,  among!!  the  Romans,  V.  A. 
flood  f  .r  veteran's  aj/gnati ;  V.  B.  viro  bono ;  V.  B.  A.  viri  boni 
arbitratu  ;  V.  B.  F.  vir  bona  field  ;  V.  C.  vir  confularis ;  V.  C. 
C.  F.  vale  cotjux  cbarijj.me,  f elicit er  ;  V.  D.  D.  voto  dedicatin' ; 
V.  G.  verbs  gratia  ;  Vir.  Ve.  virgo  ve/talis  ;  VL.  videlicet  ; 
V.  N.  uinto  nenatum. 

VACCINIU"M,  the  whortle-berry,  or  Bilberry ,  in 
botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  of  oflandria,  and 
order  of  monogynia ;  and  arranged  in  the  natural  iyftem 
under  the  1 8th  order,  Bicornes.  The  calyx  is  fuperior  ;  the 
corolla  monopetalous ;  the  filaments  inferted  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  the  berry  quadrilocular  and  polyfpermous.  There 
are  1  3  fpecies ;  the  mol!  rema>  kUile  of  which  are,  1.  The 
myrtillus,  black-whorts,  whortle  berries,  or  bilberries,  grow¬ 
ing  in  woods  and  on  heaths  abundantly.  The  flowers  fre¬ 
quently  vary,  with  five  fegments  at  the  rim,  and  with  ten 
Hamina.  The  berries  when  ripe  are  of  a  bluifli  black  colour, 
but  a  lingular  variety,  with  white  berries,  was  difeovered  by 
the  duke  of  Athol,  growing  in  the  woods,  about  mid-way 
between  his  two  feats  of  Dunkeld  and  Blair.  The  berries 
have  an  aflringent  quality.  In  Arran  and  the  Weflern 
Ifies  they  are  given  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries  with  good 
effeCL  The  Highlanders  frequently  eat  them  in  milk, 
which  is  a  cooling  agreeable  food;  and  fometimes  they 
make  them  into  tarts  and  jellies,  which  laft  they  mix  with 
whilky,  to  give  it  a  rehfh  to  llrangers. — They  dye  a  violet 
colour ;  but  it  requires  to  be  fixed  with  alum.  The  grous 
feed  upon  them  in  the  autumn.  2.  The  uliginofum ,  or  great 
bilberry  built,  is  found  in  low  moift  grounds,  and  almol!  at 
the  fuinmits  of  the  Highland  mountains.  The  leaves  are 
full  of  veins,  fmooth  and  glaucous,  efpecially  on  the  under 
fide;  the  berries  are  eatable,  but  not  fo  much  efteemed  as 
the  preceding;  as  they  are  apt,  if  eaten  in  any  quantity,  to 
give  the  headach.  3.  The  vitis  idaa ,  or  red  whortle-berries, 
frequent  imdry  places,  in  heaths,  woods,  and  on  mountains. 
The  berries  have  an  acid  cooling  quality,  ufeful  to  quench 
the  third  in  fevers.  The  Swedes  are  very  fond  of  them 
made  into  the  form  of  a  rob  or  jelly,  which  they  eat  with 
their  meat  as  an  agreeable  acid,  proper  to  correCt  the  animal 
alkali.  4.  The  oxycoccus ,  cran  berries,  mofs-berries,  or  moorr 
berries,  frequent  on  peat- bogs  in  the  Lowlands,  but  not  fo 
common  in  the  Higtilands  of  Scotland.  The  llalks  are  long,. 
Gender,  woody,  weak,  and  trailing;  the  leaves  are  Itiff,, 
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acutely  oval,  glaucous  underneath,  their  edges  turned  hack, 
and  grow  alternate  ;  two  or  three  flowers  grow  fingly  on 
long  red  footftalks  out  of  the  extremity  of  the  branches 
the  flowers  are  red,  divided  deeply  into  four  acute  fegments, 
which  are  reflexed  quite  backwards ;  the  filaments  are 
downy  ;  the  antherte  ferruginous  and  longer  than  the  fila¬ 
ments  :  the  berries  red,  and  about  the  fize  of  the  hawthorn 
berries.  At  Longtqwn,  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland, 
they  are  made  fo  confiderable  an  article  of  commerce,  that, 
at  the  feafon  when  they  are  ripe,  not  lefs  than  20I.  or  3ol.’s 
worth  are  fold  by  the  poor  people  each  market-day  for  five 
or  fix  weeks  together,  which  are  afterwards  difperfed  over 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  making  the  well-known 
cranberry  tarts. 

VACUUM,  in  philofaphy,  denotes  a  fpace  empty  or  de¬ 
void  of  all  matter  or  body.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
difpute  among  philofophers  whether  there  be  in  nature  a 
perfeft  vacuum,  or  fpace  void  of  all  matter;  but  if  bodies 
con  fill  of  material  folid  atoms,  it  is  evident  that  there  muff 
be  vacuities,  or  motion  would  be  impoflible.  (See  Meta¬ 
physics.)  We  can  even  produce  fometbing  very  near  a 
vacuum  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  in  the  Torricellian 
tube  (fee  Pneumatics,  paffim)  ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  particles  of  the  denfelt  bodies  known  be  in  per- 
feC!  contaCL  See  Optics. 

VADIUM,  a  pledge  in  law,  is  either  vivum  or  mortuum. 

Vadium  F'ivum,  or  Living  Pledge,  is  when  a  man  borrows 
a  fum  (fuppofe  200!.)  of  another  ;  and  grants  him  an  eftate, 
as  of  20!.  per  annum,  to  hold  till  the  rents  and  profits  fliall 
repay  the  fum  fo  borrowed.  This  is  an  eflate  conditioned 
to  be  void  as  foon  as  fuch  fum  is  raifed.  And  in  this  cafe 
the  land  or  pledge  is  faid  to  be  living  :  it  fubfifls,  and  fur- 
vives  the  debts ;  and,  immediately  on  the  difeharge  of  that*, 
refults  back  to  the  borrower. 

Vadium  Mortuum,  or  Dead  Pledge.  See  Mortgage. 

VAGABOND,  or  Vagrant,  one  who  wanders  illegally, 
without  a  fettled  habitation.  Such  perfons  are  cognizable  by 
the  laws.  See  Idleness. 

VAGINA,  properly  (ignifies  a  (heath  or  fcabbard  ;  and 
the  term  vagina,  is  ufed  in  architecture  for  the  part  of  a  ter¬ 
minus,  becaufe  refembling  a  (heath  out  of  which  the  llatue 
feems  to  iffue. 

Vagina,  in  anatomy,  a  canal  reaching  from  the  external 
orifice,  or,  os  pudendi,  of  women,  to  the  uterus. 

VAILLANT  (John  Foy ),  a  phvlician  and  great  medalift, 
to  whom,  according  to  Voltaire,  France  was  indebted  for 
the  fcience  of  medals,  and  Louis  XIV.  for  one  half  of  his 
cabinet,  was  born  at  Beauvais  in  1632.  Through  the  means 
of  the  miniiter  Colbert  he  travelled  into  Italy,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Perfia,  to  colleCt  medals  for  the  royal  cabinet  j 
and  returned  with  fo  many  as  made  the  king’s  cabinet  fu¬ 
perior  to  any  in  Europe.  In  one  of  his  voyages  the  (hip 
he  failed  in  was  fallen  upon  and  taken  by  an  Algerine  cor- 
fair.  After  a  captivity  of  near  five  months  he  was-permit- 
ted  to  return  to  France,  and  received  at  the  fame  time  20 
gold  medals  which  had  been  taken  from  him.  He  emoark- 
ed  in  a  veffel  bound  for  Marleilles,  and  was  carried  on  with 
a  favourable  wind  for  two  days,  when  another  corfair  ap¬ 
peared,  which  in  fpite  of  all  the  fad  they  could  make,  bore 
down  upon  them  within  the  reach  of-  canuon-Ihot.  Mr» 
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Vaillant,  dreading  the  miferies  of  a  frefti  flaverjq  refolved, 
however,  to  fecure  the  medals  which  he  had  received  at  Ai- 
giert,  and  in  order  thereto  fwallowed  them.  But  a  hidden 
turn  of  the  wind  freed  them  from  this  adverfary.,  and  eaft 
them  upon  the  coafh  of  Caialonia  ;  where  after  expending 
to  run  aground  every  moment,  they  at  length-  fell  among 
the  fands  at  'he  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Mr.  Variant  got 
to  fhore  in  a  fkiff,  but  felt  himfelf  extremely  incommoded 
with  the  medals  he  had  fwallowed,  which  might"  weigh  al¬ 
together  five  or  fix  ounces,  and  therefore  did  not  pats  like 
Scarborough  waters.  He  had  recourfe  to  a  couple  of  J>hy- 
ficians,  who  were  a  little  puzzled  with  the  fingularity  of  his 
cafe  ;  however,  nature  relieved  him  from  time  to  time,  and 
he  found  himfelf  in  pofleffion  of  the  greateft  part  of  h's 
treafure  when  he  got  to  Lyons.  Here  lie  explained,  with 
much  pleafure  to  his  friends,  thofe  medals  which  were  al¬ 
ready  come  to  hand,  as  well  as  thofe  which  were  daily  ex¬ 
pected  ;  among  which  la  ft  was  an  O.ho,  valuable  for  its 
rarity. — He  was  much  carefied  on  his  return  ;  and  when 
Louis  XIV.  gave  a  new  form  to  the  Academy  of  Infcripticns 
in  iyoi,  Mr.  Vaillant  was  firft  made  aflociate,  and  then 
penfionary.  He  wrote  feveral  works  relating  to  ancient 
coins,  ana  died  in  1706. 

VAIR,  or  Vaire,  a  kind  of  fur,  formerly  ufed  for  lining 
the  garments  of  great  men  and  -knights  of  renown.  It  is  re- 
prefented  in  engraving  by  the  figures  of  little  bells  reverfed, 
ranged  in  a  line.  See  Heraldry,  Chap.  II.  feci.  2. 

VAIRY,  in  heraldry,  expreftes  a  coat,  or  the  bearings  of  a 
coat,  when  charged  or  chequered  with  vairs. 

VALAIS,  a  valley  in  Switzerland,  which  extends  from 
the  fource  of  the  river  Rhone  to  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is 
near  100  miles  in  length,  but  the  breadth  is  very  unequal. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  t he  Alps,  which  feparate  it 
from  the  cantons  of  Be;  n  and  Uri,  on  the  eaft  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Forche,  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the 
Val  d’Aofte,  and  on  the  weft  by  Savoy  and  the  republic  of 
Geneva.  The  inhabitants  profefs  the  Roman-catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  and  are  fubjeCl  to  the  fwelling  of  the  throat  called 
bronchocele ;  andddeots  are  Laid  to  abound  among  them  more 
than  in  any  other  place  of  the  globe.  They  are  naturally 
hardy,  enterpriling,  and  good-natured.  It  is  furrounded  on 
all  fides  by  very  high  mountains,  tnoft  of  which  are  covered 
with  fnow  and  ice  that  never  thaw.  However  the  foil  is 
fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  good  fruit.  The  mufeat  wine, 
which  is  produced  here,  is  excellent,  and  well  known  all 
over  Europe.  There  are  mineral  waters,  plenty  of  game, 
and  fome  mines.  This  country  compceherds  55  large 
pariflies,  to  which  one  biftiop  only  belongs,  whofe  fee  is  at 
Sion  the  capital.  The  mountains  afford  good  pafture  for 
their  cattle  in  fummer,  and  their  harveft  continues  fiom  May 
toOftober;  it  being  fooner  or  later  according  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  place. 

VALANTJA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  order 
r/iontecia,  of  the  clafs  polygamia,  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
arranged  under  the  41ft  order,  the  A/perifolia.  There  is 
Scarcely  any  calyx;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  flat,  four- 
parted;  the  ftainina  four,  with  fmall .antherte :  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  have  a  piftilhun  with  a  large  germen,  a  bifid 
ftyle,  the  length  of- the  calyx,  and  one  feed;  the  piftilla  of  the 
male  flowers  are  hardly  difeernibie.  There  are  eight  fpecies, 
only  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Britain,  the  auciata  ;  the 
italics  of  which  are  fquare,  the  whole  plant  hairy,  the  leaves 
oval  and  -venkillate,  four  in  a  whirl ;  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  grow  on  ftiort  peduncles  out  of  the  ate  of  the  leaves. 
The  roots,  like  thofe  of  the  galiums,  to  which  it  is  neaily  re¬ 
lated,  will  dye  red  It  is  aftringent,  and  was  once  ufed  as  a 
vulnerary. 


VALENCIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  which  has  the  title 
of  a  kingdom;  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  on  the  north  by  Catalonia  and  Arragon, 
and  on  the  weft  by  New  Caftile  and  the  kingdom  of  Murcia. 
It  is  about  165  miles  in  length,  and  63  in  breadth.  It  is 
one  of  the  molt  populous  and  agreeable  parts  of  Spain,  and 
where  .they  ,  enjoy  almoft  a  perpetual  fpring.  The  great 
number  of  rivers  wherewith  it  is  Watered  renders  it-  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  particularly  in  fruits  and  wine.  There  are 
very  rugged  mountains  in  it,  which  contain  mines  of  alum 
arid  other  minerals. 

Valencia,  a  city  of  Spain,  and  capi'al  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  fame  name.  It  contains  about  12,000  houfes,  beftdes 
thofe  of  the  fuburbs  and  the  fummer-houfes  round  it.  It 
has  an  umiverfny,  and  an  archbifhop's  fee;  and  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  by  the  Chriftians  in  the  13th  cemuiy.  The 
town  is  handfotne,  and  adorned  with  very  fine  ftruftures.  It 
is  not  very  ftrong,  though  there  are  fome  baftions' along  the 
fides  of  the  walls.  They  have  manufactures  in  wool  and  Ik, 
which  bring  in  great  fums  to  the  inhabitants  It  is  fealed 
on  the  river  Guadalaviar,  over  which  there  are  five  handfome 
bridges ;  and  it  is  about  three  miles  frpm  the  fea,  where  there 
is  a  harbour  :  110  miles  north  of  Murcia,  and  i"6$  eaft  by 
fouth  of  Madrid.  This  city  furrendered  to  the  earl  of  Pe¬ 
terborough  in  t lie  year  ;  but  it  was  loft  again  in  1707. 
W.  Long,  o,  10.  N.  Lat.  39.  23. 

VALENCIENNES,  an  ancient,  ftrong,  and  confiderable 
city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North  and  late  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hainault.  It  contains  about  20,000  fouls.  The 
Scheld  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  a  very  important 
place  ;  the  citadel  and  fortifications,  the  work  of  Vauban, 
were  conftruCIed  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  who  took  this 
town  from  the  Spaniards.  It  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
treaty  of  Nitneguen,  in  1678.  In  1793  h  furrendered  to 
the  allies  after  a  fevere  fiege,  but  was  afterwards  abandoned  ; 
and  is  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  French  republicans.  Be- 
fides  lace^  this  city  is  noted  for  manufactories  of  woollen 
ftuffs  and  very  fine  linens.  Ir  is  20  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Mom,  17  north-eaft  of  Cambray,  and  120  north-eaft  by 
north  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  3.  37.  N.  Lar.  50  zt. 

VALENS  (Flavius),  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  a  great  patron 
of  the  Arians.  Killed  by  the  Goths  in  the  vear  379. 

VALENTIN  1  AN  I.  emperor  of  the  Writ,  a  renowned 
warrior,  but  a  tyrant  over  his  fubjeCts.  The  exploits  of  this 
monarch  are  amply  detailed  in  the  Roman  Hiftory. 

'Valentinian  II.  emperor  of  the  Weft,  a  prince  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  virtues,  and  above  all  for  his  moderation  ;  yet 
a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  -him  by  Arbogaftes,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  his  armies;  and  he  was  iti angled  in 
the  year  392. 

VALENTINIANS,  in  chnrch  hiftory,  a  fea  of  Chriftian 
heretics,  who  fpriung  up  in  the  fecond  century,  and  were  fo 
called  from  their  leader  Valentinus.  The  Valentinians  were 
only  a  branch  of  the  Gnoftics,  who  real’zed  or  perfonified 
the  Platonic  ideas  concerning  the  Deity,  whom  they  called 
Pleroma  or  Plenitude.  Thf.ir  fyftem  was  this;  the  fhft  prin¬ 
ciple  is  Bythos,  i.  e.  Depth,  which  remained  many  ages  un¬ 
known,  having  with  it  Ennoe  or  Tifought,  and  Sige  or 
Silence;  from  tbefe  fprung  the  Nous  or  Intelligence,  which 
k  the  only  fon,  equal  to  and  alone  capable  of  comprehending 
the  Bythos ;  the  After  of  Nous  they  called  Aktheia  or  Truth  ; 
and  thefe  conftituted  the  firft  quaternity  of  aeons,  which 
were  the  fource  and  original  of  all  the  reft  :  for  Nous  and 
Aletheia  produced  the  World  and  Life  ;  and  from  thefe  two 
proceeded  Man  and  the  Church,  But  befides  thefe  'eight 
principal  tsons,  there  were  22  more;  the  iaft  oi  which, 
called  Sophia ,  being  defirous  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
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%thos,  gave  herfelf  a  great  deal  of  utleafinefs,  which  created 
in 'her  Anger  and  Fear,  of  which  was  bom  Matter.  But  the 
Horas  or  Bounder  (topped  her,  preferved  her  in  the  Pleroma, 
and  restored  her  to  Perfection.  Sophia  then  pi'oduced  the 
Chritt  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  brought  the  aeons  to  their 
laff  perfection,  and  made  every  one  of  them  contribute  their 
ntmolt  to  form  the  Saviour.  Her  Enthymefe,  or  Thought, 
dwelling  near  the  Pleroma,  perfected  by  the  Chritt,  produced 
-every  thing  that  is  in  the  world  by  its  divers  pailions.  The 
Chritt  tent  into  it  the  Saviour,  accompanied  with  angejs,  who 
delivered  it  from  its  pailions  without  annihilating  it :  from 
thence  was  formed  corporeal  matter.  And  in  this  manner  did 
they  romance  concerning  God,  nature,  and  the  mylteries  of  the 
Chrittian  religion. 

VALERIAN,  or  Valerianus  (Publius  Licinius),  em¬ 
peror  of  Rome,  remarkable  for  his  captivity  and  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  bjr  Sapor  I.  king  of  Perfia.  See  the  hiffories  of  Rome. 

VALERIANA,  in  botany :  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  triandria  and  order  monvgynia,  and  in  the  natural 
fytlem  arranged  under 'the  4Sth  order,  Aggregate.  There  is 
hardly  any  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  gibbous  at  the 
•bate,  fituated  above  the  germen  ;  there  is  only  one  feed. 
There  are  21  fpecies,  only  four  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain, 
'the  officinalis,  the  loatjia,  the  rubra,  the  dioka ;  of  thefe  only 
the  officinalis  is  ufeful.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial : 
■the  (talk  is  upright,  fmooth,  channelled,  round,  branched,  and 
rifes  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height :  the  leaves  on  the  Rein 
•are  placed  in  pairs  upon  thort.  broad  (heaths  ;  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  lance-thaped,  partially  dentated,  veined, 
fmooth  pinnae  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  which  is  the  larged  : 
-the  floral  leaves  are  fpear-thaped  and  pointed  ;  the  (lowers  are 
fmall,  of  a  white  or  purplitli  colour,  and  terminate  the  Item 
and  branches  in  large  bunches.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  com¬ 
monly  grows  about  hedges  and  woods. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  (pa  of  Diofcorides  and  Galen,  by 
whom  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aromatic  and  diuretic  :  it  was  firtt 
brought  into  eflimation  fn  convulfive  affections  by  Fabius 
Columna,  who  relates  that  he  cured  himfelf  of  an  epilepfy  by 
the  root  of  this  plant :  we  are  told,  however,  that  Columna 
fufFered  a  relapfe  of  the  diforder  ;  and  no  further  accounts  of 
the  efficacy  of  valerian  in  epilepfy  followed  till  thole  publifhed 
by  Dominicus  Panarolus  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  which  three 
cafes  of  its  fuccess  are  given.  To  thefe  may  be  added  manv 
other  inflances  of  the  good  effeCts  of  valerian  root  in  this 
difeafe,  fince  publithed  by  Cruger,  Schuchmann,  Riverius, 
Sylvius,  Marchant,  Chomel,  Sauvages,  Titfot,  and  others. 

The  advantages  faid  to  be  derived  from  this  root  in  epilepfy 
caufed  it  to  be  tried  in  feveral  other  complaints  termed 
nervous,  particularly  thofe  produced  by  increafed  mobility  and 
irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  in  which  it  has  been  found 
-highly  ferviceable.  Bergius  Rates  its  virtues  to  be  antifpafmo- 
dic,  diaphoretic,  emmenagogue,  diuretic,  anthelmintic.  The 
root  in  fubftance  is  moff  effectual,  and  is  ufually  given  in 
powder  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  :  its  unpleafant  flavour  may 
be  concealed  by  a  fmall  addition  of  mace.  A  tinfture  of 
valerian  in  proof  fpirit  and  in  volatile  fpirit  are  ordered  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia. — Cats  are  very  fond  of  the  fmell  of 
this  root,  and  feem  to  be  intoxicated  by  it. 

VALERIUS  Maximus,  a  Latin  hifforian,  fprung  from  the 
families  of  the  Valerii  and  Fabii,  which  made  him  take  the 
name  of  V aler'ms  Maximus.  He  ff  tidied  polite  literature,  and 
afterwards  followed  Sextus  Pompcy  to  the  wars.  At  his 
return  he  compofed  an  account  of  the  aCtions  and  remarkable 
hayings  of  the  Romans  and  other  great  men  ;  and  dedicated 
that  work  to  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Many  of  the  learned 
think  that  this  is  the  fame  that  ts  now  extant,  and  bears  the 
name  of  Valerius  Maximus  5  but  others  maintain,  that  what 
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we  have  now  is  only  an  abridgment  of  the  work  written  by 
this  celebrated  hifforian,  and  that  this  abridgment  was  made 
by'  one  Nepotian  of  Africa.  However,  this  work  is  well 
written,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  memorable  aCtions 
performed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  are  worthy  of 
being  read. 

VALET,  a  French  term,  ufed  as  a  common  name  for 
all  domeflic  men-fervants  employed  in  the  more  fervile  offices, 
as  grooms,  footmen,  coachmen,  8cc.  But  with  us  it  is  only 
ufed  in  the  phrafe  valet  de  chambre,  which  is  a  fervant  whote 
office  is  to  diets  and  undrefs  his  maffer,  &c. 

VALETTA,  a  city  ot  Malta,  and  capital  of  the  ifland  (fee 
Malta).  It  is  fituated  in  E.  Long.  14.  34.  N.  Lat-.  35.  54. 

VALETUDINARY,  among  medical  writers,  denotes  a. 
perfon  of  a  weak  and  fickly  conflitution,  and  frequently  out 
of  order. 

VALID,  in  law,  an  appellation  given  to  aCts,  deeds,  tranf- 
aCtions,  &rc.  which  are  clothed  with  all  the  formalities  requifite 
to  their  being  put  into  execution,  and  to  their  being  admitted 
in  a  court  of  juflice. 

VALLADOLID,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon,  on  a  fmall  river  called  Efquava,  near  the  Pifuerga.  The 
fee  of  a  bilhop,  and  an  univerfity,  founded  in  the  year  1346. 
Several  of  the  churches  of  Valladolid,  thofe  efpecially  of  the 
Dominicans  and  of  San  Benito,  are  elegant,  agreeably  to  the 
Spanifh  tafle,  that  is  handfome,  and  full  of  altars  richly  guilt. 
Valladolid  is  not  wholly  without  manufactures,  fome  Ruff* 
and  coarie  cloths  are  made  there  from  the  wool  of  the  (keep 
which  are  kept  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  alio  gold 
and  filyer-fmiths ;  and  one  Rreet  is  entirely  inhabited  by 
jewellers.  This  is  very  lively,  and  full  of  bufinefs,  as  are  all 
the  others,  which  terminate  in  the  great  fquare.  An  academy 
of  the  Belles  Lettres  was  effablifhed  here,  in  the  year  1752  : 
eighty-four  miles  NNW.  Madrid.  Long.  11.  57.  E.  Peak  of 
Teneriffe.  Lat.  41.  42.  N. 

VALVE,  in  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  &c.  is  a  kind  of  lid  or 
cover  of  a  tube  or  vefiel  fo  contrived  as  to  open  one  way,  but 
which,  the  more  forcibly  it  is  prefied  the  other  way,  the  clofer 
it  (huts  the  aperture  ;  fo  that  it  either  admits  the  entrance  of  a 
fluid  into  the  tube  or  vetfel,  and  prevents  its  return  ;  or  admits 
itsefcape,  and  prevents  its  re-entrance. 

Valve,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane  applied  on  feveraf 
cavities  and  veflels  of  the  body,  to  afford  a  palfage  to  certain 
humours  going  one  way,  and  prevent  their  reflux  towards  the 
place  from  whence  they  came. 

VAMPYRE,  a  fpecies  of  bat.  See  Vespertiliov 

VAN,  a  term  derived  from  the  French  avant,  or  avaunt, 
fignifying  before  or  foremofl  of  any  thing ;  thus  we  fay,  the 
van-guard  of  the  army,  kcc. 

VANBRUGH  (Sir  John),  a  celebrated  Englifh  dramatic 
writer  and  architect,  was  defeended  of  a  family  in  Chethire 
which  came  from  France,  though  by  his  name  he  appears  to 
have  been  originally  of  Dutch  extraction.  He  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  received 
a  liberal  education.  His  firtt  comedy,  called  the  liclapfe , 
or  Virtue  in  Danger,  was  aCted  in  the  year  1697  with- great 
applaufe  ;  which  gave  him  fuch  encouragement,  that  he  wrote 
eleven  more  comedies.  Fie  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Congreve, 
whofe  genius  was  naturally  turned  for  dramatic  performances; 
and  thefe  two  gave  new  life  to  the  Englilh  Rage,  and  reffored 
its  reputation,  which  had  been  for  fome  time  finking:  but 
their  making  vicious  perfons  their  moff  amiable  and  Ariking 
characters,  and  their  bordering  too  much  on  obfeenity,  could 
be  of  no  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  virtue ;  and  therefore  it  was 
not  without  reafon  that  they  wore  attacked  by  Mr.  Collier,  in 
his  piece  on  the  Immorality  and  Profanenefs  of  the  Stage. 
However,  cither  the  reputation  Sir  John  gained  by  his  come- 
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dies,  or  his  {kill  in  architecture,  procured  him  very  confidera- 
ble  advantages.  He  was  appointed  ClaTencieux  king  at  arms, 
which  he  afterwards  difpofed  of.  In  17  16  he  was  appointed 
furveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  hofpital :  he  was  likewife 
made  comptroller-general  of  his  majeliy’s  works,  and  furveyor 
of  all  the  gardens  and  waters.  Ke  was  an  able  architect ;  but 
his  performances  in  that  way  are  efteemed  heavy.  Under  his 
direction  were  raifed  Blenheini-houfe  in  Oxfordfhire,  Clare¬ 
mont  in  Surrey,  and  his  own  houfe  at  Whitehall;  He  died  of 
a  quinfey  in  1726. 

VANDELLIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  clafs  didynamia  and  order  angioj'pcrmia.  The  calyx  is 
iubquadrifid  ;  the  corolla  ringent ;  the  two  exterior  filaments 
proceed  from  the  difc  of  the  lip  of  the  corolla;  the  antherae 
are  connected  ;  the  capfule  is  unilocular  and  polyfpermous. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  the.  diffufa. 

VAN-Diemen's  Land.  See  Diemen. 

VAN  DYCK  (Sir  Anthony),  a  molt  illuftrious  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1^99,  and  trained  under  the  no  lefs 
illultrious  RubenL  Afterwards  lie  went  to  Italy,  {laid 
a  flhort  time  at  Rome,  and  then  removed  to  Venice  ;  where  he 
attained  the  beautiful  colouring  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  and 
the  Venetian  fchool :  proofs  of  which  appeared  in  the  pidtures 
he  drew  at  Genoa,  where  he  left  behind  him  many  excellent 
pieces.  After  a  few  years  l'pent  abroad,  he  returned  to 
Flanders,  with  a  manner  of  painting  fo  noble,  natural,  and 
eafy,  that  Titian  himfeif  was  hardly  his  fuperior;  and  no 
other  mafter  in  the  world  equal  to  him  in  portraits.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  hearing  of  his  fame,  lent  for  him  to  draw 
the  pictures  of  his  princels  and  children.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
invited  him  to  France  ;  where,  not  liking  his  entertainment, 
he  ftaid  but  a  little  time.  Then  he  came  over  to  England, 
foon  after  Rubens  had  left  it,  and  was  entertained  in  the  fervi.ee 
of  Charles  I.  who  conceived  a  marvellous  efteem  for  his  works  ; 
honoured  him  with  knighthood  ;  prefented  him  with  his  own 
pidfure,  fet  round  with  diamonds  ;  alfigned  him  a  confiderable 
penfion  ;  fate  very  often  to  him  for  his  portrait ;  and  was 
followed  by  moll  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 
He  acquired  great  riches  by  his  profeffion  ;  married  one  of  the 
faireft  ladies  of  the  Englifh  court,  a  daughter  of  the  lord 
Ruthen  earl  of  Gowry ;  and,  though  he  had  little  with  her 
except  her  beauty  and  her  quality,  lived  in  a  ftate  and 
grandeur  anlwerable  to  her  birth.  He  grew  weary,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  life,  of  the  continued  trouble  that  attended 
face-painting  ;  and,  being  defirous  of  immortalizing  his  name 
by  tome  more  glorious  undertaking,  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes 
of  being  employed  in  the  grand  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Not 
fucceeding  there,  he  returned  to  England ;  and  propofed  to. 
the  king,  by  his  friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  make  .cartoons 
for  the  Banquetting-houfe  at  Whitehall.  The  fubjeft  was 
to  have,  been  the  inftitution  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
the  procelfion  of  the  knights  in  their  habits,  with  the  ceremony 
of  their  inftallment,  and  St.  George’s  feaft :  but  his  demand 
of  8000I.  being  thought  unreafonable,  while  the  king  was 
treating  with  him  for  a  lefs  fum,  the  gout  and  other  diftempers 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  in  1641,  aged  forty-two 
years ;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  where  his 
monument,  whatever  it  was,  perifhed  by  the  fire. 

VANE,  a  thin  flip  of  bunting  hung  to  the  mad-head,  or 
f0me  other  confpicuous  place  in  the  fhip,  to  {how  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  It  is  commonly  fewed  upon  a  wooden  frame 
called  the Jtdck,  which  contains  two  holes  whereby  to  flip  over 
the  fpindte,  upon  which  it  turns  about  as  the  wind  changes. 

VANILLA,  or  Vanillq.  See  Epidendt.um. 

VAPOUR,  in  philofophy,  the  particles  of  bodies  rarefied  by 
heat,  and  thus  rendered  fpec’ffically  lighter  than  the  atmo- 


fphere,  in  which  they  rife  to  a  confiderable  height.  See 
Evaporation,  Damp,  Gas,  &c.  Many  kinds  of  vapour  are 
unfriendly  to  animal  life,  but  the  moft  noxious  are  thol'c  which 
arife  from  metallic  fubftances.  In  the  lmelting  and  refining, 
of  lead,  a  white  vapour  arifes,  which,  falling  upon  the  grafis  in 
the  neighbourhood,  imparts  a  poifonous  quality  to  it,  fo  that 
the  cattle  which  feed  there  will  die  ;  and  in  like  manner 
ftagnant  waters  impregnated  with  this  vapour  will  kill  fifh.  In 
fome  places  (he  earth  exhales  vapours  of  a  very  noxious 
quality;  luch  as  the  Grotto  del  Cani,  and  other  places  in  Italy, 
where  a  mephitic  vapour  confiantly  hovers  over  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  proving  inftantly  fatal  to  fuch  animals  as  are  im- 
merfed  in  it.  In  fome  parts  of  the  world  there  have  been 
inftances  of  people  killed,  and  almoft  torn  to  pieces,  by 
a  vapour  fuddenly  burfting  out  of  the  earth  under  their  feet. 
Of  the  aqueous  vapour  raifed  from  the  earth  by  the  fun's  heat 
are  formed  the  clouds  ;  but  though  thefe  are  commonly  at  no 
great  diftance  from  the  earth,  we  cannot  from  .thence  deter¬ 
mine  the  height  to  which  the  vapours  afeend.  Indeed, 
confidering  the  great  propenfity  of  water,  and  even  quickfilver, 
to  evaporate  in  the  moft  perfedt  vacuum  we  can  make,  it  is  by- 
no  means  probable  that  any  limit  can  be  fixed  for  this  afeent. 
See' We  at  her. 

Vapours,  noxious ,  method  of  diffipating,  The  following^ 
ingenious  method  of  diffipating  the  noxious  vapours  commonly- 
found  in  wells  and  other  fubterraneous  places,  is  related  in  the 
Tranf.  Philadel.  by  Mr.  Robinfon  of  Philadelphia  the  inventor. 
“  After  various  unfuccefsful  trials  (fays  he),  I  was  led  to 
confider  how  I  could  convey  a  large  quantity  of  frefli  air  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  fuppofing  that  the  foul 
would  necefiarily  give  way  to  the  pure  air.  With  this  view  I 
procured  a  pair  of  fmith’s  bellows,  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame, 
lo  as  to  work  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the  forge.  This  appa¬ 
ratus  being  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  well,  one  end  of  a  leathern 
tube  (the  hole  of  a  fire-engine)  was  clofely  adapted  to 
the  nofe  of  the  bellows,  and  the  other  end  was  thrown  into  the 
well,  reaching  within  one  foot  of  the  bottom.  At  this  time 
the  well  was  fo  infedled,  that  a  candle  would  not  burn  at 
a  fiiort  diftance  from  the  top  ;  but,  after  blowing  with  my 
bellows  only  half  an  hour,  the  candle  burned  bright  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  then,  without  farther  difficulty,  I  proceeded  in  the  work, 
and  finifiied  my  well.  Wells  are  often  made  in  a  very  flight 
manner,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  in  them,  and  there 
havv  been  feveral  fatal  inftances  of  the  danger  attending  the 
workmen;  but, by  the  above  method,  there  is  neither  difficulty 
nor  danger  in  completing  the  work  with  the  utmoft  folidity. 
It  is  obvious,  that  in  cleanfmg  vaults,  and  working  in  any 
other  fubterraneous  place,  fubjetl  to  damps  as  they  are  called, 
the  fame  method  muft  be  attended  with  the  fame  beneficial 
effeft.” 

Vapours,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  properly  called  hyp,  or  the 
hypochondriacal  difeafe  ;  and  in  men  particuliarly,  the  fpleen. 
See  Medicine. 

Vapour-RaM,  in  chemiftry,  a  term  applied  to  a  chemift’s 
bath  or  heat,  wherein  a  body  is  placed  fo  as  to  receive  the 
fumes  of  boiling  water.  It  confifts  of  two  veiiels,  difpofed 
over  one  another  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  vapour  raifed 
from  the  water  contained  in  the  lower  heats  the  matter  inclofed 
in  the  upper.  It  is  very  commodious  for  the  difiilling  of 
odoriferous  waters,  and  the  drawing  of  fpirit  of  wine.  We 
alfo  ufe  the  term  vapour-bath,  when  a  fick  perfon  is  made  to 
receive  the  vapours  arifing  from  fome  liquid  matter  placed 
over  a  fire.  Many  contrivances  have  been  propofed  for  this 
purpofe ;  and  their  expediency  and  utility  are  beft  known  to 
thole  who  are  converfant  in  this  bufinefs.  A  late  writer  has 
fuggefted  a  new  conftru£lion  of  vapour-baths  ;  and  the  whole 
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apparatus  is  reduced  to  a  tin-boiler,  tin  pipes  wrapped  in 
flannel,  and  a  deal  box  with  a  cotton  cover,  for  the  reception 
of  the  body  and  circulation  of  the  vapour. 

VARI,  in  medicine,  little,  hard,  and  ruddy  tumors,  which 
frequently  in  felt  the  faces  of  young  perfons  of  a  hot  tempera¬ 
ment  of  body. 

VARIATION  of  the  Compafs,  is  the  deviation  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  or  mariner’s  needle  from  the  meridian  or  true  north  and 
fouthline.  On  the  continent  it  is  called  the  declination  of  the 
magnetic  needle;  and  this  is  a  better  term.  Our  readers 
know,  that  the  needle  of  a  mariner’s  compafs  is  a  l'mall  mag¬ 
net,  exactly  poil’ed  on  its  middle,  and  turning  freely  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  diredtion  on  a  fharp  point,  fo  that  it  always  arranges 
itfelf  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  action.  We  need  not  add 
any  thing  on  this  head  to  what  has  been  delivered  in  the 
articles  Compass  and  Azimuth  Compafs. 

After  the  difeovery  of  that  mod  ufeful  property  of  the 
magnet,  or  loadftone,  namely,  the  giving  hardened  iron  and 
fteel  a  polarity,  the  compafs  was  for  many  years  ufed  without 
knowing  that  its  direction  in  any-wile  deviated  from  the  poles 
of  the  world  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  fo 
certain  were  fome  of  its  inflexibly  pointing  to  the  north,  that 
they  treated  with  contempt  the  notion  of  the  variation,  which 
about  that  time- began  to  be  fufpeited.  However,  careful 
obfervations  foon  difeovered,  that  in  England  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  needle  pointed  to  the  eaftward  of  the  true  north ; 
but  the  quantity  of  this  deviation  being  known,  mariners 
became  as  well  fatisfied  as  if  the  compafs  had  none;  beeaufe 
they  imagined  that  the  true  courfe  could  be  obtained  by  mak¬ 
ing  allowance  for  the  true  variation. 

From  fucceffive  obfervations  made  afterwards,  it  was  found, 
that  the  deviation  of  the  needle  from  the  north  was  not  a  con- 
ftant  quantity,  but  that  it  gradually  diminifhed;  and  at  laft, 
about  the  year  1660,  it  was  found  at  London  that  the  needle 
pointed  due  north,  and  has  ever  fince  been  getting  to  the 
xvellward ;  and  now  the  variation  is  more  than  20°  to  the 
weftward  of  the  north  :  fo  that  in  any  one  place  it  may  be 
fufpefted  the  variation  has  a  kind  of  libratory  motion,  tra- 
verfing  through  the  north  to  unknown  limits  eaftward  and 
weftward.  But  the  fettling  of  this  point  muft  be  left  to  time. 

During  the  time  of  the  faid  obfervations  it  was  alfo  difeo¬ 
vered,  that  the  variation  of  the  needle  was  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  being  weft  in  fome  places  when  it  was 
caft  in  others ;  and  in  places  where  the  variation  was  of 
the  fame  name,  yet  the  quantity  of  it  greatly  differed.  It  was 
therefore  found  neeefiary,  that  mariners  lliould  every  day,  or 
as  often  as  they  had  opportunity,  make  during  their  voyage 
proper  obfervations  for  an  amplitude  or  azimuth;  whereby 
they  might  be  enabled  to  find  the  variation  of  the  compafs  in 
their  prefent  place,  and  thence  correct  their  courfes. 

Dr.  Halley  publilhed  in  the  laft  century  a  theory  of  the 
variations  of  the  compafs.  In  this  work  he  fuppoles  there 
are  four  magnetic  poles  in  the  earth  ;  two  of  which  are  fixed 
and  two  moveable,  by  which  he  explains  the  different  variation 
of  the  compafs  at  different  times  in  the  lame  place.  But  it  is 
impoflible  to  apply  exa£t  calculations  to  fo  complicated  an 
hypothefis.  M.  Euler,  fon  of  the  celebrated  geometrician  of 
that. name,  has  however  fhown,  that  two  magnetic  poles 
placed  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  will  fufficiently  account  for 
the  lingular  figure  affirmed  by  the  lines  which  pafs  through 
all  the  points  of  equal  variation  in  the  chart  of  Dr.  tlallcy. 

M.  Euler  firft  examines  the  cafe  wherein  the  two  magnetic 
poles  are  diametrically  oppofite  ;  fecond,  he  places  them  in  the 
two  oppofite  meridians,  but  at  unequal  diftances  from  the 
poles  of  the  world ;  third,  he  places  them  in  the  fame  meri¬ 
dians.  Finally,  he  confiders  them  filuated  in  two  different 


meridians.  Tnefe  four  cafes  may  become  equally  important  } 
beeaufe,  if  it  is  determined  that  there  are  only  two  magnetic 
poles,  and  thatrthefe  poles  change  their  fituations,  it  may 
ibme  time  hereafter  be  difeovered  that  they  pafs  through  all  the 
different  politions. 

Since  the  needle  of  the  compafs  ought  always  to  be  in  the 
plane  which  paffes  through  the  place  of  obfervation  and  the 
two  magnetic  poles,  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  difeovery  of 
the  angle  contained  between  this  plane  and  the  plane  of  the 
meridian.  M.  Euler,  after  having  examined  the  different 
cafes,  finds  that  they  alfo  exprefs  the  earth’s  magnetifm,  repre- 
fented  in  the  chart  publifhed  by  MdT.  Mountaine  and  Dodfon. 
in  1744,  particularly  throughout  Europe  and  North  America, 
if  the  following  principles  are  elfablifhed. 

Between  the  arftic  pole  and  the  magnetic  pole  14°  53'.  • 

Between  the  antarHic  pole  and  the  other  magnetic  pole  29* 

530  iff  the  angle  at  the  north  pole,  formed  by  the  meridian’s 
palling  through  the  two  magnetic  poles. 

250°  the  longitude  of  the  meridian,  which  paffes  over  the 
northern  magnetic  pole. 

As  the  obfervations  which  have  been  collected  with  regard 
to  the  variation  are  for  the  rnoft  part  loofe  and  inaccurate,  it 
is  impoflible  to  reprelent  them  all  with  precifion ;  and  the 
great  variations  obierved  in  the  Indian  Ocean  feem  to  require, 
fays  M.  Euler,  that  the  three  firft  quantities  fhould  be  14,  35, 
and  65  degrees.  In  the  mean  time,  the  general  agreement  is 
lufficiently  fatisfaftory. 

The  high  reputation  of  Dr.  Halley’s  magnetical  chart  ren¬ 
ders  it  more  particularly  nec-effary  to  point  out  the  errors  con¬ 
tained  therein.  There  is  evidently  too  little  diftance  between 
the  lines  of  no  variation,  of  which  one  croflcs  the  equator  1 70 
weftward  of  London,  and  the  other  :  190  to  the  eaftward. 
This  makes  136°  only;  whereas  it  fhould  necetfarily  exceed. 
180,  and  even  200,  inalrnuch  as  the  pole  of  the  world  is  fup- 
pofed  further  diftant  from  the  magnetic  pole  towards  the  fouth. 
than  in  the  north,  as  is  required  by  the  other  phenomena. 
Again,  upon  the  coafts  difeovered  by  Diemen,  there  was  no 
variation  in  1642;  and  Dr.  Halley  alfo  fuppofes  there  was 
none  in  1700.  Meanwhile,  by  the  alteration  obferved  at 
Paris,  the  line  of  no  variation  fhould  be  advanced  6o°  towards 
the  fouth,  which  will  agree  better  with  the  calculations,  and 
prove  that  the  diftance  of  the  two  interfedtions  was  really 
greater  than  Dr.  Hailey  had  eftablifhed. 

The  table  of  variation  of  Meff.  Mountaine  and  Dodfon  is 
accompanied  with  feveral  interefting  particulars,  which  equally 
deferve  to  be  inferted  here. 

At  Barbadoes  (fays  Captain  Snow),  the  variation  feems 
very  nearly  at  a  ftand  :  for  in  the  road  I  obferved  f  eaft ; 
and  by  Dr.  Halley’s  draught,  in  the  year  1701,  5)°.  In  1747, 
at  Port  Royal  keys,  Jamaica,  I  obferved  the  variation  70  20'  E.  -r 
and  on  the  coaft  of  Carthagena,  the  fame  week,  off  the  high 
land  of  Santa  Martha,  70  45'  nearly  fouth  of  Port  Royal. 
Therefore  thefe  curves  ^re  not  much  altered.:  the  curve  at 
Jamaica  is  nearly  at  a  ftand,  as  though  tied,  and  the  fouth 
part  of  them  with  the  reft  dropping  to  the  weftward. 

Under  the  equator,  in  longitude  40°  E.  of  London,  the 
higheft  variation  during  the  whole  36  years  appears  to  be 
1 70  ?W.  and  the  leaft  160  fW. :  and  in  latitude  ij°N.  lon¬ 
gitude  6o°  W.  from  London,  the  variation  has. been  conltantly 
5°  E.  But  in  other  places  the  calc  has  been  widely  different. 
For  in  the  latitude  of  io°  S.  longitude  6o°  E.  from  London, 
the  variation  has  decreafed  from  170  W.  to  70  z  W. ;  and  in- 
latitude  io°  S  longitude  50  W.  from  London,  from  20  4  W. 
to  120  \  W. ;  and  in  latitude  ij0  N.  longitude  20°,  it  has 
increafed  from  i°  W.  to  90  W. 
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T5ut  there  is  ftill  a  more  extraordinary  appearance  in  the 
Indian  fea.  For  inftance,  under  the  equator  : 


LONGITUDE 

E,  from  London. 
Degrees. 

40  - 

45 - 

50  — 

55  - 

60  - 

*5  - 

7° - 

75  - 

80  - 

85  - 

90  - 

95  - 

100  - 


-MAG  NETICAL 

in  1)00. 

Degrees. 

-  i6f  Weft.— 

-17IW.  - 

■17IW,  - 

.  16?  W.  - 

-1  $iW.  - 

-i3§W.  - 

.  j  ri  w.  , - 

-  94  W.  - 

-  74  W.  - 

-  Si  w. - 

-  44  W. - 


W. 

2i  W. 


VARIATION 

in  1756. 

Degrees. 

—  1 64  Weft. 

—  Hi  W. 

—  n4  W. 

—  8|W. 

—  6  W. 

—  44  W. 

—  34  W. 

—  1  W. 

—  of-  Eaft. 

—  i4  E. 

—  1  E. 

—  of  Weft. 

—  1  W. 


Where  the  weft  variation,  in  the  longitude  40°  E.  is  the  fame 
in  both  the  above  years;  and  in  1700  the  weft  variation 
feemed  to  be  regularly  decreafing  fropi  longitude  50°  E.  to  the 
longitude  ioo°  E.  •  but  in  1756,  we  find  the  weft  variation 
decreafing  fo  faft,  that  we  have  eaft  variation  in  the  longitude 
8o°,  85°,  and  90°  E.  and  yet  in  the  longitude  95°  and  ioo° 
E.  we  have  welt  variation  again. 

To  thefe  remarks  may  be  fubjoined  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Expo/ition  du  calcul  a/trononrique,  by  M.  dc  la  Lande. 

■“  At  the  royal  obfervatory  in  Paris,  a  magnetical  needle  of 
Tour  inches  deviated  from  the  N.  18°  10'  towards  the  weft, 
on  the  15th  of  February  1 759  :  and  on  the  22d  of  April  1 760, 
the  fame  needle  varied  180  20'.  It  is  indeed  natural  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  nothing  can  be  precifely  afccrtained  by  10'  upon  a 
circle  whofe  diameter  is  only  four  inches.  It  is  neverthelels 
fufficiently  evident,  that  this  variation  continues  to  increafe  at 
Paris.  In  1610  the  needle  declined  8°  towards  the  eaft,  fo 
that  the  variation  has  changed  26°  20  in  the  fpace  of  150 
}rears  ;  and  this  appears  particularly  fince  1740  :  for  the  fame 
meedle,  which  has  always  been  ufed  by  M.  Maraldi,  is  more 
than  30  advanced  towards  the  weft,  beyond  what  it  was  at 
.that  period  ;  and  this  makes  9'  in  one  year.” 

We  fe6  the  needle  frequently  difturbed  both  from  its  gene- 
Tal  annual  pofition,  and  from  the  change  made  on  it  by  the 
diurnal  variation.  This  is  probably  the  effedt  of  aurorae  bo- 
reales  which  are  invifible,  either  on  account  of  thick  weather 
-or  day-light.  Van  Swinden  fays,  he  feldom  ©r  never  failed 
to  obierve  aurorae  boreales  immediately  after  any  anomalous 
motion  of  the' needle  ;  and  concluded  that  there  had  been  one 
•at  the  time,  though  he  could  not  fee  it.  Since  no  needle  but  a 
magnetic  one  is  aftedtcd  by  the  aurora  borealis,  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  there  is  fome  natural  connection  between  this  me¬ 
teor  and  magnetifm.  This  fhould  farther  incite  ns  to  obferve 
the  circumftance  formerly  mentioned,  viz.  that  the  fouth  end 
of  the  dipping  needle  points  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  where 
.the  rays  of  the  aurora  appear  to  converge.  We  with  that  this 
were  diligently  obferved  in  places  which  have  very  different 
variation  and  dip  of  the  riiariner’s  needle. 

For  the  diurnal  and  this  irregular  variation,  confult  the  Dif- 
fertations  of  Celfus  and  of  Hiorter,  in  the  Memoirs  ofSiock- 
holm ;  Wargentin,  Philofophical  TranfaCiions,  vol.  48.  Braun 
(Comment.  Pctropol.  A on,  T.  V.  VII.  IX.);  Graham  and 
Canton  as  above. 

VARIETY,  in  botany,  is  a  change  in  fome  lefs  efiential  part 
■or  quality  ;  as  colour,  fize,  pubelcence  or  age. — Externally  ;  by 
the  plaiting  or  interweaving  of  the  branches— by  bundling  or 
.uniting  of  feveral  ftalks  into  one  broad  flat  one ;  by  the  greater 


breadth,  or  narrownefs,  or  curling  of  leaves — by  becoming 
awnlefs,  or  finooth,  or  hirfute.  Internally;  by  becoming  mu¬ 
tilated  in  the  corolla  ;  or  having  one  larger  than  ordinary — by 
Juxuriancy,  multiplication,  or  fulnefs — by  becoming  prolife¬ 
rous,  or  crefted — by  bearing  bulbs  inftead  of  feeds — or  being 
viviparous.  The  ufual  canj'es  of  variation  are,  climate,  foil, 
expofure,  heat,  cold,  winds,  culture. 

VARIOLA,  the  Small-pox.  See  Medicine. 

VARIX,  in  pathology,  the  dilatation  of  a  vein,  arifing 
from  the  laxity  of  its  coats.  A  common  inftance  of  this  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  legs  of  perfons  who  are  affiidted  with  ulcers ; 
which  often  arife  from  varices,  and  require,  for  their  cure,  a 
bandage  or  laced  flocking. 

VARNISH,  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  capable  of  hardening 
without  lofing  its  tranfparenCy,  ufed  by  painters,  gilders,  &c. 
to  give  a  luftre  to  their  works,  to  preferve  them  and  defend 
them  from  the  air. 

A  coat  of  varnilh  ought  to  poffefr  the  following  properties : 
r.  It  mutt  exclude  the  aCtion  of  the  air;  becaufe  wood  and 
metals  are  varnifhed  to  defend  them  from  decay  and  raft. 
2.  It  mutt  refitt  water;  for  otherwife  the  eft'edt  of  the' varnilh 
could  not  be  permanent.  3.  It  ought  not  to  alter  luch  co¬ 
lours  as  are  intended  to  be  preferved  by  this  means.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  therefore  that  a  varnilh  fticruld  be  eafily  extended  or 
fpread  over  the  furface,  without  leaving  pores  or  cavities  ;  that 
it  fhonld  not  crack  or  fcale ;  and  that  it  fhould  refill  water. 
Now  refms  are  the  only  bodies  that  pofiefs  thefe  properties. 
Refins  confeqfiently  muft  be  ufed  as  thebafes  of  varnilh.  The 
quefiion  which  of  courfe  prefents  itfeif  muft  then  be,  how  to- 
difpofe  them  for  this  ufe  ?  and  for  this  purpofe  they  muft  be 
dilfolved,  as  minutely  divided  as  poffible,  and  combined  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  imperfeftions  of  thofe  which  might  be  dif- 
pofed  to  fcale  may  be  corrected  by  others. 

Refins  may  be  dilfolved  by  three  agents.  1.  By  fixed  oil. 
2.  By  volatile  oil.  3.  By  alcohol,  ^.nd  accordingly  we  have 
three  kinds  of  varnifh  :  the  fat  or  oily  varnilh,  efiential  var¬ 
nifh,  and  fpirit  varnifh.  Before  a  refin  is  dilfolved  in  h  fixed 
oil,  it  is  neceifary  to  render  the  oil  drying.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe  the  oil  is  boiled  with  metallic  oxides ;  in  which  opera¬ 
tion  the  mucilage  of  the  oil  combines  with  the  metal,  while 
the  oil  itfeif  unites  with  the  oxigene  of  the  oxide.  To  ac¬ 
celerate  the  drying  of  this  varnifli,  it  is  neceifary  to  add  oil 
of  turpentine.  The  efiential  varnifhes  confift  of  a  folution  of 
refin  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  varnilh  being  applied,  the 
efiential  oil  flies  off,  and  leaves  the  refin.  This  is  ufed 
-only  for  paintings.  When  refins  are  dilfolved  in  alcohol, 
the  varnifh  'dries  very  fpeedily,  and  is  fubjeCt  to  crack;  but 
this  fault  is  corredted  by  adding  a  fmall  quantity  off  turpen¬ 
tine  to  the  mixture,  which  renders  it  brighter,  and  lefs  brittle 
when  dry. 

We  fhall  now  give  the  method  of  preparing  a  number  of 
varnifhes  for  different  purpofes. 

A  Varnijh  for  Toilet-boxes,  Cafes,  Fans,  &c. — Diffolve  two 
ounces  of  gum  maftich  and  eight  ounces  of  gum  fandarach 
m  a  quart  of  alcohol ;  then  add  four  ounce's  of  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine. 

A  Varnijh  for  Wainfcots,  Cane  chairs,  Iron-chairs,  Grates. 
— Diffolve  in  a  quart  of  alcohol  eight  ounces  of  gum  fanda¬ 
rach,  two  ounces  of  feed  lac,  four  ounces  of  rofin  ;  then  add 
fix  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine.  If  the  varnifli  is  wifhed  to 
produce  a  red  colour,  more  of  the  lac  and  lefs  of  fandarach 
fhould  be  ufed,  and  a  little  dragon's  blood  fhould  be  added. 
This  varnifli  is  fo  thick  that  two  layers  of  it,  are  equal  to  four 
or  five  of 'another. 

A  Yarn  Jh  for  Fiddles,  and  other  Mvficul  Injlrvments. — Put 
four  ounces  of  gum  fandarach,  tw;o  ounces  of  lac,  two  ounces 
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of  gum  maftich,  an  ounce  of  gum  elomi,  into  a  quart  of  al¬ 
cohol,  and  hang  them  over  a  flow  fire  till  they  are  dilTolved  ; 
-then  add  two  ounces  of  turpentine. 

Varnijh  in  order  to  employ  Vermilion  for  painting  Equipages. 
— Difloive  in  a  quart  of  alcohol  fix  ounces  of  fandarach,  three 
ounces  of  gum  lac,  and  four  ounces  of  rotin  ;  afterwards  add 
fix  ounces  of  the  cheapeft  kind  of  turpentine  ;  mix  witli  it  a 
proper  quantity  of  vermilion  when  it  is  to  be  ufed. 

Gold-coloured  Varnijh. — Pound  feparately  four  ounces  of 
fiick  lac,  four  ounces  of  gamboge,  four  ounces  of  dragon’s 
blood,  four  ounces  of  anotta,  and  one  ounce  of  faffron  :  put 
each  of  them  feparately  into  a  quart  of  alcohol,  and  cxpofe 
them  for  five  days  in  a  narrow- mouthed  bottle  to  the  fun,  or 
keep  them  during  that  time  in  a  very  warm  room,  fhaking 
them  every  now  and  then  to  haften  the  folution.  When  they 
are  all  melted,  mix  them  together.  More  or  lefs  of  each  of 
thefe  ingredients  will  give  the  different  tints  of  gold  according 
as  they  are  combined.  In  order  to  make  filver  imitate  gold 
exadftly  when  covered  with  this  varnifh,  the  quantity  of  in¬ 
gredients  mud  be  fomewhat  greater.  The  method  of  gilding 
filver-leaf,  &c.  with  this  varnifh  is  as  follows  :  The  filver-leaf 
being  fixed  on  the  fubjett,  in  the  fame  manner  as  gold-leaf, 
by  the  interpofition  of  proper  glutinous  matters,  the  varnifh 
is  fpread  upon  the  piece  with  a  brufh  or  pencil.  The  firft  coat 
being  dry,  the  piece  is  again  and  again  walked  over  with  the 
varnifh  till  the  colour  appears  fufficiently  deep.  What  is 
called  gilt  leather,  and  many  picture  {frames,  have  no  other 
than  this  counterfeit  gilding.  Wafhing  them  with  a  little 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  affords  a  proof  of  this  ;  the  fpirit  dif- 
folving  the  varnifh,  and  leaving  the  filver-leaf  of  its  own 
whitenef's.  For  plain  frames,  thick  tin-foil  may  be  ufed  in 
ftead  of  filver.  The  tin-leaf,  fixed  on  the  piece  with  glue, 
is  to  be  burnifhed,  then  polilhed  with  emery  and  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  and  afterwards  with  putty  applied  in  the  fame  manner  : 
being  then  lacquered  over  with  the  varnifh  five  or  fix  times, 
it  looks  very  nearly  like  burnifhed  gold.  The  fame  varnifh, 
made  with  a  lefs  proportion  of  the  colouring  materials,  is  ap¬ 
plied  alfo  on  works  of  brafs  ;  both  for  heightening  the  colour 
of  the  metal  to  a  refemblance  with  that  of  gold,  and  for  pre- 
ferving  it  from  being  tarnifhed  or  corroded  by  the  air. 

Oil  V arnijbes. — Gum  copal  and  amber  are  the  fubflances 
principally  employed  in  oil  varnifhes  ;  they  polfefs  the  proper¬ 
ties  neceffary  for  varnifhes,  folidity,  and  tranfparency  — The 
copal  being  whiteft,  is  ufed  for  varnifhing  light,  the  amber 
for  dark  colours.  It  is  belt  to  diffolve  them  before  mixing 
them  with  the  oil,  becaufe  by  this  means  they  are  in  lefs  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  fcorched,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  varnifh  is 
more  beautiful.  They  fliould  be  melted  in  a  pot  on  the  fire  ; 
they  are  in  a  proper  Hate  for  receiving  the  oil  when  they  give 
no  refiftance  to  the  iron  fpatula,  and  when  they  run  off  from 
it  drop  by  drop.  The  oil  employed  fhould  be  a  drying  oil, 
and  perfectly  free  from  greafe.  It  fhould  be  poured  into  the 
copal  or  amber  by  little  and  little,  coijftantly  ltirring  the  in¬ 
gredients  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fpatula.  When  the  oil  is 
well  mixed  with  the  copal  or  amber,  take  it  off  the  fire  ;  and 
when  it  is  pretty  cool,  pour  in  a  greater  quantity  of  the  of¬ 
fence  of  turpentine  than  the  oil  that  was  ufed.  After  the  var¬ 
nifh  is  made,  it  fliould  be  paffed  through  a  linen  cloth.  Oil 
varnifhes  become  thick  by  keeping  ;  but  when  they  are  to  be 
ufed,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  pour  in  a  little  elfence  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  to  put  them  for  a  little  on  the  fire.  The  turpentine 
is  neceffary  in  oil  varnifhes  to  make  them  dry  properly;  gene¬ 
rally  twice  as  much  of  it  is  ufed  as  of  oil.  Lefs  is  neceffary  in 
fummer  than  in  winter.  Too  much  oil  hinders  the  varnifh  from 
drying;  but  when  too  little  is  ufed,  it  cracks  and  does  not  fpread 
properly.  We  (hall  fubjoin  the  moil  ufeful  oil  varnifhes  : 

White  Copal  Varnidi,— On  fixteen  ounces  of  melted  copal 
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pour  four,  fix,  or  eight  ounces  of  linfeed  oil,  boiled  and  quite 
free  from  greafe.  When  they  are  well  mixed,  take  them  off  the 
fire  (not  forgetting  to  ftir  them  properly) ;  and  when  pretty 
cool,  pour  in  fixteen  ounces  of  the  eflence  of  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine.  Pafs  the  varnifh  through  a  cloth. — Amber  varnifh  is 
made  in  the  fame  way. 

Black  Varnijh  for  Coaches  and  Iron  JVork. — This  varnifh  is 
compofed  of  bitumen  of  Paleftine,  rofin,  and  amber,  melted 
feparately,  and  afterwards  mixed  ;  the  oil  is  then  added,  and 
afterwards  the  turpentine,  as  directed  above.  The  ufual  pro¬ 
portions  are,  twelve  ounces  of  amber,  two  ounces  of  rofin,  two 
ounces  of  bitumen,  fix  of  oil,  and  twelve  of  the  effence  of  tur¬ 
pentine. — Golden-coloured  varnifh  may  be  made  alfo  by  fub- 
flituting  linfeed  oil  for  alcohol. 

F.fJ'cntial  Oil  Varnidies. — The  only  cffential  oil  varnifhes  ufed 
are  for  pictures.  Picture  varnifhes  fhould  be  white,  light, 
and  quite  tranfparent,  which  will  preferve  the  colours  with¬ 
out  giving  them  any  difagreeable  tint ;  and  it  fhould  be  pof- 
fible  to  take  them  off  the  pibture  without  injuring  it.  They 
are  ufually  made  of  gum  maftich  and  turpentine  diffolved 
together  in  fome  eflential  oil.  The  varnifh  is  pafied  through 
a  doth,  and  allowed  to  clarify.  It  is  applied  cold  to  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Varnijh  for  Glafs,  in  order  to  preferve  it  from  (he  Bays  of  the 
Sun. — Pulverife  a  quantity  of  gum  adragant,  and  let  it  diffolve 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  white  of  eggs  well  beat  up  ;  then 
rub  it  gently  on  the  glafs  with  a  brufh. 

Varnifhes  before  they  are  ufed  fhould  be  carefully  kept 
from  duff,  which  would  fpoil  them  ;  and  they  fliould  be  kept 
in  a  veflfel  quite  clean  and  dry.  When  ufed,  they  fliould  be 
lifted  lightly  with  a  brufh,  and  fpread  upon  a  ground  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  dirt  and  moifture.  The  fubftance,  after  being 
varnifhed,  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  placed 
in  a  warm  room  covered  with  a  glafs  cafe,  to  keep  out  all 
filth.  Oil  vamiflies  require  more  heat  than  alcohol  varnifhes. 
The  varnifh  fhould  be  put  on  very  quickly,  making  great 
ftrokes  with  the  pencil  or  brufh,  taking  care  that  thefe  ftrokes 
never  crofs  one  another ;  it  fhould  be  fpread  equally,  and 
never  thicker  than  a  leaf  of  paper ;  a  fecond  coat  fhould  not 
be  put  on  till  the  firft  is  quite  dry.  If  the  varnifh,  after  being 
put  on,  becomes  dull  and  uneven,  it  mud  be  taken  off  en¬ 
tirely,  and  new  varnifh  put  on. 

When  wainfeot  is  to  be  varnifhed,'  it  is  firft  painted  of  a 
wooden  colour.  This  colour  is  made  by  infufing  in  water 
either  red  or  yellow  ochre  (according  to  the  colour  wiflied 
for),  terra  ombria  (a  kind  of  ochre),  and  white  lead  ;  into  this 
as  much  as  neceflary  is  put  of  parchment  pajle.  Two  thin 
coats  of  this  are  to  be  put  on,  and,  after  they  are  quite  dry, 
the  varnifh. 

Varnifhes  are  polifhed  with  pumice-ftone  and  tripoli  earth. 
The  pumice-ftone  muft  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  power, 
and  put  upon  a  piece  of  ferge  moiftened  with  water ;  with 
this  the  varnifhed  fubftance  is  to  be  rubbed  lightly  and  equally. 
The  tripoli  muft  alfo  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  put 
upon  a  clean  woollen  cloth  moiftened  with  olive  oil,  with 
which  the  polifhing  is  to  be  performed.  The  varnifh  is  then 
to  be  wiped  with  foft  linen,  and,  when  quite  dry,  cleaned  with 
ftarch  or  Spanifh  white,  and  rubbed  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
or  with  a  linen  cloth. 

To  recover  colours  or  varnifh,  and  to  take  off  the  dirt  and 
filth  which  may  adhere  to  them,  a  ley  is  ufed.  made  of  potalh 
and  the  allies  of  lees  of  wine.  Take  forty-eight  ovtncea  of 
potafh,  and  fixteen  of  the  above-mentioned  afhes,  and  put 
them  into  fix  quarts  of  water,  and  the  ley  is  made  :  inftead 
of  the  afhes  an  equal  quantity  of  potalh  would  probably  do  a* 
well.  To  clean  dirty  colours,  dilute  lome  of  this  ley  with 
four  times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  rub  thapi&upe  with  it 
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(hen-  wafh  it  with  river  water ;  and  when  dry,  give  it  a  coat  or 
two  of  varnifh.  In  order  to  take  off  a  varnifh,  wath  it  with 
the  above-mentioned  ley,  then  with  water,  and  then  lift  it  off 
the  fubftancc  on  which  it  was  with  any  iron  inftrument. — We 
fnall  finifh  this  article  with  a  defeription  of  the  famous  Chi¬ 
nefe  varnifh. 

'  The  Chinefe  varnifh  is  not  a' compofition,  but  a -refin  which 
exudes  from  a  tree  called  in  China  iji-chu,  “  varnifh-tree.” 
This  ttee  grows  in  feveral  provinces  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
China.  The  Chinefe  take  the  following  method  of  propagat¬ 
ing  this  tree  :  in  fpring  they  choofe  a  vigorous  fnoot  about  a 
foot  in  length,  which  proceeds  immediately  from  the  trunk  ; 
and  coat  over  the  lower  part,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  tree, 
with  a  kind  of.  yellow  earth,  at  lead  three  inches  in  thicknels. 
This  coat  is  carefully  covered  with  a  mat,  to  defend  it  from 
rain  and  the  injuries  of  the  air.  Towards  the  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox  they  detach  a  little  of  the  earth,  to  obferve  in  what  con¬ 
dition  the  fmall  roots  are,  which  begin  to  fpring  forth  from 
the  (hoot.  If  they  find  that  the  filaments  which  compofe 
them  are  of  a  reddilh  colour,  they  judge  it  is  time  to  make  an 
amputation  ;  but  they  defer  it  if  the  roots  are  white,  becaufe 
this  colour  fhows  that  they  are  yet  too  tender  :  they  then  clofe 
up  the  coat  again,  and  wait  till  the  fpring  following.  When 
the  fhoot  is  feparated  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  it  is  put  into 
the  earth  ;  but  in  whatever  feafon  it  is  planted,  whether 
in  fpring  or  autumn,  great  care  muft  be  taken  to  put  plenty 
of  cinders  into  the  hole  prepared  for  it ;  without  this  pre¬ 
caution  the  ants  would  deft roy  the  yet  tender  roots,  or  at  leaft 
deprive  them  of  all  their  moifture,  and  caulethem  to  decay. 

The  Chinefe  do  not  procure  varnifh  from  the  tfi-chu  until 
its  trunk  is  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter,  which  fize  it  feldom 
attains  to  before  feven  or  eight  years.  Varnifh  extracted  from 
a  tree  (mailer  or  of  lefs  age  would  not  have  the  fame  body  and 
fplendor.  This  liquor  diltils  only  in  the  night-time,  and 
during  the  fummer  feafon.  To  caufe  the  gum  to  flow,  they 
make  feveral  rows  of  incifions  round  the  trunk,  the  number  of 
which  is  proportioned  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  The  firft  row 
is  feven  inches  from  the  earth,  and  the  reft  are  at  the  fame 
diftance  one  from  the  other,  and  continue  to  the  top  of  the 
trunk,  and  even  fometimes  on  the  boughs  which  are  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  ftrength  and  fze.  The  Chinefe  ufe  a  crooked  iron  for 
making  thel'e  incifions,  which  muft  run  a  little  obliquely,  and 
be  equal  in  depth  to  the  thicknels  of  the  bark ;  they  make  them 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hold  a  (hell,  the  edges  of 
which  they  infert  into  the  opening,  where  it  remains  without 
any  fupport.  Thefe  incifions  are  made  towards  evening, 
and  next  morning  they  collect  the  varnifh  which  has  fallen 
into  the  fhells  ;  the  following  evening  they  are  again  in- 
ferted,  and  this  operation  is  continued  until  the  end  of  fum- 
jaer.  A  thoufand  trees  yield  almolt  in  one  night  twenty 
pounds  of  varnifh. 

While  the  varnifh  diftils,  it  exhales  a  malignant  vapour, 
the  bad  effeCts  of  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  preferva- 
tives  and  great  precaution.  The  merchant  who  employs  the 
•workmen  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him  a  large  vafe  filled  with 
rape-oil,  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  thofe  flefhy  filaments 
have  been  boiled  that  are  found  in  hog’s  lard,  and  which  do 
not  melt.  Whea  the  workmen  are  going  to  fix  the  fhells  to 
the  trees,  they  carry  fome  of  this  oil  along  with  them,  and 
rub  their  face  and  hands  with  it,  which  they  do  with  greater 
care  when  they  colleCt  in  the  morning  the  varnifh  that  has  dif- 
tilled  during  night.  After  eating,  they  wafh  their  whole  bo¬ 
dies  with  warm  water,  in  which  the  bark  of  the  chefnut-tree, 
fir-wood,  cryftalliled  faltpetre,  and  fome  other  drugs,  have 
been  boiled.  When  they  are  at  work  near  the„tree's,  they  put 
upon  their  heads  a  fmall  cloth  bag  in  which ’there  are  two 
holes,  and  cover  the  fore-part  of  their  bodies  with  a  kind  of 


apron  made  of  doe-fkin,  which  is  fufpended  from  their  necks 
with  firings,  and  tied  round  them  with  a  girdle.  They  all'o 
wear  boots,  and  have  coverings  on  their  arms,  made  of  the 
fame  kind  of  fkin.  The  labourer  who  fhould  attempt  to  coi¬ 
led!  varnifh  without  ufing  this  precaution,  would  foon  be  pu- 
nifhed  for  his  rafhnefs,  and  the  moft  dreadful  efieCts  would 
Onlue.  The  diforder  fliovvs  itfelf  by  tetters,  which  become  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  fpread  in  a  very  lhort  time ;  the  body 
afterwards  fwells,  and  the  lkin  burits  and  appears  covered 
with  an  univerlal  leprofy.  The  unhappy  wretch  could  not 
long  endure  the  excruciating  pains  which  he  feels,  did  he 
not  find  a  fpeedy  remedy  in  thofe  prefervatives  which  are 
ufed  asrainft  the  malignant  and  noxious  exhalations  of  the 
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varnifh. 

The  feafon  of  collecting  varnifh  being  ended,  the  mer¬ 
chant  puts  it  into  fmall  calks  clolely  Hopped.  A  pound  of 
it  newly  made  colls  him  about  one  fhilling  and  eight  pence 
fterling;  but  he  gains  cent,  per  cent,  upon  it,  and  lometimes 
more,  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  place  to  which  he 
tranlports  it. 

Befides  the  luftre  and  beauty  which  that  varnifh  gives  to 
many  cf  the  Chinefe  manufactures,  it  has  alfo  the  property  of 
preferring  the  wood  upon  which  it  is  laid,  efpecially  if  no 
other  matter  be  mixed  with  it.  It  prevents  it  from  being  hurt 
either  by  dampnefs  or  worms. 

Every  workman  has  a  particular  art  and  method  of  ufing 
the  varnifh.  This  work  requires  not  only  much  fkill  and 
dexterity,  but  alfo  great  attention,  to  obferve  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  fluidity  which  the  gum  ought  to  have,  as  it  muft  be 
neither  too  thick  nor  too  liquid  when  it  is  laid  on.  Patience 
above  all  is  neceffary  in  thofe  who  willi  to  fucceed.  To  be 
properly  varnifhed,  a  work  muft  be  done  at  leilure ;  and  a 
whole  fummer  is  fcarcely  futficient  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
It  is  therefore  rare  to  fee  any  of  thofe  cabinets  which  are  im¬ 
ported  to  us  from  Canton  fo  beautiful  and  durable  as  thofe 
manufactured  in  Japan,  Tong-king,  and  Nang-king,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  :  not  that  the  artilts  da 
not  employ  the  fame  varnifh ;  but  as  they  work  for  Europeans, 
who  are  more  eafily  pleafed,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  of 
giving  the  pieces  which  come  from  their  hands  all  the  polifti 
they  are  capable  of  receiving. 

There  are  two  methods  of  laying  on  the  varnifh  y  the  fimpleft 
is,  when  it  is  immediately  laid  on  the  wood  The  work  is 
firft  polifhed,  and  then  daubed  over  with  a  kind  of  oil  which 
the  Chinefe  call  tong-ycou.  When  this  oil  is  dry,  it  receives 
two  or  three  coats  of  varnifh  ;  which  remain  fo  tranfparent, 
that  all  the  fhades  and  veins  of  the  wood  may  be  feen  through, 
them.  If  the  artift  is  defirous  of  entirely  concealing  the  fub- 
ftance  on  which  they  are  laid,  nothing  is  neceffary  but  to  add 
a  few  more  coats;  thefe  give  the  work  a  fhining  furface,  the 
fmoothnefs  of  which  equals  that  of  the  moft  beautiful  ice. 
When  the  work  is  dry,  various  figures  are  painted  upon  it  in 
gold  and  filver,  fueh  as  flowers,  birds,  trees,  temples,  dra¬ 
gons,  &c.  A  new  coat  of  varnifh  is  then  fometimes  laid  over 
thefe  figures,  which  preferves  them,  and  adds  much  to  their 
fplendor.  The  fecond  method  requires  more  preparation. 
The  Chinefe  workmen  fix  to  the  wood  by  means  of  glue  a 
kind  of  pafteboard,  compofed  of  paper,  hemp,  lime,  and  other 
ingredients,  well  beaten,  that  the  varnifh  may  incorporate' 
with  them.  Of  this  they  make  a  ground  perfectly  fmooth  and 
folid,  over  which  the  varnifh  is  laid  in  thin  coats,  that  are 
left  to  dry  one  after  the  other. 

It  often  happens,  that  the  luftre  of  varnifhed  tables  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture  is  infenfibly  deftroyed  by  tea  and  warm 
liquors.  “  The  fecret  of  reftoring  to  varnifh  its  fhining 
black  colour  (fays  a  Chinefe  author),  is  to  expofe  it  for  one 
night  to  a  white  hoar-frolt,  or  to  cover  it  fome  time  wit& 
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fnow.”  For  a  method  of  imitating  Cbinefe  varnifh,  feeTuRN' 

ING. 

Varnish,  among  medalifts,  fignifies  the  colours  antique 
medals  have  acquired  in  the  earth.  The  beauty  which  nature 
alone  is  able  to  give  to  medals,  and  art  has  never  yet  attained 
to  counterfeit,  enhances  the  value  of  them:  that  is,  the  co¬ 
lour  which  certain  foils  in  which  they  have  a  long  time  lain 
tinges  the  metals  withal :  fome  of  which  are  blue,  almoft  as 
beautiful  as  the  torquoife;  others  with  an  inimitable  vermilion 
colour;  others  with  a  certain  (hining  polilhed  brown,  vaftly 
finer  than  Brafil  figures.  The  molt  ulual  varnifh  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  green',  which  hangs  to  the  fineft  flrokes  without  ef¬ 
facing  them,  more  accurately  than  the  fineft  enamel  does  on 
metals.  No  metal  but  brafs  is- fulceptible  of  this;  for  the 
green  ruft  that  gathers  on  filver  always  fpoils  it,  and  it  muft 
be  got  off  with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

Falfifiers  of  medals  have  a  varnifh,  which  they  ufe  on  their 
counterfeits,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  antique. 
But  this  may  be  ditcovered  by  its  foftnels ;  it  being  l'ofter  than 
the  natural  varnith,  which  is  as  hard  as  the  metal  itfelf.  Some 
depofit  their  fpurious  medals  in  the  earth  for  a  confiderable 
time,  by  which  means  they  contrail  a  fort  of  varnifh,  which 
may  impofeupon  the  lefs  knowing ;  others  ufe  fal  ammoniac, 
and  others  burnt  paper. 

VARRO  (Marcus  Terentius),  the  moft  learned  of  all  the 
Romans,  was  born  28  years  B.C.  He  was  a  fenator  of  the 
fil'd:  diftinftion,  both  for  birth  and  merit ;  and  bore  many 
great  offices.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  :  and  this 
triendfhip  was  confirmed  and  immortalized  by  a  mutual  dedi¬ 
cation  of  their  learned  works  to  each  other.  Thus  Cicero  de¬ 
dicated  his  Academic  Queftions  to  Varro;  and  Varro  dedi¬ 
cated  his  treatife  on  the  Latin  tongue  to  Cicero.  In  the  civil 
wars  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to  Pompey ;  but  after  his  de¬ 
feat  foon  fubmitted  to  Caefar,  who  was  reconciled  to  him. 
Afterwards  he  applied  his  whole  time  to  letters,  and  had  the 
charge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  libraries  at  Rome.  He  was 
above  feventy  when  Antony  profcribed  him  ;  however,  he 
found  means  to  efcape  and  fave  his  life,  though  he  could  not 
lave  fome  of  his  woiks  and  his  library  from  being  plundered 
by  the  loldicrs.  After  this  ftorm  was  over,  he  purfued  his 
ftudies  as  ulual  ;  and  Pliny  relates,  that  he  continued  to  ftudy 
and  to  write  when  he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
eighty  when  he  wrote  his  three  books  De  re  liiiftica,  which 
are  frill  extant.  Five  ol  his  books  De  lingua  Latina,  which  he 
addrelfed  to  Cicero,  are  alfo  extant.  There  remain  too,  di¬ 
vers  fragments  of  his  works,  particularly  of  his  Menippean 
■Satires,  which  are  medleys  of  profe  and  verl'e ;  and  Scaliger 
has  collefted  fome  of  his  epigrams  from  among  the  Catalella 
Virgilii.  His  books  De  lingua  Latina  and  De  re  linjtica,  were 
printed  with  the  notes  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Turnebus,  and  Vic- 
torius,  by  Henry  Stephens,  at  Paris,  1573,  in  8vo.  and  have 
been  publifhed  ieparately  fince  among  the  Auclorcs  de  lingua 
Latina,  and  the  Auctores  de  re  Rufiica. 

There  was  another  Varro  of  antiquity,  called  Atacinus, 
who  was  born  about  ten  years  after  the  firff,  at  a  fmall  town 
near  Narbonnc.  Though  infinitely  below  the  Roman  in 
learning,  he  was  at  leaf!  as  good,  if  not  abetter,  poet ;  which 
perhaps  has  made  Lilius  Gyraldus  and  other  critics  confound 
them.  He  compofed  many  works  in  verfe  ;  fome  fragments 
of  which  were  collected,  and  publifhed  with  thofe  of  other 
ancient  poets,  at  Lyons  in  1603.  His  chief  works  were,  A 
poem  on  the  war  with  the  Sequani,  a  people  of  Gaul ;  and 
the  Aftronomics,  that  went,  under  the  name  of  Planciades  the 
grammarian.  Butth e  Argonavtics,  in  four  books,  was  what 
gained  him  the  greateft  reputation  :  and  though  indeed  no¬ 
thing  but  a  tranilation  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  yet  was  lo  well 
done  as  to  be  commended  by  Quintilian. 


VARRONIA,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  cfafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  the  order  of  monogynia  ;  and 
arranged  in  the  natural  fyffem  under  the  41ft  order,  AJperifo- 
lue.  The  corolla  is  quinquifid  ;  the  fruit  a  drupa,  with  a 
quadrilocular  kernel.  There  are  fix  fpccifies ;  none  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain. 

VASE,  a  term  frequently  ufcd  for  ancient  vefiels  dug  from 
under  ground,  or  otherwife  found,  and  preferved  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  the  curious.  In  architefture,  the  appellation  vafe  is 
alfo  given  to  thofe  ornaments  placed  on  cornicbes,  fochles,  or 
pedeffals,  reprelenting  the  vefiels  of  the  ancients,  particularly 
thofe  ufed  in  facrifice,  as  incenfe-pots,  flower-pots,  &c.  See 
Port  land-!  raJ'e. 

VASSAL,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  fignified  a  tenant  or 
feudatory;  or  perfon  who  vowed  fidelity  and  homage  to  a 
lord,  on  account  of  fome  land,  &c.  held  of  him  infer;  alfo 
a  Have  or  fervant,  and  efpecially  a  domeftic  of  a  prince.-^- 
Vajj'alas  is  laid  to  be  quaji  inferior  Jdeius  ;  as  the  vafl’al  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  mailer,  and  mull:  ferve  him ;  and  yet  he  is  in  a 
manner  his  companion,  becaufe  each  of  them  is  obliged  Lo  the 
other.  See  Feodal ■  Si/Jlem. 

VATICAN,  a  magnificent  palace  of  the  pope,  in  Rome, 
which  is  faid  to  confilt  of  feveral  thoufand  rooms  :  but  the 
parts  of  it  moft  admired  are  the  grand  ftaircafe,  the  pope’s 
apartment,  and  efpecially  the  library,  which  is  one  of  the 
richeft  in  the  world,  both  in  printed  books  and  manufcripts. 

VAUBAN  (Sebaftian  le  Preftre,  feigneur  de),  marfhal  of 
France,  and  the  greateft  engineer  that  country  ever  produced, 
was  born  in  1633.  He  difplayed  his  knowledge  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  in  the  courfe  of  many  fieges,  and  his  fervices  were  re¬ 
warded  with  the  firft  military  honours.  He  was  made  gover¬ 
nor  of  Lille  in  1668,  commiffary-general  of  the  fortifications 
of  France  in  1678,  governor  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Flanr 
ders  in  1689,  and  a  marfhal  of  France  in  1703.  He  died 
in  1707,  after  having  brought  the  arts  of  attacking  and  de¬ 
fending  fortified  places  to  a  degree  of  perfeftion  unknown 
before.  His  writings  ou  thefe  fubjefts  are  in  the  higheft 
efteem. 

VAUDOIS,  Valdenses,  or  JVuldenfc, %  in  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory,  a  name  given  to  a  left  of  reformers,  who  made  their 
firft  appearance  about  the  year  1 160.  This  famous  feft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mofheim,  arofe  from  Peter,  an  opulent  merchant 
of  Lyons,  furnamed  Valdenjis,  or  Validifius,  from  Vaux  or 
Waldum,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of  Lyons. 

Their  rules  of  praftiee  were  extremely  auftere ;  for  they 
adopted  as  the  model  of  their  moral  difeipline  the  fermon  of 
Chrift  on  the  mount,  which  they  interpreted  and  explained 
in  the  moft  rigorous  and  literal  manner,  and  confequently 
prohibited  and  condemned  in  their  foeiety  all  wars,  and  fuits 
of  law,  and  all  attempts  towards  the  acquifition  of  wealth, 
the  infiifting  of  capital  punilhments,  felf-del'cnce  again!!  un¬ 
juft  violence,  and  oaths  of  all  kinds. 

During  the  greateft  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  thofe  of  them 
who  lived  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  who  had  embraced 
the  doftrine,  difeipline,  and  worfhip  of  the  church  of  Gene¬ 
va,  were  opprelled  and  perfecuted,  in  the  moft  barbarous  and 
inhuman  maimer,  by  the  minifters  of  Rome.  This  perfecution 
was  carried  on  with  peculiar  marks  of  rage  and  enormity  in 
the  years  1655,  1636,  and  1696,  and  feemed  to  portend  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  the  total  extinftion  of  that  unhappy  nation. 
The  moft  horrid  feenes  of  violence  and  bloodfhed  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  this  theatre  of  papal  tyranny  ;  and  the  few  Waldenfes 
that  furvived  were  indebted  for  their  exiftenceand  fupport  to 
the  interceffion  made  for  them  by  the  Englith  and  Dutch  go¬ 
vernments,  and  alfo  by  the  Swifs  cantons,  who  folicited  the 
clemen  y  erf  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  their  behalf. 

VAULT,  in  architefture,  an  arched  roof,  io  contrived  that 
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the  ftones  which  form  it  fuftain  each  other.  Vaults  are  on 
many  occafions  to  be  preferred  to  foftits  or  flat  ceilings,  as 
they  give  a  greater  height  and  elevation,  and  are  befides  more 
■firm  and  durable. 

VAYER.  See  Mothe. 

VAYVODE,  or  Vaivode.  See  Wavwode. 

UBES  (St.),  a  fea-port  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Eflramadura,  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Lifbon.  It  fiands  on  an  eminence, 
with  a  very  ftrong  caftle  built  on  a  rock.  The  foil  about  it 
is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits ;  and  it  is  furnifhed  with 
good  filh  from  the  fea,  and  a  (mail  lake  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  they  make  great  quantities  of  fine  fait,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  American  plantations.  E.  Long.  8.  54.  N.  Lat. 
"08.  aa. 

UBIQ.UITARIANS,  formed  from  ubiqve,  “  every-where,’’ 
in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  feC  of  Lutherans  which  role  and 
fpread  itfelf  in  Germany ;  and  whofe  diftinguilhing  doCrine 
was,  that  the  body  of  Jelus  Chrift  is  every-where,  or  in  every 
place.  Brentius,  one  of  the  earlieft  reformers,  is  faid  to  have 
firlt  broached  this  error,  in  r  560.  Luther  himfelf,  in  his  con- 
■troverfy  with  Zuinglius,  had  thrown  out  fome  unguarded  ex- 
preffions,  that  feemed  to  imply  a  belief  of  the  omniprefence 
of  the  body  of  Chrift;  but  he  became  fenfible  afterwards,  that 
this  opinion  was  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  proof  of  Chrift's 
corporeal  prefence  in  the  eucharift.  However,  after  the  death 
of  Luther,  this  abfurd  hypothecs  was  renewed,  and  dreffed 
up  in  a  fpccious  and  plaufible  form  by  Brentius,  Chemnitius, 
and  Andraeas,  who  maintained  the  rommunication  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  Cfirift’s  divinity  to  his  human  nature.  It  is  indeed 
obvious,  that  every  Lutheran  who  believes  the  doctrine  of 
confubltantiation,  whatever  he  may  pretend,  mult  be  an  Ubi- 
quitarian. 

UBIQUITY”,  Omnipresence  ;  an  attribute  of  the  Deity, 
whereby  he  is  always  intimately  prefent  to  all  things ;  gives 
the  effe  to  all  things;  knows,  prelerves,  and  does  all  in  all 
things. 

UDDER,  in  ^comparative  anatomy,  that  part  in  brutes 
wherein  the  milk  is  prepared,  anfwering  to  the  mammas  or 
breafts  in  women.  See  Comparative  Anatomy. 

VEDAS,  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  believed  to  be 
revealed  by  God,  and  called  immortal.  They  are  conlidered 
as  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge  human  and  divine,  and  are 
four  in  number ;  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  in 
the  firft  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches  :  the  liigveda  con- 
lilts  of  five  feftions ;  the  Yujurvcda  of  eighty-lix;  the  Sama- 
veda  of  a  thoufand  ;  and  the  At’  hamaieda  of  nine;  with  eleven 
hundred fac'ha's,  or  branches,  in  various  divifions  and  fubdi- 
vifions.  The  Vedas  in  truth  are  infinite;  but  have  been  long 
reduced  to  this  number  and  order  :  the  principal  part  of  them 
is  that  which  explains  the  duties  of  man  in  a  methodical  ar¬ 
rangement  j  and  in  the  fourth  is  a  fyftcm  of  divine  ordinances. 
From  thefe  are  reduced  the  four  Upavcdas,  the  firft  of  which 
was  delivered  to  mankind  by  Brahma,  Indra,  Dhanwan- 
tari,  and  five  other  deities ;  and  comprifes  the  theory  of  dif- 
orders  and  medicines,  with  the  practical  methods  of  curing 
difeafes.  The  fecond  confifts  of  mufic,  invented  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  railing  the  mind  by  devotion  to  the  felicity  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature:  the  third  treats  of  the  fabrication  and  ufe  of  arms; 
and  the  fourth  of Jixty  four  mechanical  arts.  Of  however  little 
value  we  may  efteem  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
however  defpicable  their  theological  fyftem  may  really  be, 
the  Upaveda,  which  treats  of  difeafes  and  the  method  of  curing 
them,  furely  deferves  to  be  ftudied  by  every  European  phyfi- 
cian  pra&ifingin  India.  There  are  indeed  a  great  number  of 
medical  books  in  the  Shanferit  language  worthy  of  attention  ; 
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for  though  the  theories  of  their  authors  may  be  groundlels  and 
whimfical,  they  contain  the  names  and  defeription  of  many 
Indian  plants  and  minerals,  with  their  ules,  difeovered  by  ex¬ 
perience,  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

VEDETTE,  in  war,  a  centinel  on  horfeback,  with  his 
horfe’s  head  towards  the  place  whence  any  danger  is  to  be 
feared,  and  his  carabine  advanced,  with  the  butt-end  againft 
his  right  thigh.  When  the  enemy  has  encamped,  there  are 
vedettes  pofted  at  all  the  avenues,  and  on  all  the  riling  grounds, 
to  watch  for  its  fecurity. 

To  VEER  and  Haul,  to  pull  a  rope  tight,  by  drawing  if 
in  and  llackening  it  alternately,  till  the  body  to  which  it  is 
applied  acquires  an  additional  motion,  like  the  increafed  vibra¬ 
tions  of  a  pendulum,  fo  that  the  rope  is  ftraitened  to  a  greater 
tenlion  with  more  facility  and  difpatch.  This  method  is  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  in  hauling  the  bowlines.  The  wind  is  faid  to 
veer  and  haul  when  it  alters  its  direction,  and  becomes  more  or 
lefs  fair.  Thus  it  is  faid  to  veer  aft  and  to  haul  forward. 

Veer,  Ter- Veer,  ancientl y  Camp-Veer,  a  town  of  Zealand 
in  the  United  Provinces,  ftanding  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eaft 
Schelde,  about  four  miles  from  Middleburgh,  and  eight  from 
Flulhing,  Veer,  in  Dutch,  fignifies  a  palfage  or  ferry  over 
an  arm  of  the  fea  or  a  river;  and  as  there  was  once  a  ferry 
here  over  the  Schelde  to  the  village  of  Compen,  on  the  ifland 
of  North  Bevelann,  the  town  thereby  got  the  name  of  Veer, 
Camp-Veer,  and  Ter- Veer.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  formerly 
enjoyed  a  good  trade,  efpecially  to  Scotland;  the  natives  en¬ 
joying  particular  privileges  here.  The  harbour  is  very  good, 
and  the  arlenal  the  beft  furntlhed  in  the  world.  Hence  the 
Veres,  anciently  earls  of  Oxford,  are  faid  to  have  derived  both 
their  origin  and  name. 

VEERING,  or  Wearing,  the  operation  by  which  a  th ip, 
in  changing  her  courfe  from  one  board  to  the  other,  turns  her 
ftern  to  windward.  Hence  it  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  Tack¬ 
ing,  wherein  the  head  is  turned  to  the  wind  and  the  ftern  to 
leeward.  See  Seamanship. 

VEGA  (Lopez  de),  a  celebrated  Spanifli  poet.  He  wag 
the  fon  of  Felix  de  Vega  and  Francilcan  Fernandez,  who  were 
both  defeended  from  honourable  families,  and  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madrid.  Our  poet  was  born  in  that  city 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1562.  He  was,  according  to  his 
own  exprelfion,  a  poet  from  his  cradle;  and  beginning  to 
make  verfes  before  he  had  learned  to  write,  he  ufed  to  bribe 
his  elder  fchool-fellows  with  part  of  his  breakfaft,  to  commit 
to  paper  the  lines  he  had  compofed.  Having  loft  his  father 
while  he  was  yet  ftill  a  child,  he  engaged  in  a  frolic  very  natural 
to  a  lively  boy,  and  wandered  with  another  lad  to  various 
parts  of  Spain,  till,  having  fpent  their  money,  and  being  con¬ 
duced  before  a  magiftrate  at  Segovia  for  offering  to  fell  a  few 
trinkets,  they  were  fent  home  again  to  Madrid.  Soon  after 
this  adventure,  our  young  poet  was  taken  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Geronimo  Manrique,  bifhop  of  Avila,  and  began  to 
diftinguifti  himfelf  by  his  dramatic  compofitions,  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  applaufe  by  the  public,  though  their  author 
had  not  yet  completed  his  education  ;  for,  after  this  period, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity  of  Alcala,  where  he  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  for  four  years  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  He 
was  then  engaged  as  fecretary  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  wrote 
his  Arcadia  in  compliment  to  that  patron  :  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  his  occafional  poems.  He  quitted  that  employ¬ 
ment  on  his  marriage  with  Ilabel  de  Urbina,  a  lady  (fays  his 
friend  and  biographer  Perez  de  Montalvan)  beautiful  without 
artifice,  and  virtuous  without  affe&ation.  His  domefiic  hap- 
pinefs  was  loon  interrupted  by  a  painful  incident  : — having 
written  fome  lively  verfes  in  ridicule  of  a  perfon  who  had 
taken  fome  injurious  freedom  with  his  character,  he  received 
a  challenge  in  conlequence  of  his  wit ;  and  happening,  in  tho 
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duel  which  enfued,  to  give  his  adverfary  a  dangerous  wound, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  family,  and  thelter  himfelf  in 
Valencia.  He  refided  there  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  connu¬ 
bial  afFeftion  recalled  him  to  Madrid.  He  wife  died  in  the 
year  of  his  return.  His  affliction  on  this  event  led  him  to  re- 
linquifh  his  favourite  ftudies,  and  embark  on  board  the  Ar¬ 
mada  which  was  then  preparing  for  the  invafion  of  England, 
He  had  a  brother  who  lerved  in  that  fleet  as  a  lieutenant ;  and 
being  {hot  in  an  engagement  with  feme  Dutch  velfels,  his 
virtues  were  celebrated  by  our  affliCted  poet,  whofe  heart  was 
peculiarly  alive  to  every  generous  affeCtion.  After  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  Armada,  the  difconfolate  Lopez  de  Vega  re¬ 
turned  to  Madrid,  and  became  fecretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Malpica,  to  whom  he  has  addrefied  a  grateful  fonnet.  From 
the  fervice  of  this  patron  he  pafled  into  the  houfehold  of  the 
Count  of  Lemos,  whom  he  celebrates  as  an  inimitable  poet.- 
He  was  once  more  induced  to  quit  his  attendance  on  the 
great,  for  the  more  inviting  comforts  of  a  married  life.  His 
fecond  choice  was  Juana  d«  Guardio,  of  noble  birth  and  An¬ 
gular  beauty.  By  this  lady  he  had  two  children,  a  fon  who 
died  in  his  infancy,  and  a  daughter  named  Feliciana,  who 
furvived  her  father.  The  death  of  his  little  boy  is  faid  to 
have  haftened  that  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  in  about  fevcn  years  after  his  marriage.  Having  now 
experienced  the  precarioufnefs  of  all  human  enjoyments,  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  a  religious  life,  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  it  with  the  mod  exemplary  piety  :  ftill  continuing  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  aftoniflung  variety  of  poetical  compofitions.  Blis  ta¬ 
lents  and  his  virtues  procured  him  many  unfolicited  ho¬ 
nours.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  fent  him  the  crofs  of  Malta,  with 
the  title  of  DoCtor  in  Divinity,  and  appointed  him  to  a  place 
of  profit  in  the  Apoftolic  Chamber  ;  favours  for  which  he 
expreffed  his  gratitude  by  dedicating  his  Corona  Tragica  (a 
long  poem  on  the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots)  to  that  li¬ 
beral  pontiff.  In  his  feventy-third  year  he  felt  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  death,  and  prepared  himfelf  for  it  with  the  ut- 
moft  compofure  and  devotion.  His  laft  hours  were  attended 
by  many  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  particularly  his  chief 
patron  the  Duke  of  Seffa,  whom  he  had  made  his  executor; 
leaving  him  the  care  of  his  daughter  Feliciana,  and  of  his  va¬ 
rious  manuferipts.  The  manner  in  which  he  took  leave  of 
thofe  he  loved  was  moft  tender  and  affeCting.  He  faid  to  his 
difciple  and  biographer  Montvalvan,  That  true  fame  confided 
in  being  good  ;  and  that  he  would  willingly  exchange  all  the 
applaufes  he  had  received  to  add  a  Angle  deed  of  virtue  to  the 
aCtions  of  his  life.  Having  given  his  dying  benediction  to  his 
daughter,  and  performed  the  lafl  ceremonies  of  his  religion, 
he  expired  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  1635. 

VEGETATION,  in  phyfiology,  the  aft  whereby  plants 
receive  nourifhment  and  growth.  The  procefs  of  nature  in 
the  vegetation  of  plants  is  very  accurately  delivered  by 
Malpighi :  The  egg  or  feed  of  the  plant  being  excluded  out  of 
the  ovary,  called  pod  or  hujk,  and  requiring  further  foftering 
and  brooding,  is  committed  to  the  earth  ;  which  having 
received  it  into  her  fertile  bolbm,  not  only  does  the  office  of 
incubation  by  her  own  warm  vapours  and  exhalation,  joined 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  but  by  degrees  fupplies  what  the 
feed  requires  for  its  further  growth  ;  as  abounding  every¬ 
where  with  canals  and  finufes,  wherein  the  dew  and  rain 
wateF,  impregnated  with  fertile  falts,  glide,  like  the  chyle  and 
blood  in  the  arteries,  &e.  of  animals.  This  moiflure  meeting 
with  a  new-depofited  feed,  is  percolated,  or  ftrained  through 
the  pores  or  pipes  of  the  outer  rind  or  hufk,  correfponding  to 
the  fecundines  of  the  fostufes,  on  the  infide  whereof  lies  one 
or  more,  commonly  two,  thick  feminal  leaves,  anfwering  to 
the  placenta  in  women,  and  the  cotyledons  in  brutes. 

Thefe  feed-leaves  confift  of  a  great  number  of  little  veficulae, 
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or  bladders,  with  a  tube  correfponding  to  the  navel-ftring  in 
animals.  In  thefe  veficulae  is  received  the  moiflure  of  the* 
earth,  ftrained  through  the  rind  of  the  feed  ;  which  makes  a 
flight  fermentation  with  the  proper  juice  before  contained 
therein.  This  fermented  liquor  is  conveyed  by  the  umbilical 
vetfiel  to  the  trunk  of  the  little  plant;  and  to  the  germ  or  bud 
which  is  contiguous  thereto :  upon  which  a  vegetation  and 
increafe  of  the  parts  fucceed. 

Such  is  the  procedure  in  the  vegetation  of  plants :  which 
the  illuftrious  author  exemplifies  in  a  grain  of  wheat,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  firft  day  the  grain  is  fown  it  grows  a  little  turgid  ; 
and  the  fecundine,  or  hulk,  gapes  a  little  in  feveral  places  : 
and  the  body  of  the  plant,  being  continued  by  the  umbilical 
veflel  to  the  conglobated  leaf  (which  is  called  the  palp  or  flejh 
of  the  feed,  and  is  what  conftitutes  the  flower)  i'wells  ;  by 
which  means,  not  only  the  germ  or  fprout  (which  is  to  be  the 
future  ftem)  opens,  and  waxes  green,  but  the  roots  begin  to 
bunch  out  ;  whence  the  placenta,  or  feed-leaf,  becoming 
loofe,  gapes.  The  fecond  day,  the  fecundine  or  hulk,  being 
broke  through,  the  Item,  or  top  of  the  future  ftraw,  appears 
on  the  outfide  thereof,  and  grows  upward  by  degrees  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  the  feed-leaf  guarding  the  roots  becomes  turgid 
with  its  veficulae,  and  puts  forth  a  white  down.  And  the  leaf 
being  pulled  away,  you  fee  the  roots  of  the  plants  bare;  tha 
future  buds,  leaves,  and  reft  of  the  (talk,  lying  hid.  Between 
the  roots  and  the  afeending  Item  the  trunk  of  the  plant  i3  knit 
by  the  navel-knot  to  the  flower-leaf,  which  is  very  moift, 
though  it  ftill  retains  its  white  colour  and  its  natural  tafte. 
The  third  day,  the  pulp  of  the  conglobated,  or  round  leaf,  be¬ 
comes  turgid  with  the  juice  which  it  received  from  the  earth 
fermenting  with  its  own. 

Thus  the  plant  increafing  in  bignefs,  and  its  bud  or  ftem 
becoming  taller,  from  uhitifh  turns  greenilh  ;  the  lateral  roots 
alfo  break  forth  greenifh  and  pyramidal  from  the  gaping 
fheath,  which  adheres  chiefly  to  the  plant ;  and  the  lower  root 
grows  longer  and  hairy,  with  many  fibres  (hooting  out  of  the 
lame. 

Indeed  there  are  hairy  fibres  hanging  all  along  on  all  the 
roots,  except  on  their  tips  ;  and  thefe  fibres  are  feen  to  wind 
about  the  faline  particles  of  the  foil,  little  lumps  of  earth,  icc. 
like  ivy  ;  whence  they  grow  curled.  Above  the  lateral  roots 
there  now  break  out  two  other  little  ones. 

The  fourth  day,  the  ftem  mounting  upwards,  makes  a 
right  angle  with  the  feminal  leaf :  the  laft  roots  put  forth 
more  ;  and  the  other  three  growing  larger,  are  clothed  with 
more  hairs,  which  ftrailly  embrace  the  lumps  of  earth  ;  and 
where  they  meet  with  any  vacuity,  unite  into  a  kind  of  net¬ 
work. 

From  this  time  forward  the  root  puflies  with  more  regularity 
downward,  and  the  llalk  upward,  than  before.  There  is, 
however,  this  great  difference  in  their  growth,  that  the  ftalk 
and  branches  find  no  refiflance  to  their  fhooting  up,  while  the 
roots  find  a  great  deal  to  their  fhooting  downward,  by  means 
of  the  folidity  of  the  earth  ;  whence  the  branches  advance 
much  fafter  and  farther  in  their  growth  than  the  roots  ;  and 
thefe  laft  often  finding  the  refiflance  of  a  tough  earth  unl’ur- 
mountable,  turn  their  courfe,  and  (hoot  almolt  horizontally. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Gough,  ar.<5 
related  by  him  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Manchefter 
TranfaCtions,  it  appears,  that  feeds  will  not  vegetate  without, 
air ;  and  that  during  their  vegetation,  they  abforb  oxygen, 
part  of  wrhich  they  retain,  and  that  carbonic  acid  is  formed 
with  the  reft.  Thefe  facts  were  afeertained  in  the  following 
manner  :  He  put  feveral  parcels  of  fteeped  peas  and  barley,  at 
different  times,  into  phials,  which  were  left  to  ftand  for  three 
or  four  minutes  in  fpring  water,  of  the  heat  of  46,  5°,  t<* 
reduce  them  to  a  known  temperature,  d  hey  way  the* 
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fecnrely  corked,  and  removed  into  a  room,  the  temperature  of 
which  was  never  lefs  than  53 After  remaining  from  four 
to  fix  days  in  this  fituation,  they  were  again  placed  in  the 
fame  fpring  water,  and  opened  in  an  inverted  pofition,  care 
being  taken  that  the  barometer  flood  at  the  time  nearly  where 
it  did  at  firft.  When  a  cork  was  thus  drawn,  a  quantity  of 
water  rufhed  in  immediately,  more  than  was  fufficient  to  fill 
the  neck.  The  air  being  pa  lied  through  lime  water,  con- 
trafted  very  fenfibly,  and  precipitated  the  lime.  The  refi- 
duum,  freed  in  this  manner  from  carbonic  acid,  extinguifhed 
a  lighted  taper  like  water,  and  this  it  did  repeatedly.  He 
made  one  of  thefe  experiments  with  more  attention  than  the 
reft,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  four  ounces  one  dram 
forty  grains,  by  meafure,  of  atmofpheric  air,  loft  orie-fixth  of 
its  original  bulk,  by  being  confined  five  days  with  one  ounce 
of  fteeped  barley.  It  is  plain,  from  this  experiment,  that 
feeds  in  the  aft  of  vegetation  take  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  part  of  which  they  retain,  and  rejeft  the  reft  charged 
with  carbon.  The  fubltanee  of  the  feed-lobes  is  hereby 
changed,  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  being  introduced 
into  their  compofition  ;  and  a  part  of  their  carbon  loft. 
This  change,  in  the  proportion  of  their  alimentary  principles, 
generates  fugar,  as  is  evident  from  the  procefs  of  malting. 
But  lugar  and  carbonic  acid  are  more  foluble  in  water  than 
the  farinaceous  oxyd.  They  therefore  combine  with  the 
humidity  in  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  feed,  and  find  a  ready 
paffage  to  the  germ,  the  vegetative  principle  of  which  they 
call  into  aftion  by  a  ltimulus  fuited  to  its  nature.  A  nutritious 
liquor  being  thus  prepared  by  the  decompofttion  of  the  l'ced- 
lobes,  and  diftributed  through  the  infant  plant,  its  organs 
begin  to  exert  their  fpecific  aftions,  by  decompounding  the 
nourifbment  conveyed  to  them,  and  forming  new  oxyds  from 
the  elementary  principles  of  it,  for  the  increafe  of  the  velfels 
and  fibres  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  firft  ftage  of  vegetation 
commences. 

Mr.  Gough  has  afeertained,  that  a  germ  in  the  aft  of  ve¬ 
getation  requires  to  be  continually  excited  by  the  ltimulus  of 
oxygen  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  feed  lobes  are  exhaufted,  the 
young  plant  is  in  a  Hate  to  derive  its  nutrition  from  the 
ground  ;  and  then  (and  not  till  then)  it  finds  itl'elf  in  a  fitua¬ 
tion  capable  of  making  future  advances,  unalfifted  by  the 
flimulus  of  refpirable  air. 

The  infant  fprout  at  firft  fuffers  only  a  fufpenfion  of  its 
energy  from  the  abfence  of  pure  air  ;  but  if  this  neceftary  fup- 
port  be  withheld  too  long,  it  perifhes  by  the  putrefaftive 
fermentation. 

The  lively  green  which  the  Items  and  leaves  of  plants  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  aftion  of  light,  cannot  be  imparted  to  them, 
provided  the  energy  of  the  vegetative  principle  in  them  be 
fufpended  :  for  after  permitting  a  number  of  peas  to  produce 
both  extremities  of  their  fprouts  in  wet  fand  covered  from  the 
light  by  an  earthern  pot,  Mr.  Gough  placed  five  of  them,  on 
the  29th  of  April,  in  an  inverted  glafs  jar,  containing  azot 
confined  by  water  ;  and  three  in  another  jar,  in  which  a 
portion  of  common  air  was  alfo  enclofed  by  the  fame  means. 
On  the  30th  the  upper  extremities  of  the  fprouts  of  the  parcel 
laft  mentioned  were  green  ;  but  though  the  experiment  was 
prolonged  to  the  2d  of  May,  thofe  in  the  other  glafs  did  not 
exhibit  any  perceptible  alteration  in  fize  or  colour.  Two  of 
them  were  now  placed  in  a  glafs  filled  with  atmofpheric  air, 
where  they  were  left  unobferved  to  the  fifth,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  germs  had  vegetated  confiderably  5  the  lower 
parts  of  them  ftill  remained  white,  hut  their  oppofite  ex¬ 
tremities  had  changed  to  their  proper  green.  Hence  it  may 
be  fafely  inferred,  that  greennefs  cannot  be  imparted  to  the 
fprouts  of  feeds  without  the  joint  aftion  of  light  and  oxygen  ; 
in  which  they  are  very  different  from  the  ftioots  that  frequently 


proceed  from  maturer  plants,  when  feeluded  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  :  for,  as  thefe  grow  freely  in  clofe  glafs  velfels,  placed 
in  a  window,  and  containing  water  and  azot,  the  parts  which 
are  recently  produced  continue  to  vegetate,  in'  conlequence  of 
their  connection  with  the  parent  Hock,  and  acquire  the  colour 
in  queffion  without  the  aififtance  of  refpirable  air.  See 
Plant,  Tree,  Germination,  Botany,  &c. 

VEGETATIVE  soul,  among  philofophers,  denotes  that 
principle  in  plants  by  virtue  of  which  they  vegetate,  or  receive 
nouriffiment  and  grow.  See  the  preceding  article. 

VEHICLE,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that  carries  or 
bears  another  along ;  but  is  more  particularly  ufed  in 
pharmacy  for  any  liquid  ferving  to  dilute  fome  medicine,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  more  commodioufly  to  the 
patient. 

VEI1  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Etruria,  the  long  and  powerful 
rival  of  llomej  diftant  about  100  ftadia,  or  twelve  miles,  to 
the  north-weft  5  fituated  on  a  high  and  fteep  rock.  Taken 
after  a  fiege  of  ten  years  by  Camillus,  fix  years  before  the 
taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  :  and  thither  the  Romans,  after 
the  burning  of  their  city,  had  thoughts  of  removing  j  but 
were  dilfuaded  from  it  by  Camillus  (Livy).  It  remained 
(landing  after  the  Punic  war  j  and  a  colony  was  there  fettled, 
and  its  territory  afligned  to  the  foldiers  But  after  that  it 
declined  fo  gradually,  as  not  to  leave  a  fingle  trace  (landing. 
Famous  for  the  (laughter  of  the  300  Fabii  on  the  Cremera 
(Ovid).  The  fpot  on  which  it  flood  lies  near  Ifola,  in  St. 
Peter’s  patrimony  (Holftenius). 

VEIL,  a  piece  of  (tuff,  ferving  to  cover  or  hide  any  thing. 
In  the  Romilh  churches,  in  time  of  Lent,  they  have  veils  or 
curtains  over  the  altar,  crucifix,  images  of  faints,  & c.  A  veil 
of  crape  is  wore  on  the  head  by  nuns,  as  a  badge  of  their  pro- 
fellion  :  the  novices  wear  white  veils,  but  thofe  who  have 
made  the  vows  black  ones.  See  the  article  Nun. 

VEIN,  in  anatomy,  is  a  veffel  which  carries  the  blood 
from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

Vein,  among  miners,  is  that  fpace  which  is  bounded  with 
woughs,  and  contains  ore,  (par,  canck,  clay,  chirt,  croil, 
brownhen,  pitcher- chirt,  cur,  which  the  philofophers  call  the 
mother  of  metals ,  and  fometimes  foil  of  all  colours.  When  it 
bears  ore,  it  is  called  a  quick  vein  ;  when  no  ore,  a  dead  vein. 

VELA,  a  remarkable  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Finna,  in 
South  America.  W.  Long.  71.  25.  N.  Lat.  12.  30. 

VELARILTS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  being  a  kind  of  ufher,  whole  poll  was 
behind  the  curtain  in  the  prince’s  apartment,  as  that  of  the 
chancellor’s  was  at  the  entry  of  the  balluftrade  j  and  that  of 
the  oftiarii  at  the  door.  .The  velarii  had  a  fuperior  of  the 
fame  denomination,  who  commanded  them. 

VELEZ-de-Gomara,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fez,  and  in  the  province  of  Eriff.  It  is  the  ancient 
Acarth.  With  a  harbour  and  a  handfome  cattle,  where  the 
governor  refides.  It  is  feated  between  two  high  mountains, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  W.  Long.  4.  o.  N. 
Lat.  33.  10. 

VELITES,  in  the  Roman  army,  a  kind  of  ancient  foldiery, 
who  were  armed  lightly  with  a  javelin,  a  calk,  cuirafs,  and 
(Field. 

VELLEIUS  Paterculus.  See  Paterculus. 

VELLUM,  is  a  kind  of  parchment,  that  is  finer,  evener, 
and  more  white  than  the  common  parchment.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  French  vdin,  of  the  Latin  vitulinus ,  “  be¬ 
longing  to  a  calf.” 

VELOCITY,  in  mechanics,  fwiftnefs  ;  that  affeftion  of 
motion  whereby  a  moveable  is  difpofed  to  run  over  a  certain 
fpace  in  a  certain  time.  It  is  alfo  called  celerity ,  and  is  always 
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proportional  to  the  fpace  moved.  Huyghens,  Leibnitz, 
Bernoulli,  "VVolfius,  and  the  foreign  mathematicians,  hold, 
that  the  momenta  or  forces  of  falling  bodies,  at  the  end  of 
their  falls,  are  as  the  fquares  of  their  velocities  into  the 
quantity  of  matter  ;  the  Englith  mathematicians,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  maintain  them  to  be  as  the  velocities  themfelves  into 
the  quantity  of  matter.  See  Quantity. 

VELVET,  a  rich  kind  of  duff,  all  (ilk,  covered  on  the 
outfide  with  a  clofe,  fliort,  fine,  foft  lhag,  the  other  fide  being 
a  very  ftrong  clofe  tilfue.  The  nap  or  (ha g,  called  alfo  the 
velveting ,  of  this  fluff,  is  formed  of  part  of  the  threads  of  the 
-warp,  which  the  workman  puts  on  a  long  narrow-channelled 
ruler  or  needle,  which  he  afterwards  cuts,  by  drawing  a  (harp 
fleel  tool  along  the  channel  of  the  needle  to  the  ends  of  the 
warp.  The  principal  and  bed  manufactories  of  velvet  are  in 
France  and  Italy,  particularly  in  Venice,  Milan,  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Lucca  :  there  are  others  in  Holland,  let  up  by  the 
French  refugees  ;  whereof  that  at  Haerlem  is  the  mod  con- 
frderable  :  but  they  all  come  fhort  of  the  beauty  of  thofe  in 
France,  and  accordingly  are  fold  for  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 
lefs.  There  are  even  fome  brought  from  China  ;  but  they  are 
the  word  of  all. 

VENEERING,  Vaneering,  or  Fineering ,  a  kind  of  mar¬ 
quetry,  or  inlaying,  whereby  feveral  thin  dices  or  leaves  of  fine 
wood,  of  different  kinds,  are  applied  and  faftened  on  a  ground 
of  fome  common  wood.  There  are  two  kinds  of  inlaying  : 
the  one,  which  is  the- more  ordinary,  goes  no  farther  than  the 
making  of  compartiments  of  different  woods  ;  the  other 
•requires  much  more  art,  and  reprefents  flowers,  birds,  and  the 
like  figures.  The  fird  kind  is  what  we  properly  call  veneering  ; 
the  latter  we  have  already  deferibed  under  Marquetry.  The 
wood  intended  for  veneering  is  fird  fawed  out  into  dices  or 
leaves,  about  a  line  thick  :  in  order  to  law  them,  the  blocks 
or  planks  are  p'aced  upright  in  a  kind  of  vice  or  fawing  prefs  : 
the  defeription  of  which  may  be  feen  under  the  article  jud 
referred  to.  Thefe  dices  are  afterwards  cut  into  dips,  and 
fadrioned  divers  ways,  according  to  the  defign  propofed  ;  then 
the  joints  being  carefully  adjutled,  and  the  pieces  brought 
down  to  their  proper  thic  nefs,  with  feveral  planes  for  the 
purpofe,  they  are  glued  down  on  a  ground  or  block  of  dry 
wood,  with  good  drong  Englifh  glue.  The  pieces  thus  joined 
and  glued,  the  work,  if  fmall,  is  put  in  a  prefs  ;  if  large,  it  is 
laid  on  the  bench,  covered  with  a  board,  and  prefled  down  with 
poles,  or  pieces  of  wood,  one  end  whereof  reaches  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  and  the  other  bears  on  the  boards. 
When  the  glue  is  quite  dry,  they  take  it  out  of  the  prefs  aud 
finifn  it  ;  fird  with  little  planes,  then  with  divers  ferapers, 
fome  whereof  refemble  rafps,  wnicb  take  off  dents,  &e.  left 
by  the  planes.  When  fulficiendv  feraped,  the  work  is  polifhed 
with  the  fkin  of  a  lea-dog,  wax,  and  a  brufh  and  polifher  of 
fhave-grafs  :  which  is  the  lad  operation. 

VENEREAL,  fomething  belonging  to  venery ;  as  the  lues 
venerea,  8rc.  See  Medicine. 

VENERY,  is  ufed  for  the  aft  of  copulation,  or  coition,  of 
the  two  fexes. 

VENESECTION,  or  Phlebotomy,  in  furgery.  See 
Surgery. 

VENETIAN  Bole,  a  fine  red  earth  ufed  in  painting,  and 
called  in  the  colour  (hops  Venetian  red. — It  is  dug  in  Ca’  inthia, 
and  lent  from  Venice  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  ufe 
of  it  here  is  very  much  fuperfeded  by  a  bright  colcothar  of 
vitriol. 

-  VENICE,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  republic.  This 
city  makes  a  very  grand  a;>pearance  at  a  didance,  as  feeming, 
from  its  being  built  on  a  multitude  of  illands,  to  float  on  the 
fea ;  or  rather,  with  its  ftately  buildings  and  dceples,  as  it 
were,  rifingout  of  it.  The  number  of  thefe  illands  is  uncer¬ 


tain  ;  fome  reckoning  fixty ;  others  feventy-two ;  and  others 
again  making  them  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- eigh t  ; 
but  the  latter  mull  comprehend,  in  their  calculation,  all  thofe 
places  which  have  gradually  been  railed  in  the  Laguna,  and 
by  driving  piles  in  the  ground,  fitted  for  building  on.  The 
Laguna,  or  marfhy  lake,  which  lies  between  the  city  and  the 
continent,  and  five  Italian  miles  in  breadth,  is  too  (hallow  for 
large  (hips;  but,  by  the  attention  of  the  republic,  is  prevented 
from  becoming  part  of  the  continent,  and  from  being  ever 
frozen,  fo  as  to  bear  an  army.  Towards  the  fea,  the  accefs  to 
the  city  is  alfo  difficult ;  but  the  fafe  and  navigable  parts  are 
indicated  by  piles;  which,  at  the  approach  bf  an  enemy's 
fleet,  can  be  cut  away.  Befides,  as  a  co u fide r able  number  of 
galleys  and  men-of-war  may  be  fitted  out  very  expeditioufly 
for  fea  from  the  docks,  which  contain  vail  quantities  of  naval 
(lores,  the  city  is  llrong  without  fortifications.  The  fifh, 
which  are  caught  even  at  the  very  doors  ot  the  houfes,  may  be 
reputed  a  good  prefervative  againft  famine.  The  feveral  ca¬ 
nals,  leading  to  the  city  among  the  fand  banks  and  marfhy 
(hallows,  are,  though  at  a  vail  expence,  kept  clear  of  the  mud 
and  (lime  the  flood  brings  with  it.  The  return  of  the  fea  is 
fomething  later  here  than  every  fixth  hour,  and  it  generally 
riles  between  four  and  five  feet,  keeping  the  water  between  the 
illands  of  the  city  in  continual  motion.  Some  ot  thefe  ca¬ 
nals  being  very  narrow,  the  mud  is  not  fo  effectually  carried 
oft  as  to  prevent  ill  fmells  in  hot  water.  The  great  canal, 
which  winds  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
is  thirteen  hundred  paces  long.  The  bed  way  ot  going  up 
and  down  the  city  is  in  gondolas,  which,  indeed,  (trike  the  eye 
with  a  mournful  appearance,  being  all  lined  either  with  black 
cloth  or  ferge,  or  painted  black.  Over  the  leveral  canals  are 
laid  four  hundred  and  fifty  (fome  fay  upwards  of  five  hundred) 
bridges,  great  and  fmall,  and  the  better  part  of  them  (lone  : 
the  highell  and  longed  is  the  Rialto,  which,  in  the  midft  of 
the  city,  erodes  the  great  canal  at  its  narrowed  part,  where  it 
is  but  forty  paces  broad.  This  bridge  confills  only  ot  one 
fingle  arch,  whofe  foundation  takes  up  ninety  feet,  reding  on 
twelve  thoufand  elm-piles,  and  every-where  incrudated  with 
marble.  It  is  laid  to  have  coft  the  republic  two  hundred  and 
ftfty  thoufand  ducats.  In  the  upper  part,  it  is  thirty-leven 
common  paces  broad,  with  two  rows  ol  (hops,  forming  as  it 
were  three  ltreets,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  is  the  wideft. 
At  each  end  is  an  afeent  of  fifty-fix  flops.  The  city  may,  in¬ 
deed,  every-where  be  traverfed  on  foot ;  but  the  flreets  are 
very  narrow,  aud  the  free-done  pavement  very  llippery  in  wet 
weather.  The  many  lmall  bridges,  with  their  (tops,  are  alfo 
not  a  little  troublelome.  The  whole  city  is  (aid  to  1#  fix  Ita¬ 
lian  miles  in  circumference,  and  to  make  the  tour  of  it  in  a 
gondola  takes  up  (omewhat  more  than  two  hours.  Venice 
contains  (eventy  parifli  churches,  befides  others,  fifty- tour  con¬ 
vents  of  monks,  twenty-fix  nunneries,  feventeen  rich  hofpi- 
tals,  eighteen  oratories,  forty  religious  fraternities,  with  their 
chapels  :  among  which  are  fix  called  Scuole  Grand!,  fifty- 
three  fquares,  one  hundred  and  fixty-five  marble,  arid  twenty- 
three  half  flatues.  The  buildings,  indeed,  are  all  of  (tone ; 
but  the  greater  part  make  fo  mean  a  figure,  that  this  city,  in 
point  otJ  beamy  and  elegance,  can  in  no- wife  Hand  the  teft’ 
with  many  others.  St.  Mark’s  lquare,  it  is  tr  ie,  is  ve>y  fine, 
and  fo  are  the  feveral  flateh  marble  palaces  that  border  upon 
the  great  canal,  though  mod  ot  them  arc  of  Gothic  archi- 
tedture.  In  the  churches  and  com  enls,  the  mote  admirable 
part  are  the  paintings  ;  and  indeed  Venice,  higfih  renowned 
for  fine  paintings,  far  furpailes.in  this  very  ix  fpedt,  even  Rome 
itfelf.  Venice,  ii pin  the  fertility  ot  its  neighbourly  t,  and 
the  facility  of  carriage,  enjoys  a  eonflant  plenty  ot  all  kinds 
of  provifions.  The  fpring-wat  r  being  very  indifferent  in 
mod  places,  almoft  every  houle  has  a  cillcrn,  into  which  the 
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rain  water  Is  conveyed  from  the  roof,  and  clarified  by  being 
filtrated  through  fand.  Water  is  alfo  brought  from  the  river 
Brenta,  and  preferved  in  ciflerns.  Among  the  diverfions  of 
Venice,  the  carnival  is  accounted  the  chief.  It  ufually  begins 
the  fecond  day  of  Chriftmas,  and.  continues  till  Shrove-Tuef- 
day ;  confifting  chiefly  of  mafquerades  and  ridottos.  The 
Venetians  are  paifionately  fond  of  mafquerades  ;  during  the 
carnival,  St.  Mark's  place  is  the  general  rendezvous.  The 
other  diverfions  are  plays  and  operas  ;  mafquerades  are  alio 
permitted  at  other  times,  particularly  about  Afcenfion-day,  at 
which  time  there  is  a  fair  at  St.  Mark’s  place,  which  begins 
the  Sunday  before  that  feflival,  and  lafls  till  Whitfuntide. 
Among  the  molt  rational  and  agreeable  diverfions  of  this  city, 
are  the  concerts.  The  trade  in  cloth,  efpecially  l'carlet,  filk 
goods,  and  looking-glafles,  is  fill  very  confiderable.  Here 
alfo  gold  and  filver  ftutFs  are  manufactured ;  which,  though 
not  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  France,  have  a  very  good  fale  in 
the  Levant.  The  Biocatellas  (a  kind  of  flufi'like  brocade), 
made  of  coarfe  filk,  are  much  ufed  for  carpets.  The  inven- 
ti  at  of  public  banks  is  owing  to  the  Venetians  ;  thofe  ereCted 
in  the  fevcral  Hates  of  Europe  being  modelled  after  theirs. 
The  hank  of  Venice  belongs  to  the  ftate,  and  pays  no  interefl 
for  any  funds  lodged  in  it.  Venice  is  divided  into  fix  parts, 
called  Srjiierir,  Scjiicria.  S.  Marco  contains  the  piazzo  di  S. 
.Marco,  with  the  adjacent  buildings.  This  fquare,  the  pride 
of  the  city,  forms  a  right  angle,  the  fliortefl  fide  of  which, 
'two  hundred  and  forty  paces  long,  and  feventy-five  broad, 
reaches  along  the  ducal  palace.  The  ducal  palace,  towards 
the  water-fide  and  St.  Mark’s  place,  is  entirely  Gothic  ;  but 
on  the  fide  of  the  final!  canal,  and  in  the  court,  of  modern  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  mollly  of  marble.  It  not  only  forces  for  the 
refidence  of  the  Doge,  but  alfo  for  the  meeting  of  the  coun¬ 
cil.  The  fined:  ornaments  of  the  council-chamber  and  other 
apartments,  are  the  paintings  of  famous  ancient  mailers.  In 
the  palace,  is  a  little  arfenal,  where  a  confiderable  number  of 
loaded  mulkets  are  always  kept  in  readinefs,  that,  in  cafe  of 
an  infurreCtion  of  the  people,  the  Doge  and  the  nobility  may 
have  recourfe  to  this  defence;  and  it  is  for  this  purpofe,  that 
the  council-chamber  has  a  communication  through  a  door 
with  this  armoury  :  every  three  months  the  pieces  are  loaded 
afrefh.  In  one  fide  of  the  palace,  towards  the  canal,  Rio  di 
palazzo,  dark  prifons,  Itrongly  fecured  with  iron  grates,  pre¬ 
lent  themfelves  to  view.  The  lower  gallery,  or  arched  walk, 
on  the  fide  of  St.  Mark’s  fquare,  together  with  the  oppofite 
hall,  is  called  Broglio.  Here,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
the  nobles  take  their  walks  ;  and,  at  this  time,  no  Venetian,  of 
an  inferior  rank,  muftbe  l'cen  on  it,  though  a  foreigner,  as  fup- 
pofed  unacquainted  with  the  cutlom,  is  not  defired  to  quit  the 
place.  That  part  of  St.  Mark’s  fquare,  between  thefe  two 
buildings  and  the  piazza,  receives  an  additional  ornament  from 
two  pillars  of  oriental  granate,  on  one  of  which  Hands  St. 
Mark’s  lion  in  brafs,  and  on  the  other,  a  marble  flatue  of  St. 
Theodore.  Between  thefe  is  the  place  for  the  public  execu¬ 
tion  of  malefactors,  through  which  no  nobleman  is  ever  feen 
to  pais.  A  galley  completely  rigged  and  armed,  lies  clofe  to 
'the  Broglio,  for  the  defence  of  the  ducal  palace  on  any  fudden 
emergency.  Contiguous  to  the  north  part  of  the  Doge’s  pa¬ 
lace,  is  St.  Mark's  church,  which  is  alfo  llyled  the  Doge’s 
chapel.  Its  materials  juftly  entitle  it  to  be  called  magnifi¬ 
cent,  being,  both  on  the  out  and  in-fide,  covered  with  fine  mar¬ 
ble  :  but  the  architecture  is  entirely  Gothic.  The  bed  part 
of  it  are  the  Molaic  paintings,  and  the  four  brafs  horfes,  for¬ 
merly  gilt.  Handing  over  the  great  door,  and  faid  to  have  been 
brought  here  from  ConCtantinople.  They  arc  univerfally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  maHer-pieces,  which  very  few  of  the  kind  can 
equal.  The  church  treafury  is,  for  the  greater  part,  old 
ihfhioned,  but  very  rich  in  gold  and  jewels.  In  it  is  kept  a 
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very  famous  manufeppt  of  the  gofpel  of  St.  Mark,  pretended 
to  be  autographical  ;  but  the  dampness  of  the  place  where  it 
lies,  has  fpoiled  it  to  luch  a  degree,  that  no  part  of  it  is  any 
longer  legible,  and  it  is-  not  fo  much  as  certain  whether  it  be 
written  in  Latin  or  Greek.  In  the  Settieria  di  Catiello,  is  the 
fo  much  celebrated  arfenal  or  dock,  two  Italian  miles  and  a 
half  in  circuit,  walled  and  mo’ated  in,  with  twelve  towers 
along  its  walls  ;  and  within  the  enclofure  a  great  variety  of 
buildings,  in  which  every  thing  requifite  for  a  land  or  fea  ar¬ 
mament  is  kept  in  readinefs.  Thefe  buildings  confifl  of  an 
armoury,  ltore-houfes  for  iron-work,  oars,  cordage,  bullets, 
tar,  canvas,  guns,  &c.  a  rope-houfe,  a  faltpetre-houfe,  fmith’s 
forges,  a  thundery,  bafons  and  {lips  for  fhip-building,  &c. 
Within  it  lie  the  men-of-war,  frigates,  galleys,  and  other  vef- 
fels,  with  the  Bucentauro,  which  is  alfo  laid  up  here.  In  the 
Sefliera  di  Canale  Regio  is  the  theatre ;  and  in  this  quarter 
the  Jews  live,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred.  They  mufl 
wear  a  ferap  of  red  cloth  in  their  hats,  by  way  of  difiinCtion 
from  Chrifiians.  Sefiiera  di  S.  Pavclo  contains  the  exchange, 
the  bank,  &c.  On  the  invafion  of  Italy,  in  the  fifth  century, 
by  the  Huns,  under  their  king  Attila,  and  the  general  difola- 
tion  that  every-where  appeared,  great  numbers  of  the  people, 
who  lived  near  the  Adriatic,  took  flielter  in  thofe  iflands 
where  now  Hands  the  famous  city  of  Venice;  and  which 
iflands,  about  the  year  421,  particularly  Rialto,  had,  in  tome 
meafure,  been  built  upon  by  the  Paduans,  for  the  advantage 
of  commerce.  Here  having  fettled  their  fmall  places  or  Hates, 
they  were  at  firH  governed  by  confuls  ;  afterwards  by  tribunes, 
and  formed  a  kind  of  republic,  the  council  of  which  was  re- 
prefented  by  the  perfons  of  thefe  magiflrates.  Thefe  iflands 
became  Hill  better  inhabited  on  the  iucceediug  ineurfions  of 
the  Goths  and  Longobardi  into  Italy;  multitudes  from  Rome 
and  other  large  cities  repairing  thither,  fo  that  this  Hate  be¬ 
came  foon  able  to  make  fome  head  againH  thefe  bold  invaders. 
At  length  the  chiefs  of  the  iflands  and  the  Longobardi  came 
to  an  agreement,  whereby  the  former  were  to  remain  unmo- 
lefled.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  city  and  Hate  of 
Venice.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  or  the  end  of 
the  feventh  century,  the  former  government  of  thefe  iflands 
was  abolifhed,  and  an  unlimited  power  conferred  on  Paulucio 
Anafeflo,  with  the  title  of  duke.  Under  this  fovereignty  the 
Hate  greatly  increafed,  till  the  people,  juflly  becoming  weary 
of  the  ills  of  domeflic  defpotifm,  chofe,  in  the  year  1171, 
another  duke,  but  curtailed  his  power,  by  affigning  him  a 
council  of  two  hundred  and  forty  perfons,  compoled  of  com¬ 
mons  as  well  as  nobles.  Duke  Ziani  flded  with  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  againH  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  obtained  over 
him  fuch  a  fignal  victory  at  fea,  that  the  pope  prefented  him 
with  a  ring,  which  he  was  to  drop  into  the  Adriatic,  as  a  fign 
of  his  marriage  with,  and  perpetual  fovereignty  over  it.  The 
Venetians,  who  had  already  extended  their  dominion  into 
Iflria,  Dalmatia,  Syria,  Lombardy,  and  other  places,  made  a 
very  confiderable  acquifition,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  by  poffeiling  themfelves  of  the  principal  iflands 
in  the  Archipelago  and  Mediterranean,  particularly  that  of 
Candia.  From  this  time  they  alone  carried  on,  at  an  immenfe 
profit,  the  trade  for  Ealt-India  goods,  which  they  imported 
from  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  to  which  place  they  were  brought 
acrofs  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  the  way  of  Suez.  Under  Duke 
Marino  Morofini,  was  introduced  the  prefent  form  of  electing 
the  Doge  ;  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  jealoufy  and  envy 
fomented  the  war  with  Genoa,  which,  after  continuing  130 
years,  was  at  lafl  put  an  end  to  bya  treaty,  in  1381.  During 
this  war,  Duke  Peter  Gradonigo,  in  the  year  1296,  ordained, 
that  the  nobility  alone  fhould  be  capable  of  fitting  in  the  grand 
council.  Thus  the  government  became  ariflocratical.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Venetians  extended  their  pofleflions  in 
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Lombardy;  and,  in  147 3,  the  laft  king  of  Cyprus  appointed 
the  ftate  of  Venice  his  heir.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Venetian  commerce,  and,  confequently,  power, 
began  to  decline,  when  the  Portuguel'e  difeovered  a  route  by 
Tea  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  opened  the  trade  to  all  nations. 

In  the  fixteenth  century!  the  pope,  the  emperor,  France  and 
Spain,  joining  in  a  league  againtt  them,  they  were  difpofleffed 
of  all  their  towns  and  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
ecclefiaftical  Itate,  and  the  Milanefe.  They  received  another 
fevere  blow  from  the  Turks,  who  drove  them  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cyprus.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  fharp  conteft 
arofe  between  the  (late,  the  clergy,  and  the  pope,  in  which, 
however,  they  had  the  advantage.  They  were  alfo  long  engaged 
in  troublefome  wars  with  the  Turks,  lofing  Candia,  and  gaining 
part  of  Dalmatia  and  all  Alorea  ;  but  even  the  greater  part  of 
thefe  have  been  loft  in  the  wars  of  the  laft  century.  Thus 
has  the  republic  of  Venice  continued  now  upwards  of  1300 
years,  amidft  many  foreign  wars,  and  inteftir.e  commotions. 

Its  grandeur  was  chiefly  owing  to  trade  and  liberty  ;  and  fince 
the  decline  of  the  former,  its  ftrength,  of  confequence,  muft 
have  buffered  a  confiderable  diminution.  The  power  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  who  are  faid  to  be  near  2000, 
including  thofe  whom  public  employments  in  the  provinces 
oblige  to  refide  out  of  Venice.  On  the  birth  of  a  nobleman's 
fon,  his  name  is  entered  in  the  golden  book,  otherwife  he  for¬ 
feits  his  nobility.  Every  noble  is,  indeed,  a  member  of  the 
fenate ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  a  received  maxim,  that 
they  all  are  equal  in  dignity.  But  the  difference,  notwith- 
ftanding,  between  the  intereft  and  authority  of  families,  is  very 
confiderable.  To  the  firft  clafs  belong  the  ancient  houfes, 
whofe  auceftors  chofe  the  firft  duke,  and  who,  from  thence, 
are  called  Le  Cafe  Elettercdi.  Thefe  are  the  Contarini,  Mo- 
rofini,  Badovari,  Tiepoli,  Michieli,  Sanudi,  Gradenighi,  Mem- 
mi,  Falieri,  Dandali,  Polani,  and  Barozzi ;  and  on  them,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  others,  are  conferred  the  higher  offices ;  the  Giufti- 
nani,  Cornari,  Bragadini,  and  Bembi,  pretend  to  an  equality 
with  the  foregoing,  being  very  little  inferior  to  them  in  point 
of  antiquity.  Next  follow  eight  houfes  almoft  as  ancient; 
among  which  the  raoft  diftinguifhed  are  Quirini,  Delfiri,  So- 
ranzi,  Zorzi,  and  Marcetti.  The  fecond  clafs  has  its  origin 
from  the  Serrar  del  Configlio;  Duke  Grandinigo  having  pair¬ 
ed  a  law  that  the  council  fliould  perpetually  confift  of  the  fa¬ 
milies  which  then  compofed  it,  and  fome  others  which  he 
ennobled.  This  produced  a  fecond  clafs  of  nobility,  who,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  were  then  regillered  in  the  golden  book.  It  confifts 
of  upwards  of  eighty 'families,  and  fome  ot  great  wealth  and 
reputation,  as  the  Mocenighi,  Capoli,  Fofcarini,  Fofcari,  Gri- 
mani,  Gritti,  Gofloni,  Loredani,  Donati,  Malipierri,  Nani,  Pi- 
fani,  Pefari,’  Priuli,  &c.  with  thefe  are  alfo  included  thofe  fa¬ 
milies  that  were  railed  to  nobility  after  the  Genoefe  war,  on 
account  of  their  large  contributions  towards  carrying  it  on 
with  vigour.  Many  of  this  degree  are  now  extin df,  and  the 
principal  among  the  furviving  are,  the  .Trevifani,  Vandramini, 
Renieri,  Giufti,  and  Pafqualighi.  The  third  and  laft  clafs  is 
compofed  of  the  Cittadini,  or  citizens,  whofe  nobility  was  pur- 
chafed  for  100,000  Venetian  ducats,  a  refource  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  for  raifing  money  in  neceffitous  times.  Crowned  heads, 
German  and  other  princes,  have  not  thought  it  any  degrada¬ 
tion  to  be  made  nobles  of  Venice.  The  habit  of  the  nobility, 
whllft  at  Venice,  is  a  black  furred  gown  reaching  to  their  heels, 
with  a  belt  about  three  inches  broad,  and  plated  with  filver. 
Jnftead  of  hats  they  have  long  caps.  The  head  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  is  the  doge,  or  duke,  who,  on  the  demife  of  the  former,  is 
chofen  in  the  following  manner :  all  the  nobili  above  thirty 
years  of  age  meet  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  where  an  equal 
number  of  baits  to  thofe  prefent  are  put  into  an  urn.  Thirty 
of  thefe  are  gilded,  and  the  others  filvered  over.  Every  no¬ 
ble,  in  his  turn,  takes  out  a  ball  3  and  they  who  have  drawn 
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the  thirty  gilt  balls,  retire  into  a  chamber,  to  continue  the 
election.  But  that  there  may  be  but  one  perfon*of  a  family 
among  the  electors,  the  relations  of  him  who  draws  a  golden 
ball  immediately  withdraw  from  the  council ;  and  the  fame 
number  of  white  balls  are  taken  out  of  the  urn.  The  thirty 
electors  again  draw  from  another  urn,  in  which  are  twenty-one 
filvered,  and  nine  gilded  balls  :  they  who  draw  the  gilded, 
choofe  forty  other  electors  of  quite  different  families,  though 
they  may  nominate  themfelves ;  and  every  one  of  the  four 
firft  has  a  right  of  nominating  five ;  but  the  five  others  can 
name  only  four  each.  Thefe  electors  are  again,  by  lots,  re¬ 
duced  to  twelve,  who  name  twenty-five :  the  firft  nominating 
three,  and  each  of  the  other,  two.  Thefe  twenty-five  draw 
lots  a  fecond  time  to  be  reduced  to  nine ;  and  of  thefe  nine 
each  choofes  five  others,  and,  from  the  total  forty-five,  eleven 
are  feparated  again  by  lot,  who  choofe  forty-one  others ;  the 
eight  firft  nominating  four,  and  the  three  laft  only  three. 
Thefe  forty-one  are,  according  to  the  form  in  all  preceding  elec¬ 
tions,  confirmed  by  the  grand  council ;  and,  being  fliut  up  in 
a  chamber  of  the  ducal  palace,  there  remain  till  they  have 
chofen  a  new  doge.  To  the  due  and  legal  eleftion  of  a  doge, 
it  is  required  that  out  of  the  forty-one  he  ffiould  have  twenty- 
five  votes.  His  eleftion  is  followed  by  a  kind  of  coronation  ; 
the  ducal  cap,  the  forepart  of  which  projeCts,  as  a  mark  of  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  republic,  being  placed  with  great  ce¬ 
remony  on  his  head.  This  is  performed  at  his  public  entrance 
into  St.  Mark’s  church,  where  he  is  received,  by  the  illuftrious 
Signoria,  on  the  great  fteps,  called  Lafcala  de  Giganti,  and  af¬ 
terwards  conducted  to  the  upper  ftep,  where  the  cap  is  placed 
on  his  head.  The  doge  has  been  very  juftly  defined  to  be,  in 
habit  and  ftate,  a  king  ;  in  authority  a  counfellor ;  in  the  city, 
aprifoner;  and  out  of  it,  a  private  perfon.  He  is  not  fo  much 
as  to  ltir  from  the  city  without  the  council’s  permiffion.  At 
prefent  his  privileges  confift  in  the  following  principal  particu¬ 
lars  :  That  the  coin  be  ftamped  with  his  name,  but  not  his 
image.  That  all  the  credentials  of  the  republic’s  minifters  to 
foreign  courts  be  made  out  in  his  name,  though  without  either 
his  fignature  or  feal,  and  his  family  is  not  to  be  fubjeCt  to  any 
fumptuary  laws.  His  yearly  income  is  12,000  Venetian  ducats. 
Of  this  fum  he  muftfpend  one  half  on  the  four  grand  entertain¬ 
ments,  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  every  year;  and,  to  live  up  to 
his  dignity,  he  muft  alfo  fpend  confiderably  of  his  own  fortune. 
Among  the  reftriCIions,  are  the  following  :  during  his  life, none 
of  his  children  or  brethren  can  hold  any  of  the  great  honorary 
offices,  nor  be  Tent  on  embaffies.  He  is  not  fo  much  as  to  afk 
the  pope  for  any  benefice,  nor  to  accept  of  any  when  offered, 
the  purple  only  excepted.  He  is  not  to  marry  the  fitter  or  re¬ 
lation  of  a  prince,  without  the  confent  of  the  great  council. 
He  cannot  refign,  but  may  be  depofed.  He  is  not  to  receive 
any'  prefent  whatever  from  a  foreign  prince.  In  ftate  affairs, 
he  cannot  tranfadft  the  leaft  matter  without  the  council.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  he  is  fubjeft  to  the  council  of  ten,  who  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  his  whole  adminift’ration,  and,  at  any  time, 
can  come  and  fearch  his  mod  private  apartments.  In  general, 
his  authority,  eflentially  contidered,  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
a  private  perfon,  unlefs  he  be  of  fuch  abilities  as  to  influence 
the  whole  council ;  then,  indeed,  his  authority  bears  the  lway  j 
but  it  feldom  happens  that  fuch  perfons  are  chofen.  On  Ids 
death,  a  formal  enquiry  is  made,  whether  he  has  abufed  his 
power ;  whether,  from  a  care  of  his  own  concerns,  he  neglected 
thofe  of  the  public ;  whether  he  lived  agieeably  to  his  dig¬ 
nity,  &c.  If  found  guilty  of  any  thing  alleged  to  his  cha  ge, 
his  heirs  are  fined  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 
However,  the  ducal  dignity  is  folicited,  and  the  perfon  duly 
defied  is  not  to  decline  it.  On  afeen (ion-day,  the  doge,  ur, 
in  cafe  of  illnefs,  the  vice-doge,  who  is  always  one  ot  the  fix 
configlieri,  performs  the  annual  frivolous  ceremony  of  mar¬ 
rying  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in  a  barge  pompoully  gilt  aud 
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carved,  called  the  Bucentauro,  on  board  of  which  are  alfo  the 
Signoria  and  all  foreign  miniders.  The  patriarch  having 
poured  into  it  a  quantity  of  holy  water,  which  is  faid  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  ailay  any  dorms,  the  doge,  through  an  aperture  near 
bis  feat,  drops  into  the  lea  a  golden  ring,  of  a  few  dollars’ 
value,  faying  thefe  words,  Defponfamus  te,  mare,  in  ftgnum 
Teri  pcrpcl idque  domiiiii ;  That  is.  We  efpoufe  thee,  O  fea,  in 
token  of  a  real  and  perpetual  dominion  over  thee.  In  the 
grand  council,  all  nobles  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  may 
take  their  place,  though  fome  younger  find  means  to  obtain 
admittance.  It  ufually  meets  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  ducal  palace,  and,  when  all  the  nobility  are 
prefent,  confifls  of  near  2000  perfons.  The  fenate,  or  pregadi, 
are  a  committee  of  the  grand  council,  by  whom  they  are  alfo 
chofen.  This  fenate  has  the  management  of  the  mod  fecret 
and  important  date  affairs,  as  the  making  alliances  and  peace, 
declaring  war,  fending  ambaffadors,  coining  money,  filling  up 
offices,  impodng  taxes,  &c.  Next  is  the  collegium,  in  which 
all  public  indruments  d: reefed  to  the  date  and  doge,  are  read, 
audiences  given  to  foreign  minifters,  and  other  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  tranfa&ed.  It  condfts  of  the  doge,  fix  counfellors, 
&c.  the  three  capidella  quarantia  criminale  (or  presidents  of 
the  quarantia,  or  court  of  forty),  the  dx  favi-grandi  (or  the 
chief  officers  of  date),  the  five  fiavi  di  terra  firma  (or  the  mi¬ 
litary  officers),  the  five  lavi  degli  ordini  (who,  though 
conductors  of  fea  affairs,  are  here  little  more  than  mute  fpec- 
tators).  -Of  thefe  three  great  ademblies,  the  prefidentdiip  is 
lodged  in  the  dgnoria,  or  il  condglietto,  compofed  of  the 
doge  and  his  dx  counfellors,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  wardens 
of  the  people,  one  being  chofen  from  every  fedieria,  or  dxth 
part  of  the  city.  The  procurators  of  St.  Mark  have  not  only 
the  infpeftion  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  its  library,  and  the 
records  of  the  republic,  but  likewife  manage  all  aft'airs  relating 
to  the  poor,  together  with  wills,  guardianfbips,  redemption  of 
chriftian  {laves,  and  bringing  over-rigid  creditors  to  a  reafon- 
able  eompofition.  Their  number  never  exceeds  nine :  their 
office  is  of  great  authority  and  during  life,  and  it  is  out  of 
them  that  the  doge  is  generally  chofen.  Titular,  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  are  more  numerous;  the  re¬ 
public  gladly  felling  thefe  titles  in  a  public  fcarcity  of  money. 

II  configlio  di  dieci  is  a  high  penal  court,  which  confids  of  ten 
counfellors,  the  doge,  who  is  prefident,  and  his  dx  condglieri. 
With  regard  to  the  date  of  religion  and  the  clergy  in  the 
.countries  of  the  republic,  the  edablifhed  religion  is  the  Roman- 
catholic;  but  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  are  allowed  the 
^public  exercife  of  their  worfhip,  and  protedants,  obferving 
privacy,  remain  unmoleded.  At  the  head  of  the  church- 
government  is  the  patriarch  of  Venice,  the  chief  eccledaftic  in 
the  republic.  He  is  always  a  noble  Venetian,  and  chofen  by 
the  fenate  ;  and  though  confirmed  by  the  pope,  mud,  in  all 
other  refpefts,  be  independent  of  the  papal  chair.  The  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  republic  are  under  governors  chofen  out  of  the 
nobility,  who  are  changed  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term 
of  years.  The  commander  in  chief  of  an  entire  province,  is 
called  proveditore  generale,  or  governatore.  In  a  large  town 
is  a  podeda  and  eadellano  ;  and  the  military  affairs  are  ma¬ 
naged  by  a  capitano.  Appeals  from  the  inferior  courts  in 
the  town  are  carried  to  the  quarantia  civile  at  Venice,  or  civil 
court  of  forty  perfons.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  republic 
is  computed  at  8,200,000  ducats,  and  is  under  the  direftion 
of  three  governatori  dell’Entrate.  In  war-time,  both  the 
nobles  and  the  other  fubjefts,  even  the  doge,  contribute  pro- 
portioriably  to  their  incomes  towards  defraying  the  public  ex- 
pences.  The  dates  of  Italy  fubjeft  to  the  Venetians,  are  the 
Dogado,  the  Paduan,  the  Polefine  di  Rovigo,  the  Veronefe, 
the  Vicentin,  the  Breffan,  the  Bergamafeo,  the  Cremafco,  the 
Trevigiano,  the  Feltrin,  the  Bellunefe,  the  Cadorin ;  great 
part  of  Friuli  and  Idria.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a  part  of  Dal¬ 
matia,  the  iflands  of  Corfu,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Paxu,  Anti- 
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paxu,  and  fome  others.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
city  of  Venice  is  edimatedat  160,000,  and,  of  the  whole  date, 
at  2,500,000.  Venice  is  dtuated  216  miles  N.  Rome.  Long. 
30.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  45.  28.  N. 

VENIRE  facias,  in  law,  is  a  judicial  writ  lying  where 
two  parties  plead  and  come  to  iffue,  directed  to  the  flier  iff,  to 
caufe  twelve  men  of  the  fame  neighbourhood  to  meet  and  try 
the  fame,  and  to  fay  the  truth  upon  the  blue  taken. 

VENTER.,  fignifies  the  belly;  but  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
children  by  a  woman  of  one  marriage  :  there  is  in  law  a  fird 
and  fecond  venter,  &c.  where  a  man  hath  children  by  feveral 
wives;  and  how  they  {hall  take  in  defeents  of  lands. 

Venter  Itifpiciendo,  is  a  writ  to  fearch  a  woman  that  faith 
{he  is  with  child,  and  thereby  withholdeth  lands  from  the  next 
heir  :  the  trial  whereof  is  by  a  jury  of  women. 

VENTILATOR,  a  machine  by  which  the  noxious  air  of 
any  dole  place,  as  an  hofpital,  gaol,  fhip,  chamber,  &c.  njay 
be  difeharged  and  changed  for  frefli. 

The  noxious  qualities  of  bad  air  have  been  long  known ; 
and  no  one  has  taken  greater  pains  to  fet  the  mifehiefs  arifing 
from  foul  air  inajud  light  than  Dr.  Hales;  who  has  alfo 
propofed  an  eafy  and  effectual  remedy  by  the'ufe  of  his  venti¬ 
lators  ;  his- account  of  which  was  read,  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  May  1741.  In  the  November  following,  M.  Triewald, 
military  architeft  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  informed  Dr.  {Mor¬ 
timer,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  he  had  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpring  invented  a  machine  for  the  ufe  of  his  majedy’s 
men-of-war,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  bad  air  from  under  their 
decks,  the  lead  of  which  exhauded  36,172  cubic  feet  of  air  in 
an  hour,  or  at  the  rate  of  21,73*2  tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In  1742  he  fen t  one  of  them,  formed  for  a  60-gun  fhip,  to 
France ;  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris ;  and  the  king  of  France  ordered  all  the 
men-of-war  to  be  furnilhed  with  the  like  ventilators. 

The  ventilators  invented  by  Dr.  Hales  confid  of  a  fquare 
box  ABCD  (PI.  3.  fig.  1.)  of  any  fize;  in  the  middle  of  one 
fide  of  this  box  a  broad  partition  or  midriff  is  fixed  by  hinges 
X,  and  it  moves  up  and  down  from  A  to  C,  by  means  of  an 
iron  rod  ZR,  fixed  at  a  proper  didance  from  the  other  end  of 
the  midriff,  and  palling  through  a  finall  hole  in  the  cover  of 
the  box  up  to  R.  Two  boxes  of  this  kind  may  be  employed 
at  once,  and  the  two  iron  rods  may  be  fixed  to  a  lever  FG  (fig. 
2.)  moving  on  a  fixed  centre  O  ;  fo  that  by  the  alternate  rail¬ 
ing  and  preding  down  of  the  lever  FG,  the  midriffs  are  alfo 
alternately  railed  and  depreffed,  whereby  thefe  double  bellows 
are  at  the  lame  time  both  drawing  in  air,  and  pouring  it  out, 
through  apertures  with  valves  made  on  the  fame  fide  with, 
and  placed  both  above  and  below,  the  hinges  of  the  midrids. 
In  order  to  render  the  midrids  light,  they  are  made  of  four 
bars  lengthwife,  and  as  many  acrofs  them  breadthwife,  the  va¬ 
cant  fpaces  being  filled  up  with  thin  pannels  of  fir-board;  and 
that  they  may  move  to  and  fro  with  the  greater  eafe,  and  with¬ 
out  touching  the  fides  of  the  boxes,  there  is  an  iron  regulator 
fixed  upright  to  the  middle  of  the  end  of  the  box  AC  (fig.  1.) 
from  N  to  L,  with  a  notch  cut  into  the  middle  of  the  end  of 
the  midriff'  at  Z  ;  fo  that  the  midriffs,  in  rifing  and  falling, 
fud'er  no  other  frittion  than  what  is  made  between  the  regula¬ 
tor  and  the  notch.  Moreover,  as  the  midrid'  ZX  moves  with 
its  edges  only  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  from  the  ddes  of  the 
box  ABCDFE,  very  little  air  will  efcape  by  the  edges  ;  and, 
therefore,  there  will  be  no  need  of  leathern  ddes  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  bellows.  The  end  of  the  box  at  AC  is  made  a  little  cir¬ 
cular,  that  it  may  be  better  adapted  between  A  and  C  to  the 
rifing  and  falling  midriff ;  and  at  the  other  end  X  of  the  mid¬ 
riff  a  flip  of  leather  may  be  nailed  over  the  joints  if  needful. 
The  eight  large  valves  through  which  the  air  is  to  pafs,  are 
placed  at  the  hinge-end  of  the  boxes  BK  (fig  2.)  as  at  1,  2, 
3,  &c.  The  valve  1  opens  inward  to  admit  the  air  to  enter, 
when  the  midriff  is  depreffed  at  the  other  end  by  means  of 
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the  lever  FG.  And  at  the  fame  time  the  valve  3  in  the  lower 
ventilator  is  (hut  by  the  compreffed  air  which  paffes  out  at  the 
valve  4.  But  when  that  midriff  is  railed,  the  valve  1  (huts, 
and  the  air  paffes  out  at  the  valve  2.  And  it  is  the  fame  with 
the  valves  5,  6,  &c.  of  the  other  box  ;  fo  that  the  midriffs 
are  alternately  rifing  and  falling,  and  two  of  the  ventilators 
drawing  in  air,  and  two  blowing  it  out ;  the  air  entering  at 
the  valves  1,  3,  6,  8,  and  paffmg  out  at  the  valves  2,  4,  5,  7. 
Before  thefe  laft  valves  there  is  fixed  to  the  ventilators  a  box 
QQNM  (fig.  3.)  as  a  common  receptacle  for  all  the  air  which 
copies  out  of  thefe  valves  ;  which  air  pafies  off  by  the  trunk  P, 
through  the  wall  of  a  building.  For  a  farther  account  of 
this  machine  we  refer  to  the  author  himfelf,  who  gives  a  full 
detail  of  it  and  of  its  manner  of  working.  See  Defcription 
of  Ventilators  by  Stephen  Hales,  D.D.  Lond.  1743,  8vo. 

The  ventilators  in  large  fhips,  fince  the  order  for  ventilating 
the  fleet  hfued  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  in  1756,  are' fixed 
in  the  gunner’s  fore-ftore-room,  and  generally  a-head  of  the 
fail-room.  The  foul  air  is  carried  up  through  the  decks  and 
fore-caltle  near  the  fore-matt,  fometimes  afore  it,  and  fome- 
times  abaft  it,  but  more  frequently  on  its  fiarboard  fide ;  the 
lever,  by  which  the  ventilators  are  worked,  is  under  the  fore- 
caftle  in  two-deck  fhips,  and  between  the  upper  and  middle 
decks  in  three-deckers  ;  fometimes  the  lever  is  hung  athwart 
fhips  ;  in  fome  fhips  afore  and  aft,  and  in  others  oblique.  The 
iron  rod,  which  communicates  the  motion  from  the  lever, 
pafle.*  through  the  partners  of  the  fore-mafi,  and  is  connefted 
with  another  lever,  lufpended  at  or  near  the  middle  5  in  fome 
Ihips  over  the  ventilators,  in  others  under  them,  when  it  is 
found  neceflary  to  fix  them  up  to  the  deck.  The  befl  method 
to  fave  room  is  to  place  the  ventilators  over  one  another  with 
their  circular  ends  together ;  the  air-trunk  lhould  be  lo  high 
•above  deck,  that  the  men  on  deck  may  not  be  incommoded  by 
the  foul  air  which  blows  out  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  trunk 
comes  through  the  upper  deck,  near  and  behind  the  fore-inaft. 
For  the  method  of  freeing  mines,  fhips,  prilons,  &c.  from 
noxious  air  by  means  of  fire-pipes,  lee  Pneumatics. 

VENTRICLE,  properly  denotes  any  little  cavity;  but  is 
more  particularly  ufed  by  phyficians  and  anatomilts  for  the 
itomach  and  certain  cavities  of  the  heart  and  brain. 

VENTRILOQUISM,  an  art  by  which  certain  perfons  can 
fo  modify  their  voice,  as  to  make  it  appear  to  the  audience  to 
proceed  from  any  diftance,  and  in  any  direction.  Some  faint 
traces  of  this  art  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  de  la  Chapelle,  who  in  the 
year  1772  publitlied  an  ingenious  work  on  the  fubjebt,  that 
the  refponfes  of  many  of  the  oracles  were  delivered  by  per¬ 
fons  thus  qualified,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  prieft-craft  and  de- 
lufion.  As  the  ancient  ventriloquifls,  when  exercifmg  their 
art,  leemed  generally  to  lpeak  from  their  own  bellies,  the 
name  by  which  they  were  defigned  was  abundantly  fignifi- 
cant  :  but  it  is  with  no  great  propriety  that  modern  per¬ 
formers  are  called  vhitriloquijis ,  and  their  art  vcntriloquijm , 
fince  they  appear  more  frequently  to  fpeak  from  the  pockets 
of  their  neighbours,  or  from  the  roof  or  diftant  corners  of  the 
room,  than  from  their  own  mouths  or  their  own  bellies. 

From  Brodeau,  a  learned  critic  of  the  16th  century,  we 
have  the  following  account  of  the  feats  of  a  capital  ventrilo- 
quift  and  cheat,  who  was  valet  de  chambre  to  Francis  the 
Firft.  The  fellow,  whofename  was  Louis  Brabant,  had  fallen 
defperately  in  love  with  a  young,  handfome,  and  rich  heirels ; 
but  was  rejected  by  the  parents  as  an  unfuitable  match  for 
their  daughter,  on  account  of  the  lownefs  of  his  circum- 
ftances.  The  young  lady’s  father  dying,  he  made  a  vifit  to 
the  widow,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  his  Angular  talent. 
Suddenly,  on  his  firft  appearance,  in  open  day,  in  her  own 
houfe,  and  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  perfons  who  were  with 
her,  flic  heard  herielf  accoftcd,  in  a  voice  perfectly  rdembling 


that  of  her  dead  hufband,  and  which  Teemed  to  proceed  frbrn 
above,  exclaiming,  “  Give  my  daughter  in  marriage  to  Lfiiuis 
Brabant :  He  is  a  man  of  great  fortune,  and  of  an  excellent 
character.  I  now  endure  the  inexpreflible  torments  of  purga¬ 
tory,  for  having  refuted  her  to  him.  If  you  obey  this  admo¬ 
nition,  I  fliall  loon  be  delivered  from  this  place  of  torment. 
You  will  at  the  fame  time  provide  a  worthy  hufband  for  your 
daughter,  and  procure  everlafting  repofe  to  the  foul  of  your 
poor  hufband.” 

The  widow  could  not  for  a  moment  refill  this  dread  fum- 
mons,  which  had  not  the  moft  diftant  appearance  of  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Louis  Brabant ;  whole  countenance  exhibited  no  vifi- 
ble  change,  and  whofe  lips  were  clofe  and  motionlefis,  during 
the  delivery  of  it.  Accordingly,  fire  confented  immediately  to 
receive  him  for  her  fon-in-law.  Louis’s  finances,  however, 
were  in  a  very  low  fituation  ;  and  the  formalities  attending  the 
marriage  con t raft  rendered  it  neceflary  for  him  to  exhibit  fome 
fliow  of  riches,  and  not  to  give  the  ghoft  the  lie  direft.  He 
accordingly  went  to  work  upon  a  frefh  fubjeft,  one  Cornu,  an 
old  and  rich  banker  at  Lyons  ;  who  had  accumulated  immetife 
wealth  by  ufury  and  extortion,  and  was  known  to  be  haunted 
by  remorfe  of  confidence  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  acquired  it. 

Having  contradled  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  man, 
be,  one  day  while  they  were  fitting  together  in  the  ufurer’s 
little  back  parlour,  artfully  turned  the  converfation  on  reli¬ 
gious  fubjefts,  on  demons  and  fpeftres,  the  pains  of  purga¬ 
tory,  and  the  torments  of  hell.  During  an  interval  of  filence 
between  them,  a  voice  was  heard,  which  to  the  aftonifhed 
banker  feemed  to  be  that  of  his  deceafed  father,  complaining, 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  of  his  dreadful  fituation  in  purgatory, 
and  calling  upon  him  to  deliver  him  inftantly  from  thence,  by 
putting  into  the  hands  of  Louis  Brabant,  then  with  him,  3. 
large  fum  for  the  redemption  of  Chriftians  then  in  flavery 
with  the  Turks ;  threatening  him  at  the  fame  time  with  eter¬ 
nal  damnation  if  he  did  not  take  this  method  to  expiate  like- 
wife  his  own  fins.  The  reader  will  naturally  fuppofe  that 
Louis  Brabant  aftedled  a  due  degree  of  aftonifhment  on  the 
occafion  ;  and  further  promoted  the  deception,  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  having  devoted  himfelf  to  the  profecution  of  the 
charitable  defign  imputed  to  him  by  the  ghoft.  An  old  ufurer 
is  naturally  ftffpicious.  Accordingly  the  wary  banker  made  a 
lecond  appointment  with  the  ghoft’s  delegate  for  the  next  day; 
and,  to  render  any  defign  of  impofing  upon  him  utterly  abor¬ 
tive,  took  him  into  the  open  fields,  where  not  a  houfe,  or  a 
tree,  or  even  a  bufh,  or  a  pit,  were  in  fight,  capable  of  fereen- 
ing  any  fuppofed  confederate.  This  extraordinary  caution  ex¬ 
cited  the  ventriloquift  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  art.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  banker  conducted  him,  at  every  ftep  his  ears  were  fa- 
luted  on  all  fides  with  the  complaints  and  groans  not  only  of 
his  father,  but  of  all  his  deceafed  relations,  imploring  him  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  every  faint  in  the  calen¬ 
dar,  to  have  mercy  on  his  own  foul  and  theirs,  by  eftedtually 
feconding  with  his  purle  the  intentions  of  his  worthy  compa¬ 
nion.  Cornu  could  no  longer  refift  the  voice  of  Heaven,  and 
accordingly  carried  his  gueft  home  with  him,  and  paid  him 
down  10,000  crowns;  with  which  the  honeft  ventriloquift  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  and  married  his  miftrefs. — The  catalirophe 
was  fatal.  The  fecret  was  afterwards  blown,  and  reached  the 
ufurer’s  ears,  who  was  fo  much  a tfc died  by  the  lots  of  his 
money,  and  the  mortifying  railleries  of  his  neighbours,  that  he 
took  to  his  bed  and  died. 

This  trick  of  Louis  Brabant  is  even  exceeded  by  an  inno¬ 
cent  piece  of  waggery  played  off  not  forty  years  ago  by  another 
French  ventriloquift  on  a  whole  community.  We  have  the 
ftory  from  M.  de  la  Chapelle,  who  informs  us,  that  M.  St. 
Gill,  the  ventriloquift,  and  his  intimate  friend,  returning  home 
from  a  place  whither  his  bufinefs  had  carried  him,  fought  for 
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ilielter  from  an  approaching  thunder-ftorm  in  a  fieighbouring 
convent.  Finding  the  whole  community  in  mourning,  he  en¬ 
quired  the  caufe,  and  was  told  that  one  of  their  body  had  died 
lately,  who  was  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety.  To  pafs  away  the  time,  he  walked  into  the  church,  at¬ 
tended  by  fome  of  the  religious,  who  fhowed  him  the  tomb  of 
their  deceafed  brother,  and  fpoke  feelingly  of  the  fcanty  ho¬ 
nours  they  had  bellowed  on  his  memory.  Suddenly  a  voice 
was  heard,  -apparently  proceeding  from  the  roof  of  the  quire, 
lamenting  the  fituation  of  the-  defunft  in  purgatory,  arid  re¬ 
proaching  the  brotherhood  with  their  lukewarmneis  and  want 
of  zeal  on  his  account.  The  friars,  as  foon  as  their  aftonifh- 
ment  gave  them  power  to  fpeak, conful  ted  together,  and  agreed 
to  acquaint  the  reft  of  the  community  with  this  fmgular  event, 
l'o  interefting  to  the  whole  fociety.  M.  St.  Gill,  who  wilhed 
to  carry  on  the  joke  ftill  farther,  diffuaded  them  from  taking 
this  ftep  ;  telling  them  that  they  would  be  treated  by  their 
abfent  brethren  as  a  fet  of  fools  and  vifionaries.  He  recom¬ 
mended  to  them,  however,  the  immediately  calling  of  the 
whole  community  into  the  church,  where  the  ghoft  of  then- 
departed  brother  might  probably  reiterate  his  complaints. 
Accordingly  all  the  friars,  novices,  lay-brothers,  and  even  the 
domeftics  of  the  convent,  were  immediately  fummoned  and 
colledled  together.  In  a  ftiort  time  the  voice  from  the  roof 
renewed  its  lamentation  and  reproaches,  and  the  whole  con¬ 
vent  fell  on  their  faces,  and  vowed  a  folemn  reparation.  As 
a  Erft  ftep,  they  chanted  a  Dc  profurtdis  in  a  full  choir  5  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervals  of  which  the  ghoft  occafionally  exprcfled 
the  comfort  he  received  from  their  pious  exercifes  and  ejacu¬ 
lations  on  his  behalf.  When  all  was  over,  the  prior  entered 
into  a  ferious  converfatinn  with  M.  St.  Gill  ;  and  on  the 
llrength  of  what  had  juft  pafied,  fagaciouily  inveighed  againft 
the  abfurd  incredulity  of  our  modern  fceptics  and  pretended 
philofophers  on  the  article  of  gbofts  or  apparitions.  M.  St. 
Gill  thought  it  now  high  time  to  difabufe  the  good  fathers. 
This  purpofe,  however,  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  ef- 
fett,  till  he  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  return  with  him  into 
the  church,  and  there  be  witneffesof  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  condu&ed  this  ludicrous  deception. 

A  ventriloquift,  who  performed  feats  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
thefe,  made  his  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  and  many  of  the 
other  towns  of  Scotland,  a  few  months  before  the  writing  of 
this  article.  He  imitated  fuccefsfully  the  voice  of  a  fqueaking 
*hild,  and  made  it  appear  to  proceed  from  whatever  place  he 
chofe;  from  the  pockets  of  the  company,  from  a  wooden  doll, 
with  which  he  held  many  fpirked  converfations  ;  from  beneath 
a  hat  or  a  winc-glafs,  and  out  of  any  perfon’s  foot  or  hand. 
When  the  voice  feemed  to  come  from  beneath  a  glafs  or  hat, 
it  was  dull  and  on  a  low  key,  as  founds  confined  always  are  ; 
and  what  evinced  his  dexterity  was,  that  when  the  glal's  was 
raifed  from  the  table  during  the  time  of  his  fpeaking,  the  words 
or  fyllables  uttered  afterwards  were  on  a  higher  key,  in  confe- 
quence,  one  would  have  thought,  of  the  air  being  readmitted 
to  t'nefpeaker.  This  part  of  the  experiment  failed,  however, 
when  the  management  of  the  glafs  was  at  a  diftance  commit¬ 
ted  to  any  of  the  company;  but  as  the  room  was  not  well  il¬ 
luminated,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  failure  to  the  ven- 
triloquift’s  not  being  able  to  perceive  at  what  precife  inftant  of 
time  the  glafs  was  removed  from  the  table.  The  fame  artift 
imitated  the  tones  of  a  fcolding  old  woman,  diflurbed  at  un- 
feafonable  hours  by  a  perfon  demanding  admifiion  into  her 
houfe  ;  but  this  exhibition  did  not  to  us  appear  mafterly.  The 
tones  of  the  old  woman  and  the  child  were  not  accurately  dif- 
criminated  :  the  child  was  a  young  fcold,  andfthe  lcold  lpoke 
like  an  angry  child.  We  have  heard  that,  when  in  Edinburgh, 
the  fame  praftitioner  aftonifhed  a  number  of  perfons  in  the 
Fifhmarket,  by  making  a  fifh  appear  to  fpeak,  and  . give  the  lie 
to  its  vender,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  freffi,  and  caught  in  the 


morning ;  and  whether  this  faft  was  really  performed  or  not, 
we  cannot  dorrbt,  from  what  we  law  and  heard  him  do,  but 
that  he  was  fully  equal  to  its  performance. 

( )ur  ventriloquift  was  an  illiterate  man  ;  and  though  fuffi- 
ciently  communicative,  could  not  make  intelligible  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  he  produced  thefe  acouftic  deceptions  In¬ 
deed  it  he  had,  we  fhould  hardly  have  defcribcd  the  practical 
rules  of  the  art  to  the  public  ;  for  though  it  is  proper  to  make 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  art  univerfally  known,  it  will  readily 
occur  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  attainment  of  it  fhould 
not  be  rendered  eafy  to  thole  who,  like  Louis  Braoant,  might 
make  it  fubfervient  to  the  purpoies  of  knavery  and  deception. 
The  fpeculative  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  muft  be 
obyious  to  every  man  who  has  ftudied  the  philofophy  of 
the  human  mind,  and  has  ever  witnefl'ed  the  feats  of  mi- 
mickry. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  previous  to  experience,  we  can¬ 
not  refer  found  to  any,external  caule;  that  it  does  not  there¬ 
fore  give  immediate  indication  of  the  place  or  diftance  of  the 
fonorous  body;  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  affociation  of  place 
with  found  that  the  latter  becomes  an  indication  of  the  former. 
This  being  admitted,  nothing  feems  requifite  to  fit  a  man  fop 
becoming  an  expert  ventriloquift  but  a  delicate  ear,  flexibility 
of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  long  prafftice  of  thofe  rules  which 
repeated  trials  would  enable  him  to  difcover.  A  delicate  ear 
perceives  every  difference  which  change  of  place  produces  in 
the  fame  found ;  and  if  a  perfon  poffellcd  of  fuch  an  ear  have 
fufficient  command  over  his  organs  of  fpeech,  to  produce  by 
them  a  found  in  all  refpe&s  fimilar  to  another  proceeding  from 
any  diftant  objeCt,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  audience  the  found 
which  he  utters  muft  appear  to  proceed  from  that  objeCE  If 
this  be  the  true  theory  of  ventriloquifm,  it  does  notfeem  to  be 
poffible  for  the  moft  expert  ventriloquift  to  fpeak  in  hisufual 
tones  of  converfation,  and  at  the  fame  time  make  the  voice  ap¬ 
pear  to  come  from  a  diftance  ;  for  thefe  tones  muft  be  l'up- 
pofed  familiar  to  his  audience,  and  to  be  in  their  minds  after¬ 
dated  with  the  ideas  of  his  figure,  place,  and  diftance.  Hence 
thdwentriloquift  whom  we  faw  appeared  to  fpeak  from  various 
places  only  in  the  tones  of  the  fqueaking  child,  while  Louis 
Brabant  and  M.  St.  Gill,  in  their  great  feats,  imitated  the 
voices  of  ghofts,  to  which  no  man  could  be  familiar,  and  where 
terror  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  deception.  There*  cun, 
however,  be  no  doubt,  but  that  if,  by  a  peculiar  modification 
of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  a  found  of  any  kind  can  be  produced, 
which  infaintnefs,  tone,  body,  and  in  fnort  every  other  fenfible 
quality,  perfectly  refembles  a  found  delivered  from  the  roof  of 
an  oppofite  houfe;  the  ear  will  naturally,  without  examina¬ 
tion,  refer  it  to  that  fituation  and  diftance,  the  found  which  the 
perfon  Tears  being  only  a  fign,  which  he  has  from  his  infancy 
been  conftantly  accuftomed,  by  experience,  to  affociate  with 
the  idea  of  a  perfon  fpeaking  from  a  houfe-top.  It  is  evident 
too,  that  when  there  is  no  particular  ground  of  fufpicion,  any 
final!  difparity  between  the  two  founds  wiil  not  he  perceptible. 
But  if  our  theory  be  juft,  that  experience  or  habit  which 
miileads  a  perfon  who  has  feldom  heard  the  ventriloquift,  and 
is  a  ftranger  to  his  powers,  at  length  fets  another  perfon  right 
who  is  acquainted  with  them,  and  has  been  a  frequent  witnefs 
of  their  effeCts.  This  was  actually  the.  cafe  of  M.  de  3a 
Chapelle,  with  whom  the  iilulion  at  length  ceafed,  in  confe- 
quence  of  repeated  vifits  to  M.  St.  Gill  :  fo  that  while  others, 
ignorant  of  his  talent,  and  pofleft'ed  only  of  their  old  or 
habitual  experience  with  regard  to  articulate  founds,  con- 
fidered  his  voice  as  coming  from  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  from  a 
deep  celler  under  ground  ;  our  author,  well  acquainted  with 
the  powers  of  the  ventriloquift,  and  having  acquired  a  new- 
kind  of  experience,  at  once  referred  it  direCtly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  fpeaker. 

VENUS,  in  Pagan  worffiip,  the  goddefs  of  love  and  beauty.. 
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Cicero  mentions  two  other  deities  of  this  name.  Venus, 
ftyfed  .Urania  and  Cdejiis ;  and  the  Venus  Pandemos  or  P ocu¬ 
laris,  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  and  the  goddefs  of  wanton  and 
effeminate  love.  To  the  firff  the  Pagans  afcribed  no  attributes 
but  fuch  as  were  agreeable  to  the  ftri&eft  chaftity  and  virtue*; 
and  of  this  deity  they  admitted  no  corporeal  relemblance,  the 
being  only  reprefented  by  the  form  of  a  globe,  ending  coni¬ 
cally.  Her  facrifices  were  termed  ne.pba.lia ,  on  account  of 
their  fobriety.  To  her,  honey  and  wine  were  offered,  and  no 
animal  except  the  heifer  ;  and  on  her  altars  the  wood  of  figs, 
vines,  or  mulberries,  were  not  buffered  to  be  burnt.  The 
Romans  dedicated  a  temple  to  this  goddefs,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  Verticordia  ;  becaufe  the  turned  the  hearts 
of  lewd  women,  and  infpired  modefty  and  virtue. 

But  the  nioft  famous  of  thefe  goddeffes  is  the  wife,  of 
Vulcan;  who  is  reprefented  as  fpringing  from  the  froth  raifed 
by  the  genitals  of  Saturn,  when  cut  off  by  Jupiter  and  thrown 
Into  the  fea.  As  boon  as  the  was  formed,  the  was  laid  in  a 
beautiful  fhell  embclliffied  with  pearl,  and  wafted  by  gentle 
zephyrs  to  the  ille  of  Cytherea,  whence  fhe  failed  to  Cyprus. 
At  her  landing,  flowers  robe  beneath  her  feet ;  flic  was  received 
by  the  Hours,  who  braided  her  hair  with  golden  fillets  ;  and 
then  wafted  her  to  heaven,  where  her  charms  appeared  fo  at¬ 
tractive,  that  moll:  of  the  gods  defired  her  in  marriage ;  but 
Vulcan,  by  the  advice  of  Jupiter,  gained  poffeffion  by  putting 
poppies  into  her  nc£tar.  As  Venus  was  the  goddefs  of  love 
and  pleafure,  the  poets  have  been  lavifli  in  the  defeription  of 
her  beauties  ;  and  the  painters  and  fiatuaries  have  endeavoured 
to  give  her  the  molt  lovely  form.  Sometimes  flic  is  repre¬ 
sented  clothed  in  purple,  glittering  with  gems,  her  head 
crowned  with  roles,  and  drawn  in  an  ivory  car  by  fwans, 
doves,  or  fparrows  ;  at  others  fhe  Hands  attended  by  the 
Graces  ;  but  in  all  pofitions,  her  fon  Cupid  is  her  infeparable 
companion.  She  was  honoured  as  the  mother  of  Hymeneus, 
Cupid,  fEneas,  and  the  Graces,  and  was  paffionately  fond  of 
Adonis  and  Anchifes. 

This  goddefs  was  principally  worfliipped  at  Paphos  and 
Cyprus  ;  and  the  facrifices  offered  fo  her  were  white  goats  and 
fwine,  with  libations  of  wine,  milk,  and  honey.  Her  victims 
were-crowned  with  flowers,  or  wreaths  of  myrtle. 

Venus,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy  and  Pneu¬ 
matics. 

Venus’s  Fly-trap.  See  Dionjea  Mufcipula. 

Venus,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to  the 
.order  of  vermes  teftacea.  This  animal  is  a  tethys  :  the  fliell 
is  bivalve  ;  the  hinge  with  three  teeth  near  each  other,  one 
placed  longitudinally  and  bent  inwards.  There  are  a  great 
many  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  merenaria , 
or  commercial,  with  a  ftrong,  thick,  weighty  fliell,  covered 
with  a  brown  epidermis  ;  pure  white  within  ;  flightly  liriated 
tranfverfely.  Circumference  above  eleven  inches. — Thefe  are 
called  in  North  America  clams  ;  they  differ  from  other  fpecies 
only  in  having  a  purple  tinge  within.  Wampum,  or  Indian 
money,  is  made  of  them. 

VEPRECULfE,  diminutive  from  vepres ,  “  a  briar  or 
bramble  the  name  of  the  ,31ft  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method.  See  Botany. 

VERA-Cruz,  a  fea-port  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Spain,  with  a  very  fecure  and  commodious  harbour,  defended 
by  a  fort.  Here  the  Flotilla  annually  arrives  from  Spain  to 
receive  the  produce  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  of  Mexico  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  fair  is  held  here  for  all  manner  of  rich 
merchandize  brought  from  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies  by  way 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  for  the  merchandize  of  Europe  by  the 
way  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  town  is  not  two  miles  in 
circumference;  and  about  it  the-reis  a  wall  of  no  great  ftfength 
You.  X. 
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on  the  land-fide.  ffhe  air  is  unwholefome  ;  and  there  are 
very  few  Spaniards  here  unlefs  when  the  Flotilla  arrives,  and 
then  it  is  crowded  with  people  from  all  parts  of  Spanifh 
America.  It  is  200  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mexico.  W.  Long. 
37.  25.  N.  Lat.  19.  12. 

VERAGLTA,  a  province  of  New  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  that  of  Cofta  Rica,  on  the  weft  by  Panama,  on  the 
north  by  Darien  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
the  South  Sea.  It  is  about  125  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  60  in  breadth  from-morth  to  fouth.  It  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  barren  country  ;  but  has  plenty  of  gold  and  filver. 
Conception  is  the  capital  town. 

VER'ATRUM,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  ot 
polygamia,  and  order  of  monxeia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
arranged  under  the  10th  order,  Coronaria.  There  is  no 
calyx;  the  corolla  has  fix  petals;  there  are  fix  ftamina :  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers  have  three  piltils  and  three  eapfules. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain. 
The  moft  important  is  the  album ,  or  hellebore,  the  root  of 
which  is  perennial,  about  an  inch  thick,  externally  brown, 
internally  white',  and  belet  with  many  ftrong  fibres  ;  the  ftalk 
is  thick,  ftrong,  round,  upright,  hairy,  and  ufually  rifes  four 
feet  in  height  :  the,  leaves  are  numerous,  very  large,  oval, 
entire,  ribbed,  plaited,  without  footftalks,  of  a  yellowith  green 
colour,  and  furround  the  item  at  its  bate  :  the  flowers  are  of  a 
greeniftr  colour,  and  appear  from  June  to  Auguft  in  very 
long,  branched,  terminal  fpikes. 

It  appears  from  various  inftances,  that  every  part  of  the 
plant  is  extremely  acrid  and  poifonous,  as  its  leaves  and  even 
feeds  prove  deleterious  to  different  -animals.  Greding  em¬ 
ployed  it  in  a  great  number  of  cafes  of  the  maniacal  and 
melancholic  kind  ;  the  majority  of  thefe,  as  might  be  expelled, 
derived  no  permanent  benefit ;  leveral,  however,  were  relieved, 
and  five  completely  cured  by  this  medicine.  It  was  the  bark 
of  the  root,  collected  in  the  fpring,  which  he  gave  in  powder, 
beginning  with  one  grain  ;  this  dofe  was  gradually  increafed 
according  to  its  eftedts.  With  fome  patients  one  or  two 
grains  excited  naufea  and  vomiting,  but  generally  eight  grains 
were  required  to  produce  this  effect,  though  in  a  few  inftances 
a  fcruple  and  even  more  was  given. 

Veratrum  has  likewife  been  found  ufeful  in  epilepfy,  and 
other  convulfive  complaints  ;  but  the  difeafes  in  which  its 
efficacy  feems  leaft  equivocal,  arc  th.ofe  of  the  {kin  ;  as  fcabies 
and  different  prurient  eruptions,  herpes,  morbus  pedieulufus, 
lepra,  fcrophula,  &c.  and  in  many  of  thefe  it  has  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  both  internally  and  externally. 

As  a  powerful  ftimulant,  and  irritating  medicine,  its  life 
has  been  reforted  to  only  in  defperate  cafes,  and  then  it  is  firft 
to  be  tried  in  very  fmall  doles  in  a  diluted  ftatc,  and  to  be 
gradually  increafed  according  to  the  effects. 

VERB,  in  grammar.  See  Grammar. 

VERBASCUM,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs 
of  pentandria,  and  order  of  monogynia  ;  and  in  the  natural 
fyftem  arranged  under  the  28th  order,  Lurida.  The  corolla 
is  rotated,  and  rather  unequal  :  the  capfule  is  monolocular 
and  bivalved.  There  are  12  fpecies,  five  of  which  are  natives 
of  Britain  ;  1.  The  tbapfus ,  or  great  mullein,  which  has  a  ftem 
fingle,  fimple,  ere£t,  covered  with  leaves,  about  fix  feet  high. 
Leaves  large,  broad,  white,  woolly  on  both  tides,  feffile,  decur¬ 
rent.  Flowers  terminal,  in  a  long  fpike,  feffile,  yellow. 
Catarrhal  coughs  and  diarrhoeas  are  the  complaints  for  which 
it  has  been  internally  preferibed.  Dr,  Home  tried  it  in  both, 
but  it  was  only  in  the  latter  difeafe  that  this  plant  fucceeded. 
He  relates  four  cafes  in  which  a  decoftion  of  verbafeutn  was 
given  ;  and  from  which  he  concludes,  that  it  “  is  ufeful  in 
diminifliing  or  flopping  diarrhoeas  of  an  eld  Handing,  and 
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often  in  eafing  the  pains  of  the  inteftines.  Thefe  acquire  a 
great  degree  of  irritability  ;  and  the  ordinary  irritating  caufes, 
aliment,  bile,  diftenfion  from  air,  kebp  up  a  quicker  periftaltic 
motion.  This  is  obviated  by  the  emollient  and  perhaps 
gentle  aftringent  qualities  of  this  plant.”  2.  The  nigrum ,  or 
black  mullein,  having  a  hem  befet  with  hairs  that  are  beauti¬ 
fully  branched  ;  the  bloffoms  yellow,  with  purple  tips.  It  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  and  the  flowers  are  grateful  to  bees.  Swine 
eat  it;  fheep  are  not  fond  of  it ;  cows,  horfes,  and  goats,  refufe 
it.  The  other  Britifh  lpecies  are  the  lychnitis,  nigrum, 
blattafi,  and  virgatum. 

VERBENxV,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  of 
diandria,  and  order  of  monogynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
arranged  under  the  40th  order,  Pcr/onat re.  There  are  17 
fpecies,  only  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Britain  ;  th &  officinalis , 
or  common  vervain,  which  grows  on  the  road-tides  near  towns 
and  villages.  The  leaves  have  many  jagged  clefts,  the  bloffoms 
are  pale  blue.  It  manifefts  a  flight  degree  of  aftringencv, 
and  was  formerly  much  in  vogue  as  a  deobllruent ;  but  is  now 
difregarded.  Mr.  Millar  fays,  that  it  is  never  found  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  houfcs;  whence  the  common  people 
in  England  call  it  Simpler' s  joy,  becaufe,  wherever  it  is  found, 
it  is  a  certain  tign  .of  a  houfe  being  near.  Sheep  eat  it ; 
cows,  horfes,  and  goats,  refufe  it. 

VERD  (Cape),  a  promontory  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa, 
forty  miles  north-weft  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia. 
W.  Long.  17.  ,38.  N.  Eat.  14.  45.  The  iflands  of  Cape  de 
Verd  are  leafed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  400  miles  weft 
of  the  Cape.  They  are-  between  the  13th  ?/  .d  19th  degree  of 
latitude ;  and  the  principal  are  ten  in  number,  lying  in  a 
femicircle.  Their  names  are,  St.  Antony ,  St.  Vincent ,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Nicholas,  the  IJle  of  Sal,  Kona  Vifa,  Mayo ,  St.  Jago, 
Fuego ,  and  Brava. 

VERDICT  (fere  diflum),  is  the  anfwer  of  the  jury  given 
to  the  court  concerning  the  matter  of  fa£t,  in  any  cafe  civil  or 
criminal,  committed  by  the  court  to  their  trial  and  examina¬ 
tion.  See  Law  and  Trial. 

VERDIGR1SE,  the  acetite  of  copper,  much  ufed  by 
ainters  as  a  green  colour.  It  is  chiefly  manufactured  at 
lontpelier;  the  vines  of  Languedoc  being  very  convenient 
for  this  purpofe.  The  following  procefs  for  making  verdigrife 
is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Monet  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Montpelier, 
and  is  publifhed  among  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for  the 
years  1750  and  1733. 

Vine-ftalks  well  dried  in  the  fun  are  fteeped  during  eight 
days  in  ftrong  wine,  and  afterwards  drained.  They  are  then 
put  into  earthen  pots,  and  upon  them  wine  is  poured.  The 
pots  are  carefully  covered.  The  wine  undergoes  the  acetous 
fermentation,  which  in  fummer  is  finithed  in  feven  or  eight 
days  ;  but  requires  a  longer  time  in  winter,  although  this 
operation  is  always  performed  in  cellars.  When  the  fermen¬ 
tation  is  fufficiently  advanced,  which  may  be  known  by  ob- 
ferving  the  inner  furface  of  the  lids  of  the  pots,  which  during 
the  progrefs  of  the  fermentation  is  continually  wetted  by  the 
moifture  of  the  rifing  vapours,  the  ftalks  are  then  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots.  Thefe  Italics  are  by  this  method  impregnated 
with  all  the  acid  of  the  wine,  and  the  remaining  liquor  is  but 
a  very  weak  vinegar.  The  ftalks  are  to  be  drained  during 
l'ome  time  in  bafkets,  and  layers  of  them  are  to  be  put  into 
earthen  pots  with  plates  of  Swedifh  copper,  fo  difpofed  that 
each  plate  fl sail  reft  upon  and  be  covered  with  layers  of  ftalks. 
The  pots  are  to  be  covered  with  lids  ;  and  the  copper  is  thus 
left  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  vinegar,  during  three  or  four 
days,  or  more,  in  which  time  the  plates  become  covered  with 
verdigrife.  The  plates  are  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  left  in  the  cellar  three  or  four  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  are  to  be  moiftened  with  water,  or  with  the  weak 


vinegar  above  mentioned,  and  left  to  dry.  When  this  moift- 
ening  and  drying  of  the  plates  has  been  thrice  repeated,  the 
verdigrife  will  be  found  to  have  confiderably  increafed  in 
quantity  ;  and  it  may  then  be  feraped  off  for  fale. 

A  fo'lution  or  erofton  of  copper,  and  confequently  of  verdi¬ 
grife,  may  be  prepared  by  employing  ordinary  vinegar  inftead 
of  wine,  as  is  diredted  in  the  above  procefs.  But  it  would  not 
have  the  undluoftty  of  ordinary  verdigrife,  which  quality  is 
neceffary  in  painting.  Good  verdigrife  muft  be  prepared  by 
means  of  a  vinous  acid,  or  l'olvent  half  acid  and  half  fpirituous. 
Accordingly,  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  depends  chiefly  on 
the  degree  of  fermentation  to  which  the  wine  employed  has 
been  carried  :  for  this  fermentation  muft  not  have  been  fo  far 
advanced  that  no  fenfibly  vinous  or  fpirituous  parts  remained 
in  the  liquor. 

Verdigrife  is  employed  externally  for  deterging  foul  ulcers, 
and  as  an  efcharotic.  It  is  rarely  or  never  given  internally. 
Some  recommend  it  indeed  in  the  dole  of  a  grain  or  two  as 
an  emetic,  which  operates  almoft  as  foon  as  received  into  the 
ftomach,  and  which  may  therefore  be  of  ufe  where  poifonous 
fubftances  have  been  taken,  to  procure  their  immediate  re- 
jedtion. 

VERDITER,  or  Verdater,  a  preparation  of  copper, 
fometimes  ufed  by  the  painters,  &:c.  for  a  blue  ;  but  more 
ufually  mixed  with  a  yellow  for  a  green  colour.  See  Colour- 
Making. 

VERE  (Sir  Francis),  a  renowned  Englifh  general,  was  the 
fecond  fon  of  Geffrey  de  Vere,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family 
of  that  name,  earls  of  Oxford,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1554. 
Concerning  his  education  we  are  uninformed.  About  the  age 
of  thirty-one  he  began  his  military  career  in  Holland,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  Queen  Elizabeth  declared  him  the  2 vortbitfi 
captain  of  her  time.  (See  Letters  of  the  Sidney  Family,  vol.  ii. 
p.  104.)  But  the  laft  and  moft  glorious  achievement  of  his  life 
was  his  gallant  defence  of  Oftend,  with  about  1600  men, 
againft  an  army  of  12,000,  from  Jtily  1601  until  March 
1602,  when  he  refigned  the  government,  and  returned  to 
Holland.  He  died  in  1608,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age;  and 
was  buried  in  St.  John’s  chapel  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  a 
fplertdid  monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  London,  named  Dent,  by  whom 
he  had  three  fons  and  two  daughters,  none  of  whom  furvived 
him.  He  will  ever  be  remembered  by  pofterity  as  one  of  the 
greateft  heroes  of  our  moft  heroic  age.  A  military  work  of 
his,  entitled,  “  The  Commentaries  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  being 
diverfe  pieces  of  fervice  wherein  he  had  command  ;  written  by 
himfelf  by  way  of  commentary,”  will  afford  ample  information 
refpedting  his  exploits.  It  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  16,57, 
in  folio,  elegantly  adorned  with  prints  offfir  Francis,  Sir  Ho¬ 
race  Vere,  Sir  John  Ogle,  maps,  and  plans  of  battles,  Ecc. 

VERGE  firgata),  in  law,  fignifies  the  compafs  of  the 
king’s  court,  which  bounds  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  lord  Reward 
of  the  houfehold  ;  and  which  is  thought  to  have  been  twelve 
miles  round.  The  term  verge  is  all'o  ufed  for  a  flick  or  rod, 
whereby  one  is  admitted  tenant  to  a  copyhold  eftate,  by 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  and  fwearing  fealty  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

VERGERS,  certain  officers  of  the  courts  of  king's  bench 
and  common  pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  carry  white  wands 
before- the  judges.  There  are  alfo  vergers  of  cathedrals,  who 
carry  a  rod  tipped  v/ith  ftlver  before  the  bilhop,  dean,  & c. 

VERGIL  (Polydore).  See  Virgil. 

VERJUICE,  a  liquor  obtained  from  grapes  or  apples, 
unlit  for  wine  or  cyder  ;  or  from  fweet  ones,  whilft:  yet  acid 
and  unripe.  Its  chief  ufe  is  in  fauces,  ragouts,  See.  though  it 
is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  fome  medicinal  compofttions,  and  is 
ufed  by  the  wax-chandlers  to  purify  their  wax. 
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VERMES,  the  fixth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Linna:an 
fyftem,  comprehending  five  orders.  See  Natural  History, 
and  ZOOLOGY- 

VERMICELLI,  or  Vermichelly,  a  compofition  of 
fine  flour  and  eggs,  reduced  to  a  pafte,  and  formed  into  long 
Render  threads  or  firings,  by  forcing  it  with  a  pifton  through 
a  number  of  little  holes.  It  was  firft  brought  from  Italy, 
where  it  is  in  great  vogue  :  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  foups,  and  is 
an  excellent  article  of  food. 

VERMIFORMIS,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  various 
parts  in  the  human  body,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to 
worms ;  as  the  appendix  vermiformis  of  the  inteftines. 

VERMILION,  a  very  bright  and  beautiful  red  colour, 
Compcfed  of  quickfilver  and  fulphur,  in  great  efieem  among 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  minium  ;  but  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  minium  amongft  us,  is  a  preparation  of  lead, 
known  alfo  by  the  name  of  red-lead.  This  fubftance  is  well 
known  to  artifts. 

VERMIN,  a  colleftive  name,  including  all  kinds  of  little 
animals  and  infefts,  which  are  hurtful  or  troublefome  to 
mankind,  beafts,  or  fruits,  & c.  as  woims,  lice,  fleas,  cater¬ 
pillars,  ants,  flies,  &c. 

VERNIER  Scale,  a  fcale  excellently  adapted  for  the 
graduation  of  mathematical  infiruments,  thus  called  from  its 
inventor  Peter  Vernier,  a  prrfon  of  diftinftion  in  the  Franche 
Compte.  See  Nonius.  Vernier’s  method  is  derived  from 
the  following  principle.  If  two  equal  right  lines,  or  circular 
arcs,  A,  B,  are  fo  divided,  that  the  number  of  equal  divifions 
in  B  is  one  lefs  than  the  number  of  equal  divifions  of  A, 
then  will  the  excefs  of  one  divifion  of  B  above  one  divifion 
of  A  be  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  one  of  A  to  A,  and  of 
one  of  B  to  B. 

For  let  A  contain  1 1  parts,  then  one  of  A  to  A  is  as  I 
to  1 1,  or  Let  B  contain  10  parts,  then  one  of  B  to 


„  .  1  ,,  1  1  11  —  10 

B  is  as  1  to  10,  or  Now - rr- -  — 

10  '  10  1 1  10  x  1 1 

1  1  1 

- = — X— * 

10X11  10  11 

Or  if  B  contains  n  parts,  and  A  contains  «  +  1  parts; 

then  -  is  one  part  of  B,  and  — ■ —  is  one  part  of  A. 
n  >  -f  1  r 


And  - ”+!-« 

n  «+ 1 


_  l  ^  1 

~n  «-f-i‘ 
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The  rood  commodious  divifions,  and  their  aliquot  parts, 
into  which  the  degrees  on  the  circular  limb  of  an  inftrument 
rnay  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided,  depend  on  the  radius  of  that 
inftrument. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  a  circle  in  inches;  and  a  degree 


to  be  divided  into  n  parts,  each  being  -th  part  of  an  inch. 

Now  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  in  parts  of  its  diameter 
a  R  inches,  is  3, 1415926  X  2  R  inches. 

_  3,1415926  _ 

Then  360°  :  3,1415926X2  R  :  :  1?  :  — — - -  X  2  R 

inches. 

Or,  0,01745329  x  R  is  the  length  of  one  degree  in 
inches. 

Or,  0,01745329  X  R  X  p  is  the  length  of  i°,  in  jfith  parts 
of  an  inch. 

But  as  every  degree  contains  n  times  fuch  parts,  therefore 
n  —  0,01745329  X  R  X  p. 

The  moft  commodious  perceptible  divifion  is  ^  or  —■  of 
an  inch. 


Example.  Suppofe  an  inftrument  of  30  inches  radius,  into 
how  many  convenient  parts  may  each  degree  be  divided  ? 
how  many  of  thefe  parts  are  to  go  to  the  breadth  of  the 
vernier,  and  to  what  parts  of  a  degree  may  an  obfervation 
be  made  by  that  inftrument  ? 

Now  0,01745  X  R  =  0,5236  inches,  the  length  of  each 
degree  :  and  if  p  be  fuppofed  about  ~  of  an  inch  for  one  di* 

O 

vifion  ;  then  0,5236  X  p  —  4,188  (hows  the  number  of  fuch 
parts  in  a  degree.  But  as  this  number  muft  be  an  integer, 
let  it  be  4,  each  being  15':  and  let  the  breadth  of  the  ver¬ 
nier  contain  3 1  of  thofe  parts,  or  7!’,  and  be  divided  into 
30  parts. 

Here  «  =  — ;  «  •  then  -X—  =  —of  a  degree. 

4  .  30  4  30  120  b 

or  30',  which  is  the  leaft  part  of  a  degree  that  nftrument 
can  fhow. 

If  »  —  -  and  m  ~  ~  ;  then  —  X  ■—  — — — ■  ofaminute, 
5  3 6  S  36  5X36 

or  20".  , 

The  following  table,  taken  as  examples  in  the  inftru- 
ments  commonly  made  from  3  inches  to  8  feet  radius, 
lliows  the  divifions  of  the  limb  to  neareft  tenths  of  inches, 
fo  as  to  be  an  aliquot  of  6o’s,  and  what  parts  of  a  degree 
may  be  eftimated  by  the  vernier,  it  being  divided  into  fuch 
equal  parts,  and  containing  fuch  degrees  as  their  columns 
fhow.  , 


Rad 

inches. 

Part 
in  a 
deg. 

Parts 

in 

vernier. 

Breadth 

of 

vernier. 

Parts 

obferved. 

3 
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JS 

15* 

_  / 

4 

0" 

6 

1 

20 

20^ 

3 

0 

9 

2 

20 
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1 

30 

12 

2 

24 

12| 

1 
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1? 
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20 

61 

1 

0 

18 

3 

30 

ICT 

0 

40 

21 

4 

30 

7* 

0 

30 

24 

4 

36 

91 

O 

25 

30 

S 

30 

r- 

O 

20 

36 

6 

30 

5* 
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20 

42 

8 

30 

31 
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*5 

48 

9 

40 

4  ? 

0 

10 

60 

10 

36 

3  TO 

0 

10 

r- 

12 

30 

H 

O 

10 

84 

15 

40 

2$ 

0 

6 

96 

iS 

60 

4 

0 

4 

By  altering  the  number  of  divifions,  either  in  the  degrees 
or  in  the  vernier,  or  in  both,  an  angle  can  be  obferved  to 
a  different  degree  of  accuracy.  Thus,  to  a  radius  of  30 
inches,  if  a  degree  be  divided  into  12  parts,  each  being 
five  minutes,  and  the  breadth  of  the  vernier  be  21  fuch 

parts,  or  i\°,  and  divided  into  20  parts,  then  —  X  —  = 

i9  .  . 

-  zz  1  C' :  or  taking  the  breadth  of  the  vernier  2-/.’ , 

340 

1  1  i° 

and  divided  into  30  parts  ;  then  —  X  —  —  — — ,  or  io''  : 

12  30  360 

I  I  I  ° 

Or  —  X  — —  7-  -  ~  6'' ;  where  the  breadth  of  the  vernier 
1  a  50^  600 

is  45°. 

VERONA,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  Veronefe,  in  the 
erritory  of  Venice,  fituated  near  the  mountains,  on  the  river 


4 
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Adige,  in  E.  Long.  11.  24.  N.  Lat.  45.  26.  It  is  leven 
miles  in  compafs;  was  fortified  by  the  Venetians;  and  con¬ 
tains  57,400  inhabitants. 

VERONESE,  a  territory  of  Italy,  in  the  republic  of 
Venice,  bounded  on  the  north  by  theTrentino,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Vicentino  and  Paduano,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mantuano, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Brefciano.  It  is  about  55  miles  in 
length,  and  2-7  in  breadth ;  and  is  one  of  the  molt  fertile 
countries  in  Italy,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  fruits,  and  cattle. 

Veronese,  See  Cagliari. 

VERONICA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  of 
diandria ,  and  order  of  monogynies  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
arranged  under  the  40th  order.  Per  Janata.  There  are  forty 
fpecies ;  15  are  natives  of  Britain,  only  two  of  which  have 
been  applied  to  any  ufe.  x,  The  officinalis ,  common  male 
fpecd-weil,  or  fluellin  ;  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  on  heaths 
and  barren  grounds.  The  bloffoms  are  blue,  the  leaves  ellip¬ 
tical,  ferrattd,  and  hairy.  The  leaves  have  a  fmall  degree  of 
aftringency,  and  are  fomcwhat  bitter.  An  infufion  of  them 
is  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  a  fubftitute  for  tea  ;  but  is 
more  aftringont  and  lefs  grateful.  The  herb  was  formerly, 
efteemed  in  medicine  for  various  diforders,  but  is  now  almolt 
totally  difufed.  Cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  horfes,  eat  it ;  fwine 
refnfe  it.  2.  The  beccabunga ,  or  common  brook-lime,  'the 
flowers  of  which  are  blue,  in  loofe  lateral  fpikes ;  leaves  fellile, 
oval,  oppofite,  thick,  notched.  This  plant  was  formerly  con- 
fidered  as  of  much  ufe  in  feveral  dileafes,  and  was  applied 
externally  to  wounds  and  ulcers  ;  but  if  it  have  any  peculiar 
efficapy,  it  is  to  be  derived  from  its  antifcorbutic  virtue. 

VERSAILLES,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  lath  century,  it  was  a  fmall  village,  when 
Louis  XIII.  built  here  a  hunting- feat,  which  Louis  XIV. 
enlarged  into  a  palace,  in  a  foreft  ten  leagues  in  circumference, 
which  became  a  place  of  frequent  residence  of  the  royal 
family  till  the  revolution.  The  palace  is  magnificent,  with 
beautiful  gardens,  adorned  with  ftatues,  canals,  fountains,  &c. 
and  a  park,  five  miles  in  circumference,  furrounded  with  a 
wall.  Since  the  revolution,  it  has  been  erefted  into  a  biff  op’s 
fee  :  three  polls  SW.  Paris.  Long.  19.  48.  E.  Ferro.  Lat. 
48.  49.  N. 

VERSE,  in  poetry,  a  line  confiding  of  a  number  of  long 
and  fhort  fyllables,  which  run  with  an  agreeable  cadence. 

Verse  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  part  of  a  chapter,  fetlion,  &c. 

VERSIFICATION,  the  art  or  manner  of  making  verfe ; 
alfo  the  tune  and  cadence  of  verfe.  See  Poetry. 

VERSION,  a  tranflation  of  fome  book  or  writing  out  of 
one  language  into  another.  See  Translation. 

VERT,  in  heraldry,  the  term  for  a  green  colour.  It  is 
called  vert  in  the  blazon  of  the  coats  of  all  under  the  degree  of 
nobles  :  but  in  coats  of  nobility  it  is  called  emerald  ;  and  in 
thofeo  fk:ngs  menus.  In  engraving  it  is  exprelled  by  diagonals, 
or  line  sdrawn  athwart  from  right  to  left,  from  the  dexter 
chief  corner  to  the  Unifier  bafe. 

VERTEBRAE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

VERTEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Hence  vertex  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  the  top  of  other 
things  :  thus  we  fay,  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  & c. 

Vertex,  is  alfo  ufed  in  aftronomy  for  the  point  of  the 
heaven  direftly  over  our  heads,  properly  called  the  voenitb. 

VERTICILLATFE,  the  name  of  a  clafs  in  Ray’s  and 
Boerhaave’s  Methods,  confiding  of  herbaceous  vegetables, 
having  four  naked  feeds,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  whorls 
round  the  {talk.  The  term  is  fynonymous  to  the  labiati,  or 
lip-flowers  of  Tournefort ;  and  is  exemplified  in  mint,  thyme, 
and  Savory.  Verticillatas  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  42d  order 
in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confiftingof 
plants  which  anfwer  the  above  description. 


VERTICILLUS,  a  mode  of  flowering,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  producc-d  in  rings  at  each  joint  of  the  ftern,  with  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  term  is  exemplified  in  mint,  hore- 
hound,  and  the  other  plants  of  the  natural  order  deferibed 

above. 

VERTIC1TY,  is  that  property  of  the  loadftone  whereby  it 
turns  or  directs  itlelf  to  one  particular  point. 

VERTIGO,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine. 

VERTUMNUS,  in  mythology,  a  god  who  prefided  over 
gardens  and  orchards,  honoured  among  the  Etrufcans,  from 
whom  the  worfhip  of  this  deity  was  tranfmitted  to  the 
Romans.  Ovid  has  deferibed  the  various  forms  affumed  by 
this  deity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  love  of  Pomona.  Some 
have  fuppofed  that  Vertumnus,  whole  name  they  derive  a 
vertendo ,  bccaufe  he  had  power  to  change  his  form  at  plealure, 
marked  the  year  and  its  variations ;  and  thus  they  fay  he 
plealed  Pomona,  by  bringing  the  fruits  to  maturity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Ovid  fays,  that  he  affumed  the  form  of  a  labourer, 
reaper,  vine-dreffer,  and  old  woman,  to  reprefent  the  four 
feafons,  fpring,  bummer,  autumn,  and  winter.  Vertumnus 
had  a  temple  near  the  market-place  at  Rome,  being  repre- 
fented  as  one  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  merchants.  The 
commentators  on  Ovid  fay,  that  he  was  an  ancient  king  of 
Hetruria,  who,  by  his  diligent  and  fuccefsful  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  gardens,  obtained  the  honour  of  being  ranked 
among  the  gods. 

VERUMONTANUM,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  eminence  near 
the  paffages  where  the  femen  is  difehared  into  the  urethra. 

VERVAIN,  in  botany.  See  Verbena. 

VERTOT  d’AuBOEE  (Rene  Aubert  de),  a  celebrated  hifi- 
torian,  was  del’cended  from  1  a  noble  and  ancient  family  in 
Normandy,  and  born  in  1 655.  At  fixteen  years  of  age,  he 
became  a  Francilcan  friar  ;  afterwards  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  the  Premonftratenfes,  in  which  he  had  feveral  bene¬ 
fices  ;  and  at  length  was  a  fecular  ecclefiaftic.  He  became 
fecretary  to  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inlcriptions,  and  hiftoriographer  of  Malta.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1735.  His  principal  works  are  :  1.  The  Hiftory  of 
the  Revolutions  of  Sweden.  2.  The  Revolutions  of  Portugal, 
.3.  The  Revolutions  of  the  Romans.  4.  The  Llillory  of 
Malta.  Thefe  works  are  written  in  elegant  French,  and 
trantlated  into  mod  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 

VERULAM.  See  Bacon. 

VESALIUS  (Andreas),  a  celebrated  phyficlan  and  anato- 
.mift,  was  born  at  Bruflels  about  the  year  1512.  He  fludied 
phyfic  at  Paris  under  James  Sylvius  ;  but  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  anatomy,  which  was  then  very  little  known,  dif- 
feflions  being  efteemed  unlawful  and  impious  :  and  it  appears 
from  his  work,  De  bumani  corporis  fabric  a,  that  he  perfected 
himfelf  in  this  ufeful  knowledge  very  early.  About  the  year 
1537,  the  republic  of  Venice  made  him  profeffor  in  the 
univerfity  of  Padua,  where  he  taught  anatomy  for  feven 
years;  Charles  V.  called  him  to  be  his  phyfician,  as  he  was 
alfo  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  Vefalius  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  glory,  when  all  of  a  fudden  he  formed  the  defign 
of  taking  a  journey  to  Paleliine ;  concerning  which  journey 
we  are  told  the  following  llory.  A  young  Spanifh  nobleman 
he  attended,  being  believed  to  be  dead,  Vefalius  obtained 
leave  to  open  him  to  explore  the  true  caufe  of  his  illnefs  ;  but 
when  he  opened  the  bread,  he  perceived  fymptoms  of  life,  and 
faw  the  heart  beat.  The  parents,  not  fatisfied  with  profecuting 
him  for  murder,  accufed  him  of  impiety  to  the  inquifition,  in 
hopes  that  tribunal  would  punifli  him  with  greater  rigour  : 
but  the  king  interpufing,  faved  him  on  condition  of  his  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  fhipwrecked  on  his 
return,  and  thrown  upon  the  ifland  of  Zante,  where  he 
perifhed,  in  1564.  He  was  the  author-of  feveral  works,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  above  mentioned. 
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VESICATORIUM,  a  Blister  ;  an  application  of  an 
acrid  nature  made  to  any  part  of  the  body,  in  order  to  draw  a 
flux  of  humours  to  that  part,  and  thus  elevate  the  fcarf-fkin 
into  a  blifter. 

VESPA,  the  wasp  :  3  genus  of  infefts  belonging  to  the 
order  of  hymenoptera.  The  mouth  confifts  of  two  jaws  with¬ 
out  any  probofcis  ;  the  fuperior  wings  are  plaited  ;  the  eyes 
are  lunar  ;  and  there  is  a  fliarp  fling  in  the  tail.  There  are 
159  fpecies  ;  only  three  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  the 
crabro,  the  vulgaris,  and  the  coardata. 

1.  Crabio,  the'  hornet.  It  has  tawny  antennae  ;  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  abdomen  are  black  on  the  anterior  part  and 
yellow  on  the  pollerior,  with  two  black  fpots  on  each.  Its 
length  is  an  inch  ;  it  builds  in  hollow  trees.  Its  calces  or 
combs  are  compofed  of  a  fubllance  like  coarfe  paper,  or  rufty 
parchment.  It  is  very  voracious,  devouring  other  inledts,  and 
even  bees. 

2.  V ulgaris ,  the  common  wafp.  The  male  has  feven  yellow 
fegments  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  black  triangle  on  each  :  the 
head  is  yellow,  and  the  antennae  long.  The  upper  lip  of  the 
female  is  yellow,  the  antennae  fhort ;  there  are  fix  fegments  of 
the  abdomen,  with  two  lateral  black  fpots  on  each.  M.  Reau¬ 
mur  arid  Dr.  Derham  agree  in  diftinguifliing  three  forts  of 
wafps  ;  viz.  the  queens  or  females,  the  males,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  labouring  wafps,  called  mules,  which,  according  to  Reau¬ 
mur,  are  neither  males  nor  females,  and  confequently  barren. 
The  queens,  of  v/hich  there  is  a  great  number,  are  much 
longer  in  the  body,  and  larger  than  any  other  wafp  :  they 
have  a  large  heavy  belly,  correfponding  in  fize  to  the  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  eggs  with  which  they  are  charged.  The 
males  are  lefs  than  the.  queens,  but  longer  and  larger  than  the 
common  wafps,  which  are  the  fmalieti  of  the  fpecies  :  they 
have  no  flings,  with  which  both  the  queens  and  common 
wafps  are  furnifhed.  There  are  in  one  neft  two  or  three 
hundred  males,  and  as  many  females  :  but  their  number  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fize  of  the  nelt ;  and  Dr.  Derham  obferved,  that 
the  males  were  bred,  or  at  lead  moftly  redded,  in  the  two  cells 
or  partings,  between  the  combs,  next  to  the  uppermoft  cell. 
The  antennae  or  horns  of  the  male  wafps  are  longer  and  larger 
than  thofe  of  either  of  the  other  forts  :  but  the  chief  difference, 
fays  Dr.  Derham,  confifts  in  their  parts  of  generation,  which 
are  altogether  different  from  thofe  of  other  wafps. 

The  mules  are  the  labourers  belonging  to  a  neft,  and  are 
employed  in  procuring  materials  for  the  nefts,  and  in  con- 
ftrutding  them,  and  alfo  in  furnilhing  the  other  wafps,  and 
the  young,  with  provifions. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  wrafps  deftroy  all  the  eggs, 
and  all  the  young  ones  without  exception  :  all  the  mules  and 
males,  which  have  been  employed  in  this  work,  being  unfur- 
niflied  with  provifions,  perifii ;  and  none  furvive  except  forne 
Tew  females,  which,  according  to  Reaumur,  were  fecundated  in 
O6lober,  and  raife  a  new  colony  in  the  beginning  of  fpring. 
In  fpring  a  new  commonwealth  is  founded  by  a  Angle  female 
impregnated  during  the  autumn,  and  that  has  weathered  out 
the  feverity  of  the  winter.  It  digs  a  hole  in  a  dry  foil,  con¬ 
trives  itfelf  a  finuous  inlet,  or  elfe  it  takes  up  with  the 
dwelling  place  of  a  mole,  where  it  haftily  builds  a  few  cells 
and  depofits  its  eggs.  Within  the  fpace  of  twenty  days,  they 
have  gone  through  the  different  Hates  of  larvae,  chryfalids, 
and  turned  to  wafps.  Nature  all-wife  provides  for  every 
thing.  The  mulc-wafps  are  the  only  ones  that  labour  at 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  The  firft  eggs  that  are 
hatched  prove  to  be  neuter- wafps.  No  l'ooner  are  they  come 
into  exiftence,  but  they  fall  to  work,  enlarge  the  hole,  and  go 
about  upon  wood,  lattice- work,  and  window  faflies,  in  learch 
of  materials  for  building.  With  their  teeth  they  cut,  hack, 
and  tear  off  fmall  fibres  of  wood,  which  they  moiften  with  a 
Vol,  X. 


liquor  they  difgorge,  and  then  convey  them  to  the  work-fhop 
Other  Lbourers  are  in  waiting  for  them,  who  with  thofe 
materials  fet  about  the  conftruftion  of  the  wafp-neft,  which  is 
commonly  round,  and  made  of  materials  refembling  fine 
paper  The  common  covering  of  it,  which  is  formed  of 
feveral  leaves  or  layers,  with  intermediate  fpaces,  is  pierced  by 
two  holes  at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  one  of  which  is  ufed 
for  the  entrance  of  the  wafps,  and  the  other  only  for  their  exit. 
The  fpace  within  this  covering  is  cut  by  a  number  of  hori¬ 
zontal  planes,  with  intervals  between  them  of  the  fize  of  about 
half  an  inch  ;  they  are  fufpended  from  one  another  by  liga¬ 
ments,  and  attached  to  the  covering  by  their  edges  :  they  all 
have  hexagonal  cells  in  their  lower  lurface 

The  eggs  of  the  wafp  are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  refemble 
thofe  of  a  common  fly,  but  they  are  larger  ;  they  are  always 
fattened  to  the  angles  of  a  cell,  never  to  the  tides  of  it. 
They  are  ufually  placed  tingle  ;  it  is  very  rare  to  find  two  in 
one  cell  5  and,  if  they  are  laid  fo,  it  teems  that  only  one 
fuccceds  ;  for  there  is  never  found  more  than  one  worm  in  a 
cell. 

The  heads  of  all  the  nymphs  are  turned  toward  the  centre 
of  the  comb,  and  their  tails  go  obliquely  downward  toward  the 
bafe  of  the  cell.  They  are  continually  feen  opening  their 
mouths,  and  moving  their  forceps,  feeming  ever  hungry, 
and  impatiently  waiting  for  food  from  their  parents.  The 
cells  are  left  open  till  the  nymph  is  at  its  full  growth  ;  then 
the  wafps  cover  it  over  with  a  thin  lid,  under  which  the  worm 
undergoes  its  transformation  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  arrived  at 
the  wafp-flate,  it  eats  its  way  through  this  thin  cover,  and 
comes  to  work  with  the  reft.  The  elder  brothers,  or  firft 
hatched  infefts,  take  amazing  care  of  thofe  born  after  theta, 
by  proportioning  their  food  to  the  delicacy  of  their  ftomaeh. 
Firft,  it  confifts  of  the  juice  of  fruits  and  meats  ;  afterwards  it 
is  the  carcafes  of  infetfts.  The  caterers  provide  for  the 
labourers.  Each  one  takes  his  own  portion  ;  there  is  no 
difpute,  no  fighting.  The  republic  grows  daily  more  nu¬ 
merous,  living  in  profound  peace.  Every  individual,  as  foon 
as  he  has  acquired  fufficient  ftrength,  flies  away  to  the  fields. 
They  then  become  a  gang  of  banditti ;  they  pillage  our  wall- 
trees,  break  into  our  fruit  before  its  maturity,  dart  with  the 
fiercenefs  of  hawks  upon  our  bees,  cut  their  throats  to  poifefs 
themfielves  of  their  honey,  plunder  and  lay  walte  their  com¬ 
monwealth,  riot  on  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  oblige  them 
to  remove.  During  the  period  of  plenty,  the  wafps  bring  all 
the  booty  to  the  neft,  and  {hare  it  amongft  them.  There  is 
nothing  then  goes  forwards  but  feafting,  rioting,  and  good 
fellowftiipj  but  concord  cannot  be  lafting  among  robbers. 
Towards  the  month  of  October  provifions  begin  to  run  fhort : 
the  neuters  and  males  tear  from  their  cradles  the  eggs,  the 
larvae,  the  chryfalids,  and  the  new-born  infers,  without 
{flowing  mercy  to  any.  They  next  fight  againft  one  another. 
Frofts  and  rains  throw  the  citizens  into  a  ftate  of  languor,  and 
they  almoft  all  perifti,  luckily  for  us  and  our  bees,  fome  few 
females  alone  excepted,  which  in  the  enfuing  fpring  become 
founders  of  new  republics. 

3.  Courflata,  the  fmall  wafp ;  has  black  antennae,  yel- 
lowifli  at  the  bafe;  the  head  it  black  with  a  yellow  fpot  be¬ 
tween  the  antennae,  and  another  at  the  bafe  of  the  upper  lip. 
Each  fegment  of  the  abdomen  is  bordered  with  yellow  It  is 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  manners 
of  this  fpecies,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  wafp  ; 
but  their  buildings  are  on  a  different  conftrutlion.  Their  neft 
is  fattened  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  a  kind  of  band ;  and 
is  in  bignefs  from  the  fize  of  an  orange  down  to  that  of  an 
egg .  Wood  reduced  to  paper  is  the  material  part  of  it  > 
which  if  it  were  of  a  ruddy  colour,  might  be  taken  for  a  large 
opening  rofe.  It  is  covered  over  with  a  varnifli  impenetrable 
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by  water.  One  of  thofe  nefts  was  neither  mollified  nor  im¬ 
paired  by  that  element. 

VESPASIAN,  the  tenth  emperor  of  Rome;  remarkable 
for  his  clemency  and  other  virtues.  See  the  Roman  Hil- 
tory. 

VESPERS,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  denotes  the  afternoon 
fervice  ;  anfwering  in  fome  meafure  to  the  evening  prayers  of 
the  church  of  England. 

VESPERTILK),  the  Bat  ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  primates.  All  the  teeth  are  credit, 
pointed,  near  each  other ;  and  the  firft  four  are  equal.  The 
fore-feet  have  the  toes  connected  by  a  membrane  expanded 
into  a  kind  of  wings  by  which  the  creature  is  enabled  to  fly. 
There  are  twenty-eight  fpecies,  of  which  four  are  natives  of 
Britain.  The  molt  remarkable  are, 

i.  The  rampyrus,  vampire,  or  Ternate  bat  (fee  PI.  i.)  with 
large  canine  teeth  ;  four  cutting  teeth  above,  the  lame  below; 
(harp  black  nofe ;  large  naked  ears ;  the  tongue  is  pointed, 
terminated  by  (harp  aculeated  papillae  ;  talons  very  crooked, 
ilrong,  and  compreiTed  fidewile ;  no  tail :  the  membrane  di¬ 
vided  behind  quite  to  the  rump  :  head  of  a  dark  ferruginous 
colour ;  on  the  neck,  thoulder,  and  under-fide,  of  a  much 
lighter  and  brighter  red  ;  on  the  back  the  hair  fliorter,  dulky, 
and  fmooth  :  the  membranes  of  the  wings  dulky.  They  vary 
in  colour ;  fome  being  entirely  of  a  reddifh  brown,  others 
dulky. 

Thefe  monfters  inhabit  Guinea,  Madagafcar,  and  all  the 
iflands  from  thence  to  the  lemoteft  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They 
fly  in  flocks,  and  perfectly  obfcure  the  air  with  their  num¬ 
bers;  they  begin  their  flight  from  one  neighbouring  i (land  to 
another  immediately  on  l'unfet,  and  return  in  clouds  from  the 
time  it  is  light  till  lun-rife.  They  live  on  fruits;  and  are  fo 
fond  of  the  juice  -of  the  palm-tree,  that  they  will  intoxicate 
themfelves  with  it  till  they  drop  on  the  ground.  It  is  mod 
likely,  from  the  fize  of  their  teeth,  they  are  carnivorous.  Mr. 
Edwards  relates,  that  they  will  dip  into  the  fea  for  fllh. 
They  fwarm  like  bees;  hanging  by  one  another  from  the 
trees  in  great  clufters.  The  Indians  eat  them,  and  declare  the 
flefh  to  be  very  good  :  they  grow  exceffively  fat  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.  The  French  who  live  in  the  Ifle  de  Bour- 
fcon  boil  them  in  their  bouillon,  to  give  it  a  relifh.  The  ne¬ 
groes  hold  them  in  abhorrence.  Many  are  of  an  enormous  fize : 
Beckman  meafured  one,  whofe  extent  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings  was  five  feet  four  inches ;  and  Dampier  another,  which 
extended  farther  than  he  could  reach  with  out-ftretchcd  arms. 
Their  bodies  are  from  the  fize  of  a  pullet  to  that  of  a  dove  : 
their  cry  is  dreadful,  their  fmell  rank,  their  bite,  refiftance, 
and  fiercenefs,  great  when  taken. 

The  ancients  had  fome  knowledge  of  thefe  animals.  Hero¬ 
dotus  mentions  certain  winged  wild  beafts  like  bats,  that  mo- 
lefted  the  Arabs  who  collected  the  caifia,  to  fuch  a  degrep, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  cover  their  faces,  all  but  their  eyes, 
with  (kins,  it  is  very  probable,  as  M.  de  Buffon  remarks,  it 
was  from  fuch  relations  that  poets  formed  their  fi&ions  of 
Harpies. 

Linnaeus  gives  this  fpecies  the  title  of  rampyre;  conjedtur- 
ing  it  to  be  the  kind  which  draws  blood  from  people  in  their 
fleep.  M.  de  Buffon  denies  it ;  aferibing  that  faculty  only  to 
a  fpecies  found  in  South  America.  But  there  is  reafon  to 
imagine  that  this  thirli  after  blood  is  not  confined  to  the  bats 
of  one  continent  nor  to  one  fpecies  :  for  Bontius  and  Nieuboff 
informs  us,  that  the  bats  of  Java  feldom  fail  of  attacking  per- 
fons  who  lie  with  their  feet  uncovered,  whenever  they  can  get 
accefs  ;  and  Gumilla,  after  mentioning  a  greater  and  lefs  Ipe- 
cies  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoque,  declares  them  to  be 
equally  greedy  after  human  blood.  Perfons  thus  attacked 
have  been  known  to  be  near  pafliog  from  ajfound  fleep  into 


eternity.  The  bat  is  fo  dexterous  a  bleeder,  as  to  inlmuate 
its  aculeated  tongue  into  a  vein  without  being  perceived,  and 
then  luck  the  blood  till  it  is  fatiated ;  all  the  while  fanning 
with  its  wings,  and  agitating  the  air  in  that  hot  climate  in  fo 
pleafing  a  manner,  as  to  fling  the  lufferer  into  a  fill  founder 
fleep.  It  is  therefore  very  unfafe  to  reft  either  in  the  open 
air,  or  to  leave  open  any  entrance  to  the! e dangerous  animals  ; 
but  they  do  not  confine  themfelves  to  human  blood;  for  M. 
Condamine  fays,  that  in  certain  parts  of  America  they  have 
deftroyed  all  the  great  cattle  introduced  there  by  the  mif- 
fionaries. 

2.  The  Jpeclrmn,  or  fp.etlre,  with  a  long  nofe;  large 
teeth  ;  long,  broad,  and  upright  ears  :  at  the  end  of  the  nole 
a  long  conic  eredt  membrane,  bending  at  the  end,  and  flexible: 
hair  on  the  body  cinereous,  and  pretty  long  :  wings  full  of  ra¬ 
mified  fibres  :  the  membrane  extends  from  hind  leg  to  hind 
leg:  no  tail;  but  from  the  rump  extend  three  tendons,  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  edge  of  the  membrane.  By  Seba’s  figure 
the  extent  of  the  wings  are  two  feet  two  inches  ;  from  the  end 
of  the  nofe  to  the  rump,  feven  inches  and  an  half.  Inhabits 
South  America;  lives  in  the  palm-trees;  grows  very  fat; 
called  vampyre  by  M.  de  Buffon,  who  fuppofes  it  to  be  the 
fpecies  that  fucks  the  human  blood  :  but  neither  Pifo,  nor  any 
other  writer  who  mentions  the  fadt,  gives  the  lead  defeription 
of  the  kind. 

3.  The  Permian  bat  hath  a  head  like  a  pug  dog ;  large 
ftraight-pointed  ears;  two  canine  teeth,  and  two  fmall  cut¬ 
ting  teeth  between  each,  in  each  jaw :  the  tail  is  inclofed  in 
the  membrane  which  joins  to  each  hind-leg,  and  is  alfo  iup- 
ported  by  two  long  cartilaginous  ligaments  involved  in  the 
membrane  :  colour  of  the  fur,  iron  grey  :  body  equal  to 
that  of  a  middle  fized  rat :  extent  of  the  wings  two  feet  five 
inches. 

4.  The  noEhde  hath  the  nofe  fligbtly  bilobated ;  ears  fmall 
and  rounded;  on  the  chin  a  minute  verruca;  hair  reddilh 
alh-colour  :  length  of  the  rump  two  inches  eight- tenths  ;  tail 
one  inch  feven-tenths ;  gxtent  of  wings  thirteen  inches.  Inha¬ 
bits  Great  Britain  and  France;  flies  high  in  learch  of  food,  not 
Ikimming  near  the  ground.  A  gentleman  informed  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant  of  the  following  fadt  relating  to  thofe  animals,  which  he 
was  witnefs  to  :  that  he  faw  taken  under  the  caves  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge,  in  one  night,  185  ;  the  fecond  ni<:ht, 
fixty-three ;  the  third  night,  two;  and  that  each  that  was 
meafured  had  fifteen  inches  extent  of  wings. 

5.  The  marinas,  common  bat ;  has  a  tail  :  the  lips  and 
nole  are  Ample  ;  and  the  ears  are  (mailer  than  the  head.  It 
inhabits  Europe,  ajid  is  found  in  Britain.  This  animal  flies 
only  during  the  night,  living  chiefly  on  moths:  when  it  lights 
on  the  ground  it  is  unable  to  rile  again  til!  it  has  crawled  to 
fome  height  :  it  remains  torpid  during  winter,  revives  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lpring,  and  comes  abroad  in  the  dufle  of  the 
evening.  This  fpecies  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  when 
full  grown,  and  about  nine  inches  in  extent ;  the  fur  is  of  a 
moufe-colour,  tinged  with  reddifh  ;  it  generally  lkims  near 
the  ground,  with  an  uneven  jerking  flight ;  and  often  feek- 
ing  for  gnats  and  other  aquatic  infedts,  flies  clofe  by  the 
furface  of  water.  It  breeds  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  is  preyed 
on  by  owls. 

Bats  are  very  voracious,  if  proper  food  is  to  be  had  ;  and 
though  moths  and  other  infedts  be  their  natural  and  common 
food,  yet  if  flefh,  whether  raw  or  roafted,  frelh  or  corrupted, 
comes  in  their  way,  they  devour  it  with  greedinefs.  In  this 
country  they  appear  abroad  early  in  the  fpring,  flying  about 
only  in  the  evenings;  but  are  fometimes roufed from  their  tor¬ 
pidity  by  a  warm  day  or  two  during  winter,  and  will  then 
venture  out  in  queft  of  food,  but  recommence  their  ftate  of 
hybernation  whenever  the  cold  returns  :  they  retire  at  the  end 
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of  fummer  into  cave3,  ruined  houfes,  or  the  roofs  and  caves 
of  houfes,  where  they  remain  fufpended  by  the  hind  legs,  and 
enveloped  in  their  wings,  generally  in  large  numbers.  Bats 
may  be  caught  by  means  of  the  flower  cups  of  bur-dock, 
whitened  and  thrown  up  in  the  way  of  their  flight  ;  they 
are  attracted  by  the  whitenefs,  and  the  hooks  of  the  bur, 
flicking  to  their  membranous  wings,  make  them  fall  to  the 
ground. 

VESSEL,  a  general  name  given  to  the  different  forts  of 
fhips  which  are  navigated  on  the  ocean,  or  in  canals  and  rivers. 
It  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied  to  thofe  of  the  fmaller 
kind,  furniflicd  with  one  or  two  mafts.  See  Ship. 

VESTA,  in  pagan  worth  ip,  the  fame  with  Cybele.  See 
Cybele. 

Vesta  the  Younger,  in  pagan  worfhip,  the  goddefs  of  Fire, 
was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Cybele,  and  the  filler  of  Ceres. 
She  was  fo  much  in  love  with  chaftity,  that  on  Jupiter’s  amend¬ 
ing  the  throne  and  offering  to  grant  whatever  die  afked,  the 
only  defired  the  prefervation  of  her  virginity,  which  fhe  ob¬ 
tained. — Vefta  was  not  reprefen  ted  in  her  temple  by  any 
image. 

VESTALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  goddefs  Vefta,  on  the  5th  of  the  ides  of  June  ; 
that  is.  on  the  nin  h  of  the  month. 

VESTALS,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were  prieftefles  of 
the  goddefs  Vefta,  and  had  the  perpetual  fire  committed  to 
their  charge  •  they  were  at  firft  only  four  in  number,  but  af¬ 
terwards  increafed  to  fix ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
number  ever  exceeded  fix,  among  whom  was  one  fupe- 
rior  to  the  reft,  and  called  vejlalis  maxima.  The  veftals 
werechofen  from  fix  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  obliged  to  drift 
continency  for  thirty  years  ;  the  firft  ten  of  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  learning  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  next  ten  in 
the  performance  of  them,  and  the  ten  'aft  in  teaching  them  to 
the  younger  veftals.  The  habit  of  the  veftals  confided  of  an 
head-drefs,  called  infula,  which  fat  clofe  to  the  head,  and 
from  whence  hung  certain  laces  called  villa:  a  kind  of  fur- 
plice  made  of  white  linen,  and  over  it  a  purple  mantle  with  a 
long  train  to  it. 

VESTIBLE,  in  architeflure,  a  kind  of  entrance  into  a  large 
building  ;  being  an  open  place  before  the  hall,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ftaircafe 

VESTRY,  a  place  adjoining  to  a  church,  where  the  veft- 
ments  of  the  minifter  are  kept  ;  and  alfo  a  meeting  at  fuch 
place,  confifting  of  the  minifter,  church-wardens,  and  chief 
men  of  rood  parithes,  who  make  a  parifh  veftry  or  meeting. 
By,  uftom  there  are  feleft  veftries,  being  a  certain  number  of 
perfons  chofen  to  have  the  government  of  the  parifh,  make 
rates,  and  take  the  accounts  of  church-wardens,  & c. 

VESUVIUS,  a  volcanic  mountain  of  Italy,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  remarkable  for  its  eruptions,  recorded  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  biftory.  One  which  happened  in  the 
feventy-ninth  year  of  the  chriflian  aera,  overwhelmed  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeia,  when  the  elder  Pliny  loft 
his  life.  The  principal  eruptions  of  modern  times,  which  have 
been  recorded,  happened  in  the  years  1  538,  163 1,  1 707,  1717, 
1737,  1760,  1761.  1766,  1767,  1779,  and  1794;  of thefe, 
the  firft  in  79,  in  1631,  and  the  laft  in  1794,  appear  to  have 
been  the  mod  tremendous.  In  the  year  1794,  the  mifehief 
was  confiderable  :  the  lava  covered,  and  totally  deftroyed, 
5000  acres  of  rich  vineyards  and  cultivated  land,  and  drove 
the  inhabitants  of  Torre  del  Greco  from  the  town,  nidi  of  the 
houfes  being  either  buried,  or  fo  injured,  as  to  be  uninhabit¬ 
able  :  the  damage  done  to  the  vineyards  by  the  afhes  likewife 
was'immenfe  :  feven  mif  s  eaft  of  Naples,  See  Volcano, 
and  (in  the  Supplement)  JEtna. 


VETCH,  in  botany.  See  Vicia. 
t  VETERAN,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  an  appellation 
given  to  a  foldier  grown  old  in  the  fervice,  or  who  had  made  a 
certain  number  of  campaigns, 

VETERINARY  art.  See  Farriery. 

VEXILLUM,  in  botany;  the  upper  petal  of  a  pea-bloom, 
or  butterfly-fhaped  flower,  which  is  generally  larger  than  any 
of  the  others. 

VIALES,  in  mythology,  a  name  given  among  the  Romans 
to  the  gods  who  had  the  care  and  guard  of  the  roads  and 
highways.  '  » 

VIATICUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation  given 
in  common  to  all  olricers  of  any  of  the  magiftrates,  as  lie  tors, 
accenfi,  J'cribcs,  criers. 

VIBEX,  is  fometimes  ufed,  by  phyficians,  for  a  black  and 
blue  fpot  in  the  Ikin  occafioned  by  an  afflux  or  extravafation 
of  blood. 

VIBRATION,  in  mechanics,  a  regular,  reciprocal  motion 
of  a  body,  as  a  pendulum. 

VIBURNUM,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs 
pentandria,  order  trigynia,  and  in  the  natural  lyftem  arranged 
under  the  43d  order,  Dirmofce.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite 
and  above;  the  corolla  divided  into  five  laciniae ;  the  fruit  a 
monofpermous  berry.  There  are  igfpecies;  two  of  which, 
the  lantana  and  opulus,  are  natives  of  Britain.  1.  The  lan~ 
tana,  common  viburnum,  wayfaring,  or  pliant  meally  tree, 
rifes  with  a  woody  Item,  branching  twenty  feet  high,  having 
very  pliant  flioots  covered  with  a  lightifh -brown  bark  ;  large 
heart-fhaped,  veined,  ferrated  leaves,  white  and  hoary  under¬ 
neath  ;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flow¬ 
ers,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  red  berries,  Ac.  2.  The  opulus, 
or  gelder  rofe ;  confuting  of  two  varieties,  one  with  flat 
flowers,  the  other  globular.  The  former  grows  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  branching  oppofite,  of  an  irregular  growth, 
and  covered  with  a  whitifh  bark  ;  large  lobated  or  three-lobed 
leaves  on  glandulofe  foot-flalks,  and  large  flat  umbels  of  white 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  red  berries, 
The  latter  grows  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  branching  like 
the  other,  garnifhed  with  large  lobated  or  three-lobed  leaves, 
on  glandular  footftalks ;  and  large  globular  umbels  of  white 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  great  abundance.  This 
tree  when  in  bloom  exhibits  a  Angularly  fine  appearance ;  the 
flowers,  though  fmall,  are  collected  numeroufly  into  large 
globular  umbels  round  like  a  ball;  hence  it  is  lomelimes  called 
Jhoiv-ball-trees.  3.  The  timis,  common  lauruftinus,  or  evergreen 
viburnum  ;  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high  or  more,  branching 
numeroufly  from  the  bottom  upwards,  alTuming  a  clofe  bufhy 
growth,  with  the  branches  fomewhat  hairy  and  glandulous ; 
very  clofely  garnifhed  with  oval,  wholly  entire  leaves,  of  a 
firong  green  colour,  placed  in  pairs  oppofite  ;  and  whititli  and 
red  flowers,  collefted  numeroufly  in  large  umbellate  chillers 
all  over  the  plant,  at  the  tides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  from 
January  until  March  or  April,  exhibiting  a  moft  beautiful 
appearance.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties.  All  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  viburnum,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen 
kinds,  being  of  the  tree  kind,  are  woody  and  durable  in 
root,  ftem,  and  branches.  They  may  all  he  propagated  by 
layers  ;  and  are  of  fuch  hardy  temperature,  as  to  grow  freely 
in  the  open  ground  all  the  year,  in  fhrubberies,  and  other 
hardy  plantations. 

VICAR,  a  perlon  appointed  as  deputy  to  another,  to  per¬ 
form  his  funfiions  in  his  abfence,  and  under  h’s  authority. 

Vicar,  in  the  canon-law,  denotes  a  pried  of  a  parifh,  the 
predial  tithes  whereof  are  impropriated  or  appropriated  ;  that 
is,  belong  either  to  a  chapter,  religious  houle,  &c.  or  to  a 
layman  who  receives  them,  and  only  allows  the  vicar  the 
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fmall  tithes,  or  a  convenient  talar y.  See  the  article  Parson* 
and  Vicar. 

VICE,  in  ethics,  is  ordinarily  defined  an  elective  habit,  denot¬ 
ing  either  an  excefs  or  defect  from  the  juft  medium  wherein 
virtue  is  placed. 

Vick,  in  fmithery  and  other  arts  converfant  in  metals,  a 
machine  or  inftrument  fer'ving  to  hold  faft  any  thing  they  are 
at  work  upon,  whether  it  is  to  be  beat,  filed,  or  rivetted. 

Vice  is  alfo  ul'ed  in  the  compofition  of  divers  words  to  de¬ 
note  the  relation  of  hornet liing  that  comes  inftead  or  in  the 
place  of  another  ;  as  vise- admiral,  vice-chancellor,  £cc.  are 
officers  who  take  place  in  the  abfence  of  admirals,  &c. 

VICEROY,  a  governor  of  a  kingdom,  who  commands 
in  the  name  and  inftead  of  a  king,  with  full  and  fovereign  au¬ 
thority. 

VICIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  diadcl- 
phia,  and -order  of  decandria ;  and  in  the  natural  lyftem  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  3 ad  order,  Papdionacece.  The  ftigma  is 
bearded  tranfverfely  on  the  lower  fide.  There  are  20  fpecies, 
i’even  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  moll  important 
of  tnefe  ( are,  1.  The  Jam  a,  common  vetch,  or  tare.  The 
llalks  are  round,  weak,  branched,  about  two  feet  long. 
Pinnae  five  or  (even  pair,  a  little  hairy,  notched  at* the  end. 
Stipula?  dentated.  blowers  light  and  dark  purrle,  on  fhort 
pedicles,  generally  two  together;  pods  crefil ;  feeds  black. 
It  is  known  to  be  an  excellent  fodder  for  horfes.  2.  The 
cracca,  tufted  vetch.  It  has  a  Item  branched,  three  or  four 
feet  long.  Leaves  pinnated;  pinnae  generally  ten  or  twelve 
pairs,  lance- (haped,  downy.  Stipulae  entire.  Flowers  purple, 
numerous,  pendulous,  in  imbricated  fpikes.  It  is  alio  rec¬ 
koned  an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle.  3 .  The  fuba,  or  common 
garden  bean.  It  Is  a  native  of  Egypt.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  require  defeription. 

VICTIM,  denotes  a  facrifice  offered  to  feme  deity,  of  a 
■  living  creature,  as  a!  man  or  beaft,  which  is  llain  to  appeale 
his  wrath,  or  to  obtain  fome  favour. 

VICTOR  (Sextus  Aurelius),  a  Roman  hiftorian,  who 
flouriihed  under  the  emperors  Conftantius  and  Julian  ;  as  we 
learn  from  many  paffages  in  his  own  w'ritings,  and  alfo  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  This  hiftorian  relates,  that  Con¬ 
ftantius  made  him  con lul,  and  honoured  him  with  a  brazen 
ftatue,  on  account  of  his  excellent  qualifications ;  although, 
as  he  owns  of  himfelf,  he  was  born  in  an  obfcure  village,  and 
of  poor  and  illiterate  parents.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
he  w*as  an  African  :  it  is  certain,  that  he  dwells  much  upon 
the  praifes  of  that  country,  which  he  calls  the  glory  of  the 
earth  ;  decus  terrarum.  Two  books  of  his  are  extant  in  the 
hiftorical  way  :  one,  De  r iris  illujlnbus  urbis  Bonne  ;  the  other, 
De  Cccfuribus ;  to  which  is  prefixed  Libellus  de  origine  gentis 
P\.oma/ice.  The  whole  makes  an  abridged  hiftory^qf  Rome, 
from  its  foundation  down  to  the  reign  of  Julian  inclufive. 

VICTORY,  in  pagan  worfliip,  is  reprefented  byUefiod  as 
the  daughter  of  Styx  and  Pallas;  and  Varro  calls  her  the 
daughter  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  The  Romans  eredted  a  temple 
to  her,  where  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  give  fuccefs  to  their 
arms.  They  painted  her  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  clad  in 
cloth  of  gold.  In  fome  medals,  llie  is  reprefented  with 
wings  Hying  through  the  air,  holding  a  laurel  crown  in  one 
hand,  and  a  palm  in  the  other;  but  in  other  medals,  (lie  is 
feen  Handing  upon  a  globe,  with  the  fame  crown  and  branch 
of  palm. 

VIDA  (Marcus  Hieronymus),  bifhop  of  Alva,  in  Mount- 
ferrat,  and  one  of  the  moft  excellent  Latin  poets  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  fince  the  Auguftan  age,  was  born  at  Cremona  in 
1470.  Having  diftinguiffied  himfelf  by  his  learning  and  tafte 
for  literature,  he  was  made  biiliop  of  Alva  in  1552.  After 


continuing  two  years  with  Pope  Clement  VII.  at  Rome,  her 
went  to  refide  upon  his  fee  ;  where,  for  thirty  years,  he  per¬ 
formed  all  the  offices  of  a  good  biffiop  and  a  good  man  ;  and 
though  he  was  mild,  gentle,  and  full  of  goodnefs,  he  was  to 
far  from  wanting  ftpirit,  that  when  the  city  of  Alva  was  be- 
fieged  by  the  French,  he  ufed  all  poffible  means  to  prevent  its 
being  given  up,  by  ftrenuoully  exhorting  the  people,  and,  when 
provifions  were  (carce,  by  lupplying  them  at  his  own  expence. 
His  poetics,  and  poem  on  the  (ilk -worm,  pafs  for  his  mailer- 
piece;  his  poem  on  the  game  of  chefs  is  Yfo  greatly-  ad¬ 
mired.  He  alfo  wrote  hymns,  eclogues,  and  a  poem  entitled 
Chnj'tiados,  in  fix  books ;  all  which  are  in  Latin,  and  have 
gained  him  a  great  reputation.  His  works  in  profe  eonfift  of 
dialogues,  fynodical  conftitutions,  letters,  and  other  pieces. 
Fie  died  in  1366,  foon  after  his  being  made  biffiop  of  Cre¬ 
mona. 

VIENNA,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Aufiria,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  of  the  whole  German  empire,  is  the  place  where 
the  emperor  refides.  The  city  itlelf  is  not  of  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  nor  can  it  be  enlarged,  it  being  limited  by  a  very  ftrong 
fortification  ;  but  it  is  very  populous.  The  ftreets,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  buiH  h'gh.  Some  of  the 
public  buikfings  are  magnificent ;  but  they  appear  externally 
to  no  great  advantage,  on  account  or  the  narrownefs  of  the 
ftreets.  The  chief  of  them  are  the  imperial  palace,  the  li¬ 
brary*,  and  the  mufeum  ;  the  palaces  of  the  princes  Lichten- 
ftein,  Eugene,  See.  Vienna  was  twice  ineffe&ually  befieged 
by  the  Turks;  namely*,  in  1^89  and  16S3.  At  the  latter 
period,  the  liege  was  railed  by  John  Sobiclki,  king  of  Poland, 
who  totally  defeated  the  Turkiffi  army  before  the  walls  of  this 
place.  There  is  no  great  danger  that  Vienna  will  ever  again 
be  fubjedf  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  liege.  Yet,  in  cafe  this 
ftiould  happen,  a  meafure  has  been  taken,  which  will  prevent 
the  necelfity  of  deftroying  the  fuburbs ;  namely,  no  houfes 
without  the  walls  are  allowed  to  be  built  nearer  to  the  glacis 
than  600  yards ;  fo  that  there  is  a  circular  field  of  that 
breadth  all  round  the  town,  which,  exclulive  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  above  mentioned,  has  a  very  beautiful  and  falutary  effedt. 
Thefe  magnificent  fuburbs,  and  the  town  together,  are  faid 
to  contain  above  300,000  inhabitants ;  yet  the  former  are 
not  near  fo  populous,  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  as  the  town ; 
becaufe  many  houfes  in  the  fuburbs  have  extenfive  gardens  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  and  many  families,  who  live  during  the 
winter  within  the  fortifications,  fpend  the  fummer  in  the 
fuburbs.  The  cathedral  is  built  of  free-ftone,  is  114  yards 
long,  and  forty-eight  broad,  and  the  fteeple  is  447  feet  high. 
Inltead  of  a  weather-cock  there  was  a  Turkiffi  crefcent,  in 
memory  of  the  fiege  in  1589;  but  after  the  fecond  liege  in 
1683,  they  changed  it  for  a  golden  crofs,  which  three  months 
after  was  thrown  down  by  a  ftorm.  At  prefent  there  is  a 
black  fpread  eagle,  over  which  is  a  gilded  crofs.  Joining  to 
this  church  is  the  archbiffiop’s  palace,  the  front  of  which  is 
very*  fine.  The  univerlity  had  feveral  thoufand  ftudents,  who, 
when  this  city  was  befieged,  mounted  guard,  as  they  did  alfo 
in  1741.  Befides  this,  there  is  the  academy  of  Lower  Auftria ; 
and  the  archducal  library  is  much  frequented  by  foreigners, 
as  it. contains  above  100,000  printed  books,  and  10,000  ma- 
nulcripts.  The  academy  of  painting  is  remarkable  for  the 
fine  pictures  it  produces.  The  archducal  treafury,  and  a  ca¬ 
binet  of  curiofities  of  the  houle  of  Auftria,  are  great  rarities. 
The  inhabitants,  in  general,  live  in  a  fplendid  manner ;  and 
people  of  diftinction  have  all  forts  of  wines  at  their  tables, 
which  they  are  very  free  with  to  foreigners.  There  is  a  fort  of 
harbour  on  the  Danube,  where  there  are  magazines  of  naval 
ftores,  and  fhips  have  been  fitted  out  to  ferve  on  that  river 
againft  the  Turks.  Vienna  is  an  archbiffiop’s  fee.  It  is  feated 
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*t  the  place  where  the  river  Vienna,  or  Wien,  falls  into  the 
Danube,  thirty  miles  weft  of  Pretburgh,  3  50  north-north-eaft 
of  Rome,  520  lbuth-eaft  by  fouth  of  Amfterdam,  565  eaft  of 
Paris,  and  680  eaft- fouth-eaft  of  London.  E.  Long.  16.  28. 
N.  Lat.  48.  13. 

VIGIL,  in  church-hiftory,  is  the  eve  or  next  day  before  any 
folemn  feaft ;  becaufe  then  Chriftians  were  wont  to  watch, 
faft,  and  pray  in  their  churches. 

Vigils  of  Plants,  a  term  under  which  botanifts  compre¬ 
hend  the  precile  time  of  the  day  in  which  the  flowers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  open,  expand,  and  Unit.  As  all  plants  do  not 
flower  in  thb  fame  feafon,  cr  month  ;  in  like  manner,  thofe 
which  flower  the  fame  dav,  in  the  fame  place,  do  not  open  an,d 
fhut  precifely  at  the  fame  hour.  Some  open  in  the  morning, 
as  the  lip -flowers,  and  compound  flowers  with  flat  fpreading 
petals  ;  others  at  noon,  as  the  mallows  ;  and  a  third  fet  in  the ' 
evening,  or  after  fun-fet,  as  feme  geraniums  and  opuntias  : 
the  hour  of  fliutting  is  equally  determined.  Of  thofe  which 
open  in  the  morning,  fume  fhut  foon  after,  while  others  remain 
expanded  till  night. 

The  hours  of" opening,  like  the  time  of  flowering,  feem  to 
vary,  according  to  the  fpecies  of  the  plant,  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  and  that  of  the  feafon.  Flowers,  whofc  extreme 
delicacy  would  be  hurt  by  the  ftrong  impreflions  of  an  at  dent 
fun,  do  not  open  till  night ;  thofe  which  require  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  to  elevate  their  juices  ;  in  other  words,  whofe 
juices  do  not  rife  but  in  the  morning  or  evening,  do  not  ex¬ 
pand  till  then ;  whilft  thofe  which  need  a  more  lively  heat  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  expand  at  noon,  when  the  fun  is  in  his  me¬ 
ridian  ftrength.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  heat  of  the  air  being 
greater  betwixt  the  tropics  than  elfewhere,  plants  which  are 
tranfported  from  thofe  climates  into  the  cold  or  temperate 
climates  of  Europe,  expand  their  flowers  much  later  than  in 
their  native  foil.  Thus,  a  flower  which  opens  in  futnmer  at 
fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  at  Senegal,  will  not  open  at  the 
fame  feafon  in  France  and  England  till  eight  or  nine,  nor  jn 
Sweden  till  ten. 

Linnaeus  diftinguifhes  by  the  general  name  of folar  (J tores 
Jolares )  all  thofe  flowers  which  obferve  a  determinate  time  in 
opening  and  {hutting.  Thefe  flowers  are  again  divided,  from 
certain  circumftances,  into  three  fpecies,  or  kinds  : 

Equinottial  flowers  (jlorcs  cequindxialis )  are  fuch  as  open 
or  fliut  at  all  feafons,  at  a  certain  fixed  or  determinate  hour. 

Tropical  flowers  (J, lores  tropici )  are  fuch  whole  hour  of 
opening  is  not  fixed  at  all  feafons,  but  accelerated  or  retarded 
according  as  the  length  of  the  day  is  increafed  or  diminifned. 

Meteorous  flowers  (/lores  meteoricij  are  fuch  whofe  hour  of 
expanfion  depends  upon  the  dry  or  humid  fiate  of  the  air,  and 
the  greater  or  lefs  piellure  of  the  atmofpherc.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  Siberian  fow-thiftle,  which  fhuts  at  night  if  the  enfuing 
day  is  to  be  clear  and  ferene,  and  opens  if  it  is  to  be  cloudy 
and  rainy.  In  like  manner  the  African  marigold,  which  in 
dry  or  ferene  weather  opens  at  fix  or  fetfen  in  the  morning, 
and  (huts  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  is  a  fure  indication 
that  rain  will  fall  during  the  courfe  of  the  day,  when  it  conti« 
nues  fliut  after  feven. 

VIGO,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain!  in  Galicia,  with  an  old 
caftle  and  a  fort.  It  is  leafed  in  a  fertile  country  by  the  fea- 
fide.  It  was  rendered  famous  by  a  fea-fight  between  the  con¬ 
federate  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  George  Rook,  and  a  fquadron 
of  French  men-of-war,  while  the  Duke  of  Ormond  with  a 
body  of  land-forces  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  caftles  which 
defended  the  harbour.  Admiral  Hopfon  having  with  infinite 
danger  broke  through  the  boom  made  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  the  Englifli  took  four  galleons  and  five  large  men-of- 
war,  and  the  Dutch  five  galic-ons  and  one  man-of-war.  Four 
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galleons,  with  fourteen  men-of-war,  were  deftroyed,  with 
abundance  of  plate  and  other  rich  effe£ts.  W.  Long.  8,  21. 
N.  Lat.  42.  3. 

VILLA  franca,  the  name  ef  feveral  towns  ;  one  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  three  miles  eaft  of  Nice ;  another  of  Catalonia,  eighteen 
miles  weft  of  Barcelona  ;  a  third,  the  capital  of  St.  Michael, 
one  of  the  Azores  ;  and  a  fourth,  a  town  of  Eftremadura  in 
Spain,  fifty-feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Salamanca. 

VILLAGE,  an  aflemblage  of  houles  inhabited  chiefly  by 
peafants  and  farmers,  and  having  no  market,  whereby  it  is 
diflinguifhed  from  a  town.  The  word  is  French,  formed  of 
vil,  or  tills,  “  low,  mean,  contemptible:”  or  rather,  from, 
the  Latin  villa,  a  country-houfe  or  farm. 

VILLAIN,  or  Villein,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  de¬ 
notes  a  man  of  fervile  or  bafe  condition,  viz.  a  bond-man  or 
fervant. 

VILLARS  (Lewis  Hector  duke  de),  marlhal  of  France, 
grandee  of  Spain,  &c.  and  a  very  brave  general,  was  the  fon. 
of  Peter  marquis.de  Villars,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family. 
He  was  at  firft  aid-de-camp  to  Marlhal  de  Bellefons,  his  cou- 
fin  ;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  feveral  fieges  and  battles  till 
the  year  1702,  when  having  obtained  the  viifory  at  Fred- 
linghem  from  the  Prince  of  Baden,  he  was  made  marlhal  of 
France.  The  marlhal  de  Villars  took  the  fort  of  Kell  the 
year  following,  and  gained  a  battle  at  Hochftet  in  concert 
with  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria.  In  1707  he  forced  the  lines  of 
StolhofFen,  and  railed  large  contributions  from  the  ^nemy  : 
but  in  1709,  he,  in  conjumSlion  with  Marfhal  Bouflers,  was 
entirely  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet,  when  Marfhal  Villars  was  wounded  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  aftion.  In  1712  he  gained  much  glory  by 
forcing  the  intrenchments  at  Denain  on  the  Scheld ;  which 
was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Marchiennes,  Douay,  Bou- 
chain,  Landau,  Friburg,  &c.  and  by  the  peace  concluded  at 
Raftat,  between  the  emperor  and  France  in  1714.  The  Mar¬ 
lhal  de  Villars,  who  had  been  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of 
Raftat,  was  made  prefident  of  the  council  of  war  in  1715, 
then  counfellor  of  the  regency,  and  minifter  of  ftate.  In  1 733 
he  was  nominated  to  command  in  Italy  under  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  the  French  king  declared  him  marlhal -general  of 
his  camps  and  armies;  a  title  which  had  not  been  granted  to 
any  one  fince  the  Marlhal  Turenne,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  was  ever  honoured  with  it.  The  Marlhal  de 
Villars  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Pifighitona,  Milan,  Novara, 
andTortona.  But  having  opened  the  following,  campaign, 
he  fell  lick,  and  died  at  Turin,  in  1734,  aged  eighty-two. 
The  Memoirs  of  M.  dc  Villars  have  been  publiihed  in  Hol¬ 
land,  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  written  by  himfelf. 

VILLENAGE,  in  law.  The  folk-land  or  eftates  held  in 
villenage,  was  a  fpecies  of  tenure  neither  ftriflly  feodal,  Nor¬ 
man,  or  S&fcon  ;  but  mixed  and  compounded  of  them  all ; 
and  whicbfalfo,  on  account  of  the  heriots  that  ulually  attend 
it,  may  feem  to  have  fomewhat  Danilh  in  its  compofition. 
Under  the  Saxon  government  there  were,  as  Sir  William 
Temple  fpeaks,  a  f  ort  of  people  in  a  condition  of  downright 
fervitude,  ufed  and  employed  in  the  molt  fervile  works,  and 
belonging,  both  they,  their  children,  and  efte&s,  to  the  lord 
of  the  foil,  like  the  reft  of  the  cattle  or  flock  upon  it.  Thele 
feem  to  have  been  thofe  who  held  what  was  called  the  fol Is¬ 
land,  from  which  they  were  removeable  at  the  lord’s  pleafure. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  here,  it  feems  not  improbable, 
that  they,  who  were  ftrangers  to  any  other  than  a  feodal  ftate, 
might  give  fome  fparks  of  enfranrhifement  to  fuch.  wretched 
perfons  as  fell  to  their  lhare,  by  admitting  them,  as  well  as 
others,  to  the  oath  of  fealty  ;  which  conferred  a  right  of  pro¬ 
tection,  and  railed  the  tenant  to  a  kind  of  efiate  fuperior  te 
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downright  fiavery,  but  inferior  to  every  other  condition.  This 
they  called  vi/lenage,  and  the  tenants  villeins. 

Thel'e  villeins,  belonging  principally  to  lords  of  manors, 
were  either  villeins  regardant,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor 
or  land ;  or  elfe  they  were  in  grofs,  or  at  large,  that  is,  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  perfon  of  the  lord,  and  transferable  by  deed  from' 
one  owner  to  another.  They  could  not  leave  their  lord  with¬ 
out  his  permiffion  ;  but,  if  they  ran  away,  or  were  purloined 
from  him,  might  be  claimed  and  recovered  by  adtion,  like 
beads  or  other  chattels.  They  held  indeed  fmall  portions  of 
land  by  way  of  fuftaining  themfelves  and  families  :  but  it  was 
at  the  mere  will  of  the  lord,  who  might  difpoffets  them  when¬ 
ever  he  pleafed ;  and  it  was  upon  villein  lervices,  that  is,  to 
carry  out  dung,  to  hedge  and  ditch  the  lord’s  demefnes,  and 
any  other  the  meaneft  offices  :  and  their  lervices  were  not  only 
bafe,  but  uncertain  both  as  to  their  time  and  quantity. 

A  villein  could  acquire  no  property  either  in  lands  or 
goods:  if  he  purchafed  either,  the  lord  might  feize  them  to 
his  own  ufe  :  unlefs  he  contrived  to  difpole  of  them  again  be¬ 
fore  the  lord  had  firized  them,  for  the  lord  had  then  loft  his 
opportunity. 

In  many  places  alfo  a  fine  was  payable  to  the  lord,  if  the 
villein  prefumed  to  marry  his  daughter  to  any  one  without 
leave  from  the  lord  :  and,  by  the  common  law,  the  lord  might 
alfo  bring;  an  action  againft  the  hulband  for  damages  in  thus 
purloining  his  property.  For  the  children  of  villeins  were  alfo 
in  the  fame  ftate  of  bondage  with  their  parents  ;  whence  they 
were  called  in  Latin  nativi,  which  gave  rife  to  the  female  ap¬ 
pellation  of  a  villein,  who  was  called  a  neife.  In  cafe  of  a 
marriage  between  a  freeman  and  a  neife,  or  a  villein  and  a 
freewoman,  the  i.ffue  followed  the  condition  of  the  father,  be¬ 
ing  free  if  he  was  free,  and  villein  if  he  was  vijlein  ;  contrary 
to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  partus  J'equitur  ventrem. 
But  no  baftard  could  be  born  a  villein,  becaule  by  another 
maxim  of  our  law  he  is  nuUiusjilius  ;  and  as  he  can  gain  no¬ 
thing  by  inheritance,  it  were  hard  that  he  ffiould  loj'c  his 
natural  freedom  by  it.  The  law,  however,  protected  the  per- 
fons  of  villeins  againft  atrocious  injuries  of  the  lord  :  for  he 
might  not  kill  or  maim  his  villein  ;  though  he  might  beat  him 
with  impunity. 

Villeins  might  be  enfranchifed  by  manumilfion.  In  procefs 
of  time  they  gained  confiderable  ground  on  their  lords  ;  and  in 
particular  ltrcngthened  the  tenure  of  their  eftates  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  that  they  came  to  have  in  them  anintereft  in  many  places 
full  as  good,  in  others  better  than  their  lords.  For  the  good¬ 
nature  and  benevolence  of  many  lords  of  manors  having,  time 
out  of  mind,  permitted  their  villeins  and  their  children  to  en¬ 
joy  their  poll’elfions  without  interruption,  in  a  regular  courfc 
of  defeent,  the  common  law,  of  which  cuftom  is  the  life,  now 
gave  them  title  to  prclcribe  againft  their  lords  :  and,  on  per¬ 
formance  of  the  lame  fervices,  to  hold  their  lands,  in  lpi  e  of 
any  determination  of  the  lord’s  will.  For  though  in  general 
they  are  ftill  laid  to  hold  their  eftates  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
yet  it  is  fuch  a  will  as  is  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor; 
which  cuftoms  are  prelerved  and  evidenced  by  the  rolls  of  the 
fevc-rai  courts-baron  in  which  they  are  entered,  or  kept  on 
foot  by  the  conftant  immemorial  ufage  of  the  feveral  manors 
in  which  the  lands  lie.  And  as  fuch  tenants  had  nothing 
to  Ihow  for  their  eftates  but  thel'e  culloms,  and  admiffions  in 
purfuanee  of  them,  entered  on  thole  rolls,  or  the  copies  of 
kich  entries  witnelled  by  the  fteward,  they  now  began  to  be 
called  tenants  by  copy  of  court-roll,  and  their  tenure  itlelf  a  co¬ 
pyhold. 

Privileged  Vjllenage,  a  fpecies  of  tenure  otherwife  called 
vellcin-J'ocage.  See  Tenure.  Ancient  demefne  confifts.of 
thofe  lands  or  manors  which,  though  now  perhaps  granted  out 
to  private  fubjeCls,  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  crown 


in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confelfor,  or  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ;  and  fo  appear  to  have  been,  by  the  great  furvey  in 
the  exchequer,  called  doomfday-book.  The  tenants  of  thel’e 
lands,  under  the  crown,  were  not  all  of  the  lame  order  or 
degree.  Some  of  them,  as  Britton  teftifies,  continued  for  a 
long  time  pure  and  ablolute  villeins,  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  lord ;  and  common  copyholders  in  only  a  few  points. 
Others  were  in  a  great  meafure  enfranchifed  by  the  royal  fa¬ 
vour  ;  being  only  bound  in  refpebt  of  their  lands  to  perform 
fome  of  the  better  fort  of  villein-fervices  :  but  thofe  determi¬ 
nate  and  certain  ;  as,  to  plough  the  king’s  land  for  lb  many 
days,  to  lupply  his  court  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  provifions, 
and  the  like  ;  all  of  which  are  now  changed  into  pecuniary 
rents :  and  in  confideration  hereof  they  had  many  immuni¬ 
ties  and  privileges  granted  to  tin  nr  ;  as,  to  try.the  right  of 
their  property  in  a  peculiar  court  of  their  own,  called  a  court 
of  ancient  demefne,  by  a  peculiar  procefs  denominated  a  writ 
of  right  clofe:  not  to  pay  toll  or  taxes;  not  to  contribute  to 
the  expcnces  of  knights  of  the  ffiire;  not  to  be  put  on  juries, 
and  the  like. 

Thefe  tenants  therefore,  though  their  tenure  be  abfolutely 
copyhold,  yet  have  an  intereft  equivalent  to  a  freehold  :  for 
though  their  fervices  were  of  a  bafe  and  villenous  original, 
yet  the  tenants  were' efteemed  in  all  other  refpebts  to  be  highly 
privileged  villeins ;  and  efpecially  for  that  their  fervices  were 
fixed  and  determinate,  and  that  they  could  not  be  compelled 
(like  pure  villeins)  to  relinquiffi  thofe  tenements  at  the  lord’s 
will,  or  to  hold  them  againft  their  own:  et  idea  (fays  Brabton) 
dicuntur  liberi. 

Lands  holding  by  this  tenure  are  therefore  a  fpecies  of  co¬ 
pyhold,  and  as  fuch  prelerved  and  exempted  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  ftatute  of  Charles  II.  Yet  they  differ  from  com¬ 
mon  copyholds,  principally  in  the  privileges  before  mentioned; 
as  alfo  they  differ  from  freeholders  by  one  efpecial  mark  and 
tinbture  of  villenagc,  noted  by  Brabtori,  and  remaining  to  this 
day;  viz.  that  they  cannot  be  conveyed  from  man  to  man  by 
the  general  common-law  conveyances  of  feoffment,  and  the 
reft ;  but  muft  pals  by  furrender  to  the  lord  or  his  fteward,  in 
the  manner  of  common  copyholds;  yet  with  this  difference, 
that,  in  the  furrenders  of  thefe  lands  in  ancient  demefne,  it  is 
not  ufed  to  fay,  “  to  hold  at  the  will  of  their  lord,”  in  their 
copies;  but  only,  “  to  hold  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
manor.” 

VILLI,  among  botanifts,  a  kind  of  down  like  Ihort  hair, 
with  which  fome  trees  abound. 

VILL1ERS  (George  duke  of  Buckingham),  an  ingenious 
and  witty  nobleman,  whofe  mingled  charabter  rendered  him  at 
once  the  ornament  and  difgrace,  the  envy  and  ridicule,  of  the 
court  he  lived  in,  was  fon  to  that  famous  ftatefman  and  favou¬ 
rite  of  king  Charles  I.  who  loft  his  life  by  the  hands  of  lieute¬ 
nant  Felton.  He  was  born  in  1627,  the  year  before  the  fatal 
cataftrophe  of  his  father’s  death.  The  early  parts  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  he  received  from  various  domeftic  tutors,  after  which  he 
was  lome  time  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

As  to  his  perfonal  charafter,  it  is  impolhble  to  fay  any  thing 
in  its  vindication  ;  for  though  his  feverelt  enemies  ac  cnowlcdge 
him  to  have  pollellcd  great  vivacity  and  a  quicknefs  of  parts 
.peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  ridicule,  yet  his  wanneft 
advocates  have  never  attributed  to  him  a  fingle  virtue.  His 
generality  was  protufentfs,  hri  wit  malevolence,  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  paffions  his  foie  aim  through  life,  his  very  talents 
caprice,  and  even  his  gallantry  the  mere  love  of  plealure.  But 
it  is  impolfible  to  draw  his  charabler  with  equal  beauty,  or 
with  more  juftice,  than  in  that  given  of  him  by  Dryden, 
in  his  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  under  the  name  of  Zimri,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

As  a  writer,  however,  he  (lands  in  a  quite  different  point 
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©f  view.  There  we  Tec  the  wit,  and  forget  the  libertine. — 
Ilis  poerps,  which  indeed  are  not  very  numerous,  are  capital 
in  their  kind  ;  but  what  will  immortalize  his  memory  while 
language  lliall  be  underftood,  or  true  wit  relifhed,  is  his  cele¬ 
brated 'comedy  of  The  RehearJ'al. 

VILLOSE,  or  Villous,  fomething  abounding  with  villi  or 
fibres  like  fhort  hair;  Inch  is  one  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach. 

VINCA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  pentan- 
ilria,  and  order  of  monogynia and  in'  the  natural  fyftem 
arranged  under  the  30th  order,  Conturtrc.  The  corolla  is 
twifted ;  there  are  two  ere6t  follicles  ;  the  feeds  are  naked. 
There  are  five  -fpecies  ;  only  two  of  which  are  natives  of 
Britain  :  1.  The  major,  great  periwinckle.  It  has  a  woody, 

er eft  Hem ;  leaves  broader  and  fharper  pointed ;  pedicles 
of  the  flowers  ftraight,  and  calyx  as  long  as  the  tube  ;  other- 
wife  like  the  former.  2.  The  minor,  lrnall  periwinckle,  has 
a  woody,  creeping,  (lender,  crooked  Item  ;  leaves  long,  oval, 
entire,  pointed,  oppofite,  glofly.  Flowers  tingle,  on  long 
curved  pedicles  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves,  which  are  large  and 
blue. 

ST.  VINCENT,  an  ifland  in  the  "Weft  Indies,  about  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  This  itland  was  only  in¬ 
habited  by  native  Caribbs  till,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
laft  century,  a  {hip  from  Guinea,  with  a  large  cargo  of  (laves, 
•was  either  wrecked  or  run  afhore  upon  the  ifland  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  into  the  woods  and  mountains  of  which  great  numbers 
of  the  negroes  efcaped,  whom  the  Indians  fuff’ered  to  remain. 
Partly  by  the  acceifion  of  runaway  flaves  from  Barbadoes,  and 
partly  by  the  children  they  had  by  the  Indian  women,  thefe 
Africans  became  very  numerous  ;  lo  that  about  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century  they  conftrained  the  Indians  to  retire 
into  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  people,  as  may 
be  reafonably  fuppofed,  were  much  difiatisfied  with  this  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  complained  of  it  occafionally  both  to  the  Englifh 
and  to  the  French,  that  came  to  wood  and  water  amongft 
them.  The  latter  at  length  lutfercd  themfelves  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  attack  thefe  invaders.  After  much  deliberation, 
in  the  year  1719,  they  came  with  a  confiderable  force 
from  Martinico,  and  landing  without  much  oppofition,  began 
to  burn  the  negro  huts,  and  deftroy  their  plantations,  fuppof- 
ing  that  the  Indians  would  have  attacked  thenY  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  if  they  had  done,  the  blacks  had  probably  been 
extirpated,  or  forced  to  lubmit,  and  become  flaves.  But 
either  from  fear  or  policy,  the  Indians  did  nothing,  and 
the  negroes  fallying  in  the  night,  and  retreating  to  inaccelfible 
places  in  the  day,  deftroved  fo  many  of  the  French  (amongft 
whom  was  Mr.  Paulian,  major  of  Martinique,  who  com¬ 
manded  them),  that  they  were  forced  to  retire.  When  by  this 
experiment  they  were  convinced  that  force  would  not  do,  they 
had  recourfe  to  fair  means,  and  by  dint  of  perfuafions  and  pre- 
fents,  patched  up  a  peace  with  the  negroes  as  well  as  the 
Indians,  from  which  they  received  great  advantage.  Things 
were  in  this  fituation,  when  captain  Uring  came  with  a  conti- 
derable  armament  to  take  potfeflion  of  St.  Lucia  and  this 
ifland,  in  virtue  of  a  grant  from  King  George  I.  to  the  Duke  of 
Montague.  When  the  French  had  diflodged  this  gentleman, 
by  a  fuperior  force  from  St.  Lucia,  he  fent  Captain  Braithwaite 
lo  try  what  could  he  done  at  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  in  which 
he  was  not  at  all  more  fuccefsful.  After  this  the  country  be¬ 
came  a  theatre  of  favage  hoftilities  between  the  negroes  and 
the  Charaibes,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  the  former  were 
generally  victorious ;  it  is  certain  that  they  proved  lo  in  the 
end,  their  numbers,  in  1 763,  being  computed  at  2000 ;  whereas 
ef  the  red  or  native  Charaibes,  there  were  not  left  more  than 
100  families,  and  mod  of  thefe  are  by  this  time  faid  to  be  ex¬ 
terminated.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
African  intruders  have  adopted  mull  of  the  Charaibean  mau- 
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ners  and  cuftoms;  among  the  reft,  the  pra&ice  of  flattening 
the  foreheads  of  their  infants  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  chiefly  from 
this  circumftancc  that  they  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
black  Charaibes.  St.  Vincent  being  ceded  to  the  Englifh  by 
the  peace  of  Baris,  in  the  year  1763,  the  firft  mcafure  of  the 
Englifh  government  was  to  difpofe  of  the  lands,  without  any 
regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Charaibes  of  either  race;  which  in 
truth,  were  contidered  as  of  no  confequcnce  or  validity.  This 
gave  rife  to  a  war  with  the  Charaibes,  in  the  courfe  of  which, 
it  became  the  avowed  intention  of  government  to  exterminate 
thofe  miferable  people  altogether,  or  by  conveying  them  to  / 
barren  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  confign  them  over  to 
a  lingering  deftruftion.  By  repeated  protefts  and  representa¬ 
tions  from  the  military  officers  employed  in  this  difgraceful 
bufinefs,  and  the  dread  of  parliamentary  enquiry,  adminiftra- 
tion  at  length  thought  proper  todefift,  and  the  Charaibes  after 
furrendering  part  of  their  lands,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
remainder  unmolefted.  On  the  19th  of  June  1 7  79,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  (hared  the  common  fate  of  moll  of  the  Britifh  Weft-Indian 
pofleffi'ons,  in  that  unfortunate  war  with  America,  which  fwal- 
Iowed  up  all  the  rel'ources  of  the  nation,  being  captured  by  a 
finall  body  of  troops  from  Martinico,  confiding  of  only  450 
men,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy.  It 
contained  at  that  time  fixty-one  l'ugar  eftates,  300  acres  in 
coftee,  200  acres  in  cacao,  400  in  cotton,  rjo  in  indigo, 
and  500  in  tobacco,  befides  land  appropriated  to  the  railing 
provifions.  Inch  as  plantains,  yams,  maize,  fkc.  All  the  reft 
of  the  country,  excepting  the  few  fpots  that  had  been  cleared 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Charaibes,  retained  its  native  woods. 
St.  Vincent  contains  about  84,000  acres,  which  are  every¬ 
where  well  watered,  but  the  country  is  very  generally  moun¬ 
tainous  and  rugged;  the  intermediate  valleys,  however,  are 
fertile  in  a  high  degree,  the  foil  confiding  chiefly  of  a 
fine  mould,  compofed  of  (and  and  clay,  well  adapted  for  fugar. 
The  extent  of  country  at  p  re  fent  pofiefied  by  Britifh  fubje<5ti 
is  23,605  acres,  and  about  as  much  mare  is  fuppofed  t» 
be  held  by  the  Charaibes.  All  the  remainder  is  thought  in¬ 
capable  of  cultivation  or  improvement.  The  governor’s  falary 
is  2000I.  fterling,  one  half  of  which  is  raifed  within  the 
ifland,  the  other  half  is  paid  him  out  of  the  exchequer  of 
Great  Britain.  The  number  of  inhabitants  appears,  by 
the  laft  returns  to  government,  to  be  1450  whites,  and  1 1,853 
negroes.  During  the  prefent  war,  the  Caribs  revolted  ;  and, 
affilted  by  the  French,  fpread  defplation  over  the  whole  ifland. 
By  the  exertions  of  the  governor,  however,  and  the  Britifh 
forces  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  revolt  is  in  a  great  meafiire 
quelled,  though  it  will  be  long  before  things  are  reftored  to 
their  former  date.  Ixing  61.  W.  Greenwich.  Lat.  13.  jo.  N. 

VINCI  (Leonardo  da),  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter,  de- 
feended  from  a  noble  Tul'can  family,  was  born  in  the  caft’e  of 
Vinci  npar  Florence  in  1445.  He  was  placed  under  Andrea 
Verochia,  a  celebrated  painter  in  that  city;  but  foon  furpafted 
him  and  all  his  predecefiors  fo  much,  as  to  be  reputed 
the  matter  of  the  third  or. golden  age  of  modern  painting.  But 
his  ft u dies  were  far  from  terminating  here ;  no  man’s  genius 
was  more  univerfal ;  he  applied  him  felt  to  arts,  to  literature, 
and  to  the-’accomplifhmcnts  of  the  body  ;  and  he  excelled  in 
every  thing  which  he  attempted.  Lewis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan 
prevailed  on  him  to  be  dire£lor  of  the  academy  for  architec¬ 
ture  he  had  juft  eftablifhed  ;  where  Leonardo  loon  baniftied  all 
the  Gothic  fafliions,  and  reduced  every  thing  to  the  happy 
fimplierty  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  li vie.  By  the  duke's 
order,  he  con  (trusted  the  famous  aqueduct  that  (applies  the 
city  of  Milan  with  water  :  this  canal  goes  by  the  name  or 
Mortefana,  being  above  zoo  miles  in  length,  and  conducts  th.> 
water  o.  the  river  Adda  quite  to  the  walls  of  tt.e  city. 
In  1479  h®  was  defired  to  conltruCt  lylne  new  device  for  the 
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entertainment  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  was  then  to  make 
his  entrance  into  Milan.  Leonardo  accordingly  made  a  very 
curious  automaton  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  which  marched  out 
to  meet  the  king,  reared  up  on  its  hinder  legs  before  him,  and 
opening  its  bread,  difplayed  an  efcutcheon  with  dears  de  lys 
quartered  on  it.  The  diforders  of  Lombardy,  with  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  his  patrons  the  Sforzi,  obliging  Leonardo  to  quit 
Milan,  he  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  fldurifhed  under  the 
Medici ;  here  he  raifed  the  envy  of  Michael  Angelo,  who 
was  his  contemporary;  and  Raphael,  from  the  Rudy  of  his 
works,  acquired  his  beft  manner  of.  defigning.  At  length,  on 
the- invitation  of  Francis  I.  he  removed  to  France  when  above 
70  yeai's  of  age;  where  the  journey  and  change  of  climate 
threw  him  into  his  lad  fieknels  •.  he  languiihed  for  l'ome 
months  at  Fontainbleau,  where  the  King  came  frequently  to 
fee  him  ;  and  one  day  rifing  up  in  his  bed  to  acknowledge  the 
honour  done  him,  he  fainted,  and  Francis  fupporting  him, 
Leonardo  died  in  his  arms.  His  death  happened  in  1520. 
Some  of-  his  paintings  are  to  be  feen  in  England  and  other 
countries,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  in  Florence  and 
France.  He  compofed  a  great  number  of  difeourfes  on  curious 
fubjefls  ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  publifhed  but  his 
treatife  on  the  Art  of  Painting. 

VINCULUM,  in  algebra,  a  character  in  form  of  a  line,  or 
ftroke  drawn  over  a  factor,  divifor,  or  dividend,  when  com¬ 
pounded  of  feveral  letters  or  quantities  to  conneft  them,  and 
Slews  that  they  arc  to  be  multiplied  or  divided,  &c.  together 
by  the  other  terms. 

Thus  dx  &  +  L — c  {hows  that  d  is  to  be  multiplied  into 

*  -f-  b — c, 

VINE,  in  botany.  See  Vitis. 

VINEGAR,  Acetum,  an  agreeable  acid  and  penetrating 
liquor,  prepared  from  wine,  cyder,  beer,  and  other  liquors  ; 
of  confiderable  ufe,  both  as  a  medicine  and  a  fauce.  The 
word  is  French,  vinaigre ;  - formed  from  vi/i,  “wine;”  and 
aigre ,  “  four.”  See  Acetum,  and  Chemistry. 

The  procefs  indicated  by  Boerhaave  for  making  vinegar  is 
dill  the  mod  frequently  ufed.  It  confids  in  fixing  two  cades 
in  a  warm  room  or  place.  Two  falfe  bottoms  of  bafket- 
work  are  fixed  at  a  certain  didance  from  the  bottom,  upon 
which  the  refufe  of  grapes  and  vine  twigs  are  placed.  One  of 
thefe  tuns  is  filled  with  wine,  and  the  other  only  half  filled. 
The  fermentation  begins  in  this  lad  :  and,  when  it  is  in 
full  addon,  it  is  cheeked  by  filling  the  cade  up  with  wine  out  of 
the  other.  The  fermentation  then  takes  place  in  the  lad 
mentioned  cafk,  that  remained  half  filled  ;  and  this  is  checked 
in  the  fame  manner  by  pouring  back  the  fame  quantity  of 
liquid  out  of  the  other  :  and  in  this  way  the  procefs  is  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  vinegar  is  made,  which  is  ufually  in  about 
15  days.  When  the  fermentation  dcvelopes  itfelf,  the  liquid 
becomes  heated  and  turbid  :  a  great  number  of  filaments  are 
feen  in  it ;  it  emits  a  lively  fmell ;  and  much  air  is  abforbed, 
according  to  the  obfervation  of  the  Abbe  Rozier.  A  large 
quantity  of  lees  is  formed,  which  fubfides  when  the  vinegar 
becomes  clear.  This  lees  is  very  analogous  to  the  fibrous 
matter. 

Vinegar  is  purified  by  diftillation.  The  fird  portions  which 
pafs  over  are  weak  ;  but  foon  afterwards  the  acetous  acid 
rifes,  and  is  dronger  the  later  it  comes  over  in  the  didillation. 
This  fiuid  is  called  dijnlled  vinegar ;  and  is  thus  cleared  of  its 
colouring  principle,  and  the  lees,  which  are  always  more 
or  lefs  abundant.  Vinegar  may  likewife  be  concentrated  by 
expofing  it  to  the  frod.  The  fuperabundant  water  freezes,  and 
leaves  the  acid  more  condenfed. 

A  pound  of  the  coarfed  fugar  added  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  placed  in  the  fun  without  being  corked,  will,  in  the 


courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  make  very  good  vinegar.  Gooseberries^ 
apples,  or  other  recent  fruits,  alfo  make  very  good  vinegar. 

Eds  in  Vinegar.  See  Animalcule. 

VINEYARD,  a  plantation  of  vines.  The  bed  fituation  of 
a  vineyard  is  on  the  declivit .  of  a  hill  facing  the  fouth. 

VIO  (Thomas  de).  See  Ca  jet  an.  , 

VIOL,  a  mufical  infirument  of  the  fame  form  with  the 
violin,  and,  like  that,  druck  with  a  bow. 

VIOLA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  fynge - 
rtcfta,  order  monogynia  ;  in  the  natural  fydem  arranged  under 
the  29th  order,  Campayqctce.  The  calyx  is  pentarphyllous  ;  the 
corolla  five  petaled,  irregular,  with  a  nedtarium  behind,  horn- 
fhaped  ;  the  capfule  is  above  the  gernien,  three-valved,  mono- 
locular.  There  are  28  fpecies  ;  fix  of  which  are  natives  of 
Britain.  The  mod  important  of  thefe  are,  i.The  palujhij, 
march  violet.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  reniform,  two  or  three 
on  each  footdalk  :  flowers  pale  blue,  finall,  inodorous.  An 
infufion  of  the  flowers  is  an  excellent  tefl  of  the  prefence  of 
acids  and  alkalis.  1.  The  udorata,  purple  fweet  violet,  has 
leaves  heart-fliaped,  notched :  flowers  deep  purple,  Angle ; 
creeping  feions.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  taken  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  dram  or  two  are  laid  to  be  gently  purgative  or  laxa¬ 
tive,  and,  according  to  Bergius  and  lbme  others,  they  poffefs 
an  anodyne  and  pedtoral  quality.  3.  Tricolor,  panfies,  heart’s- 
eafe,  or  three  faces  under  a  hood.  The  Aems  are  diffufe, 
procumbent,  triangular;  the  leaves  oblong,  cut  at  the  edges 5 
dipulae  dentated  :  the  flowers  purple,  yellow,  and  light  blue  ; 
inodorous.  This  elegant  little  plant  merits  culture  in  every 
garden,  for  the  beauty  and  great  variety  of  its  three-coloured 
flowers  ;  and  it  will  fucceed  any-where  in  the  open  borders, 
or  other  compartments,  dilpofed  in  patches  towards  the  front ; 
either  by  flowing  the  feed  at  once  to  remain,  or  by  putting  in 
young  plants  previoufly  raifed  in  a  feed-bed  :  they  will  begin 
flowering  early  in  dimmer,  and  will  continue  fhooting  and 
flowering  in  lucceffion  till  winter ;  and  even  during  part  of 
that  feafon  in  mild  weather.  The  common  violet  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  the  roots,  fometimes  by  feed. 

VIOLATION,  the  a&  of  violating,  that  is,  forcing  a 
woman,  or  committing  a  rape  upon  her. — This  term  is  alf<> 
uled  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for  a  breach  or  infringement  of  a  law, 
ordinance,  or  the  like. 

VIOLET,  in  botany.  See  Viola. 

Violet-OuZ>,  in  zoology.  See  Cancer. 

VIOLIN,  or  fiddle,  a  mufical  indrument  mounted  with 
four  drings  or  guts,  and  druck  or  played  with  a  bow.  The 
dyle  and  found  of  the  violin  is  the  gayed  and  mod' fprightly 
of  all  other  indruments  ;  and  hence  it  is  of  all  others  the  fitted 
for  dancing.  Yet  there  are  ways  of  touching  it,  which  render 
if  grave,  loft,  languifhing,  and  fit  for  church  or  chamber 
mufic.  It  generally  makes  the  treble  or  highed  parts  in  con¬ 
certs.  Its  harmony  is  from  fifth  to  fifth.  Its  play  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  bal's,  counter-tenor,  tenor,  and  treble;  to  which  may 
be  added,  a  fifth  part :  each  Ipart  has  four-fifths,  which  rife  to 
a  greater  feventeenth. 

VIOLONCELLO,  of  the  Italians,  is  properly  oar  fifth 
violin;  which  is  a  little  bal’s  violin  half  the  fize  of  the  common 
bafs  violin,  and  the  drings  bigger  and  longer  in  proportion  : 
confequently  its  found  is  an  odt’ave  lower  than  our  bats  vioiinj 
which  has  a  noble  effedt  in  concerts. 

VIPER,  in  zoology.  See  Coluber,  Poison,  and  Ser¬ 
pent;  in  which  lad  article  every  thing  concerning  the  poifipn 
of  the  viper ,  for  which  we  referred  from  Poison,  is  already 
difculfed. 

VIRAGO,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  dature  and  courage; 
and  who,  with  the  female  fex,  has  the  mien  and  air  of  a  man, 
and  performs  the  addons  and  exercifes  of  men. 
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VIRGIL,  in  Latin  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  the  moll 
excellent  of  all  the  ancient  Roman  poets,  was  born  0£t.  15, 
U.  C.  684,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Pompey  and  Craffus,  at 
a  village  called  Andes,  not  far  from  Mantua.  His  father 
was  undoubtedly  of  low  birth  and  mean  circumftances,  but  by 
his  induftry  fo  much  recommended  himfelf  to  his  matter,  that 
he  gave  him  his  daughter,  named  Maia,  in  marriage,  as  a 
reward  of  his  fidelity.  Our  poet,  ditcovering  early  marks  of 
a  very  fine  genius,  was  tent  at  twelve  years  old  to  ttudy 
at  Cremona,  where  he  continued  till  his  feventeenth  year.  He 
was  then  removed  to  Milan,  and  from  thence  to  Naples, 
being  the  refidence  of  feveral  teachers  of  philofophy  and  polite 
learning;  and  applied  himfelf  heartily  to  the  ttudy  of  the  belt 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  But  phytic  and  mathematics 
were  his  favourite  fciences,  which  he  cultivated  with  much 
care.  He  learned  the  Epicurean  philofophy  under  the 
celebrated  Syro.  His  acquaintance  with  Varus,  his  firft 
patron,  commenced  by  his  being  fellow- ttudent  with  him 
under  this  philofopher.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  time  and  occafion  of  Virgil’s  going  to  Rome,  how  his 
connections  with  the  wits  and  men  of  quality  began,  nor  how 
he  was  introduced  to  the  court  of  Augultus. 

In  the  warmth  of  early  youth,  he  famed  a  noble  defign,  of 
writing  an  heroic  poem  “  On  the  Wars  of  Rome;”  but,  after 
fome  attempts,  was  difeouraged  from  proceeding,  by  the 
rough nefs  and  al'perity  of  the  old  Roman  names.  He  turned 
himfelf,  therefore,  to  paftoral  ;  and,  being  captivated  with  the 
beauty  and  fweetnels  of  Theocritus,  was  ambitious  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  new  fpecies  of  poetry  among  the  Romans.  His 
firft  performance  in  this  way  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
U.  C.  709,  the  year  before  the  death  of  Julius  Caefar,  when 
the  poet  was  in  his  25th  year  :  it  is  entitled,  “  Alexis.”  Pof- 
fibly  “  Palaemon”  was  his  fecond.  Mr.  Warton  places 
“  Silenus"  next;  which  is  laid  to  have  been  publicly  recited 
on  the  ftage  by  Cytheris,  a  celebrated  comedian.  Virgil’s 
fifth  eclogue  is  compoled  in  allulion  to  the  death  and  deifica¬ 
tion  of  Caefar.  The  battle  of  Philippi  in  712,  having  put  an 
end  to  the  Roman  liberty,  the  veteran  foldiers  began  to  mur¬ 
mur  for  their  pay ;  and  Augultus,  to  reward  them,  diftributed 
among  them  the  lands  of  Mantua  and  Cremona.  Virgil  was 
involved  in  this  common  calamity,  and  applied  to  Varus  and 
Pollio,  who  warmly  recommended  him  to  Auguftus,  and  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  his  patrimony  again.  Full  of  gratitude  to  Au¬ 
guftus,  he  compoled  the  “  Tityrus,”  in  which  he  introduces 
two  Ihepherds  :  one  of  them,  complaining  of  the  diftraCtion 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  havock  the  foldiers  made  among  the 
Mantuan  farmers  ;  the  other,  rejoicing  for  the  recovery  of  his 
etlate,  and  promifing  to  honour  the  perfon  who  reftored  it  to 
him  as  a  god.  But,  our  poet’s  joy  was  not  of  long  continu¬ 
ance  ;  for,  we  are  told,  that  when  he  returned  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  his  farm,  he  was  violently  afl'aulted  by  the  intruder, 
and  would  have  certainly  been  killed  by  him,  if  he  had  not 
efcaped  by  fwimming  haftily  over  the  Mincio.  Upon  this 
unexpected  difappointment,  melancholy  and  dejeCted,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  to  renew  his  petition ;  and,  during  his 
journey,  leems  to  have  compofed  his  ninth  eclogue.  The 
celebrated  eclogue,  entitled,  “  Pollio,”  was  compoled  in  714, 
upon  the  following  occafion.  _  The  conful  Pollio  on  the  part 
of  Anthony,  and  Maecenas  on  the  part  of  Caefar,  had 
made  up  the  differences  between  them ;  by  agreeing,  that 
OCtavia,  half-filter  to  Caefar,  lhould  be  given  in  marriage  to 
Antony.  This  agreement  caufed  an  univerfal  joy  ;  and  Virgil, 
in  this  eclogue,  teftified  his.  It  is  dedicated  to  Pollio 
by  name,  who  was  at  that  time  conful ;  and  therefore  we  are 
fure  of  the  date  of  this  eclogue,  as  it  is  known  that  he 
enjoyed  that  high  office  in  714.  In  715,  Pollio  was  fent 
againlt  the  Parthini,  a  people  of  Illyricum  ;  and  during  this 
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expedition,  Virgil  addrefled  to  him  a  beautiful  eclogue,  called 
“  Pharmaeeutria.”  His  tenth  and  lalt  eclogue  is  addrelfed  to 
G  alius. 

Being  in  his  34th  year,  he  retired  to  Naples  ;  and  laid  the 
plan  of  his  inimitable  “  Georgies,”  which  he  undertook  at  the 
entreaties  of  Maecenas,  to  whom  he  dedicated  them.  They 
are  divided  into  four  books ;  and  the  fubjedls  of  them  are 
particularly  lpecified  in  the  four  firft  lines  of  the  firft  book. 
Corn  and  ploughing  are  the  fubject  of  the  firft  book,  vines  of 
the  fecond,  cattle  of  the  third,  and  bees  of  the  fourth. 

He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  his  45  th  year,  when  he  began 
to  write  the  “  TDneid.”  This  poem  mav  very  well  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  political  work.  Virgil  wrote  in  defence  of  the  new 
ufurpation  of  the  ftate  ;  and  all  that  can  be  offered  in  his  vin¬ 
dication,  which  however  teems  enough,  is,  that  the  Roman 
government  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  falling  into  a  tingle 
hand,  and  that  the  ufurper  he  wrote  for  was  as  good  a  one  as 
they  could  have.  But,  whatever  may  be  faid  of  his  motives 
for  writing  it,  the  poem  has  in  all  ages  been  highly  applauded. 
Augustus  was  eager  to  perufe  it  before  it  was  finifhed ;  and 
entreated  him  by  letters  to  communicate  it.  The  poet  at 
length  complied,  and  read  himfelf  the  tixth  book  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  when  OCtavia,  who  had  juft  loft  her  fon  Marcellus, 
the  darling  of  Rome,  and  adopted  fon  of  Auguftus,  made  one 
of  the  audience.  Virgil  had  artfully  inferted  a  beautiful  la¬ 
mentation  for  the  death  of  young  Marcellus  ;  upon  hearing 
which,  OCtavia  could  bear  no  more,  but  fainted  away,  over¬ 
come  with  furprife  and  forrow.  When  the  recovered,  fhe 
made  the  poet  a  prefent  of  ten  fefterces  for  every  line,  which 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  above  2000I. 

The  “  yEneid”  being  brought  to  a  conclufion,  but  not  to  the 
perfection  our  author  intended  to  give  it,  he  refolved  to  travel 
into  Greece,  to  correct  and  polifh  it  at  leifure.  Auguftus, 
returning  victorious  from  the  Eaft,  met  with  Virgil  at  Athens, 
who  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor  to  Italy, 
but  the  poet  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fatal  diftemper,  which, 
being  increafed  by  the  agitation  of  the  veflel,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  as  foon  as  he  landed  at  Brundufium.  Hedied  September 
22d,  in  his  52d  year.  He  had  ordered  in  his  will,  that  the 
“  yEneid’’  ftiould  be  burnt  as  an  unfinilhed  poem ;  but  Au¬ 
guftus  forbade  it,  and  had  it  delivered  to  Varius  and  Tucca, 
with  the  ltriCteft  charge  to  make  no  additions,  but  only  to 
publith  it  correCtly.  He  died  with  fuch  fteadinefs  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  as  to  be  able  to  diftate  his  own  epitaph.  His  bones 
were  carried  to  Naples,  according  to  his  earned:  requeft ;  and 
a  monument  was  erefted  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  city. 

The  genuine  and  undifputed  works  of  this  poet  are  ten 
“  Eclogues,  or  Bucolics,”  four  books  of  “  Georgies,”  and  the 
“  yEneid”  in  twelve  books.  The  “  Culex,”  the  “  Ceiris,” 
and  fome  fmaller  pieces,  called  “  CataleCta,”  are  lubjoined  to 
fome  editions  of  his  works. 

Virgil  (Polydore),  an  Englith  hiftorian,  born  at  Urbino  in 
Italy,  was  fent  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  by  pope 
Alexander  VI.  as  fub-colleCtor  of  the  Papal  tax,  called  Pefer- 
pcncc,  in  this  kingdom.  He  had  not  been  long  in  England 
before  he  obtained  preferment  in  the  church  ;  for  in  1503  he 
was  prefented  to  the  reCtory  of  Church-Langton  in  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Leicefter.  In  1507  he  was  collated  to  the  pre¬ 
bend  of  Scamlefby  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  the  fame 
year  was  made  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  prebendary  of  Here¬ 
ford.  In  1513  he  refigned  his  prebend  of  Lincoln,  and  was 
collated  to  that  of  Oxgate  in  St.  Paul’s,  London.  We  are 
told,  that  on  his  preferment  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells, 
he  refigned  the  office  of  fub-colle6tor  to  the  pope,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  the  Ilif- 
tory  of  which  kingdom  he  began  in  the  year  1505,  at 
the  command  of  Henry  VII,  That  work  coft  him  13  years' 
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labour.  In  i 6  he  finished  his  treatife  on  Prodigies.  Poly- 
dore  continued  in  England  unring  the  whole  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  part  of  that  of  Edward  VI  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  he  was  a  moderate  Fapift.  In  1550,  being  now  an  old 
man,  he  requeued  leave  to  revifit  his  native  country.  He  was 
accordingly  difmiffed  with  a  prelen t  of  300  crowns,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  holding  his  preferments  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  died  at  Urbino  in  the  year  1355.  As  an  hiftorian, 
he  is  aceufed  by  fome  as  a  malignant  Slanderer  of  the  Englifh 
nation  ;  yet  Jovius  remarks,  that  the  French  and  Scotch  accufe 
him  of  having  flattered  that  nation  too  much  .  (See  his  E/og. 
cap.  135.  p.  179).  Befides  the  above,  he  wrote,  1.  De  rerum 
inventoribus ;  of  which  an  English  translation  was  published  by 
Langley  in  1663.  It  was  alio  translated  into  French  and 
Spanilh.  <  a.  De  prodigiis  ct  fortibus.  3.  EpiJ'coporum  Anglice 
cutulogus.  Manufcript.  4.  De  vita  pcrfccla,  Basil,  1546, 
1553,  8vo.  3.  EpiftbU  erudite ;  and  l'ome  other  works. 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  on  the  eait  by 
Maryland,  the  C’nefapeak,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
fouth  by  North  Carolina,  on  the  weft  by  Kentucky,  and  on  the 
north-weft  by  the  river  Ohio,  which  fcparates  it  from  the 
Indians;  about  300  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  t8o  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  feveral  ridges  of  mountains  crofs  this  country 
Shorn  north  to  fouth,  a  little  inclining  wefterly  as  they  advance 
towards  the  fouth  ;  the}'  extend  from  the  State  of  New  York 
as  far  as  Georgia,  under  different  names  :  in  Virginia,  they  are 
called  the  Blue  Mountains,  North  Mountains,  Warmlpring  or 
Jackfon’s  Mountains,  Allegany  Mountains,  and  Laurel  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  moll  eafterly  at  lealt  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  ;  the  foil  of  the  land,  free  from  the  mountains,  is  in 
general  tolerably  good,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  different 
kinds  of  corn  and  pulfe,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  ;  and  in  the 
marlhy  land  rice  has  been  lately  cultivated.  Before  the  revo¬ 
lution,  the  chief  objeft  was  tobacco,  but  fince  that  time  corn 
has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Virginia  farmers.  In 
the  fouth-weft  parts  of  the  Slate,  n6ar  the  Kanhaway  rivers,  are 
mines  of  lead  :  mines  of  copper  alfo  have  been  found,  and 
mines  of  iron  ;  and  in  feveral  places,  coals.  Marble  is  found 
in  confidcrable  quantities,  and  limeftone;  and  many  medicinal 
fprings  have  been  difcovered  in  different  parts.  The  principal 
rivers  are  James  river,  York,  Potomack,  Roanoke,  and  Kanha¬ 
way  Great  and  Little.  Virginia  is  divided  into  eighty-two 
counties.  There  are  but  few  towns  of  confequence  in  the 
Slate,  the  principal  are  Williamfburgh,  Norfolk,  Alexandria, 
and  Richmond.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1790, 
amounted  to  747,610.  By  the  declaration  of  rights,  in  May 
1776,  a  free  toleration  of  religious  worffiip  is  allowed  to  all  : 
the  principal  denominations  of  Chriftians  are  epifcopalians  who 
arc  the  molt  ancient  Settlers,  preSbyterians,  methodifts,  and 
baptifls.  Before  the  war  with  England,  the  Virginians 
imported  almolt  the  whole  of  their  clothing,  of  which  they 
now  manufacture  three-fourths  ;  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
lead  are  both  very  confiderable,  but  agriculture  teems  to 
be  the  principal  employment.  In  the  year  1586,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  procured  feveral  merchants  and  gentlemen  to 
advance  large  fums  of  money  towards  carrying  on  the  defi gn 
he  had  formed,  of  making  farther  difeoveries  in  the  Weft 
Indies:  and,  in  the  year  following,  he  obtained  letters  patent 
from  the  queen,  to  poffefs,  plant,  and  enjoy  for  himfelf  and 
Such  perffns  as  he  Should  nominate,  themfelves,  and  their 
fucceffors,  all  Such  lands,  territories,  &c.  as  they  Should  disco¬ 
ver  not  in  the  poffeiflon  of  any  Chriftian  nation.  In  April 
following,  the  merchants  and  gentlemen,  by  Sir  Walter’s 
directions,  fitted  out  two  Small  veffels,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Philip  Amidas,  and  Captain  Arthur  Barlow,  two  of  Sir 
Walter’s  Servants,  who  knowing  no  better  courle,  failed  away 
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to  the  Canaries ;  from  thence  to  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  and 
crofting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  made  the  coaft  of  Florida.  They 
were  So  ignorant  of  navigation,  that,  by  the  computation 
of  able  feamen,  they  went  above  a  thoufand  leagues  out 
of  their  way.  Their  voyage,  however,  was  prolperons  and/ 
they  anchored  in  an  inlet  by  the  Roanoke.  They  landed  upon 
certain  iflands  on  the  coaft,  between  Cape  Fear  and  the  Bay  of 
Chefapeak.  They  faw  none  of  the  natives  till  the  third  dayr 
after  their  landing,  when  they  efpied  three  in  a  canoe.  One 
of  them  went  afliore,  and  waited  without  any  Signs  of  fear  till 
the  Englifh  rode  to  him.  He  fpoke  much  to  them  in  his  own 
language,  and  then  went  boldly  aboard  their  veffels.  They 
gave  him  a  Shirt,  a  hat,  wine  and  meat,  with  which  he  was 
much  pleafed.  Having  attentively  viewed  every  thing,  he 
went  away  ;  and  within  half  an  hour,  he  had  loaded  his  canoe 
with  fifh,  which  he  brought  and  divided  between  the  Ship  and 
the  bark.  The  next  day  feveral  canoes  came,  and  in  one  of 
them  the  king’s  brother.  His  name  was  Granganameo  ;  the 
king  was  called  Wingina,  and  the  country  Wingandacoa.  The 
king  himfelf,  at  that  time,  lav  at  his  chief  town  ill  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  battle.  Grangana¬ 
meo,  leaving  his  canoes  at  fome  distance,  went  to  the  point  of 
land  where  the  Englifh  had  gone  to  the  Indian  the  day  before. 
Having  fpread  a  mat,  he  Sat  down  upon  it ;  and  when  the 
English  came  to  him  well  armed,  he  Showed  no  fear,  but  made 
figns  to  them  to  Sit  down,  Streaking  his  own  head  and  breaS't, 
and  then  theirs,  to  exprefs  his  love.  The  natives  were  a  proper 
well-proportioned  people,  very  civil  in  their  behaviour,  and 
highly  refpeitful  to  Granganameo  ;  for  none  of  them  fat  down, 
or  fpoke  a  word  in  his  prefence,  except  four ;  on  whom  the 
English  alfo  beftowed  prel'ents.  But  Granganameo  took 
them  all  from  them,  and  made  Signs  that  every  thing  belonged 
to  him.  After  Some  fmall  traffic,  he  went  away,  but  return¬ 
ing  in  two  days,  he  ate  and  drank  veryr  merrily  with  them. 
Not  long  after,  he  brought  his  wife  and  children  on  board. 
After  this  there  came  down  from  all  parts  great  numbers 
of  people,  with  leather,  coral,  and  divers  kind  of  dyes.  But 
when  Granganameo  was  prefent,  none  durft  trade  but  himfelf, 
and  thofe  who  wore  red  copper  on  their  heads  as  he  did.  He 
would  have  given  a  bag  of  pearls  for  a  fuit  of  armour  ;  but  the 
Englifh  refuled,  as  not  regarding  them,  that  they  might 
thereby  the  better  learn  where  they  grew.  He  was  very  juft 
to  his  promile,  for  they  often  trufted  him,  and  he  never  failed 
to  come  within  his  day.  to  the  place  which  he  promifed.  He 
commonly  lent  the  English  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  rab¬ 
bits,  hares,  and  lifh  ;  and  fometimes  melons,  walnuts,  cucum¬ 
bers,  peas,  and  divers  kinds  of  roots.  And  the  Englifh,  to  try 
the  Strength  and  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  put  lome  of  their  peas 
into  the  ground,  which  grew  wonderfully,  and  were  found,  in 
ten  days’  time,  fourteen  inches  high.  They  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  about  the  middle  of  September,  carrying  with  them  two 
of  the  natives,  Manteoand  Wanchefe ;  and  their  difeovery  was 
fo  welcome  there,  that  the  queen  herfelf  named  the  country 
Virginia.  The  advantageous  accounts  which  thefe  firft  adven¬ 
turers  gave  of  the  fertility,  pleafantnefs,  and  wholefomenefs  of 
the  country,  induced  Sir  Richard  Grenvil  himfelf  to  make 
a  voyage  thither  the  next  year  :  and  he  accordingly  let  out  from 
Plymouth,  the  qth  of  April,  with  feven  Ships.  Having  made 
the  ufual  circuit  of  the  Canaries  and  Weft  Indies,  where  they 
took  two  rich  Spanifh  prizes,  and  forced  a  profitable  trade, 
they  fell  in  with  the  continent  of  America,  near  Cape  Fear, 
and  were  in  great  danger  of  being  loft  upon  it.  But  having 
happily  efcaped,  they  came  to  an  anchor  off  the  iiland  of 
Wococon,  the  26th  of  May.  They  immediately  fent  to  the 
ifle  of  Roanoke  to  Wingina  the  king:  and  Mr.  Arundel 
went  to  the  main,  with  Manteo,  who  proved,  throughout  their 
whole  flay,  very  faithful  and  ul’eful  to  them.  Soon  alter,  tfce 
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general,  Sir  R'chard  Grenvii,  went  himfelf  to  the  main,  with 
a  felefl  body  ot  men,  and  ranging  about,  difcovered  feveral 
Indian  towns.  At  one  of  them  the  Indians  fto'e  a  filver  cup, 
for  which  they  burnt  their  town,  and  deftroyed  their  cprn,  and 
lo  returned  to  their  fhips  at  Wococon.  At  Hatteras,  whither 
they  went  loon  after,  Granganameo,  the  king’s  brother,  came 
aboard  the  admiral,  with  Manteo.  This  is  the  laft  vifit 
he  made  to  the  Engliih,  for  fome  time  this  year  he  died,  and 
in  him  they  loft  a  fincere  and  hearty  friend.  Sir  Richard 
Grenvii  haying  only  made  that  fmall  excurfion  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  returned  to  England  :  but  he  left  behind  him  108  per- 
(ons,  as  a  colony,  to  keep  poffeffion  of,  and  inhabit  the  country. 
Of  thele  he  condituted  Mr.  Ralph  Lane  governor,  a  military 
man  ot  note,  who  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  applying 
himfelf  to  the  fea-fervice  was  of  eminent  command  in  the 
Fnglifli  navy.  With  them  remained  Captain  Philip  Amidas  as 
admiral,  one  of  the  commanders-in-chief  in  the  firft  adventure, 
Mr.  Thomas  Harriot,  Captain  Stafford,  Mr.  Kendal,  with 
feveral  others  of  name  in  the  expedition.  This  colony  chofe 
Roanoke,  an  itland  at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  Sound,  for  the 
place  of  their  habitation,  and  their  chief  employment  was  to 
reconnoitre  and  view  the  country.  Their  fartheft  difcovery  to 
the  fouthward,  was  Secotan,  an  Indian  town,  by  their  reckon¬ 
ing,  eighty  leagues  from  Roanoke,  lying  up  between  the  rivers 
Pampticoe  and  Neus,  in  North  Carolina.  Dilputes  with  the 
Indians  and  other  circumftances  induced  Mr.  Lane  and  the  reft 
to  return  to  England,  in  the  year  j  586.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  not  idle  at  home :  he  provided  a  fhip  of  roo  tons, 
and  loaded  her  with  plenty  of  all  things  necelfary  for  the 
fettlement :  but  it  being  Eafter  before  fhe  departed,  Mr.  Lane 
and  his  company  had  {hipped  themfelves  for  England  in  Sir 
Francis  Drake’s  fleet,  a  few  days  before  her  arrival.  Having, 
therefore,  fpent  Tome  time  in  feeking  them  up  the  country 
without  effeft,  they  returned  that  fummer  to  England,  with 
all  their  provifion.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  departure  of 
this  fhip.  Sir  Richard  Grenvii  arrived  with  three  fhips  more, 
well  provided;  but  he  neither  found  that  fhip  according  to  his 
expectation  nor  could  hear  any  news  of  the  colony  which 
he,  himfelf,  had  left  there  the  year  before.  Therefore,  after 
travelling  in  vain  up  and  down  to  leek  them,  finding 
their  habitation  abandoned,  and  being  unwilling  to>  tote  the 
poffeflion  of  the  country,  he  landed  fifty  men  on  the  iiland  of 
Roanoke,  plentifully  furnifhed  with  all  proviftons  for  two  years, 
and  fo  returned  to  England.  The  next  year  three  fhips  were 
Pent,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  White,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  the  colony,  with  twelve  affiftants,  as  a 
council.  To  thefe  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  gave  a  charter,  and 
incorporated  them  by  the  name  of  the  governor  and  affiftants 
of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  in  Virginia,  with  exprefs  directions  to 
fettle  at  Chefapeake ;  which,  however  uleful  and  important, 
they,  neverthelefs,  difobeyed  and  negleCted.  Having  taken 
the  old  route  by  the  Weft  Indies,  they  had  like  to  have  been 
caft  away  upon  Cape  Fear,  through  the  error  or  defign 
of  Simon  Ferdinando.  He  had  been  with  the  Captain  Amidas 
in  the  firft  expedition  ;  and  being  made  pilot  in  this,  was  fuf- 
petfted  of  a  defign  to  ruin  the  whole  voyage;  but  being  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  vigilance  of  Captain  Stafford,  they  arrived  all 
fate  at  Hatteras  the  2zd  of  July.  Soon  after,  there  arofe  a 
difpute  between  the  governor  and  his  affiftants  or  council, 
concerning  a  perlon  to  be  fent  to  England  to  folicit  lupplies  ; 
all  refufed,  except  one,  who  was  thought  very  unequal  to  the 
bufinefs  ;  at  laft  they  unanimoufly  pitched  upon  the  governor, 
as  the  fitted:  perfon  ;  and  having  figned  a  paper,  teftifying  his 
unwiilingnefs  to  leave  the  colony,  they  at  length  prevailed 
upon  him,  with  much  importunity,  to  undertake  it.  Leav¬ 
ing,  therefore,  above  a  hundred  perfons  on  one  of  the  illands  of 
Hatteras,  to  form  a  plantation,  he  departed,  and  after  many 


croffes  and  difficulties,  got  firft  to  Ireland,  and  from  thenee 
went  to  England.  At  this  time  the  nation  was  in  great  com¬ 
motion,  and  apprehenfion  of  the  Spanifh  invaiion  ;  however, 
having  laid  a  plan  of  operations,  and  made  proper  difpofitions 
for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  Sir  Walter  found  leifure  to  fit 
out  a  fmall  fleet  for  the  relief  of  the  colony,  at  Biddeford, 
early  the  next  year,  which  was  put  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Richard  Grenvii,  and  only  waited  for  a  fair  wind  ;;  but  the 
alarm  of  the  vaft  and  formidable  armament,  made  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  entreating  all  fhips  of  force,  then  in  any  readinefs, 
received  orders  from  the  ftate,  to  ftay  in  their  harbours, 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  country;  and  Sir  Richard  Gren¬ 
vii  was  perlonally  commanded  not  to  depart  out  of  Cornwall; 
however  Governor  White  laboured  fo  ftrenuoufly  with  them, 
that  he  obtained  two  fmall  barks,  and  put  to  fea  from  Bidde¬ 
ford,  the  2zd  of  April,  1,588;  but  thefe  veffels,  though  of  little 
force,  being  more  intent  on  a  gainful  voyage,  than  the  relief 
of  the  colony,  ran  in  chafe  of  prizes  ;  till  at  laft,  one  of  them 
meeting  with  two  {hips  of  war,  was,  after  a  bloody  fight, 
overcome,  boarded,  and  rifled;  in  this  maimed,  ranfacked,  and 
ragged  condition,  fhe  returned  to  England  in  a  month’s  time ; 
and  in  about  three  weeks  after,  the  other  alfo  returned,  with¬ 
out  performing  her  intended  voyage,  to  the  diftrefs,  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  utter  deftrudrion  of  the  colony  in  Virginia, 
and  to  the  great  difpleafure  of  their  patron  at  home  :  thefe 
difappointments  gave  much  vexation  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  had,  by  this  time,  expended,  as  we  are  authentically 
affured,  no  lefs  than  forty  tboufand  pounds  upon  the  enterprize, 
for  which,  and  other  reafons.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  an 
affignment  to  Thomas  Smith,  with  other  merchants  and 
adventurers  of  London,  and  to  Governor  White,  and  other 
gentlemen,  for  continuing  the  plantation  of  Virginia  ;  but  the 
new  aflignees  were  not  fo  diligent  and  careful  of  the  bufinefs, 
as  they  ought  to-  have  been ;  for  it  was  a  year  after  before  any 
thing  was  undertaken  by  them  for  the  relief  of  the  colony : 
then  Mr.  White,  with  three  fhips,  fet  fail  from  Plymouth  j 
and  paffing  by  the  Weft  Indies,  they  ftaid  lome  time  there,  to 
perform  fome  exploits,  as  they  called  them,  which  was  to 
attack  and  plunder  the  Spaniards,  among  whom  they  got 
a  confiderable  booty.  Neither  did  the  colony  at  all  advance 
before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware,  in  the  year  1610,  from 
which  time  it  gradually  began  to  flourifh. 

VIRGO,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  figns  or  conftellations  of 
the  zodiac.  See  Aftronomy. 

VIRGULA  Divinitori  a,  divining  rod.  See  Mine. 

VIRTUE,  a  term  uled  in  various  fignifications.  In  the 
general  it  denotes  power,  or  the  perfediion  of  any  thing,  whe¬ 
ther  natural  or  lupernatural,  animate  or  inanimate,  eifential  or 
acceffory.  But,  in  its  more  proper  or  reftrained  fenfe,  virtue 
fignifies  a  habit,  which  improves  and  perfects  the  polfelfor 
and  his  actions.  See  Moral  Philosophy. 

VIRTUOSO,  an  Italian  term  lately  introduced  into  the 
Englith,  fignifying  a  man  of  curiofity  and  learning,  or  one  who 
loves  and  promotes  the  arts  and  faiences.  But  among  us  the 
term  feems  to  be  appropriated  to  thofe  who  apply  themfelves 
to  fome  curious  and  quaint  rather  than  immediately  ufeful  art 
or  ftudy ;  as  antiquaries,  collectors  of  rarities  of  any  kind, 
microfcopical  obfervers,  &c.. 

VISCERA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  fignifying  the  tame  with 
entrails  ;  including  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  l'pleen,  inteftines* 
and  other  inward  parts  ot  the  body. 

VISCOUNT  (Vice  Coma;),  was  anciently  an  officer  under 
an  earl,  to  whom,  during  his  attendance  at  court  he  adled  as 
deputy  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  the  name 
was  afterwards  made  ufe  of  as  an  arbitrary  title  of  honour, 
without  any  fliadow  of  office  pertaining  to  it,  by  Henry  VI. ; 
when,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  he  created  John.  Beau.- 
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mont  a  peer  by  the  name  of  Vifcount  Beaumont ;  which  was  the 
firft  inftance  of  the  kind.  A  vifcount  is  created  by  patent  as 
an  earl  is  ;  his  title  is  Right  Honourable ;  his  mantle  is  two 
doublings  and  a  half  of  plain  fur  ;  and  his  coronet  has  only  a 
row  of  pearls  clofe  to  the  circle. 

VISCUM,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clal's  dice  cia, 
order  tetrandria,  and  in  the  natural  lyftem  arranged  under  the 
48th  order,  Aggregates.  The  male  calyx  is  quadripartite;  the 
antherae  adhere  to  the  calyx,:  the  female  calyx  confifts  of  four 
leaves  ;  there  is  no  ft yle  :  the  ftigma  is  obtule.  There  is_  no 
corolla ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry  with  one  feed.  There  are  nine 
fpecies ;  only  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Britain,  viz.  the 
album,  or  common  milTeltoe.  It  is  a  ihmb  growing  on  the 
bark  of  feveral  trees  :  the  leaves  are  conjugate  and  elliptical, 
the  item  forked  ;  the  flowers  whitilh  in  the  alae  of  the  leaves. 
This  plant  was  reckoned  facred  among  the  druids. 

TTSHNOU,  that  perfon  in  the  triad  of  the  Bramins  who 
is  confldered  as  the  prcferver  of  the  univerle.  Brahma  is  the 
creator,  and  Siva  the  deftroyer:  and  thefetwo,  with  Vifhnou, 
united  in  fome  inexplicable  manner,  conftitute  Brahme,  or  the 
fupreme  numen  of  the  Hindoos.  See  Polytheism. 

VISIER,  an  officer  or  dignitary  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
whereof  there  are  two  kinds  ;  one  called  by  the  Turks  Vizier- 
azem,  that  is,  “  grand  vifier,”  is  the  prime  minifter  of  ftate  in 
the  whole  empire.  He  commands  the  army  in  chief,  and 
prefides  in  the  divan  or  great  council.  Next  to  him  are  fix 
other  l'ubordinate  viliers,  called  vi/iers  of  the  bench  ;  who  offi¬ 
ciate  as  his  counfellors  or  atfetfors  in  the  divan. 

VISION,  in  optics,  the  aCt  of  feeing  or  perceiving  external 
objects  by  means  of  the  organ  of  fight,  the  eye.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy*  and  Optics. 

VISTULA,  or  Weis  el,  a  large  river  of  Poland,  which 
taking  its  rife  in  the  mountains  fouth  of  Silefia,  vilits  Cracow, 
Warfaw,  &:c.  and  continuing  its  courfe  northward,  falls  into 
the  Baltic  fea  below  Dantzie. 

VITAL,  in  phyfiology,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
minifters  principally  to  the  conftituting  or  maintaining  life  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  :  thus  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  are 
called  vital  parts  ;  and  the  operations  of  thele  parts  by  which 
the  life  of  animals  is  maintained  are  called  vital  functions. 

VITALIANO  (Donati),  an  eminent  naturalilt,  was  born 
in  Padua  the  8th  of  September,  1717.  He  fhowed  from  his 
childhood  the  greateft  inclination  for  botany  and  natural 
hiftory ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  knew  all  the  medici¬ 
nal  plants,  and  had  made  a  colleftion  of  natural  productions. 
When  fome  years  older,  he  profited  by  the  friendffiip  of 
the  celebrated  Pontedero,  and  was  generoufly  furnifhed  with 
books  and  informations  by  the  living  profefl'or  Vallifneri, 
junior.  His  belt  mafters  were,  however,  his  own  mountain 
and  maritime  peregrinations  ;  which  he  began  in  Dalmatia  in 
1743,  and  continued  for  five  years.  He  was  chofen  for  adju¬ 
tant  to  the  marquis  Poleni,  public  profefl'or  of  experimental 
phyfic,  and  cultivated  under  fo  great  a  matter  all  the  parts  of 
phyfico-mathematics.  With  him  he  made  a  journey  to 
Rome,  and  there  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Leprotti 
the  papal  phyfician,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his 
Saggio  della  jlona  naturale  dell'  Adrinticu ;  a  work  of  great 
merit,  which  count  Ginanni  of  Ravenna  endeavoured  to 
depreciate,  though  with  little  fuccefs.  The  effay  of  Donati 
was  publithed  in  1750,  and  was  afterwards  tranflated  into 
French.  The  fame  which  our  author  acquired  induced  his 
Sardinian  majetty  to  appoint  him  profefl'or  of  botany  and 
natural  hiftory  at  Turin.  He  went  there  very  willingly  ; 
made  many  excurfions  among  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and 
Genoa,  and  would  have  been  happy  could  he  always  have  con- 
yerfed  with  the  mountaineers,  who  generally  are  harmlefs 
people.  The  king  his  mafter  fent  him  out  of  the  way  of  his 


enemies,  whofe  envy  and  hatred  his  merit  alone  had  railed  ;  he 
commanded  him  to  fet  out  on  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  to  vifit  Syria,  Paleftine,  Arabia,  and  the  Ealt  Indies,  to 
make  obfervations  and  to  colleCt  the  rareft  productions  of 
nature.  In  1759  he  was  in  Alexandria,  flaw  Egypt  as  far  as 
the  great  cataraCt  of  the  Nile,  and  a  great  part  of  Paleftine, 
Arabia,  and  Chaldea ;  and  in  all  thofe  travels  was  expofed  to 
luffer  the  cruel  confequences  of  a  bad  choice  which  he  had 
made  of  his  companions.  While  he  ltaid  at  Baflbra,  waiting 
for  orders  from  court,  he  fell  ill  of  a  putrid  fever,  and  died  in 
a  few  days.  The  news  of  his  death  came  to  Turin  about  the 
end  of  October  1763.  He  left  in  manufeript  two  volumes  in 
folio. 

VITELLUS,  the  volk  of  an  egg.  See  Egg. 

VITIS,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  clal’s  pentaiulria,  order 
monogynia  :  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  46th 
order,  Pecloraccce.  The  petals  cohere  at  the  top,  and  are 
withered  ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry  with  five  feeds.  There  are  1  r 
fpecies  ;  the  moft  important  of  which  is  the  vinifera  or  com¬ 
mon  vine,  which  has  naked,  lobed,  finuated  leaves.  There  are 
a  great  many  varieties ;  but  a  recital  of  their  names  would  be 
tirefome  wdthout  being  ufeful.  All  the  forts  are  propagated 
either  from  layers  or  cuttings,  the  former  cf  which  is  greatly 
pradtifed  in  England,  but  the  latter  is  much  preferable. 

In  choofing  the  cuttings,  you  fhould  always  take  fuch  lhoots 
of  the  laft  year’s  growth  as  are  ftrong  and  well  ripened  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  cut  from  the  old  vine,  juft  below  the  place  where 
they  were  produced,  taking  a  knot,  or  piece  of  the  two  years’ 
wood  to  each,  which  fhould  be  pruned  frnooth  ;  then  you 
fhould  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoots,  fo  as  to  leave  t+ie 
cutting  about  fixteen  inches  long.  When  the  piece  or  knot 
of  old  wood  is  cut  at  both  ends,  near  the  young  fhoot, 
the  cutting  will  refemble  a  little  mallet ;  from  whence  Colu¬ 
mella  gives  the  title  of  malleolus  to  the  vine  cuttings.  In 
making  the  cuttings  after  this  manner,  there  can  be  but 
one  taken  from  each  fhoot ;  whereas  moft  perfons  cut  them 
into  lengths  of  about  a  foot,  and  plant  them  all :  which 
is  very  wrong,  for  various  reafons  too  tedious  to  mention. 

When  the  cuttings  are  thus  prepared,  if  they  are  not  then 
planted,  they  fhould  be  placed  with  their  lower  part  in  the 
ground  in  a  diy  foil,  laying  fome  litter  upon  their  upper  parts 
to  prevent  them  from  drying  :  in  this  fituation  they  may 
remain  till  the  beginning  of  April  (which  is  the  belt  time  for 
planting  them) ;  when  you  fhould  take  them  out,  and  wafh 
them  from  the  filth  they  have  contracted  ;  and  if  you  find 
them  very  dry,  you  fhould  let  them  ftand  with  their  lower 
parts  in  the  water  fix  or  eight  hours,  which  will  diftend  their 
veffels,  and  difpofe  them  for  taking  root.  If  the  ground  be 
ltrong  and  inclined  to  wet,  you  fhould  open  a  trench  where 
the  cuttings  are  to  be  planted,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  lime 
rubbifh,  the  better  to  drain  off  the  moifture  :  then  raife  the 
borders  with  frefh  light  earth  about  two  feet  thick,  fo  that  it 
may  be  at  lealt  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground  :  then 
you  fhould  open  the  holes  at  about  fix  feet  diftanee  from  each 
other,  putting  one  good  ftrong"  cutting  into  each  hole,  which 
fhould  be  laid  a  little  Hoping,  that  their  tops  may  incline  to 
the  wall ;  but  it  mult  be  put  in  to  deep,  as  that  the  uppermolf 
eye  may  be  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  for  when 
any  part  of  the  cutting  is  left  above  ground,  moft  of  the  buds 
attempt  to  fhoot,  fo  that  the  ftrength  of  the  cuttings  is  divided 
to  nourifh  fo  many  fhoots,  which  mult  confequently  be  weaker 
than  if  only  one  of  them  grew  ;  whereas,  by  burying  the 
whole  cutting  in  the  ground,  the  fap  is  all  employed  on  one 
fingle  fhoot,  which  confequently  will  be  much  ftronger  ;  be- 
fides,  the  fun  and  air  are  apt  to  dry  that  part  of  the  cutting 
which  remains  ahove  ground,  and  fo  often  prevents  their  buds 
from  (hooting. 
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Having  placed  the  cutting-into  the  ground,  fill  up  the  hole 
gently,  p  retting  down  the  earth  with  your  foot  clofe  about  it, 
and  raife  a  little  hill  juft  upon  the  top  of  the  cutting,  to  cover 
the  upper  eye  quite  over,  which  will  prevent  it  from  drying. 
Nothing  more  is  neceflary  but  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from 
weeds,  until  the  cuttings  begin  to  fhoot  :  at  which  time  you 
fliould  look  over  them  carefully,  to  rub  oft  any  lmall  flioots,  if 
fuch  are  produced,  fattening  the  firft  main  (hoot  to  the  wall, 
which  fhould  be  conftantly  trained  up,  as  it  is  extended  in 
length,  to  prevent  its  breaking  or  hanging  down.  You  mutt 
continue  to  look  over  thefe  once  in  about  three  weeks  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  conftantly  rubbing  off  all  lateral  Ihoots 
which  are  produced  ;  and  be  fure  to  keep  the  ground  clear 
from  weeds,  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  will  exhauft  the 
goodnefs  of  the  foil  and  ftarve  the  cuttings.  The  Michaelmas 
following,  if  your  cuttings  have  produced  ftrong  {hoots,  you 
fliould  prune  them  down  to  two  eyes.  In  the  fpring,  after 
the  cold  weather  is  pall,  you  mull  gently  dig  up  the  borders 
toloofen  the  earth  ;  but  you  mull  be  very  careful,  in  doing  this, 
not  to  injure  the  roots  of  your  vines  :  you  fliould  alfo  raife  the 
earth  up  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  fo  as  to  cover  the  old 
wood,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to  cover  either  of  the  eyes  of  the  I  aft 
year’s  wood.  After  this  they  will  require  no  farther  care 
until  they  begin  to  fhoot  ;  when  you  fliould  rub  off  all  weak 
dangling  flioots,  leaving  no  more  than  the  two  produced  from 
the  two  eyes  of  the  lalt  year’s  wood,  which  fliould  be  fattened 
to  the  wall.  From  this  time  till  the  vines  have  done 
fliooting,  you  fliould  look  them  over  once  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  to  rub  off  all  lateral  flioots  as  they  are  produced,  and 
to  fatten  the  main  flioots  to  the  wall  as  they  are  extended  in 
length  ;  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  nip  olf  the  tops  of  thefe  two  flioots  which  will  ftrengthen 
the  lower  eyes.  During  the  fummer  feafon  you  muff  con- 
fiantly  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds  :  nor  fliould  you 
permit  any  fort  of  plants  to  grow  near  the  vines,  which  would 
not  only  rob  them  of  nourilhment,  but  fhade  the  lower  part3 
of  the  flioots,  and  thereby  prevent  their  ripening  ;  which  will 
not  only  caule  their  wood  to  be  fpongy  and  luxuriant,  but 
render  it  lefs  fruitful. 

As  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  in  autumn,  you  fliould 
prune  thefe  young  vines  again,  leaving  three  buds  to  each  of 
the  fhoots,  provided  they  are  ftrong  :  otherwife  it  is  better  to 
fhorten  them  down  to  two  eyes  if  they  are  good  ;  for  it  is  a 
very  wrong  practice  to  leave  much  wood  upon  young  vines, 
or  to  leave  their  flioots  too  long,  which  greatly  weakens  the 
roots  •  then  you  fhould  fallen  them  to  the  wall,  fpreading  them 
out  horizontal  each  way,  that  there  may  be  room  to  train  the 
new  flioots  the  following  fummer,  and  in  the  fpring  the 
borders  mutt  be  digged  as  before. 

The  ufes  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  for  making  wine,  &:c.  are 
well  known.  The  vine  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into 
Britain,  and  appears  formerly  to  have  been  very  common. 
From  the  name  of  vineyard  yet  adhering  to  the  ruinous  fites 
of  our  caflles  and  monalleries,  there  feem  to  have  been  few  in 
the  country  but  what  had  a  vineyard  belonging  to  them. 
The  county  of  Gloucefter  is  particularly  commended  by 
Malmlbury  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  excelling  all  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  number  and  goodnefs  of  its  vineyards. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  our  hiftory,  the  itle  of  Ely  was 
exprefsly  denominated  the  Jfle  of  Vines  by  the  Normans. 
Vineyards  are  frequently  noticed  in  the  deferiptive  accounts 
of  doomfday  ;  and  thofe  of  England  are  even  mentioned  by 
Bede  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century. 

Doomfday  exhibits  to  us  a  particular  proof  that  wine  was 
made  in  England  during  the  period  preceding  the  conqueft. 
And  after  the  conqueft  the  bilhop  of  Ely  appears  to  have 
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received  at  leaf!  three  or  four  tuns  of  wine  annually,  as  tythes, 
from  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  in  his  diocefe  ;  and  to  have 
made  frequent  refervatlons  in  his  leafes  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  wine  for  rent.  A  plot  of  land  in  London,  which  now- 
forms  Eaft-Smithfield  and  fame  adjoining  ftreets,  was  with¬ 
held  from  the  religious  houfe  within  Aldgate  by  four  fucceffive 
conftables  of  the  Tower,  in  the  reigns  of  Rufus,  Henry,  and 
Stephen,  and  made  by  them  into  a  vineyard  to  their  great 
emolument  and  profit.  In  the  old  accounts  of  rectorial  and 
vicarial  revenues,  and  in  the  old  regifters  of  ecclefiaftical  fuits 
concerning  them,  the  tithe  of  wine  is  an  article  that  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  Kent,  Surry,  and  other  counties.  And  the 
wines  of  Gloucefterthire,  within  a  century  after  the  conqueft, 
were  little  inferior  to  the  French  in  fweetnefs.  The  beautiful 
region  of  Gaul,  which  had  not  a  Angle  vine  in  the  days  of 
Caefar,  had  numbers  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
fouth  of  it  was  particularly  flocked  with  them  ;  and  they  had 
even  extended  themfelvcs  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  but  the  grapes  of  the  latter  did  not  ripen  kindly. 
France  was  famous  for  its  vineyards  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian, 
and  even  exported  its  wines  into  Italy.  The  whole  province 
of  Narbonne  was  then  covered  with  vines  :  and  the  wine- 
merchants  of  the  country  were  remarkable  for  all  the  knavith 
dexterity  of  our  modern  brewers,  tinging  it  with  fmoke, 
colouring  it  (as  was  fufpeCted)  with  herbs  and  noxious  dyes, 
and  even  adulterating  the  tafte  and  appearance  with  aloes. 
And,  as  our  firft  vines  would  be  tranfplanted  from  Gaul,  fo 
were  in  all  probability  thofe  of  the  Allobroges  in  Franche 
Compte.  Thete  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  cold  countries-. 
They  ripened  even  in  the  frofts  of  the  advancing  winter." 
And  they  were  of  the  fame  colour,  and  feem  to  have  been  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  as  the  black  Mufcadines  of  the  prefent  day, 
which  have  lately  been  tried  in  the  iiland,  and  found  to  be 
fitted  for  the  climate.  Thefe  were  pretty  certainly  brought 
into  Britain  a  little  after  vines  had  been  carried  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Gaul,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century; 
when  the  numerous  plantations  had  gradually  fpread  over  the 
face  of  the  latter,  and  muft  naturally  have  continued  their 
progrefs  into  the  former. 

The  Romans,  even  nearly  to  the  days  of  Lucullus,  were  very 
feldom  able  to  regale  themfelvcs  with  wine.  Very  little  was 
then  raifed  in  the  coffipafs  of  Italy.  And  the  foreign  wines 
were  fo  dear,  that  they  were  rarely  produced,  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  they  were,  each  gueft  was  indulged  only 
with  a  Angle  draught.  But  in  the  leventh  century  of  Rome, 
as  their  conqnefts  augmented  the  degree  of  their  wealth,  and 
enlarged  the  fphere  of  their  luxury,  wines  became  the  object 
of  particular  attention.  Many  vaults  were  conftru£ted,  "and 
good  flocks  of  liquor  depofited  in  them.  And  thus  naturally 
gave  encouragement  to  the  wines  of  the  country.  The 
Ealernian  rofe  immediately  into  great  repute  ;  and  a  variety  of 
others,  that  of  Florence  among  the  reft,  fucceedcd  it  about  the 
clofe  of  the  century.  And  the  more  wellcrly  parts  of  the 
,  European  continent  were  at  once  fubje&ed  to  the  arms,  and, 
enriched  with  the  vines,  of  Italy. 

But  the  fcarcity  of  the  native,  and  dearnefs  of  the  foreign 
wines  in  that  country,  fcveral  ages  before  the  conqueft  of 
Lancathire,  had  called  out  the  fpirit  of  invention,  and  ocea- 
fioned  the  making  of  factitious  wines.  Thefe  were  fill  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Romans,  and  naturally  taught  to  the  Britons. 
And  they  were  made  of  almoft  all  the  products  of  the  orchard 
and  garden,  the  pear,  the  apple,  mulberry,  fervis,  and  rofe. 
Two  of  them,  therefore,  were  thofe  agreeable  liquors  which 
we  ftill  denominate,  cyder  and  ferry.  The  latter  would  he 
called  pyrum  by  the  Romans,  and  is  therefore  called  perry  or 
pear-water  by  us.  And  the  former  aliumc-d  among  the 
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Homans  the  appellation  of ficera,  which  was  colloquially  pro¬ 
nounced  by  them  Jidera,  as  the  lame  pronunciation  of  it 
among  the  prelent  Italians  Ihows  ;  and  retains  therefore  the 
denomination  of  cyder  among  ourfelves. 

'VITREOUS  Humour  of  the  eye.  See  Anatomy. 

VITRIFICATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  converfion  of  a 
body  into  glafs  by  means  of  lire.  See  Glass. 

VITRIOL,  a  compound  fait,  formed  by  the  union  of  iron, 
copper,  or  zinc,  with  the  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  of  three  colours, 
white,  blue,  and  green,  according  to  the  metal. 

VITRIOLATED,  among  chemifts,  fomething  impreg¬ 
nated,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fo,  with  vitriol  or  its  acid. 

VITRIOLIC  acid.  See  Sulthuric  Acid  and  Chemis¬ 
try'. 

VITRUVIUS  POLLIO  (Marcus),  a  very  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  architect,  was,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  born 
at  Verona,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  excellent  treatife  on  architecture,  divided  into 
ten  books.  William  Philander’s  edition  of  this  celebrated 
work  is  etleemed.  Claudius  Perrault  has  given  an  excellent 
tranllation  of  it  in  French,  with  learned  notes.  There  are 
all'o  feveral  Englilh  tranflations  of  Vitruvius. 

VITUS’s  Dance  (St.).  See  Medicine. 

VIVERRA,  the  weasel  :  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  ferae.  They  have  fix  fore-teeth,  the 
intermediate  ones  being  Ihorter,  and  more  than  three  grinders, 
and  the  claws  are  exferted.  There  are  twenty-feven  fpecies, 
the  principal  of  which  are, 

1.  The  ichneumon ,  with  the  tail  tapering  to  a  point,  and  the 
toes  diftant  from  each  other ;  inhabits  Egypt,  Barbary,  India, 
and  its  Blands.  It  is  there  a  mod  uleful  animal,  beino-  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  the  lerpents  and  other  noxious  reptiles 
which  infeft  the  torrid  zone  :  it  attacks  without  dread  that 
raoft  fatal  of  lerpents  the  Naja,  or  Cobra  de  Capello ;  and 
fhould  it  receive  a  wound  in  the  combat,  inftantiy  retires,  and 
is  faid  to  abtain  an  antidote  from  a  certain  herb  (according  to 
Sparmann  the  ophiorhiza)  ;  after  which  it  returns  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  feldom  fails  of  victory  :  it  is  a  great  deftroyer  of  the 
eggs  of  crocodiles,  which  it  digs  out  of  the  fand  ;  and  even 
kills  multitudes  of  the  young  of  thofe  terrible  reptiles  :  it  was 
not  therefore  without  reafon  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  ranked 
the  ichneumon  among  their  deities.  This  animal  is  at  pre- 
l'ent  domefticated  and  kept  in  houfes  in  India  and  in  Egypt, 
for  it  is  more  ufeful  than  a  cat  in  deftroying  rats  and  mice ; 
and  grows  very  tame.  It  is  very  abtive ;  fprings  with  great 
agility  on  its  jrrey  5  will  glide  along  the  ground  like  a  ferpent, 
and  feem  as  if  without  feet.  It  fits  up  like  a  fquirrel,  and 
eats  with  its  fore-feet,  catching  any  thing  that  is  thing  to  it. 
It  is  a  great  enemy  to  poultry,  and  will  feign  itfelf  dead  till 
they  come  within  reach  :  loves  filh ;  draws  its  prey,  after 
fucking  theblopd,  to  its  hole.  Its  excrements  are  very  fetid  ; 
when  it  tleeps,  it  brings  its  head  and  tail  under  its  belly,  ap¬ 
pearing  like  a  round  ball,  with  two  legs  flicking  out. 
Rumphius  obferves  how  fkilfully  it  feizes  the  ferpents  by  the 
throat,  fo  as  to  avoid  receiving  any  injury  ;  and  Lucan  beauti¬ 
fully  delcribes  the  fame  addrels  of  this  animal  in  conquering 
the  Egyptian  afp. 

2.  ft  he  •vulpecuta,  or  ftifling  weafel,  has  a  fhort  (lender 
nofe  ;  lhort  cars  and  legs  ;  black  body,  full  of  hair  ;  the  tail 
long,  of  a  black  and  white  colour  ;  length  from  nofe  to  tail 
about  eighteen  •  inches.  It  inhabits  Mexico,  and  perhaps 
other  parts  of  America.  This  and  fome  other  fpecies  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  peftiferous,  fuffocating,  and  moft  fetid 
vapour  they  emit  from  behind,  when  attacked,  purfued,  or 
frightened :  it  is  their  only  means  of  defence.  Some  turn 
their  tail  to  their  enemy,  and  keep  them  at  a  diflanee  by  a 
frequent  crepitus;  and  others  ejaculate  their  urine,,  tainted 


with  the  horrid  effluvia,  to  the  diftance  of  eighteen  feet. 
The  purfuers  are  flopped  with  the  terrible  flench.  Should 
any  of  this  liquor  fall  into  the  eyes,  it  almoft  occafions  blind- 
nefs  :  if  on  the  clothes,  the  fmell  will  remain  for  feveral  days, 
in  fpite  of  all  wafhing;  they  muft  even  be  buried  in  frelh  foil, 
in  order  to  be  fweetened.  Dogs  that  are  not  true  bred,  run 
back  as  loon  as  they  perceive  the  fmell  :  thofe  that  h  ive  been 
ufed  to  it,  will  kill  the  animal  3  but  are  often  obliged- to  relieve, 
themfelves  by  thrufting  their  nofes  into  the  ground  There 
is  no  bearing  the  company  of  a  dog  that  has  killed  one  for 
feveral  days.  Profeflbr  Kalm  was  one  night  in  great  danger 
of  being  fuffocated  by  one  that  was  purfued  into  a  houfe 
where  he  flept ;  and  it  affefted  the  cattle  fo,  that  they  bel¬ 
lowed  through  pain.  Another,  which  was  killed  bya  maid- 
lervant  in  a  cellar,  fo  affebled  her  with  its  flench,  that  fhe  lay 
ill  for  feveral  days  ;  all  the  provifions  that  were  in  the  place 
were  fo  tainted,  that  the  owner  was  obliged  to  throw  them, 
away.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  fleth  is  reckoned  good  meat, 
and.  not  unlike  that  of  a  pig  ;  but  it  muft  be  fkinned  as  foon 
as  killed,  and  the  bladder  taken„careful!y  out.  It  breeds  in 
hollow  trees,  or  holes  under-  ground,  or  in  clefts  of  rocks ; 
climbs  trees  with  great  agility  ;  kills -poultry ;  eats  eggs,  and 
deftroys  young  birds. 

.3.  The  zihctha ,  or  civet-cat,  has  fhort  rounded  ears  ;  the 
back  and  fides  cinereous,  tinged  with  yellow,  marked  with 
large  bulky  fpots  difpoled  in  rows  ;  the  hair  coarfe  ;  that  on 
the  top  of  the  body  longeft,  (landing  up  like  a  mane ;  the 
tail  fometimes  wholly  black  ;  fometimes  (potted  nfar  the  bafe ; 
length,  from  nofe  to  tail,  about  two  feet  three  inches  ;  the  tail 
fourteen  inches  :  the  body  pietty  thick.  It  inhabits  India, 
the  Philippine  Ides,  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  and  Madagafcar.  The 
famous  drug  mufk,  or  civet,  which  is  produced  -  from  an 
aperture  between  the  privities  and  the  anus,  in  both  lexes,  is 
fecreted  from  certain  glands.  The  perfbns  who  keep  them 
procure  the  mufk  by  feraping  the  infide  of  this  bag  twice 
a-week  with  an  iron  fpatula,  and  get  about  a  dram  each  time  : 
but  it  is  feldom  fold  pure,  being  generally  mixed  with  diet  or 
oil,  to  make  it  more  weighty.  The  males  yield  the  moft, 
efpecially  when  they  are  previoufly  irritated.  They  are  fed, 
when  young,  with  yrap  made  of  millet,  with  a  little  fiefh  or 
filh  ;  when  old,  with  raw  fiefh.  In  a  wild  date,  they  prey  on 
fowl.  Thefe  animals  feem  not  to  be  known  to  the  ancients  : 
it  is  probable  the  drug  was  brought  without  their  knowing  its 
origin  ;  for  it  is  certain  the  fine  gentlemen  in  Rome  ufed 
perfumes. 

VIVES,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

VIVIPAROUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  epithet  applied  to 
fuch  animals  as  bring  forth  their  young  alive  and  perfetl  ;  in 
contradifliniflion  to  thofe  that  lay  eggs,  which  are  called 
oviparous  animals. 

UKRAINE,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  lying  on  the 
borders  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Poland,  Euflia,  and  Little 
Tartary.  Its  name  properly  fignifies  a  frontier.  By  a  treaty 
between  Rulfia  and  Poland  in  1693,  the  latter  remained  in 
poflelfion  of  all  that  part  of  the  Ukraine  lying  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  rivef  Dnieper,  which  is  but  indifferently  culti¬ 
vated  ;  while  the  country  on  the  eaft  fide,  inhabited  by  the 
Coflacs,  is  in  much  better  condition.  The  Ruffian  part  is 
comprifed  in  the  government  of  Kiof ;  and  the  emprels  of 
Ruifia  having  obtained  the  Polifh  palatinate  of  Kiof,  by  the 
treaty  of  partition  in  179.3,  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine,  on 
both  (ides  of  the  Dnieper,  belongs  now  to  that  ambitious  and 
formidable  power.  The  principal  town  Is  Kiof. 

ULCER,  in  furgery.  See  Surgery. 

Ulcer,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

ULEX,  in  botany :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  of 
diadelphia ,  and  order  of  dccandria  3  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
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arranged  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papilionacea.  The  calyx  con¬ 
flicts  of  two  leaves  quinquedentate  :  pod  alrnoft  covered  by  the 
calyx.  There  are  two  fpecies  ;  one  ofwhich,  the  Europatus, 
the  furze,  gorfe,  or  whin,  is  a  native  of  Britain  ;  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  delcription.  Its  ufes,  however,  are  many  ;  as 
a  fuel  where  wood  and  coals  are  fcarce  ;  and  as  hedge-wood 
upon  light  barren  land  :  its  ul'e  as  horfe  provender  too,  leans 
to  be  fully  proved,  though  not  yet  etiabliihed.  See  Fence. 

ULIETEA,/  one  of  the  Society  Iilands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  ealt  and  weft  coatis  of  this  ifland,  are 
Come  good  harbours.  The  land  is  hilly,  broken,  and  irregular, 
except  on  the  lea  coaft  ;  yet  the  hiFs  are  green  and  pleafant, 
and  in  many  parts  abound  with  wood  :  the  productions  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Otaheire. 
The  foulh  extremity  of  the  itland  lies  in  Long.  18  x.  20.  W. 
Greenwich.  Lat.  1 6.  55.  S. 

ULIGINOUS,  in  agiiculture,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
rnoift,  moorifh,  and  fenny  foil. 

ULLAGE,  in  gauging,  is  lo  much  of  a  calk  or  other  vellel 
as  it  wants  of  being  full. 

ULM,  a  free  and  ini  pet  ini  city  of  Germany  ,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  feated  on  the  river  Filer.  It'  is  a  pretty  large  place, 
defended  by  fortifications;  and  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants. 
Here  the  archives  of  the  circle  are  depofited,  and  it  carries  on 
a  very  great  trade  The  elector  of  Bavaria  became  mailer  of 
it,  in  1702,  by  a  tiratagem  ;  but,  in  1704.,  the  French  being 
vanquifhed  at  the  battle  of  Flochltet,  the  Bavarians  lurren- 
d  red  it  by  capitulation.  The  Roman-catholics  have  but 
two  churches,  all  the  reft  belonging  to  the  Proteftants.  E. 
Lo.  g  to.  12.  N.  Lat.  48  25. 

Ul.MUS,  in  botany  :  a  ^enus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  of  pent  and*  1a,  and  order  of  digynia  ;  and  in  the  natural 
fyftem  arranged  under  the  <;  3d  order,  Scab)  Ida.  I  he  calyx  is 
quinquefid  ;  there  is  no  corolla.  The  fruit  is  a  dry,  com- 
preffed,  membranaceous  berry.  There  are  three  fpecies,  one 
of  which  is- a  native  of  Britain.  The  campejlrts,  common  elm. 
The  leaves  are  rough,  oval,  pointed,  doubly  terrated,  unequal 
at  the  bafe.  Bark  of  the  trunk  cracked  and  wrinkled. 
Fru  t  membranous.  The  montana,  or  wych  elm,  is  generally 
reckoned  a  variety  of  this  fpecies.  All  the  forts  of  elm  may' 
be  either  propagated  hy  layers  or  fuckers  taken  from  the  roots 
of  the  old  trees,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally  pradlifed  by 
the  nurfeiy-gardeners  :  but  as  thefe  are  often  cut  up  with  in¬ 
different  roots,  they  often  mifeavry,  and  render  the  luccefs 
doubtful  ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  propagateJ  by  layers  are 
in  no  hazard,  and  always  make  better  roots,  and  Come  on 
fafter  than  the  other,  and  do  not  fend  out  fuckers  from. their 
roots  in  fuel)  plenty,  for  which  ieaii>n  this  method  fhould  be 
more  umverlally  praftiled.  The  elm  'delights  in  a  ftiff  lirong 
foil.  It  is  obferveable,  however,  that  here  it  grows  compara¬ 
tively  flow.  In  !ioht  land,  especially  if  it  be  rich,  its  growth 
is  very  rapid  ;  but  its  wood  is  light,  porous,  and  of  little  value, 
compared  with  that  which  grows  upon  lirong  land  ;  which  is 
of  a  clofer  ftronger  texture,  and,  at  the  heart,  will  have  the 
colour,  and  almoft  the  heavinefs  and  the  hardnefs,  of  iron  : 
on  fuch  foils  the  elm  becomes  profitable,  and  is  one  of  the 
trees  which  ought  in  preference  to  all  others  to  engage  the 
planter's  attention. 

LTLSTER,  a  province  of  Ireland,  containing  the  northern 
counties  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Ferma¬ 
nagh,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  Down,  and  Cavan. 

ULTERIOR,  in  geography,  is  applied  to  l'ome  part  of  a 
country  or  province,  which,  wiih  regard  to  the  reft  of  that 
country,  is  fituated  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  river,  mountain, 
or  other  boundary,  which  feparates  the  two  countries. 

ULTRAMARINE,  a  beautiful  blue  colour  tiled  by  the 
painters,  prepared  from  the  lapis  lazuli  by  calcination. 


ULTRAMONTANE,  fomething  beyond  the  mountains. 
The  term  is  principally  applied  in  relation  to  France  and 
Italy,  which  are  feparated  by  the'Alps. 

ULVA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  oif 
crypt  ogam  ia,  and  order  of  Alga:.  The  frudtificatlbn  is  inclofed 
in  a  diaphanous  membrane.  There  are  feventeen  fpecies  j 
twelve  of  which  are  Britifh  plants.  They  are  all  feffile,  and 
without  roots,  and  grow  in  ditches  and  on  ftones  along  the  fea- 
coalt.  None  of  them  are  applied  to  any  particular  ule 
different  from  the  reft  of  the  algae,  except  perhaps  the 
umbilicalis,  which  in  England  is  pickled  with  fait  and  pre- 
ferved  in  jars,  and  afterwards  (lowed  and  eaten  with  oil  and 
lemon-juice.  This  fpecies,  called  in  Englifh  the  navel laver, 
is  fiat,  orbicular,  feffile,  and  coreaceous. 

ULUG  beig,  a  I’erfian  prince  and  learned  aftronomer, 
was  defeended  from  the  famous  Tamerlane,  and  reigned  at 
Samarcand  about  forty  years  ;  after  which  he  was  murdered, 
by  his  own  lbn  in  1449.  His  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
reblified  for  the  year  1434,  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  by  Mr. 
Hyde,  in  1665.  with  learned  notes.  Mr.  Fludfop  printed  in 
the  Englifh  Greography  Ulug  Beig’s  Tables  of  the  Longitude 
and  Latitude  of  Places  ;  and  Mr.  Greaves  publifhed,  in  Latin, 
his  Attronomical  Epochas,  at  London,  in  1650. 

ULYSSES,  king  of  Ithaca,  the  i'011  of  Laertes,  and  father 
of  Telemachus,  and  one  of  thofe  heroes  who  contributed  moll 
to  the  taking  of  Troy.  After  the  definition  of  that  city,  he 
wandered  for  ten  years  ;  and  at  laft  returned  to  Ithaca,  where, 
with  the  atfiftance  of  Telemachus,  he  killed  Antinous  and 
other  princes  who  intended  to  marry  his  wife  Penelope  and 
feize  his  dominions.  He  at  length  refigned  the  government 
of  his  kingdom  to  his  (on  Telemachus ;  and  was  killed  by 
Telegonus,  his  lbn  by  Circe,  who  did  not  know  him.  This 
hero  is  the  fubjebt  of  the  Odyfley. 

UMBELLA,  an  umbel,  in  botany  :  a  fpecies  of  receptacle ; 
or  rather  a  mode  of  flowering,  in  which  a  number  of  flender 
fuotftalks  proceed  from  the  fame  centre,  and  rile  to  an  equal 
height,  lo  as  to  form  an  even  and  generally  round  furface  at 
top.  See  Botany. 

UMBELLATiE,  the  name  of  a  clafs  in  Ray’s  and  Tourne- 
fort’s  methods,  confiding  of  plants  whole  flowers  grow  in 
umbels,  with  five  petals  that  are  often  unequal,  and  two  naked 
feeds  that  are  joined  at  top  and  feparated  below.  The  fame 
plants  conflitute  the  45th  order  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method.  See  Botany. 

UMBELLIFEROUS  plants,  are  fuch  as  have  their  tops 
branched  and  Ipread  out  like  an  umbrella. 

UMBER,  or  Umbre,  in  natural  hiliory,  a  folfil  brown  or 
blackifh  fubftance,  uied  in  painting;  lb  called  from  Ombria , 
the  ancient  name  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  in  Italy,  whence  it 
was  firft  obtained;  diluted  with  water,  it  ferves  to  make  a 
dark  brown  colour,  ulually  called  with  us  an  hair  colour.  Dr. 
Hiil  and  Mr.  da  Cofta  conlkler  it  as  an  earth  of  the  ochre 
kind.  It  is  found  in  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,,  and  Germany;  in 
Cyprus  alio  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  ;  but  what  we  have 
brought  into  England  is  principally  from  different  parts  of  the 
Turkilh  dominions.  But  it  might  be  found  in  confiderable 
plenty  alfo  in  England  and  Ireland,  if  properly  looked  after, 
.  feveral  large  mattes  of  it  having  been  thrown  up  m  digging  on 
Mendip  hills  in  Sornerletfhire,  and  in  the  county  of  Wexford 
in  Ireland  :  it  is  alfo  fometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  Itad-ore 
both  in  Derbyfhire  and  Flint  (hire. 

UMBILICAL,  among  anatomifts,  fomething  relating  to 
the  umbilicus  or  navel. 

UMBRELLA,  a  moveable  canopy,  made  of  filk  or  other 
cloth  fpread  out  upon  ribs  of  whale-bone,  and  fupported  by  a 
fiaff,  to  protect  a  perfon  from  rain,  or  thefcorchmg  beams  of 
the  fun. 
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UNCIA,  in  general,  a  Latin  term,  denoting  the  twelfth 
part  of  any  thing  ;  particularly  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound, 
called  in  Englifh  an  ounce  3  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  called 
an  inch. 

UNCTION,  the  aft  of  anointing  or  rubbing  with  oil  or 
other  fatty  matter. 

Unction,  in  matters  of  religion,  is  ufed  for  the  charafter 
conferred  on  facred  things  by  anointing  them  with  oil. 
UnCtions  were  very  frequent  among  the  Hebrews.  They 
anointed  both  their  kings  and  high-priefts  at  the  ceremony  of 
their  inauguration.  They  alfo  anointed  the  facred  veflels  of 
the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to  fanftify  and  confecrate  them 
to  the  fervice  of  God.  The  unftion  of  kings  is  fuppoled  to 
be  a  ceremony  introduced  very  late  among  the  Chiiftian 
princes.  It  is  laid  that  none  of  the  emperors  were  ever 
anointed  before  Juftinian  or  Juftin.  The  emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many  took  the  praftice  from  thole  of  the  eaftern  empire  : 
Iving  Pepin  of  France  was  the  firlt  who  received  the  unftion. 
la  the  ancient  Chriftian  church,  unftion  always  accompanied 
the  ceremonies  of  baptilm  and  confirmation.  Extreme 
unftion,  or  the  anointing  pcrfons  in  the  article  of  death,  was 
alfo  praftiled  by  the  ancient  Chrittians,  in  compliance  with 
the  precept  of  St.  James,  chap.  v.  14th  and  15th  verfes  ;  and 
this  extreme  unftion  the  Romilh  church  has  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  facrament.  Ir  is  adminifiered  to  none  but  fuch  as 
are  aifefted  with  fome  mortal  difcafe,  or  in  a  decrepit  age. 
It  is  refuted  to  impenitent  perfons,  as  alfo  to  criminals. 
The  parts  to  be  anointed  are  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  noftrils, 
the  mouth,  the  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  reins.  The  laity  are 
anointed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  but  priefts  on  the  back  of 
it ;  bee  aide  the  palms  of  their  hands  have  been  already  confe- 
crated  by  ordination.  The  oil  with  which  the  tick  perfon  is 
anointed  reprefents  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  poured  down 
into  the  foul,  and  the  prayer  ufed  at  the  time  of  anointing 
exprefl'es  the  remiilion  of  fins  therein'  granted  to  the  tick 
perfon  3  for  the  prayer  is  this  :  “  By  this  holy  unftion,  and 
his  own  moPc  pious  mercy,  may  the  Almighty  God  forgive 
thee  whatever  fins  thou  haft  committed  by  ibefgbt,"  when  the 
eyes  are  anointed  ;  by  the  bearing,  when  the  ears  are  anointed  3 
and  fo  of  the  other  denies, 

UNDECAGON,  Is  a  regular  polygon  of  eleven  fides. 

UNDECEMVIR,  a  magiftrate  among  the  ancient  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  had  ten  other  colleagues  or  aft'oeiates  joined  with 
him  in  the  fame  commiffion.  The  funftions  of  the  unde¬ 
cemviri  at  Athens  were  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  late 
prevots  de  marecbaujfe  in;  France.  They  took  care  of  the  ap¬ 
prehending  of  criminals. ;  fecured  them  in  the  hands  of 
juftice  3  and  when  they  were  condemned,  took  them  again 
into  cuftody,  that,  the  fentcnce  might  be  executed  on  them. 
They  were  chofen  by  the  tribes,  each  tribe  naming  its  own  5 
and  as  the  number  of  the  tribes  after  Callifthenes  was  but  ten, 
which  mada.ten  numbers,  a  lcribe  or  notary  was  added,  which 
.  made  Vue  number  eleven. 

S  UNDERSTANDING.  See  Metaphysics  and  Logic. 

UNDERWALD,  a  canton -of  Switzerland,  and  the  fixth 
‘  in  rank.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  canton  of  Lucern 
and  by  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  on  the  eaft  by  the  high 
mountains  which  feparate  it  from  the  Canton  of  Bern,  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  canton  of  Bern.  The  religion  of  this 
canton  is  the  Roman-catholic. 

UNDERWOOD,  is  coppice,  or  any  wood  that  is  not 
accounted  timber. 

UNDULATION,  in  phyfics,  a  kind  of  tremulous  motion 
or  vibration  obfervable  in  a  liquid,  whereby  it  alternately  rifes 
and  falls  like  the  waves  of  the  lea. 

UNGUENT,  in  medicine  and  forgery,  a  topical  remedy 


or  compofition,  chiefly  ilfed  in  the  drefling  of  wounds  or 
blifters. 

LTNICORN,  an  animal  famous  among  the  ancients,  and 
thought  to  be  the  fame  with  the  rhinoceros.  See  Rhino'- 
ceros.  Sparmann  informs  us,  that  the  figure  of  the  unicorn 
deferibed  by  the  ancients  has  been  found  delineated  by  the 
Snefe  Hottentots  on  the  plain  furface  of  a  rock  in  CafTraria  3 
and  therefore  conjectures,  that  fuch  an  animal  either  does  exilt 
at  prefect  in  the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  or  at  leal!  once  did 
lb.  Father  Lobo  affirms  that  he  has  feen  it. 

Unicorxt/?/5>.  See  Monodon. 

UNIFORM,  denotes  a  thing  to  be  fimilar,  or  confident 
either  with  another  thing,  or  with  itfelf,  in  refpeft  of  figure, 
ftrufture,  proportion,  or  the  like  3  in  which  fenle  it  ftands  op- 
pofed  to  difform. 

•  UNIFORMITY,  regularity,  a  fimilitude  or  refemblance 
between  the  parts  of  a  whole.  Such  is  that  we  meet  with  in 
figures  of  many  tides,  and  angles  refpeftively  equal,  and  an- 
fwerable  to  each  other.  A  late  ingenious  author  makes 
beauty  to  confitt  in  uniformity,  joined  or  combined  with  variety. 
Where  the  uniformity  is  equal  in  two  objefts,  the  beauty,  he 
contends,  is  as  the  variety  3  and  where  the  variety  is  equal, 
the  beauty  is  as  the  uniformity. 

Uniformity,  is  particularly  ufed  for  one  and  the  fame 
form  of  public  prayers,  and  adminiftration  of  lacramcnts,  and 
other  riles,  &c.  of  the  church  of  England,  prelcribed  by  the 
famous  flat.  1.  Eliz.  and  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  called  ths 
jfdl  of  Uniformity .  See  Liturgy. 

UNION,  a  junftion,  coalition,  or  affemblage,  of  two  or 
more  different  things  in  one. 

Ltnion,  or  The  Union,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  more  parti¬ 
cular!)'  ufed  to  exprefs  the  aft  by  which  the  two  feparate 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  were  incorporated  into 
one,  under  the  title  of  The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  This 
union,  in  vain  attempted  by  King  James  J.  was  at  length 
effefted  in  the  year  1707,  6  Annie,  when  25  articles  were 
agreed  to  by  the  parliament  of  both  nations  3  the  purport  of 
the  moft  confiderable  being  as  follows  :  1.  That  on  the  firlt  of 
May  1 707,  and  for  ever  after,  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  ftiall  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of 
Great  Britain.  2.  The  fuccelfion  to  the  monarchy  of  Great 
Britain  fliall  be  the  fame  as  was  before  fettled  with  regard  to 
that  of  England.  3 .  The  united  kingdom  fliall  be  reprefented 
by  one  parliament.  4.  There  fhall  be  a  communication  of  all 
rights  and  privileges  between  the  fubjeftsbof  both  kingdoms, 
except  where  it  is  otherwile  agreed.  9.  When  England  raifes 
2,000,000 1.  by  a  land-tax,  Scotland  fliall  raife  48,0001. 
16,  1 7.  The  fiandards  of  the  coin,  of  weights,  and  of  mea- 
fures,  fhall  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  England  throughout  the 
united  kingdoms.  18.  The  laws  relating  to  trade,  cuftoms, 
and  the  excile,  fhall  be  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England. 
Rut  all  the  other  laws  of  Scotland  fhall  remain  in  force 3  but 
alterable  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  with  this 
caution,  that  laws  relating  to  public  policy  are  alterable  at  the 
diferetion  of  the  parliament  3  laws  relating  to  private  right  are 
not  to  be  altered  but  for  the  evident  utility  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  22.  Sixteen  peers  are  to  be  chofen  to  reprefent  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  in  parliament,  and  45  members  to  fit  in 
the  houle  of  commons.  23.  The  16  peers  of  Scotland  lhall 
have  all  privileges  of  parliament  5  and  all  peers  of  Scotland 
fhall  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  next  after  thofe  of 
the  fame  degree  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  fhall  have  all 
privileges  of  peers,  except  fitting  in  the  houle  of  lords,  and 
voting  on  the  trial  of  a  p'eer. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  of  the  23  articles  of  union,  which 
are  ratified  and  confirmed  by  ftatute  5  Ann.  -c.  8.  in  which 
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ft  itute  tli-ere  are  alfo  two  aCts  of  parliament  recited  ;  the  one 
of  Scotland,  whereby  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  alfo  the  four 
univerfities  of  that  kingdom,  are  eftablilhed  for  ever,  and  all 
fucceeding  fovereigns  are  to  take  an  oath  inviolably  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fame ;  the  other  of  England,  5  Annae,  c.  6.  whereby 
the  aCts  of  uniformity  of  13  Eliz.  and  13  Car.  II.  (except  as 
the  fame  had  been  altered  by  parliament  at  that  time),  and  all 
other  aCts  then  in  force  for  the  prefervation  of  the  church  of 
England,  are  declared  perpetual  ;  and  it  is  ftipulated,  that 
every  fubfequent  king  and  queen  fliall  take  an  oath  inviolably 
to  maintain  the  fame  within  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the 
town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  And  it  is  enacted,  that  thefe 
two  aCts  “  lhall  for  ever  be  obferved  as  fundamental  and  ef- 
fential  conditions  of  the  union.” 

Ireland  has  been  recently  united  to  Great  Britain  under  cer¬ 
tain  fpecific  articles,  adapted  to  the  convenience  and  welfare 
of  both  countries. 

UNISON,  in  mulic,  See  Interval. 

UNIT  ,  or  Unity,  in  arithmetic,  the  number  one  ;  or  one 
(ingle  individual  part  of  diferete  quantity. 

UNITARIANS,  in  ecclefiatlical  hiftory,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  who  confine  the  glory  and  attribute  of  divinity  to  the 
One  only  great  and  fupreme  God,  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift. 

UNITED  Brethren,  or  Unitas  Fratrum,  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  hiftory,  a  church  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  un¬ 
der  the  word  Herrnhut.  Though  the  church  of  the  United 
Brethren  is  epifcopal,  they  confider  epilcopal  ordination  as  ne- 
ceflary  to  qualify  the  lervants  of  the  church  for  their  refpeCtive 
functions,  they  allow  to  their  bifhops  no  elevation  of  rank  or 
pre-eminent  authority  ;  their  church  having  from  its  firft  efta- 
bliftiment  been  governed  by  fynods,  confiding  of  deputies  from 
all  the  congregations  ;  and  by  other  fubordinate  bodies,  which 
they  call  conferences.  The*  fynods,  which  are  generally  held 
once  in  feven  years,  are  called  together  by  the  elders  who  were 
in  the  former  fynod  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  whole  unity. 
In  the  firft  fitting  a  prefident  is  chofen,  and  thefe  elders  lay 
down  their  office ;  but  they  do  not  withdraw  from  the  aflem- 
bly,  for  they,  together  with  all  biffiops,  feniores  civiles,  or  lay- 
'  elders,  and  thofe  minifters  who  have  the  general  care  or  in- 
fpeCtion  of  feveral  congregations  in  one  province,  have  feats  in 
the  fynod  without  any  particular  election.  The  other  members 
are,  one  or  more  deputies  fent  by  each  congregation,  and  fuch 
minifters  or  miffionaries  as  are  particularly  called  to  attend. 
Women  approved  by  the  congregations  are  alfo  admitted  as 
hearers  ;  and  are  called  upon  to  give  their  advice  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  minifterial  labour  among  their  fex  ;  but  they  have 
no  decifive  vote  in  the  fynod.  The  votes  of  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  equal. 

In  queftions  of  importance*  or  of  which  the  eonfequences 
cannot  be  forefeen,  neither  the  majority  of  votes  nor  the  una¬ 
nimous  confent  of  all  prefent  can  decide ;  but  recourle  is  had 
to  the  lot.  For  adopting  this  unufual  mode  of  deciding  in  ec- 
clefiaftical  affairs,  the  Brethren  allege  as  realons  the  practices 
of  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  apoftles  ;  the  infufficiency  of  the 
human  underftanding  amidft  the  beft  and  pureft  intentions  to 
■decide  for  itfelf  in  what  concerns  the  adminiftration  of  Chrift’s 
kingdom ;  and  their  own  confident  reliance  on  the  comfortable 
promifes  that  the  Lord  Jefus  will  approve  himfelf  the  head 
and  ruler  of  his  church.  The  lot  is  never  made  ule  of  but  af¬ 
ter  mature  deliberation  and  fervent  prayer;  nor  is  any  thing 
liibmittedto  its  decifion,  which  does  not,  after  being  thoroughly 
■weighed,  appear  to  the  aflembly  eligible  in  itfelf. 

In  every  fynod  the  inward  and  -outward  ftate  of  the  unity, 
and  the  concerns  of  the  congregations  and  millions,  are  taken 
into  confideration.  It  errors  in  doCtrine  or  deviations  in  prac- 
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tice  have  crept  in,  the  fynod  endeavours  not  only  to  remove 
them,  but  by  falutary  regulations  to  prevent  them  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  confiders  how  many  bifhops  are  to  be  confecrated  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  occafioned  by  death ;  and  every  member 
of  the  fynod  gives  his  vote  for  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  he  thinks 
beft  qualified.  Thofe  who  have  the  majority  of  votes  are 
taken  into  the  lot,  and  they  who  are  approved  are  confecrated 
accordingly  ;  but  by  confecration  they  are  vetted  with  no  fu- 
periority  over  their  Bi'ethren,  fince  it  behoves  him  who  is  the 
greateft  to  be  the  fervant  of  all. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  fyftematic  view  of 
the  doCtrinal  tenets  of  the  Brethren.  Though  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  other  ftandard  of  truth  than  the  facred  Scriptures, 
they  adhere  to  the  Augfburg  Confeffion,  and  Ipeak  refpeCt- 
fully  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England. 
Theyprofefs  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  party,  community,  or  church;  and 
they  confider  themfelves,  though  united  in  one  body  or  vilible 
church,  as  fpiritually  joined  in  the  bond  of  Chriftian  love  to 
all  who  are  taught  of  God,  and  belong  to  the  univerfal  church 
of  Chrift,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  forms,  which 
they  deem  non-effentials.  But  the  reader  who  withes  to  have 
a  fuller  account  of  this  fociety  of  Chriftians,  we  muft  refer  to 
Cranz's  Ancient  and  Modern  Hiftory  of  the  Protejlant  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren,  printed  in  London,  1780;  and  to  a 
work  intituled.  An  Expojition  of  Chrftian  Doctrine  as  taught 
in  the  P rot (ft ant  Church  of  the  United  Brethren ,  London, 
1784. 

UNITED  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  a  republic 
of  Europe,  confiding  of  feven  provinces,  which  extend  150 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  100  from  E.  to  W.  Theyare  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  Bra¬ 
bant  and  the  biffiopric  of  Liege,  and  on  the  E.  by  Germany. 
They  rank  in  the  following  order  :  Guelderland,  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friefland,  Overyflel,  and  Groningen.  Be- 
fides  thefe  provinces,  are  the  lands  of  the  Generality  (including 
Dutch  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Limburg),  in  which  are  the 
towns  of  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Maeftricht, 
Venlo,  Sluys,  and  Hulft.  This  republic  (which  is  likewife 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Holland)  affords  a  linking 
proof,  that  perfevering  induftry  is  capable  of  conquering  every 
difadvantage  of  climate  and  fituation.  The  air  and  water  are 
nearly  equally  bad ;  the  foil  produces  naturally  fcarcely  any 
thing  but  turf ;  and  the  pofieffion  of  this  very  foil  is  dilputed 
by  the  ocean,  which,  riling  confiderably  above  the  level  of  the 
land,  is  prevented  from  overflowing  it,  only  by  expenfive  dikes. 
Yet  the  labours  of  the  patient  Dutchman  have  rendered  this 
fmall  and  leemingly  infignificant  territory,  one  of  the  richeft 
fpots  in  Europe,  with  rel’peCt  to  population  and  property.  In 
other  countries,  polfefled  of  a  variety  of  natural  productions, 
it  is  not  furprifing  to  find  manufacturers  employed  in  augment¬ 
ing  the  riches  which  the  bounty  of  the  foil  bellows  ;  but  to 
fee,  in  a  country  like  Holland,  large  woollen  manufactures, 
where  there  are  fcarcely  any  flocks ;  numberlefs  artifts  em¬ 
ployed  in  metals,  where  there  is  not  a  mine ;  thoufands  of  faw- 
milis,  where  there  is  fcarcely  a  wood  ;  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  corn  exported  from  a  country  where  there  is  not  agricul¬ 
ture  fufficient  to  fupport  one  half  of  its  inhabitants,  is  what 
muft  ftrike  every  attentive  obferver  with  admiration.  Among 
the  molt  valuable  natural  productions  of  the  United  Provinces^ 
may  be  reckoned  their  excellent  cattle ;  and  large  quantities  of 
madderare  exported,  chiefly  cultivated  in  Zealand.  The  molt 
confiderable  revenue  arifes  from  the  fifheries ;  but  thefe  are 
not  lb  confiderable  as  formerly.  The  number  of  veflcls  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  herring  fifhery,  in  particular,  is  reduced  from  up¬ 
ward  of  3000  to  lets  than  200 ;  and  yet  it  maintains,  even 
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now,  no  lefs  than  20,000  people.  About  100  veflels  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Greenland  filhery,  and  140  in  the  cod  filhery  near 
the  Dogger  Bank,  and  near  the  coaft  of  Holland.  The 
Dutch  were  formerly  in  poffeffion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  al- 
moft  all  other  trading  nations;  and  were  alfo  the  bankers  for 
all  Europe.  But  thefe  advantages  did  not  continue  to  be  fo  lu¬ 
crative,  when  the  other  European  nations  began  to  open  their 
eyes  fo  far  as  to  employ  their  own  fhipping  in  their  trade,  and 
to  eftablifh  banks  of  their  own.  The  Dutch  trade,  however, 
is  dill  very  great.  In  confequence  of  their  vaft  opulence, 
they  ltill  regulate  the  exchange  for  all  Europe,  and  their  coun¬ 
try  is,  as  it  were,  the  univerfal  warehoufe  of  the  commodities  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Among  the  monopolies  of  their 
Eaft-India  Company,  the  fpice  trade  is  the  mod  valuable ; 
comprehending  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon.  Their 
Afiatic  podeffions  are  the  coads  of  the  illand  of  Java,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  which  is  Batavia,  the  feat  of  the  governor-general  of  all 
their  Ead-India  fettlements  ;  Ibme  fettlements  on  the  coads  of 
Sumatra,  Malabar,  and  Coromandel;  the  greated  part  of  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Idands  ;  fettlements  of  factories  in  the 
ifland  of  Celebes,  at  Surat,  and  Petra,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Per¬ 
il  a;  with  Colombo,  Trincomale,  Ac.  in  Ceylon.  In  Africa, 
the  Dutch  have  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  feveral  forts  and 
fa£tories  in  Guinea  ;  in  the  Wed  Indies,  St.  Eudatia,  Saba, 
and  Cura<joa;  and  in  South  America,  the  colonies  of  Ilfequibo, 
Demerary,  Surinam,  and  Berbice.  But  they  have  loft  the 
Cape  and  fome  others  of  thefe  in  the  prefent  war.  In  the 
United  Provinces,  the  inland  trade  is  greatly  facilitated  by  ca¬ 
nals,  which  crol's  the  country  in  every  direftion.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  their  manufactures  is  aftoniffiing.  Saardam,  a  village  in 
North  Holland,  for  indance,  containing  900  windmills; 
namely,  cornmills,  faw  and  paper  mills,  mills  for  the  making 
of  white  lead,  &c.  Since  the  year  1579,  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  mud  be  confidered  as  one  political  body,  united  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  whole.  In  confequence  of  the  Union 
(fee  Netherlands)  the  Seven  Provinces  guaranty  each 
other’s  rights;  they  make  war  and  peace,  levy  taxes,  &c.  in 
their  joint  capacity ;  but  as  to  internal  government,  each  pro¬ 
vince  is  independent.  They  fend  deputies  (chofen  out  of  the 
provincial  dates)  to  the  general  adembly,  called  the  dates-ge- 
neral,  which  is  inveded  with  the  fupreme  legidative  power  of 
the  confederation.  At  the  head  of  this  government  there  has 
ufually  been  a  prince  dadtholder,  who  exercifes  a  condderable 
part  of  the  executive  power.  After  the  death  of  William  II. 
(the  fourth  dadtholder)  in  1667,  this  office  was  abolifhed  by 
the  dates  ;  but,  in  1672,  when  Lewis  XIV.  invaded  Holland, 
the  mod  violent  popular  commotions  compelled  them  to  repeal 
the  edift ;  to  invetl  William  III.  prince  of  Orange,  with  the 
office,  and  to  declare  it  hereditary.  On  his  death,  in  1702,  it 
was  again  abolilhed  ;  but,  in  1745,  dome  popular  commotions 
compelled  the  dates,  not  only  to  inveft  William  IV.  prince  of 
Orange,  with  this  office,  but  again  to  declare  it  hereditary  in 
his  family.  There  have  condantly  been  two  oppofite  parties 
in  the  date;  one  of  which,  called  the  patriots,  or  the  Louvef- 
tein  party,  is  averfe,  and  the  other  attached  to  the- power  of  the 
dadtholders.  In  1787,  a  civil  war  aftually  commenced,  and 
the  dadtholder  (William  V.  the  prefent  prince  of  Orange)  was 
deprived  of  the  office  of  captain-general ;  but  he  was  redored, 
the  fame  year,  by  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  and  Pruffia. 
When  the  whole  country,  however,  was  rapidly  overrun  by  the 
French,  in  January  1797,  the  dadtholder  and  his  family  were 
compelled  to  feek  an  afylum  in  England  ;  the  anti-ftadtholfte- 
rian  party,  now  triumphant,  proceeded  to  new-model  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and,  in  particular,  to  aboliffi  the  dadtholderate ; 
and  the  French,  treating  the  Dutch  as  an  independent  date, 
concluded  with  them  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offenfive  and  defen- 


five.  The  Calvinid  religion  is  edabliffied  in  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  moft  other  Chridian  lefts,  and  the  Jews,  are  tole¬ 
rated.  Amderdam  is  the  capital ;  but  the  feat  of  the  ftates- 
general  is  at  Hague.  See  Scheldt. 

UNITY,  in  poetry.  There  are  three  unities  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  viz.,  the  unity  of  aftion,  that  of  time,  and  that  of 
place.  .In  the  epic  poem,  the  great,  and  almod  the  only, 
unity,  is  that  of  the  aftion.  Some  regard  indeed  ought  to 
be  had  to  that  of  time;  for  that  of  place  there  is  no  room. 
Ti.e  unity  of  charafter  is  not  reckoned  among  the  unities. 
See  Poetry. 

UNIVERSE,  a  colleftive  name,  fignifying  the  whole 
world  ;  or  the  aflemblage  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  all  things 
therein.  See  Astronomy  and  Geography. 

UNIVERSITY,  is  the  name  of  a  corporation  formed  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and 
authorized  to  admit  fuch  as  have  dudied  in  it,  to  certain  de- 
grets  in  different  faculties,  which  not  only  ferve  as  certificates 
of  proficiency  in  fcience,  but  alfo  confer  on  thofe  who  obtain, 
them  confiderable  privileges  within  the  univerfity,  as  well:  as 
fome  rank  in  the  date  without  it.  Univerfities  generally 
comprehend  within  them  one  or  more  colleges;  but  this- is 
not  always  the  cafe;  for  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s  was 
in  being  before  either  of  its  colleges  was  founded,  and  it  would 
continue  in  being  with  all  its  privileges  though  both  its  col¬ 
leges  were  levelled  with  the  dud. 

In  every  univerfity  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  are 
four  faculties,  viz.  Theology,  Law,  Phyfic,  and  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  comprehending  mathematics,  natural  and  moral  phi- 
lofophy,  Ac. ;  and  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  fome  other 
univerfities,  Mufic  is  confidered  as  a  fifth  faculty.  In  each 
of  thefe  there  are  two  degrees,  thofe  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  ; 
for  though  in  the  univerfities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  we 
have  no  fuch  degree  as  Doctor  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  our  M af¬ 
ter  of  Arts  anlwers  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Phdofophy, 
which  is  conferred  by  many  of  the  univerfities  on  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

Univerfities  in  their  prefent  form,  and  with  their  prefent 
privileges,  are  inditutions  comparatively  modern.  They 
lprang  from  the  convents  of  regular  clergy,  or  from  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  cathedrals  in  the  church  of  Rome,  where  young  men 
were -educated  for  holy  orders,  in  that  dark  period  when  the 
clergy  poffefted  all  the  little  erudition  which  was  left  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Thefe  convents  were  feminaries  of  learning  probably 
from  their  fird  inditution  ;  and  we  know  with  certainty,  that 
in  Old  Aberdeen  there  was  a  monadery  in  which  youth  were 
indrufted  in  theology,  the  canon-law,  and  the  fchool phdofophy, 
at  lead  200  years  before  the  Univerfity  and  King’s  College  were 
founded.  ,The  fame  was  aoubtlefs  the  cafe  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  probably  in  every  town  in  Europe  where 
there  is  now  a  univerfity,  which  has  any  claim  to  be  called  an¬ 
cient  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  more  eminent  of  the  laity  began 
to  fee  the  importance  of  literature  and  lcienee,  that  univerfi¬ 
ties  didinft  from  convents  were  founded,  with  the  privilege  of 
admitting  to  degrees,  which  conferred  fome  rank  in  civil  fo- 
ciety.  Thefe  univerfities  have  long  been  confidered  as  lay 
corporations  ;  but  as  a  proof  that  they  had  the  ecclefiadical 
origin  which  we  have  atfigned  to  them,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
oblerve,  that  the  Pope  arrogated  tohimfelf  the  right  of  veiling 
them  with  all  their  privileges ;  and  that,  prior  to  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  every  univerfity  in  Europe  conferred  its  degrees  in  alL 
the  faculties  by  authority  derived  from  a  papal  bull. 

It  is  perhaps  no  improbable  conjefture,  that  the  church  of 
Rome  derived  her  idea  of  academical  honours  from  the  Jews, 
among  whom  literary  diftinftions  extremely  fimilar'fubfifted 
before  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  Among  them,  the  young 
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ftudent,  with  refpecl  to  his  learning,  was  called  a  difciple  ; 
from  his  minority  a  junior;  and  the  chofen  or  elected,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  ele&ion  into  the  number  of  difciples.  When  he 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  knowledge,  and  was  deemed  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  degree,  he  was  by  impofition  of  Hands  made  “Qj"), 
a  companion  to  a  Rabbi,  the  perfon  who  officiates  ufing  this 
form,  1  officiate  thee,  or.  Be  thou  officiated ;  and  as  foon  after¬ 
wards  as  he  was  thought  worthy  to  teach  others,  the  officiate 
was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  Rabbi.  Whether  this  procefs  fug- 
gelled  the  idea  or  not,  it  has  certainly  fome  refemblance  to  that 
by  which  a  young  man  in  our  univerfities  pafles  through  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  to  that  of  Majlerof  Arts  or  Doctor. 

The  molt  ancient  univerfities  in  Europe  are  thofe  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Salamanca,  and  Bologna; 
and  in  the  two  Englilh  univerfities,  the  firlt-founded  colleges 
are  thofe  of  Univerfity ,  Baliol,  and  Merton ,  in  the  former,  and 
St.  Peter's  in  the  latter.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  however, 
were  univerfities,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  Jiudies,  fome 
hundreds  of  years  before  colleges  or  lchools  were  built  in  them ; 
for  the  former  fiourilhed  as  a  leminary  of  learning  in  the  reign 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  other,  could  we  believe  its  par¬ 
tial  partizans,  at  a  period  Itill  earlier.  The  univerfities  of 
Scotland  are  four,  St.  Andrew’s,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
and  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland  there  is  but  one  univerfity, viz. 
that  of  Dublin,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  very  richly 
endowed. 

U n iv ERSiTY-Co-i/rts,  in  England.  The  two  univerfities 
enjoy  the  foie  jurifdiftion,  in  exclufion  of  the  king’s  courts, 
over  all  civil  actions  and  fuits  whatfoever,  where  a  lcholar  or 
privileged  perfon  is  one  of  the  parties;  excepting  in  luch  cafes 
where  the  right  of  freehold  is  concerned.  And  then  by  the 
univerfity  charter  they  are  at  liberty  to  try  and  determine,  either 
according  to  the  common  law  of  the  land,  or  according  to  their 
own  local  cuftoms,  at  their  dilcretion;  which  has  generally  led 
them  to  carry  on  their  procefs  in  acourfe  much  conformed  to  the 
civil  law.  This  privilege,  fe>  far  as  it  relates  to  civil  caufes,  is 
exercifed  at  Oxford  in  the  chancellor’s  court ;  the  judge  of 
which  is  the  vice-chancellor,  his  deputy,  oralfeffor.  From  his 
fentence,  an  appeal  lies  to  delegates  appointed  by  the  congre¬ 
gation  ;  from  thence  to  other  delegates  of  the  houfe  of  convo¬ 
cation;  and  if  they  ail  three  concur  in  the  fame  fentence,  it  is 
final,  at  leaf!  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  civil  law.  But  if  there  be  any  daficordance  or 
variation  in  any  of  the  three  fen tences,  an  appeal  lies  in  the 
laft  refort  to  judges  delegates  appointed  by  the  crown,  under 
the  great  feal  in  chancery. 

As  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  univerfity  courts  in  criminal 
matters,  the  chancellor’s  court  at  Oxford,  and  probably  alfo 
that  of  Cambridge,  hath  authority  to  try  all  offences  or  mif- 
demeanors  under  the  degree  of  treafon,  felony,  or  mayhem  ; 
and  the  trial  of  treafon,  felony,  and  mayhem,  by  a  particular 
charter,  is  committed  to  the  univerfity  jurifdiction  in  another 
court,  namely,  the  court  of  the  lord  high-fteward  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity.  The  procefs  of  the  trial  is  this.  The, high -fie ward 
ilfues  one  precept  to  the  iheriff  of  the  county,  who  thereupon 
returns  a  panel  of  eighteen  freeholders  ;  and  another  precept 
to  the  bedells  of  the  univerfity,  who  thereupon  return  a  panel 
oi  eighteen  matriculated  laymen,  laicus  privilegio  univerjfitatis 
gaudentes :  and  by  a  jury  formed  de  meditate,  half  of  freehold¬ 
ers  and  half  matriculated  perfons,  is  the  indictment  to  be  tried ; 
and  that  in  the  guildhall  of  the  city  of  Oxford.  And  if  ex¬ 
ecution  be  necelfary  to  be  awarded  in  confequence  of  finding 
the  party  guilty,  the  fheriff  of  the  county  muff  execute  the 
univerfity  procefs  ;  to  which  he  is  annually  bound  by  an  oath. 

VOCABULARY,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  collection  of 
the  words  of  a  language,  with  their  fignifications,  otherwife 


called  a  dictionary,  lexicon,  or  nomenclature.  ~  See  Diction¬ 
ary.  A  vocabularly  is  properly  a  fmaller  kind  of  dictionary, 
which  does  not  enter  fo  minutely  into  the  origin  and  different 
acceptations  of  words. 

VOCAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  voice  or  fpeech ; 
thus  vocal  mufic  is  that  fet  to  words,  efpecially  verfes,  and  to 
be  performed  by  the  voice ;  in  contradiftinCtion  to  inftru- 
mental  mufic,  compofed  only  for  inftruments,  without  finging. 

VOCATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fifth  date  or  cafe  of  nouns. 
See  Grammar. 

VOETIUS  (Gilbert),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  1 6th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  profetfor  of  divinity  and  the  oriental  tongues  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  was  alfo  minifter.  He  aflifted  at  the  fynod 
of  Dort ;  and  died  in  1676,  aged  eighty-feven.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works  ;  and  was  the  declared  enemy  of  Des 
Cartes  and  his  philofophy.  His  followers  are  called  Voetians. 
Voetius  had  two  fons,  Daniel  and  Paul,  who  alfo  wrote  feveral 
works.  John  Voetius,  the  fon  of  Paul,  was  doCtor  and  pro- 
feffor  of  law  at  Hcrborn  :  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Pan¬ 
dects,  which  is  efteemed,  and  other  works  on  law. 

VOICE,  a  found  produced  in  the  throat  and  mouth  of  an 
animal,  by  an  apparatus  of  inflruments  for  that  purpofe. 
Voices  are  either  articulate  or  inarticulate.  Articulate  voices 
are  thofe  whereof  feveral  eonfpire  together  to  form  fome  afe 
femblage  or  little  l'yllem  of  founds  :  fuch  are  the  voices  ex- 
preffing  the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  numbers  of  which  joined 
together  form  words.  Inarticulate  voices  are  fuch  as  are  not 
organized,  or  affembled  into  words ;  fuch  is  the  barking  of 
dogs,  the  braying  of  afles,  the  hilling  of  ferpents,  the  finging 
of  birds,  &c.  The  formation  of  the  human  voice,  with  all 
the  varieties  thereof  obferved  in  fpeech,  mufic,  &e.  makes  a 
very  curious  article  of  inquiry  ;  and  the  apparatus  and  organ- 
il'm  of  the  parts  adminiftering  thereto,  is  fomething  exceed¬ 
ingly  furprifing.  Thofe  parts  are  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe,, 
through  which  the  air  pafl'es  and  repafifes  into  the  lungs ;  the 
larynx,  which  is  a  fhort  cylindrical  canal  at  the  head  of  the 
trachea ;  and  the  glottis,  which  is  a  little  oval  cleft  or  chink 
left  between  two  femicircular  membranes  ft  retched  horizon¬ 
tally  withinfide  the  larynx  ;  which  membranes,  though  capa¬ 
ble  of  joining  clofe  together,  do  generally  leave  an  interval, 
either  greater  or  lefs,  between  them,  called  the  glottis. 

Voice,  in  grammar,  a  circumftance  in  verbs,  whereby  they 
come  to  be  confidered  as  either  active  or  paflive,  i.  e.  either  ex¬ 
prefling  an  action  imp  relied  on  another  fubjefit,  as,  I  beat ; 
or  receiving  it  from  another,  as,  I  am  beaten.  See  Grammar. 

Voice,  in  matters  of  election,  denotes  a  vote  or  fuffrage. 

Voice,  in  oratory.  See  Declamation,  Reading,  and 
Oratory. 

VOLANT,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  bird,  in  a  coat  of  arms, 
is  drawn  flying,  or  having  its  wings  fpread  out. 

VOLATILE,  fin  phyfics,  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  a 
mixed  body,  whofe  integrant  parts  are  eafily  diflipated  by  fire 
or  heat ;  but  is  more  properly  ufed  for  bodies  whofe  parts  are 
eafily  feparaied  from  each  other,  and  difperfed  in  air. 

VolaVile  Alkali,  in  the  new  French  nomenclature  ammo- 
tiiaca,  one  ot  the  three  alkaline  lalts.  It  confifts,  as  Mr.  Ber- 
thollet  and  fevers!  other  chemifts  have  proved,  of  807  parts  in 
1000  of  azot,  and  193  of  hydrogen.  Several  experiments, 
publiflied  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  led  the  way  to  this  analyfis,  though 
he  himfelf  did  not  fee  their  refult.  It  is  chiefly  procurable 
from  animal  fubtlances  by  diftillation,  during  which  procefs 
the  azot  and  hydrogen  necellary  to  its  formation  unite  in  pro¬ 
per  proportions  ;  it  is  not  however  procured  pure  by  this  pro¬ 
cefs,  being  mixed  with  oil  and  water,  and  moftly  faturated 
with  carbonic  acid.  To  feparate  thefe  fubfiances,  it  is  firtt 
combined  with  an  acid,  the  muriatic  for  inliance,  and  theiv 
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dilengaged  from  that  combination  by  the  addition  of  lime  or  and  its  firft  crater  would  be  compofed  of  the  fragments  of  the 
pitch.  In  its  greatelt  degree  of  purity  it  can  only  exift  in  a  fame  earth. 

gaffeous  torm,  at  lealt  in  the  common  temperature  of  the  at-  Thus,  according  to  our  author,  the  foundations  of  the  burn- 
mofphere.  It  was  at  firft  obtained  chiefly  from  urine,  and  ing  mountain  would  be  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea ;  and 
was  therefore  called  J'al  urinct ;  afterwards  from  horns,  efpe-  even  then  it  would  have  an  hollow  cup  or  crater  on  the  top, 
cially  from  thole  of  the  h3Tt,  hence  its  name,  fal  cornu  cerci,  fimilar  to  that  which  is  to  be  found  on  all  volcanoes,  at  pre- 
"  hart’s  horn.”  See  Chemistry.  lent.  But  the  queftion  now  very  naturally  occurs,  by  what 

VOLATILISATION,  the  art  of  rendering  fixed  bodies  vo-  means  was  the  internal  fire  prelerved  from  extinction  by  the 
latile,  or  of  refolving  them  by  fire  into  a  fine  fubtle  vapour  or  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  mult  thus  have  been  incumbent 
fpirit  which  eafily  diffipates  and  flies  away.  All  bodies,  even  upon  it  ?  To  this  he  replies,  that  “  The  fire,  having  difpofed 
the  molt  fixed,  as  gold,  mav  be  volatifed,  either  of  themlelves,  the  fubftances  in  fulion  to  make  an  eruption,  next  laid  open 


or  with  the  admixture  of  tome  volatile  fubftance  or  fpirit,  by 
diftillation  or  fublimation. 

VOLCANO,  a  name  given  to  burning  mountains,  or  to 
vents  for  fubterraneous  fires.  The  number  of  volcanoes  with 
which  we  are  at  prefent  acquainted  is  very  conliderable,  not 
much  lefs  than  ioo.  In  Europe  there  are"  JEtna,  Vefuvius, 
Hecla,  Stromboli,  Vulcano ;  in  Afia,  one  in  Mount  Taurus, 
three  in  Kamtfchatka,  five  in  Japan,  two  in  the  Philippines, 
and  a  great  number  more  lcattered  through  the  iflands  in  the 
South  Sea;  in  Africa,  one  in  Fez,  one  in  the  ifland  Bourbon, 
one  in  Fuego,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands  ;  and  in  America 
feveral  in  the  Andes,  Mome  Garou  in  St.  Vincent,  and  two 
dilcovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  North 
America.  There  are  others,  but  thefe  are  belt  known. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  volcanoes  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  four  or  five  perhaps  excepted,  are  lituated  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  fea.  Mold  of  them  have  been  burn¬ 
ing  from  time  immemorial ;  fome  few  however  have  burft  out 
in  our  time.  Volcanoes  all  occupy  the  tops  of  mountains,  we 
find  none  of  them  in  plains  ;  fome  of  them  indeed,  which  are 
fituated  in  the  ocean,  do  not  rife  much  above  the  furface ; 
but  even  thefe  volcanoes  feem  to  be  the  apices  of  mountains, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  covered  by  the  fea.  The  fub¬ 
ftances  ejefted  by  volcanoes  are  fixed  and  inflammable  air, 
water,  alhes,  pumice  ftones.  Hones  that  have  undergone  no 
fulion,  and  lava.  The  phenomena  which  take  place  during 
the  eruptions  of  volcanoes  have  been  fo  fully  defcribed  al¬ 
ready  in  the  articles  yEtna,  Hecla,  Iceland,  and  Vesu¬ 
vius,  that  any  repetition  here  would  be  unneceffary  and  im¬ 
proper.  All  that  remains,  therefore,  is  to  explain  the  caufes 
of  volcanoes,  or,  to  lpeak  more  properly,  to  mention  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  philofophers  concerning  the  caufes  of  volcanoes ;  for 
the  real  caufe,  we  are  afraid,  after  all  that  has  been  done,  re¬ 
mains  ftill  unknown.  The  mod  elaborate  theory  that  has  yet 
appeared  is  that  of  Mr.  Houel. 

According  to  him,  water  is  necefiary  for  the  formation  of 
volcanoes.  All  volcanoes  are  near  the  lea  :  they  are  even  ex- 
tinguilhed  when  the  fea  retires  from  them,  for  we  can  ftill  per¬ 
ceive  the  craters  of  volcanoes  in  feveral  lofty  inland  moun¬ 
tains,  which  difcover  what  they  have  been  formerly.  Hefup- 
pofes  that  a  long  feries  of  ages  was  neceflary  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  volcano,  and  that  they  "were  all  formed  under  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  The  firft  explolion  which  laid  open  the 
foundations  of  the  deep,  would  poflibly  be  preceded  by  an 
earthquake.  The  waters  would  be  parted  by  a  vaft  globe  of 
burning  air,  which  would  ifl'ue  forth  with  a  tremendous  noife, 
opening  at  the  fame  time  a  large  and  wide  vent  for  the  im- 
menl'e  flame  that  was  to  follow ;  and  which,  as  it  iffiued  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  would  be  fpread  over  its  furface  by  the 
firft  gufts  of  wind  which  followed.  A  fire  which  was  to  burn 
through  thoufands  of  years,  could  not  be  faint  or  feeble  when 
it  was  firft  lighted  up.  Its  firft  eruptions  therefore  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  very  violent,  and  the  ejected  matter  very  co¬ 
pious,  For  a  long  feries  of  ages  it  would  continue  to  dif- 
cbarge  torrents  of  lava  from  the  bofom  of  its  native  earth ; 


the  earth,  and  emitted  as  much  matter  as  it  could  difcharge, 
with  force  fufficient  to  overcome  the  refiftance  of  the  column 
of  water  which  would  oppofe  its  afcent ;  but  as  the  ftrength  of 
the  fire  dimiuiffied,  the  matter  difcharged  was  no  longer  ex¬ 
pelled  beyond  the  mouth  ;  but,  by  accumulating  there,  foon 
doled  up  the  orifice.  Thus  only  fmall  orifices  would  be  left 
fufficient  for  giving  vent  to  the  vapours  of  the  volcano,  and 
from  which  only  fmall  bubbles  of  air  could  afcend  to  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  until  new  circumftances,  fueh  as  originally 
gave  occafion  to  the  eruption  of  the  volcano,  again  took  place 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  produced  new  eruptions  either 
through  the  fame  or  other  mouths.  The  appearance  of  the 
fea  over  the  new-formed  volcano,  in  its  ltate  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  would  then  be  fimilar  to  what  it  is  betwixt  the  iflands  of 
Bafilizzo  and  Pariaria.  Columns  of  air-bubbles  are  there 
afcending  at  the  depth  of  more  than  30  feet,  and  burft  on 
their  arriving  at  the  furface.  This  air  would  continue  to 
difengage  itfelf  with  little  ibllurbance  as  long  as  it  ilfues  forth 
only  in  fmall  quantity,  until,  at  the  very  intrant  of  explofion, 
when  prodigious  quantities,  generated  in  the  burning  focus, 
would  make  their  way  all  at  nice,  and  the  lame  phenomena 
which  originally  took  place  would  again  make  their  appearance.’! 

A  volcano,  while  under  water,  cannot  aft  precifely  as  it 
does  ;n  the  open  air.  Its  eruptions,  though  equally  ftrong, 
cannot  extend  to  to  great  a  diftance.  The  lava  accumulates 
in  greater  quantity  round  the  crater ;  the  fands,  afhes,  and 
pozzolano,  are  not  carried  away  by  the  winds,  but  are  depofited 
around  its  edges,  and  prevent  the  marine  fubftances  which 
are  driven  that  way  by  the  waters  from  entering.  Thus  they 
agglomerate  with  thefe  bodies,  and  thus  a  pyramidal  mount  is 
formed  of  all  the  materials  together. 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Houel  fuppofes  that  the  mountain  was 
gradually  raifed  out  of  the  fea  by  the  accumulation  of  lava, 
&c.  at  every  eruption,  and  that  the  cavern  of  the  volcano  was 
gradually  enlarged,  being  driven  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cavern  by  the  continued  aftLn  of  the  ftones  which  the  vol¬ 
cano  is  conftantly  throwing  up ;  that  it  was  there  fufed,  and 
at  laft  thrown  out  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  accumulate  on 
its  fides. 

The  pabulum  by  which  the  internal  fire  is  fupported,  Mr. 
Houel  thinks  to  be  fubftances  contained  in  the  mountain  it¬ 
felf,  together  with  bitumen,  lulphur,  and  other  inflammable 
materials  which  may  from  time  to  time  flow  into  the  focus  of 
the  volcano  in  a  melted  ftate  through  fubterraneous  dufts,  and 
the  explofions  he  afcribes  to  water  making  its  way  in  the  lame 
manner.  The  water  is  converted  into  fleam,  which  fills  the 
cavern,  and  pufhes  the  melted  lava  out  at  the  crater  ;  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  corroborated  by  the  copious  fmoke  which  always  pre¬ 
cedes  an  eruption.  But,  combined  with  the  water,  there  is 
always  a  quantity  of  other  fubflances,  whofe  effefts  precede, 
accompany,  or  follow  the  eruptions,  and  produce  all  the  va¬ 
rious  phenomena  which  they  difplay.  The  eruption  of  water 
from  iEtna,  in  the  year  1775,  proceeded  undoubtedly  from 
this  caufe.  The  fea,  or  fome  of  the  refervoirs  in  iEtna,  or  thq 
adjacent  mountains,  by  l'ome  means  difcharged  a  vaft  quan- 
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ti(y  of  wafer  Into  the  focus  of  the  volcano.  That  water  was  in- 
ftantly  refolved  into  vapour,  which  immediately  filled  the  whole 
cavern,  and  ifluetUfrom  the  mouth  of  the  crater.  As  foon  as 
it  made  its  way  into  the  open  atmofphere,  it  was  condenfed 
again  into  water,  which  dreamed  down  the  fides  pf  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  a  dreadful  and  deftruitive  torrent. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  view  of  Mr.  Houel’s  theory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  volcanoes  originally  began  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  ;  and  not  only  the  mountain,  hut  all  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
try, -was  formed  by  fucceffive  eruptions.  It  is  rather  a  theory 
of  mountains  raifed  by  fubterrnneous  heat  than  of  volcanoes, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  fire,  which 
is  the  principal  difficulty;  neither  docs  his  theory  account  for 
the  immenfe  height  to  which  matters  are  fometimes  thrown 
during  eruptions.  This  indeed  it  is  impolfible  to  account  for, 
without  fuppofing  that  the  refiftar.ee  of  the  air  is  diminifhed. 

Dr.  Woodward  and  others,  indeed,  have  had  rccouife  to  the 
hypothefis  of  a  central foe,  to  which  the  volcanoes  are  only  fo 
many  chimneys  or  fpiracles;  and  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  theory  of 
the  earth,  adopts  the  fame  opinion;  but  as  it  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  concern  the  iubjedt  pLwhich  he  treated,  he  evades  any 
quefinn  concerning  its  origin,  by  declaring  himfelf fatisfied  of 
its  exi  hence  without  any  enquiry  into  its  origin, 
t  Others,  as  Dr  Lifter,  have  had  recourfe  to  the  well-known 
experiment  of  tne  fermentation  of  fulphur  and  iron,  which 
will  fake  fire  when  mixed  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  moift- 
ened  with  water.  Pyrites,  therefore,  which  are  a  natural  mix¬ 
ture  of  thefe  two  fubftances,  it  is  fuppofed,  may  naturally  give 
rife  to  volcanoes.  Instances  are  indeed  adduced,  which  un¬ 
deniably  prove  that  thefe  fubftances  will  fpontaneoully  take 
fire  when  thrown  together  in  large  heaps. 

When  the  matter  is  properly  confidered,  however,  k  muft 
be  evident,  that  neither  of  thefe  hypotbefes  can  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  The  central  fire  of  Dr.  Woodward  and  others  is  a 
caute  too  magnificent  even  for  volcanoes.  If  anv  fuch  fire  is 
fuppofed,  we  muft  imagine  a  burning  globe  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  whofe  heat  is  fufficient  to  vitrify  the  moft  (olid  and 
refractory  terreltrial  fubftances.  But  of  what  dimenfions  are 
we  to  fuppofe  this  globe  ?  Is  it  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
thoufands  of  miles  in  diameter  ? — Very  large  indeed  it  muft 
be  ;  for  we  could  fcarce  fuppofe  that  ftones  could  be  projeited 
even  from  the  depth  of  500  miles  into  the  air.  But  even  this 
fuppofition  is  inadmiffible ;  for  as  the  fire  of  volcanoes  is  at 
times  exceedingly  augmented  from  l'ome  caufe  or  other,  were 
this  caufe  general,  as  it  muft  be  in  cafe  of  a  burning  central 
globe,  the  whole  number  of  volcanoes  exitting  on  earth  would 
be  in  a  Hate  of  eruption  at  once.  Betides,  if  we  we-e  to  fup¬ 
pofe  a  burning  globe  of  7000  miles  in  diameter  to  fuifer  the 
leaft  dilatation  throughout  its  vaft  bulk,  which  muft  be  the 
undoubted  confequence  of  an  augmentation  of,  heat  from  any 
unknown  caufe,  all  the  volcanoes  in  the  world  would  not  be 
fufficient  to  give  vent  to  it,  though  they  fhould  fpout  forth  in- 
cellhnt  cataraits  of  lava  for  centuries  together.  A  diffolution 
of  the  whole  globe  muft  therefore  undoubtedly  take  place; 
and  though  we  fhould  leffen  the  diameter  of  our  burning  globe 
by  1000  miles,  our  difficulties  will  be  as  far  from  being  re¬ 
moved  as  before.  * 

Volcanic  fiie,  therefore,  cannot  originate  from  any  general 
colleftion  of  burning  materials  difperfed  throughout  the  vaft 
mafs  of  fol  d  earth  which  lies  betwixt  the  furfaceand  the  cen¬ 
tre.  All  the  volcanoes  at  prelent  in  an  active  Hate  would  not 
be  fuch  a  vent  for  that  fire  as  a  tobacco-pipe  would  be  to  a 
glafs-houle  furnace.’  We  muft  have  recount  then  to  fome 
operation  by  which  we  know  that  nature  can  kindle  and  ex- 
tinguilh  fires  occafionally  ;  and  if  we  can  fuppofe  fuch  an  ope¬ 
ration  to  take  place  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  may  then 
reafonably-  conclude,  that  we  have  dilcovered  a  caufe  adequate 
-  Vol.  X. 


to  the  production  of  volcanoes.  Such  a  caufe,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  pyrites,  fulphur,  or  nitre,  in  any  quantity  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  /earth.  It  is  impoffible  that  beds  of  pyrites  can 
remain  for  thoufands  of  years  under  the  fame  part  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  be  occafionally  inflamed  and  ejeited,  and  af¬ 
terwards  undergo  a  renovation-,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  go 
through  a  fimilar  operation.  Befides,  neither  pyrites  nor  ful¬ 
phur  can  be  inflamed  without  accefs  of  air;  which  cannot 
take  place  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  for  it  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  firft  queftion  is  concerning  the  means  by  which 
the  fire  was  originally  kindled.  Moft  writers,  however,  feejn 
to  overlook  this  difficulty,  and  to  be  folicitous  only  about  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  explofive  force,  which  is  generally 
aferibed  to  fteam  of  one  kind  or  other.  Mr.  Houel  in  general 
calls  it  the  force  of  fire,  or  of  fteam  ;  though  he  does  not  enter 
very  particularly  into  its  nature.  Mr.  Whitehurft  fays,  that 
it  is  the  force  of  “  fire  and  water,  which  is  the  primary  agent 
in  all  fuch  operations  of  nature.’*  He  alfo  gives  a  figure, 
(bowing  how,  by  means  of  confined  fteam,  a  jet,  either  of  hot 
water  or  of  liquid  fire,  may  be  produced.  But  this  applies 
only  to  a  particular  cafe,  whkh  we  cannot  fuppofe  always  to 
happen;  but  volcanoes  are  eonftantly  attended  -with  explo- 
fions  ;  nay,  fo  great  is  the  tendency  of  volcanic  matters  to  this 
violent  operation,  that  many  ftones  have  been  obferved  to 
burft  in  the  air  like  bombs,  after  they  were  thrown  out  of  the 
volcano  ;  and  Mr.  Houel  even  informs  us,  that  fuch  have  burft 
three  times  during  their  flight.  Water  therefore  cannot  be 
always  the  caufe  of  volcanic  explofions.  When  thrown  upon 
melted  lead,  falts,  or  efpecially  copper,  it  explodes  indeed  with 
vaft  force  With  the  laft-mentioned  metal  it  is  peculiarly  and 
incredibly  violent ;  infomuch,  that  it  is  laid  that  furnaces  have 
been  - burft,  and  buildings  thrown  down,  by  the  mere  circum- 
ftance  of  lome  of  the  workmen  (pitting  among  the  melted  me¬ 
tal  ;  and  Mr.  Whitehurft  calculates  the  force  of  aqueous 
fteam,  when  thus  fuddenly  and  violently  heated,  to  be  no  lels 
than  twenty-eight  times  (Longer  than  inflamed  gunpowder. 

Many  philolophers  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  and 
continuance  of  volcanoes  by  the  agency  of  the  ele6tric  fluid  ; 
but  their  theory  is  fo  ill  fupported  by  fails,  that  we  think  it 
would  be  improper  at  pretent  to  take  up  room  with  detail¬ 
ing  it. 

VOLERY,  a  great  bird-cage,  fo  that  the  birds  have  room 
to  fly  up  and  down  in  it. 

VOLGA,  the  largeft  river  in  Europe,  rifes  in  the  foreft  of 
Volkonfki,  about  eighty  miles  from  Tver,  a  town  in  Ruffia. 
This  noble  river  waters  fome  of  the  fined  provinces  in  the 
llullian  empire,  and  at  laft  falls  into  the  Catpian  Sea  by  feveral 
mouths,  below  Aftracan.  * 

VOLITION,  the  ait  of  willing.  See  Metaphysics. 
VOLLEY,  a  military  lalute,  made  by  difeharging  a  great 
number  of  fire-arms  at  the  fame  time. 

VOLONES,  in  Roman  antiquity.  Haves  who  in  the  Punic 
war  voluntarily  offered  their  fervice  to  the  date,  which  is  the 
reafon  of  the  appellation  ;  upon  which  they  were  admitted  to 
cuizenfhip,  as  none  but  freemen  could  be  (bldiers. 

VOLT,  in  the  manege,  a  round  or  circular  tread  ;  and 
hence,  by  the  phrafe  to  make  volts,  is  underftood  a  gate  of 
two  treads,  made  by  a  horfe  going  fidewi'e  round  a  centre,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  thefe  two  treads  make  parallel  trails  ;  one 
larger,  made  by  the  fore-feet,  and  another  fmallcr  made  by 
the  hind  feet ;  the  croup  approaching  towards  the  centre,  and 
the  (boulders  bearing  out. 

VOLTAIRE  (Francis  Arouet  del,  a  celebrated  French  au¬ 
thor,  was  boin  at  Paris,  February  20,  1604.  His  lather, 
Francis  Arouet,  was  am  ten  notaire  au  Chatelct ,  and  treafurcr 
of  the  chamber  of  accounts  ,  bis  mo'her,  Mary-Margaret 
Draumart.  At  the  birth  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  lived 
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4o  the  age  of  eighty-five  years  and  fome  months,  there  was 
little  probability  of  his  being  reared,  and  for  a  confiderable 
time  he  continued  remarkably  feeble.  In  his  cariieft  years  he 
difplayed  a  ready  wit  and  a  iprightly  imagination  ;  and,  as  he 
laid  of  hhnfclf,  made  verfes  before  he  was  out  of  his  cradle. 
He  was  educated,  under  Father  Pore,  in  the  college  of  Louis 
the  Great;  and  luch  was  his  proficiency,  that  many  of  his 
effays  are  now  oxifting,  which,  though  written  when  he  was 
between  twelve  and  fourteen,  fliow  no  marks  of  infancy. 
The  famous  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  to  whom  this  ingenious  boy 
was  introduced,  left  him  a  legacy  of  2CO0  livres  to  buy  him 
a  library.  Having  been  fent  to  the  equity  fchools  on  his 
quitting  college,  he  was  fo  difgulted  with  the  drynefs  of  the 
law,  that  he  devoted  himfolf  entirely  to  the  mules.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  company  of  the  Abbe  Cheaulieu,  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Fare,  the  Duke  de  Sully,  the  grand  Prior  of  Ven- 
dome,  Marfhal  Villars,  and  the  Chevalier  du  Bouillon  ;  and 
'  caught  from  them  that  eafy  tafle  and  delicate  humour  which 
ditVmguifhed  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Voltaire  h^d  early  im¬ 
bibed  a  turn  for  fatire;  and,  for  fome  Philippics  againft  the 
government,  was  imprifoned  almoft  a  year  in  the  Baftile.  He 
had  before  this  period  produced  the  tragedy  of  Oedipus, 
which  was  reprefented  in  1718  with  great  l'uccefs  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  happening  to  fee  it  performed,  was  fo  de¬ 
lighted,  that  he  obtained  his  releafe  from  prifon.  The  poet 
waiting  on  the  duke  to  return  thanks  :  “  Be  wife  (faid  the 
duke),  and  I  will  take  care  of  you.’’  “  I  am  infinitely  obliged 
(replied  the  young  man) ;  but  I  intreat  your  royal  highnefs 
not  to  trouble  yourfelf  any  further  about  my  lodging  or 
board.” 

He  began  his  Henriade  before  he  was  eighteen.  Having 
one  day  r  ad  feveral  cantos  of  this  poem  on  a  vifit  to  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  the  young  prefident  de  Maifons,  he  was  fo  teafed 
with  obje£tions,  that  he  loft  patience,  and  threw  his  mairn- 
feript  into  the  fire.  The  prefident,  Henaut.  with  difficulty 
refeued  it.  ft  Remember,”  faid  Mr.  Henaut  to  him,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  “  it  was  I  that  faved  the  Henriade,  and  that  it 
coft  me  a  handfome  pair  of  ruffles.”  Some  years  after,  fe¬ 
veral  copies  of  this  poem  having  got  abroad,  while  it  was  only 
a  fketch,  an  edition  of  it  was  publifhed,  with  many  chalms, 
under  the  title  of  The  League.  Intiead  of  fame  and  friends, 
the  author  gained  only  enemies  and  mortification,  by  this  firft 
-edition.  Tne  bigots  took  fire  at  it,  and  the  poet  was  confi- 
dered  as  highly  criminal  for  praifing  Admiral  Coiigny  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Endeavours  were  even  ufed  to  get  the 
piece  fupprefted  ;  but  this  fttange  defign  proved  abortive.  Idis 
.chagrin,  on  this  occafion,  firft  infpired  him  with  the  thought 
of  vifiting  England,  in  order  to  finifti  the  work,  and  republifh 
it  in  a  land  of  liberty.  He  was  right ;  for  King  George  I. 
and  more  particularly  the  Princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen 
of  Engl  nd,  raifed  an  immenfe  lubfcription  for  him.  Their 
liberality  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune ;  for  on  bis  return 
to  France,  in  1728,  he  put  his  money  into  a  lottery  eftablithcd 
by  M.  Desfortcs,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances.  The  ad¬ 
venturers  received  a  rent  charge  on  the  llotil-dc-i'iik  for 
their  tickets;  and  the  prizes  were  paid  in  reuly  money;  fo 
that  if  a  fociety  had  taken  all  the  tickets,  it  would  have  gained 
a  million  of  livres.  He  joined  with  a  numerous  company  of 
adventurers,  and  was  fortunate. 

His  Lcttrcs  Fhilofopkiques,  abounding  in  bold  expreffions 
and  indecent  witticifms  againft  religion,  having  been  burnt 
by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  a  warrant  being 
Blued  for  apprehending  the  author  in  1733,  Voltaire  very  pru¬ 
dently  withdrew ;  and  was  fheltered  by  the  Marchionefs  du 
Chateleteiu  hercaftle  of  Cirey,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne 
and  Lorrain,  who  entered  with  him  on  the  ftudy  of  the  fyftem 
of  Leibnitz,  .and  the  Principia  of  Newton.  A  gallery  was 


built,  in  which  Voltaire  formed  a  good  .colleftrnn  of  natural 
hiftory,  and  made  an  infinite  number  of  experiments  on  light 
and  electricity.  He  laboured  in  the  mean  time  on  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  then  totally  unknown  in 
France,  and  which  the  numerous  admirers  of  Des  Cartes  were 
very  little  defirous  fhould  be  known.  In  the  n .  id  It  of  thefe 
philofophic  purfuits  he  produced  the  tragedy  of  ATJra.  He 
was  now  in  the  meridian  of  his  age  and  genius,  a;  was  evi¬ 
dent  foefna  the  tragedy  a£<Mahq>ntt,  firft  a  tied  in  1741;  but 
it  was  reprefented  to  the  procureu;  -general,  as  a' performance 
often  five  to  religion  ind  the  author,  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Fleury,  withdrew  it  from  the  ltage.  Me  rope,  played  two 
years  after,  174.3,  gave  an  idea  of  a  fpecies  of  tragedy,  of 
which  few  models  had  exifted.  It  was  at  the  reprefentation 
of  this  tragedy  that  the  pit  and  boxes  were  clamorous  for  a 
fight  of  the  author ;  yet  it  was  feverely  eriticifed  when  it  came 
from  the  prela.  He  now  became  a  favourite  at  court,  through 
the  intereft  of  Madame  d'Etiqle,  afterwards  Marchionefs  of 
Pampadour.  He  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  in  ordinary,  and  hiftoriographer  of  France.  He  had 
frequent'y  attempted  to  gain  admittance  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  but  could  not  obtain  his  with,  till  1  746,  when  he 
was  the  firft  who  broke  through  the-abiiird  cuftonr  of  filling 
an  inaugural  fpeech-with  the  futfome  adulation  of  Richelieu  ; 
an  example  foon  followed  by  other  academicians.  From  the 
iatires  occasioned  by  this  innovation,  he  felt  fo  much  uneafi- 
nefs,  that  he  was  glad  to  retire  with  the_  Marchionefs  du  Cha- 
telet  to  Luneville,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King  Staniflaus. 
The  marchionefs  dying  in  1749,  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris, 
where  his  ftay  was- but  fhort.  The  King  of  Pruiiia  now  gave 
Voltaire  an  invitation  to  live  with  him,  which  he  accepted  to¬ 
wards  the  end  ofAuguft,  1750.  On  his  arrival,  at  Berlin,  he 
was  immediately  preiented  with  the  Order  of  Merit,  the  ley 
of  chamberlain,  and  a  pen /ion  of  20,000  livres.  From  the  parti¬ 
cular  refpedt  that  was  paid  to  him,  his  time  was  now  fpent  in 
the  mod  agreeable  manner;  his  apartments  were  under  thofe 
of  the  king,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  vifit  at  ftated  hours,  to 
read  with  him  the  belt  works  of  either  ancient  or  modern  au¬ 
thors,  and  to  alfift  his  majefty  in  the.  literary  produ£tions  by 
which  he  relieved  the  cares  of  government.  But  a  dilpute 
which  arofe  between  him  and  Maupertuis  foon  brought  on  his 
difgrace.  Maupertuis  was  at  fome  pains  to  have  it  reported 
at  court,  that  one  day  while  General  Manftein  happened  to 
be  in  the  apartments  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  who  was  then  tranf- 
lating  into  French,  The  Memoirs  of  Rutiia  compofed  by 
that  officer,  the  king,  in  his  ufual  manner,  fent  a  copy  of 
verfes  to  be  examined,  when  Voltaire  laicT  to  Manftein,  “  Let 
us  leave  off  for  the  prefent,  my  friend  ;  you  fee  the  king  has 
fent  me  his  dirty  linen  to  wadi,  I  will  walk  yours  another 
time.”  A  fingle  word  is  fome  times  fufficient  to  ruin  a  man 
at  court ;  Maupertuis  imputed  fuch  a  word  to  Voltaire,  and 
fucceeded.  It  was  about  this  very  time  that  Maupertuis  pub*- 
hfhed  his  very  ftrange  Philofophical  Letters  :  and  M.  de  Vol¬ 
taire  did  not  fail  to  heighten,  with  his  utmoft  powers  of  rail¬ 
lery,  everything  which  he  found,  or  could  make,  ridiculous,  in 
the  projects  of  M.  Maupertuis,  who  was  careful  to  unite  his 
own  caule  with  that  of  the  king :  Voltaire  was  confidered  as  hav¬ 
ing  failed  in  refpeft  to  his  majefty;  and  therefore,  irz  the  moft 
relpectful  manner,  he  returned  to  the  king  his  chamberlain’s 
key,  and  the  crofs  of  his  Order  of  Merit,  accompanied  with 
four  lines  of  verfe,  in  which  he,  with  great  delicacy,  com¬ 
pares  his  filuation  to  that  of  a  jealous  lover,  who  fends  back 
the  pifture  of  his  miftrefs.  The  king  returned  the  key  and 
the  ribbon  ;  but  they  were  not  followed  by  an  immediate 
reconciliation.  Voltaire  let  out  to  pay  a  vifit  to  her  high¬ 
nefs  the  Du  chefs  of  Gotha,  who  honoured  him  with  her 
friendftiip  as  long  as  ftie  lived,  "While  he  remained  at  Go- 
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tha,  Mawpertuis  employed  all  his  batteries  againft  him  ; 
Voltaire  was  a  r  re  lied  by  the  king's  orders,  but  afterwards 
rdeafed. 

He  now  fettled  pear  Geneva ;  but  afterward  being  obliged 
to  quit  that  republic,  he  purchafed  the  cattle  of  Ferney  in 
France,  about  a  league  front  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  was  here 
that  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  celebrated  family  of  Ga¬ 
las  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  a  fecond  opportunity 
of  vindicating  the  innocence  of  another  condemned,  family  of 
the  name  of  Sirven.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  in  the 
year  1774,  he  had  the  third  time  a  fingttlar  opportunity  of 
employing  that  fame  zeal  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
difplay  in  the  fatal  rataftrophe  of  the  families  of  Calas  and 
Sirven. 

In  this  retreat  M.  Voltaire  continued  long  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
fures  of  a  rural  life,  accompanied  with  the  admiration  of  a 
vaft  number  of  wits  and  philofophers  throughout  all  Europe. 
'Wearied  at  length,  however,  with  his  fituation,  or  yielding 
to  the  importunities  of  friends,  he  came  to  Paris  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  j  7  78,  where  he  wrote  a  new  tragedy 
called  Irene.  By  This  time  his  underftanding  feems  to  have 
been  impaired,  either  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  con¬ 
tinued  intoxication  by  the  battery  of  others;  and  he  ridicu- 
loufly  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  crowned  in  public  with  laurel  in 
teftimony  of  his  great  poetical  merit.  He  did  not  long  furvive 
this  farce:  for  having  overheated  himfelf  with  receiving  vitits, 
and  exhaufled  his  fpirits  by  fupplying  a  perpetual  fund  of 
converfation,  he  was  fir  ft  feized  with  a  fpitting  of  blood;  and 
at  lari  becoming  reltlefs  in  the  night-time,  he  was  obliged  to- 
nfe  a  foporific  medicine.  Of  this  he  unluckily  one  night  took 
fo  large  a  dofe,  that  he  flcpt  thirty- fix  hours,  and  expired  a 
very  fhort  time  after  awakening  from  it. 

VOLUME,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  book  or  writing  of 
a  juft  bulk  to  be  bound  by  itfelf.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  volvere,  “  to  roll  up ;”  the  ancient  manner  of 
making  up  books  being  in  rolls  of  bark  or  parchment.  See 
Book. 

VOLUNTARY,  in  imilic,  a  piece  played  by  a  mufician 
extempore,  according  to  his  fancy.  This  is  often  ufed  before 
he  begins  to  fet  himfelf  to  pay  any  particular  compofition,  to 
try  the  inftrument,  and  to  lead  him  into  the  key  of  the  piece 
he  intends  to  perform. 

VOLUNTEERS,  perfons  who,  of  their  own  accord,  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  fervice  of  their  prince,  or  out  of  the  efteem  they 
hive  for  their  general,  ferve  in  the  army  without  being  en- 
liftcd,  to  gain  honour  and  preferment,  by  expoting  themfelves 
in  the  fervice.  Such  are  the  volunteers  who  have  been  long 
known  in  the  army  ;  but  the  prefent  age>has  witnefied  whole 
regiments  of  volunteers  arming  themfelves  for  a  ftill  more 
laudable  purpofe — to  fight  pro  arts  et  focis,  for  every  thing 
that  is  dear  to  hone't  men. 

VOLVOX,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  order  of  venues  iijiijbria.  The  body  is  round,  fimple, 
and  pellucid.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  all  of  which  live  in 
water. 

VOLUSENUS.  See  Wilson. 

VOLUTA,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus  of  animals  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  qlafs  and  order  of  vermes  tefiacea.  There  are  144 
fpecies.  The  animals  are  of  the  flug  kind  ;  the  fhell  is  unilo¬ 
cular  and  fpiral ;  the  aperture  narrow  and  without  a  beak  : 
the  columella  plaited. 

VOLUTE,  in  archite&ure,  a  kind  of  fpiral  fcroll  ufed  in 
the  Unic  and  Compofite  capitals,  whereof  it  makes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charafteriftic  and  ornament. 

VOMICA,  in  medicine,  an  abfcefsof  the  lungs.  See  Me- 
bicine. 

jV'ja'  Vomica ,  in  pharmacy,  a  fiat  fomprefied  round  fruit, 
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of  the  breadth  of  a  Hulling,  or  fomewhat  more,  and  of  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  crown-piece.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fruit  of 
an  Eaft-Indian  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  the  lignum  columbri- 
num  of  the  (hops.  Some  have  prefcribed  fmall  dofes  of  the 
nux  vomica  as  a  fpecific  againft  a  gonorrhoea,  and  others 
againft  quartan  agues.  But  we  have  fo  many  good  and  fafe 
medicines  for  all  t’nefc  purpofes,  that  there  feems  no  occafion 
for  our  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a3  thefe,  which  ftiov/  fo  many 
figns  of  rwifehief. 

VOMIT.  See  Emetic. 

VOMITING,  a  retrograde  fpafmodic  motion  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres  of  the  oeiophagi  s,  ftomach,  and  inteftines,  at¬ 
tended  with  ftrong  convulfions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen 
and  diaphragm  ;  which,  when  gentle,  create  a  naufea  ;  when 
violent,  a  vomiting. 

VOORN,  one  of  the  iflands  of  Holland,  bounded  by  the 
river  Maes,  which  divides  it  from  the  continent  and  the  bland 
of  lilemunde,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  fea  called  the  Bics-bojch , 
on  the  eaft ;  by  another  branch  of  the  Maes,  which  divides  it 
from  the  iflands  of  Goree  and  Ovcrflackce,  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  German  Sea  on  the  weft :  being  about  twenty-four 
miles  long,  and  five  broad. 

VORTEX,  in  meteorology,  a  whirlwind,  or  fudden,  rapid, 
and  violent  motion  of  the  air  in  gyres,  or  circles.  Vortex  is 
alfo  ufed  for  an  eddy  or  whirlpool ;  or  a  body  of  water,  in  cer¬ 
tain  feas-or  rivers,  which  runs  rapidly  round,  forming  a  fort  of 
cavity  in  the  middle. 

Vortex,  in  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  is  a  fyftem  or  col- 
leftion  of  particles  of  matter  moving  the  fame  way,  and  round 
the  lame  axis. 

VOR.TICELLO.  See  Microscote. 

VOSSIUS  (John  Gerard),  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  la¬ 
borious  writers  of  the  17th  century,  Was  of  a  confiderable  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  Netherlands;  and  was  born  in  1577,  in  the  Pa¬ 
latinate,  near  Heidelberg,  at  a  place  where  his  father,  John 
Voflius,  was  minifter.  He  became  well  fkillcd  in  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  hiftory,  and  facred  and  profane  antiquities,  and  was 
made  director  of  the  college  of  Dort.  He  was  at  length  made 
profelfor  of  eloquence  and  chronology  at  Leyden,  from  whence 
he  was  called  in  16.33  to  Amfterdam,  to  fill  the  chair  ofapro- 
fetTor  of  hiftory.  He  died  in  1649.  He  wrote  many  learned 
works,  of  which  a  complete  edition  has  been  printed  at  Am¬ 
fterdam,  in  9  vols  folio. 

Vossius  (Ifaac),  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning,  the- 
fon  of  John  Gerai-d  Voflius,  was  born  at,  Leyden  in  1618. 
He  had  no  other  tutor  but  his  father,  and  employed  his  whole 
life  in  ftudying  :  his  merit  recommended  him  to  a  coirefpond- 
ence  with  Queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  ;  he  made  fcvt-ral 
journeys  into  Sweden  by  her  order,  and  had  the  honour  to 
teach  her  the  Greek  language.  In  1670  he  came  over  to  Fng- 
land,  where  King  Charles  made  him  canon  of  Windfor; 
though  he  knew  his  character  well  enough  to  fry.  That  there 
was  nothing  that  Voflius  refufed  to  believe,  except  the  Rible. 
He  appears  indeed  by7  his  publications,  which  are  neither  fo 
ufeful  nor  fo  numerous  as  his  father's,  to  have  been  a  moft 
credulous  man,  while  he  afforded  many  circumftanees  to 
bring  his  religious  faith  in  quetlion.  He  died  at  Windfor 
caftle  in  1688. 

VOTE,  the  fuffrage  or  refolve  of  each  of  the  members  of 
an  affembly,  where  any  affair  is  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  ; 
but  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  refolves  of  the  members  of 
either  houfe  of  parliament. 

VOTIVE  medals,  thofe  on  which  aye  exprefied  the 
vows  of  the  people  for  the  emperors  or  emprefles.  See 
Medal. 

VOW,  a  folemn  and  religious  promife  or  oath.  Sec  Oath. 
Th«  ufe  of  vows  is  found  in  molt  religions.  They  make  up  a 
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confidtTable  part  of  the  Pagan  worth  ip,  being  made  either  in 
confequence  of  fome  deliverance,  under  feme  preffing  necef- 
fity,  or  for  thefucceis  of  fome  enterprize.  Among  the  Jews, 
all  vows  were  to  be  voluntary,  and  made  by  perfons  wholly  in 
their  own  power ;  and  if  luch  perfon  made  a  vow  in  any 
thing  lawful  and  poffible,  he  was  obliged  to  fulfil  it.  If  he  ap¬ 
pointed  no  particular  time  for  accomphthing  his  vow,  he  was 
bound  to  do  it  inftantly,  left  by  delay  he  fhould  prove  lefs  able, 
or  be  unwilling,  to  execute  his  promife.  Among  the  Ro- 
manifts,  a  perfon  is  conftituted  a  religious  by  taking  three 
vows;  that  of  poverty,  chaftity,  and  obedience.  Vows, 
among  the  Romans,  fignified  l'acrifices,  offerings,  prefents, 
and  praters  made  for  the  Cselars,  and  emperors,  particularly 
for  their  profnerity  and  the  continuance  of  their  empire. 
Thefe  were  at  firlt  made  every  five  years,  then  every  fifteen, 
and  afterwards  every  twenty,  and  were  called  qulnquennalia, 
decenna'ia,  and  iviccmialia. 

VOWEL,  in  grammar,  a  letter  which  affords  a  complete 
found  of  itteif,  or  a  letter  fo  Ample  as  only  to  need  a  bare 
opening  of  the  mouth  to  make  it  heard,  and  to  form  a  dif- 
tindl  voice.  The  vowels  are  fix  in  number,  viz.  A,  E,  I, 
O,  U,  Y. 

Vowel  (John).  See  Hooker. 

UPHOLSTER,  Upholsterer,  or  Upholder,  a  tradef- 
man  that  makes  beds,  and  all  torts  of  furniture  thereunto  be¬ 
longing,  &c. 

UPLAND,  denotes  high  ground,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  terra 
Jinna,  by  which  it  Hands  oppofed  to  fuch  as  is  moonlit,  marlliy, 
or  low. 

Upland,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  north- 
eaft  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  louth  by  the  fea  of  Sudermania, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Weftmania  and  Geftricia,  from  which  it 
is  leparated  by  the  river  Dela.  It  is  about  feventy  miles  in 
length  and  forty- five  in  breadth,  and  contains  mines  of  iron  and 
lead.  Stockholm  is  the  capital. 

UPSAL,  a  rich  arid  confiderable  city  of  Sweden,  in  Up¬ 
land,  with  a  famous  univerfity,  and  an  archbilhop’s  fee.  The 
town  is  pretty  large,  and  as  Itraight  as  a  line  :  but  moft  of  the 
houfes  are  of  wood,  covered  with  birch-bark,  with  turf  on 
the  top.  On  an  eminence,  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  is  a 
ruined  caftle.  Thofe  that  view  the  town  from  hence  would 
take  it  to  be  a  garden,  v/hofe  ftreets  rep  relent  the  alleys; 
and  the  houfes,  which  are  covered  with  turf,  the  grals- 
plats.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  kings,  and  is 
now  the  ufual  place  where  they  are  crowned.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Sala,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges.  It  is  twenty- 
feven  miles  north-weft  of  Stockholm.  E.  Long.  17.48.  N. 
Lat.  eg.  52. 

UPUPA,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  Piece.  The  beak  is  arcuated,  convex,  and  fomething 
blunt ;  the  tongue  is  obtufe,  triangular,  entire,  and  very 
fhort ;  and  the  feet  are  fitted  for  walking.  There  are  ten  fpe- 
cies ;  one  of  which,  the  epops,  hoopoe,  or  dung-bird,  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  Britain.  It  may  be  readily  diitinguilhed  from 
all  others  that  vifit  this  ifland  by  its  beautiful  creft,  which  it 
can  ereft  or  deprefs  at  pleafure.  It  is  in  length  fifteen  inches  ; 
the  bill  is  black,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  {lender,  and  m- 
curvated  ;  the  irides  are  hazel :  the  creft  confifts  of  a  double 
row  of  feathers  ;  the  higheft  about  two  inches  long;  the  tips 
are  black,  their  lower  part  of  a  pale  orange  or  lour  :  the  neck 
is  of  a  pale  reddifh  brown  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  white ;  "the 
Jefter  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  light  brown ;  the  back, 
fcapulars,  and  wings,  crofted  with  broad  bars  of  white  and 
black;  the  rump  is  white;  the  tail  confifts  of  only  ten  leathers, 
white  marked  with  black,  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  the  horns 
pointing  towards  the  end  of  the  feathers.  The  legs  are  (Port 


and  black  ;  the  exterior  toe  is  clofely  united  at  the  bottom  to 
the  middle  toe. 

According  to  Linnaeus,  it  takes  its  name  from  its  note, 
which  has  a  found  finrilar  to  the  word  ;  or  it  may  be  derived 
from  the  French  huppe,  or  “  c retted  it  breeds  in  hollow  trees, 
and  lays  two  afh-coloured  eggs  :  it  feeds  on  infehts,  which  it 
picks  out  of  ordure  of  all  kinds.  Dr.  Pallas  affirms,  that  it 
breeds  in  preference  in  putrid  carcafes  ;  and  that  he  had  feen 
the  neft  of  one  in  the  privy  of  an  uninhabited  houfe,  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Tzaritl)  n.  Ovid  fays  that  Tereus  u  as  changed  into 
this  bird. 

UR  (anc.  geog  ),  a  citadel  of  Meiopotamia,  fiiualed  between 
the  Tigris  and  Nilibis  :  taken  by  tome  tor  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
the  refidence  of  Abraham.  What  feems  to  confirm  this  is, 
that  from  Ur  to  ITaran,  the  other  refidence  of  the  patriarch, 
the  road  lies  direflly  for  raleltine.  And  it  is  no  obje&ion  that 
Ur  is  laid  to  be  in  Meiopotamia  :  becaule  the  parts  next  the 
Tigris  were  occupied  by  the  Chaldeans,  as  Te  ms  to  be  c  on¬ 
firmed  from  A£ts  vii.  2,  4.  It  is  called  Orche,  in  Strabo; 
Orchoe,  in  Ptolemy. 

UEALLIAN  Chain,  a  range  of  mountains  which  form 
part  of.  the  boundaries  of  Afia,  and  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  Rip/idi  Montes.  See  Riph^i  Montes,  ike. 

L' RANI  A,  in  fabulous  hittory,  one  of  the  nine  Mufes,  wa9 
fuppoled  toprefide  over  altronomy  She  is  commonly  repre- 
fented  in  an  azure  robe,  crowned  with  ftars,  and  lupporting  a 
large  globe  with  both  hands. 

URANIUM,  a  lolfil  Lund  at  Johangeorgenllad  in  Saxony, 
and  at  Joaehimftal  in  Bohemia,  and  is,  by  the  miners,  called 
Peehhlend.  M.  V  erner,  a  German  mineralogifi,  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  not  a  blend,  gave  it  the  name  of  J  errant 
Ochraceitm  Piceum,  and  thought  it  contained  the  tungftic  acid 
combined  with  iron  :  but  M.  Klaproth  is  of  a  contrary  opi¬ 
nion,  and  maintains  that  it  is  very  -different  from  wolfram. 
There  are  (he  fays)  two  varieties  of  peehhlend  :  the  one  is  of 
a  dark  grey  colour,  with  very  little  brilliancy,  the  particles 
of  which  have  the  form  of  a  flattened  conchoid ;  it  is  not 
very  hard,  and,  when  triturated,  becomes  a  black  powder : 
its  mean  fpecific  gravity  is  7,5.  The  other  is  d.ftinguilhed 
by  its  black  colour,  though  it  fometimes  afthmes  a.  reddifh 
tint :  its  iurface  is  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  former,  and 
refembles  pit-coal ;  it  is  alio  lefs  hard  ;  and  the  biack  powder, 
to  which  it  is  reduced  by  trituration,  has  a  greenifh  hue. 
This  kind  is  generally  di (covered  in  compact  rallies,  lying  be¬ 
tween  firala  of  a  micaceous  fchilt,  which  is  found  to  be  de¬ 
compounded.  In  the  internal  parts  of  this  ltone,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  veins  of  a  peculiar  yellow  metallic 
earth.  The  peehhlend  is  foluble  in  the  nitric  and  in  the  nitro- 
nrariatic  acids,  partially  fo  in  the  muriatic,  but  not  at  all  in 
the  fulpnuric.  From  thefe  folutions,  the  unfaturated  ferru¬ 
ginous  prulfiat  of  potalh,  or  phlogifticated  alkali,  precipitate* 
the  metallic  fubftance,  which  then  relembles  kennes  mineral 
in  colour.  This,  when  it  does  not  unite  in  Hakes,  but  is  uni¬ 
formly  diffufed  in  the  lolution,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moft  diltinguifhing  characters  of  the  pechblend  ;  another 
is,  that  the  precipitates,  effected  by  the  volatile  and  fixed  al¬ 
kalis,  are  yellow ;  the  fixed  cauftic  alkalis  giving  it  a  lemon 
colour,  the  aerated  a  like  yellow.  This  yellow  oxyd,  or  calx, 
cannot  be  filled  witn  alkalis.  As  this  foffil  cannot  be  olafied 
either  among  the  zinc  or  iron  ores,  and  is  very  different  from 
tungttein,  M.  Klaproth  propofes  to  give  to  “it  the  appellation 
of  Uranium;  and  he  dii t  ributes  it  into  the  following  fpecies  : 

-1.  Uranium Julphuratum.  (a )  Dark  grey,  often  exhibiting 
traces  of  Galena.  (L)  Black,  relembling  pit-coal. 

'  2.  Uranium  Ochraceitm.  Brimftcne  colour,  lemon  colour, 
deep  yellow,  reddifn  brown. 
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3.  Uranium  Spathofum .  (a)  Tinged  with  green  by  copper. 
(b )  Yellow.  This  is  the  green  mica  or  chalcolithe. 

URANOSCOPUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fillies  be- 
longing  to  the  order  of  jugulares.  The  head  is  large,  rough, 
and  deprelfed,  the  upper  jaw  being  fhorter  than  the  under 
one ;  there  are  fix  dentated  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills ;  and  the  anus  is  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Raphael  d’URBINO.  See  Raphael. 

URCHIN,  in  zoology.  See  Echinus. 

URETERS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

URETHRA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

URIM  and  Thummim,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  a 
certain  oracular  manner  of  confulting  God,  which  was  done 
by  the  high  pried  drefted  in  his  robes,  and  having  on  his  pecto¬ 
ral  or  bread-plate.  Various  have  been  the  fentiments  of  com¬ 
mentators  concerning  the  urim  and  thummim.  Jofephus,  and 
feveral  others,  maintain,  that  it  meant  the  precious  Rones  fet 
in  the  high-prieft’s  breafi-plate,  which  by  extraordinary 
luflre  made  known  the  will  of  God  to  thofe  who  confulted 
him.  Spencer  believes  that  the  urim  and  thummim  were 
two  little  golden  figures  Unit  up  in  the  peftoral  as  in  a  purfe, 
V'hich  gave  refponfes  with  an  articulate  voice.  In  fliort, 
there  are  as  many  opinions  concerning  the  urim  and  thummim 
as  there  are  particular  authors  that  wrote  about  them.  The 
fafefi  opinion,  according  to  Broughton,  feems  to  be,  that 
the  words  urim  and  thummim  fignify  feme  divine  virtue  and 
power  annexed  to  the  breafi-plate  of  the  high-prieft,  by 
which  an  oraculous  attfwer  was  obtained  from  God  when 
he  was  confulted  by  the  high-prieft;  and  that  this  was  called 
wim  and  thummim ,  to  exprefs  the  clearnefs  and  perfection 
which  thefe  oracular  anfwers  always  carried  with  them;  for 
urim  fignifies  “light,'’  and  thummim  “  perfection:”  thefe 
anfwers  not  being  imperfeCt  and  ambiguous,  like  the  hea¬ 
then  oracle?,  but  clear  and  evident.  The  life  made  of  the 
urim  and  thummim  was  to  confult  God  in  difficult  cafes  re¬ 
lating  to  the  whole  Rate  of  Ifrael ;  and  fometimes  in  cafes 
relating  to  the  king,  the  fanhedrim,  the  general  of  the  army, 
or  fome  other  great  perfonage. 

URINAL,  in  medicine,  a  veflel  fit  to  receive  and  hold 
urine,  and  ufed  accordingly  for  the  convenience  of  fick  per- 
fons.  It  is  ufually  of  glafs,  and  crooked. 

Urinal,  in  chemiftry,  is  un  oblong  glafs  veflel,  clofed 
for  making  folutions,  and  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to 
the  glades  in  which  urine  is  fet  to  fettle  for  the  infpeClion  of 
the  phyfician. 

URINE,  a  ferous  and  faline  fiuid,  feparated  from  the 
blood,  and  carried  by  the  emulgent  arteries  to  the  kidneys, 
from  whence  it  defeends  to  the  bladder  by  the  ureters,  and 
is  from  time  to  time  emitted  thence  by  the  canal  of  the 
urethra.  See  Anatomy.  For  the  analyfis  of  urine,  fee 
Chemistry,  vol.  II.  p.  465. 

URN,  a  kind  of  a  vafe,  of  a  roundifii  form,  but  biggeft  in 
the  middle,  like  the  common  pitchers,  now’  feldom  ufed  but 
in  the  way  of  ornament  over  chimney-pieces,  in  beaufets,  &c. 
The  great  ufe  of  urns  among  the  ancients,  was  to  preferve 
the  afhes  of  the  dead  after  they  were  burnt;  for  which 
reafon  they  were  called  cineraria ,  and  uvnee  cinerarice,  and 
were  placed  fometimes  under  the  tomb-ftone  whereon  the 
epitaph  was  cut  5  and  fometimes  in  vaults  in  their  own 
houfes.  Urns  were  alfo  ufed  at  their  facrifices  to  put  liquid 
things  in. 

UROGAI.LUS,  in  ornithology.  SeeTtTRAO. 

URSA,  in  altronomy,  the  name  of  two  conftellations  in 
the  northern  hemifphere. 

Vol,  X. 


URSULINES,  in  church-hiftory,  an  order  of  nuns,, 
founded  originally  by  St.  Angela  of  Brefcia,  in  the  year 
1537  ;  and  fo  called  from  St.  Uifula,  to  whom  they  were  de¬ 
dicated. 

URSUS,  the  bear  :  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Fern.  There  are  fix  fore-teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  alternately  hollow  in  the  infide,  and  fix  in  the  under 
jaw,  the  two  lateral  ones  being  lobated.  The  dog-teeth  are 
folitary  and  conical ;  the  eyes  are  furniflied  with  a  niftitat- 
ing  membrane ;  the  nofe  is  prominent ;  and  there  is  a  crook¬ 
ed  bone  in  the  penis.  There  are  eight  fpecies;  the  principal 
of  which  are, 

1.  Arttos,  the  black  bear,  has  ftrong,  thick,  and  clumfy 
limbs;  very  ftiort  tail ;  large  feet;  body  covered  with  very 
long  and  (baggy  hair,  various  in  its  colour;  the  largeft  are 
of  a  rufly  brown  ;  the  fmallefi  of  a  deep  black  :  fome  from 
the  confines  of  Ruflia  black,  mixed  with  white  hairs,  called 
by  the  Germans^/i/rer  bear ;  and  fome  (but  rarely)  are  found 
in  Tartary  of  a  pure  white.  It  inhabits  the  nor  h  par.s  of 
Europe  and  Afia  ;  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  Dauphinej 
Japan  and  Ceylon  ;  North  America  and  Peru.  The  brown 
bears  are  fometimes  carnivorous,  and  will  deftroy  cattle, 
and  eat  carrion ;  but  their  general  food  is  roots,  fruits,  and 
vegetables:  they  will  rob  the  fields  of  peafe ;  and,  w’hen 
they  are  ripe,  pluck  great  quantities  tip,  beat  the  peafe  out 
of  the  hulks  on  fome  hard  place,  eat  them,  and  carry  off  the 
ftraw  :  they  will  alfo,  during  winter,  break  into  the  farmer’s 
yard,  and  make  great  havoek  among  his  (lock  of  oats ;  they 
are  alfo  particularly  fond  of  honey.  The  flefit  of  a  bear  in 
autumn,  when  they  are  exceffively  fat,  by  feeding  on  acorns, 
and  other  mall,  is  delicate  food;  and  that  of  the  cubs  ftill 
finer;  but  the  paws  of  the  old  bears  are  reckoned  the  mod 
exquifite  morfel;  the  fat  white,  and  very  fweet ;  the  oil  ex¬ 
cellent  for  drains  and  old  pains.  The  latter  end  of  autumn, 
after  they  have  fattened  themfelves  to  the  greatefi  degree,  the 
bears  withdraw  to  their  dens,  where  they  continue  for  a 
great  number  of  days  in  total  inactivity  and  abftinence  from 
food,  having  no  other  nourifliment  than  what  they  get  by 
fucking  their  feet,  where  the  fat  lodges  in  great  abundance  ; 
their  retreats  are  either  in  cliffs  of  rocks,  in  the  deepeft  re¬ 
cedes  of  the  thickeft  woods,  or  in  the  hollows  of  ancient 
trees^  which  they  afeend  and  deicend  with  furprifing  agi¬ 
lity  :  as  they  lay  in  no  wunter  provifions,  they  are  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  fpace  of  time  forced  from  their  retreats  by  hunger,  and 
come  out  extremely  lean  :  multitudes  are  killed  annually  in 
America,  for  the  fake  of  their  flefli  or  (kin  ;  which  lad  makes 
a  confiderable  article  of  commerce. 

2.  Maritimus,  the  polar  or  white  bear,  has  a  long  head 
and  neck:  fliort  round  ears;  great  teeth;  the  hair  long, 
foft,  and  white,  tinged  in  fome  parts  with  yellow’ ;  growing 
to  a  valt  fize;  the  (kins  of  fome  being  thirteen  feet  long. 
See  Plate  2. 

This  animal  is  confined  to  the  coldeft  part  of  the  globe ; 
it  has  been  found  as  far  as  navigators  have  penetrated  north 
wards,  above  lat.  80.  The  frigid  climes  only  feem  adapted 
to  its  nature;  for  we  do  not  learn  from  any  authority  that 
it  is  met  with  farther  fouththan  Newfoundland.  Its  bounds 
in  refpeCl  to  longitude  are  alfo  very  limited  ;  being  an  ani¬ 
mal  unknown  except  on  the  fiiores  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Green¬ 
land,  and  Spitzbergen,  on  one  fide,  and  thofe  of  Nova 
Zembla  on  the  other;  for  Rich  as  have  appeared  in  other 
parts  have  been  brought  there  involuntarily  on  floating 
iflands  of  ice  ;  fo  that  the  intermediate  countries  of  Norway 
and  Iceland  are  acquainted  with  them  but  by  accident.  We 
cannot  trace  them  farther  eaft  than  Nova  Zembla  ;  though 
the  frozen  fea,  that  is  continued  from  thence  as  far  as  flit 
A  a 
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land  of  Tfchukfchi,  that  lies  above  Kamtfchatka,  is  equally 
fuited  to  their  nature.  The  late  hiftories  of  thofe  countries 
are  filent  in  refpeft  to  them. 

During  fummer,  the  white  bears  are  either  refident  on 
iflands  of  ice,  or  palling  from  one  to  another :  they  fwim 
admirably,  and  can  continue  that  exercife  fix  or  fevgn 
leagues,  and  dive  with  great  agility.  They  bring  two 
vour.g  at  a  time  :  the  affection  between  the  parents  and 
them  is  fo  ftrong,  that  they  would  die  rather  than  defert  one 
another.  Their  winter  retreats  are  under  the  fnow,  in  which 
they  form  deep  dens,  fupported  by  pillars  of  the  fame. 
They  feed  on  filh,  feals,  and  the  carcafes  of  whales,  and 
on  human  bodies,  which  they  will  greedily  tear  up:  they 
fcem  very  fond  of  human  blood  ;  and  ar£  fo  feurlefs  as  to 
arrack,  companies  of  armed  men,  and  even  to  board  fmall 
veflels.  When  on  land,  they  live  on  birds  and  their  eggs; 
and  allured  by  the  fcent  of  feals’  flefh,  often  break  into  and 
plunder  the  houfes  of  the  Greenlanders:  their  greateft  ene¬ 
my  in  the  brute  creation  is  the  morfe,  with  whom  they  have 
terrible  conflicts,  but  are  generally  worlied,  the  valt  teeth 
of  the  former  giving  it  a  fuperiority.  The  flefh  is  white, 
and  faid  to  tafte  like  mutton  :  the  fat  is  melted  for  train  oil, 
and  that  of  the  feet  ufed  in  medicine:  but  the  liver  is  very 
unwholefome,  as  three  of  Barentz’s  Tailors  experienced,  who 
fell  dangeroufly  ill  on  eating  fome  of  it  boiled.  One  of  this 
fpecies  was  brought  over  to  England  a  few  years  ago ; 
it  was  very  furious,  almoft  always  in  motion,  roared  loud, 
and  feemed  very  uneafy,  except  when  cooled  by  having 
pailfuls  of  water  poured  on  it. 

3.  The  lufcus,  or  wolverene,  has  a  black  fnarp-pointed 
vifage  ;  fliort  rounded  ears,  almoft  hid  in  the  hairs ;  the 
fides  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  which  pafles  in  form  of  a  band 
quite  over  ihe  hind  part  of  the  back,  above  the  tail;  the 
legs  are  very  ftrong,  thick  and  fhort,  of  a  deep  black:  the 
whole  body  is  covered  with  very  long  and  thick  hair,  which 
varies  in  colour  according  to  the  feafon.  It  inhabits  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay  and  Canada,  as  far  as  the  ftraits  of  Michilimaki- 
nac ;  is  found  under  the  name  of  the  glutton  in  the  north 
parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  being  a  native  of  the  moft  rigorous 
climates. 

It  is  a  moft  voracious  animal,  and  flow  of  foot ;  fo  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  its  prey  by  furprife.  In  America  it  is  called 
the  beaver-eater,  watching  thofe  animals  as  they  come  out 
of  their  houfes,  and  fometimes  breaking  into  their  habita¬ 
tions,  and  devouring  them.  It  often  lurks  on  trees,  and 
falls  on  the  quadrupeds  that  pafs  under ;  will  fallen  on  the 
horfe,  elk,  or  flag,  and  continue  eating  a  hole  into  its 
body,  till  the  animal  falls  down  with  the  pain  ;  or  elfe  will 
tear  out  its  eyes :  no  force  can  difengage  it ;  yet  fometimes 
the  deer  in  their  agony  have  been  known  to  deftroy  it,  by 
running  their  head  violently  againft  a  tree.  It  devours  the 
ifatis,  or  white  fox ;  fearches  for  the  traps  laid  for  the  fables 
andother  animals;  and  is  often  beforehand  with  the  huntfmen, 
who  fuflain  great  lofles  by  the  glutton:  authors  have  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  feeds  fo  voracioufly,  that  at  length  it  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  burfting;  and  that  it  is  obliged  to  eafe  itfelf  of  its  load, 
by  fqueezing  it  out  between  two  trees. 

In  a  wild  ftate,Jt  is  valtly  fierce ;  a  terror  to  both  wolf 
and  bear,  which  will  not  prey  on  it  when  they  find  it  dead, 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  being  fo  very  fetid,  fmelling  like  a 
pole-cat :  it  makes  a  ftrong  refiftance  when  attacked;  will 
tear  the  dock  from  the  gun,  and  pull  the  traps  it  is  caught 
in  to  pieces.  Notwithftanding  this,  it  is  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  of  learning  feveral  tricks.  It  burrows,  and  has 
its  den  under  ground.  The  Ikin  is  fold  in  Siberia  for  4s.  or 
6s.  j  atjakutfk  for  ias.;  and  ftill  dearer  at  Kamtfchatka, 
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where  the  women  drefs  their  hair  with  its  white  paws,  which 
they  efteem  a  great  ornament.  The  fur  is  greatly  efteemed 
in  Europe:  that  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Afia,  whofe 
(kins  are  fometimes  to  be  fcen  in  the  furriers’  fhops,  is  much 
finer,  blacker,  and  more  glofly  than  that  of  the  wolverene, 
or  American  kind.  The  glutton  has  by  fome  authors  been 
confounded  with  the  hyaena. 

4.  The  lotor,  or  raccoon,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
covered  with  hair,  afli-coloured  at  the  root,  whitifli  in  the 
middle,  and  tipped  with  black  ;  tail  very  bufliy,  annulated 
wi;h  black;  toes  black,  and  qu,te  divided. — It  inhabits  the 
warm  and  temperate  parts  of  America:  is  found  alfo  in 
the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the  ifles  of  Maria,  be¬ 
tween  the  fouth  point  of  California  and  Cape  Corientes,  in 
the  South  Sea  :  is  eafily  made  tame,  very  good  natured,  and 
fportive  ;  but  as  unlucky  as  a  monkey.  It  is  almoft  always 
in  motion  ;  and  very  inquifitive,  examining  every  thing 
with  its  paws.  It  makes  ufe  of  them  as  hands;  uts  up  to 
eat ;  is  extremely  fond  of  fweet  things,  and  ftrong  liquors, 
and  will  get  exceffively  drunk.  It  has  all  the  cunning  of  a 
fox;  and  very  deftrudlive  to  poultry;  but  will  eat  all 
forts  of  fruits,  green  corn,  &c.  At  low  water  it  feeds 
much  on  oyfters,  and  will  watch  their  opening,  and  with 
its  paw  fnatch  out  the  filh;  it  fometimes  is  caught  in  the 
flieil,  and  kept  there  till  drowned  by  the  coming  in  of  the 
tide  :  it  is  alfo  fond  of  crabs.  It  climbs  very  nimbly  up 
trees.  It  is  hunted  for  its  lkin;  the  fur  is  next  to  that  of 
the  beaver  for  making  hats. 

5.  The  meles,  or  common  badger,  is  an  animal  of  a  very 
clumfy  make,  with  fhort  thick  legs,  long  claws  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  a  fetid  white  matter  exuding  from  the  orifice  be¬ 
low  the  tail.  It  inhabits  moft  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  north 
as  Norway  and  Ruffia,  and  the  ftep  or  defert  beyond  Oren- 
burgh,  in  the  Rulfian  Afiatic  dominions,  north  of  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea  :  inhabits  alfo  China,  and  is  often  found  in  the 
butchers’  Ihops  in  Pekin,  the  Chinefe  being  fond  of  them  ; 
but  a  fcarce  animal  in  moft  countries.  It  feldom  appears  in 
the  day:  confines  itfelf  much  to  its  hole;  is  indolent  and 
fleepy ;  generally  very  fat ;  feeds  by  night ;  eats  roots, 
fruits,  grafs,  infe&s,  and  frogs ;  but  is  not  carnivorous :  it 
runs  flowly  ;  when  overtaken,  it  comes  to  bay,  and  defends 
itfelf  vigoroufly  ;  its  bite  is  dangerous.  It  burrows  under 
ground;  makes  feveral  apartments,  but  forms  only  one  en¬ 
trance  from  the  furface.  It  is  hunted  during  night  for  the 
fkin,  which  ferves  for  piftol  furniture;  the  hairs  formaking 
brufties  to  foften  the  (hades  in  painting.  Its  flefh  makes  good 
bacon. 

URTICA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  of 
momecia.  and  order  of  tetrandria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
claffed  under  the  53d  order,  Scabridce.  The  fmall  ilower  has 
a  calyx  of  four  leaves  ;  no  corolla  ;  aneftarium  minute,  cen¬ 
tral,  urn  fafhioned.  The  female  a  bivalve  calyx;  and  a 
Angle,  oval  glofly  feed.  There  are  twenty-eight  fpecies  ;  three 
of  which  are  Britifh  plants,  x.  The  pilulifera ,  Roman  nettle, 
has  a  (talk  branched,  two  or  three  feet  high.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite,  oval,  ferrated,  (tinging.  Fruit  globole.  2.  The  vrensy 
lefs  flinging  nettle,  has  a  hem  a  foot  high.  Leaves  roundilh, 
deeply  ferrated,  oppofite,  burning.  I  he  flings  are  very  cu¬ 
rious  microfccpic  objecfts  :  they  confift  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
pointed,  tapering,  hollow  fubftance,  with  a  perforation  at 
the  point,  and  a  bag  at  the  bale.  When  the  fpring  is  prefled 
upon,  it  readily  perforates  the  fkin,  and  at  the  fame  time 
forces  up  fome  of  the  acrimonious  liquor  contained  in  the  bag 
into  the  wound.  3.  The  dioica,  common  nettle,  has  a  fquare 
firm  ftem,  three  or  four  feet  high.  Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
long-pointed,  ferrated,  befet  with  flings.  Flowers  in  long 
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catkins.  The  aculei,  or  flings  of  the  nettle,  have  a  fmall 
bladder  at  their  bafe  full  of  a  burning  corrofive  liquor  :  when 
touched,  they  excite  a  blifter,  attended  with  a  violent  itch¬ 
ing  pain,  though  the  fling  does  not  appear  to  be  tubular,  or 
perforated  at  the  top,  nor  any  vilible  liquor  to  be  infufed  in¬ 
to  the  p.unfture  made  by  it  in  the  flefli.  It  feems  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  fome  of  this  liquor  is  infinuated  into  the  wound, 
though  invifibly,fincethe  flingsof  the  dried  plant  excitenopain. 

Nettle-tops  in  the  lpring  are  often  boiled  and  eaten  by  the 
common  people  inftead  of  cabbage-greens.  In  Arran,  and 
other  iflands,  a  rennet  is  made  of  a  flrong  decodtion  of  nettles: 
a  quart  of  fait  is  put  to  three  pints  of  the  decodlion,  and 
bottled  up  for  die.  A  common  fpoonful  of  this  liquor  will 
coagulate  a  large  bowl  of  milk  very  readily  and  agreeably. 
The  ftalks  of  nettles  are  fo  like  in  quality  to  hemp,  that  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia  they  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  into  cloth,  and  paper  has  been  made  of  them.  The 
whole  plant,  particularly  the  root,  is  efteemed  to  be  diuretic, 
and  has  been  recommended  in  the  jaundice  and  nephritic 
complaints.  The  roots  boiled  will  dye  yarn  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  The  larvae,  or  caterpillars,  of  many  fpecies  of  butter¬ 
flies,  feed  on  the  green  plant ;  and  (heep  and  oxen  will  readily 
eat  the  dried. 

URxiCA-Marma.  See  A n i m a  l- Flower . 

USANCE,  in  commerce,  is  a  determined  time  fixed  for 
the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  reckoned  either  from  the 
day  of  the  bills  being  accepted,  or  from  the  day  of  their  date  ; 
and  thus  called  becaufe  regulated  by  the  ufage  and  cuftom  of 
the  places  whereon  they  are  drawn. 

USE,  In  law,  the  profit  or  benefit  of  lands  and  tenements; 
or  a  truft  and  confidence  repofed  in  a  perfon  for  the  holding 
of  lands,  &c.  that  he  to  whole  ufe  the  truft  is  made  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  the  profits. 

USHANT,  an  ifland  of  France,  fifteen  miles  weft  of  the 
coaft  of  Britanny,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Britifli  Channel. 

USHER  (James),  archbilhop  of  Armagh,  oneofthemoft 
illuftrious  prelates  in  the  17th  century,  as  well  with  refpedt  to 
his  piety  and  other  virtues,  as  his  uncommon  erudition,  was 
born  in  Dublin  in  1580,  and  it  is  faid  that  two  of  his  aunts 
taught  him  to  read,  though  they  were  both  born  blind.  Dub¬ 
lin  college  being  finiflied  in  1593,  he  was  one  of  the  three 
firft  ftudents  admitted  into  it.  He  made  fo  fwift  a  progrefs 
in  his  (Indies,  that  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  able  to 
difpute  with  Henry  Fitz-Simon,  a  famous  Jefuit,  who  chal¬ 
lenged  all  the  Proteftant  clergy ;  and  defended  his  caufe  fo 
well  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  that  he  made  him  repent  his 
challenge.  He  was  ordained  prieft  in  160 1  ;  and  foon  after 
was  appointed  to  preach  conftantly  before  the  court  at  Chrilt- 
church  in  Dublin,  on  Sundays  in  the  afternoon.  In  1603  he 
was  fent  over  to  England  with  Dr.  Luke  Challoner,  in  order 
to  purchafe  books  for  the  library  of  Dublin.  In  1607  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  ;  foon  after,  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  and  the  fame  year  was 
chofen  profefior  of  divinity,  when  he  madechoiceofBellarmine’s 
controverfies  for  the  fubjedV  of  his  ledtures.  Some  years  after, 
he  made  it  a  conftant  cuftom  to  come  over  to  England  once  in 
three  years,  fpending  one  month  of  the  (umrner  at  Oxford, 
another  at  Cambridge,  and  the  reft  of  the  time  at  London. 

In  16 12  he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  divinity;  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1620  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Meath,  and  in  16-5  was  made  archbithop  of  Armagh.  In 
the  admin iff  ration  of  his  archbilliopric  he  adfed  in  a  very  ex¬ 
emplary  manner,  and  endeavoured  to  reform  the  clergy  and 
officers  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  In  1640  he  came  over  to 
England  with  his  family,  with  an  intention  foon  to  return  to 
Ireland  :  but  was  prevented  by  the  rebellion  which  broke  out 
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there  in  1641  ;  and  in  that  rebellion  he  was  plundered  of 
every  thing,  except  his  library,  which  was  in  England,  ancl 
fome  furniture  in  his  houfe  at  Drogheda.  His  majefty,  there¬ 
fore,  conferred  on  him  the  bifhopric  of  Carlille,  to  be  held  in 
cammendam  :  the  revenues  of  which  were  greatly  leflened  by 
the  Scots  and  Irifh  armies  quartering  upon  it ;  but  when  all 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  bifhoprics  in  England  were  feized 
by  the  parliament,  they  voted  him  a  penfion  of  400I.  per 
annum,  though  he  never  received  it  above  once  or  twice.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1643,  was  nominated 
one  of  the  afiembly  of  divines  at  Weftmittfter,  but  refufed  to 
fit  amongft  them  ;  which,  together  with  fome  of  his  fermons 
at  Oxford,  giving  offence  to  the  parliament,  they  ordered  his 
ftudy  of  books,  of  confiderable  value,  to  be  feized  ;  but  by 
the  care  of  Dr.  Featly,  one  of  the  affembly,  they  were  fecured 
for  the  primate’s  ufe.  The  king’s  affaiis  declined;  and  Ox¬ 
ford  being  threatened  with  a  fiege,  he  left  that  city,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Cardiff  in  Wales,  to  the  houle  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrel, 
who  had  married  his  only  daughter,  and  was  then  governor 
and  general  of  the  ordnance  Pie  was  afterwards  invited  to 
London  by  the  Countels  of  Peterborough.  In  1647  he  was 
chofen  preacher  in  Lincoln’s-Inn ;  and  during  the  treaty  in 
the  Iile  of  Wight,  he  was  fent  for  by  the  king,  who  confulted 
him  about  the  government  of  the  church.  The  death  of  his 
majefty  ftruck  him  with  great  horror.  The  Countefs  of  Pe¬ 
terborough’s  houfe,  where  the  primate  then  lived,  being  juft 
overagainft  Charing  Crofs,  feveral  of  her  gentlemen  and  fer- 
vants  went  up  to  the  leads  of  the  houfe,  whence  they  could 
plainly  fee  what  was  adling  before  Whitehall.  As  foon  as  his 
majefty  came  upon  the  fcaffold,  fome  of  the  houfehold  told  the 
primate  of  it ;  and  afked  him,  whether  he  would  fee  the  king 
once  more  before  he  was  put  to  death.  He  was  at  firft  un¬ 
willing,  but  at  laft  went  up  :  where,  as  the  ceremonial  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  primate  grew  more  and  more  aftedted  ;  and, 
when  the  executioners  in  vizards  began  to  put  up  the  king’s 
hair,  he  fwooned  away.  He  died  of  a  pleurify  in  1655  ;  and 
was  folemnly  buried  at  Weftminfter,  in  St.  Erafmus’s  chapel. 
He  publifhed.  1.  Rritannicarum  Ecciefiarum  Antiquitates.  2. 
Polycarpi  et  Ignutii  F.piftohc,  Greece  Lati/ie,  & c.  3.  Annals 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  in  Latip.  4.  Dr  Grace  Sep- 
tuaginta  interpretum  Verjionc  Syntagma  ;  and  many  other  books 
which  are  efteemed.  A  confiderable  number  of  his  work’s  (till 
remain  in  manufeript. 

Usher,  an  officer  or  fervant  who  has  the  care  and  diredfion 
of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall,  chamber,  or  the  like. 

Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  the  eldeft  of  the  gentlemen  uffiers, 
daily  waiters  at  court,  whofe  duty  is  to  bear  the  rod  before 
the  king  at  the  feaft  of  St.  George,  and  other  folemnities. 

•  USK,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  rifes  on  the  weft  of  Breck- 
noekffiire,  and  runs  fouth-eaft  through  that  county  and  Mon- 
mouthffiire,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

USQUEBAUGH,  a  ftrong  compound  liquor,  chiefly 
taken  by  way  of  dram.  There  are  feveral  different  methods 
of  making  this  liquor ;  but  the  following  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  belt :  To  two  gallons  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  put  a 
pound  ofSpaniffi  liquorice,  halfa  pound, of  raifinsof  the  fun, 
four  ounces  of  currants,  and  three  of  diced  dates  ;  the  tops 
of  baum,  mint,  favory,  thyme,  and  the  tops  of  the  flowers  of 
rofemary,  of  each  two  ounces ;  cinnamon  and  mace,  well 
bruifed,  nutmegs,  annifeeds,  and  cor.ander-feeds,  brui  cd 
likewife,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  of  citron  or  lemon,  and  orange- 
peel.  (craped,  of  each  an  ounce  :  let  all  thele  infufe  forty- 
eight  hours  in  a  warm  place,  often  (baking  them  together  ; 
then  let  them  (land  in  a  cool  place  for  a  week  :  after  which 
the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  decanted  off',  and  to  it  is  to  be  pot  in 
equal  quantity  of  neat  white  port,  and  a  gallop  of  canary ; 
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after  which  it  is  to  be  fweetened  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
double-refined  fugar. 

USTION,  in  pharmacy,  the  preparing  of  certain  fub- 
fta  rices  by  burning  them. 

U-SUFRUIT,  in  the  civil  law,  the  ufe  or  enjoyment  of 
any  lands  or  tenements  ;  or  the  right  of  reserving  the  fruits 
and  profits  of  an  inheritance,  or  other  thing,  without  a  power 
of  alienating  or  changing  the  property  thereof. 

USURIOUS  contract,  is  any  bargain  or  contract 
whereby  a  man  is  obliged  to  pay  more  intereft  for  money 
than  the  ftatute  allows. 

USURPATION,  in  1  a  W  ^  13  an  injurious  ufmg  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  thing  for  continuance  of  time,  that  belongs  of  right 
to  another. 

USURY,  an  unlawful  contract  upon  the  loan  of  money, 'to 
receive  the  lame  aoain  with  exorbitant  increafe.  Under  the 

O 

article  Interest,  it  was  obferved,  that  by  ftatute  37  Hen. 
VIII.  e.  9.  the  rate  of  intereft  was  fixed  at  10b  per  cent,  per 
annum:  which  the  ftatute.  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  confirms,  and  or¬ 
dains,  that  all  brokers  (hall  be  guilty  of  a  pramunirc  that 
tranfaA  any  contracts  for  more,  and  the  fecurities  themfelves 
fhall  be  void.  The  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  17.  reduced  intereft 
to  81.  per  cent.  ;  and  it  having  been  lowered  in  1650,  during 
the  ufurpation,  to  61.  per  cent,  the  fame  reduction  was  re¬ 
enacted  after  the  Reiteration  by  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c  13. 
and,  laftly,  the  ftatute  12  An  nee,  ft.  2.  c.  16.  has  reduced  it 
io  ft.  per  cent.  Wherefore  not  only  all  contracts  for  taking 
more  are  in  themfelves  totally  void,  but  alfo  the  lender  lhall 
forfeit  treble  the  money  borrowed.  Alfo  if  any  ferivener  or 
broker  takes  more  than  5s.  per  cent,  procuration-money,  or 
more  than  12  d.  for  making  a  bond,  he  lhall  forfeit  20I.  with 
cofts,  and  fhall  fuller  imprifonment  for  half  a  year. 

UTERUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

UTICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  on  the 
IVIediterrarean  :  a  Tyrian  c  >lony,  and  older  than  Carthage 
(Sil.  Italicus)  ;  its  name,  according  to  Bochart,  denoting 
old :  reckoned  lecond  to  it ;  but  after  the  deftrubtion  of  Car¬ 
thage,  became  the  capital  and  centre  of  all  the  Roman  tranf- 
adlions  in  Africa,  according  to  Strabo  ;  who  adds,  that  it 
ftood  on  the  fame  bay  with  Carthage,  at  one  of  the  promon¬ 
tories  caiied  Apollonium,  bounding  the  bay  on  the  weft  fide, 
the  other  to  the  eaft  called  Hermeia,  being  at  Carthage.  It 
Became  famous  by  the  death  of  Cato,  who  thence  was  called 
Uticen/is. 

UTRECHT,  one  of  the  United  Dutch  States,  which,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  one  fmall  ltrip  of  land  to  the  northward,  and  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Zuder  Sea,  is  wholly  environed  by  Holland  and 
Guelderland  :  it  enjoys  a  good  air,  and,  in  moft  parts,  the 
foil  is  very  fruitful ;  to  the  eaftward,  it  is,  indeed,  a  high  and 
fteiile  country,  confifting  either  of  Tandy  hills,  or  fmall  emi¬ 
nences,  which  are,  in  general,  over-run  with  woods;  and 
weftward  the  country  perfeblly  refembles  Holland,  being  for 
the  moft  part  rich  meadow,  though  in  many  parts  full  of  turf 
grounds.  In  the  ftate  of  Utrecht,  are  feventy  towns  and 
villages.  Its  ftates  are  compofed  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 

.  and  the  towns.;  of-thefe  the  former  are  merely  nominals.  The 
fecond  clafs  is  compofed  of  the  nobility,  who,  on  account  of 
their  manors,  arc  called  to  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates.  The 
third  clafs  conftfts  of  the  deputies  of  the  five  towns  of  Utrecht, 
Amersfoort,  Wyk,  Ilhenen,  and  Monttbort,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  firft  ;  nay,  in  confutations,  that  city  even  af- 
lerts  that  the  other  four  towns  have  only  one  vote  ;  and  fo  far 
is  certain,  that  Utrecht  can  control  the  lentiments  of  the  reft; 
but  the  refolutions  taken  by  it,  may  not  be  traverfed  by  the 
others.  This  country,  together  with  Overyflel,  once  confti- 
"Anted  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  bilhop  of  Utrecbt,  the 


firft  of  whom  vVas  Wiliibrord,  who  being  collated  at  Rome  iw 
the  year  696,  by  Pope  Sergius,  founded  the  church  of  Wilten- 
burg  or  Utrecht :  its  prelate  was  elected  by  the  five  chapters 
of  the  latter,  who  were  alfo  not  without  fome  fhare  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  Elenry  of  Bavaria,  the  laft  biftiop,  who  held 
that  office  jointly  with  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion,  being  a 
man  of  a  turbulent  fpirit,  drew  on  him  frequent  tumults,  and 
at  length  the  principal  of  his  fubjetts  entered  into  a  fecret 
league  with  Charles  duke  of  Guelderland,  who  marched  out 
an  armed  force  againft  him ;  and  the  latter  being  unable  to 
withftand  the  duke,  in  1528,  fold  his  whole  diocefe  or  tem¬ 
poral  dominion,  together  with  the  abfolute  fovereignty  there¬ 
of,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who  annexed  it  as  a  lordffiip 
to  the  eftates  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  under  which  it  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  reign  of  his  fon  Philip  II.  when,  in  1 979,  by  its 
alliance  with  the  other  Netherland  provinces,  who  aflerted 
their  liberty,  it  became  a  free  ftate.  The  above-mentioned 
biftiop  Henry  of  Bavaria,  had  three  fucceffors  as  biftiop  of 
Utrecht,  of  whom  Frederick  baron  Schenk  of  Tautenberg, 
was  in  1559,  by  King  Philip  II.  created  archbifliop,  and  the 
bifhops  of  Leiwarden,  Deventer,  Groningen,  Haarlem,  and 
Middleburg,  made  his  luffragans ;  but  fince  the  above,  all  the 
bifliops  of  Utrecht  have  forfeited  all  fliare  in  the  temporal  go¬ 
vernment.  The  college  of  the  deputies  of  this  ftate  conftfts 
of  twelve  members,  each  clafs  of  the  ftates  fending  four;  the 
chamber  of  accounts  is  under  the  direftiorr  of  four  commif- 
fioners  ;  and  the  provincial  court  of  jutiice  is  compofed  of  a 
prefident,  fix  ordinary  and  three  extraordinary  afieflbrs ;  to 
the  afiembly  of  the  States-General  it  fends  three  deputies,  that 
is  to  fay,  one  from  each  clafs  of  its  ftates.  The  Calvinift  con¬ 
gregations  are  divided  into  three  dalles,  namely,  into  thofe  of 
Utrecht,  Amersfoort,  and  Rhenen,  with  Wyk,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  minilters  here,  is  feventy-nine,  the  fynod  is  held  once 
a-year  at  Utrecht.  The  Roman-catholics  have  above  thirty 
churches  in  this  ftate.  The  Lutherans,  the  Remonftrants,  and 
the  Anabaptifts,  are  but  few. 

Utrecht,  a  city,  and  capital  of  the  ftate  fo  called;  in 
Latin  Ultrajechim,  Trujefiuni  Inferius,  Trajettmn,  Utriccnjium » 
Antonina  Civ  it  as ,  which  laft  name  was  given  it  from  Antoni¬ 
nus,  a  Roman  fenator,  by  whom  it  was  built,  in  the  time  of 
Nero ;  and  Traje&um  ad  Rhenum,  to  difiinguiffi  it  from  Ma- 
eftricht,  which  was  called  Trajcfhun  ad  MoJ'am.  It  is  a  hand- 
fome,  large,  and  rich  city,  fttuated  on  the  ancient  Rhine. 
The  Wiltes  ruined  it,  and  left  nothing  but  the  caftle,  which 
they  called  JViltenbourg.  In  the  year  718,  Clotaire  king  of 
France  rebuilt  it,  and  firft  called  it  Utrecht,  from  the  word 
Trecht,  which  fignifies  paflage,  becaule  it  was  the  grand 
paffiage  over  the  Rhine,  before  that  river  had  changed  its  bed. 
It  was  enlarged,  and  furrounded  with  walls  about  the  year 
934,  by  Balderic  de  Cleves,  the  fifteenth  biftiop.  Its  figure 
is  oval,  and  is  about  a  league  and  a  quarter  in  circumference, 
befides  four  large  fauxbourgs  ;  but  though  fortified  with  fome 
bafiions  and  half-moons,  it  is  not  ftrong.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  became  mafterof  the  figniory  and  city  of 
Utrecht,  in  the  year  1529,  built  a  chateau,  which  he  called 
Vrebourg,  or  the  chateau  of  Peace ;  and  in  the  year  1 546,  ce¬ 
lebrated  a  chapter  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church,  when  Maximilian  king  of  Bohemia,  and  after¬ 
wards  emperor,  Cofmo  duke  of  Florence,  Albert  duke  of 
Bavaria,  Emanuel  Phi.ibert  duke  of  Savoy,  and  eighteen 
other  lords,  were  inftalled  knights.  The  dome,  or  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church,  it  is  laid,  was  firft  built  in  the  year  630,  by 
KingDagobert  I.  and  St.  Willebrord  made  it  an  abbey  church, 
and  loon  after  it  became  a  cathedral.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Adel- 
boldee,  the  nineteenth  biftiop,  and  by  him  confecrated  in  the 
year  1024,  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  Henry  II.  the 
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Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Comptes  of  Holland,  Gueldres,  Cleves,  houfe  they  always  fliow  to  foreigners,  and  to  the  celebrated 


and  Cuyck,  and  twelve  bifhops.  In  the  year  1224  it  was 
again  begun  to  be  rebuilt  by  Henry  de  Vianen,  the  thirty- 
eighth  bithop,  and  finifhed  by  his  fucceflbrs.  The  height  of  the 
tower  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet,  and  from  the 
top,  'in  a  clear  day,  fifteen  or  fixteen  cities  may  be  feen.  The 
cathedral  was  at  firft  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  afterwards  to 
St.  Martin.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame,  commonly  called 
Buur-Kerck,  and  Englifh ‘church,  has  a  fmall  library,  which 
contains  fome  ancient  manuferipts  ;  the  other  parithes  are  St. 
James,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Gertrude.  It  has  likewife  ho- 
fpitals  for  orphans,  foundlings,  &c.  Before  the  reformation, 
it  had  many  religious  houfes,  The  magittracy  is  compofed 
of  a  grand  bailly,  two  burgomafiers,  twelve  echevins,  a  trea- 
furer,  an  intendant  of  buildings,  a  prefident,  three  comnijl- 
fioners  of  finances,  and  a  fenator,  which  are  changed  every 
year  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  hold  their  affemblies  in  the 
town-houfe,  which  is  a  handfome  ftruiSture.  On  the  13th  of 
January  1577,  the  troops  of  the  S.ates-General  befieged  the 
Spaniards  in  the  caftle,  and  obliged  them  to  furrender ;  the 
Count  de  Bolfu,  who  was  then  in  the  intereft  of  the  Hollan¬ 
ders,  ordered  the  caftle  to  be  razed,  on  the.fourth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  the  fame  year.  In  the  year  1672,  the  French  made 
themfelves  matters  of  it ;  and  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  en¬ 
tered  it  in  ftate,  in  the  month  of  July,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  but  on  the 
13th  of  November,  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor,  abandoned  the  city  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince,  after  having  compelled  them  to  pay  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  livres.  The  principal  ftreets  are  cut  through 
with  canals,  two  of  which  run  through  the  whole  city,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Vaert,  and  the  new  Gracht,  over  which  there  are 
thirty-five  bridges.  Thefe  are  the  principal  canals  of  the 
town*  and  the  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  new  Gracht  are 
magnificent.  The  market-place  is  very  large,  and  the  centre 
of  leveral  handfome  ftreets.  The  houfes  are  of  brick,  and 
many  of  them  (lately  ;  they  have  in  general  good  cellars, 
which  they  cannot  have  in  the  ftate  of  Holland,  the  ground 
there  being  toomarfhy.  Without  the  fown  there  are  beauti¬ 
ful  rows  of  trees,  to  which  the  Englifh  have  given  the  name 
of  the  Mall,  by  reafon  of  their  having  fome  refemblance  to 
St.  James’s-Park.  This  place  was  the  teat  of  an  archbifhop, 
before  it  fell  into  the  Proteftants’  hands,  and  had  four  colle¬ 
giate  churches,  two  commanderies,  and  feveral  abbeys,  which 
have  been  all  fecularized  by  the  States,  and  applied  to  other 
ufes.  As  it  (lands  in  a  very  healthful  air,  it  is  frequented  by 
perfons  of  diftin6lion,  who  have  very  fine  houfes  in  this  city. 
The  univerfity  is  very  famous,  and  attracts  a  great  number 
of  foreigners,  among  the  reft  fome  Englifh,  who  refort  hither 
for  their  education.  It  was  originally  only  a  public  febool, 
founded  by  David  of  Burgundy,  bifliop  of  Utrecht;  but  in 
the  year  1636  it  was  converted  into  an  univerfity  by  the 
States.  The  univerfity  is  fubjeft  to  the  maoiftrates  of  the 
city,  and  has  not  a  great  many  privileges  to  boafl  of.  The 
lludents  wear  their  ordinary  drefs,  and  board  in  private  houfes 
in  the  town,  for  there  are  fcarcely  any  endowed  colleges  in 
Holland.  Here  the  Hates  of  the  province  affemble  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  province.  There  is  a 
public  library,  well  flocked  with  books  in  all  branches  of 
learning.  The  town-houfe  is  a  very  noble  building.  The 
painters’  hall  abounds  with  fine  pieces  :  they  have  alfo  a  phy- 
fic  garden,  but  of  no  great  note.  The  town  is  famous  for  the 
treaty  of  union,  figned  in  1579,  between  the  Seven  Provinces, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  ;  as  likewife  for  the 
treaty  of  peace,  figned  here  in  1713,  between  France  and  the 
Grand  Allies.  Utrecht  gave  birth  to  Pope  Adrian  VJ.  whole 
Vox.  X. 


Ann  Mary  Schurman,  fo  admired  in  the  laft  century  for  her 
learning  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  Amfterdam.  Long. 
22.  32,  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  52.  6.  N. 

UTiUCULARI A,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
clafs  of  (liurulria,  and  order,  of  monopijniu ;  and  in  the  natural 
fyflem' arranged  under  the  24th  order,  Corydnles.  The  calyx  is 
ringent,  with  a  neeftarium  refembllnga  fpur ;  the  corolla  di- 
pbyllous  and  equal  ;  the  capfule  unilocular.  There  are  nine 
fpecies  ;  two  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  They  have  been 
applied  to  no  particular  ufe. 

UVAursi.  SeeAKnuTCs. 

VULCAN,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the  god  of  fubterraneous 
fire  and  metals,  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno;  and  was 
faid  to  be  fo  remarkably  deformed,  that  his  father  threw  him 
down  from  heaven  to  the  ifie  of  Lemnos,  in  which  fall  he 
broke  his  leg,  and  there  he  fet  up  his  forge,  and  taught  men 
how  to  foflen  and  polifli  brafs  and  iron.  Thence  he  removed 
to  the  Liparian  ifles,  near  Sicily,  where,  by  the  aftiftance  of 
the  Cyclops,  he  made  Jupiter’s  thunderbolts,  and  armour  for 
the  other  gods.  Notwithllanding  the  deformity  of  his  per- 
fon,  he  had  a  paflion  for  Minerva,  and  by  Jupiter’s  con- 
fent  made  his  addrelfes  to  her,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  was, 
however,  more  fortunate  in  his  fuit  to  Venus ;  who,  after  her 
marriage,  chofe  Mars  for  her  gallant ;  when  Vulcan  expofed 
them  to  the  ridicule  of  the  other  gods,  by  taking  them  in 
a  net. 

VULGATE,  a  very  ancient  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  only  one  acknowledged  by  the  church  of  Rome  to  be- 
authentic.  See  Bible. 

VURNERAllY,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  formerly  given  to 
remedies  fuppofed  to  poifefs  virtues  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

VULTURE,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  Acci* 
pitres.  The  beak  is  ftraight  and  crooked  at  the  point ;  the 
head  has  no  feathers ;  on  the  fore-part  being  only  naked  fkin  ; 
and  the  tongue  is  generally  bifid.  There  are  twenty-one  fpe¬ 
cies.  The  moft  remarkable  are, 

r.  Gruphns,  the  condor,  which  is  not  only  the  larged  of 
this  genus,  but  perhaps  of  all  others  which  are  able  to  fly. 
The  accounts  of  authors  in  regard  to  the  llrength  of  this 
bird,  and  its  extent  of  wing,  are  various.  From  nine  to 
eighteen  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the 
other  has  been  mentioned;  and  one- gives  it  flrength  dif¬ 
fident  to  carry  off  flieep,  and  boys  of  ten  years  old ; 
while  another  ventures  to  affirm,  that  it  can  lift  an  ele¬ 
phant  from  the  ground  high  enough  to  kill  it  by  the  fall  ! 
However,  the  account  given  in  Cook’s  Voyage  is  very  near¬ 
ly,  if  not  precifely,  the  truth,  as  two  birds  of  this  kind  are 
now  in  the  mufeum  of  Mr.  Parkinfon,  and  are  probably  male 
and  female.  The  firft  of  thefe  has  an  extent  of  wing  fomc- 
what  under  eleven  feet.  The  bill  is  ftrong,  moderately  hook¬ 
ed,  and  blunt  at  the  tip,  which  is  white,  the  reft  of  it  being 
of  a  dufky  colour.  On  the  top  of  the  head  runs  a  kind  of 
carunculated  fubflance.  Handing  up  like  the  comb  of  a  cock. 
The  head  and  neck  are  (lightly  covered  with  brown  down,  in 
fome  parts  nearly  bare,  and  here  and  there  a  carunculated  part, 
as  in  the  neck  of  a  turkey.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  ruff  of  a  pure  white  and  hairy  kind  of  feathers. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wing,  and  garl,  are  black,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  middle  wing  coverts  have  vvhitifh  ends,  and  the 
greater  coverts  half  black  half  white.  The  nine  or  ten  firft 
quills  are  black,  the  rell  white,  with  the  tips  only  black  ;  and 
when  the  wings  are  clofed,  producing  the  appearance  of  the 
bird  having  the  back  white ;  giving  occafion  to  Molrue,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Chili,  to  fay,  that  the  back  was  white.  The  under 
B  b 
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parts  of  the  body  are  rather  (lightly  covered  with  feathers ;  but 
thofe  of  the  thighs  are  pretty  long.  The  legs  are  (tout  and 
bro  wn  ;  claws  black  and  blunt. 

The  lecond  bird  chiefly  differs  in  not  having  the  lead;  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  comb  or  crefl,  but  fmooth  for  the  mod  part,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  down.  The 
ruff  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  not  fo  full  and  confpi- 
cuous  ;  but  as  to  the  colour  of  the  plumage,  the  difference  is 
not  worth  noticing.  It  is  not  impoffible  that  this  laff  may 
prove  to-be  a  young  male,  for  Molruc  exprefsly  fays,  that  the 
female  is  (mailer  than  the  male,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  no 
■ruff  about  the  neck,  only  a  fmall  tuft  at  the  back  part. 

Thefe  birds  are  faid  to  make  the’rr  nefts  among  the  inaccef- 
fible  rocks,  and  to  lay  two  white  eggs,  larger  than  thofe  ot  a 
turkey ;  are  very  deftruttive  to  fheep,  and  will  in  troops  often 
attempt  calves ;  in  which  cafe,  fome  of  them  firft  pick  out 
the  eyes,  whilft  others  attack  the  poor  animal  on  all  (ides,  and 
foon  tear  him  to  pieces.  This  gives  rife  to  the  following  dra- 
tagem,  ufed  by  the  peafants  of  Chili  :  one  of  them  wraps 
himfelf  up  in  the  hide  of  a  freffi  killed  (heep  or  ox,  and  lies 
(till  on  the  ground ;  the  condor,  fuppofmg  it  to  be  lawful 
prey,  flies  down  to  fecure  it,  when  the  perfon  concealed 
lays  hold  of  the  legs  of  the  bird,  his  hands  being  well  co¬ 
vered  with  gloves ;  and  immediately  his  comrades,  who  are 
concealed  at  a  diffance,  run  in,  and  affiff  to  fecure  the  depre¬ 
dator,  by  falling  on  him  with  (ticks  till  they  have  killed  him. 
See  Plate  2. 

2.  The  perenopterus,  or  Egyptian  vulture.  The  appearance  of 

this  bird  is  as  horrid  as  can  well  be  imagined,  viz.  the  face  is 
.naked  and  wrinkled  ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  black  ;  the  beak 
black  and  hooked  ;  the  talons  large,  and  extending  ready  for 
prey ;  and  the  whole  body  polluted  with  filth  :  thele  are  qua¬ 
lities  enough  to  make  the  beholder  fhudder  with  horror.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  cannot  be  enough 
thankful  to  Providence  for  this  bird.  All  the  places  round 
Cairo  are  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  affes  and  camels  ;  and 
thoufands  of  thefe  birds  fly  about,  and  devour  the  carcafes  be¬ 
fore  they  putrify  and  fill  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations. 
The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and  after  them  Maillet  in  his  De¬ 
scription  of  Egypt,  fay,  that  they  yearly  follow  the  caravan  to 
Mecca,  and  devour  the  filth  of  the  (laughtered  beads,  and 
the  carcafes  of  the  camels  which  die  on  the  journey.  They  do 
not  fly  high,  nor  are  they  afraid  of  men.  If  one  is  killed, 
all  the  relt  furround  him  in  the  fame  manner  as  do  the  roy- 
fton  crows  ;  they  do  not  quit  the  places  they  frequent,  though 
frightened  by  the  explofion  of  a  gun,  but  immediately  return 
thither.  Maillet  imagines  this  bird  to  be  the  ibis  of  the  an¬ 
cients :  -but  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  that  a  w  ife  nation 
{Jiouldpay  fuch  honours  to  an  unclean,  impure,  and  rapacious 
bird,  which  was  not  perhaps  fo  common  before  the  Egyptians 
filled  the  flreets  with  carcafes.  If  the  ibis  is  to  be  found,  it 
mud  certainly  be  looked  for  in  the  order  of  grallae  of  Linnaeus ; 
and  we  imagine  it  to  be  the  white  ft-ork  (ArJea  cicona),  which 
is  fo  common  in  Egypt.  The  Arabians  call  it  roctucme ;  the 
French  living  in  Egypt,  give  it  the  name  of  chapon  de  Vharaun , 
or  de  Mahometk.  , 

3.  The  aura,  or  carrion  vulture,  according  to  Mr.  Latham, 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  turkey,  though  it  varies  in  fize  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts.  The  bill  is  white  ;  the  end  black  ;  irides  bluith 
faffron  colour.  The  head,  and  part  of  the  neek,  are  bare  of 
feathers  \  and  of  a  red,  or  rather  rufous  colour.  The  fides  of 
the  head  warted,  not  unlike  that  of  a  turkey.  The  whole  plum¬ 
age  is  brown  black,  with  a  purple  and  green  glols  in  different 
rerie6tions;  but  in  fome  birds,  efpecially  young  ones,  greatly 
verging  todirty  brown.  The  feathers  of  the  quills  and  tail  are 
blacker  than  the  red  of  the  body.  The  legs  ate  flelh-colour  j 
the  claws  black. 
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This  bird  is  very  common  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  both  ii* 
North  and  South  America.  It  feeds  on  dead  carcafes,  fnakes, 
&c.  like  mod;  of  this  genus ;  which  makes  the  fmell  of  it  very 
offenfive.  In  general,  it  is  very  tame  in  its  wild  date,  but 
particularly  fo  when  trained  up  from  being  young.  This  our 
author  experienced  in  two  birds  fent  home  from  Jamaica. 
They  were  differed  to  run  wild  about  the  garden,  and  were 
alert  and  brifk  during  the  dimmer  months  ;  but  impatient  of 
the  lead  cold  ;  for  a  rainy  day,  with  the  flighted  degree  of 
cold,  obliged  them  to  creep  for  lhelter.  In  the  Well  Indies,, 
they  rood  together  of  nights,  in  vaft  numbers,  like  rooks  in 
this  country.  They  are  reckoned  a  mod  ufeful  animal  in  the 
places  where  they  refort ;  which  fecures  their  lafety,  added  to 
a  penalty  for  killing  one,  which  i^  in  force  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

4.  The  fagittarius,  or  fecretary,  is  a  mod  fingular  fpecies, 
being  particularly  remarkable  from  the  great  length  of  its 
legs  ;  which  at  firft  fight  would  induce  one  to  think  it  be¬ 
longed  to  waders  :  but  the  characters  of  the  vulture  are  fo 
ftrongly  marked  throughout,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  to  which 
clafs  it  belongs.  The  bird,  when  ftanding  ereCt,  is  full  three 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  bead  to  the  ground.  The  bill  is 
black,  (harp,  and  crooked,  like 'that  of  an  eagle  ;  the  head, 
neck,  bread,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a  bluith  a(h- 
colour  :  the  legs  are  very  long,  douter  than  thole  of  a  heron, 
and  of  a  brown  colour  j  claws  (hortifh,  but  crooked,  not  very 
(harp,  and  of  a  black  colour ;  from  the  hind-head  fprings  a 
number  of  long  feathers,  which  hang  loofe  behind  like  a 
pendent  crelt  j  thefe  feathers  arile  by  pairs,  and  are  longer  as 
they  are  lower  down  on  the  neck ;  this  creft  the  bird  can  ere£t 
or  deprels  at  pleafure  ;  it  is  of  a  dark  colour,  almoft  black  ; 
the  webs  are  equal  on  both  fides,  and  rather  curled  ;  and  the 
feathers,  when  eredted,  fomewhat  incline  towards  the  neck  ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  twice  as  long  as  any  ot  the 
reft.  This  fingular  fpecie6  inhabits  the  internal  parts  of 
Africa,  and  is  frequently  feen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
It  is  alfo  met  with  in  the  Philippine  iflands. 

The  defeription  was  taken  by  Mr.  Latham  from  three  that 
were  alike,  which  he  faw  in  England  alive  fome  years  finee  ; 
two  of  which  are  now  in  the  Leverian  mufeum.  From  con¬ 
finement  they  had  loft  their  two  long  tail  leathers  ;  but  this 
want  was  fupplied  by  fome  accurate  drawings  by  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  taken  from  the  life  at  the  Cape. 

As  to  the  manners  of  this  bird,  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed 
that  it  principally  feeds  on  rats,  lizards,  fnakes,  and  the  like  ; 
and  that  it  will  become  familiar  :  whence  Sonnerat  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  mi*ht  be  made  ufeful  in  fome  of  our  colonies, 
if  encouraged,  towards  the  deftrudtion  of  thole  pefts.  They 
call  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Jlangeater,  1.  e.  fnake  eater, 
A  great  peculiarity  belongs  to  it,  perhaps  obierved  in  no 
other  ;  which  is,  the  faculty  of  ftriking  forwards  with  its  legs, 
never  backwards.  Dr.  Solander  faw  one  of  thefe  biids  take 
up  a  fnake,  fmall  tortolfe,  or  fuch  like,  in  its  claws  ;  when 
dalhing  it  from  thence  againft  the  ground  with  great  violence-, 
if  the  vidtim  was  not  killed  at  firft,  it  repeated  the  operation 
till  that  end  was  anfwered  ;  after  which  it  ate -it  up  quietly. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Eorfter  mentioned  a  further  circumftance,  which  he 
fays  was  fuppefed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  bird)  that  fliould  it 
by  any  accident  break  the  leg,  the  bone  would  never  unite 
again. 

UVULA,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

UZ,  or  Utz,  the  country  and  place  of  refidence  of  Job. 
In  the  genealogy  of  the  patriarchs  there  are  three  perfons 
called  Uz,  either  of  which  might  give  this  diftrict  its  name. 
The  firft  was  the  grandfon  of  Sem,  by  his  for,  Aram  {Gen. 
ixii.  23.),  who,  according  to  Jol’ephus,  occupied  the  Tracho- 
nitis,  ami  Dajnafcus,  to  the  north  of  Pakftine  :  but  Job  was 
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among  the  Ton*  of  the  Eaft,  Another  Uz  was  the  Ion  of 
Nahor,  Abraham’s  brother  (Gen.  x.  si.),  who  appears  to 
have  removed,  after  palling  the  Euphrates,  from  Haran  of 
Mefopotamia  to  Arabia  Deferta.  The  third  Uz  was  a  Ho- 
rite,  from  mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28.),  and  thus  not  of 
Eber’s  pofterity.  Now  the  queftion  is,  from  which  of  thefe 
Job’s  country,  Uz,  took  its  name  ?  Not  from  the  firft,  as  is 
already  Ihown  ;  nor  from  the  fecond,  beeaufe  his  country  is 
always  called  Seir ,  or  Edom ,  never  Uz  ;  and  then  called  a 


foutb,  not  an  eafl,  country,  in  Scripture  It  therefore  remaihs, 
that  we  look  for  the  country  and  place  of  refidence  of  Job  ia 
Arabia  Deferta1;  for  which  there  was  very  probable  reafons. 
The  plunderers  of  Job  are  called  Chaldeans  and  Saheans,  next 
neighbours  to  him.  Thefe  Sabeans  came  not  from  Arabia 
Felix,  but  from  a  nearer  Sabe  in  Arabia  Deferta  (Ptolemy) ; 
and  his  friends,  except  Eliphaz  the  Therpanite,  were  of 
Arabia  Deferta. 

UZBECK  Tartary.  See  Tartary. 
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or  w,  is  the  1 1  ft  letter  of  our  alphabet ;  and  is  com- 
j  pofed,  as  its  name  implies,  of  two  v’s.  It  was  not 
in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or  Romans  ;  but  chiefly 
peculiar  to  the  northern  nations,  the  Teutones,  Saxons, 
Britons,  See.  But  ftill  it  is  not  ufed  by  the  French,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  or  Portuguefe,  except  in  proper  names,  and  other 
terms  borrowed  from  languages  in  which  it  is  originally  ufed, 
and  even  then  it  is  founded  like  the  tingle  v.  This  letter  is 
of  an  ambiguous  nature ;  being  a  confonant  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  and  a  vowel  at  the  end.  It  may  ftand  before  all  the 
vowels  except  u ;  as  water,  -wedge,  winter,  wonder :  it  may 
all'o  follow  the  vowels  a ,  e,  0,  and  unites  with  them  into  a 
kind  of  double  vowel,  or  diphthong ;  as  in  /aw,  few,  cow,  See. 
It  alfo  goes  before  r,  and  follows  f  and  th ;  as  in  wrath, /wear, 
thwart  :  it  goes  before  h  alfo,  though  in  reality  it  is  founded 
after  it ;  as  in  when,  what ,  See.  In  fome  words  it  is  obfeure, 
as  in  ftadow,  widow ,  &c. 

WAAG,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  rifes  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  oppofite  to  the  illand 
of  Schut. 

WAAL,  a  river  of  the  United  Netherlands,  being  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Rhine,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft, 
through  Guclderland,  palling  by  Nimeguen,  Tiel,  Bommel, 
and  Gorcum  ;  and,  uniting  with  thp  Maes,  falls  into  the 
German  Sea  below  the  Briel. 

WACHENDORFIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
clafs  of  triandria,  and  order  of  monogynia ;  and  arranged  in 
Linnaeus’s  Natural  Method  of  Clallification  under  the  6th 
order,  Infatae.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  unequal,  and 
fituated  below  the  germen  j  the  capfule  trilocular  and  fuperior. 
There  arc  four  fpecies  ;  none  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain. 

WADD,  or  Wadding,  is  a  ftopple  of  paper,  hay,  ftraw, 
or  the  like,  forced  into  a  gun  upon  the  powder,  to  keep  it 
clofe  in  the  chamber  j  or  to  put  up  clofe  to  the  fhot,  to  keep 
it  from  rolling  out. 

WAFERS,  for  fealing  letters,  are  made  thus  :  Take  very 
fine  flour,  mix  it  with  glair  of  eggs,  ifinglafs,  and  a  little 
ycaft  ;  mingle  the  materials  ;  beat  them  well  together  ;  fpread 
the  batter,  being  made  thin  with  gum-water,  on  even  tin 
plates,  and  dry  them  in  a  ftove  ;  then  cut  them  out  for  ufe. 
You  may  tinge  the  pafte  with  vermilion  for  red  ;  indigo  or 
verditer,  &c.  for  blue  ;  faffron,  turmerics,  or  gamboge,  &c. 
for  yellow. 

WAGER  of  Law.  See  (Wage*  of)  Law. 

Wacaa  of  Battel.  See  {Hager  of) 
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WAGGON,  a  wheel  carriage,  of  which  there  arc  various 
forms,  accommodated  to  the  different  ufes  they  are  intended- 
tor.  The  common  waggon  confifts  of  the  fhafts  or  rods, 
being  the  two  pieces  which  the  hind  horfe  bears  up ;  the 
welds  ;  the  llotes,  or  crofs  pieces,  which  hold  the  fhafts 
together;  the  bolfter,  being  that  part  on  which  the  fore¬ 
wheels  and  the  axle-tree  turn  in  wheeling  the  waggon  acrofs 
the  road  ;  the  cheft  or  body  of  the  waggon,  having  the  Have* 
or  rails  fixed  thereon  ;  the  bales,  or  hoops  which  compofe  the 
top  ;  the  tilt,  the  place  covered  with  cloth,  at  the  end  of  the 
waggon.  See  Mechanics. 

WAGTAIL,  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla, 

WAIFS,  bo  na  waviata,  are  goods  ftolen,  and  waived  or 
thrown  away  by  the  thief  in  his  flight,  for  fear  of  being  ap* 
prehended.  Thefe  are  given  to  the  king  by  the  law,  as  a 
punithment  upon  the  owner  for  not  himfelf  purfuing  the 
felon,  and  taking  away  his  goods  from  him.'  And  therefore 
if  the  party  robbed  do  his  diligence  immediately  to  follow  and 
apprehend  the  thief  (which  is  called  making  frejh  fuit) ,  or  do 
conviiSt  him  afterwards,  or  procure  evidence  to  convift  him, 
he  fhall  have  his  goods  again.  Waived  goods  do  alfo  not 
belong  to  the  king  till  leized  by  fomebody  for  his  ufe';  for  if 
the  party  robbed  can  feize  them  firft,  though  at  the  diftance 
of  twenty  years,  the  king  fhall  never  have  them.  If  the 
goods  are  hid  by  the  thief,  or  left  any-where  by  him,  fo  that 
he  had  them  not  about  him  when  he  fled,  and  therefore  did 
not  throw  them  away  in  his  flight ;  thefe  alfo  are  not  Inna 
waviata,  but  the  owner  may  have  them  again  when  hepleafes. 
The  goods  of  a  foreign  merchant,  though  ftolen  and  thrown 
away  in  flight,  fhall  never  be  waifs  :  the  reafon  whereof  may 
be,  not  only  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  but  allb  beeaufe 
there  is  no  wilful  default  in  the  foreign  merchant’s  not 
purfuing  the  thief,  he  being  generally  a  ftranger  to  our  laws, 
our  ufages,  and  our  language. 

WAIGATS  straits,  fituated  between  Nova  ZemttA  and 
Ruffia,  through  which  the  Dutch  failed  to  the  north,  asfliigh 
as  750,  in  order  to  difeover  a  north-eaft  paflage  to  China  and 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

WAINSCOT,  in  building,  the  timber-work  that  ferves  to 
line  the  walls  of  a  room,  being  ulually  made  in  panne^S  and 
jiainted,  to  ferve  inftcad  of  hangings. 

WAIVE,  in  law,  a  woman  that  is  put  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law.  She  is  called  waive,  as  being  forfaken  of  tlie 
law ;  and  not  outlaw  as  a  man  is ;  by  reafon  women  cannot  be 
of  the  decenna,  and  are  not  fworn  iu  leets  to  the  king,  nor  t* 
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the  law,  as  men  are  ;  who  are  therefore  within  the  law, 
whereas  women  are  not,  and  fo  cannot  be  outlawed,  fince 
they  were  never  within  it. 

WAKE,  the  print  or  track  impreffed  by  the  courfe  of  a 
fhip  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is  formed  by  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  body  of  water  which  was  feparated  by  the  (hip’s 
bottom  whilft  moving  through  it ;  and  may  be  feen  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  behind  the  ftern.  as  fmoother  than  the  reft 
of  the  lea.  Hence  it  is  ufually  obferved  by  the  eompafs,  to 
difeover  the  angle  of  Ice-way.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  be  in  the 
wake  of  another  when  the  follows  her  on  the  fame  track,  or 
a  line  fuppofed  to  be  formed  on  the  -  continuation  of  .her 
keel.  Two  diftant  objects  obterved  .at  fea  are  called  in  the 
wake  of  each  other,  when  the  view  of  the  fartheft  is  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  neareft  ;  fo  that  the  obferver’s  eye  and  the  two 
objects  are  all  placed  upon  the  fame  right  line. 

Wake  is  the  eve-feaft  of  the  dedication  of  churches,  which 
is  kept  With  heading  and  rural  diyerfions.  The  learned  Mr. 
Whitaker,  in  his  Hiitory  of  Manchefter,  hath  given  a  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  the  origin  of  wakes  and  fairs.  He  obferves, 
that  every  church  at  its  confecration  received  the  name  of 
lome  particular  faint :  this  cuftom  was  praHifed  among  the 
Roman  Britons,  and  continued  among  the  Saxons ;  and  in  the 
council  of  Cealchytne,  in  816,  the  name  of  the  denominating 
faint  was  exprefsly  required  to  be  inferibed  on  the  altars,  and 
alfo  on  the  walls  of  the  church,  or  on  a  tablet  within  it.  The 
feaft  of  this  faint  became  of  courfe  the  feftival  of  the  church. 
Thus  Chriftian  feftivals  were  iubftituted  in  the  room  of  the 
idolatrous  anniverfarics  of  heathenifm  :  accordingly,  at  the 
firft  introduction  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Jutes  of  Kent, 
Tope  Gregory  the  Great  advifed  what  had  been  previoufly 
done  among  the  Britons,  viz.  Chriftian  feftivals  to  be  inftituted 
in  the  room  of  the  idolatrous,  and  the  fuffering  day  of  the 
martyr  whofe  relics  were  reported  in  the  church,  or  the  day 
on  which  the  building  was  actually  dedicated,  to  be  the  efla- 
blillied  feaft  of  the  pariih.  Both  were  appointed  and  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  and  they  were  clearly  diftinguithed  at  firft  among  the 
Saxons,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  the  Confeffor,  where  the 
dies  dedications,  or  dedication  is  repeatedly  diferiminated  from 
the  propria  fejhvit as fandti ,  or  celebratio fandii.  They  remained 
equally  diftinct  to  the  Reformation  ;  the  dedication- day  in 
1536  being  ordered  for  the  future  to  be  kept  on  the  firft 
Sunday  in  October,  and  the  feftival  of  the  patron  faint  to  be 
celebrated  no  longer.  The  latter  was,  by  way  of  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  denominated  the  church's  holiday,  or  its  peculiar 
feftival ;  and  while  this  remains  in  many  parifhes  at  prel’ent, 
the  other  is  fo  utterly  annihilated  in  all,  that  Biftiop  Kennet 
(fays  Mr.  Whitaker)  knew  nothing  of  its  diftinct  exiftence, 
and  has  attributed  to  the  day  of  dedication  what  is  true  only 
concerning  the  faint’s  day.  Thus  inftituted  at  firft,  the  day 
of  the  tutelar  faint  was  obferved,  moft  probably  by  the 
Britons,  and  certainly  by  the  Saxons,  with  great  devotion. 
And  the  evening  before  every  faint’s  day,  in  the  Saxon-Jewifh 
method  of  reckoning  the  hours,  being  an  actual  hour  of  the 
day,  and  therefore  like  that  appropriated  to  the  duties  of 
public  religion,  as  they  reckoned  Sunday  from  the  firft  to 
commence  at  the  fun-fet  of  Saturday  ;  the  evening  preceding 
the  church’s  holiday  would  be  obferved  with  all  the  devotion 
of  the  feftival.  The  people  actually  repaired  to  the  church, 
and  joined  in  the  fervices  of  it  ;  and  they  thus  fpent  the 
evening  of  their  greater  feftivities  in  the  monafteries  of  the 
North,  as  early  as  the  conelufion  of  the  feventh  century. 

Thefe  fervices  were  naturally  denominated  from  their  late 
hours  vs  sec  can  or  -wales,  and  vigils  or  eves.  That  of  the 
anniverfary  at  Rippon,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century,  is  exprefsly  denominated  the  vigil.  But  that 


of  the  church’s  holiday  was  named  cyric  -usxecan,  or  church- 
wake,  the  church-vigil,  or  church-eve.  And  it  was  this  com¬ 
mencement  of  both  with  a  wake,  which  has  now  caufed  the 
days  to  be  generally  preceded  with  vigils,  and  the  church- 
holiday  particularly  to  be  denominated  the  church-wale. 
So  religipufly  was  the  eve  and  feftival  of  the  patron  taint 
obferved  for  many  ages  by  the  Saxons,  even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  the  former  being  fpent  in  the  church,  and 
employed  in  prayer.  And  the  wakes,  and  all  the  other 
holidays  in  the  year,  were  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the 
octaves  or  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  of  Pentecoft.  When 
Gregory  recommended  the  feftival  of  the  patron  faint,  he 
advifed  the  people  to  erect  booths  of  branches  about  the 
church  on  the  day  of  the  feftival,  and  to  feaft  and  be  merry  in 
them  with  innocence.  Accordingly,  in  every  parith,  on  the 
returning  anniverfary  of  the  faint,  little  pavilions  were  con¬ 
tracted  of  boughs,  and  the  people  indulged  in  them  to 
hofpitality  and  mirth.  The  feafting  of  the  faint’s  day,  how¬ 
ever,  was  foon  abufed  ;  and  even  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
when  the  people  were  affembled  for  devotion,  they  began  to 
mind  diverfions,  and  to  introduce  drinking.  The  growing 
intemperance  gradually  ftained  the  fervice  of  the  vigil,  till  the 
feftivity  of  it  was  converted,  as  it  now  is,  into  the  rigour  of  a 
fall.  At  length  they  too  juftly  fcandalized  the  Puritans  of 
the  laft  century,  and  numbers  of  the  wakes  were  difufed 
entirely,  efpecially  in  the  eaft  and  feme  weftern  parts  of 
England  ;  but  they  are  commonly  obferved  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  midland  counties. 

This  cuftom  of  celebrity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church,  on  the  days  of  particular  faints,  was  introduced  into 
England  from  the  continent,  and  mull  have  been  familiar 
equally  to  the  Britons  and  Saxons ;  being  obferved  among  the 
churches  of  Alla  in  the  fixth  century,  and  by  thofe  of  the  weft 
of  Europe  in  the  feventh.  And  equally  in  Alia  and  Europe 
on  the  continent,  and  in  the  illands,  thefe  celebrities  were  the 
caufes  of  thofe  commercial  marts  which  we  denominat efairx. 
The  people  reforted  in  crowds  to  the  feftival,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  provifion  would  be  wanted  for  their  entertainment. 
The  profpect  of  intereft  invited  the  little  traders  of  the 
country  to  come  and  offer  their  wares  ;  and  thus,  among  the 
many  pavilions  for  hofpitality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church,  various  booths  were  erected  for  the  fale  of  different 
commodities.  In  large,  towns,  furrounded  with  populous 
dittricts,  the  refort  of  the  people  to  the  wakes  would  be  great, 
and  the  attendance  of  traders  numerous ;  and  this  refort  and 
attendance  conftitute  a  fair. — Bafil  exprefsly  mentions  the  nu¬ 
merous  appearance  of  traders  at  thefe  feftivals  in  Alia, 
and  Gregory  notes  the  fame  cuftom  to  be  common  in  Europe. 
And  as  the  feftival  was  obferved  on  a  feria  or  holiday,  it  natu¬ 
rally  affumed  to  itfelf,  and  as  naturally  communicated  to  the 
mart,  the  appellation  of  feria  or  fair.  Indeed  feveral  of  our 
moft  ancient  fairs  appear  to  have  been  ufually  held,  and  have 
been  continued  to  our  time,  cn  the  original  church-holidays  of 
the  places  :  belides,  it  is  obfervable,  that  fairs  were  generally 
kept  in  church-yards,  and  even  in  the  churches,  and  alfo 
on  Sundays,  till  the  indecency  and  fcandal  were  fo  great  as  to 
need  reformation. 

Wake- Robin.  See  Arum. 

WALACHIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Moldavia  and  Tranfylvania,  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth  by  the  river  Danube,  and  on  the  weft  by  Trantylva- 
nia.  It  is  225  miles  in  length,  and  125  in  breadth  ;  and  was 
ceded  to  the  Turks  by.  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  in  1739.  It 
abounds  in  good  horfes  and  cattle  ;  and  there  are  mines 
of  feveral  kinds.  The  foil  is  fo  fertile,  that  it  is  capable 
of  producing  any  thing  3  and  t)iere  are' good  paftures,  with 
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wine,  oil,  at\d  nil  manner  of  European  fruits.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church. 

WALCHEREN,  an  ifland  of  the  Low-countries,  and  one 
of  the  principal  of  thofe  of  Zealand;  feparated  from  Dutch 
Flanders  by  the  mouth  of  the  Schcld  It  is  about  nine  miles 
in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth  ;  and  though  it  lies  low,  has 
good  arable  and  |  allure  land.  The  chief  town  of  this  ifland 
and  the  whole  province  is  Middlebufg. 

WALDEN,  a  town  of  Eflex,  commonly  called  Saffron 
JVdden,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs  on  Mid- 
lent  Saturday  for  horfes,  and  November  ill  for  cows.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  plenty  of  fatfron  that  grows  about 
it.  This  town  was  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.  and  is 
-governed  by  a  mayor  and  24 aldermen.  It  is  27  miles  north- 
weft  by  north  of  Chelmsford,  and  43  north-eali.  of  London. 
E.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat  52.  4. 

WALDENSES.  See  Waldo. 

WALDO,  a  merchant  of  Lyons  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  i2th  century,  who  applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  finding  no  ■warrant  there  for  fevcral  of  the 
Romifti  dodtnncs,  particularly  that  of  tranfubftantiation,  pub¬ 
licly  oppofed  them.  His  followers,  who  from  him  were 
called  iVnlclenfcs ,  being  chafed  from  Lyons,  fpread  over 
Dauphine  and  Provence;  upon  which  Philip  II.  is  faid  to 
have  razed  300  gentlemen’s  feats,  and  deftroyed  feveral  walled 
towns,  to  flop  their  growth :  but  this,  inftead  of  fupprefling, 
fpread  them  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  articles  of 
their  faith,  which  they  drew  up  and  dedicated  to  the  king  of 
France,  agreed  in  mod  points  with  thofe  of  the  prelent  Pro- 
teftants.  In  the  year  1200,  thofe  of  them  who  dwelt  in  the 
province  of  Albigeois  in  Languedoc,  from  whence  they  were 
called  A/bigenfes,  ftood  upon  their  defence  ;  upon  which  Philip 
drove  them  into  Bohemia,  Savoy,  and  England.  The  crufade 
againft  them  is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  500,000  men,  who 
woie  their  erodes  on  their  breafts,  to  diltinguifti  themfelvc-s 
from  thofe  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  wore  them 
on  their  Ihoulders. 

WALES  (Principality  of),  a  country  conftituting  a  part  of 
Great  Britain  :  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  the  Irifti 
Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Englifh  counties  of  Chefter,  Salop, 
Hereford,  and  Monmoutn,  and  on  the.fouth  by  the  river 
Severn  and  the  Briftol  Channel  ;  about  150  miles  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  from  50  to  80  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  v/efl.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  but  not  barren,  producing  all  the 
neceflf.iries  of  life ;  the  air  is  good,  the  cattle  and  fheep  aye 
numerous,  but  fmall :  in  the  mountains  are  found  ores 
of  various  metals,  freeftone,  limeftone,  and  coal.  It  is  divided 
into  North  and  South  Wales,  each  containing  fix  counties.  To 
North  Wales  belong  Anglefea,  the  counties  of  Caernarvon, 
Denbigh,  Flint,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery.  In  South 
Wales  are  the  counties  of  Brecknock,  Caermarthen  Cardigan, 
Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor.  The  county  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Wales,  was  detached 
from  the  principality,  and  annexed  to  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  prelent  inhabitants  ate  defendants  from 
the  ancient  Britons,  who  were  driven  out  of  England  by  the 
Saxons,  and  they  have  preierved  their  ancient  language ;  and, 
in  many  in  dances,  the  manners  of  their  anceftors.  Previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Britons,  Wales  was  inhabited  by  people 
named  Demotes,  Ordoviees,  and  Silures.  The  Britons,  indig¬ 
nant  of  the  Saxon  yoke,  found  an  afylum  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Wales,  and  forming  thernfelves  into  different  ltates, 
were  long  governed  by  independent  kings,  till  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  1.  The  laft  prince,  Lewellin,  being  vanquished  and 
llain  in  the  year  1283,  it  was  united  to  England  :  the  Welch, 
though  unable  to  refill  the  luperior  torce  of  Edward,  lubmit- 
ted  to  the  Englifti  dominion  with  extreme  reluctance  ;  and  it 
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was  not  till  fome  ages  elapfed,  that  the  animofity  which  had 
long  fubfiftqd  between  the  two  nations  was  totally  extin¬ 
guished.  To  accelerate  that  period,  and  render  the  conqueft 
more  fecu  re,  Edward  had  recourfe  to  a 61s  of  barbarous,  but 
not  ineft'edlual  policy.  Senfible  that  nothing  contributed  to 
keep  alive  the  enthufiafm  for  national  honour  fo  much  as  the 
bards  of  the  country,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  rehearfe  at 
all  feltivals  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  anceftors,  Edward 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  A  fubfequent  expedient 
pra6ti!ed  by  him  for  the  purpofe  of  reconciling  the  Welch  to 
his  government,  was  of  a  nature  far  more  conciliating.  It  is 
faid,  that,  aflembling  the  natives  of  the  country,  he  prom i fed 
to  give  them  for  their  prince  a  Welchman  by  birth,  and  one 
who  could  fpeak  no  other  language.  This  popular  addrefs 
being  received  with  acclamations  of  ioy,  he  invefted  in  the 
principality  his  lecond  l'on,  Edward,  then  an  infant,  who  had 
been  born  at  Caernarvon.  The  death  of  his  eldeli  fon,  Al- 
phonfo,  happening  foon  after,  young  Edward  alfo  became  heir 
of  the  Englifti  monarchy,  and  united  both  nations  under  one 
government.  Since  that  time,  the  eldeft  lbn  of  the  king  of 
England  has  always  been  created  Prince  of  Wales. 

New  Wales.  See  New  Britain. 

New  South- Wales.  See  New  Holland. 

Prince  of  Wales.  See  Royal  Family. 

Walking  Leaf.  See  Mantis  Sycifolia. 

WALL,  in  architecture,  the  principal  part  of  a  building, 
as  ferving  both  to  inclofe  it,-  and  to  fupport  the  roof,  floors, 
&c. — Walls  are  diftinguilhed  into  various  kinds,  from  the 
matter  whereof  they  conlilt;  as  plaftered  or  mud-walls,  brick- 
walls,  ftone-walls,  flint  or  boulder-walls,  and  boarded-walls. 
See  Architecture. 

WALLACE  (Sir  William),  a  gallant  general  of  the  Scots, 
who  endeavoured  to  refeuehis  country  from  the  Englith  yoke; 
but  being  taken  prifoner,  he  was  unjullly  tried  by  the  Englifti 
laws,  condemned,  and  executed  as  a  traitor  to  Edward  I. 
in  1304. 

WALLACHIA.  See  Walachia. 

WALLER  (Edmund),  a  celebrated  Englifti  poet,  was  the 
lbn  of  Robert  Waller,  efq.  of  Agmondelham  in  Eueking- 
hamfliire,  by  Anne,  the  fitter  of  the  great  Hamden,  who  dil- 
tinguiihed  himfeli  fo  much  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars.  He  was  born  in  1605  ;  and  his  father  dying  when  he 
was  very  young,  the  care  of  his  education  fell  to  his  mother, 
who  lent  him  to  Eaton  leho.ft.  He  was  afterwards  lent  to 
King’s  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  mutt  have  been  very 
alliduous  in  his  Audios,  lince,  at  fixteen  or  leventeen  years  of 
age,  he  was  chofen  into  the  laft  parliament  of  King  James  I. 
and  ferved  as  burgefs  for  Agmondelham.  He  began  to  ex- 
ercil’c  his  poetical  talent  lb  early  as  the  year  1623  ;  as  appeals 
from  his  verles  “  upon  the  danger  his  majefty  (being  prince) 
clcaped  in  the  road  of  St.  Andero for  there  Prince  Charles, 
returning  from  Spain  that  year,  had  like  to  have  been 
call  away.  It  was  not,  however,  Mr.  Waller’s  wit,  his  fine 
parts,  or  his  poetry,  that  fo  much  occafioned  him  to  be  tirft 
publicly  known,  as  his  carrying  oft  the  daughter  and  foie  heir- 
el's  of  a  rich  citizen,  againft  a  rival  whofe  intertill  was  elpoufed 
by  the  court.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  he  married  his 
firft  lady;  but  he  was  a  widower  before  he  was  25,  when  he 
began  to  have  a  paftion  for  Sacharift'a,  which  was  a  fictitious 
name  for  the  lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  to  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  and  afterwards  wife  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  He 
was  now  known  at  court,  carelled  by  all  who  had  any  relifli  for 
wit  and  polite  literature  ;  and  was  one  of  the  famous  club  of 
which  Ixird  Falkland,  Mr.  ChilUngworth,  and  other  eminent 
men,  were  members.  He  was  returned  burgefs  for  Aginundel'- 
ham  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  April  1640  An  inter- 
mifiion  <  f  parliaments  having  diigufted  the  nation,  and  railed 
Cc 
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jea’oufies  a  gain  ft  the  dcfigns  of  the  court,  which  would  be  lure 
to  difcover  thc'mfelves  whenever  the.  king  came  to  a  fir  for  a 
fupply,  Mr.  Mealier  was  one  of  the  firft  who  condemned  the 
preceding  meafures.  He  (Lowed  himfelf  in  oppotition  to,  the 
-court,  and  made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  on  this  occafion  ;  from 
which  we  may  gather  fome  notion  of  his  general  principles  in 
government;  wherein,  however,  he  afterwards  proved  very- 
variable  and  inconftant.  He  oppofed  the  court  alfo  in  the 
long  parliament  which  met  in  November  following,  and  was 
cholen  to  impeach  Judge  Crawley,  which  he  did  in  a  warm 
snd  eloquent  fpeech,  July  16th,  1641.  This  fpeech  was 
fo  highly  applauded,  that  20,000  copies  of  it  were  fold  in  one 
day.  In  1642  he  was  one  of  the  com miftioners  appointed  by 
the  parliament  to  prefent  their  propofitions  of  peace  to 
the  king  at  Oxford.  In  1643  he  was  deeply  engaged  in 
a  defign  to  reduce  the  city  of  London  and  the  Tower  to 
the  fervice  of  the  king  ;  for  which  be  was  tried  and  con¬ 
demned,  together  with  Mr.  Tomkins  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Mr.  Challoner.  The  two  latter  buffered  death  ;  but  Mr. 
Waller  obtained  a  reprieve  :  he  was,  however,  fentenced  to 
fufrer  a  year’s  imprifonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  io.oool. 
After  this,  he  became  particularly  attached  to  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  upon  whom  he  wrote  a  very  handfome  panegyric.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  noble  poem  on  the  death  of  that  great  man. 

At  the  Reftoration,  he  was  treated  with  great  civility  by 
Charles  II.  who  always  made  him  one  of  the  party  in  his  di- 
verfions  at  the  duke  of  Buckingham’s  and  other  places.  He 
wrote  a  panegyric  upon  his  majefty’s  return  ;  which  being 
thought  to  fall  much  fhort  of  that  he  had  before  written  on 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  king  one  day  afked  him  in  raillery, 
££  How  is  it,  Waller,  that  you  wrote  a  better  encomium 
on  Cromwell  than  on  me  “  May  it  pleafe  your  majefty,” 
anfwered  he,  ££  we  poets  generally  fucceed  beft  in  fiftion.” 
He  fat  in  feveral  parliaments  after  the  Reftoration,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  genius  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his 
natural  vivacity  bearing  him  up,  and  making  his  company 
agreeable  to  the  laft.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  in  1687,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chnrch-yard  of  Beaconsfield,  where  a  mo¬ 
nument  is  erefted  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Waller  has  been  ho¬ 
noured  as  the  moll  elegant  and  harmonious  verfifier  of 
his  time,  and  a  great  refiner  of  the  Englifh  language. 
The  beft  edition  of  his  works,  containing  poems,  fpeeches, 
letters,  &c.  is  that  publifhed  in  quarto  by  Mr.  Fenton  in 
i/3°- 

WALLIS  (Dr.  John),  a  celebrated  mathematician,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge;  where  he  became  fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  and  continued  fo  till,  by  his  marriage,  he  vacated  his 
fellowftiip.  In  1640  he  received  holy  orders,  and  became 
.chaplain  to  the  Lady  Yere.  While  he  lived  in  this  family,  he 
cultivated  the  art  of  deciphering  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the 
eleftor  of  Brander.burgh,  for  whom  he  explained  feveral 
letters  written  in  ciphers,  fent  him  a  gold  chain  and  medal. 
In  1643  he  publifhed,  “  Truth  tried  ;  or,  Animadverfions  on 
the  Lord  Brooke’s  Treatife,  called  The  Nature  of  Truth,  &c.” 
The  next  year  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  feribes  or  fecretaries  to 
the  aflembiy  of  divines  at  Weftminfter.  Dr.  Peter  Turner, 
Saviiiah  profeffor  of  geometry  in  Oxford,  being  ejefted  by  the 
parliament-vifitors  in  1649,  Mr„  Wallis  was  appointed  to 
lucceed  him  in  that  place.  In  1653  he  publifhed  at  Oxford 
a  Grammar  of  the  Englifh  Tongue  in  Latin.  In  1655  he 
entered  the  lifts  with  Mr.  Hobbes ;  and  their  controverfy 
lalted  a  confiderable  time.  In  3657  the  Doftor  publifhed  his 
Mathematical  Works.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Langbaine,  he 
was  chofen  cuftos  archivorum  of  the  univerfity.  After  the 
Reftoration  he  rnet  with  great  refpeft,  the  king  himfelf  enter¬ 
taining  a  favourable  opinion  of  him  on  account  of  fome 
fervices  he  had  done  both  to  his  royal  father  and  himfelf.  He 


was  therefore  confirmed  in  his  places,  admitted  one  of  tire 
king's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  appointed  one  of  the  divines 
empowered  to  review  the  book  of  Common-prayer.  Pie  com¬ 
plied  with  the  terms  of  the  aft  of  uniformity,  and  continued  a 
Ready  conformift  till  his  death.  _He  was  one  of  the  firft  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  con-efponded  with  many  learned 
men.  In  1697  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  prefs  at  Oxford 
thought  it  for  the  honour  of  the  univerfity  to  colleft  the  ma¬ 
thematical  works  of  the  doftor,  which  had  been  printed  fepa- 
rately,  fome  in  Latin,  fome  in  Englifh,  and  published  them  all 
together  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  3  vols.  folio.  He.  died  in 
1703.  Befides  the  works  aboye  mentioned,  he  publifhed 
many  others. 

WALLOONS,  a  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  viz.  Artois,  Plainault,  Namur,  Lu.x- 
eniburgh,  and  part  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 

WALNTJT-Tree,  in  botany.  See  Juglans: 

WALPOLE  (Sir  Robert),  earl  of  Orford,  was  born  at 
Houghton  in  Norfolk,  Sept.  6,  1674,  and  educated  on  the 
foundation  at  Eton  School.  Th'ence  he  was  elefted  to  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  admitted  in  1681  ;  but,  fucceeding 
to  the  family  eftate  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he 
refigned  his  fellowftiip.  In  1700  he  was  chofen  member  of 
parliament  for  King’s-Lynn,  and  reprefented  that  borough  in 
feveral  fucceeding  parliaments.  •  In  1705  he  was  nominated, 
one  of  the  council  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  lord  high- 
admiral  of  England.  In  1707,  appointed  fecretary  at  war; 
and,  in  1709,  treafurer  of  the  navy.  In  1710,  upon  the 
change  of  the  miniftry,  he  was  removed  from  all  his  pofts, 
and  held  no  place  afterwards  during  the  queen’s  reign.  In 
17 1 1  he  was  voted  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  guilty  of 
an  high  breach  of  truft,  and  notorious  corruption  in  his  office 
of  fecretary  at  war ;  and  it  was  refolved,  that  he  fhould 
be  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  the  houfe. 

The  borough  of  Lynn  re-elefted  him  ;  and,  though  the 
houfe  declared  the  eleftion  void,  yet  they  perfifted  in  the 
choice.  In  the  well-known  debate,  relating  to  Steele  for  pub,- 
lilliing  the  ££  Crifis,”  he  greatly  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  behalf 
of  liberty,  and  added  to  the  popularity  he  had  before  acquired. 
The  fchifm-bill  too  foon  after  gave  him  a  fine  opportunity  of 
exerting  his  eloquence,  and  of  appearing  in  the  charafter 
of  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  On  the  death 
of  the  queen,  a  revolution  of  politics  took  place,  and  the 
Whig  party  prevailed  both  at  court  and  in  the  fenate.  Wal¬ 
pole  had  before  recommended  himfelf  to  the  houfe  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  by  his  zeal  for  its  caufe,  when  the  Commons  confidered 
the  ftate  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  ; 
and  he  had  now  the  honour  to  procure  the  afturance  of  the 
houfe  to  the  new  king  (which  attended  the  addrefs  of  condo¬ 
lence  and  congratulation)  u  That  the  Commons  would  make 
good  all  parliamentary  funds.”  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  his  promotion  foon  took  place  after  the  king’s 
arrival ;  and  that  in  a  few  days  he  was  appointed  receiver  and 
paymafter-general  of  all  the  guards  and  garrifons,  and  of  all 
other  the  land  forces  in  Great-Britain,  paymafter  of  the  Royal 
Holpital  at  Chelfea,  and  likewife  a  privy-coumellor.  On  the 
opening  of  a  new  parliament,  a  committee  of  fecrecy  was 
chofen,  to  enquire  into  the  conduft  of  the  late  miniftry,  of 
which  Walpole  was  appointed  chairman  ;  and,  by  his  manage¬ 
ment,  articles  of  impeachment  were  read  againft  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Earl 
of  Strafford.  The  eminent  fervice  he  was  thought  to  have  done 
the  nation  and  the  crown,  by  the  vigorous  profecution  of  thole 
minifters,  who  were  deemed  the  chief  inftruments  ot  the  peace, 
was  foon  rewarded  by  the  extraordinary  promotions  of  firft 
commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  and  chancellor  and  under-trea- 
furer  of  the  exchequer. 
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In  two  years'  time,  a  mifunderftanding  appeared  amongft  his 
majefty’ s  Servants  ;  and  it  became  evident,  that  the  intereft  of 
Secretary  Stanhope  and  his  adherents  began  to  outweigh  that 
of  the  exchequer,  and  that  Walpole’s  power  was  vifibly  on  the 
decline.  King  George  had  purchafed  of  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  his  Danith 
majefty  had  gained  by  conqueft  from  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
The  Sweditli  hero,  enraged  to  fee  his  dominions  publicly  fet  to 
fale,  conceived  a  refentment  agafnft  the  purchafcr,  and  formed 
a  defign  to  gratify  his  revenge  on  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 
Upon  a  meftage  fent  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  king, 
Secretary  Stanhope  moved  for  a  fupply,  to  enable  his  majefty 
to  concert  fuch  meafures  with  foreign  princes  and  (tales,  as 
might  prevent  any  change  or  apprehensions  from  the  detigns 
of  Sweden  for  the  future.  This  occationed  a  warm  debate,  in 
which  it  was  remarkable  that  Walpole  kept  a  profound  filence. 
The  country  party  infilled,  that  fuch  a  proceeding  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  aft  of  fettlement.  They  infinuated,  that  the  peace 
of  the  empire  was  only  a  pretence,  but  that  the  fecurity  of  the 
new  acquifitions  was  the  real  objeft  of  this  unprecedented  fup¬ 
ply  ;  and  they  took  oecafion  to  obferve  too,  that  his  majefty ’s 
own  minifters  feemed  to  be  divided.  But  Walpole  thought 
proper  on  this  furmife  to  (peak  in  favour  of  the  fupply,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  only.  In  a  day 
or  two,  he  refigned  all  his  places  to  the  king  ;  and,  if  the  true 
caufe  of  his  defeftion  from  the  court  had  been  his  difapprobar 
tion  of  the  meafures  then  purfuing,  we  muft  acknowledge  his 
conduft  in  this  inftance  to  have  been  noble  and  praife-worthy. 
But  they  who  confider  the  intrigues  of  party,  and  that  he 
fpoke  in  favour  of  thefe  meafures,  will  find  little  room  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  his  refignation  proceeded  from  any  attachment 
to  liberty,  or  love  of  his  country.  He  refigned  moft  proba¬ 
bly  with  a  view  to  be  reftored  with  greater  plenitude  of  power: 
and  the  number  of  his  friends,  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  refignation,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  mere  faftious  move¬ 
ment. 

On  the  day  of  his  refignation,  he  brought  in  the  famous 
finking-fund  bill:  he  prefented  it  as  a  country  gentleman; 
and  faid,  he  hoped  it  would  not  fare  the  worfe  for  having  two 
fathers,  and  that  his  fucceflbr  (Mr.  Stanhope)  would  bring  it 
to  perfection.  His  calling  himfelf  the  father  of  a  projeft, 
which  hath  fince  been  fo  often  employed  to'  other  purpofes 
than  were  at  firft  declared,  gave  his  enemies  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  latire  and  ridicule ;  and  it  hath  been  farcaftically 
obferved,  that  the  father  of  this  fund  appeared  in  a  very  bad 
light,  when  viewed  in  the  capacity  of  a  nurfe.  In  the  courfe 
ol  the  debates  on  this  bill,  a  warm  contert  arofe  between  Wal¬ 
pole  and  Stanhope:  on  fome  fevere  refleftions  thrown  upon 
him,  the  former  loft  his  ufual  ferenity  of  temper,  and  replied 
with  great  warmth  and  impetuofity.  The  acrimony  on  both 
Tides  produced  unbecoming  expreflions,  the  betraying  of  pri¬ 
vate  converfation,  and  the  revealing  a  piece  of  feeret  hiftory, 
viz.  “  the  fcandalous  practice  of  felling  places  and  reverfions,” 

In  the  next  feffion  of  parliament,  Walpole  oppoled  the  mi- 
niftry  In  every  thing  ;  and  even  Wyndham  or  Shippen  did  not 
exceed  him  in  patriotifm.  Upon  a  motion  in  the  houfe 
for  continuing  the  army,  he  made  a  fpeech  of  above  an  hour 
long,  and  difplayed  the  danger  of  a  Handing  army,  in  a  free 
'  countiy,  with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence.  Early  in  1 720, 
the  rigour  of  the  patriot  began  to  foften,  and  the  complaifance 
of  the  courtier  to  appear  ;  and  he  was  again  appointed  pay- 
mafter  of  the  forces,  and  feveral  of  his  friends  were  found 
loon  after  in  the  lift  of  promotions.  No  doubt  now  remained 
of  his  entire  converfion  to  court  meafures  ;  for,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  find  him  pleading  as  ftrongly  for  the  forces  re¬ 


quired  by  the  war-office,  as  he  had  before  declaimed  againft 
them,  even  though  at  this  time  the  fame  pretences  for  keep¬ 
ing  them  on  foot  did  not  exift. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  acquired  full  minifterjjil  power, 
being  appointed  firft  lord-commiifioncr  of  the  treafury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  :  and,  when  the  king  went  abroad 
in  1723,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords-juftices  for  the 
adminiltration  of  government,  and  was  lworn  foie  fecretary  of 
Hate.  About  this  time,  he  received  another  diftinguifhed 
mark  of  the  royal  favour;  his  eldelt  fon,  then  on  his  travels, 
being  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Walpole,  of  Wal¬ 
pole.  In  1725  he  was  made  knight  of  the  hath ;  and,  the 
year  after,  knight  of  the  garter.  T  he  meafures  of  his  admini- 
ftration,  during  the  long  time  he  remained  prime  or  rather  foie 
minifter,  have  been  often  canvafled  with  all  the  feverity  of  cri¬ 
tical  inquiry.  It  is  difficult  to  dilcern  the  truth  through  the 
exaggerations  and  mifreprefentations  of  party  ;  and  we  (ball 
leave  it  to  the  impartial  hi-ftorian  to  fet  it  in  a  proper  light. 
Though  he  had  been  called  “  The  Father  of  Corruption” 
(which,  however,  he  was  not,  but  certainly  a  great  improver 
of  it),  and  is  faid  to  have  boafted  that  he  knew  every  man’s 
price  ;  yet,  in  1  ^42,  the  oppofmon  prevailed,  and  he  was  not 
any  longer  able  to  carry  a  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
He  now  refigned  all  his  places,  and  fled  for  (belter  behind  the 
throne.  But  there  is  fo  little  appearance  of  his  credit  receiv¬ 
ing  any  diminution,  that  he  was  foon  after  created  Earl  of 
Orford,  and  moft  of  his  friends  and  dependents  continued 
in  their  places.  The  king  too  granted  him  apenfion  of  4000!. 
in  confideration  of  his  long  and  faithful  fervices.  He  died  in 
1745,  aged  feventy-one. 

About  the  end  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  the  beginning  of 
George  the  Firft,  he  wrote  the  following  pamphlets  :  1.  “  The 
Sovereign’s  An  Ever  to  the  Gloucefterfliire  Addrefs.”  The  fo- 
vereign  meant  Charles  duke  of  Somerfet,  fo  nick-named  by  the 
Whigs.  2.  “  Anfwer  to  the  Repretentation  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  on  the  State  of  the  Navy,  1709.”  3.  “  The  Debts  of 

the  Nation  dated  and  confidered,  in  four  Papers,  1710.” 
4.  “  The  Thirty-Five  Millions  accounted  for,  1 7 :  o.”  3,  “  A 

Letter  from  a  foreign  Minifter  in  England  to  Monfieur  Pette- 
cum,  1710."  6.  “  Four  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  Scotland  upofi 
Sacheverell’s  Trial falfely  attributed  in  the  General  Dic¬ 
tionary  to  Mr.  Maynwaring.  7.  “  A  fhort  Hiftory  of  the 
Parliament.”  8.  The  South-Sea  Scheme  confidered.” 
9.  “  A  Pamphlet  againft  the  Peerage- Bill,  1719.”  10.  “  The 

Report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  June  9,  1715.’’ 

WALRUS,  in  zoology.  See  Tkichecus. 

WALSH  (William),  an  Englifh  critic  and  poet,  the  fon  of 
Jofeph  Walfh,  efq.  of  Abberley  in  Worcefterfhire,  was  born 
about  the  year  1660.  He  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of 
Wadhum  College,  Oxford,  but  left  the  univerfity  without 
taking  a  degree.  His  writings  are  printed  among  the  works 
of  the  Minor  Poets,  printed  in  1749.  He  was  made  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  horfe  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign  ;  and  died  in  1708. 
He  was  the  friend  of 'Mr.  Dryden  and  of  Mr.  Pope;  the 
former  of  whom  efteemed  him  the  beft  critic  then  living  ;  and 
Mr.  Pope  has  celebrated  his  charafter  in  the  ElTay  onCriticifm. 

WALSINGHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  with  a  market 
on  Fridays,  and  a  fair  on  Whit-Monday,  for  horfes  and  ped¬ 
lar’s  ware.  It  is  feated  not  far  from  the  fea ;  and  in  former 
times  was  famous  for  its  college  of  canons,  and  was  greatly 
frequented  by  pilgrims  who  went  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  chapel,  where  there  are  two 
fine  fprings,  called  the  Virgin  Mary's  wells.  Not  many  years 
ago  there  were  found  here  100  urns  full  of  afhes  oy  a 
hulbandman,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  thole  which  the  Ro- 
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mans  filled  with  the  allies  of  the  dead.  It  is  22  miles  north- 
weft  of  Norwich,  and  117  north-north-eaft  of  London. 
E.  Lon.  o.  53.  N.  Lat.  52.  56.  • 

W ALoINGHAM  (Thomas),  an  Englifh  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  monaftcry  of  St.  Alban’s,  about  the  year  1440. 
He 'applied  himfelf  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquity  of  his  coun¬ 
try',  in  quality  of  hiftoriographer  to  the  king  ;  and  compofed 
the  Hiftory  of  King  Henry  VI.  with  other  works. 

Walsiicgham  (Sir  Francis),  minifter  and  fecretary  of 
ftate  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  the 
greateft  politicians  of  his  time,  was  delcended  from  a  noble 
and  ancient  family  at  Chiflehurft. ,  After  having  made  great 
progrefs  in  his  ftudies  at  Cambridge,  he  was  twice  lent  am- 
bailador  to  France,  and  at  his  return  to  England  was  employed 
in  the  moft  important  affairs;  became  fecretary'  of  ftate,  and 
was  one  of  the  commilfioners  for  the  trial  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scotland.  Sir  Francis  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft 
refined  politicians  and  moft  penetrating  ftatefinen  that  any  age 
ever  produced.  He  had  an  admirable  talent,  both  in  difeo- 
vering  and  managing  the  lecret  recedes  of  the  heart.  He  had 
his  fpies  in  moft  courts  in  Chrillendom,  and  allowed  them 
a  liberal  maintenance;  for  it  was  his  maxim,  That  knowledge 
cannot  be  bought  too  dear.  In  1587  the  king  of  Spain  hav¬ 
ing  made  vaft  preparations,  which  furprized,  and  kept  all 
Europe  in  fuipence,  Wall'ingham  employed  his  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  for  the  difeovery  of  that  important  lecret ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  procured  intelligence  from  Madrid,  that  the  king  had 
informed  his  council  of  his  having  difpatchcd  an  exprefs 
to  Rome,  with  a  letter  written  w  ith  his  own  hand  to  the  pope, 
acquainting  him  with  the  true  delign  of  his  preparations,  and 
begging  his  bletfings  upon  him  ;  which  for  fome  reafons 
he  could  not  difcl  Te  till  the  return  of  the  courier.  The  fccret 
being  thus  lodged  with  the  pope,  ’Wallingham,  by  means  of  a 
Venetian  prieft,  whom  he  retained  at  Rome  as  a  fpy,  got 
a  copy  of  the  original  letter,  which  was  ltolen  out  of  the 
pope's  cabinet  by  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  took 
the  key  out  of  the  pope’s  pocket  while  he  fiept.  After  this, 
by  his  dexterous  management,  he  caull-dthc  Spaniards’ bills  to 
be  protefted  at  Genoa,  which  fhould  have  fupplied  them  with 
money  for  their  extraordinary  preparations ;  and  by  this 
means  he  happily  retarded  this  formidable  invafion  for  a  whole 
year.  In  fliort,  he  lpent  his  whole  time  and  faculties  in  the 
fervice  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  on  which  account  htr  majefty 
was  heard  to  lay',  “  That  in  diligence  and  fagacity  he  ex¬ 
ceeded  her  expectations.”  However,  after  all  his  eminent 
fervices  to  his  country',  this  great  man  gave  a  remarkable 
proof  at  his  death,  which  happened  on  the'Cith  of  April,  1590, 
how  far  he  preferred  the  public  intereft  to  his  own,  he  being 
fo  poor,  that,  excepting  his  library,  which  was  a  very  fine  one, 
he  had  fcarcely  effects  enough  to  defray  the  expencc  of  his  fu¬ 
neral.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Memoirs  and  Inftruftions 
for  the  ufe  of  AmbatTadors,  with  his  Letters  and  Negociations. 
2.  Political  Memoirs. 

WALTHERIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  clafs 
monode/p/iia ,  and  order  trian  drill  ;  and  in  the  natural  lyftem 
arranged  under  the  37th  order,  Colunmijera;.  There  is  only- 
one  piftillum,  and  the  capfule  is  unilocular,  bivalved,  and  mo- 
nofpermous.  There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  which  are 
natives  of  Britain. 

WALTON  (Bryan',  bifhop  of  Chefter,  a  learned  Englilh 
divine,  who  gained  great  reputation  by  his  edition  of  the  Po¬ 
lyglot  Bible,  with  his  Prolegomena  in  the  beginning ;  which  is 
more  exaeft,  fays  Father  Simon,  than  any  other  which  had  been 
publifhed  on  that  lubjeft.  He  died  in  1661. 

WAMPUM,  the  money  ufed  by  the  North-American  In¬ 


dians.  It  is  much  ufed  in  all  their  treaties  as  a  fymbo! 
of  friendlhip.  It  is  made  of  a  lhell  of  a  particular  fpecies  of 
V  ENU  S. 

V  APENTAKE,  is  the  fame  with  what  we  call  a  hundred  • 
efpecially  ufed  in  the  north  countries  beyond  the  river  Trent. 
The  word  teems  to  be  of  Danifti  original,  and  to  be  fo  called 
for  this  realen  :  when  firtl  this  kingdom,  or  part  thereof,  was 
divided  into  wapentakes,  he  who  was  the  chief  of  the  wapen¬ 
take  or  hundred,  and  whom  we  now  call  a  high  cmjiable ,  as 
loon  as  he  entered  upon  his  office,  appeared  in  a  field  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  on  horfeback  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  all 
the  chief  men  of  the  hundred  met  him  there  with  their  lances, 
and  touched  his  pike  ;  which  was  a  fign  that  they  were  firmly 
united  to  each  other  by  the  touching  their  weapons.  But  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  lays,  that  anciently  mutters  were  made  of  the 
armour  and  weapons  of  thefeveral  inhabitants  of  every  wapen¬ 
take  ;  and  from  thole  that  could  not  find  futficient  pledges  for 
their  good  abearing,  their  weapons  wore  taken  away  and  given 
to  others  ;  from  whence  he  derives  the  word. 

WAR,  a  great  evil ;  but  inevitable,  and  oftentimes  necef- 
fary.  If  he  who  firlt  reduced  to  rules  the  art  of  deftroyinghis 
fellow- creatures,  had  no  end  in  view  but  to  gratify  the  psiiions 
of  princes,  he  was  a  monfter,  whom  it  would  have  been  a  duty 
to  fmother  at  his  birth  :  but  if  his  intention  was  the  defence 
of  perlecutcd  virtue,  or  the  punifhment  of  fuccefsful  wicked- 
nefs,  to  curb  ambition,  or  to  oppol’e  the  unjuft  claims  oflupe- 
rior  power,  mankind  ought  to  ere£l  altars  to  his  memory. 

War,  in  the  laft  cafe,  is  the  moft  neceftary  and  ufeful  of 
all  the  lciences  :  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge  which  ought 
to  furnifh  the  mind  of  a  foldier  are  not  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  be  attained.  Of  moft  other  fciences  the  principles 
are  fixed,  or  at  lealt  they  may  be  afeertained  by  the  alfiftance 
of  experience  :  there  needs  nothing  but  diligence  to  learn 
them,  or  a  particular  turn  of  mind  to  prahtife  them.  Philolo- 
phy,  mathematics,  architecture,  and  many  others,  are  all 
founded  upon  invariable  combinations.  Every  man,  even  of 
a  narrow  underftanding,  may  remember  rules,  apply  them 
properly,  and  fometimes  draw  juft  confequences  frorr.  them  : 
but  the  leience  of  war  branches  out  into  fo  many  particulars; 
it  takes  in  fo  many  different  parts  ;  there  are  fo  many  reflec¬ 
tions  necellary  to  be  made,  fo  many  circumftances  a;id  cafes 
to  be  brought  together ;  that  it  is  only  by  a  continual  applica¬ 
tion,  grounded  upon  the  love  of  his  duty,  and  an  inclination  to 
his  profetfion,  that  any  man  can  attain  it. 

To  march  an  army  in  every  fort  of  country,  whether  open, 
woody,  or  mountainous  ;  to  know  how  to  form  a  camp  in  all 
thofe  countries,  with  which  the  general  mult  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  in  order  to  do  it  with  fecurity  ;  to  make  a  proper 
difpofition  for  a  battle,  whether  with  a  view  to  the  poiture  of 
the  enemy,  or  to  the  fituation  of  the  country;  to  fcrtlee  events 
which  depend  in  a  manner  upon  chance ;  to  be  capable  of 
making  a  good  retreat  on  proper  occafions  ;  to  direft  the 
forages  without  fatiguing  or  expofing  the  troops  ;  to  fend  out 
detachments  with  precaution ;  to  conduct  the  convoys  in 
fafety ;  to  know  how  to  canton  an  army ;  to  eftablifh  maga¬ 
zines  in  places,  both  fafe  and  within  reach  of  the  army, 
fo  that  it  fhall  never  be  in  want  of  fubfifience  ; — thefe  are  the 
great  ends  of  the  military  fcience. 

It  is  commonly  thought  fufficient  for  a  military  man  to 
know  how  to  obey;  and  it  is  alfo  luppofed  that  the  fuccefs  of 
a  day  cannot  be  dubious,  if  a  general  joins  the  confidence 
of  the  foldiers  to  perfonal  courage,  a  cool  head,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that,  in  cafes  of  perplexity,  many  genera's  have 
in  a  <  reat  meal'ure  owed  to  their  own  capacity,  and  the  codS- 
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(fence  their  foldiers  have  repofed  in  them,  the  advantages  they 
have  gained  over  the  enemy;  and  confidence  will  always 
be  repofed  by  the  foldiers  in  that  general  in  whom  they 
perceive  coolnefs  united  with  courage.  At  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  when  Gifco  teemed  to  be  much  aflonithed  at  the  fu- 
pefiority  of  the  enemy’s  number,  Hannibal  anfwered  him 
cooly, There  is,  Gifco,  a  thing  (till-more  furprifing,  of  which 
you  take  no  notice.”  Gifco  afking  him  what  it  was,  “  It 
is  (replied  Hannibal)  that  in  all  that  great  crowd  there  is  not 
one  man  whofe  name  is  Gifco.”  Plutarch  obferves,  that 
this  coolnefs  of  Hannibal  greatly  animated  the  Carthaginians, 
who  could  not  imagine  that  their  general  would  joke  at  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  time,  without  being  certain  of  overcoming  his 
enemies. 

Although  bravery  and  courage  are  the  mod  effential  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  fubordinate  officer,  yet  he  fhould  not  be  deficient 
in  thofe  which  are  required  in  a  general,  and  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  ;  obedience  to  the  orders  delivered  to  him  is 
no  longer  a  virtue  than  whilft  he  comprehends  and  knows  the 
intention  of  them.  War,  fays  a  celebrated  author,  is  a  buti- 
nefs  which,  like  all  others,  muft  be  learned ;  it  fuppofes  fome 
qualities  to  be  born  with  us,  and  demands  others  which  are  to 
be  acquired :  but  fince  all  thele  qualities  muft  har  e  the  origi¬ 
nal  fource  in  genius,  a  man  who  propofes  war  for  his  profeffion, 
fhould  never  engage  in  it  without  having  confulted  his  natural 
bent,  or  without  knowing  the  particular  turn  and  power  of  his 
mind.  Ability,  whether  in  a  general  or  an  officer,  is  the  effeCt 
of  his  genius,  quickened  by  a  natural  liking. to  his  bufinefs. 

A  quick  eye,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  a  l'oldier, 
is  natural  to  fome,  and  in  them  it  is  the  effeCt  of  genius  ; 
others  acquire  it  by  tludy  or  experience  ;  he  who  knows  how 
to  command  himfelf,  and  has  courage  enough  to  keep  himfelf 
cool  on  the  moll  urgent  occafions,  has  the  readieft  and  quickeft 
eye.  A  quick,  hot-headed  man,  however  brave,  fees  nothing; 
or  if  he  does,  it  is  confufedly,  and  generally  too  late. 

It  is  this  quick  eye  which  enables  a  general  to  judge  of  an 
advantageous  poll,  of  a  manoeuvre  to  be  made,  and  of  a 
good  difpofition  for  the  troops,  whether  with  refpedt  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  or  to  the  (iteration  and  nature  of  the  country. 

The  quick  eye  js  no  other  than  that  penetrating  genius 
which  lets  nothing  efcape  it.  A  general  who  knows  how 
to  unite  this  quality  with  perpetual  coolnefs,  never  is  in  want 
of  expedients ;  he  will  fee  how  thofe  events,  which  to  any 
other  would  be  the  prelage  of  his  own  defeat,  may  end  in  the 
overthrow  of  his  enemies. 

The  choice  of  the  general  officers  depends  upon  this  genius, 
which  difeovers  every  thing ;  they  ought  to  be  the  right  hand 
of  the  general,  and  as  capable  of  commanding  the  army  as 
himfelf.  Whatever  good  difpofitions  a  general  may  make, 
they  muft  prove  ineffectual  if  not  feconded  by  the  general 
officers  under  his  command  ;  he  cannot  be  every-where,  nei-. 
ther  can  he  forefee  all  exigencies  that  may  arife.  He  is 
obliged  to  give  only  general  orders  ;  it  is  therefore  the  bufinefs 
of  thofe  who  command  under  him  to  know  how  to  take  the 
advantage  of  a  wrong  movement  of  the  enemy  ;  to  take  upon 
them  to  attack,  or  fuftain  the  troops  which  are  engaged  ;  and, 
as  circumftances  vary,  to  make  them  advance  towards  the 
enemy,  either  to  keep  him  back  or  to  attack  him. 

But  the  qualities  already  mentioned  would  be  ufelefs,  if  order 
and  difeipline  were  not  leverely  obferved  :  the  mod  numerous 
and  belt  compol’ed  army  would  foon  become  little  elfe  than  a 
body  of  rangers,  who  being  only  united  by  the  hope  of  booty, 
would  ieparate  as  foon  as  that  motive  ceafed  ;  and  trailing 
each  to  his  own  head,  or  indulging  his  own  humour,  would  be 
cut  in  pieces  party  by  party  :  fo  that  if  the  general  does  not 
keep  up  fubordination  (the  foul  and  flrength  of  difeipline),  his 
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army  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  troop  of  Tartars  aCting 
more  from  the  hope  of  plunder  than  the  defire  of  glorjT. 
What  art  and  what  genius  is  there  not  requifite  to  maintain 
this  lubordination  ?  Too  much  feverity  difguffs  the  foldier, 
and  renders  him  mutinous  ;  too  much  indulgence  finks  him 
into  indolence,  and  makes  him  negleCt  his  duty  ;  licentioufnefs 
caufes  that  lubordination  to  feem  burdenfome,  which  fhould 
never  in  any  degree  be  given  up  :  he  lofcs  that  refpedt,  and 
often  that  confidence,  which  he  fhould  have  with  regard  to  his 
officer ;  and  indulgence  often  makes  a  well-difcipfincd  body 
become  a  let  of  tluggards,  who  march  again!!  their  will,  and 
who,  on  the  molt  prelling  emergencies,  think  only  on  their 
own  fafety. 

Belides  thefe  qualities,  which  are  effential  to  a  general,  and 
which  all  who  would  attain  that  rank  ought  ot  courfe  to  have, 
there  are  (till  many  others  neceffary  to  make  a  great  man.  A 
general  who, would  merit  the  title  of  a  hero,  ought  to  unite  in 
himfelf,  all  civil,  military,  and  political  excellence.  It  is 
by  this  that  he  will  ealily  attain  to  make  war  with  lucccfs  : 
nothing  will  efcape  him  ;  he  will  know  without  difficulty  the 
genius  of  every  country,  and  of  the  nations  which  compote  the 
enemy  s  army,  the  abilities  of  the  generals  who  command,  and 
the  nature  of  the  troops  under  them  ;•  he  knows  that  he  may 
venture  a  motion  with  fome  troops  that  he  would  not  dare  to 
attempt  with  others  that  are  equally  brave.  One  nation 
is  vehement,  fiery,  and  formidable  in  the  firlt  onfet ;  another 
is  not  fo  hatly,  but  of  more  perfeverance  :  with  the  former,  a 
fingle  inttant  determines  fuccefs  ;  with  the  latter,  the  aCtion  is 
not  fo  rapid,  but  the  event  is  lefs  doubtful. 

No  man  is  born  a  general,  although  he  brings  into  the 
world  with  him  the  feeds  ot  thofe  virtues  which  makes  a  great 
man  :  Caefar,  Spinola,  Turenne,  the  great  Conde,  and  fome 
others,  ffiowed,  even  in  their  earlieft  years,  i'uch  qualities 
as  ranked  them  above  other  men;  they  carried  within  them 
the  principles  ot  thol'c  great  virtues  which  they  drew  forth  to 
adtion  by  profound  ftudy,  and  which  they  brought  to  perfection 
by  the  help  of  practice  :  thole  who  came  after  them,  with 
perhaps  fewer  natural  talents,  have  by  tludy  rendered  them- 
felves  worthy  of  being  compared  to  them.  Caefar  and  all 
conquerors  had  this  advantage,  that  they  were  able  to  make 
their  own  opportunities,  and  always  adted  by  their  own  choice. 
A  man  may  be  a  good  general  without  being  a  Marlborough 
or  a  Turenne  :  fui  h  geniufes  are  fcarcely  feen  once  in  an  age  ;  . 
but  the  more  they  are  railed  above  the  reft  of  mankind, 
the  more  they  ought  to  excite  emulation.  It  is  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  lurpafs  the  intellects  of  the  fecond  rate  ;  it  is  by  driving 
to  equal  the  molt  fublime,  that  the  imitation  of  them  is  to  be 
attained.  This  paffion  in  a  foldier  is  neither  pride  nor  pre- 
fumption  ;  it  is  virtue  ;  and  it  is  by  this  only  that  he  can  hope 
to  be  fcrviceable  to  the  Hate,  and  add  to  the  glory  of  his  king 
and  country. 

How  much  foever  the  honour  of  commanding  armies  , 
may  be  fought  after,  it  degrades  him  who  is  not  worthy  of  it  ; 
this  rank,  to  much  deli  red,  borders  on  the  two  extremes 
of  glory  and  ignominy.  A  military  man  who  labours  to  make 
-himfelf  capable  of  commanding,  is  not  to  be  blamed  ;  his 
ambition  is  noble  :  by  ltudying  the  art  of  commanding, 
he  learns  that  of  obeying  and  of  executing.  But  it  is  allo- 
nilbing  in  the  highelt  degree  to  fee  loldicrs thinking  only  on 
preferment,  and  neglecting  the  fiudy  of  their  bulinels.  It  is 
perhaps  lels  lurprifing  if  we  fee  others,  without  having 
been  tried,  propofing  to  themlelves  to  command  in  chief;  be- 
caute  (uch  attempts  luppofe  in  the  projector  anablurd  temerity, 
founded  on  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  talents  he  ought  to 
have,  and  the  virtues  which  he  has  not.  Sued  bold  nets  is  the 
character  of  a  man  whofe  mind  is  too  narrow  to  perceive  his 
D  d. 
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danger :  we  fhouTd  rather  approve  the  timidity  that  fuf- 
fe-rs  itfelf  to  be  dejedted  by  terror,  fince  it  fliows  at  leaft 
that-he  know  s  to  what  hazards  he  is  expofed  :  both  one  and 
the  other  are  blameable  :  modeftv  is  the  only  proper  quality 
ofafoldier;  it  gi  ves  fplendour  to  virtue,  it  argues  diffidence 
■of  himfelf,  and  defire  of  arriving  at  perfection 

The  title  of  general  would  be  lefs  tempting,  if  proper 
attention  was  paid  to  the  qualities  it  requires,  and  the  duties 
it  impofes  ;  it  would  then  appear  a  very  honourable,  but 
painful  burden.  The  molt  firm  and  intrepid  genius  might 
be  difcouraged,  merely  by  thinking  that  on  the  condudt  of 
■a  general  depends  the  fate  of  the  frate,  the  glory  of  his 
prince’s  arms,  and  his  own  reputation. 

Our  predecefors  have  gone  to  a  confiderable  length  in 
detailing  all  that  is  necelTary  to  be.  known  in  the  art  of 
-war  :  but  in  this  we  ffiall  not  imitate  them  ;  not  merely 
becaufe  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  that  extenfron  which  the 
Tubjedl  would  require  to  be  treated  to  any  good  purpofe, 
but  becaufe  the  utility  of  fuch  an  article  would  be  extremely 
limited. 

Man-of-War  Bird.  See  Pelic  anus. 

War-Cry  was  formerly-cuitomary  in  the  armies  of  moft 
nation;,  when  juft  upon  the  point  of  engaging.  Sometimes 
they  were  only  tumuhuous  fiiouts,  or  liorrid  yells,  uttered 
with  an  intent  to  ftrke  reiror  into  their  adverfsries  ;  fuch 
as  is  now  ufed  by  the  Indians  in  America,  called  the  war- 
zvhoob . 

WARBLES,  in  farrierv.  See  Farriers’. 

WARBURTON  (William),-  an  Englifli  prelate  of  gigan¬ 
tic  abilities,  was  born  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  in  the  countv 
of  Nottingham,  Dec.  24,  1 698 .  His  father  was  George 
Warburion,  an  attorney,  and  town-clerk  of  the  place  in 
which  this  his  eldeft  fon  received  -  his  birth  and  education. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  William  Hob- 
man,  an  alderman  of  the  fame  town,  and  his  parents  were 
married  about  the  year  1696  The  family  of  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  came  originally  from  the  county  of  Ghefter,  where  his 
great  grandfather  redded.  His  grandfather,  William  War- 
burton,  was  the  firft  that  fettled  at  Newark.;  where  he 
.praftifcd  the  law,  and  was  coroner  of  the  county  of  Not¬ 
tingham.  George  Warburton,  the  father,  died  about  the 
year  1706,  leaving  his  Widow  and  four  children,  two  Tons 
and  two  daughters,  of  which  the  fecond  fon  George  died 
joung  ;  but  of  the  daughters  one  furvived  her  brother.  The 
.bifliop  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  under  Mr. 
Wefton,  then  mafter  of  Okeliam  fchool  in  Rutlandfhire,  and 
afterwaids  vicar  of  Campdeu  in  Gloucefterfliire ;  in  which 
_he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  both  from  the  gift  of  the  eari 
of  Gainfborough.  H-s  original  delignation  was  to  the  fame 
profeffion  as  that  of  his  father  gnd  grandfather,  and  he  was 
accordingly  placed  cle;  k  to  an  attorney,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  until  he  was  qualified  to  engage  in  bufinefs  upon 
his  own  account.  He  was  then  admitted  to  one  of  the 
courts  at  Wtftminfter,  and  for  fome  years  continued  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  attorney  and  folicitor  at  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Tiie  fuccefs  he  met  with  as  a  man  of  bufinefs  was 
probably  not  great.  It  was  certainly  infufficient  to  induce 
him  to  devote  the  reft  of  his  life  to  it :  and  it  is  probable, 
that  his  want  of  encouragement  might  tempt  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  a  profeffion  in  which  his  literary  acqui- 
fitions  would  be  more  valuable,  and  in  which  he  might  more 
eaf’ly  purfue  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  appears  to 
.have  brought  from  fchool  more  learning  than  was  requifite 
for  a  pradtifing  lawyer.  This  might  rather  impede  than 
forward  his  progrefs,  as  it  has  been  generally  obferved,  that 
311  attention  to  literary  concerns,  and  the  buftie  of  an  at¬ 
torney’s  oftjee,  with  only  a  moderate  ftiare  of  bufinefs,  are 


wholly  .incompatible.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  he 
preferred  retirement  ro  noift  .  and  relinquiftied  what  ad¬ 
vantages  he  roigl  t  exr  \  from  continuing  to  follow  the 
law.  It  has  been  fuggelt  by  an  ingenious  writer,  that  he 
was  for  fome  time  lift)-.  ‘o  a  fchool.  In  1724  his  firft 
work  appeared,  under  the  i’.le  of  ‘f  Mifcellaneous  Tranf- 
lations  in  Profe  and  Verfe,  f  om  Roman  Poets,  Orators,  and 
Hiftoriar.s,”  12.1  m.  It  is  dedicated  to  his  early  patron,  Sir 
Robert  Sutton,  and  feems  ro  nave  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
firft  ecciefiaftical  preferment.  At  this  period  it  is  probable 
he  had  not  abandoned  his  profeffion,  though  it  is  certain  he' 
did  not  attend  to  it  much  longer.  About  Chriftmas  1726,  he 
came  to  London,  and  while  there"  was  introduced  to  Tneo- 
bald.  Couch-  en,  and  others  of  Mr.  Pope’s  enemies,  with 
whole  converfanon  he  was  extremely  pleafed.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Concanen,  dated  Jan.  2,  1726, 
which,  by  accident,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr. 
Aken  fide,  was  produced  to  moil  of  that  gentleman’s  friends, 
and  bv  that  means  became  the  fubjeft  of  much  fpeculation. 
About  this  time  he  aifo  communicated  to  Theobald  forne^ 
notes  of  Snakfpeare,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  that  cri¬ 
tic’s  edition  of  our  great  dramatic  poet,  in  1727  his  fecond 
work,  endiuled,  “  A  C  itical  and  Philofophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Caufes  .of  Prodigies' and  Miracles,  as  related  by  Hif- 
torians,”  &c.  was  publifhed  in  i2mo.  and  was  alfo  dedicated 
to  Si<  Robert  S.uton.  He  was  at  this  time  in  orders;  and  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1728,  had  the  honour  to  be  in  the  king’s 
lifl  cf  Mailers  of  Art-,  created  at  Cambridge,  on  his  ma- 
jefty’s  viiit  to  that  \iniverfity.  In  June,  the  lame  year,  he 
v.as  prefented  by  Sir  Robert  Sutton  to  the  reflory  of  Burnt 
Broughton,  in  the  diocele  of  Lincoln  ;  a  living  worth  200I. 
a-year,  which  he  retained  till  his  death,  at  which  he  fpent  a 
confiderable  par.  of  his  middle-life  in  a  ffudious  retirement, 
devoted  entirely  to  letters,  and  there  planned,  and  in  part  ex¬ 
ecuted,  fome  of  his  moft  important  works.  Several  years 
elapled,  after  obtaining  this  preferment,  before  Mr.  War- 
burton  appeared  again  in  the  world  as  a  writer.  In  1736  "he 
exhibited  a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of  Velleius  Paterculus, 
which  he  printed  in  the  “  Bibliodieque  Britannique,  ou  Hif- 
toire  des  Ouvrnges  des  Savans  de  la  Grande  B'etagne,  pour  les 
Mois  Juillef,  AcTut,  &c  Sep.  1736.  A  la  Have.’’  The  defign 
never  was  completed.  L  w  .->  in  this  year  that  he  may  be  laid 
to  have  emerged  from  the  obfciuity  of  a  private  life  into  the 
notice  of  the  world.  Toe  firft  publication  which  rendered 
him  afterwards  famous  now  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
“  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State;  or,  the  Necef- 
fity  and  Equity  of  an  eftabliftied  .Religion  and  a  Tell  Law, 
demonftrated  from  the  EtTence  and  End  of  Civil  Society, 
upon  the  fundamental  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations.”  In  three  parts:  the  firft,  treating  of  a  civil  and 
religious  fociety  ;  the  fecond,  of  an  eftabliftied  church  ;  and 
the  third,  of  a  teft  law,  8vo.  At  the  end  was  announced  the 
fcheme  of  “  The  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,”  in  which  he 
had  at  this  time  made  a  confiderable  progrefs.  The  firft 
volume  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  January  1737-8,  and 
met  with  a  reception  which  neither  the  fubjeft,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  treated,  feemed  to  authorize.  It  was, 
as  the  author  afterwards  obferved,  fallen  upon  in  fo  out¬ 
rageous  and  brutal  a  manner,  as  had  been  fcarcely  par¬ 
donable,  had  it  been  ‘‘  The  Divine  Legation  or  Mahomet. y 
— It-produced  feveral  anfwers,  and  fo  much  abufe  from  the 
authors  of  “  The  Weekly  Mifceilany,”  that  in  lefs  than 
two  months  he  was  conftrained' to  defend  himfelf,  in  cl  A 
Vindication  of  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes, 
from  the  Afperlions  of  the  Country  Clergyman’s  Letterdn 
the  Weekly  Mifceliany  of  February  14,  1737-8,”  Svo.  Mr. 
Warburton’s  extraordinary  merit  had  now  .attracted  the 
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notice  of  the  heir  apparentto  the  crown,  in  whofe  immediate 
fervice  we  find  him,  in  June  1738,  when  he  publifhed 
“  Faith  working  by  Charity  to  Chrittian  Edification  ;  a  Ser¬ 
mon,  &rc.”  The  “  ElTay  on  Man’’  had  been  now  publifhed 
fome  years  ;  and  it  is  univerfally  fuppofed  that  the  author 
had,  in  the  compofuion  of  it,  adopted  the  philofophy  of 
lord  Boiingbroke,  whom  on  this  occafion  he  had  followed 
as  his  guide,  without  underftanding  the  tendency  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  1738  M.  de  Croufaz  wrote  fome  remarks  on  ir, 
accufing  the  author  of  fpinolifm  and  r.aturalifm :  which 
falling  into  Mr.  Warburton’s  hands,  he  publifhed  a  defence 
of  the  firft  epiflle,  and  foon.  after  of  the  remaining  three, 
in  feven  letters,  of  which  fix  were  printed  in  1 7 39,  and  the 
feventh  in  June  1740,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Vindication  of 
Mr.  Pope’s  Efiay  on  Man,  by  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Le¬ 
banon.”  The  opinion  which  Mr.  Pope  conceived  of  tiiefe 
defences,  as  well  as  of  their  author,  will  be  beft  feen  in  his 
letters.  In  confequence,  a  firm  friendfliip  was  eflablifbed 
between  them,  which  continued  with  undiminifhed  fervour 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Pope,  who,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  paid  a  deference  and  refpeCt  to  his  friend’s  judg¬ 
ment  and  abilities,  which  will  be  confidered  by  many  as  al- 
nioii  bordering  on  fervility.  In  1741  the  fecond  volume  of 
“  The  Divine  Legation,”  in  two  parts,  containing  books 
IV.  V.  VI.  was  publifhed :  as  was  alfo  a  fecond  edition  of 
the  “  Alliance  between  Church  and  State.”  In  the  fummer 
of  that  year,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Warburton,  in  a  country 
ramble,  took  Oxford  in  their  way,  where  they  parted 3  Mr. 
Pope,  after  one  day’s  flay,  going  weflward  3  and  Mr.  War- 
burton,  who  flayed  a  day  after  him  to  vifit  Dr.  Conybeare, 
then  dean  of  Chrifl-church,  returning  to  London.  On  that 
day  the  vice-chancellor.  Dr.  Leigh,  fent  a  mefiage  to  his 
lodgings,  with  the  ufual  compliment,  to  know  if  a  doctor’s 
degree  in  divinity  would  be  acceptable  to  him  ;  to  which 
fuch  an  aniwer  was  returned  as  fo  civil  a  mefiage  deferved. 
About  the  fame  time,  Mr.  Pope  had  the  like  offer  made 
him  of  a  doCtor’s  degree  in  law,  which  he  feemed  difpofed 
to  accept,  until  he  learnt  that  fome  impediment  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  friend’s  receiving  the  compliment 
intended  for  him  by  the  vice-chancellor.  He  then  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  that  propofed  to  himfelf.  Both  the  degrees 
were  therefore  laid  afide  5  and  the  univerfitv  of  Oxford  loft 
fome  reputation  by  the  conduCt  of  this  bufinefs,  being  thus 
deprived  of  the  honour  of  two  names,  which  certainly 
would  have  reflected  much  credit  on  the  fociety  in  which 
they  were  to  have  been  enrolled.  Mr.  Pope’s  affeCtion  for 
Mr.  Warburton  was  of  fervice  to  him  in  more  refpeCts 
than  merely  increafing  his  fame.  He  introduced  and  warmly 
recommended  him  to  mod  of  his  friends,  and  among  the  reft 
to  Ralph  Allen,  efq.  of  Prior-Park,  whofe  niece  he  fome 
years  afterwards  married,  and  whofe  great  fortune  at  length 
came  to  his  only  fon.  In  confequence  of  tiiis  introduction, 
we  find  Mr.  Warburton  at  Bath  in  1742.  There  he  printed 
a  fermon,  which  had  been  preached  at  the  Abbey-church, 
on  the  24th  of  October,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Allen’s  fa¬ 
vourite  charity,  the  General-hofpital,  or  Infirmary.  To 
this  fermon,  which  was  pubiifned  at  the  requeft  of  the  go¬ 
vernor,  was  added,  “  A  fhort  Account  of  the  Nature,  Rife, 
and  Progrefs,  of  the  General-Infirmary  at  Bath.”  In  this 
year  alfo,  he  printed  a  ditlertation  on  the  origin  of  books  of 
chivalry,  at  the  end  of  Jarvis’s  preface  to  a  tranflation  of 
Don  Quixote. 

In  1742  Mr.  Warburton  publifhed  “  A  Critical  and 
Philofophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope’s  Eifay  on  Man. 
In  which  is  contained  a  Vindication  of  the  laid  Efiay  from 
the  Mifreprefentations  of  Mr.  de  Refnel,  the  French  Tranf- 
lator,  and  of  Mr.  de  Croufaz,  Piofefl'or  of  Philofophy  and 


Mathematics  in  the  Academy  of  Laufarme,  the  Commen¬ 
tator.”  It  was  at  this  period,  when  Mr.  Warburtor  hari  the 
entire  confidence  of  Mr.  Pope,  that  he  advifi  him  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Duncind,  by  changing  the  hero  and  adding  to  it  a 
fourth  book.  This  was  accordingly  executed  in  174-2,  aud 
publifhed  early  in  1743.  in  4m.  with  notes  by  our  author, 
who,  in. confequence  of  it,  received  his  fhare  of  the  fatire 
which  Mr.  Cibber  liberally  beflowed  on  both  Mr.  Pope  and 
his  annotator.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  lie  pub- 
li died  complete  editions  .of  “  The  Efiay  on  Man,”  and 
“The  Effiy  on  Criticdm;”  and  from  the  fpecimen  which 
he  there  exhibited  of  his  abilities,  ir  may  be  prefumed,  Mr. 
Pope  determined  to  commit  the  publication  of  tbofe  works 
which  he  fliould  leave  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  care.  At  Mr. 
Pope’s  defire,  lie  about  this  time  revifed  and  corrected  the 
“  Efiay  on  Homer,”  as  it  now  {lands  in  the  laft  edition  of 
that  tranflation.  The  publication  of  “  The  Dunciad,”  was 
the  laft  fervice  which  our  author  rendered  Mr.  Pope  in  his 
life-time.  After  a  lingering  and  tedious  illnefs,  the  event  of 
which  had  been  long  forefeen,  this  great  poet  died  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1744  3  and  by  his  will,  dated  the  12th  of  the 
preceding  December,  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Warburton  one 
half  of  his  library,  and  the  property  of  ail  fuch  of  his  works 
already  printed  as  he  had  not  otherwife  difpofed  of  or  alie¬ 
nated,  and  all  the  profits  which  fliould  arife  from  any  edition 
to  be  printed  after  his  death  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  directed, 
that  they  fliould  be  publifhed  without  any  future  alterations. 
In  1  744,  his  affiflance  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey  was  handfomely  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  preface  to  Hudibras.  “  The  Divine  Le¬ 
gation  of  Mefes,”  had  now  been  pubiifbed  fome  time,  and 
various  anfwers  and  objections  to  it  had  {farted  up  from 
different  quarters.  In  this  year,  1744,  Mr.  Warburton 
turned  his  attention  to  thefe  attacks  on  his  favourite  work  : 
and  defended  himfelf  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  did  not  prove 
him  to  be  pofieffed  of  much  humility  or  diffidence,  at  leaf! 
demon (trated,  that  he  knew  how  to  wield  the  weapons  of 
controverfy  with  the  hand  of  a  mafter.  Sep:  5,  1745,  the 
friendfliip  between  him  and  Mr.  Alien  was  more  cloiely  ce¬ 
mented,  by  his  marriage  with  Mifs  Tucker,  who  furvived 
him,  and  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 
At  this  junCture  the  kingdom  was  under  a  great  alarm,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  rebellion  breaking  out  in  Scotland.  Thofe 
who  wiflied  well  to  the  then  eftabliflied  government,  found  it 
necefiary  to  exert  every  effort  which  could  be  ufed  againft 
the  invading  enemy.  The  clergy  were  not  wanting  on  their 
part ;  and  no  one  did  more  fervice  than  Mr.  Warburton, 
who  printed  three  very  excellent  and  feafonable  fermons  at 
this  important  crifis.  The  laft  of  thefe  involved  him  in  a 
new  controverfy  with  Dr.  Stebbing.  Notwithflanding  his 
great  connections,  his  acknowledged  abilities,. and  his  elta- 
blifhed  reputation  ;  a  reputation  founded  on  the  durable 
bafis  of  learning,  and  upheld  by  the  decent  and  attentive  per¬ 
formance  of  every  duty  incident  to  his  ftation  3  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  he  received  any  addition  to  the  preferment  given 
him  in  1728,  by  Sir  Robert  Sutton  (except  the  chaplainfhip 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales)  until  April  1746,  when  he  was 
unanimoufly  called  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s-Inn  to  be 
their  preacher.  In  November  he  publifhed  “  A  Sermon 
preached  on  the  Thnnkfgiving  appointed  to  be  obferved  the 
9th  of  OCfober,  for  the  Suppreffion  of  the  late  unnatural  Re¬ 
bellion,  1746,”  in  8vo.  In  1747  appeared  his  edition  of 
“  Shakfpeare,  and  his  “  Preface  to  Clarifla  and,  in  the 
fame  year  he  publifhed,  1.  “  A  Letter  from  an  Author  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  concerning  Literary  Property,”  in 
8  vo.  2.  “  Preface  to  Mrs.  Cockburn’s  Remarks  upon  the 
Principles  and  Rcafonings  of  Dr.  Rutherford’s  Efiay  on  the 
Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,  &c.”  in  Svq,  3.  IYe- 
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face  to  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  and  Pradlice  of 
the  Ancient  Philofophers,  concerning  the  Nature  of  a  Fu¬ 
ture  State,  and  their  Method  of  teaching  by  double  Doc¬ 
trine”  (by  Mr.  Towne),  1747,  in  8vo.  2d  edition.  Tn  1748, 
a  third  edition  of  “  The  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State;  corrected  and  enlarged.”  In  1749  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  attack  was  made  on  the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Pope, 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  be  the  lead  expeffed. 
“  His  guide,  philofopher,  and  friend,”  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
publifhed  a  book  which  he  had  formerly  lent  Mr.  Pope  in 
MS.  The  preface  to  this  work,  written  by  Mr.  Mallet, 
contained  an  accufation  of  Mr.  Pope’s  having  clandeftinely 
printed  an  edition  of  his  lordfhip’s  performance  without  his 
leave  or  knowledge.  A  defence  of  the  poet  foon  afer  made 
its  appearance,  which  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  Mr.  War- 
burton,  and  was  afterwards  owned  by  him:  it  foon  after¬ 
wards  produced  an  abufive  pamphlet.  About  this  time,  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Middleton’s  “  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Miraculous  Powers,”  gave  rife  to  a  controverfy,  which  was 
managed  with  great  warmth  and  afperity  on  both  tides,  and 
not  much  to  the  credit  of  either  party.  On  this  occafion, 
Mr.  Warburton  published  an  excellent  performance,  written 
with  a  degree  of  candour  and  temper,  which,  it  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  he  did  not  always  exercife.  The  title  of  it  was, 
“  Julian  ;  or,  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  F.arthquake  and 
fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  the  Emperor’s  Attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerufalem,  1750,”  in  8vo.  In  1751 
he  gave  the  public  his  edition  of  “  Mr.  Pope’s  Works,” 
with  notes,  in  nine  vols.  8vo.  and  in  the  fame  year  printed 
“  An  Anfwer  to  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Middleton,  &c.”  in  8vo. 
and  “  An  Account  of  the  Prophecies  of  Arife  Evans,  the 
Welfh  Prophet,  in  the  laft  Century:”  the  latter  of  which 
pieces  afterwards  fubjedted  him  to  much  ridicule.  In  1753 
Mr.  Warburton  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  a  courfe  of 
fermons  preached  at  Lincoln’s-Inn  ;  and  this,  in  the  fub- 
fequent  year,  was  followed  by  a  fecond.  After  the  public 
had  been  fome  time  promifed  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  works, 
they  were  about  this  time  printed.  The  known  abilities  and 
infidelity  of  this  nobleman  had  created  apprehenfions  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  of  the  pernicious  etfedls  of  his 
dodtrines ;  and  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  his  whole 
force  could  have  convinced  his  friends,  how  little  there  was 
to  be  dreaded  from  arguments  ngainft  religion  fo  weakly 
lupported.  The  perfonal  enmity,  which  had  been  excited 
many  years  before  between  the  peer  and  our  author,  had  oc- 
cafioned  the  former  to  diredl  much  of  his  reafoning  againft 
two  works  of  the  latter.  Many  anfwers  were  foon  publifhed, 
but  none  with  more  acutenefs,  foliditv.  and  fprightlinefs, 
than,  “  A  View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Philofophv,  in  two 
Letters  to  a  Friend,  1754.”  The  third  and  fourth  letters 
were  publilhed  in  1753?  with  another  edition  of  the  two 
former;  and,  in  the  fame  year,  a  fmaller  edition  of  the 
whole;  which,  though  it  came  into  the  world  without  a 
name,  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  Mr.  Warburton,  and  after¬ 
wards  publicly  owned  by  him.  At  this  advanced  period  of 
his  life,  that  preferment  which  his  abilities  might  have  claim¬ 
ed,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  withheld,  feemed  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  him.  In  Sept.  1754,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  his  majefty’s  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  prefented  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Mangey.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
degree  of  dottor  of  divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  Dr. 

.  Herring,  then  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  and  a  new  im- 
preflioi^of  “  The  Divine  Legation”  having  been  called  for, 
he  printed  a  fourth  edition  of  the  firft  part  of  it,  corrected 
and  enlarged,  divided  into  two  volumes,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  fame  year  appeared  “  A  Ser- 
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mon  preached  before  his  Grace,  Charles,  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Pretident,  and  the  Governors  of  the  Hofpital  for 
the  Small-Pox  and  for  Inoculation,  at  the  Parifh-C'iurch 
of  St.  Andrew,  Hoiborn,  on  Thurfday,  April  24,  1755,”  iu 
4to, ;  and,  in  1756,  “  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  laft  public 
Faft-Day,  at  Lincoln’s-Inn-Chape!,”  in  4m.  In  1757,  a 
pamphlet  was  publilhed,  called,  “  Remarks  on  Mr.  David 
Hume’s  E'.Iay  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  compoled  of  marginal  obfervatiofts 
made  by  Dr.  Warburton  on. reading  Mr.  Hume’s  book  ;  and 
which  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the  author  animadverted 
upon,  that  he  thought  it  oi  importance  enough  to  deferve 
particular  mention  in  the  fliort  account  of  his  life.  Ocl. 
in  this  year,  our  author  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  ot 
Briftol;  and  in  1758,  republifhed  the  fecond  part  of  “  The 
Divine  Legation,”  divided  into  two  parts.  At  the  latter 
end  of  next  year,  Dr.  Warburton  received  the  honour  fo 
juftly  due  to  his  merit,  of  being  (on  the  22d  of  December) 
dignified  with  the  mitre,  and  promoted  to  the  vacant  fee  of 
Gloucefter.  He  was  confecrated  on  the  20th  of  Jan.  1760  ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month  preached  before  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  In  the  next  year  he  printed  “  A  rational 
Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.”  in  i2mo.  In  1762  he  publifhed  The 
Dodtrine  of  Grace,  &c.”  in  2  vols.  121110.  and  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year  drew  upon  himfelf  much  illiberal  abufe  from 
fome  writers  of  the  popular  party,  on  occafion  of  his  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  Nov.  15,  1763,  againft  Mr. 
Wilkes,  for  putting  his  name  to  certain  notes  on  the  infa¬ 
mous  “  Efiay  on  Woman.”  In  1 765,  another editionof  the  fe¬ 
cond  part  of  “  The  D.  vine  Legation”  was  publifhed,  as  volumes 
III.  IV.  and  V.  the  two  parts  printed  in  1755  being  confi- 
dered  as  volumes  I.  and  II.  It  was  this  edition  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  well-known  controverfy  between  him  and  Dr. 
Lowth.  On  this  occafion  was  publifhed”  The  Second  Part  of 
an  Epiftolary  Correfponuence  between  the  Bifliop  of  Gloucef¬ 
ter  and  the  late  Profeflor  of  Oxford,  without  an  Imprimatur, 
i.  e.  without  a  Cover  to  the  violated  Laws  of  Honour  and' 
Society,  1766,”  in  8vo.  In  1766  he  gave  a  new  edition  of 
“  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,”  and  “  A  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  before  the  Incorporated -Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts;  at  the  Anniverfary- 
Meeting  in  the  Parilh-Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bou,  Friday, 
Feb.  2i,”  in  8vo.  The  next  year  produced  a  third  volume 
of  his  “  Sermons;”'  and  with  this,  and  a  fingle  “  Sermon 
preached  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Thurfday,  April  30,  1767, 
before  his  Royal  Highnefs,  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  Prefi- 
denf,  and  the  Governors  of  .the  London- Hofpital,  &c.”  in 
4to.  he  clofed  his  literary  labours.  His  faculties  continued 
unimpaired  for  fome  time  after  this  period  ;  and  in  1769  he 
gave  confiderable  afliftance  to  Mr.  Ruffhead,  in  his  “  Life 
of  Mr.  Pope.”  He  loft  an  only  fon  a  little  before  his  own 
death,  which  was  in  June  1779.  in  the  81ft  year  of  his  age. 
A  neat  marble  monument  has  been  lately  erected  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Gloucefter,  with  an  infcription. 

WARD  (Dr.  Seth),  an  Englifli  prelate,  chiefly  famous 
for  his  know’ ledge  in  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  was  born 
at  Buntingford  in  Hertfordfhire,  about  the  year  1617.  He 
was  admitted  of  Sidney-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  ap¬ 
plied  with  great  vigour  to  his  ftudies,  particularly  to  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college.  He  was 
involved  not  a  little  in  the  confequences  of  the  civil  war, 
but  foon  after  the  Reftoration  obtained  the  bifhopric  of 
Exeter;  in  1667  be  was  mandated  to  Salifbury;  and  in 
1671  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter;  he 
was  the  firft  Proteftant  bifliop  that  enjoyed  that  honor  ,  and 
he  procured  it  to  be  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Sahlbury.  Bifliop 
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Ward  wrs  one  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  furvive  their  fenfes,  which  happened  in  confe- 
qtienee  of  a  fever  ili  cured  ;  he  lived  to  the  Revolution, 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  died  in  1690; 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  Latin  works  in  mathematics 
and  aftronomv,  which  were  thought  excellent  in  their  day  ; 
but  their  ufe  has  been  (uperfeded  by  later  difcoveries  and 
the  Newtonian  philofophy. 

Ward  (Dr.  John),  was  the  fon  of  a  diftenting  minifter, 
and  born  at  London  in  1679.  He  for  fome  years  kept  a 
fchool  in -Tenter-alley,  Moorfields ;  but  rendeied  himfelf  fo 
eminent  in  the  fiudy  of  antiquity,  that  in  1  720  he  was  chofen 
1- .ofeflor  of  rhetoric  in  Greftiam-college ;  in  1723,  duiing 
the  prefidency  of  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  he  was  elected  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1752,  one  of  the  vice- 
prefidents,  in  which  office  he  was  continued  to  his  death. 
He  was  elefted  one  of  the  truftees  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
in  175,3,  and  died  at  Grefliam-college  in  1758.  The  work, 
for  which  he  is  belt  known,  is  his  Lives  of  the  Profeffors 
of  Grefliam-college;  which  is  a  confidcrable  addition  to  the 
iiiftory  of  learning  in  our  country.  His  Leftures  on  Oratory 
were  publiffied  after  his  death,  in  two  volumes,  8co. 

Wa  rd,  is  varioufly  ufed  in  our  old  books :  a  ward  in 
London  is  a  diftrift  or  division  of  the  city,  committed  to  the 
fptcial  charge  of  one  of  the  aldeimen  ;  and  in  London  there 
are  twenty-fix  wards,  according  to  the  number  of  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  of  which  every  one  has  his  ward  for  his  pro¬ 
per  guard  and  jurifdiftlo.i.  A  foreft  is  divided  into  wards ; 
and  a  prifcn  is  called  a  ward.  Laftly,  the  heir  of  the  king’s 
tenant,  that  held  in  capite,  was  termed  a  wen  cl  during  his 
nonage;  but  this  wardfliip  is  taken  away  by  the  ftatute  12 
Car.  II.  c.  24. 

Ward-Zj look,  or  Wadd-hook,  in  gunnery,  a  rod  or  ftaff, 
with  an  iron  end  turned  ferpentwife,  or  like  a  ferew,  to  draw 
the  wadding  out  of  a  gun  when  it  is  to  be  unloaded. 

WARDEN,  or  Guardian,  one  who  has  the  charge  or 
keeping  ofany  perfon,  or  thing,  by  office.  SucI)  is  the  war¬ 
den  of  the  Fleet,  the  keeper  of  the  Fleet  prifon  ;  who  has 
ti  e  charge  of  the  prifoners  there,  especially  fuch  as  are  com¬ 
mitted  from  the  court  of  Chancery  for  contempt. 

WARDHUYS,  a  port  of  Norwegian  Lapland,  120  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  the  North  Cape.  E.  Long.  31.  12.  N.  Lat. 
7°.  .23. 

WARDMOTE,  in  London,  is  a  court  fo  called,  which 
is  kept  in  every  ward  of  the  city  :  anfwcring  to  the  cuiiata 
conditio,  of  Rome. 

WARDROBE,  a  clofet  or  little  room  adjoining  to  a  bed¬ 
chamber,  ferving  todifpofe  and  keep  a  perfon’s  apparel  in  ; 
or  for  a  lervant  to  lodge  in,  to  be  at  hand  to  wait,  &c.  The 
Wardrobe,  in  a  prince’s  court,  is  an  apartment  wherein  his 
robes,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  nectffaries,  are  preferved 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  proper  officers. 

In  Britain,  the  Meifter  or  Keeper  oj  the  Great  Wardrobe, 
was  an  officer  of  great  antiquity  and  dignity .  High  privileges 
and  immunities  were  conferred  on  him  by  King  Flenrv  VI. 
which  were  confirmed  by  his  fucceffors ;  and  King  James  I. 
not  only  enlarged  them,  but  ordained  that  this  office  ffiould 
be  a  corporation  or  body  politic  for  ever. 

It  was  the  duty  of  this  office  to  provide  robes  for  the  co¬ 
ronations,  marriages,  and  funerals,  of  the  royal  family  ;  to 
furniffi  the  court  with  hangings,  cloths  of  date,  carpets, 
beds,  and  other  neceffiaries ;  to  furniffi  houfes  for  amballa- 
tlors  at  their  firft  arrival;  cloths  of  Hate,  and  other  furni¬ 
ture,  for  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  all  his  majefty’s 
ambaffiidors  abroad  ;  to  provide  all  robes  f-r  foreign  knights 
of  the  garter ;  robes  for  the  knights  of  the  garter  at  home  ; 
Vei~  X. 
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robes  and  ail  other  furniture  for  the  officers  of  the  garter ; 
coats  for  kings,  heralds,  and  purfuivants  at  arms ;  robes  for 
the  lords  of  the  treafury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
ore.  livery  for  the  lord  chamberlain,  grooms  of  his  majefty’s 
privy  chamber,  officers  of  his  majefty’s  robes ;  for  the  two 
chief  juftices,  for  all  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  fede¬ 
ral  officers  of  thefe  courts ;  all  liveries  for  his  majeftv’s  fer- 
vants,  as  yeoman  of  the  guard,  and  wardens  of  the  Tower, 
trumpeters,  kettle-drummers,  drummers,  and  fifes ;  the  mef- 
fengers,  and  all  belonging  to  the  (fable*-,  as  coachmen,  foot¬ 
men,  littermen,  poOtiiions,  and  grooms,  &c.  all  the  king’s 
coaches,  chariots,  harnefles,  faddles,  bit',  bridles,  &c.  the 
king’s  watermen,  game-keepers,.  &c.  alfo  furniture  for  the 
royal  yachts,  and  all  rich  embroidered  tilts,  and  other  furni¬ 
ture  for  the  barges. 

Beudes  the  matter  or  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  who'  had  a 
falary  of  2000I.  there  was  his  deputy,  who- had  150I.  and 
comptroller  and  a  patent  clerk, reach  of  whom  has  a  lalary-of 
300I.  Befides  many  other  inferior  officers  and  fervants,  who 
were  all  fwora  fervants  to  the  king. 

There  was  likewife  a  removing  wardrobe,  who  had  its 
own  fet  of  officers,  and  (landing  wardrobe-keepers  at  St. 
James’s,  Wind  for  Calf  le,  Hampton  Court,  Kenfington,  and 
Somer-fet  Houfe ;  but  the  whole  of  the  waidrobe  eftablifti- 
ment  was  abolifbed  by  aft  of  parliament  in  1782,  and  the 
duty  of  it  in  future  to  be  done  by  the  lord  chamberlain. 

WARDSHIP,  in  chivalry,  one  of  the  incidents  of  tenure 
by  knight-fervice.  See  Fjzodal  Siftlan,  Knight  Service, 
and  Tenure. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  tenant,  if  the  heir  was  under  the  age 
of  twenty -one,  being  a  male,  or  fourteen  being  a  female,  the 
lord  was  entitled  to  the  wardffiip  of  the  heir,  and  was  called 
the  guardian  in  chivalry.  This  wardfliip  confided  in  havin'g 
the  cuftody  of  the  body  and  lands  of  fuch  heir,  without  any 
account  of  the  profits,  till  the  age  of  twenty- one  in  males, 
and  fixteen  in  females.  For  the  law  fuppofed  the  heir-male 
unable  to  perform  knight-fervice  till  twentv-one;  but  as  for 
the  female,  foe  was  fuppofed  capable  at  fourteen  to  marry, 
and  then  her  hufoand  might  perform  the  fervice.  The  lord 
therefore  had  no  wardfliip,  if  at  the  death  of  the  anceftor 
the  heir-male  was  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one,  or  the  heir- 
female  of  fourteen  :  yet  if  (he  was  then  under  fourteen, 
and  the  lord  once  had  her  in  ward,  he  might  keep  her 
fo  till  fixteen,  by  virtue  of  the  (latute  of  Weftmi after,  i. 
3  Edw  I.  c.  22.  the  two  additional  years  being  given  by  the 
legiflature  for  no  other  reafon  but  merely  to  benefit  the  lord. 

This  wardfliip,  fo  far  as  it  related  to  land,  though  it  was 
not  nor  could  be  part  of  the  law  of  feuds,  fo  long  as  they 
were  arbitrary,  temporary,  or  for  life  only  ;  yet  when  they 
became  hereditary,  and  did  confequently  often  defeend  upon 
infants,  who- by  reafon  of  their  age  could  neither  perforin 
nor  ftipulate  for  the  fervices  of  the  feud,  does  not  feem  up¬ 
on  feudal  principles  to  have  been  unreafonable.  For  the 
wardfliip  of  the  land,  or  cuftody  of  the  feud,  was  retained 
bv  the  lord,  that  he  might  out  of  the  profits  thereof  provide 
a  fit  perfon  to  fnpply  the  infant’s  fervices  till  he  ffiould  be 
of  age  to  perform  them  himfelf.  And  if  we  confider  a 
feud  in  its  original  import,  as  a  tiipend,  fee,  or  reward  for 
aftual  fervice,  it  could  not  be  thought  hard  that  the  lord 
fliould  withheld  the.  ftipend  fo  long  as  the’fervice  was  fuf- 
pe  tided.  Though.-  undoubtedly  to  our  Englifli  anceftors, 
where  fuch  ftipendary  donation  was  a  mere  fuppofition  or 
figment,  it  carried  abundance  of  hardffiip;  and, accordingly* 
it  was  relieved  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  which  took  this 
cuftody  from  the  lord,  and  ordained  that  the  cuftody,  both 
of  the  land  and  the  children,  (hould  belong  to  the  widow’  or 
E  c 
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next  of  kin.  But  this  noble  immunity  did  not  continue 
many  years. 

The  wardfhip  of  the  body  was  a  confequence  of  the  ward- 
fhip  of  the  land;  for  he  who  enjoyed  the  infant’s  eftate  was 
the  propereft  perfon  to  educate  and  maintain  him  in  his  in¬ 
fancy  :  and  alfo  in  a  political  view,  the  lord  was  mod  con¬ 
cerned  to  give  his  tenant  a  l'uitable  education,  in  order  to 
qualify  him  the  better  to  perform  thofe  fervices  which  in 
his  maturity  he  was  bound  to  render. 

When  the  male  heir  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or 
the  heir  female  to  that  of  fixteen,  they  might  fue  out  their 
livery  or  oufierlemain  ;  that  is,  the  delivery  of  their  lands  out 
of  their  guardian’s  hands.  For  this  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  a  fine,  namely,  half-a-year’s  profits  of  the  land  :  though 
this  feems  exprefsly  contrary  to  tnagna  cliarta.  However, 
In  confideration  of  their  lands  having  been  fo  long  in  ward, 
they  were  excufed  all  reliefs,  and  the  king’s  tenants  alfo  all 
primer  feifins.  In  order  tcwafcertain  the  profits  that  arofe  to 
the  crown  by  thefe  fruits  of  tenure,  and  to  grant  the  heir  his 
livery,  the  itinerant  juftices,  orjuftices  in  eyre,  had  it  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  to  make  inquifition  concerning  them  by  a 
jury  of  the  county,  commonly  called  an  inquijitio  puft  mor¬ 
tem  $  which  was  inflituted  to  enquire  (at  the  death  of  any 
man  of  fortune)  the  value  of  his  eftate,  the  tenure  by  which 
it  was  holden,  and  who,  and  of  what  age,  his  heir  was; 
thereby  to  afcertain  the  relief  and  value  of  the  primer  feifin, 
or  the  wardfhip  and  livery  accruing  to  the  king  thereupon. 
A  manner  of  proceeding  that  came  in  procefs  of  time  to  be 
greatly  abufed,  and  at  length  an  intolerable  grievance  ;  it 
being  one  of  the  principal  accufations  againfi:  Empfon  and 
Dudley,  the  wicked  engines  of  Henry  VII.  that  by  colour 
of  falfe  inquifitions  they  compelled  many  perfons  to  fue  out 
livery  from  the  crown,  who  by  no  means  were  tenants  there¬ 
unto.  And  afterwards  a  court  of  wards  and  liveries  was 
ereded,  for  conducting  the  fame  enquiries  in  a  more  folemn 
and  legal  manner. 

When  the  heir  thus  came  of  full  age,  provided  he  held  a 
knight’s  fee,  he  was  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood,  and 
was  compellable  to  take  it  upon  him,  or  elfe  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king.  For  in  thofe  heroical  times  no  perfon  was  quali¬ 
fied  for  deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry  w'ho  had  not  received 
this  order,  which  was  conferred  with  much  preparation  and 
folemnity.  We  may  plainly  difcover  the  footfteps  of  a  fi- 
milar  cuflom  in  what  Tacitus  relates  of  the  Germans,  who, 
in  order  to  qualify  their  young  men  to  bear  arms,  prefented 
them  in  a  full  affembly  with  a  fhield  and  lance;  which  ce¬ 
remony  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  original  of  the  feodal 
knighthood.  This  prerogative,  of  compelling  the  vaffals  to 
be  knighted,  or  to  pay  a  fine,  was  exprefsly  recognifed  in 
parliament  by  the  ftatute  de  militibus,  i  Edw.  II.;  was  ex¬ 
erted  as  an  expedient  for  railing  money  by  many  of  our  bell 
princes,  particularly  by  Edw.  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth; 
but  this  was  the  occafion  of  heavy  murmurs  when  exerted  by 
Charles  I.  :  among  whofe  many  misfortunes  it  was,  that  nei¬ 
ther  himfelf  nor  his  people  feemed  able  to  diftinguifh  between 
the  arbitrary  firetch  and  the  legal  exertion  of  prerogative. 
However,  among  the  other  conceffions  made  by  that  unhappy 
prince  before  the  fatal  recourfe  to  arms,  he  agreed  to  divert 
himfelf  of  this  undoubted  flower  of  the  crown;  and  it  was 
.  accordingly  aboliflied  by  ftatute  16  Car.  I.  c.  20. 

WARE,  a  town  of  Hertfordlhire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  laft  Tuefday  in  April,  and  Tuef- 
day  before  St.  Matthew’s  day  (Sep.  21.),  for  horfes  and  other 
cattle.  It  is  a  large,  well  frequented,  and  well  inhabited 
thoroughfare  town,  feated  on  the  river  Lea,  twenty-one  miles 
north  of  London.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  malt  and 


corn,  which  they  are  continually  fending  in  large  quantities 
to  London.  E.  Long.  o.  3.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

WARN,  in  law,  is  to  fummon  a  perfon  to  appear  in  a 
court  of  juftice. 

WARP,  in  the  manufadures,  a  name  for  the  threads,  whe. 
ther  of  fiik,  wool,  linen,  hemp,  &c.that  are  extended  length- 
wife  on  the  weaver’s  loom  ;  and  acrofs  which  the  workman, 
by  means  of  his  fhuttle,  partes  the  threads  of  the  woof,  to 
form  a  cloth,  riband,  fuftian,  or  the  like. 

_Warp,  a  fmall  rope  employed  occafionally  to  remove  a 
fillip  from  one  place  to  another,  in  a  port,  road,  or  river. 
And  hence, 

'Fo  Warp,  is  to  change  the  fituation  of  a  flup,  by  pulling 
her  from  one  part  of  a  harbour,  & c.  to  fome  other,  by  means 
of  warps,  which  are  attached  to  buoys;  to  anchors  funk  in 
the  bottom;  or  to  certain  ftations  upon  the  fliore,  as  polls, 
rit.gs,  trees,  &x.  The  fillip  is  accordingly  drawn  forwards 
to  thofe  ftations,  either  by  pulling  on  the  warps  bv  hand,  or 
by  the  application  of  fome  purchafe,  as  a  tackle,  windlafs,  or 
capftern,  upon  her  deck.  When  this  operation  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  {hip’s  leffer  anchors,  thefe  machines,  together  with 
their  warps,  are  carried  out  in  the  boats  alternately  towards 
the  place  where  the  fillip  is  endeavouring  to  arrive:  fo  that 
when  Are  is  drawn  up  clofe  to  one  anchor,  the  other  is  car¬ 
ried  out  to  a  competent  diftance  before  her,  and  being  funk, 
ferves  to  fix  the  other  warp,  by  which  Hie  is  farther  ad¬ 
vanced.  Warping  is  generally  ufed  when  the  fails  are  un¬ 
bent,  or  when  they  cannot  be  fuccefsfully  employed, 
which  may  either  arife  from  the  unfavourable  flare  of" the 
wind,  the  oppofition-of  the  tide,  or  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
channel. 

WARRANT,  is  a  power  and  charge  to  a  conftable  or 
other  officer  to  apprehend  a  perfon  accufed  of  any  crime. 
It  may  be  irtutd  in  extraordinary  cafes  by  the  privy-council, 
or  fecretaries  of  (late;  but  mod  commonly  it  is'  irtued  by 
juftices  of  the  peace.  This  they  may  do  in  any  cafes  where 
they  have  a  jurifdidion  over  the  offence,  in  order  to  compel 
the  perfon  accufed  to  appear  before  them  ;  for  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  give  them  power  to  examine  an  offender,  unlefs 
they  had  alfo  power  to  compel  him  to  attend  and  fub’mit  to 
fuch  examination.  And  this  extends  to  all  treafons,  felo¬ 
nies,  and  breaches  of  the  peace;  and  alfo  to  all  fuch  of¬ 
fences  as  they  have  power  to  punifh  by  ftatute.  Before  the 
granting  of  the  warrant,  it  is  fitting  to  examine  upon  oath 
the  party  requiring  it,  as  well  to  afcertain  that  there  is  a  fe¬ 
lony  or  other  crime  adually  committed,  without  which  no 
warrant  fhould  be  granted  ;  as  alfo  to  prove  the  caufe  and 
probability  of  fufpeding  the  party  againft  whom  the  warrant 
is  prayed. 

This  warrant  ought  to  be  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the 
juftice;  fhould  fet  forth  the  time  and  place  of  making,  and 
the  caufe  for  which  it  is  made  ;  and  fhould  be  direded  to 
the  conftable,  or  other  peace-officer,  or  it  may  be  to  any 
private  perfon  by  name.  A  general  warrant  to  apprehend 
all  perfons  fufpeded,  without  naming  or  particularly  de- 
feribing  any  perfon  in  fpecial,  is  illegal  and  void  for  its  un¬ 
certainty  ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magiftrate,  and  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  officer,  to  judge  of  the  ground  of  fufpicion. 
Alfo  a  warrant  to  apprehend  all  perfons  guilty  of  fuch  a. 
crime,  is  no  legal  warrant;  for  the  point  upon  which  its 
authority  refts,  is  a  fad  to  be  decided  on  a  fubfequent  trial; 
namely,  whether  the  perfon  apprehended  thereupon  be 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  When  a  warrant  is  received  by  the 
officer,  he  is  bound  to  execute  it,  fo  far  as  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  magiftrate  and  himfelf  extends.  A  warrant  from  any  of 
the  juftices  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  extends  over  all  the 
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kingdom,  and  is  tefted  or  dated  England ;  but  a  warrant  of 
a  juftice  of  the  peace  in  one  county,  muft  be  backed,  that 
is,  figned,  by  a  juftice  of  another  county,  before  it  can  be 
executed  there.  And  a  warrant  for  apprehending  an  Eng- 
lifh  or  Scotch  offender,  may  be  indorfed  in  the  oppofite 
kingdom,  and  the  offender  carried  back  to  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  in  which  the  offence  was  committed. 

WARRANTY,  Warrantia,  in  law,  a  promife,  or  cove¬ 
nant,  by  deed,  made  by  the  bargainer  for  himfelf  and  his 
heirs,  to  warrant  and  iecure  the  bargainee  and  his  heirs, 
againft  all  men,  for  enjoying  the  thing  agreed  on  or  granted 
between  them. 

WARREN  (Sir  Peter),  an  admiral,  diftinguifhed  by  his 
virtue,  learning,  and  undaunted  courage,  was  defcended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  received  a  fuitable  education 
to  qualify  him  for  a  command  in  the  royal  navy,  in  which  he 
ferved  for  feveral  years  with  great  reputation  ;  but  the 
tranfaftion  which  placed  his  great  abilities  in  their  full  light, 
was  the  taking  of  Louifbourg  in  the  year  1745,  when  he  was 
appointed  commodore  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  font  on  that 
fervice.  He  joined  the  fleet  of  tranfports  from  Bofton  in 
Caofo-bay  on  the  25th  of  April,  having  under  his  command 
the  Superb  of  60,  and  the  Launceffon  and  Eltham  of  40 
guns  ;  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  feveral  other  men-of-war 
lent  from  England,  and  took  poffeflion  of  Louilbourg  on  the 
17th  of  June.  The  French,  exafperated  at  this  lofs,  were 
conftantly  on  the  watch  to  retake  it ;  and  in  1747  fitted  out  a 
large  fleet  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  another 
fquadron  to  profecute  their  fuccefs  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thefe 
fquadrons  failed  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  the  views  of  the  French 
were  rendered  abortive  by  the  gallant  Admiral  Anfon  and  Sir 
Peter  Warren,  who  had  been  created  rear-admiral,  who  with 
a  large  fleet  of  (hips  fell  in  with  the  French,  defeated  the 
whole  fleet,  and  took  the  greatett  part  of  the  men-of-war. 
This  was  the  laid  fervice  Sir  Peter  rendered  to  his  country  as  a 
commander  in  the  Britifh  fleet ;  for  a  peace  being  concluded 
in  the  fucceeding  year,  the  fleet  was  laid  up  in  the  feveral 
harbours.  He  was  now  chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  in 
parliament  for  Weftminfter  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  his  popu¬ 
larity  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Ireland*  his  native  country,  where  he 
died  of  an  inflammatory  fever  in  1752,  'fmcerely  lamented  by 
all  ranks  of  people  *  and  an  elegent  monument  of  white 
marble  was  ere£ted  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

Warren,  is  a  franchife  or  place  privileged  by  prcfcription 
of  grant  from  the  king,  for  the  keeping  of  beads' and  fowls 
of  the  warren  ;  which  are  hares  and  coneys,  partridges, 
phealants,  and  fome  add  quails,  woodcocks,  and  water-fowl, 
&c.  Thefe  bein gfera  naturae,  every  one  had  a  natural  right 
to  kill  as  he  could  :  but  upon  the  introduction  of  the  foreft 
laws  at  the  Norman  conqueft,  thefe  animals  being  looked  upqp 
as  royal  game,  and  the  foie  property  of  our  favage  monarchs, 
this  franchife  of  free- warren  was  invented  to  proteft  them,  by 
giving  the  grantee  a  foie  and  exclufive  power  of  killing  fuch 
game,  fo  far  as  his  warren  extended,  on  condition  of  his  pre¬ 
venting  other  perfons.  A  man  therefore  that  has  the  franchife 
of  warren,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  royal  game-keeper  : 
but  no  man,  not  even  a  lord  of  a  manor,  could  by  common 
law  juftify  fporting  on  another’s  foil,  or  even  on  his  own, 
unlefs  he  had  the  liberty  of  free  warren.  This  franchife  is 
almoft  fallen  into  difregard  fince  the  new  flatutes  for  pre- 
„  ferving  the  game  ;  the  name  being  now  chiefly  preferved  in 
grounds  that  are  fet  apart  for  breeding  hares  and  rabbits. 
There  are  many  inftances  of  keen  fportfmen  in  ancient  times, 
who  have  fold  their  eftates,  and  referved  the  free-warren,  or 
light  of  kdling  game,  to  themfelves  :  by  which  means  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  a  man  and  his  heirs  have  fometimes  free- 
warren  over  another’s  ground. 


A  warren  may  lie  open*  and  there  is  no  neceffity  of  in- 
elofing  it  as  there  is  of  a  park.  If  any  perfon  offend  in  a 
free-warren,  he  is  punifhable  by  the  common  law,  and  by 
ftatute  21  Edw.  III.  And  if  any  one  enter  wrongfully  into 
any  warren,  and  chafe,  take,  or  kill,  any  coneys  without  the 
confent  of  the  owner,  he  ftiall  forfeit  treble  damages,  and 
l'uffer  three  months’  imprilbnment,  arc.  by  22  and  i  \  Car.  II. 
c.  25.  When  coneys  are  on  the  foil  of  the  party,  he  hath  a 
property  in  them  by  reafon  of  the  pofieflion,  and  action  lies 
for  killing  them;  but  it  they  run  out  of  the  warren  and  eat 
up  a  neighbour’s  corn,  the  owner  of  the  land  may  kill  them, 
and  no  action  will  lie. 

WARSAW,  a  large  city  of  Poland,  the  capital  of  that 
country,  and  of  the  province  of  Mafovia.  It  is  built  partly 
in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  a  gentle  afeent  riftng  from  the  banks 
of  the  Viftula,  which  is  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Weftminfter,  but  very  thallow  in  fummer.  This  city  and  its 
fuburbs  occupy  a  valt  extent  of  ground,  and  are  fuppofed  to 
contain  70,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  a  great  number 
of  foreigners.  The  whole  has  a  melancholy  ,  appearance, 
exhibiting  the  ftrong  contrail  of  wealth  and  poverty,  luxury 
and  diftrel’s,  which  pervades  every  part  of  this  unhappy  coun¬ 
try.  The  llreets  are  fpacious,  but  ill  paved  ;  the  churches 
and  public  buildings  are  large  and  magnificent  ;  the  palaces 
of  the  nobility  are  numerous  and  fplendid  ;  but  the  greateft: 
part  of  the  houfes,  particularly  in  the  fuburbs,  are  mean  and 
ill-conftruCted  wooden  hovels. — Warfaw  is  160  miles  l'outh- 
eaft  by  fouth  of  Dantzic,  130  north-north-eaft  of  Cracow, 
and  300  north-eaftby  north  of  Vienna.  E.  Long.  21.6.  N. 
Lat.  50.  14. 

WART,  a  fmall  knotty  kind  of  tumor  which  moft  fre¬ 
quently  rifes  on  the  Ikin  of  the  hands.  Many  ridiculous 
cures  have  been  fuggefted  for  them  by  old  women,  and  thefe 
have  been  kept  in  countenance  by  the  fpontaneous  difappeai  ance 
of  warts,  which  frequently  happens.  When  a  remedy  is 
thought  nectary,  touching  them  once  a  day  with  Tinflure  of 
muriated  Iron  is  a  very  good  one. 

WARWICK,  the  capital  of  Warwick  (hire  in  England, 
and  from  which  this  county  derives  its  name.  It  is  very  ancient, 
and  fuppofed  by  Camden  to  be  the  place  called.'  by  the 
Romans  Prcef ilium,  where  the  Dalmatian  horfe  were  polled. 
It  (lands  on  a  rock  of  free-ftone,  of  which  all  the  public 
edifices  in  the  town  are  built.  At  the  Norman  invation  it 
was  a  confiderable  place  ;  and  had  many  burgelfes,  of  whom 
twelve  were  obliged  by  their  tenure  to  accompany  the  king  in 
his  wars.  It  is  lupplied  with  water  brought  in  pipes  from 
fprings  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  befides  what  it  derives 
from  the  wells  within  it  made  in  the  rock  :  and  it  is-  eafily 
kept  clean,  by  being  fituated  upon  a  declivity.  Four  ftreets, 
from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs,.  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  St... 
Mary’s,  a  very  llately  edifice,  an  hofpital,  a  town-houle  of 
free-ftone,  three  charity  fchools,  and  a  noble  bridge  over  the 
Avon.  It  has  had  feveral  charters  *  but  is  governed  at  pre- 
fent  by  a  mayor,  twelve  brethren,  twenty-four  burgeffes,  & c. 
It  is  a  very  handfome  populous  town,  and  gives  title  of  earl  to 
the  family  of  the  Grevilles.  W.  Long.  1.  36.  N-.  Lat. 
52.  20. 

WASH,  among  diftillers,  the  fermentable  liquor  ufed  by 
the  malt  diftillers.  See  Brewery. 

WASHING,  in  painting,  is  when  a  defign,  drawn  with  a 
pen  or  crayon,  has  fome  one  colour  laid  over  it  with  a  pencil, 
as  Indian  ink,  biftre,  or  the  like,  to  make  it  appear  the  more 
natural,  by  adding  the  fliadow  of  prominences,  apertures,  &c. 
and  by  imitating  the  particular  matters  whereof  the  thing  is 
fuppofed  to  confift.  Thus  they  wafh  with  a  pale  red,  to 
imitate  brick  , and  tile*  with  a  pale  Indian  blue,  to  imitate 
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wafer  and  flate  ;  with  green,  for  trees  and  meadows  ;  with 
ialiron  or  French  berries,  for  gold  or  brafs  ;  and  with  i'everal 
colou  rs -for  m arid es . 

V.  ashing  of  Ores,  the  purifying  an  ore  of  any  metal,  by 
means  of  water,  from  earths  and  hones,  which  would  other- 
wife  render  it  difficult  off'ufion. 

WASHING ION,  a  city  of  North  America,  now  building 
,or  the  metropolis  oi  the  United  States.  It  is  feated  at  the 
junction  ot  the  rivers  Potomac  and  the  Eaftern  Branch,  ex¬ 
pending  about  four  miles  up  each,  including  a  trad!  of  territory 
fcarceiy  to  be  exceeded,  in  point  ot  convenience,  falubrity, 
and  beauty,  by  any  in  the  world.  This  territory,  which  is 
called  Columbia,  lies  partly  in  the  ftate  ot  Virginia,  ami  partly 
m  that  of  Maryland,  and  was  ceded  by.  thefe  two  hates  to  the 
United  States  ot  America,  and  by  them  eftablifhed  to  be  the 
feat  of  government  after  the  year  )8oo  It  is  divided  into 
f  juarcs  or  grand  divilions,  by  ltreets  running  due  north,  and 
fbuth,  and  call,  and  welt,  which  form  the  ground-work  ol  the 
plan.  ^However,  from  the  Capitol,  the  prefident’s  houfe,  and 
fome  ot  the  important  areas  in  the  city,  run  diagonal  fircets, 
treni  one  rualerial  objett  to  another,  which  not  only  produce  a 
variety  ot  charming  profpedts,  but:  remove  the  infipid  famenefs 
which  renders  fome  other  great  cities  unplcafing.  The  <rreat 
leading  ltreets  are  all  160  feet  wide,  including  a  pavement  of 
ten  teet,  and  a  gravel  walk  or  thirty  teet  planted  with  trees  on 
each  fide,  which  will  leave  eighty  feet  of  paved  ftreet  for 
carriages.  The  rclx  ot  the  tlreets  are  in  general  iio  feet 
wide,  with  a  few  only  ninety  feet,  except  North,  South,  and 
Eatl  Capitol  ltreets,  which  arc  160  feet.  The  diagonal 
tlreets  are  named  alter  the  refpedlive  dates  computing  the 
Union,  while  thole  running  north  and  lbuth  are,  from  the 
Capitol  ea  ft -ward,  named  Baft  F irfi-j.  reel,  Eajl  Second-  ftreet, 
&c.  and  thole  weft  ot  it  are  in  the  lame  manner  called  i,  eft 
d  f -ftreet ,  h  ef  Second -Ju  eet,  Szc.  Thole  running  ealt  and 
welt  are  from  the  Capitol  northward  named  TS‘o>tb  A freet, 
A  or  lb  B-ficct,  &rc.  and  thofe  fouth  ot  it  are  called  South  A- 
flreet.  South  B-freet,  & c.  The  fquares  or  divilions  of  the 
cityr  amount  to  1130.  The  rectangular  fquares  generally 
contain  from  three  to  fix  acres,  and  are  divided  into  lots  of 
from  fortyr  to  eighty  feet  in  front,  and  their  depth  from  about 
iio  to  300  teet,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fquare.  The 
irregular  divilions  produced  by  the  diagonal  ltreets  are  fome 
of  them  fm all,  but  generally  in  valuable  fituations.  Their 
acute  points  are  all  to  be  cut  off  at  forty  feet,  lb  that  no 
houfe  in  the  city  will  have  an  acute  corner.  All  the  houfes 
muff  be  of  brick  or  done.  The  area  for  the  Capitol  (or 
houfe  for  the  legillative  bodies)  is  dtuated  upon  the  mod 
beautiful  eminence  in  the  city,  about  a  mile  from  the  Eadern 
Branch,  and  not  much  more  from  the  Potomac,  comrrandino' 
a  full  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  as  well  as  a  contiderable 
extent  of  the  country  around.  The  preddent’s  houfe  will 
ft  and  upon  a  riling  ground,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  poffeffing  a  delightful  water  profpejfc,  with  a  com¬ 
manding  view  of  the  Capitol,  and  fome  other  material  parts 
of  the  city. 

The  city  being  dtuated  upon  the  great  pod  road,  exaftly 
equididant  from  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of  the 
Union,  and  nearly  fo  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  river 
Ohio,  upon  the  bed  navigation,  and  in  the  midffi  of  the  riched 
commercial  territory  in  America,  commanding  the  molt  ex- 
tendve  internal  refources,  is  by  far  the  mod  eligible  dtuation 
for  the  reddence  of  congrefs  ;  and  it  is  now  preffmg  forward, 
by  the  public-fpirited  enterprize,  not  only  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  alfo  of  foreigners. 

WASP,  in  zoology.  See  Vespa. 

WATCH,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  number  of  men  pofted  at  any 
patfage,  or  a  company  of  the  guards  who  go  on  the  patrole. 


Watch,  hi  the  navy,  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  one  divi- 
don  of  a  thip’s  crew  remains  upon  deck,  to  perform  the  necef- 
fary  lbrvices,  whilit  the  red  are  relieved  from  duty',  either 
when  the  veiled  is  under  Tail  or  at  anchor.  The  length  of  the 
fca-watch  is  not  equal  in  the  Hupping  of  different,  nations. 
It  is  always  kept  four  hours  by  our  Britidi  leamen,  if  we 
except  the  dog-watch,  between  four  and  eight  in  the  evening, 
that  contains  two  reliefs,  each  of  which  are  only  two  hours  on 
deck.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  change  the  period  of  the  night- 
watch  every  twenty-four  hours  ;  1b  that  the  party  watching 
from  eight  till  twelve  in  one  night,  fhall  watch  from  midnight 
till  four  in  the  morning  on  the  fucceeding  one.  In  France 
the  duration  of  the  watch  is  extrem -ly  different,  being  in  fome. 
places  dx  hours,  and  in  others  feven  or  eight;  and  in  Turky 
and  Barbary  it  is  ufually  live  or  dx  hours.  A  {hip’s  company 
•is  udiallyclafled  into  two  parties;  one  of  which  is  called  the 
farboard  add  the  other  the  larboard  watch.  It  is,  however, 
oeealionally  feparated  into  three  divilions,  as  in  a  road,  or  in 
particular  voyages.  In  a  (hip  of  war  the  watch  is  generally 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  ami  in  merchant- {hips  by  one  of 
the  mates  ;  fo  that  if  there  are  four  mates  in  the- latter,  there 
•are  two  in  each  watch  ;  the  firh  and  third  being  in  the 
larboard,  and  the  fecond  and  fourth  in  the  (larboard  watch  : 
but  in  the  navy,  the  officers  who  command  the  watch  ulually 
divide  themlelves  into  three  parties,  in  order  to  lighten  their 
duty. 

Watch,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  final!  portable  movement,  or 
machine,  for  the  mcafuring  of  time;  having  its  motion  re¬ 
gulated  by  a  fpival  fpring.  -Watches,  itridlly  taken,  are  all 
fuch  movements  as  dtow  the  parts  of  time ;  as  clocks  are  fuch 
as  publifh  it,  by  ftriking  on  a  bell,  &c.  But  commonly  the 
name  ‘watch  is  appropriated  to  fuch  as  arc  carried  in  the 
pocket  ;  and  clock  to  the  large  movements,  whether  they 
.llrike  the  hour  or  not.  ,  See  Clock. 

The  invention  of  fpring  or  pocket  watches  belongs  to  the 
prefent  age.  It  is  true,  we  find  mention  made  of  a  watch 
prefented  to  Charles  V.  in  the  hiftory  of  that  prince :  but 
this,  in  all  probability,  was  no  more  than  a  kind  of  clock  to  be 
fet  on  a  table,  fome  refemblance  whereof  we  have  dill  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  ancient  pieces  made  before  the  yrear  1670.  There 
was  alfo  a  dory  of  a  watch  having  been  difeovered  in  Scotland 
belonging  to  King  Robert  Bruce;  but  this  we  believe  has 
turned  out  altogether  apocryphal.  The.  glory  of  this  very 
ufefnl  invention  lies  between  Dr.  Hooke  and  M.  Huyghens ; 
but  to  which  of  them  it  properly  belongs,  has  been  greatly 
difputed;  the  Euglidt  afcribing.it  to  the  former,  and  the 
French,  Dutch,  & c.  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Derham,  in  his 
Artificial  Clockmaker,  fays  roundly,  that  Dr.  Hooke  was  the 
inventor  ;  and  adds,  that  he  contrived  various  ways  of  regula¬ 
tion.  One  way  was  with  a  loaddone  :  another  with  a  tender 
draight  fpring,  one  end  whereof  played  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  balance  ;  fo  that  the  balance  was  to  the  fpring  as  the 
bob  to  a  pendulum,  and  the  fpring  as  the  rod  thereof :  a  third 
method  was  with  two  balances,  of  which  there  were  divers 
forts  ;  fome  having  a  fpiral  fpring  to  the  balance  for  a  regu¬ 
lator,  and  others  without.  But  the  way  that  prevailed,  and 
which  continues  in  mode,  whs  with  one  balance,  and  one 
fpring  running  round  the  upper  part  of  the  verge  thereof: 
though  this  has  a  difadvantage,  which  thofe  with  two  fprings, 
&c,  were  free  from  ;  in  that  a  hidden  jerk,  or  con fu fed  Ibake, 
will  alter  its  vibrations,  and  put  it  in  an  unufual  hurry. 

The  time  of  thefe  inventions  was  about  the  year  1658  ;  as 
appears,  among  other  evidences,  front  an  infeription  on  one 
of  the  double-balance  watches  prefented  to  King  Charles  II. 
viz.  Rob.  Hooke  inven.  1658.  T.  Tompion  fecit,  16777  The 
invention  prefently  got  into  reputation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  two  of  them  were  lent  for  by  the  dauphin  of 
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France.  Soon  after  this,  M.  Huygens’s  watch  with  a  fpiral 
fpring  got  abroad,  and  made  a  great  noife  in  England,  as  if 
the  longitude  could  be  found  by  it.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  bis  invention  was  later  than  the  year  1673,  when  his 
book  ae  Horol.  Ofcillat.  was  publithed ;  wherein  he  has  not 
one  word  of  this,  though  he  has  of  feveral  other  contrivances 
in  the  fame  way. 

One  of  thefe  the  Lord  Brouncker  fent  for  out  of  France, 
where  M,  Huygens  had  got  a  patent  for  them.  This  watch 
agreed  with  Dr.  Hooke’s  in  the  application  of  the  fpring  to  the 
balance  ;  only  M.  Huygens’s  had  a  longer  fpiral  fpring,  and 
the  puifes  and  beats  were  ranch  flower.  The  balance,  initead 
of  turning  quite  round,  as  Dr.  Hooke’s,  turns  leveral  rounds 
every  vibration. 

Mr.  Derham  fuggefts,  that  he  has  reafon  to  doubt  M. 
Huygens’s  fancy  firft  was  let  to  work  by  fume  intelligence  he 
might  have  of  Dr.  Hooke’s  invention  from  Mr.  Oldenburg, 
or  fome  other  of  his  correfpondents  in  England  ;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Oklenfworth’s  attempt  to  vindicate  him- 
felf  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfacflions,  appears  to  be  the  truth. 
Huygens  invented  divers  other  kinds  of  watches,  fome  of 
them  without  any  firing  cr  chain  at  all ;  which  he  called, 
particularly,  pendulum  watches. 

Striking  Watches  are  fuch  as,  befides  the  proper  watch- 
part  for  meafuring  of  time,  have  a  clock-part  for  linking  the 
hours,  &c. 

•  liepeating  Watches,  are  fuch  as  by  pulling  a  firing,  &c. 
repeat  the  hour,  quarter,  or  minute,  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night. — This  repetition  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and 
firft  put  in  pratlice  by  him  in  larger  movements  or  clocks 
about  the  year  1676.  The  contrivance  immediately  fet  the 
other  artifts  to  work,  who  loon  contrived  divers  ways  of 
effecting  the  fame.  But  its  application  to  pocket-watches 
was  not  known  before  King  James  the  Second’s  reign  ;  when 
the  ingenious  inventor  above  mentioned,  having- directed  Mr. 
Thompfon  to  make  a  repeating  watch,  was  foliciting  a  patent 
fir  the  fame.  The  talk  of  a  patent  engaged  Mr.  Quare  to 
relume  the  thoughts  of  a  like  contrivance,  which  he  had  had 
in  view  fome  years  before  :  he  now  effected  it ;  and'  being 
prefled  to  endeavour  to  prevent  Mr.  Barlow’s  patent,  a  watch 
of  each  kind  was  produced  before  the  king  and  council  ; 
upon  trial  of  which,  the  preference  was  given  to  Mr.  Q.ua re’s. 
The  difference  between  them  was,  that  Barlow’s  was  made  to 
repeat  by  pulhing  in  two  pieces  on  each  tide  the  watch-box  ; 
one  of  which  repeated  the  hour,  and  the  other  the  quarter  : 
whereas  Quare’s  was  made  to  repeat  by  a  pin  that  ftuck  out 
near  the  pendant,  which  being  thruft  in  (as  "now  it  is  done  by 
thrufting  in  the  pendant  itfelf),  repeated  both  the  hour  and 
quarter  with  the  fame  thrufi. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  a  W  atch,  properly  fo  called.  Watches, 
as  well  as  clocks,  are  compofed  of  wheels  and  pinions,  and  a 
regulator  to  direft  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  the  wheels, 
and  of  a  fpring  which  communicates  motion  to  the  whole 
machine.  But  the  regulator  and  fpring  of  a  watch  are  valily 
inferior  to  the  weight  and  pendulum  of  a  clock,  neither  of 
which  can  be  employed  in  watches.  In  place  of  a  pendulum, 
therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  ule  a  balance  (PI.  32.  vol  IX. 
fig.  t.)  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  watch;  and  a  fpring  (fig. 
£.)  which  l'crves  in  place  of  a  weight,  to  give  motion  to  the 
wheels  and  balance. 

The  wheels  of  a  watch,  like  thofe  of  a  clock,  are  placed  in 
a  frame  formed  of  two  plates  and  four  pillars.  Fig.  3.  repre- 
fents  the  infide  of  a  watch,  after  the  plate  (fig.  4.)  is'  taken  off. 

A  is  the  barrel  which  contains  the  fpring  (fig.  2.) ;  the  chain 
is  rolled  about  the  barrel,  with'  one  end  of  it  fixed  to  the 
barrel  A  (fig.  5.),  and  the  other  to  the  fufee  B.  » 

When  a  watch  is  wound  up,  the  chain  which  was  upon  the 
Vol.  X. 


barrel  winds  about  the  fufee,  and  by  this  means  the  fpring  is 
ftretched  ;  for  the  interior  end  of  the  fpring  is  fixed  by  a  hook 
to  the  immoveable  axis  about  wh  en  the  barrel  revol ves ;  tin* 
exterior  end  of  the  fpring  is  fixed  to  the  infide  of  the  barrel,' 
which  turns  upo.i  an  avis  T  is  therefore  ealy  to, perceive, 
how  the  fpring  extends  ilfilf,  and  how  its  elafticity  forces  the 
barrel  to  turn  r>und,  and  confequently  obliges  the  chain 
which  is  upon  the  fufee  to  unfold  and  turn  the  fufee;  the 
motion  of  the  fufee  is  communicated  to  the  wheel  C  (fig.  3.) ; 
then,  by  means  of  the  teeth,  to  the  pinion  c ,  which  carries 
the  wheel  D  ;  then  to  the  pinion  d,  which  carries  the  wheel  E  ; 
then  to  the  pinion  e,  which  carries  the  wheel  F ;  then  to  the 
pinion  f  \  upon  which  is  the  balance-wheel  G,  whole  pivot  runs 
in  the  pieces  A  called  the.  potance,  and  B  called  a  follower, 
which  are  fixed  on  the  plate  fig.  4.  This  plate,  of  which  only 
a  part  is  reprefinted,  is  applied  to  that  of  fig.  3.  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  pivots  of  the  wheels  enter  into  holes  made  in 
the  plate  fig.  3.  Thus  the' im prefled  force  of  the  fpring  is 
communicated  to  the  wheels  :  and  the  pinion  f  being  then 
connected  to  the  wheel  F,  obliges  it  to  turn  (fig.  5.)  This 
wheel  a£ls  upon  the  palettes  of  the  verge  1,  2  (tig.  1.),  the 
axis  of  which  carries  the  balance  HH  (fig.  1.)  The  pivot  r, 
in  the  end  of  the  verge,  enters  Into  the  hole  c  in  the  potance  A 
(fig.,  4.)  In  this  figure  the  palettes  are  reprefented  ;  but  the 
balance  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  plate,  as  may  be  feen  in 
fig.  6.  The  pivot  3  of  the  balance  enters  into  a  hole  of  the 
cock  BC  (fig.  7.),  a  perfpeitive  view  of  which  is  reprelented 
in  fig.  8.  Thus  the  balance  turns  between  the  cock  and  the 
potance  c  (fig.  4  ),  as  in  a  kind  of  cage.  The  affion  of  the 
balance-wheel  upon  the  palettes  1,  2  (fig  t.),  is  the  fame 
with  what  we  have  deferibed  with  regard  to  the  fame  wheel  in 
the  clock  ;  i.  e.  in  a  watch,  the  balance-wheel  obliges  the 
balance  to  vibrate  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pendulum. 
At  each  vibration  of  the  balance  a  palette  allows  a  tooth  of 
the  balance-wheel  to  elcape  ;  fo  that  the  quicknefs  of  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  is  entirely  determined  by  the  quicknefs  ' 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  balance  ;  and  theft  vibrations  of  the 
balance  and  motion  of  the  wheels  are  produced  by  the  aftion 
of  the  fpring. 

But  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
balance  depend  not  folcly  upon  the  aft  ion  of  the.  great  fpring, 
but  chiefly  upon  the -atlion  of  the  fpring  a,  l ,  c,  called  the 
fpiral  fpring  (fig.  9.),  fituated  under  the  balance  fl,  and  rep  re- 
lented  in  perfpe&ive  (fig.  6  )  The  exterior  end  of  the  fpiral 
is  fixed  to  the  pin  a  (fig.  9.)  This  pin  is  applied  near  the 
plate  in  a  (fig,  6.)  ;  the  interior  end  of  the  fpiral  is  fixed  by  a 
peg  to  the  centre  of  the  balance.  Hence  if  the  balance  is 
turned  upon  itlelf,  the  plates  remaining  immoveable,  the 
fpring  vvill  extend  itfelf,  and  make  the  balance  perform  one 
revolution.  Now,  after  the  fpiral  is  thus  extended,  if  the 
balance  be  left  to  itfelf,  the  elafiicity  of  the  fpiral  will  bring 
back  the  balance,  and  in  this  manner  the  alternate  vibrations 
of  the  balance  are  produced. 

In  fig.  5.  all  the  wheels  above  deferibed  are  reprefented  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  you  may  eatily  perceive  at  firft  fight  how 
the  motion  is  communicated  from  the  barrel  to  the  balance. 

In  fig.  10.  are  reprefented  the  wheels  under  the  dial-plate 
by  which  the  hands  are  moved.  The  pinion  a  is  adjulled  to 
the  force  of  the  prolonged  pivot  of  the  wheel  D  (fig.  5.),  and 
is  called  a  camion  pinion.  This  wheel  revolves  in  an  hour. 
The  end  of  the  axis  of  the  pinion  a,  upon  which  the  minute-  . 
hand  is  fixed,  is  1  quare  ;  the  pinion  (fig.  jo.)  is  indented 
into  the  wheel  b ,  which  is  carried  by  the  pinion  a.  Fig.  tr. 
is  a  wheel  fixed  upon  a  barrel,  into  the  cavity  of  which  the 
pinion  a  enters,  and  upon  which  it  turns  freely.  This  wheel 
revolves  in  twelve  hours,  and  carries  along  with  it  the  hour- 
hand.  For  a  full  account  of  the  principles  upon  which 
Ff 
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watches  and  all  time-keepers  are  conftrufiled,  we  muft  refer 
our  readers  to  a  fhort  treatife,  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Means 
of  Improving  Watches,  by  Thomas  Madge. 

Watch -glajl'es,  in  a  Ihip,  are  glalfes  employed  to  meafure 
the  period  of  the  watch,  or  to  divide  it  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts,  as  hours,  half-hours,  See.  fo  that  the  ieveral  ftations 
therein  may  be  regularly  kept  and  relieved,  as  at  the  helm, 
pump,  look-out,  &c. 

WATCHING,  in  medicine,  is  when  the  patient  cannot 
fleep.  In  fevers  it  is  a  dangerous  fymptom,  and  if  long  con¬ 
tinued  ends  in  a  delirium. 

WATER,  a  well-known  fluid,  diffufed  through  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  over  the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  abounding  in  a 
certain  proportion  in  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals.  .The 
ufes  of  water  are  fo  univerfally  known,  that  it  would  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  enumerate  them  in  this  article.  It  is  efientia!  to  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life;  it  makes  eafy  the  intercourfe  between 
the  moll  diftant  regions  of  the  world;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  ufeful  powers  in  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  often  found 
combined  with  various  fubftances,  and  is  then  frequently  be¬ 
neficial  in  curing  or  alleviating  difeafes.  Thole  properties  of 
water  which  fit  it  for  anlwering  mechanical  purpofes  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  other  articles  of  this  Work  (fee  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics,  Resistance,  and  Rivers);  but  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  celebrated  difeovery  of  the  compofition  of  water, 
and  the  various  fubftances  which  are  often  found  chemically 
united  with  it,  fee  Chemistry,  vol.II.p.  407. 

The  ancient  philofophers  confidered  water  as  one  of  the  four 
elements.  During  the  age  of  the  alchymifis,  when  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  different  fubftances  could  be  converted  into  gold,  it 
was  alfo  an  opinion,  adopted  by  many,  that  water  could  be 
changed  into  earth.  Even  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Mr.  Boyle 
this  fentiment  was  not  laid  afide.  He  relates,  that  a  friend  of 
his,  by  diftilling  a  quantity  of  water  an  hundred  times,  found 
at  length  that  he  had  got  fix-tenths  of  the  firft  quantity  in 
earth  :  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  whole  water,  by  further 
profecuting  the  operation,  might  be  converted  into  earth. 
‘Others  have  made  experiments  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  ieem- 
ingly  with  the  fame  luccefs ;  but  the  deception  is  now  found 
out.  Water  has  the  power  of  corroding  the  hardeft  bodies, 
even  glafs  itfelf,  by  long  digeftion,  efpecially  when  aftified  by 
heat ;  and  hence  thofe  who  have  made  the  experiments  juft 
mentioned  have  been  themfelves  deceived,  by  luppofing  the 
earth  which  really  came  from  the  containing  veilel  to  come 
from  the  water. 

Margraaf  made  Ieveral  experiments  to  determine  whether 
water  be  tranfmntable  into  earth,  and  found  that  after  eveiy 
diftillation  a  fediment  was  left.  Lavoifter  repeated  Margraaf ’s 
experiments,  and  gave  the  explanation  which  we  alluded  to, 
that  the  fediment  confifted  of  portions  of  the  glafs  feparated 
by  the  water.  Dr.  Black  goes  Gill  farther  :  he  ingenioufly 
fuppofes,  that  the  alkali,  which  is  an  eflential  ingredient  in 
the  compofition  of  glafs,  unites  with  the  water,  and  makes  the 
glafs  fwell,  and  thus  occafions  fmall  portions  of  it  to  be  de¬ 
tached. 

Of  late  it  has  been  difeovered  that  charcoal  polfeffes  many 
unexpected  properties,  and,  among  others,  that  of  preferving 
water  from  corruption,  and  of  purifying  it  after  it  has  been 
corrupted.  Mr.  Lowitz,  whofe  experiments  on  charcoal  have 
been  publifhed  in  Crell’s  Chemical  Journal,  has  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  this  fubjeCt  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Economical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Peterfburg.  Ele  found  that  the  effefit  of  charcoal  was 
rendered  much  more  fpeedy  by  ufing  along  with  it  fome  ful- 
phuric  acid.  One  ounce  and  a  half  of  charcoal  in  powder, 
and  24  drops  of  concentrated  fulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol), 
are  fufficient  to  purify  three  pints  and  a  half  of  corrupted  wa¬ 
ter,  and  do  not  communicate  to  it  any  fenfible  acidity.  This 
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fmall  quantity  of  acid  renders  it  unneceflary  to  ufe  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  charcoal  powder  which  would  otherwife  be 
wanted ;  and  the  lei's  of  that  powder  is  employed,  the  lefs  is  the 
quantity  of  water  loft  by  the  operation,  which,  in  lea-voyages, 
is  an  objefil  worthy  of  confirleration.  In  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  acid  made  ufe  of,  the  quantity  of  charcoal  may  be 
diminitlied  or  augmented.  All  acids  produce  nearly  the  fame 
e  fie  fits  :  neutral  falts  alfo,  particularly  nitre  and  fea-falt,  may/ 
be  ufed,  but  fulphuric  acid  is  preferable  to  any  of  thefe ;  water 
which  is  purified  by  means  of  this  acid,  and  charcoal,  will  keep 
a  longer  time  than  that  which  is  purified  by  charcoal  alone. 
When  we  mean  to  purify  any  given  quantity  of  corrupted 
water,  we  fhould  begin  by  adding  to  it  as  much  powder  of 
charcoal  as  is  necelfary  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  its  bad  fmell. 
To  afeertain  whether  that  quantity  of  powdered  charcoal  was 
fufficient  to  effefit  the  clarification  of  the  faid  water,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  it  may  he  palled  through  a  linen  bag,  two  or  three 
inches  long ;  if  the  water,  thus  filtrated,  ftill  has  a  turbid  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  frefli  quantity  of  powdered  charcoal  muft  be  added, 
till  it  is  become  perfectly  clear  :  the  whole  of  the  water  may 
then  be  palled  through  a  filtering  bag,  the  fize  of  which  lliould 
be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water.  If  fulphuric  acid, 
or  any  other,  can  be  procured,  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  lliould 
be  added  to  the  water,  before  the  charcoal  powder. 

The  cleaning  of  the  calks  in  which  water  is  to  be  kept  in 
fea-voyages  lliould  never  be  neglefiled :  they  fhould  be  well 
walked  with  water  and  land,  or  with  any  other  fubftance  ca¬ 
pable  of  removing  the  mucilaginous  particles,  and  afterwards 
a  quantity  of  charcoal-duft  fhould  be  applied.  A  ftill  better 
method  perhaps  would  be  to  rinle  them  with  a  pretty  ftrong 
folution  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  which  will  entirely  deprive 
them  of  the  mufty  or  putrid  fmell  they  may  have  contrafited. 

6>i2-Water.  See  Sea  -Water. 

Water -Carts:  carriages  conftrufiled  for  the  purpofe  of 
watering  the  roads  for  feveral  miles  round  London  ;  a  precau¬ 
tion  abfolutely  necelfary  near  the  metropolis,  where,  from  fuch 
a  vaft  daily  influx  of  carriages  and  horfes,  the  duft  would 
otherwife  become  quite  infufterable  in  hot  dry  weather.  Pumps 
are  placed  at  proper  diftances  to  fupply  thefe  carts. 

W ate R-Ordcu l  See  Ordeal. 

Water,  among  jewellers,  is  properly  the  colour  or  Iuftrt 
of  diamonds  and  pearls.  The  term,  though  lefs  properly,  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  hue  or  colour  of  other  ftones. 

Water- Bel/ ows.  See  Machines  for  blowing  Air  into  Fur¬ 
naces. 

W at e R-Colanr.s,  in  painting,  are  fuch  colours  as  are  only 
diluted  and  mixed  up  with  gum-water,  in  contradiftinfilion  to 
oil-colours.  See  Colour -Making. 

Water -Gang,  a  channel  cut  to  drain  a  place  by  carrying 
off  a  ftream  of  water. 

Water -Hen.  See  Parka. 

Water -Line  of  a  Ship,  certain  horizontal  lines  fuppofed  to 
be  drawn  about  the  outfidc  of  a  lliip’s  bottom,  clofe  to  the  lur- 
face  of  the  water  in  which  fhe  floats.  They  are  accordingly 
higher  or  lower  upon  the  bottom,  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  the  column  of  water  required  to  float  her. 

Water  -Logged,  the  ftate  of  a  Ihip  when,  by  receiving  a 
great  quantity  of  water  into  the  hold,  by  leaking,  &rc.  fhe  has 
become  heavy  and  inafitive  upon  the  fea,  fo  as  to  yield  without 
reliftance  to  the  efforts  of  every  wave  ruffling  over  her  decks. 
As,  in  this  dangerous  fituation,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  no 
longer  fixed,  but  fiufituating  from  place  to  place,  the  liability 
of  the  Ihip  is  utterly  loft  :  ffie  is  therefore  almoft  totally  de¬ 
prived  of  the  ufe  of  her  fails,  which  would  operate  to  overfet 
her,  or  prefs  the  head  under  water.  Hence  there  is  no  re-* 
fource  for  the  crew,  except  to  free  her  by  the  pumps,  or  tp 
abandon  her  by  the  boats  as  foon  as  poffible^ 
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Water. -Sail,  a  fmallfail  fpread  occafionally  under  the  lower 
ftudding-fail,  or  driver-boom,  in  a  fair  wind  and  fmooth  fea. 

Water -Ouzel.  SeeTuuDUs. 

Water-5/kh/#,  an  extraordinary  meteor  confiding  of  a  large 
mafs  of  water  collected  into  a  fort  of  column,  and  moved  with 
rapidity  along  the  furface  of  the  fea. 

The  bed  account  of  the  water-fpout  which  we  have  met 
with  is  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Abridged,  vol.  viii,  as  obferved  by 
Mr.  Jofeph  Harris, May  21,  1732,  about  funfet,lat.  320  30'  N. 
long.  90  E.  from  Cape  Florida.  “  When  fird  we  faw  the 
fpout  (fays  he),  it  was  whole  and  entire,  and  much  of  the  diape 
and  proportion  of  a  fpeaking  trumpet ;  the  fmall  end  being 
downwards,  and  reaching  to  the  fea,  and  the  big  end  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  black  thick  cloud.  The  fpout.  itfelf  was  very  black, 
and  the  more  fo  the  higher  up.  It  feemed  to  be  exactly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  its  ddes  perfedlly  fmooth,  with¬ 
out  the  leaf!  ruggednefs.  Where  it  fell  the  fpray  of  the  fea 
rofe  to  a  confiderable  height,  which  made  fomewhat  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  great  fmoke.  From  the  fird  time  we  faw  it,  it 
continued  whole  about  a  minute,  and  till  it  was  quite  dilli- 
pated  about  three  minutes.  It  began  to  wade  from  below, 
and  fo  gradually  up,  while  the  upper  part  remained  entire, 
without  any  vifible  alteration,  till  at  lad  it  ended  in  the  black 
cloud  above  :  upon  which  there  feemed  to  fall  a  very  heavy 
rain  in  that  neighbourhood. — There  was  but  little  wind,  and 
the  fky  elfewhere  was  pretty  ferene.” 

Water-fpouts  have  by  fome  been  fuppofed  to  be  merely 
eledlrical  in  their  origin ;  particularly  by  Signior  Beecaria, 
who  fupported  his  opinion  by  fome  experiments.  But  if  we 
attend  to  the  fucceffive  phenomena  neceffary  to  conditute  a 
complete  water-fpout  through  their  various  dages,  we  lhall  be 
convinced,  that  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  fome  other  principle 
in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  folution. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Phyfical  and  Meteorological  Obferva- 
tions,  fuppofes  a  water-fpout  and  a  whirlwind  to  proceed  from 
the  fame  caufe  j  their  only  difference  being,  that  the  latter 
pafles  over  the  land,  and  the  former  over  the  water.  This  opi¬ 
nion  is  corroborated  by  M.  de  la  Pryme,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions,  where  he  deferibes  two  fpouts  obferved  at  dift'er- 
ent  times  in  Yorklhire,  whofe  appearances  in  the  air  were  ex¬ 
actly  like  thole ~of  the  fpouts  at  fea,  and  their  effedls  the  fame 
as  thole  of  real  whirlwinds. 

A  fiuid  moving  from  all  points  horizontally  towards  a  centre, 
mud  at  that  centre  either  mount  or  delcend.  If  a  hole  be 
opened  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  a  tub  filled  with  water, 
the  water  will  dow  from  all  fides  to  the  centre,  and  there  de- 
feend  in  a  whirl :  but  air  fiowing  on  or  near  the  furface  of  land 
or  water,  from  all  fides  towards  a  centre,  mud  at  that  centre 
afeend  ;  becaufe  the  land  or  water  will  hinder  its  defeent. 

The  dodlor,  in  proceeding  to  explain  his  conceptions,  begs 
to  be  allowed  two  or  three  pofitions,  as  a  foundation  for  his 
hypothefis.  1 .  That  the  lower  region  of  air  is  often  more 
heated,  and  fo  more  rarefied,  than  the  upper,  and  by  confe- 
quence  fpecifically  lighter.  The  coldnefs  of  the  upper  region  is 
manifeded  by  the  hail,  which  fometimes  falls  from  it  in  warm 
weather.  2.  That  heated  air  may  be  very  moid,  and  yet  the 
moidure  fo  equally  diffufed  and  rarefied  as  not  to  be  vifible 
till  colder  air  mixes  with  it ;  at  which  time  it  condenles  and 
becomes  vifible.  Thus  our  breath,  although  invifible  in  bum¬ 
mer,  becomes  vifible  in  winter. 

Thefe  eircumdances  being  granted,  he  prefuppofes  a  tradt 
of  land  or  fea,  of  about  60  miles  in  extent,  undieltered  by 
clouds  and  unrefrefhed  by  the  wind,  during  a  fummer’s  day, 
or  perhaps  for  feveral  days  without  intermiliion,  till  it  becomes 
violently  heated,  together  with  the  lower  region  of  the  air  in 
contadl  with  it  j  fo  that  the  latter  becomes  ipecifically  lighter 
than  the  iuperincumbent  higher  region  of  the  atmolphere, 


wherein  the  clouds  are  ufually  floated  :  he  fuppofes  alfo  that 
the  air  furrounding  this  trail  has  not  been  fo  much  heated 
during  thofe  days,  and  therefore  remains  heavier.  The  con- 
fequence  ot  this,  he  conceives,  fliould  be,  that  the  heated  lighter 
air  fhould  afeend,  and  the  heavier  delcend  ;  and  as  this  riling 
cannot  operate  throughout  the  whole  trail  at  once,  becaufe 
that  would  leave  too  extenfive  a  vacuum,  the  rifing  will  begin 
precifely  in  that  column  which  happens  tq  be  lighteft  or  moll 
rarefied ;  and  the  warm  air  will  flow  horizontally  from  all  parts 
of  this  column,  where  the  feveral  currents  meetings  and  join¬ 
ing  to  rife,  a  whirl  is  naturally  formed,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  whirl  is  formed  in  a  tub  of  water,  by  the  defeending  fluid 
receding  from  all  fides  of  the  tub  towards  the  hole  in  the 
centre. 

And  as  the  feveral  currents  arrive  at  this  central  rifing  co¬ 
lumn,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  horizontal  motion,  they 
cannot  fuddenly  change  it  to  a  vertical  one ;  therefore  as 
they  gradually,  in  approaching  the  whirl,  decline  from  right 
to  curve  or  circular  lines,  fo,  having  joined  the  whirl,  they 
afeend  by  a  fpiral  motion  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water 
delcends  fpirally  through  the  hole  in  the  tub  before  mentioned, 

Lafily,  as  the  lower  air  neareft  the  furface  is  more  rarefied 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  it  is  more  imprefl'ed  by  the  current  of 
the  furrounding  cold  and  heavy  air  which  is  to  aflume  its  place,, 
and  confequently  its  motion  towards  the  whirl  is  fwifteft,  and 
fo  the  force  of  the  lower  part  of  the  whirl  ftrongeft,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  of  its  particles  greatell.  Hence  the  vacuum 
which  enclofes  the  axis  of  the  whirl  (hould  be  greatell  near  th« 
earth  or  fea,  anddiminilli  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  region 
of  the  clouds,  till  it  ends  in  a  point. 

This  circle  is  of  various  diameters,  fometimes  very  large. 

If  the  vacuum  pafles  over  water,  the  water  may  rife  in  a  body 
or  column  therein  to  the  height  of  about  32  feet.  This  whirl 
of  air  may  be  as  invifible  as  the  air.  itfelf,  though  reaching  in 
reality  from  the  water  to  the  region  of  cool  air,  in  which  our 
low  fummer  thunder-clouds  commonly  float ;  but  it  will  foon 
become  vifible  at  its  extremities.  The  agitation  of  the  water 
under  the  whirling  of  the  circle,  and  the  fwelling  and  rifing 
of  the  water  in  the  commencement  of  the  vacuum,  renders  it 
vifible  below.  It  is  perceived  above  by  the  warm  air  being 
brought  up  to  the  cooler  region,  where  its  moiflure  begins  to 
be  condeni'ed  by  the  cold  into  thick  vapour,  and  is  then  firll 
difeovered  at  the  highetl  part,  which  being  now  cooled,  con- 
denfes  what  rifes  behind  it,  and  this  latter  adls  in  the  fame 
manner  on  the  fuceeeding  body  ;  where,  by  the  contadl  of 
tlte  vapours,  the  cold  operates  fader  in  a  right  line  down¬ 
wards,  than  the  vapours  themfelves  can  climb  in  a  fpiral  line 
upwards  :  they  climb  however ;  and  as  by  continual  addition 
they  grow  denier,  and  by  confequence  increafe  their  centrifu¬ 
gal  force,  and  being  riien  above  the  concentrating  currents 
that  compole  the  whirl,  they  fly  oft,  and  form  a  cloud. 

It  feems  eafy  to  conceive  how,  by  this  fuccelfive  condenfa- 
tion  from  above,  the  fpout  appears  to  drop  or  defeend  from 
the  cloud,  although  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
all  the  while  alcending.  The  condenfation  of  the  moifture 
contained  in  fo  great  a  quantity  of  warm  air  as  may  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  rife  in  a  Ihort  time  in  this  prodigioully  rapid  whirl,  i» 
perhaps  l'ufficient  to  form  a  great  extent  of  cloud ;  and  the 
fridtion  of  the  whirling  air  on  the  fides  of  the  column  may 
detach  great  quantities  of  its  water,  dilperfe  them  into  drops, 
and  carry  them  up  in  the  fpiral  whirl  mixed  with  the  air.  The 
heavier  drops  may  indeed  fly  off,  and  fall  into  a  lhower  about 
the  fpoutj  but  much  of  it  will  be  broken  into  vapour,  and  yet 
remain  vifible. 

As  the  whirl  weakens,  the  tube  may  apparently  feparate  in 
the  middle }  the  column  of  water  l'ubfiding,  the  luperior  con- 
denfed  part  drawing  up  to  the  cloud.  The  tube  or  whirl  oi 
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jffr  may  nevcrthelefs  remain  entire,  the  middle  only  becoming 
iuvifible,  as  not  containing  any  vifible  matter. 

Dr.  Lindfay,  however,  in'feveral  letters  publifhed  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  has  controverted  this  theory  of  Dr. 
Franklin, -and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  water-fpouts  and 
whirlwind's  are  diftindt  phenomena;  and  that  the  water  which 
forms  the  water-fpout,  does  not  afeend  from  the  fea,  as  Dr. 
Franklin  fuppofes,  but  defeends  from  the  atmofphere.  Our 
limits  do  not  permit  11s  to  inlert  his  arguments  here,  but  they 
may  be  teen  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  li.  p.  559, 
615;  vol.  liii.  p.  1025;  and  vol.  lv.  p.  594.  We  cannot 
avoid  obferving,  however,  that  he  treats  Drt  Franklin  -with  a 
degree  of  afperity  to  which  he  is  by  no  means  entitled,  anu 
'that  his  arguments,  even  if  conelufive,  prove  nothing  more 
than  that  fume  water-fpouts  certaihly  do  defeend;  which  Dr. 
Franklin  hardly  ever  ventured  to  deny.  There  are  fome  very 
valuable  differtations  on  this  fubject  by  Profeflor  Wilcke  ot 
Upfal.  ' 

Wate ‘R-JVorhs.  See  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  and 
Fiver,  undeh  which  we  have  given  all  that  is  effentiaUy  ne- 
cefiary  on  the  fubjeft.  We  tliall  here  however  introduce, 
from  the  fpecification  of  the  patent,  an  account  of  certain  new 
methods  of  giving  an  independent  moving  power  to  all  ma¬ 
chines,  by  means  of  hydraulic  engines  ;  and  alfo  of  con- 
Ttrubting  and  employ  ing  feparately  feveral  of  their  parts,  fuch 
-as  wheels,  piftons,  and  apparatus  for  reducing  fridtion,  upon 
new  principles. 

The  author,  Count  de  Thivillc,  declares  his  invention  to 
confift  in  the  application  of  certain  hydroftatical  principles  not 
at  all  or  but  little  known  till  now,  which,  contrary  to- the  laws 
of  ftatics  in  Colid  bodies,  give  to  incompreffible  fluids  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  rifing  almoft  fpontaneoully  above  the  place  from 
which  they  have  fallen. 

“  Without  accounting  for  the  caufes  (fays  he),  I  will  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  to  effects  founded  on  experiments,  and  give  fome 
lpecimens  of  thefe  principles,  and  of  the  confequences  refult- 
ing  therefrom.  Let  fig.  1.  in  PI.  4.  be  an  empty  tube,  and 
flopped  at  bottom  or  top  air-tight.  If  it  be  immerfed  into 
water,  and  fuddenly  opened,  the  fluid  will  rife  to  a,  fall  to  b, 
.life  again  to  c,  and  fo  on  till  it  fix  itfelf  at  d ;  which  is  the  level 
of  the  fluid.  Let  fig.  2.  be  a  vertical  fedtion  of  a  cheft  fattened  in 
a  large  refervoir  or  pond.  Let  the  front  part  a  b  revolving  at 
i  he  in  the  pofition  i  2,  if  it  fall  fuddenly  at  i  3,  the  water  will 
rife  above  its  level,  and  a  portion  will  flow  out  of  the  cheft. 
Let  the  front  part  a  b,  in  the  fituation  i  4,  be  counterpoifed 
by  a  pendulum  V  O,  in  fuch  a  manner  that,  either  at  work  or 
at  reP,  the  gravity  of  V  O  be  in  the  fame  conftant  ratio  with 
the  gravity  of  a  b,  then  the  leafl  poffible  power  impelling  on 
O,  will  communicate  motion  to  a  b  by  the  rods  B  and  X, 
which  have  a  common  centre  at  V.  If  the  motion  is  alternate1 
and  regular,  a  b  going  up  and  down  from  3  to  3,  the  water 
will  rife  as  before,  and  enter  an  upper  refervpir  q ;  befides  the 
front  part  ab  ftriking  or  impelling  on  the  furface  of  the  fluid 
at  r,  will  form  a  wave,  which  will  be  able  to  raife  a  body  Y, 
immerfed  at  fome  diftance,  and  the  water  withdrawing  will 
abandon  the  body  to  its  own  weight,  which  effedt  maybe  pru- 
dudtive  of  a  power.  If  the  water  is  prevented  from  going  out 
of  the  cheft,  by  the  front  part  being  lengthened  as  at  c,  this 
front  part  being  alternatively  and  gradually  loaded  with,  and 
unloaded  from,  the  weight  <  f  water,  will  produce  a  gradual 
and  difpofable  power,  which  will  be  ftill  greater  if  the  cheft  be 
fituated  out  of  the  refervoir,  communicating  with  it  by  its 
back  part  only.  If  an  empty  veftel  K  intercept  chat  commu¬ 
nication,  the  valve  at  7  being  fuddenly  opened,  the  water  will 
rife  to  9-  If  7  he  fhut,  and  the  valve  6  opened  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  front  part  a  b  falls  from  i  2,  to  i  3,  9  will  fall  in  8, 
.and  lo-orb  fo  that  if  a  body  is  immerfed  in  the  veil'd  K,  it  will 


produce  power  by  going  freely  up  and  down.  Let  a  cheft, 
fig;  3.  with  an  aperture  .r  in  its  circular  bottom,  be  placed  in 
a  refervoir  ;  if  that  cheft  be  fulpencled  lib e  a  pendulum  at  A, 
or  bearing  like  a  cradle  on  fixed  bea  .s  a  b.  or  like  r  mangle 
on  the  top  of  rollers  c  d  without  centres  ;  if  -I  move  the  cheft 
alternately  and  regularly  in  anyr  f  thole  manne’-s,  or  other- 
wife,  the  water  will  alternately  rife  out  of  the  cheft,  and  enter 
the  upper  refervoirs  y  and  4.  If  the  furrounding  water  be 
found  an  obltacle  to  the  motion,  the  cheft  nig  be  placed  out  of 
the  refervoir,  and  be  fupplied  by  a  fyphon  above,  or  a  flexible 
pipe  under  the  cheft,  as  feen  at  q  and /,  fig.  5.  That  pipe 
correfponding  with  the  aperture  r,  fig.  3  Four  or  more  of 
thefe  chefts,  a,  fig.  4  may  likewife  be.  el'c:  diflied  on  a  floating- 
circular  timber-work  .with  apertures  at  ,?  .  the  intervals  b  be¬ 
tween  the  chefts  being  empty  and  naccct  .  de  to  the  water,  as 
feen  in  the  fedtion  fig.  4.  No.  2.  Then  a  circular  and  al¬ 
ternate  motion  from  1  to  2  round  the  poir  A,  be  given, The 
water  will  rife  and  flow  in  the  parts  c,  which  belong  to  an  up¬ 
per  refervoir  d.  Let  fig.  3.  be  a  cheft  with  liar  or  circular  bot¬ 
tom  hanging  at  y,  to  a  beam  y  z,  turning  at'X  upon  ftandards 
B.  At  z  hangs  another  cheft  P  ten  feet  high,  and  only  a  few 
inches  thick,  immerfed  in  ne  water,  X  y  being  to  X-z  as,one 
to  ten.  If  A  contains  too  cubic  feet  of  water.  Fought  to 
contain  little  lefs  than  10  feet.  The  bottom  of  A  bcingneariy 
level  to  ihe  furface  /  of  the  refervoir  ;  if  the  water  enters  gra¬ 
dually  in  A,  the  cheft  will  defeend  in  O,  and  raife  P  to  S.  P 
being  fu  (pended  at  x,  and  fo  contrived  that  its  upper  part  when 
filled  be  lomewhat  heavier,  and  when  empty  lomewhat  lighter, 
than  its  under  part,  the  confequence  will  be,  lhat.when  P  is 
dife-ngaged  it  turns  at  x,  difeharges  its  water  into  B,  and  takes 
again  its  former  upright  fituation.  But  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  of  whatever  materials  P  may  be  cun ftru died,  it  muft  lofe 
a  great  part  of  its  weight  when  in  wafer,  for  infiance,  100 
pounds.  In  order  to  remedy  that  real  difadvantage,  I  fix  in 
the  building  a  veftel  I,  containing  100  pounds  of  water  on  a 
lurface  only  a  few  inches  deep.  To  that  veiiel  is  fixed  an  up¬ 
right  pipe  2,  united  by  a  flexible  pipe  at  3  to  another  pipe  4, 
tied  upon  the  part  X  z  of  the  beam.  Another  pipe  5  contain¬ 
ing  100  pounds  of  water  is  fattened  to  the  curved  part  of  the 
beam  ;  by  that  means  the  gravity  which  P  lo.es  gradually, 
entering  into  water,  is  repaired  gradually  by  the  water  enter¬ 
ing  the  pipe  5,  fo  that  ap  inverfe  ratio  fubfifts  ronfiantly  be¬ 
tween  P  and  3.  Yfhen  A  is  arrived  and-fatlened  at  O,  the 
fluice  or  fnuttle  a  of  the  refervoir,  and  that  b  of  the  cheft  is 
opened,  the  front  part  T  figs.  5.  and  6.  upon  which  the  water 
ac  ts  by  its  Literal  preffure  being  difengaged,  falls  with  an  in- 
creafing  power  according  to  what  has  been  laid  at  fig.  2.  ;  a 
rope  or  chain  c  fixed  in  K,  turns  a  wheel  H  by  means  of  a 
hook  i.  which  catches  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet  m,  one  of  the  vef- 
fels  3  is  raifed  in  /,  turns  in  x,  and  makes  the  fame  eftedt  as  P, 
fig.  A”  . 

“  If  (continues  the  Count)  I  can  raife  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  for  intlance,  at. the  height  of  one  foot  only,  by  the 
means  feen  in  figs.  2.  3.  and  4.  I  can  employ  this  water  as  an 
immediate  power,  adling  on  a  common  water-wheel ;  but  the 
power  which  I  can  derive  from  the  gravity  of  A,  fig.  3.  being 
in  the  order  of  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  cannqt  adt  011  ma¬ 
chinery  but  by  the  mediate  aftiftance  of  P,  which  railes  the 
water  to  nearly  five  feet.  I  dilpofe  accordingly  an  overfliot 
breaft-wheel,  figs.  7.  8.  and  9.  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  water 
be  conveyed  in  one  or  two  rows  of  buckets  /,  by  one  Angle  or 
double  trough  b  ;  the  water  enters  the  buckets  at  x ;  they  are 
fituated  contrary  to  the  ufual  way;  and  their  lower  part  is 
narrower  than  the  upper  part  as  lecn  in  tig.  9. ;  the  fide  parts 
are  beveled  or  inclined  fo  as  to  leave  between  them  an  interval 
a,. fig.  9.  by  which  the  water  is  difeharged  when  each  bucket  is 
arrived  at  X,  fig.  7,  only,  whiclj difpolition  increafes  conlider- 
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ably  th'c  power  of  the  wheel ;  but  in  order  to  produce  the  heft 
cfi'eCl,  the  refiftance  arifing  from  fri&ion  ought  to  be  reduced 
as  much  as  poffible;  to  that  effect  let  A,  figs.  7.  8.  and  10. 
be  a  cheft  traverfed  by  the  gudgeon  b  of  a  wheel,  to  that  gud¬ 
geon  is  fixed  a  hollow  cylinder  d\  if  the  cheft  be  filled  with  an 
incomprelfible  fluid,  and  if  befides  the  cylinder  difplace  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  that  fluid,  equal  to  the  weight  which  in  the  ufual  way 
is  lupported  by  the  gudgeon,  that  weight  will  be  totally  trani- 
ported  -from  the  gudgeon  to  the  fluid,  and  the  fried  ion  arifing 
from  gravity  will  be  totally  reduced.  Inftead  of  the  cylinder 
d  being  fixed  to  the  axis,  it  may  be  independent ;  the  iron  axis 
or  even  the  wooden  axletree,  in  that  cafe  turning  on  its  peri¬ 
phery  as  feen  in  A  a,  and  A  3,  figs.  8.  and  1  x.  If  a  wheel  be 
to  revolve  horizontally  like  a  millftone,  the  cylinder  ought  to 
be  fixed  either  at  the  under  part,  or  at  the  top  ot  the  axis. 
Thefe  wheels,  whichever  of  them  I  employ,  muft  be  provided 
with  a  cog-wheel  which  turns  a  pinion,  the  axle  of  which  is  a 
crank,  or  another  pinion  with  teeth  upon  half  part  only  of  its 
circumference ;  which  teeth,  catching  alternately  the  upper 
and  under  teeth  of  a  double  rake,  give  the  vibration  to  the 
chefts  or  front  parts  by  rods,  which  means  are  already  well 
known.  The  power  which  is  deftined  to  put  in  motion  thefe 
different  machines,  deferibed  in  figs.  2.  3.  4.  5.  and  6.  ought 
to  be  confidered  only  as  a  regulator  which  gives  the  neceflary 
velocity,  engages  and  difengages  at  pleafure  by  any  known 
means,  and  increafes,  the  effect  in  giving  a  regular  and  ifo- 
chronal  motion.” 

The  following  obfervations  are  annexed  by  the  patentee. 

“  From  what  has  juft  been  laid  in  my  fpecification  above, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
principles  may  vary  ad  infinitum.  At  what  height,  in  what 
quantity,  and  at  what  expencc  of  power,  can  the  water  be 
railed,  are  likewife  liable  to  great  variations,  and  can  only  be 
afeertained  by  experiment  on  large  feales,  and  in  open  water. 
Some  parts  of  the  objects  above  lpecified  have  already  had  a 
fort  of  publicity.  About  two  years  ago,  I  offered  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  Memoir  on  Friction,  and  on  the  Means  of  reducing  it. 

“  The  object  of  that  memoir  was  to  prove,  by  experiments, 
that,  between  fluids  and  i'olid  bodies  immerfed  in  them,  there 
is  neither  friction  nor  abfolute  refi fiance.  This  principle,  it 
is  true,  is  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  doClrine  adopted  by  the 
learned  in  philofophy.  I  made  likewife  an  application,  to  de- 
monftrate  th  ft  the  problem  of  a  perpetual  motion,  though  in- 
confiftent  with  the  laws  of  mechanics,  was  to  be  refolved  by 
the  phenomena  naturae ;  and  that,  if  it  was  poffible  to  borrow 
from  nature  the  materials -with  which  it  a£ts,  and  confequently 
to  produce  eftedts  limilar  to  thole  which  daily  occur  to  our 
eyes,  the  problem  would  be  refolved.  The  ideas  contained  in  my 
firlt  memoir  on  fridtion  having  been  deemed  inadmiflible,  a 
fortiori,  fuch  an  idea  as  that  now  in  agitation  fhould  be  put 
alidc ;  yet  as  an  obferver  who  has  fpent  much  time  in  confi- 
dering  the  lubjedt,  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay",  to  thofe  who 
maintain  that  there  is  friction  and  abfolute  irfiftance  in  fluids, 
they  conlequently  know  what  is  the  quantity  of  them  under 
certain  data.  To  fuch  I  beg  leave  to  propofe  the  following 
problems  : 

“  Friction  in  /lakh.  1.  Let  A  fig.  12.  be  a  cylindric  foot 
of  tolid  matter,  the  weight  of  which  is  only  one  grain  lefs  than 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  confequently  about  fifty  pounds 
weight,  that  cylinder  is  lupported  by  B.  Let  V  reprefent  the 
requifite  power,  to  fubdue  the  refiftance  which  fridtion  oppolcs 
to  motion  ;  which  refiftance,  according  to  the  admitted  doc¬ 
trine,  is  about  a  third  of  the  weight. 

“  2.  Let  another  cylinder  of  the  fame  matter  and  diameter 
be  ten  feet  long,  cetcrcs  paribus :  let  the  requifite  power  be 
reprefented  by  X. 
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“  3.  Let  both  apparatus  be  totally  immerfed  in  water,  the 
power  in  that  new  fituation  being  reprefented  by  Y  if  tha- 
length  is  one  foot,  and  by  Z  if  it  is  ten  feet. 

tc  What  are  the  ratios  between  V  and  Y,  between  X  and 
Z,  and  between  Y  and  Z? 

“  Refiftance  of  Fluids.  1.  Let  a  cubic  foot  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  as  before,  i.  c.  weighing  about  fixty-three  pounds, 
be  freely  immerfed  in  water,  the  power  to  move  it,  cither  ho* 
rizontally  or  perpendicularly,  be  reprefented  by  X. 

“  2.  Let  another  folid  body  be  ten  feet  long,  ceteris  paribus. 
The  power  reprefented  by  Y. 

3.  Let  another  folid  be  two  feet  every  way,  i.  e.  eight 
cubic  feet,  ceteris  paribus.  The  power  reprefented  by  Z. 

“  What  are  the  refpedtive  ratios  between  X  Y  and  Z  ?’* 

The  count  ufes  the  expreffion  of  abfolute  refiftance,  to 
indicate  that  the  velocity  of  the  bodies  in  motion,  or  their  re- 
fpetfive  velocities,  have  no  relation  at  all  with  the  power, 
which  ought  to  be  coufideied  only  as  deftined  to  fubdue  the 
refiftance,  without  any  regard  to  time,  i.  c.  whether  the 
effect  takes  place  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  or  in  that  of  two 
feconds. 

“  Perpetual  Modem.  Without  prejudging  any  thing  upon 
the  principles,”  fays  the  count,  “  I  have  introduced  in  my 
fpecification,  which  principles  I  confider  as  a  theorem  from 
which  every  one  may  draw  the  corollaries ;  I  will  confine  my  felt 
within  the  limits  I  have  preferibed,  and  propofe  the  following 
problem.  Let  A,  fig.  13.  be  a  wheel  or  cylinder  turning  on 
its  gudgeon  b,  ccc  is  an  aflemblage  of  fheets  of  any  material 
or  fluff;  thefe  fheets  pafs  between  thin  plates  or  wires  falfencd 
in  a  fixed  box  i  i,  at  00  they  pafs  freely  between  fmall  cylin¬ 
ders  or  rollers,  turning  in  another  fixed  box  V.  Inftead  ot  be¬ 
ing  fo  feparated,  they  may  be  prefled  clofe  to  each  other  by 
pafling  between  two  rollers  u  u  ;  thus  the  apparatus  being  fo 
difpofed,  and  the  level  of  the  water  being  as  at  d  e,  I  lay  the 
phenomenon  of  fpontaneous  afeent  of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes 
or  fpaces,  ought  to  take  place  between  the  fheets  at  ii;  and 
it  ought  not  to  do  fo  at  0  0,  or  at  u  u,  by  their  being  too  clofe 
to,  or  too  diftant  from,  each  other.  That,  being  eftablifhed, 
I  reprefent  by  Y  the  power  acquired  by  the  afeent  of  the  fluid 
at  ii-,  I  reprefent  by  Z  the  mechanical  refiftance,  occafioned 
by  the  rubbing  of  the  fheets  againlt  the  cylinders  at  0  0,  or  by 
their  preflure  at  uu.  Now  I  alk  how,  and  at  what  point,  the 
laws  which  prefide  over  the  phenomena  of  nature  at  ii,  and 
thofe  which  regulate  the  mechanical  effeCt  at  0  0,  or  u  u, 
coincide  fo  as  to  determine  a  eonftant  ratio  between  the 
power  and  the  refiftance ;  and  finally,  what  is  the  ratio  between 
Y  and  Z  ? 

“  It  is  obvious,  that  if  Z  be  greater  than,  or  equal  to,  Y, 
the  machine  will  remain  immoveable.  If  on  the  contrary  Y  is 
greater  than  Z,  the  machine  once  put  in  motion  will  never  flop. 

“  I  abftain  from  any  comment  on  the  foregoing  problems. 

I  muft  only  add,  that  I  do  not  think  I  am  too  fanguine  in  my 
expectations,  in  announcing  that  a  candid  and  impartial  exa¬ 
mination  of  my  doClrine  may  be  productive  of  fume  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  fcieuces  :  and  that  the  arts  will  derive  a  great  be¬ 
nefit  from  a  proper  application  of  the  principles  which  I  have 
eftablifhed  in  the  foregoing  fpecification.  That  doc  n  ine  and 
thofe  principles  are  explained  at  full  length  in  a  treatife,  and 
in  different  memoirs  which  I  have  compofed,  and  intend  to 
pxtblifh,  on  hydroftatics,  and  on  the  motion  and  refiftance  of 
fluids ;  in  which  I  have  carefully  avoided  all  fcientific  calcula¬ 
tions,  formulae,  ike.  and  have  fubmitted  all  my  hypothefes  to 
the  teft  of  experiment.  I  (hall  fubmit  thofe  philofophical 
opufcules  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  learned  in  natural  philofo¬ 
phy,  as  foon  as  a  good  verfion  from  the  pen  of  au  abler  traniV 
lator  than  I  am  (hall  be  completed.” 
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Note  relating  to  figs.  7.  8.  and  9.  ec  Independently  of 
'the  advantages  refulting  from  the  wheel  fig.  7.  lofing  no  water 
at  all,  another  advantage,  which  is  not  evident  at  firft  fight, 
deferves  to  be  explained.  To  that  effeft,  let  A,  fig.  14.  re- 
prefent  the  aftual  way  of  filling  the  buckets  ;  and  B,  the  me¬ 
thod  I  am  how  propofing.  If  thefe  two  buckets  are  placed  at 
equal  diftance  from  a  common  centre  of  gravity  C,  and  filled 
■with  the  fame  quantity  of  water,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  the 
pofition  of  that  water  in  the  buckets,  B  adds  more  powerfully 
■than  A,  and  confequently  will  overpower  it  upon  that  centre. 
If,  befides,  the  impulfe  or  fhock  of  the  water  on  fuch  wheels  is 
worth  being  reckoned,  that  impulfe  ailing  ati  b,  at  a  greater 
■diftance  from  the  common  centre  than  at  a  a,  its  power  will 
confequently  be  greater.” 

Note  relating  to  figs.  5.  and  6.  “  Four,  fix,  or  more 

chefts  either  retlilinear  or  curvilinear,  acting  as  feen  in  figs.  5. 
and  6.  may  be  difpofed  as  two  or  three  pair  of  fcales.  The 
rods  which  communicate  the  motion  may  be  engaged  or  dif- 
engaged  at  pleafure,  fo  that  when  one  fcale  of  the  firft  pair  is 
in  motion  to  be  emptied,  the  other  fcale  is  at  reft ;  the  firft 
fcale  of  the  fecond  pair  is  adding  by  its  gradual  gravity,  and 
falling  from  A  to  O,  and  the  other  fcale  is  empty,  and  riling 
from  O  to  A,  and  fo  on.  The  whole  ought  to  be  fo  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  water  may  fucceffively,  and  almoft  without  in¬ 
terruption,  flow  out  of  one  of  the  upright  chefts  P,  and  that  the 
moving  power  has  only  one  cheft  to  move.  It  is  underftood 
that  the  wheels  intended  to  be  the  moving  power  belong  to  any 
machinery,  fuch  as  corn  or  paper-mills,  pump-work,  or  any 
other  machine  whatever. 

■  “  The  following  allegations,  if  they  turn  out  to  be  founded 
on  fadls,  will  prove  much  in  favour  of  my  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  fridlion  between  fluids  and  folid  bodies.  If  a  copper- 
bottomed  ihip  is  examined  (which  I  never  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do)  as  loon  as  it  arrives  from  a  long  voyage,  I  think  it 
will  be  feen,  1,  That  the  metallic  bright nefs  has  been  re- 
ftorcd  to  the  copper  by  the  inceflant  percufiion  of  the  water. 
2,  That,  that  effect  is  the  greateft  on  the  parts  which  are  the 
neareft  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  3,  That  it  decreafes  in 
proportion  to  the  diftance  from  that  furface.  4,  That  on  all 
the  parts  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  ihip  (at  which  parts  the 
fridlion,  if  any,  ought  to  be  more  ftrongly  felt,  owing  as 
much  to  their  almoft  horizontal  fituation,as  to  the  column  of 
water  bearing  heavier  upon  them,  in  the  ratio  of  its  depth), 
the  copper  is  totally  covered  with  verdegris,  confequently  has 
experienced  no  friction  at  all ;  fince  an  mediant  motion,  dur¬ 
ing  fix  months  or  more,  has  not  been  able  to  produce  an  ef¬ 
fect  equal  to  that  which  could  have  been  attained  by  flight-ly 
rubbing  with  the  finger  during  a  few  minutes.  5,  If  a  piece 
of  copper  be  taken  from  the  part  near  the  furface  of  the  water, 
acd  another  near  the  keel,  it  will  be  found  that  the  firft  has 
loft  of  its  original  tbicknefs,  and  that  the  fecond  has  loft  no¬ 
thing  but  by,  the  chemical  operation  of  the  acid  of  the  water 
acting  upon  the  copper.  If  thefe  afifertions  be  confirmed  by 
facts,  they  will  be  ltrong  arguments  againft  the  fupporters  of 
the  dodtrine  of  fridlion  in  fluids.” 

Under  theftiame  of  Water- Works,  may  be  comprehend¬ 
ed  almoft  every  hydraulic  firudiure  or  contrivance ;  fuch  as, 
canals,  conduits,  locks,  mills,  water-engines,  &c.  But  they 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  two  general  heads,  ift. 
Works  which  have  for  their  objedt  the  condudting,  railing, 
or  otherwife  managing  of  water;  and,  adly,  Works  which 
derive  their  efficacy  from  theumpufe  or  other  adtion  of  water. 
The  firft  clafs  comprehends  the  methods  of  fimply  condudting 
water  in  aqueducts  or  in  pipes  for  the  fupply'  of  domeftic 
cc-nfumption  or  the  working  of  machinery.  It  comprehends 
alfo  the  methods  of  procuring  the  fupplies  neceflary  for  thefe 
purpofes,  by  means  of  pumps,  water  or  fire  engines.  It  alfo 


comprehends  the  fubfequent  management  of  the  water  thus 
condudted,  whether  in  order  to  make  the  proper  diftribution 
of  it  according  to  the  demand,  or  to  employ  it  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  navigation,  by  lockage,  or  other  contrivances. — And 
in  the  profecution  of  thefe  things  many  fubordinate  problems 
will  occur,  in  which  pradtice  will  derive  great  advantages  from 
a  fcientific  acquaintance  with  the  lubjedi.  The  fecond  clafs  of 
water-works  is  of  much  greater  variety,  comprehending  almoft 
every  kind  of  hydraulic  machine  ;  and  would  of  itfelf  fill  vo¬ 
lumes.  Many  ot  thefe  have  already  occurred  in  various  articles 
of  this  Didtionary.  In  deferibing  or  treating  them,  we  have 
tacitly  referred  the  difeuffion  of  their  general  principles,  in 
which  they  all  iftf.  coble  each  other,  to  foine  article  where 
they  could  be  taken  in  a  connedted  body,  fufceptible  of  ge¬ 
neral  lcientiric  difeuffion,  independent  of  the  circumftances- 
which  of  neceffity  introduced  the  particular  modifications 
required  by  the  ufes  to  which  the  ftrudtnres  were  to  be  applied. 

WATERFORD,  a  city  andfea-port  of  Ireland,  in  a  county 
of  the  lame  name,  with  a  biihop’s  lee.  It  is  the  fecond  place 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  wealthy,  populous  city,  enjoying 
many  ample  privileges.  The  fireets  are  narrow,  and  the  air  is 
not  very  healthy;  but  it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  feated  as 
well  lor  trade  as  any  in  the  world,  and  fhips  of  the  greateft 
burden  may  ride  at  the  quay.  It  Hands  on  the  river  Sure, 
eight  miles  north  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  twenty-fix  fiouth 
of  Kilkenny,  and  feventy-five  louth  by  weft  of  Dublin,  W„ 
Long.  6.  54.  N.  Lat.  32.  18. 

Waterford,  a  county  of  Ireland,  forty-fix  miles  in 
length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth  :  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
St.  George’s  Channel  ;  on  the  weft  by  Cork ;  on  the  nort  h 
by  the  river  Sure,  which  feparates  it  from  Tipperary  and  Kil¬ 
kenny  ;  and  on  the  ealt  by  Waterford  Haven,  which  parts 
ft  from  Wexford.  It  contains  feventy-one  parilhes.  It  is  a 
fine  country,  very  pleafant  and  rich,  and  the  principal  place 
is  of  the  fame  name. 

WATERING,  in  the  manufadlures,  is  to  give  a  luftre  to 
fluffs.  See.  by  wetting  them  lightly  with  gum-water,  and  then 
palling  them  through  the  prefs  or  calender  whether  hot  or 
cold.  The  gum-water  ought  to  be  pure,  thin,  and  clear, 
otherwife  the  folds  of  the  ftuff  will  all  (tick  together  :  the  ope¬ 
ration  mull  alfo  be  performed  when  the  water  is  very  hot;  that 
it  may  penetrate. 

Watering  Meadcxcs.  See  Meadows, 

WATERLAND  (Dr.  Daniel),  a  learned  Englilh  divine, 
who  diftinguilhed  himfelf  greatly  in  theological  controverfies, 
was  born  in  1683  at  Wafely  in  Lincblnihire,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  reftor.  He  had  his  academical  learning  at 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  drew  up  a  uleful 
tra6l,  which  went  through  feveral  editions,  entitled.  Advice 
to  a  Young  Student,  -with  a  Method  of  Study  for  the  firft  four 
Years.  In  1713  he  became  matter  of  the  college,  was  loon 
after  appointed  chaplain  to  George  I.  and  in  1720  preached 
the  firft  courfe  of  lectures  founded  by  Lady  Moyer  in  defence 
of  our  Lord’s  divinity.  He  went  through  feveral  promotions  : 
and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  in  1740  was  canon  of  Windfor, 
archdeacon  of  Middl,elex,  and  vicar  of  Twickenham.  Be¬ 
fides  his  controverfial  writings,  he  publiffied  two  volumes  of 
fermons. 

W ATLING-  st  reet.  See  Wa  r. 

WATSON  (Dr.  Robert),  an  elegant  hiftorian,  was  bom 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1730.  He  was 
the  fon  of  an  apothecary  of  that  [lace,  who  was  alfo  a  brewer. 
Having  gone  through  the  ufual -courfe  of  languages  and  phi— 
lofophy  at  the  fchool  and  univerfity  of  bis  native  place,  and 
alfo  entered  on  the  ftudy  or  divinity,  a  defirc  of  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  larger  circle  of  literati,  and  of  improving 
himfelf  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  carried  him,  firft  to  the 
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university  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric  ;  and  met  with  the 
countenance,  approbation,  and  friendship  of  Lord  Kames,  Mr. 
Hume,  with  other  men  of  genius  and  learning. 

At  this  time  he  had  become  a  preacher ;  and  a  vacancy 
having  happened  in  one  of  the  churches  of  St.  Andrew's,  he 
ottered  himfelf  a  candidate  for  that  living,  but  was  difappoint- 
ed.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  patent  from  the  crown,  confti- 
tuting  him  profeffor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  ;  and  read  to 
his  Students  a  courle  of  metaphy'fics  and  logics  on  the  mod  en¬ 
lightened  plan.  By  his  hiftory  of  Philip  II.  Dr.  Watfon  at¬ 
tained  in  his  life-time  a  contiderable  degree  of  celebrity ;  jmd 
his  hiftory  of  Philip  III.  publifhed  after  his  death,  has  added 
to  his  fame.  Of  his  laft  performance,  however,  he  has  only 
completed  the  four  firil  books;  the  two  la!t  were  written  by 
the  editor  of  his  manufcript,  at  the  defire  of  the  guardians  of 
his  children. 

On  the  death  oPPrincipal  Tulideph,  Dr.  Watfon,  through 
the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  was  appointed  his  fucceffor;  in  which 
ftation  he  lived  only  a  few  years.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  profeitor  of  divinity  in  St.  Mary’s  College,  St. 
Andrew’s,  and  by  this  lady  he  had  five  daughters,  who  fiir- 
vived  him. 

WAITS  (Dr.  Ifaac),  a  learned  and  eminent  dilfenting  mi- 
nifter,  was  born  at  Southampton  in  1674,  of  parents  eminent 
for  piety,  and  confiderable  fufferers  for  conlcience-fake.  In 
1690  he  was  lent  up  to  London  for  academical  education  un¬ 
der  the  tuition  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  ;  and  in 
1696  was  himfelf  engaged  as  tutor  to  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Har- 
topp,  baronet,  at  Stoke  Newington.  He  began  to  preach  in 
1698,  and  met  with  general  acceptance;  and  after  officiating 
for  three  years  as  an  ailiftant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ifaac  Chauncy, 
he  lucceeded  in  his  paftoral  charge  in  1702,  and  continued  to 
prefide  over  that  church  as  long  as  he  lived.  Though  his 
whole  income  did  not  amount  to  an  hundred  a-year,  he  allot¬ 
ted  one  third  .of -it  to  the  poor.  Pie  died  in  1748.  His  nu¬ 
merous  works  have  rendered  his  name-famous  among  people 
of  every  denomination,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
they  have  been  tranflated  into  a  variety  of  languages.  His 
Lyric  Poems,  his  Pfalms  and  Hymns,  and  his  Divine  Songs 
for  Children,  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  poetical  talents,  and 
have  had  an  amazing  number  of  editions.  His  logic  and  phi- 
lolophy  have  been  much  admired.  He  alfo  wrote  works  upon 
a  variety  of  other  fubje&s,  and  printed  feveral  volumes  of  his 
lermons.  He  was  admired  for  the  mildnels  and  benevolence 
ot  his  difpofition  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  manners.  After  his 
death,  his  works  were  colle&ed,  and  publiffied  in  fix  volumes 
quarto. 

WAVE,  in  philofophy,  a  cavity  in  the  furface  of  water,  or 
other  fluids,  with  an  elevation  afide  thereof.  The  waves  of 
the  fea  are  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  accidental.  The  natural 
waves  are  thofe  which  are  exactly  proportioned  in  fize  to  the 
ltrength  of  the  wind,  whole  blowing  gives  origin  to  them. 
The  accidental  waves  are  thofe  occationcd  by  the  wind’s  re¬ 
ading  upon  itfelf  by  repercuffion  from  hills  and  mountains, 
or  high  ffiores,  and  by  the  waffiing  of  the  waves  themfclves  ; 
otherwife  of  the  natural  kind,  againft  rocks  and  lhoals :  all 
thefc  cafes  give  the  waves  an  elevation,  which  they  can  never 
have  in  their  natural  (late.  For  the  height  of  the  waves,  and 
falling  them  by  means  of  oil,  fee  Sea, 

WAVED,  in  heraldry,  is  laid  of  a  bordure,  or  any  ordi¬ 
nary  or  charge,  in  a  coat  of  arms,  having  its  outlines  indented 
in  manner  ot  the  rifing  and  falling  of  waves  :  it  is  ufed  to  de¬ 
note,  that  the  rirft  of  the  family  in  whofe  arms  it  Hands,  ac¬ 
quired  its  honours  by  fea-fervice. 

WAVING,  in  the  lea-language,  is  the  making  figns  to  a 
veflbl  to  come  near  or  keep  off. 


WAX,  or  Bees  Wax,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  firm  and  folid 
fubfiance,  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
formed  by  the  bees  from  the  pollen  of  flowers.  See  Apis, 
The  beft  fort  is  that  of  a  lively  yellow  colour,  and  an  agree¬ 
able  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  honey :  when  new,  it  is 
toughifli,  yet  eafy  to  break  ;  but  by  age  it  becomes  harder  and 
more  brittle,  lofes  its  fine  colour,  and  in  a  great  meafure  its 
fmell. 

It  appears  that  wax  and  the  pollen  have  for  their  balls -a  fat 
oil,  which  palfes  to  the  ftate  of  refin  bv  its  combination  with 
oxygene.  If  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be  ctigefted  Upon 
fixed  oil  for  feveral  months,  it  pafles  to -a  ftate  refembling  wax. 
Wax,  by  repeated  diftillations,  affords  an  oil  which  pofiefies 
all  the  properties  of  volatile  oils.  It  is  reduced  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid  by  combuftion.  The  colouring  matter  of  wax 
is  infoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Fixed  alkalis  dilfolve  wax,  and  render  it  foluble  in  water.  It 
is  this  faponaceous.folution  which  forms  the  punic  wax.  It  may 
be  ufed  as  the  bafis  of  feveral  colours ;  and  may  be  made  into 
an  excellent  pafte  for  walking  the  hands.  Ammoniac  like- 
wifewife  difiblves  it ;  and  as  this  folvent  is  evaporable,  it 
ought  to  be  prelerred  when  it  is  propofed  to  ufe  the  wax  as  a 
varnilh. 

From  the  common  yellow  wax,  by  bleaching,  is  formed 
white  wax,  fometimes  called,  very  improperly,  virgin-wax. 
The  greater  the  furface  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  the 
fooner  and  more  perfectly  this  operation  is  performed.  The 
ulual  way  is  10  melt  the  wax  in  hot  water  ;  when  melted,  they 
prefs  it  through  a  flrainer  of  tolerably  fine  linen,  and  pour  it 
into  round  and  very  fhallow  moulds.  When  hardened  by  cool¬ 
ing,  it  is  taken  out  and  expoled  to  the  fun  and  air,  fprinkling 
it  now  and  then  with  water,  and  often  turning  it :  by  this 
means  it  foon  becomes  white.  The  beft  fort  is  of  a  clear 
and  almoft  tranfparent  whitenefs,  dry,  hard,  brittle,  and  of 
an  agreeable  fmell,  like  that  of  the  yellow  wax,  but  much 
weaker. 

The  common  yellow  wax  is  of  very  great  ufe  both  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  in  many  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  It  has  been 
fometimes  given  internally  in  dyfenteries  and  erolions  of  the 
inteftines ;  but  its  great  ufe  is  in  the  making  ointments  and 
platters,  and  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  the  lhops  owe  their 
confidence  to  it.  The  white  wax  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  fome 
of  the  cerates  and  ointments  of  the  (hops ;  arid  is  ufed  in  making- 
candles,  and  in  many  of  Vhc  nicer  arts  and  manufactures  where 
wax  is  required. 

Scaling- Wax,  or  Spanijh- Wax,  is  a  compofition  of  gum 
lac,  melted  and  prepared  with  relins,  and  coloured  with  fame 
fuitable  pigment.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  fealing-wax  in  ufe  ; 
the  one  hard,  intended  for  fealirig  letters,  and  other  Inch  pur- 
pofes ,  the  other  foft,  defigned  for  receiving  the  impreffions 
of  feals  of  office  to  charters,  patents,  and  Inch  written  inliru- 
ments.  The  beft  hard  red  fealing-wax  is  made  by  mixing  two 
parts  of  fliell-lac,  well  powdered,  and  relln  and  vermilion, 
powdered,  of  each  one  part,  and  melting  this  combined 
powder  over  a  gentle  fire :  and  when  the  ingredients  feem 
thoroughly  incorporated,  working  the  wax  into  lticks.  Seed- 
lac  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  fliell-lac  ;  and  inftead  of  refin, 
boiled  venice  turpentine  may  be  ufed.  A  coarfer,  hard,  red 
fealing-wax  may  be  made,  by  mixing  two  parts  of  refin,  anti 
of  fliell-lac,  or  vermilion  and  red-lead,  mixed  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  the  vermilion  to  two  of  the  red -lead,  of 
each  one  part ;  an<l  proceeding  as  in  the  former  preparation. 
For  a  cheaper  kind,  the  vermilion  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
fliell-lac  alfo,  for  very  coarfe  ufes.  Wax  of  other  colours  is 
made  by  fubftituting  other  colouring  matters  for  vermilion, 
as  verditer  for  blue,  ivory  black  for  black  wax.  For  uncolour- 
cd,  loft  fealing  wax,  take  of  becs-wax,  one  pound;  of  tux- 
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pent'me,  three  ounces;  and  of  olive-oil  one  ounce  ;  place 
them  in  a  proper  vellel  over  the  fire,  and  let  them  boil  for  tome 
time  ;  and  the  wax  will  be  then  fit  to  be  formed -into  rolls  or 
cakes  for  ufe.  For  red,  black,  green,  blue,  yellow,  and  purple 
loft  fealing-wax,  add  to  the  preceding'  compofition  an  ounce 
or  more  of  any  ingredients  direfted  above  for  colouring  the 
hard  fealino--wax,  and  ftir  the  mals  till  the  colouring;  insure- 
dients  be  incorporated  with  the  wax. 

Wa x-IFork,  the  reprefentation  of  the  faces.  See.  of  perfons 
living  or  dead ;  made  by  applying  platter  of  Paris  in  a  kind 
of  pafte,  and  thus  forming  a  mould  containing  the  exaft  re- 
prelentation  of  the  features.  Into  this  mould  melted  wax  is 
poured,  and  thus  a  kind  of  mafks  is  formed  ;  which  being 
painted  and  let  with  glafs  eyes,  and  the  figures  drolled  in  their 
.proper  habits,  they  bear  luch  a  refemblance  that  it  is  difficult 
to  diftingnifh  between  the  copy  and  the  original. 

WAY,  a  paflage  or  road.  The  Roman  ways  are  divided 
into  confular,  praetorian,  military,  andquiblic ;  and  of  thefe 
we  have  four  remarkable  ones  in  England:  the  firft  Wat- 
ling-ftreet,  or  Watheling-fireet,  leading  from  Dover  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Dunfiable,  Toucetter,  Atterflon,  and  the  Severn,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  Anglefea  in  Wales.  The  fecond,  called  lli- 
henilil  or  Ikenild jirect ,  ftretches  from  Southampton  over -the 
river  Ills  at  Newbridge ;  thence  by  Camden  and  Lichfield  ; 
then  palle3  the  Derwent  near  Derby,  and  ends  at  Tin  mouth. 
The  third,  called  Fq/Je-uay,  bccaufe  in  fome  places  it  was 
never  perfected,  but  lies  as  a  large  ditch,  leads  from  Cornwall 
through  Devonfliire,  by  Tethbury,  near  Stow  in  the  Wolds  ; 
and  befide  Coventry  to  Leicetter,  Newark,  and  lb  to  Lincoln. 
The  fourth,  called  Erming,  or  Erminage  flrcct,  extends  from 
St.  David’s,  in  Wales,  to  Southampton. 

Way  Covert,  Gang,  Hatch.  See  Co  vert- If  hr//,  Gang, 
&c. 

Way  of  a  Ship,  is  fometimes  the  fame  as  her  rake,  or  run 
forward  or  backward  :  but  this  term  is  moll  commonly  under- 
ftood  of  her  failing. 

WAY-Leares,  in  the  coal  bufinefs.  SeeCoALERY. 

Rights  of  Wavs,  in  law.  This  may  be  grounded  on  a 
fpecial  permiffion ;  as  when  the  owner  of  the  land  grants  to 
another  a  liberty  of  palling  over  his  grounds,  to  go  to  church, 
to  market,  or  the  like  :  in  which  cafe  the  gift  or  grant  is  par¬ 
ticular,  and  confined  to  the  grantee  alone ;  it  dies  with  the 
perfon  :  and  if  the  grantee  leaves  the  country,  he  cannot  af- 
fign  over  his  right  to  any  other  ;  nor  can  he  juitify  taking  an¬ 
other  perfon  in  his  company.  A  way  may  be  alio  by  pre- 
feription ;  as  if  all  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  fuch  a  farm 
have  immemorialiy  ufed  to  crofs  another’s  ground  :  for  this 
immemorial  ufage  fuppoles  an  original  grant,  whereby  a  right 
of  way  thus  appurtenant  to  land  may  clearly  be  created.  A 
right  of  way  may  alfo  arife  by  aft  and  operation  of  law  ;  for  if 
a  man  grants  me  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  middle  of  his  field, 
he  at  the  lame  time  tacitly  and  impliedly  gives  me  a  way  to 
come  at  it ;  and  I  may  crols  his  land  for  that  purpofe  with¬ 
out  trel’pals.  For  when  the  law'  doth  give  any  thing  to  one, 
it  giveth  impliedly  whatloever  is  necelfary  for  enjoying  the 
fame.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome,  where  a 
man  had  the  right  of  way  over  another’s  land,  and  the  road 
was  out  of  repair,  he  who  had  the  right  of  way  might  go 
over  any  part  of  the  land  he  pleafed :  which  was  the  efta- 
blifhed  rule  in  public  as  well  as  private  ways.  And  the  law 
of  England,  in  both  cafes,  feems  to  correlpond  with  the  Ro¬ 
man. 

WAYFARING  Tree.  See  Viburnum. 

WAYWODE,  is  properly  a  title  given  the  governors  of 
the  chief  places  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy. 
The  palatines,  or  governors  of  provinces  in  Poland,  alfo  bear 
the  quality  of  zcat/wodes ,  or  uaiwodes.  The  Poles  like  wife  call 


the  princes  of  Wall achia  and  Moldavia  tcayaodes  ;  as  eflectn- 
ing  them  no  other  than  on  the  foot  of  governors;  pretending 
that  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  provinces  of  Poland.  Every  - 
where  elfe  thefe  are  called  hofpodars.  Du  Cange  fays,  that 
the  name  isayvcode  is  uied  in  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  for  a  general  of  an  army  :  and  Leunclavius,  in  his  Pan- 
defts  of  Turkey,  tells  us,  it  ulually  fignific-s  captain  or  com¬ 
mander. 

WEANING,  putting  a  child  away  from  the  bread,  and 
bringing  It  to  ufe  common  food. 

WEAR,  or  Week,  a  great  flank  or  dam  in  a  river,  fit¬ 
ted  for  the  taking  of  fifh,  or  for  conveying  the  dream  to  a 
mill.  New  .  wears  are  not  to  be  made,  or  others  altered,  to 
the  nuifance  of  the  public,  under  a  certain  penalty.  See 
River. 

AVEARING,  or  Ateering,  in  feamandfip.  See.  Sea¬ 
manship. 

WEASEL,  in  zoology.  See  Mustela. 

AA’EATHER,  the  date  or  difpodtion  of  the  atmofphere, 
with  regard  to  moifture  or  drought,  heat  or  cold,  wind  or 
calm,  rain,  hail,  froft,  fnow,  fog,  ftc.  See  Atmosphere, 
Rain,  Heat,  Wind,  Hail,  Frost,  See.  As  it  is  in  the 
atmofphere  that  all  plants  and  animals  live  and  breathe,  and 
as  that  appears  to  be  the  great  principle  of  mod  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  alterations.  See.  there  does  not  deem 
any  thing,  in  all  philofophv,  of  more  immediate  concernment 
to  us  than  the  date  of  the  weather.  In  effeft,  all  living  things- 
are  only  allemblagcs,  or  bundles  of  veil  els,  whofe  juices  are 
kept  moving  by  the  preiTure  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  which  by 
that  motion  maintain  life.  So  that  any  alterations  in  the 
rarity  or  denfity,  the  heat,  purity.  See.  of  that  mud  necef- 
farily  be  attended  with  proportionable  ones  in  thefe.  AArhat 
great,  yet  regular  alterations,  a  little  change  of  weather  makes 
in  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  or  in  a  piece 
of  firing,  &c.  every  body  knows,  in  the  common  indance  of 
barometers,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  &c.  and  it  is  ow¬ 
ing  partly  to  our  inattention,  and  partly  to  our  unequal,  in¬ 
temperate  courfe  of  living,  that  we  do  not  feel  as  great  and 
as  regular  ones  in  the  tubes,  chords,  and  fibres  of  our  owit 
bodies. 

It  is  certain,  a  great  part  of  the  brute  creation  have  a  fen- 
fibility,  and  fagacity,  this  way,  beyond  mankind  ;  and  yet, 
without  any  means  or  difpofition  thereto,  more  than  wej 
except  that  their  velfels,  fibres,  See.  being,  in  other  refpeft?, 
in  one  equable  habitude ;  the  fame  or  a  proportionable  caufe 
from  without,  has  always  a  like  or  proportionable  effeft  on 
them  ;  that  is,  their  vellels  are  regular  barometers,  &c.  af- 
fefted  only  from  one  external  principle ;  viz.  the  difpofition 
of  the  atmofphere ;  whereas  ours  are  afted  on  by  divers  from 
within,  as  well  as  without :  lome  of  which  cheek,  impede,  and 
prevent,  the  aftion  of  others. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  wanting  than  a  juft  theory  of 
the  weather,  on  mechanical  principles.  But,  in  order  to  that, 
a  complete  hiltory  of  the  weather  will  be  required.  If  regiders 
were  carefully  kept  in  divers  parts  of  the  glube,  for  a  good  fe- 
ries  of  years,  we  fhould  be  enabled  to  determine  the  direc¬ 
tions,  breadth,  and  bounds  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  weather 
they  bring  with  them  ;  the  correfpondence  between  the  weather 
of  divers  places,  and  the  dependence  between  one  lort  and  an¬ 
other  at  the  fame  place.  In  time,  no  doubt,  we  might  learn 
to  foretel  divers  great  emergencies  ;  as,  extraordinary  heats, 
rains,  frofts,  droughts,  dearths,  plagues  and  other  epidemical 
difeafes,  & c. 

The  members  of  our  Royal  Society,  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  many  authors  of  note,  have  made  confidcr- 
able  effays  this  way,  and  the  praftice  of  keeping  meteorolo¬ 
gical  journals  has,  of  late  years,  become  very  general.  For 
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ijiltraftion3  and  examples  pertaining  to  this  fubjeft,  fee  Phil. 
Tranfi-  vol.  lxv.  part  ii.  art.  1 6. 

Eraf  Bartholin,  has  obfervations  of  the  weather  for  every 
day  throughout  the  year  1671.  Mr.  W.  Merle  made  the  like 
at  Oxford,  for  feven  years,  with  a  very  remarkable  care  and 
accuracy.  Dr.  Plott  did  the  lame  at  the  fame  place,  for  the 
year  1684.:  Mr.  Hillier,  atCapeCorfe,  for  the  years  1686, 
1687.  Mr.  Hunt,  &c.  at  Grefham  College,  for  the  years 
1695,  1696.  Dr.  Derham,  at  Upminfler  in  Efl'ex,  for  the 
years  1691,  1692,  1697,  1698,  1699,  1703,  1704,  1705. 
Mr.  Townley,  in  Lancatliire,  in  1697,  1698.  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  at  Emin  in  China,  for  the  years  1698,  1699,  1700, 
1701.  Mr.  Locke,  at  Oats  in  Elfex,  1692.  Dr.  Scheuchzer, 
at  Zurich,  in  1708 :  and  Dr.  Tilly,  at  Pifa,  the  lame  year. 
See  the  Phil.  Tranfattions. 

The  form  of  Dr.  Derham’s  obfervations  afford  a  good  fpe- 
cimen  of  a  journal  of  this  kind;  obferving  that  he  notes  the 
flrength  of  the  winds,  by  o,  1,  2,3,  &c.  and  the  quantity 
of  rain  as  it  fell  through  a  tunnel,  in  pounds  and  cente- 
fimals. 


Day.  Hour. 

Weather. 

Wind. 

Barometer. 

Rain. 

27  7 

Fair. 

S.  W.  2 

29  37 

1  52 

1 2 

Rain. 

S.  W.  by  W.  5 

29  3  4 

9 

Stormy,- 

0 

29  88 

0  29 

We  have  feveral  fchemes  for  keeping  meteorological  jour¬ 
nals  or  diaries  of  the  weather,  extant  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa6tions,  the  Medical  Effays  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  other 
books.  The  Ephemerides  Ultraieblinse  may  alfo  be  confulted. 
The  inftruments  requifite  for  fuch  journal,  are  a  barometer, 
thermometer,  anemofcope,  and  ombrometer,  which  fee  in  their 
proper  places. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  ufe  of  fuch  hiftories,  we  fhall  add 
fome  general  remarks,  drawn  from  them  by  Dr.  Derham ; 
and,  1.  That  foggy  weather  makes  the  mercury  rife  in  the 
barometer,  as  well  as  the  .north  wind.  The  caufe,  he  fuggefts, 
probably  enough,  to  be  the  acceffion  of  the  load  of  vapour  to  the 
former  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  Milling  weather  he  like- 
wife  obferves  to  have  the  like  effedt.  2.  The  cold  and  heats  in 
England  and  Switzerland  begin  and  end  nearly  about  the  fame 
time  :  nay,  and  any  remarkable  weather,  efpecial-ly  if  it  con¬ 
tinue  any  while,  afFedts  one  place  as  well  as  the  other.  3.  That 
the  remarkably  cold  days  in  June,  anno  1708,  were  found,  in 
Switzerland  to  precede  ours,  commonly  by  about  five  days, 
or  more ;  and  that  the  remarkable  heats  in  the  following, 
months  began  to  abate  in  both  places  about  the  fame  time  ; 
only  lomewhat  looner  here  than  there.  4.  That  though  the 
winds  in  both  places  frequently  agree,  yet  they  oftener  differ. 

5.  That  the  barometer  is  always  lower  at  Zurich  than  at  Up- 
minfter,  by  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  above  two  Eng- 
lilh  inches;  but  the  common  difference  is  about  half  an  inch. 
Which  may  be  folved  either  by  fuppofing  Zurich  fituate  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  higher  above  the  level  of  the  lea  than  Up- 
niinfter ;  or  elfe,  by  fuppofing  that  part  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  as  lying  near  the  line,  to  be  higher,  and  more  dillant 
from  the  centre  than  ours  is,  which  lies  nearer  the  pole. 

6.  That  the  barometers  generally  rife  and  fall  together  at  far 
diftant  places  :  though  this  agreement  of  the  barometer  is 
not  fo  conitant  between  Zurich  and  Upmiafter,  as  in  places 
nearer  home ;  viz.  at  London  and  Paris  ;  where,  again,  the 
agreement  is  not  fo  great  as  between  Upminfter  and  Lan- 
cafhire.  7.  That  the  variations  of  the  barometer  are  greateR 
as  the  places  are  neareft  the  pole.  Thus,  e.  gr.  the  mercury 
at  London  has  a  greater  range  by  two  or  three  lines  than  at 
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Paris;  and  at  Pans  a  greater  than  at  Zurich.  In  fome  places 
near  the  equinoctial,  there  is  fcarce  any  variation  at  all.  See 
Barometer.  8.  That  the  rain  inSwitzerland  and  Italy  is  much 
greater  in  quantity,  throughout  the  year,  than  that  in  Elfex, 
yet  the  rains  are  more  frequent,  i.  e.  there  are  more  rainy  days, 
in  Elfex,  than  at  either  of  thofe  places.  For  the  proportion  of 
the  annual  rains  that  fall  in  feveral  places  and  feafons,  lee 
Rain.  9.  That  cold  contributes  greatly  to  rain;  and  that, 
apparently,  by  condenfing  the  fufpending  vapours,  and  making 
them  defcend.  Thus,  very  cold  months,  or  1'eal'ons,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  followed  immediately  by  very  rainy  ones ;  and  cold 
fummers  are  always  wet  ones.  10.  That  high  ridges  of' 
mountains,  as  the  Alps,  and  the  fnows  with  which  they  are 
covered,,  not  only  affecd  the  neighbouring  places  by  the  cold, 
rains,  vapours,  &c.  they  produce  ;  hart  even  diltant  countries, 
as  England,  often  partake  of  their  effebds.  Thus,  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  colds,  December,  1708,  and  the  relaxations  thereof, 
were  felt  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  feveral  days  before  they 
reached  us  ;  an  indication,  Dr.  Derham  thinks,  that  they  were 
derived  from  them  to  us.  See  a  collection  of  ingenious  obfer¬ 
vations,  and  meteorological  conjectures  d>y  Dr.  Franklin,  in. 
his  Experiments,  See:  p.  182,  See.  See  Evaporation, "Rain, 
and  Wind. 

Pragnojlichs  of  the  Weather.  We  do  not  here  mean  to 
obtrude  the  idle,  arbitrary  obfervations  of  fanciful  people  upon 
our  readers  ;  but  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  what  has  a  vifible 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things. 

1.  Then,  f‘  a  thick,  dark  fky,  lafting  for  fome  time,  with¬ 
out  either  fun  or  rain,  always  becomes  firft  fair,  then  foul,” 
i.  e.  it  changes  to  a  fair  clear  fky,  before  it  turns  to  rain.  This 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  obferved,  who  kept  a  register  of  the 
weather  for  thirty  years,  fince  put  into  Dr.  Derham’s  hands  by 
his  grandfon  the  learned  Dr.  S.  Clarke:  he  fays,  he  fcarce 
ever  knew  it  to  fail ;  at  lead:  when  the  wind  was  in  any  of  the 
ealterly  points  ;  but  Dr.  Derham  has  obferved  the  rule  to  hold 
good,  be  the  wind  where  it  will.  And  the  caufe  is  obvious. 
The  atmofphere  is  replete  with  vapours,  which,  though  fuffi- 
cient  to  refleCt  and  intercept  the  fun  s  rays  from  us,  vet  want 
denfity  to  defcend ;  and  while  the  vapours  continue  in  the  fame 
Rate,  the  weather  will  do  fo  too.  Accordingly,  fuch  weather 
is  generally  attended  with  moderate  warmth,  and  with  little  or 
no  wind  to  dilturb  the  vapours,  and  a  heavy  atmofphere  to. 
fuftain  them ;  the  barometer  being  commonly  high.  But 
when  the  cold  approaches,  and,  by  condenfing,  drives  the  va¬ 
pours  into  clouds  or  drops,  then  way  is  made  for  the  fun- 
beams  ;  till  the  fame  vapours,  being  by  farther  condcnfation 
formed  into  rain,  fall  down  in  drops. 

2.  “  A  change  in  the  warmth  of  the  weather  is  generally- 
followed  by  a  change  of  the  wind.”  Thus,  the  northerly  and 
foutherly  winds,  commonly  efteemed  the  caufes  of  cold  and! 
warm  weather,  are  really  the  effects  of  the  cold  or  warmth  of 
the  atmofphere;  of  which  Dr.  Derham  allures  us  he  has  had 
fo  many  confirmations,  that  he  makes  no  doubt  of  it.  Thus,  it 
is  common  to  fee  a  warm  foutherly  wind  luddenty  changed  to 
the  north,  by  the  fall  of  fnow  or  hail  ;  or  to  fee  the  wind,  in  a 
cold  frolty  morning,  north,  when  the  fun  has  well  warmed 
the  earth  and  air,  wheel  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  again  turn 
northerly  or  eatterly  in  the  cold  evening. 

3.  “  Moft  vegetables  expand  their  flowers  and  down  in, 
fun-fhiny  weather ;  and  towards  the  evening,  and  again  ft  rain,, 
clofe  them  again  ;  efpecially  at  the  beginning  of  their  (lower¬ 
ing,  when  their  feeds  are  tender  and  lenfible.”  This  is  viable- 
enough  in  the  down  of  dandelion,  and  other  downs and  emi¬ 
nently  in  the  flowers  of  pimpernel ;  the  opening  and  {hinting 
of  which,  Gerard  (Herb  lib.  ii.)  obferves,  are  the  country¬ 
man's  weathcr-wj'er,  whereby  he  foretels  the  weatb*  •  ft  ti.o 
following  day.  The  rule  is,  if  the  flowers  be  dole  Unit  up.  it 
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betokens  rain,  and  foul  weather  :  if  they  be  fpread  abroad,  fair 
weather.  “  Ef  tSf  alia  (arbor  in  Tylis)  fmilis,foliofior  I  amen, 
rofeique for  is  ■  quern  noflu  con: pri mens,  aperire  incipit  folis  exortu , 
meridie  expandit.  Incoliz  dormire  eum  dicunt."  Plin.  Nat. 
Hilt.  lib.  xii.  cap.  n.  The  ftallc  of  trefoil.  Lord  Bacon 
obferves,  fwells  againft  rain,  and  grows  more  upright :  and 
the  like  may  be  obferved,  though  not  l'o  tenfibly,  in  the  ftaika 
of  moll  other  plants.  He  adds,  that  in  the  ftubbie-fields 
there  is  found  a  fmall  red  flower,  called  by  the  country  people 
pimpernel ;  which,  opening  in  a  morning,  is  a  fure  indication 
of  a  tine  day.  See  Sleep  of  Plants. 

That  vegetables  Ihould  be  affected  by  the  fame  caufes  that 
affect  the  weather,  is  very  conceivable  ;  if  we  conlider  them 
as  fo  many  hygrometers,  and  thermometers,  conlifting  of  an 
infinite  number  of  tracheae,  or  air-veflels  ;  by  which  they 
have  an  immediate  communication  rvith  the  air,  and  partake 
of  its  moifture,  heat,^  &c.  Thefe  tracheae  are  very  vifible  in 
the  leaf  of  the  fcabiofe,  vine,  See. 

Hence  it  is,  that  all  wood,  even  the  hardeft  and  moll  folid, 
fwells  in  moilt  weather  ;  the  vapours  eafily  infinuating  into 
the  pores  thereof :  efpecially  of  that  which  is  lighteft  and 
drieft.  And  hence  we  derive  a  very  extraordinary'  ufe  of 
wood,  viz.  for  breaking  rocks  for  millltones.  The  method  at 
the  quarries  is  this.  Having  cut  a  rock  into  a  cylinder,  they 
divide  that  into  feveral  lei's  cylinders,  by  making  holes  at 
proper  diftances  round  the  great  one  ;  the  holes  they  fill  with 
lo  many  pieces  of  fallow  wood,  dried  in  an  oven,  which,  in 
moilt  weather,  becoming  impregnated  with  the  humid  corpuf- 
cules  of  the  air,  1  well  5  and,  like  wedges,  break  or  cleave  the 
rock  into  feveral  ftones. 

Prediflions  of  the  Weather  from  the  barometer  and  moon. 
See  Barometer  and  moon. 

Weather,  in  fea-language,  is  ufed  as  an  adjective,  and 
applied  by  mariners  to  every  thing  lying  to  windward  of  a 
particular  lituation  :  thus,  a  Hup  is  laid  to  have  the  weather- 
gage  of  another,  when  the  is  farther  to  windward.  Thus 
alfo,  when  a  Ihip  under  fail  prelents  either  of  her  tides  to  the 
wind,  it  is  then  called  the  weather -fide  or  weather-board ;  and 
all  the  rigging  and  furniture  fituated  thereon  are  diltinguilhed 
by  the  fame  epithet,  as  the  weather-Jhrouds ,  the  weather-lifts , 
the  weather-braces ,  &rc. 

To  Weather,  in  fea-language,  is  to  fail  to  windward  of 
forae  lhip,  bank,  or  head-land. 

Weather- Cock,  a  moveable  vane,  in  form  of  a  cock,  or 
other  fliape,  placed  on  high,  to  be  turned  round  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  point  cut  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  blows. 

Weather -Glafs.  See  Barometer. 

WEATHERING,  among  tailors,  fignifies  the  doubling  or 
failing  by  a  head-land  or  other  place. 

WEAVING,  the  art  of  working  a  web  of  cloth,  filk,  or 
other  {tuff,  in  a  loom  with  a  lhuttle.  For  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  performed,  fee  Cloth. 

Weavixg-Lsjw,  a  machine  for  weaving  cloth,  filk,  &c.  by 
railing  the  threads  of  the  warp  in  order  to  throw  in  the  {hoot, 
and  ttrike  it  dole.  Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds,  diftin- 
guithed  by  the  different  forts  of  cloths,  {tuffs,  filks.  Sec.  in 
which  they  are  employed ;  and  which  are  chiefly  diftinguilhed 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  threads  they  rail'e  in  order 
to  work  the  warp,  either  plain  or  in  figures,  by  making  more 
or  lefs  of  the  woof  or  fnoot  appear  through  the  warp.  In 
order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  weaving,  we  {hall  here  defcribe 
the  parts  of  the  common  weaver’s  loom.  See  Plate  5.  fig.  1 . 
in  which  e  f,e f,  are  the  front  pofts,  and  g,  g,  the  back  polls  of 
the  loom  ;  /  /  /,  mm,  ra  m,  are  the  lams  in  their  place  at  Q,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  the  biddies,  and  in 
Others  the  faves.  They  are  coropofed  of  ftrong  threads. 
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ftretched  between  two  horizontal  bars,  an  upper  and  a  lower. 
”1  he  threads  of  one  lam  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  pal's  between  the 
upper  threads  of  the  warp,  while  they  admit  the  lower  threads 
to  pafs  through  loops  or  l'mall  holes  in  them,  and  the  dil’po- 
fition  of  the  threads  of  the  other  lam  is  fuch,  that  while  ther 
pafs  between  the  lower  threads  of  the  warp,  they  admit  the 
upper  threads  to  pafs  through  the  fmall  holes  juft  mentioned. 
The  lams  are  ful'pended  from  the  crofs-bar  or  lam-bea  rer  H  H, 
by  means  of  ropes  w.  n,  palfmg  from  the  upper  bars  of  the  lams 
over  the  pulleys  at  EE,  and  balanced  by  weights  at  the  other 
ends.  From  the  lower  bar  of  each  lam  or  hidclle  a  rope  palles 
to  the  treadles  or  moveable  bars  atO  O;  fo  that  when  a  foot 
prefles  a  treadle,  the  lam  fattened  to  it  finks,  while  the  other 
nl'es  by  means  of  the  balancing  weight  ful'pended  from  the 
pulley  at  E.  The  workman  then  throws  in  the  woof  by 
means  of  the  ftiuttle,  and  doles  it  by  one  or  two  llrokes  of 
the  lay  or  batten,  of  which  VB,  WB,  are  called  the  /words., 
CC  the  cap ,  or  in  Scotland  the  upper  Jhell,  DD  the  block  or 
under  Jhell,  and  EP  the  reed  or  comb  contained  between  thefe 
{hells.  LL  is  the  bench  on  which  the  workmen  fit ■,  for  the 
loom  which  our  figure  reprefents  is  con ftru tied  for  weaving 
cloth  of  fuch  a  breadth  as  to  require  two  workmen,  who  have 
their  quills  in  a  box  d  on  the  middle  of  the  bench  on  which 
they  fit.  Between  the  workmen’s  bench  and  the  batten  or  lay 
is  the  breaft-bar  I,  I,  a  lmooth  fquare  beam,  in  which  there  is 
an  opening  to  let  the  web  through  as  it  is  wove.  From  this 
opening  the  web  SS  palfes  to  the  knee-roll  or  web-beam  GG, 
round  which  it  is  rolled  by  means  of  the  {pokes,  vifible  in  the 
figure,  and  kept  from  being  unrolled  by  a  wheel  with  teeth 
and  clench,  vifible  likewife  in  the  figure.  In  fome  looms  the 
web  pafles  from  the  knee-roll  to  the  wooden  frame  X,  to  be 
dried  as  it  is  wove.  Oppofite  to  the  brealt-bar,  and  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  batten  or  lay ,  is  the  cane-roll  ox  yarn-beam,  on 
which  the  warp  is  rolled  when  put  into  the  loom,  and  from 
which  it  is  gradually  unrolled  as  the  work  proceeds.  TT  are 
bobbins  filled  with  yarn  of  the  warp  to  mend  fuch  threads  of 
it  as  may  be  broke  in  the  weaving  \  and  B  b,  B  b,  are  clues  of 
the  lame  kind  of  yarn  with  the  borders  of  the  warp,  to  mend 
fuch  threads  as  may  there  be  broken. 

Fig.  1.  reprelents  the  common  fhuttle  with  the  vacuity  in 
the  middle,  in  which  the  quill  with  the  woof  is  placed  on  a 
fpindle  or  axis.  As  this  ftiuttle  is  thrown  with  one  hand  in 
at  one  fide  of  the  warp,  and  received  with  the  other  hand  at 
the  other  fide,  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  web  is  of  a  breadth 
too  great  for  a  man  to  reach  from  one  fide  of  it  to  the  other, 
two  workmen  mult  be  employed  and  much  time  loft.  To 
remedy  this  ineonveniency,  a  new  ftiuttle  has,  in  this  country, 
been  lately  brought  into  very  general  ufe,  and  called  the  flying 
/buttle,  becaul’e  it  Hies  through  the  warp  with  wonderful  rapi¬ 
dity  on  two  fteel  rollers  UR  (fig.  3.)  This  fhuttle  is  not 
thrown  with  the  hand,  but  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by 
a  very  fimple  piece  of  machinery,  of  which  fig.  4.  will  give 
the  reader  a  fufficiently  accurate  conception.  To  each  end  of 
the  batten  or  lay  L  is  fattened  a  kind  of  open  box  B,  b,  with 
the  bottom  or  horizontal  fide  exactly  on  a  level  with  the 
threads  of  the  warp  of  the  intended  web.  In  each  of  thefe 
boxes  is  a  vertical  piece  of  wood  D,  d,  of  confiderable  thick- 
nefs,  called  a  driver.  This  driver  is  moved  eafily  on  an  iron 
fpindle  or  axis  from  one  end  of  the  box  to  the  other  by  means 
of  a  {lender  rope  CCCD,  and  a  handle  H  is  l'een  in  the 
figure.  When  the  weaver  is  to  begin  his  work,  he  lays  the 
lhuttle  on  its  rollers  in  the  box  B  with  the  iron  tip  T  (tig.  3.), 
touching,  or  almoft  touching,  the  driver  D  (fig.  4.)  Then 
moving  the  handle  H,  with  a  l'udden  jerk,  towards  the  box  b, 
the  driver  D  forces  the  fhuttle  with  a  rapid  motion  through 
the  warp  till  it  ftrikes  d,  which  is  impelled  by  the  broke  to  the 
further  end  of  the  box  b.  The  two  drivers  D  and  d  have 
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now  changed  their  petitions  in  their  refpeftive  boxes  ;  fo  that 
the  driver  which  was  at  the  front  of  its  box  before,  is  now  at 
the  farther  end  of  it,  and  vice  verfa.  Then  by  a  fudden  jerk 
of  the  hand  towards  B  the  (buttle  is  driven  back  till  it  ftrike 
D  ;  and  thus  is  the  work  continued  without  the  weaver 
having  occafion  ever  to  llretch  his  arms  from  one  margin  of 
the  web  to  the  other.  That  the  (buttle  may  not,  by  the 
unfteadinefs  of  the  workman’s  hand,  be  driven  zig-zag 
through  the  warp  or  out  of  the  place  in  which  it  ought  to 
move,  the  guiding  or  driving  rope  CCCD  is  made  to  pal's 
through  l'mooth  holes  or  loops  C,  C,  at  the  ends  of  the  ropes 
EC,  EC,  fufpended  either  from  the  crofs-bar  on  the  top  of  the 
loom  or  from  the  fwords  of  the  batten. 

WEB,  a  fort  of  tifi'ue  or  texture  formed  of  threads  inter¬ 
woven  with  each  other  ;  Come  whereof  are  extended  in  length, 
and  called  the  warp ;  others  are  drawn  acrofs,  and  called  the 
woof. 

WEDGE,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers.  See  Mechanics. 

WEDNESDAY,  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  fo  called 
from  a  Saxon  idol  named  li'odtn,  fuppofed  to  be  Mars,  wor¬ 
thipped  on  this  day. 

.^-Wednesday,  the  firll  day  of  Lent,  fo  called  from  the 
cuftom  obferved  in  the  ancient  Chriftian  church  of  penitents 
expretfing  their  humiliation  at  this  time,  by  appearing  in 
fack-cloth  and  afhes. 

WEED,  a  common  name  for  all  rank  and  wild  herbs, 
that  grow  of  themfelves,  to  the  detriment  of  other  ufeful 
herbs  they  grow  among. 

Weed,  in  the  miner’s  language,  denotes  the  degeneracy  of 
a  load  or  vein  of  fine  metal  into  an  ufelefs  marcafite. 

Weeds,  alfo  denote  a  peculiar  habit,  worn  by  the  relifts  of 
perfons  deceafed,  bv  way  of  mourning. 

WEEK,  in  chronology,  a  divifion  of  time  comprifing  feven 
days.  See  Planetary  Days  and  Sabbath. 

Pajjion- Week,  or  the  Holy  Week,  is  the  lad  week  in 
Lent,  wherein  the  church  celebrates  the  myftery  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  death  and  palbon. 

Week  or  Wyck,  in  geography,  a  parliament  and  port- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  (hire  of  Caithnefs.  W.  Long.  3.2. 
N.  Lat.  5S.  30. 

Weeks  Ember.  See  Ember. 

Teajl  of"W ef.ks.  See  Pentecost. 

WEEVEL,  Method  of  def  toying.  See  Granary. 

WEEVER,  in  ichthyology.  See  Trachinus. 

WEEVIL,  in  zoology,  a  lpecies  of  curculio.  See  Cur- 
culio. 

WEIGH,  a  weight  of  cheefe,  wool,  &c.  containing  256 
pounds  avoirdupois.  Of  corn,  the  weigh  contains  40  bufhels  ; 
of  barley  or  malt,  fix  quarters.  In  fome  places,  as  Ell'ex,  the 
weigh  of  cheefe  is  300  pounds. 

WEIGHING,  the  aft  of  examining  3  body  in  the  balance 
to  find  its  weight. 

Weighing  Anchor,  is  the  drawing  it  out  of  the  ground  it 
had  been  caft  into,  in  order  to  fet  fail,  or  quit  a  port,  road,  or 
the  like. 

WEIGHT,  in  phyfics,  a  quality  in  natural  bodies,  whereby 
they  tend  downwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Or, 
weight  may  be  defined  in  a  lefs  limited  manner,  to  be  a  power 
inherent  in  all  bodies  whereby  they  tend  to  fome  common 
point,  called  the  centre  of  gravity,  or,  t©  fpeak  more  accurately, 
to  one  another :  and  that  with  a  greater  or  lefs  velocity, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  denfe,  or  as  the  medium  they 
pals  through  is  more  or  lefs  rare.  See  Mechanics. 

Weight,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  body  of  a  known  weight 
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appointed  to  be  put  in  the  balance  againft  other  bodies  whofe 
weight  is  required. 

The  fecurify  of  commerce  depending,  in  a  good  meafure, 
on  the  jultnefs  of  weights,  which  are  ufually  ot  lead,  iron,  or 
brafs,  molt  nations  have  taken  care  to  prevent  the  falfificaiLn 
thereof,  by  (tamping  or  marking  them  by  proper  officers,  after 
being  adjulled  by  fome  original  (landard.  Thus,  in  England, 
the  (landard  of  weights  is  kept  in  the  exchequer  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  officer,  called  the  clerk  of  the  market. 

Weights  may  be  diftinguiffied  into  ancient  and  modern. 

I.  Ancient  Weights. 

I.  Thofe  of  the  ancient  Jews,  reduced  to  the  Englith  troy 
weight,  will  (land  as  in  the  following  table  : 

lb.  or.  dwt.  gr. 

Shekel  -  -  0092^ 


60 

Maneh 

- 

m 

236  IOy 

3000 

5o;Talent 

I  IJ  10  I  lO'f 

2.  Roman  weights,  reduced  to  Englith  troy  weight,  will 
(land  as  in  the  following  table  ; 

or.  dwt.  gr. 

Lentes  -  -  -  00  opjL 


4 

12 

Siliquae  -  -  0  0  3^ 

3lObolus  -  -  -  0  0  9^ 

24 

6 

2 

Scriptuli 

im  -  00  iB-jij. 

achma  -  02  6 

72 

18 

6 

>r 

96 

24 

8 

Sextula  -  0  3 

r44 

12 

6|2 

Sicilicus  -  O  4  13  f 

192 

48 

16 

8  2! 

2 

2 

4 

Duella  -  0  6  l-i 

_  7 

3  Uncia  -  0  18  5} 

576 

144 

48'  24'  8 

6 

6912 

1728 

576!  288  96 

72 

48 

36  izjLibra  10  18  13^ 

The  Roman  ounce  is  the  Engliffi  avoirdupois  ounce,  which 
they  divided  into  7  denarii,  as  well  as  8  drachmas. 


3.  Attic  freights. 

Englith  Troy  Weight, 
lb.  or.  dwt.  gr. 

Drachma  -  -  -  o  o  2  16,9 


100 

Mina 

- 

- 

I  I  IO  20 

6000 

60 

Talent 

•- 

- 

67  7  s  ® 

II.  Modern  Weights. 


t.  Englijh  JFeights. — Mr.  Renardl'on,  in  a  paper  publiflied 
in  the  Philol'ophical  Tranfaftions,  has  proved,  that  at  firll  there 
was  but  one  weight  in  England,  and  that  this  was  the  avoir¬ 
dupois.  Troy  weight  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Heniy 
VIJ. :  at  prefent,  both  the  troy  and  avoirdupois  weights  are 
ufed  in  England.  Troy  weight  feems  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Troyes,  a  town  in  France,  where  a  celebrated  fair  was 
kept.  Itis-ufed  for  weighing  gold,  filver,  jewels,  filk,  and  all 
liquors.  The  avoirdupois  is  ufed  for  weighing  other  thing*. 
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Table  of  Troy  Weight,  as  ufed  by  the 
Goldfmiths,  fyc.  Apothecaries. 

Grains.  Grains. 


24 


Penny- weight. 


4S0!  20 


240 


Ounce. 

rslpound. 


20 


60 


480 


5760 


Scruple.  3 
Dram,  3 


3 

24. 


8 


Ounce.  ^ 


2S8196  i2|Pound. 


The  troy  pound  in  Scotland,  which  by  ftatute  is  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  French  pound,  is  commonly  luppoi’ed  equal  to  1 5 
ounces  and  three  quarters  troy  Englifh  weight,  or  7560  grains. 
But  by  a  mean  of  the  ftandards  kept  by  the  dean-of-guild  of 
Edinburgh,  it  weighs  7599^  or  7600  grains. 

Table  of  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Drams. 


Half-ounce, 
2  Ounce. 


 4 

2 

Half-quarter  pou 

nd, 

und. 

pound. 

Pound. 

»|  4 

2 

Quarter-pa 

16  8 

4' 

2 

Half- 

32 

16 

8 

.  4 

2 

O  1 

O 

C* 

m| 

1600 

800 

400 

200 

ioo!Quintal 

The  weights  of  the  firft  divifion  are  ufed  to  weigh  gold,  di¬ 
ver,  and  the  richer  commodities  ;  and  the  weights  of  the  fe« 
cond  divilion  for  commodities  of  lefs  value. 

The  Paris  2  marc,  or  pound  weight,  is  equal  to  7560  g?ftin«. 
troy,  and  the  Paris  ounce  equal  to  472,;  grains  troy. 


16 

An  ounce. 

256 

16 

A  pound. 

7168 

448 

28 

A  quarter. 

28672 

1792 

1 12 

4  A  hundred. 

57344° 

35840 

2240 

80  20  A  ton. 

The  avoirdupois  pound  is  equal  to  7004  troy  grains,  the 
avoirdupois  ounce  to  437,75  grains  3  and  it  follows  of  confe- 
quence,  that  the  troy  pound  is  to  the  avoirdupois  pound  as  88 
to  107  nearly;  for  as  88  to  107,1b  is  5760  to  7003,636  :  that 
the  troy  ounce  is  to  the  avoirdupois  ounce  as  80  to  73  nearly  ; 
lor  as  Soto  73,  fo  is  480  to  438.  An  avoirdupois  pound  is 
equal  to  1  lb.  2  oz.  xi  dwts.  20  gr.  troy:  a  troy  ounce  is  equal 
to  1  oz.  1,55  dr.  avoirdupois;  an  avoirdupois  dram  contains 
27,34375  grains ;  175  troy  pounds  are  equal  to  144  avoir¬ 
dupois  pounds. 

The  moneyers  have  a  peculiar  fubdivifion  of  the  grain  troy  : 
thus. 

Grain  ,20  Mites. 

Mite  (  .  S24  Droits. 

Droit  f  m  0  i  2oPeriots. 

Periot  ^  *24  Blanks. 

The  Engdifh  weights  are  ufed  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
America. 

2.  French  Weights. — Different  weights  were  formerly  ufed 
in  moft  of  the  different  provinces  of  France  :  we  believe  that 
they  have  lately  undergone  feveral  alterations.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  weights  of  that  country  is  of 
importance  on  account  of  the  books  in  which  they  are  ufed. 
The  Paris  pound  contains  16  ounces,  and  is  divided  two  ways. 


Grains. 

24I  Penny- weight . 

72 

3 

Gros. 

576 

24 

8 

Ounce. 

4608 

192 

6+ 

81  Marc. 

|  1 

9216 

384 

1 28 

16'  2  Pound, 

lb.  oz.  dwt.  gr. 

The  Paris  pound  —  1  3  1 5  0  troy 
The  Paris  ounce  ~  o  o  19  16,5  troy. 

A  grain  troy  —  1,2186507  of  a  Paris  grain. 

But  the  pound  was  not  the  fame  throughout  France.  At- 
Lyons,  e.  gr.  the  city  pound  was  only  14  ounces  ;  fo  that  100 
Lyons  pounds  made  only  86  Paris  pounds.  But  betide  the  city 
pound,  they  had  another  at  Lyons  for  lilk,  containing  15 
ounces.  At  Touloufe,  and  throughout  the  Upper  Langue¬ 
doc,  the  pound  was  13  ounces  and  a  half  of  Paris  weight.  At 
Marleilles,  and  throughout  Provence,  the  pound  was  13L 
ounces  of  Paris  weight.  At  Rouen,  befide  the  common  Paris 
pound  and  marc,  they  had  the  weight  of  the  vicomte;  which 
was  1 6  ounces,  a  half,  and  tive-fixths  of  the  Paris  weight. 
The  weights  enumerated  under  the  two  articles  of  Englilh  and 
French  weights  are  the  fame  that  are  ufed  throughout  the 
greatelt  part  of  Europe ;  only  under  fomewhat  different 
names,  divifions,  and  proportions. 

French  weights  are  ufed  in  all  the  French  American  fettle- 
ments. 

3.  Dutch  Weights. — The  weight  ufed  in  Amflerdam,  and  all 
over  Holland,  is  called  Troy  weight,  and  is  exactly  the  fame 
with  that  ufed  at  BruiTels.  The  Dutch  weights  are  as  follows ; 


Deufkens. 

2 

Troyken. 

4 

2 

Vierling. 

16 

8 

4 

As. 

512 

256 

128 

32 

Angle. 

10240 

5:20 

2560 

640 

20 

Ounce. 

8|Marc. 

81920 

40960 

20480 

5120 

160 

The  marc  is  equal,  according  to  M.  Tillet,  to  4620  French 
grains. 

The  Amflerdam  pound  ufed  in  commerce  is  divided  into  16 
ounces,  32  loots,  or  128  drachms.  This  pound  contains  2 
marcs  troy,  and  ought  therefore  to  weigh  only  10240  as  :  but 
it  weighs  10280;  fo  that  it  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  troy 
pound  of  Amflerdam  :  256  lb.  of  commerce  are  equal  to  257 
lb.  troy  of  Holland.  Two  different  pounds  are  ufed  by  apo¬ 
thecaries  ;  the  one  containing  2  marcs,  the  other  only  i^.  The 
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firft  is  called  arfenic  pound  weight ;  it  contains  1 6  ounces,  the 
ounce  8  drachms,  the  drachm  8  thru  pies,  the  fcruple  20  grains. 
The  fecond  is  called  the  apothecary  s  pound  ;  it  is  divided  into 
12  ounces,  or  24  loots.  Three  arfenic  pounds  are  equal  to  4 
apothecary’s  pounds. 


The  Dutch  done  -  ~  8  commercial  lb. 

The  Lifpundt,  or  LI.  =  13 

The  hundred  weight  =  100 

The  Schippondt,  or  Sch.  lb,  —  300 

4.  Spanijh  Weights. — The  marc  of  Caftile,  ufed  for  weigh¬ 
ing  gold  and  filver,  is  divided  as  follows  : 


Grains  (gold  weight). 


Grain  (filver  weight). 

1  2 

Tontine  (gold  weight). 

I2i 

1 2 

Tomine  (filver  weight). 

3H 

36 

3i 

3 

Adarme. 

75 

72 

64  • 

6 

2 

Ochava. 

96 

9**V 

8 

ol  4- 

Z2S 

1ff 

Caftellano. 

600 

576 

5° 

48 

16 

8 

6i 

Ounce. 

8  ^Marc. 

O 

O 

GO 

-T 

4608 

400 

3S4 

128 

64 

40 

.  The  marc,  according  to  Tillet,  is  equal  to  7  oz.  4  gros,  8 
grains  French,  which  is  equal  to  4785  as  of  Holland.  One 
hundred  marcs  of  Caftile  —  about  935  marcs  of  Holland  3 
100  marcs  of  Holland  =  107  marcs  of  Caftile.  Medicines 
are  fold  by  the  fame  marc  ;  but  it  is  divided  differently,  con¬ 
taining  8  ounces,  64  drachms,  J92  fcruples,  384  obolos,  1152 
carafteras,  4608  grains. 

The  Spanith  commercial  pound  is  divided  into  two  marcs, 
called  marcs  of  Tego,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  marc  of 
Caftile.  This  pound  is  divided  into  16  ounces,  256  adarmes, 
9,216  grains. 

5.  Weights  of  Tortuga l — The  Lifbon  marc  for  affaying 
fiver  confifts  of  12  deniers,  and  the  denier  of  24  grains.  The 
marc  of  Portugal  for  weighing  gold  and  filver  is  equal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tillet,  to  7  ounces,  34  gros,  and  34  grains  French,  which 
makes  47;  6  as  of  Holland  ;  fo  that  it  is  exattly  the  fame  with 
the  Litbon  pound.  It  is  divided  into  8  ounces,  64  outavas, 
192  fcruples,  4608  grains. 

The  pound  confifts  of  2  marcs,  16  ounces,  or  96  outavas. 
The  arroba  of  32  lb.  the  quintal  of  4  arrobas,  or  128  lb.  100 
Oporto  pounds  make  873.  pounds  of  commerce  of  Amfterdam. 

6.  U-  eights  of  Italy.  —  Genoa.  Two  kinds  of  weights  are 
ufed  at  Genoa,  the  pefo  g refit  (heavyweight),  and  the pefo 
Jottilc  (light  weight)  :  the  latter  is  ufed  for  weighing  gold  and 
filver,  the  former  for  other  things.  The  pound  of  the  pefo 
fottile  is  equal,  according  to  Tillet,  to  1  marc,  2  ounces,  2 4 
gros,  30  grains  French.  It  is  divided  into  8  ounces,  the  ounce 
into  24  deniers,  and  the  denier  into  24  grains.  The  pound  of 
the  pefo  grofio  is  equal  to  1  marc,  2  ounces,  3  gros,  5  grains, 
French.  It  is  divided  into  12  ounces : 

The  cantaro  =  jeo  lbs.  pefo  groffo- 

The  rubbo  =  25  lbs. 

The  rotolo  =  i-|  lb. 

100  lbs.  pefo  grofio  =  64A  lb.  of  commerce  of  Amfterdam. 
100  lbs.  pefo  fottile  =  129  marcs  troy  of  Holland. 

■  Rome.  The  Roman  pound  confifts  of  12  ounces,  the  ounce 
of  24  deniers,  tne  denier  of  24  grains.  The  Roman  pound, 
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according  to  Tillet,  is  equal  to  1  marc,  3  ounces,  |  gros,  14 
grains,  French. 

Venice.  The  marc  for  weighing  gold  and  filver  contains  8 
ounces,  32  quarti,  1 152  carati,  or  4608  grand  An  hundred 
marcs  of  Venice  =  971  marcs  troy  of  Holland,  100  marcs  of 
Holland  =  103  of  Venice.  In  Venice  they  alfo  ufe  a  pefo 
grofo  and  pefo  fottile.  100  lbs.  pefo  groffo  —  94+  commer¬ 
cial  lbs.  of  Amfterdam.  100  lbs.  pefo  fottile  —  6 if  ditto. 

7.  Svoedifh  Weights. — The  marc  for  weighing  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  is  equal  to  16  lods,  64  quentins,  or  4384  as  The  pound 
of  32  lods,  ufed  for  weighing  food,  is  equal,  according  to  Til¬ 
let,  to  1  marc,  3  ounces,  7  gros,  8  grains  French,  which  makes 
8848^  as  troy  of  Holland.  This  anfwers  exadtly  to  the  weight 
of  the  different  pounds,  as  fixed  in  Sweden,  viz.  8848  as  — 
the  pound  for  weighing  articles  of  food;  782iT7  ,9T  as  — 
marc  ufed  in  the  mines ;  745oTlT  as  —  marc  ufed  in  towns 
and  in  the  country,  7078-  as  —  marc  ufed  for  weighing 
iron  ;  7416  as  rr  pound  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  fkippund  —  400  lbs.  for  weighing  food. 

The  centner  rr  120  lbs. 

The  waag  rr  165  lbs. 

The  ften  rr  32  lbs. 

The  Swedilh  as  rr  1  as  of  Holland  troy. 

8  German  Weights. — Vienna.  The  marc  of  Vienna  for 
weighing  gold  and  filver  is  divided  into  16  loths,  64  quintals, 
or  236  deniers  or  pfenings  ;  the  loth  into  4  quintals,  or  16 
pfenings.  This  marc,  according  to  Tillet,  is  equal  to  1  marc, 
x  ounce,  1  gros,  1 6  grains,  French,  —  3831  as  troy  Holland. 
The  pound  of  Vienna  is  divided  into  2  marcs,  or  4  viertings  ; 
the  mark  into  8  ounces,  16  loths,  64  quintals,  or  266  pfenings. 

Hamburgh.  The  marc  for  affaying  gold  is  divided  into  24 
carats;  the  carat  into  12  grains.  The  marc  for  filver  is  di¬ 
vided  into  16  loths,  and  the  leth  into  18  grains.  Thefe  marcs 
confift  each  of  288  grains,  and  are  therefore  equal.  This  marc, 
ufed  in  Hamburgh  for  gold  and  filver,  is  the  marc  of  Cologne, 
which  is  equal,  according  to  Tillet,  to  7  ounces,  3  gros,  71 
grains,  French,  =  4866  as  troy  of  Holland.  It  is  divided  into' 
8  ounces,  16  loths,  64  quentins,  236  pfenings,  4332  efches, 
or  63536  richt  pfenings 'theile.  The  apothecary  pound  ufed 
in  Hamburgh,  and  almoft  all  Germany,  is  divided  into  12 
ounces,  96  drachms,  28S  fcruples,  or  3760  grains  ;  aft  ounce 
is  equal  to  621  as  of  Holland.  The  pound  of  commerce  is 
equal,  according  to  Tillet,  to  10083  as  of  Holland  ;  for  half 
a  pound  is  equal  to  7  ounces,  7  gros,  23  grains,  French.  This 
pound  is  divided  into  16  ounces,  32  loths,  128  quentins,.  or 
512  pfenings. 

9.  Rufian  Weights. — The  berckowitz  =  400  lbs. 

The  poud  -  -  =  40  lbs. 

The  pound  is  divided  into  32  loths,  or  96  folotnuks.  One 
hundred  Ruffian  lbs.  =  166I  marcs,  or  82^  lbs.  of  Amfter¬ 
dam.  One  hundred  lbs.  of  commerce  of  Amfterdam  = 
i20|th  lbs  of  Kuifia. 

10.  Weights'  ufed  in  the  fever al  parts,  of  Afia,  the.  Eaji-  In¬ 
dies,  China,  Perfia,  &c. — In  Turkey,  at  Smyrna,  &rc.  they  ufe 
the  batman,  or  battemant,  containing  y\  occos ;  the  occo  con¬ 
tains  4  chekys  or  pounds,  each  of  which,  according  to  Tillet, 
is  equal  to  3  marc  2  oz.  3  gros,  28  gr.  French.  The  Turkifh 
weights  are  divided  as  follows  : 

Cantatas.  Batmans  Ovens.  P.otolos.  Chekis.  Mefcals.  Drachms. 

i  =  =t  44  —  xoo  —  176  =117531-=  37600 

i  ==  6=  i3ti=  24  =  1^°°  —  2^00 

1  =  2X!T=  4  —  2669  =  400 

1  —  1  It  —  1  r7j  =  1  /  ^ 

i~  =  661  =  100 

,  1  =  4 

At  Aleppo  thei-e  are  three  forts  of  rottos;  the  firft  720 
drachms,  making  about  7  pounds  Englifh,  and  ferving  to 
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-weigh  cottons,  galls,  and  other  large-  commodities  ;  the  fecond 
is  680  drachms,  ufed  for  all  filks  but  white  ones,  which-  are 
weighed  by  the  third  rotto  of  700  drachms.  At  Seyda  the 
rotto  is  600  drachms. 

The  other  ports  of  the  Levant  not  named  here,  life  fome 
of  thefe  weights,  particularly  the  occa  or  ocqua,  the  rottoli, 
and  rotto. 

The  Chinefe  weights  are  the  piece  for  large  commodities’; 
it  is  divided  into  100  catis,  orcattis;  though  fome  fay  into 
125  ;  the  cati  into  16  taels,  or  tales;  each  tael  equivalent  to 
1 1  of  an  ounce  Englith,  or  the  weight  of  i  rial  and  T'r,  and 
containing  12  mas,  ormatTes,  and  each  mas  10  condrins.  So 
that  the  Chinefe  piece  amounts  to  137  pounds  Englith  avoir¬ 
dupois,  and  the  cadi  to  1  pound  8  ounces.  The  picol  for  filk 
containing  66  catis  and  a ;  the  bahar,  bakaire,  or  barr,  con¬ 
taining  300  catis. 

Tonquin  has  alfo  the  fame  weights,  meafures,  &c.  as  China. 
Japan  has  only  one  weight,  viz.  the  cati ;  which,  however,  is 
different  from  that  of  China,  as  containing  20  taels.  At  Su¬ 
rat,  Agra,  and  throughout  the  ftates  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
they  ufe  the  man,  or  maund,  whereof  they  have  two  kinds  ; 
the  king’s  man,  or  king’s  weight ;  and  the  man  fimply  ;  the 
fiift  ufed  for  the  weighing  of  common  provifions,  containing 
40  feers,  or  ferres  ;  and  each  feer  a  juft  Paris  pound.  The 
common  man,  ufed  in  the  weighing  of  merchandife,  confills 
likewife  of  40  feers,  but  each  leer  is  only  eftimated  at  12  Paris 
ounces,  or  i  of  the  other  feer. 

The  man  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  common  weight  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  though  under  fome  difference- of  name,  or  rather 
of  pronunciation  ;  it  being  called  mao  at  Cambaya  and  in 
other  places  mein,  and  maun.  The  feer  is  properly  the  Indian 
pound,  and  of  univerlal  ufe ;  the  like  may  be  laid  of  the  bahar, 
tael,  and  catti,  above  mentioned. 

The  weights  of  Siam  are  the  piece,  containing  two  ftians  or 
cattis ;  but  the  Siamcfe  eatti  is  only  half  the  Japanefe,  the  lat¬ 
ter  containing  20  taels,  and  the  former  only  10 ;  though  fome 
make  the  Chinefe  catti  only  16  taels,  and  the  Siamefe  3.  The 
tael  contains  4  baats  or  ticals,  each  about  a  Paris  ounce ;  the 
baat  4  felings  or  mayons  ;  the  mayon  2  fouangs  ;  the  fouang 
,4payes  ;  the  paye  2  clams  ;  the  fompaye  half  a  fouang. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  are  the  names  of  their  coins 
as  well  as  weights  ;  filver  and  gold  being  commodities  there 
fold,  as  other  things,  by  their  weights. 

In  the  ille  of  Java,  and  particularly  at  Bantam,  they  ufe 
the  gantan,  which  amounts  to  near  3  Dutch  pounds.  In  Gol- 
conda,  at  Vifapour,  and  Goa,  they  have  the  furatelle,  contain¬ 
ing  1  pound  14  ounces  Englith ;  the  mangalis,  or  mangelin, 
for  weighing  diamonds  and  precious  ftones,  weighing  at  Goa 
5  grains,  at  Golconda,  &c.  5#  grains.  They  have  alfo  the  ro- 
tolo,  containing  142  ounces  Englith  ;  the  inetricol,  containing 
the  fixth  part  of  an  ounce;  the  wall  for  piaftres  and  ducats, 
containing  the  73d  part  of  a  rial. 

In  Pertia  thfey  ufe  two  kinds  of  batmans  or  mans  ;  the  one 
called  cahi  or  cheray  which  is  the  king's  weight,  and  .the  other 
batman  of  Tauris.  The  firft  weighs  13  pounds  10  ounces 
Englith  ;  the  fecond  6§  pounds.  Its  divitions  are  the  ratel,  or 
a  16th  ;  the  derhem,  or  drachm,  which  is  the  50th  ;  the  me- 
fchal,  which  is  half  the  derhem  ;  the  dung,  which  is  the  tixth 
part  of  the  mefchal,  being  equivalent  to  6  carat  grains  ;  and, 
laftl.y,  the  grain,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  dung.  They 
have  alfo  the  vakie,  which  exceeds  a  little  our  ounce  ;  the  fah- 
eheray,  equal  to  the  1170th  part  of  the  derhem  ;  and  the.  to¬ 
man,  ufed  to  weigh  out  large  payments  of  money  without 
telling;  its  weight  is  that  of  30  aballis. 

11.  Weights  at  Cairo  in  Egypt. — Almoft  every  kind  of 
goods  has  its  own  weight ;  thefe  are  regulated  by  the  cantaren 
juqprincipal  weight. 


The  ordinary  cantaren,  or  hundred  weight,  weighs 
The  cantaren  of  quicktilver  and  tin 

coffee,  wine,  and  iron 
ivory  -  - 

almonds  and  other  fruits 
woods  for  dyeing 
arfenic  and  ether  drugs 
minium  and  cinnabar 


gum-arabic,  aloes,  and  other  aro¬ 


matics 


Hotels, 

100 

102 

105 

100 

120 

125 

130 

1 33 


The  rotel  or  rctoli  is  nearly  equal  to  the  pound  of  Mar- 
feilles;  108  lbs.  of  Marfeilles  arc  equal  to  no  rotels.  The 
Marfeilles  pound  confifts  of  13  ounces  of  Paris  ;  1o  that  100 
lbs.  of  Marfeilles  are  equal  to  8-1  lbs.  Paris,  and  100  lbs.  Pa¬ 
ris  =  123  lbr.  of  Marfeilles, 

We  tliall  llbjoin  here  Mr.  Fcrgufon’s  table  for  comparing 
the  Englifli  avoirdupois  pound  with  foreign  pounds  :  — 


London  pound 

Antwerp 

Amfterdam 

Abeville 

Ancona 

Avignon 

Bourdeaux 

Bologna 

Bruges 

Calabria 

Calais 

Dieppe 

Dantzic 

Ferrara 

Flanders 

Geneva 

Genoa,  grofs 


1,0000 

1,04 

1, 1 1  it 

1,0989 

0,78 

0,8928 

1,0989 

0,8 

1,0204 

°>73 

o,9345 

1,0989 
0,862 
0  75 
0,9433 

1,07 

o,7 


Hamburgh 

Litbon 

Leghorn 

IVorimberg 

Naples 

Paris 

Prague 

Placentia 

llcchelle 

Rome 

Rouen 

Seville 

Touloufe 

Turin 

Venice 

Vienna 


1,0865 

Li35 

o,75 

Li  363 

0,71 

L123? 

1,2048 

0,72 

0,8928 

0,7874 

1,1089 

0,9259 

0,8928 

0,82 

1,06 

1,23 


In  order  to  fhow  the  proportion  of  the  feveral  weights  ufed 
throughout  Europe,  we  tliall  add  a  redudtion  of  them  to  one 
ftandard,  viz.  the  London  pound. 

The  100  lb.  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  equal  to 


lb. 

91 

96 

88 

106 
90 

107 

JI3 

81 

93 

89 

96 

137 

132 

i53 

J5J 


oz. 


8  of  Amfterdam,  Paris,  kc. 

8  of  Antwerp  or  Brabant, 
o  of  Rouen,  the  vifeounty  weight, 
of  Lyons,  the  city  weight, 
of  Rochelle. 

of  Touloule  and  LTpper  Languedoc, 
of  Marleilles  or  Provence, 
of  Geneva. 


o 

9 
1 1 
o 
7 
5 
7 

1 

4 


of  Hamburgh. 


of  Francfort,  &c. 
of  Leiptic,  kc. 
of  Genoa. 

11  of  Leghorn. 

11  of  Milan, 
o  of  Venice. 


154  .10  of  Naples. 

97  o  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  kc. 
of  Portugal, 
of  Leige. 
of  Rultia. 
of  Sweden, 
of  Denmark. 


104 

96 

112 

107 

89 


13 

5 

2 
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A  curious  weighing  machine  was  fome  time  ago  invented  bjr 
M.  Hanin  of  Paris,  whereby  the  weights  of  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe,,  and  the  relative  proportions  they  bear  to  each 
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other,  arc  fhown  at  one  view.  For  this  be  received  a  bounty  of 
20  guineas  from  the  Society  inftituted  at  London  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  We 
Yhall  infert  a  defeription  and  figure  of  this  ingenious  machine. 

In  PI.  3.  fig.  1.  reprefents  the  back  of  the  machine,  which 
being  fufpended  by  the  ring  A,  and  a  weight  hung  to  the  hook 
B,  the  fpring  C,  C,  C,  madefaft  by  ftrong  ferews  at  g,  is  drawn 
downwards ;  and  the  bar  D,  having  a  rack  thereon  at  e,  turns 
the  pinion^,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  hanging 
thereto.  Fig.  2.  fihows  the  face  of  the  machine,  on  which  ar&a 
number  of  concentric  circles,  and  the  weights  of  feveral  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  engraved  thereon,  as  exprelfed  by  the  words 
on  a  line  with  them.  In  the  centre  of  this  face  is  a  ring  fixed 
to  the  fmall  plate,  turned  by  the  pinion /j  fiiown  at  fig.  1. 
From  this  ring  a  hand  projects,  which,  by  the  turning  of  the 
pinion,  points  to  fuch  part  of  the  circle  as  is  marked  with  the 
weight,  hung  to  the  hook  B ■,  and  thereby  (bows  what  weight 
of  any  of  the  countries  mentioned,  is  equal  to  the  pounds  troy 
ft  London,  which  are  engraved  on  the  outer  circle,  or  to  the 
pounds  avoirdupois,  which  are  engraved  on  the  lecond  circle, 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  A  Aider  moves  on  the  hand,  which  may 
be  brought  to  any  of  the  circles  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  relative  weight  with  greater  prccifion. 

In  the  fame  plate  we  have  alfo  given,  at  the  requeft  of  a 
correfpondent,  the  quadrant  fcale,  which  is  an  invention  for 
weighing  goods  without  weights.  It  furpaffes  the  Steelyard 
in  weighing  to  a  greater  nicety  5  being  lefs  liable  to  be  out  of 
order,  and  having  no  trouble  of  fhifting  the  weight  ;  as, 
diredly  on  the  goods  being  put  into  the  fcale,  the  index  thews 
the  weight  of  them.  The  fizes  are  from  7  lb.  to  1 30  lb  but 
they  may  be  made  to  any  fize  ;  and  fo  as  to  weigh  to  2  oz. 
very  exactly.  In  the  plate,  A  fhows  the  frame  made  of  brafs. 
B  a  ftrong  fpring  ferewed  to  the  frame  near  the  nut  F,  to 
which  hangs  the  fcale  C  by  the  hook  D,  which  being  drawn 
downwards  by  the  goods  in  the  fcale,  raifes  the  index  E. 
F  a  nut  to  regulate  the  index  in  cafe  of  variation.  G  the  hook 
to  hang  it  up  by. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  an  uniformity 
of  weights  and  meafures  into  the  commercial  world  ;  but 
hitherto  they  have  all  failed.  The  accompliffiment  of  fuch  an 
undertaking  would  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  mankind,  and 
certainly  claims  the  moil  ferious  attention  of  thofe  who  by 
their  fituation  can  alone  bring  it  about.  The  undertaking  is 
indeed  difficult,  but  furely  not  impoffible.  Something  of  this 
kind  has  lately  been  attempted  in  France  ;  and  if  it  fucceed, 
as  the  method  is  fimple,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted  for 
calculation,  it  furely  deferves  to  be  imitated. 

Weight  of  Air.  See  Pneumatics. 

liegulation  of  Weights  and  Meafures,  is  a  branch  of  the 
king’s  prerogative.  See  Prerogative  and  Measure.  As 
weight  and  meafure  are  things  in  their  nature  arbitrary  and 
uncertain,  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  they  be  reduced  to 
fome  fixed  ride  or  ftandard  :  which  ftandard  it  is  impoffible  to 
fix  by  any  written  law  or  oral  proclamation ;  for  no  man  can, 
by  words  only,  give  another  an  adequate  idea  of  a  foot  rule,  or 
a  pound  weight.  It  is  therefore  necefthry  to  have  recourfe  to 
fome  vifible.  palpable,  material  ftandard  ;  by  forming  a  com- 
parifon  with  which  all  weights  and  meafures  may  be  reduced 
to  one  uniform  fizfe  j  and  the  prerogative  of  fixing  this 
ftandard,  our  ancient  law  veiled  in  the  crown,  as  in  Normandy 
it  belonged  to  the  duke.  This  ftandard  was  originally  kept 
at  Winchefter  :  and  we  find  in  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  near 
-a  century  before  the  conqueft,  an  injunction  that  the  one 
meafure,  which  was  kept  at  Winchefter,  fliould  be  obferved 
throughout  the  realm.  Moft  nations  have  regulated  the 
ftandard  of  meafures  of  length  by  comparifon  with  the  parts 
of  the  human  body  ;  as  the  palm,  the  hand,  the  Ipan,  the 


foot,  the  cubit,  the  el!  ( ulna  or  arm),  the  pace,  and  the 
fathom.  But  as  thefe  are  of  different  dimensions  in  men  of 
different  proportions,  our  ancient  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  a 
new  ftandard  cf  longitudinal  meafure  was  afeertained  by  King 
Henry  the  Firft ;  who  commanded  that  the  ulna,  or  ancient 
ell,  which  anfwers  to  the  modern  yard,  ffiould  be  made  of  the 
exatt  length  of  his  own  arm.  And  one  ftandard  of  meafure 
of  length  being  gained,  all  others  are  eafily  derived  from 
thence  ;  thofe  of  greater  length  by  multiplying,  thofe  oflels 
by  dividing,  that  original  ftandard.  Thus,  by  the  ftatute 
called  compoftio  tdnarum  et pcrticarv.m,  live  yards  and  an  half 
make  a  perch  ;  and  the  yard  is  fubdivided  into  three  feet,  and 
each  foot  into  twelve  inches  j  which  inches  will  be  each  of 
the  length  of  three  grains  of  barley.  Superficial  meafures 
are  derived  by  fquaring  thofe  of  length ;  and  meafures  of 
capacity  by  cubing  them.  The  ftandard  of  weights  was 
originally  taken  from  corns  of  wheat,  whence  the  loweft  deno¬ 
mination  of  weights  we  have  is  ftill  called  a  grain  ;  32  of 
which  are  directed,  by  the  ftatute  called  compoftio  menfuaium , 
to  compofe  a  penny-weight,  whereof  20  make  an  ounce,  1 2 
ounces  a  pound,  and  fo  upwards.  And  upon  thefe  principles 
the  firft  ftandards  were  made  ;  which,  being  originally  fo 
fixed  by  the  crown,  their  fublequent  regulations  have  been, 
generally  made  by  the  king  in  parliament.  Thus,  under 
King  Richard  I.  in  his  parliament  holden  at  Weftminfter, 
A.D.  1197,  it  was  ordained  that  there  fliould  be  only  one 
weight  and  one  meafure  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
that  the  cuftody  of  the  aflize,  or  ftandard  of  weights  and 
meafures,  fliould  be  committed  to  certain  perfons  in  every 
city  and  borough  ;  from  whence  the  ancient  office  of  the 
king’s  aulnager  feems  to  have' been  derived,  whole  duty  it 
was,  for  a  certain  fee,  to  meafure  ail  cloths  made  for  fale,  till 
the  office  was  abolifhed  by  the  ftatute  1  ith  and  12th  William 
III.  c.  20.  In  King  John’s  time  this  ordinance  of  King 
Richard  was  frequently  dilpenfed  with  for  money  ;  which  oc- 
caftoned  a  provifion  to  be  made  for  enforcing  it,  in  the  great 
charters  of  King  John  and  his  ton.  Thefe  original  Itandards 
were  called  pondus  regis,  and  menfura  domini  regis ,  and  are 
direCted  by  a  variety  of  fubfeouent  ftatutes  to  be  kept  in  the 
exchequer  chamber,  by  an  officer  called  the  clerk  of  the  market, 
except  the  wine  gallon,  which  is  committed  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  kept  in  Guildhall. 

By  the  articles  of  union,  the  Englifh  ftandards  are  efta- 
bliffied  over  all  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  force  of  cuftom  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  the  Scottifh  ftandards  are  ftill  univerfally  retained 
for  many  purpofes.  Likewife  a  variety  of  local  weights  and 
meafures  are  uled  in  particular  places  of  both  countries,  which 
differ  from  the  general  ftandards  of  either. 

WELD,  or  Wold,  in  botany.  Sec  Reseda. 

WELDING-heat,  in  fmithery,  a  degree  of  heat  given  to 
iron.  See.  fufficient  to  make  the  lurfaces  of  two  pieces  incor¬ 
porate  upon  being  beaten  together  with  a  hammer. 

WANMANNIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
clafs  ofiandria ,  order  monogynia ,  and  arranged  in  the  natural 
claffification  with  thofe  plants  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful. 
The  calyx  i^  four-leaved,  the  corolla  has  four  petals,  and  the 
capfule  is  bilocular  and  biroftrated.  ’There  are  four  fpecies, 
none  of  which  are  datives  of  Britain. 

WELL,  a  hole  under  ground,  ufually  of  a  cylindrical  figure, 
and  walled  with  ftone  and  mortar  :  its  ufe  is  to  collect  the 
water  of  the  itrata  around  it. 

Well,  an  apartment  formed  in  the  middle  of  a  (hip's 
hold  to  inclole  the  pumps,  from  the  bottom  to  the  lower 
deck.  It  is  ufed  as  a  barrier  to  preferve  thole  machines  from 
being  damaged  by  the  fridion  or  compreffioii  of  the  materials 
contained  in  the  hold,  and  particularly  to  prevent  theentiance 
of  ballalt.  See.  by  which  the  tubes  would  prefemly  be  choked. 
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and  the  pumps  rendered  incapable  of  fervice.  By  means  of 
this  inclofure,  the  artificers  may  likewife  more  readily  delcend 
into  the  hold,  in  order  to  examine  the  llate  of  the  pumps,  and 
repair  them  as  occafion  requires. 

WtLL-room  of  a  Boat ,  ihe  place  in  the  bottom  where  the 
water  lies,  between  the  ceiling  and  the  platform  of  the  ftern- 
fheets,  whence  it  is  thrown  out  into  the  lea  with  a  fcoop. 

Burning-Nd ell.  See  B  u  r  n  1  n g- Springs . 

Well  of  a  Fi/hing-vejfel,  an  apartment  in  the  middle  of 
the  hold,  which  is  entirety  detached  from  the  reft,  being  lined 
with  lead  on  every  fide,  and  having  the  bottom  thereof  pene¬ 
trated  with  a  competent  number  of  fmall  holes,  palling  alfo 
through  the  Blip’s  floor  ;  fo  that  the  falt-water  running  into 
the  well  is  always  kept  as  frefh  as  that  in  the  fea,  and  yet  pre¬ 
vented  from  communicating  itfelf  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
hold. 

Well-Wc,  in  building,  is  the  hole  left  in  a  floor  for  the 
flairs  to  come  up  through. 

WELLS,  a  city  of  Somerfetfhire,  and  fee  of  a  bifhop  ;  the 
biflicp  of  Bath  being  alfo  that  of  Wells. — It  is  fuppofed  to 
take  its  name  from  the  many  fprings  and  wells  that  are  near 
it.  It  is  not  very  large  ;  but  is  adorned  with  handfome 
buildings,  both  public  and  private.  Its  cathedral  is  a  very 
beautiful  ftrufture,  adorned  with  images  and  carved  ftone- 
work.  The  bifhop’s  palace  joins  to  the  cathedral ;  and  on  the 
other  fide  are  the  houfes  for  the  prebendaries.  In  the 
market-place  is  a  fine  market-houfe,  fupported  by  pillars. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  chief  manufahture  is  knithofe.  W.  Long.  2.  37. 
N.  Lat.  51.  12. 

WEN,  a  tumor  or  excrefcence  arifing  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  containing  a  cyftus  or  bag  filled  with  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  matter.  See  Njevus. 

WEREG1LD,  the  price  of  homicide;  paid  partly  to  the 
king  for  the  lofs  of  a  fubjeft,  partly  to  the  lord  whofe  vaffal  he 
was,  and  partly  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  perfon  flain. 

WERST,  Wuh  st,  or  V °rjl}  a  Ruffian  meafure  equal  to 
5500  Englifh  feet.  A  degree  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth 
contains  about  104  werfts  and  a  half. 

WERTURIAN  or  Uralian  Mountains ,  a  famous  chain 
of  mountains  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Afia.  It 
begins  diftinfitly  (for  it  may  be  traced  interruptedly  farther 
iouth)  near  the  town  of  Kungur,  in  the  government  of  Kafan, 
inlati  tude  57.  20.  ;  runs  north,  and  ends  oppofite  to  the 
Waygatz  (trait,  and  rifes  again  in  the  file  of  Nova  Zemlja. 
The  Ruffians  alfo  call  this  range  Semennoi  Poias,  or,  ihe  girdle 
of  the  ‘ivor  Id ;  from  a  fuppofition  that  it  encircled  the  univerfe. 
Thefe  were  the  Ripheei  monies  :  Pars  mundi  damnata  a  natura 
rerum,  et  denfa  merfa  caligine ;  of  which  only  the  fouthern  part 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  fo  little  as  to  give  rife  to 
numberlefs  fables.  Beyond  thefe  were  placed  the  happy 
Hyperborei ,  a  fihtion  moft  beautifully  related  by  Pomponius 
Mela.  Moderns  have  not  been  behindhand  in  exaggerating 
feveral  circumftances  relative  to  thefe  noted  hills.  Yfbrand 
Ides,  who  crolfed  them  in  his  embafty  to  China,  afferts  that 
they  are  5000  toifes  or  fathoms  high ;  others,  that  they  are 
covered  with  eternal  fnow.  The  Taft  may  be  true  in  their 
more  northern  parts ;  but  in  the  ufual  paflages  over  them, 
they  are  free  front  it  three  or  four  months. 

The  heights  of  part  of  this  chain  have  been  taken  by  M. 
1’Abbe  d’Auterochc ;  who,  with  many  afflirances  of  his  ac¬ 
curacy,  fays,  that  the  height  of  the  mountain  Kyria  near 
Solikamfkaia,  in  latitude  6o°,  does  not  exceed  471  toifes  from 
the  level  of  the  fea,  or  286  from  the  ground  on  which  it 
ftanls.  But,  according  to  M.  Gmelin,  the  mountain  Panda 
is  much  higher,  being  752  toiies  above  the  fea.  From 
Peterfburg  to  this  chain  is  a  vaft  plain,  mixed  with  certain 


elevations  or  platforms,  like  ifiaqds  in  the  midft  of  an  ocean. 
The  eaftern  fide  defcends  gradually  to  a  great  diftance  into 
the  wooded  and  morally  Siberia,  which  forms  an  immenfe 
inclined  plain  to  the  Icy  Sea.  Thty  is  evident  from  all  the 
great  rivers  taking  their  rife  on  that  fide,  fome  at  the  amazing 
diftance  of  latitude  46°  ;  and,  after  a  courl’e  of  abbve  27  de¬ 
grees,  falling  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in  latitude  73.  30. 
The  Yaik  alone',  which  rifes  near  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
eaftern  fide,  takes  a  fouthern  direction,  and  drops  into  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  The  Dwina,  the  Peczora,  and  a  few  other 
rivers  in  European  Ruilia,  fliew  the  inclined  plane  of  that 
part.  All  of  them  run  to  the  No  them  Sea  ;  but  their  courfe  *" 
is  comparatively  ffiort.  Another  inclination  directs  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Don  into  the  Euxine,  and  the  vaft  Wolga  into  the 
Cafpian  Sea. 

WESLEY  (John),  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  characters 
that  ever  exifted,  whether  we  confider  him  as  a  various  and 
voluminous  writer,  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  preacher,  or  the 
founder  of  the  moft  numerous  fe£t  in  the  chriftian  world,  was 
the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wefiey,  refitor  of  Epworth,  in  the 
ifle  of  Axholme,  in  Lincolnffiire,  and  was  born  in  that  village 
in  the  year  1703. 

In  the  year  1713  he  was  entered  a  fcholar  at  the  Charter- 
houfe  in  London,  where  he  continued  (even  years,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Walker,  and  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Tooke,  author  of  “  The  Pantheon.”  Being  elehted  to  Lin¬ 
coln  College,  Oxford,  he  became  a  fellow  of  that  college 
about  the  year  1725,  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts 
in  1726,  and  was  joint  tutor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutchins, 
the  refitor.  He  difcovered,  very  early,  an  elegant  turn  for 
poetry  :  fome  of  his  gayer  poetical  effufions  are  proofs  of  a 
lively  fancy  and  a  fine  claffical  tafte ;  and  fome  tranflations 
from  the  Latin  poets,  while  at  college^  are  allowed  to  have 
great  merit.  He  had  early  a  ftrong  impreffion,  like  Count 
Zinzendorf,  of  his  defignation  to  fome  extraordinary  work. 
This  impreffion  received  additional  farce  from  fbmgjiomHtic 
incidents  3  all  which  his  aCtive  fancy  turned  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  His  wonderful  prefervation  from  a  fire  when  a  child, 
naturally  tended  to  cheriffi  the  idea  of  his  being  defigned  by 
Providence  to  accompliffi  fome  purpofe  or  other,  that  was  out 
of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  events. 

The  reading  of  the  writing  of  Mr.  William  Law,  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  “  Chriftian  Perfection,”  and  of  “-A  Serious 
Ad  1  refs  to  the  Chriftian  World,”  contributed,  moreover,  to  lead 
Mr.  John  Wefiey,  and  his  brother  Charles,  with  a  few  of  their 
young  fellow-ftudents,  into  a  more  than  common  ftriftnefs  of 
religious  life.  They  received  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  every  week  ;  obferved  all  the  falts  of  the  church  ; 
vifited  the  prifons  ;  rofe  at  four  in  the  morning  5  and  refrained 
from  all  amufements.  From  the  exact  method  in  which  they 
difpofed  of  every  hour,  they  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Methodifts,  by  which  their  followers  have  Hen  ever  lines 
diftinguilhed. 

The  boundaries  of  this  ifland  were  foon  deemed  by  Mr. 
Wefiey  too  confined  for  a  zeal  which  difplaj  ed  the  piety  of  an 
apoftle,  and  of  an  intrepidity  to  which  few  millenaries  had 
been  fuperior.  In  1735  he  embarked  for  Georgia,  one  of  our 
colonies,  which  was,  at  that  time,  in  a  ltate  of  political 
infancy  ;  and  the  great  objedt  of  this  voyage  was  to  preach  the 
gofpel  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  that  province. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1737.  Of  his  Ipiritual  labours, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  he  hmilelf  has  given  a 
very  copious  account,  in  a  lenes  of  “  Journals,  printed  at 
different  periods.  Thefe  Journals  drew  our  1  orious  preacher 
into  a  controverfy  with  Dr.  George  Lavmgton,  bifhop  of 
Exeter,  and  Dr.  William  Warbunon,  bifhop  of  Gloucelier. 

On  his  return  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Wefiey  paiu  a  vifit  to 
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Count  Zinzendorf,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  fe£l  of 
Moravians,  or  Herrnhuters,  at  Herrnuth,  in  Upper  Lufatia. 
In  the  following  year  he  appeared  again  in  England,  and  with 
his  brother  Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  Methodifts.  He 
preached  his  farft  field  fermon  at  Briftol,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
j  7,5 8,  from  which  time  his  difciples  continued  to  increafe. 
In  1741  a  ferious  altercation  took  place  between  him  and 
Mr.  Whitefield.  In  1744,  attempting  to  preach  at  an  inn 
at  Taunton,  he  was  regularly  filenced  by  the  magiftrates. 
Although  he  chiefly  refuted,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in 
the  metropolis,  he  occafionally  travelled  through  every  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  efiablitlung  congregations  in  each 
kingdom.  In  1750  he  married  a  lady,  from  whom  he  was 
afterward  feparated.  By  this  lady,  who  died  in  1781,  he  had 
no  children. 

It  has  been  juftly  obferved  of  Mr.  Weflcy,  that  his  labours 
Were  principally  devoted  to  thofe  who  had  no  inftrubtor  ;  to 
the  highways  and  hedges ;  to  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
colliers  in  Kinfwood.  Thefe  unhappy  creatures  married  and 
-buried  among  themfelves,  and  often  committed  murders  with 
impunity  before  the  Methodifts  f  rung  up.  By  the  humane 
and-adtive  endeavours  of  Mr.  Wetley  and  his  brother  Charles, 
a  fenfe  of  decency,  morals,  and  religion,  was  introduced  into 
the  loweti  dalles  of  mankind  ;  the  ignorant  were  inftruefed, 
the  wretched  relieved,  and  the  abandoned  reclaimed.  His 
perlonal  influence  was  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
private  gentleman  in  any  country.  He  died  March  2,  1791, 
aged  88,  having  preached  the  Wednefday  before  at  Leather- 
head  in  Surrey  — His  works,  as  already  oblerved,  are  very 
voluminous,  and  confift  of  various  fubjects,  Theology,  Hiftory, 
Biography,  Philofophy,  Medicine,  &c. 

WEST  (Gilbert),  fon<bf  the  reverend  Dr.  Weft  and  of  a 
filler  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  Lord  Cobham,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  the  church  ; 
but  obtaining  from  his  uncle  a  commiffion  either  in  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  dragoons  or  dragoon  guards,  entered  into  the  army, 
where  he  continued  till  his  appointment  into  the  office  of 
Lord  Townthend,  fecretary  of  ftate,  with  whom  he  attended 
•  the  king  to  Hanover.  He  was  nominated  clerk-extraordinary 
©f  the  privy-council  in  May  1729  ;  foon  after  which  he 
married,  and  fettled  at  Wickham  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted 
himfelft  to  learning,  and  to  piety.  For  his  “  Obfervations  on 
the  RefurreCtion,”  which  appeared  in  1  747,  he  received  from 
Oxford,  bv  diploma,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  March  30,  1748. 
In  1749  firft  appeared  his  tranflation  of  “  Pindar’s  Odes." 
He  was  very  often  vifited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt.  His  income 
was  not  large  ;  and  his  friends  endeavoured,  but  without 
fuccefs,  to  obtain  an  augmentation.  In  time,  however,  his 
revenue  was  improved  ;  he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative 
clerkftiips  of  the  privy-council  in  1752,  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  laft 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  him  treafurer  of  Chelfea  Hofpital. 
In  1755  he  loft  his  only  fon,  and  died  himfelf  the  year 
following,  on  the  26th  of  March. 

West,  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  the  eaft  ;  and  llriflly  defined  the  inter- 
feffion  of  the  prime  vertical  with  the  horizon  on  that  fide  the 
fun  fets  in. 

WESTMINSTER,  a  city  which  forms  the  weft  part  of  the 
capital  of  Britain,  but  has  a  government  diftin6t  from  the  reft. 
.This  city  had  its  name  from  the  fituation  of  its  abbey, 
anciently  called  a  muijier,  in  refpeft  of  that  of  St.  Paul. 
That  part  properly  called  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  com  pre- 
bending  the  parifiies  of  St.  John  and  St.  Margaret,  was  once 
an  Hland  formed  by  the  Thames,  called  Tborney  ijland ,  from 
the  thorns  with  which  it  was  over-run  ;  and  the  abbey  that 
Rood  in  it,  Thorney-abbey.  The  liberties  of  Weftminfter 
-contain  the  feveral  parifiies  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  §t, 
Voi.  X.  ;  ' 


James’s,  St.  Anne,  St.  Paul  Covent-garden,  St.  Mary  le 
Strand,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  George  Hanover  Square,  and 
the  prccinft  of  the  Savoy.  The  government,  both  of  the  city 
and  liberties,  is  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Weftminfter,  in  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical  affairs;  and 
their  authority  extends  to  the  precind  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand, 
by  Newgate -ftreet,  and  in  fome  towns  of  Eftex,  that  are 
exempted  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  blfhop  of  London  and 
the  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  the  management  of  the 
civil  part  has,  ever  fmee  the  reformation,  been  in  the  hands 
of  laymen,  eleded  from  time  to  time,  and  confirmed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter.  The  chief  of  thefe  laymen  are  the  high- 
fteward,  the  deputy-fteward,  and  the  high-bailiff,  who  hold 
their  olfices  for  life.  There  are  alfo  fixteen  burgeffes  and 
their  aififtants,  out  of  which  are  eleded  two  head-burgelles, 
one  for  the  city',  and  the  other  for  the  liberties.  Another 
officer  is  the  high-conftable, .  who  has  all  the  other  conllables 
under  his  diredion. 

WESTMORELAND,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-welt  by  Cumberland  ;  on  the  fouth  and 
fouth-eaft  by  Yorkfiiire  ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by 
Laneaftiire.  Its. extent  from  north-eaft  to  fouth,  is  40  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  the  eaft  projedion  to  that  in  the  weft, 
42.  It  is  generally  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Kendal  and 
Weftmoreland  ;  the  former  is  very  mountainous,  but  the 
latter  is  a  large  champaign  country.  Thefe  are  the  only 
principal  divifions  of  this  county,  which  contains  eight 
market-towns  and  twenty-fix  parifiies.  It  lies  partly  in  the 
diocefe  of  Chefter,  and  partly  in  that  of  Carlifle.  The  earl  of 
Thanet  is  hereditary  fheriff  of  the  county,  which  fends  only' 
four  members  to  parliament.  The  air  is  clear,  (harp,  and 
falubrious,  the  natives  t'sing  feldom  troubled  with  difeafes, 
and  generally  living  to  old  age.  The  foil  is  various  ;  that  on 
the  mountains  is  very  barren,  while  that  in  the  valleys  i* 
fertile,  producing  good  corn  and  grafs,  efpecially  in  tha 
meadows  near  the  rivers.  In  the  hilly  parts  on  the  weftefn 
borders  it  is  generally  believed  there  are  vaft  quantities  of 
copper  ore,  and  veins  of  gold  ;  fome  mines  of  copper  are 
worked,  but  moft  of  the  ore  lies  fo  deep  that  it  will  not 
anfwer  the  expence.  This  county  yields  the  fineft  flate  ;  and 
abundance  of  excellent  hams  are  cured  here.  The  principal 
rivers  are,  the  Eden,  the  Lone,  and  the  Ken.  It  has  alfo 
feveral  fine  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  is  Winander  Mere, 
or  Windermere-water.  In  the  foreft  of  Martindale,  to  the 
fouth  of  Ulls-water,  the  breed  of  red  deer  ftill  exifta  in  a  wild 
ftate. — Appleby  is  the  county  town. 

WESTPHALIA,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  to  the 
eaft  byr  the  bithopric  of  Paderborn,  and  the  territories  of 
Waldeck  and  Helle  ;  to  the  fouth  by  the  counties  of  Witgen- 
ftein  and  NatTau,  and  the  duchy  of  Berg  ;  to  the  north  by  the 
bifhopric  of  Munfter  and  the  county  of  Lippe.  It  is  about  40 
miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  lower  part  of  it  is 
very  fruitful,  yielding  plenty  of  corn  and  cattle,  and  fome 
falt-fprings.  The  higher  affords  iron-ore,  calamine,  lead, 
copper,  fome  filver  and  gold,  fine  woods,  cattle,  game,  filh, 
with  a  little  corn.  The  rivers,  that  either  pafs  through  the 
duchy  or  along  its  borders,  are  the  Rahr,  the  Lenne,  the 
Bigge,  the  Dimel,  and  the  Lippe.  There  are  twenty-eight 
towns  in  it,  betides  boroughs  and  cloifters.  The  provincial 
diets  are  held  at  Arentberg.  In  the  year  1180,  the  Emperor 
Fred.  I.  made  a  donation  of  this  duchy  to  the  archbiftiopric 
of  Cologne,  which  was  confirmed  by  fticcecding  emperors  ; 
and  in  1638,  the  laft  duke  of  Arentberg  ceded  to  it  alio  the 
county  of  Arentberg.  The  duchy  is  governed  at  prefent  by'  a 
bailiff,  under  the  archbithop,  and  is  divided  into  the  Hellwege, 
the  Haarftrank,  and  the  Surland  ;  or  otherwife  into  the 
Ruden,  the  Worl,  the  Bdficin,  and  the  Bvilou  quarters. 
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'Westphalia,  one  of  the  circles  of  Germany  :  anciently  the 
people  inhabiting  between  the  Wefer  and  the  Ilhine,  were 
called  W'ejipbalians  ;  and  hence  that  tract  got  the  name  of 
WeJiphaVui  :  but  the  circle  of  that  name  is  of  a  larger  extent, 
being  furrounded  by  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  or  the  Auitrian 
Netherlands,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  North  Sea,  with 
the  circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  and  comprifing  a 
great  many  different  dates. 

The  fummoning  princes  and  directors  of  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  are  the  biihops  of  Munfter,  alternately  with  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Palatine,  as  dukes  of  Cleve  and 
Juliers.  The  archives  belonging  to  it  were  before  the  prefent 
war  (1797)  kept  at  Dufieldorp.  Its  quota  of  men  and  money 
is  l'omewfeat  more  than  the  ninth  part  of  the  whole  lum 
granted  by  the  empire.  With  relpeft  to  religion,  it  is  partly 
Protellant  and  partly  Catholic  ;  but  the  Protellants  predomi¬ 
nate,  and  are,  at  lead  the  greater  part  of  them,  Calvinilts". 
The  air  of  this  country  is  not  reckoned  very  wholefome,  and 
towards  the  north  is  extremely  cold  in  winter.  The  foil  in 
general  is  marfhy  and  barren  ;  yet  there  is  fome  good  corn  and 
pafture  land  :  but  the  fruit  is  chiefly  ufed  to  feed  hogs ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  their  bacon  and  hams  are  lb  much  valued  and 
admired. 

WET  couch,  -coming  heap ,  a  term  ufed  by  the  malt  Iters  for 
©ne  of  the  principal  articles  of  malt-making.  See  Brewing. 

WETSTEIN  (John  James),  a  very  learned  German  divine, 
born  at  Bafil  in  1693.  On  his  admillion  to  the  miniftry,  he 
-maintained  a  thelis  De  variij  Novi  1  ejlamemi  LeSlionihus  ;  in 
which  he  fhowed  that  the  great  variety  of  readings  of  the 
New  Teftament  afford  no  argument  againfl  the  authenticity 
cf  the  text.  He  had  majle  thele  various  readings  the  objeft 
cf  his  attention  ;  and  travelled  into  foreign  countries  to 
examine  all  the  MSS.  he  could  come  at.  In  1730  he  pub- 
lifhed  Pi  olegomena  ad  Novi  Teji  ament  i  G>  aci  editionem  occur a- 
ti/fimam,  Jsb.  Some  divines,  dreading  his  unfettling  the 
prelent  text,  procured  a  decree  of  the  fenate  of  Bafil  againft 
Lis  undertaking,  and  even  got  him  prohibited  from  officiating 
in  the  minillry ;  on  which  he  went  to  Amfterdam,  where  the 
jemonlirants  named  him  to  fucceed  the  famous  Le  Clerc, 
then  luperannuated,  as  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  hiftory. 
At  lalLhe  publifhed  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  two 
*ols.  folio,  175a  ;  in  which  he  left  the  text  as  he  found  it, 
placing  the  various  readings,  with  a  critical  commentary, 
underneath  ;  llibjoining  two  epiftles  of  Clemens  Romanus,  till 
then  unknown  to  the  learned,  but  difeovered  bv  him  in  a 
Syriac  MS.  of  the  New  Teftament.  He  alfo  puoliffied  fome 
fmall  works;  and  is  (aid  to  have  been  not  only  an  univerfal 
fcholar,  but  to  have  abounded  in  good  and  amiable  qualities. 
He  d  td  at  Amfterdam  in  1754. 

WETTER  AVIA,  the  fouthern  divifton  of  the  Land  gravate 
®f  Helle  in  Germany,  lying  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Maine,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Hanau  and 
Nalfau. 

WEXFORD,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
JMunfter,  38  miles  in  length,  and  24  in  breadth  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Wicklow,  on  the  eaft  by  St.  George’s  Channel, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  weft  by  Waterford 
and  Kilkenny,  and  on  the  north  by  Catherlough.  It  contains 
109  parifhes,  and  fends  eighteen  members  to  parliament.  It 
is  a  fruitful  country  in  corn  and  grafs  ;  and  the  principal 
town  is  of  the  fame  name. 

"Wexford,  a  fea-port  of  Ireland,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  name  It  was  once  reckoned  the  chief  city  in  Ireland, 
being  the  firft  colony  of  the  Englilh,  and  is  ftill  a  large 
handfome  town,  with  a  very  commodious  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rner.Slana,  on  a  bay  of  St  George’s  Channel, 
63  miles  fouth  uf  Dublin.  W.  Long.  6.  3.  N.  Lat.  52.  18. 
WHALE,  in  ichthyology.  See  B>L.a:NA  and  PfiYSETE** 
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Whale,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  conftellations.  Ses. 
Astronomy. 

Whale -Bone.  See  Bal.ena. 

Whale -Fl/hery.  See  Fishery. 

WHARF,  a  fpace  on  the  banks  of  a  haven,  creek,  or 
hithe,  provided  for  the  convenient  loading  and  unloading  of 
veftels. 

WHARTON  (Philip  duke  of),  a  nobleman  of  the  molt 
brilliant  parts,  but  of  the  moft  whimfical,  extravagant,  and 
inconfiftent  turn  of  mind,  was  educated  by  his  father's  exprelb 
order  at  home.  He  very  early  married  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Major-general  Holmes,  which  difa,  pointed  his 
father's  views  of  difpoling  of  him  in  fuch  a  marriage  as  would, 
have  been  a  coniiderable  addition  to  the  fortune  and  grandeur 
of  his  illuftrious  family  ;  yet  that  amiable  lady  deserved 
infinitely  more  felicity  than  fhe  met  with  by  this  alliance. 
This  precipitate  marriage  is  thoug  t  to  have  hafiened  the- 
dea'h  of  his  father  ;  after  which  the  duke,  being  free  from 
paternal  reftraints,  p’unged  into  all  manner  of  exceiles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  17x6  he  began  his  travels  ; 
and  as  he  was  defigned  to  be  inftrutled  in  the  ft  rifle  it  Whig 
principles,  Geneva  was  thought  a  proper  place  for  his  refid— 
ence.  He  firll  palled  through  Holland,  and  vifited  feveral 
courts  of  Germany  ;  and  being  arrive  .  at  Geneva,  conceived 
fuch  a  difguft  againft  his  governor,  that  he  left  h  nl,  and  fet 
out  poll  for  Lyons,  where  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George,  who  then  refided  at  Avignon,  and  prelenitd  him 
a  very  fine  ftout  horfe  ;  which  the  chevalier  no  looner  received 
than  he  lent  a  man  of  quality  to  him,  who  took  him  privately 
to  his  court,  where  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatell 
marks  of  etteem,  and  had  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland 
conferred  upon  him.  He,  however,  remained  there  but  one 
dav,  and  then  returned  poll  to  Lyons,  whence  he  let  out  for 
Paris.  He  likewife  paid  a  vifit  to  the  contort  of  James  II. 
who  then  refided  at  St.  Germains,  to  whom  he  alfo  paid  his 
court.  During  his  ftay  at  Paiis,  his  winning  adrirtfs  and 
abilities  gained  him  the  efteem  and  admiration  of  all  the 
Britiffi  fubjefls  of  rank  of  both  parties. 

About  the  latter  end  of  December,  17 id,  he  arrived  in 
England,  whence  he  loon  after  fet  out  for  Ireland  where, 
though  under  age,  he  was  allowed  the  honour  to  take  his- 
feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  immediately  diltinguilhed 
himfelf,  notwithftanding  his  former  condufl,  as  a  violent 
partizan  for  the  miniftry;  in  conleuuence  of  which  zeal  the 
king  created  him  a  duke.  He  no  looner  came  of  age  than  he 
was  introduced  to  the  houle  of  lords  in  England  with  the 
fame  blaze  of  reputation.  In  a  little  time  he  oppofed  the 
court,  and  appeared  one  of  the  moft  vigorous  in  defence  of  the 
Bilhop  of  Rochefter  ;  and  foon  after  printed  his  thoughts 
twice  a-week,  in  a  paper  called  the  7 rue  Briton ,  feveral 
thoufands  of  which  were  difperl'ed  weekly. 

The  duke’s  boundlefs  profufion  had  by  this  time  fo  bur¬ 
dened  his  eftate,  that  by  a  decree  of  Chancery  it  was  veiled 
in  the  hands  of  truftees  for  the  payment  of  bis  debts,  allowing 
him  a  provilion  of  1200I.  per  annum  for  his  lubfiftence.  This 
being  not  lufficient  to  l'upport  his  title  with  lui table  dignity, 
he  went  abroad  and  Ihone  to  great  advantage,  with  reipett  to 
his  perfanal  charafler,  at  the  imperial  court.  From  thence 
he  made  a  tour  to  Spain  :  the  Englilh  miniller  was  alarmed  at 
his  arrival,  fearing  that  his  grace  was  received  in  the  character 
of  an  ambaliador  r  upon  which  the  duke  received  a  lummons 
under  the  privy- leal  to  return  home ;  but  inftead  of  obeying  it, 
he  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  Spanilh  court  againft  that  of 
Great  Britain,  for  exercifing  an  aft  of  power,  as  he  calls  it, 
within  the  jurifdiftion  of  his  catholic  majefty.  He  then 
a  fled  openly  in  the  fervice  of  the  Pretender,  and  was  received 
at  his  court  with  the  greateft  marks  of  favour. 

While  his  grace  was  thus  employed;  his  neglefted  duchefi 
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tiled  in  England  on  the  14th  of  April,  1726,  without  iffue. 
Soon  after  the  duke  fell  violently  in  love  with  M.  Oberne, 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  Spain,  the 
daughter  of  an  Irith  colonel,  whoft:  fortune  chiefly  confilted  in 
her  perfonal  accomplithments.  All  his  friends,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  queen  of  Spain,  oppofed  the  match  5  but  he  falling 
into  a  lingering  fever,  occafioned  by  his  difappointment,  the 
queen  gave  her  content,  and  they  were  foon  after  married. 
He  then  fpent  fome  time  at  Home,  where  he  accepted  of  a 
blue  garter,  affirmed  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  fur  a  whde  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  exiled  prince. 
But  not  always  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  Italian  gravity, 
it  became  necelfa-n  tor  him  to  remove  from  hence ;  when, 
going  by  fea  to  Barcelona,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  acquainting  him  that  he  would  alfift  at  the  fiege  of 
Gib.  altar  as  a  volunteer.  Soon  after  he  wrote  to  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  exprelfing  a  defire  to  vifit  his  court ;  but  the 
chevalier  advifed  him  to  draw  near  to  England. 

The  duke  feemad  refolved  to  follow  his  advice  y  and  fetting 
out  with  his  duchel's,  arrived  in  Paris  in  May  1728,  whence 
he  foon  after  proceeded  to  Rouen,  where  he  took  up  his 
refidence  ;  and  was  fb  far  from  making  any  concetfion  to  the 
government  of  England,  that  he  did  not  give  himfelf  the.leafi 
trouble  about  his  etlate,  or  any  other  concern  there;  though, 
on  his  arrival  at  Rouen,  he  had  only  about  600 1.  in  his  pofi- 
feffion,  and  a  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred  againlt  him  in 
England  for  high-treafon.  Soon  after  the  chevalier  lent  him 
2000 1  which  he  fquandered  away  in  a  courfe  of  extrava¬ 
gance;  when,  to  fave  the  charges  of  travelling  by  land,  he 
went  from  Orleans  to  Nantz  by  water,  and  ltaid  there  till  he 
got  a  remittance  from.  Paris,  which  was  fquandered  almolt  as 
loon  as  received.  At  Nantz  he  was  joined  by  his  ragged 
fervan  s,  and  from  hence  took  {hipping  with  them  for  Bilboa, 
when  the  queen  of  Spain  took  the  duchess  to  attend  her 
per!  on-.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731,  the  duke, 
who  commanded  a  regiment,  was  at  Lerida,  but  declined  fo 
fafi  that  he  could  not  move  without  al fiHance  ;  yet  when  free 
from  pain  did  not  lofe  his  gaiety.  He,  however,  received 
benefit  from  fome  mineral  waters  in  Catalonia  ;  but  foon  after 
relapfed  at  a  ('mail  village,  where  he  was  utterly  deftitute  of 
all  the  necefifaries  of  life,  till  fome  charitable  fathers  of  a 
Eernardine  convent  removed  him  to  their  houfe,  and  gave 
him  all  the  relief  in  their  power.  Under  their  hofpitable  roof 
he  languifhed  a  week,  and  then  died,  without  one  friend  or 
acquaintance  to  clofe  his  eyes  ;  and  his  funeral  was  performed 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the  fathers  inter  thole  of  their 
own  fraternity. 

Thus  died  Philip  duke  of  Wharton,  “  who,  like  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  Rochefier  (fays  Mr  Walpole),  comforted  all  the 
grave  and  dull,  by  throwing  away  the  brighteft  probation  of 
parts  on  witty  fooleries,  debaucheries,  and  ferapes,  which 
mix  graces  with  a  great  character,  but  never  can  compofe 
.  one 

“  With  attachment  to  no  party,  though  with  talents  to 
govern  any  party,  this  lively  man  changed  the  free  air  of 
W'efiminfier  lor  the  gloom  of  the  Efcurial,  the  profpeCt  of 
King  George's  garter  for  the  Pretender’s  ;  and  with  indif¬ 
ference  to  all  religion,  the  frolic  lord  whq  had  writ  the  ballad 
on  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  died  in  the  habit  of  a 
capuchin.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  the  works  of  a 
man  whofe  library  was  a  tavern,  and  women  of  pleafure  his 
mufes.  A  thoufand  rallies  of  his  imagination  may  have  been 
Jolt.  There  are  only  two  volumes  in  8vo.  called  his  Life  and 
Writings  Thefe  contain  nothing  of  the  latter,  but  74  num¬ 
bers  of  the  True  Briton,  and  his  fpeech  in  defence  of  the 
bifhop  of  Rochefier.  His  other  woi  ks  are  the  ballads  above 
mentioned  j  the  Drinking  Match  at  Eden-hall,  in  imitation, 
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of  the  Chevy-Chace,  printed  in  a  mifcellany  called  Kbarf- 
tiiana ;  and  a  parody  of  a  fong  fung  at  the  opera-huufe  by 
Mrs.  Tofts.  His  lordfiiip  alio  began  a  play  on  the  ftory  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots.” 

WHEAT,  in  botany.  See  Tiutictjm.  For  the  culture 
of  wheat,  fee  Husbandky.  The  three  principal  kinds  of 
bad  wheat  are,  the  blighted,  the  fmutty ,  and  the  'worm-eatern 
Blighted  wheat  is  that  of  which  the  fialk  is  a  little  twified  and 
rickety,  the  blade  being  of  a  bluifii  green  and  curled  up,  the 
grain  alfo  is  green  and  tubercled  :  fmutty  wheat  appears  as  if 
great  part  of  the  ear  had  been  burnt,  fome  fmall  parts  only 
being  free,,  and;  in  particular,  the  Rem  that  rifes  in  the  cent  ro¬ 
of  the  ear,  round  which  the  grain  is  ranged  :  wprm-eaten  or 
rotten  wheat  is  corrupted  without  lofing  much  of  its  natural 
form,  or  external  appearance;  the  hulk  is  filled  with  a grealy*. 
black  powder,  that  is  infufferably  fetid.  It  appeared,  from, 
the  experiments  of  M.  Tillet',  that  there  was  a  kind  of  in¬ 
fectious  quality  in  all  thole  kinds  of  wheat  ;  lb  that  if  lhund- 
wheat  was  fprinkled  with  the  Hour  of  fmutty  or  rotten  wheat,, 
the  crop  produced  would  be  rotten  or  fmutty.  It  appeared 
alfo,  that  among  the  grain  which  was  produced  from  ground 
manured  with  the  firaw  of  diftempered  wheat,  there  was  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  difiempered  wheat  than  in  that 
produced  from  ground  manured  with  the  Rraw  of  good  wheat  i- 
the  great  fecret  then  was  to  deltroy  the  principle  of  this  con¬ 
tagion  in  the  wheat  that-was  put  into  the  ground  ;  and  M. 
Tillet  found,  as  the  rc-fult  of  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
that  if  the  grain,  before  it  is  lowed,  be  well  moifiened  with  a 
folution  of  lea-fall,  or  nitre,  in  common  water,  none  of  the 
enfuing  crop  will  be  fmutty,  or  otherwife  defeftive,  either  in- 
kind  or  quality  ;  not  only  Rappeling  the  grain  that  is  lowed  to- 
be  found,  and  the  foil  to  be  good,  but  even  f'uppoling  the  grain 
to  be  Rrewed  with  the  fiour.  of  lrnutty  wheat,  and  the  ground 
manured  with  bad  Rraw. 

The  following  receipt  for  preventing  fmutty  wheat  was. 
publiflied  in  1769  by  order  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts  .  they  received  it  from  Mr.  John  Reynolds  o£ 
Adiffiam  in  Kent. 

A  tub  is  to  be  procured  that  has.  a  hole  at  bottom,  in  which, 
a  flafl'  and  tap  hofe  i9  to  be  fixed  over  a  whifp  of  Rraw,  to 
prevent  any  fmall  pieces  of  lime  palling  (as  in  the  brewing; 
way) ;  this  done,  we  put  70  gallons  of  water,  then  a  corn 
buihel  heap- full  of  lime-lfone,  unllaked,  fiiiring  it  well  till  the 
whole  is  ditfolved  or  mixed,  letting  it  Rand  about  30  hours, 
and.  then,  run  it  off  into  another  tub  as  cleaor  as  we  can  (as 
pratt i fed  in  beer)  :  this  generally  produces  a  hogfiiead  of  good 
Rrong  lime-water;  then  add  three  pecks  of  lalt,  42  pounds, 
which;  with  a  little  flirring,  will  loon  diliolve;  thus  we  have  a 
proper  pickle  for  the  purpofe  of  brining  and  liming  our 
feed-wheat  without  any  manner  of  obltacle,  which  is  more 
than  can  he  laid-  in  doing  it  the  common  way,  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  drilling. 

Herein  we  fieep  the  wheat;  in  a  broad-bottomed  balket  of 
about  24  inches  diameter,  and  20  inches  deep  (for  large 
lowing,  made  on  purpofe),  running  in  the  grain  gradually  in 
fmall  quantities-  from  ia  to  12  gallons  up  to  16  gallons. 
Rirring  the  lame.  What  Roats,  we  fkim  off  with  a  drainer, 
and  is  not  to  be  lown  :  then  draw  up  the  balket,  to  drain 
over  the  pickle,  for  a  few  aaiinutes ;  all  which  may  be  per¬ 
formed  within  half  an  hour,  lufficiently  pickled  ;  and  fo  pro¬ 
ceed  as  before.  This  done,  the  wheat  will  be  fit  for  fowing 
in  24  hours,  if  required';  hut  if  defigneu  lor  drilling,  two 
hours  pickled  will  be  found  befi  ;  and  if  prepared  four  or  five 
days  before-hand,  in  either  cafe  it  makes  no  difierence  at  all  j 
but  fhould  the  feed  be,clammy>  and  Rick  to  l^e  notches  in  thg 
drill-box,  more  lime  mufi  be  added  to  the  lime-water  ;  here 
the  matter  mult  ufe  hk  difiretion,  as  the  caf*  requires-;  far- 
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(omc  lime  has  much  more  drying  or  aftringent  qualities  in  it 
than  others.  If  fea-water  can  be  obtained  conveniently, 
tnuch  lei's  liilt  will  fuffice,  but  fome  will  be  found  necefiary 
even  then,  otherwife  the  light  grains  will  not  float,  a  thing  of 
more  confequence  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  it  ought  to 
be  damn  el  off  and  thrown  abide  for  poultry,  Ac. 

WHEEL,  in  mechanics,  a  Ample  machine,  confiding  of  a 
round  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  matter,  which  revolves 
on  its  axis.'  See  Mechanics. 

Wheel  Carriages.  See  Mechanics. 

Wheel -Animal.  See  Animalcule. 

"Wheel,  Potter's.  See  Pottery. 

Wheel  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  kind  of  puniftimJnt  to  which 
great  criminals  are  put  in  divers  countries.  In  fome,  alfaflins, 
parricides,  .and  robbers  on  the  highway,  are  faid  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  the  wheel,  when  they  are  to  have  their  bones  firft 
broken  with  an  iron  bar  on  a  fcaffold,  and  then  to  be  expofed, 
and  left  to  expire  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel.  In 
Germany  they  break  their  bones  on  the  wheel  it lelf . — Of  this 
cruel  punifliment,  it  is  not  certain  who  was  the  inventor  :  it 
was  firfl  ufed  in  Germany,  and  was,  indeed,  but  rarely 
pradtl fed ,a®  y- wh  ere  elfe,  till  the  time  of  Francis  I.  of  France ; 
who,  by  an  edift  of  the  year  1534,  appointed  it  to  be  inflifted 
.on  robbers  on  the  highway. 

WHEELER  (Sir  George),  a  learned  traveller  and  divine, 
was  the  fon  of  Colonel  Wheeler  of  Charing  in  Kent,  and  was 
born  in  1650  at  Breda,  where  his  parents  as  royal  Sis  were 
then  in  exile.  He  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  Eaft  in  company  with  Dr.  James  Spon  of  Lyons  5  and 
taking  orders  on  his  return,  was  inflalled  a  prebend  of 
Durham,  made  vicar  of  Bafingftoke,  and  afterward  reftor  of 
Houghton  ie  Spring.  He  publifhed  an  account  of  his  Travels 
in  1682  in  folio;  and  in  1689,  his  Obfervations  on  ancient 
Edifices  of  Churches  yet  remaining  in  the  Eaft,  compared 
with  Eufcbius  :  alfo  the  Proteftant  Monattery,  or  Chriftian 
CEconomics.  He  died  in  1724. 

WHEELINGS,  in  the  military  art,  are  different  motions 
made  both  by  horfe  and  foot,  either  to  the  right  and  left,  or 
to  the,  right  and- left  about. 

General  Rules  for  ISN heeling. — The  circle  is  divided  into 
four  equal  points  :  thence,  wheeling  to  the  right  or  left,  is 
only  a  quarter  of  the  circle  ;  wheeling  to  the  right  or  left 
about  is  one  half  of  the  circle.  When  you  wheel  to  the  right, 
you  are  to  clofe  to  the  right,  fo  near  as  to  touch  your  right- 
hand  man,  but  without  preffing  him  ;  and  to.look  to  the  left, 
in  order  to  bring  the  rank  about  even.  When  you  wheel  to 
the  left,  you  are  to  clofe  to  the  left,  and  look  to  the  right  as 
above  diredied.  This  rule  will  ferve  for  all  the  wheeling  by 
ranks  ;  as  when  a  battalion  is  marching  by  fubdivifions  with 
their  ranks  open,  then  each  rank  wheels  diftindfly  by  itfelf, 
when  it  comes  to  the  ground  on  which  the  ranks  before  it 
wheeled,  but  not  before.  In  wheeling,  the  men  are  to  take 
particular  care  neither  .to  open  nor  clofe  their  ranks,  and  to 
carry  their  arms  welL  In  wheeling,  the  motion  of  each  man 
is  quicker  or  flower,  according  to  the  diftance  he  is  from  the 
right  or  the  left  :  thus,  when  you  wheel  to  the  right,  each 
man  moves  quicker  than  his  right-hand  man ;  and  wheeling 
to  the  left,  each  man  moves  quicker  than  his  left-hand  man  ; 
the  circle  that  every  man  wheels  being  larger,  according  to 
the  diftance  he  is  from  the  hand  he  wheels  to  ;  as  may  be  lecn 
"by  delcribing  feveral  circles  within  one  another,  at  two  feet 
diftance  from  each,  which  is  nearly  the  fpace  every  man  is 
fuppofed  to  fake  up. 

WHELK,  in  zoology.  Ses  Buccinum. 

WHELPS,  in  a  fhip,  the  feaman’s  term  for  thofe  brackets 
which  are  fet  up  on  the  capftan  clofe  under  the  bars ;  they 
five  the  fweep  to  it,  and  are  fo  contrived  that  the  cable 
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winding  about  them  may  not  furge  fo  much  as  it  might 
otherwife  do  if  the  body  of  the  capftan  were  quite  round  and 
fmooth. 

WHETSTONE,  a  (tone  which  ferves  for  the  whetting  of 
knives  and  other  tools  upon. 

WHEY,  the  ferum  or  watery  parts  of  milk. 

WHIDAH,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  chaff  of  Guinea, 
and  to  the  weft  of  the  Gold  Coatft  ;  extending  about  ten  miles 
along  the  fea.  It  is  a  populous  country,  well  furnffhed  with, 
large  villages  ;  and  there  are  fo  many- fmall  ones,  that  they 
•are  not  above  a  mufket-fhot  from  each  otlnr.  Wbidah  was 
conquered  by  the  king  of  Dahomy.  -Their  trade  con  tiffs  of 
flaves.  elephants’  teeth,  wax,  and  honey.  'Hie  Englifh  faftory 
is  200  miles  eaft  of  Cape  Coaft  Cattle,  within  land.  Bows, 
arrows,  beautiful  aftaguays,  and  clubs,  are  the  principal 
weapons  of  the  nation. 

WHIDAW-Bird.  See  Emberiza. 

WHIG,  a  party  in  Britain,  oppofite  to  the  Tories,  from 
whom  they  differ  chiefly  in  their  political  principles.  Sec 
Tories. 

W-HIMBREL.  See  Scoldtax. 

WHIN,  in  botany.  See  Ulex. 

WHINCHET.  See  Motacilla. 

WE11P,  or  W mv-Strff,  in  a  fhip,  a  piece  of  timber,  in 
form  of  a  ltrong  ftaff,  fattened  into  the  helm,  for  the  fteerf- 
man,  in  fmall  (hips,  to  hold  in  his  hand,  m  order  to  move  the 
rudder,  and  direft  the  fhip. 

WHIRLPOOL,  an  eddy,  vortex,  or  gulf,  where  the  water 
is  continually  turning  round.  Thole  in  rivers  are  very  com¬ 
mon,  from  various  accidents,  and  are  uluaily  very  trivial,  and 
of  little  confequence.  In  the  fea  they  are  more  rare,  but 
more  dangerous.  Sibbald  has  related  the  etTefls  of  a  very 
remarkable  marine  whirlpool  among  the  Orcades,  which 
would  prove  very  dangerous  to  flrangers,  though  it  is  of  no 
confequence  to  the  people  who  are  ufed  to  it.  This  is  not 
fixed  to  any  particular  place,  but  appears  in  various  parts  of 
the  limits  of  the  fea  among  thefe  illands.  Wherever  it  ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  very  furious  ;  and  boats,  &c.  would  inevitably  bo 
drawn  in  and  perilh  with  it  ;  but  the  people  who  navigate 
them  are  prepared  for  it,  aild  always  carry  an  empty  veflel,  a 
log  of  wood,  or  large  bundle  of  firaw,  or  fome  fuch  thing,  in. 
the  boat  with  them  ;  as  foon  as  they  perceive  the  whirlpool, 
they  tofs  this  within  its  vortex,  keeping  themfelves  out  :  this 
fubftance,  whatever  it  be,  is  immediately  received  into  the 
centre,  and  carried  under  water;  and  as  foon  as  this  is  done, 
the  furface  of  the  place  where  the  whirlpool  was  becomes 
fmooth,  and  they  row  over  it  with  fafety  :  and  in  about  an 
hour  they  fee  the  vortex  begin  again  in  fome  other  place, 
ufually  at  about  a  mile’s  diftance  from  the  firft. 

WHIRLWIND,  a  wind  which  moves  in  a  fprral  direction, 
as  well  as  horizontally,  which  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  impe¬ 
tuous,  but  only  of  fliort  duration.  Dr.  Franklin’s  opinion  of 
the  origin  of  whirlwinds  has  been  already  given  in  the  article 
Water -Spout.  If  his  theory  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  no 
hurricane  ever  can  be  fo  violent  as  to  remove  an  obftacle  of 
the  fize  of  only  one  cubic  inch,  provided  that  was  fupported 
by  a  power  equivalent  to  fifteen  ’pounds  ;  for  this  is  the  utmoft 
force  of  the  atmofphere  when  rufhing  into  a  perfect  vacuum, 
which  never  eould  take  place  in  the  centre  of  a  whirlwind  or 
water-fpout.  Indeed,  notwithfianding  the  dreadful  eft  efts 
fometimes  obferved  from  hurricanes  and  whirlwinds,  we  fluill 
eafily  perceive,  that  the  utmoft  of  their  power  always  falls  very 
far  fliort  of  this.  The  diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  air  by  only  i-4th  in  the  middle  of  the  column,  would 
produce  fuch  an  afflux  of  air  from  all  quarters,  that  an 
obftacle  prefenting  a  furface  of  one  foot  fquare,  would  require 
a  force  of  504  pounds  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  away  j 
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which  the  ftrongeft  walls  that  can  be  built  by  human  art 
could  fcarce  refill.  Nay,  even  the  tenth  part  of  this,  or  the 
diminution  of  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere  by  i-40th  part, 
would  produce  a  prell'ure  of  upwards  of  fifty  pounds  on  every 
fquare  foot  of  furface,  which,  it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  any 
of  our  common  houfcs  could  refill. 

Some  pbilofophers  afcribe  the  vacuum  in  the  atmofphere  to 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin’s  theory,  whirlwinds  are 
owing,  to  a  dream  of  electric  matter  rulhing  with  violence 
into  the  atmofphere  out  of  the  earth.  But  they  do  not  in¬ 
form  us  how  this  matter  comes  to  be  accumulated  in  that 
part  of  the  earth  ;  what  induces  it  to  pafs  out  of  the  earth  ; 
how  it  palfes  invifibly  through  pure  air;  or  what  ferves  it  for 
a  conductor.  It  feems  to  be  the  falhion  among  certain  philo- 
fophers  to  afcribe  every  phenomenon,  with  the  caufeof  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  to  electricity.  But  this  is  merely  fub- 
ftituting  a  new  name,  and  ferves  rather  to  retard  than  advance 
our  knowledge  of  nature. 

Some  kinds  of  whirlwinds  move  with  a  flow  motion,  and 
are  injurious  only  by  their  vortex  ;  while  others  feem  to  do 
inifehief  as  well  by  their  progrelfive  as  their  whirling  motion. 
Of  this  kind  are  thofe  called  typhous ;  which,  by  their  fre¬ 
quently  following  the  courfe  of  rivers,  feem  thus  alfo  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  electrical  origin. 

WHISKY,  a  term  fignifying  --water,  and  applied  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  in  Ireland  to  a  diddled  liquor  drawn  from  barley, 
which  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  Englidi  malt  brandy  :  it  is 
ftrong,  but  not  pungent,  and  free  from  the  empyreumatic 
tade  or  fmell. 

WHISPERING-Places.  See  Acoustics. 

WHIST,  a  well-known  game  at  cards,  which  requires 
great  attention  and  filence  ;  hence  the  name.  This  game  is 
played  by  four  perfons,  who  cut  for  partners  ;  the  two  highed 
and  the  two  lowed  are  together,  and  the  partners  fit  oppofite 
to  each  other  :  the  perfon  who  cuts  the  lowed  card  is  to  deal 
fird,  giving  one  at  a  time  to  each  perfon,  till  he  comes  to  the 
lad  card,  which  is  turned  up  for  the  trump,  and  remains  on 
the  table  till  each  perfon  has  played  a  card.  The  perfon  on 
the  left  hand  fide  of  the  dealer  plays  fird,  and  whoever  wins 
the  trick  is  to  play  again,  thus  going  on  till  the  cards  are 
played  out.  The  ace/  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps, 
are  called  honours  ;  in  cafe  any  three  of  thefe  honours  have 
been  played  between,  or  by  either  of  the  two  partners,  they 
reckon  for  two  points  towards  the  game,  and  if  the  four  honours 
have  been  played  between  or  by  cither  of  the  two  partners, 
they  reckon  for  four  points  towards  the  game,  the  game  con¬ 
fiding  of  ten  points.  The  honours  are  reckoned  after  the 
tricks  ;  all  above  fix  tricks  reckoning  alfo  towards  the  game. 

In  Hoyles  games  may  be  feen  the  general  rules  for  playing 
Whist,  which  are  too  long  for  infertion  here. 

WHISTON  (William),  an  Englidi  divine  of  great  parts, 
uncommon  learning,  and  of  a  fingular  character,  was  born  at 
Norton  near  Twycrofle  in  the  county  of  Leiceder,  where  his 
father  was  reCtor,  in  1667.  He  was  admitted  of  Clare-hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  purfued  his  dudies,  particularly  in  the 
mathematics,  and  commenced  tutor  ;  which  his  ill  health  at 
length  forced  him  to  decline.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he, 
in  1694,  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  bifhop  of  Norwich  ; 
and  in  this  dation  he  publilhed  his  fird  work,  entitled,  A  New 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  &c.  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  the 
Mofaic  dotSlrine  of  the  earth  perfectly  agreeable  to  reafon  and 
philofophy.  This  work  brought  no  Imall  reputation  to  the 
author.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  he  was  made  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  deputy,  and  afterwards  his  fucced'or,  in  the 


Lucafian  profefforfiiip  of  mathematics ;  when  he  refigned  a 
living  he  had  in  Suffolk,  and  went  to  refide  at  Cambridge/ 
About  this  time  he  publidied  leveral  fcientifical  works,  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy ;  and  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  one  of  the  fird,  if  not  the  very  fird,  who  rendered 
thofe  principles  popular  and  intelligible  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  About  the  year  1710  he  was  known  to  have  adopt¬ 
ed  Arias  principles,  and  was  forming  projeCts  to  fupport  and 
propagate  them  ;  among  other  things,  he  had  tranfiated  the 
Apodolical  Conditutions  into  Englidi,  which  favoured  the 
Arian  doCtrine,  and  which  he  afferted  to  be  genuine.  The 
confequence  was,  that  he"  was  deprived  of  his  profefforfiiip, 
and  banifiied  the  univerfity ;  he  neverthelefs  purfued  his 
lcheme,  by  publifhing  the  next  year  his  Primitive  Chriftianity 
Revived,  4  vols.  8vo.  for  which  the  convocation  fell  upon  Him 
very  vehemently.  On  his  expulfion  from  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Wbidon  fettled  in  London  ;  where,  without  differing  his  zeal 
to  be  intimidated,  he  continued  to  write  and  to  propagate  his 
Primitive  Chriftianity,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  he  had  been 
in  the  mod  flourifhing  circumltances.  In  1721  a  fubferip- 
tion  was  made  for  the  fupport  of  his  family,  which  amounted 
to  47 ol.  For  though  he  drew  profits  from  reading  adrono- 
mical  and  philofophical  lectures,  and  alfo  from  his  publica¬ 
tions,  which  were  very  numerous,  yet  thefe  of  themfelves 
would  have  been  very  infufficient :  nor,  when  joined  with  the 
benevolence  and  charity  of  thofe  who  loved  and  edeemed  him 
for  his  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  did  they  prevent  his  be¬ 
ing  frequently  in  great  didrefs.  He  continued  long  a  member 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  regularly  frequented  its  fervice, 
though  he  difapproved  of  many  things  in  it :  but  at  lad  he 
went  over  to  the  Baptids,  and  attended  Dr.  Forder’s  meeting 
at  Pinners’  Hall,  Broad -dreet.  Among  other  performances 
not  fpecified  above,  he  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and 
writings,  which  contain  fome  curious  particulars. 

He  was  remarkable  for  fpeaking  the  plained  truths  on  every 
occafion,  and  to  perfons  of  every  degree.  During  the  year 
1725,  that  he,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Berkeley,  and  others, 
had  the  honour  to  attend  Queen  Caroline  on  a  certain  day  of 
every  week,  to  talk  of  the  progrels  of  fcience,  her  majedy  one 
evening  took  occafion  to  pay  him  a  jud  compliment  on  his 
truth  and  integrity,  requeding  that  he  would,  with  his  ufual 
plainnefs,  point  out  to  her  any  fault  that  he  might  have  ob- 
ferved  in  her  conduCt.  At  fird  he  begged  to  be  excufed,  add¬ 
ing,  that  few  perfons  could  bear  to  have  their  faults  plainly 
told  to  them,  and  lead  of  all  royal  perfonages,  who,  from 
their  elevation,  are  neceffarily  furrounded  by  datterers,  to 
whofe  lips  truth  is  a  dranger.  Her  majedy  replied,  that  he 
was  to  confider  her  not  as  a  queen,  but  as  a  philofopher ;  and 
that  philofophy  is  of  very  little  ufe,  if  it  cannot  enable  its  pro- 
fed'ors  to  bear  without  offence  truths  neceffary  to  their  own 
improvement.  Upon  this  he  told  her,  that  the  greated  fault 
which  he  had  obferved  in  her  condu6l,  was  her  indecent  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  houfe  of  God,  which,  he  allured  her,  had  made 
very  unfavourable  impredions  on  the  minds  of  many  perfons, 
who,  coming  to  town  from  diftant  parts  of  the  country,  had 
gone  to  the  chapel  to  obtain  a  fight  of  her  majefty,  the  king, 
and  the  royal  family.  The  queen  made  no  reply  :  but  in 
about  fix  weeks  afterwards  renewed  her  requell,  that  Mr. 
Whidon  would  point  out  the  moll  glaring  improprieties  in  her 
conduCt.  To  this  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  laid  down  a 
maxim  from  which  he  could  not  deviate,  never  to  point  out 
to  any  perfon  more  than  one  fault  at  a  time,  and  never  to 
give  a  feccnd  reproof  till  he  had  obferved  lome  good  confe- 
quenceto  have  arifen  from  the  fird  (a).  Much  to  the  queen’s 


(a)  Bifhop  Berkeley  was  prefent  at  thele  converfations,  and  from  his  Ion  we  received  the  account  which  wc-havc  given  of 
them.  They  are  likewife  mentioned,  but  not  dated  fo  accurately,  by  Bifhop  Newton  in  his  own  Life. 
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honour,  flie  was  pleafed  with  this  plain-dealing,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  think  favourably  of  Mr.  Whifton.  This  honeft,  but 
whinfifical  and  credulous  man,  died  in  176a,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-five. 

WHITBY  (Dr.  Daniel),  a  very  learned  Englifii  writer, 
was  born  in  1638,  and  bred  at  Oxford;  where,  in  1664,  he 
was  elected  perpetual  fellow  of  his  college.  He  afterward 
became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bifiiop  of  Salifbury  ;  who 
collated  him  in  1668  to  the  prebend  of  Yatelbury  in  that 
church,  and  loon  after  to  that  of  Hufborn  and  Burbach.  In 
1672  he  was  admitted  chanter  of  thefaid  church,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  South,  and  then,  or  foon  after,  reftor  of  St. 
Edmund’s  church  in  Salifbury.  He  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Taunton  Regis  in  1696,  and  died  in  1726.  He  was 
ever  ftrangely  ignorant  of  worldly  affairs,  even  to  a  degree 
that  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  His  writings  are  numerous, 
and  well  known :  particularly  his  Commentary  oa  the  New 
Teftament.  ' 

Whitby,  a  fea- port  town  in  the  North  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  feated  on  the  river  Elk,  near  the  place  where  it  falls 
into  the  fea.  The  houfes  are  neat,  llrong,  and  convenient ; 
the  number  of  inhabitants  about  9000.  Ship-building  is 
their  principal  manufafture.  W.  Long.  o.  24.  N.  Lat. 
54-  3°- 

WHITE,  one  of  the  colours  of  natural  bodies. 

White  of  the  Eye,  denotes  the  firlt  tunic  or  coat  of  theeyp, 
called  albuginea.  See  Anatomy. 

AVhiTe  of  an  Egg.  See  Albumen  and  Egg. 

White  Friars,  a  name  common  t<»  feveral  orders  of  monks, 
from  being  clothed  in  a  white  habit. 

White  Sea,  is  a  bay  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  fo  called  in  the 
north  part  of  Mufcovy,  lying  between  Ruffian  Lapland  and 
Samoieda ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  Hands  the  city  of  Arch¬ 
angel.  This  was  the  chief  port  the  Ruffians  had  before  their 
conqueft  of  Livonia. 

White  Colour  for  painting.  See  Colour-making. 

White  Tubac.  See  Chemistry,  p.  443. 

White  Iron,  or  Tin-plate,  iron-plates  covered  over  with 
tin;  forthe  method  of  makingwhich,  fee  Latten.  In  1681 
tin-plates  were  manufactured  in  England  by  one  Andrew  Yar- 
ranton,  who  had  been  fent  to  Bohemia  to  learn  the  method  of 
making  them.  But  the  manufacture  was  loon -afterwards  dif- 
continued.  It  was  revived  again  in  1740,  and  is  now  arrived 
at  as  great,  if  not  greater,  perfection  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other. 

White  Tend.  See  Chemistry,  p.437. 

White  Throat,  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 

"WH1TEFIELD  (George),  a  celebrated  Methodift,  was 
born  in  Gloucefier,  in  17  14,  at  the  Bell-Inn.  He  was  placed 
at  a  petty  lchool  in  this  place,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  good 
elocution  and  memory.  At  fifteen  he  was  well  verfed  in  the 
daffies.  His  fame  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Eenfon,  then 
Lifhop  of  Gloucefier,  who  made  him  a  voluntary  offer  of  ordi¬ 
nation,  which  Air.  Whitefield  accepted,  and  preached  daily  in 
fields,  prifons,  and  open  ftreets.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
Countels-dowager  of  Huntingdon  .  After  a  long  eourfe  of  pe¬ 
regrination,  he  died  at  Newbury-Port,  in  New-England, 
Sept.  30,  1769.  The  time  of  his  marriage,  &c.  is  not  afeer- 
tained. 

Y/HITEHAVEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Cumberland,  with 
a  market  on  Thurfday,  and  one  fair  on  Auguft  iff  for  mer- 
ebandife  and  toys.  It  is  feated  on  a  creek  of  the  fea,  on  the 
north  end  of  a  great  bergh  or  hill,  watlicd  by  the  tide  of  flood 
on  the  wc.it  fide,  where  there  is  a  large  rock  or  quarry  of 
hard  white  ftene,  which  gives  name  to  the  place,  and  which, 
with  the  help  of  a  ftrong  (tonerwall,  lecures  the  harbour  into 
which  fmall  barks  may  enter.  It  is  lately  much  improved  in 


its  buildings,  and  noted  for  its  trade  in  pit-coal  and  fait,  there- 
being  near  it  a  prodigious  coal-mine,  which  runs  a  ccnfider- 
able  way  under  the  fea.  They  have  a  cuftom-houfehere;  and 
they  carry  on  a  good  trade  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  Chcfter,  Brif- 
tol,  and  other  parts.  It  is  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  289  north-weft  of  London.  W. -Long,  1.  6 ^ 
N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

WHITES,  or  Fluor  Albus.  See  Medicine. 

WHITING,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gadus. 

WHITLOW,  or  Whitloe.  See  Surgery. 

WHITSUN- Farthings,  otherwife  called Smohc farthings 
or  Quaclrantcs  Pentecoftaies,  a  compofition  for  offerings  which 
were  anciently  made  in  Whitfun-week  by  every  man  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  occupied  a  houfewith  a  chimney,  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  diocefe  in  which- he  lived, 

WHITSUNDAY,  afolemn  feftival  of  the  chriftian  church, 
oblerved  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  Eafter,  in  memory  of  the  de- 
fcetit  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  apoftles  in  the  viable  appear¬ 
ance  of  fiery  cloven  tongues,  and  of  thofe  miraculous  powers 
which  were  then  conferred  upon  them.  It  is  called  JVhitfim - 
day,  or  JVhite-Sunday ;  becaufe  this  being  one  of  the  Itated 
times  for  baptifm  in  the  ancient  church,  thofe  who  were  bap- 
tifed-put  on  white  garments,  as  types  of  that  lpiritual  purity 
they  received  in  baptifm.  As  the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
upon  the  apoftles  hanpened-upon  the  day  which  the  Jews  call¬ 
ed  Pentecofl,  this  feftival  retained  the  name  of  PcntecoJ't  among 
the  Cbriftians. 

Whitsunday-7/?c,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  which  lies 
about  four  miles  to  the  fouth,  runs  in  the  fame  direction,  and 
is  of  the  fame  length,  having  more  Hoping  expofures  than  Au¬ 
rora  :  it  appears  to  be  better  inhabited,  and  to  contain  more 
plantations. 

WHORTLEBERRY.  See  Vaccinium. 

WTBURGH,  a  confiderable  town  of  Denmark,  in  north 
Jutland,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee,  remarkable  for  being  the  feat  of 
the  chief  court  of  jultice  in  the  province.  The  hall  where  the 
council  ..aftembles  has- the  archives  of  the  country,  and  elcaped 
the  terrible  fire  that. happened  in  the  year  1726,  and  which 
burned  the  cathedral  church,  that  of  the  Black  Friars,  the 
town-houle,  and  the  bifhop’s  palace;  but  they  have  all-  been 
rebuilt  more  magnificent  than  before.  It  is  feated  on  the  lake 
Weter,  in  a  peninfula,  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Slef- 
wick,  and  1 10  north- by-weft  of  Copenhagen.  E.  Long.  9.  50. 
N.  Lat.  c;6  20. 

WICKET,  a  fmall  door  in  the  gate  of  a  fortified  place, 
&:c.  or  a  hole  in  a  door  through  which  to  view  what  paffes 
without. 

WICKLIFF  (John),  the  firft  divine  in  Europe  who  had 
refolution  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  religion,  was  born  about 
the  year  1324,  in  the  pariffi  of  Wycliff,  near  Richmond,  in 
Yorkffiire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  firlt  in  Queen’s,  and 
afterwards  in  Merton  college,  of  which  he  was  a  probationer- 
fellow.  Having  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  abilities,  in  1361  he  was  cholen  mafter  of  Baliol- 
hall,  and  in  13.65  conftituted  warden  of  Canterbury  college, 
by  the  founder  Archbiihop  Simon  de  Klip  ;  but  was,  in  1367, 
ejected  by  the  regulars,  together  with  three  lecular  fellows. 
He  thought  their  proceedings  arbitrary,  and  therefore  appealed 
to  the  pope  ;  but  inftead  of  obtaining  redrefs,  in  1370  the 
ejectment  was  confirmed.  This  difappointment  probably  con¬ 
tributed  lbmewhat  towards  his  enmity  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  or 
rather  to  confirm  that  enmity  ;  for  he  had  long  before  written 
againft  the  pope’s  exactions  and  corruptions  of  religion.  EIow- 
ever,  his  credit  in  the  univerfity  continued  ;  for  having  taken 
the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity,  he  read  public  left  a  res  with 
great  applaufe ;  in  which  he  .frequently  c-xpofed  the  impofi- 
tions  of  the  Mendicant  friars.  About  this  time  he  publilhed 
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a  defence  of  his  fovereign  Edward  III.  againft  the  pope,  who 
had  inti  (ted  on  the  homage  to  which  his  predeceflor  King 
John  had  agreed.  This  defence  was  ,the  caufe  of  Wioklift’s 
introduction  at  court,  and  of  his  being  fent  one  of  the  am- 
bafiadors  in  1374  to  Bruges,  where  they  met  the  pope’s  nun¬ 
cios,  in  order  to  fettle  feveral  ecclefiaftical  matters  relative  to 
the  pope’s  authority.  In  the  mean  time  WieklifF  was  prefent- 
ed  by  the  king  to  the  reCtory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicellerfhire, 
and  in  1375  l>e  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Weftbury 
in  Gloucetierfhire.  Wicklitf  continued  hitherto,  without  mo- 
leftation,  to  oppnfe  the  papal  authority;  but  in  1,377  a  bull 
was  fent  over  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  Court¬ 
ney  bifhcp  of  London,  ordering  them  to  lecure  this  arch¬ 
heretic,  and  lay  him  in  irons ;  at  the  fame  time  the  pope 
wrote  to  the  king,  requeuing  him  to  favour  the  bitliops  in  the 
profecution  :  he  alfo  fent  a  bull  to  Oxford,  commanding  the 
univertity  to  give  him  up.  Before  thefe  bulls  reached  Eng¬ 
land,  Edward  III.  was  dead, and  Wicklitf,  protected  by  John 
duke  of  Lancatler,  uncle  to  Richard  II  favoured  by  the  queen- 
mother,  and  fupported  by  the  citizens  of  London,  eluded  the 
perfecution  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  who  died  in  1378.  In  the 
following  year  this  intrepid  reformer  prefented  to  parliament  a 
fevere  paper  againft  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  wrote  againit  the 
papal  fupremacy  and  infallibility,  and  publiflied  a  book  On  the 
Truth  of  the  Scriptures,  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
Eriglifh  tranllation  of  them,  in  which  he  had  made  conlider- 
able  progrefs.  In  1381  he  publiflied  Sixteen  Conchtfions ;  in 
the  tirft  of  which  he  ventured  to  expofe  the  grand  article  of 
tranfubftantiation.  Thefe  conciufions  being  condemned  by 
the  chancellor  of  Oxford,  WieklifF  appealed  to  the  king  and 
parliament;  but  being  deferted  by  his  untleady  patron  the 
Duke  of  Lancafter,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  confeffion  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  by  an  order  from  the  king  was  expelled  the  univer¬ 
tity.  He  now  retired  to  his  living  of  Lutterworth,  where  he 
finifhed  his  tranllation  of  the  bible.  This  verfion,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  manufeript  copies  in  the  libraries  of  the  uni- 
ver titles,  Biitifh  Muleum,  &c.  is  a  very  literal  tranflation 
from  the  Latin  .vulgate.  In  13 83 'he  was  fuddenly  llruck 
with  the  pally  ;  a  repetition  of  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in 
December  1384.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  where 
his  bones  were  fufiered  to  rett  in  peace  till  the  year  1428, 
when,  by  an  order  from  the  pope,  they  were  taken  up  and 
burnt. — Betides  a  number  of  works  that  have  been  printed, 
he  left  a  prodigious  number  of  manuferipts  ;  an  accurate  lift 
of  which  may  he  fee n  in  Kifhop  Tanner’s  Bib.  Blit.  Hib, 
Some  of  them  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  others  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Muleum,  &c. 

WieklifF  was  doubtlefs  a  very  extraordinary  man,  eonfidcr- 
ing  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  natural  lagacity  difeo- 
•vered  the  abfurdities  and  impotitions  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  he  had  the  honefty  and  refolution  to  promulgate  his  opi- 
_  nions,  which  a  little  more  fupport  would  probably  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  eftablifh  :  they  were  evidently  the  foundation  of 
the  fubfequent  reformation. 

WICKLOW,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
fler ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Dublin  5  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Irifli  Sea  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Wexford ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Kildare  and  Cathcrlough.  It  is  thirty-three  miles  in 
length,  twenty  in  breadth,  and  indifferently  fruitful.  It 
contains  fifty-four  pariff-.es,  and  fends  ten  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Wicklow,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  in- 
Ireland  ;  feated  on  the  fea-fide,  with  a  narrow  harbour,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Leitrim,  over  which  ftands  a  rock, 
inftead  of  a  eaftle,  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  wall,  twenty-four 
miles  fouth  of  Dublin.  W.  Long.  6.  7.  N.  Lat.  52.  55. 
WIDGEON,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 


WIDOW,  a  woman  who  has  loft:  her  hufband. 

WIFE,  a  married  woman,  or  one  joined  with,  and  under- 
the  protection  of,  an  hufband.  See  Husband. 

Isle  of  WIGHT,  an  ifland  lying  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
H  -mpfliire,  from  which  it  is  leparated  by  a  narrow  channel. 
It  is  about  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  in 
breadth.  It  is  nearly  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the  river 
Mede  or  Cowes,  which  rifing  in  the  fouthern  angle,  enters  at 
the  northern,  into  the  Channel,  oppofitethe  mouth  of  South¬ 
ampton  Bay.  The  fouth  eoaft  is  edged  with  very  fteep  cliffs 
of  chalk  and  freeftone,  hollowed  into  caverns  in  various  parts. 
The  weft  fide  is  fenced  with  ridges  of  rocks,  of  which  the 
moll  remarkable  are  thole  called,  from  their  fharp  extremi¬ 
ties,  the  Needles.  Between  the  il land  and  the  main  are  va¬ 
rious  fand-.banks,  efpecially  off  the  ealtern  part,  where,  is  the 
fafe  road  of  St.  Helen’s.  Acrofs  the  ifland,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
runs 'a  ridge  of  hills,  forming  a  trad  of  fine  downs,  with  a 
chalky  or  marly  foil,  which  feed  a  great  number  of  fine- 
fleeced  fheep.  Rabbits  are  alfo  very  plentiful  here.  To,  the 
north  of  this  ridge  the  land  is  chiefly  paflure  :  to  the  fouth  of 
it  is  a  rich  arable  country,  producing  great  crops  of  corn.  The 
variety  of  profpefts  which  this  ifland  affords,  its  miltf  air, 
and  the  neat  manner  in  which  the  fields  are  laid  out,  render 
it  a  very  delightful  Ipot.  It  is  devoted  almoft  folelv  to  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  has  no  manufactory.  It  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  refources  of  the  London  market  for  unmalted  barley. 
Among  its  products  are  to  be  reckoned  a  pure  white  pipe¬ 
clay,  and  a  fine  white  cryflalline  fand  ;  of  the  latter  of  which 
great  quantities  are  exported  for  the  ufe  of  the  glafs-works  in 
various  parts.  Its  principal  town  is  the  borough  of  Newport  r 
it  likewife  contains  the  two  fmall  boroughs  of  Newton  and 
Yarmouth. 

WILD-fihe.  See  TVHd-FiRE. 

WILDERNESS,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  grove  of  large 
trees,  jn  a  fpacious  gardens,  in  which  the  walks  are  commonly- 
made,  either  to  interfedt  each  other  in  angles,  or  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  meanders  and  labyrinths. 

Wildernefles  (fays  Mr.  Miller)  fhould  always  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  extent  of  the  gardens  in  which  they  are  made  }  for 
it  is  very  ridiculous  to  fee  a  large  wildernefs  planted  with  tall 
trees  in  a  fmall  Ipot  of  ground  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fee  little  paltry  lquares,  or 
quarters  of  wildernefs  work,  in  a  magnificent  iarge  garden. 
As  to  the  fituation  of  wildernefles,  they  fhould  never  be 
placed  too  near  the  habitation,  nor  fo  as  to  obftrudt  any  diftan- 
profpect  of  the  country,  there  being  nothing  fo  agreeable  as 
an  unconfined  profpedt:  but  where,  from  the  fiiuation  of  the 
place,  the  fight  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  garden, 
nothing  can  lo  agreeably  terminate  the  profpeftas  a  beautiful 
feene  of  the  various  kinds  of  trees  judiciouily  planted  ;  and  if 
It  be  fo  contrived  that  the  termination  is  planted  circularly, 
with  the  concave  towards  the  fight,  it  will  have  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  eft  eft  than  if  it  end  in  llraight  lines  or  angles.  The  plants 
fhould  always  be  adapted  to  the  fixe: of  the  plantation  ;  for  it 
is  very  abfurd  for  tall  trees,  to  be  planted  in  the  fmall  fquares 
of  a  little  garden  y  and  in  large  defigns  fmall  fhrnbs  will  have 
a  mean  appearance.  It  fhould  all’o  be  obferved  never  to  plant 
evergreens  among  deciduous  trees ;  but  always  to  place  the 
evergreens  in  a  wildernefs  in  a  leparate  part  by  themtdves,  and 
that  chiefly  in  fight. 

As  to  the  walks,  thofe  that  have  the  appearance  of  mean¬ 
ders,  where  the  eye  cannot  difeover  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  in  length,  are  generally  preferable  to  all  others, 
and  thefe  fhould  now  and  then  lead  into  an  open  circular  piece 
of  grabs  j  in  the  centre  of  which  may  be  placed  either  an  obc- 
lifk,  ftatue,  or  fountain  ;  and  if  in  the  middle  of  the  wildernefs 
there  be  contrived  a  large  opening,  in  the  centre  ol  whiebt 
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may  be  ere£led  a  dome  or  banquetting-houfe,  furrounded  with 
a  green  plot  of  grafs,  it  will  be  a  confiderable  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  From  the  Tides  of  the  walks  and  open¬ 
ings,  the  trees  (hould  rife  gradually  one  above  another  to  the 
middle  of  the  quarters  ;  where  tliould  always  be  planted  the 
largeft  growing  trees,  fo  that  the  heads  of  all  the  trees  may 
appear  to  view,  while  their  Items  will  be  hid  from  the  fight. 
Thus,  in  thofe  parts  which  are  planted  with  deciduous  trees, 
rofes,  honeyfuckles,  fpirsea  frutex,  and  other  kinds  of  low- 
flowering  (lirubs,  may  be  planted  next  the  walks  and  open¬ 
ings  ;  and  at  their  feet,  near  the  tides  of  the  walks,  may  be 
planted  primrofes,  violets,  daffodils,  &:c.  not  in  a  ftraight 
line,  but  fo  as  to  appear  accidental,  as  in  a  natural  wood.  Be¬ 
hind  the  firft  row  of  fhrubs  {hould  be  planted  fyringas,  althaea 
frutex,  mezereons,  and  other  flowering  fhrubs  of  a  middle 
growth  ;  and  thefe  way  be  backed  with  many  other  forts  of 
trees  rifing  gradually  to  the  middle  of  the  quarters. 

The  part  planted  with  evergreens  may  be  difpofed  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  in  the  firft  line  next  the  great  walks 
may  be  placed  the  lauruftinus,  boxes,  fpurge -laurel,  juniper, 
favin,  and  other  dwarf  evergreens.  Behind  thefe  may  be 
placed  laurels,  hollies,  arbutufos,  and  other  evergreens  of  a 
larger  growth.  Next  to  thefe  may  Ire  planted  alaternufes, 
phyllireas,  yews,  cyprefles,  Virginian  cedars,  and  other  trees  of 
the  fame  growth  ;  behind  thefe  may  be  planted  Norway  and 
filver  firs,  the  true  pine,  and  other  forts  of  the  fir  growth ; 
and  in  the  middle  {hould  be  planted  Scotch  pines,  pinafter,  and 
other  forts  of  the  larger  growing  evergreens  ;  which  will  afford 
a  nroft  delightful  profpedt  if  the  different  fhades  of  the  greens 
arc  curioufly  intermixed. 

But  befide  the  grand  walks  and  openings  (which  {hould  al¬ 
ways  be  laid  with  turf,  and  kept  well  mowed),  there  ffiould 
be  fonre  fmaller  ferpentine  walks  through  the  middle  of  the 
quarters,  where  perfons  may  retire  for  privacy ;  and  by  the 
fides  of  thefe  private  walks  may  alfo  be  fcattered  fome  wood- 
flowers  and  plants ;  which,  if  artfully  planted,  will  have  a 
very  good  effedt. 

tn  the  general  defign  for  thefe  wilderneffes,  there  {hould  not 
be  a  ltudied  and  fliff  correfpondency  between  the  feveral 
parts  j  for  the  greater  diverfity  there  is  in  the  diftribution  of 
thefe,  the  more  pleafure  they  will  afford. 

WILKINS  (Dr.  John),  a  mod  ingenious  and  learned  Eng- 
lifh  biffiop,  was  the  fon  of  a  goldfmith  of  Oxford,  and  was 
born  in  1614.  He  adhered  to  the  parliament  during  the  civil 
wars,  by  whom  he  was  made  warden  of  Wadham  College  in 
1648  :  he  married  afterwards  the  fifier  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  procured  a  difpenfation  to  retain  his  wardenihip  notwith- 
ftanding.  Richard  Cromwell  made  him  maker  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  was  ejedted  on  the  Refto- 
ration.  He  then  became  preacher  to  Gray’s-Inn,  rettor  of 
St.  Laurence  Jewry,  London,  dean  of  Rippon,  and  in  1668 
was  promoted  to  the  bithopric  of  Cheffer  :  Be  died  in  1672. 
Bithop  Wilkins  thought  it  prudent  to  fubmit  to  the  powers  in 
being  ;  he  therefore  lubferibed  to  the  folemn  league  and  cove¬ 
nant  while  it  was  enforced,  and  was  equally  ready  to  fwear 
allegiance  to  King  Charles  when  he  was  reftored  :  this,  with 
his  moderate  lpirit  toward  dillcnters,  rendered  him  not  very 
agreeable  to  churehmep.  His  mathematical  and  philofophi- 
cal  works,  which  contain  many  ingenious  and  curious  pieces, 
confidering  the  time  when,  they  were  written,  have  been  col- 
ledted  in  one  volume,  8vo.  He  publifhed  alfo  fome  theolo¬ 
gical  tradts.  He  was  the  firft  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society. 

WILL,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  embraces  or 
rejedts  any  thing  offered  to  it.  See  Metaphysics. 

Will,  or  Laji  Will,  in  law,  fignifies  the  declaration  of 
■a  man’s  mind  and  intent  relating  to  the  difpofition  of  his  lands, 
goods,  or  other  eftate,  or  of  what  he  would  have  done  after 
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his  death.  In  the  common  law  there  is  a  diftlmTion  made 
between  a  will  and  a  teftament :  that  is  called  a  icill  where 
lands  or  tenements  are  given  ;  and  when  the  difpofition  con¬ 
cerns  goods  and  chattels  alone,  it  is  termed  a  teftament.  See 
Te  STAMENT. 

W i l L-Tvith-a-TvMjp,  or  Jack-with-a-lanthorn,  two  popular 
names  for  the  meteor  called  ignis  fatnus.  See  Light. 

WILLIAM  o/'Malmsbury,  an  hiftorian  of  confiderable 
merit  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen;  but  of  whole  life  few 
particulars  are  known.  According  to  Bale  and  Pits,  he  was 
furnamed  Someifetus,  from  The  county  in  which  he  was  born. 
From  his  own  preface  to  his  fecond  book  De  Regi/>us  Avglo~ 
rum,  it  appears  that  he  was  addidted  to  learning  from  his 
youth  ;  that  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  logic,  phyfic, 
ethics,  and  particularly  to  hiftory.  He  retired  to  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  convent  at  Mai mfbury,  became  a  monk,  and  was  made 
precentor  and  librarian  ;  a  lituation  which  much  favoured  his 
intention  of  writing  the  hiftory  of  this  kingdom.  In  this  mo- 
naftery  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  year 
1  iqz.  He  is  one  of  our  moft  ancient  and  moft  faithful  his¬ 
torians.  His  capital  work  is  that  entitled  Dc  Regibus  Anglo - 
mm,  in  five  books  ;  with  an  Appendix,  which  he  ftyles  llif- 
torice  Novel/cc,  in  two  more.  It  is  a  judicious  colledtion  of 
whatever  he  found  on  record  relative  to  England,  from  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Saxons  to  his  own  times. 

William  of  Newbeny,  fo  called  from  a  monaftery  in 
Yorkfhire,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  wrote  a  hiftory,  which 
begins  at  the  conqueft  and  ends  at  the  year  1197.  His  Latin 
ftyle  is  preferred  to  that  of  Matthew  Paris ;  and  he  is  entitled 
to  particular  praife,  for  his  honeft  regard  to  truth,  in  treating 
the  fables  of  Jeffery  of  Monmouth  with  the  contempt  theyde- 
ferve;  as  well  as  forexprefting  his  approbation  of  Henry  Ild.’s 
defign  of  reforming  the  clergy,  by  bringing  them  under  the 
regulation  of  the  fecular  power. 

William  of  Wykeham,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Wykeham,  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
in  1324.  He  had  his  education  at  Winchefter  and  Oxford. 
Having  continued  near  fix  years  in  the  univerfity,  his  patron, 
Nicholas  Wedal,  governor  of  the  province  of  Southampton, 
took  him  into  his  family,  and  appointed  him  his  counfellor 
and  fecretary.  He  could  not  have  made  choice  of  a  fitter 
perfon  for  that  employment,  no  man  in  that  age  writing  or 
{peaking  more  politely  than  Wykeham.  For  this  reafon, 
Edington  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  lord  high-treafurer  of  the 
kingdom,  appointed  him  his  fecretary  three  years  after,  and 
alfo  recommended  him  to  King  Edward  HI.  who  took  him 
into  his  fervice.  Being  {killed  in  geometry  and  architebture, 
he  was  appointed  Purveyor  of  the  royal  buildings,  and  alfo 
chief-jnftice  in  Eyre  :  he  it  was  who  fuperintended  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Windfor-caftle.  He  was  afterward  chief  fecretary  of 
ftate,  a  keeper  of  the  privy-feal  ;  and  in  1367  fucceeded 
Edington  in  the  fee  of  Winchefter.  A  little  after  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lord  high -chancellor  and  prefident  ot  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil.  That  he  might  well  difeharge  the  feveral  functions  of  his 
employments,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  he  endeavoured, 
on  one  hand,  to  regulate  his  own  life  according  to  the  ftridtefit 
maxims,  and  to  promote  fuch  parifti-priefts  only  as  were  able 
to  give  due  inftrudtions  to  their  parifhioners,  and  at  the  fame 
time  led  exemplary  lives  :  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  caufejuitice  to  be  exadtly  adminiftered.  In  1371 
he  refigned  his  chancellorfhip,  and  fome  time  alter  the  great 
feal.  Edward  being  returned  to  England,  after  having  carried 
on  a  very  fuccefsful  war  in  France,  found  his  exchequer  in 
great  diforder.  The  Duke  of  Lancafter,  one  of  his  tons,  at 
the  head  of  feveral  lords,  having  brought  complaints  againft 
the  clergy,  who  then  enjoyed  moft  polls  in  the  kingdom,  the 
king  removed  them  from  their  employments.  But  the  lay-. 
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men,  who  were  railed  to  them,  behaved  fo  ill,  that  the  king 
was  forced  to  re  ft  ore  the  ecclefiaftios.  The  Duke  of  Laneafter 
{bowed  ftrong  animofity  to  the  clergy,  and  fet  every  engine  at 
work  to  ruin  Wykeham.  He  impeached  him  of  extortion, 
and  of  difguifing  things,  and  obliged  him  to  appear  at  the 
King's-beneh.  He  got  fuch  judges  appointed  as  condemned 
him  ;  and  not  fatisfie  I  with  depriving  him  of  all  the  tem¬ 
poralities  of  his  bifhoprick,  he  adviled  Edward  to  banifh 
him  ;  but  this  prince  rejetted  the  propofal,  and  afterwards 
reftored  to  Wykeham  all  that  he  had  been  divefted  of.  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  Edward  died:  where¬ 
by  the  Duke  of  Laneafter  had  an  eafy  opportunity  of  reviving 
the  accufations  againft  the  Biftiop  of  Wincheftcr  :  neverthe- 
lefs  Wykeham  cleared  himfelf.  Then  he  founded  two  noble 
colleges,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other  in  Winchefter.  Whilft 
he  was  exerting  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  improve  thefe  two 
fine  foundations,  he  was  recalled  to  court,  and  in  a  manner 
forced  to-accept  of  the  oflice  of  lord  high-chancellor  in  1389. 
—Having  excellently  difeharged  the  duties  of  that  employ¬ 
ment  for  three  years,  he  obtained  leave  to  refign  it,  forefeeing 
the  difturbances  that  were  going  to  break  out.  Being  re¬ 
turned  to  his  church,  he  finifhed  his  college,  and  built  there  fo 
magnificent  a  cathedral,  that  it  almoft  equals  that  of  St.  Paul’s 
in  London.  He  laid  out  feveral  turns  in  things  advantageous 
to  the  public  and  to  the  poor ;  notwithftanding  which,  in  1,397 
he  was  in  great  danger;  for  he  and  fome  others  were  im¬ 
peached  of  high-treafon  in  open  parliament  :  however,  he  was 
again  fully  cleared.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he  kept  quiet 
in  his  diocefe,  and  there  employed  himfelf  in  all  the  duties  of 
a  good  prelate.  He  died  in  1404,  in  the  eighty-firft  year  of 
his  age. 

Fort- William,  a  fortrefs  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
erefited  in  King  William’s  reign,  as  was  alfo  a  fmall  town  ad¬ 
joining,  called  Maryburgh,  in  honour  of  his  queen.  It  is  fi- 
.  tuated  in  Invernefsfhire,  on  a  narrow  arm  of  the  fea  called 
Loch  Eil,  which  might  cafily,  by  a  very  fhert  canal,  be  unit¬ 
ed  to  the  Weftern  fea.  Fort-William  is  of  a  triangular 
font),  having  two  baftions,  and  is  capable  of  admitting  a 
garrifon  of  800  men  ;  but  could  not  be  defended  againft  an 
attack,  as  it  is  commanded  by  leveral  hills  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

William’s  Fort,  is  a  factory  of  Afia  belonging  to  theEaft- 
India  Company,  feated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river 
Ganges,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  The  fort  was  firft  built 
in  the  fhape  of  an  irregular  tetragon  of  brick  and  mortar ;  and 
the  town  has  nothing  regular  in  it,  becaufe  every  one  built  a 
houfe  as  he  liked  belt,  and  for  his  own  conveniency.  The  go¬ 
vernor’s  houfe  is  within  the  fort,  and  is  the  beft  piece  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  in  thefe  parts.  Here  there  are  alfo  convenient 
lodgings  for  the  factors  and  writers,  with  flore-houfes  for  the 
company’s  goods,  and  magazines  for  ammunition.  About  fifty 
yards  from  the  fort  is  the  church,  built  by  the  charity  of  mer¬ 
chants  refiding  here.  The  town  is  called  Calcutta,  and  has  a 
pretty  good  hofpital  for  the  fick,  though  few  come  out  of  it 
alive.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  molt  of 
the  company’s  faftories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  now  are.  In  1757 
it  was  furprifed  by  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  took  it,  and  put 
root  of  thofe  that  had  made  refiftance  into  a  place  called  the 
Black  Hole,  where  moil  of  them  were  fmothered.  This  nabob 
was  afterwards  killed,  and  another  fet  up  in  his  room,  more 
friendly  to  the  Englifti ;  and  the  fadtory  was  re-eltablilhed. 
E.  Long  86.  o.  N.  Lat  2 2.  27. 

«Stmt-Wu.LiAM.  See  Dianthus. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  Virgi¬ 
nia,  and  formerly  capital  of  that  ftate.  It.  is  fituated  between 
two  creeks  ;  one  falling  into  James,  and  the  other  into  York 
river.  The  diftance  of  each  landing-place  is  about  a  mile 
Vol.  X. 


from  the  town,  which,  with  the  difadvantage  of  not  being^able 
to  bring  up  large  veflels,  and  the  want  of  enterp  ife  in  the 
inhabitants,  has  occafioned  its  decay.  Here  is  a  college,  de- 
figned  for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  but  which,  on  account 
of  their  averfion  to  learning,  never  anfwered  the  purpofe.  It 
is  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Richmond.  W.  Long.  76.  30.  N.  Lat. 
37.  10. 

WILLIAMSTADT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Holland.  It  is  a 
handfomc  ftrong  place,  and  the  harbour  is  well  frequented.  It 
was  built  by  William  prince  of  Orange  in  1585;  and  in 
1732  belonged  to  the  ftadtholder  of  Friefland.  1  he  river  near 
which  it  is  built  called  Buttcrjlkt  or  Holland  Diep ;  and  is 
one  of  the  Bulwarks  of  the  Dutch  on  the  fide  ot  Brabant, 
where  they  always  keep  a  garrifon.  This  place  made  a  gal¬ 
lant  defence  in  1793  againft  the  French,  who  were  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiegc.  It  is  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Bergen-op- 
ZoOm,  and  twelve  fouth-weft  of  Dort.  E.  Long.  4.  30.  N. 
Lat.  31.  39. 

WILLIS  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  celebrated  Englifti  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Great  Bodwin,  in  Wiltfliire,  in  1621,  and  ftudied 
at  Chrift-church  College,  Oxford.  When  that  city  was  gar- 
rifoned  for  the  king,  he,  among  other  icholars,  bore  arms  for 
his  majefty,  and  devoted  his  leifure  hours  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic.  The  garrifon  of  Oxford’ at  length  furrendering  to  the 
parliament,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  prafitice  of  his  profelfion, 
and  foon  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  care  and  ikill.  He 
appropriated  a  room  as  an  oratory  for  divine  fervice  according 
to  the  church  of  England,  whither  moil  of  the  loyalifts  in  Ox¬ 
ford  daily  reforted.  In  1660  he  became  Sedleian  profeffor 
of  natural  philofophy,  and  the  fame  year  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  phyfic.  In  1664  he  difeovered  the  famous  medi¬ 
cinal  fpring  at  Alftropp,  near  Brackley.  He  was  one  of  the 
firft  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  foon  made  his  name 
illuftrious  by  his  excellent  writings.  In  1 666,  after  the  fire 
of  London,  he  removed  to  Weftminfter ;  and  his  practice  be¬ 
came  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  phyficians  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Soon  after  his  fettlement  in  London,  his  only  fon 
Thomas  falling  into  a  confumption,  he  fent  him  to  Montpe¬ 
lier  in  France  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ;  and  it  proved 
fuccefsful.  His  wife  alfo  labouring  under  the  fame  dilbrder, 
he  offered  to  leave  the  town ;  but  flie,  not  buffering  him  to  neg- 
left  the  means  of  providing  for  his  family,  died  in  1670. 
He  died  at  his  houfeun  St.  Martin’s  in  167^,  and  was  buried 
near  her  in  Weftminfter- abbey.  Dr.  Willis  was  extremely 
modeft  and  unambitious,  and  refufed  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood.  He  was  remarkably  pious  :  as  he  role  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  that  he  might  be  prelent  at  divine  fervice,  which  he  con- 
ftantly  frequented  before  he  vifited  his  patients,  he  procured 
prayers  to  be  read  beyond  the  accuftomed  times  while  he  lived; 
and  at  his  death  fettled  a  ftipend  of  20I.  per  annum  to  conti¬ 
nue  them.  He  was  a  liberal  benefaftor  to  the  poor  wherever 
he  came,  having  from  his  early  practice  allotted  part  of  his 
profits  to  charitable  ufes.  lie  was  exaft  and  regular  in  all 
his  hours  :  and  though  his  table  was  the  refort  of  molt  ot  the 
great  men  of  London,  yet  he  was  remarkable  for  his  plain- 
nefs,  and  his  being  a  man  of  little  difeourfe,  complailance,  or 
fociety  ;  but  he  was  juftlv  admired  for  his  deep  itifight  into 
natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  anatomy,  and  chemiftry; 
for  his  fuccefsful  practice  ;  and  for  the  elegance  and  purity  of 
his  Latin  ltyle.  He  wrote,  1 .  A  treadle  in  Enghlli,  entitled 
A  plain  and  cafy  Method  for  prejening  thofe  that  are  u  ell from 
the  Injection  of  the  Blague,  and  for  curing  fuch  ax  aie  in - 
letted.  2.  Several  Latin  works,  which  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Amfterdam,  in  1682,  in  2  vo!s.  qto. 

WILLUGHBY  (Francis),  a  celebrated  natural  hiftorian, 
was  the  only  fon  of  Sir  Francis  Willughby,  knight.  He 
was  fond  of  liudy  from  his  childhood,  and  held  iUlcnels  ill 
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abhorrence;  he  being  fo  great  an  eeononuit  with  regard  to  his 
time,  as  not  willing  to  lole  or  tnifapply  the  lead,  part  of  it,  by 
which  means  he  attained  great  (kill  in  all  branches  of  learning, 
and  particularly  in  the  mathematics.  But  observing  that  the 
hiftory  of  animals  was  in  a  great  meafure  neglected  by  his 
countrymen,  he  particularly  applied  himfelf  to  that  province  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  carefully  read  over  what  had  been  written 
on  that  fubject  by  others.  He  then  travelled  federal  times  over 
his  native  country  ;  and  afterwards  into  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Low-countries,  attended  by  his  ingenious 
friend  Mr.  John  Ray.  It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithftanding 
the  advantages  of  birth,  fortune,  and  parts,  he  was  as  humble 
as  any  man  of  the  meaneft  fortune ;  was  fober,  temperate, 
and  chafte ;  fcrupuloufly  juft ;  fo  true  to  his  word  and  pro- 
mife,  that  a  man  might  venture  his  eftate  and  life  upon  it ;  fo 
faithful  and  conftantto  his  friend,  as  never  fo  defert  h  m  when 
fortune  frowned  upon  .him  ;  and  remarkably  pious,  patient, 
and  fubmiflive  to  the  divine  will.  This  is  the  character  given 
of  him  by  Mr.  Ray,  whole  veracity  none  will  doubt.  This  in¬ 
genious  and  learned  gentleman  died  in  1672,  at  thirty-feven 
years  of  age;  having  impaired  his  health  by  his  application. 
He  wrote,  1.  Or/iithu/ogicE  libri  t>-es,  folio,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  tranllated  into  Englifh,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  Ray, 
in  folio.  2.  Eiftoriee  Yifcium  libri  quahior,  folio.  3.  Letters 
of  Francis  Wiliughby,  Efq.  added  to  Philofophical  Letters 
between  the  learned  Mr.  Ray  and  feveral  of  his  correfpondents, 
publilhed,  in  Svo.  by  William  Derham.  4.  Several  ingenious 
papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 

WILMOT  (John),  earl  of  Rochelter,  a  great  wit  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  the  fon  of  Hen  y  earl  of  Rochelter,  was 
born  in  164S.  Pie  was  taught  grammar  and  clatftcal  learning 
at  the  free-lchool  at  Burford  ;  where  he  obtained  a  quick  re- 
lifh  of  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
came  well  verfed  in  the  authors  of  the  Auguftine  age.  In 
1659  he  was  admitted  a  nobleman  of  Wadham  College,  where 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.  He  afterwards  tra¬ 
velled  through  France  and  Italy  ;  and  at  his  return  was  made 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king,  and 
comptroller  of  Woodftock  Park.  In  1665  he  went  to  fea,  and 
was  in  the  Revenge,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Tiddiman, 
when  an  attack  was  made  on  the  port  of  Bergen  in  Norway  ; 
during  the  whole  aftion  he  ihowed  the  grcateft  refolution,  and 
gained  a  h:gh  reputation  for  courage  ;  which  he  fupported  in  a 
fecond  expedition,  but  afterwards  loft  it  in  a  private  adventure 
with  Lord  Mulgrave. 

Before  the  Earl  of  Rocheftor  travelled,  he  had  given  in  to 
the  molt  diforderiy  and  intemperate  way  of  living  :  at  his  re¬ 
turn,  however,  he  teemed  to  have  got  the  better  of  it  entirely. 
But  falling  into  the  company  of  the  courtiers,  who  continually 
praftifed  thefe  exceffes,  he  became  fo  funk  in  debauchery, 
that  he  was  for  five  years  together  1b  -given  up  to  drinking, 
that  during  all  that  time  he  was  never  cool  enough  to  be  mailer 
of  himfelf.  His  violent  love  of  pleafure,  and  his  difpofition 
to  extravagant  mirth,  carried  him  to  great  exceffes.  The  firft 
involved  him  in  fenfuality,  and  the  other  led  him  into  many 
adventures  and  ridiculous  frolics.  Once  difguifing  himfelf  10 
that  he  could  not  be  known  by  his  neareft  friends,  he  let  up 
in  Tower-ftreet  for  an  Italian  mountebank,  and  there difperfed 
his  noftrums  for  fome  weeks.  He  often  difguifed  himfelf  as  a 
porter,  or  as  a  beggar,  fometimes  to  follow  a  mean  amour  ;  at 
ether  times,  he  would  go  about  merely  for  diverfion,  in  odd 
(liapt'S  ;  and  acted  his  part  fo  naturally,  that  he  could  not  be 
known  even  by  his  friends.  In  Ihort,  by  his  con  ft  act  indulg¬ 
ence  in  wine,  women,  and  irregular  frolics,  he  entirely  wore 
out  an  excellent  conflitution  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
In  October,  1679,  when  recovering  from  a  violent  difeale, 
which  ended  in  a  confumpfcion,  he  was  vifited  by  Dr,  Burnet, 


upon  an  intimation  that  fuck  a  viftt  would  be  agreeable  to 
him.  Dr.  Burnet  publilhed  an  account  of  his  conferences 
with  Lord  Rochelter ;  in  which  it  appears,  that  though  he  had 
lived  the  life  of  a  libertine  and  atheift,  yet  he  died  the  death 
of  a  penitent  Chi  iftian.  His  death  happened  in  16B0  ;  finee 
which  time  his  poems  have  been  various  times  printed,  both 
feparately  anil  together  :  but  when  once  he  obtained  the  cha- 
radter  of  a  lewd  and  obfeeue  writer,  ’very .thing  in  that  (train 
was  fathered  upon  him  ;  and  thus  many  pieces  not  of  his 
writing  have  crept  into  the  later  editions  of  his  works.  The 
author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  fays,  he 
was  “  a  man  whom  the  Mufes  were  fond  to  infpire,  and 
afhamed  to  avow,  and  who  praftifed  without  the  leaft  referve 
that  fecret  which  can  make  verfes  more  read  for  their  defects 
than  their  merits.  Lord  Rochefter’s  poems  have  much  more 
obfeenity  than  wit,  more  wit  than  poetry,  anqrimore  poetry 
than  politenefs.”  His  writings,  betides  thofe  already  men¬ 
tioned,  are,  A  Satyre  againft  Mankind  ;  Nothing,  a  poem  ; 
Valentinian,  a  tragedy ;  Fifty-four  Letters  to  Henry  Savilie, 
and  others  :  Seven  more  to  his  Wife  and  Son  :  a  Letter  on 
his  deathbed  to  Dr.  Burnet.  He  alfo  left  behind  him  feveral 
other  papers,  and  a  Hiftory  of  the  Intrigues  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.  but  his  mother,  a  very  devout  lady,  ordered  all  his 
papers  to  be  burned. 

WILSON  (Florence),  known  in  the  republic  of  letters  by 
the  name  of  Florenthis  Volujimts,  was  born  at  Elgin  in  the 
Ihire  of  Murray  in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the  urtiverfity  of 
Aberdeen.  Travelling  to  England  with  an  intention  to  im¬ 
prove  his  fortune,  he  had  the  felicity  to  be  introduced  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  one  of  his  nephews. 
In  that  capacity  he  went  to  Paris,  and  continued  there  till  the 
cardinal's  death.  During  his  refidence  in  that  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  learned  Cardinal  Bellai,  archbilhop  of 
Paris,  who  allowed  him  a  penfion,  and  meant  to  have  ap¬ 
pointed  him  royal  profeffor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  :  but  Bellai  being  difgraced,  Wilfon’s 
prof] lefts  faded  with  the  fortunes  of  his  patron,  whom  ne-* 
verthelefs  he  attended  on  his  journey  to  Rome.  Will'on  was 
taken  ill  at  Avignon,  and  the  cardinal  proceeded  without  him. 
After  his  recovery,  he  paid  a  viftt  to  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Sabolet.  the  Meeaenas  of  his  time,  wko  was  alio  hilhop  of 
Carpentras,  where  he  then  refided.  The  cardinal  was  fo 
charmed  with  his  erudition,  that  he  appointed  him  profefl'or 
of  the  learned  languages,  with  a  ftipend  of  ico  piftoles  per 
annum. 

During  his  refidence  at  Carpentras,  he  wrote  his  celebcatcd 
treatile  De  Animi  Tranqui/litate.  Mackenzie  fays  that  he  af¬ 
terwards  taught  philofophy  in  Italy  ;  and  that,  being  at  length 
defirous  of  returning  to  Scotland,  he  began  his  journey  home¬ 
ward,  was  taken  ill  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and  died  there  in 
the'year  1547.  He  was  generally  elteemed  an  accomplifhed 
linguilt,  an  admirable  philolopher,  and  an  excellent  Latin 
poet.  He  wrote,  befide  the  above  treatife,  1.  Poeniata.  Lond, 
1619,  4m.  2.  Comr.ientatio  qiuedam  tjieologica  in  aphorjinos 

differ}#,  per  Sebaji.  Gryyh.  3.  Philofophue  ArijLot.  Synupjis, 
lib.  iv. 

WILSON  (Dr.  Thomas),  biftiop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  was 
bom  at  Burton-Wirrai  in  Chefhire,  December  1663.  From 
a  private  fthool  at  Chefter  be  was  removed  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  intending  to  ftudy  phytic  ;  which,  however,  he  loon 
relinquifhed  for  divinity,  and  was  ordained  deacon,  June  29, 
1686.  He  left  Ireland  foon  after,  and  became  curate  ot  New 
Church,  in  the  parilh  of  Wjnwick,  Lancafhire,  of  which  his 
maternal  uncle.  Dr.  Sherlock,  was  then  rector.  Oftober  20, 
i6Sg,  he  was  ordained  a  prieft;  and,  in  1692,  became  do- 
meftic  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  well  as  preceptor  to 
his  (bn  Lord  Strange.  Soon  after,  he  was  defied  mailer  of 
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the  alms-houfe  at  Latham.  In  1696  he  was  offered  by  his 
patron  the  bithopric  of  the  Tile  of  Man,  which  had  been  va¬ 
cant  fince  169,9.  This  Mr.  Wilton  modeftly  declined,  but  was 
in  a  manner  forced  to  accept  it.  January  16,  1667-8,  being 
frit  created  by  Archbithop  Tenifon,  LL.D.  he  was  confecrated 
at  the  Savoy-church  by  Archbithop  Sharp,  and  the  April  fol¬ 
lowing  landed  in  his  dioeefe.  In  September  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  October  was  married  at  Win  wick,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Patten,  elq.  of  Warrington  ;  with  whom 
he  returned  to  his  dioeefe,  April  1699.  *n  1699  pub* 
lifhed  a  fmall  tradt  in  Manks  and  Engiiffi,  entitled,  The  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Duties  of  Chriftianity,  for  the  tile  of  the  itland  ; 
and,  with  the  alii  fiance  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  began  to  found 
parochial  libraries,  which  he  afterwards  efiablifhed  and  com¬ 
pleted  throughout  his  dioeefe.  In  1 707  he  was  made  D.D. 
in  full  convocation  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  fame  honour  was  de¬ 
creed  to  him  the  fame  year  at  Cambridge. 

He  continued  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  good  bifltop  and 
a  good  man ;  but  the  orthodoxy  of  his  fpirit,  and  zeal  for 
church  difcipline,'  involved  him  in  altercations  and  difficulties, 
efpecially  with  the  governor,  among  which  the  following  is 
recorded  :  Mrs.  Horne,  the  governor’s  wife,  had  defamed  Mrs. 
Puller  and  Sir  James  Pool  with  a  falfe  charge  of  criminal  con- 
verfation ;  and,  in  confequence  of  being  contumacious,  and 
refuting  to  atk  pardon  of  the  perfons  injured,  was  by  the  bifltop 
baniflted  from  the  holy  communion.  But  Mr.  Horribin,  his 
archdeacon,  who  was  chaplain  to  Captain  Horne,  received 
Mrs.  Horne  to  the  communion,  and  was  fulpended  by  the 
bifltop.  Upon  this,  the  governor,  conceiving  that  the  bifltop 
had  ailed  illegally,  fined  him  50].  and  his  two  vicars-general 
20I.  each  ;  and,  on  their  refuting  to  pay  this  fine,  committed 
them  all,  June  29,  1722,  dole  prifoners  to  Cattle  Rufliin. 
After  a  confinement  of  nine  weeks,  the  hilltop  was-  releated, 
on  petitioning  the  council ;  who  afterwards,  on  July  4,  1724, 
reverted  all  the  proceedings,  as  the  governor  had  not  compe¬ 
tent  jurifdidion.  He  died  March  the  7th,  1 755:  his  wife 
died  fifty  years  before,  on  the  very  fame  day :  all  his  children 
died  young  except  Thomas  the  youngelt.  His  writings,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  confift  of  Religious  Tradts  and  Sermons, 
with  a  fliort  Hiftory  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  :  healfo  formed  a  plan 
for  tranfiating  the  New  Tetlament  into  the  Manks  language, 
which  was  completed  by  his  fuceeflfor.  Dr.  Murk  Hildetley. 

WILTON,  a  market-town  in  Wiltffiire,  three  miles  weft 
of  Salifbury.  It  was  once  to  confiderable  as  to  give  title  to 
the  county.  It  formerly  had  twelve  churches ;  and  Odo,  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  to  William  I.  was  bifltop  of  Wilton  :  only  one 
now  remains.  It  fends  members  to  parliament,  and  is  the 
place  where  the  knights  of  the  ftiire  are  chofen.  It  has  a 
great  manufactory  of  carpets,  which  are  brought  to  high  per- 
fedtion.  Wilton  is  famous  for  Lord  Pembroke’s  feat,  fo  well 
known  through  Europe  for  its  containing  a  grand  alfem- 
blage  of  the  productions  of  the  greateft  and  molt  ancient 
matters  in  painting  and  fculpture. — Two  fairs  are  held  here 
■annually. 

WILTSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  Somerletlhire,  on  the  eaft  by  Berkfliire  and  ITampfliire, 
on  the  north  by  Glouccfterflure,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Dorfet- 
ffiire  an  1  part  of  Hampfliire.  The  length  amounts  to  thirty- 
nine  miles;  Its  breadth  to  thirty;  and  its  circumference  to 
140.  It  contains  twenty-nine  hundreds,  twenty-three  market- 
towns,  304  pariffies,  and  about  876,000  fouls.  Befides  two 
members  for  the  ftiire,  and  two  for  the  city  of  Salitbury,  each 
of  the  following  towns  lends  two  members  to  parliament,  viz. 
Wilton,  Dovvnton,  Hindon,  Heytelbury,  Wellbury,  Caine, 
Devizes,  Chippanham,  Malmlbury,  Cricklade,  Great  Bedwin, 
Ludgerffiall,  Old  Sarum,  Wooton-Baffet,  Marlborough.  The 
air  of  this  county  is  very  healthy,  not  only  in  the  more  low 


and  level  parts,  but  alfp  on  the  hills.  The  f  ft!  of  t no  va!  \  ; 
very  rich,  and  produces  corn  and  gratis  in  great  plenty.  T  .:r; 
beautiful  downs  in  the  fouth  yield  the  fine  ft  paftmv  A-  ft.vq 
with  which  they  are  overfpread.  The  greateft ftffi.u van; a  - 
the  county  labours  under  is  want  of  fuel,  as  there  >  <  no  00;  ' 
pits,  and  but  little  wood.  This  county  is  noted  for  g.er 
quantities  of  very  fine  cheefe,  and  for  its  manafio  aut  ot 
broad  cloth,  to  which  it  was  invited  by  the  great  plenty  and 
finenefs  of  its  wool.  Befides  a  number  of  Idler  1; reams.  It 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  Ills,  Kennel,  Upper  and  Lower  A  von, 
Willy,  Burne,  and  Nadde:,  which  are  wc.l  fibred  with  f.  h. 

WJNCHELSEA,  a  town  in  Sufiex,  which  has.no  market, 
but  has  one  fair  on  May  14th  for  cattle  and  pedlars’  ware.  It 
was  an  ancient  place,  at  lealt  the  old  town,  which  was  1  wal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  ocean  in  12^0.  It  is  now  dwindled  to  a  mean 
place,  though  it  retains  its  privileges,  and  lends  two  members 
to  parliament.  It  is  ieated  on  a  rocky  cliff,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
fea  ;  and  had  a  haven,  now  choked  up.  It  had  eighteen  pa- 
rifh-churches,  now  reduced  to  one.  The  market-houfe  is  in 
the  midftof  the  town,  from  whence  run  four  paved  ftrects,  at 
the  end  of  which  are  four  ways,  which  had  formerly  buildings 
on  each  fide  for  a  confiderable  diitance.  It  is  two  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Rye,  and  Icventy-one  fouth -eaft  of  London.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  jurats,  though  it  has  but  about  fe- 
ventyhoufes.  Three  of  the  gates  are  Hill  handing,  but  much 
decayed.  E.  Long.  o.  44.  N.  Lat.  50.  58. 

Winchelsua  (Anne  countefs  of),  a  lady  of  excellent  ge¬ 
nius,  efpecially  in  poetry,  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchefs 
of  York,  fecond  wife  to  King  James  II.  and  was  afterwards 
married  to  Heneage,  fecond  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Winchelfea. 
One  of  the  moil  confiderable  of  the  Countefs  of  Winchelfea’s 
poems  was  that  on  the  Spleen.  A  collection  of  her  poems 
was  printed  at  London  in  1713,  containing  a  tragedy  never 
acted,  entitled  Arijiomcncs.  The  countefs  died  in  1720,  with¬ 
out  ilfue,  as  her  hufband  did  in  1726. 

WINCHESTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Hampfliire 
in  England.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  ftippofed  to  have  been 
built  feveral  centuries  before  Chrift.  The  Romans  called  it 
Vent  a  Belgarum,  the  Britons  Caer  Ghent,  and  the  Saxons 
IVittanceaJier;  whence  came  the  prefent  name.  It  ftands  upon 
the  river  Itchin,  in  a  bottom  furrounded  with  chalky  hills  ; 
and  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  a  confiderable  place  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  firft  converts  to  Chri¬ 
ftianity  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived  here.  In  the  caftle,  near 
the  weft-gate,  many  of  the  Saxon  kings  anciently  kept  their 
court.  The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Kenegulfe,  a  king  of 
the  Mercians ;  but  there  were  many  Chriftians,  and  places 
for  their  worftiip  here,  long  before  that  period.  It  is  a  large 
pile,  and  has  a  venerable  look,  but  it  is  not  very  elegant.  Be¬ 
tides  the  tombs,  there  are  many  curious  pieces  of  workman- 
fhip  in  it;  the  chief  of  which  are,  x.  The  font,  erected  in  the- 
time  of  the  Saxons.  2.  Copper  ftatues  of  James  I.  andCharlesI. 

3.  The  bilhop’s  throne.  4.  The  ftalis  of  the  dean  and  pre¬ 
bendaries.  5.  The  afeent  to  the.  choir  and  altar.  6.  The 
pavement,  inlaid  with  marble  of  divers  colours,  in  various 
figures.  7.  The  altar-piece,  reckoned  the  noblefl  in  England. 

8.  The  paintings  in  the  windows,  efpecially  the  great  eaft 
window.  At  the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  every  traveller 
that  knocks  at  the  door  may  claim  a  manchet  of  white  bread 
and  a  cup  of  beer  :  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  provided 
every  day  for  that  purpofe.  This  hofpital  was  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  matter  and  thirty  penfionets,  but  only 
fourteen  are  now  maintained  in  it ;  and  the  matter  enjoys  a 
revenue  of  800I.  a-year.  This  city  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  compafs,  and  almoft  furrounded  with  a  wall  of  flint,  has 
fix  gates,  large  fuburbs,  broad  clean  ltreets ;  but  the  private 
houlea  arc  in  general  but  ordinary,  many  of  them  being  very 
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old.  The  city  is  interfperfed  with  a  great  many  gardens, 
T/hich  contribute  to  its  beauty  and  healthvnefs.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  confifts  of  a  mayor,  high-fteward,  recorder,  aldermen, 
two  coroners,  two  bailiffs,  twenty-four  common-council-men, 
a  town-clerk,  four  conftables,  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace  ; 
and  the  city  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Bolton. 
A  Roman  highway  leads  from  hence  to  Alton  ;  and  went  for¬ 
merly,  as  it  is  thought,  from  thence  to  London.  The  charm¬ 
ing  downs  in  the  neighbourhood  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  and  pleafure  of  the  inhabitants.  The  river  Itchin  is 
navigable  for  barges  from  hence  to  Southampton.  W.  Long. 
1,21.  N.  Lat.  51.5. 

WINCKLEMAN  (Abbe  John).  This  wonderful  man 
■was  born  at  Stendall,  in  the  old  Marche  of  Brandenbourg,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1 7 1 S,  the  fon  of  a  fhoe-maker,  to 
all  appearance  deftined  by  his  birth  to  fuperintend  a  little 
fchool  in  an  obfcure  town  in  Germany,  railed  himfelf  to  the 
office  of  prefident  of  antiquities  in  the  Vatican.  After  having 
been  feven  years  profeffor  in  the  college  of  Seehaulen  near 
Sallwedel,  he  went  into  Saxony,  where  he  redded  feven  years 
more,  and  was  librarian  to  Count  Btinau  at  Nothenitz.  When 
he  left  this  place,  in  1754,  he  went  to  Drefden,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  ableft  artilts.  In  that  year 
he  abjured  Lutheranilm,  and  embraced  the  Roman-catholic 
religion.  In  September  1755  he  fet  out  for  Italy,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rome  in  December  following.  While  engaged  in 
teaching  l'ome  boys  their  A  B  C,  he  afpired  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  beautiful,  and  dlently  meditated  on  the  companions  of 
Homer’s  Greek  with  the  Latin  literature,  and  a  critical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  refpedtive  languages,  which  were  more 
familiar  to  him  than  they  had  ever  been  to  any  former  lover 
of  antiquity,  both  by  his  application  in  itudying  them,  and  his 
public  lectures  as  profelfor  of  them.  This  erudition  enabled 
him  to  fill  up  his  principal  plan  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of  Art. 
In  1756  he  planned  his  Reftoration  of  Ancient  Statues,  and  a 
larger  work  on  the  Tafte  of  the  Greek  Artifts  ;  and  defigned 
an  account  of  the  galleries  of  Rome  and  Italy,  beginning  with 
a  volume  on  the  Belvedere  ftatues,  in  the  manner  of  Richard- 
fon,  who,  he  fays,  only  ran  over  Rome.  He  alfo  intended  a 
hiftory  of  the  corruption  of  tafte  in  art,  the  reftoration  of 
ftatues,  and  an  illulfration  of  the  obfcure  points  of  mytho¬ 
logy.  All  thefe  different  effays  led  him  to  his  Hiftory  of  Art, 
and  his  Monumenti  Inediti.  Having  publifhed  his  Remarks 
cn  ancient  Architecture,  he  was  going  to  Naples,  with  100 
crowns,  part  of  a  penfion  from  the  king  of  Poland,  for  his 
travelling  charges,  and  thence  to  Florence,  at  the  invitation 
of  Baron  Stofch,  when  Cardinal  Arc’ninlo,  fecretary  of  ftate, 
employed  him  to  take  care  of  his  library.  Cardinal  Albani 
having  fucceeded  to  the  place  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  he 
endeavoured  to  get  a  place  for  the  Hebrew  language  for 
Winckleman,  who  refufed  a  canonry,  becaufe  he  would  not 
take  the  tonfure  The  eleCtor  of  Saxony  gave  him,  in  1761, 
unfoiicited,  the  place  of  Counfellor  Richter,  the  direction  of 
the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  and  antiquities  at  Drefden.  Up¬ 
on  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Venuti,  in  J762,  he  was  appointed 
prefident  of  the  antiquities  of  the  apoltolic  chamber,  with 
power  over  ail  difeoveries  and  exportations  of  antiquities  and 
pictures.  This  is  a  poll  of  honour,  with  an  income  of  160 
fcudi  per  annum.  He  had  a  profpeft  of  the  place  of  prefi¬ 
dent  of  antiquities  in  the  Vatican,  going  to  be  created  at  16 
fcudi  per  month,  and  was  named  correfponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  He  had  thoughts  of  publilhing 
an  Effay  on  the  Depravation  of  Tafte  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  King  of  Pi  uilia  offered  him  by  Col.  Quintus  Icilius,  the 
place  of  librarian  and  director  of  his  cabinet  of  medals  and  an¬ 
tiquities,  void  by  the  death  of  M.  Gautier  de  la  Croze,  with 
skjhandfeme  appointment.  He  made  no  fcruple  of  accepting 


the  offer ;  but,  when  it  came  to  the  pope's  ears,  he  added  an 
appointment,  out  of  his  own  purfe,  and  kept  him  at  Rome, 
In  April,  1768,  he  left  Rome,  to  go  with  M.  Cavaceppi  over 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  When  he  came  to  Vienna,  he^ 
was  fo  pleafed  with  the  reception  he  met  with,  that  he  made 
a  longer  ftay ,  there  than  he  had  intended.  But,  being  fud- 
denly  feized  with  a  fecret  uneafinefs,  and  extraordinary  defire 
to  return  to  Rome,  he  fet  out  for  Italy,  putting  off  his  vifits 
to  his  friends  in  Germany  to  a'  future  opportunity.  As  he 
paffed  through  Triefte,  he  was  affaffinated,  June  8,  1 768,  by  a 
wretch  named  Arcangeli,  a  native  of  Campiglio,  a  town  in 
the  territory  of  Piftoia,  with  whom  he  had  made  an  acquain¬ 
tance  on  the  road,  and  who  ftabbed  him  in  five  different 
places.  The  abbe  being  laid  on  a  bed  in  the  nridft  of  themoft 
violent  pain,  had  compofure  fufficient  to  receive  the  laft  facra- 
ments,  and  to  make  his  will,  in  which  he  appointed  Cardinal 
Alexander  Albani  his  refiduary  legatee,  and  expired  in  the 
afternoon.  The  murderer  was  foon  after  apprehended,  and 
executed  on  the  wheel,  June  26. 

WIND,  is  a  fenfible  agitation  of  the  atmofphere,  cccafion- 
ed  by  a  quantity  of  air  flowing  from  one  place  to  another. 
As  the  air  is  a  fluid,  fubjedt  to  the  fame  laws  of  gravitation 
as  other  fluids,  it  necelfarily  has  a  conftant  tendency  to  pre- 
ferve  an  equilibrium  in  every  part;  fo  that  if,  by  any  means 
whatever,  it  is  rendered  lighter  in  any  one  place  than  another, 
the  weightier  air  will  ruff  in  from  every  fide  towards  this 
place,  till  as  much  be  there  accumulated!  as  makes  it  of  an 
equal  weight  with  the  reft  of  the  atmofphere  :  it  is  thefe  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  which  are  called  winds. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  may  vary  the  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  and  occafion  particular  tropical  winds. 

Although  other  caufes  may  occafion  winds  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  yet  their  principal  and  mod  univerfal  caufe  kt 
the  fun,  which  warmeth  the  air  to  a  much  greater  degree  in 
fome  places  of  the  atmofphere  than  in  others ;  and  as  the  air 
is  fufceptible  of  a  great  degree  of  expanfion  by  heat  in  thofe 
places  where  it  is  heated  to  any  confiderable  degree,  it  is  ex¬ 
panded  fo  much  as  to  become  lighter  than  the  air  in  thofe 
places  where  it  is  colder ;  fo  that  the  weightier  cold  air  from 
all  the  circumjacent  parts  ruffes  towards  this  point  to  reftore 
the  equilibrium  which  had  been  deflroyed.  So  that  if  ther® 
be  any  particular  part  upon  the  earth's  furface  where  the  fun 
adds  conftantly  with  greater  force  than  on  any  other  part,  a 
current  of  air  will  conftantly  flow  from  thefe  towards  the 
warmer  region  :  but  the  fun  adds  with  greater  force  upon  thofe 
parts  of  the  earth  which  are  nearefl  the  equator,  than  thofe 
which  approach  towards  either  poles  ;  fo  that  we  might  natu¬ 
rally  expedbthnt  a  wind  would  conftantly  blow  from  the  polar 
regions  towards  the  equator ;  which  is  really  found  to  be  the 
cafe  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  influence  of  the  fun  over¬ 
comes  almoft  alt  the  other  leifer  caufes  which  produce  the  va¬ 
riable  winds  in  our  more  northerly  regions.  However,  even 
in  the  torrid  zone,  thefe  north  and  fouth  winds  are  varied  in 
different  ways. 

Although  the  heat  of  the  equatorial  region  is  greater  than 
any  other,  yet  as  the  fun  adfs  perpendicularly  in  his  diurnal 
courfe  upon  one  point  of  the  equator  only  at  one  time,  and 
immediately  paffes  over  it,  and  as  the  air  retains  the  heat 
communicated  to  it  by  the  fun  but  for  a  ffort  time,  cooling 
gradually  as  he  retires,  and  continuing  ftill  to  decreafe  till  his 
influence  again  returns  the  following  day ;  the  degree  of  heat 
upon  this  great  circle  muft  be  very  different  in  different  parts, 
and  perpetually  varying  in  every  point ;  which  muff  in  fome 
meafure  tend  to  difturb  thofe  winds  coming  from  the  polar 
regions,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  To  comprehend 
clearly  what  will  be  the  effedts  of  this  rotation,  let  us  confider 
what  effect  it  would  naturally  produce  upon  the  equator  with 
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Regard  to  wind,  fuppofing  no  other  caufe  (hould  interrupt  it. 
And  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  as  the  point  upon  which  the 
fun  arts  with  the  greateft  power  is  condantly  moving  from 
ieaft  tb  weft,  the  air  to  the  eaft  of  that  point  over  which  the 
fun  has  more  lately  patted  will  be  more  rarified  than  that  to 
the  weft,  and  will  naturally  flow  towards  that  point  from  eaft 
to  weft  with  greater  velocity  than  from  weft  to  eaft,  as  the 
cool  air  to  the  weft  of  that  point  will  be  interrupted  in  its 
motion  towards  it  by  the  motion  of  the  flan  meeting  it.  Hence 
therefore  it  follows,  that  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
from  weft  to  call  a  conftant  wind  would  always  be  produced, 
were  it  not  obftrurted  by  other  caufes.  But  as  there  is  a  con¬ 
ftant  ftream  of  air  flowing  from  the  polar  towards  the  equato¬ 
rial  regions,'  a  compofttion  of  thefe  two  currents  of  air  acting 
at  the  fame  time  will  produce  a  north-eaft  wind  in  all  parts  of 
the  northern  hemifphere,  and  a  fouth-eaft  wind  in  all  parts 
of  the  fouthern  one.  Thefe  winds  are  known  by  the  name  of 
the  general  trade  winds. 

If  there  were  no  inequalities  on  the  furface  of  our  globe, 
and  if  it  were  cotnpol'edof  a  fubftance  perfectly  homogeneous, 
this  wind  would  invariably  take  place  at  all  times  on  every 
part  of  the  earth’s  furface :  but  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  is 
liable  to  feveral  very  conliderabie  variations.  In  all  tbofe  re¬ 
gions  towards  the  poles,  as  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  there 
but  weak,  other  leffer  caufes  occafion  particular  winds,  and 
dilturb  that  regularity  which  at  firft  view  we  might  expert; 
fo  that  the  general  trade  wind  does  not  invariably  take  place 
beyond  the  28th  or  30th  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  the  regions 
between  that  and  the  poles  have  nothing  but  variable  winds. 

.  Even  in  the  torrid  zone,  there  are  many  caufes  which  in  parti¬ 
cular  places  alter  this  dirertion  of  the  wind  ;  fo  that  the  ge¬ 
nuine  trade-winds  do  not  take  place  except  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  on  each  fide  the  equator  to  the  diftanee  of 
28  or  30  degrees,  and  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  Indian  ocean 
'to  the  fouth  of  the  equator. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  general 
trade-wind,  we  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  principal 
deviations  which  take  place  in  the  torrid  Jzone.  The  general 
trade-wind,  when  thus  altered  at  particular  feafons,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  monfoons.  There  are  other  variations,  which, 
although  as  general,  are  yet  of  fmaller  and  morfc  limited  in¬ 
fluence.  Thefe  are  known  by  the  name  of  breezes;  and  as 
they  blow  periodically  from  the  lea,  they  are  denominated  fea 
■or  land  breezes,  and  take  place  more  or  lei's  in  every  fea-coaft 
within  the  tropics.  As  the  caufes  of  the  monfoons  will  be 
more  clearly  comprehended  after  the  nature  of  thefe  breezes  is 
■explained,  wc  fhall  firft confider  them. 

The  fea  and  land  breezes  of  the  torrid  zone  are  gentle  pe¬ 
riodical  winds  regularly  (Lifting  twice  every  day,  and  blowing 
from  the  fea  towards  the  land  during  the  day-time,  and  from 
the  land  towards  the  fea  in  the  night.  Thefe  breezes  do  not 
blow  with  an  equal  degree  of  force  throughout  the  whole  day 
and  night,  but  are  perpetually  varying,  being  always  ftrongeft 
about  mid-day  and  midnight,  and  becoming  gradually  weaker 
till  the  time  of  change  in  the  evening  and  morning ;  about 
which  time  the  air  continues  for  a  Ihort  fpace  perfebtly  calm  : 
but  in  a  little  the  breeze  begins  to  be  felt  on  the  fide  op- 
pofite  to.  that  from  which  it  blew  laft,  fo  faint  at  firft  as 
hardly  fo  be  perceived ;  but  by  degrees  acquiring  greater 
ftrength,  it  goes  on  increafing  for  five  or  fix  hours,  after 
which  it  again  as  gradually  finks  and  dies  away.  They  al¬ 
ways  blow  dirertly  off  or  towards  the  (bore,  and  never  extend 
their  influence  to  a  great  diftanee  from  it,  although  this  is 
varied  by  particular  circumftances  in  different  places  ;  as  they 
never  extend  fo  far  from  the  points  of  capes  and  promon¬ 
tories,  as  in  deep  bays ;  nor  upon  the  windward,  as  lce- 
fhores. 
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Thefe  breezes  are  produced  by  the  firms  caufe  which  gives 
rife  to  the  trade-wind,  viz.  the  heat  of  the  fun.  In  thefe 
warm  regions  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  of  an  equal  length 
throughout  the  whole  year;  the.. fun  rifling  high  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  defeending  almoft  perpendicularly  at  night ;  which 
occafions  a  much  greater  variation  between  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  night  than  is  experienced  in  the  more  temperate  cli¬ 
mates  ;  and  it  is-  this  great  difference  between  the  heat  of  the 
night  and  day  which  produces  the  breezes.  For  the  rays  of 
the  fun  are  reverberated  from  the  land  during  the  day-time 
much  more  powerfully  than  from  the  fea,  whofe  furface  is 
Conftantly  evaporating ;  and  the  air  above  the  land  is  rendered 
much  warmer,  and  confeqnently  more  rarefied  than  above  the 
fea ;  fo  that  a  current  of  air  neccffarily  takes  place  at  that 
time  from  the  fea  towards  the  land,  increafing  and  diminifti- 
ing  in  ftrength  as  the  heat  increafes  or  declines.  But  when  the 
fun  defeends  below  the  horizon,  the  evaporation  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  is  flopped  or  greatly  diminifhed,  and  the'cold 
which  it  occafioned  is  of  confequence  removed  :  the  reverbe¬ 
ration  of  the  fun’s  rays  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  like- 
wile  removed,  and  the  air  above  the  land  quickly  refumes  its 
natural  degree  of  cold,  which  is  always  greater  than  the  fea 
when  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  withdrawn  :  fo  that  the  air 
above  the  fea  becomes  warmer  during  the  night  than  that 
above  the  land,  and  a  current  of  air  is  of  courfe  eflablilhed 
from  the  land  to  the  fea,  which  forms  the  land-breeze,  which 
arts  as  uniformly,  although  lefs  powerfully,  than  the  fea- 
brecze  ;  blowing  at  firft  gently  as  the  air  begins  to  cool,  and 
gradually  gathering  ftrength  as  the  fun  retires  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  till  his  influence  begins  to  be  full  again  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  it  gradually  gives  place  to  the  more  powerful  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  fea-breeze.  Thefe  breezes  are  not,  however, 
entirely  confined  to  the  torrid  zone.  They  are  even  felt  in 
more  northern  regions ;  the  fea-breeze  in  particular  being  al- 
rnoft  as  perceptible  during  the  fummer  feafon  along  thecoafts 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant,  both  on  life' African, 
European,  and  Afiatic  fliores,  as  within  the  tropics.  Even  in 
our  own  colder  climate,  the  eflferts  of  this  are  often  fenfiblr 
felt  during  the  fummer  feafon  ;  although,  from  the  length  of 
the  day  and  fhortnels  of  the  night,  the  difference  between  the 
heat  of  thefe  is  far  lefs  than  in  warmer  climates.  And  al¬ 
though  the  fhortnels  of  our  nights  prevents  us  from  feeling  a 
norturnal  breeze,  fimilar  to  the  land-breezes  of  the  torrid 
zone  ;  yet  in  every  ferene  evening,  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  a  phenomenon,  proceeding  from  a  fimilar  caufe 
with  that  which  occafions  them  in  warmer  climates.  For  as 
the  waters  retain  their  heat  longer  than  the  earth  after  the  fun 
withdraws,  the  moifture  which  was  railed  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  to  a  fmall  diftanee  from  the  earth’s  furface  is  quickly 
condenfed  by  the  cold  of  the  evening,  and  falls  down  in  co¬ 
pious  dews ;  whereas  that  which  is  above  the  furface  of  the 
water  is  more  (lowly  condenfed,  by  reafon  of  the  heat  which 
that  element  retains  longer,  and  hovers  at  a  fmall  diftanee 
above  it  in  the  form  of  a  denfc  yapour,  which  {lowly  fubfides 
as  it  lofes  its  heat.  This  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  low  milts 
which  are  fo  often  feen  hovering  above  the  furface  of  ri¬ 
vers  and  other  waters  in  the  evenings  towards  the  eud  of 
fummer. 

It  was  already  obferved,  that  in  the  Indian  ocean  the  gene¬ 
ral  trade-wind  only  took  place  in  fome  parts  to  the  fouth  of 
the  equator.  To  the  north  of  the  line,  and  in  fome  places  to 
the  fouth  of  it  in  that  ocean,  the  general  trade-wind  only 
blows  regularly  for  fix  months ;  and  during  the  other  fix 
months  the  wind  blows  in  a  dirertion  entirely  oppofite.  It  is 
thefe  winds,  which  ftiift  thus  regularly,  which  are  called 
monfoons,  although  they  are  alfo  fometimes  called  tradc-uinds. 

At  the  equator  the  days  and  nights  are  always  of  an  equal 
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length  throughout  the  whole  year ;  fo  that  the  heat  being  fteady  gale  during  the  continuance  of  this  monfoon,  than  is 
thus  equally  divided,  it  never  arrives  to  fuch  an  intenfe  de-  ever  experienced  in  the  general  trade-wind. 

^ree  as  to  be  infupportable  to  the  inhabitants.  And  as  there  Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  the  monfoons  in  gene- 
is  no  viciffitude  of  feafons  at  the  equator,  fo  at  the  poles  they  -ral,we  Avail  proceed  to  confider  the  particulars  which  influence- 
never  experience  the  more  pleating  vicifTitudes  of  day  and  the  direXion  of  thefe  in  thofe  parts  where  they  take  place.  In 
night,  the  fun  never  fetting  during  the  fummer  feafon,  nor  all  that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  which  lies  between  the  ifland 
rifing  above  the  horizon  during  the  winter  :  and  although  the  of  Madagafcar  and  Cape  Commorin,  the  wind  blows  con- 
day  decreafes  in  length  as  we  recede  from  the  pole,  from  fix  ftantly  from  the  well-fouth-weft,  between  the  months  of 
months  to  twenty-four  hours  ;  yet  in  all  high  latitudes  the  fun  April  and  October ;  and  in  the  oppofite  direction  from  the 
defcends  for  fuch  a  fhortfpace  below  the  horizon,  and  in  fuch  month  of  OXober  till  April,  although  with  fome  variation  in 
an  oblique  direXion,  that  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  different  places,  as  thefe  winds  are  neither  fo  ftrong  nor 
the  day  and  night  is  but  very  inconliderable.  From  which  it  conltant  in  the  bay  of  Bengal  as  in  the  Indian  ocean.  And 
follows,  that  during  this  feafon,  when  the  fun  continues  to  it  is  likewife  remarkable,  that  the  lbuth-weft  winds  in  thefe- 
aX  with  luch  uninterrupted  influence  upon  the  furface  of  the  leas  are  generally  morefoutherly  on  the  African  fide,  and  more 
earth,  the  air  will  then  be  rarefied  more  above  the  dry  land  wefterly  on  the  Indian,  as  appears  diftinXly  in  the  map.  But 
than  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  fo  that  a  wind  would  na-  thefe  variations  arc  not  repugnant  to  the  general  theory.  For  it 
turally  let  in  at  that  time  from  the  fea  towards  the  land,  fi-  is  fufficiently  known,  that  high  lands  in  every  part  of  the 
milar  to  the  diurnal  fea-breezes  in  the  warmer  climates ;  and  globe  are  much  colder  than  low  and  flat  countries  ;  and  as 
on  the  contrary,  during  the  winter  feafon,  the  air  in  thele  that  part  of  Africa  is  very  high  and  mountainous,  the  cold  in 
northern  regions  being  colder  above  the  land  than  the  water,  thefe  regions  is  much  greater  than  in  the  more  flat  countries 
the  winds  will  naturally  blow  from  the  land  towards  the  fea,  of  Arabia'  and  India ;  fo  that  the  wind  naturally  blows  from 
fimilar  to  the  land-breezes  of  the  torrid  zone.  But  as  the  in-  thefe  cold  regions,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  towards  the  warmer 
fluence  of  the  fun,  although  of  longer  continuance,  is  in  ge-  continent  of  Afla ;  which  occafions  thole  inflexions  of  the 
neral  more  languid  in  climates  of  a  high  latitude  than  in  thofe  wind  to  the  eallward  which  take  place  in  thefe  feas  during  the 
near  the  line,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  thefe  effeXs  will  fummer  months  ;  and  is  ftill  farther  affifted  by  tfe.  peninfula 
follow  with  the  fame  regularity  as  in  the  torrid  zone:  being  of  India,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  the  Blands- of  Sumatra 
jnore  apt  to  be  interrupted  by  Idler  caufes  which  affeX  the  at-  and  Java,  on -the  eafiern  part  of  this  ocean,  lying  fo  much 
mofphere  and  produce  winds  in  different 'direXions.  Yet  thefe  farther  fouth  than  the  kingdoms  of  Arabia  and  Perfia ;  fo 
are  not  fo  totally  interrupted  but  that  we  can  eafily  trace  their  that  thefe,  being  more  heated  than  the  ocean  to  the  weftward, 
effeXs  even  in  our  own  cold  climate  :  for  during  the  fummer  naturally  draw  the  wind  towards  them,  and  produce  the 
feafon,  the  large  continent  to  the  eatt  of  us,  being  more  heated  eatlerly  variation  of  the  monfoon  which  takes  place  in  this 
than  the  Atlantic  ocean  weftward,  produces  .a  general  ten-  part  of  the  ocean,  while  the  warm  and  fandy  deferts  of  Ara- 

dency  of  the  current  of  air  towards  the  eaft,  infomuch  that  bia  draw  the  winds  more  direXly  northward  near  the  African 

wefterly  winds  are  obferved  to  prevail  more  than  any  other,  coaft. 

not  only  here,  but  in  all  the  frontier  countries  on  the  conti-  In  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean,  beyond  the  ifland 
lient,  during  the  fummer  feafon.  And  eailerly  winds  become  of  Sumatra,  through  the  gulph  of  Siam  and  bay  of  Tonquin, 
again  more  prevalent  in  the  winter  and  fpring.  On  the  con-  and  along  thefouthern  parts  of  China,  and  among  the  Philip- 
irary,  it  is  obferved  in  North  America,  that  the  eailerly  pine  iflands,  icc.  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  monfoons 
winds  prevail  more  in  fummer  than  at  any  other  time  ;  and  obferve  a  different  direXion,  blowing  nearly  due  luuth  ancL 

Ahe  weft  winds  always  prevail  during  the  cold  months  of  win-  north.  Here  the  greateft  part  of  the  warm  continent  is  to 

ter.  The  fame  effeXs  take  place  with  a  greater  degree  of  con-  the  welt  of  this  dillridt,  which  makes  the  wind  naturally 

ftancy  in  other-parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Greece,  and  affume  this  direXion.  A  little  to  the  eaft  of  this,  among 

4he  countries  in  that  neighbourhood;  as  the  ancient  Greeks  the  Mariamne  iflands,  the  general  trade-wind  takes  place,, 
have  particularly  remarked,  that  the  winds  blew  from  the  there  being  no  continent  to  the  north  of  them  to  occafion 
fouth  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  particularly  about  the  dog-  monfoons, 

days,  and  from  the  north  during  the  colder  weather  of  The  monfoons  are  as  regular  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  In- 
winter.  dian  ocean  to  the  fouth  of  the  equator,  as  they  are  to  the 

Any  attentive  reader,  who  has  accompanied  us  thus  far,  north  of  it ;  as  here  a  northern  monfoon  fets  in  from  the 

will  readily  fee,  that  the  monfoons  which  take  place  in  the  month  of  OXober  till  April,  and  a  fouthern  from  April  to 
Indian  ocean  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufe.  For  when  OXober.  And  here,  as  to  the  north  of  the  line,  we  find  the 
the  fun,  in  his  annual  courfe,  has  eroded  the  line,  and  comes  direXion  of  the  monfoons  varying  according  to  particular  cir- 
to  aX  very  Itrongly  upon  the  extenfive  countries  of  Arabia,  cumftances  in  different  places  :  for  about  the  ifland  of  Suma» 
Perfia,  China,  and  the  other  parts  of  India,  thefe  become  tra,  and  towards  the  weft  end  of  Java,  the  monfoons  fet  in 
heated  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  ocean  to  the  fouth  of  nearly  from  the  north  and  fouth  ;  but  towards  Celebes  and 
them  ;  and  the  air  above  thele  extenfive  countries  being  fo  Timur,  they  begin  to  tend  a  little  more  to  the  eaft  and  weft, 
much  rarefied,  naturally  draws  the  wind  towards  that  place,  gradually  declining  as  they  approach  the  coaft  of  New  Guinea; 
which,  by  overcoming  the  general  trade-wind,  produces  the  near  to  which  the  northerly  monfoon  from  OXober  till  April 
foutberly  monfoons  which  take  place  in  all  thofe  feas  during  blows  from  the  north-weft,  and  the  oppofite  monfoon  from 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  the  fouth-eaft  between  OXober  and  April.  The  reader  will 
But  when  the  fun  has  again  retreated  towards  the  fouthern  he-  eafily  perceive  that  thefe  monfoons  are  occafioned  by  the  con- 
mifpherc,  this  great  degree  of  heat  in  thefe  countries  fubfides,  tinent  of  New  Holland  and  Guinea  ;  which  being  heated  by 
and  the  genuine  trade-wind  again  refumes  its  natural  courfe;  the  fun  when  in  the  fouthern  figns,  draws  the  wind  towards 
forming  what  they  call  the  northerly  monfoon ,  which  blows  that  in  the  fummer  feafon,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  conti- 
in  the  months  of  OXober,  November,  December,  January,  nent  of  Afia  produces  the  monfoons  to  the  north  of  the  line. 
February,  and  March  :  and  as  the  continent  of  Alia  now  af-  And  it  is  likewife  fufficiently  plain,  that  the  inflexion  of  thefe 
fumes  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  periodical  winds  about  Celebes  and  Timur  is  occafioned  by 
ceeanr  in  the  fame  latitude,  it  produces  a  brifksr  and  more  that  part  of  .the  continent  called  New  Guinea  jutting  out.  1c 
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near  to  the  equator  to  the  eaft:  of  thefe,  and  drawing  the  wind 
toward  that  quarter. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  general  and  extenfive  monfoons  which 
take  place  in  our  globe.  But  there  are  other  periodical 
winds,  which  occur  in  particular  places  in  thefe  warm  regions, 
that  defcrve  particular  attention. 

In  the  Red  Sea,  the  monl'oon  fhifts  as  regularly  as  in  other 
places;  but  being  influenced  by  the  coafts,  it  tends  a  little 
more  to  the  north  and  fouth  than  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

On  the  fouth  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Co- 
rientes,  and  about  the  l'outhern  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
dagal'car,  the  regular  trade-wind  from  the  S.  E.  takes  place 
between  October  and  April  ;  but  from  April  till  October  the 
wind  blows  from  the  W.  or  N.  W.  and  is  at  that  feafon  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cold.  This  is  evidently  oecafioned  by  a  ca'ufe  al¬ 
ready  taken  notice  of :  for  notwithftanding  the-high  and  cold 
nature  of  this  continent,  yet  when  the  iun  is  to  the  fouth  of 
the  line,  his  powerful  influence  at  that  feafon  fo  far  abates 
their  natural  degree  of  cold,  as  not  to  interrupt  the  general 
trade-wind  between  the  months  of  October  and  April  :  but 
when  he  returns  to  the  northern  hemifphere,  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  Africa  refurtie  their  native  coldnefs,  and  repel  the  ge¬ 
neral  trade-winds  by  their  cold  and  more  powerful  blaft,  fo 
as  to  produce  the  intemperate  monfoon  which  here  takes 
place  between  the  months  of  April  and  OClober. 

From  Mozambique  to  Cape  Guardafoy,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  monfoons  are  a  little  more  irregular  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  For  it  is  obferved,  that 
between  OCtober  and  January  the  winds  are  variable,  although 
chiefly  from  the  north.  In  January  the  N.  E.  monfoon  fets 
in,  and  continues  regular  till  the  month  of  May.  From 
May  till  October  the  winds  again  become  variable,  but  blow 
chiefly  from  thefouthern  points  ;  but  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  there  are  frequent  calms,  efpecially  about 
the  bay  of  Melinda,  which  fometirnes  continue  for  feveral 
weeks  together,  and  extend  only  about  loo  leagues  from 
fhore. 

Before  we  can  explain  the  caufe  of  this  irregularity  clearly. 
It  will  be  necefiary  to  attend  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  each 
tide  of  this  track  at  each  particular  feafon.  In  the  months  of 
OCtober,  November,  and  December,the  windsarchere variable, 
but  chiefly  from  the  north.  Now  during  thefe  three  months, 
the  wind  to  the  fouth  of  this  beyond  Cape  Corientes  blows 
from  the  S.  E.  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  all  to  the  north  of  this, 
the  wind  during  this  feafon  of  the  year  is-from  the  N.  E. 
And  as  the  fun  is  then  perpendicular  to  the  bay  of  Melinda, 
thefe  oppofite  winds  here  meeting  and  oppofing  one  another, 
and  being  both  of  them  flopped  in  their  courle  weflward  by 
the  cold  regions  of  Africa  near  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
will  naturally  produce  the  variable  winds  here  obferved,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  three  balancing 
powers  (hall  predominate  :  although,  as  the  coafl  here  runs 
away  towards  the  louth-weft,  it  is  natural  to  expert  that  the 
northerly  wind,  which  follows  the  fame  direction,  fliould  more 
frequently  prevail  than  thofe  which  are  oppofed  by  it ;  efpecially 
when  vvecon(ider,that  the  itland  of  Madagafcar,  now  beginning 
to  be  warmed  by  tho  influence  of  the  fun,  will  concur  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  wind  to  the  fouthward ;  and  when  the  continent  of 
Africa  is  more  heated  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
if  does  not  oppofethe  eaflerly  monfoon,  fo  that  the  winds  be¬ 
come  then  more  fixed  than  before.  But  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Augufl,  the  wind  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Corientes  is 
from  the  N.  W. ;  and  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  throughout  the 
northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  S.  W.  monfoon  is  then 
in  its  greaieft  vigour ;  lb  that  on  each  end  of  this  diftriCt  the 
wind  is  .blowing  in  oppofite  direction;  from  which  re- 


fults  thofe  calms  about  Melinda,  which  we  juft  now  men¬ 
tioned. 

1  his  much  may  fuflice  for  the  fhifting  winds  an  the  Afri* 
can  and  Afiatic  coafts.  As  to  America,  the  only  places  where 
the  wind  fliifts  regularly  are,  the  bays  of  Honduras  and  Cam- 
peachy  on  the  eaft,  and  that  of  Panama  and  fome  parts  on 
the  coaft  of  Mexico  on  the  weft,  with  a  fmall  traCt  upon  the 
coaft  of  Brazil.  In  the  fouth  part  of  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
between  Cape  Gratia  de  Dios  and  Cape  la  Bela,  the  com¬ 
mon  trade-wind  between  E.  and  N.  E.  blows  between  March 
and  November  ;  from  October  till  March  there  are  wefterly 
winds,  not  conftant  or  violent,  but  blowing  moderately  lome- 
times  two  or  three  days,  or  a  week  ;  and  then  the  eafterly 
breeze  may  again  prevail  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  The- 
reafon  of  the  peculiarity  here  obferved,  is  this  :  During  the 
fummer  feafon,  the  high  land  on  the  ifthrous  of  Darien  is  lb 
much  warmed  as  not  to  interrupt  the  courfc  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  trade-winds  ;  but  when  he  retires  to  the  fouthern  he¬ 
mifphere,  the  cold  upon  the  ilthmus  at  that  feafon  becomes 
fo  great,  as  to  condenfe  the  air  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  repel 
the  trade-wind  for  fome  time  :  but  not  being  cooled  to  fuch 
an  intenfe  degree  as  in  fome  of  the  larger  continents,  the 
tiade-wind  at  times  overcomes  and  repels  thefe  land-breezes  - 
in  its  turn,  and  produces  the  phenomena  above  defcribed.  And 
that  this  is  really  the  cafe,  appears  evident  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  land  breezes  are  mod  prevalent,  and  of  longeft 
duration  in  the  coldeft  months  of  December  and  January  ; 
before  and  after  which  two  months,  the  trade-wind  being 
generally  checked  only  a  day  or  two  about  the  full  or 
change  of  the  moon.  As  thefe  weftern  breezes  on  this  coaft 
take  their  rife  from  the  fame  caule  as  the  diurnal  land-breeze 
in  warm  climates,  they  may  be  eonfidered  as  land-breezes  of 
two  or  three  days’  continuance,  and  forming  an  intermediate 
ftep  between  the  land-breezes  and  monfoons.  Although  the 
influence  of  thefe  breezes  is  felt  farther  off  at  fea  than  the 
common  diurnal  breeze,  yet  they  do  not  extend  a  great  way, 
being  foldom  felt  above  20,  30,  or qo  leagues  from  fhore;  and 
about  Cape  La  Vela,  which  is  muen  expofed  to  the  eaft  wind, 
thefe  breezes  feldom  extend  above  eight  or  ten  leagues  from 
fhore.  Land  breezes  of  the  fame  nature,  and  proceeding  from, 
fimilar  caufe?,  are  alfo  experienced  in  the  winter  feafon  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachy,  which  are  there  known  by  the  name  of 
Summafcnta ■  ‘winds .  Beyond  Cape  La  Vela  thefe  weftern- 
breezes  are  not  felt,  which  is  undoubtedly  oecafioned  by  the 
whole  of  that  coaft  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Augultine  being  fo 
much  expofed  to  the  genera  trade  wind  \.  hich  here  fweeps 
along  the  coaft  with  fo  much  violence,  as  almoft  totally  to 
reprefs  the  weaker  influence  of  the  breezes.  But  between 
Cape  St.  Auguftine  and  St.  Catharine’s  ifland,  or  a  little  far¬ 
ther,  we  again  meet  with  a  variation  of  the  wind  at  dill’erent 
feafons,  as  it  is  here  obferved  to  blow  in  an  E.  or  N.  E.  di¬ 
rection  from  September  till  April,  and  from  April  till  Sep¬ 
tember  from  the  S.W.  This  variable  wind,  or  moonfoon, 
like  the  others  on  this  coaft,  extends  but  for  a  very'  fhort  way 
from  fhore,  and  is  evidently  oecafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  other  periodical  winds.  For  in  the  fummer  months 
(which  in  this  climate  is  between  September  and  April),  the 
land  of  the  continent  being  heated  by  the  fun,  draws  the 
trade-wind  from  its  common  courle  of  S,  E.  a  little  to  the 
weflward  :  and  as  the  coaft  here  tends  towards  the  S.W.  the 
wind  in  fome  meature  (as  it  always  does)  follows  the  lame 
direction,  and  produces  this  E.  N  E.  monfoon.  But  in  the 
winter,  when  this  region  becomes  more  cool,  the  eaft  wind 
is  repelled  by  the  -den  lie  cold- .air  from  the  mountains;  by 
which  means  it  is  bent  to  the  northward,  and  is  forced 
along  the  coaft  to  Cape  St.  Auguftine;  where  meeting  with. 
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•no  further  hindrance,  it  again  falls  in  -with  the  general  trade- 
wind,  and  is  carried  along  with  it  in  its  proper  direction. 

We  have  purpofely  omitted  mentioning  the  winds  on  the 
welt  coafts  of  Africa  and  America  till  the  others  were  ex¬ 
plained,  as  the  caufes  of  the  peculiarities  here  older ved  will 
be  now  more  eafily  comprehended.  On  the  coafts  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  in  America,  from  2  30  or  30°  of  fouth  latitude  to 
the  line  ;  and  on  the  paral'el  coaft  of  Angola,  &c.  in  Africa  ; 
the  wind  blows  all  the  year  from  the  fouth,  varying  in  its  di¬ 
rection  a  little  in  different  places  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  coaft,  towards  which  it  always  inclines  a  little.  But 
whatever  is  the  direction  at  any  one  place*,  it  continues  the 
fame  throughout  the  whole  year  without  any  variation,  and 
always  blows  from  fome  loufherly  point.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  this  wind  upon  the  coafts  of  Chili  and  An¬ 
gola,  that  it  extends  much  further  out  to  fea  upon  the  former 
than  upon  the  latter. 

In  order  to  explain  the  caufe  of  this  fingular  phenomenon, 
it  is  neceffary  to  recoiled,  that  the  general  trade-wind  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  concurrence  of  two  feparate  caufes.  One  is  the 
great  heat  of' the  equatorial  region,  by  which  alone  would  be 
produced  a  conllant  north  or  fouth  wind.  The  other  is  the 
tiiurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  which  would  caufe  a  perpe¬ 
tual  tendency  of  the  air  in  thefe  warm  regions  from  eaft  to 
weft.  ’From  the  concurrence  of  thefe  two  caufes  refult  the 
■general  trade-wind,  which  would  conftantly  blow  from  the 
S.  E..  or  N.  E.  as  we  have  already  demonftrated.  But  if  any 
one  of  thefe  two  caufes,  in  any  particular  place,  is  prevented 
from  producing  its  full  effect,  while  the  other  continues  to 
exert  its  inlluence,  the  general  direftion  of  the  wind  will  be 
varied,  and  it  will  affume  another.  Thus,  if  the  eaft  wind 
was  prevented  from  acting  in  any  particular  place,  while  no¬ 
thing  interrupted  the  fouth  or  north  wind,  it  is  evident  that 
the  air  -would  ruth  towards  the  equator  in  that  direction  which 
was  neareft  and  eafieft,  whether  that  fhould  he  pointing  eaft- 
ward  or  weftward.  Now  as  the  high  mountains  in  the  inter- 
nal  parts  of  Africa  and  America  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the 
eaft  wind  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  while  thefe  coafts  of 
which  we  now  treat  are  entirely  open  to  the  fouth,  the  wind 
naturally  rufhes  along  the.  coafts  of  Chili  and  Angola  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  and  as  the  low  lands  near  the  fhore,  in  thefe 
warm  regions,  is  generally  warmer  than  the  fea,  the  wind 
will  naturally  point  in  towards  the  fhore,  as  is  generally  ob- 
ferved  to  happen. 

This,  then,  is  the  obvious  caufe  of  the  fouth  wind  which 
always  prevails  upon  the  coafts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  as  well  as 
along  the  thorps  of  Angola,  Loango,  &c.  But  it  is  only 
near  the  thore  that  this  can  take  place ;  nor  can  it  extend  to 
a  great  height  above  thefe  low  and  fertile  regions.  For  as  the 
internal  parts  of  thefe  countries  are  exceedingly  high,  but 
more .  efpecially  the  Andes  of  America,  which  experience  a 
perpetual  degree  of  cold  more  intenfe  than  fome  polar  regions 
ever  experience ;  the  air  mull  here  be  condenfed  to  a  very 
great  degree,  and  fend  forth  from  thefe  high  regions  a  perpe¬ 
tual  wind  to  every  fide,  which  occafions  almoft  all  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  have  been  remarked  in  thefe  climates  :  for  by 
oppofmg  the  general  current  of  the  trade-wind  upon  the 
eaftern  part  of  thefe  continents,  they  produce  thefe  deluges 
of  rain  which  fupply  the  immenfe  rivers  of  the  Amazons,  La 
Plata,  ike. ;  thefe  do  not,  like  the  Nile  and  Gambia,  fvvell 
only  at  a  particular  feafon,  and  then  fhrink  into  a  diminutive 
fize  again  ;  but  continue  throughout  the  whole  year,  with  lefs 
'variation  of  fize,  to  pour  their  immenfe  floods  of  water  into 
the  ocean.  Thefe  cold  winds  likewife  ftretching  to  the  weft- 
ward,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  above  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  fea-coaft,  at  length  defeend  as  low  as  the  ocean,  and  form 


the  general  trade-wind,  and  occafion  that  unufual  degree  of 
cold  which  mariners  have  fo  often  complained  of  even  undeb 
the  .line,  to  the  weftward  of  America.  To  the  fame  caufe 
alfo  mult  we  attribute  the  thick  fogs  fo  common  upon  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Chili,  and  along,  the  coafts  of  Peru,  'with 
the  other  peculiarities  of  that  fingular  climate  about  Lima 
and  the  kingdom  ofYalies  in  South  America  ;  for  the  vapours 
which  are  exhaled  in  fuch  great  abundance  in  the  warm  re¬ 
gions  on  the  fea-fhore, .  are,  at  a  little  height  above  the. earth, 
condenfed  by  the  cold  winds  which  come  from  the  mountains, 
and  form  thole  thick  mills  which  are  lb  often  obferved  in  this 
climate.  The  fame  effefts  are  felt  in  fome  degree  on  the  fi- 
milar  coaft  of  Africa.  But  as  the  mountains'  of  Africa  are 
not  fo  high  as  the  Andes  of  America,  nor  approach-  fo  near 
the  weftern  coaft,  the  effects  are  lefts  ferifible  here  than  in 
America.  The  great  height  of  the  Andes  above  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  fimilarly  fttuated  country  of  Africa,  is  the  only 
reafon  why  the  efterib  on  that  coaft  are  not  felt  to  an  equal 
degree,  although  fimilar  in  kind.  \ 

A  more  lingular  deviation  from  the  general  trade-wind  is 
oblerved  to  take  place  on  the  African  and  American  coafts  to 
the  north  of  the  line,  than  thofe  we  have  taken  notice  of  to 

the  feuth  of  it.  For  it  is  obferved,  that  from  California  to 

the  bay  of  Panama,  all  along  the  coafts  of  New  Spain,  the 
winds  blow  almoft  conftantly  from  the  weft  or  S.  W.  nearly 
direftly  oppofite  to  the  trade-wind  ;  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa  from  Cape  Bayador  to  Cape  Veide,  they  blow  chiefly 
from  the  N.  W.  ftanaing  in  upon  the  fliore;  from  thence 

the  wind  bends  gradually  more  and  more  from  the  north  to 

the  weft,  and  fo  round  to  the  S.  W.  all  along  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  as  will  be  diltinftly  feen  by  the  map.  After  what 
we  have  faid  of  the  winds  on  the  fouthern  parts  of  thefe  re¬ 
gions,  it  will  be  unncceffary  to  (pend  much  time  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  thefe  peculiarities,  us  it  will  evidently  appear 
that  they  are  nearly  the  fame,  the  variations  here  oblerved 
being  occafioned  by  the  particular  direction  of  the  coaft. — 
Thus,  along  the  coaft  of  New  Spain,  the  wind  blows  nearly 
the  fame  direfition  in  every  place,  as  there  are  no  remarkable 
bendings  on  the  coaft ;  being  uniformly  drawn  towards  the 
fhore  by  the  great  heat  of  the  low  part  of  the  continent  near  the 
fea,  which  in  thefe  regions  is  always  more  heated  than  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  and  occafions  that  infleftion.  But  as  the 
coaft  of  Africa  is  more  irregular,  the  winds  alfo  are  found  to 
be  more  different  in  their  direction.  To  the  north  of  Cape 
Verde,  as  the  coaft  ftretches  nearly  fouth  and  north,  the 
wind,  being  drawn  towards  it  a  little,  blows  from  the  N  W. 
But  beyond  that,  the  coaft  bends  more  eallward  to  Cape  Pal¬ 
mas  ;  from  which  it  runs  E.  or  N.  E.  all  along  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  the  wind  fhifting  gradually  more  and  more  to  the 
weft,  ftill  pointing  in  upon  the  coaft.  And  as  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  oppofe  the  current  of  air,  which  comes  from  the 
fouth  along  the  coaft  of  Angola,  it  ftretches  forward  till  it 
comes  within  the  influence  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  is 
there  drawn  in  towards  the  thore  in  a  S.  W.  direction.  But 
as  it  is  only  the  lower  regions  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  which 
are  fo  much  warmed,  the  high  mountains  within  continuing 
cold  5  the  northerly  wind  coming  from  thefe  meeting  and 
oppofing  the  foutherly  winds  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
by  their  mutual  conflidts  occafion  thofe  inceffant  rains  and  tre¬ 
mendous  thunder  fo  remarkable  along  the  whole  of  this  un¬ 
comfortable  coaft. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  by  mariners,  that  there  is  a 
track  of  fea  to  the  weft  of  Guinea  from  five  to  ten  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  in  which  the  trade-wind  blows  with 
lefs  fteadinefs  than  in  any  other  part  of  that  ocean,  being  al¬ 
moft  conftantly  troubled  with  calms  and  tornadoes  $  the  caufe 
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of  which  the  reader  will  perceive  by  infpe&ing  the  map,  as 
he  will  eafily  lee  that  the  winds  are  drawn  from  this  quarter 
almoft  in  every  direblion  :  fo  that  there  can  be  here  no  con- 
ftantwind;  but  being,  exhaufted  of  its  air,  it  mult  become 
lighter  than  the  circumjacent  parts,  and  muft  then  be  fup- 
plied  from  either  fide,  as  chance  or  occafional  circumftances 
may  direct,  which  occafion  thole  fudden  Hurries  and  tornadoes 
Fere  obferved. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  fubjeft,  it  is  necelTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  the  bay  of  Panama  the  winds  between  Septem¬ 
ber  and  March  are  eafterly;  but  from  March  till  September 
they  blow  chiefly  from  the  S*S.  W.  that  isj  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  while  the  fun  is  far  from  them,  the  winds  are 
off  lhore ;  and  during  the  fummer  months,  the  land  being 
heated  to  a  confiderable  degree,  they  are  drawn  towards  the 
lhore  as  ufual.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  is  the 
only  part  on  the  weft  of  a  large  continent,  where  the  wind 
fhifts  regularly  at  different  feafons ;  which  feems  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  great  height  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  the 
Terra  Firma  to  the  eaft  of  it,  and  the  nearnefs  of  thefe  to  the 
fea,  in  companion  of  the  mountains  near  Benin  on  the  fimi- 
larly  fituated  coaft  of  Africa  ;  which,  is  greatly  aflifted  by  the 
deepnefs  of  the  bay,  which,  by  bending  fo  much  to  theeaftward 
from  Cape  Lorenzo,  is  in  a  great  meafure  fereened  from  the  force 
of  the  louth  winds,  which  allows  the  winter  breeze  to  extend 
itfelf  upon  the  bay  with  more  facility.  We  ought  here  alfo 
to  remark,  that  along  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  between  Cape 
Pelanco  and  Guatimala,  there  are  land-winds  which  blow 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  called  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  Popogaios,  They  greatly  refemble  the  Summafenta 
winds  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  as  they  blow  both  night  and 
day  a  moderate  breeze  without  intermillion,  fometimes  three  or 
four  days  or  a  week  together.  But  as  thefe  blow  from  the 
land  in  fummer  only,  whereas  the  Summafentas  blow  only  in 
winter,  they  muft  be  occafioned  by  a  different  caufe,  which 
feems  to  be  this :  as  the  continent  which  divides  the  South 
Sea  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  and  gulph  of  Honduras,  is  but 
of  very  fmall  breadth,  and  in  many  places  very  high  ground, 
the  heat  which  it  receives  from  the  fun  in  fummer  is  not  fo 
great  as  on  the  fimilar  coaft  of  Africa  ;  and  as  the  trade-wind 
coming  from  the  great  Atlantic  ocean  fweeps  along  the  eaft- 
ern  part  of  the  American  coaft  from  Cape  St.  Auguftine  to 
the  bay  of  Honduras  with  very  great  violence  at  that  feafon, 
the  fmall  heat  of  this  narrow  continent  is  not  fufficient  to 
ftop  it  entirely  during  that  feafon  ;  fo  that  at  fome  times  it 
blows  for  a  thort  time  quite  acrofs  it,  and  occafions  thofe  winds 
called  Popogaios. 

Befides  thefe  more  general  winds,  there  are  likcwife  fome 
particular  winds  which  are  only  felt  in  particular  places  at 
certain  times,  whofe  effects  are  fo  fingular  as  to  merit  atten¬ 
tion  j  fome  of  which  we  Iliall  here  take  notice  of.  In  the 
gulph  of  Perfia,  particularly  at  Ormuz,  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  there  fometimes  blows  from  the  weft,  for  a 
day  or  two  together,  a  hot  fuffocating  fiery  wind,  which 
fcorches  up  and  deftroys  any  animal  that  may  be  expofed  to  it ; 
for  which  reafon,  almott  every  body  leave  their  habitations  at 
Ormuz  during  thefe  two  months,  and  retire  to  the  mountains 
near  Schiras  in  Perfia,  where  they  enjoy  a  more  comfortable 
wlimate.  To  explain  the  caufe  of  which,  it  is  necellary  to 
obferve,  that  along  all  the  coafts  of  Afia,  to  the  north  ot  the 
Indian  ocean,  the  diurnal  fea  and  land  breezes  take  place,  as 
in  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  by  means  of  which  ^he 
monloons  are  not  felt  clofe  in  upon  the  tliores.  But  as  the 
monfoon  continues  to  blow  regularly  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
lhore,  fo  in  all  probability  it  continues  its  courfe  without 
interruption  at  a  fmall  diftance  above  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
Now  when  the  monfoon  is  in  its  greateft  vigour,  its  influence 
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will  fometimes  defeend  even  as  low  as  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
and,  interrupting  the  courfe  of  the  breezes,  hurry  along  with 
it  thefe  warm  vapours,  which  ought  to  have  afeended  upwards, 
and  produced  the  falutary  fea-breeze  ;  and  as  the  earth  is  thus 
deprived  of  the  refrething  influence  and  moifture  of  the  fea- 
breeze,  the  air,  by  the  ftrong  reverberation  of  the  fun-heams 
from  fuch  dry  and  fandy  countries  as  Arabia,  muft  foon  be 
heated  to  an  amazing  degree,  and.  produce  thefe  hot  and 
fuffocating  winds.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  thefe  hot  winds 
are  more  often  experienced  near  headlands,  where  the  fea- 
breezes  are  weakeft,  which  feems  to  confirm  this  hypothefis. — 
Winds  fimilar  to  thefe  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  are  felt 
upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  while  the  weft  monfoon  reigns  ;  and  on  the 
Malabar  coaft  they  are  likewife  felt  in  the  months  of  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  while  the  eaft  monfoon  reigns  ;  but  thefe 
are  much  lefs  powerful  than  either  of  the  others.  As  thefe 
hot  winds  always  come  from  the  land,  they  are  known  upon 
thefe  coafis  by  the  name  of  Terrenos. 

It  has  likewife  been  obferved,  that  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Verde,  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  there-fometimes  blows,  for  a  day  or 
two  together,  an  eafterly  wind,  1b  very  intenfely  cold  as  to  be 
almoft  as  deftrudtive  as  the  warm  winds  at  Ormuz.  We  have 
already  in  fome  meafure  explained  the  caufe  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon.' — During  thefe  months,  when  the  fun  is  far  from 
them,  his  influence  is  lefs  felt  than  at  other  feafons,  and  the 
northerly  wind  upon  the  coall  is  of  courfe  weakened,  infomuch 
that  the  cold  produced  by  the  mountains  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  being  now  in  its  greatest  degree  of  force,  burfts  its 
ufual  confinement  for  a  time,  fpreading  to  the  weft  with  great 
violence,  and  producing  thofe  uncommon  effedls  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Thofe  who  fail  on  thefe  coafts,  diftinguilh  this  parti¬ 
cular  wind  by  the  name  of  Uarmattan. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  winds,  wdiether  conftant  or  perio¬ 
dical,  that  take  place  within  the  tropics;  and  thus  fitnple  are 
their  caufcs. 

The  fuccefiion  of  fea  and  land  breezes  renders  the  torrid 
zone  not  only  habitable  but  comfortable.  Befides,  as  thefe 
currents  of  cold  air,  milling  from  each  fide  of  the  globe,  and 
carrying  along  with  them  vaft  quantities  of  aqueous  vapours 
which  they  coll  eft  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  their  courfe, 
meet  and  oppofe  one  another  at  that  part  of  the  atmofphere 
where  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  greateft  at  the  time,  the 
water  is  there  forced  from  the  clouds  in  fuch  prodigious 
quantities,  as  to  produce  a  divijrfity  of  feafons  in  the  torrid 
zone,  fomething  fimilar  to  what  is  experienced  in  more 
temperate  climates  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
whereas,  in  temperate  climates,  the  warmeft  and  moil  com¬ 
fortable  feafon  is  when  the  fun  approaches  neareft  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  them,  in  thefe  warmer  climates  the  heavy  rains  which 
fall  upon  them  at  that  feafon  moderates  the  heat,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  fun  from  having  fuch  an  eft'ebt  as  at  other  times ;  fo 
that  their  coldeft  and  moll  inconftant  weather,  which  they 
call  ’winter,  is  at  that  feafon,  when,  without  this  caufe,  they 
would  be  expofed  to  the  fun’s  mbit  powerful  influence. 

We  (ball  only  take  notice  of  one  other  inftance  of  the  happy 
effects  produced  on  our  globe  by  the  laws  of  nature  with 
refpeft  to  winds.  We  have  feen,  that  in  the  great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  the  trade-wind  blows,  con Handy  from  the 
eafterly  points  throughout  the  whole  year,  fo  that  lhips  fail 
from  eaft  to  weft  within  the  tropics  with  the  utmoft  facility  ; 
but  it  is  ablolutely  impolfiblc  in  thefejeas  to  lail  from  weft  to 
eaft,  as  the  wind  would  be  conllantly  againlt  them  ;  lb  that 
lhips  bound  for  any  port  to  the  ealtward  in  thefe  regions,  muft 
ftand  to  the  north  or  fouth  till  they  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  trade-wiftds,  where  they  meet  with  variable  breezes,  by 
O  o 
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the  help  of  which  they  fail  to  the  eaftward.  Eat  if  the  fame 
conftant  trade-wind  had  taken  place  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have  failed 
to  the  eaftward  at  all;  becaufe  the  continent. of  Afia  would 
have  prevented  the  fhips  from  failing  far  enough  north  to  find 
the  variable  winds.  But  here,  as  in  almoft  every  cafe  in. 
which  the  operations  of  nature  are  concerned,  we  find,  that 
what  produceth  the  difeafe,  at  the  fame  time  furnifheth  a 
remedy  ;  for  that  very  continent  which  would  have  flood  in 
our  way  going  northward,  draws  the  wind  towards  itfelf  at 
one  feafon,  which  makes  that  courfe  of  navigation  unneceflary, 
the  fhifting  of  the  monlbons  fupplying  a  nearer  and  more 
commodious  courfe.  Thus  we  fee,  that  wherever  the  fea  is 
open  to  the  fouth  or  north,  near  the  tropics,  fo  as  that  fhips 
are  at  freedom  to  reach  the  variable  winds,  the  trade-wind 
conftantly  blows  in  one  direftion  ;  but  wherever  there  is  any 
extent  of  continent  within  the  verge  of  the  torrid  zone,  fo  as 
that  they  could  not  be  at  liberty  to  reach  the  variable  winds, 
there  the  courfe  of  the  trade-wind  is  altered,  being  drawn 
towards  it  in  fummer,  and  from  it  in  winter,  forming  that 
fhifting  wind  called  monfoons .  From  which  we  may  naturally 
infer,  that  as  there  are  no  monfoons  in  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic, 
or  in  the  wefi.ern  part  of  the  Indian  ocean,  to  the  fouth  of  the 
line,  there  are  no  extenfive  continents  near  the  tropics  in 
either  of  thefe  places. 

Ifot  Winds.  See  S  a m i  f.l. 

Wiim-Flower.  See  Anemony, 

WiND-dli//,  a  kind  of  mill,  the  internal  parts  of  which  are 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  a  water-mill  :  from  which, 
however,  it  differs,  in  being  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
wind  upon  its  fails  or  vanes,  which  are  to  be  confidered  as  a 
wheel  in  axis.  See  Mechanics. 

W iND-Oage.  See  /vzW-Gagk. 

Wind -Galls  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

Wi  nd-(j’w.  See  Auk-Gun. 

Injlruments  for  meajuring  the  Jlrength ,  velocity ,  &rc.  of  the 
Wind.  See  IVind-G age.  Anemometer,  and  Anemo¬ 
scope.  , 

Win o-Hatcb,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  place 
at  which  the  ore  is  taken  out  of  the  mines. 

Wind-iSAkT,  a  name  given  by  our  farmers  to  a  diflemper 
to  which  fruit-trees,  and  fometimes  timber-trees,  are  fubjett. 
Ic  is  a  fort  of  bruiie  and  fhiver  throughout  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  tree  ;  but  the  bark  being  often  not  affedled  by  it,  it  is 
■not  teen  on  the  outfide,  while  the  i'nfide  is  twitted  round,  and 
greatly  injured.  It  is  by  tome  luppofed  to  be  occafioned  by 
high  winds  ;  but  others  attribute  it  to  lightning.  Thofe  trees 
are  molt  ufually  afte£ted  by  it  whole  boughs  grow  more  out 
oft  one  fide  than  on  the  other.  The  belt  way  of  preventing 
this  in  valuable  trees,  is  to  take  care  in  the  plantation  that 
they  are  iheltered  well,  and  to  cut  them  frequently  in  a 
regular  manner  while  young. 

W ivtnfTaugbt,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  fame  as  ftiff  in 
the  wind.  Too  much  rigging,  high  malts,  or  any  thing 
catching  or  holding  wind  aloft,  is  laid  to  hold  a  fliip  wind- 
taught  ;  by  which  they  mean,  that  the  ftoops  too  much  in  her 
failing  in  a  ft  iff  gale  of  wind.  Again,  when  a  lhip  rides  in  a 
main  Itrels  of  wind  and  weather,  they  (trike  down  her  top- 
malts,  and  bring  her  yards  down,  which  elle  would  hold  too 
much  wind,  or  be  too  much  diftended  and  wind-taught. 

WiND-iSaz/r,  a  fort  of  wide  tube  or  funnel  of  canvas,  em¬ 
ployed  to  convey  a  flream  of  frefh  air  downward  into  the 
lower  apartments  of  a  fhip.  This  machine  is  ufually  extended 
by  large  hoops  fituated  in  different  parts  of  its  height.  It  is 
let  down  perpendicularly  through  the  hatches,  being  expanded 
at  the  lower  end  like  the  bafe  of  a  cone  ;  and  having  its  upper 
fide  open  on  the  fide  which  is  placed  to  windward,  fo  as  to 


receive  the  full  current  of  wind  ;  which  entering  the  cavity, 
fills  the  tube,  and  nifties  downwards  into  the  lower  regions  of 
the  fhip.  There  are  generally  three  or  fotft  of  the fe  in  our 
capital  fhips  ox  war,  which,  together  with  the  ventilators,  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew. 

WINDAGE  of  a  Gun,  is  the  difference  between  tb e 
diameter  of  the  bore  and  the  diameter  of  the  ball. 

WINDLASS,  a  machine  ufed  for  railing' huge  weights,  as 
guns,  ftones,  anchors,  &c.  It  is  very  Ample,  ’confiding  only 
of  an  axis  or  roller,  fupported  horizontally  at  the  two  ends  by 
two  pieces  of  wood  and  a  pulley  ;  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
meet  at  top,  being  placed  diagonally  fo  as  to  prop  each  other  ; 
the  axis  or  roller  goes  through  the  two  pieces,  and  tarns  in 
them.  The  pulley  is  faftened  at  top  where  the  pieces  join. 
Daftly,  there  are  two  ftaves  .or  handl’pikes  which  go  through 
the  roller,  whereby  it  is  turned,  and  the  rope  which  comes 
over  the  pulley  is  wound  oft’  and  on  the  fame. 

Windlass,,  in  a  fliip,  is  an  inftrument  in  fmall  fhips, 
placed  upon  the  deck,  juft  abaft  the  fore-maft.  It  is  made  of 
a  piece  of  timber  fix  or  eight  feet  fquare,  in  form  of  an  axle- 
tree,  whole  length  is  placed  horizontally  upon  two  pieces  of 
wood  at  the  ends  thereof,  and  upon  which  it  is  turned  about 
by  the  help  of  handfpikes  put  into  holes  made  for  that  purpofe. 
This  inftrument  ferves  for  weighing  anchors,  or  hoifting  of 
any  weight  in  or  out  of  the  fhip,  and  will  purchafe  much 
more  than  any  capftan,  and  that  without  any  danger  to  thole 
that  heave,;  for  if  in  heaving  the  windlafs  about,  any  of  the 
handfpikes  lhould  happen  to  break,  the  windlafs  would  pall  of 
itlelf. 

WINDOW,  an  aperture  or  open  place  in  the'  wall  of  a 
houfe  to  let  in  the  light.  See  Architecture.  The  word 
is  Welch,  uynt  dor,  fignifying  the  paftage  for  the  wind. 
Window  is  yet  provincial]}'  denominated  windor  in  Lancalhire; 
i.  e.  wind  door,  or  the  palfage  for  air,  as  that  for  people  was 
peculiarly  called  the  door  Before  the  ufe  of  glafs  became 
general,  which  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  windows  in  Britain  leem  generally  to  have  been 
com  poled  of  paper.  Properly  prepared  with  oil,  this  forms 
no  contemptible  defence  againft  the  intrufions  of  the  weather, 
and  makes  no  incompetent  opening  for  the  admiilion  of  the 
light.  It  is  ltill  ufed  by  our  architebfs  for  the  temporary 
windows  of  unfinifhed  houfes,  and  not  unfrequently  for  the 
regular  ones  of  our  work-lhops.  But  fome  of  the  principal 
buildings  we  may  reafonably  iuppofe  to  have  been  windowed 
in  a  fuperior  manner.  They  could,  however,  be  furnilhed 
merely  with  lattices  of  wood  or  (fleets  of  linen,  as  thefe  two 
remained  the  only  furniture  of  our  cathedrals  nearly  to  the 
eighth  century;  and  the  lattices  continued  in  fome  of  the 
meaner  towns  of  Lancalhire  to  the  18th  ;  and  in  many 
diftrifts  of  Wales,  and  many  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  England, 
are  in  ufe  even  to  the  prefent  moment.  Thefe  feem  all  to 
have  been  fixed  in  frames  that  were  called  capjamenta ,  and 
now  therefore  cafements  in  Wales  and  Lancalhire. 

INDSOR,  a  borough- town  of  Berklhire,  twenty-two 
miles  weft  of  London,  mod  remarkable  for  the  magnificent 
palace  or  caftle  fituated  there  on  an  eminence,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  adjacent  country  for  many  miles,  the  river  Thames 
running  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  knights  of  the  garter 
are  inftalled  in  the  royal  chapel  here.  It  lends  two  members 
to  parliament.  W.  Long.  o.  36.  N.  Lat.  31.  30. 

WINDWARD,  in  the  fea  language,  denotes  any  thing 
towards  that  point  from  whence  the  wind  blows,  in  relpebt  of 
a  fliip  :  thus  windward-tide,  is  the  tide  which  runs  againft  the 
wind. 

WINE,  a  b rifle,  agreeable,  fpirituous,  and  cordial  liquor, 
drawn  from  vegetable  bodies,  and  fermented.  All  forts  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  feeds,  roots,  ike.  afford  wine ;  as  grapes. 
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currants,  mulberries,  alder-berries,  cherries  apples,  pulfe, 
beans,  peafe,  turneps,  rad  idles,  and  even  grafs  itlelf.  Hence 
under  the  clafs  of  wines,  or  vinous  liquors,  come  not  only 
wines  abfolutely  fo  called,  but  alfo  ale,  cyder,  See. 

Wine  in  France  is  diltinguiihed,  from  the  feveral  degrees 
and  deps  of  its  preparation,  into,  i.  Met c  goutte,  mother-drop, 
which  is  the  virgin  wine,  or  that  which  runs  of  itfelf  out  at 
the  top  of  the  vat  wherein  the  grapes  are  laid,  before  the 
vintager  enters  to  tread  or  damp  the  grapes.  2.  Mull, 
furmuft,  or  Hum,  which  is  the  wine  or  liquor  in  the  vat,  after 
the  grapes  have  been  trod  or  damped.  3.  Preffed  wine, 
being  that  fqueezed  with  a  prefs  out  of  the  grapes  half  bruifed 
by  the  treading.  The  hulks  left  of  the  grapes  are  called  tope, 
murk,  or  mark  ;  by  throwing  water  upon  which,  and  preding 
them  af'refh,  they  make  a  liquor  for  fervants  ufe,  anfwerable 
to  our  cyderkin,  and  called  boijfon.  4.  Sweet  wine,  is  that 
which  has  not  yet  worked  nor  fermented.  5.  Bouru,  that 
which  has  been  prevented  working  by  calling  in  cold  water. 
6.  Worked  wine,  that  which  has  been  let  work  in  the  vat,  to 
give  it  d  colour.  7.  Boiled  wine,  that  which  has  had  a  boiling 
before  it  worked,  and  which  by  that  means  dill  retains  its 
native  fweetnefs.  8.  Strained  wine,  that  made  by  deeping 
dry  grapes,  in  water,  and  letting  it  ferment  of  itfelf.'  Wines 
are  alfo  ditlinguiflied  with  regard  to  their  colour  into  white 
wine,  red  wine,  claret  wine,  pale  wine,  rofe,  or  black  wine ; 
and  with  regard  to  their  country,  or  the  foil  that  produces 
them,  into  French  wines,  Spanifh  wines,  Rhenilh  wines, 
Hungary  wines,  Greek  wines,  Canary  wines,  &c.  and  more 
particularly  into  Port  wine,  Madeira  wine.  Burgundy  wine, 
Champain  wine,  Falernian  wine,  Tockay  wine,  Schiras  wine. 
See. 

Method  of  Making,  Fining,  tSV.  Wine.  In  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  their  way  is  with  red  wines  to  tread  or 
i  jueeze  the  grapes  between  the  hands,  and  to  let  the  whole 
ftand,  juice  and  hulks,  till  the  tin£lure  be  to  their  liking  ; 
after  which  they  prefs  it.  But  for  white  wines,  they  prefs 
the  grapes  immediately  ;  when  prelfed,  they  tun  the  mud  and 
flop  up  the  veflel,  only  leaving  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  to 
give  room  for  it  to  work.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  they  fill 
this  fpace  with  fome  other  proper  wine,  that  will  not  provoke 
it  to  work  again.  This  they  repeat  from  time  to  time,  new 
wine  fpending  itfelf  a  little  before  it  comes  to  perfection. 

The  ul'ual  method  of  fining  down  wines,  fo  as  to  render 
them  expeditioudy  bright,  clear,  and  fit  for  ufe,  is  this  :  Take 
an  ounce  of  ifinglafs,  beat  it  into  thin  direads  with  a  hammer, 
and  dilPolve  it,  by  boiling,  in  a  pint  of  water ;  this  when  cold 
becomes  a  ftiff  jelly.  Whilk  up  fome  of  this  jelly  into  a 
froth  with  a  little  of  the  wine  intended  to  be  fined,  then  dir 
it  well  among  the  red  in  the  catk,  and  bung  it  down  tight  ; 
by  this  means  the  wine  will  become  bright  in  eight  or  ten 
days.  This  method,  however,  is  found  to  be  bed  i'uited  to 
the  white  wines  ;  for  the  red  ones,  the  wine-coopers  com¬ 
monly  ufe  the  whites  of  eggs  beat  up  to  a  froth,  and  mixed 
in  the  fame  manner  with  their  wines. 

They  fine  it  down  alfo  by  putting  the  diavings  of  green 
beech  into  the  vedel,  having  firft  taken  oft' all  the  rind,  and 
boiled  them  an  hour  in  water  to  extraft  their  ranknefs,  and 
afterwards  dried  them  in  the  lun,  or  in  an  oven.  A  budiel  of 
thefe  ferve  for  a  tun  of  wine  ;  and  being  madicd,  they  ferve 
again  and  again,  till  almolt  quite  confirmed. 

For  Englidi  wine,  the  method  recommended  by  Mortimer, 
is  firft  to  gather  the  grapes  when  very  dry,  to  pick  them  from 
the  dalks,  then  to  prefs  them,  and  let  the  juice  dand  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  vat  covered.  Afterwards  to  draw  it  off  from 
the  grofs  lees,  and  then  put  it  up  in  a  cade,  and  to  add  a  pint 
or  quart  of  drong  red  or  white  port  to  every  gallon  of  juice, 
and  let  the  whole  work,  bunging  it  up  dole,  and  letting  it 


ftand  till  January  ;  then  bottle  it  in  dry  weather.  Bradley 
choofes  to  have  the  liquor  when  preffed,  dand  with  the 
hulks  and  dalks  in  the  vat,  to  ferment  for  fifteen  days.  The 
method  of  converting  white  wine  into  red,  fo  much  praftifed 
by  the  modern  wine-coopers.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves  is  this  :  Put 
four  ounces  of  turnefole  rags  into  an  earthen  vedel,  and  pour 
upon  them  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  cover  the  veliel  dofe,  and 
leave  it  to  cool  ;  drain  off'  the  liquor,  which  will  be  of  a  fine 
dcep_red,  inclining  to  purple.  A  fmall  portion  of  this  colours 
a  large  quantity  of  wine.  This  tinClure  might  be  either 
made  in  brandy,  or  mixed  with  it,  or  elfe  made  into  a  fyrup, 
with  fugar,  for  keeping.  A  common  way  with  the  wine- 
coopers  is  to  infufe  the  rags  cold  in  wine  for  a  night  or  more, 
and  then  wring  them  out  with  their  hands  ;  but.  the  incon- 
veniency  of  this  method  is,  that  it  gives  the  wine  a  dil'agreeable 
tafte,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  ta/le  of  the  rag  ;  whence 
the  wines  thus  coloured  ufually  pafs  among  judges  for  preffed 
wines,  which  have  all  this  talle  from  the  canvas  rags  in  which 
the  lees  are  preffed.  The  way  of  extradling  the  tinfture,  as 
here  directed,  is  not  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  bat  it 
loads  the  wine  with  water ;  and  if  made  into  a  fyrup,  or 
mixed  in  brandy,  it  would  load  the  wine  with  things  not 
wanted,  fince  the  colour  alone  is  required.  Hence  the 
colouring  of  wines  has  always  its  inconveniences.  In  thole 
countries  which  do  not  produce  the  tinging  grape,  whi£h 
affords  a  blood-red  juice,  wherewith  the  wines  of  France  are 
often  tlained,  in  defedt  of  this,  the  juice  of  alder-berries  is 
ufed,  and  fometimes  logwood  is  ufed  at  Oporto. 

The  colour  afforded  by  the  method  here  propofed,  gives 
wine  the  tinge  of  the  Bourdeaux  red,  not  the  port ;  whence 
the  foreign  coopers  are  often  diffreiled  for  want  of  a  proper 
colouring  for  red  wines  in  bad  years.  This  might  perhaps  be 
fupplied  by  an  extraft  made  by  boiling  Hick-lack  in  water. 
The  Ik  ins  of  tinging  grapes  might  alio  be  ufed,  and  the 
matter  of  the  turnefole  procured  in  a  lolid  form,  not  imbibed 
in  rags. 

Stahl  obferves,  that  it  is  a  common  accident,  and  a  difeafe 
in  wines,  to  be  kept  too  hot ;  which  is  not  eafy  to  cure  when 
it  has  been  of  any  long  continuance,  otherwife  it  may  be 
cured  by  introducing  a  fmall  artificial  fermentation,  that  new 
ranges  the  parts  of  the  wine,  or  rather  recovers  their  former 
texture  :  but  the  actual  expofing  of  wine  to  the  fire;  or  the 
fun,  prefently  difpofes  it  to  turn  eager ;  and  the  making  it 
boiling  hot,  is  one  of  the  quickeft  ways  of  expediting  ttie 
'procels  of  making  of  vinegar. 

On  the  other  hand,  wine  kept  in  a  cool  vault,  and  well 
fecured  from  the  external  air,  will  preferve  its  texture  entire 
in  all  the  conftituent  parts,  and  fulliciently  ftrong  for  many 
years, _  as  appears  not  only  from  old  wines,  but  other  foreign1 
fermented  liquors,  particularly  thole  of  China,  prepared  from 
a  decodtion  of  rice  ;  which  being  well  clofed  down  in  a  veliel, 
and  buried  deep  under  ground,  will  continue  for  a  long  lories1 
of  years  rich,  generous,  and  good,  as  the  hiftories  of  that 
country  univerfally  agree  in  alluring  us. 

The  molt  general  remedy  hitherto  known  for  all  the  diieafes 
of  wines,  is  a  prudent  ufe  of  tartarized  lpirit  of  wine,  which 
not  only  enriches,  but  difpoles  all  ordinary  wines  to  grow 
line. 

If  either  by  fraud  or  accident  a  larger  portion  of  water  is 
mixed  with  wine  than  is  proper  for  its  confidence,  and  no 
way  neceffary  or  elfential,  this  fuperfiuous  water  does  not 
only  deprave  the  talte,  and.fpoil  the  excellence  of  the  wine, 
but  alfo  renders  it  lei's  durable  ;  for  humidity  in  general,  and 
much  more  a  fuperfiuous  aqueous  humidity,  is  the  primary 
and  reltlefs  inllrument  of  all  the  changes  that  are  brought  on 
by  fermentation.  It  may  doubtlel's  therefore  be  ufeful,  and 
fometimes  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  take  away  this  fuperfiuous 
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■water  from  the  other  part  which  briefly  and  properly  con- 
ftitutes  the  wine.  This  has  been  agreed  upon  aft  hands  as  a 
thing  proper,  but  the  manner  of  doing  it  has  not  been  well 
agreed  on  :  fome  have  propofed  the  effecting  it  by  means  of 
heat  and  evaporation,  others  by  percolation,  and  others  by 
various  other  methods,  all  found  unfuccefsful  when  brought 
to  the  trial but  the  way  propofed  by  Dr.  Shaw  from  Stahl, 
is  the  moft  certain  and  commodious  ;  this  is  done  by  a  con¬ 
centration  of  the  wine,  not  by  means  of  heat,  but  of  cold. 

If  any  kind  of  wine,  but  particularly  fuch  as  has  .never  been 
adulterated,  be  in  a  fufficient  quantity,  as  that  of  a  gallon  or 
more,  expoled  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  cold  in  frofty  weather, 
or  be  put  into  any  place  where  ice  continues  all  the  year,  as 
in  our  ice-houles,  and  there  fuffered  to  freeze,  the  fuperlluo.ns 
water  that  was  originally  contained  in  the  wine  will  be  frozen 
into  ice,  and  will  leave  the  proper  and  truly  elfential  part  of 
the  wine  unfrozen,  unlefs  the  degree  of  cold  fhould  be  very 
intenfe,  or  the  wine  but  weak  and  poor.  This  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  Stahl  founds  his  whole  fyftem  of  eondenfing 
wines  by  cold.  When  the  froft  is  moderate,  the  experiment 
has  no  difficulty,  becaufe  not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of 
the  fuperfluous  water  will  be  froze  in  a  whole  night ;  but  if 
the  cold  be  tery  intenfe,  the  belt  way  is,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
hours  when  a  tolerable  quantity  of  ice  is  formed,  to  pour  out 
the  remaining  fluid  liquor,  and  fet  it  in  another  vefic-1  to 
freeze  again  by  itfelf.  If  the  veffel,  that  thus  by  degrees 
receives  the  fcveral  parcels  of  the  condenfed  wine,  be  fuffered 
to  Hand  in  the  cold  freezing  place  where  the  operation  is 
performed,  the  quantity  lying  thin  in  the  pouring  out,  or 
otherwife,  will  be  very  apt  to  freeze  anew  5  and  if  it  be  fet  in 
a  warm  place,  fome  of  this  aqueous  part  thaws  again,  and  fo 
weakens  the  reft.  The  condenfed  wine  therefore  fhould  be 
emptied  in  fome  place  of  a  moderate  degree  as  to  cold  or  heat, 
where  neither  the  ice  may  diffolve,  nor  the  vinous  fubftanee 
mixed  among  it  be  congealed.  But  the  belt  expedient  of  all 
is  to  perform  the  operation  with  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  or 
that  of  leveral  gallons,  where,  the  utmoft  exadfnefs,  or  the 
danger  of  a  trifling  wafte,  need  not  be  regarded. 

By  this  method,  when  properly  performed,  there  firft 
freezes  about  one  third  part  of  the  whole  liquor  ;  and  this  is 
prop>erly  the  more  purely  aqueous  part  of  it,  infomuch  that 
when  all  the  vinous  fluid  is  poured  off  to  be  again  expofed  to 
a  concentration,  the  ice  remaining  behind  from  this  firft 
freezing  being  fet  to  thaw  in  a  warm  place,  diftolves  into  a 
pure  and  taftelels  water.  The  frozen  part,  or  ice,  confifts 
only  of  the  watery  part  of  the  wine,  and  may  be  thrown  away, 
and  the  liquid  part  retains  all  the  ftrength,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
ierved.  This  will  never  grow  four,  nmlly,  or  mouldy  after¬ 
wards,  and  may  at  any  time  be  reduced  to  wine  of  the  com¬ 
mon  kind  again,  by  adding  to  it  as  much  water  as  will  make 
it  up  to  the  quantity  that  it  was  before. 

Wines  in  general  may  by  this  method  be  reduced  to  any 
degree  of  vinofity  or  perfection. 

The  benefit  and  advantage  of  this  method  of  congelation,  if 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  large  way  in  the  wine  countries, 
muft  be  evident  to  ewry  body.  Concentrated  wines  in  this 
manner  might  be  fent  into  foreign  countries  inflead  of  wine 
and  water,  which  is  what  is  ufuaily  now  fent,  the  wines  they 
export  being  loaded,  and  in  danger  of  being  fpoiled,  by  three  or 
four  times  their  own  quantity  of  unncceffary,  fuperfluous,  and 
prejudicial  water. 

An  eafy  method,  of  recovering  pricked  wines  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  experiment :  Take  a  bottle  of  red  port 
that  is  pricked,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  tartarized.fpirit  of 
wine,  (hake  the  liquor  well  together,  and  fet  it  by  for  a  few 
'  days,  and  it  will  be  found  very  remarkably  altered  for  the 
better. 


This  experiment  depends  upon  the  ufeful  dodfrine  of  acid’s 
and  alkalies.  All  perfedt  wines  have  naturally  fome  acidity, 
and  when  this  acidity  prevails  too  much,  the  wine  is  faid  to 
be  pricked,  which  is  truly  a  ftate  of  the  wine  tending  to 
vinegar  :  but  the  introduction  of  a  fine  alkaline  fait,  fuch  as 
that  of  tartar,  imbibed  by  fpirit  of  wine,  has  a  direct  power 
of  taking  off  the  acidity,  and  the  fpirit  of  wine  alfo  contributes 
to  this,  as  a  great  prefervative  in  general  of  wines.  If  this 
operation  be  dexterouily  performed,  pricked  wines  may  be 
abfolutely  recovered  by  it,  and  remain  faleable  for  fome  t-ime  ; 
and  the  fame  method  may  be  ufed  to  malt  liquors  juft  turned 
four. 

The  age  of  wine  is  properly  reckoned  by  leaves  ;  thus  they 
fay  wine  of  two,  four,  or  fix  leaves,  to  lignify  wine  of  two, 
four,  or  fix  years  old  ;  taking  each  new  leaf  put  forth  by  the 
vine  fince  the  wine  was  made  for  a  year. 

Wine  is  alfo  a  denomination  applied  in  medicine  and 
pharmacy  to  divers  mixtures  and  compofitions,  wherein  the 
juice  of  the  grape  is  a  principal  ingredient.  ‘See  the  article 
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With  regard  to  the  medical  ufes  of  wines,  it  is  obferved, 
that  among  the  great  variety  of  wines  in  common  ufe  among 
ns,  five  are  employed  in  the  fhops  as  menftrua  for  medicinal 
fimples  j  that  is,  the  vinum,  album  hifpaniciim ,  or  Mountain 
wine  ;  the  vinum  album  gallicum,  or  French  white  wine  ;  the 
Canary  wine,  or  fack,  the  Rhenifli  wine,  and  the  red  port. 
The  effedls  of  thefe  liquors  on  the  human  body  are,  to  chear 
the  fpirits,  warm  the  habit,  promote  perfpiration,  j-ender  the 
veflels  full  and  turgid,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  quicken  the  circula¬ 
tion.  The  effeCls  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are  much  more 
durable  than  thole  of  the  thinner  :  all  fweet  wines,  as  Canary, 
abound  with  a  glutinous,  nutritious  fubftanee,  -  whilft  the 
others  are  not  nutrimental,  or  only  accidentally  fo,  by 
ftrengthening  the  organs  employed  in  digeftion.  Sweet  wines, 
in  general,  do  not  pals  off-  freely  by  urine  j  and  they  heat  the 
conftitution  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other,  though 
containing  full  as  much  fpirit  :  red  pert,  and  moft  of  the  red 
wines,  have  an  aftringent  quality,  by  which  they  ftrengthen 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  thus  prove  lerviceable  for  re- 
ftraining  immoderate  fecretions  ;  thole  which  are  of  an  acid 
nature,  as  Rhenifli,  pafs  freely  by  the  kidneys,  and  gently 
loofen  the  belly.  It  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  laft  exafperate 
and  occafion  gouty  calculous  diforders,  and  that  new  wines  of 
every  kind  have  this  effedl. 

Wine  Frefs,  a  machine  ufed  for  fqueezing  the  juice  out  of 
grapes,  and  confifting  of  feveral  pieces  of  timber,  varioully 
difpoled,  which  compofe  three  bodies  of  timber-work,  clolely 
united -to  the  axis,  which  ferves  as  a  fwing  whereby  it  may 
be  moved  by  the  vice.  Of  thefe  there  are  different  fizes  as 
well  as  different  conftruclions ;  for  an  account  of  which,  il- 
luftrated  by  figures,  fee  Miller  s  Gardener’s  Didtionary,  article 
Wine  Prefn. 

Spirit  of  Wine,  or  alcohol,  a  name  given  by  chemifts  to 
every  ardent  fpirit  produced  by  diftillation.  See  Chemistry 
Index. 

WING,  that  part  of  a  bird,  infedt,  &c.  whereby  it  is  en¬ 
abled  to  fly.  See  Bird  and  Ornithology. 

Wings,  in  military  affairs,  are  the  two  flanks  or  extremes 
of  an  army,  ranged  in  form  of  a  battle  ;  being  the  right  and 
left  fides  thereof. 

WINTER,  one  of  the  four  feafons  or  quarters  of  the  year. 
See  Season,  &tc.  Winter  commences  on  the  day  when  the 
fun’s  diftance  from  the  zenith  of  the  place  is  greateft,  and  ends 
on  the  day  when  its  diftance  is  at  a  mean  between  the  greateft 
and  leatt.  Under  the  equator,  the  winter  as  well  as  other 
feafons  return  twice  every  year ;  but  all  other  places  have 
only  one  winter  in  the  year ;  which  in  the  northern  hemi- 
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fphere  begins  when  the  fun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 
in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  when  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  fo 
that  all  places  in  the  fame  hemifphere  have  their  winter  at  the 
fame  time. 

Win  ter- Bern/..  See  Piiysalis. 

WINTER  A,  ;n  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  of 
polyandria,  and  order  of  pentagynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyf- 
tein  arranged  under  the  12th  order,  Hbloracece.  The  calyx  is 
three-lobed  ;  there  are  fix  or  twelve  petals  ;  there  is  no  ttyle  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  berry,  which  is  club-fhaped  as  well  as  the  ger- 
men.  There  are  two  fpecies ;  the  aromatiea  and  granadenfis. 

Wintera  aromatiea,  is  one  of  the  largeft  forelt-trees  upon 
Terra  del  Fuego ;  it  often  riles  to  the  height  of  50  feet.  Its 
outward  bark  is  on  the  trunk  grey  and  very  little  wrinkled,  on 
the  branches  quite  fmooth  and  green.  The  branches,  do  not 
fpread  horizontally,  but  are  bent  upwards,  and  form  an  ele¬ 
gant  head  of  an  oval  ftiape.  The  leaves  come  out,  without 
order,  of  an  oval  elliptic  fhape,  quite  entire,  obtufe,  flat, 
fmooth,  finning, *’of  a  thick  leathery  fubftance,  evergreen,  on 
the  upper  fide  of  a  lively  deep  green  colour,  and  of  a  pale 
bluifh  colour  underneath,  without  any  nerves,  and  their  veins 
fcarcely  vifible ;  they  are  fomewhat  narrower  near  the  foot¬ 
ftalks,  and  there  their  margins  are  bent  downwards.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  leaves  are  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  broad  ;  they  have  very  fliort  footftalks, 
feldom  half  an  inch  long,  which  are  fmooth,  concave  on  the 
upper  fide,  and  convex  underneath.  From  the  fears  of  the 
old  footftalks  the  branches  are  often  tuberculated. 

The  peduncles,  or  footftalks  for  the  flowers,  come  out  of 
the  axilla  foliorum,  near  the  extremity  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  flat,  of  a  pale  colour,  twice  or  three  times  fliorter  than  the 
leaves  ;  now  and  then  they  fupport  only  one  flower,  but  are 
oftenernear  the  top  divided  into  three  fliort  branches,  each  with 
one  flower.  The  braCtese  are  oblong,  pointed,  concave,  en  ¬ 
tire,  thick,  whitifii,  and  fituated  one  at  the  bafts  of  each 
peduncle. 

There  is  no  calyx  ;  but  in  its  place  the  flower  is  furrounded 
with  a  fpathaceous  gem,  of  a  thick  leathery  fubftance,  green, 
but  reddifh  on  the  fide  which  has  faced  the  fun  :  before  this 
gem  burfts,  it  is  of  a  round  form,  and  its  fize  is  that  of  a  fmall 
pea.  It  burfts  commonly  fo,  that  one  fide  is  higher  than  the 
other,  and  the  fegments  are  pointed.  The  corolla  confifts  al¬ 
ways  of  feven  petals,  which  are  oval,  obtufe,  concave,  ere  ft, 
white,  have  fmall  veins,  and  are  of  an  unequal  fize,  the 
largeft  fcarcely  four  lines  long  ;  they  very  foon  fade,  and  drop 
off  alrrioft  as  foon  as  the  gem  burfts.  The  filaments  are  from 
1 5  to  30,  and  are  placed  on  the  flat  end  fide  of  the  receptacle ; 
they  are  much  fliorter  than  the  petals,  and  gradually  decreafe 
in  length  towards  the  fidcs.  The  antherse  are  large,  oval, 
longitudinally  divided  into  two,  or  as  if  each  was  made  up  of 
two  oblong  antherse.  The  germina  are  from  three  to  fix, 
placed  above  the  receptacle,  turbinated,  or  of  the  thape  of  an 
inverted 'fig ;  flat  on  the  infide,  and  fomewhat  higher  than 
the  ftamina;  they  have  no  ftyles,  but  terminate  in  a  itignia, 
which  is  divided' into  two  or  three  fmall  lobes. 

Dr.  Solander,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  de- 
feription,  never  faw  the  fruit  in  its  pcrfeftly  ripe  ftate  ;  but 
could  conclude  from  the  unripe  fruit  which  he  faw  in  abun¬ 
dance,  that  each  germen  becomes  a  feparate  feed-veffel,  of  a 
thick  flethy  iubftance,  and  unilocular;  and  in  each  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  three,  four,  or  five  feeds  were  plainly  difcernible. 
Sec  Plate  VIII.  where  N°  1.  reprefents  the  fpathaceous  gem, 
after  it  is  burft  open.  2.  The  fame.  3.  The  fame  (a)  with 
the  corolla  (l>)  remaining  within  it.  4.  Ore  of  the  petals 
fpread  out.  5.  The  ftamina  (a)  and  the  piftilla  ( b )  after  the 
gem  and  the  corolla  are  taken  away.  6.  The  outtide  of  an 
anthera  {a)  with  its  filament  (6).  7.  The  infide  of  the  lame. 
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8.  The  germina  (a)  fituated  on  the  centre  of  the  receptacles 
after  the  ftamina  have  been  removed  ;  the  lobated  ftigma  (/>), 

9.  The  convex  or  outermoft  fide  of  a  germen  («)  with  its 
ftigma  (6).  id.  The  infide  of  the  fame.  11.  A  germen  cut 
open  longitudinally,  fo  as  to  {how  the  rudiments  of  the  feeds. 
12.  A  germen  cut  through  tranlverlely. 

The  weather  is  much  more  levere  in  the  climate  where  theft* 
trees  are  natives  than  in  Britain  ;  here,  therefore,  it  is  thought 
they  would  thrive  very  well. 

The  baric  of  the  wintera,  or  winter’s -cinnamon,  brought 
over  by  the  Dolphin,  in  refpeft  to  figure,  exaftly  refembies 
that  which  was  delineated  by  Clufius.  The  pieces  are  about 
three  or  four  inches  fquare,  cf  different,  degrees  of  thicknefs, 
from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  of  a  dark 
brown  cinnamon  colour  ;  an  aromatic  fmell,  if  rubbed;  and 
of  a  pungent  hot  fpicy  tafte,  which  is  tailing  on  the  palate, 
though  imparted  (lowly.  It  has  the  name  of  winter's  cinna¬ 
mon,  from  a  faint  refemblance  in  colour  and  flavour  to  that 
grateful  aromatic,  though  differing  from  it  greatly  in  every 
ocher  refpeft.  This  bark  is  only  brought  to  us  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  is  the  produce  of  the  tree  above  de- 
feribed  ;  much  celebrated  as  an  antilcorbutic  by  the  firft  dis¬ 
coverers,  but  unknown  in  the  praftice  of  phytic,  no  quantity, 
except  as  a  curiofity,  having  been  brought  to  Europe  till  the 
return  of  the  Drips  fent  out  on  the  expeditions  to  the  South 
Seas.  The  bark  which  was  iubftituted  in  the  room  of  this  is 
the  canella  alba  of  the  {hops.  See  Canella, 

From  feveral  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Morris,  the  cortex 
magellanicus  appears  to  be  an  aftringent  of  a  particular  kind* 
and  therefore  likely  t®  be  ot  ufe  in  feveral  manufaftures.- 
Water  is  the  proper  folvent  of  this  bark  ;  though  the  falinc; 
gummy,  and  refinous  parts  are  fo  blended  in  it,  as  in  faf- 
fron  and  feme  other  vegetables,' that  it  parts  with  them  rea¬ 
dily  in  proof  and  reftified  fpirits  of  wine,  though  not  in  f© 
great  a  quantity. 

The  infufion  and  decoftion  of  this  bark  were  of  fo  grateful 
an  aromatic  bitter  tafte,  that  it  feems  likely  to  be  a  pleafanf 
vehicle  for  fome  of  the  naufeous  drugs.  With  this  View,  on 
fubftituting  the  powder  ot  this  bark  for  the  cardamom  feeds  in 
making. the  infufion  of  fenna,  as  direfted  in  the  London  Di> 
penlatory,  the  naufeous  fmell  and  tafte  of  that  excellent  pur- 
.  gative  was  fo  effectually  covered,  as  to  be  fcarcely  diltm- 
guiftied  by-  the  niceft  palate.  Tinfture  of  rhubarb  alto  pre¬ 
pared  with  this  bark  inftead  of  cardamoms  feemed  far  lei's 
difagreeable. 

WIRE,  a  piece  of  metal  drawn  through  the  hole  of  an  iron 
into  a  thread  of  a  finenefs  anfwerable  to  the  hole  it  paflTcd 
through.  Wires  are  frequently  drawn  fo  fine  as  to  be 
wrought  along* with  other  threads  of  {ilk,  wool,  flax,  &e. 
The  metals  moft- commonly  drawn  into  wire  are  gold,  filver. 
copper,  and  iron.  Gold-wire  is  made  of  cylindrical  ingots  of 
filver,  covered  over  with  a  flein  of  gold,  and  thus  drawn  fuc- 
ceflively  through  a  vaft  number  of  holes,  each  fmaller  and 
fmaller,  till  at  laft  it  is  brought  to  a  finenefs  not  exceeding  that 
of  a  hair.  That  admirable  duftility  which  makes  one  of  the 
diftinguifhing  characters  of  gold,  is  no-where  more  conlpicuous 
than  in  this  gilt  wire.  A  cylinder* of  48  ounces  of  filver,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  coat  of  gold,  only  weighing  one  ounce,  as  Dr. 
Halley  informs  us,  is  ul'ually  drawn  into  a  wire,  two  yards  of 
which  weigh  no  more  than  one  grain  ;  whence  98  yards  of 
the  wire  weigh  no  more  than  49  grains,  and  one  Angle  grain 
of  gold  covers  the  98  yards ;  fo  that  the  ten  thoul'andth  part- 
of  a  grain  is  above  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

Wire  of  Lapland.  The  inhabitants  of  Lapland  have  a  fort 
of  fliining  (lender  fubftance  in  ufe  among  them  on  feveral  oe- 
cafions,  which  is  much  of  the  thicknefs  and  apptarance  of  out- 
filver-wire,  and  is  therefore  called,  by  thole  who  do  not  ex* 
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amine  its  ftrufiure  or  fubftance,  Lapland  wire.  It  is  made  of 
the  finewS  of  the  rein  deer,  which  being  carefully  fepai-ated  in 
the  eating,  are,  by  the  women,  after  leaking  in  water  and 
beating,  l'pun  into  a  lort  of  thread,  of  admirable  finenefs  and 
ftrength,  when  wrought  to  the  fmalleit  filaments-;  but  when 
larger,  is  very  itrong,  and  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  ftrength  and 
force.  Their  wire,  as  it  is  called,  is  made  of  the  fineft  of 
thefe  threads  covered  with  tin.  The  women  do  this  bufinefs  ; 
and  the  v/av  they  take  is  to  melt  a  piece  of  tin,  and  placing  at 
the  edge  of  it  a  horn,  with  a  hole  through  it,  they  draw  thefe 
linewy  threads,  covered  with  the  tin,  through  the  hole,  which 
prevents  their  coming  out  too  thick  covered.  This  drawing 
is  performed  with  their  teeth  ;  and  there  is  a  fmall  piece  of 
bone  placed  at  the  top  of  the  hole,  where  the  wire  is  made 
flat ;  fo  that  we  always  find  it  rounded  on  all  fides  but  one, 
where  it  is  flat.  This  wire  they  ufe  in  embroidering  their 
clothes  as  we  do  gold  and  filver  ;  they  often  fell  it  to  ftrangers, 
under  the  notion  of  its  having  certain  magical  virtues. 

WISDOM,  ufually  denotes  a  higher  and  more  refined  no¬ 
tion  of  things  immediately  prefented  to  the  mind,  as  it  were, 
by  intuition,  without  the  aifillance  of  ratiocination.  Some¬ 
times  the  word  is  more  immediately  ufed,  in  a  moral  fenfe, 
for  what  we  call  prudence,  or  diferetion,  which  confifts  in  the 
foundnefs  of  the  judgment,  and  a  conduit  anfwerable  thereto. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 
It  abounds  with  Platonic  language,  and  was  probably  written 
after  the  Chaballiftic  philol'ophy  was  introduced  among  the 
Jews. 

WIT,  is  a  quality  of  certain  thoughts  and  expreffions,  much 
eafier  perceived  than  defined.  According  to  Mr.  Locke,  wit 
lies  in  the  aflemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with 
quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  refemblance 
or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures  and  agree¬ 
able  vifions  to  the  fancy.  Mr.  Addifon  limited  this  definition 
confiderably,  by  obferving,  that  every  refemblance  of  ideas 
does  not  conftitute  wit,  but  thofe  only  which  produce  delight 
and  furprife.  Mr.  Pope  defined  wit  to  be  a  quick  conception 
and  an  eafy  delivery  :  while,  according  to  a  late  writer,  it 
confifts  in  an  affi'milation  of  diftant  ideas. 

The  word  wit  originally  fignified  wifdom.  A  witte  was 
anciently  a  wife  man  :  the  witteuagemot,  or  Saxon  parliament, 
an  aflemblage  of  wife  men.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
a  man  of  pregnant  wit,  of  great  wit,  was  a  man  of  vaft  judg¬ 
ment.  We  ftill  fay,  in  his  wits,  out  of  his  wits,  for  in  or  out 
of  found  mind.  The  word,  however,  is  now  applied  in  a 
more  limited  fenfe. 

Without  attempting  to  expofe  the  inaccuracy  of  the  defini¬ 
tions  above  mentioned,  or  hazarding  a  definition  of  our  own 
where  fo  many  eminent  men  have  failed,  we  thall  endeavour 
to  fhow  in  what  true  wit  confifts. 

It  is  evident  that  wit  excites  in  the  mind  an  agreeable  fur¬ 
prife,  and  that  this  is  owing  entirely  to  the  ftrange  aflemblage 
of  related  ideas  prefented  to  the  mind.-  This  end  is  effefted, 
1.  By  debating  things  pompous  or  feemingly  grave ;  2.  By 
aggrandifing  things  little  or  frivolous  ;  3.  By  fetting  ordinary 
objedls  in  a  particular  and  uncommon  point  of  view,  by  means 
not  only  remote  but  apparently  contrary.  Of  fo  much  con- 
fequence  are  furprife  and  novelty,  that  nothing  is  more  tafte- 
3efs,  and  fometimes  difgufting,  than  a  joke  that  has  become 
ftale  by  frequent  repetition.  For  the  famereafon,  even  a  pun 
or  happy  allufion  will  appear  excellent  when  thrown  out  ex¬ 
tempore  in  converfation,  which  would  be  deemed  execrable 
in  print.  In  like  manner,  a  witty  repartee  is  infinitely  more 
pleating  than  a  witty  attack  :  for  though,  in  both  cafes,  the 
thing  may  be  equally  new  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  the  eflfeft 
on  him  is  greatly  injured,  when  there  is  accefs  to  fuppofe  that 
it  may  be  the  flow  produftion  of  ftudy  and  premeditation, 


This,  however,  holds  moft  with  regard  to  the  inferior  tribes 
of  witticifms,  of  which  their  readinefs  is  the  beft  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Wit  (John  de),  a  celebrated  penfioner  of  Holland,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  politicians  of  his  time,  was  the  fon 
of  Jacob  de  Wit,  burgomafter  of  Dort,  and  was  born  in  i  625. 
He  became  well  fkilled  in  civil  law,  politics,  mathematics, 
and  other  fciences  ;  and  wrote  a  treadle  on  the  Elements  of 
Curved  Lines,  publiflied  by  Francis  Schooten.  Having 
taken  his  degree  of  dodtor  of  law,  he  travelled  into  foreign 
courts,  where  he  became  elteemed  for  his  genius  and  prudence. 
At  his  return  to  his  native  country,  in  1650,  he  became  pen- 
fionary  of  Dort,  then  counfellor-penfionary  of  Holland  and 
Weft  Friefland,  intendant  and  regifterof  the  fiefs,  and  keeper 
of  the  great  feal.  He  was  thus  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  LIol- 
land;  but  his  oppofition  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  office 
of  ftadtholder,  which  he  thought  a  violation  of  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  republic,  coft  him  his  life,  when  the 
prince  of  Orange’s  party  prevailed.  He  and  his  brother  Cor¬ 
nelius  were  aflaffinated  by  the  populace  at  the  Hague  in  1674, 
aged  47.  . 

WITCH,  a  perfon  guilty  of  witchcraft. 

WITCHCRAFT,  a  fupernatural  power  which  perfoni 
were  formerly  fuppofed  to  obtain  the  polfellion  of  by  entering 
into  a  compaft  with  the  devil.  See  Sorcery. — The  belief 
that  certain  perfons  were  endowed  with  this,  and  that  they 
were  affifted  by  invifible  fpirits,  is  very  ancient.  The  fagot 
of  the  Romans  feem  rather  to  have  been  forcerers  than 
witches;  indeed  the  idea  of  a  witch,  as  above  deferibed, 
could  not  have  been  prevalent  till  after  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity,  as  the  heathens  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  devil. 

Witchcraft  was  univerfally  believed  in  Europe  till  the  16th 
century,  and  even  maintained  its  ground  with  tolerable  firm- 
nefs  till  the  middle  of  the  leventeenth.  Vaft  numbers  of  re¬ 
puted  witches  were  convifted  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  every 
year.  The  methods  of  difeovering  them  were  various.  One 
was,  to  weigh  the  fuppofed  criminal  againft  the  church  hihle, 
which,  if  fhe  was  guilty,  would  preponderate  :  another,  by 
making  her  attempt  to  fay  the  Lord’s  Prayer ;  this  no  witch 
was  able  to  repeat  entirely,  but  would  omit  fome  part  or  fen- 
tence  thereof.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  witches  did  not  hefi- 
tate  at  the  fame  place ;  fome  leaving  out  one  part,  and  fome 
another.  Teats,  through  which  the  imps  fucked,  were  indu¬ 
bitable  marks  of  a  witch  :  thefe  were  always  raw,  and  alfo 
infenfible ;  and,  if  fqueezed,  fometimes  yielded  a  drop  of 
blood.  A  witch  could  not  weep  more  than  three  tears,  and 
that  only  out  of  the  left  eye.  This  want  of  tears  was,  by  the 
witch-finders,  and  even  by  fome  judges,  confidered  as  a  very 
fubftantial  proof  of  guilt.  Swimming  a  witch  was  another 
kind  of  popular  ordeal  generally  prattifed  :  for  this  llie  was 
ftripped  naked,  and  crofs-bound,  the  right  thumb  to  the  left 
toe,  and  the  left  thumb  to  the  right  toe.  Thus  prepared,  fhe 
was  thrown  into  a  pond  or  river,  in  which,  if  guilty,  fhe  could 
not  fink ;  for  having,  by  her  compadf  with  the  devil,  re¬ 
nounced  the  benefit  of  the  water  of  baptifm,  that  element,  in 
its  turn,  renounced  her,  and  refufed  to  receive  her  into  its 
bofom.  Sir  Robert  Filmer  mentions  two  others  by  fire  :  the 
firft,  by  burning  the  thatch  of  the  houfe  of  the  fufpedted 
witch  ;  the  other,  burning  any  animal  fuppofed  to  be  be¬ 
witched  by  her,  as  a  hog  or  ox.  Thefe,  it  was  held,  would 
force  a  witch  to  ccnfefs. 

The  trial  by  the  ftool  was  another  method  ufed  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  witches.  It  was  thus  managed  :  having  taken  the 
fufpefted  witch,  the  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room  upon 
a  ftool  or  table,  crofs-legged,  or  in  lome  other  uneafy  pof- 
ture ;  to  which  if  fhe  fubmitted  not,  flie  was  then-bound  with 
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cords  :  there  fiie  was  watched,  and  kept  without  meat  or  fleep 
for  the  fpace  of  24  hours  (for,  they  faid,  within  that  time 
they  fhould  fee  her  imp  come  and  fuck).  A  little  hole  was 
likewile  made  in  the  door  for  imps  to  come  in  at ;  and  left  it 
fhould  come  in  fome  lefs  difcernible  fhape,  they  that  watched 
were  taught  to  be  ever  and  anon  fweeping  the  room,  and,  if 
they  faw  any  fpiders  or  flies,  to  kill  them  ;  if  they  could  not 
kill  them,  then  they  might  be  fure  they  were  imps.  If 
witches,  under  examination  or  torture,  would  not  confefs,  all 
their  apparel  was  changed,  and  every  hair  of  their  body  lhaven 
off  with  a  lharp  razor,  left  they  fhould  fecrete  magical  charms 
to  prevent  their  con  felling.  Witches  were  molt  apt  to  confefs 
on  Fridays. 

By  fuch  trials  as  thefe,  and  by  the  accufation  of  children, 
old  women,  and  fools,  were  tboufands  of  unhappy  women 
condemned  for  witchcraft,  and  burnt  at  the  ftake.  In  the 
1 8th  volume  of  the  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland  there  is  the 
trial  of  two  witches,  William  Coke  and  Allifon  Dick,  in 
Kiykaldy,  in  1636.  The  evidence  on  which  they  were  con¬ 
demned  is  abfolutely  ridiculous  :  they  were,  however,  burnt 
for  witchcraft.  The  expences  which  the  town  and  kirk- 
feffion  were  put  to  on  this  occalion  are  ftill  upon  record,  a 
Banding  lelTon  to  thofe  who  contend  for  the  infallibility  of 
human  reafon. 

The  fiift  writers  againft  witchcraft  were  ftigmatized  as 
Atheills,  though  they  only  endeavoured  to  prove  the  imbeci¬ 
lity  of  the  perfons  accufed,  and  the  infatuation  or  the  knavery 
of  their  accufers.  Such  were  the  epithets  bellowed  by  Dr. 
Henry  More,  and  even  by  Cudworth  himfelf.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  while  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  fupported  by  royal  au¬ 
thority  (for  James  I.  is  univerfally  known  to  have  written  on 
demonology)  countenanced  by  Bacon,  and  generally  adopted 
among  the  people,  only  one  writer  was  hardy  enough  to  op- 
pofe  it.  This  was  Reginald  Scott,  who  publifhed  a  collection 
of  impoftures  detected,  under  the  title  of  Difcoveries  of  Witch¬ 
craft.  James  ordered  the  book  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
executioner,  and  the  judges  continued  to  bum  witches  as 
ufual.  During  the  civil  wars,  upwards  of  eighty  were  hanged 
in  Suffolk,  on  the  accufation  of  Hopkins  the  witch-finder. 
Webfter  was  the  next  writer  againft  witchcraft  ;  but  he  had 
a  different  fate  from  that  of  Scott,  for  moft  of  his  arguments 
were  refuted  by  Glanville.  This  very  acute  writer  was  induced 
to  publilh  his  Philofophical  Confiderations  about  Witchcraft, 
by  the  apprehenfion,  that  the  increafing  difbelief  of  witches 
and  apparitions  tended  to  affedt  the  evidences  of  religion,  and 
even  of  a  Deity.  In  refpedl  of  argument,  he  was  certainly 
fuperior  to  his  adverfaries ;  his  reafoning  is  perfpicuous, 
though  fometimes  fubtle,  reited  on  the  moft  fpecious  founda¬ 
tions  of  evidence,  and  arranged  with  great  (kill. 

On  the  continent,  this  controverfy  feemed  almoft  forgotten, 
till  Bekker  publifhed  his  Monde  Enchantee,  in  which  he  denied 
the  exiftence  of  witches  on  the  Cartefian  principle,  that  the 
Deity  is  the  fource  of  all  a£tion,  confequently  aCtions  fo  oppo- 
fite  to  his  nature  and  attributes  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exift. 
He  was  anfwered  by  Frederick  Hoffman,  the  father  of  the 
modern  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  in  his  differtation  De 
Diaboli  Potcntia  in  Corpora. 

The  lateft  witchcraft  frenzy  was  in  New  England,  about 
i6qz,  when  the  execution  of  witches  became  a  calamity  more 
dreadful  than  the  fword  or  the  peftilence.  The  accufers  be¬ 
came  fo  daring,  that  neither  civil  nor  religious  authority  would 
have  proved  a  fecurity  againft  their  attacks,  if  all  the  profe- 
cutions  had  not  been  fuddenly  dropped,  and  the  prifoners  fet 
at  liberty.  So  far  did  thofe  wretches  proceed  in  abfurdity, 
that  a  dog  was  accufed  of  throwing  perfons  into  fits  by  looking 
at  them.  As  foon  as  the  profecutions  were  flopped,  all  re¬ 
ports  of  witchcraft  ceafed. 


It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  feriou3  refutation  of  the 
exiftence  of  witches  ;  and  at  prefent,  luckily,  the  talk  is  un* 
ne'cefiary.  In  this  country,  at  feaft,  the  difeouragement  long 
given  to  all  fufpicion  of  witchcraft,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
llatutes  againft  that  crime,  have  very  much  weakened,  though 
perhaps  they  have  not  entirely  eradicated,  the  perfuafion.  On 
the  continent,  too,  it  is  evidently  on  the  decline ;  and  not- 
witbftanding  the  exertions  of  Dr.  De  Haen,  and  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lavater,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  in  a  fhort  time 
pofterity  will  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  their  anceftors.  That 
there  ever  were  witches,  is  an  opinion  that  cannot  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  be  believed  by  a  thinking  inan.  The  aCtions  imputed 
to  them  were  either  abfurd  or  impolfible  5  the  witneffes  by 
whofe  evidence  they  were  condemned,  either  weak  enthuliafts 
or  downright  villains ;  and  the  confeffions  aferibed  to  the 
witches  themfelves,  the  effeCts  of  a  difordered  imagination 
produced  by  cruel  treatment  and  exceffive  watchings.  As  to  the 
nightly  meetings,  demonologilts  themfelves  have  been  obliged 
to  confefs,  that  they  were  nothing  elfe  but  uneafy  dreams,  often 
produced  by  foporific  compofitions.  The  fadts  which  have 
been  brought  forward  by  the  advocates  for  witchcraft  bear  in 
their  front  the  moft  evident  marks  of  trick  and  impofture ; 
and  this  has  conftantly  been  found  out  whenever  thefe  fadts 
have  been  properly  examined. 

WITENA  mot,  orWiTENA  Gemot,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  was  a  term  which  literally  fignified  the  affembly  of 
the  wife  men  ;  and  was  applied  to  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  of  latter  days  called  the  parliament. 

WITHERS  of  a  Horse,  the  jundture  of  the  fhoulder- 
bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane,  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  fhoulder.  See  Farriery. 

WITNESS,  in  law,  a  perfon  who  gives  evidence  in  any 
caufe,  and  is  fworn  to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

Trial  by  W itnessf.s,  a  fpecies  of  trial  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  jury.  This  is  the  only  method  of  trial  known  to  the 
civil  law,  in  which  the  judge  is  left  to  form  in  his  own  bread 
his  fentence  upon  the  credit  of  the  witneffes  examined  :  but  it 
is  very  rarely  ufed  in  the  Englith  law,  which  prefers  the  trial 
by  jury  before  it  in  almoft  every  inftance  :  fave  only  that  when 
a  widow  brings  a  writ  of  dower,  and  the  tenant  pleads  that 
the  hutband  is  not  dead  ;  this  being  looked  upon  as  a  dilatory 
plea,  is  in  favour  of  the  widow,  and  for  greater  expedition 
all«wed  to  be  tried  by  witneffes  examined  before  the  judges  : 
and  fo,  faith  Finch,  ftiall  no  other  cafe  in  our  law.  But  Sir 
Edward  Coke  mentions  fome  others  j  as,  to  try  whether  the 
tenant  in  a  real  aCtioi*  was  duly  fummoned,  or  the  validity  of 
a  challenge  to  a  juror :  fo  that  Finch’s  obfervation  muft  be 
confined  to  the  trial  of  direCt  and  not  collateral  iffues.  And 
in  every  cafe  Sir  Edward  Coke  lays  it  down,  that  the  affirma¬ 
tive  muft  be  proved  by  two  witneffes  at  the  leaft. 

WITSlUS  (Herman),  a  learned  and  eminent  divine  of 
North  Holland,  born  at  Enckhuifen  in  1626.  He  was  pro- 
fetfor  of  divinity  fucceffively  at  Franeker,  Utrecht,  and  Ley¬ 
den  ;  and  applied  himfelf  fuccefsfully  to  oriental  learning,  of 
which  his  capital  work  JEgyptiaca  affords  fufficient  proof.  His 
Economy  of  the  Covenants  between  God  and  Men,  is  warmly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hervey  in  his  Theron  and  Afpafio.  He 
died  in  1708. 

WITTENBERG,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  50  miles  north  of  Drefden.  It  is  under 
immediate  vaffalage,  and  the  feat  of  an  aulic  judicatory,  a 
general  fuperintendency,  an  infpe&ion,  and  confiftory.  The 
town  is  not  large ;  but  is  well  fortified,  and  contains  a  famous 
univerfity,  in  which  MelanCthon  was  a  profeffor.  In  this 
place  Martin  Luther  firft  began  to  preach  againft  the  pope’s 
indulgences  j  and  in  the  cathedral  ef  All  Saints  he  is  laid  ta 
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-have  been  buried.  In  the  old  citadel  of  this  town  the  ancient 
Saxon  electors  ufed  to  relide.  Befides  the  univerfity,  there  is 
a  Latin  fchool  in  the  town,,  with  fix  mailers.  ■  The  library 
belonging  to  the  univerfity  is  laid  to  be  very  valuable.  In 
1756  the  Pruffians  being  matters  of  the  town,  deitroyc-d  a  part 
of  its  fortifications.  E.  Long.  12.  47.  N.  Lat.  51.  49. 

WO  AD,  in  botany.  See  Isatis,  The  preparation  of 
woad  for  dying,  as  prabtifed  in  France,  is  minutely  delcribed 
by  Aftruc,  in  his  Memoirs  for  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  Langue¬ 
doc.  The  plant  puts  forth  at  firft  five  or  fix  upright  leaves, 
about  a  foot  long  and  fix  inches  broad  :  when  thefe  hang 
downwards  and  turn  yellow,  they  are  fit.  for  gathering  :  five 
crops  are  gathered  in  one  year.  The  leaves  are  carried  direblly 
t  >  a  mill,  much  refembling  the  oil  or  tan  mills,  and  ground 
into  a  fmooth  pafte.  If  this  procefs  was  deferred  for  fome 
time,  they  would  putrefy,  and  fend  ferth  an  insupportable 
ftench.  The  pafte  is  laid  in  heaps,  prefled  clofe  arid  fmooth, 
and  the.  blackifh  cruft,  which  forms  on  the  outfide,  re-united 
if  it  happens  to  crack  :  if  this  was  ueglebled,  little  worms 
would  be  produced  in  the  cracks,  and  the  woad  would  lofe  a 
part  of  its  ftrength.  After  lying  for  fifteen  days,  the  heaps 
aie  opened,  the  cruft  rubbed  and  mixed  with  the  infide,  and 
the  matter  formed  into  oval  balls,  which  arc  prefled  clofe  and 
folid  in  wooden  moulds.  Thefe  are  dried  upon  hurdles  :  in 
the  fun,  they  turn  black  on  the  outfide  ;  in  a  clofe  place,  yel- 
lowifh,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  rainy.  The  dealers  in  this 
commodity  prefer  the  firft,  though  it  is  faid  the  workmen  find 
no  confiderable  difference  betwixt  the  two.  The  good  balls 
are  diftinguifhed  by  their  being  weighty,  of  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and,  when  rubbed,  of  a  violet  colour  within.  For  the 
ufe  of  the  dyer,  thefe  bails  require  a  farther  preparation  :  they 
are  beat  with  wooden  mallets,  on  a  brick  or  ilone  floor,  into 
a  grofs  powder  ;  which  is  heaped  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
to  the  height  of  four  feet,  a  Ipace  being  left  for  palling  round 
the  fides.  The  powder,  moiftened  with  water,  ferments, 
grows  hot,  and  throws  out  a  thick  fetid  fume.  It  is  lhovelled 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  moiftened  every  day  for  twelve 
days  ;  after  which  it  is  ftirred  lei's  frequently,  without  water¬ 
ing,  and  at  length  made  into  a  heap  for  the  dyer. 

Woad  not  only  affords  a  lading  and  fubftantial  blue,  which, 
according  to  the  fcale  of  the  dyers,  may  be  reduced  into  many 
different  thades,  but  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  in  dyeing  and  fixing 
many  other  colours.  But  notwithftanding  this,  and  its  being 
a  commodity  of  our  own,  the  ufe.  of  it  has  very  much  declined 
fince  the  introduction  of  indigo ;  for  the  purchafe  of  which 
large  fums  go  annually  out  of  the  nation.  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  indigo  affords  a  more  lively  and  pleating  colour,  is 
managed  with  more  eafe  by  the  dyers,  and  does  their  bufinels 
more  expeditioufly.  Yet  with  all  thefe  advantages,  it  is  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged,  that  the  colour  which  indigo  affords  is 
inferior  to  that  of  woad  in  many  refpefts,  and  particularly  in 
permanency ;  for  which  reafon,  they  are  frequently  u-fed  in 
conjunction  ;  woad  to  give  folidity  and  fubftance,  and  indigo 
to  give  brighlnefs  and  colour.  But  the  u  orftconfequence  that 
has  attended  the  ufe  of  indigo  is,  not  barely  lefl’ening  the  con- 
fumption,  but  abating  the  price  and  depreciating  the  intrinfic 
value  of  woad  ;  fo  that  lefs  care  is  taken  in  the  management 
ef  it ;  to  Which  in  a  great  meafure  the  inferiority  of  its  colour, 
at  leaft  in  fome  places,  is  at  prefent  owing.  The  declenfion  in 
its  confumption  is  not  the  cafe  here  only,  but  alfo  in  other 
countries ;  for  it  was  once  the  great  ftaple  of  Languedoc,  and 
was  cultivated  alfo  in  Normandy,  and  in  other  provinces  of 
France;  as  it  ak'o  is  in  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Azores,  and 
Canary  iflands,  Switzerland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva, 
in  different  parts  of  German}7',  and  in  Sweden. 

.An  idea  has  been  entertained,  that  by  an  alteration  in  the 
manner  of  curing  of  it,  the  inconveniences  that  are  fijppofed 
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to  attend  the  ufe-  of  it  might  be  removed,  and  that  woad  might, 
he  brought  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  indigo  ;  which,  if  it 
could  be  accomplifhed,  would  be  molt  certainly  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  an  advantage  which  every  true  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try  would  with  fhould  take  place  here  rather  that  any-where 
elfe.  The  author  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Languedoc  fug- 
gefts,  that  woad,  if  cured  in  the  lame  manne'r  as  indigo, 
might  produce  as  lively  a  colour;  and  adds,  that  from  fome 
experiments  made  by  hhnfelf,  he  is  convinced,  the  method, 
would  effectually  anfwer.  The  celebrated  M.  Du  Hamel  du 
Mor^eau  informs  us,  that  having  propofed  to  Mr.  Fontenelle, 
a  pbvfician  in  Louifiana,  the  cultivating  the  paftel  there  in  the 
manner  of  indigo,  that  gentleman  acquainted  him,  that  by 
treating  indigo  after  the  manner  of  paftel,  he  had  obtained  a 
very  beautiful  green  :  which  indeed  is  always  the  cafe  when 
the  indigo  is  only  allowed  to  abforb  a  ftnall  quantity  of  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  for  it  is  now  well  known  that  its  blue  colour  is  owing  to 
the  abforption  of  that  gas. 

WOAHOO,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  lying  to  the 
north- weft  of  Morotoi,  at  the  diftance  of  feven  leagues. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  north-eaft  and  north-weft  parts, 
it  is  the  fineft  illand  of  the  group.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
verdure -of  the  hills,  the  variety  of  wood  and  lawn,  and  rich 
cultivated  valleys,  which  the  whole  face  of  the  country  dif- 
plays.  A  bay  is  formed  by  the  north  and  weft  extremities, 
into  which  a  fine  river  empties  itfelf,  through  a  deep  valley  j 
but  as  the  water  is  brackifh  for  200  yards  from  the  entrance, 
watering  in  it  is  not  convenient.  It  contains-  about  60,000 
inhabitants.  Lieutenant  Hergeft,  commander  of  the  Daeda¬ 
lus  ftorefhip,  who  had  been  lent  from  England  in  1^91,  to 
New  South  Wales,  and  thence  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
with  a  fupply  of  provifions  for  the  Difcovery  floop,  Captain 
Vancouver,  then  on  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  was  here  furpri fed. 
and  murdered  by  the  natives,  together  with  Mr.  Gooch,  the- 
aftronomer.  W.  Long.  157.  31.  N.  Lat.  zi.  43. 

WODEN.  See  Odin,  and  Mythology. 
WODEVILLE  (Anthony),  earl  of  Rivers,  brother  to  the 
queen  of  Edward  IV.  was  born  in  the  end  of  1442,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  1443.  Though  one  of  the  molt  accompiifhed 
men  of  his  age,  very  little  is  known  of  his  private  hiftory. 
He  was  early  and  conftantly  employed  either  in  the  tumults 
of  thofe  turbulent  times,  or  in  difeharging  the  duties  of  fome- 
of  the  higheft  offices  of  the  ftate,  with  which  he  was  in  veiled.. 
Yet  he  found  leifure  to  cultivate  letters,  and  to  be  the  author 
of  works  which,  though  of  little  value  now,  made  fome  noi fie 
in  that  age,  when  learning  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  England. 
Thefe  confifted  chiefly  of  tranilations  from  the  French  ;  and 
his  lordfhip,  with  his  printer  Caxton,  were  the  firft  Engliftr 
writers  who  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  their  works  pubiithed  from, 
the  prefs.  This  accomplifhed,  brave,  and  amiable  nobleman, 
was  treacheroufly  imprifoned  by  Richard  III.  in  Pomfiet 
caftle,  where,  during  his  confinement,  he  compofcd  a  fhovt 
poem,  which  has  been  preferved  by  John  Rous  of  Warwick, 
and  breathes,  fays  Dr.  Henry,  a  noble  fpirit  of  pious  reiigna- 
tion  to  his  approaching  fate.  He  was  beheaded- on  the  23d  of 
June,  1483,  in  the  41ft  year  of  his  age. 

WOLAW,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  Silefia,  and  capita!  of 
a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  furrounded  with  ftrong 
walls  and  a  morafs,  and  one  part  of  the  houfes  are  built  with 
ftone.  The  caftle  is  alfo  encompafled  with  deep  ditches,  and 
thegreateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  a  woollen 
manufactory.  In  1709  a  Proteftant  church  was  allowed  to  be 
built  here.  It  is  l'eated  on  the  river  Oder,  20  miles  north- 
welt  of  Breflau,  and  32  fouth-eaft  of  Glogau.  E.  Long.  jfj,. 
54.  N.  Lat.  51.  18. 

WOLD,  Weld,  or  Dyers  Weed.  See  Reseqa. 

WOLF,  in  zoology.  See  Canis. 
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Wolf -Tipi,  or  Sea-fVolf.  See  Anarchicas. 

W.OLF  or  IPoo/f  Poifon.  See  Poison. 

WOLFE  ^Major-General  James),  was  the  Ton  of  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Edward  Wolfe,  and  was  born  at  Wefterham  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  where  he  was  baptized  the  nth  of  Jan. 
1726.  He  betook  himfelf,  when  very  young,  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  arms  ;  and  was  foon  fingled  out  as  a  moft  rifing  mili- 
tarjf  genius.  Even  fo  early  as  the  battle  of  La-feldt,  when 
fcarce  twenty,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  at 
a  very  critical  jundture,  that  it  drew  the  higheft  encomiums 
from  the  great  officer  then  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Lie  was 
early  in  the  moft  fecret  confultations  for  the  attack  upon.  Iloch- 
fort :  and  what  he  would  have  done  there,  and  what  he  after¬ 
wards  did  do  at  Loudbourg,  are  very  frefh  in  every  memory. 
He  was  fcarce  returned  from  thence,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  important  expedition  againft  Quebec. 
Atlaft,  fingly,  and  alone  in  opinion,  he  formed,  and  executed, 
that  great,  that -dangerous,  yet  neceflary  plan,  which  drew 
out  the  French  to  their  defeat,  and  will  for  ever  denominate 
him  the  conqueror  of  Canada  :  but  when  within  the  grafp  of 
victory,  he  received  a  ball  through  his  vvrift,  but  which  im¬ 
mediately  wrapping  up,  he  went  on,  with  the  fame  alacrity, 
animating  his  troops  by  precept  and  example  :  however,  in  a 
few  minutes  after,  a  fecond  ball,  through  his  body,  obliged 
him  to  be  carried  oft  to  a  fmall  diftance  in  the  rear,  and  he 
-fliortly  after  expired.  He  was  brought  to  England,  and  in¬ 
terred  with  all  military  honours  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where 
a  magnificent  monument  is  ,ere£ted  over  him. 

Wolfe  (Chriftian),  a  celebrated  German  philofopher,  wa9 
born  at  Breflau  in  1679.  After  having  been  well  inftru£ted 
in  the  -rudiments  of  learning  and  fcience  in  his  own  country, 
Wolfe  profeented  his  ftudies  lucceffively  in  the  univerfities  of 
Jena,  Hamburgh,  and  Leipfic.  At  the  age  of  twenty-fix  he 
had  acquired  fo  much  diftindtion,  that  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feftor  of  mathematics,  and  fo'on  afterwards  of  philofophy  in 
general,  in  the  univerfity  of  Hall.  After  Leibnitz  had  pub- 
liffied  his  Theodicea,  Wolfe,  ftruck  with  the  novelty  of  the 
edifice  which  that  philofopher  had  railed,  alfiduoufly  laboured 
in  the  inveftigation  of  new  metaphyfical  truths.  He  alfo  di- 
.  gefted  the  Elements  of  Mathematics  in  a  new  method,  and 
attempted  an  improvement  of  the  art  of  reafoning  in  a  treatife 
On  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Underftanding.  Upon  the 
foundation  of  Leibnitz’s  dobtrine  of  Monads,  he  formed  a  new 
fyftem  of  Cofmology  and  Pneumatology,  digefted  and  demon- 
ttrated  in  a  mathematical  method.  This  work,  entitled 
Thoughts  on  God,  the  World,  and  the  Human  Soul,  was 
publifhed  in  the  year  1719;  to  which  were  added,  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  edition.  Heads  ofEthics  and  Policy. 

Wolfewas  now  rifing  towards  the  fummit  of  philofophical  re¬ 
putation,  when  the  opinion  which  heentertainad  on  the  doctrine 
of  neceftity  being  deemed  by  his  colleagues  inimical  to  religion, 
and  an  oration  which  he  delivered  in  praife  of  the  morality  of 
the  Chinefe  having  given  much  offence,  an  accufation  of  he- 
refy  was  publicly  brought  againft  him  ;  and,  though  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  juftify  himfelf  in  a  treatife  which  he  wrote  on  the 
fubjett  of  fatality,  a  royal  mandate  was  ifliied  in  November, 
1723,  requiring  him  to  leave  thePruffian  dominions.  Having 
been  formerly  invited  by  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe  Cafiel  to  fill 
a  profeflbr’s  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Caffel,  Wolfe  now  put 
himfelf  under  the  patronage  of  that  prince,  who  had  the  libe¬ 
rality  to  afford  him  a  fecure  afylum,  and  appointed  him  pro- 
fefibr  of  mathematics  and  philofophy.  The  queftion  concern¬ 
ing  the  grounds  of  the  cenlurc  which  had  been  patfed  upon 
Wolfe  was  now  every-where  fieely  canvalfod ;  almofl  every 
German  univerfity  was  inflamed  with  difputes  on  the  fubjedt 
«f  liberty  and  neceftity ;  and  the  names  of  Wolfians  and  Anti- 
Wolfians  were  every-where  heard.  After  an  interval  of  nine 
Vol.  X. 


years,  the  king  of  Prufira  reverfed  his  fentence  of  exile,  and 
appointed  him  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Hall ;  where 
his  return  was  welcomed  with  every  expreffion  of  triumph. 
F'rom  this  time  he  was  employed  in  completing  his  Inflitutes 
of  Philofophy,  which  he  lived  to  accomplith  in  every  branch 
except  policy.  In  1745  he  was  created  a  baron  by  theeleftor 
of  Bavaria,  and  fucceeded  Ludowig  in  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity.  He  continued  to  enjoy  thefe  honours  till 
the  year  1 754,  when  he  expired.  He  poftefled  a  clear  and 
methodical  underftanding  ;  which  by  long  exercife  in  mathe¬ 
matical  invefiigations  was  particularly  fitted  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  digeftingthe  feverai  branches  of  knowledge  into  regu¬ 
lar  fyftems ;  and  his  fertile  powers  of  invention  enabled  him- 
to  enrich  almoft  every  field  of  fcience  in  which  he  laboured, 
with  fome  valuable  additions.  The  lucid  order  which  appears 
in  all  his  writings  enables  his  reader  to  follow  his  conceptions 
with  eafe  and  certainty,  through  the  longeft  trains  of  rea¬ 
foning. 

W  OLFEMBUTTLE,  a  confiderable  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  with 
a  caftle  where  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  Wolfembuttle  refides. 
It  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  Germany,  though  the  forti¬ 
fications  want  repairing  in  feveral  places.  There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  library,  kept  in  a  building  lately  eredled  for  that  purpofe, 
confifting  of  1 16,000  printed  books,  and  2000  uncommon 
books,  with  a  cabinet  of  curiofities,  relating  to  natural  hif- 
tory.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ocker,  five  miles  fouth  of 
Brunfwick,  and  30  weft  of  Halberftadt.  E.  Long.  xo.  42., 
N.  Lat.  52.  18. 

WOLFRAM,  or  Tungsten.  See  Tungsten. 

Wolfram,  in  natural  hiftory  and  chemiftry,  the  name  of 
a  peculiar  mineral,  lately  ranged  among  the  femi-metals.  See 
Mineralogy.  This  mineral,  which  the  Germans  have 
called  ■wolfram  or  wolfrath,  a  name  tranfiated  into  Latin fpumu 
hipi,  or  rather  lupus  Jovis,  has  been  met  with  hitherto  only 
in  mines  of  tin ;  for,  though-  many  authors  would  make  it 
more  common,  it  is  an  error  owing  to  their  confounding  fome 
glofty  iron  ores  with  the  true  v/olfram,  as  appears  by  the  fpe- 
cimens  which  are  frequently  found  in  cabinets  under  this 
name.  It  has  been,  on  account  of  the  bad  effeHs  produced 
by  this  mineral  in  the  fmelting  of  tin-ores,  from  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  feparate  it  by  wafliing,  becaufe  of  its  great 
fpecific  weight,  that  the  names  of  /puma  lupi,  lupus  Joxds,  and 
wolfram,  have  been  given  to  it  by  the  miners  and  fmelters. 

This  is  really  a  metallic  ore,  and  contains  the  very  femi* 
metal  lately  dii'covered  in  the  tungften  5  both  being  minera¬ 
lized,  or  rather  formed  by  the  fame  tungftenic  acid;  1.  It  is 
of  a  black  or  brown  fliining  colour,  of  a  radiated  or  foliated 1 
texture,  of  a  moderate  hardnefs,  and  l'ometimes  fo  brittle  as 
to  be  eafily  broken  between  the  fingers  ;  but  it  is, very  weighty, 
its  fpecific  gravity  being  — 7,119.  2.  When  lcratched 

it  ffiows  a  red  trace,  and  this  diftinguiflies  it  from  the 
tungften  (fee  Mineralogy),  which  is  a  variety  of  the 
ore  of  the  fame  femi-metal.  3.  It  is  found  in  fcattered 
mafles,  cryftallized  into  hexaedral  fiat  prifms,  coming  to  a 
point,  with  four  fides,  and  thefe  points  terminated  obliquely. 
4.  Internally  it  is  Alining,  with  the  luftre  almoft  of  a  metal. 

When  it  is  broken,  its  texture  appears  leafy;  and  the 
leaves  are  fiat)  but  fomewhat  confuted.  6.  On  fome  fides 
they  arc  unequal,  and  very  feldom  ftriated,  7  It  is  always 
opaque  ;  and  when  lcraped,  it  yields  a  powder  of  a  dark  red- 
di(h  grey.  8.  The  wolfram  will  not  melt  by  itfelf  with  the 
blow-pipe,  the  angles  being  only  rounded;  but,  9.  Internally 
it  preferves  its  ftrufture  and  colour  without  change.  10, 
With  microcofmic  fait  (phofphaic  of  ammoniac)  it  fufes  with 
effervefcence ;  and  forms  a  glafs  of  a  pale  red  in  the  exteriorr 
flaroe,  and  much  darker  in  the  interior,  1 1.  With  borax  it. 
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fikewtfe  effbrvefces,  and  forms  by  the  interior  flame  at  gjafs  of 
a  green  ifn 'yellow,  which  by  the  exterior  turns  reddifh,  12. 
Being  expofcd  in  a  crucible  to  a  ilrong  fire  for  one  hour,  it 
dwelled,  became  fpongy,  and  of  a  brownifli  colour  ;  entered 
into  a  lerm-vitrification  ;  and  was  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
1 3.  Equal  parts  of  nitre  and  wolfram  being  put  in  a  red-hot 
crucible,  they  detonated,  or  rather  boiled  up  with  a  blue  flame 
Tound  the  edges,  and  a  nitrous  vapour  arofe  ;  the  matter, 
when  cold,  on  being  put  into  water,  partly  diil'olved  ;  and  a 
few  drops  of  acid  produced  a  white  precipitation.  14.  Pounded 
wolfram,  digefted  in  a  land  heat  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
marine  acid,  to  the  depth  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger  above 
the  matter,  after  one  hour’s  boiling,  the  powder  turned  yel¬ 
low ;  which  is  the  fame  phenomenon  as  happens  with  the 
tuugjlmic  acid.  See  Chemistry.  15.  It  appears  by  the  che¬ 
mical  analyfis  of  wolfram  made  by  Meff.  John  and  Fault  de 
jLuyart,  that  its  contents  confift  of  22  parts  of  mangatiefe  in 
the  ltate  of  black  oxyd;  13,5  of  iron,  65  of  a  yellow  wol- 
franic  oxyd,  and  of  quartz  and  tin.  16.  A  good  quantity  of 
this  yellow  oxyd  being  collected,  it  was  obferved  that  it  was 
entirely  infipid,  and  that  its  fpeeific  gravity  was  —  6,120.  It 
effervefces  with  microcofmic  fait ;  produces  a  tranfparent  blue 
colour  without  any  Ihade  of  red ;  and  effervefces  alfo  with 
borax  and  with  mineral  alkali.  This  fame  matter  does  not 
diffolve  in  water;  but  when  triturated  with  it,  forms  a  kind 
of  emullion  ;  to  which  the  acetous  acid  gives  a  blue  colour, 
but  does  not  dilfolve  it.  This  matter,  however,  diflqlves  com¬ 
pletely  in  caultic  vegetable  alkali,  both  by  the  dry  and  moift 
way  ;  and  the  liquor  acquires  a  great  bitternefs.  By  pouring 
on  it  fome  nitrous  acid  a  precipitate  enfues,  which  leaves  on 
the  filtre  a  white  fait ;  and  this  being  well  edulcorated,  has  a 
tafte  at  firft  fweet,  afterwards  fharp  and  bitter,  producing  a 
very  difagreeable  fenfation  on  the  throat.  It  is  in  fa  ft  a  true 
acid  combined  with  a  portion  of  the  alkali  and  precipitating 
acid.  17.  This  acid  melts,  if  alone,  by  the  flame  urged  with 
the  blow-pipe.  18.  This  white  fait  is  a  true  metallic  triple 
fait,  as  appears  by  putting  100  grains  in  a  crucible  with 
powdered  charcoal ;  for  after  one  hour  and  a  half  of  a  ftrong 
fire,  when  cooled  a  button  was  found,  which  fell  to  powder 
between  the  fingers.  Its  colour  was  brown  ;  and,  on  exa¬ 
mining  it  with  a  magnifier,  there  was  a  congeries  of  metallic 
globules,  of  the  bignefs  of  pins’  heads  ;  which,  when  broken, 
exhibit  the  metallic  appearance  of  a  fleel  colour  in  the  frac¬ 
ture  ;  and  their  fpeeific  gravity  was  “  17,600.  19.  Thefe 

•metallic  globules,  melted  with  other  metals,  gold  and  platina 
excepted,  afford  dubtile  alloys  with  filver  or  copper  ;  and  hard 
ones  with  cafl-iron,  tin,  antimony,  biimuth,  and  manganele. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  this  is  a  new  metal  before  un¬ 
known  :  that  this  was  evinced,  1.  by  its  fpeeific  gravity,  equal 
to  17,600  ;  2.  by  the  tinges  it  gives  to  different  glatfes ;  3.  by 
its  great  difficulty  to  fufe,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  man¬ 
ganefe  ;  4  by  the  yellow  colour  of  its  calx  ;  5.  its  alloys  with 
•other  metals  ;  6.  its  insolubility,  at  leaf!  by  a  direft  method, 
with  mineral  acids  ;  7.  its  eafy  folution  in  alkalis ;  8.  the 
emulfion  it'  gives  with  water ;  9.  and  by  the  blue  colour  it 
gives  to  acetous  acid.  We  are  not  certain,  however,  how  far 
this  opinion  has  been  corroborated  by  later  experiments. 

WOLFSPF.RG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  C^rinthia, 
with  a  caftle,  on  which  the  diftriCt  about  it  depends,  which 
is  20  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Lavand,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  wood, 
and  full  or  wolves,  from  whence  the  town  took  its  name.  It 
is  36  miles  eaft  of  Clagenfurt.  E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat. 
46.  56. 

WOLGAST,  a  pretty  confiderable  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Pomerania,  capital  of 
a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle,  and  one  of  the  belt 


and  largefl  harbours  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  a>  well-built 
place,  fubjeft  to  Sweden,  and  feated  on  the  river  Ffin.  E. 
Long.  14.  4.  N.  Lat.  54.  1. 

WOLLASTON  (William),  defeended  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Staffordfhire,  was  horn  in  16  59.  He  was  in  1674  admit¬ 
ted  a  penlioner  in  Sidney  college,  Cambridge,  where,  not- 
with handing  feveral  diladvantages,  he  acquired  a  great  degree 
of  reputation.  In  1682,  feeing  no  profpebtof  preferment,  he 
became  aflilfant  to  the  head-mafter  of  Birmingham  fchool. 
Some  time  after,  he  got  a  fmall  le&ure  about  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  but  did  the  duty  the  whole  Sunday;  which,  together 
with  the  bufinefs  of  a  great  free-fehool  for  about  four  years, 
began  to  break  his  conliitufion.  During  this  fpa.ee  he  like- 
wife  underwent  3  great  dealof  trouble  and  uneafinefis,  in  order 
to  extricate  two  of  his  brothers  from  fome  inconveniences,  to 
which  their  own  imprudence  had  fubjebted  them.  In  i6S3 
affairs  took  a  new  turn.  He  found  himfelf  by  a  coufin’s  will 
entitled  to  a  very  ample  eflate ;  and  came  to  London  that  fame 
year,  where  he  fettled  ;  choofing  a  private,  retired,  and  fludi- 
ous  life.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  pubiilhed  his  treatile, 
entitled,  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated  ;  a  work  for  which 
fo  great  a  demand  was  made,  that  more  than  10,000  were 
fold  in  a  very  few  years.  He  had  fcarcely  completed  the 
publication  of  it,  when  he  unfortunately  broke  an  arm  ;  and 
this  adding  ftrength  to  di (tempers  that  had  been  growing  upon 
him  for  fome  time,  accelerated  his  death  ;  which  happened 
upon  the  29th  of  October,  1724.  He  was  a  tender,  humane, 
and  in  all  refpebts, worthy  man  ;  but  is  reprelented  to  have  had 
fomething  of  the  irafcible  in  his  conftitution  and  temperament. 
His  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated  expofed  him  to  fome  cen- 
fure,  as  if  he  had  put  a  flight  upon  Chriftianity  by  laying  fo 
much  ftrefs,  as  he  does  in  this  work,  upon  the  obligations  of 
truth,  reafon,  and  virtue  ;  and  by  making  no  mention  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion.  But  this  cenluremult  have  been  the  offspring 
of  ignorance  or  envy,  fmee  it  appears  from  the  introduction 
to  his  work,  that  he  intended  to  treat  of  revealed  religion  in  a 
fecond  part,  which  he  lived  not  to  finifh. 

WOLSEY  (Thomas. i,  a  famous  cardinal  and  archbifhop 
of  York,  is  laid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  a  butcher  at  Ipfwieh. 
He  ftudied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  learned  Erafmus  ;  and  in  the  year  1  500 
became  re  61  or  of  Lymington  in  Somerfetfhire  he  was  after¬ 
wards  made  chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  obtained  feve¬ 
ral  preferments.  Having-  gradually  acquired  an  entire  afeen- 
dency  over  the  mind  of  Henry  VIII.  he  fucceffively  obtained 
feveral  bifhoprics,  and  at  length  was  made  archbifhop  of 
York,  lord  high-chancellor  of  England,  and  prime  minilfer  ; 
and  was  for  feveral  years  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Pope  Leo 
X.  created  him  cardinal  in  1515,  and  made  him  legate  a 
latere ;  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  French  king 
Francis  I.  loaded  him  with  favours,  in  order  to  gain  him  over 
to  their  interelt :  but  after  having  firll  tided  with  the  empe¬ 
ror,  hedel'erted  him  to  elpoufethe  intereft  of  France.  As  his 
revenues  were  immenfe,  his  pride  and  oftentation  were  carried 
to  the  greateft  height.  He  had  500  fervants  ;  among  whom 
were  nine  or  ten  lords,  fifteen-  knights,  and  forty  elquires, 
His  ambition  to  be  pope,  his  pride,  his  exactions,  and  his 
political  delay  of  Henry’s  divorce,  occafioned  his  difgrace.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  feems  to  have  been  licentious  in 
his  manners  ;  for  there  goes  a  ltory,  that  foon  after  his  pre¬ 
ferment  to  the  living  of  Lymington  L.  Somerfetfhire,  he  was 
put  into  the  flocks  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  a  neighbouring  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace,  for  getting  drank  and  making  a  riot  at  a 
fair.  This  treatment  Wolfey  did  not  forget  when  he  arrived 
at  the  high  Itation  of  lord-chancellor  of  England  ;  but  fum- 
moned  his  corre6tor  up  to  London,  and,  after  a  fevere  repri¬ 
mand,  enjoined  him  lix  years’  clofe  confinement  in  the  Tent- 
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pic.  Whatever  may  ha-re  been  his  faults,  there  can  he  no 
doubt  of  their  having  been  aggravated-  both  by  the  zealous  re¬ 
formers  and  by  the  creatures  of  Henry  VIII.  who  was  him- 
felf  neither  Papitt  nor  Proteftant ;  for  there  is  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  cardinal  was  fin  he  re  in  his  religion  ;  and  fin- 
cerity,  or  at  leaft  confiftency,  was  then  a  crime.  Wo! fey  was 
the  patron  of  learned  men  ;  a  judge  and  munificent  encourager 
of  the  polite  arts;  and  ought  to  he  confidered  as  the  founder 
of  Chvift-chureh  College,  Oxford  :  where,  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  many  remains  of  his  magnificent  ideas  in  architecture 
ftill  exitt.  He  died  in  1530.  , 

WOLVERENE,  in  zoology.  SeeUitsus. 

W OLVES-t e eth,  of  a  horfe.  See  Farriery. 

WOMAN,  the  female  of  the  human  fpecies:  See  Homo. 

WOMB,  or  Uterus.  See  Anatomy. 

WOOD  (Anthony),  an  eminent  biographer  and  antiqua¬ 
rian,  was  the  foil  ofThornas  Wood,  bachelor  of  arts  and  of 
the  civil  law,  and  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1632.  He  itudied 
at  Merton  College,  and  in  165  3  took  the  degree  of  matter  of 
arts.  He  wrote,  1.  The  Hittory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  ;  which  was  afterwards  tranllated  into  Latin 
by  Mr.  Wafe  and  Mr.  Peers,  under  the  title  of  Hiftoria  V 
Antiquitates  Univerjltatk  OxoiHcnJis,  2  vols.  folio.  2.  Athena: 
Oxontenjes;  or  an  exa.it  Account  of  all  the  Writers  and 
Bifhops  who  have  had  their  Education  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford,  from  the  Year  1500  to  i6oa,  2  vols.  folio;  which 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  a  l'econd  edition  publilbed  in  1721  by 
Bithop  Tanner.  Upon  the  firft  publication  of  this  work  the 
author  was  attacked  by  the  univerfity,  in  defence  of  Edward 
earl  of  Clarendon,  lord  high-chancellor  of  England,  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  univerfity,  and  was  likewil'e  animadverted  upon 
by  Bithop  Burnet;  upon  which  he  publifoeda  Vindication  of 
the  Hiftoriographer  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  died  at 
Oxford  of  a  retention  of  urine  in  1693. 

Wood,  a  fubftance  whereof  the  tranks  and  branches  of 
trees  confift.  It  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  concentric  circles 
Or  zones,  one  of  which  is  formed  every  year  ;  conlequently 
their  number  correfponds  to  the  age  of  the  tree.  Thefe  zones 
vary  in  thicknefs  according  to  the  degree  of  vegetation  that 
took  place  the  year  of  their  formation.  They  are  alio  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  thicknels  in  different  parts,  that  part  of  the 
tree  which  is  moft  expofed  to  the  fun  and  belt  fheltered  grow¬ 
ing  fafteft  ;  hence  in  this  country  that  part  of  the  zone  which 
looked  towards  the  fouth  while  the  tree  was  growing  is  gene¬ 
rally  thickeft.  The  innermoft  circle  or  zone  is  the  one  which 
was  firft  formed,  the  outermoff  Was  formed  the  year  before 
the  tree  was  cut  down.  Thefe  zones  are  at  firft  very  foft  and 
tender,  and  harden  by  degrees  as  the  tree  becomes  older  :  this 
is  the  reafon  that  the  middle  of  a  tree  is  io  often  much  better 
wood  than  the  outfide  of  it.  The  proper  ligneous  part  of  the 
wood  confilts  of  longitudinal  fibres,  difpofed  in  falciculi,  and 
polfelled  of  confiderable  haidnefs.  It  is  this  longitudinal  di¬ 
rection  ot  the  fibres  that  renders  it  fo  much  eafier  to  cleave 
wood  lengthwife  than  acrofs  the  tree,  or  in  any  other  direction. 
See  Plant. 

Chemilts  have  attempted  to  afeertain  the  ingredients  which 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  wood.  The  talk,  however,  is  fo 
difficult,  that  they  have  by  no  means  made  the  fame  progrefs 
that  they  have  done  in  analyfing  the  various  mineral  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature.  When  wood  is  diftilled,  water  comes  over 
firft ;  loon  after  it  begins  to  be  impregnated  with  oil,  then  an 
empyrcumatic  oil  comes  over,  then  carbonic  acid  gas,  then 
hydrogen  gas,  and  laltly  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  ;  a  coal  re¬ 
mains  behind,  which  is  competed  of  charcoal,  fixed  alkali, 
various  eat  hs,  and  fomet.mes  alfo  of  feveral  neutral  falts  and 
metallic  lubtiances.  This  was  once  looked  upon  by  chemifts 
as  a  perfedt  analytic  and  it  was  fuppoted  that  all  the  various 
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fobffances  above  mentioned  ex i filed  in  plants  in  their  propef 
form.  But  this  is  now  known  to  be  a  miftake :  the  aCtion  of 
the  fire  produces  new  combinations  in  the  ultimate  ingredients 
of  the  plant,  and  thus  produces  new  iubftances  ;  and  it  is  only 
thefe  that  are  obtained  by  the  above  prcccfs.  It  is  futlidcnt 
however  to  ihow,  that  wood  is  competed  in  a  great  meafure  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  combined  varioufiy  and  in  un¬ 
known  proportions  with  one  another ;  as  moft  cf  the  products' 
of  the  diftillation  can  be  refolved  into  thefe  Iubftances. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  wood  poffefied  of  difiinguifhim* 
properties,  as  cedar,  box,  ebony,  &c.  See  thole  articles. 

Tor  more  complete  information  concerning  wood,  fee  the 
articles  Plant  and  Tree. 

Fulfil  Wood.  E'ollil  wood,  or  whole  trees,  or  parts  of  them, 
are  very  frequently  found  buried  in  the  earth,  and  that  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ltrata  ;  fomeli tries  in  Itone,  but  more  uiually  in  earth  ; 
and  fometimes  in  lmall  pieces  loofe  among  gravel.  Thefe, 
according  to  the  time  they  have  lain  in  the  earth,  or  the  mat ^ 
ter  they  have  lain  among,  are  found  differently  altered  from 
their  original  ftate  ;  fome  of  them  having  foftered  vej-y  little 
change;  and  others  being  fo  highly  impregnated  with  cryllaD 
line,  fparry,  pyritical,  or  other  extraneous  matter,  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  mere  raailes  of  lloue,  or  lumps  of  the  common  matter  of 
the  pyrites,  &c.  of  the  dimenfions,  and,  more  or  Ids,  of  the 
internal  figure  of  the  vegetable  bodies  into  the  pores  of  which 
they  have  made  their  way. 

The  fulfil  woods  which  we  find  at  this  day  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  thele  differences,  arranged  by  Dr.  Hill  into  three 
kinds;  1.  The  Ids  altered  :  2.  The  pyritical :  and,  3.  T1 id 
petrified. 

Of  the  trees,  or  parts  of  them,  lefs  altered  from  their  ori¬ 
ginal  ftate,  the  greateft  llorc  is  found  in  digging  to  lmall 
depths  in  bogs,  and  among  what  is  called  peat  or  turf  earth,  a 
fubftance  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  fuel.  In 
digging  among  this,  ufually  very  near  the  lurface,  immenfe 
quantities  of  vegetable  matter  of  various  kinds  are  found 
buried  ;  in  fome  places  there  arc  whole  trees  fcarce  altered, 
except  in  colour ;  the  oaks  in  particular  being  ufually  turned 
to  a  jetty  black ;  the  pines  and  firs,  which  are  alio  very  fre¬ 
quent,  are  lets  altered,  and  are  as  inflammable  as  ever,  and 
often  contain  between  the  bark  and  wood  a  black  refin.  Large 
parts  of  trees  have  alio  been  not  unfrequently  met  with  unal¬ 
tered  in  beds  of  another  kind,  and  at  much  greater  depths,  as 
in  the  ftrata  of  clay  and  loam,  among  gravel,  and  fometimes 
even  in  folid  ffoire. 

Befide  thefe  harder  parts  of  trees,  there  are  frequently 
found  alfo  in  the  peat  earth  vaft  quantities  of  the  leaves  and 
fruit  and  catkins  of  the  hazel  and  fimilar  trees :  thefe  are 
ufually  mixed  with  ledge  and  roots  of  grafs,  and  are  fcarce  at 
all  altered  from  their  ufual  texture.  The  moft  common  of 
thefe  are  hazel  nuts;  but  there  are  frequently  found  alfo  the 
twigs  and  leaves  of  the  white  poplar ;  and  a  little  deeper 
ufually  there  lies  a  cracked  and  {battered  wood,  the  crevices 
of  which  are  full  of  a  bituminous  black  matter :  and  among 
this  the  ffonc-s  of  plums  and  other  Hone-fruits  are  fometimes 
found,  but  more  rarely. 

In  this  ftate  the  fruits  and  larger  parts  of  trees  are  ufually 
found  :  what  wc  find  of  them  more  altered,  are  fometimes 
large  and  long,  fometimes  lmaller  and  lhorter  branches  of 
trees,  fometimes  lmall  fragments  of  branches,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  lmall  Ihapelefs  pieces  of  wood.  The  larger  and  longer 
branches  are  uiually  found  bedded  in  the  ftrata  of  Itone, 
and  aie  more  or  lefs  altered  into  the  nature  of  the  ftratunr 
they  lie  in.  The  lhorter  and  fmaller  branches  are  found  id 
valt  vaiiety  in  the  ftrata  of  blue  clay  ufed  for  making  tiles  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Thefe  are  prodigionfly  plen¬ 
tiful  in  all  the  day  pits  of  this  kind,  and  ufually  carry'  the 
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■whole  external  refemhlance  of  what  they  once  were,  but  no¬ 
thing  of  the  inner  ftru&ure 5  their  pores  being  wholly  filled, 
and  undiltinguifhably  doled,  by  the  matter  of  the  common 
pyrites,  fo  as  to  appear  mere  fimple  maffes  of  that  matter. 
Thefe  fall  to  pieces  on  being  long  expofed  to  moifture  3  and 
are  fo  impregnated  with  vitriol,  that  they  are  what  is  princi¬ 
pally  ufed  for  making  the  green  vitriol  or  copperas  at  Dept¬ 
ford  and  other  places. 

The  irregular  malfes  or  fragments  of  petrified  wood  are 
principally  of  oak,  and  are  moft  ufually  found  among  gravel  ; 
though  fometimes  in  other  ftrata.  Thefe  are  varioutly  altered 
by  the  infinuation  of  cryftalline  and  i'tony  particles  3  and  make 
a  very  beautiful  figure  when  cut  and  polilhed,  as  they  ufually 
keep  the  regular  grain  of  the  wood,  and  (how  exactly  the  feve- 
ral  circles  which  mark  the  different  years’  growth.  Thefe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  matter  which  has  filled  their  pores, 
alfume  various  colours,  and  the  appearance  of  the  various  fof- 
fils  that  have  impregnated  them  3  fome  are  perfectly  white, 
and  but  moderately  hard  3  others  of  a  brownifh  black,  or  per¬ 
fectly  black,  and  much  harder ;  others  of  a  reddifii  black, 
others  yellowifh,  and  others  greyiffi,  and  fome  of  a  ferruginous 
.  colour.  They  are  of  different  weights  alfo  and  hardneffes, 
according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  ftony  particles 
they  contain  :  of  thefe,  fome  pieces  have  been  found  with  every 
pore  filled  with  pure  pellucid  cryltal :  and  others  in  large 
malfes,  part  of  which  is  wholly  petrified  and  feems  mere  (tone, 
while  the  reft  is  crumbly  and  is  unaltered  wood.  That  this 
alteration  is  made  in  wood,  even  at  this  time,  is  alfo  abun- 
antly  proved  by  the  inftances  of  wood  being  put  into  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  mines,  as  props  and  fupports  to  the  roofs,  which  is 
found  after  a  number  of  years  a9  truly  petrified  as  that  which 
is  dug  up  from  the  natural  ftrata  of  the  earth.  In  the  pieces 
of  petrified  wood  found  in  Germany,  there  are  frequently 
veins  of  fpar  or  of  pure  cryftal,  fometimes  of  earthy  fub- 
ftances,  and  often  of  the.  matter  of  the  common  pebbles  :  thefe 
fragments  of  wood  fometimes  have  the  appearance  of  parts 
of  the  branches  of  trees  in  their  natural  date,  but  more 
frequently  they  refemble  pieces  of  broken  boards 3  thefe  are 
ufually  capable  of  a  high  and  elegant  polilli. 

Many  fubftances,  it  is  certain,  have  been  preferved  in  the 
cabinets  of  colle£jtors,  under  the  title  of  petrified  wood,  which 
have  very  little  right  to  that  name.  But  where  the  whole 
outer  figure  of  the  wood,  the  exabt  lineaments  of  the  bark,  or 
the  fibrous  and  fiftular  texture  of  the  ftriae,  and  the  veftiges  of 
the  utriculi  and  tracheae  or  air  vefl'els,  are  yet  remaining,  and 
the  feveral  circles  yet  vifible  which  denoted  the  feveral  years’ 
growth  of  the  tree,  none  can  deny  thefe  fubftances  to  be  real 
foffil  wood.  See  Petrifaction, 

Wood  (fylxa),  in  geography,  a  multitude  of  trees  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  large  continued  track  of  land,  and  propagated 
without  culture.  The  generality  of  woods  only  confift  of  trees 
of  one  kind.  The  ancient  Saxons  had  fuch  a  veneration  for 
woods,  that  they  made  them  lan&uaries.  It  is  ordained,  that 
uone  (hall  deftroy  any  wood,  by  turning  it  into  tillage  or  paf- 
ture,  &c.  where  there  are  two  acres  or  more  in  quantity,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  40s.  an  acre,  by  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  17. 
All  woods  that  are  felled  at  14  years’  growth,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferved  from  deftruCtion  for  eight  years 5  and  no  cattle  put 
into  the  ground  till  five  years  after  the  felling  thereof,  Bcc. 
13  Eliz.  c.  25.  The  burning  of  woods  or  underwood  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  felony  3  alfo  thole  perfons  that  malicioufiy  cut  or 
ipoil  timber-trees,  or  any  fruit-trees,  &c.  (hall  be  fent  to  the 
houle  of  corredlion,  there  to  be  kept  three  months,  and  whipt 
•nee  a  month. 

Woo o-Cocfc,  in  ornithology.  See  Scolopaxi 

Wood -Goat.  See  Capra. 

Woqp -Loufe.  See  Oniscvs, 


WooD-Pec/rer.  See  Picus. 

WOODMOTE.  See  Forest-Co«H.s. 

WQODSTOCK,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire,  in  England, 
pleafantly  l’eated  on  a  riling  ground,  and  on  a  rivulet ;  a  well- 
compacted  borough  town,  and  fends  two  mem  bets  to  par¬ 
liament  ;  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  Blenheim-houfe,  a  fine  pa¬ 
lace,  built  in  memory  of  the  viftory  obtained  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  Augu-ft 
1704.  It  was  erefited  at  the  public  expence,  and  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  feats  in  Europe.  One  of  the  pafiages  to  it  is 
over  a  bridge  with  one  arch,  190  feet  in  diameter,  refembling 
the  Rialto  at  Venice.  The  gardens  take  up  100  acres  of 
ground  ;  and  the  offices,  which  are  very  grand,  have  room 
enough  to  accommodate  300  people.  The  apartments  of  the 
palace  are  magnificently  farnifhed  ;  and  the  (taircafes,  ftatues, 
paintings,  and  tapeftry,  furprifingly  fine.  The  town  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  palace,  having  feveral  good  inns  ;  and  a 
manufacture  of  fteel  chains  for  watches,  and  excellent  gloves. 
It  is  8  miles  north  of  Oxford,  and  60  weft-north-weft  of  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  Long.  1.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  52. 

WOODWARD  (Dr.  John),  was  born  in  1 665,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  a  country  fchool,  where  he  learned  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to  London,  where 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  put  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper. 
He  was  not  long  in  that  ltation,  till  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Peter  Barwick,  an  eminent  phyfician,  who  took  him 
under  his  tuition  and  into  his  family.  Here  he  prolecuted 
with  great  vigour  and  fuccefs  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  phyfic.  In  1692,  Dr.  Stillingfleet  quitting  the 
place  of  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  Grelham  college,  our  author 
was  chofen  to  fucceed  him,  and  the  year  following  was  elected 
F.  R.  S.  In  1695  be  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  by  pa¬ 
tent  from  Archbifhop 'Tennifon ;  and  the  lame  year  he 
publiffied  his  Efiay  .toward  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth. 
He  afterward  wrote  many  other  pieces,  which  have  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  learned  world.  He  founded  a  lecture  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  to  be  read  there  upon  his  Elfay,  &c. 
and  handfomely  endowed  it.  He  died  in  1  728. 

WOOF,  among  manufacturers,  the  threads  which  the 
weavers  (hoot  acrols  with  aninftrumeat  called  the  fhuttle.  See 
Cloth. 

WOOKEY  or  Okey  Hole,  a  remarkable  cavern  two  milas 
from  the  city  of  Wells  in  Somerfetlhire  3  for  an  account  of 
which,  fee  the  article  Grotto. 

WOOL,  the  covering  of  (beep.  See  Ovis,  and  Sheer. 
Wool  refembles  hair  in  a  great  many  particulars  3  but  befides 
its  finenefs,  which  conftitutes  an  obvious  difference,  there  are 
other  particulars  which  may  ferve  alfo  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
one  another.  Wool,  like  the  hair  of  horfes,  cattle,  and  moft 
other  animals,  completes  its  growth  in  a  year,  and  then  falls 
off  as  hair  does,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  freffi  crop.  It  differs 
from  hair,  however,  in  the  uniformity  ot  its  growth,  and  the 
regularity  of  its  (hedding.  Every  filament  of  wool  feems  to 
keep  exaft  pace  with  another  in  the  fame  part  of  the  body  of 
the  animal ;  the  whole  crop  fprings  up  at  once  3  the  whole 
advances  uniformly  together  j  the  whole  loofens  from  the 
(kin  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  and  thus  falls  off  if  not  pre- 
vioufly  (horn,  leaving  the  animal  covered  with  a  (hort  coat  of 
young  wool,  which  in  its  turn  undergoes  the  fame  regular 
mutations. 

Hairs  are  commonly  of  the  fame  thicknefs  in  every  part ; 
but  wool  conftantly  varies  in  thicknefs  in  different  parts,  being 
generally  thicker  at  the  points  than  at  the  roots.  That  part 
ot  the  fleece  of  fheep  which  grows  during  the  winter  is  finer 
than  what  grows  in  fummer.  This  was  firft  obferved  by  Dr. 
Anderfon,  the  editor  of  the  Bee,  and  publiftied  in  his  Obferxa? 
thus  on  the  Means  of  exciting  a  Spirit  of  National  Indu/try. 
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While  the  wool  remains  in  the  ftate  it  was  fir  ft  ftiorn  off 
the  ftieep’s  back,  and  not  forted  into  its  different  kinds,  it  is 
called  fleece.  Each  fleece  confifts  of  wool  of  divers  qualities 
and  degrees  of  finenefs,  which  the  dealers  therein  take  care  to 
feparate.  The  French  and  Englifh  ufually  feparate  each 
fleece  into  three  forts,  viz.  i.  Mother- wool,  which  is  that  of 
the  back  and  neck.  2.  The  wool  of  the  tails  and  legs.  3. 
That  of  the  breaft  and  under  the  belly.  The  Spaniards  make 
the  like  divilion  into  three,  forts,  which  they  call  prime,  J'e- 
cond,  and  third ;  and  for  the  greater  eafe  denote  each  bale  or 
pack  with  a  capital  letter,  denoting  the  fort.  If  the  triage  or 
feparation  be  well  made,  in  15  bales  there  will  be  12  marked 
R,  that  is,  refine,  or  prime ;  two  marked  F,  for  fine,  or  fe- 
cond ;  and  one  S,  for  thii'ds.  The  wools  moil  efteemed  are 
the  Englilh,  chiefly  thole  about  Leominfter,  Cotfwold,  and 
the  Ille  of  Wight ;  the  Spanifh,  principally  thofe  about  Se¬ 
govia;  and  the  French,  about  Berry;  which  laft  are  faid  to 
have  this  peculiar  property,  that  they  will  knot  or  bind 
with  any  other  fort ;  whereas  the  reft  will  only  knot  with  their 
own  kind. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  wools  of  Attica,  Megara,  Lao- 
dicea,  Apulia,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Tarentum,  Parma,  and 
Altino,  were  the  moll  valued.  Varro  affures  us,  that  the 
people  there  ufed  to  clothe  their  Iheep  with  fkins  to  fecure  the 
wool  from  being  damaged. 

Of  late  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  wool  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  feveral  others.  Several  very  fpirited 
attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  it  by  introducing  lnpe- 
rior  breeds  of  iheep,  and  better  methods  of  managing  them. 
For  this  purpofe  has  been  formed  the  Britijh  Wool  Society, 

BriHJh  Wool  Society,  an  affociation  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  obtaining  the  belt  breeds  of  fine-woolled  Iheep,  with  a 
view  of  afcertaining,  by  actual  experiments,  how  far  each 
fpecies  or  variety  is  calculated  for  the  climate  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  the  qualities  of  their  wool  relpeftively ;  the  ufes  to 
which  each  kind  of  wool  could  be  molt  profitably  employed  in 
different  manufactures ;  and  the  comparative  value  of  each 
Ipecies  of  flieep,  fo  far  as  the  fame  can  be  determined. 

Attention  had  for  fome  time  been  paid  by  the  Highland  So¬ 
ciety  to  a  famous  breed  of  fine-woolled  flieep  in  Shetland  ; 
but  it  occurred  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Dr.  Anderfon,  well 
known  as  the  author  of  many  ufeful  publications,  that  the 
improvement  of  Britilh  wool  was  a  matter  of  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  be  intrufted  to  a  fociety  which  is  obliged  to  devote 
its  attention  to  fuch  a  variety  of  objefts  as  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  latter  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  therefore,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  for  the  year 
1790,  propofed  the  plan  of  a  patriotic  affociation  f  or  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Britijh  -wool ;  and  the  former,  who  was  convener 
of  the  committee,  to  whom  the  fubjeft  of  Shetland  wool 
had  been  referred,  wrote  circular  letters  recommending  the 
plan.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that,  on  the  31ft  of 
January  1791,  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  confiituted 
themfelves  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Britijh  Wool. 
Of  this  fociety  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  eledted  prefident. 

The  particular  breeds  of  flieep  to  which  the  fociety  pro¬ 
pofed  to  direft  its  attention,  were  flieep  for  the  hilly  parts 
of  Scotland  ;  flieep  for  the  plains,  or  the  Lowland  breed  ;  and 
flieep  for  the  iflands.  They  were  to  try  experiments  alfo  with 
flieep  from  foreign  countries  diftinguiftied  by  any  partieular 
property. 

The  principal  objects  which  the  members  had  in  view, 
during  the  firft  year  of  their  affociation,  were,  1.  To  col  left 
fpecimens  of  the  beft  breeds  which  Great  Britain  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  afforded,  in  order  to  alcertain  the  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  iheep  had  already  been  brought  in  this  kingdom. 
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2.  To  procure  from  every  country  diftinguiflied  for  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  its  flieep  and  wool,  fpecimens  of  the  different  breeds 
it  poflefled,  in  order  to  afeertain  how  far  the  original  breed, 
or  a  mixed  breed  from  it  and  the  native  flieep  of  the  country, 
could  thrive  in  Scotland.  3.  To  difperfe  as  much  as  pcffible 
all  thefe  breeds,  both  foreign  and  dotneftic,  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  wherever  proper  perfons  could  be  found  to  take 
charge  of  them,  in  order  to  try  experiments  on  a  more  exten- 
five  icale  than  the  fociety  itlelf  could  do ;  to  fpread  informa¬ 
tion,  and  to  excite  a  fpirit  for  the  improvement  of  flieep  and 
wool  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  courfe  of  one  year  the  fociety  acquired  by  donation 
or  purchafe  about  800  flieep  of  different  forts  and  ages,  and 
many  of  them  from  foreign  countries  :  about  300  of  thefe 
were  diftributed  over  different  parts  of  Scotland,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  fold  to  gentlemen  anxious  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  fociety,  and  well  qualified  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  different  breeds  which  they  had  obtained.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  remainder  were  taken  by  different  gentle¬ 
men  who  kept  them  for  the  fociety,  and  according  to  their  di¬ 
rections,  without  any  expence. 

It  is  impoflible  to  produce  an  inftancc  of  fo  much  having ’ 
been  accomplifhed  by  a  fociety  of  private  individuals  in  fo 
ftiort  a  time.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  fame  year  Mr.  Andrew 
Kerr,  a  very  intelligent  flieep  farmer  on  the  borders  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  fent,  at  the  expence  of  the  fociety,  to  examine  the 
ftate  of  ftieep-farming  along  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  and 
the  interior  part  of  the  Highlands.  His  tour  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  fociety,  and  contains  the  firft  intimation 
of  the  poflibility  of  the  Cheviot  breed  thriving  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1792,  Meffrs.  Redhead,  Laing,  and  Marfhall,  f 
were  fent  by  the  fociety  to  make  a  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  fheep- 
farming  through  fome  of  the  principal  counties  of  England  ; 
the  refult  of  which  was  alfo  publiflied  by  the  fociety,  and  con¬ 
tains  more  information  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  different  breeds 
of  England  than  any  work  hitherto  publiflied;  and  in  1794, 

Mr.  John  Naifmith  was  fent  on  a  tour  through  the  fouthem 
diftrifts  of  Scotland,  which  completed  the  circuit  of  almoft 
the  whole  kingdom. 

Thus  a  few  private  individuals,  unaided  by  the  public  purfc, 
had  boldnefs  enough  to  undertake  afcertaining  the  comparative 
value  of  the  different  kinds  of  flieep  in  their  own  country,  and 
to  introduce  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  breeds  of  other 
countries,  and  fucceeded  in  the  fpirited  attempt. 

WOOLSTONE  (Thomas),  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born 
at  Northampton  in  1669,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  His 
firft  appearance  in  the  learned  world  was  in, 170.5,  in  a  work 
entitled.  The  old  Apology  for  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
ligion,  againft  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  revived.  He  after¬ 
ward  wrote  many  pieces  :  but  what  made  the  moft  noife, 
were  his  Six  Dilcourfes  on  the  Miracles  of  Chrift  ;  which 
occafioned  a  great  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  upon  the 
fubjeft,  and  railed  a  profecution  againft  him.  At  his  trial 
in  Guildhall,  before  the  lord  chief-juftice  Raymond,  he  fpokc 
feveral  times  himfelf;  and  urged,  that  “  he  thought  it  very 
hard  that  he  ftiould  be  tried  by  a  fet  of  men  who,  though 
otherwife  very  learned  and  worthy  perfons,  were  no  more 
judges  of  the  fubjefts  on  which  he  wrote,  than  himfelf  was  a 
judge  of  the  moft  crabbed  points  of  the  law.”  Fie  was  fen- 
tenced  to  a  year’s  imprifonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  iool. 

He  purchafed  the  liberty  of  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
where  he  continued  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  being  un¬ 
able  to  pay  the  fine.  The  greateft  obftruition  to  his  deliver¬ 
ance  from  confinement  was,  the  obligation  of  giving  fecutify 
not  to  offend  by  any  future  writings,  he  being  refolved  to 
write  again  as  freely  as  before.  Wliilft  fome  luppofed  that 
llr 
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this  author  wrote  with  the  fettled  intention  of  fubverting 
Chriftianity  under  the  pretence  of  defending  it,  others  believed 
him  difordered  in  his  mind ;  and  many  circumtlances  con¬ 
curred  which  gave  countenance  to  this  opinion.  He  died, 
January  27,  1732-3,  after  an  illnefs  of  four  days;  and,  a  few 
minutes  before  his  death,  uttered  thefe  words  :  “  This  is  a 
ilruggle  which  all  rnen  muft  go  through,  and  which  I  bear  not 
only  patiently,  but  with  willingnefs.”  His  body  was  interred 
ih  St.  George’s  church-yard,  Southwark. 

WOOLWICH,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on  Fridays, 
hut  no  fair.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Thames,  and  of  great 
note  for  its  fine  docks  and  yards,  where  men-of-war  are  built; 
as  alfo  for  its  vaft  magazines  of  great  guns,  mortars,  bombs, 
cannon-balls,  powder,  and  other  warlike  ftores.  It  has  like- 
wile  an  academy,  where  the  mathematics  are  taught,  and 
young  officers  inftrubled  in  the  military  art.  It  is  nine  miles 
eaft  of  London.  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  31.  30. 

WORCESTER,  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  a  county  to 
which  it  gives  name,  and  fee  of  a  biffiop,  lituated  on  the  river 
Severn,  over  which  a  new  bridge  has  been  built  within  about 
thirty  years.  The  iudicious  continuator  of  Camden  thinks 
Worcefter  had  no  {hare  in  Roman  tranlabtions,  but  that  it  was 
called  Caer  Gtiarcmgoii  by  the  Britons.  It  was  erebted  into  a 
biffiopric,  in  the  year  680.  In  the  year  1041  it  was  facked 
and  burned  by  Hardicanute  the  Dane,  who  put  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  the  fword,  except  thofe  who  faved  themfc-lves  in  an 
ifland  in  the  Severn,  becaufe  the  citizens  had  killed  the  officer 
appointed  to  collebt  the  tax  called  Danegelt ;  it  however  foon 
after  recovered,  and  in  Edward  the  Confelior’s  reign,  had  many 
Furgeffes,  and  a  mint.  In  the  year  1113,  an  accidental  fire 
confirmed  the  cattle,  and  much  damaged  the  cathedral.  In 
the  wars  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  it  was  more 
than  once  fet  on  fire,  but  chiefly  fuffered  when  taken  by  Ste¬ 
phen  from  the  Earl  of  Mellent.  In  the  cathedral  is  the 
tomb  of  King  John,  fuppofed  to  be  the  oldelt  royal  monument 
remaining  in  England  ;  he  was  buried  in  the  choir  between 
two  bifhops.  Near  this  city,  in  the  year  1651,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Charles  II.  and  Cromwell,  which  proved  a  de- 
cifive  blow  to  royalty.  Charles,  after  beholding  the  ruin  of 
his  caufe,  and  giving  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  flight.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  made  a  defperate  refiftance,  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  Scots  were  almoft  all  either  killed  or  taken.  The  prifoners, 
to  the  number  of  8000,  were  fold  as  {laves  to  the  American 
planters.  The  principal  manufabture  of  Worcefter  is  that 
of  gloves,  with  one  of  elegant  China-ware.  Worcefter  is 
large,  populous,  and  well  built.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it  con¬ 
tains  nine  parifh  churches,  about  2000  houfes,  and  a  public 
infirmary.  It  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  and  by  a  charter  of  James  I. 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  fix  aldermen,  Iheriff,  recorder,  &c. 
Here  are  three  markets  weekly,  on  Monday,  Wednefday,  and 
'Friday,  and  two  members  are  returned  to  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment  :  59  miles  N.  Briftol,  and  120  W.  N.  W.  London. 

Worcester  (Earl  of).  SeeTiPTOFT. 

WORCESTERSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Staffordffiire  and  Shropfhire,  on  the  eaft  by  War- 
wickffiire,  on  the  fouth  by  Gloucefterffiire,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Herefordffiire  and  Shroplhire.  Its  figure  is  very  irregular  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  having  feveral  detached  portions 
fprinkled  about  the  neighbouring  counties  ;  a  confequence, 
probably,  of  its  having  no  natural  boundaries.  Its  meafure- 
ments,  on  this  account,  can  fcarcely  be  Hated,  but  the  greateft 
length  may  be  about  thirty  miles,  and  breadth  about  twenty. 
It  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  which  contain  one  city  (Wor¬ 
cefter),  ten  towns,  and  152  parifhes  :  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  eftimated  at  70,000.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Se¬ 
vern,  which  pafies  through  a  rich  vale  in  its  whole  length,  the 


Teme,  the  Avon,  the  Stour,  and  the  Arrow.  Befides  the  vale 
in  which  the  Severn  flows,  is  another,  called  The  Vale  of  Ere - 
fiam ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  which  flows  along  the  fouth- 
eaftern  parts  of  the  county  in  its  courfe  to  meet  the  Severn. 
Befides  the  ufual  objebts  of  agriculture,  great  quantities  of  gar¬ 
den-fluff  are  here  grown,  and  fent  to  the  towns  around,  to  a 
confiderable  diftance.  In  this  vale,  fell  Simon  de  Montfort; 
with  many  of  his  party,  under  the  arms  of  Prince  Edward,  fon 
of  Henry  III.  in  the  barons’  war  againft  that  king.  The  pro- 
drifts  of  Worcefterfhire,  befides  the  common  ones  of  corn  and 
cattle,  are  fine  wool,  hops,  cyder,  and  perry;  the  latter,  efpe- 
cially,  is  in  great  reputation.  A  large  quantity  of  the  wbiteft 
fait  is  made  from  the  brine-fprings  at  Droitwich,  and  fent  to 
Briftol  and  other  places.  The  Severn  in  this  county  and 
Gloucefterlhire  abounds  with  lampreys,  which  by  fome  are 
much  valued  as  a  delicacy.  In  the  Malvern  Hills,  a  fpring 
rifes  of  uncommon  purity,  which  is  much  reforted  to  in  fero- 
phulous  and  fcorbutic  cafes.  After  the  Britons  were  driven 
out  by  the  Saxons,  they  retired  beyond  the  Severn,  and  defend¬ 
ed  their  new  territories  againft  the  encroaching  conquerors ; 
fo  that  this  county,  with  the  others  through  which  that  large 
river  runs,  were  for  a  long  time  the  frontiers  between  the  two 
people,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  moft  of  the 
great  cities  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Severn  and  Dee  were  built 
by  the  Romans  or  Saxons,  or  both,  againft  the  Britons.  The 
towns  are  Bewdley,  Droitwich,  Dudley,  Eveiham,  Kiddermin- 
fter,  Perffiore,  Shipfton,  Stourbridge,  Tenbury,  and  Upton  : 
the  city  of  Worcefter,  and  the  county,  with  the  towns  of 
Droitwich  and  Eveffiam,  each  fend  two  members  to  the  Bri- 
tiffi  parliament ;  Bewdley  returns  one. 

WORD,  in  language,  an  articulate  found  defigned  to  re¬ 
prefer  t  fome  idea  or  notion  See  Grammar  and  Language. 
See  alfo  Logic,  Part  I.  chap.  1. 

Word,  or  Watch-word,  in  military  affairs,  is  fome  peculiar 
word  or  fentence,  by  which  the  foldiers  know  and  diftinguilh 
one  another  in  the  night,  &c.  and  by  which  fpies  and  defigning 
perfons  are  difeovered.  It  is  ufed  alfo  to  prevent  furprifes. 
The  word  is  given  out  in  an  army  every  night  to  the  lieute¬ 
nant,  or  major-general  of  the  day,  who  gives  it  to  the  majors 
of  the  brigades,  and  they  to  the  adjutants  ;  who  give  it  firft 
to  the  field-officers,  and  afterwards  to  a  leijeantof  each  com¬ 
pany,  who  carry  it  to  the  fubalterns.  In  garrifons  it  is  given 
after  the  gate  is  {hut  to  the  town-major,  who  gives  it  to  the 
adjutants,  and  they  to  the  ferjeants. 

Words  of  Command.  See  Exercise  and  Manual. 

WORK,  in  the  manege.  To  work  a  horfe,  is  to  exercile 
him  at  pace,  trot,  or  gallop,  and  ride  him  at  the  manege.  To 
work  a  horfe  upon  volts,  or  head  and  haunches  in  or  between 
two  heels,  is  to  paffage  him,  or  make  him  go  fidewife  upon 
parallel  lines. 

To  Work,  in  fea  language,  is  to  direbt  the  movements  of 
a  ffiip,  by  adapting  the  fails  to  the  force  and  direbtion  of  the 
wind.  See  Seamanship. 

Work,  Carpenters,  Clock,  Crown,  Field,  Fire,  Fret,  Gro- 
tefque,  Horn,  Mofaic.  See  the  feveral  articles,  together  with 
Fortification  and  Pyrotechny. 

WoRK-Houfe,  a  place  where  indigent,  vagrant,  and  idle 
people,  are  fet  to  work,  and  fupplied  with  food  and  clothing. 

Work-houfes  are  of  two  kinds,  or  at  leaft  are  employed  for 
two  different  purpofes.  Some  are  ufed  as  prifons  for  vagrants 
or  fturdy  beggars,  who  are  there  confined  and  compelled  to  la¬ 
bour  for  the  benefit  of  the  fociety  which  maintains  them ; 
whilft  others,  fometimes  called  poor-houfes,  are  charitable 
afylums  for  fuch  indigent  perfons  as  through  age  or  infirmity 
are  unable  to  fupport  themfelves  by  their  own  labour.  The 
former  kind  of  work-houfe,  when  under  proper  management, 
may  be  made  to  ferve  the  beft  of  purpofes ;  of  the  latter  we 
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are  acquainted  with  none  which  entirely  commands  our  ap¬ 
probation. 

To  make  confinement  in  a  work-houfe  operate  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  vagrants  and  diforderly  perfons  (and  if  it  produce 
not  this  efFeCt,  it  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  a  beneficial  in- 
ftitution),  the  prifoners  fhould  be  Unit  up  in  feparate  cells,  and 
compelled  to  labour  for  their  own  fubfiftence.  A  crew  of 
thieves  and  vagabonds  atfociating  with  each  other  is  a  hell 
upon  earth,  in  which  every  individual  is  hardened  in  his  crimes 
by  the  countenance  and  converfation  of  his  companions  ;  and 
wretches  who,  when  at  liberty,  choofe  to  beg  or  (teal  rather 
than  to  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  by  honed  induftry,  will 
Ihbmit  to  any  punithment  which  a  humane  overfcer  can  infliCt 
rather  than  work  for  the  benefit  of  others.  No  punifhment 
indeed  will  compel  a  vagrant  to  labour.  He  may  aifume  the 
appearance  of  it,  but  he  will  make  no  progrefs ;  and  the  pre¬ 
text  of  ficknefs  or  weaknefs  is  ever  at  hand  for  an  excufe. 
Hence  it  is  that  thieves  and  (trumpets  are  too  often  difmilfed 
from  work-houfes  and  bridewells  ten  times  more  the  children 
of  the  devil  than  when  they  entered  them. 

To  remedy  thefe  evils,  we  can  think  of  no  better  method 
than  to  confine  each  prifoner  in  a  cell  by  himfelf,  and  to  fur- 
nifti  him  daily  with  fuch  an  allowance  of  bread  and  water  as 
may  preferve  him  from  immediate  death  ;  for  the  only  compul- 
fion  to  make  fuch  men  work  lerioufly  is  the  fear  of  want,  and 
the  only  way  to  reform  them  is  to  leave  them  to  their  own  me¬ 
ditations  on  the  conlequences  of  their  pad  conduCt.  There  are 
furely  very  few  perfons,  if  any,  whofe  averfion  from  labour 
would  not  be  conquered  by  the  pinchings  of  hunger  and  the 
certain  profpe£l  of  perifhing  by  famine  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  are  not  many  fo  totally  diveded  of  every  latent  prin¬ 
ciple  of  virtue,  as  not  to  be  brought  by  fuch  folitude  to  a  due 
fenfe  of  their  former  wickednefs.  Should  one  or  two,  how¬ 
ever,  be  occafionally  found  fo  very  obdurate  as  to  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  perifh  rather  than  work,  their  deaths  would  prove  a 
falutary  beacon  to  others,  and  their  blood  would  be  on  their 
own  heads ;  for  we  have  the  exprefs  command  of  St.  Paul 
himfelf,  that  “  if  any  will  not  work,  neither  (hould  he  eat.” 

No  doubt  it  would  be  proper  that  the  meditations  of  vaga¬ 
bonds  confined  in  a  work-houfe  (hould  be  diredled  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  admonitions  of  a  pious  and  intelligent  clergyman  ;  but  it 
is  not  every  clergyman  who  is  qualified  to  difcharge  fuch  a 
duty.  If  he  be  adluated  by  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge, 
or  if  he  have  not  with  equal  care  ftudied  human  nature  and 
the  word  of  God,  his  admonitions  will  be  more  likely  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  profane  ridicule  of  his  auditor,  and  harden  him  in  his 
wickednefs,  than  to  excite  in  his  bread  fuch  forrow  for  his  (ins 
as  (hall  “  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.”  To  render 
the  indrudtion  of  thieves  and  vagrants  of  any  ufe,  it  mud  be 
accurately  adapted  to  the  cafe  of  each  individual ;  and  how¬ 
ever  excellent  it  may  be  in  itfelf,  it  will  not  be  lidened  to  un- 
lels  offered  at  feafons  of  uncommon  ferioufnefs,  which  the  in- 
drildtor  (hould  therefore  carefully  obferve. 

That  fuch  wholefome  feverity  as  this  would  often  reform 
the  inhabitants  of  work-houfes,  appears  extremely  probable 
from  the  effects  of  a  fimilar  treatment  of  common  proditutes 
mentioned  by  Lord  Karnes  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Hidory  of 
Man  :  “  A  number  of  thofe  wretches  were  in  Edinburgh  con¬ 
fined  in  a  houle  of  corredlion,  on  a  daily  allowance  of  three 
pence,  of  which  part  was  embezzled  by  the  lervants  of  the 
houfe.  Pinching  hunger  did  not  reform  their  manners  ;  for 
being  abfolutely  idle,  they  encouraged  each  other  in  vice, 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  hour  of  deliverance.  Mr.  Stir¬ 
ling,  the  fuperintendant,  with  the  confent  of  the  magidrates, 
removed  them  to  a  clean  houfe ;  and  indead  of  money,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  a  pound  of  oat-meal  daily,  with  fait,  water, 
and  fire  for  cooking.  Relieved  now  from  diftrefs,  they  longed 


for  comfort.  What  would  they  not  give  for  milk  or  ale  ? 
Work  (fays  he)  'will  procure  you  plenty.  To  feme  who  of¬ 
fered  to  fpin,  he  gave  (lax  and  wheels,  engaging  to  pay  them 
half  the  price  of  their  yarn,  retaining  the  other  half  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  furnidied.  The  (pinners  earned  about  nine  pence  weekly; 
a  comfortable  addition  to  what  they  had  before.  The  red 
undertook  to  fpin,  one  after  another ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  fird  quarter  they  were  all  of  them  intent  upon  work.  It 
was  a  branch  of  his  plan  to  fet  free  fuch  as  merited  that  fa¬ 
vour  ;  and  fome  of  them  appeared  to  be  fo  thoroughly  re¬ 
formed  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  a  relapfe  ” 

Work-houfes  ere£led  as  charitable  alylums  appear  to  us,  in 
every  view  that  we  can  take  of  them,  as  inftitutions  which 
can  ferve  no  good  purpofe.  Economy  is  the  great  motive 
which  inclines  people  to  this  mode  of  providing  for  the  poor. 
There  is  comparatively  but  a  very  fmall  number  of  mankind 
in  any  country  fo  aged  and  infirm  as  not  to  be  able  to  contri¬ 
bute,  in  fome  degree,  to  their  fubfiftence  by  their  own  labour ; 
and  in  luch  houfes  it  is  thought  that  proper  work  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  fo  that  the  public  (ball  have  nothing  to  give  hi 
charity  but  what  the  poor  are  abfolutely  unable  to  procure  for 
themfelves.  It  is  imagined  likewife,  that  numbers  collected  at 
a  common  table,  can  be  maintained  at  lefs  expence  than  in  fe¬ 
parate  houfes ;  and  foot  foldiers  are  given  for  an  example, 
who  could  not  live  on  their  pay  if  they  did  not  mefs  together. 
But  the  cafes  are  not  parallel.  “  Soldiers  having  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  pay,  can  club  for  a  bit  of  meat ;  but  as  the 
inhabitants  of  a  poor-houfe  are  maintained  by  the  public,  the 
fame  quantity  of  provifions  mud  be  allotted  to  each.  The 
confequence  is  what  might  be  expefted  :  the  bulk  of  them  re- 
ferve  part  of  their  victuals  for  purchafing  ale  or  fpirits.  It  is 
vain  to  expe6t  work  from  them  :  poor  wretches  void  of  (hame 
will  never  work  ferioufly,  where  the  profit  accrues  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  not  to  themfelves.  Hunger  is  the  only  effectual  means 
for  compelling  fuch  perfons  to  work.” 

The  poor,  therefore,  (hould  be  fupported  in  their  own 
houfes ;  and  to  fupport  them  properly,  the  fird  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  edimate  what  each  can  earn  by  his  own  labour ; 
for  as  far  only  as  that  falls  fhort  of  maintenance  is  there  room 
for  charity.  In  repairing  thofe  evils  which  fociety  did  not  or 
could  not  prevent,  it  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  countcrabf  the 
wife  purpofes  of  nature,  nor  to  do  more  than  to  give  the  poor 
a  fair  chance  to  work  for  themfelves.  The  prefent  diftrefs 
mud  be  relieved,  the  fick  and  the  aged  provided  for ;  but  the 
children  mud  be  indrufted  ;  and  labour,  not  alms,  offered  to 
thofe  who  have  fome  ability  to  work,  however  fmall  that  abi¬ 
lity  may  be.  They  will  be  as  induftrio^s  as  poffible,  hecaufe 
they  work  for  themfelves ;  and  a  weekly  fum  of  charity  under 
their  own  management  will  turn  to  better  account  than  in  a 
poor-houfe  under  the  direction  of  mercenaries.  Not  a  penny 
of  it  will  be  laid  out  on  fermented  liquors,  unlels  perhaps  as  a 
medicine  in  ficknefs.  Nor  does  fuch  low  fare  call  for  pity  to 
thofe  who  can  adord  no  better.  Ale  makes  no  part  of  the 
maintenance  of  thofe  who,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  live  by 
the  fweat  of  their  brows  ;  and  yet  the  perfon  who  diould  ba- 
ni(h  all  from  a  charity  work-houfe,  would  be  exclaimed  againd  * 
as  hard-hearted,  and  even  void  of  humanity. 

That  fuch  a  mode  of  fupporting  the  poor  in  their  own 
houfes  is  pradficable,  will  hardly  admit  of  a  difpute  ;  for  it 
has  been  actually  put  in  pra&iee  in  the  city  cf  Hamburgh 
ever  fince  the  year  1788.  At  that  period  fuch  revenues  as 
had  till  then  been  expended  in  alms  by  the  feveral  church¬ 
wardens,  and  thofe  of  which  the  adnjinidration  had  been  con- 
ne£fed  with  the  work-houfe,  were  united  under  one  adminif- 
tration  with  fuch  fums  as  were  collected  from  private  benevo¬ 
lence.  The  city  was  divided  into  fixty  diftritts,  containing 
each  an  equal  number  of  poor;  and  over  thefe,  180  overfeers 
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were  appointed.  Actual  relief  was  the  firft  objebl  j  but  at  the 
very  moment  that  this  provifion  was  fee u red,  meafures  were 
taken  to  prevent  any  man  from  receiving  a  {hilling  which  he 
could  have  been  able  to  earn  for  himfelf.  By  methods,  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  ltate,  the  overfeers  were  able  to 
make  a  calculation  tolerably  exabt  of  what  each  pauper  want¬ 
ed  for  bare  fubfiftence,  in  addition  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  la¬ 
bour.  A  flax-yarn- (pinning  manufacture  was  eftablilhed,  in 
which  the  yam  is  paid  for,  hot  by  its  weight,  but  by  its  mea- 
fure.  The  clean  flax  is  fold  to  the  poor  at  a  low  price,  and  a 
certain  meafure  of  yarn  again  bought  from  them  at  30  per 
cent,  above  the  ul'ual  price  :  io  that  the  overfeers  are  lure  that 
all  the  yarn  lpun  by  the  poor  will  be  brought  into  their  office. 
Everjr  pauper  brings  with  him  a  book  in  which  the  quantity 
delivered  is  carefully  noted  down,  which  furnifhes  the  over¬ 
feers  with  a  continual  average  of  the  date  of  induflry  among 
their  poor. 

As  foon  as  this  inftitution  was  eftabliffied,  the  overfeers 
went  through  their  diftricts,  and  afked,  in  all  fuch  manfions  as 
could  be  fuppofed  to  harbour  want,  if  the  inhabitants  flood  in 
need  of  l'upport  ?  The  queftion  to  all  fuch  poor  as  withed  for 
relief,  and  were  able  to  {pin,  was,  "Whether  they  did  earn  by 
their  work  is.  6d.  a  week  ?  for  experience  had  taught  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Hamburgh,  that  many  poor  live  upon  that  fum  ; 
and  they  knew  enough  of  their  poor  to  fuppole,  that  1  s.  6d. 
avowed  earning  was  equal  to  lomething  more.  If  the  anfwer 
was  affirmative,  the  pauper  flood  not  in  need  of  weekly  affift- 
ance.  If  it  was  negative,  work  wras  given  him,  which,  by  be¬ 
ing  paid  30  per  cent,  above  its  value,  afforded  him  is.  6d.  a- 
week  eaffly,  if  he  was  even  an  indifferent  hand.  The  far  more 
frequent  cafes  were  partial  inability  by  age,  or  weaknefs.  or 
want  of  lhill.  For  poor  of  the  latter  defeription  a  fchool  was 
opened,  and  in  three  months’  time  the  bufinels  was  eaffly  learnt. 
During  that  time,  the  pauper  got  firft  ns.  a-week,  and  every 
week  afterwards  2d.  lefs,  till  in  the  twelfth  week  he  got  no¬ 
thing  at  all  but  his  earnings,  and  was  difmilfed,  with  a  wheel 
and  a  pound  of  flax  gratis. 

The  quantity  of  work  which  difabled  poor  were  capable  of 
doing  in  a  week  was  eaffly  and  accurately  afeertained  by  a 
week’s  trial  in  the  fpinning-fchool.  The  refult  was  produced 
weekly  before  appointed  members  of  the  committee,  and  the 
fum  which  the  poor  could  earn  was  noted  down  in  their  fmall 
books.  The  overfeer  was  directed  to  pay  them  weekly  what 
their  earnings  fell  ffiort  of  is.  6d.  in  every  fuch  week,  when 
it  appeared  from  their  books  that  they  had  earned  to  the 
known  extent  of  their  abilities.  From  that  moment  applica¬ 
tions  became  lefs  frequent ;  and  the  committee  had  an  infalli¬ 
ble  ftandard  for  diflinguifhing  real  want ;  for  whenever  the 
pauper,  if  in  health  (if  not,  he  was  peculiarly  provided  for), 
had  not  earned  what  he  could,  then  he  had  either  been  lazy, 
or  had  found  more  lucratrive  work  ;  in  either  cafe,  he  was  not 
entitled  to  a  relief-for  that  week,  whatever  he  might  be  for  the 
following. 

This  mode  of  providing  for  the  poor,  which  attracted  the 
notice  and  obtained  the  eulogium  of  the  minifter  in  the  Bri- 
tiffi  houfe  of  commons,  has  for  fix  years  been  in  Hamburgh  at¬ 
tended  with  the  happielt  confequences.  In  the  ftreets  of  that 
city  a  beggar  is  rarely  to  be  been,  whilft  thofe,  who  ftand  in 
need  of  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  rich,  are  much  more 
comfortably,  as  well  as  at  much  lefs  expence,  maintained  at 
home,  with  their  children  about  them,  than  they  could  be  in 
work-houfes,  under  the  management  of  mercenary  overfeers. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  this  judicious  inftitution,  we  muft  re¬ 
fer  the  reader  to  Vought’s  Account  cf  the  Management  of  the 
Poor  in  Hamburgh,  Jince  the  year  1 7  8B,  in  a  Letter  to  fame 
Friends  of  the  Poor  in  Great  Britain. 


WORLD,  the  affemblage  of  parts  which  comp ofe  the 
globe  of  the  earth.  See  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

WORM,  in  gunnery,  a  ferew  of  iron,  to  be  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a  rammer,  to  pull  out  the  wad  of  a  firelock,  carabine,  or 
piftol,  being  the  fame  with  the  wad-hook,  only  the  one  is  more 
proper  for  lmall  arms,  and  the  other  for  cannon. 

Worm,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  long  winding  pipe,  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  to  cool  and  condenlethe  vapours  in  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  fpirits. 

BUnd-WoRM,  or  Slou i-Woim.  See  Anguis. 

Earth-WoRM.  See  Lumbricus. 

Glow- Worm.  See  Lampyris. 

&7£-Worm.  See  Silk. 

WORMS,  Vermes,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Zoology. 

Worms,  in  the  human  body.  See  Medicine. 

Worms,  in  horfes.  See  Farriery. 

Worms,  in  dogs.  See  Dog. 

Worms,  for  bait.  See  Fishing. 

Worms,  an  ancient,  large,  and  famous  city  of  Germany, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  whofe  bi- 
fhop  is  a  fovereign  and  prince  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  free  and 
imperial  city,  and  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants.  In  the  war 
of  1689  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  almoft  reduced  it  to 
allies. — The  bifliop  afterwards  built  a  new  palace  in  it ;  and  it 
is  famous  for  a  diet  held  here  in  1521,  at  which  Luther  aflift- 
ed  in  perfon.  The  Proteftants  have  lately  built  a  handfome 
church,  where  Luther  is  reprelented  as  appearing  at  the  diet. 
It  is  noted  for  the  excellent  wine  that  grows  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  they  call  our  Lady's  milk.  In  the  campaign  of 
1743,  Ring  George  II.  took  up  his  quarters  in  this  city,  and 
lodged  at  the  bifhop’s  palace  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  It 
is  feated  on  the  weltern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  14  miles  north- 
weft  of  Heidelburg,  20  fouth-eaft  of  Mentz,  and  32  fouth- 
weft  of  Francfort  E.  Long.  8.  29.  N.  Lat.  49.  32. 

WORMING  of  dogs.  All  fpaniels  have  certain  firings 
under  their  tongues,  by  moft  called  a  worm ;  this  muft  be 
taken  out  when  they  are  about  two  months  old,  with  the  help 
of  a  ffiarp  knife  to  flit  it,  and  a  fhoemaker's  awl  to  raife  it  up  ; 
you  muft  be  careful  to  take  all  out,  or  elfe  your  pains  is  to  little 
purpofe  ■,  for  till  then  he  will  be  hardly  ever  fat  and  right,  in 
regard  the  worm  or  firing  will  grow  foul  and  troublefome,  and 
hinder  his  reft  and  eating.  This  operation  is  generally  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  preventive  of  madnefs  in  dogs,  or  at  lead,  as 
difabling  them,  if  mad,  from  biting  in  that  condition. 

WORhllUS  (Olaus),  a  learned  Danifti  phyfician,  born  in 
1588  at  Arhufen  in  Jutland.  After  beginning  his  ftudies  at 
home,  he  ftudied  at  feveral  foreign  univerfities,  and  travelled 
to  various  parts  of  Europe  for  improvement.  He  returned  to 
his  native  country  in  1613,  and  was  made  profeffor  of  the 
belles-lettres  in  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen.  In  1615  he 
was  tranflated  to  the  chair  of  the  Greek  profeffor  j  and  in 
1624  to  the  profefforfliip  of  phyfic,  which  he  held  to  his  death. 
Thefe  oecupations  did  not  hinder  him  from  prabtifing  in  his 
profeffion,  and  from  being  the  falhionable  phyfician  :  the  king 
and  court  of  Denmark  always  employed  him  ;  and  Chriflian 
IV.  as  a  recompenfe  for  his  fervices,  conferred  on  him  a  ea- 
nonry  of  Lunden.  He  publifhed  home  pieces  on  fubjebts  re¬ 
lating  to  his  profeffion,  leveral  works  in  defence  of  Ariftotle’s 
philofophy,  and  feveral  concerning-the  antiquities  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  ;  for  which  latter  he  is  principally  regarded,  as 
they  are  very  learned,  and  contain  many  curious  particulars. 
He  died  in  1654. 

AVORMWOOD,  in  botany.  See  Artemisia. 

WORSHIP  of  God  ( cult  us  Dei  J,  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  what  we  otherwife  call  religion.  This  worfhip  confifts 
in  paying  a  due  refpebt,  veneration,  and  homage  to  the  Deity, 
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under  ascertain  expectation  of  reward.  And  this  internal  rc- 
fpeft,  Sec.  is  to  be  (liown  and  teltified  by  external  adds  5  as 
prayers,  facrittces,  thankfgivings,  & c. 

As  Chrifiian  worth  ip  confifts  of  prayers  and  praifes,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  fame  debate  whether  it  is  mod  properly  per¬ 
formed  by  preconcerted  forms  or  liturgies,  or  by  extempora¬ 
neous  addreffes  to  the  Almighty.  Both  thefe  modes  have 
their  advantages  and  difadvantages  ;  and  by  the  facred  writers 
neither  of  them  ispreferibed  in  oppofition  to  the  other. 

The  advantages  of  a  liturgy  are,  that  it  prevents  abfurd, 
extravagant,  or  impious  addrefles  to  God,,  which  the  folly  or 
enthufiai'ra  of  individuals  mud  always  be  in  danger  of  produc¬ 
ing  ;  it  gives  the  congregation  an  opportunity  of  joining  in 
the  prayers  which  are  put  up  for  them,  which  they  cannot 
pottibly  do  in  a  feries  of  extemporaneous  petitions,  dnee  before 
they  can  affent  to  any  one  of  thefe  and  make  it  their  own, 
their  attention  is  neceifarily  called  away,  to  that  which  fuc- 
ceeds  it ;  and  it  relieves  the  clergyman  from  the  labour  of 
composition,  which  feems  incompatible  with  that  fervour 
which  conftitutes  the  fpirit  of  devotion. 

The  difadvantages  of  a  fixed  liturgy,  which  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  extemporary  prayer,  are  principally  two.  The 
form;,  compofed  in  one  age  mud,  by  the  unavoidable  change 
of  language,  circumdances,  and  opinions,  become  in  forne  de¬ 
gree  unfit  for  another ;  and  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the 
fame  form  of  words  is  very  apt  to  produce  inattentive  laditude 
in  the  congregation.  Would  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  take  that  liberty  which  is  allowed  them  in  the  bidding 
prayer  before  fermon,  perhaps  the  fervice  of  that  church  would 
unite  in  itfclf  all  the  advantages  both  of  liturgicand  extempo¬ 
rary  worfhip.  We  have  only  to  add  on  this  fubjeit,  that  pub¬ 
lic  prayers,  whether  precompofed  or  not,  ought  to  be  compen¬ 
dious  ;  that  they  ought  to  exprefs  jud  conceptions  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  attributes  ;  recite  fuch  wants  as  the  congregation  are 
likely  to  feel,  and  no  other ;  that  they  ought  to  contain  as  few 
controverted  propofitions  as  polfible;  and  that,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  offence,  the  pompous  dyle  of  the Jiatc  fhould  be 
laid  afide  in  our  prayers  for  the  king  and  all  that  are  in  autho¬ 
rity  ;  becaufe  in  every  aft  which  carries  the  mind  to  God,  hu¬ 
man  greatnefs  mud  be  annihilated. 

WORT,  the  infufion  of  malt,  of  which  beer  is  made.  The 
ufes  of  this  infufion  in  common  affairs  are  well  known.  By 
Dr.  M‘ Bride  it  has  lately  been  found  to  have  a  drong  antifep- 
tic  virtue,  and  to  be  ufeful  in  preventing  the  feurvy  and  other 
dileafes  to  which  failors  are  liable;  which  was  confirmed  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  late  voyages.  See  M‘Bride’s  Elfay  on 
the  Means  of  Preferring  the  Health  of  Seamen. 

WOTTON  (Sir  Henry),  an  eminent  writer,  was  the  fon  of 
Thomas  Wotton,  efq.  and  was  born  in  1568.  He  ftudied  for 
feme  time,  at  New  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to 
Queen’s  College,  where  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  logic  and 
philofophy  wrote  a  tragedy  for  the  ufeof  that  college,  called 
Tancredo ;  and  afterwards  received  the  degree  of  matter  of 
arts.  After  this,  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  travelled  into 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  and  having  fpent  about  nine 
years  abroad,  he  returned  to  England,  and  became  fecretary  to 
Robert  earl  of  Effex,  with  whom  he  continued  till  that  earl 
was  apprehended  for  high-treafon.  He  then  retired  to  Flo¬ 
rence,  where  he  became  known  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  who  fent  him  privately  with  letters  to  James  VI.  king 
of  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  Ottavio  Baldi,  to  inform  that 
king  of  a  defign  againft  his  life.  Some  months  after  he  went 
back  to  Florence;  but  King  James  coming  to  the  pollelfion  of 
the  crown  of  England,  Mr.  Wotton  returned  home,  was  knight¬ 
ed  by  his  majetty,  and  fent  ambaffador  to  the  republic  of  Ve¬ 
nice  ;  and  afterwards  was  employed  in  many  other  embattles, 
to  that  and  other  courts  5  but  the  only  reward  he  obtained  for 
Vot.X. 


thefe  feavices  was  his  having  the  provoftttiip  of  Eton  conferred 
upon  him  ahout  the  year  1623,  which  he  kept  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1639.  After  his  deceafe  fome  of  bis  ma- 
nulcripts  and  printed  tracts  were  pubiifihed  together  in  a  vo¬ 
lume,  entitled  Religuioe  W ottoniance. 

Wotton  (William),  an  Englifh  divine,  was  the  fon  of  Mr. 
Henry  Wotton,  rector  ofWrentham,  in  Suffolk,  a  man  of 
confiderabie  learning,  and  well  fkilled  in  the  Oriental  tongues. 
He  was  born  at  Wrentham  the  13th  of  Auguft,  1666;  and 
was  educated  by  bis  father.  He  was  admitted  of  Catharine- 
hall,  Cambridge,  in  April,  1676,  fome  months  before  he  was 
ten  years  old.  His  progrefs  in  learning  was  anfwerable  to  the 
expectations  conceived  of  him.  He  not  only  underftood  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  but  alfo  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sy¬ 
riac,  and  Chaldee :  his  fkilltoo  in  arts  and  feiences,  in  geogra¬ 
phy,  logic,,  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  chronology,  was 
equally  great.  In  1679  he  took  the  degree  of  B  A.  when  he 
was  but  twelve  years  and  five  months  old.  Dr.  William 
Lloyd,  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  took  him  as  afliftant  in  making 
the  catalogue  of  his  library,  and  carried  him  to  St.  Afaph. 
Upon  his  return,  Dr.  Turner,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ely,  pro¬ 
cured  him  by  his  intereft  a  fellowfhip  in  St.  John's  College  ; 
and,  in  1691,  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity.  The  fame 
year,  Bifhop  Lloyd  gave  him  the  finecure  of  Liandrillo  in  Den- 
bighfiiire.  He  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  then  fearetary  of  ttate,  who,  in  1693,  prefented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Middleton  Keynes  in  Buckinghamfhire. 
In  1694  he  publifhed  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Learning;  and  afterwards  a  Defence  of  the  fame,  it 
being  fatirized  by  Swift.  In  1718  he  produced  his  Mif- 
cellaneous  Difcourfes  relating  to  the  Traditions  and  Ufages  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  &c.  in  2  vols.  8vo.  befides  leveral 
other  traCts,  fermons,  &rc.  After  his  death,  which  happened 
Feb.  13,  1726,  his  tranflation  of  the  Welfli  Laws  came  out  ; 
a  very  laborious  work ;  alfo  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the> 
Confutton  of  Languages  at  Babel;  Advice  to  a  l oung  Stu¬ 
dent,  &c. 

WOUNDS.  See  Surgery. 

Wounds,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

WRASSE,  or  old  wife,  in  ichthyology.  Seel.ABRUS. 

WREATH,  in  heraldry,  a  roll  of  fine  linen  or  filk  (like 
that  of  a  Turkifh  turban),  confifting  of  the  colours  borne  in 
thcefcutcheon,  placed  in  an  atchievement  between  the  helmet 
and  the  crett,  and  immediately  fupporting  the  creft. 

WRECK,  or  Shipwreck,  the  deftruCtion  of  a  fliip  by 
rocks  or  (hallows  at  fea.  By  the  ancient  common  law,  where 
any  fliip  was  loft  at  fea,  and  the  goods  or  cargo  were  thrown 
upon  the  land,  thefe  goods,  fo  wrecked,  were  judged  to  belong 
to  the  king  :  for  it  was  held,  that,  by  the  lots  of  the  fliip,  all 
property  was  gone  out  of  the  original  owner.  But  this  was 
undoubtedly  adding  lorrow  to  forrow,  and  was  conlbnant  nei¬ 
ther  to  realon  nor  humanity.  Wherefore  it  was  firft  ordained 
by  King  Henry  I.  that  if  any  perfon  efcapcd  alive  out  of  the 
fliip,  it  fhould  be  no  wreck  ;  and  afterwards  King  Henry  II. 
by  his  charter;  declared,  that  if  on  the  coafts  of  either  Eng¬ 
land,  PoiCtou,  Oleron,  or  Galcony,  any  fliip  fhould  be  diftrefl- 
ed,  and  either  man  or  beaft  fhould  efcape,  or  be  found  therein 
alive,  the  goods  fhould  remain  to  the  owners,  if  they  claimed 
them  within  three  months  ;  but  otherwile  fliould  be  elteemcd 
a  wreck,  and  fliould  belong  to  the  king,  or  other  lord  of  the 
franchil'c.  This  was  again  confirmed  with  improvements  by 
King  Richard  I.;  who,  in  the  fccond  vear  of  his  reign,  not 
only  eftablilhed  thefe  concettions,  by  ordaining  that  the  owner, 
it  he  was  fliipwrcckt  d  and  cfcaped,  omnes  resfuas  liberas ,  et 
quietas  hah ret,  hut  alfo,  that  if  he  periflied,  his  children,  or  in 
default  of  them,  his  brethren  and  titters,  fhould  retain  the  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  in  default  of  brother  or  fitter,  then  the  goods 
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Should  remain  to  the  king  *.  And  the  law,  4s  laid  down  by 
Brafton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ieems  dill  to  have  improved 
in  its  equity.  For  then,  if  not  only  a  dog  (for  indance) 
efcaped,  by  which  the  owner  might  be  difcevered,  but  if  any 
certain  mark  were  fet  on  the  goods,  by  which  they  might  be 
known  again,  it  was  held  to  be  no  wreck.  And  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  mod  agreeable  to  reafon  ;  the  rational  claim  of  the  king 
being  only  totinded  upon  this,  that  the  true  owner  cannot  be 
afcertained.  Afterwards,  in  the  fird  datute  of  Wedminder, 
the  time  of  limitation  of  claims,  given  by  the  charter  of 
Henry  II.  is  extended  to  a  year  and  a  day,  according  to  the 
ufage  of  Normandy  :  and  it  enadls,  that  if  any  man,  a  dog, 
or  a  cat,  efcape  alive,  the  velTel  fhall  not  be  adjudged  a  wreck. 
T e  animals,  as  in  Brahton,  are  only  put  for  examples;  for 

s  now  held,  that  not  only  if  any  live  thing  efcape,  but  if 
roof  can  be  made  of  the  property  of  any  of  the  goods  or  lad¬ 
ing  which  come  to  fhore,  they  (hall  not  be  forfeited  as  wreck. 
The  datute  further  ordains,  that  the  dierid' of  the  county  (hall 
be  bound  to  keep  the  goods  a  year  and  a  day  (as  in  France 
for  one  year,  agreeable  to  the  maritime  laws  of  Oieron,  and 
in  Holland  for  a  year  and  a  half),  that  if  any  man  can  prove 
a  property  in  them,  either  in  his  own  right  or  by  right  of  rc- 
prelentation,  they  fhall  be  redored  to  him  without  delay ;  but 
rf  no  fuch  property  be  proved  within  that  time,  they  then 
fhall  be  the  king’s.  If  the  goods  are  of  a  perifhable  nature, 
the  lheriff  may  lell  them,  and  the  money  fhall  be  liable  in  their 
dead.  This  revenue  of  wrecks  is  frequently  granted  out  to 
lords  of  manors  as  a  royal  franchise ;  and  if  any  one  be  thus 
entitled  to  wrecks  in  his  own  land,  and  the  king’s  goods  are 
wrecked  thereon,  the  king  may  claim  them  at  any  time,  even 
after  the  year  and  day. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  order  to  conflitute  a  legal 
wreck,  the  goods  mud  come  to  land.  If  they  continue  at  lea, 
the  law  diltinguifhes  them  by  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  ap¬ 
pellations  of  jetfam,  JlutJam,  and  ligan.  Jetfam  is  where  goods 
are  cad  into  the  lea,  and  there  fink  and  remain  under  water  : 
•flotfam  is  where  they  continue  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the 
waves  :  ligan  is  where  they  are  funk  in  the  lea,  but  tied  to  a 
cork  or  buoy,  in  order  to  be  found  again.  Thefe  are  alfo  the 
king’s,  if  no  owner  appears  to  claim  them  ;  but  if  any  owner 
appears,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  polTellion.  For  even  if 
they  be  call  overboard,  without  any  mark  or  buoy,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  fhip,  the  owner  is  not,  by  this  act  of  neceffity,  con- 
dimed  to  have  renounced  his  property  :  much  lei’s  can  things 
ligan  be  l'uppofed  to  be  abandoned,  dnee  the  owner  has  done 
all  in  his  power  to  ali’ert  and  retain  his  property.  Thefe  three 
are  therefore  accounted  l'o  far  a  dil'tindl  thing  from  the  former, 
that  by  the  king’s  grant  to  a  man  of  wrecks,  things  jetfam, 
flotfam,  and  ligan,  will  not  pal's. 

W recks,  in  their  legal  acceptation,  are  at  prefent  not  very 
frequent  :  for  if  any  goods  come  to  land,  it  rarely  happens, 
fince  the  improvement  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  corre- 
ipondence,  that  the  owner  is  not  able  to  abort  his  property 
within  the  year  and  day  limited  by  law.  And  in  order  to  pre- 
lerve  this  property  entire  for  him,  and  ifpoffible  to  prevent 
wrecks  at  all,  our  laws  have  made  many  very  humane  regula¬ 
tions  ;  in  a  l'pirit  quite  oppotite  to  thofe  lavage  laws  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  all  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  and 
a  few  years  ago  were  (till  laid  to  iubfilt  on  thecoaits  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea,  permitting  the  inhabitants  to  feize  on  whatever  they 
could  get  as  lawful  prize ;  or,  as  an  author  of  their  own  ex- 
}. redes  it,  “  in  nauj'ragorum  mjeria  ct  cahmitale  tanquam  •cul¬ 
t-ires  adpnedain  enrrere.1’  For  by  the  Itatute  27  Edw.  III. 


c.  13.  if  any  fhip  be  loft  on  the  fhore,  and  the  goods  come  to 
land  (which  cannot,  fays  the  ftatute,  be  called  wreck),  they 
fhall  be  prelently  delivered  to  the  merchants,  paying  only  a 
real'onable  reward  to  thofe  that  Caved  and  preferved  them, 
which  is  entitled  falvage.  Alfo  by  the  common  law,  if  any 
perfons  (other  than  the  fheriff )  take  any  goods  fo  call  oalhore, 
which  are  not  legal  wreck,  the  owners  might  have  a  commif- 
fion  to  enquire  and  find  them  out,  and  compel  them  to  make 
reftitution.  And  by  12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  18  confirmed  by  4 
Geo.  I.  c.  12.  in  order  to  a  (fill  the  ditlrefled,  and  prevent  the 
fcandalous  illegal  practices  on  fome  of  our  fea-coafts  (too  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  on  the  Baltic),  it  is  enabled,  that  all  head  officers 
and- others  of  towns  near  the  fea,  fhall,  upon  application  .made 
to  them,  fummon  as  many  hands  as  are  necelfary,  and  fend 
them  to  the  relief  of  any  fhip  in  diltrefs,  on  forfeiture  of  109/. 
and,  in  cafe  of  alliltance  given,  falvage  fhall  be  paid  by  the 
owners,  to  be  aflelTed  by  three  neighbouring  jullices.  All  per¬ 
fons  that  fecrete  any  goods  (hall  forfeit  their  treble  value  ;  and 
if  they  wilfully  do  any  atl  whereby  the  (hip  is  loll  or  deltroyed, 
by  making  holes  in  her,  Healing  her  pumps,  or  otberwife*  they 
are  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Lallly,  by  the 
Itatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  plundering  any  veil'd,  either  in  dif- 
trefs  or  wrecked,  and  whether  any  living  creature  be  on  board 
or  not  (for  whether  wreck  or  otherwile,  it  is  clearly  nut  the 
property  of  the  populace),  fuch  plundering  or  preventing  the 
efcape  of  any  perfon  that  endeavours  to  fave  his  life,  or  wound¬ 
ing  him  with  intent  to  deflroy  him,  or  putting  out  falfe  lights 
in  order  to  bring  any  velfel  into  danger,  are  all  declared  to  be- 
capital  felonies;  in  like  manner  as  the  dellroying  of  trees, 
ltceples,  or  other  Hated  fea-marks,  is  punilhed  by  the  flatute 
8  Eliz.  c.  13.  with  a  forfeiture  of  100/.  or  outlawry.  More¬ 
over  by  the  ftatute  of  Geo.  II.  pilfering  any  goods  caft  alhore 
is  declared  to  be  petty  larceny ;  and  many  other  falutary  regu¬ 
lations  are  made,  for  the  more  effedlually  preferring  (hips  of 
any  nation  in  dillrefs. 

By  the  civil  law,  todellroy  perfons  Ihipwreclced,  or  prevent 
their  Caving  the  fhip,  is  capital.  And  to  Heal  even  a  plank 
from  a  veiiel  in  dillrefs  or  wrecked,  makes  the  party  liable  to 
anl'wer  for  the  whole  fhip  and  cargo.  The  laws  alfo  of  the 
VVitigoths,  and  the  moll  early  Neapolitan  conllitutions,  pir- 
nilhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity  all  thofe  who  neglebled  to  af- 
ilfl  any  fhip  in  diftrels,  or  plundered  any  goods  call  on  (bore. 

WREN,  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 

Wren  (Sir  Chriltopher),  a  great  philofopher,  and  one  of 
the  moll  learned  and  moft  eminent  architects  of  his  age,  was 
the  fon  of  Chrillophcr  Wren,  dean  of  Windfor,  and  was  born 
in  1632.  He  Hudied  at  Wadham  College  in  Oxford  ;  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1653,  and  was  ehofen 
fellow  of  All  Souls  College.  When  very  young  he  dilcovered 
a  furpriling  genius  for  the  mathematics;  in  which  fcience  he 
made  great  advances  before  he  was  lixteen  yea's  old.  In  1657. 
he  was  made  profellor  of  attronomy  at  Grefham  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  which  he  religned  in  1660,  on  his  being  cholen  to  the  Sa- 
vilian  profelforlhip  of  aftronomy  in  Oxford  :  he  was  the  next 
year  created  doblor  of  laws,  and  in  1663  was  elected  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  commitlioners  for  the 
reparation  of  St.  Paul’s;  and  in  1665  travelled  into  France, 
to  examine  the  moll  beautiful  edifices  there,  when  he  made 
many  curious  obfervations.  At  his  return  to  England,  he 
drew  a  noble  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  after  the 
fire,  which  he  {ire  fen  ted  to  parliament ;  and,  upon  the  deccale 
of  Sir  John  Denham  in  1&6S,  was  made  fur  veyor- general  of 
his  majelty’s  works  ;  and  from  that  time  had  the  diredtion  of 


*  In  like  manner  Conftantine  the  Great,  finding  that  by  the  imperial  law  the  revenue  of  wrecks  was  given  to  the  prince’s 
trealury  or  nlcue,  refrained  it  by  an  edict  (Cod.  11.  5.  1.),  and  ordered  them  to  remain  to  the  owners ;  adding  this  humane 
expostulation  :  <(  Gaol  enim  jus  habet  fife  us  in  aliena  ealamitate,  ut  de  re  tarn  luCtuola  compendium  fcctetu.r  ?" 
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a  great  number  of  public  edifices,  by  which  he  acquired  the  in  all  the  king’s  writs  are  framed.  It  is  a  mandatory  letter1 
highell  reputation.  He  built  the  magnificent  theatre  at  Ox-  from  the  king  in  parchment,  fealtd  with  his  great  feal,  and  di¬ 
ford,  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St.  Stephen  Wal-  rented  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county  wherein  the  injury  is  com- 
brook,  and  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  the  Momfment,  the  modern  m  it  ted,  or  l'uppofed  fo  to  be,  requiring  him  to  command  the 
part  of  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  Chclfea  College,  one  of  wrong-doer  or  party  accufed,  either  to  do  jullice  to  the  com- 
thc  wings  of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  and  many  other  beautiful  plainant,  or  elfe  to  appear  in  court,  and  anfwer  the  accufatioit 
edifices.  He  was  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  one  of  the  againll  him.  Whatever  the  fheriff  does  in  purfuance  of  this 
coinmifiioners  of  Chelfea  College,  and  twice  member  of  par-  writ,  he  muff  return  or  certify  to  the  court  of  common-pleas, 
liament ;  firft  for  Plymouth  in  Devonfhire,  and  then  for  Mel-  together  with  the  writ  itfelf :  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
comb  Regis  in  the  fame  county;  but  in  1 7 1 S  was  removed  jurifdi&ion  of  that  court,  being  the  king’s  warrant  for  the 
from  his  place  of  furveyor-general.  He  died  in  1723,  and  judges  to  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the  caufe.  For  it; 
was  interred  in  the  vault  under  St.  Paul’s.  was  a  maxim  introduced  by  the  Normans,  that  there  fhould 

This  great  man  alfo  diltinguiihed  himfclf  by  many  curious  be  no  proceedings  in  common-pleas  before  the  king’s  jufticei 
inventions  and  difeoveries  in  natural  philofophy  ;  and,  among  without  his  original  writ;  becaule  they  held  it  unfit  that  thofe 
many  others,  contrived  an  inffrument  for  mealuring  the  quan-  juftices,  being  only  the  fubftitutes  of  the  crown,  fhould  take 
tity  of  rain  that  falls  on  any  fpace  of  land  for  a  year;  he  in-  cognizance  of  any  thing  but  what  was  thus  exprefsly  referred, 
vented  many  ways  of  making  agronomical  obfervatiohs  more  to  their  judgment.  However,  in  fmall  a6tions,  below  the 
accurate  and  cafy  ;  and  was  the  firft  author  of  the  anatomical  value  of  forty  fhillings,  which  arc  brought  in  the  court-baron 
experiment  of  injecting  liquors  into  the  veins  of  animals,  See.  or  county-court,  no  royal  writ  is  neceliary ;  but  the  founda- 
He  tranflated  into  Latin  Mr.  Oughtred's  IJoroiogiograp/iica  tion  of  luch  i u its  continue  to  be  (as  in  the  times  of  the 
Gcometrica ;  and  wrote  a  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saxons),  not  by  original  writ,  but  by  plaint ;  that  is,  by  a 
Salilbury,  and  other  pieces.  After  his  death  his  pollhumous  private  memorial  tendered  in  open  court  to  the  judge,  wherein 
works  and  draughts  were  publifhed  by  his  fon.  the  party  injured  lets  forth  his  caufe  of  action  :  and  the  judge 

WRESTLING,  a  kind  of  combat  or  engagement  between  is  bound  of  common  right  to  adminitter  jullice  therein,  with- 
two  perfons  unarmed,  body  to  body,  to  prove  their  ftrength  out  any  fpecial  mandate  from  the  king.  Now  indeed  even 
and  dexterity,  and  try  which  can  throw  his  opponent  to  the  the  royal  writs  are  held  to  be  demandable  of  common  right, 
ground.  W refiling  is  an  exercile  of  very  great  antiquity  and  on  paying  the  ufual  fees  :  for  any  delay  in  the  granting  them, 
fame.  It  was  in  ufe  in  the  heroic  age ;  witnefs  Hercules,  who  or  letting  an  unufual  or  exorbitant  price  upon  them,  would 
wrelllcd  with  Antreus.  It  continued  a  long  time  in  the  highell  be  a  breach  of  magna  charta,  c.  29.  “  nulli  vendemus,  nulli 
repute,  and  had  confiderable  rewards  and  honours  affigned  to  negabimus,  aut  differemus  juflitiani  vel  reftum.” 
it  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  the  cuftom  for  the  Athletae  to  Original  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory  ;  or,  in 
anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  to  give  the  lefs  hold  to  their  anta-  the  language  of  our  law,  they  are  either  a  prcccipe,  or  a  fi  te. 
gonilts.  Lycurgus  ordered  the  Spartan  maids  to  wrcllle  in  fecerit Jecurum.  The  prcccipe  is  in  the  alternative,  command- 
public  quite  naked,  in  order,  as  it  is  obferved,  to  break  them  ing  the  defendant  to  do  the  thing  required,  or  (how  the  rea- 
of  their  too  much  delicacy  and  niccnefs,  to  make  them  appear  fon  wherefore  he  hath  not  done  it.  The  ufe  of  this  writ  is 
more  robufl,  and  to  familiarize  the  people,  St c.  to  luch  uudi-  where  fomething  certain  is  demanded  by  the  plaintiff,  which 
ties.  is  in  the  power  of  the  defendant  himfelf  to  perform  ;  as,  to 

WRIT,  in  law,  fignifies,  in  general,  the  king’s  precept  in  reltore  the  polleflion  of  land,  to  pay  a  certain  liquidated  debt,, 
writing  under  feal,  billing  out  of  fome  court,  diredted  to  the  to  perform  a  fpecific  covenant,  to  render  an  account,  and  the 
lhci  iff  or  oihc-r  officer,  and  commanding  lbmcthing  to  be  done  like  ;  in  all  which  cafes  the  writ  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
m  relation  to  a  fuit  or  adlion,  or  giving  commilhon  to  have  prcccipe  or  command,  to  do  thus,  or  fhow  caufe  to  the  con- 
ti'.e  fame  done.  And,  according  to  Fitzherbcrt,  a  writ  is  faid  trary  ;  giving  the  defendant  his  choice  to  redrefs  the  injury  or 
to  he  a  formal  letter  of  the  king  in  parchment,  fealed  with  Hand  the  fuit.  The  other  fpecies  of  original  writs  is  called  a 
hisTeal,  and  diredted  to  fome  judge,  officer,  or  miniffer,  &c.  f‘ ) eceiit  te  feiurum,  from  the  words  of  the  writ  ;  which  diredls 
at  the  fuit  of  a  fubjedt,  for  the  caufe  briefly  exprefled,  which  the  Iheriff  to  caufe  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court,  without 
>s  to  be  determined  in  the  proper  court  according  to  law.  any  option  given  him,  provided  the  plaintiff  gives  the  fheriff 

W hits,  in  civil  affirms,  are  either  original  or  judicial :  ori-  fecurity  effedlually  to  profecute  his  claim.  This  writ  is  in  ufe 
ginal  arc  luch  as  are  iffued  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  the  where  nothing  is  lpecifically  demanded,  but  only  a  fatisfadliorr 
Summoning  of  a  defendant  to  appear,  and  are  granted  before  in  general ;  to  obtain  which,  and  miniller  complete  redrefs, 
the  fuit  is  commenced,  in  order  to  begin  the  fame ;  and  ;udi-  the  intervention  of  fome  judicature  is  neceliary.  Such  are 
cff.l  writs  iflue  out  of  the  court  where  the  original  is  returned,  writs  of  trefpafs,  or  on  the  cafe,  wherein  no  debt  or  other 
after  the  fuit  is  begun.  See  Process.  fpecific  thing  is  l'ued  for  in  certain,  but  only  damages  to  be  af- 

1  he  original  writ  is  the  foundation  of  the  fuit.  See  Suit,  felled  by  a  jury.  For  this  end  the  defendant  is  immediately 
When  a  perfon  hath  received  an  injury,  and  thinks  it  worth  called  upon  to  appear  in  court,  provided  the  plaintiff  gives 
his  while  to  demand  a  fatisfaflion  for  it,  he  is  to  confider  with  good  fecurity  of  prolecuting  his  claim.  Both  fpecies  o  1  writs 
himfelf,  cr  take  advice,  what  redrefs  the  law  has  given  for  that  are  tefted,  or  witneffed,  in  the  king’s  own  name;  “witnefs 
injury;  and  thereupon  is  to  make  application  or  fuit  to  the  ourfelf  at  Weftminfter,”  or  wherever  the  chancery  may  be 
crown,  the  fountain  of  all  jullice,  for  that  particular  fpecific  held. 

remedy  which  he  is  determined  or  adviled  to  purine.  As  for  The  fecurity  here  fpoken  of,  to  be  given  by  the  plaintiff 
money  due  on  bond,  an  action  of  debt ;  for  goods  detained  for  profecuting  his  claim,  is  common  to  both  writs,  though 
without  force,  an  action  of  detinue  or  1  voter ;  or,  if  taken  with  it  gives  denomination  only  to  the  latter.  The  whole  of  it  is 
force,  an  action  of  trefpufs  ri  et  armix ;  or,  to  try  Ihe  title,  of  at  prelent  become  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  and  John  Doe  and 
lands,  a  writ  of  entry  or  aftion  of  trefpafs  in  ejedlment ;  or  for  Richard  Roe  are  always  returned  as  the  {landing  pledges  for 
any  confequential  injury  received,  a  fpccial  action  on  the  cafe,  this  purpol’e.  The  ancient  ule  ot  them  was  to  anfwer  lor  the 
To  this  end  he  is  to  hie  out,  or  pnrehafe  by  paying  the  Rated  plaintiff,  who  in  cafe  he  brought  an  action  without  cattle,  or 
fee  s,  a n  original,  or  original  writ,  from  the  court  of  chancery,  failed  in  the  profccution  ol  it  when  brought,  was  liable  to  art 
which  i*.  the  qfficiwjujiilhc,  the  fliop  or  mint  of  juftice,  where-  amercement  .from  the  crown  for  railing  a  falfe  acculatlun  > 
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and  fo  the  form'of  the  judgment  ft  ill  is.  In  like  manner,  as 
by  the  Gothic  constitutions  no  perfon  was  permitted  today  a 
complaint  againd  another,  niji  J'ub  J’criptura  aut  Jpuiftcationc 
trium  tefiium,  quod  uftionem  vellet  perfequi :  and,  as  by  the  laws 
of  Sancho  I.  king  of  Portugal,  damages  were  given  againlt  a 
plaintiff  who  profocuted  a  grounalels  atrion. 

The  day  on  which  the  defendant  is  ordered  to  appear  in 
court,  and  on  which  the  fheriff  is  to  bring  in  the  writ,  and 
report  how  far  he  has  obeyed  it,  is  called  the  return  of  the 
writ ;  i-t  being  then  returned  by  him  to  the  king’s  juftices  at 
Wedminder.  And  it  is  always  made  returnable  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  at  lead  15  days  from  the  date  or  tell,  that  the 
defendant  may  have  time  to  come  up  to  Wedminder,  even 
from  the  mod  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  upon  f'ome 
day  in  one  of  the  four  terms,  in  which  the  court  fils  for  the 
difpatch  of  buduefs. 

WRITING,  the  art  or  add  of  fignifying  and  conveying  our 
ideas  to  others,  by  letter*  or  characters  vidble  to  the  eye.  See 
Composition,  Grammar,  and  Languagf.  The  mod 
ancient  remains  of  writing,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
us,  are  upon  hard  fubltances,  fuch  as  ftones  and  metals,  which 
were  uled  by  the  ancients  for  edi<ds  and  matters  of  public  no¬ 
toriety  :  the  decalogue  was  written  on  two  tables  of  done ; 
but  this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  for  it  was  ufed 
by  mod  of  the  eadern  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  and  therefore  the  ridicule  which  Voltaire  attempts 
to  cad  upon  that  part  of  the  book  of  Genefis,  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  commanded  to  write  the  law  on  dones,  is  abfurd;  for 
what  is  there  faid  by  no  means  implies,  that  other  materials 
might  not  be  ufed  on  common  occafions.  The  laws  penal, 
civil,  and  ceremonial,  among  the  Greeks,  were  engraven  on 
tables  of  brafs,  which  were  called  Cyibes. 

We  find  that  wood  was  alfo  ufed  for  writing  on  in  different 
countries.  In  the  Sloanian  library  (N°  4852.)  are  fix  fpeci- 
mens  of  Kufic  writing,  on  boards  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and  fix  inches  in  depth.  The  Chinefe,  before  the  invention 
of  paper,  wrote  or  engraved  with  an  iron  tool  upon  thin 
boards  or  on  bamboo.  Pliny  fays,  that  table  books  of  wood 
were  in  ufe  before  the  time  of  Homer.  Thefe  table  books 
were  called  by  the  Romans  pugillares.  The  wood  was  cut 
into  thin  dices,  and  finely  plained  and  polifhed.  The  writing 
was1  at  fird  upon  the  bare  wood,  with  an  iron  indrument 
called  a  Jiyle.  In  later  times  thefe  tables  were  ufually  waxed 
over,  and  written  upon  with  that  indrument.  The  matter 
written  upon  the  tables  which  were  thus  waxed  over  was  eafily 
effaced,  and  by  fmoothing  the  wax  new  matter  might  be 
fubdituted  in  the  place  of  what  had  been  written  before.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  continued  the  ufe  of  waxed  table  books 
long  after  the  ufe  of  papyrus,  leaves,  and  duns,  became 
common,  becaufe  they  were  fo  convenient  for  correcting  ex¬ 
temporary  compodtions. 

Table  books  of  ivory  are  dill  ufed  for  memorandums,  but 
they  are  commonly  written  upon  with  black  lead  pencils. 
The  praCtice  of  writing  on  table  books  covered  with  wax 
was  not  entirely  laid  afide  till  the  commencement  of  the  14th 
century. 

The  bark  of  trees  was  alfo  ufed  for  writing  by  the  ancients, 
and  is  fo  dill  in  feveral  parts  of  Alia.  The  fame  thing  may 
he  faid  of  the  leaves  of  trees.  It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  the  ufe 
of  parchment  'and  vellum,  papyrus  and  paper,  for  writing; 
it  is  too  well  known.  'The  method  of  fabricatihg  thefe  tub- 
dances  has  been  already  deferibed  as  they  occurred  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  .  •  . 

It  is  obvious,  that  when  men  wrote,  or  rather  engraved,  on 
hard  fubdances,  indruments  of  metal  were  necedary,  fnch  as 
the  chifel  and  the  dylus  ;  but  the  latter  was  chiefly  ufed  for 
writing  upon  boards^  waxed  tablets,  or  on  bark. 


When  the  ancients  wrote  on  fofter  materials  than  wood  or 
metal,  other  indruments  were  ufed  for  writing  with,  of  which 
reeds  and  canes  teem  to  have  been  the  fird.  Reeds  and  canes 
are  dill  ufed  as  internments  for  writing  with  by  the  Tartars, 
the  Indians,  the  Perfians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Greeks.  Pen¬ 
cils  made  of  hair  are  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  for  their  writing  : 
they  drd  liquify  their  ink,  and  dip  their  pencils  into  it.  Hair- 
pencils  have  likewife  been  ufed  for  writing  in  Europe.  Large 
capital  letters  were  made  with  them  from  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  till  the  16th  century.  After  the  invention  of 
printing  they  were  drawn  by  the  illuminators.  Quills  o'f 
geefe,  fwans,  peacocks,  crows,  and  other  birds,  have  been 
ufed  in  thefe  wedern  parts  for  writing  with,  but  how  long  is 
not  eafy  to  afeertain.  St.  Ifidore  of  Seville,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  deferibes  a  pen  made  of  a  quill 
as  ufed  in  his  time. 

Method  of  rejloring  decayed  Writings.  In  the  77th  vol. 
of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  there  is  a  paper  on  this  fubjeCt  by  Sic 
Charles  Blagden.  One  of  the  bed  methods  he  found  upon 
experiment  to  be,  covering  the  letters  with  phlogidicated  or 
prullic  alkali,  with  the  addition  of  a  diluted  mineral  acid  3 
upon  the  application  of  which,  the  letters  changed  very 
fpeedily  to  a  deep  blue  colour,  of  great  beauty  and  intenfity-. 
To  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  colour,  which,  by  blotting 
the  parchment,  detracts  greatly  from  the  legibility,  the  alkali 
dioulcl  be  put  on  fird,  and  the  diluted  acid  added  upon  it. 
The  method  found  to  anfwer  bed  has  been,  to  lpread  the 
alkali  thin  with  a  feather  over  the  traces  of  the  letters,  and 
then  to  touch  it  gently,  as  nearly  upon  or  over  the  letters  as 
can  be  done,  with  the  diluted  acid,  by  means  of  a  feather  or  a 
bit  of  dick  cut  to  a  blunt  point.  Though  the  alkali  fhould 
occafion  no  fenfible  change  of  colour,  yet  the  moment  the  acid 
comes  upon  it,  every  trace  of  a  letter  turns  at  once  to  a  fine 
blue,  which  loon  acquires  its  full  intenfity,  and  is  beyond 
comparifon  dronger  than  the  colour  of  the  original  trace  had 
been.  If,  then,  the  corner  of  a  bit  of  blotting  paper  be  care¬ 
fully  and  dexteroufly  applied  near  the  letters,  fo  as  to  imbibe 
the  fuperduous  liquor,  the  daining  of  the  parchment  may  be 
in  a  great  meafure  avoided ;  for  it  is  this  fuperfluous  liquor 
which,  abforbing  part  of  the  colouring  matter  from  the  letters, 
becomes  a  dye  to  whatever  it  touches.  Care  mud  be  takep 
not  to  bring  the  blotting  paper  in  contaid  with  the  letters, 
bccaufe  the  colouring  matter  is  foft  whild  wet,  and  may 
eafily  be  rubbed  oft*.  The  acid  chiefly  employed  was  the  ma¬ 
rine  ;  but  both  the  vitriolic  and  nitrons  fucceed  very  well. 
They  fhould  be  fo  far  diluted  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  cor¬ 
roding  the  parchment,  after  which  the  degree  of  drength  does 
not  feem  to  ne  a  matter  of  much  nicety. 

Method  of  Copying  Writings.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Watt, 
about  16  years' ago,  invented  a  method  of  copying  writings 
very  fpeedily,  and  without  the  poflibility  of  committing  mil- 
takes.  A  piece  of  thin  unfixed  paper  is  to  he  taken  exactly 
of  the  fize  of  the  paper  to  be  copied ;  it  is  to  be  moitlcned 
with  water,  or,  what  is  better,  with  the  following  liquid  : 
Take  of  diddled  vinegar  two  pounds  weight,  diO'olve  it  in  one 
ounce  of  boracic  acid;  then  take  four  ounces  of  oyder-fhells 
calcined  to  whitenels,  and  carefully  freed  from  their  brown 
crud  ;  put  them  into  the  vinegar,  fhake  the  mixture  frequently 
for  24  hours,  then  let  it  Hand  until  it  depofits  its  fediment  ; 
filter  the  clear  part  through  unfized  paper  into  a  glafs  veflel ; 
then  add  two  ounces  of  the  bed  blue  Aleppo  galls  bruited,  and 
place  the  liquor  in  a  warm  place,  {baking  it  frequently  for 
24  hours ;  then  filter  the  liquor  again  through  unfized  paper, 
and  add  to  it  after  filtratiqn  one  quart,  ale  meafure,  of  pure 
water.  It  mud  then  lland  24  hours,  .and  be  filtered  again  if 
it  fhows  a  difpofition  to  depofit  any  fediment,  which  it  gene¬ 
rally  does,  yfhen  the  paper  has  been  wet  with  this  liquid-. 
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put  it  between  two  thick  unfized  papers  to  abforb  the  fuper- 
tiuous  moiRure  ;  then  lay  it  over  the  writing  to  be  copied,  and 
put  a  piece  of  clean  writing  paper  above  it.  Put  the  whole 
on  the  board  of  a  roRing-prel's,  and  prefs  them  through  the 
rolls,  as  is  done  in  printing  copperplates,  and  a  copy  of  the 
writing  (hall  appear  on  both  Tides  of  the  thin  moiftened 
paper;  on  one  fide  in  a  reverfed  order  and  dire&ion,  but  on 
the  other  fide  in  the  natural  order  and  direction  of  the  lines. 

WRITTEN  mountains.  See  Mountains, 

WRY-neck,  in  ornithology.  SeeJYNX. 

WURTEMBURG,  or  Wirtf.nburg,  a  fovereign  duchy 
of  Germany,  in  Suae: a  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Franconia, 
the  archbifliopric  of  Mentz,  and  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine ; 
on  the  eatt  by  the  county  of  Oeting,  the  marquifate  of  Bur- 
gau,  and  the  territory  of  Ulm  ;  on  the  foutb  by  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Hoen-Zollern,  furRenburg,  and  the  marquifate  of 
Hohenburg  ;  and  on  the  welt  by  the  palatinate  of  tire  Rhine, 
the  marquifate  of  Baden,  and  the  Black  Fureft  it  is  6c  lies 
in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth,  and  the  river  Neckar  runs 
alinoR  through  the  middle  of  it  from  iouth  to  north.  Though 
there  ape  m  >ny  mountains  and  woods,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  molt 
populous  and  fertile  countries  in  ‘Germany  producing  plenty 
of  grafs,  corn,  fruits  and  a  great  deal  of  wine  towards  the 
confines  of  the  palatinate.  There  are  alio  mines,  and  fait 
fprings,  witn  plenty  of  game  and  fifb.  It  contains  645  yil- 
lages,  88  towns,  and  26  cities,  of  which  Stutgard  is  the 
capital. 

WURTSBURG,  a  larg>  bithopric  in  Germany,  compre¬ 
hending  the  principal  part  of  Franconia.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  county  of  Henneburg,  the  duchy  ot  Coburg,  the  abbey  of 
Fuld,  the  a  chbiihopric  of  Mentz,  the  marquifate  of  Antpach, 
the  bifhopric  of  iiamberg,  and  the  county  of  Wertheim  ; 
being  aoout  miles  in  ie>  gth,  and  50  in  breadth,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  50  uailiwicks.  The  foil  is  very  fertile,  and  pro¬ 
duces  morfe  corn  and  wine  than  the  inhabitants  coniume.  G  he 
territories  of  the  bilhop  comprehend  above  400  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  of  which  he  is  fovereign,  being  one  ot  the  greateft  ec. 
clefiaftical  princes  of  the  empire. 

WURTZBURG,  a  large  and  handfome  city  of  Germany, 
and  one  of  the  principal  in  the  circle  of  Franconia.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  with  good  fortifications,  and  has  a  magnificent  palace. 
There  is  a  handfome  hofpital,  in  which  are  generally  400  poor 
men  and  women.  The  cattle  is  at  a  fmall  diRance  from  the 
city,  and  commands  it,  as  it  ltands  upon  an  eminence.  It 
communicates  with  the  city  by  a  Rone  bridge,  on  which  are 
12  Ratues,  reprefenting  as  many  faints.  The  arfenal  and  the 
cellars  of  the  bifhop  deferve  the  attention  of  the  curious.  There 
is  alfo  an  univerfity,  founded  in  1403.  It  is  leated  on  the 
river  Maine,  in  E.Long.  10.  2.  N.  Lat.  49.  40. 

WYCHERLEY  (William),  an  eminent  Englifh  comic 
poet,  and  eldeR  Ton  of  Daniel  Wycherley.,  efq.  of  Cleve  in 
Shropfhire,  was  born  about  1640.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  tent  to  France,  in  the  weflern  parts  of  which  he  refided, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Charante.  A  little  before  the  rellora- 
tion  of  Charles  II.  he  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of 
Queen’s  College  in  Oxford.  He  left  the  univerfity  without 
being  matriculated,  or  any  degree  conferred  on  him  ;  having 
been  by  Dr.  Barlow  reconciled  to  the  ProteRant  religion, 
which  he  had  a  little  before  deferted  in  his  travels.  He  after¬ 
wards  entered  himfelf  of  the  Middle-Temple ;  but  foon  quit¬ 


ted  the  dry  Rudy  of  the  law,  for  the  mufes,  and  publifhed 
four  comedies,  in  about  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  viz.  Love  in 
a  Wood,  or  St.  James’s  Park,  in  1672;  The  Genlleman- 
Dancing-MaRer,  1673;  Plain  Dealer,  in  1678;  and. 
Country  Wife,  in  1 683  Thefe  were  collected  and  printed 
together  in  1712,  8vo.  The  king  now  promifed  to  make 
him  tutor  to  his  fun,  for  which  l'ervice  1500I.  per  annum 
fhould  be  fettled  upon  him  :  but  foon  after  this  gracious  offer, 
Wycherley  loR  the  favour  of  the  king  and  of  the  courtiers,  by 
a  precipitate  marriage  with  the  eountefs  of  Drogheda,  a  young 
widow,  rich,  noble,  and  beautiful.  This  lady  was  jealous  of 
him  to  that  degree,  that  Are  could  not  endure  him  to  be  one 
moment  out  of  her  fight.  By  all  accounts  flie  led  him  a  mi- 
ferable  life,  but  made  him  fome  amends,  by  dying  in  a  rea- 
fonable  time,  and  by  fettling  her  fortune  on  him  :  but  his 
title  being  difputed  after  her  death,  the  expence  of  the  law 
and  other  incumbrances  fo  far  reduced  him,  that  not  beinnf 
able  to  latisfy  the  importunity  of  his  creditors,  he  was  fiung 
into  prifon,  where  he  languifhed  feven  years ;  nor  was  he  re¬ 
leafed,  till  James  II.  going  to  fee  his  Plain  Dealer,  was 
fo  charmed  with  the  entertainment,  that  he  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  ;  adding  withal  a  penfion 
of  200I.  per  annum,  while  he  continued  in  England.  But 
Wycherley  being  afhamed  to  givetheEarl  of  Mulg rave,  whom 
the  king  had  fent  to  demand  it,  a  full  account  of  his  debts. 
Rill  laboured  under  the  weight  of  them  till  his  father  died  ; 
and  then  too  the  eflate  that  defeended  to  him,  was  left  under 
very  uneafy  limitations,  Rnce,  being  only  a  tenant  for  life,  he 
could  not  raife  any  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  How¬ 
ever,  juR  at  the  eve  of  his  death,  he  married  a  young  gentle¬ 
woman  of  1500I.  fortune,  part  of  which  he  applied  to  the  ufes 
he  wanted  it  for.  Eleven  days  after  the  celebration  of  thefe 
nuptials,  Jan.  1,  1715,  he  died ;  and  was  interred  in  the 
vault  of  Covent-Garden  church.  Befides  the  plays  above 
mentioned,- he  publilheu  a  volume  of  poems  in  1704,  folio; 
and,  in  1728,  his  Pofihumous  Works  in  profe  and  verfe 
were  publilhed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Theobald,  in  8vo. 

WYNDHAM  (Sir  William),  defeended  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  born  about  the  year  1687,  and  fucceeded  young 
to  the  title  and  eflate  of  his  father.  On  his  return  from  his 
travels,  he  was  chofen  member  for  the  county  of  Somerfet  ; 
in  which  Ration  he  ferved  in  the  three  laR  parliaments  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  :  after  the  change  of 
the  miniRry  in  171O,  he  was  appointed  fecretary  at  war;  and 
in  1713  was  raifed  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Upon 
the  breach  between  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke, 
he  adhered  to  the  intereRs  of  the  latter.  He  was  removed 
from  his  employment  on  the  acceffion  of  George  I  and  falling 
under  fufpicion  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in,  1 7 1 5, 
was  apprehended.  He  made  his  efcape ;  a  reward  was  publifhed 
for  apprehending  him  ;  he  funendered,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  but  never  brought  to  a  trial.  After  he  regained  his 
liberty,  he  continued  in  oppofition  to  the  feveral  adminiRra- 
tions  under  which  he  lived  ;  and  died  in  1 740* 

WYKEHAM  (William  of).  See  William. 

WYE,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  vifing  on  the  confines  of 
Cardiganfinre,  and  running  fouth-eafi,  divides  the  counties 
of  Radnor  and  Brecknock  ;  then  eroding  Herefordffiire,  it 
runs  fouth,  and  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  at 
ChepRow. 
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Xor  x,  Is  the  22d  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and  a  double 
5  confonant.  It  wa9  not  ufed  by  the  Hebrews  or  an- 
Greeks  ;  for,  as  it  is  a  compound  letter,  the  ancients, 
who  ufed  great  (implicity  in  their  writings,  expreffed  this  let¬ 
ter  by  its  component  letters  cs.  Neither  have  the  Italians 
this  letter,  but  exprefs  it  by fl.  X  begins  no  word  in  our 
language  but  fuch  as  are  of  Greek  original;  and  is  in  few 
others  but  what  are  of  Latin  derivation  ;  as  perplex ,  reflexion, 
defluxion,  SrC.  We  often  exprefs  this  found  by  tingle  letters, 
as  cks,  in  backs ,  necks ;  by  Is,  in  books,  breaks ;  by  cc,  in 
acccfs,  accident;  by  ct,  action,  unction,  See.  The  Englith 
and  French  pronounce  it  like  cs  or  ks ;  the  Spaniards  like.c 
'  before  a,  viz.  Alexandro,  as  if  it  were  Alecandro.  In  nume¬ 
rals  it  exprelfeth  10,  whence  in  old  Roman  manuferipts  it  is 
ufed  for  denarius ;  and  as  fuch  feems  to  be  made  of  two  V’s 
placed  one  over  the  other.  When  a  dath  is  added  over  it, 
thus  x,  it  (ignifies  10,000. 

XANTHIUM,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs 
tnonoccia,  order  pentandria,  and  arranged  in  the  natural  claffi- 
fication  under  the  49th  order,  Compo/itce.  The  male  flowers 
are  compofite,  common  calyx  imbricated ;  corollulae  mono- 
petalous,  tubular,  quinquefid.  Female;  calyx  involucrum 
of  two  leaves,  containing  two  flowers ;  corolla  o ;  drupa, 
dry,  prickly  ;  nucleus  bilocular.  There  are  five  fpecies,  only 
one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Britain,  the flrumarium  or  lefs  bur¬ 
dock.  The  Item  of  this  plant  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  thick, 
often  fpotted ;  leaves  heart-fhaped,  lobed,  on  long  foot-ftalks. 
Flowers,  male  and  female,  many  together,  in  the  alae  of  the 
"leaves.  The  leaves  are  bitter 'and  aftringent.  A  decoftion  of 
the  whole  plant  affords  a  Ihowy  yellow  colour,  but  it  is  better 
if  only  the  flowers  are  ufed.  Horfes  and  goats  eat  it:  cows, 
iheep,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

XANTHOXYLUM.  See  Zanthoxylum. 

XEBEC,  or  Zebhc,  afmall  three-mafted  veffel,  navigated 
,in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  Barbary.  See  Plate  10.  fig.  10.  in  vol.  ix.  The 
iails  of  the  xebec  are  in  general  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  poleaem, 
but  the  hull  is  extremely  different  from  that  and  almoft  every 
other  veflel.  It  is  furniflied  with  a  Prong  prow  :  and  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  ftern,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  fort  of 
railed  platform  or  gallery,  projects  farther  behind  the  counter 
and  buttock  than  that  of  any  European  fhip.  Being  generally 
equipped  as  a  corfair,  the  xebec  is  conftruClcd  with  a  narrow 
floor,  to  be  more  fwift  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy  ;  and  of  a  great 
breadth,  to  enable  her  to  carry  a  grejit  force  of  fail  for  this 
purpofe  without  danger  of  overturning.  As  thefe  veffels  are 
ufually  very  low  built,  their  decks  are  formed  with  a  great 
convexity  from  the  middle  of  their  breadth  towards  the  tides, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  water  which  falls  aboard  more  readily 
by  their  feuppers.  But  as  this  extreme  convexity  would  ren¬ 
der  it  very  difficult  to  walk  thereon  at  fea,  particularly  when 
the  veffel  rocks  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  there  is  a  plat¬ 
form  of  grating  extending  along  the  deck  from  the  fldes  of  the 
veffel  towards  the  middle,  whereon  the  crew  may  walk  dry¬ 
footed  whilft  the  water  is  conveyed  through  the  grating  to  the 
icuppers.  The  xebecs,  which  are  generally  armed  as  veffels 
of  war  by  the  Algerines,  mount  from  16  to  24  cannon,  and 
carry  from  300  to  450  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  generally 
foldiers.  By  the  very  complicated  and  inconvenient  method 
of  working  thefe  veffels,  what  one  of  their  captains  of  Algiers 


told  Mr.  'Falconer  will  be  readily,  believed,  viz.  that  every 
xebec  requires  at  leaft  the  labour  of  three  fquare-rigged  (hips, 
wherein  the  (landing  fails  are  calculated  to  anfwer  every  (itua- 
tion  of  the  wind. 

XENOCRATES,  a  celebrated  ancient  Grecian  philofo- 
pher,  was  born  at  Chalcedon  in  the  95th  Olympiad.  At  firft 
he  attached  himfelf  to  zEfchines,  but  afterwards  became  a 
difciple  of  Plato,  who  took  much  pains  in  cultivating  his  ge¬ 
nius,  which  was  naturally  heavy.  As  long  as  Plato  lived, 
Xenocrates  was  one  of  his  mod  efteemed  dilciples  ;  after  his 
death  he  clofely  adhered  to  his  doftrine  ;  and,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  the  1 10th  Olympiad,  he  took  the  chair  in  the  acade- 
my,  as  the  fucceffor  of  Speufippus. 

Xenocrates  was  celebrated  among  the  Athenians,  not  only 
for  his  wifdorn,  but  for  his  virtues.  Fie  was  an  admirer  of 
the  mathematical  lciences  :  and  was  fo  fully  convinced  of 
their  utility,  that  when  a  young  man,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  geometry  and  aflronomy,  defired  admiffion  into  the  aca¬ 
demy,  he  refufed  his  requeft,  faying,  that  he  was  not  yet  pof- 
feffed  of  the  handles  of  philofophy.  In  fine,  Xenocrates  was 
eminent  both  for  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  for  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  fcience,  and  fupported  the  credit  of  the  Platonic 
fchoel,  by  his  leClures,  his  writings,  and  his  conduit.  He 
lived  to  the  firft  year  of  the  116th  Olympiad,  or  the  82d  of 
his  age,  when  he  loft:  his  life  by  accidently  falling,  in  the 
dark,  into  a  refervoir  of  water. 

XENOPHANES,  the  founder  of  the  Eleaic  feit  of  philo¬ 
fophy  among  the  Greeks,  was  born  at  Colophon  probably 
about  the  65th  Olympiad.  From  fome  caufe  or  other  he  left 
his  country  early,  and  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  fup¬ 
ported  himfelf  by  reciting,  in  the  court  of  Fliero,  elegiac  and 
iambic  verfes,  which  he  had  written  in  reprehenfion  of  the 
theogonies  of  Hefiod  and  Homer.  From  Sicily  he  paffed  over 
into  Magna  Graecia,where  he  took  up  the  profeffion  of  philofo¬ 
phy,  and  became  a  celebrated  preceptor  in  the  Pythagorean 
fchool.  Indulging,  however,  a  greater  freedom  of  thought 
than  was  ufual  among  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras,  he  ventured 
to  introduce  new  opinions  of  his  own,  and  in  many  particulars 
to  oppofe  the  doctrines  of  Epimenides,  Thales,  and  Pythago¬ 
ras.  Xenophanes  pofleffed  the  Pythagorean  chair  of  philo¬ 
fophy  about  feventy  years,  and  lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  an 
hundred  years,  that  is,  according  to  Eufebius,  till  the  81ft 
Olympiad.  The  dodtrine  of  Xenophanes  concerning  nature 
is  fo  imperfedtly  preferved,  and  obfcurely  expreffed,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  has  been  differently  reprefented  by  different 
writers.  Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  he  held  the  univerfe  to  ~ 
be  one  in  nature  and  fubftance,  but  diftinguiftied  in  his  con¬ 
ception  between  the  matter  of  which  all  things  confift,  and  that 
latent  divine  force  which,  though  not  a  diftindt  fubftance  but 
an  attribute,  is  neceffarily  inherent  in  the  univerfe,  and  is  the 
caufe  of  all  its  perfection. 

XENOPHON,  an  illultrious  philofopher,  general,  and 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  3d  year  of  the  8zd  Olym¬ 
piad.  When  he  was  a  youth,  Socrates,  (truck  with  his  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance,  determined  to  admit  him  into  the  number 
of  his  pupils.  Meeting  him  by  accident  in  a  narrow  paffage, 
the  philofopher  put  his  ftaff  acrofs  the  path,  and  flopping 
him,  alked,  where  thofe  things  were  to  be  purchafed  which 
are  neceffary  to  human  life  ?  Xenophon  appearing  at  a  lofs-for 
a  reply  to  t«"s  unexpected  folutation,  Socrates  proceeded  to 
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afk  him,  where  honeft  and  good  men  were  to  be  found?  Xe¬ 
nophon  ftill  hefitating,  Socrates  laid  to  him,  “  Follow  me, 
and  learn.’’  From  that  time  Xenophon  became  a  difciple  of 
Socrates,  and  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  that  moral  wifdom  for 
which  his  mafter  was  fo  eminent,  Xenophon  accompanied 
Socrates  in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  fought  courageoufly 
in  defence  of  his  country.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the 
army  of  Cyrus  as  a  private  volunteer  iff  his  expedition  againft 
his  brother.  This  enterprize  proving  unfortunate,  Xenophon, 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  advifed  his  fellow  foldiers  to  attempt 
a  retreat  into  their  own  country.  They  liftened  to  his  advice  ; 
and  having  had  many  proofs  of  his  wifdom  as  well  as  courage, 
they  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army,  in  the  room  of 
Proxenus  who  had  fallen  in  battle. '  In  this  command  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  glory  by  the  prudence  and  firmnefs  with  which 
he  conducted  them  back,  through  the  midft  of  innumerable 
dangers,  into  their  own  country.  The  particulars  of  this  me¬ 
morable  adventure  are  related  by  Xenophon  himfelf  in  his  Re¬ 
treat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand.  After  his  return  into  Greece,  he 
joined  Agetilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  fought  with  him  againft 
the  Thebans  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Chaeronea.  The 
Athenians,  difpleafed  at  this  alliance,  brought  a  public  accu- 
fation  againft  him  for  his  former  conduft  in  engaging  in  the 
fervice  of  Cyrus,  and  condemned  him  to  exile.  The  Spartans, 
upon  this,  took  Xenophon,  as  an  injured  man,  under  their 
prote£lion,and  provided  him  a  comfortable  retreat  at  Scilluntes 
in  Elea.  Here,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  he  remained 
feveral  years,  and  pafied  his  time  in  the  fociety  of  his  friends, 
and  in  writing  thofe  hiftorical  works  which  have  rendered  his 
name  immortal.  A  war  at  length  arofe  between  the  Spartans 
and  L‘ rans ;  and  Xenophon  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Lepreus, 
where  his  eldeft  fon  had  fettled.  He  afterwards  removed, 
with  his  whole  family,  to  Corinth,  where,  in  the  frrft  year  of 
the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad,  he  finilhed  his  days. 

Xenophon  the  Younger,  a  Greek  writer,  fo  called  to  dif- 
tinguifh  him  from  the  celebrated  Xenophon,  was  born  at 
Ephefus,  and  lived,  according  to  fome  authors,  before  Helio- 
dorus,  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  He 
is  only  known  by  his  Ephefiaca,  a  Greek  romance  in  five 
books,  which  is  efteemed,  and  contains  the  amours  or  adven¬ 
tures  of  Abracomes  and  Anthia.  This  romance  was  printed 
at  London,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1724,  4to. 

XERXES  X.  the  fifth  king  of  Perfia,  memorable  for  the 
vaft  army  he  is  laid  to  have  carried  into  the  fieid  againft 
Leonidas  king  of  Sparta  ;  confiding,  according  to  fome  hif- 
torians,  of  800,000  men,  while  others  make  it  amount  to 
3,000,000,  exclufive  of  attendants.  The  fleet  that  attended 
this  prodigious  land  force  is  likewife  made  to  confift  of  2000 
fail ;  and  all  the  fuccefs  they  met  with  was  the  taking  and 
burning  the  city  of  Athens  ;  for  the  army  was  fhamcfully  re- 
pulfed  near  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  by  Leonidas,  and  the 
fleet  was  difperfed  and  partly  deftroyed  by  Themiftocles  at 
the  ftraits  of  Salamis,  who  had  only  380  fail  under  his 
command.  Xerxes  was  afl'aflinated  by  Artabanes,  chief  cap¬ 
tain  of  his  guards,  and  his  diftinguifhed  favourite.  See  Sparta. 

XIMENES  (Francis),  a  juftly  celebrated  cardinal,  bifhop 
of  Toledo,  and  prime  minifter  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Torre- 
laguna,  in  Old  Caftile,  in  1437,  and  ftudied  at  Alcola  and 
Salamanca.  lie  then  went  to  Rome ;  but  being  robbed  on 
the  road,  brought  nothing  back  but  a  bull  for  obtaining  the 
firfl  vacant  prebend  :  but  the  Archbifhop  of  Toledo  refufed  it 
him,  and  threw  him  in  prifon.  Being  at  length  reftored  to 
liberty,  he  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  diocefe  of  Siguenqa, 
where  Cardinal  Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  who  was  the  bifhop, 
?  made  him  his  grand  vicar.  Ximenes  fome  time  after  entered 
among  the  Francifcans  of  Toledo;  but  being  there  troubled 
with  vifits,  he  retired  to  a  lblitude  named  Cajianel,  and  ap- 
i  plied  himlelf  to  the  fiudy  of  divinity  and  the  oriental  tongues-. 


At  his  return  to  Toledo,  Queen  Ifabella  of  Caftile  cffofe  him 
for  her  confellor,  and  afterwards  nominated  him  archbifhop 
of  Toledo ;  which,  next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  richeft  dignity 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  ei  This  honour  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon) 
he  declined  with  a  firmnefs  which  nothing  but  the  authorita¬ 
tive  injunction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome.  Nor  did 
this  height  of  promotion  change  bis  manners.  Though  ob¬ 
liged  to  difplay  in  public  that  magnificence  which  became  his 
ftation,  he  himfelf  retained  his  monaftic  feverity.  Under  his 
pontifical  robes  he  conftantly  wore  the  coarfe  frock  of  St. 
Francis,  the  rents  of  which  he  ufed  to  patch  with  his  own 
hands.  He  at  no  time  ufed  linen,  but- was  commonly  clad  in 
hair-cloth.  He  flept  always  in  his  habit ;  moil  frequently  on 
the  floor  or  on  boards,  and  rarely  in  a  bed.  He  did  not  tafte 
any  of  the  delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  table,  but  fatisfied 
himfelf  with  that  Ample  diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  pre¬ 
ferred.  Notwithftanding  thefe  peculiarities,  fo  oppofite  to 
the  manners  of  the  world,  he  pofleifed  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  affairs,  and  difeovered  talents  for  buftnefs  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  fame  of  his  wifdom  equal  to  that  of  his  fanblity.” 
His  firft  care  was  to  provide  for  the  neceffities  of  the  poor  ;  to 
vifit  the  churches  and  hofpitals  ;  to  purge  his  diocefe  of 
ufurers  and  places  of  debauchery  ;  to  degrade  corrupt  judges, 
and  place  in  their  room  perl'ons  whom  he  knew  to  be  diftin¬ 
guifhed  by  their  probity  and  difmtereftednefs.  He  erebted  a 
famous  univerfity  at  Alcala  ;  and  in  1499  founded  the  college 
of  St.  Ildephonfo.  Three  years  after  he  undertook  the  Poly¬ 
glot  Bible ;  and  for  that  purpofe  fent  for  many  learned  men 
to  come  to  him  at  Toledo,  purc.hafed  feven  copies  in  Hebrew 
for  4000  crowns,  and  gave  a  great  price  for  Latin  and  Greek 
manuicripts.  At  this  Bible  they  laboured  above  12  years.  It 
contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible;  the  verfion  of  the 
Septuagint,  with  a  literal  tranflation  ;  that  of  St.  Jerom,  and 
the  Chaldee  paraphrafes  of  Onkelos  ;  and  Ximenes  added  to  it 
a  dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  contained  in 
the  Bible.  This  work  is  called  Xiinene's  Polyglot.  In  1507 
Pope  Julius  II.  gave  him  the  cardinal’s  hat,  and  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Catholic  entrufled  him  with  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs.  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  from  this  moment  the  foul  of 
every  thing  that  palled  in  Spain.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
at  the  beginning  of  his  miniftry  by  difeharging  the  people  from 
the  burdenfome  tax  called  acavale,  which  had  been  continued 
on  account  of  the  war  againft  Granada ;  and  laboured  with 
fuch  zeal  and  fuccefs'  in  the  converfion  of  the  Mahometans, 
that  he  made  3000  converts,  among  whom  was  a  prince  of 
the  blood  of  the  kings  of  Granada.  In  1509  Cardinal  Ximenes 
extended  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand,  by  taking  the  city  of 
Oran  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  He  undertook  this  conqueft 
at  his  own  expence,  and  marched  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanifh  army  clothed  in  his  pontifical  ornaments,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  great  number  of  ecclefaltics  and  monks.  Some 
time  after,  forefeeing  an  extraordinary  lcarcity,  he  erebted 
public  granaries  at  Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Torrelaguna,  and  had 
them  filled  with  corn  at  his  own  expence;  which  gained  the 
people’s  hearts  to  fuch  a, degree,  that  tp  preferve  the  memory 
of  this  noble  abtion  they  had  an  eulogium  upon  it  cut  on  mar¬ 
ble,  in  the  hall  of  the  fenate-houfe  at  Toledo,  and  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place.  King  Ferdinand  dying-  in  1316,  left  Cardinal 
Ximenes  regent  of  his  dominion's ;  arid  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  was  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  confirmed  that 
nomination.  In  this  new  charabter  he  acquitted  himlelf  with 
extraordinary  integrity  and  ability,  till  at  length,  from  the 
repeated  intreaties  of  Ximenes  himfelf,  and  the  impatient  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  Spanifh  miniftry,  Charles  V.  embarked,  and  landed, 
in  Spain,  accompanied  by  his  favourites.  Ximenes  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  coaft  to  meet  him,  but  at  Bos  Equillos  was 
feized  with  a  violent  diforder,  which  his  followers  confidered 
as  the  effebts  of  poifon.  This  accident  obliging  Ximenes  to 
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ftop,  Re  wrote  to  the  king,  and  with  his  ufual  boldnefs  ad- 
vifed  him  to  difmifs  all  the  ftrangers  in  his  train,  whofe  num¬ 
ber  and  credit  already  gave  offence  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
earneftlv  defired  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  that  he  might 
inform 'him  of  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  the  temper  of  his 
fu bj efts.  To  prevent  this,  not  only  the  Flemings,  but  the 
S  anifh  grandee?,  employed  all  their  addrefs  to  keep  Charles 
at  a  diftance  from  Aranda,  the  place  to  which  the  cardinal 
had  removed.  His  advice  was  now  flighted  and  delpifed. 
Ximenes,  confcious  of  his  own  integrity  and  merit,  expefted 
a  more  grateful  return  from  a  prince  to  whom  he  delivered  a 
kingdom  more  flourifliing  than  it  had  been  in  any  former  age, 
ainf lamented  the  fate  of  his  country,  about  to  be  ruined  by 
the  rapaeioufnefs  and  infolence  of  foreign  favourites.  While 
his  mind  was  agitated  by  thefe  paffions,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  king  ;  in  which,  after  a  few  cold  and  formal  ex- 
pretlions  of  regard,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocele  ;  and 
he  expired  a  few  hours  after  reading  it  in  1517,  in  the  8tft 
year  of  his  age. 

This  famous  cardinal  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 

Rodcric  Ximenes,  archbifhop  of  Trleuo,  in  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  who  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  Spain  in  nine  books  ;  nor  with 
feveral  other  Spanifh  writers  of  the  name  of  Ximenes. 

XIPHIAS,  in  zoology,  the  Swokd-iish;  a  genus  of 
fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of  apodcs.  The  upper  jaw  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  long  fword- fhaped  roftrum,  from  which  it  is 
called  the  fuord-jifh  :  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  mouth ;  the 
gill  membrane  has  eight  rays ;  anti  the  body  is  fomewhat  cy¬ 
lindrical.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  gladius,  found 
in  the  European  ocean.  This  fifli  fometimes  frequents  our 
coafts,  but  is  much  more  common  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
efpecially  in  the  part  that  feparates  Italy  from  Sicily,  which 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  it :  the  promontory  Pelorus,  now 
Capo  di  Faro,  was  a  place  noted  for  the  refort  of  xiphias,  and 
polfibly  the  ftation  of  the  fpeculatores,  or  the  perfons  who 
watched  and  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  fifh. 

The  ancient  method  of  taking  them  is  particularly  deferibed 
by  Strabo,  and  agrees  exaftly  with  that  praftifed  by  the  mo¬ 
derns.  A  man  afeends  one  of  the  cliffs  that  overhang  the 
fea:  as  foon  as  he  fpies  the  fifh,  he  gives  notice,  either  by  his 
voice  or  by  figns,  of  the  courfe  it  takes.  Another,  that  is 
Rationed  in'  a  boat,  climbs  up  the  mad,  and  on  feeing  the 
fword-fifli,  direfts  the  rowers  towards  it.  As  foon  as  he 
thinks  they  are  got  within '  reach,  he  defeends,  and  taking  a 
fpear  in  his  hand,  ftrikes  it  into  the  fifh;  which,  after  weary¬ 
ing  itfelf  with  its  agitation,  is  feized  and  drawn  into  the  boat. 
It  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Sicilians,  who  buy  it  up  eagerly, 
and  at  its  firlt  coming  into  feafon  give  about  fixpence  Englifh 
per  pound.  The  feafon  lafts  from  May  till  Auguft.  The 
ancients  ufed  to  cut  this  fifh  into  pieces  and  fait  it ;  whence 
it  was  called  Tomus  Thurimus,  from  Thurii,  a  town  in  the 
bay  of  Tarentum,  where  it  was  taken  and  cured. 

The  fword-tifh  is  faid  to  be  very  voracious,  and  that  it  is 
a  great  enemy  to  the  tunny,  who  (according  to  Belon)  are 
as°muc-h  terrified  at  it  as  fheep  are  at  the  fight  of  a  wolf.  It 
rs  a  great  enemy  to  the  whales,  and  frequently  deftroys  them. 
See  Bal  jena. 

XYLO- ALOES,  or  Aloe-wood,  in  the  materia  medica,  is 
the  produft  of  a  tree  growing  in  China  and  fome  of  the  Indian 
iflauds.  See  Excjecaria.  This  drag  is  diftinguilhed  into 
three  forts;  the  ealambac  or  tambac,  the  common  lignum 
aloes,  and  calambour. 

1.  The  ealambac,  or  fineft  aloes-wood,  called  by  authors 
lignum  c does  prcejlantijjmam,  and  by  the  Clunefe  Jvkhiang,  is 
the  mod  refinous  of  all  the  woods  we  are  acquainted  with  : 
it  is  of  a  light  fpongy  texture,  very  porous,  and  its  pores  fo 
filled  up  with  a  foft  and  fragrant  refin,  that  the  whole  may 
be  prelTed  and  dented  by  the  fingers  like  wax,  or  moulded 


about  by  chewing  in  the  mouth,  in  the  manner  of  ntaftich. 
This  kind,  laid  on  the  fire,  melts  in  great  parts  like  refih,anc! 
burns  away  in  a  few  moments  with  a  bright  Marne  and  per¬ 
fumed  fmell.  Its  feent,  while  in  the  mats,  is  very  fragrant 
and  agreeable  ;  and  its  tafle  acrid  and  bitterifli,  but  very  aro¬ 
matic  and  agreeable.  It  is  fo  variable  in  its  colour,  that  fome 
have  divided  it  into  three  kinds  ;  the  one  variegated  with  black 
and  purple;  the  fecond,  with  the  fame  black,  but  with  yel- 
lowifh  inlfead  of  purple  ;  and  the  third,  yellow  alone  like  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  :  this  laft  is  the  leaf!  fcented  of  the  three.  The 
variation,  however,  is  owing  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  being 
itfelf  of  three  different  colours  ;  and  *he  heart  of  it  is  the  va¬ 
luable  fort  firft  deferibed.  The  two  following  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  other  parts  of  the  trunk ;  though  this  feems  doubtful, 
efpecially  in  regard  to  the  laid  fort,  from  the  cireumftance 
mentioned  of  its  being  found  in  large  logs  entire,  and  fome¬ 
times  only  the  heart,  which,  as  above  noticed,  conftitutes  the 
ealambac. 

2.  The  lignum  aloes  wig  are  is  the  fecond  in  value.  This 
is  of  a  more  denfe  and  compaft  texture,  and  confequently 
lefs  refinous  than  the  other  ;  there  is  fome  of  it,  however,  that 
is  fpongy,  and  has  the  holes  filled  up  with  the  right  refinous 
matter  ;  and  all  of  it,  when  good,  has  veins  of  the  fame  refin 
in  it.  We  meet  with  it  in  fmall  fragments,  which  have  been 
cut  and  fplit  from  larger  :  thefe  are  of  a  tolerably  denle  tex¬ 
ture  in  the  more  folid  pieces,  and  of  a  dufky  brown  colour, 
variegated  with  refinous  black  veins.  It  is  in  this  ftate  very 
heavy,  and  lefs  fragrant  than  in  thofe  pieces  which  fhow  a 
multitude  of  little  holes,  filled  up  with  the  fame  blackifh  mat¬ 
ter  that  forms  the  veins  in  others.  The  woody  part  of  thefe 
laft:  pieces  is  fomewhat  darker  than  the  other,  and  is  not  un- 
frequently  purplifli,  or  even  blackifh  The  fmell  of  the  com¬ 
mon  aloe-wood  is  very  agreeable,  but  not  fo  ftrongly  perfumed 
as  the  former.  Its  tafte  is  fomewhat  bitter  and  acrid,  but 
very  aromatic. 

3.  The  calambour,  called  alfo  agallochum  fylvejlre,  and  lig~ 
num.  aloes  mexicanum,  is  light  and  friable,  of  a  dufky  and  often 
mottled  colour,  between  a  dufky  green  black  and  a  deep 
brown.  Its  fmell  is  fragrant  and  agreeable,  but  much  lefs 
fweet  than  that  of  either  of  the  others ;  and  its  tafte  bitterifli, 
but  not  fo  much  acrid  or  aromatic  as  either  of  the  two  former. 
This  is  faid  to  be  met  with  very  frequently,  and  in  large 
logs ;  and  thefe  fometimes  entire,  fometimes  only  the  heart  of 
the  tree.  This  is  the  aloe-wood  ufed  by  the  cabinet-makers 
and  inlayers. 

This  drug  is  efteemed  a  cordial  taken  inwardly;  and  is 
fotnetimes  given  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
to  deftroy  the  worms.  A  very  fragrant  oil  may  be  procured 
from  it  by  diftillation;  which  is  recommended  in  paralytic 
cafes  from  five  to  fifteen  drops.  It  is  at  prefent,  however, 
little  known  in  medicine. 

XYNOECIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  anniverfary  feaft 
obferved  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Minerva,  upon  the 
fixteenth  of  Hecatombaeon,  to  commemorate  their  leaving, 
by  the  perfuafion  of  Thefus,  their  country-feats,  in  which 
they  lay  difperfed  here  and  there  in  Attica,  and  uniting  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  body. 

XYSTARCHA,  in  antiquity,  the  mafter  or  direftor  of  the 
xyftus.  In  the  Greek  gymnafium,  the  xyftarcha  was  the  fe¬ 
cond  officer,  and  the  gymnafiarcha  the  firft  ;  the  former  was 
his  lieutenant,  and  prefided  over  the  two  xyfti,  and  all  exer- 
cifes  of  the  athletae  therein. 

XYSTUS,  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  long  portico,  open  or 
covered  at  the  top,  where  the  athletae  praftifed  wreftling  and 
running  :  the  gladiators,  who  praftifed  therein,  were  called 
xyjtici.  Among  the  Romans,  the  xyftus  was  only  an  alley, 
or  double  row  of  trees,  meeting  like  an  arbour,  and  forming 
a  fhade  to  walk  under, 
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Yor  v.  the  23  d  letter  of  our  alphabet :  ?ts  found  is 
?  formed  by  expreiling  the  breath  with  a  fudden  ex- 
panfion  of  the  lips  from  thatconfiguration  by  which  we  ex- 
prefs  the  vowel  n.  It  is  one  of  the  ambigenial  letters,  being 
a  confonant  in  the  beginning  of  words,  and  placed  before  all 
vowels,  as  in  yard,  yield,  young,  &c.  but  before  no  c.onfo- 
nant.  At  the  end  of  words  it  is  a  vowel,  and  is  fubftituted 
for  the  found  of  i,  as  in  try,  defery.  Sec.  In  the  middle  of 
words  it  is  not  uled  fo  frequently  as  i  is,  unlefs  in  words  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek,  as  in  chyle,  empyreal,  Sec.  though  it  is 
admitted  into  the  middle  of  lbme  pure  Englifh  words,  as  in 
dying,  flying,  See.  The  Romans  had  no  capital  of  this  letter, 
but  ufed  the  (mall  one  in  the  middle  and  lad  fyllables  of  words, 
as  in  coryanibus,  onyx,  martyr.  Y  is  alfo  a  numeral,  fignifying 
130,  or,  according  to  Baronius,  1395  and  with  a  da(h  a-top, 
as  y,  it  fignified  1 30,000. 

YACHT,  or  yatch,  a  veflel  of  (late,  ufually  employed  to 
convey  princes,  ambaffadors,  or  other  great  perfonages,  from 
one  kingdom  to  another.  As  the  principal  defign  of  a  yacht 
is  to  accommodate  the  paflengers,  it  is  ufually  fitted  with  a 
variety  of  convenient  apartments,  with  l’uitable  furniture, 
according  to  the  quality  or  number  of  the  perfons  contained 
therein.  The  royal  yachts  are  commonly  rigged  as  ketches, 
except  the  principal  one  referred  for  the  fovereign,  which  is 
equipped  with  three  nulls  like  a  (hip.  They  are  in  general 
elegantly  furnilhed,  and  richly  ornamented  with  fculpture  ; 
and  always  commanded  by  captains  in  his  majefty’s  nary.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  are  many  other  yachts  of  a  fmaller  kind, 
employed  by  the  comm itfioners  of  the  excife,  navy,  and  cuf- 
toms  ;  or  ufed  as  pleafure-boats  by  private  gentlemen. 
YAMS.  See  Dioscorea. 

YAMBOO.  See  Eugenia. 

YARD  of  a  Ship,  a  long  piece  of  timber  fufpended  upon 
the  malts  of  a  (hip,  to  extend  the  fails  to  the  wind.  See 
Ma  st  and  Sail.  All  yards  arc  either  l'quare  or  lateen';  the 
former  of  which  are  fufpended  acrofis  the  mails  at  right 
angles,  and  the  latter  obliquely.  See  Plate  4.  rig.  1.  in  vol. 
JX.  The  fjuare  yards  are  nearly  of  a  cylindrical  furface. 
They  taper  from  the  middle,  which  is  called  the  /lings,  to¬ 
wards  the  extremities,  which  are  termed  the  yard-arms  ;  and 
the  diltance  between  the  (lings  and  the  yard-arms  on  each  fide 
is  by  the  artificers  divided  into  quarters,  which  are  diftin- 
guithed  into  the  firfi,  lecond,  third  quarters,  and  yard-arms. 
'Inc  middle  quarters  are  formed  into  eight  fquares,  and  each 
of  the  end  parts  is  figured  like  the  frufium  of  a  cone.  All  the 
yards  of  a  (hip  are  l’quare  except  that  of  the  mizen. 

The  proportions  for  the  length  of  yards,  according  to  the 
different  dalles  of  fliips  in  the  Britifh  navy,  are  as  follows : 
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The  diameters  of  yards  are  in  the  following  proportions  to 
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thefr  length.  The  main  ^r>d  fore  yards  five-fevenths  of  an 
inch  to  one  yard.  The  top-fail,  crofs-jack,  and  fprit-fail 
yards,  nine-fourteenths  of  an  inch  to  one  yard.  The  top¬ 
gallant,  mizen  top-fail,  and  fprit-fail  topfail  yards,  eight- 
thirteenths  of  an  inch  to  one  yard.  Tig;  mizen-yard  five- 
ninths  of  an  inch  to  one  yard.  All  ftudding-fail  booms  and 
yards  half  an  inch  to  one  yard  in  length. 

The  lifts  of  the  main-yard  are  exhibited  in  the  above  figure 
by  gg ;  the  horfes  and  their  ftirrups  by  h,  i ;  the  reef-tackles, 
and  their  pendents  by  k,  l;,  and  the  braces  and  brace-pendents 
by  m,  v. 

The  lateen- yards  evidently  derive  their  names  from  having 
been  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Romans.  They  are  ufually  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  pieces  fattened  together  by  wooldings,  which 
alfo  ferve  as  fteps  whereby  the  lailors  climb  to  the  peek  or  up¬ 
per  extremity,  in  order  to  furl  or  caft  loofe  the  fail. 

The  mizen-yard  of  a  Hi  ip,  and  the  main-yard  of  a  bilander, 
are  hung  obliquely  on  the  maft,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  lateen-yard  of  a  xebec,  fettee,  or  polacre. 

Yard,  a  meafure  of  length  ufed  in  Britain  and  Spain,  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  feet,  chiefiy  to  meafure  cloth,  (tuffs,  &c. 

Y \T,D-Arm  is  that  half  of  the  yard  that  is  on  either  fide  of 
the  maft,  when  it  lies  athwart  the  fhip. 

Yards  aifo  denotes  places  belonging  to  the  navy,  where  the 
(hips  of  war,  See.  are  laid  up  in  harbour.  There  are  belong¬ 
ing  to  bis  majefty’s  navy  fix  great  yards,  viz.  Chatham,  Dept¬ 
ford,  Woolwich,  Portfmouth,  Sheernefs,  and  Plymouth  j 
thefe  yards  are  fitted  with  feveral  docks,  wharfs,  launches,  and 
graving  places,  for  the  building,  repairing,  and  cleaning  of 
his  majefty’s  fliips  ;  and  therein  are  lodged  great  quantities  of 
timber,  malls,  planks,  anchors,  and  other  materials  ;  there 
are  alfo  convenient  ftore-houfes  in  each  yard,  in  which  are 
laid  up  vaft  quantities  of  cables,  rigging,  fails,  blocks,  and 
all  other  forts  of  (lores  needful  for  the  royal  navy. 

YARE,  among  lailors,  implies  ready  or  quick  :  as,  be  yare 
at  the  helm  ;  that  is,  be  quick,  ready,  and  expeditious  at 
the  helm.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  bright  by  feamen: 
as,  to  keep  his  arms  yare  7  that  is,  to  keep  them  clean  and 
bright. 

Yare,  a  river  of  Norfolk,  which  runs  from  weft  to  eaft 
through  that  county,  palling  by  Norwich,  and  falling  into  the 
German  fea  at  Yarmouth. 

YARMOUTH,  a  (ea-port  town  of  Norfolk,  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  a  fair  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  Eafter-week  for  petty  chapmen.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Yare,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea ;  and  is  a  place  of 
great  ftrength,  both  by  art  and  nature,  being  almoft  fur- 
rounded  with  water ;  and  there  is  a  draw-bridge  over  the  river. 
It  is  efteemed  the  key  of  this  coaft,  and  is  a  clean  handfome 
place,  whole  houfes  are  well  built,  it  being  a  confiderable 
town  for  trade.  It  has  one  large  church,  and  a  neat  chapel, 
and  the  fteeple  of  St.  Nicholas's  vs  fo  high  that  it  ferves  for  a 
fea-mark.  It  is  governed  by  a:  mayor.  The  harbour  is  a 
very  fine  one,  though  it  is  very  dangerous  fur  ftrangers  in 
windy  weather  ;  and  it  has  for  its  fecurity  a  pretty  ftrong  fort. 
It  is  27  miles  caft  of  Norwich,  and  1 12  north-eaft  of  London. 
E.  Long.  1.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  45. 

Yarmouth,  a  town  of  the  Hie  of  Wight,  in  Hampfhire, 
with  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  one  fair  on  July  2  qth  for  toys. 
It  is  (rated  on  the  weftern  part  of  the  illaud,  011  the  fea-lhore, 
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and  is  encompafied  with- water;  for,  not  many  years  ago  a 
channel  was  cut  through  the  pcninfula,  over  which  there  is  a 
draw- bridge,  and  it  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the  quay. 
It  is  a  handfome  place,  whole  houl’es  are  chiefly  built  with 
(tone,  and  covered  with  date;  and  it  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  market  is  now  difufed.  W.  Long.  1.  28. 
N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

YARN,  wool,  or  flax  fpun  into  thread,  of  which  they 
weave  cloth.  See  Cloth. 

YARROW,  in  botany.  See  Achilljea. 

YAWNING,  an  inv-'Juntary  opening  of  the  mouth,  ge¬ 
nerally  produced  by  wearinefs  or  an  inclination  to  deep. 
Yawning,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is  performed  by  expand¬ 
ing  at  one  and  the  fame  time  all  the  mufcles  capable  of  lpon- 
taneous  motion  ;  by  greatly  extending  the  lungs  ;  by  drawing 
in  gradually  and  llowly  a  large  quantity  of  air  ;  and  gradually 
and  (lowly  breathing  it  out,  after  it  has  been  retained  for  fome 
time  and  rarified ;  and  then  rettoring  the  mufcles  to  their  na¬ 
tural  Rate.  Hence  the  effect  of  yawning  is  to  move,  accele¬ 
rate,  and  equally  diftribute  all  the  humours  through  all  the 
velfels  of  the  body,  and  confequently  to  quality  the  mufcles 
and  organs  of  fenfation  for  their  various  functions.  When 
yawning  is  troublefome,  Hippocrates  fays  that  long  deep  re- 
fpiration  or  drawing  in  the  air  at  long  intervals  cures  it. 

YEAR,  in  aftronomy  and  chronology.  See  Astronomy 
and  Kalendar.  The  ancient  Roman  year  was 'the  lunar 
year,  which,  as  firft  fettled  by  Romulus,  confided  only  of  ten 
months;  viz.  1.  March,  containing  31  days.  2.  April,  30. 
3.  May,  31.  4.  June,  30.  5.  Quintilis,  31.  6.  Sextilis, 

30.  7.  September,  30.  8.  Obtober,  31.  9.  November, 

30.  i o.  December,  30. — in  all  304  days;  which  came 
fhort  of  the  true  lunar  year  by  50  days,  and  of  the  folar,  by 
61  days.  Numa  Pompilius  corrected  this  irregular  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  year,  and  compofed  two  new  months,  January  and 
February,  of  the  days  that  were  ufed  to  be  added  to  the  for¬ 
mer  year. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  year,  called  alfo  the  year  of  Nabo- 
nqO'tir,  on  account  of  the  epocha  of  Nabonalfar,  is  the  folar 
year  of  365  days,  divided  into  12  months,  of  30  days  each,  be¬ 
tides  five  intercalary  days  added  at  the  end.  The  names,  &c. 
of  the  months  are  as  follows-:  1.  Thoth.  2.  Paophi.  3. 
Athyr.  4.  Chojacr  5.  Tybi.  6.  Mecheir.  7.  Phamenoth. 

8.  Pharmuthi.  9.  Pachon.  10.  Pauni.  .11.  Epiphi.  12. 
Melori ;  betide  the  w/jiepxi  inxyopimcn. 

The  ancient  Greek  year  was  lunar;  confiding  of  12 
months,  which  at  firft  had  30  days  apiece,  then  alternately  30 
and  29  days,  computed  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  new 
>  moon  ;  with  the  addition  of  an  embolifmic  month  of  30  days 
every  3d,  5th,  8th,  nth,  14th,  1 6th,  and  19th  year  of  a 
cycle  of  19  years  ;  in  order  to  keep  the  new  and  full  moons  to 
the  fame  terms  or  feafons  of  the  year.  Their  year  commenced 
with  that  new  moon,  the  full  moon  of  which  comes  next  after 
the  fiimmer  folftice.  The  order,  &c.  of  their  months  was 
thus  :  r.  ‘TL>nncp.Zx\<Ji  containing  29  days.  2.  M^ayciTHw*’ 
JO-  3 .  29.  4-  Mxtpcxk^miut,  JO.  3. 

29.  6.  Tloxnhut,  30.  7-  Tajjwhiav,  2Q.  8.  Atbcw^iw,  30. 

9.  JO-  I0-  uv,  30.  II.  OagytiAiuy,  29- 

12.  Tiapo(pc.pwy,  30. 

The  ancient  Jezvi/h  year  is  a  lunar  year,  confiding  com¬ 
monly  of  11  months,  which  alternately  contain  30  and  29 
days.  It  was  made  to  agree  with  the  folar  year,  either  by  the 
adding  of  1 1,  and  fomet-imes  12  days,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  by  an  embolifmic  month.  The  names  and  quantities  of  the 
months  ftand  thus  :  t.  Nifan,  or  Abib,  30  days.  2.  Jiar, 
or  Zius,  29.  3.  Siban,  or  S'iwan,  30.  4.  1  ham  muz,  or 
Tanimuz,  29.  5.  Ab,  30.  6.  El'ul,  29.  /•  Tilri,  or 
Ethanim,  30,  8.  Marchefvam,  or  Bull,  29.  9.  Cilleu,  30, 


10.  Tebeth,  29.  11.  Sabat,  or  Schebeth,  30,  i<z.  Adar, 

in  the  embolifmic  year,  30.  Adar,  in  the  common  year,  was 
but  29.  Note,  in  the  defective  year,  Cilleu  was  or.ly  29 
days  ;  and  in  the  redundant  year,  Marchefvam  was  30. 

The  Perftan  year  is  a  folar  year  of  about  365  days ;  con¬ 
fiding  of  12  months  of  50  days  each,  with  5  intercalary  da;s 
added  at  the  end.  - 

The  Arabic,  Mahometan,  and  Turkijh  years,  called  alfo  the 
year  of  the  Hegira,  is’a  lunar  year,  equal  10354  days  8  hours 
and  48  minutes,  and  confifts  of  12  months,  which  contain 
alternately  30  and  29  days. 

The  Hindoo  year  differs  from  all  thefc,  and  is  indeed  differ¬ 
ent  in  different  provinces  of  India.  The  bed  account  that 
we  have  of  it  is  by  Mr.  Cavendifh,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  year  2792. 

New  YEAK’s  Gift.  See  Gift. 

YEAST,  or  Yest,  a  head  or  feum  riling  upon  beer  or  ale 
while  working  or  fermenting  in  (he  vat.  See  Brewing.  It 
is  ufed  for  a  leaven  or  ferment  in  the  baking  of  bread,  as  ferv- 
ing  to  fwell  or  pud'  it  up  very  confiderably  in  a  little  time,  and 
to  make  it  much  lighter,  fofter,  and  more  delicate.  See 
Baking,  Barm,  and  Bread. 

Mr.  Henry  has  publidied  a  method  of  preparing  artificial 
yeaft,  by  which  good  bread  may  be  made  without  the  afiiftance 
of  any  other  ferment.  The  method  is  this:  Boil  flour  and 
water  together  to  the  confidence  of  treacle,  and  when  the 
mixture  is  cold,  faturate  it  with  fixed  air.  Pour  the  mixture 
thus  faturated  into  one  or  more  large  bottles  or  narrow¬ 
mouthed  jars  ;  cover  it  over  loofely  with  paper,  and  upon  that 
lay  a  Hate  or  board  with  a  weight  to  keep  it  Heady.  Place  the 
veifel  in  a  fituation  where  the  thermometer  will  ftand  from 
70°  to  8o°,  and  dir  up  the  mixture  two  or  three  times  in 
24  hours.  In  about  two  days  fuch  a  degree  of  fermentation 
will  have  taken  place,  as  to  give  the  mixture  the  appearance 
of  yeaft.  With  the  yeaft  in  this  ftate,  and  before  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  thoroughly  vinous  fmell,  mix  the  quantity  of  flour 
intended  for  bread,  in  the  proportion  of  fix  pounds  of  flour  to 
a  qtiart  of  the  yeaft,  and  a  lufticient  portion  of  warm  water. 
Knead  them  well  together  in  a  proper  veifel,  and  covering  it 
with  a  cloth,  let  the  dough  ftand  for  12  hours,  or  till  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fufficiently  fermented  in  the  fore-mentioned  degree 
of  warmth.  It  is  then  to  be  formed  into  loaves  and  baked. 
Mr.  Henry  adds,  that  perhaps  the  yeaft  would  he  more  per- 
feit,  if  a  decobtion  of  malt  were  ufed  inftead  of  Ample  water. 

It  has  lately  been  dilcovered,  that  a  decobtion  of  malt  alone,’ 
without  any  addition,  will  produce  a  yeaft  proper  enough  for 
the  purpofe  of  brewing.  This  difeovery  was  made  by  Joleph 
Senyor,  lervant  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Mafon,  of  Alton  near 
Eotheram  ;  and  he  received  for  it  a  reward  of  20I.  trom  the 
Society  for  promoting  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 
The  procels  is  as  follows  :  Procure  three  earthen  or  wooden 
velfels  of  different  lizes  and  apertures,  one  capable  of  holding 
two  quarts,  the  other  three  or  four,  and  the  third  five  or  fix  : 
boil  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  malt  for  about  eight  or  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  in  three  pints  of  water ;  and  when  a  quart  is  poured  off 
from  the  grains,  let  it  ftand  in  the  firft  or  imaller  veifel  in  a 
cool  place  till  not  quite  cold,  but  retaining  that  degree  of 
heat  which  the  brewers  ufually  find  to  be  proper  when  they 
begin  to  work  their  liquor.  Then  remove  the  vefiel  into  fome 
warm  fituation  near  a  fire,  where  the  thermometer  (lands  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  there  let  it  remain 
till  the  fermentation  begins,  which  will  be  plainly  perceived 
within  30  hours  :  add  then  two  quarts  more  of  a  like  decoc¬ 
tion  of  malt,  when  cool,  as  the  firft  was ;  and  mix  the  whole 
in  the  fecond  or  larger  veifel,  and  ftir  it  well  in,  which  mud 
be  repeated  in  the  ufual  way,  as  it  riles  in  a  common  vat  : 
then  add  a- dill  greater  quantity  of  the  lame  decobtion,  to  be 
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worked  in  the  largeft  veffel,  which  will  produce  yeaft  enough  and  running  north  through  Nivernois  and  Champaign,  falls 
for  a  brewing  of  40  gallons.  into  the  Seyne  at  Monterau  fur  Yonne. 

Common  ale  yeaft  may  be  kept  frefh  and  fit  for  ufe  feveral  YORK,  a  city  of  England,  and  fee  of  an  archbiffiop,  fitu- 
months  by  the  following  method  :  Put  a  quantity  of  it  into  a  ated  on  the  river  Oufe,  in  the  weft- riding,  near  the  centre  of  the 
elofe  canvas  bag,  and  gently  fqueeze  out  the  moifture  in  a  county  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  has  always  been  confidered 
f'crew-piefs  till  ihe  remaining  matter  be  as  firm  and  ftift’  as  as  the  capital  of  the  north  part  of  England,  and  the  fecond 
clay.  In  this  ftate  it  may  be  elofe  packed  up  in  a  tight  cafk  in  rank.  The  origin  of  this  city  is  not  well  known  ;  certain  it 
for  fecuring  it  from  the  air;  and  will  keep  frefh,  found,  and  is,  however,  that  it  was  the  ftation  of  the  fixth  legion,  called 
fit  for  ufe,  for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  fecret  that  might  be  of  Vi£trix,  which  Adrian  brought  out  of  Germany,  and  a  Roman 
great  ufe  to  the  brewers  and  diftillers,  who,  though  they  era-  colony'.  The  emperor  Conftantius  Chlorus,  is  faid  to  have 
ploy  very  large  quantities  of  yeaft,  feem  to  know  no  method  died  here,  and  his  fon,  Conftantinc  the  Great,  being  in  Eng- 
of  preferving  it,  or  raifing  nurferies  of  it ;  for  want  of  which  land  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  to  have  been  proclaimed 
they  luftain  a  very  conftderable  lofsj  whereas  the  brewers  in  emperor.  This  city,undertheSaxongovernment,  wasforacon- 
Flanders  make  a  very  great  advantage  of  fupplying  the  malt-  fidcrable  time  in  a  very  flourifhing  ftate,  till  the  Danifb  florm, 
diftillers  of  Holland  with  yeaft,  which  is  rendered  lading  and  burfting  on  it  from  the  north,  wafted  it  in  a  dreadful  manner 
fit  for  carriage  by  this  eafy  expedient.  with  fire  and  fword.  And  in  the  next  century  it  felt  greater 

YELL,  one  of  the  iflands  of  Shetland,  lying  north-eafi:  and  more  terrible  calamities  in  the  Danifti  ravages.  In  the 
from  the  main  land,  and  divided  from  it  by  an  arm  of  thefca,  year  867,  the  walls  had  fuffered  fo  much  from  the  affaults  of 
called  Yell-Sound.  By  lome  it  is  thought  to  have  been  the  war,  that  Ofbright  and  Ella,  kings  of  Northumberland,  pur- 
Thule  of  the  ancients.  In  the  old  descriptions  it  is  faid  to  be  fuing  the  Danes,  got  the  city  without  any  difficulty and 
20  miles  long  and  8  broad.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  full  being  flain  in  a  bloody  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  left 
of  mofs ;  but  there  are  pretty  confiderable  paftures  in  which  the  vi£tory  to  the  Danes  who  had  retired  into  it.  Hence 
they  feed  a  great  many  fheep  ;  and  it  alfo  affords  plenty  of  Malmlbury  obferves,  that  York  was  always  firft:  expofed  to  the 
peat.  Ic  has  eight  large  harbours,  which  would  not  be  thought  fury  of  the  northern  nations,  received  the  barbarous  fhocks  of 
tlelpicabie  in  other  countries.  Anciently  it  feems  to  have  the  Danes,  and  groaned  under  repeated  devaftations  :  but,  as 
been  pretty  populous,  fince  there  are  in  it  three  churches,  the  fame  author  afferts,  our  Athelftan  wrefted  it  from  the 
twenty  chapels,  and  many  brughs  or  Pidtifh  forts.  Danes,  and  levelled  with  the  ground  the  ftrong  caftle  which 

YELLOW,  one  of  the  original  colours  of  light.  they  had  erected  there.  It  was  not,  however,  altogether  free 

Naples  Yellow,  a  beautiful  colour  much  ufed  by  painters,  from  wars  in  fucceeding  years,  that  whole  century  being  re- 
formerly  thought  to  be  prepared  from  arfenic,  but  now  dif-  markable  for  the  ruin  of  cities ;  but  the  Normans,  as  thdy 
covered  to  have  lead  for  its  bafis.  put  a  flop  to  thefe  calamities,  fo  they  almoft  utterly  deftroyed 

Yellow  Hammer,  in  ornithology.  See  Fringilla.  -York;  for  the  fons  of  Swain  arriving  with  a  fleet  of  240 
YELLow-Terer.  See  Medicine.  Danifti  (hips  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Norman  garrifon  that 

YEMEN,  a  province  of  Arabia,  ftretch’ng  along  the  Red  held  two  caftles  in  the  city,  fearing  left  the  houfes  in  the 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  country  fuburbs  might  favour  the  enemy  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  let 
once  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia  E’elix.  them  on  fire  ;  but, the  wind  blowing  ftrong,  fpread  the  flames 

YEOMEN,  the  firft  or  higheft  degree  among  the  plebeians  over  the  whole  city,  fo  that  it  was  all  in  a  blaze,  when  the 
of  England,  next  in  order  to  the  gentry.  The  yeomen  are  the  Danes  broke  in  and  made  a  dreadful  maffacre  of  the  inha- 
properly  freeholders,  who  having  land  of  their  own,  live  on  hitants,  putting  the  Normans  to  the  fword,  referving  only 
good  hufbandry.  William  Mallet  and  Gilbert  Gant,  principal  officers  ot  dif- 

Yeomen  is  alio  a  title  of  office  in  the  king’s  houfchold,  of  tinftion,  to  be  decimated  with  the  foldiers.  For  they  tet 
a  middle  place  or  rank  between  an  ufher  and  a  groom.  apart  every  tenth  man  of  the  Normans  by  lot  for  execution. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard  were  anciently  250  men  of  the  beft:  This  fo  provoked  William  I.  that  he  extirpated  the  inhabi- 
rank  under  gentry,  and  oflarger  ftature  than  ordinary,  each  tants,  as  if  they  had  taken  part  with  the  Danes,  and  burned 
being  required  to  be  fix  feet  high.  At  prefent  there  are  but  the  city  a  fecond  time,  and,  according  to  Malmlbury’s  ac- 
100  yeomen  in  conftant  duty,  and  70  more  not  on  duty;  count,  fo  dclolated  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  fo  exhaufted 
and  as  any  of  the  100  dies,  his  place  is  fupplied  out  of  the  70.  this  fruitful  province  by  his  devaftations,  that  the  ground  lay 
They  go  dreffed  after  the  manner  of  King  Henry  VIII. ’s  uncultivated  for  fixty  miles  together.  Peace  fucceeding  thele 
time.  They  formerly  had  diet  as  well  as  wages  when  in  turbulent  times,  York  recovered  itfelf,  though  often  devoted 
waiting;  but  this  was  taken  oft  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  deftrudfion  by  the  Scots  and  feditious.  In  the  reign  of 
YEW,  in  botany.  See  Taxus.  Stephen,  it  fuffered  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  confumed  the 

YNCA,  an  appellation  anciently  given  to  the  kings  of  cathedral,  St.  Mary’s  abbey,  and  other  religious  houfes,  to- 
Peru,  and  the  princes  of  their  blood  ;  the  word  literally  fig-  gether,  as  is  generally  thought,  with  a  weH-turnilhed  library, 
nifying,  lord,  king,  emperor,  and  royal  blood.  founded  by  Archbilhop  Egelred.  St.  Mary's  abbey  foon  reco- 

YOAK,  or  Yoke,  in  agriculture,  a  frame  of  wood  fitted  vered  its  former  magnificence  by  a  new  building,  but  the  ca» 
over  the  necks  of  oxen,  whereby  they  are  coupled  together,  thedral  lay  negledted  till  the  time  of  Edward  I.  when  John 
and  harnefled  to  the  plough.  Roman,  treafurer  of  the  church,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 

Yoak  of  Land,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  was  the  fpace  new  work,  which  his  fon  John,  William  Melton,  and  John 
which  a  yoke  of  oxen,  that  is,  two  oxen,  may  plow  in  one  day.  Thorefby,  all  archbilhops,  gradually  Brought  to  perfeflion  by 
YOLK,  the  yellow  part  in  the  middle  of  an  egg  (fee  the  alfiltance  of  the  neighbouring  nobility.  About  the  fame 
Egg.)  It  contains  a  lymphatic  fubftance  mixed  with  a  cer-  time  alio,  the  citizens  fortified  the  city  with  new  walls,  and  a 
tain  quantity  of  mild  oil,  which,  on  account  of  this  mixture,  number  of  towers,  thick  let,  and  planned  a  body, of  excellent 
is  foluble  in  water.  When  expofed  to  heat,  it  allumes  a  con-  laws  for  their  government.  King  Richard  II.  made  it  a 
filtence  not  fo  hard  as  the  white  of  the  egg  ;  and  when  bruil’ed  county,  corporate  by  itfelf,  and  Richard  III.  began  the  caftle 
gives  out  the  oil  which  it  contains.  This  oil  has  been  ufed  anew:  and  Henry  VIII.  eftablilhed  here  a  council  or  lonate- 
-externally  as  a  liniment.  houfe,  notunlike  the  French  parliaments,  to  try  and  deter- 

YGNNE,  a  river  in  France,  which  riling  in  Burgundy,  mine  the  caufes  of  this  part  oi  the  kingdom,  conlilting  of  a 
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prefident  and  council,  whofe  numbers  depended  on  the  king’s 
pleature,  a  fecretary,  and  other  officers.  Before  William  the 
Conqueror  burned  York,  authors  do  not  fcruple  to  compare  it 
to  Rome.  Jt  was  the  chief  emporium  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  titty  years  after  the  terrible  fire  in  King  Stephen’s 
time,  in  the  year  1 186,  this  city  had  fo  raifed  its  head,  as  to 
bear  half-proportion  to  London.  A  woollen  manufacture  was 
held  here  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  the  navigation  of 
the  Oufe  was  neglected  till  the  reign  of  George  I.  when  an 
afit  ot  parliament  was  obtained  for  its  improvement,  but  not 
effedfually  carried  into  execution  at  that  time.  The  walls  of 
this  ancient  city  are  all  entire,  being  repaired  every  year  if 
there  is  occafion.  Thole  on  the  louth  and  eaft  from  Eifher- 
gate  to  the  Red  Tower,  ar.d  thence  to  Walmgate,  were  rebuilt 
in  the  years  14.87  and  1673  ;  and  in  the  former  of  thefe  divi- 
fions  is  a  walk.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  wards,  Mickle- 
gate,  Botham,  Monk,  and  Walmgate,  and  has  four  principal 
gates,  and  fix  pofterns.  The  latter  of  thefe  gates  is  l'uppoled 
to  derive  its  name  by  corruption  from  Watling-ftrect.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  it  had  forty-four  pariih  churches,  befides 
feventeen  chapels,  fixteen  hofpitals,  and  nine  religious  houfes. 
At  the  reformation,  thefe  were  reduced  to  little  more  than  half 
the  number  of  pariffi  churches,  eighteen  of  them  beingunited 
to  the  reft,  three  hofpitals,  and  one  or  two  chapels.  Cliffords 
Tower,  a  round  (hell,  is  beautifully  fituated  on  an  artificial 
mount,  commanding  an  extenfive  view  over  the  river.  It  is 
faid  to  be  as  old  as  the  Conqueft,  and  might  have  been  railed 
by  the  Conqueror,  or,  as  its  mount  exaftly  correfponds  with 
the  old  bank  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  it  may  have  been 
Roman  work.  It  was  ufed  as  a  garrifon  in  the  civil  war,  and 
till  the  year  1683,  when  the  magazine  blowing  up,  reduced 
it  to  its  prefent  form.  The  bridge  over  the  Oufe  confifts  of 
five  arches,  the  middlemoft  eighty-one  feet,  or  twenty-feven 
yards  wide,  and  feventeen  high.  It  was  built  about  the  year 
1566,  after  the  old  one  had  been  broken  down  by  a  fuaden 
thaw.  On  its  north  fide  is  an  old  chapel,  with  Saxon  zigzag, 
probably  built  by  the  citizens,  in  the  year  1268,  in  memory 
of  certain  Scots  then  llain  in  an  affray  on  the  bridge.  It  was 
turned  into  an  exchange.  The  cathedral,  alike  venerable  for 
lize,  ftyle,  and  ornaments,  was  two  centuries  in  building, 
from  the  year  1227,  when  Archbiffiop  Grey  began  the  louth 
crofs,  to  1426,  when  the  grants  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
call  it  new  built.  The  whole  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  524 
feet,  the  breadth  109,  length  of  the  crofs-aifle  and  the  height 
ot  the  lantern  ftceple  jSo.  The  eaft  window  is  faid  hardly  to 
have  its  equal  for  tracery,  painting,  and  prefervation,  and  was 
the  work  of  John  Thornton,  a  glazier,  of  Coventry,  in  the 
year  J405.  The  archiepitcopal  fee  of  York  was  inftituted  in 
form,  though  not  in  fubliance,  by  Pope  Gregory,  in  his  letter 
to  Auguftine,  in  the  year  602,  but  in  fubftance  by  Pope 
Honorius,  who  lent  to  Paulinus,  in  the  year  63  4.  By  a  charter 
ot  Richard  I.  it  was  governed  by  a  mayor,  to  which  the 
title  of  lord  was  prefixed  by  Richard  II.  Other  members  of 
the  corporation  are  aldermen,  affiftants,  town-clerks,  common- 
council,  &c.  The  guild-hall  was  built  in  the  year  1446;  the 
lord-mayor’s  horde  in  the  year  1  726  ;  and  an  elegant  alfembly- 
room  in  the  year  1736,  from  a  defign  of  the  Earl  of  Burling¬ 
ton.  Mannfadfures  have  not  fucceeded  in  York.  The  dil- 
trifif  fituated  to  the  louth  and  louth  weft  of  the  city  is  called 
tht  Ainftey  of  York.  It  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh 
parliament,  and  has  four  markets  weekly,  Tuelday,  Thurf- 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday  :  197  miles  N.  London,  and 
391  S.  Edinburgh. 

YORKSHIRE,  the  largeft  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  louth  by  Derbyfhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  and  Lincolnlliire  ; 
on  the  north  by  Durham  and  Weftmoreland;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  German  Uc_an  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Lancaftuxe  and  a 


part  of  Chefhire. — It  is  upwards  of  80  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  nearly  as  much  in  breadtir,  and  about  360  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  containing,  in  the  whole  26  hundreds  or  wapen¬ 
takes,  49  market-towns,  563  pariflies,  242  vicarages,  with 
many  chapels  of  eafe,  and  2330  villages  Its  area  is  com¬ 
puted  by  fome  at  4684  Iquare  miles,  by  others  at  3,770,000 
acres,  and  its  inhabitants  at  upwards  of  53 .  ,000  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts  or  ridings,  viz.  the  Welt,  Eaft,  and  North ; 
fo  denominated  from  their  fituation,  in  refpedl  of  the  city  of 
York.  Each  of  thefe  is  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  any  or¬ 
dinary  county.  There  are  other  divifions,  as  Richmondffiire, 
Allertonfhire,  Howdcnfhire,  Hallanfhire,  Craven,  Cleveland, 
Marfhland,  Holdernefs,  &c. 

As  the  foil  and  face  of  the  country  vary  greatly,  fo  does 
the  air.  In  the  hilly  parts  the  air  is  good,  but  the  foil  very 
indifferent ;  of  the  lower  fome  are  marfliy,  others  drier,  and 
the  foil  of  both  rich  ;  but  the  air  of  the  former  is  more  foggy 
and  unhealthy  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  manufactures  of 
this  country  are  cutlery  and  hard-wares  ;  particularly  knives, 
bits,  and  fpurs ;  but  the  principal  arc  ftockings  and  woollen 
cloth,  with  which  it  fupplies,  in  a  great  meafure,  Germany 
and  the  North.  As  to  the  produce,  it  abounds  in  corn,  cat¬ 
tle,  horfes,  lead,  and  iron,  coal,  wood,  lime,  liquorice,  alum, 
jet,  &c.  It  lies  wholly  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  diocefe  of  York  ;  that  only  which  is 
called  TAehmondJhire  belonging  to  the  diocefe  of  Chefter.  The 
members  it  fends  to  parliament  are  30  ;  of  which  two  are  for 
the  (hire  and  28  for  the  towns. 

New- York,  a  ftate  of  United  America,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  which  feparates  it  from 
Canada,  on  the  eaft  by  Connecticut,  Maffachufetts,  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  fouth  and 
fouth-weft,  by  New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania,  and  on  the 
north-weft  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  :  containing  in  the  whole  44,000  Iquare  miles,  or 
about  28  millions  of  acres.  The  ftate,  to  fpeak  generally,  is 
interfered  by  ridges  of  mountains,  running  in  a  north-eaft  and 
fouth  weft  direfition.  Beyond  the  Allegany  Mountains,  how¬ 
ever,  the  country  is  a  dead  level,  of  a  fine  rich  foil ;  covered, 
in  its  natural  ftate,  with  maple,  beech,  birch,  cherry,  black 
walnut,  loeuft,  hickery,  and  fome  mulberry  trees.  On  th® 
banks  of  lake  Erie,  are  a  few  ehefnut  and  oak  ridges.  Hem¬ 
lock  fwamps,  are  interfperfed  thinly  through  the  country.  All 
the  creeks  that  empty  into  lake  Erie,  have  tails,  which  afford 
many  excellent  mill-feats.  Eaft  of  the  Allegany  Mountains,, 
the  country  is  broken  into  hills,  with  rich  intervening  valleys  ; 
the  hills  are  clothed  thick  with  timber,  and  when  cleared,  af¬ 
ford  fine  pafture ;  the  valleys,  when  cultivated,  produce 
wheat,  hemp,  flax,  peas,  grats,  oats,  and  Indian  corn  :  be¬ 
tides  the  trees  already  mentioned,  there  are,  in  various  parts 
of  the  ftate,  the  feveral  kinds  of  oak,  fuch  as  white,  red,  yel¬ 
low,  black,  and  ehefnut,  oak ;  white,  yellow,  fpruce;  and  pitch, 
pines;  cedar,  balfam,  or  fir-tree  ;  butternut,  poplar,  white- 
wood,  which  in  Penniylvania  is  called  poplar,  and  in  Europe 
the  tulip-tree  ;  fugar  and  rock  maple,  the  linden  tree,  which, 
with  the  white  wood,  grows  on  the  low  rich  ground ;  the 
button-wood,  or  fycamore,  fhrub  cranberry,  the  fruit  of 
which  hangs  in  clutters,  like  grapes,  as  large  as  cherries ;  this 
fhrub,  too,  grows  on  low  ground.  Befides  thele  is  the  fumach, 
which  bears  clutters  of  red  berries;  the  Indians  chew  the 
leaves  inltcad  of  tobacco  ;  the  berries  are  ufed  in  dyes.  Of 
the  commodities  produced  from  culture,  wheat  is  the  ftaple, 
of  which  immenfe  quantities  are  railed  and  exported.  Indian 
corn  and  peas,  are  likewife  raifed  for  exportation;  and  rye, 
oats,  barley,  Ac.  for  home  confumption.  In  fome  pacts  of 
the  ftate,  large  dairies  are  kept,  which  furnifli  tor  the  market, 
butter  and  cheele.  The  belt  lands  in  this  ftate,  which  lie 
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along  the  Mohawk  river,  and  weft  of  the  AJIegany  mountains, 
are  yet  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  or  are  juft  beginning  to  be  fettled. 
Tnis  ltate,  agreeably  to  an  a£l  of  their  legiflature,  palled  in 
March,  1788,  is  divided  into  16  counties;  which,  by  another 
a£l  palled  at  the  fame  time,  were  divided  into  townlhips.  In 
the  above-mentioned  a£ls,  tbelimits  of  the  countiesand  town¬ 
thips  are  defined.  Thefe  townlhips  are  corporations  invelled 
with  certain  privileges.  The  a6l  direfts,  that  the  freeholders 
in  the  feveral  townthips  fliall  affemble  in  town  meetings,  on 
the  firft  Tuefday  in  April,  annually,  and  choofe  their  town- 
officers.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftate,  in  1786, 
was  238,897 ;  of  which  18,889  were  negroes.  In  1756,  there 
were  83,233  whites,  and  13,542  blacks;  96,775  in  the  whole. 
In  1771,  there  were  148,124  whites,  and  19,883  blacks; 
total,  168,007.  The  population  for  every  fquare  mile,  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole  ftate,  is  only  five,  fo  that  this  ftate  is  but  a 
ninth  part  as  populous  as  Conne&icut.  But  it  is  to  be  conli- 
dered,  that  Connefticut  has  no  wafte  lands,  and  not  half  the 
ftate  of  New  York  is  fettled.  The  ftate  of  Connecticut,  how¬ 
ever,  throughout,  is  at  lealt  three  times  as  thickly  populated, 
as  the  fettled  parts  of  New  York.  This  ftate  contains  vaft 
quantities  of  iron  ore.  There  is  a  filver  mine  at  Philipfburg, 
which  produces  virgin  filver,  fpar,  zink,  or  fpclter,  a  femi- 
metal,  magnez,  ufed  in  glazings,  peritus,  of  a  golden  hue; 
various  kinds  of  copper  ore,  and  lead  and  coal  mines,  are 
found  in  this  ftate.  Alfo  petrified  wood,  plafter  of  Paris, 
ifinglafs  in  Iheets,  talcs,  and  cryftal  of  various  kinds  and 
colours,  albeftos,  and  feveral  other  folfils.  A  fmall  black 
ftone  had  alfo  been  found,  which  vitrifies  with  a  fmall  heat, 
and  makes  excellent  glafs.  The  principal  rivers  are,  Hudfon, 
Onondago,  Mohawks,  Delaware,  Sufquehanna,  Allegany, 
Tyoga,  &c.  The  conftitution  of  this  ftate  provides  for  the 
free  exercife  of  religious  profeffion  and  worfhip,  without  dif- 
crimination  or  preference,  within  the  ftate,  for  all  mankind; 
provided  the  liberty  for  confcience  hereby  granted  fliall  not  be 
fo  conftrued  as  to  excule  abts  of  licentioufnefs,  or  juftify 
practices  inconfiftent  with  the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  ftate. 
The  minifters  of  every  denomination  in  the  ftate,  are  fup- 
ported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  railed 
generally  by  fubfeription,  or  by  a  tax  upon  the  pews,  except 
the  Dutch  churches  in  New  York,  Albany,  Skenedtady,  and 
Kingflon,  which  have,  except  the  two  laft,  large  eftates  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  charter.  The  epifcopal  church,  alfo,  in  New 
York,  pofiefs  a  very  large  eftate  in  and  near  the  city.  The 
lupreme  legiftative  powers  of  the  ftate  are  vefted  in  two 
branches,  a  fenate  and  aflembly.  The  members  of  the  fenate 
are  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  ftates,  who  pollefs  free¬ 
hold  eftates  to  the  value  of  iool.  clear  of  debts.  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  electing  lenators,  the  ftate  is  divided  into  four  great 
dittridls,  each  of  which  choofes  a  certain  number.  The  lena¬ 
tors  are  divided  by  lot  into  four  dalles,  fix  in  each  clals,  and 
numbered,  firft,  fecund,  third,  and  fourth.  The  feats  of  the 
firft  clafs,  are  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  one  year ;  the  fe- 
cond  at  the  expiration  of  the  next,  &c.  and  their  places  filled 
by  new  ele&ions.  Thus  a  fmall  change  is  made  in  the  fenate 
every  year ;  but  three-fourths  of  the  members  remaining,  pre¬ 
serve  a  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  former  fefiion.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  fenate  is  necelfary  to  do  bufinefs ;  and  each  branch 
of  the  legiflature  has  a  negative  upon  the  other.  The  legif- 
lature  can  at  any  time  alter  this  divifion  of  the  ftate,  for  the 
choice  of  lenators  ;  and  an  increafe  of  electors  in  any  diftriiSb, 
to  the  amount  of  .one  twenty-fourth  of  the  electors  in  the 
whole  ftate,  entitles  the  diftridt  to  another  fenator.  But  the 
number  of  fenators  can  never  exceed  one  hundred.  The  al- 
lembly  of  the  ftate  is  eompofed'  of  reprefentatives,  from  the 
feveral  counties,  cholen  annually  in  May.  By  the  conftitu¬ 
tion,  however,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  the  end-of  feven  years. 
Vox..  X,  • 
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after  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  a  cenfus  of  the  eledlors 
and  inhabitants  fliall  be  taken,  and  the  reprelentation  appor¬ 
tioned,  according  to  the  number  of  electors  in  each  county. 
The  fupreme  executive  power  of  the  ftate  is  vefted  in  a  go¬ 
vernor  (in  whofe  ablence,  a  deputy- governor  is  appointed  to 
ferve)  cholen  once  in  three  years,  by  the  freemen  of  the  ftate. 
The  lieutenant-governor  is,  by  his  office,  prefident  of  the 
fenate ;  and,  upon  an  equal  divifion  of  voices,  has  a  calling 
vote;  but  has  no  voice  on  other  occafions.  The  governor  has 
not  a  feat  in  the  legillature;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  council 
of  icvifion,  and  council  of  appointment,  he  has  a  vaft  influence 
in  the  ftate.  Hud  (on’s  river  was  firft  discovered  in  1608,  by 
Henry  Hudfon,  an  Engliftiman,  who  fold  his  claim  to  the. 
Dutch.  In  1614  the  States -General  granted  a  patent  to  le- 
veral  merchants,  for  an  exclufive  trade  on  the  river  Hudfon. 
The  fame  year  this  company  built  a  fort  on  the  weft  fide  of  the' 
river,  near  Albany,  and  named  it  Fort  Orange.  In  1614 
Captain  Argali,  under  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  vifited  the  Dutch  on  Hudllm’s  river,  who  being  unable 
to  refill  him,  prudently  fubmitted,  for  the  prelent,  to  the 
King  of  England,  and,  under  him,  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 
Determined  upon  the  fettlement  of  a  colony,  the  States-- 
General,  in  ’621,  granted  the  country  to  the  Weft-India 
company;  and,  in  the  year  1629,  Wouter  Van  Twiller  ar¬ 
rived  at  Fort  Amfterdam,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  govern¬ 
ment.  On  Auguft  27,  1664,  Governor  Stuvefant  Surrendered 
the  colony  to  Colonel  Nicolls,  who  had  arrived  in  the  bay  a 
few  days  before,  with  three  or  four  ftiips,  and  about  300  fol- 
diers,  having  a  commiftion  from  King  Charles  II.  to  reduce 
the  place,  which  was  then  called  New  Amfterdam,  but  was 
changed  to  New  York,  as  was  Fort  Orange  to  Albany,  in 
honour  of  his  Roybal  Highnefs  James  duke  of  York  and  Al¬ 
bany.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  thought  proper  to  remove 
out  of  the  country  ;  and  their  numerous  defeendants  are  Hill  in 
many  parts  of  this  ftate  and  New  Jerfey.  In  1667,  at  the 
peace  of  Breda,  New  York  was  confirmed  to  the  Englilh, 
who,  in  exchange,  ceded  Surinam  to  the  Dutch.  The  Eng¬ 
lilh  kept  peaceable  pofifeffion  of  the  country  until  the  year 
1673,  when  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war, 
lent  a  fmall  lquadron,  which  arrived  at  Staten  Illand  on  the 
30th  of  July.  John  Manning,  a  captain  of  an  independent- 
company,  who  had,  at  that  time,  the  command  of  the  fort, 
fent  a  mefienger  down  to  the  commodore,  and  treacheroufly 
made  his  terms  with  him.  On  the  fame  day  the  Ihips  came 
up,  moored  under  the  fort,  landed  their  men,  and  entered  the 
garrilon,  without  giving  or  receiving  a  Ihot.  All  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  conttables  from  Eaft  Jerfey,  Long  Illand,  SESopus, 
and  Albany,  were  fummoned  to  New  York;  and  the  major 
part  ef  them  Swore  allegiance  to  the  States-General  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  conquerors,  however,  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  SucceSs-,  for,  on  the  9th  of  February', 
the  year  following,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  England  anc? 
Holland  was  figned  at  Weftminller  ;  by  the  fixth  article  of 
which,  this  province  was  reftored  to  the  Englilh,  in  whole 
hands  it  remained  until  the  late  revolution.  While  New  \  ork 
remained  in  poflellion  of  the  Dutch,  it  was  called  New  Bel¬ 
gium,  or  New-  Netherlands,  and  governed  by  an  efcout,  burgo- 
mafters,  and  echevins.  From  its  furrender  to  the  Englilh,  in 
1664  to  1683,  the  province  was  ruled  by  governors,  appointed 
and  commitfioncd  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  their  council, 
whofe  rules  and  orders  had  the  force  of  laws.  From  the  1  aft  - 
named  period,  the  people  were  admitted- to  a-  lhare  of  the  le- 
giflativc  authority.  1  he  confederated-  cantons  of  Indians, 
before  the  incorporation  of  the  Tulcaroras,  a  people  driven 
by  the  Carolinians  from  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  confifted  of 
five  nations,  viz.  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Senecas,  Onon- 
dagas,  and  Cayugas,  The  alliance  and  trade  of  thefe  lift 
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rations  inhabititing  the  territory  weft  of  Albany,  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  more  than  200  miles,  though  much  courted  by  the 
French  of  Canada,  have  been  aim  oft  uninterruptedly  enjoyed 
by  the  Englilh.  The  chief  towns  are  New  York,  Albany, 
and  Hudfon. 

York  (Aha.),  a  city  of  America,  and  capital  of  a  ftate  of 
the  fame  name,  frtuated  at  the  Louth- weft  point  of  an  illand, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudfon  and  Eaft  river.  The  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  city  lies  oh  the  eaft  fide  of  the  illand,  although 
the  buildings  extend  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  length 
of  the  city  on  Eaft  river  is  about  two  miles,  but  falls  much 
Ihort  of  that  diftance  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon:  its  breadth, 
on  an  average,  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  its  cir¬ 
cumference  may  be  four  miles.  The  plan  of  this  city  is  not 
perfectly  regular,  but  is  laid  -out  agreeably  to  the  fituation  of 
the  ground.  The  principal  ftreets  are  nearly  parallel  with 
the  rivers  :  thefe  are  interfered,  though  not  at  right  angles, 
by  ftreets  running  from  river  to  river  :  the  width  of  the  ltreets 
is  various.  The  houfes  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  the 
roofc  tiled  :  there  are  remaining  a  few  houfes  built  after  the 
old  Dutch  manner,  but  the  Englifti  tafte  has  prevailed  almoft 
a  century.  Upon  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  land  (lands  the 
fort,  which  is  a  fquare,  with  four  baftions  ;  within  the  walls 
of  which  the  governors  ufed  formerly  to  refide.  Below  the 
Fort,  near  the  water,  there  is  a  line  of  fortifications  of  confi- 
derable  extent,  detigned  to  command  the  entrance  into  both 
rivers.  But  it  is  queltionable,  whether  any  number  of  cannon 
would  prevent  (hips  from  palling  with  a  favourable  wind  and 
tide;  and,  indeed,  whether  New  York  is  capable  of  defence, 
by  land,  again!!  a  powerful  marine  force.  The  city  hall  is  a 
brick  building,  more  ftrong  than  elegant ;  it  is  three  ftories 
in  height,  with  wings  at  each  end.  There  are  three  houfes 
of  public  worftiip,  belonging  to  the  reformed  Proteftant 
Dutch  church,  four  Prefbyterian,  and  three  Epifcopal 
churches,  with  nine  places  of  wordiip  for  other  Chriftians, 
and  a  fynagogue  for  the  Jews.  The  government  of  the  city 
(which  was  incorporated  in  1696)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council.  The  city  is  divided 
into  feven  wards,  in  each  of  which  there  is  chofen  annually, 
by  the  people,  an  alderman  and  affiftant,  who,  together  with 
the  mayor  and  recorder,  form  the  common -council :  the 
mayor  and  recorder  are  appointed,  annually,  by  the  council  of 
appointment.  This  city  is  efteemed  the  moft  eligible  fitua¬ 
tion  for  commerce  in  the  United  States  ;  it  almoft  necefl'arily 
commands  the  trade  of  one  half  of  New  Jerley,  moft  of  that 
of  Connecticut,  and  part  of  that  of  AfalVachufetts,  belidcs  the 
whole  fertile  interior  country,  which  is  penetrated  by  one  of 
the  largc-ft  rivers  in  America.  This  city  imports  moft  of  the 
goods  confumed  between  a  line  of  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  and  twenty  miles  weft  of  the  Hudfon,  which 
is  130  miles  ;  and  between  the  ocean  and  the  coniines  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  about  250  miles:  a  conliderablc  portion  of  which  is  the 
beft  peopled  of  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  whole 
territory  contains  at  leal!  half  a  million  of  people,  in  times 
of  peace,  New  York  will  command  more  commercial  bufinefs 
than  any  town  in  the  United  States.  In  time  of  war  it  will 
be  infecure  without  a  marine  force  ;  but  a  fmall  number  of 
ftiips  will  be  able  to  defend  it  from  the  moft  formidable  attacks 
by  lea.  A  want  of  good  water  is  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  citizens,  there  being  few  wells  in  the  city :  moft  of  the 
people  are  fupplied  every  day  with  frefh  water,  conveyed  to 
their  doors  in  calks,  from  a  pump,  which  receives  it  from  a 
fpring  almoft  a  mile  from  the  city.  It  is  found,  by  a  memo¬ 
randum  in  one  of  the  old  regillers,  that  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants'  in  the  city,  taken  by  order  of  the  king,  in  the  year 
1697,  was  4302.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and 


county  of  New  York,  in  1756,  was  10,881  ;  in  1771,  21,863  i 
and  in  the  year  17S6,  24,6:4:  70  miles  NNE.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Long.  74.  W.  Greenwich.  Lat.  40.  40.  N. 

YOUNG  (Dr.  Edward),  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  of 
die  fame  name,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1679.  When 
fnfficiently  qualified,  he  was  matriculated  into  All  Souls  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford  ;  and  defigning  to  follow  the  civil  law,  he  took 
a  degree  in  that  profelfion.  In  this  fituation  he  wrote  his 
poems  called  The  I.aji  Day ,  publilhed  in  1  704;  which  coming 
from  a  layman  gave  univerfal  falisfaCtion  :  this  was  foon  after 
followed  by  another,  entitled,  The  Force  of  Religion,  or  Van- 
quijhed  Love.  Thefe  productions  gained  him  a  refpcCtable 
acquaintance;  he  was  intimate  with  Addifon,  and  thus  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Spectator  :  but  the  turn  of  his 
mind  leading  him  to  the  church,  he  took  orders,  was  made 
one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Wel¬ 
wyn  in  Hertfordlhire,  worth  about  500I.  per  annum,  but  he 
never  rofe  to  higher  preferment.  For  fome  years  before  the 
death  of  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  Dr.  Young  attended  his 
court  pretty  conftantly;  hut  upon  his  deceafc  all  his  hopes  of 
church  preferment  vanilhed :  however,  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hales,  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  Princels  Dow¬ 
ager  of  Wales,  and  fucceeded  him  as  her  privy  chaplain. 
When  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  he  married  the  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lichfield.  This  lady 
was  a  widow,  and  had  an  amiable  fon  and  daughter,  who 
both  died  young.  What  he  felt  for  their  lofs,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  his  wife,  is  finely  expreffed  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  in 
which  the  young  lady  is  charaCteriied  under  the  name  of  Nar- 
citfa  ;  her  brother  by  that  of  Philander.  '  He  wrote  three  tra¬ 
gedies,  The  Revenge,  Bnjiris,  and  The  Brothers.  TIis  fatires, 
called  Love  of  Fame  the  univerfal  PaJJion,  are  by  many  efteemed 
his  principal  performance ;  though  Swift  faid  the  poet  fhould 
have  been  either  more  angry  or  more  merry  :  they  have  been 
charafiteri  fed  as  a  firing  of  epigrams  written  on  one  fubjeCt, 
that  tire  the  reader  before  he  gets  through  them.  His  Com - 
plaint,  or  Night  Thoughts ,  exhibit  him  as  a  moral  and  melan¬ 
choly  poet,  and  are  efteemed  his  mafter-piece.  They  form  a 
fpecies  of  poetry  peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  which  he  has  been 
unrivalled  by  all  thofe  who  attempted  to  write  in  this  manner. 
They  were  written  under  the  recent  preflure  of  his  forrow  for 
the  lofs  of  his  wife,  daughter,  and  fon-in-law  ;  they  are  ad- 
drefled  to  Ijorenzo,  a  man  of  pleafure  and  the  world,  and 
who,  as  it  is  infinuated  by  fome,  is  his  own  fon,  but  then  la¬ 
bouring  under  his  father’s  difpleafure.  As  a  prole-writer,  he 
arraigned  the  prevailing  manners  of  his  time,  in  a  work  called 
The  Centaur  not  Fabulous  ;  and  when  he  was  above  So  years 
of  age,  publilhed  Conjectures  on  Original  Compofition.  He 
publilhed  fome  other  pieces  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  works  are 
collected  in  4  and  5  vols.  i2mo.  Dr.  Young’s  tuin  of  mind 
was  naturally  folemn  ;  yet,  notwithllanding  this  gloominefs 
of  temper,  he  was  fond  of  innocent  fports  and  amufement. 
He  inftituted  an  aliembly  and  a  bowling-green  in  the  parilh  of 
which  he  was  reCtor,  and  often  promoted  the  gaiety  of  the 
company  in  perfon.  His  wit  was  generally  poignant,  and 
ever  levelled  at  thole  who  tettified  any  contempt  for  decency 
and  religion.  One  Sunday  preaching  in  office  at  St.  James’s, 
he  found,  that  though  he  ftrove  to  make  his  audience  atten¬ 
tive,  he  could  not  prevail.  Upon  which  his  pity  for  their 
folly  got  the  better  of  all  decorum,  and  he  fat  back  in  the 
pulpit  and  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  life  he  knew  his  own  infirmities,  and  futfered  himfelf 
to  be  in  pupilage  to  his  houfe-keeper ;  for  he  confidered  that, 
at  a  certain  time  of  life,  the  fecond  childhood  of  age  demanded 
its  wonted  protection.  His  fon,  whofe  boyilh  follies  were 
Jong  obnoxious  to  paternal  feverity,  was  at  lalt  forgiven  in  his 
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is.nl!  ;  and  our  poet  died  regretted  by  all,  having  performed  all 
lhat  man  could  do  to  till  his  poll  with  dignity.  His  death 
happened  in  1765. 

YPRES,  a  handfome,  large,  and  populous  town  of  thd 
Aultrian  Netherlands,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  has  a  conli- 
derable  manuf’aftory  in  cloth  and  ferges,  and  every  year  in 
Lent  there  is  a  confiderable  fair.  It  is  ORe  of  the  barrier 
towns,  but  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in  1744. 
It  is  feated  on  a  fertile  plain  on  the  river  Ypre,  in  E.  Long.  2. 
48.  N.  Lat,  t;o.  51. 

YUCCA,  Adam's  Nf.kdle,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  clafs  hexundria  and  order  moaogynia.  The  corolla  is  campa- 
mdate  and  patent,  there  is  no  ftyle,  the  capfule  is  trilocular. 
There  are  four  lpccies,  none  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain. 


All  of  them  are  exceedingly  curious  in  their  growth,  and  are 
therefore  much  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  Indians  make  a 
kind  of  bread  from  the  roots  of  this  plant. 

YrLTLE,  Yool,  or  Iul.  Seelw.. 

YUNX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Piece. 
The  bill  is  fhort,  roundifh,  and  pointed  ;  the  noftrils  concave 
and  naked  :  the  tongue  very  long  and  cylindrical;  there  are 
two  fore  and  two  hind  claws.  There  is  only  one  lpecies,  the 
torquiV.a,  wry-neck,  which  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Alia,  and 
Africa,  and  is  often  feen  in  Britain.  It  is  afti-coloured  above, 
with  light  black  and  brown  tlrokcs.  Beneath  light  brown, 
with  black  fpots.  Tail  afh-colour,  with  four  black  barer 
Weight  i*  oz.  Iride*  hazel.  Length  7  inches.  Migrates, 
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Zor  7.,  the  24th  and  latt  letter,  and  the  19th  confonant  of 
,  our  alphabet ;  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate  downwards  and  upwards 
to  it  again,  with  a  Glutting  and  opening  of  the  teeth  at  the 
fame  time.  This  letter  has  been  reputed  a  double  con¬ 
fonant,  having  the  found  ds ;  but  fome  think  with  very  little 
reafon  :  and,  as  if  we  thought  otherwife,  we  often  double  it, 
as  in  puzzle,  muzzle,  h:c.  Among  the  ancients,  Z  was  a  nu¬ 
meral  letter,  fignifying  aoco  ;  and  with  a  dath  added  a-top, 
~y,  fignitied  2000  times  2000,  or  4,000,000.  In  abbrevia¬ 
tions  this  letter  formerly  ftuod  as  a  mark  for  feveral  forts  of 
weights;  fome  times  it  fignified  an  ounce  and  a  half;  and  very 
frequently  it  Hood  for  half  an  ounce  ;  fometimes  for  the 
eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  or  a  dram  troy  weight ;  and  it  has 
in  earlier  times  been  ul'ed  to  exprefs  the  third  part  of  an  ounce 
or  eight  l'cruples.  ZZ  were  ul'ed  by  fome  of  the  ancient  phy- 
ficiansto  exprefs  myrrh,  and  at  prelent  they  are  often  ufed  to 
fignify  zinziber  or  ginger. 

ZAA.RA,  Zapara,  Sahara,  or  the  Defert,  a  vaft  country 
of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Barbary,  on  the  eaft  by 
Fezzan  and  Calbna,  on  the  fouth  by  Tombufloo,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Zaara  contains  a  variety  of 
wandering  nations,  all  proceeding  from  Arabs,  Floors,  and 
fugitive  Portuguefe,  who  took  refuge  there  when  the  family  of 
the  Sherifs  made  themlelves  mailers  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Barbary.  All  thele  people  bear  indiferiminately  the  names  of 
Kars,  Moors,  or  Arabs.  They  are  fubdivided  into  various 
nations,  of  which  the  molt  confiderable  are  the  Mongearts, 
Trafars,  and  Bracnars.  The  Mongearts  lead  a  wandering 
life,  and  live  chielly  on  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  with  a  little 
barley  meal,  and  fome  dates.  The  poorer  fort  go  naked,  ex¬ 
cept  the  females,  who  commonly  wrap  a  clout  about  their 
middle,  and  wear  a  kind  of  bonnet  on  their  head  ;  but  the 
wealthier  fort  have  a  kind  of  loole  gown,  made  of  blue  cal- 
licoe,  with  large  tleeves,  that  is  brought  them  from  Negro- 
land.  When  they  move  from  one  place  to  another  for  frclh 
pallure,  water,  or  prey,  molt  of  them  ride  on  camels,  which 
have  generally  a  fort  of  laddie  between  the  bunch  and  the 
neck,  with  a  firing  or  (trap  run  through  their  noltrils,  which 
ferves  for  a  bridle  ;  and  inflead  of  fpurs  they  ufe  a  lharp  bod¬ 
kin.  Their  tents  or  huts  are  covered  with  a  coarfe  fluff',  made 
of  camel’s  hair,  and  a  kind  of  wool  or  mol's  that  grows  on  the 
palm  trees.  Thefe  Arabs  live  here  under  the  government  of 
*  their  flieiks  or  cheyks  5  as  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  other  places. 
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The  other  two  tribes  are  rather  more  civilifed.  They  are  all 
Mahometans, 

ZABULON  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  •? 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  tribes  of  Afher  and  Napthali  f 
on  the  eaft  by  the  fea  of  Galilee  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  tribe  of 
IlTacharor  the  brook  Cifon,  which  ran  between  both  ;  on  the 
weft  by  the  Mediterranean;  fo  that  it  touched  two  leas,  or 
Was  bimarouS. 

ZabuIon  (anc.  geog.),  a  very  ftrong  town  in  the  tribe  of 
that  name,  on  the  Mediterranean,  furnamed  of  men,  near 
Ptolemais  :  its  vicinity  to  which  makes  it  probable  that  it  was 
alfo  Chabulon,  unlel's  either  name  is  a  faulty  reading  in  Jofe- 
phus :  diftant  about  60  ftadia  from  Ptolemais. 

ZACYNTHUS  (anc.  geog.),  an  illand  to  the  fouth  of 
Cephalenia  60  ftadia,  but  nearer  to  Peloponnefus,  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  formerly  fubjo<R  to  Ulyfies,  in  compafs  above 
160  ftadia,  woody  and  fruitful,  with  a  confiderable  cogno- 
minal  town  and  a  port.  The  illand  lies  over  againft  Elis, 
having  a  colony  of  Achteans  from  Peloponnefus,  over  againft 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Both  illand  and  town  are  now  called 
Z ante . 

ZAFFRE,  is  ’the  oxvd  of  cobalt,  employed  for  painting 
pottery  ware  and  porcelain  of  a  blue  colour.  The  method 
of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  :  The  cobalt  taken  out  of  the 
mine  is  broken  with  hammers  into  pieces  about  the  fize  of  an 
hen’s  egg :  and  the  ftony  involucrum,  with  Inch  other  hete¬ 
rogeneous  matters  as  are  diftinguiftiable  by  the  eye,  are  fops* 
rated  as  much  as  poflible.  The  chofcn  mineral  is  then 
pounded  in  ftamping  mills,  and  fifted  through  brals  wire 
fieves.  The  lighter  parts  are  Walked  off  by  water,  and  it  is 
afterwards  put  into  a  large  flat-bottomed  arched  furnace,  re- 
fembling  a  baking  oven,  where  the  flame  of  the  wood  rever¬ 
berates  upon  the  ore  ;  which  is  bccafionally  ftirred  and  turned 
with  long-handled  iron  hooks  or  rakes ;  and  the  procefs  is 
contimied  till  it  ceafes  to  emit  any  fumes.  The  oven  or  fur¬ 
nace  is  terminated  by  a  long  horizontal  gallery,  which  ferves 
fora  chimney;  in  which  the  arl'enie,  naturally  mixed  with 
the  ore,  fublimes.  If  the  ore  contains  a  little  bil’muth,  as  this 
l'emimetal  is  very  fnfible,  it  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace.  The  cobalt  remains  in  the  flate  of  a  dark  grey  oxyd, 
and  is  called  zaff're.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  cobalt  ore 
lol'e  20  and  even  30  per  cent,  during  this  Qperation,  which  is 
continued  4  or  even  9  hours,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ore.  The  roafted  ore  being  taken  out  from  the  furtyce,  fud» 
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parts  as  are  concreted  into  lumps  are  pounded  and  lifted  afrefh. 
ZafFre,  in  commerce,  is  never  pure,  being  mixed  with  two  or 
rather  three  parts  of  powdered  flints.  A  proper  quantity  of 
the  beft  fort  of  thefe,  after  being  ignited  in  a  furnace,  are  thrown 
into  water  to  render  them  friable,  and  more  eahly  reduced  to 
powder  ;  which,  being  lifted,  is  mixed  with  the  zafFre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  before-mentioned  dofc  ;  and  the  mixture  is  put  into 
calks,  after  being  moittened  with  water.  This  oxyd,  fuled 
with  three  parts  of  land,  and  one  of  pot-afli,  forms  a  bine 
glafs;  which,  when  pounded,  lifted,  and  afterwards  ground  in 
mills,  included  in  large  calks,  forms  faialt. 

The  blue  of  zaftre  is  the  mod  folid  and  fixed  of  all  the  co¬ 
lours  that  can  be  employed  in  vitrification.  It  fuffers  no 
change  from  the  molt  violent  fire.  It  is  fuccefsfully  employed 
to  give  fhades  of  blue  to  enamels,  and  to  the  cryftal  glades 
made  in  imitation  of  fome  opaque  and  tranfparent  precious 
Hones,  as  the  lapis  lazuli,  the  turquois,  the  fapphire,  and 
others  of  this  kind. 

ZALEUCUS,  a  famous  legiflator  of  the  Locrians,  and  the 
difciple  of  Pythagoras,  fiourifhed  500  years  B.  C.  lie  made 
a  law,  by  which  he  puniftied  adulterers  with  the  lofs  of  both 
their  eyes ;  and  his  Ion  offending  was  not  abfolved  from  this 
punifhment :  yet,  to  Ihow  the  father  as  well  as  the  juft  law¬ 
giver,  he  put  out  his  own  right,  and  his  Ion’s  left  eye.  This 
example  of  jnftice  and  feverity  made  fo  ltrong  an  impreflion 
on  the  minds  of  his  fubjedts,  that  no  inftance  was  found  of 
the  commiifion  of  that  vice  during  the  reign  of  that  legifla¬ 
tor.  It  is  added,  that  Zaleucus  forbad  any  wine  being  given 
to  the  fick  on  pain  of  death,  unlefs  it  was  preferibed  by  the 
phyficians;  and  that  he  was  fo  jealous  of  his  laws,  that  he  or¬ 
dered,  that  whoever  was  defirous  of  changing  them,  fhould  be 
obliged,  when  he  made  the  propofal,  to  have  a  cord  about  his 
neck,  in  order  that  he  might  be  immediately  firangled,  if  thofe 
alterations  were  efteemed  no  better  than  the  laws  already  efta- 
blifhed.  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  the  fame  thing  to  Cha- 
rondas,  legiflator  of  the  Sybarites. 

ZAMA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Chamane,  a  diftridl  of 
Cappadocia,  of  unknown  fituation. — Another  Zama,  of  Me- 
fopotamia,  on  the  Saocoras,  to  the  fouth  of  Nifibis. —  A.  third, 
of  Numidia,  diftant  five  days'  journey  to  the  weft  of  Carthage  : 
it  was  the  other  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Numidia, 
hence  called  Zama  Regia.  It  flood  in  a  plain  ;  was  ftronger 
by  art  than  nature  ;  richly  fupplied  with  every  necefiary  ;  and 
abounding  in  men,  and  every  weapon  both  of  defence  and  an¬ 
noyance.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  remarkable  for  the  decifive  bat¬ 
tle  fought  between  the  two  greateft  commanders  in  the  world, 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  and  Scipio  Africanus.  Of  this 
engagement,  the  moft  important  perhaps  that  ever  was  fought, 
Mr.  Hooke  gives  an  interefting  account. 

ZANGUEBAR,  a  country  in  Africa,  lying  on  the  eaftern 
eoaft,  between  three  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  eighteen 
fouth.  It  includes  feveral  petty  kingdoms,  in  which  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  have  various  fettlements.  The  inhabitants,  except 
thofe  converted  by  the  Portuguefe,  are  all  Mahometans  or 
idolaters;  and  the  latter  much  the  more  numerous.  The 
names  of  the  principal  territories  are  Mombaza,  Lumon,  Me¬ 
linda,  Quiola,  and  Mofumbique.  The  Portuguefe  have  built 
feveral  forts  in  Mombaza  and  Mofambique,  and  have  fettled 
feveral  colonies  there.  They  trade  with  the  negroes  for  flaves, 
ivory,  gold,  oftrich-feathers,  wax,  and  drugs.  The  produc¬ 
tions  are  much  the  fame  as  in  other  parts  oi  Africa  between 
the  tropics. 

ZANONIA,  in  botany  :  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  diaecia,  clafs  jjentandria.  The  characters  are  thefe  : 
it  produces  feparate  male  and  female  flowers ;  in  the  male 
flower  the  cup  is  a  perianthium,  compofed  of  three  leaves  of 


an  oval  figure,  expanding  eVe ry  way,  and  Alerter  than  the 
flower  ;  the  flower  is  monopetalous,  but  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments,  and  has  an  open  mouth  ;  the  fegments  are  jagged,  and 
are  equal-  in  fize,  and  bend  backwards  ;  the  (lamina  are  five 
filaments  of  the  length  of  the  cup,  (landing  open  at  their 
ends,  and  terminated  by  Ample  apices ;  the  female  flowers 
grow  on  feparate  plants,  and  have  the  cup  and  flower  the 
fame  as  in  the  male,  only  that  the  cup  (lands  upon  the  ger- 
men  of  the  piftil ;  this  germen  is  oblong,  and  from  it  are  pro¬ 
pagated  three  reflex  conic  llyles ;  the  fiigmata  are  bifid  and 
curled  ;  the  fruit  is  a  long  and  very  large  berry,  truncated  at 
the.  end,  and  very  ftnall  at  the  bafe  ;  it  contains  three  cells, 
and  has  a  curled  future  near  the  apex  ;  I  he  feeds  are  two  ; 
they  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  flat.  There  is  one  (pecies, 
the  indica. 

ZANTE,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of 
the  Morea,  19  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cephalonia, 
belonging  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  about  24  miles  in  length, 
and  12  in  breadth,  and  very  pleafant  and  fertile;  but  its  prin¬ 
cipal  riches  confilt  in  currants,  with  which  it  greatly  abounds. 
They  are  cultivated  in  a  very  large  plain,  under  the  (helter  of 
mountains  on  the  fhore  of  this  ifland  ;  for  which  reafon  the 
fun  has  greater  power  to  bring  them  to  perfedt  maturity.  The 
town  called  Zante  may  contain  near  20,000  inhabitants  ;  the 
whole  ifland  contains  about  40,000.  The  houfes  are  low,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes,  for  fcarce  a  year  pafles 
without  one  ;  however,  they  do  no  great  damage.  The  na¬ 
tives  fpeak  both  Greek  and  Italian.  There  are  very  few  Ro¬ 
man-catholics  among  them  ;  but  they  have  a  bifliop  as  well 
as  the  Greeks.  This  place  has  no  fortifications,  but  there  is 
a  fortrefs  upon  an  eminence  planted  with  cannon.  In  one 
part  of  this  ifland  is  a  place  which  (hakes  when  trod  upon 
like  a  quagmire ;  and  a  fpring  which  throws  out  a  great  deaf 
of  bitumen,  efpecially  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake.  It  ferves 
inftead  of  pitch  to  pay  the  bottoms  of  the  (hips,  and  about  100 
barrels  in  a  year  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  There  are  about 
50  villages  in  the  ifland  ;  but  no  other  large  town  befide 
Zante.  It  is  feated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  has 
a  good  harbour.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  each  a  factory 
and  conful  here.  E.  Long.  21 .3.  N.  Lat.  37.  53. 

ZANTHOXYLUM,  the  toothach-tree,  in  botany;  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  of  dicceia,  and  order  of  pentandria ; 
and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  46th  order,  Ht- 
deraccce.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite ;  there  is  no  corolla-j 
the  female  flower  has  five  piltils  and  as  many  monofpermous 
caplules.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  clava  herculis,  and  the 
trifoliatum  ;  neither  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain. 

ZAPATA,  a  kind  of  feaft  or  ceremony  held  in  Italy,  in 
the  courts  of  certain  princes,  on  St.  Nicholas's  day ;  wherein 
people  hide  prefents  in  the  (hoes  or  flippers  of  thofe  they  would 
do  honour  to,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  furprize  them  on  the 
morrow  when  they  come  to  drefs  ;  being  done  in  imitation  of- 
the  practice  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  ufed  in  the  night-time  to. 
throw  purfes  of  money  in  at  the  windows  to  marry  poor 
maids  withal. 

ZEA,  Indian  Corn,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
clafs  moncccia,  order  triandria.  The  male-flowers  are  placed 
on  diftindl  lpikes ;  the  calyx  is  a  biflorous,  beardlefs  glume  ; 
the  corolla  a  beardlefs  glume ;  the  female  calyx  is  a  bivalve 
glume,  as  is  the  corolla.  There  is  one  filiform,  penduloua 
ltyle ;  the  feeds  are  folit  ary  and  buried  in  an  oblong  recepta¬ 
cle.  There  is  only  one  lpecies,  the  Mays,  maize.  The  In¬ 
dians  in  New  England,  and  many  other  parts  of  America,  had 
no  other  vegetable  but  maize  or  Indian  corn  for  making  their 
bread.  They  call  it  iveadhm ;  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America  there  is  much  of  the  bread  of  the  country  made  o# 
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this  grain,  not  of  the  European  corn.  In  Italy  and  Germany 
'alfo  there  is  a  fpecies  of  maize,  which  is  the  food  of  the  poor 
inhabitants. 

The,  ear  of  the  maize  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
grain  than  any  of  our  corn  ears.  There  are  commonly  about 
eight  rows  of  grain  in  the  ear,  often  more,  if  the  ground  be 
good.  Each  of  thefe  rows  contains  at  lead  30  grains,  and 
each  of  thefe  gives  much  more  flour  than  a  grain  of  any  of 
our  corn.  The  grains  are  ufually  either  white  or  yellowith  ; 
but  fometimes  they  are  red,  blueifli,  greenifli,  or  olive-coloured, 
and  fometimes  flriped  and  variegated.  This  fort  of  grain, 
though  lb  eflentially  necelfary  to  the  natives  of  the  place,  is 
yet  liable  to  many  accidents.  It  does  not  ripen  till  the  end 
of  September ;  lb  that  the  rains  often  fall  heavy  upon  it 
while  on  the  ftalk,  and  the  birds  in  general  peck  it  when  it  is 
foft  and  unripe.  Nature  has,  to  defend  it  from  thefe  acci¬ 
dents,  covered  it  with  a  thick  hulk,  which  keeps  off  flight 
rains  very  well ;  but  the  birds,  if  not  frighted  away,  often  eat 
through  it,  and  devour  a  great  quantity  of  the  grain. 

There  are  three  or  fbnr  varieties  of  maize  in  different  parts 
of  America.  That  of  Virginia  is  very  tall  and  robuft,  grow¬ 
ing  to  feven  or  eight  feet  high  ;  that  of  New  England  is 
Shorter  and  lower.  And  the  Indians  farther  up  in  the  country 
have  a  yet  ffualler  kind  in  common  ufe.  The  flalk  of  the 
maize  is  joined  like  the  fugar-cane  ;  it  is  very  foft  and  juicy, 
and  the  juice  is  fo  fweet  and  faccharine,  that  a  f'yrup,  as  fweet 
as  that  of  fugar,  has  been  often  made  of  it ;  and  things 
fweetened  with  it  have  been  found  not  diftinguifhable  from 
thole  done  with  fugar.  It  has  not  been  tried  yet  whether  it 
will  cryftallize  into  fugar;  but  in  all  probability  it  will. 

The  Americans  plant  this  corn  any  time  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  June  ;  but  the  belt  leal’on 
is  the  middle  of  April.  The  lavage  Indians,  who  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  oi.r  account  of  months,  ufed  to  guide  themfelves  in 
the  feed-time  of  this  ufeful  plant  by  the  budding  of  tome  par¬ 
ticular  trees  of  that  country,  and  by  the  coming  up  of  a  fort 
of  fifli  into  their  rivers,  which  they  call  the  aloof e.  Thefe 
things  were  both  fo  regular,  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
mi  flawing  the  time. 

The  manner  of  planting  maize  is  in  rows,  at  equal  dif- 
tances,  every  way  about  five  or  fix  feet.  They  open  the 
earth  with  a  hoc,  taking  away  the  furface  to  three  or  four 
Inches  deep,  and  of  the  breadth  of  the  hoe;  they  then  throw 
in  a  little  ot  the  finer  earth,  to  as  to  leave  the  hoe  four  inches 
deep  or  thereabouts,  and  in  each  of  thefe  holes  they  place 
four  or  rive  grains  at  a  little  difiance  from  one  another.  If 
two  or  three  of  thefe  grow  up,  it  is  very  well ;  fome  of  them 
are  ufually  deftroyed  either  by  the  birds  or  other  animals. 

When  the  young  plants  appear,  they  hoe  up  the  weeds  from 
time  to  time;  and  when  the  Italk  gathers  fome  ffrength,  they 
* aife  the  earth  a  little  about  it,  and  continue  this  at  every  hoe¬ 
ing  till  it  begins  to  put.  forth  the  ears ;  then,  they  enlarge  the 
hili  of  earth,  round  the  root,  to  the  fize  of  a  hop-hill,  and  af¬ 
ter  this  they  leave  it  till  the  time  of  harveft,  without  any  far¬ 
ther  care.  When  they  gather  the  ears,  they  either  immedi¬ 
ately  firip  oft'  the  com,  or  elfe  hang  up  the  cars,  tied  in  traces 
at  di dances  from  one  another ;  for  if  they  are  laid  near  toge- 
gether,  they  will  heat  and  rot,  or  elfe  fprout  and  grow  but 
kept  cool  and  feparate,  they  will  remain  good  all  the  winter. 
The  beft  method  is  to  threfti  out  the  corn  as  loon  as  the  hnr^ 
veft  is  over,  to  dry  it  well  on  mats  in  the  fun,  and  then  lay  it 
up  in  holes  of  the  ground,  well  lined  with  mats,  grafs,  or  the 
like,  and  afterwards  covered  at  top  with  more  earth.  The 
moft  careful  among  the  Indians  ufe  this  method,  and  this  fort 
of  fubterranean  granary  always  proves  good. 

The  11'es  of  this  plant  among  the  Indians  are  very  nAhy. 
The  great  artide-is  the  making  their  bread  of  it ;  but  bqfidcs 
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this,  the  ffalks,  when  cut  up  before  they  are  too  much  dried, 
are  an  excellent  winter  food  for  cattle ;  but  they  ufually  leave 
them  on  the  ground  for  the  cattle  to  feed  on.  The  hulks 
about  the  ear  are  ufually  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  make  a 
particular  fort  of  fodder,  not  inferior  to  our  hny.  The  Indian 
women  have  a  way  of  flitting  them  into  narrow  parts,  and 
they  then  weave  them  artificially  into  balkets  and  many  other 
toys.  The  original  way  of  eating  the  grain  among  the  In¬ 
dians  was  this':  they  boiled  it  whole  in  water  til!  it  fwelledand 
became  tender,  and  then  they  fed  on  it  either  alone  or  eat  it 
with  their  fifh  and  venifon  inftead  of  bread.  After  this,  they 
found  the  way  of  boiling  it  into  a  fort  of  pudding,  after  bruif- 
ing  if  in  a  mortar;  but  the  way  of  reducing  it  to  flour  is  the 
beft  of  all.  They  do  this  by  parching  it  carefully  in  the  fire, 
without  burning,  and  then  beating  it  in  mortars  and  rifting  it. 
This  flour  they  layup  in  bags  as  their  conftant  provifion,  and 
take  it  out  with  them*  when  they  go  to  war,  eating  it  either 
dry  or  with  water.  The  Englifh  have  contrived,  by  mixing  it 
into  a  ftiff  patle,  either  by  itfelf  or  with  rye  or  wheat-meal, 
fermenting  it  with  leaven  or  yeaft,  and  baking  it  in  a  hot  oven, 
to  make  good  bread  of  it.  They  have  likewife  found  out  a 
method  of  making  good  beer,  either  of  the  bread,  cr  by  malt¬ 
ing  the  grain. 

ZEAL,  paflionate  ardour  for  any  perfon  or  caufe.  It  is 
moft  frequently  ufed  to  denote  a  ftrong  and  warm  attachment 
to  the  diftinguifhing  dodtrines  or  worfhip  of  fome  particular 
fetl  of  Chriltians.  Thus  wc  fay,  a  zealous  Cahinifl,  Armi- 
nian,  or  Papijl ;  though  we  may  likewife  with  the  greateft 
propriety  fay  of  an  upright  and. benevolent  man,  that  he  is 
zealous  of  gaud  works. 

ZEALAND,  the  chief  of  the  Danifh  iflands,  is  fituated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  bounded  by  the  Schaggerrac 
Sea  on  the  north,  by -the  Sound,  which  feparates  it  from 
Schonen,  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
the  ftrait  called  the  Great  Belt,  which  feparates  it  from  the 
ifland  of  Funen,  on  the  welt,  being  of  around  figure,  near 
200  miles  in  circumferencd  :  the  chief  town  is  Copenhagen. 

Zealand,  is  Alfo  a  province  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
confifting  of  eight  iflands,  which  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Scheld,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Holland,  from  which  they 
are  feparated  by  a  narrow  channel  on  the  north,  by  Brabant 
on  the  eali,  by  Flanders,  from  which  they  are  feparated  by 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Scheld,  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  weft. 

New  Zealand,  a  country  of  Aria,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  firlt  difeovered  by  Tafman,  the  Dutch  navigator,  in 
the  year  1642,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Sfa'tcn  Land,  though 
it  has  been  generally  diftinguiflied  in  our  maps  and  charts  by 
the  name  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  a 
fouthern  continent :  but  it  is  now  known,. from  the  late  dif- 
coveries  of  Captain  Cook  who  failed  round  it,  to  confiff  ot 
two  large  iflands,  divided  from  each  other  by  a.  ftrait  four  or 
five  leagues  broad.  They  are  fituated  between  the  latitudes 
of  34  and  4S  degrees  fouth,  and  between  the  longitudes  of 
166  and  1  So  degrees  eaft  from  Greenwich.  One  of  thefe. 
iflands  is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous,  rather  barren,  and 
but  thinly  inhabited;  but  the  other  is  ranch  more  fertile,  and 
of  a  better  appearance.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jofcph  Banks 
and  Dr.  Solandcr,  every  kind  of  European  fruits,  grain,  and 
plants,  would  flourith  here  in  the  utmoft  luxuriance.  From 
the  vegetables  found  here,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  winters  are 
milder  than  thole  in  England,  and  the  Jammers  not  hotter, 
though  more  equally  warm ;  fo.  thatr it  is' imagined,  .that  if 
this  country  were  fettled  by  people  from  Europe,  they  would, 
with  moderate  induftry,  be  foon  fupplieu,  not  only  with  the 
ncceffaries,  but  the.  luxuries  of  life,  in  great  abundance.  -Here 
are  forefls  of  vaft  extent,  filled  with  very  large  timber  trees  ; 
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and  near  400  plants  were  found  here  that  had  not  been  de- 
fcribed  by  the  naturaliits.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand 
are  flout  and  robuft,  and  equal  in  ftature  to  the  largeft  Euro¬ 
peans.  Their  colour  in  general  is  brown,  but  in  few  deeper 
than  that  of  the  Spaniard  who  has  been  expofed  to  the  fun, 
and  in  many  not  fo  deep  ;  and  both  fexes  have  good  features. 
Their  drefs  is  very  uncouth,  and  they  mark  their  bodies  in  a 
manner  limilar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  which  is 
called  tattoicing.  Their  principal  weapons  are  lances,  darts, 
and  a  kind  of  battle-axes ;  and  they  have  generally  fhown 
themfelves  very  hoflile  to  the  Europeans  who  have  vifited  them. 

ZEALOTS,  an  ancient  feft  of  the  Jews,  fo  called  from 
their  pretended  zeal  for  God’s  law  and  the  honour  of  religion. 

ZEBRA,  in  zoology.  SeeEuuus. 

ZEBU,  in  zoology ;  a  name  given  by  M.  de  Buflon  to  the 
bos  indicus  of  Linnaeus.  See  Bos,  vi. 

ZECHIN,  or  Zecchino.  See  Sesuin. 

ZEDOAItY,  in  the  materia  medica.  See  K.timpeeria. 

ZELL,  a  city  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
capital  of  the  duchies  of  Zell  and  Lunenburg,  lituated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Aller  and  Fuhfc,  30  miles  north  of 
Hanover,  and  40  fouth  of  Lunenburg.  E.  Long.  10.  12. 
N.  Lat.  52.  49. 

ZEMBLA  Nova,  a  very  large  ifland,  lying  in  theNorthern 
Ocean,  to  the  north  of  Ruflia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  flrait  of  Waigate.  It  has  no  inhabitants  except  wild 
beads,  particularly  white  foxes  and  bears.  In  1595  a  Dutch 
veflel  was  caft  away  on  the  coafl,  and  the  (hip’s  company  were 
obliged  Jo  winter  here ;  but  they  did  not  fee  the  fun  from  the 
fourth  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  February,  and  had 
great  difficulty  to  keep  themfelves  from  being  frozen  to  death. 

ZEMINDAR.  See  Hindoostan. 

ZEND,  or  Zendavesta,  a  book  aferibed  to  Zoroafier, 
and  containing  his  pretended  revelations  ;  which  the  ancient 
Magicians  and  modern  Perfees,  called  alfo  Gaurs,  obferve  and 
reverence  in  the  .fame  manner  as  the  Chriftians  do  the  Bible, 
and  the  Mahometans  the  Koran,  making  it  the  foie  rule  both 
of  their  faith  and  manntts.  The  word,  it  is  faid,  originally 
fignifies  any  inftrument  for  kindling  fire,  and  is  applied  to  this 
book  to  denote  its  aptitude  for  kindling  the  flame  of  religion 
in  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  read  it. 

The  Zend  contains  a  reformed  fyftem  of  Magianifni  ; 
teaching  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  eternal,  felf-exiflent, 
and  independent,  who  created  both  light  and  darknefs,  out  of 
which  he  made  all  other  things  ;  that  thefe  are  in  a  Rate  of 
conflict,  which  will  continue  till  the  end  of  the  world  ;  that 
then  there  fhall  be  a  general  refurreftion  and  judgment ;  and 
that  juft  retributions  fhall  be  rendered  unto  men  according  to 
their  works ;  that  the  angel  of  darknefs  with  his  followers 
fhall  be  confi°ned  to  a  place  of  everlafting  darknefs  and  pu- 
nifhment,  and  the  angel  of  light  with  his  difciples  introduced 
into  a  ftate  of  everlafting  light  and  happinefs  ;  after  which 
light  and  darknefs  fhall  no  more  interfere  with  each  other. 
The  Zend  alfo  enjoins  the  conftant  maintenance  of  lacred  fires 
and  fire-temples  for  religious  worfhip  ;  the  diftinftion  of  dean 
and  unclean  beafts;  the  payment  of  tithes  to  priefts,  which 
are  to  be  of  one  family  or  tribe ;  a  multitude  of  wafbings  and 
purifications,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Jewifh  law;  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  rules  and  exhortations  for  the  exercife  of  benevolence 
and  charity.  In  this  book  there  are  many  paflages  evidently 
taken  out  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  particularly 
out  of  the  Pfalms  of  David.  Moreover,  Dr.  Baumgarten  af- 
ferts,  that  this  work  contains  dodrines,  opinions,  and  fads, 
adually  borrowed  from  theJeWs  .Chriftians,  and  Mahome¬ 
tans  ;  whence,  and  from  other  circumftances,  he  concludes 
that  both  the  hiftory  and  writings  of  this  prophet  were  pro¬ 
bably  invented  in  the  later  ages,  when  the  fire-worfbippers 


under  the  Mahometan  government  thought  fit  to  vindicate 
their  religion  from  the  fufpicion  of  idolatry. 

At  whatever  period  the  Zend  may  have  been  written,  we 
are  allured  by  Dr.  Hyde  that  it  is  in  the  pure  old  Perfian  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  the  charader  called  Pcplavi.  Some  parts  of  it 
contain  the  original  text,  and  others  Zoroalter’s  fecond  thoughts 
fubjoined,  for  explaining  more  fully  his  dodrine.  Thefe  were 
occafioned  by  the  oppofition  of  adverfaries,  and  unforefeen  eir. 
cumftances  which  occurred  during  the  fabrication  of  the  im- 
pofture.  About  300  years  ago,  when  the  old  Perfian  language 
had  become  antiquated  and  little  undc-rftood,  one  of  the  de- 
ftours  or  high-priefts  among  the  Perfees  compofed  the  Sadda, 
which  is  a  compendium  in  the  vulgar  or  modern  Perfic  tongue, 
of  thofe  parts  of  the  Zend  that  relate  to  religion,  or  a  kind  of 
code  of  canons  and  precepts,  drawn  from  the  theological  writ¬ 
ings  of  Zoroafter,  ferving  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and 
pradice  for  his  followers.  This  Sadda  is  written  in  a  low 
kind  of  Perfic  verfe,  and,  as  Dr.  Hyde  informs  us,  it  is  bono- 
rum  Sp  vialorum  farrago,  having  many  good  and  pious  things, 
and  others  very  luperftitious  and  trifling.  See  Persees  and 
Zoroaster. 

ZENITH,  in  aftronomy,  the  vertical  point,  or  a  point  in  the 
heavens  diredly  over  our  heads.  See  Astronomy. 

ZENO  Eleates,  an  eminent  Grecian  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Elea  about  504  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  a  zealous 
friend  of  civil  liberty,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  courageous  and 
luccefsful  oppofition  to  tyrants  ;  but  the  inconfiftency  of  the 
ftories  related  by  different  writers  concerning  'him  in  a  great 
meafure  deftroys  their  credit.  He  chofe  to  refide  in  his  fmall 
native  city  of  Elea  rather  than  at  Athens,  becaufe  it  afforded 
freer  fcopc  to  his  independent  and  generous  fpirit,  which  could 
not  eafily  fubmit  to  the  reftraints  of  authority.  It  is  related, 
that  he  vindicated  the  warmth  with  which  he  refented  re-» 
proach,  by  faying,  “  If  I  were  indifferent  to  cenfure,  I  fhould 
alfo  be  indifferent  to  praife.”  The  invention  of  the  dialectic 
art  has  been  improperly  aferibed  to  Zeno  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  philofopher,  and  other  metaphyfical  difputants- 
in  the  Eleatic  fe£t,  employed  much  ingenuity  and  fubtlety  in 
exhibiting  examples  of  moft  of  the  logical  arts,  which  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  rule  by  Ariftotle  and  others.  If  Sene¬ 
ca’s  account  of  this  philofopher  deferves  credit,  he  reached  the 
higheft  point  of  fcepticifm,  and  denied  the  real  exiftence  of 
external  objects. 

Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  fe<ft  of  the  Stoics,  was  born  about 
300  years  before  Chrift,  at  Citium  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 
This  place  having  been  originally  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Zeno  is  fometimes  called  a  Phoenician.  His  father 
was  by  profeifion  a  merchant,  but  difeovering  in  the  youth  a, 
ftrong  propenfity  towards  learning,  he  early  devoted  him  to 
philolbphy.  In  his  mercantile  capacity  he  had  frequent  oc- 
cafion  to  vifit  Athens,  where  he  purchafed  for  his  fon  feveral 
of  the  writings  of  the  moft  eminent  Socratic  philofophers. 
Thefe  he  read  with  great  avidity ;  and  when  he  was  about 
30  years  of  age,  he  determined  to  take  a  voyage  to  a  city 
which  was  fo  celebrated  both  as  a  mart  of  trade  and  of  fcience.. 
If  it  be  true,  as  fome  writers  relate,  that  he  brought  with  hint 
a  valuable  cargo  of  Phoenician  purple,  which  was  loft  by  fhip- 
wreck  upon  the  coaft  of  Piraeus,  this  circumftance  will  account 
for  the  facility  with  which  heat  firft  attached  himfelf  to  a  fe£t 
whofe  leading  principle  was  the  contempt  of  riches.  Upon 
his  firft  arrival  in  Athens,  going  accidentally  into  the  fhop  of 
a  bookfeller,  he  took  up  a  volume  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Xenophon  ;  and  after  reading  a  few  paflages,  was  fo  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  work,  and  formed  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  that  he  aiked  the  bookfeller  where  he  might  meet  with 
fuch  men.  Crates  the  Cynic' philofopher  happening  at  that 
inftarvt  to  be  palling  by,  the  bookfeller  pointed  to  him,  and 
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fair!,  ,f  Follow  that  man.”  Zeno  attended  upon  the  inftruc- 
tion3  of  Crates,  and  admired  the  general  principles  of  the  Cy¬ 
nic  fchool,  though  he  could  not  eafily  reconcile  himfelf  to  their 
peculiar  manners.  Befides,  his  inquifitive  turn  of  mind  would 
not  allow  him  to  adopt  that  indifference  to  every  fcientjtic  en¬ 
quiry  which  was  one  of  the  charaCteriftic  diftinCtions  of  the 
feCt.  He  therefore  attended  the  lectures  of  Stilpo  feveral 
years,  and  paffed  over  to  other  fchools,  particularly  to  thofe  of 
Xenocrates  and  Diodorus  Cronus.  By  the  latter  he  was  in- 
llruCted  in  dialectics.  He  was  fo  much  delighted  with  this 
branch  of  ltudy,  that  he  prefented  to  his  matter  a  large  pecu¬ 
niary  gratuity,  in  return  for  his  free  communication  of  l'ome 
of  his  ingenious  fubtleties.  After  attending  almolt  every 
pther  matter,  he  became  a  difciple  of  Polemo,  and  having  at 
length  collected  materials  from  various  quarters  for  a  new 
fyftem  of  his  own,  Zeno  determined  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  new  feCt.  The  place  which  he  made  choice  of  for  his 
fchool  was  a  public  portico,  adorned  with  the  picture*  of  Po- 
lygnotus,  and  other  eminent  painters.  It  was  the  molt  fa¬ 
mous  portico  in  Athens,  and  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
Trox,  “  the  Porch.”  It  was  from  this  circumltance  that  the 
followers  of  Zeno  were  called  Stoics. 

In  his  perl'on  Zeno  was  tall  and  (lender;  his  afpeCt  was  fe- 
vere,  and  his  brow  contracted.  His  conllitution  was  feeble, 
but  he  preferved  his  health  by  great  abtietnioufnefs,  and  lived 
to  the  extreme  age  of  c,8  ;  but  at  laft,  in  confequence  of  an 
accident,  he  voluntarily  put  an  end  to  his  life.  As  he  was 
walking  out  of  his  fchool  he  fell  down,  and  in  the  fall  broke 
one  of  his  fingers  ;  upon  which  he  was  fo  affedted  with  a 
confcioufnefs  of  infirmity,  that,  ttriking  the  earth,  he  faid, 

Why  am  I  thus  importuned  ?  I  obey  thy  fummons;”  and 
immediately  went  home  and  ttrangled  himfelf.  He  died  in 
the  firft  year  of  the  1 29th  Olympiad.  The  Athenians,  at  the 
requeft  of  Antigonus,  eredlcd  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  Ceraniicum. — We  ought  not  to  confound  the  two  Zenos 
already  mentioned  with 

Zeno,  a  celebrated  Epicurean  philofopher,  born  at  Sidon, 
who  had  Cicero  and  Pomponius  Atticus  for  his  difciples,  and 
who  wrote  a  book  againft  the  mathematics,  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  Poflidonius’s  refutation  of  it,  is  loft ;  nor  with  leveral 
other  Zenos  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

ZEOLITE.  See  Clay  and  Mineralogy. 

ZEPHYR,  the  West  -Wind,  or  that  which  blows  from  the 
cardinal  point  of  the  horizon  oppofite  to  the  call. 

ZEPHYRUSj  one  of  the  Pagan  deities,  was  reprefented  as 
the  fon  of  Aurora,  and  the  lover  of  the  nymph  Chloris,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Greeks,  or  of  Flora  according  to  the  Romans  ;  and 
as  prefiding  over  the  growth  of  fruits  and  Mowers.  He  is  de- 
feribed  as  giving  a  refrefhing  coalnefs  to  the  air  by  his  (oft  and 
agreeable  breath,  and  as  moderating  the  heat  of  fummer  by 
fanning  the  air  with  his  filken  wings.  Pie  is  depictured  under 
the  form  of  a  youth,  with  a  very  tender  air,  with  wings  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  butterfly,  and  with  his  head  crowned  with 
a  variety  of  flowers.  As  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  lived 
in  a  warm  climate,  they  are  lavifti  in  their  prail'e  of  this  benefi¬ 
cent  deity,  and  under  his  name  deferibe  the  pleafure  and  ad¬ 
vantage  they  received  from  the  weftern  breezes. 

ZERDA.  See  Canis,  Sp.  xiv. 

ZERTA,  the  Zerte,  a  fiflt  caught  in  the  rivers  of  Italy 
and  fome  other  places,  of  thb  figure  of  the  chub,  and  called 
by  authors  capita  anadromus,  and  the  blikc.  It  feldom  grows 
to  more  than  two  pounds  weight,  and  at  times  lives  in  rivers, 
at  times  in  the  fea;  and  is  efteemed  a  very  well  tafted  fifli, 
efpecially  a  little  before  the  fcafon  of  its  (pawning.  The  zerte 
is  that  fpecies  of  cyprinus  deferibed  by  Gefner  and  others  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  capito  anodromus. 

ZEST,  the  woody  thick  (kin  quartering  the  kernel  of  a  wal¬ 


nut  ;  preferibed  by  fome  phyficians,  when  dried  and  taker* 
with  white-wine,  as  a  remedy  againft  the  gravel.  Zejl  is  alfo 
ufed  for  a  chip  of  orange  or  lemon  peel ;  fuch  as  is  ufually 
fqueezed  into  ale,  wine,  &c.  to  give  it  a  flavour;  or  the  fine 
oil  which  fpirts  out  of  that  peel  on  fqueezing  it. 

ZELTGMA,  a  figure  in  grammar,  whereby  an  adjeCtive  or 
verb  which  agrees  with  a  nearer  word,  is  alfo,  by  way  of  fup- 
plement,  referred  to  another  more  remote. 

ZEUS,  in  itchthyology,  a  genus  of  fiihes  of  the  order  of 
thoracici.  The  head  is  compreffed,  and  declines,  the  upper 
lip  being  vaulted  over  by  a  tranl’verfe  membrane ;  the  tongue 
is  Tubulated  ;  there  are  feven  rays  in  the  gill  membrane  ;  and 
the  body  is  comprefled. — The  fpecies  are  eight ;  of  which  the 
mod  remarkable  is  the  faber  or  doree.  It  is  of  a  hideous  form, 
its  body  is  oval,  and  greatly  compreffed  on  the  (ides  ;  the  head 
large  ;  the  fnout  vaftly  projecting  ;  the  mouth  very  wide;  the 
teeth  very  fmall ;  the  eyes  great,  the  irides  yellow  ;  the  lateral 
line  oddly  diftorted,  finking  at  each  end,  and  riling  near  the 
back  in  the  middle  ;  beneath  it  on  each  fide  is  a  round  black 
fpot.  The  tail  is  round  at  the  end,  and  eonfifts  of  fifteen 
yellow  rays.  The  colour  of  the  tides  is  olive,  varied  with  light 
blue  and  white,  and  while  living  is  very  refplendent,  and  as  if 
gilt ;  for  which  realbn  it  is  called  the  doree.  The  largeft  fifli 
we  have  heard  of  weighed  twelve  pounds. 

Superftition  hath  made  the  doree  rival  to  the  haddock,  for 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  fifli  out  of  whofe  mouth  St, 
Peter  took  the  tribute-money,  leaving  on  its  (ides  thofe  incon- 
teftible  proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  fifli,  the  marks  of  his  finger 
and  thumb.  Mr.  Quin  added  this  delicious  fifli  to  our  table, 
and  overcame  the  vulgar  prejudices  that  prevailed  on  account 
of  its  deformity.  This  fifli  was  fuppofed  to  be  found  only  in. 
the  fouthern  leas  of  this  kingdom,  but  it  has  been  dilcovered 
likewile  on  the  coaft  of  Anglel'ey.  Thofe  of  the  greateft  fize 
are  taken  in  the  Bay  of  Bifeay,  oft’  the  French  coafts ;.  they 
are  alfo  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean  :  Ovid  muft  there¬ 
fore  have  ftyled  it  rants  faber,  on  account  of  its  excellency,  not 
its  lcarcity. 

ZEUXIS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  antiquity,  flonriflied  about 
400  years  before  Chrilt.  He  was  born  at  .  Heraclea  ;  but  as 
there  have  been  many  cities  of  that  name,  it  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tainly  determined  which  of  them  had  the  honour  of  his -.birth. 
Some  learned  men,  however,  conjecture,  that  it  was  the  He¬ 
raclea  near  Crotona  in  Italy.  Pie  carried  painting  to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  Apollodorus  had  left  it ;  dis¬ 
covered  the  art  of  properly  difpofing  of  lights  and  (hades,  and 
particularly  excelled  in  colouring.  He  aniaffed  immenfe 
riches  ;  and  then  refolvcd  to  fell  no  more  of  his  pictures,  but 
gave  them  away ;  faying  very  frankly,  “  That  he  could  not 
let  a  price  on  them  equal  to  their  value.”  One  of  this  paint¬ 
er’s  fineft  pieces  was  a  Hercules  ftrangling  fome  ferpents  in  hii 
cradle,  in  the  prefence  of  his  affrighted  mother  :  but  he  him¬ 
felf  chiefly  efteemed  his  Athleta,  or  Champion.,  under  which- 
he  placed  a  Greek  verle  that  afterwards  became  very  famous, 
and  in  which  he  fays,  “  That  it  was  eafier  to  criticife  than  to. 
imitate  the  picture.”  He  made  a  prefent  of  his  Alcmena  to 
the  Agrigentines.  Zeuxis  did  not  value  himfelf  on  fpeedily 
finifhing  his  pictures  ;  but  knowing  that  Agatharchus  gloried 
in  his  being  able  to  paint  with  eafe,  and  in  a  little  time,  he  faid, 
“  That  for  his  part  he,  on  the  contrary,  gloried  in  his  llownefs; 
and  if  he  was  long  in  painting,  it  was  becaule  he  painted  for 
eternity.’'  Verrius  Flaccus  lays,  that  Zeuxis  having  painted 
an  old  woman,  he  laughed  fo  very  heartily  at  the  fight  of  this 
piCturc,  that  he  died  :  but  as  no  other  of  the  ancients  have 
mentioned  this  particular,  there  is  the  greateft  yeafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  fabulous.  Carlo  Dati  has  compofed  in  Italian  the- 
Life  of  Zeuxis,  with  thofe  of  Parrhafius,  Apelles,  find  Pipto- 
genes.  This  work  was  printed  at  Florence  iu  1667. 
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ZICLAG,  or  Ziklag  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of 
■Simeon,  on  the  borders  of  the  Philiftines  (Jofhua  xv.  and  xix.), 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  Philiftines  till  David’s  time  (i  Sam. 
xxvii.  and  xxx). 

ZIMB,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  peftilential  fly  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Bruce  in  his  account  of  Abyflinia.  It  isfomewhat  larger  than 
a  bee,  thicker  in  proportion,  and  having  broader  wings,  placed 
Separate  like  theffe  of  a  fly,  and  quite  colourless.  So  alarmed 
are  the  cattle  by  thefe  infedls,  that  when  they  hear  their  buz¬ 
zing,  they  for  fake  their  pafture,  and  run  about  till  they  fall 
down  with  terror,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  It  was  to  avoid  this 
nuifance,  as  Mr.  Bruce  relates,  that  the  city  of  Me  roe  was 
built  in  the  low  country,  rather  than  in  a  more  advantageous, 
fltuation  among  the  mountains.- 

ZIMENT-water,  Coprer-water,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  by  which  fame  have  called  water  found  in  places 
■where  there  are  copper-mines,  and  lightly  impregnated  with 
particles  ot  that  metal.  The.  mod  famous  fpring  of  this  kind 
is  about  a  mile  diftant.  from  Newfol  in  Hungary,  in  the  great 
copper-mine  called  by  the  Germans  her.rn  grundt.  The  wrater 
in  this  mine  is  found  at  different  depths,  and  is  received  into 
bafins,  for  the  purpofe  of  feparating  the  copper  from  it :  in 
Pome  of  thefe  it  is  nuich  more  fated  with  this  metal  than  in 
others,  and  will  make  the  luppofed  change  of  iron  into  that 
metal  much  fooner.  The  moil  common  pieces  of  iron  ufed 
in  the  experiments  arc  horfe  lhoes,  nails,  and  the  like ;  and 
they  are  found  very  little  altered  in  fhape,  after  the  operation, 
except  that  their  furfaces  are  more  railed.  The  water  appears 
greenifli  in  the  bafin,  where  it  ftands ;  but  if  a  glafs  of  it  be 
•taken  up,  it  looks  clear  as  cryftal :  it  has  no  fmell,  but  a  ftrong 
vitriolic  aftringent  tafte,  infomuch  that  the  lips  and  tongue 
•are  bliftcrcd  and  fcorched  upon  tailing  it. 

ZIN  (anc.  geog.),  a  wiklernels  cncompafling  Idumea,  at 
leaft  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  as  far  as  Paleliine  or  Canaan  ;  but 
according  to  Wells,  on  the  caft  of  Edom,  to  the  north  of  Ezi- 
on-gaber. 

ZINC,  a  femimetal.  For  a  defeription  of  the  ores  of  this 
metal,  the  method  of  extradling  it  from  thefe  ores,  and  for  its 
properties,  fee  .  Calamine  ;  Chemistry  3  Mineralogy; 
Metallurgy.  Zinc,  befides  its  medical  qualities,  is  of  great 
Mfe  in  thb  art's  :  united  with  copper  in  different  proportions, 
•it  forms  brafs  and  pinchbeck  ;  and  united  with  tin,  it  forms 
a  kind  of  pewter.  Brafs  is  formed  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
-copper  with  one  of  zinc  ;  pinchbeck  by  mixing  three  or  four 
parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc  :  when  the  metals  are  mixed  in 
equal  quantities  they  form  a  very  exaft  imitation  of  gold.  Its 
inflammable  property  renders  zinc  a  ufeful  ingredient  in  fire¬ 
works. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  fubftitute  this  femimetal  inftead  of 
tin  in  the  lining  of  copper  veflels ;  the  latter  being  thought 
infufficient  to  prevent  the  dangerous  effedls  of  the  copper. 
Mr.  Malouin,  who  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  lining 
-of  veflels  in  this  manner,  aflerts  that  it  fpreads  more  evenly 
on  the  copper  than  tin  itfelf ;  that  it  is  much  harder  and  lei's 
fufiblc,  and  confequently  more  durable  than  tin.  Mr.  Mae- 
quer  owns  thefe  advantages  ;  but  thinks  it  dangerous  to  be 
ufed  in  culinary  veflels,  as  it  is  foluble  in  vegetable  acids,  and 
■the  combination  of  it  with  the  vitriolic  acid  is  known  to  be  a 
,  ftrong  emetic.  Gaubius  alfo  mentions  a  celebrated  remedy 
for  convulfive  diforders,  named  ham  fixeta  hulcrnaunio  which 
Macquer  alllrms  to  be  ftrongly  emetic  in  very  fmall  doles. 
"  But,  may  it  not  be  prefumed  (fays  Foucroy),  that  proper- 
lies  wh  ch  are  applicable  only  to  the  vitriol  and  flower  zinc, 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  femimetal  itfelf,  nor  eveif,  without 
farther  experiments,  to  the  falts  formed  by  its.  combination 
with  the  vegetable  acids.”  Mr.  de  la  Plandietook  the  falts  of 
zinc,  formed  by  its  combination  with  vegetable  acids,  in  a  much 


flronger  dofe  than  the  aliments  prepared  in  copper  .covered 
with  zinc  can  polflbly  contain  them,  and.  found  no  dangerous 
efl'edls  to  follow.  Th <ifloii<zrs  of  zinc  have  been  ufed  as  an 
antifpafmodic,  and  are  an  article  of  our  prelent  materia  medi- 
ca ;  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear  What  fuccefs  may  be  expedl- 
ed  from  them. 

ZINNIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  fynge- 
nefia,  order  polygamia  fupcrfiua  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  49th  order,  Compofita.  The  receptacle  is 
paleaceous,  the  pappus  conlifts  of  two  eredt  awns,  the  calyx  is 
ovato-cylindrical  ar.J  imbricated;  'the  rays  eonfiii  of  five  per- 
fifting  entire  florets.  There  are  two  fpeciesy  the  paudflora  and 
multiflora ,  neither  of  which  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

ZINZENDORFF  (Nicholas  Lewis),  count,  was  the  noted 
founder  of  the  German-  religious  feCt  called  Moravians,  or 
Herrnhutns,  or,  .as  they  pretend,  the  reftorer  of  that  fociety. 
From  his  own  narrative  it  appeals,  that  when  he  came  of  age 
in  1721,  his  thoughts  were  wholly  bent  on  gathering  together 
a  little  fociety  of  believers,  among  whom  he  might  live,  and 
who  fhould  entirely  employ  themfelves  in  exerciles  of  devotion 
under  him.  He  accordingly  purchaied  an  eltate  at  Bertholf- 
dorfFin  Upper  Lufatia,  where  being  joined  by  ibme  followers, 
he  gave  the  curacy  of  the  village  to  a  man  of  his  own  com¬ 
plexion  ;  and  Bcrlholfdorff  foon  became  talked  of  for  a  new 
mode  of  piety.  One  Chriftian  David,  a  carpenter,  brought  a 
few  profelytes  from  Moravia :  they  began  a  new  town  about 
half  a  league  from  the  village,  where  Count  Zinzendorff  fixed 
his  refidcnce  among  them,  and  where  great  numbers  of  Mo¬ 
ravians  flocked  and  eflablillicd  themfelves  under  his  proteftion : 
fo  that  in  1732  their  number  amounted  to  600.  An  adjacent 
hill,  called  the  IJuthbcrg,  gave  occafion  to  thefe  colonifts  to  call 
their  new  fettlement  Hath  des  Ho  rn,  and  afterward  He-ni- 
huth ;  which  may  be  interpreted  “  The  guard  or  proteftion 
of  the  Lord  and  from  this  the  whole  fedt  have  taken  their 
name.  The  count  fpared  neither  pains  nor  art  to  propagate 
his  opinions  ;  he  went  himfelf  all  over  Europe,  and  at  leaft 
twice  to  America;  and  font  his  miflionaries  throughout  the 
world.  Count  Zinzendorff  died  in  1760.  Thole  who  wifh 
to  know  more  of  the  Moravian  tenets  may  confult  Rimius’s 
account  of  them,  tranllated  in  1753.  See  United  Bre¬ 
thren. 

ZISCA  (John),  a  famous  general  of  the  forces  of  the  Huf- 
fltes,  in  the  15th  century,  was  a  gentleman  educated  at  the 
court  of  Bohemia,  in  the  reign  of  Wencellaus.  He  entered 
very  young  into  the  army,  and  after  diftingnifhing  himfelf  on 
feveral  occafions,  loll  an  eye  in  a  battle,  whence  he  was  called 
Zifca,  or  One-eyed.  At  length  the  Reformation,  begun  by 
John  Hubs,  fpreading  through  almoft  all  Bohemia,  Zifca 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Huftitcs,  and  had  foon  under 
his  command  a  body  of  40,000  men.  With  this  army  he 
gained  feveral  viiftoj  ies  over  thole  of  the  Romifh  religion,  who 
carried  on  a  kind  of  crui’ade  againft  them,  and  built  a  town  in 
an  advantageous  fltuation,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ta¬ 
bor  ■,  whence  the  Huffites  were  aftersvards  called  Taborites. 
Zifca  loft  his  other  eye  by  an  arrow  at  the  flege  ot  the  city  of 
Rubi ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  continuing  the  war,  his 
fighting  battles,  and  gaining  feveral  great  victories,  among 
which  was  that  of  Aufig  on  the  Elbe,  in  which  gooo  of  the 
enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  Emperor  Sigifmund, 
alarmed  at  his  progrefs,  caufed  very  advantageous  propofals  to 
be  olfered  to  him  ;  which  he  readily  accepted,  and-tet  out  to 
meet  SigiFmund,  but  died  on  the  road.  He  ordered  that  his 
body  fhould  be  left  a  prey  to  the  birds  and  wild  beads ;  and 
that  a  drum  fhould  be  made  of  his  {kin,  being  perfuaded  that 
the  enemy  would  fly  as  loon  as  they  heard  the  lound.  It  is 
added,  that  the  Hulfites  executed  his  will ;  and  that  the  newp 
of  this  order  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  diflurbed  irnagi- 
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nations  of  the  German  Papifts,  that  in  many  battles  they  ac¬ 
tually  fled  at  the  beat  of  the  drum  with  the  utmoft  precipita¬ 
tion,  leaving  their  baggage  and  artillery  behind  them. 

ZINZIBER,  or  Zingiber,  in  botany.  See  AmomuSI  and 
Ginger. 

ZION,  or  Sion  (anc.  geog.),  a  very  famous  mountain, 
{landing  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem  (Pfal.  xlvii. 
2.)  ;  containing  the  upper  city,  built  by  King  David  ;  and 
where  flood  the  royal  palace  (Jofephus).  A  part  of  Zion,  fi- 
tuated  at  its  extremity,  was  called  Millo,  of,  or  in  the  city  of 
David  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  _$.)  Modern  travellers,  who  have 
been  upon  the  fpot,  fay,  that  Zion  is  the  whole  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  which  Jerufalem  ftands  at  this  day,  though  not  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  anciently'  flood  on  tire  fame  mountain,  as 
appears,  Pfal.  ix.  12.  15.  lxv.  1.  Ixxxvii.  2.  3.  If.  lxii.  1.  It 
is  fw.elled  into  feveral  eminences  or  tops ;  as  Moriah,  Acra  Be- 
zetha,  and  Zion  a  particular  eminence  of  mount  and  Zion  Pro¬ 
per,  Ac.  encompaifed  on  three  fldes,  ealt,  weft,  and  fouth, 
with  one  continued  very  deep  and  fteep  valley  ;  by,  means  of 
which  it  was  impregnable  on  thefe  three  fides,  and  always  at¬ 
tacked  and  taken,  according  to  Jofephus,  by  the  enemy  on 
the  north  fide,  where  mount  Zion  becomes  level,  and  the  vales 
of  Gihon  and  Jehofophat  gradually  lofe  themfelves.  This 
deep  and  fteep  valley  inconteftibly  conftitutcs  the  compafs  of 
the  old  Jerufalem  on  thofe  three  fides,  as  plainly  appears  to 
any  perfon  who  has. been  upon  the  lpot.  There  is  another 
Zion,  the  fame  with  PIermon. 

ZIPH,  or  Si ph  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  a  wildernefs  or 
delert  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  where  David  was  a  fugitive ; 
lying  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Hebron  ;  fo  called  from  Ziph  or 
Siph,  a  twofold  town  in  this  tribe  ;  the  one  more  to  the  fouth 
towards  Idumea,  on  the  confines  of  Eleutheropolis  (Jerome) ; 
the  other  eight  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Hebron,  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  inclining  fouthwards,  becaufe  near  mount  Carmel.  Here 
was  a  mountain,  mentioned  1  Sam.  xxiii.  14.  in  which  David 
abode,  faid  by  Jerome  to  be  rugged,  difmal,  and  always  over- 
caft.  Ziphim,  Zip/tcei,  or  Ziphcijes,  the  inhabitants  of  Ziph, 
ver.  19. 

ZIRCHNITZER-see,  otherwife  called  the  Lake  ofCzirk- 
nitz,  in  Carniola,  is  about  one  German  or  four  EngHfh  miles 
in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  contains  three  benuti- 
fiul  illands,  and  is  encompafted  at  fome  diftance  with  moun¬ 
tains  and  forefts.  But  what  is  moft  remarkable  is,  that  it  dif- 
appears  generally  once  a-year,  about  St.  John’s  or  St.  James’s 
day,  running  off  through  holes  or  pits  in  the  bottom  ;  fome- 
times  it  will  difappear  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  and  fometimes 
even  in  winter,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  known  10  continue  two  or  three  years  without  run¬ 
ning  off.  Of  the  holes  or  pits,  there  are  five  much  larger  than 
the  reft,  each  of  which  fucceflively,  when  the  water  runs  off, 
ftands  empty  five  day’s  ;  fo  that  the  whole  lake  becomes  dry 
in  twenty-five.  As  foon  as  the  beginning  of  the  ebb  is  ob- 
ferved,  the  fifliing  in  the  pits  begins,  which  belongs  to  five 
feigniories.  The  fifli,  which  are  carp,  tench,  pike,  cels,  and 
two  other  forts  called fchleien,  and  rutin,  are  caught  by  laying 
nets  over  the  holes.  Mr.  Keyfler  tell  us,  that  upon  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  a  bell  at  Zirknitz,  when  the  waters  begin  to  fall,  the 
peafants,  both  men  and  women,  run  to  the  pools  quite  naked, 
notwithftanding  both  the  clergy  and  magillrates  have  ufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  fupprefs  fo  indecent  a  cuftom. 
When  the  water  runs  off  eaily  in  the  year,  in  about  three 
weeks  after  it  is  gone  there  is  good  grafs  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  mowed  down,  and  the  bottom  afterwards  ploughed 
and  lowed  with  millet.  If  the  water  runs  not  off  early,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  l'own  j  and  if  it  returns  foon,  the  feed  is  loft. 


With  refpeft  to  its  return,  the  water  at  firft  burfts  out  of  fome 
pits  on  the  fouth  fide  with  great  violence,  a  little  rain  always 
falling  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  afterwards  (when  the  rain  falls 
heavier,  and  it  thunders  at  the  fame  time  fo  loud  as  to  {hake 
the  earth)  it  breaks  out  through  all  the  apertu#*  with  great 
force,  infomuch,  that  the  lake  is  filled  in  18  or  24  hours,  at 
which  time  it  is  in  a  manner  covered  with  wild  fowl ;  fuch  as 
geefe,  ducks,  &c.  After  the  millet-harveft,  all  manner  of 
game  is  hunted,  caught,  or  killed  in  it.  On  the  fouth  fide  are 
two  caverns,  out  of  which,  when  it  thunders,  water  itfues  with 
aftonifliing  violence ;  and  if  it  happens  in  harveft,  a  great  many 
naked,  black,  and  blind,  but  fat  ducklings,  are  brought  up  with 
the  Water,  which  in  14  days  receive  their  fight,  and  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  feathers. 

ZIZANIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  elafs  t»o.~ 
t/mciii,  order,  hexandria ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftcm  arranged 
under  the  4th  order,  Gramhia.  There  is  no  male  calyx ;  the 
corolla  is  a  bivalved,  beardlefs  glume,  intermixed  with  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  ;  there  is  no  female  calyx,  the  corolla  is  an  uni- 
valved,  cucullated,  and  ariftaled  glume  ;  the  ftyle  is  bipartite, 
and  there  is  one  feed  covered  with  the  plaited  corolla.  There 
are  three  fpeciesq  the  aquatica,  the  puluftris,  and  terreftris, 
none  of  which  ate  natives  of  Britain. 

ZODIAC,  in  aftronomy,  a  broad  circle,  whofe  middle  is  the 
ecliptic,  and  its  extremes  two  circles  parallel  thereto,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  it  as  to  bound  or  comprehend  the  cxcurfions  of 
the  fun  and  planets  (fee  Astronomy).  It  is  a  curious 
enough  faft,  that  the  folar  divifion  of  the  Indian  zodiac  is  the 
fame  in  l'ubftance  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  yet  that  it  has 
not  been  borrowed  either  from  the  Greeks  or  the  Arabians.' 
The  identity,  or  at  lcaft  finking  fimilarity,  of  *the  divifion,  is 
univerfally  known  ;  and  M.  Montucla  has  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Bramins  received  it  from  the  Arabs.  His  opi¬ 
nion,  we  believe,  has  been  very  generally  admitted ;  but  in  the 
iecond  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  the  accomplifhed 
prefident  Sir  William  Jones  has  proved  unanfwerably’,  that 
neither  of  thofe  nations  borrowed  that  divifion  from  the  other  ; 
that  it  has  been  known  among  the  Hindoos  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  ;  and  that  it  was  probably  invented  by  the  firft  proge¬ 
nitors  of  that  race,  whom  he  confiders  as  the  mod  ancient  of 
mankind,  before  their  difperfion.  The  queftion  is  not  of  im¬ 
portance  fufficiently  general,  ftraitened  as  we  are  by  the  limits 
preferred  us,  for  our  entering  into  the  difpute  ;  but  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  mention  it,  that  our  aftronomical  readers,  if 
they  think  it  worth  their  while,  may  have  recoitrle  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  writers  for  further  information. 

ZOEGEA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  theclafs  jyitgc- 
nefia  and  order  polygumia  fntjiranea.  The  receptacle  is  brittlyj 
the  pappus  fetaceousj  the  corollulae  of  the  radius  ligulated; 
the  calyx  imbricated.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  capenfis  and 
the  leptaurea,  neither  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain. 

ZONE,  in  geography  and  aftronomy,  a  divifion  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe  with  refpeft  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat 
found  in  the  different  parts  thereof.  The  zones  are  denomi¬ 
nated  torrid,  frigid,  and  temperate.  The  torrid  zone  is  a 
band,  furrounding  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  terminated  by 
the  two  tropics.  Its  breadth  is  46°.  58k  The  equator,  run¬ 
ning  through  the  middle  of  it,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts, 
each  containing  230  29'.  The  ancients  imagined  the  torrid 
zone  uninhabitable.  The  temperate  zones  are  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles.  The  breadth  of  each 
is  4a.  2.  The  frigid  zones  are  fegments  of  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  terminated,  one  by  the  antarftic,  and  the  other  by  the 
arftic  circle.  The. breadth  of  each  is  46.  58. 
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ZOOLOGY, 


As  that  part  of  Natural  Hiftory,  which  relates  to  Animals. 

In  order  to  abridge  the  ftudy  of  zoology,  many  methods  of 
reducing  animals  to  clalTes,  genera,  and  fpecies,  have  been  in¬ 
vented  :  but  ae  that  of  Linnreus  is  undoubtedly  the  bett,  the 
moft  extenfive,  and  the  molt  generally  adopted,  we  fhall  give 
a  brief  account  of  it. 

Linnseus  divides  the  whole  animal  kingdom  into  fix  clalTes. 
The  characters  of  thefe  fix  clalTes  are  taken  from  the  internal 
ftruflure  of  animal's,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Class  I.  MAMMALIA,  includes  all  animals  that  luckle 
their  young.  The  characters  of  this  clafs  are  thefe  : — The 
heart  has  two  ventricles  and  two  auricles  ;  the  blood  is  red  and 
warm  ;  and  the  animals  belonging  to  it  are  •viviparous. 

Cl  ass  II.  AVES,  or  Birds.  The  characters  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  Clafs  I.  excepting  that  the  animals  belonging  to 
it  are  oviparous.  See  "Bird  and  Ornithology. 

Class  III.  AMPHIBIA,  or  Amphibious  Animals. 
The  heart  has  but  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle ;  the  blood  is 
red  and  cold  ;  and  the  animals  belonging  to  this  clafs  have  the 
/command  of  their  lungs,  fo  that  the  intervals  between  inspira¬ 
tion  and  expiration  are  in  lb  me  meafure  voluntary.  See  Am¬ 
phibious. 

Class  IV.  PISCES,  or  Fishes.  The  heart  has  the  fame 
ftrufture,  and  the  blood  the  fame  qualities  with  thofe  of  the 
Amphibia  ;  but  the  animals  belonging  to  this  clafs  arc  eafily 
diltinguilhed  from  the  Amphibia,  by  having  no  fuch  volun¬ 
tary  command  of  their  lungs,  and  by  having  external  branchiae 
or  gills.  See  Fish  and  Ichthyology. 

Class  V.  INSECTA,  or  Insects.  The  heart  has  one 
ventricle,  but  no  auricle-,  the  blood  is  cold  and  white  ;  and  the 
animals  are  furnilhed  with  antennee  or  feelers.  See  Insect. 

Class  VI.  VERMES,  or  Worms.  The  characters  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  Clafs  V.  only  the  animals  have  no  an¬ 
tennae,  and  are  furnilhed  with  tcntacula. 

The  FUJI  Clafs ,  MAMMALTA,  is  fubdivided  into  feven 
Orders  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  taken  from  the  num¬ 
ber,  ftrufture,  and  fituation  of  the  Teeth. 

Order  I.  The  Primates  have  four  incifores,  or  fore-teeth, 
In  each  jaw,  and  one  dog-tooth ,  N.  B.  By'  one  dog  tooth, 
Linnaeus  means  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fore-teeth  in  both 
jaws. — This  order  includes  four  genera,  viz-  Homo,  Simia, 
Lemur,  Vefpertilio. 

Ohder  II.  The  Bruta  have  no  fore-teeth  in  either  jaw. 
Phis  order  includes  feven  genera,  viz.  Rhinoceros,  Elephas, 
Trichechus,  Bradypus,  Myrmecophaga,  Man  is,  Dafypus. 

Order  HI.  The  Fep.te  have,  for  the  moll:  part,  fix  conical 
f  ore-teeth  in  each  jaw.  This  order  includes  ten  genera,  viz. 
Phoca,  Canis,  Felis,  Viverra,  Multeia,  Urfus,  Didelphis,  Tal- 
•pa,  Sorex,  Erinaceus. 

Order  IV.  The  Gxirks  have  two  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw, 
and  no  dog-teeth. — This. order  includes  ten  genera,  viz.  Hy- 
lirix,  Lcpus,  Callor,  Mus,  Sciurus,  Myoxus,  Cavia,  Arotomys, 
Idypus,  Hyrox. 

Order  V.  The  Pecora,  have  no  fore-teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  but  fix  or  eight  in  the  under  jaw. — This  order  includes 
eight  genera,  viz.  Camchv,  Mofchvs.  Giraffe,  (Jervis;  Anti- 
lope,  Capra,  Ovis,  Bos, 


Order  VI.  The  Buli.u/e  have  obtufe  furc-tccth  m  each 
jaw. — This  order  includes  four  genera,  viz.  Equus,  Hippopo¬ 
tamus,  Sus,  Tapir. 

Order  VII.  The  Cete  or  whale  kind,  have  no  uniform 
charadter  in  their  teeth,  being  very  different  in  the  different 
genera ;  but  arc  fulficiently  dillinguifhed  from  the  other  or¬ 
ders  of  Mammalia,  by  living  in  the  ocean,  having  pectoral 
fins,  and  a  fiftula  or  fpiraculum  upon  the  head. — This  order  in¬ 
cludes  four  genera,  viz.  Monodon,  Balaena,  Phyfeter,  Delphi- 
nus.  See  Cetaceous. 

The  generic  characters  of  the  Mammalia  are,  like  thofe  of 
the  orders,  almoft  entirely  taken  from  the  Teeth,  excepting 
the  Vefpertilio,  which,  betides  the  character  of  the  order  de¬ 
rived  from  the  teeth,  has  this  farther  mark,  that  there  is  a 
membrane  attached  to  the  feet  and  fides,  by  means  of  which 
the  creature  is  enabled  to  fly : — the  Hyffrix,  whofe  body  is 
covered  with  fharp  fpines  : — and  the  whole  order  of  Pecora,, 
whole  genera,  befides  the  characters  taken  from  the  teeth,  are 
diftinguilhed  into  thofe  which  have  horns,  thofe  which  have  wo* 
horns,  and  by  peculiarities  in  the  horns  thcmfelves. 

The  fpccijic  characters  are  very  various,  being  taken  from- 
any  part  of  the  body  which  poffelfes  a  peculiar  uniform  mark 
of  diftinction.  As  examples  of  thefe  characters  are  to  be 
found  under  the  proper  name  of  each  genus,  it  is  unneceifary 
to  fay  any  thing  further  concerning  them  in  this  place. 

'The  Second  Clafs,  AVES,  is  fubdivided  into  fix  Orders  £ 
the  characters  of  which  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  ftrudture  of 
the  bill. 

Order  I.  The  Acgipitres  have  a  hooked  bill,  the 
fuperior  mandibule,  near  the  bafe,  being  extended  on  each 
fide  beyond  the  inferior ;  and  in  feme  it  is  armed  with  teeth. 
— This  order  includes  four  fpecies,  viz.  Vultur.,  Falco,  Strix,. 
Latiius. 

Order  II.  The  Picte  have  a  convex,  comprefled  bill, 
refembling  a  knife. — This  order  contains  23  genera,  viz.  Tro- 
chilus,  Certhia,  Upupa,  Glaucopis,  Buphaga,  Sitta,  Oriolus, 
Coracias,  Gracula,  Corvus,  Paradifca,  Ramphaftos,  Trogon, 
Pfittacus,  Crotophaga,  Picus,  Yunx,  Cuculus,  Bucco,  Bocc- 
ros,  Alcedo,  Merops,  Todus. 

Order  III.  The  Anseres  have  a  fmooth  bill,  broadelt 
at  the  point,  covered  with  a  fmooth  tkin,  and  furnilhed  with 
teeth  :  the  tongue  is  flefhy  ;  and  the  toes  are  palmated  or  web¬ 
bed. — This  order  includes  13  genera,  viz.  Anas,  Mergus, 
Phaeton,  Flotus,  Khyncops,  Diomedea,  Aptenodyta,  Alca, 
Procellaria,  Pelecanus,  Larus,  Sterna,  Colymbus. 

Order  IV.  The  Grallje  have  a  fomewhat  cylindrical 
bill  :  the  tail  is  fhort,  and  the  thighs  are  naked.  —This  or¬ 
der  contains  20  genera,  viz.  Phocnicopterus,  Platalea,  Palame- 
dea,  Mycteria,  Tantalus,  Ardea,  Corrira,  Recurviroltra,  Sco- 
lopax,  Tringa,  Fulica,  Parra,  Rallus,  Vaginalis,  Plophia,  Can- 
croma,  Scopus,  Glareola,  H.ematopus,  Oharadrins. 

Order  V.  The  Galling  have  a  convex  bill  ;  the  fupe¬ 
rior  mandible  is  vaulted  over  the  inferior:  the  nofirils  aie 
half  covered  with  a  convex  cartilaginous  membrane;  and  the 
feet  arc  divided,  but  connected,  at  the  inmolt  joint. — This  or¬ 
der  contains  10  genera,  viz.  Otis,  Struthio,  Dicius,  Pavo,  Me- 
leagris,,  Penelope,  Crax,  Phafianus,  Numida,  Tetrao. 

Order  VI.  The  Pas  seres  have  a  conical  lharp  pointed 
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bill  ;  and  the  nojlrih  are  oval,  wide,  and  naked. — This  order 
contains  17  genera,  viz.  Loxia,  Colius,  Fringilla,  Phytotoma, 
Emberiza,  Caprimulgus,  Hirundo,  Pipra,  Turdus,  Ampelis, 
Tanagra,  Mucicapar  Parus,  Motacilla,  Alauda,  Sturnus,  Co- 
lumba. 

The  generic  characters  of  this  clafs  are  taken  from  peculi¬ 
arities  in  the  bill,  the  nojlrih,  the  tongue,  the  feet,  the  feathers, 
th e  face,  the  figure  of  the  body,  &c. 

The  characters  which  ferve  to  diftinguilh  the  f pecks  are 
very  various  :  for  example,  the  colour  o-f  the  particular  fea¬ 
thers  or  parts  of  feathers-,  crefis  of  feathers  on  the  head,  dif- 
pofed  in  different  manners ;  the  colour  of  the  cere  or  wax ; 
the  colour  of  the  feet ;  the  fhape  and  length  of  the  tail  j  the 
number,  fituation,  &c.  of  the  toes ;  the  colour  and  figure  of 
the  bill,'  &c. 

The  Third  Clafs,  AMPHIBIA,  is  divided  into  two  Orders. 

Order  I.  The  Reptiles  have  four Ject,  and  breathe  by  the 
mouth. — This  order  contains  four  genera,  viz.  Teftudo,  Draco, 
La  certa,  Rana. 

Order  II.  The  Serpentes  have  no  legs,  and  breathe  by 
the  mouth. — This  order  contains  fix  genera,  viz.  Crotalus,  Boa, 
Coluber,  Anguis,  Amphilbaena,  Coecilia. 

The  generic  characters  of  this  clafs  are  taken  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  figure  of-the  body,  from  their  having  tads  or  no  tads', 
being  covered  with  a Jhell ;  "having  teeth  or  no  teeth  in  the 
mouth',  being  fu  milked  with  lungs-,  having  covered  or  naked 
bodies ;  from  the  number,  fituation,  and  figure  of  the  feuta 
and  Jcalcs  from  the  number  and  fituation  of  the  fpiracula ; 
from  the  fituation  of  the  mouth,  &c. 

The  JpeciJk  characters  are  fo  very  various,  that  it  would  be 
fuperiluous  to  enumerate  them. 

The  Fourth  Clafs,  PISCES,  is  fubdivided  into  fix  Orders, 
the  characters  of  which  are  taken  from  the  fituation  of  the 
belly  jins. 

Order  I.  The  ApoDEshaveno  belly  fins. — This  order  con¬ 
tains  eight  genera,  viz.  Muraena,  Gymnotus,  Trichiurus, 
Anarchichas,  Ainmodytes,  Ophidium,  Stromateus,  Xiphias, 
Stcrnoptyx,  Leptocephalus. 

Order  II.  The  Jugulares  have  the  belly  fins  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  pet  tor  at Jins. — This  order  includes  five  genera,  viz. 
Callionymus,  Uranolcopus,  Trachinus,  Gadus,  Blennius,  Kur- 
tus. 

Order  III.  The  Thoracici  have  the  belly  fins  placed  un¬ 
der  the  pectoral  fins. — This  order  comprehends  19  genera,  viz. 
Cepola,  Echeneis,  Coryphaena,  Gobius,  Cottus,  Scorphaena, 
Zeus,  PieuroneCtes,  Chaetodon,  Sparus,  Scams,  Labrus,  Sciae- 
na,  Perea,  Gafterofteus,  Scomber,  Centrogafter,  Mullqp,  Tri¬ 
g's- 

Order  IV.  The Abdcmixales  have  the  belly  fins  placed 
behind  the  pectoral  fins. — This  order  contains  16  genera,  viz. 
C'obitis,  Amia,  Silurus,  Teuthis,  Loricaria,  Salmo,  Fitlularia, 
Efox,  Flops,  Argentina,  Atherina,  Mugil,  Exocaetus,  Polyne- 
mus,  Cluuea,  Cyprinus. 

Order  V.  The  Branchiostegi  have  the  gills  dellitute 
of  bony  rays. — This  order  contains  10  genera,  viz.  Mormyrus, 
Oftracion,  Tetrodon,  Diodon,  Syngnathus,  Pegal'us,  Centrif- 
cus,  Baliltes,  Cyeloptevus,  Lophius. 

Order  VI.  The  Choxdropterygii  have  cartilaginous 
gills. — This  order  contains  five  genera,  viz.  Acipenfer,  Chi- 
maera,  Squalus,  Raia,  Petromyzon. 

The  generic  characters  of  this  clafs  are  taken  from  peculi¬ 
arities  in  the  head,  the  mouth,  the  teeth,  the  nojlrih,  the  rays 
in  the  membrane  of  the  gd Is,  the  eyes,  the  genera \  figure  of  the 
iody,  the  figure  of  the  tail,  the  fituation  of  the  Jpiraada ,  Ike. 
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The  fpecific  characters  are  taken  from  peculiarities  in  all  the 
parts  above  enumerated,  and  many  others. 

See  further  the  articles  Fish  and  Ichthyology. 

The  Fifth  Clafs,  INSECTA,  is  fubdivided  into  feven  Or¬ 
ders,  the  characters  of  which  are  taken  from  the  wings.  See 
the  article  Insect. 

Order.  I.  The  Coleoptera  have  four  wings,  the  two  fu- 
perior  ones  being  cruftaceous,  and  furnifihed  with  a  Jiraight 
future. — This  order  comprehends  47  genera,  viz.  Scarabaeus, 
Lucanus,  Dermeftes,  Melyris,  Byrrhus,  Silpha,  Tritoma,  Hy- 
drophilus.  Hitter,  Paufus,  Boftrichus,  Anthrenus,  Nitidula, 
Coccinella,  Curculio,  Brentus,  Attelabus,  Erodius,  Staphyli- 
nus,  Scaurus,  Zygia,  Meloe,  Tenebrio,  Catfida,  Opatrum, 
Mordella,  Chryfomela,  Horia,  Apalus,  Manticora,  Pimelia, 
Gyrinus,  Cucujus,  Cryptocephalus,  Bruchus,  Ptinus,  Hifpa, 
Buprettis,  Necydalis,  JLampyris,  Cantharis,  Notoxus,  Elater, 
Calopus,  Alurnus,  Carabus,  Lytta,  Serropalpus,  Cerambyx, 
Leptura,  Rhinomacer,  Zonitis,  Cicindela,  Dyticus,  Forfi- 
cula. 

Order  II.  The  Hemiptera  have  four  xvings,  the  two  fu- 
perior  ones  being  JemicruJlaccous  and  incumbent ,  i.  e.  the  inte¬ 
rior  edges  lie  above  one  another. — This  order  includes  14  ge¬ 
nera,  viz.  Blatta,  Pneumora,  Mantis,  Gryllus,  Fulgora,  Cica¬ 
da,  NotoneCta,  Nepa,  Cin'rex,  Macpocephalus,  Aphis,  Cher- 
mes,  Coccus,  Tiirips. 

Order  III.  The  Lepidoptera  ha  v$ four  wings,  all  of  them 
imbricated  with  Jcalcs. — This  order  contains  three  genera,  viz. 
Papilio,  Sphinx,  Phalasna. 

Order  IV.  The  Neuro'ptera  have  four  moings,  inter¬ 
woven  with  veins,  like  a  piece  of  network,  and  no Jling  in  the 
anus. — This  order  includes  feven  genera,  viz.  Libella,  Ephe¬ 
mera,  Hemerobius,  Myrmelion,  Pfiryganea,  Panorpa,  Rophi- 
dia. 

Order  V.  The  Hymenoptera  have  the  fame  characters 
with  the  former,  only  the  anus  is  armed  with  a  Jling.  But 
this  mark  is  peculiar  to  th e  females  and  neuters  j  for  the  males 
have  no  fling.  This  order  comprehends  1 5  genera,  viz.  Cy- 
nips,  Tentredo,  Sirex,  Ichneumon,  Sphex,  Scolia,  Thynnus, 
Leucoipis,  Tiphia,  Chalcis,  Chryfis,  Vefpa,  Apis,  Formica, 
Mutilla. 

Order  VI.  The  Diptera'  have  two  tilings,  and  two  cla- 
vated  ha/teres  or  balances  behind  each  wing. — This  order  con¬ 
tains  1 2.  genera,  viz.  Diopfis,  Tipula,  Mufca,  Tabanus,  Em- 
pis,  Conops,  Oeitrus,  Afilus,  Stomoxys,  Culex,  Bombylius, 
Hippobofca. 

Order  VII.  The  Aptera  have  no  wings. — This  order  con¬ 
tains  15  fpecies,  viz.  Lepifma,  Podura,  Termes,  Pediculus, 
Pulex,  Acarus,  Hydrachna,  Aranca,  Phalangium,  Scorpio, 
Cancer,  Monoculus,  Onifcus,  Scolopendra,  Julus.  See  further 
the  articles  Entomology  and  Insect. 

The  Sixth  Clafs,  VERMES,  is  divided  into  five  Orders. 

Order  I.  The  Intestina  are  the  molt fimple  animals,  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  naked,  and  without  limbs  of  any  kind. — This  or¬ 
der  contains  21  genera,  viz.  Afcaris,  Trichocephalus,  Uneina- 
ria,  Tilaria,  Scolex,  Ligula,  Linguatula,  Strongylus,  Echino- 
rhynehus,  Haeruca,  Cucullanus,  Caryophyllaeus,  Fafciola,  Tae- 
nia,  Furia,  Myxine,  Gordins,  Hirudo,  Lumbricus,  Sipuncu- 
lus,  Planaria. 

Order  II.  The  Mollusca  are  likewife  fimple  naked  ani¬ 
mals,  without  any  Jhell ;  but  they  are  bruchiatcti,  or  furnitlied 
with  a  kind  of  limbs. — This  order  comprehends  31  genera, 
viz.  ACtinia,  Clava,  Mammaria,  Pediceilaria,  Al’cidia,  Salpa, 
Dagyfa,  Pterotrachea,  Limax,  Aplyfia,  Doris,  Tethis,  Holethu- 
ria,  Terebelia^  Triton,  Sepia,  Clio,  Lobaria,  Lernaea,  Scyllaea, 
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Okucus,  Aphrodita,  Amphltrite,  Spio,  Nereis,  Nais,  Phyf- 
fophora,  Medufa,  Lucernaria,  Afterias,  Echinus. 

Order  III.  The Testace a  have  the  fame  charaffers  with 
thole  of  Order  II.  but  are  covered  with  a  (hell, — This  order  in¬ 
cludes  36  genera,  viz.  Chiton,  Lepas,  Pholas,  Alya,  Solen, 
Tellina',  Cardium,  Maftra,  Donax,  Venus,  Spondylus,  Chama, 
Area,  Oftrea,  Anomia,  Mytilus,  Pinna,  Argonauta,  Nautilus, 
Conus,  Cypraea,  Bulla,  Voluta,  Buccinum,  Strombus,  Mimex, 
Troch.us,  Turbo,  Helix,  Nerita,  Haliotis,  Patella,  Dentalium, 
Serpula,  Teredo,  Sabella. 

Order  IV.  The  Zoophyta  are  compound  animals,  fur- 
nillied  with  a  kind  of  flowers,  and  having  a  vegetating  root 
sndflem.— This  order  contains  15  genera,  viz.  Tubipora,  Ma- 


drepdta,  Millepora,  Cellepora,  Ids,  Antinatbes,  Gorgonia, 
Alcyonium,  Spongia,  Fluftra,  Tubularia,  Corralina,  Serlula- 
ria,  Pennatula,  Hydra.  See  Animal  Flower. 

Order  V.  The  Infusoria  cun  lifts  of  very  fmall  f triple 
animals. — This  order  contains  15  genera,  viz.  Brachionu3, 
Vorticella,  Trichoda,  Cercaria,  Leucopera,  Gonium,  Colpoda, 
Paramecium,  Cyclidium,  Burl'aria,  Vibrio,  Enchelis,  Baciila- 
ria,  Volvox,  Monas. 

For  more  particular  information  concerning  the  leveral 
branches  and  fubjefls  of  zoologv,' the  reader  may  conlult  the 
various  articles  above  referred  to,  and  he  will  find  moll  of  the 
genera  delcribed  in  their  order  in  the  alphabet. 
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ZOOPHYTE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  4th  order  of  the  clafs 
of  Vermes.  See  Zoology. 

ZOOTOMY,  the  art  of  diffefling  animals  or  living  crea¬ 
tures,  being  the  fame  with  anatomy.  See  Anatomy  and 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

ZORILLE,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  weefel,  having  the  back 
and  lides  marked  with  (hort  liripes  of  black  and  white,  the  laft 
tinged  with  yellow  ;  the  tail  long  and  bulhy,  partly  white  and 
partly  black  ;  the  legs  and  belly  black.  This  animal  inhabits 
Peru,  and  other  parts  of  South  America  :  its  pellileotial  va¬ 
pour  overcomes  even  the  panther  of  America,  and  Itupifies 
that  formidable  enemy. 

ZOROASTER,  or  Zerdusht,  a  celebrated  ancient  philo- 
fopher,  laid  to  have  been  the  reformer  or  the  founder  of  the 
religion  of  the  magi.  It  is  wholly  uncertain  to  how  many 
eminent  men  the  name  of  Zoroafter  belonged.  Some  have 
maintained  that  there  was  but  one  Zoroalter,  and  that  he  was 
a  Perfian 3  others  have  faid  that  there  were  fix  eminent  founders 
of  philofophy  of  this  name.  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah,  Mofes, 
Ofiris,  Mithras,  and  others,  both  gods  and  men,  have,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  writers,  been  alferted  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Zoro¬ 
after.  Many'  different  opinions  have  alfo  been  advanced  con¬ 
cerning  the  time  in  which  he  flouriftied.  Ariftotle  and  Pliny 
fix  his  date  at  lo  remote  a  period  as  6000  years  before  the 
death  of  Plato.  According  to  Laertius,  he  flourifhed  6 00 
years  before  the  Trojan  war  3  according  to  Suidas,  500.  If, 
in  the  midft  of  fo  much  uncertainty,  any  thing  can  be  advanced 
with  the  appearance  of  probability,  it  feems  to  be  this  5  that 
there  was  a  Zoroafter,  a  Perlo-Median,  who  liourilhed  about 
the  time  of  Darius  Hyftalpes  ;  and  that  befides  him  there  was 
another  Zoroafter,  who  lived  in  a  much  more  remote  period 
among  the  Babylonians,  and  taught  them  aftronomy.  The 
Greek  and  Arabian  writers  are  agreed  concerning  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  Perfian  Zoroafter  5  and  the  ancients  unanimouily 
aferibe  to  a  philofopher,  whom  they  call  Zoroafter,  the  origin 
orthe  Chaldean  aftronomy,  which  is  certainly  of  much  earlier 
date  than  the  lime  of  Hyftafpes  :  it  feems,  therefore,  necef- 
fary  to  fuppofe  a  Chaldean  Zoroafter  diftintl  from  the  Per¬ 
fian.  Concerning  this  Zoroafter,  however,  nothing  more  is 
known,  than  that  he  flourifhed  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
Babylonifh  empire,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Chaldean  aftro- 
logy  and  magic.  All  the  writings  that  have  been  aferibed  to 
Zoroafter  are  unqueftionably  fpurious. 

ZOSTERA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs  gy- 
nandria ,  order  polyandi  ia ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged 
under  the  lecond  order.  Piperita:.  The  fpadix  is  linear,  and 
fertile  only  on  one  fide  5  there  is  no  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  the  fta- 
rnina  are  alternate  3  the  feeds  folitary  and  alternate.  There 
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are  two  fpecies,  the  marina  and  oceanica  ;  neither  of  which  is 
a  native  of  Britain,. 

ZOSIMUS,  an  ancient  hiftorian  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries.  There  are  fix 
books  of  his  hiftory  extant  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  he  runs  over 
the  Roman  affairs  in  a  very  1’uccinCt  manner  from  Augultus  to 
Dioclefian  ;  the  other  five  are  written  more  diffufely.  Zofi- 
mus  was  a  zealous  Pagan  3  whence  we  find  him  frequently 
inveighing  with  great  bitternefs  againft  the  Chriftian  princes, 
particularly  againft  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  the  elder  The- 
odofius.  His  hiftory  has  been  publiftied  with  the  Latin  ver- 
fion  of  Leunclavius  at  Frankfort,  1590,  with  the  other  minor 
biftorians  of  Rome,  in  folio  3  and  at  Oxford  in  8vo.  1679. 

ZUG,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
eaft  by  Zuric,  on  the  fouth  by  Schweitz,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Lucern  3  only  about  ten  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  much  in 
breadth.  The  paftures  here  are  excellent,  and  it  produces  alfo 
a  fufficiency  of  grain,  with  plenty  of  fruit,  and  fome  wine  3 
on  one  fide  of  the  Zug  Lake,  the  country  is  covered  with 
cheftnut-trees,  which  form  a  very  profitable  branch  of  trade, 
by  the  fale  of  the  nuts  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  This 
diftrift,  on  the  extinftion  of  the  counts  of  Lenzburg,  devolved 
to  thofe  of  Kyburg,  which  latter  alfo  failing,  it  came  to  the 
counts  of  Hablburg,  and  in  them  to  the  Houle  of  Auftria,  to¬ 
wards  which  it  always  manifeiled  an  inviolable  attachment  3 
but  in  the  year  1352  the  town  of  Zug  being  befieged  by  the 
Helvetian  confederacy,  and  not  only  neglefted  by  the  arch¬ 
duke,  but  even  recommended  by  him  to  lurrender,  it  followed 
his  advice,  and  was  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  to  which 
its  territory  had  previoully  acceded.  This  canton  is  thefeventh 
in  rank,  and  among  the  letler  ones  the  filth,  befides  which,  it 
is  in  a  particular  manner  connected  with  Lucern,  Lri, 
Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  commonly  called  the  five  terri¬ 
torial  confederates.  The  government  of  this  canton  is  entirely 
democratical  5  the  fupreme  council  being  lodged  in  the  lande- 
gemeine,  which  meets  annually  in  the  town  of  Zug.  Jn  this 
council,  every  male  of  fixteen  years  of  age  is  poffcfied  of  a 
vote,  and  here  alfo  all  public  polls  are  conferred.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  deputies  from  the  leveral  quarters  of  the  canton. 
The  chief  perfon  here  is  the  amman,  who  is  defied  alternately 
from  the  town  and  the  territory,  though  with  this  difference, 
that  the  town  arnman  continues  in  office  three  years,  but  the 
country  amman  two  3  this  officer  mull  always  refide  in  the 
town  3  next  to  him  is  the  ftatthalter,  who  has  the  keeping  of 
the  provincial  feal.  The  people  of  this  canton  are  reckoned 
the  molt  reftlefs  of  Switzerland  ;  their  general  affemblies 
are  often  tempeftuous,  though  leldom  attended  with  blood- 
ftied. 
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ZUINGLIUS  (UlricuS'),  an -able  and  zealous  reformer 
of  the  church,  was  bom- at1  Wildehaufen  in  Switzerland,  in 
1487. — He  was  lent  to  fchool  at  Bafil  early,  and  thence  re¬ 
moved  to  Bern,  where  he  learned  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues.  He  ft  u  died*  philolbphy  at  Vienna,  and  divinity  at 
Bafil,  where  he  was  admitted  doctor  in  1505.  He  began  to 
preach  with  good  fuceefs  in  1 506,  and  was  chofen  minifterof 
Ghrr»,  a  chief  town  in  the  canton  of  the  fame  name,  where  he 
continued  till  1416.  Then  he  was  invited  to  Zurich,  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  principal  charge  of  that  city,  and  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  there.  He  died  in  1531,  having  written  feve- 
ral  books  in  defence  of  his  doctrines,.  His  works  amounted 
to  4  vols.  in  folio,  the  greateft  part  of  which  were  written  in 
German,  and  afterwards  trantlated  into  Latin. 

ZURIC,  or  Zuk  ich,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  and  frrft  in 
rank,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Swabia  and  the  canton  of  Scaff- 
haufen,  on- the  eaft  by  the  Thurgau  and  the  county  of  Toggen- 
burg,  on  the  fouth  by  the  cantons  of  Schweitz  and  Zug,  and 
oh  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Baden.  This  canton  is  not  un¬ 
aptly  called  an  epitome  of  all  Switzerland,  as  containing  in  it 
hills,  valleys,  plains,  corn-lands,  vineyards,  lakes,  rivers,  vege¬ 
tables  of  all  kinds,  and  whatever  elfe  is  neceffary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  life.  Grain  is  cultivated  all  over  the  country  5  but  it 
ripens  later  in  the  mountainous  parts,  where  the  air  is  coldeft, 
than  in  the  levels  or  funny  valleys.  The  hilly  grounds  in  the 
eaft,  weft,  and  fouth  borders,  afford  a  fpecimen  of  the  fertile 
Alps,  as  abounding  in  cattle,  milk,  butter,  and  cheel'e:  at  firft 
the  wines  have  a  tartnefs  attending  them,  yet  they  improve  by 
keeping ;  and,  after  lying  feme  years  in  the  calk,  become 
fmooth,  pleafant,  and  wholefome.  Fruits  alfo  are  every-where 
found  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good.  The  raofl  remarkable 
minerals- and  folfils  are  chalk,  potter’s  earth  of  feveral  forts  and 
■colours,  lulphur,  and  pit-coal  4  fome  mineral- fprings  are  lika- 
wife  found.  The  proportion  of  grain  to  the  other  productions 
of  the  earth,  will  appear  from  the  following  calculation  :  there 
are  217,424  acres  laid  out  in  grain,  14,466  in  vines,  94455,3 
in  meadows,  42,549  in  pafturagc,  and  10,3,772  in  forefts.  As 
lulficient  corn  is  not  produced  for  the  interior  comiimptior),  the 
deficiency  is- chiefly  fupplied  from  Swabia.  In.  order  to  pre- 
vent  a  fcarcity  of  this  material  article,  a  public  granary  is  main¬ 
tained,  at  the  expence  of  government,  for  grain  at  the  com¬ 
mon  price;  but,  in  leafons  of  fcarcity,  it  is  fold  eonfiderably 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  purchafed  at  the  market.  The  canton 
contained,  in  1784,  174,572  fouls,  including  10,500  in  the  ca¬ 
pital  :  this  large  population;  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
canton,  is  owing  to  the  trade  of  Zuric  4  as,  at  leait,  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  derive  their  livelihood  by  fpinning  thread 
and  filk,  and  making  linen  for  the  manufactures  of  the  town. 
The  fovereign  power  refidcs  exclufively  in  the  burgefles  of  the 
town,  ccn filling  of  about  2000.  The  reformation  was  begun 
by  Zuinglius,  in  the  year  1 5J x 7 ,  in  the  town  of  Zurich;  and. 
in  1524  gained  footing  in  the  whole  canton. 

ZURICH,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  a  canton  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  on  a  large  lake,  where  the  river  I.im- 
mat  is  difeharged,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  fuppofed  to. 
have  been  built  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Tigurnm,  which 
was  deltroyed  by  the  Allemanni.  Zurich  was  formerly  an  im¬ 
perial  city,  and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  (Frederic  II.) 
very  confiderable  privileges,  which  were  acknowledged  and 
augmented  by  feveral  of  his  fucceflors.  The  civil  war  between 
the  magiftrates  and  the  people,  in  the  year  133  5,  nearly  re¬ 
duced  the  city  to  ruins ;  but  the  former  being  banilhed,  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  in  1337,  eftablilhed  a  new  form  of  government,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  The  ex- 
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iles,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  were  at  length  re-ad  tbit- 
ted  4  hut  engaging  in  a  conlpiracy  again  ft  the  city,  were  cl  if- 
covered,  and  put  to  death.  In  confcquence  of  this  tranfac- 
tion,  the  nobles  in  the  neighbourhood  took  up  arms  ;  and  Zu- 
ric,  after  having  ineffectually  applied  for  afliftance  to,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  IV.  formed  an  alliance  with;  Lucerne,  Uri,. 
Schweitz, and  Underwalden,and  was  admitted  a  member  of  their 
confederacy  :  this  event  happened  in  the  year  1351.  The  four, 
cantons  yielded  the  pre-eminence  to  Zuric  :  a  'privilege  it  en¬ 
joys  at  pre-font ;  being  the  firft  canton  in  rank,  and  the  motV 
confiderable  in  extent,  both  of  territory  and  power,  next  to 
Berne.  In  the  fame  year,  Zuric  was  affifted  by  the  four  can¬ 
tons  againft  Albert  duke  of  Auflria,  who  befieged  the  town, 
and  was  repulfed  with  great  kfls.  Zurich  was  the  firll  town  in  , 
Switzerland  that  leparated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  being 
converted  by  the  arguments  of  Zuinglius.  The  town  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts ;  the  old  part,  furrounded  with  -the  fame 
ancient  battlements  and  towers  which  exifted  in  the  thirteenth' 
century  ;  and  the  fuburbs,  which  aro  ftrengthened  by  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  the  modern  ftyle*  but  too  extenfive,  The  ditches,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  filled  with  ftagnant  water,  are  moftly  fupplied 
with  running  ltreams.  The  inhabitants  are  very  induftrious, 
and  carry  on  with  fuccefs  feveral  mannfadlures  :  the  principal 
are  thole  of  linens  and  cottons,  muffins  and  fflk  handkerchiefs. 
The  manufacturers  do  not,  in  general,  dwell  within  the  walls ; 
but  the  materials  are,  moftly  prepared,  and  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  adjacent  diftridts  ;  for  this  reaibn,  Zurich  does 
not  exhibit  the  activity  and  numbers  of  a  great  commercial 
city:  the  environs,  on  the  contrary,  are  fo  extremely  popu¬ 
lous,  that,  perhaps,  few  diftridls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
town,  whofe  population  fcarcely  exceeds  10,500  inhabitants,, 
contain,  within  fo  lmall  a  compals,  fo  many  fouls.  The  ltreets 
are  moftly  narrow  ;  the  houfes  and  public  buildings  accord  . 
more  with  plainnefs  and  convenience  than  with  the  elegance  • 
and  fplendour  of  a  capital.  The  town  contained,  in  1  7S0, . 
1-0,559  fouls-.  Among  thoir  lumptuarv  laws,  the  ufe  of  a 
carriage  in  the  town  is  prohibited  to  all  forts  of  perfons,  ex  - 
cept  ltrangers.  The  militia  of  the  canton  amounted, in  i/Sr, 
to  25,718  infantry,  1025  artillery,  886  dragoons,  and  405 
ebafteurs  ;  in  all,  28,235  effective  men.  The  arfenal  is  well 
fupplied  with  cannon,  arms,,  and  ammunition,  and  contains  a 
referve  of  mutkets  for  30,000  men  :  41  miles  S.  E.  Bale,  and  . 
36  S.W.  Conftance.  Long.  26.  p,  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  47.  22.  N. 

Zuhicii,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  in  a  canton  to  which  it 
gives  name  :  22  miles  long,  and  two  wide.  It  is  divided  into  . 
Upper  and  I.ower. 

ZUTPHEN,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town  of  the  United  • 
Provinces  in  Guc-lderland,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  lame 
name.  It  has  a  magnificent  church,  and  is  furrounded  with 
walls.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  2672,  who,  ia  1674, 
delivered  it  up  to  the  ftates-gencral.  It  is  feated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  rivers  Berkel  and  Yeffel,  nine  miles  feuth-eaft 
of  Deventer,  and  55  eaft  by  fouth  of  Amfterdam...  E,  Long. 
6.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  10. 

ZUYDER-zek,  a  great  gnlph  or  bay  of  The  German, 
Oceau,  which  extends  from  fouth  to  north  in  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  between  FrieCand,  Over-Yeffel, ,  Guelderland,  and 
Holland.  It  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  towards  the  fouth. 
It  is  laid  that  the  Zuyder-zee  was  formerly  a  lake,  and  that  the 
land  is  fwallowed  up  which-  united  North-Hollaud  with  Fried'- - 
land. 

ZYGOMA,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  head,  or  rather  an  , 
union  or  affemblage  of  two  proceffes  or  eminences  of  bones 
the  one  from  the  os  temporis,  the  other  from  the  os  malar; 
3-A 
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thefe  procefles  are  hence  termed  the  zygomatic  proce/J'es,  and 
the  future  that  joins  them  together  is  denominated  the  zygo¬ 
matic  future.  See  Anatomy. 

ZYGOMATICUb,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  head, 
arifing  from  the  Os  Zygoma,  whence  its  name,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  at  the  angle  of  the  lips. 

ZYGOPHEYLLUM,  bean-caper,  in  botany:  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  clafs  of  decandria  and  order  monogynia,  and 
in  the  natural  fyfiem  arranged  under  the  14th  order ,'Gruinales. 

“There  are  eleven  fpecies,  partly  (hrubby  and  partly  herbaceous 


plants,  all  natives  of  warm  climates,  though  fome  of  them 
are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  open  air  in  this  country. 

ZYMOSIMETER  (formed  from  i?  fermentation,  and 
I* ETpov  meajiire),  an  inftrument  propofed  by  Swammerdam  in 
his  book  De  Refpiratione,  wherewith  to  mealure  the  degree 
of  fermentation  occafioned  by  the  mixture  of  different  mat¬ 
ters,  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  thofe  matters  acquire  in 
fermenting,  as  alfo  the  heat  or  temperament  of  the  blood  of 
animals. 
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AARON,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  and  brother  to  Mofes, 
was  by  the  father’s  fide  great -grandl'on,  and  by  the 
mother’s  grandfon,  of  Levi.  By  God’s  command  he  met 
Mofes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  they  went  together 
into' Egypt  to  deliver  the  children  of  Ifrael  :  he  had  a  great 
fhare  in  all  that  Mofes  did  for  their  deliverance  :  the  fcriptures 
call  him  the  prophet  of  Mofes,  and  he  abted  in  that  capacity 
after  the  Ifraelites  had  palled  over  the  Red  Sea.  He  afcended 
Mount  Sinai  with  two  of  his  Tons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and 
feventy  elders  of  tire  people ;  but  neither  he  nor  they  went 
higher  than  half  way,  from  whence  they  faw  the  glory  of 
God  :  only  Mofes  and  Jolbua  went  to  the  top,  where  they 
Raid  forty  days.  During  their  abfence,  Aaron,  overcome  by 
the  people’s  eager  intreaties,  fet  up  the  golden  calf,  which  the 
Ifraelites  worlhipped  by  his  confent.  This  calf  has  given  rife 
to  various  conjectures.  Some  rabbies  maintain,  that  he  did 
not  make  the  golden  calf,  but  only  threw  the  gold  into  the 
fire,  to  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of  the  people ;  and  that 
certain  magicians,  who  mingled  with  the  Ifraelites  at  their 
departure  from  Egypt,  caft  this  gold  into  the  figure  of  a  calf. 
According  to  fume  authors,  the  fear  of  falling  a  faerifice  to 
the  refentment  of  the  people,  by  giving  a  refufal,  made  Aaron 
comply  with  their  defire  :  and  they  allege  alfo,  that  he  hoped 
to  elude  their  requeft,  by  demanding  of  the  women  to  contri¬ 
bute  their  ear-rings,  imagining  they  would  rather  choofe  to 
remain  without  a  vifible  deity,  than  be  deprived  of  their 
perfonal  ornaments.  This  affair  of  the  golden  calf  happened 
in  the  third  month  after  the  Ifraelites  came  out  of  Egypt.  In 
the  firft  month  of  the  following  year,  Aaron  was  appointed 
high-prieft  by  God,  which  office  he  executed  during  the  time 
that  the  children,  of  Ifrael  continued  in  the  wildernels.  He 
died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
upon  Mount  Hor,  being  then  123  years  old  ;  A.  M. 
2522,  of  the  Julian  period  3262,  before  the  Chriltian  tera 
1452. 

Aaron  Ben  Aser,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  who,  in  the  fifth 
century,  had  a  fiiare  in  the  invention  of  the  Hebrew  points  and 
accents. 

Aaron  of  Alexandria,  a  Chriftian  pried  and  phyfician, 
who  flourifhcd  in  Egypt  about  the  year  621.  He  is  the  molt 
ancient  author  who  has  treated  of  the  fmall-pox. 

Aaron  Harischon.r  learned  rabbi  and  caraitein  the  13th 
century,  wrote  an  Hebrew  grammar,  printed  at  Conftauti- 
’Tiople  1581  ■,  probably  the  fame  with  Aaron  the  caraite,  who 


wrote  a  commentary  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  which  is  in 
MS.  in  the  French  king’s  library. 

AARSENS  (Peter),  a  painter,  called  in  Italy  Pietro  Longo, 
becaufe  of  his  ftature,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  1519.  He  was 
eminent  for  all  kinds  of  fubjefts  ;  but  was  particularly  famous 
for  altar-pieces,  and  for  reprefenting  a  kitchen  with  its  furni¬ 
ture  :  he  had  the  pain  to  fee  a  fine  altar-piece  of  his  deftroyed 
by  the  rabble  in  the  infurrebtion  1566,  though  a  lady  of  Alc- 
maer  offered  200  crowns  for  its  redemption. 

Aarsens  (Francis),  lord  of  Someldyck  and  Spyck,  was 
one  of  the  greateft  minifters  for  negotiation  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  could  ever  boa (l  of.  Cornelius  Aarfens,  bis  father,  was 
regifter  to  the  States;  and  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  du 
Pleffis  Mornay  at  the  court  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  he 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  his  fon  under  him,  with  whom  he 
continued  foipC  years.  John  Olden  Barnevelt,  whoprefided 
over  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  all  the  United  Provinces,  lent 
him  afterwards  agent  into  France ;  where  he  learned  to  nego¬ 
tiate  under  thofe  profound  politicians,  Henry  IV.  Villeroy, 
Rofny,  Silleri,  Jeannin,  & c. ;  and  he  acquitted  himlelf  fo 
well  as  to  obtain  their  approbation.  Soon  after  he  was  in¬ 
verted  with  the  charabler  of  unbaftador,  being  the  firft  who 
was  recognized  as  fuch  by  the  French  court ;  at  which  time 
Henry  IV.  declared  that  he  fhould  take  precedence  next  to  the 
Venetian  minifter.  He  refided  in  France  fifteen  years ;  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  received  great  marks  of  efteern  from  the 
king,  who  created  him  a  knight  and  baron  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  he  was  received  amongft  the  nobles  of  the  province  of 
Holland.  However,  he  became  at  length  fo  odious  to  the 
French  Court,  that  they  defired  to  have  him  recalled.  He 
was  afterwards  deputed  to  Venice,  and  to  feveral  German  and 
Italian  princes,  upon  occafion  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia  : 
this  was  in  1620  ;  “  and  it  is  to  beobferved,”  fays  Mr.  Wic- 
quefort,  “  that  the  French  king  ordered  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme,  the  Count  of  Methune,  and  Abbe  des  Prcau^,  his 
three  ambalfadors,  not  to  receive  vifits  from  Mr.  Aaffers 
who  came  from  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  fome  German  and  Italian  princes,  upon  the  fame 
affairs  of  Bohemia  for  which  the  ambalfadors  of  France  had 
been  deputed.  The  order Cent  for  this  purpofc  fignified,  “  that 
it  was  not  intended  as  any  indignity  to  the  States,  with  whom 
the  king  wasdefirous  to  live  always  in  fricndlhip,  but  entirely 
upon  account  of  Mr.  Aarfens,  for  his  having  ailed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  inconlirtcnt  with  the  in  te  re  ft  and  dignity  of  his  majeffy.," 
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Mr.  Aarfcns  was  the  firft  of  three  extraordinary  ambaiYadors 
fent  to  England  in  1620  ;  and  the  fecond,  in  1641.  In  this 
laft  embalTy,  his  colleagues  were  the  lord  of  Brederode,  firft 
ambalfador,  and  Heemfvliet,  as  third ;  they  were  to  treat 
about  the  marriage  of  Prince  William,  fon  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  alfo  ambalTador  extraordinary  at  the  French 
court  in  1624:  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  having  juft  taken  the 
adnjiniftration  into  his  hands,  and  knowing  he  was  an  able 
man,  made  ufe  of  him  to  ferve  his  own  purpofes.  Aarfcns 
died  in  a  very  advanced  age  3  and  his  fon,  who  furviyed  him, 
was  reputed  the  wealthielt  man  in  HollancL  He  has  left  very 
accurate  and  judicious  memoirs  of  all  thofe  embatfies  in  which 
he  was  employed;  and  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  various 
inftruftions  given  him  by  the  States,  and  all  the  credential 
letters  he  carried  in  his  later  embaffies,  were  drawn  by  him- 
felf ;  “  whence  we  may  conclude,”  fays  Mr-  Wicquefort, 
“  that  he  was  the  ableft  perfon  in  all  that  country,  not  only 
for  conducing  of  negotiations,  but  for  inftrubting  ambaffa- 
dors  what  to  negotiate  upon.”— Du  Maurier,  in  his  memoirs, 
fays,  “  that  he  was  of  a  fpirit  the  moil  dangerous  which  ever 
arole  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  more  to  be  dreaded, 
as  he  concealed  all  the  malevolence  and  artifice  of  foreign 
courts  under  the  appearance  of  Dutch  bluntnefs  and  fimpli- 
city ;  that  he  was  vehement  and  perfuafive,  could  advance 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  worft  caufes,  had  an  intriguing 
genius,  and  had  kept  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  fome  great 
men  in  France,  whofe  conduct  was  not  only  fufpefted,  but 
highly  offenfive  to  the  king ;  and  that,  having  bribed  the 
French  ambaftador’s  fccretarv  at  the  Hogue,  he  thereby  djl  • 
covered  the  moft  fecret defigns  or  the  French  court.’  By  ibis 
account  we  may  fee  that  Aarfcns  was  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
and  had  an  excellent  turn  for  political  negotiations. 

AARTGEN,  or  Aertgen,  a  painter  of  merit,  was  the 
fon  of  a  wool-comber,  and  born  at  Leyden  in  1498.  He 
worked  at  his  father’s  trade  till  he  was  eighteen,  and  then, 
having  difeovered  a  genius  for  designing,  he  was  placed  with 
Cornelius  Engdhechtz,  under  whom  he  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  painting.  He  became  fo  diftingul tired,  that  the 
celebrated  Francis  Floris  went  to  Leyden  out  or  mere  curioftty 
to  fee  him.  He  found  him  inhabiting  a  poor  hart-ruined  hut, 
and  in  a  very  mean  ftyle  of  living  :  be  lolicited  him  to  go  to 
Antwerp,  promiling  him  wealth  and  rank  fuitable  to  his 
merit,  but  Aartgen  refufed,  declaring,  that  he  found  more 
fweets  in  his  poverty  than  others  did  in  their  riches.  It  was 
a  cuftom  with  this  painter  never  to  work  on  Mondays,  but 
to  devote  that  clay  with  his  difeipies  to  the  bottle.  He  ufed  to 
ftroll  about  the  ftreets  in  the  night,  playing  on  the  German 
flute ;  aqd  in  one  of  thofe  frolics  he  was  drowned  in  1  564. 

ABA  (or  rather  Abau)  Hanieah,  furnamed  Al-Nooman, 
was  the  fon  of  Thabet,  and  born  at  Coufah  in  the  80th  year 
ef  the  Hegira;  this  is  the  moft  celebrated  doctor  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  Muftinrhans,  and  his  fed:  holds  the  principal  efteem 
among  the  four  which  they  indifferently  follow.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  he  was  not  very  well  efteemed  during  his  life, 
inlomuch  that  the  khaliff  Almanfor  caufed  him  to  be  impri¬ 
soned  at  Bagdat,  for  having  refufed  to  fabferibe  to  the  opinion 
of  abfolu-te  predefti nation,  which  the  MuiTutmans  called 
Cadha.  But  afterwards  Abou  Jofeph,  who  was  the  fovereign 
judge  or  chancellor  of  the  empire,  under  the  khaliff  Hadi, 
■brought  his  doCtrine  into  fuch  credit,  that  it  became  a  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion,  that  to  be  a  good  Muffulman  was  to  be  a 
TJanliite.  He  died  in  the  150th  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  the 
prifon  of  Bagdat  aforefaid.  And  it  was  not  till  335  years  after 
his  death,  that  Melick  Scbah,  a  fultan  of  the  Selgiucidan  race, 
built  for  him  a  magnificent  monument  in  the  fame  city, 
whereto  he  adjoined  a  college  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
•  inch  as  made  a  profeifion  of  this  fed! ,  This  was  in  the  485th 


year  of  the  Hegira*  and  Anno  Cbrilti  1093.  The  moft  emj» 
nent  fucccifors  ot  th is  debtor  were  Ahmed  Benali,  Al  Gjafla?,. 
and  Al  Itazi ,  who  was  the  mailer  of  Naffari  ;  and  there  is  a 
mofque  particularly  appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  of 
Mecca. 

ABACISCUS,  in  architecture,  the  fame  with  Abacus  ; 
for  which,  fee  Eneyefopetdia. 

ABADDON,  is  the  name  which  St.  John  in -the  Rfcvefa- 
tions  gives  to  the  king  of  the  locul't,  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
lefs  |iit.  The  infpired  writer  fays,  this  word  is  Hebrew,  andi 
in  Greek  fignifies  AnM.vuv,  i.  e.  a  deft  rover.  That  angel- 
king  is  thought  to  be  Satan  ;  or  the  devil  .-  but  Mr.  le  Glerc 
thinks,  witli  Dr.  Hammond,  that  by  the  Iocuft  which  came 
out  of  the  abyfs,  may  be  underltood  the  zealots-  and,  robbers, 
who  miferably  afflifted  the  land  of  Judea,  and  laid  fit  in  a  man-, 
ner  walte,  before  Jerul’alem  was  taken  by  the  Romans-;  and: 
that  Abaddon,  the  king  of  the  locul't,  may  be  John  of  Gif- 
chala,  who,  having  treacherouily  left  that- town  a  little  before 
it  was  furrendered  to  Titus,  came  to  Jerufalem,  where  he 
foon  headed  part  of  the  zealots,  who  acknowledged  him  as 
their  king,  whilft  the  reft  would  not  fubmit  to  him.  This, 
fubdivifion  of  the  zealot-party,  brought  a  thoufand. calamities 
on  the  Jews. 

ABAD1R,  a  title  which  the  Carthaginians  gave  to  gods 
of  thcfirlt  order.  In  the  Roman  mythology,  it  is  the.  name 
of  a  ftone  which  Saturn  fwallowed,  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
wife  Opa,  believing*  it  to  be  his  new-born  lbn  Jupiter:,  hence 
it  ridiculoufly  became  the  objeft  of  religious  worfhip. 

ABvE,  or  Aba,  a  town  of  Phocis  in  Greece,  near  Helicon  j 
famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  older  than  that  at  Delphi* 
and  for  a  rich  temple  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Perfians. 
(Strabo.) 

ABAKANSKOI,  a  fortified  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Toboltk,  tested  on  the  Janeika.  Long.  94.  5.  E. 
Lat.  53.5.  N. 

ABALIENATUS,  among  phyficians,  means  corrupted; 
Wher,  applied  to  the  body,  it  fignifies  that  a  part  is  fo  deftroyed 
as  to  require  extirpation.  When  applied  to  the  l’enl'es,  it  ex- 
preiles  their  total  deftruction. 

ABALLABA,  now  Appleby,  a  town  in  Weft  morel  and,  re¬ 
markable  only  for  its  antiquity,  having  been  a. Roman  ffation. 
(Notitia  Imperii.)  See  ArrLEBY. 

ABANA  (Bible)j  olherwil'e  Amanot,  a  river  of  Phoenicia, 
which,  riling  from  Mount  Hernaon,  watbes  the  fouth  and 
weft  fides  of  Dumalcus,  and  falls  into  the  Phoenician  lea, 
to  the  north  of  Tripolis,  called  Coryfonhousby  the  Greeks. 

AB ANTES,  a  people  who  came  originally  from  Thrace, 
and  fettled  in  Phoceca,  a  country  of  Greece,  where  they  built 
a  town  which  they  called  Aba,  after  the  name  of  Abas  their 
leader  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  fom.e  ancient  authors,  the 
Abantes  went  afterwards  into  the  illand  Euboea,  now  called 
Negropont :  others- fay>  the  Abantes .  of  Luboea  came  from 
Athens.  The  Abantes  were  a  very  warlike  people,  doling 
with  their  enemies,  and  lighting  hand  to' hand.  See  next 
article. 

ABANTIAS,  or  Asansis,  ajname  of  the  i.Qaijd  Euboea, 
in  the  Egean  lea,  extending  along  the  coaft  of  Greece,  frenu  . 
the  promontory  Snniurn  ot  Attica  to.  Thelfaly  ;  and  feparated 
from  Boeotia  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  called  Euripus.  From  its 
length  the  illand  was  formerly  called  Macris :  afterwards 
Abantias,  or  Abautis,  from  the  Abantes,.  a  people,  originally 
of  Thrace,  called  by  Homer  oma-Osn  xo/jowflas,  from  wearing 
their  hair  long  behind,  having  in  a  battle  experienced  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  wearing  it  long  before ;  and  from  cutting  their 
forelocks,  they  were  called  Curetes.  ( Abantceus ,  the  epithet ; 
Ovid.)  See  Abantes,  above. 

ABARIM,  high  mountains  of  ftccp  afeent,  feparating  the 
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country  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  from  the  land  of 
Canaan,  where  Moles  died.  According  to  Jofephus,  they 
ftood  oppofite  to  the  territory  of  Jericho,  and  were  the  laft 
ftation  but  on^  of  the  Ifraelites  coming  from  Egypt.  Nebah 
and  Pifgah  were  parts  of  thefe  mountains. 

ABARIS,  the  Hyperborean ;  a  celebrated  fage  of  antiquity, 
whofe  hiftory  and  travels  have  been  the  fubjeb.t  ol'  much  learned 
difeuffion:  Such  a  number  of  fabulous  llories  were  told  of 
him,  that  Herodotus  himfelf  feems  to  fcruple  to  relate  them. 
He  tells  us  only,  that  this  barbarian  was  faid  to  have  travelled 
with  an  arrow,  and  took  no  fuftenance  :  but  this  does  not  ac¬ 
quaint  us  with  the  marvellous  properties  which  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  that  arrow 5  nor  that  it  had  been  given  him  by  the 
Hyperborean  Apollo.  With  regard  to  the  oceafion  of  his 
leaving  his  native  country,  Harpocration  tells  us,  that  the 
whole  earth  being  infeited  with  a  deadly  plague,  Apollo, 
upon  being  conful  ted,  gave  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians-  fhould  offer  up  prayers  in  behalf  of  all  other  nations ; 
upon  which,  feveral  countries  deputed  ambatfadors  to  Athens, 
among  whom  was  Abaris  the  Hyperborean.  In  this  journey 
he  renewed  the  alliance  between  his  countrymen  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  iiland  of  Delos.  It  appears  that  he  alio  went 
to  Lacedaemon  ;  fmee,  according  to  ibme  writers,  he  there 
built  a  temple  confecratcd  to  Proferpine  the  Salutary.  It  is 
afferted,  that  he  was  capable  of  foretelling  earthquakes,  driv¬ 
ing"  away  plagues,  laying  Itorms,  &rc.  He  wrote  l'everal 
books,  as  Suidas  informs  us,  viz.  Apollo’s  Arrival  into  the 
Country  of  the  Hyperboreans;  The  Nuptials  of  the  Paver 
Hebrus  ;  Otoytnx,  or  the  Generation  of  the  Gods ;  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  Oracles ;  &c.  Ilimerius;  the  fophilt,  applauds  him 
for  fpeaking  pure  Greek  ;  which  attainment  will  be  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  Wonder  to  fuch  as  contider  the  ancient  intercourfe  there 
was  between  the  Greeks  and  Hyperboreans.  As  to  what  re¬ 
lates  to  his  abilities,  Ilimerius  informs  us,  that  “he  was 
<<  allirble  and  plcai'ant  in  convcrlation,  in  difpatching  great 
«  affairs  fecret  and  induftrious,  quick-fightod  rn  prelent  exi- 
“  gcncies,  in  preventing  future  dangers  circuinlpedt,  a 
“  fearcher  after  wifdom,  delirous  of  friendfhip,  trufting  in- 
“  deed  little  to  fortune,  and  having  every  thing  fruited  to 
»<  him  for  his  prudence.”  Neither  the  Academy  nor  the 
Lyceum  could  have  furnifhed  a  man  with  fitter  qualities  to 
travel  fo  far  abroad,  and  to  fuch  wife  nations,  about  affairs  no 
lefs  arduous  than  important.  And  if  we  further  attentively 
conlider  his  moderation  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the  ule  of  all 
thofe  things  which  Our  natural  appetites  inceffantly  crave; 
joining  the  candour  and  fimplicity  of  his  manners  with  the 
iolidity^fnd  wifdom  of  his  anlwers,  all  which  we  find  lulli- 
ciently  at  tolled ;  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  world  at  that  time 
had  few  to  compare  with  Abaris. 

ABAS,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  was  the  foil  of  Ilypo- 
thoon  and  Meganira,  who  entertained  Ceres,  and  ottered  a 
lacrifice  to  that  goddels  ;  but  Abas  ridiculing  the  ceremony, 
and  giving  her  opprobrious  language,  the  fprinklcd  him  with 
a  certain  mixture  fhe  held  in  her  cup,  on  which  he  became  a 
newt  or  water-lizard. 

Abas  (Schah)  the  Great,  was  third  fon  of  Codabcndi, 
feventh  king  of  Perfia,  of  the  race  of  the  Sophis.  Succeeding 
to  his  father  at  18,  in  1581;,  he  found  the  affairs  of  Perfia  at 
a  low  ebb,  occafioned  by  the  conquefts  of  the  Turks  and  Tar¬ 
tars.  He  regained  leveral  of  the  provinces  they  had  l'eized  ; 
but  death  put  a  flop  to  his  victories  in  1629,  after  a  reign  of 
44  years,  tic  was  the  greateft  prince  that  had  reigned  in 
Perfia  for  many  ages;  and  it  was  he  who  made  Ifpahan  the 
-metropolis  of  Perfia  ;  his  memory  is  held  in  the  higheft  vene¬ 
ration  among  the  Perfians.  , 

Abas  (Schah),  his  grandfon,  ninth  king  of  Perfia,  of  the 
race  of  the  Sophis,  fuccceded  his  father  Sefi  at  j  3  years  of 
Vol.X. 
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age  :  he  was  but  18  when  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city 
of  Candahar,  which  had  lurrendercfj,  in  his  father’s  reign,  to 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  all  the  provinces  about  it ;  and  he 
preferved  it  afterwards  again!!  this  Indian  emperor,  though  he 
befieged  it  more  than  once  with,  an  army  of  300,000  men. 
He  was  a  very  merciful  prince,  and  openly  protected  the 
Chriftians  :  he  had  formed  a  defign  of  extending  the  limits  of 
his  kingdom  toward  the  north,  and  had  for  that  effect  levied 
a  powerful  army  ;  but  death  put  a  Hop  to  all  his  great  deligns, 
at  37  years  of  age,  in  1666. 

ABASCIA,  or  Abcas,  a  country  in  Alia,  tributary  to  the 
Turks,  fituated  on  the  coalt  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  people 
are  poor,  thievilh,  and  treacherous,  infomuch  that  there  is 
no  trading  with  them  without  the  utmoft  caution.  Their 
commodities  are  furs,  buck  and  tyger  lkins,  linen  yarn,  box¬ 
wood,  and  bces-wax :  but  their  greateft  traffic  is  in  felling 
their  own  children,  and  even  one  another,  to  tlje  Turks ; 
infomuch  that  they  live  in  perpetual  diltruft.  They  are  defti- 
tute  of  many  neceffaries  of  life,  and  have  nothing  among  them 
that  can  be  called  a  town  ;  though  we  "find  Anacopia,  Dan- 
dar,  and  Czekorni,  mentioned  in  the  maps.  They  have  the 
name  of  Chriftians  ;  but  have  nothing  left  but  the  name,  any  ’ 
more  than  the  Mingrelians  their  northern  neighbours.  The 
men  are  robuft  and  active,  and  the  women  are  fair  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  on  which  account  the  Turks  have  a  great  value  for  the 
female  Haves,  whom  they  purchafe  from  among  them.  Their 
cuftoms  are  much  the  fame  as  thole  of  the  Mingrelians.  E. 
Long,  from  39  to  43.  Lat.  from  43  to  45. 

ABASKAJA,  a  -town  of  Siberia,  on  the  river  Ifchim. 
The  churdh  is  lurrounded  by  a  rampart  and  paiifadc-3,  and  gar* 
rifoned  by  dragoons.  Long.  69.  5.  E.  Lat.  50.  10.  N. 

ABATEMENT,  inlaw.  See  To  Abate. 

Abatement,  in  the  cuftoms,  an  allowanco-made  upon  the 
duty  of  goods,  when  thd  quantum  damaged  is  determined  by 
the  judgment  of  two  merchants  upon  oath,  and  alcertained 
by  a  certificate  Irom  the  furveyor  and  land- waiter. 

ABATIS,  or  Abattis,  is,  in  military  language,  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  entrenchment  made  of  felled  trees.  ’When  the 
emergency  is  fudden,  the  trees  are  merely  laid  lengthwife  be- 
fide  each  other,  with  their  branches  pointed  towards  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  his  approach,  whill!  the  trunks  ferve  as  a 
breaitwork  before  thofe  by  whom  the  abatis  is  railed.  Wrhen 
the  abatis  is  meant  for.  the  defence  of  a  pal's  or  entrance,  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  are  generally  liripped  of  their  leaves  and 
pointed;  the  trunks  are  planted  in  the  ground;  and  the 
boughs  are  interwoven  with  each  other.  It  is  needlefs  to  add, 
that  the  clofer  the  trees  are  laid  or  planted  together,  the  more 
fecure  is  the  defence  which  they  afford ;  and  if,  when  they 
are  planted,  a  fmall  ditch  be  dug  towards  the  enemy,  and  the 
earth  thrown  up  properly  againft  the’ lower  part  of  the  abatis, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  pal's  it  if  well  defended. 

ABATOR,  in  law,  a  term  applied  to  a  perl'on  who  enters 
to  a  houfe  or  lands,  void  by  the  death  of  the  laft  poll'elfor, 
before  the  true  heir. 

ABATOS,  an  iiland  in  the  lake  Moeris,  formerly  faiwous 
for  its  ftax  and  papyrus.  It  was  the  burial-place  of  Gliris, 
(Lucan.) 

ABBAD1E  (James),  an  eminent  Proteftant  divine,  born 
at  Nay  in  Bern,  in  1654 ;  hr  ft  educated  there  under  the 
famous  John  la  Placette,  and  afterwards  at  the  univerfit'y  of 
Sedan.  From  thence  he  went  into  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  was  minifter  in  the  French  church  of  Berlin.  He  left 
that  place  in  1690  ;  came  into  England  ;  was  Ibme  time  mi¬ 
nifter  in  the  French  church  in  the  Savoy,  London  ;  and  was 
made  dean  of  Killaloe  in  Ireland.  He  died  at  St.  Mary  fe 
Bonne,  near  London,  in  1727,  aged  73.  He  was  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  caul'c  of  Xing  AVillicui>  as  appears  in  his  ela- 
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borate  defence  of  the  revolution,  and  his  hiftory  of  the  aflalli- 
nation-plot.  die  had  great  natural  abilities,  which  he  im¬ 
proved  by  true  and  ufeful  learning.  He  was  a  mod  zealous 
defender  of  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the  Proteftants,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  his  writings  ;  and  that  flrong  nervous  eloquence,  for 
which  he  was  fo  remarkable,  enabled  him  to  enforce  tho  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  profeffion  from  the  pulpit  with  great  fpirit  and 
energy.  He  publithed  feveral  works  in  French  that  were 
much  eltecmed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are{  A  Treatile  on 
the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion;  The  Art  of  knowing 
one’s  Self;  A  Defence  of  the  Britifli  Nation;  and,  The 
Jiitlory  of  the  lat!  Confpiracy  in  England,  written  by  order 
of  King  William  III. 

ABBAS,  fon  of  Abdalmothleb,  and  Mahomet’s  uncle,  op- 
pofed  his  nephew  with  all  his  power,  efieeming  him  an  im- 
poftor  and  infidel ;  but  in  the  l'econd  year  of  the  Hegira,  being- 
overcome  and  made  a  prifoner  at  the  battle  ot  Bendir,  in  623, 
a  great  ranfom  being  demanded  for  him,  he  reprefented  to 
Mahomet,  that  his  paying  it  would  reduce  him  to  poverty, 
which  would  redound  to  the  diflionour  of  the  family.  But 
Mahomet  having  been  informed  of  Abba’s  having  fecreted 
large  firms  of  money,  afked  him  after  the  purfes  of  gold  he 
had  left  in  his  mother’s  cuftody  at  Mecca.  Abbas,  upon  this, 
conceiving  him  to  be  really  a  prophet,  embraced  his  new  re¬ 
ligion  ;  became  one  of  his  principal  captains  ;  and  laved  his 
life  when  in  imminent  danger  at  the  battle  of  Henain,  againl! 
the  Thakefites,  foon  after  the  reduClion  of  Mecca.  But  betides 
being  a  great  commander,  Abbas  was  a  famous  doctor  of  the 
Muflulman  law,  infomuch  that  he  read  leCtures  upon  every 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  as  his  nephew  pretended  to  receive 
them  one  by  one  from  heaven.  He  died  in  652,  and  bis 
memory  is  held  in  the  higheft.veneration  among  the  Muilul- 
xnans  to  this  day. 

Abul  Abbas,  firnamed  SaJJ'ah,  was  proclaimed -khalif ;  and 
in  him  began  the  Dynafty  of  the 

ABBASSIDES,  who  poffeffed  the  khalifate  for  524  years  ; 
and  there  were  37  khalifs  of  this  race  who  fucceeded  one  an¬ 
other  without  interruption. 

Milton- ABBEY,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Dorfet,  lb  called  on  account  of  an  abbey  founded  there  by 
King  Athelftan,  faid  to  be  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Edwin.  This  abbey,  at  the  diffolution,  was  preferved 
entire  by  Sir  John  Tregonwell.  In  the  year  1771,  the  whole, 
except  the  great  hall,  was  taken  down  by  Lord  Milton.  It 
has  a  weekly  market  on  Tucfday.  Eight  miles  S.W.  of  Bland- 
ford,  and  1 12  W.  S.W.  of  London. 

ABBOT  (George),  Archbithop  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
QCtober  29,  1 362,  at  Guildford  in  Surrey.  He  went  through 
his  Rudies  at  Oxford,  and  in  1597  was  chofen  principal  of 
Univerfity  College.  In  1599  he  was  inflalled  dean  of  Win- 
chefter  :  the  year  following  he  was  chofen  vice-chancellor  ot 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  a  lecond  time  in  1603.  In 
3604  that  tranllation  of  the  Bible  now  in  ole  was  begun  by 
the  direction  of  King  James  ;  and  Dr.  Abbot  was  the  fecond 
of  eight  divines  of  Oxford,  to  whom  the  care  of  tranllating 
the  whole  New  Tefiament  (excepting  the  epittles)  was  com¬ 
mitted.  The  year  following,  he  was  a  third  time  vice-chan¬ 
cellor.  In  1.  0S  he  went  to  Scotland  with  George  Hume, 
earl  of  Dunbar,  to  affift  in  eftablifhing  an  union  betwixt  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  and  the  church  of  England ;  and  in  this  affair 
he  behaved  with  fo  much  addrefs  and  moderation,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  his  future  preferment.  For  King  James 
ever  after  paid  great  deference  to  his  advice  and  count'd  ;  and 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Overton,  bilhop  of  Lichfield  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  he  named  Dr.  Abbot  for  his  fuccetfor,  who  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  conftcrated  bilhop  of  thofe  two  united  fees  in 
December  1609.  About  a  month  afterwards  he  was  tranf- 


lated  to  the  fee  of  London, ;  and  on  the  fecond  of  November 
thereafter  was  raifed  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee.  His  great  zeal 
for  the  Proteftant  religion  made  him  a  Rrenuons  promoter  of 
the  match  between  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the  Princefs  Eli¬ 
zabeth  ;  which  was  accordingly  concluded  and  folemnizcd  the 
14th  of  February,  1612,  the  archbilhop  performing  the  cere¬ 
mony  on  a  Rage  ereCted  in  the  royal  chapel.  In  the  following 
year  happened  the  famous  cafe  of  divorce  .betwixt  the  Ladv 
Francis  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Robert 
earl  of  ER'ex  :  an  affair  which  has  been  by  many  confidered 
as  one  of  the  greateff  blemiflies  of  King  James’s  reign;  but 
the  part  aCted  therein  by  the  archbifhop,  added  much  to  the 
reputation  he  had  already  acquired  for  incorruptible  integrity. 
The  matter  was  by  the  king  referred  to  a  court  of  delegates. 
'The  arehbiRiop  faw  plainly,  that  his  majefly  was  very  dclirous 
the  lady  Ihould  be  divorced  ;  but  he  was,  in  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  direCtly  again!!  the  divorce.  He  laboured  all  he  could 
to  extricate  himlelf  from  this  difficulty,  by  having  an  end  put 
to  the  caufe  by  feme  other  way  than  by  fentence  :  but  it  was 
to  no  purpofe  ;  for  thofe  who  drove  on  this  affair,  had  got  too 
great  power  to  be  rellrained  from  bringing  it  to  the  conclulion 
the  king  defired.  The  arehbiRiop  prepared  a  fpeech,  which 
he  intended  to  have  fpoken  again!!  the  nullity  of  the  marriage, 
in  the  court  at  Lambeth  :  but  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  it,  bc- 
caufe  the  king  ordered  the  opinions  to  be  given  in  few  words. 
He  continued,  however,  indexible  in  his  opinion  againR  the 
divorce  ;  a«d  drew  up  his  reafons,  which  the  king  thought  fit 
to  anfwer  himfelf.  It  need  fcarce  be  added,  that  fentence  was 
given  in  the  lady’s  favour. — In  1618,  the  king  publifiied  a  de¬ 
claration,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  per¬ 
mitting  fports  and  paflimes  on  the  Lord’s  day :  this  gave 
great  uneafinefs  to  the  archbilhop  ;  who,  happening  to  be  at 
Croydon  when  it  came  thither,  had  the  courage  to  forbid  its 
being  read. — Being  now  in  a  declining  Rate  of  health,  the 
archbifhop  ufed  in  the  fummer  to  go  to  Hampfhire  for  the 
fake  of  recreation  ;  and  being  invited  by  Lord  Zouch  to  hunt 
in  his  park  at  Bramzill,  he  met  there  with  the  greateff  mis¬ 
fortune  that  ever  befel  him;  for  he  accidentally  killed  the 
game-keeper,  by  an  arrow  from  a  crofs-bow  which  he  Ihot  at 
one  of  the  deer.  This  accident  threw  him  into  a  deep  melan¬ 
choly  ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  kept  a  monthly  faR  on  Tuef- 
day,  the  day  on  which  this  fatal  milchance  happened,  and  he 
fettled  an  annuity  of  20I.  on  the  widow.  There  were  feveral 
perfons  who  took  an  advantage  of  this  misfortune,  to  leffen 
him  in  the  king’s  favour ;  but  his  majelty  faid,  “  An  angel 
might  have  mifearried  in  this  fort.”  His  enemies  alleging 
that  he  had  incurred  an  irregularity,  and  was  thereby  incapa¬ 
citated  for  performing  the  offices  of  a  primate  ;  the  king  di¬ 
rected  a  com  million  to  ten  perfons  to  enquire  into  this  matter. 
The  refult,  however,  was  not  fatisfaCtory  to  his  Grace’s  ene¬ 
mies  ;  it  being  declared,  that,  as  the  murder  was  involun¬ 
tary,  he  had  not  forfeited  his  archiepifcopal  character,  The 
archbifhop  thenceforward  leldom  alfitled  at  the  council,  being 
chiefly  hindered  by  his  infirmities  ;  but  in  the  king’s  lat!  ill- 
nefis,  he  was  lent  for,  and  attended  with  great  conltancy  till 
his  Majelty  expired  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625.  He  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  I. 
though  very  infirm  and  much  troubled  with  the  gout,  tie 
was  never  greatly  in  this  king’s  favour ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  being  his  declared  enemy,  watched  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  dilpleafure.  This 
he  at  lat!  accomplilhed,  upon  the  archbilhop’s  refuting  to  li- 
cenfe  a  fermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  to  juRify  a  loan 
which  the  king  had  demanded,  and  pregnant  with  principles 
which  tended  to  overthrow  the  conRitution.  The  archbilhop 
was  immediately  fufpended  from  all  his  functions  as  primate  ; 
and  they  were  exercifed  by  certain  bilbops  commiifiontd  by 
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the  king,  of  whom  Laud,  the  archbifliop’s  enemy,  and  after¬ 
wards  his  fucceifor,  was  one  :  while  the  only  caufe  aligned 
for  this  procedure  was,  that  the  archbifhop  could  not  at  that 
time  peri'onally  attend  thofe  fervices,  which  were  otherwife 
proper  for  his  cognifance  and  direction.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  remain  long  in  this  fituation  ;  for  a  parliament  being 
abfolutely  meceflary,  his  Grace  was  fen t  for,  and  reftored  to 
his  authority  and  jurifdiStion.  But  not  proving  friendly  to 
certain  rigorous  meafures  adopted  by  the  prevailing  church- 
party,  headed  by  Laud,  whole  power  and  intereftat  court  was 
now  very  confiderable,  his  prefence  became  unwelcome  there  ; 
fo  that  upon  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  II.  Laud  had  the  honour  to  baptize  him,  as  dean  of 
the  chapel.  The  archbifhop,  being  worn  eut  with  cares  and 
infirmities,  died  at  Croydon,  the  5th  of  Auguft,  1633,  aSec* 
feventy-one  years ;  and  was  buried  at  Guildford,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  and  where  he  had  endowed  an  hofpital  with  lands 
to  the  amount  of  300I.  per  annum.  A  ftately  monument 
was  erefted  over  the  grave,  with  the  effigy  of  the  archbifhop 
in  his  robes.  He  ffiewed  himfelf,  in  mod  circumftances  of 
his  life,  a  man  of  great  moderation  to  all  parties ;  and  was 
defirous  that  the  clergy  fhould  attract  the  efteem  of  the  laity, 
by  the  fandtity  of  their  manners,  rather  than  claim  it  as  due 
to  their  function.  His  notions  and  principles,  however,  not 
fuiting  the  humour  of  fome  writers,  have  drawn  upon  him 
many  levere  reflections ;  particularly,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  But  Dr.  Welwood  has  done 
more  juftice  to  his  merit  and  abilities.  He  wrote  feveral  tradts 
upon  various  fubjedts  ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  tranflated 
part  of  the  New  Tefiament,  with  the  relt  of  the  Oxford  di¬ 
vines,  1 6 1 1 . 

ABBOTS  LANGLEY,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  the  birth  place  of  Nicholas  Brakfpear,  afterwards 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  Four  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Albans. 

ABBOTSBCRY,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Dorfet,  near  the  fea  ;  it  received  its  name  from  a  celebrated 
abbey  there,  before  the  reformation.  73  miles  from  Dor- 
chefler,  and  127  W.  London.  • 

ABBREVIATION  or  fp.actions,  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  is  the  reducing  of  them  to  lower  terms ;  which  is 
done  by  dividing  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  fome 
number  or  quanity  which  will  divide  both  without  leaving  a 
remainder  of  either. 

ABBUTALS  (Encycl.)  fignify  the  buttings  or  baundings 
of  land  towards  any  point.  Limits  were  anciently  diftin- 
guiffied  by  artificial  hillocks,  which  were  called  botentines  ; 
and  hence  butting.  In  a  defeription  of  the  fite  of  land,  the 
tides  on  the  breadth  are  more  properly  udjacentes,  and  thofe 
terminating  the  length  are  abbut antes ;  which,  in  old  furveys, 
were  fometimes  exprefl'ed  by  capitare,  to  head,  whence  ab- 
butals  are  now  called  head-lands. 

ABDALA,  the  fon  of  Abdalmothlcb,  was  the  father  of  the 
prophet  Mahomet. 

ABDALMALEK,  .the  fon  of  Mirvan,  and  the  $th  khalif 
of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades,  firnamed  Rafch  al  Hcgiarat ,  i.  e. 
the  fivinner  of  a  (tone,  becaufe  of  his  extreme  avarice ;  as 
alfo  Aboulzebab,  becaufe  his  breath  was  faid  to  be  fo  poifonous 
as  to  kill  all  the  flies  which  retied  on  his  face.  Yet  he  fur- 
pafled  all  his  predeceflors  in  power  and  dominion  ;  for  in  his 
reign  the  Indies  were  conquered  in  the  eaft,  and  his  armies 
penetrated  Spain  in  the  weft  :  he  likewife  extended  his  empire 
toward  the  fouth,  by  making  himfelf  mailer  of  Medina  and 
Mecca.  He  began  his  reign  in  the  65  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D. 
648  ;  reigned  15  years  ;  and  four  of  his  fons  enjoyed  the 
khalifate  one  after  another. 

ABDALMELEK  (Ben  Zohar),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
commonly  called  by  the  Europeans  Axenzonr. 


ABDALMOTHLEB,  or  Ann  al  Ma teles,  the  fon  ot 
Haftiem,  the  father  of  Abdalla,  and  grandfather  of  Mahomet, 
the  prophet  of  the  Muifulmans,  was,  it  is  faid,  of  Inch  won¬ 
derful  comelineis  and  beauty,  that  all  women  who  faw  him 
became  enamoured  :  which  may  have  given  occafion  to  that 
prophetic  light,  which,  according  to  the  Arabians,  fhone  on  the 
foreheads  of  him,  his  anceftors,  and  defeendants  ;  it  being 
certain  that  they  were  very  handfome  and  graceful  men.  He 
died  when  Mahomet,  of  whom  he  had  taken  peculiar  care, 
was  only  eight  or  nine  years  old  ;  aged,  according  to  fome, 
no,  and  according  to  other  writers  120. 

ABDALONYMUS,  or  Abdolonymus  (in  claffic  hif- 
tory),  of  the  royal  family  of  Sidon,  and  delccnded  from  King 
Cinyras,  was  contented  to  live  in  obfeurity,  and  get  his  fub- 
fiftence  by  cultivating  a  garden,  while  Strato  was  in  polleffion 
of  the  crown  of  Sidon.  Alexander  the  Great  having  depofed 
Strato,  enquired  whether  any  of  the  race  of  Cinyras  was  liv¬ 
ing,  that  he  might  fet  him  on  the  throne.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  the  whole  race  wasextindf :  but  at  laft  Abdalony- 
mus  was  thought  of,  and  mentioned  toAlcx-ander  :  who  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  fome  of  his  foldiers  to  fetch  him.  They  found 
the  good  man  at  work,  happy  in  his  poverty,  and  entirely  a 
ftranger  to  the  noife  of  arms,  with  which  all  Afia  was  at  that 
time  difturbed  5  and  they  could  fcarcely  perfuade  him  that 
they  were  in  earned.  Alexander  was  convinced  of  his  high 
defeent,  by  the  dignity  that  appeared  in  his  perfon  ;  but  was 
defirous  of  learning  from  him  in  what  manner  he  bore  his  po¬ 
verty.  “  I  with  (faid  Abdalonymus)  I  may  bear  my  new 
“  condition  as  well :  thefe  hands  have  fupplied  my  neceffities; 
“  I  have  had  nothing,  and  I  have  wanted  nothing.”  This 
anfwer  pleafed  Alexander  fo  much,  that,  befides  giving  him 
all  that  was  Strato’s,  he  augmented  his  dominions,  and  gave 
him  a  large  prefent  out  of  the  Perfian  fpoils. 

ABDERA,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Neffus,  on  the  eaft  fide.  (Strabo.)  The 
foundation  thereof,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  attempted 
to  be  laid  by  Timefius,  the  Clazomenian  ;  but  he  was  forced 
by  the  Thracians  to  quit  the  defign.  The  Teians  undertook 
it,  afid  fiucceeded ;  .fettling  there,  in  order  to  avoid  the  infults 
of  the  Perfians.  Several  fingularities  are  told  of  Abdera  by 
hiftorians. 

ABDIAS,  of  Babylon,  one  of  the  boldeft  l^jend  writers, 
who  boafted  he  had  feen  our  Saviour,  was  one  of  the  72  dif- 
ciples,  had  been  eye-witnefs  of  the  afftions  and  prayers  at  the 
deaths  of  feveral  of  the  apoftlc-s,  and  had  followed  into  Perfia 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  who,  he  faid,  made  him  the  firft 
biffiop  of  Babylon.  His  hook,  entitled  Hi/luria  certaminis 
Apojlolici ,  was  publifhed  by  Wolfgang  Lazius,  at  Bafil,  1551  ; 
and  it  has  fince  borne  feveral  impreffions  in  different  places. 

A8DON,  one  of  the  Levitical  cities  in  the  fouth,  of  the 
tribe  of  Afher.  (Joffiua.) 

A  boon,  the  fon  of  Hillel,  a  Pirathonite,  fucceedcd  Flon, 
and  judged  Ifracl  eight  years. 

ABELARD  ( Encyd .),  one  of  the  moft  famous  dodlors  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was  born  at  Palais,  near  Nantz,  in  Bri- 
tany :  he  was  well  learned  in  divinity,  philofophy,  and  the 
languages ;  but  was  particularly  diflinguifhed  by  his  flrill  in 
logic,  and  his  fonanefs  for  deputations,  which  led  him  to 
travel  into  feveral  provinces  in  order  to  give  public  proof  of 
his  acutenefs  in  that  feiencc.  After  having  baffled  many  an- 
tagonifts,  he  read  leftures  in  divinity  with  great  applaufe  at 
Paris  j  where  he  boarded  with  a  canon,  whole  name  was  Ful- 
bert,  and  who  had  a  very  beautiful  niece  named  Hcloife.  The 
canon  ardently  wiffied  to  lee  this  young  lady  make  a  figure 
among  the  learned,  and  Abelard  was  made  her  preceptor  j  but 
itiftead  of  inftruHing  her  in  the  fciences,  he  taught  her  to 
love.  Abelard  now  performed  his  public  functions  very 
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coldly,  and  wrote  nothing  but  amorous  verfes.  Elcioife  prov¬ 
ing  with  child,  .Abelard  tent  her  to  a  fitter  of  his  in  Britany, 
where  flie  was  delivered  ©f  a  fonr.  To  foften  the  canon’s  anger, 
he  offered  to  marry  HeToife  privately  ;  and  he  was  better 
pleafed  with  the  propofal  than  the  niece  j  who,  from  a  Angu¬ 
lar  excefs  of  paffion,  chofe  to  be  his  miltrefs  rather  than  his 
wife.  She  married,  however  ;  but  ufed  often  to  proteft  upon 
oath  that  the  was  Angle,  which  provoked  the  canon  to  ufe  her 
ill.  Upon  this,  Abelard  fent  her  to  the  monaftery  of  Argen- 
teuil;  whpre  die  put  on  a  religious  habit,  but  did  not  take  the 
veil.  Heloife’s  relations  conlidering  this  as  a  fecund  treachery, 
laired  ruffians,  who,  forcing  into  his  chamber  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  emafculated  him.  This  infamous  treatment  made 
him  fly  to  the  gloom  of  a  cloifler.  He  affumed  the  monaflic 
h'abit  iu  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  ;  but  the  dilorders  of  that 
houfe  foon  drove  him  from  thence.  Pie  wras  afterwards 
charged  with  herefy  ;  but  after  leveral  perfccutions  for  his  re¬ 
ligious  fentiments,  he  fettled  in  a  fulitude  in  the  diocele  of 
Troies,  where  he  built  an  oratory,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Paraclete.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  fuperior  of  the 
abbey  of  Ruis,  in  the  diocele  of  Vannes :  when  the  nuns  being 
expellyd  from  the  nunnery  in  which  Heloife  had  been  placed, 
he  gave  her  his  oratory  ;  where  fhe  fettled  with  fome  of  her 
After  nuns,  and  became  their  priorels.  Abelard  mixed  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle  with  his  divinity,  and  in  1140  was 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Rheims  and  Sens.  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  II.  ordered  him  to  be  imprifoned,  his  books  to  be  burnt, 
and  forbad  him  ever  teaching  again.  However,  he  was  foon 
after  pardoned,  at  the  felicitation  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  who 
received  him  into  his  abbey  of  Clugni,  where  he  led  an  ex¬ 
emplary  life.  He  died  in  the  priory  of  Marcellus  at  Chalons, 
April  21,  1142,  aged  Axty-three.  His  corpfe  was  fent  to 
Heloife,  who  buried  it  in  the  Paraclete.  He  left  feveral  works  : 
the  rnoft  celebrated  of  which  are  thofe  tender  letters  that 
palled  between  him  and  Heloife,  with  the  account  of  their 
misfortunes  preftxed  ;  which  have  been  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lilh,  and  one  of  them  immortalized  by  the  harmony  of  Mr. 
Pope’s  numbers. 

ABEL-BETH-MA  ACHA,  called  alfo  Abel-mum,  a  town 
In  the  tribe  of  Naphthali,  in  the  north  of  Canaan,  towards 
Syria,  where  was  a  rtiftridt  called  Maacha.  (1  Kings  xv. 
2  Chron.  xvi.) 

ABELLA,  anciently  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the  river 
Clanius.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Abellani,  and  faid  to 
have  been  a  colony  of  Chalcidians.  The  nux  Avdlana,  called 
alfo  Praeneftina,  or  the  hazel-nut,  takes  its  name  from  this 
town,  according  to  Macrobius.  Now  Axella. 

ABELLINUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  a  people 
of  Apulia  :  diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  rivulet  Sabbato, 
between  Beneventum  and  Salernum.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  Abellinates,  with  the  epithet  Protopi,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  Abellinates  Marfl.  Now  Avelhno.  E.  -Long.  15. 
20.  Lat.  21. 

ABEL-MEHOLA,  the  country  of  the  prophet  Elifha, 
fttuate  in  Manaffeh,  on  this  fide  Jordan,  between  the  valley 
of  Jezreel  and  the  village  Bethmaela  in  the  plains  of  Jordan, 
where  the  Midianites  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  (Judges 
vii.  22.) 

ABEL-MIZRAIM,  called  alfo  the  Threlhing-floor  of 
Atari ;  Agnifying  the  lamentation  of  the  Egyptians  5  inallu- 
fton  to  the  mourning  for  Jacob.  (Gen.  i.  3,  10,  ij.)  Sup- 
pofed  to  be  nqar  Hebron.  (Wells.)  , 

ABEL-MOLUCH  ( Encycl. ).  See  Palma  Christi. 

ABELMOSCH  [Encycl.).  See  Hibiscus. 

ABEL-SATTIM,  or  Sittim,  a  town  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  Jordan, 
where  the  Ifradites  committed  fornication  with  the  daughters 


of  Moab  :  fo  called,  probably,  from  the  great  number  of  At- 
tim-trees  there. 

ABENEZI’A  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  rabbi,  born  at  To¬ 
ledo  in  Spain,  called  by  the  Jews,  the  wife,  great,  and  ad¬ 
mirable  Doblor,  was  a  very  aide  interpreter  of  the  Eloly  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  and  was  well  fkillcd  in  grammar,  poetry,  philofophy, 
allronomy,  and  medicine.  He  was  alfo  a  perfedi  mafter  of 
the  Arabic.  His  principal  work  is.  Commentaries  on  the 
Old  Teftament,  which  is  much  efteemed  :  thefe  are  printed 
in  Romberg’s  and  Buxtorf’s  Hebrew  Bibles.  His  flyle  is 
clear,  elegant,  concile,  and  much  like  that  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  he  aim  oft  always  adheres  to  the  literal  ferife,  and  every¬ 
where  gives  proofs  of  his  genius  and  good  fenfe :  he,  how¬ 
ever,  advances  fome  erroneous  fentiments.  The  fcarcelt  of 
all  bis  books  is  entitled,  Jefud  Mora  ;  which  is  a  theological 
work,  intended  as  an  exhortation  to  the  ftndyof  the  Talmud. 
Pie  died  in  1 1  74,  aged  75. 

ABEN  MELLER,  a  learned  rabbin,  who  wrote  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Old  Teftament'  in  Elebrew,  entitled,  The  Per- 
fedtion  of  Beauty.  This  rabbin  generally  follows  the  gram¬ 
matical  fenfe  and  the  opinions  of  Kimchi.  The  belt  edition 
is  that  of  Holland. 

ABENOW,  in  geometry.  See  Abnoea. 

ABENRADE,  a  leaport  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  Atuated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  furrounded  with 
hills  which  form  a  good  harbour,  deep  and  fecure.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  much  employed  in  Afliing  :  it  is  beftdes  a  place 
of  conAderable  trade.  Long.  27.  52.  E.  Lat.  54.  50.  N. 

ABERNETIiY,  a  town  in  Strathern,  a  diftridt  of  Perth- 
flflre,  in  Scotland.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Tay,  a  little  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Erne:  It  is  faid  to  have  been  the  feat  of  the 
Pidlifli  kings;  and  was  afterwards  the  fee  of  an  arcbbiftiop, 
Ance  transferred  to  St.  Andrews.  It  is  now  greatly  decayed. 

ABERRATION  of  the  vifual  ray  [Encycl.),  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Abek.ka.tion  and  Astronomy.  Dr.  Hutton  explains 
this  in  the  following  fatisfadtory  way  : 

“  This  effedf  (fays  he)  may  be  explained  and  familiarized 
by  the  motion  of  a  line  parallel  to  itfelf,  much  after  the  man¬ 
ner  that  the  compofition  and  refolution  offerees  are  explained. 
If  light  have  a  progreffive  motion,  let  the  proportion  of  its 
velocity  to  that  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit  be  as  the  line  BC 
(Plate  11.  Ag.  1.)  to  the  line  AC;  then,  by  the  compofition 
of  thefe  two  motions,  the  particle  of  light  will  feem  to  de- 
feribe  the  line  BA  or  DC,  inftead  of  its  real  courfe  BC  ;  and 
will  appear  in  the  diredtion  AB  or  CD,  inftead  of  its  true 
diredtion  CB.  So  that  if  AB  reprefent  a  tube,  carried  with  a 
parallel  motion  by  an  obferver  along  the  line  AC,  in  the  time 
that  a  particle  of  light  would  move  over  the  ipace  BC,  the 
different  places  of  the  tube  being  AB,  ab,  cd,  CD  ;  and  when 
the  eye,  or  end  of  the  tube,  is  at  A,  let  a  particle  of  light 
enter  the  other  end  at  B  ;  then  when  the  tube  is  at  ab,  the 
particle  of  light  will  be  at  e,  exadtly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube; 
and  when  the  tube  is  at  cd,  the  particle  of  light  will  arrive  at 

ftill  in  the  axis  of  the  tube ;  and,  laftly,  when  the  tube  ar¬ 
rives  at  CD,  the  particle  of  light  will  arrive  at  the  eye  or 
point  C,  and  confequently  will  appear  to  come  in  the  diredtion 
DC  of  the  tube,  inftead  of  the  true  diredtion  BC  :  and  fo  on, 
one  particle  fucceeding'  another,  and  forming  a  continued 
ftream  or  ray  of  light  in  the  apparent  diredtion  DC.  So  that 
the  apparent  angle  made  by  the  ray  of  light  with  the  line 
AE  is  the  angle  DCE,  inftead  of  the  true  angle  BCE ; 
and  the  difference  BCD,  or  ABC,  is  the  quantity  of  the  aber¬ 
ration.” 

Aberration  of  the  Planets,  is  equal  to  their  geocentric 
motion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  l'pace  which  each  appears 
to  move  as  fecn  from  the  earth,  during  the  time  that  light 
employs  in  paffing  from  the  planet  to  the  eye  of  the  obferver,. 
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Thus  the  fun's  aberration  in  longitude  is  conftantly  20",  that 
being  the  fpace  a&ually  moved  by  the  earth  ;  but  apparently 
by  the  fun  in  8  minutes  and  7  feconds,  the  time  in  which 
light  pafl'es  from  the  fun  to  the  earth.  If  then  the  diftance  of 
any  planet  from  the  earth  be  known,  the  time  which  light 
employs  in  palling  from  the  planet  to  the  earth  mull  l'ikewife 
be  known  ;  for  as  the  diftance  of  the  fun  is  to  the  diftance  of 
the  planet,  fo  is  8  minutes  and  7  feconds  to  that  time ;  and 
the  planet's  geocentric  motion  in  that  time  is  its  aberration, 
whether  it  be  in  longitude,  latitude,  right  afcenlion,  or  de¬ 
clination.  See  Astronomy. 

Aberration  ( Encycl ),  in  aftronomy,  a  fmall  apparent 
motion  of  the  fixed  ftars  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Bradley. 
The  difcovery  was  made  by  accident  in  the  year  1 725,  when 
Mr.  Molyneux  and  Dr.  Bradley  began  to  obferve  the  bright 
liar  in  the  head  of  Draco,  marked  y  by  Bayer,  as  it  palled 
near  the  zenith,  with  an  inftrument  made  by  Mr.  Graham,  in 
order  to  difcover  the  parallax  of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit ;  and, 
after  repeated  obfervations,  they  found  this  ftar,  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  17 26,  to  be  20"  more  foutherly  than  at 
the  time  of  the  firft  oblervation.  It  now  indeed  fcemed  to 
have  arrived  at  its  utmoft  limit  fouthward  ;  becaufe,  in  feveral 
trials  made  about  this  time,  no  fenfible  difference  was  obferved 
in  its  fituation.  By  the  middle  of  April,  it  appeared  to  be 
returning  back  again  toward  the  north  ;  and,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  it  palfed  at  the  fame  diltance  from  the  zenith 
«s  it  had  done  in  December,  when  it  was  firll  obferved  :  in 
September  following  it  appeared  39"  more  northerly  than  it 
was  in  March,  juft  the  contrary  way  to  what  it  ought  to  ap¬ 
pear  by  the  annual  parallax  of  the  ftars.  This  imexpetled 
phenomenon  perplexed  the  obfervers  very  much  ;  and  Mr. 
Molyneux  died  before  the  true  caufe  of  it  was  difcovered. 
Afterthis,  Dr.  Bradley,  with  another  inftrument  more  exact, 
and  accurately  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  obferved  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearances  not  only  in  that  but  many  other  ftars  :  and,  by  the 
great  regularity  that  appeared  in  a  feries  of  obfervations  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  year,  the  doctor  was  fully  fatisfied  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  general  laws  of  the  phenomena ;  and  therefore 
endeavoured  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  them.  He  was  already 
convinced,  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  ftars  was  not  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis.  The  next  thing  that 
offered  itfelf,  was  an  alteration  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  plumb 
line,  with  which  the  inftrument  was  conftantly  rectified  ;  but 
this,  upon  trial,  proved  infutficier.t.  Then  he  had  recourfe 
to  what  refraction  might  do  ;  but  here  alfo  nothing  iatisfac- 
tory  occurred.  At  lafit  this  acute  aftroncmer  found,  that  the 
phenomena  in  queftion  proceeded  from  the  progrelfive  mo¬ 
tion  of  light,  and  the  earth’s  annual  motion  in  its  orbit  :  for 
he  perceived,  that  if  light  was  propagated  in  time,  the  appa¬ 
rent  place  of  a  fixed  object  would  not  be  the  fame  when  the  eye 
is  at  reft,  as  when  it  is  moving  in  any  other  diredtion,  than  that 
of  the  line  palling  through  the  eye  and  objeft ;  and  that,  when 
the  eye  is  moving  in  different  directions,  the  apparent  place 
of  the  objeCt  would  be  different. — Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  N°.  406. 

ABEX  ( Encycl. ),  a  eountry  in  High  Ethiopia,  in  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  ealt. 
It  has  Nubia  or  Sennar  on  the  north  ;  Sennar  and  Abyffinia 
on  the  weft  j  and  Abyffinia  on  thefouth.  Its  principal  towns 
are  Suaquem  and  Arkcko.  It  is  fubjeCt  to  the  lurks,  and 
has  the  name  of  Beglerbeg  of  Habeleth.  It  is  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  in  breadth,  and  is  a 
wretched  country ;  for  the  heat  here  is  almolt  infupportable, 
and  the  air  is  fo  unhealthy,  that  an  European  cannot  Itay  long 
there  without  the  utmoft  hazard  of  his  life.  It  is  very  moun¬ 
tainous,  infemuch  that  there  are  many  more  wild  beafts  than 
men.  There  are  forefts,  in  which  grow  a  great  number  of 
ebony  trees. 
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ABGAR,  or  Abgarus,  a  name  given  to’ feveral  of 'the 
kings  ofEdefta  in  Syria.  The  mod  celebrated  of  them  is  one 
who,  it  is  laid,  was  contemporary  with  Jefus  Ohrift ;  and  who 
having  a  diftemper  in  his  feet,  and  hearing  of  Jefus’s  miracu 
lous  cures,  requefted  him,  by  letter,  to  come  and  cure  him. 
Eulebius,  who  believed  that  this  letter  was  genuine,  and  alio 
an  anfwer  our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  returned  to  it,  has  tranf- 
lated  them  both  from  the  Syriac,  and  allerts,  that  they  weie 
taken  out  of  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Edelfa. — After  Jefus’s 
afeenfion,  Judas,  who  is  alfo  named  Thomas,  fent  Thaddeus, 
one  of  the  feventy,  to  Abgarus ;  who  preached  the  gofpel  to 
him  and  his  people,  cured  him  of  his  diforder,  and  wrought 
many  other  miracles  :  which  was  done,  fays  Eufebius,  A.  D 
43. — Though  the  letters  are  acknowledged  to  be  fpurious  by 
the  candid  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  feveral  proteftant 
authors,  as  Dr.  Barker,  Dr.  Cave,  and  Dr.  Grabe,  have  main¬ 
tained  that  they  are  genuine,  and  ought  not  to  be  reje&ed. 

ABGILLUS  {Encycl.),  attended  Charlemagne  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Holy  Lan3  ;  butinftead  of  returning  with  that 
monarch  to  Europe,  it  is  pretended  that  he  gained  mighty 
conquefts,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  Abyllines,  called, 
from  his  name,  the  empire  of  Brefter  John.  He  is  faid  to  have 
written  the  hiftory  of  Charlemagne’s  journey  into  the  Holy 
Land,  and  of  his  own  into  the  Indies  ;  but  they  are  more  pro¬ 
bably  trifling  romances,  written  in  the  ages  of  ignorance. 

ABHEL  {Encycl.).  See  Juniterus. 

ABIAD,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Abex,  fcated  on 
a  high  mountain,  and  remarkable  for  its  trade  in  ebony  and 
aromatic  plants. 

ABIAGRASSO,  a  fmall  town,  of  Italy,  feated  On  a  canal, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Long.  9.  24.  E.  Lat.  45.  20.  N. 

ABIANS,  anciently' a  people  of  Thrace,  or  (according  to 
fome  authors)  of  Scythia.  They  had  no  fixed  habitations; 
they  led  a  wandering  life.  Their  houfes  were  waggons,  which 
carried  all  their  poilc-lfions.  They  lived  on  the-fidh  of  their  herds 
and  flocks,  on  milk,  and  cheefe,  chiefly  on  that  of  mares’ 
milk.  They  were  unacquainted  with  commerce  :  they  only 
exchanged  commodities  with  their  neighbours.  They  polfelled 
land's;  but  they  did  not  cultivate  them.  They  aifigned  their 
agriculture  to  any  who  would  undertake  it,  referving  only  to 
thcmfelves  a  tribute ;  which  they  exatted,  not  with  a  view  to 
live  in  affluence,  but  merely  to  enjoy  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
They  never  took  arms  but  to  oblige  thole  to  make  good  a  pro- 
mile  to  them  by  whom  it  had  been  broken.  They  paid  tribute 
to  none  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.  They  deemed  thcmfelves 
exempt  from  inch  an  impofition  ;  for  they  relied  on  their 
llrcngth  and  courage,  and  confequently  thought  themfelves 
able’ to  repel  any  invafion.  The  Abians,  we  are  told,  were  a 
people  of  great  integrity.  This  honourable  eulogium  is  given 
them  by  Homer.  (Strabo.) 

ABIATHAR,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  fon  to  Abimelcch, 
who  had  borne  the  fame  office,  arid  received  David  into  his 
houfe.  This  fo  enraged  Saul,  who  hated  David,  that  he  put 
Abimelech  to  death,  and  eighty-one  priefts  ;  Abiathar  alone 
efcaped  the  m  aft  acre.  He  afterwards  was  high-prieft  ;  and 
often  gave  King  David  teftimonies  of  his  fidelity,  particularly 
during  Abfalom’s  confpiracy,  at  which  time  Abiathar  followed 
David,  and  bore  away  the  ark.  But  after  this,  confpiring 
with  Adonijah,  in  order  to  raife  him  to  the  throne  of  King 
David  his  father ;  this  fo  exafperated  Solomon  againft  him, 
that  he  divefted  him  of  the  priefthood,  and  banifhed  him, 
A.  M.  302:,  before  Chri  ft  1014. 

ABIHU,  brother  to  Nadab,  and  fon  to  Aaron.  The  two 
former  had  the  happinefs  to  afeend  mount  Sinai  with  their 
father,  and  there  to  behold  the  glory  of  God:  but  aft  el  ward 
putting  ftrange  fire  into  their  centers,  inftead  of  the  fa  ted  fire 
commanded  by  God,  fire  rulhing  upon  them  killed  them. 
JC 
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Though  all  the  people  bewailed  this  terrible  cataftrophe. 
Moles  forbad  Aaron  and  his  two  fons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  to 
join  in  the  lamentation. 

ABILITT,  a  term  in  law,  denoting  a  power  of  doing  cer¬ 
tain  actions  in  the  acquifition  or  transferring  of  property. 

ABIMELECH,  king  of  Gerar,  a  country  of  the  Philiftines, 
contemporary  with  Abraham,  This  patriarch  and  his  family 
being  there,  his  wife  Sarah,  though  90  years  of  age,  was  not 
fa fe  in  it ;  for  Abimelech  carried  her  off,  and  was  fo  ena¬ 
moured  of  her,  that  he  refolved  to  marry  her.'  Abraham  did 
not  declare  himfelf  Sarah’s  huiband  ;  but  gave  out  the  was  his 
After.  But  the  king  being  warned  in  a  dream  that  the  was 
married  to  a  prophet,  and  that  he  fnould  die  if  he  did  not  re- 
ftorc  her  to  Abraham,  the  king  obeyed  :  at  the  fame  time 
reproving  Abraham  for  his  dilingenuity ;  who  thereupon, 
among  other  excules,  faid  the  was  really  his  lifter,  being  born 
of  the  fame  father,  though  of  a  different  mother.  Abimelech 
afterwards  gave  confiderable  prefen ts  to  Abraham  ;  and  a  co¬ 
venant,  that  of  Beerfheba,  was  entered  into  between  them. 
After  the  death  of  Abraham,  there  being  a  famine  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  Ilaac  his  Ton  a'l'o  withdrew  into  Ge¬ 
rar,  which  was  at  that  time  likewife  governed  by  a  king 
called 

Abimelech,  probably  the  fuccefl'or  of  the  former.  Hers 
Rebekah’s  beauty  forced  her  hulband  to  employ  Abraham's 
artifice.  Abimelech  difcovering  that  they  were  nearer  related, 
chid  Ilaac  for  calling  his  wife  his  lifter;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  forbad  all  his  fubjefts,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  do  theleaft 
injury  to  Ilaac  or  Rebekah. — Ifaac’s  prolperity  loft  him  the 
king’s  friendlhip,  and  he  was  defired  to  go  from  among  them. 
He  obeyed  ;  but  Abimelech  afterward  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  him. 

Abimelech,  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon,  by  Druma  his 
concubine.  His  violent  adds  and  death  are  recorded  in  Judges, 
chap.  ix. 

ABIIxAM,  a  feditious  Levite,  who,  in  concert  with  Korah 
and  Dathan,  rebelled  againft  Moles  and  Aaron,  in  order  to 
fhare  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  people ;  when 
Mofes  ordering  them  to  come  with  their  cenfers  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  the  earth  fuddenly  opened  under  their  feet, 
and  fwallowed  up  them  and  their  tents  ;  and  at  the  fame  in- 
Ifant  fire  came  from  heaven,  and  confumed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  their  followers.  Numb.  xvi. 

ABISHAI,  fon  of  Zeruiah,  and  brother  to  Joab,  was  one 
of  the  celebrated  warriors  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of 
David  :  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  three  hundred  men,  with 
no  other  weapon  but  his  lance;  and  flew  a  Philiftine  giant, 
the  iron  of  whofe  fpear  weighed  three  hundred  fhekels. — 
l  Sam.  xxvi.  2  Sam.  xxiii. 

ABKHAS,  one  of  the  feven  nations  in  the  countries  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian.  Their 
principal  and  mod  ancient  eftablifhments  are  on  the  fouthern 
liope  of  the  mountains  comprehended  between  the  river  Cuban 
and  the  Black  Sea.  They  are  tributary  to  the  Turks,  and  are 
divided  into  two  governments,  the  weftern  and  the  eaftern  ; 
each  fubjedl  to  a  bafhaw,  commonly  chofen  out  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  native  families  3  one  of  whom  refides  at  Sotchukkale,  and 
the  other  at  Soghumkale.  The  capital  is  Anacopir,  formerly 
Nicopfis.  The  Abkhas  fpeak  an  original  language,  effentially 
different  from  all  the  known  languages,  though  appearing  to 
have  a  remote  affinity  to  that  of  the  Circaflians.  They  have, 
at  prefent,  very  little  religion,  although  they  ftillpreferve  fome 
traces  of  Chritiianity, 

ABLACTATION,  in  the  ancient  agriculture,  is  a  method 
of  engrafting  ;  wherein  the  cyon  of  one  tree,  being  united  for 
fome  time  to  the  flock  of  another,  is  afterwards  cut  off,  and, 
as  it  were,  weaned  from  its  mother-tree.  Ablactation  is  only 


practicable  where  the  flock  to  be  grafted  on,  and  the  tree 
from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  ftand  fo  near,  that  the 
branch  or  cyon  may  be  applied  without  cutting  off.  Hence  it 
is  chiefly  uled  on  plants  that  grow  in  cafes ;  as  orange,  lemon, 
and  pomegranate  trees  ;  vines,  jafmins,  &c.  The  fealon  is 
April  or  May.  To  perform  it,  the  ufual  method  is,  to  take 
the  branch  intended  for  the  graft,  and  pare  it  away,  both  the 
rind  and  wood,  through  the  length  of  three  inches;  then 
paring  likewife  the  flock,  fo  that  they  may  join  clofely  to  each, 
other,  they  are  bound  together,  and  covered  over  wiih  clay  or 
grafting-wax.  As  foon  as  they  are  found  well  incorporated 
together,  the  head  of  the  flock  is  to  be  cut  off  four  inehe3 
above  the  binding  ;  and  the  fjuing  following,  the  graft,  leav¬ 
ing  the  flock  to  fubfift  by  itfelf.  Or,  the  operation  may  be 
done  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  flock  at  firft,  and  leaving 
the  top  a  little  Hoped,  and  applying  the  graft  thereto,  as  in  . 
lhoulder- grafting.  But  this  method  is  not  found  equally  fuc- 
cefsful. 

ABLATIVE  Absolute,  in  grammar,  is  a  word  or 
phrafe  detached  and  independent  of  the  reft  of  the  difeourfe  3 
neither  governing,  nor  being  governed  of  any  other  thing. 
This  is  frequent  among  the  Latins ;  in  imitation  of  whom  the 
modern  languages  have  likewife  adopted  it. 

ABLE  or  Abel  (Thomas),  was  admitted  B.A.  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  July  4,  1513,  and  took  his  degrees  of  M.  A.  June  26, 
1516.  He  was  afterwards  appointed-chaplain  to  Queen  Cathe¬ 
rine,  wife  to  King  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Bouchier  thus  fpeak3 
of  him  :  “  Vir  longe  doCtiflimus,  qui  reginae  aliquando  in 
muficarum  taClu  linguis  operam  fuam  navaret" — A  man  of 
great  learning,  who  uled  fometimes  to  teach  the  queen,  mufic 
and  the  languages.  He  greatly  di-ftinguifhed  himfelf  by  op- 
pofing  the  divorce  of  the  queen,  and  was  a  violent  enemy  to 
the  king  in  all  his  unlawful  proceedings.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tife,  “  De  non  diiiofvendo  Henrici  &  Catherinae  matrl- 
monio.”  In  the  year  1534  he  was  attainted  of  mifprifion, 
for  taking  part  and  being  active  in  the  affair  of  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
ton,  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  as  fhe  was  called.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  fentenced  to  die  for  denying  the  king’s  fupremacy,  and 
was  accordingly  executed  July  30,  1 540.  It  is  thought  that 
he  wrote  feveral  pieces;  but  they  have  been  loft.  When  in 
prifon  he  was  confined  very  clofely  ;  and  the  keeper  of  New¬ 
gate  was  once  fent  to  the  Marfhallea  for  allowing  him  and  Dr, 
Powell  to  go  out  upon  bail. 

ABLOE,  a  town  ©f  Little  Tartary,  lying  between  the  river 
Dnieper,  and  the  Black  Sea.  E.  long.  35.  15.  N.  lat. 
46.  20. 

ABNAKIS,  Indians  of  North  America,  between  New 
England  and  Canada.  They  hate  labour,  and  could  never  be 
brought  to  cultivate  the  ground. 

ABNER,  the  fon  of  Ner,  father-in-law  to  Saul,  and  gene¬ 
ral  of  all  his  forces,  who  ferved  him  on  all  occafions  with  fide¬ 
lity  and  courage.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  Abner  let 
Ifhbofheth,  Saul’s  fon,  on  the  throne.  A  war  breaking  out 
between  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  had  elefted  David  king,  and 
Ifrael,  Abner  marched  againft  that  prince  with  the  flower  of 
his  troops,  but  was  defeated.  Abner  afterward,  being  dif- 
guifed,  went  over  to  David,  and  difpofed  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  and  the  elders  of  Ilrael  to  declare  for  him  ;  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  David  with  fuch  teflimonies  of  affedtion,  as  gave 
umbrage  to  Joab,  who  killed  him  traiteroufly. 

ABO  ( Encycl .),  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Finland, 
and  is  feated  in  the  gulph  of  that  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aurajoki.  It  has  a  good  port ;  and  is  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Upfal.  It  has  alfo  an  univerfity,  founded 
by  Queen  Chriftina  in  1640. 

ABOAB,  ceffes  levied  in  India,  under  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  beyond  the  ftandard  rent. 
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AFO-FLOT,  or  Abo-hus,  an  ancient  fort  in  Finland,  on 
»  peninluia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aura.  It  has  often 
I'uffered  from  the  enemy  and  by  fro. 

-  ABOARD. (Ehcycl.),  the  inlide  of  a  fhip.  When  an  enemy 
enters  in  the  time  of  battle,  he  is  faid  to  board;  a  phi  ale  which 
always  implies  hoftility.  To  fall  a-board  of,  is  to  llrike  or  en- 
cgmiter  another  Blip  when  one  or  both  are  in  motion,  or  to  be 
driven  upon  a  Blip  by  the  force  of  wind  or  current.  Aboard- 
main-tack,  the  order  to  draw  the  main- tack,  t.  e.  the  lower 
corner  of  the  main-fail,  down  to  the  chefs-tree.  See  CHESS- 
TREE. 

ABOMINATION,  a  term  ufod  in  fcripture  with  regard 
to  the  Hebrews,  who,  being  Ihepherds,  are  laid  to  have  been 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  becaufe  they  facrificed  the 
facred  animals  of  that  people,  as  oxen,  goats.  Bleep,  &c. 
which  the  Egyptians  efteemed  as  abominations,  or  things  un¬ 
lawful.  The  term  is  alfo  applied  in  the  facred  writings  to 
idolatry  and  idols,  becaufe  the  worlhip  of  idols  is  in  itfelf  an 
abominable  thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  ceremonies  oblerved 
by  idolaters  were  always  attended  with  licentioufnefs  and  other 
odious  and  abominable  actions.  The  abomination  oj  defla¬ 
tion,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  is  luppoled  to  imply 
the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  Anticchus  Epiphanes 
caufed  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  And  the 
abomination  of  deflation,  mentioned  by  the  Evangelilts,  dig¬ 
nities  the  enfigns  of  the  Romans,  during  the  lalt  fiege  of  Jeru¬ 
falem  by  Titus,  on  whom  the  figures  of  their  gods  and  empe¬ 
rors  were  embroidered,  and  placed  upon  the  temple  after  it 
was  taken. 

ABON,  Abona,  or  Abonis  (Antonine)  ;  a  town  and 
river  of  Albion.  The  town,  according  to  Camden,  is  Abing¬ 
don  ;  and  the  river  Abhon  or  Avon.  But  by  Antonine’s 
Itinerary,  the  diftance  is  nine  miles  from  the  Venta  Silurum, 
or  Caer-Went :  others,  therefore,  take  the  town  to  be  Por- 
Ihut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  over  again!!  Briftol. 
Abhon  or  Avon,  in  the  Celtic  language,  denotes  a  river. 

ABOR,  Chabor,  or  Habor,  a  diltridl  in  Affyria  on  the 
river  Gozan,  bounding  on  Media,  2  Kings  xvii. 

ABOU-NAVAS,  an  Arabian  poet  of  the  firft  clals,  was' 
born  at  Balfora ;  and  flourilhed  at  the  court  of  Aaron  al 
Rafchid,  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century. 

ABRABANEL,  Abareanel,  or  Avravanel  (Jfaac), 
a  celebrated  rabbi,  defcended  from  King  David,  and  born  at 
Lifbon,  A.D.  1437.  He  became  counfellor  to  Alphonfo  V. 
king  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ; 
but  in  1492  was  obliged  to  leave  Spain  with  the  other  Jews. 
In  Riort,  after  refiding  at  Naples,  Corfou,  and  feveral  other 
cities,  he  died  at  Venice  in  1508,  aged  71.  Abrabanel  palled 
for  one  of  the  moll  learned  of  the  rabbis  ;  and  the  Jews  gave 
Rim  the  name  of  the  Sage,  the  Prince,  and  the  Great  Politi¬ 
cian.  We  have  a  Commentary  of  his  on  all  the  Old  Telta- 
ment,  which  is  pretty  fcarce  :  he  there  principally  adheres  to 
the  literal  lenfe ;  and  his  ltyle  is  clear,  but  a  little  diffule. 
His  otner  works  are,  A  Treatile  on  the  Creation  of  the  World ; 
in  which  he  refutes  Ariftotle,  who  imagined  that  the  world 
was  eternal :  A  Treatife  on  the  Explication  of  the  Prophecies 
relating  to  the  Mefliah,  againll  the  Chriltians  :  a  book  con¬ 
cerning  articles  of  Faith  ;  and  fome  others  lefs  fought  after. 
Though  Abrabanel  dilcovers  his  averfion  to  Chriftianity,  yet 
in  all  his  writings  he  treats  the  Chritliaus  with  politenefs  and 
good  manners. 

ABRAEIAM,  the  father  and  Bock  whence  the  faithful 
fprung,  was  the  foil  of  Terah.  He  was  defcended  from  Noah 
by  Shem,  from  whom  he  was  nine  degrees  removed.  Some 
fix  his  birth  in  the  1 30th  year  of  Te-rah’s  age,  but  others  place 
it  in  his  father’s  70th  year.  It  is  highly  probable  he  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  Ur,  in  Chaldea,  which  he  and  his  father  left 


when  they  went  to  Canaan,  where  they  remained  til!  the  death 
of  Terah  5  after  which,  Abraham  relumed  his  firlt  defign  cf 
going  to  Paleltine.  The  Scriptures  mention  the  feveral  parti¬ 
culars  of  his  life,  which  it  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  dwell  long 
upon.  Tradition  alfo  has  fupplied  numberlefs  others,  relpefl- 
ing  his  converfion  from  idolatry.  Abraham  is  faid  to  have 
been  well  Bulled  in  many  fcicnces,  and  to  have  wrote  feveral 
books.  Jofephus  teH  us  that  he  taught  the  Egyptians  arith¬ 
metic  and  geometry  ;  and,  according  to  Eupolemus  and  Ar- 
tapan,  he  inftru&ed  the  Phoenicians,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians, 
in  altronomy'.  A  work  which  treats  of  the  Creation  has  been 
long  aferibed  to  him  :  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Rabbis  Chanina  and  Holchaia  ufod  to  read  it  on  the  eve  before 
the  fabbath.  In  the  firlt  ages  of  Chriftianity,  according  to  St. 
Epip’nanius,  an  heretical  left,  called  Sethinians,  difperled  a 
piece  which  had  the  title  of  Abrahams  Revelation.  Origen 
mentions  alfo  a  treatile  fuppofed  to  be  wrote  by  this  patriarch. 
All  the  feveral  works  which  Abraham  compofed  in  the  plains 
of  Mam  re,  are  faid  to  be  contained  in  the  library  of  the  mo« 
nailery  of  the  Holy  Crofs  on  Mount  Amaria,  in  Ethiopia, 
The  book  on  the  Creation  was  printed  at  Paris  1552,  and 
tranllated  into  Latin  by  Polled  :  liittangcl,  a  converted  Jew, 
and  profeflor  at  Koniglberg,  gave  alfo  a  Latin  tranllation  of 
it,  with  remarks,  in  1642  .  Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175. 

Abraham  bf.n  meir,  or  Aben  Ezra.  See  Aben  ezra. 

Abraham  Usoue,  a  Portuguele  Jew,  who  tranllated  the 
Bible  out  of  Hebrew  into  Spanifh.  It  was  printed  at  Ferrara 
in  1553,  and  reprinted  in  Holland  in  1630.  This  Bible; 
especially  the  firft  edition,  which  is  moll  valuable,  is  marked 
with  liars  at  certain  words,  which  are  defigned  to  lliew  that 
thefe  words  are  difficult  tb  be  underftood  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
that  they  may  be  ufed  in  a  difterent  fenfe. 

Abraham  (Nicholas),  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  in  the  diocefb 
of  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  in  1589.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  divi¬ 
nity  profeflor  in  the  univerlity  of  Pont-a-Moufon,  which  he 
enjoyed  17  years,  and  died  September  7,  1655.  He  wroto 
Notes  on  Virgil  and  on  Nonnius  ;  A  Commentary  on  fome  of 
Cicero’s  Orations,  in  2  vols.  folio  ;  An  excellent  collection  of 
theological  pieces,  in  folio,  entitled  Phams  Veto  is  Tejlamenti’; 
and  fome  other  works. 

ABRAHAMSDORF,  a  fmall  town  of  Hungary,  but  well 
inhabited.  E.  long.  19.  50.  N.  lat.  46.  20. 

ACREIRO,  a  town  of  Tra-los-monles,  in  Portugal,  in  a 
diftriCt  which  comprehends  ten  parilhes.  W.  long.  7.  10. 
N,  lat.  41.  20. 

ABRETTENE  (Strabo)  ;  Abrettine  (Stephanus)  ;  r» 
-diftriCl  of  Myrfia,  in  Alia.  Hence  the  epithet  Abrcltemis 
given  Jupiter  (Strabo) ;  whole  prielt  was  Cleon,  formerly  at 
the  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  and  who  received  manv  and 
great  favours  at  the  hand  of  Antony,  but  afterwards  went  over 
to  Auguftus.  The  people  were  called  Abrettini ;  inhabiting 
the  country  between  Ancyra  of  Phrygia,  and  the  river 
Rhyndacus. 

ABROD1ETICAL  ;  delicate  or  nice  in  diet. 

ABROTONUM,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  in  the  diftriCl  of  Syrtis  Parva,  in  Africa  (Strabo; 
Pliny) :  one  cf  the  three  cities  that  went  to  form  Tripoly. 

ABRUG-BANYA,  a  populous  town  in  Tranfylvania,  on 
the  river  Ompay,  3  5  miles  above  Alba  Julia,  near  which  arc 
mines  of  gold  and  filver.  E.  long.  23.  24.  N.  lat.  46.  50. 

ABRUZZO  ( Encycl .),  a  province  in  Naples.  The  river 
Pelcara  divides  it  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  called  Ul¬ 
terior,  whereof  Aquila  is  the  capital ;  and  the  other  Giterior, 
whole  capital  is  Solomona.  Befidcs  the  Appenines,  there  are 
two  conliderable  mountains,  the  one  called  Monte  Cavallo, 
and  the  other  Monte  Maiello.  The  top  of  this  lall  is  always 
covered  with  (how,  Abruzzo  i$  a  cold  but  fruitful  country ; 
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and  abounds  with  corn,  rice,  alio  feveral  good  fruits,  and 
'i'affron. 

ABSALOM,  the  fon  of  David  by  Maacah,  was  brother  to 
Thamar,  David's  daughter,  who  was  ravifhed  by  Amnon, 
their  eldeft  brother  by  another  mother.  He  waited  two  years 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  injury  done  to  his  filter, 
and  at  laft  procured  the  aiidffination  of  Amnon,  at  a  featt 
which  he  had,  prepared  for  the  king’s  Tons.  He  took  refuge 
with  Talmai  king  of  Gcfhur ;  and  was  no  fooner  reftored  to 
favour,  but  he  engaged  the  Ifraelites  to  revolt  from  his  father. 
Abfalom  was  defeated  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim  ■  as  he  was 
dying,  his  hair  caught  hold  of  an  oak,  where  he, hung  till  Joab 
came  and  thrall  him  through  with  three  darts:  David  had  ex- 
prefsly  ordered  his  liteto  be, fpared,and extremely  lamented  him. 

ABSCEDENTIA,  in  iurgery,  a  term  applied  to  decayed 
parts  of  the  body,  which,  in  a  morbid  ltate,  are  feparated 
from  the  found,  of  lol’c  that  union  which  was  preferred  in  a 
natural  fta-te. 

ABSCISS,  Abs'cissa,  or  Abscisse,  is  a. 'part  cut  off  from 
a  draight  line,  and  terminated  at  fome  certain  point  by  an 
ordinate  to  a  curve ;  as  AP  (PI.  it.  fig.  2.),  or  BP  (fig.  3.). 
The  abfeifs  may  commence  either  at  the  vertex  of  the  curve, 
or  at  any  other  fixed  point ;  and  it  may  be  taken  either  upon 
the  axis  or  upon  the  diameter  of  the  curve,  or  upon  any  other 
jine  drawn  in  a  given  petition.  Hence  there  are  on  the  fame 
-given  line,  or  diameter,  an  infinite  number  of  variable  ab- 
icilfes,  terminated  all  at  one  end  by  the  fame  fixed  point.  In 
the  common  parabola  (fig.  4.),  each  ordinate  PQ.  has  but  one 
ablcifs  AP.  In  the  ellipie  or  circle  (fig.  2.),  the  ordinate  has 
two  ablcilles  lying  on  the  oppofite  does  of  it.  In  general,  to 
each  ordinate  a  line  of  the  iecond  kind,  or  a  curve  of  the  full 
land,  may  have  two  abfc  dies;  a  line  of  the  third  order,  three  ; 
a  line  of  the  fourth  order,  fonrj  and  lb  on. 

ABSCISSION,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  the  fpeaker 
flops  thort  in  the  middle  of  his  difcourle,  leaving  the  audience  , 
to  make  the  inference. 

Abscission,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with  amputation. 

ABSOLUTE  Eolation  {Encycl.),  in  adronomy.  See 
Astronomy. 

ABSOR.US,  Apsorus,  Absyrtis,  Absyrtides,  Apsyr- 
friDES,  Apsyrtis,  and  Absyrtium  ( Encvcl .),  (Strabo, 
Mela,  Ptolemy)  ;  iflands  in  the  Adriatic  ;  fo  called  from  Ab- 
yrtus,  Medea’s  brother,  there  (lain.  They  are  either  one 
.{land,  or  two,  feparated  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  joined  by 
a  bridge  ;  and  are  now  called  Cherfo  and  OJ’ero. 

ABSPERG,  a  fmall  town  in  Suabia,  in  the  Norgow,  near 
Anfpach. 

ABSTEINEN,  a  bailiwick  beyond  the  river  Memel,  in  the 
circle  of  Tapieu,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia.  It  is 
a  mountainous,  but  pleafant  country,  and  abounds  in  corn 
and  cattle. 

ABSTEMIUS  (Laurentius),  an  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Macerata,  in  La  Marca  de  Ancona,  who  devoted  himfelf 
early  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature,  and  made  a  furprifing 
progrefs  therein.  He  taught  the  belles  lettres  at  Urbino, 
where  he  was  librarian  to  Duke  Guido  Ubaldo  ;  to  whom  he 
dedicated  a  fmall  piece,  explaining  tome  dark  paffages  in  the 
ancient  authors.  He  publithed  it  under  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VI. ;  and  another  treatife  alfo,  entitled  Hecato- 
mythium,  from  its  containing  a  hundred  fables,  which  he  in- 
feribed  to  Odlavian  Ubaldini,  count  de  Mercatelli,  His 
•Fables  have  been  often  printed  with  thofe  of  PE  fop,  Phaedras, 
Gabrias,  Avienus,  &c.  He  has  thefe  ancient  mythologifts 
generally  in  view,  but  does  not  always  ftri&ly  follow  their 
manner;  lbmetimes  intermixing  his  fable  with  a  merry  ftory, 
and  now  and  then  fomewhat  fatyrical  upon  the  clergy.  His 
104th  fable  of  the  Talents  Multiplied,  is  a  proof  of  this.  A 


prieft,  as  we  are  there  told,  was  ordered  by  his  bifliop  to  fuper- 
intend  a  monaftery,  where  there  were  five  nuns,  by  -each  of 
whom  he  had  a  fon  before  the  year  was  out.  The  bifliop, 
hearing  of  this,  was  highly  enraged ;  and,  fending  for  the 
prieft,  reprimanded  him  feverely,  calling  him  a  perfidious  fa- 
crilegious  villain,  for  having  thus  defiled  the  temples  .of  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  “  Lord,”  faid  the. prieft, .  “thou  deliveredft 
unto  me  five  talents  ;  behold  I  have  gained,  betides  them,  five 
talents  more.”  The  prelate  was  fo  taken  with  this  facetious 
anfwer,  that  he  gave  the  prieft  plenary  abfolution. 

ABSURDUM,  a  term  made  ufe  of  by  mathematicians 
when  they  demonftrate  any  truth,  by  thowing  that  its  contrary 
is  impcfiible,  or  involves  an  abfurdity.  Ihus,  Euclid  demon- 
ftrates  the  truth  of  the  fourth  prqpofition  of  the  firft  book  of 
his  Elements,  by  thowing  that  its  contrary  implies  this  obvious 
abfurdity — “  that  two  ttraight  lines  may  inclofe  a  fpa'ce.”  — 
This,  mode  of  demonllration  is  .called  reduriio  ad  uhfurdum ,  and 
is  every  whit  as  conclufive  as  the  direCt  method  ;  becaufe  the 
contrary  of  every  falfehood  muft  be  truth,  and  of  every  truth, 
falfehood. 

ABSYRTU3  ( Encycl .),  in  the  heathen  mythology,  the  fon 
of  li Eta  and  Hvpfea,  and  the  brother  of  Medea.  The  latter 
running  away  with  Jafon,  after  her  having  aftifted  him  in  car¬ 
rying  oft'  the  golden  fleece,  was  purtued  by  her  father  ;  when, 
to  flop  his  progrefs,  the  tore  Ablyrtus  in  pieces,  and  lcattered 
his  limbs  in  his  way. 

ABUCARAS  (Theodoras),  metropolitan  of  Caria  in  the 
ninth  century,  was  remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  defending  what 
he  believed  to  he  the  truth,  and  was  the  author  ot  above  forty 
controverfial  treadles  againft  the  Saracens,  Jews,  and  reputed 
heretics.  This  metropolitan  at  firft  embraced  the  dodlrines  of 
Phot i us ;  for  which,  begging  pardon  of  the  council  of  Cona 
ftantinople  in  869,  he  was  reftored  to  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  obtained  a  feat  in  the  council.  His  works  are 
inferted  in  the  Supplement  of  the  Bibliothequc  des  Peres,  the 
Paris  edition. 

ABULFARAGIUS  (Gregory),  fon  to  Aaron,  a  phyfieian, 
born  in  1226,  in  the  city  of  Malatia,  near  the  fource  of  the 
Euphrates  in  Armenia.  He  followed  the  profeifion  of  his 
father;  and  praftifed-with  great  fuccefs,  numbers  of  people 
coming  from  the  moll  remote  parts  to  afk  his  advice.  How¬ 
ever,  be  would  hardly  have  been  known  at  this  time,  had  his 
knowledge  been  confined  tp  phytic  :  but  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages,  as 
well  as  philofophy  and  divinity  ;  and  he  wrote  a  hillory  which 
does  honour  to  his  memory.  It  is  written  in  Arabic,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  dynaftics.  It  confifts  of  ten  parts,  being  an  epitome 
of  univerlal  hiftory  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his  own 
time.  Dr.  Pocock  publithed  it  with  a  Latin  trantlation  in 
1663;  and  added,  by  way  of  fupplement,  a  thort  continua¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  princes. 

ABUS  (Tacitus)  ;  a  river  of  Britain,  formed  by  the  con¬ 
fluence  ot  the  Ure,  the  Derwent,  Trent,  &c.  falling  into  the 
German  fea,  between  Yorkfhire  and  Lincoln tliire,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 

ABYDOS,  anciently  a  town  built  by  the  Milefians  in  Afia, 
on  the  Hellefpont,  where  it  is  fcarce  a  mile  over,  oppofite  to 
Seftos  on  the  European  fide  (Dionyfius  Periegetes).  Now 
both  called  the  Dardanelles.  Abydos  lay  midway  between 
Lampfacus  and  Ilium,  famous  for  Xerxes’s  bridge  (Herodo¬ 
tus,  Virgil)  ;  and  for  the  loves  of  Leander  and  Hero  (Mu- 
tieus,  Ovid) ;  celebrated  alfo  for  its  oyfters  (Ennius,  Virgil). 
The  inhabitants  were  a  foft,  effeminate  people,  given  much  to 
detraction  ;  hence  the  proverb,  Ne  tetnere  Abydum,  when  we 
would  caution  againft  danger  (Stephanus). 

Abydos  (Strabo,  Pliny)  ;  anciently  an  inland  town  of 
Egypt,  between  Ptolemais  and  Diofpolis  Parra,  towards 
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Syenc ;  famous  for  the  palace  of  Mem  non,  and  the  temple  of 

Ofiris.  A  colony  of  Milefians  (Stephanus). 

ABYO,  or  Abuyo,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  in  the 
Fad  Indies,  between  Mindinao  and  Luzon,  where  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  a  fort.  Long.  122.  ljj.  E.  lat.  10. .0. 
t  ABYSSINIA  ( Encycl. ),  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Sennaar,  or  Nubia ;  on  the  E.  partly  by  the  Red  Sea, 
and  partly  by  Dancala ;  on  the  W.  by  Gorham  ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  Gingiro  and  Alaba  ;  lying  between  6o°  and  2oc  N.  lat.  and 
20°  and  400  E.  long.  It  is  about  900  miles  long,  and  Soo 
broad,  and  contains  378,000  fquarc  miles.  The  rainy  feafon 
continues  for  fix  months,  from  April  to  September.  This  is 
fuccecded,  without  interval,  by  a  cloudlets  Iky,  and  a  verti¬ 
cal  fun.  Cold  nights  as  inftantly  follow  thefe  fcorching 

days.  . 

The  earth,  notwithstanding  thefe  days,  is  perpetually  cold, 
fo  as  to  feel  difagreeable  to  the  foies  of  the  feet ;  partly  owing 
to  the  fix  months’  rains,  when  no  fun  appears,  and  partly  to  the 
perpetual  equality  of  nights  and  days.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  that  produces  a  greater  variety  of  quadrupeds,  both 
wild  and  tame  ;  but  there  are  no  tigers.  The  hyenas,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  numerous,  and  dreadful  in  their  ravages.  Bo¬ 
lides  many  fpecies  of  eagles,  vultures,  Sec.  (ot  which  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  his  celebrated  Travels  to  difcover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile,  has  given  ample  deferiptions),  there  is  a  fpecies  of 
glede,  called  haddayn,  which  is  likewife  very  frequent  in 
Egypt,  and  comes  punctually  into  AbytTinia,  at  the  return  of 
the  fun,  after  the  tropical  rains.  Valt  variety  of  dorks  cover 
the  plains  in  May,  when  the  rains  become  conftant.  I  here 
are  few  owls  ;  but  thefe  are  ot  an  immenle  lizc  and  beauty. 
Of  infefts,  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  Ttfaltfal  or  fly,  which 
is  fo  fatal  to  cattle,  and  even  to  the  camel,  that,  in  Pome  par¬ 
ticular  countries,  great  emigrations  are  obliged  to  take  place 
in  the  beginning  ot  the  rainy  feafon,  to  prevent  all  their  dock 
of  cattle  from  being  dedroyed.  According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
celebrated  river  Nile  has  its  lource  in  this  country',  near  the 
'village  of  Gceth,  in  long.  36.  55.  E.  and  lat.  10.  59.  N. 
Gondar  is  the  metropolis.  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  cuftoms  in  the  court  of  ancient  Perfia  and  thofe 
of  Abyilinia.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  a  mixture  of 
Judaifin  and  of  the  Chriltianity  of  the  Greek  church. 

ACACIUS,  furnamed  Luscvs,  becaufe  he  was  blind  of 
one  eye,  was  bifliop  of  Cadarea  in  I’aledine,  and  fuccecded 
the  tarnous  Euiebius  1  he  had  a  great  Ihaie  in  the  banifliment 
of  Pope  Liberius,  and  bringing  Felix  to  the  fee  ot  Rome.  He 
gave  name  to  a  left,  and  died  about  the  year  365 •  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Eufebius,  and  feveral  other  works. 

Acacius  (St.),  bidiop  of  Amida,  in  Mefopotamia,  420, 
was  didinguidied  by  his  piety  and  charity.  He  fold  the  plate 
belonging  to  his  church,  to  purchafe  feven  thoufand  Berdan 
flaves  who  were  ready  to  die  with  want  and  nailery  ;  and  giv¬ 
ing  each  of  them  fome  money,  lent  them  home.  Veranius, 
their  king,  was  fo  adefted  with  this  noble  indance  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  that  he  defired  to  fee  the  bifliop ;  and  this  interview 
.procured  a  peace  between  that  prince  and  J'hoodofius  1. 

There  have  been  feveral  other  eminent  perfons  of  the  fame 
•name  ;  particularly,  a  martyr  under  the  emperor  Decins  : 
a  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  fucceedvd  Banl  in  45^*  died 
in  459  r-  a  bilhop  of  Miletum  in  the  fifth  century  :  a  famous 
rhetorician'in  the  leignol  the  Emperor  Julian  :  and  a  patriarch 
of  Condantinople  in  the  fifth  century;  who  was  ambitious  to 
draw  the  whole  power  and  authority  ot  Rome  by  degrees  to 
Condantinople,  for  which  he  was  delivered  over  irretrievably 
to  the  devil  by  Pope  Felix  III. 

ACADEMY  {Encycl.).  Thefird  academy  we  read  of  was 
compofed  of  the  chief  wits  of  the  court,  the  emperor  himfclf 
being  a  member.  In  their  academical  conferences,  every  per- 
-  Vol.  X.  \ 


foil  was  to  give  an  account  of  what  ancient  authors  he  had 
read  ;  and  each  even  adiimed  the  name  of  fome  ancient  author 
who  pleafed  him  mod,  or  fome  celebrated  perfon  of  antiquity. 
Alcuin,  from  whofc  letters  we  learn  thefe  particulars,  took 
that  of  Flaccusfthe  furname  of  Horace  :  a  young  lord,  named 
Augilbert,  took  that  of  Homer:  Adclard,  bilhop  of  Corbie, 
was  called  Auguftin  :  Riculfe,  bilhop  of  Mentz,  was  Dametas , 
and  the  king  himfelf,  David.  See  School.  This  (hews  the 
midake  of  fome  modern  writers,  who  relate,  that  it  was  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  genius  of  the  learned  men  of  thole  times, 
who  were  great  admirers  of  Roman  names,  that  Alcuin  took 
the  name  of  Flaccus  Albinus. 

Moll  nations  have  now  their  academies  ;  but  Italy  has  by 
far  the  greated  number.  The  French  have  many  flourifhing 
academies,  moft  of  which  were  edablifhed  by  Louis  XIV. — 
We  have  but  few  in  Britain ;  and  thofe  of  chiefeft  note  go  by 
a  diderent  name.  There  are,  however,  in  London,  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Painting,  and  that  of  Millie ;  edablilhed  by  letters- 
patent,  and  governed  by  their  refpeftive  directors. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  Academies,  it  feems 
mod  proper  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  lubjefts. 

I.  Medical  Academies  ;  as  that  of  the  Naturae  Curiofi  in 
Germany  ;  that  founded  at  Palermo  in  1645  >  another  at 
Venice  in  1701,  which  meets  weekly  in  a  hall  near  the  grand 
hofpital ;  another  at  Geneva  in  1715,  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Le 
Clerc.  The  colleges  of  phydeians  at  London  and  Edinburgh 
are  alfo,  by  lbme,  ranked  in  the  number  of  Academies.  See 
College. 

The  Academy  of  'Natures  Curiofi,  called  alfo  the  Leopoldine 
Academy,  was  founded  in  1652,  by  Jo.  Laur.  Baufchius,  a 
phyfician  :  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Englifh,  publilhed  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  phyficians  to  communicate  their  extraordinary- 
cafes  ;  and,  meeting  with  fuccefs,  was  elefted  prefident. 
Their  works  were  at  tird  publidied  fcparately,;  but  in  1670  a 
new  lcheme  was  laid  for  publifhing  a  volume, of  oblervations 
every  year.  The  firft  volume  appeared  in  1684,  under  the 
title  of  Ephemerides,  and  the  work  has  been  continued  with 
fome  interruptions  and  variations  of  the  title,  &c.  In  1687, 
the  Emperor  Leopold  took  the  fociety  under  his  proteftion, 
granting  the  members  feveral  privileges,  particularly  that  their 
prefidents  flrould  be  counts  palatine  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 
This  academy  has  no  fixed  reddence  or  regular  alTemblies  : 
indead  of  thele,  there  is  a  kind  of  bureau,  or  office,  firft  efta- 
bliflied  at  Breflau,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Nuremberg, 
where  letters,  oblervations.  See.  from  correlpondcnts  or  mem¬ 
bers  are  taken  in.  The  academy  confiffs  of  a  prefident,  two 
adjunfts  or  fccretaries,  and  colleagues  or  members  without  re- 
drittion.  The  colleagues,  at  their  adiniflion,  oblige  them- 
felves  to  two  things  :  firit,  to  choofe  fome  lubjeft  out  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  to  handle,  provided 
it  had  not  been  treated  of  by  any  colleague  before ;  the  fecond, 
to  apply  them  lei  ve.,  to  furnidi  materials  for  the  Annual  Ephe¬ 
merides.  Each  member  to  bear  a  fymbol  of  the  academy,  viz 
a  gold  ring,  whereon,  inffcad  of  a  done,  is  a  book  open,  and, 
on  the  face  thereof,  an  eye  ;  on  the  other  fide  the  motto  of  the 
academy,  Nunquam  otiofus. 

II.  Cm  surgical  Academies  ;  as  that  indituted  fome  years 
ago,  by  public  authority,  at  Paris :  the  members  of  which, 
were  not  only  to  publidi  their  own  and  correlpondcnts  obfer- 
vations  and  improvements  ;  but  to  give  an  account  of  all  that 
is  publilhed  on  furgery,  and  to  compofea  complete  hi  dory  of 
the  art,  by  their  extrafts  from  all  the  authors,  ancient  and 
modern,  who  have  wrote  on  it.  A  quedion  in  furgery  is  an¬ 
nually  propofed  by  the  academy,  and  a  gold  medal  of  two 
hundred  livres  value  given  to  him  who  furniihes  the  mod  fatil- 
faftory  anl'wer. 

III.  Ecclesiastical  Academics  ;  as  that  at  Bologna  in 
3  0 
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Italy,  inftituted  in  1687,  employed  in  the  examination  of  the 
doctrine.  cfifcipline,  and  hiftory.  of  each  age  of  the  church. 

IV.  Co  ssiOGii  aphi ca.l  Academies ;  as  that  at  Venice, 
called  the  Argonauts.  This  Was  inftituted  at  the  felicitation  of 
F.  Coronelli,  for  the  improvement  of  geographical  knowledge. 
Its  deti  gn  was  to  publith  exa£t  maps,  both  celeftial  and  terref- 
trial,  as  well  particular  as  general,  together  with  geographical, 
hiftorical,  and  alirononhcal  defcriptions.  Each  member,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expence  of  fuch  a  publication,  was  to  fub- 
fcribe  a  proportional  llim,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  one 
or  more  copies  of  each  piece  publith ed.  For  this  end,  three 
focieties  are  fettled ;  one  under  F.  Moro,  provincial  of  the 
Minorites  in  Hungary  ;  another  under  the  Abbot  Laurence  aa 
Rue  Payennc  au  Marais  ;  the  third  under  F.  Baldigiani,  Je- 
fuit,  profetfor  ot  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college.  The  de¬ 
vice  of  this  academy  is  the  terraqueous  globe,  with  the  motto 
Plus  ultra  ;  and  at  its  expence  all  the  globes,  maps,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  writings,  of  F.  Coronelli  have  been  publilhed. 

V.  Academies  of  {Sciences. — Thefe  comprehend  fuch  as 
are  erected  for  improving  natural  and  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge.  They  are  otherwife  called  Philofophical  and  Pliyfical 
Academies. 

The  fir  it  of  thefe  was  inftituted  at  Naples,  about  the  year 
1560,  in  the  houfe  of  Baptifta  Porta.  It  was  called  the  Aca¬ 
demy  Secretomm  Natune ;  and  was  l'ucceeded  by  the  Academy 
of  Lyncei ,  founded  at  Rome  by  Prince  Frederic  Cell,  towards 
the  end  of  that  century.  Several  of  the  members  of  this  aca¬ 
demy  rendered  it  famous  by  their  dilcoverics  ;  among  thefe 
was  the  celebrated  Galileo.  Several  other  academies  were  in¬ 
ftituted  about  that  time,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  fciences  ;  but  none  of  them  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Lyncei. 

_  Some  years  after  the  death  of  Toricelli,  the  Academy  del 
Chr.enio  made  its  appearance,  under  the  protection  of  Prince 
Leopold,  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Medicis.  Iledi  was  one  of 
its  chief  members ;  and  the  ftudies  purlued  by  the  relt  maybe 
collected  from  thofe  curious  experiments  publilhed  in  1667, 
by  their  fecretary.  Count  Laurence  Magulotti,  under  the  title 
of  Sag  ft  di  Naturalli  Ffperienze  ;  a  copy  of  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  Royal  Society,  trantlated  into  Englilh  by  Mr. 
Waller,  and  publilhed  at  London  in  qto. 

The  Academy  degl'  Jnquieti,  afterwards  incorporated  into 
that  of  Della  Traccia  in  the  fame  city,  followed  the  example 
of  that  of  Del  Cimento.  Some  excellent  difeourfes  on  phyfi- 
cal  and  mathematical  fubjefts,  by  Geminiano  Montenari,  one 
of  the  chief  members,  was  publilhed  in  1667,  under  the  title 
of  Pcnfieri  Fi/ico  Matematici. 

The  Acodemy  of  Rcffimo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was 
originally  an  academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  founded  in  1540,  and 
transformed  into  an  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1695  at  the  foli¬ 
citation  of  the  learned  abbot,  Don  Giacinto  Gimma ;  who 
being  made  prefident,  under  the  title  of  Promoter  General 
thereof,  gave  them  a  new  fet  of  regulations.  Pie  divided  the 
academifts  into  the  following  dalles  : — Grammarians,  Rheto¬ 
ricians,  Poets,  Hiftorians,  Philofophers,  Phyficians,  Mathema¬ 
ticians,  Lawyers,  and  Divines,  with  a  clafs  apart  for  Cardi¬ 
nals  and  perfons  of  quality.  To  be  admitted  a  member,  a 
man  muft  have  fome  degrees  in  the  faculty.  The  members 
are  not  allowed  to  take  the  title  of  Academifts  in  the  beginning 
of  their  books,  without  a  written  permitlion  from  their  prefi- 
d«rnt,  which  is  not  granted  till  the  work  has  been  examined  by 
the  cenfors  of  the  Academy;  and  thepermiffion  is  the  greateft 
honour  the  Academy  can  confer,  as  they  thereby  adopt  the 
work,  and  are  anfwerable  for  it  againft  all  criticifms  that  may 
be  made  upon  it.  To  this  law  the  prefident  or  promoter  him- 
felf  is  fubjebt ;  and  no  academift  is  allowed  to  publilli  any 
thing  againft  the  writings  of  another,  without  leave  from  the 
lociety, 


Several  other  Academies  of  Sciences  have  been  founded  itt 
Italy;  but,  for  want  of  being  fupported  by  princes,  did  no£ 
continue  long.  -  The  lofs  of  them,  however,  was  abundantly 
repaired  by  the  inftitutior.  of  others  ftill  lubfifting  ;  fuch  as, 
the  Academy  'of  Fi/annonici  at  Verona;  of  Iikovatri  at  Pa¬ 
dua,  where  a  learned  dilcourfe  on  the  origin  of  fprings  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Sig.  Vallifnieri,  fir  ft  profetfor  of  phyfic  in  the  uni- 
verlity  of  that  city,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed.  To 
the  Academy  of  the  Muti  de  Regia,  at  Modena,  the  fame  Sig, 
Vallifnieri  prefenfed  an  excellent  diicourfe  on  the  fcale  of  cre¬ 
ated  beings,  fince  inferted  in  his  hiftory  of  the  generation  of 
man  and  animals  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1721. 

F.  Merfenne  is  laid  to  have  given  the  firlt  idea  of  a  philo¬ 
fophical  Academy  in  France,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  by  the  conferences  of  naturalifts  and  mathemati¬ 
cians  occaiionaliy  held  at  his  lodgings ;  at  which  Gaflendi, 
Des  Cartes,  Hobbes,  Roberval,  Pafcal,  Blondel,  and  others, 
atlifted.  F.  Merfenne  propofed  to  each  certain  problems  to 
examine,  or  certain  experiments  to  be  made.  Thefe  private 
aflemblies  were  Succeeded  by  more  public  ones,  formed  by  Mr. 
Montmort,  and  Mr.  Thevenot,  the  celebrated  traveller.  The 
French  example  animated  feveral  Englithmen  of  diftinCtion 
and  learning  to  ereCt  a  kind  of  philofophical  academy  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  towards  the  clofe  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  adminiltration  j 
which,  after  the  Reftoration,  was  erected  into  a  Royal  Society. 
See  Society.  The  Englilh  example,  in  its  turn,  animated 
the  French.  Lewis  XIV.  in  1666,  affifted  by  the  counfels  of 
Mr.  Colbert,  founded  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  with 
a  fufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  charge  of  experiments,  and 
falaries  to  the  members. 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. — After  the  peace  of  the  Py¬ 
renees,  Lewis  XIV  being  defirous  of  eftablithing  the  arts, 
fciences,  and  literature,  upon  a  folid  foundation,  directed  M. 
Colbert  to  form  a  fociety  of  men  of  known  abilities  -and  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  different  branches,  who  fhould  meet  together 
under  the  king’s  protection,  and  communicate  their  relpective 
dilcoveries.  Accordingly  Mr.  Colbert,  having  conferred  with 
thofe  who  were  at  that  time  moft  celebrated  for  their  learn¬ 
ing,  refolved  to  form  a  fociety  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  conver- 
fant  in  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics,  to  join  to  them 
other  perfons  Bulled  in  hiftory  and  other  branches  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  along  with  thofe  who  were  entirely  engaged  in  what  are 
called  the  Belles  Ltttres,  grammar,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 
The  geometricians  and  natural  philofophers  were  ordered  to 
meet  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays,  in  a  great  hall  of  the  king’s 
library,  where  the  books  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofo¬ 
phy  were  contained ;  the  learned  in  Hiftory  to  aflemble  on 
Mondays  and  Thurfdays,  in  the  hall  where  the  books  of  hif¬ 
tory  were  contained  ;  and  the  clafs  of  Belles  Lettres  to  alfem- 
blc  on  Wcdnefdays  and  Fridays.  All  the  different  clalieswere 
likewile  ordered  to  meet  together  upon  the  firft  Thurfday  of 
every  month  ;  and,  by  their  relpeCtive  fecretaries,  make  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  foregoing  month. 

In  a  fhort  time,  however,  the  clafies  of  Hiftory,  Belles  Let¬ 
tres,  &c.  were  united  to  the  French  Academy,  which  was  ori¬ 
ginally  inftituted  for  the  improvement  and  refining  the  French 
language,  fo  that  the  Royal  Academy  contained  only  two 
claifes,  viz.  that  of  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics. 

In  year  1696  the  king,  by  a  proclamation  dated  the  26th 
of  January,  gave  this  Academy  a  new  form,  and  put  it  upon 
a  more-  relpeCtable  footing.  —  It  was  now  to  be  compofed  of 
four  kinds  of  members,  viz.  honorary, penfionary,  ajjbeiates,  and 
e/eves.  Thefe  laft  were  a  kind  of  pupils,  or  fcholars,  each  of 
whom  was  attached  to  one  of  the  penfionaries.  The  firft  clafs 
to  contain  ten  perions,  and  each  of  the  reft  twenty.  The  ho¬ 
norary  academifts  to  be  all  inhabitants  of  France;  the  pen¬ 
fionaries  all  to  refide  at  Paris  ;  eight  of  the  aflbeiates  allowed 
to  be  foreigners ;  and  the  eleves  all  to  live  at  Paris.  The  offi- 
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erers  to  be,  a  proficient  named  by  the  king,  out  of  the  clafs  of 
honorary  academills;  and  a  lecretary  and  trealurer,  to  be  per¬ 
petual.  Of  the  penfionaries,.  three  to  be  geometricians,  three 
aftrononiers,  three  mechanics,  three  an  atom  ids,  three  chcmifts. 
three  botanifts,  and  the  remaining  two  to  be  fecretary  and  trea¬ 
lurer.  Of  the  twelve  aflociates,  two  to  apply  them  lei  ves  to 
geometry,  two  to  botany,  and  two  to  chemiftry.  The  cleves 
to  apply  themfelvcs  to  the  fame  kind  of  fcience  with  the  pen¬ 
fionaries  they  were  attached  to ;  and  not  to  (peak,  except  when 
called  by  the  prefident.  No  regular  or  religious  to  be  admit¬ 
ted,  except  into  the  clafs  of  honorary  academills  ;  nor  any 
perfon  to  be  admitted  either  for  alTociate  or  penfionary,  unlels 
known  by  fome  confiderable  printed  work,  tome  machine,  or 
other  difeovery.  The  aflemblies  were  held  on  Wednefdays 
and  Saturdays,  unlefs  either  of  them  happened  to  be  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  then  the  aflembly  was  held  on  the  preceding  day. — 
To  encourage  the  members  to  purfue  their  labours,  the  king 
engaged  not  only  to  pay  the  ordinary  penfions,  but  even  to 
give  extraordinary  gratifications,  according  to  the  merit  of 
their  refpedlive  performances ;  furnithing  withal  the  expence 
■  of  the  experiments  and  other  enquiries  neceliary  to  be  made. 
If  any  member  gave  in  a  bill  of  charges  of  experiments  he  had 
made,  or  defired  the  printing  of  any  book,  and  brought  in  the 
charges  of  graving,  the  money  was  immediately  paid  by  the 
king,  upon  the  prelident’s  allowing  and  figning  the  bill.  So, 
if  an  anatomift  required  live  tortoifes,  for  in  (lance,  for  making 
experiments  about  the  heart,  &c.  as  many  as  he  pleafed  were 
brought  him  at  the  king’s  charge.  Their  motto  was,  Inxenit 
el  perfect  l . 

in  ihe  year  1716,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  made 
an  alteration  in  their  conllitution ;  augmenting  the  number  of 
borroraries,  and  of  alfociates  capable  of  being  foreigners,  to  12; 
admitting  regulars  among  luch  aflociates  ;  and  fuppreffing  the 
clafs  of  eleves,  as  it  appeared  to  be  attended  with  fome  incon¬ 
veniences,  particularly  that  of  making  too  great  an  inequality 
among  the  Academills,  and  being  productive  of  fome  mil'un- 
derftandings  and  animofities  among  the  members.  At  the  fame 
time  he  created  other  two  claifes ;  one  confiding  of  12  ad¬ 
juncts,  who,  as  well  as  the  alfociates,  were  allowed  a  delibera¬ 
tive  voice  in  matters  relative  to  fcience  ;  and  the  other  fix  free 
alfociates,  who  were  not  attached  to  any  particular  fcience,  nor 
obliged  to  purlue  any  particular  work. 

After  its  re-eftablifhment  in  1699,  this  Academy  was 
very  exa£l  in  publifhing,  every  year,  a  volume  containing 
either  the  works  of  its  own  members,  or  luch  memoirs  as  had 
been  compofed  and  read  to  the  Academy  during  the  courle  of 
that  year.  I’o  each  volume  is  prefixed  the  hiftory  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  or  an  extract  of  the  memoirs,  and,  in  general,  of  what¬ 
ever  has  been  read  or  faid  in  the  Academy  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
hiftory,  are  the  eulogiums  on  fuc.h  Academills  as  have  died 
that  year. — M.  Ilouille  de  Meftry,  counfellor  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  founded  two  prizes,  one  of  2500,  and  the  other  of 
2000  livres,  which  are  alternately  dillributed  by  the  parliament 
every  year  j  the  fubjedl  for  the  tirft  mult  relate  to  phyfical 
aftronomy,  and  thofs  for  the  latter  to  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce. 

Notwhhftanding  the  advantages  which  the  members  of  this 
Academy  enjoyed  over  others,  in  having  their  expences  defray- 
ed,  and  even  being  paid  for  their  time  and  attendance,  they  have 
fallen  under  fome  imputations,  particularly  that  of  plagiarilin. 

The  Trench  revolution,  however,  occafioned  this  Academy’ to 
be  new  modelled.  See  Institute. 

The  Royal  Society  at  Berlin  was  founded  in  1 700,  by  Fre¬ 
deric  II.  king  of  Prullia,  on  the  model  of  that  of  England, 
excepting  that,  befides  natural  knowledge,  it  likewile  compre- 
aends  the  Belles  Lettres.  In  1710  it  was  ordained  that  the 
irelident  (hall  be  one  of  the  counlellors  of  Hate,  and  nominal - 
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ed  by  the ‘king.  The  members  were  divided  into  four  claifes  ; 
the  fir  ft  for  profecuting  phyfies,  medicine,  and  chemiftry;  the 
lecoiid  for  mathematics,  aftronomy,  and  mechanics ;  the  third 
for  the  German  language  and  the  hiftory  of  the  country;  the 
fourth  for  oriental  learning,  particularly  as  it  may  concern  the 
propagation  of  the  gofpel  among  infidels.  Each  clafs  to  elect 
a  director  for  themfelves,  who  Hull  hold  his  poll  for  life.  The 
members  of  any  of  the  dalles  have  free  ad  million  into  the 
aflemblies  of  any  of  the  reft. 

The  great  promoter  of  this  inftitution  was  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Leibnitz,  who  accordingly  was  made  the  firlt  diredlor. 
The  firft  volume  of  their  Tranladtions  was  publiftied  in  1710, 
under  the  title  of  Mifcel/anca  Berolinenfia ;  and  though  they 
received  but  few  marks  of  the  royal  favour  fur  fome  time,  they 
continued  to  publifti  new  volumes  in  1723,  1727,  1734,' 
and  1740.  At  Jail,  however,  Frederic  III.  the  late  king  of  ' 
Prullia,  gave  new  vigour  to  this  Academy,  by  inviting  to  Ber¬ 
lin  luch  foreigners  as  were  moil  diftinguilhed  for  their  merit  in 
literature,  and  encouraged  his  fubjedts  to  profecute  the  lludy 
and  cultivation  of  the  Iciences  by  giving  ample  rewards;  and 
thinking  that  the  academy,  which  till  that  time  had  had  fome 
minifter  or  opulent  nobleman  for  its  prefident,  would  find  an 
advantage  in  having  a  man  ofietters  at  its  head,  he  conferred 
that  honour  on  M.  Maupertuis.  At  the  fame  time,  he  crave 
a  new  regulation  to  the  academy,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the- 
title  of  its  protestor. 

The  Academills  held  two  public  aflemblies  annually ;  one 
in  January,  on  the  late  king’s  birth-day ;  and  the  other  in 
May,  on  the  day  of  his  accellion  to  the  throne.  At  the  latter 
of  thefe  was  given,  as  a  prize,  a  gold  medal  of  50  ducats  value; 
the  lubjedt  f or  this  prize  is  fucceflively,  natural  philofophy, 
mathematics,  metaphyfics,  and  erudition. 

The  Imperial  Academy  at  Peterjburgh  was  projected  by 
Czar  Peter  the  Great,  who  had  taken  the  neceliary  meafures 
for  its  eftablifhmerit,  when  he  was  prevented  by  death  from 
putting  them  into  execution.  His  fuccellor,  the  Czarina  Ca¬ 
therine,  laboured  on  the  fame  plan  ;  and  in  a  thort  time  form¬ 
ed  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  academies  in  Europe,  compofed 
of  the  moll  confiderable  foreigners,  fome  of  them  lettlcd  at 
Peterlburgh.  The  memoirs  of  this  academy,  ;which  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Latin,  are  highly  valuable,  particularly  for  the  ma¬ 
thematical  part.  The  academy,  however,  was  in  a  very  lan- 
guilhing  condition,  when  the  Emprefs  Czarina  Elizabeth 
alcended  the  throne ;  but  that  princefs,  happily,  nammy 
Count  Ralomowfki  prefident,  he  gave  it  a  new  body  of-lla- 
tutes,  and  quickly  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  fplendour. 

The  building  .and  apparatus  of  this  academy  are  extraordi¬ 
nary,  there  being  a  fine  library,  obfervatory.  See.  It  partakes 
much  of  what  we  call  an  Univetfify  ;  having  regular  profef- 
fors  in  the  feveral  faculties,  who  read  ledlures  as  in  ourfehool*. 
The  ordinary  aflemblies  are  held  twice  a.-week,  and  public  or 
folemn  ones  thrice  a-year.  In  the  public  aflemblies  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  private  ones.  The 
academy  has  this  modeft  motto,  “  Paulatim." 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  called  the  Injlitute  of  Bologna, 
was  founded  by  Count  Marfigliin  1712,  for  the  cultivating  of 
phyfies,  mathematics,  medicine,  chemiftry,  and  natural  hiftory. 

Its  hiftory  is  written  by  M.  de  Limiers,  from  memoirs  furnilh- 
ed  by  the  founder  himfelf. 

VI.  Academies  of  Law  ;  as  that  famous  one  at  Beryta,  and 
that  of  the  Sitientes  at  Bologna. 

VII.  Academies  of  History  ;  as  the  Royal  Academy  of 
PortugueJ'e  Hiftory  at  Litbon.  This  academy  was  inltituted  by 
King  John  V.  in  1720.  It  confifts  of  a  diredlor,  four  cen- 
fors,  a  lecretary,- and  50  members;  to  each  of  which  isallign- 
ed  fome  part  ol  the  ecclefiaftical  or  civil  hiftory  of  the  nation, 
which  he  is  to  treat  either  in  Latin  or  Portuguele,  In  the 
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•  fchureh-hiftory  of  each  diooefe,  the  prelates,  fynods,  councils, 
'churches,  monafteries,  academies,  perfons  illustrious  for  ianc- 
Aity  or  learning,  places  famous  for  miracles  or  relics,  muft  be 
di ft in£tly  related  in  twelve  chapters.  The  civil  hiftory  com- 
prifes  the  IranlaCtions  of  the  kingdom  from  the  government 
of  the  Romans  down  to  the  prefent  time.  The  members 
who  retide  in  the  country  are  obliged  to  make  collections  and 
extraCts  out  of  all  the  regi tiers,  See.  where  they  live.  Their 
meetings  to  he  once  in  fifteen  days. 

A  medal  was  ltruck  by  this  academy,  -in  honour  of  their 
prince  :  the  front,  of  which  was  his  effigy,  with  the  infeription 
Johannes  V.  Lvfdanorum  Hex-  and,  on  the  reverie,  the  fame 

-  prince  is  reprelented  Handing,  and  railing  Hiftory  almoft  pro¬ 
strate  before  him,  with  the  legend  Iiifioria  Rtfurges.  Under¬ 
neath  are  the  following  words  in  abbreviature :  RLGia  ACAD- 
emia  HISToriae  LUSITanae,  INSTITuta  VI.  Idas  Decem- 

-bris  MDCCXX. 

VIII. .Academies  of  Anti&uittes;  as  that  at  Cortona  in 
‘Italy,  and  at  Upfal  in  Sweden.  The  firft  is  defigned  for  the 
ftudy  of  Hetrurian  antiquities ;  the  other  for  illufirating  the 
northern  languages,  and  the  antiquities  of  Sweden,  in  which 
notable  difcoVeries  have  been  made  by  it.  The  head  of  the 
'Hetrurian  Academy  is  called  Lucomon,  by  which  the  ancient 
governors  of  the  country  were  diflinguilhed.  One  of  their 
Taws  is  to  give  audience  to  poets  only  one  day  in  the  year  ; 
another  is  to  fix  their  fefTions,  and  impofe  a  tax -of  a  diilerta- 

-  tion  on  each  member  in  his  turn. 

The  Academy  of  Medals  and  Infcriptions  at -Paris  was  fet  on 
foot  by  M.  Colbert,  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV.  in 
1663,  for  the  ftudy  and  explanation  of  ancient  monuments, 
and  perpetuating  great  and  memorable  events,  cfpeeially  thofe 
of  the  French  monarchy,  by  coins,  relievos,  infcriptions,  Ac. 
The  number  of  members  at  firth  was  confined  to  ‘four  or  five, 
cholen  out  of  thofe  of  the  French  Academy  ;  who  met  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  Colbert,  from  whom  they  received  his  majefiy’s 
orders.  T  he  days  of  their  meetings  were  not  determined  ;  but 
generally  they  met  on  Wednefdays,  efpecially  in  the  winter 
feafon  :  but,  in  1691,  the  king  having  given  the  infpeCtion  of 
this  academy  to  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  comptroller-general, 
See.  he  fixed  their  meetings  on  Tueldays  and  Saturdays. 

By  a  new  regulation,  dated  the  16th  of  July,  1701,  the  aca¬ 
demy  was  compoled  of  ten  honorary  members  ;  ten  offociates, 
each  of  whom  had  two  declarative  voices  ;  ten  pcnjionarics  ; 
and  ten  dices,  or  pupils.  They  then  met  every  Tuefday  and 
Wednefday,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  had  two 
public  meetings  yearly,  one  the  day,  after  Martinmas  and  the 

-  other  the  1 6th  atter  Falter.  The  clafs  of  e/lves  has  been  fup- 
pv*fted,  and  united  to  the  aflbeiates.  The  king  nominates 
their  prefident  and  vice-prefident  yearly;  but  their  fecretary 
and  treafurer  art  perpetual.  The  reft  arechofen  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  themfelves,  agreeably  to  the  confutations  on  that  behalf 
given  them. 

One  of  the  firft  undertakings  of  this  academy  was  to  com- 
pofe,  by  means  of  medals,  a  connected  hiftory  of  the  principal 
^events  of  Lewis  XIV.’s  reign  :  but  in  this  defign  they  met 
with  great  difficulties,  and  of  conlequcnce  it  was  interrupted 
for  many  years ;  but  at  length  it  was  completed  down  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

In  this  celebrated  work,  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  academy 
■itlelf  was  not  forgot.  The  medal  on  this  fubjetft  reprefents 
Mercury  fitting,  and  writing  with  an  antique  ftylus  on  a  table 
-of  brafs ;  he  leans  with  his  left  hand  upon  an  urn  full  of  me¬ 
dals,  and  at  his  feet  are  feveral  others  placed  upon  a  card  :  the 
-legend,  Rennn  geftarum  Jides ;  and  on  the  exergue,  Academia 
regia  inferiptionum  et  numifmatvm,  inftituta  M.DC.LXIII.  fig- 
.nifying  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medals  and  Infcriptions, 
bounded  in  1663,  ought  to  give  to  future  ages  a  faithful  tefti- 


mony  of  ail  great  actions.  Befides  this  work,  wfe  have  feveral 
volumes  of  their  memoirs  ;  and  their  hiftory,  written  and 
-continued  by  their  lecretaries. 

IX.  Academics  of  Belles  Lettres,  are  thofe  wherein  elo¬ 
quence  and  poetry  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Thefe  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  Italy,  and  not  uncommon  in  other  countries. 

The  Academy  ofUmidi  at  Florence  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  progrds  of  the  fciences  by  the  excellent  Italian  tranfla- 
tions  given,  by  fome  of  its  members,  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  hiftorians.  Their  chief  attention  is  to  the  Italian  poetry, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  applied  themfelves  to  the  po- 
liftfing  of  their  language,  which  produced  the  Acadany  La 
■Crufca. 

The  Academy  of  Ilumorifts, UmoriJH,  had  its  origin  at  Rome 
from  the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  Marcini,  a  Roman  gentleman ; 
at  which  feveral  perfons  of  rank  were  guefts ;  and,  it  being 
carnival  time,  to  give  the  ladies  fome  diverfion,  they  betook 
themfelves  to  the  reciting  of  verfes,  lonr.ets,  fpeeches,  firft  ex 
tempore,  and  afterwards  premeditately  ;  which  gave  them  the 
denomination  of  Belli  Iiumori.  After  fome  experience,  coming 
more  and  more  into  the  tafte  of  thefe  exerciles,  they  refolvcd 
to  form  an  Academy  of  Belles  Lettrcs  ;  and  changed  the  title 
of  Belli  Iiumori  for  that  of  Humorifti ;  choofing  for  their  device 
a  cloud,  which,  after  being  formed  of  exhalations  from  the 
fait  waters  of  the  ocean,  returns  in  a  gentle  tweet  ffiower ; 
with  this  motto  from  Lucretius,  Red  it  agndne  dulci. 

In  1690,  the  Acadany  of  Arcadi  was  cftablilhed  at  Rome, 
•for  reviving  the  ftudy  of  Poetry  and  of  the  Belles  Iettres.  Be¬ 
fides  moil  of  the  politer  wits  of  both  fexes  in  Italy,  this  aca¬ 
demy  comprehends  many  princes,  cardinals,  and  other  ecclefi- 
aftics ;  and,  to  avoid  difputes  about  pre-eminence,  all  appear 
malked  after  the  manner  of  Arcadian  fhepherds.  Within  ten 
years  from  its  firft  eftabliftiment,  the  number  of  Acadcmijls 
amounted  to  fix  hundred.  They  hold  aflemblies  feven  times 
a-)'ear,  in  a  mead  or  grove,  or  in  the  gardens  of  fome  noble¬ 
man  of  diftindtion.  Six  of  thefe  meetings  are  employed  in 
the  recitation  of  poems  and  verfes  of  the  Arcadi  refiding  at 
Rome ;  who  read  their  own  compofitions  ;  except  ladies  and 
cardinals,  who  are  allowed  to  employ  others.  The  feventh 
meeting  is  fet  apart  for  the  compofitions  of  foreign  or  abfent 
members. 

This  academy  is  governed  by  a  Cuftos,  who  reprefents  the 
whole  fociety,  and  is  chofen  every  four  years,  with  a  power  of 
eledting  12  others  yearly  for  his  affirtance.  Under  thefe  are 
two  fub-cuftodes,  one  vicar  or  pro-cultos,  and  four  deputies  or 
fuperintendants,  annually  chofen.  The  laws  of  the  fociety  are 
immutable,  and  bear  a  near  refcmblance  to  the  ancient  model. 

There  are  five  manners  of  electing  members.  The  firft  is 
by  acclamation.  This  is  ufed  when  lbvereign  princes,  cardi¬ 
nals,  and  ambaftadors  of  kings,  defire  to  be  admitted ;  and 
the  votes  are  then  given  viva  voce.  The  lecond  is  called 
numeration.  This  was  introduced  in  favour  of  ladies  and  aca¬ 
demical  colonies,  where  the  votes  are  taken  privately.  The 
third,  reprejentation ,  was  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  colonies  and 
univerfities,  where  the  young  gentry  are  bred  ;  who  have  each 
a  privilege  of  recommending  one  or  two  members  privately  to 
be  ballotted  for.  The  fourth, fur  rogation,  whereby  new  mem¬ 
bers  are  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  dead  or  expelled.  The 
laft,  dcjlination,  whereby,  when  there  is  no  vacancy  of  mem¬ 
bers,  perfons  of  poetical  merit  have  the  title  of  Arcadi  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them,  till  fuch  time  as  a  vacancy  ftiall  happen. 
All  the  members  of  this  body,  at  their  admiffion,  aflume  new 
paftoral  names,  in  imitation  of  the  fhepherds  of  Arcadia.  The 
academy  has  feveral  colonies  of  Arcadi  in  different  cities  of 
Italy,  who  are  all  regulated  after  the  fame  manner. 

X.  Academies  of  Languages  5  called,  by  fome.  Gramma • 
deal  Academies ;  as. 
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The  Academy  della  Crufca  at  Florence,  famous  for  its  voca¬ 
bulary  of  the  Italian  tongue,  was  formed  in  1582,  but  fcarce 
heard  of  before  the  year  1  584,  when  it  became  noted  for  a 
difpute  between  Talfo  and  feveral  of  its  members.  Many  au¬ 
thors  confound  this  with  the  Florentine  academy.  The  dif- 
ctfurfes  which  Toricelli/the  celebrated  dii’ciple  of  Galileo,  de¬ 
livered  in  the  affemblies,  concerning  levity,  the  wind,  the  power 
of  percuffion,  mathematics,  and  military  architecture,  are  a 
proof  that  thefe  academifts  applied  themfelves  to  things  as 
well  as  words. 

The  Academy  of  Friictifcri  had  its  rife  in  161 7,  at  an  aflem- 
bly  of  feveral  princes  and  nobility  of  the  country,  who  met  - 
with  a  defign  to  refine  and  perfect  the  German  tongue.  It 
ftourifhed  long  under  the  direction  of  princes  of  the  empire, 
who  were  always  chofen  prefidents.  In  1668  the  number  of 
members  arofe  to  upwards  of  900.  It  was  prior  in  time  to 
the  French  academy,  which  only  appeared  in  1629,  ai!<t  was 
not  eftablifhed  into  an  academy  before  the  year  1635.  Its 
hiftory  is  written  in  the  German  tongue,  by  George  Neu- 
rnarck. 

The  French  Academy,  which  had  its  rife  from  a  meeting  of 
men  of  letters  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Conrart,  in  1629.  In  1635 
it  was  erected  into  an  academy,  by  Cardinal  Richlieu,  for  re¬ 
fining  and  afcertaining  the  French  language  and  flyle. — The 
number  of  its  members  was  limited  to  40  ;  out  of  whom  a  di¬ 
rector,  chancellor,  and  fecretary,  were  to  be  cholen  :  the  two 
former  held  their  poft  for  two  months,  the  latter  perpetual. 
The  members  of  this  academy  enjoyed  feveral  privileges  and 
immunities,  among  which  was  that  of  not  being  obliged  to  an- 
l'wer  before  any  court  but  that  of  the  king’s  houfhold.  They 
met  three  times  a-week  in  the  Louvre  ;  at  breaking  up,  forty' 
fdver  medals  were  diftributed  among  them,  having  on  one  fide 
the  King  of  France’s  head,  and  on  the  reverfe,  Protetieur  dc 
V Academie,  with  laurel,  and  this  motto,  A  Vlmmortaliti.  Byr 
this  diftribution,  the  attendance  of  the  Academifts  was  fecured, 
thofe  who  were  prefent  receiving  the  Surplus  otherwife  intended 
for  the  abfent.  To  elect  or  expel  a  member,  at  leaf!  eighteen 
were  required  ;  nor  could  any  be  chofen  unlefs  he  petitioned 
for  it :  by  this  expedient,  the  affront  of  refufals  from  perfons 
eleCted  was  avoided.  Religious  were  not  admitted  ;  nor  could 
any  nobleman,  or  perfon  of  diflinCtion,  be  admitted  on  another 
footing  than  as  a  man  of  letters.  None  have  been  expelled, 
except  for  bafe  and  difhonelt  practices  ;  and  there  are  but  two 
inftances  of  fuch  expulfions,  the  firft  of  M.  Granier  for  refuting 
to  return  a  depofit,  the  other  of  the  Abbe  Furetierre  for  pla¬ 
giarism — The  defign  of  this  academy  was  to  give  not  only  rules, 
but  examples,  of  good  writing.  They  began  with  making 
fpeeches  on  fubjeCts  taken  at  pleafure,  about  twenty  of  which 
were  printed.  They  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  their  firft  inflitution;  it  being  two  years  before  the 
patents  granted  by  the  king  would  be  regiftered.  They  have 
been  feverely  fatyrized,  and  their  ftyle  has  been  ridiculed  as  ener¬ 
vating  inflead  of  refining  the  French  language.  They  are  alfo 
charged  with  having  forfeited  the  world  by  flattery,  and  hav¬ 
ing  exhaufled  all  the  topics  of  panegyric  in  praife  of  their 
founder;  it  having  been  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  member, 
at  his  admiflion,  to  make  a  fpe-ech  in  praife  of  the  King,  the 
Cardinal,  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  and  the  perfon  in  whole  place 
he  was  eleCted.  The  mod  remarkable  work  of  this  academy 
is  a  dictionary  of  the  French  tongue  ;  which,  after  50  years 
fpent  in  fettling  the  words  and  phrafes  to  be  11  fed  in  writing, 
was  at  laft  publifhed  in  1694. 

The  Royal  Spanijh  Academy  at  Madrid  held  its  firft  meeting 
in  July,  1713,  in  the  palace  of  its  founder,  the  Duke  d’Efca- 
lona.  It  confided  at  firft  of  eight  acadernids,  including  the- 
duke;  to  which  number  14  others  were  afterwards  added,  the 
founder  being  chofen  prelident  or  director.  In  1714  the 
Von.  X. 


king  granted  them  his  confirmation  and  protection.  Their 
device  is  a  crucible  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  with  this  motto, 
Limpia,  Fya,  y  da  Ffplcndor — “It  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives 
brightnefs.”  The  number  of  members  is  limited  to  24  ;  the 
Duke  d’  Efcalona  to  be  diredor  for  life,  but  his  fucceflors 
chofen  yearly,  and  the  fecretary  to  be  perpetual.  Their  objeCt, 
as  marked  out  by  the  royal  declaration,  was  to  cultivate  and 
improve  the  national  language :  they  were  to  begin  with  drool¬ 
ing  carefully  fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  have  been  ufed  by  the 
bed  Spanifh  writers  ;  noting  the  low,  barbarous,  or  obfolete 
ones;  and  compofing  a  dictionary  wherein  thele  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  former. 

XI.  Academies  of  Dancing ;  as  that  once  erected  by  Lewis 
XIV.  with  privileges  above  all  the  reft. 

XII.  Academies  oj  Painting :  as  the  ci-devant  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Paris.  This  took  its  rife  from  "the 
difputes  that  happened  between  the  mafter  painters  and  fculp- 
tors  in  that  capital;  in  confeq nence  of  which,  M.  Le  Brun, 
Sarazin,  Corneille,  and  others  of  the  king’s  painters,  formed  a 
defign  of  inftituting  a  particular  academy  ;  and,  having  pre- 
fented  a  petition  to  the  king,  obtained  an  arret,-  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1648.  In  the  beginning  of  1655  they  obtained,  from, 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  a  brevet,  and  letters  patent,  which  were  re- 
giilered  in  parliament  ;  in  gratitude  for  which  favour,  they 
chole  the  cardinal  for  their  protebtor,  and  the  chancellor  for 
their  vice-protebtor.  In  1663,  by  means  of  M.  Colbert,  they 
obtained  a  penfion  of  4000  livres.  The  academy  confided  of  a 
protebtor,  a  vice-protebtor,  a  diredor,  a  chancellor,  four  rec¬ 
tors,  adjunds  to  the  ledors,  a  treafurer,  four  profeffors,  one 
of  which  was  profeflbr  of  anatomy,  and  another  of  geometry  ; 
feveral  adjunbts  and  counfellors,  an  hiftoriographer,  a  fecre¬ 
tary,  and  two  ufhers. 

The  Academy  of  Painting  held  a  public  aflemblv  every  day 
for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  to  which  the  painters  reforted 
either  to  defign  or  to  paint,  and  where  the  fculptors  modelled 
after  a  naked  perfon.  There  were  1 2  profeffors,  each  of  whom 
kept  the  fchool  for  a  month  ;  and  there  were  12  adjunds  to 
fupply  them  in  cafe  of  need.  The  proreifor  upon  duty  placed 
the  naked  man  as  he  thought  proper,  and  fet  him  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  attitudes  every  week.  This  they  called  Jetting  the  model. 
In  one  week  of  the  month  he  fets  two  models  together,  which 
was  called  fetting  the  group.  The  paintings  and  models  made 
after  this  model,  were  called  academics,  or  academy-figures. 
They  had  likewife  a  woman  who  flood  for  a  model  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  fchool.  Every  three  months,  three  prizes  for  defign  were 
diflributed  among  the  eleves  or  difciples  ;  two  others  for  paint¬ 
ing,  and  two  for  fculpture,  every  year. 

There  was  alfo  an  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  See.  at 
Rome,  effablifhed  by  Lewis  XIV.  wherein  thole  who  had 
gained  the  annual  prize  at  Paris  were  entitled  to  be  three  years 
entertained' at  the  king’s  expence,  for  their  further  improve¬ 
ment. 

XIII.  Academies  of  Architecture  ;  as  that  eftablifhed 
by  M.  Colbert  in  1671,  confiding  of  a  company  of  fkilful  ar¬ 
chitects,  under  the  direction  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the  build¬ 
ings. 

XIV.  Academies  of  Politics  ;  as  that  at  Paris,  which  con¬ 
fided  of  fix  perfons,  who  met  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  chamber 
where  the  papers  relating  to  foreign  affairs  were  lodged.  But 
this  academy  proved  of  little  fervice,  as  the  kings  of  France 
were  unwilling  to  trull  any  but  their  mini  tiers  with  the  in¬ 
spection  of  foreign  affairs. 

ACALANDRA,  a  town  of  Lurania,  un  the  other  dde  the 
Appennine  (Strabo) ;  now  Salandra,  in  the  Bafilicata,  on  the 
river  Acalandrus. 

ACAM ANTIS,-  the  ancient  name  of  the  illand  Cyprus, 
taken  from  one  of  its  promontories, Situate’  to  the  weft, 
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AG  AM  AS,  foil  of  Thefeus,  followed  the  reft  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  princes  to  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  and  was  deputed,  with  Di- 
omedes,  to  the  Trojans,  in  order  to  get  Helen  reftored.  Lao- 
dice,  Priam’s  daughter,  fell  in  love  with  him,  ftole  a  night  with 
him,  and  had  a  fon  by  him,  called  Munitus.  He  was  one  of 
the  heroes  who  concealed  themfelves  in  the  wooden  horle.  One 
of  the  tribes  of  Athens  was  called  Acamantides  from  him,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  oracle.  He  founded  a  city  in  Phrygia 
Major,  called  Acamuntium ;  and  made  war  againlt  the  Solyms. 

ACAMBOU,  or  Actuamboe,  a  country  of  Africa,  and  one 
of  the  mod  powerful  kingdoms  on  the coaft  of  Guinea.  The 
country  is  populous,  and  the  commerce  confulerable  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  brave,  and  fond  of  war,  inclined  to  rapine,  and  cruel. 
Cong,  about  20.  W.  Greenwich.  Lat.  6.  N. 

ACANTKOS  (Encycl.),  a  town  of  Egypt,  near  which  was 
fhewn  Xerxes’s  ditch,  of  feven  ffadia,  in  order  to  feparate 
mount  Athos  from  the  continent,  and  convey  bis  fhips,  with¬ 
out  doubling  Athos,  into  the  Singitic  Bay.  Acanthus  is  alfo  a 
■town  of  Epirus. 

ACANTHUS  (Encycl.),  bears-breech.  There  are  live 
Mpccies.  1.  The  mollis,  or  common  bear’s-breech,  a  native  of 
Italy,  is  the  fort  that  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  is  luppofed  to  be 
the  mollis  acanthus  of  Virgil  :  the  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  fa¬ 
mous  for  having  given  rife  to  the  capital  of  the  Corinthian  pil¬ 
lars.  2.  The J'pinoJ'us,  or  prickly  bear’s-breech  ;  the  leaves  of 
which  are  deeply  jagged  in  very  regular  order,  and  each  leg- 
ment  is  terminated  with  a  (harp  lpine,  as  are  alfo  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves  and  the  empalement  of  the  flower,  which 
renders  it  troublel'orne  to  handle  them.  3.  Ilicijohvs,  or 
lhrubby  bear’s-breech,  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  It 
is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  which  rifes  about  four  feet  high  ;  and  is 
divided  into  many  branches,  garniflied  with  leaves  like  thole 
of  the  common  holly,  and  armed  with  lpines  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  :  the  flowers  are  white,  and  fliaped  like  thole  of  the  com¬ 
mon  acanthus,  but  fmaller.  4.  The  nigra,  or  Portugal  bear’s- 
breech,  with  fmooth  finuated  leaves  of  a  livid  green  colour, 
was  difeovered  in  Portugal  by  Dr.  Jullieu  of  the  royal  garden 
at  Paris.  5.  The  middle  bear’s-breech,  with  entire  leaves, 
having  fpines  on  their  border,  is  luppoled  to  be  the  acanthus 
of  Diofcorides. 

They  are  all  perennial  plants.  The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies 
may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  by  off-fets  from  the  roots. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fit  h  forts,  are  propagated  only  by  feeds  ; 
which,  as  they  do  not  ripen  in  Europe,  mull  be  obtained  from  . 
the  pla£ts  in  which  they  grow  naturally  :  the  plants  are  lb  ten¬ 
der,  that  they  cannot  be  preferved  out  of  the  ftove  in  this 
country. 

Acanthus  is  likewife  ufed  by  Theophraftus  as  a  fynonime 
of  the  acacia. 

ACANUS,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  carduus  cafa-bonae  of 
Linnaeus.  See  Carduus. 

AC  ARNANIA,  the  firft  country  of  Free  Greece,  or  Greece 
Proper,  bounded  on  the  welt  by  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  and  fe- 
parated  from  dEtolia  by  the  river  Achelous  on  the  call,  and 
by  the  Sinus  Ambracius  from  Epirus.  The  people  were  called 
Acamancs ,  denoting  perlbns  unfhorn  :  other  Etolians,  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Achelous,  being  called  Curetcs  (Homer),  from  be¬ 
ing  thorn.  According  to  Lucian,  they  were  noted  for  effe¬ 
minacy  and  incontinence  ;  hence  the  proverb,  Porce/lus  Acar- 
nanhts.  This  country  was  famous  for  an  excellent  breed  of 
.  horles;  fo  that  is  a  proverbial  laying  for  a 

thing  excellent  in  its  kind.  It  is  now  called  la  Carma  and  il 
Dejpotato. 

ACARON,  or  Accahon  (Encycl.),  a  town  of  Paleftine. 
It  was  the  boundary  of  the  Philifiin.es  to  the  north;  flood  at 
feme  diftance  from  the  fea,  near  Bethlhemefh ;  and  was  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  idol  of  Eaalzebub. 


ACARUS  (Encycl,),  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging  to  the 
order  of  aptera.  The  delcription  of  a  few  of  the  molt 
remarkable  we  here  introduce.  1 .  The  firo ,  or  cheefe-mite,  a 
very  minute  fpecies,  al  ready -defenbecT.  2.  The  fangvifugus. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  is  crenated,  the  fcutellum  is 
oval  and  yellowifh,  and  the  beak  is  trifid.  It  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  flicks  lb  fafl  on  the  legs  of  travellers,  fucking 
their  blood,  that  they  can  hardly  be  extracted.  3.  The  tela - 
rius,  is  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour.  It  has  a  fmall  fling  or 
weapon,  with  which  it  wounds  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  occa- 
fions  them  to  fold  backward.  They  are  very  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  autumn,  inclofed  in  the  folded  leaves  of  the 
iiine-tree.  4.  The  exu/cerans ,  or  iteh-acarus,  is  a  very  imall 
fpecies  :  its  bodv  is  of  a  figure  approaching  to  oval,  and  lo- 
bated  ;  the  head  is  fmall  and  pointed ;  its  colour  is  whitifh, 
but  it  has  two  dufky  femicircular  lines  on  the  back.  It  has 
long  fetaceous  legs,  but  the  two  firftare  ihort.  It  is  found  in 
the  puflules  of  the  itch  :  authors  in  general  have  fuppofed 
that  it  caufes  that  dileal'e ;  but  il  this  were  fo,  it  would  be 
found  more  univerfally  in  thofe  puflules.  It  is  more  probable 
that  thefe  only  make  a  proper  nidus  for  it.  5.  1  he  batatas , 
is  of  a  blood-colour,  and  a  little  rough ;  the  fore  pair  of  legs 
are  as  long  as  the  body.  It  inhabits  the  potatoes  of  Surinam. 
6.  Ihe  oiinus,  or  (beep  tick,  has  a  flat  body,  of  a  roundiih 
flgure,  but  lomewhat  approaching  to  oval,  and  of  a  yellowilh 
white  colour,  and  has  a  Angle  large  round  fpot  on  the  back  : 
the  anus  is  vifible  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  the  thorax  is 
fcarce  confpicuous ;  the  head  is  very  fmall  and  black;  the. 
mouth  is  bifid  :  the  antennae  are  of  a  clavated  figure,  and  of. 
the  length  of  the  l'nout ;  the  legs  are  Ihort  and  black.  It  is- 
common  on  (heep,  and  its  excrements  ftain  the  wool  green  : 
it  will  live  in  the  wool  many  months  after  it  is  (horn  from  the 
animal.  7.  The  coleoptraturum,  or  acarus  of  inledfs,  is.  ex¬ 
tremely  minute;  its  body  is  round,  reddifli,  and  covered 
with  a  firm  and  hard  fkin  ;  the  head  is  very  imall,  the  neck 
fcarce  vifible  ;  the  legs  are  moderately  long,  the  anterior  pair 
longer  than  the  others  ;  it  has  a  whitenefs  about  the  anus.  It 
is  frequent  on  the  bodies  of  many  infeHs.,  which  it  infects,  as- 
the  loule  does  others ;  it  runs  very  fwilily  :  the  humble-bee, 
and  many  other  of  the  larger  infects,  are  continually  infelted 
with  it ;  but  none  fo  much  as  the  common  black  beetle,  which 
has  thence  been  called  the  louly  beetle.  8.  The  baccarum ,  or 
fcarlet  tree-mite,  is  a  fmall  fpecies :  its  body  is  roundiih,  and 
the  back  not  at  all  flatted,  as  it  is  in  many  others;  the  fkin. 
is  fmooth,  fhining,  and  glolly  ;.  and  the  whole  animal  ieems 
diftended,  and  ready  to  burit ;  the  colour  is  a  bright  red,  but. 
a, little  dufkier  on  the  fides  than  elfewbere:  the  head  is  very 
fmall,  and  the  legs  Ihort ;  there  is  on  each  fide  a  fmall  dufky 
ipot  near  the  thorax,  and  a  few  hairs  grow  from  different 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  very  common  on  trees,  particularly 
on  the  currant,  on  the  fruit  of  which  we  frequently  fee  it  run¬ 
ning.  9.  The  longiconms,  or  red  ffone-acarus,  is  very  Imall, 
3.nd  of  a  bright  red  colour  :  the  body  is  round,  and  diffended  ; 
the  head  is  very  fmall,  and  pointed  ;  the  legs  are  moderately, 
long,  and  of  a  paler  red  than  the  body.;. the  antennae  are 
much  longer  than  in  any  other  fpecies.  It  is  frequent  about 
old  ftone-walls  and  on  rocks,  and  runs  very  nimbly.  10.  The 
aquations  is  a  fmall  fpecies  :  the  body  is  of  a  figure  approach¬ 
ing  to  an  oval,  ar.d  the  back  appears  deprefled  :  it  is  of  a 
bright  and  ftrong  fcarlet  colour.  The  head  is  fmall ;  the 
legs  are  moderately  long  and  firm,  and  are  of  a  paler  red  than 
the  body.  It  is  common  in  lhallow  waters,  where  it  runs  very 
Iwiftly  along  the  bottom.  1 1,  The  ho/ojtriccus  is  a  Imall  fpe¬ 
cies  :  its  body  is  roundiih,  but  a  little  approaching  to  oval ; 
the  back  fomewhat  deprefled:  it  is  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour, 
and  covered  with  a  velvety  down.  The  head  is  very  Imall; 
the  eyes  are  two,  and  very  fmall ;  the  legs  are  ihort  and  ot  a 
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paler  red,  and  there  is  a  fmall  black  fpot  near  the  infertion  of 
the  anterior  ones.  It  is  very  common  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  fometimes  on  herbs  and  among  bay.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  poifonous,  if  fvvallowed  ;  but  vve  do  not  feem  to 
have  any  certain  account  of  fuch  an  effect,  is.  The  longippcs 
(PI.  9.)  is  the  largeft  of  the  acarus  kind  :  its  body  is  roundilh, 
of  a  dufky  brown  on  the  back,  with  a  dufkier  fpot  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  figure  near  the  middle  of  it ;  the  belly  is  whitifh  ;  the 
legs  are  extremely  long  and  (lender.  On  the  back  part  of 
the  head  there  (lands  a  little  eminence,  which  has  on  it  a  kind 
of  double  creft,  formed  as  it  were  of  a  number  of  minute 
fpines :  the  eyes  are  fmall  and  black,  and  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  very  common  in  our  paftures,  towards  the  end  of 
fummer.  Ray  and  Litter  call  it  araneus  crujlatus  longippcs ; 
Mouftet,  araneus  longpipes  ■,  and,  notwithftanding  its  having 
but  two  eyes,  it  has  been  almoft  univerfally  ranked  among  the 
fpiders. 

ACASTUS,  in  claffic  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Pclias  king  of 
Thelfaly,  and  one  of  the  mod  famous  hunters  of  his  time, 
married  Hippolyta,  who  falling  defperately  in  love  with  Peleus 
her  fon-in-law,  and  he  refufing  to  gratify  her  willies, (he  accul'ed 
him  to  her  hulband  of  a  rape  ;  on  which  he  (lew  them  both. 

ACATALUS,  the  juniper  berry. 

ACATASTATOS,  inconjlautj  is  an  ancient  phyfical  term, 
applied  to  irregular  fevers,  whofe  paroxylms  are  uncertain,  and 
which  are  indicated  by  frequent  changes  in  the  urine.  It  is 
likewife  applied  to  thofe  (hivering  fits  in  fevers,  which  have 
no  conllant  return ;  and  to  turbid  urine,  that  depofits  no  regu¬ 
lar  fediment. 

ACAULOSE,  or  Acaulous,  is  applied,  by  botanifts,  to 
thofe  plants  which  have  no  proper  Item,  or  caulis. 

AC  BAB,  in  natural  hidory,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  illands  to  a  bird,  very  like  our  common  hen, 
which  is  very  frequently  wild  among  them.  It  lives  on  rice, 
and  other  vegetables,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  mifehief ;  but 
is  (hort-winded,  and  does  not  tly  well,  fo  that  it  is  eafdy  de- 
ftroyed. 

ACBAR,  the  name  of  an  idol  of  enormous  fize,  which  the 
Arabians  arefaid  formerly  to  have  worfhipped.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  Mahomet  redrained  them  from  this  fpecies  of 
idolatry.  Hyde’s  Diff.  vol.  i.  p.  357. 

ACCASD1R,  a  name  given  to  a  metal  which  we  call  Tin. 

ACCEDONES.  See  Accendones,  below. 

ACCENDONES  ( Encycl .).  See  Gladiatoh.  The  or¬ 
thography  of  the  word  is  conteded  :  the  firlt  edition  of  Ter- 
tullion,  by  Rhenanus,  has  it  accedoncs ;  an  ancient  manu- 
feript,  accendones.  Aquinas  adheres  to  the  former,  Pitifcus 
to  the  latter.  The  origin  of  the  word,  fuppofmg  it  accendones, 
is  from  accendo,  I  kindle ;  fuppofing  it  accedoncs,  from  acccdo, 
I  accede,  am  added  to.  The  former  places  their  didinguiffi- 
ing  character  in  enlivening  the  combat  by  their  exhortations 
and  fuggedions  ;  the  latter  fuppofes  them  to  be  much  the  fame 
with  what  among  us  are  called  Jeconds,  among  the  Italians  fa¬ 
te  out ;  excepting  that  thefe  latter  only  (band  by  to  fee  the  laws 
of  the  (word  duly  obferved,  without  intermeddling  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  or  indru&ion. 

ACCENSI  [Encycl  ).  Vegetius  calls  thefe  fupcrnumcrarii 
legionum.  Cato  calls  them  ferentarii,  in  regard  they  furnidicd 
thofe  engaged  in  battle  with  weapons,  drink,  &c.  Though 
Nonnius  fuggeds  another  reafon  of  that  appellation,  viz.  be- 
caufe  they  fought  with  (tones,  (lings,  and  weapons  quee  Jer- 
runtur,  fuch  as  are  thrown,  not  carried  in  the  hand.  They 
were  fometimes all'o  called  velites,  and  t'f/a  A,  becaufe  they  fought 
clothed,  but  not  in  armour  5  fometimes  adfcripticii ,  and  ad- 
Jbriptivi;  fometimes  rorarii.  The  accenfi,  Livy  obferves,  were 
placed  at  the  rear  of  the  army,  becaufe  no  great  matter  was 


expedit'd  from  them  :  they  were  taken  out  of  the  fifth  clafs  of 
citizens. 

ACCENT,  in  mufic  {Encycl.).  Every  bar  or  meafure  is 
divided  into  accented  and  unaccented  parts.  The  accented 
parts  are  the  principal  -r  being  thofe  intended  chiefly  to  move 
and  affebt :  it  is  on  thefe  the  fpirit  of  the  mnfle  depends.  The 
beginning  and  middle,  or  the  beginning  of  the  firlt  half  of  the 
bar,  and  of  the  latter  half  of  it,  in  common  time  ;  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  three  notes  in  triple  time,  are  always  the  ac¬ 
cented  parts  of  the  mealurCs. 

In  coramofl  time,  the  firfl;  and  third  crotchet  of  the  bar  are 
on  the  accented  part  of  the  meafure.- — In  triple  time,  where 
the  notes  always  go  by  three  and  three,  that  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  every  three  is  always  unaccented;  the  firfl:  and  iad 
accented.  But  the  accent  in  the  firfl  is  fo  much  Itronger,  that 
in  many  cafes  the  lalt  is  accounted  as  if  it  had  no  accent.  The 
harmony  is  always  to  be  full  and  void  of  difeords  in  the  ac¬ 
cented  parts  of  the  meafure.  In  the  unaccented  parts  this  is 
not  fo  ablolutely  necefi'ary  j  difeords  here  palling  without  any 
great  offence  to  the  ear. 

ACCENTER,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  three  fingers  in  a 
trio,  viz.  the  perfon  who  fings  the  higheft  part.  See  Trio. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  commerce  (Encycl.).  The  accep¬ 
tance  is  ufually  performed  by  him  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  ; 
upon  its  being  prefented  to  him  by  the  perfon  on  whofe  behalf 
it  was  drawn,  or  by  fome  others  by  his  order. 

A  fmall  matter  amounts  to  an  acceptance,  fo  that  there  be 
a  right  underftanding  between  both  parties;  as,  “  Leave  your 
bill  with  me,  and  I  will  accept  it or,  “  Call  for  it  to¬ 
morrow,  and  it  (hall  be  accepted.”  This  obliges  as  effectually 
by  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  and  according  to  law,  as  if  the 
party  had  actually  l'ubfcribed,  or  figned  it,  which  is  ufually 
clone.  But  lhould  a  man  fay,  “  Leave  your  bill  with  me ;  I 
will  look  over  my  accounts  and  books  between  the  drawer  and 
me,  and  call  to-morrow,  and  accordingly  the  bill  (hall  be  ac¬ 
cepted  this  fhall  not  amount  to  a  complete  acceptance;  for 
this  mention  of  his  books  and  accounts  was  really  intended  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  examining  if  there  were  effeCts  in 
his  hands  to  anfwer ;  without  which  perhaps  he  would  not 
accept  the  lame; -and  fo  it  was  ruled  by  the  Lord  Chief-juftice 
Hale,  at  Guildhall,  London. 

A  bill  may  be  accepted  for  part;  becaufe  the  party,  upon 
whom  the  fame  was  drawn,  had.  no  more  effedts  in  his  hands ; 
which  being  ufually  done,  there  mutt  be  a  proteft,  if  not  for 
the  whole  lum,  yet  at  lead  for  the  refidue;  however,  alter 
payment  of  fuch  part  there  mult  be  a  protelt  for  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

Bills  payable  at  fight  are  not  to  be  accepted  ;  as  being  to 
be  acquitted  at  their  prefenting ;  or  in  defeCt  of  payment,  to 
be  protelled. — In  bills  drawn  lor  a  certain  number  of  days- 
after  fight,  the  acceptance  mult  be  dated ;  becaufe  the  time  is 
to  be  accounted  therefrom. — The  form  of  this  acceptance  is. 
Accepted,  fuch  a  day  ;  and  then  the  fignature. 

Bills  drawn,  payable  on  a  day  named,  or  at  ufance,  or' 
double  ufance,  need  not  be  dated;  ufance  being,  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  bill  itfelf. — On  thefe  it  is  lufficient  to 
write,  Accepted,  and  the  fignature. 

If  the  bearer  of  a  bill  be  contented  with  an  acceptance  to  be 
paid  in  twenty  days  after  fight,  where,  in  the  bill  itfelf,  only 
eight  days  are  expreiled,  he  runs  the  rilque  of  the  twelve  ad¬ 
ditional  days :  (b  that  if  the  accepter  fail  he  has  no  remedy 
againft  the  drawer.  And  if  the  bearer  contents  himfelf  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  lefs  furn  than  is  expreiled,  in  part,  he  is  to  (land  the 
chance  of  the  reft. 

ACCI,  a  town  of  Tarraconcnfis  (Pliny,  Ptolemy) ;  for¬ 
merly  called  Acti,  fuppoled  to  be  Guadix,  to  the  caft  of  the  city 
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of  Granada,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  the  fource  of  the 
rivulet  Guadalantin.  Now  greatly  decayed.  It  is  the  Coionia 
Accitana  Gemella  (coins) ;  and  was  of  fome  repute  among 
the  Roman  colonies.  The  people  were  called  Gemellenfcs,  be- 
oaufe  the  colony  confifted  of  colonifts  from  the  third  and  fixth 
legions. 

ACCIAIOLI  (Donato),  a  man  famous  for  his  learning 
and  the  honourable  employments  he  po  tun  fed  in  Florence  his 
native  countiy,  in  the  15  th  century.  He  wrote,  a  hat  in 
tranflaticn  of  fome  of  Plutarch’s  Lives  ;  Commentaries  cn 
Ariftotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics  ;  and  the  Life  of  Charlemagne. 
He  was  fent  to  France  by  the  Florentines,  to  fue  for  fuccour 
from  Lewis  XI.  againfl:  Pop.e  Sextus  IV.  but  died  on  his 
journey  at  Milan  ;  his  body  was  carried  to  Florence,  and  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  church  of  the  Carthufians.  The  Email  fortune  he 
left  his  children  is  a  proof  of  his  probity  and  difintereftednefs. 
His  daughters,  like  thofe  of  Ariftides,  were  married  at  the 
public  expeuce,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fervices.  His 
funeral  eulogium  was  fpoken  by  Chriltopher  Landini ;  and  an 
elegant  epitaph,  by  Politian,  was  inferibed  on  his  tomb. 

ACpIPESlUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Athenaeus 
and  ethers  of  the  Greek  writers,  to  the  lturgeon,  called  by- 
others  ouijcos.  See  Accipenseu,  below. 

ACCIPENSER  ( Ena/cl. ) ,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties 
belonging  to  the  Amphibia  Nantes  of'Linnaehs.  See  PI.  10. 
The  ancients  vtfere  acquainted  with  the  hum,  the  fifh  that  af- 
Tords  ifinglafs.  Plinv  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  ich- 
tuyocolla  ;  and  fays,  that  the  glue  that  was  produced  from 
it  had  the  fame  title;  and  afterwards  adds,  that  at  was  made 
out  of  the  belly  of  the  fith.  The  hufo  is  the  largeft  of  the 
genus,  and  stows  to  24  feet  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  the  rivers  of  Ruffia. 

The  fturio,  or  lturgeon,  is  probably  the  'Onrv.o;  of  Dorion, 
as  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  who  lays  its  mouth  is  always  open, 
and  that  it  conceals  itfelf  in  the  hot  months.  This  fhews  it  to 
be  a  filh  of  a  cold  nature;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  hillory 
of  the  European  filh  of  this  fpecies  given  by  Mr.  Folter,  in 
his  Effay  on  the  Votga.  He  relates,  that  they  are  fcarce  ever 
found  in  that  river  in  fpring  or  fummer,  but  in  valt  quantities 
in  autumn  and  winter,  when  they  crowd  from  the  lea  under 
the  ice,  and  are  then  taken  in  great  numbers.  The  Ifurgeon  is 
leldom  taken  far  out  at  fea,  but  frequents  1'uch  parts  as  are  not 
■remote  from  the  aeftuaries  of  great  rivers.  It  is  admired  for  the 
delicacy  and  firmnefs  of  its  flefh,  which  is  white  as  veal,  and 
extremely  good  when  roalled.  It  is  generally  piclded.  The 
moft  we  receive  comes  either  from  the  Baltic  rivers,  or  North 
America  :  thofe  cured  at  Pillau  have  been,  till  of  late,  in  the 
greateft  repute  ;  but  through  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
fociety  inftituted  for  promoting  trade  and  manufa6tures,  the 
lturgeon  from  our  colonies  begins  to  rival  thofe  of  the  Baltic. 
Great  numbers  are  taken  during  lummer  in  the  lakes  Frifche- 
haff,  and  Curifch-haft  near  Pilau,  in  large  nets  made  of  fmall 
cord.  The  adjacent  fhores  are  formed  into  diftrifits,  and 
farmed  out  to  companies  of  fithermen,  fome  of  which  are 
rented  for  fix  thoufand  guilders,  or  near  three  hundred  pounds, 
per  annum.  They  are  found  in  vail  abundance  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  rivers  in  May,  June,  and  July  ;  at  which  time  thev  leap 
fome  yards  out  of  the  water,  and,  falling  on  their  fides,  make 
a  noile  to  be  heard  in  ftill  weather  at  fome  miles  diftance. 
Caviare  is  made  of  the  roes  of  this,  and  alfo  of  all  the  other 
forts  of  fturgeons,  dried,  falteu,  and  packed  up  clofe.  Ich- 
thyocolla,  or  ifinglafs,  is  alfo  made  of  the  found  of  our  filh, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  others ;  but  in  very  fmall  quantity. 
The  Ifurgeon  grows  to  a  great  fize,  to  the  length  of  18  feet, 
and  to  the  weight  ot  500  pounds,  but  it  is  feldom  taken  in  our 
fivers  of  that  bulk.  The  largeft:  we  have  known  caught  in 
thole  of  Great  Britain,  weighed  460  pounds  3  which  was 


taken  about  three  years  ago  in  the  Elk,  where  they  are  more 
frequently  found  than  in  our  fouthern  waters.  In  the  manner 
of  breeding,  this  filh  is  an  exception  among  the  cartilaginous 
kind ;  being,  like  the  bony  filh,  oviparous,  fpawning  in 
water. 

ACCIPITER  ( Ena/cl .).  Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  fome  cafes, 
particularly  in  marriage,  this  was  elfeemed  a  bird  of  good 
omen,  becaufe  it  never  eats  the  hearts  of  other,  birds ;  inti¬ 
mating  thereby,  that  no  differences  in  a  married  Hate  ought  to 
reach  the  heart.  The  accipiterwas  worfhipped  as  a  divinity 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyra,  an  ifland  in  the  Nile,  being 
confidered  by  them  as  the  image  of  the  fun  ;  and  hence  we  find 
that  luminary  reprelented,  in  hieroglyphics,  under  the  figure  of 
a  hawk. 

ACCIPITRINA,in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  expreffed  the  hawk-weed,  and  others,  the  flix-weed  or 
fophia  chirurgorum.  Ger.  Emac. 

ACCIUS  (Lucius),  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  the  fon  of  a  rreed- 
man,  and,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  born  in  the  confulfhip  of 
Holtilius  Mancinus  and  Attilius  Serranus,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  5S3  ;  but  there  appears  fomewhat  of  confufion  and  per¬ 
plexity  in  this  chronology.  He  made  himfelf  known  before 
the  death  of  Pacuvius,  a  dramatic  piece  of  his  being  exhibited 
the  fame  year  that  Pacuvius  brought  one  upon  the  ftage,  the 
latter  being  then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  Accius  only  thirty. 
We  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  piece  of  Accius’s,  but  the 
titles  of  feveral  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  bv  various  au¬ 
thors.  He  wrote  on  the  moft  celebrated  ftories  which  had 
been  reprelented  on  the  Athenian  ftage  ;  as  Andromache,  An¬ 
dromeda,  Atreus,  Clytemneftra,  Medea,  Meleager,  Philq- 
cletes,  the  civil  wars  of  Thebes,  Tereus,  the  Troadcs,  &c.  He 
did  not  always,  however,  take  his  lubjeCts  from  the  Grecian 
ftory  ;  for  he  compofed  one  dramatic  piece  wholly  Roman  :  it 
was  entitled  Brutus,  and  related  to  the  expulfion  of  the  Tar- 
quins.  It  is  affirmed  by  fome,  that  he  wrote  alio  comedies ; 
which  is  not  unlikely,  if  he  was  the  author  of  two  pieces,  the 
Wedding,  and  the  Merchant,  which  have  been  aferibed  to 
him.  He  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  dramatic  writing;  for 
he  left  other  productions,  particularly  his  Annals,  mentioned 
byMacrobius,  Prifcian,  Feftus,  and  Nonius  Marcell  us.  He 
has  been  cenfured  for  writing  in  too  harlh  a  ftyle,  but  in  all 
other  refpetts  has  been  efteemed  a  very  great  poet.  He  was 
lo  much  efteemed  by  the  public,  that  a  comedian  was  punillied 
for  only  mentioning  his  name  on  the  ftage.  Cicero  fpeaks 
with  great  derifion  of  one  Accius  who  had  written  a  hiftory  ; 
and,  as  our  author  had  written  annals,  fome  infill  that  he  is  the 
perfon  cenfured:  but  as  Cicero  himfelf,  Horace,  Quintilian, 
Ovid,  and  Paterculus,  have  fpoken  of  our  author  with  fo  much 
applaufe,  we  cannot  think  it  is  him  whom  the  Roman  orator 
cenfures  with  fo  much  fe verity. 

There  was  alfo  in  this  age  a  pretty  good  orator  of  the 
fame  name,  againfl:  whom  Cicero  defended  Cluentius.  He 
was  born  in  Pifaurum,  and  perhaps  was  a  relation  of  our 
poet. 

Accius,  a  poet  of  the  16th  century,  to  whom  is  attributed 
A  Paraphrafe  on  vEjop's  Fables,  on  which  Julius  Scaliger  be¬ 
llows  great  encomiums. 

ACCLAMATION  ( Ena/cl .).  The  acclamations  of  the 
Roman  lenate  were  fomewhat  more  ferious  than  the  popular 
ones;  but  arete  from  the  fame  principle,  viz.  a  defire  of 
pleating  the  prince  or  his  favourites  ;  and-  aimed  likewife  at  the 
fame  end,  either  to  exprefs  the  general  approbation  and  zeal 
of  the  company,  or  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories,  or  to 
make  him  new  proteftations  of  fidelity.  Thefe  acclamations 
were  ufually  given  after  a  report  made  by  fome  fenator,  to 
which  the  reft  all  expreffed  their  confent  by  crying  Omnes, 
Omnes  ;  or  elle,  oEauuM  est,  Justum  est.  Sometimes 
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they  began  with  acclamations,  and  fometimes  ended  with 
them  without  other  debates. '  It  was  after  this  manner  that 
all  the  elections  and  proclamations  of  emperors,  made  by  the 
lenate,  were  condudted ;  fomething  of  which  praitice  is  (till 
retained  at  modern  elections  of  kings  and  emperors,  where 
I  ivat  Rex,  l  ive  le  Roy,  and  Long,  live  the  King,  are  cutto¬ 
mary  forms. 

The  Greeks  borrowed  the  cutiom  of  receiving  their  empe¬ 
rors  in  the  public  places  from  the  Romans.  Luitprand  re¬ 
lates,  that  at  a  proceifion  where  he  was  prefent,  they  lung  to 
the  emperor  Nicephoros,  ny  in  j  that  is,  “  J\iany  years 
which  Codin  exprefies  thus,  by  to  J/aXAsu  to  woAep^oHon,  or 
by  to  woAvj^on ;  and  the  with  or  lalutation  by  «’■ 

And  at  dinner,  the  Greeks  then  prefent  willied  with  a  loud 
voice  to  the  emperor  and  Bardas,  Lit  Dew  annus  multiplied  ;  as 
he  translates  the  Greek.  Plutarch  mentions  an  acclamation  lb 
loud,  upon  occafion  of  Flaminius’s  reltoring  liberty  to  Greece, 
that  the  very  birds  fell  from  heaven  with  the  fhout.  The 
Turks  prattife  fomething  like  this  on  the  fight  of  their  empe¬ 
rors  and  grand  viziers,  to  this  day. 

For  the  acclamations  wherewith  authors,  poets,  &c.  were 
received,  who  recited  their  works  in  public;  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  the alfembliesjor  this  purpole  were  held  with  great  pa¬ 
rade  in  the  moll  lolenin  places,  as  the  capitol,  temples,  the 
Athseneum,  and  the  houles  of  great  men.  Invitations  were 
lent  every-where,  in  order  to  get  the  greater  appearance.  The 
chief  care  was  that  the  acclamations  might  be  given  with  all 
the  order  and  pomp  poflible.  Men  of  fortune  who  pretend¬ 
ed  to  wit,  kept  able  applauders  in  their  fervice,  and  lent 
them  to  their  friends.  Others  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by 
prefents  and  treats.  Philoftlatus  mentions  a  young  man 
named  Vavus,  who  lent  money  to  the  men  of  letters,  and  for¬ 
gave  the  intereft  to  fuch  as  applauded  his  exercifes.  Thefe 
acclamations  were  conducted  much  after  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  on  the  theatre,  botn  as  to  the  mufic  and  the  accompani¬ 
ments  :  they  were  to  be  fuited  both  to  the  fubject  and  to  the 
perfon.  There  were  particular  ones  for  the  philofophers,  for 
orators,  for  hittorians,  and  for  poets.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
rehearfe  all  the  forms  of  them  ;  one  of  the  moft  ufual  was  Su- 
phos,  which  was  to  be  repeated  three  times.  Martial  compre¬ 
hends  feveral  other  ufual  forms  in  this  verfe  : 

Graviter,  Cko,  Nequitur,  Euge,  Bea:e. 

Neither  the  Greek's  nor  Romans  were  barren  on  this  head. 
The  names  of  gods  and  heroes  were  given  thofe  whom  they 
would  extol.  It  was  not  enough  to  do  it -after  each  head  of 
difeourfe,  chiefly  after  the  exordium  ;  but  the  acclamations 
were  renewed  at  every  line  patfage,  frequently  at  every  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  acclamations  wherewith  the  lpedators  honoured  the 
victories  of  the  athletae,  were  a  natural  confequence  ot  the  im¬ 
petuous  motions  which  attended  the  gymnaftic  games.  The 
cries  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  fometimes  exprelflng 
their  compalfion  and  joy,  fometimes  their  horror  and  dilguft, 
are  tfrongly  painted  by  different  poets  and  orators. 

ACCOLTI  (Bernardo),  lccretary  to  the  republic  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  was  furr.amed  L’Unico,  or  the  Non-Such,  probably  from 
the  great  extent  of  his  underltanding,  the  variety  of  fcicnces 
he  had  acquired,  and  the  excellency  of  his  poetic  vein  ;  which 
not  only  gained  him  a  feat  among  the  academicians  of  the 
court  of  Urbino,  but  made  that  great  Maecenas,  Pope  Leo  X. 
in  1520,  create  him  prince  of  the  Rate  of  Nepi.  Pie  wrote 
many  pieces  ;  among  others,  a  collection  ot  beautiful  poems, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1519  and  1 5  53. 

ACCORD,  in  mufic.  Sec  Concord. 

Aecouu,  in  painting,  is  the  harmony  that  reigns  among 
the  lights  and  fhadeaof  a  picture. 

ACCURSIUS,  a  law  profelfor  in  the  1 3th  century,  bom 
Vol.  X. 


In  Florence.  His  authority  was  for  fome  time  fo  great,  that 
he  was  called  the  Idol  of  the  Lawyers. 

Accvksius  (Mariangelus),  a  famous  critic  of  the  16th 
-century,  born  at  Aquilo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His 
Diatrebes,  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  in  1524,  on  Ovid  and 
Soiinus,  are  a  proof  of  his  abilities  in  that  kind  of  erudition. 
In  his  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  there  are  five  books 
more  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  ones ;  and  he  affirms  he 
had  corrected  5000  errors  in  that  hifiorian.  His  predominant 
paffion  was  the  fearehing  for  and  collecting  of  old  manu- 
feripts  :  yet  he  made  Latin  and  Italian  verfes ;  was  complete 
matter  of  the  French,  German,  and  Spariifh  tongues  ;  and  un- 
derltood  optics  and  mufic.  He  purged  himfelf  by  oath,  being 
charged  for  being  a  plagiary  with  regard  to  his  Aufonius ;  it 
being  reported,  that  he  had  appropriated  to  himfelf  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Fabricio  Varana,  biffiop  of  Camerino. 

ACCUSATION  ( Eneyc /.).  In  Britain,  by  Magna  Charta, 
no  man  lliall  be  imprifoned  or  condemned  on  any  acculation, 
without  trial  by  his  peers,  or  the  law  :  none  fhall  be  vexed 
with  any  acculation,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  : 
and  no  man  may  be  molefted  by  petition  to  the  king,  See.  un- 
lefs  it  be  by  indictment  or  prefentment  of  lawful  men,  or  by 
procels  at  common  law.  Promoters  of  fuggeflions,  are  to 
find  furety  to  purfue  them  ;  and  if  they  do  not  make  them 
good,  fhall  pay  damages  to  the  party  accufed,  and  alfo  a  finei 
to  the  king.  No  peri’on  is  obliged  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  a 
queltion  whereby  he  may  accufe  himfelf  of  any  crime. 

ACCUSIORUM  COLONIA  (Ptolemy)  ;  an  inland  town 
in  the  Cavares,  in  Gallia  Norboncnfis :  now  Grenoble,  ia 
Dauphine.  See  Grenoble. 

ACCERRzE,  the  ancient  name  of  a  town  on  the  Clanius, 
in  Campania,  not  far  from  Naples  (Virgil) ;  now  Accerra. 
— The  name  alfo  of  another  town  (Plutarch,  Polybius),  now 
called  la  Girola,  in  thc\ territory  and  to  the  fouth-eall  of  Lodi, 
where  the  rivulet  Serio  falls  into  the  Adda,  to  the  well  of 
Cremona  and  north  of  Placentia. 

ACCIAIOLI  (Donatus),  a  Florentine  of  great  reaming, 
who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  honoured  with 
many  confiderable  employments  in  his  native  country ;  but, 
notwithftanding  his  public  engagements,  he  found  means  to 
devote  part  of  his  time  to  ftudy.  He  had  been  a  difeiule  of 
Argyropyius  the  Byzantine  ;  and  he  published  commentaries 
on  this  profeflor’s  Latin  tranflation  of  Ariflotle’s  Ethics.  1  !e-“ 
acknowledges,  in  his  epifile  dedicatory  to  Cofmo  de  Medicis, 
that  he  collected  thefe  commentaries  from  the  lectures  of 
Argyropyius  ;  and  that  he  had  only  enlarged  the  explications 
which  he  had  heard.  Simon  Simonius  and  Gabriel  are  there¬ 
fore  in  the  wrong,  after  fuch  a  declaration,  when  they  accufe 
him  of  publilliing  in  his  own  name  a  work  of  Argyropyius. 
He  tranilated  the  lives  of  Alcibiades  and  Demetrius  front 
Plutarch;  to  which  were  alfo  added  thofe  of  Atjnibal  and 
Scipio,  which  fome  have  imagined  to  be  likewife  from  Plu¬ 
tarch  ;  but  this  muft  be  a  mi  (take,  fince  we  find  neither  of 
thefe  two  generals  in  this  author.  Fie  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  the  life  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  fome  other  works  are  alio 
aferibed  to  him. 

He  was  fent  to  France  by  the  Florentines,  to  fue  for  fuccour 
from  Louis  XI.  againlt  Pope  Sextus  IV.  but  died 'on  itis 
•journey  at  Milan  ;  -  his  body  was  carried  to  Florence,  and 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carthufians.  The  l'mall  fortune 
he  left  his  children  is  a  proof  of  his  probity  and  difinterefted- 
nels.  His  daughters,  like  thole  of  Anilides,  were  married  at 
the  public  expence,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  lervices. 

ACC1US  (Lucius),  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  the  Ion  of  a  freed  - 
man,  and,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  born  in  the  confullhip  of 
Holtilius  Mancimis  and  Attilius  Serranus,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
583  ;  but  there  appears  fomewhat  of  confufion  and  perplexity 
3  *' 
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in  this  chronology.  He  made  himfelf  known  before  the  death 
of  Pacuvius,  a  dramatic  piece  of  his  being  exhibited  the  fame 
year  that  Pacuvius  brought  one  upon  the  ftage,  the  latter  being- 
then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  Accius  only  thirty.  We  do  not 
know  the  name  of  this  piece  of  Accius,  but  the  titles  of 
feveral  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by  various  authors. 
Pie  wrote  on  the  moll  celebrated  dories  which  had  been  re* 
prefented  on  the  Athenian  dage,  as  Andromache,  Andromeda, 
Atreus,  Clytemnedra,  Medea,  Meleager,  Philoeletcs,  the  civil 
wars  of  Thebes,  Tereus,  the  Troades,  See.  He  did  not  always, 
however,  take  his  fubjedts  from  the  Grecian  dory ;  for  he 
compofed  one  dramatic  piece  wholly  Roman  :  it  was  entitled 
Brutus,  and  related  to  the  expuldon  of  the  Tarquins.  It  is 
affirmed  bv  feme,  that  he  wrote  alfo  comedies,  which  is  not 
unlikely,  if  he  was  the  author  of- two  pieces,  the  Wedding  and 
the  Merchant,  which  have  been  aferibed  to  him.  He  did  not 
confine  himfelf  to  dramatic  writing-,  for  he  left  other  'pro¬ 
ductions,  particularly  his  Annals,  mentioned  by  Macrobius, 
Prifcian,  Felt 'is,  and  Nonius  Marcellus.  He  has  been  cenfured 
for  writing  in  too  harfh  a  lh  le,  but  in  all  other  refpects 
elteemed  a  very  great  poet.  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us,  that 
Accius.  being  in  his  way  to  Afia,  palled  through  Tarentum, 
where  he  paid  a  vidt  to  Pacuvius,  and  read  to  him  his  play  of 
Atreus ;  that  Pacuvius  told  him  his  verfe  was  lofty  and 
ibnorous,  but  fomewhat  harfh  and  crude.  “  It  is,  as  you  ob- 
ferve,"  i’aid  Accius,  “  nor  am  I  forry  for  it,  fince  my  future 
productions  will  be  better  on  this  account ;  for  as  in  fruit,  fo- 
;  in  gen  in  lea,  thole  which  are  at  firft  harlh  and  four,  become 
mellow  and  agreeable  ;  but  fuch  as  are  at  firft  loft,  and  fweet, 
grow  in  a.fhort  time  not  ripe,  but  rotten.”  Accius  was  fo 
much  elteemed  by  the  public,  that  a  comedian  was  punifhed 
for  only  mentioning  his  name  on  the  ftage.  Cicero  fpeaks 
with  great  derifion  of  one  Accius  who  had  written  a  hiftory, 
and,  as  our  author  had  written  annals,  fome  infill  that  he  is 
the  perfon  cenlured  ;  but  as  Cicero  himfelf,  Horace,  Quin¬ 
tilian,  Ovid,  and  Paterculus,  have  fpoken  of  our  author  with 
fo  much  applaule.  We  cannot  think  it  is  he  whom  the  Roman 
orator  cenlures  with  fo  much  leverity. 

There  was  alio  in  this  pge  a  good  orator  of  the  lame  name, 
againlt  whom  Cicero  defended  Cluentius.  He  was  born  in 
Pifaurum,  and  perhaps  was  a  relation  of  our  poet. 

ACCORDS  (Stephen  Tabourot,  leigneur  des),  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Dijbn  in  France,  and  king’s  advocate  in  the 
bailiwic  and  chancery  of  that  city,  born  in  the  year  1549.  He 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  but  too  much  addicted  to 
trifles,  as  appears  by  his  piece  entitled  “  Lcs  Bigarrures,” 
printed  at  Paris  in  15S2.  "This  was  not  his  firft  produdtion, 
for  he  had  before  printed  fume  l’onnets.  His  work  entitled 
“  Les  Touches,”  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in*  158$  ;  which  is 
indeed  a  collection  of  witty  poems,  but  molt  of  them  upon 
obfeene  fubjects,  and  worked  up  rather  in  too  loofe  a -manner, 
according  to  the  licentious  talte  ot  that  age.  His  Bigarrures 
are  written  in  the  fame  drain.  He  was  cenfured  for  this 
way  of  writing,  which  obliged  him  to  publifh  an  apology. 
La  Croix  du  Maine  fays  in  one  place,  that  Accords  wrote  a 
dictionary  of  French  rhymes  ;  but  he  afterwards  corrected 
himfelf,  havingffiound  that  John  le  Fevre  ot  Dijon,  lecretary 
to  Cardinal  De  Givre,  and  canon  ot  Langres,  was  the  author 
thereof.  Accords  himfelf  mentions  him  as  the  author,  and 
declares  his  intention  of  compiling  a  fuppleprent  to  his  uncle 
Le  Fence's  work  ;  but,  if  he  did,  it  never  appeared  in  print. 
The  lordtbip  of  Accords  is  an  imaginary  fiel  or  title  from  the 
device  of  his  anceftors,  which  was  a  drum,  with  the  motto 
a  tous  accords,  chiming  with  all.  He  died  July  24,  1 561,  in 
the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

ACEPHALI,  the  levellers  in  the  reign  of  King  Plenry  I. 


who  acknowledged  no  head  or  fuperior.  They  were  reckoned 
lb  poor,  that  they  had  not  a  tenement  by  which  they  might 
acknowledge  a  fuperior  lord. 

ACEPHALOUS,  or  Acephvlus,  ( Encycl .)■  Several  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  framed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the 
Acephali.  The  firft  is  that  of  Thomas  Bartholin,  who  turns 
the  whole  into  a  metaphor;  being  confinced  that  the  name 
Acephali  was  anciently  given  to  fuch  as  had  lels  brain,  or 
conduced  themfelves  lefs  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  than 
others.  Olearius  rather  apprehends,  that  the  ancient  voyagers, 
viewing  certain  barbarous  people  from  the  coafts,  had  been 
impofed  on  by  their  uncouth  drefs  ;  for  that  the  Samogitians, 
being  Ihort  of  flature,  and  going  in  the  feveritv  of  winter  with 
their  heads  covered  in  hoods,  leem  at  a  diftance  as  if  they 
were  headlefs.  F  Lafitau  fays,  that  by  Acephali  are  only 
meant,  people  whole  heads,  are  funk  below  their  thou lders, 
In.effeH,  Hullius,  in  his  epitome  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
voyage  to  Guiana,  all’o  fpeaks  of  a  people  which  that  traveller 
found  in  the  province  of  Irvipananaa,  between  the  lakes  of 
Panama  and  Caffipa,  who  had  no  head  or  neck  ;  and  Hon- 
dius,  in  his  map,  marks  -the  place  with  the  figures  of  thefe 
monitors.  Yet  De  Laet  rejects  the  ltory  ;  being  informed  by- 
other  hands,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thf  banks  of  the  Caora, 
a  river  that  Hows  out  of  the  lake  of  Caffipa,  have  their  head 
fo  far  funk  between  their  fhoulders,  that  many  believed  they 
had  their  eyes  in  their  fhoulders  and  their  mouths  in  their 
brealts. 

ACERNUM,  a  town  of  the  Picentini  (Pliny  ;)  now 
AceKno. 

ACETITE,  a  new  term  ufod  in  chemiftry  to  denote  the 
combination  of  the  acetous  acid  with  other  lubftances.  The 
acetites  named  in  the  table  of  Chemical  Nomenclature,  pro- 
pofed  by  De  Morveau,  Lavoifier,  and  Fourcroy,  arc  th&fe  of 
pot-alh,  Coda,  lime,  ammoniac,  lead,  and  copper. 

An  initance  occurs  in  the  improved  method  of  preparing 
acetite  of  lead,  formerly  called  fugar  of  lead,  communicated  to 
the  Conf ceiice  des  Mines ,  in  France,  by  M.  Pontier. 

After  fome  biftorical  details,  a  delcription  of  the  apparatus 
required,  &c.  he  proceeds  to  detail  theprocefs  in  the  following 
way  : 

“  When  lead  (fays  he)  is  alrnoft  entirely  melted  in  the  iron 
pot,  it  is  taken  out  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  before  pouring  it 
out,  the  ladle  is  relted  upon  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
copper  pan,  from  whence,  as  from  a  centre*  it  is  made  with 
the  hand  to  deferibe  a  femicircular  motion,  from  left  to  right. 
By  this  means  the  lead  is  made  to  lie  flat  upon  the  furface  of 
the  copper,  and  it  is  obtained  in  plates  of  the  thicknels  of  a 
millimetre,  more  or  lels.-  Thele  plates  are  detached  by  a 
workman  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  whilft  another  lades-a  frefh 
quantity  of  lead  out  of  the  melting  pot,  in  order  to  continue 
the  operation.  When  a  lufficient  number  of  thefe plates  have 
been  prepared,  they  are  cut  with  a  hatchet,  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  into  pieces  of  different  fizes,  which  are  put  into  the 
pans  of  llone-ware.  Prepared  in  this  manner,  the  lead 
diftolves  in  the  vinegar  much  more  readily  than  when  it  has 
been  hammered,  the  effect  of  which  operation  is  to  bring  its 
particles  into  clofer  contact  with  each  other. 

“  Two  or_  three  kilogrammes  are  put  into  each  of  the  ftone- 
ware  pans,  the  number  of  which  is  regulated  according^  ;he 
quantity  of  vinegar  which  vve  have,  and  that  of  the  acetite  of 
lead  which  we  intend  to  prepare. 

“  To  proceed  to  the  diliillation  of  the  vinegar — we  fill  two- 
thirds  of  the  cucurbit  of  the  alembic  wilh  this  liquid,  and 
lute  the  jointings  of  the  apparatus  with  a  pafte  of  rye-flour 
and  water,  which  is  covered  with  ttrips  of  linen  or  paper  5 
after  which  we  heat  the  furnace. 
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<r  For  this  purpofe  we  employ,  according  to  the  local 
-circumftances,  either  pit-coal  or  wood  ;  when  we  ufe  the 
latter,  there  is  no  necelfity  for  a  grate.  It  is  neceftary  that 
the  water  in  the  recipient  fliould  be' renewed  from  time  to 
time  during  the  courfe  of  the  diftillation,  left  it  fliould  ac¬ 
quire  too  high  a  temperature  :  if  there  is  a  cittern  or  well  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in  which  the  diftillation  is 
carried  on,  it  greatly  facilitates  this  labour. 

“  Ihe  acetous  acid  which  pafies  over  is  received  into 
veft'els  of  glafs  or  wood  ;  but  as  this  acid  is  lefs  volatile  than 
water,  the  diftillation  is  continued  almoft  to  drynefs;  other- 
wife  a  large  quantity  of  it  would  be  loft. 

“  Into  each  of  the  plates,  upon  which  the  lead  has  been 
placed,  about  a  litre  of  this  acetous  acid  is  poured,  after  which 
they  are  difpofed  upon  ftielves,  one  above  the  other,  in  order 
that,  aided  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  the  oxygenation  of  the 
lead  may  take  place.  We  find  a  white  oxydc  to  be  produced 
upon  the  farfacfe  of  the  metal  that  remains  above  the  vinegar  : 
the  folution  of  this  oxyde  is  effected  bv  plunging  the  plates, 
upon  which  it  has  been  produced,  below  the  furface  of  the 
liquid,  whilft  \ye  put  in  their  place  thofc  which  till  then  had 
remained  immerfed.  Theie  alternate  changes  are  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  to  the  degree  of  rapidity  with 
which  the  plates  become  oxydated,  the  elevation  of  the  tem¬ 
perature,  the  concentration  of  the  acid,  and  the  drynefs  of  the 
atmolphere.  When,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  vinegar, 
theie  plates  have  become  thinner,  and  dituinifhed  in  bulk, 
new  ones  are  added,  in  order  that  the  pans  may  always  be 
full. 

“  The  acetous  acid  gradually  aftumes  a  greyith  milky 
colour,  becaufe,  in  diftblving  the  oxyde  of  lead,  it  at  the  lame 
time  carries  away  fome  metallic  parts,  which  are  detached  by 
the  friction.  Experience  has  fhewn,  that  the  weaker  the 
vinegar  is,  the  lels  the  lead  whitens,  and  the  more  confiderable 
becomes  the  quantity  ot  detached  metallic  parts;  on  which 
account  we  ought  to  employ  the  ftrongelt  vinegar  that  we  can 
procure. 

“  This  liquor  is  poured  into  boilers  of  tinned  copper,  ip 
which  the  combination  is  completed  by  ebullition,  which,  by 
vaporifying  the  humidity,  condenfes  the  particles  of  the 
vinegar,  and  renders  them  more  capable  of  faturating  and  dif- 
folving  that  portion  of  the  lead  which  before  was  only  fuf- 
pended  in  the  liquid.  The  volume  of  this  folution  is  reduced 
to  two-thirds,  and,  after  having  been  filtrated,  it  is  put  into 
the  other  boiler,  and  evaporated  fo  that  point,  at  which  a 
fin  all  quantity  of  the  liquid,  when  taken  out,  and  fuft'ered  to 
cool,  affords  cryftals.  It  is  then  filtrated  once  more,  and  put 
Into  earthen  pans  to  cryltallize. 

“  The  refiduum  of  the  firft  filtration  is  either  diftilled  in 
earthen  pans  with  a  frefh  quantity  of  lead,  or  kept  for  an  ufe 
of  which  we  fhall  lpeak  hereafter.  Tv/enty-tour  hours  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  cryftals  have  properly  depofited  themfelves, 
they  are  taken  out,  and  fufTcred  to  dry  in  the  fliade  ;  not  in 
the  fun,  as  they  cafily  tftlovefce.  This  fait  generally  forms 
itlelf  into  oblong  prifms,  more  or  lei's  white  or  yellowifli,  in 
proportion  to  the  denlity  of  the  mother-waters  in  which  it  has 
cryftallized. 

“The  mother:  water  is  again  put  to  cryftnllize,  but  as  it 
becomes  more  and  more  exhaufted,  the  cryftals  acquire  more 
of  the  yellow  tinge  ;  on  which  account  the  manufacturers  dif- 
tinguifh  two  fpecies  of  1  alt ;  the  one,  greafy  to  the  feel,  pul¬ 
verulent,  apt  to  form  into  balls,  and  of  a  greater  lpecific 
weight ;  the  qthcr  very  white,  in  the  form  of  fine  needles,  and 
much  lighter  than  the  former,  in  confequence  of  its  containing 
none  of  the  mother-water.” 

After  having  given  a  clear  explanation  of  the  operations 


praCtifed  in  .the  manufacture  of  the  acetite  of  lead,  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  France,  M.,Pontier  propofes  fome  im¬ 
portant  improvements,  and  concludes  his  memoir  with  fome 
remarks  on  the  alterations,  which  he  propofes  to  be  made  in 
the  manufacture,  of  fait  of  lead  :  he  juftly  confiders  the  procefs 
which  oxydates  and  diftblves  at  the  fame  time  the  vinegar,  to 
be  the  rnoft  economical ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  to  diflblve  directly  the  white  oxyde  of  lead,  both 
on  account  of  its  high  price,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
it  'contains,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  vinegar  would  be 
faturated  and  loft.  The  fame,  however,  would  not  hold  good, 
in  cafe  the  lead  mines  which  exift  in  the  country  fliould  be 
wrought,  and  the  metal  converted  into  litharge  on  the  fpot  : 
it  would  then  be  more  advantageous  to  ufe  it  in  this  ftate. 

ACETOSA  (Encycl)  Sorrel.  According  to  Linnaeus’s 
method,  Sorrel  feems  more  properly  ranked  in  his  2zd  da's, 
entitled  Ditec  ia. — Of  this  genus  there  are  reckoned  eight 
Species.  1.  The  praienjis,  or  common  forrel,  grows  natural! v 
in  paliure-grounds  in  inoft  places  of  England  and  Scotland, 
fi>  requires  no  defeription!  It  is  alfo  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufes,  where  it  produces  large  leaves,  though  it  is 
generally  final!  when  growing  in  the  fields.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  and  with  proper  management  will  continue  many  years. 
Its  acid  has  been  found  by  modern  chemifts  to  poffefs  peculiar 
properties.  See  Chemistry.  2.  The  acetcfella,  or  (beep's 
forrel,  grows  naturally  on  dry  banks,  and  on  gravelly  ground, 
where  by  its  creeping  roots  it  proves  a  very  troublelome  weed, 
fo  is  not  admitted  into  gardens.  It  poftelles  the  tame  medicinal 
virtues  with  the  former.  3.  The feutata ,  round-leaved  garden 
or  French  forrel,  ,is  a  more  grateful  acid  than  either  of  the 
former;  fo  is  preferably  cultivated  for  culinary  ules.  About 
Paris  it  is  cultivated  in  almoft  as  great  quantity  as  any  other 
efculent  plant.  It  has  alfo  been  much  cultivated  in  England 
fince  the  introduction  of  French  cookery  ;  being  an  ingredient 
in  many  of  their  fauces  and  loups.  4.  The  tiigyna,  or  low 
creeping  forrel,  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  The  leaves  have  very  fhort 
footftalks,  are  indented  at  both  ends,  and  thick  in  proportion 
to  their  fize.  They  grow  near  the  ground,  and  feldom  rife 
above  fix  inches  high.  The  roots  creep  in  the  ground, 
whereby  it  mftltiplies  exceedingly  in  a  proper  fituation.  It  is 
fometimes  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  is 
not  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  though  it  is  applicable  to  the  fame 
purpofes  with  the  other  fpecies.  5.  The  alpina ,  or  alpine 
forrel,  is  full  as  hardy  as  the  common,  and  fitter  for  the  ufe  of- 
the  kitchen,  as  having  larger  and  more  fucculent  leaves,  of  an 
equally  grateful  acid  talte.  6.  The  'vejicar'ia,  or  American 
annual  lorrel,  is  kept  in  lbme  gardens  for  variety,  but  is  not 
of  any  ufe.  It  is  a  native  of  America  and  Egypt.  7.  The 
rofea ,  or  Egyptian  forrel,  grows  naturally  only  in  that  country  ; 
it  has  its  name  from  the  bladders  of  the  feeds  being  of  a  fine 
role  colour.  8.  The  clunatia ,  or  forrel- tree,  is  a  native  of  the 
Canary  I  Hands,  and  rites  with  a  ftrong  woody  italic  to  the 
height  of  10  or  12  feet.  It  is  frequently  kept  in  Britain  in 
gardens,  g.  The Jloilis,  or  northern  barren  forrel,  is  ufed  for 
culinary  purpofes  ;  and  is  preferable  to  the  common  kind, 
very  rarely  running  to  feed,  and  being  fit  for  ufe  all  the  year 
round. 

ACETUM  Efuiiens,  a  diftilled  vinegar,  rectified  by  the  help 
of  verdigreafe.  It  obtained  this  quaint  name,  becaufe  con¬ 
centrated  vinegar  creates  an  appetite. 

Acetum  liadicatum,  is  likewife  ufed  to  denote  concentrated 
vinegar  ;  but  Boerhaave  thinks  the  ta/tarus  tegeneraius  is  the 
acetum  >  adicatum  of  the  old  chemifts.  “ 

ACGIAH-SARAI,  a  town  on  the  north  fliorc  of  the. 
Cafpian  fea. 
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ACM. TUANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Aohaia  Propria,  a  Pelo- 
ponnetian  Hate.  This  republic  was  not  confiderable  in  early 
times,  for  the  number  of  its  troops,  nor  for  its  wealth,  nor  for 
the  extent  of  its  territories  ;  but  it  was  famed  for  its  probity, 
its  juftice,  and  its  love  of  liberty.  Its  high  reputation  for 
thefc  virtues  was  very  ancient.  The  C'rotonians  and  Sybarites, 
to  re-eftablilh  order  in  their  towns,  adopted  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  the  Achaeans.  After  the  famous  battle  of  Leuctra, 
a  difference  arofe  betwixt  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans, 
who  held  the  virtue  of  this  people  in  inch  veneration,  that 
fhey  terminated  the  difpu  .e  by  their  decilion.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Achaean?  was  democrat! cal.  They  preferved 
their  liberty  till  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  But  in 
the  reign  of  thole  princes,  and  afterwards,  they  were  either 
fubjett  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  them  Selves  matters 
of  Greece,  or  opprtffed  by  cruel  tyrants.  The  Achman  com¬ 
monwealth  confided  of  twelve  incnnfidcrable  towns  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnefus.  Its  firft  annals  are  not  marked  by  any  great 
action,  for  they  are  not  graced  with  one  eminent  character. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  little  republic  was  a  prey 
to  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  political  difeord.  A  zeal  for 
the  good  of  the  community  was  now  extinguithed.  Each 
town  was  only  attentive  to  its  private  interell.  There  was  no 
longer  any  ftability  in  the  date  ;  for  it  changed  its  mafters 
with  every  revolution  in  Macedonia.  Towards  the  124th 
Olympiad,  about  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Soter  died,  and  when 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  the  republic  of  the  Achaeans  recovered 
its  old  inditutions  and  unanimity.  The  inhabitants  of  Patra 
and  of  Dymas  were  the  firft  affertors  of  ancient  liberty.  The 
tyrants  were  banilhecl,  and  the  towns  again  made  one  com¬ 
monwealth.  A  public  council  was  indituted,  in  which  affairs 
of  importance  were  difeuffed  and  determined.  A  regider 
was  appointed  to  record  the  t  ran  factions  of  the  council.  This 
affembly  had  two  preficlents,  who  were  nominated  alternately 
by  the  different  towns.  But  indead  of  two  prefidents,  they 
foon  elected  but  one.  Many  neighbouring  towns  which 
admired  the  conditution  of  this  republic,  founded  on  equality, 
liberty,  thd  love  of  jufiice,  and  of  the  public  good,  were 
incorporated  with  the  Acha?ans,  and  admitted  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  privileges. — The  arms  which  the 
Achaeans  chiefly  nfed,  were  flings.  They  were  trained  to  the 
art  from  their  infancy,  by  flinging  from  a  great  didance,  at  a 
circular  mark  of  a  moderate  circumference.  By  long  practice 
they  took  lb  nice  an  aim,  that  they  were  fure,  not  only  to  hit 
their  enemies  on  the  head,  but  on  any  part  of  the  face  they 
chofe.  Their  dings  were  of  a  different  kind  from  thole  of  the 
Balearians,  whom  they  far  furpaffed  in  dexterity. 

ACHiEI  (Achaeans)  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  Propria. 
In  Livy,  the  people  of  Greece  ;  for  the  molt  part  called 
A:bh>> by  the  Roman  poets.  In  Homer,  the  general  name 
for  Grecians.  See  Ach.$:ans. 

A  C  HJEM  EN ES,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  father  of 
Cambyfes,  and  grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Firft,  king  of  Perfia. 
Mod  of  the  commentators  of  Horace  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Achaemcnes  whom  that  poet  mentions,  ode  xii.  of  his  2d  book, 
was  one  of  the  Perfian  monarchs :  but,  if  that  were  true,  he 
mud  have  reigned  before  the  Medes  lubdued  the  Per  nans ;  for 
v/e  do  not  hear  of  any  king  of  that  name  from  the  time  that 
the  Perfians  founded  that  great  monarchy,  vvhichys  looked 
upon  as  the  lecor.d  univerfal  one.  However  this  be,  the 
epithet  Achamenians  is  frequently  given  to  the  Perfians,  in 
the  old  Latirl  poets. 

Ach^emenes,  fon  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Perfia,  and  brother 
of  Xerxes,  had  the  government  of  Egypt  bellowed  on  him, 
after  Xerxes  had  forced  the  Egyptians  to  return  to  their 
allegiance.  He  fome  time  after  commanded  the  Egyptian 
fleet  in  the  celebrated  expedition  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  all 


Greece.  The  Egyptians  having  again  takyn  up  arms  after 
the  death  of  Xerxes,  Achaemer.es  was  lent  into  £g\  pt  to  lup- 
prefs  the  rebellion  ;  but  was  vanqnifhtd  by  Inarus,  chief  of 
the  rebels,  fuccoured  by  the  Athenians. 

ACTIJEUS,  coufin-german  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  An* 
tioc'nus  the  Great,  kings  of  Syria,  became  a  very  powerful 
monarch,  and  enjoyed  the  dominions  he  had  ufurped  ibr 
many  years  ;  but  at  latt  he  was  punithed  for  his  ufurpations  in 
a  dreadful  manner,  in  the  140th  year  of  Rome,  as  related  by 
Polybius. 

ACHAIA,  a  name  taken  for  that  part  of  Greece  which 
Ptolemy  calls  Hellas  ;  the  younger  Pliny,  Gracia  ;  now  called 
Livadia  :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thcflaly,  the. river 
Sperchius,  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and  mount  Oeta  ;.  on  the  weft 
by  the  river  Achelous  ;  on  the  call,  turning  a  little  to  the 
north,  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Archipelago,  down  to  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Sunium  ;  on  the  fouth,  joined  to  the  Peloponnefus, 
or  Morea,  by  the  iithmus  of  Corinth,  five  miles  broad.  See 
Livadia. 

Achaia  Propria,  anciently  a  fmall  diftrift  in  (he  north 
of  Peloponnefus,  running  we  It  ward  along  the  bay  of  Corinth, 
and  hounded  on  the  welt  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by 
Elis  and  Arcadia,  on  the  eaft  by  Sicyonia  :  inhabitants,  the 
Achaeans,  properly  fo  called  ;  its  metropolis,  Patra.  It  is 
now  called  Romania  Alta ,  in  the  Morea. 

Achaia  was  allb  taken  for  all  thole  countries  that  joined  in. 
the  Achaean  league,  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  a  province. 
Likewife  for  Peloponnefus. 

Achaiae  preseyteri,  or  the  Prefbyters  of  Achaia,  were 
thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  the 
apoftle,  A.D.  59  ;  and  are  faid  to  have  written  an  epiftle  in 
relation  to  it.  Bellarmin,  and  feveral  other  eminent  writers 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  allow  it  to  be  genuine;  while  Du  Pin, 
and  fome  others,  exprefsly  rejebt  it. 

ACHAIUS,  fon  of  Ethwin,  was  raifed  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  after  the  death  of  Soluatius,  A.D.  788.  The 
Emperor  Charlemagne  fent  an  embafly  to  defire  an  alliance 
with  him  againli  the  Englifh,  whofe  pirates  fo  infefted  the 
feas,  that  the  merchants  could  not  carry  on  their  trade.  This 
alliance  was  concluded  in  France  upon  conditions  fo  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  Scots,  that  Achaius,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  it,  added  to  the  arms  of  Scotland  a  double  field  fowed  with 
lilies.  He  died  in  S19. 

ACHAN,  the  fon  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the 
taking  of  Jericho  concealed  two  hundred  fhekels  of  filver,  a 
Babylonifh  garment,  and  a  wedge  of  gold,  contrary  to  the 
exprefs  command  ol  God.  This  fin  proved  fatal  to  the 
Ifraeiites,  who  were  repulfed  at  the  fiege  of  Ai.  In  this 
dreadful  exigence,  Jofiiu  a  prolira  ted  himlelf  before  the  Lord, 
and  begged  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  his  people. 
Achan  was  difeovered  by  calling  lots,  and  he  and  his  children 
were  ftoned  to  death.  This  expiation  being  made,  Ai  was 
taken  by  ftratagem.  Jofh.  vii.  8,  9. 

ACHAOVA,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,  the 
name  of  an  herb  much  celebrated  in  many  diffempers  ;  but 
we  are  not  allured  at  prefent,  what  is  the  plant  that  it  truly 
belongs  to.  Some  have  efteemed  it,  what  is  called  in  Egypt 
uchove,  an  herb  nearly  refembling  chamomile,  but  lower,  and 
with  broader  leaves,  approaching  to  tho)e  of  feverfew,  and  of 
a  faint,  but  not  difagreeable  linell.  Avicenna  fee  ms  however 
to  have  meant  a  different  plant  by  this  name,  and  probably 
the  herb  we  call  maeum.  Prof  per.  Alp. 

ACHARACA,  anciently  a  town  of  Lydia,  fituate  between 
Tralles  and  Nyfa  ;  in  which  were  the  temple  of  Pluto,  and 
the  cave  Charonium,  where  patients  flept  in  order  to  obtain  a 
cure. 

ACHARISTON,  from  without ,  and  value ;  under 
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this  name  Galen  defcribes  Tome  competitions  of  Angular 
efficacy,  which  cured  lo  quickly,  that  they  were  undervalued  ; 
as  the  Greek  name  implies. 

ACHATES,  the  companion  of  Eneas,  and  his  moft  faithful 
friend,  celebrated  in  Virgil. 

Achates  (Sil.  Italicus)  ;  a  river  of  Sicily,  now  the  Drillo 
(Cluvorius)  ;  which  runs  from  north  to  louth,  almoft  parallel 
with,  and  at  no  great  diftance  from,  the  Gela  ;  and  rifes  in  the 
north  of  the  territory  of  Noto.  It.  gave  name  to  the  Achates, 
or  Agate,  laid  to  be  firft  found  there. 

ACHAZIB,  or  Achzib,  a  town  of  Galilee,  inr  the  tribe  of 
Aflier,  nine  miles  from  Ptolemais. — Alio  a  town  in  the  more 
fouthern  parts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

ACHELOUS,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  wreflled  with  Hercules, 
for  no  lei's  a  prize  than  Deianira,  daughter  to  King  Oenus  : 
but  as  Achelous  had  the  power  of  aliuming  all  ihapes,  the 
conteft  was  long  dubious  :  at  la.lt,  as  he  took  that  of  a  bull, 
Hercules  tore  otl'  tine  of  his  horns  ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to 
fubmit,  and  to  redeem  it.  by  giving  the  conqueror  the  horn  of 
Amalthea,  the  lame  with  the  Cornucopia  or  horn  of  plenty  ; 
which  Hercules  having  filled  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  confe- 
crated  to  Jupiter.  Some  explain  this  fable,  by  faying,  that 
Achelous  is  a  winding  river  of  Greece,  whole  itream  was  fo 
rapid,  that  it  roared  like  a  bull,  and  overflowed  its  banks  ; 
but  Hercules,  by  bringing  it  into  two  channels,  broke  off  one 
of  the  horns,  and  l'o  reftored  plenty  to  the  country. 

Achelous,  a  river  of  Acarnania  ;  which  riles  in  mount 
Pindus,  and,  dividing  JEtolia  from  Acarnania,  falls  from  north 
to  louth  into  the  Sinu?  Corinthiacus.  It  was  formerly  called 
Thoas  from  its  impetuofity,  and  king  of  rivers  (Homer). 
The  epithet  Achelous  is  ufed  for  Aqueus  (Virgil) ;  the  ancients 
calling  all  water  Achelous ,  el'pecially  in  oaths,  vows,  and 
facritices,  according  to  Ephoras  :  now  called  Af[>ro  Potamo. 
Rivers  are  by  the  ancient  poets  called  Tauriformes,  either  from 
the  bellowing  of  their  waters,  or  from  their  ploughing  the 
earth  in  their  courfe  :  Hercules,  refraining  by  dykes  and 
mounds  the  inundations  of  the  Achelous ,  is  faid  to  have  broken 
off  one  of  his  horns,  and  to  have  brought  back  plenty  to  the 
country.  See  the  preceding  article. 

,  Achelous,  a  rivulet  of  Theflaly,  running  by  the  city 
Lamia  (Strabo,  Paulhnias).  Alio  a  river  of  Peloponnefus, 
running  by  Dymre,  in  Achaia  (Strabo)  ;  and  by  mount 
Lycreus  in  Arcadia  (Paufanias). 

ACHERI  (Luke  u’),  a  learned  Benedictine  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  St.  Q-uintin,  in  Picardy,  in 
1609;  and  made  himlell  famous  by  printing  fcveral  works, 
which  till  then  were  only  in  manufeript :  particularly,  the 
epiftle  attributed  to  St.  Barnabis  the  works  of  Lanfrank, 
archbiffiop  of  Canterbury  ;  a  collection  of  fcarce  and  curious 
pieces,  under  the  title  of  Spicilcgium,  i.  e.  Gleanings,  in 
thirteen  volumes,  quarto.  The  prefaces  and  notes,  which  he 
annexed  to  many  of  thefe  pieces,  fhew  him  to  be  a  man  of 
genius  and  abilities.  Me  had  allb  fome  fliare  in  the  pieces' 
inferted  in  the  firfl  volumes  of  The  acts  of  the  faints  of  the 
order  of  St.  Bonnet,  the  title  whereof  acquaints  us  that  they 
were  collected  and  publifhed  by  him  and  father  Mabillon. 
Alter  a  very  retired  life,  till  the  age  of  73,  he  died  at  Paris 
the  29th  of  Aprd,  1685,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  in  the 
fields,  where  he  had  been  librarian. 

ACHERON,  a  river  ot  Epirus.  The  poets  feigned  it  to 
have  been  the  fon  of  Ceres,  whom  the  hid  in  hell  for  fear  of 
the  Titans,  and  turned  into  a  river,  over  which  lbuls  departed 
were  ferried  in  their  way  to  Klylium. 

Acheron,  a  river  of  Thelprotia,  in  Epirus  $  which,  after 
1  forming  the  lake  Achcrufia,  at  no  great  diftance  from,  falls 
into  the  fea  near,  the  promontory  of  Chimerium,  to  the  well 
epf  the  Sinus  Ambraoius,  in  a  courfe  from  north  to  fouth, 
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Acheron,  or  Acheros,  a  river  of  the  Bruttii  in  Italy 
running  from  eatl  to  weft ;  where  Alexander  king  of  EpiruS 
was  (lain  by  the  Lucani,  being  deceived  by  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona,  which  bid  him  beware  of  Acheron. 

ACHERUSIA  PALUS,  a  lake  between  Cumte  and  the 
promontory  Mifenum,  now  U  Logo  de!!u  Colluau  (Cluverius). 
Some  confound  it  with  the  Lacus  Lvcrinus,  and  others  with 
the  Lacus  Averni.  But  Strabo  and  Pliny  diftinguith  them. 
The  former  takes  it  to  be  an  effufion,  exundation,  or  wafhes 
of  the  fea,  and  therefore  called  by  Lycophron,  Alpena 
—Alfo  a  lake  of  Epirus,  through  which  the  Acheron  runs. — 
There  is  alfo  an  Achcrufia,  a  peninfula  of  Bithynia  on  the  Eu- 
xine,  -near  Heraclea ;  and  a  cave  there  of  the  lame  name, 
through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  defeended  to  hell  to 
drag  forth  Cerberus. 

ACHIA,  a  kind  of  cane  that  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
which  is  pickled  green  in  the  country,  with  ftrong  vinegar, 
pepper,  and  lome  other  fpices  and  ingredients.  This  pickle 
comes  to  Europe  in  a  fort  of  earthen  jars,  about  a  foot  high, 
and  the  fame  in  breadth,  growing  narrower  at  the  mouth. 
The  bits  of  cane  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  a 
little  above  two  inches  long,  almoft  of  the  fame  confi ftency 
with  pickled  cucumbers.  They  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ; 
and,  inftead  of  pulps,  their  infide  is  a  dole,  fibrous  fubftance, 
like  that  of  the  common  canes  when  the  outfide  coat  is  off. 
The  Dutch  bring  home  great  quantities  of  this  pickle,  which 
their  cold  climate  makes  them  think  wholefome.  They  ge¬ 
nerally  eat  it  towards  the  end  of  their  meals,  judging  it  very 
good  to  quicken  the  appetite  and  ftre.igthen  the  ftomach. 

ACHILLfEA  {F.ncpcl.) .  Yarrow,  Milfoil,  or  Nose¬ 
bleed.  Of  this  plant  the  principal  fpccies  are,  1.  The  mille¬ 
folium,  or.  common  yarrow,  is  found  naturally  on  banks,  and 
by  the  tides  of  foot-paths,  in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  moft: 
commonly  bears  white  (lowers,  though  a  variety  of  it  is  found 
which  bears  purple  ones.  Tbefc  however  do  not  long  conti¬ 
nue  to  bear  flowers  of  this  colour,  if  tranfplanted  into  gardens. 
It  becomes  a  troublefome  weed  where  it  is  once  allowed  to 
get  a  footing.  The  cultivation  of  it  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Anderlbn,  in  his  E  flays  on  Agriculture,  as  a  proper  food  for 
cattle.  2.  Th ejhntoTuia,  or  ealtern  fneezwort,  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  gardens  ;  it  has  large  yellow  flowers,  which  Hand 
upon  pretty  long  footlialks  placed  lingly,  not  in  bunches  as  in 
the  common  kind.  It  has  leaves  .like  lavender-cotton,  which, 
when  rubbed,  emit  a  ftrong  oily  odour.  The  flowers  appear 
in  June  and  July.  3.  rL'he  toinoifoja,  or  woolly  yarrow,  is  a 
native  of  the  fouth  of  France  and  Spain,  but  lives  in  the  open 
air  in  England.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  conti¬ 
nue  long  in  beauty,  growing  in  clutters,  at  the  top  of  the  (talks, 
which  leldom  rife  above  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  finely 
cut,  and  very  hoary.  4.  The  abrotanifolia,  or  tall  ealtern 
yarrow,  is  a  native  of  the  itlands  in  the  Archipelago  :  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  with  large  umbels  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers  on  the  top  ;  the  leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  wormwood,  and  are  cut  into  long  narrow  legments.  5. 
The  clavenna,  or  Alpine  umbelliferous  wormwood,  takes  its 
name  from  the  mountains  of  which  it  is  a  native.  It  leldom 
grows  above  fix  or  feven  inches  in  height  ;  it  lupports  umbels 
of  white  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  common  fneezwort, 
whicn  appear  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves  are  ft  leery, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  wormwood,  which  often  decay  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.  6.  The  tanaccti folia,  or  eaftern  l’nccz- 
wort,  with  lanlcy  leaves,  is  a  very  humble  plant,  leldom  rifing 
above  fix  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large 
as  thofe  of  the  common  fneezwort,  white,  and  growing  in  flat 
umbels.  They  appear  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  have  fome  likenels  to  thole  of  the  common  wormwood, 
are  very  hoary,  grow  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  decay  in  au- 
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tumn  fo  as  to  make  little  appearance  in  winter.  Like  the  latt 
fpecies,  this  is  a  native  of  the  Alps.  7. The  ageratum,  or  fweet 
maudlin,  formerly  much  tried  in  medicine  and  for  culinary  pnr- 
pofes.  The  common  maudlin  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
tiie  feeds  are  ripe  in  September.  8.  The  Egyptiace,  or  hoary 
iheezavort,  is  a  native  of  the  Archipelago.  It  hath  very  hoary 
leaves,  which  remain  all  the  year;  and  the  plants  growing 
clofe  and  low,  make  a  pretty  appearance  at  all  feafons.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  produced  in  umbels  on  the  top 
of  the  (talks  ;  they  appear  in  June,  and  c  -ntinue  till  the  end 
of  September.  9.  The  ptarmica, '  or  common  fneezwort, 
grows  wild.  There  is  a  variety,  however,  with  double  liowers, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  double  maudlin.  This 
fpecies  creeps  greatly  by  the  roots,  fo  as  foon  to  overfpread 
a  large  fpot  of  ground.  If  planted  in  pots,  fo  as  to  confine 
its  roots  from  creeping,  the  (talks  grow  clofe  together,  and 
make  a  tolerable  appearance  when  in  flower.  10.  The  ma- 
cropkylla,  or  Alpine  fneezwort,  with  feverfew  leaves,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Alps.  It  produces  many  (talks  rifing  near  three 
feet  high  ;  having  loofe  branching  umbels  of  white  flowers  on 
their  top,  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  fneezwort,  but 
larger.  1 1.  The  liana,  or  hoary  Alpine  milfoil,  is  likewife  a 
native  of  the  Alps;  the  leaves  are  hcary,  and  the  umbels  of 
its  flowers  are  more  compact  than  the  former:  the  Italics  do 
riot  rife  more  than  a  foot  high.  12.  The  jwbiiin,  or  fweet  mil¬ 
foil  (lee  J*l.  ().),  approaches  to  the  nature  of  the  common 
milfoil ;  but  its  leaves  are  of  a  paler  green,  and  are  neither  fo 
long  nor  fo  much  cut  off  as  thofe  of  the  common  milfoil  are: 
they  have  a  ftrong  fweet  (cent  when  bruifed.  13.  The  alpina, 
or  white  maudlin,  bears  lbme  refemblance  to  the  common 
fneezwort;  but  the  leaves  are  longer,  of  a  deeper  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  deeply  indented  in  their  edges;  the  flowers  are 
white,  and  the  roots  creep  far  under  ground.  The  plant  will 
rife,  in  good  land,  to  the  height  of  four  feet. 

Achill^ea,  a  name  frequently  given  by  the  ancients  to 
the  gum  called  dragons-blood. 

ACtllLLES  ( Encyd. ).  He  was  a  native  of  Phthia,  in 
Theffaly ;  and,  according  to  the  poets,  his  mother  fed  him 
by  day  with  ambrofia,  and  by  night  covered  him  with  celef- 
tial  fire.  She  dipped  him  alfo  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Styx, 
by  which  his  whole  body  became  invulnerable,  except  that 
part  of  his  heel  by  which  the  held  him  ;  and  afterwards  in- 
trufted  him  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  who,  to  give 
him  the  ftrength  neceffary  for  martial  toil,  fed  him  with  ho¬ 
ney,  ancj  the  marrow  of  lions  and  wild  boars,  &c.  To  pre¬ 
vent  his  going  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  the  difguifed  him  in  fe¬ 
male  apparel,  and  hid  him  among  the  maidens  at  the  court  of 
King  Lycomedes  :  but  Ulyffes  difeovering  him,  periuaded  him 
to  follpw  the  Greeks.  Achilles  diftinguithed  himfelf  by  a 
number  of  heroic  afitions  at  the  fiege.  Being  difgutted,  how¬ 
ever,  with  Agamemnon  for  the  lofs  of  Brifeis,  he  retired  from 
the  camp.  But  returning  to, avenge  the  death  of  his  friend 
Patroclus,  he  flew  Heftor,  fattened  his  corpfe  to  his  chariot, 
and  dragged  it  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  laft  Paris,  the 
brother  of  Heftor,  wounded  him  in  the  heel  with  an  arrow, 
while  he  was  in  the  temple  treating  about  his  marriage  with 
Philoxena,  daughter  to  King  Priam.  Of  this  wound  he  died, 
and  was  interred  on  the  promontory  of  Sigaeum  ;  and  after 
Troy  was  taken,  the  Greeks  facrificed  Philoxena  on  his  tomb. 
It  is  faid,  that  Alexander,  feeing  this  tomb,  honoured  it  by 
placing  a  crown  upon  it  ;  at  the  fame  time  crying  out,  that 
“  Achilles  was  happy  in  having,  during  his  life,  fuch  a  friend 
“  as  Patroclus ;  and,  after  his  death,  a  poet  like  Homer.” 

Achilles,  a  name  which  the  fchools  give- to  the  princi¬ 
pal  argument  alleged  by  each  fefit  of  philol'ophers  in  behalf 
of  their  fyftem.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  this  is  his  Achilles'; 
that  is,  his  mailer  proof  y  alluding  to  the  ftrength.  and  im- 
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portanee  of  Achilles  among  the  Greeks.  Zeno’s  argument 
againft  motion,  is  peculiarly  termed  Achilles. — -That  philofo- 
pher  made  a  companion  between  the  lwiftnefs  of  Achilles, 
and  the  ilownefs  of  a  tortoife  :  arguing,  that  if  the  tortoife 
were  one  mile  before  Achilles.,  and  the  motion  of  Achilles 
ico  times  fwifter  than  that  of  the  tortoife,1  yet  he  would  ne¬ 
ver  overtake  it.  But  this  fophilm  is  eafily  Halved,  by  expref- 
fing  the  whole  relative  diftance  ran  by  the  tortoife  before 
Achilles  overtook  him,  by  the  following  feries,  — ^  -f- 
+  -rgoaaoo  '&c-  the  l  ura  erf  which  is  of  a  mile  ;  and  the 
diflance  run  by  Achilles  is  one  mile  more  ;  fo  that  when 
Achilles  had  run  1  ^  of  a  mile,  he-  would  have  overtaken  the 
tortoife. 

ACHILLINI  (Alexander),  born  at  Bologna,  and  doctor 
of  philofophy  in  that  univerfity.  He  flourilhed  in  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries,  and  by  "way  of  eminence  was  ftyled  the 
Great  Philofophcr.  He  was  a  (led  fait  follower  and  accurate 
interpreter  of  Averroes  upon  Ariftotle,  but  riioft  admired  for 
his  acutenefs  and  ftrength  of  arguing  in  private  and  public 
difputations.  He  made  a  furprifing  quick  progrefs  in  his 
ftudies,  and  was  very  early  promoted  to  a  profetiorfhip  in  the 
univerfity,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fo  much  ap- 
plaufe,  that  his  name  became  famous  throughout  all  Italy. 
He  continued  at  Bologna  till  the  year  1506;  when  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Padua  made  choice  of  him  to  fuccecd  Antonio  Fran- 
catiano  in  the  firft  chair  of  philofophy,  and  his' fame  brought 
vaft  numbers  of  iludents  to  his  lectures  at  Padua  :  but  the  war, 
wherein  the  republic  of  Venice  was  engaged  againft  the 
league  of  Cambray,  putting  a  flop  to  the  lectures  of  that  uni¬ 
verfity,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  country,- where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  lame  marks  of  honour  and  diftindfion  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  again  appointed  proteffor  of  philofophy  in  Bo¬ 
logna.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  In  this  city,  where 
he  died,  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp  if)  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  the  Great,  which  belongs  to  the  Carmelite  friars. 
Jovius,  who  knew  Achiliini,  and  heard  his  Jedtures,  fays, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  fuch  exceeding  litnplicity,  and  fo  unac¬ 
quainted.  with  addrefs  and  flattery,  that  he  was  a  laughing- 
flock  to  the  pert  and  faucy  young  lcholars,  although  elteemed 
on  account  of  his  learning.  He  wrote  leveral  pieces  on 
philofophiqal  fubjedts,  which  he  publifhed,  and  dedicated  to- 
John  Bentivogli. 

Achillini  (Claudius),  grandfon  of  the  former,  read  lec¬ 
tures  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Parma;  where  he  was  reputed 
a  great  philofophcr,  a  learned  divine,  an  excellent  lawyer, 
an  eloquent  orator,  a  good  mathematician,  and  an  elegant 
poet.  Fie  accompanied  Cardinal  Ludovino,  who-  went  as  le¬ 
gate  into  Piedmont ;  but  being  afterward  neglected  by  this 
cardinal,  when  he  become  pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
XV.  he  left  Pome  in  difgult  and  retired  to  Parma;  where  the 
duke  appointed  him  profefibr  of  law,  with  a  good  falary,  • 
He  publifhed  a  volume  of  Latin  Letters,  and  another  of  Ita¬ 
lian  poems,  which  gained  him  great  reputation :  he  died  in 
1640,  aged  66. 

ACHiOTTE,  or  Achiotti  (Encyd.).  The  fame  with 
what  the  French  commonly  call  Rocoa,  and  the  Dutch  Or-' 
leane.  It  has  been  commonly  efteemed  a  kind  of  argilla,  or' 
earth  ;  but  later  oblervers  find  it  a  flower,  or  feed  of  a  tree/ 
which  grows  chiefly  in  very  hot  countries,  as  Yucatan  or 
Campechy,  and  Guatimala.  It  is1  about  the  fize  of  a  plum- 
tree,  only  more  tufted  ;  its  branches  being  longer  than  the 
trunk.  The  fruit  is  indofed  in  a  rind  like  a  chefnut,  except 
that,  it  is  of  an  oval  figure.  It  begins  to  open  crofs-wile  from 
the  middle  to  the  top ;  and  fubdivides  into  four  parts,  having- 
in  the  middle  a  beautiful  carnation- coloured  flower.  The. 
tree  has  no  leaves  ;  but  infiead  thereof  fhoots  out  filaments” 
like  thofe  ef  faffron,  only  bigger  and  longer.  Between  thefe 
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grow  little  Toft  vermillion-coloured  grains,  about  the  fize  of 
pepper-corns;  which  the  Indians,  feparating  from  the  fila¬ 
ments,  hake  in  cakes  of  about  half  a  pound  each  ;  in  vvhich 
form  the  drug  is  brought  into  Europe.  The  poor  people  ufe 
Achiolte  i  nit  cad  of  latfron  :  others  mix  it  as  an  ingredient 
in  chocolate,  during  the  grinding  of  the  cacoa,  the  quantity 
of  two  drams  to  a  pound,  to  give  it  a  reddith  colour,  &c.  ; 
though  this  practice  was  formerly  more  frequent  than  at  pre- 
fent,  the  opinion'  of  its  being  an  earth,  which  even  Mr.  Hay 
fell  into,  having  diferetfited  its  ufe.  Some  alfp  ufe  it  to  dye 
■wax  of  a  vermiilion  colour.  F.  Labat  deferibes  the  achiotte 
forhewhat  differently  ;  elpecially  the  preparation  of  it  for  dye¬ 
ing.  The  tree,  according  to  him,  produces  yearly  its  crops 
•of  {lowers,  of  a  carnation  colour,  not  unlike  wild  roles.  Thefe 
are  luccecded  by  a  kind  of  rough  pods,  or  fruit  relembling 
chefnuts,  full  of  fmall  grains ;  which  being  fermented  in 
•water,  and  this  water  afterwards  palled  through  a  caribbc 
fieve,  it  cent  rafts  a  red  colour.  Jt  is  then  boiled,  feummed, 
iet  on  the  fire  again,  and  itirred ;  till  at  length  it  thickens, 
and  will  fall  loofe  from  the  fpatula ;  which  is  the  achiotte  or 
rocou  in  perfection  ;  though  to  make  it  more  beautiful,  they 
have  two  ‘further  precedes,  which  arc  delcribed  by  F.  Labat. 
According  to  Savary,  to  procure  the  achiotie,  they  fluke  out 
the  grains  in  an  earthen  veilel,  foak  and  then  wafh  them  in 
feveral  repeated  warm  waters,  till  they  have  difeharged  all 
their  vermilhon  colour  :  after  which,  letting  the  water  ftand 
to  fettle,  the  fecula  at  the  bottom  is  taken  and  formed  into  little 
cakes  and  balls ;  which  when  pure  and  not  adulterated  either 
with  rod  earth  or  fine  brick-duft,  are  highly  valued.  Some 
alfb  ufe  fire  to  boil  the  aebiotte,  and  give  it  a  farther  confid¬ 
ence. 

AGUISH,  king  of  Gath,  to  whom  David  retired  ;  and  who 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Saul,  which  was  fatal  both  to 
that  prince  and  his  ion  Jonathan. 

ACHITGPHEL,  a  ccunfellor,  who,  revolting  from  David 
king  of  Israel,  fided  with  his  rebellious  fon  Ablalom  ;  to  whom 
he  gave  crafty  advice,  which  not  being'1  complied  with,  he 
hanged  himlclf. 

ACHLAR,  a  river  of  the  greater  Armenia,  otherwife 
called  A  rajs,  Caiacz,  and  by  the  ancients  Araxis. 

ACHMET,  fon  of  Sarim,  has  left  a  book  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  Pcrfians,  and  Egyptians,  which  was  tranferibed  out  of 
Greek  into  Latin  by  Leo  T’u feus  in  u6o.  He  lived  in  the 
9th  century. 

A*.  TIMET  GEDUC,  a  famous  general  under  Mahomet 
II.  and  Bajaze.t  II.  in  the  15th  century.  When  Mahomet 
II.  died,  Baiazct  and  Zczan  both  claimed  the.  throne  r  Ach- 
rnet  fided  with  the  former,  and  by  his  bravery  and  conduct 
fixed  the  crown  on  his  head.  But  Baiazct  took  away  his  life  ; 
finning  virtue  being  always  an  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  a  tyrant. 

.ACHOR,  a  valley  of  Jericho,  lying  along  the  river  Jordan, 
not  far  from  Giigal ;  lb  called  from  Achan,  the  troublcr  of 
Ifrael,  being  there  ftoned  to  death. 

Achor  ( Encyd .),  in  medicine,  Trallian  fays,  is  a  fore  on 
the  outfide  of  the  head,  full  of  little  perforations,  which  dil- 
charge  a  humour  like  ichor,  \yhence  its  name.  He  further 
fays,  that  the  cerion  relembies  an  achor;  but  that  the  mouths 
of  the  perforations  are  larger,  refem tiling  the  cells  of  a  ho¬ 
ney-comb,  whence  the  name  ;  the  matter  is  alio  nearly  of  the 
confidence  of  thin  honey.  When  thefe  difeafes  lpread,  the 
ferum  which- ouzes  out  dries^  and  forms  a  fcab. — The  achor 
differs  from  the  favus  and  tinea  only  in  the  degree  of  viru¬ 
lence.  It  is  called  favus  when  the  perforations  are  large, 
and  line  a  when  they  are  like  thofe  which  arc  made  by  moths 
in  cloth.  But  generally  by  tinea  is  underllood  a  dry  fcab  on 


the  hairy  fealp  of  children,  with  thick  feales  and  an  offenfive 
fmell.  When  this  diforder  affefts  the  face,  it  is  called  crujla 
lactca ;  which,  when  it  happens  to  children,  if  in  other  re¬ 
flects  they  are  healthy,  the  belt  treatment,  befides  keeping  the 
belly  moderately  lax,  is  anointing  the  part*  now  and  then 
with  Ung.  hydrarg.  nit  rat.  Attention  fhould  a'.fo  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs  and  a  moderate  djet.  An  ifiiie  may  be  made  and 
,  continued,  keeping  the  hair  fiiort  and  wafhiwg  the  head  with 
foap  fuds — Some  cafes  are  very  difficult  of  cure,  and  attended 
with  violent  itching,  a  pale  countenance,  &e.  but  ftill  the 
fame  method  generally  fucceeds  in  all  the  fpecies  and  degrees 
of  vimlence.  Small  dotes  of  calomel  may  be  given  as  an 
alterative,  rather  than  as  a  laxative;  and  the  vin.  antim.  in 
fuch  dofes,  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  (fomach  will  eafily  re¬ 
tain.  Externally,  the  unguent  e  pice  may  alio  do  good,  or 
cream  mixed  with- fait  in  fine  powder.  If  the  humour  is 
repelled,  give  warm  fudorifics  until  it  return.  Writers  of 
medical  obfervstions  afford  divers  anomalous  inftances  of 
achorcs,  viz.  Some  found  even  in  aged  people  ;  tome  not  on 
the  head,  but  the  feet;  ethers  relembling  the  venereal difeafe j 
others  which  disappeared  upon  cutting  the  hair,  and  returned 
on  its  growing  anew  ;  others  followed  by  a  thicknefs  of  hear¬ 
ing,  others  by  panics,  and  others  by  a  gutta  ferena.  Their 
drying  up  has  fonietimes  been  followed  by  a  fever,  their  fc- 
pulfion  inwards  by  an  cpilepfy. 

ACHRADINA  (Plutarch,  Cicero,  Livy)  ;  one  of  the 
four  cities  or  divifions  of  Svracufe,  and  the  (iron gelt,  largeft, 
and  moft  beautiful  part  of  it ;  feparated  by  a  very  ftrorig 
wall  from  the  outer  town,  Tycha  and  Neapolts,  It  was 
adorned  with  a  very  large  forum,  with  beautiful  porticos,  a 
molt  elegant  prytaneum,  a  fpacious  fenate-houfe,  and.  a  fu- 
perb  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  (Plutarch.) 

ACHRAS  ( Encycl .).  In  Vol.  I.  a  botanical  error  (repeated 
alfo  in  fome  fucceeding  in  fiances)  has  occurred.  Monogynia 
order,  and  hexandria  claj's,  is  there  too  obvious  a  blunder  to 
pafs  unobferved  by  the  botanift ;  and  too  obvious  indeed  to  re¬ 
quire,  on  our  part,  minute  correction  in  every  Pittance. 

ACIDALUS,  a  fountain  in  Orchomenus  a  city  of  Boeo- 
tia,  in  which  the  Graces,  who  are  facred  to  Venus,  bathed. 
Hence  the  epithet  Ac'ululia,  given  to  Venus  (Virgil). 

ACIDS  (Encycl.).  To  this  article  we  are  induced  to  add 
an  account  of  an  apparatus  for  the  difiillation  of  acids  and 
other  fubftances;  the  invention  of  the  ingenious  tranflator  of" 
Eerthollet’s  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Dyeing,  and  by  him  an¬ 
nexed  to  that  work.  See  Plate  10.;  where  A  reprefents  the 
retort,  the  neck  of  which  is  ground  into  and  palled  through 
the  thick  Hopper  B,  re  prefen  ted  below  feparately  at  b,  with 
its  ground  fiopper  a,  which  may  be  ppt  in  when  the  neck  of 
the  retort  is  withdrawn.  The  external  part  of  the  fiopper  B 
is  accurately  ground  into  the  wide  neck  of  the  receiver  C,  the 
narrow  neck  of  which  is  ground  into  the  wide  neck  of 
the  receiver  D,  the  narrow  neck  of  which  is  ground  into 
that  of  the  receiver  E  ;  in  the  receiver  D  there  is  alfo  another 
aperture  in  its  funerior  part,  into  which  the  tube  H,  open  at 
both  ends,  is  fitted  by  grinding,  l’o  that  its  lower  extremity 
may  reach  to  the  lowermofi  part  of  the  receiver,  and  confe- 
quently  be  immerfed  in  any  fluid  that  may  be  contained- in  it. 
Into  the  fmall  neck  of  the  receiver  D,  there  is  alfo  ground  a- 
crooked  tube  Informing  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  a 
circle,  open  at  both  ends,  and  extending  to  very  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  receiver  E,  the*  fmall  neck  of  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  fimilar  crooked  tube  K  ;  and  is  received  into  the  wider 
neck  of  F,  which  receives  the  tube  I.  in  like  manner,  and  is- 
received  into  G,  the  narrow  neck  of  which  abb  receives  a 
crooked  tube  M  N,open  at  both  ends,  and  bent  as  reprefented 
in  the  plate  ;  fo  as  to  convey  any  aerial  fluid,  into  the  fmall 
inverted  cup,  where  it  is  collected  and. directed  to  pals  by 
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the  hole  reprefented  in  the  plate/  into  one  of  the  four  in¬ 
verted  bottles  placed  above  it,  by  means  of  the  moveable  frame 
P  ;  which  having  four  notches  to  retain  the  bottles  in  an  up¬ 
right  inverted  pofition,  is  moveable  on  the  centre  fupport 
kept  fteady  by  means  of  a  heavy  leaden  foot,  in  the  centre  of 
a  -flat  pan  of  water,  which  covers  the  mouths  of  the  bottles. 
The  water  which  illues  from  the  bottles  when  the  air  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  which  would  make  the  pan  overflow,  is  directed 
by  a  notch  in  its  lip,  and  the  pipe  Gl  into  the  bucket  R  placed 
under  the  frame,  which  railed  upon  four  legs  ferves  tD  fup¬ 
port  the  whole  apparatus,  the  different  parts  of  which  being 
i'uccelfively  applied  to  each  other,  beginning  with  the  receiver 
C,  are  kept  in  a  fixed  pofition  by  flips  of  wood  hollowed  out 
fo  as  to  fit  the  curvature  ot  the  receivers,  as  reprelented  be¬ 
low  detached  at  S  s.  Heat  is  applied  to  the  matter  contained 
in  the  retort  A,  by  means  of  the  lamp  placed  below  it, 
which  is  upon  Mr.  Argand’s  principle,  and  a  very  ufeful  ac- 
quifition  to  the  laboratory  :  of  this  1  reprefents  the  chimney, 
which  is  molt  conveniently  made  of  thin  metal,  as  brats,  cop¬ 
per,  or  common  tinned  iron  plate,  which  being  opake,  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  within  is  not  feen.  Metallic  chimneys 
are  preferred,  becaufe  they  are  not  liable  to  be  broken,  and 
becaule  it  is  the  heat  and  not  the  light  -which  is  here  wanted  ; 
2  is  the  bent  wire  lerving  to  elevate  or  deprels  the  wick ;  3 
the  relervoir  for  the  oil  ;  4  the  fupport  of  this,  with  a  lmall 
cup  to  receive  the  oil  which  may  drop  from  within  the  wick 
without  being  confurred  ;  5  a  pin  with  its  threw  for  fixing  the 
lamp  at  any  diltance  from  the  retort.” 

The  ufe  and  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are  thus  explained 
by  the  inventor. 

In  the  plate,  the  apparatus  is  reprefen  ted  as  employed  in  the 
diltillation  of  a  fubftance,  the  vapours  of  which  condenfe  with 
difficulty,  fuch  as  the  oxygenated  marine  acid.  Let  it  be  fup- 
poled  then  that  the  common  lalt,  and  calx  or  oxyd  of  man- 
ganefe,  have  been  put  into  the  retort  :  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
next  introduced  by  means  of  a  retort  funnel ;  and  this  be¬ 
ing  withdrawn,  the  neck  ot  the  retort  is  immediately  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Hopper  B,  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  be¬ 
ing  previoully  dilpofed  as  in  the  plate.  The  lamp  is  then 
brought  under  tho  retort,  but  at  a  moderate  ditlance,  that 
the  retort  may  not  be  cracked  by  the  too  Hidden  application 
of  the  heat,  nor  the  vapours  be  driven  over  too  rapidly  into 
the  receivers.  As  loon  as  the  heat  is  applied,  the  lalt  is  rendered 
fluid  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  marine  acid  getting  pure 
air  from  the  manganeie,  begins  to  pats  over  into  the  receiver 
C,  in  the  Hate  of  oxygenated  marine  acid  :  into  this,  no  wa¬ 
ter  has  been  put,  in  order  that  the  vapours  of  the  common 
marine  acid  may  here  be  con  den  fed  feparately.  The  vapours 
■of  the  oxygenated  acid  meeting  with  no  water  here,  pals  into 
the  receiver  D,  where  a  lmall  quantity  is  put,  by  which  a  part 
is  condenfed,  but  another  part  pailes  over  into  the  receiver  E  ; 
but  for  this  purpefe  it  mult  go  through  the  tube  I  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  water  which  is  placed  in  that  receiver,  and  that 
part  which  is  not  condenled  there,  mult  rile  up  through  it 
in  bubbles,  as  reprelented  in  the  plate:  thele,  circulating 
in  the  receiver  E  it  not  condenfed,  will  pafs  through  K,  and 
the  water  in  F  into  its  upper  part,  and  in  like  manner  to  L, 
where  if  not  condenfed,  they  will  be  conveyed  through  the 
tube  M  N  by  means  of  the  cup  into  the  bottles,  each  ot  which 
will  in  its  turn  be  brought  over  the  little  cup,  while  the  others 
being  filled  with  the  air,  will  be  removed  and.  replaced  by 
frelh  ones  rilled  with  water,  without  any  lols  of  the  air,  or 
.  interruption  to  the  procefs  :  at  the  lame  time  all  inconvenience 
from  the  overflowing  ot  the  water  will  be  obviated  by  the 
tubs  Cl.  To  thole  who  have  been  ace  a  Homed  to  employ  the 
different  ];iuds  of  apparatus  hitherto  in  ufe  for  the  diltillation 
of  the  acids,  particularly  the  marine  acid,  I  conceive  the  ad. 


vantages  of  this  will  be  fufficiently  evident ;  but  to  thofe 
who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  this  rel'petfi,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  mention  a  few  particulars.  Firlt  then, 
in  this  apparatus,  there  is  no  neceflity  for  having  the  retort- 
tubulated,  for  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  ground  into  the 
Hopper  B,  is  as  eaffly  introduced  into  that  while  fitted  into 
the  fir  ft  receiver,  as  the  Hopper  would  be  into  the  fuperior 
opening  in  the  retort.  This  joint  is  more  likely  allb  to  be 
dole,  as  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  expanded  when  heat  is 
applied,  rather  fooner  than  the  orifice  into  which  it  is  inferted, 
becaufe  it  is  t.o  the  retort  that  the  heat  is  more  immediately 
applied;  whereas  in  the  tubulated  retort,  the  reverie  of  this 
takes  place,  the  opening  being  in  the  retort  itfe-lf,  and  the  Hop¬ 
per  being  foreign,  and  heated  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
retort.  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  ground  into  the  piece  B,  and 
not  into  the  receiver  C,  becaufe  the  retorts  being  much  more 
frequently  broken,  the  neck  of  this  receiver  would  foon  be 
worn  out  by  the  grinding;  befidcs  in  this  way,  when  the  re- 
toit  is  broken,  the  receiver  being  large,  is  not  fo  conveniently 
ground  as  the  piece  B,  and  it  is  alio  in  this  way  coiiftantly 
preferved  clean,  and  never  dirtied  by  the  fand  or  other  fub- 
itances  ufed  in  grinding,  in  the  receiver  D,  there  is  the  tube 
H,  which  being  open  at  both  ends,  but  having  its  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  immerfed  in  the  water,  allows  a  pailage  for  the  atmo- 
Iphcric  air  downwards,  when  the  vapour  is  fuddenly  condenfed 
by  the  diminution  ol  heat  ;  but  prevents  the  efcape  of  the  va¬ 
pour  upwards  :  for  when  the  vapour  preiles  on  the  furface 
of  the  fluid  in  D  with  an  increafcd  force,  a  column  of  the 
Huid  there,  is  railed  in  the  tube,  which  is  fomewhat  more 
than  equal  in  height  to  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  im¬ 
merfed  part  of  all  the  other  tubes  taken  together. 

“  This  tube,  which  has  been  called  a  tube  of  fafety,  is  an 
ufeful  addition  to  the  apparatus,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  inven- 
■  tion  of  a  Mr.  Welter.  Jn  Mr.  Lavoifier’s  apparatus  there  is 
one  to  each  of  the  bottles,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  neceffary,  as  the  abforption  is  never  rapid  except  in  the  re¬ 
tort,  and  the  rirH,  or  at  mold,  the  two  firtl  receivers  ;  and 
in  the  apparatus  here  reprefented,  there  is  no  crooked  tube 
between  the  firlt  and  fecond  receiver,  which  might  convey 
the  liquor  ot  the  fecond  into  the  firfi  receiver.  When  01  ,ly 
one  tube  is  employed,  the  quantity  of  fluid  at  hrH  put  into 
D  fhould  be  but  lmall,  as  a  part  of  that  from  E  may  poollibly 
pals  over  into  D. 

“  T  his  apparatus  has  many  advantages  over  any  that  I  have 
feen.  Its  joints  are  ground  iufiead  of  being  luted,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  find  that  the  purity  of  the  product  is  injured  by  lute, 
either  during  the  operation,  or  when  the  produfit  is  removed  : 
as  all  the  joints  are  concentric,  they  are  eafily  ground  ;  the 
joints  are  very  Hrong :  many  of  the  joints  cover  others,  fo 
that  fume  of  them  may  be  bad  without  much  injury  to  the 
apparatus  ;  any  of  the  joints  of  the  tubes  I,  K,  L,  for  in¬ 
fiance,  may  be  bad,  with  very  little  inconvenience,  as  any 
perl  bn  may  be  convinced  by  leaving  any  of  the  tubes  a  little 
loofe.  When  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  only  is  required,  we 
have  no  cccalion  for  a  turnacc,  a  lamp  anlwering  the  purpole 
of  one  completely,  and  indeed  having  feveral  advantages 
over  it. 

“  For  firfi,  we  have  the  heat  more  immediately  in  our 
power,  as  we  can  raife,  or  lower,  or  remove  it  altogether, 
by  merely  changing  the  elevation  of  the  lamp  ;  and  we  have 
an  e  l y  rule  for  this  management  of  the  heat,  in  the  velocity 
with  which  the  air  bubbles  pais  through  the  Huid  in  the  difler- 
ent  receivers,  and  in  the  height  ot  the  fluid  in  the  tube  H. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  when  the  heat  is 
fuddenly  removed,  it  the  diameter  ot  the  tube  II  be  final!, 
it  will  be  proper  to  blow  a  little  air  through  it,  left  the  water 
lliould  get  into  the  receiver  D  from  E. 
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*'  Secondly,  it  enables  us  to  eftimate  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
diufls  at  any  time  during  an  operation  :  tne  weight  of  the  re¬ 
tori  and  ingredients  having  been  previoufly  noted,  we  can  at 
any  time  during  the  proceis  that  we  judge  proper,  remove  the 
retort,  flopping  the  hole  from  which  it  was  withdrawn  with 
the  frrtall  flop  er  a,  weigh  it  and  return  it  (this  need  not  take 
up  more  than  half  a  minute),  and  in  the  difference  of  the 
weights,  we  have  the  weight  of  the  product. 

“  In  every  cafe,  where  the  lamp  is  fuddenly  withdrawn 
while  the  retort  is  hot,  and  always  when  an  operation  is  fi- 
nithed,  it  will  be  proper  to.furround  the  retort  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  dv)  tow,  flannel ,  or  any  other  rare  fubftance  which 
tranfmits  heat  very  {lowly,  that  it  may  not  be  cracked  by  the 
fudden  change  of  temperature :  another  circumflance  which 
fhould  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent  the  breaking  of 
the  retort,  is,  that  its  neck  lhould  be  placed  with  Inch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  inclination,  as  to  allow  the  drops  formed  in  it  by  the 
condcnfed  flream,  to  run  freely  into  the  receiver;  as  if  they 
fhculd  fall  back,  when  the  reliduum  in  the  retort  is  growing 
dry,  they  will  certainly  crack  the  hot  glai’s.  In  the  appa¬ 
ratus  which  the  annexed  plate  reprelents,  this  end  is  accom- 
plilhed  by  inclining  the  lupport  of  the  whole  apparatus  as 
there  represented ;  but  it  may  be  done  in  a  way  which  I  have 
adopted,  Alice  that  drawing  was  made,  and  which  feems  pre¬ 
ferable  in  ibme  relpefls,  particularly  in  this,  that  it  admits  of 
the  fupport  being  horizontal,  which  enables  us  to  put  more 
water  into  the  receivers.  The  retort  is  made  to  incline  by  the 
hole  in  the  piece  B,  which  receives  its  neck  palling  obliquely 
through  it,  fo  as  to  make  the  end  of  the  retort  within  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  to  dip  confiderably,  while  its  own  external  part 
ground  into  the  receiver  C,  is  in  a  horizontal  pofiticn  :  it  js 
.perhaps  needlefs  to  add,  that  by  varying  the  fhape  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers,  their  eff’efl  may  in  fome  meafure  be  varied;  thus,  by 
making  them  of  an  elliptical  fhape  inflead  of  globular,  if  the 
fhort  axis  of  the  ellipfes  be  placed  horizontally,  we  may  pro¬ 
portionally  increafe  the  preflure  of  the  eondenfed  vapour  on 
the  furface  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  whereas,  if  the  long 
one  be  placed  in  that  direftion,  we  may  increafe  the  furface 
of  the  fluid  expofed  to  its  action.  It  feems  alio  unnecellary 
to  obferve,  that  if  the  ufe  of  a  furnace  be  preferred  to  that  of 
the  lamp,  all  the  other  advantages  of  the  apparatus  remain 
the  fame  :  and  if  the  retort  be  of  a  large  fize,  that  a  furnace 
nnift  neceffarily  be  employed,  as  the  neck  of  the  retort 
might  not  be  able  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  matter  it  con¬ 
tained.” 

AC1DALIUS  (Valens),  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  one  of  the  greatefl  critics  in  thefe  latter  ages,  had  he 
lived  longer  to  perfect  thofe  talents  which  nature  had  given 
him.  lie  was  born  at  Witftock,  in  Brandenburg;  and  hav¬ 
ing  vifited  feveral  academies  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  where  he  was  greatly  efteetned,  he  afterwards  took 
up  his  refidence  at  Brellaw,  the  metropolis  of  Silefia.  Here 
he  remained  a  conflderable  time,  in  expectation  of  fome  em¬ 
ployment  ;  but  nothing  offering  he  turned  Roman-catholic, 
and  was  chofqn  reCtor  of  a  fchool  at  Nieffa.  It  is  related, 
that  about  four  months  after,  as  he  was  following  a  procef- 
fion  ol  the  holt,  he  was  fuzed  with  a  fudden  phrenzy  ;  and 
being  carried  home,  expired  in  a  very  (liort  time.  But  Thua- 
nus  tells  us,  that  his  exceikve  application  to  ftudy  was  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  untimely  death  ;  and  that  his  fitting  up  a-nights 
in  compoling  his  Conjectures  on  Plautus,  brought  upon  him 
a  dillemper  which  carried  him  oft  in  three  days,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1595,  being  jutt  turned  of  28.  He  wrote  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Quintus  Curtius ;  alfo.  Notes  on  Tacitus,  on 
the  Twelve  Panegyrics;  befides  fpeeches,  letters,  and  poems. 
His  poetical  pieces  are  inferted  in  the  JJelicue  of  the  German 
poets,  and  conflft  of  epic  verfes,  odes,  and  epigrams.  A  little 
Vol.  X. 


piece,  printed  in  1 595,  under  the  title  of  Midieres  non  tfje  ho- 
mines,  “  That  women  were  not  of  the  human  fpecies,’'  was 
falfely  aferibed  to  him.  But  the  faff  was,  that  AcidaUus 
happening  to  meet  with  the  manufeript,  and  thinking  it  very 
vvhimfical,  trarfferibed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  bookieller,  who 
printed  it.  Tire  performance  was  highly  exclaimed  againft, 
infomuch  that  t(ie  bo-,!; feller  being  feized,  he  difeovered  the 
perfon  who  gave  him  the  manufeript,  and  a  terrible  outcry 
was  made  againft  Acidalius.  A  ftory  goes,  that  being  one 
day  to  dine  at  a  friend’s  houfe,  there  happened  to  he  feveial 
ladies  at  table,  who  fuppoiing  him  to  be  the  author,  were 
moved  with  to  nnvh  indignation,  that  they  threat'-’  .1  to  throw 
their  plates  at  his  head.  Acidalius,  however,  ingr  nioufl_y  di¬ 
verted  their  wrath.  In  Ins  opinion,  he.  laid,  the  author  was  a 
judicious  perlon,  the  ladies  being  certainly  mor.  of  the  Ipccles 
of  angels  than  of  men .  Mr  Baillet  has  given,  him  a  place 
among  hH  E-n  funs  LAibies;  and  fays,  that  ho  wrote  a  com¬ 
ment  upon  Plautus  when  he  was  hut  17  or  18  years  old,  and 
that  he  com;  oii.-d  fe\ c  al  I  tin  poems  at  the  lame  age. 

ACiDULAL.  Mineral  waters  that  contain  a  hi  ilk  fpirit, 
when  unaccompanied  with  !  ■  at.  are  thus  named;  Lul  f  they 
are  hot  alfo,  thev  a  re.  cal  led  therm:” 

A  ILA  (Strabi);  Ocila  (Pfny);  and  Ocf.tis  (Pto¬ 
lemy)  ;  a  fiaple  or  mart  tcvvn  in  Ai  tibia  Felix,  on  the  Arabic 
gulf,  from  which,  according  to  Pliny,  they  let  lail  for  India. 
Now  Z iden. 

ACILIUS  GLABRIO  (Marcus),  conflil  in  the  year  of 
Rome  562,  and  2 11' years  before  the  Chriflian  ara,  diflin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  conduct  in  gaining  a  com¬ 
plete  viflory  over  Antioch  us  the  Great,  king  of  S\ria,  at  the 
Straits  of  Thermopylae  in  Theffaly,  and  on  feveral  other 
occafions.  He  built  the  Temple  of  Piety  at.  Rome,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  vow  he  made  before  the  above-men  firmed  cattle  ; 
and  the  reafon  of  his  giving  it  that  name,  is  very  remarkable. 
The  fiory  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Y  alerius  Maximus,  and 
others. 

ACINIPPO,  a  town  of  Rsetica  (Pliny) ;  its  ruins,  called 
Honda  la  Viegu ,  are  to  be  leen  near  Ar.unda,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada. 

ACIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Faunus  and  Sime- 
theis,  was  a  beautiful  fhepherd  of  Sicily,  who  being  beloved 
by  Galatea,  Polyphemus  the  giant  was  fo  enraged,  that  he 
dalhed  out  his  brains  againft  a  rock  ;  after  which  Galatea 
turned  him  into  a  river,  which  was  called  by  his  name 

Acis  (Ovid,  Theocritus)  ;  a  river  of  Sicily,  running  from 
a  very  cold  fpring,  in  the  woody  and  Rady  foot  of  mount 
Arina,  ealiward  into,  and  not  much  above  a  mile  from,  the 
lea,  along  green  and  pleafant  banks,  with  the  fpeed  of  an 
arrow,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  now  called  Act 
Jaci,  or  C/utici,  according  to  the  different  Sicilian  dia  lefts  : 
Antonine  calls  it  Aaits.  Alfo  the  name  of  a  hamlet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Aiis. 

ACOMlNAflUS  (Nicetas),  was  fecretaiy  to  Alexius 
Comnenus  and  to  Ifaacus  Angelus  fuccelfively  .  he.  wrote  an 
hiliory, from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  in  x ,  18,  where 
Zonaras  ended  his,  to  the  year  1203,  which  has  undergone 
many  impreffions,  and  is  much  applauded  by  t!.<  .  eft  ctuics. 

ACONITUM  (Encycl).  See  a  figure  of  this  poilonous 
plant  in  Plate  ic. 

Aconitum  lE/emalc.  See  Helj.ebok.us. 

AC0N13US  (James),  a  philofopher,  civilian,  and  divine, 
bom  at  Trent,  in  the  16. h  century  :  he  embraced  the  reformed 
religion  ;  and,  coming  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  much  honoured  by  her,  wlvch  he  ackncAvltuges 
in  a  book  dedicated  to  that  queen.  Th  a  work  is  hia  le-'cbrat- 
ed  Collection  of  the  Stratagems  of  Satan,  which  has  been  fo 
often  trantlated,  and  boine  fo  many  editions. 
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ACOUSTICS  (Erici/d.),'  the  fcience  which  inftru£ts  us  in 
the  nature  of  found,  is  divided  by  fome  writers  into  Di acous¬ 
tics,  which  explains  the  properties  of  thofe  founds  that  come 
diredtly  from  the  ionorous  body  to  the  ear;  and  Catacou- 
9tics,  which  treats  of  reflected  founds  :  but  fuch  diflincftion 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  real  utility. 

ACQU A-C  H  E-TAVE  LLA,  a  celebrated  fountain  of 
Italy,  in  Calabria  Citerior,  a  province  of  Naples.  It  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Crata,  and  the  ruins  commonlv  called 
Sibaii  Herein a(a.  It  ha9  been  faid  to  beautify  thofe  who  wafhed 
in  it. 

ACItA  (Jofephus)  ;  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerufalem,  on  which 
flood  the  lower  town,  which  was  the  Old  Jerufalem  ;  to  which 
Was  afterwards  added  Zion,  or  the  city  of  David.  Probably 
called  Acra ,  from  the  fortrefs  which  Antiochus  built,  there,  in 
order  to  annoy  the  temple,  and  which  Simon  Maccabmus  took 
and  razed  to  the  ground. 

Acra  Japygia  (Pliny)  ;  Salentina  (Ptolemy)  ;  now  Capo 
di  San  Maria  di  Lcirai ;  a  promontory  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  the  foVtth  eatt  of  Otranto,  where  formerly  was  a 
town,  now  lying  in  ruins,  on  the  Ionian  fea,  over  againft  the 
Montes  Acrcceraunii  of  Epirus. 

Acrae,  in  the  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Sicily,  whofe 
inhabitants  were  called  Acrenjes.  It  flood'  to  the  fouth  of 
Syracufe,  the  diftance  of  24  miles,  near  the  place  now 
called  the  monaftery  of  Santa  Maria  d'Arcia,  on  an  eminence, 
as  appears  from  Silius  Italicus.  The  Syracufans  were  the 
founders  of  it,  according  to  Thucydides,  70  years  after  the 
building  of  Syracufe,  or  665  before  Chrift.  Hence  the 
epithet  Aar  a  m. 

ACRAGAS,  or  Agkagas  (anc.  geog.),  fo  called  by  the 
Greeks,  and  fometimes  by  the  Romans  (Virgil) ;  but  more 
generally  Agrigcnhim  by  the  latter ;  a  town  of  Sicily.  In 
Greek  Medals  the  inhabitants  are  called  akpitanttnoi,  and 
Agrigen  (  ini  by  Cicero.  The  town  flood  upon  a  mountain,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Acragas  and  Hypfa,  near  the  port  called 
’Ep.no^ov  by  Ptolemy,  but  E7fle;io»,  of  the  Dock,  by  Strabo  ; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  latter,  l’carce  a  trace  of  ail  that  fide 
remained.  In  the  year  before  Chrift  584,  the  people  of  Gela 
built  Acragas,  108  years  after  building  their  own  city.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  fiver  running  by  it  ;  and  being  but  two 
miles  from,  enjoying  all  the  conveniences  that  could  come  by, 
the  fea.  It  was  a  place  of  great  Arength,  ftanding  on  the  top 
of  a  very  lteep  rock,  and  wafhed  on  the  fouth  fide  by  the  river 
Acragas,  now  called  Flume  di  Gergen/i,  and  on  the  fouth-weft 
by  the  Hypla,  with  a  citadel  to  the  fouth-eaft,  externally  fur- 
rounded  by  a  deep  gulf,  which  made  it  inacceltible  but  on  the 
fide  next  the  town.  It  was  famous  for  the  tyrant  Phaiaris  and 
bis  brazen  bull.  They  were  a  people  luxurious  in  their  tables, 
and  magnificent  in  their  dwellings;  of  whom  Empedocles, 
in  Diogenes  Laertius,  fays,  that  they  lived  to-day  as  if  they 
were  to  die  to-morrow,  and  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  for 
ever.  Thecountry  round  the  city  was  laid  out  in  vine  and  olive 
yards,  in  the  produce  of  which  they  carried  on  a  great  and  profit¬ 
able  commerce  with  Carthage.  E.  long.  13.  30.  Lat.  37.  20. 

ACRATH  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  in  Mauritania  Tingitana 
(Ptolemy)  ;  now  fuppofed  to  be  Velez  de  Gotnara  ;  a  fortified 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a  citadel  and 'commodious 
harbour  on  the  Mediterranean,  fcarce  a  mile  diftant  from  Pe- 
non  de  Velez,  a  Spa.nifh  fort.  W.  Long.  3.  Lat.  34.  45. 

AGRIBEIA,  a  term  purely  Greek,  literally  denoting  an 
exquifite  or  delicate  accuracy;  ibmetimes  uied  in  our  language 
for  want  of  a  word  of  equal  (ignification. 

ACRIDOPHAGI.  (E ncycl.)  Though  the  circumftances  of 
thefe  people,  as  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  fhould  be 
deemed  fabulous,  yet  may  the  acridbphagia  he  true,  Jt  is  well 
known,  that  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 


8cc.  frequently  ufe  loeufls  as  food.  The  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  if  we  lay  before  him  the  refult  of  Dr.  Haflelquift’s  en¬ 
quiries  as  to  this  particular,  who  travelled  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
fo  late  as  the  year  1752.  This  ingenious  gentleman,  who 
travelled  with  a  view  to  improve  natural  hiftory,  informs  us, 
that  he  afked  Franks,  and  many  other  people  who  had  lived 
long  in  thefe  countries,  whether  they  had  ever  heard  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  &c.  ufed  loeufls  as  food. 
They  anfwered  that  they  had.  He  likewife  afked  the  fame  quef- 
tion  of  Armenians,  Cophtes,  and  Syrians,  who  lived  in  Arabia, 
and  had  travelled  in  Syria  and  near  the  Red- fea  ;  fome  of  whom 
faid  they  had  heard  of  fuch  a  prabtice,  and  others  that  they  had 
often  feen  the  people  eat  thefe  infects.  He  at  laft  obtained  com¬ 
plete  fatisfadtion  on  this  head  from  a  learned  fheck  at  Cairo, 
who  had  'lived  fix  years  in  Mecca.  This  gentleman  told  him,  in 
prefence  of  M.  le  Grand,  the  principal  French  interpreter  at 
Cairo,  and  others,  that  a  famine  frequently  rages  at  Mecca 
when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  com  in  Egypt,  which  obliges  the 
inhabitants  to  live  upon  coarfer  food  than  ordinary  :  That 
when  corn  is  fcarce,  the  Arabians  grind  the  loeufls  in  hand- 
mills,  or  ltone-mortars,  and  bake  them  into  cakes,  and  ufe 
thefe  cakes  in  place  of  bread  :  That  he  has  frequently  feen 
loeufls  ufed  by  the  Arabians,  even  when  there  was  no  fcarcity 
of  corn  ;  but  then  they  boil  them,  flew  them  with  butter,  and 
make  them  into  a  kind  of  frieaffee,  which  he  fays  is  not  dif- 
agrceably  tafted,  for  he  had  fometimes  tatted  thefe  locult- 
fricafiees  out  of  curiofity.  From  this  account,  we  may  fee  the 
folly  of  that  difpute  among  the  divines  about  the  nature  of  St. 
John’s  food  in  the  wildernefs  :  fome  maintaining  the  original 
word  to  iignify  the  fruits  of  certain  trees;  others,  a  kind  of 
birds,  Ac.  r  but  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  text  were  at  leaft  the  moll  orthodox,  although  their  argu¬ 
ments  were  perhaps  not  fo  ftrong  as  they  might  have  been, 
had  ,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  quoting  fuch  an  author  as 
Halfelquift. 

ACRISIUS,  king  of  Argos  (fab  hilt.);  being  told  by  the 
oracle  that  he  fhould  be  killed  by  his  grandchild,  flint  up  his 
only  diugh'er  Danae  in  a  braz  >n  tower  :  but  Jupiter  coining 
down  in  a  golden  fhower,  begot  Perleus  upon  her  ;  after  I’er- 
fius  had  (lain  the  Gorgons,  he  carried  Medufa’s  head  to  Argos; 
which  Acrifius  feeing,  was  turned  into  a  ftatue. 

ACRITAS  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  Meflcnia,  near 
Methone  (Ptolemy)  ;  running  into  the  lea,  and  forming  the 
beginning  of  the  bay  of  Meflene.  Now  called  Capo  di  Gallo. 
between  Methone  to  the  weft,  and  Corone  to  the  eaft,  where 
the  Sinus  Corqnaeus  begins. 

ACROATHOUM,  or  Acrothoum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
fituated  on  the  top  of  mount  Athos,  where  the  inhabitants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mela,  were  longer  lived  by  half  than  in  any  other 
country  :  called  by  the  modem  Greeks,  Ayios  vgo; ;  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  La  Cima  di  Mun/c  Santo. 

AGROCERAUNIA,  or  Montes  Ceraunii  (anc.  geog.), 
mountain's  running  out  into  the  fea  (fo  called from  their  being 
often  thunder- (truck ;  feparating  the  Ionian  fea  from  the  Adri¬ 
atic;  where  Illyria  ends  and  Epirus  begins  (Horace)  ;  now 
called  Monti  della  Chimera. 

aCROCORINTHUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  high  and  fteep  hill, 
hanging  over  the  city  of  Corinth,  which  was  taken  within  the 
walls,  as  an  acropolis,  or  citadel .  On  its  top  flood  a  temple 
of  Venus  ;  and  lower  down  i  flue  cl  the  fountain  Pyrene,  yield¬ 
ing  not  a  plentiful,  but  a  clear  ftrearn  of  water  (Pliny). 

ACRON,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Agrigentum,  who  firft 
thought  of  lighting  large  fires,  and  purifying  the  air  with  per¬ 
fumes,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  peftilence  that  ravaged  Athens,  and 
which  was  attended  with  luccefs.  Fie  lived  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-three  years  before  the  Chriftian  apra. 

ACROPOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  the  citadel,  and  one  of  the  Uivi- 
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fl'ons,  of  Athens ;  called  Polls,  beeaufe  conftituting  the  firft 
and  original  city ;  and  the  Upper  Polis,  to  diftinguifti  it  from 
«he  Lower,  which  was  afterwards  built  round  it  in  a  large  open 
plain;  and  hence  its  name  (Paufanias).  To  the  north  it 
had  a  wall,  built  by  the  Pelafgi,  and  therefore  called  Pelqfgic; 
and  to  the  fouth  a  wall,  by  Cymon  the  fon  ofMiltiades,  out  of 
the  Perfian  fpoils,  many  ages  after  the  building  of  the  north 
wall  (Plutarch).  It  had  nine  gates,  and  was  therefore  called 
Emenpylon  ;  yet  but  one  principal  gate  or  entrance,  the  afcent 
to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  fteps  of  white  marble,  built  by 
Fericles  with  great  magnificence  (Plutarch). 

ACROPOL1TA  (George),  one  of  the  writers  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  hiliory,  was  born  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  1220, 
and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  John  Ducas  at 
Nice.  He  was  employed  in  the  tnoft  important  affairs  of  the 
empire  ;  being  fent  ambatfador  to  Larifi'a,  to  eflablilh  a  peace 
with  'Michael  of  Epirus  ;  and  was  conffituted  judge  to  try 
Michael  Comnenus,  fufpe&ed  of  engaging  in  a  confpiracy. 
Theodorus  Lafcaris,  the  fen  of  John,  whom  he  had  taught 
logic,  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  weftern  provinces  in 
the  empire.  In  1255  he  was  taken  prifoner  in  a  war  with 
Michael  Angelus  ;  but  gaining  his  liberty  in  1260,  by  means 
of  the  emperor  Palaeologus,  he  was  lent  by  him  ambaifatlor 
to  Conltantine  prince  of  Bulgaria  ;  and  was  employed  on  le- 
veral  other  negociations.  He  wrote,  A  Continuation  of  the 
Greek  Hiffory,  from  the  Taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Latins,  till  it  was  recovered  by  Michael  Palreologus  in  1261, 
which  makes  part  of  the  Byzantine  hiliory  ;  A  Treatife  con¬ 
cerning  Faith,  Virtue,  and  the  Soul ;  An  Exposition  upon  the 
Sermons  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  :  and  other  pieces.  Gre¬ 
gory  Cyprian,  patriarch  of  Conffantinople,  in  his  encomium 
upon  him,  prefixed  to  Acropolita’s  hiffory,  is  perhaps  fomewhat 
extravagant  in  his  praife,  when  he  lays  he  was  equal  to 
Ariftotle  in  philofophy,  and  to  Plato  in  the  knowledge  of  di¬ 
vine  things  and  attic  eloquence. 

ACROSTICUM,  or  Rustyback  (Encycl.)  >  in  botany  ; 
erroneoully  there  lpelt  Acrostichium. 

Acts  of  the  Apofi/es  (Encycl.).  The  council  of  Laodicea 
places  the  Acts  of  the  Apo  files  among  the  canonical  books, 
and  all  the  churches  have  acknowledged  it  as  fuch  without 
any  controverly.  There  were  feveral  fpurious  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  particularly,  I.  At  is,  fuppoled  to  be  written  by 
Abdias,  the  pretended  bilhop  of  Babylon,  who  gave  out  that 
he  was  ordained  billiop  by  the  apoftles  themfelves  when  they 
■were  upon  their  journey  into  Perfia.  II.  The  Acts  oj  St.  Peter: 
this  book  came  originally  from  the  fchool  of  the  Abionites. 
III.  The  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  entirely  loll.  Eufebius, 
who  had  feen  it,  pronounces  it  of  no  authority.  IV.  The  Ads 
of  St.  John  the  Ecangc/ift ;  a  book  made  ufe  of  by  the  Hncra- 
tites,  Manichaeans,  and  Prifcillianilts.  V.  7 he  Ads  of  St. 
Andrew;  received  by  the  Maniohaeans,  Enoratites,  and  Apo- 
t a. Mies.  VI.  The  Ads  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apaflle  ;  received 
particularly  by  the  Manichaeans.  VI 1.  The  Ads  of  St.  Philip  : 
this  book  the  Gnoftics  made  ufe  of.  VI II.  The  Ails  of  St. 
Mirt/bias.  Some  have  imagined,  that  the  Jews  for  a  long  time 
.  had  concealed  the  original  adts  of  the  life  and  death  of  St. 
Matthias,  written  in  Hebrew;  and  that  a  monk  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Matthias  at  Treves,  having  got  them  out  of  their  hands, 
procured  them  to  be  tranllated  into  Latin,  and  publillted  them. 
But  the  critics  will  not  allow  them  to  be  authentic.  See 
Canos. 

Acts  of  Pilots ;  a  relation  fent  by  Pilate  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  his  death,  refurredtion, 
afccnlion,  and  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  convicted  before 
him.  Jt  was  a  cutlom  among  the  Romans,  that  the  procon- 
fuls  and  governors  01'  provinces  fhould  draw  up  a 61s,  or  me¬ 
moirs,  of  what  happened  in  the  courte  of  their  government. 


and  fend  them  to  the  emperor  and  fenate.  The  heretics  Cof* 
rupted  thefe  adts,  at  leaft  forged  others  in  imitation  of  them  ; 
and,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  the  Gentiles,  to 
throw  an  odium  on  the  Chriftian  name,  fpread  absut  fpurious 
Adts  of  Pilate  ;  which  the  emperor,  by  a  folemn  edidt,  ordered 
to  be  lent  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  enjoined 
the  fchool-mafters  to  teach  and  explain  them  to  their  fcholars, 
and  make  them  learn  them  by  heart.  Tbefe  a6ts,  both  the 
genuine  and  the.  fpurious,  are  loft.  There  is  indeed  extant, 
in  the  Pfeudo-Hegefippus,  a  letter  from  Pilate  to  the  emperor 
Claudius,  concerning  Jefus  Chrift.  But  it  difeovers  itlelf  at 
fil'd  light  not  to  be  authentic. 

ACT  ASA  (EncycL).  The  firft  fpecieshatha  perennial  root, 
but  the  ftalks  annually  decay.  It  may  be  propagated  either 
by  feeds,  or  parting  the  roots,  which  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in 
autumn.  The  feeds  (hould  be  fown  loon  after  they  are  ripe, 
or  they  will  lie  a  whole  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vege¬ 
tate.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  a  lhady  border;  and  as  all  the 
plants  do  not  come  up  at  the  fame  time,  the  border  fhould  not 
be  dilturbed  till  the  following  anlumn,  when  they  fhould  be 
tranlplanted  into  a  lhady  border,  where  they  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  and  flower. — The  fecond  fpecics  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  manner  ;  only  the  plants  fhould  be  allowed  three 
feet  every  way,  on  account  of  their  wide-fpreading  leaves. 
T  his  lpeeies  delights  in  a  light  moift  foil,  and  a  lhady  {filiation. 
— The  third  is  uiualiy  propagated  by  feeds  lent  annual!}'  from 
North  America:  it  thrives  in  the  fame  kind  of  foil  as  the 
former;  and  is  very  hardy,  requiring  no  other  culture  than 
the  common  lloweringfhrubs.  The  plants  fhould  not  be  often 
removed,  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering  ftrong — The 
fourth  requiies  a  moift  loamy  foil,  and  fliady  fituation.  It 
may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  others. 

ACTAiON,  in  fabulous  hiffory,  the  fon  of  Ariftaeus  and 
Autonoe ;  a  great  hunter.  He  was  turned  by  Diana  into  a 
flag,  for  looking  on  her  while  bathing ;  and  died  by  his  own 
dogs. 

ACTE,  Actka,  orATTms,  ancient  namesof  Attica.  Pliny 
extends  it  to  the  ifthmusof  Corinth,  fo  as  to  include  Megaris. 
Others  make  this  laft  a  diftindt  difiridt,  becaufe  Megara  was 
always  the  rival  and  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  11  fo,  then 
Attica  was  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Megara;  on  the  north  by 
Bosotia,  feparated  from  it  by  high  mountains,  through  which 
there  was  a  difficult  paflage  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Saronic  bay, 
with  the  Egean  lea  on  the  eaft.  It  was  called  Ade  from  its 
maritime  fituation  ;  hence  Attica  and  Attica ,  and  the  epithets 
AH  ecus  and  Atticus  (Ovid).  Hence  all’o  Adi  as  for  Aibenienjis 
(Virgil). 

ACTION  (Encycl.).  The  abbe  Girard  makes  a  further  dif- 
tindtion  between  the  words  Adion  and  Ad.  The  former,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  has  more  relation  to  the  power  that  adts  than 
the  latter  ;  whereas  the  latter  has  more  relation  to  the  eftedt 
produced  than  the  former :  and  hence  the  one  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  attribute  of  the  other.  Thus  we  may  properly  lay, 
“  Be  firne  to  preferve  a  prefence  of  mind  in  all  your  ac¬ 
tions  ;  and  take  care  that  they  are  all  aMs  of  equity.’’ 
Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion  that  no  being  can  be  an  agent,  or 
perform  an  adion,  in  the  proper  lenle  of  the  word,  which 
does  not  poflets,  in  fume  degree,  the  powers  of  will  and 
underllanding.  If  this  opinion  be  juft,  it  is  obvious,  that 
what  they  call  the  powers  of  nature,  fuch  as  impulfe ,  at- 
tradiou,  re  ulfiun ,  eleth  id  tv,  &c.  are  not,  llrictly  fpcalc- 
ing,  powers  or  caufes ,  but  the  effects  of  the  agency  ef 
lome  adtive  and  intelligent  being;  and  that  pbyftcal  caujes, 
to  make  ufe  of  common  language,  are  nothing  more, 
than  laws  or  rules,  according  to  which  the  agent  pro¬ 
duces  the  etfedt.  This  dodhine  has  been  very  ably  contro¬ 
verted. 
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ACTIUM  (anfc.  geog.),  'a  town  fitnated  on  the  coaft  of 
Acarnanla,  in  itlelf  inconfiderable,  but  famous  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  a  fate  harbour;,  and  an  adjoining  promontory  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  over 
ag'amft  Nicopolis,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bay  :  it  afterwards 
became  more  famous  on  account  of  Auguftus’s  victory  over 
Antony  arid  Cleopatra;  and  for  quinquennial  games  inftituted 
there,  called  Atlia,  or  Lmdi  Aiiiaci,  Hence  the  epithet  Ailius, 
given  to  Apolio  (Virgil).  Adliaea  ara,  a  computation  of 
time  from  the  battle  of  Adtium.  The  promontory  is  now 
called  Capo  Figalo. 

ACTIUS,  in  mythology,  a  furname  of  Apollo,  from 
Aduu'rn,  where  he  was  worthipped. 

ACTUARIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  phyfician,  of  the  1  Ah 
century,  and  the  firft  Greek  author  who  has  treated  of  mild 
purgatives,  fuch  as  caffia,  manna,  fenna,  &rc.  His  works 
v/cre  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  by  Henry  Stephens,  in 
1 567. 

ACUNA  (Chriftophero  de),  a  Spanish  Jefuit,  bom  at 
Eurgos.  He  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  in  1612,  being 
then  but  15  years  of  age.  After  having  devoted  fome  years 
to  ftudy,  he  went  to  America,  where  he  a  Aided  in  making 
converts  in  Chili  and  Peru.  In  1640  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  gave  the  king  an  account  how  far  he  had  fucceeded  in  the 
commiffion  he  had  received  to  make  difeoveries  on  the 
river  of  the  Amazons  ;  and  the  year  following  he  publiPned 
a  description  of  this  river,  at  Madrid.  Acuna  was  lent  to 
Rome,  as  procurator  of  his  province.  He  returned  to  Spain 
with  the  title  of  Qualificatcr  of  the  Inquifition  ;  but  loon 
embarked  again  for  the  Well  Indies,  and  was  at  Lima  in 
3675,  when  Father  Southwell  publifhed  at  Rome  the  Bibliothe- 
que  of  the  Jefuit  writers.  Acuna’s  work  is  entitled,  Nuevo 
defeubrimento  del  gran  rio  de  las  Amazonas ;  i.  e.  “  A  new  dil- 
covery  of  the  great  river  of  the  Amazons!”  He.  was  ten 
months  together  upon  this  river,  having  had  inftru&ions  to  en¬ 
quire  into  every  thing  with  the  greatedt  exadtrtefs,  that  his 
majelty  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  render  the  navigation 
more  eafy  and  commodious.  He  went  on  board  a  fliip  at 
Quito  with  Peter  Texeira,  who  had  already  been  fo  far  up  the 
river,  and  was  therefore  thought  a  proper  perlon  to  accompany 
him  in  this  expedition.  They  embarked  in  February  1639, 
but  did  not  arrive  at  Para  till  the  December  following.  It  is 
thought  that  the  revolutions  in  Portugal,  by  which  the  Spani¬ 
ards  loft  all  Brafil,  and  the  colony  of  Para  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  were  the  caufe  that  the  relation  of  this 
Jefuit  was  fupprelPed ;  as  it  could  not  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  Spaniards,  they  were  afraid  it  might  prove  of  great  lei  vice 
to  the  Portuguefe.  The  copies  of  this  work  became  extremely 
fcarce,  fo  that  the  p.ublifhers  of  the  French  translation  at  Paris 
aflerted,  that  there  was  not  one  copy  of  the  original  extant, 
excepting  one  in  the  poffetlion  of  the  tranflator,  and,  perhaps, 
that  in  the  Vatican  library.  M.  dh  Gombervilfe  was  the 
author  of  this  translation  :  it  was  publifhed  after  his  death, 
with  a  long  dillertation.  An  account  of  the  original  may  be 
feen  in  the  Paris  Journal,  in  that  of  Leipfic,  and  in  Chevereau’s 
Hfftory  of  the  World. 

ADAM  (Robert),  a  celebrated  architeft,  was  born  in 
3  728,  at  Kirkaldy,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  He  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  W.  Adam,  efq.  of  Maryburgh,  an  architedl  ofdiftin- 
guifhed  merit.  Fie  received  his  education  at  the. univerfity  of 
Edinburgh.  The  friendships  he  formed  were  with  men  who 
have  fince  eminently  diftinguifhtd  themi'elves  by  their  literary 
produdtior.s ;  among  whom  were  Mr.  David  Hume,  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Adam  Fergufton,  and  Mr. 
John  Home.  At  a  more  advanced  time  of  life  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  friendship  and  fociety  of  Archibald 
duke  of  Argyle,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Townlcnd,  the  Earl  of 
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Mansfield,  and  feveral  other  of  the  mod  illuflrious  men  of  the 
age. — Mr.  Adam,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  was  appointed 
avchiteft  to  his  majefly,  in  the  year  1762;  which  office,  being 
incompatible  with  a  feat  of  parliament,  he  refigned  in  >768, 
on  his  being  elected  to  reprefent  the  county  of  Kinrofs.  It  is 
fomewhat  remarkable  that  the  arts  fhould  be  deprived  at  the 
fame  time  of  two  of  their  greateft  or. .aments.  Sir  Jofhua 
P  eynojds  and  Mr.  Adam  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  of 
them  excelled  moll  in  his  particular  profeflion.  Sir  Jolhua 
introduced  a  new  and  fuperior  ftyle  of  portrait-painting.  It 
is  equally  true  that  Mr.  Adatn  produced  a  total  change  in  the 
architecture  of  this  country  ;  and  his  fertile  genius  in  elegant 
ornament  was  not  confined  to  the  decoration' of  buildings,  but 
has  been  diffufed  into  almoft  every  branch  of  manufadture. 
His  talents  extended  beyond  the  line  of  his  own  profeilion  ; 
he  dilplayed  in  his  numerous  drawings  in  landfcape  a  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  compofition,  and  an  effect  of  light  and  fhadow, 
which  have  fcarcely  ever  been  equalled.  To  the  laft  period 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Adam  dilplayed  an  inci  eating  vigour  of  genius 
and  refinement  of  tafte  ;■  for,  in  a  fpaee  of  one  year  preceding 
his  death,  he  defigned  eight  great  general  works,  befide.25 
private  buildings,  fo  various  in  their  ltyle,  and  beautiful  in 
their  compofition,  that  they  have  been  allowed,  by  the  beft 
judges,  futheient  of  themi'elves  to  eftablifh  his  fame  unrivaled 
as  an  artift.  His  death,  which  happened  March  2,  1792,  was 
occafioned  by  the  burfting  of  a  blood-vellel  in  his  ltomach. 

Adam’s  Apple.  See  Citrus. 

Adam’s  Needle.  See  Yucca. 

Adam’s  Peak,  a  high  mountain  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  on  the  topi  of  which  they  believe  the  firft  man 
was  created. 

Adam  or  AdoMj  a  town  in  Peraea,  or  on  the  other  fide  the 
Jourdan,  over-againft  Jericho,  where  the  Jcurdan  began  to  be 
dried  up  on  the  paflage  of  the  Ifraelites  ;  (Jofhua). 

ADAMA;  or  Ad m  ah,  one  of  the  towns  that  were  involved 
in  the  dellruttion  of  Sodom  ;  (Mofes). 

ADAMAS,  in  aftrology,  a  name  given  to  the  moon. 

ADAMITES  ( Lncycl ).  Epiphanies  tells  us,  that  the 
Adamites  were  fo  called  from  their  pretending  to  be  re-efta- 
blifhed  in  the  Rate  of  innocence,  and  to  be  fuch  as  Adam  was 
at  the  moment  of  his  creation,  whence  they  ought  to  imitate 
him  in  his  nakednefs.  They  detefted  marriage ;  maintaining, 
that  the  conjugal  union  would  never  have  taken  place  upon 
earth  had  fin-been  unknown  ;  and  that  the  privilege  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  women  in  common,  was  one  of  the  rights  which  flowed 
from  their  eftabliftiment  in  original  purity. 

This,  oblcure  and  deteftable  fedt  did  not  at  firft  laft  long ; 
but  it  was  revived  in  the  twelfth  century  by  one  Tandamus, 
fince  known  by  the  name  of  Tancbelin,  who  propagated  his  er¬ 
rors  at  Antwerp,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  H# 
maintained,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  diftindfion  between 
priefts  and  laymen,  and  that  fornication  and  adultery  were 
meritorious  adfions.  Tanchelin  had  a  great  number  of  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  was  conftantly  attended  by  3000  of  thefe  profli¬ 
gates  in  arms.  Elis  fed:  did  not  however  continue  long  after 
his  death:  but  another  appeared  under  the  name  of  1  in  lupins , 
in  Savoy  and  Daupbiny,  where  they  committed  the  moft 
brutal  adlions  in  open  day. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one  Picard,  a 
native  of  j  landers,  fpread  thefe  errors  in  Germany  and  Bohe¬ 
mia,  paiticularly  in  the  army  of  the  famous  Zrfcsfmotwitb- 
ftanding  the  levere  difeipline  he  maintained.  Picard  pretended 
that  he  w*s  lent  into  the  world  as  a  new  Adam,  to  re-etlablifh. 
the  law  of  nature;  and  which,  according  to  him,  confided  in 
expofing  every  part  of  the  body',  and  having  all  the  women  in 
common.  This  left  found  alio  fome  partizans  in  Poland, 
Holland,  and  England  :  they  aflembled  in  the  night  j  and  it 
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is  afferted,  that  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  their  foci- 
ety  was  contained  in  the  following  verfe  :  “  Jura,  perurajecre- 
tum  prodere  noli." 

ADDERS-TONGUE.  See  Ophioglossum. 

ADDISON  (Lancelot),  fon  of  Lancelot  Addifon,  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  was  born  at  Mouldifmeaburne,  in  the  parifli  of 
Crotby  Ravenfworth,  in  Weftmoreland,  in  the  year  1632. 
He  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford  ;  and  at  the 
Reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  accepted  of  the  chaplainthip 
of  thq,  garrifon  of  Dunkirk  :  but  that  fortrefs  being  delivered 
up  to  the  French  in  1662,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
foon  after  made  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  of  Tangier ;  where 
he  continued  feven  years,  and  was  greatly  efteemed.  In  1670 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  king ;  but  his  chaplainthip  of  Tangier  being  taken  from 
him  on  account  of  his  abfence,  he  found  himfelf  liraightened  in 
his  circumflances,  when  he  feafonably  obtained  the  re  (Story  of 
Million  in  Wiltfhire,  worth  about  120I.  per  ann.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  a  prebendary  of  Sarum  ;  took  his  degree  of 
dobtorof  divinity  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  1683  was  made  dean  of 
Lichfield,  and  the  next  year  archdeacon  of  Coventry.  His 
life  was  exemplary;  his  converfation  pleafing,  and  greatly  in- 
ftru  drive ;  and  his  behaviour  as  a  gentleman,  a  clergyman, 
and  a  neighbour,  did  honour  to  the  place  of  his  refidence.  Lie 
wrote,  1.  A  Short  Narrative  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Fez  and  Morocco  :  2.  The  prefent  Hiftory  of  the 

Jews:  3.  A  Difcourfe  on  Catechifing :  4.  A  modeft  Plea 

for  the  Clergy  :  5.  An  Introduction  to  the  Sacrament  :  6. 

The  Firft  State  of  Mahometifm  :  and  feveral  other  pieces. 
This  worthy  divine  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1703,  and  left 
three  fons  :  Jofeph,  the  lubjeCt  of  the  next  article  ;  Guidon, 
who  died  while  governor  of  Fort  St,  George  ;  Lancelot,  mailer 
of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford  ;  and  one 
daughter,  firlt  married  to  Dr.  Sartc,  prebendary  of  Weftmin- 
Iter,  and  afterwards  to  Daniel  Combes,  efq. 

1  Addison  (Jofeph),  one  of  the  brighteft  geniufes  that  this 
or  any  other  country  has  produced,  was  the  ton  of  Dean  Ad- 
difon,  the  fubjedt  of  the  lad  article.  He  was  born  at  Million, 

■  near  Ambrefbuiy,  in  AYiltdiire,  on  the  nth  of  May,  1672  ; 

'  and  not  being  thought  likely  to  live,  was  baptized  the  fame 
day.  He  received  the  fird  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  under  the  reverend  Mr.  Nafh  ;  but  was 
loon  removed  to  Salitbury,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Taylor  ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  Charter-houfe,  where  he  commenced 
his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Richard  Steele.  About  fifteen,  he 
was  entered  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he  applied 
very  clofely  to  the  dudy  of  clallical  learning,  in  which  he  made 
^  furprifing  proficiency.  In  the  year  1687,  Dr.  Lancafter, 
dean  of  Magdalen  College,  having,  by  chance,  feen  a  Latin 
poem  of  Mr.  Addifon’s,  was  fo  pleated  with  it,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  got  him  eledted  into  that  houfe,  where  he  took  up 
Lis  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mader  of  arts.  Llis  Latin  pieces. 
In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  were  exceedingly  admired  in  both 
univerfities ;  nor  were  they  lefs  efteemed  abroad,  particularly 
by  the  celebrated  Boileau,  who  is  reported  to  have  laid,  that  he 
would  not  have  written  againd  I’errault,  had  he  before  feen 
fuch  excellent  pieces  by  a  modern  hand.  Lie  publidicd  no¬ 
thing  in  Englidi  bafore  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age  ; 
when  there  appeared  a  diort  copy  of  verfes  written  by  him, 
and  addrefied  to  Mr.  Dryden,  which  procured  him  great  re¬ 
putation  from  the  beft  judges.  This  was  foon  followed  by  a 
trandation  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil  (omitting  the 
dory  of  Aridaeus),  much  commended  by  Mr.  Dryden.  He 
wrote  alfo  the  Elfay  on  the  Georgies  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dryden’s 
trandation.  There  are  feveral  other  pieces  written  by  him 
'  about  this  time  ;  among  the  red,  one  dated  the  3d  of  April, 
1694,  addrefied  to  H.  S.  that  is,  Dr.  Sacheverel,  who  became 
Vol.  X. 
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afterwards  fo  fqmous,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Addifon  lived  once 
in  the  greated  friendfhip  ;  but  their  intimacy  was  fome  time 
after  broken  off  by  their  difagreement  in  political  principles. 
In  the  year  1695,  he  wrote  a  poem  to  King  William  on.  one 
of  his  campaigns,  addrefied  to  Sir  John  Somers,  lord-keeper 
of  the  great  feal.  This  gentleman  received  it  with  great  plea- 
lure,  took  the  author  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  be- 
dowed  on  him  many  marks  of  his  favour/  Mr.  Addifon  had 
been  clofely  prefied,  while  at  the  univerfity,  to  enter  into  holy 
orders ;  and  had  once  refolved  upon  it :  but  his  great  modedy, 
his  natural  diffidence,  and  an  uncommonly  delicate  fenfe  of 
the  importance  of  the  facred  fundrion,  made  him  afterwards 
alter  his  refojution;  and  having  exprelled  an  inclination  to 
travel,  he  was  encouraged  thereto  by  his  patron  above  men¬ 
tioned,  who,  by  his  intered,  procured  him  from  the  crown  a 
penfion  of  300I.  per  annum  to  fupport  him  in  his  travels. 
He  accordingly  made  a  tour  to  Italy  in  the  year  1699  ;  and, 
in  1701  he  wrote  a  poetical  epifile  from  Italy  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  which  has  been  univerfally  edeemed  as  a  mod  ex¬ 
cellent  performance.  It  was  tranilated  into  Italian  verfe  by 
the  xlbbot  Antonio  Maria  Salvini,  Greek  profelfor  at  Florence. 
In  the  year  1705  he  publidied  an  account  of  his  travels  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Lord  Somers  ;  which,  though  at  firfi  but  indifferently 
received,  yet  in  a  little  time  met  with  its  deferved  applaufe. 
In  the  year  1702,  he  was  about  to  return  to’England,  when 
he  received  advice  of  his  being  appointed  to  attend  Prince 
Eugene,  who  then  commanded  for  the  emperor  in  Italy  :  but 
the  death  of  King  William  happening  foon  after,  put  an  end 
to  this  affair,  as  well  as  his  penfion  ;  and  he  remained  for  a 
confiderable  time  unemployed.  But  an  unexpedted  incident 
at  once  railed  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
his  fine  talents  to  advantage:  for  in  the  year  1704,  the  lord- 
treafurer  Godolphin  happened  fh  complain  to  Lord  Halifax, 
that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  vidtory,  at  Blenheim,  had 
not  been  celebrated  in  verfe  in  the  manner  it  deferved;  and  in¬ 
timated,  that  he  would  take  it  kindly,  if  his  lordfiiip,  who 
was  the  known  patron  of  the  poets,  would  name  a  gentleman 
capable  of  doing  juftice  to  fo  elevated  a  fubjedt.  Lord  Halifax 
replied,  fomewhat  haftily,  that  he  did  know  fuch  a  perfon,  bu-t 
would  not  mention  him  ;  adding,  that  long  had  he  feen,  with 
indignation,  men  of  no  merit  maintained  in  luxury  at  the 
public  expence,  whilft  thole  of  real  worth  and  modefty  were 
buffered  to  languifh  in  oblcurity.  The  treafurer  anfwered 
very  coolly,  that  he  was  forry  there  fhould  be  occafion  for  fuch 
an  obfervation,  but  that  he  would  do  his  endeavour  to  wipe  off 
fuch  reproaches  for  the  future; ;  and  he  engaged  his  honour, 
that  whoever  his  lordfhip  named,  as  a  perfon  capable  cf  cele¬ 
brating  this  vidtory,  fhould  meet  with  a  fuitable  rccompence. 
Lord  Halifax  thereupon  named  Mr.  Addifon  ;  infilling,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  treafurer  himfelf  fhould  fend  to  him  ;  which  he 
promifed.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  on  Mr.  Boyle  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Carlton),  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  make 
the  propofal  to  Mr.  Addifon  ;  which  he  did  in  fo  polite  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  our  author  readily  undertook  the  talk.  The  lord- 
treafurer  had  a  fight  of  the  piece,  when  it  was  carried  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  celebrated  fimile  of  the  angel;  and  was  fo 
plcaled  with  it,  that  he  immediately  appointed’ Mr.  Addifon 
a  commilfioner  of  appeals,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Locke,  chofen  one  of  the  lords  commifiioners  for  trade.  The 
Campaign  is  addrefied  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  it 
gives  a  fliort  view  of  the  military  tranfadtions  in  1704,  and 
contains  a  noble  defeription  of  the  two  great  actions  at  Schel- 
lenberg  and  Blenheim.  The  poem  will  be  admired  as  long  as 
the  vidtory  is  remembered.  In  1705  he  attended  Lord  Ha¬ 
lifax  to  Hanover ;  and  the  enfuing  year  was  appointed  under- 
fecretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  fecretary  of  ftate ;  in  which 
office  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  Earl  of  Sunder* 
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land,  who  fucceeded  Sir  Charles  in  December,  continued  Mr. 
Addifon  in  his  employment.  A  tafte  for  operas  beginning  at 
this  time  to  prevail  in  England,  and  many  perfons  having  fo- 
licited  Mr.  Addifon  to  write  one,  he  complied  with  their  re- 
queft,  and  compofed  his  Rofamond.  This  however,  whether 
from  the  defeft  of  the  mulic,  for  which  our  language  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  very  improper,  or  from  the  prejudices  in  favour 
of  the  Italian  tafte,  did  not  fucceed  upon  the  ftage  :  but  the 
poetry  of  it  has,  and  always  will  be,  juftly  admired.  About 
this  time,  Sir  Richard  Steele  compofed  his  cpmedy  of  the 
Tender  Hufband,  to  which  Mr.  Addifon  wrote  a  prologue. 
Sir  Richard  furprifed  him  with  a  dedication  of  this  play,  and 
acquainted  the  public,  that  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  fome 
of  the  mod  excellent  ftrokes  in  the  performance.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Wharton,  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1709,  took  Mr.  Addifon  with  him  as  his  fecretary.  Her 
Majefty  alfo  made  him  keeper  of  the  records  of  Ireland,  and, 
as  a  farther  mark  of  her  favour,  confiderably  augmented  the 
falary  annexed  to  that  place.  Whilft  he  was  in  this  kingdom, 
the  Tatler  was  firft  publiflied ;  and  he  difeovered  his  friend 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  be  the  author,  by  an  obfervation  on 
Virgil,  which  he  had  communicated  to  him.  He  afterwards 
affifted  confiderably  in  carrying  on  this  paper,  which  the  au¬ 
thor  acknowledges.  The  Tatler  being  laid  down,  the  Specta¬ 
tor  was  fet  on  foot,  and  Mr.  Addifon  furnifhed  great  part  of 
the  moll  admired  papers;  thofe  which  he  wrote  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  one  of  the  letters  of  the  mufe,  C,  L,  I,  O.  The 
Spectator  made  its  firft  appearance  in  March  1711,  and  was 
brought  to  a  conclufion  in  September  1712  He  had  likewife 
a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  Guardian,  another  .paper  in  the 
fame  tafte,  which  entertained  the  town  in  1713  and  1714. 
His  celebrated  Cato  appeared  in  1713.  He  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  a  tragedy  upon  this  fubje6I  when  he  was  very  young, 
ami  wrote  it  when  on  his  travels  :  he  retouched  it  in  Eng¬ 
land,  without  any  intention  of  bringing  it  on  the  ftage ;  but 
his  friends  being  perfuaded  it  would  l'erve  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
he  was  prevailed  on  by  their  folicitations,  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  exhibited  on  the  theatre  with  a  prologue  by  Mr.  Pope, 
and  an  epilogue  by  Dr.  Garth.  It  was  received  with  the  mod 
uncommon  applaufe,  having  run  thirty-five  nights  without 
interruption  ;  and  all  parties,  however  divided,  agreed  in 
giving  this  play  the  commendation  it  deferved.  It  was  no  lefs 
efteemed  abroad,  having  been  tranllated  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  ;  and  it  was  atled  at  Leghorn,  and  feveral  other 
places,  with  vaft  applaufe.  The  Jefuits  at  St.  Omer’s  made 
a  Latin  verfion  of  it,  and  the  ftudents  acted  it  with  great  mag¬ 
nificence.  Her  majefty  Queen  Anne  fignified  an  inclination 
of  having  the  play  dedicated  to  her ;  but  the  author  having 
propofed  to  dedicate  it  elfewhere,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  pub- 
lifhed  it  without  a  dedication.  He  had  formed  a  defign  of 
writing  another  tragedy  upon  the  death  of  Socrates  ;  but  this 
he  never  carried  into  execution.  He  intended  alfo  to  have 
compofed  an  Englifh  diftionary  upon  the  plan  of  the  Italian 
(Della  Crufca)  ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  the  queen,  being 
appointed  fecretary  to  the  lords  juftices,  he  had  not  leifure  to 
carry  on  fuch  a  work.  When  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Addifon  was  again 
made  fecretary  for  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  upon  the 
earl’s  being  removed  from  the  lieutenancy,  he  was  chofen  one 
of  the  lords  of  trade.  In  1713  he  began  the  Freeholder,  a 
political  paper,  which  was  much  admired,  and  proved  of  great 
ufe  at  that  juncture.  He  published  alfo,  about  this  time, 
verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  upon  the  king’s  picture,  and 
fome  to  the  Princefs  of  W ales  with  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  In 
April  1717,  his  majefty  King  George  appointed  our  author 
one  of  his  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  ;  but  the  fatigue  of  his 
employment  haying  brought  upon  him  an  afthmatic  diforder. 


with  which  he  had  been  before  afflitfted,  he  refigned  his  office, 
and  retired  from  bufinefs.  In  his  retirement  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  a  religious  work,  the  Evidences  of  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion,  which  he  had  begun  long  before;  part  of  which,  fcarce 
finiftied^  has  been  printed  in  his  works.  He  intended  alfo  to 
have  given  an  Englifh  paraphrafe  of  fome  of  David’s  pfalms  ; 
but  a  long  and  painful  relapfe  cut  fhort  all  his  defigns,  and 
carried  off  this  great  man  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719,  in  the' 
54th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Holland-houfe,  near  Ken- 
fington, Heaving  behind  him  one  daughter  by  the  counted  of 
Warwick,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1716.  After  his  de- 
eeafe,  Mr.  Tickell,  by  the  author’s  inftruCtions,  publilhed  his 
works  in  four  volumes  4to.  In  this  edition,  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  pieces  hitherto  unmentioned,  viz.  The  DilTertation  on 
Medals  ;  which,  though  not  publiflied  till  after  his  death,  yet 
he  had  collected  the  materials,  and  began  to  put  them  in 
order,  at  Vienna,  in  1702.  A  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Pre- 
fent  State  of  the  War,  and  the  Neceifity  of  an  Augmentation, 
confidered.  The  late  Trial  and  Convi£tion  of  Count  Tariff 
The  Whig  Examiner  came  out  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1716:  there  were  five  of  thefe  papers  attributed  to  Mr.  Addi¬ 
fon,  and  they  are  the  fevereft  pieces  he  ever  wrote.  The 
Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  Houfe,  a  comedy  not  taken  notice 
of  in  this  edition,  was  publilhed  afterwards  as  Mr  Addifon's, 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  performance,  entitled  Differtutio  de  injignioribus  lioma - 
norum  Poet  is,  and  of  a  Dilcourte  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning. 

ADEL  ( Eiicycl .).  This  country  produces  corn,  and  feeds 
a  great  number  of  cattle.  The  inhabitants  drive  a  trade  in 
gold,  filver,  ivory,  oil,  frankincenfe,  a  fort  of  pepper,  and 
other  merchandizes  of  Arabia  and  the  Indies.  The  king  was 
formerly  a  vaflal  to  the  grand  negus  of  Abyifinia  :  but  being 
Mahometans,  and  the  Abyfiinians  a  fort  of  Chriftians,  they 
could  not  agree  ;  and  in  1535  came  to  an  open  rupture,  when 
the  Adelines  threw  off  the  yoke,  feeking  protection  from  the 
Grand  Signior.  The  principal  places  are,  Adela,  feated  in 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  is  the  town  where  the  king 
refides  :  Zeila,  near  the  Arabian  Sea,  is  a  rich  town,  and 
has  a  good  trade  :  Barbora,  near  the  fea-coaft,  is  an  ancient 
trading  town.  It  rains  very  feldom  in  this  country. 

ADELME,  or  Aldhelm,  fon  to  Kenred,  nephew  to 
Ina,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons;  after  having  been  educated 
abroad,  was  abbot  of  Malmlbury  30  years.  He  was  the  firft 
Englilhman  who  wrote  in  Latin,  the  firft  who  brought  poetry 
into  England,  and  the  firft  biftiop  of  Sherburn.  He  lived  in 
great  efteem  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  709.  He  was 
canonized,  and  many  miracles  were  told  of  him.  He-is  men¬ 
tioned  with  great  honour  by  Camden  and  Bayle,  and  his  life 
was  written  "by  William  of  Malmlbury. 

ADFECTED  equation  is  that  where  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  is  found  in  two  or  more  different  degrees,  or  powers, 
E.  gr.  x 3  —  p  x2  4  g,i'~  a2b ;  where  there  are  three  differ¬ 
ent  powers  of  x ;  viz.  a’3,  x2,  and.r1.  SeeEauATioN. 

AD  FINES  (Antonine),  a  town  ofi  Switzerland,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  modern  P/in,  in  the  north  of  the  diftritt  of 
Turgow,  on  the  rivulet  Thur,  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
Suabia,  about  half-way  between  Conftance  and  Frauenfield. 
So  called,  becaufe  when  Cecinna,  general  of  the  emperor 
Vitellius,  with  the  auxiliary  Rhetians,  defeated  the  Helvetii, 
the  former  extended  their  borders  thus  far,  their  territory 
ending  here ;  and,  in  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  laft 
town  in  this  quarter,  and  of  fome  repute. 

ADHA.  (Arab.)  A  feftival,  which  the  Mahometans  ce¬ 
lebrate  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  D/iuul/iegiat,  which  is. 
the  twelfth  and  laft  of  their  year.  This  month  being  particu¬ 
larly  deftined  for  the  ceremonies  which  the  Pilgrims  obferve 
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at  Mecca,  it  takes  its  name  from  thence,  for  the  word  fig- 
nifies  the  month  of  Pilgrimage.  On  that  day  they  fucrifice 
with  great  folemnity,  at  Mecca,  and  no  where  elfe,  a  theep, 
which  is  called  by  the  fame  name  as  the  feftival  itfelf.  The 
Turks  commonly  call  this  feftival  the  Great  Heiram,  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  the  lefler,  which  ends  their  faft,  and  which  the 
Chriftians  of  the  Levant  call  the  Eajler  of  the  Turks.  The 
Mahometans  celebrate  this  feftival,  out  of  the  city  of  Mecca, 
in  a  neighbouring  valley  ;  and  fometimes  they  facrifice  there 
a  camel.  SeeBAiRAM. 

ADMIRAL  ( Encycl .).  Authors  are  divided  with  regard 
to  the  origin  and  denomination  of  this  important  officer, 
whom  we  find  eftabliffied  in  moft  kingdoms  that  border  on  the 
fea.  But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  who  thinks,  that  both  the  name- and  dignity  were 
derived  from  the  Saracens,  and,  by  reafon  of  the  holy  wars, 
brought  amongft  us ;  for  admiral,  in  the  Arabian  language, 
fignifies  a  prince,  or  chief  ruler,  and  was  the  ordinary  title  of 
the  governors  of  cities,  provinces,  &c.  and  therefore  they 
called  the  commander  of  the  navy  by  that  name,  as  a  name  of 
dignity  and  honour.  And  indeed  there  are  no  in  fiances  of 
admirals  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  year  1284,  when 
Philip  of  France,  who  attended  St.  Louis  in  the  wars  againft 
the  Saracens,  created  an  admiral.  Du  Cange  allures  us, 
that  the  Sicilians  were  the  firft,  and  the  Genoefe  the  next, 
who  gave  the  denomination  of  admiral  to  the  commanders  of 
their  naval  armaments  ;  and  that  they  took  it  from  the  Sara¬ 
cen  or  Arabic  Emir,  a  general  name  for  every  commanding 
officer.  As  for  the  exadt  time  when  the  word  was  intro¬ 
duced  among  us,  it  is  uncertain  :  fome  think  it  was  in  the 
reign  oi  Edward  I.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  firft  ufed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  becaufe  neither  the 
laws  of  Oleron  made  in  1266,  nor  Bradton,  who  wrote  about 
that  time,  make  any  mention  of  it  ;  and  that  the  term  admi¬ 
ral  was  not  ufed  in  a  charter  in  the  eighth  of  Henry  III. 
wherein  he  granted  this  office  to  Richard  de  Lacey,  by  thefe 
words  Maritimam  Anglict ;  but  in  the  56th  year  of  the  fame 
reign,  not  only  the  hiftorians,  but  the  charters  themfelves, 
very  frequently  life  the  word  admiral. 

ADMIRATION,  in  general,  denotes  furprife,  wonder, 
or  aftonilhment,  at  any  extraordinary  event.  Sometimes  alfo 
it  fignifies  the  expreifion  of  wonder.  The  point  of  admiration, 
in  grammar,  is  marked  thus  [  !  ]. 

ADMONITION,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  a  part  of  difei- 
pline  much  ufed  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was  the  firft  adt, 
or  ftep,  towards  the  punifhment  or  expulfion  of  delinquents. 
In  cafe  of  private  offences,  it  was  performed  according  to  the 
evangelical  rule,  privately  :  in  cafe  of  public  offence,  openly, 
before  the  church.  If  either  of  thofe  fufficed  for  the  recovery 
of  the  fallen  perfon,  all  further  proceedings  in  the  wav  of  cen- 
furc  ceafed  :  if  they  did  not,  recourfe  was  had  to  excommu¬ 
nication. 

ADOLLAM,  or  Odollam  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  eaft  of  Eleutheropolis.  David  is  faid  to 
have  hid  himfelf  in  a  cave  near  this  town  (Bible). 

ADONI,  a  town  in  the  peninfula  of  Hindoftan,  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  river  Tungebadda.  It  was,  not  many 
years  ago,  a  fine  city,  extremely  well  fortified,  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  l'mall  feudatory  province  of  Golconda.  It  is  175  miles 
S.  W.  of  Hydrabad,  and  3  10  N.  W.  of  Madras.  E.  long. 
77.  o.  N.  Lat.  15.  37. 

ADONIS,  fon  to  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus,  the  darling  of 
the  goddels  Venus  ■  being  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the  Idalian 
woods,  he  was  turned  into  a  flower  of  a  blood-colour,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Anemone.  Venus  was  inconfolable  ;  and  no 
grief  was  ever  more  celebrated  than  this,  moft  nations  having 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  it  by  a  train  of  anniverfary  cere¬ 
monies.  See  Adoni a.  Among  Shakfpeare’s  poems,  is  a 


long  one  on  the  fubjedt  of  Venus’s  extraordinary  affe&ion  for 
Adonis. 

ADRA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  47  miles 
S.  E.  of  Granada.  W.  Long.  2.  37.  N.  lat.  36.  42. 

ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sepharvaim,  who  were  fettled  in  the  country  of  Samaria,  in 
the  room  of  thofe  Ifraelites  who  were  carried  beyond  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  The  Sepharvaites  made  their  children  pafs  through 
fire,  in  honour  of  this  idol,  and  another  called  Anamelech.  It 
is  fuppofed,  that  Adrammelech  meant  the  fun,  and  Aname¬ 
lech  the  moon  :  the  firft  fignifies  the  magnificent  king ;  the 
fecond  the  gentle  king.  See  Anamelech. 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (anc.  geog.),  now  Andramiti;  a 
town  of  Myfia  Major,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  an  Athenian 
colony,  with  a  harbour  and  dock  near  the  Caicus.  Adra- 
myttenm  the  epithet ;  as,  Adramyttenvs  Sinus,  a  part  of  the 
Egean  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Myfia ;  Adramyttenus  Convenus, 
feffions  or  affizes.  The  eighth  in  order  of  the  nine  Convent  us 
Juridici  of  the  province  of  Afia. 

ADRANUM,  or  Hadranum  (anc.  geog.),  now  Aderno, 
a  town  of  Sicily,  built  by  the  elder  Dionyfius,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  iEtna  (Diodorus  Siculus),  four  hundred  years  before 
Chrift.  So  called  from  the  temple  of  Aranus,  or  Hadranus,  a 
god  much  worffiipped  by  the  Sicilians ;  with  a  river  of  the 
fame  name  (Stephanus),  now  Fiume  d’ Aderno,  The  inha¬ 
bitants,  Hadranitam,  and  Adranitce. 

ADRASTUS,  king  of  Argos,  fon  of  Talaus  and  Lyfia- 
niffa,  daughter  of  Polybius,  king  of  Sicyon,  acquired  great 
honour  in  the  famous  war  of  Thebes,  in  fupport  of  Polynices 
his  fon-in-law,  who  had  been  excluded  the  fovereignty  of 
Thebes  by  Eteocles  his  brother,  notwithftanding  their  reci¬ 
procal  agreement.  Adraftus,  followed  by  Polynices  and 
Tydeus,  his  other  fon-in-law,  by  Capaneus  and  Hippomedon 
his  filler’s  fons,  by  Amphiaraus  his  brother  in-law,  and  by 
Parthenopaeus,  marched  againft  the  city  of  Thebes  j  and  this 
is  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  Worthies,  which  the  poets  have 
fo  often  fung.  They  all  loft  their  lives  in  this  war,  except 
Adraftus,  who  was  Paved  bv  his  horfe  called  Arion.  '1'his  war 
was  revived  ten  years  after  by  the  fons  of  thofe  deccafed  war¬ 
riors,  which  was  called  the  war  of  the  Epigones,  and  ended 
with  the  taking  of  Thebes.  None  of  them  loll  their  lives, 
except  iEgialeus  fon  of  Adraftus  ;  which  afffidted  him  fo- 
much,  that  he  died  of  grief  in  Megara,  as  he  was  leading 
back  his  vidtorious  army. 

ADRAZZG,  or  Ajaccio.  The  fame  with  Adjazzo. 

ADRIA,  or  Hadrta  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  two  towns 
in  Italy.  One  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  on  the  river 
Tartarus,  between  the  Padus  and  the  Athe.fis,  called  Atria 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  Adrias  by  Strabo.  Another  on  the 
river  Vomanus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Picetti  (to  which  An- 
tonine’s  Itinerary  from  Rome  is  diredted),  the  country  of  the 
anceftors  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  From  which  of  thefe  the 
Adriatic  fea  is  denominated,  is  matter  of  doubt.  A  third' 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  fo  called  from  Adrias  the  fon  of  Joan,  of 
Italian  origin  (Euftathius  in  Dionyfium). 

ADRIAN,  or  Hadrian  (Publius  PElius),  the  Roman 
emperor,  was  born  at  Rome  Jan.  24,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  76. 
His  father  left  him  an  orphan,  at  ten  years  of  age,  under  the 
guardianfliip  of  Tragan,  and  Cnelius  Tatianus,  a  Homan 
knight.  He  began  to  ferve  very  early  in  the  armies,  having 
been  tribune  of  a  legion  before  the  death  of  Domitian.  He 
was  the  perfon  cholen  by  the  army  of  Lower  Madia,  to  carry 
the  news  of  Nerva’s  death  to  Trajan,  iucceffor  to  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  extravagant  expences  which  Adrian  ran  into  in  his 
youth,  made  him  lofe  this  emperor’s  favour;  but  having  re¬ 
covered  it  by  a  reformation  in  his  behaviour,  he  v  a«  married 
to  Sabina,  a  grand  niece  of  Trajan’s,  and  the  emprels  Plotina 
became  his  great  friend  and  patronefs.  When  he  was  quaeltor, 
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he  delivered  an  oration  in  the  fenate  ;  but  his  language  was 
then  fo  rough  and  unpolithed,  that  he  was  hilled;  this  obliged 
him  to  apply  to  the  lludy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  he 
became  a  great  proficient,  and  made  a  confiderable  figure  for 
his  eloquence.  He  accompanied  Trajan  in  moft  of  his  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  fecond 
war  againft  the  Daci ;  and  having  before  been  quaeftor,  as  well 
as  tribune  of  the  people,  he  was  now  fuccelfively  praetor,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Pannonia,  and  conful.  After  the  fiege  of  Atra  in 
Arabia  was  raifed,  Trajan,  who  had  already  given  him  the 
government  of  Syria,  left  him  the  command  of  the  army ; 
and  at  length,  when  he  found  death  approaching,  it  is  faid  he 
adopted  him.  The  reality  of  this  adoption  is  by  fome  difputed, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  a  contrivance  of  Plotina ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  Adrian,  who  was  then  in  Antiochia,  as 
foon  as  he  received  the  news  thereof,  and  of  Trajan’s  death, 
declared  himfelf  emperor,  on  the  nth  of  Auguft,  117.  No 
looner  had  he  arrived  at  the  imperial  dignity,  than  he  made 
peace  with  the  Perfians,  to  whom  he  yielded  up  great  part  of 
the  conquelts  of  his  predeceffors ;  and  from  generality,  or 
policy,  he  remitted  the  debts  of  the  Roman  people,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  calculation  of  thofe  who  have  reduced  them  to 
modern  money,  amounted  to  twenty-two  millions  five  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  golden  crowns  p  and  he  caufed  to  be  burnt  all 
the  bonds  and  obligations  relating  to  thofe  debts,  that  the 
people  might  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  being  called  to  an 
account  for  them  afterwards.  He  went  to  vifit  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  118,  when 
the  fenate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  Father  of  his  country  ;  but  he  refuted  both,  and  de- 
fi'red  that  Trajan’s  image  might  triumph.  The  following 
ybar  he  went  to  Maefia,  to  oppofe  the  Sarmatae.  In  his  ab- 
fence  feveral  perfons  of  great  worth  were  put  to  death  ;  and 
though  he  protefted  he  had  given  no  orders  for  that  purpol'e, 
yet  the  odium  thereof  fell  chiefly  upon  him.  No  prince  tra¬ 
velled  more  than  Adrian  5  there  being  hardly  one  province  in 
the  empire  which  he  did  not  vifit.  In  120  he  went  into 
Gaul,  and  from  thence  to  Britain,  where  he  took  care  to  have 
a  wall  or  rampart  built,  as  a  defence  againft  thofe  who  would 
not  fubmit  to  the  Roman  government.  In  121  he  returned 
into  France;  thence  he  went  into  Spain,  to  Mauritania,  and 
at  length  into  the  Eaft,  where  he  quieted  the  commotions 
raifed  by  the  Parthians.  After  having  vifited  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Afia,  he  returned  to  Athens  in  125,  where  he  palfed 
the  winter,  and  was  initiated  in  the  myfieries  of  Eleufinian 
Ceres.  He  went  from  thence  to  Sicily,  and  faw  Mount  Hfitna. 
He  returned  to  Rome  the  beginning  of  the  year  129;  and, 
according  to  fome,  he  went  again,  the  fame  year,  to  Africa  ; 
and,  after  his  return  from  thence,  to  the  Eaft.  He  was  in 
Egypt  in  the  year  132,  revifited  Syria  the  year  following,  re¬ 
turned  to  Athens  in  134,  and  to  Rome  in  135.  The  profe- 
cution  againft  the  Chritiians  was  very  violent  under  his  reign  ; 
but  it  was  at  length  lufpended,  in  confequence  of  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  Quadratus  bifhop  of  Athens,  and  Ariftides,  two 
Chriltian  philofophers,  who  prefented  the  emperor  with  fome 
books  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  He  conquered  the 
Jews  ;  and,  by  way  of  infult,  eredted  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  on 
Mount  Calvary,  and  placed  a  ftatue  of  Adonis  in  the  manger 


'*  The  verfes  are  thefe  : 

Animula  vagula,  blandula, 
Hofpes,  comefque  corporis. 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula, 
Nfc,  ut  foies,  dabis  jocos  ? 
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of  Bethlehem  :  he  caufed  alfo  the  images  of  fwine  to  be  en¬ 
graved  on  the  gates  of  Jerulalem. 

Adrian  reigned  21  years,  and  died  at  Baiae  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age.  The  Latin  verfes  he  addrelfed  to  his  foul  on  his 
death-bed  *,  ftiew  his  uncertainty  and  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
other  world.  He  was  a  prince  adorned  with  great  virtues, 
but  they  were  mingled  with  great  vices,  Fie  was  generous, 
induftrious,  polite,  and  exadt ;  he  maintained  order  and  dif- 
cipline ;  he  adminiftered  juftice  with  indefatigable  appli¬ 
cation,  and  punifhed  rigoroufly  all  thofe  who  did  not  faithfully 
execute  the  offices  with  which  they  were  entrufted  ;  he  had 
a  great  fharc  of  wit  and  a  furprifing  memory  ;  he  was  well 
verfed  in  moft  of  the  polite  arts  and  fciences,  and  is  faid  to 
have  written  feveral  works.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  cruel, 
envious,  lafcivious,  fuperftitious,  and  fo  weak  as  to  give  him¬ 
felf  up  to  the  ftudy  of  magic :  and  what  can  be  more  infa¬ 
mous  than  his  palfion  for  Antinous  ? 

Adrian,  having  no  children  by  Sabina,  adopted  Lucius 
Aurelius  Annins  Ceionius  Commodus  Vera's  ;  but  Lucius  dy¬ 
ing  the  ift  of  January,  138,  he  then  adopted  Titus  Antoninus, 
on  condition  that  he  fhould  adopt  Marcus  Annius  Verus, 
anvd  the  fon  of  Lucius  Verus. 

Adrian  IV.  (Pope),  the  only  Englifhman  who  ever  had 
the  honour  of  fitting  in  the  papal  chair.  His  name  was  Ni¬ 
cholas  Brekefpere  ;  and  he  was  born  at  Langley,  near  St. 
Alban’s,  in  Hertfordlhire.  Elis  father  having  left  his  family, 
and  taken  the  habit  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Alban’s,  Nicholas 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  loweft  offices  in  that  houfe,  for 
daily  fupport.  After  fome  time,  he  defired  to  take  the  habit 
in  that  monaftery,  but  was  rejetted  by  the  abbot  Richard. 
“  He  was  examined,’’  fays  Matthew  Paris,  "  and  being  found  in- 
fufficient,  the  abbot  civilly  enough  faid  to  him.  Wait,  my  fon, 
and  go  to  fchool  a  littlelonger,  till  you  are  better  qualified.”  But 
if  the  character  given  of  young  Brekefpere,  by  Pitts,  be  a  juft 
one,  the  abbot  was  certainly  to  be  blamed  for  rejetting  a  per- 
fon  who  would  have  done  great  honour  to  his  houfe  :  he  was, 
according  to  that  author,  a  handfome  and  comely  youth,  of  a 
fharp  wit,  and  ready  utterance;  circumfpedtinall  his  words  and 
adtions,  polite  in  his  behaviour,  neat  and  elegant ;  full  of  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  according  to  fome  degree 
of  knowledge ;  fo  poflefled  of  all  the  moft  valuable  endow¬ 
ments  of  mind  and  body,  that  in  him  the  gifts  of  Heaven 
exceeded  nature  :  his  piety  exceeded  his  education  ;  and  the 
ripenefs  of  his  judgment  and  his  other  qualifications  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  age.  Having  met  with  this  repulfe,  he  re- 
folved  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  country,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  went  to  Paris ;  where,  though  in  very  poor  circum- 
ftances,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  ftudies  with  great  affi- 
duity,  and  made  a  wonderful  proficiency.  But  having  ftill 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  a  religious  life,  he  left  Paris,  and 
removed  to  Provence,  where  he  became  a  regular  clerk  in  the 
monaftery  of  St.  Rufus.  He  was  not  immediately  allowed  to  take 
thehabit ;  but  palled  fome  time,  byway  of  trial,  in  recommend¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  monks  by  a  ftrifit  attention  to  all  their 
commands.  This  behaviour,  together  with  the  beauty  of  his 
perfon,  and  prudent  converfation,  rendered  him  fo  acceptable 
to  thofe  religious,  that  after  fome  time  they  intreated  him  to 
take  the  habit  of  the  canonical  order.  Here  he  diftinsuifhed 

Thus  tranflated  by  Pope  : 

Ah !  fleeting  fpirit  !  wand’ring  fire. 

That  long  haft  warm’d  my  tender  breaft. 

Mu  ft  thou  no  more  this  frame  infpire  ? 

No  more  a  pleafing,  chearful  gueft. 

Whither,  ah  whither  art  thou  Hying? 

To  what  dark  undilcover’d  ihore  ? 

Thou  feem’ft  all  trembling,  fhiv’ring,  dying, 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more  ! 
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himfelf  lo  much  by  his  learning  and  ftr'nfit  obfervance  of  the 
monaftie  difcipline,  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  abbot,  he  was 
cbofen  fuperior  of  that  houfe;  and  we  are  told  that  he  rebuilt 
that  convent.  Pope  Eugcniuslll.  being  appriled  oi  'he  great 
merit  of  Nicholas,  and  thinking  he  might  be  ferviceable  to  the 
church  in  a  higher  ftation,  created  him  cardinal-bifhop  of 
Alba  in  1 146.  In  the  fame  year  his  Holinefs  fent  him  legate  to 
Denmark  and  Norway ;  where,  by  his  fervent  preaching 
and  diligent  indrubtions,  he  converted  thole  barbarous  nations 
to  the  Chriftian  faith  :  and  erefted  Upfal  into  an  archiepifco- 
pal  fee.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  was  received  by  the 
pope  and  cardinals  with  great  marks  of  honour  :  and  Pope 
Anaftafius,  who  fucceeded  Eugenius,  happening  to  die  at  this 
time,  Nicholas  was  unanimoully  chofen  to  the  holy  fee,  in 
November  1 1 154,  and  betook  the  name  of  Adrian.  When 
the  news  of  his  promotion  reached  England,  king  Henry  II. 
lent  Robert  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  three  bilhops,  to  Rome, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  eieition;  upon  which  occalion 
Adrian  granted  very  contiderahle  privileges  to  the  monaitery 
of  St.  Alban’s,  particularly  an  exemption  from  all  epifcopal 
jurifdi&ion,  excepting  to  the  lee  of  Rome.  Adrian,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  pontificate,  boldly  withftood  the  attempts  of  the 
Roman  people  to  recover  their  ancient  liberty  under  the 
confuls,  and  obliged  'thofe  magillrat.es  to  abdicate  their  autho¬ 
rity,  and  leave  the  government  of  the  city  to  the  pope.  In 
1155  he  drove  the  heretic  Arnaud  of  Brelfe,  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  out  of  Rome.  The  fame  year  he  excommunicated  Wil¬ 
liam  king  of  Sicily,  who  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  church, 
and  abfolved  that  prince's  lub jells  from  their  allegiance. 
About  the  fame  time,  Frederic  king  of  the  Romans,  having 
entered  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  Adrian  met  him  near 
Sutrium,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  him.  At  this  interview, 
Frederic  confented  to  hold  tne  pope’s  llirrup  whilll  he  mounted 
on  horfeback.  After  which,  his  holinefs  conducted  that 
prince  to  Rome,  and  in  St.  Peter’s  church  placed  the  imperial 
crown  on  his  head,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  aflembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  killed 
feveral  of  the  Imperialifis.  The  next  year  a  reconciliation 
was  brought  about  between  the  pope  and  the  Sicilian  king, 
that  prince  taking  an  oath  to  do  nothing  farther  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  church,  and  Adrian  granting  him  the  title  of 
king  of  the  tiro  Sicilus.  He  built  and  fortified  feveral  cattles,  ’ 
and  left  the  papal  dominions  in  a  more  fiourifhing  condition 
than  he  found  them.  But  notwiihftanding  all  his  luccefs,  he 
was  extremely  fenlible  of  the  dilquietudes  attending  fo  high  a 
ftation  ;  and  declaring  to  his  countryman  John  of  Salifbury, 
that  all  the  former  hardfiiips  of  his  life  were  mere  amuiement 
to  the  misfortunes  of  the  popedom;  that  he  looked  upon  St. 
Peter’s  chair  to  be  the  raoft  unealy  feat  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
his  crown  feemed  to  be  clapped  burning  on  his  head.  He 
died  September  1,  1159,  in  the  fourth  year  and  tenth  month 
of  his  pontificate;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  near 
the  tomb  of  his  predecelfor  Eugenius. — There  are  extant  fe¬ 
veral  letters,  and  fonre  homilies,  written  by  Pope  Adrian. 

ADRIAN,  cardinal  prieft,  of  the  tide  of  St.  Chryfogonus, 
was  a  native  of  Cornetto  in  Tufcany.  Innocent  VII 1.  fent 
him  nuncio  into  Scotland  and  into  France  ;  and  after  he  had 
been  clerk  and  treafurer  of  the  apoftolic  chamber,  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  whole  fecretary  he  had  been,  honoured  him  with 
the  cardinal’s  hkt.  His  life  was  a  continued  feene  of  odd  al¬ 
terations.  He  narrowly  efcaped  death  the  day  Alexander  VI. 
poifoned  himfelf  by  miftake.  Afterwards  he  drew  upon  him- 
felf  the  hatred  of  Julius  II.  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  and 
hide  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Trent.  Having  been  recalled 
by  Leo  X.  he  was  fo  ungrateful,  that  he  engaged  in  a  confpi- 
racy  againll  him.  The  pope  pardoned  his  fault :  but  the 
cardinal,  not  caring  to  truft  to  this,  made  his  efcape,  and  it 
t ol.  X. 


could  never  be  known  exaftly  what  was  become  of  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  firtt  that  effectually  reformed  the  Latin 
ftylc.  He  ftudied  Cicero  with  great  luccefs,  and  made  many 
excellent  oblervations  on  the  propriety  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  treatife  he  compofed  Be  Sennonc  Latino,  is  a  proof  of 
this.  He  had  begun  a  Latin  tranllation  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  He  wrote  Be  Vera  Vhilofophia:  this  treatife  was 
printed  at  Cologn,  j  548. 

ADRIAN  VI.  (Pope),  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1459. 
His  father  was  not  able  to  maintain  him  at  fchool,  hut  ha 
got  a  place  at  Louvain  in  a  college  in  which  a  certain  number 
of  fcholars  were  maintained  gratis.  It  is  reported  that  he 
ufed  to  read  in  the  night-time  by  the  light  of  the  lamps 
in  the  churches  or  flreets.  Fie  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefc  in  -all  the  fciences ;  led  an  exemplary  life ;  and  there 
never  was  a  man  lefs  intriguing  and  forward  than  he  was. 
He  took  his  degree  of  dodtor  of  divinity  at  Louvain  ;  was 
foon  after  made  canon  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  profelfor  of  di¬ 
vinity  at  Utrecht,  and  then  dean  of  St.  Peter's  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  Fie  was  obliged  to  leave  an  aca¬ 
demical  life,  to  he  tutor  to  the  archduke  Charles.  This 
young  prince  made  no  great  progrefs  under  him:  however, 
never  was  a  tutor  more  confiderably  rewarded ;  for  it  was  by 
Charles  V.’s  credit  he  was  raifed  to  the  papal  throne.  Leo  X. 
had  given  him  the  cardinal’s  hat  in  1917.  After  this  pope’s 
death,  feveral  cabals  in  the  conclave  ended  in  the  ele&ion  of 
Adrian,  with  which  the  people  of  Rome  were  very  much  dif- 
pleafed.  Fie  would  not  change  his  name,  and  in  every  thing 
he  fhewed  a  great  difiike  for  all  oftentation  and  fenfual  plea- 
lures,  though  Inch  an  averfion  had  been  long  ago  out  of  date. 
He  was  very  partial  to  Charles  V.  and  did  not  enjoy  much  tran¬ 
quillity  under  the  triple  crown.  He  lamented  much  the 
wicked  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  wifhed  to  eftabliih  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  manners  among  them.  He  died  Sept.  14,  152.3. 

ADRIAN  1  (Joanni  Battilla),  was  born  of  a  patrician  family 
at  Florence,  in  1 5 1 1 .  He  wrote  a  Hillory  of  his  own  Times, 
in  Italian;  which  is  a  continuation  of  Guicciardini,  beginning 
at  the  year  1546;  to  which,  Thuanus  acknowledges  himfelf 
greatly  indebted  :  belide  which,  he  compofed  fix  funeral  ora¬ 
tions,  on  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  other  noble  perfonages  ; 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  long  letter  on  an¬ 
cient  painters  and  feulptors,  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of 
Vafari.  He  died  at  Florence  in  579. 

ADRIANISTS,  in  ecclefiailical  hifiory,  r  fc£t  of  heretics 
divided  into  two  branches  ;  the  firlt  were  difciples  of  Simon  Ma¬ 
gus,  and  flouriftied  about  the  year  34.  Theodoret  is  the  only 
perfon  who  has  preferved  their  game  and  memory ;  but  he 
gives  us  no  account  of  iheir  origin.  Probably  this  fefif,  and 
the  fix  others  which  fprung  from  the  Simonians,  took  their 
name  from  the  particular  difciples  of  Simon.  The  fecond 
were  the  followers  of  Adrian  Hamftead.,  the  anabaptift;  and 
held  fome  particular  errors  concerning  Chrift. 

ADRIANO  A  SIERRA,  or  mountain  of  Adriano,  in  the 
province  ofBifcay,  in  Spain.  There,  is  a  road  over  it  to  Aalba 
and  Old  Callile,  which  is  very  difficult :  at  its  beginning  there 
is  a  dark  path  of  50  paces  cut  through  a  rock  ;  after  which  is 
the  mountain  that  muft  be  paffed  over,  which  is  one  of  the 
higheft  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thefe  mountains  are  little  frequented  ; 
and  there  are  no  inhabitants,  except  a  few  fhepherds. 

ADRIANUM  (or  Adriaticum)  make  (anc.  geog.),  now 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  a  large  bay  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  is  called  by  the 
Greeks,  ;  and  Adria  by  the  Romans,  as  At  biter 

Adrian  No/us  (Ilor.)  ;  Cicero  calls  it  HaJrianum  Mar,: ;  Virgil, 
has  Hasriatuus  Undas.  It  is  commonly  called  Mare  Adria¬ 
tic  um,  without  an  afpiration ;  but  whether  it  ought  to  have 
one,  is  a  difpute  :  if  the  appellation  is  from  Uadi  ia,  the  town 
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of  the  Piceni,  it  muft  be  written  Hadriaticum,  bccaufe  the  em¬ 
peror's  name,  who  thence  derives  his  origin,  is  on  coins  and 
ftones  Hae,rianus\  but  if  from  the  town  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  as  the  more  ancient,  and  of  which  that  of  the  Piceni 
is  a  colony,  this  will  jullify  the  common  appellation  Adrialicum. 

AD  U  AC  A  (Antonine) ;  or  Atuaca  {Encycl.)  ;  contrafited 
from  Atuiicua  (Caefar) ;  anciently  a  large  and  famous  city  of 
the  Tungri ;  now  a  fmall  and  inconfiderable  village,  called 
dongeren,  in  the  bifhcpric  of  Liege,  to  the  north-well:  of  the 
city  of  Liege,  in  the  territory  of  Hal'pengow,  on  the  rivulet 
Jecker,  that  foon  after  falls  into  the  Maele.  E.  Long.  5.  22. 
Lat.  50.  54. 

ADVENTURE  ISLAND,  a  fmall  illandinthe  South  Sea, 
fo  called  from  the  fhip  Adventure,  in  which  Capt.  Furneaux 
failed  to  the  South  Sea.  Capt. Cook  found  the  people  to  be  mild 
and  chearful,  with  little  of  that  wild  appearance  which  ra¬ 
vages  in  general  have.  They  were,  however,  almoft  totally 
devoid  of  afilivitv  or  genius,  and  were  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  wretched  natives  ofTierra  del  Fuego.  Long.  147.  29.  W. 
Lat.  43.  21.  S. 

ADVENTLIRERS  ( Encycl .).  The  fociety  of  adventurers 
had  its  firft  eftablilhment  from  John  duke  of  Brabant  in  1248. 
It  was  afterwards  tranflated  into  England,  and  fucceftively 
confirmed  by  Edward  III.  and  IV.  Richard  III.  Henry  [V. 
V.  and  VII.  who  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Merchant 
Adventurers. 

ADULA,  a  mountain  of  Navarre,  in  Spain,  lying  between 
Pampeluna  and  St.  Jeun  de  Pie  de  Port. 

ADULE,  or  Adulis  (anc.  geog  ),  a  town  of  Egypt  built 
by  fugitive  ilaves,  diftant  from  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea  twenty 
ftadia.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants  Adulittc.  The  epithet  is 
either  Adulitanus ;  as,  Monumentum  Adulitanum ,  or  the  pom¬ 
pous  infeription  of  the  ftatue  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  publilhed 
by  Leo  Alatius  at  Rome  in  1631,  and  to  be  found  in  Spon  and 
Thevenot  :  or  Adulicus  ;  as  Adulicus  Sinus ,  a  part  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

ADULTERY  {Encycl.).  In  many  countries  this  crime 
has  been  capital ;  in  others  venial,  and  attended  only  with 
flight  pecuniary  mulfts.  Some  of  the  penalties  are  ferious, 
and  even  cruel ;  others  of  a  humorous  kind.  Even  contrary 
things  have  been  enafited  as  punifhments  for  adultery.  By 
fome  laws,  the  criminals  are  forbid  marrying  together,  in  cafe 
they  became  fingle;  by  others,  they  are  forbid  to  marry  any 
befides  each  other  ;  by  fome,  they  are  incapacitated  from  ever 
committing  the  fame  crime  again;  by  others,  they  are  glutted 
till  it  becomes  naufeous  to  thernfelves,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Theodofius  already  alluded  to. 

Among  the  rich  Greeks,  adulterers  were  allowed  to  redeem 
thernfelves  by  a  pecuniary  fine  ;  the  woman’s  father,  in  fuch 
cafes,  returned  the  dower  he  had  received  from  her  hufband, 
which  fome  think  was  refunded  by  the  adulterer.  Another 
punilhment  among  thofe  people  was,  putting  out  the  eyes  of 
adulterers. 

The  Athenians  had  an  extraordinary  way  of  punilhing 
adulterers, called praftiled  at  leafton  the 
poorer  fort  who  were  not  able  to  pay  the  fines.  This  was  an 
awkward  fort  of  empalement,  performed  by  thrufting  one  of 
the  large!!  radilhes  up  the  anus  of  the  adulterer,  or,  in  defeat 
thereof,  afifh  with  a  large  head,  called  mugil,  mullet.  Alcreus 
is-faid  to  have  died  this  way,  though  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  punilhment  was  reputed  mortal.  Juvenal  and  Catullus 
fpeak  of  this  cuftom,  as  received  alfo  among  the  Romans, 
though  not  authorized  by  an  exprefs  law,  as  it  was  among  the 
Greeks. 

Among  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  that  the  wife’s  father  was 
allowed  to  kill  both  parties,  committing  adultery,  when 
caught  in  the  fail,  provided  he  did  it  immediately,  killing  both 


together,  and  as  it  Were  with  one  blow.  The  fame  power  or¬ 
dinarily  was  not  indulged  the  hufband,  except  the  crime  were 
committed  with  fome  mean  or  infamous  perfon  ;  though,  in 
other  cafes,  ii  his  rage  carried  him  to  put  them  to  death,  he  was 
not  punifhed  as  a  murderer.  On  many  occafions,  however,  re¬ 
venge  was  not  carried  fo  far  ;  but  mutilating,  caftrating,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  ears,  nofes,  &c.  ferved  the  turn.  The  punilh¬ 
ment  allotted  by  the  lex  Julia,  was  not,  as  many  have  imagined, 
death  ;  but  rather  banifhment,  or  deportation,  being  inter¬ 
dicted  fire  and  water  :  though  OCtavius  appears,  in  feveral 
infiances,  to  have  gone  beyond  his  own  law,  and  to  have  put 
adulterers  to  death.  Under  Macrinus,  many  were  burnt  at  a 
flake.  Conllantine  firft  by  law  made  the  crime  capital.  Under 
Conftantius  and  Conftant,  adulterers  were  burnt,  or  fewed  in 
lacks  and  thrown  into  the  lea.  Under  Leo  and  Marcian,  the 
penalty  was  abated  to  perpetual  banithment,  or  cutting  off 
the  nofe.  Under  Juftinian,  a  further  mitigation  was  granted  ; 
at  leal!  in  favour  of  the  wife,  who  was  only  to  be  fcourged, 
lole  her  dower,  and  be  (hut  up  in  a  monaftery :  after  two  years, 
the  hulband  was  at  liberty  to  take  her  back  again  ;  if  he  re¬ 
filled,  Hie  was  fhaven,  and  made  a  nun  for  life  ;  but  it  (I ill 
remained  death  in  the  hulband.  The  reafon  alleged  for  this 
difference  is,  that  the  woman  is  the  weaker  veltel.  Mat- 
thaeus  declaims  againll  the  emprefs  Theodora,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  law,  as  well  as  of  others  procured 
in  favour  of  the  fex  from  that  emperor. 

Under  Theodofius,  women  convifited  of  this  crime  were  pu¬ 
nifhed  after  a  very  lingular  manner,  viz.  by  a  public  eonftup- 
ration  ;  being  locked  up  in  a  narrow  cell,  and  forced  to  admit 
to  their  embraces  all  the  men  that  would  offer  thernfelves.  To 
this  end,  the  gallants  were  to  drels  thernfelves  on  purpofe, 
having  feveral  little  bells  fafiened  to  their  clothes,  the  tinkling 
of  which  gave  notice  to  thofe  without  of  every  motion.  This 
cuftom  was  again  abolifhed  by  the  fame  prince. 

Tothefcandal  of  Britain,  adultery  is  a  growing  crime, 
notwithftanding  the  heavy  pecuniary  damages  given  in  our 
courts  of  jufiice,  in  many  cafes.  It  is  reckoned  a  fpiritual 
oft’ence,  that  is,  cognizable  by  the  lpiritual  courts.  The  com¬ 
mon  law  takes  no  further  notice  of  it,  than  to  allow  the  party 
grieved  an  action  and  damages.  This  practice  is  often  cen- 
fured  by  foreigners,  as  making  too  light  of  a  crime,  the  bad 
conlequences  of  which,  public  as  well  as  private,  are  fo  great. 
But  perhaps  this  penalty,  by  civil  afilion,  is  more  wifely  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  the  frequency  of  the  offence,  which  ought 
to  be  the  end  of  all  laws,  than  a  feverer  punilhment.  He 
that  by  a  judgment  of  law  is,  according  to  circumllances, 
flopped  of  great  part  of  his  fortune,  thrown  into  prifon 
till  he  can  pay  it,  or  forced  to  fty  his  country,  will,  no 
doubt,  in  molt  cafes,  own  that  he  pays  dearly  tor  his  am  11  le¬ 
nient. 

ADVOW,  in  law,  fignifies  the  patron  of  a  church,  or  be 
who  has  a  right  to  prefent  to  a  benefice. 

ADZENOTA,  a  fmall  town  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  feated 
on  the  mountains  Pegna  Goloi'a.  Long.  2.  16.  W.  Lat.  39. 
10.  N. 

2EACUS,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  EEgina.  When  the  iflc  of 
EEgina  was  depopulated  by  a  plague,  his  father,  in  compai- 
lion  to  his  grief,  changed  all  the  ants  upon  it  into  men  and 
women,  who  were  called  Myrmidons ,  from  an  ant.  1  he 

foundation  of  the  fable  is  laid  to  be,  that  when  the  country  had 
been  depopulated  by  pirates,  who  forced  the  few  that  remained 
to  take  fhelter  in  caves,  JEacus  encouraged  them  to  come 
out,  and  by  commerce  and  induftry  recover  what  they  had  loft. 
Elis  character  for  juftice  was  fuch,  that,  in  a  time  of  univerlal 
drought,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  intercede 
for  Greece,  and  his  prayer  was  anfwered.  The  Pagans  alio 
imagined  that  /Eacus,  on  account  of  his  impartial  jultice,  was 
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chofen  by  Pluto  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  dead  ;  and  that 
it  was  his  province  to  judge  the  Europeans. 

A.G/YDES,  or  ^Egates,  three  fmall  ifiands,  lying  on  the 
W.  fide  ot  Sicily,  oppofite  the  main  land,  between  Mar- 
fella  and  Trapani  ;  their  names  are  Levenzo,  Favignana, 
and  Maretama. 

JEjGJE,  or  yEojEA  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  vEJeJJa,  fo 
called  from  the  following  adventure  :  Caranus,  the  tirti  king 
of  Macedonia,  being  ordered  by  the  oracle  to  feek  out  a  fettle- 
ment  in  Macedonia,  under  the  conduit  of  a  flock  of  goats,  fiur- 
prifed  the  town  of  iEdeffa,  during  a  thick  fog  and  rainy 
weather,  in  following  the  goats,  that  fled  from  the  rain  ;  which 
goats  ever  after,  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  he  caufed  alwa}  s 
to  precede  his  ftandard  ;  and  in  memory  of  this  he  called 
yEdelfa  JF.giSa,  and  his  people  ALgeadee.  And  hence  probably, 
in  the  prophet  Daniel,  the  he-goat  is  the  l'ymbol  of  the  king 
of  Macedon. 

yEGEAN  SEA  (anc.  geog.),  now  the  Archipelago ,  a  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  feparating  Europe  from  Alia  and  Africa; 
wafhing,  on  one  hand,  Greece  and  Macedonia  ;  on  the  other, 
Caria  and  Ionia.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  greatly  difputed. 
f'eltus  advanced  three  opinions  :  one,  that  it  is  fo  called  from 
the  many  illands  therein,  at  a  ditlance  appearing  like  fo  many 
goats  :  another,  becaufe  yEgaea  queen  of  the  Amazons  pe- 
rifhed  in  it  :  a  third  opinion  is,  becaufe  yEgeus,  the  father  of 
Thefeus,  threw  himlelf  headlong  into  it. 

yEGELSTAWIK,  a  good  harbour,  lying  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town  of  Soddertlcdge  in  Sudermariia,  in  Sweden. 

fEGELTS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  king  of  Athens,  and  the 
father  of  Thefeus.  The  Athenians  having  bafely  killed  the 
fon  of  Minos  king  of  Crete,  for  carrying  away  the  prize  from 
them,  Minos  made  war  upon  the  Athenians  ;  ar.d  being  victo¬ 
rious,  impofed  this  levere  condition  on  yEgeus,  that  helhould 
annually  fend  into  Crete,  feven  of  the  noblelt  of  the  Athenian 
youths,  cholen  by  lot,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  On 
the  fourth  year  of  this  tribute,  the  choice  fell  on  Thefeus  :  or, 
3s  others  fay,  he  himlelf  intrcated  to  be  fent.  The  king,  at 
his  Ton’s  departure,  gave  orders,  that  as  the  fliip  failed  with 
black  fails,  it  lliould  return  with  the  fame  in  cafe  he  pcrilhed  ; 
but  if  he  became  victorious,  he  fhould  change  them  into  white. 
When  Thefeus  returned  to  Crete,  after  killing  the  Minotaur, 
and  forgot  to  change  the  fails  in  token  of  his  victory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agreement  with  his  father;  the  latter,  who  watched 
the  return  of  the  vellel,  fuppofing  by  the  black  fails  that  his 
fon  was  dead,  call  himlelf  headlong  into  the  fea,  which  after¬ 
wards  obtained  the  name  of  the  yEgean  Sea.  The  Athenians 
decreed  -Egeus  divine  honours ;  and  faciificed  to  him  as  a 
marine  deity,  the  adopted  foil  of  Neptune. 

yEGIMURUS  (anc.  geog.),  an  iiland  on  the  bay  of  Car¬ 
thage,  about  30  miles  diltant  from  that  city  (Livy)  ;  now  the 
Galrtta  :  this  iiland  being  afterwards  l'ur.k  in  the  lea,  two  of 
its  rocks  remained  above  water,  which  were  called  Anv,  and 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  becaufe  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
entered  into  an  agreement  or  league  to  fettle  their  mutual 
boundaries  on  thele  rocks. 

yEGINA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of  yEfopus, 
king  of  Boeotia,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  debauched  her 
in  the  ftmilitude  of  a  lambent  ilame,  and  then  carried  her 
from  Epidaurus  to  a  defert  iiland  called  Oenope,  which  after¬ 
wards  obtained  her  own  name. 

JEgina  (anc.  geog.),  now  Engia,  an  iftand  on  the  Saro¬ 
nic  Bay,  or  Bay  of  Engia,  twenty  miles  diltant  from  the  Pirae- 
eus,  formerly  vying  with  Athens  for  naval  power,  and  at  the 
fea-tight  of  Salamin  difputing  the  palm  of  victory  with  the 
Athenians.  It  was  the  country  and  kingdom  of  /Eacus,  who 
called  it  ALgina  from  his  mother’s  name,  it  being  before  called 
ijeuopici  (Ovid).  The  inhabitants  were  called  AEgineta’  and 


JEgincnJi s.  The  Greeks  had  a  common  temple  in  Aigina'. 
Hie  foil  was  gleby  underneath,  but  rocky  on  the  furfaee :  yet 
yielding  plenty  of  barley.  The  vF.ginetae  applied  to  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  were  the  firft  who  coined  money,  called  No^ict^as 
’Ay. ncnot:  hence  AEgineticum  as,  formerly  in  great  repute. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Myrmydons ,  or  a  nation  of  ants, 
from  their  great  application  to  agriculture.  SeeyEACUS .(SvfpL) 
AlGINETA  (Paulus),  a  celebrated  furgeon  of  the  iiland  of 
yEgina,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name.  According  to 
Mr.  Le  Clerc’s  calculation,  he  lived  in  the  fourth  century;  but 
Abulpharagius  the  Arabian,  who  is  allowed  to  give  the  beft: 
account  of  thofe  times,  places  him  with  more  probability  in 
the  leventh.  His  knowledge  in  lurgery  was  very  great,  and 
his  works  are  defervedly  famous.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente 
has  thought  fit  to  transcribe  him  in  a  great  variety  of  places. 
Indeed  the  doctrine  of  Paulas  yEgineta,  together  with  that 
of  Celfus,  and  Albucafis,  make  up  the  whole  text  of  this 
author.  He  is  the  firft  writer  who  takes  notice  of  the  cathar¬ 
tic  quality  of  rhubarb  ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Milward,  is  the 
firft  in  all  antiquity  who  deferves  the  title  of  man-midwife. 

yEGINHARD,  the  celebrated  lccretary  and  fuppofed  lon- 
in-law  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  carried 
through  the  fnow  on  the  ftiouiders  of  the  affedtionate  and  in¬ 
genious  Imma,  to  prevent  his  being  tracked  from  her  apart¬ 
ments  by  the  emperor  her  father:  a  ftory  which  the  elegant 
pen  of  Addilon  has  copied  and  embellifhcd  from  an  old  Ger¬ 
man  chronicle,  and  inierted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  educated  by  the 
munificence  of  his  imperial  mailer,  of  which  he  has  left  the 
moft  grateful  leltimony  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  that  mo¬ 
narch.  /Eginhard,  after  the  lols  of  his  lamented  wife,  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  palled  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  religious  re¬ 
tirement,  and  to  have  died  foon  after  the  year  840.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Charlemagne,  and  Annals  from  741  to  889. 

yEGIPAN,  in  heathen  mythology,  a  denomination  given  to 
the  god  Pan,  becaufe  he  was  reprelented  with  the  horns,  legs, 
feet,  &c.  of  a  goat. 

yEGISTHUS,  ion  of  Thyeftes  by  his  own  daughter  Philo- 
peia,  who,  to  conceal  her  fhame,  expofed  him  in  the  woods  : 
tome  fay  he  was  taken  up  by  a  fhepherd,  and  fuckled  by  a. 
goat,  whence  he  was  called  yEgillhus.  He  corrupted  Cly- 
temneftra  the  wife  of  Agamemnon ;  and  with  her  affiftance 
flew  her  hufband,  and  reigned  feven  years  in  Mycenae.  He 
was,  together  with  Clytemneftra,  (lain  by  Oreites.  Pompey 
ufed  to  call  Julius  Caefar  jEgiJthus,  on  account  of  his  having 
corrupted  his  wife  Mutia,  whom  he  afterward  put  away, 
though  he  had  three  children  by  her. 

yEGIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  yVchaia  Propria,  five 
miles  from  the  place  where  Helice  ftood,  and  famous  for  the 
council  of  the  Acheans,  which  uliially  met  there,  on  account 
either  of  the  dignity,  or  commodious  fituation  of  the  place.  It 
was  alfo  famous  tor  the  worfhip  of  Onayvfiof  Ew;,  Conventional 
Jupiter,  and  of  Panaehcean  Ceres.  The  territory  of  yEgium 
was  watered  by  two  rivers,  viz.  the  Phoenix  and  Meganitas. 
The  epithet  is  ienji.s.  There  is  a  coin  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  king  of-Pruffia,  with  the  inlcription  of  Ain,  and  the  figure 
of  a  tortoife,  which  is  the  l'ymbol  of  Peloponnelus,  and  leave* 
no  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  it  was  ftrurk. 

/EGEEFINUS,  or  Haduock,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecio* 
of  the  gadus.  See  Gadus. 

yEGOS  POTAMOS  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  in  the  Thracian 
Cherfonefus,  falling  with  a  fiouth-eaft  courfe  into  the  Ilelle- 
fpont,  to  the  north  of  Seftos;  alfo  a  town,  llation,  or  road 
for  fliips,  at  its  mouth.  Here  the  Athenians,  under  Conon, 
through  the  fault  of  his  colleague  Itocrates,  received  lo  tatal  a 
blow  from  the  Lacedemonians  under  Lyfander,  in  a  lea-en¬ 
gagement,  as  to  colt  thua  their  liberty  and  their  all. 
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'  AEGYPTILLA  ( Encycl. ),  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
ftone  defcribed  by  the  ancients.  The  defcriptions  left  us  of 
this  remarkable  follil  tell  us,  that  it  was’  variegated  with,  or 
computed  of,  veins  of  black  and  white,  or  black  and  blueifh, 
v/ith  fometimes  a  plate  or  vein  of  whitilh  red.  The  authors  of 
thefe  accounts  teem  to  have  underftood  by  this  name  the  fe- 
vera!  hones  of  the  onyx,  fardonyx,  and  camaea  kind,  all  which 
we  have  at  prefent  common  among  us,  but  none  of  which 
poffels  an y  of  the  ftrange  properties  attributed  to  this. 

JEGYPTUS  (fab.  hift.)  was  the  foil  of  Beleus,  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Danaus. 

ASINATAI,  in  antiquity  [Encycl.],  erroneoufly  there  fpelt 
ALi  NAUTjE 

Ai.LIAN  (Claudius),  born  at  Prrenefte  in  Italy.  Pie  taught 
rh  etoric  at  Rome,  according  to  Perizonius,  under  the  emperor 
Alexandar  Severus.  He  was  furnamed  Honey- 

mouth,  on  account  of  the  lweetnefs  of  his  ftyle.  He  was  like- 
wife  honoured  with  the  title  of  Sophift,  an  appellation  in  his 
days  given  only  to  men  of  learning  and  wifdom.  He  loved  re¬ 
tirement,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  (ludy.  He  greatly  admired 
and  ftudicd  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Ifocrates,  Plutarch,  Homer,  Ana¬ 
creon,  Archilochus,  &e.  and,  though  a  Roman,  gives  the 
preference  to  the  writers  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  two  mod 
celebrated  works  are,  his  Various  Hiftory,  and  Hiftory  of  Ani¬ 
mals.  He  compofed  likewife  a  book  on  Providence,  mentioned 
byEuftathius;  and  another  on  Divine  Appearances,  or  The 
Declarations  of  Providence.  There  have  been  feveral  editions 
of  his  Various  Hiftory. 

ALLII  PONS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  fortrefles  near  the 
wall  or  rampart,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Notitia,  through  the 
line  of  the  hither  wall ;  built,  as  is  thought,  by  Adrian.  Now 
Porteland  (Camden),  in  Northumberland,  between  Neweaftle 
and  Morpeth. 

ALMILILJS  (Paulus),  the  fon  of  Lucius  Paulus,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  twice  conful.  In  his  firft 
confulate  he  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians  ;  and  in  the  fecond 
fubdued  Perfeus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  reduced  that  country 
to  a  Roman  province,  on  which  he  obtained  the  furname  of 
Macedonicus.  He  returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  glory, 
and  triumphed  for  three  days.  He  died  168  years  before 
Chrift. 

ALmilius  (Paulus),  a  celebrated  biftorian,  born  at  Verona, 
who  obtained  fuch  reputation  in  Italy,  that  he  was  invited 
into  France  by  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XII.  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  France  in 
Latin,  and  was  given  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  He 
was  near  thirty  years  in  writing  that  hiftory,  which  has  been 
greatly  admired ;  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  May,  1529. 

VENARIA  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  on  the  bay  of  Cumae, 
©r  over-againft  Curnse  in  Italy  (Pliny).  It  is  alfo  called 
Inarimt  (Virgil)  ;  and  now  Ifchia  :  fcarce  three  miles  diftant 
from  the  coaft,  and  the  promontory  Miienus  to  the  weft; 
twenty  miles  in  compafs ;  called  Pithecvfa  by  the  Greeks.  It 
is  one  of  the  Oenotrides,  and  fenced  round  by  very  high  rocks, 
fo  as  to  be  inacceflible  but  on  one  tide  :  it  was  formerly  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  earthen  ware.  See  Ischia. 

AlNEAS  (fab  hift),  a  famous  Trojan  prince,  the  fon  of 
Anchifes  and  Venus.  At  the  deftruftion  of  Troy,  he  bore  his- 
aged  father  on  his  back,  and  laved  him  from  the  Greeks;  but 
being  too  folicitous  about  his  fon  and  houfehold  gods,  loft  his 
wife  Creufa  in  the  efcape.  Landing  in  Africa,  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Queen  Dido  :'but  quitting  her  coaft,  he  arrived  in 
Iraly,  where  he  married  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  King  La- 
tinus,  and  defeated-Turn  us,  to  whom  the  had  been  con  trail¬ 
ed .  After  the  deatrf of  his  father-in-law,  he  was  made  king 
©f  the  Latins,  oyer  whom  he  reigned  three  years  ;  but  joining 


with  the  Aborigines,  he  was  (lain  in  a  battle  again  ft  the  Tu£ 
cans.  Virgil  has  rendered  the  name  of  this  prince  immortal, 
by  making  him  the  hero  of  his  poem. 

AENEAS  (Gazeus),  or  ASneas  of  Gaza,  by  profeflion  a 
fophift,  was  originally  a  Platonic  philofopher,  but  afterwards 
became  a  Chriftian,  and  flourifhed  about  the  year  487-  His 
age  is  afeertained  from  his  alluring  us,  that  he  faw  the  Afri¬ 
can  confefibrs,  -whbfe  tongues  were  cut  out  by  Hunneric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  in  484,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno* 
and  in  this  we  may  believe  him.  Eut  can  we  to  lately  believe 
him,  when  he  affirms,  that  he  heard  thefe  confelfors  fpeak 
very  plainly  and  diftinftly,  after  their  tongues  were  indeed  cut 
out?  He  wrote  a  dialogue,  entitled,  Theophraltus,  concern¬ 
ing  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  refurredtion  of  the 
body  ;  and  which  he  has  enlivened  with  many  curious  en¬ 
quiries  into  the  fentiments  of  the  philofophers,  and  with  many 
agreeable  ftories.  This  dialogue  was  firft  tranflated  into  La¬ 
tin,  and  publithed  at  Bafil,  in  1516:  afterwards  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Bafil,  in  1560,  with  other  pieces  :  afterwards 
at  Leipfic,  1658,  with  a  tranftation.  and  notes,  by  Barthius, 
in  quarto. 

AENCINA  {Encycl.).  This  ifland  lies  in  the  bay  of  Engia, 
and  the  town  ot  that  name  contains  about  800  houfes  and  a 
caftle  ;  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  ftmdture,. 
which  was  probably  a  temple. 

AlNIGMA  {Encycl.).  In  Greek,  Amy/**,  is  formed  of. 
amli-Ea 0361,  obfeure  innuer %  to  hint  a  thing  darkly,  and  of  a»o<-, 
an  obfeure  fpeech  or  difeourfe.  The  popular  name  is  riddle  ; 
from  the  Belgic  raeden,  or  the  Saxon  aracthan,  to  interpret. 
Fa.  Bouhours,  in  the  Memoirs  ofTrevoux,  defines  an  senigma, 
A  difeourfe,  or  painting,  including  fome  hidden  meaning,, 
which  is  propofed  to  be  guefted. 

The  alchemifts  are  great  dealers  in  the  ^enigmatic  language,, 
their  proceftes  for  the  philofophers  ftone  being  generally  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  riddles  :  e.  g.  Fac  ex  mare  et  feemina  circiihcm,  hide 
quadrangulum,  bine  triangulum,  fac  cirmlum,  et  habebislupidtm 
p/iilofophqi'um. — F.  Meneftrier  has  attempted  to  reduce  the 
compofition  and  refolution  of  renigmas  to  a  kind  of  art,  with 
fixed  rules  and  principles,  which  he  calls  the  philofophy  of 
anigmatic  images. 

There  are  fomeaenigmas  in  hiftory,  complicated  to  a  degree 
which  much  tranfeends  all  rules,  and  has  given  great  per¬ 
plexity  to  the  interpreters  of  them.  Such  is  that  celebrated- 
ancient  one,  JElia  Lce/ia  Crijpis,  about  which  many  of  the- 
learned  have  puzzled  their  heads.  There  are  two  exemplars 
of  it:  one  found  140  years  ogo,  on  a  marble  near  Bolognia; 
the  other  in  an  ancient  MS.  written  in  Gothic  letters,  at  Mi¬ 
lan.  It  is  controverted  between  the  two  cities,  which  is  to  be. 
reputed  the  more  authentic. 

The  Bononian  JEnigma. 

D.  M. 

JElia  Lcel/a  Crijpis, 

Nec  vir,  nee  mulier, 

Ncc  androgyna  ; 

Ncc  puella,  neejuvenis, 

Nec  anus; 

Nec  cajta,  nec  meretrix , 

Nes  pudica  ; 

Scd  omnia : 

Sublata 

Neque  fame ,  neque  ferro , 

Netpie  veneno ; 

Sed  omnibus : 

Ncc  cado,  ncc  terris , 

.  Ncc  a  pus. 
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St<l  ubique  jacct. 

:  Lynns  Agatha  Prifcivs, 

Nec  maritus,  nec  amator, 
j Nec  veceftarius  ; 

Neque  mecrens,  neque  gavdens, 

Neque  ftens  ; 

Hanc, 

Ncc  molem,  nec  pyramidem, 

Ncc  fepulchrum, 

Sed  omnia, 

Scit  ct  nefeit,  cm  pofucrit. 

That  is  to  fay,  To  the  gods  manes,  JEtia  Lcelia  Cri/pis,  nei¬ 
ther  man,  nor  woman,  nor  hermaphrodite;  neither  girl,  nor 
young  woman,  nor  old;  neither  chafe,  nor  a  whore;  but  all 
thefe :  killed  neither  by  hunger,  nor  jlcel,  nor  poifon  ;  but  by 
allthefe:  rejls  neither  in  heaven,  nor  on  earth,  nor  in  the  wa¬ 
ters;  but  exery-whcie,  Lucius  Agatho  Prifcius,  neither  her  huj- 
band,  nor  lover,  nor  friend  ;  neither  forrowjul,  nor  joyful,  nor 
-weeping,  certain,  or  uncertain,  to  whom  he  rears  this  monument, 
neither  erefts  her  a  temple  nor  a  pyramid,  nor  a  tomb,  but  all 
thefe.  in  the  MS.  at  Milan,  inftead  of  D  M.  we  find  A.M. 
P.P.D.  and  at  the  end  the  following  addition  :  , 

Hoc  ejl  fepulchrum  intus  cadaver  non  habeas. 

Hoc  ejl  cadaver  fepulchrum  extra  non  hubens, 

Std  cadaver  idem  eft  &•  fepulchrum. 

We  find  near  30  feveral  folutions  of  this  aenigma  advanced  by 
learned  men.  Marius  Michael  Angelus  maintains  Ailius  lxe- 
lia  Ciijpus  to  fignify  rain-water  falling  into  the  lea.  Ri.  Vitus 
firft  explained  it  of  Niobe  turned  to  a  (tone,  afterwards  of  the 
rational  foul,  and  afterwards  of  the  Platonic  idea;  Jo.  Turrius, 
of  the  materia  prim  a ;  Fr.  Schottus,  of  an  eunuch  ;  Nic.  Ber- 
nardus,  of  the  philosophers  (tone,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Borrichius ;  Zach.  Fontinus,  of  three  human  bodies  in  the 
lame  fituation,  and  buried  by  three  different  men  at  the  fame 
time ;  Nefmondius,  of  a  law-fuit ;  Jo.  Gaf.  Gerartius,  of 
love  ;  Zu.  Boxhornius,  of  a  fhadow  ;  P.  Terronus,  of  mufic; 
Fort  Licetus,  of  generation,  friendfhip,  and  privation ;  M. 
Ov.  Montalbanus,  of  hemp  ;  Car.  Caef.  Malvafia,  of  an  abor¬ 
tive  girl  promifed  in  marriage ;  Pet.  Mengulus,  of  the  rule 
of  chaftity,  preferibed  by  the  founder  of  the  military  religion 
of  St.  Mary  ;  M.  de  Ciconia,  of  pope  Joan  ;  Heumannus,  of 
Lot’s  wife  ;  and1  laftly,  J.C.S.  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Lelpfic  Acts,  of  the  Chrifiian  church. 

iEOLIAL  INSULT,  now  j'olc  di  IApaii  (anc.  geog.),  fe- 
ven  i (lands,  fituated  between  Sicily  and  Italy  (Strabo,  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  Mela) ;  fo  called  from  uEolus,  who  reigned  there 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Hephaftiadcs ;  and  the  Romans,  Vulcanite,  from  their  fiery 
eruptions.  They  arc  alfo  called  Liparceorum  InJ'uloc,  from  the 
principal  illand  ’  Lipara.  Dionyfius  Periegetes  calls  them 
nxolai,  becaufe  circumnavigable. 

AtOLUS,  in  mechanics,  a  fmall  machine,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Tidd,  calculated  for  changing  the  air  in  rooms  when  too 
hot  or  unfit  for  refpiration.  It  fupplies  the  place  of  a  fquare 
in  the  window,  and  works  with  very  little  noife,  like  the  fails 
of  a  common  window  ventilator. 

jLon  ( Encucl. ).  The  Valentinians,  who,  in  thefirft  ages  of 
the  church,  blended  the  conceits  of  the  JewiftTcabalifis,  the 
Platonifts,  and  the  Chaldean  philofophers,  with  the  fimplicity 
of  the  Chriftian  do&rinc,  invented  a  kind  of  Theogony,  or 
Genealogy  of  Gods  (not  unlike  that  of  Hefiod),  whom  they 
called  by  feveral  glorious  names,  and  all  by  the  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  JEons  :  among  which  they  reckoned  Zuv,  L'fe ; 
Aofo?,  Word ;  MokRmjs,  Only  begotten  ;  J-ullnefs ;  and 
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many  other  divine  powers  and  emanations,  amounting  in 
number  to  thirty  :  which  they  fancied  to  be  fuccclfively  de¬ 
rived  from  one  another  ;  and  all  from  one  fclf-originated  deity, 
named  Bythus,  i.  e.  profound  or  unfathomable  ;  whom  they 
called  likewife.  The  moft  high  and  ineffable  Father.  See  Va¬ 
lentinians. 

jEQUIMELIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  place  in  Rome,  where 
Rood  the  houfe  of  Spurius  Melius,  who,  by  largefles  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  people,  afiefted  the  fupreme  power  :  refuting  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  he  was  Rain  by  Serviltus 
Ahala,  mafter  of  the  horfe ;  his  houfe  was  razed  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  fpot  on  which  it  Rood  was  called  Area 
AEquimelii.  (Livy.) 

Flos  ^ERIS,  among  alchemiRs,  fmall  feales  procured  from 
copper  melted  by  a  firong  heat ;  it  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
aerugo  or  verdigrife. 

AEROGRAPHY  ( Eucycl .),  a  defcription  of  the  air.  In  the 
lafl  line  hut  two  of  that  article  for  “  rational”  read  “  ra¬ 
tionale.” 

jESCHINES,  a  Socratic  philofophcr,  the  fon  of  Charinus 
a  faufage-maker.  He  was  continually  with  Socrates;  which 
occafioned  this  philofopher  to  fay,  that  the  faulage-maker’s 
fon  was  the  only  perfon  who  knew  how  to  pay  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  him.  It  is  faid  that  poverty  obliged  him  to  go  Sicily, 
to  Dionyfius  the  Tyrant ;  and  that  he  met  with  great  con¬ 
tempt  from  Plato,  but  was  extremely  well  received  by  Arifiip- 
pus,  to  whom  he  (hewed  fome  of  his  dialogues,  and  received 
from  him  a  handfome  reward.  He  would  not  venture  to  pro- 
fefs  philofophy  at  Athens,  Plato  and  Arifiippus  being  in  fuch 
high  elieem  ;  but  he  fet  up  a  fchool  to  maintain  himfelf.  He 
afterwards  wrote  orations  for  the  Forum.  Phrynicus,  in  Pho- 
tius,  ranks  him  amongft  the  beR  orators,  and  mentions  his 
orations  as  the  Randard  of  the  pure  Attic  Ryle.  Hermogenes 
has  alfo  fpoken  very  highly  of  him. — He  alfo  wrote  feveral 
dialogues,  of  which  there  are  only  three  extant :  i.  Concern¬ 
ing  Virtue,  whether  it  can  be  taught.  2.  Eryxias,  or  Erafif- 
tratus ;  concerning  riches,  whether  they  are  good.  3.  Ax- 
iochus  ;  concerning  death,  whether  it  is  to  he  feared.  Mr. 
Le  Clerc  has  given  a  Latin  tranflation  of  them,  with  notes, 
and  feveral  dilfertations,  entitled  Sylvce  Philolugicce. 

AESCHINES,  a  celebrated  orator,  contemporary  with  De- 
moRhenes,  and  but  juR  his  inferior.  Some  fay  that  liberates, 
fome  fay  that  Socrates,  fome  that  Gorgias,  was  his  maRer. 
Being  overcome  by  Demofihenes,  he  went  to  Rhodes,  and 
opened  a  fchool  there ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Samos, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  feventy-five.  There  are  only  three 
of  hisorations  extant,  which  however  are  fo  very  beautiful,  that 
Fahricius  compares  them  to  the  three  graces.  One  is  againft 
Timarchus,  his  accufer,  whom  he  treated  fo  feverely,  as  to 
make  him  weary  of  life;  and  fome  have  faid,  that  he  did  ac¬ 
tually  lay  violent  hands  upon  himfelf.  Another  is  an  Apology 
for  himfelf  againR  Demofihenes,  who  had  accufed  him  of 
perfidy  in  an  embafly  to  Philip.  The  third,  againft  Ctefiphon, 
who  had  decreed  the  golden  crown  to  Demoli hones.  This 
excellent  oration,  together  with  that  of  Demofihenes  againR 
it,  was  tranflated  by  Cicero  into  Latin,  as  St.  Jerome  and  Si- 
donius  informs  us.  The  three  orations  were  publiftied  by  Al¬ 
dus,  1513,  and  by  Henry  Stephens  among  other  orators  1575, 
in  Greek. 

AESCHYLUS,  the  tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Athens.  Au¬ 
thors  differ  in  regard  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  fome  placing  it 
in  the  65th,  others  in  the  70th  Olympiad  ;  but  according  to 
Stanley,  who  relies  on  the  Arundelian  marbles,  he  was  born 
in  the  63d  Olmpiad.  He  was  the  fon  of  Enphorion,  and  bro¬ 
ther  toCynogirus  and  Aminias,  who  difiinguifiied  tbemfelves 
in  the  battle  of  Marathan,  and  the  fea-fight  of  Salamis,  at 
which  engagements  ^Efchylus  was  hkewife  prefent.  In  this 
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Taft  a£lion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  Ami'nlas,  the 
younger  of  the  three  brothers,  commanded  a  lquadron  of  fhips, 
and  behaved  with  fo  much  conduft  and  bravery,  that  he  funk 
the  admiral  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  fignalized  himfelf  above 
all  the  Athenians.  To  this  brother  our  poet  was,  upon  a  par¬ 
ticular  occafion,  obliged  for  laving  his  life  :  /Elian  relates, 
that  AEfchvlus  being  charged  by  the  Athenians  with  certain 
blafphemous  exprellions  in  fome  of  his  pieces,  was  accufed  of 
impiety,  and  condemned  to  be  lloned  to  death  :  they  werejuft 
going  to  put  the  lentence  in  execution,  when  Aminias,  with 
a  happy  prefence  of  mind,  throwing  afide  his  cloak,  fhewed 
his  arm  without  a  hand,  which  he  had  loft  at  the  battle  of  Sa¬ 
lami's,  in  defence  of  his  country.  This  fight  made  fuch  an  im- 
prefiion  on  the  judges,  that,  touched  with  the  remembrance 
of  his  valour,  and  with  the  friendfhip  he  fhewed  for  his  bro¬ 
ther,  they  pardoned  AEfchylus.  Our  poet,  however,  relented 
the  indignity  of  this  prolecution,  and  refolved  to  leave  a  place 
where  his  life  had  been  in  danger.  He  became  more  deter- 
mined  in  this  refolution  when  he  found  his  pieces  lefs  pleating 
to  the  Athenians  than  thole  of  Sophocles,  though  a  much 
younger  writer.  Some  affirm,  that  AElchylus  never  fat  down 
to  compofe  but  when  he  had  drank  liberally.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  tragedies,  ot  which  there  are  but  feven  re¬ 
maining  :  and  notwithlfanding  the  (harp  cenfures  of  fome  cri¬ 
tics,  he  mult  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  tragic 
art.  In  the  time  of  Thefpis,  there  was  no  public  theatre  to 
act  upon  ;  the  ltrollcrs  driving  about  from  place  to  place  in  a 
cart.  AEfchylus  furniffied  his  actors  with  mafques,  and  dreffed 
them  fuitably  to  their  characters.  He  likewile  introduced  the 
bufkin,  to  make  them  appear  more  like  heroes. — The  ancients 
give  AEfchylus  alfo  the  praife  of  having  been  the  fir  ft  who  re¬ 
moved  murders  and  ffiocking  fights  from  the  eyes  of  the  fpec- 
tators.  He  is  faid  likewile  to  have  leffcned  the  number  of  the 
chorus.  M.  Le  Fevre  has  obferved,  that  AEfchylus  never  re- 
prefentedywomen  in  love,  in  his  tragedies  ;  which,  he  fays, 
was  not  fuited  to  his  genius  :  but,  in  reprefenting  a  woman 
tranlported  with  fury,  he  was  incomparable.  Longinus  fays, 
that  AEfchylus  has  a  noble  boldnefs  of  exprellion  ;  and  that 
his  imagination  is  lofty  and  heroic.  It  mult  be  owned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  aflefiled  pompous  words,  and  that  his  fenfe  is  too 
often  obfeured  by  figures  :  this  gave  Salmafius  occafion  to  fay, 
that  he  was  more  difficult  to  be  underffood  than  the  feripture 
itfelf.  But  notwithlfanding  thefe  imperfe£lionsr  this  poet 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  a 
public  decree  that  his  tragedies  fhould  be  played  after  his 
death.  Fie  was  killed  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  by  an 
eagle  letting  fall  a  tortoife  upon  his  head  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  fields.  He  had  the  honour  of  a  pompous  fu¬ 
neral  from  the  Sicilians,  who  buried  him  near  the  river  Gela  ; 
and  the  tragedians  of  the  country  performed  plays  and  thea¬ 
trical  exercifes  at  his  tomb. — The  bell  edition  of  his  plays  is 
that  of  London,  1663,  f°l-  with  a  Latin  tranllation  and  a  learn¬ 
ed  commentary  by  Tho.  Stanley. 

AESCULANUS,  or  jEres,  in  mythology,  a  deity  who 
prefided  over  the  coinage  of  copper-monev. 

AESCULAPIUS,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  the  god  of 
phyfic,  was  the  fon  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Coronis.  He 
was  educated  by  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  taught  him  phyfic; 
by  which  means  AEfculapius  cured  the  moll  delperate  difeafes. 
But  Jupiter,  enraged  at  his  reftoring  to  life  Hippolitus  who 
had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  horfes,  killed  him  with  a 
thunderbolt.  According  to  Cicero,  there  were  three  deities 
of  this  name  :  the  firft,  the  fon  of  Apollo,  worffiipped  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  who  invented  the  probe,  and  bandages  for  wounds  ;  the 
fecond,  the  brother  of  Mercury,  killed  by  lightning ;  and  the 
third,  the  fon  of  Arifippus  and  Arfinoe,  who  firft  taught  the 


art  of  tooth-drawing  and  purging.  At  Epidauru9,  ABfcula- 
pius’s  flatue  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  with  a  long  beard,  his 
head  furrounded  with  rays,  holding  in  one  hand  a  knotty 
flick,  and  the  other  entwined  with  a  ferpent ;  he  was  feated 
on  a  throne  of  the  fame  materials  as  his  llatue,  and  had  a  dog 
lying  at  his  feet.  The'Romans  crooned  him  with  laurel,  to 
reprelent  his  defeent  from  Apollo;  and  the  Phaliafini  repre- 
fented  him  as  beardlefs.  The  cock,  the  raven,  and  the  goat, 
were  facrcd  to  this  deity.  His  chief  temples  were  at  Perga- 
mus,  Smyrna,  Trica  a  city  in  Ionia,  and  the  ille  of  Coos  ;  in 
all  which,  votive  tablets  were  hung  up,  ihewing  the  difeafes 
cured  by  his  affiftance.  But  his  molt  famous  fnrine  was 
at  Epidaurus ;  where,  every  five  years,  games  were  initi- 
tuted  to  him,  nine  days  after  the  Ifthmian  games  at  Corinth. 

AESOP,  the  Phrygian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon,  about  the 
50th  Olympiad,  under  the  reign  of  Crcefus  the  latl  king  of 
Lydia.  As  to  genius  and  abilities,  he  was  greatly  indebted  to 
nature ;  but  in  other  reipeCts  not  fo  fortunate,  being  born  a 
flave  and  extremely  deformed.  St.  Jerom,  fpeaking  of  him, 
fays  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  birth,  condition  in  life,  and 
death  ;  hinting  thereby  at  his  deformity,  fervile  (late,  and  tra¬ 
gical  end.  His  great  genius  however  enabled  him  to  fupport 
his  misfortunes ;  and  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hardfhips  of 
fervitude,  he  compofed  thole  entertaining  and  inltrafitive 
fables  which  have  acquired  him  fo  much  reputation.  He  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of 
writing  ;  but  this  is  contelled  by  leveral,  particularly  Quinti¬ 
lian,  who  leems  to  think  that  Hefiod  was  the  firll  author  of 
fables.  AEfop,  however,  certainly  improved  this  art  to  a  very 
great  degree  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  has  been  accounted  the 
author  of  this  fort  of  productions. 

The  firll  mailer  whom  AEfop  ferved,  was  one  Carafius  De- 
marchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Athens  ;  and  there  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  he  acquired  his  purity  in  the  Greek  tongue.  After  him 
he  had  feveral  mailers  ;  and  at  length  came  under  a  philolo- 
pher  named  Idmon  or  Iadmon,  who  enfranchifed  him.  After 
he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  foon  acquired  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  amongft  the  Greeks;  fo  that,  according  to  Meziriac,  the 
report  of  his  wildom  having  reached  Crcefus,  he  lent  to  en¬ 
quire  after  him,  and  engaged  him  in  his  lervice.  He  travelled 
through  Greece,  according  to  the  fame  author;  whether  for 
his  own  pleafure,  or  upon  the  affairs  of  Crcefus,  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  and  palling  Athens  foon  after  Pifillratus  had  ufurped 
the  fovereign  power,  and  finding  that  the  Athenians  bore  the 
yoke  very  impatiently,  he  told  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs 
who  petitioned  Jupiter  for  a  king.  The  images  made  ufe  of  by 
AEfop  are  certainly  veiy  happy  inventions  to  inllrudl  man¬ 
kind  ;  they  poffefs  all  that  is  necefiary  to  perfect  a  precept, 
having  a  mixture  of  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable.  “  AEfop 
the  fabulilt  (fays  Aldus  Gellius)  was  defervedly  etleemed  wile, 
finee  he  did  not,  after  the  manner  of  the  philofophers,  rigidly 
and  imperioufly  dictate  fuch  things,  as  were  proper  to  be  ad- 
vifed  and  perfuaded  ;  but,  framing  entertaining  and  agreeable 
apologues,  he  thereby  charms  and  captivates  the  human 
mind.” — AEfop  was  put  to  death  at  Delphi.  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  he  came  there  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
being  ordered  by  Croefus  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  Apollo,  and  to 
give  a  confiderable  fum  to  each  inhabitant :  but  a  quarrel 
arifing  betwixt  him  and  the  Delphians,  he  lent  back  the  money 
to  Croefus ;  for  he  thought  thofe  for  whom  the  prince  de- 
figned  it,  had  rendered  themlelves  unworthy  of  it.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Delphi  contrived  an  accufation  of  lacrilege  againft 
him  ;  and  pretending  they  had  convifiled  him,  threw  him 
headlong  from  a  rock.  For  this  cruelty  and'injuftice,  we  are 
told,  they  were  vifited  with  famine  and  pellilence ;  and  con- 
fulling  the  oracle,  they  received  for  anlwer,  that  the  god  de- 
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jggncd  this  as  a  pufiifhment  for  their  treatment  of  ^Efop  :  they 
endeavoured  to  make  an  atonement,  by  railing  a  pyramid  to 
his  honour. 

jEsor,  a  Greek  hi  dorian,  who  wrote  a  romantic  hi  dory  of 
Alexander  the  Great  :  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  he  lived. 
His  work  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  one  Julius  Valerius, 
--who  is  not  better  known  than  /Efop.  Freinfhemius  has  the 
following  paffage  concerning  this  work  :  “  Julius  Valerius 
wrote  a  fabulous  Latin  hi  dory  of  Alexander,  which  by  fome 
is  aferibed  to  ‘/Efop,  by  others  to  Calilthenes.  Hence  Antoni¬ 
nus,  Vincentius,  Ufpargenfis,  and  others,  have  greedily  taken 
their  romantic  tales.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  quote  here  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Barthius,  in  his  Adverfaria  :  “  There  are  many  things 
(fays  this  author)  in  the  learned  monk,  who  fome  years  ago 
publidied  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  full  of  the  mod  extra¬ 
vagant  fictions ;  vet  this  romance  had  formerly  fo  much  cre¬ 
dit,  that  it  is  quoted  as  an  authority  even  by  the  bed  writers. 
It  is  the  fame  author  that  Francilcus  Juretus  mentions  under 
the  name  of  FElop.’’  T  his  work  was  publidied  in  German  at 
Strafburg,  in  i486. 

Aisop  tClodius),  a  celebrated  aitor,  who  dourithed  about 
the  670th  year  of  Home.  He  and  Rofcius  were  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  the  beft  performers  who  ever  appeared  upon  the 
Homan  ltage,  the  former  excelling  in  tragedy,  the  latter  in 
comedy.  Cicero  put  him  (elf  under  their  direction  to  perfect 
his  action.  y£fop  lived  in  a  molt  expenfive  manner,  and  at 
one  entertainment  is  laid  to  have  had  a  difh  which  cod  above 
eight  hundred  pounds;  this  difli,  we  are  told,  was  filltM  with 
dinging  and  fpeaking  birds,  fome  of  which  colt  near  50I.  The 
delight  which  ./Efop  took  in  this  fort  of  birds  proceeded,  as 
Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  from  the  expence.  He  did  not  make 
a  difh  of  them  becaufe  they  could  fpeak,  this  motive  being 
only  by  accident,  but  becaufe  of  their  extraordinary  price. 
If  there  had  been  any  birds  that  could  not  fpeak,  and  yet 
more  fearce  and  dear  than  thele,  he  would  have  procured  fuch 
for  his  table.  ./Flop's  Ion  was  no  lei's  luxurious  than  his  fa¬ 
ther,  for  he  dilfolved  pearls  for  his  gueds  to  lwallow.  Some 
fpeak  of  this  as  a  common  practice  of  his  ;  but  others  mention 
his  falling  into  this  excels  only  on  a  particular  day,  when  he 
was  treating  his  friends.  Horace  lpeaks  only  of  one  pearl  of 
great  value,  which  he  dilfolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank.  /Efop, 
notwithdanding  his  expences,  is  laid  to  have  died  worth  above 
i6o,oool.  When  he  was  upon  thadage,  he  entered  into  his 
part  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  fometimes  to  be  feized  with  a  perfect 
ecdacy :  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  reported  of  him,  that  whild  he 
was  reprefenting  Atreus  deliberating  how  he  fhould  revenge 
himfelf  on  Thyedes,  he  was  fo  tranfported  beyond  himfelf 
in  the  heat  of  aition,  that  with  his  truncheon  he  fmote 
one  of  the  fervante  eroding  the  dage,  and  laid  him  dead  on 
the  fpot. 

/ESYMNIUM  ( Encycl. ).  /Efymnus  the  Megarean,  con- 
folting  the  oracle  in  what  manner  the  Megareans  might  be 
mod  happily  governed,  was  anfwered,  If  they  held  confultation 
with  the  more  numerous:  whom  he  taking  for  the  dead,  built 
the  /Efymnium,  and  a  l'enate-houfe  that  took  within  its  com - 
pafs  the  monument ;  imagining,  that  thus  the  dead  would 
alfid  at  their  confultations.  (Paufanias.) 

/ETHIOPS  Mineral  (Encycl. ).  For  the  reference  to 

“  Pharmacy,”  read  Chemistry,  p.  445. 

AETION,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  has  left  us  an  excel¬ 
lent  picture  of  Roxana  and  Alexander,  which  he  exhibited  at 
theOlympic  games:  it  reprefents  a  magnificent  chamber, where 
Roxana  is  fitting  on  a  bed  of  a  mod  fplendid  appearance, 
which  is  rendered  dill  more  brilliant  by  her  beauty.  She  looks 
downwards,  in  a  kind  of  confufion,  being  druck  with  the 
prefence  of  Alexander  Handing  before  her.  A  number  of 


little  Cupids  dutter  about,  fome  holding  up  the  curtain,  as  if 
to  Ihew  Roxana  to  the  prince,  whillt  others  are  bufied  in  un- 
d reding  the  lady  ;  fome  pull  Alexander  by  the  cloak,  who  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  young  bafhful  bridegroom,  and  prefent  him  to 
his  midrefs  :  he  lays  his  crown  at  her  feet,  being  accompanied 
by  Epheftion,  who  holds  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  leans  upon 
a  youth,  who  reprefents  Hymen.  Several  other  little  Cupids 
are  reprefented  playing  with  his  arms  ;  fome  carry  his  lance, 
dooping  under  lo  heavy  a  weight,  others  hearing  along  his 
buckler,  upon  which  one  of  them  is  leated,  whom  the  red  carry 
in  triumph  ;  another  lies  in  ambufh  in  his  armour,  waiting  to 
frighten  the  red  as  they  pals  by.  This  picture  gained  Action 
fo  much  reputation,  that  the  prefident  of  the  games  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage. 

AETIUS,  one  of  the  mod  zealous  defenders- of  Arianifm, 
was  born  in  Syria,  and  douriilied  about  the  vear  336.  After 
being  lervant  to  a  grammarian,  of  whom  he  learned  grammar 
and  logic,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  a  length  bilbop,  by 
Eudoxus  patriarch  of  Conltantinople.  St.  Epiphanius  has 
preferved  47  of  his  propofitions  againit  the  Trinity.  His  fol¬ 
lowers  were  called  Aetians. 

Aetius,  a  famous  phylician,  born  at  Amida  in  Mefopota- 
mia,  and  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Tttrgbiblos,  which  is 
a  collection  from  the  writings  of  thole  phylieians  who  went 
before  him.  He  lived,  according  to  Dr.  Freind,  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 

Aetius,  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  in  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  III.  forced  the  Franks  who  were  palling  into  Gaul 
to  repafs  the  Rhine.  He  defeated  the  Goths  ;  and  routed 
Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  who  invaded  Gaul  with  an  army  of 
700,000  men.  But  the  emperor,  jealous  of  the  merit  of  this 
great  man,  killed  him  in  454  with  his  own  hand,  under  the 
pretence  that  he  had  permitted  the  invafion  of  the  Huns,  after 
Attila’s  defeat. 

./ETNA  (Encycl.).  Concerning  the  dimenfions  of  mount 
/Etna,  we  can  fearce  extract  any  thing  confident,  even  from 
the  accounts  of  the  lated  and  mod  ingenious  travellers.  Pindar, 
who  lived  about  435  years  before  Chrid,  calls  it  the  Pillar  of 
Heaven,  on  account  of  its  great  height.  All  modern  writers 
likewife  agree,  that  this  mountain  is  very  high,  and  very  large; 
but  differ  exceffively  as  to  its  height  and  magnitude  :  fome 
making  it  no  lefs  than  twelve  miles  high,  others  eight,  others 
fix,  fome  four,  while  Mr.  Brydone,  and  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  lately  afeended  to  its  highed  lummit,  reduce  its 
height  to  little  more  than  two  miles  ;  nay,  by  fome,  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  10,036  feet,  fomewhat  lefs  than  two  miles.  No  lefs 
remarkable  are  the  differences  concerning  its  circumference  : 
fome  making  it  only  li.xty  miles  round,  others  100  ;  and  Sig- 
nior  Recupero,  from  whom  Mr.  Brydone  had  his  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  refpeft,  affirms  it  to  be  no  lefs  than  183  miles  in 
circuit. 

But  if  we  are  embarrad'ed  with  the  circumference  of  /Etna, 
we  are  much  more  lo  with  the  accounts  relating  to  its  height ; 
and  one  circumdance,  particularly,  creates  almoft  ihfurmount- 
able  difficulties.  It  is  agreed  upon  by  all  travellers,  and  among 
the  red  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  from  Catania,  where 
the  afeent  firff  begins,  to  the  fummit,  is  not  lei's  than  thirty 
miles.  Thedefccnt  on  the  other  fide  we  have  no  account  of; 
but,  whatever  fuppofition  we  make,  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  mull  be  prodigious.  It  we  fuppofe  it  likewife  to  be  thirty’’ 
miles,  and  that  mount  /Etna  can  be  reprefented  by  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle,  each  of  whole  ddes  is  thirty’  miles,  we  will 
have  an  amazing  elevation  indeed,  no  lefs  than  twenty-fix 
miles  perpendicular  ! — Such  a  height  being  beyond  all  credibi¬ 
lity,  we  mud  contrail  the  ddes  of  our  triangle,  in  proportion 
to  its  bafis.  We  (hall  begin  with  allowing  ten  miles  for  the 
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difference  between  a  ftraight  line  from  Catania  to  the  fummit, 
and  the  length  of  the  road,  occafioned  by  the  inequalities  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  l'uppofing  the  defeent  on  the  other  fide  to 
be  fomewhat  fhorter,  we  may  call  it  fifteen  miles.  Mount 
JE tna  will  now  be  reprefented  by  a  fealene  triangle,  whofe 
bafe  is  thirty  miles,  its  longeft  fide  twenty,  and  its  fliorteft 
fifteen  ;  from  which  proportions  we  will  ftill  find  its  height  to 
be  betwixt  eight  and  nine  miles. — This  is  ftill  incredible;  and 
when  all  the  various  relations  concerning  the  height  of  1/Etna 
are  compaied,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  prelum ptuous  in 
us  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  true  dimenfions  of  this 
mountain  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Concerning  the  produbts  and  general  appearance  of  this 
volcano,  authors  are  much  better  agreed. — The  journey  from 
Catania  to  its  fummit  has  been  lately  delcribed  by  three  tra¬ 
vellers,  M.  D’Orville,  Mr.  Brydone,  and  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton.  All  thefe  agree,  that  this  fingle  mountain  affords  an 
epitome  of  the  different  climates  throughout  the  whole  world  : 
towards  the  foot,  it  is  very  hot ;  farther  up,  more  temperate; 
and  grows  gradually  more  and  more  cold  the  higher  we 
aficend.  At  the  top,  it  is  perpetually  covered  with  fnovv  : 
llom  thence  the  whole  ifland  is  fupplied  with  that  article,  fo 
ncceffary  in  a  hot  climate,  and  without  which  the  natives  fay 
Sicily  could  not  be  inhabited.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  this 
commodity,  that  the  bifhop’s  revenues,  which  are  confider- 
able,  arife  from  the  fale  of  mount  ./Etna's  l'now ;  and  he  is  laid 
to  draw  rocol.  a-year  from  one  fmall  portion  lying  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  mountain.  Great  quantities  of  l’now  and  ice 
are  likewife  exported  to  Malta  and  Italy,  making  a  confider- 
able  branch  of  commerce.  On  the  north  fide  of  this  fnowy  re¬ 
gion,  Mr.  Brydone  was  afl'ured,  that  there  are  feveral  fmall 
lakes  which  never  thaw ;  and  that  the  l'now  mixed  with  the 
afhes  and  ("alts  of  the  mountain  are  accumulated  to  a  vaft  depth. 
The  quantity  of  falts  contained  in  this  mountain,  he,  with 
great  probability,  conjectures  to  be  one  reafon  of  the  preferva- 
tion  of  its  knows  ;  for  fait  increafes  the  coldnefs  of  lnow  to  a 
furprifing  degree. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fnowy  region  ftands  the  great  crater, 
or  mouth  of  JE  tna ;  from  which,  though  contrary  to  the  ufual 
method  of  travellers,  we  ftiall  begin  our  particular  account  of 
this  mountain.  Sir  William  Hamilton  deferibes  the  crater  as 
a  little  mountain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  and 
very  fteep,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  gently  inclining  plain, 
of  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  entirely  formed  of 
ltones  and  allies;  and,  as  that  gentleman  (then  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton)  was  told  by  feveral  people  of  Catania,  had  been  thrown 
up  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  before  that  time  (1762). 
Before  this  mountain  was  thrown  up,  there  was  only  a  prodi¬ 
gious  large  chafm,  or  gulph,  in  the  middle  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  plain ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  about  once  in 
joo  years  the  top  of  /Etna  falls  in  ;  which  undoubtedly  muft 
be  the  cafe  at  certain  periods,  or  the  mountain  behoved  conti¬ 
nually  to  increafe  in  height.  As  this  little  mountain,  though 
emitting  l'moke  from  every  pore,  appeared  folk!  and  firm,  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  his  companions  went  up  to  the  very  top.  In  the 
middle  is  a  hollow,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  three  miles  and  a  half, 
according  to  Mr.  Brydone;  and  three  or  four  according  to  Mr. 
D’Orville.  The  iniide  is  crafted  over  with  falts  and  fulphur 
of  different  colours.  It  goes  fhelving  down,  from  the  top,  like 
an  inverted  cone ;  the  depth,  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  opinion, 
nearly  correfponding  to  the  height  of  the  little  mountain. 
From  many  places  of  this  fpace  ilfue  volumes  of  fulphureous 
fmoke,  which  b<  ing  much  heavier  than  the  circumambient  air, 
inftead  of  afeending  in  it,  roil  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain, 
till,  coming  to  a  more  denfe  atmofphere,  it  {hoots  off  horizon¬ 


tally,  and  forms  a  large  trad!  in  the  air,  according  to  the  di- 
redtion  of  the  wind  ;  which,  happily  for  our  travellers,  carried 
it  exactly  to  the  fide  oppofite  to  which  they  were  placed.  In 
the  middle  of  this  funnel  is  the  tremendous  and  unfathom¬ 
able  gulph,  fo  much  celebrated  in  all  ages,  both  as  the 
terror  of  this  life,  and  the  place  of  ptmifhment  in  the  next. 
From  this  gulph  continually  iffue  terrible  and  coafuied  noifes, 
which  in  eruptions  are  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  heard 
at  a  prodigious  diltance.  Its  diameter  is  probably  very  dif¬ 
ferent  at  different  times  :  for  Mr.  Hamilton  obferved,  by  the 
wind  clearing  away  the  fmoke  from  time  to  time,  that  the  in¬ 
verted  hollow  cone  was  contracted  almoft  to  a  point ;  while 
Mr.  D’Orville  and  Mr.  Brydone  found  the  opening  very  large. 
Both  Mr.  Brydone  and  Mr.  Hamilton  found  the  crater  too 
hot  to  defeend  into  it :  but  Mr.  D  Orville  was  bolder  ;  and 
accordingly  he  and  his  fellow'- traveller,  fattened  to  ropes  which 
two  or  three  men  held  at  a  diftance  for  fear  of  accidents,  de¬ 
fended  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  brink  of  the  gulph  ;  but  the 
fmall  flames  and  fmoke  which  iflued  from  it  on  ever)'  fide,  and 
a  greenifh  fulphur  and  pumice- ft  ones,  quite  black,  which  co¬ 
vered  the  margin,  would  not  permit  them  to  come  fo  near  as 
to  have  a  full  view.  They  only  faw  diftintftly  in  the  middle,  a 
mafs  of  matter  which  rofe,  in  the  fhape  of  a  cone,  to  the 
height  of  fixty  feet,  and  which  towards  the  bafe,  as  far  as 
their  fight  could  reach,  might  be  600  or  800.  While  they 
were  obferving  this  fubftance,  fome  motion  was  perceived  on 
the  north  fide,  oppofite  to  that  whereon  they  flood  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  mountain  began  to  lend  forth  fmoke  and  afhes. 
This  eruption  was  preceded  by  a  fenfible  increafe  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  roarings  ;  which,  however,  did  not  continue;  but  after  a 
moment’s  dilatation,  as  if  to  give  it  vent,  the  volcano  refumed 
its  former  tranquillity ;  but  as  it  was  by  no  means  ‘proper  to 
make  a  long  ftay  in  fuch  a  place,  our  travellers  immediately 
returned  to  their  attendants. 

On  the  fummit  of  mount  JE  tna,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  fen¬ 
fible  of  a  difficulty  in  refpiration  from  the  too  great  l’ubtilty  of 
the  air,  independent  of  what  arofefrom  the  fulphureous  fmoke 
of  the  mountain.  Mr.  Brydone  takes  no  notice  of  this ; 
which  probably  arofe  from  the  air  being  in  a  more  rarefied 
Hate  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  obfervation,  than  of  Mr. 
Brydone’s ;  the  barometer,  as  obferved  by  the  former,  (land¬ 
ing  at  eighteen  inches  and  ten  lines,  by  the  latter  at  nineteen 
inches  fix  and  one  half  lines. 

In  thefe  high  regions  there  is  generally  a  very  violent  wind, 
which,  as  all  our  travellers  found  it  conftantly  blowing  from 
the  fouth,  may  poffibly  be  commonly  directed  from  that  point. 
Here  Mr.  Brydone’s  thermometer  fell  to  270. 

The  top  of  ./Etna  being  above  the  common  region  of  va¬ 
pours,  the  heavens  appear  with  exceeding  great  fplendor. — 
Mr.  Brydone  and  his  company  obferved,  as  they  afeended  in 
the  night,  that  the  number  of  ftars  feemedto  be  infinitely  in¬ 
creafed,  and  the  light  of  each  of  them  appeared  brighter  than 
ufual ;  the  whiteneis  of  the  milky  way  was  like  a  pure  flame 
which  (hot  acrofs  the  heavens  ;  and,  with  the  naked  eye,  they 
could  obferve  clufters  of  ftars  that  were  invifible  from  below. 
Had  Jupiter  been  vifible,  he  is  of  opinion  that  fome  of  his  fa- 
tellites  might  have  been  difeovered  with  the  naked  eye,  or  at 
haft  with  a  very  fmall  pocket-glafs.  He  likewife  took  notice 
of  feveral  of  thofe  meteors  called  jalling-Jiars  ;  which  appeared 
as  much  elevated  as  when  viewed  from  the  plain:  a  proof, 
according  to  Mr.  Brydone,  that  “  thefe  bodies  move  in  re¬ 
gions  much  beyond  the  bounds  that  fome  philofophers  have 
affigned  to  our  atmofphere.” 

To  have  a  full  and  clear  profpeft  from  the  fummit  of  mount 
./Etna,  it  is  neceftary  to  be  there  before  lun  rife  ;  as1  the  va¬ 
pours  raifed  by  the  fun,  in  the  day-time,  will  obfeure  every 
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obje<?t  :  accordingly,  our  travellers  took  care  to  arrive  there 
early  enough  ;  and  all  agree,  that  the  beauty  of  the  profpeft 
from  thence  cannot  be  cxprefled. — Here  Mr.  Brydone  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  a  view  of  Calabria  in  Italy,  with  the  fea 
beyond  it ;  the  Lipari  iflands,  and  Stromboli,  a  volcano  at 
about  leventy  miles  diftance,  appeared  juft  under  their  feet ; 
the  whole  ifland  of  Sicily,  with  its  rivers,  towns,  harbours, 
fee.  appeared  dil\in<£\,  as  if  feen  on  a  map.  Mafia,  a  Sicilian 
author,  affirms,  that  the  African  coaft  as  well  that  of  Naples, 
with  many  of  its  iflands,  have  been  difeovered  from  the  top 
of  .Etna.  The  vifible  horizon  here,  is  not  lefs  than  800  or 
900  miles  in  diameter.  The  pyramidal  fhadow  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  reaches  acrofs  the  whole  illand,  and  far  into  the  fea  on 
the  other  fide,  forming  a  vifible  trait  in  the  air,  which,  as  the 
fun  rifes  above  the  horizon,  is  fhoftened,  and  at  lalt  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  /Etna.  The  molt  beautiful  part 
of  the  feene,  however,  in  Mr.  Brydone’s  opinion,  is  the  moun¬ 
tain  i’tlelf,  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  the  numerous  iflands  lying 
round  it.  Thefe  laft  feem  to  be  dole  to  the  fkirts  of  ./Etna ; 
the  diftances  appearing  reduced  to  nothing. 

This  mountain  is  divided  into  three  zones,  which  might 
properly  enough  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  torrid,  tem¬ 
perate,  and  frigid :  they  are,  however,  known  by  the  names 
of  the  Piedmontefe,  or  licgione  cult  a ,  the  cultivated,  or  fertile 
region  ;  the  Sylvofa,  woody,  or  temperate  zone  j  and  the  lic- 
g'one  dejecta,  the  frigid,  or  defert  zone,  or  region.  All  thefe 
arc  plainly  diftinguilhed  from  the  1'ummit.  The  Regionc  de¬ 
jecta  is  marked  out  by  a  circle  of  fnow  and  ice,  which  extends 
on  all  fides  to  the  diftance  of  about  eight  miles,  beginning  at 
the  foot  of  the  crater.  Greateft  part  cf  this  region  is  fmooth 
and  even.  This  is  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  Syl/vqfa,  or 
woody  regions ;  which  forms  a  circle  of  the  moft  beautiful 
green,  furrounding  the  mountain  on  all  fides.  This  region  is 
variegated  with  a  vail  number  of  mountains  of  a  conical  form, 
thrown  up  by  /Etna  in  thofe  eruptions  which  built  out  from 
its  fides.  Mr.  Elamilton  counted  forty-four  on  the  Catania 
fide,  each  having  its  crater,  many  with  large  trees  flourilhing 
both  Within  and  without  the  crater.  All  thefe,  except  a  few 
of  late  date,  have  acquired  a  wonderful  degree  of  fertility. 
The  circumference  of  this  zone,  or  great  circle,  according  to 
Recupero,  is  not  lefs  than  feventy  or  eighty  miles.  It  is  every¬ 
where  fucceeded  by  the  liegione  culta  ;  which  is  much  broader 
than  the  reft,  and  extends  on  all  fides  to  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Here  terrible  devaftations  are  fometimes  committed  by 
the  eruptions ;  and  the  whole  region  is  likewife  full  of  conical 
mountains  thrown  up  by  them.  The  circumference  of  this 
region  is,  by  Recupero,  reckoned  183  miles  ;  but  we  have  al¬ 
ready  given  our  reafons  for  rejecting  thefe  dimenfions. — This 
region  is  bounded  by  the  fea  to  the  louth  and  fouth-eaft ; 
and  on  all  other  fides  by  the  rivers  Semetus  and  Alcantara, 
which  form  the  boundaries  of  mount  ./Etna. 

About  a  mile  below  the  foot  of  the  great  crater,  are  found 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Itrufture,  called  11  Torre  del  Filofofo, 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  philofophcr  Em¬ 
pedocles,  who  took  up  his  habitation  here,  the  better  to  ftudy 
the  nature  of  mount  /Etna.  JJy  others  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Vulcan.  They  are  of  brick,  and  feem 
to  have  been  ornamented  with  marble.  Somewhere  in  this 
region  alio,  Mr.  D’Orville  found  a  greatoblong  block  of  polifhed 
marble,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  thick  ;  though 
bow  it  came  there  was  quite  unaccountable  to  him.  From  Mr. 
D'Orville's  and  Mr.  Brydone’s  accounts,  we  mult  reckon  this 
part  of  the  mountain  pretty  lteep :  but  Mr.  Hamilton  fays, 
that  the  al'cent  was  l'o  gradual,  as  not  to  be  in  the  lead  fa¬ 
tiguing  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  lnows,  they  might  have 
rode  on  their  mules  to  the  very  foot  of  the  crater. 

The  woody  region  defeends  eight  or  nine  miles  below  the 
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licgione  defer ta,  but  differs  greatly  in  the  temperature  of  its 
climate.  Mr.  Hamilton  obferved  a  gradual  decreale  of  the 
vegetation  as  he  advanced  ;  the  under  part  being  covered  with 
large  timber  trees,  which  grew  gradually  lefs  as  he  approached 
the  third  region,  at  latl  they  degenerated  into  the  fmall  plants 
of  the  northern  climates.  He  alfo  obferved  quantities  of 
juniper  and  tanfey  ;  and  was  informed  by  his  guide,  that  later 
in  theleafon  (he  vifited  Avtna  in  June  1769)  there  are  a  great 
many  curious  plants,  and  in  fome  places  rhubarb  and  iaftron 
in  great  plenty.  In  Carrera’s  hiftory  of  Catania,  there  is  a 
lift  of  all  the  plants  and  herbs  of  ./Etna,  in  alphabetical  order. 

This  region  is  extolled  by  Mr.  Brydone  as  one  of  the  moft. 
delightful  fpots  on  earth.  He  lodged  for  a  night  in  a  large 
cave  near  the  middle,  formed  by  one  of  the  moft  ancient  lavas. 
It  is  called  La  Spelonca  del  Capriole ,  or  the  goats  cavern ; 
becaufe  it  is  frequented  by  thofe  animals,  which  take  refuge 
there  in  bad  weather.  Here  his  reft  was  difturbed  by  a 
mountain  thrown  up  in  the  eruption  1766.  It  difeharged 
great  quantities  of  fmoke,  and  made  feveral  explofions  like 
heavy  cannon  fired  at  a  diftance  ;  but  they  could  obferve  n» 
appearance  of  fire. 

This  gentleman  likewife  vifited  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
liegioite  fylvofa,  intending  to  have  afeended  that  way  to  the 
fiunmit,  and  defeended  again  on  the  fouth  fide  to  Catania  ; 
but  found  it  impra6ticable  ;  though  what  the  infurmountable 
difficulties  were,  he  does  not  mention.  On  this  fide,  part  of 
the  woody  region  was  deftroyed,  in  1755,  by  an  immenfe 
torrent  of  boiling  water,  which  ifi'ued  from  the  great  crater. 
Its  traces  were  (till  very  vifible,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad, 
and  in  fome  places  more.  The  foil  was  then  only  beginning 
to  recover  its  vegetative  power,  which  it  feems  this  torrent 
had  deftroyed  for  14  years. — Near  this  place  are  fome  beauti¬ 
ful  woods  of  cork,  and  evergreen  oak,  growing  abfolutely  out 
of  the  lava,  the  foil  having  hardly  filled  the  crevices ;  and  not 
far  off,  our  traveller  oblerved  feven  little  mountains  that 
teemed  to  have  been  formed  by  a  late  eruption.  Each  of 
thefe  had  a  regular  cup,  or  crater,  on  the  top  ;  and,  in  fome, 
the  middle  gulph,  or  Voragine ,  as  the  Sicilians  call  it,  was 
ltill  open.  Into  thefe  gulphs  Mr.  Brydone  tumbled  down 
ftones,  and  heard  the  noife  for  a  long  time  after.  All  the 
fields  round,  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  were  covered  with 
large  burnt  ftones  difeharged  from  thefe  little  volcanoes. 

The  woody  region,  efpecially  the  eaft  fide,  called  Carpinette , 
abounds  with  very  large  cheftnut-trees  ;  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which  has1  been  called,  from  its  fize,  Cajlagno  de  Cento 
Cavalli,  or  cheftnut-tree  of  a  hundred  horle.  Mr.  Brydone 
was  greatly  difappointed  at  the  tight  of  this  tree,  as  it  is  only 
a  buffi  of  five  large  ones  growing  together  :  but  his  guides 
allured  him,  that  all  thefe  five  were  once  united  into' one 
Item  •,  and  Signior  Recupero  told  him,  that  he  himfelf  had 
been  at  the  expence  of  carrying  up  peafants  with  tools  to  dig 
round  this  bulb  of  trees,  and  found  all  the  Hems  united  below 
ground  in  one  root.  The  circumference,  as  meafured  by 
Meliks  Brydone  and  Glover,  w  ho  accompanied  him,  amounted 
to  204  feet.  Another  of  thefe,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  higher 
on  the  mountain,  is  called  C.ajlagna  del  Galea  :  it  rifes  from 
one  folid  Item  to  a  confiderable  height  ;  after  which  it 
branches  out,  and  is  a  much  finer  object  than  the  other :  this 
was  meafured  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  found  to  be  76 
feet  in  circumference.  A  third,  called  Cajlagno  del  Nave , 
is  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  frze  ;  and  Mafia,  one  of  the  molt 
efteemed  Sicilian  authors,  affirms  that  he  has  icon  folid  oaks 
there  upwards  of  40  feet  round.  All  thefe  grow  on  a  thick 
rich  foil,  which  feems  originally  to  have  been  formed  of  allies 
thrown  out  by  the  mountain.  Here  the  barometer  Hood  at 
26  inches  5  lines  and  a  half,  indicating  an  elevation  of  near 
4000  feet. 
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The  Piedmontefe  diltridl  is  covered  with  towns,  villages, 
monafteries,  &c.  and  is  well  peopled,  notwithftanding  the 
danger  of  fuch  a  fituation  :  but  the  fertility  of  the  foil  tempts 
people  to  inhabit  that  country  ;  and  their  luperftitious  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  faints,  with  the  propenfity  mankind  have  to 
defpife  danger  which  they  do  not  fee,  render  them  as  fecure 
there  as  in  any  other  place.  Here,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
obferves,  they  keep  their  vines  low,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of 
thole  who  inhabit  mount  Vefuvius;  and  they  produce  a 
stronger  wine,  but  not  in  inch  abundance:  here  alfo  many 
terrible  eruptions  have  burft  forth  ;  particularly  one  in  1669. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  railed  by  that  eruption,  is  a  hole, 
through  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  deicended,  by  means  of 
a  rope,  into  feveral  fubterraneous  caverns,  branching  out,  and 
extending  much  farther  than  he  chol'e  to  venture,  the  cold 
there  being  exceflive,  and  a  violent  wind  extinguifhing  fome 
of  the  torches.  Many  other  caverns  are  known  in  this  and 
the  other  regions  of  /Etna  ;  particularly  one  near  this  place 
called  La  Spclonca  ddla  Palomba  (from  the  wild  pigeons 
building  their  nefis  there).  Here  Mr.  Brydone  was  told  that 
feme  people  had  loft  their  fenfes,  from  having  advanced  too 
far,  imagining  they  law  devils  and  damned  lpirits. — Some  of 
thefe  cavern*  are  made  ufe  of  as  magazines  for  fnow  ;  which 
they  are  well  adapted  for,  on  account  of  their  extreme  cold. 
Thefe  are  with  great  probability  fuppofed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  to  be  the  hollows  made  by  the  illuing  of  the  lava  in 
eruptions. 

Jn  this  region  the  river  Ads,  fo  much  celebrated  by  the 
poets,  in  the  fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  takes  its  rife.  It 
fcnrtis  out  of  the  earth  at  once  in  a  large  dream,  runs  with 
great  rapidity,  and  at  out  a  mile  from  its  fource  throws  itfelf 
into  the  fea.  Its  water  is  remarkably  clear  ;  and  fo  extremely 
cold,  that  it  is  reckoned  dangerous  to  drink  it :  it  is  faid, 
however,  to  have  a  poifonous  quality,  from  being  impregnated 
with  vitriol ;  in  confequence  ot  which,  cattle  have  been  killed 
by  it.  It  never  freezes,  but  is  faid  often  to  contract  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  icc. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  this  mountain  in  its  quiet 
and  peaceable  date,  we  mud  now  deferibe  the  appearance  it 
puts  on  during  the  time  of  an  eruption,  when  it  fpreads 
dedruftion  for  many  miles  round,  and  is  capable  of  linking 
the  bolded  with  terror. —  Here  we  are  furprifed  to  find  our- 
felves  at  a  lofs  ;  for  though  there  are  many  particular  accounts 
of  the  eruptions  of  Vefuvius,  we  cannot,  after  the  mod 
diligent  fearch,  find  that  any  writer  hath  accurately  delcribed 
the  phenomena  attending  an  eruption  of  ./Etna.  —  Borelli, 
indeed,  an  Italian  writer,  publidied  a  natural  bidory  of  this 
mountain  for  the  year  1669,  when  a  very  terrible  eruption 
happened  ;  but  as  this  treatite  is  not  now  to  be  found,  in  this 
part  of  the  world  at  lead,  we  mud  fupply  the  deficiency  in  the 
bed  manner  we  can,  by  fuch  hints  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  writings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Brydone, 
together  with  a  very  imperfedt  account  given  by  fome  Englidi 
merchants  who  happened  to  be  in  Catania  at  that  time,  and 
recorded  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  No.  51. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  has  examined  both  Vefuvius 
and  /Etna  in  a  very  accurate  manner,  never  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  feeing  an  eruption  of  the  latter ;  but  as  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  two  volcanoes  agree  perfedtly  in  all  refpedts,  only  that 
the  latter  is  on  a  much  larger  fcale  than  the  former,  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  to  give  an  account 
of  fome  of  the  general  appearances  of  Vefuvius  when  in  a 
date  of  eruption,  the  better  to  help  their  ideas  concerning 
jlLtna. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a  fmoke  condantly  iffues 
from  the  top  of  JE tna,  and  that  its  internal  noiles  never 
ceafe.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  Vefuvius  :  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  obferved,  that  in  bad  weather  the  dnoke  was  more 


confiderable,  as  well  as  the  noifes  much  louder,  than  when  it 
was  fair ;  fo  that  in  bad  weather  he  had  frequently  heard  the 
inward  explofions  of  the  mountain  at  Naples,  fix  miles  diftant 
from  Vefuvius.  He  alfo  obferved  the  fmoke  that  ifiued  from 
the  mountain  in  bad  weather  to  be  very  white,  moilt,  and  not 
near  fo  0 fie n five  as  the  fulphureous  ftreamsfrom  various  cracks 
in  the  fide  of  the  mountain. 

The  firft  fymptom  of  an  approaching  eruption  is  an  increafe 
of  the  fmoke  in  fair  weather  :  after  fome  time,  a  puff  of 
black  fmoke  is  frequently  leen  to  (hoot  up  in  the  midlt  of  the 
white,  to  a  confiderable  height.  Thefe  puffs  are  attended 
with  confiderable  explofions  :  for  while  Vefuvius  was  in  this 
ltate,  Sir  William  Hamilton  went  up  to  its  top,  which  was 
covered  with  fnow  ;  and  perceiving  a  little  hillock  of  fulphur, 
about  fix  feet  high,  which  had  been  lately  thrown  up,  and 
burnt  with  a  blue  flame  at  the  top,  he  was  examining  this 
phenomenon,  when  fuddenly  a  violent  report  was  heard,  a 
column  qf  black  fmoke  fliot  up  with  violence,  and  was  followed 
by  a  reddifli  flame.  Immediately  a  fliower  of  ftones  fell ; 
upon  which  he  thought  proper  to  retire.  Phenomena  of  this 
kind,  in  all  probability,  precede  the  eruptions  of  /Etna,  in  a 
much  greater  degree. — The  fmoke  at  length  appears  wholly 
black  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  night  has  the  appearance  of 
flame  ;  fliowers  of  afhes  are  lent  forth,  earthquakes  are  pro¬ 
duced,  the  mountain  dilcharges  volleys  of  red-hot  Itones  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air.  The  force  by  which  thefe  Hones  are 
projedled,  as  well  as  their  magnitude,  feems  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  bulk  of  the  mountain.  Signior  llecupero 
allured  Mr.  Brydone,  that  he  had  feen  immenfely  large  ones 
thrown  perpendicularly  upwards  to  the  height  of  7000  feet, 
as  he  calculated  from  the  time  they  took  to  arrive  at  the  earth 
after  beginning  to  defeend  from  their  greateft  elevation.  The 
largeft  ftone,  or  rather  rock,  that  was  ever  known  to  be 
emitted  by  Vefuvius,  was  12  feet  long,  and  45  in  circum¬ 
ference.  This  was  thrown  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  but  much 
larger  ones  have  been  thrown  out  by  mount  /"Etna,  almoft  in. 
the  proportion  in  which  the  latter  exceeds  Vefuvius  in  bulk. 
Along  with  thefe  terrible  fymptoms,  the  fmoke  that  ifliies 
from  the  crater  is  fometims  in  a  highly  electrified  Hate.  In 
this  cafe,  the  fmall  allies  which  are  continually  emitted  from 
the  crater,  are  attradled  by  the  lmoke,  and  rife  with  it  to  a 
great  height,  forming  a  vatt  black,  and  to  appearance  denfe, 
column  ;  from  this  column  continual  flafhes  of  forked  or 
zig-zag  lightning  ilfue,  fometimes  attended  with  thunder,  and 
fometimes  not,  but  equally  powerful  with  ordinary  lightning. 
This  phenomenon  was  obferved  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in 
the  fmoke  of  Vefuvius,  and  has  alfo  been  taken  notice  cf  in 
that  of  A Itna  ;  and  where  this  eledhrified  fmoke  hath  lpread 
over  a  tradf  of  land,  much  mifehief  hath  been  done  l>y  the 
lightning  proceeding  from  it. 

When  thefe  dreadful  appearances  have  continued  fometimes 
four  or  five  months,  the  lava  begins  to  make  its  appearance. 
This  is  a  ftream  of  melted  mineral  matters,  which  in  Vefuvius 
commonly  boils  over  the  top  ;  but  very  feldom  does  lo  in 
Attna  ;  owing  to  the  great  weight  @f  the  lava,  which,  long 
before  it  can  be  raifed  to  the  vaft  height  of  mount  /Etna, 
burfts  out  through  fome  weak  place  in  its  fide.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  the  lava,  the  violent  eruptions  of  the  mountain 
generally,  though  not  always,  ceafe  ;  for  if  this  burning 
matter  gets  not  fufficient  vent,  the  commotions  increafe  to  a 
prodigious  degree.— In  the  night-time  the  lava  appears  like  a 
ftream  of  fire,  accompanied  with  flame  :  but  in  the  day-time 
it  has  no  fuch  appearance  ;  its  progrels  is  marked  by  a  white 
fmoke,  which  by  the  refledlion  of  the  red-hot  matter  in  th® 
night  aflumes  the  appearance  of  flame.  All  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  fymptoms  preceded  the  great  eruption  of  Aftna  in  1669. 
As  we  cannot  find  a  particular  account  of  what  happened  at 
the  breaking  forth  of  the  lava  in  mount  /Etna  in  1669,  we 
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muft  content  ourfelves  with  giving  the  reader  fome  idea  of 
this  tremendous  proccfs  of  nature  from  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  account  of  the  breaking  forth  of  the  lava  in  Veluvius,  no 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile’s  diftance  from  the  place  where 
he  ftood.  “  I  was  making  my  obfervations,”  lays  he,  “  on 
the  lava,  which  had  already,  from  the  fpot  where  it  firft  broke 
out,  reached  the  valley  ;  when,  on  a  Hidden,  about  noon,  I 
heard  a  violent  noife  within  the  mountain,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off  the  place  where  I  ltood  ;  the  mountain  lplit,  and 
with  much  noife;  from  this  new  mouth,  a  fountain  of  liquid 
fire  (hot  up  many  feet  high,  and  then,  like  a  torrent,  rolled  on 
diredtly  towards  us.  The  earth  (hook,  at  the  fame  time  that 
a  volley  of  pumice-ftones  fell  thick  upon  us  ;  in  an  intlant, 
clouds  of  black  fmoke  and  allies  cauled  almoft  a  total  dark- 
nets  ;  the  explolions  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  were  much 
louder  than  any  thunder  I  ever  heard,  and  the  l'mell  of  fulphur 
was  likewife  very  offenfive.  My  guide,  alarmed,  took  to  his 
heels  ;  and  I  mult  confefs  I  was  not  at  my  eafe.  I  followed 
dole,  and  we  ran  near  three  miles  without  Hopping  ;  as  theearth 
continued  to  fliake  under  our  feet,  I  was  apprehenfive  of  the 
opening  of  a  frelh  mouth,  which  might  have  cut  off  our  retreat. 
I  alfo  feared  that  the  violent  explolions  would  detach  fome  of 
the  rocks  off  the  mountain  of  Somma,  under  which  we  were 
obliged  to  pal's;  belides,  the  pumice-ltones,  tailing  upon  us 
like  hail,  were  of  fuch  a  lize  as  to  eaufe  a  difagreeable  fenlation 
upon  the  part  where  they  fell.  Alter  having  taken  breath,  as 
the  earth  ftiil  trembled  greatly,  I  thought  it  molt  prudent  to 
leave  the  mountain  and  return  to  my  villa  ;  where  I  found  my 
family  in  a  great  alarm  at  the  continual  and  violent  explolions 
of  the  volcano,  which  (hook  our  houfe  to  its  very  foundation, 
the  doors  and  windows  fwinging  upon  their  hinges. — The 
noife  and  fmell  of  fulphur  increaling,  we  removed  from  our 
villa  to  Naples  :  and  I  thought  proper,  as  I  palled  by  Portici, 
to  inform  the  court  of  what  I  had  fecn  ;  and  humbly  offered  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  his  Sicilian  majeHy  lhould  leave  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  threatening  mountain. —  I  obl'erved,  in 
my  way  to  Naples,  which  was  in  lets  than  two  hours  after  I 
had  left  the  mountain,  that  the  lava  had  actually  covered  three 
miles  of  the  very  road  through  which  we  had  retreated.  It  is 
attonilhing  that  it  lhould  have  run  (o  fall ;  a3  I  have  lince 
leen,  that  the  river  of  lava  in  the  Atrio  dt  Cavallo  was  60  and 
70  feet  deep,  and  in  fome  places  near  two  miles  broad. 
When  his  Sicilian  majeliy  quitted  Portici,  the  noife  was 
greatly  increafed  ;  and  the  concuffion  of  the  air  from  the  cx- 
ptolions  was  fo  violent,  that,  in  the  king’s  palace,  coors  and 
windows  were  forced  open,  and  even  one  door  there,  which 
was  locked,  was  neverlhelefs  built  open,  At  Naples,  the 
fame  night,  many  windows  and  doors  Hew  open  :  (the  windows 
at  Naples  open  like  folding-doors).  Jn  my  houfe,  which  is 
not  on  the  fide  of  the  town  next  Veluvius,  I  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  unbolting  my  windows,  when  they  How  wide  open 
upon  every  ex ptolion  qf  the  mountain.  Befides  thefe  explo¬ 
sions,  which  were  very  frequent,  there  was  a  continued  tub- 
terraneous  and  violent  rumbling  noife,  which  lafted  this  night 
about  five  hours.” 

No  doubt  the  fame  terrible  appearances  are  put  on  by 
ottna  at  the  time  its  lavas  break  forth  ;  but  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  in  proportion  to  the  fuperior  fize  of  the  mountain. — ■ 
The  appearance,  and  indeed  the  effects,  of  the  lava  itfelf,  are 
very  dreadful.  When  it  firlt  fifties,  the  lava  appears  very 
fluid,  and  runs  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fwift  river  :  but  even 
then  it  furprilingly  refills  the  impvdfion  of  (olid  bodies;  for 
Sir  William  Hamilton  could  not  pierce  that  of  Veluvius  with 
a  Hick  driven  againfi  it  with  all  his  force  ;  nor  did  the  htrgeft 
Hone  he  was  able  to  throw  upon  it  link,  but  made  a  (light 
impredton,  and  then  floated  along.  This  happened  airriott  at 
the  very  mouth,  when  the  lava  appeared  liquid  as  water,  and 


when  he  law  it  running  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  river 
Severn  at.  the  paffage  near  Briftol. — A  defeription  of  the  lava 
iffuing  from  mount  Jitna  in  1669  was  fent  to  the  court  of 
England  by  Lord  Winchelfea,  who  at  that  time  happened  to 
be  at  Catania  in  his  way  home  from  an  embafly  at  Conlianti- 
nople.  His  account  is  not  now  to  be  procured  ;  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  found  a  copy  in  Sicily,  and  hath  given  an  extraft, 
part  of  which  follows.  “  When  it  was  night,  I  went  upon 
two  towers  in  divers  places;  and  I  could  plainly  fee,  at  ten 
miles  diftance,  as  we  judged,  the  fire  begin  10  run  from  the 
mountain  in  a  direct  line,  the  flame  to  afeend  as  high  and  as 
big  as  one  of  the  greatelt  lteeples  in  your  majeliy ’s  kingdoms, 
and  to  throw  up  great  ftones  into  the  air ;  I  could  difeem  the 
river  of  fire  to  delcend  the  mountain  of  a  terrible  fiery  or  red 
colour,  and  liofies  of  a  paler  red  to  i'wim  thereon,  and  to  be 
fome  as  big  as  an  ordinary  table.  We  could  fee  this  fire  to 
move  in  feveral  other  places,  and  all  the  country  covered  with 
fire,  alcending  with  great  flames  in  many  places,  lmoking 
like  to  a  violent  furnace  of  iron  melted,  making  a  noife  with 
the  great  pieces  that  fell,  efpecially  thofe  that  fell  into  the 
fea.  A  cavalier  of  Malta,  who  lives  there,  and  attended  me, 
told  me,  that  the  river  was  as  liquid,  where  it  iflues  out  o t 
the  mountain,  as  water,  and  came  out  like  a  torrent  with 
great  violence,  and  is  five  or  fix  fathom  deep,  and  as  broad, 
and  that  no  ftones  fink  therein.” 

The  account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  is  to- 
the  fame  purpol'e.  We  are  there  told,  that  the  lava  is 
“  nothing  elfie  than  diverle  kinds  of  metals  and  minerals, 
rendered  liquid  by  the  fiercenel's  of  the  fire  in  the  bowels  p£ 
the  earth,  boiling  up  and  guihing  forth  as  the  wateffdoth  at 
the  head  of  fome  great  river ;  and  having  run  in  a  full  body 
for  a  Hone’s  call  or  more,  began  to  cruft  or  curdle,  becoming, 
when  cold,  thofe  hard  porous  ftones  which  tire  people  call 
Sciarri."  Thofe,  though  cold  in  comparifon  of  what  firlt 
iflues  from  the  mountain,  yet  retained  fo  much  heat  as  to 
refemble  huge  cakes  of  lea-coal  l'trongly  ignited,  and  came 
tumbling  over  one  another,  bearing  down  or  burning  whatever 
tvas  in  their  wayr. — In  this  manner  the  lava  proceeded  (lowly 
on  till  it  came  to  the  lea,  when  a  molt  extraordinary  conflict 
enl'ued  betwixt  the  two  adverfe  elements.  The  noite  was 
vaflly  more  dreadful  than  the  loudeft  thunder,  beiug  heard 
through  the  whole  country  to  an  immenfe  diftance  ;  the  water 
leemed  to-retire  and  diminilh  before  the  lava,  while  clouds  of 
vapour  darkened  the  fun.  The  whole  filli  on  the  eoaft  were 
deftioyed,  the  colour  of  the  fea  itlelf  was  changed,  and  the 
tranfparency  of  its  waters  loft  for  many  months. 

While  this  lava  was  ifluing  in  fuch  prodigious  quantity, 
the  merchants,  whole  account  is  recorded  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  attempted  to  go  up  to  the  mouth  itlelf ;  but 
durll  not  come  nearer  than  a  furlong,  left  they  lhould  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  vaft  pillar  of  allies,  which  to  their  ap- 
prehenfion  exceeded  twice  the  bignefs  of  St.  Paul’s  fteeple  in 
London,  and  went  up  into  the  air  to  a  far  greater  height ;  at 
the  mouth  itlelf  was  a  continual  noite,  like  the  beating  of 
great  waves  of  the  lea  againft  rocks,  or  like  diliaut  thunder, 
which  lometimes  was  fo  violent  as  to  be  heard  60,  or  even 
100  miles  off,  to  which  diftance  alto  part  of  t tie  alhes  were 
carried. — Some  time  after,  having  gone  up,  they  found  the 
mouth  from  whence  this  terrible  deluge  ili'ued  to  be  only  a  ' 
hole  about  10  feet  diameter.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Brydone ;  and  is  probably  the  fame  through  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  defeended  into  the  lubterranean  caverns  already 
mentioned. 

Mount  ^Etna,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  has  been  a 
celebrated  Volcano  from  the  remoleft  antiquity.  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  eruptions  of  it  as  happening  500  years 
before  the  Trojan  war,  or  1693  years  before  the  ChaitUan  aera. 
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Many  others  are  recorded  by  hiftorians  in  different  ages,  but 
none  are  particularly  delcribed.  The  mountain  Teems  fome- 
times  to-lie  dormant  for  many  years,  or  even  centuries ;  when 
it  breaks  out  again  with  great  fury,  and  will  fometimes  burn 
for  years  together.  Since  1669  there  have  been  feveral 
eruptions,  but  none  of  them  comparable  to  that  one.  The 
laft  happened  in  1766.  The  lava  i'prung  up  into  the  air  to  a 
confiderable  height,  twelve  miles  below  the  fummit  ;  but 
formed  a  ftream  only  fix  miles  hi  length,  and  one  mile  in 
breadth. 

The  extent,  antiquity,  Ac.  of  the  lavas,  as  well  as  thd 
opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  the  origin  of  the  internal 
fire,  are  1'ubjeCls  which  belong  to  the  general  article  Vol¬ 
cano. 

AFER  (Domitius),  bom  at  Nifmes,  a  famous  orator  under 
, Tiberius  and  the  three  fucceeding  emperors.  Quintillian 
makes  frequent  mention  of  him,  and  commends  his  pleadings. 
But  he  difgraced  his  talents,  by  turning  informer  againtt  forne 
of  the  moll  diltinguifhed  perlonages  in  Rome.  He  died 
A.D.  59. 

AFFINITY ,  in  Chemiltry  ( Ena/c /.).  See  Chemistry. 
Conlult  alfo  the  copious  tables  given  under  Elective  Attrac¬ 
tion. 

AFGHANS,  are  a  people  in  India  who  inhabit  a  province  of 
Cabui.  or  Cabulistan  (fee  Encycl.),  and  have  always  been 
connected  with  the  kingdoms  of  Perfiaand  Hindoftan.  They 
boat!  of  being  defcended  from  Saul  the  firlt  king  of  Ifrael ;  of 
whofe  advancement  to  the  royal  dignity  they  give  an  account 
-which  deviates  not  very  widely  from  the  truth.  They  lay  in¬ 
deed,  that  their  great  anceftor  was  railed  from  the  rank  of  a 
fhepherd,  not  from  any  princely  qualities  which  he  poflefted, 
but  becaufe  his  ftature  was  exaCtly  equal  to  the  length  of  a 
rod  which  the  angel  Gabriel  had  given  to  the  prophet  Samuel 
as  the  meafure  of  the  ftature  of  him  whom  God  had  deftined 
to  fill  the  throne  of  Ifrael. 

Saul,  whofe  defeent,  according  to  fomc  of  them,  was  of 
Judah,  and  according  to  others  of  Benjamin,  had,  they  fay, 
two  fons,  Berkia  and  Irmia,  who  ferved  David,  and  were 
beloved  by  him.  The  fons  of  Berkia  and  Irmia  were  Afghan 
and  Usbec,  who  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves,  the  one  for  his  corporeal  ftrength,  and 
the  other  for  his  learning.  So  great  indeed  was  the  ftrength 
of  Afghan,  that  we  are  told  it  ftruck  terror  even  into  demons 
and  genii. 

This  hero  ufed  frequently  to  make  excurfions  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  his  progeny,  after  his  death,  eftablifhed  themfelves, 
lived  in  a  ftate  of  independence,  built  forts,  and  exterminated 
infidels.  When  the  feleCt  of  creatures  (the  appellation  which 
this  people  gave  to  Mahomet)  appeared  upon  earth,  his  fame 
reached  the  Afghans,  who  fought  him  in  multitudes  under  their 
leaders  Khalid  and  Abdul  liefpUl,  fons  of  lEalid  ;  and  the 
prophet  honouring  them  with  this  reception — “  Come,  O 
Muluc,  or  Kings  !”  they  allumed  the  title  of  Me/ic,  which  they 
retain  to  this  day. 

The  hiftory,  from  which  this  abftraCt  is  taken,  gives  a  long 
and  uninterefting  detail  of  the  exploits  of  the  Afghans,  and  of 
their  zeal  in  overthrowing  the  temples  of  idols.  It  boafts  of 
the  following  monarchs  of  their  race  who  have  fat  upon  the 
throne  of  Delhi:  Sultan  Behlole,  Afghan  Lorn,  Sultan 
Secander,  Sultan  Ibrahim,  Shir  Shah,  Islam  Shah, 
Adil  Shah  Sur  It  alfo  numbers  the  following  kings  of 
Gaur  defcended  from  the  Afghan  chiefs  :  Solaiman  Siah  Gar- 
zani,  Beyazid  Sbab,  and  Kutb  Shah ;  befides  whom,  their 
nation,  we  are  told,  has  produced  many  conquerors  of  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  Afghans  are  fometimes  called  Solaimani,  either 
becaufe  they  were  formerly  the  fubjeCts  of  Solomon  king  of 
Ifrael,  or  becaufe  they  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Solomon. 
They  are  likewife  called  Pat  a  ns,  a  name  derived  from  the 


Hindi  verb  Paiina  (l  to  ru(h,”  which  was  given  to  them  by . 
one  of  the  Sultans  whom  they  ferved,  in  conlequence  of 
the  alacrity  with  which  they  had  attacked  and  conquered  his 
enemies.  The  province  which  they  occupy  at  prefent  was 
formerly  called  lloh  and  hence  is  derived  the  name  of  the 
RohUlas.  The  city  which  was  eftablifhed  in  it  by  the  Afghans 
was  called  by  them  Paifrxcr  or  Ranker,  and  is  now  the  name 
of  the  whole  diftriCt.  The  feels  of  the  Afghans  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  ;  of  which  the  principal  are,  Lodi,  Lohouni ;  Sur,  Scr- 
wani,  TufufAhi,  Bangifb ,  Dilazaui,  Kbetti,  Tafin,  Kbail ,  and 
Belofe.  They  are  Mtifulmans ,  partly  of  the  Siu.ni,  and  partly 
of  the  Shiek  perfuaficn. 

Though  they  are  great  boafters,  as  we  have  feen,  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  their  origin,  and  the  reputation  of  their  race,  other 
Mufulmans  reject  their  claim,  and  confider  them  as  of  modern, 
and  even  of  bale,  extraction . 

This  is  probably  a  calumny;  for  it  fec-ms  inconfiftent  with 
their  attention  to  the  purity  of  their  defeent — an  attention 
which  would  hardly  be  paid- by  a  people  not  convinced  of  their 
own  antiquity.  They  are  divided  into  four  dalles.  The  firlt 
is  the  pure  clafs,  confiding  of  thole  whole  fathers  and  mothers 
were  Afghans.  The  fecond  clafs  confilts  of  thole  whole  fathers 
were  Afghans  and  mothers  of  another  nation.  The  third  clafs 
contains  thofc  whole  mothers  were  Afghans  and  fathers  of 
another  nation.  The  fourth  clafs  is  computed  of  the  children 
of  women  whofe  mothers  were  Afghans  and  fathers  and  huf- 
bands  of  a  different  nation.  Perfons  who  do  not  belong  to 
one  of  thefe  dalles  are  not  called  Afghans. 

This  people  have  at  all  times  diltinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  courage,  both  fingly  and  unitedly,  as  principals  and  aux¬ 
iliaries.  They  have  conquered  for  their  own  princes  and  for 
foreigners,  and  have  always  been  confidered  as  the  main 
ftrength  of  the  army  in  which  they  ferved.  As  they  have  bean 
applauded  for  virtues,  they  have  alfo  been  reproached  for 
vices,  having  fometimes  been  guilty  of  treachery,  and  of 
aCting  the  bale  part  even  of  aftalfins. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Afghans  publilhed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  Afiatic  llefearches.  It  was  tranflated  from  a 
Perfian  abridgment  of  a  book  written  in  the  Pufhto  language, 
and  called  ! he  Secrets  of  the  Afghans,  and  communicated  by 
Henry  Vanfittart,  efq.  to  Sir  William  Jones,  then  prefident 
of  the  Afiatic  Society.  Their  claim  to  a  defeent  from  Saul 
king  of  Ifrael,  whom  they  called  Melic  Talut,  is  probably 
of  not  a  very  ancient  date ;  for  the  introduction  of  the  angel 
Gabriel  with  his  rod,  gives  to  the  whole  ftory  the  air  of  one 
of  thofe  many  fiCtions  which  Mahomet  borrowed  from  the 
later  rabbins.  Sir  William  Jones,  however,  though  he  lurely 
gave  no  credit  to  this  fable,  feems  to  have  had  no  doubt  but 
the  Afghans  are  defeendants  of  Ifrael.  “  We  learn  (fays  he) 
from  Esc r as,  that  ten  tribes,  after  a  wandering  journey, 
came  to  a  country  called  Arfareth,  where  wc  may  luppofe  they 
fettled  :  now  the  Afghans  are  faid  by  the  bell  Perfian  hiftorians 
to  be  defcended  from  the  Jews.  They  have  traditions  among 
themfelves  of  fuch  a  defeent ;  and  it  is  even  aflerted,  that  their 
families  are  diltinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Jewijh  tribes,  al¬ 
though,  fince  their  converfion  to  I/lam,  they  ftudioufly  con¬ 
ceal  their  origin  from  all  whom  they  admit  not  to  their 
fecrcts.  The  Rujhto  language,  of  which  I  have  feen  a  diction¬ 
ary,  has  a  manifeft  refemblance  to  the  Chulduiclc ;  and  a  con¬ 
fiderable  diftriCt  under  their  dominion  is  called  Ilazareh, 
or  Hazard,  which  might  ealily  have  been  changed  into  the 
word  ufed  by  Esduas.  I  ftrongly  recommend  an  enquiry 
into  the  literature  and  hiftory  of  the  Afghans.” 

A  circumftantial  account  of  the  Afghans  has  been  written 
by  a  late  Chief  of  the  liohillahs ,  Hafiz  rhamat  Khan-,  and 
from  this  work  the  oriental  fcholar  may  derive  much  ufeful 
information. 

AFRANIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  comedies  in  imita- 
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tion  of  Menander,  commended  by  Tully  and  Quintilian :  he 
lived  in  the  170th  Olympiad. 

AFRICAN  IIS  (Julius),  an  excellent  hiftorian  of  the  third 
-century,  the  author  of  a  chronicle  which  was  greatly  efteem- 
ed.,  and  in  which  he  reckons  ,5500  years  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  Julius  Caslar.  This  work,  of  which  we  have 
now  no  more  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  Eufebius,  ended  at 
the  22  ill  year  of  the  vulgar  aera.  Africanus  alfo  wrote  a  letter 
to  Orison  on  the  hiftory  cf  Sufanna,  which  he  reckoned  fup- 
pofititious  ;  and  we  have  ftvll  a  letter  <Jf  his  to  A  rift  idea,  in 
which  he  reconciles  the  feeming  contradictions  in  the  two  ge¬ 
nealogies  of  Chrift  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  • 

AFRIQUE,  St.  afinall  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
cfAveiron,  la'te  ltouergue,  6  miles  E.  ofVabres. 

AGA  ( Encycl .).  The  aga  of  the  janiflaries  is  the  only  perfon 
who  is  allowed  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Signiof  without  his 
arms  acre  is  his  bread:  in  thepofiureof  a  Have.  Eunuchs  at 
Constantinople  are  in  pofl’eflion  of  molt  of  the  principal  potta 
of  the  feraglio  :  the  title  aga  is  given  to  them  all,  whether  in 
employment  or  out.  For  feme  years,  the  aga  of  Algiers  was 
the  fupreme  officer ;  and  governed  the  date  in  the  place  of 
baflmv,  whole  power  dwindled  to  a  fhadow.  Rut  the  foldiery 
ritmg  againft  the  bo/uk  bnjhis,  or  agas,  maflacred  moil  of  them, 
and  transferred  the  fovereign  power  to  the  calif,  with  the  title 
of  Dry,  or  King. 

AGAMEMNON,  the  fon  of  Atreus  by  Erope,  was  captain- 
general  of  'he  Trojan  expedition.  It  was  foretold  to  him  by 
Cafiandra,  that  his  wife  Clytenmeftra  would  be  his  death  : 
yet  he  returned  to  her:  and  accordingly  was  (lain  by  fEgift- 
hus,  who  had  gained  upon  his  wife  in  his  abfence,  and  by  her 
means  got  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 

AGAMENTICUS,  a  mountain  of  North  America,  in  the 
province  of  Main.  It  is  a  noted  landmark  for  failors,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  lea,  in  lat.  43.  16.  a  few  miles  weftward 
from  Wells. 

AGANIPPE  {Encycl).  This  fountain  was  facred  to  the 
mules,  and  ran  into  the  river  Permcfleus  ;  (Pliny,  Paufanias). 
Ovid  feems  to  make  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  the  fame.  Soli- 
nns  more  truly  diftinguidies  them,  and  aferibes  the  blending 
them  to  poetical  licenfe. 

AGARD  (Arthur),  a  learned  Englidr  antiquarian,  born  at 
Todon  in  Derbyihire,  in  the  year  1540-  His  fondnefs  for 
Englidi  antiquities  induced  him  to  make  many  large  collec¬ 
tions  ;  and  Iris  otlicc  as  deputy  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer, 
which  he  held  45  years,  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
quiring  (kill  in  that  itudy.  Similarity  of  tafte  brought  him 
acquainted  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  other  learned  men, 
who  aflociated  themlelves  under  the  name  of  The  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquarians,  of  which  fociety  Mr.  Agard  was  aconfpicuous  mem¬ 
ber.  Pie  made  the  doomfday-book  his  peculiar  ftudy ;  and  com- 
pofed  a  work  purpofely  to  explain  it,  under  the  title  of 
Tractutus  dc  ufu  et  obfeurioribas  verbis  libi  i  de  Dom'efdaij  :  he 
alfo  compiled  a  book  for  the  fervice  of  his  fucceffors  in  office, 
which  he  depofited  with  the  officers  of  the  king’s  receipt,  as  a 
proper  index  for  lucceeding  officers.  All  the  reft  of  his  collec¬ 
tion,  conlainingat  lead  twenty  volumes,  he  bequeathed  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  ;  and  died  in  1615* 

AGATHA,  St.  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  a 
biffiop's  fee.  It  is  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Naples.  Long.  14.  36. 
E.  lat  41.  5.  N. 

AGATHIAS,  or  as  he  calls  himfelf  in  his  epigrams,  Aga- 
thius,  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  Scbola/iicus,  a  Greek  hifto- 
rian  in  the  6th  century  under  Juftinian.  He  was  born  at 
Myrina,  a  colony  of  the  ancient  iEolians,  in  Ada  the  Lefs,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Phythicus.  He  was  an  advocate  at 
Smyrna.  Though  he  had  a  tafte  for  poetry,  he  was  yet  more 
famous  for  his  hiftory,  which  begins  with  the  26th  year  of 
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Juftinian's  reign,  where  Procopius  ends.  It  was  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  Bonaventure  Vulcanius’s,  at  Leyden, 
1394,  in  4to. ;  and  in  Paris  at  the  king’s  printing-houfe,  1660, 
in  folio. 

AGATHO,  a  tragie  and  comic  poet,  difciple  to  Prodicus 
and  Socrates,  applauded  in  Plato’s  dialogues  for  his  virtue  and 
beauty.  His  firll  tragedy  obtained  the  prize ;  and  he  was 
crowned  in  the  prefence  of  upwards  of  30,000  mon,  the  4th 
year  of  the  90th  Olympiad  There  is  nothing  now  extant  of 
his,  except  a  few  quotations  in  Ariftotle,  Athenseus,  and 
others. 

AGATPIOCLES,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Sicily,  fon  of  a 
potter  at  Reggio.  He  was- a  thief,  common  foldier,  centurion, 
general,  and  a  pirate,  all  in  a  regular  fncceffion.  He  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Carthaginians  feveral  times  in  Sicily,  and  was'  once 
defeated  himfelf.  He  firll  made  himfelf  tyrant  of  Syracufe, 
and  then  of  all  Sicily;  after  which,  he  vanquiffied  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  again  both  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  But  at  length  hav¬ 
ing  ill  fuccefs,  and  being  in  arrears  with  his  loldiers,  they- mu¬ 
tinied,  forced  him  to  fly  his  camp,  and  cut  the  throats- of  his 
children,  whom  he  left  behind.  Recovering  himfelf  again,  he 
relieved  Corfou,  befieged  by  Callander;  burnt  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  fleet  ;  returned  to  Sicily,  murdered  the  wives  and  children 
of  thofe  who  had  murdered  his;  afterwards  meeting  with  the' 
foldiers  themfelves,  he  put  them  all  to  the  fvvord;  and  ra¬ 
vaging  the  fea-coaft  of  Italy,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium, 
He  was  at  length  poiloned  by  his  grand  fon  Archagathus.  in 
the  72d  year1  of  his  age,  290  years  before  Chrilt,  having 
reigned  28  years. 

AGATHYRNA,  or  Agathtknom,  Agathyrsa  (Poly¬ 
bius)  ;  Agathyrsum  (Strabo)  ;  a  town  of  Sicily;  now  S. 
Marco  ;  as  old  as  the  war  of  Troy,  being  built  by  Agathyr- 
nus,  fon  of  aEolus,  on  an  eminence.  The  gentilitious  narae- 
is  Agathyrnaus ;  or,  according  to  the  Roman  idiom,  Aga* 
t  by  mends. 

AGATTON,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Formofo,  on 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  80  miles  S,  of  Benin.  Long.  7.6.E. 
Lat.  7.  20.  N. 

AGDE  (Encycl.),  a  town  of  France,  fituated  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Herault  and  late  province  of  Languedoc,  with  a- 
bifhop’s  Re.  The  diocefe  is  l'mall,  but  it  is  one  of  therieheft: 
countries  in  the  kingdom.  It  produces  fine  wool,  wine,  oil, 
corn,  and  filk.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Herault,  a  mile  and  a‘ 
quarter  from  its  mouth,  where  it  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Lyons, 
and  where  there  is  a  fort  built  to  guard  its  entrance.  It  is 
(.Well  peopled  ;  the  houles  are  built  of  black  ftone,  and  there 
is  an  entrance  into  the  city  by  four  gates.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  merchants  or  feamen.  The  public 
buildings  are  but  mean  ;  the  cathedral  is  fmall,  and  not  very 
handfome  :  the  bilhop’s  palace  is  an  old  building,  but  conve¬ 
nient  enough.  The  city  is  extended  along  the  river,  where 
it  forms  a  little  port,  wherein  fmall  craft  may  enter.  Before 
the  revolution,  there  was  a  great  concourfe  oL  pilgrims  and 
other  devout  people  to  the  chapel  of  Noire  Dame  de  Grace. 
It  is  a  little  without  the  city,  between  which  and  the  chapel 
there  are  about  13  or  14  oratories,  which  they  vitited  with 
naked  feet.  The  convent  of  the  Capuchins  is  well  built,  and 
on  the  outfide  are  lodgings  and  apartments  for  the  pilgrims 
who  came  to  perform  their  ncuvaine  or  nine  days’ devotion. 
The  chapel  is  diftinil  from  the  convent. 

AGENABAT,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  10  miles  N.  E.  of 
Hermanftadt.  Long.  24.  50.  E.  Lat.  46  32.  N. 

AGENORIA,  in  mythology,  the  goddets  of  courage  and 
induftry,  as  Vucuna  was  of  indolence. 

AGER,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain.  Long.  1.  50.  E. 
Lat.  41.  50.  N. 

AGER’  PICENUB  (Cicero,  S.illufl,  Livv);  and  fometimea 
3'N 
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Pi 'cenutrt  (Csefar,  Pliny)  ;  a  territory  of  Italy  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  Umbria,  reaching  from  the  Apennine  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
people  are  called  Picentes  (Cicero,  Livy)  ;  diftindt  from  the 
Picentini  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  though  called  by  Greek  writers 
nixsi/TiMi.  This  name  is  faid  to  be  from  the  bird  Picus,  under 
whofe  conduct  they  removed  from,  the  Sabines,  of  whom  they 
were  a  colony. 

AGESILAUS,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  fon  of 
Archidamus,  was  railed  to  the  throne  notwithftanding  the 
fuperior  claim  of  Leotychides.  As  foon  as  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  advifed  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  beforehand  with 
the  King  of  Perfia,  who  was  making  great  preparations  for 
\Var,  and  to  attack  him  in  his  own  dominions.  He  was  him- 
felf  chofen  for  this  expedition  ;  and  gained  fo  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  enemy,  that  if  the  league  which  the  Athenians 
and  the  Thebans  formed  againft  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not 
obliged  him  to  return  home,  he  would  have  carried  his  >vi<5to- 
rious  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Perfian  empire.  He  gave 
up,  however,  all  thefe  triumphs  readily,  to  come  to  the  luccour 
of  his  country,  which  he  happily  relieved  by  his  victory  over 
the  allies  in  Bccotia.  He  obtained  another  near  Corinth  ;  but 
to  his  great  mortification,  the  Thebans  afterward  gained  fe- 
veral  over  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thefe  misfortunes  at  firft 
railed  fomewhat  of  a  clamour  againft  him.  He  had  been  lick 
during  the  firft  advantages  which  the  enemy  gained ;  but  as  foon 
as  he  was  able  to  a£t  in  perfon,  by  his  valour  and  prudence  he 
prevented  the  Thebans  from  reaping  the  advantages  of  their 
victories  ;  infomuch  that  it  was  generally  believed,  had  he 
been  in  health  at  the  beginning,  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
have  fultained  no  lodes,  and  that  all  would  have  been  loft 
had  it  not  been  for  his  afliftance.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  he 
loved  war  more  than  the  intered  of  his  country  required ;  for 
if  he  could  have  lived  in  peace,  he  had  laved  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  feveral  lodes,  and  they  would  not  have  been  engaged  in 
many  enterprrfes  which  in  the  end  contributed  much  to 
weaken  their  power.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  104th 
Olympiad,  being  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  41  d  year  of 
his  reign. 

AGESIPOLIS  I.  king  of  Lacedaemon,  fucceeded  his  father 
Paufanias,  colleague  of  Agedlaus  II.  He  ravaged  the  country 
of  Mantinea,fubdued  that  city,  and  pillaged  Olynthia.  He  died 
about  380  years  before  Jefus  Chrid,  and  was  embalmed  in 
honey,  according  to  the  eudom  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
died  without  ifl’ue,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Cleombrotus  his 
brother,  the  father  of  Agefipolis  II.  who  was  more  remarkable 
,for  his  apophthegms  than  his  aCtions. 

AGIMERE,  or  Azmere,  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the 
fame  name  in  Hindooftan  Proper,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
high  mountain  ;  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  fortrefs  of  great 
drength.  It  is  about  230  miles  by  the  road  W.  from  Agra  ; 
and  yet  the  famous  emperor  Acbar,  fays  Major  Rennell,  made 
a  pilgrimage  on  foot,  to  the  tomb  of  a  faint  there,  to  im¬ 
plore  the  divine  bleffing  on  his  family,  which  at  that  time 
confided  only  of  daughters  :  but  after  this  pilgrimage,  he  had 
three  fons  added  to  it.  Jehanguire,  his  fon,  occafionally  kept 
his  court  here  ;  and  this  occafioned  the  vifits  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  to  this  place  from  Surat.  Long.  75.  20.  E.  Lat.  26.3^.  N. 

AGISYMBA  (anc.  geog.),  a  diltriCt  of  Libya  Interior, 
according  to  Agathemerus,  fituated  to  the  fouth-ead  of  the 
/Ethiopes  Anthropophagi ;  the  parallel  palling  through  which, 
at  16°  to  the  fuuth  of  the  equator,  was  the  utmod  extent  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  to  the  fouth  (Ptolemy). 

AGLIONBY  (John),  an  Englifh  divine,  chaplain  inordi¬ 
nary  to  king  James  I.  a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  who  had 
a  very  confiderable  hand  in  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  appointed  by  King  James  I.  in  1604. 

AGM  AT,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 


in  Morocco.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Atlas,  where  the  air  is  good,  and  the  country 
fertile,  16  miles  S.  of  Morocco.  Long.  7.  15.  W.  Lat.  30, 
56.  N. 

AGNADELLOA,  a  village  oftheMilanefe,  famous  for  two 
battles:  thefird, in  1509;  thefecond,  in  170;.  It  is  featelon  the 
canal  between  Adda  and  Serio,  dve  miles  S.  E.  of  Calfana. 
Long.  9.  26.  E.  Lat.  45.  25.  N. 

AGNANO,  a  circular  lake,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
feven  miles  from  Puzzoli.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
furrounded  by  mountains ;  and  on  its  margin  is  fituated  the 
famous  Grotta  del  Cane. 

AGNOET/E  ( Eiici/cl .).  Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  afcribes  this  herefy  to  certain  folitaries  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Jerufalem,  who  built  their  opinion  upon  the  text 
Mark  xiii.  32.  “  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no 

not  the  angels  who  are  in  heaven;  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father  only.” — The  fame  paffage  was  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Arians  ;  and  hence  the  orthodox  divines  of  thofe  days  were  in¬ 
duced  to  give  various  explications  thereof.  Some  allege, 
that  our  Saviour  here  had  no  regard  to  his  divine  nature,  but 
only  fpoke  of  his  human.  Others  underlland  it  thus.  That 
the  knowledge- of  the  day  of  judgment  does  not  concern  our 
Saviour  confidered  in  his  quality  of  Meffiah,  but  God  only  : 
which  is  the  moft  natural  folution. 

AGNON,  a  fmall  river  of  Bourgogne  in  France,  otherwife 
called  Ignun. 

AGNONE,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Hither  Abruzzo,  called  by  l'ome  Anc/one. 

AGON  ( Encycl. ).  Among  the  games  of  this  kind  celebrated 
at  Athens,  were  the  agon  gymnicus ,  the  agonnemeus  inftitutedfcy 
the  Argives  in  the  53d  Olympiad,  and  the  agon  olymyhis- infti- 
tuted  by  Hercules  430  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad.  The 
Romans  alfo  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  inftituted  contefts  of 
this  kind.  The  emperor  Aurelian  eftablifbed  one  under  the 
name  of  agon  foils,  the  conteft  of  the  fun  ;  Dioclefian  another, 
which  he  called  agon  capitolinus,  which  was  celebrated  every 
fourth  year,  after  the  manner  of  the  Olympic  games.  Hence 
the  years,  inftead  of  litflra,  are  fometimes  numbered  by  agones. 

AGONY,  any  extreme  pain.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  pangs 
of  death.  Much  of  the  terror  of  death  confifts  in  the  pangs  and 
convulfions  wherewith  the  agony  feems  attended  ;  though  we 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  pain  in  fuch  cafes  is  ordinarily 
not  extremely  acute;  a  courle  of  pain  and  ficknefs  having  ufual- 
ly  ftupified  and  indifpofed  the  nerves  for  any  quick  fenfations. 
However,  various  means  have  been  thought  of  for  mitigating 
the  agony  of  death.  Lord  Bacon  confiders  this  as  part  of  the 
province  of  a  phyfician  ;  and  that  not  only  when  fuch  a  miti¬ 
gation  may  tend  to  a  recovery,  but  alfo  when,  there  being  no 
further  hopes  of  a  recovery,  it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  pat- 
lage  out  of  life  more  calm  and  eafy.  Complacency  in  death, 
which  Auguftus  fo  much  defired,  13  certainly  no  lmall  part  of 
happinefs.  Accordingly  the  author  laft  cited  ranks  entbanafa , 
or  the  art  of  dying  eaftly,  among  the  defiderata  of  fcience  ; 
and  does  not  even  feem  to  dilapprove  of  the  courfe  Epicurus 
took  for  that  end, 

— — i/  nr  J lygias  tbrius  haufit  aquas . 

Opium  has  been  applied  for  this  purpofe,  with  the  applaufe 
of  fome,  but  the  condemnation  of  more. 

AGOSTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  greatellpart  of  it  was  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  in 
1693.  Long.  15.  15.  E.  Lat.  37.  3  $.  N. 

AGRA  {Encycl.).  This  is  looked  upon  as  the  largeft  city 
in  the  province,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  A  man 
on  horfeback  can  hardly  ride  round  it  in  a  day.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  wall  of  red  ftone,  and  with  a  ditch  ico  feet 
wide.  The  Great  Mogul,  of  whofe  dominions  it  is  a  part. 
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fometimes  refides  here  :  his  palace  is  prodigioufly  large,  and  the 
feraglio  commonly  contains  above  1000  women.  There  are 
upwards  of  800  baths  in  this  town  ;  but  that  which  travellers 
moft  admire,  is  the  maufoleum  of  one  of  the  Mogul’s  wives, 
which  was  20  years  in  building.  The  iridigo  of  Agra  is  the 
moft  valuable  of  all  that  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Jemma,  about  50  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Tehemel,  and  is  300  miles  N.  E.  of  Surat.  E.  long. 
79.  12.  N.  lat.  26.  29. 

AGREEMENT,  in  law,  fignifies  the  confent  of  federal 
perfons  to  any  thing  done  or  to  be  done.  It  alfo  denotes  a 
kind  of  writing  or  legal  inftrument  by  which  the  fubfcribing 
parties  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  fome  fpecific  a£t  or 
covenant,  on  certain  terms  and  conditions  therein  fpecified. 
Written  agreements  are  not  valid  unlefs  legally  llamped 
within  a  limited  time. 

AGRESTJE,  among  phyficians,  denotes  unripe  grapes,  faid 
to  be  of  a  cooling  nature. 

AGRI,  or  Acri,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
anting  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  not  far  from  Marfico 
Nuovo,  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Tarentoi 

AGRICOLA  (Cneus  Junius),  born  at  Frejus  in  Provence, 
was  made  lieutenant  in  Vefpafian’s  time  to  Vettius  Bolanus 
in  Britain  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  was  ranked  by  that  empe¬ 
ror  among  the  patricians,  and  made  governor  of  Aquitania. 
This  poft  he  held  three  years;  and  upon  his  return  waschofen 
conful,  and  afterward  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  where 
he  greatly  diftinguithed  himfelf.  He  reformed  many  abufes 
occafioued  by  the  avarice  or  negligence  of  former  governors  ; 
put  a  flop  to  extortion ;  and  caufed  juftice  to  be  impartially 
adminiftered.  Vefpafian  dying  about  this  time,  his  fon  Ti¬ 
tus,  knowing  the  great  merit  of  Agricola,  continued  him  in 
the  government.  In  the  fpring,  he  marched  towards  the 
north,  where  he  made  fome  new  conquefts,  and  ordered  forts 
to  be  built  for  the  Romans  to  winter  in.  He  fpent  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter  in  concerting  fchemes  to  bring  the  Britons  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Roman  cuftoms  :  he  thought  the  beft  way  of 
diverting  them  from  rifing  and  taking  arms,  was  to  foften  their 
rough  manners,  by  propofing  to  them  new  kinds  of  pleafure, 
and  inlpiring  them  with  a  defire  of  imitating  the  Roman 
manners.  Soon  after  this,  the  country  was  adorned  with 
magnificent  temples,  porticos,  baths,  and  many  other  fine 
buildings.  The  Britifh  nobles  had  at  length  their  fons  edu¬ 
cated  in  learning ;  and  they  who  before  had  the  utmoft  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  Roman  language,  now  began  to  fludy  it  with  great 
afliduity  :  they  wore  likewiie  the  Roman  habit ;  and,  as 
Tacitus  obferves,  they  were  brought  to  conftder  thole  things 
as  marks  of  politenefs,  which  were  only  fo  many  badges  of 
llavery.  Agricola,  in  his  third  campaign,  advanced  fo  far  as 
the  Tweed  ;  and  in  his  fourth,  he  fubdued  the  nations  betwixt 
thp  Tweed  and  the  friths  of  Edinburgh  and  Dumbritton,  into 
which  the  rivers  Glotta  and  Bodotria  difeharge  themfelves ; 
and  here  he  built  fortrefles  to  flint  up  the  nations  yet  uncon¬ 
quered.  In  his  fifth,  he  marched  beyond  the  friths  ;  where 
he  made  fome  new  acquifitions,  and  fixed  garrifons  along  the 
weftern  coafts,  over  againll  Ireland.  In  his  fixth  cam¬ 
paign  he  palled  the  river  Bodotria,  ordering  his  fleet,  the  firft 
which  the  Romans  ever  had  in  thole  parts,  to  row  along  the 
coalts,  and  take  a  view  of  the  northe  rn  parts.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  the  Britons  raifed  an  army  of  30,000  men  ;  and 
the  command  was  given  to  Galgacus,  who,  according  to  Ta¬ 
citus,  made  an  excellent  fpeech  to  his  countrymen  on  this 
occafion.  Agricola  likewiie  addrefled  his  men  in  very  ftrong 
and  eloquent  terms.  The  Romans  gained  the  vibtory,  and 
,*>io>oooot  the  Britons  are  laid  to  have  been  killed,  Thp 
happened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian  ;  who,  grow, 
ing  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Agrkola,  recalled  him,  under  pro* 


tenceof  making  him  governor  of  Syria.  Agricola  died  foot! 
after,  and  his  death  is  fufpedted  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
poifon  given  to  him  by  that  emperor.  Tacitus  the  hiftorian 
married  his  daughter,  wrote  his  life,  and  laments  his  death  in 
the  moft  pathetic  manner. 

Agricola  (George),  a  German  phyfician,  famous  for  his 
Hull  in  metals.  He  was  born  at  Glauchain  Mifnia,  the  24th 
of  March,  1494-  The  dilcoveries  which  he  made  in  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia  gave  him  fo  great  a  defire  of  examining 
accurately  into  every  thing  relating  to  metals,  that  though  he 
had  engaged  in  the  praftice  of  phyfic  at  Joachimftal  by  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  Hill  profecuted  his  ftudy  of  foflils  with  great 
afliduity ;  and  at  length  removed  to  Chemnitz,  where  he  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  himfelf  to  this  ftudy.  He  fpent  in  purfuit  of  it 
thepenfion  he  had  of  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  and  part  of 
his  own  eftate ;  fo  that  he  reaped  more  reputation  than  pro¬ 
fit  from  his  labours.  He  wrote  leveral  pieces  upon  this  and 
other  lubjects ;  and  died  at  Chemnitz  the  2ift  of  November, 

1 5  55  >  a  vcry  Atm  Papift.  In  his  younger  years  he  feemed  not 
averle  to  the  Proteftant  doblrine ;  and  he  highly  difapproved 
of  the  l’candalous  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  feveral  other 
things  in  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
however,  he  attacked  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  which  rendered 
him  fo  odious  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they  fuffered  his  body  to 
remain  unburied  for  five  days  together;  lb  that  it  was  obliged 
to  be  removed  from  Chemnitz  to  Zeits,  where  it  was  interred 
in  the  principal  church. 

Agricola  (John),  a  Saxon  divine  born  at  Iflebe  in  1492. 
He  went  a/chaplain  to  Count  Mansfield,  when  that  nobleman 
attended  the  Eleftor  of  Saxony  to  the  diet  of  Spire  in  1526, 
and  that  of  Aulburgh  in  1530.  He  was  of  a  reftlefs  ambitious 
temper,  rivalled  and  wrote  againft  Melanbthon,  and  gave 
Count  Mansfield  occafion  to  reproach  him  feverely.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  profeflbrfliip  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  taught  parti¬ 
cular  dodtrines,  and  became  founder  of  the  fedl  of  Antino- 
mians ;  which  occafioned  warm  dilputes  between  him  and 
Luther,  who  had  before  been  his  very'  good  friend.  But 
though  he  was  never  able  to  recover  the  favour  either  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  or  of  Luther,  he  received  fome  confolation 
from  the  fame  he  acquired  at  Berlin  ;  where  he  became 
preacher  at  court ;  and  was  chofen  in  1548,  in  conjundlion 
with  Julius  Phlug,  and  Michael  Heldingus,  to  compofe  the 
famous  Interim,  which  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world. 
He  died  at  Berlin  in  1 566. 

AGRIMONOIDES,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  the 
agrimonia. 

AGRIGNAN,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Ladrones,  about 
40  miles  in  compafs.  Long.  146.  o.  E.  Lat.  19.  40.  N. 

AGRIPPA  (Herod),  fon  of  Arillobulus,  by  Berenice,  and 
the  grandfon  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  caft  into  prifon  by 
Tiberius  for  withing  Caius  emperor,  who  gave  him  a  chain  of 
gold  equal  in  weight  to  thofe  which  he  had  worn  in  prifon, 
and  afterwards  made  him  king  of  Judea.  He  put  St.  James 
to  death,  imprifoned  St.  Peter,  and,  tor  allowing  the  deifying 
Ihouts  of  the  people,  was  eaten  up  with  worms. 

Agkippa  II.  Ion  of  the  preceding  Herod,  was  made  king 
of  Chalcide ;  but  three  or  four  years  after,  he  Was  deprived  of 
that  kingdom  by  Claudius,  who  gave  him  in  the  place  of  it 
other  provinces.  In  the  war  Vefpafian  carried  on  againft  the 
Jews,  Herod  lent  him  a  fuccour  of  2000  men ;  by  which  it 
appears,  that,  though  a  Jew  by  religion,  he  was  yet  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Romans,  whofe  afliftance  indeed  he  wanted,  to 
fee u re  the  peace  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  lived  to  the  third 
year  of  Trajan,  and  died  at  Rome  A.  C.  100.  He  was  the 
ieventh  and  laft  king  of  the  family  of  Herod  the  Great  It 
was  before  him  and  Berenice  his  filler,  that  St.  Paul  pleaded 
his  caufe-  at  Caefarea. 
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Ageippa  (Marcus  Vifpanius),  fon-in-law  to  Auguftus,  -of 
mean  birth,  but  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  genera's  among 
the  Romans.  Auguftus’s  victory  over  Pompey  and  Mark  An¬ 
thony  was  owing  to  his  count'd  :  he  adorned  the  city  with  the 
pantheon,  baths,  aqueducts,  &c. 

Agr-ippa  (Cornelius),  born  at  Cologne  in  i486,  a  man  of 
coniiderable  learning,  and,  by  common  report,  a  great  magi¬ 
cian  ;  for  the  monks  at  that  time  fufpedted  every  thing  of  he- 
refy  or  forcery  which  they  did  no:  underhand.  He  compofed 
his  Trcali/c  of  the  Excellence  of  Women,  to  in  (in  u.ate  himfelf 
into  the  favour  of  Margaret  of  Auftria,  governefs  of  the  Low- 
counlries.  Pie  accepted  of  the  charge  of  hiftoriographer  to 
.the  emperor,  which  that  princefs  gave  him.  The  treatife  of 
the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences,  which  he  published  in  1530,  enraged 
his  enemies  extremely;  as  did  that  of  Occult  Ph'dojbphy,  which 
he  printed  foon  after  at  Antwerp.  He  was  imprifoned  in 
France  for  fometbing  he  had  written  againtl  Francis  I.’s  mo¬ 
ther;  but  was  enlarged,  and  went  to  Grenoble,  where  he  died 
in  1  534.  His  works  are  printed  in  two  volumes  o«5tavo. 

AGRIPPINA,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  filler  of  Caligula, 
and  mother  of  Nero  ;  a  woman  of  wit,  but  exceffivciy  lewd  : 
the  was  thrice  married  ;  the  lall  time  to  Claudius,  her  own 
uncle,  whom  (he  poiloned  to  make  way  for  Nero,  her  ion. 
Nero  afterward  caufed  her  to  be-. murdered  in  her  chamber, 
when  flie  bid  the  executioner  llab  her  firth  in  the  belly,  that 
had  brought  forth  fuch  a  monller. 

Agrippina  colonia  ubiouum  (Pliny,  Suetonius),  now 
Cologne:  lb  called  from  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germani¬ 
cus,  and  mother  of  Nero,  who  had  a  colony  lent  thither  at  her 
requeft  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  to  honour  the  place  of  her 
birth.  See  Cologne. 

AGUA  DE  PAG,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Michael,  one 
of  the  Azores.  Long.  25.  40.  W,  Lat.  38.  o.  N. 

AGUAS  BELLAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftramadura. 
Long.  8.  5.  W.  Lat.  39.  40.  N. 

AGUE  ( Encycl ,).  That  article  Ihould  have  referred  to  In¬ 
termittent  Fever,  under  Medicine. 

AGUILA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  in  Africa,  feated 
on  the  river  Aguila. 

AGUILONIUS  (Francis),  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Bruffels  :  he 
was  redlor  of  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Antwerp,  and  eminent  for 
his  {kill  in  mathematics.  He  was  the  firft  who  introduced 
that  fcience  among  the  Jefuits  in  the  Low-countries  :  he  wrote 
a  book  of  Optics,  and  was  employed  in  finishing  his  Catoptrics 
.and  Dioptrics,  when  death  prevented  him  in  1617. 

AGUIRRA  (Jofeph  Saenz  de),  a  Benedidline,  and  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  of  the  1  /th  century,  was  born  March 
24,  1630.  He  was  cenfor  and  fecretary  of  the  fupreme  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Inquifition  in  Spain,  and  interpreter  of  the  lcriptures 
in  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca.  He  printed  three  volumes  in 
folio  upon  Philofophy,  a  Commentary  upon  Arifiotle’s  ten  books 
of  Ethics,  and  other  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome,  Auguft  1 9, 
1699. 

AGURANDE,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
oflndre,  and  late  province  of  Berry.  Long.  2.  10.E.  Lat. 
47.  20.  N. 

AGURIUM,  or  Agyrium  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Sicily 
in  the  Val  di  Demona,  near  the  river  Semetus.  The  people 
were  called  Populus  Agyrinenjis,  by  Cicero;  Agyrinus,  by 
Pliny.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  he  him¬ 
felf  teftifies  ;  but  he  calls  it  Atgyrium,  as  it  is  now  called  S. 
Philippo  d'Argirone,  which  modem  name  feems  to  confirm 
that  Argyrium  is  the  true  reading. 

AHAB,  fon  of  Omri  king  of  Ifrael,  fucceeded  his  father, 
A.M.  3086,  and  furpafled  all  his  predec«flfors  in  impiety  and 
vvickednefs. 

AHALOTH.  See  Xylo-aloes. 


AI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  Judea,  to  the  north  of  Jericho, 
called  Ana  by  Jofephus,  and  the  inhabitants  Air.atcc. 

A ICH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Par.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Swedes  in  1634,  and  afterward  reduced  to  afl.es.  Long. 
11.  20.  E.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

AJALON  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Daft,  one 
of  the  Levitical.  Another  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  whole 
valley  Jofhua  commanded  the  moon  to  (land  Hill,  being  then  in 
her  decreafe,  and  confequently  to  be  i'een  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  fun. 

AJAX,  the  fon  of  Oilcus,  was  one  of  the  principal  generals 
that  went  to  the  fiege  of  Troy :  he  ravilhed  CaiTandra,  the 
daughter  of  Priam,  even  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where  (he 
thought  to  have  found  (anTunry.  It  is  faid  lie  made  a  ferpent, 
of  fifteen  feet  long,  fo  familiar  with  him,  that  it  ate  at  his  ta¬ 
ble,  and  followed  him  like  a  dog.'  The  Locrians  had  a  Angu¬ 
lar  veneration  for  his  memory. 

Ajax,  the  lbn  of  Telamon,  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  moR 
Valiant  general  among  the  Greeks  at  the  liege  of  Troy:  he 
commanded  the  troops  of  Salamis,  and  performed  many  great 
actions,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  Iliad,  in  DiVtijs 
Cretcnj/s,  and  in  the  23d  book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes.  He 
was  fo  enraged,  that  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  adjudged  to 
Ulyfles,  that  he  immediately  became  mad.  The  Greeks  paid 
great  honours  to  him  after  his  death,  and  eredlcd  a  magnificent 
monument  to  his  memory  upon  the  promontory  of  Rheteum. 

AlCLISTAT  ( Enajcl .).  Tnis  town  is  remarkable  for  a  curious 
piece  of  workmanfhip,  called  the  Sun  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
which  is  in  the  church  :  it  is  of  mafiy  gold,  of  great  weight, 
and  is  enriched  with  350  diamonds,  1400  pearls,  230  rubies, 
and  other  precious  ftones.  This  place  is  moderately  large,  and 
feated  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Altmul,  io  miles  N.  of  New¬ 
burgh,  and  37  S.  of  Neuremberg.  The  billiopric  is  45  miles 
in  length,  and  17  in  breadth  ;  and  the  bifhop  is  chancellor  of 
the  church  of  Mayence  or  Mentz. 

AIDAN,  a  famous  Scottlfli  bifhop  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy 
Ifiand,  in  the  7th  century,  was  employed  by  Ofwald  king  of 
Northumberland  in  the  converfion  of  the  Englifli,  in  which  he 
was  very  fuccefsful.  He  died  in  651. 

AIELLO,  a  fmall  town  in  Abruzzo  Ulteriore,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  belonging  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Modena. 
Long.  15.  20.  E..  Lat.  41.40.  N. 

AIGLE  ( Encycl ).  Through  the  Aigle  and  Bex  lies  the 
great  road  from  Valais  into  Italy.  When  you  pafs  by  Ville- 
neuve,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  you  enter 
into  a  deep  valley  three  miles  wide,  bordered  on  one  fide  with 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  on  the  other  with  thofe  of  Savoy, 
and  eroded  by  the  river  Rhone.  Six  miles  from  thence  you 
meet  with  Aigle,  a  large  town,  feated  in  a  wide  part  of  the 
valley,  where  there  are  vineyard-,  fields,  and  meadows.  The 
governor’s  cafile  is  on  an  eminence  that  overlooks  the  town, 
and  has  a  lofty  marble  tower  This  government  has  nine  large 
parilhes ;  and  is  divided  into  four  parts,  Aigle,  Bex,  Olon, 
and  Ormont.  This  lafi:  is  among  the  mountains,  and  joins  to 
Rougement.  It  is  a  double  valley,  abounding  in  pafture-lands. 
Ivorna,  in  the  diftrict  of  Aigle,  was  in  part  buried  by  the  fall 
of  a  mountain,  occafioned  by  an  earthquake  in  1 384. 

Aigle  [Encycl.),  a  fmall  town  in  France,  is  fituated  in  the 
department  of  Orne.  It  is  23  miles  from  D’Evereux,  and 
38  from  Rouen.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  ha3 
iix  gates,  three  fuburbs,  and  three  parilhes.  It  trades  in  corn, 
toys,  and  more  particularly  in  needles  and  pins.  E.  long.  1. 5. 
N.  lat.  48.  35. 

AIGNAN,  St.  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loire  and  Cher,  and  late  province  of  Blafois.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Cher, 
at  the  diftance  of  60  miles  from  Bourges, 
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AIGUE-PERSE,  a  final  1  town  of  France,  in  thedepart- 
tnent  of  Puy-de-Dome,  and  late  province  of  Auvergne.  It  is 
1 8  miles  N.  of  Clermont,  and  261  S.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  foun¬ 
tain,  once  regarded  as  a  prodigy,  its  cold  water  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  boiling.  But  the  chemifts  can  now  imitate  thele 
cold  fermentations  by  a  mixture  of  ferruginous  and  vitriolic 
particles.  The  water  of  this  fpring  is  laid  to  be  fatal  to  the 
animals  that  drink  it.  Long.  3.  20.  E.  Lat.  46.  6.  N. 

AILAH,  a  fmall  ancient  town  of  Arabia  Petrea,  on  the  E. 
fide  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  road  which  the  pilgrims  take 
from  Egypt  to  Mecca.  Long.  36.  40.  E.  Lat.  29.  10.  N. 

AILANA,  Ailath,  or  Aheloth,  anciently  a  town  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  fituated  near  the  Sinus  Elanites  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  was  alfo  called  Eluth,  and  Eloth  (Stephanus,  Strabo, 
Moles).  The  fame  with  Eluna. 

AILRED,  or  Ealred,  abbot  of  Revetby  in  Lincolnfhire,  in 
the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  He  was  born  in  1 109, 
of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  in  Scotland  with  Henry  the 
fon  of  King  David.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  became  a 
monk  of  the  Ciftertian  order,  in  the  monaftery  of  Revefby,  of 
which  he  afterwards  was  made  abbot.  He  died  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1166,  aged  57,  and  was  buried  in  his  monaftery. 
“  He  was  (fays  Leland)  in  great  efteem  during  his  life  ;  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  miracles  wrought  after  his  death  ;  and  admitted 
into  the  catalogue  of  faints.”  He  was  author  of  feveral  works; 
molt  of  which  were  publilhed  by  Gilbo  the  Jefuit,  at  Douay, 
1631  ;  part  of  them  may  be  alfo  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cif- 
tertknjis,  and  Bibliotheca  Patnnri.  His  principal  work  is  the 
Speculum  charitatis.  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  mention  feveral 
manuferipts  which  never  were  publifhed. 

AILSA,  a  great  infulated  rock,  to  the  fouth  of  the  ifle  of 
Arran,  in  Scotland.  Its  bafe  is  about  two  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  It  confifts  of  a  ftupendous  allemblage  of  precipitous 
cliffs,  riling  in  a  wild  feries,  forming  a  pyramidal  mountain, 
900  feet  high,  accelfible  only  on  the  north-eaft.  The  ruins  of 
a  chapel,  and  of  a  cattle,  are  Hill  feen  ;  and  within  30  yards  of 
the  latter,  is  a  fpring  of  frelh  water.  The  lower  parts  are  in¬ 
habited  by  goats  and  rabbits :  and  the  lofty  fummits  are  the 
refuge  of  innumerable  fea-fowl. 

AIME,  or  Axima,  a  fmall  town  in  Savoy,  on  the  river  Ifere. 

AIN,  a  department  of  France,  lately  the  province  of  Brelfe. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  river  which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jura,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  above  Lyons. 

AINSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  on  the  river  Ara. 

AINSWORTH  (Dr.  Henry),  an  eminent  nonconformift 
divine,  who,  about  the  year  1590,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among 
the  Brownills ;  which  drew  upon  him  fitch  troubles,  that  he 
■was  obliged  to  retire  to  Holland,  and  became  minifter  of  a 
church  at  Amfterdam.  His  {kill  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  "his  excellent  Annotations  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  Hill  highly  etleemed,  gained  him  great  reputation.  He 
alfo  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  defence  of  the  Brownifts,  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  works. 

Ainsworth  (Robert),  born  at  Woodyale  in  Lancafhire,  in 
1660,  was  matter  of  a  boarding-fehool  at  Bethnal-green,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Hackney,  and  to  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  After  acquiring  a  moderate  for¬ 
tune,  he  retired,  and  lived  privately  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1743.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
belt  Latin  and  Englifh  Dictionary  extant :  he  publifhed  it  in 
quarto,  1736  ;  and  in  1752,  the  fourth  edition,  under  the  care 
o  f  Doctor  Ward,  of  Gretham  College,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Younge,  was  enlarged  to  two  volumes  folio. 

AIRANI  ( Encyct .).  This  febl  are  otherwile  called  Airanijlcc  ; 
and  are  laid  to  have  taken  their  name  from  one  Airas ,  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  party,  in  the  reigns  of 
Valentinian  and  Gratian. 
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AIRAY  (Henry),  provoft  of  Queen’s  College  in  Oxford, 
was  born  in  Weftmoreland,  in  the  year  1560,  educated  in 
grammatical  learning  by  the  care  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  nfualiy 
called  the  Northern  Apoftle,  and  by  him  fent  to  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1  579.  Mr.  Airay  foon  removed 
from  St.  Edmund’s  Hall  to  Queen’s  College,  where  he  became 
a  folicitor.  In  1383  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree,  and  in 
1586  he  commenced  matter  of  arts  and  fellow.  About  this 
time  he  went  into  orders,  and  became  a  conftant  and  zealous 
preacher  in  the  univerfity,  particularly  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Eaft,  adjoining  to  Queen’s  College.  In  1594  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  and  four  years  after 
was  chofen  provoft  of  his  college.  In  1600  he  proceeded  in 
divinity,  and  fix  years  after  was  chofen  vice-chancellor.  He 
wrote  the  following  pieces,  which  were  publilhed  after  his 
death.  1.  Leblutes  upon  the  whole  Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Phillippians.  London,  1618,  4to.  2.  The  juft  and  neceffary 
Apology  touching  his  Suit  in  Law,  for  the  Rebtory  of  Charlton 
on  Otmore,  in  Oxfordfhire.  London,  1621,  8vo.  3.  A  Trea¬ 
dle  againft  bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jefus.  Airay  was  a  zealous 
Calvinift,  and  a  great  fupporter  of  thofe  of  his  party  who 
concur  in  giving  him  the  charabter  of  a  perfon  of  great  holi- 
nefs,  integrity,  learning,  gravity,  and  indefatigable  pains  in 
the  difeharge  of  his  minifterial  fun 61  ion.  He  died  in  Queen’s 
College  the  10th  of  Obtober,  1616,  aged  37. 

Airay  (Chriftopher),  vicar  of  Milford  in  Hampfhire,  was 
born  at  Clifton  in  Weftmoreland,  and  admitted  a  ftudent  in 
Queen’s  College,  in  Oxford,  in  Michaelmas  term,  1621  ; 
where,  having  palled  through  the  fervile  offices,  and  taken  the 
degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  Soon  after, 
agreeably  to  the  ftatutes  of  that  houfe,  he  went  into  holy  or¬ 
ders,  and,  in  1642,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity. 
He  wrote  a  Colleblion  of  the  Rules  of  Logic,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
ftudents  in  the  univerfity. 

AIRE,  in  geography,  a  fea-port  town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
in  N.  lat.  53.  30.  and  W.  long.  4.  40.  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  frith  of 
Clyde.  Aire  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  and  very  ancient. 
About  a  mile  north  from  the  town,  there  is  a  lazar-houfe, 
commonly  called  the  King's  chapel,  which  King  Robert  de 
Bruce  fet  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  lepers. 

AIRESHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  the  capital  of  which  is 
the  town  of  Aire.  It  lies  eaftward  of  the  frith  of  Clyde. 

A1SNE,  a  department  of  France,  including  the  late  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Soiifonnois  and  Vcrmandois.  It  takes  its  name  from 
a  river,  which  runs  by  Soilfons,  and  falls  into  the  Oife,  near 
Compiegne. 

AIUS  LOCUTIUB,  the  name  of  a  deity  to  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  erebled  an  altar. — The  words  are  Latin,  and  fignify  “  a 
fpeaking  voice.” — The  following  accident  gave  occafion  to  the 
Romans  erebting  an  altar  to  the  Aius  Locutius.  OneM. 
Ceditius,  a  plebeian,  acquainted  the  tribunes,  that,  in  walking 
the  ftreets  by  night,  he  had  heard  a  voice  over  the  temple  of 
Vella,  giving  the  Romans  notice  that  the  Gauls  were  coming 
againft  them.  This  intimation  was  however  neglebted ;  but 
alter  the  truth  was  confirmed  by  the  event,  Camillus  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  voice  to  be  a  new  deity,  and  erebled  an  altar  to  it 
under  the  name  of  the  Aius  Locutius. 

AIX  ( Encycl .),  is  now  the  metropolitan  fee  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  a  well-built  city  5  and 
mod  like  Paris  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  for  the 
largenefs  of  the  buildings,  as  in  refpebl  of  the  politenefs  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  einbelliihed  with  abundance  of  fine  foun¬ 
tains,  and  feveral  beautiful  fquares.  The  Preacher’s  l'quare  is 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill;  it  is  about  160  yards  in  length,  and  is 
furrounded  with  trees,  and  houic?,  built  with  Hone,  three  (lo¬ 
ries  high.  The  town-hall  is  at  one  end  of  the  city,  and  is  dif- 
3  O 
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tributed  into  feveral  fine  apartments  :  the  two  1 6 weft  are  taken 
up  by  the  board  of  accounts,  and  by  the  fenefchal  ;  that  above 
was  formerly  deftgned  for  the  feffions  of  parliament.  The  hotel 
of  the  city  is  a  handfome  building,  but  hid  by  the  houfes  of 
the  narrow  ftreet  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  cathedral  church 
is  a  Gothic  ftrufture.  The  church  of  the  fathers  of  the  Ora¬ 
tory  is  a  handfome  building  3  and  not  far  from  thence  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Blue  Penitents,  which  is  full  of  paintings.  The 
convent  of  Preachers  is  very  fine ;  in  their  church  was  a  filver 
ltatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  almoft  as  big  as  the  life,  which,  no 
doubt,  the  revolutionifts  have  difpofed  of  in  another  manner. 
There  are  other  churches  and  buildings  which,  during  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  contained  a  great  number  of  rarities.  The  baths  with¬ 
out  the  city  have  good  buildings,  railed  at  a  valt  expence,  for 
the  accommodation  of  thofe  that  drink  the  waters.  E.  Long. 
5.  32.  N.  lat.  43.  32. 

AKENSIDE  (Dr.  Mark),  a  celebrated  phyfician  and  poet, 
bom  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne  in  1721  ;  where,  and  at  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leyden,  he  was  educated.  Pie  was 
afterward  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  degree  of  doftor  in 
phyfic  at  Cambridge ;  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  queen’s 
phyficians,  upon  the  eftablilhment  of  her  houfehold.  He  was 
poffefled  of  a  fine  luxuriant  fancy  5  which,  though  he  wrote 
many  pieces,  particularly  odes,  is  principally  difplayed  in  that 
admired  poem,  The  Pleafu res  of  Imagination;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  five  to  finifh  according  to  his  plan.  He  died 
©f  a  putrid  fever  in  1 77°. 

AKIBA,  a  famous  rabbin,  flourifhed  a  little  after  the  de- 
ftnnftion  of  Jerufalcm  by  Titus.  He  kept  the  flocks  of  a  rich 
citizen  of  Jerufalem  till  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  and  then  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  ftudy  in  the  academies  for  24  years;  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  greateft  matters  in  Ifrael,  he  having 
24,000  fcholars.  He  declared  for  the  impoftor  Barcochebas, 
whom  he  owned  for  the  Mefliah ;  and  not  only  anointed  him 
king,  but  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  his  matter  of  the 
horfe.  The  troops  which  the  Emperor  Hadrian  fent  again!! 
the  Jews,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  this  falfe  Mefliah,  had 
committed  horrid  maffacres,  exterminated  this  faction.  Aki- 
ba  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty.  He  lived 
120  years;  and  was  buried  with  his  wife  in  a  cave  upon  a 
mountain  not  far  from  Tiberias,  and  his  24,000  fcholars  were 
buried  round  about  him  upon  the  fame  mountain.  It  is  ima¬ 
gined  he  invented  a  luppofititious  work  under  the  name  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham. 

ALADULIA  (. Encycl .),  is  fituated  in  that  part  of  Turkey 
called  Natolia,  between  the  mountains  of  Antitau'rus,  which 
feparate  it  from  Amafia  on  the  north,  and  from  Carimania  on 
the  weft.  It  has  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the 
Euphrates,  or  Frat,  on  the  eaft,  which  divides  it  from  Diarbe- 
ker.  It  comprehends  the  Letter  Armenia  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  eaft  part  of  Cilicia.  Formerly  it  had  kings  of  its  own  ; 
but  the  head  of  the  laft  king  was  cut  off  by  Selim  I.  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  who  had  conquered  the  country.  It  is  now  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  :  the  north,  comprehended  between  Tau¬ 
rus,  Antitaurus,  and  the  Euphrates,  is  a  beglerbeglic,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Marafh,  the  capital  town  ;  and  the  fouth, 
feated  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  unit¬ 
ed  to  the  beglerbeglic  of  Aleppo.  The  country  is  rough,  rag¬ 
ged,  and  mountainous  ;  yet  there  are  good  paitures,  and  plenty 
of  horfes  and  camels.  The  people  are  hardy  and  thievifh. 
The  capital  is  Malattigah. 

ALAGOA,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the 
Azores. 

ALAIN  (Chartier),  fecretary  to  Charles  VII.  king  of 
France,  born  in  the  year  1386.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
works  in  profe  <and  verfe  ;  but  his  moft  famous  performance 
was  his  Chronicle  of  King  Charles  VII.  Bernard  de  Girard, 


in  his  preface  to  t!u#Iiftory  of  France,  ftylcs  film  "  an  excel¬ 
lent  hiftorian,  who  has  given  an  account  of  all  the  affairs,  par¬ 
ticulars,  ceremonies,  fpeeches,  anlwers,  and  circumftances,  at 
which  he  was  prefent  himfelf,  or  had  information  of.’;  Giles 
Coroxet  tells  us,  that  Margaret,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin,  palling  once  through  a  hall 
where  Alain  lay  afleep,  flie  flopped  and  kiffed  him  before  all 
the  company  who  attended  :  fome  of  them  telling  her,  that  it 
was  ftrange  ffie  fhould  kifs'a  man  who  had  fo  few  charms  in 
his  perfon,  the  replied,  “  I  did  not  kits  the  man,  but  the  mouth 
from  whence  proceed  fo  many  excellent  fayings,  fo  many  wife 
difcourfes,  and  fo  many  elegant  expreffions.”  Mr.  Fontenelle, 
among  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  has  one  upon  this  incident, 
between  the  Princefs  Margaret  and  Plato.  Mr.  Pafquier  com¬ 
pares  Alain  to  Seneca,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
beautiful  fentences  interfperfed  throughout  his  writings. 

A  LAIS,  a  town  of  France,  is  fituated  in  the  department  of 
Gard,  and  late  province  of  Languedoc,  on  the  river  Gardon, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes.  The  Jefuits  had  a  college  in  this 
place ;  and  a  fort  was  built  here  in  1689. 

ALALCOMENIUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  Bceotian 
name  of  the  month,  called,  by  the  Athenians,  Mxmacierion. 

ALAMANNI  (Lewis),  was  born  at  Florence,  of  a  noble 
family,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1495,  He  was  obliged  to  fly 
his  country  for  a  confpiracy  againft  Julius  de  Medici,  who  was 
foon  after  chofen  pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  voluntary  baniffiment,  he  went  into  France;  where 
Francis  I.  from  a  love  to  his  genius  and  merit,  became  his  pa¬ 
tron.  This  prince  employed  him  in  feveral  important  affairs, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael. 
About  the  year  1540,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  In- 
flammati,  an  academy  newly  ereCted  at  Padua,  chiefly  by  Da¬ 
niel  Barbara  and  {Jgolin  Martelli.  After  the  death  of  Francis, 
Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  who  fucceeded  him  in  1537,  ffiewed 
no  lefs  favour  to  Alamanni ;  and  in  the  year  1 551  lent  him  as 
his  ambaffador  to  Genoa  :  this  was  his  laft  journey  to  Italy  ; 
and  being  returned  to  France,  he  died  at  Amboile  on  the  1 8th 
of  April,  1556.  being  in  the  61ft  year  of  his  age.  He  left 
many  beautiful  poems,  and  other  valuable  performances,  in 
the  Italian  language.  We  have  alfo  ffime  notes  of  his  upon 
Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyffey  ;  thofe  upon  the  Iliad  were  printed 
in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Homer  ifl  1689,  and  Joffiua 
Barnes  has  alfo  inferted  them  in  his  fine  edition  of  Homer,  in 
17 1 1. 

ALAMOS  (Balthafar),  a  Spaniffi  writer,  born  at  Medina 
del  Campo  in  Caftile.  After  having  ftudied  the  law  at  Sala¬ 
manca,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Anthony  Perez,  fecretary 
of  ftate  under  Philip  II.  He  was  in  high  efteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  with  his  matter,  upon  which  account  he  was  imprifoned. 
after  the  difgrace  of  this  minifter ;  he  was  kept  in  confinement 
eleven  years,  when  Philip  III.  coming  to  the  throne,  fet  him  at 
liberty,  according  to  the  orders  given  by  his  father  in  his  will. 
Alamos  continued  in  a  private  capacity,  till  the  Duke  of  Oli¬ 
varez,  the  favourite  of  Philip  IV.  called  him  to  public  employ¬ 
ments.  He  was  appointed  advocate -general  in  the  court  of 
criminal  caufes,  and  in  the  council  of  war.  He  was  afterwards- 
chofen  counlellor  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  anGl  then  of 
the  council  of  the  king’s  patrimony,  and  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  James.  He  was  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  judgment, 
but  his  pen  vJas  fuperior  to  his  tongue.  He  died  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  Spaniffi  tranllation  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  aphorifms  which  he  added  in  the  margin,  gained  him 
great  reputation  :  the  aphorifms,  however,  have  been  cenfured 
by  fome  authors,  particularly  by  Mr.  Amelot,  who  fays,  “  that 
they  are  quite  different  from  what  one  would  expect ;  that  in- 
ftead  of  being  more  concife  and  fententious  than  the  text,  the 
words  of  the  text  are  always  more  fo  than  the  aphoriftq.’* 
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This  work  was  publiffied  at  Madrid  In  16  r 4,  and  was  to  have 
been  followed,  as  mentioned  in  the  king’s  privilege,  with  a 
Commentary,  which,  however,  has  never  yet  appeared.  The 
author  compofed  the  whole  during  his  irnpriJonmcnt.  He  left 
fevcral  other  works,  but  they  were  never  printed. 

ALAN  (Cardinal  William),  was  born  at  R offal  in  Lanca- 
fhire,  in  the  year  1532.  He  went  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  and  in  1550  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  College.  In  1 336, 
being  then  only  twenty-four  years  old,  he  was  ehofen  princi¬ 
pal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  one  of  the  proctors  of  the  univer- 
lity.  In  155B  he  was  made  canon  of  York  ;  but,  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  left  England,  and  fet¬ 
tled  at  Louvain  in  an  Englifh  college,  of  which  he  became  the 
chief  fupport.  In  1565  he  vifited  his  native  country  ;  but,  on 
account  of  his  extreme  activity  in  the  propagation  of  the  Ro¬ 
man-catholic  religion,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom  in 
1568.  He  went  firft  to  Mechlin,  and  then  to  Douay,  where 
he  was  made  doblor  of  divinity.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
canon  of  Cambray,  and  then  canon  of  Rheims.  He  was  cre¬ 
ated  cardinal  on  the  28th  of  July,  >587,  by  the  title  of  St. 
Martin  m  Montibus ;  and  obtained  from  the  King  of  Spain  a 
rich  abbey  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  the 
bithopric  of  Mechlin.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  inftigation  of  this  priett,  that  Philip  II.  attempted  to 
invade  England.  Lie  died  on  the  20th  of  October,  1594, 
aged  fixty-three ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Englifh  college  at 
Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  an  ele¬ 
gant  writer.  He  wrote  many  books  in  defence  of  the  Romilli 
religion.  The  moft:  remarkable  are,  1.  A  Defence  of  the 
Twelve  Martyrs  in  one.  Year.  Tho.  Alfield  was  hanged  for 
bringing,  and  publithing,  this  and  other  of  Alan’s  works,  into 
England,  in  the  year  1584.  2.  A  Declaration  of  the  Sentence 

of  Sextus  V.  &c.  A  work  intended  to  explain  the  Pope’s  bull 
for  the  excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  exhort 
the  people  of  England  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Many  thouiand  copies  of  this  book,  printed  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  were  put  on  board  the  Armada ;  but  the  enterprife  fail¬ 
ing,  they  were  afterwards  deftroyed.  3.  Of  the  Worjhip  due 
to  Saints  and  their  Relidls,  1  583.  This  treatife  was  anfwered 
by  Lord  Burleigh,  and  is  effeemed  the  moft  elegant  of  the  car¬ 
dinal’s  writings.  ' 

Alan  (of  Lynn),  a  famous  divine  in  the  13th  century,  was 
born  at  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  educated  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge;  where  he  applied  himfelf  diligently 
to  the  Itudy  of  philofophy  and  divinity,  and,  having  taken  the 
degree  of  doftor,  became  an  eminent  preacher.  Bale,  who 
gives  Alan  an  advantageous  character,  yet  blames  him  for  ufing 
allegorical  and  moral  expofitions  of  lcripture.  But  he  is  par¬ 
ticularly  famous  for  the  great  pains  he  took  in  making  in¬ 
dexes  to  moft  of  the  books  he  read.  Alan  flourithed  about 
the  year  1420,  and  wrote  feveral  pieces,  particularly,  1.  Of 
the  different  Senfes  of  Scripture.  2.  The  Morality  of  the 
Scriptures.  3.  Remarkable  Difcourfes.  4.  A  Method  of  in- 
trepreting  Scripture.  5.  Lettures  on  Divinity.  6.  Explica¬ 
tions  of  Ariftotle.  At  length  he  became  a  Carmelite,  in  the 
town  of  his  nativity,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  his 
order, 

ALAND,  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  LL.  D.  R.  S.  S.  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  puifne  judge  of  both  benches  to  King  George  the 
Firft,  and  a  peer  of  England  in  the  fubfequent  reign ;  was 
born  7th  March;  1670;  fecond  fon  to  Edmund  Fortefcue,  of 
London,  efq. 

This  judge  was  defeended  from  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  lord 
chief-juftice,  and  lord  high-chancellor  of  England,  under  King 
H*  nry  the  Sixth.  Sir  John  Fortefcue  Aland  added  his  latter 
name  of  Aland  in  compliment  to  his  lady,  who  was  the  eldcft 
daughter  to  Henry  Aland,  efq.  of  Waterford  in  Ireland. 


Sir  John  Fortefcue  Aland,  when  at  Oxford,  greatly  improv¬ 
ed  his  natural  endowments,  and  dcfervedly  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  general  foldier;  and  3s  he  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
felfion  of  the  law,  upon  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  was  ehofen  reader  in 
the  year  1716,  as  appears  by  a  fubfeription  to  his  arms 
(,c  azure,  a  bend  engrailed  argent,  cottiies  or;”  creft  <c  a 
plain  fhield  argent fupporters  “  two  greyhounds  argent, 
collar  and  lined  gules motto  “  Forte  f attain  Joins  durum ”)  ; 
they  are  in  the  parliament  chamber  of  that  fociety,  and  in 
Guillim’s  Heraldry;  in  allufion  to  the  connection  between  the* 
family  name  “  Fortefcue,”  and  the  firft  two  words  of  the 
motto  “  Forte  fentum.”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  hath  ltyled  our 
judge’s  anceftor,  the  buheark  of  the  law.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  about  the  happy  sera  of  the  glorious  Revolution ;  in  which 
fituation  he  fhone  with  meridian  luftre. 

In  the  year  1 7  ?4,  our  barrifter  was  appointed  folicitor-gene- 
ral  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  George  the  Second,  and  in  1716  was  conftituted  folici- 
tor-general  to  the  king,  in  the  room  of  Nicholas  Lechmere, 
refigned  ;  which  arduous  and  important  office  he  executed  fo 
much  to  the  fatisfabtion  of  his  majefty,  that  he  was  foon  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer;  and  on  15th 
May,  1718,  was  conftituted  one  of  thejuftices  of  the  court  of 
King’s  Bench,  in  the  place  of  Sir  John  Pratt.  After  the  ac¬ 
ceffion  of  his  late  majefty  King  George  the  Second,  all  the 
judges  had  new  patents,  except  Mr.  Juftice  Fortefcue  Aland, 
whole  commiffion  was  fuperfeded ;  and  the  reafon  generally 
affigned  was,  his  opinion  on  the  following  grand  question,  viz- 
“  Whether  the  education  and  care  of  his  majefty’s  (King 
George  the  Firft)  grand-children,  in  England,  and  of  Prince 
Frederic  (late  father  to  King  George  the  Third),  eldeft  fon  of 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  (late  grand-father  to- 
King  George  the  Third),  when  his  majefty  fhouid  think  fit  to 
caufe  him  to  come  into  England,  and  the  orderingthe  places 
of  abode,  and  appointing  their  governors,  and  governeffes,  and 
other  inftrublors,  and  attendants,  and  lervants,  and  the  care 
and  approbation  of  their  marriages,  when  grown  up,  belonged 
of  right  to  his  majefty,  as  king  of  the  realm  or  not  ?” 

Ten  judges,  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Fortefcue  Aland, 
were  of  opinion  that  their  education  and  the  approbation  of' 
their  marriages  did  belong  to  his  majefty.  Rut  we  very  much 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  faid  general  aflertion  of  thecaufe 
for  removing  Sir  John  Fortefcue  Aland,  becaufe  a  king  of  the 
difpofition  of  George  the  Second  would,  on  the  contrary,  revere 
a  judge  of  fuch  Roman  fortitude,  and  bleffed  with  all  the  car¬ 
dinal  virtues  of  his  office,  courage,  integrity,  and  abilities  ;  and 
who  gave  fo  convincing  a  proof  of  his  being  pofleffedof  every 
qualification  requifite  for  forming  the  complete  character  of  3. 
judge.  But  be  our  arguments  well  founded  or  not,  and  whe¬ 
ther  his  late  majefty  did  a£l  from  the  nnjuft  motive  above  fug- 
gefted,  he  foon  fatisfied  mankind  and  the  judge,  that  all  re- 
fentment  had  fubfided,  and  that  he  was  refolved  to  pay  to  our 
judge  the  tribute  due  to  his  merit  ;  for,  upon  the  death  of 
Spencer  Cowper  (which  happened  the  very  next  year  after  Sir 
John  Fortefcue  Aland’s  removal),  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to 
conftitute  him  one  of  the  juftices  of  his  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  viz.  27th  January,  1728,  Hilary  Term,  2  George  II. ; 
and  what  is  rather  a  Angular  circumftancc,  he  fucceeded 
Spencer  Cowper,  who  fucceeded  our  judge,  on  being  fuper¬ 
feded  in  manner  and  for  the  caufe  above. mentioned. 

Sir  John  Fortefcue  Aland  continued  on.  the  bench  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  from  Michaelmas  vacation,  2  George 
II.  1728,  until  Trinity  Term,  19  and  20,  A.  D  1746,  when 
he  refigned  the  fame,  having  fat  in  thefuperior  courts  of  Weft- 
minfter  for  the  long  period  of  thirty  years,  and  eighteen  of 
them  in  the  court  alluded  to.  In  honour  to  the  judicial  inte* 
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grity  and  abilities  of  Sir  John,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  create 
him  a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  John  lord  For- 
tefcue  Aland,  baron  Fortefcue  of  Credan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  privy  feal,  dated  at  Kenfington,  26th  June,  1746, 
19  George  II.  and  by  patent  dated  at  Dublin,  15th  Auguft, 
fame  year. 

Sir  John  left  behind  him  the  following  juridical  writings  : 
1.  The  Difference  between  an  Abfolute  and  Limited  Monar¬ 
chy,  as  it  more  particularly  regards  the  Engliffi  Conftitution. 
■2.  Reports  of  ieledt  Cafes  in  all  the  Courts  of  Weflminfter 
Hall ,  tempore  William  the  Third  and  Queen  Anne;  alfo  the 
Opinion  of  all  the  Judges  of  England,  relating  to  the  greateff 
Prerogatives  of  a  Queen  Confort. 

ALANORARIUS,  in  our  old  cuftotns,  was  a  keeper  of 
fpaniels,  fetting-dogs,  &c.  for  the  ufe  of  fportfmen.  The 
word  is  derived  from  alun,  a  gothic  term  for  a  greyhound. 

ALAQUECA,  a  done  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in 
fmall  gloffy  fragments,  faiJ  to  Hop  haemorrhages  by  external 
application. 

ALARAF  { Encyd .),  gives  the  denomination  to  the  feventh 
chapter  of  the  Alcoran,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  this  wall. 
Mahomet  feems  to  have  copied  his  al  araf,  either  from  the 
great  gulf  of  reparation  mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament,  or 
from  the  Jewilh  writers,  who  alfofpeak  of  a  thin  wall  dividing 
Leaven  from  hell.  Mahometan  writers  differ  extremely  as  to 
the  perfons  who  are  to  be  found  on  al  araf.  Some  take  it  for 
a  fort  of  limbus  for  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  &c.  others  place 
here  fuch  whofe  good  and  evil  works  fo  exaftly  balance  each 
other,  that  they  deierve  neither  reward  nor  punifhment.  Others 
imagine  this  intermediate  fpace  to  be  pofleffed  by  thofe  who, 
going  to  war  without  their  parents’  leave,  and  buffering  martyr¬ 
dom  there,  are  excluded  paradife  for  their  clifobedience,  yet 
efcape  hell  becaufe  they  are  martyrs. 

ALASCANI  ( Encyd. ),  a  feet  of  Antilutherans,  are  faidto 
have  taken  the  name  from  one  Joannes  a  Lafco,  a  Polifli  ba¬ 
ron,  fuperintendant  of  the  church  of  that  country,  in  England. 
See  the  next  article. 

ALASCO  (John),  a  Polifh  nobleman  of  the  t 6th  century, 
who,  imbibing  the  reformed  opinions,  was  expelled  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  became  preacher  to  a  Proteftant  congregation  at 
Embden  ;  but  forefeeing  perfecution  there,  came  to  England 
about  the  year  1551,  while  the  reformation  was  carrying  on 
under  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  publication  of  the  Interim 
driving  the  Proteftants  to  fuch  places  as  afforded  them  tolera¬ 
tion,  380  were  naturalized  here,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  in¬ 
corporation,  by  which  they  were  ere£ted  into  an  ecclefiaftical 
effablifhment,  independent  on  the  church  of  England.  The 
Auguftine  friars’  church  v/as  granted  them,  with  the  revenues, 
for  the  maintainance  of  Alalco  as  fuperintendant,  with  four 
affllant  minifters,  who  were  to  be  approved  by  the  king  :  and 
this  congregation  lived  undifturbed  until  the  acceffion  of  Queen 
Mary,  when  they  were  all  lent  away.  They  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  permitted  to  fettleat  Embden ;  and  Alalco  at  laft, 
after  an  ablence  of  twenty  years,  by  the  favour  of  Sigifmund 
returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  died  in  1 560.  Alafco 
was  much  efteemed  by  Erafmus,  and  the  hiltorians  of  his  time 
fpeak  greatly  in  his  praife  :  we  have  of  his  writing  De  Cana 
Domini  liber ;  Epiftola  continens  fummam  Controverjice  de  Cana 
Domini,  Src.  He  had  fome  particular  tenets ;  and  his  followers 
are  called  Alafcaui  in  church  hiftory.  See  the  preceding  ar¬ 
ticle. 

ALATED  animals,  fuch  as  are  furnifhed  with  wings. 

Alated  Leaves,  in  botany,  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  leveral 
pinnated  ones.  See  Pinnated. 

ALATERNOIDES,  in  botany,  a  lynonime  of  a  fpecies  of 
the  myrica.  See  Mykica. 

ALATRI,  a  town  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  on  a  hill,  with 


a  bilhop’s  fee;  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Rome.  Long.  13.  8.  E. 
Lat.  41.  30.  N. 

ALATYR,  a  town  of  Ruff  a,  in  Alia,  on  the  river  Suru,  in 
the  government  of  Kafan,  and  40  miles  E.  of  Kafan. 

ALBA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Montferrat.  with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 
It  was  ceded  in  1631  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Tanaro,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Turin.  Long.  8.  5.  E. 
Lat.  44.  46.  N. 

Alba  lane,  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Marfi  in  Italy,  lituated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  Fill  retaining  its  name. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Albani,  and  Albenfes. 

Alba  helviorum,  or  Albaugvjla,  in  ancient  geography 
(Pliny,  Ptolemy)  ;  afterwards  called  Vivarium,  now  Viviens , 
in  the  fouth-ea.ft  of  Languedoc,  on  the  Rhone.  In  the  lower 
age  the  inhabitants  were  called  Albenfes,  and  their  city,  Cimlas 
Albenfium,  in  the  Notitia  Galliae.  E.  long.  4.  45.  Lat.  44.  50. 

Alba  julia  (anc.  geog.),  now  Weijjenburg  a  town  of 
Tranfylvania,  on  the  river  Marifnis,  or  Merifch,  to  the  weft  of 
Hermanftat,  fuppofed  to  be  called  A/ba  Julia,  after  Julia  Dom¬ 
na,  the  mother  of  Caracalla.  There  are,  however,  feveral  in- 
feriptions  found  at  or  near  Weiffenburg,  which  bear  Col. 
Atul.  that  is  Colonia  Apxdenjis,  without  the  lealt  mention  of 
Alba  Jvlia,  though  inferibed  after  Caracalla’s  time.  Add, 
that  Ulpian,  reciting  the  colonies  of  Dacia,  calls  this  colony 
Apxdenjis,  and  neither  Alba  nor  Julia.  Whence  there  is  a  fuf- 
picion,  that  Alba  Julia  is  a  corruption  of  Apulum.  It  was 
alfo  called  Apulum  Augujhim.  E.  long.  25.  o.  Lat.  46.  46. 

Alba  longa  (anc.  geog.),  a  colony  from  Lavinium,  in  La- 
tium,  eftablifhed  by  Afcanius,  the  fon  of  ./Eneas,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mons  Albanus  :  called  Alba,  from  a  white  low  found 
by  iEneas,  which  farrowed  30  white  pigs  on  that  (pot ;  which 
circumftance  was  interpreted  to  portend  the  buikling  of  a  city 
there  in  30  years  after  (Propertius).  The  epithet  Longa  was 
added  on  account  of  its  length.  It  was  the  royal  refidence, 
till  the  building  of  Rome,  as  was  foretold  byAnchifes  (Virgil); 
was  deftroyed  by  Tullus  Hofrilius,  all  but  the  fane  or  temple  j 
and  the  inhabitants  were  tranfplanted  to  Rome  (Strabo). 

Alba  pompeta  (anc.  geog.),  on  the  river  Ceba,  now  Cera, 
in  Liguria,  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Pertinax ;  a  colony 
either  eftablifhed  at  firft  by  Pompey,  or  re-eftablifhed  by  him 
after  having  been  before  fettled  by  Scipio.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Alpenfes  Pompeiani.  At  this  day  the  town  is  Am¬ 
ply  called  Alba,  without  any  epithet. 

ALBANA  (anc.  geog.),  a  fea-port  town  of  Albania,  on  the 
Calpian  fea,  between  the  rivers  Callus  and  Albanus,  now  called 
Bachu,  or  Baehj,  giving  name  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  viz.  Mar  de 
Bahu.  E.  long.  49.  o.  Lat.  40.  o. 

A.LBAHURIM,  fi'gura  Jexdecim  laterum,  a  figure  of  great 
importance  according  to  aftrological  phyficians,  who  built  their 
prognoftics  on  it. 

ALBANIA  ( Enci/cl .),  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  is 
bounded  by  Livadia  on  the  fouth,  by  Theffaly  and  Macedonia 
on  the  eaft,  and  on  the  north  by  Bofnia  and  Dalmatia.  The 
people  are  ftrong,  large,  courageous,  and  good  horfemen  ;  but 
are  faid  to  be  of  a  thievifh  difpofition  ;  the  grand-feignior  pro¬ 
cures  excellent  foldiers  from  hence,  particularly  cavalry,  known 
by  the  name  of  Arnolds.  Theie  are  feveral  large  towns  in 
this  province  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  alrnoft  all  Chriltians  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  defeended  from  the  ancient  Scythians. 
Formerly  it  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Their 
chief  manufa6ture  is  carpets.  The  principal  places  are  Du- 
razzo,  Velona,  Antivari,  Scutari,  Croya,  Aleffo,  Dibra,  Dol- 
cigno,  and  Albanapoli. 

Albania  ( Encycl .),  a  country  of  Alia,  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  Iberia ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Calpian  fea,  on  the  north 
by  mount  Caucafus,  on  the  l'outh  by  Armenia  and  the  river 
Cyrus,  now  Kur;  which,  fpringing  from  thy  Mojchian  moun- 
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tains  that  feparate  Colchis  from  Armenia,  and  watering  the 
country  of  Mohan,  receives  the  Aragus  and  Araxes,  and  falls 
into  the  Cafpian  fea  within  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fouthern 
borders  of  this  country. — The  whole  country  formerly  called 
Albania,  now  goes  under  the  names  of  Skirwan  and  Fuji  Geor-. 
gia,  and  is  extremely  fruitful  and  pleafant.  The  ancient  his¬ 
torians  take  notice  of  the  Albanian  men  being  tall,  ftrong  bo¬ 
died,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  of  a  very  graceful  appearance; 
far  excelling  all  other  nations  in  comelinefs,  as  well  as  fta- 
ture.  Modern  travellers  take  no  notice  of  the  appearance 
of  the  men ;  but  extol  the  beauty  of  the  women,  which 
teems  to  be  unnoticed  by  the  ancients.  The  Albanians  were 
anciently  an  independent  and  pretty  powerful  people  ;  but 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  their  king,  till  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  to  whom  the  king  of  Albania  is  faid  to  have 
prefented  a  dog  of  an  extraordinaryfiercenels  and  fize.— It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Albanians  were  ever  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  even  when  their  power  was  at  its  greateft  height; 
though,  when  they  ventured  to  engage  in  war  with  that 
powerful  empire,  they  were  always  defeated,  as  might  natu¬ 
rally  be  expedited. 

ALBANO  (Francefco),  a  celebrated  hiltory  and  landfcape 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1578,  who  Itudied  firft  in  the 
fchool  of  Dennis  Calvert  at  the  fame  time  with  Guido,  but 
placed  himfelf  afterward  under  the  direfition  of  the  Caracci, 
and  completed  his  ftudies  at  Rome.  For  the  moft  part  he 
painted  in  a  fmall  fize,  and  chofe  his  fubjefits  from  poetic  or 
fabulous  hiftory  :  he  was  fond  of  introducing  cupids,  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  afitions  and  attitudes.  It  has  been  objefiled  to  him, 
that  he  was  apt  to  preferve  too  great  a  fimilitude  in  his  fi¬ 
gures,  and  in  the  air  of  his  heads  ;  which  arofe  from  his  paint¬ 
ing  after  his  wife  and  children  as  models.  The  ftyle  of  his 
landfcape  is  very  agreeable,  as  his  fcenes  and  objects  were 
Itudied  from  nature.  In  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  palace  at  Tu¬ 
rin,  are  the  Four  Elements  painted  by  him,  which  are  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty,  and  well  preferved.  He  died  in  1660. 
He  had  a  brother  Giovanni  Battifta  Albano,  who  was  his 
difciple,  and  became  an  admirable  painter  in  his  ftyle :  he 
died  in  1668. 

ALBAN  (St.),  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  perfon  who 
fuffered  martyrdom  for  Chriftianity  in  Britain  ;  he  is  there¬ 
fore  ufually  ftyled  the  protomartyr  of  this  ifland.  He  was 
born  at  Verulam,  and  flouriflied  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  In  his  youth  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Amphibalus  a  monk  of  Caerleon,  and  ferved  feven 
years  as  a  foldier  under  the  emperor  Diocletian.  At  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  he  fettled  in  Verulam ;  and,  through  the  example 
and  inlirufitions  of  Amphibalus,  renounced  the  errors  of  pa- 
ganifm,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  became  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
Alban  fuff’ered  martyrdom  during  the  great  perfecution  under 
the  reign  of  Dioclefian ;  but  authors  ditfer  as  to  the  year 
when  it  happened  :  Bede  and  others  fix  it  in  286  ;  fome  refer 
it  to  the  year  296  ;  but  Ufferius  reckons  it  amongft  the  events 
of  30 3.  The  ftory  and  circnmftances  relating  to  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  according  to  Bede,  are  as  follows.  Being  yet  a  pagan 
(or  at  leaft  it  not  being  known  that  he  was  a  Chriftian),  he 
entertained  Amphibalus  in  his  houfe.  The  Roman  governor 
being  informed  thereof,  fent  a  party  of  fuldiers  to  apprehend 
Amphibalus ;  but  Alban,  putting  on  the  habit  of  his  gueft, 
prefented  himfelf  in  his  llead,  and  was  carried  before  that  ma- 
giftrate.  The  governor  having  afked  him  of  what  family  he 
was  ?  Alban  replied,  “  To  what  purpofe  do  you  enquire  of 
my  family  >  if  you  would  know  my  religion,  I  am  a  Chrif¬ 
tian.’  Then  being  afked  his  name,  he  anfwcred,  “  My 
name  is  Alban  ;  and  I  worfhip  the  only  tihie  and  living  God, 
who  created  all  things.”  The  magiftrate  replied,  if  you 
Vol.  X. 


would  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  eternal  life,  delay  not  to  facrl- 
fice  to  the  great  gods.”  Alban  anfwered,  “  The  facrifices- 
yott  offer  are  made  to  devils ;  neither  can  they  help  the  needy, 
or  grant  the  petitions  of  their  votaries.”  Hisf  behaviour  fo 
enraged  the  governor,  that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to 
be  beheaded.  In  his  way  to  execution,  he  was  flopped  by  a 
river,  over  which  was  a  bridge  fo  thronged-  with  fpeftators 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  crofs  it ;  the  faint,  as  we  are  told, 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  ftream  'was  miraculou fly- 
divided,  and  afforded  a  paffage  for  himfelf  and  a  thoufanl 
more  perfons.  Bede  does  not  indeed  give  us  the  name  of 
this  river;  but,  notwithftanding  this  omilfion,  the  miracle, 
we  fuppofe,  will  not  be  the  lefs  believed.  This  wonderful 
event  converted  the  executioner  upon  the  fpot,  who  threw 
away  his  drawn  lword,  and  falling  at  St.  Alban’s  feet,  de- 
fired  he  might  have  the  honour  to  die  with  him.  This  fud- 
den  converfion  of  the  head fm an  occafioning  a  delay  in  the 
execution,  till  another  perfon  could  be  got  to  perform  the  of¬ 
fice,  St.  Alban  walked  up  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  he 
prayed  for  water  to  quench  his  thirft,  and  a  fountain  of  water 
fprung  up  under  his  feet :  here  he  was  beheaded,  on  the  23d 
of  June.  The  executioner  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fignal  ex¬ 
ample  of  divine  vengeance  ;  for  as  foon  as  he  gave  the  fatal 
ftroke,  his  eyes  dropt  out  of  his  head.  We  may  fee  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Mr.  Milton  in  regard  to  this  narrative,  in  his  hiftory 
of  England :  his  words  are  thefe,  fpeaking  of  St.  Alban, 
u  The  ftory  of  whofe  martyrdom,  foiled  and  worfe  martyred 
with  the  fabling  zeal  of  fome  idle  fancies,  more  fond  of  mi¬ 
racles  than  apprehenfive  of  the  truth,  deferves  no  longer  di- 
greflion.  Between  4  or  500  years  after  St.  Alban’s  death, 
Offa  king  of  the  Mercians  built  a  very  large  and  ftately 
monaftery  to  hrs  memary ;  and  the  town  of  St.  Alban’s  in 
Hertfordfifire  takes  its  name  from  our  protomartyr. 

Albans,  St.  ( Enci/cl .),  a  market  town  of  Hertfordfifire, 
is  feated  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  city,  by  Tacitus 
called  Verolam  ;  and  by  the  Saxons  Wutlingcejler,  becaufe  it 
is  feated  on  the  road  called  Watling-Jlreet.  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  of  Verolam,  but  the  ruins  of  old  walls;  in  the  fields 
adjacent  to  which  they  continue  to  find  Roman  coins,  as  they 
formerly  found  teffellated  pavements.  In  memory  of  St. 
Alban,  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians,  anno  795,  erected  an 
abbey,  calling  it  St.  Albans ;  and  near  it  the  town  of  the 
fame  name  was  afterwards  built.  The  church  of  the  abbey 
is  remaining  to  this  day :  time  and  the  weather  have  made  it 
look  like  ftone  on  the  outfide;  but  if  you  break  a  bit  off,  the 
rednefs  of  the  brick  immediately  appears.  When  the  ntonaf- 
teries  were  diffolved,  the  townfmen  paid  £.  400  to  prevent  its 
being  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  have  fince  converted  it 
into  a  parifh-church,  which,  for  its  largenefs,  beauty,  and 
antiquity,  claims  a  particular  regard.  It  had  a  very  noble 
font  of  lolid  brafs,  in  which  the  children  of  the  kings  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  ufed  to  be  baptized ;  and  was  brought  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  by  Sir  Philip  Lea,  when  that  city  was  in  flames;  but 
in  the  times  of  the  late  civil  wars,  it  was  taken  away.  Not 
many  years  fince,  a  tomb  was  difeovered  in  this  church,  faid 
to  be  that  of  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefier  :  when  the  leaden 
coffin  was  opened,  the  body  was  pretty  entire,  being  preferved 
in  a  fort  of  pickle.  There  was  a  ftately  crofs  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places  whe^  queen 
Eleanor's  body  refted  when  it  was  brought  out  of  the  north 
for  interment  at  Weftminftcr ;  but  it  has  been  demolithed, 
as  fome  lay,  by  the  inhabitants. 

ALBANUS  MONS  (anc.  geog.),  now  called  Mont  Al¬ 
bano,  16  miles  from  Rome,  near  where  Alba  Longa  ftood. 

Albanus  Mons  (anc.  gcog.),  to  the  north  of  Iftria, 
called  Albius  by  Strabo;  the  extremity  of  the  Alps,  which, 
together  with  the  mountains  to  the  eaft,  joining  it,  called 
3  ? 
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Montes  Bebii,  fepara'e  the  farther  Liburnia  and  Dalmatia 
from  Pannonia. 

ALBEMARLE,  or  Aumakle  ( Encycl. ),  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  late  province  of 
Normandy.  From  hence  the  noble  family  of  Keppel  takes 
the  title  of  Earl.  Before  the  revolution,  the  ferges  of  this 
town  were  in  high  efteem.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  on  the  confines  of  Picardy: 

ALBERONI  (Julius),  the  fon  of  a  poor  gardener,  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Placentia,  born  in  1664  5  who,  by  his  great  abi¬ 
lities  and  good  fortune,  rofe  from  this  low  original,  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  firft:  minifter  of  Hate  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  He  routed  that  kingdom  out  of 
the  lethargy  it  had  funk  into  for  a  century  paft ;  awakened 
the  attention  and  railed  the  aftonifhment  of  all  Europe,  by 
his  projects ;  one  of  which  was  to  let  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  at  length  deprived  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  and  banilhed  to  Rome  :  he  died  in  17 ‘I3*  at  the 
great  age  ol  89.  Fils  Teftamcnt  Politique ,  eollefted  from  his 
memoirs  and  letters,  was  publifhed  at  Laufanne  in  1753. 

ALBERTI  (Leone  Battiila),  was  defcended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Florence  ;  and  was  perfeblly  acquainted  with  paint¬ 
ing,  lculpture,  and  architetture.  He  wrote  of  all  three,  in 
Latin  ;  but  his  lludies  did  not  permit  him  to  leave  any  thing 
eonfiderablc  behind  him  in  painting.  He  was  employed  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  his  buildings,  which  he  executed  in  a 
beautiful  manner;  and  his  work  on  archite&ure,  which  con- 
lifts  of  ten  books,  is  greatly  efteem ed.  He  alio  wrote  fome 
treatifes  of  morality,  and  a  piece  on  arithmetic.  He  died  in 
1485. 

ALBERTUS  (Magnus),  a  Dominican  friar,  and  after¬ 
wards  archbifhop  of  Ratifbon,  was  one  of  the  moll  learned 
men  and  molt  famous  doctors  of  the  13th  century.  He  was 
by  the  ignorant  charged  with  being  a  magician,  and  making 
a  machine  refembling  a  man,  which  they  toolifhly  imagined 
explained  all  the  difficulties  he  propofed  to  it.  He  died  at 
Cologne,  November  15,  1280.  His  works  were  printed  at 
Lyons,  in  1651,  in  21  volumes  folio. 

ALBI,  or  Alby  {Encycl.),  an  ancient  town  of  France, 
lately  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  Albigeois  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  and  an  archiepifcopal  fee.  It  is  now  the  epifcopal  fee  of 
the  department  of  Tarn,  and  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  In 
point  of  architcdture  and  decorations,  the  principal  church  is 
one  of  the  molt  curious  in  France :  it  is  celebrated  for 
an  organ,  which,  to  the  merit  of  conftruftion  and  per- 
fpedlive,  unites  a  tone  and  a  vox  Inimana  in  the  highell  per¬ 
fection.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Albigenfes :  they  were 
the  firft  that  difputed  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  they 
were  condemned  by  a  council  held  here  in  1176.  Rhe  envi¬ 
rons  of  Alby  are  charming  :  the  magnificent  walk,  called  La 
line,  is  a  terrace,  commanding  a  great  mall,  which  is  fo 
deep,  that  it  ferves  the  town  for  Ioffes.  ft  he  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory  produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  excellent  wines,  flax,  hemp, 
faftron,  anifeed,  coriander,  and  woad.  The  fine  paftures  af¬ 
ford  wool  of  a  good  quality,  which  is  manufactured  into  knit 
flock ings  for  the  foldiers,  ratteens  of  all  colouis,  lhalloons, 
coarfe  woollens,  &c.  The  wa^t  candles  of  Alby  aie  equal  in 
whitenefs  to  thole  of  Mans. 

ALBIGENSES  {Encycl.).  This  feft  had  their  name,  it 
is  fuppofcd,  either  by  reafon  there  were  great  numbers  of 
them  in  the  diocefe  of  Albi,  or  becaufe  they  were  condemned 
by  a  council  held  in  that  city.  In  effea,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  known  by  this  name,  before  the  holding  of 
this  council.  Other  names  given  to  them  are  Henricians,  Abe- 
larclifts,  Bulgarians,  &c.;  fome  on  account  of  the  qualities  they 
affirmed  ;  others  on  that  of  the  country  from  whence  it  is 
pretended  they  were  derived  :  and  others  on  account  of  per-* 
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fons  of  note  who  adopted  their  caufe,  as  Peter  de  Brius,  Art 
nolcl  de  Brefle,  Abelard,  Henry,  &c.  Berengarius,  if  not 
"Wickliff  himfelf,  is  by  fome  ranked  in  the  number.  The 
Albigenfes  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  IValdenfes ; 
from  whom,  however,  they  differ  in  many  refpeCts,  both  as 
being  prior  to  them  in  point  of  time,  as  having  their  origin 
in  a  different  country,  and  as  being  charged  with  divers  he- 
refies,  particularly  Manicheifm,  trom  which  the  IValdenfes 
are  exempt.  But  feveralProteftant  writers  have  vindicated  them 
from  that  imputation.  Dr.  Allix  fhews,  that  a  great  number 
of  Manichees  did  fpread  over  the  weftern  countries  from  Bul¬ 
garia  ;  and  fettled  in  Italy,  Languedoc,  and  other  places, 
where  there  were  alfo  Albigenfes ;  by  which  means  being  both, 
under  the  imputation  of  herefy,  they  came,  either  by  igno¬ 
rance  or  malice,  to  be  confounded,  and  called  by  the  fame 
common  name,  though  in  reality  entirely  different. 

Other  errors  imputed  to  them  by  their  opponents,  the 
monks  of  thofe  days,  were,  That  they  admitted  two  Chrifts  j 
one  evil,  who  appeared  on  earth  ;  the  other  good,  who  has 
not  yet  appeared  :  They  denied  the  refurredlion  of  the  body; 
and  maintained  human  fouls  to  be  daemons  imprifoned  in  our 
bodies,  by  way  of  puniftiment  for  their  fins  :  That  they  con¬ 
demned  all  the  facraments  of  the  church  ;  rejected  baptifm  as 
ufelefs  ;  held  the  eucharift  in  abhorrence;  excluded  the  ufe  of 
confeffions  and  penance ;  maintained  marriage  unlawful ; 
laughed  at  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  images,  cruci¬ 
fixes,  &c.— -There  were  likewife  faid  to  be  two  claffes  of 
them,  the  FerfecI  and  the  Believers.  The  perfeft  boafted  of 
their  living  in  continence,  of  eating  neither  flefh,  eggs,  nor 
cheefe.  The  believers  lived  like  other  men,  and  were  even 
loofe  in  their  morals  ;  but  they  were  perfuaded  they  fiiould  be 
faved  by  the  faith  of  the  perfect,  and  that  none  were  damned 
who  received  impofition  of  hands  from  them.  But  from 
thefe  charges  alfo  they  are  generally  acquitted  by  Proteft- 
ants ;  who  confider  them  as  the  pious  inventions  of  the 
Romiffi  church,  whofe  members  deem  it  meritorious  by  any 
means  to  blacken  heretics. 

However  this  be,  the  Albigenfes  grew  fo  formidable,  that 
the  Catholics  agreed  upon  a  holy  league  or  croilade  againft: 
them.  They  were  at  firft  fupported  by  Raimond  count  of 
Touloufe.  Pope  Innocent  III.  defirous  to  put  a  flop  to  their 
progrefs,  fent  a  legate  into  their  country ;  which  failing,  he 
ftirred  up  Philip  Auguftus  king  of  France,  and  the  other 
princes  and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  war  upon 
them.  Upon  this  the  Count  of  Touloufe,  who  had  fided  with 
them,  made  his  fubmiffion  to  the  Pope,  and  went  over  to  the 
Catholics  :  but  foon  after,  finding  himfelf  plundered  by  the 
croifaders,  he  declared  war  againft  them,  and  was  joined  by 
the  King  of  Arragon.  His  army  was  defeated  at  the  fiege  of 
Muret,  where  he  himfelf  was  killed,  and  the  defeat  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  furrender  of  the  city  of  Touloufe,  and  the 
conqueft  of  the  greateft  part  of  Languedoc  and  Provence. 
His  fon  Raimond  fucceeded  him  ;  who  agreed  with  the  king 
and  the  pope  to  fet  up  the  inquifition  in  his  eftates,  and  to 
extirpate  the  Albigenfes.  In  an  afllmbly  held  at  Milan,  the 
Archbifhop  of  Touloufe  drew  up  articles  ;  agreeable  to  which 
the  count  made  a  moft  ample  declaration  againft  them,  which 
he  publifhed  at  Touloufe  in  1253.  From  this  time  the  Al¬ 
bigenfes  dwindled  by  little  and  little,  till  :  he  times  of  the  re¬ 
formation  ;  when  luch  of  them  as  were  left  fell  in  with  the 
Vaudois,  and  became  conformable  to  the  doftrine  of  Zuin- 
glius  and  the  difeipline  of  Geneva. 

The  curious  reader  who  defires  to  know  more  concerning 
the  hiftory  of  the  Albigenfes ,  may  confult  Pratcol.  Elench. 
Haer. 

Albigenses  {Encycl.),  as  fynonimous  with  IValdenfes.  This 
word  is  applied  by  Camerarius,  Thuanus,  and  feveral  other 
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writers.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  both  parties  agreed  in 
their  oppofition  to  the  papal  innovations  and  incroachments, 
though  in,  divers  other  refpeCts  laid  to  be  different  enough. 
The  bifhop  of  Meaux  labours  hard  to  fupport  a  diftinCtion 
between  the  two  febts,  alleging  that  the  Atbigenfes  were  he¬ 
retics  and  Manichees ;  whereas  the  IVaUknJes  were  only 
fchifmatics,  not  heretics;  being  found  as  to  articles  of  faith, 
and  only  feparating  from  the  church  of  Rome  on  account  of 
ceremonies  and  difcipline.  Dr.  Allix  endeavours  to  fet  afide 
the  diftinCtion;  and  thews  that  both  of  them  held  the  fame 
opinions ;  and  were  equally  condemned  and  held  for  here¬ 
tics  :  and  this  not  for  points  of  faith,  but  for  declaiming 
againft  the  papal  tyranny  and  idolatry,  and  holding  the  pope 
to  be  the  Antichrift ;  which  lad,  according  to  M.  de  Meaux, 
conftitutes  nothing  lefs  than  Manicheifm.  In  this  fenfe  the 
Lollards  and  Wickliffites  in  England  were  not  only  Albigenfcs, 
but  Manichees.- 

ALB1NTEMELIUM,  Aleintimit.ium  (Tacitus)  ;  or: 
at  full  length,  Albium  Intemelium  (Pliny,  Strabo);  now- 
Vintimig/ia,  fituatedon  the  fouth-weft  of  the  territory  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  near  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Nice,  with  a  port  on 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Rotta,  almoft 
about  half  way  between  Monaco  and  S.  Remo.  E.  Long. 
7.  40.  Lat.  a^.  17. 

ALBIOECE,  or  Alebece  (Pliny,  Strabo)  :  otherwife 
called  lien  Apollinares,  from  their  luperftitious  worfhip  of 
Apollo;  alfo  Chit  as  Reicnfium ;  now  ltkz,  in  Provence, 
about  18  leagues  to  the  north-eatt  of  Toulon,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  rivulet  Verdon  ;  was  originally  a  Roman  colony 
(Infcription).  It  is  fometimes  written  Regiwn.  The  people 
were  called  A/ bid  (Cae(ar).  E.  Long.  1.  o.  Lat.  43.  20. 

ALBINOVANUS,  a  Latin  poet,  whom  Ovid  lurnamed 
the  Divine.  There  is  now  nothing  of  his  extant,  except  an 
Elegy  on  Drufus,  and  another  on  the  death  of  Mecaenas. 

ALBRICIUS,  born  at  London,  was  a  great  philofopber, 
a  learned  and  able  phyfician,  and  well  verfed  in  all  the 
branches  of  polite  literature.  He  lived  in  the  nth  century, 
and  wrote  feveral  works  in  Latin,  particularly,  1.  Of  the 
Origin  of  the  Gods.  2.  The  Virtues  of  the  Ancients.  3.  The 
Nature  of  Poifon,  See. 

ALBUMAZAR,  a  learned'  Arabian  aftronomer  in  the 
tenth  century,  who  wrote  a  treatife.  Of  the  Revolution  of  the 
Tears. 

ALBUQUERQUE  (Alphonfo),  a  native  of  Portugal. 
Little  is  known  of  this  great  commander  before  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  his  king,  Emanuel,  to  the  command  of  a  fquadron 
dettined  for  India,  where,  by  his  exploits,  he  raifed  the  arms 
of  his  country  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory. 

Emanuel,  A.  D.  1503,  difpatched  fix  (hips  to  India,  under 
the  command  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  fame  year  three  more 
under  his  coufin,  Francis  Albuquerque.  The  arrival  of  the 
Portuguefe  fo  alarmed  the  garrifon  that  then  had  poflellion 
of  Cochin,  that  they  precipitately  left  it.  Alphonfo  Albu¬ 
querque  then  failed  to  Coulon  to  load  three  (hips,  which  he 
completed  without  oppofition,  made  an  alliance  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  returned  to  Cochin.  On  his  return  he  found  the  Za- 
morin  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  which 
was  concluded. 

In  1508  Alphonfo  was  appointed  to  fucceed  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  India,  and  difpatched  with  five  (hips ;  he  failed 
in  company  with  Cugna,  another  Portuguefe  officer.  Hav¬ 
ing  plundered  and  taken  fome  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia, 
they  failed  to  Zocatora,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
fort  there.  After  which  Cugna  returned  to  Portugal,  and 
Albuquerque  began  to  a£t  alone. 

He  immediately  formed  the  defign  of  attacking  Ormuz 


ifiand,  (ituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Perfian  Gulph,  ahd  fubjeft 
to  a  king  of  its  own,  who  had  extended  his  dominions  over 
feveral  cities  in  Arabia.  With  a  fmall  army  of  470  men, 
he  proceeded  along  the  Arabian  coaft,  took  many  towns,  and 
proceeded  to  the  ifiand  itfelf.  He  found  feveral  (hips  fitted 
for  war  in  the  harbour ;  thefe  it  was  determined  to  bum. 
However,  he  firft  offered  peace  to  the  king,  who  entered  into 
a  treaty,  with  a  view  to  gain  time  until  a  reinforcement  ar¬ 
rived.  The  expedited  force  came,  and  an  engagement  enlued, 
in  which  the  Portugueze  were  victorious.  Albuquerque  then 
prefied  the  city;  and  the  king  finding  no  refource,  folicited 
peace,  on  condition  of  becoming  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Portugal.  This  was  agreed  to.  Albuquerque  went  on  fliore, 
had  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  knowing  the  perfidy  of 
the  Arabians,  began  to  build  a  fortrefs.  While  this  was  car¬ 
rying  on  fome  deputies  arrived  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  to  de¬ 
mand  tribute  of  the  king  of  Ormuz.  The  latter  conlulted 
Albuquerque,  who  with  great  fpirit  told  the  deputies  that  his 
mailer  paid  no  tribute,  but  arms.  Albuquerque  was,  how¬ 
ever,  forced  to  delift  by  the  perfidy  of  his  officers,  and  to  re¬ 
pair  on  board  his  fleet.  He  then  renewed  the  war  ;  but  re¬ 
ceiving  a  letter  from  the  governor  (Almeed)  blaming  his 
conduCl,  he  proceeded  for  India  :  when,  after  fome  hefitation, 
Almeed  refigned  the  government  to  him,  and  failed  to  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Being  now  inverted  with  the  fupreme  command,  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  fleet,  and  failed  againft  Calicut,  where,  in  a  defperate 
and  imprudent  attack,  he  was  dangeroufiy  wounded  and 
forced  to  retreat. 

Albuquerque  being  recovered,  went  to  fea  with'  twenty- 
three  (hips,  two  thoufand  Portugueze,  and  feveral  Indian 
auxiliaries,  defigned  for  Ormuz;  but,  by  the  perfuafion  of 
Timoia,  a  piratical  prince,  changed  his  intention,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  Goa.  The  forts  near  it  on  the  continent 
were  taken  and  deftroyed  ;  and  learning  that  the  city  was  in 
the  greateft  confternation,  he  fent  deputies  to  offer  the  people 
his  protection,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  The  ci¬ 
tizens  accepted  the  conditions,  and  Albuquerque  entered  Goa 
the  following  day,  being  the  16th  of  February,  1510.  This  city 
has  long  been  the  head  of  the  Portugueze  dominions  in  India. 
Here  Albuquerque  fixed  his  winter  quarters,  and  behaved 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  merit  the  efteem  of  every  one. 
But,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  fome  of  the  chief  Portu¬ 
gueze  began  to  murmur  againft  him.  However,  by  feizing 
and  imprifoning  the  leaders,  he  quieted  the  difturbance. 
The  enemy  being  informed  of  the  diffenfions  of  the  Portu¬ 
gueze,  made  an-  attack  upon  the  ifiand,  and  landing  men, 
laid  fiege  to  the  city,  preffing  it  hard.  The  fituation  of  Al¬ 
buquerque  became  now  truly  diftreffing,  an  enemy  vaftly  fu- 
perior  without,  difeontent  among  his  officers  within,  and 
his  troops  greatly  diminifhed.  Thefe  circumftances  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  embark  on  board  his  (hips,  and  evacuate  the 
city,  which  he  effected  after  a  fierce  combat,  having  firft  fet 
fire  to  the  magazines. 

He  then  fleered  to  a  place  called  Rapander  to-  winter ;  but 
the  enemy  foon  obliged  him  to  remove,  and  take  (heller  be¬ 
tween  the  continent  and  the  ifiand  of  Divar,  where  he  was 
informed  his  enemies  were  alfo  preparing  ta  make  an  attack 
upon  him.  In  this  extremity,  being  alfo  very  fcarce  of  pro- 
vifions,  he  determined  to  make  a  defperate  effort  on  a  lfrong 
caftle,  called  Pangin.  Accordingly,  having  Rationed  a  force 
to  prevent  fuccours  being  fent  to  it,  he  proceeded  under  cover 
of  the  night,  and  fucceeded  in  furprifing  both  the  fort  and 
camp  of  the  enemy,  both  which  were  taken  without  much 
refinance. 

Sufih  an  unexpected  turn  of  good  fortune  determined  him 
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not  only  to  obje6l  to  offers  of  peace,  but  alfo  to  make  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Goa.  In  this  he  fucceeded,  having  in  the  attack 
killed  3000  of  the  enemy. 

Such  1'uccefs  induced  him  to  aim  at  greater  enterprizes. 
Having  collefted  his  forces,  he  failed  from  Goa  to  the  itland 
of  Sumatra,  and  in  every  voyage  made  many  captures ;  then 
having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  princes  of  this  itland,  he 
.proceeded  to  the  city  of  Malacca,  and  made  himfelf  matter 
of  it.  Having  fettled  affairs  there,  he  returned  to  Goa, 
laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Benaftar,  and  having  been  unfuccefs- 
ful,  contented  to  a  peace  with  the  Zamorin.  He  then  built  a 
fort  at  Galicut,  and  failed  to  Aden,  in  hopes  of  making  him¬ 
felf  matter  of  it,  but  was  difappointed,  and  obliged  to  return. 
Soon  after  he  fell  fick  and  died,  having  firtt  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  hear  of  his  being  recalled  by  the  king. 

To  this  great  man  the  Portugueze  owe  the  foundation  of 
the  immenfe  power  they  once  poffeffed  in  India ;  and,  had 
they  purfued  the  maxims  he  laid  down,  might  potfibly  have 
enjoyed  to  this  day.  He  was  a  man  of  great  humanity, 
dreaded  for  his  bravery,  and  beloved  for  his  benevolent  difpo- 
fition.  His  death  was  molt  fincerely  felt  by  all  the  people 
of  Goa,  where  he  was  buried  with  great  funeral  honours. 

ALCA  ( Encycl .),  or  Auk,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  the 
order  of  anleres.  To  our  article  in  Vol.  I.  we  have  omitted 
to  annex  the  delineations,  fo  effential  in  fubjedts  of  natural 
hiftory,  which  we  now  fupply.  In  PI.  12.  of  this  volume  will 
be  found  reprefentations  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  feventh  fpe- 
cies  of  this  bird. 

ALCzEUS,  a  famous  ancient  lyric  poet,  was  born  at  Mi- 
tylene,  in  the  ifland  of  Lefbos.  He  fiourifhed  in  the  44th 
Olympiad,  at  the  fame  time  with  Sappho,  who  was  likewife 
of  Mitylene.  In  the  time  of  Alcaeus,  Mitylene  fuffered  under 
the  oppreflion  of  Pittacus.  He  headed  a  ftrong  party  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  country;  but  in  this  proved  unfuccefsful, 
and  was  taken  prifoner  by  Pittacus,  who  gave  him  his  li¬ 
berty,  although  he  had  been  treated  by  him  in  a  mod  abufive 
manner. 

Alcaeus  was  much  addidled  to  the  deteftable  Greek  vice, 
the  love  of  boys.  The  name  of  his  favourite  was  Lycus,  of 
whom  Horace  fpeaks  ;  and  who  is  probably  the  boy  whom 
Cicero  notes  for  having  a  mole  upon  his  finger,  which,  in 
-the  poet’s  eye,  was  a  beauty. 

The  poetical  abilities  of  Alcaeus  are  undifputed ;  and 
though  his  writings  were  chiefly  in  the  lyric  ftrain,  yet  his 
mufe  was  capable  of  treating  the  fublimeft  fubjedts  with  a 
irritable  dignity. 

Alcaeus,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  and,  as  fome  think, 
the  firft  compofer  of  tragedies.  He  renounced  his  native 
country  Mitylene,  and  pafl'ed  for  an  Athenian.  He  left  ten 
pieces,  one  of  which  was  Pafiphae,  that  which  he  produced 
when  he  difputed  with  Ariftophanes,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
97  th  Olympiad. 

There  is  another  Alcjeus  mentioned  in  Plutarch,  perhaps 
the  fame  whom  Porphyrius  mentions  as  a  compofer  of  fatiri- 
cal  iambics  arid  epigrams,  and  who  wrote  a  poem  concerning 
the  plagiarifm  of  Euphorus  the  hiftorian.  He  lived  in  the 
145th  Olympiad. 

We  are  told  likewife  of  one  Alc^us,  a  Meffenian,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian  and  Titus.  We  know  not 
which  of  thefe  it  was  who  fuft'ered  for  his  lewdnefs  a  very  An¬ 
gular  kind  of  death,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  folloyving 
-epitaph  : 

’AXvaix  ra.(po<;  &c. 

This  is  Alcaeus’s  tomb,  who  died  by  a  jadifti. 

The  daughter  of  the  earth,  and  punilher  of  adulterers. 


This  punifhment  inflidled  on  adulterers,  was,  thrufting  one 
of  the  largeft  radithes  up  the  anus  of  the  adulterer  :  or,  for 
want  of  radithes,  they  made  ule  of  a  fifti  with  a  very  large 
head,  whieh  Juvenal  alludes  to  : 

Quofdam  mcechos  et  mugilis  intrat. 

The  mullet  enters  fome  behind. 

Hence  we  may  underftand  the  menace  of  Catullus, 

Ah  !  turn  te  miferum,  malique fati, 

Quern  attraciis  pedibus,  patente  porta, 

Percur/ent  raphanique  mugile/que.  Epig.  xv. 

Ah  !  wretched  thou,  and  born  to  lucklefs  fate. 

Who  art  difeover’d  by  the  unfhut  gate  1 
If  once,  alas  !  the  jealous  hufband  come. 

The  radifh,  or  the  l'ea-fifti,.is  thy  doom. 

ALCAIC  Ode  ( Encycl .).  The  following  ftrophe  is  of 
this  fpecies,  which  Horace  calls  minaces  Alcoei  came  not. 

Non  pojjldentem  mult  a  vocaveris 
Bede  heatum :  reclius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Munericus  fapienter  uti,  See. 

ALCAMER,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  North  Holland.  In  the  environs,  they  make 
the  beft  butter  and  cheefe  in  Holland,  and  have  the  fineft  tu¬ 
lips.  It  is  17  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Amfterdam.  Long.  4.43. E. 
Lat.  52.  40.  N. 

ALCAMO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazaro, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bonifati.  Long.  13.  52.  £.  Lat. 
3,8.  2.  N. 

ALCEDO  (Encycl.) ,  in  ornithology.  There  are  feven  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  Alcedo,  moft  worthy  of  notice,  viz. 

1.  Th eipjida,  or  common  kingfifher  (fee  PI.  12.),  haunts 
the  fhores  of  Europe  and  Afia.  It  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
fwallow ;  its  fhape  is  clumfy ;  the  bill  difproportionably  long ; 
it  is  two  inches  from  the  bale  to  the  tip  ;  the  upper  chap 
black,  and  the  lower  yellow.  But  the  colours  of  this  bird 
atone  for  its  inelegant  form  :  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  deep  blackith  green,  fpotted 
with  bright  azure  ;  the  back  and  tail  are  of  the  moft  refplen- 
dent  azure ;  the  whole  under-fide  of  the  body  is  orange-co¬ 
loured  ;  a  broad  mark  of  the  fame  pafles  from  the  bill  beyond 
the  eyes ;  beyond  that  is  a  large  white  fpot  :  the  tail  is  fliort, 
and  confifts  of  twelve  feathers  of  a  rich  deep  blue ;  the  feet 
are  of  a  reddifti  yellow,  and  the  three  joints  of  the  out-moll; 
toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe,  while  the  inner  toe  adheres  only 
by  one. 

From  the  diminutive  fize,  the  flender  fliort  legs,  and  the 
beautiful  colours  of  this  bird,  no  perfon  would  be  led  to  fup- 
pofe  it  one  of  the  moft  rapacious  little  animals  that  fkims 
the  deep.  Yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the  wing,  and  feeds  on  fith; 
which  it  takes  in  furprifing  quantities,  when  we  confider  its 
fize  and  figure.  It  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  of- 
prey,  balancing  itfelf  at  a  certain  diftance  above  the  water  for 
a  confiderable  fpace,  then  darting  into  the  deep,  and  feizing 
the  fith  with  inevitable  certainty.  While  it  remains  ful- 
pended  in  the  air,  in  a  bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a 
beautiful  variety  of  the  moft  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours. 
This  ftriking  attitude  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  for  Ibycus,  as  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  ftyles  thefe  birds 
aXy-vont;  raivcwTEjoi,  the  halcyons  with  expanded  wings.  It 
makes  its  neft  in  holes  in  the  tides  of  the  cliff's,  which  it  lcoops 
to  the  depth  of  three  feet ;  and  lays  from  five  to  nine  eggs, 
of  a  moft  beautiful  femi-tranfparcnt  white  ;  the  neft  is  very 
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feti’cl,  by  reafon  of  the  remains  of  the  fifh  brought  to  feed  the 
young.  The  female  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  feafon  ;  and 
excludes  her  firft  brood  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
male,  whole  fidelity  exceeds  even  that  of  the  turtle,  brings  her 
large  provifions  of  fifh  while  flic  is  thus  employed;  and  the, 
contrary  to  molt  other  birds,  is  found  plump  and  fat  at  that 
feafon.  The  male,  that  ufed  to  twitter  before  this,  now  ent 
the  nefi  as  quietly  and  as  privately  as  pollible.  The  youn°r 
ones  are  hatched  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  davs ;  but  are 
feen  to  differ  as  well  in  their  fize  as  in  their  beauty. 

dais  fpecies  is  the  a  A  or  mute  halcyon  of  Ari¬ 

ftotle,  which  he  deferibes  with  more  precifion  than  is  ulual 
with  that  great  philofopher  :  after  his  defcrlptjon  of  the  bird, 
follows  that  of  its  neff,  than  which  the  mofl  inventive  of  the 
ancients  have  delivered  nothing  that  appears  at  firft  fight 
more  fabulous  and  extravagant.  He  relates,  that  it  refembled 
thofe  concretions  that  are  formed  by  the  fea-watcr  ;  that  it 
refembled  the  long-necked  gourd  ;  that  it  was  hollow  within  ; 
that  the  entrance  was  very  narrow,  fo  that,  fhould  it  over-fet, 
the  water  could  not  enter ;  that  it  refilled  any  violence  from 
iron,  but  could  be  broke  with  a  blow  from  the  hand  ;  and 
that  it  was  compofed  ot  the  bones  of  the  or  fea-ncedle. 

d'hc  r.eft  had  medical  virtues  aferibed  to  it ;  and  from  the 
bird  was  called  Halcyoneum.  In  a  fabulous  age,  every  odd 
fubffance  that  was  flung  afiiore  received  that  name ;  a  fpecies 
of  tubular  coral,  a  fponge,  a  .zoophite,  and  a  mifcellaneous 
concrete,  having  by  the -ancients  been  dignified  with  that  title 
from  their  imaginary  origin.  Yet  much  of  this  feems  to  be 
founded  on  truth.  The  form  of  the  neff  is  juftly  deferibed ; 
and  the  materials  which  Ariftotle  fays  it  was  compofed  of,  are 
not  entirely  of  his  own  invention.  Whoever  has  feen  the  neff 
of  the  kingfilher,  will  obferve  it  flrewed  with  the  bones  and 
feales  of  fifh  ;  the  fragments  of  the  food  of  the  owner  and  its 
young. — Op  the  foundation  laid  by  the  philofopher,  fuc- 
ceeding  writers  formed  other  tales  extremely  ablurd  ;  and  the 
poets,  indulging  the  pow  ers  of  imagination,  drefled  the  flory 
in  all  the  robes  of  romance.  This  neff  was  a  floating  one  : 

Incubat  halcyone  pendentibus  aequore  nidis, 

Ovid.  Met,  lib.  xi. 

It  was  therefore  neceflary  to  place  it  in  a  tranquil  fea,  and  to 
fupply  the  bird  with  charms  1o  allay  the  fury  of  a  turbulent 
element  during  the  time  of  its  incubation-;  for  it  had,  at  that 
feafon,  power  over  the  feas  and  the  winds. 

X  cchxv tot  co^aevvTi  r a.  xv/xara,  mi  -te  Sobac-aav, 

To»  mice,  -rev  r  tvpv,  o;  ivyarta.  (fvxiu  tani 

A’KxvoiriS,  yAatxaif  Nvipwi  rati  te  //aAtra 

OgnSav  epiAaStr.  Theocrit.  Idyl.  vii.  1.  37. 

May  Halcyons  fnrooth  the  waves,  and  calm  the  feas. 

And  the  rough  feuth-eaft  fink  into  a  breeze  ; 

Halcyons,  of  all  the  birds  that  haunt  the  main, 

Mofl  lov'd  and  honour’d  by  the  Nereid  train.  Fawkes. 

Thele  birds  were  equally  favourites  with  Thetis  as  with  the 
Nereids ; 

Diledlae  Thetidi  Halcyones.  Virg.  Georg.  I.  399. 

as  if  to  their  influence  thefe  deities  owed  a  repofe  in  the  midft 
of  the  fiorms  of  winter,  and  by  their  means  were  fecured  from 
thofe  winds  that  difturb  their  iubmarine  retreats,  and  agitated 
even  the  plants  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

•  Such  are  the  accounts  given  by  the  Roman  and  Sicilian 
poets.  Ariftotle  and  Pliny  tell  us,  that  this  bird  is  mofl 
common  in  the  feas  of  Sicily  :  that  it  tat  only  a  few  days,  and 
thofe  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and  during  that  period  the 
mariner  might  fail  in  full  lecurity  ;  for  which  reafesi  they  were 
ftyled  Halcyon  days. 

Vol.  X. 


Perque  dies  placidos  hiberno  tempore  feptem 
Incubat  Halcyone  pendentibus  aequore  nidis  : 

Turn  via  tuta  maris  :  ventos  cufiodit,  et  arcet 
Aiolus  egreftu.  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  XI. 

Alcyone,  comprefs’d, 

Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  watery  neft, 

A  wintry  queen  ;  her  fire  at  length  is  kind. 

Calms  every  ftorm,  and  hulhes  every  wind.  Dryden. 

In  after-times,  thefe  words  exprefled  any  feafon  of  pro- 
fperity  :  thefe  were  the  Halcyon  days  of  the  poets  ;  the  brief 
tranquillity,  the  feptem  plttcidi  dies,  of  human  life. 

The  poets  alto  made  it  a  bird  of  long.  Virgil  feems  to 
place  it  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  linnet  ; 

Littoraque  Halcyonem  refonant,  et  Acanthida  dumi. 

Geoug.  III.  3 3 S- 

And  Silius  Italicus  celebrates  its  mufic,  and  its  floating  neft  1 
Cum  fonat  Halcyone  cantu,  nidofqne  natantes 
Immota  geftat  fopitis  flu6\ibus  unda.  Lib.  XIV.  27$ 

But  thefe  writers  feem  to  have  transferred  to  our  fpecies,  the 
harmony  that  belongs  to  the  'vocal  alcedo,  one  of  the  loft  birds 
of  the  ancients. 

As  the  ancients  have  had  their  fables  concerning  this  bird, 
fo  have  the  modern  vulgar.  It  is  an  opinion  generally  re¬ 
ceived  among  them,  that  the  flelh  of  the  kingfiflier  will  not 
corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even  banifli  all  vermin.  This  has  no 
better  foundation  than  that  which  is  faid  of  its  always  pointing, 
when  hung  up  dead,  with  its  breaft  to  the  north  The  onfy 
truth  which  can  be  affirmed  of  this  bird  when  killed  is,  that  its 
flefh  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  ;  while  its  beautiful  plumage 
preferves  its  lull  re  longer  than  that  of  any  other  bird  we 
know. 

i  The  other  fpecies  are,  2  The  erathaca,  with  a  fiiort  tail,  a 
biue  back,  a  yellow  bill,  a  purple  head  and  rump,  and  the 
throat  and  oppofite  part  of  the  neck  white.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bengal.  3.  The  alcyon  with  a  fiiort  black  tail,  white  belly, 
and  ferruginous  breaft.  It  is  a  native  of  America.  Its  cry, 
its  folitary  abode  about  rivers,  and  its  manner  of  feeding,  are 
much  the  fame  as  of  thofe  in  Britain.  It  preys  not  only  on 
fill),  but  likewife  on  lizards.  4.  The  todus,  with  a  fiiort  green 
tail,  a  blood-coloured  throat,  and  a  white  belly.  It  is  a 
native  of  America  ;  and  is  the  green  fparrow,  or  green 
humming-bird,  of  Edwards.  3.  The  fmyrnenfis,  with  a  fhort 
green  tail,  ferruginous  wings,  and  a  green  back.  It  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  Afia.  6.  The  rudis,  with  a  fhort  brown 
tail  variegated  with  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Perfia  and 
^gyP1-  7-  The  flea,  with  two  very  long  feathers  in  the  tail, 
a  blackifh  blue  body,  and  greenifli  wings.  It  is  a  native  of 
Surinam.  All  thefe  likewife  dive  in  the  water,  and  catch  fifh 
with  their  long  beaks. 

ALCIAT  (Andrew),  a  great  lawyer,  who  flouriflted  in  the 
1 6th  century,  born  at  Milan.  He  mixed  much  of  polite 
learning  in  the  explication  of  the  laws,  and  happily  drove  out 
the  barbarity  of  language  which  till  then  had  reigned  in  the 
letftuies  and  writings  of  lawyers  ;  tor  which  Thuanns  highly 
praifes  him.  He  publifhed  a  great  many  law-books,  °and 
fonte  notes  upon  Tacitus.  His  Emblems  have  been  much 
admired,  and  tranfiated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Spanife  ; 
and  feveral  learned  nten  have  written  commentaries  on  them. 

ALCIBIADES  ( Encyc .),  an  Athenian  general.  It  was 
the  fate  of  this  great  man  to  live  at  a  time  when  his  country 
was  a  feene  of  confufion.  The  Greeks,  grown  infelent  from 
their  conquefts  in  Perfia,  turned  their  arms  againft  each  other, 
and  ft ruggled  together  under  the  conduft  of  the  two  molt 
opulent  flates,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  Alcibiades,  in  the 
midft  of  an  expedition  he  had  planned  againft  the  enemy  of 
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his  country,  was  recalled  home  to  anfwer  fome  charge  of  a 
private  nature  ;  but  fearing  the  violence  of  his  enemies, 
inftead  of  going  to  Athens,  he  offered  his  fervicCs  at  Sparta, 
where  they  were  readily  accepted.  By  his  advice  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  made  a  league  with  Perfia,  whicX  gave  a  very 
favourable  turn  to  their  affairs.  But  his  credit  in  the  republic 
railing  jealoufies  againft  him,  he  privately  reconciled  hirnfelt 
to  his  country,  and  took  again  the  command  of  an  Athenian 
army.  Here  victory',  waiting  as  it  were  at  his  command, 
attended  all  his  motions.  The  lofs  of  feven  battles  obliged 
the  Spartans'  to  fue  for  peace.  He  enjoyed  his  triumphs, 
however,  only  a  fhort  time  at  Athens.  One  unfuccelsiul 
event  made  him  again  obnoxious  to  the  malice  of  his  citizens  ; 
and  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  from  Athens.  In  his 
abfence  the  Spartans  again  took  the  lead,  and  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  JEgos  entirely  fubdued  the  Athenian  power.  Alci- 
biades,  though  an  exile,  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  power  of 
his  country;  of  which  the  Spartans  having  intelligence,  pro¬ 
cured  him  to  be  aifaifinated.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable 
accomplifhments,  but  indifferently  principled  ;  of  great  parts  ; 
and  of  an  amazing  verfability  of  genius. 

ALCINOUS,  king  of  the  Phaeacians,  in  the  ifland  now 
called  Corfu ,  was  fon  of  Naufithous,  and  grandlon  of  Neptune 
and  Peribea.  It  is  by  his  gardens  this  king  has  chiefly 
Immortalized  his.  memory.  He  received  Ulyffes  with  much 
civility,  when  a  {form  had  caft  him  on  his  coaft.  The  people 
here  loved  plealure  and  good  cheer,  yet  were  fkilful  feamen  ; 
and  AlcinOus  was  a  good  prince. 

ALCMAN,  a  lyric  poet,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  27th 
Olympiad.  He  was  born  at  Sparta  ;  and  compoled  ieveral 
poems,  of  which  only  fome  fragments  are  remaining,  quoted 
by  Athenseus  and  fome  other  ancient  writers.  He  was  very 
amorous  ;  accounted  the  father  of  gallant  poefy  ;  and  is  laid 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  introduced  the  cuftom  of  finging 
love-fongs  in  company.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  one  of 
the  greateft  eaters  of  his  age  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Bayle  remarks, 
♦hat  fuch  a  quality  would  have  been  extremely  inconvenient, 
if  poetry  had  been  at  that  time  upon  fuch  a  footing  as  it  has 
been  often  fince,  not  able  to  procure  the  poet  bread.  He 
died  of  a  firange  dileafe ;  for  he  was  eaten  up  with  lice. 

ALCMENA,  the  daughter  of  Eledtryo  king  of  Mycenae, 
and  wife  of  Amphitryon.  Jupiter  putting  on  the  fhape  of 
her  hufband  while  he  was  abroad  in  the  wars,  begot  Hercules 
upon  her  :  he  made  that  night  as  long  as  three  ordinary  ones. 

ALCOA  arbor,  the  name  of  a  tree  in  St.  Helena,  laid  to 

emulate  ebony.  , 

ALCOCK  (John),  doctor  of  laws,  and  bifhop  of  Ely  in  the 
rei^n  of  King  Henry  VII.  born  at  Beverly  in  Yorkfhire,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  firft  made  dean  ofWeft- 
minlter,  and  afterwards  appointed  mafter  of  the  roils.  In 
1471,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  llocfiefter ;  in  1476,  he 
was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter;  and  in  i486,  to  that 
of  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  John  Morton,  preferred  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great  learning  and 
piety  ;  and  fo  highly  efteemed  by  King  Henry,  that  he  ap¬ 
pointed  him  lord  preftdent  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  lord 
chancellor  of  England.  Alcock  founded  a  fchool  at  Kingfton- 
upon-Hull,  and  built  the  fpacious  hall  belonging  to  the 
epifcopal  palace  at  Ely.  He  was  alfo  the  founder  of  Jefus’ 
College  in  Cambridge,  for  a  mafter,  fix  fellows,  and  as  many 
fcholars.  This  houfe  was  formerly  a  nunnery,  dedicated  to 
St,  Radigund  :  and,  as  Godwin  tells  us,  the  building  being 
greatly  decayed,  and  the  revenues  reduced  almoft  to  nothing. 


the  nuns  had  all  forfaken  it,  except  two  ;  whereupon  Pi  (hop 
Alcock  procured  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  converted  it. 
into  a  college.  But  Cambden  and  others  tell  us,  that  the 
nuns  of  that  houfe  were  fo  notorious  in  their  incontinence, 
that  King  Henry  VII.  and  Pope  Julius  II.  confented  to  it3 
diffolution  :  Bale  accordingly  calls  this  nunnery  fpiritualium 
meretricum  caniobium,  “  a  community  of  fpiritual  harlots.” 
Bifhop  Alcock  wrote  feveral  pieces,  amongft  which  are  the 
following  :  1.  Mon<  Perfeilionls.  2,  In  Pfalmos  P enitentiaies . 
3.  Plomilice  Pulgctres.  4.  Meditatwnes  Pi  re.  He  died  Ofto- 
ber  ift,  1500  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  he  had  built  at 
Kingfton-upon-Hull. 

ALCONCHOE,  a  caftle  of  Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Eftramadura,  feated  on  the  river  Alcaraque,  that  falls  into  the 
Guadiana,  20  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Badajoz.  Long.  6.  58.  W. 
Lat.  38.  12.  N. 

ALCOUTIM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Algarva.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Guadiana,  and  contains 
about  iooo  inhabitants.  Long.  7.  20.  W.  Lat.  37.  20.  N. 

ALCUDIA,  a  town  in  Majorca,  confifting  of  about  1000 
houfes,  between  two  large  harbours.  Long.  3.  o.  E.  Lat.  39, 
50.  N. 

ALCUINUS  (Flaccus),  an  ecclefiafticof  the  eighth  century. 
Where  he  was  born,  is  a  matter  of  difpute  ;  but,  according  to 
the  moft  probable  opinion,  it  was  in  Yorkfhire.  It  is  pretty 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  educated  firft  under  Bede,  and 
afterwards  by  Egbert  archbifhop  of  York,  by  whom  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  library  of  that  city  (a).  He  thence  rofe 
to  be  deacon  of  the  church,  and  afterwards  became  abbot  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  year  793  he  went  over  to  France,  upon 
the  invitation  of  Charlemagne,  by  whom  he  Was  greatly 
careffed,  and  amply  provided  for.  He  was  not  only  honoured 
with  his  friendthip  and  confidence,  but  became  his  inftrudtor 
in  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and  divinity.  Pie  attended 
him  to  the  council  of  Francfort ;  and,  at  his  return,  was  pre- 
fented  with  the  abbeys  of  Ferrara,  St.  Jodocus,  and  St.  Lupus. 
He  retired  at  laft  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  where 
he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  year  804. 
Doubtlefs,  he  was  one  of  the  beft  fcholars  and  wileft  men  of 
his  time.  France  was  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  her  im¬ 
provements  in  literature.  The  univerfities  of  Paris,  Tours, 
Fulden,  Soiflbns,  and  many  others,  owe  to  him  their  origin 
and  increafe ;  and  to  him  was  owing  the  inftitution  of  learned 
academies,  at  leaft  the  firft  one  we  read  of  was  fet  on  foot  by 
the  emperor  at  his  inftigation.  His  works  were  collected  and 
publifhed  by  Andrew  du  Cbefne  in  one  volume  folio,  Paris, 
1617.  They  confift  of,  1.  Tracis  upon  feripture.  2.  Trails 
upon  do&iine,  difcipline,  and  morality.  3.  Hiliorical  treaties, 
letters,  and  poems.  Since  this  edition,  there  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  an  incredible  number  of  trails,  poems,  &cr.  aferibed  to 
this  author,  moft  of  which,  in  all  probability  were  not  his. 

ALCYONIUM  stagnum  (anc.  geog.),  a  lake  in  the 
territory  of  Corinth,  whofe  depth  was  unfathomable,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  be  difeovtved  by  Nero  :  through  this  lake 
Bacchus  is  laid  to  have  defeended  to  hell,  to  bring  back 
Semele ;  (Paufanias).  , 

ALCYONIUS  (Peter),  a  learned  Italian,  who  flourifned  in 
the  16th  century.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  and  wrote  fome  pieces  of  eloquence  which  met 
with  great  approbation.  He  was  corrector  of  the  prefs  a 
confiderable  time  for  Aldus  Manutius,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
fharc  in  the  praifes  given  to  the  editions  of  that  learned 
printer.  He  publifhed  a  treatile  concerning  banifhment,; 


(a)  William  of  Milmfbury  calls  this  library  omnium  lib e valium  artium  armarium.  It  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen,  with  great  part  of  the  city  of  York. 
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which  contained  fo  many  fine  pallages  intermixed  with  others 
quite  the  reverfe,  that  it  was  thought  he  had  tacked  to  fome- 
what  of  his  own,  feveral  fragments  of  a  treatife  of  Cicero  de 
gloria;  and  that  afterwards,  in  order  to  fave  himfelf  from 
being  detected  in  this  theft,  he  burnt  the  manufeript  of 
Cicero,  the  only. one  extant.  Paulus  Manutius,  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  upon  thefe  words  of  Cicero,  “  Librum  tibi  ccleriter 
mittam  de  gloria — I  will  fpeedily  fend  you  my  treatife  on 
glory,”  has  thq  following  paflage  relating  to  this  affair  :  “  He 
means  (fays  he)  his  two  books  On  Glory,  which  were  handed 
down  to  the  age  of  our  fathers  ;  for  Bernard  Juftinian,  in  the 
index  of  his  books,  mentions  Cicero  de  Gloria.  This  treatife 
however,  when  Bernard  had  left  his  whole  library  to  a 
nunnery,  could  not  be  found,  though  fought  after  with  great 
care :  nobody  doubted  but  Peter  Alcyonius,  who,  being 
phyfician  to  the  nunnery,  was  entrufted  with  the  library,  had 
bafely  ftole.  it.  And  truly,  in  his  treatife  Of  Banifhment, 
feme  things  are  found  interfperfed  here  and  there,  which  feem 
not  to  favour  of  Alcyonius,  but  of  fome  higher  author.” 
The  two  orations  he  made  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  wherein 
he  reprefented  very  ltrongly  the  injuftice  of  Charles  V.  and 
the  barbarity  of  his  foldiers,  were  excellent  pieces.  There  is 
alfo  an  oration  aferibed  to  him,  on  the  knights  who  died  at 
the  fiege  of  Rhodes. 

ALDEA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftramadura,  io  miles 
S.  E.  of  Lifbon.  Long.  8.  55.  W.  Lat.  38.  36.  N. 

ALDERBURY,  a  village  in  Wiltfhire,  on  a  healthy  hill, 
in  a  good  fporting  country,  and  near  the  Avon.  It  carries  on 
a  manufa6ture  of  fuftians,  and  received  confiderable  damage 
by  a  fire  in  Sept.  1777,  when  200  houfes  were  deftroyed.  It 
is  two  miles  from  Salifbury. 

ALDHELM,  or  Adelm  (St.),  an  Englilh  divine,  was 
bifhop  of  Shireburn  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 
William  of  Malmefbury  fays,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Kenred, 
or  Ken  ter,  brother  of  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons.  He 
was  bom  at  Caer  Bladon,  now  Malmefbury,  in  Wiltfhire. 
He  had  part  of  his  education  abroad  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
part  at  home  under  Maildulphus  an  Irifh  Scot,  who  had  built 
a  little  monaftery  where  Malmefbury  now  ftands.  Upon  the 
death  of  Maildulphus,  Aldhelm,  by  the  help  of  Eleutherius 
bilhop  of  Winchefter,  built  a  ftately  monaftery  there,  and  was 
himfelf  the  firft  abbot  thereof.  When  Hedda  bifhop  of  the 
Weft  Saxons  died,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  diocefes, 
viz.  Winchefter  and  Shireburn,  and  King  Ina  promoted 
Aldhelm  to  the  latter,  comprehending  Dorfetfhire,  Wiltlhire, 
Devonfhire,  and  Cornwall :  he  was  confecrated  at  Rome  by 
Pope  Sergius  I.  and  Godwin  tells  us  that  he  had  the  courage 
to  reprove  his  holinefs  for  having  a  baftard.  Aldhelm,  by  the 
directions  of  a  diocefan  fynod,  wrote  a  book  againft  the 
miftake  of  the  Britons  concerning  the  celebration  of  Eafter, 
which  brought,  over  many  of  them  to  the  catholic  ufage  in 
that  point.  He  likewile  wrote  a  piece,  partly  in  profe  and 
partly  in  hexameter  verfe,  in  praife  of  virginity,  dedicated  to 
Ethelburga  abbefs  of  Barking,  and  publithed  amongft  Bede’s 
Opufcula,  befides  feveral  other  trcatiles,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Bale  and  William  of  Malmelbury.  The  monkifh  authors, 
according  to  cuftom,  have  aferibed  feveral  miracles  to  Aid- 
helm  ;  and  they  tell  us,  that,  in  order  to  put  his  virtue  to  trial, 
he  ufed  frequently  to  lay  all  night  with  a  young  woman,  and 
yet  without  violating  his  chaftity.  He  is  laid  to  have  been 
the  firft  Englilliman  who  ever  wrote  in  Latin,  and,  as  he 
himfelf  tells  us  in  one  of  his  treatifes  on  metre,  the  firft  who 
introduced  poetry  into  England.  Aldhelm  lived  in  great 
efteem  till  his  death,  which  happened  May  the  25th,  709. 

ALDPIUN,  the  firft  bilhop  ofDurham,  fucceedcd  Elftig  in 
the  biftiopric  of  Lindisfarne  or  Holy  Illand,  in  the  year  990. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family,  but,  according  to  Simeon  of 


Durham,  more  ennobled  by  his  virtues  and  religious  deport- 
ment.  He  fat  about  fix  years  in  the  fee  of  Lindisfarne, 
during  which  time  that  illand  was  greatly  expofed  to  the 
incurfions  of  the  Danilh  pirates.  This  made  him  think  of 
removing  from  thence  ;  though  Simeon  of  Durham  fays  he 
was  put  upon  it  by  an  admonition  from  heaven.  However, 
taking  with  him  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  had  been 
buried  there  about  1 1 3  years,  and  accompanied  by  all  the 
monks  and  the  reft  of  the  people,  be  went  away  from  Holy 
Illand  ;  and,  after  wandering  about  fome  time,  at  laft  fie 
fettled  with  his  followers  at  Dunehn,  new  called  Durham  ; 
where  he  gave  rife  both  to  the  city  and  cathedral  church. 
He  had  a  daughter  named  Ecgfrid,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage 
to  UCthred,  fon  ofWaltheof,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
with  her  fix  towns  belonging  to  the  epifcopal  fee,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  he  fliould  never  divorce  her.  But  ihit  young  lord 
afterwards  repudiating  her,  Aldhun  received  back  the  church 
lands  he  had  given  with  her.  This  prelate  educated  King 
Ethelred’s  two  fons,  Alfred  and  Edward  ;  and,  when  their 
father  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  Swane  king  of  Denmark, 
he  conduced  them,  together  with  Queen  Emma,  into 
Normandy,  to  Duke  Richard,  the  queen’s  brother.  This  was- 
in  the  year  1017,  a  little  before  Bilhop  Aldhun’s  death.  For 
the  next  year,  the  Englilh  having  received  a  terrible  overthrow 
in  a  battle  with  the  Scots,  the  good  bilhop  was  fo  affeCted 
with  the  news,  that  he  died  a  few  days  after,  having  enjoyed 
the  prelacy  twenty-nine  years. 

ALDPORT,  an  ancient  name  for  Manchefter. 

ALDRICH  (Robert),  bilhop  of  Carlifle,  was  born  at 
Burnham  in  Buckinghamlhire  about  the  year  1493,  and 
educated  at  Eaton-fchool ;  from  whence,  in  1507,  he  was 
elected  fcholar  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  afterwards  profitor  of  the  univer- 
fity.  In  1525  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  Eaton-fchool, 
then  became  fellow  of  that  college,  and  finally  provoft.  In 
1529  he  went  to  Oxford,  where,  being  firft  incorporated 
bachelor  of  divinity,  in  the  following  year  he  proceeded  doCtor 
in  that  faculty  :  in  1 53 1  he  was  made  arch-deacon  of 
Colchefter  ;  in  1534,  canon  of  Windfor ;  and  the  fame  year, 
regiftrary  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  He  was  confecratqd 
bilhop  of  Carlifle  in  the  year  1 537,  and  died  at  Horncaftle  in 
Lincolnlhire  in  1 536.  He  wrote,  1.  Epiflola  ad  Gul.  Hor- 
mannum,  in  Latin  verfe  ;  printed  in  Horman's  Ar.tibojf.con, 
I.ond.  1521,  of  which  book  Pitts  erroneoufly  makes  Aldrich 
the  author.  2.  Epigramma/a  varia.  3  Latin  •verfes,  and 
another  epifile  to  Hoi  man,  prefixed  to  the  Hulgaria  puerorum  of 
that  author,  Lond.  1519,  4to.  A' ifwers  to  certain  qua  ies 

concerning  the  abufes  of  the  mafs ;  alio  about  receiving  the 
facrament. 

Aldrich  (Dr.  Henry),  an  eminent  Englilh  divine  and 
philofopher,  born  at  London  in  1647,  was  educated  at 
Weftminfter  fchool  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bufby,  and  admit¬ 
ted  of  Chrift-church  College,  Oxford.  He  had  a  great  (hare 
in  the  controverly  with  the  Papifts  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
and  bilhop  Burnet  ranks  him  among  thofe  who  examined  all 
the  points  of  popery  with  a  folidity  of  judgment,  clearnefs  of 
argument,  depth  of  learning,  and  vivacity  of  writing,  far 
beyond  any  who  had  before  that  time  written  in  our  language. 
He  rendered  himfelf  fo  confpicuous,  that  at  the  revolution, 
when  Mafley  the  popifli  dean  of  Chrift-church  fled,  his  deanery 
was  conferred  on  him.  In  this  ftation  he  behaved  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  and  that  fabric  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to 
his  ingenuity  :  it  was  Aldrich  who  defigned  the  beautiful 
fquare  called  Peck<watcr- Quadrangle,  which  is  efteemed  an 
excellent  piece  of  architecture.  In  imitation  of  his  pre- 
deceflor  Dr.  Fell,  he  publiflicd,  yearly,  a  piece  of  fome  ancient 
Greek  author,  as  a  prefent  to  the  ftudents  of  his  houl'e :  he 
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publiftied  A  Syjlem  of  Logic,  with  fome, other  pieces ;  and  the 
revifing  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  was  intruded  to 
him  and  Bifhop  Spratt.  He  died  about  the  year  1711. 

ALDROVANDUS  (Ulyfies),  profeflor  of  philofophy  and 
phyfic  at  Bologna,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  a  mod 
curious  enquirer  into  natural  hidory,  and  travelled  mto  the 
mod  didant  countries  on  purpofe  to  inform  himfelf  of  their 
•natural  produ&ions.  Minerals,  metals,  plants,  and  animals, 
were  the  objects  of  his  curious  refearches  ;  but  he  applied 
himfelf  chiefly  to  birds,  and  was  at  great  expence  in  having 
■figures  of  them  drawn  from  the  life.  Aubert  le  Mire  fays, 
that  he  gave  a  Get  tain  painter,  famous  in  thatart,  a  yearly  falary 
of  two  hundred  crowns,  for  thirty  years  and  upwards  ;  and  that 
he  employed  at  his  own  expence  Lorenzo  Bennini  and 
Cornelius  Swjntus,  as  well  as  the  famous  engraver  Chriflopher 
Coriolanus..  Thefe  expences  ruined  his  fortune,  and  at  length 
reduced  him  to  the  utmofl  necetfity  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he 
died  blind  in  an  hofpital  at  Bologna,  at  a  great  age,  in  1605. 

Mr.  Bayle  obferves,  that  antiquity  does  not  furnifh  us  with 
an  inflance  of  a  defign  fo  extendve  and  fo  laborious  as  that  ot 
Aldrovandus,  with  regard  to  natural  hiftory  ;  that  Pliny 
indeed  has  treated  of  more  lubje£ts,  but  only  touches  them 
lightly,  whereas  Aldrovandus  has  collected  all  he  could  meet 
with.  His  compilation,  or  what  at  leafl  was  compiled  upon 
his  plan,  confifts  of  feveral  volumes  in  folio,  fome  of  which 
were  printed  after  his  death.  He  himfelf  puhlifhed  his 
Ornithology,  or  Hiftory  of  Birds,  in  three  folio  volumes,  in 
1599  ;  and  his  feven  books  Of  Infedts,  which  make  another 
volume  of  the  fame  fize.  The  volume  Of  Serpents,  three  Of 
Quadrupeds,  one  Of  Fifhes,  that  Of  exfanguineous  Animals, 
the  Hiftory  of  Monllers,  with  the  Supplement  to  that  Of 
Animals,  the  treatife  Of  Metals,  and  the  Dendrology  or 
Hiflorv  of  Trees,  were  publifhed  at  feveral  times  after  his 
death,  by  the  care  of  different  perfons. 

ALDUABIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Celtic  Gaul,  which 
riling  from  mount  Jura,  leparating  the  Sequani  from  the 
Helvetii,  and  running  through  the  county  of  Burgundy,  or 
the  Franche  Comte,  environs  almoft  on  every  fide  the  city  of 
Befamjon ;  and  running  by  Dole,  falls  into  the  Saone  near 
Chalone.  In  Caefar  it  is  called  Alduafdubis-,  in  Ptolemy, 
Dulls  ;  now  le  Doux. 

ALEANDER  (Jerome),  cardinal  and  archbifhop  of  Brin- 

difi,  was  born  in  1480  ;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reformation,  by  the  oppofition  he  made  to 
Luther  :  for  being  fent  into  Germany  as  the  pope’s  nuncio  in 
1519,  he  added,  as  occafion  ferved,  in  the  charadter  both  of 
ambalTador  and  doddor  ;  and  declaimed  three  hours  together 
ag'ainlt  Luther’s  dodtrine  before  the  diet  of  Worms,  but  could 
not  prevent  that  celebrated  reformer  from  being  heard  in  that 

diet.  He  publifhed  feveral  works,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1542. 

Aleander  (Jerome),  a  learned  man  of  the  feventeenth 

century,  born  in  the  principality  of  Friuli,  of  the  fame  family 
with  the  preceding.  When  he  went  to  Rome,  he  was 
employed  as  fecretary  under  Cardinal  Odlavius  Bandini,  and 
difeharged  this  office  with  great  honour  for  almoft  twenty 
years.  He  afterwards,  by  the  pertuafion  of  Urban  VIII.  who 
had  a  great  efteem  for  him,  became  fecretary  to  Cardinal 
Barberini,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  when  he  went 
there  in  the  character  of  legate  a  latere ,  and  in  whofe  fervice 
he  died  in  1631.  He  was  one  of  the  firft :  members  of  the 
academy  of  Humorifts,  wrote  a  learned  treatife  in  Italian  on 
the  device  of  the  fociety,  and  difplayed  his  genius  on  many 
different  fubjeHs.  Barberini  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral 
at  the  academy  of  Humorifts  ;  the  academifts  carried  his 
^orpfe  to  the  grave  ;  and  Gafpar  Simeonibus,  one  of  the 
jnembers,  quide  his  funeral  oration. 

ALECTOROMANTIA  (Ertcycl.'),  This  is  ot’nerwife  call¬ 


ed  AleSlryomancy  ;  of  which  there  appear  to  have  been  different 
fpecies.*  But  that  moft  fpoken  of  by  authors  was  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  A  circle  being  deferibed  on  the  ground,  and 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  portions,  in  each  of  thefe  fpacey 
was  written  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  each  of 
the  letters  was  laid  a  grain  of  wheat  ;  after  which,  a  cock 
being  turned  ioofe  in  the  circle,  particular  notice  was  taken  of 
the  grains  picked  up  by  the  cock,  becaufe  the  letters  under 
them,  being  formed  into  a  word,  made  the  anfwcr  deft  red'. 
It  was  thus,  according  to  Zonaras,  that  Libaniqs  and  Jamblicus 
fought  who  fhould  lucceed  the  Emperor  Valens  j  and  the  cock 
eating  the  grains  anfwering  to  the  lpaces  ©EOA,  feveral  whofe 
names  began  with  thofe  letters,  as  Theodotus,  Theodiftes, 
Theodulus,  Ac.  were  put  to  death  ;  which  did  not  hinder,  but 
promote,  Thcodofius  to  the  fucceilion.  But  the  (lory,  how¬ 
ever  current,  is  but  ill  fupported  :  it  has  been  called  in  queliion 
by  fome,  and  refuted  by  others,  from  the  filence  of  Marcel- 
linus,  Socrates,  and  other  hiftorians  of  that  time. 

ALEGAMBE  (Philip),  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  born  at  Bruflels 
in  1592,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  publilhing  a  Bibliotheque  of 
the  writers  of  his  order,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1652. 

ALEIUS  CAMPUS,  in  ancient  geography  (Homer, 
Strabo,  Pliny)  ;  a  plain  in  Cilicia,  on  this  fide  the  river 
Pyramus,  near  the  mountain  Chimera,  famous  for  Bellero- 
phon’s  wandering  and  periftiing  there,  after  being  thrown  off 
Pegafus  ;  which  is  the  reafon  of  the  appellation. 

ALEMANIA,  or  Allemania  (anc.  geog.),  a  name  of 
Germany,  but  not  known  before  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
and  then  ufed  only  for  a  part.  After  the  Marcomanni  and 
their  allies  had  removed  from  the  Rhine,  a  rabble,  or  col- 
ledtion  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Gaul,  as  the  term  Alemanni 
denotes,  prompted  either  by  levity  or  poverty,  occupied  the 
Agri,  called  Decumatcs  by  Tacitus,  becaufe  they  held  them  on 
a  tithe  5  now  fuppofed  to  be  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  fmall  beginnings  of  Alemania,  which  was  in 
after-times  greatly  enlarged  :  but  ftill  it  was  confidered  as  a 
diftindt  part ;  for  Caraealla,  who  conquered  the  Alemanni, 
affumed  the  lurname  both  of  Alcmannicus  and  Germanicus. 

ALENIO  (Julius),  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Brefcia  in  the  republic 
of  Venice.  He  travelled  into  the  eaftern  countries ;  and 
arrived  at  Maca  in  1610,  where  he  taught  mathematics. 
From  thence  he  went  to  the  empire  of  China,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  propagate  the  Chriftian  religion  for  thirty-fix  years. 
He  was  the  firft  who  planted  the  faith  in  the  province  of 
Xanfi,  and  he  built  feveral  churches  in  the  province  of  Fokien. 
He, died  in  Auguft  1649,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  in 
the  Chinefe  language. 

ALENZON,  or  Alenzon  ( Encycl .),  a  town  of  France,  is 
fituated  in  the  department  of  Orne,  and  late  province  of 
Normandy,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy .  It  is  furrounded  with 
good  walls,  and  flanked  with  towers.  Thecaftle  was  formerly 
a  place  of  great  confequence,  and  has  held  out  long  (leges. 
It  has  but  one  parifh-church,  which  has  a  bold  and  noble 
front.  Among  the  nunneries,  that  of  St.  Clair  is  moft  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sarte,  in  a  vaft  open 
plain,  which  produces  all  forts  of  corn  and  fruit.  Near  it 
there  are  quarries  of  (tone  fit  for  building,  wherein  are  found 
a  fort  like  Briftol  (tones.  The  linen  made  at  Alenzon  is  very 
good,  and  fells  at  Paris.  It  is  20  miles  north  of  Mans,  63 
fouth-by-weft  of  Rouen,  and  88  Couth- weft  of  Paris.  Long, 
o.  10.  N.  lat.  48.  25. 

ALERIA,  Alalia,  or  Alaeia  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Corfica,  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
on  an  eminence,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rctanus  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  ;  built  by  thePhocaeans  (Diodorus  Siculus),. 
Afterwards  Sylla  led  a  colony  thither.  It  is  now  in  ruins, 
and  called  Aleria  Dijh  utta. 
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ALES  (Alexander),  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  confeffion  of 
Auglburgh,  born  at  Edinburgh  the  23d  of  April,  1300.  Lie 
foon  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  fchool-divinity,  and 
entered  the  lifts  very  early  againft:  Luther,  this  being  then  the 
great  controverfy  in  fatliion,  and  the  grand  field  wherein  all 
authors,  young  and  old,  ufed  to  difplay  their  abilities.  Soon 
after,  he  had  a  lhare  in  the  difpute  which  Patrick  Hamilton 
maintained  againft  the  ecclefiaftics,  in  favour  of  the  new  faith 
he  had  imbibed  at  Marpurgh  :  he  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  but  this  he  could  not  efte£t, 
and  even  began  himfelf  to  doubt  about  his  own  religion, 
being  much  attested  by  the  difcourle  of  this  gentleman,  and 
ftill  more  by  the  conftancy  he  {hewed  at  the  ftake,  where 
David  Reton,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  caufed  him  to  be 
burnt.  Beginning  thus  to  waver,  he  was  himfelf  perfecuted 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Germany,  where  he  became  at  length  a  perfect  convert  to  the 
Proteftant  religion.  The  change  of  religion  which  happened 
in  England  after  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anna 
Bullen,  induced  Ales  to  go  to  London,  in  1535.  He  was 
highly  efteemed  by  Cranmer  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
Latimer,  and  Thomas  Cromwel,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
high  favour  with  the  king.  Upon  the  fall  of  thefe  favourites, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Germany  ;  where  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh  appointed  him  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Francfort 
upon  the  Oder,  in  1540.  But  leaving  this  place  upon  fome 
difguft,  he  returned  to  Leipfic,  where  he  was  cholen  profellor 
of  divinity,  and  died  in  March  1565.  He  wrote  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  St.  John,  on  the  Epiftles  to  Timothy,  and  on  the 
Pfalms,  &c. 

ALESA,  Al^sa,  or  Halesa  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Sicily,  on  theTufcan  fea,  built,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
by  Archonides  of  Herbita,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  ninety- 
fourth  Olympiad,  or  four  hundred  and  three  years  before 
Chrift  ;  fituated  on  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  the  fea  : 
now  in  ruins.  It  enjoyed  immunity  from  taxes  under  the 
Romans  (Diodorus,  Cicero).  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Ilaltfni  (Cicero,  Pliny)  ;  alfo  Alejini,  and  Alajini . 

ALESIA  (anc.  geog.),  called  Alexia  by  Livy  and  others  ;  a 
town  of  the  Mandubii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  fituated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cael'ar,  on  a  very  high  hill,  whole  foot  was  walhed 
on  two  fides  by  two  rivers.  The  town  was  of  fuch  antiquity, 
that  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  it  was  built  by  Hercules.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  city  of  A  life,  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
not  far  from  Dijon. 

ALESSANO,  a  town  of  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town  of 
Otranto.  Long.  18.  25.  E.  Lat.  40.  10.  N. 

ALESSIA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania  ;  it  is 
a  bifhop’s  fee,  near  the  mouth  of  theDrino.  Long.  20.  6.  E. 
Lat.  42.  8.  N. 

ALESSIO,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Dalmatia.  It  is  a 
bilhop’s  fee,  and  feated  on  a  mountain,  25  miles  from 
Spalatro. 

ALETUM,  or  Aleta  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
now  extincl.  From  itsr  uins  arofe  St.  Malo,  in  Britany,  at 
the  dillance  of  a-  mile.  Its  ruins  are  called  Gulch  Aleth  in 
the  Britifh. 

ALEXANDER  ab  Alexandro,  a  Neapolitan  lawyer,  of 
great  learning,  who  fiourifhed  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  ,  He  followed  the  profelfion  of 
the  law  firft  at  Naples,  afterwards  at  Rome  :  but  he  devoted 
all  the  time  he  could  lpare  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature ; 
and  at  length  he  entirely  left  the  bar,  that  he  might  lead  a 
more  eafy  and  agreeable  life  with  the  nnifes.  The  particulars 
of  his  life  are  to  be  gathered  from  his  work  entitled  Genialium 
Dierum :  We  are  there  informed,  that  he  lodged  at  Home, 
Yol.  X. 


in  a  houfe  that  was  haunted  and  he  relates  many  furprifmg 
particulars  about  the  gholt :  he  fays  alfo,  that,  when  he  was 
very  young,  he  went  to  the  lectures  of  Philelphus,  who  ex¬ 
plained  at  Rome  the  Tufculan  queftions  of  Cicero ;  he  was 
there  alfo  when  Nicholas  Perot  and  Domitius  Calderinus  read 
their  lectures  upon  Martial,  The  particular  time  when  he 
died  is  not  known,;  but  he  was  buried  in  the  monaftery  of 
the  Olivets.  Tiraquea  wrote  a  learned  commentary  upon  his 
work,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1587,  and  reprinted  at 
Leyden  in  1673,  with  the  notes  of  Dennis  Godfrey,  Chrifto- 
pher  Colerus,  and  Nicholas  Marcerus. 

Alexander  Severus,  emperor  of  Rome,  fucceeded  He- 
liogabalus  about  A.D.  222,  when  but  16  years  of  age.  Eli# 
mother’s  name  was  Mammaea,  and  by  her  advice  he  in  a  great 
meafure  regulated  his  condu6t.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the 
reformation  of  abufes,  the  ftate  having  been  greatly  difordc-red 
by  the  vicious  conduft  of  his  predecelfor ;  he  was  a  molt  ftrifV 
lover  of  jultice,  an  encouragcr  of  learning  and  learned  men, 
and  favourable  to  the  Chriftians.  He  made  a  fuccefsful 
expedition  againft:  the  Perfians ;  but  endeavouring  to  reform 
his  troops,  who  had  grown  very  licentious  under  the  late  bad 
government,  they  murdered  him,  at  the  inftigation  of  Maxi¬ 
minus,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  together  with  his  mother, 
A.D.  235. 

Alexander  VI.  (Pope),  had  four  baftards  when  he  was 
cardinal,  for  one  of  whom  he  had  fo  great  alfedtion  that  he 
ftuck  at  nothing  to  raile  him.  Defigning  to  poifon  fome 
cardinals,  he  was  poifoned  himfelf,  A.D.  1503.  See  Bor¬ 
gia. 

Alexander  VII.  (Pope),  whofe  real  name  was  Fabi* 
Chigi,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1599.  Elis  family  finding  him 
a  hopeful  youth,  lent  him  early  to  Rome,  where  he  foot* 
engaged  in  a  friendftiip  with  the  Marquis  Pallavicini,  who  re¬ 
commended  him  fo  effectually  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.  that  he 
procured  him  the  poll  of  Inquifitor  at  Malta.  He  was  fent 
vice-legate  to  Ferrara,  and  afterward  nuncio  into  Germany  : 
there  he  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  intriguing 
genius ;  for  he  was  mediator  at  Muntter,  in  the  long  con¬ 
ference  held  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Spain.  Cardinal 
Mazarin  had  fome  refentment  againft  Chigi,  who  was  foon 
after  made  a  cardinal  and  fecretary  of  ftate  by  Innocent  X. 
but  his  refentment  was  facrificed  to  political  views.  In  1635, 
when  a  pope  was  to  be  chofen.  Cardinal  Sacchetti,  Mazarin’* 
great  friend,  finding  it  was  impolhble  for  him  to  be  raifed 
into  St.  Peter's  chair  becaufe  of  the  powerful  oppofition  made 
by  the  Spanifh  taction,  defired  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  content  t<J 
Chigi’s  exaltation.  His.  requelt  was  granted,  and  he  wa* 
eledled  pope  by  the  votes  of  all  the  64  cardinals  who  were  in 
the  conclave  :  an  unanimity  of  which  there  are  but  few 
infiances  in  the  election  of  popes.  He  {hewed  uncommon 
humility  at  his  election,  and  at  firft  forbad  all  his  relations  to 
come  to  Rome  without  his  leave  ;  but  he  foon  became  more 
favourable  to  his  nephews,  and  loaded  them  with  favours.  It 
is  allertcd  that  he  had  once  a  mind  to  turn  Proteftant.  The 
news-papers  in  Holland  bellowed  great  encomiums  upon  him  ; 
and  acquainted  the  world,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
cruel  perfecutions  of  the  Waldenfes  in  Piedmont.  There  is  a 
volume  of  his  poems  extant.  He  loved  the  Belles-Lettres, 
and  the  converfation  of  learned  men.  Fie  was  extremely 
fond  of  {lately  buildings  ;  the  grand  plan  of  the  college  Della 
Sapieiiza,  which  he  tinilhcd,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  library, 
remains  a  proof  of  his  taile  in  architecture.  He  died  in 
1667. 

Alexander  (William),  earl  of  Stirling,  an  eminent  Scots 
ftatelman  and  poet  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
who,  after  travelling  with  the  duke  of  Argyle  as  his  tutor  or 
companion,  wrote  a  poetical  complaint  of  his  unfucccfsful  love 
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of  feme  beauty,  under  the  title  of  Annora.  He  then  removed 
to  the  court  of  James  VI.  where  he  applied  to  the  more  lolid 
parts  of  poetry,  forming  himfelf  upon  the  plan  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  tragedians.  In  1607  he  publifned  fome  dramatic 
performances,  entitled  The  Monarchic  Tragedies,  dedicated  to 
King  James  ;  who  was  fo  well  pleated  with  them,  as  to  call 
him  his  philofophical  poet.  After  this,  he  is  faid  to  have 
written  A  Supplement  to  complete  the  third  part  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  Arcadia;  and  in  1613  he  produced  a  poem  called 
Doomfday ,  or  tbe  great  Day  of  Judgment.  He  was  made  gen- 
tleman-ufher  to  Prince  Charles,  and  matter  of  the  requefts  ; 
was  knighted;  and  obtained  a  grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  projected  the  fettlement  of  a  colony,  but  afterward  fold  it 
to  the  French.  In  1626  he  was  made  fecretary  of  Rate  for 
Scotland  ;  was  created  fir  ft  vifcount,  and  then  earl,  of  Stirling  ; 
and  died  in  1640. 

Alexander  (St.),  whom  St.  Ireneus  reckons  the  fifth 
bifhop  of  Rome,  fucceeded  St.  Evariltus  in  the  year  109,  and 
died  in  the  year  1  19.  There  is  no  account  of  his  life;  and  the 
epiftles  which  are  attributed  to  him  are  iuppofititious. 

Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father 
William  in  1213,  at  3  6  years  of  age.  He  made  an  expedition 
into  England,  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  King  John  ;  who 
returned  the  vifit,  and  was  offered  battle  by-  Alexander,  but 
refuled  it.  He  took  the  city  of  Carlille  from  Henry  III. 
which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  Berwick.  Alexander 
died  in  1249,  in  the  51ft  year  of  his  age,  and  35th  of  his 
reign  ;  and  left  for  his  fucceffor,  his  fon 

Alexander  III.  who  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  in 
1249.  The  Cummings,  lords  of  Scotland,  took  arms  againlt 
him  ;  and  taking  him  prifoner,  confined  him  at  Sniveling: 
but  he  was  afterwards  releafed  by  his  lubjebts.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  king  of  England;  and  was  at 
length  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1290,  after  having  reigned  forty-two,  or  according  to  others 
thirty-feven,  years. 

ALEXANDREA  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  ofMyfia,  on 
the  fea-coaft,  forming  a  part  of  mount  Ida,  where  Paris  gave 
judgment  on  the  three  goddefies. 

ALEXANDRETTA  ( Encycl ,),  is  the  port  of  Aleppo, 
from  which  it  is  diflant  twenty-eight  or  thirty  leagues.  It  is 
now  little  elfe  but  a  heap  of  ruined  houfes,  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  keep  tippling-houfes  for  failors.  The  air  is 
very  unwholefome  ;  and  therefore  the  better  fort  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  during  the  hot  weal  her,  live  at  a  village  called  Bayland, 
on  a  mountain  about  ten  miles  off,  where  there  is  wholefome 
water  and  excellent  fruit.  What  furprifes  ftrangers  molt, 
when  they  arrive  at  this  (dace,  are  the  pigeons  which  carry 
letters  to  Aleppo,  which  they  reach  in  about' three  hours: 
thefe  pigeons  are  of  a  fingular  kind,  and  are  very  much  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  Eaft. 

ALEXANDRIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Arachofia,  called 
alfo  Alexandropolis ,  on  the  river  Arachotus  (Stephanus,  Ifidorus 
Characenus). — Another  Alexandria  in  Gedrofia,  built  by 
Leonatus,  by  order  of  Alexander  (Pliny). — A  third  Alexandria 
in  Aria,  fituated  at  the  lake  Arias  (Ptolemy) ;  but,  according 
to  Pliny,  built  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Arius. — A  fourth  in 
the  Babtriana  (Pliny). — A  fifth  Alexandria,  an  inland  town 
of  CarnianiaJPliny,  Ptolemy,  Ammian). — A  fixth  Alexandria , 
or  Alexandropolis ,  in  the  Sogdiaria  (Ifidorus  Characenus). — A 
feventh  in  India,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Acefines  and  Indus 
(Arrian). — An  eighth,  called  alfo  Alexandretta,  near  the  Sinus 
Ilficus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  now  Scandeioony 
the  port-town  to  Aleppo.  A  ninth  Alexandria  of  Margiana, 
which  being  demolifhed  by  the  barbarians,  was  rebuilt  by 
Antiochus  the  ion  of  Seleucus,  and  called  Antiochia  of  Syria 
(Pliny)  ;  watered  by  the  river  Margus,  which  is  divided  into 


feveral  channels,  for  the  purpofes  of  watering  the  country, 
which  was  called  Zotale.  The  city  was  feventy  fladia  in 
circuit,  according  to  Pliny  ;  who  adds,  that,  after  the  defeat  of 
Craffus,  tbe  captives  were  conveyed  to  this  place  by  Orodes, 
tbe  king  of  the  Parthians. — A  tenth,  of  the  Oxiana,  built  011 
the  Oxus  by  Alexander,  on  the  confines  of  Babtria  (Plinv). — • 
An  eleventh,  built  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  mount  Paropa- 
rnifus,  which  was  called  Caucafus  (Pliny,  Arrian). — A  twelfth 
Alexandra  in  Troas,  called  alfo  Trcas  and  Aniigonia  (Pliny), 
— A  thirteenth,  on  the  laxartes,  the  boundary  of  Alexander's 
victories  towards  Scythia,  and  the  laft  that  he  built  on  that 
fide. 

ALEYN  (Charles),  an  Englifli  .poet  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  In  1631  he  publifhed  two  poems  on  the  famous 
victories  of  Crefci  and  Poibtiers.  He  fucceeded  his  father  as 
clerk  of  the  ordinance,  and  was  commiffary-general  of  the 
artillery  to  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  The  next 
piece  he  wrote  was  a  poem  in  honour  of  Henry  VII.  and  the 
victory  that  gained  him  the  crown  of  England.  In  1639,  the 
year  before  he  died,  he  tranflated  the  hiltory  of  Eurialius  and 
Lucretia,  from  the  Latin  epillles  offEneas  Sylvius. 

ALFACKS,  the  name  of  certain  iilands  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ebro,  in  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain 

ALFATERNA  (anc.  geog.),  the  lalt  town  of  Campania, 
beyond  Vefu\  ius  (Diodorus)  ;  tbe  fame  with  Nuceria,  which 
fee.  The  inhabitants  Alfatcrni  (Pliny). 

ALFEIZERAO,  afmall  town  of  Eltramadura,  in  Portugal, 
on  the  fca-fide.  Long.  9.  10.  W.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

ALFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Hilde- 
flieim,  fifteen  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Fliidefheim.  Lung.  10  ±.  E. 
Lat.  51.  58.  N. 

ALFIDENA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  Abruzzo  Ceteriore.  Long.  14.  20  E.  Lat.  41.  48.  N, 

ALFRED  ( Encijcl. ) .  This  prince,  we  are  told,  was  twelve 
years  of  age  before  a  mafler  could  be  procured  in  the  weftern 
kingdom  to  teach  him  the  alphabet ;  fuch  was  the  ftate  of 
learning  when  A1  fred  began  to  reign.  He  had  felt  the  mifery  of 
ignorance;  and  determined  even  torivalhis  contemporary  Char¬ 
lemagne  in  the  encouragement  of  literature.  He  is  fuppofed 
to  have  appointed  perlons  to  read  lebtures  at  Oxford,  and  is 
thence  confidered  as  the  Rounder  of  that  univerlity.  By  other 
proper  eftablifhments,  and  by  a  general  encouragement  to 
men  of  abilities,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  diffufe 
knowledge  throughout  his  dominions.  Nor  was  this  end 
promoted  more  by  his  countenance  and  encouragement,  than 
by  his  own  example  and  his  writings.  For  notwithstanding 
the  latenefs  of  his  initiation,  he  had  acquired  extraordinary 
erudition;  and,  had  he  not  been  illuftriems  as  a  king,  he 
would  har  e  been  famous  as  an  author.  His  works  are,  1.  Brc- 
viurum  quoddam  collechtm'ex  Legibus  Trojanprum,  lib.  I.  A 
Breviary  collebted  out  of  the  Laws  of  the  Trojans,  Greeks; 
Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes ;  in  one  book.  Leland  faw  this 
book  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  at  Chrift-chureh  in  Hampfliire. 
2.  Viji-Saxonum  Leges,  lib.  I.  The  Laws  of  the  Weft-Saxons, 
in  one  book.  Pitts  tells  us,  that  it  is  in  Bennet’ College  li¬ 
brary,  at  Cambridge.  3.  InJHtutd  queedam.  lib.  I.  Certain 
Inftitutes,  in  one  book.  -This  is  mentioned  fiy  Pitts,  and 
feems  to  be  the  fecond  capitulation  with  Guthrum.  4.  Contra 
Judices  iniqitos,  lib.  I.  An  Invebtive  againlt  Unjutl  Judges, 
in  one  book.  5'.  API  a  Magijlratwim  fuotum,  lib.  I.  Acts  of 
his  Magiftrates,  in  one  book.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
book  of  judgments  mentioned  by  Horne  ;  and  was,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  a  kind  of  reports,  intended  for  the  ufe  of  fucceeding 
ages.  6.  Begum  bortunee  varies,  lib.  I.  The  various  Fortunes 
of  Kings,  in  one  book.  7  Ditta  Sapient  urn,  lib.  I.  The 
Sayings  of  Wife  Men,  in  one  book.  8.  Parabola  et-  Sales, 
lib,  I.  Parables  and  pleafant  Sayings,  in  one  book,  9,  Cd- 
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Jcftiortfs  Chronicot'i/m.  Colleflions  of  Chronicle?.  10 .  Epi/iolee 
ad  JVu/fsigium  Epijcopum,  lib.  I,  Epi tiles  to  Biflnp  Wulfsig, 
in  one  book.  n.  Manuale-  Meditafionum.  A  Manual  of 
Meditations. — Betides  thefe  original  works,  he  tranllated 
many  authors  from  the  Latin,  &c.  into  the  Saxon  language, 
viz.  i.  Bede's  Hiftory  of  England,  2.  Paulinus  Orofinus’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Pagans.  3.  St.  Gregory’s  Paltoral,  &:c.  The, 
firft  of  thefe,  with  his  prefaces  to  the  others,  together  with 
his  laws,  were  printed  at  Cambridge,  1644.  His  laws  are 
likewife  inferted  in  Spelman’s  Councils.  4.  -Boctivs  dt  Confo- 
latione,  lib.  V.  Boetius’s  Confolations  of  Philotbphy,  in  five7 
books.  Dr.  Plott  tells  us,  King  Alfred  tranllated  it  at  'VVood- 
ftock,  as  he  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library.  5.  JEfopi 
Fabulce.  iE fop’s  Fables  :  which  he  is  faid  to  have  tranllated 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin  and  Saxon.  6.  PJalterium  Davidi- 
cirni,  lib.  I.  David's  Pfa'lter,  in  one  book.  This  was  the  laft 
work  the  king  attempted,  death  furprifing  him  before  he  had 
finifhedit;  it  was  however  completed  by  another  hand,  and 
publitked  at  London  in  1640,  in  quarto,  by  Sir  John  Spel- 
man.  Several  others  are  mentioned  by  Malmlbury  ;  and  the 
old  Hiftory  of  Ely  aflerts,  that  he  tranllated  the  Old  and  New 
Teflaments. 

The  life  of  this  great  king  was  firft  written  by  Alferius  Mc- 
nevenfis ;  and  firft  publifned  by  Archbifhop  Parker,  in  the  old 
Saxon  chai  after,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Hatfingham’s  hif¬ 
tory,  printed  in  1674,  fol. 

ALLAHABAD,  a  city  of  Oude,  in  Hmdooftan  Proper, 
feated  at  the  point  of  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  It  was  founded  by  the  emperor 
Acbar,  who  intended  it  as  a  place  of  arms.  It  belongs  to  the 
Nabob  of  Oude;  but  its  fortifications  will  hardly  refill  the 
batiering  of  a  field  piece.  It  is  4-0  miles  north-weft  ot  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Long.  82.  o.  E.  Lat.  2;.  4.$  N. 

ALLATIUS  .Leo),  keener  of  the  Vatican  library,  a  native. 
ofScio,  and  _  celebrated  writer  of  the  17th  century  He  was 
of  great  l'ervice  to  the  gentlemen  of  Port  -Royal  in  the  contro- 
veily  they  had  with  M.  Claude  touching  the  belief  of  the. 
Greeks  with  regard  to  the  eucharift.  No  Latin  was  ever  more 
devoted  to  the  lee  of  Rome,  nor  more  in  veters  teagainll  ihc 
Greek  lchifmaties,  than  Alla.  ins.  He  never  engaged  in  matri¬ 
mony,  nor  was  he  ever  in  orders;  and  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
having  alked  him  one  dav',  why  he  did  not  enter  into  orders, 
he  anfwered,  Bt-raufie  I  would  ne  free  to  marry.”  The  Pope 
rejoined,  “  If  fo,  why  do  you  not  marry  ?  ’  “  Becaufe,”  replied 
Allatius,  ‘  I  woulu  be  at  liberty  to  take oiders.”  Thus,  a#  Mr. 
Bayle  obferves,  he  palled  his  whole  life,  waveiing  betwixt  a 
parilh  and  a  wife;  lorry,  perhaps,  at  his  death,  for  having 
choien  neither  of  them  ;  when,  if  he  had  fixed  upon  one,  he 
might  have  repented  his  choice  lor  thirty  or  forty  years. — If 
we  believe  John  Patricius,  Allatius  had  a  very  extraordinary 
pen,  with  which,  and  no  other,  he  wrote  Greek  for  forty 
years  ;  and  we  need  not  be  'urprifed,  that  when  he  loft  it,  he 
was  fo  grieved,  thjt  he  could  Icarce  forbear  crying.  He  pub- 
lilhed  leveral  n  anuferipts,  fevcral  tranllations  ot  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  and  leveral  pieces  of  his  own  compofihg.  In  his  com- 
pofitions  he  is  thought  to  Ihew  more  erudition  than  judgment : 
he  tiled  a'fo  to  make  frequent  digreffions  from  one  fubject  to 
another.  He  died  at  llome  in  1669,  aged  eighty-three. 

ALLEGANY,  or  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  a  long  range  of  mountains  in  North  America, 
between  the  Atlantic,  the  Millilfippi,  and  the  Lakes.  They 
extend  norih-eafteily  and  louth-wellerly,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  fea-coatt,  about  qco  miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to  00 
in  breadth.  The  diff<  n  nt  ridges  which  compote  this  immenfe 
range  have  different  names  in  the  different  dates.  Advancing 
from  the  Atlantic,  the  firft  ridge  in  Pennfylvania,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  South  Mountain, 


from  130  to  200  miles  from  the  fea,  and  about  4000  feet 
high  from  its  bale.  Between  this  and  the  North  M  ttniain, 
fpreads  a  large  fertile  vale.  Next  lies  the  Allegany,  which 
is  the  principal  ridge,  and  has  been  defcriptivelv  called  the 
back-bone  of  the  United  States.  Beyond  this  is  the  long  ridge 
called  the  Laurel  Mountains;  in  a  l'pur  of  which,  in  lat  300, 
is  a  fpring  of  water,  fifty  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and  as  blue  as 
indigo.  From  thefe  feveral  ridges  proceed  innumerable  name- 
lefs  branches  or  fpurs.  The  Kittatiny,  or  Blue  Mountains, 
run  through  the  northern  parts  of  N  ew  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania. 
The  general  name  for  thefe  mountains  feems  not  yet  to  have 
been  determined.  Mr.  Evans,  an  American  geographer, 
calls  them  the  Endlefs  Mountains  :  others  have  called  them 
the  Appalachian,  from  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  live  on  a  river 
proceeding  from  the  ridge,  called  the  Apnalaehikola.  But 
the  moft-coinmon,  and,  no  doubt,  the  molt  proper  name,  is 
the  Allegany'  Mountains,  lo  called  from  the  principal  ridge. 
Thefe  mountains  are  not  confufedly  l'cattered  and  broken, 
riling  here  and  there  into  high  peaks  over-topping  each  other, 
but  flretch  along  in  uniform  ridges,  Icarcely  half  a  mile  high. 
They  fpread  as  we  proceed  loutb,  and  lomeof  them  terminate 
in  high  perpendicular  bluffs.  Others  gradually  fubfiae  into  a 
level  country,  giving  rile  to  the  rivers  which  run  foutherly, 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  back  parts  of  Pennlylvania, 
fiercely  one  acre  in  ten  in  this  range  is  capable  of  culture : 
but  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  all  parts  ;  for  numerous  trails  of 
fine, arable  and  pafture  land  intervene  between  the  ridges,  hav¬ 
ing  generally  a  rich  black  foil.  Indeed,  fome  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  will  admit  of  cultivation  almolt  to  their  tops. 

ALLCHIJRCH,  a  village  of  Warwicklhire,  once  feven 
miles  in  circumference  The  Roman  Ickneld-ftreet  pallets 
through  it.  This  village  was  formerly  a  borough,  and  had  a 
maiket,  and  feveral  ftreets,  the  names  of  which  are  now  loft. 
T  he  bilhop  of  Worcefter  had  formerly  a  palace  here  ;  and  the 
church,  feveral  parts  of  which  are  of  Saxon  architecture,  con¬ 
tains  many  antique  monuments.  It  is  five  miles  from  Eroirff- 
grove,  in  the  road  to  Leicefter. 

ALLEGRANZA,  a  (mall  illand  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the 
Canaries,  lying  to  the  north  of  Graciofa,  to  the  north-weft  of 
Rocca,  and  to  the  eaft  of  St.  Clase  There  are  feveral  caftles 
that  defend  the  harbour. 

A  f. LEIN  (Joleph),  the  fon  of  Tobias  Allein,  was  bom  in 
the  Devizes  in  Wiklhire,  in  1633,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
In  1655  he  became  alfiftant  to  Mr.  Newton,  in  Taunton- 
Magdalen  in  Somerl’etfhire;  but  was  deprived  for  non-con¬ 
formity  He  died  in  166&,  aged  thirty-five.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  greater  charity  ;  preferving,  though  a 
nonconformift  and  a  fevere  lufferer  on  that  account,  great  re- 
lpeCl  for  the  church,  and  loyalty  to  his  lovereign.  He  wrote 
feveral  hooks  of  piety,  which  are  highly  etteemed  ;  but  his 
Alarm  to  unconverted  Sinners  is  more  famous  than  the  reft. 
There  have  been  many  editions  of  this  little  pious  work,  the 
fale  of  which  has  been  very  great ;  of  the  edition  1672,  there 
wore  20,000  fold;  of  that  1675,  with  this  title,  A  Jure  Guide 
to  Heaven,  50,000.  There  was  alfo  a  large  iinpreffion  of  it 
with  its  firft  title,  in  1720. 

ALLEN  (Thomas),  a  famous  mathematician  of  the  16th 
century,  born  at  Utoxcter  in  Staftordffure,  the  21ft  of  De¬ 
cember,  1542.  He  was  admitted  fcholar  of  J  rinity  College, 
Oxford,  the  4th  of  June,  1561  ;  and  in  1567  took  his  degree 
of  mafler  of- arts.  In  1570  he  quitted  his  college  and  fel- 
lowlliip,  and  retired  to  Gloucelter-hall  ;  where  he  ftudied  very 
clol'ely,  and  became  famous  for  his  knowledge  in  antiquity, 
philofophy,  and  mathematics.  Having  received  an  invitation 
from  Henry  earl  c>f  Northumberland,  a  great  friend  and  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  mathematicians,  he  fpent  l'ome  t  me  at  the  earl’s 
houfe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  thole  celebrated  ma* 
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thematicians  Thomas  Harriot,  John  Dee,  Walter  Warner, 
and  Nathaniel  Torporley.  Robert  earl  of  Leiceller  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  cfteem  for  Mr.  Allen,  and  would  have  conferred  a 
bithopric  upon  him,  but  his  love  of  folitude  and  retirement 
made  him  decline  the  offer.  His  great  fldll  in  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  made  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  look  upon  him  as  a  magi¬ 
cian  or  conjurer  :  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  Lekejlcr's  Com¬ 
monwealth,  has  accordingly  accul'ed  him  with  ufmg  the  art  of 
figuring,  to  procure  the  Earl  of  Leicefter’s  unlawful  defigns, 
and- endeavouring  by  the  black  art  to  bring  about  a  match  be¬ 
twixt  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  without  pretending  to 
point  out  the  abfurdity  of  the  charge,  it  is  certain  that  the 
earl  placed  l'uch  confidence  in  Allen,  that  nothing  material  in 
the  date  was  t  ran  (acted  without  his  knowledge;  and  the  earl 
had  conttant  information,  by  letter,  from  Mr.  Allen,  of  what 
palled  in  the  univerfity.  Air.  Allen  was  very  curious  and  in¬ 
defatigable  in  collecting  fcattered  manuferipts  relating  to  hif- 
tory,  antiquity,  aftronomy,  philofophy,  and  mathematics  : 
thefe  collections  have  been  quoted  by  leveral  learned  authors, 
&c.  and  mentioned  to  have  been  in  the  Bibliotheca  Alleniana. 
He  publifhed  in  Latin  the  fecond  and  third  books  of  Claudius 
Ptolemy  of  Pelufium,  Concerning  the  Judgment  of  the  Stars, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Quadripartite  Conji ruc¬ 
tion,  with  an  expotition.  He  wrote  all'o  notes  on  many  of 
Lilly’s  books,  and  fome  on  John  Bale’s  work  He  Scriptoribus 
Met] .  Britannice.  Having  lived  to  a  great  age,  he  died  at 
Gloucefter-hall,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1632. 

Allen,  a  lmall  river  of  Flintfhire  in  North  Wales, 
which  links  under  ground,  near  Mold,  and  is  loft  for  a  thort 
fpace. 

ALLERIA,  a  decayed  town  in  Corfica,  a  bitliop’s  fee,  and 
the  place  where  King  Theodore  firft  landed  in  1736.  Long.  8. 
50.  E.  Lat.  42.  5.  N. 

ALLESTRY  (Richard),  D.D.  an  eminent  divine,  born  at 
Uppington  in  Shropffiire,  in  March  1619,  was  educated  in 
the  grammar  fchool  at  Coventry,  and  afterwards  at  Chrilt- 
church  in  Oxford.  His  parts,  which  were  extraordinary,  were 
improved  by  a  no  lefs  extraordinary  indufhy.  He  took  up 
arms  for  King  Charles  I.  and  was  fometimes  feen  with  his 
xnufket  in  one  hand  and  his  book  in  the  other.  He  was  very 
aCtive  in  the  fervice  of  King  Charles  II.  before  his  reftoration, 
and  was  employed  by  the  royalifts  in  tranfafting  bulinefs  with 
that  prince  during  his  exile;  but  was  at  daft  feized  at  Dover 
by  a  party  of  foldiers,  and  committed  prifoner  to  Lambeth- 
houfe,  where  he  was  confined  fix  or  eight  weeks  :  but  foon 
after  the  reftoration  he  was  made  canon  of  Chrift-church, 
created  doCtor  of  divinity,  and  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  and  regius  profeftor  of  divinity.  In  1665  he 
was  appointed  provoft  of  Eton  College,  where  he  railed  the 
fchool,  which  he  found  in  a  low  condition,  to  an  uncommon 
pitch  of  reputation.  The  weft  fide  of  the  outward  quadrangle 
of  that  college  was  built  from  the  ground  at  his  expence.  The 
excellent  Dr.  Hammond,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  left 
him  his  valuable  library,  which  he  himlelf  afterwards  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  fucceffors  in  the  divinity-chair.  He  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  piety,  benevolence,  and  integrity ;  for  the  fince- 
rity  of  his  friendlhip,  and  his  difinterefted  temper.  Lie  wrote 
feveral  books :  and  a  collection  of  his  fermons  were  printed 
after  his  deceafe,  by  Dr.  Fell,  bilhop  of  Oxford.  He  died  Au- 
guft  28,  1680. 

ALLEY  (William),  bilhop  of  .Exeter  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Great  Wycomb  in  Buckinghamlhire. 
prom  Eton  fchool,  in  the  year  1528,  he  removed  to  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  He  alfo  ftudied  fome  time  at  Oxford ;  afterwards  he 
married,  was  prefented  to  a  living,  and  became  a  zealous  re¬ 
former.  Upon  Queen  Mary’s  acceffion,  he  left  his  cure,  and 


retired  into  the  north  of  England ;  where  he  maintained  hie 
wife  and  himfelf  by  teaching  a  fchool,  and  praCtifing  phyfic. 
Queen  Elizabeth  afeending  the  throne,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  reading  the  divinity- 
leCture  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  in  July,  1360  was  confecratcd  bilhop 
of  Exeter.  He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in 
November  1361.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  April,  1570;  and 
was  buried  at  Exeter,  in  the  cathedral.  He  wrote,  r.  The 
poor  Man's  Library,  2  vols.  fol.  London,  1571.  Thele  volumes 
contain  twelve  lectures  on  the  firft  epiftle  of  St.  Peter,  read  at 
St.  Paul’s.  2.  A  Hebrew  Grammar.  Whether  it  was  ever 
publifhed,  is  uncertain.  He  tranllated  the  Pentateuch  in  th« 
verfion  of  the  Bible  which  was  undertaken  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  command. 

ALLIA  ( Encycl.) ,  was  famous  for  the  great  (laughter  of 
the  Romans  by  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus :  hence  A/lienJis 
dies,  an  unlucky  day  (Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan).  Our  aneeftors, 
fays  Cicero,  deemed  the  day  of  the  fight  of  Allia,  more  fatal 
than  that  of  taking  the  city. 

ALLIER,  a  department  of  France  (lately  the  province  of 
Bourbonnois),  fo  called  from  a  river  which  Rows  by  Moulins, 
and  falls  into  the  Loire  above  Orleans. 

ALLOBROGES,  (Infcriptlons,  Livy,  Velleius,  Floras) ; 
from  Atluhrox  (Horace) :  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  fi- 
tuated  between  the  rivers  Ifara  and  Rhodanus,  and  the  Lacus 
Lemanus ;  commended  by  Cicero  for  their  fidelity,  difcom- 
mended  by  Horace  on  account  of  their  fondnefs  for  no¬ 
velty. 

ALMARIC,  heresy  of,  a  tenet  broached  in  France  by 
one  Almaric,  in  the  year  1209.  It  confifted  in  affirming,  that 
every  Chrittian  was  actually  a  member  of  Chrift;  and  that 
without  this  faith  no  one  could  be  laved.  His  followers  went 
farther,  and  affirmed,  that  the  power  of  the  father  lathed  only 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Mofaic  law ;  that  the  coming 
of  Chrift  introduced  a  new  law  ;  that  at  the  end  of  this  began 
the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  and  that  now  confeffion  and  the 
facraments  were  at  an  end,  and  that  every  one  is  to  be  faved 
by  the  internal  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  without 
any  external  act  of  religion. 

ALMENDVALAIO,  a  town  of  Eftramaduta  in  Spain, 
near  the  borders  of  Portugal.  Long.  5.  6.  W.  Lat.  38.  36.  N. 

ALMIGGIM- w o o d  (Scripture),  is  thought  to  be  that  of 
the  Indian  pine-tree ;  which  being  light  and  white,  was  greatly 
eftcemed  for  making  mufical  inftruments. 

ALMONRY  ( Encycl .).  In  this  article,  vol.  I.  p.  124,  cor¬ 
rect  an  error,  affeCting  the  fenfe;  by  fubftituting  the  words 
“  were  diftributed,”  in  place  of  “  are  given.” 

ALOE  ( Encycl ,),  in  botany.  Of  this  genus  of  plants,  fome 
botanical  writers  enumerate  ten,  but  others  extend  the  number 
to  twenty-three,  lpecies.  One  of  them,  named  in  our  firft  vo¬ 
lume,  the  margaritijera,  or  pearl  aloe,  deferves  more  particular 
mention.  This  very  beautiful  plant  is  fmaller  than  mod  of  the 
aloe  kind.  The  leaves  are  fliort,  very  thick,  (harp  pointed,  and 
turning  down,  with  a  large  thick  end,  appear  there  triangular. 
The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  fine  green,  ftriped  in  an  elegant 
manner  with  white,  and  frequently  tipped  with  red  at  the 
point.  The  ftower-ftalk,  which  rifes  in  the  midft  of  the 
leaves,  is  round,  lfnooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  generally 
about  eight  inches  high.  When  the  plant  has  been  properly 
cultivated,  the  dowers  are  ftriped  with  green  and  white;  and 
fometimes  they  are  entirely  white.  This  aloe  is  fingular  in 
not  having  the  bitter  refinous  juice  with  which  the  leaves  of 
molt  others  abound ;  when  a  leaf  of  this  fpccies  is  cut,  what 
runs  from  it  is  watery,  colourlels,  and  perfectly  infipid.  See  a 
figure  of  it  in  PI.  13. 

ALPHEUS  ( Encycl .).  This  river  has  a  common  (pring 
with  the  Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parthenius,  near  the 
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village  Afea  (Strabo).  The  Alpheus  and  Eurotcs  mix  and  ran 
together  for  twenty  ftadia ;  after  which,  they  enter  a  fubter- 
janeous  paftage  at  Mantinea ;  then  again  emerge,  the  Eurotas 
in  Laeonica,  and  the  Alpheus  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis 
(Paufanias).  The  poets  fable  ft  range  things  of  this  river; 
particularly,  that,  out  of  love  to  the  nymph  Aretliufa,  it  runs 
under  the  lea  to  Sicily,  and  burfts  out  at  the  fountain  of  that 
name  in  Syracufe  (Virgil).  Its  waters  were  reckoned  good  in 
the  leproly,  which  is  called  AAi po?  by  the  Greeks ;  and  hence 
the  name  Alpheus. — Paufanias  adds,  that  the  Eleans  had  a 
law,  which  condemned  ar.y  woman  to  death  that  ftiould  either 
appear  at  the  Olympic  games,  or  even  crofs  this  river  during 
that  folemnity  :  and  the  Eleans  add,  that  the  only  woman  who 
tranfgreflkl  it,  had  difguifed  herfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  matter 
or  keeper  of  thel'e  games,  and  conducted  her  fon  thither  ;  but 
when  the  faw  him  come  off  victorious,  her  joy  made  her  for¬ 
get  her  difguife,  fo  that  her  fex  was  difeovered.  She  was  par¬ 
doned,  but  from  that  time  a  law  was  made  that  the  keepers 
ftiould  appear  there  naked. 

ALPHONSUS  X.  king  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  furnamed  the 
Wile,  was  author  of  the  aftronomical  tables  called  Alphonfinc. 
Heading  of  Quintus  Curtius  gave  him  fuch  delight,  that  it  reco¬ 
vered  him  out  of  a  dangerous  illncfs.  He  read  the  Bible  fourteen 
times,  with  feveral  comments  on  it.  He  is  laid  to  have  found 
fault  with  the  ftru&ure  of  the  mundane  lyftem,  and  has  becu 
charged  with  impiety  on  that  fcore ;  but  ttnjuftly,  for  he  only 
found  fault  with  the  involved  fyftem  of  fome  aftronomers. 
He  was  dethroned  by  his  fon  Sancho ;  and  died  of  grief,  A.D. 
.1284. 

ALFINI  (Profpero),  ( Encycl.),  wrote  the  following  works 
in  Latin:  1.  Of  the  phyfic  of  the  Egyptians,  in  four  books. 
Printed  at  Venice,  1392,  in  4to.  2.  A  treatife  concerning 
the.  plants  of  Egypt.  Printed  at  Venice,  1592,  in  4to.  3.  A 
dialogue  concerning  ball’ams.  Printed  at  Venice,  1592,  in  4to. 
4.  Seven  books  concerning  the  method  of  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  life  or  death  of  patients.  Printed  at  Venice,  1691,  in 
4to.  5.  Thirteen  Books  concerning  methodical  Phyfic.  Pa- 
dua,  3 6 r  1 ,  folio;  I.eydcn,  1719,  in  4to.  6.  A  Difputation 
held  in  the  fchool  at  Padua,  concerning  the  Raphonticum. 
l’adua,  1612,  and  1629,  4to.  7.  Of  exotic  plants,  in  two 
books.  Venice,  1 699,  in  4to.  He  left  feveral  other  works, 
which  have  neyer  been  printed;  particularly,  8.  The  fifth 
book  concerning  the  phyftc  of  the  Egyptians.  9.  Five  books 
concerning  the  natural  hiftory  of  things  obferved  in  Egypt, 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  draughts  of  plants,  ftonesj  and  ani¬ 
mals, 

A'LREDUS,  Alured,  or  Alfredus  (. Encycl. ).  "It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  that  this  hiftorian  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  that  he  afterwards,  became  one  of  the  canons  and  treafurer 
of  St.  John’s  at  Beverley.  And  we  learn  in  a  note  of  Bifhop 
Tanner’s,  that,  for  the  fake  of  improvement,  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy;  and  that  at  Rome  he  became  do- 
meftic  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Othoboni.  He  died  in  the  year 
1  > 28,  or  1129;  leaving  behind  him  the  following  works: 
1.  The  Annals  of  A  lured ’of  Beverley.  Oxford,  1726.  Pub- 
1  i llied  by  Mr.  Hearne,  from  a  manufeript  belonging  to  Tho¬ 
mas  Rawlinfon,  efq.  It  contains  an  abridgment  of  our  hif¬ 
tory  from  Brutus  to  Henry  I.  written  in  good  Latin,  and  with 
great  accuracy.  2.  Libertates  ecclefue  S.  Johannis  de  Beverlac , 
&c.  a  manufeript  in  the  Cotton  library.  It  is  a  colleHion  of 
records  relative  to  the  church  at  Beverley,  tranflated  by  our 
author  from  the  Saxon  language.  The  Biographia  Britan- 
nica  evidently  proves  thele  to  be  all  that  were  written  by  Al- 
redus. 

ALSIUM  (Encycl.),  a  city  of  ancient  Etruria.  We  are 
told  by  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  that  Allium  was  built  by 
the  aborigines,  long  before  the  Tyrfenians  invaded  Italy.  In 
Vol.  X. 


this  cafe  it  mud  have  been  founded  not  long  after  the  dif* 
perlion  in  the  days  of  Pcleg.  Its  founder  is  faid  to  have  been 
one  Ala-Jus,  Alefus ,  or  Alfa ;  whom  fomc  conjecture  to  hava 
been  Alil'ab,  or  Elifha,  the  fon  of  Javan,  mentioned  in  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

ALSTEDIUS  (John  Henry),  a  German  Proteftant  divine, 
and  one  of  the  molt  indefatigable  writers  of  the  t  7th  century. 
He  was  lome  time  profellor  of  philofophy  and  divinity  at  Her- 
born  in  the  county  of  Nafiau  :  from  thence  he  went  into 
Tranfylvania,  to  be  profellor  at  Alba  Julia;  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1638,  being  then  fifty 
years  of  age.  His  Encyclopaedia  has  been  much  efteemed  even 
by  the  Roman-catholics ;  it  was  printed  at  Lyons,  and  fold 
very  well  throughout  all  France.  His  Thefuurus  Chronologi- 
cus  is  by  tome  efteemed  one  of  his  belt  works,  and  has  gone 
through  feveral  editions.  He  alfo  wrote  Trivvtphus  Biblicus,  to 
fliew  that  the  principles  of  all  arts  and  fciences  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  he  gained  very  few  to  his  opinion.  He 
was  a  Millcnarian ;  and  publilhed,  in  1627,  a  treatife  Dc 
mil/e  annis,  in  which  he  aflerttd  that  the  reign  of  the  faints  on 
earth  was  to  begin  in  1694. 

ALTAR  (Encycl.).  Before  temples  were  in  ute,  altars 
were  eredted  fometimes  in  groves,  fometimes  in  the  highways, 
and  fometimes  on  the  tops  of  mountains  ;  and  it  was  a  cuftom 
to  engrave  upon  them  the  name,  enfign,  or  character,  of  the 
deity  to  whom  they  were  confecrated. 

In  the  great  temples  of  ancient  Rome,  there  were  ordinarily 
three  altars  :  the  fir  It  was  placed  in  the  fandtuary,  at  the  foot 
of  the  ftatue  of  the  divinity,  upon  which  incenle  was  burnt 
and  libations  offered ;  the  feconct  was  before  th»  gate  of  the 
temple,  and  upon  it  they  facrificed  the  vidtims ;  and  the  third 
was  a  portable  altar,  upon  which  were  placed  the  offering  and 
the  facred  veflels. 

Belides  thefe  ufes  of  altars,  the  ancients  lwore  upon  them,' 
and  lwore  by  them,  in  making  alliances,  confirming  treaties 
of  peace,  and  other  folemn  occafions.  Altars  alfo  ferved  as 
places  of  refuge  to  all  thofe  who  fled  to  them,  whatever  crime 
they  had  committed. 

Among  the  Jews,  altars  in  the  patriarchal  times  were  very 
rude.  The  altar  which  Jacob  let  up  at  Beth-el  was  nothing  ■ 
but  a  Hone,  which  ferved  him  in  ft  cad  of  -a  bolfter;  that  of 
Gideon,  a  ftone  before  his  houfe  :  and  the  firft  which  God 
commanded  Moles  to  eredt  was  probably  of  earth,  or  ivnpb- 
lifhed  Hones,  without  any  iron ;  for  if  any  ufe  was  made  of 
that  metal,  the  altar  was  declared  impure. 

The  principal  altars  of  the  Jews  were.  The  altar  of  incenfe ; 
that  of  burnt-offering  ;  and  the  altar,  or  table,  for  the  Jhcyj- 
bread. 

The  altar  of  incenfe  was  a  fmalf  table  of  ihittim-wooel,  co¬ 
vered  with  plates  of  gold,  of  one  cubit  in  length,  another  in 
width,  and  two  in  height.  At  the  four  corners,  were  four 
kinds  of  horns,  and'all  round  a  little  border  or  crown  over 
it.  This  was  the  altar  hidden  by  Jeremiah  before  the  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  and  upon  it  the  officiating  prieft  offered,  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  incenfe  of  a  particular  compofition.  See 
PI.  13. 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  made  of  Shittim-wood,  and 
carried  upon  the  Ihouklers  of  the  priefts  by  Raves  of  the  fame 
wood  overlaid  with  brafs.  In  the  time  of  Mofes,  this  altar 
was  five  cubits  fquare,  and  three  high ;  but  in  Solomon’s 
temple  it  was  much  larger,  being  twenty  cubits  fquar: ,  a  d 
ten  in  height.  It  was  covered  with  brafs  ;  and  at  each  corn 
was  a  horn  or  fpire,  wrought  out  of  the  fame  wood  with  the 
altar  to  which  the  facrifices  were  tied.  Within  the  hollow 
was  a  grate  of  brafs,  on  which  the  fire  was  made ;  through  it 
fell  the  allies,  and  were  received  in  a  pan  below.  Ar  the  four 
corners  of  the  grate  were  lour  rings  and  four  chains,  which 
3  s 
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Kept  it  up  at  the  horns.  This  altar  was  placed  in  the  open  air, 
that  the  1'moke  of  the  burnt-offerings  might  not  fully  the  in- 
iide  of  the  tabernacle.  See  the  Plate. 

The  altar,  or  table  for  the pew-breacl,  was  likewife  of  fhit- 
tim-wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  having  a  little  border 
round  it,  adorned  with  fculpture.  It  was  two  cubits  long,  one 
wide,  and  one  and  an  half  in  height.  Upon  this  table,  whigh 
flood  in  the  holy  of  holies,  were  put,  eveuy  fabbath-day,  twelve 
loaves,  with  fait  and  incenie. 

The  Jewifh  altars,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  and 
the  building  of  the  fecond  temple,  were  infome  refpefts  dif¬ 
ferent  fromT  thofe  deferibed  above.'  That  of  burnt-offerings 
was  a  large  pile,  built  of  unhewn  ftone,  thirty-two  cubits 
fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  twenty-four  fquare  .at  the  top.  The 
afeent  was  by.  a  gentle  rifing,  thirty-two  cubits  in  length,  and 
fix  teen  in  breadth. 

ALTESSON,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  between  the  rivers 
Dore  and  Stura,  two  miles  E.  of  Lou  venire.  Long.  7.  20.  E. 
Lat.  44.  36.  N. 

ALTEZEY,  a  town  and  caflle  of  Germany,  in  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  fifteen 
miles  S.W.  of  Mentz.  Long.  8.  12.  E.  Lat.  49.  40.  N. 

ALTIN  [Encycl.).  This  lake  is  called  by  the  Ruffians  Te- 
lojkui  OJ'ero,  from  the  Teleffi,  a  Tartarian  nation,  who  inhabit 
the  borders  of  it,  and  who  give  it  the  name  of  Altin-Kul.  By 
the  Calmucks  it  is  called  Altinnor.  it  is  near  ninety  miles 
long  and  fifty  broad,  with  a  rocky  bottom.  The  north  part  of 
it  is  fometimes  frozen  fo  hard  as  to  be  paffable  on  foot,  but 
the  foutbern  part  it  never  covered  with  ice.  The  water  in 
the  Alt  in  lake,  as  well  as  in  the  rivers  which  run  through 
the  adjacent  places,  only  rifes  in  the  middle  of  fummer, 
when  the  fnows  on  the  mountains  are  melted  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun. 

ALTING  (Henry),  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg  and 
Groningen,  born  at  Embden,  Feb.  17,  1583,  of  a  family 
which  had  been  long  confpicuous  in  Frifeland.  His  father, 
Menfo  Alting,  was  the  firft,  who,  with  two  others,  preached 
the  reformation  in  the  territory  of  Groningen,  about  the  year 
1 566,  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  ; 
and  the  firft  that  preached  in  the  great  church  of  Groningen, 
after  the  redudlion  of  that  town  by  the  States  General  in 
i_594>  Henry  was  chofen,  in  1605,  preceptor  to  the  three 
young  counts  of  NaiTau,  Solms,  and  Jzenberg.  After  various 
difficulties,  he  fettled  at  Groningen,  where  he  continued  till 
bis  death,  Auguft  25,  1644.  He  was  a  found  proteftant  di¬ 
vine,  a  pious  Chriftian,  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety  in  many 
refpedls,  and  one  who  fuffered  much  for  the  truth.  Moft  of 
his  works  were  never  publilhed  ;  thole  which  have  been,  are 
the  following:  Notce  in  decadem  problematum  J.  Behm,  1618. 
Loci  communes  explicatio  catechefeos  Palatines,  1646,  in  3  vols. 
Exegefis  Auguft  ana  confef.  1647.  Methodus  theologia,  1650. 
It  appears  from  the  catalogue  of  his  works  annexed  to  his  life, 
that  the  Medid/a  hijt.  prophance,  publilhed  by  D.  Parcu.:,  was 
compofed  by  Alting,  The  moft  remarkable  piece  among  Ai¬ 
rings  MSS.  is  The  ecclefiattical  Hiftory  of  the  Palatinate, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Adminiftration  of  John  Cafimir. 

Alting  (James),  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  September  27,  1618.  He  travelled  into  England  in 
1640,  where  he  was  ordained  by  the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux, 
bifhop  of  Worcefter.  He  afterwards  accepted  of  the  profef- 
forffiip  of  Groningen,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gomarus  :  but 
his  fituation  was  rendered  very  difagreeable  by  the  continual 
difputes  which  he  had  with  his  colleague  Sam.  des  Marets, 
who  favoured  the  fchonl-divinity.  He  made  a  pious  exit,  Au¬ 
guft  20,  1679,  recommending  the  edition  ot  his  works  to 
Menfo  Alting  (author  of  Nutitia  German.  Infer.  Antigua ',  fol. 
Amll,  1697)  ;  but  they  were  publifhed  in  5  vols.  folio,  with 


his  life,  by  Mr,  Bekker  of  Amfterdam,  They  contain  various' 
analytical,  exegetical,  p raft i cal,  problematical,  and  philofo- 
pliical  trails,  which  (hew  his  great  induftry  and  knoy/ledge, 
Alting  was  a  divine  greatly  addidted  to  the  text  of  the  ferip- 
ture,  to  Cocceianifm,  and  Rabbinifm.  He  preached  well  in 
German,  Dutch,  and  Englifh. 

ALTKIRCH,  a  town  of-  Fiance,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  and  late  province  of  Alface,  on  the  river  I!le, 
forty-five  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Strafburg.  Long.  7.20.  E.  Lat. 
47.  40.  N. 

ALTORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia, 
twenty  miles  -N.E.  of  Conflance,  and  fubjedt  to  the  houfe  ot 
Auftria.  Long.  9.  30  E.  Lat.  47.  50.  N. 

Altort,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of 
'Uri,  on  the  lake  of  Lucern,  near  the  fpot  where  it  receives  the 
river  Reufs,  twenty  miles  S.  E.  of  Lucern.  Long.  8.  25.  E. 
Lat.  46.  35-  N. 

ALVARISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  branch  of  the 
Thomifts,  fo  called  from  Alvares  their  leader,  whoaffertedthe 
doilrine  of  fufficient  grace,  inftead  of  the  efficacious  grace  of 
the  ancient  Thomifts.  The  Alvarifts  come  near  to  the  Jefuils, 
the  ancient  Thomifts  to  the  Janfenifts. 

ALVESTON,  a  village  of  Gloucefterfhire.  On  the  top  of 
a  hill  near  the  Severn,  is  a  large  round  camp,  called  Oldbury, 
where  feveral  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  It  is  eight  miles 
from  Briftol. 

ALUNTIUM,  Alontium  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the 
notth  of  Sicily,  fituated  on  a  fteep  eminence,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ch)rdas  (Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Cicero)  ;  faid  to  be  as  old  as  the 
war  of  Troy  (Dionyf.  Halicar.).  Now  in  ruins  ;  from  which 
arofe  the  hamlet  St.  Filadelfo,  in  the  Val  di  Demona.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Hahmtini  (Cicero). 

AMADMAGDA,  an  Abyffiuian  plant,  faid  to  be  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  for  facilitating  the  confolida- 
tion  of  frailures,  and  the  difeharge  of  bony  fplinters  from 
wounds. 

AMALEKITES,  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  defeendents 
of  Amalek  the  grandfon  of  Efau  ;  by  others,  with  more  pro¬ 
bability,  to  have  been  a  Canaanitiffi  tribe.  They  were  a 
wicked  people,  and  therefore  devoted  to  deftruilion.  They 
lived  to  the  eaft  of  the  Lacus  Afphaltites  ;  next  the  Moabites 
to  the  fouth,  and  the  Ammonites  to  the  north.  A  branch  of 
them  dwelt  to  the  fouth  of  Canaan. 

AMALTHJEA,  the  name  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  who  of¬ 
fered  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  nine  books,  containing  the  Ro¬ 
man  deftinies,  and  demanded  300  pieces  of  gold  for  them. 
He  derided  her,  whereupon  ffie  threw  three  of  them  into  the 
fire ;  and  returning,  atked  the  fame  price  for  the  other  fix  : 
which  being  denied,  fhe  burnt  three  more;  and  returned, 
frill  demanding  the  fame  price.  Upon  which,  Tarquin  con- 
fulting  the  pontiffs,  was  ad vi fed  to  buy  them.  Thefe  books 
were  in  fuch  efteem,  that  two  magiftrates  were  created  to 
confult  them  upon  extraordinary  occafions. 

Amalth.’ea,  in  pagan  mythology,  thedaughter  of  Melifths 
king  of  Crete,  and  the  nurle  of  Jupiter,  whom  fhe  fed  with 
coats’  milk  and  honey.  According  to  others,  Amaltbea  was 
a  goat,  which  Jupiter  tranflated  into  the  fky,  with  her  two 
kids,  and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  daughters  of  Melitlus, 
as  a  reward  for  the  pains  they  had  taken  in  attending  him. 
This  horn  had  the  peculiar  property  of  furnifhing  them  with 
whatever  they  wiftied  for,  and  was  thence  called  the  cornucopia , 
or  horn  of  plenty. 

AMALTHJEUS  (Jerome,  John  Baptifta,  and  Corneille), 
three  celebrated  Latin  poets  of  Italy,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
1 6th  century.  Their  competitions  were  printed  at  Am¬ 
fterdam  in  1685.  One  of  the  prettied  pieces  in  that  col- 
le£tion  is  an  epigram  on  two  children,  whofe  beauty  was 
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very  extraordinary,  though  each  of  them  was  deprived  of  an 
eye  : 

‘  Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  eft  Leonilla  finifiro : 

*  Et  poterat  forma  vincere  uterque  deos. 

‘  Parve  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede- forori ; 

*  Sic  tu  caecus  Amor,  fic.erlt  ilia  Venus.’ 

AMAMA  (Sixtinus),  profeffor  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  in 
the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  a  man  of  great  learning,  was  born 
in  Frieftand,  and  had  ftudied  under  Drutius.  He  publifhed 
a  criticifrn  upon  the  tranllation  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  collated 
the  Dutch  tranllation  of  the  bible  with  the  original  and  the 
nroft  accurate  trantlatioris  ;  and  wrote  a  cenfure  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate  tranllation  of  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
Job,  the  Pfalms,  and  Canticles.  It  is  impoffible  to  anfwer 
the  reafons  whereby  he  Ihews  the  neceffity  of  confulting  the 
originals.  This  he  recommended  fo  earneltly,  that  fome  fy- 
nods,  being  influenced  by  his  reafons,  decreed,  that  none 
ftiould  be  admitted  into  the  miniftry  but  fuch  as  had  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  the 
Scripture  He  died  in  1629. 

AM  AND  (St.)  ( Encycl. ),  a  city  of  France  hi  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Cher,  and  late  province  of  Bourbonnois.  It  was 
built  in  1410  on  the  ruins  of  Orval. 

Amand  (St.)  (Encycl.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  and  in  the  late  French  Flanders.  It  had 
lately  a  celebrated  abbey.  When  the  combined  forces  of 
Pruffia  and  Auftria  invaded  France  in  1792,  it  was  taken  by 
them,  but  evacuated  afterward  on  their  memorable  retreat. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Scarpe,  feven  miles  N.  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes. 

AMANICJE  PYLAs  (Ptolemy.)  ;  Amanides  Pyl®, 
(Strabo)  ;  Amani  Port.®  (Pliny)  ;  ftraits  or  defiles  in 
mount  Arnanus,  through  which  Darius  entered  Cilicia;  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  fea  than  the  Pylse  Cilicia:  or  Syriae, 
through  which  Alexander  palfed. 

AMARYNTHUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  hamlet  of  Eretrias,  in 
the  illand  of  Euboea,  about  feven  ftadia  diftant  from  its  walls 
(Strabo).  Here  Diana  was  worlhipped  by  an  annual  folein- 
nity,  at  which  thofe  of  Caryftus  affifted ;  hence  the  title  of 
the  goddefs  was  Amaryunthis,  and  Amary/ia  (Livy,  Pau- 
fanias). 

AMATHUS  (Encycl.),  a  town  fo  called,  from  Amanthus 
the  founder :  or,  according  to  others,  from  Amath,  a 
Phoenician  town  facred  to  Venus,  with  a  very  ancient  temple 
of  Adonis  and  Venus  :  and  hence  Venus  is  denominated 
Amathufia  (Tacitus).  According  to  Ovid,  it  was  a  place  rich 
in  copper-ore,  and  where  the  inhabitants  became  Cerajlce  or 
horned. 

Amathus  (Joiephus),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  beyond 
Jordan  ;  but  whether  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  it,  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  determine.  Eufehius  places  it  in  the  Lower 
Peraea  ;  Reland  in  Ramoth-Gilead.  Gabinius,  proconful  of 
Syria,  eftablithed  five  juridical  conventions  in  Judea;  two  of 
which  were  on  the  other  fide  Jordan ;  one  on  Gadara,  the 
other  at  Amathus  (Jofephus). 

AMAZONS  (Encycl.)  Thofe  of  Africa  were  femalewarriors, 
who  were  obligee!  to  continue  virgins  to  a  certain  period  of  their 
military  fervice.  When  that  period  was  elapfed,  they  married, 
merely  with  the  view  of  propagating  thefpecies.  All  the  offices 
of  ftate  were  filled  by  them.  The  men  were  employed  in  do- 
meftic  affairs,  and  palled  their  whole  life  in  the  houfe,  as 
women  did  in  other  countries  :  for  thefe  imperious  females 
•  ufnrped  from  them  every  function  that,  might  awake  their 
valour.  As  foon  as  the  Amazons  were. delivered,  they  com¬ 
mitted  their  children  to  the  care  of  the  men,  who  nourifl  ed 
them  with  milk,  and  other  food  proper  for  infancy.  If  the 
'  child  was  a  female,  they  burned  its  breads  to  prevent  their 
growth,  which  would  have  besn  inconvenient  in  battle. 


Hiftorians  inform  us,  that  they  inhabited  an  illand  which  was 
called  Hefperia,  becaufe  it  lay  to  the  weft  of  the  lake 
Tritonis. 

Amazons  (the  river  of),  called  by  the  Spaniards  Maranon, 
is  the  greateft  river  in  the  world,  It  received  the  name  of 
Amazons,  becaufe  the  Spaniards  who  firft  palled  through  the 
country  on  its  banks,  having  fome  l’mart  fkirmilhes  with  the 
natives,  and  afterwards  examining  the  flain,  found  the  bodies 
of  fome  women  among  them.  Orellana  was  the  firft  who 
dilcovered  this  river,  about  the  year  1539.  The  Maranon, 
after  ifiuing  from  the  lake  from  whence  it  takes  its  rife,  in 
about  eleven  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  runs  towards  the  north 
to  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  for  the  length  of  fix  degrees,  from 
whence  it  directs  its  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  almoft  parallel 
to  the  equinoctial  line,  as  far  as  the  north  cape,  where  it  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  ocean  direftly  under  the  equator,  by  a 
mouth  50  or  60  leagues  broad.  It  runs  from  Jaen,  where  it 
begins  to  be  navigable,  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  according 
to  Condamine,  who  was  fent  into  thefe  parts  by  the  French 
king  to  difeover  the  true  meafure  of  the  earth.  This  is  equal  to 
1800  miles  of  60  to  a  degree.  But  if  the  turnings  and  windings 
are  reckoned,  it  will  then  be  at  leaft  2700  miles.’  It  receives 
from  the  north  and  fouth  a  prodigious  number  of  rivers,  fome 
of  which  run  1500  miles,  and  are  not  inferior  to  the  Danube 
or  Nile.  The  country  through  which  this  river  runs,  is  very 
little  known  to  the  Europeans. 

AMBARVALIA  (Encycl.).  In  this  ceremony  the  prayer 
preferred,  the  formula  of  which  we  have  in  Cato  de  Re  Riifiica , 
cap.  cxlii.  was  called  carmen  ambanale.  At  thefe  feafts  they 
facrificed  to  Ceres  a  fow,  a  fheep,  and  a  bull  or  heifer,  whence 
they  took  the  name  of  J'uovetuurilia.  The  method  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  them,  was  to  lead  a  vi£tim  round  the  fields,  while  the 
peafants  accompanied  it,  and  one  of  their  number,  crowned 
with  oak,  hymned  forth  the  praifes  of  Ceres,  in  verfes  com- 
pofed  on  purpofe.  This  fellival  was  celebrated  twice  a-year ; 
at  the  end  of  January  according  to  fome,  or  in  April,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others ;  and  for  the  lecond  time,  in  the  month  of 
July. 

AMBER  (Encycl.).  To  .our  original  article  concerning 
this  fubfiance,  we  wifti  to  add  a  curious  account  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  ufe  of  a  varnifh  of  Amber,  and  its  application  to 
llained  wood,  publiftied  by  Mr.  Nils  Nystrom,  of  Nor- 
koping,  in  Sweden,  in  the  Annales  dcs  Arts  et  Manufactures^ 
It  is  well  known  that  drained  woods  require'  to  be  covert  j 
with  a  coat  of  varnifh  of  amber,  or  of  linfeed  oil,  in  order  tQ 
deepen  the  colour,  and  render  it  fufceptible  of  a  bright  polifh 
the  compofition  of  thefe  varnifhes  is  therefore  ar.  obijedt  v/orj 
thy  our  attention.  The  amber-varnifh,  as  prepared  in  difiei  - 
ent  places,  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  quality,  whether 
owing  to  the  negligence  with  which  the  melting  of  the  amber 
is  condudted,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  the  linfeed  oil  is  pre¬ 
pared,  which  becomes  more  or  lefs  inclined  to  dry  in,  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  of  boiling  which  it  has  undergone.  In 
order  to  afeertain  the  quality  of  luch  a  varnifh,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  apply  it  to  any  fubfiance,  and  leave  it  for  twelve  or 
twenty-four,  hours  to  dry,  in  an  apartment  where  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  moderate  •.  if  in  this  fpace  of  time  it  becomes  dry, 
we  may  confider  it  fit  for  v.fe. 

The  belt  method  of  preparing  it  is  the  following :  Put  a 
quantity  of  amber,  pounded  and  lifted,  into  a  melting  pan,  fo 
as  to  cover  the  bottom,  which  ought  tube  flat,  to  the’ height  of 
an  inch  at  moft.  Place  this  pan  upon  fome  Support;  whereby 
it  may  be  kept  in  an  exadtly  horizontal  political,  ove  r  a  brdkfiro 
of  charcoal,  which  mult  be  kept  burning  with  as  uniform  a 
heat  as  potlible,  till  the  amber  is  melted,  and  become  perfectly 
liquid  ;  the  amber  is  then  to  be  poured  upon  a  plate  ot  copper 
or  brafs,  in  order  that  it  may  fuddenly  cool.  When  the 
amber  has  cooled,  it  is  'to  be  broken  into  linall  pieces  :  and  if 
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Its  fraffure  exhibits  a  very  deep  fhining  brown  colour,  not 
more  than  one  hair  as  bright  as  it  was  before  its  fufion,  the 
amber  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

A  long  courle  of  experience  has  {hewn  that  this  circum-  - 
fiance  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to.  In  fa£t,  if  the  amber 
has  not  been  fufficiently  melted,  or  if  the  fufion  has  been  im-’ 
perfect,  it  will  not  difiolve  in  the  varnifh  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  operation  has  been  performed  with  a  heat  too  violent,  and 
too  long  continued,  it  will  be  burnt,  and  quite  unfit  for  ufe. 

When  amber  is  placed  over  too  weak  a  fire,  it  does  not  melt, 
but  forms  a  ton  of  deep  brown  iricrufiation,  which  may  like- 
wife  be  employed  as  a  varnifh,  provided  that  it  has  not  been 
too  much  evaporated.  When  it  has  loft  about  one  half  or  its 
weight,  it  will  be  in  the  ftate  mofi  fit  for  ufe ;  if  it  has  not 
bt-en  reduced  to  this  weight,  it  muft  be  put  again  into  the 
melting  pan,-  to  bring  it  to  the  ftate  required, 

During  the  progrels'of  the  melting,  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
feummed  of  all  its  impurities,  from  which,  however,  we  may 
obtain  a  varnifh  of  inferior  quality. 

For  making  varnifh,  it  is  not  nceeffary  to  take  the  pure  and 
tranfparent  part  of  the  amber  5  as  our  purpofe  inav  be  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  fma'll  yellow  fragments  ot  inferior  quality,  which 
may  be  purchafed  at  half  the  price  of  the  amber  in  lumps. 
The  earthy  particles  contaired  in  it  feparate  themfelves  from 
the  hot  -varnifh,  if  we  fuffer  them  to  fubfide  before  pouring 
off  the  liquid. 

A  flat-bottomed  melting  pan  is  preferable  to  one  with  a 
Tound  bottom.  The  furface  being  more  extenfive,  the  fufion 
and  evaporation  proceed  with  greater  rapidity.  In  round- 
bottomed  melting  pans,  the  amber  lying  very  deep  at  the 
middle,  is  burnt  in  thofe  places  where  it  lie*  the  lhalloweft, 
before  the  fufion  and  evaporation  are  completed. 

Mr.  Nils  Nyftrom  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing 
the  Varnifh  of  Linfeed  Oil. 

"  Take  a  pound  of  litharge,  well  pulverized  and  fitted,  four 
ounces  of  white  vitriol,  and  a  pint  of  lirtfeed  oil.  Put  the 
whole  into  a  melting  pan,  of  fuch  dimenfions  that  they  do 
not  fill  more  than  half ;  mix  thefe  jubilances  well  together, 
and  make  them  boil  till  the  whole  of  the  moiftore  has  evapo¬ 
rated.  This  point  of  evaporation  may  be  known  by  a  pellicle, 
which  fdrms  itfelf  upon  the  furface  of  the  liquid.  It  is  then 
to  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  poured  clear  off,  taking  care  to 
keep  back  the  litharge  and  the  thick  part  which  depofits  itfelf 
at  the  bottom.  During  the  boiling  we  ought  to  ftir  the 
liquid  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  aid  the  precipitation  of 
the  litharge ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  itirred  conftantly,  for 
fear  that  the  finer  particles  of  the  litharge  might  mix  with  the 
oil,  and  render  the  varnifh  too  thick.’' 

The  following  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of 
the  An  tier  Varnifh. 

“Take  one  part  of  amber,  torrefied  or  melted,  according  to 
the  procefs  above  deferibed,  three  parts  of  varnifh  of  linfeed 
oil,  and  four  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  amber  and  the 
linfeed- oil  varnifh  ought  to  be  mixed  together  in  a  pan,  (o  as  to 
fill  only  about  one-third  of  its  capacity.  Place  the  mixture  over 
a  flow  fire  till  the  amber  be  diffolved,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  frothing  up.  Or.e  ought  to  have  a  veffel  at  hand,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  what  may  run  over  in  cafe  of  accident,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  wafte  of  the  amber.  We  might  alfo  ufe  for  this 
purpofe  a  pan,  made  after  the  plan  of  the  boiler  invented,  in 
the  year  1799,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpofe 
of  preventing  the  running  over  of  boiling  liquids,  and  which 
is  provided  with  a  double  rim,  to  which  are  fixed  fponges, 
moiftened  with  water,  the  contafit  of  which  refrigerates  the 
liquid  that  rites  up  to  them.  When  the  amber  is  diffolved, 
the  pan  is  taken  off the  fire  ;  and  when  the  mixture  has  cooled, 
we  add  to  it  the  eflence  of  turpentine,  ftirring  it  conftantly 


whilft  we  are  pouring  it  out.  We  then  leave  the  whole  f<y 
Hand  quiet  for  fom'e  time,  in  order  that  the  grofs  and  undif- 
folved  particles  may  fubfide  to  the  bottom  ;  after  which  the 
varnifh  is  poured  clear  off,  drained  through  linen  or  fine  cloth, 
and  put  into  bottles.” 

Jn  boiling  the  varnifh,  we  ought  to  take  care  neither  to  let 
it  overt! ovv  nor  take  fire ;  if  we  negleCt  the  precautions  that 
have  juft  been  pointed  out,  and  the  accident  fhould  unfor¬ 
tunately  take  place,  we  fhould  not  attempt  to  extinguiih  the 
flames  with  water ;  for  were  we  to  do  that,  the  varnifh  would- 
be  forcibly  thrown  out  of  the  vefiel,  and  would  burn  the  im¬ 
prudent  operator;  nay,  might  even  fet-  fire  to  the  building 
itfelf  in  which  the  operation  was  performed.  The  fafeft  me¬ 
thod  is,  to  extinguiih  the  fire  by  means  of  ~a  lid  of  wood  or 
iron,  which  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  readinefs  for  fear  of 
accidents. 

.The  propofed  objefit  was  to  obtain  a  dye,  which  might  per¬ 
fectly  imitate  mahogany,  and  which  would  keep  for  as  great 
a  length  of  time  as  poiiible.  Thefe  varnifhes,  as  well  as  the 
dyes  which  the  writer  defcribes,  have  been  tried  upon  various; 
fpecies  of  wood  ;  of  thefe  the  maple,  the  birch,  and  the  white 
beech,  when  tinged  with  a.folution  of  iron,  had  the  greateft 
retemblance  to  mahogany.  The  appearance  of  the  other 
woods  was  greatly  varied  according  to  the  differences  of  their 
natural  colours  and  veins,  their  different  degrees  of  porofity, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  imbibed  the  colouring  fub- 
ftanee. 

AMBERT  ( Encyci r.),  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Puy  de  Dome,  and  late  province  of  Auvergne, 
It  was  once  remarkable  for  its  paper  manufactory  and  cam- 
blets 

AMBITION  ( ambitio ),  is  generally  ufed  in  a  bad  fenfe, 
for  an  immoderate  or  illegal  pUrfuit  of  power.  In  -the 
ftriCt  meaning,  however,  of  the  word,  it  fignifies  the  fame 
\bith  the  ambitus  of  the  Romans.  See  Ambitus,  in  vol.  I. 

AMBLETEUSE  (' Encyd .),  a  French  fea-port  town  in  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  late  province  of  Pi¬ 
cardy. 

AMBROSE  (St.),  bifhop  of  Milan,  one  of  the  mod  emi¬ 
nent  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  born  in  Gaul  in  the  year 
333,  according  to  Dr.  Cave,  or  in  340,  as  Mr.  Du  Pin 
affirms.  His  father  was  at  this  time  prcefcftus  prretorio  in 
Gaul ;  and  refided  at  Arles,  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis. 
The  birth  of  Ambrofe  is  faid-  to  have  been  followed  with  & 
remarkable  prefage  of  his  future  eloquence ;  for  we  are  told, 
that  a  fwarm  of  bees  came  and  fettled  .upon  his  mouth  as  he 
lay  in  his  cradle.  Hefoon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  feverai 
parts  of  fecular  learning ;  and  pleaded  caulks  before  Probu= 
with  fo  much  eloquence,  that  he  was  appointed  his  affeiTbr, 
and  foon  after  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and 
./Emilia.  He  fettled  at  Milan  ;  where,  in  the  year  374,  upon 
the  death  of  Auxentius  'bifhop  of  that  city,  there  being  a  great 
conteft  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  new  bifhop,  Ambrofe  thought  it  his  duty,  as  go¬ 
vernor,  to  go  to  the  church,  in  order  to  compofe  the  tumult. 
Fie  accordingly  addreflfed  himfelf  to  the  people  in  a  gentle 
pathetic  tpeecb, -exhorting  them  to  proceed  to  their  choice,  in 
a  calm  and  friendly  manner :  while  he  was  fpeaking  to  them, 
the  whole  affembly  cried  out  with  one  voice,  “  Let  Ambrofe 
be  bifhop  1”  Such  a  fudden  and  unexpected  incident  furprifed 
him  extremely;  fo  that  he  retired  immediately,  and  ufed 
every  method  to  divert  them  from  their  refolution  of  choofing 
him:  but  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  comply  ;  and  was  baptifed 
(being  but  a  catechumen  before),  and  ordained  bifhop,  to¬ 
wards  the  latter’  end  of  the  year  374,  or  beginning  of  375. 
About  the  year  377,  the  barbarous  nations  making  an  incur- 
fion  into  the  Roman  empire,  he  fled  to  lllyricum,  and  after- 
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wards  to  Rome.  To  the  year  384  he  was  Tent  tp  the  tyrant 
Maximus,  who  had  ufurped  the  empire,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  not  to  pals  over  into  Italy.  The  heathens  being  encou¬ 
raged  by  thele  inteftine  commotions  in  the  empire,  attempted 
to  reftore  their  religion,  and  employed  Q.  Aurelius  Symma- 
chus,  pref'edt  of  Rome,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  to  plead 
their  caufe.  This  gave  rife  to  the  famous  contelt  between 
St.  Ambrofe  and  him,  about  repairing  the  altar  of  Victory. 
Rut  Symmachus  having  loft  his  caufe,  was  expelled  the  city, 
and  commanded  not  to  approach  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
it.  The' petition  which  he  prelented  to  the  emperor  Valenti- 
nian  the  younger,  is  id  ill  extant  ;  we  find  in  it  the  ftrongeft 
figures  of  rhetoric  and  the  greateft  force  of  eloquence.  St. 
Ambrofe  wrote  a  confutation  of  this  petition ;  but  he  has 
been  thought  guilty  of  many  paralogifms  :  and  yet  he  pro- 
tefts,  “  that  he  endeavoured  only  after  the  folidity  of  reason¬ 
ing,  leaving  Symmachus  all  the  glory  of  eloquence  and  polite- 
nefs ;  it  being  (fays  he)  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  pagan 
philofophers  to  arnufe  the  mind  with  colours  as  falfc  as  their 
idols ;  and  to  fay  great  things,  not  being  capable  of  faying 
true  ones.’’  Ambrofe  met  with  a  good  deal  of  oppofition 
from  the  Arians,  again  ft  whom  he  a£ted  with  great  fpirit 
and  intrepidity.  Juliana,  the  enrprefs  and  mother  of  Valen- 
tinian,  who  was  an  Arian,  refolving  to  reltore  Arianifm  at 
Milan,  began  with  demanding  of  St.  Ambrofe  one  of  the 
churches,  which  was  called  the  Portian  church :  but  he  re¬ 
futed  it ;  and  the  people  furrounding  the  palace  in  a  body,  fhe 
was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  poffelfion  of  his  church,  and 
even  defire  him  to  pacify  the  people. 

Ambrofe  was  a  fecond  time  lent  to  the  tyrant  Maximus, 
for  Valentinian  found  no  perfon  fo  proper  to  negociate  with 
him.  He  fpoke  to  him  with  great  courage  and  boldnefs,  but 
could  obtain  nothing  ;  for  Maximus  loon  after  marched  into 
Italy,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  weftern  empire :  fo 
that  Valentinian  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  his  mother  Juftina 
and  his  filter  Galla,  to  Thelfalonica  in  Illyricum,  in  order  to 
delire  Theodolius’s  affiftance ;  who  defeated  Maximus,  and 
reftored  Valentinian  to  the  empire. 

While  Theodolius  continued  in  Italy,  after  the  defeat  of 
Maximus,  an  infurredtion  happened  at  Thelfalonica,  in  which 
feveral  of  the  magiftrates  wereltoned,  and  their  bodies  dragged 
along  the  ftreets.  Theodofius  being  informed  of  this,  ralhly 
commanded  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to 
death  promifcuoufly  ;  by  which  means  the  city  was  tilled  with 
the  blood  of  many  innocent  perfons,  and  amongft  the  reft  feve¬ 
ral  ftrangers  who  were  but  juft  come  there  :  no  regard  was  had 
to  any  diltindtion  of  perfons,  no  form  of  trial  was  oblerved ; 
but  they  were  cut  down  like  corn  in  the  harvelt,  as  Theodoret 
exprefles  it,  to  the  number  of  7000.  At  this  time  an  alfem- 
bly  of  bifhops  was  held  at  Milan,  who  all  exprelled  an  abhor¬ 
rence  of  liich  cruelty  in  the  emperor.  Ambrofe  wrote  a 
letter  to  him,  in  which  he  reprelented  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  and  exhorted  him  to  make  fatisfadtion  by  a  (incere 
fubmilfion  and  repentance.  Some  time  after,  Theodolius 
coming  to  Milan,  went  to  receive  the  facrament  at  the  great 
church  ;  where  Ambrofe  meeting  him  at  the  door,  denied 
him  entrance,  and  reprefented  his  guilt  in  the  mod  forcible 
and  pathetic  terms.  The  emperor  was  ftruck  with  his  words, 
and  with  great  uneafinefs  of  mind  returned  to  his  palace; 
but  about  a  year  after,  Ambrofe  being  convinced  of  the  fin- 
cerity  of  his  repentance,  admitted  him  into  the  church. 

In  392,  Valentinian  the  emperor  being  alfaflinated  by  the 
contrivance  of  Argobaftes,  and  Eugenius  ufurpingthe  empire, 
Ambrofe  was  obliged  to  leave  Milan  ;  but  he  returned  the 
year  following,  when  Eugenius  was  defeated.  He  died  at 
Milan  the  4th  of  April,  397  ;  being  57  years  of  age,  according 
to  Mr.  Du  Pin,  and  fome  other  writers  ;  but  Dr.  Cave  and 
Vol.  X. 


Olearius  fay  that  he  was  64  years  old  at  his  death.  He  was 
buried  at  the  great  church  at  Milan-.  I-Ie  wrote  feveral  works, 
the  mod  conliderable  of  which  is  that  Dc  OJjiciis.  Pie  is  con- 
cife  and  fententious  in  his  manner  of  writing,  and  full  of  turns 
of  wit;  his  terms  are  well  chofen,  and  his  expreflions  noble;  he 
diverfifies  his  fubjeft  by  an  admirable  copioufnefs  of  thought 
and  language ;  he  is  very  ingenious  in  giving  an  eafy  and 
natural  turn  to  every  thing  which  he  treats  of,  and  is  not 
without  ftrength  and  pathos  when  there  is  occafion  for  it. 
This  is  part  of  the  character  which  Du-Pin  gives  him  as  a 
writer;  but  Erafmus  obferves  that  he  has  many  quaint  and 
aftedted  fentenccs,  and  frequently  very  obfeure  ones  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  his  wrifings  are  intermixed  with  many  ftrange  and 
peculiar  opinions.  Paulinus  wrote  his  life,  and  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Auguftin  :  this  life  is  prefixed  to  St.  Ambrofe ’s  works ;  the 
heft  edition  of  which  is  reckoned  to  be  that  publifhed  by  the 
Benedidtine  monks,  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1686, 
and  1690. 

Ambrose  (Ifaac),  an  eminent  prefbyterian  minifter,  was 
educated  at  Brazen-nofe  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  became  minifter  of  Prefton, 
and  afterwards  of  Garftang  in  Lancafhire,  where  he  was  in 
1662  ejedted  for  non-conformity.  It  was  ufual  with  him  to 
retire  every  year  for  a  month  into  a  little  hut  in  a  wood  ■„ 
where  he  ihunned  all  fociety,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  religious 
contemplation.  Dr.  Calamy  obferves,  that  he  had  a  very 
ftrong  impulfe  on  his  mind  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  took 
a  formal  leave  of  his  friends  at  his  houfe,  a  little  before  bis 
departure ;  and  the  laft  night  of  his  life  he  font  his  difcourfe 
concerning  angels  to  the  prefs.  The  next  day  he  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  his  parlour  ;  to  the  great  furprife  and  regret  of  all  who 
fawhim,  he  was  found  juftexpiring.  He  died  in  1663-4,  in  the 
7zd  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  feveral  other  books;  as  the 
Prima,  Media,  Sf  Ultima,  or  the  Firft,  Middle,  and  Laft 
Things;  War  with  devils  ;  Looking  upon  Jefus ;  &c. 

AMBRY.  This  article  in  Vol.  I.  requires  to  be  corrected 
in  the  following  inftances.  For  “  are  depofited,”  read  were 
depofited  after  “  vvere  laid  up,”  add  “for  diftribution.” 

AMEDABAD,  a  confiderable  city,  the  capital  of  Guzerat, 
in  Hindooftan  Proper.  It  is  one  of  the  belt  fortified  places  in 
India,  and  made  a  good  defence  when  taken  by  General  God¬ 
dard,  in  1780,  from  the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  to  whom  it  was 
reftored  in  1783.  Travellers  have  dwelt  much  on  the  beauty 
and  convenient  fituation  of  the  city,  which  is  in  a  level  coun¬ 
try,  on  the  banks  of  a  finall  navigable  river  that  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Cambay.  It  is  321  miles  N.  of  Bombay.  Long.  72.. 
37.  E.  Lat.  22.  58.  N. 

AMEDNAGUR,  a  city  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Deccan  y 
once  the  capital  of  the  foubah  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  now* 
better  known  by  that  of  Dowlatabad.  This  city  was  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  emperor  Aurungzebe,  during  his  conqueft  of 
the  Deccan  and  the  Carnatic.  It  is  18 1  miles,  by  Poonah, 
from  Bombay.  Long.  75.0.  E.  Lat.  33.  N. 

AMES  (William),  D.  D.  a  learned  independent  divine,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  controverfial  writings,  was  born  in  1576,  ancf 
educated  at  thrift's  college,  in  Cambridge.  In  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  he  left  the  univerfity,  and  foon  after  the  king¬ 
dom,  on  account  of  his  being  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  church  ;  and  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  not  been 
long  before  he  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  divinity-chair  in  the 
univerfity  of  Franeker,  in  Friefland,  which  he  filled,  with 
admirable  abilities,  for  above  twelve  years,  during  which  his 
fame  was  fo  great,  that  many  canle  from  remote  nations  to  be 
educated  under  him.  He  from  thence  removed  to  Rotterdam 
for  a  change  of  air  which  his  health  demanded  ;  and  here  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  controverfial 
writings,  which  compofe  the  greateft  part  of  his  works,  are 
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chiefly  againft  Bellarmine  and  the  Armmlans.  He  alfo  wrote, 
i .  A  frefh  Suit  againft  the  Ceremonies.  2 .  Leftiunes  in  Pfalmos 
Davidis.  3.  Medulla  Theologies  ;  and  feveral  pieces  relative 
to  the  fciences.  He  died  of  an  afthraa,  at  Rotterdam,  in  Nov. 
1633. 

AMESTRATA  ( Encycl. ),  a  town  of  Sicily  (Cicero)  ;  Ame- 
Jlratos  (Stephanus)  ;  Amajlra  (Silius  It  aliens)  ;  Midtijiratos 
(Polybius)  ;  now  Miflretta,  in  the  Val  di  Demona,  on  the 
jiver  Halefus ;  a  very  ftrong  fo'rt  of  the  Carthaginians,  be- 
fieged  in  vain  by  the  Romans  for  feven  months  with  confider- 
able  lofs  5  at  length,  after  another  ftege,  taken  and  raled 
(Diodor.  Siculus).  The  appellation  is  Phoenician,  according 
to  Bochart,  Math-Aftrata ,  and  Am-Afirata ,  the  city  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  goddefs  Aftarte.  The  inhabitants  are  called  by  Ci¬ 
cero  Amcjlratini ,  and  Mutijlralini  by  Pliny. 

AMHURST  (Nicholas),  an  Englifli  poet  and  political 
writer,  was  born  at  Mardenin  Kent,  and  entered  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford  ;  from  whence  he  was  expelled  for  irregularity 
of  condu£t  and  libertine  principles.  Retaining  great  refent- 
ment  againft  the  univerfity  on  this  account,  he  abuled  its 
learning  and  difeipline,  and  fome  of  the  molt  refpeftable 
characters  in  it,  in  a  poem  publithed  in  1724,  Oculus  Britan- 
nice,  and  in  a  book  entitled  Terrce  Filius.  He  publilhed,  A 
Mifcellany  of  poems,  facred  and  profane  ;  and,  The  Convoca¬ 
tion,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  which  was  a  latire  on  the  Bifhop  of 
Bangor’s  antagonifts.  But  he  is  belt  known  for  the  (hare  he 
had  in  the  political  paper  called  The  Craftfman  ;  though,  after 
having  been  the  drudge  of  his  party  for  near  twenty  years,  he 
was  as  much  forgot  in  the  famous  compromife  of  1742,  as  if 
he  bad  never  been  born ;  and,  when  he  died  in  that  year  of  a 
broken  heart,  was  indebted  to  the  charity  of  his  bookleller 
for  a  grave. 

AlVIIANTHUS  {Encycl.).  This  fubftance  is  alfo  called  As¬ 
bestos,  or  Linum  vivum  ;  but  M.  Daubenton  diftinguifhes 
them  thus.  In  filaments  foft  and  flexible,  he  calls  them  Ami¬ 
anthus  ;  and  in  filaments  hard  and  not  flexible,  he  calls  them 
AJbejtos.  The  (tones  called  mountain  cork  and  mountain 
leather  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  nature.  The  ancient  Romans 
made  cloths  of  this  (tone,  which  were  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of 
wrapping  up  dead  bodies,  and  were  not  a£ted  upon  by  the 
fire.  It  is  certain  that  the  Amianthus,  of  which  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  though  very  refractory,  will  vitrify  by  the  heat  of 
a  violent  chemical  furnace,  or- in  the  focus  of  a  good  burning 
glafs,  without  any  additional  matter.  But  it  refills  the  heat  of 
a  funeral  pile  ;  nor  do  the  allies  of  the  wood  lerve  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  to  it.  At  prefent  we  know  that  Amianthus  is  a  (tone  or 
mineral,  confiding  of  threads  or  filaments,  which  may  be  fe- 
parated  from  each  other,  and  by  art  fpnn  and  wove  into  cloth. 
The  Amianthus,  rare  and  only  found  in  the  Ball  when  Pliny 
wrote,  is  now  got  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  commonly 
found  on  the  fides  or  at  the  foot  of  hills,  compofed  of  vitrifiable 
parts.  In  the  Pyrenees  they  make  garters,  purl'es,  belts,  and  other 
Small  works,  of  it  j  though  coarfe,  they  are  loft  and  filky.  It  is  of 
different  colours,  white,  grey,  greenifn,  and  redaifli.  Its  fila¬ 
ments  have  almofi  the  lultre  of  (ilk;  fome  of  the  mare  14  inches 
long,  and  fo  fmali  that  M.  Daubenton  found  fome  whole  di¬ 
ameters  were  the  2000th  part  of  a  line.  Naturalifts  differ 
about  the  nature  of  this  ftone.  It  has  been  al'eribed  in  whole 
or  part  to  calcareous  earth,  to  gypfum,  or  to  clay.  Some 
make  it  a  fort  of  iron  decompofed  by  fire ;  or  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  quartz.  They  have  advanced  that  it  is  of  a  vegetable 
nature.  It  has  been  alio  confidered  as  a  decompofition  of 
fteatite,  or  of  thofe  (tones  called  magnefian.  But  M.  le 
Conte  de  Button  has  pohtively  declared  it  to  be  a  flalactite,  or 
decompofition  of  mica  and  talc.  Talc  is  a  decompofition  of 
mica,  and  as  the  former  is  l'ofter  and  more  attenuated  than  the 
latter,  we  may  cunclude  that  more  talc  enters  into  the  com- 


pofition  of  the  Amianthus,  than  into  that  of  the  AJbtjlos,  They 
are  both  compofed  of  filaments,  either  longitudinal,  as  the 
Amianthus,  or  oblique  and  converging,  as  in  the  Ajbejlos. 

AMID,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  40  miles  from  Amali, 
and  60  from  Tocat.  Long.  36.  40.  E.  Lat.  40.  30.  N. 

AMIDA  (anc.  geog.),  a  principal  city  of  Mefopotamia 
(Liber  Notitiae) ;  Ammaa  (Ptolemy)  ;  irtuated  on  a  high 
mountain,  on  the  borders  of  Allyria,  on  the  Tigris,  where  it 
receives  the  Nymphius. — It  was  taken  from  the  Romans,  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Conftans,  by  Sapores  king  of  Perlia. 
The  liege  is  faid  to  have  coft  him  30,000  men  ;  however,  he 
reduced  it  to  fuch  ruin,  that  the  emperor  afterwards  wept  over 
it.  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  city  was  rafed ; 
the  chief  officers  were  crucified 5  and  the  reft,  with  the  foldiers. 
and  inhabitants,  either  put  to  the  fvvord,  or  carried  into  capti¬ 
vity,  except  our  hiftorian  himfelf,  and  two  or  three  more,  who, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  efcaped  through  a  poftern  unperceived 
by  the  enemy.  The  inhabitants  ofNifibis,  however,  being 
obliged  to  leave  their  own  city  by  Jovian’s  treaty  with  the 
Perfians,  foon  reftored  Amida  to  its  former  ftrength ;  but  it 
was  again  taken  by  Cavades  in  501,  but  was  reftored  to  the 
Romans  in  503.  On  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  power,  it 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Perfians  ;  but  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Saracens  in  899.  It  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Turks.  Here  are  above  20,000  Chriftians,  who  are  better 
treated  by  the  Turks  than  in  other  places.  A  great  trade  is 
carried  on  in  this  city,  of  red  Turkey  leather,  and  cotton  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour.  The  Arabian  name  of  Amida,  is  Diar- 
beker,  and  the  Turkifh  one  Kara-Amed.  E.  Long.  39.  o» 
N.  Lat.  36.  58. 

AMISUS  {Encycl.),  the  chief  city  of  Pontus.  It  was  at 
firft  a  free  city,  like  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Afia ;  but  after¬ 
wards  fubdued  by  Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus,  who  made  it  his 
metropolis.  It  was  taken  by  Lucullus  in  the  Mithridatic  wars, 
who  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  liberty.  Clofe  by  Amifus  Itood 
another, -city,  called  Eupatoria,  from  Mithridaies  Eupator  its 
founder.  This  city  was  likewife  taken  by  Lucullus,  who 
levelled  it  with  the  ground  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Pompey,  who  united  it  with  Amifus,  giving  them  the  name 
of  Pompeiopolis.  It  was  taken  during  the  war  between  Cm  far 
and  Pompey,  by  Pharnaces’  king  of  Pontus,  who  put  rnoft  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  fword;  but  Caefar,  having  conquered 
Pharnaces,  made  it  again  a  free  city. 

AMMERCOT,  a  fort  in  Hindooftan  Proper,  a  very  exten- 
five  fandyr  defert  between  the  Indus,  the  territories  of  Agi- 
mere  and  Moultan,  and  the  Puddar.  This  place  is  celebrated 
as  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Humafoon,  during  the  troubles  3 
and  here  was  born  his  fon,  the  iiluftrious  Acbar,  Jt  is  190 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Tatta. 

AMMIANUS  (Marcellinus),  an  hiftorian,  born  at  Antioch. 
Pie  wrote  in  Latin  an  interefting  hiftory,  of  which  there  are 
now  only  18  books  extant.  Though  a  Pagan,  he  (peaks  with 
candour  and  moderation  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  even 
praifes  it :  his  hero  is  the  emperor  Julian.  He  died  about  the 
year  390.  The  beft  edition  of  his  hiftory  is  that  of  Gronovius, 
in  1693. 

AMMIRATO  (Scipio),  an  eminent  Italian  hiftorian,  born 
at  Lecca  in  Naples  in  1531.  After  travelling  over  great  part 
of  Italy,  without  fettling  to  his  fatisfadtion,  he  was  engaged 
by  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany  to  v/rite  The  Hi/lory  oj  Florence  ; 
for  which  he  was  prefented  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  there. 
He  wrote  other  works  while  in  this  Ration  ;  and  died  in  1600. 

AMMON,  the  father  of  the  Ammonites,  was  the  fon  of 
Lot  by  his  youngelt  daughter.  Gen.  xix.  38. 

Ammon  (Andreas),  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  born  at  Luc¬ 
ca  in  Italy,  was  font  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to.  England,  in  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  prothonotary  of  the  Apoliolic  See,  and  collect  or-ge- 
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neral  of  this  kingdom.  Being  a  man  of  fingular  genius  and 
learning,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  literati 
of  thofe  times  ;  particularly  with  Erafmus,  Colet,  Grocin,  and 
others,  for  the  fake  of  whole  company  he  refided  fome  time  at 
Oxford.  Ammon  was  Latin  fecretary  to  Henry  VIII.  but  at 
what  time  he  was  appointed  does  not  appear.  In  1512  he 
was  made  canon  and  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  chapel  of 
St.  Stephen,  in  the  palace  of  Weftminfter.  He  was  likewife 
prebendary  of  Wells  ;  and,  in  15x4,  was  prefented  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Dychial  in  that  diocefe.  About  the  lame  time,  by  the 
king’s  fpecial  recommendation,  he  was  alfo  made  prebendary 
of  Salifbury.  He  died  in  the  year  15x7,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Stephen’s  chapel  in  the  palace  of  Weftminfter.  He  was 
elteemedan  elegant  Latin  writer,  and  an  admirable  poet.  The 
epittles  of  Erafmus  to  Ammon  abound  with  encomiums  on  his 
genius  and  learning. — His  works  are,  1.  Epijiolce  ad  Erajmum, 
lib.  i.  2.  Scotici  conftiflus  hijloria,  lib.  i.  3.  Buco/ica  vel  cc- 
logcc,  lib.  i.  Bafil,  1-546,  8vo.  4.  De  rebus  nihil,  lib.  i.  5.  Pa- 
vegi/iicvs  quidant,  lib.  i.  6.  Varii  generis  epigrammata,  lib.  i. 
7.  Ponnata  dherfa,  lib.  i. 

AMMON1TIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  country  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
occupied  by  the  children  of  Ammon,  whence  the  appellation. 
Its  limits,  partly  to  the  weft,  and  partly  to  the  north,  were  the 
river  Jabbok,  whofe  courfc  is  no-where  determined ;  though 
Jofephus  fays,  that  it  runs  between  Rabbath-  Ammon,  or  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  and  Gerafa,  and  falls  into  the  Jordan. 

AMMONIUS,  furnamed  Saceas,  was  born  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  flourilhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
He  was  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  philofophers  of  his  age. 
He  took  great  pains  in  reconciling  the  differences  between  the 
Platonifts  and  Peripatetics,  in  which  he  gained  great  reputation. 
Plotinus  and  Origen  were  both  his  difciples.  He  died  about 
the  year  230. 

AMONTONS  (William),  an  ingenious  experimental  phi- 
lofopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1663.  While  he  was  at  the 
grarnmar-fchool,  he,  by  ticknefs,  contracted  a  deafnefs  that  al- 
raolt  excluded  him  eonverfation  :  in  this  fituation  he  applied 
himfelf  to  mechanics  and  geometry  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  refuted  to 
tiy  any  remedy  for  his  diforder,  either  becaufe  he  deemed  it 
incurable,  or  becaufe  it  increafed  his  attention.  He  tiudied 
the  nature  of  barometers  and  thermometers  with  great  care  ; 
and  wrote  Obfenations  and  Experiments  concerning  a  nevxHour- 
ghtfs ,  and  concerning  Barometers,  Thermometers,  and  Hygro- 
Jcopes ;  which,  with  fome  pieces  in  the  Journal  des  Savans, 
are  all  his  literary  works.  When  the  Royal  Academy  was 
new  regulated  In  1699,  he  was  admitted  a  member;  and  read 
his  New  Theory  of  Triciion,  in  which  he  happily  cleared  up  an 
important  objeft  in  mechanics.  He  died  in  170 5. 

AMORGOS,  o^Amursus  (anc.  geog.),  now  Morgo,  not 
far  from  Naxus  to  the  ealt,  one  of  the  European  Sporades ; 
the  country  of  Simonides,  the  Iambic  poet  (Strabo).  To  this 
ifland  criminals  were  banifhed  (Tacitus).  It  was  famous  for 
a  tijie  flax  called  Emorgis. 

AMORGUS,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  fertile  in  wine, 
oil,  and  corn.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
affable,  and  generally  of  the  Greek  church.  The  belt  parts 
belong  to  a  monaftery.  The  greateft  inconvenience  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  experience  is  the  want  of  fuel. 
It  is  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  67  N.  of  Candia.  Long. 
26.*  15.  E.  Lat.  36.  20.  N. 

AMORIUM  ( Encycl .),  a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  was 
taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Saracens  in  668 ;  but  foon 
after  retaken  by  the  Romans. — A  war  breaking  out  again  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  nations  in  837,  the  Roman  Emperor  Theo- 
phylus  dellroycd  Sozopetra  the  birth-place  of  the  Khalif  Al' 
Motajem,  notwithtlanding  his  earneft  intreatics  to  him  to 
fpare  it.  This  lo  enraged  the  khalif,,,  that  he  ordered  every 


one  to  engrave  upon  his  fhield  the  word  Amorium,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Theophvlus,  which  he  refnlved  at  all  events  to  deftroy. 
Accordingly  he  laid  fiege  to  the  place,  but  met  with  a  vigorous 
refiftance.  At  length,  after  a  fiege  of  55  days,  it  was  betray¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  abjured  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion.  The  khalif,  exgfperated  at  the  lofs  he  had  fuflained 
during  the  fiege,  put  moft  of  the  men  to  the  fword,  carried 
the  women  and  children  into  captivity,  and  levelled  the  city 
with  the  ground.  His  forces  being  diftrefled  for  want  of  water 
on  their  return  home,  the  Chriftian  prifoners  rofe  upon  fome 
of  them,  and  murdered  them ;  upon  which  the  khalif  put 
6000  of  the  prifoners  to  death. — According  to  the  eaftern  hit- 
torians,  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Amorium  were  {lain,  and 
as  many  carried  into  captivity. 

AMORRH1TIS  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the  Amorites, 
fituatedj  according  to  Jofephus,  between  three  rivers,  like  an 
ifland  ;  the  Arnon  on  the  l’outb,  the  Jabbok  on  the  north,  and 
the  Jordan  on  the  weft.  The  Amor  it  a:,  or  Amorrhuci,  took 
their  name  from  Amor,  or  Emor,  the  fan  of  Canaan.  They 
'dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  to  the  fouth,  and  in  fome 
parts  mixed  with  the  Hethaei ;  alfo  about  Sichem  :  but  a  great 
part  of  them  crofted  the  Jordan,  and  in  a  hoftile  manner  occu¬ 
pied  a  conftderable  part  of  the  country  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites;  which  afterwards  fell  to  the  Ilraelites,  on  the 
defeat  of  Sihon  their  king. 

AMOS,  the  third  of  the  twelve  lefter  prophets,  was  a 
herdfman  of  the  city  of  Tekoa.  He  prophefted  under  Uzzias- 
and  Jeroboam  II.  and  foretold  the  captivity  and  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  ten  tribes.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Amafius, 
prieft  of  Bethel,  about  785  years  before  Chrift. — He  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Amos,  the  father  of  Ifaiah. 

AMOUR,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in-  Siberia,  runs  eaft 
through  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Corea. 

AMPELUSIA,  a  promontory  of  Mauritania  Tingitana, 
called  Cottes  by  the  natives,  which,  is  of  the  fame  fignification 
(Mela) ;  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name  (Pliny) ;  not  far  from 
tire  river  Lixus,  near  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  r  now  Cape  Spar - 
tel.  W.  long.  6.  30.  Lat.  36.  o. 

.  AMPHILOCHIA,  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos  in 
Acarnania  ;  Amphdochiurn  (Thucydides)  ;  called  Amphilvchi, 
from  the  people,  in  the  lower  age  (Stephanus).  A  town  alfo 
of  Spain,  in  Gallicia,  built  by  Teucer,  and  denominated  from 
Amphilochus,  one  of  his  companions  (Strabo) ;  now  Orenje. 
W.  long.  8.  20.  Lat.  42.  36. 

AMPHILOCHIPIS,  bifhop  of  Iconium,  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  friend  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St.  Bafilr~ 
Heaftifted  at  the  firft  general  council  of  Conftantinople  in  381  y 
prefided  at  the  council  of  Sidae,  and  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of 
the  Arians.  He  died  in  394  ;  and  his  works  were  publilhed. 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris,  X644,  by  Francis  Combcfis, 

Amphilochius,  fon  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  was 
a  celebrated  diviner.  He  had  an  altar  erected  to  him  at  Athens, 
and  an  oracle  at  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  which  city  was  founded  by 
him  and  Mopfus.  The  anftvers  of  this  Oracle  were  given  by 
dreams ;  the  party  enquiring  ufed  to  pafs  a  night  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  that  night's  dream  was  the  anfwer.  Dion  Caiftus 
mentions  a  piHure  done  by  order  of  Sextus  Condianus,  repre- 
fenting  the  anfwer  he  received  of  the  oracle,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Com  modus. 

AMPHISSA,  the  capital  of  the  Locri  Oxolae,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ftadia,  or  15  miles,  to  the  weft  of  Delphi  (Paufa- 
nias).  So  called,  becaufe  furrounded  on  all  hands  by  moun¬ 
tains  (Stephanus).  Hence  Amphijiei,  the  inhabitants ;  who 
plundered  the  temple  at  Delphi  (Demofthenes). — Alfo  a  town 
of  Magna  Graecia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagra,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Farther  Calabria,  fituated  between  Locri  and  Caulona, 
now  called  Rocclla.  Amphijjius  the  epithet  (Ovid), 
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AMPLEPUIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Rhone  and  Loire.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and  is  16 
miles  eaft  of  E.oanne. 

AMURAT,  or  Amurath,  I.  the  fourth  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  and  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
fuccecded  Solyman  in  1360.  He  took  from  the  Greeks  Gal¬ 
lipoli,  Thrace,  and  Adrianople,  which  laft:  he  chofe  for  fireplace 
of  his  refidence.  He  defeated  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  con¬ 
quered  Milnia,  chaftifed  his  rebellious  baffiaws,  and  is  faid  to 
have  gained  ,36  battles.  This  prince,  in  order  to  form  a  body 
of  devoted  troops  that  might  ferve  as  the  immediate  guards  of 
his  perfon  and  dignity,  appointed  his  officers  to  feize  annually, 
as  the  imperial  property,  the  fifth  part  of  the  Ghpittian  youth 
taken  in  war.  Thefe,  after  being  initrudled  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  fevere  dilcipline,  and  trained  to 
warlike  exercifes,  were  formed  into  a  body  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Janiffaries,  or  New  Soldiers.  Every  fentiment  which 
enthufiafm  can  infpire,  every  mark  of  diftindlion  that  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  prince  could  confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  ani¬ 
mate  this  body  with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  confcioufnefs 
of  its  own  pre-eminence.  The  JanitTaries  loon  became  the 
chief  ftrength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  were 
diftinguifhed  above  all  the  troops  whofe  duty  it  wa3  to  attend 
on  the  perfon  of  the  fultan.  —  At  length  the  death  of  Lazarus, 
defpot  of  Servia,  who  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ftop  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Amurath’s  arms,  touched  Milo,  one  of  his  fervants,  in 
fo  fenfible  a  manner,  that,  in  revenge,  he  ltabbed  the  fultaun 
in  the  midft  of  his  troops,  and  killed  him  upon  the  fpot,  A.  D. 
1389,  after  he  had  reigned  23  years. 

Amurat  IT.  the  10th  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Mahomet  I.  and  fucceeded  his  father  in  1421.  He  be- 
fieged  Conftantinople  and  Belgrade  without  fuccefs  ;  but  he 
took  Theflalonica  from  the  Venetians,  and  compelled  the 
Prince  of  Bofnia  and  John  Caftriot  prince  of  Albany  to  pay 
him  tribute.  He  obliged  the  latter  to  fend  his  three  Tons  as 
hoftages  ;  among  whom  was  George,  celebrated  in  hiftory  by 
the  name  of  Scanderbcg.  John  Hunniades  defeated  Amurat’s 
troops,  and  obliged  him  to  make  peace  with  the  Chriftian 
princes,  in  1442.  Thefe  princes  afterwards  breaking  the 
peace,  Amurat  defeated  them  in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna, 
November  10,  1444,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Chriftians, 
and  in  which  Ladiflaus  king  of  Hungary  was  killed.  He  af¬ 
terwards  defeated  Hunniades,  and  killed  above  20,000  of  his 
men  ;  but  George  Caftriot,  more  known  by  the  name  of  Scan- 
derbeg,  being  re-eftablifhed  in  the  eftates  of  his  father,  defeated 
the  Turks  leveral  times,  and  obliged  Amurat  to  raiie  the  ficge 
of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albany.  Amurat  died,  chagrined 
with  his  ill  fuccefs,  and  infirm  with  age,  February  ir,  r43i, 
at  Adrianople.  It  is  obferved  to  this  prince’s  honour,  that  he 
always  kept  his  treaties  with  the  greateft  fidelity. 

AMWELL,  a  village  near  Ware  in  Hertfordlhire,  famous 
for  giving  rife  to  the  New  River,  which  fupplies  London  with 
water.  One  part  is  called  Amwell-Magna,  and  the  other 
Amwell-Parva,  at  which  is  the  head  of  the  river. 

AMYCLJE  ( Encycl .).  This  city  of  Laconia  was  afterwards 
famed  for  fending  a  confiderable  colony  of  its  own  inhabitants 
into  Upper  Calabria,  who  built  there  a  city  which  they  called 
by  the  fame  name.  This  laft  city  was  fituated  between  Ca- 
ieta  and  Terracina,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  neighbouring 
fea.  According  to  Pliny  and  Solinus,  the  territory  of  Amy- 
clae  was  fo  infefted  with  vipers  and  other  lerpents,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  dwellings,  and  fettle 
elfewhere. — Among  the  ancient  poets,  the  Amycli,  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  city,  obtained  the  epithet  of  taciti  or  filenf.  The 
reafon  of  this  was,  either  becaufe  it  was  built  by  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  who,  as  they  followed  the  dodtrine  of  Pythagoras, 
were  always  inculcating  the  precept  of  iilence,  and  thence  call¬ 


ed  taciti-,  or  becaufe  of  a  law  which  obtained  in  this  place, 
forbidding  anyone,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  mention  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  enemy.  Before  this  law  was  made,  the  city  wag 
daily  alarmed  by  falfe  reports,  as  the  enemy  had  been  already 
at  the  gates.  From  terrors  of  this  kind,  the  above-mentioned 
law  indeed  delivered  them  ;  but  in  the  end  it  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  city  :  for  the  Dorians  appearing  unexpectedly  under, 
the  walls,  no  one  ventured  to  tranfgrefs  the  law  ;  fo  that  the 
city  was  ealily  taken.  They  reduced  it  to  an  inconfiderable 
hamlet ;  in  which,  however,  were  feen  feme  of  the  remains 
of  its  ancient  grandeur.  One  of  the  fineft  buildings  that 
efcaped  the  common  ruin,  was  the  temple  and  ftatueof  Alex¬ 
andra,  whom  the  inhabitants  pretended  to  be  the  fame  with 
Cafi'andra  the  daughter  of  Priam. 

AMYRAULT  (Mofes),  an  eminent  French  Proteftant  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Bourgueil  in  Touraine  in  1596.  Heltudied  at 
Saumur,  where  he  was  chofen  profeftor  of  theology  ;  and  his 
learned  works  gained  him  the  efteem  of  Catholics  as  well  as 
Proteftants,  particularly  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  confulted 
him  on  a  plan  of  re-uniting  their  churches,  which,  however,  as 
may  well  be  fuppofed,  came  to  nothing.  Hepublilhed  a  piece 
in  which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  nailery  of  predeftination 
and  grace,  which  occafioned  a  controverfy  between  him  and 
fome  other  divines.  He  alfo  wrote  An  Apology  for  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  ;  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  New  Teftament  5  and  feveral 
other  books.  This  eminent  divine  died  in  1664. 

ANABAPTISTON,  the  fame  with  Abaptiston. 

ANABAPTISTS  {Encycl.).  This  Proteftant  fed!  fprung 
up  in  Germany  immediately  after  the  Reformation.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  r  521,  by  Nicholas  Storck,  Mark  Stubner, 
and  Thomas  Muncer;  who  had  been  followers  of  Luther,  but 
abandoned  him  on  pretence  that  his  dodtrine  was  imperiled!. 
Storck  being  a  man  of  no  learning,  boafted  of  infpirations  j 
Stubner,  who  had  wit  and  fome  learning,  applied  himfelf  to 
find  out  fuitable  explications  of  the  word  of  God  and  Mur.- 
eer,  who  was  bold  and  zealous,  played  the  enthufiaft  in  the 
moll  extravagant  manner. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  their  religious  tenets  related  to  the 
facrament  of  baptifm  ;  which,  as  they  contended,  ought  to  be 
adminiftered  only  to  perfons  grown  up  to  years  of  underftand- 
ing,  and  thould  be  performed  not  by  fprinkling  them  with  wa¬ 
ter,  but  by  dipping  them  in  it :  for  this  reafon  they  condemned 
the  baptifm  of  infants ;  and  re-baptizing  all  whom  they  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  fociety,  the  fed!  came  to  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  cf  Annbaptifts .  To  this  peculiar  notion  concerning 
baptifm,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  founded  on  the 
pradtice  of  the  church  in  the  apoftolic  age,  and  contains  no¬ 
thing  ineonfittent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human  fociety, 
they  added  other  principles  of  a  moft:  enthufiafiic  as  well  as 
dangerous  nature.  They  maintained,  that  among  Chriftians, 
who  had  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  to  dired!,  and  the  fpirit  of 
God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magiftracy  was  not  only  un- 
necelfary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  fpiritual  li¬ 
berty;  that  the  diftindtions  occafioned  by  birth,  or  rank,  or 
wealth,  being  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  which  con-? 
fiders  all  men  as  equal,  fhould  be  entirely  abolifhed  ;  that  all 
Chriftians,  throwing  their  poffieffions  into  one  common  ftoek, 
fhould  live  together  in  that  Hate  of  equality  which  becomes 
members  of  the  fame  family ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Teftament,  had  placed  any 
reftraints  upon  men  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wives  which 
they  might  marry,  they  fhould  ufe  that  liberty  which  God 
himftdf  had  granted  to  the  patriarchs. 

By  thefe  dodtrines  they  loon  drew  over  vaft  numbers  to  their 
fide  ;  iofomuch  that  Muncer  ventured  openly  to  exhort  the 
people  to  refill  the  magiftrates,  and  contfrain  princes  to  divel! 
themfelves  of  their  authority.  Accordingly  the  peafants  of 
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Germany,  to  whom  the  idea  of  unlimited  independence  was 
-peculiarly  flattering,  rofe  in  many  places,  and  committed  a 
thoufand  acts  of  violence.  Rut  they  were  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  - the  empire,  with  great  {laughter  ;  and  Muncer,  who 
had  deluded  them,  was  taken,  and  beheaded  in  the  year  1525. 

But  though  the  infurreition  excited  by  that  fanatic  was  fo 
foon  fuppreffed,  feveral  of  his  followers  lurked  in  different 
places,  and  endeavoured  privately  to  propagate  his  opinions. 

In  thofe  provinces  of  Upper  Germany  which  had  already 
been  fo  cruelly  wafted  by  their  enthufiaftic  rage,  the  magif- 
trates  watched  their  motions  with  fuch  fevere  attention,  that 
many'  of  them  found  it  necefiary  to  retire  into  other  countries ; 
1b me  were  punifhed,  others  driven  into  exile,  and  their  errors 
were  entirely  rooted  out.  But  in  the  Netherlands  and  Weft- 
phalia,  where  the  p  unicious  tendency  of  thoir  opinions  was 
more  unknown,  and  guarded  again  it  with  lets  care,  they  got 
admittance  into  feveral  towns,  and  l'pread  the  infection  of  their 
principles. 

In  particular,  two  Anabaptift  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a 
baker  of  Uaerlem,  and  John  Boccold,  01  Beukels,  a  journey¬ 
man  taylor  of  Leyden,  pofieffed  with  the  rage  of  making  pro- 
Jelytes,  fixed  their  refiHcnee  at  M unitor,  an  imperial  city  in 
"VVefiphalia,  of  the  tirft  rank,  under  the  ibvereignly  of  its 
bifliop,  but  governed  by  its  own  feu  ate  and  eonfuls.  As  nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  fanatics  wanted  the  talents  necellary  for  fuch  an 
undertaking,'  grC r  refeiution,.  the  appearance  of  fandtitv,  bold 
pretenfions  to  inlpiration,  and  a  confident  and  plaufible  man¬ 
ner  of  dilcourfing,  they  foon  gained  many  converts.  Among 
thele  were  Rothman,  who  had  tirft  preached  the  Proteftant 
doctrine  in  Mu  niter,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a  citizen  of  good 
birth  and  confiderable  eminence.  Emboldened  by  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  fuch  difciples,  they  openly  taught  their  opinions  ; 
and  not  fatisfied  with  that  liberty,  they  made  feveral  attempts, 
though  without  luccefs,  to  feize  the  town,  in  order  to  get  their 
tenets  eftablifhed  by  public  authority.  At  laft,  having  (ecretly 
called  in  their  aflbeiates  from  the  neighbouring  country,  they 
fuddenly  took  pofleflion  of  the-arfenal  and  lenatc-houfc  in  the 
night-time ;  and-  running  through  the  ftreets  with  drawn 
fwords,  and  horrible  howlings,  cried  out  alternately,  “  Repent, 
and  be  baptized,”  and  “  Depart,  ye  ungodly,”  The  fenators, 
the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with  the  more  fober  citizens, 
whether  Papifis  or  Proteftanfs;  terrified  at  their  threats  and 
outcries,  fled  in  confufion ;  and  left  the  city  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  a  frantic  multitude,  confilting  chiefly  of  ftrangersf 
Nothing  now  remaining  to  overawe  or  control  them,  they  let 
ahout  modelling  the  government  according  to  their  own  wild 
ideas  :  and  though  at  tirft  they  file  wed  fo  much  reverence  for; 
the  ancient  conflitution,  as  to  ek-6t  fenators  of  their  own  feet, 
and  to  appoint  Cnipperdoling  and  another  profelyte  eonfuls, 
this  was  nothing  more  than  form  ;  for  all  their  proceedings 
were  directed  by  Matthias,  who  in  the  Ityle  and  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  prophet  uttered  his  commands,  which  it  was  in- 
ftant  death  to  difobey.  Having  begun  with  encouraging  the 
multitude  to  pillage  the  churches,  and  deface  their  ornaments  ; 
be  enjoined  them  to  dellroy  all  books,  except  the  bible,  as  ufe- 
lefs  or  impious  j  he  appointed  thenftates  of  fuch  as  fled  to  be 
conhicated,  and  fold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try;  he  ordered  every  man  to  bring  forth  his  gold,  filver,  and 
precious  effedls,  and  to  lay  them  at  his  feet :  the  wealth  amaflf- 
ed  by  thefe  means  he  depofited  in  a  public  treafury,  and  named 
deacons  to  difpenfe  it  for  the  common  ufe  of  all.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  commonwealth  being  thus  brought  to  a  perfedl 
equality,  he  commanded  all  of  them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared 
in  public,  and  even  preferibed  the  difhes  which  were  to  be 
ferved  up  each  day.  Having  fimfhed  his  plan  of  reformation, 
his  next  care  was  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city  ;  and 
he  took  meafures  for  that  purpofe  with  a  prudence  which  fa- 
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voured  nothing  of  fanaticifm.  He  collected  vaft  magazines  of 
every  kind  ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  fortifications,  ob¬ 
liging  every  perfon  to  work  in  his  turn  ;  he  formed  fuch  as 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  regular  bodies,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  add  the  vigour  of  difeipline  to  the  impetuofity  of 
enthufiafm.  He  font  emiflaries  to  the  -Anabaptilts  in  the 
Low-countries,  inviting  them  to  aflemble  at  Munfter,  which 
he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion,  that  from  thence 
they  might  fet  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  under 
their  dominion.  He  himfelf  was  unwearied  in  attending  to 
every  thing  necefiary  for  the  fecurity  or  increafe  of  the  feft  > 
animating  his  difciples  by  his  own  example  to  refufe  no  la¬ 
bour,  as  well  as  to  repine  at  no  hardfhip  :  and  their  enthufi¬ 
aftic  patfions  being  kept  from  fubfiding  by  a  perpetual  fuccef- 
fion  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophecies,  they  feemed 
ready  to  undertake  or  to- Tufier  anything  in  maintenance  of 
their  opinions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Biffiop  of  Munfter  having  aflembled  a  ron- 
fiderable  army,  advanced  to  befiege  the  town.  On  his  ap¬ 
proach,  Matthias  fallied  out  at  the  head  of  fome  cholen 
troops  ;  attacked  one  quarter  of  his  camp  ;  forced  it  ;  and, 
after  great  (laughter,  returned  to  the  city,  loaded  with  glory 
and  fpoil.  Intoxicated  with  this  fuccefs,  he  appeared  next 
day  brandifhing  a  (pear  ;  and  declared  that,  in  imitation  of 
Gideon-,  he  would  go  forth  with  a  handful  of  men  and  finite 
the  hoft  of  the  ungodly.  Thirty  perfons,  whom  he  named, 
followed  him  without  hefitation  in  this  wild  enterprize,  and 
rufliing  on  the  enemy  with  a  frantic  courage  were  cut  off  to  a 
man.  The  death  of  their  prophet  occafioned  at  firft  great 
confternation  among  his  difciples  ;  but  Boccold,  by  the  lame 
gifts  and  pretenfions  which  had  gained  Matthias  credit,  foon 
revived  their  fpirits  and  hopes  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  fame  abfolute  direction  of  all  their  affairs. 
As  he  did  not  poflefs  that  enterprifing  courage  which  diltin- 
guiflied  his  prcdecefl'or,  he  fatisfied  himfelf  with  carrying  on  a 
defenfive  war,  and,  without  attempting  to  annoy  the  enemy 
by  (allies,  he  waited  for  the  luccours  he  expected  from  the 
Low-counuies,  the  arrival  of  which  was  often  foretold  and 
promiled  by  their  prophets.  But  though  lefs  daring  in  ac¬ 
tion  than  Matthias,  he  was  a  wilder  enthufiaft,  and  of  more 
unbounded  ambition.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  predecefl'or, 
having  by  obfenre  vifions  and  prophecies  prepared  the  multi¬ 
tude  for  fome  extraordinary  event,  he  dripped  himfelf  naked, 
and,  marching  through  the  ftreets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  “  That  the  kingdom  of  Zion  was  at  hand ;  that  what¬ 
ever  was  higheft  on  earth  fliould  be  brought  low,  and  what¬ 
ever  was  lowed  fliould  be  exalted.”  In  order  to  fulfil  this,  he 
commanded  the  churches,  as  the  moll  lofty  buildings  in  the 
city,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  he  degraded  the  fenators 
chofen  by  Matthias;  and  depriving  Cnipperdoling  of  thecon- 
fulfhip,  the  higheft  office  in  the  commonwealth,  he  appointed 
him  to  execute  the  lowed  and  molt  infamous,  that  of  common, 
hangman;  to  which  ftrangc  traivfition  the  other  agreed,- not 
only -without ‘murmuring,  but  with  the  utmoftjoy;  and  fuch 
was  the  defpotifm  and  rigour  of  Boccold's  adminillration,  that 
he  was  called  almoft  everyday  to  perform  tome  duty  or  other 
of  his  wretched  function,  In  place  of  the  dep'ofed  fenators, 
he  named  twelve  judges,  according  to  the  number  of  tribes  in 
Iffael,  to  prefide  in  all  affairs ;  retaining  to  himfelf  the  fame 
authority  which  Moles  anciently  poflefled  as  legislator  of  that 
people. 

Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  power  of  titles  which  were  not 
fupreme,  a  prophet,  whom  he  had  gained  and  tutored,  having 
called  the  multitude  together,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
that  John  Boccold  fliould  be  King  of  Sion,  and  fit  on  the  throne 
of  David.  John  kneeling  down,  accepted  of  the  heavenly 
call,  which  lie  folemnly  protefted  had  been  revealed  likewite 
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to  himfelf ;  and  was  immediately  acknowledged  as  a  monarch 
by  the  deluded  multitude.  From  that  moment  he  affirmed  all 
the  Fate  and  pomp  of  royalty.  He  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
the  richeft  and  molt  fumptuous  garments.  A  bible  was  car¬ 
ried  on  his  one  hand,  a  naked  fword  on  the  other.  A  great 
body  of  guards  accompanied  him  when  he  appeared  in  public. 
He  coined  money  ltamped  with  his  own  image,  and  appointed 
•the  great  officers  of  his  houfehokl  and  kingdom,  among  whom 
Cnipperdoling  was  nominated  governor  of  the  city,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  tor  his  former  fhbmiffion. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Boccold  began  to 
difeover  paffions,  which  he  had  hitherto  reftrained,  or  indulged 
only  in  fecret.  As  the  excefies  of  enthufiafm  have  been  ob- 
ferved  in  every  age  to  lead  to  fenfual  gratifications,  the  fame 
conftitution  that  is  iufceptible  of  the  former  being  remarkably 
prone  to  the  latter,  he  inftrufted  the  prophets  and  teachers  to 
harangue  the  people  for  feveral  days  concerning  the  lawfnlnefs 
and  even  neceffity  of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which  they 
fillerted  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  granted  by  God  to  the 
faints.  When  their  ears  were  once  accuftotned  to  this  licen¬ 
tious  doftrine,  and  their  paffions  inflamed  with  the  profpe^t 
of  fuch  unbounded  indulgence,  he  himfelf  let  them  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  ufing  what  he  called  their  Chriftian  liberty,  by  marry¬ 
ing  at  once  three  wives,  among  which  the  widow  of  Matthias, 
a  woman  of  Angular  beauty,  was  one.  As  he  was  allured  by 
beauty,  or  the  love  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  wives,  until  they  amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the 
widow  of  Matthias  was  the  only  one  dignified  with  the  title  of 
queen,  or  who  fhared  with  him  the  fplendor  and  ornaments  of 
royalty.  After  the  example  of  their  prophet,  the  multitude 
gave  themfelves  up  to  the  molt  licentious  and  uncontrolled 
gratification  of  their  delires.  No  man  remained  fatisfied  with 
a  lingle  wife.  Not  to  ufe  their  Chriftian  liberty  was  deemed 
a  crime.  Perfons  were  appointed  to  fearch  the  houles  for 
young  women  grown  up  to  maturity,  whom  they  inftantly 
compelled  to  marry.  Together  with  polygamy,  freedem  of 
divorce,  its  infcparable  attendant,  was  introduced,  and  became 
a  new  lource  of  corruption.  Every  excels  was  committed  of 
which  the  patfions  of  men  are  capable,  when  reftrained  neither 
by  the  authority  of  laws  nor  the  (enle  of  decency ;  and  by  a 
mbnftrous  and  almoft  incredible  conjunction,  voluptuoufnefs 
was  engrafted  on  religion,  and  dillolute  riot  accompanied  the 
aufterities  of  fanatical  devotion. 

Meanwhile,  the  German  princes  were  highly  offended  at  the 
infult  offered  to  their  dignity  by  Boccold’-;  prefumptuous  ul'ur- 
pation  of  royal  honours  ;  and  the  profligate  manners  of  his 
followers,  which  were  a  reproach  to  the  Chriftian  name,  filled 
men  of  all  profelfions  with  horror.  Luther,  who  had  teftified 
againft  this  fanatical  fpirit  on  its  firft  appearance,  now  deeply 
lamented  its  progrefs  ;  and,  expofing  the  delation  with  great 
lfreng  h  of  argument,  as  well  as  acrimony  of  flyle,  called  loudly 
on  all  the  fiafes  of  Germany  to  put  a  ftop  to  a  phrenzy  no  lets 
pernicious  to  fociety  than  fatal  to  religion.  The  emperor,  oc¬ 
cupied  with  other  cares  and  projefts,  had  no  leifure  to  attend 
to  inch  adiftant  objefit.  But  the  princes  of  the  empire,  aflem- 
bied  by  the  King  of  the  Bomans,  voted  a  iupply  of  men  and 
money  i  •  the  Bifliop  of  Munfter,  who,  being  unable  to  keep  a 
fufficient  army  on  foot,  had  converted  the  fiege  of  the  town 
into  a  blockade.  'The  forces  raifed  in  confequence  of  this  re- 
folution  were  put  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  who,  approaching  the  town  towards  the  end  of  fpring, 
in  the  year-1535,  prefled  it  more  clofely  than  formerly;  but 
found  the  fortifications  lo  firong,  and  fo  diligently  guarded, 
that  he  durft  not  attempt  an  afiault.  It  was  now  above  fifteen 
months  fince  the  Anabaptifts  had  eftablifhed  their  dominion 
in  Munfter;  they  had  during  that  time  undergone  prodigious 
fatigue  in  working  on  the  fortifications,  and  performing  mili- 
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tary  duty.  Notwithftanding  the  prudenb  attention  of  their 
king  to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  his  frugal  and  regular 
economy  irf  their  public  meals,  they  began  to  feel  the  approach 
of  famine.  Several  final!  bodies  of  their  brethren,  who  were 
advancing  to  their  affiltance  from  the  Low-countries,  had 
been  intercepted,  and  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  while  all  Germany 
was  ready  to  combine -againft  them,  they  had  no  profpeet  of 
fuccour.  But  fuch  was  the  afeendant  which  Boccold  had  ac¬ 
quired  over  the  multitude,  and  fo  powerful  the  fafeination  of 
enthufiafm,  that  their  hopes  were  as  fanguine  as  ever ;  and 
they  hearkened  with  implicit  credulity  to  the  vifions  and  pre- 
dibtions  of  their  prophets,  which  allured  them,  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  would  fpeedily  interpofe,  in  order  to  deliver  the  city. 
The  faith,  however,  of  fome  few-,  fhaken  by  the  violence  and 
length  of  their  fufferings,  began  to  fail ;  but  being  fu ('petted 
of  an  inclination  to  furrender  to  the  enemy,  they  were  puniffi- 
ed  with  immediate  death,  as  guilty  of  impiety  in  diftrulting 
the  power  of  God,  One  of  the  king's  wives  having  uttered 
certain  words  that  implied  fome  doubt  concerning  his  divine 
million,  he  inftantly  called  the  whole  number  together ;  and 
commanding  the  blafphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to  kneel- down, 
cut  off  her  head  with  his  own  hands  :  and  fo  far  were  the  reft 
from  exprefling  any  horror  at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they  joined 
him  in  dancing  with  a  frantic  joy  around  the  bleeding  body  of 
their  companion. 

By  this  time,  the  befieged  endured  theutmoft  rigour -of  fa¬ 
mine  ;  but  they  chofe  rather  to  fufler  hardfliips,  the  recital  of 
which  is  fhocking  to  humanity,  than  to  liften  to  the  terms  of 
capitulation  offered  them  by  the  biffiop.  At  laft,  a  deferter. 
whom  they  had  taken  into  their  fervice,  being  either  Id’s  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  fumes  of  enthufiafm,  or  unable  any  longer 
to  bear  fuch  diftrefs,  made  his  elcape  to  the  enemy.  He  in¬ 
formed  their  general  of  a  weak  part  in  the  fortifications  which 
he  had  obferved  ;  and  alluring  him  that  the  befieged,  exhault- 
ed  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  kept  watch  there  with  little  care, 
he  offered  to  lead  a  party  thither  in  the  night.  The  propofal 
was  accepted,  and  a  chofen  body  of  troops  appointed  for  the 
fervice  ;  who,  fcaling  the  walls  unperceived,  leized  one  of  the 
gates,  and  admitted  the  reft  of  the  army.  The  Anabaptifts, 
though  furpriled,  defended  themfelves'  in  the  market-place 
with  valour,  heightened  by  defpair  ;  but,  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  lurrounded  on  every  hand,  meft  of  them  were 
{lain,  and  the  remainder  taken  priloners.  Among  the  laft  were 
the  king  and  Cnipperdoling.  The  king,  loaded  with  chains, 
was  carried  from  city  to  city  as  a  fpedtacle  to  gratify  the  curi- 
ofity  of  the  people,  and  was  expofed  to  all  their  intuits.  His. 
fpirit,  however,  was  not  broken  or  humbled  by  this  fad  reverie 
of  his  condition;  and  he  adhered  with  unfhaken  firmnefs  to 
the  diftinguiihing  tenets  of  his  left.  After  this,  he  was  brought 
back  to  Munfter,  the  feene  of  his  royalty  and  crimes,  and  put 
to  death  with  the  molt:  exquifite  and  fingering  tortures,  all 
which  he  bore  with  altonifhing  fortitude.  This  extraordinary 
man,  who  had  been  able  to  acquire  fuch  amazing  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  his  followers,  and  to  excite  commotions  fo 
dangerous  to  fociety,  was  only  26  vears  of  age. 

Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  of  the  Anabaptifts 
came  to  an  end.  Their  principles  having  taken  deep  root  in 
the  Low-countries,  the  party  ftill  lubfifts  there,  under  the  name 
of  Mennonites-,  but  by  a  very  Angular  revolution,  this,  feet,  fo 
mutinous  and  fanguinary  at  its  firft  origin,  hath  become  alto¬ 
gether  innocent  and  pacific.  Holding  it  unlawful  to  wage 
war,  or  to  accept  of  civil  offices,  they  devote  themfelves  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  duties  of  private  citizens,  and  by  their  induftry 
and  charity  endeavour  to  m£ke  reparation  to  human  fociety 
for  the  violence  committed  by  their  founders.  A  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  this  fe£t,  which  originally  fettled  in  England,  have 
of  late  years  greatly  increaled.  But,  apparently,  peculiar  :te- 
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rets  concerning  baptifm,  are  without  any  clangorous  mixture 
of  enthufiafm,  and  they  have  (hewn  themfelves  the  fupporters 
of  good  government  in  many  inltances. 

Within  thefe  20  years,  the  Anabaptifts  have  formed  a  con¬ 
gregation  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  the  frrft  appearance  they 
ever  made  in  Scotland.  They  pray  for  the  king  and  all  infe¬ 
rior  magiltrates ;  and  fnbjett  themfelves,  in  civil  matters,  to 
every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord’s  fake.  They  consider 
the  kingdom  of  Chrilt  to  be  fpiritual,  and  not  of  this  world ; 
and  are  llriftly  upon  the  congregational  or  independent  plan, 
admitting  of  no  jurifdidtion  or  authority,  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  but  that  of  the  Great  Lawgiver.  Their  church  officers 
are  bilhops,  or  elders,  and  deacons,  and  thefe  they  generally 
choofe  from  among  themfelves.  They  make  the  reading  of 
the  feriptures  a  part  of  their  public  fervice,  and  eat  the  Lord’s 
fupper  every  Sabbath-day.  Their  difciples,  before  they  are 
admitted  into  communion,  are  firft  baptized  in  the  Water  of 
Leith,  which  they  do  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  and,  on  thefe 
occafions,  they  are  generally  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
fpetfators. 

ANACATHARSIS,  in  medicine,  fignifies  a  falivation,  or 
tli  (charge  of  humours  by  fpitting. 

ANACATH  ARTJCS,  properly  fignify  fuch  medicines  as 
promote  the  dilcharge  of  l'aliva. 

ANACOPIR,  the  capital  of  the  nation  of  the  Abkhas,  in 
Aha,  on  the  rivet  Makai,  which  falls  below  it  into  the  Black 
Sea. 

ANADIR,  a  confiderable  river  of  Siberia,  that  falls  into  the 
Eaftern  Ocean. 

ANAGNIA,  a  town  of  Latium,  capital  of  the  Hernici 
(Livy,  Pliny,  Virgil) ;  which,  after  a  faint  refinance,  fubmit- 
litrg  to  the  Romans,  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
yet  without  the  right  of  fuffrage  (Livy).  It  was  afterwards  a 
colony  of  Drufus  Caefar,  and  walled  round,  and  its  territory 
affigned  to  the  veterans  (Frontinus).  Llere  Antony  married 
Cleopatra,  and  divorced  Oftavia.  Now  Anngni,  36  miles  to 
the  call  of  Rome.  Long.  13.  45.  Lat.  42.  48. 

ANANIAS,  a  Sadducee,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  who  put 
to  death  St.  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  v/as  depofed 
by  Agrippa. 

AN  APHE  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  fpontaneoufly  emerging 
out  of  the  Cretan  fea,  near  Thera  (Pliny,  Strabo).  Now 
called  Nanjio.  Its  name  is  from  the  fudden  appearance  of  the 
new  moon  to  the  Argonauts  in  a  iiorm  (Apollonius).  Ana- 
pAitus,  ati  epithet  of  Apollo,  who  was  worfhipped  there.  Ana- 
pluei ,  the  people. 

ANASTASIS,  a  term  among  ancient  phyficians,  for  a  rif- 
ing  up  to  go  to  (bool.  It  alfo  figriified  the  paflage  of  any  hu¬ 
mour,  when  expelled  from  one  part,  and  obliged  to  remove  to 
another. 

ANASTASIUS,  furnamed  Bibliothecarius,  a  Roman 
abbot,  library-keeper  of  the  Vatican,  and  one  of  the  molt 
learned  men  of  the  ninth  century,  affilted  in  869  at  the  fourth 
general  council,  the  abbs  and  canons  of  which  he  tranflated 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  He  alfo  compofed  the  lives  of 
feveral  popes,  and  other  works  ;  the  bed  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  the  Vatican. 

ANATHEMA,  belides  the  other  fenfes  in  which  the  term 
is  ufed,  likewile  denotes  Chriltian  offerings,  otherwife  called 
donations.  SeeDoNATioNs. 

ANATTOM,  one  of  the  illands  called  the  New  Hebrides, 
in  .the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Long.  170.  9.  E.  Lat.  20.  10.  S. 

ANAXAltCHUS,  a  philofopher  of  Abdera,  highly  efteem- 
ed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  His  end  was  peculiarly  tragical : 
having  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
they  pounded  him  alive  in  a  mortar. 

ANAXIMANDER,  a  famous  Greek  philofopher,  born  at 


Miletus  in  the  42d  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  tyrant 
of  Samos.  He  was  the  firft  who  publicly  taught  philofophy, 
and  wrote  upon  philofophical  fubjebls.  He  carried  his  re- 
fearches  into  nature  very  far  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  difeovered  the  obliquity  of  the  Zodiac,  was 
the  firft  who  publifned  a  geographical  table,  nvented  the 
gnomon,  and  fet  up  the  firft  fun-dial  in  an  open  place  at  La¬ 
cedaemon.  He  taught,  that  infinity  of  things  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  univerfal  element ;  that  this  infinite  always  preferved 
its  unity,  but  that  its  parts  underwent  changes  ;  that  all  things 
came  from  it ;  and  that  all  were  about  to  return  into  it. 
According  to  all  appearance,  he  meant  by  this  obfeure  and 
indeterminate  principle  the  chaos  of  the  other  philofophers. 
He  afferted,  that  there  are  an  infinity  of  worlds ;  that  the  flare 
are  compofcd  of  air  and  fire,  which  are  carried  in  their- 
fpheres,  and  that  thefe  fpheres  are  gods ;  and  that  the  earth  is' 
placed  i,-  '.lie  midft  of  the  univerfe,  as  in  a  common  centre. 
He  added,  that  infinite  worlds  were  the  produ6t  of  infinity, 
and  that  corruption  proceeded  from  feparation. 

ANAXIMENES,  born  at  Miletus,  an  eminent  Greek 
philofopher,  friend,  fcholar,  and  fucceffor  of  Anaximander. 
He  diftufed  fome  degree  of  light  upon  the  obfeurity  of  his 
mailer’s  fyltem.  He  made  the  firft  principle  of  things  to 
confift  in  the  air,  which  he  confidered  as  immenfe  or  infinite, 
and  to  which  he  aferibed  a  perpetual  motion.  He  afferted, 
that  all  things  which  proceeded  from  it,  were  definite  and 
circumfcribed ;  and  that  this  air,  therefore,  was  God ;  fince 
the  divine  power  refided  in  it  and  agitated  it.  Coldnefs  and 
moifture,  heat  and  motion,  rendered  it  vifible,  and  dreffed  it 
in  different  forms,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  it# 
condenfation.  All  the  elements  thus  proceed  from  beat  and 
cold.  The  earth  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  continued  flat  fur- 
face. 

Anaximekes,  the  fon  of  Ariftocles  of  Lampfacus,  an  ora* 
tor,  the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cvnic,  and  of  Zoilus  th£ 
railc-r  againft  Homer.  He  was  preceptor  to  Alexander  of  Mat 
cedon,  and  followed  him  to  the  wars.  Alexander  being  in*- 
cenfed  againft  the  people  of  Landfacus,  they  lent  this  philofo¬ 
pher  to  intercede  for  them.  Alexander  knowing  the  caufe  of 
his  coming,  fwore  that  he  would  do  the  very  reverie  of  what  he, 
defired  of  him.  Anaximenes  begged  of  him  to  dellroy  Lamp*- 
facus.  Alexander,  unwilling  to  break  his  oath,  and  not  able 
to  elude  this  ltratagem,  pardoned  Lampfacu$  much  againlf  his. 
will. 

ANAZARBLTS  (Pliny) ;  Anazarb  a  (Stephanus)  $  a  town 
of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Pyramus,  the  birth  place  of  Diofco- 
rides,  and  of  the  poet  Oppian.  It  was  fometimes  called  Cie- 
farea,  in  honour  either  of  Auguftus  or  of  Tiberius.  Tite  iuhat 
bitants  are  called  Anazarbcrri  (Pliny)  :  and  on  coins  A/kizoj'- 
beis,  after  the  Greek  idiom.  It  was  dellroyed  by  a  (head fill 
earthquake  in  the  year  525,  along  with  feveral  other  impor¬ 
tant  cities  :  but  they  were  all  repaired  at  a  vaft  ex  pence  by  the 
emperor  Juft  in  ;  who  was  lb  much  alfccled  with  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  that,  putting  off  the  diadem  and  purple;  he  appeared  for. 
feveral  days  in  fackcloth. 

ANCILLON  (David),  a  minifter  of  the  reformed  church  at 
Metz,  v/here  he  was  born  the  17th  of  March,  1617.  He 
ftudied  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  his  age  in  the  Jeluits’ 
College,  where  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  genius,  that  the 
heads  of  the  focicty  tried  every  means  to  draw  him  over  to 
their  religion  and  party  ;  but  he  continued  firm  againft  their 
attacks.  He  went  to  Geneva  in  1623;  and  ftudied  divinity 
under  Spanheim,  Diodati,  and  Tronchin,  who  conceived  a 
very  great  efteem  for  him.  He  left  Geneva  in  April  1641, 
and  offered  himlclf  to  the  lynod  of  Charcnton  in  order  to  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  minifter  :  his  abilities  were  greatly 
admired  by  the  examiners,  and  the  whole  atfembly  were 
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highly  pleafed  with  him,  that  they  gave  him  the  church  of 
Means,  the  moft  considerable  then  unprovided  for.  Here 
he  acquired  a  vaft  reputation  for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and 
virtue,  and  was  even  highly  refpefted  by  thole  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  communion.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in 
the  year  1653,  where  he  remained  till  the  revocation  of  the 
edift  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  retired  to  Francfort  after  this 
fatal  blow ;  and  having  preached  in  the  French  church  at 
Hanau,  the  whole  congregation  were  fo  edified  by  it,  that  they 
immediately  called  together  the  heads  of  the  families,  in  order 
to  propole  that  he  might  be  invited  to  accept  of  being  minister 
there,  't  he  proportion  was  agreed  to ;  arid  he  began  the 
t  crcife  of  his  miniftry  in  that  church  ab  ut  the  end  of  the 
year  7683.  His  preaching  made  lo  great  a  noile  at  Flanau, 
that  the  profeliors  of  divinity,  and  the  German  and  Dutch 
menders,  attended  his  fermons  frequently  :  the  count  of 
Hanau  himfelf,  who  had  never  before  been  feen  in  the  French 
cb-.  rch,  came  thither  to  hear  Mr.  Ancillon  :  they  came  from 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  even  from  Francfort  ;  people  who 
underftood  nothing  of  French  flocked  together  with  great 
eagernefs,  and  faid  they  loved  to  fee  him  fpeak.  This  occa- 
fioned  a  great  jealoufy  in  the  two  'other  miniftersj  which 
tended  to  make  his  (ituation  uneafy.  He  therefore  v/ent  to 
Berlin  ;  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  his  highnefs 
the  eledlor,  and  was  made  minifter  of  the  city.  Here  he  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  eldeft  fon  made  judge  and  director  of 
the  French  in  the  fame  city,  and  his  other  fon  rewarded  with 
a  penfion,  and  entertained  at  the  univerfity  of  Francfort  upon 
the  Oder.  He  had  likewile  the  fatisfadlion  of  fc-cing  his 
brother  made  judge  of  all  the  French  in  the  dates  of  Branden¬ 
burg  ;  and  Air.  Cayart  his  fon-in-law,  engineer  to  his  eleftoral 
highnefs.  He  enjoyed  thele  agreeable  circumltances,  and 
feveral  ethers,  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Beilin  the 
3d  of  September,  1692,  when  he  was,  feventy-flve  years  of 
age.— Mr.  Ancillon  having  got  a  confiderable  fortune  by 
marriage,  was  enabled  thereby  to  gratify  his  pailion  for  books  ; 
his  library  was  accordingly  very  curious  and  large,  and  he 
increafed  it  every  day  with  all  that  appeared  new  and  im-- 
portant  in  the  republic  of  letters,  fo  that  at  lad  it  was  one  of 
the  nobleft  colledlions  in  the  hands  of  any  private  perfon  in 
the  kingdom.  He  publilhed  a  book,  in  quarto,  in  which  the 
whole  dilpute  concerning  Traditions  is  fully  examined  :  he  allb 
wrote  an  apology  for  Luther-,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and  Beza, 
and  feveral  other  pieces. 

ANGOBER,  a  territory  on  the  gold  coaft  of  Guinea, 
having  a  river  cf  the  fame  name  flowing  through  it,  the  banks 
of  which  are  adorned  with  flne  lofty  trees,  affording  a  very 
agreeable  fhacle.  On  the  weftern  bank  is  a  populous  village. 

ANCOURT  (Florent-Carton  d’),  an  eminent  French  actor 
and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Fontainbleau,  OHober  1661. 
He  ftudied  in  the  Jefuits’  College  at  Paris,  under  F'ather  De  la 
Rue  5  who,  difeovering  in  him  a  remarkable  vivacity  and 
capacity  for  learning,  was  extremely  defirous  of  engaging  him 
in  their  order  ;  but  Ancourt’s  averfion  to  a  religious  life 
rendered  all  his  efforts  ineffedlual.  After  he  had  gone  through 
a  courfe  of  philofophy,  be  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law, 
and  was  admitted  advocate  at  feventeen  years  of  age.  But 
falling  in  love  with  an  aeftrefs,  he  was  induced  to  go  upon  the 
Rage,  and  he  married  her.  As  he  had  all  the  qualifications 
neceifary  for  the  theatre  he  foon  greatly  diftinguiftied  himfelf : 
and  not  being  fatisfied  with  the  applaufe  only  of  an  attor,  he 
began  to  write  pieces  for  the  ftage ;  many  of  which  had  fuch 
prodigious  fuccel’s,  that  moft  of  the  players  grew  rich  from  the 
profits  of  them.  His  merit  in  this  way  procured  him  a  very 
favourable  reception  at  court  ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  fliewed  him 
many  marks  of  his  favour.  His  fprightly  convcrfatipn  and 


polite  behaviour  made  his  company  agreeable  to  all  the  men 
of  figure  both  at  court  and  in  the  city,  and  the  moft  coft- 
ftderable  perfotis  were  extremely  pleafed  to  have  him  at  their 
houfes.  Having  taken  a  journey  to  Dunkirk,  to  fee  his  eldeft 
daughter  who  lived  there,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  paying 
his  compliments  to  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria,  who  was  then  at 
Brullels  :  this  prince  received,  him  with  the  iitmoft-  civility  $ 
and  having  detained  him  a  confiderable  time,  difmilfed  him 
with  a  prelent  of  a  diamond  valued  at  1000  pinoles  :  he  like¬ 
wile  rewarded  him  in  a  very  generous  manner,  when,  upon 
his  coming  to  Paris,  Ancourt  compofed  air  entertainment  for 
his  diverfion.  Ancourt  began  at  length  to  grow  weary  of  the 
theatre,  which  he  quitted  in  Lent  171S,  and  retire!  to  his  eftate 
ot  Courcelles  le  Roy,  in  Berry,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
wholly  to  devotion,  and  compofed  a  trauflalion  of  David’s 
Pfalms  in  verle,  and  a  facred  tragedy,  which  were  never 
printed.  He  died  the  6th  of  December,  1726,  being  fixty- 
five  years  of  age. — The  plays  which  he  wrote  are  fifty-two  in 
all ;  moft  of  which  were  printed  feparately  at  the  time  when 
they  were  firft  reprefented  :  they  were  afterwards  collected  into 
five  volumes,  then  into  leven,  and  at  laft  into  nine.  This  laft 
edition  is  the  moft  complete. 

ANCUS  MARTIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  the.  Romans, 
fucceeded  Tullius  Hoftilius,  639  years  before  Chrift.  He 
defeated  the  Latins,  fubdned  the  Fidenates,  conquered  the 
Sabines,  Vollcii,  and  Veientines,  enlarged  Rome  by  joining  to 
it  mount  Janicula,  and  made  the  harbour  of  Oftia.  He  died 
about  6 1  5  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 

ANDAYE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  It  is  very  famous  for  its  brandy,  and 
is  fltuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bidaftfoa,  oppofite  F’onta- 
rabia  in.  Spain,  eighteen  miles  from  Bayonne.  Long.  1.45.  W. 
Lat.  43.  25.  N. 

ANDEGAVI  (Tacitus)  ;  Andegavi  (Pliny)  ;  Andes 
(Caefar)  5  Andi  (Lucan)  ;  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  having 
the  Turones  to  the  eaft,  the  Namnetcs  to  the  weft,  the 
Pidloncs  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Aulerci  Coenomani  to  the 
north  :  now  Anjou. 

ANDEGAVI,  or  Akhegavus,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica 
(Pliny,  Ptolemy)  ;  now  Anglers.  Called  Aiulecavi  (Tacitus). 
W.  Long.  30.  Lat.  47.  30. 

ANDEOL  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Vivarez,  five 
miles  S.  of  St.  Viviers,  whole  jfifhop  formerly  refided  there. 
E.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  44,  24. 

ANDERAB  ( Encycl .),  a  city  of  the  province  of  Balkh.  It 
is  very  rich  '  and  populous,  but  a  place  of  no  great  ftrength. 
The  neighbouring  mountains  yield  excellent  quarries  of  lapis 
lazuli,  in  which  the  Bukhara  drive  a  great  trade  with  Perfia 
and  India. — This  city  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
dividing  the  dominion  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  Perfia  from 
Great  Bukharia.  As  there  is  no  other  way  of  crofting  thefe 
mountains  but  by  the  road  through  this  city,  all  travellers 
with  goods  mult  pay  4  per  cent.  On  this  account  the  Khan 
of  Balkh  maintains  a  good  number  of  foldiers  in  the  place. 

ANDERSON  (Sir  Edmund),  a  younger  fon  of  an  ancient 
Scotch  family  fettled  in  Lincolnfhire  He  was  fome  time  a 
(Indent  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ;  and  removed  from  thence 
to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to 
the  ltudy  of  the  law,  and  became  a  bauifter.  In  the  ninth  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  both  lent  and  tummer  reader,  and  in 
the  fixteenth  double  reader.  He  was  appointed  her  majefty’s 
ferjeant  at  law  in  the  nineteenth  of  her  reign  ;  and  fome  time 
after,  one  of  the  juftrees  of  aflize.  In  1382  he  was  made  lord 
chief-juftice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  and  in  the  year  following 
was  knighted.  He  held  this  office  to  the  end  of  his  life,  died 
in  the  year  1605,  and  was  bmieil  at  Ey worth  in  Bedfordthire'. 
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He  wa3  an  able,  but  punctilious  lawyer ;  a  fcourge  to  the 
Puritans ;  and  a  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  the  eftablithed  church. 
His  works  are,  1.  Reports  of  many  principal  cafes  argued  and 
adjudged  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  common 
bench.  Loud.  1644,  folio.  2.  Refolutions  and  judgments  on 
the  cafes  and  matters.agitated  in  all  the  courts  of  Weftminfter, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Publifhed 
by  John  Goldfborough,  efq.  Lond.  1653,410.  Befides  thefe, 
there  is  a  manufeript  copy  of  his  Readings  Rill  in  being. 

ANDES  (Encycl),  a  great  chain  of  mountains  in  South 
America.  To  what  has  already  been  faid  of  thefe  we  with  to 
add  the  following  account. 

The  Spaniards  call  them  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes  ;  they 
form  two  ridges,  the  lowermoft  of  which  is  overfpread  with 
woods  and  groves,  and  the  uppermoft  covered  with  cvcrlafting 
fnow.  Thofe  who  have  been  at  the  top,  affirm,  •  that  the  iky 
is  always  ferene  and  bright ;  the  air  cold  and  piercing  ;  and 
yet  fo  thin,  that  they  were  fcarce  able  to  breathe,  and  the 
refpiration  was  much  quicker  than  ordinary  ;  and  this  is  at¬ 
tended  with  reaching  and  vomiting  ;  which,  however,  has 
been  confidered  by  tome  as  merely  accidental.  When  they 
looked  downwards,  the  country  was  hid  by  the  clouds  that 
hovered  on  the  mountains’ tides.  The  mountains  juft  men* 
tinned,  which  have  been  frequently  afeended,  are  much 
inferior  in  height  to  many  others  in  this  enormous  chain.  The 
following  is  the  account  given  of  the  mountain  called  Pichincha, 
by  the  mathematicians  fent  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
to  make  oblervations  in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Soon  after  our  artifts  arrived  at  Quito,  they  determined  to 
continue  the  feries  of  the  triangles  for  meafuring  an  arch  of 
the  meridian  to  the  S.  of  that  city  :  the  company  accordingly 
divided  themfelves  into  two  bodies,  confifting  of  French  and 
Spaniards,  and  each  retired  to  the  part  affigned  them.  Don 
George  Juan  and  M.  Godin,  who  were  at  the  head  of  one 
party,  went  to  the  mountain  of  Pambamarca;  while  M. 
Bouguer,  De  la  Condamine,  and  Don  Ulloa,  together  with 
their  affiltants,  climbed  up  to  the  higheft  fummit  of  Pichincha. 
Both  parties  buffered  extremely,  as  well  from  the  feverity  of 
the  cold,  as  from  the  impetuofity  of  the  winds,  which  on  thefe 
heights  blow  with  inceft'ant  violence;  difficulties  the  more 
painful,  as  they  had  been  little  ufed  to  fuch  l'enfations.  Thus 
in  the  torrid  zone,  nearly  under  the  equinodtial,  where  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  they  had  moft  to  fear  from  the  heat,  their 
greateft  pain  was  caufed  by  the  exceffivenefs  of  the  cold. 

Their  firft  fcheme  for  fhelter  and  lodging  in  thefe  uncom¬ 
fortable  regions,  was  to  pitch  a  field-tent  for  each  company  ; 
but  on  Pichincha  this  could  not  be  done  from  the  narrownefs 
of  the  fummit  :  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  a  hut  fo  fmall  that  they  could  hardly  all  creep  into  it. 
Nor  will  this  appear  ftrange,  if  the  reader  confiders  the  bad 
difpofmon  and  fmallnefs  of  the  place,  it  being  one  of  the 
loftieft  crags  of  a  rocky  mountain,  100  fathoms  above  the 
higheft  part  of  the  defert  of  Pichincha.  Such  was  the  fitua- 
tion  of  their  manfion,  which,  like  all  the  other  adjacent  parts, 
foon  became  covered  with  ice  and  fnow.  The  afcent  up  this 
ftupendous  rock,  from  the  bafe,  or  the  place  where  the  mules 
could  come,  to  their  habitation,  was  fo  craggy  as  only  to  be 
climbed  on  foot ;  and  to  perform  it  coft  them  lour  hours  con¬ 
tinual  labour  and  pain,  from  the  violent  efforts  of  the  body, 
and  the  fubtility  of  the  air  ;  the  latter  being  fuch  as  to  render 
refpiration  difficult. 

The  ftrange  manner  of  living  to  which  our  artifts  were 
reduced  during  the  time  they  were  employed  in  a  geometrical 
menfuration  of  fome  degrees  of  the  meridian,  may  not  perhaps 
prove  unentertaining  to  the  reader;  and  therefore  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  given  as  a  fpecimen  of  it.  The  defert  of 
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Pichincha,  both  with  regard  to  the  operations  performed 
there,  and  its  inconveniences,  differing  very  little  from  others, 
an  idea  may  be  very  eafily  formed  of  the  fatigues,  hardffiips, 
and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  continually  expofed  during 
the  time  they  wereprofecuting  the  enterprise,  with  the  condudf. 
of  which  they  had  been  honoured.  -The  principal  difference 
between  the  feveral  deferts  confifted  in  their  greater  or  lelTer 
diftance  from  places  where  they  could  procure  provifions  ;  and 
in  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  was  proportionate  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year. 

They  generally  kept  within  their  hut.  Indeed  they  were 
obliged  to  do  this,  both  on  account  of  the  intenfenefs  of  the 
cold,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  their  being  continually" 
involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that  an  objedtat  fix  or  eight  paces 
was  hardly  difcernible.  When  the  fog  cleared  up,  the  clouds 
by  their  gravity  moved  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
on  all  fides  furrounded  the  mountains  to  a  vaft  dittance,  re- 
pretenting  the  fea,  with  their  rock  like  an  ifland  in  the  centra 
of  it.  When  this  happened,  they  heard  the  horrid  noifes  of 
the  tempefts,  which  then  difeharged  themfelves  on  Quito  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  They  faw  the  lightnings  iffue 
from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunders  roll  far  beneath 
them  :  and  whilft  the  lower  parts  were  involved  in  tempefts 
of  thunder  and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a  delightful  ferenity  ;  the 
wind  was  abated,  the  fky  clear,  and  the  enlivening  rays  of  the 
fun  moderated  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  But  their  circum- 
fiances  were  very  different  when  the  clouds  rofe  :  their  thick- 
nefs  rendered  refpiration  difficult ;  the  fnow  and  hail  fell  con¬ 
tinually  ;  and  the  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence ;  fo  that 
it  was  impoflible  entirely  to  overcome  the  fears  of  being,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  hut,  blown  down  the  precipice,  on  whofe 
edge  it  was  built,  or  of  being  buried  under  it  by  the  daily 
accumulations  of  ice  and  fnow. 

The  wind  was  often  fo  violent  in  thefe  regions,  that  its 
velocity  dazzled  the  fight,  whilft  their  fears  were  increafed 
from  the  dreadful  concuffions  of  the  precipice,  caufed  by  the 
fall  of  enormous  fragments  of  rocks.  Thefe  crufhes  were  the 
more  alarming,  as  no  other  noifes  are  heard  in  thefe  defferts  : 
and  during  the  night,  their  reft,  which  they  fo  greatly  wanted,, 
was  frequently  difturbed  by  fuch  hidden  founds.  When  the 
weather  was  any  thing  fair  with  them,  and  the  clouds 
gathered  about  fome  of  the  other  mountains  which  had  a 
connection  with  their  obfervations,  fo  that  they  could  not 
make  all  the  ufe  they  defiled  of  this  interval  of  good  weather, 
they  left  their  hut  to  exelx-ife  themfelves.  Sometimes  they 
defeended  to  fome  fmall  diftance ;  and  at  others,  amuled 
themfelves  with  rolling  large  fragments  of  rocks  down  the 
precipice  ;  and  thefe  frequently  required  the  joint  ftrens  th  of 
them  all,  though  they  often  faw  the  fame  effected  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  wind.  But  they  always  took  care  in  their  exenr- 
fions  not  to  go  fo  far  out,  but  that  on  the  leaft  appearance  of 
the  clouds  gathering  about  their  cottage,  which  often  hap¬ 
pened  very- fuddenly,  they  could  regain  their  ffielter.  The 
door  of  their  hut  was  fattened  with  thongs  of  leather,  and  on 
the  infide  not  the  fmalleft  crevice  was  left  unftopped  ;  befide 
which,  it  was  very  compadtly  covered  with  ltraw  :  but,  not- 
withftanding  all  their  care,  the  wind  penetrated  through.  The 
days  were  often  little  better  than  the  nights ;  and  all  the  light 
they  enjoyed  was  that  of  a  lamp  or  two,  which  they  kept  con¬ 
tinually  burning. 

Though  their  hut  was  fmall,  and  crowded  with  inhabitants, 
befide  the  heat  of  the  lamps  ;  yet  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold 
was  fuch,  that  every  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  have  a 
chafing-difh  of  coals.  Thefe  precautions  would  have  rendered 
the  rigour  of  the  climate  fupportable,  had  not  the  imminent 
danger  of  periffiing  by  being  blown  down  the  precipice  routed 
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them,  every  time  it  fhowed,  to  encounter  the  feverity  of  the 
outward  air,  and  Tally  out  with  {hovels  to  free  the  roof  of  their 
•hut  from  the  mafles  of  fnow  which  were  gathering  on  it. 
Nor  would  it,  without  this  precaution,  have  been  able  to  fup- 
port  the  weight.  They  were  not  indeed  without  fervants  and 
Indians  3  but  thefe  were  fo  benumbed  with  the  cold,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  get  them  out  of  a  fmall 
tent,  where  they  kept  a  continual  fire.  So  that  all  our  artifts 
could  obtain  from  them  was  to  take  their  turns  in  this  labour  3 
and  even  then  they  went  very  unwillingly  about  it,  and  confe¬ 
quently  performed  it  flowly. 

It  may  eafily  be  conceived  what  this  company  fuffered  from 
the  afperities  of  fuch  a  climate.  Their  feet  were  fvvelled  ; 
and  fo  tender,  that  they  could  not  even  bear  the  heat ;  and 
walking  was  attended  with  extreme  pain.  Their  hands  were 
covered  with  chilblains;  their  lips  1  welled  and  chopped  3  fo 
that  every  motion  in  fpeaking,  or  the  like,  drew  blood  3  con- 
fequently  they  were  obliged  to  drift  taciturnity,  and  little  dif- 
poled  to  laugh,  as,  by  caufing  an  extenfion  of  the  lips,  it  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  fi Hares  as  were  very  painful  for  two  01  three  days 
after. 

Their  common  food  in  this  inhofpitable  region  was  a  little 
rice  boiled  with-fome  fieth  or  fowl,  procured  from  Quito  3 
and,  inftead  of  fluid  water,  their  pot  was  filled  with  ice ; 
they  had  the  fame  refourcc  with  regard  to  what  they  d rank  ; 
and  while  they  were  eating,  every  one  was  obliged- to  keep 
his  plate  over  a  chafing-difh  of  coals,  to  prevent  his  provifions 
from  freezing.  The  fame  was  done  with  regard  to  the  water. 
At  firft  they  imagined  the  drinking  llrong  liquors  would 
diffufe  a  heat  through  the  whole  body,  and  confequently 
render  it  lefs  fenfible  of  the  painful  fharpnefs  of  the  cold  5  but, 
to  their  furprife,  they  felt  no  manner  of  firength  in  fuch 
liquors,  nor  were  they  any  greater  prefervative  again!!  the 
cold  than  the  common  water. 

At  the  fame  time  they  found  it  impoflible  to  keep  the 
Indians  together.  On  their  firft  feeling  of  the  climate,  their 
thoughts  were  immediately  turned  on  deferting  their  mafters. 
The  firft  inftance  they  had  of  this  kind  was  fo  unexpected, 
that,  had  not  one,  of  a  better  difpofition  than  the  reft,  ftaid 
and  acquainted  them  of  their  defign,  it  might  have  proved  of 
very  bad  confeauence.  The  affair  was  this  :  There  being  on 
the  top  of  the  rock  no  room  for  pitching  a  tent  for  the  Indians, 
they  ufed  every  evening  to  retire  to  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ;  where,  befide  a  natural  diminution  of  the  cold, 
they  could  keep  a  continual  fire  y  and,  confequently,  enjoyed 
more  comfortable  quarters  than  their  mafters.  Before  they 
withdrew  at  night,  they  fattened,  on  the  outfide,  the  door  of 
the  hut,  which  was  fo  low  that  it  was  impoftible  to  go  in  or 
out  without  {looping  3  and  as  every  night  the  hail  and  fnow 
which  had  fallen  formed  a  wall  againft  the  door,  it  was  the 
bufinel's  of  one  or  two  of  the  Indians  to  cone  early  and 
remove  this  obftruClion.  For  though  the  negro  fervants  were 
lodged  in  a  little  tent,  their  hands  and  feet  were  fo  covered 
with  chilblains,  that  they  would  rather  have  fuffered  them- 
felves  to  have  been  killed  than  move.  The  Indians  therefore 
came  conftamly  up  to  difpatch  this  work  betwixt  nine  or  ten 
in  the  morning  :  but  they  had  not  been  there  above  four  or 
five  days,  when  they  were  not  a  little  alarmed  to  fee  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve  o’clock  come,  without  any  news  of  their 
labourers  3  wheu  they  were,  relieved  by  the  honeft  fervant 
mentioned  above,  who  had  withttood  the  fcduAion  of  his 
countrymen,  and  informed  his  mafters  of  the  defertion  of  the 
four  others.  As  foon  as  the  fnow  was  cleared  away  from  the 
door,  they  dii patched  the  Indian  to  the  corregidor  of  Quito, 
who  with  equal  difpatch  fent  other  Indians,  threatening  to 
chaftife  them'le’yerc-ly  if  they  were  wanting  in  their  duty.  \ 


But  the  fear  of  pnnifhment  was  not  fufficient  to  indues 
them  to  fupport  the  rigour  of  this  fituation  ;  for  within  two 
days  they  deferted.  The  corregidor  therefore,  to  prevent  any 
other  inconvenience,  fent  four  Indians  under  the  care  of  an 
alcaide,  and  gave  orders  for  their  being  relieved  every  fourth 
day. 

Twenty-three  tedious  days  our  artifts  fpent  on  this  rock, 
m%.  to  the  6th  of  September,  and  even  without  any  polfibility 
of  finifhing  their  obfervations  of  the  angles  :  for,  when  it  was 
fair  and  clear  weather  with  them,  the  others,  on  whole 
fumtnits  the  fignals  which  formed  the  triangles  for  meafuring 
the  degrees  of  the  mer  idian,  were  hid  in  the  clouds  3  and  when 
thofe  were  clear,  Pichincha  was  involved  in  clouds.  It  was 
therefore  necefiary  to  ereft  their  fignals  in  a  lower  fituation, 
and  in  a  more  favourable  region.  This  however  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  change  in  their  habitation  till  the  beginning  of 
December  3  when,  having  finifhed  the  obfervations  which . 
particularly  concerned  Pichincha,  they  proceeded  to  others  3 
but  with  no  abatement  either  of  inconveniences,  cold,  or 
fatigue ;  for  the  places  where  they  made  their  obfervations 
being  nece'fiarily  on  the  higheft  parts  of  the  delerts,  the  only 
refpite  in  which  they  enjoyed  tome  little  eafe,  was  during  the 
fliort  interval  of  palling  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  all  their  ftations  iublequent  to  that  on  Pichincha,  during 
their  fatiguing  menfuration  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian, 
each  company  lodged  in  a  field-tent,  which,  though  lmall, 
they  found  lefs  inconvenient  than  the  hut  on  Pichincha  3 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  had  more  trouble,  being  oftener 
obliged  to  clear  it  from  the  fnow,  as  the  weight  of  it  would 
otherwife  have  demoliftied  the  tent.  At  firft,  indeed,  they 
pitched  it  in  the  molt  fheltered  places  3  but  on  taking  a  relo- 
lution  that  the  tents  themlelves  fhould  ferve  for  fignals,  to 
prevent  the  inconvenience  of  having  others  of  wood,  they  re¬ 
moved  them  to  a  more  expofed  fituation,  where  tne  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  winds  fometimes  tore  tip  the  piquets,  and  blew 
them  down. 

Though  this  mountain  is  famous  for  its  great  height,  it  is 
confiderably  lower  than  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi  :  'but  it  is 
impoflible  to  conceive  the  coldnefs  of  the  fummit  of  the  laft- 
menlioned  mountain,  from  that  felt  on  this  3  fince  it  mull 
exceed  every  idea  that  can  be  formed  by  the  human  min:!, 
though  they  are  both  feated  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone. 
In  all  this  range  of  mountains,  there  is  faid  to  be  a  coniiant 
inferior  boundary,  beyond  which  the  fnow  never  melts  :  this 
boundary,  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  laid  by  leme  to 
be  24 34.  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  by  others,  only 
2400  feet.  The  fnow  indeed  falls  much  lower,  but  then  it  is 
lubjeft  to  be  melted  the  very  lame  day.  It  is  affirmed,  that 
there  are  in  the  Andes  fixteen  volcanoes  or  burning  moun¬ 
tains,  which  throw  out  fire  and  fmoke  with  a  terrible  noife. 
The  height  of  Chimborazo,  faid  to  be  the  higheft  peak  of  the 
Andes,  has  been  determined  by  geometrical  calculations  to  be 
20,282  feet.  But  the  great  differences  between  the  calculators 
of  the  height  of  mountains  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  mu  ft 
very  much  diminifh  the  credit  of  Inch  calculations.  Inltances 
of  this  we  have  already  given  under  the  article  .Ttna.  No 
lefs  remarkable  are  the  differences  concerning  the  height  of 
the  peak  of  Teneriffe  ;  which,  according  to  the  calculations  ot 
Varenius,  is  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  or  19,800  lee-t  5 
accoraing  to  thofe  of  Dr.  Pleberden,  it  is  only  3^,306  feet ; 
and  according  to  thofe  of  M.  Feuille,  is  no  more  than  1 3, 128 
feet.  From  thefe  fpecimens,  we  can  lcarce  avoid  concluding, 
that  all  the  methods  hitherto  invented  for  calculating  the 
exatl  height  of  mountains  are  infuffieient. 

As  all  or  mod  rivers  have  their  tource  in 'mountains,  it  is_ 
no  wonder  a  great  number  run  down  the.  Tides  ot  the  Andesi 
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Some  hurry  along  with  a  prodigious  rapidity*,  whilft  others 
form  beautiful  cafcades,  or  run  through  holes  in  rocks,  which 
look  like  bridges  of  a  ftupletid'ous  height.  There  is  a  public 
road  through  the  mountains,  1000  miles  in  length,  part  of 
which  rnns  from  Quito  to  Cufco. 

ANDETRIUM  ;  Andretium  (Strabo)  ;  Andecrium, 
or  Aodrecium  (Ptolemy)  ;  an  inland  town  of  Dalmatia. 
The  genuine  name  is  Amletriitm  (Infcription).  It  is  deferibed 
as  fituated  near  Salonre,  on  a  naturally  tlrong  and  inaccetlible 
rock,  furrounded  with  deep  'valleys,  with  rapid  torrents  ;  from 
Which  it  appears  to  be  the  citadel  now  called  Cliff'a.  E.  Long. 
1 7.  46.  Eat.  43.  20. 

ANDOMADUNUM;  Andomatunum  (Ptolemy) ;  and 
-Axtematunum  (Antonine)  ;  Civitas  Lingonum  (Ta¬ 
citus)  ;  a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica  ;  now  Langre;  in  Champagne, 
fUuated  on  an  eminence  (which  feems  to  juftify  the  termina¬ 
tion  dunum),  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  at  the  fprings  of 
the  Marne.  Tacitus  calls  an  inhabitant  IJhgon.  E.  Long. 
5.  22.  N.  lat.  48.  o. 

ANDRARUM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Gothland,  three 
miles  S.  of  Chriliiantladt :  here  is  the  greateft  alum-work  in 
the  kingdom. 

ANDREAS  (John),  a  celebrated  canonift  in  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  at  Mugello,  neaT  Florence ;  and  was  profellor 
cf  canon  law  at  Padua,  Pifa,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna.  It 
is  laid  that  he  macerated  his  body  with  falling  ;  and  lay  upon 
t  he  bare  ground  every  night  for  twenty  years  together,  covered 
only  with  the  Ikin  of  a  bear.  Andreas  had  a  beautiful  daughter, 
named  'Novella,  whom  he  loved  extremely  :  and  he  is  laid  to 
have  inftructed  her  lo  well  in  all  parts  of  learning,  that  when 
be  was  engaged  in  any  affair  which  hindered  him  from  read¬ 
ing  lectures  to  his  fcholars,  he  fent  his  daughter  in  his  room  ; 
and  let!  her  beauty  Ihould  prevent  the  attention  ot  the  hearers, 
the  had  a  little  curtain  drawn  before  her.  To  perpetuate  the 
■memory  of  this  daughter,  he  entitled  his  Commentary  upon 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  the  Novella:.  He  married  her  to 
John  Caldcrinus,  a  learned  canonitl.  The  firlt  work  of  An¬ 
dreas  was  his  Glofs  upon  the  fixth  Book  of  the  Decretals, 
which  he  wrote  when  he  was  very  young.  He  wrote  alfo 
Glolles  upon  the  Clementines  ;  and  a  Commentary  in  regulus 
Safi,  which  he  entitled  Mnruriales,  becaufe  he  either  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  on  Wednefdays  ( dtchua  Mercurii ,)  or  becaufe  he 
infected  his  Wednefdays’  difputes  in  it.  Pie  enlarged  the  Spe¬ 
culum  of  Durant,  in  the  year  1347.  This  is  all  which  Mr. 
Bayle  mentions  of  his  writings,  though  he  produced  many  more. 
Andreas  died  of  the  plague  at  Bologna,  in  1348,  after  he  had 
been  a  profellor  forty-live  years ;  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans.  Many  eulogiums  have  been  be¬ 
llowed  upon  him.  He  has  been  called  archidoctor  decretorum  : 
In  his  epitaph.  Rabbi  doclorum  ;  lux,  cenfur,  normuque  morion  ; 
“  Rabbi  of  the  doctors,  the  light,  cenfor,  and  rule  of  man¬ 
ners. ’’  And  it  is  faid,  that  Pope  Boniface  called  him  lumen 
mundi,  “  the  light  of  the  world.” 

Andreas  (John),  was  born  a  Mahometan,  at  Xativa  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  alfaqui  of  that  city.  He  was  enlightened  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Chriflian  religion  by  being  prefent  at  a  fer- 
mon  in  the  great  church  of  Valencia  on  the  day  of  Afiump- 
tion  of  the  blelTejI  Virgin,  in  the  year  1 48 7 .  Upon  this  he  de- 
fired  to  be  baptized;  and,  in  memory  of  the'  calling  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Andrew,  he  received  the  name  John  Andreas. 

“  Having  received  holy  orders  (fays  he),  and,  from  an  al¬ 
faqui  and  a  Have  of  Lucifer,  become  a  prielt  and  minifter  of 
Chrilt;  I  began,  like  St.  Paul,  to  preach  and  publith  the  con¬ 
trary  of  what  1  had  erroneoully  believed  and  allerted  ;  and, 
with  the  affiflance  of  Almighty  God,  1  converted  at  tirft  a 


great  many  fouls  of  the  Moors,  who  were  in  clanger  of  hell, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  Lucifer,  and  conduced  them  into 
the  way  of  falvation.  After  this,  I  was  fent  for  by  the  mod 
catholic  prince.  King  Ferdinand,  and  Queen  Ilabella,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preach  in  Granada  to  the  Moors  of  that  kingdom, 
which  the  ir  majeftjes  had  conquered  :  by  God’s  bleding  on 
my  preaching,  an  infinite  number  of  Moors  were  brought  to 
abjure  Mahomet,  and  to  turn  to  Chrilt.  A  little  after  this,  I 
was  made  a  canon  by  their  grace ;  and  fent  for  again  by  the 
rnoft  Chriflian  Queen  Ifabella  to  Arragon,  that  1  might  be 
employed  in  the  converlion  of  the  Moors  of  tho'fe  kingdoms, 
who  ftill  perfifted  in  their  errors,  to  the  great  contempt  and 
difhonour  of'  our  crucified  Saviour,  and  the  prodigious  lofsand 
danger  of  all  Chriflian  princes.  But  this  excellent  and  pious 
defign  of  her  majefty  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  her  death.” 
At  the  defire  of  Martin  Garcia,  bifhop  of  Barcelona,  he  under¬ 
took  to  tranflate  from  the  Arabic,  into  the  language  of  Arra¬ 
gon,  the  whole  law  of  the  Moors ;  and  after  having  finifiied 
this  undertaking,  he  compofed  his  famous  work  of  The  Conju- 
Jion  of  the  Seel  of  Mahumed :  it  contains  twelve  chapters, 
wherein  he  has  collected  the  fabulous  (lories,  impoflures,  for¬ 
geries,  brutalities,  follies,  obfcenitics,  abfurdities,  impoflibi-. 
lities,  lies,  and  contradictions,  which  Mahomet,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  fimplc  people,  has  difperfed  in  the  writings  of 
that  feCt,  and  efpecially  in  the  Alkoran,  which,  as  he  lays, 
was  revealed  to  him  in  one  night  by  an  angel,  ih  the  city  of 
Meke;  though  in  another  place  he  contradicts  himfelf,  and  af¬ 
firms  that  he  was  twenty  years  in  compofing  it.  Andreas  fells 
us,  he  wrote  this  work,  that  not  only  the  learned  amonglt 
Chriftians,  but  even  the  common  people  might  know  the  dif¬ 
ferent  belief  and  doftrine  of  the  Moors  ;  and  on  the  one  hand 
might  laugh  and  ridicule  fuch  infolent  and  brutal  notions,  and 
on  the  other  might  lament  their  blindnefs  and  dangerous  con¬ 
dition.  This  book,  which  was  publithed  at  firft  in  Spanilh, 
has  been  tranllatcd  into  feveral  languages  ;  and  all  thole  who 
write  again!!  the  Mahometans  quote  it  very  much. 

ANDREINI  (Ifabella),  a  native  of  Padua,  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  poetefs,  and  one  of  the  belt  comedians  in  Italy,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  Intent!  of  Pavia 
thought  they  did  their  fociety  an  honour  by  admitting  her  a 
member  of  it;  and  (lie,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  honour, 
never  forgot  to  mention  amonglt  her  titles  that  of  Academica 
Infanta:  her  titles  wye  thefe,  “  Ifabella  And  rein  i,  comica 
gelofa,  academica  infanta,  detta  l’acccfla.”  She  was  alio  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty  ;  which,  added,  to  a  fine  voice, 
made  her  charm  both  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  audience.  She 
died  of  a  mifearriage  at  Lyons,  the  10th  of  June,  1604,  in  the 
42d  year  of  her  age.  Her  death  being  a  matter  of  general 
concern  and  lamentation,  there  were  many  Latin  and  Italian 
elegies  printed  to  her  memory  :  feveral  of  thefe  pieces  were 
placed  before  her  poems  in  the  edition  of  Milan,  in  1605, 
Betides  her  fonnets,  madrigals,  fongs,  and  eclogues,  there  is  a 
paltoral  of  hers  entitled  Myrtilla,  and  letters,  printed  at  Ve¬ 
nice  in  16 io.  She  fung  extremely  well,  played  admirably  011 
feveral  inflruments,  underftood  the  French  and  Spanilh  lan¬ 
guages,  and  was  not  unacquainted  with  philofophy. 

ANDRELINUS  (Publius  Fauftus),  born  at  Forli  in  Italy, 
He  was  a  long  time  profeflor  of  poetry  and  philofophy  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  Lewis  XII.  of  France  made  him  his  poet 
laureat ;  and  Erafmus  tells  us  he  was  likewife  poet  to  the 
queen.  His  pen  was  not  wholly  employed  in  making  verfes  ; 
for  he  wrote  alfo  moral  and  proverbial  letters  in  prole,  which 
were  printed  feveral  times.  His  poems,  which  are  chiefly  in 
Latin,  are  inlerted  in  vol.  I.  of  the  Deliciic  Poe  tar  am  lta- 
lorum.  Mr.  De  la  Monnoi  tells  us,  “  that  Andrclinus,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  received  the  crown  of  lan- 
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rel :  that  his  love  verfes,  divided  into  four  books,  entitled 
Livia,  from  the  name  of  his  miftrel's,  were  efteemed  fo  fine 
by  the  Roman  Academy,  that  they  adjudged  the  prize  of  the 
Latin  elegy  to  the  author.”  He  died  in  1518.  This  author’s 
mariner  of  life!  was ’not  very  exemplar}';  yet  he  was  fo  fortu¬ 
nate,  fays  Erafnus,  that  though  he  took  the  liberty  of  rally¬ 
ing  the  divines,  he  was  never  brought  into  trouble  about  it. 

ANDREW  (St.),  the apoftle,  born  at  Bethfaida  in  Galilee, 
brother  to  Simon  Peter  :  he  was  a  zealous  preacher  of  the 
gofpel  in  feveral  countries  ;  and  fealed  it  with  his  blood  at  Pa- 
trse  a  city  of  Achaia,  fuffering  martyrdom  with  great  he- 
roifm,  A.D.  69. 

Andrew'  (St.),  a  town  of  Germany',  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee;  feated  on  the  river  Levant, 
ninety-  five  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15.  10.  E.  Lat. 
46.  52.  N. 

ANDREWS  (Lancelot),  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  was  born 
at  London,  in  1555,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  After  fe¬ 
veral  preferments,'  he  was  made  bifhop,  firft  of  Chichefter, 
then  of  Ely,  and,  in  1618,  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  W  jnehefter. 
This  very  learned  prelate,  who  was  difti’nguifhed  Lv  bis  pie  y, 
charity,  and  integrity,  may'  be  juftly  ranked  with  the  bed: 
preachers  and  completed;  fcholars  of  his  age  ;  he  appeared  to 
much  greater  advantage  in  the  pulpit  than  he  does  now  in  his 
works,  which  abound  with  Latin  quotations  and  trivial  witti- 
cifms.  Elis  fermons,  though  full  of  puns,  were  Anted  to  the 
tafte  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  were  confequently 
greatly  admired.  He  was  a  man  of  polite  manners  and  lively 
converlation  ;  and  could  quote  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  or 
even  pun,  with  King  James.  This  great  prelate  was  in  no  lefs 
reputation  and  efteem  with  King  Charles  I,  than  he  had  been 
with  his  predeceiTors.  He  died  at  Wincheder-houle  in  South¬ 
wark,  September  27,  1626,  in  the  feventy- firft  year  of  his 
age;  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh-church  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
where  his  executors  eredted  to  him  a  very'  fair  monument  of 
marble  and  alabafter,  on  which  is  an  elegant  infeription,  in 
Latin,  written  by  one  of  his  chaplains.  Mr.  Milton  alfo,  at 
leventeen  years  of  age,  wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  death, 
in  the  fame  language.  Bifhop  Andrews  had,  x.  A  fhare  in 
the  tranflation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  hiftorical  books 
from  Jofliua  to  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles  exclufivelyr.  He 
alfo  wrote,  2.  Tortura  Torti,  in  anfwer  to  a  work  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  in  which  that  cardinal  aifumes  the  name  of 
Matthew  Tortus.  3.  A  Manual  of  Private  Devotions  :  and, 
4.  A  Manual  of  Diredtions  for  the  Vilitation  of  the  Sick  ; 
befides  the  Sermons  and  Trails,  in  Englifh  and  Latin,  pub- 
liflied  after  his  death. 

ANDROGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Minns  king 
of  Crete,  was  murdered  by  the  Athenian  youth  and  thole  of 
Megara,  who  envied  his  being  always  vidtor  at  the  Attic 
games.  Minos,  having  taken  Athens  and  Megara,  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  fend  him  an  annual  tribute  of  feven  young 
men  and  as  many  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur; 
but  Thefeus  delivered  them  from  that  tribute. 

ANDROMACHUS’s  Treacle,  in  Pharmacy,  an  article 
but  lately  expunged  from  the  College  Pharmacopoeia,  as  con¬ 
taining  above  fifty  ingredients,  fome  of  them  oppofite  in  their 
qualities.  The  leading  articles,  however,  being  opium  and 
J'pices,  it  proved,  in  many  complaints,  particularly  of  the  aged, 
a  very  ufeful  medicine,  and  was  therefore  retained  in  the  Dif- 
penfatory  long  after  its  compofition  was  a  fubjedt  of  ridicule 
among  the  profeffion. 

ANDRONICUS  I.  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  caufed  Alexus  II. 
who  had  been  put  under  his  care,  to  be  ftrangied  ;  and  then 
took  poflellion  of  the  throne  of  Conftantinople,  in  11S3;  but 
thee  people,  becoming  exafperated  at  his  cruelties,  proclaimed 


Ifaac  Angelus  emperor,  and  put  Andronicus  in  irons  :  they 
then  thruft  out  his  eye*  ;  and,  having  led  him  through  the 
city  in  an  ignominious  manner,  hanged  him. 

Andronicus  of  Cyrvhus,  built,  at  Athens,  an  odtagon 
tower,  with  figures  carved  on  each  fide,  reprefen ting  the  eight 
principal  winds..  A  brals  triton  at  the  fummit,  with  a  rod  in 
its  hand,  turned  round  by  the  wind,  pointed  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  blew.  From  this  model  is  derived  thecuftom 
of  placing  weather-cocks  on  fteeples. 

ANEAU  (Bartholomew),  a  native  of.  Bourges  in  France,  a 
man  of  eminent  learning  in  the  16th  century,  educated  under. 
Melchior  Voimar.  He  was  profetfor  at  Lyons,  where  he  pro¬ 
pagated  the  dodtrines  of  the  reformation  lecretly  for  a  long 
time:  but  on  the  feftival  of  the  Eloly  Sacrament,  1565,  as 
the  procetlion  was’paffing  on  towards  the  college,  there  was  a 
large  ftone  thrown  from  one  of  the  windows  upon  the  hoft  and 
prielt  who  carried  it.  The  people,  enraged  at  this,  broke  into 
the  college,  and  aiTaftinated  Mr.  Aneau,  whom  they  imagined 
to  have  been  the  occafion,  and  the  college  itfelf  was  fliut  up 
next  day  by  order  of  the  city. 

AN EGAD  A,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Itlands  in  America. 
W  long.  63.  5.  N.  lat.  18.  6.  It  is  only  remarkable  for 
its  humming  birds,  and  beautifully  coloured  crabs  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  tafte.  \ 

ANGERBURG,  a  handfome  town  in  the  kingdom  ofPrufe 
fia,  defended  by  a  ftrong  cattle,  and  feated  on  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  extremely 
dangerous  in  its  nature,  and,  by  Dr.  Heberden’s  account, 
not  very  rare.  It  feizes  thofe  who  are  fubjett  to  it,  when  they 
are  walking,  and  particularly  when  they  walk  Toon  after  eat¬ 
ing,  with  a  moft  difagreeable  and  painful  fenfation  in  the 
breaft,  which  feems  to  threaten  immediate  deftruttion  :  but 
the  moment  they  ftand  ftril,  all  the  uneafinefs  vaniflies.  In 
all  other  refpedts,  the  patients,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dil- 
order,  are  well,  and  have  no  fhovtnefs  of  breath ;  from 
which  the  common  angina  is  totally  different.  After  it  has 
continued  fome  months,  the  fits  will  not  ceafe  inftantaneoufly 
on  llanding  {till ;  and  it  will  come  on  not  only  when  the  pa¬ 
tients  are  walking,  but  when  they  are  lying  down,  and  oblige 
them  to  rife  up  out  of  their  beds  every  night,  for  many  months 
together.  In  one  or  two  very  inveterate  cafes,  it  has  been 
brought  on  by  the  motion  of  a  horfe,  or  carriage,  and  even 
by  (wallowing,  coughing,  going  to  ftool,  (peaking,  or  by  any 
dilturbance  of  mind.  The  perfons  affected  were  all  men,  al- 
m’aft  all  of  whom  were  above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  moft  of 
them  with  lhort  necks,  and  inclining  to  be  fat.  Something  like 
it,  however,  was  obferved  in  one  woman,  who  was  paralytic ; 
and  one  or  two  young  men  complained  of  it  in  a  very  flight  de¬ 
gree.  Other  practitioners  have  obferved  it  in  very  young  perfons. 

When  a  fit  of  this  fort  comes  on  by  walking,  its  duration 
is  very  fhort,  as  it  goes  off  almoft  immediately  upon  Hopping. 
If  it  comes  on  in  the  night,  it  will  laft  an  hour  or  two.  Dr. 
Heberden  met  with  one  in  whom  it  once  continued  for  feveral 
days  :  during  all  which  time  the  patient  leemed  to  be  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  death.  Moft  of  thole  attacked  with  the  dif¬ 
eafe  died  fuddenly  :  though  this  rule  was  not  without  excep¬ 
tion  ;  and  Dr.  Heberden  obferved  one  who  funk  under  a 
lingering  illnefs  of  a  different  nature. 

The  os Jlerni  is  ufually  pointed  to  as  the  feat  of  this  malady; 
but  it  feems  as  if  it  was  under  the  lower  part  of  that  bone,  and 
at  other  times  under  the  middle  or  upper  part,  but  always  in¬ 
clining  more  to  the  left  fide;  and  in  many  cafes  there  is  joined 
with  it  a  pain  about  the  middle  of  the  left  arm,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  feated  in  the  biceps  mulcle. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Heberden’s  paper  in  the  Medical 
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Tranfa&ion9  very  foon  raifed  the  attention  of  the  faculty,  and 
produced  other  obfervations  from  phyficians  of  eminence ; 
namely.  Dr.  Fothergill;  Dr.  Wall,  of  Worcetler;  Dr.  Hay- 
garth,  of  Chelter  ;  and  Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchefter.  It  alio 
induced  an  unknown  fufferer  under  the  difeafe  to  write  to  Dr. 
Heberden  a  very  lenfible  letter,  defcribing  his  feelings  in 
the  molt  natural  manner :  which,  unfortunately,  in  three 
weeks  after  the  date  of  this  anonymous  epitile,  terminated 
in  a  l'udden  death,  as  the  writer  himfelf  had  apprehended. 

The  youngell  1  object  that  Dr.  Fothergill  ever  law  afflicted 
with  this  diforder  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  this 
perl'on  was  cured.  The  method  that  fucceeded  with  him  was 
a  courfe  of  pills,  compofed  of  the  mats  of  gum  pill,  foap, 
and  native  cinnabar  ;  with  a  light  chalybeate  bitter :  this  was 
continued  for  fome  months  ;  after  which  he  went  to  Bath  fa- 
veral  fueceffwe  feafons,  and  acquired  his  ufual  health  :  he  was 
ordered  to  be  very  fparing  in  his  diet ;  to  keep  the  bowels 
open ;  and  to  ufe  moderate  exercife  on  horfeback,  but  not  to 
take  long  or  fatiguing  walks. 

The  only  fymptom  in  this  patient  that  is  mentioned,  was  a 
tincture  about  the  cheft,  which  came  on  if  he  was  walking 
up  hill,  or  a  little  fader  than  ordinary,  or  if  he  was  riding  a 
very  brilk  trot;  for  moderate  exercife  of  any  kind  did  not  af- 
feCl  him  ;  and  this  uneafy  fenfation  always  obliged  him  to 
ftop,  as  he  felt  himfelf  threatened  with  immediate  death  if  he 
had  been  obliged  to  go  forward. 

It  is  the  (harp  conltridtive  pain  acrofs  the  ched,  that  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Fothergill’s  observation)  particularly  marks  this 
Angular  difeafe  ;  and  which  is  apt  to  fupervene  upon  a  certain 
degree  of  mulcular  motion,  or  whatever  agitates  the  nervous 
fy  Item. 

In  fuch  cafes  as  fell  under  the  infpedlion  of  Dr.  Fothergill, 
he  very  feldom  met  with  one  that  was  not  attended  with  an 
irregular  aud  intermitting  pulfe  ;  not  only  during  the  exacer¬ 
bations,  but  often, when  the  patient  was  free  from  pain  and  at 
red  :  but  Dr.  Heberden  oblerves,  that  the  pulfe  is,  at  lead 
fometimes,  not  didurbed ;  and  mentions  his  having  once  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  convinced  of  this  circumdance,  by 
feeling  the  pulfe  during  the  paroxyfm. 

But  no  doubt  thefe  varieties,  as  well  as  many  other  little 
circumdances,  will  occur  in  this  difeafe  as  they  do  in  every 
other,  on  account  of  the  diverdty  of  the  human  frame ;  and 
If  thofe  which  in  general  are  found  to  predominate  and  give 
the  didinguilhing  character  be  prefent,  they  will  always  au¬ 
thorize  us  in  giving  the  name  to  the  difeafe  :  thus  when 
we  find  the  condriCtory  pain  acrofs  the  chef,  accompanied 
with  a  fenfe  of  drangling  or  fuflfocation ;  and  dill  more  if 
this  pain  fhould  drike  acrofs  the  bread  into  one  or  both 
arms ;  we  diould  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  the  cafe  an  angina 
pectoris. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  it  appears  to  be  purely 
fpcifmodic :  and  this  opinion  will  readily  prefent  itfelf  to  any 
•one  who  conliders  the  fudden  manner  of  its  coming  on  and 
going  off ;  the  long  intervals  of  perfect  eale ;  the  relief  af¬ 
forded  by  wine,  and  lpirituous  cordials;  the  induence  which 
padionate  affections  of  the  mind  have  over  it ;  the  eal'e  which 
comes  from  varying  the  podure  of  the  head  and  fhoulders,  or 
from  remaining  quite  motionlcfs ;  the  number  of  years  for 
which  it  will  continue,  without  otherwil’e  dilordering  health  ; 
Its  bearing  lo  well  the  motion  of  a  horfe  or  carriage,  which  cir¬ 
cumdance  often  didinguidies  fpafmodic  pains  from  tholewhich 
arile  from  ulcers ;  and  ladly  its  coming  on  for  the  mod  part 
after  a  full  meal,  and  in  certain  patients  at  night,  jud  after 
the  fird  deep,  at  which  time  the  incubus,  convulfive  altbma, 
and  other  ills,  jultly  attributed  to  the  dilorderbd  fundtions  of 
the  nerves;  are  peculiarly  apt  to  return,  or  to  be  aggravated. 

From  all  thefe  circurultances  taken  together,  Uieie  can  .be 
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little  doubt  that  this  affeftion  is  of  a  fpafmodic  nature  :  but 
though  it  diould  be  admitted,  that-  the  whole  didrefs  in  thefe 
cafes  arifes  from  fpafm,  it  may  not  be  fo  eafy  to  afeertain  the 
particular  mufcles  which  are  thus  affected. 

The  violent  fenfe  of  drangling  or  choaking,  which  thews 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs  to  be  interrupted  during  the 
height  of  the  paroxyfm  ;  and  the  peculiar  cohdridtive  pain 
under  the  dernum,  always  inclining  (according,  to  Dr.  He- 
berden’s  obfervation)  to  theleft  fide ;  together  with  that  molt 
didreffmg  and  alarming  fenfation,  which,  if  it  were  torn- 
creafe  or  continue,  threatens  an  immediate  extinction  of  life, 
might-  authorile  us  to  conclude  that  the  heart  ittelf  is  the 
mufcle  adedled  :  the  only  objedtion  to  this  idea,  and,  if  it" 
had  been  condantly  obferved,  it  would  be  infurmountable,  is, 
that  the  pulfe  is  not  always  interrupted  during  the  paroxyfms. 
The  appearances  in  two  of  the  diffedfions,  favour  the  opinion 
that  the  fpafm  affedts  the  heart ;  as  in  one  fubjedt  the  left 
ventricle  (and,  though  it  be  not  mentioned,  we  may  prefume 
the  right  one  alfo)  was  found  as  empty  of  blood  as  if  It  had 
been  walhed  ;  and  in  another,  the  fubdance  of  the  heart  ap¬ 
peared  whitilh,  not  unlike  a  ligament ;  as  it  ffiouldfeem,  in 
both  cafes,  from  the  force  of  the  fpafm  fqueezing  the  blood  out 
from  the  veffels  and  cavities. 

If  this  hypothelis  be  allowed,  we  muff  conclude  that 
the  fpafm  can  only  take  place  in  an  inferior  degree,  as  long 
as  the  patient  continues  to  furvive  the  paroxyfm  ;  fince  an 
affedtion  of  this  fort,  and  in  this  palt,  of  any  conliderable 
duration  or  violence,  mull  inevitably  prove  fatal :  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  far  as  could  be  traced,  the  pevfons  who  have  been 
known  to  labour  under  this  difeafe  have  in  general  died  fud« 
deni?. 

The  diffedlions  alfo  Ihew,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
true  Hate  of  the  fpafm,  it  is  not  necelfary  for  the  bringing 
of  it  on,  that  the  heart,  or  its  immediate  appendages,  ffiould 
be  in  a  morbid  llate  ;  for  in  three  out  of  the  fix  that  have 
a3  yet  been  made  public,  thefe  parts  were  found  in  a  found 
ftate. 

On  opening  the  body  of  the  poor  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Heberden,  “  upon  the  moll  careful  examination, 
no  manifell  caufe  of  his  death  could  be  difeovered  :  the  heart, 
in  particular,  with  its  veffels  and  valves,  were  all  found  in  tu 
natural  condition.” 

In  the  cafe  communicated  by  Dr.,  Percival  to  the  pub- 
lifhers  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  “  the  heart 
and  aorta  del'cendens  were  found  in  a  found  Hate.'”  And  in 
Dr.  Haygarth’s  patient,  “  on  opening  the  thorax,  the  lungs, 
pericardium,  and  heart,  appeared  perfectly  found.”  Not  to 
mention  Dr.  Fothergill’s  patient  (R.  M.),  in  whofe  body  the 
only  morbid  appearance  about  the  heart  was  a  fmall  white  fpot 
near  the  apex.  So  that  the  caufe,  whatever  its  nature  might 
have  been,  was  at  too  great  a  diftance,  or  of  too  fubtile  a  na¬ 
ture,  to  come  under  the  infpeition  of  the  anatomill.  But 
there  was  a  circumllance  in  two  of  thefubje^ls  that  is  worthy 
of  remembrance ;  and  which  thews  that  the  crafis  of  the 
blood,  while  they  wore  living,  mull  have  been  greatly  injured, 
namely,  its  not  coagulating,  but  remaining  of  a  cream-like 
confidence,  without  any  feparatiou  into  ferum  and  crafia- 
mentum. 

From  all  that  we  have  feen  hitherto  pnblithed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  confiderable  advances  have  been  made  toward? 
the  aftual  cure  of  this  anomalous  fpafm 

The  very  judicious  and  attentive  Dr.  Heberden  (to  whom 
the  public  are  highly  indebted  for  tirtl  making  the  diforder 
known)  confeffes,  that  bleeding,  vomits,  and  other  evacua¬ 
tions,  have  not  appeared  to  do  any  good  :  wine  and  cor¬ 
dials,  taken  at  bed-time,  will  fometimes  prevent  of  weaken 
the  fits ;  but  nothing  does  this  lo  effectually  3$  opiates  . 
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fhort,  the  medicines  lifually  called  nervous  or  cordial,  fuch  as  died  fome  time  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  but  in  what 
relieve  and  quiet  convuliive  motions,  and  invigorate  the  lan-  year  is  uncertain. 

guifhing  principle  of  life,  are  what  he  recommends.  ANGRIVARII  (Tacitus),  a  people  of  Germany,  fituated 

Dr.  Wall  mentions  one  patient,  out  of  the  twelve  or  thir-  between  the  Wefer  and  the  Ems,  and  ealtward  reaching  be- 
teen  that  he  had  feen,  who  applied  to  him  early  in  the  dif-  yond  the  Wefer,  as  far  as  the  Cherufci,  on  which  fide  they 
eafe,  and  was  relieved  confiderably  by  the  ufe  of  antimonial  raifed  a  rampart  (Tacitus)  ;  to  the  fouth,  having  the  Tubantes 
medicines  joined  with  the  foetid  gums  :  he  was  ltill  living  on  the  Ems,  and  on  the  Wefer  where  it  bends  to  the  foreft 


at  the  time  the  dodftor  wrote  his  paper  (November,  1772), 
and  going  about  with  tolerable  eafe.  Two  were  tarried  off  by 
other  diforders';  all  the  reft  died  fuddenly. 

Dr.  Fothergill’s  directions  are  chiefly  calculated  with  the 
view  to  prevent  the  diforder  from  gaining  ground,  and  to  al¬ 
leviate  prefent  diftrefs.  Accordingly  he  enjoins  fuch  a  kind 
of  diet  as  may  be  moft  likely  to  prevent  irritability  :  in  parti¬ 
cular,  not  to  eat  voracioufly  :  to  be  particularly  abftemious  in 
iefpe6t  to  everything  heating;  fpices,  fpirits,  wines,  and  all 
fermented  liquors  :  to  guard  moft  fcrupuloufly  againft  paflion, 
or  any  vehement  emotions  5  and  to  make  ufe  of  all  the  ufual 
means  of  efiablilhing  and  preferving  general  health  :  to  miti¬ 
gate  exceffes  of  irritability  by  anodynes ;  or  pains,  if  they 
quicken  the  circulation  :  to  difperfe  flatulencies  when  they 
diftend  the  ftomach,  by  moderate  dofes  of  carminatives; 
amongft  which,  perhaps.  Ample  peppermint-water  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  fafeft.  But  fince  obefity  is  juftly  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  principal  predifpofing  caufe,  he  infifts  ftrongly  on  the 
Tieceffity  of  preventing  an  increafe  of  fat,  by  a  vegetable  diet, 
and  ufing  every  other  practicable  method  of  augmenting  the 
thinner  fecretions. 

Thefe  were  the  only  means  that  occurred  to  the  Englifti 
phyficians  of  oppofing  this  formidable  difeafe :  but  Dr. 
Smyth,  of  Ireland,  has,  we  are  told,  difcovered  that  it  may 
certainly  be  cured  by  iflues,  of  which  Dr.  Macbride  gives 
fome  ftriking  inftances.  When  thefe  are  tried  in  any  cafe, 
they  fhould  be  placed  inter  fcapulas,  and  kept  open  by  horfe- 
beans,  fo  as  to  produce  a  copious  dilcharge. 

.  ANGLUS  (Thomas),  an  Englifti  prieft,  well  known  for 
the  Angularity  of  his  opinions,  and  feveral  little  trails  which 
he  wrote,  in  the  17th  century.  He  went  by  feveral  names. 
Mr.  Bailletfays  his  true  name  was  White-,  but  that  he  ufed-to 
difguife  it  under  that  of  Candidas,  Albius,  Bianchi ,  and  liick- 
worth  ;  but  he  was  moft  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Anglos.  Des  Cartes  generally  called  him  Mr.  Vitus.  He 
paffedfome  time  in  moft  countries  of  Europe  ;  but  his  longeft 
ftay  was  at  Rome  and  Paris.  When  he  was  in  England,  he 
lived  a  confiderable  time  in  the  family  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ; 
and  feems  to  have  had  a  great  efteem  for  the  opinions  of  this 
gentleman,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  the 
^Preface  to  his  Latin  work  concerning  the  Inftitutions  of  the 
Peripatetic  Philofophy,  according  to  the  hypothefis  of  Sir 
Kenelm.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  peripatetic  Philo¬ 
fophy.  Pie  attempted  even  to  make  the  principles  of  Ariftotle 
fubfervient  to  the  explaining  the  moft  impenetrable  myfteries 
of  religion  ;  and  with  this  view,  he  engaged  in  the  difcullion 
of  predeftination,  free-will,  and  grace.  Mr.  Baillet  fays, 
• ‘  What  he  wrote  upon  this  fubjeit  refembles  the  ancient 
oracles  for  obfcurity.”  In  fuch  abftrufe  points  as  we  have 
mentioned,  he  was  much  embarrafled  ;  and,  by  giving  too 
great  fcope  to  his  own  thoughts,  he  pleafed  neither  the  Mo- 
iinifts  nor  Janfenifts.  He  is  allowed,  however,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  an  extenfive  and  penetrating  genius.  On  the  10th 
of  June,  16158,  the  congregation  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
at  Rome  condemned  fome  treatifes  of  Thomas  Anglus.  The 
doitors  of  Douay  cenfured  alfo  twenty-two  propofitions  ex¬ 
tracted  from  his  Sacred  Inftitutions.  He  publifhed  his  Suppli- 
catio pojiulativajujiiticf,  in  oppofition  to  their  cenfure;  where¬ 
in  he  complains  that  they  had  given  him  a  vague  undeter¬ 
mined  cenfure,  without  taxing,  any  particular  propofition.  He 


Bacemis ;  to  the  weft,  the  Ems  and  the  confines  of  the  Bruc- 
teri ;  and  to  the  north,  the  territory  of  the  Angrivarii  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  Chamavi  and  Anfibarii.  Ptolemy  places  them  be¬ 
tween  the  Cauchi  and  Suevi  orCatti.  Suppofed  now  to  con¬ 
tain  a  part  of  the  county  of  Schaumburg,  the  half  of  the 
bifhopric  or  principality  of  Minden ;  to  the  l’outh,.the  greateft 
part  of  the  bithopric  of  Ofnabrug,  the  north  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Teclenburg,  and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Ravenfberg.  A 
trace  of  the  name  of  the  people  ftill  remains  in  the  appellation 
Eugeni,  a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  Ravenfberg. 

ANGROGNA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia.  E.  long.  7.  2.  N.  lat.  48.  42. 

ANGUILLA  ( Encycl .),  one  of  the  Carribbee  iflands,  has 
its  name  from  its  fnake-like  form  ;  and  is  about  ten  leagues- 
in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  It  was  firft  difcovered  bv 
the  Englifh  in  1650,  when  it  was  filled  with  alligators  and 
other  noxious  animals  ;  but  they,  finding  the  foil  fruitful,  and 
proper  for  raifing  tobacco  and  corn,  fettled  a  colony  on  it, 
and  imported  live  cattle,  which  have  fince  multiplied  exceed¬ 
ingly.  But  the  colony  not  being  fettled  under  any  public  en¬ 
couragement,  each  planter  laboured  for  himfelf,  and  the  ifland 
became  a  prey  to  every  rapacious  invader,  which  di(heartened> 
the  inhabitants  fo  much,  that  all  induftry  was  loft  among* 
them.  Their  chief  buffering  was  from  a  party  of  wild  Irifh, 
who  landed  here  after  the  revolution,  and  treated  them  worfe 
than  any  of  the  French  pirates  who  had  attacked  them  before. 
The  people  ofBarbadoes,  and  other  Englifti  Carribbees,  know¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  foil,  feveral  of  them  removed  to  Anguilla, 
where  they  remained  for  many  years,  and  even  carried  on  a 
profitable  trade,  though  without  any  government  either  civil 
or  ecclefiaftical.  In  1745,  their  militia,  though  not  exceeding 
100  men,  defended  a  breaft-work  againft  1000  French  who 
came  to  attack  them  ;  and  at  laft  obliged  them  to  retire  with 
the  lofs  of  ijjo  men,  befides  carrying  off  fome  of  their  arms 
and  colours  as  trophies  of  their  victory.  Since  that  time  the 
inhabitants  have  fubfifted  moftly  by  farming;  though  they  ftill 
plant  fugar,  and  the  ifland  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  great  im¬ 
provements. 

ANGUILLABA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  fifteen  miles  N.W.  of  Rome. 

ANGUIS,  or  Snake  (Encycl.'),  in  zoology.  Of  this  genus, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes,  feveral  fpecies 
are  deferibed  in  our  original  article.  As,  however,  delinea¬ 
tions  of  thefe  animals  are  more  fatisfaCtory  than  mere  verbal 
defeription,  we  have  given  in  PI.  12.  a  reprefentation  of  the 
feventh  and  fifteenth  Ipecies,  viz.  the  anguis  meleagris,  and 
anguis  fcytale. 

ANGUSSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland  (fometimes  called 
Fohfar,  from  the  name  of  the  county-town),  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Aberdeenfhire,  pn  the  N.  E.  by  Kincardinefhire, 
on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  frith  of  Tay> 
and  on  the  W.  by  Perthfhjre.  Its  length  and  breadth  are 
nearly  equal,  about  thirty-five  miles.  It  has  many  lakes  and 
hills,  but  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  paftures.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  North  and  South  Efk. 

ANHINGA,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  pelicanus ; 
confifts  of  four  known  varieties,  two  peculiar  to  America,  one 
to  Senegal,  and  the  fourth  to  the  region  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  laft  is  thus  deferibed  by  Le  Vaillant  in  his 
New  Travels  into  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa. 
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The  denomination  of  Slange-Hals-Voogel,  given  to  it  by 
the  Hottentots,  charadterifes  the  anhinga  in  a  very  Ample  and 
accurate  manner.  Bilffon,  who  was  ftruck  with  the  conforma¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  birds  of  this  kind,  has  delineated  them  by  a 
fimilar  exprcffion.  ‘  The  anhinga  (lays  he'  exhibits  a  reptile 
grafted  bn  the  body  of  a  bird.’  See  PI.  it.  Indeed  there  is 
no  perfon  who,  upon  feeing  the  head  and  neck  only  ef  an  an¬ 
hinga,  while  the  reft  of  the  body  is  hid  among  the  foliage  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  is  perched,  would  not  take  it  for  one  of 
thofe  ferpepts  accuftomed  to  climb  and  refide  in  trees;  and 
the  miftake  is  fo  much  the  eafier,  as  all  its  tortuous  motions 
Angularly  favour  the  illufion.  In  whatever  fituation  the  an¬ 
hinga  may  be  fech,  whether  perched  on  a  tree,  fwimming  in 
the  water,  or  flying  in  the  air,  the  moft  apparent  and  remark¬ 
able  part  of  its  body  is  fure  to  be  its  long  and  flender 
neck,  which  is  continually  agitated  by  an  ofcillatory  motion, 
unlefs  in  its  flight,  when  it  becomes  immoveable  and  ex¬ 
tended,  and  forms  with  its  tail  a  perfectly  ftraight  and  hori¬ 
zontal  line. 

“  The  true  place  which  nature  feems  to  have  afligned  to 
the  anhingas,  in  the  numerous  clafs  of  the  palmipedes,  is  ex¬ 
actly  between  the  cormorant  and  the  grebe.  They  partake 
indeed  equal!)  of  both  thefe  genera  of  birds,  having  the 
ftraight  flender  bill  and  the  long  neck  of  the  latter;  while 
they  approach  the  former  by  the  conformity  of  their  feet,  the 
four  toes  of  which  are  joined  by  a  Angle  membrane.  They 
partake  alfo  of  the  cormorant  by  their  flight ;  having  like  it 
the  wings  larger  and  fitter  for  the  purpofe  than  thofe  of  the 
grebe,  -which  are  fhort  and  weak.  The  tail  of  the  anhinga  is 
extremely  long  ;  a  charabteriftic  very  Angular  and  remarkable 
in  a  water  fowl,  and  which  ought,  it  would  feem,  to  render 
them  totally  diftindt  from  diving  birds,  which  in  general  have 
Tittle  or  no  tail.  By  this  trait  they  approach  ftill  nearer  to  the 
cormorants  ;  for  though  the  tails  of  the  latter  are  fhorter,  the 
tails  of  both  have  a  great  refemblance  to  each  other,  Ance  their 
quills  are  equally  ftrong,  elaftic,  and  proper  to  form  a  rudder 
when  thefe  fowls  fwim  through  the  water  in  purfuit  of  fifh, 
which  conftitute  their  principal  nourifhment.  When  the  an¬ 
hinga  feizes  a  fifh,  he  l'wallows  it  entire  if  it  be  lmall  enough, 
and  if  too  large  he  carries  it  off  to  a  rock  or  the  flump  of  a 
tree,  and  fixing  it  under  one  of  his  feet,  tears  it  to  pieces  with 
his  bill. 

“  Though  water  is  the  favourite  element  of  this  bird,  it 
builds  its  neft  and  rears  its  young  on  rocks  and  trees  ;  but  it 
takes  great  care  to  place  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  can 
precipitate  them  into  a  river  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  fwim, 
or  the  fafety  of  the  little  family  may  require  it.” 

The  male  anhinga  differs  from  the  female,  which  is  fmaller, 
in  having  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body,  from  the  breaft 
to  the  root  of  the  tail,  of  a  beautiful  black,  while  the  latter 
has  the  fame  parts  of  a  yellow  ifabella  colour.  It  has  alfo, 
on  each  Aide  of  its  neck,  a  white  ftripe,  which  extends  from  the 
eye  to  the  middle  of  its  lengt'h,  and  interfedls  a  reddifh 
ground.  A  very  Angular  chara&eriftic,  common  to  all  the 
anhingas,  is  that  of  having  the  feathers  of  the  tail  deeply 
ftriated,  and  as  it  were  ribbed.  It  is  a  very  lagacious  bird, 
efpecially  when  furprifed  fwimming  ;  for  its  head  is  the  only 
part  which  it  expofes  above  the  water;  and  if  the  lportfman 
once  mils  that  part,  the  anhinga  plunges  out  of  fight  en¬ 
tirely,  and  never  more  thews  itfelf  but  at  very  great  diftances, 
and  then  no  longer  at  a  time  than  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for 
■breathing. 

AN  IAN,  the  name  of  a  ftrait  formerly  fuppofed  to  lie  be- 
'tween  the  north-eaft  of  Afia,  and  the  north-weft  of  America ; 
but  now  found  to  exit!  only  in  imagination. 
ANIMADVERSION,  in  matters  of  literature*  is  ufed  to 


fignify  fometimes  corredtion,  fometimes  remarks  Upon  a  book* 
&c.  and  fometimes  a  ferious  confideration  upon  any  point. 

ANIMALCULriE  (. Encycl .).  The  references  to  PI.  15. 
fhould  have  been  to  PL  16. 

ANIO  (Cicero,  Ploracc,  Prifcian)  ;  A  nien  (Statius) ; ridw 
il  Texeront :  a  river  of  Italy,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber,  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Rome,  not  far  from  Antehinae.  It  rife^ 
in  a  mountain  near  Treba  (Pliny) ;  and,  running  through  the 
country  of  the  dEquicuii,  or  Adqui,  it  afterwards  feparated  the 
Latins  from  the  Sabines ;  but  nearer  its  mouth,  or  confluence, 
it  had  the  Sabines  on  each  fide.  It  forms  three  beautiful 
lakes  in  its  courfe  (Pliny).  In  the  territories  of  Tibur  it 
falls  from  a  great  height,  and  there  forms  a  very  rapid  cata- 
ra£t ;  hence  the  epithet  prceceps,  and  hence  the  ftream  caufed  by 
its  fall  (Horace).  Anienus  is  the  epithet  formed  from  it 
(Virgil,  Propertius) :  Anienus  is  alfo  the  god  of  the  river 
(Propertius,  Statius). 

ANNAMOOCA,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Sea,  difeovered 
by  Tafman  in  1643,  and  vifited  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774  and 
1 777.  It  is  well  cultivated  in  many  places,  confifting  of  plan¬ 
tations  of  yams  and  plantains.  Many  of  them  are  extenfive, 
and  inclofed  with  neat  fences  of  reed.  The  bread-fruit  and 
cocoa-nut  trees  are  interfperfed  with  little  order,  but  chiefly 
near  the  habitations  of  the  natives ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
ifland,  efpecially  toward  the  fea,  are  covered  with  trees  and 
bufhes  of  a  luxuriant  growth.  The  inhabitants  are  afrieridly 
people,  but  much  addidled  to  ftealing  the  property  of  Euro¬ 
pean  vifilors.  This  is  one  of  the  Friendly  Iflands,  fituated 
about  187  E.  long,  and  20  S.  lat. 

ANNAN,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which  rifing  in  the  Moffat 
Hills,  and  flowing  in  a  foutherly  direction,  through  Annan- 
dale,  empties  itfelf  into  Solway  Frith. 

ANNANDALE,  a  diftridt  of  Dumfriesftnre  in  Scotland, 
fo  called  from  the  river  Annan.  The  mountains  in  the- 
northern  part  of  this  diftridl,  fometimes  named  Moffat  Hills, 
are  the  higheft  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  From  thefe  defeend 
the  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Annan. 

ANNAND  (William),  dean  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  the 
fon  of  William  Annand,  minifter  of  Air,  the  head  burgh  royal 
of  the  Afire  of  Air,  in  the  diocefe  of  Glafgow,  was  born  at  Air 
in  1633.  In  1631  he  was  admitted  a  fcholar  in  Univerfity 
College  in  Oxford  ;  and  though  he  was  put  under  the  care  of 
a  prefbyterian  tutor,  yet  he  took  all  occafions  to  be  prefent  at 
the  fermons  preached  by  the  loyal  divines  in  and  near  Oxford. 
In  1656,  being  then  bachelor  of  arts,  he  received  holy  orders 
from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fulwar,  biftiop  of  Ardfert,  or 
Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  preacher  at  Wefton  on 
the  Green,  near  Bicefter,  in  Oxfordfhire,  where  he  met  with 
great  encouragement  from  Sir  Francis  Norris,  lord  of  that 
manor.  After  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he 
was  prefen  ted  to  the  vicarage  of  Leighton- Buzzard  in  Bed- 
fordfhire ;  where  he  diftinguithed  himfelf  by  his  edifying 
manner  of  preaching,  till  1662,  when  he  went  into  Scotland, 
in  quality  of  chaplain  to  John  earl  of  Middleton,  the  king’s 
high-commilfioner  to  the  church  of  that  kingdom.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1663,  he  was  inftituted  to  theTolbooth 
church,  at  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  was  removed  fome 
years  after  to  the  Trone  church  of  that  city,  which  is  likewife 
a  prebend.  In  April  1676,  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  to 
the  deanery  of  Edinburgh;  and  in  1685,  he  commenced' 
dodlor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews.  He  died 
the  1 3  th  of  June,  1689.  Dr.  Annan  wrote  feveral  pieces,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  following,  viz.  1.  The  Dodtrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  2.  Solutions  of  many  proper  and  profitable  Q.pef- 
tions.  3.  A  fliort  Diicourfe  tending  to  prove  the  Legality,. 
Decency,  and  Expediency,  of  fet.  Forms  of  Prayer.  4,  The 
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Lords  Prayer  explained.  5.  The  Mydery  of  Godlinefs.  6. 
Glory  to  the  Father,  &c.  7.  A  twofold  Subjeft  explained  and 
opened. 

ANNESLEY  (Arthur),  earl  of  Anglefey,  and  lord  privy 
feal  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  was  the  fon  of  Sir 
Francis  Annefley,  bart.  lord  Mount  Norris,  and  vifcount  Va- 
lentia,  in  Ireland;  and' was  born  at  Dublin  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1614.  He  was  for  fome  time  at  the  unive’rfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  afterwards  dudied  the  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He 
had  a  confid'erable  fhare  in  the  public  tranfaftions  of  the  lad 
century ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  fat  in  the 
parliament  held  at  Oxford,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled 
to  tbe'oppofite  party,  and  was  fent  commiffioner  to  Ulder,  to 
oppofe  fhe  deligns  of  the  rebel  Owen  Roe  O’Neal.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  feveral  other  affairs  with  great  fuccefs.  He  was 
prefident  of  the  council  of  ftate  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  and 
was  principally  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  Reftoration, 
foon  after  which,  King  Charles  II.  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Annedey,  of  Newport  Pagnall, 
Bucks ;  and  a  fhort  time  after,  he  was  made  earl  of  Anglefey. 
During  that  reign  he  was  employed  in  tome  very  important 
affairs,  was  made  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  afterwards  lord 
privy-feal.  In  Oftober  1680,  his  lordfhip  was  charged  by  one 
Dangerfield,  in  an  information  delivered  upon  oath,  at  the  bar 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  with  endeavouring  to  dide  evidence 
in  relation  to  the  Popifh  plot,  and  to  promote  the  belief  of  a 
Prefbytcrian  one.  The  uneafinefs  he  received  from  this  attack 
did  not  prevent  his  fpeaking  his  opinion  freely  of  thofe  matters 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  particularly  in  regard  to  thePopifh  plot. 
About  the  lame  time  he  anfwcred  the  Lord  Caftlehaven’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  in  which  that  nobleman  endeavoured  to  paint  the  Iridi 
rebellion  in  the  lighted;  colours;  and  a  diarp  dilpute  was 
raifed,  which  ended  in  the  feals  being  taken  from  him.  He 
was  a  perfon  of  great  abilities,  had  uncommon  learning,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  conditution  and  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  wrote,  befidcs  his  Animadverfions  on  Cadlehaven  s 
Memoirs,  1.  The  Privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  dated.  2.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  3.  Me¬ 
moirs.  4.  The  Hidory  of  the  Troubles  in  Ireland,  from  the 
Rebellion  in  1641,  till  the  Redoration.  5.  Truth  unveiled,  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  England ; — and  fome  other  works. 
He  died  in  April  1686,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age ;  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  James. 

ANNIHILATION  ( Encycl .).  The  Perfian  bramins  hold, 
that,  after  a  certain  period  of  time,  confiding  of  7 1  joogs, 
God  not  only  annihilates  the  whole  univerfe,  but  every  thing 
elfe,  angels,  fouls,  fpirits,  and  all,  by  which  he  returns  to  the 
fame  ftate  he  was  in  before  the  creation  ;  but  that,  having 
breathed  a  while,  he  goes  to  work  again,  and  a  new  creation 
ariles,  to  lubfid  71  joogs  more,  and  then  to  be  annihilated  in 
its  turn.  Thus  they  hold  there  have  been  almod  an  infinite 
number  of  worlds  :  but  how  many  joogs  are  elapfed  fmee  the 
lad  creation,  they  cannot  certainly  tell ;  only  in  an  almanac 
written  in  the  Sanfcrit  language  in  1670,  the  whole  is  faid 
to  be  then  3,892,771  years  old  from  the  lad  creation. 

The  Siamefe  heaven  is  exaftly  the  hell  of  fome  Socinians, 
and  other  Chriftian  writers  ;  who,  diocked  with  the  horrible 
prolpect  of  eternal  torments,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  fydem 
of  annihilation.  This  fydem  feems  countenanced  by  ficrip- 
ture ;  for  that  the  word's  death,  dcjlructiun ,  and  perifhing, 
whereby  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked  is  moll  frequently  ex- 
preffed  in  feripture,  do  mod  properly  import  annihilation  and 
an  utter  end  of  being.  To  this  Rillotfon  anfwers,  that  thefe 
v/ords,  as  well  as  thofe  correfponding  to  them  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  are  often  ufed,  both  in  feripture  and  in  other  writings, 
to  fignify  a  ftat^of  great  nailery  and  differing,  without  the 


utter  extinction  of  the  miferable.  Thus  God  is  often  faid  in 
feripture  to  bring  dejhuciion  on  a  nation,  when  he  fends  judg¬ 
ments  upon  them,  but  without  exterminating  or  making  an 
end  of  them.  So  in  other  languages,  it  is  frequent,  by  perifk- 
irig,  to  exprefs  a  perfon’s  being  made  miferable ;  as  in  that 
knovim  pafiage  in  Tiberius’s  letter  to  the  Roman  fenate  :  It  a 
me  dii,  deceqiie  omnes,  pejus  pei  daui,  qvani  hodie  perire  mefmtio. 
As  to  the  word  death,  a  date  of  mifery  which  is  as  bad  or 
wot  fe  than  death  may  properly  enough  "be  called  by  that  name ; 
and  thus  the  punifhment  of  wicked  men  after  the  day  .of  judg¬ 
ment  is  in  the  book  of  Revelations  frequently  called  "the  J'ecmid 
death. 

Some  Chridian  writers  allow  a  long  time  of  the  moft  terrible 
torments  of  Tinners  ;  and  after  that,  fuppofe  that  there  fhall 
be  an  utter  end  of  their  being.  Of  this  opinion  Irenseus  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been ;  who,  according  to  M.  du  Pin,  taught 
that  the  fouls,  at  lead  of  the  wicked,  would  not  fubfid  eter¬ 
nally  ;  but  that,  after  having  undergone  their  torments  for  a 
certain  period,  they  would  at  lad  ceafe .  to  be  at  all.  But 
Tillemont,  Petit,  Didier,  and  others,  endeavour  to  defend  Ire- 
naeus  from  this  imputation,  as  being  too  favourable  to  the 
wicked. 

It  has  been  much  difputed  among  divines,  whether,  at  the 
confummation  of  all  things,  this  earth  is  to  be  annihilated,  or 
only  purified,  and  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  fome  new  order 
of  beings.  Gerard  in  his  Common  Places,  and  Hakewil  in  his 
Apology,  contend  earnelily  for  a  total  abolition  or  annihilation. 
Ray,  Calmet,  and  others,  think  the  fydem  of  renovation  or 
reditution,  more  probable,  and  more  confonant  to  feripture, 
reafon,  and  antiquity.  The  fathers  who  have  treated  on  the 
quedion  are  divided ;  fome  holding  that  the  univerfe  fhall  not 
be  annihilated,  but  only  its  external  face  changed  ;  others  af- 
ferting,  that  the  fubdance  of  it  fhall  be  dedroyed. 

How  widely  have  the  fentiments  of  mankind  differed  as  to 
the  poffibility  and  impolfibility  of  annihilation  !  According  to 
fome,  nothing  fo  difficult ;  it  requires  the  infinite  power  of  the 
Creator  to  effeCl  it :  fome  go  further,  and  leem  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  God  himfelf.  According  to  others,  nothing 
fo  ealy  :  Exidence  is  a  date  of  violence  ;  all  things  are  con¬ 
tinually  endeavouring  to  return  to  their  primitive  nothing;  it 
requires- no  power  at  all ;  it  will  do  itfelf;  nay,  what  is  more, 
it  requires  an  infinite  power  to  prevent  it. 

Many  authors  confider  prefervation  as  a  continual  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  thing,  which,  fubfiding  no  longer  of  itfelf,  would 
every  moment  return  into  nothing.  Gadendi  on  the  contrary 
afferts,  that  the  world  may  indeed  be  annihilated  by  the  fame 
power  which  fird  created  it,  but  that  to  continue  it  there  is  no 
occafion  for  any  power  of  prefervation. 

Some  divines,  of  which  number  the  learned  Bifhop  King 
feems  to  be,  hold  annihilation  for  the  greated  of  all  evils, 
worfe  than  even  the  utmod  torments  of  hell-flames :  while 
others,  with  fome  of  the  eaflern  philofophers,  acknowledge 
annihilation  for  the  ultimate  pitch  of  happinefs  human  nature 
is  capable  of ;  that  fovereign  good,  that  ablolute  beatitude,  fo 
long  vainly  fought  for  by  the  philofophers,  is  found  here. 
No  wonder  it  has  been  fo  long  concealed ;  for  who  would 
have  thought  of  looking  for  thejummum  bonuni,  where  others 
have  placed  the  l'um  of  mifery  ? 

The  faid  prelate  propofes  it  asaqueflion.  Whether  differing 
eternal  torments  be  a  greater  evil  than  notexidingi  He 
thinks  it  highly  probable,  that  the  damned  will  be  fuch  fools, 
that,  feeling  their  own  mifery -in  the  mod  exquifit.e  degree, 
they  will  rather  applaud  their  own  condiuff,  and  choofe  to  be, 
and  to  be  what  they  are,  rather  than  not  to  be  at  all ;  fond  of. 
their  condition,  however  wretched,  like  people  enraged,  they 
will  perfid  in  their  former  fentiments  without  opening  their  eyes 
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to  their  folly,  and  perfevere  by  way  of  indignation  and  revenge. 
Mr.  Bayle  refutes  him  on  this  head  j  but  might,  one  would 
think,  have  faved  himfelf  the  trouble. 

The  Talapoins  hold  it  the  fupreme  degree  of  happinefs  to 
have  the  foul  totally  annihilated,  and  freed  from  the  burden 
and  tlavery  of  tranfmigrations.  They  fpeakof  three  Talapoins, 
who,  after  a  great  number  of  tranfmigrations,  became  gods  ; 
and  when  arrived  at  this  date,  procured  this  further  reward  of 
higheft  perfection  man  can  arrive  at,  neurepan,  or  annihila¬ 
tion  ;  which  at  length  is  granted  to  thofe  who  are  perfectly 
pure  and  good,  after  their  fouls  have  wandered  many  thoufand 
years  through  various  bodies. 

ANO-CAPRI,  the  largeft  town  in  the  ifland  of  Capri,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

ANOLYMPIADES  (Ena/el.).  The Eleans  claimed  the  foie 
right  of  managing  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  they  fome- 
times  met  with  competitors.  The  hdndred  and  fourth  Olym¬ 
piad  was  celebrated  by  order  of  the  Arcadians,  by  whom  the 
Eleans  were  at  that- time  reduced  very  low:  this,  as  well  as 
thofe  managed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pifa,  they  called  a>oXvp- 
sri that  is,  “  unlawful  Olympiads and  left  them  out  of 
their  annals,  wherein  the  names  of  their  viftors  and  other  oc¬ 
currences  were  regiftered. 

ANOSSI  (Encycl.),  This  province  is  watered  by  many 
rivers,  moft  of  which  run  into  the  Franchere,  liamevatte,  or 
humour,  the  fpring  of  which  is  in  a  mountain  called  Mang- 
hage,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  in  Lat.  25.  18.  S.  The 
mouth  of  this  river  is  often  ftopped,  and  the  courfe  to  the  fea 
interrupted,  unlefs  kept  open  by  the  overflowings  of  great 
rains  and  high  tides.  The  water  runs  fait  one  league  above 
the  mouth,  particularly  in  a  free  communication  with  the  fea^ 
A  lake,  called  Ambou,  is  formed  at  the  mouth,  half  a  league 
wide,  with  depth  fufficient  for  any  fhip  if  the  mouth  of  the 
river  was  kept  open.  Next  in  bignefs  to  the  Franchere  is  the 
Manghafia,  which  fprings  from  a  mountain  called  Si/iva,  and 
empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  where  large  Blips  may  ride  at  an¬ 
chor.  Crocodiles  breed  in  thefe  and  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 
illand. 

Between  the  two  rivers  above  mentioned  lies  Cape  St, 
Romain,  half  a  mile  diltant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Franchere, 
and  which  runs  from  the  north-weft  fix  or  feven  leagues  into 
the  fea.  When  the  Cape  is  palled,  the  coaft  forms  a  great 
bay,  in  the  fhape  of  a  crofs,  which  extends  to  the  mouth  of 
a  river  called  Dian  Panougc,  or  Pitorak.  In  the  middle  of 
this  bay  the  land  runs  out,  and  almolt  forms  a  peninfula  called 
Tholangare.  Fort  Dauphin  lies  to  the  north  of  this  peninfu¬ 
la,  and  Port  Dauphin  over  againft  it.  This  province  has 
feveral  other  peninfulas  and  fmall  illands  belonging  to  it.  The 
'country  is  beautiful  ;  abounds  in  fruit-trees  ;  is  fertile  in  paf- 
tures  f  or  cattle  ;  and,  if  carefully  cultivated,  would  produce  all 
the  ncceftaries  of  life.  It  is  furrounded  by  high  mountains, 
which  are  covered  with  woods  and  flirubs  ;  but,  about  four 
miles  diftant  from  Fort  Dauphin,  the  adjacent  hills  are  quite 
deftitute  of  verdure.  The  French  often  dug  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  expefting  to  meet  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver, 
particularly  in  one  mountain  where  feveral  fprings  flow  near 
each  other,  and  empty  themlelves  into  a  neighbouring  river. 
In  this  river  they  found  feveral  (tones  and  heaps  intermixed 
with  yellow  clay,  with  a  great  quantity  of  black  and  white 
fpangles  ftiining  like  lilver,  which  they  carefully  pounded  and 
waftied,  but  without  effeft.  About  fixty  yards  above  thefe 
iprings  the  grafs  and  every  (ort  ot  vegetable  appears  half  dried 
and  yellow,  from  a  metalline  lulphwr  which  gives  thatafpedt  ; 
hut  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  frefh  and  beau¬ 
tiful  verdure.  It  is  laid  that  the  Portuguefe  found  gold  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  novth-ftde,  but  that  the  place  they 
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had  dug  was  filled  up,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  country  after  the' 
Portuguefe  had  been  driven  out. 

The  province  of  Anoffi  is  inhabited  by  three  different  forts 
of  whites,  and  four  forts  of  negroes.  The  whites  are  did 
tinguifhed  by  the  names  of  RoJiandrians,  Anacandrians ,  and 
Ondzat/i.  The  whites  are  diftiuguifhed  from  the  negroes  by 
the  general  name  of  Z  aferamini,  or  Rahim  in  i ;  and  the  Rohan- 
drians  are  diftinguifned  above  the  other  whites.  When  they 
proceed  to  an  election  of  a  fovereign,  whom  they  call  Om~ 
piandrian,  or  Dian  Buhouache,  he  is  chofen  from  the  Rohah- 
drian  race.  Next  to  him  the  others  hold  the  rank  of  princes,- 
and  are  honoured  as  fuch  by  all  the  reft  of  the  fubjedts.  The 
Anacandrians  are  delcendants  of  the  chiefs,  but  who  have 
degenerated,  and  are  accounted  thebaftards  of  princes,  or  thofe 
who  are  defeended  from  a  Rohandrian  and  any  inferior  white 
or  black  woman.  Thefe  are  likewife  called  by  the  name  of 
OntempaQ'emaca,  or  people  from  the  fandy  parts  of  Mecca, 
from  whence,  they  fay,  came  the  Itohandrians.  Both  the  Ro- 
handrians  and  Anacandrians  wear  long  hair,  which  hangs 
down  in  curls  ;  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  killing  heads.  The 
Ondzatfl,  or  loweft  clafs  of  whites,  are  defeended  from  the 
baftards  of  the  Anacandrians,  Thefe  are  all  fiftiermen,  and 
are  allowed  to  kill  no  land  animals  except  chickens. 

The  four  claftes  of  negroes  are  named  Voadziri,  Lohavohits. 
O/itfoa,  and  Ondeves.  The  Voadziri,  the  moft  powerful  and 
the  richeft,  are  matters  of  feveral  villages,  and  defeended  from 
the  original  lords  of  the  country.  They  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
killing  beads,  when  at  a  diftance  from  the  whites,  and  no 
Rohandrian  or  Anacandrian  in  the  village.  The  Lohavohits 
are  defendants  from  the  Voadziri,  and  alfo  lords  ;  but  with- 
this  difference,  that  the  one  commands  a  whole  diftridt,  and 
the  jurifdldtion  of  the  others  extends  only  to  their  own  village 
and  family.  They  are  alfo  permitted  to  kill  thofe  beads  they 
intend  to  eat,  when  at  a  diftance  from  the  whites.  The  Ont- 
foa  are  next  to  the  Lohavohits,  and  are  their  near  relations. 
The  Ondeves  are  the  loweft  of  all,  being  originally  Haves  by 
father  and  mother.  The  Voadziri,  Lohavohits,  and  Ontfoa, 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  fubmitting  themfelves,  on  the  death  of 
their  lord  or  king,  to  any  chief  they  pleafe.  In  return  for 
fuch  homage  the  new  lord  makes  them  a  prefent,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  he  becomes  heir  to  all  their  pofiefiions. 
Hence  the  lower  clatfes  both  of  whites  and  blacks,  when  death- 
approaches,  are  under  the  greatelt  concern  ami  anguith  of 
mind,  well  knowing  that  their  lords  will  not  fail  to  deprive 
their  children  of  every  thing  they  poflefs.  Ondeves  have  hot 
the  fame  liberty  with  the  others  :  but,  in  times  of  famine,  the 
chiefs  are  obliged  to  fupply  them  with  neceifaries;  which  if 
they  fail  to  do,  they  have  the  liberty  of  fubmitting  themfelves 
to  new  matters.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  have  no' 
temples,  and  very  little  appearance  of  religion ;  only  they 
keep  up  a  cuftom  of  immolating  beads  upon  particular  occa- 
fions,  as  in  ficknefs,  planting  yams  or  rice,  on  aflemblies,  &cc. 
They  offer  the  firtt-born  bead  to  the  devil  and  to  God,  naming 
the  devil  firti,  in  this  manner,  Dianbilis  Amihkanhabare,  or 
“  Lord  Devil  and  God.” — There  are  feveral  towns  on  the 
river  Franchere ;  and  near  this  river  the  Portuguefe  had  a  fort 
built  upon  a  ftccp  rock,  and  feveral  buildings  below,  with 
inclofurcs,  which  furnitlied  all  forts  of  neceifaries  for  their 
lubtiftence  but  they  were  all  maftacred  by  the  natives. 

This  province  teems  originally  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
negroes.  The  whites  or  Zaferamini  fettled  in  it  about  200 
years  ago,  and  conquered  the  negroes.  But  they  themfelves 
were  conquered  by  the  French,  though  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  king  whom  they  honoured  as  a  god.  In  1642, 
Captain  Rivault  obtained  a  permifliou  to  cllablith  a  colony  in 
this  part  of  the  ifland ;  and  accordingly  took  polleflion  of  it 
3Z 
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^  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  in  the  month  of  September, 
that  fame  year.  The  French  landed  200  men  well  armed  and 
provided  with  ftore  of  ammunition  and  other  neceifaries  for 
building  a  fort,  which  they  immediately  fet  about 3  but  no 
fooner  did  the  natives  obferve  their  intention,  than  they  ufed 
their  utmoft  art  to  prevent  their  defign  from  taking  effedt. 
This  created  a  war,  in  which  the  French  were  vidtors 3  and, 
the  natives  becoming  in  time  much  better  reconciled  to  them, 
they  intermarried,  and  lived  up  and  down  in  feveral  towns  at 
fome  diftance  from  one  another,  not  above  five  or  fix  in  a 
place.  This  tranquillity  lafted  for  fome  years  3  but  at  laft  the 
natives,  growing  jealous,  refolved  to  free  themfelves  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  accordingly  formed  a  confpiracy  to  cut  off 
all  the  French  in  one  day  5  which  they  foon  after  effedled,  not 
leavino-  a  Angle,  per  fon  alive.  In  1644  the  above-mentioned 
Fort  Dauphin  was  eredted,  in  lat.  25.  6.  S.  Many  buildings 
were  erected,  behind  the  fort,  adjoining  to  the  governor’s 
houfe,  with  great  inclofures  that  produced  every  fort  of  fruit 
and  kitchen  herb.  In  1656  this  fort  was  accidentally  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire ;  but  was  '  foon  after  repaired,  and  hill 
continues,  notwithftanding  the  cataftrophe  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  its  garrifon  carries  on  frequent  wars  with  the  na¬ 
tives. 

ANSELM,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reigns  of 
•William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  He  was  born  in  the  year  J033, 
at  Aoft,  a  town  in  Savoy  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  He  became 
a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy  3  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  chofen  prior,  and  then  abbot.  In  the  year  1092, 
he  was  invited  over  to  England  by  Hugh  earl  of  Chefter 5  and 
in  the  year  following  was  prevailed  on,  as  we  are  told,  with 
great  difficulty,  to  accept  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury. 
Fie  enjoined  celebacy  on  the  clergy  5  for  which  he  was  banifhed 
by  King  Rufus,  but  recalled  by  Henry  at  his  coming  to  the 
crown.  He  refufed  to  confecrate  fuch  biffiops  as  were  inveft- 
ed  by  the  king,  according  to  Pope  Urban’s  decree  j  flatly" 
denying  it  to  be  the  king’s  prerogative  :  for  this  he  was  outed 
again  3  till,  the  pope  and  king  agreeing,  he  was  recalled  in 
3  >07.  In  fhort,  from  the  day  of  his  conlecration  to  that  of  his 
death,  he  was  continually  employed  in  fighting  the  prerogative 
of  the  church  againft  that  of  the  crown  3  and  for  that  purpofe 
foent  much  of  his  time  in  travelling  backwards  and  forwards 
between  England  and  Rome,  for  the  advice  and  direction  of 
bis  holinefs.  At  the  council  «f  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  pope  being  puzzled  by  the  arguments  of  the  Greeks 
againft  the  Ploly  Ghoft’s  proceeding  from  the  Father,  he 
called  upon  Anfelm,  who  was  prefent,  and  he  difeufled  their 
objections  with  great  applaufe.  Prieits  call  him  a  refolute 
faint  ;  to  other  people  he  appears  to  have  been  an  obftinate 
and  infolent  pried.  Fie  wrought  many  miracles,  if  we  believe 
the  author  of  his  life,'  both  before  and  after  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Canterbury,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  anno 
1109.  He  was  canpnifed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  An¬ 
felm,  though  we  may  difregard  him  as  a  faint,  delerves  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  principal  revivers  of  literature,  after 
three  centuries  of  profound  ignorance. 

His  works  have  been  printed  in  different  years,  and  at  differ¬ 
ent  places,  viz ,  Nuvemb.  1491.  Paris,  1544  and  1549.  Ve¬ 
nice,  1549.  Cologn,  1573  and  1612.  Lyons,  1630.  But 
the  bed  is  that  of  Father  Gerberon,  printed  at  Paris,  1675. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  fil'd  contains  dogmatical 
irafls ;  and  is  entitled  Monologia ;  the  fecond  contains 
practical  and-  devotional  trails  3  the  third  part  confids  of 
letters  in  four  books. 

ANSIBARII,  oi*Ansivarii  (Encyst).  All  we  know  of  the 
bidory  of  this  ancient  people  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nero  they  were  driven  from  their  pofleffions  by  the 
Chauci.  Being  then  in  a  forlorn  condition,  they  took  poffef- 


fion  of  fome  uninhabited  lands,  which  had  been  ufed  as  paflure- 
for  the  horfes  of  the  Roman  foldiers.  They  were  led  by  one 
Boioculus,  a  man  of  great  valour,  and  of  known  fidelity  to,  the 
Romans.  He  remondrated  to  the  Romans,  who  objedted  to 
their  taking  pofieftion  of  thefe  lands.  That  the  territory  in  dis¬ 
pute  was  large  ;  and  reqneded,  that  it  might  be  allowed  to  an 
unhappy  people,  driven  from  their  own  habitations  :  that,  at 
the  fame  time,  wide  traits  might  be  retained  for  the  horfes- 
and  cattle  of  the  foldiers  to  graze  in  :  that  it  was  inconfident 
with  humanity  to  famifh  men  in  order  to  feed  beads  &c. :  and 
at  lad,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  afked  the  celedial  lu¬ 
minaries  how  they  could  behold  a  defolate  foil,  and  if  they 
would. not  more  juftly  let  loole  the  fea  tofwallow  up  ufurpers, 
who  had  engrofled  the  whole  earth  ?  To  this  the  Roman 
commander,  Avitus,  replied,  the  weaked  mud  fiibmit  to  the 
dronged ;  and  that  fince  the  gods,  to  whom  they  had  appeal¬ 
ed,  had  left  the  fovereign  judgment  to  the  Romans,  they  were 
refolved  to  differ  no  other  judges  than  themfelves.  To  Boio¬ 
culus  himfelf,  however,  he  privately  offered  lands  as  a  reward' 
for  his  long  attachment  to  the  Romans  :  but  this  offer  tha 
brave  German  rejedted,  as  a  price  for  betraying  his  .people  -T 
adding,  “  A  place  to  live  in  we  may  want,  but  a  place  to  die 
in  we  cannot.”  The  Anfibarii  now  invited  the  neighbouring 
nations  to  join  them  againfl  the  Romans  ;  but  they,  dreading, 
the  power  of  that  nation,  refufed  to  give  them  any  alfidance  : 
upon  which  they  applied  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  begging 
leave  to  fettle  in  their  territories  ;  but  being  every-where  driven 
out  as  enemies  and  intruders,  thefe  unhappy  people  were  re¬ 
duced  to  wander  up  and  down  till  every  one  of  them  pe- 
rifhed. 

ANSIKO  ( Encycl .),  a  kingdom  of  Africa.  The  king  off 
Anfiko,  or  the  great  Macoco,  commands  thirteen  kingdoms,,, 
and  is  efteemed  the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  Africa.  The 
inhabitants  of  Angola  have  a  tradition,  that  this  is  the  proper; 
country  of  the  Giagas,  who  came  originally  from  Sierra  Leona, 
and  over-ran  like  a  torrent  the  whole  coaft  as  far  as  Benguela3. 
that,  being  weakened  by  numerous  battles,  and  unable  to  force 
the  defiles  in  order  to  return 40  Sierra  Leona,  they  arrived  on 
the  borders  of  Monomotapa,  where  being  defeated,  they  were 
forced  to  remain  in  the  provinces  of  Anfiko.  Be  this  as  it  will; 
the  Anfikans  yielded  not  in  the  lead  to  the  Giagas  in  fiercenefs? 
and  barbarity.  They  are  fo  accuftomed  to  the  eating  of  hu¬ 
man  ftefh,  that  it  is  afferted  they  have  markets  where  it  is- 
publicly  fold,  and  that  there  are  no  other  graves  for  the  dead, 
than  the  bellies  of  the  living.  They  try  the  courage  of  their, 
prifoners  of  war  by  fhooting  at  them  as  at  marks,  directing 
their  arrows  above  or  around  their  heads  3  and  whoever  dif-- 
covers  the  lead;  fign  of  fear,  is  immediately  devoured  without- 
remedy.  Thofe  who  appear  intrepid  and  refolute,  have  their, 
nofes  and  ears  bored,  and  two  fore-teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 
drawn.  They  are  then  improved  In  barbarity,  by  accuftom- 
ing  them  to  the  moft  horrid  cruelties. 

The  Anfikans  are  neat,  well-proportioned,  and  ftrong,  wan¬ 
dering  about  from  place  to  place,  without  either  fowing  or. 
reaping.  They  are  dreaded  for  their  extreme  brutality,  and . 
never  traded  with  by  the  Europeans.  Their  language  is  bar¬ 
barous,  and  difficult  to  be  learned,  even  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Congo.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  among  them  wear  red  and 
black  caps  of  Portuguefe  velvet  3  the  lower  ranks  go  naked, 
from  the  waift  upwards  3  and,  to  preferve  their  health,  anoint, 
their  bodies  with  a  compofition  of  pounded  white  fandal-wood,. 
and  palm-oil.  Their  arms  are  battle-axes,  and  fmall  but  very 
ftrong  bows  adorned  with  ferpents  fkins.  Their  firings  are 
made  of  fupple  and  tender  fhoots  of  trees,  that  will  not  break, 
and  their  arrows  of  hard  and  light  wood.  Thefe  people,  who 
kill  birds  flying,  fhoot  with  fuch  furprifing  lwiftnefs,  that  they 
can  difeharge  28  arrows  from  the  bow  before  the  firlt  falls  to  the 
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ground.  With  equal  dexterity  they  manage  their  battle-axes ; 
one  end  of  which  is  fliarpened  and  cuts  like  a  wedge,  and  the 
other  battened  like  a  mallet,  with  an  handle  fet  between,  about 
half  the  length  of  the  iron,  rounded  at  the  end  like  an  apple, 
and  covered  with  the  (kin  of  a  ferpent. — The  current  money 
in  this  country  is  the  zimbis  or  fliell,  which  is  billed  for,  and 
paffes  among  l'everal  African  nations. — They  worlhip  the  fun 
as  their  chief  deity ;  whom  they  reprefent  by  the  hgure  of  a 
man,  and  the  moon  by  that  of  a  woman.  They  have  alfo  an 
inhnitc  number  of  inferior  deities,  each  individual  having  a 
particular  idol  whom  he  addrefles  on  certain  occafions. 

ANSPACH  (the  marquifate  of),  is  a  fmall  territory  of 
Franconia  in,  Germany,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bifhop- 
rics  of  Wartfburg  and  Bamberg,  which  lalt  likewife  lies  to  the 
weft  ;  the  earldoms  of  Holach  and  Oeting,  with  the  biffiop- 
ric  of  Aichftet,  lie  on  the  foath  ;  and  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria 
and  the  territory  of  Nuremberg  on  the  eaft.  The  country  is 
fruitful,  and  interfperled  with  woods,  which  renders  it  agree¬ 
able  for  hunting.  Bcbdes  the  city  of  Anfjiach,  which  is  the 
capital,  the  chief  towns  are  Kregfin,  Swatbach,  Kreilfheim, 
Hot,  and  Walfer- Trading. 

ANSTIS  (John),  an  able  herald,  was  born  at  St.  Neot’s  in 
Cornwall,  Sept.  28,  1669,  being  Ion  of  John  Anftis,  of  that 
place,  by  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  George  Smith.  He  was 
admitted  at  Exeter  College, Oxford,  168.5, anc^  three  years  after 
at  the  Middle  Temple;  reprefented  thebbrough  of  St.  Germans, 
1702,  1703,  1704,  in  parliament,  where  he  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf  againft  the  bill  for  occahonal  conformity,  for  which  he 
got  ranked  in  the  lift  of  the  tackers,  printed  about  that  time. 
He  was  appointed  deputy-general  of  the  auditors  of  the  im- 
preft,  1703,  which  office  he  never  executed;  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  commiffioners  of  prizes,  2  Anne  ;  Garter  king  of  arms, 
33  Anne  ;  in  which  place  he  died,  March  4,  1743-4,  and  was 
buried  the  23d  following,  in  a  vault  in  the  parifh  church  of 
Dulo  in  Cornwall.  He  publilhed,  in  1706,  “  A  Letter  con¬ 
cerning  the  Honour  of  Earl  Marfhal,”  8vo.  in  1720,  “The 
Form  of  the  Inltallatiuii  of  the  Garter,”  8vo.  in  i  724.  “  The 
Kegifter  of  the  molt  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  ui'ually  called 
the  Black  Book,  with  a  Specimen  of  the  Lives  of  the  Knights,” 
2  vols.  folio;  and,  in  1715,  “  Obfervations  introductory  to  an 
hiltorical  Effay  on  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,”  4to.  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  that  order,  for  which  the 
fociety  of  antiquaries  had  begun  to  colleCt  materials.  His 
“  Afpilogia,  a  Difcourfe  on  Seals  in  England,”  with  beautiful 
draughts,  almoftfit  for  publication,  of  which  Mr.  Drake  read 
an  abftraCt  to  the  fociety  in  1735-6;  and  two  folio  volumes 
of  drawings  of  fepulchral  monuments,  ftone  circles,  croffes,  and 
caftles,  in  the  three  kingdoms  ;  were  purchafed,  with  a  MS. 
“  Hiftory  of  Launcefton,”  and  many  other  curious  papers  (par¬ 
ticularly  a  good  collection  of  epitaphs  and  other  inferiptions  in 
England,  and  many  in  Wales,  all  fac-fi miles),  at  tlie  fale  of 
Mr.  Anftis’s  library  of  MSS.  1768,  by  Thomas  Aftle,  efq. 
F.R.  and  A.SS.  Belides  thefe,  he  left  in  MS.  two  large  folio 
volumes  on  the  office,  &c.  of  Garter  King  at  Arms,  and  on 
Heralds  in  general ;  memoirs  of  the  Talbot,  Carew,  Granville, 
and  Courtney  families ;  the  Antiquities  of  Cornwall;  “.Col¬ 
lections  relating  to  the  Parifh  of  Colliton  in  Devonfhire,”  con¬ 
taining  matters  relative  to  the  tithes  of  that  church  (of  which 
his  fon,  George  Anftis,  was  vicar),  in  a  difpute  before  the 
court  of  Exchequer  in  1 740,  depofited  in  Dr.  Ducarel’s  library ; 
and  alfo  large  collections  relative  to  All  Soul’s  College,  Oxford, 
by  whom  they  were  bought.  Sixty-four  pages  of  his  Latin 
anfwer  to  “The  Cafe  of  Founders’  Kinfmen,”  were  printed  in 
4to.  with  many  coats  of  arms.  His“  Curia  Militaris,oraTreatife 
on  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  in  three  books,”  was  printed  in  1 702, 
8vo.  His  eldeft  fon,  John  Anftis,  efq.  who  had  been  educated 
as  a  gentleman-commoner  at  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  Oxford, 


was,  at  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  in  1 72  5,  joined  to  h  !s 
father  in  the  office  of  Garter ;  and  had  the  additional  office  of 
genealogift  and  regifter  of  the  Bath.  At  the  opening  of  Dr. 
Badcliffe’s  library,  1749,  he  was,  with  leveral  other  members 
of  that  univerfity  created  LL.D.  He  died  a  bachelor,  Dec.  5, 

1 7  54-. 

ANTEDILL VIANS  (E ncycl).  The  only  thing  we  know 
as  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Antediluvians  is,  that  they  offer¬ 
ed  facrifices,  and  that  very  early,  both  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  of  animals  ;  but  whether  the  blood  and  fleffi  of  the 
animals,  or  only  their  milk  and  wool,  were  offered,  is  a  dis¬ 
puted  point. — Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  the 
patriarchs  from  Adam  had  ftated  places,  and  annual  and 
weekly  times,  fet  apart  for  divine  worfnip,  and  alfo  a  feparale 
maintenance  for  the  prieft:  all  which  particulars  may  be  true, 
though  they  cannot  be  made  out  from  feripture.  But  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  they  pretend  to  tell  us  the  very  day  of 
the  week  on  wffiich  the  antediluvian  fabbath  was  kept ;  and 
that  it  was  the  fame  with  the  Chriftian  fabbath,  or  Sun¬ 
day. 

Of  the  arts  and  fciences  of  thefe  people  we  have  not  much 
more  to  fay.  They  feem  rather  to  have  fpent  their  time  in 
luxury  and  wantonnefs,  to  which  the  abundant  fertility  of  the 
firft  earth  invited  them,  than  in  difeoveries  or  improvements, 
which  probably  they  flood  much  left  in  need  of  than  their 
fucccffors.  The  art  of  working  metals  was  found  out  by  the 
laft  generation  of  Cain’s  line  ;  and  mufic,  which  they  might 
be  fuppofed  to  praCiife  for  their  pleafure,  was  not  brought  to 
any  perfection,  if  invented,  before  the  fame  generation. 
Some  authors  have  fuppofed  aftronorny  to  have  been  cultivated 
by  the  antediluvians,  though  this  is  probably  owing  to  a  mif- 
take  of  Jofephus  :  but  it  is  to  be  preffimed,  the  progrefs  they 
made  therein,  or  in  any  other  fcience,  was  not  extraordinary  ; 
it  being  even  very  doubtful  whether  letters  were  fo  much 
as  known  before  the  flood;  whatever  is  pretended  by  fome 
men,  who  have  conceived  1b  high  an  opinion  of  Adam’s  know¬ 
ledge,  that  they  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  almoft  univerfal :  nor 
can  any  thing  be  inferred  from  the  books  attributed  to  that 
patriarch,  or  to  Seth,  and  Enoch,  which  are  forgeries  too  grofs 
to  deferve  any  confideration. 

As  to  their  politics  and  civil  conftitutions,  we  have  not  fo 
much  as  any  circumllances  whereon  to  build  conjectures.  It 
is  probable,  the  patriarchal  form  of  government,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  was  the  firft,  was  fet  afide  when  tyranny  and  oppreffion 
began  to  take  place,  and  much  fooner  among  the  race  of  Cain 
than  of  Seth.  It  feems  alfo,  that  their  communities  were  but 
few,  and  confifted  of  vaftly  larger  numbers  of  people  than  any 
formed  fmee  the  flood  :  or  rather, it  is  a  queftion,  whether,  after 
the  union  of  the  two  great  families  of  Seth  and  Cain,  there  were 
any  diftinftion  of  civil  locieties,  or  diverfity  of  regular  govern¬ 
ments,  at  all.  It  is  more  likely,  that  all  mankind  then  made 
but  one  great  nation,  though  living  ina  kind  of  anarchy,  divided 
into  feveral  diforderly  afl'oeiations  ;  which,  as  it  was  almoft  the 
natural  confequence  of  their  having,  in  all  probability,  but  one 
common  language,  fo  it  was  a  circumftance  which  greatly  attri¬ 
buted  to  that  general  corruption,  which  otherwife  perhaps 
could  not  have  fo  univerlally  overfpread  the  antediluvian 
world.  And  for  this  reafon  chiefly,  as  it  feems,  fo  loon  as  the 
pofterity  of  Noah  were  lulficiently  increal'ed,  a  plurality  of 
tongues  was  tniraculoully  introduced,  in  order  to  divide  them 
into  diftinCt  focieties,  and  thereby  prevent  any  fuch  total 
depravation  for  the  future. 

As  an  illuftration  of  the  remarks  contained  in  our  ori¬ 
ginal  article,  we  here  introduce  a  table,  made  upon  the 
principles  there  ftated  by  Mr.  Whifton.  It  (hews  at  lealt 
what  number  of  people  might  have  been  in  the  antsdiluviau 
world. 
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As  to  any  hiftory  of  the  tranfadlions  before  the  flood,  betides 
the  general  account  already  given,  we  are  left  entirely  in  the 
dark  by  the  facred  hiftorian.  The  Jews  and  eatlern  nations, 
however,  have  made  ample  amends  for  the  filcnce  of  Motes, 
by  the  abundance  of  fables  they  have  invented.  The  only 
part  of  their  traditions  which  can  be  connected  in  any  thing 
like  hiftory  is  what  follows. 

After  the  death  of  Adam,  Seth  with  his  family  feparated 
themfelves  from  the  profligate  race  of  Cain,  and  chofe  for  their 
habitation  the  mountain  where  Adam  was  buried,  the  Cainites 
remaining  below  in  the  plain  where  Abel  was  killed  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  hittorians,  this  mountain  was  lb  high,  that  the 
inhabitants  could  hear  the  angels  tinging  the  prailcs  of  God, 
and  even  join  them  in  that  fervice.  Here  they  lived  in  great 
purity  and  fandtity  of  manners,  Their  conftant  employment 
was  praifing  God,  from  which  they  had  few  or  no  avocations ; 
for  their  only  food  was  the  fruits  of  the  trees  which  grew  on  the 
mountain,  io  that  they  had  no  occafion  to  undergo  any  fervile 
labours,  nor  the  trouble  of  fowing  and  gathering  in  their  bar- 
veif.  They  were-  utter  ftrangers  to  envy,  injultice,  or  deceit. 
Their  only  oath  was,  “  By  the  blood  of  Abel  j”  and  they 
every  day  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  worlhip  God, 


and  to  vifit  the  body  of  Adam,  as  a  mean  of  procuring  the 
Divine  bleffing.  Here,  by  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  fcience  of  aftronomy  ; 
and,  left  their  invention  fhould  be  forgotten,  or  loft  before 
they  were  publicly  known,  underftanding,  from  a  prediction 
of  Adam’s,  that  there  would  be  a  general  deftruftion  of  all 
things,  once  by  fire,  and  once  by  water,  they  built  two  pil¬ 
lars,  one  Of  brick,  and  the  other  of  ftone,  that  if  the  brick  one 
happened  to  be  overthrown  by  the  flood,  or  otherwife  deftroy- 
ed,  that  of  ftone.  might  remain.  This  laft,  Jofephus  fays,  was 
to  be  feen  in  his  time  in  the  land  of  Siriad  (thought  to  be  in 
Upper  Egypt) 

The  defendants  of  Seth  continued  in  the  pra£lice  of  virtue 
till  the  fortieth  year  of  Jared,  when  an  hundred  of  them,  hear¬ 
ing  the  noife  of  the  mufic,  and  the  riotous  mirth  of  the 
Cainites,  agreed  to  go  down  to  them  from  the  holy  mountain. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  plain,  they  were  immediately  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  beauty  of  the  women,  who  were  naked,  and  de¬ 
filed  themfelves  with  them  ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
intermarriage  of  the  fons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men, 
mentioned  by  Mofes.  The  example  of  thefe  apoftate  fons  of 
Seth  was  foon  followed  by  others ;  and  from  time  to  time, 
great  numbers  continued  to  defend  from  the  mountain,  who, 
in  like  manner,  took  wives  from  the  abandoned  race  of  Cain. 
From  thefe  marriages  fprung  the  giants  (who,  however, 
according  to  Mofes,  exifted  before)  ;  and,  thefe  were  as  re¬ 
markable  for  their  impiety  as  for  their  ftrength  of  body, 
tyrannizing  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  polluting  the  earth  with 
wickednefs  of  every  kind.  This  defeftion  became  at  laft 
fo  univerfal,  that  none  were  left  in  the  holy  mountain,  except 
Noah,  his  wife,  three  fons,  and  their  wives. 

Berofus,  a  Chaldsean  hiftorian,  who  flouriflhed  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  enumerates  ten  kings  who  reigned  in 
Chaldea  before  the  flood  :  of  whom  the  firft,  called  Alorus, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  Adam,  and  Xifuthrus,  the  laf,  to  be  Noah, 
— This  Alorus  declared  that  he  held  his  kingdom  by  divine 
right,  and  that  God  himfelf  had  appointed  him  to  be-the 
pallor  of  the  people.  According  to  our  hiftorian,  in  the  firft 
year  of  the  world,  there  appeared  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  a 
place  near  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  a  certain  irrational  ani¬ 
mal  called  Oannes.  He  had  his  whole  body  like  that  of  a  fifh  j 
but  beneath  his  fifti’s  head  grew  another  of  a  different  fort 
(probably  a  human  one).  He  had  alfo  feet  like  a  man*, 
which  proceeded  from  his  tilh’s  tail,  and  a  human  voice  ;  ths 
picture  of  him  being  preierved  ever  after.  This  animal  con- 
verfed  with  mankind  in  the  day-time,  without  eating  any 
thing  :  he  delivered  to  them  the  knowledge  of  letters,  fciejices, 
and  various  arts  :  he  taught  them  to  dwell  together  in  cities, 
to  ere£l  temples,  to  introduce  laws,  and  inftrudled  them  in 
geometry  :  he  likewife  thewed  them  how  to  gather  feeds  and 
fruits,  and  imparted  to  them  whatever  was  necelfary  and  con¬ 
venient  for  a  civilized  life  :  but  after  this  time  there  was 
nothing  excellent  invented.  When  the  fun  fet,  Oannes 
retired  into  the  fea,  and  continued  there  all  night.  He  not 
only  delivered  his  inftruftions  by  word  of  mouth,  but,  as  our 
author  aiTures  us,  wrote  of  the  origin  of  things,  and  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy.  This,  or  a  fimilar  animal,  is  alfo  mentioned 
by  other  authors. 

Of  Alafporus,  the  fecond  king,  nothing  remarkable  is 
related.  His  fucceflor,  Amelon,  or  Amillarus,  was  of  a  city 
called  Pantabibla.  Jn  his  time  another  animal  refemblintr  the 
former  appeared,  260  years  after  the  beginning  of  this 
monarchy.  Amelon  was  lucceeded  by  Metalarus,  and  he  by 
Daonus,  all  of  whom  were' of  the  fame  city.  In  his  time, 
four  animals,  of  a  double  form,  half  man  and  half  fith,  madp 
their  appearance.  Their  names  were  liucdocus ,  Ehcagamu 9 
Encuhdus ,  and  Anemcntus .  Under  the  next  prince,  who  was 
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Jikewife  of  Pantabibla,  appeared  another  animal  of  the  fame 
kind,  whofe  name  was  Odacon.  All  thefe  explained  more 
particularly  what  had  been  concifely  delivered  by  Oannes. 

In  the  reign  of  the  tenth  king,  Xifutbrus,  happened  the 
great  deluge,  of  which  our  author  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  :  Cronus,  or  Saturn,  appeared  to  Xifuthrus  in  a 
dream,  and  warned  him,  that  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
Daefius  mankind  would  be  deftroyed  by  a  flood;  and  there¬ 
fore  commanded  him  to  write  down  the  original,  interme¬ 
diate  flate,  and  end  of  all  things,  and  bury  the  writings  un¬ 
der  ground  in  Sippara,  the  city  of  the  fun;  that  he  fhould 
alfo  build  a  fhip,  and  go  into  it  with  his  relations  and  dear- 
eft  friends,  having  firft  furniftied  it  with  provifions,  and 
taken  into  it  fowls  and  four-footed  beafts ;  and  that,  when  he 
had  provided  every  thing,  and  was  afked  whither  he  was  fail¬ 
ing,  he  fhotild  anfwer.  To  the  gods,  to  pray  for  the  happincfs  of 
mankind.  Xifuthrus  did  not  difobey,  built  a  veflel,  whofe 
length  was  five  furlongs,  and  breadth  two  furlongs.  He 
put  on  board  all  he  was  dire&ed,  and  went  into  it  with  his 
wife,  children,  and  friends.  The  flood  being  come,  and 
foon  ceafing,  Xifuthrus  let  out  certain  birds,  which  finding  no 
food,  nor  place  to  reft  upon,  returned  again  to  the  fhip. 
Xifuthrus,  after  fome  days,  let  out  the  birds  again  5  but  they 
came  back  again  to  the  fhip,  having  their  feet  daubed  with 
nnul  :  but  when  they  were  let  out  a  third  time,  they  came 
no  more  to  the  fhip,  whereby  Xifuthrus  underftood  that 
the  earth  appeared  again  ;  and  thereupon  he  made  an  open¬ 
ing  between  the  planks  of  the  fhip,  and  feeing  that  it  refted 
on  a  certain  mountain,  he  came  out  with  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter,  and  his  pilot ;  and  having  worfhipped  the  earth, 
and  raifed  an  altar,  and  facrificed  to  the  gods,  he  and  thofe 
who  went  out  with  him  difappeared.  They  who  were  left 
behind  in  the  fhip,  finding  Xifuthrus,  and  the  perfons  that 
accompanied  him,  did  not  return,  went  out  themfelves  to 
feek  him,  calling  him  aloud  by  his  name  :  but  Xifuthrus  was 
no  more  feen  by  them  ;  only  a  voice  came  out  of  the  air, 
which  enjoined  them,  as  their  duty  was,  to  be  religious; 
and  informed  them,  that,  on  account  of  his  own  piety,  he 
was  gone  to  dw'ell  with  the  gods;  and  that  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  and  pilot,  were  partakers  of  the  fame  honour,  ft 
alfo  directed  them  to  return  to  Babylon,  and  that,  as  the  fates 
had  ordained,  they  fliould  take  the  writings  from  Sippara, 
and  communicate  them  to  mankind  ;  and  told  them,  that 
the  place  where  they  were  was  the  country  of  Armenia. 
When  they  heard  this,  they  offered  faci  ifice  to  the  gods,  and 
unanimoufly  went  to  Babylon;  and  when  they  came  thither, 
they  dug  up  the  writings  at  Sippara,  built  many  cities, 
raifed  temples,  and  rebuilt  Babylon  again. 

The  Egyptians,  who  would  give  place  to  no  nation  in 
point  of  antiquity,  have  alfo  a  feries  of  kings,  who,  as  is  pre¬ 
tended,  reigned  in  Egypt  before  the  flood ;  and,  to  be 
even  with  the  Chaldeans,  began  their  account  the  fame  year 
that  theirs  does  according  to  Berofus. 

Thei  :  was  an  ancient  chronicle  extant  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  not  many  centuries  ago,  which  contained  50  dynafties 
of  princes  who  ruled  in  that  country,  by  a  feries  of  1 13  ge¬ 
nerations,  through  an  immenfe  fpace  of  36,525  years,  during 
wlffciv  Egypt -was  fucceflively  governed  by  three  different 
races;  of  whom  the  firft  were  the  Auritae,  the  fecond  the 
Miftraei,  and  the  third  the  Egyptians. 

But  this  extravagant  number  of  years, Manetho  (to  whofe 
remains  we  muft  chiefly  haverecourfe  for  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  hiftory)  has  not  adopted ;  however,  in'  other  refpefts  he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  led  into  errors  in  chronology  by 
)  this  old  chronicle,  which  yet  feems  to  have  been  a  compofi- 
tion  fince  Manetho’s  time. 

Vojl.  X. 


The  account  given  by  Berofus  is  manifeftly  taken  from 
the  writings  of  Mofes;  but  we  have  another  account  of  the 
firft  ages  of  mankind,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
flood  at  all.  This  is  contained  in  fome  fragments  of  a  Phoe¬ 
nician  author  called  Sanchoniatho,  who  is  by  fome  faid  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Gideon,  by  others  to  have  lived 
in  the  days  of  King  David;  while  fome  boldly  aflert  there 
never  was  fuch  a  perfon,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  fi£lion  of 
Peilo-Biblius,  in  oppofition  to  the  books  Jofeph us  wrote 
againft  Apion.  To  gratify  the  reader’s  curieflty,  however, 
we  have  fubjoined  an  account  of  the  firft  ten  generations 
mentioned  by  him,  which  are  fuppofed  by  the  compilers  of 
the  univerfal  hiftory  to  correfpond  to  the  generations  me  n¬ 
tioned  by  Mofes  before  the  flood. 

Sanchoniatho  having  delivered  his  cofmogony,  or  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  begins  his  hiftory  of 
mankind  with  the  production  of  the  firft  pair  of  mortals, 
whom  Philo,  his  tranflator,  calls  Protogorms  and  JEon,  the 
latter  of  whom  found  out  the  food  which  was  gathered  from 
trees. 

Their  iftue  were  called  Genus  and  Genoa,  and  dwelt  in 
Phoenicia  ;  but  when  the  great  drought  came,  they  ftretch- 
ed  forth  their  hands  to  heaven  towards  the  fun  ;  for  him 
they  thought  the  only  God  and  Lord  of  heaven,  calling 
him  Bcdfamen ,  which  in  Phoenician  is,  Lord  of'  heaven ;  and 
in  Greek,  Zeus. 

A.fterwards  from  Genus,  thefon  of  Protogonus  and  AEon, 
other  mortal  iftue  was  begotten,  whofe  names  were  Phost 
Pur,  and  Phlox;  that  is.  Light,  Lire,  and  Flame.  Thefe 
found  out  the  way  of  generating  fire,  by  the  rubbing  of 
pieces  of  wood  againft  each  other,  and  taught  men  the  ufe 
thereof.  Thefe  begat  fons  of  vaft  bulk  and  height,  whofe 
names  were  given  to  the  mountains  on  which  they  feized  :  fo 
from  them  were  named  mount  CaJJius,  and  Libanus,  Anti- 
libanus ,  and  Brathys. 

Of  thefe  laft  were  begotten  Memrumus,  and  Hypfuranius, 
but  they  were  fo  named  by  their  mothers,  the  women 
of  thofe  times,  who  without  fhame  lay  with  any  man  they 
could  light  upon.  Hypfuranius  inhabited  Tyre,  and  he  in¬ 
vented  the  making  of  huts  of  reeds  and  ruflies,  and  the 
papyrus.  He  alfo  fell  into  enmity  with  his  brotherUfous, 
who  firft  invented  &  covering  for  his  body  out  of  the  (kins 
of  the  wild  beafts  which  he  could  catch.  And  when  violent 
tempefts  of  winds  and  rains  came,  the  boughs  in  Tyre,  be¬ 
ing  rubbed  againft  each  other,  took  fire,  and  burnt  the  wood 
there.  And  Ufous,  having  taken  a  tree,  and  broken  off  its 
boughs,  firft  was  fo  bold  as  to  venture  upon  it  into  the  fea. 
He  alio  confecrated  two  rude  ftones,  or  pillars,  to  fire  and 
wind,  and  be  worfhipped  them,  and  poured  out  to  them  the 
blood  of  fuch  wild  beafts  as  had  been  caught  in  hunting. 
But  when  thefe  were  dead,  thofe  that  remained  confecrated 
to  them  flumps  of  wood  and  pillars,  worfhipping  them,  and 
kept  anniverfary  feafts  upon  them. 

Many  years  after  this  generation,  came  Agrens  and  Hali- 
cus,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  hunting  tyid  fifhing,  from 
whom  huntfmen  and  fifhermen  are  named. 

Of  thefe  were  begotten  two  brothers,  the  inventors  of 
iron  and  of  the  forging  thereof:  one  of  thefe,  caLled  C  hr  if  or, 
the  fame  with  Hepheflus,  or  Vulcan,  exercifed  himfelf  in 
words  and  charms  and  divinations;  found  out  the  hook, 
bait,  and  fifhing  line,  and  boats  flightly  built,  and  was  the 
firft  of  all  menthat  failed.  Wherefore  he  alfo  was  worfhipped 
after  his  death  for  a  god  ;  and  they  called  him  Zeus  Muhins , 
or  Jupiter  the  engineer;  and  fome  fay,  his  brothers  invented 
the  way  of  making  walls  of  brick. 

Afterwards  from  this  generation  came  two  brothers ;  one  c  f 
4  A  . 
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whom  was  called  Technitcs,  or  the  artlft  5  the  othei  Gelmts^ 
Autochthon  [the  home-born  man  of  the  earth].  Thc-fe  found 
out  to  mingle  ftubble,  or  (mail  twigs,  with  the  brick  earth, 
and  to  dry  them  in  the  inn,  and.  fo  made  tylingi 

By  thefe  were  begotten  others;  of  which  one  was  called 
Agrvs  [.field]  ;  and  the  other  Agrouerns,  or  A  grates  [huf- 
b.mdman],  who  had  a  flatue  much  wor (hipped,  and  a  temple 
carried  about  by  one  or  more  yoke  of  oxen,  in  Phoenicia,  and 
among  thofe  of  Byblus  he  is  eminently  called  the  great  eft  of 
the  gods.  Tbefe  found  out  how  to  make  courts  about  men's 
hordes,  and  fences,  and  caves  or  cellars.  _  Hufbandmen,  and 
1'uch  as  ufe  dogs  in  hunting,  derive  from  thefe;  and  they  are 
aifo  called  Aletn  and  Titans. 

Of  thefe  were  begotteif  Arpynus  and  Magus,  who  fliewed 
men  to  conftitute  villages  and  flocks. 

In  thefe  men’s  age  there  was  one  Eliun,  which  imports  in 
Greek  Hyjfjhis  [the  molt  high],  and  his  wife  was  named 
Berutk,  who  dwelt  about  Byblus :  and  by  him  was  begotten 
one  Eplgeus,  or  Autochthon,  whom  they  afterwards  called 
Uranus  [heaven]  ;  fo  that  from  him  that  element  which  is 
over  us,  by  real  on  of  its  excellent  beauty,  is  called  heaven: 
and  he  had  a  fitter  of  the  fame  parents,  called  Ge  [the earth]; 
and,  by  reafon  of  her  beauty,  the  earth  had  her  name  given 
to  it. 

Hypfiftus,  the  father  of  thefe,  dying  in  fight  with  wild 
beads,  was  confecrated,  and  his  children  offered  faenfices  and 
libations  to  him. — But  .Uranus'  taking  the  kingdom  of  his 
father,  married  his  filter  Ge,  and  had  by  her  four  fons  ;  Ilus, 
who  is  called  Cronus  [or  Saturn]  ;  Betylus.;  Dagon,  who  is 
Siton  or  the  god-  -of  corn;  and  Atlas:  but  by  other  wives 
Uranus  had  much  iifue. 

ANTES,  in  architecture,  are  fmail  pilaftres’placed  at  the 
corners  of  buildings, 

ANTHESTEUIA  ( Eneycf.).  This  feaft,  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  lafted  three  days,  the  nth, 
12th,  arid  13th  of  the  month  ;  each  of  which  had  a  name 
fuited  to  the  proper  office  of  the  day.  The  firft  day  of  the 
feaft  was  called  Tnfbiyia,  i.  e.  opening  of  the  veil'd s ;  becaufe 
on  this  day  they  tapped  the  vellels,  and  tafted  the  wine  The 
lecond  day  they  called  eotigif  the  name  of  a  meafure 
containing  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  ;  on  this  they  drank  the 
wine  prepared  the  day  before.  The  third  day  they  called 
yyi poi,  kettles  :  on  this  day  they  boilfd  all  forts  of  pulfe  in 
kettles ;  which  however  they  were  not  allowed  to  tafte,  as  be¬ 
ing  offered  to  Mercury. 

ANTHONY,  or  Antony  (Dr.  Francis),  a  very  learned 
phyfician  and  chemitl  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  feventeenth  centuries.  His  father  was  an 
eminent  goldfmith  in  the  city  of  London,  and  had  an  em¬ 
ployment  of  confiderable  value  in  the  jewel  office  under  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  ion  of  his  was  born  April 
16,  1.550 ;  and  having  been  carefully  inftru&ed  in  the  firft 
.rudiments  of  learning  while  at  home,  was,  about  the  vear 
1569,  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  lludied 
with  great  diligence  and  l'uccefs.,  and  tome  time  in  the  year 
1  574  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.  It  appears  from  his 
own  writings,  that  he  applied  himfelf,  for  many  years  that 
he  fiudied  in  that  univerfity,  to  .the  theory  and  pra&ice  of  cbe- 
rniftry,  with  ledulous  induflry,  and  made  no  fmail  progrefs. 
When  he  left  Cambridge' and  came  up  to.  London,  he  began 
to  publifh  to  the  world  the  effe&s  of  his  chemical  ftudies,  and 
in  the  year  1 598  lent  abroad  his  firft  treatife,  concerning  the 
excellency  of  a  noli  rum  drawn  from  gold,  which  he  called 
aurum  potnbile,  and  which  led  to  much  literary  controverfy ; 
but  not  having  taken  the  neceffary  precautions  of  addrefting 
himfelf  to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  for  their  licence,  he  fell 
under  their  difpleafure,  and  in  the  year  1 600  had  various 


ftruggles  with  them,  and  was  imprifoned  for  non-payment  of 
the  flues  impofed  on  him.  Dr.  Goodal  tells  us,  that  this 
learned  foeiety  thought  him  weak  and  ignorant  in.phyfic,  yet 
it  feems  there  were  other  learned  bodies  of  another  opinion  ; 
firiee  after  all  thefe  cenfures,  and  being  toiled  about  from  pri- 
f’on  to  prifon,  he  became  doctor  of  phyfic  in  our  own  univer- 
. lilies.  Vv-liSt-  chiefly  contributed  to  maintain  his  reputation,, 
and  thereby  reflected  credit  on  his  medicine,  was  his  unble- 
mifhed  character  in  private  life.  He  died  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1C23,  in  the  74.fi  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Anthony  was 
twice  married;  and  by  his  laft  wife,  whofe  name  was  Eliza¬ 
beth,  he  had  two  fons,  John  and  Charles,  both  phyficians. 
The  former  fold  his  father’s  aurum  potnbile,  and  lived  by  it 
very  handfomely  ;  the  latter  fettled  in  the  town  of  Bedford, 
where  he  attained  the  character  of  a  learned,  honeft,  and  iu- 
duftrious  man  in  his  proteffion. 

Anthony  (St.),  was  born  in  Egypt  in  251,  and  inhe¬ 
rited  a  large  fortune,  which  he  diitributed  among  his  neigh¬ 
bours  and  the  poor,  retired  into  folitude,  founded  a  religious.  - 
order,  built  many  monafteries,  and  died  anno  356.  Many 
ridiculous  ftories  are  told  of  his  conflicts  with  the  devil,  and 
of  his  miracles  :  there  are  feven  epiftles  extant,  attributed  to 
him. 

ANTICS,  in  architecture  (probably  a  corruption  of  An¬ 
tiques),  figures  of  men  and  animals  placed  as  ornaments  to- 
buildings. 

ANTI-CHRIST  ( Encycl .).  Father  Malvenda,  a  Jefuit, 
publifhed  a  large  work  entitled  Antichrijlo,  in  which  this  tub— 
jeCt  is  amply  difeufled.  It  confifts  of  thirteen  books.  In  the- 
firft,  he  relates  all  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  with  regard  to- 
Antiehrift.  In  the  fecond  he  (peaks  of  the  times  when  he- 
fliall  appear;  and  (hews,,  that  all  the  fathers  who  luppofed: 
Antiehrift  to  be  near  at  hand,  judged  the  world  was  near  its 
period.  In  the  third,  he  difcourles  of  his  origin  and  nation; 
and  fhews  that  he  is  to  be  a  Jew,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  :  this  he 
founds  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers.;  on  the  paliage  in  Ge- 
nefis  xlix.17.  Dan  Jhall  be  a  ferpent  by  the  fray,  &c. ;  on  that 
of  Jeremy  viii.  16.  where  it  is  faid,  The  armies  of  Dan  Jhall  de¬ 
vour  the  earth  ;  and  on  Rev.  vii.  where  St.  John,  enumerating 
all  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  makes  no  mention  of  that  of  Dan.  In 
the  fourth  and  fifth  books,  he  treats  of  the  figns  of  Anti- 
chrift.  In  the  fixth,  of  his  reign  and  wars.  In  thefeventh,  of 
his  vices.  In  the  eighth,  of  his  doCtrine  and  miracles.  In  the 
ninth,  of  his  perfecutions  :  and  in  "the  reft,  of' the  coming  of 
Enoch  and  Elias,  the  converfion  of  the  .lews,  the  reign  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  and  the-  death  of  Antiehrift,  after  he  has  reigned 
three  years  and  an  half.  See  aifo  Lornnan  on  the  Revelation. 

ANTICIRRHA  (Strabo) ;  Anticyra  (Paufanias,  Ste- 
phanus,  Livy) ;  a  town  in  Phocis,  on  the  Corinthian  bay,  op- 
pofite  to  Cirrba,  lying  to  the  weft,  on  the  fame  bay.  An¬ 
other  Antidfrha,  or  Anticyra ,  on  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and 
near  mount  Oeta,  where  grew  the  heft  hellebore  (Strabo,  Ste- 
phanus)  ;  but  which  Paufanias  aferibes  to  the  Anticyra  of 
Phocis  :  Hence  the  adage.  Navi  get  Antieyram  (Horace),  ufed 
of  a  perfon  of  an  unfound.mind.  .The  gentilitius  name  is  An- 
ticyreus  (Paufanias), 

ANTICUS,  a  term  ufed  by  the  old  anatonvifls,  importing, 
that  the  part  with  which  it  is  joined  hands  before  forne 
others :  Thus,  vve  meet  with  fcrrqtus  anticus ,  peronaus  an- 
tici/s. 

ANTIGONUS  (Encycl.),  one  of  Alexander’s  commanders,  ' 
conquered  Eumenes,  and  expelled  Seleueus  out  of  Syria;  who 
flying  to  Ptolemy  Lagus  in  Egypt,  a  bloody  war  commerced, 
betwixt  him,  CaflaUder,  arid  Antigonus,  wherein,  by  the 
help  of  his  Ion  Demetrius,  Antigonus  prevailed,  and  built  . 
the  city  Antigonia,  anno  Romas  44S.  Afterward  Cafiander, 
Seleueus,  and  Lyfimachus,  uniting  againft  him,  routed  him, 
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n  league  with  rang  Pyrrhus,  and- flew  him  near  Epirus,  301 
•ears  before  draft. 

■  Antic-onus,  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the  fon  of  Ariflobu- 
us.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Par¬ 
isians,  and  befieged  Jerufatern.  He  cut  off  his  uncle  Hiroa- 
rus’s  cars,  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  high-priefthood ;  and 
lut  Jofephus,  Iierod’s  brother,  to  death.  At  length,  Herod 
;'ook  him  and  tent  hitn  to  M.  Anthony  ;  who,  to  gratify  Ide- 
‘cd,  cut  of;  his  head,  and  thereby  cxtinguilhe.d  the  Almo- 
seans,  who  bad  reigned  126  years.  This  happened  36  years 
jefore  Chrift." 

’  ANTIHECTICUM  poterii,  the  name  of  a  medicine  for¬ 
merly  much  celebrated,  but  now  laid  afide. 

ANTIMETER,  or  Reilkcting  Sector,  an  inftrument 
invented  by  Mr.  Garrard,  calculated  for  nleafuring  final  Bangles 
Evith  greater  accuracy  than  by  the  fextant  or  other  inltruments 
commonly  ufed. 

The  frame  of  it  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Hadley’s  quadrant, 
having  two  radii,  a  limb,  and  braces  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  further  radius  is  produced  upwards  of  four  inches 
beyond  the  ctentre  of  motion  of  the  index  ;  and  the  great  Spe¬ 
culum,  or  what  is  called  the  index  glafs  in  Hadley’s  quadrant, 
being  placed  there  is  called  the  upper  centre.  In  this 
inftrument  there  is  no  provifion  for  the  back  obfervation. 
!The  horizonglafs  is  like  that  in  Hadley’s  quadrant ;  there 
are  two  fight-vanes,  to  fuit  two  different  lituations  of  the 
large  fpeculum  or  obje£t-glafs  :  thefe  vanes  are  adapted  to 
receive  a  fmall  telefcope.  On  the  centre  of  the  index,  where 
the  index-glafs  of  Hadley’s  quadrant  is  fixed,  is  a  brafs  or  bell- 
meta!  femicircle,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick:  this  femicircle  is  ferewed  faff  to  the  index,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  the  index  is  a  tangent  to  it. 
On  the  upper  centre  are  two  circular  brafs  plates,  which  re¬ 
volve  concentrically,  feither  together  or  feparately.  The  under 
plate  has  a  lever,  or  part  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
inftrument,  projecting  downwards,  a  little  beyond  the  lower 
centre:  this  lever  is  added  upon  by  the  femicircular  plate  at 
the  lower  centre,  to  which  it  is  always  kept  dole  by  a  fpring 
en  the  other  fide.  In  the  upper  of  the  above-mentioned  cir¬ 
cular  plates  are  two  circular  perforations  or  flits,  through  one 
of  which  a  ferew  takes  into  the  head  of  the  inflrument,  and 
through  the  other  a  ferew  takes  into  the  lower  moveable  plate. 
The  large  fpeculum  is  faftened  to  the  upper  plate;  and  by  the 
above-mentioned  ferews  the  pofition  of  this  glafs  may  he  al¬ 
tered.  A  circular  plate  is  fixed  to  the  lower  centre  by  three 
pillars :  in  its  centre  is  a  nut  to  admit  a  ferew,  by  which  the 
plate  carrying  the  large  fpeculum  may  be  faftened  here  occa- 
fionally. 

The  fcale  on  the  limb  is  divided  into  45  equal  parts  or 
degrees,  and  not  into  half-degrees  as  is  the  cafe  in  Hadleys 
quadrant,  by  reafon  of  the  double  refledtion.  Thefe  divi- 
fions  are  numbered  in  a  retrograde  order ;  zero  being  at  the 
extremity  of  the  further  radius.  Although  the  limb  contains 
45  degrees,  yet  the  greateft  angle  which  can  be  meafured,  the 
large  fpeculum  remaining  fixed  to  the  circular  plate,  is  io° 
18' 21" ’8;  the  difiance  between  the  two  centres  being  four 
inches,  and  the  radius  of  the  femicircle  one  inch.  Agreeably 
to  thefe  dimenfions,  the  inventor  has  given  a  table  exhibiting 
the  value  of  each  primary  divifion  on  the  limb;  he  hath  alio 
given  a  more  ample  table,  adapted  to  a  diftance  between  the 
centres  of  three  times  the  radius  of  the  femicircle,  which  he 
fays,  hath  been  found  the  moft  convenient  in  pradlice.  If 
an  angle  greater  than  io°  18'  is  wanted,  it  may  be  meafured 
by  the  method  of  anticipatim,  as  the  inventor  calls  it,  which 
is  as  follows  :  Let  the  ferew  which  faftens  the  two  circular 
plates  on  the  upper  centre  be  made  faft,  and  loofen  the  ferew 


which  faflens~the  upper  circular  plate  to  the  inflrument :  now 
adjult  the  glafles  by  the  ufual  method  :  bring- forward  the  in¬ 
dex  to  any  given  divifion  on  the  limb,  and  make  it  faff;  alfo 
fallen  the  ferew  which  was  before  loofe,  and  loofen  the  other 
ferew;  then  bring  the  ipdex  to  zero,  and  proceed  as  before. 

From  the  inventor  we  have  the  following  directions  for  ad- 
jutting  and  ufitig  the  arttimeter. 

-  “  The"  firft  thing  to  bo  attended  to  is,  to- let  the  horizon¬ 
glafs  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  'the  inftrument,  which  is 
performed  as  follows":  Hold  the  inftrument  with  its  plane  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  look  over  backwards  into  the 
glafs  and  beyond  it.  If  the  limb  of  the  inftrument  appears  in 
a  right  line  with  its  reflection,  the  glafs  is  upright  ;  but  if  it 
docs  not  appear  Jo,  loofen  or  tighten  the  little  ferew  on  the 
foot  of  the  glafs  until  it  be  adjufted  :  then  with  the  inftrument, 
as  in  taking  an  altitude,  look  through  the  fight-vane  or  tele¬ 
fcope  at  fome  diftant  objedl,  with  the  index  fixed  in  any  in¬ 
tended  fituation  ;  the  two  ferews  at  the  upper  centre  being 
loofe,  turn  the  glafs  about  till  the  fame  object  appears  nearly 
in  the  fame  part  of  the  horizon¬glafs  :  next  hold  it  in  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition,  and  adjuft  the  objeft- glafs  or  large  fpeculum 
with  the  ferews  which  are  behind  and  Before,- on  the  foot  of 
it,  till  the.  objedl  and  its  reflection  are  feen  in  the  fame  ho¬ 
rizontal  line.  Laftly,  with  the  inflrument  upright,  turn  the 
tangent-ferew  belonging  to  the  horizon-glafs  at  the  back  of 
the  inflrument,  until  there  be  a  perfeCt  coincidence  of  the 
objeCt  and  its  reflection  that  way,  and  the  adjuftments  are 
complete.”  '  - 

ANTINOUS,  the  favourite  of  Adrian,  was  born  at  Lithy  - 
nus  in  Bithynia.  His  beauty  engaged  the  heai't  of  Adrian  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  there  never  was  a  more  bo-undlefs  and  ex¬ 
travagant  paflion  than  that  of  this  emperor  toward  this  youth. 
After  his  death,  the  emperor  ordered  divine  honours  to  be  paid 
him. 

ANTIO,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  in  St.  Peter’s  Patrimony, 
near  which  is  a  harbour,  lately  made.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Antium,  the  ruins  of  which  extend 
over  a  large  track  of  land. 

ANTIOCA,  or  Antioch,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Sardinia,  taken  from  his  Sardinian  majefty,  by  the, French, 
in  February  1193,  but  evacuated  foon  after. 

ANTIOCH  ( Encncl. ) .  This  city  ltood  on  the  river 
Orontes,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  it  empties 
itftdf  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  being  equally  diftant  from  Con- 
ftantinople  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  that  is,  about  700  miles 
from  each.  Seleucus  Nicator  called  it  Antioch,  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  name,  according  to  fome  ;  or  from  that  of  his  fon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others.  He  built  fixteen  other  cities  bearing  the 
fame  name ;  of  which  one,  fituated  in  Pifidia,  is  probably 
that  where  the  name  of  Chrijiians  was  firft  given  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jefus  Chrift.  But  that  fituated  on  the  Orontes,  by 
far  eclipfed,  not  only  all  the  others  of  this  name,  but  all  the 
cities  built  by  Seleucus.  Antigonus,  not  long  before,  had 
founded  a  city  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  from  his  own 
name  he  had  called  Anligonia,  and  defigned  it  for  the  capital 
of  his  empire;  but  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Seleucus, 
who  employed  the  materials  in  building  his  metropolis,  and 
alfo  tranfplanled  the  inhabitants  thither. 

The  city  of  Antioch  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Tetrapolis,  being  divided  as  it  were  into  four  cities,  each  of 
them  being  furrounded  with  its  proper  wall,  befides  a  com¬ 
mon  one  which  incloledthcm  all.  The  firft  of  thefe  cities  was 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  as  already  mentioned  ;  the  fecond 
by  thofe  who  flocked  thither  on  its  being  made  the  capital  of 
the  Syro-Macedonian  empire  ;  the  third  by  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus ;  and  the  fourth  by  Antiochus  Fpiphancs. — About  four 
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«v  five  miles  diftant,  flood  a  place  called  Daphne,  which  was 
neverthelefs  reckoned  a  fuburb  of  Antioch.  Here  Seleucus 
planted  a  grove,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  built  a  temple  which 
he  confecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  making  the  whole  an 
alylum.  To  this  place  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  refolded 
for  their  pleafures  and  diverfions  :  whereby  it  became  at  laft 
fo  infamous,  that,  “  to  live  after  the  manner  of  Daphne,” 
was  ufed  as  a  proverb  to  exprefs  the  mod  voluptuous  and  dif- 
folute  way  of  living.  Here  Lucius  Verus,  the  colleague  of 
M.  Aurelius,  chofe  to  take  up  his  refidence,  inflead  of  march¬ 
ing  again  It  the  Parthians  ;  while  his  general  Calfius  forbad  by 
proclamation  any  of  his  foldiers  to  enter  or  even  go  near  the 
place.  In  fhort,  fo  remarkable  was  Daphne  of  old,  that  the 
metropolis  itfelf  was  distinguished  by  it,  and  called  Antioch 
near  Daphne.  ' 

Though  Antioch  continued  to  be,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  the 
queen  ofi  the  Eaft,  for  near  1600  years;  yet  fcarce  any  city 
mentioned  in  hiftory  hath  undergone  fuch  calamities,,  both 
from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  and  its  being  naturally  fub- 
jefted  to  earthquakes— -The  firft  difafter,  mentioned  in  hiftory, 
which  befel  the  Antiochians,  happened  about  141,'  years  before 
Chrift.  Being  at  that  time  very  much  difaffefted  to  the  per- 
fon  and  government  of  Demetrius  their  king,  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  raifing  tumults  and  feditions  ;  infomuch  that  he  found 
liimfelf  at  laft  obliged  to  lolicit  affiftance  from  the  Jews  ;  and 
was  furnithed  by  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Maccabees,  with  3000 
men  :  by  which  reinforcement  believing  himfelf  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  reduce  the  mutineers  by  force,  he  ordered  them  im¬ 
mediately  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  This  unexpefted  order 
caufed  a  great  uproar  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants  ran  to 
arms,  and  invefted  the  king’s  palace,  to  the  number  of  1 20,000, 
with  a  defign  to  put  him  to  death.  All  the  Jews  haftened  to 
his  relief,  fell  upon  the  rebels,  killed  100,000  of  them,  and 
let  fire  to  the  city.  On  the  dertruftion  of  the  Syrian  empire 
by  the  Romans,  Antioch  fubmitted  to  them  as  well  as  the 
other  cities  of  that  kingdom,  and  continued  for  a  long  time 
under  their  dominion:  About  the  year  113,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  it  was  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  one  of 
the  molt  dreadful  earthquakes  mentipned  in  hiftory.  Trajan 
himfelf  happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  being  returned 
from  an  expedition  againft  the  Parthians  ;  fo  that  the  city  was 
then  full  of  troops,  and  ftrangers  come  from  all  quarters  either 
out  of  curiofity  or  upon  bufinefs  and  embaflies :  the  calamity 
was  by  this  means  felt  almoft  in  every  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  earthquake  was  preceded  by  violent  claps  of 
thunder,  unulual  winds,  and  a  dreadful  noife  under  ground. 
The  Ihock  was  fo  terrible,  that  great  numbers  of  houfes  were 
overturned,  and  others  tolled  to  and  fro  like  a  fliip  at  fea. 
Thole  who  happened  to  be  in  their  houfes  were  for  the  mod 
part  buried  under  their  ruins  :  thole  who  were  walking  in  the 
ftrects,  or  in  the  fquares,  were,  by  the  violence  of  the  Ihock, 
dallied  againft  each  other,  and  moft  of  them  either  killed  or 
dangeroully  wounded. — This  earthquake  continued,  with 
lniall  intermilfion,  for  many  days  and  nights ;  fo  that  vaft 
numbers  periftied.  The  moft  violent  Ihock,  according  to  the 
Adds  of  St.  Ignatius,  was  on  a  Sunday,  December  23.  By  this 
Trajan  was  much  hurt,  but  efcaped  through  a  window.  Dio 
Calfius  pretends,  that  he  was  taken  out  of  the  window  by  one 
who  exceeded  the  human  file  in  tallnels.  The  fame  hillorian 
adds,  that  mount  Lifon,  which  flood  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  city,  bowed  with  its  head  and  threatened  to  fall  down  upon 
it ;  that  other  mountains  fell ;  that  new  rivers  appeared  ;  and 
others,  that  had  flowed  before,  forfook  their  courfe  and  va- 
nilhed.  When  the  earthquake  ceafed,  a  woman  was  heard 
crying  under  the  ruins;  which  being  immediately  removed, 
the  was  found,  with  a  living  child  in  her  arms.  Search  was 
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made  for  others ;  but  none  was  found  alive,  except  one  child, 
which  continued  fucking  its  dead  mother. 

No  doubt,  Trajan,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  this  terrible 
calamity,  would  'contribute  largely  towards  the  re-eftabli(li- 
ment  of  Antioch  in  its  ancient  lplendor.  Its  good  fortune, 
however,  did  not  continue  long;  for  in  155,  it  was  almoft 
entfiely  burnt  by  accidental  fire  ;  when  it  was  again  reftored 
by  Antoninus  Pius.  In  176  or  177,  the  inhabitants  having 
tided  with  Calfius,  the  above-mentioned  Roman  general,  who 
had  revolted  from  M.  Aurelius,  that  emperor  publilhed  a  fe- 
vere  edidt  againft  them,  deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges, 
fupprefled  their  public  aflemblies,  and  took  from  them  the 
fhows  and  fpedfacles  to  which  they  were  greatly  addicted  :  but 
his  anger  being  foon  appeafed,  he  reftored  them  to  their  for¬ 
mer  condition,  and  even  condefcended  to  vilit  their  city.  In 
194,  having  fided  with  Niger  againft  Severus,  the  latter  de¬ 
prived  them  of  all  their  privileges,  and  fubjedted  Antioch  as  a 
mere  village  to  Laodicea  ;  but,  however,  pardoned  them  the 
next  year,  at  the  entreaties  of  his  eldeft  Ion,  then  a  child. 

When  the  power  of  the  Roman  empire  began  to  decline, 
Antioch  became  the  bone  of  contention  between  them  and  the 
eaftern  nations  ;  and,-  accordingly,  on  the  breaking-out  of  a 
Perfian  war,  it  was  almoft  always  fure  to  fuffer.  In  242  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Sa.por ;  and,  though  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Gordian,  it  underwent  the  fame  misfortune  in  the 
time  of  Valerian,  about  eighteen  years  after;  and  after  the 
defeat  and  captivity  of  Valerian,  being  taken  by  the  Perfian 
monarch  a  third  time,  he  not  only  plundered  it,  but  levelled 
all  the  public  buildings  with  the  ground.  The  P’erfians,  how¬ 
ever,  being  foon.  driven  out,  this  unfortunate  city  continued 
free  from  any  remarkable  calamity  till  about  the  time  of  the 
divifion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  Conftantine  in  331.  It  was 
then  afflidted  with  1b  grievous  a  famine,  that  a  bulhel  of 
wheat  was  fold  for  400  pieces  of  filver.  During  this  grievous 
diftrels,  Conftantine  fent  to  the  bilhop  30,000  bufhels  of  corn; 
betides  an  incredible  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  provifions,  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  ecclefiaftics,  widows,  orphans,  &c.  In 
the  year  347,  Conftantine  II.  caufed  a  harbour  to  be  made 
at  Seleucia,  for  the  conveniency  of  Antioch.  This  was  effefted 
at  an  immenfe  expence,  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  where  the 
port  was  made,  being  full  of  funds  and  rocks.  When  the  em¬ 
peror  Julian  let  out  on  his  expedition  againft  the  Perfians,  he 
made  a  long  ftay  at  Antioch  ;  during  which  time,  many  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  afflidted  with  a  famine,  but  which 
raged  more  violently  at  Antioch  than  in  other  places.  The 
ecclefiaftic  writers  of  thofe  times  fay,  that  this  famine  followed 
Julian  from  place  to  place;  and  as  he  continued  longer  at 
Antioch  than  any  other  city,  it  raged  more  violently  there 
than  any-where  elfe.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Julian  fixed  the 
prices  of  corn,  by  which  means  the  famine  was  greatly  in- 
creafed,  the  merchants  conveying  their  corn  privately  to  other 
places,  fo  that  the  metropolis  was  reduced  to  a  moft  deplo¬ 
rable  fituation.  In  381,  in  the  reign  of  Thcodofms  the  Great, 
Antioch  was  again  vifited  by  a  famine,  accompanied  by  a 
grievous  plague.  The  latter  foon  ceafed  :  but  the  famine 
Hill  continuing,  the  bifhop,  Libanius,  applied  to  Icarius, 
count  of  the  Eaft,  requesting  him  by  fome  means  or  other  to 
relieve  the  poor,  who  had  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  were  daily  perifliing  in  great  numbers  ;  but  to  this 
Icarius  gavemo  other  anfwer,  than  that  they  were  abhorred 
and  juftly  punished, by  the  gods.  This  inhuman  anfwer  raifed 
great  difturbances  ;  which,  however,  were  terminated  without 
bloodshed.  In  387,  Theodofius  finding  his  exchequer  quite 
drained,  and  being  obliged  to  be  at  an  extraordinary  expence 
in  celebrating  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  fon  Arcadius, 
and  the  tenth  of  his  own,  an  extraordinary  tax  was  kid  upon 
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ill  the  people  in  the  empire.  Moft  of  the  cities  fubmitted 
■willingly  to  this :  but  the  people  of  Antioch,  complaining  of 
it  as  an  unreafonable  opprellion,  crowded  to  the  houfe  of  Ela- 
vianus  their  biffiop,  as  loon  as  the  edifl  was  publiihed,  to 
implore  his  protection.  Being  unable  to  find  him,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  forum  ;  and  -would  have  torn  the  governor  in 
pieces,  had  not  the  officers  who  attended  him  kept  back  with 
great  difficulty  the  enraged  multitude,  till  he  made  his  efcape. 
Upon  this,  they  broke  fome  of  the  emperor’s  fiatues,  and 
■dragged  others  through  the  city,  uttering  the  moll  injurious 
and  abulive  expreffions  againft  him  and  his  whole  family. 
They  were,  however,  difperfed  by  a  body  of  archers,  who, 
by  wounding  only  two  of  the  rabble,  ftruck  terror  into  all  the 
reft.  The  governor  proceeded  againft  the  offenders  with  the 
ut m oft  cruelty ;  expofing  fome  to  wild  beafts  in  the  theatre, 
and  burning  others  alive.  He  did  not  fpare  even  the  child¬ 
ren,  who  had  infulted  the  emperor’s  ftatues  ;  and  caufed  fe¬ 
deral  perlons  to  be  executed,  who  had  been  only  fpefitators  of 
the  dil'order.  In  the  mean  time  a  report  was  fpread,  that  a 
body  of  troops  was  at  hand,  with  orders  to  plunder  the  city, 
and  put  all  to  the  fword,  without  diftinHion  of  fex  or  age ; 
upon  which  the  citizens  abandoned  their  dwellings  in  the  ut- 
moft  terror  and  confufion,  retiring  to  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains  with  their  wives  and  families.  As  the  report  proved 
groundlefs,  fome  of  them  returned ;  but  the  greater  part, 
dreading  the  cruelty  of  the  governor,  and  the  difpleafure  of 
the  emperor,  continued  in  their  retreats.  To  thole  who  re¬ 
turned,  St.  Chryfoftom  preached  fome  Homilies,  which  have 
reached  our  times,  and  aret" greatly  admired ;  and  which  are 
fyli  by  St.  Chryfoftom  himfelf,  as  well  as  fome  contemporary 
Writers,  to  have  had  a  confiderable  effedt  in  reforming  the  lives 
of  this  licentious  and  diffolute  people.  On  hearing  the  news 
of  this  tumult,  Theodofius  was  fo  much  enraged,  that  he 
commanded  the  city  to  be  deftroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  to  be 
put  to  the  fword  without  diftindtion  ;  but  this  order  was  re¬ 
voked  before  it  could  be  put  into  execution,  and  he  contented 
himfelf  with  a  puniftiment  fimilar  to  that  infiidted  by  Severus 
above  mentioned  He  appointed  judges  to  puniffi  the  offen¬ 
ders;  who  proceeded  w'ith  fuch  feverity,  and  condemned  fuch 
numbers,  that  the  city  was  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confterna- 
tion.  On  this  occafion,  St.  Chryfoftom  and  the  hermits,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  exerted  all  their 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  people,  and  obtained  a  re- 
fpite  for  thole  who  had  been  condemned.  They  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the 
citizens  in  general;  and  being  joined  by  Flavianus,  at  laft  ob¬ 
tained  a  general  pardon,  and  had  the  city  reftored  to  all  its 
former  privileges. 

In  the  year  4'58  Antioch  was  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  an 
earthquake,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  September ; 
lcarce  a  fingle  houfe  being  left  ftanding  in  the  1110ft  beautiful 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  like  misfortune  it  experienced  in 
525,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Juftin  ;  and  fifteen 
years  after,  being  taken  by  Cofrhoes  king  of  Perlia,  that 
infulting  and  haughty  monarch  gave  it  up  to  his  Ibldiers,  who 
put  all  they  met  to  the  fword.  The  king  himfelf  leized  on  all 
the  gold  and  filver  veflels  belonging  to  the  great  church ;  and 
caufed  all  the  valuable  ftatues,  pictures,  &c.  to  be  taken  down 
and  conveyed  to  Perfia,  while  his  foldiers  carried  off’  every 
thing  elfe.  The  city  being  thus  completely  plundered, 
Cofrhoes  ordered  his  men  to  fet  fire  to  it ;  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  fo  effedVually,  that  -none  of  the  buildings  even 
without  the  walls  efcaped.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  efcaped 
.(laughter  were  carried  into  Perfia,  and  fold  as  Daves. 

Hotwithftanding  fo  many  and  fo  great  calamities,  the  city' 
of  Antioch  foon  recovered  its  wonted  lplendor  ;  but  in  a  ftiort 
time  underwent  its  ufual  fate,  being  almoft  entirely  deftroyed 
Vol.  X- 


by  an  earthquake  in  587,  by  which  30,000  perfons  loft  their 
lives.  In  634  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  wh« 
kept  poffeffion  of  it  till  the  yrear  838,  when  it  was  furprifed  by 
one  Burtzas,  and  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Roman's  continued  mafters  of  it  for  fome  time,  till  the  civil 
dillcnfions  in  the  empire  gave  the  Turks  an  opportunity  of 
feizing  upon  it  as  well  as  the  whole  kingdom  of  Syria.  From 
them  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Crufaders  in  icqS.  In  1262  it 
was  taken  by  Ribaris  fultan  of  Egypt,-  who  put  a  final  period 
to  its  glory.  It  is  now  only  a  fmall  and  contemptible  village, 
known  by  the  name  of  Anthakia  ;  and  the  name  of  the  river 
Orontes  is  changed  for  that  of  Ajji.  The  walls  of  each 
quarter,  as  well  as  thofe  which  furrounded  the  whole,  are  ftill 
remaining;  but  as  the  houfes  are  entirely  deftroyed,  thefe 
quarters  look  like  fo  many  inclofed  fields.  Its  former  gran¬ 
deur,  however,  appears  in  the  many  magnificent  ruins  that  ftill 
remain. 

ANTIOCHUS  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  fucceeded  hi$ 
brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  223  years  before  Chrift.  He  wa* 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  near 
Raphia,  2 1  7  years  before  Chrift.  Some  time  after,  he  took 
Sardes ;  attacked  the  Medes  and  Parthians  ;  conquered  Judea, 
Phoenicia,  and  Coclofyria  ;  and  formed  the  defign  of  reducing 
Smyrna,  Lampfaeus,  and  other  cities  of  Afiatic  Greece* 
Thefe  cities  implored  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans  ;  who  lent 
ambaffadors  to  oblige  him  to  reftore  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphui 
the  countries  he  had  taken  from  him,  and  to  fuffier  the  free 
cities  of  Greece  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  iieacc.  Antiochus 
being  enraged,  at  the  folicitation  of  Hannibal  declared  war 
againft  the  Romans ;  but  was  defeated  by  Acilius  Glabria> 
and  loft  a  great  battle  againft  Scipio  Afiaticus,  nearMagnefia  j 
in  lliort,  the  Romans  granted  him  a  peace  on  very  difgraceful 
conditions.  At  laft,  finding  his  exchequer  low,  and  going  to 
recruit  it  with  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  he  was  - 
killed  by  the  rabble,  who  came  to  fave  the  facred  treafure, 
about  187  years  before  Chrift;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Seleucus 
Philopater. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  the  Illujlrious,  nfurped  the 
throne  of  Syria  from  his  nephew  Demetrius,  175  years  before 
Chrift,  and  attempted  to  take  Egypt  from  his  nephew  Ptolemy 
Philometer  ;  but  was  repul  fed.  He  depoled  Onias,  the  high- 
prieft  of  the  Jews;  and  befieged  and  took  Jerufalem,  170 
years  before  Chrift,  when  he  prophaned  the  temple  of  Cod, 
offered  facrifices  in  it  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  carried  away  the 
facred  veffels,  and  committed  the  moft  horrid  adts  of  cruelty. 
At  his  return  to  Antioch,  167  years  before  Chrift,  he  put  to 
death  the  feven  brothers,  the  Maccabees,  with  old  Eleazar. 
However,  Matthias  and  Judas  Maccabeus  defeated  his  armies  ; 
and  he  himfelf  was  routed  j>y  the  Elymcans,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  feized  with  a  dreadful  difeafe, 
and  died  in  the  greateft  inward  agonies,  164  years  before  the 
Chriftian  aera.  He  was  fucceeded  hy  his  fon — 

Antiochus  Eupator,  king  of  Syria,  164  years  before 
Chrift.  By  the  advice  of  Lylias  his  fon-in-law,  he  entered 
Judea,  with  an  army  of  80,000  foot,  and  eighty  elephants  ; 
but  was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus.  He  was  killed  by 
Demetrius  his  coufin-german,  162  years  before  the  Chriftian 
aera. 

ANTIOPE  .( Encycl. ),  in  fabulous  hiftory.  Another  An- 
tiope  was  queen  of  the  Amazons  ;  and,  with  the  afliftanee  of 
the  Scythians,  invaded  the  Athenians;  but  was  vanquifhed  by 
Thefeus. 

ANTIPAROS  (Ettcycl).  This  ifland,  according  to  Hera- 
clidcs  Ponticus  as  quoted  by  Stephanus,  was  firft  peopled  by  a 
Phoenician  colony  from  Sidon. — According  to  Mr.  Tourne- 
fort’s  account,  it  is  about  fixteen  miles  in  circumference,  pro¬ 
duces  a  little  wine  and  cotton,  with  as  much  com  as  is  ne- 
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ceflfary  for  the  maintenance  of  fixty  or  fevcnty  families,  who 
live  together  in  a  village  at  the  end  of  the  ifiand,  and  are 
moftly  Maltefe  and  French  corfairs. 

This  ifiand  is  remarkable  for  a  fubterraneous  cavern  or 
grotto,  accounted  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curiotities  in  the 
world.  It  was  dilbovered  in  the  laft  century  by  one  Magni 
an  Italian  traveller.  The  following  account  of  it  appears  in 
the  old  Britifh  magazine,  in  a  letter  figned  Charles  Saunders, 
dated  Feb.  24th,  1746-7.  He  fays,  "  Its  entrance  lies  in  the 
tide  of  a  rock,  about  two  miles  from  the  fea-fhore  ;  and  is  a 
fpacious  and  very  large  arch,  formed  of  rough  and  craggy  rocks, 
overhung  with  brambles  and  a  great  snany  climbing  plants, 
that  give  it  a  gloominefs  which  is  very  awful  and  agreeable. 
Our  burgeon,  myfelf,  and  four  paffengers,  attended  by  fix 
guides  with  lighted  torches,  entered  this  cavern  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  middle  of  Auguft  laft.  We 
had  not  gone  twenty  yards  in  this  cavity,  when  we  loft  all 
fight  of  day-light :  but  our  guides  going  before  us  with  lights, 
we  entered  into  a  low  narrow  kind  of  alley,  furrounded  every 
way  with  ftone  all  glittering  like  diamonds  by  the  light  of  our 
torches  ;  the  whole  being  covered  and  lined  throughout  with 
fmall  cryftals,  which'gave  a  thoufand  various  colours  by  their 
different  reflections.  This  alley  grows  lower  and  narrower  as 
one  goes  on,  till  at  length  one  can  fcarce  get  along  it.  At  the 
end  of  this  paffage,  we  were  each  of  us  pretented  with  a  rope 
to  tie  about  our  middles;  which  when  we  had  done,  our  guides 
led  us  to  the  brink  of  a  mold  horrible  precipice.  The  delcent 
into  this  was  quite  fteep,  and  the  place  all  dark  and  gloomy. 
We  could  fee  nothing,  in  fhort,  but  fome  of  our  guides  with 
torches  in  a  miferable  dark  place,  at  a  vaft  diftance  below  us. 
The  dreadful  depth  of  this  place,  and  the  horror  of  the  delcent 
through  a  miferable  darknefs  into  it,  made  me  look  back  to 
the  lane  of  diamonds,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  through  which  we 
had  juft  palled  ;  and  I  could  not  but  think  I  was  leaving  heaven 
to  defeend  into  the  infernal  regions.  The  hope  of  fomething 
fine  at  my  journey’s  end,  tempted  me,  however,  to  let  myfelf 
down.  After  about  two  minutes  dangling  in  this  pollure,  not 
without  much  pain  as  well  as  terror,  I  found  myfelf  fafe,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  bottom  ;  and  our  friends  all  foon  followed  the 
example.  When  we  had  congratulated  herewith  one  another 
on  our  fafe  defeent ;  I  was  inquiring  where  the  grotto,  as  they 
called  it,  was.  Our  guides,  fhaking  their  heads,  told  us,  we 
had  a  great  way  to  that  yet;  and  led  us  forward  about  thirty 
yards  under  a  roof  of  ragged  rocks,  in  a  feene  of  terrible  dark- 
nels,  and  at  a  vaft  depth  from  the  furfaceol  the  earth,  to  the 
brink  of  another  precipice  much  deeper  and  more  terrible  than 
the  former.  Two  of  the  guides  went  down  here  with  their 
torches  firft ;  and  by  their  light  we  could  fee,  that  this  paf¬ 
fage  was  not  fo  perpendicular  indeed  as  the  other,  but  lay  in 
a  very  fteep  llant,  with  a  very,  flippery  rock  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  vaft  pieces  of  rough  rugged  rocks  jutting  out  in 
many  places  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  delcent,  and  forcing 
the  guides  fometimes  to  climb  over,  fometimes  to  creep  un¬ 
der  them,  and  fometimes  go  round  them  ;  and  on  the  left,  a 
thoufand  dark  caverns,  like  fo  many  monftrous  wells,  ready, 
if  a  foot  fhould  flip,  to  fwallow  them  up  for  ever.  We  flood 
on  the  edge  to  fee  thefe  people  with  their  lights  defeend  before 
us  ;  and  were  amazed  and  terrified  to  fee  them  continue  de- 
feending  till  they  teemed  at  a  monftrous  and  moft  frightful 
depth.  When  they  were  at  the  bottom,  however,  they  hal¬ 
loed  to  us  :  and  we,  trembling  and  quaking,  began  to  cle- 
icend  after  them.  We  had  not  gone  thirty  feet  down,  when 
we  came  to  a  place  where  the  rock  was  perfectly  perpendicu¬ 
lar  ;  and  a  vaft  cavern  feemed  to  open  its  mouth  to  fwallow  us 
up  on  one  fide,  while  a  wall  of  rugged  rock  threatened  to  tear 
us  to  pieces  on  the  other.  I  was  quite  dilheartened  at  this 
terrible  profpeft,  and  declared  I  would  go  hack  :  but  ftillour 


guides  affured  us  there  was  no  danger ;  and  the  reft  of  the 
company  refolving  to  fee  the  bottom  now  they  vrere  come  fo 
far,  I  would  not  leave  them  :  fo  on  we  went  to  a  corner  where 
there  was  placed  an  old  flippery  and  rotten  ladder,  which  hung 
down  clofe  to  the  rock  ;  and  down  this,  one  after  another,  we 
at  length  ail  defeended.  When  we  had  got  to  the  bottom  of 
this  we  found  ourfelves  at  the  entrance  of  another  paffage, 
which  was  terrible  enough  indeed  ;  but  in  this  there  was  not 
wanting  lomething  of  beauty.  This  vvas  a  wide  and  gradual 
defeent ;  at  the  entrance  of  which  one  of  our  guides  ieated 
himfelf  on  his  breech,  and  began  to  Aide  down,  telling  us  we 
rnuft  do  the  fame.  We  could  difeover,  by  the  light  of  bis 
torch,  that  this  paffage  was  one  of  the  nobleft  vaults  in  the 
world.  It  is  about  nine  feet  high,  feven  wide,  and  has  for  its 
bottom  a  fine  green  glofly  marble.  The  walls  and  arch  of  the 
roof  of  this,  being  as  fmooth  and  even  in  moft  places  as  if 
wrought  by  art,  and  made  of  a  fine  gliftering  red  and  white 
granite,  fupported  here  and  there  with  columns  of  a  deep 
blood-red  finning  porphyry,  made,  with  the  rebellion  of  the 
lights,  an  appearance  not  to  be  conceived.  This  paffage 
is  at  leaft  forty  yards  long ;  and  of  fo  fteep  a  defeent, 
that  one  has  enough  to  do,  when  feated  on  one’s  breech, 
not  to  defeend  too  quickly.  Our  guides  that  remained  with 
us,  could  here  keep  on  each  fide  of  us  :  and  what  with  the 
prodigious  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  place,  our  eafy  travel¬ 
ling  through  it,  and  the  diverfion  of  our  now  and  then  run* 
ning  over  one  another  whether  we  would  or  not ;  this  was 
much  the  pleafanteft  part  of  our  journey.  When  we  had  en¬ 
tered  this  paffage,  I  imagined  we  fhould  at  the  bottom  join 
the  two  guides  we  had  firft  lent  down;  but  alas!  when  we 
were  got  there,  we  found  ourfelves  only  at  the  mouth  of  an¬ 
other  precipice,  down  which  we  defeended  by  a  fecond  ladder 
not  much  better  than  the  former.  I  could  have  admired  this 
place  alfo,  would  my  terror  have  fuffered  me ;  but  the  dread 
of  falling,  kept  all  my  thoughts  employed  during  my  defeent. 

I  could  not  but  oblerve,  however,  as  my  companions  were 
coming  down  after  me,  that  the  wall,  if  I  may  fo  call  it, 
which  the  ladder  hung  by,  was  one  tnafs  of  blood-red  marble, 
covered  with  white  lprigs  of  rock  cryftal  as  long  as  my  finger, 
and  making,  with  the  glow  of  the  purple  from  behind,  one 
continued  immenfe  theet  of  amythytts.  From  the  foot  of  this 
ladder  we  Aided  on  our  bellies  through  another  fhallow  vault 
of  polifhed  green  and  white  marble,  about  twenty  feet ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  this  joined  our  guides.  Here  we  all  got  to¬ 
gether  once  again  ;  and  drank  fome  rum,  to  give  us  courage 
before  we  proceeded  any  farther.  After  this  fhort  refrefhment, 
we  proceeded  by  a  {trait,  but  fomewhat  flanting  paffage,  of  a 
rough,  hard,  and  fomewhat  coarfe  ftone,  full  of  a  thoufand 
ftrange  figures  of  fnakes  rolled  round,  and  looking  as  if  alive; 
but  in  reality  as  cold  and  hard  as  the  reft  of  the  ftone,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  fome  of  the  ftone  itfelf  in  that  fliape.  We  walked 
pretty  eafily  along  this  delcent  for  near  200  yards:  where  we 
law  two  pillars  feemingly  made  to  fupport  the  roof  from  fall¬ 
ing  in  :  but  in  reality  it  was  no  fuch  thing ;  for  they  were 
very  brittle,  and  made  of  a  fine  glittering  yellow  marble. 
When  we  had  palled  thefe  about  twenty  yards,  we  found  our¬ 
felves  at  the  brink  of  another  very  terrible  precipice  :  but  this 
our  guides  alfured  was  the  laft  ;  and  there  being  a  very  good 
ladder  to  get  down  by,  we  readily  ventured.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  fteep  wall,  as  I  may  call  it,  we  found  ourfelves  for  fome 
way  upon  plain  even  ground ;  but,  after  about  forty  yards 
walking,  were  prefented  by  our  guides  with  ropes  again ;  which  | 
we  faftened  about  our  middles,  though  not  to  be  fwung  down 
by,  but  only  for  fear  of  accidents,  as  there  are  lakes  and  deep  - 
waters  all  the  way  from  hence  on  the  left  hand.  With  this  1 
caution,  however,  we  entered  the  laft  alley  ;  and  horrible 
work  it  was  indeed  to  get  through  it.  All  was  perfe 6dy 
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Wid  and  difmal  here.  The  (ides  and  roof  of  the  paf- 
fa ae  were  all  of  black  ftone;  and  the  rocks  in  our  way 
were  in  fome  places  fo  fteep,  that  we  were  forced  to  lie 
aloncr  on  our  backs,  and  tlide  down ;  and  to  rough,  that  they 
cut  our  clothes,  and  bruifed  us  miferably  in  palling.  Over 
our  heads,  there  were  nothing  but  ragged  black  rocks,  fome 
of  them  looking  as  if  they  were  every  moment  ready  to  fat  m 
upon  us:  and,  on  our  left  bands  the  light  ot  our  guides 
torches  fhewed  us  continually  the  furface  of  dirty  and  miterable 
looking  lakes  of  water.  If  I  had  heartily  repented  of  my  ex¬ 
pedition  often  before,  here  I  afiure  you  I  was  all  in  a  cold 
l'wcat,  and  fairly  gave  myfelf  over  for  loft;  heartily  cm fing 
all  the  travellers  that  had  written  of  this  place,  that  they  had 
deferibed  it  fo  as  to  tempt  people  to  fee  it,  and  never  told  us  ot 
the  horrors  that  lay  in  the  way.  In  the  rmdft  of  all  thefe  re- 
fle&ions,  and  in  the  moft  difmal  part  of  all  the  cavern,  on 
a  fudden  we  had  loft  four  of  our  fix  guides.  V.  hat  was  my 
terror  on  this  event !  The  place  was  a  thoutand  times  darker 
and  more  terrible  for  want  of  their  torches  ;  and  I  expected 
no  other,  but  every  moment  to  follow  them  into  fome  ot  thefe 
lakes.  Into  which  I  doubted  not  but  they  were  fallen  1  he 
remaining  two  guides  faid  all  they  could,  indeed,  to  cheer  us 
up  ;  and  told  us  we  fhould  fee  the  other  four  again  foon,  and 
that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  journey.  I  don  t  know  what 
effeft  this  might  have  upon  the  reft  of  my  companions  ;  but 
I  allure  you  I  believed  no  part  of  the  fpeechbut  the  laft,  which 
I  expefted  every  moment  to  find  fulfilled  in  fome  ponu  or  pre¬ 
cipice.  Our  palfage  was  by  this  time  become  very  narrow,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all-lburs  over  rugged  rocks  3  when 
in  an  inflant,  and  in  the  midft  of  thefe  melancholy  apprehen- 
fions,  I  heard  a  little  hitfing  nolfe,  and  law  myfelf  in  utter  and 
not  to  be  deferibed,  darknefs.  Our  guides  called  indeed  cheer¬ 
fully  to  us,  and  told  us  that  they  had  accidentally  dropped  their 
torches  into  a  puddle  of  water,  but  we  Ihould  foon  come  to 
the  reft  of  them,  and  they  would  light  them  again  ;  and  told 
us  there  was  no  danger,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
crawl  forward.  I  cannot  fay  but  I  was  amazed  at  the  com  age 
of  thefe  people;  who  were  in  a  place  where,  1  thought,  tour 
of  them  had  already  perifhed,and  from  whence  we  could  none 
of  us  ever  efcape;  and  determined  to  lie  down  and  die  where 
I  was  Words  cannot  deferibe  the  horror,  or  the  extreme 
darknefs,  of  the  place.  One  of  our  guides,  however,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  I  did  not  advance,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping  his 
hand  firmly  over  my  eyes,  dragged  me  a  few  paces  forward. 
While  I  was  in  this  ftrange  condition,  expeftmg  every  moment 
'  death  in  a  thoufand  fliapes,  and  trembling  to  think  what  the 
guide  meant  by  this  rough  proceeding,  he  lifted  me  at  once 
over  a  great  ftone,  fet  me  down  on  my  feet,  and  took  his 
hand  from  before  my  eyes.  What  words  can  ciefcribe  at  that 
inftant  my  aftonifhment  and  traiftport  !  Inftead  ot  daiknels 
and  defpair,  all  was  fplendor  and  magnificence  before  me;  our 
guides  all  appeared  about  us  ;  the  place  was  illuminated  by 
fifty  torches,  and  the  guides  all  welcomed  me  into  the  grotto 
of  Antiparos.  The  four  that  were  firft  milling,  I  now  found, 
had  only  given  us  the  flip,  to  get  the  torches  lighted  up  be¬ 
fore  we  came  ;  and  the  other  two  had  put  out  their  lights  on 
purpofe,  to  make  us  enter  out  of  utter  darknefs  into  this  pavi¬ 
lion  of  fplendor  and  glory.  I  am  now  come  to  the  proper  bu- 
linefs  of  this  letter  3  which  was,  to  defenbe  this  giotto. 
But  I  mull  confefs  to  yon  that  words  cannot  do  it.  I  he 
amazing  beauties  of  the  place,  the  eye  that  fees  them  only 
can  conceive.  The  beft  accounts  I  can  give  you,  however, 

PrTheC people  told  us,  the  depth  of  this  place  was  485  yards. 
The  grotto,  in  which  we  then  were,  is  a  cavern  of  120  yards 
wide;  and  x  13  long,  and  feems  about  fixty  yards  high  in  moft 


places.  Thefe  meafures  differ  fomethmg  from  tne  accounts 
travellers  in  general  give  us  ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  them 
as  exa£t,  for  I  took  them  with  my  own  hand.  Imagine  then 
with  yourfelf,  an  immenfe  arc.h  like  this,  almoft  all  over  lined 
with  fine  and  bright  cryftallized  white  marble,  and  illumi¬ 
nated  with  fifty-fix  torches ;  and  you  will  then  have  fome 
faint  idea  of  the  place  I  had  the  pleafure  to  fpend  three  hours 
in.  This,  however,  is  but  a  faint  defeription  of  its  beauties. 
The  roof,  which  is  a  fine  vaulted  arch,  is  hung  all  over  with 
icicles  of  white  fhining  marble,  fome  of  them  ten  feet  long, 
and  as  thick  as  one’s  middle  at  the  root :  and  among  thele 
there  harm-  1000  feftoons  of  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lame 
fubftance;  but  fo  very  glittering,  that  there  is  no  bearing  to 
look  up  at  them.  The  fides  of  the  arch  are  planted  with 
feeming  trees  of  the  fame  white  marble,  nfing  in  rows  one 
above  another,  and  often  inclofing  the  points  ot  the  icicles. 
From  thefe  trees  there  alfo  hung  feftoons,  tied  as  it  were  from 
one  to  another  in  vaft  quantities  ;  and  in  fome  places  among 
them  there  feem  rivers  of  marble  winding  through  them  in  a 
thoufand  meanders.  All  thefe  things  are  only  made,  in  a  ong 
courfe  of  years,  from  the  dropping  of  water,  but  really  look 
like  trees  and  brooks  turned  to  marble.  Ibe  floor  we  tiod 
upon  was  rough  and  uneven,  with  cryftals  ot  all  colours  grow¬ 
ing  irregularly  out  of  it,  red,  blue,  green,  and  fome  of  a  pale 
yellow.  Thefe  were  all  fhaped  like  pieces  of  falt-petre;  but 
fo  hard,  that  they  cut  our  tiroes :  among  thele,  here  and 
there,  are  placed  icicles  of  the  fame  lliining  white  mar  ole  with 
thofe  above,  and  feeming  to  have  fallen  down  from  the  root 
and  fixed  there;  only  the  thick  end  of  thefe  is  to  the  floor.  To 
all  thefe  our  guides  had  tied  torches,  two  or  three  to  a  pillar, 
and  kept  continually  beating  them  to  make  them  burn  bright. 
You  may  guefs  what  a  glare  of  fplendor  and  beauty  mult  be  the 
effeft  of  this  illumination,  among  fuch  rocks  and  columns  of 
marble  All  round  the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of  the  arch  are 
a  thoufand  white  mattes  of  marble,  in  the  fhape  of  oak-trees. 
Mr.  Tournefort  compares  them  to  cauliflowers,  but  I  fhould 
as  foon  compare  them  to  toad-llools.  In  fhort,  they  are  large 
enough  to  inclofe,  in  many  places,  a  piece  of  ground  big 
enough  for  a  bed-chamber.  One  of  thefe  chambers  has  a  fan 
white  curtain,  whiter  than  fatin,  of  the  fame  marble, 
ftretched  all  over  the  front  of  it.  In  this  we  all  cut  our  names, 
and  the  date  of  the  year,  as  a  great  many  people  have  done 
before  us.  In  a  courfe  of  years  afterwards,  the  ftone  bhtlers 
out  like  this  white  marble  over  the  letters.  Mr.  Tournefort 
thinks  the  rock  grows  like  oaks  or  apple-trees  for  this  realon  3 
but  I  remember  I  faw  fome  of  the  fineft  cockle  and  mufcle 
fhells  in  the  rock  thereabout  that  ever  I  faw  in  my  life.  I 
wonder  whether  he  thinks  they  grow  there  too.  Befides,  if 
this  rock  grows  fo  faff,  the  cavern  ought  to^be  all  grown  up 
this  time;  and  yet,  according  to  his  mealures  and  mine, 
it  feems  on  the  other  hand  to  be  grown  larger  fince.  Indeed, 
all  that  I  can  gather  from  his  account  of  this  glorious  place  is, 
that  he  had  drank  a  bottle  or  two  too  much  before  he  went 

down  into  it.”  c 

ANTI  PATER,  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  and  one  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great’s  generals,  was  a  mar.  of  great  abilities,  and  a 
lover  of  the  fciences  ;  but  was  accufed  of  poiforring  Alexander. 
He  fubdued  the  revolted  Thracians,  relieved  Megalopolis,  and 
overthrew  the  Spartans  there.  He  died  321  years  betore  the 

Chriftian  aera.  n-n-j 

Anti  Eater,  an  Idumean  of  illuftnous  birth,  and  pofleflcd 

of  great  riches  and  abilities,  taking  advantage  of  the  confufion 
into  which  the  two  brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Ariltobulus  plunged 
Tudea  by  their  conteft  for  the  office  ®f  high-prieft,  took  fuch 
meafures  as  to  gain  Hyrcanus  that  office,  and  umlcr  his 
o-overnment  to  obtain  tie  abfolute  direftion  ot  all  athurs  ; 
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while  his  great  abilities  and  application  to  bufinefs  made  him 
fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  honoured  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  in  veiled  with  the  royal -authority  in  form  :  but  he  was  at 
laft  poiloned  by  a  Jew,  named  Malachus,  -forty-three  years 
before  the  Chriftian  aera.  He  left  among  his  other  children, 
the  famous  Herod  king  of  the  Jews. 

Antii’ater  (Caelius),  a  Roman  hiflorian,  who  wrote  a 
hiftory  of  the  Punic  war,  much  valued  by  Cicero,  The 
emperor  Adrian  preferred  him  to  Salluff. 

Antipater  of  Sydon,  a  Stoic  philol'opher,  and  likewife  a 
poet,  commended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca  :  he  fiourifhed  about 
the  i /ill  Olympiad,  We  have  feveral  of  his  epigrams  in  the 
Antbologia . 

ANTIPATHY  ( Ettcycl. ),  in  phyfiology,  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  a  natural  horror  and  deteftation,  an  infuperable  hatred, 
an  involuntary  averfion,  which  a  fenfitive  being  feels  for  fome 
other  objeft,  whatever  it  is,  though  the  perfon  who  feels  this 
abhorrence  is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  fcaufe,  and  can  by  no 
means  account  for  it.  Such  is  the  invincible  averfion  of 
particular  perfons  againft  cats,  mice,  fpiders,  &c.  ;  a  prepof- 
fellion  which  is  fometimes  fo  violent,  as  to  make  them  faint 
at  the  fight  of  thel'e  animals.  Of  the  moil  common  and 
natural  antipathies  the  ancient  naturalifts,  the  fchoolmen,  and 
the  vulgar,  form  fo  many  legends  ;  and  relate  them  as  certain 
faHs. 

To  explore  the  matter  without  prejudice,  we  fhall  find  it 
nccetfary  to  abftraft  from  the  fubjedls  of  this  diiquifition, 
i.  All  fiuch  antipathies  as  are  not  afeertained;  as  that  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  felt  by  hens  at  the  found  of  an  harp  whole 
firings  are  made  of  a  fox’s  bowels,  between  the  lalamander  and 
tortoife,  and  between  the  weafel  and  the  toad.  Nothing  is 
lefs  confirmed,  or  rather  nothing  is  more  falfe,  than  thefe 
fadts,  with  which  vulgar  credulity  and  aftonifhment  are  amufed 
2nd  adtuated  :  and  though  fome  of  thefe  antipathies  fliould  be 
afeertained,  this  would  be  no  proof  that  the  animals  which 
feel  them  are  not  acquainted  with  their  caules,  according  to 
their  mode  and  proportion  of  knowledge;  in  which  cafe,  it 
will  be  no  longer  the  antipathy  which  we  have  defined. 

i.  We  muft  abftradl  thofe  antipathies  which  can  be  extin- 
g'uifhed  or  refumed  at  pleafure  ;  thofe  fidlitious  averfions, 
which  certain  perfons  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel,  with  affedted 
y.irs,  that  they  may  appear  more  precife  and  finical,  or  Angu¬ 
larly  and  pfodigioufly  elegant ;  that  they  may  feem  to  have 
qualities  fo  exquifitely  fine,  as  require  to  be  treated  with 
peculiar  delicacy.  One  who  beftows  any  attention  on  the 
fubjedt,  would  be  affonifihed  to  find  how  many  of  thefe 
chimerical  averfions' there  are,  which  are  pretended,  and  palTed 
upon  the  world  by  thofe  who  atfedl  them  as  natural  and  un¬ 
conquerable. 

3.  When  we  abftraft  thofe  averfions  the  caufes  of  which 
are  known  and  evident ;  we  fhall  be  furprifed,  after  our 
deduction  of  thefe  pretended  antipathies  from  the  general  fum, 
hovvfimall,  how  inconfiderable,  is  the  quantity  of  thofe  which 
are  conformable  to  our  definition.  Will  any  one  pretend  to 
call  by  the  name  of  antipathy,  thofe  real,  innate,  and  incon- 
teftable  averfions  which  prevail  between  flieep  and  wolves  ? 
Their  caufe  is  obvious  :  the  wolf  devours  the  flieep,  and 
fubfifts  upon  his  vidbims ;  and  every  animal  naturally  flies 
with  terror  from  pain  or  defirudtion  :  flieep  ought  therefore 
to  regard  wolves  with  horror,  which  for  their  nutrition  tear 
and  mangle  the  unrefifting  prey.  From  principles  fimilar  to 
this,  ariles  that  averfion  which  ,  numbers  of  people  feel  againft 
lerpents  ;  againft  fmq.ll  animals,  luch  as  reptiles  in  general, 
and  the  ;-greateft  number  of  infedts.  During  the  credulous 
jg,nd  fufceptible  period  of  infancy,  pains  have  been  taken  to 
jmprefs  on  pur  minds  the  frightful  idea  that  they  are  venom¬ 


ous  ;  that  their  bite 'is  mortal ;  that  their  firing  is  dangerotls,- 
produdtive  of  tormenting  inflammations  or  tumours,  and 
fometimes. fatal  :  they  have,  been  reprefented  to  us  as  ugly  and 
fordid  ;  as  being,  for  that  reafon,  pernicious  to  thofe  whs 
touch  them  ;  as  -poifoning  thofe  who  have -  the  misfortune  to 
fwallow  them.  Thefe  horrible  prepofleflions  are  induftrioufly 
inculcated  from  our  infancy  ;  they  are  fometimes  attended 
and  fupported  by  difmal  tales,  which  are  greedily  imbibed, 
and  indelibly  engraven  on  our  memories.  It  has  been  taught 
us  both -by  precept  and  example,  when  others  at  their  ap¬ 
proach  have  affirmed  in  our  view  the  appearance  of  deteftation 
and  even  of  terror,  that  we  fliould  fly  from  them,  that  we 
fliould  not  touch  them.  Is  it  then  wonderful  (if  our  falfe 
impreflions  as  to  this  fubjefit  have  been  correfted  neither  by 
future  refle6tions  nor  experiments)  that  we  fhould  entertain, 
during  our  whole  lives,  an  averfion  from  thefe  objects,  even 
when  we  have  forgot  the  admonitions,  the  cenverfations,  and 
examples,  which  have  taught  us  to  believe  and  -apprehend 
them  as  noxious  beings  ?  and  in  proportion  to  the  fallibility 
of  our  frame,  in  proportion  as  our  naves  are  irritable,  our 
emotions  at  the  fight  of  what  we  fear  will  be  more  violent, 
efpecially  if  they  anticipate  our  expe£tation,  and  feize  us  un¬ 
prepared,  though  our  ideas  of  what  we  have  to  fear  from, 
them  are  the  molt  confufed  and  indiftinft  imaginable.  To 
explain  thefe  fadts,  is  it  necelfiary  to  fly  to  the  exploded 
fubterfugc  of  occult  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  to  latent 
relations  productive  of  antipathies,  of  which  no  perfon  could 
ever  form  an  idea  '? 

It  is  often  fufficient  to  influence  a  perfon  who  had  formerly 
no  averfion  for  an  objedt,  if  he  lives  with  fome  other  allociate 
who  gives  himfelf  up  to  fuch  capricious  panics  ;  the  habit  is 
infenfibly  contracted  to  be  agitated  with  difagreeable  emotions 
at  the  pretence  of  an  objeCt  which  had  been  formerly  beheld 
with  indifference  and  cold  blood.  I  was  acquainted  (fays  the 
author  of  the  article  Antipathy  in  the  French  Encyclopedic) 
with  a  perfon  of  a  very  found  underftanding,  whom  thunder 
and  lightning  by  no  means  terrified  ;  nay,  to  whom  the 
fpeCtacle  appeared  magnificent  and  the  found. majeftic ;  yet  to' 
a  mind  thus  feemingly  fortified  againft  the  infectious  terror* 
no  more  was  neceflary  than  fpending  the  fummer  with  a 
friend  in  whom  the  appearance  of  lightning  excited  the 
ftrongeft  .emotions,  and  whom  the  remote!!  clap  of  thunder 
affeCted  with  extravagant  paroxyfms,  to  become  timid  in  excefs 
at  the  approach  of  thunder,  nor  could  he  ever  afterwards 
furmonnt  the  fear  which  it  infpired. — The  frightful  ftories  of 
dogs  and  cats,  which  have  killed  their  mafters,  or  which  have 
given  them  mortal  wounds,  are  more  than  fufficient  to  infpire 
a  timorous  perfon  with  averfion  againft  thefe  animals ;  and  if 
the  olfaCtory  nerves  of  fuch  a  perfon  be  delicate,  he  will  im¬ 
mediately  dlfcover  the  fmell  of  them  in  a  chamber  :  dillurbed 
by  the  apprehenfion  which  thefe  effluvia  excite  in  his  mind, 
he  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  moft  violent  uneafinefs,  which  is 
tranquillized  when  he  is  allured  that  the  animal  is  no  longer 
in  the. room.  If  by  chance,  in  the  iearch  which  is  made  to 
calm  the  uneafinefs  of  this  timorous  perfon,  one  of  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  fliould  at  laft  be  difeovered,  every  one  prefently  exclaims, 
A  miracle  !  and  admits  the  reality  of  antipathies  into  his  creed  ; 
whilft  all  this  is  nothing  but  the  effect  of  a  childifh  fear,  found¬ 
ed  on  certain  confufed  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  hazard 
which  one  may  run  with  thefe  animals.  The  antipathy  which 
fome  people  entestain  againft  eels,  though  they  are  eaten  by 
others  with  pleafure,  ariles  from  nothing  but  the  fear  of  fer- 
pents,  to  which  thefe  fifties  are  in  fome  degree  fimilar.  There 
are  likewife  other  antipathies  which  do  not  originate  in  the 
imagination,  but  arife  from  fome  natural  incongruity ;  fuch 
as  we  often  remark  in  children,  for  particular  liinds  of  victuals. 
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■»/it h  which  their  tafte  is  not  offended,  but  which  their  flo- 
machs  cannot  digeft,  and  which  are  therefore  di (gorged  as 
foon  as  fw  all  owed. 

To  what  then  are  thofe  antipathies,  of  which  wc  have  heard 
fo  much,  reducible  ?  Either  to  legendary  tales ;  or  to  aver¬ 
sions  againft  objefls  which  we  believe  dangerous;  or  to  a 
childith  terror  of  imaginary  perils  ;  or  to  a  ditrelith,  of  which 
the  caufe  is  difguifed ;  or  to  a  ridiculous  aff'eflation  of  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  .or  to  an  infirmity  of  the  ftornach  ;  in  a  word,  to  a  real 
or  pretended  reluctance  for  things  which  are  either  invefted, 
or  fuppoled  to  be  invefted,  with  qualities  hurtful  to  us.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  preventing,  or  regulating,  the 
antipathies  of  children;  in  familiarizing  them  with  objefls  of 
every  kind;  in  difeovering  to  them,  without  emotion,  fuch 
as  are  dangerous  ;  in  teaching  them  the  means  of  defence  and 
fecurity,  or  the  methods  of  efcaping  their  noxious  influence ; 
and,  when  the  rational  pavers  are  matured  by  age,  in  re  fit ‘fl¬ 
ing  on  the  nature  of  thofeobjefls  which  we  fear,  in  afeertaining 
what  has  been  told  concerning  their  qualities,  or  in  vigoroufly 
operating  upon  our  own  difpofitions  to  overcome  thofe  vain  re¬ 
pugnances  which  we  may  feel.  See  Sympathy,  which  is  the 
oppofite  of  Antipathy. 

Antipathy,  in  ethics,  hatred,  ayerfion,  repugnance. 
Hatred  is  entertained  againft  perfons  ;  overtoil,  and  antipathy, 
indifcriminately  againft  perfons  or  things  ;  and  repugnance, 
againft  aftions  alone.  Hatred  is  more  voluntary  than  axer- 
'  /ton,  antipathy,  or  repugnance.  Thefe  laft  have  greater  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  animal  comftitution.  The  caufes  of  antipathy 
are  lefs  known  than  thofe  of  axerfion.  llepugnunce  is  lei's  per¬ 
manent  than  either  the  one  or  the  other. — We  hate  a  vicious 
charafter,  we  feel  averfton  to  its  exertions :  we  are  affefted 
with  antipathy  for  certain  perfons  at  firft  fight ;  there  are 
fame  affairs  which  we  tranfafl  with  repugnance. — Hatred  ca¬ 
lumniates  ;  aterjion  keeps  us  at  a  diftance  from  certain 
perfons;  antipathy  makes  us  deteft  them;  repugnance  hin¬ 
ders  us  from  imitating  them. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC,  in  chemifiry,  a  term  heretofore  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  fuch  a  ftate  of  any  body  or  fubftanceas  flood  op- 
pufed  toor  contraindicated  theexiftence  of  phlogifton  in  it.  See 
Phlogiston,  lhis  term  is  rejected  by  the  new  chemifts,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  exploded  with  the  doflrine  which  gave  it  birth. 
It  is  often  ufed  in  medicine  Merely  to  denote  fuch  a  courfe  of 
remedies  as  tend  to  counteract  inflammation  and  heat  in  the 
fyftem,  or  even  in  a  part  of  the  body.  Thus  we  read  of  an/iph 
giftic  ointments  which  were  ufed  in  trials  by  fire,  &c.  See  Du 
Cange, glofs.  tom.  iii.  col.  397.  Henry's,  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

ANTJRRHIUM,  a  promontory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  bay,  where  it  is  fcarce  a  mile  broad,  and  where  it  fe- 
parates  the  zEtolians  from  the  Peloponnelus ;  fo  called  from 
its  oppofite  fnuation  to  lthium  in  Peloponnelus  (Pliny)  :  both 
are  no  .v  called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto. 

ANTISTHENES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  and  founder  of 
the  Cynics.  He  was  born  at  Athens,  and  palled  the  former 
part  of  his  life  as  a  foldier.  Having  afterwards  been  an  atten¬ 
dant  at  the  lefluree  of  Socrates,  he  was  principally  charmed 
with  thofe  exhortations  of  ttist  great  philofopher,  which  per- 
fuaded  to  frugality,  to  temperance,  and  to  moderation  :  thefe 
Antitthenes  was  rcfolved  to  praftife  by  carrying  every  precept 
to  its  utmoft  extent.  Permitting  therefore  his  beard  to  grow, 
he  went  about  the  ftrects  in  a  thread-bare  coat,  fcarcely  to  be 
diftinguilhed  from  a  common  beggar.  He  prided  himlelf  up¬ 
on  the  mod  rigid  virtue,  and  thought  himlelf  obliged  to  at¬ 
tack  the  vicious  wherever  he  found  them.  This  gave  him 
fome  reputation  in  the  city  ;  but  it  may  be  fuppoled,  that,  in 
.a  place  fo  very  luxurious  as  Athens,  he  had  more  enemies 
Vol.X. 


than  difciples.  His  philofophy  confided  rather  in  aflion  thai 
/peculation  :  it  was  therefore  his  coriftant  maxim,  That  to  be 
virtuous  was  to  be  happy,  and  that  all  virtue  confifted  in  ac¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  wife  man  lliould  live  for  himfelf,  contented  'in 
all  fituations,  and  happy  alone  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
virtue.  He  acknowledged  nothing  to  be  good  but  what  was 
honourable ;  and  afferted,  that  virtue  might  be  acquired  by 
praftice.  Laertius  tells  us  there  were  10  tomes  of  his  works  ; 
and  he  has  given  us  many  of  his  apophthegms. 

ANIIUM  (Livy),  Anfia,  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflaeus ;  a 
city  of  the  Volfci  (Livy)  ;  fituated  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  yet 
without  a  harbour,  becaufe  they  had  a  neighbouring  hamlet, 
called  Ceno,  with  a  harbour  (Strabo).  The  Romans  gained 
their  firft  reputation  in  naval  affairs  againft  the  Antiates;  part, 
of  whofe  (hips  they  conveyed  into  the  arfenal  of  Rome,  and 
part  they  burnt,  and  with  their  beaks,  or  roftra,  adorned  the 
pulpit  erefted  in  the  Forum,  thence  called  Roftra  (Livy; 
Floras).  Several  colonies  were  fucceffively  lent  thither  (Livy, 
Tacitus).  The  epithet  is  Antianus,  Antienfis,  Antiatinus,  and 
Antias-atis ;  the  people  Antiates.  Here  flood  a  famous 
temple  of  Fortune  (Horace).  Addifon  fays,  there  were  tw# 
Fortunce  worthipped  at  Antium.— The  birra-place  of  Caligula 
and  Nero  (Sueton)  :  but,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Ambiatinus 
\  icus  was  the  birth-place  of  Caligula.  It  is  now  extinft,  bufc 
the  name  ftill  remains  in  the  Capo  d'Anzu. 

ANTONIA  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  Rouergue,  in  the 
diocele  of  Rhodez,  whofe  fortifications  are  demolilhed.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Aveirou.  E.  long.  o.  55.  N.  lat. 
44.  10. 

ANTONIANO  (Silvio),  a  man  of  great  learning,  who 
railed  himfelf  from  a  lew  condition  by  his  merit,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1340.  When  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  he. 
could  make  verfes  upon  any  fubjeft  propefed  to  him  ;  and 
thefe  fo  excellent,  though  pronounced  extempore,  that  even  a 
man  of  genius  could  not  compofe  the  like  without  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  pains.  The  dukede  Ferrara  coming  to  Rome,  t» 
congratulate  Marcellus  II.  upon  his  being  railed  to  the  pon¬ 
tificate,  was  fo  charmed  with  the  genius  of  Antoniano,  that 
he  carried  him  to  Ferrara,  where  he  provided  able  mafters  to 
inftruft  him  in  all  the  fciences.  From  thence  he  was  Cent  foj; 
by  Pius  IV.  who  made  him  profeffor  of  the  belles-lettres  in 
the  college  at  Rome.  Antoniano  filled  this  place  with  fo  much 
reputation,  that,  on  the  day  when  he  began  to  explain  the 
oration  pro  Marco  Marcello,  he  had  a  vaft  crowd  of  auditors, 
and  among  thefe  no  lefs  than  twenty-five  cardinals.  He  was 
afterwards  chofen  reftor  of  the  college ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Pius  IV.  being  foized  with  a  fpirit  of  devotion,  he  joined  him¬ 
felf  to  Philip  Neri,  and  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the 
(acred  college,  offered  him  by  Pius  V.  which  he  executed  for 
twenty-five  years  with  the  reputation  of  an  honeft  and  able 
man.  He  refilled  a  bifhopric  which  Gregory  XIV.  would 
have  given  him  ;  but  he  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the 
briefs,  offered  him  by  Clement  VIII.  who  made  him  his 
chamberlain,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal.  Antoniano  killed 
himfelf  by  too  great  fatigue :  for  he  (pent  whole  nights  in 
writing  letters  ;  which  brought  on  a'  ficknefs,  whereof  fie  died, 
in  the  lixty-third  year  of  his  age.  lie  wrote  with  fuch  eale 
and  fluency,  that  he  never  alraoft  made  asy  blot  or  erafure-; 
and  it  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  preferved  himfelf  from  fexuai 
indulgences  during  his  whole  life. 

ANIONIDES,  Vander  Goes  (John),  an  eminent  Dutch 
poet,  born  at  Goes,  in  Zealand,  the  3d  of  April,  1647.  His 
parents  were  Anabaptifts,  people  of  good  character,  but  of 
low  circumftances.  They  went  to  live  at  Amlterdam  when 
Antonides  was  about  four  years  old;  and,  in  the  ninth  year 
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of  his  age,  he  began  his  ftudies,  under  the  dire&ion  of  Ha¬ 
rd  rian  Junius  and  James  Cocceius.  Antonides  took  great  plea- 
fure  in  reading  the  Latin  poets,  and  carefully  compared  them 
with  Grotius,  Heinfius,  See.  By  this  means  he  acquired  a 
tafle  for  poetry,  and  enriched  his  mind  wit-h  noble  ideas.  He 
firfi.  attempted  to  tranflate  fome  pieces  of  Ovid,  Horace,  and 
other  ancients  ;  and,  having  formed  his  tafte  on  thefe  excel¬ 
lent  models,  he  at  length  undertook  one  of  the  moll  difficult 
talks  in  poetry,  to  write  a  tragedy  :  this  was  entitled  Trazil, 
or  The  Invafim  of  China.  Antonides,  'however,  was  fo  mo- 
deft,  as  not  to  permit  it  to  be  pubjifhed.  Vondel,  who  was 
thert  engaged  in  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  taken  alfo  from 
fome  event  that  happened  in  China,  read  Antonides’s  tragedy; 
and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  declared,  if  the  author 
would  not  print  it,  he  would  take  fome  palfages  out  of  it,  and 
make  ufe  of  them  in  his  own  tragedy.  He  accordingly  did  fo; 
and  it  was  reckoned  much  to  the  honour  of  Antonides,  to  have 
written  what  might  be  adopted  by  fo  great  a  poet,  as  Vondel 
was  acknowledged  to  be  by  all  good  judges.  Upon  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  in 
the  year  1697,  Antonides  wrote  a  piece,  entitled  BeUona  aan 
band,  i.  e.  “  Bellona  chained  a  very  elegant  poem,  con- 
lifting  of  feveral  hundred  verfes.  He  next  wrote  an  ingenious 
jheroic  poem,  which  he  entitled  The  river  T  (the  river  on  which 
Amfterdam  is  built). 

Antonides’s  parents  had  bred  him  up  an  apothecary  ;  but 
his  remarkable  genius  for  poetry  foon  gained  him  the  efteem 
and  friendlhip  of  feveral  perfons  of  diftin&ion  :  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  Mr.  Buifero,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  at  Am¬ 
fterdam,  and  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  who  fent  him  at  his  ex¬ 
pence  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  Leyden,  where  he  remained  till 
he  took  his  degree  of  doftor  of  phylic,  and  then  his  patron 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  admiralty.  In  1678,  Antonides  mar¬ 
ried  Sufanna  Bermans,  a  minifter’s  daughter,  who  had  alfo  a 
talent  for  poetry.  His  marriage  was  celebrated  by  feveral 
eminent  poets,  particularly  by  the  famous  Peter  Francius,  pro- 
fefl'or  of  eloquence,  who  compofed  fome  Latin  verfes  on  the 
occalion.  After  marriage,  he  did  not  much  indulge  his  poetic 
genius  :  and  within  a  few  years  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  18th  September,  1684,  being  then  but 
thirty-feven  years  and  a  few  months  old.  He  is  efteemed  the 
moft  eminent  Dutch  poet,  after  Vondel.  His  works  have  been 
printed  feveral  times,  having  been  collected  by  his  father  An¬ 
thony  Tanfz.  The  laft  edition  was  printed  by  Nicholas  Ten 
Hoorn,  at  Amfterdam,  in  the  year  1 714,  in  quarto,  under  the 
dire&ion  of  David  Van  Hoogftraaten,  one  of  the  matters  of  the 
Katin  fchool  of  that  city,  who  added  to  it  alfo  the  life  of  the 
poet. 

ANTONINUS'S  Wall  ( Encycl. ).  The  firft  barrier  ere&ed 
by  the  Romans  was  the  chain  of  forts  made  by  Agricola  from 
the  frith  of  Forth  to  that  of  Clyde,  in  the  year  81,  to  protect 
his  conquefts  from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The  fe- 
cond  Was  the  vallum,  or  dyke,  flung  up  by  Adrian  in  the  year 
121.  It  terminated  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  kingdom,  at 
Axelodunum,  or  Brugh,  on  the  Solway  lands ;  and  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  reached  no  further  than  Pons  AS  Hi,  or  New- 
cuftle,  on  the  eaftern.  But  from  an  infeription  lately  difco- 
vered,  it  appears- to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Se- 
verus.  This  rampart  of  Adrian’s  was  fituated  much  further 
fouth  than  Agricola’s  chain  ;  the  country  to  the  north  having 
been  either,  according  to  fome  authors,  recovered  by  the  na¬ 
tive  Britons  after  the  departure  of  Agricola  ;  or,  according  to 
others,  voluntarily  flighted  by  Adrian.  However,  this  work 
of  Adrian’s  did  not  long  continue  to  be  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  Roman  territories  to  the  north  in  Britain.  For  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius,  the  adopted  fon  and  immediate  furceifor  oft  Ad  rian, 
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having,  by  his  lieutenant  Lollius  Urbicus,  recovered  the  coun¬ 
try  once  conquered  by  Agricola,  commanded  another  ram¬ 
part  to  be  ereCted  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  in 
the  trail  where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  chain  of  forts. 
The  great  number  of  inferiptions  which  have  been  found  in 
or  near  the  ruins  of  this  wall,  or  rampart,  to  the  honour  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  its  having  been 
built  by  his  direction  and  command.  If  the  fragment  of 
a  Roman  pillar  with  an  infeription,  now  in  the  college  library 
of  Edinburgh,  belonged  to  this  work,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  have  done,  it  fixes  the  date  of  its  execution  to  the  third  cpn- 
lulthip  of  Antoninus,  which  was  A.  D.  140,  only  twenty  years 
after  that  of  Adrian,  of  which  this  feems  to  have  been  an  imi¬ 
tation.  This  wall  or  rampart,  as  fome  imagine,  reached 
from  Caer-ridden  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  to  Old  Kirkpatrick 
on  the  Clyde ;  or,  as  others  think,  from  Kinniel  on  the  eaft, 
to  Dunglafs  on  the  weft.  Thefe  different  fuppofitions  hardly 
make  a  mile  of  difference  in  the  length  of  this  work,  which, 
from  feveral  aCtual  menfurations,  appears  to  have  been  thirty- 
feven  Englifti  or  forty  Roman  miles.  Capitolinus,  in  his  life 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  direCtly  affirms,  that  the  wall  which  that 
emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of  turf.  This  in  the  main  is  uti- 
queftionably  true  ;  though  it  is  evident  (from  the  veftiges  of 
it  ftill  remaining,  which  not  very  many  years  ago  were  dug 
up  and  examined  for  near  a  mile  together)  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  v/as  of  ftone.  Mr.  Camden  alfo  tells  us,  from  the  papers 
of  one  Mr.  Anthony  Pont,  that  the  principal  rampart  was 
faced  with  fquare  ftone,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  into 
the  ditch.  The  chief  parts  of  this  work  were  as  follows :  1.  A. 
broad  and  deep  ditch,  whofe  dimenfions  cannot  now  be  dilco- 
vered  with  certainty  and  exaCtnefs,  though  Mr.  Pont  fays  it 
was  twelve  feet  wide.  2.  The  principal  wall  or  rampart  was 
about  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  but  its  original 
height  cannot  now  be  determined.  This  wall  was  fituated  on 
the  fouth  brink  of  the  ditch.  3.  A  military  way  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  principal  wall,  well  paved,  and  raifed  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  This  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Adrian, 
was  defended  by  garrifons  placed  in  forts  and  ftations  along 
the  line  of  it.  The  number  of  thefe  forts  or  ftations,  whofe 
veftiges  were  vifible  in  Mr.  Pont’s  time,  were  eighteen,  fituat¬ 
ed  at  about  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  each  other.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  forts,  there  were  turrets  or  watch- 
towers.  But  the  number  of  thefe,  and  their  diftance  from 
each  other,  cannot  now  be  difeovered. 

It  is  not  a  little  lurprifing,  that  though  it  is  now  more  than 
1600  years  fince  this  work  was  finiffied,  and  more  than  1300 
fince  it  was  flighted,  we  can  yet  difeover,  from  authentic  mo¬ 
numents,  which  are  ftill  remaining,  by  what  particular  bodies 
of  Roman  troops  almoft  every  part  of  it  was  executed.  This 
diicoverv  is  made  from  inferiptions  upon  ftones,  which  were 
originally  built  into  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  have  been  found 
in  or  near  its  ruins,  and  are  carefully  preferved.  The  number 
of  ftones  with  inferiptions  of  this  kind  now  extant,  is  eleven  : 
of  which  fix  may  be  feen  at  one  view  in  the  college  of  Glaf- 
gow,  one  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  one  in  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  one  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Clerk,  one  at 
Cochnoch-houfe,  and  one  at  Calder-houfe.  From  thefe  in¬ 
feriptions  it  appears  in  general,  that  this  great  work  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  lecond  legion,  the  vexillations  of  the  fixth  legion 
and  of  the  twentieth  legion,  and  one  cohort  of  auxiliaries.  If 
thefe  corps  were  all  complete,  they  would  make  in  all  a  body 
of  7800  men.  Some  of  thefe  inferiptions  have  fullered  greatly 
by  the  injuries  of  time  and  other  accidents  ;  fothat  we  cannot 
difeover  from  them  with  abfolute  certainty,  how  many  paces 
of  this  work  were  executed  by  each  of  thefe  bodies  of  troops. 
The  fum  of  the  certain  and  probable  information  contained  in 
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thefe  infcriptions,  as  it  is  collected  by  the  learned  and  illuftrious 


Mr.  Horftey,  ftands  thus : 

Paces. 

The  fecond  legion  built  -  -  11,603 

The  vexillation  of  the  fixth  legion  -  -  7,4.11 

The  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion  -  7,801 


All  certain  ...  26,815 

The  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion,  the  monument 

certain,  and  the  number  probable  -  3,41 1 


The  fame  vexillation,  on  a  plain  monument,  no  num- 

ber  vifible,  fuppofed  -  -  3,500 

The  fixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no  number,  fup¬ 
pofed  -  -  '  -  3,000 

Cohort  prima  Cugernorum  -  -  3,000 


Total  39,726 


or  39  miles  726  p^ces,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  wall. 
It  would  have  been  both  ufcful  and  agreeable  to  have  known 
how  long  time  thefe  troops  were  employed  in  the  execution 
of  this  great  work.  But  of  this  we  have  nd  information. 
Neither  do  we  know  what  particular  bodies  of  troops  were  in 
garrifon  in  the  feveral  forts  and  ftations  along  the  line  of  this 
wall,  becaufe  thefe  garrifons  were  withdrawn  before  the 
Notitia  Imperii  was  written. 

ANTONIO  (Nicholas),  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James, 
and  canon  of  Seville,  did  great  honour  to  the  Spanifh  nation 
by  his  Bibliotheque  of  their  writers.  He  was  born  at  Seville, 
in  1617,  being  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  whom  King  Philip  IV. 
made  prefident  of  the  admiralty  eftablilhed  in  that  city  in 
1626.  After  having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy 
and  -divinity  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  ftudy  law  at 
Salamanca,  where  he  clofely  attended  the  leftu res  of  Francifco 
Bamos  del  Manzano,  afterwards  counfellor  to  the  king,  and 
preceptor  to  Charles  II.  Upon  his  return  to  Seville,  after 
he  had  finifhed  his  law-ftudies  at  Salamanca,  he  (hut  himfelf 
up  in  the  royal  monaftery  of  Benediftines,  where  he  employed 
himfelf  feveral  years  in  writing  his  Bibliotheca  Hijpanica, 
having  the  ufe  of  the  books  of  Bennet  do  la  Sana,  abbot  of 
that  monaftery,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Sala¬ 
manca.  In  the  year  1659  he  was  fent  to  Home  by  King  Philip 
IV.  in  the  chara&er  of  agent-general  from  this  prince  :  he 
had  alfo  particular  commitfions  from  the  inquifition  of  Spain, 
the  viceroys  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  governor  of  Milan, 
to  negociate  their  affairs  at  Rome.  The  Cardinal  of  Arragon 
procured  him,  from  Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  canonry  in  the 
church  of  Seville,  the  income  whereof  he  employed  in  charity 
and  purchafing  of  books  :  he  had  above  30,000  volumes  in  his 
library.  By  this  help,  joined  to  continual  labour  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  application,  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to  finifh  his  Biblio¬ 
theca  Hifpanica,  in  four  volumes  in  folio,  two  of  which  he 
publifhed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1672.  The  work  confifts  of 
two  parts  ;  the  one  containing  the  Spanifh  writers  who 
fiourifhed  before  the  1  5U1  century,  and  the  other  thofc  fince 
the  end  of  that  centuiy.  After  the  publication  of  thefe  two 
volumes,  he  was  recalled  to  Madrid  by  King  Charles  II.  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  counlellor  to  the  crufade;  which 
he  difeharged  with  great  integrity  till  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1684.  He  left  nothing  at  his  death  but  his  vaft 
ibrary,  which  he  had  brought  from  Rome  to  Madrid  ;  and  his 
nvo  brothers,  and  nephews,  being  unable  to  pyblith  the 
remaining  volumes  of  his  Bibliotheca,  fent  them  te  Cardinal 
1’  Aguifne,  who  paid  the  charge  of  the  impreffion,  and  com- 
nitted  the  care  thereof  to  Monfieur  Marti,  his  librarian,  who 
tdded  notes  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal- 
ANTONIUS  (Marcus)  the  triumvir,  grandfon  to  the 


orator  of  that  name  (vide  Encyclop.),  was  very  handfome  in 
his  youth  ;  for  which  reafoh  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  Curio 
a  fenator,  who,  by  carrying  him  about  in  all  his  debaucheries, 
made  him  contraft  fuch  heavy  debts,  that  his  own  father 
forbad  him  his  houfe.  Curio,  however,  was  fo  generous  as  to 
bail  him  for  250  talents.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
Curio  took  Caefar’s  party,  and  prevailed  with  Antonins  to  do 
the  fame  ;  for  which  he  was  made  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
in  that  office  did  Caefar  great  ferv ice.  Caefar,  having  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Rome,  gave  Antonins  the  government  of 
Italy  :  at  the  battle  ot  Pharfalia,  Caefar  confided  fo  much  in 
him,  that  he  gave  him  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  his 
army,  whilff  he  himfelf  led  the  right.  After  Crefar  was 
made  dictator,  he  made  Antonius  general  of  the  horfe,  though 
he  had  never  been  praetor  ;  in  which  command  he  exerted  his 
power  with  the  utmoft  violence  He  was  made  conful, 
when  Caefar  enjoyed  that  honour  for  the  fifth  time,  the  laft 
year  of  that  ufurper’s  life.  On  Caefar’s  death,  he  harangued 
the  populace  with  great  art,  and  railed  their  fury  againft  his 
murderers ;  flattering  himfelf  that  he  ffiould  eafily  get  into 
the  place  which  Caefar  had  filled  :  but  his  haughty  behaviour 
made  him  lofe  all  the  advantages  his  affefted  concern  for 
Caefar  had  gained  him.  His  ill  treatment  of  Oftavius,  and 
quarrel  with  him,  produced  another  civil  war ;  which  ended 
in  an  accommodation  between  him,  Odtavius,  and  Lepidus, 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  They  agreed  to  fftare  the 
fupreme  power  among  them  ;  and  many  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
Romans  were  facrificed  by  profeription  to  cement  this  bloody 
league,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  SecondTriumvirate , 
But  the  triumvirs  were  too  ambitious,  and  hated  one  another 
too  much,  to  be  long  united.  Antonius  went  into  Afia  to 
raife  money  for  his  foldiers  ;  during  his  abfence,  Fulvia  his 
wife  quarrelled  with  Octavius.  When  Antonius  was  in  Afia, 
indulging  himfelf  in  all  manner  of  luxury,  the  famous  Cleo¬ 
patra  infpired  him  with  the  moft  violent  paflion.  Hearing  of 
the  quarrel  between  Fulvia  and  Ofbavius,  and  finding  Oftavius 
was  become  publicly  his  enemy,  Antonius  entered  into  a  con¬ 
federacy  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  was  ftill  mafter  of  Sicily. 
He  then  went  into  Italy  in  order  to  fight  Oftavius  ;  but 
Fulvia,  who  had  been  the  author  and  promoter  of  this  war, 
dying,  Oftavius  and  Antonius  came  to  an  agreement.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  this  new  peace  was,  that  they  ffiould 
together  attack  Pompey,  though  the  former  had  lately  made 
an  alliance  with  him.  Antonius  then  married  Oftavia,  fifter 
to  Oftavius,  as  a  pledge  of  their  renewed  friendfhip ;  but 
returned  foon  after  to  his  beloved  Cleopatra,  and  again  lived 
with  her  in  Alexandria.  •  Oftavius  took  hold  of  this  pretence 
to  inveigh  againft  him,  and  begin  the  war  again.  At  laft 
they  engaged  in  a  fea-fight  at.  Affium,  in  which  Oftavius 
gained  a  complete  victory  ;  which  was  followed  by  the  deaths 
both  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra.  The  infatuated  Antonius 
fell  upon  his  own  fword  ;  and  Cleopatra  flung  herfe'f  to  death 
with  an  alp,  as  was  fuppofed,  to  avoid  gracing  th&viftor’s 
triumph  at  Rome. 

ANXUR,  a  city  of  the  Volfci  (Pliny,  Livy),  in  I,a t turn  ; 
called  Tanacina,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  :  now  Terracina  ; 
fituated  on  an  eminence  (Livy,  Horace,  Sil,  Italicus).  Aaxuras, 
a  citizen  of  Atixur  (Livy).  And  the  epithet,  Anxurus,  a  name 
of  Jupiter,  worlhipped  without  a  beard  at  Anxur  (Virgil). 
Though  others  read  Axv.rus,  or  Axjnus,  without  a  razor. 
E.  Long.  14.  5.  Lat.  41,  18. 

ANZERMA,  a  town  and  province  of  Poypayan,  in  South 
America,  where  there  are  mines  of  gold,  '1  he  town  is  feated 
on  the  river  Coca.  Long.  75.  25.  W.  Lat.  4  58.  N. 

AORNUS  ( Eucycl .).  This  rock  was  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  whofe  time  there  was  a  report  that  Hercules 
had  attempted  it  in  vain  :  however,  according  to  Arrian,  this 
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lepoft  was  without  foundation.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  it 
was  rafed  after  the  place  was  taken,  in  order  to  magnify 
Alexander's  exploit.  While  the  Macedonian  monarch  was 
preparing  all  things  neceffary  for  the  fiege,  an  old  man  with 
his  two  Ions,  who  had  long  lived  in  a  cave  near  the  fummit, 
name  and  offered  to  fhew  him  a  private  way  of  afeending. 
This  being  readily  accepted,  Ptolemy,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  light-armed  troops,  was  difpalched  with  them,  with 
orders,  in  cafe  they  fucceeded,  to  entrench  themfelves  firongly 
upon  the  rock,  in  the  wood  to  which  the  old  man  was  to 
direct  them,  before  they  ventured  to  attack  the  Indians, 
Ptolemy  exactly  executed  his  orders  ;  and  gave  notice  by  a 
lighted  torch  fet  upon  a  pole,  that  he  had  got  fafely  up.  Upon 
this,  Alexander  g'ave  immediate  orders  for  a  body  of  troops  • 
to  attempt  the  patYage  by  which  the  rock  was  commonly 
attended ;  but  they  were  repulled  with  great  {laughter.  He 
then  font  an  Indian  with  letters  to  Ptolemy,  defiring  him,  the 
next  time  an  attack  was  made  by  the  common  way,  to  fall 
upon  the  enemy  behind.  But  in  the  mean  time,  thofe  who 
defended  the  rock  attacked  Ptolemy  with  great  vigour  5  but 
Were  at  laft  repulfed,  though  with  much  difficulty  :  but  the 
next  day,  when  Alexander  renewed  the  attack,  though  Ptolemy 
attacked  the  Indians  in  the  rear,  the  Macedonians  were  re¬ 
pulfed  on  both  Tides.  At  laft  the  king,  perceiving  that  the 
jRrength  of  the  Indians  lay  in  the  ftraitnefs  and  declivity  of  the 
way  by  which  they  were  attacked,  caufed  a  great  quantity  of 
trees  to  be  felled,  and  with  them  tilled  the  cavities  between 
the  plain  on  which  the  Indians  were  encamped,  and  the 
higheft  of  his  own  advanced  pofts.  The  Indians  at  tirft 
.derided  his  undertaking  ;  but  at  length  perceiving  the  ardour 
with  which  the  work  was  carried  on,  and  having  felt  the 
effects  of  the  miffile  weapons  of  the  Macedonians,  they  fent 
deputies  to  propofe  terms  of  capitulation.  Alexander,  fuf- 
pecting  that  their  defign  was  only  to  amufe  him  till  they 
made  their  efcape,  withdrew  his  guards  from  the  avenues. 
As  foon  as  he  knew  the  Indians  were  defcended,  he,  with  700 
of  Ptolemy’s  light-armed  foot,  took  poffellion  of  the  delerted 
rock,  and  then  made  a  fignal  for  his  forces  to  fall  upon  the 
ilying  Indians.  They  fitting  up  a  loud  thout,  fo  terrified  the 
fugitives,  that  numbers  of  them  fell  from  the  rocks  and 
precipices,  and  were  dallied  to  pieces,  while  the  greateft  part 
of  the  remainder  were  cut  off  in  the  roads. 

,  APALACH I  AN  Mountains  ( Encycl .).  A  great  part  of 
thefe  mountains  are  covered  with  rocks,  tome  of  which  are  of 
a  itupendous  height  and  bulk  5  the  foil  between  them  is 
generally  black  and  landy,  but  in  tome  places  differently 
coloured,  computed  of  pieces  of  broken  rock  and  fpar,  of  a 
glittering  appearance,  which  teem  to  be  indications  of  minerals 
...and  ores  if  proper  fearch  was  made  for  them.  Chefnuts  and 
fmall  oaks  are  the  trees  that  principally  grow  on  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  with  fome  chinkapin  and  other  fmall  tlirubs.  The  grafs 
is  thin,  mixed  with  vetch  and  fmall  peafe  ■,  and  in  fome  places 
•there  is  very  little  vegetable  appearance. 

The  rocks  of  the  Apalachian  mountains  feem  to  engrots 
'®ne  half  of  the  furface.  They  are  moftly  of  a  light  grey 
colour  :  fome  are  of  a  coarfe- grained  marble  like  alabafter  5 
others,  of  a  metallic  luffre  :  fome  pieces  are  in  the  form  of 
ilate,  and  brittle ;  others  in  lumps,  and  hard  :  and  fome 
appear  with  fpangles,  or  coven  d  over  with  innumerable  fmall 
fhining  fpecks,  like  filver.  Thefe  frequently  appear  at  the 
roots  of  trees  when  blown  down.  The  different  fpars  are 
found  molt  on  the  higheft:  and  fteepeft  parts  of  the  hills, 
where  thereris  little  grafs  and  few  trees  ;  but  the  greateft  part 
of  the  foil  between  the  rocks  is  generally  a  dark  Tandy-coloured 
.kind  of  mould,  and  fhallow;  yet  fertile,  and  produdtive  of 
good  corn,  which  encourages  the  Tallipoofes,  a  clan  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  to  fettle  among  them  in  latimde  540  ;  and 


they  are  the  only  Indian  nation  that  has  a  conftant  refidenc®' 
upon  thefe  mountains. 

APAMEA,  or  Apamia,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  formerly  called 
Myrlca ,  from  Myrlus,  general  of  the  Colophonians  :  deft  royal 
by  Philip,  father  of  Perfeus  ;  and  given  to  his  ally  Prufias, 
who  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  Apamea,  from  the  name  of  his 
queen  Apama  (Strabo).  Stepbanus  fays,  that  Nicomedes 
Epiphanes,  ton  of  Prufias,  called  it  after  his  mother  ;  and  that 
it  had  its  ancient  name  from  Myrlea,  an  Amazon.  The 
Romans  led  a  colony  thither  (Strabo)  :  called  Col  one  a  Apaml - 
na  (Pliny,  Appian).  The  gentilitious  name  is  Apamacu.';, 
and  Apamenus  (Trajan  in  a  letter  to  Pliny).  — Another  Apa¬ 
mea,  called  Cihotos,  of  Phrygia,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
Meander  (Agathodaemon) ;  but  by  a  coin  of  Tiberius,  on  the 
Meander.  The  name  is  from  Apame,  mother  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  the  founder,  and  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  (Strabo), 
The  rife,  or  at  leaft  the  increafe,  of  Apamea,  was  owing  to 
the  ruins  of  Celenae.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Apamienfcs 
(Tacitus). — A  third,  on  the  confines  of  Parthia  and  Media, 
furnamed  Raphane  (Strabo,  Pliny). — A  fourth  Apamea,  a 
town  ofMefene,  an  itland  in  the  Tigris  (Pliny,  Ammian) ; 
where  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  called  the  Royal  river,  falls 
into  the  Tigris  (Ptolemy).  A  fifth  in  Mefopotamia,  on  the 
other  fide  the  Euphrates,  oppofite  to  Zeugma  on  this  tide, 
both  founded  by  Seleucus,  and  joined  by  a  bridge,  from  which 
the  latter  takes  its  name  (Pliny,  Ifidor,  Characenus). — A  fixth 
Apamea ,  now  Afamia,  alto  in  Syria,  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Orontes  and  Marfyas  ;  a  ftrong  city,  and  fituated  in  a 
peninlula,  formed  by  the  Orontes  and  a  lake  :  it  was  a  place 
of  fuch  plenty,  that  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  it,  there  main¬ 
tained  500  elephants  (Strabo). — Apamea  was  alfo  the  ancient 
name  of  Vella,  in  the  Decapolis. 

APEE,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South  Sea,  near 
Mallicoli.  Long.  168.  3 2,  E.  Lat.  55.  6.  N. 

APERTURE  {Encycl.).  When  water  iffues  from  a  fmall 
aperture  in  the  bottom  or  fide  of  a  veffel,  which  is  kept  con- 
ftantly  full,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  fqree  accelerating 
the  loweft  plate  of  water,  of  indefinitely  little  altitude,  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  orifice,  is  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  water 
only  j  and,  therefore,  that  after  the  motion  of  the  plate. has 
once  commenced,  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  column  will 
be  diminiflied,  and  of  confequence  the  force  accelerating  the 
plate,  during  its  defeent  through  its  own  altitude,  will  not  be 
conftant. 

But,  in  faft,  it  is  not  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  water, 
which  accelerates  the  loweft  plate ;  for  every  plate  of  water 
immediately  incumbent  over  the  hole,  abftra£ting  from  all  la¬ 
teral  preffure,  begins  to  be  accelerated  equally  at  the  tame  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  therefore  the  incumbent  column,  exclufive  of  any 
lateral  preffure,  could  produce  no  increafe  of  velocity,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  increafed  height.  The  force  which  really  acce¬ 
lerates  the  iffuing  plate,  is  the  preffure  of  the  ambient  water, 
which  lurrounds  the  cylinder  immediately  over  the  aperture  ; 
and  this’lateral  preffure  being  communicated  to  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  plate,  muff  be  as  much  increafed  by  the  velocity 
of  the  fuperior  defending  plate,  as  it  is  diminithed  by  that  of 
the  inferior  iffuing  plate,  foas  to  remain  conltantly  of  the  tame 
magnitude. 

On  this  principle  it  can  be  eafily  demonftrated,  that  the  ve¬ 
locity  with  which  water  1'pouts  trom  an  aperture  in  the  bottom 
or  fide  of  a  veffel, ^is  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would 
acquire  in  faffing  through  the  height  of  the  fiuid  above  the  orb 
fice. 

This demonfiration,  however,as  Mr.  Atwood obferves,  is  true 
only  011  the  hypothefis  that  the  water  fuffers  no  refiftance,  but 
iffues  in  a  cylindrical  or  prifmatic  form  correfponding  to  the 
bole.  J3ut,  in  fact,  the  velocity  of  t^e  water  according  to 
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theory  wilt  be  diminifhed  by  the  fritftion  of  the  particles  againft 
the  edges  of  the  orifice,  from  their  mutual  attraction.,  by 
which  the  ifluing  particles  are  retarded  by  thofe  which  are  dill 
in  the  veflel,  and  have  not  acquired  the  velocity  of  thofe  which 
precede  them,  but  principally  from  the  obliquity  of  their  motions. 

For,  as  Chev.  Du  Buat  obferves,  when  water  ifl'ues  from  an 
orifice,  the  particles  will  How  from  all  tides,  towards  the  ori¬ 
fice,  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  in  all  directions.  If  the 
orifice  be  horizontal,  that  filament  of  particles  which  anfwers 
to  the  centie  of  the  hole  will  defeend  in  a  vertical  line,  and 
will  lufrer  no  other  refiltance  than  that  of  the  friCtion  caufed 
by  the  excels  of  its  velocity  above  that  of  the  collateral  fila¬ 
ments,  or  by  the  retardation  which  arifes  from  the  attraction 
fubfifting  between  them.  The  other  filaments,  after  they 
have  deiceuded  vertically  for  fume  time,  are  compelled  to  turn 
from  their  vertical  couri'e,  and  to  approach  the  orifice  in  dif¬ 
ferent  curves  ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  it,  their  directions  be¬ 
come  more  or  lefs  horizontal,  according  as  they  pafs  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  the  edge  of  the  orifice.  The  motion  thereof 
is  decompofed  according  to  two  directions,  the  one  horizontal, 
which  is  deftroyed  by  the  equal  and  contrary  refiltance  of  the 
.  filaments  which  are  diametrically  oppofite ;  the  other  vertical, 
in  proportion  to  whiqh  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged  is  to 
be  eftimated.  Hence  we  fee,  that  the  vertical  velocity  of  the 
filaments  decreafes  from  the  centre  of  the  orifice  to  its  circum¬ 
ference;  and  that  the  total  difeharge  is  lefs  than  if  all  the  fila¬ 
ments  had  iffued  vertically  in  the  fame  manner  with  that 
which  anfwers  to  the  centre  of  the  aperture.  It  alfo  follows, 
that  the  filaments  which  are  nearer  to  the  centre,  moving 
taller  than  thofe  which  are  nearer  to  the  edges,  the  vein  of 
the  Huid,  after  it  has  llfued  from  the  orifice,  will  form  a  cone 
whole  bafe  is  the  orifice ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  its  diameter  will 
diminiili,  at  leaft,  to  a  certain  diftance,  becaul'e  the  exterior  fi¬ 
laments  are  gradually  drawn  on,  in  confequence  of  their  mu¬ 
tual  attraction,  by  the  interior  filaments  whofe  velocity  is 
greater  ;  whence  there  follows  a  diminution  in  the  diameter 
0!  the  vein. 

This  manner  of  accounting  for  the  contraction  of  the  vein 
feems  more  reafonable  than  that  which  is  given  by  Newton  ; 
as  there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  caule  for  the  acceleration 
of  the  water,  after  it  has  been  dilcharged  from  the  orifice. 

The  diminution  of  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water,  caufed 
folely  by  the  obliquity  of  the  motions  of  the  ilfuing  particles, 
exclufive  of  any  other  impediment,  may  be  thus  determined  : 

Let  m  n  (fig.  1.  PI.  1 1.)  be  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  in 
the  veflel  ABDC  filled  with  water:  in  whatever  direction  the 
water  iftucs,  its  velocity  in  that  direction  will,  in  all  cafes,  be 
the  fame,  becaufe  the  preflure  of  fluids  is  the  fame  in  all  direc¬ 
tions;  thus,  whether  a  fluid  fpouts  perpendicularly  upwards  or 
downwards,  horizontally  or  obliquely,  the  fpace  through  which 
.it  is  projected,  in  a  given  time,  is  the  fame.  Now  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  direction,  finee  the  horizontal  and  vertical  preflures 
are  equal,  the  ifluing  particles  will  aflume  the  intermediate  di¬ 
rection,  which  will  therefore  form  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
plane  of  the  orifice  :  its  vertical  velocity  therefore  will  be  Ids 
than  its  direCt  or  total  velocity  in  the  proportion  of  the  diago¬ 
nal  of  a  lquare  to  its  fide,  or  as  7  to  5  nearly;  but  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  central  filament  ifl'ue  with  the  full  velocity  due 
to  the  entire  height  of  the  water ;  therefore  the  velocity  of  the 
central  particles  will  be  to  the  mean  velocity  as  7  to  the  mean 
between  7  and  5,  or  as  7  to  6.  This  is  the  diminution,  as 
has  been  laid,  which  takes  place  in  confequence  folely  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  motions  with  which  (he  particles  iliue  from 
the  orifice  :  if  the  other  caufes  of  retardation  be  taken  into  the 
account,  wc  may  conclude,  that  the  velocity  lhould  be  dimi- 
n;  (lied  perhaps  in  the  ratio  of  8  or  even  9  to  6 ;  which  accords 
tery  well  with  experiments.  Thus  Polenus  makes  the  ratio 
Vol,  X. 


of  the  diameters  of  the  contracted  vein  and  aperture,  which  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  mean  and  greateft  velocity,  to  be  as 
54  to  64 ;  Bernouilli  5  to  7  ;  Chev.  Du  Buat  6  to  9.  When 
the  orifice  is  infinitely  little,  the  cylinder  of  ifluing  water  be¬ 
comes  a  tingle  filament,  Which  is  therefore  difeharged  without 
any  obliquity,  and  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  velocity,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  arifes  from  fri&ion  and  the  tenacity  of  the  parti¬ 
cles.  If  the  aperture  be  increafed  fo  as  to  become  equal  to 
the  bafe  of  the  veflel,  the  column  of  water  will  then  defeend 
like  a  falling  body,  and  therefore  the  velocity  will  be  the  fame 
as  before;  but  it  will  not  acquire  this  velocity  until  the  up- 
permott  plate  of  water  has  been  difeharged.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  motion,  the  fir  ft  or  loweft  plate  will  flow  out  with 
a  velocity  indefinitely  little ;  the  next  plate  with  a  greater 
velocity;  and  fo  on,  until  the  upper  plate  fha.ll  have  de~ 
feended  to  the  orifice,  which  vvill  then  ifl'ue  with  the  greateft 
velocity.  But  if  the  veflel  be  fuppofed  to  be  kept  conftantly- 
full,  the  velocity  of  the  effluent  water  will  increafe  fo  as  at 
length  to  become  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  ac¬ 
quire  in  falling  from  an  infinite  height. 

Since  the  middle  filament  of  particles  is  difeharged  with  the 
full  velocity  due  to  the  entire  altitude  of  the  fluid  above  the 
orifice,  experiments  made  on  the  ditlance  or  height  to  which 
fluids  fpout,  will  be  found  to  agree  very  well  with  theory,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  all  the  filaments  fhould  be  dif¬ 
eharged  with  the  fame  velocity :  the  quantity  of  the  fluid 
therefore  difeharged  in  a  given  time,  may  be  lefs  than  that 
which  would  be  difeharged,  if  all  the  filaments  were  difeharg¬ 
ed  with  the  velocity  due  to  the’  entire  altitude ;  becaufe  this 
quantity  depends  on  the  mean  velocity  of  all  the  filaments. 
Hence,  therefore,,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  thefe  experiments, 
compared  with  thofe  which  relate  to  the  height  or  diftance  to 
which  the  fluid  fpouts,  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the 
orifice  is  lets  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  entire  altitude  :  and 
that  it  is  accelerated  immediately  after  it  gets  out  of  it;  be¬ 
caufe  the  diftance  to  which  the  fluid  fpouts  depends  on  the 
central  filament  only,  but- the  quantity  difeharged  on  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  whole. 

“  To  bring  this  queflion  to  the  tell  of  experiment  (fays  the 
Rev.  Df.  Matthew  Young,  from  whofe  paper  in  theTranfac- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy  we  quote),  if  all  the  parti¬ 
cles  were  equally  accelerated  at  their  difeharge  from  their  ori¬ 
fice,  and  immediately  after  they  leave  it,  they  ought  all  to  be 
projected  horizontally  to  the  very  fame  diftance  upon  an  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  ;  but  on  experiment  I  found,  that  when  the  fluid 
fpouted  through  an  orifice  of  ,08  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  was 
kept  conftantly  at  the  fame  height,  the  greateft  and  leaft  dis¬ 
tances  at  which  it  ftruck  the  horizontal  plane  were  nearly  1 5 
and  12  inches ;  but  thefe  diftances  are  proportional  to  the  ve¬ 
locities  with  which  they  are  difeharged.  Itx follows,,  therefore, 
that  all  the  particles  are  not  projected  with  the  fame  velocity. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  particles  which  are  difeharged 
with  the  greateft  and  leaft  velocities  are  few  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  which  are  difeharged  with  intermediate  velocities,  for 
while  the  entire  fhower  extended  from  15  to  12  inches  on  the 
horizontal  plane,  the  denfer  part  was  found  to  occupy  only 
the  fpace  between  144  and  1 2]  inches;  fo  that  the  limits  of 
the  velocities  of  the  parts  of  the  denfer  ftiower  were  as  7  and 
6,26;  but  the  limits  of  the  whole  were  15  and  12,  or  as  7 
and  5,6;  and  the  limits  by  theory  are  as  7  and  5..  But  we 
may  perceive,  that  when  the  fluid  (pouts  horizontally,  the  par¬ 
ticles  which  ifl'ue  from  the  upper  part  of  the  aperture,  and 
which  therefore  ought  to  move  with  the  leaft  velocity,  mult 
encounter  thole  below  them '  moving  with  a  greater  velocity, 
which  will  increafe  the  diftance  to  which  they  are  projected  on 
an  horizontal  plane.  Likewife,  the  particles  which  ifl'ue  from 
the  loweft  part  ot  the  on  lice...  and  which  ought  to  move  with 
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-a  lefs  velocity,  than  that  with  which  thofe  in  the  axis  move, 
in  the  ratio  of  5  to  7,  will  have  their  velocity  increafed  by 
their  being  at  a  greater  depth.  The  limit  therefore  of  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  ditt a  1  ices  to  which  the  particles  are  projected  on  an 
horizontal  plane,  rnuft  be  lefs  than  that  which  reful ts  from  the 
theory  of  water  iiluing  through  an  horizontal  aperture.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  depth  of  the  lower  particles,  when 
the  orifice  is  vertical,  cannot  account  for  the  entire  difference 
of  difiance  to  which  the  particles  are  projected  ;  for  the  depth 
of  the  orifice  being  8,55  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ori¬ 
fice  ,08  of  an  inch,  the  velocities  on  account  of  the  difference 

of  depth  would  be  only  as  ^8,55  to  x/8 ,63,  or  as  14,6  to  15 
nearly.  Perhaps  it  might  be  laid,  that  this  difference  of  dif¬ 
iance  was  caufed,  not  by  the  different  velocities,  but  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  diredtions  in  which  the  particles  are  dilcharged  ;  lb  that 
thole  which  are  projefted  in  the  axis  of  the  vein,  will  ftrike 
the  horizontal  plane  at  a  greater  difiance  than  thofe  which 
ere  projected  from  the  edges  of  the  orifice  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  but  in  a  ditferent  direction.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
eaufe ;  for  when  the  aperture  is  horizontal,  the  particles  which 
iffue  from  the  oppofite  tides  m,  n,  of  the  orifice  (fig.  2.),  meet¬ 
ing  each  other,  deftr-oy  their  convergence,  and  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  vein,  and  therefore  the 
vein  will  continue  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter :  whereas,  it 
the  particles  croffed  each  other,  with  the  fame  velocity,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  direftions,  they  would  deferibe  interfering  parabolas 
n  s,  m  t,  and  the  diameter  of  the  vein  would  continually  in- 
creafe.  In  Aider  to  determine  whether  this  were  the  cafe,  I 
caufed  the  fluid  *to  iffue  through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel,  and  at  the  difiance  of  12  inches  I  found  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  vein  a  little  increafed,  when  the  velocity  of  the  ef¬ 
flux  was  confiderable  ;  but  not  fenfibly  augmented,  when  the 
velocity  was  much  dimirufhed.  Since  the  dilatation  of  the 
vein  in  this  cafe  depends  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  water 
iflues  from  the  aperture,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  it  is  caufed  by 
the  refi fiance  of  the  air,  which  producing  a  retardation  of  the 
-preceding  particles,  thofe  which  follow  impinge  againft  them, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  vein  is  increafed  ;  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  when  the  jet  is  made  perpendicularly  upwards,  a  broad 
head  is  formed  in  confequence  of  the  retardation  of  the  up- 
permoft  particles.  Now,  fince  it  appears  that  the  dilatation 
of  the  vein  which  arifes  either  from  the  different  directions  of 
the  particles,  or  the  refiftance  which  they  undergo  from  the 
air,  or  both  together,  cannot  account  for  the  difference  of  dis¬ 
tance  to  which  the  particles  are  projected  on  an  horizontal 
plane,  we  muff  conclude  that  this  difference  is  caufed  by  the 
different  velocities  with  which  they  efcape  from  the  orifice. 

“  When  a  tube  my  r  s  (fig.  3.)  is  inferted  into  the  veffel 
ABCD,  it  is  found,  that  the  velocity  is  increafed  nearly  in  the 
fub-duplicale  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  pipe,  when  the  tubes 
are  fhort  5  and  that  it  approaches  nearer  to  that  fub-duplicate 
ratio,  according  as  the  length  of  the  pipe  is  increafed.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  this  inrreafe  of  velocity  has  appeared  a  matter  of 
Tome  difficulty,  fince  the  water  cannot  iffue  at  r  s  with  a 
greater  velocity  than  it  enters  at  m  11;  and  it  does  not  appear 
how  the  velocity  at  m  n  can  be  increafed  by  inferting  a  tube 
beneath  it.  In  order  to  explain  the  eaufe  of  this  effeft,  we 
are  to  confider,  that  the  whole  force,  with  which  the  plate  m  n 
is  prefi'ed  down  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  equal  to 
e  m  11  f,  together  with  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  the 
Tame  bafe,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  the 
whole  force  with  which  it  is  p  re  fifed  up  is  the  weight  of  an 
equal  column  of  air,  diminiffied  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  equal  to  111  n  f  s ;  therefore  the  aftual  force  with  which 
the  plate  m  n  is  preffed  down  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  equal  to  efr  s;  the  velocity  therefore  with  which  the 
plate  m  n  will  iffue  through  the  orifice  m  n  will  be  the  fame  4s 


through  the  orifice  r  s  m  the  veticl  A  b  c  JJ ;  that  is,  e 
the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in  tailing 
through  the  altitude  er;  and  all  the  plates  of  water  in  the 
tube  mn  r  s  Will  defcend  with  the  fame  velocity ;  for  they 
cannot  defcend  faffer,  becaufe  otherwife  there  would  be  a  va¬ 
cuum  left  in  the  tube,  which  is  prevented  by  the  upward  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere.  And  the  velocity  of  the  effluent  wa¬ 
ter  vviti  be  the  fame,  whatever  be  the  preffure  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  providedthe  weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe 
-with  r  s,  and  whofe  height  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmofphere, 
be  either  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  weight  -of  the  pillar  of 
•water  mn  r  s.  This  might  be  proved  experimentally  by  a 
veffel  of  water  with  a  pipe  inferted  in  the  bottom,  placed  un¬ 
der  an  exhauffed  receiver.  But  as  the  operation  of  •exhauftion 
is  obi  tract  eel  more  by  the  evaporation  of  water  than  of  mer¬ 
cury,  it  will  be  better  to  ule  mercury  in  thefe  experiments. 
Now,  if  D  be  the  defeat  of  the  gauge  from  the  ftandard  alti¬ 
tude,  it  will  meafure  the  preffure  of  the  air  on  the  furface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  veffel :  Let  A  be  the  altitude  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  veffel  above  the  upper  orifice  of  the.  pipe,  and  P 
the  length  of  the  pipe ;  then  the  whole  force  preiling  down¬ 
wards  the  plate  of  mercury  which  is  immediately  in  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  pipe,  will  be  zz  D  -j-  A;  and  the  whole  force 
preffing  the  fame  plate  upwards  will  be  D  —  P  ;  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  thefe  forces  will  be  the  abfolute  force  preff¬ 
ing  the  fame  plate  of  mercury  downwards ;  while  D  is  greater 
than  P,  this  abfolute  force  will  confequently  be  equal  to 
A-j-  P ;  when  D  zz  P,  D — P  vaniffies,  and  the  force  pi  elfing 
the  plate  downwards  i?r:D  +  A“P+A,  hence,  there¬ 
fore,  no  variation  in  the  time  of  the  efflux  will  be  perceived, 
while  the  altitude  of  the  mercury  in  the  gage  is  equal  to  or 
lefs  than  the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  pipe  and  the 
ftandard  altitude.  When  D  is  lefs  than  P,  the  force  upwards" 
is  alfo  nothing  ;  and  therefore,  as  before,  the  whole  force  preff¬ 
ing  the  plate  downwards  is  —  D  -j-  A  ;  and  A  bemg  gjven, 
it  decreases  according  as  D  deereafes  ;  and  when  D  vaniffies, 
that  is,  when  the  receiver  is  abfolutely  exhauffed,  the  force  be¬ 
comes  equal  to  A,  and  the  time  of  the  efflux  will  be  the  fame 
as  if  the  pipe  had  not  been  inferted  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 
To  try  the  truth  of  thefe  things  by  experiment,  I  inferted  a 
tube  7,8  inches  long  in  a -cylindrical  veil'd,  andclofing  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  pipe,  I  filled  the  veffel  with  mercury  to  the  height 
of  6  inches ;  then  placing  the  apparatus  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  when  the  barometer  was  at  30  inches,  and  the 
gauge  at  28,5,  the  time  of  the  efflux  was  26  leconds  :  when 
the  experiment  was  repeated  precifely  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  in  the  open  air,  the  time  of  the  efflux  was  only  ipfeconds. 
Now,  as  the  gauge  ftood  at  28,5,  the  deleft  D  was  30—  28,5 
zz  1,5,  and  the  preffure  on  the  plate  of  mercury  was  =  6  + 

1 A  —  74. ;  in  the  open  air  the  preffure  was  zz  6  -f  7,8  zr  13, 8; 
therefore  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  efflux  in  both  cafes,  - 
which  is  the  fame  with  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  times,  was 

v//t  to  1/13,8,  or  as  2,73  to  3,7  ;  but  2,73  is  to  3,7  as  19 
to  26  very  nearly.  No  difference  was  obferved  in  the  times 
of  the  efflux,  when  in  the  open  air  and  exhauffed  receiver,  un- 
lel's  the  gauge  ftood  higher  than  22k  inches  ;  that  is,  unlels  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  gauge  was  greater  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  length  of  the  pipe  and  the  ftandard  altitude. 

In  another  experiment,  when  the  gauge  ftood  at  27,9,  the 
height  of  the  barometer  was  29,9  ;  the  defeft  therefore  was 
zz  2,  and  the  preffure  zz  S.  But  \/S  =  2,828,  and  13,8 
—  3,7  but  2,828  :  3,7  :  :  19  :  24,  and  by  experiment  the 
time  of  the  efflux  appeared  to  be  23  feconds.  When  the  ef-  q 
flux  is  made  in  vacuo,  it  is  obvious  to  obferve,  that  the  pipe  is 
not  filled  during  the  efflux,  as  it  is  while  the  ditcharge  is  made 
in  the  open  air. 

“  Since  the  column  of  water  in  the  pipe  m  n  r  s  adds  ta 
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(the  preffure  which  the  plate  m  n  fuflains,  by  diminithing  the 
upward  preffure  of  the  air  through  the  pipe,  it  appears  that  it 
produces  this  increale  of  preffure  in  the  plate  w  n  alone,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  lateral  preffure  in  the  water  which  is  on  a 
level  with  m  n  ;  for  it  is  manifeft,  that  if  an  aperture  were 
made  in  m  B  or  n  C,  the  velocity  of  the  water  illiiing  through 
it  would  not  be  affected  by  the  inlertion  of  the  pipe;  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  plate  in  *,  which  is  immediately  in  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  pipe,  is  the  only  one,  oa  the  lame  level,  whofe  ten¬ 
dency  downwards  is  increafed  by  the  infection  of  the  pipe. 
Hence,  the  particles  of  water  at  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  hav¬ 
ing  their  perpendicular  preffure  increafed  by  the  weight  of 
the  column  m  n  r  $,  without  any  increale  of  their  lateral  prei- 
lure,  they  will  iffne  through  the  orifice  m  n  more  perpendicu¬ 
larly;  the  Tides  alfo  of  the  tube  will  obftrudt  the  converging 
motion  of  the  particles,  and  confequently,  on  both  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged  through  a  pipe  thus 
inferted  will  exceed  that  difeharged  through  a  fimple  orifice,  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  lub-dupUcate  ot  the  height  ot  the  wa¬ 
ter.  And  according  as  the  length  of  the  pipe  increafes,  the 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  water  actually  difeharged  by  experi¬ 
ment,  to  that  which  fhould  be  difeharged  according  to  theory, 
wilt  incrcafe ;  becaufe  the  ratio  of  the  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  preffure  increafes,  in  the  ratio  ot  the  lum  of  the 
4epth  of  the  veil'd,  and  length  of  the  pipe,  to  the  depth 
of  the  veil'd .  It  follows  therefore,  that  experiments  made 
in  this  manner,  will  approach  nearer  to  coincidence  with 
theory,  than  when  made  with  a  fimple  orifice  ;  except  either 
when  the  tube  is  l'o  long  as  that  the  friction  of  the  fluid  again!! 
the  (ides  of  the  tube  fhall  produce  a  fenfible  effed,  or  when  it 
is  fo  Ihort,  as  not  to  be  fufficient  to  give  the  particles  a  verti¬ 
cal  diredion.  All  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Vince,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  an  account  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  the  year  1 79  5 . 
Thus  he  tells  us,  that  having  inferted  a  tube,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  into  a  cylindrical  veil'd  12  inches  deep,  he 
found  that  the  velocity  did  not  fenlibly  differ  from  that 
through  the  orifice ;  the  caufe  of  which  he  difeovered  to 
be  this,  that  the  ftream  did  not  fill  the  pipe,  but  that 
the  fluid  was  contraded,  as  when  it  flowed  through  the  Am¬ 
ple  orifice.  When  the  pipe  was  half  an  inch  long,  in¬ 
ferted  into  a  veffd  of  the  fame  depth  as  before,  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  water  from  the  pipe  and  from  the  orifice, 

which  oughtBy  theory  to  have  been  as  12,5  to  ^12,  or  aa 
49  to  48,  was  by  experiment  found  to  be  nearly  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  4  to  3.  Now  if.  the  ratio  of  49  to  48  be  increafed  in 
the  ratio  of  7  to  6  (becaufe  this  is  the  ratio  of  the  diminution 
of  the  velocity  on  account  of  the  contradion  of  the  vein,  and 
this  contradion  either  nearly  or  entirely  vanifhes  in  a  pipe), 
we  fhall  have  the  ratio  of  3,57  to  3.  When  the  pipe  was  an 
inch  long,  the  velocity  from  the  pipe  and  from  the  orifice, 
which,  according  to  theory,  ought  to  have  been  as  ^13  to 

s/ 1 2,  or  as  26  to  25,  appeared  by  experiment,  very  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  4  to  3  ;  now  if  the  ratio  of  26  to  25  be  increafed 
in  the  ratio  of  7  to  6,  we  fliall  have  the  ratio  of  3,64  to  3. 
When  he  made  ufe  of  longer  pipes,  the  velocity  of  the  effluent 
water  by  experiment  approached  nearer  to  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  difeharged  according  to  theory  ;  lb  that  in  long 
pipes  the  difference  between  theory  and  experiment,  he  lays, 
was  not  greater  than  what  might  be  expeded  from  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  pipes,  and  other  caufes  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  re¬ 
tard  the  velocity.  When  he  inferted  a  pipe  of  the  fame  di¬ 
ameter  with  the  aperture,  which  terminated  in  a  truncated 
cone  fixed  in  the  orifice  (fig.  4.  fa?  the  Philosophical  Tranfac- 
tions  for  the  year  1795),  he  expeded,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  difeharged  in  a  given  time  would  have  been  diminifhed, 
becaufe  the  water,  itfuing  through  the  erifice m  »,  would  have 


room  to  form  the  vena  confracla  in  the  enlarging  cone  j  bur 
he  found,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  water  was  difeharged,  as 
if  the  pipe  had  continued  throughout  of  the  fame  diameter 
with  the  orifice.  The  realbn  ot  this  is  manifefl:  from  what 
has  been  laid,  for  the  pretiure  of  the  air  will  not  fuft'er  the 
truncated  cone  to  remain  partly  empty,  as  it  would  be  if  thy 
vena  contrafla'  were  formed  ;  it  will  therefore  continue  full, 
and  confequently  the  water  will  pafs  through  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  the  water  in  the  cone,  1'urrounding  the  pipe  m  a 
b  n,  were  congealed." 

Mr.  Vince  likewife  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  a 
perpendicular  pipe,  in  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  narrower 
part  being  fixed  in  the  orifice  ;  by  which  he  found  the  efflux 
to  be  increafed  more  than  if  he  had  inferted  a  cylindrical  pipe 
of  the  fame  length,  whofe  diameter  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
narroweft  part  of  the  conical  pipe.  This  effect  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  fame  principle  by  which  we  accounted  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  diameter  of  a  vertical  vein  of  water, 
through  a  fimple  orifice,  when  the  velocity  of  the  efflux  is  con- 
fiderable.  For  when  a  perpendicular  pipe  is  inferted,  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  difeharge  being  confiderably  increafed,  the  re¬ 
finance  from  the  air  will  be  fo  likewife  ;  and  thus  the  diame-  ' 
ter  of  the  vein  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  itfelf ;  now  in  the 
widening  cone,  the  pipe  admits  of  this  augmentation,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  increafes  the  velocity  ;  but  the  cylindrical 
pipe,  though  it  equally  increafes  the  velocity,  yet  it  does  not 
j^ermit  the  vein  to  enlarge  itfelf,  and  by  thus  confining  it,  the 
efflux  is  obftructed,  and  the  quantity  difeharged  in  a  given 
time  is  diminilhed.  Accordingly,  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  even  in  a  moderate  degree  of  exhauftion,  there  is 
no  difference  perceived  between  the  velocities  with  which  a 
fluid  is  difeharged  through  a  conical  or  cylindrical  pipe, 

APHACA,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Syria,  (ituated  between 
the  Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  near  Lebanon  (Zofimus) ;  infa- 
mous  for  a  temple  of  Venus,  called  Aphacitis,  near  which  was 
a  lake,  round  which  fire  ufually  burft  forth,  and  its  waters 
were  fo  heavy,  that  bodies  floated  on  them.  The  temple  was 
deftroyed  by  Conftantine,  as  being  a  fchool  of  incontinence 
(Eufebius).  The  name  is  of  Syriac  origin,  fignifying  embraces. 

APHROD1SIAS,  an  itland  on  the  coaff  of  Carmania 
(Pliny);  facred  to  Venus  (Arrian).  Another  itland  on  the 
coaft  of  Cyrene,  with  a  road  for  Ihips  (Scylax) ;  called  Laea,  or 
the  itland  of  Venus  (Ptolemy). 

APHI’ODISIUS,  an  inland  city  of  Caria,  called  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  (Ptolemy,  Stephan  us)  ;  laid  by  Suidas  to  have  been 
called  Ninoe.  Another  of  Cilicia  (Ptolemy)  ;  fo  called  from 
the  worthip  and  a  temple  of  Venus  (Pliny).  A  third  of 
Thrace,  to  the  north  of  the  itthmus  of  the  Cherfonefus ;  an 
open  town,  till  flrongly  fortified  by  Juftinian  (Procopius). 

APHYTIS,  a  town  of  the  Cherfonefus,  called  failure,  in 
Macedonia  (Pliny) ;  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 

APINAj  or  Apince,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  by  Diotnedes, 
as  was  alfo  Trie*  (Pliny).  Apince  and  Triote  is  a  proverbial 
faying  for  things  trifling  and  of  no  value  (Martial)  ;  and  Api- 
narii  was  the  appellation  for  triflers  or  buffoons  (Trebellius 
Pollio). 

APION,  a  famous  grammarian,  born  in  Egypt,  was  a  pro- 
feflor  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  had  alt  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  a  mere  pedant,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  difficult  and 
infignificant  enquiries.  One  of  his  principal  works  was  his 
Antiquities  of  Egypt. 

APOBATANA,  the  metropolis  of  Media,  and  where  the 
kings  kept  their  treafure  (Ifidorus  Characcnus)  3  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  with  Ediatana. 

APOBATHRA,  a  place  near  Seftos  (Strabo)  ;  the  land¬ 
ing  place  where  Xerxcy's  Ihips  wore  frozen,  and  lluck  in  the 
ice  (Eulut-hius),, 
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APOCALYPSE  ( Enq/cJ .).  This  book  confifts  of  twenty- 
two  chapters.  The  thiee  firft  are  an  inftrudlion  to  the  bifhops 
of  the  feven  churches  of  Afia  Minor.  The  fifteen  following 
.chapters  contain  the  perfections  which  the  church  was  to  fuf- 
fer  from  the  JeWs,  heretics,  and  Roman  emperors.  Next,  St. 
John  prophefies  of  the  vengeance  of  God,  which  he  will  exer- 
cife  againft  thofe  .perfecutors,  againft  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  city  of  Rome,  which,  as  the  Protettants  fuppofe,  he  de- 
fcribes  under  the  name  of  Babylon,  the  great  whore,  feated 
upon  feven  hills.  In  the  lath  place,  the  19th,  20th,  21ft,  and 
22d  chapters,  deferibe  the  triumph  of  the  church  over  its  ene¬ 
mies,  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  happinefs  of  the 
church  triumphant. 

“  It  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton), 
that  it  fhould  not  be  underttood  before  the  laft  age  of  the 
world  ;  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecy, 
that  it  is  not  yet  underftood.  The  folly  of  interpreters  has 
Been  to  foretel  times  and  things  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  God 
defigned  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this  rafhnels  they  have 
not  only  expofed  themfelves,  but  brought  -the  prophecy  alfo 
into  contempt.  The  defign  of  God  was  much  otherwile  :  he 
gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  not  to  gra¬ 
tify  men’s  curiofitics,  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things  ; 
but  that,  after  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be  interpreted 
fc>y  the  events;  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  interpreters,  be 
then  manifested  thereby  to  the  world.  And  there  is  already 
fo  much  of  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that  as  many  as  will  take 
pains  in  this  ftudy,  may  fee  lutficient  inftances  of  God’s  provi¬ 
dence.” 

APOLLINARIS  (Cains  Sulpicius),  a  very  learned  gram¬ 
marian,  born  at  Carthage,  lived  in  the  2d  century,  under  the 
Antonines  ;  he  is  fuppol'ed  to  be  the  author  of  the  verfes 
which  are  prefixed  to  the  comedies  of  Terence,  and  contain 
jthe  arguments  of  them.  He  had  for  his  fuccellor  in  the  pro- 
feffion  of  grammar  Helvius  Fertinax,  who  had  been  his  fcho* 
Jar,  and  was  at  laft  emperor. 

Apollinaris  Sidonius  (Caius  Sollius),  an  eminent 
-Chrifiian  writer  and  bifhop  in  the  5th  century,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  in  France.  He  was  educated  under  the  belt  mat¬ 
ters,  and  made  a  prodigious  progrefs  in  the  Several  arts  and 
fciences,  but  particularly  in  poe.try  and  polite  literature.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  left  the  fchools,  he  applied  himlelf  to  the  profeffion 
of  war.  He  married  Papianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus,  who 
was  conful,  and  afterwards  emperor,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children.  But  Majorianus  in- the  year  457  having  deprived 
Avitus  of  the  empire,  and  taken  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  which 
our  author  refided,  Apollinaris  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  However,  the  leputation  of  his  learning  foftened  Ma- 
jorianus’s  refeutment,  fo  that  he  treated  him  with  the  utmoft 
civility,  in  return  for  which  Apollinaris  compofed  a  panegyric 
to  his  honour  ;  which  was  fo  highly  applauded,  that  he  had  a 
ftatue  ere  fled  to  him  at  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Count.  In  the  year  467  the  Emperor  Anthemius  re¬ 
warded  him  for  the  panegyric,  which  he  had  written  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  him,  by  raifrng  him  to  the  polt  of  governor  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  to  the  dignity  of  a  patrician  and  fenator,  and 
eredting  a  ltatue  to  him.  But  he  loon  quitted  thofe  fecular 
employments  for  the  lervice  of  the  church.  The  bifhopric  of 
Clermont  being  vacant  in  472  by  the  death  of  Eparchius, 
Apollinaris,  who  was  then  only  a  laymen,  was  chofcn  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  without  any  intereft  or  felicitations  on  his  part,  in. 
which  fee  he  a  died  with  the  great  eft  integrity.  Clermont  be¬ 
ing  betieged  by  the  Goths,  he  animated  the  people  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  that  city,  and  would  never ' content  to  the  furrender 
of  it ;  fo  that,  when  it  was  taken  about  the  year  480,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  ;  but  he  was  foon  reftored  by  Evariges  king 
of  the  Goths,  and  continued  to  govern  the  church  as  he  had 
done  before.  He  died  in  peace  the  2  lit  of  Augult,  487^  and 


his  feftival  is  ft  111  obferved  in  the  church  of  Clermont,  where 
his  memory  is  had  in  great  veneration.  He  is  efteemed  the 
m oft  elegant  writer  of  his  age,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  little  pieces  ;  but  preferved  none  but 
thole  which  he  thought  were  worthy  of  being  continued  down 
to  pofterity.  He  collected  himlelf  the  nine  books  which  we 
have  remaining^of  his  letters.  His  chief  pieces  in  poetry  are 
the  three  panegyiics  upon  the  emperors  Avitus,  Majorianus, 
and  Anthemius.  The  reft  of  them  are  a  collection  of  poems 
addrelled  to  his  friends  upon  particular  lubjedts.  His  letters 
contain  a  variety  of  particulars  relating  to  polite  literature  and 
profane  hiftory. 

APOLLINARIUS  (Claudius),  a  learned  bifhop  of  Hiera- 
polis,  who,  about  the  year  170,  prefented  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
an  excellent  Apology  for  the  Chriftians. 

Apollinarius  the  Younger,  thus  called  to  diftinguilh 
him  from,  his  father,  called  Apollinarius  the  Elder,  was  at  firft 
ledtor  or  reader  of  Loadicea,  and  afterwards  biftiop  of  that 
city.  He  was  univerfally  efteemed  the  greateft  man  of  his 
age,  both  for  learning  and  piety,  and  a  molt  accurate  and  nerv¬ 
ous  defender  of  the  faith  againft  all  its  enemies  :  but  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  on  his  advancing  fome  opinions  that  were  not 
approved,  he  was  anathematized  as  an  heretic  by  the  fecond 
general  council  of  Conrtantinople  in  381. 

APOLLODORUS,  born  at  Damafcus,  a  famous  architedt 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian  :  he  had  the  diredtion  of  the  bridge 
of  ftone  which  Trajan  ordered  to  be  built  over  the  Danube  ia 
the  year  104,  which  was'  efteemed  the  moil  magnificent  of  all 
the  works  of  that  emperor.  Hadrian,  one  day  as  Trajan  was 
diicourfing  with  this  architedt  upon  the  buildings  he  had  raided 
at  Rome,  would  needs  give  his  judgment,  and  fhewed  he 
underftood  nothing  of  the  matter.  Apollodorus  turned  upon 
him  bluntly,  and  laid  to  him,  “  Go  paint  citruls,  for  you  arc 
very  ignorant  of  the  fubjedt  we  are  talking  upon.”  Hadrian 
at  this  time  boafted  of  his  painting  citruls  well.  This  infult 
coft  Apollodorus  his  life. 

Apollodorus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  about  408 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  the  firft  who  invented  the 
art  of  mingling  the  colours,  and  of  expreifing  the  lights  and 
fhadows.  He  was  admired  alfo  for  his  judicious  choice  of 
fufijedts,  and  for  the  beauty  and  ftrength  of  colouring  fur  palled 
all  the  matters  that  went  before  him.  He  excelled  likewife.  in. 
ftatuary. 

Apollodorus  the  Athenian,  a  famous  grammarian,  the 
fon  of  Alclepiades,  and  difciple  of  Ariltarchus.  He  wrote 
many  works' not  now  extant ;  but  his  molt  famous  production, 
was  his  Bibliotheca,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  gods  :  this 
work  confided  of  twenty-four,  books,  but  only  three  are  now 
in  being.  Several  other  pieces  of  his  are  to  be  found  in 
Fabricius’s  Bibliotheca  Craca.  There  were  various  other 
perfons  of  this  name  Scipio  Tel’ti,  a  Neapolitan,  has  written, 
a  treatife  of  the  Apallodo rules,  which  was  printed  at  Rome 
in  1555  ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Gale  publilhed'a  work  of  the  fame 
kind  in  1675. 

Apolronia,  feafts  facred  to  Apoilo,  inftituted  upon  the 
following  occafion.  Apollo,  having  vanquished  Python,  went 
with  his  filter  Diana  to  FEgialea  ;  but,  being  driven  .from 
thence,  he  removed  to  the  iliand  of  Crete.  The  JEAaleans  were 
loon  after  vifited  with  a  plague;  upon  which,  conful  ting  the 
foothfayers,  they  were  ordered  to  fend  feven  young  men,  and 
as  many  virgins,  to  appeale  thofe  deities  and  bring  them  back 
into  their  country.  Apollo  and  Diana  being  thus  appealed, 
returned  to  jHgialea  :  in  memory  of  which,  they  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Pitho,  the  goeidefs  of  per fuafion  whence  a  cuftom 
arole  of  choofing  every  year  feven  young  men,  and  as  many 
virgins,  to  go  as  it  were  in  learch  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

APOLLONIUS  Rhodius,  the  author  of  the  Argonautics,. 
was  born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  :  he  taught  rhetoric  at 
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Rhodes,  and  hence  was  called  Rbodius.  He  flourifhed  about 
.he  137U1  Olympiad,  and  was  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian 
i  hr  ary.  Longinus,  in  his  treatife  Of  the  Sub/i/t.e,  commends 
this  poet.  The  ancient  Scholia  upon  his  Argonauths,  Hill 
jxtant,  are  extremely  ufeful,  and  full  of  learning. 

AroLLQNius  of  Perga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  was  a  great 
geometrician,  under  the  reign  ot  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  which 
■eachcs  from  the  2d  year  of  the  133d  Olympiad  to  the  3d  year 
>f  the  139th.  He  ftudied  a  long  time  at  Alexandria,  under 
he  difciples  of  Euclid  ;  and  compofed  feveral  works,  of  which 
hat  only  of  the  Conics  remains. 

Apollonius,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  born  at  Tyana 
n  Cappadocia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  firft  century.  At 
ixteen  years  of  age  he  became  a  ftritt  obferverof  Pythagoras's 
ules,  renouncing  wine,  women,  and  all  forts  of  flefh ;  not 
vearing  flioes,  letting  his  hair  grow,  and  wearing  nothing  but 
inen.  He  loon  after  fet  up  for  a  reformer  of  mankind,  and 
hofe  his  habitation  in  a  temple  of  /Elculapius,  where  he  is 
aid  to  have  performed  many  wonderful  cures.  Philoftratus 
tas  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius,  in  which  there  arc  number- 
efs  fabulous  llorics  recounted  of  him.  We  are  told  that  he 
vent  five  years  without  fpeaking  ;  and  yet,  during  this  time, 
hat  he  Hopped  many  leditions  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia: 
hat  he  travelled,  and  let  up  for  a  legillator  ;  and  that  he  gave 
>ut  he  underfiood  all  languages,  without  having  ever  learned 
hem  ;  that  he  could  tell  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  underfiood 
he  oracles  which  birds  gave  by  their  tinging.  The  heathens 
vere  fond  of  oppofing  the  pretended  miracles  of  this  man  to 
hofe  of  our  Saviour :  and  by  a  treatife  which  Eulebius  wrote 
gainfi  one  Hierocles,  we  find  that  the  drift  of  the  latter,  in 
he  treatife  which  Eufebius  refutes,  fee  ms  to  have  been  to  draw 
1  parallel  betwixt  Jefus  Chrifi  and  Apollonius,  in  which  he 
;ives  the  preference  to  this  philofopher.  Mr.  Du  Pin  has 
wrote  a  confutation  of  Philofiratus’s  Life  of  Apollonius. 
Apollonius  wrote  feme  works,  viz.  four  books  of  judicial 
aftrology  ;  a  treatife  upon  the  facrifices,  (hewing  what  was 
proper  to  be  offered  to  each  deity  j  and  a  great  number  of 
letters,  all  of  which  are  now  lofi. 

APONO  (Peter  d’),  a  famous  philofopher  and  phyfician  of 
his  age,  was  born  in  1250,  in  a  village  near  Padua.  Ele  ffudied 
lome  time  at  Paris,  and  was  there  promoted  to  the  degree  of 
Jottor  in  philofophy  and  phytic.  When  he  came  to  prattife 
as  a  phyfician,  he  is  faid  to  have  infiffed  on  very  large  fums 
for  his  vifits :  we  are  not  told  what  his  demands  were  in  the 
place  of  his  refidence,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he  would  not 
attend  the  fick  in  any  other  place  under  an  hundred  and  fifty 
florins  a-day  ;  and  when  he  was  fent  for  by  Pope  Honorius  IV. 
he  demanded  four  hundred  ducats  for  each  day’s  attendance. 
He  was  fufpetted  of  magic,  and  profccuted  by  the  inquifition 
sn  that  account,  but  he  died  before  the  procefs  againff  him 
was  finifhed,  being  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  The 
moff  remarkable  book  which  Apono  wrote,  was  that  which 
procured  him  the  furname  of  Conciliator ;  he  wrote  alio  a 
piece  entitled  “  De  medicina  omnimoda.” 

APOSTACY  ( Encycl .).  The  perverfion  of  a  Chriffian  to 
Judaifm,  Paganifm,  or  other  falfe  religion,  was  punifhed  by 
the  emperors  Conffantius  and  Julian  with  confifcation  of 
goods ;  to  which  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Valentinian 
tdded  capital  puniffiment,  in  cafe  the  apoffate  endeavoured  to 
pervert  others  to  the  fame  iniquity.  A  puniffiment  too 
fevere  for  any  temporal  laws  to  infiitt :  and  yet  the  zteal  of 
Dur  anceftors  imported  it  into  this  country ;  for  we  find  by 
Bratton,  that  in  his  time  apoftates  were  to  be  burnt  to  death. 
Doubtlefs  the  prefervation  of  Chriffianity,  as  a  national 
’religion,  is,  abffratted  from  its  own  intrinfic  truth,  of  the 
Jtmoli  confequence  to  the  civil  Hate  :  which  a  fingle  inffance 
will  fufficicntly  demonftrate.  The  belief  of  a  future  Hate  of 
Vol.  X. 


rewards  and  punilhments,  the  entertaining  juff  ideas  of  the 
moral  attribiftes  of  the  fupreme  Being,  and  a  firm  perfuafion 
that  he  fuperintends  and  will  finally  compenfate  every  attion 
in  human  life  (all  which  are  clearly  revealed  in  the  dottrines, 
and  forcibly  inculcated  by  the  precepts,  of  our  faviour  Chrifi), 
thefe  are  the  grand  foundation  of  all  judicial  oaths  ;  which 
call  God  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  thofe  fatts,  which  perhaps 
may  be  only  known  to  him  and  the  party  attefting :  all 
moral  evidence  therefore,  all  confidence  in  human  veracity, 
mull  be  weakened  by  apofiacy,  and  overthrown  by  total 
infidelity.  Wherefore  all  affronts  to  Chriffianity,  or  endea¬ 
vours  to  depreciate  its  efficacy,  in  thofe  who  have  once  pro- 
felled  it,  are  highly  deferving  of  cenlure.  But  yet  the  lots  of 
life  is  a  heavier  penalty  than  the  offence,  taken  in  a  civil  light, 
deferves ;  and,  taken  in  a  Ipiritual  light,  our  laws  have  no 
jurifdittion  over  it.  This  puniffiment,  therefore,  has  long 
ago  become  obfolete  ;  and  the  offence  of  apofiacy  was  for  a 
long  time  the  objett  only  of  the  eccletiaftical  courts,  which 
corretted  the  offender  pro  falute  animee.  But  about  the  clofe 
of  the  lad  century,  the  civil  liberties  to  which  we  were  then 
reffored  being  ufed  as  a  cloke  of  malicioufnefs,  and  the  mold 
horrid  dottrines  fubverfive  of  all  religion  being  publicly 
avowed  both  in  difeourfe  and  writings,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cefl'ary  again  for  the  civil  power  to  interpofe,  by  not  admitting 
thofe  mifereants  to  the  privileges  of  fociety,  who  maintained 
fuch  principles  as  deftroyed  all  moral  obligation  To  this  end 
it  was  enatted  by  ffatute  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  32.  That  if 
any  perfon  educated  in,  or  having  made  profeffion  of,  the 
Chriftian  religion,  (hall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  ad- 
vifed  fpeaking,  deny  the  Chriffian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the 
holy  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  he  (hall  upon  the  firft 
offence  be  rendered  incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
truft  ;  and,  for  the  fecond,  be  rendered  incapable  of  bringing 
any  attion,  or  of  being  guardian,  executor,  legatee,  orpurchafer 
of  lands,  and  (hall  Puffer  three  years’  imprifonment  without 
bail.  To  give  room  however  for  repentance,  if,  within  four 
months  after  the  firft  convittion,  the  delinquent  will  in  open 
court  publicly  renounce  his  error,  he  is  difeharged  for  that 
once  from  all  difabilities. 

APOTOME  ( Encycl .).  This  term  is  employed  by  Euclid  to 
denote  the  difference  between  two  lines  or  quantities  which  are 
only  commenfurable  in  power.  Such  is  the  difference  between  1 
and  2,  or  the  difference  between  the  fide  of  a  fquare  and 
its  diagonal.  The  dottrine  of  apotomes  in  lines,  as  delivered 
by  this  ancient  mathematician  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Ele¬ 
ments,  is  a  very  curious  fubjett,  and  has  always  been  admired 
by  luch  as  underfiood  it.  The  firff  algebraical  writers  in 
Europe,  fuch  as  Lucas  de  Burgo,  Cardan,  Tartalea,  Stifelius 
&c.  employed  a  confiderable  portion  of  their  works  on  an 
algebraical  expofition  of  that  which  led  them  to  the  dottrine 
of  furd  quantities. 

APPALACHIKOLA,  a  river  of  North  America,  formed 
by  the  junttion  of  the  rivers  Chatahouchee  and  Flint,  which 
have  their  fource  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  running 
nearly  parallel  in  a  foutherly  direttion,  flow  united  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  oppofite  St.  George’s  Ifland. 

APPENZEL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton 
of  the  fame  name,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  communities  • 
fix  called  the  interior,  are  Roman-catholics  ;  the  fix  exterior 
are  Protcftants.  It  is  forty  miles  E.  of  Zurich.  Long.  9.  3 1.  E. 
Lat.  47.  21.  N. 

APPIAN,  an  eminent  writer  of  the  Roman  hiffory  in 
Greek,  under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.'  He  was  of 
a  good  family  in  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  whence  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  there  diffinguifhed  himlelf  fo  well  as  an  advocate, 
that  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  procurators  of  the  empire,  and 
the  government  of  a  province  was  committed  to- him.  He 
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did  not  complete-  the  Roman  hiftory  in  a  continued  feries ; 
but  wrote  diflmft  hiftories  of  all  nations  that  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans,  in  which  he  placed  every  thing  relating 
to  thofe  nations  in  the  proper  order  of  time.  His  Ryle  is 
plain  and  fnnple  :  in  the  opinion  of  Photius,  he  has  (hewn 
the  greateft  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  the  happier!, 
talent  at  defcribing  them,  of  any  of  the  hiftorians ;  for  while 
we  read  him,  we  in  a  manner  fee  the  battles  which  he  de- 
fcribes.  Of  all  this  voluminous  work  there  remains  only 
what  treats  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and 
Spanitli  wars,  with  thofe  againft  Hannibal,  the  civil  wars, 
and  the  wars  in  Illyricum,  and  fome  fragments  of  the  Celtic 
or  Gallic  wars. 

APPIUS  CLAUDIUS,  a  Sabine  by  birth,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Regillum  :  his  Alining  merit  having 
drawn  the  envy  of  his  fellow-citizens  upon  him,  he  retired  to 
Rome  with  all  his  family.  Appius  was  admitted  into  the 
fenate,  and  was  made  conful,  with  Publius  Servilius  Prilcus, 
in  258  from  the  building  of  Rome  :  but  he  was  hated  by  the 
plebeians,  being  an  auftere  oppofer  of  their  clamours  and 
(editions.  The  Claudian  family  continued  long  one  of  the 
mold  illuftrious  of  the  patrician  families  in  Rome;  and  feveral 
in  fucceffion  of  the  name  of  Appius  fupported  the  fame  (tern 
chara&er  that  diftinguifhed  their  firft  founder. 

AMIES,  fon  of  Ffammis  king  of  Egypt;  the  fame  with 
Pharaoh  Hophrah  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  He  ruined  Sidon, 
and  fume  fay  he  put  Jeremiah  to  death.  He  thought  neither 
God  nor  man  could  dethrone  him  ;  which  yet  was  eafily  done 
by  Amafis,  and  he  himfelf  was  ftrangled  by  the  Egyptians. 

APRIL-FOOL,  a  ludicrous  trick  played  on  the  unfu- 
fpefting,  on  the  firft  day  of  April.  The  origin  of  this  childifh 
and  not  very  innocent  frolic,  has  been  varioufly  accounted 
for;  but  probably  it  had  its  rife  merely  in  the  fieklenefs  of  the 
weather  ufual  at  this  period  of  the  year  ;  f  nee  thofe  whom 
fun-fhine  may  have  enticed  abroad  are  liable  to  return  wet  to 
the  Ikin  by  the  rain. 

APROSIO  (Angelico),  born  at  Ventimiglia,  in  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  1607,  was  a  man  of  great  reputation  among  the 
learned,  and  wrote  feveral  books.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  the  Auguftins,  where  he  became  fo 
much  efteemed,  that  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the 
congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Confolation  at  Genoa.  As  foon 
as  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  taught  philofophy,  which  he 
continued  to  do  for  five  years  ;  after  which  he  travelled  into 
feveral  parts  of  Italy,  and  fettled  at  Venice  in  the  year  1639, 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Stephen.  What  rendered  him  moft 
famous,  was  the  library  of  the  Augullins  at  Ventimiglia, 
which  being  chiefly  colte&ed  by  him,  was  a  proof  of  his  love 
for  books,  and  his  excellent  tafte.  He  published  a  book  con¬ 
cerning  this  library,  which  is  much  fought  after  by  the  curious. 
He  ufed  to  difguife  himfelf  under  fictitious  names  in  the  title- 
pages  of  his  books ;  which  conduft  might,  perhaps,  be  owing 
to  the  fubjeCts  he  wrote  upon  ;  they  nqt  being  always  luited 
to  a  religious  life  ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  Adonis  of  the 
cavalier  Marino,  &c.  And  if  we  confult  the  authors  who 
have  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  writers  of  Liguria,  we  find 
that  he  affumed  fometimes  the  name  of  Mafoto  Galifioni, 
fometimes  that  of  Carlo  Galiftoni,  Scippio  Glareano,  Sapricio 
Saprici,  Oldauro  Scioppio,  &c.  His  life  is  written  in  the 
book  entitled  La  Bibliotheca  Aprofiana.  Several  authors  have 
bellowed  upon  him  very  great  encomiums,  fome  of  whom 
haye  been  perhaps  rather  too  extravagant  in  their  praifes. 

APT,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone  and  late  province  of  Provence.  Its 
commerce  confifts  in  prunes,  coarfe  ferges,  and  wax  chandlery, 
for  which  laft  there  is  a  great  demand.  There  are  many  fine 
fipman  antiquities,  and  it  is  feated  on  the  river  Calaron, 


twenty  miles  Nr  of  Aix,  and  twenty-five  S.  E.  of  Orange 
Long.  5.  30.  E.  Lat.  43.  51.  N. 

APTA,  or  Apta  Julia  (Pliny),;  now  Apt,  in  Provence, 
on  the  river  Calavon,  feven  leagues  to  the  north  of  Aix,  and 
nine  to  the  north  of  Avignon.  In  the  Notitiae  it  is  called 
Civitas  Aptenjium  :  Pliny  reckons  it  among  the  Latin  towns. 
That  it  was  a  colony,  appears  from  an  infeription  on  a  ftone 
found  at  Arles  (Sirmond).  E.  Long.  3-  36.  Lat.  43.  2.3. 

APTERA  (Strabo,  Stepbanus)  ;  Apteron  (Pliuy)  ;  Ap- 
teria  (Ptolemy)  :  an  inland  town  of  Crete,  whole  port  was 
Cifamus,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  (Strabo) ;  twelve 
miles  to  the  feuth  of  Cydonia,  towards  the  Montes  Leuci,  and 
as  fnany  frofti  the  Sinus  Amphimales.  So  called  from  the 
Sirens,  who,  being  there  vanquifhed  in  fong  by  the  Mufes, 
ftript  themfelves  of,  their  wings,  and  out  of  grief  leaped  into 
the  fea  (Stephanus).  There  was  a  town  of  Lycia  of  the  fame 
name.  E.  Long.  25.  Lat.  35.  50. 

APULEIUS  (Lucius),  a  Platonic  philofopher,  univerfally 
known  by  his  performance  of  the  Golden  Afs.  He  lived  in 
the  fecond  century,  under  the  Antonines  ;  and  was  born  at 
Madaura,  a  Roman  colony  in  Africa.  He  ftudied  firlt  at 
Carthage,  then  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he 
learned  the  Latin  tongue  without  the  help  of  a  matter.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  curious  and  inquifitive  dilpofition,  efpecially 
in  religious  matters  ;  this  prompted  him  to  take  feveral 
journeys,  and  to  enter  into  feveral  focieties  of  religion.  He 
fpent  his  whole  fortune  almofl  in  travelling;  fo  that,  at  his 
return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the 
fervice  of  Ofiris,  he  had  not  money  enough  to  defray  the 
expence  attending  the  ceremonies  of  the  reception,  and  was, 
obliged  to  pawn  his  clothes  to  raile  the  neceffary  fum.  He 
fupported  himfelf  afterwards  by  pleading  caufes  ;  and  as  he 
was  a  great  mafter  of  eloquence,  and  of  a  fubtle  genius,  many 
confiderable  caufes  were  trailed  to  him.  But  he  availed 
himfelf  more  by  a  good  marriage  than  by  his  pleadings  :  a 
widow,  named  Pudentilla ,  who  was  neither  young  nor  hand- 
fome,  but  wanted  a  hufband,  and  was  very  rich,  took  a  great 
fancy  to  him.  This  marriage  drew  upon  him  a  troublelome 
law-fuit.  The  lady’s  relations,  pretending  he  made  ufe  of 
forceiy  to  gain  her  heart  and  money,  accufed  him  of  being  a 
magician  before  Claudius  Maximus,  proconful  of  Africa. 
Apuleius  was  under  no  great  difficulty  of  making  his  defence. 
As  Pudentilla  was  determined,  from  eonfiderations  of  health, 
to  enter  upon  a  fecond  marriage,  even  before  fhe  had  feen  this 
pretended  magician,  the  youth,  deportment,  pleafing  con- 
verfation,  vivacity,  and  other  agreeable  qualities,  of  Apuleius, 
were  charms  fufficient  to  engage  her  heart.  He  had  the  moft 
favourable  opportunities  too  of  gaining  her  friendfhip,  for  he 
lodged  fome  time  at  her  houfe  :  Pudentilla's  eldeft  fon  having 
a  great  friendfhip  for  him,  was  likewife  defirous  of  the  match, 
and  folicited  him  in  favour  of  Pudentilla.  “  Do  you  make  a 
wonder  (faid  Apuleius,  in  his  defence)  that  a  woman  fhould 
marry  again,  after  having  lived  a  widow  13  years  ?  it  is  much 
more  wonderful  that  fhe  did  not  marry  again  fooner.  You 
think  that  magic  mull  have  been  employed  to  prevail  with  a 
widow  of  her  age,  to  marry  a  young  man;  on  the  contrary, 
this  very  circumltance  fhews  how  little  occafion  there  was  for 
magic.’’  He  offered  to  prove  by  his  marriage-contrail,  that 
he  got  nothing  of  Pudentilla  but  a  promife  of  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  turn,  in  cafe  he  furvived  her. and  had  children  by  her.  He 
was  alfo  obliged  to  make  fuch  confeffions  in  court  as  Pudentilla 
would  gladly  have  excufed.  He  faid  fhe  was  neither  hand- 
fome  nor  young,  nor  fuch  as  could  anyways  tempt  him  to 
have  recourfe  to  inchantments  :  moreover,  he  added,  that 
Pontianus  her  fon  propofed  the  marrying  his  mother  to  him 
only  as  a  burden,  and  the  action  of  a  friend  and  philofopher. 
He  alfo  took  novice  of  many  inconveniences  which  attend  the 
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marrying  of  widows,  and  fpoke  highly  of  the  advantages  of  a 
maid  above  a  widow  :  “  A  handfome  virgin  (laid  he),  let  her 
he  ever  fo  poor,  is  abundantly  portioned 3  the  brings  to  her 
hulband  a  heart  quite  new,  together  with  the  flower  and  firft- 
fruits  of  her  beauty.  It  is  with  great  reafon  that  all  hufbands 
fet  io  great  a  value  upon  the  flower  of  virginity  :  all  the  other 
goods  which  a  woman  brings  her  hulband  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  he  may  return  them  again,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  be  under 
no  obligation  to  her  ;  that  alone  cannot  be  reflored,  it  remains 
in  the  pofteflion  of  the  firll  hulband.  If  you  marry  a  widow, 
and  the  leaves  you,  (lie  carries  away  all  that  the  brought  you.” 
Upon  which  pall'age  Mr.  Bayle  makes  a  very  coarfe  remark,  viz. 
“  That  this  good  which  is  never  taken  back  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  hulband,  is  very  chimerical ;  and  that  there  is  never  a 
baker  nor  a  butcher,  who  would  lend  fixpence  upon  this 
unperilhable  pofl'eflion.”  The  apology  is  ftill  extant,  and  is 
reckoned  a  very  fine  piece.  Apuleius  was  extremely  indefati¬ 
gable  in  his  ftudies  ;  and  compofed  feveral  books,  lome  in 
verl'e,  and  others  in  prole  ;  but  mod  of  them  have  been  loft. 
He  took- great  pleafure  in  declaiming,  and  was  heard  generally 
with  great  applaufe :  when  he  declaimed  at  Oeca,  the 
audience  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  they  ought  to  confer 
upon  him  the  honour  of  citizen.  The  citizens  of  Carthage 
heard  him  with  great  fatisfablion,  and  erebted  a  ftatueto  him  ; 
and  leveral  other  cities  did  him  the  fame  honour.  Several 
critics  have  publithed  notes  on  Apuleius’s  Golden  Afs,  and 
there  have  been  tranflations  of  it  into  different  languages. 

APULIA,  now  Puglia,  a  territory  of  Italy,  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic,  and  extending  from  the  river  Frento  to  Tarentum 
in  length,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Lucani  in  breadth. 
Apuli  the  people  (Horace),  divided  into  the  Apulia  Daunia , 
now  called  Puglia  Pinna ,  or  the  Capitanata  j  and  into  the 
Apulia  Peucetia,  now  Terra  di  Batri  (Pliny,  Ptolemy). 
Apulia  abounded  in  fheep,  which  yielded  the  fineft  wool 
(Martial).  It  is  now  the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

APURIMA,  or  Aporamia,  a  rapid  river  of  South  America, 
in  Peru,  thirty  miles  from  the  river  Abanzai. 

AQUA-NEGRA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mantuan,  on  the 
river  Chiefa,  twelve  miles  W.  of  Mantua.  Long.  10.  25.  E. 
Lat.  45.  12.  N. 

AQUA  REGIA  ( Encycl .).  In  this  article,  line  tenth,  for 
t(  except  ftlver'd  read  “  except  gold!' 

AQU.dE  AUGUSTfE  (Ptolemy) ;  AauzE  Tarbellic^; 
(Antonine) ;  Auuensjs  Civitas,  in  the  Notitia.  Now  Ays, 
or  Dax,  a  town  in  Gafcony,  on  the  river  Adour,  famous  for  its 
baths.  W.  long.  1.  40.  Lat.  43.  36. 

A&uze  Cutil'i,®,  a  lake  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  territory  of 
Reate  (Pliny) ;  Lacus  Cutiliensis  (Varro)  3  with  a  move- 
able  ifland  in  it  (Seneca,  Pliny)  3  fuppofed  to  be  the  centre  of 
Italy  (Varro).  The  waters  were  medicinal,  and  extremely 
cold,  good  for  a  weak  ftomach  and  in  weak  nerves  (Pliny). 
Vefpafian  ufed  them  every  fummer.5  and  there  he  died  (Sue- 
ton,  Xiphilin  of  Dio).  Now  Lago  di  Contigliano. 

Aquas  flavize,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Galicia  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  l'o  called  from  Vefpafian  and  Titus.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Aqurflavicnfes  (Coins).  Now  called  Chimes,  a  mean 
hamlet :  but  the  ruins  of  its  bridge  teftify  its  former  gran¬ 
deur.  W.  long.  6.  6.  Lat.  41.40. 

Aquas  tauri,  hot  waters  or  baths  in  Tufcany,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  three  miles  from  the  fea,  laid  to  be  dilcovered  by  a 
bull  5  whence  the  appellation.  There  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the 
ruins  of  thefe  baths.  The  people  are  called  Aquenjes  Tavrini 
(Pliny).  Now  Acquapendente,  in  Orvieto.  E.  long.  12.  40. 
Lat.  42.  40. 

AQUARIANS  {Encycl).  Epiphanius  calls  thefe  aqua¬ 
rians  mentioned  in  our  original  article  ‘Encrat it es,  from  their 
abftinence  3  St.  Auftin,  Aquarians,  from  their  ufe  of  water  3 


and  Thcodoret,  who  fays  they  fprang  from  Tatian,  Hydropa- 
rujlatm,  becaufe  they  offered  water  in  Head  of  wine.  But  belides 
thefe  there  was  another  fort  of  Aquarians,  who  did  not  reject 
the  ufe  of  wine  as  unlawful  3  for  they  adminiftered  the  eucha- 
rift  in  wine  at  evening  fervice  3  but,  in  their  morning  aft'ern- 
blies,  they  ufed  water,  for  fear  the  fmell  of  wine  fhould  diicover 
them  to  the  heathens. 

AQUILEIA,  a  large  city  of  the  Carni,  or  Veneti,  and  a 
noble  Roman  colony,  which  was  led  thither  between  the  firft: 
and  fecond  Macedonian  wars  (Livy).  It  is  walked  by  two 
rivers,  the  Natifo  and  Turrus  (Pliny).  The  reafon  of  leading 
this  colony  was,  in  order  to  be  a  bulwark  againft  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  barbarians.  The  colony  was  afterwards  increafed  with 
1500  families  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  (Livy)  3  from  which 
it  became  a  very  famous  port-town  (Herodian).  The  em¬ 
peror  Julian  aferibes  the  appellation  to  the  augury  of  an  eagle 
at  the  time  of  building  it ;  but  Ifaac  Voflius  on  Mela,  to  the 
great  plenty  of  water,  as  if  the  town  were  called  Aqui/egia. 
The  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Natifo,  is  diltant  fixty 
ftadia  from  the  city  3  fo  that  (hips  of  burden  are  towed  up 
the  river  (Strabo).  It  it  ftill  called  Aqitileia,  but  greatly  fallen 
from  its  former  fplendor.  E.  long.  15.  32.  Lat.  45.  4.5. 

AQUILINE,  fomething  belonging  to  or  relembling  an 
eagle:  thus,  an  aquiline  nol'e  is  one  bent  fomewhat  like  an 
eagle’s  beak. 

AQUINAS  (St.  Thomas),  ftyled  the  Angelical  Dottor,  was 
of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  counts  of  Aquino,  de- 
feended  from  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Arragon  ;  and  was  bom 
in  the  caftle  of  Aquino,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  in  Italy,  in  the 
year  1224  oh  1225.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Domi¬ 
nicans  3  and,  after  having  taught  fchool-divinity  in  molt  of  the 
univerfities  of  Italy,  at  laft  fettled  at  Naples,  where  he  fpent 
the  reft  of  his  life  in  ftudy,  in  reading  of  le£tures,  and  in  adts  of 
piety  5  and  was  fo  far  from  the  views  of  ambition  or  profit, 
that  he  refuled  the  archbilhopric  of  that  city,  when  it  was  of¬ 
fered  him  by  Pope  Clement  IV.  He  died  in  1274,  leaving  an 
amazing  number  of  writings,  which  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
17  volumes,  folio,  in  the  year  1490.  He  was  canonized  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  in  the  year  1323  3  and  Pius  V.  who  was  of 
the  fame  order  with  him,  gave  him,  in  1567,  the  title  of  thcr 
Fifth  Dodlor  of  the  church,  and  appointed  his  feftival  to  be 
kept  with  the  fame  folemnity  as  thoie  of  the  other  four  doc¬ 
tors.  His  authority  has  always  been  of  great  importance  in 
the  fchools.of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Lord  Herbert  in  his 
Life  of  Henry  VIII.  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  principal  reafons 
which  induced  that  king  to  write  againft  Luther,  was,  that 
the  latter  had  fpoken  contemptuoufly  of  Aquinas. 

AQUINO  (Philip  d’),  in  Latin  Aquinas  or  Aquinius,  hav¬ 
ing  turned  from  Judaifm,  had  a  penfion  from  the  clergy  of 
France  ;  and  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  he  taught  at  Paris,  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIII.  and  by  the  books  he  publifhed,  among  which 
is  his  Diflionaritim  Hebrceo-Chaldcco-Thalnmdico-Liabbinicum. 
His  grandfon,  Anthony  D’Anquin,  was  firft  phyfician  to 
Lewis  XIV. 

ARACAN  {Encycl.).  It  is  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  to 
the  north-eaft  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  fituated  in  E.  long.  93.  o. 
N.  Lat.  20.  30.  It  has  the  conveniency  of  a  fpacious  river, 
and  a  harbour  large  enough  to  hold  all  thclhips  in  Europe.  It 
is  faid  by  Schouten  to  be  as  large  as  Amfterdam  3  but  the 
houfes  are  flight,  being  made  with  palm-trees  and  bamboo- 
canes,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  trees.  They  are  feldom  above 
fix  feet  high,  but  have  many  windows  or  air-holes.  But  the 
people  of  the  highelt  rank  are  much  better  accommodated. 
They  have  no  kitchens,  chimneys,  or  cellars,  which  obliges  the 
women  to  drefs  the  victuals  out  of  doors.  Some  of  the  ftreets 
are  on  the  ridges  of  rocks,  wherein  are  a  great  many  ihops. 
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Their  orchards  and  gardens  contain  all  the  fruit  common  to  the 
Indies,  and  their  trees  are  green  all  the  year.  Their  common 
drink  is  toddy ;  which  is  the  lap  of  the  cocoa-tree,  and  when 
new  will  intoxicate  like  wine,  but  foon  grows  four.  Elephants 
and  buffaloes  are  very  numerous  here,  and  are  made  ufe  ot 
inftead  of  horfes.  They  have  plenty  of  proviffons,  and  but 
little  trade  :  for  when  Mr.  Channoch  was  here  in  a686,  with 
fix  large  flrips,  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  the  way  of 
commerce  ;  and  yet  the  country  produces  lead,  tin,  flick-lac, 
and  elephants’  teeth.  The  Mogul’s  fubjeXs  come  here  to  pur- 
chafe  thefe  commodities  ;  and  fometimes  meet  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  ftones.  They  were  formerly  go¬ 
verned  by  a  king  of  their  own,  called  the  king  of  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  ;  hut  this  country  has  been  conquered  by  the  king  of 
Pegu.  They  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  the  chaltity  of  their 
women,  and  the  common  failors  take  great  liberties  among 
them.  Their  religion  is  Paganifm  ;  and  their  idols,  temples, 
and  priefts,  are  very  numerous.  Thedrefs  of  the  better  fort  is 
very  flight,  for  it  confilts  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  white  cotton 
over  their  arms,  breaft,  and  belly,  with  an  apron  before.  The 
complexion  of  the  women  is  tolerable ;  they  wear  thin  flower¬ 
ed  gauze  over  their  breaft  and  ftioulders,  and  a  piece  of  cotton, 
which  they  roll  three  or  four  times  round  their  waift,  and  let 
it  hang  as  low  as  their  feet.  They  curl  their  hair,  and  put 
glafs  rings  in  their  ears,  and  ftretch  them  of  a  monftrous 
length.  On  their  arms  and  legs  they  have  hoops  of  copper, 
ivory,  filver,  &c.  The  country  produces  great  quantities  of 
rice,  and  the  water  is  good.  Their  flocks  of  fheep  and  herds 
of  cattle  are  alfo  numerous  near  Aracan  ;  but  what  they  fay 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  with  which  the  country  is  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  overfpread,  may  be  doubted.  Captain  Hamilton 
affirms,  that  there  are  but  few  places  inhabited,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  wild  elephants  and  buffaloes,  which  would 
deftroy  the  fruits  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  tigers  would  de- 
ffroy  the  tame  animals.  There  are  fome  illands  near  the  fea, 
inhabited  by  a  few  miferable  fiftierrnen,  who  can  juft  keep 
themfclves  from  ftarving,  though  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
oppreffion.  The  rich  burn  the  dead  bodies ;  but  the  poor, 
who  are  not  able  to  buy  wood,  throw  them  into  the  river. 

ARAt,  PkiLjF.non,  or  Philzenorum  (Strabo) ;  to  the 
fouth-  of  the  Syrtis  Major  ;  but  in  Peutinger,  more  wefterly, 
to  the  fouth  almoft  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  In  Strabo’s  time,  the 
altars  were  not  extant,  but  a  village  of  the  fame  name  flood 
on  the  fpot.  On  a  difpute  about  limits,  between  the  Cyre- 
neans  and  Carthaginians,  it  was  agreed  that  two  of  each 
people  fhould  fet  out  on  the  fame  day,  and  that  where  they 
fhould  happen  to  meet,  there  the  limits  of  both  fhould  be 
fixed.  The  Philaeni,  two  brothers,  Carthaginians,  undertook 
it  for  Carthage :  thefe,  after  having  advanced  a  great  many 
miles  into  the  territory  of  the  Cyreneans,  were  met  by  their 
.antagonifts  ;  who  enraged  at  their  being  before-hand  with 
them  fo  far,  gave  them  the  option  of  either  returning  back, 
or  of  being  buried  alive  on  the  fpot :  like  zealous  patriots, 
they  chofe  the  latter;  and  there  the  Carthaginians  railed 
two  altars  in  honour  of  the  Philaeni.  (Salluft,  Valerius 
Maximus.) 

ARAL  (EncycL).  Of  this  great  lake,  the  length  from 
north  to  fouth  is  laid  to  be  near  150  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  feventy.  The  fhore  on  the  weft  fide 
is  high  and  rocky,  and  deftitute  of  good  water  :  yet  there  are 
abundance  of  wild  horfts,  alfes,  antelopes,  and  wolves;  as  alfo 
a  ficrce  creature  calkd  a  jolhart,  which  the  Tartars  fay  is  of 
fuch  a  prodigious  ftrength  as  to  carry  off  a  horfe.  It  is  fur- 
prifing  that  this  lake  fhould  be  quite  unknown  to  geographers 
till  within  thefe  few  years.  Several  great  rivers,  which  were 
fuppofed  to  run  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  are  now  known  to  fall 
into  this' lake,  particularly  the  Sihun  or  Sirr,  and  the  Gihurt 
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or  Amo,  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  Oriental  hiftorians.  This 
lake,  like  the  Cafpian  fea,  has  no  vifible  outlet.  Its  water  is 
alfo  very  fait ;  and  for  that  reafon  is  conveyed  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  inhabitants  by  fmall  narrow  canals  into  fandy  pits, 
where  the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  exhaling  the  water,  leaves  them 
a  fufficient  quantity  cf  fait.  The  fame  kinds  of  fiffi  are  found 
in  Aral  that  are  found  in  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  former  is  alfo 
called  the  Lake  of  Eagles. 

ARAM  (Eugene),  a  man  of  confiderable  erudition,  remark¬ 
able  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  the  Angular  circumftanceithat 
occafioned  and  attended  it,  was  born  at  Ramfgill,  a  little  vil¬ 
lage,  in  Netherdale,  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1704.  He  was 
removed,  when  very  young,  together  with  his  mother,  to  Skel¬ 
ton,  near  Newby  :  and  when  he  was  five  or  fix  years  old,  his 
father  making  a  little  purchafe  in  Bondgate  near  Rippon,  his 
family  went  thither.  He  was  there  lent  to  fchool,  where  he 
learned  to  read  the  New  Teftament  in  Engliffi,  which  was  all 
he  was  ever  taught,  except  that,  fome  confiderable  time  after, 
he  was  under  the  tuition  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alcock  of 
Burnfal,  for  about  a  month.  When  he  was  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  his  father  at  Newby,  and 
attended  him  in  the  family  there,  till  the  death  of  Sir  Edward 
Blackett.  It  was  in  the  houfe  of  this  gentleman,  to  whom 
his  father  was  gardener,  that  his  propenfity  to  literature  firft 
appeared.  He  was,  indeed,  always  of  a  folitary  difpofition, 
and  uncommonly  fond  of  retirement  and  books  ;  and  here  he 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  leifure  and  privacy.  He  applied 
himfelf  at  firft  chiefly  to  mathematical  ftudies,  in  which  he 
made  a  confiderable  proficiency.  At  about  fixteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  fent  to  London  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Chriftopher 
Blackett,  whom  he  ferved  for  fome  time  in  the  capacity  of 
book-keeper.  After  continuing  here  a  year  or  more,  he  was 
taken  with  the  fmall -pox,  and  differed  feverely  under  that 
diftemper.  He  afterwards  returned  into  Yorkftiire,  in  conl'e- 
quence  of  an  invitation  from  his  father,  and  there  continued 
to  profecute  his  ftudies,  but  found  in  polite  literature  much 
greater  charms  than  in  the  mathematics  ;  which  occafioned 
him  now  chiefly  to  apply  himfelf  to  poetry,  hiftory,  and  anti¬ 
quities.  After  this  he  was  invited  to  Netherdale,  where  he 
engaged  in  a  fchool  and  married.  But  his  marriage  proved 
an  unhappy  connexion  ;  for  to  the  mifconduX  of  his  wife  he 
afterwards  attributed  the  misfortunes  that  befel  him.  In  the 
mean  while,  having  perceived  his  deficiency  in  the  learned 
languages,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  grammatical  ftudy  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues  ;  after  which  he  read,  with  great 
avidity  and  diligence,  all  the  Latin  daffies,  hiftorians,  and 
poets.  He  then  went  through  the  Greek  Teftament ;  and, 
lafily,  ventured  upon  Hefiod,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Herodotus, 
and  Thucydides,  together  with  all  the  Greek  tragedians.  In 
1 734,  William  Norton,  efq.  a  gentleman  who  had  a  friendftiip 
for  him,  invited  him  to  Knarefborough.  Elere  he  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  read  the  Pentateuch  in 
that  language.  In  1 744  he  returned  to  London,  and  ferved 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Painbianc,  as  uftier  in  Latin  and  writing, 
in  Piccadilly  ;  and,  with  this  gentleman’s  affiftance,  he  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  He  was  afterwards 
employed,  as  an  uftier  and  tutor,  in  feveral  different  parts  of 
England ;  during  which  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
heraldry  and  botany.  He  alfo  ventured  upon  Chaldee  and 
Arabic,  the  former  of  which  he  found  eafy  from  its  near  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Hebrew.  He  then  inveftigated  the  Celtic, 
as  far  as  poffible,  in  all  its  dialeXs  ;  and  having  begun  to 
form  colleXions,  and  made  companions  between  the  •Celtic, 
the  Englilh,  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew,  and  found 
a  great  affinity  between  them,  he  relolved  to  proceed  through 
all  thefe  languages,  and  to  form  a  comparative  lexicon.  But 
in  the  midlt  of  thefe  learned  labours  and  inquiries,  it  appears. 
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that  Aram  committed  a  crime,  which  could  not  naturally  have 
been  expedted  from  a  man  of  fo  ftudions  a  turn,  and  which  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  inducement  that  led  him  to  it 
is  faid  to  have  been  only  gain,  though  he  himfelf  afterwards 
afligned  a  different  motive.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1744-5, 
he  murdered  Daniel  Clark,  a  fhoemaker,  in  conjundtion  with 
whom,  and  a'nother  perfon,  he  feems  before  to  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  fume  fraudulent  practices.  The  murder,  however, 
was  concealed  near  fourteen  years,  and  then  was  difeovered  by 
a  fkeleton  being  accidentally  found,  which  wras  fuppofed  to  be 
that  of  Clark.  This  was  a  miftake;  but  it  led  to  a  difeovery 
of  the  whole  tranfadtion ;  and  Aram’s  wife,  from  whom  he 
had  feparated  a  confiderable  time,  was  a  principal  evidence 
again  ft  him.  When  he  was  apprehended,  on  fufpicion  of 
this  murder,  he  wfas  ufher  of  a  fchool  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk. 
He  was  brought  from  th'ence  to  York-caftle,  and  on  the  3d  of 
Auguft,  1759,  was  tried  at  the  county-alfizes  for  the  murder. 
He  was  found  guilty  on  the  teftimony  of  Richard  Houfeman, 
corroborated  by  that  of  his  own  wife,  and  other  circumftantial 
evidence.  Afier  his  convidtion,  he  confelfed  the  juftice  of  his 
fentence,  but  made  an  attempt  upon  his  own  life,  by  cutting 
his  arm  in  two  places  with  a  razor,  which  he  had  concealed  for 
that  purpole.  By  proper  applications,  he  was  brought  to  him- 
felf,  and,  though  weak,  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  ;  where,  being  afked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  fay,  he  re 
plied  in  the  negative.  He  was  immediately  after  executed, 
and  his  body  being  conveyed  to  Knarefborough  foreft,  he  was 
there  hung  in  chains,  purfuant  to  his  lentence. 

ARANDE-DE-DOUERO,  a  town  of  Old  Caftile  in  Spain, 
on  the  Douero,  42  miles  E.  of  Valladolid.  Long.  3.  30.  W. 
Lat.  41. 40  N. 

ARAR  (Caefiir,  Strabo);  Araris  (Dio  Caffius)  ;  Saucona 
(Ammian)  ;  a  river  of  Celtic  Gaul,  now  the  Saone ;  which 
lifes  out  of  mount  Vogefus  on  the  confines  of  Lorrain,  runs 
through  the  Franche  Comte  and  Burgundy,  and  below  Lyons 
falls  into  the  Rhone.  It  is  fo  incredibly  flow,  that  the  eye  can¬ 
not  diftinguifh  which  way  it  moves  (Caefar)  ;  and  therefore 
Pliny  calls  it  the  Slvggijh  Hirer.  Its  courfe  is  from  north  to 
fouth.  It  is  famous  for  a  bridge  of  Caefar,  which  was  built 
by  the  foldiers  in  one  day.  It  is  navigable  equally  with  the 
Rhone. 

ARATUS,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  conquered  Niocles 
tyrant  of  Sicyon  Two  years  after,  he  furprifed  the  caftle  call¬ 
ed  Acrocorintkus,  and  drove, out  the  king  of  Macedonia  :  he 
delivered  Argos  from  its  tyrants,  and  was  poifoned  by  Philip 
II.  king  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  had  newly  reftored  :  he  was 
about  62  when  he  died,  the  fecond  year  of  the  141ft  Olym¬ 
piad.  He  was  interred  at  Sicyon,  and  received  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nours  from  his  countrymen.  His  fon,  who  had  alio  been  prae¬ 
tor,  was  poifoned  by  King  Philip.  Polybius  gives  us  fo  great 
a  character  of  Aratus,  the  father’s.  Commentaries  on  Hiftory, 

.  that  the  lofs  of  fo  valuable  a  work  is  highly  to  be  regretted. 

Akatus,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Soli,  or  Solas,  a  town  in  Ci- 
!  licia,  which  afterwards  changed  its  name,  and  was  called  Pom- 
peiopolis,  irt  honour  of  Pompcy  the  Great.  Fie  flouriftied 
about  the  124th,  or,  according  to  fome,  the  126th  Olympiad, 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  kiog  of  Egypt.  Hevlif- 
1  covered  in  his  youth  a  remarkable  poignancy  of  wit,  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  improvement;  and  having  received  his  education 
under  Dionyfius  Herat  leotcs,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  he  elpoufed 
the  principles  of  that  fedt.  Aratus  was  phyfician  to  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatus,  the  fon  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  king  of  Ma- 
J  cedon  :  this  prince,  being  a  great  encourager  of  learned  men, 

,  fent  for  him  to  court,  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  and  en- 
V  couraged  him  in  his  ftudies.  The  Phenomena  of  Aratus, 
which  is  (fill  extant,  gives  him  a  title  to  the  charadter  of  .an 
attronomer,  as  well  as  a  poet ;  in  this  piece  he  delcribes  the 
Voe.  X. 


nature  and  motion  of  the  (lars,  and  fliews  the  particular  infiu- 
.ences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  their  various  difpofition3 
and  relations.  He  wrote  this  poem  in  Greek  verfie :  it  was 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Cicero  ;  who  tells  us,  in  his  firft  book 
De  oratore,  that  the  verfes  of  Aratus  are  very  noble.  This 
piece  wa9  tranflated  by  others  as  well  as  Cicero  ;  there  being 
a  tranflation  by  Germanicus  Casfar,  and  another  into  elegant 
verfe  by  Feftus  Avienus.  An  edition  of  the  Phenomena  was 
published  by  Grotius,  at  Leyden,  ita  4to.  1600,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  the  fragments  of  Cicero’s  verfion,  and  the  tranlla- 
tions  of  Germanicus  and  Avienus,  all  which  the  editor  has  il- 
lufirated  with  curious  notes.  Fie  was  certainly  much  efteem- 
ed  by  the  ancients,  finee  we  find  fo  great  a  number  of  fcholiafts 
and  commentators  upon  him.  There  are  feveral  other  works 
alfo  aferibed  to  Aratus.  Suidas  mentions  the  following: 
Hymns  to  Pan  ;  Alirology  and  Aftrothefy  ;  a  compofition  of 
Antidotes;  an  ETnAr/izoi/  bn  Theopropus ;  an  HlWsia  on  An- 
tigonus  ;  an  Epigram  on  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater, 
and  wife  of  Antigonus ;  an  Epicedium  of  Cleombrotus  ;  a 
Corredtion  of  the  Odyffey ;  and  lome  Epiftles,  in  prole.  Vir¬ 
gil,  in  his  Georgies,  has  imitated  or  tranflated  many  paftages 
from  this  author;  and  St.  Paul  has  quoted  a  paftage  of  Ara¬ 
tus.  It  is  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Athenians  (Adis  xvii.  2S.) 
wherein  he  tells,  them,  tha  fome  of  their  own  poets  have  faid, 
T tiyaq  y.cti  yiy&  wp » :  “  For  we  are  alfo  his  offspring  ”  Thefe 
words  are  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  line  of  the  Phenomena  of 
Aratus. 

ARAUSIO,  or  Civitas  Araitficnfis,  or  Araujicontm  (Notl- 
tiae)  ;  Colonia  Secundanorum  (Mela,  Pliny,  Coins),  fo  called 
becaule  the  veterans  of  the  fecond  legion  were  there  fettled  : 
the  capital  of  the  Cavares,  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis ;  now 
Orange,  in  the  weft  of  Provence,  on  an  arm  of  the  rivulet  Egue, 
which  foon  after  falls  into  the  Rhone,  from  which  it  is  diftant 
a  league  to  the  eaft,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Here  is  an 
ancient  amphitheatre  to  be  ftill  leen.  E.  long.  4.  46.  Lat. 
44.  10. 

ARBACES,  governed  Media  under  Sardanapalus.  Seeing 
him  (pinning  among  a  company  of  his  women,  he  ftirred  up 
his  people  to  revolt,  and  dethroned  Sardanapalus  ;  who  there¬ 
upon  burnt  himfelf  in  his  palace.  Arbaces  being  crowned, 
began  the  monarchy  of  the  Medes,  which  lafted  317  years  un¬ 
der  nine  kings,  till  Aftyages  was  expelled  by  Cyrus.  Arbaces 
reigned  22  years,  and  died  A.  M.  3206. 

ARBE,  an  epifcopal  town  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  an 
ifiand  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia,  from 
which  it  is  hut  five  miles  diftant. 

ARBURY,  a  village  of  Cain  bridged!  ire,  where  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  camp,  and  where  many  coins  have  been  found.  It 
is  one  mile  N.  of  Cambridge.  '  , 

ARBUTHNOT  (Alexander),  principal  of  the  univerfity  of 
Aberdeen  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  was  born  in 
the  year  1538.  He  ftudied  firft  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  was  after¬ 
wards  fent  over  to  France,  where,  under  the  famous  Cujacius, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year 
1 563  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  took  orders.  Whether  he 
was  ordained  by  a  bifliop,  or  by  prelbyters,  is  a  matter  of  un¬ 
certainty.  In  1568  he  was  appointed  minifter  of  Arbuthnot 
and  Logy-Buehan  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Alexander 
Anderfon  being  deprived,  our  author  v/as  made  principal  of 
the  King’s  College  at  Aberdeen,  in  his  room.  In  the  general 
affembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  years  1573  ai)d 
1 577,  he  was  chofen  moderator ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was 
an  adtive  fupporter  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  died  in  1 583, 
in  the  45th  year  of  his  age;  and  was  buried  in  the  college 
ehurch  df  Aberdeen.  We  are  told  in  the  Biographia,  that  tie 
was  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  philofopher-,  a  mathematician,  a  law¬ 
yer,  a  divine,  and  a  phyfician.  He  wrote,  Orationcs  de  oiigine 
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ct  digftitate  juris,  printed  Edinb.  1 572,  4A0.  His  contempo¬ 
rary,  Thomas  Maitland,  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes  on  the 
publication  of  this  book  :  they  are  printed  in  the  Delic.  Puetar. 
Scot.  He  publifhed  Buchanan’s  Hiftory  of  Scotland  in  the 
year  15S2. 

ARCADIA  ( Encycl .).  This  diftrift  has  to  the  north 
Achaia,  to  the  eaft  Argos  and  Laconia,  Meflenia  to  the  fouth, 
and  Elis  to  the  weft.  According-  to  Pliny,  the  wine  of  this 
country  cured  barrennefs  in  women,  and  infpired  the  men  with 
rage ;  and  the  berries  of  the  yew  gathered  there  were  fo  ftrong 
a  poifon,  that  whoever  flept  or  took  refrefhment  under  that 
tree  were  fure  to  die.  In  Strabo's  time  there  were  few  cities 
remaining  in  it,  mod  of  them,  being  deftroyed  in  the  Grecian 
wars.  Eutlathius  fays,  that  the  country  was  anciently  called 
P-elafgia,  from  Pelafgos,  who  brought  the  people,  from  roots, 
herbs,  and  leaves  of  trees,  to  feed  on  acorns,  efpecially  beech- 
maft;  as  Artemidorus  obferves,  that  the  Arcadians  ufually 
lived  on  acorns.  It  was  alfo  called  Lycaonia,  Gigantes,  ayd 
Parrlmfia  (Stephanus).  The  Arcadians  arc  greatly  com¬ 
mended  for  their  love  of,  and  fit  ill  in,  mufic  (Virgil,  Poly¬ 
bius).  To  imitate  the  Arcadians,  is  to  labour  and  toil  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  never  conquering  their  own,  but  the  enemies 
of  others  (Hefychius).  This  probably  took  its  rife  from  the 
ancient  Arcadians  being  aceufiorv.ed  to  hire  themfelves  out  as 
mercenaries  to  foreign  nations.  Homer  commends  their  mar¬ 
tial  prowets,  their  paftures,  their  fheep,  and  their  country  well- 
watered.  The  gentilitious  name  is  Arcades-,  who  boafted  of 
their  great  antiquity,  and  that  they  were  older  than  the  fun  and 
moon  (Apollonius  Rhodius,  Nonnius,  Plutarch,  Ovid,  Sta¬ 
tius).  They  were  the  firft  who  had  a  year  of  three  months, 
and  therefore  called  Proceleni,  becaule  their  year  was  prior  to 
that  adjufted  in  Greece  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon  (Genfori- 
nus). 

ARCESILAUS,. a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  about  300 
years  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  was  born  at  Pitanc  in  Eolis. 
He  founded  the  fecond  academy,  which  is  called  the  fecund 
fchool.  He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  well  verfed  in  _ 
the  Writings  of  the  ancients.  Pie  was  remarkable  for  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  criticifms  ;  but  neverthelefs  he  knew  how  to  ac¬ 
commodate  himfelf  to  the  age,  and  purfue  the  allurements  of 
pleafure.  He  had  a  great  number  of  dilciples.  His  doctrines 
were  different  in  fcveral  refpedls  from  thofe  of  the  ancient 
fchool  :  and  perhaps  he.  was  led  into  this  diverfity  of  opinions 
by  many  capital  errors  in  the  ancient  fchool,  fuch  as  the  incre¬ 
dible  arrogance  of  the  dogmatifts,  who  pretended  to-alfign 
caufes  for  ail  things  ;  the  mylferious  air  they  had  thrown  upon 
the  dotlrine  of  ideas  ;  the  entirely  difearding  the  teftimony  of 
the  fenfes  ;  the  objedlions  of  the  Pyrrhonifts,  who  now  began 
to  broach  their  opiniofis  ;  the  powerful  oppofition  of  the  Stoics 
and  Peripatetics,  who  di (covered  the  feeble  parts  of  the  acade¬ 
mic  philofophy.  Thefe  might  have  given  caufe  to  reform  the 
ancient  fchool,  and  to  :  und  a  new  one.  The  middle  fchool, 
therefore,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  we  could  know  no¬ 
thing,  nor  even  affure  ourfelves  of  the  certainty  of  this  peti¬ 
tion  ;  from  whence  they  inferred,  that  we  fhould  affirm  no¬ 
thing,  but  always  fufpend  our  judgment.  They  advanced, 
that  a  philofopher  was  able  to  dilpute  upon  every  lubjeft,  and 
bring  conviCtion  with  him,  even  upoircontrary  tides  of  the 
fame  queftion  ;  for  there  are  always  reafons  of  equal  force 
both  in  the  affirmative  and  negative  of  every  argument.  Ac¬ 
cording  to.  this  doftrine,  neither  our  fenfes,  nor  even  our  rea- 
fon,  are  to  have  any  credit  ;  and  therefore,  in  common  af¬ 
fairs,  we  are  to  conform  ourieives  to  received  opinions.  Ar- 
cefilaus  was  fucceeded  by^  his  difciple  Lacydes. 

ARCEU1L,  a  village  of  France,  three  miles  fouth  of  Paris, 
remarkable  for  an  aqueduct,  which  is  thought  to  equal  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  built  in  1624,  by  Mary 


de  Medicis :  its  water  is  diftributed  into  the  different  parts  of 
Paris. 

ARCHELAUS,  a  celebrated.  Greek  philofopher,  the  difci¬ 
ple  of  Anaxagoras,  flourifhed  about  440  years  before  Chritt. 
He  read  leftures  at  Athens,  and  did  not  depart  much  from  the 
opinions  of  his  mafter.  He  taught  that  there  was  a  double 
principle  of  all  things,  namely,  the  ex panjion  and  cundenfation 
of  the  air,  which  he  regarded  as  infinite.  Heat,  according  to 
him,  was  in  continual  motion.  Cold  was  ever  at  reft.  The 
earth,  which  was  placed  in  the  midft  of  the  univerfe,  had  no 
motion.  It  originally  refembled  a  wet  marfh,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  dried  up;  and  its  figure,  he  laid,  refembled  that  of  an 
egg.  Animals  were  produced  from  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and 
even  men  were  formed  in  the  fame  manner.  All  animals  have 
a  foul,  which  was  born  with  them  ;  but  the  capacities  of 
which  vary  according  to  the  {fracture  of  the  organs  of  the 
body  in  which  it  refides. — Socrates,  the  meft  illuftrious  of  his 
dilciples,  was  his  fucceffor. 

Archelaus,  the  Ion  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  declared 
king  of  Judea  ihe  fecond  year  after  the  birth  of  Chrill.  Pie 
put  to  death  3000  perfons  before  he  went  to  Rome  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  Augullus.  However,  that  emperor  gave  him  half 
of  what  had  been  poffelled  by  his  father;  but  at  length,  on 
frefh  complaints  exhibited  againtt  him  by  the  Jews,  he  ba- 
niflied  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  A.D.  6.  where  he  died. 

Archelaus,  the  fon  of  Apollonius,  one  of  the  greateft 
fculptors  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Ionia,  and  is  thought 
to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  ex¬ 
ecuted,  in  marble,  the  apotheofis  of  Homer.  This  mafter- 
piece  in  fculpture  was  found  in  1568,  in  a  place  named 
Fiatocchia,  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Colonnb,  where,  it 
is  /aid,  the  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  pleafure-boufe,  Father 
Kircher,  Cupert,  Spanheim,  and  leveral  other  learned  an¬ 
tiquaries,  have  given  a  defcripti'on  and  explication  of  this 
work. 

ARCHILOCUS,  a  famous  Greek  poet  and  mufician, 
wrfs,  according  to  Herodotus,  contemporary  with  Candaules 
and  Gyges,  kings  of  Lydia,  who  flourifhed  about  the  14th 
Olympiad,  724  years  before  Chrift.  But  he  is  placed  much 
later  by  modern  chronologifts ;  viz.  by  Blair  686,  and  by 
Ppeflley  660  years,,  B.  C. 

He  was  bom  at  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  His  father 
Teleficles  was  of  fo  high  a  rank,  that  he  was  chofen  by  his 
countrymen  to  confult  the  oracle  at  Delphos  concerning  the 
fending  a  colony  to  Thafos  :  a  proof  that  he  was  of  one  of 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  families  upon  the  ifland.  However, 
he  is  faid  to  have  fuliied  his  birth  bv  an  ignoble  marriage 
with  a  Have  called  Enipo,  of  which  alliance  our  poet-mufician 
was  the  fruit. 

Though  Archilochus  fhewed  an  early  genius  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  poetry  and  mulic,  thefe  arts  did  not  prevent  his 
going  into  the  army,  like  other  young  men  of  his  birth; 
but  in  the  firft  engagement  at  which  he  was  prefen t,  the 
young  poet,  like  Horace,  and  like  our  own  Suckling,  loft 
his  buckler,  though  die  faved  his  life  by  the  help,  of  his 
heels.  It  is  much  cajier ,  faid  he,  to  get  a  new  luckier ,  than  a 
ne-w  ex': ft ence.  This  pleafantry,  however,  did  not  fave  his 
reputation;  r,  or  could  his  poetry  or  prayers  prevail  upon 
Lycambes,  the  father  of  his  iniftrefs,  to  let  him  marry  his 
daughter,  though  file  had  been  long  promifed  to  him. 
After  thefe  mortifications,  his  life  feems  to  have  been  one 
continued  tiffue  of  difgrace  and  refentaient. 

<Ar chilo chum prc[/rio  rabies  armavit  lambo,  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  79. 

Archilochus,  with  fierce  refentment  warm'd, 

Was  with  his  own  fevere  iambics  arm’d.  Francis. 

The  rage  of  Archilochus  was  proverbial  in  antiquity  ;  which 
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compared  the  provoking  this  fatyrift  to  the  treading  upon  a 
ferpent ;  a  companion  not  very  fevere,  if  it  be  true  that 
Lycambes,  and,  as  fome  fay,  his  three  daughters,  were  fo 
moitified  by  his  fatire,  as  to  be  driven  to  the  confolation  of  a 
halter. 

In  this  piece  many  adventurers  are  mentioned,  full  of  de¬ 
famation,  and  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  There 
were  likewifc  many  loofe  paflages  in  it ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  on  account  of  this  fatire  that  the  Lacedaemonians  laid  a 
prohibition  on  his  verfes. 

However,  according  to  Plutarch,  there  is  no  bard  of  an¬ 
tiquity  by  whom  the  two  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic  have  been 
fo  much  advanced,  as  by  Archilochus.  To  him  is  attributed 
particularly  the  fudden  tranfition  from  one  rhythm  to  an¬ 
other  of  a  different  kind,  and  the  manner  of  accompanying 
thofe  irregular  meal ures  upon  the  lyre.  Heroic  poetry,  in 
hexameter  verfe,  fecms  to  have  been  folely  in  ule  among 
the  more  ancient  poets  and  muficians  ;  and  the  tranfition 
from  one  rhythm  to  another,  which  lyric  poetry  required, 
was  unknown  to  them  :  fo  that,  if  Archilochus  was  the  firlt 
author  of  this  mixture,  he  might  with  propriety  be  dvltd 
the  Inventor  of  Lyric  Poetry,  which,  after  his  time,  became 
a  fpecies  of  verfification  wholly  dillin£t  from  heroic. — To 
him  is  likewife  al'cribed  the  invention  of  Epodes.  See 
Epode. 

Our  poet-mufician  is  generally  ranked  among  the  fird  vic¬ 
tors  of  the  Pythic  games:  and  we  learn  from  Pindar,  that 
his  niufe  was  not  always  a  termagant  ;  for  though  no  mortal 
cfraped  her  rage,  yet  (lie  was  at  times  fufficiently  tranquil 
and  pious  to  diftate  hymns  in  praife  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 
One  in  particular,  written  in  honour  of  Hercules,  acquired 
him  the  acclamations  of  all  Greece  ;  for  lie  fung  it  in  full 
affembly  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  had  the  fatisfaftion  of 
receiving  from  the  judges  the  crown  of  victory  confecrated 
to  real  merit.  This  hymn,  or  ode,  was  afterwards  fung  in 
honour  of  every  victor  at  Olympia,  who  had  no  poet  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  his;  particular  exploits. 

Archilochus  was  at  laft  (lain  by  one  Callondax  Corax,  of 
the  ifland  of  Naxos;  who,  though  he  did  it  in  fight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  war,  was  driven  out  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  by  command  of  the  oracle,  for  having  deprived  of 
life  a  man  confecrated  to  the  Mufes. 

The  names  of  Homer  and  Archilochus  were  equally  re¬ 
vered  and  celebrated  in  Greece,  as  the  two  moll  excellent 
poets  which  the  nation  had  ever  produced.  This  appears 
from  an  epigram  in  the  Antbologia  ;  and  from  Cicero,  who 
ranks  him  with  poets  of  the  fiilt  clafs,  and  in  his  Epiftles 
tells  us  that  the  grammarian  Ariftophanes,  the  mod  rigid 
and  fciHipulous  critic  of  his  time,  ufed  to  fay,  that  the 
longed  poem  of  Archilochus  always  appeared  to  him  the 
mod  excellent. 

ARCH1MAGUS,  the  high-pried  of  the1-  Pei  fian  Magi,  or 
worftiippers  of  fire.  He  refided  in  the  higheft  fire-temple; 
which  was  had  in  the  fame  veneration  with  them,  as  the 
temple  of  Mecca  among  the  Mahometans.  Zofoadres  fird 
fettled  it  at  Balch  ;  but  after  the  Mahometans  had  over-run 
-Perfia  in  the  7th  century,  the  Archimagus  was  forced  to  re¬ 
move  from  thence  into  Kerman,  a  province  of  Perfia,  lying 
on  the  fouthern  ocean,  vvheie  it  hath  continued  to  this  day. 
Darius  Hyftafpes  took  upon  himfelf  the  dignity  of  Aivhi- 
magus  :  lor  Porphyry  tells  us,  he  ordered  before  his  death, 
that  among  the  other  titles,  it  fhoultl  be  engraven  on  his 
monument,  that  he  had  been  Majler  of  the  Magi;  which 
plainly  implies  that  he  had  borne  this  office  among  them,  for 
none  but  the  Archimagus  was  mader  of  the  whole  left, 
from  hence  it  fetms  to  have  proceeded,  that  the  kings  of 


Peifia-were  ever  after  looked  on  to  be  cf  the  facerdotal  tribe > 
and  were  always  initiated  into  the  facred  order  of  the  Magi* 
before  they  took  on  them  the  crown,  and  were  inaugurated 
into  the  kingdom. 

ARCHIMEDES.  ( T.ncycl .)  Of  the  death  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  geometrician,  others  have  related  the  circurndances 
lomewhat  differently.  Cicero,  when  he  was  quaedor  in 
Italy,  difeovered  his  tomb,  on  which  was  carved  a  cylinder 
and  fphere.  Some  of  the  works  of  this  great  mathematician 
are  loft,  but  others  are  preferved.  His  pieces  which  remain 
are,  1,  Two  books  of  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder.  2.  The 
Dimer.fions  of  a  Circle.  3.  Of  Centres  of  Gravity,  or 
^Equiponderants.  4.  Of  Spheroids  and  Conoids.  3  Of 
fpiral  Lines.  6.  The  Quadrature  of  a  Parabola.  7.  Of 
the  Nurriber  of  the  Sand.  8.  Of  Bodies  that  float  on  Fluids. 
The  bed  edition  of  thefe  is  that  publiftieci  at  London,  in 
1675,  4to.  Among  the  works  of  Archimedes  which  are 
lod,  we  may  reckon  the  deferiptions  of  the  following  inven¬ 
tions,  which  we  may  gather  from  himfelf  and  other  ancient 
authors.  1.  rispi  rr,;  rs< or  his  account  of  the  method 
which  he  ufed  to  difeover  the  mixture  of  gold  and  diver  in 
the  crown.  2.  His  defeription  of  the  Ko%\hx,  or  Kotftov,  an 
engine  to  draw  water  our  of  places  where  it  is  dagnated. 
Athencens,  fpeaking  of  the  prodigious  fiiip  built  by  the 
order  of  Hiero,  tells  us,  that  Archimedes  invented  the 
cochlion,  by  means  of  which  the  hold,  notwithdanding  its 
depth,  could  be  drained  by  one  man.  (Asra-rca-opirs/v,  lib. 
v.)  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  (lib.  v.)  that  he  contrived 
this- machine  to  drain  Egypt,  and  that  by  a  wonderful  me- 
ehanifm  it  would  empty  the  water  from  any  depth.  3.  The 
E>.t4,  by  means  of  which  (according  to  Athenams,  A£t7r.o;, 
lib.  v.)  he  launched  Hiero’s  great  fliip.  4.  The  Tgis-snus-ou, 
of  the  power  of  which  TzeU’.es  gives  a  hyperbolical  relation, 
Chil.  ii.  hid-  35.  5.  The  machines  he  ufed  in  the  defence 

of  Syracufe  againd  Marcellus.  Of  thefe  we  have  an  account 
in  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch.  6.  His  burning-glades, 
with  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet  fire  to  the  Roman  galleys. 
Galen,  nhgi  x^ctadov,  lib.  iii.  7.  His  pneumatic  and  hydraulic 
engines,  concerning  which  he  wrote  hooks,  according  to 
Tzetzes,  Chil.  ii.  hid.  35. 

ARCHITECTURE  ( Encycl .).  Correct  the  following 
errors  in  page  293  :  lad  line  of  the  fecond  column,  for 
pi.  23.  read  pi.  26.  In  the  title  to  Pait  III.  omit  the 
words  i!  including,  aquatic  works.  ’  The  reference  alfo  in 
Sert.  XViI.  p.  293,  is  erroneous:  for  pi.  25.  read  pi.  26. 

Under  this  article,  voi.  1.  p.  277,  we  have  fpoken  of  that 
fpecies  of  architefture  generally  termed  Gothic,  which ‘we 
diall  extend  with  the  following  extends  from  a  memoir 
publifhed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  TranQftions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  Sir  James  Hall,  bait, 
whofe  proftffed  object  is,  to  enquire  how  druftures  of  fuch  - 
beauty,  tade,  and  magnificence,  could  be  the  work  of  a 
people  “  whom  we  are  accudomed  to  call  ignorant  and  bar¬ 
barous.” 

“  Although  the  connection  between  beauty  and  utility 
(fays  the  author)  be  (till  involved  in  fuch  obfeurity,  that  we 
are  unable  to  decide  concerning  the  nniverfaiity  of  that  con¬ 
nection  ;  of  one  thing  *ve  are  certain,  that,  in  a  work  in¬ 
tended  to  anfwer  fome  1  feful  purpofe,  whatever  vifibly 
counteracts  that  purpofe  always  orcafious  deformity.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  even  where  ornament  is  principally  intended, 
the  oftenfibly  ufeful  object  of  the  woi  k,  if  it  have  any  fuch, 
mud  be  provided  for,  in  the  firlt  place,  in  preference  to 
every  other  confiderarion. 

“  But  in  mod  ufeful  works,  fome  parts  occur,  the  diape 
of  which  is  quite  indifferent  with  reipe&'to  the  propofed 
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utility,  and  which,  therefore,  the  artift  is  at  liberty  to  exe¬ 
cute  as  he  pleafes  :  a  liberty  which  has  opened  a  wide  field 
to  the  tafte  and  invention  of  ingenious  men  of  every  age 
and  country,  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  tYie  compo- 
fition  of  ornaments  ;  and  whofe  exertions  have  been  more 
or  lefs  influenced  by  the  ftate  of  civilization  in  which  they 
lived  It  would  feem,  how’ever,  if  we  may  judge  by  tbofe 
various  efforts,  that  iittle  has  been  effe&ed  by  mere  human 
ingenuity  ;  fince  we  fee  that  recourfe  has  been  had,  almoft 
univerfally,  to  nature,  the  great  and  legitimate  fource  of 
beauty  ;  and  that  ornament  has  been  attained  by  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  objects,  to  which  {he  has  given  a  determinate  and 
charaCleriftic  form. 

“  Where  the  materials  employed  are  themfelves  poffeffed 
of  variety  and  elegance,  the  attainment  of  this  objeCt  re¬ 
quires  little  or  no  alteration  of  their  natural  forms.  Thus 
cups  are  made  of  {hells,  of  cocoa  nuts,  or  of  oftrich  eggs  ; 
the  character  and  beauty  of  which  depend  upon  the  natural 
form  of  the  materials :  and  in  the  cafe  of  the  bottles  ufed  by 
the  Roman-catholic  pilgrims,  an  example  occurs  of  an  uten- 
fil,  in  which  the  natural  form  has  undergone  little  or  no 
variation,  fince  it  confifts  of  the  hard  outward  fkin  of  a 
gourd,  of  the  fame  lhape  in  which  it  grew  upon  the  plant. 
This  laft  clafs  of  forms  has  been  introduced,  by  imitation, 
into  works  compofed  of  Ihapelefs  materials.  Thus  we  have 
lilver  cups  in  the  form  of  thofe  made  of  {hells,  and  fruit- 
diflles  of  fione-ware  in  the  form  of  baikets. 

“  As  ftone  is  not  naturally  poffeffed  of  any  peculiar 
fhape,  and  as  the  ufeful  objeCl  propofed,  by  ftruClures 
formed  of  it,  may  be  accomplifhed  in  various  ways,  very 
great  latitude  is  left  to  the  invention  of  the  artift.  We  fee, 
accordingly,  that  in  every  country  where  much  refinement 
has  been  introduced,  great  pains  have  been  beftowed  in  or¬ 
namenting  ftone  buildings  with  figures  reprefenting  various 
natural  objeCls;  whilft  the  building  itfelf  has  been  executed 
in  imitation  of  a  ftruClure,  compofed  of  materials  which 
naturally  poffefs  a  determinate  and  charaCleriftic  form. 
Such  was  the  method  followed  by  the  architefts  of  ancient 
Greece,  who  conftru&ed  temples,  and  other  public  edifices, 
in  imitation  of  a  ruftic  fabric,  compofed  of  fquare  beams, 
fupported  upon  round  pnfts  or  ftems  of  trees,  and  who 
derived  the  numerous  ornaments  of  that  beautiful  ftyle 
from  circumftances  which  would  naturally  take  place  in  fuch 
a  ftrudture. 

“  A  faint  and  diftant  refemblance,  however,  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  has  generally  been  found  to  anfwer  all  the  end  pro¬ 
pofed  by  the  imitation  ;  a  refemblance,  which  may  fome- 
times  be  traced  in  the  general  diftribution  of  the  edifice, 
fometimes  in  its  minute  parts,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
both. 

“  But  the  forms  of  nature  thus  introduced  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  thofe  of  mafonry.  For  though  ftone  is 
by  nature  fnapelefs,  yet,  in  the  courfe  of  practice,  many  pe¬ 
culiar  forms  have  been  long  eftabli Hied,  and  currently  em¬ 
ployed,  in  working  it  ;  fuch  as  ftraight  lines,  plane  furfaces, 
fquare  angles,  and  various  mouldings  ufed  to  fotten  the  ef- 
feCl  of  abrupt  terminations  :  all  of  which,  originating  in 
motives  of  mechanical  convenience,  and  of  fimple  orna¬ 
ment,  had,  in  very  early  times,  been  appropriated  to  ma- 
lonry,  and  confidered  as  effential  in  every  fimfhed  work  of 
ftone ;  fo  that,  when  the  imitation  of  nature  was  intro¬ 
duced,  thefe  mafonic  forms  ftill  maintained  their  ground, 
and,  being  blended  with  the  forms  of  nature,  the  two  dalles, 
reciprocally  modified  each  other. 

“  This  combination  of  art  with  nature,  of  which  we  fee 
the  moft  perfeCt  example  in  the  Corinthian  capital,  produces 


w’hat  are  called  architectonic  forms,  in  which  the  variety  of 
nature,  being  fubje&ed  to  the  regularity  of  art,  the  work 
acquires  that  peculiar  character  which,  in  a  natural  objeCt, 
we  confider  as  offenfive,  under  the  name  of  formality  ;  but 
which,  in  architecture,  we  admire  as  a  beauty,  under  the 
name  of  Symmetry  :  thus,  we  reprobate  the  formality  of  an 
avenue,  and  praife  the  fymmetry  of  a  colonnade. 

“  Such  is  the  nature  of  architectonic  imitation  ;  a  device 
which  probably  originated  in  accident,  but  to  which  archi¬ 
tecture  is  indebted  for  its  higheft  attainments.” 

The  ftone  edifices  of  ancient  Greece  having  been  con- 
ftruCted  in  imitation  of  wooden  fabrics,  compofed  of  fquare 
beams  laid  at  right- angles  on  round  pofts  or  ftems  of  trees. 
Sir  James  Hall  conceives  that  the  Gothic  ftruCtures  with 
pointed  arches  have  been  executed  in  imitation  of  a  ruftic 
dwelling,  confti  uCled  in  the  following  manner  :  lt  Suppofe  a 
fet  of  round  pofts  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  in  two  op- 
pofite  rows,  the  interval  between  the  neighbouring  pofts  in 
the  fame  row  being  equal  to  that  between  the  rows,  and 
each  poft  being  raffed  above  the  ground  to  a  height  equal  to 
three  of  thofe  intervals :  then  a  fet  of  long  and  flexible  rods 
of  willow  being  applied  to  each  poft,  let  them  be  thruft  into 
the  ground  at  its  bafe,  and  bound  to  it  by  two  tymgs,  one 
near  the  ground,  and  another  at  two-thirds  of  its  height; 
the  rods  being  let  loofe  from  this  laft  point  upwards,  and  free 
to  be  moved  in  any  direction.  Let  three  rods  be  connected 
with  each  outfide  corner  poft,  and  five  with  each  of  the 
others,  and  let  their  pofition  be  fuch  as  to  cover  the  infideof 
the  pc  ft,  fo  that  when  feen  from  between  the  rows  the  lower 
part  of  each  pott  {hall  be  concealed  from  the  view,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  eye  like  a  bundle  of  rods  (fee  PI.  14  ). 

“Thus  the  lkeleton  of  a  thatched  roof  may  be  formed  by 
means  ot  the  loofe  ends  of  the  rods.  A  rod  from  one  of  the 
pofts  beirg  fo  bent  as  to  meet  a  fimilar  one  from  the  poft 
immediately  oppofite  fo  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  them,  let  the  two  rods  be  made  to  crofs  each  other, 
and  let  them  be  bound  together  at  their  crofting  (fig.  2.), 
and  we  {hall  have  the  exatl  form  of  the  Gothic  arch.  The 
fame  being  done  with  each  pair  of  oppofite  pofts,  and  a  fet 
of  pointed  arches  being  formed,  let  them  be  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  a  ftraight  pole  laid  upon  the  forks  of  the 
eroding  rods,  and  bound  to  each  of  them,  as  in  fig.  3:  then 
let  a  loofe  rod  be  brought  from  each  of  any  two  contiguous 
pofts  in  the  fame  row,  fo  as  to  form  a  pointed  airh,  fimilar 
to  that  juft  deferibed,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  height.  This 
being  done  with  every  two  contiguous  pofts  (fig.  4.),  and  a 
new  fet  of  pointed  arches  being  thus  produced,  {landing  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  other  in  pairs,  let  each  pair  be  bound  by  a 
horizontal  pole  lying  on  the  oppofite  forks,  and  eroding  the 
longitudinal  pole  already  fpoken  of. 

“  Two  of  the  rods  of  each  corner  poft,  and  three  of  thofe 
of  each  of  the  others,  being  thus  difpofed  of,  we  have  one  of 
each  corner  poft  and  two  of  each  middle  poft  ftill  to  employ, 
which  is -done  as  follows  :  A  pair  of  thefe  unoccupied  rods 
being  brought  from  any  two  pofts  which  Hand  diagonally  to 
each  other,  and  . made  to  meet  in  the  middle,  not  as  in  the 
firll  cafe  eroding  in  an  angle,  but  hde  by  fide,  forming  a 
femicii  cle,  and  joined  together  after  the  manner  of  a  hoop  ; 
and  the  fame  being  done  with  every  pair  of  diagonal 
pofts  (fig  5.),  the  whole  rods  will  have  been  employed. 

“  In  this  manner  a  frame  would  be  conftrufted  fit  to 
fupport  thatch  or  other  covering;  and  fuch  a  one  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  often  ufed.  It  would  feem,  however,  that,  for 
the  fake  of  ftrength,  the  number  of  roJs  has  been  increafed 
in  each  chiller,  by  the  introd.  Clion,  between  every  two  of 
than,  of  an  additional  rod,  which  riling  with  them  to.  the 
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roof,  ftill  continues  its  middle  pofition,  ss  they  Ipread  afun- 
der,  and  meets  the  horizontal  pole  at  an  intermediate  point.” 
This  is  {hewn  in  fig.  6.  which  is  drawn  with  its  covering  of 
thatch  ;  and,  from  the  imitation  of  a  dwelling  fo  con  ft  rubied, 
we  may  eafily  trace  the  three  leading  charableriftics  of 
Gothic  architecture,  the  pointed  arch,  the  cluttered  column, 
and  the  branching  roof,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  7. 

Our  author,  upon  fimilar  principles,  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  forms  of  the  Gothic  door  and  window,  the  pointed 
lpire,  &c.  but  it  feems  he  has  not  contented  himfelf  with 
jpeculative  theories,  but  has  abtually  fubmitted  his  hypothelis 
to  the  teft  of  experiment.  In  fhort,  Sir  James  Hall  has  con- 
ftrubted  a  building  in  this  ftyle,  which  has  far  furpafted  even 
his  own  expectation,  and  has  alfo  gained  the  approbation  of 
every  man  of  tafte  and  fcience  by  whom  it  has  been  feen. 
“  A  fet  of  pofts  of  afli,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  were 
placed  in  two  rows,  four  feet  afunder,  and  at  the  interval  of 
four  feet  in  the  rows ;  then  a  number  of  flender  and  ta¬ 
pering  willow  rods,  ten  feet  irt  length,  were  applied  to  the 
pofts,  and,  in  the  manner  which  we  have  defcribed,  formed 
into  a  frame,  which  being  covered  with  thatch,  produced  a 
very  fubftaniial  roof,  under  which  a  perfon  can  walk  with 
eafe. 

“  This  little  ftruCture  exhibits,  in  miniature,  all  the  cha- 
raCteriftlc  features  of  the  Gothic  ftyle.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs,  with  a  nave,  a  choir,  and  a  north  and  fouth  tran- 
fept.  The  thatch,  being  fo  difpofed  on  the  frame  as  not  to 
hide  the  rods  of  which  it  is  compofed,  they  reprefent  accu¬ 
rately  the  pointed  and  femicircular  arches,  anil  all  the  other 
peculiarities  of  a  groined  roof.” 

As  the  architects  of  the  prefent  age  are  mif^rablv  deficient 
in  this  beautiful  fpecies  of  building,  the  public  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Sir  James  Hall  for  his  fpirited  endeavours  to 
preferve  and  reftore  it  in  this  country. 

ARCHONS  ( Encycl .).  The  tribunal  of  the  archons  was 
compofed  of  nine  officers.  The  firft  was  properly  the  archon ; 
by  whofe  name  the  year  of  his  adminiftration  wasdiftinguifh- 
ed.  The  title  of  the  fecond  was  king ;  that  of  the  third 
folemachus :  to  thefe  were  added  fix  tbcfmothetce .  Thefe 
magiftrates,  eleCted  by  the  fcrutiny  of  beans,  were  obliged  to 
prove,  before  their  refpeCtive  tribes,  that  they  had  fprung, 
both  in  their  father’s  and  their  mother’s  ‘fide,  for  three  de- 
fcents,  from  citizens  of  Athens.  They  were  likewife  to 
prove  that  they  were  attached  to  the  woi  fliip  of  Apollo,  the 
tutelary  god  of  their  country ;  that  they  had  in  their  houfe 
an  altar  confecrated  to  Apollo;  and  that  they  had  been  re- 
fpeCtfully  obedient  to  their  parents;  an  important  and  fa- 
cred  part  of  their  character,  which  promifed  that  they  would 
be  faithful  fervants  to  their  country.  They  were  likewife 
to  prove,  that  they  had  ferved  in  a  military  capacity  the 
number  of  years  which  the  republic  required  of  every 
citizen  :  and  this  qualification  gave  the  ftate  experienc- 
el  officers;  for  they  were  not  allpwed  to  quit  the  army 
till  they  were  forty  years  of  old.  Their  fortune  too,  of 
which  they  were  to  inform  thofe  before  whom  they  were 
examined,  was  a  warrant  for  their  fidelity. 

After  the  commiffioners,  who  were  appointed  to  enquire 
into  their  character  and  other  requifites,  had  made  a  report 
of  them,  they  were  then  to  fwear  that  they  would  maintain 
the  laws  ;  which  obligation  if  they  negleCted,  they  engaged 
to  fend  to  Delphi  a  ltatue  of  the  weight  of  their  bodies. 
According  to  a  law  of  Solon,  if  an  archon  got  drunk,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  fomrtimes  even 
punifhed  with  death  Such  magiftrates  as  the  Athenian 
archons  were  well  entitled  to  refpeCt.  Hence  it  was  eternal 
Infant v  to  infulttheni,  and  hence  Dcmofthenes  obferved,  that 
Vol.  X. 


to  treat  the  thefmothetae  with  difrefpeCt,  was  to  {hew  dif- 
refpeCt  to  the  republic. 

Another  qualification  indifpenfably  required  of  the  fecond 
officer  of  this  tribunal,  who  was  called  the  king ,  was,  that  he 
had  married  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  and  that 
he  had  efpoufed  her  a  virgin.  This  was  exaCted  of  him, 
fays  Demofthenes,  becaufe  part  of  his  duty  was  to  facrifice  to 
the  gods,  jointly  with  his  wife,  who,  inftead  of  appealing, 
would  have  irritated  them,  if  file  had  not  poflefled  both 
thofe  honours. 

The  enquiry  into  the  private  title  of  the  nine  archons 
was  very  fevere  ;  and  this  attention  was  the  more  neceftarv, 
as  they  had  a  right  to  take  a  feat  in  the  Areopagus,  after 
they  had  quitted  their  office,  and  given  an  account  of  their 
adminiftration. 

When  any  obfeurity  occurred  in  the  laws,  relative  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  woi  fliip  of  the  gods,  the  interpretation  was 
fubmitted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  archons. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  Solon,  whofe  aim  was  to  make  his 
people  happy,  and  who  found  their  government  in  his  time 
at  iftocratical,  by  the  eledtion  of  the  nine  archons,  who  were 
annual  magiftrates,  tempered  their  power,  by  eftabliffiing  the 
privilege  of  appealing  from  them  to  the  people,  called  by 
lot  to  give  their  fufFrage,  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  the 
Heliaftce,  in  a  place  near  the  Panathenaeunv,  where  Hiftus 
had  formerly  calmed  a  fedition  of  the  people,  and  bound 
them  to  peace  by  an  oath. 

ARCHYTAS  of  Tareotum,  aphilofopherof  the  Pythago¬ 
rean  fe£t,  and  famous  for  being  the  mafter  of  Plato,  Eudox- 
as,  and  Philolaus,  lived  about  408  years  before  Chrift.  He 
was  an  excellent  mathematician,  particularly  in  that  part  of 
the  fcience  which  regards  mechanics :  he  is  faid  to  have 
made  a  wooden  pigeon  that  could  fly,  and  to  be  the  firft  that 
brought  down  mathematics  to  common  ufes.  He  is  faid 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  ten  categories.  He  aflerted,  that 
God  was  the  beginning,  the  fupporter,  and  the  end,  of  all 
things.  There  are  two  epiftles  preferved  in  Diogenes  Laertius, 
one  from  Archytas  to  Plato,  and  another  from  Plato  to 
Archytas.  He  acquired  great  reputation  in  his  legiflative 
capacity.  He  likewife  commanded  the  army  feven  times,  . 
and  was  never  defeated  ;  but  was  at  laft  ca'ft  away  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  thrown  upon  the  coaft  of  Apulia. 

ARCOT,  a  city  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  the  Carna¬ 
tic,  fituated  on  the  river  Paliar.  In  a  difpute  among  fome 
of  the  native  princes  of  India,  Colonel  Clive,  with  a  fmall 
party  of  Englifli,  took  pofleffion  of  Arcot,  in  the  year  1751, 
for  Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  fon  of  Anawerdi  Khan,  the  na¬ 
bob  of  Arcot,  who  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  French 
attempted  in  vain  to  wreft  it  from  him,  but  were  compelled 
to  raife  the  fiege.  In  the  year  1760,  in  a  quarrei  with  the 
nabob,  it  was  taken  by  Colonel  Coote,  after  defeating  the 
French  at  Wandewafh ;  and  the  garrifon  furrendtred  pri- 
foners  of  war  after  the  batteries  had  been  opened  agalnft  it 
from  the  fecond  to  the  fixth  of  February:  fifty-five  miles 
W.S.W.  Madras,  andfixty-fiveN.N.W.  Pondicherry.  Long. 
79.  30.  E.  Greenwich.  Lat.  12.  50.  N. 

ARDEA,  a  town  of  Latium,  the  royal  refidence  of  Tur- 
nus,  king  of  the  Rutuli  (Livy)  ;  fo  called,  either  from  the 
augury  of  the  heron  (Hyginus)  ;  or  from  the  exceifive  heat 
of  the  country  (Martial).  It  was  a  marfliy.  fickly  fituation 
(Strabo,  Seneca).  It  was  built  by  Danae,  the  mother  of 
Pei  feus  (Virgil)  ;  about  five  miles  diftant  fora  thefea,  and 
20  from  Rome  :  now  a.  hamlet.  It  was  a  Roman  colony 
(Livy).  The  inhabitants  are  called  Aidtutcs.  E.  Long. 
17.  49.  Lat.  41.  30. 

AllDECliE,  a  river  of  France,  which  gives  name  to  one 
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of  the  departments,  and  rifes  three  leagues  from  La.ngog.ne, 
and  runs  into  the  Rhone,  about  a  league  above  Pont  St. 
Efprit. 

ARDENNE,  a  foreft  in  France,  formerly  of  vaft  extent; 
but  the  trees  are  in  many  places  grubbed  up,  and  where  they 
flood  are  built  cities,  towns,  and  abbeys.  At  prefent  it  ex¬ 
tends  from  Thionville,  near  the  country  of  Liege,  to  Don- 
chery  and  Sedan,  on  tbe  confines  of  Champagne.  The 
roads  are  fo  narrow  in  fome  places,  that  two  waggons  can¬ 
not  pafs  each  other;  and  therefore  the  waggoners  are 
obliged  to  provide  them'felves  with  bells  or  horns  to  give 
one  another  notice  to  flop  in  time. 

ARDENNES,  a  foreft  of  Germany  and  France,  formerly 
ofa  great  extent,  comprehending,  according  to  fome,  nll-the 
country  between  the  Meufe  and  the  Rhine,  and  according:  to 
others  all  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt  ;  what  now 
remains  is  fituated  principally  on  the  Meufe,  from  Mont- 
medy  to  the  bifhopric  of  Liege.  One  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  France  takes  its  name  from  this  foreft  ;  the  principal 
towns  are  Mezieres,  Sedan,  Grandpre,  Vouziers,  Rethel, 
Rocroy,  Donchery,  and  Givet. 

ARDS,  barony  of,  in  the  county  of  Down  in  Ireland  :  it 
is  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  in  fome  places  three,  and  in  none 
above  fix  miles  broad ;  but  the  foil  is  for  the  molt  part  to¬ 
lerably  good.  It  lies  between  the  lake  of  Strangford  and  the 
fea,  and  in  the  fouth  part  it  is  oppofite  to  Lecale.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  obtained  a  patent  for  this  barony  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  fent  his  natural  fon  with  a  colony  to 
poffefs  it ;  but  he  was  intercepted  and  flain  by  an  Irifhman. 
After  Sir  Thomas’s  death,  Ards  was  granted  by  James  I.  to 
fome  of  the  Scots  nobility. 

ARDUBA,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Pannonians.  It  was 
taken  by  Gertnanicus  about  the  7th  year  of  the  Chriftian 
aera  ;  but  its  reduction  was  more  owing  to  the  disagreement 
that  reigned  among  the  inhabitants,  than  to  the  valour  of  the 
Romans.  The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were  for  fubmit- 
ting  ;  but  the  women,  more  fond  of  their  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  than  the  men,  joined  fome  Roman  deferters,  and, 
falling  upon  their  hufbands,  killed  a  gi  eat  number  of  them  : 
but  being  at  laft  overcome  by  the  men,  who  then  fubmitted 
to  the  Romans,  the  women  either  threw  themfelves  headlong 
from  the  tops  of  the  walls,  or  Petting  fire  to  their  houfes, 
burnt  themfelves  and  their  children  to  death. 

AREKEA,  a  fea-port  town  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the 
Red  Sea  :  fifty-five  miles  from  Suaken. 

ARELATE,  or  AaEi,ATUM,isa  town  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
enfis,  fituated  on  the  Rhone,  denoting  a  town  on,  or  beyond, 
a  marfh,  according  to  tbe  particular  Situation  of  thefpeaker; 
called  A  relate  Sextanorum  (Pliny,  Mela,  Coin),  becaufe  it 
had  a  colony  of  the  fixth  legion.  Writers  of  the  lower  age 
call  it  Arclas,  atis  (Prudentius,  Aufonius).  There  was  a 
double  Arelas,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  river  and  joined  by  a 
bridge  (Aufonius)  ;  that  on  the  left  fide  is  thought  to  have 
been  built  by  Conftantine.  Tiberius’s  father  was  fent  by 
Julius  Csefar  at  the  head  of  the  colony  (Suetonius)  ;  and 
hence  the  appellation  Julia  Paterna,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
icnption.  It  was  the  favourite  place  of  the  Romans,  and 
greatly  ornamented ;  and  hence  called  Gallula  lioma 
(Aufonius).  it  is  nowcalled  Arles.  E.  Long.  5.  3.  Lat.  4.3.  40. 

ARENSHARD,  a  track  in  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Slelwick,  containing  the  greateft  part  of  the  famous  rampart, 
built  by  the  Danifli  king  Gotric,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century,  as  a  defence  againft  the  irruptions  of  the  Saxons 
and  Slavi.  It  extends  acrofs  the  country,  about  nine  miles 
in  length. 

ARENSWALDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 


Upper  Saxony,  and  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg  :  ninety- 
four  miles  N.E.  Berlin,  fifty  N.N  E.  Kuflrin.  Lono-.  %  7  A 
E.  Ferro.  Lat.  93.  10.  N. 

AREOPAGUS  (E/icycl.) The  edifice  of  the  Areopa¬ 
gus  was  extremely  Ample  ;  and  its  roof, -which  was  at  firft  of 
the  moft  common  materials,  remained  in  that  ftate  till  the 
time  of  Auguftus.  This  we  learn  from  Vitruvius  Ore  ft  e? 
wasthe  firft  who  thought  of  embelhfhing  jt.  pfe  railed  in  it  an 
altar  to  Minerva.  He likewife  adorned  it  with  twofeatsof 
folid  filver;  on  one  of  which  the  aca./ir  fat,  and  the  am  fed 
on  the  other.  '1  he  one  feat  was  confer  rated  to  Injury,  and  the 
other  to  Impudence.  This  religious  (ketch  was  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  by  Epimenides,  who  erected  altars  to  tho’fe  allegorical 
deities  and  foon  after  a  temple,  which  Cicero  mentions  in  his 
fecond  book  of  laws.  This  temple  corrtfponded  with  that 
which  Oreftes  had  built  to  the  Furies,  who  brought  him  to 
Athens,  and  procured  him  the  protection  of  Minerva.  Epi- 
menides  dedicated  it  a  fecond  time  to  the  Furies,  or  fncie 
Gdddejjes,  as  they  were  termed  by  the  Athenians.  A  man  was 
thought  loft  without  refource,  and  a  victim  to  every  human 
ill,  if  he  enforced  a  perjuiy  by  invoking  the  facred  name  of 
thofe  tremendous  divinities. 

Thofe  who  employed  their  thoughts  in  folving  the  m v fie¬ 
ri  es  of  Pagan ifm,  imagined  that  the  Eumenides  had  their 
temple  fo  near  the  court  Areopagus,  that  they  might  en¬ 
lighten  the  judges  by  their  infpiration,  and,  by  their  conti¬ 
nual  affiftance,  prevent  them  from  committing  thofe  errors 
to  which  human  weaknefs  is  liable.  To  propitiate  thole 
terrible  deities,  and  to  procure  their  favour  for  the  Areopagus, 
they  were  worfhipped  with  great  punctuality  and  devotion  ; 
and  the  fenate  itfelf  appointed  their  priefts.  Demofthenes 
had  been  nominated  to  prefide  over  their  facrifices  ;  and  he 
thought  it  very  extraordinary,  that  be,  to  whom  the  republic 
had  confided  fo  important  an  office,  ffiould  be  publicly 
impeached. 

It  was  natural  to  afiociate  with  the  Eumenides  the  other 
deities  who  ffiared  with  them  the  fovereign  empire  over 
the  dead.  Epimenides  placed  in  their  temples  the  flatties  of 
Pluto,  of  Mercury,  and  ofTellus.  They  were  all,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paufanias,  of  an. agreeable  form.  Each  of  them  was 
placed  upon  an  altar,  on  which  the  citizens,  or  ftrangers, 
who  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Areopagus,  made  their  grate¬ 
ful  offerings. 

But  it  was  not  to  gratitude  alone  that  thefe  feveral  deities 
owed  all  their  incenfe  that  fmoked  upon  their  altars.  They 
who  had  been  accufed  before  the  fenate,  haraffed  with 
fuperfhtion,  and  uncertain  how  thefe  deities  would  be  affeft- 
ed  towards  them,  were  lavifli  of  facrifices  to  obtain  their 
clemency,  by  which  they  hoped  their  judges  would  likewife 
be  influenced. 

The  tomb  of  Oedipus  was  another  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Areopagus.  It  was  in  the  outward  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
where  a  barge  was  like  wife  placed,  which  made  a  part  of  the 
pomp  at  the  public  games. 

Whatever  homage  and  implicit  obedience  the  court  of 
Areopagus  might  derive  from  all  this  religious  parade,  the 
public  good  was  always  dearer  to  them  than  any  lower  ad¬ 
vantages  they  might  have  drawn  from  the  altars  and  temples 
with  which  they  were  furrounded. 

The  fenate  aflembled  in  a  hall  built  on  the  fummit  of  a 
hill,  which  was  afeended  with  difficulty  by  the  old  men  bent 
with  age.  However,  as  for  fome  time  they  only  aflembled 
on  the  three  laft  days  of  each  month,  they  "bore  with 
patience  this  inconvenient  fituation.  But  public  affairs 
multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  obliged  to  add  to 
the  three  former  fittings,  a  fourth,  which  was  held  on  the 
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feventh  davofthe  month,  and  which  was  foon  fucceeded  by 
an  aflembly  every  day.  Their  meetings  were  fo  regular, 
that  they  were  not  interrupted  by  the  rood  folemn  fcftivals, 
till  Cephifodorus  was  archon,  who,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
105th  Olympiad,  made  a  decree,  which  obliged  the  Areo- 
pagites  to  celebrate,  after  the  example  of  the  other  courts, 
the  Apaturian  feafts,  which  laded  five  days. 

This  arduous  and  painful  exercife  of  their  office  made  the 
Areopagitts  feel  all  the  inconvenience  of  the  fituation  of 
their  tribunal,  and  determined  them  to  remove  it  to  a  part 
of  the  city,  called  the  Royal  Portico.  It  was  a  fquare,  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  When  the' 
judges,  who  aflembled  there  in  profound  filence,  had  taken 
their  places,  they  were  inclofed  by  a  thread,  or  rather  a 
cord,  drawn  around  them. 

They- held  their  aflemblies  in  the  night,  that  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  public  affairs  might  not  be  diverted  by  external  ob- 
je6ls, — and  (adds  Lucian)  that  they  might  only  be  influenced 
by  the  arguments,  and  not  by  the  prefence  and  aftion,  of  the 
fpeakers.  This  circumftance  explains  a  paflage  in  Athenasus, 
who  tells  11s,  that  none  knew  the  numbers  nor  faces  of  the 
Areopigites.  The  cuftom  of  adminiftering  juftice  in  the 
open  air  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  It  was  followed  by  all 
the  other  tribunals,  when  they  tried  for  murder;  for  two 
reafons:  — iff,  That  the  judges,  the  fworn  protestors  of  in¬ 
nocence,  might  not  be  hurt  by  being  under  cover  with  cri¬ 
minals,  whofe  hands  were  polluted  with  blood,  adly.  That  the 
accufer  and  the  accufed  might  not  be  under  the  fame  roof. 

When  all  the  members  of  the  fenate  were  convened,  a 
herald  enjoined  filence,  and  ordered  the  people  to  retire. 
As  foon  as  they  had  departed,  the  aflembly  proceeded  to 
bufinefs ;  and  as  they  deemed  the  lead  preference  a  flagrant 
injuflice,  the  caufes  which  they  were  to  determine  were 
drawn  by  a  kind  of  lottery ;  and  the  fame  chance  which 
brought  them  up,  diftributed  them  to  different  numbers  of 
judges,  fmall  or  great,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
feveral  caufes. 

In  early  times,  the  parties  themfelves  ffated  their  caufe  in 
a  Ample  manner.  The  eloquence  of  advocates  was  thought 
a  dangerous  talent,  fit  only  to  varnifh  crimes.  But  after¬ 
wards  the  Areopagus,  on  this  point,  relaxed  from  their  fe- 
verity; — at  fil'd  the  accufed,  and  foon  after  the  accufers, 
were  permitted  to  engage  thole  to  make  the  attack  and  the 
defence,  whofe  profeffion  it  was  to  exert  the  art  of  fpeaking, 
for  others,  with  accuracy  and  elegance. 

Sextus  Empericus  feems  not  to  have  fufficiently  didin- 
guidied  times,  where  he  fays,  that  the  court  of  Areopagus 
did  not  differ  thofe  who  were  to  be  tried  at  their  bar  to 
avail  themfelves  of  the  abilities  of  others.  What  undoubt¬ 
edly  led  him  into  that  miftake,  was,  an  inviolable  cudom 
of  that  tribunal,  which  prohibited,  in  pleadings,  all  that 
warm  and  pidurefque  oratory  which  feduces  the  judgment 
and  inflames  the  pafliotis.  When  the  fuffrages  were  col¬ 
lected,  each  pei  fon  gave  his  in  filence.  They  voted  with 
a  fmall  flint,  which  they  held  betwixt  the  thumb  and  the  two 
next  fingers,  and  which  they  put  into  one  of  the  two  urns 
that  dood  in  a  coi  ner  of  the  hall.  One  ftood  before  the 
other.  The  firft  was  called  the  urn  of  death  ;  the  lecond,  the 
urn  of  companion.  That  of  death  was  of  brafs,  and  was  term¬ 
ed  proper  ■,  that  of  compaffion  was  of  wood,  and  was  termed 
improper.  The  judges  commonly  brought  their  flint  to  the 
aflembly,  and  put  it  into  the  uro  ;  but,  that  all  the  fuffrages 
might  be  collected,  the  herald  took  the  two  urns,  and  pie- 
fented  them,  one  after  another,  to  every  tenator,  com¬ 
manding  him,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  no  longer  to  de¬ 
fer  his  acquittal,  or  condemnation.  For  this  me. hod  of  giv¬ 
ing  fentence,  which  was  called  4 tecaufe  it  kept 


the  vote  of  each  perfon  undifeovered,  the  Thirty'  Tvrants, 
to  make  themfelves  maflers  of  the  decifions  of  the  Areopa¬ 
gus,  fubftituted  another,  by  means  of  which  they  knew 
ex2<dly  the  opinion  of  each  of  the  judges;  for  they  obliged 
them  to  bring  their  flints  publicly,  and  lay  them  upon  two 
tables  placed  before  them,  the  fituation  of  which  was  quite 
oppofite  to  that  of  the  urns ;  for  the  fird  of  thofe  tables  was 
that  of  life ,  and  the  feconii  that  of  death. 

The  fird  fubdances  with  which  they  gave  their  fuffrages- 
were  not  final!  pieces  of  the  bones  of  a  hog,  as  fome  authors 
aflert,  but  fea  fiiells,  for  which  pieces  of  brafs  of  the  fame 
form,  termed  Jpondyla,  were  afterwards'  fubftituted.  The 
fubffances  with  which  they  voted  were  diftingiflied  bv  their 
form  and  colour.  Thofe  which  condemned  were  black,  and 
perforated  in  the  middle  ;  tne  others  were  white,  and  not 
perforated.  The  precaution  of  piercing  the  black  ones 
tends  to  prove,  what  we  have  already  obferved,  that  the  court 
of  Areopagus  fat  in  the  night :  for  what  end  did  it  ferve  to 
pierce  the  black  fiiells  or  flints,  if  the  judges  could  have  feen 
them  and  the  white  ones,  and  confequently  have  diding  ui  (li¬ 
ed  their  colours  by  the  afiidance  of  the  light  ?  But  as  thev 
pafled  fentence  in  the  dark,  it  is  evident  that  a  difference  be- 
fides  that  of  colour  was  neceflary,  to  know  the  black  ones 
from  the  white.  The  judges  were  likewife  permitted  to 
multiply  at  pleafure  the  didindtion  between  figns,  which 
effentially  didinguiffied  the  fates  of  men. 

After  the  fuffrages  were  colledled,  thev  were  taken  out  of 
the  two  urns,  and  put  into  a  third  vafe  of  brafs.  They  were 
then  counted;  and  as  the  number  of  white  or  black  flints 
was  higher  or  inferior,  one  of  the  judges  drew  with  his 
nail  a  fhorter  or  a  longer  line,  on  a  tablet,  with  a  waxen 
fur  fact,  on  which  the  refult  of  each  caufe  was  marked.  The 
ffiort  line  exprefled  acquittal ;  the  long  condemnation. 

With  regard  to  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  they  were  ' 
as  moderate  as  thofe  of  the  advocates.  The  length  of  the 
procefs  did  not  enhance  its  expence  ;  and  when  the  decifion 
of  a  caufe  was  podponed  till  the  next  day,  the  committee 
were  only  paid  an  obolus  on  that  day.  Hence  Mercury, 
in  Lucian,  is  furprifed  that  fuch  fendble  old  men  as  the 
fenators  of  Areopagus  were,  fliould  fell  at  fo  low  a  price  the 
trouble  of  afeending  fo  high. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  judges  which  compofed  the 
Areopagus,  fome  authors,  attentive  only  to  a  part  of  Solon’s 
regulations,  by  which  he  enabled,  that  for  the  future  none 
but  the  nine  archons  fliould  be  admitted  members  of  the 
Areopagus,  have  imagined  that  this  tribunal  was  filled  anew 
every  year,  and  that  it  never  confided  of  more  than  nine 
magidrates.  This  opinion,  and  fome  others,  are  refuted  by 
the  circumdantial  account  which  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  us 
of  the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  This  great  man  had 
widied  to  fubditute  a  rational  hypothefis  for  the  fabulous 
and  extravagant  fydem  of  religion  which  prevailed  in  his 
time.  His  proje6i,  however  laudable,  appeared  impious  in 
the  eye  of  fuperdition.  Information  was  laid  againd  him 
before  the  x\reopagus,  and  he  had  as  many  accufers  as  fellow- 
citizens.  After  the  charges  and  the  anfwers  were  heard, 
they  proceeded  to  fuffiages;  the  opinions  were  divided, 
but  not  equally,  for  the  number  of  thofe  who  condemned 
him  exceeded  by  281  the  number  of  thofe  who  declared  him 
innocent,  tie  made  an  ironical  reply  to  this  iniquitous 
fentence,  by  telling  his  judges,  that  he  took  it  for  granted, 
they  would  admit  him  to  a  maintenance  in  the  Prytanaeum. 
On  this  farcafm,  80  of  thofe  who  had  voted  in  his  favour 
forfook  him,  went  over  to  the  oppofite  party,  and  con¬ 
demned  him  to  die.  Here  then  we  have  361  judges  who 
condemn;  to  whom  if  we  add  thofe  who  perfift  in  ac¬ 
quitting  him,  the  number  muff  be  very  confiderable. 
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Of  a]l  the  judgments  of  the  Areopagus,  the  moft  famous 
©ne,  excepting  that  of  Mars,  was  the  fentence  which  they 
paffed  on  Oreiies.  His  trial,  which  happened  under  De- 
mophon  the  i?th  king  of  Athens  in  375  of  the  Attic  sera, 
owed  all  it's  fame  to  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  gave 
life  to  a  cuftom  which  was  obferved  ever  afterwards. 
Orefles  had  killed  his  mother;  he  was  accufed  before  the 
Areopagus,  and  cited  to  appear  in  that  court.  He  would 
have  loft  his  life  in  confequence  of  the  equal  divifion  of  the 
votes,  had  not  Minerva,  moved  with  his  misfortunes,  de¬ 
clared  herfelf  for  thofe  who  had  abfolved  him,  and  joined 
her  fuffrage  to  theirs.  Thus  Ortftes  was  faved.  In  vene¬ 
ration  to  this  miracle,  the  Are-:  nagites,  whenever  the  fuf- 
frages  were  equally  divided,  decided’'  in  favour  of  the  ac¬ 
cufed,  by  granting  him  what  thty  termed  the  Jhell  of 
I'diuciva.  Cephalus  and  Daedalus  were  condemned  by  the 
Areopagus  long  before  the  time  of  Oreftes. 

We  find  in  ancient  authors  tome  decilions  of  this  tri¬ 
bunal,  which  bear  the  firongeft  marks  of  juftice,  though 
-  their  objects  are  not  interefting.  We  (hall  here  quote  an 
anecdote  from  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  of  a 
woman  who  was  accufed  of  having  poifoned  her  hulband 
and  her  fon.  She  was  taken,  and  brought  before  Dolabella, 
who  was  then  proconful  of  Afia.  She  was  no  fooner  in  his 
prefence,  than  ftie  owned  the  faff  ;  and  added,  that  flie  had 
very  good  reafons  for  putting  her  hulband  and  her  fon  to 
death. — “  I  had  (laid  file),  to  my  firft  hulband,  a  fon 
whom  I  tenderlv  ioved,  and  whofe  virtues  rendered  him 
worthy  of  my  affection.  My  fecond  hulband,  and  the  fon 
whom  1  bare  to  him,  murdered  my  favouritechild.  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  unjuft  to  have  fuffered  thofe  two  mon- 
fters  of  barbarity  to  live.  If  you  think,  fir,  that  I  have 
committed  a  crime,  it  is  your  province  to  punilh  it;  I  cer¬ 
tainly  fhall  never  repent  of  it.”  This  afFair  embarraffed 
Dolabella.  She  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  Areopagus ;  and 
that  court,  when  they  had  examined  her  a  long  time,  ordered 
ber  and  her  accufer  to  appear  before  them  again  a  hundred 
years  after,  from  the  firft  day  of  her  trial. 

We  muft  not,  however,  luppofe  that  the  Areopagus 
always  preferved  its  own  reputation  ;  for  fuch  is  the  con- 
ftilution  of  human  affairs,  that  perleffion,  with  regard  to 
them,  is  a  violent,  confequently  a  tranfitory,  ftate.  Peri¬ 
cles,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  after  Solon,  to  flatter 
the  people  and  win  them  to  his  party,  ufed  his  utmoft 
efforts  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus,  which  was 
thendilliked  by  the  multitude  He  took  from  it  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  many  affairs  which  had  before  come  under  its  jurif- 
diffion  ;  and,  to  forward  his  defign  of  humbling  it,  em¬ 
ployed  the  eloquence  of  Ephialtes,  whofe  talents  were  for¬ 
midable,  and  who  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  great 
men  of  Athens. 

The  Areopagus  itfelf  feemed  to  fecond  the  endeavours  of 
a  man  who  projected,  its  ruin,  and  by  its  mifconduift  haften- 
ed  its  fali.  The  old  rules  of  the  court,  by  which  none  were 
admitted  its  members  but  thofe  whofe  unexceptionable  con¬ 
duct  would  fupport  its  majefty,  feemed  too  1'evere.  They 
grew  lefs  delicate  in  their  choice;  and  prefuming  that  the 
faults  with  which  they  difpenfed,  would  foon  be  reformed 
in  the  fociety  of  fo  many  good  examples,  vice  imperceptibly 
crept  among  them  :  corruption,  at  firft  fecret  and  timid, 
grew  infenfibly  open  and  daring,  and  made  fuch  progrefs, 
that  the  moil  fhameful  crimes  were  foon  exhibired  on  the 
Tftage  ;  and  they  were  not  copied  from  the  low  and  abandoned 
multitude,  but  from  thofe  fenators,  once  the  venerable  and 
auftere  cenfors  of  idleagfs  and  of  vice.  Demetrius,  the 
comic  poet,  wrote  a  piece,  which  he  entitled  The  Areopagite, 


where  he  ftrips  the  malk  off  thofe  hypocritical  legiflators, 
who  were  now  equally  apt  to  be  feduced  by  wealth  and  by 
beauty.  So  much  had  the  Athenian  fenate  degenerated  in 
the  days  of  Ifccrates,  cir.  340  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sera. 

Before  this  tribunal  St.  Paul  was  called  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  doflrine,  and  converted  Dionvfius  one  of  their 
number. 

The  end  of  this  court  of  judicature  is  as  obfeure  as  its 
origin,  which  was  derived  from  very  remote  antiquity.  It 
exifted,  with  the  other  magiftracies,  in  the  time  of  Paufanius, 
i.e.  in  the  2d  century.  The  term  of  its  fubfequent  dura¬ 
tion  is  not  afeertained;  but  a  writer,  who  Jived  under  the 
emperors  Theodofius  the  elder  and  younger,  in  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  mentions  it  as  extindf. 

ARETIN  (Guido),  famous  for  his  mufical  improvements, 
lived  in  the  11th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Arezzo,  a 
city  in  Tufcany  ;  and  having  been  taught  'the  practice  of 
mufic  in  his  youth,  and  probably  regained  as  a  chorifter  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Benediftine  monaftery  founded  in  that 
city,  he  became  a  monk  profefied,  and  a  brother  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benednft. 

In  this  retirement  he  feems  to  have  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  muff  ,  particularly  the  fyftem  of  the  ancients,  and, 
above  all,  to  reform  their  method  of  notation.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  that  attended  the  inftiudtion  of  youth  in  the  church- 
offices  were  fo  great,  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  ten  years 
were  generally  confumed  barely  in  acquiring  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  plain-fong ;  and  this  confideration  induced 
him  to  labour  after  feme  amendment,  lorne  method  that 
might  facilitate  inftruftion,  and  enable  thofe  employed 
in  the  choral  office  to  perform  the  duties  of  it  in  a  cor¬ 
rect  and  decent  manner.  If  we  may  credit  thofe  legen¬ 
dary  accounts  that  are  extant  in  old  monkifn  manuferipts,  we 
fhould  believe  he  was  affilted  in  his  pious  intention  by  im¬ 
mediate  communications  from  heaven;  fome  fpeak  of  the 
invention  of  the  fyllables  as  the  effect  of  infpiration  ;  and 
Guido  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  of  the  lame  opinion,  by  his 
faying  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  Lord  ;  or,  as  fome  inter¬ 
pret  his  words,  in  a  dream  :  but  graver  hiftorians  fay,  that 
being  at  vefpers  in  the  chapel  of  his  monaftery,  it  happened 
that  one  of  the  offices  appointed  for  that  day  was  the  hymn  to 
St.  John. 

UT  quennt  laxls  REfonare  Jibris 

Mira  gejtorum  FAmuli  tuonim 

SOLvc  pollutis  LAbiis  real  uni, 

S 'ancle  Joannes . 

During  the  performance  of  the  hymn,  he  remarked  the 
iteration  of  the  words,  and  the  frequent  returns  of  ut,  re, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  la  :  he  obferved  likewife  a  diffimilarity  be¬ 
tween  the  clolenefs  of  the  fyllable  mi,  and  the  broad  open 
found  ot  fa,  which  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  imprefs  upon 
the  mind  a  lalting  idea  of  their  congruity ;  and  immediately 
conceived  a  thought  of  applying  the  fix  fyllables  to  perfect  an 
improvement  either  then  actually  made  by  him,  or  under  con¬ 
fideration,  viz.  that  of  converting  the  ancient  tetrachords  into 
hexachords. 

Struck  with  the  difeovery,  he  retired  to  his  ftudy  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  perfected  his  fyftem,  began  to  introduce  it  into  practice  : 
the  perfons  to  whom  he  communicated  it  were  the  brethren  of 
his  own  monaftery,  from  whom  it  met  with  but  a  cold  reception, 
which,  in  the  epiftle  to  his  friend,  he  aferibes undoubtedly  to  its 
truecaute,  envy  :  however,  his  intereft  with  the  abbot,  and  his 
employment  in  the  chapel,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  irying 
the  efficacy  of  his  method  on  the  boys  who  were  training  up 
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.  for  the  choral  fervice,  and  it  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  ex- 
jieilation.  “  To  the  admiration  of  all  (fays  Cardinal  Earo- 
nius),  a  boy  thereby  learnt,  in  a  few  months,  what  no  man, 
though  of  great  ingenuity,  could  before  that  attain  in  feveral 
years.” 

The  fame  of  Guido’s  invention  foon  fpread  abroad,  and  his 
method  of  inftru£tion  was  adopted  by  the  clergy  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  :  we  are  told  by  Kircher,  that  Hermanus  bifhop  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  Elviricus  bifhop  of  Ofnaburg,  made  ufe  of  it;  and 
by  the  authors  of  the  Hiftoire  Lifteraire  cle  la  France,  that  it 
was  received  in  that  country,  and  taught  in  all  the  monaftcries 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  the  reputation  of  his  great 
fkill  in  mulic  had  excited  in  the  pope  a  defire  to  fee  and  con- 
verfe  with  him  ;  of  which,  and  of  his  going  to  Rome  for  that 
'purpofe,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the  pontiff,  he 
himfelf  has  given  a  circumftantial  account  in  the  epiftle 
hereafter  mentioned. 

The  particulars  of  this  relation  arc  very  curious;  and  as  we 
have  his  own  authority,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
it.  It  feems  that  John  XX.  or,  as  fome  writers  compute,  the 
19th  pope  of  that  name,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Guido’s 
fchool,  and  conceiving  a  defire  to  fee  him,  fent  three  meften- 
gers  to  invite  himgo  Rome;  upon  their  arrival,  it  was  refolved 
by  the  brethren  of  the  monaflery  that  he  fhould  go  thither  at¬ 
tended  by  Grimaldo  the  abbot,  and  Peter  the  chief  of  the 
canons  of  the  church  of  Arezzo.  Arriving  at  Rome,  he  was 
prefen  ted  to  the  holy  father,  and  by  him  received  with  great 
kindnefs.  The  pope  had  feveral  converfations  with  him,  in 
all  which  he  interrogated  him  as  to  his  knowledge  in  mutic  ; 
and  upon  fight  of  an  antiphonary  which  Guido  had  brought 
with  him,  marked  with  the  fyllables  agreeable  to  his  new  inven¬ 
tion,  the  pope  looked  on  it  as  a  kind  of  prodigy;  and  rumi¬ 
nating  on  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Guido,  would  not  ftir 
from  his  feat  till  he  had  learned  perfe6tly  to  fing  off  a  verfe  : 
upon  which  he  declared,  that  he  could  not  have  believed  the 
efficacy  of  the  method,  if  he  had  not  been  convinced  by  the 
experiment  he  had  himfelf  made  of  it.  The  pope  would  have 
detained  him  at  Rome ;  but  labouring  under  a  bodily  diforder, 
and  fearing  an  injury  to  his  health  from  the  air  of  the  place,  and 
the  heats  of  the  fummer,  which  was  then  approaching,  Guido 
left  that  city  upon  a  promife  to  revifit  it,  and  explain  to  his 
holinefs  the  principles  of  his  new  fyftem.  On  his  return 
homewards,  he  made  a  vifit  to  the  Abbot  of  Pompofa,  a  town  in 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  who  was  very  earned  to  have  Guido 
fettls  in  the  monaflery  of  that  place  ;  to  which  invitation  it 
feems  he  yielded,  being,  as  he  fays,  defirous  of  rendering  fo 
great  a  monaflery  ftill  more  famous  by  his  ftudies  there. 

Here  it  was  that  he  compofed  a  trait  on  mufic,  entitled 
Micrologus,  i.  e.  “a  ffiort  difeourfe ;”  which  he  dedicated  to 
Theobald  bifhop  of  Arezzo  ;  and  finifhed,  as  he  himfelf  at  the 
end  of  it  tells  us,  under  the  pontificate  of  John  XX.  and  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age.  Voflius  fpeaks  alfo  of  another  mufical 
treatife  written  by  him,  and  dedicated  to  the  fame  perfon. 

Mod  of  the  authors  who  have  taken  occafion  to  mention 
Guido,  fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  containing  the  fum  of  his 
do&rine  :  but  it  is  in  a  fmall  trait,  entitled  Argument um  vovi 
Cantm  inzeniendi,  that  his  declaration  of  his  ufe  of  the  fylla¬ 
bles,  with  their  feveral  mutations,  and  in  fliort  his  whole  doc¬ 
trine  of  folmifation,  is  to  be  found.  This  trait  makes  part  of 
an  epiftle  to  a  very  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  Guido,  whom 
he  addrefles  thus,  “  Beatiifimo  atque  dulciffimo  fratri  Mi- 
chaeli;”  at  whole  requeft  the  trait  itfelf  feems  to  have  been 
compofed. 

Whether  Guido  was  the  author  of  any  other  traits,  is  not 
eafy  t®  determine.  It  nowhere  appears  that  any  of  his  works 
were  ever  printed,  except  that  Baronius,  in  his  Annates  Ee- 
defia/lki ,  tom.  AI.  p.  7 3,  has  given  at  length  the  epiftle  from 
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him  to  his  friend  Michael  of  Pompofa,  and  that  to  Theobald 
bilhop  of  Arezzo,  prefixed  to  the  Micrologus;  and  yet  the 
writers  on  mufic  fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  a  book  in  the 
hands  of  every  one.  Martini  cites  feveral  manuferipts  of 
Guido  ;  namely,  two  in  the  Ambrofian  library  at  Milan,  the 
one  written’ about  the  12th  century,  the  other  lefs  ancient ;  an¬ 
other  among  the  archives  of  the  chapter  of  Pifloja,  a  city  in 
Tufcany ;  and  a  third  in  the  Mediceo-Laurenziano  library  at 
Florence,  of  the'  15  th  century  :  thefe  are  clearly  the  Microlo¬ 
gus.  Of  the  epiftle  to  Michael  of  Pompofa,  together  with  the 
Argumentum  nori  Cantus  mreniendi,  he  mentions  only  one, 
which  he  fays  is  fomewhereat  Ratifbon.  Of  the  feveral  tra6is 
above  mentioned,  the  lad  excepted,  a  manufeript  is  extant  in 
the  library  of  Baliol  College  in  Oxford.  Several  fragments 
of  the  two  firft,  in  one  volume,  are  alfo  among  the  Harleian 
manuferipts  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  No.  3199;  but  fo 
very  much  mutilated,  that  they  afford  but  fmall  fiatisfa&ion  to 
a  curious  enquirer. 

Aretin  (Leonard),  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  the  1 5  th 
century,  was  fecretary  to  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  tranf- 
latcdfrom  the  Greek  into  Latin  fome  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch, 
and  Ariftotle’s  Ethics  :  he  alfo  compofed  three  books  of  the 
Punic  war,  that  may  ferve  as  a  fupplement  to  thofe  wanting  in 
Livy  ;  the  hifiory  of  the  tranfaftions  in  Italy  during  his  time  ; 
that  of  ancient  Greece;  that  of  the  Goths;  that  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Florence;  and  many  other  books.  Ke  died  in  1443, 
aged  74. 

Aretin  (Francis),  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Greek  language.  He  tranllated  into  Latin 
the  Commentaries  of  St.  Chryfoftom  upon  St.  John,  and 
about  twenty  Homilies  of  the  fame  father  :  he  alfo  tranflated 
the  Letters  of  Phalarisinto  Latin,  and  wrote  a  treatife  De  bal- 
neis  Pateolanis.  Heftudied  at  Sienna,  about  the  year  1443  ; 
and  afterwards  taught  law  there  with  fuch  reputation,  that 
they  called  him  the  Prince  of  Subtleties,  and  his  wit  became  a 
proverb.  He  difplayed  his  talents  chiefly  in  dilputes,  in 
which  nobody  could  withftand  him.  He  gave  his  opinions  in 
law  with  fo  much  confidence,  as  to  affure  thofe  who  confulted 
him,  that  they  fhould  carry  their  caule :  nor  did  experience 
contradict  him  ;  for  it  was  a  common  faying  at  the  bar,  fuch 
a  caufe  has  been  condemned  by  Aretin,  it  muff  therefore  be 
loft.  He  taught  alfo  in  the  univerfity  of  Pila,  and  in  that  of 
Ferrara.  He  was  at  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
IV.  but  did  not  flay  here  long  ;  for  he  foon  perceived  that  the 
great  hopes  which  he  had  built  upon  his  reputation  would 
come  to  nothing.  This  pope,  however,  declared  he  would 
have  given  him  a  cardinal’s  hat,  had  he  not  thought  he  fhould 
have  done  a  public  injury  by  depriving  the  youth  of  fuch  an 
excellent  profetfor.  When  old  age  would  not  permit  him  to 
go  through  the  duties  of  his  office,  they  difpenled  with  his 
reading  of  lectures,  and  his  falary  was  continued.  He  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  fometimes  to  mount  the  chair ;  and  although 
his  ledlures  had  now  but  little  fpirit  in  them,  yet  he  had  ftill 
many  hearers  on  account  of  his  reputation.  One  day  when 
the  lludents  were  gone  to  fome  public  fliows,  there  were  but 
forty  perfons  in  his  auditory  :  which  fo  mortified  him,  that 
he  threw  away  his  book  ;  and  cried  out,  “  Aretin  fhall  never 
explain  law  to  a  few  perfons,”  retired  in  a  paffion,  and  would 
teach  no  me, re.  He  was  fevere  in  his  temper,  and  never  kept 
a  fervant  longer  than  a  month  or  two  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  of 
his,  “  That  new-hired  fervants  always  ferve  beft."  He  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  knight ,  and  fpent  all  his  life  in  celi¬ 
bacy  ;  and  his  way  of  living  was  fo  parfimonious,  that  he  was 
thereby  enabled  to  amafs  a  great  deal  of  wealth.  He  had  dc- 
figned  this  wealth  for  the  maintenance  of  a  college;  but  he 
altered  his  refolution,  and  left  it  to  his  relations. 

Aretin  (Peter),  a  native  ©f  Arezzo,  who  lived  in  the  a 6th 
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century.  He  was  famous  for  his  faitMcal  writings 
l'o  bold  as  to  carry  his  invectives  even  againft  ibvereigns,  and 
from  thence  got  the  title  of  the  Scourge  o  f  Princes.  Francis  I. 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  mc.ft  of  the  princes 'of  Italy.' fevefal 
cardinals,  and  many  noblemen,  courted  his  friendfhip  by  pre- 
fents,  either  becaufe  they  liked  his  competitions,  or  perhaps 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  falling  under  the  lath  of  his  fatire. 
Are  tin.  became  thereupon  fo  infoient  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
got  a  medal  (truck,  on  one  fide  of  which  he  is  represented  with 
thele  words  il  divino  arf.tino  ;  and  on  the  reverfc,. fitting 
upon  a  throne,  receiving  the  prefer.ts  of  princes,  with  thele 
words,  i  PRiNcin  tributati  da  popoli,  tributano  il 
servidor  loro.  Some  imagine  that  he  gave  himfelf  the 
title  of  Divine,  fignifying  thereby  that  he  performed  the 
functions  of  a  god  upon  earth, by  the  thunderbolts  with  which 
he  ftruck  the  heads  of  the  high  eft  perfonages.  He  ufed  to 
boaft,  that  his  lampoons  did  more  lervice  to  the  world  than 
fermons ;  and  it  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  had  iubjeCted  more 
princes  by  his  pen,  than  the  greateft  had  ever  done  by  their 
arms.  Aretin  wrote  many  irreligious  and  obicene  pieces  ; 
fuch  are  his  dialogues,  which  are  called  RaAonamenti.  There 
is  likewife  imputed  to  him  another  very  obicene  performance, 
De  omnibus  Veneris  fchematibus.  “  It  was  about  the  year  1 525 
(lays  Mr.  C’nevilier),  that  Julio  Romano,  the  moft  famous 
painter  of  Italy,  inftigated  by  the  enemy  of  the  falvation  of 
mankind,  invented  drawings  fo  engrave  20  plates  :  the  fub- 
je£ts  are  fo  immodeft,  that  I  dare  only  name  them.  Peter 
Aretin  compofed  fbnnets  for  each  figure.  George  Vafari,  who 
relates  this  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  fays,  he  does  not 
know  which  would  be  the  greateft  impurity,  to  caft  one’s  eyes 
upon  the  drawings  of  Julio,  or  to  dip  into  the  verfes  of  Aretin.” 
Some  fay  that  Aretin  changed  his  libertine  principles  ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  compofed  feveral 
pieces  of  devotion.  He  wrote  a  Paraphrafe  on  the  penitential 
Pfalms,  and  another  on  Genefis  ;  he  wrote  alfo  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siana,  and  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  author  likewife  of  fome  comedies. 
He  died  in  the  year  1556,  being  about  65  years  old. 

ARGALL  (John),  was  the  third  foil  of  Thomas  Argali,  by 
Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Talkarne  of  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  entered  a  ftudent 
in  Chrift-church,  in  Oxford,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
Qi  ieen  Mary’s  reign.  He  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in 
1565,  and  ,vas  fenior  of  the  ail  celebrated  the  eighteenth  of 
February  the  fame  year.  Afterwards  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
Rudy  of  divinity,  and  having  taken  holy  orders,  obtained  the 
living  of  Halefworth  in  Suffolk.  Being  at  a  feaft  at  Chefton, 
a  mile  diftant  from  chat  town,  he  died  luddenly  at  the  table. 
His  body  was  carried  to  Halefworth,  and  buried  there,  OT. 
8,  i6c6.  During  his  ftay  at  the  univerfity,  he  was  a  noted 
difputant,  and  a  great  aftor  of  plays  at  Chrift-church,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  the  queen  was  entertained  therein  156  6.  He 
was  efteemed  a  very  good  fcholar,  and  was  fo  much  devoted  to 
his  ftudies  that  he  lived  and  died  like  a  philofopher,  with  a 
thorough  contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  tra6ts,  the  one  entitled  “De  vera  Pceniten- 
tia,  the  other  “  Introduftio  ad  Artem  Dialetlticum.” 

ARGEIA,  or  Argalis,. a  diftri£t  of  Peloponnefus,  fituated 
between  Arcadia  to  the  weft,  the  Egean  Sea  to  the  eaft,  La- 
conica  and  the  Sinus  Argolicus  to  the  fouth,  and  to  the  north 
the  territory  of  Corinth  and  the  Sinus  Saronicus  (Livy,  Ptole¬ 
my)  ;  fo  called  from  Argos  the  capital  1  now  Romania  di 
Morea. 

ARGEII,  a  people  of  Greece,  fo  called  by  the  Greeks,  from 
Argi,  or  Argos;  Arghi,  by  the  Romans:  Homer  feems  to 
call  the  Greeks  in  general  Argeii,  as  alfo  Ached. 

ARGENS  (Jean  Baptifte  de  Boyer,  marquis  de),  a  French. 


writer,  famous  for  the  number  of  his  productions,  was  boin  at 
Aix  in  Provence,  in  1704.  His  talents  fttewed  themfelves  early, 
and  his  father  intended  him  for  the  magiftracy  ;  but  a  gallant 
and  voluptuous  humour  difpofed  him  rather  to  the  military,  in 
which  he  ferved  fome  time.  Difgufted,  however,  with  this 
profetfion,  he  paifed  into  Holland,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
exercife  ol  the  pen  ;  when  the  King  of  Pruflia  gave  him  an  in¬ 
vitation,  and  attached  him  to  him  in  quality  of  chamberlain. 
After  having  fpent  about  five-and-twenty  years  with  this  mo¬ 
narch,  he  began  to  look  towards  his  native  country,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Aix,  where  he  lived  like  a  philofopher,  and  died  at 
the  end  of  1 770  He  had  an  ardent  defire  of  knowledge,  and 
knew  a  great  deal.  He  was  mafter  of  many  languages  :  he 
painted  very  well;  and  was  a  confiderable  proficient  in  ana¬ 
tom)’  and  chemiftry.  His  works  are  very  well  known  to  the 
public,  the  principal  of  which  are  “  Lettres  Juives,  Lettres. 
Chinoifes,  Lettres  Cabaliftiques,  Philofophie  du  bon  Sens,”  &c. 
&c.  He  translated  alfo  from  the  Greek  into  French,  “  Ocellus 
Lucanus,”  and  “  Julian’s  Difcourfe  upon  Paganifm.”  There  is 
learning,  knowledge,  and  good  fenfe,  fcattered  through  all  his 
writings;  but  they  are  very  little  favourable  to  religion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  ftrongly  tinbtured  with  libertinifm. 

ARGENTARIA,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  thought  to  (land 
in  the  place  where  the  city  Colmar  now  ltands.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  a  great  vibtory  gained  by  the  emperor  Gratian  over 
the  Lentientc-s,  in  the  month  of  May,  A.D.  378.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  being  but  few  in  number,  were  at  firft  overpowered,, 
and  obliged  to  give  ground ;  but  foon  returning  to  the  charge, 
they  gained  in  the  end  a  complete  victory.  Thirty  thouland 
of  the  barbarians,  and  among  the  reft  their  king  Tiiarius,  were 
killed  on  the  fpot;  and  all  the  reft,  except  5000,  taken  pri- 
foners. 

ARGENTIERE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  late  province  of 
Provence,  now  a  diftriCt  of  the  department  of  Ardeche.  It  is 
five  miles  S.W.  of  Aubenas,  and  17  W.  of  Viviers.  Long. 
4.  22.  E.  Lat.  44.  30.  N. 

ARGENTORA,  Argentina  (Notitiae) ;  Argent  or  a  turn 
(Ptolemy)  ;  Argentoratus  (Ammian)  ;  a  city  of  the  Triboeci; 
one  of  the  fifty  forts  built  by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine  (Florus)  ; 
an  appellation  formed  by  the  Romans  from  the  German, 
Argen  Strufen ,  or  Straten,  “  unfafe  roads  for  travellers,”  from 
the  marauding  parties  of  the  garrifons  that  infefted  the  roads. 
Now  Slrajburg,  in  the  lower  Atface,  on  the  rivulet  Ill,  near 
the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  7.  35.  Lat.  48,  38. 

ARGIPPEATSTS,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Scythian  nation. 
The  men  and  the  women  were  bald,  hump-backed,  and  had 
great  chins.  Theirlanguage  was  totally  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
Their  drefs  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  Scythians. 
Their  food  was  the  fruit  of  a  tree  called  Pontica,  about  as  high 
as  a  fig-tree  :  it  bore  a  kind  of  filbert ;  the  kernel  of  which  in 
form  refembled  a  bean.  They  fucked  from  it  a  thick  black 
liquor ;  and  this  liquor  they  fometimes  drank  with  milk. 
The  grofl’er  part  of  this  fruit,  after  it  had  been  prelfed,  ferved 
them  inftead  of  animal  food  ;  for  they  had  but  few  cattle,  and 
were  therefore  unfkilled  in  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds.  They 
lay  in  winter  under  trees,  over  which  they  fpread  a  white 
covering;  this  covering  they  ufed  not  in  the  fummer.  None 
dared  to  offer  them  any  injury ;  for  they  were  deemed  facrcd. 
Therefore  they  had  no  arms  ;  and  were  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  war.  They  determined  the  differences  and  dilputes  of 
their  neighbours  ;  and  whoever  tied  to  them  from  perfecution, 
found  a  fate  afylum  ;  it  would  have  been  facrilege  to  hurt,  to 
infult  him  in  their  county. 

ARG1VI  ( EncycL ).  For  the  fubjedl  referred  to,  but  acci¬ 
dentally  omitted,  fee  Argeia,  in  this  Supplement. 

ARGOS,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnefus  5  from  Argos,, 
one  of  the  kings,  (Plomer.  Strabo.) 
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Argos,  the  capital,  and  an  inland  town,  of  Argolis.  It 
bad  different  furnames  ;  as  Achcticutn,  from  the  country,  or  an 
ancient  people  (Homer)  ;  liutchium,  from  the  river  Inaehus, 
which  runs  by  (Pliny)  ;  cSc.  It  had  two  citadels  (Livy)  ;  the 
one  called  Lor  iff  a  (Strabo)  ;  the  other  unnamed.  At  the  fiege 
of  this  city,  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  was  killed  by  a  tile  thrown 
by  an  old  woman.  Argos  was  26  fladia  diffant  from  Teme- 
nium,  a  maritime  town,  and  to  the  fouth  of  Mycenae :  now 
Argo.  E.  Long.  23.5.  Lat.  37.  30. 

Argos  Hipcium,  the  ancient  name  of  Arpi ;  but  I, am  pc 
is  a  1'till  more  ancient  ;  afterwards  called  Argi/rippa,  and  Ar- 
gipp/i ;  built  by,  and  the  refidence  of,  Diomedes,  on  the  Cer- 
balus  (Virgil);  afterwards  a  large  and  populous  city  (Livy).  A 
town  of  Apulia  ;  now  in  ruins,  and  the  place  called  Arpc. 

ARGObTOL,  a  leaport  of  the  ille  of  Cefalonia,  over-againft 
Albania.  It  is  the  heft  harbour  in  all  theiiland,  and  the  pro- 
veditor  refides  in  the  forlrefs,  which  is  five  miles  diffant. 

ARGUN,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  divides  the  Rullian  from 
the  Chinefe  empire. 

Argun,  a  town  of  Eaffern  Tartary,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Chinefe  empire.  There  are  mines  of  filver  and  lead  near 
it  ;  and  a  pearl  tifhery  in  the  river  Argun.  Long.  103.  56.  E. 
Lat.  42. 30.  N. 

AltGYROPOEIA,  among  alchemiffs,  a  pretended  art  of 
tranfmuting  or  changing  other  metals  into  filver. 

ARGYUOPYLUS  (Joannes),  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe 
learned  perfons,  who  fled  into  Italy  upon  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  in  1453,  and  contributed  to  the 
revival  ot  the  Greek  learning  in  the  welt.  Cofmo  de  Medicis, 
duke  of  Tufcany,  made  him  profeilor  of  Greek  at  Florence, 
and  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  fon  Peter,  and  to  his  grand- 
fon  Laurence.  He  had  leveral  illuftrious  pupils  at  Florence, 
to  whom  he  read  ledures  in  the  Greek  language  and  philofo- 
phy  ;  and  among  the  reft  Angelus  Politianus.  In  1456110 
went  into  France,  to  implore  the  aififtance  of  Charles  VII.  in 
behalf  of  fome  friends  and  relations,  whom  he  wanted  to  re¬ 
deem  from  Turkifli  flavery.  He  continued  many  years  in  his 
profefforfhip  at  Florence ;  but  the  plague  at  length  obliging 
him  to  quit  it,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  read  lec¬ 
tures  upon  the  Greek  text  of  Ariftotle.  He  was  carried  off 
by  an  autumnal  fever,  which  he  got  by  an  intemperate  eating 
of  melons,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  about  the  year 
1480. 

ARGYRUNTLTM,  a  maritime  town  of  Illyria  (Ptolemy, 
Pliny).  Now  Novigrad,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  E.  Long.  17. 
30.  Lat.  44.  30. 

ARIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ferrarefe,  on  a  branch 
of  the  river  Po,  22  miles  N.  E.  of  Ferrara.  Long.  12.  8.  E. 
Lat.  45.  o.  N. 

ARIAS  MONTANUS,  a  learned  Spanifh  divine,  employed 
by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  publifn  another  edition  of  the  Bible, 
after  that  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  ;  which  he  tiniftied  with  ap- 
plaufe,  and  ffied  at  Seville  in  1598. 

ARICONIUM,  a  town  of  the  Sdures  (Antonine) ;  near 
Hereford  (Camden).  W.  Long.  2.  42.  Lat.  52.  6. 

AR1MASPI  (Pliny),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Europea,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Montes  Riphaei,  laid  by  Mela  to  have  but  one 
eye ;  a  fable  broached  by  Arifteas  Proconnefius,  according  to 
Herodotus. 

AIIIMINUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  or  Romagna,  at  the 
mouth  of, the  Ariminus,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  The  feizing 
on  by  Caefar  gave  rife  to  the  civil  war.  Now  called  Rimini. 
E.  Long.  13.  30.  Lat.  44.8. 

All  ION,  an  excellent  mufician  and  poet,  inventor  of  dithy- 
rambics.  Periander  entertained  him  at  his  court,  where 
getting  an  cliate,  and  returning  to  Corinth,  the  bailors,  for 


lucre  of  his  money,  threw  him  into  the  fea  ;  when  according  to 
the  poets,  a  dolphin,  charmed  with  his  mufic,  took  him  on  her 
back  and  carried  him  fate  to  fhore. 

ARISTANDER,  a  famous  foothfayer  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  over  whom  he  gained  a  wonderful  influence  by 
the  good  furcefs  of  his  art.  He  had  all  early  had  the  lafne 
employment  at  the  court  of  King  Philip ;  and  it  was  he  who 
explained  better  than  his  brethren  the  dream  that  this  prince 
had  after  having  married  Olympias. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  Grecian  philofopher  of  Samos,  one 
of  the  firft  that  maintained  thac  the  earth  turns  upon  its  own 
centre.  We  are  not  fin  e  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and 
have  none  of  his  works  but  a  TreatiJ'c  of  the  Grcatnej's  and  Dif- * 
fa  nee  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  tranfiated  into  Latin  by  Frederic 
Commnndine,  and  publiftied  with  Pappus’s  explanations 
in  1572. 

Aristarchus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  much  efteemed 
by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  committed  to  him  the  education 
of  his  fon.  He  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  criticifm,  and 
made  a  revifal  of  Homer’s  poems,  but  in  too  magifterial  a 
way;  for  Rich  verfes  as  he  did  not  like  he  treated  as  fpu- 
rious.  He  commented  on  other  poets.  Cicero  and  Horace 
made  ufe  of  his  name  to  exprefs  a  very  rigid  critic. 

ARISTIDES,  furnanted  the  Juji,  flourifhed  at  Athens  at 
the  fame  time  with  Themiltocles,  who  triumphed  over  him 
by  his  boifterous  eloquence,  and  got  him  banilhed,  483 
years  before  Chrift  ;  but  Ariftides  being  recalled  a  fhort 
time  after,  would  never  join  with  the  enemies  of  Themif- 
tocles,  to  get  him  banilhed;  for  nothing  could  make  him 
deviate  from  the  ftrideft  rules  of  moderation  and  juftice. 
Ariftides  brought  the  Greeks  to  unite  againft  the  Perfians; 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  at  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
that  of  Salamine  and  Platea  ;  and  eftabliftied  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  460  talents  for  a  fund  to  fupply  the  expences  of 
war.  This  great  man  died  fo  poor,  though  he  had  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  revenues  of  Greece,  that  the  ftate  was 
obliged  to  pay  his  funeral  expences,  to  give  fortunes  to  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  a  maintenance  to  his  fon 
Lyfimachus. 

Aristides  of  Miletus,  a  famous  Greek  author,  often 
cited  by  the  ancients. 

Aristides,  a  very  eloquent  Athenian  orator,  who  became 
a  convert  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  about  the  year  124. 
prefented  to  the  Emperor  Adrian  an  apology  for  the 
Chriftians. 

Aristides  ( YE  1  i u s ) ,  a  celebrated  orator,  born  in  Myfia,, 
about  129  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  The  beft  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  cf  Oxford,  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
irntwo  volumes  quarto. 

Aristides,  a  painter  contemporary  with  Apeiles,  flou- 
rilhed  at  Thebes  about  the  i22d  Olympiad.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  attempted  to  delineate  the  paflions 
of  the  mind  in  colours.  His  Bacchus  was  fo  excellent  a 
piece,  as  to  become  proverbial. 

ARISTIPPUS,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  fed  of 
philofophy,  was  the  son  of  Aretades,  and  born  at  Cyrenc 
in  Lybia.  He  flouriflied  about  the  96th  Olympiad.  The 
great  reputation  of  Socrates  induced  him  to  leave  his  own. 
country,  and  remove  to  Athens,  that  he  might  have  the 
fatisfadion  of  hearing  his  difeourfes-.  Fie  was  chiefly  de¬ 
lighted  with  thofe  difeourfes  of  Socrates  that  related  the 
mod  to  pleafure;  which  he  aflerted  to  be  the  ultimate  end 
in  which  all  happinefs  confifts.  His  manner  of  life  was. 
agreeable  to  bis  opinion  ;  for  he  indulged  Ivmlclf  extremely 
in  all  the  luxuries  of  drefs,  wine,  and  women.  Though  he 
had  a  good  eftate,  and  three  country  feats,  yet  he  was  the- 
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ofcly  one  of  the  difciples  of  Socrates  who  took  money  for 
teaching;  which  being  obferved  by  the  philofopher,  be 
afked  Ariftippus,  How  he  came  to  have  fo  much  ?  Who  in 
repiy  afked  him,  How  he  came  to  have  fo  little  ?  Upon  his 
leaving  Socrates,  he  went  to  iEgina,  as  Athenceus  informs 
us,  where  he  lived  with  more  freedom  and  luxury  than 
before.  Socrates  fent  frequent  exhortations  to  him,  in  order 
to  reclaim  him  ;  but  all  in  vain  :  and  with  the  fame  view  he 
publifhed  that  difcourle  which  we  find  in  Xenophon.  Here 
Ariftippus  became  acquainted  with  Lais,  the  famous  cour¬ 
tezan  of  Corinth  ;  for  whofe  fake  he  took  a  voyage  to  that 
city.  He  continued  at  iBgina  till  the  death  of  Socrates,  as 
appears  from  Plato’s  P kendo,  and  the  epiftle  which  he  wrote 
upon  that  occafion.  He  returned  at  laft  into  his  own  coun¬ 
try  Cyrene,  where  he  profefled  p'nilofophy,  and  inftituted  a 
left  which,  as  we  obferved  above,  was  called  the  Qyrenaic, 
from  the  place,  and  by  fome  writers  the  Hedonic ,  or  volup¬ 
tuous,  from  its  doctrines.  During  the  height  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  Dionyfius  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  a  great  many  philofo- 
phers  reforted  to  him  ;  and  among  the  reft  Ariftippus,  who 
was  tempted  thither  by  the  magnificence  of  that  court.  Dio¬ 
nyfius  afking  him  the  reafon  of  his  coming,  he  replied, 
“  That  it  was  in  order  to  give  what  he  had,  and  to  receive 
what  he  had  not:”  or,  as  others  reprefent  it,  “  That  when 
he  wanted  wifdom,  he  went  to  Socrates;  but  now  as  be 
wanted  money,  he  was  come  to  him.”  He  very  foon  infi- 
nuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Dionyfius ;  for,  being  a 
man  of  a  foft  eafy  temper,  he  conformed  himfelf  exaftly  to 
every  place,  time,  and  perfon,  and  was  a  complete  mafter 
of  the  moft  refined  complaifance. 

We  have  feveral  remarkable  paffages  concerning  him 
during  his  refidence  at  that  court,  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius.  Dionyfius,  at  a  feaft,  commanded  that  all  fliould 
•put  on  women’s  purple  habits,  and  dance  in  them.  But 
Plato  refufed,  repeating  thefe  lines  : 

I  cannot  in  this  gay  effeminate  drefs 

Difgrace  my  manhood,  or  my  fex  betray. 

But  Ariftippus  readily  fubmitted  to  the  command,  and  made 
this  reply  immediately  : 

- At  feafts,  where  mirth  is  free, 

A  fober  mind  can  never  be  corrupted. 

At  another  time,  interceding  with  Dionyfius  in  behalf  of  a 
.friend,  but  not  prevailing,  he  caft  himfelf  at  his  feet  :  being 
reproved  by  one  for  that  excefs  of  humility,  he  replied, 
“  That  it  was  not  he  who  was  the  caufe  of  that  fubmiflion  ; 
but  Dionyfius,  whofe  ears  were  in  his  feet.”  Dionyfius 
fhewed  him  three  beautiful  courtezans,  and  ordered  him  to 
take  his  choice.  Upon  which,  he  took  them  all  three  away 
with  him,  alleging,  that  Paris  was  punifhed  for  preferring 
one  to  the  other  two  ;  bill  when  he  had  brought  them  to  his 
door,  he  difmifted  them,  in  order  to  fliew  that  he  could 
either  enjoy  or  rejetft  with  the  fame  indifference.  Having 
defired  money  of  Dionyfius,  the  latter  obferved  to  him,  that 
be  had  affined  him  a  wife  man  wanted  nothing.  “  Give 
ire  (fays  he)  what  I  afk,  and  we  will  talk  of  that  afterwards.” 
When  Dionyfius  had  given  it  him,  “  Now  (fays  he),  you 
fee  I  do  not  want.”  By  this  complaifance  he  gained  fo  much 
upon  Dionyfius,  that  he  had  a  greater  regard  for  him  than 
for  all  the  reft  of  the  philofophers,  though  he  fometimes 
fpoke  with  fuch  freedom  to  that  king,  that  he  incurred  his 
difpleafure.  When  Dionyfius  afked,  Why  philofophers 
haunted  the  gates  of  rich  men,  but  not  rich  men  thofe  of 
philofophers  ?  he  replied,  'i‘  Becaufe  the  latter  know  what 
they  want,  and  the  others  not.”  Another  time,  Dionyfius 
repeat n  g  (out  of  Sophocles,  as  Plutarch  affirms,  who 
aferibesthis  to  Zeno)  thefe  verfes, 
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He’chat  with  tyrants  feeks  for  bare  fupport, 

Enflaves  himfelf,  though  free  he  came  to  court  ; 

he  immediately  anfwered, 

He  is  no  (lave,  if  he  be  free  to  come. 

Diocles,  as  Laertius  informs  us,  related  this  in  his  Litcs  qf 
the  Philofophers  ;  though  others  aferibe  this  faying  to  Plato. 
Ariftippus  had  a  conteft  with  Antifthenes,  the  Cynic  phiio- 
fopher ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  was  very  ready  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  intereft  at  court  for  fome  friends  of  Antifthenes,  to 
preferve  them  from  death,  as  we  find  by  a  letter  of  his  to 
that  philofopher.  Diogenes  followed  the  example  of  his 
mafter  Antifthenes  in  ridiculing  Ariftippus,  and  called  him 
the  court -Jpaniel. 

We  have  many  apophthegms  of  his  preferved.  Suidas 
obferves,  that  he  furpaffed  all  the  philofopher  in  the  acute  - 
nefs  of  his  apophthegms.  Being  once  railed  at,  he  left  the 
room  ;  and  the  perfon  who  abufed  him,  following  him, 
and  afking  him  why  he  went  away,  he  anfwered,  “  Be¬ 
caufe  it  is  in  your  power  to  rail,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
not  to  hear  you.”  A  perfon  obferving,  that  the  philofophers 
frequented  the  houfes  of  rich  men  ;  “  Why  (fays  he),  the 
phyficians  frequent  the  chambers  of  the  fick  yet  that  is  no 
reaforl  why  a  man  ffiould  rather  choofe  to  lie  fick  than  be 
cured.”  To  one  who  boafted  of  his  great  reading,  he  faid, 
“  That  as  they  who  feed  and  exercife  moft  are  not  always 
more  healthy  than  they  who  only  eat  and  exercife  to  fatisfy 
nature  ;  fo  neither  they  who  read  much,  but  they  who  read 
no  more  than  is  ufeful,  are  truly  learned.”  Among  other 
in.ftru&ions  which  he  gave  to  his  daughter  Arete,  he  ad- 
vifed  her  particularly  to  defpife  fuperfluity.  To  one  who 
afked  him  what  his  fon  would  be  the  better  for  being  a 
fcholar?  tf  If  for  nothing  elfe  (faid  he),  yet  for  this  alone, 
that  when  he  comes  into  the  theatre,  one  ftone  will  not  fit 
upon  another.”  When  a  certain  perfon  recommended  his  fon 
to  him,  he  demanded  500  drachmas;  and  upon  the  father’s 
replying,  that  he  could  buy  a  Have  for  that  fum,  “Do  fo 
(faid  he),  and  then  you’ll  be  mafter  of  a  couple.”  Being  re¬ 
proached,  becaufe,  having  a  fuit  of  law  depending,  he  fee’d  a 
lawyer  to  plead  for  him,  “  Juft  fo  (faid  he),  when  I  have  a 
great  fupper  to  make,  I  always  hire  a  cook.”  Being  afked 
what  was  the  difference  between  a  wife  man  and  a  fool,  he 
replied,  “  Send  both  of  them  together  naked  to  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  neither  of  them,  and  then  you’ll  know.” 
Being  reproved  by  a, certain  perfon  (who,  according  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  was  Plato)  for  his  coftly  and  voluptuous  feafts,  “I 
warrant  you  (faid  he),  that  you  would  not  have  bcftnwed 
three  farthings  upon  fuch  a  dinner  which  the  other  con- 
felling,  “  Why  then  (faid  he)  I  find  myfelf  lefs  indulgent 
to  my  palate,  than  you  are  to  your  covetous  humour  or, 
as  it  is  otherwife  reprqfented,  “  I  find,  that  I  love  my  belly, 
and  you  love  your,  money.”  When  Simus,  treafurer  to 
Dionyfius,  fhewed  hiin  his  houfe  magnificently  furnifhed, 
and  paved  with  coftly  marble  (for  he  was  a  Phrygian,  and 
confequently  profufe)  ;  Ariftippus  fpit  in  his  face :  upon 
which  the  other  growing  angry,  “Why,  truly  (faid  he), 

I  could  not  find  a  fitter  place.”  His  fervant  carrying 
after  him  a  great  weight  of  money,  and  being  ready  to  fink 
upon  the  road  under  his  burden,  he  bid  him  throw  away  all 
what  was  too  much  for  him  to  carry.  Horace  mentions 
this  faft  in  his  third  fatire  of  the  fecond  book  : 

Quid  fimile  ifti 

Graecus  Ariftippus  ?  qui  fervos  projicere  aurum 

In  media  juffit  Libya,  quia  taraius  irent 

Propter  onus  tegnes. 

Being  afked  what  things  were  moft  proper  for  children  to  be 
inftrutfed  in?  he  anfwered,  “Thofe  which  might  prove  of 
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the  greateft  advantage  to  them  when  they  came  to  be  men.” 
Being  reproached  for  going  from  Socrates  to  Dionyfius,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  he  went  to  Socrates  when  he  wanted  lenous  in- 
ftrufilion,  and  to  Dionyfius  for  diverfion.”  Having  received 
money  of  Dionyfius  at  the  fame  time  that  Plato  accepted  a 
book  only,  and  being  reproached  for  it,  “  The  reafon  is  plain 
(fays  he),  I  want  money,  and  Plato  wants  books.”  Having 
loft  a  confiderable  farm,  he  faid  to  one  who  feemed  exceflively 
to  com})allionate  his  lot's,  “  You  have  but  one  field  ;  I  have 
three  left  :  why  fnould  not  I  rather  grieve  for  you  ?”  Plu¬ 
tarch,  who  relates  this  in  his  book  Dc  Tranquillity te  Aninn, 
obferves  upon  it,  that  it  is  veryablurd  to  lament  for  what  is 
loft,  and  not  to  rejoice  for  what  is  left.  When  a  perfor.  told 
him,  “  That  the  land  for  his  fake  was  loft,”  he  replied; 
“  That  it  was  better  fo,  than  that  he  fhould  be  loft  for  the 
land.”  Being  call  by  fhipwreck  afhore  on  the  itland'  of 
Rhodes,  and  perceiving  mathematical  fchemes  and  diagrams 
drawn  upon  the  ground,  he  laid,  lf  Courage,  friends ;  for  I 
fee  the  footfteps  of  men.” 

After  he  had  lived  a  longtime  with  Dionyfius,  his  daughter 
Arete  lent  to  him,  to  defire  his  prefence  at  Cyrene,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  her  affairs,  fin ce  fhe  was  in  danger  of  being  op- 
prelfed  by  the  magiftrates.  But  he  fell  fick  in  his  return  home, 
and  died  at  Lipara,  an  JEolian  illand.  With  regard  to  his 
principal  opinions,  like  Socrates,  he  rejected  the  ftciences  as 
they  were  then  taught,  and  pretended  that  logic  alone  was 
-fufficient  to  teach  truth  and  fix  its  bounds.  He  ailerted,  that 
pleafiure  and  pain  were  the  criterions  by  which  we  were  to  be 
determined ;  that  thefe  alone  made  up  all  our  palfions  ;  that 
the  firft  produced  all  the  foft  emotions,  and  the  latter  all  the 
violent  ones.  The  affemblage  of  all  pleafure,  he  afterted, 
made  true  happinefs,  and  that  the  beft  way  to  attain  this  was 
to  enjoy  the  prefent  moments.  He  wrote  a  great  many  books  : 
particularly  the  Hiftory  of  Libya,  dedicated  to  Dionyfius ; 
feveral  Dialogues ;  and  four  books  Of  the  Luxury  of  the  An¬ 
cients.  There  are  four  epiftles  of  his  extant  in  the  Socratic 
Collefilion  publifhed  by  Leo  Allatius. 

Befides  Arete  his  daughter,  whom  he  educated  in  philofo- 
phy,  Ariftippus  had  alfo  a  fon,  whom  he  difinherited  for  his 
ftupidity.  Arete  had  a  fon,  who  was  named  Ariftippus  from 
his  grandfather,  and  had  the  lurnatne  of  M-ir^h^axT©-  from  his 
mother’s  inftrufiling  him  in  philofophy.  Among  his  auditors, 
befides  his  daughter  Arete,  we  have  an  account  of  ZEthiops  of 
Ptolemais,  and  Antipater  of  Cyrene.  Arete  communicated 
the  philofophy,  which  fhe  recived  from  her  father,  to  her  fon 
Ariftippus,  Who  tranfmitted  it  to  Theodoras  the  Atheijl,  who 
inftituted  the  fed  called  Theodorean.  Antipater  communi¬ 
cated  the  philofophy  of  Ariftippus  to  Epitimedes  his  difciple  ; 
Epitimedes  to  Paraebates ;  Paraebates  to  Hegefias  and  Anni- 
ceris;  and  thefe  two  laft,  improving  it  by  fome  additions  of 
their  own,  obtained  the  honour  each  of  them  of  giving  a  name 
to  the  Tlcgefiac  and  Annicerian  fefil. 

Laertius  mentions  two  other  perfons  of  the  name  of  Ariftip¬ 
pus  ;  one,  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Arcadia ;  the  other,  a 
philofopher  of  the  New  Academy. 

ARISTO,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  the  difciple  of  Zeno  the  chief 
of  the  Stoics,  fleurifhed  about  290  years  before  the  Chrittian 
sera.  He  differed  but  little  from  his  matter  Zeno.  He  rejett¬ 
ed  logic  as  of  no  ufe,  and  natural  philofophy  as  being  above  the 
reach  of  the  human  underftanding.  It  is  faid,  that  being  bald, 
the  fun  burnt  his  head  ;  and  that  this  caufed  his  death.  There 
is  a  faying  of  his  recorded,  which  might  render  the  doctrine  of 
Ariftippus  lefs  odious  than  it  ordinarily  is  (fee  Aristippus). 
He  ufed  to  fay,  “  That  a  philofopher  might  do  thole  of  his 
hearers  a  prejudice  who  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  good 
meanings ;  as  for  example,  that  the  l'chool  of  Ariftippus  might 
-  Vol.  X, 


fend  out  debauchees,  and  that  of  Zeno  Cynics  which  (eems 
to  imply,  that  the  dofilrine  of  this  philofopher  never  produced 
this  etfefil  bqt  when  it  was  mifunderftood.  He  Ihould  alfo 
have  added,  that  every  teacher  is  therefore  obliged  to  forbear 
laying  down  ambiguous  maxims,  or  to  prevent  falfe  gloffes 
being  put  upon  them. 

Aristo  (Titus),  a  Roman  lawyer,  perfect  mafter  of  the 
public  and  civil  law,  of  hiftory  and  antiquity.  The  Pandefils 
mention  fome  books  of  his,  as  does  Aulus  Gellius.  —  He  was 
contemporary  with  Pliny  the  Younger,  who  gives  him  a  noble 
character,  and  had  a  molt  tender  friendfhip  for  him.  See 
P/itdi  Epifi.  lib.  i.  ep.  22. 

ARISTOGITON,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  with  Armo- 
dius,  killed  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  about  5 1 3  years 
before  the  Chrittian  sera.  The  Athenians  erefited  a  ftatue  te 
him. 

ARISTOMENES,  a  general  of  the  Meffenians,  renowned 
for  his  valour  and  virtue. 

ARISTOTLE  ( Encycl .),  befides  his  treatifes  on  philofophy, 
wrote  alfo  on  poetry,  rhetoric,  law,  &c.  to  the  number  of  400 
treatifes,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  5  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Francis  Patricius  of  Venice.  An  account  of  fuch  as  are 
extant,  and  of  thofe  faid  to  be  loft,  may  be  feen  in  Fabricius’s 
Bibliotheca  Gneca.  He  left  his  writings  with  Theophraftus. 
his  beloved  difciple  and  fuccefior  in  the  Lycaeum  ;  and  forbade 
that  they  fhould  ever  be  publifhed.  Theophraftus,  at  his 
death,  trailed  them  to  Neleus,  his  good  friend  and  difciple  ; 
whofe  heirs  buried  them  in  the  ground  at  Scepfis,  a  town  of 
Troas,  to  lecure  them  from  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  made 
great  fearch  every-where  for  books  to  adorn  his  library.  Here 
they  layr  concealed  160  years,  until,  being  aimoft  fpoiled,  they 
were  fold  to  one  Apellicon,  a  rich  citizen  of  Athens.  Sylla 
found  them  at  this  man’s  houfe,  and  ordered  them  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  Rome.  They  were  fome  time  after  purchafed  by  Ty- 
rannium  a  grammarian  :  and  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  having 
bought  them  of  bis  heirs,  was  in  a  manner  the  firft  reftorer  of 
the  works  of  this  great  philofopher ;  for  he  not  only  repaired 
what  had  been  decayed  by  time  and  ill-keeping,  but  alfo  put 
them  in  a  better  order,  and  got  them  copied.  There  were 
many  who  followed  the  dofilrine  of  Arillotle  in  the  reigns  of 
the  twelve  Cael'ars,  and  their  numbers  increafed  much  under 
Adrian  and  Antonius  :  Alexander  Aphrodinus  was  the  firft 
p'rofeiTor  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  at  Rome,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Veras  ; 
and  in  fucceeding  ages  the  dofilrine  of  Arillotle  prevailed 
among  aimoft  all  men  of  letters,  and  many  commentaries  were 
written  upon  his  works. 

The  firft  dofilors  of  the  church  difapproved  of  the  dofilrine 
of  Ariftotle,  as  allowing  too  much  to  reafon  and  fenfe ;  but 
Anatolius  bifhop  of  Loadicea,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Auguftin,  and  feveral  others,  at  length  wrote  and 
l’poke  in  favour  of  it.  In  the  fixth  age,  Boethius  made  him 
known  in  the  weft,  and  tranflated  fome  of  his  pieces  into  La¬ 
tin.  But  from  the  time  of  Boethius  to  the  eighth  age,  Joan¬ 
nes  Damafcenus  was  the  only  man  who  made  an  abridgement 
of  his  philofophy,  or  wrote  any  thing  concerning  him.  The 
Grecians,  who  took  great  pains  to  reflore  learning  in  the  nth 
and  following  ages,  applied  much  to  the  works  of  this  philo¬ 
fopher,  and  many  learned  men  wrote  commentaries  on  his 
writings  :  amongft  thefe  were  Alfarabius,  Algazel,  Avicenna, 
and  Averoes.  They  taught  his  dofilrine  in  Africa,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  introduced  his 
dofilrine  into  France,  with  the  commentaries  of  Averroes  and 
Avicenna  ;  and  it  was  taught.in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  until 
Amauri,  having  l'upported  fome  particular  tenets  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  philofopher,  was  condemned  of  herefy,  in  acoun- 
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cil  held  there  in  1210,  when  all  the  works  of  Ariilotle  that 
could  be  found  were  burnt,  and  the  reading  of  them  forbidden 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  prohibition  was  con¬ 
firmed,  as  to  the  phyfics and  metaphyfics,  in  1215,  by  the 
Pope’s  legate;  though  at  the  fame  time  he  gave  leave  for  his 
logic  to  be  read,  inftead  of  St.  Auguftin’s  ufed  at  that  time  in 
the  univerfity.  In  the  year  1263,  Simon,  cardinal  of  St.  Ce¬ 
cil,  and  legate  from  the  holy  fee,  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
phyfics  and  metaphyfics  of  Ariilotle.  All  thefe  prohibitions, 
however,  were  taken  off  in  1366 ;  for  the  cardinals  of'  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Martin,  who  were  deputed  by  Pope  Urban  V. 
to  reform  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  permitted  the  reading  of 
thofe  books,  which  had  been  prohibited :  and  in  the  year 
1448,  Pope  Stephen  approved  of  all  his  works,  and  took  care 
to  have  a  new  tranflation  of  them  into  Latin. 

Palling  from  hand  to  hand,  in  the  manner  above  mention¬ 
ed,  the  works  of  Ariilotle  have  greatly  buffered  from  the  ig¬ 
norance  or  the  inaccuracy  of  tranlcribers.  This  has  given 
birth  to  much  obfeurity,  and  to  omiffions  that  are  now  irrepa¬ 
rable  :  it  is  this  which  has  rendered  the  fenle  of  Ariilotle  fo 
doubtful,  and  opened  fuch  a  wide  field  for  the  combats  of  fcho- 
laftic  philofophy.  Befides,  our  philofopher  was  not  hirnfelf 
very  much  inclined  to  be  perfectly  plain  and  familiar.  His 
ftyle  was  difficult  and  concife.  He  has  employed  a  mathe¬ 
matical  manner  of  communication ;  often  ufes  terms  which 
have  no  determinate  meaning ;  and,  with  many  of  his  doc¬ 
trines,  he  mixes  ancient  opinions  as  taken  for  granted,  which 
are  altogether  falfe  or  uncertain.  In  a  word,  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy  is  very  obfcure  in  itfelf,  and  commentators  have 
rather  contributed  to  increafe  the  obfeurity. 

ARISTOXENUS,  the  mod  ancient  mufical  writer,  of 
whofe  works  any  traits  arc  come  dowr^  to  us.  He  was  born 
at  Tarentum,  a  city  in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna  Grcccia, 
now  Calabria.  He  Was  the  fon  of  a  mufician,  whom  fome 
call  Mnejias ,  others  Spinthanis.  He  had  his  firft  education  at 
Mantinaea,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  under  his  father,  and  Lamprus 
of  Erythrse  ;  he  next  fludied  under  Xenophilus,  the  Pythago¬ 
rean  ;  and  laftly  under  Ariilotle,  in  company  with  Theophraf- 
tus.  Suidas,  from  whom  thefe  particulars  are  tranferibed, 
adds,  that  Arilloxenus,  enraged  at  Ariilotle  having  bequeath¬ 
ed  his  fchool  to  Theophraftus,  traduced  him  ever  after.  But 
Ariflocles  the  Peripatetic,  in  Eufebius,  exculpates  Arilloxenus 
in  this  particular,  and  allures  us  that  he  always  fpoke  with 
great  refpedt  of  his  mailer  Ariilotle.  From  the  preceding  ac¬ 
count  it  appears  that  Arilloxenus  lived  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  his  tirlt  fupceffors.  His  Harmonics  in  three  books, 
all  that  are  come  down  to  us,  together  with  Ptolemy’s  Har¬ 
monics,  were  firft  publilhed  by  Gogavinus,  but  not  very  cor- 
reftly,  at  Venice,  1362,  in  4to,  with  a  Latin  verfion.  John 
Meurfius  next  tranflated  the  three  books  of  Arilloxenus  into 
Latin,  from  the  MS.  of  Jof.  Scaliger;  but,  according  to  Mei- 
bomius,  very  negligently.  With  thele  he  printed  at  Ley- 
ded,  1616,  qto.  Kicomachus  and  Alypius,  two  other  Greek 
writers  on  nmfic.  After  this,  Meibomius  collected  thefe  mu¬ 
fical  writers  together ;  to  which  he  added  Euclid,  Bacchius 
fenior,  A ri (tides  Quintilianus ;  and  publilhed  the  whole,  with 
a  Latin  verfion  and  notes,  from  the  elegant  prefs  of  Elzevir, 
Amil.  1652.  The  learned  editor  dedicates  thefe  ancient  mu¬ 
fical  treatifes  to  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden.  Arilloxenus  is 
laid  by  Suidas  to  have  written  452  different  works,  among 
which  thofe  on  mufic  were  the  moll  elteemed ;  yet  his  writ¬ 
ings  on  other  fubjects  are  very  frequently  quoted  by  ancient 
authors,  notwith handing  Cicero  and  fome  others  fay  that  he 
was  a  bad  philofopher,  and  had  nothing  in  his  head  but  mu¬ 
fic.  The  titles  of  feveral  of  the  loll  works  of  Arilloxenus, 
quoted  by  Athenseus  and  others,  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 


~fiu3  in  his  notes  upon  this  author,  by  Tonfius  and  Menage,  all 
which  Fabricius  has  digefted  into  alphabetical  order. 

ARLESHEM,  a  handfome  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
biffiopric  of  Bafil,  where  the  canons  of  that  city  refide. 

ARMACALES,  a  river  of  Babylon  (Abydenus)  ;  called 
FuJJa  Regia,  the  Royal  Trench,  or  Cut  (Polybius);  the  Royal 
River  (Ptolemy) ;  Almarchur  (Pliny) ;  Nuurmalcha  (Anirni- 
an) ;  a  factitious  channel,  or  cut,  made  by  Nebuchadanofor, 
and  a  horn  or  branch  of  the  Euphrates  (Abydenus).  The 
Euphrates  naturally  divides  into  two  channels,  one  palling 
through  Babylon,  the  other  through  Seleucia,  and  then  falls 
into  the  Tigris :  the  factitious  channel  between  thefe  two  is 
the  Royal  River;  which  mixes  with  the  Tigris,  a  great  deal 
lower  down  than  Seleucia,  at  Apamea  (Ptolemy). 

ARMAGH,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county  fo 
called,  the  fee  of  an  archbiffiop,  who  is  lord  prim  ate  of  all  Ireland. 
St.  Patrick  founded  the  fee  in  the  year  444.  This  city  was 
much  decayed,  but  by  the  munificence  of  Lord  Rokeby,  the 
archbilhopy  it  has  been  confiderably  increafed  ;  he  has  built  a 
handfome  palace,  and  a  noble  houfe  for  the  fchool,  which  is  a 
royal  foundation  ;  to  which  he  added  a  public  library  for  the 
promotion  of  fcience.  He  has  alfo  ereCted  an  obfefvatory, 
with  a  liberal  income  for  an  aftronomer,  feeuring  the  endow¬ 
ments  by  feveral  aCts  of  the  legiflature;  62  miles  N.  Dublin, 
and  46  S.  S.  E.  Londonderry.  Long.  6.  35.  \V.  Greenwich, 
Lat.  54.  21 .  N. 

'  ARMENE,  or  Ahmina,  anciently  a  hamlet  of  Paphlago- 
nia  (Ptolemy).  The  inhabitants  encompalfed  it  with  a  wall, 
becaufe  of  the  coldnels  of  the  place,  imagining  by  that  means 
to  render  it  warmer.  But  this  proving  ineffectual,  gave  rile 
to  the  proverb  Armenen  muro  cingere,  ufed  to  exprefs  fome 
egregious  folly. 

ARMENIA  ( Encycl .).  The  Armenians  are  an  honed, 
civil,  polite  people,  lcarce  troubling  themfelves  about  any 
thing  elfe  but  trade,  which  they  carry  on  in  moll  parts  of  the 
world,  by  which  means  they  have  lpread  themfelves  over  the 
ealt,  and  alfo  great  part  of  Europe  ;  and  wherever  they  come, 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  fpirit  and  advantage. 

The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  the  Chriftian,  of  the  Eu- 
tychian  leCt :  that  is,  they  own  but  one  nature  in  Jefus 
Chrilt ;  and  when  they  fpeak  of  the  hypofiatibal  union,  that 
he  is  perfeCt  God  and  perfect  man  without  mixture.  They 
have  a  high  efteem  for  a  book  they  call  the  Little  Gofyel, 
which  treats  of  the  infancy  of  Jefus,  and  fays  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  being  pregnant,  her  fitter  Salome  acculed  her  of  having 
proftituted  herfelf ;  to  which  the  Virgin  an fwered,  that  file 
needed  only  to  lay  her  hand  on  her  belly,  and  the  would  know 
how  (lie  came  to  be  with  child  :  this  Salome  accordingly  did, 
and  fire  came  out  of  her  belly,  which  coni  timed  the  half  of  her 
arm;  upon  which  file  acknowledged  her  fault,  and  drew  it 
back :  after  which  it  was  healed  by  putting  it  to  the  fame 
place. 

The  Armenian  clergy  confift  of  patriarchs,  archbiftops, 
doctors,  fecular  prielts,  and  monks.  The  lecular  prielts  are 
not  allowed  to  marry  a  fecond  time  ;  and  therefore  they  take 
care  to  choofe  young  healthy  wives  :  they  maintain  them¬ 
felves  and  families  by  following  fome  occupation,  infomuch, 
that  they  have  hardly  time  to  perform  their  ecclefiaftic.il  func¬ 
tions  :  they  lie.  in  the  churches  on  the  vigils  of  thole  days 
they  are  obliged  to  officiate. 

The  Armenian  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Bafil ;  and 
every  Wednefday  and  Friday  they  cat  neither  fiih,  nor  eggs, 
nor  oil>  nor  any  thing  made  of  milk,  and  during  Lent  they 
live  upon  nothing  but  roots  :  they  are  allowed  wine  only  on 
the  Saturday  in  the  Holy  Week,  and  meat  on  the  Eafter  Sun¬ 
day.  Befides  the  great  Lent,  they  have  four  others  of  eight 
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days  , each,  which  are  inftituted  to  prepare  for  the  four  great 
feftivals  of  the  Nativity,  the  Afcenfiou,  the  Annunciation,  and 
of  St.  George;  in  which  times  they  muft  not  fo  much  as 
fpeak  of  eggs,  fifli,  oil,  or  butter. 

The  Armenians  have  feven  facraments  ;  baptifm,  confirma¬ 
tion,  penance,  the  eucharift,  extreme  unCHon,  orders,  and  ma¬ 
trimony.  In  baptifm,  the  child  is  plunged  three  times  into 
the  water,  and  the  fame  form  of  words  that  is  ufed  with  us  is 
repeated  every  time ;  the  prieft  then  puts  a  finall  cord  made 
with  {ilk  and  cotton  on  the  neck  of  the  infant,  and  anoints  his 
forehead,  chin,  Itomach,  arm-pits,  hands,  and  feet,  making 
the  fign  of  the  crofs  on  each  part.  When  the  child  is  baptiz¬ 
ed,  he  is  carried  home  by  the  godfather  with  the  found  of 
drums  and  trumpets.  The  women  do  not  go  to  church  till 
forty  days  after  their  delivery;  and  they  obferve  many  Jewilli 
cutioms. 

At  the  communion,  to  which  infants  of  two  or  three  months 
old  are  admitted,  the  priefts  give  a  piece  of  the  confecrated 
hoft,  foaked  in  the  confecrated  wine.  The  elements  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  great  veil,  and  placed  in  a  cup-board  near  the 
altar,  on  the  fide  of  the  golpels.  When  the  prieft  takes  the 
chalice  and  pattin,  he  is  followed  by  his  deacons,  and  fub-dea- 
cons,  with  flambeaux  and  plates  of  copper  furnifhed  with  bells: 
in  this  manner,  with  a  center  before  him,  he  goes  in  procef- 
fion  round  the  fanCtuary ;  he  then  fets  them  on  the  altar,  pro¬ 
nounces  the  words  of  confecration,  and  turns  himfelf  to  the 
people,  who  fall  down,  kifs  the  earth,  and  beat  their  breads  : 
then,  after  taking  it  himfelf,  he  diflributes  the  hoft  foaked  in 
wine  to  the  people. 

The  Armenians- feem  to  place  the  chief  part  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  in  faftings  and  abftinences  :  and  among  the  clergy,  the 
higher  the  degree,  the  lower  they  muft  live ;  infomuch  that  it 
is  faid  the  archbiftiops  live  on  nothing  but  pulfe.  They  confe- 
crate  holy  water  but  once  a-year,  at  which  time  every  one  fills 
a  pot  and  carries  it  home,  which  brings  in  a  confiderable  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  church. 

ARMINIUS  (James),  whofe  real  name  in  Low  Dutch  was 
James  Harmanni,  a  famous  Proteftant  divine,  from  whom  the 
modern  feCt  of  Arminians  take  their  name,  was  born  at  Oude- 
water,  it\  Holland,  in  1 560.  He  was  ordained  minifter  at  Am- 
fterdam  on  the  nthofAuguft,  15SS;  when  he  foon  difiin- 
guifiied  himfelf  by  his  fermons,  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  folidity  and  learning,  and  gained  him  univerfal  applaufe: 
but  Martin  Lydias,  profeftor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  judging 
him  a  fit  perfon  to  refute  a  writing  in  which  P.eza’s  doCtrine 
of  predeftination  had  been  attacked  by  fome  miniflers  of  Delft, 
Arminius  at  his  intreatics  undertook  the  talk ;  but  upon 
thoroughly  examining  the  reafons  on  both  fides,  he  came  into 
the  opinions  he  propofed  to  deftroy,  and  afterwards  went  {till 
farther  than  the  minifters  of  Delft  had  done.  In  1600  he  op- 
poled  thofe  who  maintained  that  minifters  ftiould  fubfct,ibe 
the  confeflion  and  catechil'm  every  year.  In  1602  a  peftilential 
difeafe  raged  at  Amfterdam,  during  which  he  ailed  with  the 
greatelt  refolution  and  courage,  in  alfifting  the  poor,  and  com¬ 
forting  the  fick ;  and  Lucas  Trelcatius  and  Francis  Junius 
dy  ing  of  that  difeafe  at  Leyden,  the  curators  of  that  univer- 
fity  chofe  Arminius  profefl'or  of  divinity  there,  and  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  made  doctor  of  divinity.  Dilputes  upon  grace  were 
foon  after  kindled  in  that  univerfity ;  and  he  was  at  length 
eugnged  in  a  new  conteft,  occafionpd  by  a  difputation  of  his 
concerning  the  divinity  of  the  Son  Thefe  contefts,  his  con¬ 
tinual  labour,  and  the  concern  of  feeing  his  reputation  blafted 
by  a  multitude  of  (landers  in  relation  to  his  opinions,  impaired 
his  health,  and  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  19th  of  OCtober,  1C09. 

Arminius  was  -efteemed  an  excellent  preacher  :  his  voice 
"was  low,  but  very  agreeable ;  and  his  pronunciation  admir¬ 


able  :  he  was  eafy  and  affable  to  perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  fa¬ 
cetious  in  his  converfation  amongft  his  friends.  IIis  great  de¬ 
fire  was,  that  Chriftians  would  bear  with  one  another  in  ail 
controvcrfies  which  did  not  afteCt  the  fundamentals  of  their 
religion  ;  and  when  they  perfecuted  each  other  for  points  of 
indifference,  it  gave  him  the  utmoft  diffatisfaCtion.  The  cu¬ 
rators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  had  fo  great  a  regard  for  him, 
that  they  fettled  a  penfionupon  bis  wife  and  children. 

He  left  feveral  works,  viz.  1.  Difputationes  de  diverfis 
Chriftianae  religionis  capitibus.  2.  Orationes,  itemque  trac- 
tatus  infigniores  aliquot.  3.  Examen  modefti  libelli  Gulielmi 
Ferkintii  de  praedeftinationis  modo  et  ordine,  itemque  de  am- 
plitudine  gratiae  divinae.  4.  Analyfis  capitis  noni  ad  Roma¬ 
nos.  5.  Diifertatio  de  vero  et  genuine  lenfu  capitis  feptimi 
epiftolae  ad  llomanos.  6.  Arnica  collatiocum  D.  Franfcifco 
Junio  de  praedeltinatione  per  literas  habita.  7.  Epiftola  ad 
Hippolytum  a  colli  bus. 

AHMOZA,  or  Hakmozi a,  a  town  in  Carmania,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Anamis,  which  falls  into  the  Perfian  Gulf  (Ar¬ 
rian)  ;  Annuza  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  from  this  the  neighbouring 
itland,  and  a  {mall  kingdom,  take  the  modem  name  of  Oemus , 
E.  long.  56.  1 7.  N.lat.  27.  20. 

ARMSTRONG  ( Evcycl. ),  like  Akenfide,  another  poet  and 
phyfician,  never  arrived  at  much  praClice.  In  1735  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  little  humorous  fugitive  pamphlet,  entitled,  An  Effay 
for  abridging  the  Study  of  Phytic  ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Di¬ 
alogue  betwixt  Flygeia,  Mercury,  and  Pluto;  as  alfo  an  Epif- 
tle  from  Ulbelc  the  Perfian  to  Joftma  Ward,  Efq.  In  1737  he 
publiftied  A  Synopfis  of  the  Hiffory  and  Cure  of  Venereal 
Difeafes.  This  was  foon  followed  by  the  CEconomy  of  Love, 
a  poem  which  has  much  nierit,  but  is  too  ftrongly  tinctured 
with  the  licentiouinefs  of  Ovid.  Plis  Art  of  preferving 
Health,  which  was  publiftied  in  1 744,  is  his  beft  performance, 
and  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  pofterityr  as  one  of  the  firft  Eng- 
lifh  writers.  In  1746  Dr.  Armftrong  was  appointed  one  of 
the  phyficians  to  the  hofpital  for  lame  and  fick  foldiers,  behind 
Buckingham-houfc.  In  1751  he  publiftied  his  poem  On 
Benevolence;  and  in  1753,  Tafte,  an  Epiftle  to  a  young 
Critic.  In  1760  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  phy¬ 
fician  to  the  army  in  Germany  ;  where,  in  1761,  he  wrote  a 
poem  called  Day,  an  Epittle  to  John  Wilkes,  of  Aylefoury, 
Efq.  In  this  poem,  which  is  not  eolleCted  in  his  works,  he 
wantonly  hazarded  a  reflection  on  Churchill,  which  drew  ort 
him  the  lerpent-toothed  vengeance  of  that  feverelt  of  latirifls. 
In  1770  Dr.  Armftrong  publiflied  a  collection  of  MifcellanieS 
in  two  volumes;  containing,  1.  The  Art  of  preferving  Health. 
2.  Of  Benevolence,  an  Epiftle  to  Eumenes.  3.  Tafle,  art 
Epiftle  to  a  young  Critic,  1753.  4.  Imitations  of  Shakfpeare 

and  Spenfer.  5  The  Univerlal  Almanac,  by  Noureddin  Ali. 
6.  The-Forced  Marriage,  a  Tragedy.  7.  Sketches.  In  1771 
he  publiflied  A  lhort  Ramble  through  fome  Parts  of  France 
and  Italy,  by  Lancelot  Temple;  and  in  1773,  a  quarto 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  Medical  Efl'ays.  He  died  in 
September  1779. 

Armstrong  (Sir  Thomas),  defeended  of  an  ancient  and 
loyal  family,  was  born  at  Nimeguen  in  Flolland.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  difeovered  a  vigorous,  martial  difpofition,  which  re¬ 
commended  him  Jo  the  acquaintance  and  efteem  of  many  per- 
l'ons  of  quality,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  .man  of  a  warm 
heart,  and  a  good-  head.  He  was  a  very  dining  and  aCtive 
royalift  during  the  exile  of  King  Charles  11.  which  expoled 
him  to  the  malice  of  the  ProteCtor,  Cromwell,  who  Caufed  him 
to  be  confined  a  year  in  Lambeth-houle,  which  in  thofe  times 
was  aprifon.  He  fuffered  greatly  in  this  impiifonnient ;  for 
the  royalilts  were  at  thitt  time  lo  exhaufled,  that,  how  warm 
foever  their  charity  might  be  in  their  hearts,  its  effeCts  were 
but  cold,  and  therefore  Mr.  Armftrong  was  very  ueau  finking 
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under  this  misfortune,  when  by  fome  accident  or  other  he  re¬ 
covered  his  liberty.  This  ufage,  hard  and  cruel  as  it  was, 
could  neither  break  his  fpirits,  nor  abate  his  loyalty,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  principal  friends  the  king  had  in  his  dominions,  to 
make  choice  of  him  to  go  to  his  majefty,  then  at  Bruflels,  with 
bills  of  exchange  of  great  value,  and  other  papers  of  (till  greater 
importance,  which  commitlion  he  executed  wiih  fuch  dili¬ 
gence  and  difcretion,  that  he  not  only  put  the  bills  and  papers 
i'afely  into  the  king’s  hands,  but  brought  home  and  delivered  as 
fafely  the  anlwers  with  which  he  was  entrufted.  But  the  Pro¬ 
tector  had  fo  good  intelligence,  that  within  a  week  after  he 
came  back,  he  was  feized  and  fcnt  to  the  Gatehoufe,  where  he 
fuffered  another  (harp  imprii’onment,  and  was  in  great  danger 
of  lofing  his  life.  This  fervice  was  fo  acceptable  to  the  king 
when  performed,  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ;  and  yet  the  remembrance  of  it  was  fo  far  from 
being  of  any  fervice  to  him  in  his  troubles,  that  it  was  thought 
one  principal  reafon  for  taking  away  his  life.  After  this  he 
was  again  imprifoned  in  thb  Tower,  and  obtained  his  liberty 
only  by  the  death  of  the  Protedtor,  and  on  his  obtaining  it,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fervice  of  his  matter,  and  was  one  of  thofe  dif- 
tinguifhed  royalifts,  that  figned  that  excellent  addrefs  to  the 
Lord  General  Monk,  that  operated  fo  ttrongly  in  favour  of 
the  Reftoration.  On  the  king’s  return  he  was  taken  into  great 
favour,  was  employed  in  many  fervices  of  importance,  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  troops  pf  horfe- 
guards,  and  was  gentleman  of  horfe  to  his  majefty.  The  heat 
and  vehemence  of  his  temper  betrayed  him  however  into  fome 
exceffes,  and  particularly  into  one,  which  was  extremely  fatal 
to  his  reputation,  and,  but  for  the  king’s  favour,  might  have 
been  fatal  alfo  to  his  life.  This  was  the  killing  one  Mr. 
Scroop  in  a  play-houfe-quarrel,  which  misfortune  rendered  it 
neceflary,  or  at  lead;  expedient,  for  him  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
but  he  did  it  in  an  honourable  way,  and  as  an  attendant  upon 
the  king’s  natural  fon,  Mr.  James  Crofts,  afterwards  fo  well 
known  to  the  world,  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Monmouth.  -He 
ferved  with  him  in  Flanders  with  great  reputation,  and  there 
acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  military  (kill,  as  made  him  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  aflive  and  accomplilhed  officer,  which  made  him 
the  more  dear  to  thofe  noblemen  of  a  martial  difpofition  who 
attached  themfelves  to  that  duke.  After  the  war  was  over  he 
returned  to  England,  and  Rood  in  all  appearance  in  as  high  fa¬ 
vour,  and  as  great  credit  with  the  king,  as  ever.  .But  this  did 
not  continue  long ;  for  the  times  growing  troublefome,  and 
faftions  arifing  both  in  the  court  and  country,  be  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  into  fuch  mealures  as  difobliged  his  mafter,  drew . 
upon  him  at  firft  his  coldnefs  and  difpleafure,  and  ended  at  laft 
in  removing  him  from  all  his  places,  and  in  his  total  difmiffion 
from  court.  The  long  intercourfe  of  friendfhip  he  had  with, 
and  his  great  dependence  on,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  proved 
the  firft  caufe  of  his  troubles,  and  in  the  end  that  of  his  ruin. 
The  court  had  no  fooner  received  informations  ot  a  traitorous 
■nature  againft  Sir  Thomas,  than  they  took  all  imaginable  pains 
to  get  him  into  their  hands  ;  but  he  having  timely  notice  of 
the  difcoveries  made  againft  him,  made  his  efcape,  and  after 
fome  time  fpent,  with  as  much  fecrecy  as  poftible,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  withdrew  into  Holland,  and  palled  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Henry  Lawrence,  and  there  thought  himfelf  fafe  ;  but 
Mr.  Chudleigh,  King  Charles’s  minilter  there,  obtaining  a 
warrant  from  the  States,  for  apprehending  fuch  of  the  con- 
fpirators  as  had  fled  from  England,  he  was  feized  at  Leyden, 
and  delivered  up  to  the  king’s  minifter,  who  lent  him  to  Eng¬ 
land.  While  this  unfortunate  gentleman  was  in  Holland,  an 
indictment  was  preferred  againft-him  in  London,  for  high-trea- 
fon,  upon  which  he  was  outlawed,  andrypon  his  being  brought 
home,  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  againft  him  upon  this  out¬ 
lawry,  without  allowing  him  the  benefit  of  a  trial,  lie  was 


accordingly  committed  to  Newgate,  and  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1684,  executed  at  Tyburn  as  a  traitor. 

ABNA,  a  town  of  Andros,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago, 
with  a  good  harbour. 

ARNALD  (Richard),  was  born  at  London,  and  admitted  a 
penfioner  of  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  in  1714.  After  tak¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  B.  A.  being  difappointed  of  a  fellowfhip,' he 
removed  to  Emanuel  College,  March  10,  1718,  where  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  M.- A.  and  was  elected  fellow  in  1721.  He  commenced 
B.  D.  feven  years  after,  as  the  ftatutes  of  that  houfe  required, 
and  continued  there  till  the  fociety  prefented  him  to  t|ie  rec¬ 
tory  of  Thurcafton  in  Leicefterffiire.  Whilft  fellow  of  that 
college,  he  printed  two  copies  of  Sapphics  on  the  death  of 
King  George  ;  a  fermon  preached  at  Bifhop  Stortford  lchool- 
feaft,  Auguft  3,  1726;  and  another  at  the  archdeacon’s  vifita- 
tion  at  Leicefter,  April  22,  1737.  A  third,  preached  at  Thur¬ 
cafton,  October  g,  1746,  was  publifhed  under  the  title  of  The 
Parable  of  the  Cedar  and  Thillle,  exemplified  in  the. great  vic¬ 
tory  at  Culloden,  4  to.  In  1744  he  pub! iftied  his  celebrated 
Commentary  on  Wifdom,  in  folio  ;  that  on  Ecclefiaflicus,  in 
1748;  and  another  on  Tobit,  &c.  in  1742.  Fie  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wood,  reCtor  of  Wilford,  near  Nottingham, 
and  died  in  1756. 

ARNALL  (William),  a  noted  political  writer  in  defence  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  originally  an  attorney’s  clerk  5  but 
being  recommended  to  Walpole,  he  employed  him  for  a  coni  le 
of  years  in  writing  the  Free  Briton  and  other  papers  in  defence 
of  his  adminiftiation.  By  the  report  of  the  fecret  committee, 
he  appears  to  have  received,  in  the  lpaceof  four  years,  no  lefs 
than  10,997/.  6 s.  8 d.  out  of  the  treafury  for  his  writings  !  but 
fpending  his  money  as  faft  as  it  came,  and  his  fupplies  flop¬ 
ping  on  Sir  Robert’s  refignation,  he  died  broken-hearted  and 
in  debt,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  His  invention  was  fo 
quick,  that  his  honourable  employer  ufed  to  fay,  no  man  in 
England  could  write  a  pamphlet  in  fo  little  time  as  Arnall. 

ARNAUD  de  Meyrveilh,  or  Mekeuil,  a  poet  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  He 
wrote  a  book  entitled.  Las  recuftenas  de  fa  eomtcjj'e ;  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  and  fonnets.  He  died  in  the  year  1220.  Pe¬ 
trarch  mentions  him  in  his  Triumph  of  Love. 

Aknaud  de  Villa  Nova,  a  famous  pbyfician,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  13th  and  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
He  ftudied  at  Paris  and  Montpelier,  and  travelled  through 
Italy  and  Spain.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  languages, 
and  particularly  with  the  Creek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  He 
was  at  great  pains  to  gratify  his  ardent  defire  after  knowledge  ; 
but  this  paffion  carried  him  rather  too  far  in  his  refearches  :  he 
endeavoured  to  difcover  future  events  by  aftrology,  imagining 
this  fcience  to  be  infallible ;  and  upon  this  foundation  he  pub- 
liffied  a  prediction,  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  He  praCtifed  phyfic  at  Paris  for 
fome  time:  but  having  advanced  fome  new  doCtrines,  he  drew 
upon  himfelf  the  refentment  of  the  univerlity  j  and  his  friends, 
fearing  he  might  be  arretted,  perfuaded  him  to  retire  from  that 
city.  Upon  his  leaving  France,  he  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he 
was  received  by  King  Frederic  of  Arragon  with  the  greateft 
marks  of  kindnefs  and  efteem.  Some  time  afterwards,  this 
prince  lent  him  to  France,  to  attend  Pope  Clement  in  an  ill— 
nets  ;  and  he  was  (lnpwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  about 
the  year  1313.  The  works  of  Arnaud,  with  his  life  prefixed, 
were  printed  in  .one  volume,  in  folio,  at  Lyons,  in  1520  5  and 
at  Balil  in  1585,  with  the  notes  of  Nicholas  1  olcrus. 

Arnaud  d’Andilly  (Robert),  the  fon  ot  a  celebrated  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  born  in  1 3 S 8  ;  and, 
being  introduced  young  at  court,  was  employed  in  many  con- 
fiderable  offices,  all  which  he  difcharged  with  great  integrity 
and  reputation.  In  1644  he  quitted  bu finds,  and  retired  into 
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the  convent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where  he  palled  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  continued  application  to  tvorks  of 
piety  and  devotion  ;  and  enriched  the  French  language  with 
many  excellent  tranflations  of  different  writers,  as  well  as  with 
religious  compofitions  of  his  own.  He  died  in  1674,  and  his 
works  are  printed  in  eight  volumes  folio. 

Arnaud  (Anthony),  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  a  dodtor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  in  1612.  He  publifhed,  in  1643, 
A  Treatife  on  frequent  Communion,  which  highly  difpleafed  the 
Jefuits  ;  and  the  difputes  upon  grace,  which  broke  out  about 
this  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  in  which  he  took  a 
zealous  part  with  the  Janfenifts,  helped  to  increafe  the  animo- 
lity  between  him  and  the  Jefuits.  But  nothing  railed  fo  great 
a  clamour  againft  him,  as  the  two  letters  he  wrote  on  Alffo/u- 
tion  ;  in  the  fecond  of  which  the  faculty  of  divinity  found  two 
propofitions  which  they  condemned,  and  M.  Arnaud  was  ex¬ 
pelled  the  fociety.  Upon  this  he  retired;  and  during  a  re¬ 
treat  which  lailed  near  23  years,  he  compofed  that  great  va¬ 
riety  of  works  which  are  extant  of  his,  on  grammar,  geome¬ 
try,  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  theology.  In  1679  he  withdrew 
from  France,  living  in  obfeurity  in  the  Netherlands,  and  died 
in  1694.  His  heart,  at  his  own  requeft,  was  fentto  be  depo- 
fited  in -the  Port  Royal.  Arnaud  had  a  remarkable  ftrength 
of  genius,  memory,  and  command  of  his  pen,  nor  did  thefe  de¬ 
cay  even  to  the  laft  year  of  his  life.  ,  Mr,  Bayle  fays,  he  had 
been  told  by  perfons  who  had  be£n  admitted  into  his  familiar 
converfation,  that  he  was  a  man  very  fimple  in  his  manners ; 
and  that  unlefs  any  one  propofed  fome  quellion  to  him,  or  de- 
fired  fome  information,  he  laid  nothing  that  was  beyond  com¬ 
mon  converfation/ or  that  might  make  one  take  him  for  a  man 
of  great  abilities  ;  but  when  he  fet  himfelf  to  give  an  anfwer 
to  fuch  as  propofed  a  point  of  learning,  he  feemed  as  it  were 
transformed  into  another  man  :  he  would  then  deliver  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  fine  things  with  great  perfpicuity  arid  learning,  and 
had  a  particular  talent  at  making  himfelf  intelligible  to  per¬ 
fons  of  not  the  greateft  penetration. 

ARNDT  (John),  a  famous  proteftant  divine  of  Germany, 
born  at  Ballenftad  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  in  the  year  1555. 
At  firft  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  :  but  falling 
into  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  he  made  a  vow  to  change  his  pro- 
fefiion  for  that  of  divinity,  if  he  fhould  be  reftored  to  health  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did  upon  his  recovery.  He  was  minif- 
ter  firft  at  Quedlinburg,  and  then  at  Brunfwick.  He  met  with 
great  oppofition  in  this  laft  city :  his  fuccels  as  a  preacher 
taifed  the  enmity  of  his  brethren,  who  became  his  bitter  ene¬ 
mies.  In  order  to  ruin  his  character,  they  aferibed  a  variety 
of  errors  to  him  ;  and  perfecuted  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Brunfwick,  apd  retire  to  Ifieb,  where  he 
was  minifter  for  three  years.  In  16x1,  George  duke  of  Lu¬ 
nenburg,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  integrity  and  fandtity, 
gave  him  the  church  ot  Zell,  and  appointed  him  fuperintepd- 
ant  of  all  the  churches  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg  ;  which  of¬ 
fice  he  difeharged  for  1 1  years,  and  died  in  1621.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  he  foretold  his  death,  having  laid  to  his  wife,  upon 
his  return  home  after  his  laft  fermon,  that  now  he  had  preach¬ 
ed  his  funeral  fermon.  He  wrote  in  High  Dutch  A  Treatife 
on  true- Chriftianity,  which  has  been  trantlated  into  feveral  lan¬ 
guages. 

ARNE  (Dr.  Thomas  Augultine),  diftinguifhed  by  his  great 
mufical  talent^,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Arne,  an  upholfterer  in 
Covent-Garden,  whom  Addilpn  is  fuppoled  to  have  charadter- 
ifed  in  No.  j  5  5,  and  No.  160,  of  The  Tatler;  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  the  player.  He  was  early  devoted  to 
mufic,  and  Coon  became  eminent  in  his  profeilion.  July  6, 
1759,  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor  ol  mufic  conferred  on  him 
at  Oxford.  His  compofitions  are  univerfally  applauded,  and 
he  was  alii)  particularly  lkilful  in  inftrudting  vocal  performers. 
Vox..  X. 


He  died  March  5,  1 778,  having  written  the  following  pieces  : 
Artaxerxes,  1762;  The  Guardian  Outwitted,  1764;  The 
Rofe,  1 7 7 G  ;  all  of  them  operas,  and  in  high  efteem. 

ARNEBERG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Brandenburg,  on  the 
Elbe,  between  Angermund  and  Werben,  three  miles  from 
each. 

ARNEDO,  a  fea-port  of  Peru,  25  miles  N.  of  Lima. 

ARNISvEUS  (Henningus),  a  philofopher  and  phyfician  of 
great  reputation,  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  born  at  Halberftad  in  Germany,  and  was  profeffor  of 
phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Helmftad.  His  political  works  are 
much  efteemed.  The  mod  remarkable  of  them  is  his  book 
De  author  it  ate  principum  in  populum  femper  inviolalnli,  printed 
at  Frankfort  in  1612.  In  this  he  maintains  that  the  authority 
of  princes  ought  not  to  be  violated.  Fie  wrote  alfo  upoifthe 
fame  dodtrine  his  three  books  De  jure  majcjlatis,  printed  at  the 
fame  place  in  1610;  and  his  Refieftiones politico;,  printed  at 
Frankfort  in  1617.  Having  received  an  invitation  to  goto 
Denmark,  he  went  thither,  and  was  made  counfellor  and  phy¬ 
fician  to  the  king.  He  travelled  into  France  and  England, 
and  died  in  November  1635.  Befides  the  pieces  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  wrote  feveral  philofophical,  medicinal,  and  political 
treatifes. 

ARNO,  a  large  river  in  Tufcany.  It  has  its  fource  in  the 
Appennines,  and  palling  by  Florence  and  Pita,  falls  into  the 
fea  a  little  below  the  latter. 

ARNOBIUS,  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Numidia, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  It  was  owing  to  cer¬ 
tain  dreams  which  he  had,  that  he  became  defirous  of  embrac¬ 
ing  Chriftianity.  For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  bilhops  to 
be  admitted  into  the  church.  But  they,  remembering  the  vio¬ 
lence  with  which  he  had  always  oppofed  the  true  faith,  had 
fome  diftruft  of  him ;  and,  before  they  would  admit  him,  in¬ 
filled  on  fome  proofs  of  his  fincerity.  In  compliance  with 
this  demand,  he  wrote  againft  the  Gentiles ;  wherein  he  has 
refuted  the  abfurdities  of  their  religion,  and  ridiculed  their 
falfe  gods.  In  this  treatife  he  has  employed  all  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  and  dilplayed  great  learning :  but  from  an  impa¬ 
tience  to  be  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  faithful,  he  is 
thought  to  have  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  compofing  his 
work,  and  thence  it  is  that  there  does  not  appear  in  this  piece 
fuch  an  exadt  order  and  difpofition  as  could  be  wifhed ;  and 
not  having  a  perfedt  and  exadt  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  he  publifhed  fome  very  dangerous  errors.  Mr.  Bayle 
remarks,  that  his  notions  about  the  origin  of  the  foul,  and  the 
caufe  of  natural  evil,  and  feveral  other  important  points,  arc 
highly  pernicious.  St.  Jerom,  in  his  epiftle  to  Paulinus,  is  of 
opinion  that  his  ftyle  is  unequal  and  too  diffufe,  and  that  his 
book  is  written  without  any  method  ;  but  Dr.  Cave  thinks  this 
judgment  too  fevere,  and  that  Arnobius  wants  neither  ele¬ 
gance  nor  order  in  his  compofition.  Voflius  ftyles  him  the 
Varro  of  the  ccckfaftical  writers.  Du  Pin  obferves  that  his 
work  is  written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  profeflor  of  rhetoric  : 
the  turn  of  his  fentiments  is  very  oratorical ;  but  his  ftyle  is  a 
little  African,  his  exprelfions  being  harfli  and  inelegant.  We 
have  feveral  editions  of  this  work  of  Arnobius  againft  the 
Gentiles,  one  publifhed  at  Rome  in  x 542,  at  Bafil  in  1546 
and  1560,  at  Paris  in  1570,  at  Antwerp  in  1582,  and  one  at 
Plamburg  in  16x0,  with  notes  by  Gebhard  Elmenhorftius,  be¬ 
fides  many  others.  He  wrote  alfo  a  piece  entitled,  De  rheto* 
riea  infiitutione ;  but  this  is  not  extant. 

ARNOLD,  of  Brefcia,  in  Italy,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
being  the  founder  of  a  fedt,  which  oppolcd  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Romifli  clergy.  He  went  into  France,  where  he 
ltudied  under  the  celebrated  Peter  Abelard.  Upon  his  return 
to  Italy,  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  maintained  in  his 
lermons.  That  the  pope  and  the  clergy  ought  not  to  enjoy  any 
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temporal  eftate  ;  and  that  tbofe  ecclefiaftics  who  had  any 
eftates  of  their  own,  or  held  any  lands,  were  entirely  cut  off 
'  from  the  leaft  hopes  of  falvation  :  that  the  clergy  ought  to  fub- 
fift  upon  the  alms  and  voluntary  contributions  of  Cbriftians  ; 
and  that  all  other  revenues  belonged  to  princes  and  ftates,  in 
order  to  be  difpofed  of  amongft  the  laity,  as  they  thought  pro¬ 
per.  He  maintained  alfo  feveral  herefies  with  regard  to  bap- 
tifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper.  St.  Bernard  has  drawn  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  very  ftrong  colours.  “  Would  to  God  (fays  he)  that 
his  doftrine  was  as  holy  as  his  life  is  ItriCt :  would  you  know 
what  fort  of  man  this  is  ?  Arnold  of  Brefcia  is  a  man  that  nei¬ 
ther  eats  nor  drinks  ;  who,  like  the  deyil,  is  hungry  and  thirfty 
after  the  blood  of  fouls  ;  who  goes  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth, 
and  is  always  doing  among  ftrangers  what  he  cannot  do 
amongft  his  own  countrymen  ;  who  ranges  like  a  roaring 
lion,  always  feeking  whom  he  may  devour  ;  an  enemy  to  the 
crofs  of  Chrift,  an  author  of  dilcords,  an  inventor  of  ichffms, 
and  a  difturbcr  of  the  public  peace :  he  is  a  man,  whofe  con- 
verfation  has  nothing  but  lweetnels,  and  his  doftrine  nothing 
but'poifon  in  it ;  a  man  who  has  the  head  of  a  dove,  and  the 
tail  of  a  fcorpion.”  He  engaged  a  great  number  of  perfons 
in  his  party,  who  were  diftinguiftied  by  his  name,  and  proved 
very  formidable  to  the  popes.  His  dodtrines  rendered  him  fo 
obnoxious,  that  he  was  condemned  in  the  year  1139,  in  a 
council  of  near  1000  prelates,  held  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran  at  Rome,  under  Pope  Innocent  II.  Upon  this  he  left 
Italy,  and  retired  to  Switzerland.  After  the  death  of  that 
pope,  he  returned  to  Italy-,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  railed 
a  fedition  againft  Pope  Eugenius  III.  and  afterwards  againff 
Hadrian  IV.  who  laid  the  people  of  Rome  under  an  interdict 
till  they  had  banifhed  Arnold  and  his  followers.  This  had  its 
delired  effeCt :  the  Romans  feized  upon  the  houfes  which  the 
Arnoldifts  had  fortified,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Otricoji 
in  Tul'cany;  where  they  were  received  with  the  utmoft  affec¬ 
tion  by  the  people,  who  confidered  Arnold  as  a  prophet.  How- 
_  ever,  he  was  feized  fome  time  after  by  Cardinal  Gerard  ;  and, 
notwithlianding  the  efforts  of  the  vifeounts  of  Campanio,  who 
had  refeued  him,  he  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  condemned  by 
Peter,  the  prefeCt  of  that  city,  to  be  hanged,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  executed  in  the  year  1 155.  Thirty  of  his  followers  went 
from  France  to  England,  about  the  year  1160,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
pagate  their  doCtrine  there  ;  but  they  were  immediately  feized 
and  deftroyed. 

ARNOLDUS  (Gothofredus),  paftor  and  infpeCtor  of  the 
churches  of  Perleberg,  and  hiftoriographer  to  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia,  was  born  at  Annaburg  in  the  mountains  of  Mifnia,  in 
1666.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  Pietifts,  a  feCt  among 
the  German  Proteftants,  and  compofed  a  great  rjumber  of  re¬ 
ligious  works  ;  particularly  an  Ecclefiaftical  llijlory ,  which  ex- 
poled  him  to  the  refentment  of  the  divines  ;  and  another  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  doCtrines  and  manners  from  the  firft 
ages,  in  which  he  frequently  animadverts  upon  Cave’s  primi¬ 
tive  Chriftianity.  He  died  in  1714.  Various  are  the  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  Arnoldus  in  Germany ;  fome  of  his  own 
countrymen  and  profelfion  extolling  him  to  the  ikies  as  a  faint, 
of  the  laft  century,  and  letting  an  ineftimable  value  upon  his 
works ;  while  others  pronounce  damnation  upon  him  as  an 
arch-heretic,  and  condemn  his  writings  as  heterodox. 

ARNSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  eight  miles  from  Crutzenach. 

ARNULPH,  or  Ernulph,  bifhop  of  Rochefter  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  He  was  born  in  France,  where  he  was 
fome  time  a  monk  of  St.  Lucian  dc  Beauvais.  The  monks 
led  moil  irregular  lives  in  this  monaftery ;  for  which  reafon 
he  refolved  to  quit  it,  but  firll  took  the  advice  of  Lanfranc 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  under  whom  he  had  fiudied  in  the 
abbey  of  Bee,  when  Lanfranc  was  prior  of  that  monaftery. 
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This  prelate  invited  him  over  to  England,  and  placed  him  in 
the  monaftery  of  Canterbury,  where  he  lived  a  private  monk 
till  Lanfranc’s  death.  When  Anfelm  came  to  the  archiepil'- 
copal  fee,  Arnulph  was  made  prior  of  the  monaftery  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Peterborough.  In  1 1 1 5  he 
was  confecrated  biftiop  of  Rochefter,  which  fee  he  held  nine 
years,  and  died  in  March  1 124,  aged  84. 

Arnulph  wrote,  1.  A  piece  in  Latin  concerning  the  founda¬ 
tion,  endowment,  charters,  laws,  and  other  things  relating-  to 
the  church  of  Rochefter  :  it  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of 
Text  us  Roffenfts,  and  is  prelerved  in  the  archives  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  Rochefter.  2.  An  Epillle  in  Anfwer  to  fome 
Queftions  of  Lambert,  Abbot  of  Munfter ;  and,  3.  An  Epiftle 
on  Inceftuous  Marriage. 

ARNWAY  (John),  a  clergyman  diftinguiftied  by  his  bene¬ 
volence  and  loyally  to  King  Charles  I.  was  defeended  from  a 
very  good  family  in  the  county  of  Salop,  from  which  he  inhe¬ 
rited  a  confiderable  eftate.  Lie  was  educated  at  Oxford  ;  and, 
having  received  holy  orders,  obtained  the  retftories  of  Kodnet 
and  Ightfield,  where  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  piety  and 
exemplary  charity :  for  it  was  his  cuftom  to  clothe  annually 
is  poor  people,  and  every  Sunday  to  entertain  as  many  at  his 
table,  not  only  plentifully,  but  with  intimacy  and  refpedt.  The 
civil  war  breaking  out,  he  preached  againft  rebellion.  and  raff¬ 
ed  and  clothed  eight  troopers  for  the  fervice  of  King  Charles  I. 
upon  which  his  houfe  was  plundered  by  the  parliament's  army. 
He  then  went  to  Oxford  to  ferve  the  king  in  perfon,  which  fub- 
je£ted  him  to  a  new  train  of  misfortunes:  for  his  eftate  was 
foon  after  fequeftered,  and  himfelf  imprifoned  till  the  king’s- 
death  ;  after  which,  he  went  to  the  Hague,  where  hepublifh- 
ed,  1.  The  Tablet,  or  the  Moderation  of  Charles  I.  the  Mar¬ 
tyr  5  and,  2.  An  Alarm  to  the  Subjeits  of  England.  Lie  at 
laft  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1653. 

AROBE  ( Encycl .).  The  word  Arobas,  referred  to  in 
that  article  ftiould  have  been  fpelled  Arrobas, 

AROMATA,  a  town  of  Lydia,  famous  for  its  generous 
wines  ;  and  hence  the  appellation  (Strabo).  Alfo  the  name  of 
a  trading  town  and  promontory  of  Ethiopia,  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Sinus  Avalites  of  the  Red  Sea  (Arrian). 

ARPINAS,  or  Arpino  (Joleph  Caefar),  a  famous  painter, 
born  in  the  year  1560,  at  the  caftle  of  Arpinas,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood,  and  beftowed  on  him  many  other  marks  of  his  friend- 
fhip.  In  the  year  1600  he  went  to  Paris  with  Cardinal  Aldo- 
brandin,  who  was  fent  legate  to  the  French  court  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Henry  IV.  with  Mary  of  Medicis.  His  Chriltian 
majefty  gave  Arpinas  many  confiderable  prefents,  and  created 
him  a  knight  of  St.  Michael.  The  colouring  of  this  painter  is 
thought  to  be  cold  and  inanimate  ;  yet  there  is  fpirit  in  his  de- 
figns,  and  his  compofitions  have  fomewhat  of  fire  and  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  touches  of  his  pencil  being  free  and  bold,  give 
therefore  plealure  to  connoilfeurs  in  painting;  but  they  are 
generally  incorreft.  "VVhat  he  painted  of  the  Roman  hillory 
is  the  raoft  efteemed  of  all  his  works.  The  French  king  has 
in  his  colledtion  the  following  pieces  of  this  matter,  •viz.  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour,  Diana  and  Ableon,  the  rape  of  Euro- 
pa,  and  a  Sufanna.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

ARPINUM,  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Fibrenus,  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavora  ;  now  decayed,  and  called  Arpino.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Cicero,  and  of  C.  Marius  (Salluft). 

ARRAN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the  Aar,  zc  miles 
S.  V/.  of  Baden. 

ARRETIUM  (Cicero,  Caefar) ;  Arrhetium  (Ptolemy)  ; 
Urbs  Arrhetinorum  (Polybius) ;  one  of  the  twelve  ancient 
towns  of  Tufcany,  near  the  Arnus  and  Clanis,  fituated  in  a 
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pteafant  valley.  Now  Arezzo,  42  miles  eafl  of  Florence. 
E.  long.  13.  18.  Lat.  43.  15. 

ARRIAN,  a  famous  philofbpher  and  hiftorian  under  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  and  the  two  Antonines,  was  born  at  Nico- 
media  in  Bithynia.  His  great  learning  and  eloquence  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  title  of  Thefccond  Xenophon ;  and  raifed  him 
to  the  mod  considerable  dignities  at  Rome,  even  the  conful- 
fhip  itfelf.  We  have  four  bOolcs  of  his  Differtations  upon 
Epictetus,  whofe  Scholar  he  had  been  ;  and  his  lift  ary  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  in  Seven  books,  is  greatly  admired  by  the  bed 
judges. 

AltRIEGE,  a  department  of  France,  containing  the  late 
provinces  of  Couterans  and  Foix.  It  is  fo  named  from  a 
river  which  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  palling  by  Foix  and 
Pamiers,  falls  into  the  Garonne,  near  Touloule.  Gold  dud  is 
found  among  its  Sands. 

AR.SAMAS,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  Seated  on  the 
river  Mokcha-reca,  on  the  road  to  Altracan,  300  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Mofcow,  and  500  N.  by  W.  of  Adracan. 

ARSENIATES,  in  the  new  chemiltry,  are  combinations  of 
arlenic  with  metallic  fubfianc^s.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Part  I. 
for  :Soi,  we  find  a  defeription  of  the  arfeniates  of  copper,  and 
of  iron,  from  the  county  of  Cornwall,  by  the  Count  de  Bour- 
non. 

This  paper  is  divided  into  two  feCtions  :  the  fird  of  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  arfeniates  of  copper,  the  natural 
combination  of  the  arfenic  acid  with  copper ;  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  afpeCts  under  which  this  combination  appears,  according 
to  the  proportions  in  which  thefe  two  fubdances  are  united. 
Count  de  Bournon  obferves,  were  among  thofe  objefts  of  mi¬ 
neralogy,  refpeCting  which  our  imperfeft  knowledge  required 
the  aid  of  lludy  and  obfervation.  A  new  copper  mine,  lately 
worked,  called  Huel  Gorland,  in  the  parifh  of  Gwennap,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  having,  within  the  lad  two  years,  en¬ 
riched  the  cabinets  of  London  with  fome  very  fine  Specimens 
of  tftefe  arfeniates,  he  was  induced  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  them  ;  and  in  this  paper  he  gives  a  very  accurate  delcrip- 
tion  of  the  different  Species  of  thele  ores.  He  fays, 

“  It  is  now  above  twenty  years  Since  arfeniate  of  copper 
was  discovered  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  it  was  fird  found 
either  in  Carrarach  mine,  in  theparith  of  Gwennap,  or  in  Tin- 
croft  mine,  in  the  parifh  of  Allogan.  Its  matrix,  like  that  of 
almod  all  the  copper  ores  of  this  country,  was  Siliceous,  and 
confided  of  a  decompofed  granite,  of  which  the  greated  part 
of  the  feldfpar  had  paffed  into  the  date  known  by  the  name  of 
kaolin.  It  was  accompanied  with  grey  vitreous  copper-ore, 
frequently  in  confiderable  maffes  :  alfo  with  much  black  oxyd 
of  copper  ;  and  with  various  oxyds  of  iron. 

“  The  arfeniate  here  Spoken  of,  which  had  never  been  found 
in  large  quantity,  had  ceafed  to  exit!  in  the  above-mentioned 
mines,  when  Huel  Gorland  mine,  lately  wrought,  began  to 
enrich  mineralogy  with  this  uncommon  fubdance.  The  ma¬ 
trix  of  this  is  likewife  filiceous ;  Sometimes  crydalline  ;  and 
Sometimes  in  an  amorphous  mats.  Here  and  there  we  find 
mixed  with  it,  in  greater  or  lefs  probation,  all  the  known  oxyds 
of  copper  ;  many  of  the  argillaceous  oxyds  of  iron  ;  alfo  grey 
vitreous  copper  ore;  arfenical  pyrites  5  and  the  rich  deep-co¬ 
loured  yellow  copper  ore.” 

The  existence  of  arfeniate  of  copper  Seems,  even  at  this  day, 
to  be  an  objeCt  of  doubt  among  the  French  mineralogists  ;  for 
“  the  Abbe  Hauy  does  not  mention  it  in  the  28th  and  follow¬ 
ing  numbers  of  the  Journal  des  Mines,  although  they  contain 
an  interelling  extract  of  a  lydem  of  mineralogy,  which  he 
was  then  preparing  for  the  prefs  ;  nor  nas  M.  Fourcroy  even 
hinted  at  it,  in  his  Syltcme  des  Connoilfances  Chimiques, 
lately  published.” 

Nature  appears  to  have  i!  eftablifhed  very  remarkable  difa 


fcrenccs  between  the  arfeniates  of  copper;  and  thefe  take  place 
not  only  in  their  forms,  but  likewife  in  their  hardnefs  and  fpe- 
cific  gravity.  Thefe  differences  arife,  either  from  the  manner 
’  in. which  the  arfenic  acid  is  combined  with  the  copper,  or  from 
the  different  proportions  in  which  thefe  two  lubdances  are 
combined." 

The  Count  follbws  the  fame  order,  aril  divides  the  arieni- 
ates  of  copper  into  four  different  Species  ;  and  the  very  mte- 
refting  analyfis  of  this  fubltance,  made  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  has, 
he  obferves,  afforded  the  molt  Satisfactory  fanCtion  to  this  di¬ 
vision. 

The  fird  Species  is,  arfeniate  of  copper  in  the  form  of  an 
obtufe  oCtaedron — 2d,  in  hexaedral  laminae,  with  inclined 
fides — 3d,  in  the  form  of  an  acute  oCtaedron  :  of  this  Species, 
he  deferibes  five  varieties — qlh,  in  the  form  of  a  triedral  prifm. 

The  Second  lection  contains  an  account  of  the  arfeniates  of 
iron. 

“  Muttrell  mine,”  our  author  obferves,  “  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  contiguous  to  Huel  Gorland  mine,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  has  produced  fome  Specimens  of  arfeniates  of  cop=- 
per,  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  deieribed  in  the  former  part  of 
this  paper.  But  this  mine  is  lull  more  intereding  to  minera- 
logids,  on  account  of  a  combination  found  therein,  of  arfenic 
acid  with  iron,  and  alfo  a  double  combination  of  that  acid 
with  both  iron  and  copper. 

1‘  The  fird  mentioned  of  thefe  arfeniates  feems  analogQus 
to  thofe  erydals,  or  cubes,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  of  which 
fome  fpecimens  had  already  been  found  in  Carrarach  and  Tin- 
croft  mines,  and  which  Klaproth,  in  his  Memoir  upon  the  Mi¬ 
neralogy  of  Cornwall,  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  arfeniates 
of  copper;  but,  according  to  the  analyfis  made  by  Mr.  Che¬ 
nevix,  with  all  the  care  which  his  extenfive  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
treme  zeal  for  Science  would  naturally  lead  him  to  employ, 
it  appears  to  be  a  true  arleniate  of  iron,  containing  only  a 
Small  quantity  of  copper ;  and  even  that  quantity  feems  to  be 
merely  an  accidental  mixture.  As,  in  the  fpecimens  from  the 
old  mines  of  Tincroft  and  Carrarach,  the  greated  part  of  the 
erydals  adhered  to  vitreous  grey  copper  ore,  it  is  potlible  that 
fome  particles  of  that  ore  remained  attached  to  the  erydals; 
or,  as  I  have  frequently  found  to  be  the  cafe,  that  fome  Such 
particles  had  penetrated  into  the  erydals,  and  that  Mr.  Klap¬ 
roth  had  been  thereby  deceived,  by  finding  in  the  button  left 
by  the  blow-pipe,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  copper  than 
this  ore  really  contains.  The  natural  decompofition  of  this 
arfeniate,  which  produces  an  oxyd  of  iron  of  a  fine  reddith  yel¬ 
low  colour,  drongly  confirms  the  rcfult  of  Mr.  Chevenix’s  ana¬ 
lyfis. 

“  The  double  combination  of  the  arfenic  acid  with  iron  and 
copper,  although  it  had  appeared  to  exid  in  the  arfeniate  jud 
Spoken  of,  in  the  mines  of  Tincroft  and  Carrarach.,  had  net 
excited  the  attention  of  mineralogifis.  It  is  however  potiible, 
that  the  transparency,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  pale  blue  co¬ 
lour  of  its  erydals,  might  occafion  them  to  be  midaken  for 
erydals  of  a  dony  nature.  Befides,  their  fmallnefs  might 
eafily  caufe  them  to  efcape  the  notice  of  common  observation, 
particularly  when  they  are  not  in  pretty  large  groups.” 

The  matrix  of  thefe  arfeniates  appears,  from  our  author’s 
defeription,  to  be  exaCtly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  arfeniates  of 
copper  ;  “  confiding,  like  that,  of  quartz,  mixed  with  yellow, 
grey,  and  vitreous  ores  of  copper,  with  oxyds  of  iron,  and  with 
mifpickel.  The  mines  of  Huel  Gurla’nd  and  Muttrell,  al~ 
thougn  not  Situated  in  the  dittriet  of  the  tin  mines,  have  yet 
produced  fome  Specimens-  of  tin,  the  erydals  of  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  thole  ot  the  arfeniate  here  Spoken  of.  Two  fpeci¬ 
mens  of  this  kind  are  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  St.  Au- 
byn.” 

Of  thefe  arleniates,  the  count  deferibes  two  fpecies :  jd. 
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Simple  arfeniate  of  iron.,  which  cryftallizes  in  perfeft  c  ubes 
2d,  Cupreous  arfeniate  of  iron.  The  cryftals  of  this  fpecies 
are  of  uncommon  brilliancy,  and  perfectly  tranfparent.  Their 
form  is  a  rhomboidal  tetraedral  pril'm,  having  two  of  its  edges 
very  obtule,  and  the  other  two  very  acute. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  prefcnt  our  readers  with  the 
descriptions  of  this  very  accurate  mineralogift,  but  we  refer 
them  to  the  work  itfelf :  the  paper  is  accompanied  by  two 
plates,  containing  delineations  of  the  figures  of  the  cryftals  of 
the  different  fpecies. 

The  next  article  in  the  volume  contains  the  “  Analyfis  of 
the  Arfeniates  of  Copper,  and  of  Iron,  deferibed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Paper;  likewife  an  Analyfis  of  the  red  odlaedral  Cop¬ 
per  Ore  of  Cornwall ;  with  Remarks  on  fotne  particular  modes 
of  Analyfis,  by  Richard  Chenevix,  Efq.  M.  R.  I.  A.” 

Mr.  Chenevix  writes  thus,  “  when  the  Count  de  Bournon 
had  completed  what  appeared  to  him  the  mineralogical  claf- 
fification  of  thefe  copper  ores,  he  gave  me  1'orne  fpecimens  of 
each  kind,  numbered  inclifcriminately,  for  the  very  purpofe  of 
excluding  prejudice;  and  it  was  not  till  my  tafk  was  ended, 
that  we  compared  our  .obfervations.  If  I  had  been  admitted 
into  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  dictated  to 
him  by  the  principles  of  cryftallography,  1  fiiould  have  been 
afraid,  that  I  had  merely  thought  true,  what  I  wifhed  to  be 
fo.  But  I  can,  molt  confcientioufly,  indulge  in  the  fatisfac- 
tion  which  the  according  refults  of  different  means  to  prove 
the  fame  propofition  naturally  excite  ;  and  which  is  juftly  due 
to  the  truth  of  the  outward  marks,  however  delicate,  yet  Hill 
to  be  perceived,  that  Nature  has  left  vifible  to  thofe  who  will 
obferve  her.” 

The  following  are  the  general  refults  of  this  analyfis. 

The  firft  fpecies  deferibed  by  the  Count  de  Bournon  in  the 
preceding  paper,  according  to  Mr.  Chenevix,  contains  49  parts 
of  oxyd  of  copper,  14  of  arfenic  acid,  and  35  of  water.  The 
fecond  fpecies  contains  58  of  oxyd  of  copper,  2 1  of  arfenic 
acid,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  water.  The  third  fpecies  was 
found  to  contain  60  parts  of  oxyd  of  copper,  and  39.7  of  arfe¬ 
nic  acid.  In  the  fourth  were  found  54  parts  of  oxyd  of  cop¬ 
per,  30  of  arfenic  acid,  and  16  of  water. 

After  having  expelled  the  water  of  cryftallization  by  expo- 
fure  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat  in  a  platina  crucible,  the  refi- 
duum  was  diflblved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  nitrat  of  lead 
poured  in.  Arfeniate  of  lead' and  nitrat  of  copper  were  thus 
formed,  by  double  decompofition.  To  feparate  thefe  two 
falts,  alkohol  was  added,  on  which  the  arfeniate  of  lead  fell  to 
the  bottom,  while  the  nitrat  of  copper  was  held  in  folution. 
From  the  arfeniate  of  lead  procured  by  filtration,  it  was  eafy 
to  calculate  the  quantity  of  arfenic  acid  which  the  ore  con¬ 
tained  ;  and  the  lpirituous  folution  being  diftilled,  from  the 
nitrat  of  copper  remaining,  the  quantity  of  that  metal  was  ob¬ 
tained,  by  boiling  the  folution  with  potafh  or  foda. 

Mr.  Chenevix  next  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  ar¬ 
feniates  of  iron,  which  were  formerly  included  among  the 
arfeniates  of  copper,  but  which  are  now  feparated  from 
them  upon  the  authority  of  chemical  analyfis.  Our  au¬ 
thor  very  properly  obferves,  that  “  although  to  recognife, 
by  external  charadter  and  form,  in  all  their  modifications, 
fubftances  already  known,  is  particularly  the  province  of 
cryftallography;  yet  he,  who  would  expeft  that  it  fhould 
declare  the  nature  of  thofe  fubftances  which  it  beholds 
for  the  firft  time,  would  exabt  more  than  it  ever  has 
promifed,  or  ever  could  perform.  Among  foflils,  it  may 
clafs,  and  find  new  fpecies ;  but  chymical  analyfis  is  the  ba¬ 
lls  of  all  arrangement,  among  metallic  ores.  In  them,  to 
feparate,  is  the  tafk  of  the  one  ;  to  affign  a  place,  is  the  bufi- 
tiefi?  of  the  other.” 

The  cupreous  arfeniate  of  iron  was  found  to  be  compofed  of 


3  parts  of  filica<,  33.4  of  arfenic  acid,  27. 3  of  oxyd  of  iron, 
22.5  of  oxyd  of  copper,  and  12  of  water. 

The  fimple  arfeniate  of  iron  is  found  to  contain  4  parts  of 
filica,  31  of  arfenic  acid,  45.5  of  oxyd  of  iron,  g  of  oxyd  of 
copper,  and  13.3  of  water.  This  ore,  our  author  obferves, 
appears  to  be  a  pUre.arleniate,  mixed  accidentally  with  a  little 
copper,  as  fome  of  the  cupreous  arfeniates  cafually  give  traces 
of  iron. 

The  third  feftion  of  this  ingenious  and  elaborate  effay,  con¬ 
tains  an  “  Analyfis  of  the  red  ofrtaedral  Copper  Ore,  in  which 
the  Metal  exifts  in  a  State  hitherto  unknown  in  Nature.” 

In  the  courfe  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  Hated  in 
the  preceding  ledlions,  the  author  obferves,  that  he  had  occa- 
fion  to  examine  a  great  number  of  copper  ores,  particularly 
thofe  from  Cornwall ;  but  the  only  ore  which  afforded  any 
interefting  refults,  was  the  well-known  fpecies  called  red  cop¬ 
per  ore,  cryfiallized  in  regular  and  brilliant  odtaedrons.  This 
ore  has  been  fo  long  known,  and  fo  often  mentioned  by  mi- 
neralogifts,  that  it  may  excite  our  furprife  when  we  refleift 
that  its  chemical  nature  has  not  been  accurately  afeertained 
before  ;  and  that  mineralogifts  differ  fo  very  much  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  it. 

“  Rome  de  Lille,  the  Baron  de  Born,  Lametherie,  the 
Abbe  Hauy,  and  indeed  every  other  mineralogift,  concur  in 
calling  this  fubftance  red  calx  of  copper ;  but  fome  of  them 
affert,  that  it  contains  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  Among 
the  many  analyfes  which  have  been  made  of  this  ore,  by  Fon¬ 
tana,  Monnet,  de  Bom,  Renovantz,  and  others,  I  could  not 
find  one,  that  in  the  proportions,  or  even  in  the  ingredients, 
refembled  what  I  had  found  to  be  its  contents.  The  higheft 
amount  of  copper  (that  given  by  Fontana),  does  not  exceed  66 
per  cent,  and  is  far  fhort  of  the  real  quantity.  The  remainder, 
as  he  dates,  confifts  of  water,  and  of  pure  and  fixed  airs.” 

The  difference  in  the  refults  which  our  author  obtained, 
together  with  fome  new  fafts  he  had  occafion  to  obferve  during 
his  experiments,  induced  him,  he  fays,  to  confider  the  fubjedt 
at  fome  length;  he  particularly  dtferibes  his  experiments, 
which  prefented  a  number  of  curious  and  fome  unexpedted  re¬ 
fults,  and  dates  the  component  parts  of  this  ore  to  be  88.3  of 
copper,  and  11.3  of  oxygen  ;  fo  that  this  ore  is  a  fuboxyd  of 
copper ;  a  ftate  in  which  it  has  not  before  been  fuppofed  to 
exift  in  nature. 

N  Mr.  Chenevix  obferves,  that  when  <f  we  refledl,  not  fo  much 
on  the  quantity  as  upon  the  extreme  purity  of  the  copper,  and 
the  wonderful  facility  with  which  this  ufeful  metal  may  be 
extradted,  it  will  be  found  much  fuperior  to  every  copper  ore 
hitherto  difeovered.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of 
miners  to  keep  a  cofiftant  look-out  for  this  fubftance,  which, 

I  am  informed,  is  not  rare  in  Cornwall.  It  contains  no  iron, 
and  no  fulphur  ;  the  abfence  of  which  latter  is  «a  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  is  a  fadl  not  generally  known,  I  believe,  that  there 
is  hardly  fuch  a  thing  in  commerce,  as  copper  which  does  not 
contain  a  little  fulphur;  at  lead:  I  have  rarely  met  with  any 
fuch  ;  and  it  requires  hut  a  very  minute, portion  of  fulphur, 
to  increafe  the  fufibility  of  copper.  The  advantage  of  obtain¬ 
ing  copper  free  from  fulphur,  is  too  obvious  to  require  to  be 
pointed  out ;  and  that  advantage  does  this  ore  pofiefs.” 

Befides  an  account  of  the  experiments  for  the  purpofes  of 
analyfis,  this  paper  contains  a  number  of  ingenious  obferva¬ 
tions  and  difqnifitions,  and  fome  valuable  remarks  on  the  me¬ 
thods  generally  ufed  in  the  docimaftic  art,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  tranlcribe,  and  they  are  incapable  of  abridgment.  We 
fball  conclude  our  account  with  a  quotation,  which  we  have 
little  doubt  will  afford  as  great  pleafure  to  the  reader. 

“  But,  what  is  not  the  lead  to  be  admired,  is  the  wonderful 
accordance  in  the  order  which  two  fciences  operating  with 
verydifferent  inftruments,  have  allotted  to  be  the  fame  fubftances. 
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Hy  that,  not  only  the  fagaeity  of  nature  becomes  very 
ftriking.;  but,  from  the  acknowledged  accuracy  of  one  method 
of  invt (ligation,  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  other  is 
rendered  more  confpicuous ;  and  each  receives  additional 
ftrength  and  confirmation.  Chemiftry  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  aiding  the  fcience  of  mineralogy,  of  which  it  laid  the 
foundation  ;  but  it  wgs  not  till  lately,  that  cryftallography 
could  form  a  judgment  of  its  own,  much  lei's  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  fource  from  which  it  fprung.” 

ARSENIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  of  great 
learning  and  piety.  He  was  pitched  upon  by  the  pope  to  go 
lo  the  Emperor  Theodofius,  as  tutor  to  his  fon  Arcadius. 
Arfenius  arrived  at  Conftantinople  in  the  year  3 83.  The 
emperor  happening  one  day  to  go  into  the  room  where 
Arfenius  was  inftrufting  Arcadius,  his  fon  was  featcd  and  the 
preceptor  handing ;  at  this  he  was  exceedingly  difpleafed,  took 
from  his  fon  the  imperial  ornaments,  made  Arfenius  fit  in  his 
place,  and  ordered  Arcadius  for  the  future  to  receive  his  lelfons 
handing  uncovered.  Arcadius,  however,  profited  but  little  by 
his  tutor’s  inltruftions,  for  fome  time  after  he  formed  a  defign 
of  difpatching  him.'  Tire  officer,  to  whom  Arcadius  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  this  purpofe,  divulged  the  affair  to  Arfenius,  who 
retired  to  the  delcrts  of  Scete,  where  he  paffed  many  years  in 
the  exercifes  of  the  molt  ftrift  and  fervent  devotion.  He  died 
there,  at,  ninety-five  years  of  age. 

ARTS,  Progrefs  of  the  ( Encycl .).  In  all  countries  where  the 
people  are  barbarous  and  illiterate,  the  progrefs  of  arts  is 
extremely  flow.  It  is  vouched  by  an  old  French  poem,  that 
the  virtues  of  the  loadftone  were  known  in  France  before  anno 
1 180.  The  mariner’s  conrpafs  was  exhibited  at  Venice  anno 
1260,  by  Paulus  Venetus,  as  his  own  invention.  John  Goya 
of  Amalphi  was  the  firft  who,  many  years  afterward,  ufed  it 
in  navigation  ;  and  alfo  paffed  for  being  the  inventor.  Though 
it  was  ufed  in  China  for  navigation  long  before  it  was  known 
in  Europe,  yet  to  this  day  it  is  not  lb  perfeft  as  in  Europe. 
Inficad  of  fufpending  it  in  order  to  make  it  aft  freely,  it  is 
placed  upon  a  bed  of  fand,  by  which  every  motion  of  the  fliip 
diflurbs  its  operation.  Hand-mills,  termed  querns,  were  early 
ufed  for  grinding  corn  ;  and  when  corn  came  to  be  railed  in 
greater  quantity,  horfe-mills  l’ucceeded.  Water-mills  for 
grinding  com  are  deferibed  by  Vitruvius.  Wind-mills  were 
known  in  Greece  and  in  Arabia  as  early  as  the  fevenlh 
century  ;  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Italy  till  the 
fourteenth.  That  they  were  not  known  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  appears  from  a  houfhold  book  of  an  earl 
of  Northumberland,  contemporary  with  that  king,  Hating  an 
allowance  for  three  mill-horfes,  “  two  to  draw  in  the  mill, 
and  one  to  carry  fluff  to  the  mill  and  fro.”  Water-mills  for 
corn  muft  in  England  have  been  of  a  later  date.  The  ancients 
had  mirror-glafles,  and  employed  glafs  to  imitate  eryflal 
vafes  and  goblets  :  yet  they  never  thought  of  ufing  it  in  win¬ 
dows.  In  the  13th  century,  the  Venetians  were  the  only 
people  who  had  the  art  of  making  eryflal  glafs  for  mirrors.  A 
clock  that  ftrikes  the  hours  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the 
end  of  the  12  th  century.  And  hence  the  ciiflom  of  employing 
men  to  proclaim  the  hours  during  night ;  which  to  this  day 
continues  in  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England.  Galileo  was 
the  firft  who  conceived  an  idea  that  a  penduhtm  might  be 
ufcful  for  meafuring  time;  and  Huygens  was  the  ftrit  who 
put  the  idea  in  execution,  by  making  a 1  pendulum  clock. 
Hook,  in  the  year  1660,  invented  a  fpiral  fpring  for  a  watch, 
though  a  watch  was  far  from  being  a  new  invention.  Paper 
was  made  no  earlier  than  the  14th  century  ;  and  the  invention 
of  printing  was  a  century  later.  Silk  manufaftures  were  long 
cflablithed  in  Greece  before  filk-worms  were  introduced  there. 
The  manufafturers  were  provided  with  raw  filk  from  Portia  : 
but  that  commerce  being  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  two 
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monks,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  brought  eggs  of  the  filk? 
worm  from  Elindoflan,  and  taught  their  countrymen  the 
method  of  managing  them. — The  art  of  reading  made  a  very 
flow  progrefs.  To  encourage  that  art  in  England,  the  capital 
puniffiment  for  murder  was  remitted  if  the  criminal  could  but 
read,  hich  in  law-language  is  termed  benefit  cf  clergy.  On 
would  imagine  that  the  art  muft  have  made  a  very  rapid  pro¬ 
grefs  when  fo  greatly  favoured  :  but  there  is  a  fignal  proof  of 
the  contrary ;  for  fo  final!  an  edition  of  the  Bible  as,  600 
copies,  tranflated  into  Engliffi  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  not  wholly  fold  off  in  three  years.  The  people  of  England 
muft  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  when  a  forged  claufc  added  to  the  20th  article  of  the 
Englifh  creed  palled  unnoticed  til!  about  forty  years  ago. 

The  difcovei  ies  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  arts.  I11  the 
beginning  of  the  1 5th  century,  they  were  totally  ignorant  of 
that  coaft  beyond  Cape  Non,  28  deg.  north  latitude.  In 
1410  the  celebrated  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  fitted  out  a 
flefet  for  dilcoveries,  which  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Cape 
Bojadore  in  26  dog.  but  had  not  courage  to  double  it.  In 
1418  Triftan  Vaz  difeovered  the  ifland  Porto  Santo  ;  and  the 
year  after,  the  ifland  Madeira  was  difeovered.  In  1439  a 
Portuguefe  captain  doubled  Cape  Bojadore;  and  the  next  year 
the  Portuguefe  reached  Cape  Blanco,  lat.  20.  deg.  In  1446 
Nona  Triftan  doubled  Cape  Verd,  lat.  14.  40.  In  1448  Don 
GonZallo  Yallo  took  pofleffion  of  the  Azores.  In  1449  the, 
iflands  of  Cape  .Verd  were  difeovered  for  Don  Henry,  In 
1471  Pedro  d'Efcovar  difeovered  the  ifland  St.  Thomas  and 
Prince's  ifland.  In  1484  Diego  Cam  difeovered  the  kingdom 
of  Congo.  In  i486  Bartholomew  Diaz,  employed  by  John  II. 
of  Portugal,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  called 
Carbo  Tormentofio,  from  the  tempeftuous  weather  he  found  in 
the  paflage. 

The  exertion  of  national  fpirit  upon  any  particular  art,  pro¬ 
motes  aftivity  to  profecute  other  arts.  The  Romans,  by  con- 
ftant  ftudy,  came  to  excel  in  the  art  of  war,  which  led  them 
naturally  to  improve  upon  other  arts.  Having,  in  the  progrefs 
-of  fbciety,  acquired  fome  degree  of  tafte  and  polifh,  a  talent 
for  writing  broke  forth.  Nevius  compofed  in  verfe  feven 
books  of  the  Punic  war  ;  befides  comedies,  replete  with  bitter 
raillery  againft  the  nobility.  Ennius  wrote  annals,  and  an  epia 
poem.  Lucius  Andronicus  was  the  father  of  dramatic  poetry 
in  Rome,  Pacuvius  wrote  tragedies.  Plautus  and  Terence 
wrote  comedies.  Lucilius  compofed  fatires,  which  Cicero 
efteems  to  be  flight  and  void  of  erudition.  Fabius  Piftor, 
Cincius  Alimentus,  Pifo  Frugi,  Valerius  Antias,  and  Cato, 
were  rather  annalifls  than  hiftorians,  confining  themfelves  to 
naked  fafts,  ranged  in  order  of  time.  The  genius  of  the 
Romans  for  the  fine  arts  was  much  inflamed  by  Greek 
learning,  when  free  intercourfe  between  the  two  nations  was 
opened.  Many  of  thofewho  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the 
Roman  ftate  commenced  authors  ;  Caelar,  Cicero,  t3'c.  :  Sylla, 
compofed  memoirs  of  his  own  tranfaftions,  a  work  much 
efteemed  even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch. 

The  progrefs  of  art  feldom  fails  to  be  rapid,  when  a  people 
happen  to  be  routed  out  of  a  torpid  ftate  by  fome  fortunate 
change  of  ciicumftanecs  :  profperity  controlled  with  former 
abatement,  gives  to  the  mind  a  fpring,  which  is  vigoroutly 
exerted  in  every  new  purfuit.  The  Athenians  made  but  a 
mean  figure  under  the  tyranny  of  Pififlratus  ;  but  upon 
regaining  freedom  and  independence,  they  were  converted  into 
heroes.  Miletus,  a  Greek  city  of  Ionia,  being  dell royed  by 
tiie  King  of  Perfia,  and  the  inhabitants  made  Haves,  the 
Athenians,  deeply  affected  with  the  mifery  of  their  brethren, 
boldly  attacked  the  king  in  his  own  dominions,  anti  burnt  the 
city,  of  Sardis.  In  lefs  than  ten  years  after,  they  gained  a 
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fignal  victory  at  Marathon  ;  and,  under  Thcmiflocles,  made 
head  againfl  that  prodigious  army  with  which  Xerxes  threat¬ 
ened  utter  ruin  to  Greece.  Such  profpcrity  produced  its  ufual 
effeCt  :  arts  flourifhed  with  arms,  and  Athens  became  the 
chief  theatre  for  fciences  as  w^l  as  for  fine  arts.  The  reign 
of  Auguflus  Caefar,  which  put  an  end  to  the  rancour  of  civil 
war,  and  reflored  peace  to  Rome  with  the  comforts  of 
fociety,  proved  an  aufpicious  aera  for  literature  ;  and  produced 
a  cloud  of  Latin  hiltorians,  poets,  and  philofophers,  to  whom 
the  moderns  are  indebted  for  their  talte  and  talents.  One 
who  makes  a  figure  roufes  emulation  in  all  :  one  catches  fire 
from  another,  and  the  national  fpirit  is  every-where  triumph¬ 
ant  :  clafiical  works  are  compofed,  and  ufefnl  difcoveries 
made  in  every  art  and  fcience.  With  regard  to  Rome,  it  is 
true,  that  the  Roman  government  under  Auguftus  was  in 
effect  del'potic  :  but  defpotifm,  in  that  fingle  inftance,  made 
no  obftruClion  to  literature,  it  having  been  the  politic  of  that 
reign  to  hide  power  as  much  as  poffible.  A  fimilar  revolution 
happened  in  Tufcany  about  three  centuries  ago.  That  coun¬ 
try  having  been  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  republics,  the 
people,  excited  by  mutual  hatred  between  fmall  nations  in 
elofe  neighbourhood,  became  ferocious  and  bloody,  flaming 
with  revenge  for  the  flighted  offence.  Thefe  republics  being 
united  under  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  enjoyed  the  fwcets 
of  peace  in  a  mild  government.  That  comfortable  revolution, 
whieh  made  the  deeper  impreffion  by  a  retrofpecl  to  recent 
calamities,  roufed  the  national  fpirit,  and  produced  ardent  ap¬ 
plication  to  arts  and  literature.  The  reltoiation  of  the  royal 
family  in  England,  which  put  an  end  to  a  cruel  and  envenomed 
civil  war,  promoted  improvements  of  every  kind  :  arts  and 
induftry  made  a  rapid” progrefs  among  the  people,  though  left 
to  themfelves  by  a  weak  and  fiu&uating  adminiftration.  Had 
the  nation,  upon  that  favourable  turn  of  fortune,  been  bleifed 
with  a  lucceffion  of  able  and  virtuous  princes,  to  what  a  height 
might  not  arts  and  fciences  have  been  carried  !  In  Scotland,  a 
favourable  period  for  improvement  was  the  reign  of  the  firfl 
Robert,  after  fhaking  off  the  Englifh  yoke  :  but  the  domineering 
fpirit  of  the  feudal  fytlem  rendered  abortive  every  attempt. 
The  refloration  of  the  royal  family,  mentioned  above,  animated 
the  legillature  of  Scotland  to  promote  manufactures  of  various 
kinds  :  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  union  ot  the  two  crowns  had  in¬ 
troduced  defpotifm  into  Scotland,  which  funk  the  genius  of 
the  people,  and  rendered  them  heartlefs  and  indolent.  Liberty, 
indeed,  and  many  other  advantages,  were  procured  to  them 
by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  the  l'alutary  effeCts 
were  long  fufpended  by  mutual  enmity,  fuch  as  commonly 
fubfifls  between  neighbouring  nations.  Enmity  wore  out  gra¬ 
dually,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Scots  were  opened  to  the  advantages 
of  their  prefent  condition  ;  ,  the  national  fpirit  was  reified  to 
emulate  and  to  excel ;  talents  were  exerted,  hitherto  latent ; 
and  Scotland  at  prefent  makes  a  figure  in  arts  and  fciences, 
above  what  it  ever  made  while  an  independent  kingdom. 

Another  caufe  of  activity  and  animation,-  is  the  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  fome  important  aCtion  of  doubttul  event ;  a  firuggle 
for  liberty,  the  refilling  a  potent  invader,  or  the  like.  Greecey 
divided  into  fmall  dates,  frequently  at  war  with  each  other, 
advanced  literature  and  the  fine  arts  to  unrivalled  perfection. 
The  Corficans,  while  engaged  in  a  perilous  war  for  defence  of 
-their  liberties,  exerted  a  vigorous  national  fpirit :  they  founded 
an  univerlity  for  arts  and  fciences,  a  public  library,  and  a 
public  bank.  After  a  long  ftupor  during  the  dark  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  arts  and  literature  revived  among  the  turbulent 
Rates  of  Italy.  The  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris,  were  both  of  them  inftituted  after  civil 
*•  wars  that  had  animated  the  people  and  roufed  their  activity. 

As  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  toward  perfection  is 
greatly  promoted  by  emulation,  no.ning  is  more  fatal  to  an 
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art  or  fcience  than  to  remove  that  fpur,  as  where  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  genius  appears  who  foars  above  rivalfliip.  Mathe¬ 
matics  feem  to  be  declining  in  Britain  :  the  great  Newton, 
having  lurpaffed  all  the  ancients,  has  not  left  to  the  moderns 
even  the  fainted:  hope  of  equalling  him  ;  and  what  man  will 
enter  the  lifis  who  defpairs  of  victory  ? 

In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  where  even  neceflary  arts 
want  hands,  it  is  common  to  fee  one  perfon  exercifing  more 
arts  than  one  :  in  feveral  parts  of  Scotland,  one  man  ferves  as 
a  phyfician,  furgeon,  and  apothecary.  In  every  populous 
country,  even  fimple  arts  are  fplit  into  parts,  and  each  part 
has  an  artilt  appropriated  to  it.  In  the  large  towns  of  ancient 
Egypt,  a  phyfician  was  confined  to  a  fingle  difeafe.  In  me¬ 
chanic  arts  that  method  is  excellent.  Asa  hand  confined  to 
a  fingle  operation  becomes  both  expert  and  expeditious,  a 
mechanic  art  is  perfected  by  having  its  different  operations 
dillributed  among  the  greateff  number  of  hands  :  many  hands 
are  employed  in  making  a  watch  ;  and  a  ltill  greater  number 
in  manufacturing  a  web  of  woollen  cloth.  Various  arts  or 
operations  carried  on  by  the  fame  man,  envigorate  his  mind, 
becaufe  they  exercife  different  faculties  ;  and  as  he  cannot  be 
equally  expert  in  every  art  or  operation,  he  is  frequently 
reduced  to  fupply  want  of  drill  by  thought  and  invention. 
Conftant  application,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  fingle  operation, 
confines  the  mind  to  a  fingle  object,  and  excludes  all  thought 
and  invention  :  in  fuch  a  train  of  life,  the  operator  becomes 
dull  and  ftupid,  like  a  beaft  of  burden.  The  difference  is 
vifible  in  the  manners  of  the  people  :  in  a  country,  where,, 
from  want  of  hands,  feveral  occupations  muff  be  carried  on 
by  the  fame  perfon,  the  people  are  knowing  and  converfable  ; 
.in  a  populous  country,  where  manufactures  flourifh,  they  are 
ignorant  and  unlociable.  The  fame  effect  is  equally  vifible  in 
countries  where  an  art  or  manufacture  is  confined  to  a  certain 
clals  of  men.  It  is  vifible  in  Indoffan,  where  the  people  are 
divided  into  caffs,  which  never  mix  even  by  marriage,  and 
where  every  man  follows  his  father’s  trade.  The  Dutch  lint- 
boors  are  a  fimilar  inftance  :  the  fame  families  carry  on  the 
trade  from  generation  to  generation  ;  and  are  accordingly 
ignorant  and  brutifh  even  beyond  other  Dutch  peafants. 
The  inhabitants  of  Buckhaven,  a  fea-port  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  were  originally  a  colony  of  foreigners,  invited  hither  to 
teach  our  people  the  art  of  fifhing.  They  continue  filhers  to 
this  day,  marry  among  themfelves,  have  little  intercourle  with 
their  neighbours,  and  are  dull  and  lfupid  to  a  proverb. 

Ufeful  arts  paved  the  way  to  fine  arts.  Men  upon  whom 
the  former  had  bellowed  every  convenience,  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  latter.  Beauty  was  lludied  in  obje&s  of  fight ; 
and  men  of  talfe  attached  themfelves  to  the  fine  arts,  which  • 
multiplied  their  enjoyments  and  improved  their  benevolence. 
Sculpture  and  painting  made  an  early  figure  in  Greecb ; 
which  afforded  plenty  of  beautiful  originals  to  be  copied  in 
thefe  imitative  arts.  Statuary,  a  more  fimple  imitation  than 
painting,  was  fooner  brought  to  perfection :  the  ftatue  of 
Jupiter  by  Phidias,  and  of  Juno  by  Polycletes,  though  the 
admiration  of  all  the  world,  were  executed  long  before  the  art 
of  light  and  fhade  was  known.  Apollodorus,  and  Zeuxis  his 
difciple,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  i  5th  Olympiad,  were  the  firfl 
who  figured  in  that  art.  Another  caufe  concurred  to  advance 
ftatuary  before  painting  in  Greece,  viz.  a  great  demand  for 
ftatues  of  their  gods.  Architecture,  as  a  fine  art,  made  a 
flower  progrefs.  Proportions,  upon  which  its  elegance  chiefly 
depends,  cannot  be  accurately  afeertained,  but  by  an  infinity 
of  trials  in  great  buildings  :  a  model  cannot  be  relied  on  j  for 
a  large  and  a  fmall  building,  even  of  the  fame  form,  require 
different  proportions. 

From  the  fine  arts  mentioned,  we  proceed  to  literature. 
It  is  agreed,  among  all  antiquaries,  that  the  firfl  writings  were 
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In  verfe,  and  that  writing  in  profe  was  of  a  much  later  date. 
The  firft  Greek  who  wrote  in  profe  was  Phcrecides  Syrus : 
the  firft:  Roman  was  Appius  Caecus,  who  compofed  a  decla¬ 
mation  againft  Pyrrhus.  The  four  books  of  the  Chatah 
Bhade,  which  is  the  l'acred  book  of  Hindoftan,  are  compofed 
in  verfe  ftanzas;  and  the  Arabian  competitions  in  profe  fol¬ 
lowed  long-  after  thole  in  verfe.  To  account  for  that  lingular 
fa£t,  many  learned  pens  have  been  employed ;  but  without 
fuccefs.  By  fome  it  has  been  urged,  that  as  memory  is  the 
only  record  of  events  where  writing  is  unknown,  hiftory  ori¬ 
ginally  was  compofed  in  verfe,  for  the  fake  of  memory. 
This  is  not  fatisfa6fory.  To  undertake  the  painful  talk  of 
compofing  in  verfe,  merely  for  the  fake  of  memory,  would 
require  more  fore-tight  than  ever  was  exerted  by  a  Barbarian  : 
not  to  mention  that  other  means  were  ufed  for  preferving  the 
memory  of  remarkable  events  ;  a  heap  of  Hones,  a  pillar,  or 
other  objefit  that  catches  the  eye.  The  account  given  by 
Longinus  is  more  ingenious.  In  a  fragment  of  his  treatife  on 
verfe,  the  only  part  that  remains,  he  obferves,  “  that  meafure 
or  verfe  belongs  to  poetry,  becaufe  poetry  reprefents  the 
various  paffions  with  their  language ;  for  which  reafon  the 
ancients,  in  their  ordinary  difeourfe,  delivered  their  thoughts 
in  verfe  rather  than  in  profe.”  Longinus  thought,  that 
anciently  men  were  more  expofed  to  accidents- and  dangers, 
than  when  they  were  protected  by  good  government,  and  by 
fortified  cities.  But  he  feems  not  to  have  adverted,  that  fear 
and  grief,  infpired  by  dangers  and  misfortunes,  are  better 
1'uited  to  humble  profe  than,  to-  elevated  verfe.  It  may  be 
added,  that  however  natural  poetical  diction  may  be  when  one 
is  animated  with  any  vivid  pallion,  it  is  not  fuppofeable  that 
the  ancients  never  wrote  nor  fpoke  but  when  excited  by 
paftion.  Their  hiflory,  their  laws,  their  covenants,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  compofed  in  that  tone  of  mind. 

An  important  article  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts,  which 
writers  have  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  will,  perhaps,  explain 
this  myftery.  The  article  is  the  profeffion  of  a  bard,  which 
fprung  up  in  early  times,  before  writing  was  known  (fee  the 
article  Writing),  and  died  away  gradually  as  writing  turned 
more  and  more  common  (fee  Bard). 

The  longs  of  the  bards,  being  univerfal  favourites,  were 
certainly  the  firlt  compofitions  that  writing  was  employed 
upon  :  they  would  be  carefully  collected  by  the  mod  fkiliul 
writers,  in  order  to  preferve  them  in  perpetual  remembrance. 
The  following  part  of  the  progrefs  is  obvious.  People  ac¬ 
quainted  with  no  written  compofitions,  but  what  were  in 
verfe,  compofed  in  verfe  their  laws,  their  religious  ceremonies, 
and  every  memorable  tranfailion  that  was  intended  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  memory  by  writing.  But  when  fubjetls  of  writing 
multiplied,  and  became  more  and  more  involved  ;  when  people 
began  to  reafon,  to  teach,  and  to  harangue  5  they  were  obliged 
todefeend  to  humble  profe  ;  for  to  confine  a  writer  or  fpeaker 
to  verle  in  handling  lubjeifts  of  that  nature,  would  be  a  burden 
unfupportable. 

The  prole  compofitions  of  early  hiftorinns  are  all  of  them 
dramatic.  A  writer  deftitute  of  art  is  naturally  prompted  to 
relate  fails  as  he  law  them  performed  :  he  introduces  his 
perlbnages  as  fpeaking  and  conferring  ;  and  he  himfelf  relates 
what  was  ailed,  and  not  fpoke.  The  hiftorical  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament  are  compofed  in  that  mode ;  and  fo  addiiled 
to  the.  dramatic  arc  the  authors  of  thofe  books,  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  introduce  God  himfelf  into  the  dialogue.  At  the 
lame  time,  the  fimplicity  of  that  mode  is  happily  fuited  to  the 
poverty  of  every  language  in  its  early  periods.  The  dramatic 
mode  has  a  delicious  elleil  in  exprefling  lentiment,  and  every 
thing  that  is  fimple  and  tender.  Read,  as  an  inflance  of  a  low 
incid  nt  becoming,  by  that  means,  not  a  little  interelling, 
Ruth  i.  8; to  iv.  lG. 


The  dramatic  mode  is  far  from  pleafing  fo  much  in  relating 
bare  hiftorical  facts.  Read,  as  an  example,  the  ftory  of 
Adonijah  in  1  Kings  i.  1 1 — 49. 

In  that  pafl’age  there  are  frequent  repetitions  ,•  not  however 
by  the  fame  perfon,  but  by  different  perfons  who  have  occafion 
in  the  courfe  of  the  ftory  to  fay  the  fame  things  j  which  is 
natural  in  the  dramatic  mode,  where  things  are  reprefented 
precilely  as  they  were  t  ran  fa  died.  In  that  view,  Homer’s 
repetitions  are  a  beauty,  not  a  blemifli ;  for  they  are  confined 
to  the  dramatic  part,  and  never  occur  in  the  narrative. 

Rut  the  dramatic  mode  of  compolition,  however  pleating, 
is  tedious  and  intolerable  in  a  long  hiftory.  In  the  progrefs 
of  fociety  new  appetites  and  new  paffions  arife  ;  men  come  to 
be  involved  with  each  other  in  various  connedlions  ;  incidents 
and  events  multiply,  and  hiftory  becomes  intricate  by  an  end- 
lefs  variety  of  circumftances.  Dialogue  accordingly  is  more 
fparingly  ufed,  and  in  hiftory  plain  narration  is  mixed  with  it. 
Narration  is  as  it  were  the  ground- work ;  and  dialogue  is 
railed  upon  it,  like  flowers  in  embroidery.  Homer  is  admit¬ 
ted  by  all  to  be  the  great  mafter  in  that  mode  of  compofition. 

The  narrative  mode  came  in  time  fo  to  prevail,  that  in  a 
long  chain  of  hiftory,  the  writer  commonly  leaves  off  dialogue 
altogether.  Early  writers  of  that  kind  appear  to  have  very 
little  judgment  in  diftinguifhing  capital  fa<fts  from  minute  cir¬ 
cumftances,  inch  as  can  be  fupplied  by  the  reader  without 
being  mentioned.  The  hiftory  of  the  Trojan  war  by  Dares 
Phrygius  is  a  curious  inftance  of  that  cold  and  creeping  man¬ 
ner  of  compofition.  The  Roman  hilfories  before  the  time  of 
Cicero  are  chronicles  merely.  Cato,  Fabius  Pi£tor,  and  Pifo, 
confined  themfelves  to  naked  fafils.  In  the  Auguftas  Hitloriac 
Scriptores  we  find  nothing  but  a  jejune  narrative  of  fadfs, 
commonly  of  very  little  moment,  concerning  a  degenerate 
people,  without  a  fingle  incident  that  can  roufe  the  imagina¬ 
tion  or  exercife  the  judgment.  The  Monkifli  hittories  are  all 
of  them  compofed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  dry  narrative  manner  being  very  little  interefting  or 
agreeable,  a  tafte  for  embellifliment  prompted  fome  writers  to 
be  copious  and  verbofe.  Saxo-Grammaticus,  who  in  the  12th 
century  compofed  in  Latin  a  hiftory  of  Denmark,  furprifingly 
pure  at  that  early  period,  is  extremely  verbofe  and  full  of 
tautologies.  Such  a  ftyle,  at  any  rate  unpleafant,  is  into¬ 
lerable  in  a  modern  tongue,  before  it  is  enriched  with  a  flock 
of  phrales  for  exprefling  aptly  the  great  variety  of  incidents 
that  enter  into  hiftory. 

The  perfection  of  hiftorical  compofltion,  which  writers  at 
laft  attain  to  after  wandering  through  various  imperfect 
modes,  is  a  relation  of  interefting  fails,  connected  with  their 
motives  and  confequences.  An  hiftory  of  that  kind  js-truly  a 
chain  of  caufes  and  effcCts. 

The  hiflory  of  Thucydides,  and  Hill  more  that  of  Tacitus, 
are  fliining  inftances  of  that  mode. 

Eloquence  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  art  of  literary  com¬ 
pofition  ;  for  till  the  latter  was  improved,  there  were  no 
models  for  ftudying  the  former,  Cicero's  oration  for  Rofcius 
is  compofed  in  a  ftyle  ditfufe  and  highly  ornamented  •,  which, 
fays  Plutarch,  was  univerfally  approved,  becaufe  at  that  time 
the  ftyle  in  Afia,  introduced  into  Rome  with  its  luxury,  was  in 
high  vogue.  But  Cicero,  in  a  journey  to  Greece,  where  he 
leilurely  ftudied  Greek  authors,  was  taught  to  prune  oft‘ 
fuperfluities,  and  to  purify  his  ftyle,  which  he  did  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement.  He  introduced  into  his  native  tongue  a 
fweetnefs,  a  grace,  a  majefty,  that  furprifed  the  world,  and 
even  the  Romans  themfelves.  Cicero  obferves  with  great 
regret,  that  if  ambition  for  power  had  not  drawn  Julius  Caefar 
from  the  bar  to  command  legions,  he  would  have  become  the 
mft  complete  orator  in  the  world.  So  partial  are  men  to  the 
profeffion  in  which  they  excel.  Eloquence  triumphing  at 


popular  afiembly,  makes  fome  figure  in  a  court  of  law  com- 
pofed  of  many  judges,  very  little  where  there  is  but  a  fingle 
judge,  and  none  at  all  in  a  defpotic  government.  Eloquence 
fiourifhed  in  the  republics  of  Athens  and  Rome  ;  and  makes 
fome  figure  at  prefent  in  a  Britilh  Houle  of  Commons. 

The  Greek  ltage  has  been  jullly  admired  among  all  polite' 
nations.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in  parti¬ 
cular  are  by  all  critics  held  to  be  perfedt  in  their  kind,  excel- 
ent  models  for  imitation,  but  far  above  rivalfhip.  If  the 
Greek  fiage  was  fo  early  brought  to  maturity,  it  is  a  pheno¬ 
menon  not  a  litile  fingular  in  the  progrels  of  arts.  The 
Greek  tragedy  made  a  rapid  progrefs  from  Thefpis  to  Sopho¬ 
cles  and  Euripides,  whofe  compofitions  are  wonderful  produc¬ 
tions  of  genius,  confidering  that  the  Greeks  at  that  period 
were  but  beginning  to  emerge  from  roughnefs  and  barbarity 
into  a  tafic  for  literature.  The  compofitions  of  Efchylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  mult  have  been  highly  relilhed 
among  a  people  who  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  perfedt. 
We  judge  by  comparifon,  and  every  work  is  held  to  be  perfedt 
that  has  no  rival.  It  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  in 
view,  that  it  was  not  the  dialogue  which  chiefly  enchanted 
the  Athenians,  nor  variety  in  the  palfions  reprefented,  nor 
perfedtion  in  the  adtors  ;  but  machinery  and  pompous  decora¬ 
tion,  joined  with  exquifite  mufic.  That  thefe  particulars 
were  carried  to  the  greateft  height,  we  may  with  certainty 
conclude  from  the  extravagant  firms  bellowed  on  them  :  the 
exhibiting  a  Angle  tragedy  was  more  expenfive  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  than  their  fleet  or  their  army  in  any  fingle  campaign. 

One  would  imagine,  however,  that  thefe  compofitions  were 
too  fimple  to  enchant  for  ever  ;  as  variety  in  adtion,  fentiment, 
and  pafiion,  is  requifite,  without  which  the  fiage  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  a  favourite  entertainment :  and  yet  we  find  not  a 
fingle  improvement  attempted  after  the  days  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.  The  manner  of  performance,  indeed,  pre¬ 
vented  abfolutcly  any  improvement.  A  fludluation  of  palfion 
and  refined  fentiments  would  ha\e  made  no  figure  on  the 
Grecian  fiage.  Imagine  the  dilcording  feene  between  Brutus 
and  Caffius  in  Julius  Csefar  to  be  there  exhibited,  or  the 
handkerchief  in  the  Moor  of  Venice  :  how  flight  would  be 
their  effedt,  when  pronounced  in  a  malk,  and  through  a  pipe  ? 
The  workings  of  nature  upon  the  countenance,  and  the 
fledtions  of  voice  exprelfive  of  various  feelings,  lb  deeply 
aft'edtmg  in  modern  reprefentation,  would  have  been  entirely 
loft.  If  a  great  genius  had  arifen  with  talents  for  compofing 
a  pathetic  tragedy  in  perfedtion,  he  would  have  made  no 
figure  in  Greece.  An  edifice  mutt  have  been  erected  of  a 
moderate  fize :  new  adtors  mutt  have  been  trained  to  adt  with 
a  bare  face,  and  to  pronounce  in  their  own  voice.  And  after 
all  there  remained  a  greater  miracle  ttill  to  be  performed, 
viz.  a  total  reformation  of  tafte  in  the  people  of  Athens.  In 
one  word,  the  fimplicity  of  the  Greek  tragedy  was  l'uited  to 
the  manner  of  adtingq  and  that  manner  excluded  all  improve¬ 
ments. 

With  refpedt  to  comedy,  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  Greek 
comedy  lurpafted  the  tragedy  in  its  progrefs  toward  per¬ 
fedtion.  Elorace  mentions  three  ttages  of  Greek  comedy. 
The  firft  well  fuited  to  the  rough  and  coarfe  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  when  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Ariftophanes,  wrote. 
Thefe  authors  were  not  athamed  to  reprefent  on  the  ftage  real 
perlbns,  not  even  dilguifing  their  names  :  of  which  we  have  a 
linking  inftance  in  a  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  called  The 
Clouds,  where  Socrates  is  introduced,  and  rnoft  contemptuoully 
treated.  This  fort  of  comedy,  fparing  neither  gods  nor  men, 
was  reftrained  by  the  magiftrates  of  Athens,  fo  far  as  to  pro¬ 
hibit  perlbns  to  be  named  on  the  ftage.  This  led  writers  to 
do  what  is  done  at  prefent :  the  charadters  and  manners  of 
known  perfons  were  painted  fo  much  to  the  life,  that  there 


could  be  no  miftake  ;  and  the  fatire  was  Indeed  heightened  by 
this  regulation,  as  it  was  an  additional  pleafure  to  find  out  the 
names  that  were  mea'nt  in  the  reprefentation.  This  was 
termed  the  middle  comedy.  But  as  there  ftill  remained  too 
great  fcope  for  obloquy  and  licentioufnefs,  a  law  was  made 
prohibiting  real  events  or  incidents  to  be  introduced  upon  the 
ftage.  This  law  happily  banilhed  fatire  againlt  individuals, 
and  confined  it  to  manners  and  cuftoms  in  general.  Obedient 
to  this  law  are  the  comedies  of  Meander,  Philemon,  and 
Diphilus,  who  fiourifhed  about'  300  years  before  the  Chriftiari 
aera.  And  this  is  termed  the  third  ftage  of  Greek  comedy. 
The  comedies  of  Ariftophanes,  which  ftill  remain,  erf  not  lefs 
again  ft  tafte  than  againlt  decency.  But  the  Greek  comedy  is* 
luppoled  to  have  been  confiderably  refined  by  Menander  and 
his  contemporaries.  Their  works,  however,  were  far  from 
perfedtion,  if  we  can  draw  any  conjecture  from  their 
imitator  Plautus,  who  wrote  about  a  century  later.  Plautus 
was  a  writer  of  genius  ;  and  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed 
that  his  copies  did  not  fall  much  fliort  of  the  originals,  at 
lead  in  matters  that  can  be  faithfully  copied  ;  and  he  lhews 
very  little  art,  either  in  his  compofitions,  or  in  the  condudt  of 
his  pieces.  With  refpedt  to  the  former,  his  plots  are 
wondrous  fimple,  very  little  varied,  and  very  little  interefting. 
The  lubjedt  of  altnoft  every  piece  is  a  young  man  in  love  with 
a  ’mufie-girl,  defiring  to  purebafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and 
employing  a  favourite  tlave  to  cheat  his  father  out  of  the 
price ;  and  the  different  ways  of  accomplilhing  'the  cheat  is 
all  the  variety  we  find.  In  fome  few  of  his  comedies  the  ftory 
rifes  to  a  higher  tone,  the  mufic-girl  being  difeovered  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  free-man,  which  removes  every* obfirudtion  to  a 
marriage  between  her  and  her  lover.  In  the  condudt  of  his 
pieces  there  is  a  miferable  defedt  of  art.  Inftead  of  unfolding 
the  lubjedt  in  the  progrefs  of  the  adtion,  as  is  done  by 
Terence,  and  by  every  modern  writer,  Plautus  introduces  a 
perl'on  for  no  other  end  but  to  explain  the  ftory  to  the  audience. 
In  one  of  his  comedies,  a  houlebold-god  is  fo  obliging  as  not 
only  to  unfold  the  lubjedt,  but  to  relate- before-hand  every 
particular  that  is  to  be  reprefented,  not  excepting  the  cata- 
itrophe. 

The  Roman  theatre,  from  the  time  of  Plautus  to  that  of 
Terence,  made  a  rapid  progrels.  Ariftotle  defines  comedy  to 
be  “  an  imitation  of  light  and  trivial  lubjedts,  provoking 
laughter.”  The  comedies  of  Plautus  correfpond  accurately 
to  that  definition  :  thole  of  Terence  rife  to  a  higher  tone. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  fuperiority  of  Terence 
above  Plautus  in  the  art  of  writing;  and,  confidering  that 
Terence  is  a  later  writer,  nothing  would  appear  more  natural, 
if  they  did  not  copy  the  lame  originals.  It  may  be  owing  to 
genius  that  Terence  excelled  in  purity  of  language,  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  dialogue  ;  but  how  account  for  his  1’uperiority  over 
Plautus  in  the  conffrudtion  and  condudt  of  a  play?  It  will  not 
certainly  be  thought,  that  Plautus  would  imitate  the  world 
conltrudted  plays,  leaving  the  belt  to  thofe  who  lliould  come 
after  him.  This  difficulty  does  not  feem  to  have  occurred  to 
any  of  the  commentators.  Elad  the  works  of  Menander  and 
of  his  contemporaries  been  preierved,  they  probably  would  have 
explained  the  myftery  ;  which  for  want  of  that  light  will  pro¬ 
bably  remain  a  myftery  for  ever. 

Homer  has  for  more  than  2000  years  been  held  the  prince 
of  poets.  Such  perfedtion  in  an  author  who  fiourifhed  when 
arts  were  far  fhort  of  maturity,  is  truly  wonderful.  The 
nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war  are  delcribed  by  him  as  in 
a  progrefs  from  the  iliepherd-ftate  to  that  of  agriculture. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Iliad  of  the  molt  eminent 
men  being  lhepherds.  Andromache,  in  particular,  mentions 
leven  of  her  brethren  who  were  llain  by  Achilles  as  they 
tended  their  father’s  flocks  and  herds.  In  that  ftate,  garment* 
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of  woollen  cloth  were  ufed  ;  but  the  {kins  of  beads,  the 
original  clothing,  were  dill  worn  as  an  upper  garment  :  every 
chief  in  the  Iliad  appears  in  that  drefs.  Such  indeed  was  the 
fimplicity  of  this  early  period,  that  a  black  ewe  was  promik-d 
by  each  chief  to  tne  man  who  would  undertake  to  be  a  fpy. 
In  times  of  fuch  fimplicity,  literature  could  not  be  far  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  it  is  a  great  doubt,  whether  there  was  at  that 
time  a  tingle  poem  of  the  epic  kind  for  Homer  to  imitate  or 
improve  upon.  Homer  is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  genius, 
perhaps  the  greated  that  ever  exifted  :  his  dre,  and  the 
boldncls  of  his  conceptions,  are  inimitable.  But  in  that  early 
age,  it  would  fall  little  diort  of  a  real  miracle,  to  find  fuch 
ripenefs  of  judgment,  and  correCtnefs  of  execution,  as  in- 
modern  writers  are  the  fruits  of  long  experience  and  progrellive 
improvements  during  the  courle  of  many  centuries.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  Homer  is  far  from  being  fo  ripe,  or  lb  correCt, 
cannot  el'cape  the  obfervation  of  any  reader  of  tafte,and  dif- 
cernmcnt.  One  ftriking  particular  is,  his  digreldons  without 
end,  which  draw  our  attention  from  the  principal  fubjeft. 
Diomedes,  for  inllance,  meeting  with  Glancus  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  doubting,  from  his  majedic  air,  whether  he  might 
not  be  an  immortal,  enquires  who  he  was,  declaring  that  he 
Would  not  fight  with  a  god.  Glaucus  lays  hold  of  this  very 
flight  opportunity,  in  the  very  heat  of  aCtion,  to  give  a  long 
hitfory  ot  his  family.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader’s  patience 
is  put  to  a  trial,  and  his  ardour  cools.  Again,  Agamemnon 
defiring  advice  ,how  to  refill  the  Trojans,  Diomedes  fprings 
forward  ;  but,  before  he  offers  advice,  gives  the  hiilory  of  ail 
his  progenitors,  and  of  their  characters,  in  a  long  train.  And, 
after  all,  what  was  th  fage  advice  that  required  fuch  a 
preface  ?  It  was,  that  Agamemnon  fliould  exhort  the  Greeks 
to  fight  bravely.  At  any  rate,  was  Diomedes  fo  little  known, 
as  to  make  it  proper  to  fulpend  the  action  at  fo  critical  a 
juncture,  for  a  genealogical  hidory  ?  There  is  a  third  parti¬ 
cular,  which  juftly  merifs  cenlure  ;  and  that  is,  an  endlefs 
number  of  minute  circumdances,  efpecially  in  the  deferiptioa 
of  battles,  where  they  are  mod  improper.  The  capital  beauty 
of  an  epic  poem  is,  the  felection  of  luck  incidents  and  circum- 
ftances  as  make  a  deep  impretlion,  keeping  out  of  view  every 
thing  low  or  familiar.  An  account  of  a  fingle  battle  employs 
the  whole  filth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  great  part  of  the  fixth  : 
yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no  general  aCtion  ;  but  unknown 
warriors,  whom  we  never  heard  of  before,  killed  at  a  didance 
with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin  ;  and  every  wound  delcribed  with 
anatomical  accuracy.  The  whole  feventeenth  book  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  conted  about_the  dead  body  of  Patroclcis,  duffed 
with  minute  circumdances,  below  the  dignity  of  an  epic 
poem.  In  luch  feenes  the  reader  is  fatigued  with  endlefs 
particulars  ;  and  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  but  the  melody 
of  Homer’s  verfification. 

Having  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  toward  maturity, 
in  a  fummary  way,  the  (Udine  of  tluj'e  art s  comes  next  hi 
order.  An  art,  in  its  progrefs  toward  maturity,  is  greatly 
promoted  by  emulation  ;  and,  after  arriving  at  maturity,  its 
downfal  is  not  lefs  promoted  by  it.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of 
perfection  but  by  companion ;  and  an  artill,  ambitious  to 
out  drip  his  predecedors,  cannot  fubmit  to  be  an  imicator,  but 
mud  ltrike  out  fomething  new,  which,  in  an  art  advanced  to 
ripenefs,  fel’dom  fails  to  be  a  degeneracy.  This  caulb  of  the 
decline  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  illulirated  by  various  inftances. 
The  perfection  of  vocal  mulic  is  to  accompany  palfion,  and  to 
enforce  fentiment.  In  ancient  Greece,  the  province  of  mufic 
was  well  underllood  ;  which,  being  confined  within  its  proper 
fphere,  had  an  enchanting  induence.  Harmony  at  that  t  ine 
was  very  little  cultivated,  becauie  it  was  of  very  little  ufe  > 
melody  reaches  the  heart,  and  it  is  by  it  chiefly  that  a  fenti- 
ment  is  enforced,  or  a  palfion  toothed  :  harmony,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  reaches  the  ear  only ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  undoubted 
experience,  that  the  molt  melodious  airs  admit  but  of  very 
fimple  harmony.  Artids,  in  latter  times,  ignorant  why  har¬ 
mony  was  fo  little  regarded  by  the  ancients,  applied  them- 
felves  fecioudy  to  its  cultivation  ;  and  they  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  fuccefsful.  But  they  have  been  fucecfsful  at  the  expence 
of  melody  ;  which,  in  modern  compodtions,  generally  Ipeaking, 
is  loft  amid  the  blaze  of  harmony.  Thefc  compodtions  tickle 
the  ear  by  the  luxury  of  complicated  founds,  but  feldom  make 
any  inipredion  on  the  heart.  The  Italian  opera,  in  its  form, 
rcfembles  the  Greek  tragedy,  from  which  it  is  evidently 
copied;  but  very  little  in  fubltanqe.  !;•  the  latter,  mude 
being  made  lubfervient  to  fentiment,  the  dialogue  is  nervous 
and  fublime  :  in  the  former,  the  whole  weight  is  laid  on 
mufic ;  and  the  dialogue,  devoid  of  lentiment,  is  weak  and 
fpiritlefs.  Keftlefs  man  knows  no  golden  mean,  but  will  be 
attempting  innovations  without  end. — By  the  fame  ambition, 
architecture  has  vilibly  declined  from  its  perfection.  1  he 
Ionic  was  the  favourite  order  when  architecture  was  in  its 
height  of  glory.  T  he  Corinthian  order  came  next ;  which,  in 
attempting  greater  perteCtion,  has  deviated  from  the  true 
fimplicity  of  nature:  and  the  deviation  is  dill  greater  in  the 
Compodte  order.  With  relpeCt  to  literary  productions,  the 
firlt  ellays  of  the  Romans  were  very  imperfeCt.  We  may 
judge  of  this  from  Plautus,  whofe  compodtions  are  abundantly 
rude,  though  much  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  being  the 
belt  that  exifted  at  that.  time.  The  exalted  fpirit  of  the 
Romans  hurried  them  on  to  the  grand  and  beautiful ;  and 
literary  productions  of  all  kinds  were  in  perfection  when 
Angulius  reigned.  In  attempting  dill  greater  perfection,  the 
Roman  compodtions  became  a  drange  jumble  of  inconfident 
parts :  they  were  tumid  and  pompous  ;  and,  at  the  lame  time, 
full  of  antithefes,  conceit,  and  t i n lei  wit.  Every  thing  new 
in  the  fine  arts  pleafes,  though  lets  perfeCt  than  what  we  are 
accuftomed  to  ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  liuh  competitions  were 
generally  relidied.  We  fee  not  by  what  gradual  fteps  writers, 
after  the  time  of  Augudus,  deviated  from  the  patterns  that 
were  before  them ;  for  no  book  of  any  moment  after  that  time 
is  preferved,  till  we  come  down  to  Seneca,  in  whofe  works 
nature  and  fimplicity  give  place  to  artificial  thought  and 
badard  wit.  He  was  a  great  corrupter  of  the  Roman  tafte  ; 
and  after  him  nothing  was  relidied  but  brilliant  1'trokes  of 
fancy,  with  very  little  regard  to  lentiment :  even  Virgil  and 
Cicero  made  no  figure  in  companion.  Lucan  has  a  forced 
elevation  of  thought  and  ftyle,  very  difficult  to  be  lupported  ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  finks  often  into  puerile  reflections  ; 
witnefs  his  encomium  on  the  river  Po,  which,  fays  he,  would 
equal  the  Danube,  had  it  the  fame  number  of  tributary 
dreams.  Quintillian,  a  writer  of  true  and  clallical  talle,  who 
was  protected  and  encouraged  by  Velpafian,  attempted  to 
dem  the  tide  of  falfe  writing.  His  rhetoric  is  compofed  in 
an  elegant  ltyle  ;  and  his  obfcrvatlons  contain  every  delicacy 
ot  the  critical  art.  At  the  lame  time  flourilhed  Tacitus, 
podelling  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man 
than  any  other  author,  ancient  or  modern,  if  Shakfpeare  be 
not  excepted.  His  ftyle  is  original,  concil'e,  compaCl,  and 
comprehenfive ;  and,  in  what  is  properly  called  hfs  /lijhrj/, 
perfectly  correCt  and  beautiful.  He  has  been  imitated  by 
leveral,  but  never  equalled  by  any.  Brutus  is  laid  lo  be  the 
laft  of  the  Romans  for  love  of  liberty  :  Quintillian  aYid  i  acitus 
may  be  laid  to  be  the  laft  of  the  Romans  for  literary  genius. 
Pliny  the  Younger  is  no  exception  :  his  ftyle  is  afleCted,  turgid, 
and  full  of  childidi  brilliancy.  Seneca  and  Pliny  are  proper 
examples  of  writers  who  ltudy  diow  more  than  Jubilance,  and 
who  make  fenfe  yield  to  found.  The  difference  between  thole 
authors  and  thole  of  the  Auguftan  age,  relembles  the  difference 
between  Greek  and  Italian  mulic.  Mufic,  among  the  Greeks, 
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limited  ltfelf  to  the  employment  to  which  it  is  deftinM  by 
nature,  viz.  to  be  the  handmaid  of  fenfe,  to  enforce,  enliven, 
or  lweaten  a  fentimcnt.  In  the  Italian  opera,  the  miftrefs  is 
degraded  to  be  handmaid;  and  harmony  triumphs;  with  very 
little  regard  to  1'entiment. 

Another  great  canfe  that  precipitates  the  downfal  of  every 
fine  art  is  defpotilm.  The  reafon  is  obvious;  and  there  is  a 
difmal  example  of  it  in  .Rome,  particularly  with  regard  to  elo¬ 
quence  We  learn  from  a  dialogue  accounting  for  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  eloquence,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  art  it 
became,  fafluonable  to  (tuft  harangues  with  impertinent  poeti¬ 
cal  quotations,  without  any  view  but  ornament  merely:  and 
this  alfo  was  long  fafluonable  in  France.  It  happened  unluck¬ 
ily  for  the  Romans,  and  for  the  world,  that  the  fine  arts  were 
at  their  height  in  Rome,  and  not  much  upon  the  decline  in 
Greece,  when  defpotifm  put  an  end  to  the  republic.  Auguftu.% 
it  is  true,  retarded  their  fall,  particularly  that  of  literature;  it 
being  the  politic  of  his  reign  to  hide  defpotifm,  and  to  give 
his  government  an  air  of  freedom.  Fits  court  was  a  fchool  of 
urbanity,  where  people  of  genius  acquired  thatdelicacy  of  tafte, 
that  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  that  purity  of  expreffion, 
which  characterize  the  writers  of  his  time.  He  honoured 
men  of  learning,  admitted  them  to  his  table,  and  was  bounti¬ 
ful  to  them.  It  would  be  painful  to  follow  the  decline  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Rome  to  their  total  extirpation.  The  tyranny  of 
Tiberius,  and  of  fubfequent  emperors,  broke  at  laft  the 
elevated  and  independent  fpirit  of  the  brave  Romans,  reduced 
them  to  abjeCt  flavery,  and  left  not  a  fpark  of  genius.  The 
fcience  of  law  is  the  only  exception,  as  it  flourilhed  even  in  the 
v/orft  of  times  :  the  Roman  lawyers  were  a  refpeCtable  body, 
and  lefs  the  object!  of  jealoufy  than  men  of  power  and  extent! ve 
landed  property.  Among  the  Greeks  alfo,  a  conquered  people, 
the  fine  arts  decayed ;  but  not  fo  rapidly  as  at  Rome ;  the 
Greeks,  farther  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  being 
lefs  within  the  reach  of  a  Roman  tyrant.  During  their  de- 
preffion,  they  were  guilty  of  the  molt  puerile  conceits  ;  wit- 
ifefs  verfes  compofedin  the  form  of  an  ax,  an  egg,  wings,  and 
iiich  like.  The  ftyle  of  Greek  authors,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  is  unequal,  obfeure,  llilf,  and  afterited. 
lutian  is  the  only  exception  that  may  be  made. 

We  need  fcarce  any  other  canfe  but  defpotilm,  to  account 
for  the  decline  ofjlatuarij  and  painting  in  Greece.  Thefe  arts 
had  arrived  at  their  utmoft  perfection  about  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great ;  and  from  that  time  they  declined  gradually 
with  the  vigour  of  a  free  people :  for  Greece  was  now  enllaved 
by  the  Macedonian  power.  It  may  in  general  be  obferved, 
that  when  a  nation  becomes  ftationary  in  that  degree  of  power 
’which  it  acquires  from  its  conftitution  andfituation,  the  national 
fpirit  fubfides,  and  men  of  talents  become  rare.  It  is  ftill  worle 
with  a  nation  that  is  funk  below  its  former  power  and  pre-emi¬ 
nence;  and  worft  of  all  when  it  is  reduced  to  flavery.  Other 
caufes  concurred  to  accelerate  thedownfal  of  the  arts  mention¬ 
ed.  Greece  in  the  days  of  Alexander  was  filled  with  llatues  of 
excellent  workmanfhip ;  and  there  being  little  demand  for 
more,  the  later  ftatuaries  were  reduced  to  heads  and  bulls. 
At  laft  the  Romans  put  a  total  end  both  to  ftatuary  and  paint¬ 
ing  in  Greece,  by  plundering  it  of  its  fineft  pieces ;  and  the 
Greeks,  expofed  to  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  beftowed  no 
longer  any  money  on  the  fine  arts. 

The  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  is  by  Petronius  Arbiter, 
a  writer  of  tafte  and  elegance,  aferibed  to  a  caufe  different 
from  any  above  mentioned,  a  caufe  that  overwhelms  manhood 
as  well  as  the  fine  arts  wherever  it  prevails ;  and  that  is 
opulence,  joined  with  its  faithful  attendants  avarice  and  luxury. 
“  In  ancient  times  (fays  he),  when  naked  virtue  had  her  ad¬ 
mirers,  the  liberal  arts  were  in  their  higheft  vigour ;  and  there 
was  a  generous  conteft  among  men,  that  nothing  of  real  and 


permanent  advantage  ftiould  long  remain  undifeovered.  De¬ 
mocritus  extracted  the  juice  of  every  herb  and  plant ;  and,, 
left  the  virtue  of  a  fingle  ftone  or  twig  ftiould  efcape  him,  he 
confirmed  a  lifetime  in  experiments.  Eudoxus,  imnrerfed  in 
the  ftudy  of  aftrononry.  fpent  his  age  upon  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Chryfippus,  to  ftimulate  his  inventive  faculty,  thrice  pu¬ 
rified  his  genius  with  hellebore.  To  turn  to  the  imitative 
arts  :  Lyfippus,  while  labouring  on  the  forms  of  a  fingle  fta- 
tue,  perifhed  from  want.  Myron,  whole  powerful  hand  gave  to 
the  brafs  alnroft  the  foul  of  man,  and  animals — at  his  death 
found  not  an  heir  !  Of  us  of  modern  times  what  fhall  we  lay  ? 
Immerfed  in  drunkennefs  and  debauchery,  we  want  the  fpirit 
to  cultivate  thofe  arts  which  we  pollefs.  We  inveigh  againff. 
the  manners  of  antiquity;  we  ftudy  vice  alone;  and  vice  is 
all  we  teach.  Where  now  is  the  art  of  reafoning  ?  Where 
aftronomy  ?  Where  is  the  right  path  of  wifdom  ?  What  man 
now-a-days  is  heard  in  our  temples  to  make  avow  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  eloquence,  or  for  the  difeovery  of  the  fountain  of  true 
philofopby  ?  Nor  do  we  even  pray  for  health  of  body,  or  a 
found  underfianding.  One,  while  he  has  fcarce  entered  the 
porch  of  the  temple,  devotes  a  gift  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  rich  relation  ;  another  prays  for  the  difeovery  of  a  trea- 
fure  ;  a  third  for  a  minifterial  fortune.  The  fenate  i'tfelf,  the 
exemplary  preceptor  of  what  is  good  and  laudable,  has  pro- 
miled  a  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  to  the  capitol ;  and,  to  re¬ 
move  all  reproach  from  the  crime  of  avarice,  has  offered  a~  bribe 
to  Jupiter  hi mlelf.  How  ftiould  we  wonder  that  the  art  of 
painting  has  declined,  when,  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  gods  and 
men,  there  is  more  beauty  in  a  mafs  of  gold,  than  in  all  the 
works  of  Phidias  and  Apelles.” — In  England,  the  fine  arts  are 
far  from  luch  perfection  as  to  fuffer  by  opulence.  They  are 
in  a  prog-refs,  it  is  true,  toward  maturity  :  but  they  proceed 
in  a  very  {low  pace. 

There  is  ftill  another  caufe  that  never  fails  to  undermine  a 
fine  art  in  a  country  where  it  is  brought  to  perfection,  abftraCt- 
ing  from  every  one  of  the  caules  above  mentioned.  It  is  .re¬ 
marked  a  little  above,  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or 
to  a  fcience  than  a  performance  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  of  the 
kind  as  to  extinguith  emulation.  This  remark  is  exemplified  in 
the  great  Newton,  who,  having  furpaifed  all  the  ancients,  has 
not  left  to  his  countrymen  even  the  fainteft  hope  of  rivalling 
him  ;  and  to  that  caufe  is  attributed  the  vifible  decline  of  ma¬ 
thematics  in  Great  Britain.  The  fame  caufe  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and  painting  among  the  Greeks, 
even  though  they  had  continued  a  free  people.  The  decay  of 
painting  in  .modern  Italy  is,  probably,  owing  to  the  lame 
caufe:  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  &c.  are  lofty  oaks 
that  bear  duwnyoung  plants  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  inter¬ 
cept  from  them  the  funlhine  of  emulation.  Had  the  art  of 
painting  made  a  flower  progrefs  in  Italy,  it  might  have  there 
continued  in  vigour  to  this  day.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays  ju- 
dicioufly,  “  Ut  primo  ad  confequendos  qu’os  priores  ducimus 
accendimur ;  ita,  ubi  aut  praeteriri  aut  asquari  eos  pofle  de- 
fperavimus,  ftudium  cum  fpe  lenefeit ;  et  quod  adl'equi  non 
poteft,  fequi  definit  :  praeteritoque  eo  in  quo  eminere  non  pof- 
limus,  ali quid  in  quo  nitamur  conquirimus.’, 

The  decline  of  an  art  or  fcience  proceeding  from  the  forgo¬ 
ing  caufe,  is  the  moft  rapid  where  a  ftriCl  comparifon  can  be 
inlii.tuted  between  the  works  of  different  mafters.  The  infe¬ 
riority  of  Newton  above  every  other  mathematician  can  be  af- 
certained  with  precition;  and  hence  the  fudden  decline  of  that 
fcience  in  Great  Britain.  In  Italy  a  talent  for  painting  con- 
tinned  many  years  in  vigour,  becaufeno  painter  appeared  with 
luch  luperiority  of  genius  as  to  carry  perfection  in  every  branch 
of  the  art.  As  one  furpalfed  in  defigning,  one  in  colouring, 
one  in  graceful  attitudes,  there  was  ftill  fcope  for  emulation. 
But  when  at  laft  there  was  not  a  fingle  perfeAion  but  what  one 
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®r  other  mailer  had  excelled  in,  from  that  period  the  art  began 
to  languid).  Architecture  continued  longer  in  vigour  than 
painting,  becaufe  the  principles  of  comparifon  in  the  former 
are  lefs  precife  than  in  the  latter.  The  artift  who  could  not 
rival  his  ^rredecelTors  in  an  eftablifhed  mode,  fought  out  a 
new  mode  for  himfelf,  which  though  perhaps  lefs  elegant  or 
pcrfeCt,  was  for  a  time  fupported  by  novelty. 

Vfcful  Arts  will  never  be  negleCted  in  a  country  where  there 
is  any  police ;  for  every  man  finds  his  account  in  them.  Fine 
arts  are  more  precarious.  They  are  not  reliflied  but  by  per- 
lons  of  tatte,  who  are  rare;  and  luch  as  can  fpare  great  fums 
for  fupporting  them,  are  (till  more  rare.  For  that  reafon 
they  will  never  flourifh  in  any  country,  unlefs  patronifed  by  the 
fovereign,  or  by  men  of  power  and  opulence.  They  merit  fitch 
patronage^  as  one  of  the  lprings  of  government :  and  a  capital 
fpring  they  make,  by  multiplying  amufements,  and  humaniz¬ 
ing  manners  ;  upon  which  account  they  have  always  been  en¬ 
couraged  bv  good  princes. 

General  'Theory  of  the  Polite  Arts.  The  effence  of  the  po¬ 
lite  arts,  as  before  obferved,  conftfts  in  expreffion.  The  end  of 
all  thefe  arts  is  pleafure ;  whereas  the  end  of  the  lciences  is 
in/lruction  and  utility.  Some  of  the  polite  arts  indeed,  as  elo¬ 
quence,  poetry,  and  architecture,  are  frequently  applied  to  ob¬ 
jects  that  are  ufeful,  or  exercifed  in  matters  that  are  in- 
ftruCtive,  as  we  (hall  lliew  more  particularly  in  their 
proper  place  ;  but  in  thefe  cafes,  though  the  ground-work  be¬ 
longs  to  thofe  lciences  which  employ  the  underitanding,  yet  the 
exprefiion  arifes  from  the  inventive  faculty.  It  is  a  picture  that 
is  defigned  by  Minerva,  to  which  the  mufes  add  the  colouring, 
and  the  graces  the  frame.  This  union  forms  therefore  the 
perfection  of  the  art,  according  to  that  fententious  and  well- 
known  precept  of  Horace  :  Omne  tulit  punctual ,  qui  mijcuit 
vli/e  dulci. 

Under  the  denomination,  therefore,  of  Polite  Arts,  we  corn- 
pretend,  I.  Eloquence;  2.  Poetry  ;  3.  Mufic  ;  4.  Painting; 
5.  Sculpture;  6.  Graving;  7.  Architecture;  8.  Declamation; 
9.  Dancing.  Particular  deferiptions  of  thefe  arts  are  given 
under  their  refpeCtive  names.  This  branch  of  the  prelent 
article  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  them  ;  and,  as 
fuch,  will  be  occafionally  referred  to. 

There  is  one  very  efl'ential  reflection,  which  it  appears  to  us 
proper  to  make  in  the  firlt  place,  on  the  polite  arts  in  general. 
All  the  rules  in  the  world  are  not  fufficient  to  make  a  great  poet, 
an  able  orator,  or  an  excellent  artift  ;  becaufe  the  quality,  necef- 
lary  to  form  thefe,  depends  on  the  natural  difpofition,  the  fire 
of  genius,  which  no  human  art  can  confer,  but  which  is  the 
pure  gift  of  Heaven.  The  rules,  however,  will  prevent  a  man 
from  being  a  bad  artift,  a  dull  orator,  or  a  wretched  poet  ;  fee¬ 
ing  they  are  the  reflections  of  the  gieateft  mafters  in  thofe  arts, 
and  that  they  point  out  the  rocks  which  the  artift  lhould 
fliun  in  the  exercife  of  his  talents.  They  are  of  ule,  moreover, 
in  facilitating  his  labours,  and  in  directing  him  to  arrive  by 
the  fliorteft  and  fureft  road  to  perfection.  They  refine,  ftrength- 
en,  and  confirm  his  tafte.  Nature,  abandoned  to  herfelf,  has 
cumtantly  fomething  wild  and  favage.  Art,  founded  on  juft 
and  fagacious  rules,  gives  her  elegance,  dignity,  and  politenefs; 
and  it  is  impolfible  to  facrifice  properly  to  the  graces,  without 
knowing  the  incenl’e  that  is  pleating  to  them. 

Beauty  is  the  objeCt  of  all  the  polite  arts.  It  is  not  however 
fo  eafy,  as  it  may  feem,  to  give  a  clear  and  determinate  idea  of 
what  we  precifely  mean  by  that  term.  Many  able  writers, 
who  have  treated  exprelsly  on  the  fubjeCt,  have  ihewn  that 
they  were  totally  ignorant  of  what  it  was.  It  ns  one  of  thofe 
expreffions  that  we  comprehend  immediately,  that  prefent 
us  with  a  dear  and  precife  idea,  that  leave  a  diltind  im- 
preflion  on  our  minds,  when  it  is  fimply  written  or  pronounc¬ 
ed  ;  but  which  philofophers  envelope  in  darknefs,  when  they 
attempt  to  elucidate  it  by  definitions  and  deferiptions ;  and  the 
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more,  as  mankind  have  different  ideas  of  beauty,  their  opi¬ 
nions  and  taftes  being  as  various  as  their  underftandings  and 
phyfiognomies.  We  may  fay,  however,  in  general,  that  beauty 
ref ults  from  the  various  perfections  of  which  any  objeCt  is 
fnfceptible,  and  which  it  actually  poflefles;  and  that  the  per¬ 
fections  which  produce  beauty  confift  principally  in  the  agree¬ 
able  and  delightful  proportions  which  are  found,  1.  Between 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  objeCt ;  2.  Between  each  part  and 
the  whole  together;  3.  Between  the  paits  and  the  end  or 
defign  of  the  objeCt  to  which  they  belong.  Genius,  or  in¬ 
vention,  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  beauty  is 
produced.  Tafte,  difpofition,  or  rather  the  natural  fenlation 
of  the  mind  refined  by  art,  ferves  to  guide  the  genius  in  dis¬ 
cerning,  embracing,  and  producing,  that  which  is  beautiful  of 
every  kind.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  general  theory 
of  the  polite  arts  is  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  what 
they  contain  that  is  truly  beautiful  and  agreeable  ;  and  it  is 
this  knowledge,  this  theory,  which  modern  philofophers  call 
by  the  Latin  name  of  ajlhetka. 

It  fhould  be  conftantly  remembered,  that  the  efience  of  the 
polite  arts  confifts  in  exprefiion.  This  expreifion  lies  fome¬ 
times  in  the  words,  and  fometimes  in  the  pen  ;  fometimes  in 
founds  and  their  harmony,  and  at  others  in  corporeal  attitudes  ; 
fometimes  in  the  pencil  or  in  the  chifel,  and  at  others  in  the 
graver ;  fometimes  in  a  proper  difpofition  or  judicious  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  at  others  merely  in  their 
manner  of  aCting.  From  whence  arife  thofe  arts  that  we  have 
mentioned,  and  which  are  deferibed  in  their  order. 

The  general  theory  of  the  polite  arts,  or  ejihctics,  neceflarilv 
fuppofes,  therefore,  certain  rules ;  but  thefe  general  rules  are 
of  no  great  number.  The  firlt  is,  That  whoever  would  devote 
himfelf  to  the  polite  arts,  lhould  above  all  things  confu/t  his 
genius :  diveft  himfelf  of  all  felf-love  ;  and  examine  if  he  be 
a  true  fon  of  Apollo,  and  cherilhed  by  the  mufes  :  for 

In  vain,  rafti  author,  doft  thou  drive  to  climb. 

By  lofty  verle,  Parnaffus’  height  fublime, 

It  Heaven  does  not  by  fecret  powers  infpire. 

Or  if  thy  natal  ftar  dart?  not  poetic  fire. 

This  precept,  with  regard  to  poetry  in  particular,  is  applicable 
to  all  the  polite  arts  in  general ;  for  their  raoft  happy  luccefs 
is  founded  on  imagination.  By  this  term  we  underhand,  in 
general,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  a  particular  genius,  a  lively 
invention,  a  certain  lubtil  fpirit,  which  gives  a  facility  in 
dilcovering  fomething  new.  But  it  is  neceflary  alio  to  pre- 
feribe  jult  bounds  to  this  term  ncxu,  which  mull  not  be  here 
taken  in  an  abl'olute  fcnle.  Solomon  wifely  remarks,  that, 
even  in  his  time,  there  udas  nothing  new  under  the  fun.  In  fa  61, 
all  that  exifts,  and  all  that  is  capable  of  being  dilcovered  in 
the  known  world,  has  already  been  dilcovered.  The  fine  arts 
in  their  imitations  of  nature,  in  their  expreffions,  can  borrow 
images,  figures,  comparilons,  from  thofe  things  only  that  exift 
and  are  known.  As  there  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  our  days,  millions  of  authors  in  each  of  the  polite 
arts,  almolt  all  the  polfible  combinations  of  the  various  fubjefbs 
have  been  produced  by  their  lively  imaginations;  and  when 
we  hear  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind  talk  of  a  work  of 
wit  or  of  art  that  is  entirely  new,  that  offers  ideas  which 
were  before  utterly  unknown,  that  had  never  entered  into  the 
brain  of  any  other  man,  we  lhould  refer  fuch  affertions  to  the 
clafs  of  popular  errors  ;  and  reflect  on  thofe  (lories  we  every  day 
hear  of  certain  empirics,  who  pretend  to  be  alone  pollelled  of 
marvellous  methods  of  cure  by  means  of  fimples ;  as  if  there 
were  any  plant,  any  ftalk  of  grafs  that  grows  incur  world,  that 
can  have  efcaped  the  refearches  of  botanills.  But  the  novelty, 
of  which  we  here  fpeak,  confifts  in  the  ingenious  ule  of  com¬ 
binations  of  all  the  various  obje£ls  of  nature,  that  are  new, 
happy,  and  agreeable,  that  have  not  yet  been  exhaufted,  and 
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which  appear  even  to  be  inexhauftibk  ;  and  of  the  rife  which 
the  artift  makes  of  all  new  dilcoveries,  which  he  turns  to  his 
advantage,  by  a  judicious  application.  Invention  therefore 
luppoles  a  confiderable  fund  of  preliminary  knowledge,  iuch 
as  is  capable  of  furniffiing  ideas  and  images,  to  form  new  com¬ 
binations.  But  there  is  no  art  by  which  invention  itfelf  can 
be  produced  ;  for  that,  as  we  have  already  laid,  is  the  gift  of 
Heaven  ;  and  it  is  an  endowment  which  we  cannot  even  make 
ufe  of  whenever  we  pleafe.  Y\  e  would  rather  lay,  therefore, 
that  invention  confifts  in  producing,  in  works  of  genius,  that 
which  is  unexpected ;  an  objer/t,  a  harmony,  a  perfection,  a 
thought,  an  expreffion,  of  which  we  had  no  idea,  that  we 
could  not  , forefee,  nor  hope  to  find,  where  the  artift  has  lo 
happily  placed  it,  and  where  we  perceive  it  with  delight.  This 
idea  appears  applicable  to  fuch  of  the  polite  arts  as  afl’eft  the 
mind  by  the  hearing  as  weli  as  by  the  light;  and  it  is  a  matter 
that  is  highly  effential. 

The  fecund  rule  is,  d  hat  every  artift  ought  inceflantly  to  la¬ 
bour  in  the  improvement  of  his  tqjic:  in  acquiring  that  fenfible, 
refined,  and  clear  difeernment,  by  which  he  will  be  enabled!  to 
dillinguifh  the  real  beauties  in  each  objeft,  the  ornaments  that 
are  agreeable  to  it,  and  the  proportions  and  relations  that  lub- 
filt  among  the  feveral  parts  :  and  by  this  faculty,  he  will  lie 
regulated  in  the  employment  of  his  natural  talents.  This  la¬ 
bour  confifts  not  only  in  the  profound  reflections  he  will  make 
on  the  properties  of  objeCts  as  they  relate  to  the  tine  arts,  but 
alfo  in  a  conftant.  alfiduous  ftudy  of  the  grand  models  of 
beauty. 

The  third  rule,  to  be  oblerved  in  the  praCtice  of  the  polite 
arts,  is  the  imitation  of  nature.  Every  objeCt  in  the  univerfe  has 
its  peculiar  nature,  of  which  the  artift  fhould  never  lole  fight 
in  his  manner  of  treating  it.  In  vain  will  he  otherwife  orna¬ 
ment  his  work  with  the  moft  refined  and  mold  brilliant  ftrokes; 
for,  if  nature  be  not  juftly  imitated,  it  will  for  ever  remain 
imperfeCt.  The  lublime  Homer  has  lometimes  finned  againft 
this  rule  :  for,  as  the  gods  have  a  nature  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  it  cannot  be  a  juft  imitation  when  we  attribute  to  them 
pailions  that  are  fcarce  pardonable  in  mortals,  and  make  them 
frequently  converfe  in  a  language  that  is  at  once  vulgar  and 
ridiculous.  It  was  not  to  imitate  nature,  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  hero,  at  the  moment  of  a  decifive  battle,  an  ha¬ 
rangue  that  rnuft  become  tedious  by  its  exceftive  length,  and 
which  certainly  could  not  have  been  heard  by  the  thoufandth 
part  of  a  numerous  army  :  but  we  have  already  touched  upon 
fome  of  the  faults  that  are  ltrewed  over  the  poems  of  that 
great  man  ;  to  multiply  or  dwell  upon  them  would  be  un¬ 
grateful.  We  mull  however  oblerve,  that  this  imitation  of 
nature,  which  appears  at  firft  view  fo  fimple  and  fo  eafy,  is  of 
all  things  the  molt  difficult  in  praftice  ;  and  that  it  requires  a 
difeernment  fo  fagacious,  and  an  expreffion  fo  happy,  as  is 
rarely  bellowed  by  Heaven  on  mortal  man. 

Perfpicuity  forms  the  fourth  rule  of  expreffion.  In  all  the 
fine  arts,  in  general,  an  oblcure,  perplexed,  ambiguous,  and 
elaborate  expreffion,  is  always  bad.  The  true,  ftriking  beauty 
mull  be  manifeft,  and  perceptible  to  the  molt  ignorant  of  man¬ 
kind  as  well  as  the  moft  learned.  Thofe  are  very  falfe  or 
inferior  beauties  that  have  occafion  for  a  covering,  a  kind  of 
veil  that  may  make  them  appear  greater  than  they  really  are: 
true  beauty  wants  no  veil,  but  fiiines  by  its  native  luftre. 
From  the  union  of  the  true  imitation  of  nature  with  perfpi- 
cuity  of  expreffion  arifes  that  truth  which  is  fo  eflential  in  the 
productions  of  the  tine  arts. 

In  all  the  polite  arts,  and  in  all  the  fubjefts  they  embrace, 
there  nrafi  neceffarily  reign,  an  elevation  of fentiment,  that  ex- 
preflfes  each  objeCt  in  the  greateft  perfection  of  which  it  is 
fufceptible;  that  imitates  Nature  in  her  moft  exalted  beauty. 
This  makes- 'the  fifth  general  rule.  The  defign  ofth.e  fine  arts 


being  to  excite  pleafure  by  the  expreffion  of  that  which  ls 
beautiful,  every  artift  fhould  raife  bimfelf  above  his  fubjeCt; 
and,  choofing  the  moft  favourable  light  wherein  to  place  it, 
fhould  there  embellifh  it  with  the  greateft,  moft  noble,  and 
beautiful  ornaments,  that  his  own  genius  can  fuggeft ;  .ftill, 
however,  obfervinga  ftriCt  imitation  of  nature. 

From  the  oblervation  of  thefe  two  laft  rules  refults  thefub - 
lime,  which  is  the  union  of  the  greateft  perlpicuitv  with  the 
ftriCteft  truth  and  moft  exalled  elevation  poilible.  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  remark  here,  that  the  molt  fimple  and  common  fiib- 
je6ts  are  fufceptible  of  a  lublime  that  is  agreeable  to  their 
nature.  An  idyl  or  landlcape  may  be  as  lublime  in  their 
kinds  as  an  epic  poem  or  a  hiftory-piece.  When  Moles  be¬ 
gins  the  book  of  Genefis  with  thefe  words,  In  the  beginning, 
God  created  the  heaven  and  Ike  earth  ;  or  when  he  tells  us,  that 
God  faid,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  teas  light ;  thefe  expref- 
fions  are  fublime  in  the  higheft  degree,  becaufe  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  true,  and  elevated.  Every  author  fhould  there¬ 
fore  endeavour  after  the  fublime  in  every  lubjeCt  that  he 
undertakes  ;  and  this  makes  the  fixth  and  laft  general  rule  in 
the  praftice  of  the  polite  arts.  But  if  he  cannot  attain  to 
this,  it  is,  however,  indifpenfably  neceflary  that  he  conflantly 
make  ufe  of  expreffions  that  are  noble  and  refined.  Every 
thing  that  is  low,  indecent,  or  difagrecuble ,  is  naturally  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  lublime,  and  ought  to  be  for  ever  banifhed  from  all 
works  that  proceed  from  the  noble  and  liberal  arts. 

ARTABANUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Parthia.  See 
Parthia. 

ARTABAZUS,  the  fon  of  Pharnaces,  -  commanded  the 
Parthians  and  Chorafmians  in  the  famous  expedition  of 
Xerxes.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  efcorted  the  king  his 
mafterto  the  Hellefpont  with  60,000  chofen  men  ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Platea,  in  which  Mardonius  engaged  contrary  to  his 
advice,  he  made  a  noble  retreat,  and  returned  to  Afia  with 
40,000  men  under  his  command. 

ARTALIS  (Jofeph),  born  at  Mazara  in  Sicily,  1628,  had 
an  early  paffion  for  poetry,  and  a  ftrong  inclination  for  arms. 
He  finiflied  his  ftudies  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  about  which 
time  he  fought  a  duel,  in  which  he  mortally  wounded  his  ad- 
verfary.  He  fared  himfelf  by  taking  flicker  in  a  church  ;  and  it 
was  owing  to  this  accident  that  he  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  His  parents  being  dead,  and  himfelf 
much  embarrafied  in  his  circumftances,  he  refolved  to  quit  his 
country,  and  leek  his  fortune  elfewhere.  He  accordingly 
went  to  Candia,  at  the  time  when  that  city  was  befieged  by 
the  Turks  ;  and  gave  there  fo  many  proofs  t>f  his  bravery,  that 
he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  the  military  order 
of  St.  George.  When  he  was  upon  his  return  for  Italy,  he 
was  often  obliged  to  draw  his  fword  :  he  was  lometimes 
wounded  in  thcle  rencounters,  but  being  an  excellent  fwordf- 
man  had  often  the  advantage.  He  rendered  himfelf  fo  for¬ 
midable  even  in  Germany,  that  they  ufed  to  ftyle  him  Che¬ 
valier  de  San<r.  Earned:  duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg'h 

O  _  .  O 

appointed  him  captain  of  his  guards;  but  this  did  not  make 
him  neglebf  the  mufes,  for  he  cultivated  them  amidft  the 
noife  of  arms.  He  was  member  of  feveral  academies  in 
Italy,  and  became  highly  in  favour  with  many  princes,  efpe- 
cially  the  Emperor  Leopold.  Pie  died  in  1679  at  Naples. 

ARTAXATA,  or  am,  the  royal  refidence,  and  metropolis  of 
Armenia  Major  (Strabo,  Pliny,  Juvenal),  and  built  according 
to  a  plan  of  Hannibal,  for  King  Artaxias,  after  whom  it  was 
called.  It  was  fituated  on  an  elbow  of  the  river  Araxes, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  peninfuia,  and  (urrounded  the  town 
like  a  wall,  except  on  the  fide  of  the  Ifthmus,  but  this  fide 
was  l'ecured  by  a  rampart  and  ditch.  This  town  was  deemed 
fo  ftrong,,  that  Lucullus,  after  having  defeated  Tigranes,  durit 
not  lay  liege  to  it ;  but  Pompey  compelled  him  to  deliver  it 
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pp  without  linking  a  blow.  It  was  then  levelled  with. the 
ground ;  but  the  Armenians  have  a  tradition  that  the  ruins  of 
it  are  ltill  to  be  feen  at  a  place  called  Ardachat.  Sir  John 
Chardin  fays,  that  it  has  the  name  of  Ardachat  from  Artax- 
ias,  whom  in  the  Eaft  they  call  Ardcc/der.  Here  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  ftately  palace  which  the  Armenians  talce  to  be  that 
of  Tiridates  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 
One  front  of  this  building  is  but  half  ruined,  and  there  are 
many  other  fine  antiquities  which  the  inhabitants  call  Tact. 
Tardat,  that  is,  the  throne  of  Tiridates.  Tavernier  alfo  men¬ 
tions  the  ruins  of  Artaxata  between  Erivan  and  mount  Ararat, 
but  does  not  fpecify  them.  The  ancient  geographers  mention 
another  city  of  the  fame  name,  likewife  fituated  on  the 
Araxis,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  Media,  known  among  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Atropatia. 

ARTAXERXES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Perfia. 
See  Perfia. 

ARTEMIDORUS,  famous  for  his  Treatife  upon  Dreams. 
He  was  born  at  Ephefus,  but  took  upon  him  the  furname  of 
Da/dianus  in  this  book,  by  way  of  refpeft  to  his  mother’s 
country,  Daltis.  He  fly  led  himlelf  the  Ephefian  in  his  other 
performances.  He  not  only  bought  up  all  that  had  been  written 
concerning  the  explication  of  dreams,  which  amounted  to 
many  volumes ;  but  he  likewife  fpent  many  years  in  travelling, 
in  order  to  contradl  an  acquaintance  with  fortune-tellers  :  he 
alfo  carried  on  an  extenfive  correlpondence  with  all  the  people 
of  this  fort  in  the  cities  and  affemblies  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  the 
mod  populous  iflands ;  collecting  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
old  dreams,  and  the  events  which  are  laid  to  have  followed 
them.  The  work  which  he  wrote  on  d ream s-confi fled  of  five 
books  :  the  firlt  three  were  dedicated  to  one  Calfius  Maximus  j 
and  the  laid  two  to  his  fon,  whom  he' took  a  good  deal  of  pains 
to  inltruCt  in  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  dreams.  This 
work,  though  filled  with  frivolous  obfervations,  contains  fome 
things  that  are  interefting.  It  was  firll  printed  in  Greek,  at 
Venice,  in  1518}  and  Rigaltius  publifhed  an  edition  at  Paris, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1603,  and  added  fome  notes.  Artemi- 
dorus  wrote  alfo  a  treatife  upon  Auguries,  and  another  upon 
Chiromancy  ;  but  they  are  not  extant.  He  lived  under  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius. 

ARTEMISIA,  wife  of  Maufolus  king  of  Caria,  has  im¬ 
mortalized  herfelfby  the  honours  which  fhe  paid  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  her  hufband.  She  built  for  him  in  HalicarnalTus  a  very 
magnificent  tomb,  called  the  Mavfoleum,  which  was  one  of  the 
feven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  from  which  the  title  of  mau- 
foleum  was  afterwards  given  to  all  tombs  remarkable  for  their 
grandeur  :  but  fhe  died  of  regret  and  forrow  before  the  Maufo- 
leum  was  finifhed.  She  appointed  panegyrics  to  be  made  in 
honour  of  him,  and  propofed  a  prize  of  great  value  for  the 
person  who  fhould  compote  the  beft.  He  died  about  the 
end  of  the  106th  Olympiad,  351  years  before  the  Chriftian 
aera. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  and  the  daughter  of  Ligdam  is, 
marched  in  perfon  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  againft  the 
Greeks,  and  performed  wonders  in  the  fea-iight  near  Salamis, 
480  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  Being  purlued  by  an  Athe  ¬ 
nian  veil'd,  fhe  attacked  one  of  the  Perfian  fhips,  commanded 
by  Demafithymus,  king  of  Calyndus,  her  enemy,  and  funk  it ; 
on  which  the  Athenians,  thinking  that  herfhip  was  on  the  fide 
of  the  Greeks,  cealed  their  purfuit :  but  Xerxes  was  the  principal 
perfon  impoled  upon  in  this  affair  ;  for  believing  file  had  funk 
an  Athenian  vefiel,  he  declared,  that  “the  men  had  behaved 
like  women,  and  the  women  like  men.”  Xerxes  intruded  her 
with  the  care  of  the  young  princes  of  Perfia,  his  fons  ;  when, 
agreeably  to  her  advice,  he  abandoned  Greece,  in  order  to 
return  to  Afia.  Thefe  great  qualities  did  not  lccure  her  from 
1  the  weaknel’s  of  love  :  fhe  was  paflionately  fond  ol  a  man  of 
Vol.  X. 


Abydos,  whole  name  was  Dardanus,  and  was  fo  enraged  at  his 
negledl  of  her,  that  fhe  put  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  afleep. 
The  gods,  in  order  to  punifh  her  for  this,  infpired  her  with 
ftil!  a  ftronger  paffion  for  him  ;  fo  that  ihe  oracle  having  ad- 
vifed  her  to  go  to  Leucas,  which  was  the  ufage  of  defperate 
lovers,  flie  took  the  leap  from  thence,  and  was  interred  at  that 
place. — Many  writers  confound  this  Artemifia  with  the 
former,  the  wife  of  Maufolus. 

ARTEMISIUM,  either  a  promontory  (Harpocration), 
or  a  part  of  the  fea-coaft,  on  the  north-eaft  of  Euboea  (Plu¬ 
tarch)  called  Leon,  and  Cale  Afle  (Ptolemy) ;  memorable 
for  the  firft  fea-engagement  between  the  Greeks  and  Xerxes. — 
Another  promontoiy  of  Caria  (Strabo).  A  third  in  Spain,  now 
called  Cape  Martin,  in  Valencia  :  in  the  meridian  of  London, 
and  lat.  38.  50. 

Artemisium,  a  town  of  Oenotria  (Stephanus) :  now  S. 
Agatha,  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  on  the  river  Pifaurus,  or  La 
Foglia,  diftant  eight  miles  from  the  Tufcari  Sea. — Another  of 
the  Conteftani,  in  Spain  (Strabo) ;  otherwife  called  Dianhcm  : 
now  Denia,  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Valencia.  W.  long.  20. 
Lat.  39. 

ARTHINGTON  (Henry),  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family 
in  Yorkfhire,  who,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  engaged  in  fome  feditious  practices  againft 
the  government.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  lenfe  and  learn¬ 
ing,  zealoutly  acidified  to  the  Geneva  difeipline,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  feveral  years  in  diftributing  books  in  defence  of  a 
farther  reformation,  and  containing  fevere  refleftions  on  the 
lords  of  the  privy- council,  the  judges,  and  other  magiftrates. 
In  the  profecution  of  his  defigns,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Edmund  Coppinger,  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family, 
and  fworn  fervant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  as  far  gone 
as  himlelf  in  fanatical  opinions,  and  who  was  continually  re- 
prefenting  to  him  the  neceftity  of  a  thorough  reformation  in 
church  and  ftate.  This  acquaintance  of  theirs  lafted  feveral 
years,  till  by  frequent.converfations,  hearing  warm  fermons,  and 
praying  together,  they  had  greatly  heated  their  imaginations, 
in  conlequence  of  which,  they  began  to  believe  themfelves  very 
extraordinary  perfons.  Some  time  in  Eafter  term,  1591, 
Coppinger  became  acquainted  with  Hacket,  and  foon  after  in¬ 
troduced  Arthington  alfo  to  his  acquaintance.  On  Thurfday, 
the  14th  of  July,  1591,  Arthington  penned  his  prophecy  of 
judgments  againft  England.  Coppinger  alfo  drew  up  a  life 
of  Hacket,  which  Arthington  wrote  over  again  fair,  and  annex¬ 
ed  to  it  his  prophecy.  The  lame  day  they  penned  a  joint  letter 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Lancaller,  a  fehool-m alter,  figned  by  Coppin¬ 
ger  as  the  meffenger  of  peace,  and  by  Arthington  as  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  God’s  judgments,  though  it  feems  Arthington  did  well 
know  why  he  ftyled  himfelf  lo.  For  on  Friday,  the  ijth  of 
July,  Coppinger  having  lent  for  Arthington  out  of  his  bed, 
declared  to  him,  that  he  had  had  a  revelation,  which  allured 
him  that  he  was  prophet  of  mercy,  and  Arthington  prophet  of 
judgment  j  that  Hacket  was  king  of  Europe,  and  that  they 
were  to  go  before  him,  and  leparate  the  (beep  from  the  goats. 
Arthington  the  more  readily  credited  this,  becaui'e  he  found  a 
mighty  burning  in  himfelf,  which  he  interpreted  a  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  angelic  nature.  Their  firft  exploit  was  togo  together 
to  the  houfe  of  a  gentleman  irl  the  city,  between  fix  and  feven 
in  the  morning,  to  appoint  him  chief  governor  under  her  ma- 
jelty  ;  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  would 
he  fuffer  them  to  pray.  Then  they  went  to  Wood-ftreet 
Compter,  to  Mr.  Wigginton,  a  minilter,  with  whom  they  had 
a  long  conference ;  then  they  left  him  and  went  lo  ilacket’s 
chamber,  at  the  houfe  of  one  Walker,  at  Broken  Wharf. 
Afterwards  they  went  together  towards  Cheapfide,  by  Wat- 
ling-ftreet,  and  the  Old ’Change,  crying  out,  “  Chrilt  is  come,” 
8cq.  To  this  Arthington  added,  “  Repent,  England,  repent 
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threatening  alfo  fl  range  judgments  againft  the  city  of  London. 
A  paper  was  taken  out  of  Arthington’s  fleeve,  which  he  laid 
he  was  glad  of,  for  it  was  an  epiftle  to  the  queen,  which  the 
would  not  receive,  and  therefore  fhe  was  no  longer  queen,  but 
deprived  of  her  dignity.  About  one  o’clock  they  were' appre¬ 
hended  and  conducted  to  the  lord  mayor’s,  where  feveral  privy- 
-counfellors  were  met,  to  whom  Arthington  refufed  to  fhew 
the  lead  refpeft.  He  did  not  recede  in  the  lead  from  his 
ftrange  notions,  even  after  he  had  heard  that  Hacket  was 
tried  and  condemned;  but  In  the  aft  era  ban  of  Wednefday  the 
flStn  of  July,  when  he  was  allured  that  Hacket  was  aftually 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  he  prefently  difcerned  his  own 
delufion  and  great  danger.  Upon  this  he  wrote  in  the  moft 
humble  manner  to  the  chancellor,  and  to  the  treafurer,  befeech- 
ing  them  to  pardon  the  injuries  he  had  done  them  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  he  wrote  to  the  body  of  the  council,  giving  the  beft 
account  he  was  able  of  the  whole  bufinefs,  befccchmg  them  to 
intercede  with  her  majefty  for  him,  that  he  might  not  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  againft  as  his  companions  had  been.  As  for  Coppin- 
ger,  he,°  a  little  after  he  was  apprehended,  ran  abfolutely 
diftrafted,  and  never  recovered  his  fenfes,  but  obftinately  re¬ 
futing  all  nourifliment,  died  of  hunger  the  day  after  Hacket 
was  executed.  It  was  thought  proper  to  detain  Arthington 
fometimein  Wood-ftreet  Compter,  in  order  to  difcover  whe¬ 
ther  his  repentance  was  fincere,  as  alfo  whether  there  was  no 
danger  of  his  relapting  into  his  enthufiaftic  tit.  But  he  re¬ 
maining  perfectly  fober  and  fentible,  the  quhen  was  pleafed  to 
extend  her  mercy  towards  him,  by  granting  him  a  pardon. 
He  afterwards' recovered  his  reputation  fo  far,  as  to  be  thought 
an  honeft  and  fincere,  though  a  warm  and  weak  man. 

ARTICLES  of  Religion,  in  the  church  of  England.  In  the 
beginnings  of  Chnitianity,  the  declaration  that  was  required 
of  a  Chriftian’s  faith  was  conceived  in  very  general  terms;  but, 
as  herefies  fprung  up,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  guard  againft 
them,  by  enlarging  the  creeds  or  eonfeffions  of  faith.  It  was 
in  imitation  of  this  procedure  that  the  reformers  were  fo  co¬ 
pious  in  ftating  the  doftrines  of  the  church  of  England  in  that 
work  which  is  entitled,  “  Articles  whereupon  it  was  agreed  by 
Archbilhops  and  Bifhops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole 
Clergie,  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London,  in  the  yeare  of 
our  Lorde  God  1562,  according  to  the  computation  of  the 
Church  of  Englande,  for  the  voiding  of  the  diverfities  of  opi¬ 
nions,  and  for  the  eftablifhing  of  confent  touching  true  re¬ 
ligion.”  There  were  two  particular  circumftances  in  hat 
time  which  made  this  feem  to  be  the  more  neceffary :  the 
one  was,  that  there  fprung  up,  together  with  the  reformation, 
many  impious  and  extravagant  (efts;  the  other,  that,  having 
but  juft  got  rid  of  Popery,  it  was  ablolutely  neceffary  to  take 
the  utmoft  precautions  againft  it  for  the  future.  Thefe  articles 
were  prepared,  as  is  moft  probable,  by  the  bifhops  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  and  were  publifhed  by  royal  authority.  The 
moft  authentic  manufeript  of  them  is  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Chrifti  College  in  Cambridge.  It  belonged  to  Archbifliop 
Parker,  and  was  left  by  him  to  that  college. 

The  fubfeription  to  thefe  articles  is  enjoined  by  ftatute, 
which  eftabliflies  them,  and  requires  every  clergyman  to  de¬ 
clare  his  affent,  and  fubferibe  them  in  the  prefence  of  his  or¬ 
dinary.  The  form  of  the  fubfeription  is  not  preferibed  by 
the  ftatute  ;  but  by  the  canon  it  is  exprei'sly  required,  that  he 
acknowledge  them,  and  every  one  of  them,  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God.  There  is  a  claufe  in  the  ftatute,  which  lub- 
jefts  every  minifter,  who  maintains  any  doftrine  repugnant  to 
thefe  articles,  to  deprivation. 

ARTIGI,  indeclinable  (Pliny);  Artigis  (Ptolemy)  ;  a  town 
of  the  Turduli,  in  Baetica.  Now  Alhama.  See  Alhama. 

ARTOBRIGA,  a  town  of  Vindelicia  (Ptolemy)  ;  now 
Jltzburg ,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  below  Ingolftadt  (Avep.- 


tinus) ;  but  Cluverius  fuppofes  it  to  be  Isbcnau,  on  the 
Saltzbach,  below  Lauffen,  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg. 

ARUCCI,  a  town  of  Baetica,  in  the  Conventus  Hilpalenfis 
(Pliny)  :  now  Moron,  in  Andalufia,  from  an  ancient  inferip- 
tion  ;  five  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Offuna.  W.  long.  5.  20. 
Lat.  3  7. 

ARVERNI,  an  appellation  early  ufed  for  the  capital  of  Ihe 
Arverni,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  latter  ages  of  naming 
towns  from  the  people ;  it  was  formerly  called  Nemn/Ji/s 
(Strabo).  The  Anemi,  a  brave  and  ancient  people,  and  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  nations  of  Gaul,  claimed  affinity  with  the 
Romans,  as  defeendants  from  Antenor  ( Lucan)  :  and  after 
their  conquetl  by  the  Romans,  their  ancient  liberty  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  them,  on  account  of  their  bravery  (Pliny).  Above 
1000  years  ago  the  town  was  called  Clarus  Mans,  from  its 
fituation  (Valefius).  Now  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  •£.  long. 
3.  20.  N.  lat.  45,.  42. 

ARVIRAGUS,  an  ancient  Biitifh  king  who  fiourilhed 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Domitian.  He  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  viftory  over  Claudius ;  but  being  toon  after  befieged 
in  the  city  of  Winchefter,  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  married  the  emperor’s  daughter  Genuifia.  This 
monarch  lived  to  a  good  old  age  ;  he  confirmed  the  ancient 
laws,  enafted  new  ones,  and  liberally  rewarded  perfons  of 
merit. 

ARUN,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  weftern  border  of  Suf¬ 
fer,  and  falls  into  the  fea  below  Arundel.  It  is  famous  for 
mullets. 

ARUNDA,  a  town  of  Hifpania  Baetica,  on  the  Annas, 
or  Guadiana  (Ptolemy,  Pliny)  :  now  Laid  to  be  Roncla ,  in 
the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  confines  of  Andalufia. 
W.  long.  40.  Lat.  36.  26. 

ARUNDEL  (Thomas),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the,  reigns  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  He 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Arundel  and  Warren, 
and  brother  to  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  be¬ 
headed.  At  twenty-two  years  of  age  (from  being  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Taunton,  he  was  raifed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ely, 
the  6th  of  April,  1375,  10  Rie  re'gn  °f  Edward  III.  He 
was  a  great  benefaftor  to  the  church  and  palace  of  this  fee. 
In  1386  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  England  ; 
two  years  after,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  York;  and 
in  1396,  was  advanced  to  the  archiepifcopal  fet'  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  when  he  refigned  the  chanceilorfhip.  This  was  the 
firft  inftance  of  the  tranflation  of  an  archbifhop  of  York  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Scarce  was  he  fixed  in  this  fee,  when 
he  had  a  conteft  with  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  about  the 
right  of  vifitation.  The  affair  was  referred  to  King  Richard, 
who  determined  it  in  favour  of  the  archbifhop.  At  his  vi- 
fitat;on  in  I ondon,  he  revived  an  old  conftitution,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  refpeftive  pari  flies  were  obliged 
to  pay  to  their  reftor  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  of  the  rent 
of  their  houfes.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  tranflation,  a 
parliament  being  held  at  London,  the  commons,  with  the 
king’s  leave,  impeached  the  archbifliop,  together  with  his 
brother  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  Duke  of  Glocefter,  of 
high-treafon.  The  archbifnop  was  fentenced  to  be  banifhed, 
and  within  forty  days  to  depart  the  kingdom  upon  pain  of 
death.  He  retired  V ft  to  France,  and  then  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  Pope  Boniface  IX.  gave  him  a  kind  reception, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  King  Richard  in  his  favour  ;  but  this 
having  no  effeft,  his  holinefs  refolved  to  interpofe  his  au¬ 
thority  ;  he  accordingly  nominated  Arundel  to  the  bifliopric 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  declared  his  intention  of  giving  him 
feveral  preferments  in  England.  The  king  being  informed 
of  the  pope’s  defigns,  wrote  a  letter,  which  had  fo  good  an 
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effe&  upon  his  hclinefs,  that  he  withheld  his  intended  fa¬ 
vours  from  -rundel  ;  and,  at  the  king’s  requelt,  promoted 
Roger  Walden  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

Next  year  Arundel  returned  to  England  with  the  Duke 
of  Lancafter,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  upon  whofe  acceffion 
to  the  throne,  the  pope  revoked  the  bull  granted  Walden, 
and  reftored  Arundel  to  his  fee.  In  the  year  1408,  Arun¬ 
del  began  to  exert  himfelf  againft  the  Lollards,  or  Wick- 
liffites:  he  fummoned  the  hilltops  and  clergy  at  Oxford,  in 
order  to  (top  the  progrefs  of  this  new  fed,  and  prevent  the 
univerfity’s  being  farther  tin&ured  with  their  opinions.  In 
1411,  being  informed  that  this  do&rine  gained  ground, 
notwithilanding  the  condemnation  thereof  in  a  full  congre¬ 
gation  at  Oxlord,  he  refolved  to  vilit  the  univerfity,  and 
apply  fome  farther  remedy.  His  rigorous  proceedings  ren¬ 
dered  Arundel  extremely  odious  to  the  Wickliffites,  &nd  his 
zeal  for  fuppreffing  that  feCt,  carried  him  to  fevcral  unjufti- 
fiabl '  feverities  againll  the  he^ls  of  it,  particularly  againfl 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle  and  Lord  Cobham.  This  prelate  died 
at  Canterbury,  the  20th  of  February,  1413,  having  held 
the  archiepifcopal  fee  leventeen  years. 

Arundel  (Thomas),  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  lord- 
marfhal  of  England,  who  fent  William  Petty  into  Afia  to 
fearch  for  fome  curious  monuments  of  antiquity,  where  he 
bought  thofe  which  we  call  the  Arundel  marbles ,  of  a  Turk, 
who  had  taken  them  from  a  learned  man  fent  by  the  famous 
Pierefq  into  Greece  and  Afia  upon  the  fame  defign.  Thefe 
curious  ma  bles  were  placed  in  the  earl’s  houfe  and  garden*, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  afterwards  entrufted  to 
the  care  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  they  now  are. 
This  chronology,  engraved  264  years  before  the  Chrillian 
aeia,  ferves  to  rectify  the  dates  of  a  great  many  events  of  the 
ancient  hiflory  ofGreece.  The  great  Seklen  wrote  a  book 
on  their  contents,  1629.  They  have  fince  been  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Prideaux,  1676,  at  Oxford  ;  and  again,  at  London, 
1732,  with  commentaries,  and  an  index,  by  Maittaire. 
The  reader  will  meet  with  a  cor  reft  Latin  and  Enghfh 
tranflation  of  thefe  marbles,  in  'I he  Chronological  Tables  of \ 
Univtrfal  Hijlory,  by  the  learned  Abbe  Lenglet  Dufrenoy, 
lately  tranflated  into  Enghfh. 

ARUSINI  CAMPI,  plains  in  Lucania,  famous  for  the 
lafi  battle  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  and  the 
total  defeat  of  the  latter  (Ftorus,  Frontinus). 

ARZ1NA,  a  river  of  Ruffian  Lapland,  into  a  bay  of 
which,  in  1553,  two  F.nglifh  vefiels,  which  had  penetrated 
as  high  as  the  72b  degree  of  latitude  to  the  coafl  of  Spitz- 
bergeo,  were  forced  by  flrefs  of  weather  ;  and  the  crews  of 
both  were  frozen  to  death. 

ASAD-ABAD,  a  handfome  town  of  Perfia,  68  miles 
N.  E.  of  Amadon.  Long  43.  25.  Lat.  36.  20.  N. 

ASAPH  (St.)  g  ve  his  name  to  the  epifcopal  fee  of  St. 
Afaph  in  Wales.  He  was  deicended  of  a  good  family  in 
North  Wales,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Llan- 
Elvy,  over  which  Kentigern  the  Scotch  biffiop  of  that  place 
prelided.  That  prelate,  being  recalled  to  his  own  country, 
refigned  both  his  convent  and  cathedral  to  Afaph,  who  de¬ 
meaned  himfelf  with  l'uch  fanftity,  that  after  his  death 
Llan-Elvy  loft  its  name,  and  took  that  of  the  faint.  St. 
Afaph  flouriffied  about  the  year  590,  under  Carentius  king 
of  the  Britons.  He  wrote  the  Ordinances  of  his  Church, 
the  Life  of  his  mailer  Kentigern,  and  fome  other  pieces. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known.  Bale  tells  us, 
he  was  the  firft  who  received  unftion  from  the  pope. 

ASAR-ADDQNi,  or  Esar-Haddon,  the  fon  of  Senna¬ 
cherib,  fuccetded  his  father  about  712  years  before  the 


Chriftian  aera,  and  united  the  kingdoms  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.  He  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  Syfia  ;  fent  a  co¬ 
lony  to  Samaria;  and  his  generals  took  King  Maneftes,  and 
carried  him  loaded  with  chains  to  Babylon.  Afar  Addon 
died  after  a  reign  of  12  years. 

ASBAMEA,  a  fountain  of  Cappadocia,  near  Tyana, 
facred  to  Jupiter,  and  to  an  oath.  Though  this  .fountain 
bubbled  up,  as  in  a  ftate  of  boiling,  yet  its  water  was  cold  ; 
and  never  ran  over,  but  fell  back  again  ;  (Philoiiratus, 
Ammian). 

ASCALON,  an  ancient  city,  and  one  of  the  five  fatrapies 
or  principalities  of  the  Philiftines ;  fituated  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  43  miles  to  the  ibuth-weft  of  Jerufalem  (Antonine), 
between  Azotus  to  the  north,  and  Gaza  to  the  fouth.  The 
birth  place  of  Herod  the  Great,  thence  furnamed  Afcalonita 
(Stephanus).  Famous  for  its  fcallions  which  take  name 
from  this  town  (Strabo,  Pliny).  Now  Sca/ona.  E.  Long. 
34.  30.  .  Lat.  31.  30. 

ASCANIUS,  the  fon  of  ./Eneas  and  Creufa,  fucceeded 
his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Latins,  and  defeated  Me- 
zenfius  king  of  theTufcans,  who  had  refufed  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  him.  At  length  he  founded  Alba  Longa  ;  and 
died  about  1 139  years  before  the  Chriftian  asra,  after  a  reiga 
of  38  years. 

ASCHAM  (Roger),  was  born  at  Kirby-Wifke,  near 
North-Allerron  in  Y01  kfltire,  in  the  year  1516.  His  father 
was  fteward  to  the  noble  family  of  Scroop.  Our  author 
Roger  was  educated  in  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wing¬ 
field,  who,  about  the  year  1530,  lent  him  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  loon  diilinguiffied  for 
his  application  and  abilities.  He  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  foon  after  elected  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  in  1536  proceeded  mafter  of  arts.  In  1544 
he  was  chofen  univerfity  orator  ;  and  in  154S  was  fent  for 
to  court,  to  inftruri  the  Lady  Elizabeth  (afterwards  queen) 
in  the  learned  languages.  In  the  year  1550  he  attended  Sir 
Richard  Moryfine,  as  fecretarv,  on  his  embafiy  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  at  whofe  court  he  continued  three  years, 
and  in  the  mean  time  was  appointed  Latin  fecretary  to  King 
Edward  VI.  But,  upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  loft  his 
preferment  and  all  his  hopes,  being  profelTedlv  of  the  re¬ 
formed  religion  ;  yet,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  was 
foon  after,  by  the  intereft  of  his  friend  Lord  Paget,  made 
Latin  fecretarv  to  the  king  and  queen.  In  June  1554  he 
married  Mrs.  Margaret  How,  a  lady  of  a  good  family,  with 
whom  he  had  a  confiderable  fortune.  It  is  very  remarkable  of 
Mr.  Afcham,  that  though  he  was  known  tobea  Proteftant,  he 
continued  in  favour  not  only  with  the  miniftrv  of  thofe  times, 
but  with  Queen  Mary  herfelf.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  poll  of  Latin 
fecretary,  but  was  conftantiy  employed  as  preceptor  to  her 
Majefty.  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Fie  died  in  the 
year  1568,  much  regretted,  efpecially  by  the  queen,  who 
faid  ffie  had  rather  loft  ten  thoufand  pounds.  Camden  and 
fome  other  writers  tell  us,  that  he  had  a  great  propenfity  to 
dice  and  cock-fighting.  He  certainly  died  poor.  He 
wrote, 

1.  Toxophilus.  The  fchole  or  partitions  of  (hooting, 
contayned  in  two  bookes,  written  by  Roger  Afcham,  1544, 
and  now  newly  perufed.  Pleafannt  for  all  gentlemen  and 
yeomen  of  England,  &c.  Lond.  1571.  Whilft  at  the  uni¬ 
verfity  he  was  fond  of  archery  by.  way  of  exerrjfe  and 
amufement,  for  which  he  was  cenfured  ;  and  ort  that  ac¬ 
count  he  fat  down  to  write  this  book,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Henry  VIII.  who  fettled  a  peufion  of  10I.  per  annum  00 
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the  author.  It  is  rather  vvhimfical ;  but  is  admirably  well 
written,  and  full  of  learning.  2.  A  report  and  difcourfe, 
written  by  Roger  Afcham,  of  the  affairs  and  (fate  of  Ger¬ 
many.  and  the  Emperor  Charles,  his  court,  &c.  qto.  A 
valuable  curiofity.  3.  The  Schoolmafter.  Firft  printed  in 
11573,  4to.  Mr.  Upton  publiflied  an  edition  with  notes  in 
1711.  It  has  uncommon  merit-;  abounding  in  great  good 
fenfe,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory  : 
it  is  alio  expreffive  of  the  great  humanity  of  the  author,  who 
was  for  making  the  paths  of  knowledge  as  level  and  pleafant 
as  poffible,  and  for  trying  every  gentle  method  of  enlarging 
the  mind  and  winning  the  heart.  4.  Latin  Epiftles.  Firft: 
publilhed  by  Mr.  Grant  in  1576;  have  fince  palled  many 
editions:  the  beft  is  that  of  Oxford  in  1703.  Muchadmired 
on  account  of  the  ftyle,  and  efteemed  almoft  the  only  claf- 
ftcal  work  of  that  kind  written  by  an  Englifhman.  5.  Apo¬ 
logia  contra  miflam  :  1577,  Svo. 

ASCHERLEBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Anhalt,  feated  on  the  river  Eine. 

ASCLEPIADES,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  phyficians 
among  the  ancients,  was  a  native  of  Prufa,  in  Bithynia  ; 
and  pra&ifed  phyfic  at  Rome,  under  Pompev,  ninety-fix 
years  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  He  was  the  head  of  a  new 
fedt;  and,  by  making  ufe  of  wine  and  cold  water  in  the  cure 
of  the  fit  k,  acquired  a  very  great  reputation.  He  wrote 
feveral  books,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen, 
Celfus,  and  Pliny;  but  they  are  now  loft. 

Ascleeiades,  a  famous  phyfician  under  Hadrian,  of  the 
fame  city  with  the  former :  he  wrote  feveral  books  concern¬ 
ing  the  compofition  of  medicines,  both  internal  and  external. 

ASCONlUS  (Pedianus),  an  ancient  grammarian  of 
Padua ;  and,  if  we  believe  Servius,  an  acquaintance  of 
Virgil’s.  Yet  Jerome  fays  that  he  flouriftied  under  the  Vef- 
pafians,  which  is  rather  at  too  great  a  diftance  for  one  and 
the  fame  man  ;  but  Jerome’s  account  is  rejedted  by  the 
-learned.  We  have  fome  Commentaries  of  Afconius  upon 
the  Orations,  which  indeed  are  but  fragments:  they  have 
been  publiflied  fepararely,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  many 
editions  of  Cicero’s  works. 

ASCOT  HEATH,  a  famous  race-ground,  four  miles 
from  Windfor,  in  the  road  from  the  Great  Park  to  Reading. 
Here  the  King’s  ftag-hounds  are  kept. 

ASCOUGH  (William),  dodor  of  Jaws,  and  billiop  of 
Salifbury,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  feated  at  Kelfey  in  Lincoln- 
fliire.  He  was  confecrated  to  the  afore-mentioned  fee  in  the 
chapel  of  Windfor,  July  20,  1438:  foon  after  which  he 
was  appointed  king’s  confeffor,  this  being  the  firft  inftance  of 
a  bifliop’s  difcharging  that  office.  The  mod  remarkable 
particular  concerning  this  prelate  was  the  tragical  manner  of 
his  death.  For  after  he  had  fat  near  twelve  years,  the  fa¬ 
mous  rebel  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers,  coming  to  Eding- 
ton  in  Lincolnftiire,  where  the  bifhop  then  was,  and  being 
joined  by  feveral  of  that  prelate’s  own  tenants,  fell  upon  his 
carriages  and  plundered  them.  The  next  day  they  affaulted 
the  bifhop  himfelf,  whilft  he  was  officiating  at  the  altar,  and 
dragged  him  away  to  a  neighboming  hill,  where  they  barba- 
roufly  murdered  him,  by  dafhing  out  his  brains :  then  tear¬ 
ing  his  bloody  fliirt  in  pieces,  to  be  preferved  in  memory  of 
the  action  ;  they  left  his  body  naked  on  the  place.  This 
maffacre  happened  the  29th  of  June,  1450. 

ASEER,  or  Aseekgur,  a  fti ong  fortrefs  of  the  foubah 
of  Candeifh,  in  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  20  miles  N.  E. 
of  Bui  hampore.  Long.  76.  o.  E.  l.at.  3 1.  35.  N. 

AbGILL  (John),  a  very  humourous  writer,  was  bred  to 


the  law,  and  pra&ifed  in  Ireland  with  great  fticcefs.  He 
was  there  eledted  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,-  but 
was  expelled  for  writing  a  treatile  on  the  poffibility  of  avoid¬ 
ing  death  ;  and  being  afterwards  chofen  a  member  for  the 
borough  of  Bramber  in  Suffex,  he  was  alfo  on  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  expelled  the  parliament  of  England.  After  this,  he 
continued  thirty  years  a  prifoner  in  the  Mint,  Fleet,  and 
King’s-bench  ;  during  which  time  he  publiflied  a  multitude 
of  fmall  political  pamphlets,  feveral  of  which  were  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  againft 
the  Pretender.  He  died  in  the  rules  of  the  King’s-bench,  in 
the  year  1738,  when  he  was  upwards  of  fourfeore. 

ASHES  ( Encycl .).  Some  obfervations  concerning  the 
afhes  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  by  C.  Piffis,  M.  D.  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  are  worthy  of  being  an¬ 
nexed  to  our  original  article. 

“  Having  burnt  a  confiderable  quantity  of  poplar-wood/' 
fays  Mr.  Piffis,  “  during  the  winter  of  theyear  8  (of  theFrench 
Republic),  I  obferved  that  the  allies  when  heated  again 
formed  femi  vitreous  crufts,  fuch  as  that  produced  from  the 
allies  of  the  fea-weed,  excepting  that  they  were  very  thin 
and  fmall,  having  been  neither  agitated,  nor  expofed  to  any 
other  heat  than  that  of  a  moderate  chamber  fire. 

“  At  firft  1  fuppofed  the  caufe  to  be  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  potafli,  but  as  I  could  not  attribute  it  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  wood,  white  woods  having  always  been  reckoned 
to  yield  a  fmaller  quantity  of  fait  than  the  others  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  afpin  (j)opnlus  tremula,  Linn.),  a  tree  of  the  fame 
genus  as  our  poplar  (popvhts  alia),  yields  only  gros.  4J 
grs.  of  potafli  to  the  quintal  of  the  wood),  I  imagined  that 
the  circumftance  depended  upon  a  change  in  the  ligneous 
fubftance.  We  cultivate  poplar  for  the  purpofe-of  procur¬ 
ing  props  for  our  vines;  and  as  it  is  bad  fuel,  we  do  not  cut 
it  down  till  it  has  ceafed  to  produce  any  more  (hoots.  It  is 
not  rare  to  fee  poplars,  the  bark  and  branches  of  which  ap¬ 
pear  (till  to  poffefs  a  great  deal  of  life,  whilft  the  trunk  is 
reduced  to  a  few  handfuls  of  mould. 

“  This  idea  of  the  augmentation  of  the  potafli  in  rotten 
wood  was  not  ftritlly  juft  ,  but  it  (hall  be  (hewn  that  it  has 
led  me  to  lome  conclufions  very  different  from  the  ideas 
generally  received.  I  (hall  revert  to  all  the  points  of  theory, 
after  having  related  the  following  fads,  which  tend  to  throw 
a  light  upon  them. 

“  1.  One  hundred  parts  of  dry  found  poplar  wood  yielded 
four  parts  of  allies. 

“  2.  One  hundred  parts  of  dry  poplar  wood,  that  was  rotten, 
but  not  reduced  to  mould,  yielded  eight  parts  of  allies. 

“  3.  One  hundred  parts  of  each  ot  thefe  kinds  of  allies,  lixi¬ 
viated  till  the  water  was  drawn  off  infipid,  and  perfectly  dried 
in  a  red  heat,  loft  twenty-eight  parts  of  their  weight ;  the  firft 
waters  having  been  very  ftrongly  impregnated. 

“  4.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  fame  allies,  heated  over 
again,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  above,  loft  twenty- 
two  parts  3  the  leys  were  more  ftrong  and  cauftic  than  the 
preceding. 

“  5.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  allies  of  d-ty  and  found  oak, 
when  heated  over  again,  and  treated  as  above,  loft  fixteen 
parts. 

"  6.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  wet  mould  of  rotten  oak,  of 
the  colour  of  ochre,  when  placed  upon  a  red  hot  plate  of  iron, 
were  very  foon  dried  and  incinerated,  leaving  three  parts  of 
allies,  which,  even  when  heated  over  again,  had  the  colour  of 
iron  filings.  This  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  quintal  of 
dry  oak  has  generally  yielded*  Thefe  allies  were  perfectly 
inlipid. 
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"  7.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  crufts,  of  which  I  have  fpoken 
at  the  beginning  of  this  memoir,  when  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  afties  No.  3,  loft  thirty -ieven  parts  of  their 
weight.  This  cruft  at  firft  looms  infipid,  the  potafti  being  as 
it  were  in  a  latent  ltate  ;  but  after*  it  has  been  kept  for  l'ome 
time,  and  triturated,  water  extracts  from  it  a  large  quantity 
of  this  fait ;  it  is  however  probable,  that  fome  of  it  ilill 
remains  in  refiduum.  Thefe  leys  are  extremely  cauftic. 

“  8.  Some  pieces  of  this  cruft  having  been  made  red-hot,  and 
afterwards  extinguiflied  in  a  (mail  quantity  of  water,  yielded  a 
ley  fufliciently  cauftic  to  form  lbap  with  melted  wax  and  tal¬ 
low,  upon  which  I  poured  thecolJ  ley. 

“  9.  This  ley,  when  tiltrated  through  plafter  (calcareous 
fulphate  mixed  w  ith  lime),  burnt  into  powder,  loft  its  alkaline 
tafte,  and  yielded,  by  Spontaneous  evaporation,  tine  cryltals 
of  fulphate  of  p  >ta(h. 

“•  from  thelg  facts  it  appears : 

“  1.  From  the  four  tirlt  compared  with  the  fifth,  that  the 
wood  of  the  white  popiar  abounds  more  in  fiftt  than  that  of  the 
oak  ;  fo  that  this  is  an  exception  from  the  maxim  generally 
adopted,  that  the  hard  woods  contain  a  greater  abundance  of 
potafti  than  the  loft. 

“  The  wood  of  the  poplar  is  of  1b  fpongy  a  texture,  that  rats 
cannot  gnaw  it  through,  as  its  fibres  refill  the  im predion  of 
their  teeth  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  hemp  ;  -it  is  alfo 
difficult  to  law  ;  this  quality  renders  it  expenfive  for  articles 
of  furniture,  and  the  more  fo,  as  this  wood,  which  is  very 
fubjeCt  to  rot,  ought,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  l'awing,  to  be  cut 
down  wbilft  in  its  full  vigour,  againft  which  there  is  a  great 
objection,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

“  This  wood  burns,  when  it  is  dry,  with  a  white  flame,  emits 
very  little  heat,  is  quickly  conl'umed,  and  yields  no  live  coal. 
It  is  evident  that  the  combuftible  particles  abound  more  in  it 
than  in  the  other  kinds  of  wood  ;  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the 
willow,  which  yields  twice  as  much  allies,  but  only  about  the 
lame  quantity  ot  lalt  as  the  oak  ;  that  is  to  fay,  15  grammes 
for  one  myriagramme  of  the  wood,  whilft  our  poplar  yields  72. 
To  what  theu  are  we  to  aferibe  this  large  quantity  ?  this 
might  be  determined  by  analyfing  its  lap  :  polfibly  alio  the 
acrid  and  vilcous  fluid  of  its  buds,  which  is  ufed  in  pharmacy, 
might  furnilh  fome  data  towards  folving  the  queftion. 

“  According  to  a  calculation  made  from  the  returns  of  the 
revenue  collectors,  a  myriagramme  of  afpen  wood  yields  only 
feven  grammes  of  lalt.  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  t.  xix.  p.  178.) 

“  This  difference  in  the  quantity  of  lalt,  which  is  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  more  than  ten  to  one,  in  two  trees  of  the  fame  ge¬ 
nus,  will  not  furprife  thofe  who  know  that  the  dock  and  lorrel 
are  of  the  fame  genus,  and  that  the  four  and  the  bitter  cherry 
are  of  one  and  the  lame  fpecies.  Nature  is  not  lubject  to  our 
confined  ideas  of  analogy.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  princi¬ 
ple,  that  plants  of  the  lame  family  may  mutually  fupply  the 
place  of  each  other  for  medicinal  purpofes  j  >but  prudence  re¬ 
quires  that  we  fhould  not  aCt  upon  this  principle,  till  after 
having  accurately  analyzed  the  two  plants  which  we  intend  to 
fubliitute  the  one  for  the  other. 

“  2.  From  the  five  firft  experiments  it  appears,  that  rotten 
wood  yields  a  larger  quantity  of  afties  than  found,  frequently 
more  than  twice  as  much.  This  circumftance  is  calily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  wood,  vvhillt  it  rots,  becomes  Ipongy  and 
light :  I  have  1'een  fome  rotten  wood  which  did  not  weigh 
more  than  half  as  much  as  an  equal  bulk  of  the  found  wood  of 
the  fame  tree.  It  burns  without  flame,  like  tinder,  and  it 
cannot  be  incinerated  but  with  great  difficulty.  It  appears 
that  the  hydrogen  has  been  almoft  entirely  dellroyed  ;  and 
that  the  carbon,  by  being  flieathed  in  the  earthy  particles, 
e, capes  the  effects. ot  com bul'tion . 

«>  '*  'Inis  wood  has  frequently  a  phofphorcfcent  quality,  the 
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caufo  of  wh'ch  (till  remains  to  be  difeovered.  We  ought  not 
to  confound  rotten  wood  with  wood  that  has  been  eaten  by 
worms.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  wood,  without  lofing  its  co¬ 
lour,  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  in  that  portion 
of  the  wood  which  Ilill  retains  its  folidity  we  may  find  the 
patfage  which  the  worm  has  formed  for  itfelf,  and  frequently 
the  worm  itfelf.  One  hundred  parts  of  vine-ftalks,  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder  by  the  worms,  and  burnt  in  a  red  heat, 
were  perfectly  incinerated,  leaving  three  pa  its  of  allies,  which 
is  nearly  the  quantity  obtained  from  a  quintal  of  dry  vine 
twigs  burnt  under  the  inlpeftion  ol  the  revenue  officers.  This 
wood,  to  which  the  term  of  worm-eaten  peculiarly  belongs, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  rotten  wood,  which  is  alfo 
termed  worm-eaten,  excepting  its  appellation,  which  is  very 
improperly  applied  to  the  latter. 

“  It  has  been  allerted  that  rotten  wood  yields  little  fait  ;  and 
this  allertion  is  true  as  far  as  applied  only  to  wood  wathed  out 
by  the  rain,  and  it  is  proved  by  Experiment  8  ;  but  Experi¬ 
ment  3  proves  that  wood  which  has  rotted  without  being 
waflicd  out  in  this  manner,  has  not  loft  one  particle  of  its  pot¬ 
afti  ;  and  that,  as  an  equal  weight  of  rotten  wood  yields  twice 
as  much  afties  of  equal  quality,  it  will  furnifli  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  :  hence  manufactories  may  derive  great  advantage, 
confidering  the  I'm  all  value  which  this  wood  generally  "bears. 

“  One  might  employ,  both  in  the  preparation  of  leys  for  do- 
meftic  purpofes,  and  in  the  manufactories  of  nitre  and  lalt, 
the  allies  of  dead  trees,  whole  fummits  and  bark  being  fl ill  in 
good  prelervation  have  prevented  the  accefs  of  the  rain-water 
to  the  trunk.  The  mould  of  thefe  trees  might  alfo  be  ufed  as 
an  excellent  manure,  fince  it  retains  the  whole  of  ifs  potafti. 
It  is  further  evident,  that  when  this  mould  is  walhed  by  the 
rain  it  mull  be  of  advantage  to  the  vegetation.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  Citizen  Vauquelin  have  (hewn  us,  that  in  the  fap  of 
trees  the  potafti  exifts  in  the  ftate  of  an  acetite :  it  would  be  in- 
terefting  to  know  alfo  in  what  ftate  it  exifts  as  well  in  the 
wood  as  in  the  mould  of  trees. 

“  3.  Experiment  4  fttews  that  by  baking  the  afties  over  again 
they  lol’e  one-fifth  of  their  lalt :  this  is  a  necellary  confequenee 
of  their  lofing  more  and  more  of  their  carbonic  acid  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  gain  in  quality,  as  is  proved  by  Experi¬ 
ment  8.  However,  if  we  bake  over  again  afties  of  a  very 
rich  quality,  like  thofe  of  our  poplar,  we  (hall  obtain  a  half 
vitrified  cruft,  which  will  retain  a  part  of  the  'potafti ;  it  will 
further  be  necefl'ary  to  triturate  this  cruft,  in  order  to  lixiviate 
it,  which  will  add  to  the  labour  of  the  workmen.  This  cruft, 
from  which  lalt  may  be  ex  traded  in  the  proportion  of  30  per 
cent,  and  which  contains  Kill  a  good  deal  more  in  a  concealed 
ftate,  might  perhaps  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glals 
equally  well  with  many  kinds  of  foda.  This  femi- vitreous 
ftate  of  the  fubltance,  and  the  folidity  of  the  foaps  obtained  in 
Experiment  8,  led  me  at  firft  to  ful'ped  that  the  allies  of  the 
poplar  contained  foda  ;  but  the  Dodor  was  undeceived  by 
Experiment  9.  He  made  ule  of  l'ome  parget,  which  he  had 
by  him  for  want  of  fulphuric  acid,  which  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  at  hand.  Franklin  fays,  it  is  good  to  know  how  to  (aw 
with  a  whimble.  For  the  fame  realon  he  made  ufe  of  wax 
and  tallow.” 

Dr.  PilTis  concludes  with  fome  ideas  to  which  this  experi¬ 
ment  gave  rife.  Melted  wax,  tallow,  and  hogs-lard,  and  heated 
oils,  acquire  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  water,  and 
even  of  boiling  Icy  :  when  an  alkaline  ley  is  added,  the  mix¬ 
ture  immediately  puffs  up  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the 
whole  of  the  water  is  inftantly  evaporated  >  and  when  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  employed  in  equal  proportions,  the  foap  remains 
more  folid  than  that  made  according  to  the  procefles  ufually 
employer!  in  the  manufactories  ;  betides  which,  it  is  dry  a$ 
foon  as  formed.  “  Thefe  advantages,”  fays  Dr.  I’itfig,  "  are 
4  O 
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weH  worth  the  trouble  of1  making  tome  experiments,  by  which 
we  might  examine  the  following  qudtions  : 

“  i .  If  the  oil  were  heated  before  the  water,  would  not  the 
expanfion,  which  takes  place  when  they  are  mixed  together, 
occafion  fome  accident  ? — To  me  it  appears  that  it  would  not, 
provided  the  boiler  were  fufficiently  large,  and  only  one-fourth 
of  its  capacity  filled. 

“  2.  Might  the  mixture  be  ftirred  ? — It  might,  after  the 
whole  of  the  ley  has  been  added,  as  the  mixture  then  remains 
in  a  tranquil  (late  of  fufion. 

3.  Would  the  falts  which  are  of  no  ufe  in  forming  the 
foap,  particularly  the  alkaline  carbonates,  be  carried  oft  by  the 
tube  ? — I  apprehend  they  would  not ;  for,  in  the  experiments 
which  I  have  made  on  a  tmall  fcale,  no  liquid  was  left 
behind. 

“  4.  Would  not  the  only  fubftances,  by  being  too  much 
heated,  have  their  properties  fo  altered  as  to  afleft  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  foap  ? — I  fear  they  would  ;  for  the  foaps  which  I 
obtained  were  of  a  greyifh  colour.” 

ASHLEY  (Robert),  a  Wiltfhire  gentleman,  defeended 
from  the  family  of  that  name  redding  at  Nafhhill,  in  that 
county,  was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Hart  Hall 
in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1580,  being  then  fifteen  years  of  age. 
From  the  univerfity  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where 
he  was  called  to  the  dignity  of  barrifter  at  law.  After  fome 
time,  he  travelled  into  Holland,  France,  &c.  converting  with 
the  learned,  and  frequenting  the  public  libraries.  Being  re¬ 
turned  into  .England,  he  lived  many  years  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  honoured  the  commonwealth  of  learning  with 
feveral  of  his  lucubrations.  He  died,  in  a  good  old  age,  the 
beginning  of  Oftober,  1641.  His  other  works  were  for  the 
moft  part  tranflations. 

ASHMOLE  (Elias),  a  great  antiquary  and  herald,  founder 
of  the  Afhmolean  mufeum  at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Lichfield 
in  Staftbrdfhire,  1617.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  prac- 
tifed  in  the  law  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  had  a  captain's  commif- 
fion  under  the  king,  and  was  alfo  comptroller  of  the  ordnance. 
He  married  the  Lady  Mainwaring  in  1649,  and  fettled  at 
London ;  where  his  houfe  was  frequented  by  all  the  learned 
and  ingenious  men  of  the  time.  Mr.  Afhmole  was  a  diligent 
and  curious  collector  of  manuferipts.  In  the  year  1 650  he 
publifhed  a  treatife  written  by  Dr.  Arthur  Dee,  relating  to  the 
philofopher’s  llone  ;  together  with  another  traft  on  the  fame 
l’ubjeft,  by  an  unknown  author.  About  the  lame  time,  he 
was  bufied  in  preparing  for  the  profs  a  complete  collection  of 
the  works  of  fuch  Englilh  chemifts  as  had  till  then  remained 
in  manufeript.  This  undertaking  coft  him  great  labour  and 
expence ;  and  at  length  the  work  appeared,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  year  1652.  He  propofed  at  firll  to  have  carried  it  on 
to  feveral  volumes  5  but  he  afterwards  dropped  this  defign, 
and  leemed  to  take  a  different  turn  in  his  ltudies.  He  now 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  and  records  :  he  was 
at  great  pains  to  trace  the  Roman  road,  which  in  Antoni¬ 
nus’s  Itinerary  is  called  Bcnneoanna,  from  Weedon  to  Lich¬ 
field,  of  which  he  gave  Mr.  Dugdale  an  account  in  a  letter. 
In  1658  he  began  to  colleft  materials  for  his  hiftory  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  which  he  lived  to  finifh,  and  thereby 
did  no  lets  honour  to  the  order  than  to  himfelf.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  following,  he  made  a  journey  to  Oxford,  where  he  fet 
about  giving  a  full  and  particular  defeription  of  the  coins  pre- 
fented  to  the  public  library  by  Archbifhop  Laud. 

Upon  the  refloration  of  King  Charles  II.  Mr.  Afhmole  was 
introduced  to  his  Majefty,  who  received  him  very  gracioufly  ; 
and  on  the  iSth  of  June,  1660,  beftowed  on  him  the  place  of 
Windfor  herald.  A  few  days  after,  he  appointed  him  to  give 
a  defeription  of  his  medals,  which  were  accordingly  delivered 
-a to  his  poffeffion,  and  King  Henry  VIH.’s  clofet  was  affigned 


for  his  ufe.  On  the  1 5th  of  February,  Mr.  Afhmole  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  fellow  -of  the  Royal  Society;  and,  on  the  9th  ot 
February  following,’  the  king  appointed  him  fecretary  of  Suri¬ 
nam, ,  in  the  Weft  Indies.  On  the  19th  of  Jifly,  1699,  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  confuleration  of  the  many  favours 
they  had  received  from  Mr.  Afhmole,  created  him  dottor  of 
phytic  by  diploma,  which  was  prefented  to  him  by  Dr.  "kates, 
principal  of  Brazen  Nofe  College'  On  the  8th  of  May,  1672, 
he  prefented  his  “  Inltitution,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies,  of  the 
moft  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,"  to  the  king  ;  who  received 
it  very  gracioufly,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  granted 
him  a  privy  feal  for  400I.  out  of  tbecuftom  of  paper.  On  the 
26th  January,  1679,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
in  the  next  chamber  to  Mr.  Allnnole’s,  by  which  he  loft  a 
noble  library,  with  a  colledlion  of  9000  coins,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  a  vaft  repofitory  of  teals,  charters,  and  other 
antiquities  and  curiofities  ;  but  his  manuferipts  and  his  moft 
valuable  gold  medals  were  luckily  at  his  houfe  at  Lambeth. 
In  1683,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  having  finifhed  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  repofitory  near  the  theatre,  Mr.  Afhmole  fent  thither  his 
curious  collection  of  varieties ;  which  benefaftion  was  confi- 
derably  augmented  by  the  addition  of  his  manuferipts  and 
library  at  his  death,  which  happened  at  Lambeth,  the  1 8th  of 
May,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  Great  Lambeth  in  Surrey,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1692,  and  a  black  marble  ftone  laid  over  his  grave,  with  a 
Latin  infeription. 

Befides  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Afhmole 
left  feveral  which  were  publiftsed  fince  his  death,  and  fome 
which  remain  ftill  in  manufeript. 

ASHTED,  a  village  of  Surrey,  fituated  near  Epfom,  on  one 
of  the  moft  delightful  fpots  in  the  county. 

ASHTON  (Charles),  one  of  the  moft  learned  critics  of  his 
age,  eleCted  mafter  of  Jefus  College,  Cambridge,  July  5,  1701, 
was  inftalled  in  a  prebend  of  Ely  on  the  14th  of  the  fame 
month.  His  great  knowledge  in  eccleliaftical  antiquities  was 
excelled  by  none,  and  equalled  by  few ;  as  his  MS.  remarks 
upon  the  fathers,  and  corrections  of  the  miftakes  of  tranfla- 
tors,  will  fufficiently  fhew.  His  critical  fkill  in  the  writers  of 
the  claffics  is  well  known.  Dr.  Taylor  always  fpoke  with  rap¬ 
tures  of  his  correction  of  the  infeription  to  Jupiter  LTrios, 
which  he  looked  on  as  the  happieft  thing,  and  the  moft  to  the 
credit  of  the  doer,  and  the  art  itfelf,  that  he  knew  of.  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  leldom 
appeared  abroad. 

Ashton  (Thomas),  educated  at  Eton,  and  eleCted  thence 
to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  1733,  was  probably  the  perfon 
to  whom  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  addreffed  his  Epiftle  from 
Florence,  in  1 740,  under  the  title  of  Thomas  Afhton,  efq. 
tutor  to  the  Eari  of  Plymouth.  He  was  prefented  to  the 
reCtory  of  Aldingham  in  Lancafhire,  which  he  refigned  in 
March,  1749;  and,  on  the  3d  of  May  following,  was  pre¬ 
fented  by  the  provoft  and  fellows  of  Eton  to  the  redtoiy  of 
Sturminfter  Marfhall  in  Dorfetfhire.  He  was  then  M.  A. 
and  had  been  chofen  a  fellow  of  Eton  in  December,  1 7 45.* 
In  1752  he  was  collated  to  the  re<ftoiy  of  St.  Botolph,  Bifhopl- 
gate :  in  1739,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  ;  December  10, 
1760,  he  married  Mifs  Amyand ;  and  in  May,  1762,  was 
eleCted  preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  which  he  refigned  in  1764. 
In  1  770  he  publifhed,  in  8vo.  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  feveral 
Occafions.  Dr.  Afhton  died  March  1,  1 77 5’  at  the  age  of 
fifty-aine,  after  having  for  fome  years  furvived  a  levere  attack 
of  the  pally.  His  difeourfes,  admirable  as  they  are  in  them- 
felves,  were  rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  the  excellence  of  his  de¬ 
livery.  His  other  publications  were  :  1.  A  Diftertation  on 

2  Peter  i.  19.  1750.  2.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 

Jones.  3 .  An  Extraid  from  the  Cafe  of  the  Obligation  of  the 
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Electors  of  Eton  College,  to  fuppiy  all  Vacancies  in  that  So¬ 
ciety  with  thole  who  are,  or  have  been,  Fellows  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  fo  long  as  Perfons  properly  qualified  are  to 
be  had  within  that  Delcription.  London,  1 77  r.  4.  A  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morell,  on  the  Quellion  of  electing  Aliens  into 
the  vacant  Places  in  Eton  College.  5.  A  Second  Letter  to 
Dr.  Morell. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LINE,  a  village  of  Lancafliire,  feven 
miles  eafl  of  Manchefler.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  cotton, 
and  an  iron  foundry,  both  very  confidernble. 

ASHWELL  (George),  rebtor  of  Hanweli,  near  Banbury, 
in  Oxfordffiire,  fon  of  Robert  Afhwell,  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill, 
Middlefex,  was  born  in  London,  November  18,  1612.  He 
was  admitted  a  fcholar  of  Wadham  College,  in  Oxford,  in 
1627,  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  was  elected  fellow,  and  became 
a  celebrated  tutor  in  that  houfe.  In  the  time  of  the  grand 
rebellion  he  continued  in  Oxford,  and  preached  leveral  times 
before  the  king,  court,  and  parliament.  A  little  before  the 
lurrender  of  the  garrifon  of  Oxford,  he  had  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  divinity  conferred  on  him.  About  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1658,  he  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Hanweli, 
yacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Harris,  having  been  before 
(as  Mr.  Wood  thinks)  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cope,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hanweli.  He  had  the  character 
of  a  very  peaceable  and  religious  man,  and  was  well  verfed  in 
logic,  the  fchoolmen,  and  the  fathers.  He  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  books  :  1 .  A  Dilcourfe  afferting  the  received  Authors  and 
Authority  of  the  Apoltles  Creed.  Oxon.  1653.  2.  A  double 

Appendix,  the  firlt  touching  the  Athanafian,  the  fecond  touch¬ 
ing  the  Nicene  Creed.  3.  Concerning  the  Gellure  to  be  ufed 
at  the  receiving  of  the  Sacrament.  Oxon.  1668.  4.  ATrea- 

tife'concerning  Socinus,  and  the  Socinian  Herefy.  5.  A  Dif- 
fertation  concerning  the  Church  of  Rome.  Oxon.  1688.  6. 

An  Anfwer  to  Plato  Redivivus.  7.  He  alfo  tranflated  out  of 
Latin  into  Englilh,  Philofophus  Autodidaclus.  Our  author 
died  at  Hanweli,  the  8th  of  February,  1693. 

Ashwell,  a  village  of  Hertfordfhire,  in  Doomfday 
Book  called  a  borough,  having  14  burgetTes  and  a  mayor. 
Near  the  church  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  which 
coniifts  of  12  acres  of  land,  inclofed  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  for¬ 
merly  a  rampart.  It  is  fituated  near  Caldicot,  on  the  borders 
of  Cambridgdhirc. 

ASINIUS  (Pollio),  conful  and  Roman  orator,  diflingniffied 
himfelf  under  Auguftus  by  his  exploits  and  his  literary  works. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  with  praifes  by  Horace  and  Virgil, 
and  is  laid  to  have  coll.-bled  the  fir Lp  library  at  Rome.  He 
died  at  Frefcati,  at  80  years  of  age. 

ASKEATON,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  on  the  river  Shannon.  It  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament. 

ASMONEUS,  or  Assamoneus,  the  father  of  Simon,  and 
chief  of  the  Almoneans,  a  family  that  reigned  over  the  Jews 
during  126  years. 

ASNA  ( Enci/cl. ).  This  town  in  Upper  Egypt  is  believed 
by  fome  authors  to  be  the  ancient  Syena,  though  others  fay  the 
ruins  of  it  art  Hill  to  be  feen  near  Atfuan.  It  is  fo  near 
the  catarabls  of  the  Nile,  that  they  may  be  heard  from  thence. 
It  contains  leveral  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  and  among  the 
relt  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  pretty  entire,  all  painted 
throughout,  except  in  fome  places  that  are  eifaced  by  time. 
The  columns  are  full  of  hieroglyphic  figures.  This  fuperb 
Hrubture  is  now  made  ufe  of  for  a  liable,  wherein  they  put 
oxen,  camels,  and  goats.  A  little  way  from  thence  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  nunnery,  faid  to  be  built  by  St.  Helena, 
lurrounded  with  tombs.  Aina  is  the  principal  town  in  thefe 
parts,  and  the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  com  and  cattle.  They 
drive  a  confiderable  trade  into  Lower  Egypt  and  Nubia,  by¬ 


means  of  the  Nile,  and  alfo  by  the  caravans  that  pafs  over  the 
Defert.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Arabs,  except  about  200 
Copts,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  a  fort  of  Chriltians. 
They  are  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  who  have 
a  cadi,  and  the  Arabs  have  two  Iheriffs  ot  their  own 
nation. 

ASOPUS,  a  river  of  Phrygia  Major,  which,  together  with 
the  Lycus,  walhes  Laodicea  (Pliny). — Another  of  Boeotia, 
which  running  from  mount  Cithasron,  and  watering  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Thebes,  l'eparates  it  from  the  territory  of  Platsea,  and 
falls  with  an  eaft  courfe  into  the  Euripits,  at  Tanagra.  On 
this  river  Ad  rail  us,  king  of  Sicyon,  built  a  temple  to  Nemefis, 
thence  called  Adralteia.  From  this  river  Thebas  came  to  be 
fur  named  Afopides  (Strabo).  It  Is  now  called  Afopo.  A 
third  Alopus,  a  river  of  Peloponnefus,  which  runs  by  Sicyon 
(Strabo)  ;  arid  with  a  north-well  courfe  falls  into  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus,  to  the  well  of  Corinth.  A  fourth,  a  fmall 
river  of  the  Locri  Epicr.emidii,  on  the  borders  of  Theflaly 
(Pliny)  ;  riling  in  Mount  Oeta,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Maliacus. 

Asopus,  a  town  of  Laconica  (Paufanius'' ;  on  the  Sinus 
Laconicus,  with  a  port  in  a  peninlula,  between  Boae  to  the 
eaft,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas  to  the  well.  The  citadel 
only  remains  Handing,  now  called  by  the  failors  Cartel 
Ram  pan  o. 

ASPA,  a  town  of  Parlhia  (Ptolemy)  ;  now  Ifpahan  (Hol- 
ftenius).  In  Ptolemy  the  latitude  feems  to  agree,  being  330; 
but  whether  the  longitude  does,  is  a  queltion.  E.  Long.  51. 
Lat.  32.  30. 

ASPICUETA  (Martin  de),  commonly  called  the  Doctor  of 
Navarre,  or  Dottor  Navarrus ;  was  defeended  of  a  noble 
family,  and  born  the  13th  of  December  1-491,  at  Varafayn,  a 
fmall  city  of  Navarre,  not  far  from  Pampeluna.  He  entered 
very  young  into  the  monaftery  of  Regular  canons  at  Ronce- 
vaux,  where  he  took  the  habit,  which  he  continued  to  wear 
after  he  left  the  convent.  He  ftudied  clatlical  learning, 
natural  and  moral  philofophy,  and  divinity,  at  Alcala,  in  New 
Caltile,  adopting  chiefly  the  lyllem  of  Petrus  Lombardus, 
commonly  called  the  Mafic r  of  the  Sentences.  He  applied  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law  at-  Ferrara,  and  taught  it  with  applaufe  at 
Touloufe  and  Cahors.  After  being  firlt  profelfor  of  canon  law 
at  Salamanca  for  fourteen  years,  he  quitted  that  place  to  be 
prefelfor  of  law  at  Coimbra,  with  a  larger  falary.  The  duties 
of  this  office  he  difeharged  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  and 
then  religned  it  to  retire  into  his  own  country,  where  he  took 
care  of  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  his  deceafed  brothers. 
Having  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
Bartholomeo  de  Caranza  archbiffiop  of  Toledo,  who  had  been 
accufed  of  herely  before  the  tribunal  of  the  inquilition  in 
Spain,  and  whole  caufe  was,  by  the  pope's  order,  to  be  tried 
in  that  city,  Alpicueta’s  writings,  which  were  well  known, 
procured  him  a  moll  honourable  reception.  Pope  Pius  V. 
made  him  affitlanrito  Cardinal  Francis  Aciat,  his  vice-peni¬ 
tentiary  ;  and  Gregory  XIII.  never  palled  by  his' door  with¬ 
out  calling  for  him,  and  Hopped  loinetimes  a  whole  hour  to 
talk  with  him  in  the  llreet.  His  name  became  fo  famous, 
that  even  in  his  life-time  the  highelt  encomium  on  a  learned 
man  was  to  call  him  a  Navarrus.  He  was  confulted  as  an 
oracle.  By  temperance  he  prolonged  his  life  to  a  great 
length.  His  (Economy  enabled  him  to  give  l'ubHantial  proof* 
of  his  charity.  Being  very  old,  he  tiled  to  ride  on  a  mule 
through  the  city,  and  relieved  all  the  poor  he  met ;  to  which 
his  mule  was  lb  well  accuHomed,  that  it  Hopped  of  its  own 
accord  at  the  light  of  every  poor  man,  till  its  mailer  had 
relieved  him.  He  refilled  leveral  honourable  pofls  in  church 
and  Hate,  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  correbl  and  improve 
the  works  h«t  had  already  written,  and  compote  others-  He 
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ailed  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  on  the  am  of  June,  1586. 
Hd  wrote  a  vafi  number  of  trea tiles,  all  which  are  either  on 
morality  or  canon  Jaw. 

ASSAM,  a  country  of  Alia,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Bengal 
and  Bootan,  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  on 
the  S.E.  and  S.  by  Meckley.  The  river  Burramposter  flows 
through  the  whole  length  of  it.  Its  capital  is  Ghergon.  The 
natives  prefer  the  ilefli  of  dog?  to  any  other  kindnf  animal 
food.  They  pay  no  taxes,  the  king  being  the  foie  proprietor 
of  all  th- gold*  til vc  r,  and  other  metals,  found  in  his  kingdom. 
They  live  comfortably  ;  almoft  each  houSekeeper  having  an 
elephant,  for  the  conveniency  of  his  wives.  The  invention  of 
gunpowder  is  aferibed  to  the  Afiamele.  It  is  certain  that 
gunpowder  was  known  in  China  and  Hindooftan,  far  beyond 
all  periods  of  inveftigation  ;  and,  in  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws, 
is  a  prohibition  of  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  Ailam  lies  between 
910  and  96°  E.  long,  and  25*  and  2S0  N.  1st. 

ASSEI/YN  (John),  a  famous  Dutch  painter,,  was  born  in 
Holland,  and  became  the  dilciple  of  Iiaiah  Vandevelde,  the 
Tattle-painter.  He  ditlinguilhed  himfelf  in  hiftory-pain  tings, 
battles,  landfcapes,  animals,  and  particularly  horfes.  He 
travelled  into  France  aud  Italy  ;  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the 
manner  of  Bambochio-,  that  he  always'  followed  it.  He 
painted  many  pictures  at  Lyons,  where  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  merchant  of  Antwerp,  and  returned  with  her  to  Hol¬ 
land.  Here  he  firft  dilcovered  to  his  countrymen  a  frefh  and 
clear  manner  of  painting  landfcapes,  like  C’-aude  Lorraine  j 
upon  which,  all  the  painters  imitated  his  fiyle,  and  reformed 
the  dark  brown  they  had  hitherto  followed.  Aflelyn’s  pictures 
were  fo  much  admired  at  Amfterdam,  that  they  fold  there  at 
a  high  price.  He  died  in  that  city,  in  1660.  Twenty-four 
pieces  of  landfcapes  and  ruins,  which  he  painted  in  Italy, 
have  been  engraved  by  Perelle. 

ASSER,  John  (or  Asserius  Menevensis,  that  is,  Ajjlv 
of  St.  David's),  bifhop  of  Shirburn  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  He  was  born  in  Pembrokefhire,  in  South  Wales ;  and 
educated  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  David's  by  the  Arcfibifhop 
Afferius,  who,  according  to  Lelamd,  was  his  kinfman.  In  this 
monatlery  he  became  a  monk,  and  by  his  atfiduous  application 
foon  acquired  univerfal  fame  as  a  perf'on  of  profound  learning 
and  great  abilities.  Alfred,  the  munificent  patron  of  genius, 
.about  the  year  8S0,  lent  for  him  to  court.  The  king  was 
then  at  Dean  in  Wiltfhire.  He  was  lo  charmed  with  Aider, 
that  he  made  him  his  preceptor  and  companion.  Asa  reward 
for  his  fervices,  he  appointed  him  abbot  of  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  monasteries  ;  aud  at  latt  promoted  him  to  the  cpifcopal 
fee  of  Shirburn,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried,  in  the  year 
910.  He  was,  fays  Pits,  a  man  of  a  happy  genius,  wonderful 
modefty,  extenfive  learning,  and  great  integrity  of  life.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  principally  initrumental  in  perfuading  the 
king  to  refiore  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  to  its  prifiinc  dignity 
and  luflre. — He  wrote,  De  vita  et  r  '  r///.v  Alfred),  &c. 
Lond.  1574,  published  by  ArchbiShop  I  ■  in  the  old  Saxon 

character,  at  the  end  oS  li'aJ/iiighuiib  hij i, — Francf.  1602,  fol. 
Oxf.  1722,  8vo.  Many  other  works  are  aferibed  to  this 
author  by  Gale,  Bale,  and  Pits ;  but  all  doubtful. 

ASSHETON  (William),  dobfor  of  divinity,  and  rettor  of 
Beckenham  in  Kent,  was  born  in  the  year  1641,  and  was 
educated  at  Brazen-nofe  College,  Oxford.  After  entering  into 
orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  was 
admitted  doctor  of  divinity  in  167,3.  Soon  after,  he  was  no¬ 
minated  to  a  prebepd  in  the  church  of  York,  preftnted  to  the 
living  of  St.  Antholin,  London,  and  to  the  redtory  of  Becken¬ 
ham  in  Kent.  He  was  the  firSt  projector  of  the  Scheme  for 
providing  for  clergymen’s  widows,  and  others,  by  a  jointure 
payable  out  of  the  mercers’  company.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces 
again!!  the  Papifts  and  Diffenters,  and  fome  devotional  t rafts. 


He  died  at  Beckenham,  in  September  1711,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age. 

ASSOS,  a  Seaport  town  of  Natolia,  Seated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Archipelago,  twelve  miles  S.E.  of  Troas,  tubjedf  to  the 
Turks.  Long.  26.  36.  E.  Lat.  39.  32.  N. 

ASSUS,  i,  feminine  (Strabo)  ;  Affirm,  or  Jffon,  i,  neuter 
(Ptolemy)  ;  a  town  of  Troas  (though  by  others  l'uppofed  to  be 
of  Myfia),  and  the  fame  with  Apollonia  (Pliny)  ;  buhdifferent 
from  the  Apollonia  on  the  river  Rhyndacus.  Ptolemy  places 
it  on  the  fca-coatf,  but  Strabo  more  inland  ;  it  he  does  not 
mean  the  head  of  an  inland  bay,  as  appears  from  Diodorus 
Siculus.  It  was  a  town  of  the  Leleges,  the  country  of 
Cleanthes  the  tloic  philofopher,  who  Succeeded  Zeno;  and  is 
itill  called  AJjbs.  E.  long.  27.  ,30  N.  lat  ,38.  30. 

ASSYNT,  a  diftridl  in  the  weftern  part  ot  Sutherlandfliire, 
in  Scotland.  It  exhibits  an  afiemblage  of  fliattered  moun¬ 
tains,  heaped,  as  it  were,  upon  each  other ;  and  Seemingly 
torn  and  convoked  in  a  truly  tremendous  manner.  Toward 
the  rugged  peninSula  of  Allynt  Point,  are  Several  vaft  conic 
hills,  the  highelt  of  which  is  ditlinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Sugar  Loaf. 

ASTA,  an  inland  town  of  Liguria,  a  colony  (Ptolemy)  ;  on 
the  river  Tanarus  :  now  Afli.  E.  Long.  8.  1,3.  Lat.  44.  43. 

Asta  Uegia,  a  town  of  Baetica  (Pliny)  ;  fituated  at  that 
mouth  of  the  Bmtis,  which  was  choaked  up  with  mud,  to  the 
north  of  Cadiz  ;  Sixteen  miles  diltant  from  the  port  of  Cadiz 
(Antonine).  Its  ruins  fliew  its  former  greatnefs.  Its  name 
is  Phoenician,  denoting  a  frith,  or  arm  of  the  fea,  on  which  it 
flood.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  Same  with  Xeiia  ;  which  See. 

ASTA  ROTH,  the  royal  reSidence  of  Og  king  of  Bafhan  ; 
whether  the  fame  with  Aftaroth  Carnaim,  is  matter  of  doubt : 
if  one  and  the  lame,  it  follows  from  Eufebius’s  account,  that 
it  lay  in  Bafhan,  and  to  the  eafl  of  Jordan,  becaufe  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Arabia. 

ASTA11TE,  a  city  on  the  other  fide  Jordan  ;  one  -  of  the 
names  of  Rabbath  Ampion,  in  Arabia  Patraea  (Stephanus). 

ASTELL  (Mary),  the  great  ornament  of  her  lex,  and 

country,  was  the  daughter  of - Aftell,  an  opulent  merchant 

at  Newcaftle-upefn-Tync,  where  Ihe  was  born  about  the  year 
1668.  _She^as  educated  in  a  manner  Suitable  to  her  Station  ; 
and,  amongft  other  accomplishments,  was  miftrefs  of  the 
French,  and  had  lome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Her 
uncle,  a  clergyman,  obl'erving  in  her  lome  marks  of  a  pro- 
mifing  genius,  took  her  under  his  tuition,  and  taught  her  ma¬ 
thematics,  logic,  and  philofophy.  She  left  the  place  of  her 
nativity  when  file  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  Spent 
the  remaining  part  ot  her  life  at  London,  and  at  Chell'ea. 
Here  fhe  purfued  her  fiudies  with  great  afliduity,  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  above-mentioned  tcienccs,  and  acquired  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  many  claific  authors,  Among 
tbcle  Seneca,  Bpiftetus,  Hierocles,  Antoninus,  Tally,  Plato, 
and  Xenophon,  were  her  principal  favourites. 

Her  life  was  fpent  in  writing  for  the  advancement  of 
learning,  religion,  and  virtue;  and  in  the  pracfice  of  thole 
religious  duties  which  flic  fo  zealoutly  and  pathetically  recom¬ 
mended  to  others,  and  in  which  perhaps  no  one  was  ever  more 
lincere  and  devout.  Pier  Sentiments  of  piety,  charity,  humi¬ 
lity,  friendship,  and  other  Chrifiian  graces,  were  uncommonly 
refined  and  Sublime ;  and  .religion  fat  gracefully  upon  her,  un¬ 
attended  with  any  forbidding  airs  of  fcmrnefs  or  of  gloom. 
Her  mind  was  generally  calm  and  Serene ;  and  her  conver¬ 
sation  was  innocently  facetious,  and  highly  entertaining.  She 
would  fay,  “  The  good  Chrifiian  only  hath  reafon,  and  he 
always  ought  to  be  chearful $”  and,  “  That  dejcHed  looks  and 
melancholy  airs  were  very  unfeemly  in  a  Cfariftian.”  But 
thefe  Subjects  (he  hath  treated  at  large  in  Some  of  her  excellent  ■ 
writings. 
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She  was  remarkably  abftemious ;  and  leemed  to  enjoy  an 
uninterrupted  date  of  health,  till  a  few  years  before  her 
death  ;  when,  having  one  of  her  breads  cut  off.  It  fo  much 
impaired  her  conditution,  that  die  did  not  long  furvive  it. 
This  painful  operation  die  underwent  without  difeovering  the 
lead  timidity,  or  fo  much  as  uttering  a  groan  ;  and  diewed  the 
fame  refolution  and  refignation  during  her  whole  illnefs. 
When  die  was  confined  to  her  bed  by  a  gradual  decay,  and 
the  time  of  her  diffolution  drew  hear,  (he  ordered  her  fhroud 
and  coffin  to  be  made,  and  brought  to  her  bed-fide  ;  and  there 
to  remain  in  her  view,  as  a  condant  momento  of  her  ap¬ 
proaching  fate,  and  to  keep  her  mind  filled  on  proper  contem¬ 
plation.  She  died  in  the  year  1731,  in  the  63d  year  of  her 
age,  and  was  buried  at  Chell'ea.  She  wrote,  1.  A  lerious 
Propofal  to  the  Ladies.  2.  An  Ed'ay  in  Defence  of  the 
Female  Sex.  3.  Letters  concerning  the  Love  of  God.  4.  Re-  ' 
fledfions  upon  Marriage.  5.  Moderation  truly  dated.  6.  The 
Chridian  Religion,  as  profefied  by  a  Daughter  of  the  Church 
of  England  :  and  lome  other  works. 

ASTIGI,  indeclinable;  a  colony,  and  conventus  juridicus, 
of  Baetiea,  furnamed  Augujhi  Firma,  fituated  on  the  Singulus, 
which  falls  into  the  Bretis ;  called  alfo  Col/onia  AJligitana 
(Pliny)  :  now  Ect/a,  midway  between  Seville  and  Corduba. 
W.  Long.  5.  Lat.  37.  20. 

ASTLEY  (John),  was  born  at  Wem  in  Shropfliire,  of 
parents  much  lels  (howy  in  their  cireumdance6,  but,  morally, 
much  more  enviable.  His  father  pradtiled  medicine.  After 
a  little  time  fpent  at  a  country  lchool,  which  ufuMly  does 
little  more  than  turn  ignorance  into  prefumption,  John  Aftley 
came  to  London,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Hudfon  the  portrait 
painter,  who,  bad  as  he  was,  was  the  bed  of  his  time;  and, 
though  otherwife  not  worth  the  remembering,  wall  never  be 
forgotten,  as  the  mader  of  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds.  Aftley,  too, 
though  not  fo  elegantly  minded  as  Reynolds,  might  have  been 
confpicuous  in  his  art.  When  he  left  Hudfon,  and  went  to 
Rome,  he  (hewed  fuch  parts  as  got,  and  kept,  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Chefterfield.  The  bed  pictures  he  ever  pair.ted,  were 
copies  of  the  Bcntivoglios,  and  Titian’s  Venus,  and  a  head 
much  in  the  manner  of  Shakfpeare.  When  he  returned 
•from  Rome,  he  was  received  for  feveral  months  into  the  houle 
of  a  friend,  whofe  abundant  kindnefs  he  never  returned  :  he 
then  went  an  adventurer  to  Irelend  ;  there  his  fortune  was  fo 
good,  and  his  ufe  of  it  fo  diligent,  that  in  three  years  he  left 
the  country  With  three  thoufand  pounds  more  than  he  brought 
into  it. 

As  he  was  painting  his  way  back  to  London,  in  his  own 
pod-chaife,  and  with  an  out-rider,  he  loitered  with  a  little 
pardonable  vanity,  in  his  native  neighbourhood  ;  and  entering 
Knutsford  affembly  with  Major  Ede,  of  the  68th,  Lady  Daniel 
was  at  once  yvon  by  his  appearance.  She  contrived  the  next 
day  to  fit  for  her  portrait,  and  the  next  week  (he  gave  him 
the  original  :  fuperleding  the  claims  of  Mr.  Smith  Barry, 
Lady  Daniel  married  Mr.  Aftley.  The  marriage  articles 
referved  her  fortune  to  herfelf;  but  fo  fatisfa&ory  was  his 
behaviour,  that  (he  loon  gave  him  the  Tably  eftate ;  and 
dying  foon  after,  fettled  on  him,  after  the  death  of  her  ideot 
daughter,  by  Sir  W.  Daniel,  the  whole  Duckenfield  edate  in 
fee,  amounting  together  to  five  thoufand  pounds  a-year. 

In  the  ftru&ure  and  decoration  of  fmall  buildings,  rich  as 
the  time  is  in  arehite&ure,  Adley’s  architedfure  was  pre-emi¬ 
nent.  Pall-Mall  is  one  indance ;  Lady  Archer’s  faloon  and 
converfatory  at  Barnes  is  another ;  Duckenfield  is  yet  finer 
than  either.  The  faloon,  the  loggio  in  front,  the  chamber  on 
each  fide,  and  the  great  odkagop,  are  all  as  exquifite  as  original, 
from  their  fird  idea  to  the  lad. 

Adley’s  ingenuity  led  him  alfo  to  commercial  arts  ;  but  in 
this  adventure  the  balance  was  againd  him.  In  the  different 
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finkings  on  his  colliery,  he  funk  more  money  than  he  raiftd  ; 
in  the  furnaces  for  his  iron-done,  he  confirmed  more  metal 
from  his  pocket  than  the  mine. 

But  in  the  article  of  money,  his  dediny  was  inexhaudible. 
The  wades  of  folly  were  more  than  equalled  by  the  wanton- 
nefs  of  fortune.  His  brother,  the  Putney  furgeon,  was  run 
over  by  a  waggon  at  Wimbledon,  and  breathed  his  lad  on  the 
road:  this  at.  once,  more  than  replaced  the  ten  thoufand 
pounds  he  had  run  down  in  the  furnace.  Edimating  what 
he  got  by  painting,  by  legacies,  and  by  his  marriage,  he  was 
worth  above  1,00,000k  Of  this,  about  25,000k  were  fpent  in 
arts,  and  elegant  accommodations,  blamelefs  at  lead,  if  not 
praife- worthy.  Thirty  thoufand  pounds,  he  told  Dr.  Warren, 
he  had  fpent  on  feven  years’  excelles,  when  he  was  languifhing 
under  their  confequences  ;  and,  in  the  felf-difapprobation  of  a 
retrofpeclive  hour,  he  declared  he  would  give  the  remaining 
100,000k  to  redeem  the  time  he  had  loll.  He  died  at  . 
Duckenfield,  November  14,  1 7 S7. 

ASTON  (Sir  Arthur),  an  officer  of  note  in  King  Charles 
the  Firlt’s  army,  was  fon  of  Sir  Arthur  Adon,  of  Fulham  in 
Middlefex.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  made  feveral  cam¬ 
paigns  in  foreign  countries.  Being  returned  to  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  grand  rebellion,  with  as  many 
foldiers  of  note  as  he  could  bring  with  him,  he  took  part  with 
the  king  againd  the  parliament.  He  commanded  the  dragoons- 
in  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  with  them  did  his  majefty  con- 
fiderable  fervice.  The  king  having  a  great  opinion  of  his 
valour  and  condufit,  made  him  governor  of  the  garrilon  of 
Reading  in  Berkfliire,  and  commiffary-gencral  of  the  horfe  y 
in  which  pod  he  three  times  repulfed  the  earl  of  Efl'ex,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  parliament  army,  laid  fiege  to  that  place  y 
but  Sir  Arthur  being  dangeroufly  wounded,  the  command 
devolved  on  Colonel  Richard  Fielding,  the  elded  colonel  in  the 
garrilon.  Sir  Arthur  was  fufpe£ted‘of  taking  this  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  command'.  Some  time  after  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  garrilon  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of 
Sir  William  Pennyman,  deceafed.  In  September  following, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe, 
and  was  obliged  to  have  it  cut  od' ;  whereupon,  on  the  2  <jth  of 
December,  he  was  difeharged  from  his  command,  which  was 
conferred  on  Colonel  Gage.  After  the  king’s  death.  Sir 
Arthur  was  employed  in  the  fervicc  of  King  Charles  II.  and 
went  with  the  dower  of  the  EngliOi  veterans  into  Ireland, 
where  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Drogheda.  At  length 
Cromwell  having  taken  the  town,  about  the  10th  of  Augud, 
1649,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  Sir  Arthur,  the 
governor,  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  brains  beaten  out  with  his 
wooden  leg. 

ASTRABAD,  a  town  of  Pcrfia,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  200  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan, 
Long.  55.  35.  E.  Lat.  36.  50.  N. 

ASTllOP-WELLS,  near  Banbury  in  Oxforddiire,  much 
reforted  to  on  account  of  the  virtues  of  their  waters. 

ASTYAGES,  fon  ofCyaxarcs,  the  lad  king  of  theMedes. 
He  dre-amed  that  from,  the  womb  of  his  daughter  Mandane, 
married  to  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia,  there  (prang  a  vine  that 
fpread  itfelf  over  all  Afia.  She  being  with  child,  he  refolved 
to  kill  the  infant  as  foon  as  born.  Its  name  was  Cyrus  ;  and 
Harpagus,  being  font  to  dedroy  it,  preferved  it  :  which 
Adyages  after  a  long  time  hearing  of,  he  caufed  Harpagus  to 
eat  his  own  fon.  Harpagus  called  in  Cyrus,  who  dethroned 
his  grandfather,  and  thereby  ended  the  monarchy  of  the 
Medes.  See  Media  and  Persia. 

ASTYANAX;  the  only  fon  of  and  Andromache  ; 

after  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  was  thrWn  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  by  Ulylfes’s  orders. 

ATABYRIS,  a  very  high  mountain  in  the  iiland  of  Rhodes, 
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©n  which,  according  to  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  there 
Rood  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Atrabyrius,  whole  worfhip  a  colony 
of  Rhodians  carried  into  Sicily,  where  a  temple  was  built  to 
the  fame  deity  at  Agrigen  turn. 

ATACAMA,  a  harbour  of  South  America,  in  Peru.  There 
is  a  great  defert  of  the  fame  name,  and  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  ieparate  Peru  from  Quito.  On  the  mountains  the  cold 
is  lb  violent,  that  paflengcrs  are  fometimcs  frozen  to  death. 
Long.  80.  20.  W.  Lat.  o.  22.  S. 

ATALAUA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eflramadura,  on  an 
eminence,  with  a  fort,  five  miles  S.  of  Tomer,  and  as  near 
the  Trajo.  Long.  7.  $6.  A\  .  Lat.  39.  25.  N. 

ATE  (  Encycl.),  the  gcddcfs  of  mifchief,  was  daughter  of 
Jupiter,  and  catt  down  from  heaven  at  the  birth  of  Hercules. 
For  Juno  having  deceived  Jupiter,  in  caufing  Euriftneus  to  be 
born  before  Hercules,  Jupiter  expreficd  his  reientment  on 
Ate,  as  the  author  of  that  mifchief ;  and  threw  her  headlong 
from  heaven  to  earth,  fwearing  fhe  fhould  never  return  thither 
again  ( Humeri  II.  xix.  125).  The  name  of  this  goddefs 
comes  from  araa,  noceo,  to  hurt.  Her  being  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  means,  according  to  mythologifts,  that  no  evil  happens 
to  us  but  by  the  permitlion  of  Providence  ;  and  her  banifh- 
rnent  to  earth  denotes  the  terrible  effects  of  divine  jultice 
among  men. 

ATENA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  near  the  river  Negro 
twenty-two  miles  N.  of  Policaftro.  Long.  15.  58.  E.  Lat. 
40.  36.  N, 

ATEIlNUM,  a  town  of  Lucania  in  Italy  ;  now  Aterni 
(Cluvenus)  :  all'o  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Piceni  ;  now 
Pejcara;  a  port-town  of  Naples,  lituated  on  the  Adriatic. 
E.  long.  15.  25.  N.  lat.  42.  30. 

ATESTE,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice  in  Italy,  now 
called  Ejk.  E.  long.  12.  6.  N.  lat.  45.  25. 

ATH,  a  frnall,  handfome,  and  ftrong  town  in  Hainault. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1745,  but  reftored  to  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  It  is  leated  on  the  Dender,  twelve  miles  N.  W.  of 
Mons.  Long.  3.  44.  E.  Lat.  50.  35.  N. 

ATHANASIA  {Encycl.),  goldilocks.  Of  this  genus  of 
plants  Linnaeus  mentions  eleven  /peeks ;  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fix  are,  by  Mr.  Miller,  reckoned  worthy  of  a  place  in 
thole  gardens  where  there  are  conveniences  for  preferving 
tender  plants,  as  none  of  thefe  fpecies  will  outlive  the  winters 
•of  this  country.  1.  The  dentata  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  riles  three  or  four  feet  high,  lending  out 
many  fide-branches,  garnilhed  with  pretty  long  narrow  leaves, 
having  fome  ref'emblance  to  thofe  of  buckthorn  plantain.  The 
branches  are  generally  terminated  by  yellow  Rowers  formed 
into  a  kind  of  umbel,  Thefe  flowers  appear  early  in  fummer, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  2.  The  trifurcuta,  is  all'o  a 
native  of  Africa,  as  are  the  three  following  forts.  It  is  a 
fhrubby  plant,  about  the  height  of  the  former,  fending  out 
levcral  weak  Ihoots,  garnifhed  with  awl-fhaped  trifid  leaves  fet 
clofe  to  them,  of  a  pale  filvery  colour.  The  Rowers  are 
yellow,  and  terminate  the  branches  in  a  corymbus.  They 
appear  in  Augufi,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  October.  3.  The 
crithmifuka  riles  with  a  Rrong  Rirubby  Ralk  to  the  height  of 
fix  or  eight  feet,  fending  out  many  ligneous  branches  garnifhed 
with  leng  narrow  leaves  terminating  in  four  or  five  parts  like 
thofe  of  fsmphire.  The  Rowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  appear  in  July  and  Augufi,  being  fucceeded  by  feeds 
which  ripen  in  October.  4.  The  pubefeens  hath  Rrong  woody 
ftalks  four  or  five  feet  high,  covered  with  a  woolly  bark,  as 
are  all'o  the  branches,  which  are  clolely  garnilhed  with  entire, 
fpear-fliaped,  woolly  leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  yellow 
flowers  having  along  foot-ftalk,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded 
by  feeds  that  ripen  in  the  autumn.  5.  The  annua  L  a  low 
annual  plant,  feldom  rifing  above  a  foot  high,  and  fending 


forth  two  or  three  Render  branches  garnifhed  with  wing- 
pointed  leaves  :  the  Italics  are  terminated  by  bright  yellow 
Rowers  growing  in  umbels,  which  appear  in  Augufi  and  Sep¬ 
tember;  but  unlels  the  feafon  is  very  favourable,  the  feeds  do 
not  ripen  in  this  country.  6.  The  maritima,  or  fea  cudweed, 
grows  naturally  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  alfo 
in  Wales,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Britain  ;  notwithflanding 
which,  Mr.  Miller  fays  it  mult  be  put  under  a  glaf's-frame  in 
winter,  and  rarely  perfects  good  feeds  in  Britain.  Itrifes  two 
or  three  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  weak  branches,  garnifhed 
with  white  fp car- ilia ped  leaves  terminated  by  a  fingle  Rower 
upon  each  foot-ftalk.  The  Rrft  four  of  thefe  forts  may  be 
propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings;  and  their  culture  is 
not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  common  hot-bed 
plants. 

ATHANASIUS  (St.),  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  and  one  of  the 
greateft  defenders  of  the  faith  againft  the  Arians,  was  born  in 
Egypt.  He  followed  St.  Alexander  to  the  council  of  Nice,  in 
325,  where  he  difputed  againft  Arius,  and  the  following  year 
was  made  bifliop  of  Alexandria  ;  but,  in  3  35,  was  depoled  by 
the  council  of  Tyre:  when,  having  recourl'e  to  the  Emperor 
Conltantine,  the  Arian  deputies  accufed  him  of  having  hindered 
the  exportation  of  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Conlfantinople ; 
on  which  the  emperor,  without  fuffering  him  to  make  his  de¬ 
fence,  banifhed  him  to  Treves.  The  emperor,  two  years  after, 
gave  orders  that  he  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  bifliopric  :  but, 
on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  his  enemies  brought  frefh  accu- 
fations  againft  him,  and  chofe  Gregory  of  Cappadocia  to  his 
fee;  which  obliged  Athanafius  to  go  to  Rome  to  reclaim  it  of 
Pope  Julius.  He  was  there  declared  innocent,  in  a  council 
held  in  342,  and  in  that  of  Sardica  in  347,  and  two  years  after 
was  reftored  to  his  fee  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Conftans :  but 
after  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  was  again  banifhed  by  the 
Emperor  Conllantius,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the 
deferts.  The  Arians  then  elected  one  George  in  his  room ; 
who  being  killed  in  a  popular  {"edition  under  Julian,  in  360, 
St.  Athanafius  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  was  again  banifhed 
under  Julian,  and  reftored  to  his  fee  under  Jovian.-  He  ad- 
drelTed  to  that  emperor  a  letter,  in  which  he  propofed  that 
the  Nicene  creed  fliould  be  the  ftandard  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  condemned  thofe  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  Lie  was  alfo  banifhed  by  Valen  in  367,  and  after¬ 
wards  recalled.  St.  Athanafius  died  on  the  ad  of  May,  373. 

His  works  principally  contain  a  defence  of  the  myftery  of 
the  Trinity,  and  of  the  incarnation  and  divinity  of  the  Word 
and  Holy  Spirit.  There  are  three  editions  of  his  works  which 
are  efteemed  ;  that  of  Commelifi,  printed  in  1600;  that  of 
Peter  Nannius,  in  1627;  and  that  of  Father  Montfaucon. 
As  to  the  creed  which  bears  his  name,  fee  the  church  Li¬ 
turgy. 

ATHELNEY,  a  river-ifland  of  Somerfetfhire,  at  the  con* 
fiuence  of  theThonc  and  Parret,  memorable  for  having  aft'orded 
flielter,  amid  its  inaccellible  moralEes,  to  the  illuftrious  King 
Alfred.  Here  he  collected  fome  of  his  retainers ;  on  which 
account,  he  called  it  Aithelingay,  or  the  Iile  of  Nohles  ;  and 
hence  he  made  frequent  and  unexpected  {allies  upon  the 
Danes. 

ATHENJEUS,  a  phyfician,  born  in  Cilicia,  contemporary 
with  Pliny,  and  founder  of  the  pneumatic  feCt.  He  taught 
that  the  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  are  not  the  true  elements, 
but  that  their  qualities  are,  viz.  heat,  cold,  moilture,  and  dry- 
nefs  ;  and  to  thefe  lie  added  a  fifth  element,  which  he  called 
fpirit,  whence  his  fed  had  its  name. 

Athf.njeus,  a  Greek  grammarian,  born  at  Xaucratis  in 
Egypt,  in  the  3d  century',  one  of  the  molt  learned  men  of  his 
time.  Of  all  his.  works  we  have  none  extant  but  his  Deipno- 
lophis,  i.  e.  the  Sophilts  at  Table  ;  there  is  an  infinity  of  facts 
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and  quotations  In  this  work  which  render  it  vary  agreeable  to 
admirers  of  antiquity. 

There  wasalfo  a  mathematician  of  this  name,  who  wrote  a 
treatife  onmechanics,  which  is  inferting  in  the  works  of  the  an¬ 
cient  mathematicians,  printed  at  Paris  in  1693,  in  folio,  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 

ATHENAGORAS,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  flourifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  ;  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  zeal  for  Chriftianity,  and  his  great  learning,  as  appears 
from  the  apology  which  he  addrelfed  to  the  emperors  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Commodus. 

ATHENODORUS,  a  famous  ftoic  philofopher,  born  at 
Tarfus,  went  to  the  eourt  of  Auguftus,  and  was  made  by  him 
tutor  to  Tiberius.  Auguftus  had  a  great  elteem  for  him,  and 
found  him  by  experience  a  man  of  virtue  and  probity.  He 
tiled  to  fpeak  very  freely  to  the  emperor.  He,  before  he  left 
the  court  to  return  home,  warned  the  emperor  not  to  give 
himfelf  up  to  anger,  but,  whenever  he  (hould  be  in  a  paflion, 
to  rehearle  the  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  before  he  refolved  to 
fay  or  do  any  thing.  He  did  not  live  to  fee  his  bad  fuccefs  in 
the  education  of  Tiberius. 

ATHENOPOLIS,  a  town  of  the  Maffilienfes,  an  ancient 
nation  of  Gaul.  It  is  conjectured  by  Harduin  to  be  the  fame 
with  Teh  Martins ,  now  Toulon;  by  others  to  be  the  fame 
with  Antipolis  or  Antibes. 

ATIGNY,  an  ancient  town  of  Champagne  in  France, 
where  feveral  of  the  kings  of  France  had  their  refidence.  It 
is  leated  on  the  river  Arfne,  in  E.  long.  4.  47.  N.  lat. 
49.  30. 

ATKINS  (Sir  Robert),  lord  chief-baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  born  in  1621,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  the  inns  of  court,  and  became 
eminent  in  the  law.  He  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  with 
many  other  perfons  of  the  firft  diltindtion,  at  the  coronation  of 
King  Charles  II.  In  1672  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  Common  Pleas  5  in  which  honourable  Ration  he 
continued  till  1679,  when  forfeeing  the  troubles  that  foon 
after  enfued,  he  thought  fit  to  refign,  and  retire  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1689  he  was  made  by  King  William,  lord  chief- 
baron  of  the  Exchequer;  and  about  the  fome  time  executed 
the  office  of  fpeaker  to  the  Houfeof  Lords,  which  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  refuf«l  by  the  Marquis  »f  Halifax.  He  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  an  unfliaken  zeal  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
country.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces,  which  have  been  collected 
into  one  volume  8vo,  under  the  title  of  Parliamentary  and  Po¬ 
litical  Tracts.  The  authors  of  the  Biographia  Britannica 
remark,  that  whoever  inclines  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of 
the  true  conftitution  of  his  country,  of  the  grounds  and  rea- 
fons  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  danger  of  fullering  preroga¬ 
tive  to  joitle  law,  cannot  read  a  better  or  plainer  book  than 
thofe  trails  of  Sir  Robeit  Atkins.  He  died  in  1709,  aged 
83. 

Atkins  (Sir  Robert),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1646,  and  was  eminent  for  all  the  virtues  that  c»uld  adorn  an 
Englith  gentleman.  He  wrote  the  ancient  and  prelent  ftale 
of  Gloucefter,  in  one  large  volume  in  folio ;  and  died  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  17 1 1. 

ATKYNS  (Richard-),  was  defeended  from  a  good  family, 
and  was  born  at  TulReigh  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  the  year 
1615.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  afterwards  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.  for  whom  he  railed  a  troop  of 
horle  at  his  own  expence.  At  the  reftoration  he  was  made 
one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants  of  Gloucefterfhire,  and  diltin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  attachment  to  the  government.  But 
at  length  being  committed  prifoner  to  the  Marfhalfea  in 
Southwark  for  debt,  he  died  there  on  the  14th  of  September, 


1677.  lie  wrote  feveral  pieces,  particularly  a  treatife  on  the 
origin  of  Printing. 

ATLAS,  king  of  Mauritania,  a  great  aftronomer,  contem¬ 
porary  with  Motes.  From  his  taking  obfervations  of  the  ftars 
from  a  mountain,  the  poets  feigned  him  to  have  been  turned 
into  a  mountain,  and  to  fuftain  the  heavens  on  his  fhoulders. 
Being  an  excellent  aftronomer,  and  the  firft  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  fphere,  they  tell  us  that  his  daughters  were 
turned  into  ftars  :  feven  of  them  forming  the  Pleiades,  and 
other  feven  the  Hyades. 

ATREUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamia,  and  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  is 
l'uppofed  to  have  been  king  of  Mycenae  and  Argos  about 
1228  years  before  the  Chriliian  aera.  He  drove  his  brother 
Thyeftes  from  court,  for  having  a  criminal  commerce  with 
zErope  his  wife  :  but  underftanding  that  he  had  had  two  child¬ 
ren  by  her,  he  lent  for  him  again,  and  made  him  eat  them  ; 
at  which  horrid  aCtion,  the  fur,  it  is  faid,  withdrew  his  light. 

ATTENTION,  is  that  Rate  of  mind  which  prepares 
one  to  receive  imprellions.  According  to  the  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion,  objedls  make  a  ltronger  or  weaker  impretlion.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  requifie  even  to  the  fimple  a£l  of  feeing :  the  eye  can 
take  in  a  conliderable  field  at  one  look  ;  but  no  object  in  the 
field  is  fecn  diftinftly,  but  that  fingly  which  fixes  the  atten¬ 
tion  :  in  a  profound  reverie  that  totally  occupies  the  attention, 
we  fcarce  fee  what  is  dire&ly  before  us.  In  a  train  of  percep¬ 
tions,  no  particular  objeCt  makes  fuch  a  figure  as  it  would  d« 
fingly  and  a  part;  for  when  the  attention  is  divided  among 
many  objefts,  no  particular  obje6t  is  entitled  t  >  a  large  ffiare. 
Hence,  the  ftillnefs  of  night  contributes  to  terror,  there  being 
nothing  to  divert  the  attention  : 

Horror  ubique  animos,  fimul  ipfa  filentia  terrent.  JEneid.  ii. 

Zara.  Silence  and  folitude  are  ev’ry-where  ! 

Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 
Is  feen  or  heard.  A  dreadful  din  was  wont 
To  grate  the  fenfe,  when  enter’d  here,  from  groans 
And  howls  of  Haves  condemn'd,  from  clink  of  chains. 

And  crafh  of  rufty  bars  and  creaking  hinges ; 

And  ever  and  anon  the  fight  was  dafh'd 
With  frightful  faces,  and  the  meagre  looks 
Of  grim  and  ghaftly  executioners. 

Yet  more  this  ftillnefs  terrifies  my  foul 
Than  did  that  lcene  of  complicated  horrors. 

Mourning  Bride,  aft  5  fc.  8. 

In  matters  of  flight  importance,  attention  is  moftly  directed 
by  will;  and  for  that  reafon,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  trilling 
objects  make  any  deep  impretlion.  Had  we  power  equally  to 
withhold  our  attention  from  matters  of  importance,  we 
might  be  proof  againft  any  deep  impretlion.  But  our  power 
fails  us  here  :  an  interelting  objeft  feizes  and  fixes  the  atten¬ 
tion  beyond  the  pollibility  of  control ;  and  while  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  thus  forcibly  attached  to  one  object,  others  may  loli-* 
cit  for  admittance;  but  in  vain,  for  they  will  not  be  regard¬ 
ed.  Thus  a  linall  misfortune  is  fcarce  felt  in  prefence  of  a 
greater  : 

Lear.  Thou  think’ft  ’tis  much,  that  this  contentious  ftorm 
Invades  us  to  the  Ikin  3  fo  ’tis  to  thee  ; 

But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix’d. 

The  lelTer  is  fcarce  felt.  Thou’dft  fhun  a  bear; 

But  if  thy  flight  lay  tov/’rd  the  roaring  lea, 

Thou’dft  meet  the  bear  i’  the  mouth.  When  the  mind's  free, 
Ihe  body's  delicate:  the  tempeft  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  clfe. 

Save  what  beats  there.  K ing  fear,  act  3 .  fc.  5 . 
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ATTERBURY  (Lewis),  father  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Atter- 
bury,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was  born  about  the  year  1631.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Francis  Atterbury,  rector  of  Middleton-Malfer, 
or  Milton,  in  Northamptonfhire,  who,  among  other  minifters, 
iubfcribed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  in  1648.  Lewis 
was  entered  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in  1647,  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  on  the  23d  of  February,  1649, 
and  was  created  mafter  of  arts  by  virtue  of  a  difpenfation  from 
Oliver  CromwOl  the  chancellor,  March  1,  1631.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  v.  h.>  had  fubmiited  to  the  authority  of  the  vi- 
fitors  appointed  by  the  parliament.  In  1654  he  became 
red/tor  of  Great  or  Broad-Riffington  in  Gloucetterfhire ;  and 
after  the  reftoration,  took  a  prefentation  for  that  benefice 
under  the  great  feal,  and  was  intiituted  again  to  confirm  his 
title  to  it.  On  the  1  ith  of  September,  1657,  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  re£!or  of  Milton,  or  Middleton  Keynes,  in  Bucks  ;  and  at 
the  return  of  Charles  II.  took  the  fame  prudent  method  to 
corroborate  his  title  to  this  living.  July  25,  1660,  he  was 
made  chaplain  extraordinary  to  Henry  duke  of  Gloucefter ; 
and  on  the  1  ft  of  December,  in  the  fame  year,  was  created 
doctor  in  divinity.  Returning  from  London,  whither  the 
law-fuits  he  was  frequently  involved  in  had  brought  him,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  drowned  near  his  own  houfe,  in  the 
beginning  cf  December,  1693. 

Attereurv  (Lewis),  eldeft  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Caldecot,  in  the  parifh  of  Newport-Pagnel,  in  Bucks, 
on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1656.  He  was  educated  at  Weft- 
mintler-fchool  under  Dr.  Bulby,  and  fent  to  Chrift-church, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  September,  1679,  being  then  bachelor  of  arts;  and 
prieft  the  year  following,  when  alfo  he  commenced  mafter 
of  arts.  In  1683  he  ferved  the  office  of  chaplain  to  Sir 
William  Pritchard,  lord  mayor  of  London.  In  February, 
1684,  he  was  inftituted  the  reftorof  Symel  in  Northampton¬ 
fhire,  which  living  he  afterwards  refigned  upon  his  accepting 
of  other  preferments.  July  8,  t6S 7,  he  accumulated  the  de¬ 
grees  of  bachelor  and  debtor  of  civil-law.  In  1691  we  find 
him  lefturer  of  St.  Mary  Hill  in  London.  Soon  after  his  mar¬ 
riage  he  fettled  at  Flighgatc,  where  he  fupplied  the  pulpit  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Daniel  Lathom,  who  was  very  old  and 
infirm,  and  had  loft  his  fight:  and,  upon  the  death  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  was,  in  June  1695,  elected  by  the  truftees  of  Highgate 
chapel  to  be  their  preacher.  Fie  had  a  little  before  been  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  fix  preaching  chaplains  to  thePrincefs  Anne 
ef  Denmark,  at  Whitehall  and  St.  James’s,  which  place  he 
continued  to  fupply  after  fhe  came  to  the  crown,  and  liktwife 
during  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  When  he  firft  refided 
at  Flighgate,  obferving  what  difficulties  the  poor  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  underwent  tor  want  of  a  good  phyfician  or  apothe¬ 
cary,  he  let  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of  phyfic  :  and  after  acquiring 
eonfiderable  thill,  prafitifed  it  gratis  occafionally  among  his  poor 
neighbours.  In  1707  the  queen  prefented  him  to  the  refitory  of 
Shepperton  in  Middlefex ;  and  in  March  1719  the  Bifhop  of 
London  collated  him  to  the  rebtory  of  Hornfey,  which  was 
the  more  agreeable  to  him,  becauie  the  chapel  of  Highgate 
being  fituate  in  that  pariffi,  many  of  his  conftant  hearers 
became  now  his  parifhioners. 

In  1720,  on  a  report  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Sprat,  archdeacon 
of  Rochefter,  he  applied  to  his  brother,  in  whofe  gift  this  pre¬ 
ferment  was,  to  be  appointed  to  fucceed  him :  but  the  bifhop 
refufed. 

Dr.  Lewis  Atterbury  died  at  Bath,  whither  he  went  for  a 
paralytic  diforder,  Obfober  20th,  1731.  He  publiffied  in  his 
life-time  two  volumes  of.'  ermons,  and  four  occafional  ones, 
befides  fome  other  pieces.  Tn  his  will  he  gave  fome  few  books 
to  the  libraries  of  Bedford  and  Newport,  and  his  whole  col- 
Se&isu  ©f  pamphlets,  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 


volumes,  to  the  library  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford.  He  charged 
his  eftate  for  ever  with  the  payment  of  ten  pounds  yearly  to  a 
fchool-miftrefs  to  inftrubt  girls  at  Newport-Pagnel,  which 
falary  he  had  himlelf  in  his  life-time  paid  for  many  years. 

ATTICUS  (Titus  Pomponius),  one  of  the  moft  honourable 
men  of  ancient  Rome.  He  underftood  the  art  of  managing 
himfelf  with  fuch  addrefs,  that,  without  leaving  his  ftate  of 
neutrality,  he  preferred  the  elteem  and  affeblion  of  all  parties. 
His  ftribt  friendflfip  with  Cicero  did  not  hinder  him  from  hav¬ 
ing  great  intimacy  with  Horlenfius.  The  contefls  at  Rome 
between  Cinna’s  party  and  that  of  Marius  induced  him  to 
go  to  Athens,  where  he  continued  for  a  long  time.  He  was 
very  fond  of  polite  learning,  and  kept  at  his  houfe  feveral  li¬ 
brarians  and  readers.  He  might  have  obtained  the  moft  con- 
ftderable  polls  in  the  government ;  but  c'nofe  rather  not  to 
meddle,  becaulein  the  corruption  and  fablion  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed  he  could  not  dilcharge  them  according  to  the  laws.  He 
wrote  Annals.  He  married  his  daughter  to  Agrippa ;  and 
attained  to  the  age  of  77. 

ATT1LA,  king  of  the  Huns,  furnamed  the  fcourge  of  God, 
lived  in  the  5th  century.  He  may  be  ranked  among  the 
greateft  conquerors,  fince  there  was  fcarcely  any  province  in 
Europe  which  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  his  vibtorious  arms. 
See  Huns 

ATTOCK,  a  city  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Indus ;  luppofed  to  ftand  on  the  fite  of  the 
Taxila  of  Alexander,  where  he  crofted  that  river.  It  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Acbar,  in  1581;  and  is  180  miles  NAY.  of 
Lahore.  Long.  70.  36.  E.  Eat.  32.  27.  N. 

Attock,  a  river,  which  rifes  in  the  Tartarian  mountains, 
N.  of  Hindooftan,  and  palling  by  Cabul,  flows  into  the  Indus, 
above  Attock. 

ATURfE,  an  ancient  town  in  the  diftrift  of  Novempopulana 
in  Aquitania,  on  the  river  Aturus  ;  now  Aire  in  Galcony,  on 
the  Adour.  E.  long.  o.  3.  N.  lat.  43.  40. 

AVA,  a  large  river  of  Afia.  which  rifes  in  Thibet,  and 
croffing  the  kingdoms  of  Burmah  and  Pegu,  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  by  feveral  mouths. 

Ava  ( Encycl. ),  a  kingdom  Afia,  in  the  peninfula  beyond 
the  Ganges.  The  king  is  very  powerful,  his  dominions  being 
bounded  by  Mogulftan  on  the  weft,  Siam  on  the  fouth.  Ton- 
quin  and  Cochin-China  on  the  call,  and  by  Tibet  and  China 
on  the  north.  Several  large  rivers  run  through  this  country, 
which  annually  overflow  their  banks  like  the  Nile,  and  thus 
render  it  extremely  fertile.  Here  are  mines  of  lead  and  cop¬ 
per,  together  with  fome  of  gold  and  filver,  befides  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  fineft  oriental  rubies,  fapphires,  emeralds,  &c. 

.  Ava,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  is 
fituated  in  E.  long.  96.  30.  N.  lat.  21.0.  It  is  pretty  large; 
the  houfes  built  with  timber  or  bamboo  canes,  with  thatched 
roofs,  and  floors  made  of  teak  plank  or  fplit  bamboo.  The 
fireets  are  very  ftraight,  with  rows  of  trees  planted  on  each 
fide.  The  king’s  palace  is  an  exaFt  quadrangle,  each  fide  of 
which  is  800  paces,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  brick  wall;  but 
the  palace  itfelf  is  of  ftone.  It  has  four  gates;  the  golden 
gate,  through  which  all  ambaffadors  enter;  the  gate  of  juftice, 
through  which  the  people  bring  petitions,  accufations,  or 
complaints;  the  gate  of  grace,  through  which  thofe  pats  who 
have  received  any  favours,  or  have  been  acquitted  of  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge  ;  and  the  gate. of  ftate,  through  which 
his  nrajefty  himfelf  palfes  when  he  fhews  himlelf  to  the 
people. 

AVARICUM,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Bituriges  in  Gallia 
Celtica,  fituated  on  the  rivulet  Avara,  in  a  very  fertile  foil 
(Casfar).  Now  Barges  in  Berry.  E.  long.  2.30,  N.  lat. 
47.  10. 

AUBE,-  a  department  of  France,  containing  part  of  the 
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late  province  of  Champagne.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  con- 
fiderablc  river,  which  paffingby  Bar-fur- Aube,  and  Areas  falls 
into  the  Seine  near  Nogent. 

AUBIGNE  (Theodore  Agrippi  d’),  a  very  illuRrious 
Frenchman,  and  grandfather  of  the  no  let's  illuRrious  madam 
de  Maintenon,  was  born  about  the  year  i  350.  His  parts  were 
fo  uncommon,  and  his  progrels  in  letters  lb  very  rapid,  that  he 
is  (aid  to  have  tranflated  the  ,l  Crito "  of  Plato  from  the 
Greek  into  French,  when  no  more  than  eight  years  old.  Plis 
father  dying  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  leaving  him  nothing 
but  his  name  and  his  debts,  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  perfon 
and  caule  of  King  Henry  IV.  imagining  that  his  fword  would 
provide  for  him  better  than  his  pen.  Henry  made  him  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  bedchamber,  and  railed  him  fucceffivcly  to  feveral 
high  offices  and  commands;  and  Aubigne  was  abfolutely  a 
favourite  with  him  :  but  he  loti:  at  length  his  favour,  partly 
by  refuting  to  comply  with  the  paffions  of  his  matter,  but 
chiefly  by  a  certain  hardnefs  and  inflexibility  of  temper,  which 
is  not  agreeable  to  any  body,  but  is  particularly  difgu  fling  to 
kings,  and  all  who  think  that  Come  homage  is  due  to  fuperio- 
rity  of  ftation.  He  quitted  therefore  the  court  of  Henry, 
and  afterwards  the  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  at  Geneva, 
where  he  met  with  the  mod  welcome  reception)  and  was  dif- 
tinguiffied  with  the  higheft  honours.  Here  he  (pent  a  good 
portion  of  his  time- in  writing,  and  is  the  author  of  feveral 
productions.  His  principal  work  is  I  liltoire  Univerfelle, 
Irony  1550  to  1601,  with  a  Ibort  account  of  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.  in  three  volumes  folio.  The  firfl  volume  was 
fcarcely  publitbed,  when  the  parliament  of  Paris  caufed  it  to 
be  burnt,  as  a  production  wherein  kings  are  not  only  treated 
with  little  refpeit,  but  l'ometimes  outraged.  Aubigne  died  at 
Geneva  in  1630,  aged  eighty. 

AUBIN,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Jerfey.  It  has  a  good 
harbour  defended' "by  a  fort. 

AUCKLAND,  Bishop’s,  a  town  in  the  biiliopric  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  with  a  market  on  Thurlday.  It  is  pkafantly  feated 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  noted  for  its  cattle,  beautifully  repair¬ 
ed  about  one  hundred  years  ago ;  for  its  chapel,  whofc  archi¬ 
tecture  is  very  curious;  and  for  its  bridge.  It  is  eight  miles 
S.  by  W.  ot  Durham,  and  251  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long, 
x.  3 1.  W.  Lat.  54  43.  N. 

AUDE,  a  department  of  France,  part  of  the  late  province 
of  Languedoc.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  river,  which  rifes 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flowing  by  tiuillan  and  Limoux,  tails 
into  the  Mediterranean  below  Narbonne. 

•  AUDEUS,  the  chief  of  the  Audeans,  obtained  the  name  of 
an  heretic,  and  the  punifhment  of  banifhment,  for  celebrating 
Lafier  in  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  and  attributing  an  human 
form  to  the  Deity.  He  died  in  the  country  of  the  Goths,  about 
the  year  370. 

AUDLEY  (James),  Lord  Audley,  of  Heleigh,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  was  born  about  the  year  1314,  being  the 
7th  of  Edward  II.  By  the  fpecial  favour  of  Edward  III.  he 
had  livery  of  all  the  lands  of  his  inheritance,  in  the  third  year 
of  that  prince’s  reign,  though  he  was  not  then  of  full  age. 
This  prince  foon  after  did  him  a  great  favour :  Ilogcr  Mor¬ 
timer,  earl  of  .March,  who  was  this  lord’s  guardian,  had  in  his 
minority,  exaited.  from  him  a  recognizance  for  ten  thoul'and 
marks,  which  debt,  on  the  attainder  of  Mortimer,  becoming 
due  to  the  king,  he  totally  difeharged  Lord  Audley  therefrom. 
I11  1 343  the  fame  prince  made  him  governor  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  the  two  next  years  he  ferved  in  France.  In 
L  1348  he  was  elected  into  the  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  then 
fir.ft  founded,  and  in  1333  he  reduced  a  great  part  of  the 
country  of  Valois.  In  1336,  and  thirtieth  of  Edward  III.  he 
j  was  prefent  at  the  famous  battle  of  Poi fliers  ;  where,  having 
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demanded  of  the  Black  Prince  leave  to  charge  in  the  front",  it 
was,  on  account  of  a  vow  he  had  made,  given  him.  There, 
with  four  efquires  who  attended  him,  he  performed  luch  extra¬ 
ordinary  feats  of  arms,  as*  dittinguifhed  him  from  all  the 
gallant  noblemen  who  that  day  engaged.  At  length,  however, 
he  was  fo  grievoutly  wounded,  that  his  efquires  were  con- 
ltrained  to  bear  him  out  of  the  field  of  battle.  In  1390  he  at¬ 
tended  King  Edward  III.  and  his  three  tons,  in  their  wars  in 
France  ;  and  in  the  year  following,  l'worc  to  the  peace  then 
concluded  in  the  name  of  King  Edward.  For  thefe  lervices 
he  was  appointed  con t table  of  the  caflle  of  Gloucefter  for  life  ; 
and  was  alio  governor  of  Aquitain,  and  fenetchal  of  Poicton. 
He  died  April  t,  1 386. 

AUDLEY  (Edmund),  fon  of  James  lord  Audley,  was 
educated  in  Lincoln  College,  in  Oxford,  and  in  the  year  1463 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  that  univerfity.  In  147  r 
he  became  prebendary  of  Farendon,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  ; 
and  in  October  1475  attained  the  like  .preferment  in  the 
church  of  Wells.  On  Chrifimas-day,  the  fame  year,  he? 
became  archdeacon  of  the  Eatt  Riding  of  York  (hire,  and 
had  other  confiderable  preferments,  Thefe  preferments  he 
quitted,  on  his  being  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Ro- 
chefler,  in  14 So,  being  the  twentieth  of  Edward  IV.  in 
which  lee  he  l'uccecded  John  Ruff'd,  who  was  tranflated 
into  Lincoln,  and  who  was  tutor  to  Edward  prince  of  Wales. 
In  J492,  being  the  eighth  of  Henry  VII.  our  Bifliop 
Audley  was  tranflated  to  Hereford,  and  thence,  in  1  '02, 
being  the  eighteenth  of  the  fame  king,  to  Saiifbury,  and 
about  that  time  was  made  chancellor  of  the  moll  noble 
order'  of  the  Garter.  Lie  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of 
a  generous  fpirit.  In  15  j8,  he  gave  four  hundred  pounds 
to  Lincoln  College,  to  purchafe  lands ;  and  bellowed  upon 
the  lame  houfe  the  patronage  of  a  chantry,  which  he  had 
founded  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Saiifbury.  He  was  a' 
benefaitor,  likewife,  to  St.  Mary's  church,  in  Oxford.  lie 
died  Auguft  23,  1524.  .  * 

AUDLEY  (Sir  Thomas),  was  defeended  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  in  Efiex,  and  born  in  14S8.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  an  univerfity  education,  and  afterwards  ftudied 
the  law  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  In  1 526  he  was  autumn- 
reader  of  the  Inner-Temple.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  king  took  notice  of  him,  and  finding  him 
to  be  a  man  of  great  parts  and  good  addrefs,  procured  him  to 
be  ehofen  fpeaker  of  that  parliament  which  met  on  the  3d  of 
November,  1529.  Audley ’s  conduit  on  this  Ration,  fully 
anfwered  the  king’s  expectations.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaltcr ;  and  May  20,  U32', 
upon  the  refignation  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  king  delivered  to 
him  the  great  leal,  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper,  and  at  the  lame 
time  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  January 
following  the  king  appointed  him  lord-chancellor ;  and  foou 
after  granted  him  the  feite  of  the-priory  of  Chritl-church, 
near  Aldgatc,  now  called  Duke’s-Place,  with  all  the  church 
plate  and  lands  belonging  to  that  houfe.  In  this  high  office 
he  was  as  diligent  in  the  king’s  bufmefs,  as  he  bad  been  when 
fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  far  in  July  153  3  he  fat  in 
judgment,  and  pronounced  fentence  of  death,  upon  Sir  Thomas 
More,  indsdled  of  high  treafon,  for  refuting  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  fnprcmacy  in  the  church.  When  fentence  was 
pall.  Sir  Thomas  faid,  that  he  had  for  feven  years  bent  his 
mind  and  Rudy  upon  this  caule,  but  as  yet  he  found  it  no 
where  writ,  by  any  approved  doitor  of  the  church,  that  a  lay- 
■«nan  could  be  bead  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Rate.  To  which 
Audley  returned,  “  Sir,  will  you  be  reckoned  wifer,  or  of  a 
better  confcience,  than  all  the  bilhops,  the  nobility,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  ?'* 
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On  the  2t)th  of  November,  1538,  he  was  created  Baron 
Audley,  of  Walden  in  Eilex,  and  inftalled  knight  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a 
licence  to  change  the  name  of  Buck  ingham  College,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  into  that  of  Magdalen,  or  Maudlin.  To  this  college 
he  was  a  great  benefadtor,  bellowed  on  it  his  own  arms,  and 
is  generally  reputed  its  founder.  He  died  on  the  laid  of 
April,  1544,  having  held  the  feals  upwards  of  twelve  years, 
and  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  life. 

AVEIRON,  a  department  of  France,  including  the  late 
provinee  of  Rouergue.  It  is  named  from  a  river,  which  riles 
near  Severac-le-Chateau,  and  flowing  by  Rffiodez  and  Ville- 
franche,  falls  into  the  Garonne,  below  Montauban. 

AVELLINO,  a  city  in  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  almoft  rained  by  an  earthquake 
in  1694.  E.  long.  15.  13.  N.  lat.  40.  53. 

AVENACEOUS,  fomething  belonging  to  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  oats. 

AVENIO,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Cavares,  and  one  of 
the  raoft  opulent  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis ;  no w  Avignon,  in 
Provence.  See  Avignon. 

AVENTINE  (John),  author  of  the  annals  of  Bavaria, 
was  born  of  mean  parentage,  in  the  year  1466,  at  Aben- 
iperg,  in  the  country  juft  named.  He  ftudied  firft  at  In¬ 
golftadt,  and  afterwards  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  In 
2.503  he  privately  taught  eloquence  and  poetry  at  Vienna  ; 
and  in  4507  he  publicly  taught  ’Greek  at  Cracow  in 
Poland.  In  1309  he  read  leTures  on  fome  of  Cicero’s 
pieces  at  Ingolftadt ;  and  in  1512  was  appointed  to  be 
preceptor  to  Prince  Lewis  and  Prince  Erneft,  Ions  of  Albert 
the  Wife,  duke  cf  Bavaria  ;  and  travelled  with  the  latter 
of  thofe  two  princes.  After  this  he  undertook  to  write  the 
annals  of  Bavaria,  being  encouraged  by  the  dukes  of  that 
name,  who  fettled  a  penfion  upon  him,  and  gave  him  hopes 
that  they  would  defray  the  charges  of  the  book.  This 
work,  which  gained  its  author  great  reputation,  was  firft 
publifhed  in  1554,  by  Jerome  Zieglerus,  profeflbr  of  poetry 
in  the  univerfity  of  Ingolftadt ;  and  afterwards  at  Bafil  in 
1580,  by  Nicholas  Cifner.  An  affront  which  Aventine 
received  in  the  year  152.9,  ftuck  by  him  all  the  reft  of  his 
life  :  he  was  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  filter's  houfc  at  Aben- 
Iperg,and  hurried  to  a  gaol ;  the  true  caufe  of  which  violence 
was  never  known r  but  it  would  probably  have  been  carried 
to  a  much  greater  length,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in- 
terpofed,  and  taken  this  learned  man  into  his  protection. 
Mr.  Bavle  remarks,  that  the  incurable  melancholy  which 
rirom  this  time  poffefled  Aventine,  was  fo  far  from  deter¬ 
mining  him  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  as  he  had  done  till  he 
was  64,  that  it  induced  him  perhaps  to  think  of  marrying. 
The  violence  of  his  new  paffion  was  not  however  fo  great, 
but  that  it  Buffered  him  to  advife  with  two  of  his  friends, 
.and  confult  certain  paffages  of  the  bible  relating  to  marriage. 
The  refult  was,  that  it  was  beft  for  him  to  marry  ;  and 
having  already  loft  too  much  time,  contidering  his  age,  he 
book  the  firft  woman  he  met  with,  who  happened  to  be  his 
own  maid,  ill-tempered,  ugly,  and  extremely  poor.  He 
Bled  the  9th  of  January,  1534,  aged.  68  ;  leaving  one 
daughter,  who  was  then  but  two  months  old.  He  had  a 
Lon,  who  died  before. 

AVERNO  (Eiicycl.),  alio  called  Avernus.  SeeAvERNus. 

AVERRHOA  i Encycl .).  Correct  an  obvious  botanical 
me i Hake  in  that  article  5  the  clafs  being  put  for  the  order ,  and 
vice  vorfa. 

AVERROES,  an  Arabian  philofopher,  was  a  native  of 
■C, mlnba,  and  flour fthed  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  in- 
tnufted  in  the  laws  and  the  religion  of  the  country  by  his  fa- 
ih'T,  who  was  high  prieft  and  chief  judge  (under  the  emperor 


of  Morocco)  of  the  kingdom  of  Corduba,  bis  authority 
tending  over  all  Andalufia  and  Valencia.  Averroes  was  pro- 
felfor  in  the  univerfity  of  Morocco,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
lather  fucceeded  to  his  places,  the  duties  whereof  he  diC 
charged  with  great  approbation,  being  eminently  (killed  in 
law  and  divinity.  He  had  alio  ftudied  natural  philofophjv 
medicine,  aftrology,  and  mathematics  ;  but  underftood  the 
theory  of  medicine  much  better  than  the  practice.  The  king.' 
of  Morocco  making  him  an  otter  of  the  place  of  judge  of 
Morocco  and  Mauritania,  with  leave  to  keep  thole  he  held  at 
Corduba,  he  accepted  it,  went  over  to  Morocco-,  and  having 
fettled  judges  as  his  fubdclegates,  returned  to  Corduba. 

Ide  referred  all  criminal  qaules  to  his  deputy,  never  giving 
his  own  opinion.  One  Abraham  Ibnu  Sahal,  a  philofopher, 
phyfician,  and  aftrologer,  at  Corduba,  in  an  unlucky  hour  fell 
in  love,  and  began  to  write  verfes,  without  any  regard  to  his 
character  as  a  doftor.  The  Jews,  his  brethren  in  religion, 
advifing  him  not  to  publifli  them,  he  returned  them  a  profane 
anfwer  in  verfe.  This  obliged  them  to  apply  to  the  civil  n,a- 
giftrate.  They  reprefented  to  Averroes,  that  Sahal  had  de¬ 
bauched  the  whole  city,  and  efpecially  the  youth  of  both  fexes, 
by  his  poems  ;  and  that  nothing  elfie  was  fung  at  the  marriage 
feafts.  Averroes' forbad  him  to  write  any  more,  under  a  pe¬ 
nalty  ;  hut  being  afterwards  informed  that  his  prohibition 
could  not  ftop  the  poetical  humour  of  the  Jew,  he  refolved  to  be 
atfured  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  fent  to  him  a  trafty  perfon,  who 
reported  at  his  return,  that  he  found  nobody  at  his  houfe  bnt 
Averroes’s  eldeft  fon,  writing  verfes  ;  and  that  there  was 
neither  man,  woman ,  nor  child,  at  Corduba,  who  had  not 
got  by  heart  Abraham  Ibnu  Sakai’s  verfes.  Upon  tb.D 
Averroes  dropped  the  profecution,  laying,  “  Can  one  fingle. 
hand  flop  a  thouland  mouths  ?” 

Snrprifing  things  are  related  of  his  patience,  liberality,  and 
meeknefs.  Once,  when  he  was  rcadin"  a  ledture  in  the  civil 
law,  the  fervant  of  one  of  his  enemies  came  and  whifpered 
lomething  in  his  ear:  Averroes  changed  countena  ice,  and 
anfwered  only,  “  Yes,  yes.”  The  next  day  the  lame  fervant 
returned,  and  publicly  afked  pardon,  confeffing  that  he  had 
laid  a  rude  thing  to  Averroes  the  day  before,  when  he  whift 
pered  him  in  the  car,  “God  blefs  you,”  replied  Averroes-, 
“  for  declaring  that  I  am  endued  with  patience."  He  gave 
him  afterwards  a  fnm  of  money,  andbid  him  not  to  dotoothers 
a«  he  had  done  to  him.  Though  Averroes  was  rich  both  by 
marriage  and  his  polls,  he  was  always  in  debt,  becaufe  he  was, 
very  liberal  to  men  of  letters  in  neceffity,  whether  they  were 
his  friends  or  enemies.  He  would  not  confent  to  his  youngeft 
ton’s  accepting  of  the  honours  offered  him  at  the  court  of 
Morocco  ;  and  was  fo  far  from  (hewing  any  peculiar  fatif- 
fadlion  at  the  deference  paid  to  this  young  man,  which  was 
intended  to  do  a  pleafure  to  his  father,  that  he  was  abfolutely 
uneaty  at  it.  He  explained  Ariftotle’s  doTrine  of  the  unity 
of  the  intelleH  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  overturn  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  foul,  and  confequently  future  rewards  and  punilh- 
ments.  Obferving  the  people  to  eat  the  facrament  they  had  juft 
wortliipped,  “  Let  my  foul,”  faid  he,  ‘f  be  with  thofe  of  the 
philosopher?,  fince  the  Chriftians  worftiip  what  they  cat.”  His 
good  qualities  did  not  hinder  him  from  having  a  great  many 
enemies  among  the  nobility  and  doctors  of  Corduba  ;  who  re- 
prefenting  to  Manfor  king  of  Morocco  that  the  philofophical 
tenets  he  had  maintained  in  a  lecture  to  his  pupils  were  grot’s 
herefy,  that  prince  fell  into  a  paffion,  ordered  his  date  to  he 
confiscated,  and  confined  him  to  the  Jews’ quarter.  After  this, 
Averroes  being  pelted  with  Hones  by  the  children  as  he  went 
to  mofqne  to  perform  his  devotions,  removed  from  Corduba  to 
Fez,  and  lay  concealed  there  for  fome  days;  but  being  diieovcr- 
ed,  was  fent  to  gaol.  Manfor  affembled  a  great  many  dofitorfc 
in  divinity  and  law,  to  confider  what  puniffiment  he  defetvecL 
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'The  greaffi-fl  part  of  them  replied,  that  33  an  heretic,  he 
merited  capital  puniihment ;  but  others  were  of  opinion,  that 
a  man  of  his  eminence  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  but  l-e 
obliged  to  retract.  Manfor  approving  of  this  advice,  our  phi- 
lofopher  was  conduced,  one  Friday,  at  the  hour  ot  prayer,  to 
the  gate  of  the  molque,  and  placed  bare-headed  upon  the 
highoit  ftep,  and  all  who  entered  into  the  mofque  lpat  in  his 
face.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  debtors,  with  notaries,  and  the 
judge  with  his  allefiors,  came  thither,  and  a  Iked  this  unhappy 
man,  whether  He  repented  ot  his  hercly  ?  He  aniwered, 
“  Yes  upon  which  he  was  difeharged.  Ids  ftaid  at  l  ez, 
and  read  lectures  in  law.  Some  time  after,  Manfor  gave  him 
leave  to  return  to  Corduba,  where  he  lived  very  unhappily, 
being  deprived  of  his  effiate  and  books.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  judge  who  had  fucceedcd  him,  behaved  in  luch  a  manner, 
and  juffiice  was  fo  badly  adminiftered,  that  the  people  groaned 
under  heavy  oppreffion  :  wherefore  Manfor  allembled  bis  coun¬ 
cil,  and  propoled  the  reftoring  of  Averrocs.  I  his  motion 
Ixdng  approved  ot  by  the  majority,  Averrocs  was  brought 
back,  to  Morocco,  and  invefted  with  his  former  office.  Being 
atked  in  what  fituation  his  mind  was  whilft  under  profecution, 

I  was  pleated,”  laid  he,  “  and  difpleafed.  I  was  glad  to  be 
difeharged  from  the  troublcibme  office  of  a  judge,  but  I  was 
uneafy  to  be  opprefled  by  tall'e  witnefles.  I  did  not  with  to 
be  reltored  to  my  poll  as  a  magillrate,  and  have  not  accepted 
it  again  till  my  innocence  has  been  made  to  appear." 

He  died  at  Morocco  in  1 206.  He  was  exceffiively  fat,  though 
he  ate  but  once  a  day.  He  fpent  all  his  nights  in  the  itudy 
of  philofophyj  and  when  he  was  fatigued,  amufed  himftlf 
with  reading  poetry  or  hiltory.  Ot  Averroee's  medienjal 
works  himfelf  gives  the  following  account  in  the  preface  to 
them  t  At  the  defire  of  the  noble  lord  Audelach  Sempfe, 
who  by  the  advice  ot  his  philolophers,  Avofait  and  Avenchlit, 
enjoined  me  to  write  a  book  in  Arabic,  which  fnould  contain 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic,  in  order  to  ailift  them  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,!  compiled  this  work 
Colliget,  that  is,  Univerfalj  i’o  entitled  on  account  of  the 
order  to  be  obferved  in  this  fcience,  which  defeends  from  uni- 
verfals  to  particulars :  for  in  this  book  I  have  begun  with 
general  rules,  and  hereafter,  with  God’s  afiiffiance,  lhall  under¬ 
take  another  treatile  upon  particulars,”  Ac.  He  wrote  a 
great  many  amorous  verfes,  but  when  he  grew  old  be  call  them 
into  the  tire.  His -other  poems  are  all  loffi,  except  a  imall 
piece,  in  which  he  declares  that  when  he  was  young  he  aided 
againld  his  reafon,  but  that  when  he  was  in  years  he  followed 
the  dictates  of  it :  upon  which  he  utters  this  with ;  “  Would 
to  God  I  had  been  born  old,  and  that  in  my  youth  I  had  been 
iu  a  ftate  of  perfection.” 

AVESBUkY  (Roberffi,  an  Englith  hiffiorian,  of  whom 
little  more  is  known,  than  that  be  was  keeper  of  the  regiftry 
of  the  Court  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
confeqtientlv  that  he  lived  in  the  14th  century.  lie  wrote 
Memorabilia  geftu  mognijici  regis  ylnglLc  rkflnhii  J-.dvardi  lertti 
jiujl  coitfjiiejtuni,  pvocci umque ;  tactis  priinihts  quibijllam  geftis 
tic  tempore  patris  jui  dumini  Edwardi  Jccundi,  ijuic  in  regnis 
Anglia-,  Scotia,  cl  F  ran  dec,  ae.  in  Aquitannia  ct  Britannia,  von 
bum  an  a  Jed  Dei  potentia,  amtigenmt,  per  liobcrhirn  de  Avef- 
bury.  This  hiltory  ends  with  the  battle  of  PoicYiers,  about 
the  vear  13  5O.  It  continued  in  manul'cript  till  the  year 
1720,  when  it  was  printed  by  the  indultrious  Thomas 
Hearne,  at  Oxford,  from  a  manufeript  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Seabright.  It  is  now  become  very  fcarce. 

AUGUSTA  AuJ'ciorum,  a  town  of  Aquitania,  fo  named 
out  of  compliment  to  Anguffius,  being  originally  called  Clim- 
berrum,  which  name  it  afterwards  n  fumed.  In  the  middle 
age,  it  took  the  name  of  the  people,  Aujci ;  and  is  now 
called  Audi,  the  capital  of  Gafeony. 


August  a  Fmerila,  a  town  of  Lufitania  on  the  river -Anas, 
the  capital  of  the  province ;  a  colony  of  the  Emeriti,  or  Inch 
fcldiers  as  had  ffirved  out  their  legal  time,  were  men  of  ex- 
perieiu  e,  or  hud  received  marks  of  favour.  The  colony  was 
founded  bvAuguftus;  and  is  now  called  Merida,  a  city' of 
Spain,  in  Effiremadiira,  on  the  river  Guadiana.  See  Me  rid  an. 

Augusta  Pretoria,  a  town  and  colony  of  Gallia  Cifab 
pica,  and  capital  of  the  Saiaflii  ;  feated  at  the  toot  of  the 
Alps  Grain;  on  the  Duria.  Now  Aoijic  in  Piedmont.  See 
Aouste. 

Augusta  llauraco'rum ,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica  :  now  a 
final!  village  called  Augvfl ,  at  the  bend  of  the  Rhine  north¬ 
wards  but  from  the  ruins,  which  are  frill  to  be  feen,  appears 
to  have  been  a  confiderable  colony,  at  the  diffiauce  of  fix 
miles  from  Bafil  to  the  Eaft. 

Augusta  Surffbnum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica  on  the 
Axona  ;  lo  called  from  Anguffius,  and  with  great  probability 
fuppofad  to  be  the  Noviodunum  Sueffonum  of  Caffiar. — 
Now  Soijbns,  on  the  river  Aifne,  in  the  Jffie  of  France.  See 
Soissons. 

Augusta  Tmirinorum,  a  town  of  the  Taurini,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  where  the  Duria  Minor  falls  into  the  Po  ;  now 
Turin ,  the  capital  of  Piedmont. 

Augusta  Tuba,  a  town  of  the  TEqui,  near  the  fprings  of 
the  river  Anio,  in  Italy  ;  now  Trcti  in  Umbria,  or  in  the 
eaft  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 

Augusta  Trcvirorum ,  a  town  of  the  Treviri,  a  people 
inhabiting  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Metile,  but  especially 
about  the  Mofelle ;  now  Trier-,  or  Treves,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  on  the  Mofelle., 

Augusta  Vinddicorum.  a  town  of  the  Licates  on  the 
Liens;  called  by  Tacitus  a  noble  colony  of  R/uvtia ;  now 
Augfburg ,  the  capital  of  Suabia. 

AUGUSTIN,  or  Austin  (StA,  the  firft  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  was  originally  a  menk  in  the  convent  of  Sr. 
Andrew,  at  Rome,  and  educated  under  St.  Gregory,  after¬ 
wards  Pope  Gregory  I.  by  whom  he  was  difpatched  intp 
Britain  with  40  other  monks  of  the  fame  order,  about  the 

year  596,  to  convert  the  Eng’ifh  Saxons  to  Chriffiianity. _ 

They  landed  in  the  iffie  of  Thanet;  and  having  fent  fome 
French  interpreters  to  King  Ethelbert,  with  an  account  of 
their  errand,  the  king  gave  them  leave  to  convert  as  many  of 
his  fubjedb  as  they  could,  and  alhgned  their  place  of  refidence 
at  Dorovernum,  fince  called  Canterbury ;  to  which  they  were 
confined  till  the  king  himfelf  was  converted,  whofe  example 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  the  converfidh  of  his 
fubjedts ;  but  though  he  was  extremely  pleafed  at  their 
becoming  Chriffiians,  he  never  attempted  to  compel  them. 
He  difpatched  a  prieffi  and  a  monk  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the 
pope  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  million,  and  to  defire  his  refo- 
lution  of  certain  queffiions.  Thefe  men  brought  back  with 
them  a  pall,  and  feveral  books,  veftments,  utenfiis,  and  orna¬ 
ments  lor  the  churches.  His  holinefs,  by  the  fame  meffien- 
gers,  gave  Auguffiin  direftions  concerning  the  fettling  of 
epifcopal  fees  in  Britain  ;  and  ordered  him  not  to  pull  down 
the  idol-temples,  but  to  convert  their,  into  Chriftian  churches- 
only  deffiroying  the  idols,  and  fprinkling  the  place  with  holv 
water,  that  the  natives,  by  frequenting  the  temples  they  had 
been  always  accuftomed  to,  might  be  the  lefs  Blocked  at 
their  entrance  into  Chriffiianity.  Auguffiin  refided  orinci- 
paUy  at  Canterbury,  which  thus  became  the  metropolitan 
church  of  England  ;  and  having  e/tablillied  bilhops  in  feveral 
of  the  cities,  he  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  607.  The  Popiffi 
writers  alcribe  feveral  miracles  to  him.’  The  obfervaiion  or 
the  feffiival  of  St.  Auguffiin  was  firft  ir  joined  in  a  ly nod  held 
under  Cuthbert  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwa-ds 
by  the  pope’s  bull,  in  the  rtigu  of  King  Edward  IIL 
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ATJGUSTINE  (St.),  an  illuftrious  father  of  the  church, 
was /born  at  Thagafte,  a  city  or  Numidia,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  354.  His  Father,  a  burgefs  of  that  city,  was 
called  Patricius ;  and  his  .mother  Monica,  who,  being  a 
woman  of  great  virtue,  inftructed  him  in  the  principles  of 
the  Chriftiau  religion.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  in  the 
rank  of  the  catechumens  ;  and  falling  dangeroufly  ill,  ear- 
neftly  defired  to  be  baptized  ;  but  the  violence  of  the  dis¬ 
temper  ceafing,  his  baptifm  was  delayed.  His  father,  who 
was  not  vet  baptized,  made  him  ftudy  at  Thagafte,  Madaura, 
and  afterwards  at  Carthage.  Auguftine,  having  read  Cicero’s 
books  of  philofophy,  began  to  entertain  a  love  for  wifdom, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ifudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures  ; 
fieverthelcfs,  he  futfcred  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  the  Ma- 
nicheans.  At  the  age  of  ig,  he  returned  to  Thagafte,  and 
taught  grammar,  and  alfo  frequented  the  bar  :  he  afterwards 
taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  with  applaufe.  The  infolence 
of  the  fcholars  at  Carthage  made  him  take  a  refolution  to  go 
to  Rome,  though  againft  his  mother’s  will.  Here  alfo  he  had 
many  fcholars;  but  diftiking  them,  he  quitted  Rome,  and 
fettled  at  Milan,  and  was  chofen  public  profefl'or  of  rhetoric- 
in  that  city.  Here  he  had  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
fermons  of  St.  Ambrofe,  which,  together  with  the  ftudy  of 
St.  Paul’s  epifties,  and  the  converfton.  of  two  of  his  friends, 
determined  him  to  ret  raft  his  errors,  and  quit  the  ie£t  of  the 
Manicheans  :  this  was  in  the  .3 2d  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
-vacation  of  the  year  3S6  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  friend 
of  his,  named  Verccundus ,  where  he  ferioufty  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  order  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  baptifm,  which  he  received  at  Eafter,  in  the  year 
387.  Soon  after  this,  his  mother  came  to  fee  him  at  Milan, 
and  invite  him  back  to  Carthage;  but  at  Oftia,  whither  he 
went  to  embark  in  order  to  his  return,  fhe  died.  He  arrived 
in  Africa  about  the  end  of  the  year  3 8 S  ;  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  garden-plot  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Hippo, 
he  alT'ociated  himfelf  with  eleven  other  perfons  of  eminent 
fanftity,  who  diftinguiftied  themfelves  by  wearing  leathern 
girdles,  and  Jived  there  in  a  tnonaftic  way  for  the  fpace  of 
three  years,  exercifing  themfelves  in  fading,  prayer,  ftudy, 
and  meditation,  day  and  night :  from  hence  fprung  up  the 
Auguftine  friars,  or  eremites  of  St.  Augufline,  being  the  firft 
order  of  mendicants;  thofe  of  St.  Jerome,  the  Carmelites, 
and  others,  being  but  branches  of  this  of  St.  Auguftine. — 
About  this  time,  or  before,  Valerius  biftiop  of  Hippo, 
againft  his  will,  ordained  him  prieft  :  neverthelefs,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reftde  in  his  little  monafterv,  with  his  brethren, 
who,  renouncing  all  property,  poflefled  their  goods  in  com¬ 
mon.  Valerius,  who  had  appointed  St.  Auguftine  to  preach 
in  his  place,  allowed  him  to  do  it  in  his  prefence,  contrary 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  churches  in  Africa.  He  explained  the 
creed,  in  a  general  council  of  Africa,  held  in  393.  Two 
years  after,  Valerius,  fearing  he  might  be  preferred  to  be 
bilhop  of  another  church,  appointed  him  his  coadjutor  or 
colleague,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ordained  biftjop  of  Hippo, 
by  Megalus  biftiop  of  Caiame,  then  primate  of  Numidia. 
St.  Auguftine  died  the  28th  day  of  Auguft,  430,  aged  76 
years,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  his  country  invaded 
by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city  where  he  was  bifltop  befieged 
for  feven  months. 

The  works  of  St.  Auguftine  make  ten  volumes  ;  the  belt 
edition  of  them  is  that  of  Maurin,  printed  at  Antwerp,  in 
1700-  They  are  but  little  read  at  this  time,  except  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Greek  church,  and  in  the  Spanifh  univerfities. 
The  bookfellers  of  London  receive  frequent  commiffions  for 
them,  and  indeed  for  the  moft  of  the  fathers,  from  Ruffia, 
and  alfo  from  Spain. 

AUGUSTOBQNA,  a  city  of  the  Tricaflers  in  ancient 


Gaul,  from  whom  it  was  afterwards  called  TriaiJJes,  and 
TrecnjJ'ce ;  and  ftill  farther  corrupted  to  Tracw,  or  Trcci ; 
whence  the  modern  name  V roi/e-s,  in  Champagne  on  the 
Seyne.  See  Troyes. 

AUGUSTODUN UM,  the  capital  of  the  iEdui,  where 
there  was  a  famous  academy  or  fchool  for  the  education  of 
youth  ;  now  Auftun,  or  Aucmt,  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
on  the  Arroux.  See  A  utun:. 

AUGUSTOMAGUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Gallia  Belgica  ; 
how  Sent  is  in  the  Ifle  of  France.  £.  long.  3.  30.  N.  lat. 
49.  io, 

AUGUSTUS  (Cains  Julius  Caefar  Octavianus),  the  ne¬ 
phew  of  Julius  C  re  far,  was  born  at  Rome  63  years  before 
Jefus  Chrift.  When  he  underftood  that  his  uncle  had 
adopted  him  for  his  heir,  he  went  to  Italy  and  attached 
himfelf  to  his  party.  He  quarrelled  with  JVI.  Antonins ; 
but  afterwards  entering  into  a  treaty  with  him  and  Lepidus, 
thele  three  formed  the  fecond  triumvirate,  agreed  to  a  pro* 
leription  of  their  refpedlive  enemies,  and  divided  the  empire 
among  them.  Lepidus  being  abandoned  by  his  army,  was 
lent  into  exile ;  and  Antonins  being  reduced  to  deftroy 
himfelf)  Odtavius  affumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  the 
appellation  of  Augujhts.  He  was  cruel  in  his  triumvirate, 
but  feemed  to  have  adopted  new  virtues  with  his  imperial 
dignity;  fince  he  now  appeared  juft,  affable,  moderate,  and 
liberal:  he  maintained  peace;  advanced  men  of  merit;  and 
patronifed  arts  and  fciences,  which  under  his  reign  were 
brought  to  the  greateft  perfection.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
75.  See  Rome. 

AVICENNA,  a  celebrated  philofopher  and  phyfician 
among  the  Mohammedans,  was  born  in  the  year  980.  Bv 
the  time  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  learned  the  Koran,  anil 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  clafikul  literature.  He  was  next 
fent  to  a  man  who  dealt  in  herbs,  and  was  fkilled  in  the 
Indian  method  of  accounts,  to  learn  arithmetic.  After  this, 
the  rudiments  of  logic  and  the  firft  five  or  fix  propofitions  of 
Euclid  were  explained  to  him  by  a  private  tutor.  He  went 
through  the  reft  of  Euclid  by  himfelf,  confulting  the  com¬ 
mentaries:  when  he  entered  on  the  Almageft,  his  tutor  left 
him.  He  next  applied  himfelf  to  ihe  ftudy  of  p hylic,  and 
to  gain  experience,  vifited  patients,  being  then  about  fixteen. 
The  following  year  and  a'half  he  employed  with  incredible 
application  in  reading  ;  and  when  any  difficulty  occurred, 
he  had  recourle  to  Heaven.  Having  attained  to  a  perfedt 
knowledge  of  logic,  natural  philofophy,  and  mathematics, 
he  proceeded  to  divinity,  and  as  a  proper  preparation  for 
this  ftudy,  he  was  deftrous  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Arif- 
totle’s  Metaphyfics  ;  but  having  read  the  .book  over  forty 
times,  and  even  got  it  by  heart,  without  being  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  author’s  meaning,  he  laid  it  by  as  unintelligible. 
— One  day  whilft  he  was  in  a  bookfellers  fhop,  a  broker 
offered  him  a  book  of  metaphyfics  to  fell,  which  he  rejected 
with  fcorn,  faying  it  was  an  ufelefs  fcience  :  the  broker,' 
-  however,  telling  him  he  might  have  it  cheap,  the  owner 
being  under  the  neceftity  of  felling  it,  he  purchafed  it.  The 
book  proved  to  be  a  treatife  of  Al  Farabius,  “  concerning 
the  obje&s  of  metaphyfics which  Avicenna  had  no  fooner 
run  over,  than  he  plainly  perceived  the  fenfe  of  Ariftotle, 
whofc  wrords  lie  retained  in  his  memory,  and  out  of  joy  gave 
a  confiderable  aims  to  the  poor.  Having  recovered  -the 
King  of  Khorafan,  who  during  a  fit  of  illnefs  had  fent  for 
Avicenna,  though  a  very  young  man,  that  prince  kept  him 
near  hisperfon,  and  allowed  him  free  accefs  to  his  large  and 
valuable  library;  which  happening  to  be  burnt  foon  after, 
Avicenna’s  enemies  accufed  him  of  having  fet  it  on  fire, 
that  nobody  elfe  might  enjoy  the  fame  advantage,  and  that 
what  he  had  learned  there  might  be  taken  for  his  own. 
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A  very  remarkable  ftory  is  told  of  Avicenna’s  fagacity. 
When  he  was  at  Jorgan  Kabus,  the  fovereign  of  the  country 
fent  for  him  to  vifit  his  nephew,  who  was  confined  to  his 
bed  bv  a  diforder,  which  baffled  all  the  phyficians  of  that 
country.  Avicenna,  having  felt  the  young  man’s  pulfe 
and  feen  his  urine,  judged  his  illnefs  to  proceed  from  con¬ 
cealed  love.  He  fent  for  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  palace, 
and  whilft  he  kept  his  finger  on  the  patient’s  pulfe,  defined 
him  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  feveral  apartments-:  ob- 
ferving  great  emotions  in  the  fick  man  at  the  naming  of  one 
particular  apartment,  he  made  the  eunuch  name  all  the 
women  in  that  apartment;  and  finding  his  patient’s  pulfe  to 
beat  extremely  high  at  the  mention  of  one  perfon,  he  no 
longer  doubted  but  that  file  was  the  objeft  of  his  paffion, 
and  declared  that  his  cure  was  only  to  be  expeffed  from  the 
enjoyment  of  that  lady.  Avicenna  died  in  the  year  1056. 
He  had  a  good  conffitution,  which  he  greatly  impaired  by 
a  too  free  ufe  of  women  and  wine.  The  number  of  his 
books,  including  his  fmaller  tiads,  is  computed  at  near 
ioo,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  either  loft,  or  not  known 
in  Europe. 

AVILES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  principality  of  Aftu- 
rias,  on  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  25  miles  N.  ol  Oveido.  Long. 
6.  W.  Lat.  43.  27.  N. 

AViSON  (Charles),  organift  of  Newcaflle,  and  a  difii- 
ple  of  Geminiani,  was  the  author  of  an  eflay  on  mufical 
exprdlion,  publifhed  in  the  year  1752,  in  which  are  fome 
judicious  reflections  on  mufic  in  general,  but  his  divifion  of 
the  modern  authors  into  ciafles  is  rather  fanciful  than  juft. 
Throughout  his  book  he  celebrates  Marcello  and  Geminiani  ; 
the  latter  frequently  in  prejudice  to  Mr.  Handel.  In  the 
year  1753  came  out  remarks  on  Mr.  Avifon’s  eflay  on 
mufical  expreflion,  the  author  whereof  firft  points  out  fun- 
drv  errors  again  ft  the  rules  of  compofition  in  the  works  of 
Avifon.  In  the  fame  year  Avifon  republiftied  his  eflay, 
with  a  reply  to  the  author  of  the  remarks;  and  a  letter, 
containing  a  number  of  loofe  particulars  relating  to  mufic 
collected  in  a  couife  of  various  reading,  unqueftionably 
written  by  Dr.  Jortin.  Avifon  promoted  and  affifted  in  the 
publication  of  Marcello’s  mufic  to  the  pfalms  adapted  to 
Englifh  words.  Of  his  own  compofition  there  are  extant 
five  cohesions  of  concertos  for  violins,  forty-four  in  num¬ 
ber;  and  two  fets  of  fonatas  for  the  harpfichord  and  two 
violins,  a  fpecies  of  compofition  little  known  in  England  till 
his  time.  The  mufic  of  Avifon  is  light  and  elegant,  but  it 
wants  originality;  a  neceflary  confequence  of  his  too  clofe 
attachment  to  the  ftyle  of  Geminiani,  which  in  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  only  he  was  able  to  imitate.  Huzv/ciiis’s  Hijt.  of  Mu/ic. 

AUNGttRVYLE  (Richard),  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Richard  cle  Bury ,  was  born  in  1281,  at  St.  Edmund’s 
Burv,  in  Suffolk,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
— Aft^r  this  he  entered  into  the  order  of  Benedidfine 
monks,  and  became  tutor  to  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  after¬ 
wards  King  Edward  III.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  his  royal 
pupil  to  the  throne  he  was  appointed  cofferer,  then  treafurer 
of  the  wardrobe,  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  Sarum,  and  Litchfield,  keeper  of  the  privy  feal, 
dean  of  Wells,  and  laft  of  all  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Durham.  He  likewife  enjoyed  the  offices  of  lord  high- 
chancellor,  and  treafurer  of  England  ;  and  difcharged  two 
important  embaflies  at  the  court  of  France.  Learned  him- 
felf,  and  a  patron  of  the  learned,  he. maintained  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  fome  of  the  greateft  geniufes  of  the  age, 
particularly  with  the  celebrated  Italian  poet  Petrarch.  He 
was  alfo  of  a  mod  humane  and  benevolent  temper,  and 
performed  many  fignal  adls  of  charity.  Every  week  he 
made  eight  q  tarters  of  wheat  into  bread,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Vox..  X. 


poor.  Wlienever  he  travelled  between  Durham  and  New- 
caftle,  he  diftributed  eight  pounds  fterling  in  alms  ;  between 
Durham  and  Stockton,  five  pounds  ;  between  Durham  and 
Aukland,  five  marks;  and  between  Durham  and  Middle- 
ham,  five  pounds.  He  founded  a  public  library  at  Oxford, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  ftudents,  which  he  furniflied  with  the  bell 
collection  of  books  then  in  England ;  and  appointed  five 
keepers,  to  whom  he  granted  yearly  falaries.  At  the  diflo- 
lution  of  religious  houfes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Durham  College,  where  he  fixed  the  library,  being  difl'olved 
among  the  reft,  fome  of  the  books  were  removed  to  the 
public  library,  fome  to  Baliol  College,  and  fome  came  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  George  Owen,  a  phyfician  of  Gcdftow, 
who  bought  that  college  of  King  Edward  VI.  Bilhop 
Aungervyle  died  at  his  manor  of  Aukland,  April  24,  1345, 
and  was  buried  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  crofs  ills  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Durham,  to  which  he  had  been  a  bene¬ 
factor.  He  wrote,  t.  Philobiblos,  containing  directions  for 
the  management  of  his  library  at  Oxford,  and  a  great  deal 
in  praife  of  learning,  in  bad  Latin.  2.  EpifioLe  familiarium-, 
fome  of  which  are  written  to  the  famous  Petrarch.  3. 
Orationes  ad  principes;  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Pitts. 

AVON,  a  liver  which  rifes  in  Wilts,  coafts  the  edge  of 
the  New  Foreft,  and  enters  the  Engliflu  Channel  at  Chrift- 
churrh-bay,  in  Hamplhirc. 

Avon,  a  liver  that  rifes  in  Leiceflerfliii  e,  and  running 
S.W.  by  Warwick,  continues  its  courfe  by  Evefliam,  and 
falls  into  the  Severn  at  Tewklbury. 

Avon,  Lower,  a  river  that  rifes  in  Wiltfhire,  and  run¬ 
ning  W.  to  Bath,  becomes  navigable  there,  continues  its 
couife  to  Briftol,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  N.W.  of  that 
city. 

AURELIANUS  (Lucius  Domitius),  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  antiquity,  and  commanded 
the  armies  of  the  Emperor  Claifiius  with  fuch  glory,  that 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  all  the  legions  agreed  to 
place  him  on  the  throne;  this  happened  in  the  year  270. 
He  carried  the  war  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  with  as  much 
facility,  fays  a  modern  writer,  as  a- body  of  troops  marches 
from  Alface  into  Flanders.  He  defeated  the  Goths,  Sar- 
matians,  Marcomanni,  the  Perfians,  Egyptians,  and  Vandals; 
conquered  Zenobia,  queen  of  the  Palmyrenians,  and  Te~ 
tiicus,  general  of  the  Gauls;  both  of  whom  were  made  to 
grace  his  triumph,  in  the  year  274.  He  was  killed  by 
one  of  his  generals  in  Thrace,  in  the  year  275,  when  he 
was  preparing  to  enter  Perfia  with  a  great  army.  See 
Rome. 

AURICULAR,  whatever  belongs  or  relates  to  the  ear. 
Auricular  Tube,  an  inftrutnent  to  facilitate  hearing. 
See  Acouts  1  cs  and  Trumpet. 

AURUNGABAD,  a  confiderable  city  of  Alia,  in  the 
Decan  of  Hindooftan.  It  is  but  a  modern  city;  owing  its 
rife,  from  a  fmall  town,  to  the  capital  of  Dowlatabad,  to 
the  great  Aurungzebe,  from  whom  it  had  its  name.  It  is 
260  miles  N.E.  of  Bombay.  Long.  76.  2.  E.  Lat.  ig.  45. 
North. 

AUSONIUS  (in  Latin  Dccius,  or  rather  Drcmua ,  Mag¬ 
nus  Aufonius),  one  of  the  beft  poets  of  the  fourth  century, 
was  the  foil  of  an  eminent  phyfician,  and  born  at  Bourdeaux. 
Great  care  was  taken  of  his  education,  the  whole  family 
inttrefting  themfelves  in  it,  either  becaufe  his  genius  was 
vei  v  promifing,  or  that  the  fcheme  of  his  nativity,  which 
had  been  call  by  his  grandfather  on  the  mother’s  fide,  made 
them  imagine  that  he  would  rife  to  great  honour.  lie 
made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  claflical  learning,  and  at 
the  age  of  30  was  cholen  to  teach  grammar  at  Bourdeaux. 
He  was  promoted  fome  time  alter  to  be  profelforof  rhetoric, 
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in  which  office  he  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  he 
was  Tent  for  to  court -to  be  preceptor  to  Gratian,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Valentinian’s  foil.  The  rewards  and  honours  con- 
ferred-on  him  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  office  prove 
the  truth  of  Juvenal’s  maxim,  that  when  fortune  pleafes 
file  can  raife  a  man  from  a  rhetorician  to  the  dignity  of  a 
conful.  He  was  actually  appointed  conful  by  the  Emperor 
Gratian,  in  the  year  379,  after  having  filled  other  confider- 
able  ports;  for  bdides  the  dignity  of  quaeftor,  to  which  he 
had  been  nominated  by  Valentinian,  he  was  made  prefedd 
of  the  Praetoriu-m  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  after  that  prince’s 
death.  His  fpeech,  returning  thanks  t-0  Gratian  on  his 
promotion  to  the  confulrtiip,  is  highly  commended.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain  ;  he  was  rtill  living  in  392, 
and  lived  to  a  great  age.  The  Emperor  Theodofius  had  a 
great  erteem  for  Aufonius,  and  prerted  him  to  publifli  his 
poems.  There  is  a  great  inequality  in  his  works ;  and  in 
his  manners  and  his  ilvle  there  is  a  harfhnefs  which  was 
perhaps  rather  the  defect  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  than  of 
his  genius.  Had  he  lived  in  Auguftus’s  reign,  his  verfes, 
according  to  good  judges,  would  have  equalled  the  moft 
finifhed  of  that  age.  He  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  Chriftian  :  fome  ingenious  authors  indeed  think  other- 
wife,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Bayle,  without  juft  reafon. — 
The  beft  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  in 
1671. 

AUSTIN  (St.).  See  St.  August  1  v. 

AUTRE-eglise,  a  village  of  Brabant,  in  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands;  to  which  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army 
extended,  when  the  confederates  obtained  the  v’uftory  at 
Ramillies,  in  1706.  E.  long.  4  50.  N.  lat.  50.  40. 

AUTRICUM,  the  capital  of  the  Carnutas,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Celtica  ;  afterwards  called  Carnoiena,  Carnotcms, 
and  Civitas  Caruotenum  ;  now  Chartres,  in  the  Orleanois  on 
the  Eure.  E.  long.  1.  32.  N.  lat.  48.  47. 

AWATSKA-BA.Y,  a  harbour  of  Kairstfchatka,  faid  to 
be  the  fafeft  and  moft  extenfive  that  has  been  difcovered, 
and  the  only  one,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  can  admit 
veffels  of  a  confiderable  burden.  The  entrance  into  it  is 
in  52.  31.  N.  lat.  158.  48.  E.  long. 

AWE,  Loch,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  lakes  of  Scotland, 
in  Argvlefliii  e,  about  thirty  miles  long,  and,  in  fome  parts, 
above  two  broad.  It  contains  many  fine  little  iflands, 
tufted  with  trees.  The  fiver  Awe,  the  outlet  of  this  lake, 
is  difcharged  into  Loch  Etive,  at  the  village  of  Bunawe. 

AXATI,  a  town  of  ancient  Baetica,  in  the  Bcetis  ;  now 
Lora]  a  frnall  city  of  Andalufia  in  Spain,  feated  on  the 
Guadalquivir.  W.  long.  5.  20.  N.  lat.  37.  20. 

AXIOPOLIS,  a  town  of  the  Triballi,  in  Mafia  Inferior  ; 
now  Axiup'ili  in  Bulgaria.  E.  long.  34.  o.  N.  lat.  45.  40. 

AXTEL  (Daniel),  a  colonel  in  the  fervice  of  the  long 
parliament,  and  executed  for  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  murder 
of  King  Charles  I.  Fie  was  of  a  good  family,  and  had  a 
tolerable  education,  that  is  to  fay,  Rich  a  one  as  might  fit 
him  for  the  courfe  of  life  it  was  intended  he  fhould  lead, 
being  placed  by  his  relations  as  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer  in 
Watling-ftreet.  As  he  was  of  a  very  ferious  difpofition, 
and  had  been  very  early  tinftured  with  thofe  principles 
which  were*  in  that  age  ftyled  puritanical,  he  became  an 
eager  follower  of  fuch  minifters  as  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  their  zealous  preaching.  His  great  attachment  to  thefe 
fort  of  people,  and  the  natural  warmth  of  his  own  temper, 
were  the  occafions  of  his  quitting  his  own  calling,  and  going 
into  the  army,  in  which  he  behaved  with  fo  much  zeal, 
courage,  and  conduct,  that  he  rofe  by  degrees  to  the  feveral 
commands  of  captain,  major,  and  lieutenant-colonel,  in  a 
regiment  of  foot.  It  was  in  this  laft  capacity,  that  he.  afted 


with  great  vehemence  againft  all  endeavours  for  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  king. 

On  the  twentieth  of  January,  when  the  king  was  brought 
before  the  high  court  of  juftice,  Colonel  Stubberd,  and 
Colonel  A  xml,  had  the  command  of  the  foldiers  below 
ftairs.  The  king  demanded  of  Serjeant  Bradlhaw,  who 
was  the  prefident,  by  what  authority  they  brought  him 
there?  And  the  prefident  appealing  to  the  charge,  which 
was  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  and  People  of  England, 
Lady  Fairfax,  the  general’s  wife,  cried  out,  “  It  is  a  lie,  it 
is  falfe,  not  a  half,  not  a  quarter  of  the  people;  O.lver 
Cromwell  is  a  rogue  and  a  traitor;”  which  words  were 
repeated  by  Mrs.  Nelfon.  Upon  this  Colonel  Axtel  cried 
out,  “  Down  with  the  whores,  fhoot  them;”  which  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  made  him  be  taken  notice  of.  After  the 
fentence  was  parted,  the  king  was  carried  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  King-ftreet,  in  a  common  fedan,  by  two  porters, 
who,  out  of  reverence  to  his  perfon,  went  bare  headed,  till 
the  foldiers,  under  Colonel  Axtel’s  command,  beat  them, 
and  forced  them  to  put  on  their  hats.  After  the  murder  of 
the  king,  when  Cromwell  was  fent  into  Ireland,  the  regi¬ 
ment  in  which  Colonel  Axtel  ferved  was  drawn  out  by  lot 
for  that  expedition,  which  occafioned  his  going  over  into 
that  kingdom,  where  he  made  a  confiderable  figure,  was 
much  efteemed  and  trufted  by  Cromwell,  and  raifed,  for 
his  fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct,  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  and  the  government  of  Kilkenny  and  the  adjacent 
precindL 

After  the  death  of  the  proteftor,  Oliver,  which  happened 
on  the  third  of  September,  1658,  things  took  a  new  turn, 
and  Axtel  ufed  his  utmoft  induftry  to  conceal  himfelf,  as 
forefeeing  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  might  be 
called  to  an  account  for  the  large  Ihare  he  had  taken  in 
the  trial  of  the  king  :  but  his  care  in  this  refpeft  was  to 
very  little  purpofe,  for  before  the  clofe  of  the-month,  he 
was  difcovered  and  committed  to  prifon.  On  the  10th  of 
Odlober  following,  the  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  having  found  bills  againft  twenty-eight  perfons,  for 
their  concern  in  the  king’s  murder,  of  which  Mr.  Axtel 
was  the  laft,  they  were  brought  to  the  feffions-houfe,  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  Colonel  Axtel  was  the  fame  day 
arraigned,  upon  an  indidtment  for  compafling  and  imagin¬ 
ing  the  death  of  the  late  king.  The  trial  lafted,  on  account 
of  the  prifonerrs  long  and  large  defence,  for  upwards  of 
three  hours ;  but  the  jury,  without  going  from  the  bar, 
found  him  guilty,  and  on  the  19th  of  October  he  was 
executed  at  Tyburn. 

AXUM,  a  village,  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Abyffinia.  Its  ruins  are  very  extenfive,  but,  like 
the  cities  of  ancient  times,  confift  altogether  of  public 
buildings.  In  one  fquare  there  are  forty  obelifks,  none  of 
which  have  any  hieroglyphics  on  them.  They  are  all  of 
one  piece  of  granite,  and  on  the  top  of  that  which  is  Hand¬ 
ing,  is  a  patera  exceedingly  well  carved  in  the  Greek  tafte. 
It  is  125  miles  W.  of  the  Red  Sea.  Long.  36.  4.  E.  Lat. 
14.  6.  N. 

AYLESBURY  (Thomas),  the  fecond  fon  of  William 
Aylefbury,  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year-  x  S 7 
received  his  education  in  Weftminfter-fchooi,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  in  1598  became  a  ftudent  of  Chrift- 
church.  Fie  diftinguifhed  himfelf  there  by  his  affiduous 
application  to  his  ltudies,  and  efpecially  affedvted  the  mathe¬ 
matics.  This  made  him  known  to  perfons  of  the  greateft 
parts  in  the  univerfity,  and  was  the  realon  of  his  being  carelfed 
by  fome  of  the  greateft  quality  in  the  kingdom.  On  the 
19th  of  June,  1605,  he  took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts. 
After  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  became  fecretary  to  Charles, 
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earl  of  Nottingham,  then  lord  high-admiral  of  England  ;  in 
which  poll  he  had  an  opportunity  of  improving  his  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge,  as  alfo  of  giving  many  and  (hining  proofs 
of"  it.  On  this  account,  when  George  Villiers,  duke  of 
Bucks,  fucceeded  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  as  high-admiral, 
Mr.  Aykfbury  not  only  kept  his  employment,  but  was  alfo, 
by  the  favour  of  that  powerful  duke,  created  a  baronet,  the 
19th  of  April,  .1627,  having  been  before  made  matter  of 
requefts,  and  matter  of  the  mint.  Thefe  great  employments, 
as  they  furnithed  him  with  the  means  of  exprefling  his  regard 
for  learned  men,  fo  in  him  they  met  a  perfon  who  put  them 
to  their  right  ufe.  He  not  only  made  all  men  of  fcience 
welcome  at  his  table,  and  afforded  them  all  the  countenance 
he  could,  but  likewife  gave  to  fuch  of  them  as  were  in  narrow 
circumtiances,  regular  pensions  out  of  his  pocket,  and  carried 
them  with  him  to  his  houfe  in  Windfor-park,  where  he 
ufually  fpcnt  the  fummer.  In  1642,  adhering  fteadily  to 
the  king,  he  was  of  conftquence  dripped  or' his  places,  and 
plundered  of  his  eftate  However,  he  bore  up  chearfully 
under  his  misfortunes  till  1649,  when,  having  feen  the  bloody 
murder  of  his  fovereign,  he  grew  fick  of  his  country,  and 
retiring  with  his  family  into  Flanders,  lived  for  fome  time  at 
Brufiels.  In  1652  he  removed  to  Breda,  where  he  led  a 
very  private  life,  his  loyalty  having  left  him  very  little  to 
live  on  ;  and  in  1657,  being  then  eighty-one  years  of  age, 
he  ended  his  days  with  honour. 

AYLESBURY  (William),  fon  of  the  before-mentioned  Sir 
Thomas  Aylefbury,  became  very  early  a  gentleman-commoner 
of  Chrift -church,  and  took  a  degree  in  arts  at  fixteen  years  of 
age.  Though  he  had  at  that  time  the  profpedt  of  a  very  plen¬ 
tiful  fortune,  yet  he  purfued  his  fludies  with  fuch  d  ligence, 
and  behaved  with  fo  much  modefty  and  prudence,  that  King 
Charles  I.  made  choice  of  him  to  be  governor  to  George  Vil¬ 
liers,  duke  of  Bucks,  and  his  brother  Lord  Francis,  with  whom 
he  went  to  travel.  He  met  in  Italy  with  a  very  extraordinary 
misfortune.  Walking  one  evening  in  the  garden  of  the  houfe 
where  they  lodged,  he  was  thot,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  a  couple  of  bullets  lodged  in  his  thigh  :  thofe  who  did  it 
leaped  over  the  wall,  came  up,  and  looked  upon  him,  begged 
his  pardon,  told  him  they  were  miftaken,  and  that  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  fhot  another  perfon,  which  was  all  the  fatisfadtion 
he  ever- received.  He  returned  into  England  with  his  pupils 
a  little  after  the  civil  war  commenced,  and  carried  them  with 
him  to  Oxford,  where  he  preferred  them  to  the  king.  His 
majelly  expreffed  his  great  fatisfadtion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Aylef- 
bury’s  conduit,  and  promifed  on  the  firft  vacancy,  to  make 
him  groom  of  his  bed-chamber;  which  promife,  however,  he 
lived  not  to  perform.  After  the  king’s  murder,  he  retired 
with  his  father  to  Antwerp,  and  dwelt  there  as  long  as  his 
circumtiances  would  afford  it :  but  at  length,  through  very 
want,  returned  into  England  in  the  year  1650;  fpcnding  his 
time  here,  as  moft  of  the  Royalifts  did,  in  feeking  Ihelter  and 
a  meal  of  meat  where  it  was  to  be  had.  Living  fometimes 
in  one  place,  fometimes  in  another,  chiefly  at  Oxford,  which 
was  always  loyal,  till  the  year  1657,  when  the  protedtor  fitted 
out  a  fleet  to  go  on  fome  expedition  to  the  Weft  Indies,  as  alfo 
to  carry  a  fupply  to  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  our  author,  from 
pure  neceflity,  engaged  himfelf  as  lecretary  to  the  governor; 
which  poft  he  enjoyed  not  long,  death  removing  him  when  he 
had  been  but  a  fliort  time  in  the  ifland. 

AYLMER  (John),  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Aylmer- 
hall  in  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1521.  Grey  marquis  of  Dor- 
fet,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  taking  a  liking  to  him 
when  he  was  very  young,  entertained  him  as  his  fcholai*,  and 
gave  him  an  exhibition  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  w  here 
Mr.  Wood  fuppofes  he  took  h/s  degrees  in  arts ;  after  wh  ich 


the  marquis  made  him  tutor  to  his  children,  among  whom 
was  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  afterwards  queen.  He  early  adoot- 
ed  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  ;  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Surf  oik  and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign- 
of  Edward  VI.  was  for  fome  time  the  only  preacher  in  Leicef- 
terfhire,  and  was  highly  inftrumental  in  bringing  over  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  county  to  the  Proteffant  religion.  In  1553  he- 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Stow  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln.  In 
the  convocation  which  fat  in  the  firft  year  of  Queen  Mary,  he 
diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  warmth  again'it  popery.  The  vio¬ 
lent  meafures  of  that  queen’s  miniitry  rendered  his  flay  in 
England  unfafe;  he  retired  beyond  fea,  and  refided  firft  at 
Stratburg,  and  afterwards  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
undertook  the  inftrudtion  of  feveral  young  gentlemen  in  claf- 
fical  learning  and  religion.  During  his  exile  he  alfo  vifited  the 
univerfities  of  Italy  and  Germany.  At  that  of  Jena  in  Saxony" 
he  was  offered  the  Hebrew  profefTorftiip  ;  but,  having  a  near 
profpedt  of  returning  home,  he  declined  it.  After  the  accef- 
fion  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  came  back  to  England  ;  and  im 
the  beginning  of  that  princefs’s  reign,  was  one  of  the  eight 
divines  appointed  to  difpute  at  Weftminfter,  before  many  per- 
fons  of  diftindtion,  againtt  an  equal  number  of  popifh  bifhops. 
In  1562,  by  the  interelt  of  Secretary  Cecil,  he  was  made  arch~ 
deacon  of  Lincoln  ;  and  affilted  at  the  fynod  held  this  year,, 
wherein  the  dodtrine  and  difcipline  of  the-  church,  and  the  re¬ 
formation  from  popery,  were  eftablifhed.  Fie  continued  long 
without  any  other  coniiderable  preferment,  though  often  no¬ 
minated  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  lome  vacant 
bifhopric.  However,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  queen’s 
juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  and  one  of  her  ecclefiaf- 
tical  commitfioners.  In  1573  he  accumulated  the  degree  of 
bachelor  and  dodtor  in  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In 
1576  on  the  tranflation  of  his  friend  and  fellow  exile.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
win  Sandys,  to  the  archbiftiopric  of  York,  he  was  made  bifhop 
of  London  ;  and  though  Sandys  had  been  very  inftrumental 
in  his  promotion,  recommending  him  to  the  queen  as  a  proper 
perfon  for  his  luccellor,  he  fried  him  for  dilapidations,  and 
after  fome  years’ profecution  recovered  900  or  1000/. 

When  the  plague  raged  in  London  in  1  578,  his  principal  at¬ 
tention  was  diredted  to  preferve  the  lives  of  his  clergy ;  and 
yet  to  make  provifion  that  the  Tnfedted  might  be  vifited,  and' 
have  proper  affiftance  with  refpedt  to  religion.  He  fummoned 
the  London  clergy  before  him,  in  order  to  eledt  and  appoint 
out  of  their  body  vifitors  of  the  fick,  purpofing  to  fpare  the 
reft  by  reafon  of  the  danger  of  the  infedtion.  Strype  tell  us, 
that  the  forwardnels  of  many  minifters  to  undertake  this  office 
was  remarkable ;  Tome  from  covetoulnefs,  others  from  vain 
glory,  and  others  to  lupply  their  wants.  The  bifliop  likewife 
ordered  books,  containing  dlredtions  for  preventing  the  rage 
of  the  pettilence,  to  be  printed  and  difperfed. 

In  1381  he  propofed  that  a  number  of  learned  and  found 
divines  ftiould  be  appointed  to  preach  at  fet  times  before  great 
aflemblies,  particularly  at  St.  Paul's  Crofs,  for  confirming  the 
people’s  judgments  in  the  dodtrine  and  difcipline  of  the  efta- 
bliflied  church,  which  was  then  {truck  at  and  undermined  by 
many;  and  that  for  the  lupport  of  it,  contributions  fliould  be 
made  and  fettled  on  the  preachers  by  the  city.  But  Sir  John 
Branch,  lord  mayor,  and  the  aldermen,  did  not  much  like  this 
motion,  on  account  of  the  {landing  charge  to  which  it  muft  put- 
the  city ;  fo  the  defign  was  dropped. 

Beginning  now  to  be  uneafy  in  his  diocefe  of  London,  he 
ufed  all  his  endeavour  to  obtain  a  removal  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  or 
that  of  Winchefter,  but  without  fuccefs.  When  he  came  to 
be  broken  with  age,  he  was  defirous  to  rcfign  his  biftiopric  to 
Dr.  Bancroft,  but  the  latter  refufed  it.  He  died  at  Fulham, 
the  3d  oi  June,  1594,  aged  feventy-three.  He  was  an  excels- 
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lent  logician  and  hiftorian,  and  well  {killed  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  :  be  underftood  the  civil  law,  divinity,  and  the  ancient 
writers  5  and  was  a  rhetorical,  bold,  and  pathetic  preacher. 

AYLOFFE  (Sir  Jofeph),  of  Framfield  in  Suflex,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  Saxon  family,  anciently  feated  at  Bofton  Alof 
near  Wye,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
who  removed  to  Horn-church  in  the  county  of  EiTex  in  that 
of  Henry  IV.  and  to  Sudbury  in  that  of  Edward  IV.  Sir 
William  Ayloffe  of  Great  Braxtead  in  the  county  of  EiTex 
was  knighted  by  James  1.  May  i,  1603,  and  created  a  baronet 
November  23,  16 12-  and  from  his  eldetl  Ton  by  his  third 
wife,  the  late  baronet  was  the  fourth  in  defeent  and  fifth  in 
title.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  of  Gray's  Inn. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1708  ;  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education  at  Weftminfter-fchool ;  admitted  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  1724,  and  in  the  fame  year  was  entered  a  gentleman-com¬ 
moner  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  which  college  he  quitted 
about  1728  ;  eletled  F.A.S.  February  10,  1731  ;  one  of  the 
firft  council  under  their  charter,  1751  ;  vice-prelident,  and 
F.R.S.  June  3,  1731.  He  prevailed  on  Mr.  Kirby,  painter 
in  Ipiwich,  to  make  drawings  of  a  great  number  of  monu¬ 
ments  and  buildings  in  Suffolk,  of  which  twelve  were  engrav¬ 
ed,  with  a  defeription,  1748  ;  and  others  remain  unpubliihed. 
He  had  at  that  time  an  intention  to  write  a  hiltory  of  the 
county ;  but,  being  difappointed  of  the  materials  which  he  had 
reafon  to  expedt  for  fo  laborious  a  work,  they  were  never  pub- 
lifhed.  On  the  building  of  Weftminller-bridge,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  fecretary  to  the  commiffioners  1736-7;  and  on  the 
ellablifhment  of  the  Paper-office,  on  the  refpedtable  footing  it 
at  prefent  is,  by  the  removal  of  the  Hate-papers  from  the  old 
gate  at  Whitehall  to  new  apartments  at  the  Treafury,  he  was 
nominated  the  firft  in  the  commitfion  for  the  care  and  pre- 
fervation  of  them.  In  1757  he  circulated  propofals  for  print¬ 
ing,  by  lubfcription,  Encyclopedia;  or,  a  rational  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Trade.  In  1772  he  published,  in 
4to.  Calendars  of  the  Ancient  Charters,  See.  and  of  the  Welfli 
and  Scottifh  Rolls  now  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
&c.  and  in  the  introduction  gives  a  moft  judicious  and  exadt 
account  of  our  public  records.  He  drew  up  the  account  of 
the  chapel  of  London-bridge,  of  which  an  engraving  was  pub- 
liflied  by  Vertue,  1748,  and  again  by  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries,  1777-  His  hiftorical  defeription  of  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  on  the  Champ  de  Drap 
d’Qr,  from  an  original  painting-at  Windfor,  and  his  account  of 
the  paintings  of  the  lame  age  at  Cowdray,  were  inferted  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Archceologia,  and  printed  feparately  to  ac¬ 
company  engravings  of  two  of  thefe  pidtures  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  1775-  His  account  of  the  body  of  Edward  I. 
as  it  appeared  on  opening  his  tomb,  1774,  was  printed  in  the 
fame  volume,  p.  37 6.  Having  been  educated,  as  has  been 
obferved,  at  Weftminfter,  he  acquired  an  early  affedtion  for 
that  venerable  cathedral  ;  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
every  part  of  it  difplayed  itfelf  in  his  accurate  defeription  of 
five  monuments  in  the  choir,  engraved  in  1779  by  the  fame 
Society,  who  mull  reckon,  among  the  many  obligations  which 
they  owe  to  his  zeal  and  attention  to  their  interefts,  the  laft  ex¬ 
ertions  of  his  life  to  put  their  affairs  on  the  moft  refpedlable 
and  advantageous  footing,  on  their  removal  to  their  pew 
apartments  in  Somerfet-Piace.  He  fuperintended  the  new 
edition  of  Leland’s  Colledtanea,  in  nine  volumes  8vo.  and  alfo 
of  the  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  to  each  of 
which  he  added  a  valuable  appendix.  Fie  alfo  revifed  through 
the  prefs  a  new  edition  of  Hcarne’s  Curious  Difcourfes,  1771, 
two  volumes  8vo  ;  and  likewife  the  Regiftrum  Roffenfe,  pub- 
liffied  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  1 769,  folio.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  feventh  volume  of  Somers’s  TraHs  is  advertifed,  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Debates  in  Parliament  before  the  Reftoration,  from 
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MSS.  by  Sir  Jofeph  Ayloffe,  hart,  which  is  fuppofed  never  to 
have  appeared.  Sir  Jofeph  died  at  his  houfe  at  Keunington- 
lane,  Lambeth,  April  19,  1781,  aged  feventy-two. 

AYRMIN,  or  Ayermin  (William),  bifhop  of  Norwich  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  was  defeended  of  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  family,  feated  at  Ofgodby  in  Lincolnfhire.  He 
was  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York,  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  Wells  ;  and  was  for  lome  time  keeper  of  the  feal, 
and  vice-chancellor  to  King  Edward  II.  under  the  chancellor 
John  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  could  not  difeharge  his  office  by 
reafon  of  ficknels.  About  this  time,  ann.  1319,  a  war  hav¬ 
ing  broken  out  between  England  and  Scotland,  Ayrmin  had, 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken  priloner,  in  a  battle  between  the 
Scotch  and  Yorkifts.  Afterwards  recovering  his  liberty,  he 
was  made  chancellor  of  England  under  King  Edward  III.  and 
afterwards  treafurer.  Being  fent  ambaffador  to  the  court  of 
Rome,,  he  is  faid  to  have  neglected  the  bulinefs  of  his  embaffy, 
and  to  have  employed  his  time  and  intereft  in  obtaining  the 
bifhopric  of  Norwich,  which  was  then  vacant.  In  which  ap¬ 
plication  meeting'  with  fuccefs,  he  returned  to  take  polfetfion 
of  that  fee  :  which  the  king  hearing,  and  being  difgufted  at 
his  proceedings,  fent  loldiers  to  Norwich  to  apprehend  him ; 
but  Ayrmin  lay  hid  in  the  cathedral  church,  till,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  friends,  the  king  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  con- 
lented  to  his  confecration. 

AYSCOUGH  (George  Edward),  efq.  a  lieutenant  in  the 
firft  regiment  of  foot  guards,  was  only  ion  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Franfcis  Ayfcough,  who  was  tutor  to  Lord  Lyttleton  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  at  length  dean  of  JBriftol.  In  September  1777  he 
went  to  the  Continent  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  While 
on  his  travels,  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey,  which,  on 
his  return,  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Letters  from  an 
Officer  in  the  Guards  to  his  Friend  in  England ;  containing 
fome  Accounts  of  France  and  Italy,  1778,  8vo.  He  received 
however  but  a  temporary  relief  from  the  air  of  the  Continent. 
After  lingering  for  a  ftiort  time,  he  died  October  14,  t  779. 

AYSCUE,  Ayscough,  Askew  (Sir  George),  an  eminent 
Engliffi  admiral  in  the  laft  century.  He  was  defeended  from 
a  very  good  family  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  entered  early  into  the 
fea  fervice,  where  he  obtained  the  character  of  an  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  officer,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  King 
Charles  I.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  parliament,  when,  by  a  very  lingular  intrigue,  they 
got  poft’elfion  of  the  fleet  5  and  fo  zealous  he  was  in  the  fer¬ 
vice  of  his  mailers,  that  when,  in  1648,  the  greatelt  part  of 
the  navy  went  over  to  the  Prince  ol  Wales,  he,  who  then  com¬ 
manded  the  Lion,  fecured  that  Ihip  for  the  parliament,  which 
was  by  them  efteemed  an  acceptable  fervice,  and  an  action  of 
great  importance.  As  this  was  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  fide¬ 
lity,  he  had  the  command  given  him  in  a  fquadron,  that  was 
employed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
accordingly  failed  therewith  to  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  where,  by 
his  vigilance,  he  prevented  his  highnefs  from  doing  what  he 
would  otherwile  have  done,  and  by  his  great  intereft  with  the 
feamen  he  drew  many  of  them  back  to  that  fervice  from  which 
they  had  deferted.  This  recommended  him  ftrongly  to  the 
parliament,  who,  the  next  year,  fent  him  with  a  confiderabie 
number  of  fhips,  and  the  honourable  title  of  admiral  in  thole 
feas,  to  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  which  commillion  he  dilcharged 
with  equal  vigour  and  vigilance.  After  the  war  was  finilhed 
in  Ireland,  and  the  parliament  had  thereby  time  and  opportu¬ 
nity  to  think  of  the  proper  means  of  lubduing  the  reft  of  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  of  England  to  their  obedience,  Sir 
George  Aylcue  had  orders  to  fail  with  a  fmall  fquadron  to  re¬ 
duce  the  illand  of  Barbadoes,  which  he  effected. 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  June,  1652,  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  he  had  received  from  London,  came  to  Dover, 
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with  his  eleven  fail,  and  there  joined  his  old  friend  Admiral 
Blake,  on  board  whofe  fhip  he  dined,  and  was  received  with 
all  imaginable  marks  of  refpedt  and  kindnefs  by  that  famous 
commander.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  Blake 
having  received  orders  to  fail  northward,  and  detlroy  the  Dutch 
herring  fifhery,  Sir  George  Ayfcue  was  left  to  command  the 
fleet  in  the  Downs.  Within  a  few  days  after  Blake’s  depar¬ 
ture,  he  took  five  fail  of  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  hadfcarcely 
brought  them  in,  before  he  received  advice,  that  a  fleet  of 
forty  fail  had  been  feen  not  far  from  the  coaft,  upon  which  he 
gave  chace,  fell  in  amongft  them,  took  feven,  funk  four,  and 
ran  twenty-four  upon  the  French  fhore,  all  the  reft  being  fe- 
parated  from  their  convoy,  which,  confidering  that  Sir  George 
had  with  him  only  the  fquadron  he  brought  with  him  from 
Barbaoloes,  was  very  gallantly  performed.  After  various  other 
fuccefsful  engagements  with  the  Dutch,  Sir  George  at  length 
laid  down  his  commitfion.  He  retired  after  this  to  his  Coun¬ 
try  feat  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  lived  there  in  great  ho¬ 
nour  and  fplendor  till  the  death  of  the  ProtefW.  On  the  re- 
ltoration  of  Charles  II.  Sir  George  Ayfcue  had  the  honour  to 
be  introduced  to  his  majefty,  and  to  kifs  his  hand.  Soon  after 
the  Dutch  war  breaking  our,  he  was  immediately  put  into 
commiffion  by  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  then 
commanded  the  Englifh  fleet.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1665, 
Sir  George  Ayfcue  hoifted  his  flag  as  rear-admiral  of  the  blue, 
-under  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  in  the 
great  battle  that  was  fought  the  3d  of  June  in  the  fame  year, 
that  fquadron  had  the  honour  to  break  through  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  thereby  made  way  for  one  of  the  molt  glorious  vic¬ 
tories  ever  obtained  by  this  nation  at  fea  :  for,  in  this  battle, 
the  Dutch  had  ten  of  their  largell  fhips  funk  or  burned,  be¬ 
tides  their  Admiral  Opdam’s,  which  blew  up  in  the  midft  of 
the  engagement,  by  which  the  admiral  himfelf,  and  upwards 
of.five  hundred  men,  perifhed.  Eighteen  men- of- war  were 
taken,  four  fire-lliips  deftroyed,  thirteen  captains,  and  two 
thoufand  and  fifty  private  men,  made  piifoners  ;  and  this 
with  lb  ineonfiderable  a  lofs,  as  that  of  one  fhip  only,  and 
three  hundred  private  men. 

On  the  ill  of  June,  1666,  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  fleets 
again  met.  This  day’s  fight  was  very  fierce  and  bloody  j  for 
the  Dutch,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  prcllcd  furiouily  upon 
the  Englifh  fleet,  while  the  Englifh  officers,  being  men  of  de¬ 
termined  refolution,  fought  with  fuch  courage  and  conftancy, 
that  they  not  only  repulied  the  Dutch,  but  renewed  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  maintain  the  fight  longer  than 
they  were  inclined  to  do,  lb  that  it  was  ten  in  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  their  cannon  were  filent.  The  following  night  was  fpent 
in  repairing  the  damages  fuS'ered  on  both  fides,  and  next 


morning  the  fight  was  renewed  by  the  Englifh  with  freflt  vi-  > 
gour.  O11  the  third  day  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  who  commanded 
the  Royal  Prince  (being  the  largeft  and  heavieft  fhip  of  the 
whole  fleet),  unfortunately  ftruck  upon  the  fand  called  the 
Galloper,  where,  being  threatened  by  the  enemy’s  fire-fhips, 
and  hopelefs  of  alfiftance  from  his  friends  (whofe  timely  re¬ 
turn,  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  tide,  had  ab-.  « 
foiutely  rendered  impoftible) ,  he  was  forced  to  lurrender,  and 
was  carried  to  the  Hague.  It  is  faid,  that  he  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace. 

AYR,  a  borough  and  fea-port  of  Ayrthire,  fituated  on  a 
fandy  plain,  and  built  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Ayr,  over 
which  is  a  bridge  of  four  arches.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  coal 
and  grain  ;  the  fifhery  being  in  a  manner  given  up.  In  the 
New- Town  are  many  good  houfes,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Domi-  ' 
nician  monaftery,  founded  by  Alexander  II.  in  1230.  Ajnile 
north  from  the  town,  is  a  houfe  called  King’s  Chapel,  found-- 
ed  for  lepers  by  Robert  Bruce.  The  leprofy  was  a  diteafe  fo 
common  in  thole  days,  as  to  be  the  fubjebl  of  feveral  parlia¬ 
mentary  llatutes  ;  but  it  is  now  fcareely  known  in  Europe. 
Ayr  is  65  miles  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh.  Long.  4.  39.  E.  Lat. 
55.  3°.  N. 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  weft, 
north-weft,  and  north,  by  the  frith  of  Clyde  and  Ilenfrewfhire ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  counties  of  Lanerk  and  Dumfries ;  and  on 
the  louth-ealt  and  louth  by  the  fliires  of  Kirkcudbright  and 
Wigton.  It  exhibits  -the  lhape  of  two  wings,  extending  to 
the- north- weft  and  louth-weft,  and  forming  a  vaft  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  frith  of  Clyde.  Between  its  extreme  points,  it 
meafures  about  50  miles  ;  its  greateft  breadth  is  not  quite  27. 
Its  raoft  northerly  divifion  is  Cunningham,  the  north-weft  an¬ 
gle  of  which,  though  mountainous,  is  rich  in  palture. 

AYTONIA  ( Encycl .).  In  .that  article  the  cla/s  is  errone- 
oufly  put  for  the  order ;  and  vice  ver/'a. 

AZAlllAEI,  or  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  fuccceded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Amaziah,  8 10  years  before  Chrilt.  He  alfembled  an 
army  of  above  300.000  men,  with  which  he  conquered  the 
Philiftines,  and  demolifhed  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabniel,  and 
Afhdodj  built  up  the  walls  of  Jerufalem ;  furnifhed  the  city 
with  conduits  •,  and  planted  gardens  and  vineyards  :  but  at 
laft  being  elated  with  his  proiperity,  and  relolving  to  uihrp 
the  office  of  high-prieft,  he  was  ftruck  with  a  leprofy,  which 
obliged  him  to  remain  {hut  up  in  his  palace  for  the  reft  of  hi> 
days.  He  died  about  759  years  before  the  Chrilfian  rera,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Jonathan  bis  fon. — There  are  feveral  other 
perfons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  facred  Scriptures. 
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Babington  (Gcrvafe),  bilhop  of  Worcefler,  was  born, 
according  to  Fuller,  in  Nottinghamlhire ;  but  in  what  year  is 
uncertain.  He  was  lent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  made  fellow ;  and,  in  1578,  was  incorporated 
mafter  of  arts  at  Oxford.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
made  Cambridge  the  place  of  his  relidence,  where  he  became 
an  eminent  preacher;  and,  being  now  dodtor  in  divinity,  was 
Y01,  X. 
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made  domefiic  chaplain  to  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke.  In  this 
llation  he  is  luppofed  to  have  aflifted  the  countefs  in  her  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Plaints.  In  1581  he  was  inftalled  prebend  of 
Hereford,  and,  in  1591,  confecrated  bifliop  of  EandafF.  In 
1594  he  was  tran Gated  to  the  fee  of  Exeter,  and  thence  to 
Worceher  in  1397.  About  this  time,  or  loon  after,  he  was 
made  queen’s  counfel  lor  the  marlhes  of  \\  ales.  He  was  a 
4  b 
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,corfiderable  benefactor  to  the  library  belonging  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Worcefter,  where  he  was  buried,  in  May  1610,  with¬ 
out  a  monument.  The  feveral  hiftorians,  who  have  mention¬ 
ed  this  prelate,  agree  in  giving  him  the  charadler  of  a  learned 
and  pious  man.  His  writings,  libs  thofe  of  mold  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  abound  with  puns  and  quaint  expreilions.  His 
works  were  printed  both  in  folio  and  quarto  in  1615,  and 
again  in  folio  in  1637,  under  this  title  :  The  Works  of  the  right 
reverend  father  in  God  Gervajc  Babington,  late  Bijhop  of  I  For¬ 
ester,  containing  comf  ortable  notes  upon  the  five  books  of  DIofes, 
viz.  Gene/is,  S;C.  As  alfo  an  cxpofitim  upon  the  Creed ,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Lord's  Proper ;  with  a  conference  betwixt 
mans  frailty,  and  faith,  and  three  fermons,  &  c. 

BABOLITZA  CARETHNA,  or  Baboliza,  a  town  of 
Sclavcnia,  feateu  near  the  river  Drave,  between  Poflega  and 
Zygelh. 

BABYLON  ( Encpcl. ) .  This  capital  was  furrounded  with 
walls,  in  thicknefs  87  feet,  in  height  350  feet,  and  in  compafs 
480  furlongs,  or  60  of  our  miles.  Thus  Herodotus,  who  was 
himfelf  at  Babylon  ;  and  though  fome  difagree  with  him  in 
thefe  dimenfions,  yet  molt  writers  give  us  the  fame,  or  near 
the  fame,  as  he  does.  Diodorus  Siculus  diminifhes  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  thefe  walls  very  confiderably,  and  takes  fonre- 
what  from  the  height  of  them,  as  in  Herodotus  ;  though  he 
feems  to  add  to  their  breadth,  by  faying,  that  fix  chariots 
might  drive  a- bread  thereon ;  while  the  former  writes,  that 
one  chariot  only  might  turn  upon  them  ;  but  then  he  places 
buildings  on  eacli  fide  of  tile  top  of  thefe  walls,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  were  but  one  ilory  high  :  which  may  pretty 
well  reconcile  them  together  in  this  refpeeft.  It  is  obferved, 
that  thofe  who  give  the  height  of  thefe  walls  but  at  50  cubits, 
fpeak  of  them  only  as  they  were  after  the  time  of  Darius  Hy- 
lfafpis,  who  had  cauled  them  to  be  beaten  down  to  that  level. 
Thele  walls  formed  an'  exa&  iquare,  each  fide  of  which  was 
120  furlongs,  'or  15  miles,  in  length  ;  and  were  all  built  of 
large  bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  which  in  a  fhort 
time  grows  harder  than  the  very  brick  and  Hone  which  it  ce¬ 
ments.  The  city  was  encom palled,  without  the  walls,  with  a 
vafl  ditch  filled  with  water,  and  lined  with  bricks  on  both 
tides  ;  and,  as  the  earth  that  was  dug  out  of  it  ferved  to  make 
the  bricks,  we  may  judge  of  the  depth  and  largenefs  of  the  . 
ditch  from  the  height  and  thicknefs  of  the  walls.  In  the 
whole  compafs  of  the  wall  there  were  100  gates,  that  is,  25  on 
each  of  the  four  tides,  all  made  of  folid  brals.  Between  every 
tWo  of  thele  gates,  at  proper  dlffances,  were  three  towers,  and 
four  more  at  the  four  corners  of  this  great  fquare,  and  three 
between  each  of  thefe  corners  and  the  next  gate  on  either  fide, 
and  each  of  thefe  towers  was  ten  feet  higher  than  the  walls. 
But  this  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  thofe  parts  of  the  walls 
where  towers  were  needful  for  defence.  For  fome  parts  of 
them  being  upon  a  moral's,  and  inaccefiible  by  an  enemy, 
there  the  labour  and  coft  was  fpared,  which,  though  it  muft 
have  fpoiled  the  fymmetry  of  the  whole,  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  favoured  of  good  ceconomy ;  though  that  is  what  one 
would  not  have  expedled  from  a  prince  who  had  been  fo  de¬ 
termined,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  muft  have  been,  to  make  the 
city  complete  both  for  ftrength  and  beauty.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber,  then,  of  thefe  towers  amounted  to  no  more  than  250 ; 
whereas  a  much  greater  number  would  have  been  neceflary  to 
have  made  the  uniformity  complete  all  round.  From  the  25 
gates  in  each  fide  of  this  fquare,  there  was  a  ftraight  ftreet,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  correfponding  gate  in  the  oppofite  wall ;  whence 
the  whole  number  of  the  ftreets  muft  have  been  but  50  ;  but 
then  they  wer  e  each  about  13  miles  long,  25  of  them  crofting 
the  other  25  exactly  at  right  angles.  Befides  thefe  whole 
ftreets,  we  muft  reckon  four  half  ftreets,  which  were  but  rows 
of  ftoufes  facing  the  four  inner  Tides  of  the  walls.  Thefe  four 


half'ftreets  were  properly  the  four  Tides  of  the  city  within  the 
walls,  and  were  each  of  them  200  feet  broad,  the  whole  ftreets 
being  about  15©  of  the  fame.  By  this  interfeHion  of  the  50. 
ftreets,  the  city  was  divided  into  676  fqnares,  each  of  four  fur¬ 
longs  and  an  half  on  each  fide,  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
compafs.  Round  thefe  fquares  on  every  fide  towards  the 
ftreets  flood  the  houles,  all  of  three  or  four  ftories  In  height, 
and  beautified  with  all  manner  of  ornaments;  and  the  fpace 
within  each  of  thefe  fquares  was  all  void,  and  taken  up  by 
yards,  or  gardens,  and  the  like,  either  for  pleafure  or  conve¬ 
nience. 

A  branch  of  the  Euphrates  divided  the  city  into  two,  run¬ 
ning  through  the  midft  of  it,  from  north  to  fouth  ;  over 
which,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  city,  was  a  bridge,  a  furlong 
in  length,  or  rather  more,  and  indeed  much  more,  if  we  hearken 
to  others,  who  fay  it  was  no  lefs  than  five  ftades  or  furlongs  in 
length,  though  but  30  feet  broad,  a  difference  v/e  fhall  never 
be  able  to  decide:  this  bridge,  however,  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  with  wonderful  art,  to  fupply  a  defedl  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  which  was  all  Tandy.  At  each  end  of  this  bridge- 
were  two  palaces ;  the  old  palace  on  the  eaft  fide,  the  new 
one  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river ;  the  former  of  which  took 
up  four  of  the  fquares  above  mentioned,  and  the  latter  nine. 
The  temple  of  Belus,  which  flood  next  to  the  old  palace,  took 
up  another  of  the  fame  fquares. 

The  whole  city  flood  in  a  large  flat  or  plain,  in  a  very  fat 
and  deep  foil ;  that  part  or  half  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
river  was  the  old  city,  and  the  other  on  the  weft  was  added 
by'  Nebuchadnezzar,  both  being  included  within  the  vafl 
fquare  bounded  by  the  walls  aforefaid.  The  form  of  the  whole 
was  feemingly  borrowed  from  Nineveh,  which  was  alfo  480 
furlongs  ;  but,  though  it  was  equal  in  dimenfions  to  this  city, 
it  was  lefs  with  relpeft  to  its  form,  which  was  a  parallelogram,, 
whereas  that  of  Babylon  was  an  exa6l  fquare.  It  is  f’up- 
pofed  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  deftroyed  that  old  feat 
of  the  AiTyrian  empire,  propofed  that  this  new  one  fliould  ra¬ 
ther  exceed  it  ;  and  that  it  was  in  order  to  fill  it  with  inha¬ 
bitants,  that  he  tranfported  fuch  numbers  of  the  captives  from 
other  countries  hither ;  though  that  is  what  may  be  difputed, 
feeing  he  therein  only  followed  the  conflant  practice  of  the 
kings  of  Affyria,  who  thought  this  the  mod  certain  means  of 
alluring  their  conquefts  either  to  themfelves,  or  their  polte- 
rity.  "  ’ 

But  it  plainly  appears,  that  it  was  never  wholly  inhabited; 
fo  that,  even  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  flower  of  the  field,  which  Hourifhes  to-day,  and  to¬ 
morrow  is  no  more.  It  never  had  lime  to  grow  up  to  what 
Nebuchadnezzar  vifibly  intended  to  have  made  it ;  for,  Cyrus 
removing  the  feat  of  the  empire  foon  after  to  Shufhan,  Baby¬ 
lon  fell  by  degrees  to  utter  decay  ;  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
no  country  was  better  able  to  fupport  fo  vafl  and  populous  a 
city,  had  it  been  completed  up  to  its  firft  defign.  But  fo  far 
was  it  from  being  finifhed  according  to  its  original  defign,  that, 
when  Alexander  came  to  Babylon,  Q.  Curtius  tells  us,  “  No 
more  than  90  furlongs  of  it  were  then  built which  can  be 
no  otherwife  underftood  than  of  fo  much  in  length  ;  and,  if 
we  allow  the  breadth  to  be  as  much  as  the  length  (which  is 
the  utmofl  that  can  be  allowed),  it  will  follow,  that  no  more 
than  8100  fquare  furlopgs  were  then  built  upon:  but  the 
whole  fpace  within  the  walls  contained  14,400  fquare  fur¬ 
longs  ;  and  therefore  there  muft  have  been  6300  fquare  fur¬ 
longs  remaining  unbuilt,  which,  Curtius  tells  us,  were  plowed 
and  fown.  And,  befides  this,  the  houfes  were  not  contiguous, 
but  all  built  with  a  void  fpace  on  each  fide,  between  houfe  and 
houfe. 

The  next  great  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  temple  of 
Belus.  The  wonderful  tower,  however,  that  flood  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  it,  was  not  his  work,  but  was  built  many  ages  before  ; 
that,  and  the  famous  tower  of  Babel,  being,  as  is  commonly 
fuppafed,  one  and  the  fame  drudture.  This  tower  is  faitl  to 
have  been  compofed  of  eight  pyramidal  ones  raifed  above  one 
another,  and  by  Herodotus  laid  to  have  been  a  furlong  in 
height;  but  as  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  bis  expreflion,  it  has 
been  difputed  whether  each  of  the  towers  was  a  furlong  in 
length,  or  the  whole  of  them  taken  together.  On  the  latter 
fuppofition,  which  is  the  moll  probable,  this  tower  mud  have 
exceeded  the  highell  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  by  179  feet, 
though  it  fell  fhort  of  its  breadth  at  the  bafis  by  33.  The 
way  to  go  up  was  by  tlairs  on  the  outdde  round  it ;  whence 
it  feems  molt  likely,  that  the  whole  afeent  was,  by  the  bench¬ 
ing  rn,  drawn  in  a  Hoping  line  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
eight  times  round  it ;  and  that  this  made  the  appearance  of 
eight  towers,  one  above  the  other.  Till  the  times  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  it  is  thought  this  tower  was  all  the  temple  of  Be- 
lus  :  but  as  he  did  by  the  other  ancient  buildings  of  the  city, 
fo  he  did  by  this,  making  great  additions  thereto,  by  vad  edi¬ 
fices  eredled  round  it,  in  a  fquare  of  two  furlongs  on  every 
fide,  and  juft  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  exceeded  the 
fquare  at  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  by  1800  feet.  On  the  out- 
fide  of  thefe  buildings  was  a  wall,  which  inclofed  the  whole  ; 
and,  in  confideralion  of  the  regularity  wherewith  this  city  was 
to  all  appearance  marked  out,  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  wall  was 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  city  wherein  it  dood,  and  fo  is  con¬ 
cluded  to  have  been  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
In  this  wall  were  feveral  gates  leading  into  the  temple,  and  all 
of  folid  brafs  ;  which  it  is  thought  may  have  been  made  out 
of  the  brafen  lea,  and  brafen  pillars,  and  other  veflels  and  or¬ 
naments  of  the  kind^which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  tranfported 
from  Jerufalem ;  for  in  this  temple  he  is  faid  to  have  dedi¬ 
cated  his  fpoils  from  that  of  Jerufalem. 

In  this  temple  were  feveral  images  or  idols  of  mafly  gold, 
and  one  of  them,  as  we  have  feen,  40  feet  in  height ;  the 
fame,  as  fuppofed,  with  that  which  Nebuchadnezzar  conle- 
crated  in  the  plains  of  Dura.  For  though  this  laft  is  faid  to 
have  been  60  cubits,  or  90  feet  high,  thele  dimenfions  appear 
fo  incredible,  that  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  them  into 
one,  by  fuppofing,  that  in  the  90  feet  the  height  of  the  pe- 
deftal  is  included,  and  that  the  40  feet  are  for  the  height  of 
the  datue  without  the  pedellal ;  and,  being  faid  to  have 
weighed  1000  talents  of  Babylon,  it  is  thence  computed,  that 
it  was  worth  three  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  weight  of  the  ftatues  and  decorations,  in  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  amounting  to  5000  and  odd  talents  in  gold, 
the  whole  is  etiimated  at  above  one-and-twenty  millions  of  our 
money  ;  and  a  fum  about  equal  to  the  fame,  in  treafure,  uten- 
fils,  and  ornaments,  not  mentioned,  is  allowed  for. 

Next  to  this  temple,  on  the  eatl  fide  of  the  river,  flood  the 
old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  being  four  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Exactly  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river,  was  the  new  palace  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  confequently  four  times  as  big  as 
the  old  one. 

But  nothing  was  more  wonderful  at  Babylon  than  the  hang- 
ing-gardens,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  made  in  complaifance  to 
his  wife  Amyte ;  who,  being  a  Mede,  and  retaining  a  llrong 
inclination  for  the  mountains  and  forefls  of  her  own  country, 
was  defirous  of  having  fomething  like  them  at  Babylon.  They 
are  faid  to  have  contained  a  fquare  of  four  plethra,  or  400  feet, 
on  each  fide ;  and  to  have  confided  of  terraces  one  above  an¬ 
other,  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  the  afeent 
from  terrade  to  terrace  being  by  deps  ten  feet  wide.  The 
.whole  pile  confided  of  fubllantial  arches  upon  arches,  and  was 
'drengthened  by  a  wall  furrounding  it  on  every  fide,  22  feet 
•hick  ;  and  the  floors  on  each  of  them  were  laid  in  this  order  : 


firfl,  on  the  tops  of  the  arches  was  laid  a  bed  or  pavement  of 
flones  16  feet  long,  and  four  feet  broad  ;  over  this  was  a  layer 
of  reed  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen  ;  and  over  this 
two  courfes  of  brick,  clofeiy  cemented  together  with  plader  ; 
and  overall  thefe  were  thick  fheets  of  lead,  and  on  thefe  the 
earth  or  mould  of  the  garden.  This  floorage  was  defigned  to 
retain  the  moiflure  ot  the  mould ;  which  was  fo  deep,  as  to 
give  root  to  the  greateft  trees  which  were  planted  upon  every, 
terrace,  together  with  great  variety  of  other  vegetables  pleat¬ 
ing  to  the  eye.  Upon  the  uppermod  of  thefe  terraces  was  a 
refervoir,  fupplied  by  a  certain  engine  with  water  from  the 
river,  from  whence  the  gardens  on  the  other  terraces  were  fup¬ 
plied. 

The  other  works  attributed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  by  Berofus 
and  Abydenus,  were  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  artificial  ca¬ 
nals,  and  the  great  artificial  lake  faid  to  have  been  funk  by  . Se- 
miramis  The  canals  were  cut  out  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  to  convey  the  waters  of  that  river,  when  it  overflowed 
its  banks,  into  the  Tigris,  before  they  reached  Babylon.  The 
lake  was  on  the  well  fide  of  Babylon  ;  and,  according  to  the 
lowed  computation,  40  miles  fquare,  ;6o  in  compafs,  and  in 
depth  35  feet,  as  we  read  in  Herodotus,  or  75,  as  Megadhe- 
nes  will  have  it ;  the  former,  perhaps,  meafured  from  the  lur- 
face  of  the  fides,  and  the  latter  from  the  tops  of  the  banks 
that  were  call  upon  them.  This  lake  was  dug  to  receive  the 
waters  of  the  river,  while  the  banks  were  building  on  each  fide 
of  it.  But  both  the  lake,  and' the  canal  which  led  to  it,  were 
prelerved  after  that  work  was  completed,  being  found  of  great 
ule,  not  only  to  prevent  all  overflowings,  but  to  keep  water  all 
the  year,  as  in  a  common  refervoir,  to  be  let  out,  on  proper  oc~ 
cafions,  by  fluices,  for  the  improvement  of  the  land. 

The  banks  were  built  of  brick  and  bitumen,  on  both  fides  of 
the  river,  to  keep  it  within  its  channel ;  and  extended  on  each 
fide  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  even  far¬ 
ther,  according  to  home,  who  reckon  they  extended  160  fur¬ 
longs,  or  twenty  miles ;  whence  it  is  concluded  they  mud 
have  begun  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  city,  and  have 
been  continued  an  equal  didance  below  it,  the  length  of  the 
city  being  no  more  than  15  miles.  Within  the  city  they  were 
built  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  of  the  fame  thicknefs 
with  the  walls  of  the  city  itfelf.  Oppofite  to  each  dreet,  on 
either  fide  of  the  river,  was  a  brazen  gate  in  the  faid  wall, 
with  flairs  leading  down  from  it  to  the  river:  thefe  gates  were 
open  by  day,  and  fhut  by  night. 

Berofus,  Megafihenes,  and  Abydenus,  attribute  all  thefe 
works  to  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  but  Herodotus  tells  us,  the  bridge, 
the  banks,  and  the  lake,  were  the  work  of  a  queen  after  him, 
called  Nitocris,  who  may  have  finiflied  what  Nebuchadnezzar 
left  imperfect,  and  thence  have  had  the  honour  this  hiilorian 
gives  her  of  the  whole. 

The  tower  or  temple  dood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes.  But 
that  prince,  on  his  return  from  the  Grecian  expedition,  having 
firfl  plundered  it  of  its  immenfe  wealth,  demolifhed  the  whole, 
and  laid  it  in  ruins.  Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon 
from  his  Indian  expedition,  propofed  to  rebuild  it,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  fet  10,000  men  on  work  to, clear  away  the  rubbifh.  But 
his  death  happening  foon  after,  a  flop  was  put  to  all  further 
proceedings  in  that  defign.  After  the  death  of  that  conqueror, 
the  city  of  Babylon  began  to  decline  apace  ;  which  was  chief¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Seleucia,  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  as  is  faid,  out  of  fpite  to  the  Babylonians,  and  peopled 
with  500,000  perfons  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  by  that 
means  continued  declining  till  the  very  people  of  the  country 
were  at  a  lofs  to  tell  where  it  had  dood. 

Such  is  the  defeription  we  have  by  ancient  hidorians  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  city  ;  which,  if  thefe  accounts  are  not  exag¬ 
gerated,  mud  have  exceeded  every  piece  of  human  grandeur 
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that  hath  vet  appeared.  Many  of  the  moderns,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  thole  magnificent  descriptions  are' very  far  from  be¬ 
ing  true  ;  although  it  is  certain  that  few  other  arguments  can 
be  brought  agairift  the  reality  of  them,  than  that  we  do  not 
lee  things  of  a  fimilar  kind,  executed  in  our  own  days. 

■BABYLONIA  ( Encyd .).  Concerning  the  nature  of  the 
country,  manners,  cuftoms,  &:c.  of  the  ancient  Babylonians, 
the  following-  account  is  collected  by  M.  Sabbath ier. 

“  As  all  the  nations  under  the  dominion  of  Cyrus,  befide 
the  ordinary  tributes,  were  obliged  to  maintain  him  and  his 
army,  the  monarch  and  his  troops  were  fupported  by  all  Alia. 
The  country  of  Babylon  alone  was  obliged  to  maintain  him 
four  months  of  the  year  ;  its  fertility,  therefore,  yielded  a 
third  of  the  produce  or  Alia.  The  government  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  the  Perlians  termed  J’utrapy,  was  richer  and  more 
extenfive,  than  any  ot  the  reft.  Jt .maintained  for  the  king, 
befidcs  the  war-horfes,  a  dud  of  800  ftallions,  and  16, ‘000 
mares.  So  great  a  number  of  Indian  dogs  were  likewife  bred 
in  this  .province  for  the  king,  that  four  of  its  cities  kept  thole 
animals;  and,  in  return,  they  v/ere  exempted  from  all  taxes 
and  tributes. 

“  It  rained  very  feldom  in  this  country,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus.  The  earth  was  watered  by  the  river,  which  was  here 
diffuied  by  human  induftry,  as  the  Nile  is  over  Egypt  by  na¬ 
ture  :  for  all  the  country  of  Babylon  was  divided  by  canals,  the 
greateft  of  which  was  navigable,  and  flowed  from  i'outh  to 
north,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.-  In  fhort,  it  was  one 
of  the  fineft  countries  for  corn  in  the  world  ;  but  for  produc¬ 
ing  trees,  the  fig-tree,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  it  was  not  fa¬ 
mous.  It  was  fo  luxuriant  in  grain,  that  it  commonly  yielded 
a  hundred  times  more  than  what  was  fown  ;  and  in  its  good 
years  it  yielded  three  hundred  times  more  than  it  received. 
The  leaves  of  its  wheat  and  barley  were  four  inches  broad. 
“  Though  I* know,”  fays  Herodotus,  “  that  the  millet  and 
the  fefame  of  that  country  grow  to  the  fize  of  trees,  I  will  not 
describe  them. particularly  3  left  thofe  who  have  not  been  in 
Babylonia  lhould  think  my  account  fabulous.” 

“  They  had  no  01!  but  what  they  made  from  Indian  corn. 
The  country  abounded  with  palm-trees,  which  grew  fponta- 
neoutly ;  and  molt  of  them  bore  fruit,  of  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  made  bread,  wine,  and  honey.  They  cultivated  thel'e 
trees  and  their  fig-trees  in  the  fame  manner.  Some  ol  them, 
as  of  other  trees,  the  Greeks  called  male  ones.  They  tied  the 
fruit  of  the  male  to  the  trees  which  bore  dates ;  that  the  mof- 
quito,  leaving  the  male,  might  caufe  the  date  to  ripen,  by  pe¬ 
netrating  it ;  for  without  that  afiittance  it  came  not  to  matu¬ 
rity.  Molquitos  bred  in  the  male  palms,  as  in  the  wild  fig- 
trees. 

“  But  we  mu-ft  not  here  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  and  (urprilihg  conitrudtion  of  their  boats  of  fkins,,  in 
which  they  failed  along  the  river  to  Babylon.  Thefe  boats 
were  invented  by  the  Armenians,  whofe  country  lay  north 
from  Babylonia.  .  They  made  them  with  poles  of  willow, 
which  they  bent,  and  covered  with  fkins  :  the  bare  fide  of  the 
fkins  they  put  outwards  ;  and  they  made  them  lb  tight,  that 
they  refembled  boards.  The  boats  had  neither  prow  nor  ftern, 
but  were  of  a  round  form,  like  a  buckler.  They  put  tiraw  on 
the  bottom.  Two  men,  each  with  an  oar,  rowed  them  down 
the  river,  laden  with  different  wares,  but  chiefly  with  palm- 
wine.  Of  thefe  boats  forne  were  very  large,  and  tome  very 
fitiall.  The  largeft  carried  the  weight  of  500  talents.  There 
was  room  for  an  al's  in  one  of  their  I'niall  boats  ;  they  put  many 
into  a  large  one.  When  they  had  unloaded,  after  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  Babylon,  they  fold  the  poles  of  their  boats,  and  the 
ll  raw  ;  and  loading  their  alt'es  with  the  ilcins,  returned  to  Ar¬ 
menia  :  for  they  could  not  tail  up  the  river,  its -current  was  fo 
rapid.  For  this  reatbn  they  made  their  boats  of  fkins,  inftead 


of  wood ;  and  on  their  return  to  Armenia  with  their  a (Tes, 
they  applied  the  fkins  to  their  former  ule. 

“  As  to  their  drefs,  they  wore  a  linen  fhirt,  which  came 
down  to  their  feet.  Over  it  they  wore  a  woollen  robe;  their 
outer  garment  was  a  white  veft.  Their  ftuoes  refembled  thofe 
of  the  Thebans.  They  let  their  hair  grow.  On  their  heads 
they  wore  a  turban.  They  rubbed  their  bodies  all  over  with' 
fragrant  liquors.  Each  man  had  a  ring  on  his  finger  ;  and  an 
elegant  cane  in  his  hand,  with  an  apple' at  the  top,  or  a  rofe, 
a  lily,  or  an  eagle,  or  fome  other  figure;  for  they  were,  not 
fuffered  to  ule  canes  without  devices. 

“  With  regard  to  their  policy,  Herodotus  thinks  that  their 
belt  law  was  one  which  the  Heneti,  an  Illyrian  people,  like¬ 
wife  obferved  in  every  town  and  village.  Wrhen  the  girls  were 
marriageable,  they  were,  ordered  to  meet  in  a  certain  place, 
where  the_young  men  likewife  aflembled.  They  were  then 
fold  by  the  public  crier ;  but  he  firft  fold  the  mod  beautiful 
one.  When  he  had  fold  her  at  an  immenfe  price,  he  put  up 
others  to  fale,  according  to  their  degrees  of  beauty.  The  rich 
Babylonians  were  emulous  to  carry  off  the  fineft  women,  who 
were  fold  to  the  higheft  bidders-  But  as  the  young  men  who 
v/ere  poor  could  not  alpire  to  have  fine  women,  they  were  con¬ 
tent  to  take  the  uglieft  with  the  money  which  was  given  them  : 
for  when  the  crier  had  fold  the  handl'omeft,  he  ordered  the  ug¬ 
lieft  of  all  the  women  to  be  brought ;  and  aiked,  if  any  one 
was  willing  t@  take  her  with  a  lmall  fiim  of  money.  Thus 
fire  became  the  wife  of  him  who  was  mod:  eafily  latisfied  ;  and 
thus  the  fineft  women  were  fold  ;  and  from  the  money  which 
they  brought,  lmall  fortunes  were  given  to  the  uglieft,  and  to 
thofe  who  had  any  bodily  infirmity.  A  father  could  not 
marry  his  daughter  as  he  pleafed ;  nor  was  he  who  bought 
her  allowed  to  lake  her  home,  without  giving  fecurity  that  he 
would  marry  her.  But,  after  the  fale,  if  the  parties  were  not 
agreeable  to  each  other,  the  law  enjoined  that  the  purchafe 
money  fhould  be  reftored.  The  inhabitants  of  any  of  their 
towns  were  permitted  to  buy  wives  at  thefe  auditions.  Such" 
were  the  early  cuftoms  of  the  Babylonians. 

“  But  they  afterwards  made  a  law,  which  prohibited  the 
inhabitants  of  different  towns  to  intermarry,  and  by  which  hut- 
bands  were  punifhed  fortrearing  their  wives  ill.  When  they 
had  become  poor  by  the  ruin  of  their  metropolis,  fathers  ufed 
to  prollitute  their  daughters  for  gain.  There  was  a  fenfible 
eultom  among  the  Babylonians,  worthy  to  be  related.  They 
brought  their  fick  into  the  forum,  to  eonlult  thofe  whopaffed, 
on  their  difeafes  ;  for  they  had  no  phyficians.  They  allied 
thofe  who  approached  the  fick,  if  they  ever  had  the  fame  dil'- 
ternper  ?  if  they  knew  any  one  who  had  had  it  ?  and  how  he 
was  cured?  Hence,  in  this  country,  every  one  who  faw  a  lick 
perlon  was-obliged  to  go  to  him,  and  enquire  into  his  diftem- 
per. 

“  They  embalmed  their  dead  with  honey  ;  and  their  mourn¬ 
ing  was  like  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

“  There  were  three  Babylonian  tribes,  who  lived  only  upon 
fifh,  and  who  prepared  them  in  the  following  manner;  they 
dried  them  in  the  fun,  and  then  beat  them  in  a  mortar  to  a 
kind  of  flour,  which  after  they  had  fitted  through  linen,  they 
baked  it  in  rolls. 

“  The  Babylonians  at  firft  worlkipped  only  the  fun  and  tlie 
moon  ;  but  they  foon  multiplied  their  divinities.  They  de¬ 
ified  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus,  one  of  their  kings,  and  Merodach- 
Baladan.  They  all'o  worfbipped  Venus,  under  the  name  of 
Mylita.  She  and  Belus  were  the  principal  deities  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians.  They  counted  their  day  from  fun-rite  to  fun-rife. 
They  folemnized  five  days  of  the  year  with  great  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  alrnoft  the  lame  ceremonies  v/ith  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  celebrated  their  Saturnalia. 

“  The  Babylonians  were  very  much  addi&ed  to  judicial 
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aftrology.  Their  priefts,  who  openly  profefled  that  art,  were 
■  obliged  to  commit  to  writing  all  the  events  of  the  lives  of  their 
illuftrious  men  ;  and  on  a  fancied  connexion  between  them 
and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  principles  of  their 
art  wcfc  founded.  They  pretended  that  fome  of  their  books,  in 
which  their  hiftorical  tranlactions  and  revolutions  were  accu¬ 
rately  compared  with  the  courfes  of  the  ftars,  were  thoufands 
of  years  old.  This  afiertion  of  their  judicial  aftrologers  we 
may  reafonably  difpute  ;  but  that  their  aftronomers  had  made 
a  long  feries  of  obfervations  is  inconteflably  true.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  fome  of  thofe  obfervations  were  extant  in  the  days  of 
Ariftotle,  and  that  they  were  older  than  the  empire  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians. 

B  ACACUM,  a  town  of  the  Nervii  in  Gallia  Belgica ;  now 
Bavay,  in  Hainault.  E.  long.  3.40.  N.  lat.  19.  o. 

BACANO,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  ;  on  a  fmall  lake,  near  a  river  of  the  fame  name;  well 
known  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Fabii,  in  the  277th  year 
of  Rome. 

BACCHINI  (Bencdift),  a  Benedi6Iine  monk,  and  one  of 
the  mod  learned  men  in  his  time,  was  born  at  Borgo  Sarr  Do¬ 
mino,  in  1651  ;  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  in  Latin 
and  Italian,  the  molt  confiderable  of  which  is  a  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  died  at  Bologna,  in  1721,  aged  70. 

BACCH1US,  a  follower  of  Ariftoxenus,  l'uppofed  by  Fabri- 
cius  to  have  been  tutor  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
confequently  to  have  lived  about  A.  C.  140  Fie  wrote  in 
Greek  a  very  fhort  introduction  to  mufic  in  dialogue,  which, 
with  a  Latin  tranflation  thereof,  Mtibomius  has  publifhed. 
It  feems  it  was  firfl  publifhed  in  the  original  by  Merlennus,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Hrft  fix  chapters  of  Genefis  ;  and  that 
afterwards  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  it  in  French,  which 
Meibomius,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  ancient  mufi- 
cal  authors,  cenfures  as  being  gvofsly  erroneous. 

BACCHUS  ( Encycl. ).  This  perfonage  is  leldom  named 
in  modern  times  but  as  a  fenl’uai  encourager  of  feaft  and  jol¬ 
lity  ;  but  he  was  regarded  in  a  more  refpehtable  light  by  the 
ancients,  who  worfliipped  him  in  different  countries  under  the 
following  appellations  :  in  Egypt,  he  was  called  Ojiris ;  in 
My  fir,  Fanned ;  in  India,  Dionyfius ;  Liber,  throughout  the 
Roman  dominions;  Aduncus,  in  Arabia;  and  Pent/ieus,  by 
the  Lucanians.  Mythologies  furnifh  reafonsfor  all  thel'e  dif¬ 
ferent  names  given  to  the  fame  God,  which  may  be  feen  in  the 
lecond  volume  of  Banier’s  Mythology. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
ufual,  bellowed  upon  the  one  Bacchus  which  they  worfhipped, 
the  feveral  a£tions  and  attributes  of  the  many  divinities  known 
by  that  name,  and  by  other  equivalent  denominations  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  However,  antiquity  chiefly  diflinguiflied 
two  gods  under  the  title  of  B  ace  hits :  that  of  Egypt,  the  fon 
of  Ammon,  and  the  fame  as  Ofiris ;  and  that  of  Thebes  in 
Bceotia,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Semele. 

The  Egyptian  Bacchus  was  brought  up  at  Nyfa,  a  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  Dionyfius,  or 
the  God  of  Nyfa ;  and  this  was  the  conqueror  of  India. 
Though  this  Bacchus  of  the  Egyptians  was  one  of  the  elder 
gods  of  Egypt,  yet  the  fon  of  Semele  was  the  youngeft  of  the 
Grecian  deities.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  Orpheus  firfl 
deified  the  fon  of  Semele  by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  his  ceremonies  in  Greece,  in  order  to  render  the 
family  of  Cadmus,  the  grandfather  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus, 
illuftrious. 

The  great  Bacchus,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  flou- 
riihed  but  one  generation  before  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
This  Bacchus, .  fays  Hermippus,  was  potent  at  fea,  conquered 
j  eallward  as  far  as  India,  returned  in  triumph,  brought  his 
anm  over  the  Hellefpont,  conquered  Thrace,  and  left  mufic, 
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dancing,  and  poetry,  there.  And,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  it  was  the  fon  of  Semele  who  invented  farces  and 
theatres,  and  who  tirft  efiablithed  a  mufic-fchool,  exempting 
from  all  military  fundtions  fuch  muficians  as  difeovered  great 
abilities  in  their  art ;  on  which  account,  fays  the  fame  author, 
muficians  formed  into  companies  havefince  frequently  enjoyed 
great  privileges. 

Dr.  Burney  obferves,  that  the  dithyrambics  which  gave 
birth  to  dramatic  reprelentations,  are  as  ancient  as  the  worfhip 
of  Bacchus  in  Greece  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
ceremonies  of  his  myfteries  gave  rife  to  the  pomp  and  illufions 
of  the  theatre.  Many  of  the  moft  fplendid  exhibitions  upon 
the  llage  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  being  performed  upon  the  fettivals  of  Bacchus,  gave 
occafion  to  the  calling  all  thofe  that  were  employed  in  them, 
whether  for  tinging,  dancing,  or  reciting,  Jervants  of  Bacchus. 

BACCHYLIDES,  a  famous  Greek  poet,  was  the  nephew 
of  Simonides,  and  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Pindar, 
Both  fung  the  vidtories  of  Hiero  at  the  public  games.  Befides 
odes  to  athletic  vidtors,  he  was  author  of  Love  Vcrfes  ;  Profo- 
dies  ;  Dithyrambics ;  Hymns  ;  Pecans  ;  Hyporcbemes  ;  Parthe- 
nia,  or  fohgs  to  be  fung  by  a  chorus  of  virgins  at  fettivals. 
The  chronology  of  Eufebius  places  the  birth  of  Bacchylides  in 
the  82d  Olympiad,  about  450  B.C. 

BACCIO,  or  Baccius  (Andrew),  a  celebrated  phyfician  of 
the  1 6th  century,  born  at  St.  Elpideo.  He  pradti fed  phyfic 
at  Rome  with  great  reputation,  and  was  firfl:  phyfician  to  pope 
Sextus  V.  The  molt  fcarce  and  valuable  of  his  works  are, 

1 .  De  t  her  mis.  1  De  naturali  vino  runt  hijloria.  3.  De  veneni 
ct  antidotis.  4.  De  gemmis  ac  lapidibtis  prcliofs. 

BACON  (Sir  Nicholas),  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in 
the  reign  of  jQueen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Chiflehurft  in 
Kent,  in  1510,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge; 
after  which  he  travelled  into  France,  and  made  fome  flay  at 
Paris.  On  his  return,  he  fettled  in  Gray’s-Inn,  and  applied 
himfelf'  with  fuch  affiduity  to  the  fludy  of  the  law,  that  he 
quickly  diflinguiflied  himfelf  fo,  that  on  the  diflolution  of  the 
monaflery  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  he  had  a  grant 
from  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign,  of 
feveral  manors.  In  the  38th  of  the  fame  king  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  office  of  attorney  in  the  court  of  Wards,  which 
was  a  place  both  of  honour  and  profit.  In  this  office  he  was 
continued  by  King  Edward  VI.  ;  and  in  1552  he  was  elefted 
treal'urer  of  Grav's-Inn.  Plis  great  moderation  and  confum- 
mate  prudence  preferved  him  through  the  dangerous  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  In  the  very  dawn  0$  that  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
knighted  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  December,  1558,  the  great  feal 
of  England,  being  taken  from  Nicholas  Heath,  archbifhop  of 
York,  was  delivered  to  him  with  the  title  of  lord  beeper,  and 
he  was  alfo  made  one  of  the  Queen’s  privy-council.  He  had 
a  confiderable  fliare  in  the  fettling  of  religion  :  as  a  ftatefman, 
he  was  remarkable  for  a  clear  head  and  deep  counfels  :  but  his 
great  parts  and  high  preferment  were  far  from  raffing  him  in 
his  own  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  modeft  anfvver  he  gave 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  ftie  told  him  his  houle  at  Redgrave 
was  too  little  for  him  ;  “  Not  fo,  madam  (returned  he),  but 
your  majefty  has  made  me  too  great  for  my  houle.”  After 
having  had  the  great  feal  more  than  twenty  years,  this  able 
ftatefman  and  faithful  counfellor  was  fuddenly  removed  from 
this  life,  as  Air.  Mallet  informs  us,  by  the  following  accident : 
he  was  under  the  hands  of  the  barber,  and  thinking  the  weather 
warm,  had  ordered  a  window  before  him  to  be  thrown  open, 
but  fell  afleep  as  the  current  of  freth  air  was  blowing  in  upon 
him,  and  awaked  fome  time  after  diflempered  all  over.  Hq 
was  immediately  removed  into  his  bed  chamber,  where  he 
died  a  few  days  after,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1578-9, 
equally  lamented  by  the  queen  and  her  fubje&s.  Hv  was 
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buried  in  St.  Paul's,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  ox  London  in  1666.  Mr. 
G  ranger  obferves,  that  lie  was  the  firft  lord  keeper  that  ranked 
as  lord  chancellor  ;  and  that  he  had  much  of  that  penetrating 
genius,  folidity,  and  judgment,  perfuafive  eloquence,  and 
comprehenfive  knowledge  of  law  and  equity,  which  afterwards 
fhone  forth  with  fo  great  a  luttre  in  his  fon,  who  was  as  much 
inferior  to  his  father  in  point  of  prudence  and  integrity  as  his 
father  was  to  him  in  literary  accomplifhments. 

Bacon  (Sir  Nathaniel),  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  painter,  was  a  younger  ion  of  the  lord  keeper,  and  half 
brother  to  the  great  Sir  Francis.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
ftudied  painting  there  ;  but  his  manner  and  colonring  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  the  ftyle  of  the  Flemifh  fchool.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  obferves,  that  at  Culford,  where  he  lived,,  are  preferved 
fome  of  his  works ;  and  at  Gorhambury,  his  father’s  feat,  is  a 
large  pidture  by  him  in  oil,  of  a  cook-maid  with  a  dead  fowl, 
admirably  painted,  with  great  nature,  neatnefs,  and  luftre  of 
colouring.  In  the  fame  houfe  is  a  whole  length  of  him,  by 
himfelf,  drawing  on  a  paper,  his  fword  and  pallet  hung  up, 
and  a  half  length  of  his  mother  by  him. 

Bacon  (Anthony),  elder  brother  to  the  chancellor,  and 
el  deft  fon  to  the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  by  his  fecond  wife  Anne, 
was  born  in  the  year  1558.  He  received  his  education  at 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  began 
his  travels  in  1579,  at.  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  refided  for 
fome  time  at  Paris,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Bourges,  and 
thence  to  Geneva,  where  he  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  Theodore 
Beza.  From  Geneva  he  luccelhvely  removed  to  Montpellier, 
to~  Marfeilles,  to  Bourdeaux,  to  Montaubon,  and  again  to 
Bourdeaux,  where  he  reficlcd  the  longeft.  During  his  ftay 
abroad,  he  correfponded  with  feveral  eminent  perfons  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  fometimes  communicated  intelligence  of  importance 
to  the  public  fervice.  In  the  year  1585  he  paid  a  vifit  to 
Henry  king  of  Navarre,  at  Bearn,  where  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  learned  Lambert  Danseus,  who  had  fo  high 
an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  dedicated  to  him  feveral  of  his 
works.  While  Mr.  Bacon  was  at  Montaubon,  in  1586,  he 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  famous  Philip  Pleifis  du 
Mornay,  and  his  family.  He  returned  to  England  in  a  very 
ill  ftate  of  health,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1591-2.  It 
was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1595,  that  he  took  up  his 
refidence  in  Eftex-houfe ;  in  which  fituation  he  carried  on  a 
moft  extenlive  correlpondence.  In  1596  Mr.  Bacon  received 
a  letter  from  Henry  the  Fourth,  king  of  France  ;  in  which  that 
illuftrious  monarch  allured  him  of  his  high  efteem,  and 
requefted  his  intereft  with  the  Earl  of  Eftex.  In  the  fame 
year  he  was  vifited  by  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  then  in  England. 
He  quitted  Eftex-houfe  by  the  queen’s  command,  in  March 
1599-1600.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained.  It  is  certain  that  he  furvived  the  Earl  of  Eftex,  and 
that  he  did  not  live  till  the  acceflion  of  King  James  the  Firft. 

Bacon  (Phanuel),  redtor  of  Balden  in  Oxfordthire,  and 
vicar  of  Bramber  in  Sulfex,  was  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M. A.  April  17th,  1722;  B.D. 
April  29th,  17315  D.D.  December  7,  1735.  He  poffefled 
an  exquifite  fund  of  humour,  was  a  famous  punfter,  and  wrote 
an  admirable  poem,  called.  The  Artificial  Kite.  In  the  year 
1757  he  publifhed  no  lefs  than  five  dramatic  performances ; 
viz.  i.  The  Taxes.  2.  The  Infignificants.  3.  The  Trial  of 
the  Twin-killers.  4.  The  Naval  Quack.  5.  The  Oculift. 
He  died  at  Balden,  January  2,  1783. 

Bacon  (Robert),  an  eminent  divine,  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  about  the  year  1 168.  He  ftudied  in  his  youth 
at  Oxford,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  quieknefs  of 
his  parts,  and  his  affiduous  application  to  his  ftudies.  Thence, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  that  age,  he  removed  to  Paris, 


where  he  perfected  himfelf  in  all  the  branches  of  learning 
which  were  in  repute  in  thol'e  times.  Y\  e  are  not  told  at 
what  time  he  returned  into  England,  but  it  appears  clearly, 
that  after  his  return  he  fettled  at  Oxford,  and  read  divinity 
lectures  there.  In  1233  he  was  made  treaturer  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  Salilbury.  The  fame  year  he  diftinguithed 
himfelf  by  a  fermon  before  his  royal  matter  King  Henry  III., 
at  Oxford,  whither  his  majefty  came,  in  order  to  have  held  a 
great  council  of  his  lords.  In  i  240  Bacon  loft  his  great 
patron  and  intimate  friend,  Edmund  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury;  and  very  pofiibly  this  accident,  joined  to  his  fervent 
piety,  and  great  love  of  a  retired  life,  might  induce  Bacon, 
though  he  was  very  old,  to  enter  into  the  order  of  Friars 
Preachers.  In  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  the  archbifhop. 
Bacon  wrote  his  life,  notwithftanding  that  prelate  had  for 
fome  years  lived,  and  was- even  fo  unfortunate  as  to  die,  under 
the  king’s  difpleafure  :  which  work  of  his  waslfighly  efteemed. 
He  wrote  alio  many  other  learned  pieces,  fufficient  to  have 
eftablifhed  his  reputation.  At  length,  worn  out  with  fo  long 
a  courfe  of  ftudious  application,  he  yielded  to  late  in  the  year 
1248,  and  was  interred  at  Oxford. 

B ACONTHO ft P  (John),  called  the  refolute doctor,  alearned 
monk,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,  at 
Baconthorp,  a  village  in  Norfolk.  He  fpent  the  early -part  of 
his  life  in  the  convent  of  Blackney,  near  Walfingham,  in  the 
fame  country ;  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  from 
thence  to  Paris ;  where  being  diftinguifhed  for  his  learning,  he 
obtained  degrees  in  divinity  and  laws,  and  was  efteemed  the 
principal  of  Averroifts.  In  1329  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  immediately  chofen  twelfth  provincial  of  the  Englilh 
Carmelites.  In  1333  he  was  fent  for  to  Rome  ;  where,  we 
are  told,  he  firft  maintained  the  pope’s  fovereign  authority  in 
cafes  of  divorce,  but  that  he  afterwards  retradted  his  opinion. 
He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1346.  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits, . 
unanimoufly  give  him  the  character  of  a  monk  of  genius  and 
learning.  He  wrote,  1.  Commentaria  feu  quaf  tones  fuper 
quatuor  libros  fenlentiarum  ,  and,  2.  Compendium  legis  Cbrijii,  et 
quodlibeta :  both  which  underwent  feveral  editions  at  Paris, 
Milan,  and  Cremona.  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  mention  a 
number  of  his  works  never  publifhed. 

BACTRIA,  or  Bactriana,  now  Cboraffan  or  Khorafan ,  an 
ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Margiana, 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  fouth  by  Mount 
Paropifmus,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Afiatic  Scythia  and  the 
country  of  the  Maflagetae.  It  was  a  large,  fruitful,  and  well- 
peopled  country,  containing  according  to  Ammianus  Marcel - 
linus  1000  cities,  though  of  thefe  only  a  few  are  particularly 
mentioned  by  hiftorians,  of  which  that  commonly  called  31a- 
racanda,  now  Sam  arc  and ,  is  the  moft  confiderable. 

Of  the  biftory  of  this  country  we  know  but  little.  Authors 
agree  that  it  was  fubdued  firft  by  the  Aflyrians,  afterwards 
by  Cyrus,  and  then  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Afterwards  it 
remained  fubjedt  to  Seleucus  Nicator  and  his  fucceflfors  till  the 
time  of  Antiocbus  Theos  ;  when  Theodotus,  from  governor  of ' 
that  province,  became  king,  and  ftrengthened  himfelf  fo  effec¬ 
tually  in  his  kingdom,  while  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt,  that  he  could  never 
afterwards  difpoffefs  him  of  his  acquifitions.  His  polterity 
continued  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  for  fome  time,  till  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Scythians,  who  reigned  in  Badtria  in  the 
time  of  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  £sV.  The  Scythians  were  in 
their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Huns  or  Turks,  and  thefe  often 
conquered  by  the  Saracens  and  Tartars  ;  neverthelefs  they 
continued  in  pofleffion  of  this  country  in  the  time  of  Ladiilaus 
IV.  king  of  Hungary. 

In  early  times  the  Badlrians  differed  little  in  their  manners 
from  the  Nomades  -}  and  being  near  neighbours  of  the 
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Scythians,  v/’no  were  a  very  warlike  people,  the  Eaitrian 
foldiers  were  reckoned  the  belt  in  the  world.  Their  appearance 
was  very  favage ;  being  of  an  enormous  ft'ature,  having  a 
terrible  afpe£t,  rough  beards,  and  long  hair  hanging  down  their 
fhoulders.  Some  authors  aflert  that  they  kept  dogs  on  purpofe 
to  devour  fuch  as  arrived  at  extreme  old  age,  or  who  were  ex- 
haufted  by  long  liclcnefs.  They  add,  that  for  all  their  fierce- 
nefs,  the  Bahtrian  hufbands  were  fuch  dupes  to  their  wives, 
that  they  durft  not  complain  of  them  even  for  conjugal 
infidelity,  to  which  it  fee  ms  the  latter  were  very  much  ad¬ 
dicted. 

BACURIUS,  or  Baturius,  king  of  the  Iberians,  a  people 
on  the  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  One  day  being  a-hunting,  he 
loft  fight  of  his  company,  through  a  great  ftorm  and  fudden 
darknefs ;  upon  which  he  vowed  to  the  God  of  his  Chrifiian 
Have,  that  if  he  were  delivered  he  would  worfhip  him  alone  : 
the  day  breaking  up-immediately,  he  made  good  his  promife, 
and  became  the  apoftle  of  his  country. 

BADCOCK  (Samuel),  was  the  fon  of  a  creditable  butcher 
at  South  Aloiton  in  Devonfhire,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1747.  All  his  friends  being  ditfenters,  he  was  defigned 
by  them  for  the  minifterial  funtticn,  and  after  receiving  the 
rudiments  of  education  at  his  native  town,  was  placed  in  an 
academy  fet  apart  for  the  training  up  candidates  for  the 
diflenting  miniftry,  we  believe  at  St.  Mary’s  Ottery,  in  the 
fame  county  ■,  and  from  thence  he  was  tranfplanted  to  an 
higher  fem inary,  at  Taunton.  On  leaving  the  academy,  he 
preached  occafionally  as  a  probationer,  and  after  fome  fmali 
time  was  ordained  pallor  to  a  congregation  of  dilTenters  of  the 
Independent  perfuafion,  at  Bere  Regis  in  Dorfetfhire.  From 
thence  he  was  invited  to  Barnftaple  in  Devon,  whither  he 
removed  about  1767,  and  continued  there  nine  or  ten  years. 

While  at  Barnftaple,  he  met  with  fome  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s 
theological  productions,  which  fo  mightily  charmed  him,  that 
he  paid  a  vifit  to  the  doCtor  at  Cain  in  Wiltfhire,  and  efta- 
blilhed  an  intimacy  and  correfpondence  with  him.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  the  caufe  of  Socinianifm,  Mr.  Badcock 
had  a  mind  too  deep  and  penetrating  to  be  long  fatisfied  with 
mere  empty  founds  and  Ihewy  pretences.  He  read  much, 
and  he  read  with  judgment ;  and  as  his  reading  was  confined 
pretty  much  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  the  writings  of  the 
more  ancient  fathers,  he  loon  difeovered  the  fource  of  Socinian- 
ilm  to  be  fo  far  from  commencing  at  the  primitive  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  polilhed  afl'em- 
blage  of  aimoft  every  herefy  that  has  peflered  the  church. 
From  Barnftaple  he  removed  to  South  Molton,  the  diflenting 
congregation  of  which  place  readily  accepted  his  miniftry. 
This  was  about  1777.  The  number  of  dilTenters  there  being 
but  few,  his  ftipend  was  confequently  but  very  fmali  5  and  had 
It  not  been  for  the  kindnefs  of  friends,  many  of  them  perlons 
of  diftinguilhcd  rank,  who  properly  valued  his  great  merit  and 
eminent  talents,  his  fttuation  mull  have  been  exceedingly 
irkfotne.  About  17S0  he  engaged  as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  though  he  had  before  been  a  contributor  to  periodical 
publications.  In  the  year  1780,  when  the  great  controverfy 
concerning  the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  the  human 
foul  was  warmly  agitated  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  Dr.  Price,  and 
other  metaphyficians,  Mr.  Badcock  alfo  publilhed  a  pamphlet 
upon  the  fuhjedf ;  one  of  the  leaft,  indeed,  in  fize,  though  one 
of  the  firft  in  merit.  It  was  entitled,  A  flight  Sketch  of  the 
Controverfy  between  Dr.  Prieftley  and  his  Opponents,  8vo. 
This  traft  was  ftirewd,  and  difeovered  the  author  to  be  deeply 
acquainted  with  his  fubjeht ;  and  it  was  quoted  by  very 
refpedtable  writers,  with  marks  of  high  approbation. 

In  1781  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  the  reviewer  and  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  late  Mr.  Martin  Madan’s  weak  but  popular 
Thelyphthora.  In  this  controverfy  Mr,  Badcock  evinced  a 


remarkable  force  of  genius,  {kill  of  argument,  and  difplay  of 
learning  ;  and  jufiiy  engaged  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  public  upon  his  cfiticifms.  In  the  fame  year  he  alfo 
wrote  a  poem  entitled.  The  Hermitage. 

In  the  Chattertonian  controverly,  or  rather  the  controverfy 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  Rowley’s  poems,  Mr.  Badcock 
took  a  confiderable  part  in  his  capacity  of  reviewer.  Whether 
he  was  on  the  right  fide  of  the  queftion,  he  being  an  Anti- 
Rovvleian,  is  not  for  us  to  determine  ;  certain  it  is,  however, 
that  his  elucidations  were  ingenious,  and  that  he  was  far  from 
being  the  leaft  of  the  formidable  group  who  afiailed  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  Biiflol  prieft. 

On  the  publication  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Hiftory  of  the  Cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Chriftianity,  Mr.  Badcock  undertook  the  refutation 
of  that  part  which  was  the  moft  laboured  and  important  of 
the  whole  work,  viz.  The  Hiftory  of  Opinions  relative  to 
Jefus  Chrift.  This  he  accordingly  did  in  the  Monthly  Review 
for  1783.  His  critique  was  long,  but  fmart,  and  fhewed  an 
uncommon  extent  of  reading  in  the  ancient  fathers,  eccle- 
fiatlical  hiftory,  and  the  Socinian  writers.  Dr.  Prieftley  felt 
this  attack  fo  feverely,  and  efpecialiy  as  it  was  made  from  a 
quarter  fo  unexpected  as  the  Monthly  Review,  that  with  his 
ufual  celerity,  in  lefs  than  a  month,  he  publilhed,  A  Reply  to 
the  Animadverfions,  though  the  remainder  of  the  critique 
upon  his  work  had  not  yet  appeared.  When  he  publilhed 
this  Reply  he  did  not  know  who  his  antagonift  was,  and 
therefore,  unbiafled  by  prejudice,  and  untouched  with  refent- 
ment,  he  bellowed  this  eulogium  on  him  :  “  The  knowledge 
and  ability  of  the  prefent  reviewer  makes  him  a  much  more 
formidable,  and  therefore  a  more  relpeftable,  antagonift.” 

In  the  Review  for  September,'  1783,  Mr.  Badcock  gave  a 
complete  examination,  and,  as  hath  been  generally  thought,  a 
complete  refutation,  both  of  the  dodtor’s  hiftory,  and  the 
above-mentioned  defence  of  it.  This  critique  is,  indeed,  a 
mafterly  performance,  and  learches  all  the  dodter’s  arguments 
for  his  favourite  caufe  to  the  very  bottom. 

When  Dr.  White  was  appointed  Bampton  ledlurer  in 
Eafter  term,  1783,  in  order  to  complete  the  ledtures  on  the 
plan  he  had  formed,  he  found  it  expedient  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  belt  aid  he  could  procure.  This  made  him  turn  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Air.  Badcock,  and  about  November  following  lie 
paid  him  a  vifit  at  South  Molton,  for  the  purpofe  of  foliciting 
his  aftiftance  in  the  formation  of  a  work  that  ftiould  be  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Air.  Badcock  undertook  his  part 
with  alacrity,  executed  it  fpeeaily,  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
immortalile  his  name.  The  parts  allotted  to,  and  written  by 
Air.  Badcock,  are,  the  greateft  fhare  of  Ledture  the  Firft,  the 
beft  part  of  Ledture  the  Third,  about  a  fourth  of  Ledture  the 
Fifth,  aimoft  the  whole  of  Ledture  the  Seventh,  and  a  fmali 
part  of  Ledture  the  Eight.  Of  the  notes  appended  to  the 
ledtures.  Air.  Badcock  is  acknowledged  to  have  furnifhed 
about  one  fourth. 

Air.  Badcock  quitted  the  diflenting  miniftry  fome  time 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  1786,  having  an  intention  of  con¬ 
forming  to  the  eftabliftied  church,  to  which  he  was  reconciled, 
as  he  declared,  by  obferving  the  parity  between  it  and  the 
primitive  ages  of  Chriftianity. 

In  the  fpring  of  1787  he  was  ordained  in  Exeter  cathedral 
by  Bifliop  Rofs  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  ordination  was  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  following  particulars  : — He  was  not  exa¬ 
mined  ;  he  received  the  order  of  deacon  one  Sunday,  and  that 
of  prieft  the  Sunday  following.  When  Mr.  Badcock  intimated 
that  he  neither  expected  nor  defired  fuch  marks  of  diftinftion, 
the  bifhop's  reply  was,  “  I  choofe  to  diltinguifh  you."  The 
title  upon  which  he  was  ordained  was  the  curacy  of  Broad 
Clyft,  near  Exeter. 

On  account  of  his  repeated  and  violent  head-achs,  he  wa i 
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obliged  Shortly  after  to  refign  the  curacy  upon  which  he  was 
Ordained,  and  then  engaged  himfelf  as  afliftant  to  Dr.  Gabriel, 
of  the  Oftagon  Chapel,  Bath.  He  there  preached  a  charity 
fermon,  which  was  afterwards  printed,  but  not  publithed. 

At  the  lent  affize,  1788,  he  preached  in  the  cathedral  of 
Exeter,  before  the  judges,  a  fermon  which  was  much  admired 
by  thofe  who  heard  it.  May  the  19th  following  he  died  of  a 
bilious  complaint,  at  the  houfe  of  his  affedfionate  and  worthy 
friend.  Sir  John  Chichefter,  baronet,  in  Queen-ftreet,  May- 
fair. 

His  difpofition  was  gentle,  humane,  and  lively  ;  his  judg¬ 
ment  acute  and  comprehenfive.  His  fchool  education  was 
very  confined,  but  his  own  attainments  were  wonderfully  great 
and  various.  There  was  fcarcely  a  fubjedt  but  he  was  in 
fome  degree  acquainted  with,  nor  any  branch  of  literature 
that  he  had  entirely  neglected.  As  a  writer,  the  public  have 
borne  the  molt  honourable  teftimony  to  his  excellence ;  as  a 
preacher,  it  was  an  unhappinefs  not  to  have  heard  him. 

Eefides  the  pieces  already  noticed  of  Mr.  Badcock’s  compo- 
fition,  he  was  the  author  of  fome  curious  memoirs  of  the 
family  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Wefley,  and  feveral  other 
fugitive  pieces.  He  had  alfo  engaged  in,  and  began,  the 
hiltory  of  his  native  country ;  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 

BADEN  ( Encycl .),  the  capital  of  the  diftridt  of  that  name. 

Is  an  agreeable  city,  moderately  large,  feated  on  the  fide  of  the 
Limmet,  in  a  plain  flanked  by  two  high  hills,  between  which 
the  river  runs.  This  city  owes  its  rife  to  its  baths,  which 
were  famous  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  Several  monuments 
of  antiquity  have  been  found  here  from  time  to  time,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  1420.  When  they  were  opening  the  large  fpring 
of  the  baths,  they  found  ftatues  of  feveral  heathen  gods,  made 
of  alabafter ;  Roman  coins,  made  of  bronze,  of  Auguftns, 
Vefpafian,  Decius,  &c.;  and  feveral  medals  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  bronze.  There  are  two 
churches  in  Baden  j  one  of  which  is  collegiate,  and  makes  a 
good  appearance  ;  the  other  is  a  monaftery  of  the  Capuchins, 
near  the  town-houfe.  This  laft  building  ferves  not  only  for 
the  affemblies  of  their  own  council,  but  alfo  for  thofe  of  the 
cantons.  The  diet  affembles  there  in  a  handfome  room  made 
for  that  purpofe  ;  the  deputies  of  Zurich  fit  at  the  bottom  be- 
bind  a  table,  as  the  moft  honourable  place  ;  the  ambaffadors 
of  foreign  powers  are  feated  on  one  fide  to  the  right,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  other  cantons  are  ranged  on  each  fide  the  room. 
The  bailiff  of  Baden  refides  in  a  cattle  at  the  end  of  a  hand¬ 
fome  wooden  bridge,  which  is  covered  in.  Before  this  caftle 
there  is  a  ftone  pillar,  eredted  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  who  paved  a  road  in  this  country  eighty-five  Italian 
miles  in  length.  The  inhabitants  are  rigid  Roman-catholics, 
and  formerly  behaved  in  a  moft  infolcnt  manner  to  the 
Proteftants,  but  they  are  now  obliged  by  their  matters  to  be 
more  fubmiflive.  The  baths  which  are  on  each  fide  the  river 
are  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city.  Joining  to  the  fmall 
baths  there  is  a  village,  and  to  the  large  a  town  which  may 
pafs  for  a  fecond  Baden.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  whole  afeent 
is  fleep.  There  the  baths  are  brought  into  inns  and  private 
houfes,  by  means  of  pipes,  which  are  about  fixty  in  all.  There 
are  alfo  public  baths  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  from  a  fpring 
which  riles  in  the  ftreet,  where  the  poor  bathe^-nr/A,  but  they 
are  expofed  quite  naked  to  all  that  pafs  by.  All. the  baths 
are  hot,  and  one  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  feald  the  hand  $ 
and  they  are  impregnated  with  a  great  deal  of  fulphur,  with 
fome  alum  and  nitre.  They  are  ufeful  for  drinking  as  well 
as  bathing ;  and  are  laid  to  cure  all  difeafes  from  a  cold  caufe, 
head-achs.  vertigos,  &c.  They  ftrengthen  the  fenfes,  cure 
difeafes1  of  the  breaft  and  bowels,  afthmas,  and  obftruiSticns. 
They  are  peculiarly  excellent  for  women’s  difeafes.  E.  long. 
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BADENQCH,  the  moft  northerly  part  of  rnvcrncfsfhire, 
in  Scotland,  extending  about  thirty-three  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  twenty-feven  from  aorth-eaft  to  fouth-weft 
where  broadeft.  It  has  no  confiderable  town,  and  is  veiy 
barren  and  hilly,  but  abounds  with  deer,  and  other  kinds  of 
game. 

BADEW  (Richard  de),  the  firft  and  original  founder  of 
Clare-hall,  in  Cambridge,  was  defeended  from  a  knightly 
family  feated  at  Great  Badew,  or  Badow,  near  Chelmsford, 
in  the  county  of  ElTex.  From  this  place  of  their  refidence 
they  took  their  furname ;  and  here,  probably,  Richard  de 
Badew  was  born.  In  1326  he  was  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge  ;  and  having  purchafed  two  tenements  In 
Miln-ftreet,  of  Nigel  Thornton,  a  phylician,  he  laid  there,  in 
the  year  above  mentioned,  the  foundation  of  a  building,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Univerfity-hall  In  it  he  placed 
a  principal,  who  was  to  take  care  of  the  penfioners  that  came 
to  live  there.  It  continued  in  this  condition  for  the  fpace  of 
fixteen  years,  and  then  by  an  accidental  fire  was  burnt  down. 
Richard  de  Badew  being  unable  to  rebuild  it,  it  lay  for  a  few 
years  in  ruins ;  but  one  of  the  late  penfioners  having  a  great 
intereft  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl 
of  Gloucefter,  and  third  fitter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  the  laft  earl  of  Gloucefter  and  Hertford,  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  undertake  what  de  Badew  was  not  able  to  per¬ 
form.  Whereupon  this  charitable  lady,  after  the  refignation 
of  Walter  Thaxtead,  the  principal,  and  with  the  content  ot 
Richard  de  Badew,  new  built  that  hall,  and  endowed  it,  in  the 
year  1347,  with  revenues  for  one  matter,  ten  fellows,  and  ten 
lcholars.  At  the  fame  time  the  named  it  Clare-hall,  from 
her  own  family  furname. 

BADGEWORTH,  4  village  of  Gloucefterfliire,  noted  for 
a  fpring  of  mineral  water,  called  Cold  Pool,  nearly  the  fame 
in  property  as  thofe  of  Cheltenham.  From  the  hill,  above 
Crickly,  is  a  very  extenfive  profpedl.  It  is  three  miles  from 
Cheltenham. 

BADIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Baetica  on  the  Anas  j  now 
fuppofed  to  be  Badajoz  on  the  Guadiana. 

RADIUS  (Conrad),  and  (Stephen  Robert),  his  brother ; 
French  refugees ;  celebrated  as  printers  at  Geneva,  and 
Conrad  as  an  author.  The  latter  died  in  1566. 

BJECKEA  (Encycl.).  Correct  a  botanical  error,  by  fub- 
ftituting  the  dais  for  the  order,  and  vice  verfa. 

BjETERRjE,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Tertolages  in  Gallia 
Narbonenfis  ;  now  Bejiers,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Obris,  now 
Or&ts,  or  Or  be,  in  Lower  Languedoc. 

BfEjTICA,  a  province  of  ancient  Spain,  fo  called  from  the 
famed  river  Bret  is,  afterwards  c/  a\tejfus,  now  Guculalquiver ,  or 
the  great  Brier.  It  was  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Lufitania;  on 
the  Ibuth,  by  the 'Mediterranean,  and  Sinus  Gaditanus ;  on 
the  north,  by  the  Cantabric  fea,  now  the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  On 
the  eaft  and  north-eaft,  its  limits  cannot  be  fo  well  afeer- 
tained,  as  they  are  very  reafonablv  thought  to  have  been  in  a 
continual  ftate  of  fluctuation,  as  each  petty  monarch  had  an 
opportunity  of  encroaching  upon  his  neighbour.  The  pro¬ 
vince  was  divided  in  two  by  the  river  Baetis  already  mentioned. 
On  the  one  fide  of  which,  towards  the  Anas,  were  fituated  the 
Turdetani,  from  whence  the  kingdom  was  called  Turdetania , 
though  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Batwia.  On  f 
the  other  fide  were  fituated  the  Baftuli,  Baftetani,  and  Conte- 
ftani,  along  the  Mediterranean  coafts.  The  Baftuli  were  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  of  Phoenician  extra#,  and  dwelt  along  the  coafts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  till,  driven  from  thence  by  the  Moors, 
they  fled  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  Galicia,  which  they 
then  called  from  their  own  name  Bajlulia.  The  Baftetani 
were  feated  higher  up,  on  the  fame  coafts.  The  teiritories  of 
both  thefe  made  part  of  what  has  liuce  become  the  kingdom 
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■of  Granada ;  in  which  there  is  a  ridge  of  very  high  mountains, 
called,  from  the  above-mentioned  people,  the  Pafetanian  moun¬ 
tains.  Mention  is  alfo  made  of  their  capital  Bajletana ;  a 
place  of  l'uch  (Length,  that  King  Ferdinand  was  fix  months 
bdieging  it  before  he  could  take  it  from  the  Moors. — The 
whole  province  of  Bmtica,  according  to  the  moft  probable  ac¬ 
count,  contained  what  is  now  called  Andalujia ,  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  the  outward  boundaries  of  Eftrema- 
dura. 

B.TTIS.  See  B^tica. 

B.ETULO,  a  town  .of  ancient  Spain,  in  the  Terraconenfis ; 
now  Badshna  in  Catalonia. 

BAGAMADER,  or  Bag  amedri,  a  province  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Abyffinia  in  Africa.  It  is  faid  to  receive  its  name 
from  the  great  number  of  theep  bred  in  it  ;  meder  fignifying 
land  or  earth,  and  bag  a  theep.  Its  length  is  eftimated  about 
lixty  leagues,  and  its  breadth  twenty:  but  formerly  it  was 
much  mere  extenfive ;  fcveral  of  its  provinces  having  been 
ciifmembered  from  it,  and  joined  to  that  of  Tigre.  A  great 
part  of  it,  efpccially  towards  the  eaft,  is  inhabited  by  wander¬ 
ing  Gallas  ami  Caffres. 

BAGFORD  (John),  the  antiquary,  and  great  collector  of 
old  Englith  books,  prints,  &c.  was  born  in  London.  He  had 
been  in  his  younger  days  a  thoemaker,  afterwards  a  bookfeller  ; 
and  laftly,  for  the  many  curiofities  wherewith  he  enriched  the 
famous  library  of  Dr.  John  Moore,  bifhop  of  Ely,  his  lordfhip 
got  him  admitted  into  the  Charter-houle.  He  was  feveral 
times  in  Holland,  and  in  other  foreign  parts,  where  he  pro¬ 
cured  many  valuable  old  books,  prints,  &c.  fome  of  which 
hedifpofed  of  to  the  late  earl  of  Oxford,  who,  after  his  death, 
piirchafed  all  his  collections,  papers,  &c.  for  his  library.  In 
1 707  were  publifhed,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  his 
pr'qpofals  for  a  General  Hiflory  of  Printing.  He  died  at 
ltlington,  a  little  before  fix  in  the  morning,  May  17,  1716, 
aged  fixty-five  years  ;  and  was  buried  the  Monday  following, 
in  the  cemetary  belonging  to  the  Charter-houfe.  In  1728  a 
print  was  engraved  of  him,  fr<5m  a  painting  of  Mr.  Howard, 
by  George  Yertue.  An  account  of  his  entries,  which  were 
defigned  for  a  General  Hiflory  of  Printing,  is  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  MSS.  vol.  II.  fol.  London, 
1759,  from  No.  5892  to  No.  5910.  His  MSS.  may  be  of 
ule  to  fuch  as  will  take  pains  to  extract  good  matter  from  a 
bad  hand,  and  worfe  orthography.  This  may  be  cafily  for¬ 
given  to  his  education,  far  from  learned,  and  all  his  improve¬ 
ments  owing  to  the  flrength  of  genius,  feconded  by  miufual 
diligence  and  induftry.  A  number  of  his  letters  to  Humphry 
Wanley  may  be  leen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ;  and  a  large  part 
of  his  collections  is  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  where 
they  are  locked  up  in  a  large  cubical  deal  Box,  and  probably 
have  never  been  opened  (ince  they  were  placed  there 

BAHAR,  a  country  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Allahabad  and  Oude,  on  the  N.  by  Napaul,  on  the  E. 
by  Bengal,  and  on  the  S.  by  Oriffa.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  Eng¬ 
lith  Eatt-India  Company  ;  and  moll  of  the  faltpetre  they  ex¬ 
port  is  manufactured  in  this  province,  of  which  Patna  is  the 
capital. 

JSAJAZET  I.  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  a  renowned  warrior, 
but  a  tyrant,  was  conquered  by  Tamerlane,  and  expofed  by 
ffcm  in  an  iron  cage  ;  the  fate  he  had  deftined  for  his  adverfary 
if  he  had  been  the  victor.  He  dalhed  his  head  againft  the 
bars  of  this  prifon,  and  killed  himfelf,  in  1413-  See  the 
article  Turks. 

BAILLET  (Adrian),  a  very  learned  French  writer  and 
critic,  born  in  1649,  at  the  village  of  Neuville  near  Beauvais 
in  Picardy.  His  parents  were  too  poor  to  give  him  a  proper 
1  education,  which  however  he  obtained  by  th«  favour  of  the 
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bitliop  of  Beauvais,  who  afterward  prefented  him  with  a  final! 
vicarage.  In  r68o  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  M.  da 
Lamoigncn,  advocate  general  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  of 
vvhofe  library  he  made  a  copious  index  in  35  vols.  folio,  all 
written  with  his  own  hand.  He  died  in  1 706,  after  writing- 
many  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  A  liifiory  of  Holland 
from.  1609,  to  the.  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1679,  4  vols.  121110  ; 
Lives  of  the  Saints ,  3  vols.  folio,  which  he  profefled  to  have 
purged  from  fables ;  Judgemens  des  Savant,  which  he  extended 
to  9  vols.  i2mo|;  and  The  Life  of  Des  Cartes ,  2  vols.  4to.  which 
he  abridged,  and  reduced  to  1  vol.  i2mo. 

BAILLIE  (Robert),  a  prelbyterian  divine  in  the  church  of 
Scotland  during  the  laft  century,  was  born  at  Glafgow,  in  the 
year  1599.  He  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  his  native 
city,  under  the  direftion  of  Mr.  Sharp,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  head  of  the  college  there.  After  Mr.  Bail! ie  had  taken 
his  degrees  in  aids,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  to  which  he  applied  with  uncommon  diligence.  Hav¬ 
ing  about  the  year  1622  received  orders  from  Archbifhop 
Law,  he  was  chofen  a  regent  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow.  While  he  was  in  this  Ration,  he  had,  for  fome 
years,  the  care  of  the  education  of  Lord  Montgomery,  who, 
at  length,  carried  him  with  him  to  Kilwinning;  to  which 
church  he  was  prefented  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinlon.  Here  he 
lived  in  the  ftr'nfteft  friendfhip  with  that  noble  family,  and  the 
people  connedted  with  it ;  as  he  did,  alfo,  with  his  ordinary 
the  Archbilhop  of  Glafgow,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  epif- 
tolary  correfpondence.  In  1633  he  declined,  from  a  principle 
of  modefty,  an  offer  which  was  made  him  of  a  churqh  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1638  he  was  chofen,  by  the  pretbytery  of 
Irvine,  a  member  of  the  famous  affembly  at  Glafgow,  which 
was  a  prelude  to  the  civil  war.  Though  Mr.  Bailiie  is  faid  to 
have  behaved  in  this  affembly  with  great  moderation,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  his  zeal  againft 
prelacy  and  arminiamfm.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  affemblies,  till  1653,  excepting  the  time  in 
which  he  attended  the*  Weftminfter  aflembly.  In  1640  he 
was  lent  by  the  covenanting  lords  to  London,  to  draw  up  an 
accufation  againft  Dr.  Laud,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  for 
the  innovations  he  had  obtruded  upon  the  church  of  Scotland. 
While  Mr.  Bailiie  was  in  England  upon  this  occafion,  he 
wrote  to  the  prelbytery  of  Irvine  a  regular  account  of  the  ftate 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  lent  them,  among  other  things,  a  large 
journal. of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford. 
Not  long  after  his  return  to  his  own  country  (in  1642),  he 
was  appointed  joint  profeffor  of  divinity,  with  Mr.  David 
Dickfdn,  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  And  his  reputation 
was  become  fo  great,  that  he  had  before  this  received  imita¬ 
tions  from  the  other  three  univerfities,  all  of  which  he  refufed. 
He  continued  in  his  profefforfhip  till  the  Rclloration  :  but  his 
difeharge  of  the  duties  of  it  was  interrupted,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  by  his  refidence  in  England  ;  for  in  1643  ^  was  chofen 
one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the 
aflembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter.  Mr.  Bailiie  returned 
again  to  his  own  cuuntrv  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1646. 
When,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  the  Firft,  Charles  the 
Second  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland,  our  profeflbr  was  one  of 
the  divines  appointed  by  the  general  affembly  to  wait  upon 
his  majelly  at  the  Hagu£ ;  upon  which  occafion,  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1649,  he  made  a  fpeech  in  the  royal  prefence, 
wherein  he  expreffed,  in  the  ltrongeft  terms,  his  abhorrence  of 
the  murder  of  the  late  king  ;  and,  in  his  I'entiments  upon  this 
event,  it  appears,  that  the  prelbyterian  divines  of  that  period, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  almotl  univerfally  agreed.  After 
the  reiteration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  Mr.  Bailiie,  on 
the  23d  of  January,  1661,  by  the  intercil  of  the  Earl  of 
4U 
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Lauderdale,  with  whonj,  he  \vas  a. great,  favourite,  was  made 
principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  upon  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Gallefpie,  who  had  been  patronized  by  Cromwell. 
It  is  laid,  by  feveral  writers,  that  Mr.  Baillie  had  the  offer  of 
a  biftiopric, -which  he-  abfulutely  refilled.  Though  he  was  very 
loyal,  and  moft  finccpely  rejoiced  in  his  majelty’s  reiteration, 
he  began,  a  little  before  his  death,  to  be  extremely  anxious 
tor  the  fate  of  his  beloved  prefbytery.  His  health  failed  him 
in  the  fpriug  of  the  t  ear  1662,  and  he  died  in  July,  the  fame 
year,  aged  fixty-tpree. 

BAINBIIIDGE  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  phyfician  and 
aftronomer,  born  at  Afliby  de  la  Zouch'  in  Leicelterfhire,  in 
1582.  He  taught  a  gram  mar- fchpol  for  lbme  years,  and 
praftifed  phyfic,  employing  his  leifure  hours  in  aftronomy, 
which  was  his  favourite  ftudy  :  at.  length  he  removed  to 
London,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
and  railed  his  chafaft!§r  by  bis  defeription  of  the  comet  in 
1618.  The  next  year  Sir  Henry  Savile  appointed  him  his 
fir  ft  profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford;  and  the  mailers  and 
fellows  of  Merten  College  made  him  tint  junior,  and  then 
fuperior,  reader  of  Linacre’s  lecture.  He  died  in  164.3, 
having  .written  many  works,  fome  of  which  have  never  been 
published  :  but  the  MSS.  are  prefsryed  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

BAIN  GONGA,  or  Bain  River,  a  large  river  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  which  rites  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  runs 
fouthward  through  the  heart  of  Berar,  and,  after  a  courfe  of 
near  400  miles,  unites  with  the  Godavery,  within  the  hills 
that  bound  the  Britifh  Northern  Ci rears. 

BAKER  (Thomas),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  at 
I’ton  in  Somerfetfhire,  about  the  year  162^,  and  entered  at 
Magdalen-hall,  Oxon,  in  1640;  after  which  he  was  vicar  of 
i  1  ifhop’s- Ny m met  in  Devonshire,  where  he  wrote  The  Geo¬ 
metrical  Key,  or  the  Gate  of  Equations  unlocked  ;  by  which 
he  gained  a  confiderable  reputation.  A  little  before  his  death, 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  fent  him  fome  mathe¬ 
matical  queries,  to  which  he  returned  fo  falisfaftory  an  anfwer, 
that  they  prel'ented  him  a  medal,  with  an,  infeription  full  of 
honour  and  refpeft.  He  died  at  Bifhop’s-Nymmet,  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1690. 

Baker  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer,  was  the  ton  of  an 
eminent  attorney  in  the  city  of  London.  I.Iis  turn  was 
entirely  to  comedy,  and  his  play's  arc  five  in  number,  viz. 
j.  Aft  at  Oxford.  2.  Fine  Ladies’ Airs.  3.  Hampftcad  Heath, 
4.  Humours  of  the  Age.  5.  Tunbridge  Walks.  All  of  them 
have  a  confiderable  (hare  of  merit ;  yet  only  one  among  the 
number  fiands  on  the  prelent  lift  of  adding  plays,  viz.  Tun¬ 
bridge  Walks.'  It  is  laid  that  the  charafter  of  Maiden  in  this 
play,,  which  is  perhaps  the  original  of  almoft  all  ihe  Fribbles, 
s'  beau  Mizens,  &c.  that  have  been  drawn  fince,  and  in  which 
effeminacy  is  carried  to  an  heighc  beyond  what  any  one  could 
conceive  to  exift  in  any  man  in  real  life,  was  abl'olutely  and 
without  exaggeration,  a  portrait  of  the  author's  .own  former 
charafter.;  whole  underftanding  having  at  length  pointed  out 
to  him  the  folly  he  had  fo  long  been  guilty  of,  he  reformed 
it  altogether  in  his  fubfequentbehaviour,  and  wrote  this  cha¬ 
rafter,  in  order  to  fet  it  forth  in  the  moft  ridiculous  light,  and 
Warn  others  from  that  rock  of  contempt  which  he  had  himfelf 
for  fome  time  been  wrecked  upon.  Whether  this  gentleman’s 
attachment  to  the  mules  drew  him  from  any  application  to 
bufinefs,  or  from  .what  other  caufe,  is  not  known  ;  but. during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  flood  on  indifferent  terms  with 
his  father,  who  allowing  him  a  very  fcanty  income,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  Worcefterfhire,  where  he  is  reportedto 
have  died  of  that  loathfome  cliforder  the  morbus  pedkidufus. 

Baker  (Henry),  an  ingenious,  and  diligent  natnraliff,  was 
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born  iii  Fleet-  ftreet,  London,  either  near  the  end  of.  the  la  ft, 
or  very  early'  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  century.  His 
father’s  profelTion  is  not  known  ;  but  his  mother  was,  in  her 
time,  a  midwife  of  great  practice.  He  was  brought  up,  under 
an  eminent  book ti  dcr  who- preceded  the  elder  Dodfley,  to  the 
bufinefs  of  a  bookleller,  in  which,  however,  he  appears  not  to 
have  engaged  at  all  after  his  apprenticefhip  ;  or,  if  he  did,  it 
was  foon  relinquifhed  by  him  :  for  though  iff  war  in.  his  power 
to-have  drawn  away  all  his  mailer’s  belt  cuftomers,  he  would 
not  fet  up  again ll  him.  Mr.  Balter  being  of  a  philofophical 
turn  of  mind,  and  having,  diligently  attended  to  the  methods 
which  might  be  practicable  and  ufeful  in  the  dare  of  ham¬ 
mering,  and  efpecially  in  teaching  deaf  and  dumb  perfons  to 
fpeak,  he  made  this  the  employment  of  bis  life.  In  the  pro- 
fecution  of  lb  valuable  and  difficult  an  undertaking,  he  was 
very  fuccefsfuh;  and  leveral  of  his  pupils,  who  are  It  ill  living, 
bear  teftimony  to  the  ability  and  good  effeft  of  his  inftruftigns. 
He  married  Sophia,  youngeft  daughter  of  the  famous  Daniel 
Defoe,  who  brought  him  two  Tons,  both  of  whom  he  furvived. 
On  the  29th  of  January,  1 740,  Mr.  Baker  was  elefted  a  fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  :  and,  on  the  12th  of  March  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  fame  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1744  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  gold  medal' 
was  bellowed  upon  him,  for  having,  by  his  microfcopical  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  cry  flail  izations  and  configurations  bi  faline 
particles,  produced  the  moll  extraordinary  difcovery  during 
that  year.  This  medal  was  prefented  to  him  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  late  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  only  furviving 
truftee  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  donation,  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Hans’s  worthy  ibccelfor,  Martin  Follies,  efq.  and  of 
the  council  of  the  find  fociely.  Having  led  a  very  uieful  and 
honourable  life,  he  died  at  his  apartments  in  the  Strand,  on 
the  25th  of  November,  1774,  being  'hen  about  feventy  years 
of  age. 

Several  of  Mr.  Baker’s  communications  are  printed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions  ;  and,  befides  the  papers  written 
by  himfelf,  he  was  the  means,  by  his  ex  ten  five  ccrrefpondence, 
of  conveying  to  the  fociety  the  intelligence  and  obfervations 
of  other  inquifitive  and  philofophical  men.  Mr.  Baker  was  a 
poetical  writer  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  His  Invocation 
of  Health  got  abroad  without  his  knowledge;  but  was  re¬ 
printed  by  himlelf  in  his  Original  Poems,  Serious  and  PIu- 
morous,  part  the  firft,  8vo.  1725.  The  lecond  part  came  out 
in  1  726.  Among  thefe  poems  arc  fome  tales  as  witty  and  as 
loofe  as  Prim's.  He  was  the  author,  likewife,  of  The  Univerfe,. 
a  Poem,  intended  to  reftrain  the  Pride  of  Man  ;  which  has  been, 
feveral  times  reprinted.  His  account  of  the- water  polype*, 
which  was  originally  publillied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf¬ 
aftions,  was  afterwards  enlarged  into  a  feparate  treatife,  and 
hath  gone  through  feveral  editions.  But  his  principal  publi¬ 
cations  are.  The  Microfcopp  made  Eafy,  and  Employment  for 
the  Microfcope. 

Elis  eldeft  fon,  David  Erfkine  Baker,  was  a  young  man  of 
genius  and  learning.  Having  been  adopted  by  an  uncle,  who 
was  a  filk-throwfter  in  Spital-flelds,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the 
bufinefs;  but  wanted  the  prudence  and  attention  which  are 
neceffary  to  lecure  profperiiy  in  trade.  Like  his  father,  he 
was  both  a  philofopher  and  a  poet  ;  and  wrote  lever  al  occa- 
fional  poems  in  the  periodical  colleftions.  The  public  was 
indebted  to  him  for  The  Companion,  to  the  Playhoule,  in  two 
volumes,  1764,  i2mo;  a  work  which,  though  imperfeft,  had 
confiderable  merit,  and  {hewed  that  he  poffelled  a  veiy'exten- 
five  knowledge  of  our  dramatic  authors. 

BALAMIO  (Ferdinand),  of  Sicily,  was  phyfician  to  Pope 
Leo  X.  ;  who  gi'eatly  regarded  him.  He  was  no  lefs  {killed’ 
in  the  belles  lettres  than  in  medicine  ;  and  he  cultivated  poetry 
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and  the  Greek  learning  with  much  fuecefs.  He  tranflated 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  feveral  pi  ces  of  Galen  ;  which 
were  fhft  printed  feparately,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
works  of  that  ancient  phyfician,  publifhed  at  Venice,  15S6,  in 
to’i  >.  He  flourithed  at  Horne  about  the  year  1 5  54. 

BALA  RUG,  a  town  of  France,  near  the  road  from  Mont¬ 
pellier  to  T.ouloufe  ;  famous  for  its  baths. 

BALA-NUS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
lepas.  See  Lepas. 

BAL.V:ORE,  a  leaport  to  the  NAY.  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
four  miles  from  the  fca  -by  land,  but  by  the  rivers  twenty. 
The  inhabitants  make  (tuff's  of  tiik,  cotton,  and  a  fort  of  grafs. 
It  is  r8o  miles  SAV".  of  Hoogly.  Long  87.  1.  E.  Lat.  21. 
20.  N. 

BALBUS  (Lucius  Cornelius  Theophanes),  was  born  at 
Cadiz,  and  difiinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  the  war 
carried  on  by  the  Romans  in  Spain  againft  Sertorius  and  the 
Lufitanians,  on  which  account  Pompey  gave  him  tke privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  was  conful  in  the  7  r -«.th  year  of 
Rome,  and  was  the  firft  foreigner  on  whom  that  dignity  was 
conferred.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Cat  far,  Cralfus, 
and  Cicero — There  were  many  other  illuiirious  Romans  of 
the  name  of  B alius. 

BALCH,  a  town  of  Ufbec  Tartary,  in  Afia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Perfia,  200  miles  S.‘  of  Bokhara.  Long.  69.  o.  E.  Lat.  37. 
20.  N 

BALDINUCCI  (Philip),  of  Florence  ;  a  connoiflcur  in  the 
polite  arts,  and  the  continuator  of  Vafar’s  lives  of  the  painters. 
He  died  in  1676,  aged‘feventy-two. 

BALDOCK  (Ralph  do),  bifliop  of  London  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I.  and  II  was  educated  at  Moreton  College,  in 
(i::foi;d  ;  became  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  lee  cf  London  ;  and  at  laft  was  made  lord  high-chancellor 
ot  England.  He  had  a  very  amiable  character  both  for  morals 
and  learning;  and  wrote  Hifsona  Anglic  a  >  or  An  Hilfory  of 
the  Biitifh  Affairs  down  to  his  own  lime;  and,  A  Collcdtion 
of  the  Statutes  and  Conftitutions  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 
Bifl, op  Baldock  died  at  Stepney,  July  24th,  13  13. 

About  the  fame  time  there  was  a  Robert  de  Baldock,  a 
canon  of  London,  and  archdeacon  of  Miudlefex,  who,  upon 
the  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  London  by  the  death  of  Bifliop 
Baldock,  was  (together  with  John  Colchcfter,  another  canon) 
prefented  by  the  chapter  of  London  to  the  chapter  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  that  lee  being  likewife  vacant,  for  the  choice  of  one  of 
them  to  be  official  for  the  diocefe  of  London.  This  Robert 
Baldock  was  in  great  favour  with  King  Edward  II.  who  made 
him  his  chancellor,  and  nominated  him  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Norwich,  into  which  he  was  elected  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  1325,  and  confirmed  by  the  arcbbifhdp  in  the  month  of 
Auguft ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  fee,  by  realon  of  a  papal 
■provifion  in  favour  of  William  de  Ayremin.  Soon  after,  he 
loft  his  liberty  and  iife  by  the  national  commotions,  which 
deprived  King  Edward  of  his  crown  ;  lor,  being  feized  by  the 
enraged  populace,  he  was  dragged  to  the  prifon  of  Newgate, 
where  he  died  in  a  mod  wretched  condition. 

BALDWIN,  archbifbop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  ofobfeure 
parents  at  Exeter,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
taught  a  grammar-  fchool  after  which  he  took  orders,  and 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Exeter  :  but  he  refigned  that  dignity, 
and  became  a  Ciltertian  monk  in  the  monattery  of  Ford  in 
Devonfhire,  of  which  in  a  few  jears  he  was  made  abbot.  In 
the  year  1180  he  was  confecrated  bifliop  of  Worcefter.  ’In 
1 184  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  by  Pope 
Lucius  III.  and  by  his  fuccefl.br  Urban  III.  was  appointed 
legate  for  that  diocefe.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church 
and  monafiery  in  honour  of  Thomas  Becket,  at  Plackington, 
near  Canterbury,  for  fecular  pfiefls ;  but,  being  oppofed  by  the 


monks  of  Canterbury  and  the  pope,  was  obliged  to  defifl.  In 
1  190  he  crowned  King  Richard  I.  at  Weflrninfier  ;  and  foun 
after  followed  that  prince  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  died  at 
the  fiege  of  Rtolemais.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis;  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  this  expedition,  lays  he  was  of  a  mild  dilpofi- 
ti«n,  and  of  great  abltinence.  He  wrote  various  tracts  on 
religious  fubjefits,  which  were  collected  and  publiihed  by 
Bertrand  Titfier  in  1662. 

BALE  (John),  bifliop  of  Ofibry  in  Ireland,  was  born  at 
Cove,  near  Dunwieh,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1495.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  entered  in  the  monattery  of 
Carmelites  at  Norwich,  and  was  thence  font  to  Jelus  College 
in  Oxford.  He  was  educated  a  Roman-catholic,  but  was 
converted  to  the  Protclbmt  religion  by  Thomas  lord  Went- 
woith.  On  .the  death  of  L  mi  Cromwell,  favourite  of  Henry 
VIII.  who  protefted  him  from  the  perfecutions  of  the  RomLh 
clergy,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  Lowicountries,  where 
he  continued  eight  years.  Soon,  after  the  accetlion  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  he  was  recalled  ;  and  being  firft  prelenled  to  the 
living  of  Bifhop’s-Stoclw  in  Hampfhire,  in  1532,  he  was  no¬ 
minated  to  the  fee  of  Ofibry.  During  hisrendence  in  Ireland 
he  was  remarkably  afliduous  in  propagating  the  Prole  flan  t 
doCbincs;  but  to  very  little  purpole,  and  frequently  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  Once,  in  particular,  they  murdered  five  of 
his  domeftics,  who  were  making  hay  in  a  meadow  near  his 
boufe  ;  and  would  probably  have  done  the  fame  by  him,  if  the 
fovereign  of  Kilkenny  had  not  cotne  to  his  alfiftance  with 
100  horfe  and  300  foot.  On  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Mary, 
the  tide  of  opppfition  became  lb  powerful,  that,  to  avoid 
aflaffination,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  but  was  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  his  efcape.  Firft  he  was  taken  by  a  Dutch  man-of- 
war,  and  robbed  by  the  captain  of  all  his  (fleets.  1  hen,  being 
forced  by  lircis  of  weather  into  St.  Ive’s  in  Cornwall,  he  was 
confined  on  f'ufpicion  ot  treaion.  Being  however  releafed 
after  a  few  days’  confinement,  the  {hip  anchored  in  Dover 
road,  where  he  was  again  feized  on  a  falfe  aceufation.  After 
his  arrival  in  Holland,  he  was  kept  priloner  for  three  weeks, 
and  at  length  obtained  his  liberty  on  paying  30 1.  From 
Holland  he  travelled  to  Bafil  in  Switzerland,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  Queen  Elizabeth  afeendsd  the  throne.  After  his 
return  to  England,  he  was,  in  1560,  made  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  probably  not  chooling  to  return  to  his  former  dock 
of  wolves.  He  died  in  Novenrber-i  563,  at.  Canterbury,  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Be  was  lb  fevere  a  writer  again  A 
the  church  of  Rome,  that  his  books  are  particularly  prohibited 
in  the  expurgatory  index  publifhed  at  Madrid,  in  folio,  in  the 
year  1667.  He  is  the  earUelt  dramatic  writer  in  the  Englifh 
language,  or  at  lead  author  of  the  firft  pieces  of  that  kind 
that  we  find  in  print.  Of  his  writings  in  that  way,  no  fewer 
than  twenty-one  have  been  enumerated  ;  only  three  of  them, 
however,  have  been  f’een  in  print,  dk.  i.  God’s  Promifes,  an 
interlude;  2.  St.John  Baptift,  an  interlude;  3.  Concerning 
the  Laws -of  Nature  corrupted  :  the  firft  of  which  has  been  i  e- 
printed  by  Dodfley  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  collection  of  old 
plays,  and  the  only  copy  extant  of  the  kill  is  preferved  in  St. 
Sepulchre’s  library  in  Dublin.  As  to  the  reft,  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  himfelf,  as  his  own,  in  his  account  of  the  writers  of 
Britain  before  mentioned. —  He  alio  tranllated  the  tragedies  of 
Pammachius. — His  other  works  are  very  numerous  ;  but  the 
chief  is  his  Catalogue  of  Britifh  authors  :  a  book  of  lome 
merit,  as  it  contains  fome  information  which  is  not  elfcwhere 
to  be  found  ;  but  he  has  deftroyed  his  credit  by  his  intemperate 
Billingfgate  abufe  of  all  thole  who  differed  from  him  in 
religion.  The  authentic  part  of  his  work  is  tranlcribed  from 
Leland.  The  title  of  it  is,  lllnjlrium  Majoris  Britatiu'ue Jcr ip- 
tor  um  Catalogus ,  a  Jcipbcto  fanfliffimi  Noah  Jilia  ad  an.  Dorn. 
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BALEARIC  islands,  the  ancient  name  of  the  iflands 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  in  the  Mediterranean.  See 
Majorca,  See. 

BALES  (Peter),  was  a  molt  famous  matter  in  the  art  of 
penmanftup,  or  fair  writing,  and  one  of  the  firft  inventors  of 
fhort-hand.  He  was  born  in  1547,  and  is  ftyled  by  Anthony- 
Wood  “  a  molt  dexterous  perfon  in  his  profeifion,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  fcholars  and  others.”  He  is  recorded  for  his  (lull  in 
micrography,  or  miniature  writing,  in  Hollinfhed’s  chronicle, 
anno  1575  ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  alio  hath  celebrated  his  wonderful 
fkill  in  this  delicate  operation  of  the  hand.  “  Hadrian  Junius 
l'peaking  as  a  miracle  of  fomebody  who  wrote  the  Apoftle’s 
Creed,  and  the  beginning  of  St.  John’s  Goi'pel,  within  the 
compafs  of  a  farthing ;  what  would  he  have  fair!,”  fays  Mr. 
Evelyn,  “  of  our  famous  Peter  Bales,  who,  in  the  year  1575, 

1  wrote  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  Decalogue,  with  two 
Ihort  prayers  in  Latin,  his  own  name,  motto,  day  of  the 
month,  year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of  the  queen,  to  whom 
he  prefented  it  at  Hampton  Court,  all  of  it  written  within  the 
circle  of  a  tingle  penny,  inchafcd  in  a  ring  and  borders  of  gold, 
and  covered  with  a  cryftal  fo  accurately  wrought,  as  to  be  very 
plainly  legible,  to  the  great  admiration  of  her  majefty,  the 
whole  privy-council,  and  feveral  ambafladors  then  at  court  ?” 
He  was  farther  very  dexterous  in  imitating  hand-writing,  and 
about  1586  was  employed  by  Secretary  Walfingham  in  certain 
political  manoeuvres.  We  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  fchool, 
near  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  in  1 590  5  in  which  year  he 
publifhed  his  Writing  School  in  alter,  in  three  parts  ;  the  firft 
'teaching  fwift  writing,  the  fecond  true  writing,  the  third  fair 
writing.  In  1595  he  had  a  great  trial  of  fkill,  in  the  Black 
Friars,  with  one  Daniel  Johnfon,  for  a  golden  pen  of  20 1. 
value,  and  won  it;  and  a  contemporary  author  farther  relates, 
that  he  had  alfo  the  arms  of  calligraphy  given  him,  which 
are,  Azure,  a  Pen,  Or,  as  a  prize,  at  a  trial  of  fkill  in  this  art 
among  the  beft  penmen  in  London.  In  1597  he  republifhed 
his  Writing  Schoolmafter,  which  was  in  fuch  high  reputation, 
that  no  lets  than  eighteen  copies  of  commendatory  verfes, 
compofed  by  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  that  time,  were 
printed  before  it. 

BALEY  (Walter),  the  fon  of  Henry  Baley  of  Warnwell  in 
Dorfetftiire,  was  born  at  Potfham  in  the  fame  county,  and 
educated  at  Winchefter  fchool.  From  thence  he  was  fent 
to  Oxford  ;  and,  after  two  years’  probation,  was  admitted 
perpetual  fellow  of  New  College  in  the  year  1550.  Having 
taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  pradliled  phyfic,  and  in  1558  was 
prodtor  of  ibe  univerfity.  About  this  time  he  obtained  a  pre¬ 
bend  of  Wells,  which  h  refigned  in  1579.  In  the  year  1561 
he  was  appointed  queen’s  profeflbr  of  phyfic,  in  1563  proceeded 
dodtor  in  that  faculty,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  her 
rnajefty’s  phyficians  in  ordinary.  He  was  thought  fkilful  in 
s'  his  profeffion,  and  had  confiderabie  pradtice.  Pie  died  in 
1  ^92,  aged  fixty-three  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  inner  chapel  of 
New  college.  His  woiks  are,  1.  A  Difcourfe  of  three  Kinds  of 
Pepper  in  common  life,  1588,  8vo.  2-  Brief  Treat  fe  of  the  Pre- 
fer.vation  of  the  Eye  fgbt.  Firft  printed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  i2,mo  ;  afterwards  at  Oxford  in  1616,  and  1654,  8vo. 
3  Directions  far  Health,  natural  and  artificial ;  with  Medicines 
fur  all  Difeajis  of  the  Eyes,  1626,  4to.  4  ExpUcatio  Gdleni  de 
pot  a  conva/cfcntium  etfenum.  See.  Manufcript,  formerly  in 
Lord  Aylefbury’s  library. 

BALGUY  (John),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
England  in  the  prefent  century,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
guft,  1686,  at  Sheffield  in  Yorkfliire.  His  father,  Thomas 
•  Balguy,  was  matter  of  the  free  grammar-fehool  in  that  place, 
and  from  hm  he  received-  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  gramma- 
tk."  -n  ation,  After  his  father’s  death,  he  was  put  under 
...  Aftruition  of  Mr.  Daubuz,  who  fua^eded  to  the  mafter- 


fhip  of  the  fame  fchool,  September  23,  1696,  for  whom  he  al¬ 
ways  profeffed  a  great  refpedt.  In  1702  he  was  admitted  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mondfon,  and  of  Dr.  Lambert,  afterwards  matter  of  that  col¬ 
lege-.  He  frequently  lamented,  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  his 
life,  that  he  had  watted  nearly  two  years  of  his  refidence  there 
in  reading  romances ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  Livy,  went  through  him  with  great 
delight,  and  from  thence  forward  applied  himfelf  to  ferious 
ftudies.  In  1705-6  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  to  that  of  matter  of  arts  in  the  year  1726.  Soon 
after  he  had  taken  his  bachelor’s  degree  he  quitted  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  and  was  engaged,  for  a  while,  in  teaching  the  free- 
fchool  at  Sheffield  ;  but  whether  he  was  everchofen  mailer,  or 
only  employed  during  a  vacancy,  does  not  appear.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  1708,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
Banks,  as  private  tutor  to  his  fon,  Jofcph  Banks,  el'q.  after¬ 
wards  of  Rerefby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  grandfather 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  hart,  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guilhed  for  his  fkill  in  natural  hiftory,  and  the  expences, 
labours,  and  voyages  he  has  undergone  to  promote  that  part 
of  fcience.  Mr.  Balguy,  in  1710,  was  admitted  to  deacon’s 
orders,  by  Dr.  Sharp,  archbiffiop  of  York  ;  and  in  1711  he 
was  ordained  a  prieft,  by  that  prelate.  By  Mr.  Banks's  means 
he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Bright  of 
Badlworfb,  in  the  county  of  \  ork  ;  and  was  by  him  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  father,  Sir  Henry  Liddel,  grandfather  to  the 
late  Lord  Ravenfworth.  In  1711  this  gentleman,  who  lived 
at  Ravenfworth-caftle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  took  Mr. 
Balguy  into  his  family,  and  bellowed  upon  him  the  donative 
of  Lameily  and  Tanfield,  in  that  county.  For  the  firft  four 
years  after  he  had  obtained  this  fmall  preferment,  he  did  not 
intermit  one  week  without  writing  a  new  fermon  ;  and  all  his 
fermons  were  of  his  own  compofition.  Being  defirous  that  fo 
excellent  an  example  fliould  be  followed  by  his  fon,  he  de- 
llroyed  almoft  his  whole  flock,  and  committed,  at  one  time, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  dames,  moll  of  which  deferved  to 
have  been  ufed  in  the  beft  congregations.  In  July,  7  5,  he 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Chriftopher  and  Sarah  i  roomhead, 
of  Sheffield.  She  was  born  in  1  6j>6,  and  by  her  he  had  only 
a  fon.  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy,  archdeacon  of  Winchefter,  who 
owed  his  archdeaconry,  and  all  his  other  preferment's,  to  the 
favour  and  friendfhip  of  Bifhop  Hoadly.  In  1718  he  pub¬ 
lifhed,  without  his  name,  Silvius’s  Examination  of  certain 
Doctrines  lately  taught  and  defended  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stebbing ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Silvius’s  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sherlock.  Both  of  thefe  performances  were  written 
in  vindication  of  Bifhop  Hoadly.  Mr.  Stebbing  having  writ¬ 
ten  againll  thefe  pamphlets,  Mr.  Balguy,  in  1720,  again  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  prefs,  in  the  canfe  of  the  bifhop,  in  a  tradt 
entitled,  Silvius’s  Defence  of  a  Dialogue  between  a  Papift  and 
a  Protcftant,  in  Anfwer  to  the  Rev  Mr.  Stebbing  ;  to  which 
are  added,  feveral  Remarks  and  Obfervations  upon  that 
Author's  Manner  of  Writing.  This  alfo  being  anfwered  by 
Mr.  Stebbing,  Mr.  Balguy  had  prepared  a  farther  defence ; 
but  Dr.  Hoadly  prevailed  upon  him  to  fupprefs  it,  on  aceount 
of  the  public  having  grown  weary  of  the  eontroverfy.  In 
1726  he  publifhed  A  Letter  to  a  Deift,  concerning  the  Beauty 
and  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  the  Support  and  Im¬ 
provement  which  it  receives  from  the  Chriftian  Revelation. 
In  this  treatife  he  has  attacked,  with  the  greateft  politenefs, 
and  with  equal  ftrength  of  reafon,  fome  of  the  principles  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  noble  and  celebrated  writer  of  the  Charadteriftics, 
in  his  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue.  On  the  25th  of  January, 
1727-8,  Mr.  Balguy  was  collated  by  Bifhop  Hoadly  to  a  pre¬ 
bend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury  ;  among  the  advantages  of 
which  preferment,  was  the  right  of  presenting  to  four  livings. 
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and  of  presenting  alternately  to  two  others.  The  beft  of  them 
-did  not  fall  in  his  life-time ;  but  two  I'm  all  livings  were  dit- 
pofed  of  by  him;  one  to  Mr.  Robinfon,  who  married  his 
wife’s  lifter,  the  other  to  his  own  fon.  Jn  the  year  1727,  or 
1728,  he  preached  an  affize  fermon  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, 
the  fubjedt  of  which  was  party  fpirit.  It  was  printed  by 
order  cf  the  judges,  and  either  inferibed  or  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Talbot,  bilhop  of  Durham.  The  Foundation  of  Moral  Good- 
nefs,,  or  a  farther  Enquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Idea  of 
Virtue,  was  publifhed  by  him  in  1728.  In  the  lame  year  he 
publifhed  The  Second  Part  of  the  Foundation  of  Moral 
Good  net's ;  illuftrating-  and  enforcing  the  Principles  and  llea- 
fonings  contained  in  the  former  :  being  an  Anlwer  to  certain 
Remarks  communicated  by  a  Gentleman  to  the  Author.  1 1  is 
next  publication  was.  Divine  Rectitude  ;  or,  A  brief  Enquiry 
concerning  -the  Moral  Perfections  of  the  Deity  ;  particularly 
in  refpect  of  Creation  and  Providence.  This  was  followed  by 
A  Second  Letter  to  a  Deift,  concerning  a  late  Rook,  entitled, 
Chriltianity  as  old  as  the  Creation.  To  this  fucceeded  The 
Law  of  Truth,  &c.‘  In  1741  appeared  Mr.  Balguy’s  Ellay  on 
Redemption.  This,  and  his  volume  of  lermons,  including  fix, 
which  he  had  publifhed  before,  were  the  laft  pieces  committed 
by  him  to  the  profs.  A  pofthumnus  volume  was  afterwards 
printed,  which  contained  almolt  the  whole  of  the  fermons  he 
left  behind  him.  He  died  on  the  2 1  it  of  September,  1748, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

.  BALIOL.  Balliol,  or  Boilliol  (John),  the  brother  of 
Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  and  competitor  with  Robert 
Bruce  for  that  crown.  ■  1 

BALL  (John),  a  puritan  divine  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  the  year  1585,  of  an  obfeure  family,  at  Callington, 
■or  Cherfmgton,  near  Woodllock  in  Ok  ford  (hi  re.  He  was 
.  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  a  private  fchool,  under  the 
vicar  of  Yarnton,  a  mile  diftant  from  Caflington  :  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  ftudent  of  Brazen-nol'e  College  in  Oxford,  in  1602. 
He  continued  there  about  five  years,  in  the  condition  of  a 
lervitor,  and  under  the  discipline  of  a  levere  tutor  ;  and  from 
thence. he  removed  to  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1608.  Soon  after,  he  was  invited  into 
1  Chefhire,  to  be  tutor  to  the  Lady  Cholmondeley’s  children  ; 
and  here  he  became  acquainted  with  lome  rigid  puritans,  who 
gained  fo  far  upon  his  aftefilions,  that  he  v/ent  over  to  their 
party.  About  this  time,  having  got  a  fum  of  money,  he 
came  up  to  London,  and  procured  himfelf  to  be  ordained  by 
an  Irifh  bifhop,  without  fijbfcription.  Soon  after,  he  removed 
into  Staftordftiire,  and  became  curate  of  Whitmore,  a  chapel 
ot  eafe  to  Stoke.  He  has,  among  the  puritan  writers,  the 
charabter  of  an  excellent  fchool-divine,  a  painful  preacher,  and 
a  learned  and  ingenious  author  ;  and,  though  he  was  not  well 
affebted  to  ceremonies  and  church  difeipline,  yet  he  wrote 
againft  thole  who  thought  thefe  matters  a  fufficient  ground 
for  reparation.  He  died  the  20th  of  Oblober,  1640,  aged 
about  fifty-five. 

BALLARD  (  George),  one  of  tbofe  Angular  compofitions 
which  fhoot  forth  without  culture,  was  born  at  Campden 
in  Gloucefterlhire.  Being  of  a  weakly  conftitution,  his 
parents  put  hint  to  a  habit-maker;  and  in  this  fituation  he 
mattered  the  Saxon  language.  The  time  he  employed  in 
learning  it  was  ftole'n  from  fleep.  after  the  labour  of  the 
day  was  over.  Lord  Chedworth,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
hunt,  who  uftd  to  fpend  about  a  month  of  the  feafon  at 
Campden,  tv-aid  of  his  fame,  and  generoufly  .fibred  him 
an  annuity  of  100I.  ;  but  he  modeftly  told  them,  that  60I. 
were  fully  lufiicient  to  fatisfy  both  his  wants  and  his  willies. 
?  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Oxford,  for  the  benefit  01  the 
Bodleian  library;  and  Dr.  Jerrncr,  prefuLnt  made  him 
one  of  the  eight  clerks  ot  Magdalen  conc^e.  He  was 
Vol.  X, 


afterwards  one  of  the  univerfity  beadles,  but  died  in  June, 
» 755*  rather  young;  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
owing  to  too  intenfe  application.  He  left  large  collections 
behind  him,  but  publifhed  only  Memoirs  of  Britifh 
Ladies,  who  have  been  celebrated  for  their  Writings  or 
Skill  in  the  learned  Languages,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  17,-2, 
4to.  He  drew  up  an  account  of  Campden  church,  which 
was  read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  November  21, 
1771. 

BALLENDEN  (Sir  John),  a  Scoftifh  poet,  in  the  reign 
of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  was  defeendrd  from  an  ancient 
family  in  that  kingdom.  His  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Ballen- 
den,  of  Aucbinoul,  was  director  to  the  chancery  in  the  year 
1540,  and  clerk  regifter  in  1541.  Where  our  poet  was 
educated,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  from  one  of  his  poems 
we  learn,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  fome  employment  at  the 
court  of  King  James  V.  and  that  he  was  in  great  favour 
with  that  prince.  Having  taken  orders,  and  being  created 
doblor  of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  made  canon  of 
Rofs,  and  archdeacon  of  Murray.  He  likewife  obtained 
the  place  of  clerk  regifter,  but  was  afterwards  deprived  of 
that  employment  by  the  factions  of  the  times;  however, 
in  the  fucceeding  reign,  of  Mary,  he  recovered  that  office, 
and  was  one  of  the  lords  of  feffion.  Being  a  zealous  papift, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Laing,  was  extremely  afliduous 
in  retarding  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  ;  till  at  laft, 
finding  the  opposition  too  powerful,  he  quitted  Scotland, 
and  went  to  R6me,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1550  He 
is  generally  elleemed  one  of  the  belt  Scotulh  poets  of  that 
age.  His  works  are,  1.  The  Hijlury  and  Chronicles  of  Scotland 
of  Hector  Boris  (Boethius),  tranflated  by  Mr.  John  BaUcnucn. 
Edinb.  1536.  This  is  not  a  mere  tranflation,  Ballenden 
having  corrected  feveral  miftakes  of  his  author,  and  made 
large  additions.  It  is  in  folio,  and  black  letter.  2.  Cofino- 
graphy  to  the  Hijlory  of  Scotland,  with  a  poetical  Proem. 
3  .  A  Dcfcript ion  of  Albany.  4.  Tranflation  of  Boethius's  De~ 
J'cription  of  Scotland.  5.  Epjl/es  to  King  James  V.  Bale 
fays  he  had  feen  thefe  letters.  6.  Several  Poems  in  Car¬ 
michael’s  collection  of  Scottifli  Poems  ;•  befides  many  others 
in  manufeript,  in  private  libraries  in  Scotland.  7.  Virtue 
and  Vyee,  a  poem,  addrefted  to  King  James  V. 

•BALLERUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  cyprinus.  See  Barbel. 

BALLOGISTAN,  Little,  a  country  of  Hindooftan 
Proper,  bordering  on  the  N.  of  Mewat,  and  approaching 
within  twenty-four  miles  of  Delhi.  It  is  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  long,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  broad.  Within  this 
century  it  was  feized  by  the  Balloges,  or  Balloches,  whole 
country  adjoins  to  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus,  oppofite 
Moultan.  They  are  reprefented  as  a  very  favage  and  cruel 
race.  Their  territory  is  full  of  ravines,  and  of  courfe 
difficult  of  accefs.  It  has,  however,  been  fncceffively  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  Rohillas,  the  Jats,  and  the  late  NudjuffCawn. 
Weftvvard  it  borders  on  the  country  of  the  Seiks. 

BALNAV'ES  (Henry),  a  Scottifh  proteftant  divjne,  born 
in  the  (hire  of  Fife,  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  and  educated 
at  the  univerfity  of  Sr.  Andrew’s.  He  went  afterwards  to 
France  in  order  to  finifti  his  ftiulies  ;  and,  returning  to 
Scotland,  was  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  An  an, 
who  at  that  time  governed  the  kingdom  :  but  in  the  year 
1542  the  earl  difmified  him  for  having  embraced  the  pro- 
teftant  religion.  In  i<;64  he  joined,  fays  Mackenzie,  the 
murderers  ot  Cardinal  Beaton  ;  for  which  he  was  declared  a 
traitor,  and  excommunicated.  Whilft  that  party  were  be- 
fieged  in  the  cattle  of  vt.  Andrew’s,  they  fent  Balnaves  to 
England,  who  returned  with  confiderable  ;'u  p'y  of  pro- 
vifions  and  money-:  but  being  at  Lit  obliged  to  furreuder 
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ip  the  French,  he  was  feat  with  tfye  reft  of  the  garrifon  to 
France.  He  returned  to  Scotland  about  the  year  1559; 
and,  having  joined  the  congregation,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  coir, in iff oners  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  part  cf  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1563  he  was  made  one 
of  the  lords  of  feffion,  and  appointed  by  the  general  aflem- 
blv,’  with  other  learned  men,  to  revile  the  Book  of  Difcipline. 
Kuox,  his  contemporary  and  fellow  labourer,  gives  him  the 
character  of  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  the' year  1579.  He  wrote,  t.  J  Treatife 
toncetTUitg  ./ vj't/jic a t ion .  Edinb.  1550,  8vo.  2 .  d  Catechijhi^ 
or  ConfeQion  of  Faith.  Edinb.  1 584,  8vo. 

BALSHAM  (Hugh  de),  or  de  Bedesale,  or  Belesale, 
the  tenth  billiop  of  Ely,  and  founder  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
otherwife  Peter-houfe,"  in  Cambridge,  was  in  all  probability 
born  at  Ballham  in  Cambridgefhire  (from  whence  he  took 
his  furname),  towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  at  fir  ft  a  monk,  and  afterwards  fub-prior  of 
the  Benedidfine  monaftery  at  Ely.  In  1247,  November  13, 
he  was  chofen,  bv  his  convent,  bifhop  of  Ely,  in  the  room 
of  William  de  Kilkenny,  deceafed.  But  King  Henry  III. 
who  had  recommended  his  Chancellor  Henry  ue  Wengham, 
being  extremely  angry  at  the  difobedience  of  the  monks, 
refilled  to  confirm  the  election  ;  and,  moreover,  he  felled 
the  woods,  fpoiled  the  ponds,  and  otherwife  wafted  the 
manors  and  eftates  belonging  to  the  bilhopric.  He  endea¬ 
voured  at  laft  to  perfuade  the  monks  to  proceed  to  a  new 
eleftion  ;  alleging,  that  it  was  not  fit  fo  ftrong  a  place  as 
Ely  fhould  be  intrufted  with  a  man  that  had  fcarcely  ever 
been  out  of  his  cloifter,  and  who  was  utterly  unacquainted 
with  political  affairs.  Balfham,  finding  he  was  not  likely 
to  fucceed  at  home,  went  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  pope  ;  who,  thiough  the  plenitude  of  his  apoftolical 
power,  pretended  to  difpofe  of  all  ecclefiaftical  preferments 
in  Chriftendom.  In  the  mean  time,  Boniface  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury  ufed  his  utmoft  intereft  at  Rome  to  obftrudt 
Hu^h  de  Balfiiam’s  confirmation,  though  he  could  allege 
no  °one  fault  againft  him  ;  and  recommended  Adam  de 
Maris,  a  learned  Minorite  friar,  as  a  fit  perfon  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  bilhopric  :  but  all  his  endeavours  proved 
■unfuccefsful.  As  to  Wengham,  having  been  recommended 
bv  the  king  without  his  own  defire  and  knowledge,  he  did 
not  ftir  in  the  leaft  to  get  himfelf  defied  by  the  monks  ; 
but  rather,  out  of  an  uncommon  excefs  of  modefty,  declined 
the  honour,  alleging  that  the  two  others  (Ballham  and 
Maris)  were  more  worthy  of  it,  and  more  deferving  than 
himfelf.  This  rpatter  remained  in  fufpence  for  above  ten 
years,  and  was  at  length  determined  in  favour  of  Hugh  de 
Ballham.  For  Wengham  being  promoted  to  the  bilhopric 
of  London,  upon  Fulk  de  Balfet’s  deceafe,  the  pope  con¬ 
firmed  Hugh  de  Ballham’s  elefiion,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1257,  and  he  was  confecrated  the  14th  of  October  following. 
Being  thus  fixed  in  his  fee,  he  applied  himfelf  to  works  of 
charity,  and  paiticularly,  in  the  year  1257,  or  1259  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  put  in  execution  what  he  had  defigned, 
if  not  begun,  before;  that  is,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  the  firft  college  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  He  built  it  without  Trumpington  gate,  near 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  (fince  demoliflied),  from  whence  it 
took  its  name.  He  died  at  Dodington,  June  16,  1286,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ely. 

BALTZAR  (Thomas),  a  native  of  Lubec,  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  mufical  compofer,  and  efteemed  the  fineft  performer 
on  the  violin  of  his  time.  He  came  into  England  in  the 
year  1658,  and  lived  about  two  years  in  the  houfe  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cope,  of  Hanwell  in  Oxfordfhire.  He  was  the 
great  competitor  of  Davis  Mel),  who,  though  a  clock- 
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maker  by  trade,  was,  till  Baltzar  came  hither,  allowed  to 
be  the  fineft  performer  on  the  violin  in  England ;  and 
after  his  arrival  he  divided  with  him  the  public  applaufe, 
it  being  agreed  that  Mell  excelled  in  the  finenefs  of  his 
tone  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  manner,  and  Baltzar  in  the 
power  of  execution  and  command  of  the  inftrument.— 
Moreover,  it  is  Paid  of  the  latter,  that  he  firft  taught  the 
Englifti  the  pradiice  of  fliifting,  and  the  ufe  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  finger-board.  Baltzar  was  given  to  intempe¬ 
rance,  and  is  faid  to  have  fhortened  his  days  by  exceffive 
drinking:  he  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey  on  the 
27th  day  of  July,  1663. 

BALUZE  (Stephen),  a  French  writer,  born  in  1631, 
and  fome  time  librarian  to  M.  Colbert.  In  1693  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  penfion,  with  the  poll  of  diredtor  of  the  royal 
college,  for  writing  the  lives  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon  ; 
both  which  advantages  he  foon  loft  in  the  fludfuation  of 
court  parties.  M.  Baluze  is  much  more  noted  for  colledling 
ancient  MSS.  and  illuftrating  them  by  notes,  than  famed 
for  his  own  compofitions. 

BALZAC  (John  Lewes  Guez  de),  born  at  Angouleme 
in  1595.  Voltaire  allows  him  the  merit  of  having  given 
numbers  and  harmony  to  the  French  profe,  but  cenfures 
his  ftyle  as  fomewhat  bombaftic.  The  critics  of  his  own 
time  gave  him  no  little  difquiet  ;  and  he  gave  them  no 
little  advantage  over  him  by  his  fallits  of  vanity,  and  iome 
particular  propofitions  which  were  a  little  dangerous.  Mr. 
Balzac,  getting  rid  of  thefe  difputes  by  his  moderation, 
fettled  at  his  country-feat ;  refined  his  ftyle  and  genius ; 
and  got  by  his  letters  and  other  writings  which  he  publifhed 
from  time  to  time,  the  reputation  of  being  the  firft  writer 
in  France.  He  was  at  length  drawn  from  his  retirement  by 
the  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  under  Cardinal  Richlieu, 
who  had  formerly  courted  his  friendfhip;  but  in  a  few 
years  he  retired  again,  difgufted  with  the  fiavifh  dependence 
of  a  court  life.  All  he  obtained  from  the  court  was_a  pen¬ 
fion  of  2000  livres,  with  the  titles  of  counfellor  of  ftate 
and  hiftoriograpber  of  France.  He  died  in  1654;  and 
was  buried  in  the  hofpital  of  Notre  Dame  des  A.-iges,  to 
which  he  bequeathed  12,000  livres.  He  left  an  eftate  of 
100  franks  per  ann.  for  a  gold  medal  to  be  beftowed  every 
two  years  for  the  beft  difcourfe  on  fome  moral  fubjedt. — 
Befides  his  letters,  he  wrote  a  work  called  Oeuvres  Liverjcs, 
i.  e.  on  various  fubjedts ;  The  Prince  ;  The  Chriftian 
Socrates,  &c.  and  many  other  pieces;  all  of  which  have 
been  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio. 

BAMBRIDGE  or  Batnbridge  (Chriftopher),  arch- 
bifltop  of  York,  and  cardinal-prieft  of  the  Roman  church, 
was  born  at  Flifton,  near  Appleby,  in  Weftmoreland,  and 
educated  at  Queen’s  College,  in  Oxford,  Having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  became  redlor  of  Atler,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  He  enjoyed  three  prebends  lucceffiveiy 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salifbury ;  and  that  of  South 
Grantham,  in  1485,  that  of  Chardftock  in  the  lame  year, 
and  that  of  Horton  in  i486.  He  was  eledled  provoft  of 
Queen’s  College  in  1495,  an<^  about  the  fame  time  created 
dodtor  of  laws.  On  September  the  28th,  1503,  he  was 
admitted  prebendary  of  Strenfhall,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  York,  void  by  the  confecration  of  Jeoffrey  Blyth  to  the 
fee  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  on  the  21ft  of  De¬ 
cember  following,  he  was  inftalled  in  the  deanery  of  that 
church,  in  the  room  of  the  faid  Blyth.  In  1505  he  was 
made  dean  of  Windfor,  and  the  fame  year  mafter  of  the 
rolls,  and  one  of  the  king’s  privy-council.  In  1507  he 
was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Durham,  and  received  the  tem¬ 
poralities  the  17th  of  November.  The  next  year  he  was 
tranfia.ed  to  the  archbifhopric  of  York, -and  received  the 
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temporalities  the  12  th  of -December.  'Pits  aftures  us,  that 
Bambridge  had  been  very  intonate  with  Morton  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  fhared  in  that  prelate’s  fufferings  during 
the  ufurpation  of  Richard  III.  after  whofe  death,  his  affairs 
took  a  more  profperous  turn ;  for  he  was  appointed  almoner 
to  King  Henry  VII.  and  employed  by  that  prince  on  feveral 
embaffies  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Charles  VIII.  king  of 
France,  and  other  potentates  of  Europe.  But  he  diftinguilhed 
himlelf  chiefly  by  an  embafly  from  King  Henry  VIII.  to 
Pope  Julius  II.  who  created  him  a  cardinal,  with  the  title  of 
St.  Praxede,  in  March  1511,  and,  eight  days  after,  appointed 
him  legate  of  the  ecclefiaftical  army,  which  had  been  fent 
into  the  Ferrarefe,  and  were  then  befieging  the  fart  of  Baftia. 
In  return  for  which  marks  of  honour,  our  new  cardinal  and 
legate  prevailed  with  the  king  his  matter  to  take  part  with 
his  holinefs  againft  the  King  of  France.  Nor  was  he  lefs 
zealous  in  the  lervice  of  that  pontiff  during  his  life,  than  in 
honouring  "and  defending  his  memory  after  his  death.  There 
are  extant  in  Rymer’s  Feedera,  &c.  two  letters,  one  from 
Cardinal  Bambridge,  during  his  refidence  at  Rome,  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  concerning  the  pope’s  bull  giving  him  the  title 
of  Mofl  Chriftian  King ;  and  another  from  the  Cardinal  de 
Sinigallia  to  the  king,  acquainting  his  highnels  that  he  had 
delivered  that  inllrument  to  Cardinal  Bambridge.  This 
prelate  died  at  Rome,  the  14th  of  July,  1514,  being  poifoned 
by  one  of  his  domeflics,  in  revenge  for  home  blows  he  had 
given  him. 

BAMPTON,  a  large  town  in  Oxfordfhire,  with  a  fmall 
market  on  Monday.  It  is  feated  near  the  Thames,  twelve 
miles  W.  of  Oxford,  and  leventy  W.  by  N.  of  London. — 
Long.  1.  25.  W.  Lat.  31.  46.  N. 

BANCROFT  (Richard),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.  was  fon  of  John  Bancroft,  gentleman, 
and  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Curwyn,  brother  of  Dr. 
Hugh  Curwyn,  archbifhop  of  Dublin ;  and  was  born  at 
Farnworth  in  Lancafhire,  in  September  1 544.  After  being 
feverely  trained  up  in  grammatical  learning,  he  was  entered 
a  ftudent  of  Chrift  College,  in  Cambridge,  where,  in  1566-7, 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  and  from  thence  he 
removed  to  Jel’us  College,  where,  in  1570,  he  commenced 
mailer  of  arts.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Cox,  bilhop  of  Ely,  who,  in  1575,  gave  him  the  rectory  of 
Tcverfham  in  Cambridgefhire.  The  year  following,  he  was 
licenfed  one  of  the  univerfity  preachers  ;  and  in  1580  was 
admitted  bachelor  of  divinity.  September  the  14th,  1584, 
he  was  inflituted  to  the  reftory  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  at 
the  prefentation  of  the  executors  of  Henry  earl  of  Southamp¬ 
ton.  In  1585  he  commenced  doctor  in  divinity;  and  the 
fame  year  was  made  trcafurer  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  in 
London.  The  year  following  he  became  re&or  of  Cot- 
tingham  in  Northamptonfhire,  at  the  prefentation  of  Sir 
Chriftopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor,  whofe  chaplain  he  then 
was.  February  the  25th,  1589,  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul’s  ;  in  1592,  advanced  to  the  fame  dignity  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  Wettminfter;  and,  in  1594,  promoted 
to  a  flail  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  Not  long  before, 
he  had  diftinguifhed  his  zeal  for  the  church  of  England  by  a 
learned  and  lignificant  fermon,  preached  againft  the  puritans 
at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs.  In  1597,  Dr.  Bancroft,  being  then 
chaplain  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Wbitgift,  was 
advanced  to  the  fee  of  London,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Richard 
Fletcher,  and  confecrated  at  Lambeth  the  8th  of  May. — 
From  this  time  he  had,  in  effedt,  the  archiepifcopal  power ; 
for  the  archbifhop,  being  declined  in  years,  and  unfit  for 
bufinefs,  committed  the  foie  management  of  ecclefiaftical 
affairs  to  Bifhop  Bancroft.  Soon  after  his  being  made  bifhop 
he  expended  1000  marks  in  the  repair  of  his  houfe  in  London. 


In  the  year  1600,  he,  with  others,  was  fent  bv  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  Embden,  to  put  an  end  to  a  difference  between  the 
Englifh  and  Danes  :  but  the  embafly  had  no  effedt.  This 
prelate  interpoled  in  the  ditputes  between  the  locular  prietis 
and  the  Jefuits,  and  furnifhed  lome  of  the  former  with  ma¬ 
terials  to  write  againft  their  adverlarics.  In  the  beginning 
of  King  James's  reign,  Bifhop  Bancroft  was  prefent  at  the 
conference  held  at  Hampton-court,  between  the  bifhops  and 
the  prefbyterian  minifters.  The  fame  year,  1603,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  regulating  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  and  for  perufing  and  lupprefhng  books,  printed 
in  England,  or  brought  into  the  realm  without  public  autho¬ 
rity.  A  ponvocation  being  fummoned  to  meet  March  20, 
1603-4,  and  Archbifhop  Wnitgift  dying  in  the  mean  time, 
Bifhop  Bancroft  was,  by  the  king’s  writ,  appointed  prefident 
of  that  aflembly.  Odlober  19th,  he  was  nominated  to 

fucceed  the  archbifhop  in  that  high  dignity,  to  which  he  was 
eledted  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  November  17.  and  confirmed 
in  Lambeth  chapel,  December  10.  September  5,  1605,  he 
was  fworn  one  of  his  majefty’s  mofl  honourably  privy-council. 
This  year,  in  Michaelmas  term,  Archbifhop  Bancroft  exhibited 
certain  articles,  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  againft  the  judges. 
In  1608  he  was  declared  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  decealed.  In 
1610  this  archbiftiop  offered  to  the  parliament  a  project:  for 
the  better  providing  a  maintenance  for  the  clergy,  but  with¬ 
out  fucoefs.  One  of  our  hiftorians  pretends,  that  Archbifhop 
Bancroft  fet  on  foot  the  building  a  college  near  Chelfea,  for 
the  reception  of  Undents,  who  fhould  anfwer  all  popifh  and 
other  controverfial  writings  againft  the  church  of  England. 
This  prelate  died  November  2,  1610,  of  the  done,  in  his 
palace  of  Lambeth, 

Bancroft  (John),  bifhop  of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  nephew  of  the  preceding  Dr.  Richard  Bancroft, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Aftell  or  Eftwell,  a 
fmall  village,  between  Whitney  and  Bttrford,  in  Oxfordfhire, 
and  admitted  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  in  Oxford,  in  1592, 
being  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  Elaving  taken  the 
degrees  in  arts,  and  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  became  a 
preacher  for  fome  years  in  and  near  Oxford.  In  1609,  being 
newly  admitted  to  proceed  in  divinity,  he  was,  through  the 
interefl  and  endeavours  of  his  uncle,  eledhed  head  of  the 
Univerfity  College,  in  which  ftation  he  continued  above  twenty 
years;  during  which  time  he  was  at  great  pains  and  expence 
in  recovering  and  fettling  the  ancient  lands  belonging  to  that 
foundation.  In  1632  he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Oxford, 
upon  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  Corbet  to  that  of  Norwich,  and 
confecrated  about  the  6th  of  June.  This  prelate  died  in 
1640,  and  was  buried  at  Cuddefden  in  Oxfordfhire,  the 
12th  of  February. 

BANGALORE,  a  lirong  fortrefs  of  Myfore,  in  the  penin- 
fula  of  Hindooftan.  It  is  a  place  of  great  political  importance, 
being,  from  its  fituation,  the  bulwark  of  the  Myfore  country, 
toward  Arcot.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1791  ;  but 
reftorcd  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1792.  It  is  feventy-four 
miles  from  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Myfore.  Long.  77. 
37.  E.  Lat.  13.  o.  N. 

BANGIUS  (Thomas),  a  Danifli  divine,  and  an  elegant 
Latin  writer  on  the  origin  of  languages,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fubjedts.  He  died  in  166 1. 

BANJAR,  a  river  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  town  where  the  Englifh 
Eaft-India  Company  have  a  fadtory. 

BANIER  (Anthony),  licentiate  in  laws,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles-lettres,  and  ecclefiaftic  of 
the  diocefe  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne  ;  died  in  November 
1741,  aged  69.  He  is  principally  celebrated  for  his  tranfla-. 
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tion  of  tlie  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid,  with  hiftofical  remarks 
and  explanations;  which  was  published  in  1732,  at  Arafter- 
dam,  in  folio,  finely  ornamented  with  copper-plates,  by 
Pica*rt ;  and  reprinted  at  Paris,  1738,  in  two  vols.  4to,  :  and 
for  his  Mythology,  or  fables  of  the  ancients  explained  by 
hiftory;  a  Work  full'  of  the  moil  important  information, 
which  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  printed  at  London  in 
1741,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

BANISTER  (John),  a  phyfician  and  furgeon  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where,  fays 
Anthony  Wood,  he  ftudied  logicals  for  a  time;  but  after¬ 
wards  applied  himfelf  folely  to  phyfic  and  furgery.  In  1573 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phyfic  ;  and,  obtaining  a 
licence  from  the  univerfity  to  pradtife,  fettled  at  Nottingham, 
where  he  lived  many  years  in  great  repute.  When  or  where 
he  died,  is  not  known.’  There  was  a  long  poetical  memorial 
of  him  in  I  he  church  of  St.  Olavc,  Silver-ftreet,  London, 
which  is  preferred  by  Stow.  He  was  author  of,  1.  A  needful , 
fiew,  and  vecc'ghry  Treatife  of  Chirurgery,  briefly  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  general  and  particular  Curation  of  Ulcers.  Lond.  1375, 
Svo.  2.  Certain  E.vperimen ts,  of  his  own  invention.  5.  ’The 
Hiftory  of  AC an,  fucked  from  the  Sappe  of  the  moft  approved. 
A  n  atom  i it  si  Ac.  in  nine  cooks.  Lond.'  1578,  thin  fob  4. 
Compendious  Chirurgery,  gathered  and  tranflated  cfpecially  out 
of  IFemcr,  Sec.  .Lond.  1585,  121110.  5-  Antidotary  ciirur- 

gical,  containing  variety  of  all  Sorts  of  Medicines,  Sec.  Lond. 
35S9,  8vo.  His  works  were  colledted  and  publilhed  in 
1633,  4 to. 

B  ANSTEAD,  a  village  of  Surrey,  noted  for  an  abundance 
of  walnut-trees  ;  but  more  for  its  neighbouring  downs,  one 
of  the  molt  delightful  fpots  in  England,  on  account  of  its 
fine  carpet  ground,  covered  with  Ihort.  herbage,  perfumed 
with  thyme  and  juniper,  which  make  the  mutton  of  this  fpot 
very  fweet,  though  fmall.  It  has  feveral  feats  around  it,  and 
a  profpedt  of  feveral  counties,. including  Wmdior,  Idampton- 
comt,  and  -London.  Thefe  downs  form  a  tradt  of  thirty 
miles,  extending,  under  different  denominations,  from  Croy¬ 
don  to  tarnham.  On  that  part  of  them  near  Banftead  is  a 
noted  four-miles  courle.  Bantfead  is  thirteen  miles  S.S.W. 
of  London. 

BAPAUME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  and  late  province  of  Artois,  twelve  miles 
S.E.  of  Arras.  Long.  2.  35.  E.  Lat.  50.  8.  N. 

BARBARIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  Lufitania, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  ;  now  called  Cabo 
de  Efpicheh  W.  long.  6.  N.  lat.'  37. 

BA11BARUS  (Francis;,  a  noble  Venetian,  was  a  man  of 
great  fame  in  .the  13th  century,  not  only  for  learning,  but 
likewife  for  a  fkllful  addrefs  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  Pie  is  author  of  a  book  De  lie  Uxoria,  and  fome 
ipteches. 

Barbarus  (Hermolaus),  grandfon  of  the  preceding,  one 
of  the  molt  learned  men  in  the  15th  century.  The  public 
employments  he  was  entrufted  with  early,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  cultivating  polite  learning  with  great  application. 
As  be  ^was  very  fkilful  in  the  Greek,  he  undertook  the  moft 
difficult  trantlations,  and  began  with  a  famous  paraphrafe 
upon  Ariliotle.  He  then  attempted  Diofcorides,  whole  text 
he  corrected,  gave  a  tnrnllation  of  him;  and  added  a  com¬ 
mentary.  But  of  all  his  works,  there  is  none  which  has 
gained  him  fo  much  reputation  as  that  v/hich  he  made  upon 
Pliny;  he  corrected  in  him  above  3000  pallagcs,  and  occa- 
fionally.  reftored  300  in  Pomponius  Mela.  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  to  whom  he  was,  amballador,  conferred  the  patriarchate 
of  Aquileia  upon  him.  He  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  accept 
of  it  without  waiting  for  the  conient  of  his  fuperiors  :  though 
he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  republic  of  Venice  had 


made  laws  to  forbid  all  the  minifters  they  fent  to  the  court 
of  Rome  to  accept  any  benefice.  His  fuperiors  were  inflexi¬ 
ble  ;  and  not  being  able  to  gain  any  thing  upon  them,  either 
by  his  flattery  or  his  father’s  interetl,  the  father  died  of  grief, 
and  the  fon  foon  followed  him. 

Barbarus  (Daniel),  of  the  lame  family  with  the  preceding, 
was  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  famous  for  his  learning.  He 
was  amballador  from  Venice  to  England;  and  was  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  adted  with  great 
zeal  for  the  intereft  of  the  pope.  Fie  wrote,  1.  A  com¬ 
mentary  upon  Vitruvius.  2.  Catena  Gnccorum  Patrum  in 
quinquaginta  Pfalmos  Latine  verfa.  3.  La  Prattica  dflla  Per- 
fpictixa.  He  died  in  1569,  at  41  years  of  age. 

BARBESUL  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  and  river  of  Bretica, 
and  a  colony  in  the  refort  of’ the  Conventus  Gaclitanus  in, 
Spain  :  now  Marbella,  in  Granada. 

BARBEYRAC  (John),  was  bom  in  Befiers,  in  Lower 
Languedoc,  in  1674.  Fie  was  made  profeilor  of  law  and 
hiftory  at  Laufanne,  in  1710;  which  he  enjoyed  for  .feven 
years,  and  during  that  time  was  three  times  redtor  :  in  17:7, 
he  was  profefl’or  of  public  and  private  law  at  Groningen. 
He  tranflated  into  French  the  two  celebrated  works  of  Puf- 
fendorf,  his  Lave  of  Nature  and  Nations,  and  his  Duties  of 
a  Nan  and  a  Citizen;  to  both  which  he  wrote  excellent 
notes,  and  to  the  former  an  introductory  preface:  He  tran¬ 
flated  alfo  Grotius's  treat ife  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  with 
large  and  excellent  notes  ;  and  federal  of  Tiliotlon’s  lermons. 
Fie  wrote  a  work  entitled  Trade  de  Jen ,  two  vols.  Svo. 

BARBOUR  (John),  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  was  efteemed 
an  elegant  poet  in  the  reign  ot  David  1.  He,  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  Robert  de  Bryce,  in  an  heroic  poem,  which  is  ftill 
extant,  and  which  contains  many  fafts  and  anecdotes  omitted 
by  other  hiftorians.  The  lat ett  edition  of  this  book  is  that  of 
Glafgovv,  Svo.  printed  in  the  year  1672.  It  is  entitled. 
The  Adts  and  Life  of  the  moft  victorious  conqueror  Robert 
Bruce,  King  of  Scotland  ;  wherein  alfc-  are  contained  the 
martial  Deeds  of  the  valiant  Pr  nces  Edward  Bruce,  Sir 
James  Dowglafs,  Earl  Thomas  Randal,  W alter  Steward, 
and  fundry  others.  In  one  paffage,  he  calls  it  a  romance ; 
but  that  word  was  then  of  good  reputation  :  every  body 
knows  that  the  ‘  Romaunt  of  Romaunts’  has  been  innocently 
applied  to  true  hiftory  ;  as  well  as  the  ‘  Ballad  of  Ballads’ 
to  a  facred  long. 

BARGINO  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Terraconenfis,  in 
Spain,  and  capital  of  the  Laletani.  Now  Barcelona.  See 
that  article. 

BARCLAY  (Alexander),  a  learned  monk  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Where  he  was  born,  though  of  no  great 
importance,  was  neverthelefs  a  matter  of  virulent  contention 
among  his  former  biographers.  Bale,  who  was  his  contem¬ 
porary,  is  of  opinion  he  was  born  in  Somerfetfhire.  There 
is  indeed  a  village  of  his  name,  and  a  numerous  family.  In 
that  county.  Pits  thinks  he  was  born  in  Devonfhire. — 
Mackenzie  is  pofitive  he  was  a  Scotchman  ;  but,  without 
proof,  uniefs  we  admit  as  inch  his  name,  Alexander.  He 
was,  however,  educated  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  After 
leaving  the  univerfity,  he  went  abroad,  and  continued  (lime 
time  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  where  he  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  thofe  countries,  as 
appears  from  feveral  tranllations  of  books,  which  he  afterwards 
publilhed.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  made  chaplain 
to  his  patron  the  bilhop  of  Tyne,  who  likewife  appointed  him 
a  priett  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  college  of  Ottery,  in  Devonlhire, 
founded  by  Gran di ton  bifliop  of  Exeter.  After  the  death  ot 
his  patron,  he  became  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Ely.  On  the 
diftoiution  of  that  monaftery,  he  firft  obtained  the  vicarage 
of  St,  Matthew,  at  Wokey  in  SomcrfcUhire  ;  and,  in  1 549> 
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being  then  doctor  of  divinity,  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Much  Badew  in  Eftex.  In  1552  he  was  appointed 
reflor  of  Allhallows,  Lombard- ftreet,  which  ho  lived  to  enjoy 
but  a  very  (hort  time.  He  died  at  Croydon  in  Surrey,  in 
June  1552.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  have  improved  the 
Englifh  language,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  politeft  writers 
of  his  time.  He  compofed  feveral  original  works ;  but  was 
Coietly  remarkable  for  his  tranilations  from  the  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  German  languages.  His  verfion  from  Sallult 
of  the  war  of  Jugurtha  is  accurate,  and  not  without  elegance. 
His  lives  of  feveral  faints,  in  heroic  verfe,  are  trill  unpublifhed. 
His  Stultifera  Navis,  or  The  Ship  of  Tools,  is  the  moll  Angular 
of  his  performances.  It  was  printed  by  Richard  Pynfon,  at 
London,  1509,  in  folio;  and  contains  a  variety  of  wooden 
plates,  which  are  worthy  the  inlpeftion  of  the  curious. 

Barclay  (William),  a  learned  Civilian,  was  born  in 
Aberdeenfhire,  in  the  year  1341.  He  fpent  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  and  much  of  his  fortune,  at  the  court  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  from  whole  favour  he  had  reafon  to  expect; 
preferment.  In  1573  he  went  over  to  France,  and  at 
Bourges  commenced  ltudent  of  civil  law  under  the  famous 
Cujacius.  He  continued  tome  years  in  that  leminary,  where 
he  took  a  doctor’s  degree;  and  was  fooh  after  appointed 
profeffor  of  civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Pont-a-lVlouti'on, 
then  firft  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  That  prince 
afterwards  made  him  counfellor  of  Rate,  and  mailer  of  re- 
quefts.  Barclay,  in  the  year  1581,  married  Ann  de  Malla- 
ville,  a  French  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  l'on,  who  became  a 
celebrated  author,  .and  of  whom  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  in  the  next  article.  This  youth  the  Jefuits  would 
gladly  have  received  into  their  fociety.  His  father  refufed 
his  confent,  and  for  that  reafon  thefe  difciples  of  Jefns  loon 
contrived  to  ruin  him  with  the  duke  his  patron.  Barclay 
now  embarked  for  Britain,  where  King  James  I.  offered  him 
con'fiderable  preferment,  provided  he  would  become  a  member 
of  the  church  of  England  :  but,  not  choofing  to  comply,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1604;  and,  foon  after  his  arrival,  was 
appointed  profeffor  of  civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Angers, 
where  he  died  the  year  following,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Francifcan  church.  He  was  efleemed  a  learned  civilian  ; 
and  wrote  elaborately  in  defence  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
in  anfiwer  to  Buchanan  and  others.  The  titles  of  his  works 
are,  1.  De  regno  et  regali  potejlate,  See.  2.  Comment ai ins 
in  tit.  pamketannn  de  rebus  creditis,  et  dejurejurando.  3,  De 
pate  ft  ate  papte,  Sec.  4.  Trcmetia  in  viiam  Agricoke. 

Barclav  (John),  fon  of  the  former,  was,  as  we  have 
above  mentioned,  fo  great  a  favourite  of  the  Jefuits,  that  they 
ufed  all  their  efforts  to  engage  him  in  their  fociety.  His 
father  would  not  confent,  and  carried  his  fon  with  him  into 
England,  who  was  already  an  author,  for  he  had  publiflied 
A  Commentary  upon  the  Thcbais  of  Statius-,  and  a  Latin  poem 
on  the  coronation  of  King  James,  and  the  firft  part  of 
Euphormio,  1603.  He  returned  to  France  with  his  father  ; 
and  after  his  father’s  death  went  to  Paris,  and  foon  after 
came  back  to  London  :  he  was  there  in  1606.  He  publiflied 
The  HiJ'tory  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  a  pamphlet  of  fix  leaves, 
printed  at  Amftercb.m.  He  publiflied  at  London,  in  161  o. 
An  Apology  for  the  Euphormio,  and  his  father’s  treatife  Dc 
potejlate  pupae.  And  at  Paris,  1612,  he  publiflied  a  book 
entitled  Pietas,  in  anfwer  to  Cardinal  Bcllarmin,  who  had 
written  againft  William  Barclay’s  book  concerning  the  power 
of  the  pope.  Two  years  after,  he  publiflied  Icon  Animorum. 
He  was  invited  to  Borne  by  Pope  Paul  V.  and  received  a 
.great  deal  of  civility  from  Cardinal  BeUarmin,  though  he 
.had  written  againft  him.  tic  died  at  Home  in  1621,  while 
his  Argents  was  printing  at  Paris.  This  celebrated  work 
lias  (nice  gone  through  a  great  number  of  editions,  and  has 
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been  tranflated  into  moft  languages.  M.  dc  Pcirefe,  who 
bad  the  care  of  the  firft  edition,  caufed  the  effigh s  of  the 
author  to  be  placed  before  the  book  ;  and  the  following 
diilich,  written, by  Grotius,  was  put  under  it : 

Gente  Caleeiortius ,  Gul/us  r.otalibusy  Ji'ic  tjlf 
Romatn  Romano  qui  dc'cct  ore  loqui. 

BAF.DON  HILLS,  in  Leiceflerfhire  :  thefe  hills,  which 
are  to  the  N.W.  part  of  the  county,  rife  to  a  eonfidcrable 
height. 

BAREGES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees  and  late  province  of  Bigorre.  It  is  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  baths.  It  is  feated  in 
a  valley  of  the  fame  name  (which  contains  the  little  town  of 
Luz.  and  1  7  villages),  twelve  miles  S.  of  Bxgneres. 

BARIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the  Adriatic  ; 
fo  called  from  the  founders,  who  being  expelled  from  the 
ifland  Bora,  built  this  town.  It  is  now  called  Bari  ;  fee  that 
article. 

BABK  f  Encycl .).  The  bark  of  the  oak  has  been  long  ufed 
in  tanning  leather,  and  even  thought  oft  en  rial  to  that  opera¬ 
tion  (fee Tanning)  :  but  a  ditlerent  fubllance  has  been  dll- 
covered,  which  anfwcrs  the  purpofe  full  as  well,  and  may  he 
procured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate ;  we  mean  oak  faw-dutt,  or 
the  chips  of  oak  reduced  to  powder.  This  valuable  fccret  was 
purchased  by  the  Society  for  thg  Encouragement  of  Arts,  kc. 
Much  facility  in  the  preparation  of  bark  for  theepurpofes  of 
tanning  has  lately  been  occafioned  by  different  patent  inven¬ 
tions,  of  which  we  ftiall  here  give  an  account,  in  the  words  of 
the  feveral  fpecifications. 

Mr.  Weldon,  of  Lichfield,  dates  his  improvements  on 
a  machine  or  mill  for  grinding  bark,  and  various  othe  r  articles, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  former  patent,  in  the  following  way  : 
“  My  former  method  of  conftructing  mills  for  grinding  bark 
(fays  he),  is  chiefly  of  call-iron,  the  teeth  or  cutters  thereof 
caft  with  them  ;  and  the  method  of  keeping  them  iharp,  or 
renewing  their  teeth,  is  to  chip  or  cut  them  with  a  hammer 
and  chille] ;  and  the  method  of  making  and  conftru&ing  what 
are  commonly  called  fteel-mills,  for  the  purpofe  of  grinding 
malt,  See.  are  chiefly  made  of  malleable  iron  cafe- hardened, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  cut  or  raifed  out  of  the  folid  by  means 
chilfels  and  files,  and  are  kept  fliarp  by  the  fame  method. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  thefe  difficulties,  and  make  them  (the 
teeth)  more  durable  and  lading,  and  that  the  ufer  of  fuch 
mills  or  machines  may  be  able  to  fharpen  his  own  mill  or 
machine,  and  keep  the  fame  in  repair  without  fending  them  to 
the  maker,  I  have  con  drafted  them  with  loofe  or  moveable 
teeth,  which  may  be  taken  out  at  any  time,  and  by  grinding 
them  on  a  common  grinding-done,  may  be  fharpened  and 
kept  in  order,  or  by  replacing  the  teeth  fliould  they  wear  out, 
the  machine  will  then  be  as  good  as  new ;  and  to  lliew  the 
nature  of  my  invention,  I  have  added  drawings  on  the  oppofite 
fide  thereof ;  but  as  the  principle  of  the  machine  or  mill  for 
grinding  bark  is  the  fame  as  that  of  my  former  patent,  it  is 
not  necelfary  to  deferibe  any  more  of  it  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  loote  teeth  are  to  be  fixed,  which  may  be  the  fame 
as  that  defcribed  in  the  drawing  for  a  corn  mill,  or  by  any 
other  method  I  may  think  moft  proper.  Fig.  x.  (Plate  15) 
reprefents  the  different  parts  ol  a  mill  tor  grinding  bark,  corn, 
&c.  and  the. manner  in  which  it  is  con tlru tied.  A,  is  a 
hopper  made  of  wood,  tin,  or  fhect-iron,  which  receives  the 
corn  or  any  thing  that  is  to  be  ground.  B,  is  the  axis  of  the 
ball  or  inner  part  of  the  mill,  which  may  be  made  of  wrought 
or  caft  iron.  C,  is  a  conical  covering,  which  prevents  the 
materials,  to  be  ground,  from  lodging  on  the  cap,  which  may 
be  made  of  wood,  tin,  or  llieet-iron.  D  D,  is  a  loofe  cap, 
which  fallens  and  fbcures  the  loofe  teeth  of  the  ball  or  inner 
part  of  the  mill,  by  means  of  lour  ferews  rep  relented  by  b. 
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E.  represents  one  fide  of  the  ball  or  inner  part  of  the  mill  filled 
with  teeth.  G,  Shews  one  half  of  the  inner  part  of  the  mill 
without  teeth,  wherein  may  be  feen  the  manner  in  which  the 
teeth  are  kept  in  their  places,  d  d,  Shews  the  fubftance  of  the 
metal,  which  is  of  caft-iron.  HH,  Shews  the  bottom  Slanch 
that  holds  the  teeth,  and  is  caSl  with  the  body  part  of  the  cone. 
a  a.  a,  Shews  the  outer  cylinder,  which  is  calf  altogether,  and 
Shews  in  what  manner  the  loofe  teeth  F,F,  are  fixed  in  it.  II, 
is  a  flanch  which  fattens  or  holds  the  loofe  teeth  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  mill  by  means  of  fix  forews,  as  Shewn  by  fig.  3 . 
IvKi,  is  the  bridge  which  carries  the  inner  part  of  the  mill, 
a.nd  is  fattened  to  the  outer  cylinder  by  means  of  two  ferews,  c,  c. 

L,  is  the  lower  part  of  an  axis.  M,  the  brafs  Step  on  which 
the  axis  works.  N,  is  a  plate  in  which  the  regulating  ferew 
works,  and  is  made  of  wrought  iron.  O,  the  regulating 
Screw.  Fig.  2.  represents  the  under  Side  of  the  outer  cylinder, 
wi.h  the  bridge  K,  and  the  box  which  contains  the  brafs  Step 

M.  Fig.  4.  reprefents  one  bf  the  loofe  teeth  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  mill  Fig.  represents  one  of  the  teeth  on 
the  inner  part  of  the  mill :  thefe  teeth  may  be  made  of  call- 
iron,  wrought-iron,  or  Heel,  or  any  metal  or  materials  that 
may  be  thought  moll  proper.  Thefe  mills  or  machines  are 
not  confined  to  any  precife  form  or  Shape,  and  may  be  made 
of  any  metal  or  materials  I  may  think  moft  fuitable.  They 
may  be  worked  either  as  hand-mills  or  horfe-mills,  or  by  any 
other  power  that  can  be  applied  to  them.” 

Mr.  Bagnall,  of  Worlley  in  Lancashire,  has  invented  a 
mill  or  machine  to  chop  bark,  and  grind,  and  riddle,  and 
pound  it ;  to  beam  or  work  green  hides  and  Skins  out  of  the 
mattering  or  drench,  and  make  them  i\ady  and  fitting  for 
the  oufe  or  bark  liquor ;  to  beam  Sheep  Skins,  and  other 
Skins,  for  the  Skinner's  ufe;  and  for  fcouring  and  taking  the 
bloom  off  or  from  tanned  leather  when  in  the  currying  Hate. 
See  Plate  15. 

Fig.  1.  is  a  horizontal  plan  of  the  mill.  Fig.  2.  longitu¬ 
dinal  fedlion  of  it.  Fig.  3.  tranfverfe  fedtion  of  it. 

A,  The  water-wheel,  by  which  the  whole  machinery  is 
worked. 

B,  The  Shafts. 

C,  The  pit-wheel,  which  is  fixed  on  the  water-wheel  Shaft 
B,  and  turns  the  upright  Shaft  E,  by  the  wheel  l1',  and  works 
the  cutters  and  hammer  by  tapets. 

I),  The  fpur  and  bevil-wheel  at  the  top  of  upright  Shafts. 

E,  The  upright  Shaft. 

F,  The  crown-wheel,  which  works  in  the  pit-wheel  C. 

G,  The  fpur- nut  to  turn  the  Slones  I. 

P>  The  beam,  with  knives  or  cutters  fixed  at  the  end  to 
chop  or  cpt  the  bark,  which  laid  bark  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
cutters  or  grating  i,  on  which  faid  beam  is  to  fall. 

Q,  The  tryal  that  receives  the  bark  from  the  cutters  /,  and 
conveys  it  into  the  hopper  H,  by  which  it  delcends  through 
the  Shoe  J  to  the  Slones  I,  where  it  is  ground. 

K,  The  fpout,  which  receives  the  bark  from  the  Slones,  and 
conveys  it  into  the  tryal  L,  which  tryal  is  wired  to  Sift  or  drefs 
the  bark,  as  it.  delcends  from  the  Slones  I. 

M,  The  trough  to  receive  the  bark  that  paffes  through  the 
tryal  L. 

R,  The  hammer,  to  crufh  or  bruife  the  bark  that  falls  into 
the  difh  S,  which  faid  dilh  is  on  the  incline,  fo  that  the  ham¬ 
mer  keeps  forcing  it  ©ut  of  the  lower  Side  of  the  faid  difh, 
when  bruifed. 

/£,  A  trough  to  receive  the-duft  and  mofs  that  paffes  through 
the  tryal  Q. 

T,  The  bevil-wheel,  that  works  in  the  wheel  D,  which 
works  the  beam-knife  by  a  crank  V  at  the  end  of  the 
fhaft  u. 

W,  The  penetrating  rod,  which  leads  from  the  crank  V  to 
the  Start  x. 


x,  The  Hart,  which  has  feveral  holes  in  it  to  lengthen  or 
Shorten  the  Stroke  of  the  beam-knife. 

y,  The  Shaft,  to  which  the  Slide  rods  h,  h,  are  fixed  by  the 
ftarts  n,  n. 

h,  The  Slide  rod,  on  which  the  knife  f  is  fixed  ;  which  faid 
knife  is  to  work  the  hides,  &c.  On  the  “knife  are  two 
fprings  a,  a,  to  let  it  have  a  little  play  as  it  makes  its 
Stroke  backwards  and  forwards,  fo  that  it  may  not  lcratch  or 
damage  the  hides,  &c.. 

z.  Is  a  catch  in  Slide-rod  b,  which  catches  on  the  arch-head 
epand  the  faid  arch-head  conveys  the  knife  back  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  hide,  and  then  falls  back  to  receive  the  catch  again. 

/,  The  roller  to  take  up  the  Slide-rod  h,  while  the  hides 
are  Shifting  on  the  beam  b  by  pulling  at  the  handle  m. 

b,  The  beam  to  work  the  hides,  &c.  on.  Each  beam  has  four 
wheels  p,  p,  working  in  a  trough  road  g,  g,  and  removed  by 
the  levers  c,  c.  When  the  knife  has  worked  the  hide,  &c. 
fufficiently  in  one  part,  the  beam  is  then  Shifted  by  the  lever 
c  as  far  as  is  wanted. 

d,  A  profs,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  beam,  to  hold  the  hide 
fail  on  the  beam  while  working. 

e,  An  arch-head,  on  which  the  Slide-rod  h  catches. 

/,  The  knife  fixed  on  the  Slide-rod  b ,  to  work  the  hides, 

&c. 

i,  Cutters  or  grating  to  receive  the  bark  for  chopping. 

The  beam  P,  with  knives  or  cutters,  may  either  be  worked 

by  tapers,  as  deferibed,  or  by  the  bevil-wheel  T,  with  a  crank, 
as  V,  to  cut  the  fame  as  Shears. 

The  knife  f  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftart,  which  is 
fixed  on  the  Slide  rod  h  ;  the  bottom  of  the  Hart  is  fplit  open  to 
admit  the  knife,  the  width  of  one  foot ;  the  knife  Should  have 
a  gudgeon  at  each  end,  to  fix  in  the  open  part  of  the  ftart  ; 
and  the  two  fprings  a,  a,  prevent  the  knife  from  giving  too 
much  way  when  working  ;  the  knife  Should  be  one  foot  lone 
and  four  or  five  inches  broad. 

The  arch-head  c  will  Shift  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the 
beam  b,  and  will  be  fixed  fo  as  to  carry  the  knife  back  as 
far  as  is  wanted,  or  it  may  be  taken  away  till  wanted. 

The  roller  /  is  taken  up  by  pulling  at  the  handle  m,  which 
takes  up  the  Slide-rod  fo  high  as  to  give  head-room  under  the 
beam-knife.  The  handle  may  be  hung  upon  a  hook  for 
that  purpofe.  The  llide-rod  will  keep  running  upon  the  roller 
all  the  time  the  hide  is  Shifting ;  and  when  the  hide  is  fixed 
the  knife  is  put  on  the  beam  again  by  letting  it  down  by  the 
handle  7>i.  There  may  be  two  or  more  knives  at  work  on  one 
beam  at  the  fame  time,  by  having  different  Slide-rods.  There 
Should  be  two  beams,  fo  that  the  workman  could  be  Shifting 
one  hide,  &c.  white  the  other  was  working.  The  beam  mull 
be  flat,  and  a  little  on  the  incline.  As  to  the  breadth  it  does- 
not  matter,  the  broader  it  is  the  lefs  Shifting  of  the  hides  will 
be  wanted,  as  the  lever  c  will  Shift  them  as  far  as  the  width  of 
the  hide,  if  required.  Mr.  Bagnall  has  formed  a  kind  of  prefs 
d,  to  let  down,  by  a  lever,  to  hold  the  hide  fall  on  each  fide  of 
the  knife  if  required,  fo  that  it  will  fuffer  the  knife  to  make 
its  back  Stroke  without  pulling  the  hide  up  as  it  comes  back. 
The  Slide- rod  may  be  weighted,  to  caufe  the  knife  to  lay  ftrefs 
on  the  hide,  &c.  according  to  the  kind  and  condition  of  the 
goods  to  be  worked. 

Hides  and  Skins  for  the  Skinner’s  ufe  are  worked  in  the 
fame  way  as  for  the  tanners. 

Scouring  of  tanned  leather  for  the  currier’s  ufe  will  be  done 
on  the  beam  the  fame  as  working  green  hides.  It  is  only 
taking  the  knife  away,  and  fixing  a  Hone  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  knife  by  the  faid  joint,  and  to  have  a  brulh  fixed  to  go 
either  before  or  after  the  Slone.  The  leather  will  be  better 
fecured  this  way  than  by  hand,  and  much  fooner. 

The  whole  machinery  may  be  worked  by  water,  wind, 
Hearn,  or  any  other  power.  And  that  part  of  the  machinery 
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which  relates  to  the  beaming  part  of  the  hides,  may  be  fixed  to 
any  horfe  bark-mill,  or  may  be  worked  by  a  horfe  or  other 
power  feparately. 

The  intention  of  working  hides  and  /kins  upon  the  beam  is 
to  clean,  and  get  out  of  them  all  the  lime  and  dirt  that  can  be 
got  out,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  bufinefs  for  making 
good  leather  ;  the  dirt  will  be  got  out  much  better,  and  the 
hides  be  made  cleaner,  this  way  than  they  can  by  hand,  and  at 
much  lets  cxpence. 

BARKITAM  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  divine  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Exeter  about  1572,  bred  at  Oxford,  pofielfed  l'uccel- 
fively  of  feveral  preferments,  and  dying  at  Booking  in  Eifex, 
of  which  he  was  redtor  and  dean,  1642.  Though  not  very 
diflinguifhed,  he  was  yet  a  very  accomplifhed  man  ;  an  exa& 
hiftorian,  a  good  herald,  a  great  antiquary,  and  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  colle&ion  of  coins  and  medals,  which  he  gave  to 
Archbifhop  Laud,  and  which  Laud  gave  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  He  was  concerned  in  feveral  works,  though  he 
never  publilhed  his  name.  The  hiftorian  Speed,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  work,  makes  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
atliftance  he  had  from  Barkham  ;  whom  he  ilyles  <ca  gentle¬ 
man,  compofed  of  learning,  virtue,  and  courtefy.”  The 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  II.  are  reckoned  to  be  chiefly  of  his 
writing.  He  had  alfo  the  chief  hand  in  “  Guillam’s  Difplay 
of  Heraldry,”  publilhed  in  16x0,  folio. 

BARLrEUS  (Gafper),  profetfor  of  philofophy  at  AmRer- 
dam,  and  one  of  the  beft  Latin  poets  of  the  1 7th  century, 
There  was  fcarce  any  thing  great  that  happened  in  the  world 
while  he  lived,  but  he  made  a  pompous  elegy  upon  it,  when 
reafons  of  Rate  were  no  obfiacle  to  it.  He  was  a  great  de¬ 
fender  of  Arminius ;  and  fhewed  his  abilities  in  hiRory  by 
his  relation  of  what  palled  in  Bralil  during  the  government  of 
Count  Maurice  of  Nafiau,  publilhed  1647.  He  died  the  year 
after. 

BARLOW  (William),  bi/hop  of  ChicheRer,  defcended  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Efiex. 
In  his  youth  he  favoured  the  reformation  ;  and  travelled  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  be  inRrudted  by  Luther,  and  other  preachers  of  the 
new  dodtrine.  How  long  he  continued  a  Proteftant  is  uncer¬ 
tain  :  but  from  his  letter  to  King  Henry  VIII.  quoted  below, 
it  appears  that  he  wrote  feveral  books  againR  the  church  of 
Rome.  However,  he  was  a  regular  canon  in  the  Augufline 
monaRery  of  St.  Ofith  in  the  county  of  Ellex,  and  fludied  fome 
time  at  Oxford  with  the  brothers  of  that  order,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity.  He  was  then  made  prior  of  the 
convent  of  Bifham  in  Berk/hire  ;  and  afterwards  fucceeded  to 
the  feveral  priories  of  Blackmore,  Typtree,  Lega,  Bromhole, 
and  Haverford-wefl.  On  the  dillolution  of  abbeys,  he 
refigned  not  only  with  a  good  grace,  but  perfuaded  feveral 
other  abbots  to  follow  his  example.  King  Llenry  was  fo 
pleafed  with  his  ready  obedience  on  this  occafion,  that  he  fent 
him,  in  1535,  cm  an  embaily  to  Scotland  ;  in  the  fame  year, 
made  him  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph ;  in  two  months  after,  trans¬ 
lated  him  to  the  fee  of  St.  David’s,  and  in  1547  to  that  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  During  this  time,  our  good  bi/hop,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  king,  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
a  Raunch  Papifl  :  it  was  written  in  1533.  However,  when 
Edward  VI.  came  to  the  crown,  he  was  again  aProteRant,  and 
for  that  reafon,  on  Queen  Mary’s  acccflion,  was  deprived  of 
his  bifhopric,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  fome  time.  At  length  he  found  means  to  efcape,  and 
immediately  joined  the  other  Engliflx  Proteflants  in  Germany. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  afeended  the  throne,  our  prelate  was 
raifed  to  the  fee  of  ChicheRer,  and  foon  after  made  firft  pre¬ 
bendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Weflminfler/  He  died  in 
'15,68,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  ChicheRer.  He  had 


five  daughters,  each  of  whom  married  a  bifhop.  He  wrote,  1. 
The  Buryul  of  the  Maff'e.  2.  The  climbing  vp  of  Fryers  and  reli¬ 
gious  Peifous  port  red  tdthFigures.  3.  Chrljlicw  Homilies.  4  .A  book 
upon  Cufmogcaphy.  5.  The  godly  and  pious  luflitution  of  a 
Chri/liun  Man,  commonly  ccdlcd  the  Bi/hop's  Book  :  and  feveral 
other  works.  Lie  is  laid  to  be  the  tranllator  of  the  apocrypha 
as  far  as  the  book  of  Wifdom.  His  letters  to  M.  Parker  are 
in  manufeript  in  Corpus  Chrilti  College,  Cambridge,  Mile.  i. 
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Barlow  (V  illiam),  a  mathematician  and  divine,  the  fon 
of  the  bilhop  of  ChicheRer,  was  born  in  Pembroke/hire  whilR 
his  father  was  bifhop  of  St.  David's.  In  1560  he  was  entered 
-commoner  of  Baliol  College  in  Oxford  ;  and  in  1564,  took  a 
degree  in  arts,  which  having  completed  by  determination,  he 
let-t  the  univerfity  and  went  to  fea  ;  but  in  what  capacity  is  un¬ 
certain  :  however,  he  acquired  conliderable  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  navigation.  About  the  year  1573  he  entered  into 
orders  ;  and  became  prebendary  of  Winchelter  and  reftor  of 
EaRon  near  that  cityr.  In  1588  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Lichfield,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  place  of  treafurer  of 
that  church.  Some  years  after  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
Prince  Henry,  the  fon  of  King  James  I. ;  and  in  1614,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Salilbury.  He  was  the  firfi  writer  on  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  magnet.  Barlow  died  in  the  year  162  c, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  EaRon  His  woiks  are,  1^. 
The  Navigator's  Supply ,  containing  many  Things  of  principal  Im¬ 
portance  belonging  to  Navigation,  and  JJfe  of  divers  Inflruments 
framed  chiefly  for  that  Pur^oje.  1507,  4to.  Dedicated  to  Ro¬ 
bert  earl  ofEflex.  2.  Magnetic  al  Advert  foments ,  or  diverfc  per¬ 
tinent  Obfcrvations  and  appi  oved  Experiments  concerning  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Properties  of  the  Toadjlone.  Lond.  1616,  4to.  3  .  A 
brief  DijCovery  of  the  idle  Aniinadverflons  op  Mark  Ridley , 
M.  D.  upon  a  Treatife  entitled  Magnuical  Advertifements.  1 6 1 8, 
4to. 

Barlow  (Thomas),  born  in  1607,  was  appointed  fellow 
of  Queen’s  College  in  Oxford  in  1633  5  and  two  years  after 
was  chofen  reader  of  metaphylics  to  the  univerfity.  He  was 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  1657  was  chofen  provolt 
of  Queen’s  College.  After  the  reRoration  of  King  Charles  II.. 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  refioring  the 
members  unjultly  expelled  in  1648.  He  wrote  at  that  time 
The  Cafe  of  Toleration  in  Natters  of  Religion,  to  Mr.  R.  Boyle.. 
In  1675,  he  was  made  bilhop  of  Lincoln.  After  the  pop ilh 
plot,  he  publiflied  feveral  traits  againR  the  Roman-catholic 
religion  ;  in  which  he  fliews  an  uncommon  extent  of  learning,, 
and  lkiil  in  polemical  divinity.  Neverthelefs,  when  the  Duke 
of  York  was  proclaimed  king,  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
exprelling  his  affedtion  toward  him  ;  but  after  the  revolution 
he  as  readily  voted  that  the  king  had  abdicated  his  kingdom 
and  was  very  vigorous  in  excluding  thole  of  the  clergy  who 
refufed  the  oaths  from  their  benefices. 

Mr.  Granger  obferves,  that  “  this  learned  prelate,  whom 
nature  defigned  for  a  fcholar,  and  who  adted  in  conformity 
with  the  bent  of  nature,  was  perhaps  as  great  a  mafier  of  the- 
learned  languages,  and  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  authors 
who  have  written  in  thole  languages,  as  any  man  of  his  age. 
The  greateR  part  of  his  writings,  of  which  Mr,  Wood  has 
given  us  a  catalogue,  are  againR  Popery  ;  and  his  conduct  for 
fome  time,  like  that  of  other  Calvinilts,  appeared  to  be  in  di¬ 
rect  oppofition  to  the  church  of  Rome.  But  after  Janies 
afeended  the  throne,  he  feemed  to  approach  much  nearer  to 
Popery  than  he  ever  did  before.  He  lent  the  king  an  addrels 
of  thanks  for  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience,  and  is 
laid  to  have  written  reafons  for  reading  that  declaration.  His. 
compliances  were  much  the  fame  after  the  revolution.  His 
moderation,  to  call  it  by  the  lefteft  namq,  was  very  great  j 
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indeed  fo  great,  as  to  bring  the  firmnefs  of  his  eharafter  in 
queftion.  But  cafuiftry,  which  was  his  moil  diftinguifhed,  ta¬ 
lent,  not  only  reconciles  feeming  contradictions,  but  has  alfo 
been  known  to  admit  contradictions  themfelves.  He  was, 
abftrafted  from  this  laxity  of  principles,  a  very  great  and  wor¬ 
thy;  man.’’  He  died  at  Buckuen  in  Huntingdonfhire,  in  the 
85th  year  of  his  age. 

Barlow  (Francis),  an  eminent  Englifh  painter,  was  born  in 
Lincolnfhire.  On  his  coming  to  London  he  was  placed  with 
one  Shepherd,  a  limner ;  but  his  genius  led  him  chiefly  to 
drawing  of  birds,  fifh,  and  other  animals.  There  are  fix  books 
of  animals  from  his  drawings,  and  he  painted  tome  ceilings  with 
birds  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country.  His  etchings 
are  numerous  ;  his  illuftration  of  Efop  is  his  greateft  work.  He 
died  in  1702. — I  here  is  temething  pleafing  in  the  compofition 
and  manner  of  this  mailer,  though  neither  is  excellent.  His 
drawing  too  is  very  indifferent ;  nor  does  ht“  charafterife  any 
animal  jultly.  His  birds  in  general  are  better  than  his 
beads. 

BARNARD  (Sir  John).  His  firft  appearance  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  ftage,  on  which  he  afterwards  made  luch  a  diftinguifhed 
figure,  was  in  the  year  1722,  when  he  was  cholen  one  of  the 
reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  London  ;  a  fruft 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy  during  fix  fucceeding  parliaments, 
and  which  he  always  difeharged  with  equal  integrity  and  abi¬ 
lity.  In  i725.be  received  the  thanks  of  the  common-council, 
for  oppofing  a  bill  introducing  a  change  in  the  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  elections  in  the  city  of  London.  In  1727  he  was 
cholen  alderman  of  Dowgate-ward ;  and  the  next  year  pre¬ 
pared  and  prefented  to  the  Commons  a  bill  for  the  better  regu¬ 
lation  and  government  of  feamen  in  the  merchant  ferviee. 

In  1730  the  court  of  Vienna  having  begun  a  negociation  in 
£n  gland  for  a  loan  of  400  000  pounds,  a  bill  was  propofed 
and  cnafted,  prohibiting  all  his  majefty’s  fubjefts  from  lend¬ 
ing  any  fum  of  money  to  any  foreign  prince  whatever,  without 
licence  obtained  from  his  majefty,  under  his  privy  feal,  or  fome 
o-reater  authority.  Violent  oppofition  was  made  to  this  bill 
by  a  great  number  of  members  ;  among  whom  Mr.  John 
Barnard  (for  the  dignity  of  knighthood  he  obtained  afterwards 
by  his  own  merit)  made  no  inconfiderable  figure.  He  obferv- 
ed,  that  if  the  billfhould  pals  in  its  prefent  form,  it  would,  in 
bis  opinion,  open  a  channel  for  the  Dutch  to  carry  on  a  very 
lucrative  branch  of  bufinefs  to  the  prejudice  of  England  :  that 
the  bill  ought  abfolutely  to  name  tfie  emperor  as  the  power 
■prohibited  to  borrow  ;  for  that  otherwife,  all  the  other  Hates'  of 
Europe  would  think  themfelves  equally  affeCted  by  this  aft, 
■which  would  give  it  the  air  as  if  England  was  at  war  with  all 
■the  world  :  that  he  was  by  no  means  for  making  the  Exche¬ 
quer  a  court  of  inquifition  :  he  conceived  it  to  be  equally  odi¬ 
ous  and  unconfiitutional,  that  fubjefts  fliould  be  obliged  to  ac- 
cufe  themfelves,  and  thereby  incur  the  moll  fever e  penalties. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  famous  excife  lcheme,  projected  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpole' in  1 733,  Sir  John  fhewed  himlelfnot  more 
zealous  for  the  trade  of  his  country,  than  for  the  honour  of 
thole  by  whom  it  was  principally  condufted.  While  this  af¬ 
fair  was  depending  in  parliament,  the  merchants  of  London, 
having  been  convened  by  circular  letters,  repaired  to  the  lobby 
of  the  Houle  of  Commons,  in  order  to  folicit  their  friends  to 
vole  again!!  the  bill.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  piqued  at  the  im¬ 
portunity  ofithefe  gentlemen,  threw  out  fome  reflections  again!! 
the  conduct  of’  thefe  whom  hefuppofed  to  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  them  thither;  and  at  the  fame  time  infinuated, 
that  the  merchants  themfelves  could  be  confidered  in  no  other 
lio-ht  than  that  of  Sturdy  Beggars.  This  exprellion  was 
hiohly  refen  ted  by  all  thole  in  the  oppofition,  and  particularly 
-.by:  Sir  John  Barnard.  In  a  word,  he  made  fo  ffronuous  an  op¬ 


pofition  to  this  unpopular  and  unconfiitutional  fcheme,  that, 
in  conjunftfion  with  other  members,  he  obliged  the  miniltry 
entirely  to  lay  it  afide. 

In  1735  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the 
number  of  play-houfes,  and  refrain  the  licentioufnefs  of 
players,  which  was  now  increafed  to  an  amazing  degree  :  and 
though  the  bill  mifearried  at  that  time,  it  was  yet,  about  two 
years  after,  enafted  into  a  law,  which  ft  ill  continues  in  force. 
In  1736  he  ferved  with  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Godf- 
chall,  knight,  alderman  of  Eiftiopfgate-ward,  the  officeof  fiieriff 
of  thecity  ofLondon  and  county  of  Middlesex.  In  <  73 /he  form¬ 
ed  a  fcheme  for  reducing  the.intereft  on  the  national  debt ;  apro- 
jeft  which,  though  it  did  not  at  that  time  fucceed,  was  never- 
thelefs  afterwards  carried  into  execution,  to  the  great  emolument 
of  the  trading  part  of  the  nation.  In  1738  he  ferved  the  high 
office  of  lord- mayor  of  London  ;  and  during  his  mayoralty  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  lady,  who  was  buried  in  a  very  grand 
manner  at  Ciapham  church.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Thompfon,  knt.  in  174.9,  he  removed  purfnant  to  an  aft  of 
common-council,  and  took  upon  him  the  office  <jf  alderman 
of  Bridgeward-without,  and  then  became  in  name,  as  he 
might  already  be  confidered  in  reality,  the  father  of  the  city; 
and  in  July  1758,  to  the  inexpreffible  regret  of  his  brother' al¬ 
dermen,  and  of  all  his  fellow-citizens,  he  refigned  his  gown. 

The  fame  year,  upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke, 
then  father  of  the  city,  the  thanks  of  the  court  of  aldermen 
were  given  to  Sir  John  Barnard. 

Upon  his  refigning  the  office  of  alderman,  he  retired  in  a 
great  meafure  from  public  bufinefs,  and  having  again  received 
the  thanks  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  continued  to  live  chiefly 
in  a  private  manner  at  Ciapham  ;  where,  after  having  attained 
near  the  age  of  eighty,  he  deed  the  29th  of  Auguft,  176 6. 

BARNAVELDT,  an  ifland  of  America,  to  the  S.  of  Tierra 
del  Fueg'o.  Long  66.  58.  W.  Lat.  55.49.  S. 

BARNES  (Jolhua),  profelfor  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Cambridge  in  the  beginning  of  the  1  Sth  century.  He  was 
chofen  queen’s  profelfor  of  Greek  in  1695,  a  language  he 
wrote  and  fpoke  with  the  utmoft  facility.  His  firft  publication 
was  awhimfical  traft,  entitled Gerania,cr  anew Dij'covery  of  ht 
little  Sort  of  People  called  Pygmies.  After  that  appeared  his  Life 
of  Ed-war  d  III.  in  which  he  introduces  his  hero  making  long 
and  elaborate  lpeeehes. — In  the  year  1700,  when  he  publifhed' 
many  of  his  works,  Mrs.  Mafon,  of  Hemmingford  in  Hunt¬ 
ingdonfhire,  a  widow  lady  of  between  4.0  and  50,  with  a  join¬ 
ture  of  200I.  p.r  annum,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  a  great 
admirer  of  him, came  to  Cambridge',  and  defired  leave  to  fettle- 
look  a-year  upon  him  after  her  death  ;  which  he  politely  re- 
fufed,  unlefs  fire  would  likewife  condefcend  to  make  him 
happy  with  her  perfpn,  which  was  not  very  engaging.  The 
lady  was  too  obliging  to  refufe  any  thing  to  Jofliua,  for  whom, 
fhefaid,  “  the  fun  flood  ftill and  they  were  accordingly  mar¬ 
ried.  Mr.  Barnes  wrote  feveral  other  books  hefides  thole  above 
mentioned,  particularly.  Sacred  Poems  ;  The  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  Tyrant ;  J'evcral  dramatic  pieces  ;  A  poetical  Para - 
phrafe  aithe  Hijloryof  Efther ,  inGreek  P'er/e,  with  a  Latin  trani- 
lation,  &c.  :  and  he  publifhed  editions  of  Euripides ,  Anacreon, 
and  Homer's  lli.  d and  OdyJJey ,  with  notes,  and  a  Latin  tranf- 
lation.  He  wrote  with  greater  c-afe  in  Greek  than  even  in  Eng¬ 
lifh,  and  yet  is  generally  allowed  not  to  have  understood  the 
delicacies  of  that  language.  He  was  of  fuch  a  humane  difpo- 
■fition,  and  fo  unacquainted  with  the  woi Id,  that  he  gave  his 
only  coat  to  a  vagrant  begging  at  his  door.  This  excellent 
man  died  on  the^d  of  Auguft,  1 712,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

BARNEVELDT  (John  d’  Olden),  the  celebrated  Dutch 
ftatefman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  civil  liberty  of 
Holland.  His  patriotic  zeal  induced  him  to  limit  the  autfio- 
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rify  of  Maurice  prince  of  Orange  the  fecond  ftadtholder  of 
Holland,  the  partifans  of  that  prince  falfely  accufed  him  of  a 
defign  to  deliver  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanifli  mo¬ 
narch.  On  this  abfurd  Charge  he  was  tried  by  2 6  com- 
miflaries  deputed  from  the  feven  provinces,  condemned,  and 
beheaded  in  1619.  His  Ions  William  and  Rene,  with  a  view 
of  revenging  their  father’s  death,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  ftadtholder,  which  was  difeovered.  William  tied  :  but 
Rene  was  taken  and  condemned  to  die  ;  which  fatal  circum- 
ftance  has  immortalized  the  memory  of  his  mother,  of  whom 
the  following  anecdote  is  recorded.  She  folicited  a  pardon  for 
Rene  ;  upon  which  Maurice  exprefled  his  lurprile  that  fhe 
ftiould  do  that  for  her  fon,  which  fhe  had  refuted  for  her  huf- 
band.  'To  this  remark,  the  replied  with  indignation,  “  I 
would  not  afk  a  pardon  for  my  hufband,  becaufe  he  was  inno¬ 
cent.  I  folicit  it  for  my  fon,  becaufe  he  is  guilty.” 

BARNSLEY,  a  village  of  Gloucefterfhire.  noted  for  large 
quarries  of  excellent  free  ft  one-.  It  is  four  miles  from  Ciren- 
eefter. 

BARO,  or  Baron  (Peter),  profeftor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  r6th  century,  was  born  at 
Eftampes-  in  France,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of 
Bourgesj  where  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  the  law :  but 
being  ot  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  country  to  avoid  profecution  ;  and,  withdrawing  into 
England,  was  kindly  entertained  by  Lord  Burleigh.  He  after¬ 
wards  fettled  at  Cambridge;  and,  by  the  recommendation  of  his 
noble  patron,  was,  in  1574,  chofen  Lady  Margaret’s  profeftor 
there.  For  fome  years  he  quietly  enjoyed  his  profetforfhip  : 
but  there  was  at  laft  raifed  a  reftlefs  faction  againft  him,  by  his 
oppofing.the  doctrine  of  abfolute  predeftination  ;  which  ren¬ 
dered  his  place  fo  uneafy  to  him,  that  he  chofe  to  leave  the 
univerfity  and  to  fettle  in  London  He  wrote,  1.  In  Jonam 
Prophetam  PrseleSliones  xxxix.  2.  De  Proejlantia  C jf  Digrntate 
L)ivi-:d!  Leg  is :  and  other  pieces-  He  died  in  London,  about 
the  year  1600. 

BAROACH,  a  town  in  Hindboftan,  in  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Deccan,  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Nerbudda,  40  miles 
N.  ofSurat.  Long.  72.  55  E  Lat.  21.  25,  N. 

BARON  (Robert),  a  dramatic  author,  who  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  proteftorfhip  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  He  received  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  at 
Cambridge,  after  which  he  became  a  member  of  the  honour¬ 
able  fociety  of  Gray’s-lnn.  During  his  refideoce  at  the 
univerfity,  he  wrote  a  novel  called  the  Cyprian  Academy,  in 
which  he  introduced  the  two  firft  of  the  dramatic  pieces 
mentioned  below.  The  third  of  them  is  a  much  more 
regular  and  perfect  play,  and  was  probably  written  when  the 
author  had  attained  a  riper  age.  The  names  of  them  are, 
1.  Deorwm  Dona,  a  mafque.  2.  Gripns  and  Ilcgio,  a  paftoral. 
3.  Mirza,  a  tragedy.  Mr.  Baron  had  a  great  intimacy  with 
the  celebrated  Mr.  James  Howell,  the  great  traveller,  in 
■whole  collections  of  letters  there  is  one  to  this  gentleman, 
who  was  at  that  time  at  Paris.  To  Mr.  Howell,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  to  all  fhe  ladies  and  gentlewomen  in  England  in 
general,  he  has  dedicated  his  romance. 

Baron  (Michael),  an  excellent  comedian  of  Paris,  was 
the  fbn  of  Michael  Baron,  another  comedian,  who  was  a 
native  of  Ilfoudun.  He  wrote  fome  poems,  and  feveral 
theatrical  pieces,  which  are  printed  together  in  two  vols. 
i2mo.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1729,  aged  77. 

Baron  (Bonaventure)  whofe  true  name  was  Fitz-Gcrald; 
was  defeended  from  a  branch  of  the  Fitz-Geralds,  of  Burn- 
ehurch,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Fie  has  been  more 
remarkable  in  the  learned  world  for  his  maternal  genealogy, 
being  the  fon  of  a  filter  of  Luke  Wadding,  that  eminent 
Francifcan  friar,  who,  in  the  laft  century,  demonftrated  his 
V-oi.  X. 


great  abilities  and  induftry,  by  many  voluminous  treatifes  of 
genius  and  labour.  His  unde  Wadding  took  great  care  of 
his  education  in  his  youth,  which  he  law  rewarded  by  an 
uncommon  diligence ;  and  when  he  was  of  a  proper  age 
procured  his  admiftion  into  the  Francifcan  order,  and  fent 
for  him  to  Rome ;  where  he  lived  under  his  own  eye,  in 
the  college  of  St.  Ifidore,  a  fociety  of  that  order  founded  by 
himfelf  in  1625,  for  the -education  of  Irifh  Undents  in  the 
Itudy  of  the  libera!  arts,  divinity,  and  controverfy,  to  ferve 
as  a  leminary,  out  of  which  the  million  into  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  might  be  fupplied.  Baron,  after  fome 
time,  grew  into  high  reputation,  and  became  efpecially  re¬ 
markable  for  the  purity  of  his  Latin  ftyle,  which  firft  fell 
under  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  means  of  the  ignorance  of 
a  Roman  cardinal;  from  which  time  his  fame  increafed,  and 
he  became  the  author  of  many  books  both  in  profe  and  verfe. 
He  was  for  a  confiderable  time  prasleftor  of  divinity  in  the 
college  aforefaid,  and  in  all  reiided  at  Rome  about  fixty 
y  ears,  where  he  died  on  the  1 8  th  of  March,  1696. 

BARONi  (Leonora),  a  celebrated  finger  and  compofer, 
was  born  at  Naples,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  her  life  at 
Rome.  She  was  daughter  of  Adriana  Baroni,  of  Mantua, 
baronefs  of  Pian-caretta  ;  a  lady  alio  diftinguifhed  for  her 
mufical  talents,  and  for  her  beauty  furnamed  the  fair. — - 
Leonora  had  lefs  beauty  than  her  mother ;  bu!  excelled  her 
in  her  profound  (kill  in  mufic,  the  finenefs  of  her  voice,  and 
the  charmingnefs  of  her  manner.  She  is  faid  by  Mr.  Bayle 
to  have  been  one  of  the  fineft  fingers  in  the  world.  She  was,, 
as  well  as  her  mother,  celebrated  by  the  wits,  who  ftrove  to 
excel  each  other  in  recording  her  praifes  ;  and  in  1639,  there 
was  pubiifhed,  at  Bracciano,  a  colledtion  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  Spanilh,  and  French  poems,  made  upon  her,  under 
this  title,  Applaufi  Foetid  alle  G/orie  della  Signora  Leonora 
Baroni.  Among  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  are  no  fewer 
than  three  entitled  ‘  Ad  Leonoram  Romae  canentum,’ 
wherein  this  lady  is  celebrated  for  her  tinging,  with  an  al- 
lufion  to  her  mother’s  exquifite  performance  <>n  the  lute.  A 
fine  eulogium  on  this  aceomplithed  woman  is  contained  in  a 
difeourfe  on  the  Mufic  of  the  Italians,  printed  with  the  life 
of  Malherbe,  and  fome  other  treatifes,  at  Paris,  1672,  in 
iamo.  This  difeourfe  was  compofed  by  Mr.  Maugars,  prior 
of  St.  Peter  de  Mac,  the  king’s  interpreter  of  the  Englifh 
language,  and  betides  fo  famous  a  performer  on  the  viol,  that' 
the  king  of  Spain  and  feveral  other  fevereign  princes  of 
Europe  defired  to  hear  him.  The  chara£ter  given  by  this 
perfon  of  Leonora  Baroni  is  as  follows  :  “  She  is  endowed’ 
with  fine  parts ;  the  has  a  very  good  judgment  to  diftinguitli  - 
good  from  bad  mufic ;  fhe  underftands  it  perfectly  well  ; 
and  even  compotes,  which  makes  her  abfolute  miftrefs  of 
what  tlie  tings,  and  gives  her  the  moft  exact  pronunciation 
and  expreffion  of  the  fenfe  of  her  words.  She  does  not 
pretend  to  beauty,  neither  is  the  dilagreeable,  or  a  coquet. 
She  tings  with  a  bold  and  generous  modefty,  and  an  agreeable 
gravity ;  her  voice  reaches  a  large  compats  of  notes,  and  is 
exaift,  loud,  and  harmonious ;  the  foftens  and  railes  it 
without  ftraining  or  making  grimaces*  Her  raptures  and 
fighs  are  not  lafeivious ;  her  looks  have  nothing  impudent, 
nor  does  the  tranfgrefs  a  virgin  modefty  in  her  geftures.  In 
palling  from  one.  key  to  another,  the  thews  fometimes  the 
divifions  of  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic  kind  with  fo  much 
art  and  fweetnefs,  that  every  body  is  ravillied  with  that  fine 
and  difficult  method  of  finging.  She  has- no-  need;of.  any. 
perfon  to  aftift  her  with  a  theorbo  or  viol, .  one  of  which  is 
neceffary  to  make  her  finging  complete ;  fbr  the  plays -per- 
feftly  well  herfelf  on  both  thefe  inftruments.  In  ftiort,  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  her  fing  feveral  times-abovs 
thirty  different  airs,  with  fecond  and  third  ftanzas  compofed  (by 
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herfelf.  I  muft  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  one  (lay  the  did 
me  the  particular  favour  to  ting  with  her  mother  and  her 
fitter.  Her  mother  played  upon  the  lute,  her  filter  upon  the 
harp,  and  he  riel  f  upon  the  theorbo.  This  concert,  compofed 
of  three  fine  voices,  and  of  three  different  inftruments,  lo 
powerfully  tranfported  my  fenfes,  and  threw  me  into  fuch 
raptures,  that  I  forgot  my  mortality,  and  thought  myfelf 
already  among"  the  angels  enjoying  the  felicity  of  the  bleffcd.” 

BARONIUS  (Cselar),  a  pious  and  learned  cardinal,  was 
born  at  Sore  in  1538.  He  ftudied  at  Rome,  and  put  himfelf 
under  the  difcipline  of  St.  Philip  de  Neri.  In  1593  he  was 
made  general  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  by  the 
.refignation  of  the  founder  Philip  de  Neri.  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  made  him  his  confellbr,  and  created  him  a  cardinal  in- 
1596.  He  was  afterwards  made  librarian  to' the  Vatican  ; 
and  died  in  1605,  at  68  years  of  age.  He  wrote  feveral 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  his  Ann  ales  Ebclejiajlici ,  from 
A.D.  1  to  1198,  in  twelve  vols.  folio;  which  has  been 
abridged  by  feveral  perfons,  particularly  by  Henry  Spondmus, 
Bzovius,  and  Ludovico  Aurelio. 

BARRATIERE  (Philip),  a  molt  extraordinary  inftance  of 
the  early  and  rapid  exertion  of  mental  faculties.  This  lur- 
-prifing  genius  was  the  fon  of  Francis  Barratiere,  minifter  of 
the  French  church  at  Schwobach,  near  Nuremberg,  where 
he  was  born  January  10,  1721.  The  French  was  his  mother 
tongue,  together  with  lome  words  of  High  Dutch;  but  by 
means  of  his  father  infenfibly  talking  Latin  to  him,  it  became 
as  familiar  to  him  as  the  reft ;  fo  that,  without  knowing  the 
rules  of  grammar,  he,  at  four  years  of  age,  talked  French  to 
his  mother,  Latin  to  his  father,  High  Dutch  to  the  maid  or 
neighbouring  children  ;  and  all  this  without  mixing  or  con¬ 
founding  the  relpedtive  languages.  About  the  middle  of  his 
fifth  year  he  acquired  Greek  in  like  manner;  fo  that  in 
fifteen  months  he  perfectly  underftood  all  the  Greek  books 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  which  he  readily  tranflated 
into  Latin.  When  he  was  five  years  and  eight  month  old, 
he  entered  upon  Hebrew;  and  in  three  years’  time  was  fo 
expert  in  the  Hebrew  text,  that  from  a  Bible  without  points, 
he  could  give  the  fenfe  of  the  original  in  Latin  or  French ; 
or  tranflate  extempore  the  Latin  or  French  verfions  into 
Hebrew,  aim  oft  word  for  word ;  and  had  all  the  Hebrew 
pfalms  by  heart.  He  compofed  at  this  time  a  dictionary  of 
rare  and  difficult  Hebrew  words,  \yith  critical  remarks  and 
philological  obfervations,  in  about  400  pages,  in  qto;  and, 
about  his  tenth  year,  amufed  himfelf  for  twelve  months  with 
the  rabinical  writers.  With  thele  he  intermixed  a  knowledge 
of  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic ;  and  acquired  a  tatte 
for  divinity  and  ecciefiafiical  antiquity,  by  ftudying  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  councils  of  the  rirft  four  ages  of  the  church.  In 
the  midft  of  thefe  occupations,  a  pair  of  globes  coming  into 
Bis  pofieffion,  he  could  in  eight  or  ten  days’  time  refolve  all 
the  problems  on  them  ;  and  in  about  three  months,  in  Jan. 
1735,  deviled  his  project  for  the  dilcovery  of  the  longitude, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  In  June  1731 
he  was  matriculated  in  the  univerfity  of  Altorf ;  and  at  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1732  he  was  prefented  by  his  father  at  the 
meeting  of  the  reformed  churches  of  the  circle  of  Franconia  ; 
who,  aftonifhed  at  his  wonderful  talents,  admitted  him  to 
uffift  in  the  deliberations  of  the  fynod :  and  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  fo  fingular  an  event,  it  was  ordered  to  be  regiftered 
in  their  a£ts.  In  1734  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh 
Anfpach  granted  this  young  fcholar  the  ufe  of  whatever  books 
he  wanted  from  the  Anfpach  library,  together  with  a  penfion 
of  fifty  florins,  which  he  enjoyed  three  years;  and  his  father 
receiving  a  call  to  the  French  church  at  Stetin  in  Pomerania, 
^ouhg  Barratiere  was,  on  the  journey,  admitted  mafter  of 


arts,  with  univerfal  applaufe,  at  the  univerfity  of  Hall:  at 
Berlin,  he  was  honoured  with  feveral  converfations  with  the 
King  of  Pruflia,  and  was  received  into  the  royal  academy. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  acquired  a  tafte  for  medals, 
inferiptions,  and  antiquities;  metaphyfical  enquiries,  and 
experimental  philofophy,  intervening  occafionally-  between 
thefe  ftudies.  He  wrote  feveral  effays  and  differtations ; 
made  aftronomical  remarks,  and  laborious  calculations ;  took 
great  pains  toward  a  hiftory  of  the  heretics  ofi  the  anti-trini- 
tarians,  and  of  the  thirty-years’  war  in  Germany-  his  laft 
publication,  which  appeared  in  1740,  was  on  the  fucceflion  of 
the  bifhops  of  Rome.  The  final  work  he,  engaged  in,  for 
which  he  had  gathered  large  materials,  was  Enquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  Egyptian  Antiquities .  But  the  fubftance  <of  this  blaz¬ 
ing  meteor  was  now  almoft  exhaufted  :  he  was  always  weak 
and  fickly ;  and  died  October  5,  1740,  aged  nineteen  years 
eight  months  and  fixteen  days.  He  publithed  eleven  different 
pieces,  and  left  twenty-fix  MSS.  on  various  fubjedts,  the 
contents  of  which  may  be  feen  in  his  life  written  by  M, 
Formey,  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Berlin. 

BARRE  (Louis  Francis  Jofeph  de  la),  of  Tournay,  au* 
thor  of  feveral  works  printed  at  Paris.  Arnongft  others, 
Imper.  Orient-ale ,  Recueil  des  Medailks  des  Empereurs,  Me¬ 
moirs  for  the  hiftory  of  France,  &c.  He  died  in  1738. 

BARRINGTON  (John  Shute),  lord  vifcount,  a  noble¬ 
man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  author  of  feveral  books, 
was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Benjamin  Shute,  merchant,  youngeft 
fon  of  Francis  Shute,  of  Upton,  in  the  county  of  Leicefter, 
efq.  He  was  born  at  Theobalds  in  Hertfordfilire,  in 
1678,  and  received  part  of  his  education  at  Utrecht,  as 
appears  from  a  Latin  oration  which  he  delivered  at  that 
univerfity,  and  publifhed  there  in  1698,  in  qto.  After  his 
return  to  England,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1701  he  publilhed,  but 
without  his  name,  An  Effay  upon  the  Intereft  of  England, 
in  Refpeft  to  Protellants  diflenting  from  the  eftablilhed 
Church,  4to.  This  was  reprinted  two  years  after,  with 
confiderable  alterations  and  enlargements.  Some  time  after 
this  he  publifhed  another  piece,  in  4to.  entitled  The 
Rights  of  Proteftant  Diflenters,  in  two  parts.  During 
the  profecution  of  his  ftudies  in  the  law,  he  was  applied  to 
by  Queen  Anne’s  whig  rniniftry,  at  the  inftigation  of  Lord 
Somers,  to  engage  the  Prelhyterians  in  Scotland  to  favour 
the  important  meafure,  then  in  agitation,  of  an  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  Flattered,  at  the  age  of  twenty  four, 
by  an  application  which  fhewed  the  opinion  entertained  of 
his  abilities  and  influence  by  thegreateft  lawyer  and  ftatef- 
man  of  the  age,  he  readily  facrificed  the  opening  profpeffs 
of  his  profeflion,  and  undertook  the  arduous  employment. 
The  happy  execution  of  it  was  rewarded,  in  1708,  by  the 
place  of  commiflloner  of  the  cuftoms  ;  from  which  he  was 
removed  by  the  Tory  adminiffration,  in  17 11,  for  his 
avowed  oppofition  to  their  principles  and  conduct.  How 
high  Mr.  Shute’s  character  flood  in  the  eftimation  even  of 
thofe  who  differed  mod  widely  from  him  in  religious  and 
politicaLfentiments,  appears  from  the  teflimony  borne  to  it 
by  Dr.  Swift.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  JohnWildman, 
of  Becket,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  efq.  adopted  him  for  his 
fon,  after  the  Roman  cuftom,  and  fettled  his  large  eftate 
upon  him,  though  he  was  no  relation,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  but  flightly  acquainted  with  him.  Some  years  after 
he  had  another  confiderable  eftate  left  him  by  Francis 
Barrington,  of  Tofts,  efq.  who  had  married  his  firft  coufin, 
and  died  without  iflue.  This  occafioned  him  to  procure  an 
ait  of  parliament,  purfunnt  to  the  deed  of  fettlement,  to 
aflume  the  name  and  bear  the  arms  of  Barrington.  On 
the  acceffion  of  King  George,  he  was  chofen  member  of 
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parliament  for  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  July 
5,  1717)  he  had  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office  of  mafter 
of  the  rolls,  in  Ireland,  which  he  furrendered  December  10, 
1731.  King 'George  was  alfo  plealed,  by  privy  feal,  dated 
-at  St.  James’s,  June  10,  and  by  patent  at  Dublin,  July  1, 
1720,  to  create  him  Baron  Barrington,  of  Ntwcaftle,  and' 
VifCount  Barrington,  of  Ardglafs.  In  1722  he  was  again 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  town  of  Berwick ; 
“but  in  1723,  the  Houle  of  Commons  taking  into  confideration 
the  affair  of  the  Harburgh  lottery,  a  very  fevere  and  un¬ 
merited  cenfureof  expulfion  was  pa  (fed  upon  his  lordfhip, 
as  fub-governor  of  the  Harburgh  company,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1725  he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  his  Mifcellanea  Sacra;  or  a  new  method  of  confi- 
dering  fo  much  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Apodles,  as  is  contained 
in  Scripture;  in  an  abftraft  of-  their  hiftory,  an  ablfraft  of 
that  abftraff,  and  four  critical  etfays.  In  1725  he  pub- 
lifhed,  in  Svo.  An  EBay  on  the  feveral  Difpenfations  of 
God  to  Mankind.  He  fometimes  fpoke  in  parliament, 
But  appears  not  to  have  been  a  frequent  fpeaker.  He  died 
■at  his  feat  in  Berkfhire,  after  a  fliort  illnefs,  December  4, 
1734,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  » 

He  married  Anne,  elded  daughter  of  Sir  William  Daines, 
by  whom  he  left  fix  fons  and  three  daughters.  William, 
his  eldefl  fon,  fucceeded  to  his  father’s  honours;  was  defied, 
foon  after  he  came  of  age,  member  for  the  town  of  Berwick, 
and  afterwards  for  Plymouth  ;  and,  in  the  late  and  prefent 
reigns,  has  palled  through  the  fucceffive  offices  of  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  mafter  of  the  wardrobe,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  fecretary  at  war. 
Francis,  the  fecond,  died  young.  John,  the  third,  was  a 
•major-general  in  the  army,  commanded  the  land  forces  at 
the  reduction  of  the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe,  in  1758,  and 
died  in  1764.  Daines,  the  fourth,  king’s  counfel,  and  one 
of  the  juftices  of  the  grand  feffion  for  the  counties  of  Chefter, 
•See.  is  author  of,  1.  Obfervations  upon  the  Ancient  Statutes, 
1766;  a  valuable  work,  reprinted  in  the  fame  year,  and 
again  in  1769  and  177J.  2.  The  Naturalift’s  Journal, 

1767,  4(0.  3.  Directions  for  collecting  Specimens  of  Na¬ 

tural  Hiftory,  1772,  qto.  4.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Verfion  of 
Orofius,  with  an  Englifh  Tranflation  and  Notes,  1773,  8vo. 
5.  Several  TraCts  relative  to  the  Probability  of  reaching  the 
North  Pole,  4to.  1775,  &c.  which  are  collected  and  enlarged 
in  a  volunye  of  Mifcellanies,  1780,  4to.  6.  Propofed 
Forms  of  Regifters  for  Baptil'ms  and  Burials,  1781,  4to. 
He  is  alfo  author  of  many  curious  papers  in  the  philofo- 
phical  tranfaCtions,  and  Archariogia  ;  fome  of  which  are 
likewife  incorporated  in  the  volume  of  Mifcellanies. — • 
Samuel,  the  fifth,  was  vice  admiral  of  the  white,  and  greatly 
■diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  three  laft  wars.  Shute,  the 
fixth,  had  his  education  at  Eton  fchool,  and  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  ;  took  orders  in  1756,  the  degree  of  LL  D.  in 
1762,  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Llandaff  in  1769, 
and  tranflated  to  Salilburv  in  1782, 

Barrington  (Samuel),  a  Britifli  ad-niral,  was  fifth  fon 
of  John  the  firft  Lord  Vifcount  Barrington,  by  Anne, 
daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Sir  William  Daines.  The  family 
was  originally  Norman,  and  of  great  antiquity  and  refpeCt; 
their  name  was  Shute,  and  many  honourable  memorials  of 
their  eminence,  both  in  arms  and  letters,  are  prefevved  in 
Normandy,  as  well  as  in  England  :  one  of  the  anceftors  of 
Admiral  Barrington  was  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  admiral’s  father,  being  adopted  by  Francis 
Barrington,  efq.  of  Tofts  in  the  county  of  Efiex,  who 
married  his  coufin,  on  fucceeding  to  the  eftate,  aflumed,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  fettlement,  the  name  and 
arms  of  Barrington  :  this  too  was  a  family  of  great  honour 
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and  diftlndion,  united  in  blood  with  the  Plantagenets,  by  a 
marriage  with  the  great  grand-daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  Befides  the  Barrington 
eflate,  he  inherited  the  property  of  John  Wildman,  efq.  of 
Beckett  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  was  raifed  to  the  peerage 
in  1720.  The  Honourable  Samuel  Barrington  was  bom 
in  the  year  1729;  eleSSng  the  naval  profellion,  he  was  in 
1717  appointed  a  poll  captain,  and  colonel  of  the  Chatham 
divifion  of  marines  in  1770,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Howe,  who 
was  then  made  an  admiral.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1778, 
he  was  created  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  on  the  29th  of 
the  fame  month,  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  fent  to  the  Wert  Indies,  where  Ids  valour,  prudence; 
and  good  conduct,  gained  him  the  higheft  ieputation:  he 
difiinguifhed  himfelf  particularly  in  the  arduous  and  impor¬ 
tant  exploit  of  taking  St.  Lucia  in  177S,  an  enterprife  fo 
difficult,  and  expofed  to  inch  oppofition,  as  would  have 
rendered  a  failure  perfectly  excufable.  While  on  this  ftation 
he  was,  in  the  month  of  February,  1779,  appointed  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  September,  1780,  vice-admiral  of 
the  white.  The  ferment  of  parties  during  the  laft  war 
occafioned  many  unexpected  refufals  of  promotion,  and  as 
Admiral  Barrington  was  intimately  connected  with  Lord 
Shelburne,  Colonel  Barry,  and  feveral  other  leading  men  in 
oppofition,  it  may  poffibly  be  attributed  to  this  circumftance 
that  he  refufed  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  which 
was  offered  to  him  after  the  refignation  of  Admiral  Geary 
in  Auguft,  1780,  and  on  his  declining  to  accept  it,  conferred 
on  Admiral  Darby.  In  1782  he  ferved  under  Lord  Howe, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  memorable  relief  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  The  termination  of  the  war  put  a  period  to  Admiral 
Barrington’s  aCtive  fervices.  In  February,  1786,  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  marines ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1787,  admiral  of  the  blue.  During  the  laft  tea 
years,  his  ill  ftate  of  health  obliged  him  to  decline  all  naval 
command;  but  as  he  was  iu  the  ftrifteft  habits  of  intimacy 
with  the  then  illuftrious  commander  of  the  Channel  fleet, 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  expe-  - 
rience  was  not  entirely  loft  to  the  country.  Admiral  Bar¬ 
rington  was  never  married:  he  died  the  1 6th  of  Auguft, 
1801.  Few  families  have  difplayed  fo  much  of  talent  and 
l'uccefs  as  that  of  Barrington,  during  the  laft  generation. 
John,  the  firft  vifcount,  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  aa 
elegant  writer:  his  fecond  fon  died  young;  his  third  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was  lieutenant-governor 
of  Berwick;  his  fourth,  Daines,  was  an  author  of  great 
eminence,  king’s  counfel,  a  Welfh  judge,  and  judge  of 
Chefter;  his  fixth  fon,  Shute,  was  fucceffively  bilhop  of 
Llandaff,  Saliibury,  and  Durham,  which  fee  he  now  fills. 

BARROW  (Ifaac),  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was  fon  of  Ifaac  Barrow,  of  Spiney-abbey  in 
Cambi  idgefhire,  and  uncle  of  the  famous  Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow, 
mafter  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge.  He  had  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  Peter-houfe,  in  Cambridge,  and  became  fellow  of 
that  college  ;  but  was  ejeHed  by  the  Prefbyterians,  about 
the  year  1643  ;  whereupon  going  to  Oxford,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of  New  College,  by  theWarden 
Dr.  Pink.  It  is  fa  id  he  was  created  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
that  univerfity,  the  23d  of  June,  1646;  but  his  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  regifter.  Fie  continued  at  Oxford  till  the 
garrifon  of  that  place  furrendered  to  the  parliament,  after 
which  time  he  fhitted  from  place  to  place,  and  fullered  with 
the  reft  of  the  royal  and  orthodox  clergy  till  the  reftoration  of 
King  Charles  II.  when  he  was  not  only  reltored  to  his  fellow- 
ftiip  in  Peter-houfe,  but  elected  likewife  one  of  the  fellows  of 
Eton  College,  near  Windfor.  July  the  5th,  1663,  he  was 
ronlecrated  bilhop  of  the  Ifle  of  Man.  in  Henry Vllth*  chapel. 
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at  Weftminfter;  and  the  year  following  he.  was  appointed,  by 
Charles  earl  of  Derby,  governor  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  which 
office  he  difcharged  with  great  reputation  all  the  time  he  held 
that  fee,  and  fome  time  after  his  tranllation  to  that  of  Sf. 
Afaph.  He  held  his  fellowffiip  of  Eton  in  commendam  with 
the  biffiopric  of  Man,  and  was  a  confiderable  benefaftor  to 
that  ihand,  and  efpecially  the  clergy  thereof.  Afterwards 
going  into  England  for  the  fake  of  his  health,  and  lodging  in  a 
houfe  belonging  to  the  Countefs  of  Derby,  in  Lancaffiire,  called 
Crofs-hall,  he  there  received  the  news  of  his  majefty’s  confer¬ 
ring  on  him  the  biffiopric  of  St.  Afaph,-  to  which  he  wastranf- 
lated  March  21ft,  1669,  and  to  which  diocefe  he  was  no  incon- 
fiderable  benefactor.  This  worthy  prelate  died  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age,  at  Shrewffiury,  the  24th  of  June,  1680. 

BARRY  (Girald),  commonly  called  Giraldus  Cambrenfis, 
i.  e.  Girald  of  Wales ,  an  hiftorian  and  ecclefiaitic  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  was  born  at  the  caftle  of  Mainar- 
per,  near  Pembroke,  A.  D.  1146.  By  his  mother  he  -was  de- 
fcended  from  the  princes-  of  South  Wales ;  and  his  father, 
William.  Barry,  was^one  of  the  chief  men  of  that  principality. 
Being  a  younger  brother,  and  intended  for  the  church,  he  was 
lent  to  St.  David's,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  his  uncle, 
who. was  biffiop  of  that  fee.  He  acknowledges,  in  his  hiftory 
of  his  own  life  and  actions,  that  in  his  early  youth  he  was  too 
playful ;  but  being  feverely  reproached  for  it  by  his  preceptors, 
he  became  a  very  hard,  ltudent,  and  greatly  excelled  all  his 
Ichool-fellows  in  learning.  When  he  was  about  2a  years  of 
age,  he  was  fent,  A.D.  1 166,  for  his  further  improvement,  to 
the  univerfity  of  Paris;  where  he  continued  three  years,  and 
became,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  moft  excellent  rheto¬ 
rician  which  rendered  him  very  famous.  On  his  return  into 
Britain,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  feveral  be- 
nefices  both- in  England  and  Wales.  Obferving,  with  much 
concern,  that  his  countrymen,  the  Welffi,  were  very  backward- 
in  paying  the  tythes  of  wool  and  chec-fe,  which  he  was  afraid 
would  involve  them  in  eternal  damnation,  he  applied  to  Ri¬ 
chard  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  appointed  his  legate 
in  Wales  for  rectifying  that  diforder,  and  for  other  purpofes. 
He  executed  this  commiffion  with  great  fpirit ;  excommuni¬ 
cating  all,  without  diltin&ion,  who  refufed  to  fave  their  fouls 
by  furrendering  the  tythes  of  their  cheefe  and  wool.  Not  fa- 
tisfied  with  enriching,  he  alfo  attempted  to  reform  the  clergy ; 
and  dilated  the  Archdeacon  of  Brechin  to  the  archbiffiop,  for 
the  unpardonable  crime  of  matrimony  ;  and  the  poor  old  man, 
'refuting  to  put  away  his  wife,  was  deprived  of  his  arch-dea- 
conry;  which  was  beftowed  upon  our  zealous  legate.  In  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  this  new  office,  he  atled  with  great  vi¬ 
gour,  which  involved  him  in  many  quarrels  ;  but,  if  we  may 
believe  himfelf,  he  'was  always  in  the  right,  and  always  victo¬ 
rious.  His  uncle,  the  biffiop  of  St.  David’s,  dying,  A.D. 
r  176,  he  was  elected  his  fuccelfor  by  the  chapter ;  but  this 
eledion  having  been  made  without  the  permiflion,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  inclination  of  Henry  II.  our  author  prudently  de¬ 
clined  to  infill  upon  it,  and  went  again  to  Paris  to-profecute 
his  ftudiea,  particularly  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  the¬ 
ology.  Pie  fpeaks  with  great  raptures  of  the  prodigious  fame 
he  acquired  by  his  eloquent  declamations  in  the  fchools,  and  of 
the  crowded-,  audiences  who  attended  them,  who  were  at  a 
lofs  to  know- whether  the  fweetnels  of  his  voice,  the  beauty  of 
his  language,  or  the  irrefiftible  force  of  his  arguments,  were 
moft  to  be  admired.  Having  fpent  about  four  years  at  Paris, 
he  returned  to  St,  David’s ;  where  he  found  every  thing  in 
confulion ;  and  the  biffiop,  being  expelled  by  the  people,  he 
was  appointed  adminidrator  by  the  Archbiffiop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  governed  the  diocefe  in  that  capacity  to  A.  D. 
j  184,  when  the  biffiop  was  reftored.  About  the  fame  timeffie 
was  called  to  court  by  Henry  II,  appointed,  one  of  his-  chap¬ 


lains,  and  fent  into  Ireland,  A.  D.  1185,  with  Prince  John. 
By  this  prince  he  was  offered  the  united  biffioprics  of  Femes 
•nnd  Leighlin ;  but  declined  them,  and  employed  his  time  in 
collecting  materials  for  his  Topography  of  Ireland,  and  his 
Hiftory  of  the  conqueft.  of  that  illandt  Having  finiffied  his 
Topography,  which  confided  of  three  books,  he  publiffied  it 
at  Oxford,  A.D.  1187,  in  the  following  manner,  in  three 
days.  On  the  firft  day  he  read  the  firft  book  to  a  great  con- 
courfe  of  people,  and  afterwards  entertained  all  the  poor  of 
the  town  ;  on  the  fecond  day  he  read  the  lecond  book,  and  en¬ 
tertained  all  the  doCtors  and  chief  fcholars  ;  and,  on  the  third 
day,  he  read  the  third  book,  and  entertained  the  younger  fcho¬ 
lars,  l’oldiers,  and  burgeffes.  “  A  moft  glorious-  fpeCtacle  ! 
(fays  he),  which  revived  the  ancient  times  of  the  poets,  and- 
of  which  no  example  had  been  feen  in  England.”  He  attend¬ 
ed  Baldwin  archbiffiop  ofCanteibury  in  his  progrefs  through 
Wales,  A.  D.  1 186,  in  preaching  a  croiladc  for  the  recovery  of. 
the  Holy  Land.;  in  which,  he  tells  us,  he  was  far  more  luc- 
cefsful  than  the  primate ;  and  particularly,  that  the  people, 
were  prodigioully  affeCted  with  his  Latin  lermons,  which  they 
did  not  underhand,  melting, into  tears,  and  coming  in  crowds 
to  take  the  crols.  Although  Henry  IT.  as  our  author  allures 
us,  entertained  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  virtues-  and  abili¬ 
ties,  yet  he  never  would  advance  him  to  any  higher  dignity  in, 
the  church,  on  account  of  his  relation  to  the  princes,  and  great 
men  of  AYales.  But  on  the  acceffion  of  Richard  I.  A.D. 
1189,  his  profpeCts  of  preferment  became  better  ;  for  he  was 
fent  for  by  that  prince  into  Wales  to  pr.eferve  the  peace  of  that 
country,  and  was  even  joined  in  commiffion  with  William 
Eongchamp,  biffiop  of  Ely,  as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Hedid  not,  however,  improve  this  favourable  opportu*- 
nity ;  refuting  the  biffiopric  of  Bangor  in  A.  D.  1 190,  and 
that  of  Landaff  the  year  after,  having  fixed  his  heart  on  the 
fee  ot  St.  David's,  the  biffiop  of  which  was  very-  old  and  in¬ 
firm.  In  A.D.  1192,  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
courfe  of  interett  at  court,  became  fo  unfavourable  to  our  au¬ 
thor’s  views,  that  he  determined  to  retire.  At  firft  he  refolv- 
ed  to  return  to  Paris  to  prolecute  his  ftudies ;  but  meeting 
with  fome  difficulties  in  this,  he  went  to  Lincoln,  where  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Monte  read  ledlures  in  theology  with  great  applaufe. 
Here  he  fpent  about  fix  years  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  in 
compofing  feveral  works.  The  fee  of  St.  David’s,  which  had 
long  been  t-he  g-eat  object  of  his  ambition,  became  vacant, 
A.D.  1 198,.  and  brought  him  again  upon  the  ftage.  He  was 
unanimoully  elefted  by  the  chapter  ;  but  met  with  fo  power¬ 
ful  an  adverfary  in  Hubert  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  (who  op- 
pofed  his  promotion  with  great  violence),  that  it  involved  him 
in  a  litigation,  which  lafted  five  years,  colt  him  three  journeys 
to  Rome,  at  a  great  expence,  and  in  which  he  was  at  Taft  defeat¬ 
ed,  A.D.  1203.  Soon  after  this  he  retired  from  the  world,  arid 
fpent  the  laft  17  years  of  his  life  in  a  ftudious  privacy,  com- 
pofing  many  books,  of  which  we  have  a  very  correct  catalogue 
in  the  Biograph ia  Britannica.  That  Girald  of  Wales  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  activity,  genius,  and  learning,  is  undeni¬ 
able;  but  thefe  and  his  other  good  qualities  were  much  tar-, 
nifhed  by  his  infufferable  vanity,  which  mult  have  been  very 
offenfive  to  his  contemporaries,  as- it  is  highly  difgufting  to  his 
readers. 

BARSANTI  (Francifco),  an  eminent  mufica!  performer 
and  compofer,  was  born  at  Lucca  about  the  year  1690.  He 
ftudied  the  civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua;  but,  after  a 
Ihort  ftay  there>  chofe  mufic  for  his  profeffion.  Accordingly 
he  put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  fome  of  the  ablell  mailers 
in  Italy  ;  and  having  attained  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  fcience  of  pradlical  corapofition,  took  a  refolu- 
tion  to  fettle  in  England,  and  came  thither  with  Geminianrj 
who  was  alfo  a.Luccefe,.  in  the  year.  1.7:4.  He  was  a. good 
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performer  on  the  hautboy,  and  alio  on  the  flute  ;  in  the 
former  capacity  he  found  employment  in  the  opera  band,  and 
in  the  latter  derived  confiderable  advantages  by  teaching.  He 
publilhed,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  fix 
folos  fo.r  a  flute  with  a  thorough-bal's,  and  afterwards  fix  lolos 
for  a  German  flute  and  a  bafs.  He  alfo  made  into  fonatas, 
for  two  violins  and  a  bafs,  the  tirfl  fix  lolos  of  Geminiani.  He 
continued  many  years  a  performer  at  the  opera-houle ;  at 
length,  refle6ting  that  there  was  a  prol'pecl  of  advantage  for 
one  of  his  profellion  in  Scotland,  he  went  thither;  and,  with 
greater  truth  than  the  fame  is  alferted  of  David  ltizzio,  may 
be  faid  to  have  meliorated  the  malic  of  this  country,  by  col¬ 
lecting  and  making  balles  to  a  great  number  of  the  molt  po¬ 
pular  Scots  tunes.  About  the  year  1 7 50  Barfanti  returned  to 
England  ;  but,  being  advanced  in  years,  he  was  glad  to  be 
taken  into  the  opera  band  as  a  performer  on  the  tenor  violin  ; 
and  in  the  iumrner  feafon  into  that  of  Vauxhall.  At  this 
time  he  publilhed  twelve  concertos  for  violins ;  and  fliortly  af¬ 
ter,  Sei  Antifbne,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  ftyle 
of  Palettrina,  and  the  old  compol'ers  of  motets ;  but  from 
thefe  publications  fo  little  profit  rel'ulted,  that,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  the  indultry  and  economy  of  an  excellent 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Scotland,  and  the  ltudies  and 
labours  of  a  daughter,  whom  he  had  qualified  for  the  prot'ei- 
fion  of  a  finger,  but  who  became  an  adtrefs  at  Covcnt-Gar- 
den,  were  his  chief  lupport. 

BART  AS  (William  de  Salufte  du),  a  French  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  16th  century,  tie  was  employed  by  Henry  IV. 
of  France  in  England,  Denmark,  and  Scotland  ;  and  com¬ 
manded  a  troop  of  horfe  in  Gafcony,  under  the  Marechal  de 
Martignan.  He  was  a  Calvinilt ;  and  died  in  1590,  aged  46. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  ot  poems;  the  molt  tamous  of 
which  are,  1.  Ihe  Week,  or  the  Creation  of  the  World,  in 
feven  books.  2.  The  Poem  of  Judith;  and,  3.  The  Battle  of 
Ivry,  gained  by  Henry  IV.  in  1590.  Du  Bartas  wrote  in  a 
bombafl  ityle. 

BARTH,  or  Bart  (John),  a  brave  fifherman  of  Dunkirk, 
who  rofe  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral ;  and  is  celebrated  for  his 
fignal  valour  and  naval  exploits,  in  the  annals  of  France.  He 
died  in  1702,  aged  51. 

BARTHIUS  (Gafper),  a  very  learned  and  copious  writer, 
born  at  Cuftrin  in  Brandenburg,  the  2?d  of  June,  1576. 
•Mr.  Baiiict  has  infer  ted  him  in  his  Enfant;  CSlebres ;  where 
he  tells  us,  that  at  12  years  of  age  he  t  ran  dated  David’s 
Pfalms  into  Latin  verfe  of  every  meafure,  and  pub! idled  l'everal 
Latin  poems.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  (who  was  pro- 
fellor  of  civil  law  at  Francfort,  counfcllor  to  the  Eleftor  of 
Brandenburg,  and  his  chancellor  at  Cuftrin)  he  was  fent  to 
Gotha,  then  to  Eifenac.fi, .and  afterwards,  according  tocuftom, 
went  through  all  the  different  univerfities  in  Germany;  When 
he  had  finilhed  his  ftudies,  he  began  his  travels ;  he  vifited 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  improving  him- 
felf  by  the  converlation  and  works  of  the  learned  in  every 
country.  He  ftudied  the  modern  as  well  as  ancient  languages, 
and  his  tranllations  from  the  Spanilli  and  French  (hew  that  he 
was  not  content  with  a  luperfioial  knowledge.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Germany,  he  took  up  his  refidence  afLeipfic,  where 
he  led  a  retired  life,  his  pallion  for  ftudy  having  made  him  re¬ 
nounce  all  fert  of  employment.  He  wrote  avail  number  of 
books;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  His  Adverfuria,  a  large 
volume  in  folio;  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  which  he 
left  in  manuforipl.  2.  A  Tranflation  ot  vEncas  Gazaeus. 
5.  A  large  volume  of  Notes  upon  Claudian,  in  4to.  4.  Three 
large  volumes  upon  Statius,  Ne.  He  died  at  Leipfic  in  1 658, 

•  aged  7 1 . 

BARTHOLINUS  (Cafpar),  a  learned  phyfician  and  ana- 
totnilt  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Malmoe,  a  town  ir  the 
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province  of  Schonen,  which  then  belonged  to  Denmark.  At 
three  years  of  age  he  had  fuch  a  quick  capacity,  that  in  14 
days  he  learned  to  read;  and  in  his  13th  year  he  compofed 
Greek  and  Latin  orations,  and  pronounced  them  in  public. 
When  he  was  about  18,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  afterwards  ftudied  at  Bollock  and  Wirtemberg. 
He  next  fet  out  upon  his  travels  ;  during  which  he  negledted 
no  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  at  the  different  univerfi¬ 
ties  to  which  he  came,  and  every-where  receiving  marks  of 
refpedt.  He  was- in  1613  cholen  profellbr  of  phyfic  in  that 
univerfity,  which  he  enjoyed  1 1  years  ;  when,  failing  into  a 
dangerous  iilnefs,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  it  lliould  pica  lb  God 
to  reftore  him,  he  would  folely  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity.  He  recovered,  and  kept  his  word ;  and  foon  after 
obtained  the  prgfblforfhip  of  divinity,  and  the  canonry  of  Rof- 
child.  He  died  July  13,  1629,  after  having  written  lever  a  l 
lm all  works,  chiefly  on  metaphyfics,  logic,  and  rhetoric. 

Bartholinus  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  phyfician,  Ion  of 
the  former,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1616.  After  un¬ 
dying  fume  years  in  his  own  country,  he  in  1637  went  to  Lev- 
den,  vvhere  he  ftudied  phyfic  during  three  years.  He  then  tra¬ 
velled  into  France;  and  refided  two  years  at  Paris  and  Mont¬ 
pelier,  in  order  to  improve  himfelf  under  the  famous  phyfi- 
ciahs  of  thole  univerfities.  Afterwards  going  to  Italy,  he  con¬ 
tinued  three  years  at  Padua;  and  at  length  went  to  Bafil, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  ot  doctor  ol  philofophy.  Soon 
after  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  ;  where,  in  164^,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  profellbr  of  the  mathematics  ;  and  next  year  was  no¬ 
minated  to  the  anatomical  chair,  an  employment  better  Tufted 
to  his  genius  and  inclination  ;  which  he  difeharged  'with  great 
afliduity  for  13  years,  and  diltinguilhed  himfelf  by  making 
l'everal  dil'covcries  with  rei'pecl  to  the  lacteal  veins  and  lympha¬ 
tic  vcllbls.  His  dole  application,  however,  having  rendered 
his  confutation  very  infirm,  he,  in  166/,  reiigned  his  chair; 
but  the  king  of  Denmark  allowed  him  the  title  of  honorary 
profe/jbr.  He  now  retired  to  a  little  cltate  he  had  purchafed 
at  Hagefted,  near  Copenhagen,  where  he  hoped  to  have  fpent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity ;  but  his 
houfe  being  burnt  in  1630,  his  library,  with  ail  his  books  and 
manuferipts,  was  deftroyed.  In  confideration  of  this  lofs,  the 
king  appointed  him  his  phyfician,  with  a  handlome  falary,  and 
exempted  his  land  from  all  taxes;  the  univerfity  of  Copenha¬ 
gen  alfo  appointed  him  their  librarian  ;  and  in  1675  the  king 
did  him  the  honour  to  give  him  a  feat  in  the  grand  council  of 
Denmark.  He  wrote,  1.  Anatomia  Ca/pari  Bartholini  Pa¬ 
rentis  novis  Obfcrvationibus  primum  locupletata,  8vo.  2.  De 
Monjtris  in  Natura  ct  Median  a,  qto.  3.  De  Ahnillis  Feterum, 
preefertim  Danorum  Schedion,  8vo. :  and  leveral  other  works. 
This  great  man  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1680. 

BARTHOLOMEW  ISLE,  a  fmall  iliand,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  lying  in  Bougainville’s  Pafiage,  between  Mallicola. 
and  the  Ticrra  del  Efpiritu  SanCto  of  (iuiros.  Long.  167. 
24.  E.  I, at.  15.  42.  S. 

BARTOLOCCI  (Julius),  a  learned  monk,  and  profefiorof 
Hebrew  at  Rome,  was  born  at  Celeno  in  1613;  and  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  writing  an  excellent  Hebrew  and  Latin  ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  Plebrcw  writers  and  writings,  in  four  volumes, 
a  continuation  of  which  was  performed  by  Imbonati  his  dif- 
ciple.  He  died  in  1687. 

BARTON  (Elizabeth),  commonly  called  The  Holy  Maid 
of  Kent,  was  a  religious  impollor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
whole  hilfery  may  be  very  edifying.  She  was  a  fervant  at 
Aldington  in  Kent,  and  had  long  been  troubled  with  convul- 
fions,  which  diftorted  her  limbs  and  countenance  in  the 
ftrangefi  manner,  and  threw  her  body  into  the  molt  violent 
agitations;  and  the  eft'edt  of  thc-diforder  was  fuch,  that  even 
after  flic  recovered  The  counterfeited  the  lame  appearance. 
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Matters,  the  minifter  of  Aldington,  with  ether  ecclefiaftics, 
thinking  her  a  proper  infirument  tor  their  purpofe,  perl'uaded 
her  to  pretend  that  what  the  faid  and  did  was  by  a  fuperna- 
tural  impulfe,  and  taught  her  to  a6t  her  part  in  the  moil  per¬ 
fect  manner.  Thus  the  would  lie  as  it  were  in  a  trance  for 
fome  time  ;  then,  coming  to  herfelf,  after  many  ftrange  con¬ 
tortions,  would  break  out  into  pious  ejaculations,  hymns,  and 
prayers ;  fometimes  delivering  herfelf  in  fet  lpeeches,  tome- 
times  in  uncouth  monkith  rhymes.  She  pretended  to  be  ho¬ 
noured  with  vifions  and  revelations,  to  hear  heavenly  voices, 
and  the  mod  ravifhing  melody.  She  declaimed  againft  the 
wickednefs  of  the  times,  againft  here ly  and  innovations;  ex¬ 
horting  the  people  to  frequent  the  church,  to  hear  maffes,  to 
ufe  frequent  confeitions,  and  to  pray  to  our  lady,  and  all  the 
faints.  All  this  artful  management,  together  with  great  ex¬ 
terior  piety,  virtue,  and  aufterity  of  life,  not  only  deceived  the 
vulgar,  but  many  far  above  the  vulgar,  fuch  as  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Bithop  .Fifher,  Archbiftiop  Warkam  ;  the  laft  of  whom 
appointed  commiffioners  to  examine  her.  She  was  now  in- 
ftrufited  to  fay,  in  her  counterfeit  trances,  that  the  blefled  Vir¬ 
gin  had  appeared  to  her,  and  allured  her  that  the  fhould  never 
recover  till  the  went  to  vitit  her  image,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
her  in  the  parifh  of  Aldington.  Thither  the  accordingly  re¬ 
paired,  proceilionally,  and  in  pilgrimage,  as  it  were,  attended 
by  above  three  thouland  people,  and  many  perfons  of  quality 
of  both  fexes.  There  the  fell  into  one  of  her  trances,  and  ut¬ 
tered  many  things  in  honour  of  the  faints,  and  the  Popifh  re¬ 
ligion  :  for  herfelf  fhe  laid,  that,  by  the  infpiration  of  God, 
flie  was  called  to  be  a  nun,  and  that  Dr,  Bocking  was  to  be 
her  ghoftly  father.  Dr.  Bocking  was  a  canon  of  Chrift- 
church,  in  Canterbury,  and  an  aflociate  in  carrying  on  the 
impofture.  Meanwhile,  the  archbithop  was  fo  fatisfied  with 
the  reports  made  to  him  about  her,  as  to  order  her  to  be  put 
into  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Canterbury ;  where  the 
pretended  to  have  frequent  infpirations  and  vifions,  and  alfo  to 
work  miracles  tor  all  luch  as  would  make  a  profitable  vow  to 
our  Lady,  at  the  aforelaid  chapel,  in  the  parifh  of  Aldington. 

The  priefts,  her  managers,  having  thus  lucceeded  in  the  im¬ 
pofture,  now  proceeded  to  the  great  objeft  of  it ;  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barton  was  directed  publicly  to  announce,  how  God  had 
revealed  to  her,  that,  “  in  cafe  the  king  fliould  divorce  Queen 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  take  another  wife  during  her  life, 
his  royalty  would  not  be  of  a  month’s  duration,  but  he  fliould 
die  the  death  of  a  villain.”  Bithop  Fither,  and  others,  in  the 
intereft  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  Rom itli  religion,  hearing  of 
this,  held  frequent  meetings  with  the  nun  and  her  accomplices, 
and  at  the  fame  time  teduced  many  perfons  from  their  alle¬ 
giance,  particularly  the  fathers  and  nuns  of  Sion,  the  Charter- 
houfe,  and  Sheen,  and  fome  of  the  obfervants  at  Richmond, 
Greenwich,  and  Canterbury.  One  Peto,  preaching  before  the 
king  at  Greenwich,  denounced  heavy  judgments  againft  him 
lo  his  face  ;  telling  him,  that  “  he  had  been  deceived  by  many 
lying  prophets,  while  himfelf,  as  a  true  Micaiah,  warned  him-, 
that  the  dogs  fhould  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  licked  the 
blood  of  Ahab.”  Henry  bore  this  outrageous  intuit  with  a 
moderation  very  remarkable  for  him  :  but,  to  undeceive  the 
people,  he  appointed  Dr.  Curwin  to  preach  before  him  the 
Sunday  following,  who  jutlified  the  king’s  proceedings,  and 
branded  Peto  with  the  epithets  of  “  rebel,  tlanderer,  dog,  and 
traitor.”  Curwin,  however,  was  interrupted  by  a  iriar,  and 
called  “  a  lying  prophet,  who  fought  to  eftablifh  the  iuccel- 
lion  to  the  crown  upon  adultery;”  and  he  proceeded  with  luch 
virulence,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  com¬ 
mand  him  to  be  filent :  yet,  though  Peto  and  the  friar  were 
afterwards  fummoned  before  the  council,  they  were  only  re¬ 
primanded  for  their  infolence. 

Encouraged  by  this  lenity  of  the  government,  the  eccle fl¬ 


atties  in  this  confpiracy  refolved  to  publith  the  revelations  of 
the  nun,  in  their  lermons,  thiGighout  the  kfngdom :  they  had 
communicated  them  to  the  pope’s  ambafi'adors,  to  whom  alfo 
they  introduced  the  maid  of  Kent ;  and  they  exhorted  Queen 
Catharine  to  pertitt  in  her  refolutions.  At  length  this  confe¬ 
deracy  began  to  be  a  very  feiious  affair,  and  Henry  ordered 
the  maid  and  her  accomplices  to  be  examined  in -the  ftar- 
chamber.  Here  they  eonfefted  all  the  particulars  of  the  im- 
pofture,  and  afterwards  appeared  upon  a  fcaffold  erefted  at  St. 
Paul’s  Crofs,  where  the  articles  of  theii  confeffion  were  pub¬ 
licly  read  in  their  hearing.  Thence  they  were  conveyed  to- 
the  Tower,  until  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  who,  having 
conftdered  the  affair,  pronounced  it  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
king’s  life  and  crown.  The  nun,  with  her  confederates,  Maf- 
ters,  Bocking,  Dcering,  &c.  were  attainted  of  high  treafon,. 
and  executed  at  Tyburn,  April  20,  1534-5  where  the  con- 
felled  the  impofture,  laying  the  blame  on  her  accomplices  the 
priefts,  and  craving  pardon  of  God  and  the  king. 

BARWICK.  (John),  an  eminent  Englifli  divine  in  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  born  at  We- 
thertlack,  a  little  village  in  Weftmorelar.d,  the  20th  of  April,. 
1612.  Pie  was  tent  to  Sedberg  fchool  in  Yorkthire,  where, 
under  the  care  of  a  tolerable  matter,  he  gave  early  marks 
both  of  genius  and  piety.  In  the  year  163,1,  and  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  of  his  own  age,  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John’s  College 
at  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fothergili, 
who  proved  at  once  a  guardian  and  a  preceptor,  fupplying  his 
neceflities  as  well  as  inftrufting  him  in  learning.  In  1635  he 
became  bachelor  of  arts,  and  April  the  5th,  1636,  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  fellow.  In  1638  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  the  king  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  univerfity,  acquainting  them  that  he  was  in  extreme  want, 
Mr.  Barwick  concurred  with  thofe  loyal  perfons  who  firft  lent 
him  a  fmall  fupply  in  money,  and  afterwards  their  college 
plate ;  and  upon  information  had,  that  Mr.  Cromwell,  after-* 
wards  the  Protestor,  lay  with  a  party  of  foot  at  a  place  call  d 
Lower  Hedges,  between  Cambridge  and  Huntington,  in  order 
to  make  himlelf  matter  of  this  fmall  treafure,  Mr.  Barvvicit- 
made  one  of  the  party  of  horfe  which  conveyed  it  through  by¬ 
roads  fafely  to  Nottingham,  where  his  majelty  had  fet  up  h;3 
ftandard.  By  this  adt  of  loyalty,  the  parliament  was  to  pro¬ 
voked,  that  they  fent  Cromwell  with!  a  body  of  troops  to 
quarter  in  the  univerfity,  where  they  committed  fuch  out¬ 
rages,  as  would  fcarcely  have  been  credible  in  fucceeding  timet, 
if  Mr.  Barwick,  in  conjunction  with  many  other  learned  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  celebrated  fociety,  had  not  tranfmitted  an  authen¬ 
tic  account  of  them  to  pofterity.  Mr.  Barwick  alio  publithed 
a  piece  againft  the  Covenant,  and  having  thereby  provoked 
luch  as  were  then  in  power,  he  thought  proper  to  retire  to 
London,  there  to  render  all  the  fervrce  that  he  was  able  to  the 
royal  caufe.  Soon  after  he  lettlcd  there,  he  was  intruded  with 
the  management  of  the  king’s  muft  private  concerns,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  with  great  l'ecrecy  a  conftant  correipondence  between 
London  and  Oxford,  where  the  king’s  head-quarters  then 
were  :  a  nice  and  arduous  employment,  and  for  which  there 
never  was  a  man  better  fitted  than  he,  When  his  majelty 
came  to  be  confined  in  Carifbrook  caftle,  in  the  die  of  Wight, 
fo  cldfely,  that  guards  were  ported  at  all  the  avenues  to  his 
-chamber,  and  even  at  his  windows,  to  prevent  his  having  any 
correfpondence,  Mr.  Crefiet,  who  was  placed  about  him, 
through  the  dexterous  management  of  Mr.  Barwick,  defeated 
all  their  diligence,  and  preferved  his  majefty  a  free  intercourfe 
with  his  friends  :  lor  thisipurpofe  he  firft  depofited  with  Mr. 
Barwick  a  cypher,  and  then  hid  a,  copy  of  it  in  a  crack  of  the 
wall  in  the  king’s  chamber.  By  the  help  of  this  cypher,  tlie 
king  both  wrote  and  .read  many  letters  every  week,  all  of 
which  parted  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barwick.  He  like- 
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wife  was  concerned  in  a  very  well-laid  defign  for  procuring  the 
king’s  efcape,  which  however  was  unluckily  difappointed. 

When  the  king  was  murdered,  and  the  royal  caule  feemed 
to  be  defperate,  Mr.  Barwick  ftill  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and 
-  though  haraffed  with  a  continual  cough,  followed  byafpitting 
of  blood,  and  afterwards  by  a  confumption  of  his  lungs,  yet 
would  not  interrupt  the  daily  corrcfpondence  he  maintained 
with  the  minifters  of  King  Charles  fl.  He  was  afterwards 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  put  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  was 
not  only  kept  from  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  all  books  but  the 
bible,  with  reftraint  from  feeing  any  perf’on  except  his  keepers, 
but,  as  an  additional  punifhment,  had  boards  nailed  before  his 
window  to  prevent  the  coming  in  of  the  frefli  air.  In  this 
melancholy  fituation  he  remained  many  months,  during  which 
time  the  diet  he  uled  was  herbs  or  fruit,  or  thin  water-gruel 
made  of  oat-meal  or  barley,  with  currants  boiled  in  it,  and 
l'weetened  with  a  little  fugar,  by  which  he  recovered  beyond 
all  expectation,  and  grew  plump  and  fat.  A  cure  fo  perfect, 
and  withal  fo  ftrange,  that  many  phyficians  have  taken  notice 
of  it  in  their  writings,  as  a  molt  pregnant  inftance  of  the 
power  of  temperance,  even  in  the  molt  inveterate  difeafes. 
While  he  was  thus  {hut  up,  his  friends  laboured  inceffantly  for 
his  fervice  and  relief,  and  his  majelty  King  Charles  II.  for 
whom  he  thus  fuffered,  gave  the  higheft  teftimonies  of  his 
royal  concern  for  fo  faithful  a  lubject.  After  fifteen  months 
palled  in  this  ft  rid:  confinement,  Mr.  Otway,  and  fome  other 
friends,  procured  a  warrant  from  Prefident  Bradfhaw  to  vifit 
him,  who  were  not  a  little  furprifed  to  find  him  fo  lufty,  and 
in  fo  good  health,  whom  they  had  feen  brought  fo  low,  as  to 
engage  this  very  Mr.  Otway  to  take  care  of  his  burial. 
Through  the  friendly  interceilion  of  Mr.  Weft,  the  lieutenant 
of  ttie  Tower,  he  was  difcharged  on  the  7  th  of  Augult,  1652. 
When  the  church  of  England  was  reltored  in  all  its  beauty  by 
King  Charles  II  the  deans  and  chapters  revived.  Dr.  Barwick, 
according  to  his  ufual  modelly,  contented  himfelf  with  recom¬ 
mending  his  tutor,  old  Mr  Fothergill,  to  a  prebend  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  of  York  :  but  as  to  himfelf,  he  would  have 
relied  content  with  the  provifion  made  for  him  by  his  late  pa¬ 
tron  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  v/ho  had  given  him  the  fourth 
flail  in  his  cathedral,  and  the  redories  of  Wolfingham  and 
Houghton  in  le  Spring.  Being  made  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  he 
took  pofletfion  of  the  deanery  about  the  middle  of  October, 
1661,  and  found,  as  he  expeded,  all  in  very  great  diforder 
with  refped  to  the  church  itfelf,  and  everything  that  con¬ 
cerned  it.  He  fet  about  reforming  thefe  abufes  with  a  truly 
primitive  fpirit,  and  prolecuted  with  great  vigour  the  recovery 
of  luch  revenues,  as  in  the  late  times  of  diftradion  had  been 
alienated  from  the  church  ;  though  with  refped  to  his  own 
particular  concerns,  he  was  never  rigid  to  any  body,  but  fre¬ 
quently  gave  up  things  to  which  he  had  a  clear  title.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  nine  aifiltants  to  the  twelve  bifhops,  com- 
millioned  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  like  number  of  pref- 
byterian  minifters  upon  the  review  of  the  liturgy  ;  which  con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  the'  Bifhop  of  London's  lodgings  in  the 
Savoy.  He  was  alio  by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  ail  the 
clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  alfembled  in  convoca¬ 
tion,  chofen  prolocutor  on  the  iSth  of  February,  1661:  in 
which  high  office  he  behaved  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
added  even  to  the  great  reputation  he  had  before  acquired.  His 
application,  however,  to  the  difeharge  of  fo  many  and  fo  great 
duties,  brought  upon  him  his  old  diltemper,  lo  that  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1662,  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber:  he  heightened 
his  difeafe  by  officiating  at  the  facrament  the  Chriftmas-day 
following,  after  which  he  was  feized  with  luch  a  violent  vo¬ 
miting  of  blood,  that  he  brought  up  whole  bafins  full.  Upom 
this  he  was  adviled  to  a  change  of  air,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
which  he.  retired  to  Therheld  in  Hertfordfhire,  of  which  he 


was  redor,  but  finding  himfelf  there  too  far  from  London,  he 
returned  to  Chifwick,  where  he  in  fome  meafure  recovered  his  , 
health.  As  foon  as  he  found  he  had  a  little  ftrengtb,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  there  to  the  putting  in  order  the  archives  of  St. 
Paul’s  church,  and  fo  threw  himfelf  down  again.  This  was 
followed  by  an  extraordinary  flux  of  blood,  which  rendered 
him  very  weak,  and  defeated  his  favourite  defign  of  retiring  to 
Therfield.  When  he  full  found  his  health  declining,  he  made 
choice  of  and  procured  this  living,  intending  to  have  refigned 
his  deanery  and  office  of.  prolocutor,  to  thofe  who  had  vigour 
enough  to  difeharge  them,  and  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  difeharge  of  bis  paftoral  office,  to  which  he  thought 
himfelf  bound  by  his  taking  orders.  But  Providence  prepared 
for  him  a  ftill  more  quiet  manfion  ;  for  coming  upon  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafion  to  London,  he  was  feized  with  a  pleurify, 
which  carried  him  off  in  three  days.  He  was  attended  in  his 
laft  moments  by  Dr.  Peter  Gunning,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Ely,  and  as  fie  lived,  fo  he  died,  with  all  the  marks  of  an  exem¬ 
plary  piety,  on  the22d  of  Odober,  1664. 

Barwick  (Peter),  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles 
the  Second.  He  was  brother  to  John  before  mentioned,  and 
was  born  fome  time  in  the  year  1619,  at  Wetherflack  in  Weft- 
moreland.  He  went  to  the  fame  grammar  fchool  with  his 
elder  brother,  till  fuch  time  as  he  was  fitted  for  the  univerfity, 
when  he  removed  to  St.  John’s  College  in  Cambridge.  This 
was  about  the  year  1637,  and  he  continued  there  about  fix 
years,  being  much  farthered  in  his  ftudies  by  the  care  taken 
of  him  by  his  brother.  In  1642,  being  then  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  age,  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In 
1644  he  was  nominated  by  the  Bifhop  of  Ely  to  a  fellowfhip 
of  St.  John’s,  in  his  gift.  In  1647  he  took  his  degree  of  m after, 
of  arts,  applying  himlelf  then  affiduoufly  to  the  ftudy  of  phy- 
fic.  In  1655  he  was  created  dodor  of  phyfic,  and  two  years 
afterwards,  being  then  near  forty,  he  took  a  houle  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  and  much  about  the  fame  time  married  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  an  eminent  merchant^  who  was  a  near  relation  of 
Archbifhop  Laud’s.  Being  thus  fettled,  he  foon  gained  a  very 
great  repute  in  the  city,  for  his  lkill  in  his  profelfion,  as 
amongft  the  learned,  by  his  judicious  Defence  of  Dr.  Harvey’s 
Difcovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  which  was  then, 
and  is  ftill,  admired  as  one  of  the  beft  pieces  written  upon  that 
fubjetL.  After  the  Reftoration,  in  1660,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  king’s  phyficians  in  ordinary,  and  in  the  year  following  re¬ 
ceived  a  ftill  ltronger  proof  of  his  majefty’s  kind  fenfe  of  his 
own  and  his  brother’s  l'ervices.  On  the  eighth  of  May,  166  r,. 

Dr.  Gilbeit  Sheldon,  then  bifhop  of  London,  with  feveral  other 
bilhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c.  met  in  the  morning  at  our 
author’s  houle,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s,  in  orderto  open  the  convocation.  In  1666,  being  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  dreadful  fire  to  remove  from  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard,  where  he  had  remained  all  the  time  of  the  plague,  and: 
been  very  adive  and  ferviceable  in  his  profelfion,  he  thought 
proper  to  take  another  houfe  near  Weftminfter-abbey,  for  the 
lake  of  being  near  that  cathedral,  to  which  he  conftantly  re- 
forted  every  morning  at  fix  o’clock  prayers.  He  was  a  very- 
diligent  phyfician,  and  remarkably  fuccefsful  in  the  fmall-pox, 
and  in  moll  kinds  of  fevers.  Yet  he  was  far  from  making 
money  the  main  objed  of  his  care ;  for  during  the  manv  years 
that  he  praCtifed,  he  not  only  gave  advice  and  medicines^ 
gratis  to  the  poor,  but  likewife  charitably  admin iftered  to  their 
wants  in  other  refpeds.  He  was  very  kind  to  all  who  had, 
fuffered  for  the  royal  caufe,  to  which  he  was  a  conftant  votary 
all  his  life;  and  with  a  view  to  its  I'ervice,  in  167 1  he  drew  up 
in  Latin,  which  he  wrote  with  unufual  elegance  and  purity,, 
the  Life  of  the  Dean  his  brother,  and  took  care  to  depofit  it,, 
and  the  original  papers  lerving  to  fupport  the  fads  therein: 
mentioned,  in  the  library  in  St.  John's  College  at  Cambridge. 
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Twenty  years- after  this,  when  our  author  was  in  the  feventy- 
fourth  year  of  !\is  age,  and  his  eye-fight  fo  much  decayed, 
that  he"  was  forced  to  make  ule  of  the  hand  of  a  friend,  he 
added  an  appendix,  in  defence  of  the  Eikon  BqftUke,  againft 
Dr.  Walker,  who  was  very  well  known  to  him,  and  of  whom 
m  that  treatife  he  has  given  a  very  copious  account.  This 
piece  of  his  is  written  with  a  good  deal  of  afperity,  occafioned 
chietly  hy  the'  frequency  of  lcurrilous  libels  againft  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Charles  1.  To  this  appendix,  our  author,  as  well  as 
he  could,  fubferibed  his  name.  In  1694.,  growing  quite  dark, 
and  being  befides  frequently  afflidted  with  tits  of  the  ftune,  he 
o-ave  over  practice,  and  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  fervice  of  God,  and  the  converfation  of  a  few  intimate 
friends,  amongft  whom  Dr.  Bufby,  the  ever-famous  matter  of 
Weftminfter  fchool,  was  one.  From  this  fedentary  courfe  of 
ife,  his  old  diltemper,  the  (tone;  grew  very  much  upon  him, 
and  toward  the  end  of  Auguft,  1705,  being  feized  with  a  vo¬ 
miting  and  loolenels,  followed  with  an  intermitting  /ever,  and 
in  a  few  day?,  with  a  great  and  hidden  evacuation  of  blood, 
he  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better,  the  fourth  of  September, 
the  fame  year,  in  the  eighty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 

BASAN  (anc.  geog.),  a  territory  beyond  Jordan,  mention¬ 
ed  in  1  capture.  By  Jolephus,  Eulebiu®,  and  Jerom,  it  is  called 
jB atancea.  On  the  entering  of  the  Ilrafelites  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  whole  ot  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  from  that 
of  the  Moabites,  or  Arabia,  as  far  as  mount  Hermon  and 
^Lebanon,  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  viz.  ihat  ot  Sihon 
Icing  of  the  Amorites,  and  of  Og  king  ot  Balan  or  Bajhon  ; 
the  former  to  the  fouth,  and  the  latter  to  the  north.  The 
kingdom  of  Sihon  extended  from  the  river  Arnon  and  the 
country  of  Moab,  to  the  river  Jabbok  ;  which,  running  in  an 
oblique  courfe  from  the  eaft,  was  at  the  fames  time  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Ammonites,  as  appears  from  Numb.  xxi.  24. 
and  Deuteron.  ii.  37-  arH  in-  16.  dhe  kingdom  of  Sihon 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ileubcnites  and  Gadites,  and  Bafan  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manalfeh.  To  this  was  annexed  a  part  of 
the  hilly  country  ot  Gilead,  and  the  diftrict  ot  Argob  ;  yet  fo 
that  Bafan  continued  to  be  the  principal  and  greateft  part  : 
but,  after  the  Babylon ifh  captivity,  Bafan  was  inbdivided ; 
fo  that  only  a  part  was  called  Ba/nnea,  or  Bo  fun,  another 
Trachoniiis-,  a  third  Aurunitis,  or  Iturcea,  and  fome  part  alto 
C union itis  ;  but  to  fettle  the  limits  ot  each  of  thele  parts  is  a 
thing  now  importable.' — Batlian  was  a  country  famous  tor  its 
paltures  and  breed  ot  large  cattle. 

EASIER,  or  Basire  (Ilaac),  a  learned  and  active  divine 
In  the  lcventeenth  century,  was  born  in  the  ifle  of  Jerley  in 
the  year  1607.  For  fome  time  he  was  matter  of  the  college 
or  free-fehool  at  Guernley  ;  but,  at  length,  became  chaplain 
to  Thomas  Morton,  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  Stanhope,  and  the  vicarage  of  Egglel’cliff,  both  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  In  July  1640  he  had  the  degree  of 
dobtor  of  divinity  conferred  upon  him  at  Cambridge,  by  man¬ 
date  ;  and  was  incorporated  in  the  fame  at  Oxford  the  No¬ 
vember  following.  About  that  time  he  was  made  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  On  the  12th  of  December, 
1643,  he  was  inftalled  into  the  feventh  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Durham,  to  which  he  was  collated  by  his  generous  patron 
Bilhop  Morton.  The  next  year,  on  the  24th  of  Augult,  he 
was  alfo  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland, 
•with  the  rebtory  of  Howick  annexed.  But  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  thele  great  preferments  :  tor,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars,  being  lequeftered,  purlevanted,  plundered,  and 
forced  to  By,  he  repaired  to  King  Charles  at  Oxford,  before 
whom,  and  his  parliament,  he  frequently  preached.  In  1646 
he  had  a  licence  granted  him  under  the  public  feal  ot  the  uni- 
verfity,  to  preach  the  word  of  God  throughout  England. 
Upon  the  lurrender  of  the  Oxford  garrilon  to  parliament,  not 


caring  to  (lay  any  longer  within  the  Britifh  dominions, ..he  re« 
folved  to  make  «r  virtue  of  nece'.lity,  and  to  go  and  propagate 
the  dobtrme  of  the  Engl  ifh  church  in  the  Eaft,  amontr  the 
Greeks,  Arabians,  &:c.  Leaving  therefore  his  family  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  went  firtt  to  Zante,  an  ill.ind  near  the  Morea,  where 
he  made  fome  Hay ;  and  had  good  luccefs  in  fpreading  among 
the  Greek  inhabitants  the  dodtrine  of"  the  Englifh  church,  the 
fum  whereof  he  imparted  to  feveral  of  them,  in  a  vulgar 
Greek  tranflation  of  our  Church  Catechifm.  The  eftebt  of  it 
was  fo  remarkable,  that  it  drew  envy,  and  confequently  per- 
fecution,  upon  him  from  the  Latins.  This  occafioned  his  vo¬ 
luntary  recefs  into  the  Morea,  where  the  Metropolitan  of 
Achaia  prevailed  upon  him  to  preach  twice  in  Greek,  at  a 
meeting  of  fome  of  his  bifhops  and  clergy,  which  was  well 
taken.  At  his  departure  he  left  him  a  copy  of  the  catechifm 
above  mentioned.  From  thence,  after  he  had  palled  through 
Apulia,  Naples,  and  Sicily  again  (in  which  lait,  at  Medina, 
he  officiated  for  fome  weeks  aboard  a  fliip),  he  embarked  for 
Syria  ;  and  after  fome  months’  It  ay  at  Aleppo,  where  he  had 
frequent  converfation  with  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  then  re- 
fident  there,  he  left  a  copy  of  our  Church  Catechifm,  tranf- 
lated  into  Arabic,  the  native  language  of  that  place.  From 
Aleppo  he  went  in  1642  to  Jerulalcm,  and  lb  travelled  over 
all  Palcltinc.  At  Jerulalem  he  received  much  honour,  both 
from  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Returning  to  Aleppo,  he  palled 
over  the  Euphrates,  and  went  into  Mefopotamia,  Abraham’s 
country,  where  he  intended  to  lend  the  Church  Catechifm  in 
Turkifh,  to  lonre  ot  their  hilltops,  who  were  moitly  Armeni¬ 
ans.  This  Turkifh  tranllation  was  procured  by  the  care  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bendyfhc,  the  Englifh  ambatlador  at  Conltanti- 
nople  After  his  return  from  Mefopotamia,  he  wintered  at 
Aleppo,  where  he  received  feveral  courtefies  from  the  conful, 
Mr.  Henry  Riley.  In  the  beginning  of  1653  he  departed  from 
Aleppo,  and  came  to  Conftantinople  by  land,  being  fix  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  without  either  fervant  or  cbriftiari,  or  any  man 
with  him,  that  could  fo  much  as  fpeak  the  Frank  language: 
yet,  by  the  help  of  tome  Arabic  he  had  picked  up  at  Aleppo, 
he  performed  that  journey  in  the  company  of  20  Turks,  who 
ufed  him  courteoutly  ;  the  rather,  becaufe  he  was  by  the  way 
phytician  to  .them  and  their  friends.  After  his  arrival  at  Con- 
itantinople,  the  French  Proteftants  there  defired  him  to  be 
their  minifter.  And,  though  he  declared  to  them  his  relolu- 
tion  to  officiate  according  to  the  Englifh  liturgy,  yet  they  or¬ 
derly  fubmitted  to  it,  and  promifed  to  fettle  on  him,  in  three 
fefponfible  men’s  hands,  a  competent  ilipend.  Upon  the  re- 
ltoration  of  King  Charles  II.  Dr.  Barter  was  recalled  by  his 
majefty  to  England,  in  a  letter  written  to  Prince  Ragotzi. 
But  this  unfortunate  prince  dying  loon  after,  of  the  wounds 
he  received  in  a  battle  with  the  Turks  at  Gyala,  the  care  of 
his  folemn  obloquies  was  committed  to  the  debtor  by  his  re¬ 
lit!,  Princels  Sophia,  whereby  he  was  kept  a  year  longer  out 
of  England.  At  length,  returning  in  the  year  1661,  he  was 
reftored  to  his  preferments  and  dignities  ;  and  made  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  II.  Lie  wrote  feveral  books  on 
divinity.  Having  for  many  years  after  the  lleftoration  quietly 
enjoyed  his  large  revenues,  he  died  on  the  12th  of  Odtober, 
in  the  year  1676,  and  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

BASILIPOTAMO,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
Morea,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Calochina.  It  was  called 
Eurotes  by  the  ancients, 

BASILISCLLS  ( Eiuycl, ),  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  lacerta  :  erroneoully  fpelt  Basilicus  in  our  ori- 
~  ginal  article. 

RASILUZZO,  one  of  the  Lipari  illands,  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  uninhabited. 

BASINGE  (John),  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Baftngltochius,  or  de  Bafingftoke,  was  born  at  Bafingftoke,  a 
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town  in  the  north  part  of  Hampfhire,  and  from  thence  took 
his  furnatne.  He  was  a  perfon  highly  eminent  for  virtue 
and  learning.  For  having  very  good  natural  parts,  he  fo  im¬ 
proved  them  by  ftudy,  that  he  became  a  perfect  matter  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  alfo  an  eminent  orator,  a 
complete  mathematician,  a  fubtil  philofopher,  and  a  found 
divine.  The  foundation  of  his  great  learning  he  laid  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  and,  for  his  farther  improvement,  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  retided  fome  years.  Not  fatisfied  with 
that,  he  travelled  to  Athens,  that  agreeable  feat  of  the  mutes, 
and  the  mother  of  all  polite  literature,  where  he  made  many 
curious  obfervations,  and  perfected  himfelf  in  his  ftudies,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  At  his  re¬ 
turn  from  thence  to  England  he  brought  over  with  him  feve- 
ral  curious  Greek  manufcripts,  and  introduced  the  ufe  of  the 
Greek  numeral  figures  into  this  kingdom.  He  became  alfo  a 
very  great  promoter  and  encourager  of  the  ftudy  of  that  lan¬ 
guage,  which  was  much  neglected  in  thefe  weftern  parts  of 
the  world  :  and  to  facilitate  it,  he  trantlated  from  Greek  into 
Latin  a  grammar,  which  he  entitled.  The  Donatus  of  the 
Greeks.  He  died  in  the  year  1252. 

BASKERVILLE  (Sir  Simon),  knight  (of  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Bafkervilles  in  Herefordfhire),  an  excellent  fcholar 
and  eminent  phyfieian,  famous  for  his  fkill  in  anatomy,  and 
happy  practice  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  Firft  and  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  bom  at  Fxeter,  1573,  was  the  fon  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Bafkervi'le,  an  apothecary  in  that  city,  who  obferving  an 
early  love'  of  knowledge  and  third  after  learning  in  his  fon, 
gave  him  a  proper  education  for  the  univerfity,  to  which  he 
was  fent  at  about  eighteen  years  old,  entering  him  in  Exeter 
College  in  Oxford,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1591,  putting  him 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  William  Helm,  a  man  no  lefs  famous 
for  his  piety  than  learning,  under  whofe  tutorfhip  he  gave 
fuch  early  proofs  of  his  love  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  that  he 
was  on  the  firft  vacancy  elected  fellow  of  that  houfe,  before  he 
had  taken  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  arts  which  delayed  his  tak¬ 
ing  it  till  July  the  8th,  1596,  to  which  he  toon  after  added 
that  of  arts-mafter  ;  and  when  he  was  admitted  had  particu¬ 
lar  notice  taken  of  him  (according  to  our  author’s  own  words) 
for  his  admirable  knowledge  in  humanity  and  philofophy. 
After  this,  viz  1606,  he  was  chofen  fenior  proftor  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity  ;  when  he  bent  hi's  ftudy  wholly  to  phyfic,  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  uleful  faculty  he  became  a  molt  eminent  pro¬ 
ficient  rand  was  then  in  as  great  efteem  at  the  univerfity  for 
his  admirable  knowledge  in  medicine,  as  he  had  been  before 
for  other  parts  of  learning,  taking  at  once  by  accumulation 
(on  the  20th  of  June,  1611)  both  his  degrees  therein,  viz. 
that  of  bachelor  and  doctor.  After  many  years’  ftudy  and  in- 
duftry,  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
became  of  great  eminency  in  his  profeffion  ;  being  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Phyticians,  and  for  fome  time  alfo  prefident 
thereof.  His  high  reputation  for  learning,  great  fkill  and 
good  fuccefs  in  phyfic,  foon  brought  him  in  vogue  at  court, 
where  he  was  fworn  phyfieian  to  King  James  the  Firft,  and 
afterwards  to  King  Charles  the  Firft  ;  with  whom  he  was  in 
fuch  efteem  for  his  learning  and  accompliftiments,  that  he  con¬ 
ferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him.  He  died  July 
the  (ph,  164.1,  aged  fixty-eight  years. 

BASNAGE  (James),  a  learned  and  accomplilhed  author, 
and  paftor  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy,  Auguft  8,16  53.  He  was  the  fon  of  Henry 
Bafnage,  one  of  the  ableft  advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  At  17  years  of  age,  after  he  had  made  himfelf  matter 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  Spa- 
nith.and  Italian  languages,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  began 
his  divinity  ftudies  under  Meftrezat,  Turretin,  and  Tronchin  ; 
and  finifhed  them  at  Sedan,  under  the  profeffors  Jrnieu  and 
Vgl.  X. 


Le  Blanc  do  Beaulieu.  He  then  returned  to  Roan,  where  he 
was  received  as  minifter,  September  1676;  in  which  capacity 
he  remained  till  the  year  168;,  when  the  exercife  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  being  fupprefied  at  Rouen,  he  obtained  leave  of 
the  king  to  retire  to  Holland.  He  fettled  at  Rotterdam  ;  and 
was  a  minifter  penfionary  there  till  1691,  when  he  was  chofen 
paftor  of  the  Walloon  church  of  that  city.  In  1709  penfion¬ 
ary  Heinfius  got  him  chofen  one  of  the  pallors  of  the 
W alloon  church  at  the  Hague,  intending  not  only  to  employ 
him  in  religious  but  in  ftate  affairs.  He  was  employed  in  a 
fecret  negociation  with  marfhal  d’Uxelles,  plenipotentiary  of 
France  at  the  congrefs  of  Utrecht ;  and  he  executed  it  with 
fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  afterwards  entrufted  with  feveral 
important  commillions,  all  which  he  difeharged  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  gain  a  great  character  tor  his  abilities  and  ad- 
drefs  ;  a  celebrated  modern  writer  has  therefore  faid  of  him, 
that  he  was  fitter  to  be  minifter  of  ftate  than  of  a  parifti.  The 
abbe  du  Bois,  who  was  at  the  Hague  in  17  :6,  as  ambafi’ador 
plenipotentiary  from  his  mod  Chriftian  majefty,  to  negociate 
a  defenfive  alliance  between  France,  England,  and  the  States 
General,  was  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  • 
to  apply  himfelf  to  M.  Bafnage,  and  to  follow  his  advice  : 
they  accordingly  adted  in  concert,  and  the  alliance  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  January  1717.  He  kept  an  epiftolary  correlpond- 
ence  with  feveral  princes,  noblemen  of  high  rank,  and  mini- 
fters  of  ftate,  both  Catholic  and  Proteftant,  and  with  a  great 
many  learned  men  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England. 
The  Catholics  efteemed  him  no  lefs  than  the  Proteflants  ;  and 
the  works  he  wrote,  which  are  moftly  in  French,  fpread  his 
reputation  almoft  all  over  Europe  :  among  theie  are,  1.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Religion  of  the  Reformed  Churches  ;  2.  Jewilh 
Antiquities  ;  3.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teflament ; 
and  many  others.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1723. 

Basnage  (Henry),  fieur  de  Beauval,  fecond  fon  to  Henry 
Bafnage,  and  brother  to  James  mentioned  in  the  laft  article.. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Rouen  in  the  year  1679.  He  did 
not  follow  the  bar  immediately  upon  his  admillion  ;  but  went 
to  Valencia,  where  he  ftudied  under  M.  de  Marville.  Upon 
his  return  from  thence  he  pra&iled  with  great  reputation  till 
the  year  1 687,  when  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz 
obliged  him  to  fly  to  Holland,  where  hecompofed  the  greatefl: 
part  of  his  works,  and  died  there  the  29th  of  Inarch,  1710. 
His  chief  work  is  Hiftoire  des  Ouvrages  des  Savans.  Rotterd. 
24  vob.  in  duodecimo.  This  work  was  begun  in  the  month  of 
September  1687,  and  continued  till  June  1709.  When  he- 
arrived  in  Holland,  Mr.  Bayle,  through  indiipofition,  had 
been  obliged  to  drop  his  Nouvellcs  de  la  Republique  des 
Lettres,  which  induced  Mr.  Bafnage  to  undertake  a  work  of 
the  fame  kind  under  a  different  title. 

BASNET  (Edward),  dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  was  an 
aftive  man  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  privy-coun- 
cellor  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  King  Edward  VI.  He  was 
delcended  of  an  efquire’s  family,  long  feated  at  Eaton,  in  the 
county  of  Denbigh,  in  Wales,  and  had  fome  relations  in  Ire¬ 
land,  who  probabl-y  came  over  with  him  ;  for  we  find  no  fuch 
names  in  hiftory  or  records  planted  in  Ireland  before  his  time. 
He  was  prefented  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  vicarage  of 
Swords,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dublin,  on  the  1  ith  of  May,  1  535, 
during  the  vacancy  of  that  fee,  by  the  murder  of  Archbithop 
Allen,  and  this  is  the  firft  promotion  we  find  he  had  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  fo  that  in  all  probability  he  came  over  the  year  before, 
in  the  retinue  and  under  the  countenance  of  Sir  William 
Skcffington,  lord  deputy.  About  the  latter  end  of  April  15 37, 
he  was  defied  by  the  chapter  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  Dublin,  that  dignity  being  void  on  the  8th  of  the 
fame  month  by  the  death  ofiGcollry  Eitche,  his  predecelfor  ; 
SB  . 


and  this  promotion  gave  him  a  rank  almoft  equal  to  the  epif- 
copal.  He  was  fly  led  Sir  Iidward  Bafnet,  and  is  fo  named  in 
an  a6t  of  parliament  of  that  time;  not  that  he  had  been 
created  a  knight,  but  was  called  fo  in  the  fame  lenfe  as 
thole  that  are  called  Sirs,  who  have  taken  the  frrfx  degree 
in  an  uniyerfity.  In  1544  a  report  was  made  by  the 
lord  deputy  about  the  lingular  merit  of  Dean  Bafnet  from 
the  crown.  For  this  the  king  was  pleated  to  reward 
him  with  a  grant,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  of  the  cattle,  town, 
lands,  and  reftory  of  Kdterman,  in  the  marches  of  the  county 
of  Dublin,  to  hold  in  capire  by  the  lervice  of  one  knight’s 
fee  for  ever,  and  three  (hillings,  Irilh  money,  per  annum, 
rent.  In  1 543,  Auguft.  the  20th,  the  king,  as  a  mark  of 
his  royal  indulgence,  granted  the  dean  a  particular  favour, 
in  which  his  chapter,  under  his  countenance,  was  concern¬ 
ed,  which  is  regittered  among  the  records  of  the  deanery. 
He  died  in  the  firtl  year  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign. 

BASSANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  on 
the  river  Brante,  in  a  country  produfitive  of  excellent  wine. 
Long.  n.  24.  E.  Lat.  45.  51.  N. 

BASSANTIN  (James),  a  Scotch  aftronomer,  fon  of  the 
laird  of  Baflaritin  in  Mers,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  James  IV. 
He  was  educated  at  the  univerlity  of  Glafgow,  travelled 
through  Germany  and  Italy,  and  then  fixed  his  abode  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  where  he  taught  mathematics  with  great 
applaufe.  Having  acquired  fome  fortune  in  this  occupation 
in  1562,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1568.  From  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have  been  no  con¬ 
temptible  aftronomer,  confidering  the  times  ;  but,  like  molt  of 
the  mathematicians  of  that  age,  he  was  not  a  little  addicted  to 
judicial  allronomy.  Sir  James  Melvil,  in  his  Memoirs,  fays 
that  his  brother  Sir  Robert,  when  he  was  exerting  his  abilities 
to  reconcile  the  two  queens,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  met  with 
one  Baftantin,  a  man  learned  in  the  high  fciences,  who  told 
him,  “  that  all  his  travel  would  he  in  vain  ;  for,  faid  he,  they 
will  never  meet  together ;  and  next  there  will  never  be  any 
thing  but  diffembling  and  fecret  hatred  for  a  while,  and  at 
length  captivity  and  utter  wreck  to  our  queen  from  England.” 
He  added,  “  that  the  kingdom  of  England  at  length  fhall  fall, 
of  right,  to  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  but  it  will  coll  many 
bloody  batties  ;  and  the  Spaniards  fhall  be  helpers,  and  take 
a  part  totfiemfelves  for  their  labour.”  Sir  James  Melvil  is  an 
author  of  credit ;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  our  aftrologer 
ventured  to  utter  his  prediction  :  but,  as  it  proved  true  only  in 
part,  either  he  mifunderltood  the  ftars,  or  they  deceived  the 
altrologer  — His  works  are,  1 .  Ajironomia  Jacobi  Bajfantini 
Scot:,  opus  ai foluUjJimumh  tsfc.  ter  editum  Latine  et  Gallice. 
Genev.  3  599,  fol.  This  is  the'  title  given  it  by  Tornaefius, 
who  tranllated  it  into  Latin  from  the  French,  in  which  lan¬ 
guage  it  was  firft  publifhed.  2.  tJ arapbvafe  de  l' AJholabe , 
avec  un  Amplification  de  TUfiage  de  /’ AJlrolabe.  Lyons,  1555. 
Paris,  16  7,  8vo.  3.  Mathematic.  Genethliaca.  4.  Aritbmetica. 
£.  Mufica  fecundum  Platonem.  6.  Dc  Matbefi  in  genere. 

BaSSENTHWAITE  water,  a  fine  lake  in  Cumberland, 
3  miles  N.W.  of  Kefwick.  It  is  4  miles  long,  bounded  on 
one  fide  by  high  hills,  wooded,  in  many  places,  to  their  bales  ; 
on  the  other  by  the  fields,  and  the  Ikirts  ofSkiddaw. 

BASSETERRE,  the  capital  of  St.  Chriftopher,  a  fine 
town,  built  by  the  French  when  this  part  of  the  illand  was  in 
their  poffelfion,  before  it  was  ceded  to  the  Knglifih  in  3713. 
The  houles  are  of  brick, ifreettone,  and  timber;  and  among 
other  buildings  are  a  townhoufe,  an  hofpital,  and  a  large 
church. 

Basseterre,  the  principal  town  of  Guadaloupe,  in  a 
diftritt  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  W.  part  ct  the  illand.  It  is 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  other  fortifications. 

BASSET  (Peter),  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  wascham- 
feerlain,  or  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber,  to  King  Henry  V, 


a  conftanf  attendant  qn  that  brave  prince,  and  an  eye-wif- 
nels  of  his  molt  glorious  actions. both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  all 
wnich  he  particularly  defcribed  in  a  volume  entitled.  The  Arts  of 
King  Henry  V.  which  remains  in  MS.  in  the  college  of  heralds. 

Basset  (Fulk),  bifhop  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  was  brother  of  Gilbert  Baffet,  one  of  the  barons,  who  difd 
by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  leaving  behind  him  only  one  fon,  an 
infant,  by  whofe  death  foon  after  the  inheritance  devolved  to 
Fulk.  In  the  year  1225  he  was  made  provolt  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  John  of  Beverly,  and  in  1230  dean  of  York. 
In  December  1241  he  was  elefited  by  the  chapter  of  London 
bifhop  of  that  fee,  in  the  room  of  Roger  Niger,  both  in  regard 
of  his  family  and  his  great  virtues,  and  notwithftanding  the 
king’s  recommendation  of  Peter  de  Egueblanche,  bifhop  of 
Hereford.  The  fee  of  Canterbury  being  vacant' at  the  time 
of  this  prelate’s  election,  he  was  not  confecrated  till  the  9th  of. 
October,  1 244,  at  which  time  the  folemnity  was  performed  at 
London,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  year 
1250  Bifhop  Baffet  began  to  have  a  warm  difpute  with  Arch- 
bifhop  Boniface,  concerning  the  right  of  metropolitan  vifita- 
tion  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  met  with  very  rough  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  archbifbop,  and  at  laft,  after  a  long  conteft, 
thought  it  belt  to  fubmit,  and  acknowledge  his-  jurifdifition  ; 
but  he  fucceeded  better  in  the  oppofition  he  made  to  Rufiand, 
the  pope’s  legate,  in  1255.  In  1256  this  prelate  began  to 
build  the  church  of  St.  Faith,  near  that  of  St.  Paul,  on 
the  fpot  which  King  John  had  formerly  given  to  the 
bifhops  and  chapter  of  London  for  a  market.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  is  faid  to  have  inclined  to  the  caufe  of  the 
barons.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1259,  having  fat  near  fifteen 
years  from  the  time  of  his  confecration. 

BASTARD  (Thomas),  was  horn  at  Blandford  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  and  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  New  College,  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  chofen  per¬ 
petual  fellow  in  the  year  15S8,  and  two  years  after  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  :  but  indulging  too  much  his  talent 
for  latire,  he  was  expelled  the  college  tor  a  libel.  Not  long 
after,  being  then  in  holy  orders,  he  was  made  chaplain  te 
Thomas  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  treafurer  of  England  ;  through 
whofe  favour  and  intereft  he  became  vicar  of  Bere  Regis,  and 
reftor  of  Amour,  or  Hamer,  in  his  native  county,  having 
fome  time  before  taken  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts.  He  was 
a  perfon  of  great  natural  endowments,  well  Ikilled  in  the  learn¬ 
ed  languages,  a  celebrated  poet,  and  in  his  later  years  am 
excellent  preacher.  His  converfation  was  witty  and  facetious, 
which  made  his  company  courted  by  all  ingenious  men.  To¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  being  difordered  in  his  fenfes, 
and  thereby  brought  into  debt,  he  was  confined  in  the  prilon  of 
All-Hallows  parilh,  in  Dorchefter,  where  he  died  in  April, 
161S. 

BASTERTA,  aee-spice;  a  genus  of  plants  not  defcribed 
by  Linnaeus,  but  to  which  Mr.  Miller  has  given  the  name  ot 
Bajleria  from  Dr.  Job  Bailer,  F.R.S.  a  learned  botanill  of 
Holland.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  viz.  with 
oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  flowers  coming  from  the  fides  ot 
the  (talks,  and  a  branched  fhrubby  (talk.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  in  America.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  are  ot  a 
dull  purple  colour,  and  have  a  dilagreeable  fcent.  The  bark  is 
brown  ;  and  has  a  very  ftrong  aromatic  flavour,  from  whence 
the  plant  takes  its  name  of  Al'-fpice. 

BASTIOGNE,  a  final!  town  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
25  miles  N.W.  of  Luxemburg,  lubjett  to  the  houfe  or 
Auftria.  Long  6.  o.  E  Lat.  50.  o.  N. 

BASTITANI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  the  province  ot 
Biaetiea  in  Spain.  See  BjETica. 

B ASTON  (Robert),  a  Carmelite  monk,  afterwards  prior  of 
the  convent  of  that  order  at  Scarborough,  and  alfo  poet  lau- 
reat  and  public  orator  at  Oxford,  tiourilhed  in  the  fourteenth 
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eefitury.  King  Edward  I.  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland  in 
1304,  took  Robert  Radon  with  him,  in  order  to  celebrate  his 
viftories  over  the  Scots  ;  but  our  poet  being  taken  prifoner, 
was  obliged  to  change  his  note,  and  ting  the  fuccefles  of 
Robert  Bruce.  Fie  wrote  feveral  books  in  Latin,  on  the  Wars 
of  Scotland,  the  Luxury  of  Priells,  Synodical  -Sermons,  & c. ; 
and  alfo  a  volume  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  in  Englifh.  Fie 
died  a  Fait  the'year  1310. 

BASTWICK  (Dr.  John!,  born  at  Writtle  in  EtTex,-in 
1593,  pra&iled  phytic  at  Coichefter ;  but  being  a  man  of 
warm  imagination,  and  a  good  Latin  fcholar,  applied  himfelf 
to  writing  books  againtt  popery.  About  the  year  1633  he 
printed  in  Holland  a  Latin  treadle  entitled  Elenchus  Re li giants 
Papifticx,  with  Elagellum  Pcntificis  et  epifeoporum  Latialium ,  in 
which  the  Englith  prelates  thinking  themlelves  alfo  aimed  at, 
he  was  fined  10  ol.  in  the  high  commiffion  court,  excommu¬ 
nicated,  prohibited  pradtifing  phyfic,  his  books  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  and  himfelf  to  remain  in  prifon  until  he  made  a  recanta¬ 
tion.  Inftead  of  recanting,  he  wrote  in  prifon,  Apologeticus  ad 
prir/ules  Anglioanos ;  and  another  book  called.  The  Litany  ; 
wherein  he  feverely  exclaimed  againft  the  proceedings  of  that 
court,  and  taxed  the  bithops  with  an  inclination  towards  po¬ 
pery.  Prynne  and  Burton  coming  under  the  lath  of  the  ftar 
chamber-court  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  all  cenfured  as 
fcandalous  feditious  perfons,  condemned  to  a  fine  of  5000I. 
each,  to  be  pillored,  to  lofe  their  ears,  and  to  perpetual 
imprifonment  in  three  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
parliament  in  1640  reverfed  thefe  proceedings ;  and  ordered 
Dr.  Brftwick  a  reparation  of  5000I.  out  of  the  eftates  of  the 
commiffioners  and  lords  who  had  profecuted  him,  which  the 
enfuing  confufions  prevented  his  receiving  :  however,  his  wife 
had,  in  1644,  an  allowance  ordered  for  her  and  her  hutband’s 
maintenance.  What  became  of  him  afterward  is  not  known. 

BATACOLA,  a  lea-port  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  between 
Onore  and  Barcelore.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  once  con- 
fiderable  city,  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  four  miles  from 
the  fea.  The  country  round  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
pepper  ;  and  the  Englifh  had  a  fadlory  here  till  1670,  when  a 
bull-dog  belonging  to  the  factory  having  unfortunately  feized 
and  killed  a  facred  cow,  the  natives  role  and  maflacred  them 
all. 

BATAVORUM  insula,  the  itland  of  the  Batavians  (anc. 
geog.).  Of  this  itland  Tacitus  gives  the  following  defeription. 
“  The  Rhine  flowing  in  one  channel,  or  only  broken  by  lmall 
iflands,  is  divided  at  its  entering  Batavia,  as  it  were,  into  two 
rivers.  One  continues  its  courl'e  through  Germany,  retaining 
the  fame  name,  and  violent  current,  till  it  falls  into  the  ocean. 
The  ether  wafliing  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  with  a  broader  and 
more  gentle  ftream,  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Valialis; 
which  name  it  Coon  changes  for  that  of  Moja,  by  the  immenfe 
mouth  of  which  river  it  dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  fame  ocean.  ’ 
According  to  Tacitus,  therefore,  the  itland  of  the  Batavians 
was  bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Yahalis,  now 
the  Wale.  Caelar  extends  it  to  the  Mofa,  or  Mevfe> ;  but 
Pliny  agrees  with  Tacitus.  However,  this  itland  was  of 
greater  extent  in  Tacitus's  time  than  in  Caefar’s  ;  Drul'us,  the 
father  of  Germanio  s,  having  by  a  new  canal  conveyed  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  into  the  ocean  a  confiderable  way  north  ot 
the  former  mouth  of  that  river.  The  Eatavi  were  a  branch 
of  the  Catti,  who,  in  ardomettic  feditidn,  being  expelled  their 
country,  occupied  the  extremity  of  the  coaft  ot  Gaul,  at  that 
time  uninhabited,  together  with  this  ifland  tituated  among 
thuals.  'lheir  name  Batuvi  they  carried  ivith  them  from 
Geimany  ;  there  being  tome  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  Catti 
called  Paitenbetg ,  and  Batitnhnufen.  Hie  bravery  of  the 
Batavi,  especially  the  horle,  procured  them  not  only  great 
honour  from  the  Romans,  being  called  their  brothers  and 
friends  -}  but  an  exemption  from  taxes,  being  obliged  only  to 


fnrmfh  men  and  arms.  The  modern  name  of  this  ifland  is 
Betu ,  or  Betaiv.  See  Betue  and  Battje. 

BATE  (George),  an  eminent  phyfieian,  born  at  Maid’s 
Morton,  near  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1608.  In  1629  he 
obtained  a  licence,  and  for  fo'rne  years  praftiled  in  and  about 
Oxford  :  his  practice  was  chiefly  amongft  the  puritans,  who  at 
that  time  confidcred  him  as  one  of  their  party.  In  1637  he 
took  his  degree  of  dodtor  in  phyfic,  and  became  very  eminent 
in  his  profeflion,  fo  that  when  King  Charles  kept  his  court  at 
Oxford,  he  was  his  principal  phytician.  When  the  king's 
affairs  declined.  Dr.  Bate  removed  to  London,  where  he  ac¬ 
commodated  himfelf  fo  well  to  the  times,  that  he  became 
phytician  to  the  Charter-houfe,  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians,  and  afterwards  principal  phyfieian  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Upon  the  reftoration,  he  got  into  favour  with  the  royal  party, 
was  made  principal  phyfieian  to  the  king,  and  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  was  owing  to  a  report 
railed  on  purpofe  by  his  friends,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  thaf 
he  gave  the  proteftor  a  dofe  which  baftened  his  death.  Dr. 
Bate  wrote  in  Latin  an  account  of  the  late  commotions  in 
England,  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in 
Hatton-garden,  and  was  buried  at  Kingfton-upon-Thames  in 
Surrey. — There  was  another  George  Bate,  who  wrote  a  work 
entitled  The  Lives,  A&i°ns>  and  Execution,  of  the  prime 
Adtors  and  principal  Contrivers  of  that  horrid  Murther  of  our 
late  pious  and  facred  King  Charles  I. 

Bate  (John),  prior  of  the  monaftery  of  Carmelites,  at 
York,  in  the  15th  century,  was  born  in  Northumberland,  and 
educated  at  York  in  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  artsy  in  which  he 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  favour  of  fome  perfons,  his 
patrons,  who  were  at  the  expence  of  fendung  him  to  Oxford, 
to  finith  his  ftudies  in  that  univerfity.  Bate  abundantly 
anfwered  the  hopes  conceived  of  him,  and  became  an  eminent 
phiiofopher  and  divine,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  his 
(kill  in  the  Greek  tongue.  He  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in 
divinity  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  diftinguithed  himfelf  as  an 
author.  The  Carmelites  of  York  were  fo  fenfible  of  his  merit,, 
that  upon  a  vacancy  they  offered  him  the  government  of  their 
houfe;  which  he  accepted,  and  difeharged  that  office  with 
great  prudence  and  fuccefs.  He  died  the  26th  of  January, 
1429,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

BATECUMBE,  or  Badecomde  (William),  an  eminent 
mathematician,  is  fuppoled  to  have  flourillied  about  the  year 
1420,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  He  ftudied  at  Oxford,  where 
he  applied  himielf  to  natural  philofophy  in  general,  but  chiefly 
to  the  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a  very  great  pro¬ 
ficiency,  as  is  evident  by  his  writings  in  that  fcience,  which 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  and  intimacy  of  the 
greateft  men  of  thofe  times.  His  mathematical  writings  con- 
lift  of,  1.  Of  the  Formation  and  Ufe  6f  the  Concave  Sphere. 
2.  Of  the  Solid  Sphere.  3.  Of  the  LYe  of  the  Aftrolabe. 
4  Fhiiofophical  Conclufions. 

BATEMAN  (William),  bithop  of  Norwich  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  founder  of  Trinity- hall  in  Cambridge, 
was  born  at  Norwich,  being  the  foil  of  a  citizen  of  good 
repute  in  that  place.  He  was  from  his  tendered:  years  of  a 
docile  and  ingenious  difpofition  :  having  therefore  made  a 
good  proficiency  in  learning,  wherein  he  furpaffed  all  his 
equals,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  After 
having  gone  through  the  nl'ual  circle  of  the  fciences,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  in  which  he  took 
the  degree  of  dodtor,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  a  thing 
then  uncommon.  On  the  8th  of  December,  13:8,  he  was 
collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich  :  foon  after  this  he 
went  and  ftudied  at  Rome,  for  his  farther  improvement ;  and 
fo  diftinguiflted  himfelf  by  his  knowledge  and  exemplary  be¬ 
haviour,  that  he  was  promoted  by  the  pope  to  the  place  of 
auditor  of  his  palace.  Fie  was  likewile  advanced  by  him  to 
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the  deanery  of  Lincoln  ;  and  fo  great  an  opinion  had  he  of  his  the  occafion  of  which  were  certain  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  t 
prudence  and  capacity,  that  he  fent  him  twice  as  his  nuncio,  viz.  that  he  had  not  exerciied  his  office  uprightly,  but  to  hia 
to  endeavour  to  procure  a  peace  between  Edward  III.  king  of  own  private  gain,  having  perverted  juftice  through  bribes, 
England,  and  the  king  of  France.  Upon  the  death  of  upon  an  occafion  of  a  l'uit  betwixt  him  and  one  Everard 

Anthony  de  Beck,  biffiop  of  Norwich,  the  pope  did,  by  his  Trumpington,  which  was  chiefly  fupported  againft  him  by 

ufurped  provifional  authority,  confer  that  bifhopric  upon  our  one  Philip  d’Arcis,  Knight,  who  alfo  added  treafon  to  that  of 
William  Bateman,  on  the  23d  of  January,  134 3,  and  confe-  infidelity  in  his  office.  The  accufed  was  attached  in  the  king’s 
crated  him  with  his  own  hands.  He  was  confirmed  the  23d  court ;  but  one  Manfel,  who  was  now  become  a  great  fa- 
of  June,  1344.  Being  invefted  with  that  great  dignity,  he  vourite  at  court,  offered  bail  for  his  appearance.  King  Henry 
returned  into  his  native  country  after  many  years’ abfence,  and  refuted  this  ;  the  cafe,  as  he  alleged,  not  being  bailable,  he 
lived  in  a  regular,  and  withal  in  a  generous  and  hofpitable  terming  him  guilty  of  high  treafon.  Fulk  Baffet,  however, 
manner.  Of  Pope  Clement  VI.  he  obtained  for  himfelf  and  then  biffiop  of  London,  and  a  great  many  of  De  Bathe’s 
lucceiPors  the  flrfl  fruits  of  all  vacant  livings  within  his  friends,  interceding,  the  king  at  lall  gave  orders  that  he  fhould 
diocefe  ;  which  ocealloned  frequent  difputes  between  himfelf  be  bailed,  twenty-four  knights  becoming  fureties  for  bis  ap- 
and  his  clergy.  In  the  year  1347  he  founded  Trinity-hall, in  pearing,  and  Handing  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  But  De 

Cambridge,  for  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws ;  and  Bathe  feems  to  have  been  confcious  of  his  own  demerits,  or 

another  hall  dedicated  to  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  prepoffeffion  of  his  judges  againft  him;  for  he  was  no 
for  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  divinity.  fooner  fet  at  liberty,  than  he  wrote  to  all  his  relations  either 

Being  a  perfon  of  great  wifdom,  eloquent,  and  of  a  fine  ad-  by  blood  or  marriage,  defiring  that  they  would  apply  to  the 
drefs,  he  was  often  employed  by  the  king  and  parliament  in  king  in  his  favour,  at  firft  by  fair  fpeeches  and  prefents,  and 
affairs  of  the  higheft  Importance  ;  and  particularly  was  at  the  that  if  thefe  did  not  prevail,  they  ffiould  appear  in  a  more 
head  of  feveral  embaffies,  fent  on  purpofe  to  determine  the  warlike  manner,  thereby  to  intimidate  the  court.  This  they 
great  differences  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  France,  faithfully  and  unanimoufly  promifed  to  do,  upon  the  encou- 
In  1354  he  was  by  order  of  parliament  dil patched  to  the  court  ragement  given  them  by  a  bold  knight,  one  Nicholas  de  Sand- 
«f  Borne,  with  Henry  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  others  ;  to  treat  ford  :  but  the  king,  imagining  that  his  own  power,  and  the 
(in  the  pope’s  pretence)  of  a  peace,  then  in  agitation  between  intereft  of  De  Bathe’s  accufers,  infinitely  outweighed  all  the 
the  two  crowns  above  mentioned.  This  journey  proved  fatal  preparations  of  the  others,  appealed  the  more  inexorable  upon 
to  him  ;  for  he  died  at  Avignon,  where  the  pope  then  refided,  the  intimation  of  thefe  proceedings  ;  he  rejefted  all  prefents 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1334-3',  and  was  buried  with  great  from  the  friends  of  the  acculed,  and  put  on  an  air  as  if  nothing 
folemnity  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city.  With  regard  but  his  punithment  fhould  fatisfy  his  and  the  nation’s  juftice. 
to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  an  agreeable  countenance,  tall,  hand-  De  Bathe  knew  well  to'  what  all  this  outward  inflexibility 
fome,  and  well  made.  He  was  likewife  a  man  of  ftridl  juftice  tended  ;  but  was  certain,  that  if  Henry  perfifted  in  his  refo- 
and  piety,  punctual  in  the  difeharge  of  his  duty,  and  of  a  lution,  he  himfelf  muft  perifh.  He  therefore  had  recourfe  to 
friendly  and  compatlionate  dilpofttion.  a  more  prudent  meafure  ;  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Biffiop  of 

BATES  (William),  D.  D.  an  eminent  Preffiyterian  divine,  London,  and  other  his  fpecial  friends,  and  with  a  great  pofle  of 
born  in  November  1625.  He  was  admitted  in  Emanuel  thefe  goes  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall  (afterwards  king  of  the 
College,  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  removed  to  King’s  Col-  Romans),  whom  by  prayer  and  fine  promiles  he  won  over  to  his 
lege  in  1644.  He  was  one  the  conimiffioners,  at  the  con-  intereft.  The  king  continued  deaf  to  all  his  remonftrances, 
ierence  in  the  Savoy,  for  reviewing  the  public  liturgy,  and  and  about  the  end  of  February,  De  Bathe  was  ftfmmoned,  and 
was  concerned  in  drawing  up  the  exceptions  againft  the  obliged  to  appear  to  anfwer  what  fhould  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
Common  Prayer  :  however,  loon  after  the  reftoration,  he  was  This  he  accordingly  did,  but  ltrongly  defended  by  a  great  ret i- 
appointed  chaplain  to  King  Charles  II.  and  became  minifter  nue  of  armed  knights,  gentlemen,  and  others,  viz.  his  own  and 
of  St.  Dunftan’s  in  the  Weft,  but  was  deprived  of  that  benefice  his  wife’s  friends  and  relations;  among  whom  was  the  family 
For  nonconformity.  Dr.  Bates  bore  a  good  and  amiable  of  the  Baftets  and  Sandfords,  a  band  as  undaunted  as  his  per- 
charaCter ;  and  was  honoured  with  the  frie'ndfhip  of  the  lord  fecutors  were  violent.  We  may,  from  what  our  hiftorian  has 
keeper  Bridgman,  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  the  Earl  of  Not-  delivered  upon  this  occafion,  conclude  that  the  aflembly  was 
tingham,  and  Archbiffiop  Tillotfon.  He  was  offered,  at  the  divided  between  thofe  who  depended  upon  the  king  for  their 
reftoration,  the  deanery  of  Litchfield  ;  which  he  refufed.  He  pofts  and  preferments,  and  thofe  who,  though  a  great  majo-' 
publiffied  Select  Lives  of  illuftrious  and  pious  perlons,  in  rity,  were  fo  thoroughly  exal'perated  at  the  meafures  of  the 
Latin ;  and  fince  his  death  all  his  works,  except  his  Seleft  court,  that  they  were  refolved  not  to  find  De  athe  guilty. 
Lives,  have  been  punted  in  one  volume  in  folio.  He  died  on  It  was  not  long  before  the  king  perceived  this,  and  upon  that 
July  14,  169 9,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  occafion  he  made  an  unjuft  and  impolitic  ftretch  of  his  prero- 

BATHE  (Henry  de),  a  learned  knight,  an  eminent  and  gative,  in  an  unheard-of  proclamation.  A  new  charge  was 
Ikilful  jufticiary  of  the  13th  century,  was  born  at  that  ancient  now  brought  againft  De  Bathe,  and  perhaps  the  chief  and 
feat  of  this  family,  called  Bathe-houfe,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  only  one,  at  lead/ that  had  exafperated  King  Henry,  viz.  he 
Being  a  younger  brother,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  imagine  he  was  impeached  not  only  .on  the  former  articles,  but  particularly 
might,  upon  that  account,  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  and  pro-  for  alienating  the  affections  of  the  barons  from  his  majefty, 
leffion  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  and  creating  fuch  a  ferment  all  over  the  kingdom,  that  a  ge- 
he  grew  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  advanced  by  King  Henry  neral  fedition  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  This 
III.  in  1238,  to  be  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  fpeech  was  enforced  from  Bathe’s  brother  judiciary,  who  de- 
and  in  1246  was  conftituted  one  of  the  juftices  itinerant  (as  dared  to  the  affembly,  that  he  knew  the  accufed  to  have  dil- 
ihey  were  then  called)  for  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  in  miffed  without  any  cenfure,  for  the  lake  of  lucre,  a  convided 
3248  he  v/as  appointed  the  fame  for  Effex  and  Surrey,  in  x 249  criminal.  Many  other  complaints  were  urged  againft  De 
for  Kent,  Berks,  Southampton,  and  Middlefex,  and  in  1250  Bathe;  but  they  feem  to  have  been  difregarded  by  all  but  the 
for  Lincolnfttire ;  at  which  time  he  had  allowed  him  out  of  king  and  his  party,  who  was  fo  much  exafperated  to  fee  De 
the  Exchequer,  by  a  peculiar  favour,  an  hundred  pounds  a-  Bathe  likely  to  be  acquitted,  that  he  mounted  his  throne,  and 
year  for  his  fuftentation  in  the  difeharge  of  his  office.  But  with  his  own  mouth  made  proclamation.  That  whofoever 
ihc  year  following  he  fell  from  the  king’s  grace  and  favour,  ffiould  kill  Henry  de  Bathe,  ffiould  have  the  royal  pardon  fo? 
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him  and  his  heirs;  after  which  fpeech  he  flung  out  of  the 
room  in  a  great  paflion.  Many  of  the  royal  party,  who  were 
exceedingly  keen  upon  this  occafion,  would  readily  have  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  king’s  terrible  doom,  and  were  for  difpatching  De 

■  Bathe  in  court;  but  his  friend  Manfel,  one  of  the  king’s 
council,  and  Fulco  Baflet,  bifliop  of  London,  intcrpofed  fo  ef- 
.fc&ually,  that  he  was  faved;  and  afterwards,  by  the  powerful 
mediation  of  his  friends  (among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  the  king’s  brother,  and  the  Bilhop  of  London),  and  the 

.application  of  a  fum  of  money,  viz.  twothoufand  marks  to  the 
king,  he  obtained  not  only  a  pardon,  but  all  his  former  places 
and  favour  with  the  king,  who  re-eftablifhed’  him  in  the  fame 
■feat  of  judicature  as  he  was  in  before,  and  rather  advanced  him 
higher,  for  he  was  made  chief-juttice  of  the  Kingis-Bench, 
after  about  three  years’  difcontinuance  from  his  office  of  a 
judge,  in  which  honourable  poll  he  continued  for  eight  years 

■  after,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1261. 

Bathe  (William),  was  born  ip  Dublin,  in  1564.  We 
have  it  by  tradition,  that  he  was  of  a  fullen,  faturnine  temper, 
and  dillurbed  in  his  mind  that  his  family  was  reduced  from 
its  ancient  fplendour.  His  parents,  who  were  Proteltants,  had 
a  greater  regard  to  the  learning  of  their  child,  than  his  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  therefore  put  him,  in  his  green  years,  under  the 
tuition  of  an  eminent  Popifh  fchoolmatler,  who  thoroughly 
corrupted  his  principles,  and  fitted  him  for  that  flation  of  life 
which  he  afterwards  embraced.  He  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  he  ftudied  leveral  years  with  indefatigable  induftry ; 
but  the  inquifitive  Anthony  Wood  could  not  diicovcr  in  what 
college  or  hall  he  fojourned,  or  whether  he  took  any  univer- 
fity  degree.  The  fame  writer  alleges,  that  growing  weary  of 
the  herefy  profeffed  in  England  (as  he  ufually  called  the  Pro- 
teftant  faith),  he  quitted  the  nation  and  his  religion  together, 
and  in  the  year  1596  was  initiated  among  the  Jefuits,  being  then 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  ;  though  one  of  his  own 
order  fays  he  was  but  twenty-five,  which  certainly  is  erroneous. 
Having  fpent  fome  time  among  the  Jefuits  in  Flanders,  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  completed  his  ftudies  at  Padua ;  from 
whence  he  pafled  into  Spain,  being  appointed  to  govern  the 
Irifh  fc-minary  at  Salamanca.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  a  moft 
ardent  zeal  for  the  gaining  of  fouls,  and  was  much  efteemed 
among  the  people  of  his  perfuafion  for  his  extraordinary  vir¬ 
tues  and  good  qualities,  though  he  was  of  a  temper  not  very 
fociable.  At  length,  taking  a  journey  to  Madrid  to  tranfa£f 
feme  bufinefs  of  his  order,  he  died  there  June  17,  16T4. 

BATHURST  (Ralph),  M.D.  an  eminent  phylician,  poet, 
and  divine,  born  in  the  year  1620.  He  fludied  divinity  in  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Oxford  ;  but  the  times  of  confufion  coming  on, 
he  changed  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
phyfie.  He  took  a  dodfor’s  degree  in  that  faculty  ;  in  which 
he  rofe  to  fuch  eminence,  that  he  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
ufurpation,  appointed  phyfician  to  the  ftate.  Upon  the  refto- 
ration,  he  quitted  his  profefflon  of  phyfie  ;  was  eledted  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  prefident  of  his  college ;  and 
having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Wells.  Soon  after,  he  ferved  the 
office  of  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  was  nominated  by 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to  the  fee  of  Briftol ;  which 
he  refufed  to  accept.  His  learning  and  talents  were  various. 
He  was  an  orator,  a  philofopher,  and  a  poet :  he  pollelfed  an 
inexhauftible  fund  of  wit,  and  was  a  facetious  companion  at 
80  years  of  age.  Ridicule  was  the  weapon  with  which  he 
ufed  to  correct  the  delinquents  of  his  college  ;  and  he  was  fo 
abfolute  a  mafter  of  it,  that  he  had  it  always  at  hand.  His 
poetical  pieces  in  the  Mvfte  Anglicance  are  excellent  in  their 
kind.  He  wrote  feveral  poems,  both  in  Englifh  and  Latin  ; 
and  died  June  J4,  1 704,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

BATSFORD,  a  village  of  Gloucelterfture,  through  which 
Vox.  X. 


pafles  the  great  Roman  road  from  the  north  in  its  way  to  Ci- 
rencefter,  and  there  is  a  fmall  entrenchment  alntoft  entire,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Romans.  It  is  four 
miles  from  Campden. 

BATTECOLA,  a  fortified  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  fubjedt  to, the  Dutch.  Long.  8r.  3.  E.  Lat.  5.  35.  N. 

BATTIE  (Dr.  William),  an  Englilh  phyfician,  was  born  in 
DeVonfhire,  1704.  He  received  his  education  at  Eton  ;  and, 
in  1722,  was  fent  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  His  own 
inclination  prompted  him  to  the  profelnon  of  the  law;  but  his 
finances  would  not  fupport  him  atone  of  the  inns  of  court. 
He  had  two  coufins  of  the  name  of  Coleman,  old  bachelors 
and  wealthy  citizens,  to  whom,  upon  this  occafion,  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  alliftance ;  but  they  declined  interfering  in  his  con¬ 
cerns.  Upon  this  he  turned  to  phyfie,  and  firft  entered  upon 
the  pradlice  of  it  at  Cambridge ;  where,  in  1729,  he  gave'a 
fpecimen  of  an  edition  of  Ifocrates,  which  he  afterwards, 

1 749,  completed  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

He  afterwards  removed  to  Uxbridge,  and  then  to  London  ; 
where,  meeting  with  fuccefs  and  flourifhing,  his  relations  the 
Colemans,  who  had  now  left  off  bufinefs  and  retired,  grew 
fond,  or  rather  proud  of  him,  and  behaved  to  him  with  cor¬ 
diality  and  friendfhip.  In  1738,  or  1739,  he  fulfilled  by  mar¬ 
riage  a  long  engagement  to  a  daughter  of  Barnham  Goode, 
the  under-mafter  of  Eton  lchool,  who  is  honoured  with  a 
place  in  the  Dunciad,  for  having  abufed  Pope  in  a  piece  called 
The  Mock  Axfop.  Againft  Goode,  it  feems,  the  Colemans 
had  a  political  antipathy  :  however,  they  behaved  well  to  Mrs. 
Battie,  and  the  furvivor  of  them  left  the  dodlor  30,000 /.  In 
the  difpute  which  the  college  of  phyficians  had  with  Dr. 
Schomberg,  about  1750,  Dr.  Battie,  who  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  cenfors,  took  a  very  aftive  part  againft  that  gentleman. 
In  1751  he  publifhed  De  Principiis  Animalibus  Exercitationes 
in  Coll.  Reg.  Medicorum,  in  three  parts  ;  which  were  follow¬ 
ed,  the  year  after,  by  a  fourth.  In  1757,  being  then  phyfician 
to  St.  Luke’s  Hofpital,  and  mafter  of  a  private  mad-houfe 
near  Wood’s-clofe  in  the  road  to  Illington,  he  publifhed,  in 
4to.  A  Treatife  on  Madnefs ;  in  which,  having  thrown  out 
fome  cenfures  on  the  medical  practice  formerly  ufed  in  Beth- 
lem  Hofpital,  be  was  replied  to,  and  feverely  animadverted  on, 
by  Dr.  John  Monro,  whofe  father  had  been  lightly  fpoken  of 
in  the  fore-mentioned  treatife.  In  1762  he  publifhed  Apho- 
rifmi  de  cognofcendis  et  curandis  morbis  nonnullis  ad  princl- 
pia  aecommodati.  February  17 63  he  was  examined  before  a 
committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  ftate  of  the 
private  mad-houfes  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  received  in  their 
printed  report  a  teftimony  very  honourable  to  his  abilities. 

In  1776  Dr.  Battie  was  feized  with  a  paralytic  ftroke,  of 
which  he  died,  June  the  13th,  in  his  feventy-fifth  year. 

BATTING  Machine,  a  machine  for  batting  or  beat¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  cotton  from  the  hufks  and  foulneiles  contain¬ 
ed  in  it.  In  PI.  16.  we  have  given  a  view  of  this  curious  en¬ 
gine,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bowden  of  Mellor  in  Derbyfhire. 
Fig.  1.  is  a  perfpective  view  of  the  whole  machine.  AAA  A, 
the  frame  of  the  machine.  B,  the  flake,  made  of  cords,  upon 
which  the  cotton  is  batted,  moving  perpetually  over  the  rollers 
c,  C,  which  are  moved  by  a  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  axle  of 
the  cranks  D,  which  drives  a  large  bevel-wheel,  fixed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  upright  fliaft  E,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  a  be-  1 
vel  pinion,  which  drives  a  large  bevel-wheel  upon  the  end  of 
the  axle  of  the  roller  C.  F’  F,  two  boards  fixed  to  the  crofs- 
frames,  on  each  tide  of  the  flake  B,  to  prevent  the  cotton  from 
falling  off,  (the  which  are  notched,  in  order  that  the  batting- 
fticks  may  ftrike  the  cotton  upon  the  flake  B.  G,  a  loofe rod, 
crofting  the  flake  clofe  to  the  cords  under  the  cotton,  which, 
by  the  vibration  of  the  cords,  loolens  the  cotton  therefrom  be¬ 
fore  it  falls  over  the  roller  C.  Fig.  2.  the  ground-plan  of  the 
5  C 
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machine,  drawn  by  the  fcale  T.  D,  an  axle,  having  ten  cranks, 
Handing  upon  ten  different  lquares  or  hides  of  ditto  ;  the  firft 
and  fecond  of  which  are  oppofite,  as  are  all  the  reft,  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  lquares,  alternately  to  the  end,  with  a  fupport  in  the 
middle,  with  a  brafs  ftep  for  the  axle  to  move  in,  to  keep  the 
fame  from  vibrating.  Fig.  3.  a  plan  of  four  of  the  arms, 
ftiewing  their  different  movements,  drawn  by  the  fcale  U. 
H,  H,  K,  H,  the  arms,  fixed  to  the  bottom  crofs  frame  by  an 
axle  working  in  iron  Aides,  which  are  moveable,  if  necelfary,  at 
4  a.  I,  I,  rails,  worked  by  two  oppofite  cranks  at  c,  c,  and 
fixed  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  arms  by  lwivel  pins  at  i,  i.  J,  J, 
iron  Aides,  fixed  bvfcrews  to  the  ends  of  the  rails  I,  I,  in  order 
to  lengthen  or  contrail  them,  as  may  be  found  necelfary. 

K,  K,  rails  fixed  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  arms  at  b,  b,  by 
lwivel  pins,  which  work  the  oppofite  arms  at  d,  d.  L,  L,  L,  L, 
wood  rollers  upon  the  tops  of  the  arms,  moving  an  axle  in 
iron  frames,  to  which  axles  are  fixed  the  lockets  e,  c,  e,  e, 
which  hold  the  batting  flicks  fattened  therein  by  hoops  and 
lcrews.  M,  M,  M,  M,  leather  ttraps  fixed  to  the  rollers 

L,  L,  L,  L,  and  to  the  upper  crofs  frame  at  kick,  as  iii  Fig.  r. 
which  (traps,  when  drawn  tight  by  the  arms  moving  forwards 
towards  the  flake  B,  as  in  fig.  1.  firike  the  blows  upon  the  cot¬ 
ton.  N,  N,  two  catches  or  hooks,  which  are  drawn  by  the 
fprings  l,  1,  that  fall  into  fquare  holes,  made  for  the  purpofe 
into  iron  hoops,  on  the  ends  of  the  rollers  L,  L,  to  prevent  the 
flicks  from  rifing  after  the  blow  is  firuck  before  the  flicks  are 
clearly  drawn  out  of  the  cotton  by  the  return  of  the  arms. 
O,  O,  iron  Aides,  faftened  by  lcrews  to  one  fide  of  the  ends  of 
the  rails  K,  K,  with  l'tuds  fixed  thereto,  on  which  the  bottom 
part  of  the  catches  move  ;  which  ftuds,  when  placed  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diftance  from  the  fwlvel  pins,  draw  down  the  catches  gra¬ 
dually  as  the  arms  move  backwards,  and  prevent  the  flicks  from 
rifing,  which  they  would  naturally  do,  notwithttanding  the 
catches,  owing  to  the  circular  motions  of  the  arms.  P,  a  long 
fpring,  with  a  fmall  leather  flrap  fattened  to  the  top  part  of 
the  roller  L,  on  the  top  of  the  arm,  which  throws  back  the 
flick  to  a  bolller  put  on  the  upper  crofs-frame,  as  at  f,  in 
fig.  1.  Q,  a  fneck  or  catch  faftened  on  the  end  of  the  upper 
rail  K,  which  frees  the  catch  g  from  the  roller  when  the  arm 
returns  to  the  back  crofs-frame,  as  at  L,  fig.  3.  R,  R,  two 
flicks,  which  ftrike  upon  the  cotton  at  the  fame  time,  as  do  all 
the  reft  in  their  turns,  as  the  cranks  move  round.  W,  a  final! 
icrew,  in  the  bottom  of  the  fheck  or  catch  Q,  which  binds  on 
the  top  of  the  Aide  O,  to  be  altered  as  may  be  neceflary,  to 
keep  fuch  Aide  in  its  proper  place.  X,  X,  two  lcrews,  move- 
able  in  two  nuts,  fixed  in  the  ends  of  the  crofs-frames  on 
each  fide  the  flake  B,  as  in  fig.  2.  by  means  of  which  the  cords 
of  the  flake  may  be  liraightened  or  flackened,  as  may  be  necef- 
fary.  S,  a  pulley,  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the  cranks 
at  h ,  in  fig.  2.  by  which  the  whole  of  the  machine  is  moved. 

The  following  are  obfervations  made  by  the  Patentee. 

“  Though  many  attempts,”  fays  he,  “  have  been  made,  ho 
operation  has  been  found  out  to  clear  the  cotton,  to  expand  its 
fibres,  and  bring  it  into  that  open  and  pulpy  llate  efl'ential  to 
good  carding,  fave  batting,  which  is  a  laborious  employment, 
and  having  been  chiefly  confined  to  females,  who  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  talk,  the  work  has  been  very  imperfectly  per¬ 
formed  ;  befides  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of  either  confining 
a  great  number  of  them  in  a  room  for  that  purpofe,  or  of  fend- 
»"■  the  cotton  out  to  as  many  different  houfes — drcumftances 
which  have  long  occafioned  the  trade  to  lament  the  want  of 
lome  invention  to  remove  them,  and  which  I  flatter  myfelf  is 
accomplifhed  by  the  above-deferibed  batting  machine. 

In  a  department,  hitherto  confefledly  the  moll  perplex¬ 
ing  of  any  attending  the  bufinefs  of  cotton  fpinning,  a  very 
'  ohfiderable  abridgment  of  labour  is  effeded,  infomuch  that, 
zt  moftj  two=thirds  of  thejiumber  of  girls  will  now  do  the 


fame  quantity  of  work,  and  much  better,  than  was  done  be¬ 
fore  by  the  llrongell  women.” 

BATTLEFIELD,  a  large  village  in  Shropfhire,  five  mile# 
N.  of  Shrewlbury,  where  a  victory  was  gained  by  Henry  IV. 
over  Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur.  It  has  a  large  church, 
and  one  long  broad  flreet  paved.  Long.  2.  42.  W.  Lat.  52, 
22.  N. 

BAUCONICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Vangiones  in 
Gallia  Bclgica ;  nine  miles  from  Mongontiacum,  and  eleven 
from  Borbitomagum  ;  and  therefore  fuppofedtobe  Oppenheim, 
a  town  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  fituated  on  that 
river. 

BAUDELOT  (Charles  Csefar),  a  learned  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  diftinguifhed  himlelf  by  his  lkill  in 
ancient  monuments,  and  was  received  into  the  academy  of 
Belles-Lettres  in  1705.  lie  wrote  a  Treadle  on  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Travelling  ;  many  Letters  and  Diftertations  on  Medals, 
&c.  ;  and  died  in  1722,  aged  leventy-four. 

BAUDIER  (Michael),  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  publifhed  leveral  books,  which 
procured  him  the  charaClerof  a  copious  and  laborious  author  ; 
among  which  are,  1.  An  Inventory  of  the  General  Hiftory  of 
the  Turks.  2.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Seraglio.  3,  That  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Turks.  4.  That  of  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
China.  5.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  8cc. 

BAUDOBRIGA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Treviri  in 
Germany ;  now  Boppart ,  in  the  electorate  of  Triers.  See 
Boppakt. 

BAUDRAND  (Michael  Anthony),  a  celebrated  geo¬ 
grapher,  born  at  Paris,  July  18,  1633.  He  travelled  into 
leveral  countries  ;  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  revifal  of 
Ferrarius’s  Geographical  Dictionary,  which  he  enlarged  by 
one-half.  Fie  wrote,  1.  Notes  to  Papirius  Maffo’s  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Rivers  of  France.  2.  A  Geographical  and  His¬ 
torical  DiClionary.  3.  Chriftian  Geography,  or  an  Account 
of  the  Arehbifhoprics  and  Biftioprics  of  the  whole  World  : 
and  made  feveral  maps.  He  died  at  Paris,  May  29th,  1700. 

BAUHIN  (John),  a  great  botanift,  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  took  his  doftor’s  degree  in 
phyfic,  in  1562;  and  afterwards  became  principal  phyfician  to 
Frederick  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  mofl  confiderable  of 
his  works  is  his  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants. 

Bauhin  (Cafpar,  or  Gafpar),  younger  brother  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Bafil,  1550;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  {kill  in  anatomy  and  botany.  In  1380  he  was  chofen  firft 
profeffor  of  thefe  lciences  at  Bafil;  and  in  1^14  was  made 
firft  profeffor  of  phyfic,  and  firll  phyfician  of  that  city,  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1623,  at  the  age  of 
fixty- three.  He  wrote,  1.  Anatomical  Inftitutions  ;  a.  Pro- 
dromus  Theatri  Botanici ;  and  other  works. 

BAUTRU,  a  celebrated  wit,  and  one  of  the  firft  members 
of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1588,  and  died 
there  in  1663.  He  was  the  delight  of  all  the  miniflers  at 
court,  of  all  the  favourites,  and  of  all  the  great  in  general. 
He  was  indeed  a  kind  of  a  fool  among  them  ;  who,  while  he 
played  the  buffoon,  took  the  ufual  privilege  of  faying  what  he 
pleafed.  Many  of  his  bons  mots  are  prefer  ved.  Once,  when 
he  was  in  Spain,  having  been  to  fee  the  famous  library  of  the 
Efcurial,  where  he  found  a  very  ignorant  librarian,  the  king 
of  Spain  afked  him  what  he  had  remarked  ?  To  whom  Bautru 
replied,  that  “  the  library  was  a  very  fine  one  ;  but  your 
majefty,”  adds  he,  “  fhould  make  your  librarian  treafurer  of 
your  finances.”  “  Why  fo  ?”  “  Becaufe,”  fays  Bautru,  “  he 
never  touches  what  he  is  entrufted  with.” 

BAXTER  (William),  nephew  and  heir  to  Richard  (fee 
Encycl.),  was  an  eminent  fchoolmafter  and  critic  He  was 
born  at  Lanlngany  in  Shropfhire,  in  the  year  1650  ;  and  it  is 
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remarkable,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  firft  went  to 
fchool,  he  knew  not  one  letter  norundSrftood  one  word  of  any 
language  but  Welfh ;  but  he  fo  well  improved  his  time,  that 
he  became  a  perfon  of  great  and  extenfive  knowledge.  His 
genius  led  him  chiefly  to  the  fludy  of  antiquities  and  philology, 
in  which  he  com  poled  feveral  books.  The  firtt  he  publifhed 
was  a  Grammar,  in  1679,  entitled  De  Analngia  feu  Arte 
Latina  Lingua  Cnnimentariolus.  He  alfo  publilhed  a  new 
and  correct  edition  of  Anacreon,  with  notes  ;  an  edition  of 
Horace  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Britifh  Antiquities,  in  Latin  ;  and 
feveral  other  books.  He  was  a  great  matter  of  the  ancient 
Britifh  and  Irilh  tongues,  was  particularly  fkillcd  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  the  northern  and  eaftern  languages.  He 
died  May  31ft,  1723,  after  being  above  twenty  years  matter 
of  Mercers’  School  in  London. 

Baxter  (Andrew),,  a  very  ingenious  writer  of  Scotland, 
was  born  in  1686,  or  1687,  at  Old  Aberdeen,  of  which  city 
his  father  was  a  merchant,  and  educate^!  in  King’s  College 
there.  His  principal  employment  was  that  of  a  private  tutor 
to  young  gentlemen  ;  and  among  others  of  his  pupils  were 
Lord  Grey,  Lord  Blantyre,  and  Mr.  Hay  of  Drummelzier. 
About  1724  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
{hire  of  Berwick.  A  few  years  after  he  publithed  in  qto.  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  wherein  its  Im¬ 
materiality  is  evinced  from  the  Principles  of  Reafon  and 
Philofophy;  without  date.  In  1741  he  went  abroad  with 
Mr.  Hay,  and  refided  fome  years  at  Utrecht;  having  there 
alfo  Lord  Blantyre  under  his  care.  He  made  excurtions  from 
thence  into  Flanders,  France,  and  Germany ;  his  wife  and 
family  refiding,  in  the  mean  time,  chiefly  at  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1 747,  and  refided  till  his 
death  at  Whittingham,  in  the  {hire  of  Eaft  Lothian.  He 
drew  up,  for  the  ui’e  of  his  pupils  and  his  fon,  a  piece,  entitled, 
Matho ;  five,  Cofmotheoria  puerilis,  Dialogus.  This  was 
afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  and  publifhed  in  Englifh,  in  two 
■volumes  8vo.  In  1750  was  publifhed.  An  Appendix  to  his 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of- the  Human  Soul wherein  he 
endeavours  to  remove  fome  difficulties  which  had  been  flarted 
againft  his  notions  of  the  vis  inertiae  of  matter,  by  Maclaurin, 
in  his  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philofophical  Difcoveries. 
To  this  piece  Mr.  Baxter  prefixed  a  dedication  to  Mr.  John 
Wilkes,  with  whom  he  had  commenced  an  acquaintance 
abroad.  He  died  this  year,  April  the  23d,  after  fuftering  for 
fome  months  under  a  complication  of  diforders.  He  was  a 
very  ingenious  and  knowing  man  :  the  French,  German,  and 
Dutch  languages  were  fpoken  by  him  with  much  eale,  the 
Italian  tolerably  ;  and  he  wrote  and  read  them  all,  together 
with  the  Spanith.  He  was  a  man  alfo  of  great  integrity, 
humanity,  and  candour. 

BAYLY  (Lewis),  author  of  that  moll  memorable  book 
entitled  The  Practice  of  Piety,  was  born  at  Caermarthen  in 
Wales,  educated  at  Oxford,  made  minifter  of  Evefham  in 
Worcelterfhire  about  161 1,  became  chaplain  to  King  James, 
and  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Bangor  in  1616.  His  book  is 
dedicated  “  to  the  high  and  mighty  prince,  Charles  Prince  of 
Wales and  the  author  tells  his  highnefs,  that  “  he  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  extract  out  of  the  chaos  of  endlefs  controverfies 
the  old  practice  of  true  piety,  which  flourilhed  before  thefe 
controverfies  were  hatched.”  The  defign  was  good  ;  and  the 
reception  this  book  has  met  with  may  be  known  from  the 
number  of  its  editions,  that  in  8vo.  1734,  being  the  fifty- 
ninth.  This  prelate  died  in  1634. 

Bayly  (Thomhs),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  having  commenced  bachelor  of  arts,  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  fubdeancry  of  Wells  by  Charles  I.  in  1638.  In 
1644  he  retired,  with  other  loyalifts,  to  Oxford  ;  and  two  years 
after  we  find  him,  with  the  Marquis  of  Worceftcr,  in  Ragland 


caftle.  When  this  was  furrendored  to  the  parliament  army, 
he  travelled  into  France  and  other  countries  j-  but  returned  the 
year  after  the  king’s  death,  and  publilhed  at  London,  in  8vo. 
a  book,  entitled  Certamen  Religiofum  ;  or,  a  Conference  be¬ 
tween  King  Charles  I.  and  Henry  late  Marquis  of  Worcefter, 
concerning  Religion,  in  Ragland  Cattle,  Anno  1646.  But 
this  conference  was  believed  to  have  no  real  foundation  ;  and 
conlldered  as  nothing  clfe  than  a  prologue  to  the  declaring  of 
himlelf  a  Papilt.  The  fame  year,  1649,  he  publifhed  The 
Royal  Charter  granted  unto  Kings  by  God  himlelf,  &c.  to 
which  he  added,  A  Treatife,  wherein  is  proved  that  Epifcopacy 
is  Jure  divino,  8vo.  Thefe  writings  giving  offence,  occafioned 
him  to  be  learched  out,  and  committed  to  Newgate ;  whence 
efcaping,  he  retired  into  Holland,  and  became  a  flaming 
Roman-catholic.  During  his  confinement  in  Newgate,  he 
wrote  a  piece  entitled  Herba  Parietis ;  or,  the  Wall-Flower, 
as  it  grows  out  of  the  Stone  Chamber  belonging  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Prifon.  Some  time  after  he  left  Flolland,  and  fettled 
at  Douay  ;  where  he  publifhed  another  book,  entitled.  The 
End  to  Controverly  between  the  Roman-catholic  and  Proteft- 
ant  Religions.  At  lalf  this  Angular  perfon  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  lived  and  died  extremely  poor. 

BAYNES  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  phyfiefan,  ajnd  pro- 
feflor  of  mufic  at  Grefham  College,  in  London,  was  born 
about  the  year  1622,  and  educated  at  Chrifl’s  College,  in 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Dr.  Henry 
More,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  about  the 
year  1642.  In  1649  he  t0°h  degree  of  mailer  of  arts, 
after  which  time  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Rudy  of  phyfic. 
He  went  into  Italyrin  company  with  Mr.  Finch  (afterwards 
Sir  John),  with  whom  he  had  contracted  the  great  eft  friend- 
fhip  ;  and  at  Padua  they  were  both  created  doctors  of  phyfic. 
Upon  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  in  1660,  Mr. 
Baynes  and  Mr.  Finch  returned  into  England,  and  the  fame 
year  their  grace  was  palled  at  Cambridge,  for  creating  them 
doctors  of  phyfic  in  that  univerfity.  On  the  26th  of  February 
following,  Mr.  Baynes,  together  with  Sir  John  Finch,  was 
admitted  a  fellow-extraordinary  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  of 
London.  Dr.  Petty  having  refigned  his  profeflorfhip  of  mufic 
in  Grefham  College,  Dr.  Baynes  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him, 
the  8th  of  March,  1660  ;  and  the  26th  of  June  following,  he 
and  his  friend  Sir  John  Finch  were  admitted  graduates  in 
phyfic  at  Cambridge,  in  purfuance  of  the  grace  pafled  in  their 
favour  the  year  before.  The  winter  following,  this  infe- 
parable  pair  of  friends  defigned  to  have  made  a  fecond  tour 
into  Italy,  but  did  not  execute  their  defign.  The  20th  of 
March,  1663,  they  were  elected  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
npon  the  firft  choice  made  by  the  council,  after  the  grant  of 
their  charter,  of  which  they  had  been  members  before  ;  and 
May  15,  1661,  had,  with  feveral  others,  been  nominated  a 
committee  for  a  library  (at  Grefham  College),  and  for  exa¬ 
mining  of  the  generation  of  infe&s.  In  March,  1664,  Dr- 
Baynes  accompanied  Sir  John  Finch  to  Florence,  where  that 
gentleman  was  appointed  his  majefty’s  refident,  and  returned 
back  with  him  into  England  in  1670.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1672,  Sir  John  being  appointed  the  king’s  ambafladov 
to  the  grand-feignior.  Dr.  Baynes  was  ordered  to  attend  him 
as  his  phyfician,  and  before  he  left  England  received  from  tys 
majefty  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Nine  years  after.  Sir 
Thomas  ftill  continuing  in  Ikirkcy,  the  Grefham  committee, 
taking  into  confideration  his  long  abfence  without  fupplying 
the  duty  of  his  place,  thought  fit  to  difmiis  him  from  his  pro- 
fefforfhip,  and  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  1681,  chofe  Mr.  William 
Perry  in  his  room.  The  news  of  this  diliniflion  could  net 
reach  Sir  Thomas  Baynes ;  for  he  died  at  Conftantinople  the 
5th  of  the  following  month. 

BEAVER  (John),  a  Benedictine  monk  in  Weftminfler 
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abbey,  flour  idled  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  fie  was  a  man  of  quick  parte,  and  of  great  diligence 
and  ingenuity  ;  but  he  applied  himlelf  particularly  to  the  tludy 
of  the  hiliory  and  antiquities  of  England,  and  became  a  great 
mailer  of  both.  Among  other  things,  he  wrote,  A  Chronicle 
of  the  Britidi  and  Englifh  Affairs,  from  the  coming  in  of 
Bruce  to  his  own  Time.  He  alio  wrote  a  book,  De  Rebus 
Coenobii  Weftmonarienfis; — Of  W eltmin Her- abbey,  and  the 
feveral  Tranl'atfions  relating  thereto.  Leland  crwnmends  him 
as  an  hiltorian  of  good  credit  ;  and  he  is  alfo  cited  with  relpebf 
by  J.  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London  and  Weftminlter. 

BEAUCHAMP  (Richard  de),  earl  of  Warwick,  and  one 
of  the  moft  coniiderable  perlons  in  this  kingdom  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  born  January  2S,  13S1,  at  the  manor- 
houle  Salwarpe  in  the  county  of  Worcefter, -and  had  for  his 
god-fathers.  King  Richard  II.  and  Richard  Scroope,  then 
bifhop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and  afterwards  archbifhop 
of  York.  He  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation 
of  King  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  139 9,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  fame  reign  he  had  livery  of  his  lands,  and  was  retained 
to  ferve  the  king  one  whole  year,  with  one  hundred  men  at 
arms,  and  three  hundred  archers.  The  next  year,  which  was 
1404,  on  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  he  kept,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of'thofe  times,  jufts,  in  which  he  behaved  himlelf 
very  gallantly.  He  was  called  the  fame  year  to  do  the  crown 
more  ferious  fervice,  in  that  dangerous  rebellion  railed  by 
Owen  Glendower,  again  ft  whom  he  behaved  bravely,  and 
took  his  Itandard  in  open  battle.  He  was,Hikewife,  in  the 
famous  battle  at  Shrewfbury,  againft  the  Percies,  where  he 
gained  great  honour,  and  was,  not  long  after,  made  Knight 
•of  the  Garter.  In  1408  he  obtained  a  licence  from  Kina- 
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Henry  IV.  to  vifit  the  holy  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  in 
purfuance  of  a  vow  he  had  made.  From  Jerufalem  he  came 
back  to  Venice,  and  was  there  nobly  received.  Thence  he 
travelled  into  Ruflia,  into  Lithuania,  Poland,  Weftphalia, 
and  fome  countries  of  Germany,  Ihewing  great  valour  in 
Rivers  tournaments  whilft  he  was  in  thofe  parts.  No  fooner 
was  he  returned  into  England,  than  he  was,  by  indenture. 
Rated  2d  Oflober,  12  Henry  IV.  retained  with  Henry  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  king  by  the  name  of  Henry  V.  to  ferve 
him  as  well  in  times  of  peace  as  war,  both- in  this  realm,  upon, 
and  beyond  the  feas.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  new  king's 
coronation,  he  was  conflituted  lord  high-lteward.  In  the  fame 
year,  1413,  we  find  him  one  of  the  king's  commilfioners  into 
France,  to  treat  of  a  folid  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
to  be  ftrengthened  and  cemented  by  a  marriage  between  the 
king  his  matter  and  the  Princefs  Catherine,  daughter  to  the 
king  of  France.  In  the  year  1415  he  was  declared  captain 
of  Calais,  an  office  of  great  truft  and  honour  in  thofe  days,  and 
never  conferred  but  upon  a  man  of  known  abilities  as  a 
foldier,  and  of  a  clear  unqueltionable  charafter  in  point  of 
fidelity.  In  May  1417,  King  Henry  fent  him  to  the  king  of 
France,  attended  by  a  thoufand  men  at  arms,  to  treat  of  a 
marriage  between  him  and  that  king’s  daughter,  the  Lady 
Catherine  :  but  the  dauphin  knowing  that  this  marriage  was 
Intended  to  defeat  his  fucceffion,  he  fent  a  body  of  five  thoufand 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  -Vendofme  and 
Lymoftn,  to  obftrubl  his  paffage,  to  whom  the  earl  gave 
battle,  in  which  both  thofe  noblemen  were  killed,  and  one  of 
them  fell  by  the  earl  of  Warwick’s  own  hand,  and  about  two 
thoufand  of  their  troops  were  either  (lain  or  taken.  He  then 
proceeded  on  his  embafly,  in  which,  notwithftanding  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  ftruggle  with,  he  very  happily  fucceeded, 
to  the  king’s  great  fatisfattion.  In  the  firft  of  Henry  VI.  he 
was  by  indenture  retained  to  be  captain  of  Calais  for  two 
years.;  which  fortrefs  being  befieged  by  Philip  duke  of  Bur¬ 


gundy,  now  reconciled  to  the  French,  this  noble  earl,  affifted 
by  Humphrey  duke  of  Glouceffer,  and  Humphrey  earl  of 
Stafford,  fo  gallantly  defended  it,  that,  after  a  long  liege  and 
great  Ibis,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  forced  to  rile  from 
before  it.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was 
regent  of  France  for  King  Henry,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
conftituted  lieutenant-general  of  the  realm  of.  France  and 
duchy  of  Normandy,  the  higheft  honour  a  fubjesff  of  England 
could  receive.  He  executed  this  great  and  difficult  employ¬ 
ment  with  his  ufual  wildom  and  diligence,  for  the  four  'alt 
years  of  his  life,  and  died  in  poffeffion  thereof  in  the  caftle  of 
Rouen,  April  the  30th,  1439. 

Beauchamp  (Henry  de),  fon  to  Richard  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  was  born  at  Flanley  caftle  in  Worcefterffiire,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1424.  Being  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
fpirit  and  courage,  he  offered  his  fervice  before  he  was  full 
nineteen  for  the  defence  of  Normandy,  with  which  the  king 
was  fo  well  pleafed,  that,  by  his  charter,  bearing  date  the 
lecond  of  April,  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  reign,  he 
created  him  Premier  Earl  of  England,  and  for  a  diftimftion 
between  him  and  all  other  earls,  he  farther  granted  him,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  leave  to  wear  a  gold  coronet  upon 
his  head,  as  well  in  his  own  prefence  as  elfewbere,  in  all  fuch 
affemblies,  and  upon  all  fealts  in  which  the  like  ornaments 
were  worn.  Within  three  days  after  this  he  advanced  him  to 
the  rank  of  Duke  of  Warwick,  in  confideration  of  the  many 
virtues  and  great  fervices  of  his  father,  granting  him  place  in 
parliament  and  at  all  other  meetings,  next  after  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  before  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  bellowing  likewile 
a  penfion  of  forty  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  the 
fheriffs  of  Warwickffiire  and  Leicefterffiire  out  of  the  revenues 
of  thofe  counties,  towards  the  better  fupport  of  that  honour. 
But  this  extraordinary  mark  of  the  royal  favour  Was  not  more 
kindly  and  gratefully  received  by  the  young  Duke  of  Warwick, 
than  it  was  hatefully  and  envioully  looked  upon  -by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  thought  himfelf  extremely  injured 
thereby.  In  that  reign  every  thing  was  apprehended  from  the 
feuds  and  dilputes  of  the  nobility  ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent 
any  ill  confequences  that  might  arife  from  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  noblemen,  this  point  was  fettled  by  an  aft  of 
parliament  ;  which  declared,  that  from  the  fecond  of  Decem¬ 
ber  then  next  enfulng,  they  ffiould  take  place  of  each  other 
by  turns,  one  that  year,  and  the  other  the  next,  and  fo  on  as 
long  as  they  ffiould  live  together  ;  the  Duke  of  Warwick  to 
have  the  firft  year’s  precedency,  and  he  which  ffiould  furvive, 
to  take  place  of  the  other’s  heir  male  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and 
from  that  time  the  heir  male  of  each  was  to  take  place  of  the 
other,  according  as  it  ffiould  happen,  that  he  had  livery  of  his 
lands  before  him.  Befides  thefe  additional  titles  and  marks 
of  honour,  the  king  gave  Henry  duke  of  Warwick  more  fub- 
ftantial  proofs  of  his  affeftion  and  gratitude,  by  granting  him 
the  reverfion  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glouceffer,  of 
the  iffands  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Sark,  Erm,  and  Alderney,  for 
the  yearly  tribute  of  a  role,  to  be  paid  at  the  feaft  of  St.  John 
the  Baptiff,  as  alfo  of  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Briftol  in 
Gloucefterffiire,  for  the  yearly  farm  of  fixty  pounds,  as  alfo 
the  caftles  and  manors  of  the  king  within  the  foreft  of  Dean, 
yielding  and  paying  the  yearly  rent  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
But,  as  if  all  thefe  honours  and  grants  had  been  flill  infuf- 
ficient  to  exprefs  the  king’s  afteflion  for  this  young  nobleman, 
and  his  remembrance  and  refpeft  for  his  father’s  fervices, 
Henry  VI.  went  ftill  farther,  even  to  the  utmoff  verge  and 
extent  of  his  prerogative,  by  declaring  the  faid  Henry  duke  of 
Warwick  king  of  the  ifland  of  Wight,  and  placing  the  crown 
upon  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  As  this  was  the  higheft 
honour  the  king  could  beftow,  fo  it  proved  the  laft  favour  the 
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duke  could  receive  ;  fince  he  was  taken  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  .at  the  cattle  of  Hanley,  where  he  was  born,  on  the  i  ith 
of  June,  1445,  in  the  twcnty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

Beauchamp  (John  de)*  baron  of  Kidderminftcr,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  and  the  firft  baron  created  by  patent  in 
this  kingdom.  He  was  the  ton  of  Sir  Richard  Beauchamp  of 
Holt,  who  was  the  grandfon  of  William  de  Beauchamp  of 
Elmeley,  and  brother  to  William  de  Beauchamp,  the  firttearl 
of  Warwick  of  that  family.  He  was  born.in  the  year  1320, 
and  by  the  death  of  his  father  inherited  the  lands  of  Holt  in 
Worcelterlhire,  r  Edward  III.  He  was  early  in  the  fervice  of 
his  prince  ;  for  12.  Edward  III.  when  he  was  not  more  than 
twenty,  he  was  in  the  expedition  to  Flanders,  and  in  20  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  in  France,  and  acquired  reputation  in  both.  In 
135 3,  he  was  in  Gafcoigne,  in  the  retinue  of  Thomas  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  continued  there  all  the  next  year.  In  the 
thirty-third  of  the  fame  reign  he  ferved  again  in  France  with 
much  honour.  In  the  forty-fecond  of  that  king,  he  went  over 
into  that  realm  on  the  fame  account  ;  and  in  46  Edward  III. 
he  attended  the  king’s  ton,  John  duke  of  Lancafter,  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Spain.  By  thefe  long  and  faithful  fervices  to 
the  crown,  he  fo  raifed  his  credit  at  court,  that  in  the  tixth  of 
Richard  II.  being  then  one  of  theel'quires  of  the  king’s  chamber, 
he  had  a  grant  of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  out  of  the  manor 
of  Sutton,  in  the  foreit  of  Maccleslield  in  Chcfhire.  But 
growing  more  and  more  into  the  king’s  favour,  he,  in  the 
ninth  of  the  fame  reign,  from  the  like  confiderations,  and 
becaufe  he  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  under  the 
king’s  banner  difplayed  againtt  Scotland,  had  an  annuity 
granted  him  of  one  hundred  marks,  out  of  the  king’s  rents  and 
revenue  in  North  Wales.  But  loon  after  he  made  a  furrender 
of  this  annuity,  and,  inftead  thereof,  had  a  conliderable  grant 
made  him  in  Caermarthenlhire,  and  was  alfo  appointed  chief- 
juttice  of  North  Wales,  both  for  term  of  his  life.  He  had 
alfo  a  fpecial  charter  of  divers  liberties  and  privileges,  as  well 
in  vert  and  venifon,  as  other  things,  in  his  lordlhip  of  Kidder- 
minlter,  in  the  county  of  Worcel’ter,  granted  him  much  about 
the  fame  time.  By  thefe  repeated  teftimonies  of  royal  kind- 
nefs,  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  who  was  now  advanced  to  be 
Reward  of  the  king’s  houthold,  and  one  of  his  chiefTavourites, 
was  encouraged  to  procure  new  gifts  from  the  crown ;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  King  Riehard,  laying  hold 
of  the  breaking  out  of  a  French  war,  Sir  John  Beauchamp  ob¬ 
tained  for  himlelf  a  grant  of  all  the  manors  and  lands  be- 
longing  to  the  priory  of  Deerhurft  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter, 
then  leized  into  the  king’s  hands  ;  as  all  other  priories-alien 
were.  By  l'uch  grants  he  acquired  a  good  eltate ;  and  to  add 
an  augmentation  of  honour  to  thofe  of  fortune,  he  procured 
himlelf  to  be  created  Baron  Kidderminltcr  by  patent,  limiting 
that  honour  to- his  heirs  male;  which  became  the  precedent 
for  future  creations.  It  was  thought  that  the  king  intended 
him  farther  honours,  had  not  a  fudden  reverie  of  fortune  put 
a  ftop  to  his  matter’s  power,  and  to  his  proiperity.  This 
happened  in  the  year  1388,  when  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  and 
other  powerful  lords,  having  firft  defeated  the  army  railed  by 
the  king’s  favourite,  whom  he  had  created  Duke  of  Ireland, 
marched  on  to  London,  and  forced  him  to  call  a  parliament. 
Amongft  other  noble  perfons  then  called  to  account  for  their 
paft  behaviour,  our  Lord  Beauchamp  was  one,  who  was  firft 
removed  from  his  office  of  treafurer  of  the  king's  houftiold, 
then  lent  priloner  to  Dover-caltle,  and  laltly  condemned  and 
executed  for  high  trealon  upon  Tower-hill. 

Beauchamp  (John  de),  Ion  to  Sir  William  de  Beauchamp, 
conftable  of  the  caftlc  of  Gloucefter,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Richard  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  conltituted  one  of 
the  guardians  of  his  fon  Henry.  He  purchafed  from  Thomas 
de  Botreax  the  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Aloeftor,  and  obtained 
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from  King  Henry  VI.  .a  charter  for  various  privileges  and 
immunities  to  that  place,  as  alfo  the  grant  of  another  fair  to 
be  held  there  on  the  eve  of  St.  Dunftan,  and  to  continue  for 
two  days  following.  He  was  in  lb  great  credit  with  that 
monarch,  that  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was 
advanced  by  him  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Beauchamp  of 
Powyke,  and  had  an  annuity  of  fixty  pounds'  out  of  the  fee- 
farm  of  the  city  of  Gloucefter.  He  was  alfo  conftitated 
juftice  of  South  Wales,  with  power  to  execute  that  office  by 
himlelf,  or  his  fufficient  deputy.  About  three  years  after  this, 
by  the  kindnels  of  the  fame  prince,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  lord  high-treafurer  of  England,  which  he  did  not  hold 
full  two  years,  but  retiring  to  a  private  life,  died  at  a  good  old 
age,  in  the  year  1475. 

Beauchamp  (William  de),  Lord  Bergavenny,  was  the 
younger  fon  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  He 
lee  ms  to  have  made  his  firft  campaign  in  1366,  under  the 
famous  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  in  his  expedition 
into  Catiile.  He  ferved  continually  after  this  through  that 
whole  reign,  lometimes  in  Spain,  foraetimes  in  France,  by  land 
fometimes,  and  lometimes  by  fea.  For  thefe  great  fervices  and 
others  expected  from  him,  we  find  that  ip  the  firft:  of  Richard 
II.  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  cattle  aud  county  of 
Pembroke,  and  in  the  fourth  of  the  fame  king,  lord  chamber- 
lain,  with  an  annual  penfion  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  life. 
The  fame  year  he  was  retained  to  ferve  by  indenture  with  two 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  two  hundred  archers,  under  Ed¬ 
mund  de  Langley*  earl  of  Cambridge,  in  Spain.  In  the  ninth 
of  King  Kichard,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  into 
Spain,  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Caftile. 
He  was  the  next  year  conftituted  captain  of  the  cattles  of 
Pembroke  and  Kilgaran  in  Wales,  and  holding  ftill  his  com¬ 
mand  of  Calais,  was  appointed  the  king’s  commillioner  t» 
treat  with  the  Earl  of  Flanders.  It  was  at  this  juncture  he 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  a  manner  fo  particular,  that  itdeferves 
to  be  for  ever  remembered.  Amongft  other  bafe  fchemes  put 
into  the  head  of  King  Richard  II.  by  his  favourites,  one  was, 
to  retire,  when  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  and  the  other  lords 
were  near  London  with  an  army,  to  France,  and  there  pu rebate- 
the  atliftanee  of  that  monarch,  by  giving  up  to  him  moft  of 
the  fortreflfes  he  then  held  in  that  realm.  If  it  be  fome 
fcandal  to  our  country,  that  it  produced  men  bafe  enough  to 
betray  a  young  and  inconfideratc  prince  into  fo  foul  a  con¬ 
trivance  ;  we  mud  allow  that  it  is  no  lefs  honourable  for  41s, 
that  this  gallant  Lord  Rergavenny  had  the  courage  to  Hand  in 
the  gap  to  fecure  our  pofieffions  from  being  fo  lhamcfully  given 
up,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  l’erve  the  king  againtt  his 
will,  and  merit  his'confidence  by  a  noble  a<ft  of  difobqftience. 
For  when  all  things  were  ready  at  home  for  carrying  this  dark 
defign  into  execution,  and  the  king  lent  orders  to  this  lord  to 
quit  his  command,  and  tranfmit  certain  letters  to  the  court  of 
France,  he  ltoutly  refuted  both.  He  declared  with  refpect  to 
the  former,  that  he  was  intruded  with  this  important  fortrels 
with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  nobility,  and  without  their 
content  he  would  not  render  up  his  command.  A*  lor  the 
letters  (guelling  at  their  tenor),  inftoad  of  lending  them  to 
Paris,  he  tranfmitted  them  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  went  ftill  farther  than  this  :  for  when  John  de  la 
Pole,  brother  to  the  great  favourite  Suffolk,  came  with  the 
king’s  orders  to  take  from  him  the  command  of  Calais,  he  not 
only  refuled  to  yield  it  into  his  hands,  but  leized  him  and 
carried  him  over  prifoner  to  England,  which  at  that  time 
incenled  the  king  to  fueh  a  degree,  as  it  entirely  ruined  the 
fchcme  of  his  minifters,  that  he  caufed  the  Lord  Bergavenny, 
immediately  after  his  arrival,  to  he  arrelled  and  committed  to 
dole  cultody  ;  hut  loon  after,  either  through  fear  or  choice, 
caul’cd  him  to  befet  at  liberty  again.  In  the  firft  ol  Henry  IV. 
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we  find  him  conftituted  jufticc  of  South  Wales  for  life,  and 
reftored  to  the  government  of  the  town  and  caftle  of  Pembroke 
and  lordlhip  of  Tineby,  with  the  addition  of  the  caftle  and 
lordfhip  of  Kilgaran,  and  county  of  Ofterlowe  alfo  for  life, 
paying  into  the  Exchequer  feventy  marks  per  annum.  He 
died  about  the  year  14x1. 

BEAUFORT  (John),  eldeft  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancafter,  was  born  in  Beaufort-caftle  in  Anjou.  In  1394, 
being  then  a  knight,  he  accompanied  his  father  into  Gafcoigne. 
Pie  was  advanced  to  the  honour  of  Earl  of  Somerfet,  in  a- 
parliament  held  at  Weftminfter,  by  creation,  bearing  date 
1396-7  ;  and  on  September  29th,  in  a  parliament  held  at  the 
fame  place,  was  created  marquis  of  Dorfet;  but 'this  laft. 
honour  being  vacated,  he  was  created  the  fame  day,  September 
29th,  Marquis  of  Somerlet :  notwithftanding  which,  he  was 
fummoned  to  parliament  by  the  title  only  of  Marquis  of 
Dorfet ;  and  by  that  denomination  was  made  conftable  of 
Wallingford-caftle,  and  Reward  of  the  honour  of  Wallingford, 
November  22,  1397;  as  alfo  conftable  of  Dover-caftle,  and 
warden  of  the  Cinque-ports,  on  the  3th  of  February  following  ; 
and  not  long  after.  King  Kichard  the  Second’s  lieutenant  in 
Aquitain.  He  was  likewile,  on  the  2d  of  February  the  fame 
year,  conftituted  admiral  of  all  the  king's  fleet,  both  to  the 
north  and  weft.  In  1397  he  was  one  of  thofe  lords  who,  at 
the  great  council  at  Nottingham,  impeached  Thomas  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  &c.  of  treafon  ;  for  which  he  and  the  reft  of  them 
were  adjudged,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  King  Henry  IV.  to 
lofo  their  titles,  and  the  eftates  that  had  been  given  them,  at 
or  fmee  the  laft  parliament;  belonging  to  any  of  thofe  perlons 
they  had  impeached,  or  l'uch  as  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefter’s  imprifonment.  By  this  means,  John 
Beaufort  loft  the  title  qf  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  retained  only 
that  of  Earl  of  Somerfet ;  but  foon  ingratiating  himfelf  with 
the  new  kingjavho  was  his  brother  by  the  father’s  lide,  he  was 
conftituted  by  him  chamberlain  of  England  for  life,  February 
9,  1399-1400.  In  1401  he  was  retained  by  indenture  to 
ferve  the  king  as  governor  of  the  town  of  Caermardhyn,  and 
had  his  eftate  reftored  to  him.  He  was  alfo  made  captain  of 
Calais,  with  its  marches.  In  1401,  or  1402,  he  was  com- 
millioned  with  others,  to  treat  of  a  league  of  amity  between 
the  king  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Gueldres.  In  1402 
the  commons  in  parliament  petitioned  for  his  reftitution  to  the 
dignity  of  marquis ;  which  he  feemed  unwilling  to  refumc, 
becaufe  that  title  was  new  in  this  kingdom,  he  being  the 
fecond  on  whom  it  was  conferred  :  however,  he  accepted  of  it 
at  laft.  In  the  year  1404  he  had  an  aifignation  of  the  itle  of 
Thanet,  for  the  fupport  of  himfelf,  and  the  garrifon  of  Calais, 
which  conftfted  of  his  foldiers  ;  and  was  appointed  arnbaftador 
to  treat  of  a  peace  with  the  French.  He  alfo  was  one  of  the 
commiflioners  empowered  to  receive  fuch  l'ums  of  money  as 
then  remained  unpaid  for  the  ranfom  of  John  king  of  France, 
taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  CrelTy.  And  finally,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  King  Henry  IV.  was  conftitub  d  admiral  of  the 
king’s  whole  fleet,  as  well  for  the  north  as  weft.  Having  thus 
palled  through  many  honourable  employments,  he  departed 
this  life  on  the  21ft  of  April,  1410. 

Beaufort  (Henry),  bilhop  of  Winchefler,  and  cardinal 
prieft  of  the  Roman  church,  was  the  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  by  his  third  wife,  Catherine  Swinford.  He 
ftudied  torfome  years  at  Oxford,  but  had  his  education  chiefly 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  and 
common  law.  Being  of  royal  extraction,  he  was  advanced 
very  young  to  the  prelacy,  and  was  defiled  bilhop  of  Lincoln 
in  1397,  in  the  room  of  John  Buckingham,  who  refigned.  In 
X399  he  was  chancellor  of  the  nniverfjty  of  Oxford,  and  at 
the  fame  time  dean  of  Wells.  He  was  lord. high-chancellor 
of  England  in  1404,  the  fifth  of  his  brother  Henry  IV.  The 


next  year  he  fucceeded  William  of  Wickham,  by  papal  pro- 
vifion,  in  the  fee  of  Winchefler,  and  received  the  fpiritualities 
from  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Bilhop  of  London's 
palace,  the  1 8th  of  March.  He  was  again  lord  chancellor  in 
1414,  the  lecond  of  l»is  nephew  King  Henry  V.  This  prelate 
was  one  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth’s  guardians  during  his 
minority;  and  in  1424,  the  third  of  the  young  king’s  reign, 
he  was  a  fourth  time  lord  chancellor  of  England.  There 
were  perpetual  jealoulies  and  quarrels  between  the  Bilhop  of 
Winchefler  and  the  proteftor,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
which  ended  in  the  ruin  and  death  of  the  latter!  About  two 
years  after,  the  Bilhop  of  Winchefler  received  with  great 
folemnity,  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Calais,  a  cardinal’s 
hat,  with  the  title  of  St.  Eufebius,  fent  him  by  Pope  Martin  V. 
In  September  1428  the  new  cardinal  returned  into  England, 
with  the  character  of  the  Pope’s  Legate  lately  conferred  on 
him ;  and  in  his  way  to  London,  he  was  met  by  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  the  principal  citizens  on  horfeback, 
who  condufitcd  him  with  great  honour  to  his  lodgings  m 
Southwark.  He  died  June  11,  1447. 

Beaufo  rt  (Joan),  queen  of  Scotland,  was  the  eldeft  daugh-* 
ter  of  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerfet,  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  and 
niece  to  the  famous  Henry  Beaufort,  cardinal  of  St.  Eufebius, 
and  Bilhop  of  Winchefter.  In  February  1423  fhe  was  mar-- 
ried,  with  great  folemnity,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overrey 
in  Southwark,  to  James  the  Firft,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had 
been  prifoner  in  England  ever  ftnee  the  30th  of  March,  J404. 
Her  portion  was  forty  thoufand  marks.  This  match  was 
procured  by  her  uncle,  the  Bilhop  of  Winchefter  above  men¬ 
tioned,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  and  fupport  his  family  by  an 
alliance  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  She  fet  out,  with  the 
king  her  hulband,  for  Scotland,  in  March  1423,  being  at¬ 
tended  as  far  as  Berwick  by  her  father,  and  her  uncle  the 
cardinal ;  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month  arrived  at  Edinburgh, 
She  was  crowned  with  him  the  22d  of  May,  1424.  Through 
her  merciful  interceftion  with  the  king  in  1427,  fhe  faved  the 
life  of  Alexander  lord  of  the  illes,  who  had  committed  fome 
afits  of  hollility  ;  and  in  143 1  that  of  Archibald  earl  of 
Douglas,  who  was  fulpefiled  of  treafon.  The  1 6th  of  Ofitober, 
1430,  fhe  was  delivered  at  Stirling  of  two  fons  at  one  birth, 
which  were  baptized  by  the  names  of  Alexander  and  James. 
Alexander  died  young,  but  James  lived  to  fucceed  his  father. 
In  the  year  J437  Ihe  received  an  informatien  of  a  confpiracy 
forming  againlt  the  king  her  hufband’s  life.;  upon  which  Ihe 
went  poll  to  him  to  Roxburgh,  and  informed  him  thereof : 
but  notwithftanding  her  precaution,  the  king  was  molt  cruelly 
murdered  in  the  Dominicans  abbey  at  Perth,  by  the  fafition  of 
Walter  earl  of  Athol,  his  uncle,  on  the  21ft  of  February, 
1436-7,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  When  the 
ruffians  entered  the  room,  the  queen,  to  her  everlafting  honour, 
fo  long  Ihrouded  the  king  from  the  alTalfins  with  her  own  body, 
that  fhe  received  two  wounds  before  fhe  could  be  drawn  oft 
him.  She  married  to  her  fecond  hulband,  James  Stewart, 
called  the  Black  Knight,  fon  to  the  lord  of  Lome ;  and  dying 
in  the  year  1446,  was  buried  at  Perth,  near  the  king  her  firft 
hulband. 

BEBRYCIA  (anc.  geog.),  an  ancient  name  ot  Bithynia,  fo 
called  from  the  Bebryees  its  inhabitants.  The  Bebryces  were 
afterwards  driven  out  by  the  Thracians,  viz.  the  Bithyni  and 
Thyni ;  from  whom,  in  proccfs  of  time,  the  country  took  the 
name  of  Bithynia.  See  Bithynia. 

BEDDINGTON,  a  village  near  Croydon  in  Surrey.  Here 
is  Beddington  Park,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Carews,  one 
of  the  many  faid  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  park,  which  is  famous  for  walnuts,  is  an 
avenue  of  trees,  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Walk.  The  church 
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Is  a  Gothic  pile,  with  flails  in  the  aides,  after  the  manner  of 
cathedrals.  . 

BEDEN,  or  Bering,  a  village  in  Sntfex,  thirteen  miles 
from  Lewes,  near  a  river  of  its  own  name,  which  rune  into 
the  Englifh  Channel  at  New  Shoreham,  and  produces  very 
good  mullets,  pikes,  eels,  Jcc. 

BE  DERICK  (Henry),  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguflin  at 
Clare  5  and  furnamed  de  Bury,  bccaufe  he  was  born  at  St. 
Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk.  Having  from  his  youth  fliewn  a 
quick  wit,  and  a  great  inclination  to  learning,  his  fuperiors 
took  care  to  improve  thele  excellent  faculties,  by  lending  him 
not  only  to  our  Englifh,  but  alfo  to  foreign  nniverfities  :  where 
clofely  applying  himfelf  to  his  ftudies,  and  being  a  conflant 
difputant,  he  arrived  to  fuch  fame,  that  at  Paris  he  became  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  Not  long  after  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  much  followed,  and  extremely  admired 
for  his  eloquent  way  of  preaching.  This  eminent  qualifica¬ 
tion,  joined  to  his  remarkable  integrity,  uprightnefs,  decent 
behaviour,  prudence,  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  fo  recommended  him  to  the  elteem  of  the  world,  that 
he  was  chofen  provincial  of  his  order  throughout  England  :  in 
which  fiation  he  behaved  in  a  very  commendable  manner. 
He  llourifhed  about  the  year  1380,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Richard  11.  He  wrote  feveral  things,  namely,  1.  Lectures 
upon  the  Mailer  of  the  Sentences,  i.  e.  Peter  Lombard,  in 
four  books.  2.  Theological  Queftions,  in  one  book.  3.  Ser¬ 
mons  upon  the  Bleftcd  Virgin.  4.  A  Courfe  of  Sermons  for 
the  whole  year. 

BEDFORD  (Hilkiah),  of  Sibfcy  in  Lincolnlhire,  a  quaker, 
came  to  London,  and  fettled  there  as  a  flationer,  between  the 
years  1600  and  1625.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Plat  of  Highgate,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  Hilkiah,  a 
mathematical  inftrument- maker  in  Hofier-lane,  near  Weft 
Smithfield.  In  this  houfe  (which  was  afterwards  burnt  in  the 
great  fire  of  London  1 666)  was  born  the  famous  Plilkiah, 
July  23,  1663  ;  who  in  1679  was  admitted  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  the  firft  fcholar  on  the  foundation  of  his 
maternal  grandfather  William  Plat.  Hilkiah  was  afterwards 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  patronized  by  Heneage  Finch 
earl  of  Winchelfea,  but  deprived  of  his  preferment  (which 
was  in  Lincolnfhire)  for  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  re¬ 
volution,  and  afterwards  kept  a  boarding-houfc  for  the  Weft- 
minfter  fcholars.  In  1714,  being  tried  in  the  court  of  King’s- 
Bench,  he  was  fined  1000  marks,  and  imprifoned  three  years 
for  writing,  printing,  and  publifhing.  The  Hereditary  Right 
of  the  Crown  of  England  aflerted,  1713,  folio  ;  the  real  author 
©t  which  was  George  Harbin,  a  nonjunng  clergyman,  whom 
his  friendfhip  thus  lcreencd,  and  on  account  of  his  fufferings 
he  received  tool,  from  the  l£te  Lord  Weymouth,  who  knew 
not  the  real  author.  His  other  publications  were,  a  tranflation 
of  An  Anlwer  to  Fontenelle’s  Hiftory  of  Oracles,  and  a  Lafin 
Life  of  Dr.  Barvvick,  which  he  afterwards  tranOated  into  Eng¬ 
lifh.  He  died  November  26,  1724. 

Bedford  (Thomas),  fecond  fon  of  Hilkiah,  was  educated 
at  Weftminfter  fchool ;  and  was  afterwards  admitted  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge ;  became  mailer's  fizar,  to  Dr. 
Robert  Jcnkin,  the  mailer  ;  and  was  matriculated  December  9, 
1730.  Being  a  nonjuror,  he  never  took  a  degree ;  but  going 
into  orders  in  that  party,  officiated  amongft  the  people  of  that 
mode  of  thinking  in  Derbyihire,  fixing  his  refidence  at 
Compton  near  Afhbourne,  where  he  became  much  acquainted 
with  Ellis  Farneworth,  and  was  indeed  a  good  fcholar.  Having 
fome  original  fortune,  and  withal  being  a  very  frugal  man, 
and  making  alfo  the  mod  of  his  money  for  a  length  of  years, 
Mr.  Bedford  died  rich  at  Compton,  in  February  1773,  where 
he  was  well  refpeCtcd.  As  foon  as  he  took  orders,  he  went 


chaplain  into  the  family  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  hart,  then  at 
Angiers  in  France.  From  thence,  having  a  filler  married  to 
George  Smith,  efiq.  near  Durham  (who  publifhed  his  father 
Dr.  John  Smith's  fine  edition  of  Bede),  Mr.  Bedford  went 
into  the  North,  and  there  prepared  his  edition  of  Symeonis 
nionachi  Dunhelmenfis  libellus  de  exordio  atqne  procurfu 
Dunhelmenfis  ecclefiae ;  with  a  continuation  to  1154,  and  an 
account  of  the  hard  ufage  Bilhop  William  received  from  Ru¬ 
fus ;  which  was  printed  by  fubfeription  in  1732,  8vo.  from  a 
very  valuable  and  beautiful  MS.  in  the  cathedral  library, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  either  the  original,  or  copied  in  the 
author’s  life-time.  He  was  living  at  Afhbourne,  1742,  and 
about  that  time  publiftied  an  Hiflorical  Catechifm,  con¬ 
taining,  in  brief,  the  facred  hiftory  and  doctrines  of  chriftia- 
nity,  and  an  explanation  of  the  feafts  and  falls  of  the  church, 
the  fecond  edition,  cor  re  fled  and  enlarged. 

REDNORE.  01  Biddanore,  a  town  in  the  peninfnla  of 
Hindoollan.  and  in  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  regent  of 
Myfore.  It  was  taken  by  General  Mathews  in  January  1 783  ; 
but  it  was  furrendered  to  Tippoo  in  .May  following.  The  ca¬ 
pitulation  was  perfidioufly  violated,  and  the  general,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  was  poifoned.  Bednore  is  4152  railes  S.E.  of  Bombay, 
and  187  N.W.  of  Seringapatam.  Long.  73.  30.  E.  Lat.  14, 
o.  N. 

BEDRIACUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  Italy,  fituatecR 
according  to  Tacitus,  between  Verona  and  Cremona,  bu* 
nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  From  the  account  given 
by  that  hiftorian,  Cluverius  conjectures  that  the  ancient  Be- 
driacum  flood  in  the  place  where  the  city  of  Caneto  now 
Hands.  This  village  was  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Galba  by  Otho,  and  afterwards  of  Otho  by  Vitellius. 

BEDSTEAD,  a  frame  for  lupporting  a  bed.  Among  the 
various  materials  ufed  for  bedfteads,  iron  is  not  only  the  moft 
durable,  but  alfo  the  moft  beneficial,  with  refpetl  to  health. 
Oak  is  excellent  for  this  purpofe,  being  almoft  impervious  to 
worms,  if  felled  in  the  proper  feafon,  and  allowed  to  become 
dry ;  but  cedar,  were  it  not  for  its  ftrong  odour,  would  be  ftill 
more  efficacious  in  preventing  the  inroads  of  bugs,  or  other 
vermin.  Hence,  the  beams  and  polls, of  a  bcdliead,  made  o£ 
any  hard  wood,  might  be  inlaid  with  cedar. 

On  this  occafion,  we  cannot,  in  juftice  to  Mr.  Lambert,  of 
Berwick-llrcet,  Soho,  omit  to  give  a  concile  defcription  of 
his  newly-invented  bedjlead  for  the  Jick  unci  wounded,  which 
he  terms  the  Royal  Patent  Fracture  Bed ,  and  which  is  ably 
calculated  to  alleviate  the  painful  fituation  of  the  aged,  the. 
infirm,  or  difeafed.  This  ingenious  contrivance,  therefore, 
affords  a  comfortable  accommodation  to  perfons  confined  by 
fractures,  gout,  pally.  See,  :  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  lying 
in  women.  The  bed  may  be  made,  and  the  linen  changed, 
without  in  the  fiighteft  manner  difturbing  the  patient,  which 
readers  it  highly  lerviceable  in  camps  and  hofpitals. 

We  have  given  a  plate  of  this  uleful  invention,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  explanation  :  si,  I’h  ij.  the  bedhead  ;  B, 
the  feather-bed;  C,  the  ftraining-frarne;  D,  the  fracture- 
frame  5  S.S,$,S,  four  rings  in  the  fradture- frame ;  E,  the 
ileeping-delk  ;  R,R,  two  rings  in  the  Beeping  detk;  F,F,F,F, 
pullics  put  in  motion  by  the  machinery;  G,G,G,G,  receiving- 
hooks  of  the  fraftufe-frame ;  33 33,  four  rings  in  the  ftrain- 
ing-frame;  H,FI,H,H,  receiving- hooks  to  ditto;  I,  the 
plate  of  the  machinery;  K,  the  great  wheel;  L,  a  pinion, 
with  a  winch  turning  the  great  wheel ;  O,  a  pall  or  flop  ; 
M,  a  pinion  with  a  fly,  to  prevent  a  too  fudden  delcent ;  N, 
the  rollers. 

The  fubjoined  directions  fbould  be  attended  to  in  making 
and  ufing  the  bed.  Lay  the  ftraining-frarne  C,  covered  with 
ticking,  on  the  feather-bed  h,  then  the  under-blanket  and 
ftieet :  above  thele,  place  the  fra&ure-frame  D  (on  which 
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this  patient  Is  fupportdd). ;  then  •  the  bolfter,  pillows,  and  up¬ 
per  clothes,  in  the  ufual  manner.  When  the  feather-bed  is 
to  be  made,  wind  up  the  two  frames,  C  and  D,  by  the 
winch,  till  the  patient  is  fupported  above  the  bed,  which 
may  then  be  made,  or,  if  necefiary,  another  placed  in  its 
ftead,  and  the  two  frames  let  down  upon  it. 

In  changing  the  linen,  the  two  frames  C  and  D  muft  be 
wound  up  till  they  reach  the  four  hooks  G,G\,G,G ;  fecure 
the  hooks  in  the  four  rings  S,S,S,S,  and  wrap  the  fheet  you 
intend  to  remove  round  the  upper  clothes,  to  exclude  cold ; 
let  down  the  under-frame  C;  replace  the  blanket,  and  put 
on  the  clean  fheet ;  draw  away  the  other,  and  again  wind 
up  the  frame  to  the  fradture-frame,  and  unhook  it  at  the 
four  corners.  Thus  retting  on  the  under  frame,  the  patient 
fafely  defeends  to  the  comforts  of  a  new-made  bed  and  clean 
linen. 

As  in  the  early  ftages  of  confumptive,  or  afthmatic  dif- 
ordeft,  it  is  material  to  avoid  the  heat  of  a  feather-bed,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  patient  be  liable  to  night-fweats,  and  if  he 
be  able  to  rife  and  have  the  linen  changed,  the  fradture-frame 
may  not  be  necefiary :  in-this  cafe,  the  lower  frame  may  be 
wound  a  little  above  the  feather-bed  ;  at  the  top  of  the  frame 
C,  there  is  a  lleeping-delk,  E,  by  which  the  head  and  Ihoul- 
ders  may  be  railed  at  pleal'ure,  by  fixing  the  two  hooks  at 
the  end  of  the  frame  to  the  two  rings  R,li,  and  freeing  thofe 
at  the' feet  :  after  which,  by  the  ufe  of  the  wynch,  it  may 
be  lowered  or  raifed  at  pleafure. 

The  whole  apparatus  may  be  attached  to  any  four-poft 
bedftead  by  a  common  carpenter. 

It  is  necdlefs  to  expatiate  upon  the  utility  of  fuch  a  bed¬ 
ftead  to  families  at  a  diltance  from  the  metropolis  :  and  as 
we  have  no  perfonal  acquaintance  with  this  ingenious  artizan, 
we  cannot  be  fufpedted  of  partiality :  indeed,  the  firft  ac¬ 
count  of  his  invention,  together  with  a  plate,  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  us  by  means  of  a  foreign  journal  lately  imported. 

It  deferves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  prevailing  cuftom  of 
providing  the  bedheads  of  children  with  curtains  is  liable  to 
l'trong  and  lerious  objections  :  i .  Becaule  they  prevent  a  free 
accefs  of  air  for  the  renewal  of  that  mafs  which  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  for  relpiration  ;  z.  They  endanger  the  lives  of  in¬ 
fants  by  candle-light,  from  which  fatal  accidents  have  fre¬ 
quently  happened  ;  and,  3.  They  are  pernicious  receptacles  for 
the  fineft  particles  of  duft,  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
lerved,  are  apt  to  be  inhaled  by  the  perfon  confined  within 
fuch  curtains  on  the  leaft  motion  of  the  bedftead  :  and  thence, 
perhaps,  many  young  and  blooming  innocents  may  date  the 
firft:  period  of  their  confumptive  attack.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  mean  to  infinuate,  that  curtains  ought  to  be  univerfally 
abandoned,  as  there  may  occur  a  variety  of  inftances  in 
which  the  laws  of  propriety  and  decorum  might  render  them 
ufeful  and  necefiary. 

BEEMAH,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Dccan.  It  is  a 
principal  branch  of  the  Kiftna,  coming  from  the  N.W.  and 
joining  it  near  Edghir.  It  riles  in  the  mountains  to  the  N. 
of  Poonah,  and  palfes  within  30  miles  of  the  E.  fide  of  that 
city. 

BEGIA,  or  Beggia,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  with  a  ftrong  cattle,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain, 
65  miles  W.  of  Tunis.  Long.  ir.  30.  E.  Lat.36.  42.  N. 

BEK  (David),  a  famous  Dutch  portrait  painter,  and  dif- 
ciple  of  Vandyck  ;  whofe  (kill  in  his  profeffion,  and  politenefs 
of  addfels,  acquired  him  high  elleem  in  mod  courts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  Charles  I.  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  taught  the  principles  of  drawing  to  his  foil’s  Charles 
and  James.  He  went  afterwards  into  the  fervice  of  the  kings 
of  France,  Denmark,  and  of  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  who 
made  him  firft  gentleman  of  her  bedchamber.  His  manner 


of  painting  was  fo  quick,  that  our  king  Charles  told  him  he 
believed  he  could  paint  if  he  was  riding  poll.  It  is  laid,  that 
in  travelling  through  Germany  he  fell  ftek  at  an  inn,  and 
was  laid  out  for  dead.  Elis  fervants  drinking  for  confolation 
by  his  bed-fide,  one  of  them  in  a  drunken  freak  faid,  “  Our 
mailer  was  fond  of  a  glafs  while  he  was  alive,  and  out  of 
gratitude  let  us  give  him  a  glals  now  when  he  is  dead.”  The 
propofal  proving  agreeable,  he  raifed  up  his  matter’s  head, 
and  endeavouring  to  pour  fome  wine  into  his  mouth,  Bek 
opened  his  eyes ;  and  being  compelled,  neverthelefs,  to  drink 
the  glafs  full,  gradually  revived.  He  lived  fome  years  after, 
though  he  died  at  3  5  years  old,  in  1636. 

BEK INS AU  (John),  author  of  a  book  entitled  De  Su¬ 
premo  et  Abfoiuto  Regis  Imperio,  was  born  at  Broadchalke 
in  Wiltlliire.  He  had  his  education  in  grammar  learning  at 
Wykeham’s  fchool,  near  Winchefter,  from  whence  he  was 
fent  very  early  to  New  College  in  Oxford  ;  where,  having 
ferved  two  years  bf  probation,  he  was  admitted  perpetual  fel¬ 
low  in  the  year  1520.  In  1326  he  took  the  degree  of  ma¬ 
iler  of  arts.  In  his  college  he  diltinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  lkill  in  the  Greek  language.  In  1338  he  refign- 
ed  his  fellowlhip,  and  married.  What  preferment  or  em¬ 
ployment  he  had  afterwards  is  uncertain.  He  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with,  and  highly  efteemed  by,  the  moll  learned 
men  of  the  nation,  particularly  the  famous  antiquary  and 
hiftorian  John  Leland.  He  was  in  good  elleem  with  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  King  Edward  VI.  When  Queen  Mary 
came  to  the  crown,  and  endeavoured  to  deftroy  all  that  her 
father  and  brother  had  done  towards  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  Bekinl'au  wheeled  about  with  the  times,  and  be¬ 
came  a  zealous  Roman-catholic.  After  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
accelfion,  when  Protellantifm  again  took  place,  he  retired  to 
an  obfeure  village  in  Hampftiire,  called  Sherbourne,  where 
he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  great  difeontent,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  that  place,  the  20th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1539,  aged  about  fixty-three  years. 

BELAY  ( Encycl .).  For  the  word  “  bevel’’  in  that  article, 
read  “  kevel.” 

BELCHIER  (John),  was  born  in  the  year  1706,  at 
Kingfton  in  Surrey.  He  received  his  education  at  Eaton ; 
and,  dilcovering  an  inclination  for  furgery,  was  bound  ap¬ 
prentice  to  Mr.  Chefelden,  by  far  the  mod  eminent  man  of 
his  profellion.  Under  this  great  mailer  he  foon  became  an 
accurate  anatomill.  His  preparations  were  next  elleemed  to 
Dr.  Nicholls’s,  and  allowed  to  exceed  all  others  of  that  time. 

Thus  qualified,  his  practice  foon  became  .  extenfive ;  and, 
in  the  year  1736  he  fucceeded  his  fellow-apprentice,  Mr. 
Craddock,  as  furgeon  to  Guy’s  hol'pital.  In  this  fituation, 
which  afforded  fuch  ample  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  abi¬ 
lities,  he,  by  his  remarkably  tender  and  kind  attention  to  his 
pauper  patients,  became  as  eminent  for  his  humanity  as  his 
l'upcrior  lkill  in  his  profeffion.  Like  his  mailer  Chefelden,  he 
was  very  reludtant  before  an  operation,  yet  quite  as  fticcel'sful 
as  that  great  operator.  He  was  particularly  expert  in  the 
redudtion  of  the  humerus,  which/though  a  very  limple  ope¬ 
ration,  is  frequently  produdtive  of  great  trouble  to  the  fur¬ 
geon,  as  well  as  excruciating  pain  to  the  patient. 

He  was  el e died  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which 
learned  body  he  communicated  leveral  curious  calks  that  fell 
within  his  cognizance ;  particularly  a  remarkable  cafe  of  an 
hydrops  ovarii,  publiftied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions, 
No.  423  ;  an  account  of  a  miller  whole  arm  was  torn  oft' 
by  a  mill,  Auguft  13,  1737,  No.  449 ;  and  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  bones  of  animals  being  turned  red  by  aliment 
only,  442.  The  greateft  difeoveries  frequently  are  owing  to 
trifling  and  accidental  caules.  Such  was  the  cafe  in  the  laft- 
raentioned  drcumftance,  Mr.  Belchi*r  being  led  to  make  his 
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enquiries  on  that  fiuhjeCt  by  the  bone  of  a  boiled  leg  of  pork 
being  difcovered  to'  be  perfectly  red,  though  the  meat  was 
well-flavoured,  and  of  the  ulual  colour. 

On  his  refignation  as  furgeon  of  Guy’s,  he  was  made  go¬ 
vernor  both  of  that  and  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital,  to  which  h  e 
was  particularly  ferviceable,  having  recommended  not  lefs 
than  1 40  governors. 

Mr.  Belchier,  in  private  life,  was  a  man  of  ftri<£t  integritv, 
warm  and  zealous  in  his  attachments,  fparing  neither  labour 
nor  time  to  ferve  thofe  for  whom  he  profell cd  a  "friendfhip. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  tine  arts,  and  lived  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  the  principal  artifts  of  his  time.  He  enjoyed  a 
great  fhare  of  health,  though  far  advanced  in  years  when  he 
died.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  chapel  at  Guy's  ho¬ 
fpital. 

B-ELERIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  the  Dumnonii, 
or  Damnonii,  the  wefternmott  Britons.  Now  called  the  Laud's 
End,  in  Cornwall. 

BELESTAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Arriege  and  late  county  of  Foix,  remarkable  for  a  fpring, 
which,"  it  is  faid,  ebbs  and  flows  1  a  times  in  24  hours,  as 
exactly  as  a  clock. 

BELGRADE,  a  fmall  town  of  Romania,  in  European 
Turkey,  on  the  llrait  of  Conltantinople,  20  miles  N.  of  that 
city.  Long.  29.  o.  E.  Lat.  41.  22.  N. 

BELGRAVE  (Richard),  a  writer  of  the  14th  century,  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Belgraves  in  Leicefterthire,  was  born 
at  the  town  of  Belgrave,  about  a  mile  from  Leicefter,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  him- 
felf  with  great  diligence,  and  the  like  fuccefs,  to  his  ftudics, 
and  afterwards  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  divinity.  He  en¬ 
tered  himfelf  into  the  order  of  Carmelite  friars,  and  cliliin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  great  fkill  in  the  Ariftotelian  philofo- 
phy,  and  fchool  divinity.  However,  he  was  more  re¬ 
markable  for  the  ftreng'th  and  fubtilty  of  his  lectures,  than 
the  elegance  of  his  ltyle,  the  ltudy  of  polite  literature  being 
generally  negleCted  in  that  age.  Pits  gives  him  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  man  of  eminent  integrity  and  piety.  He  Hourilhed 
in  the  year  1320,  under  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  and 
wrote,  among  other  works.  Theological  Determinations,  in 
one  book ;  the  lubjeCt  of  which  was.  Whether  the  Divine 
Ellence  could  be  leen  ?  and  Ordinary  Oueftions,  in  one 
book. 

BELING  (Richard),  was  born  in  the  year  1613,  at  Beling- 
ftown,  in  the  barony  of  Balrothery,  and  county  of  Dublin,  the 
ancient  feat  of  his  family,  which  was  of  confiderable  rank  in 
the  Englilh  pale.  He  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Beling, 
knight,  and  was  educated  in  his  younger  years  at  a  gramma^ 
fchool  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  afterwards  put  under  the 
tuition  of  fome  priells  of  his  own  religion,  which  was  Popifh  ; 
who  fo  well  cultivated  his  good  genius,  that  they  taught  him 
to  write  in  a  fluert  and  elegant  Latin  ltyle,  as  appears  by  le- 
veral  of  his  pieces  hereafter  mentioned.  Thus  grounded  in 
the  polite  parts  of  literature,  his  father  removed  him  to  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  to  ltudy  the  municipal  laws  of  his  country,  where 
he  abode  fome  years,  and  returned  home  a  very  accomplifhed 
gentleman ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  made  the  law 
a  profeifion.  His  natural  inclination  turning  to  arms,  he 
early  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1647,  and,  though  not  above 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  then  an  officer  of  confiderable 
rank  :  for  in  February  that  year  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
ltrong  body  of  the  Irilh  before  Lifmore,  and  fummoned  the 
caftle  to  furrender  ;  but  the  lord  Broghill,  who  commanded 
in  it  a  fmall  body  of  one  hundred  new-raifed  forces,  Righted 
the  fummons,  and  another  party  coming  to  his  aid,  Mr.  Be¬ 
ling  thought  fit  to  draw  off,  and  quitted  the  liege.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  a  leading  member  in  the  fupreme  council  of 
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the  confederate  Roman-catholics  at  Kilkenny,  to  which  ft* 
was  principal  fecretary ;  by  whom  he  was  fent  atnbaflador  to 
the  pope,  and  other  Italian  princes,  in  1645,  to  crave  aid  for 
the  fupport  of  their  caufie.  He  brought  back  wilh  him  a 
fatal  prelent  in  the  perfon,  of  the  nuncio,  John  Baptift  Ri- 
nuccini,  archbithop  and  prince  of  Fermo,  who  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  reviving  the  diftinCtions  between  the  old  Irilh  of 
blood,  and  the  old  Englilh  of  Irilh  birth',  which  fplit  that 
party-  into  factions,  prevented  all  peace  with  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  and  ruined  the  country  which  he  was  fent  to  fave. 
When  Mr.  Beling  had  fathomed  the  mifehievous  fchemes  of 
the  nuncio  and  his  faction,  and  perceived,  that  they  had  other 
views  than  merely  to  obtain  a  toleration  for  the  free  exercife 
of  their  religion,  as  in  the  beginning  they  pretended-,  nobody 
was  more  zealous  than  he  in  oppofing  and  clogging  their  mea- 
lures,  or  in  promoting  the  peace  then  in  agitation,  and  luh- 
mitting  to  the  king’s  authority,  which  he  did  with  l'ueh  hear- 
tinefs  and  fincerity,  that  he  became  very  acceptable  to  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  who  entrufted  him  with  many  negccia-*- 
tions,  both  before  and  after  the  Reltoration,  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  with  great  fidelity  and  fufficiency.  When  the  parlia¬ 
ment  army  had  fubdued  the  Irilh,  Mr.  Beling  retired  to 
France,  where  he  continued  feveral  years,  and  in  that  time 
employed  himfelf  in  writing  te-veral  books  in  Latin,  in  oppo- 
lition  tu  fuch  writers  of  the  Romith  party  as  had  endeavoured  to 
clear  themlelves  from  being  the  inftruments  of  the  rebellion, 
and  to  lay  the  blame  thereof  on  the  levcrityof  the  Englilh  go¬ 
vernment.  His  account  of  the  traniaCtions  of  Ireland,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  rebellion,  is  etteemed  by  judicious  men 
as  being  more  worthy  of  credit  than  any  written  by  the  Ro- 
milh  party ;  and  yet  he  is  not  free  from  a  partiality  to  the 
caufe  he  was  at  firlt  embarked  in,  and  his  credulity  has  been 
taxed  in  the  cafe  of  Father  Finachty.  He  returned  home 
upon  the  Reftoration,  and  was  repoil’efied  of  his  efiate,  by 
the  favour  and  interefi  of  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  died  in 
Dublin,  in  September  16735  and  was  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Malahidert,  about  five  miles  from  that  city. 

BELL  (Beaupre),  fon  of  Beaupre  Bell,  efq.  of  Beaupre* 
hall,  in  Upwell  and  Outwell,  in  Clackclofe  hundred,  Nor¬ 
folk,  where  the  Beaupre  family  had  fettled  early  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  enjoyed  the  efiate  by  the  name  of  Beau¬ 
pre  (or  tie  Bello  prato)  till  Sir  Robert  Bell  intermarried  with 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  lixteenth.  Sir  Robert  was 
fpeaker  of  the  Houle  of  Commons  14  Eliz.  and  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  caught  his  death  at  the  black  atlize  at 
Oxford,  1577.  Beaupre  Bell,  his  fourth  lineal  defeendant, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Oldfield,  of  Spald¬ 
ing,  bart.  who  died  1 720,  and  by  whom  he  had  illue  his  name* 
fake,  the  fubject  of  this  article,  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
the  youngeft  married  William  Graves,  efq.  of  F'ulborn  in 
Cambridgefhire,  who  thereby  inherited  the  family  efiate  naar 
Spalding,  with  the  fite  of  the  abbey,  and  has  a  drilling  like- 
nefs  of  his  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Bell,  junior,  was  educated  at 
Weft  min  fter  lchool,  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1723,  and  loon  commenced  a  genuine  and  able  antiquary. 
He  made  confiderable  collections  of  church  notes  in  his  own 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  all  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
college  where  he  received  his  education.  Mr.  Bloomfield  ac- 
knowledges  his  obligations  to  him  for  collecting  many  evi¬ 
dences,  teals,  and  drawings,  of  great  ufe  to- him  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Norfolk.  The  old  gentleman  led  a  miferable  fife,  hardly 
allowed  his  fon  neceffaries,  and  delapidated  his  houfe.  He  hud 
five  hundred  horfes  of  his  own  breeding,  many  above  thirty 
years  old  unbroke.  He  took  home  his  fon  from  college,  where 
his  library  was  left  to  mould.  On  his  death,  his  fon  l'uc- 
ceeded  to  his  efiate,  of  about  1500I.  a-year,  which  he  enjoyed 
not  long,  and  dying  of  a  conlumption  unmarried,  on  the  roa4 
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to  3.1th,.  left  the  reverfion,  after  the  death  of  his  filler  (who 
was  then  unmarried,  and  not  likely  to  have  iflue),  with  his 
books  and  medals,  to  Trinity  College,  under  the  diredtion  of 
the  late  vice-mailer.  Dr.  Walker.  But  his  filler  marrying  (as 
above),  it  is  laid  the  entail  was  cut  off.  He  was  buried  in  the 
family  burying-place,  in  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  in  Outwell 
church,  ror  the  paving  of  which,  and  fora  monument,  he  left 
150I.  The  regilters  of  the  fociety  abound  with  proofs  of  Mr. 
Beil  5  tatte  and  knowledge  in  ancient  coins,  both  Greek  and 
Roman,  befdes  many  other  interefting  dilcoveries. 

BELLENDEN,  or  Ballantine  (William),  a  celebrated 
author,  was,  in  1602,  profeffor  of  humanity,  or  belles  let- 
tres,  at  Edinburgh,  and  mailer  of  the  requells  to  James  1. 
who  had  fo  high  an  elleem  for  him,  that  he  enabled  him  to 
Bve  in  eafy  circumftances  at  Paris,  where  he  wrote  thefe  three 
books;. the  firft  entitled,  De  Statu  pril'ci  Orbis  in  Religi- 
one,  Re  poliuca,  et  Literis  ;  or,  the  State  of  Religion, 
Politics,  and  Literature,  in  the  old  World,  both  before  and 
.ifter  the  Flood.  The  lecond  and  third  contain  the  opinions 
of  Cicero  on  matters  of  the  highelt  importance,  delivered  in 
his  own  words.  They  were  dedicated  to  Charles  prince  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  afterwards  King  Charles  I.  and  to  his 
brother  Henry.  In  a  late  edition,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr  thought 
proper  to  inlcribe  them  to  Mr.  Burke,  I.ord  North,  and  Mr. 
box,  whole  refpedlive  portraits  are  prefixed  to  each  dedica¬ 
tion,  and  whofe  talents  and  virtues  he  celebrates  and  defends 
in  a  preface  of  feventy-fix  pages,  containing  a  very  free  and 
bold  difcullion  of  our  public  men  and  meal'ures  in  very  claf- 
'lical  language,  and  a  ftrong  and  fatirieal  representation,  under 
borrowed  names  of  antiquity,  of  the  chiefs  of -the  other  party, 
or  theprefent  miniliry. 

Bellenden  wrote  another  work,  publifhed  after  his  death, 
“  De  tribus'  Luminibus  Romanorum,”  whom  he  conceives  to 
be  Cicero,  Seneca,,  and  the  elder  Pliny.  The  editor  gives  an 
account  of  this  work,  from  whence  he  took  the  idea  of  draw¬ 
ing  his  characters  of  the  three  luminaries  of  Great  Britain. 
He  marks  the  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
which  once  diftinguiflied  the  Scotch,  before  the  civil  diffen- 
fions  dfiave  their  brightell  geniufes  abroad,  and  celebrates  the 
-ardour  for  philofophy  and  literature  fo  prevalent  in  North 
Britain  at  prefent.  Dr.  Middleton  has  been  charged  with  bor¬ 
rowing  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  arrangement,  of  his 
“  Life  of  Cicero,”  from  Bellenden,  without  the  leaft  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  and  the  editor  confefles  himfelf  of  this  opi¬ 
nion. 

BELLESME,.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Grne,  and  late  province  of  Perche,  with  an  ancient  caitle,  75 
.miles  S.  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  42.  E.  Lat.  48.  23.  N. 

BELLOVACI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
reckoned  the  braveft  of  the'Belgse  ;  now  the  Beauxafis,  in  the 
Idle  of  France. 

BELMEIS,  orBsAUMES  (Richard  de),  I.  bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  was  advanced  to  that  fee  through 
the  intereft  of  Roger  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shropthire,  and 
confecrated  26th  July,  1108.  Immediately  after  his  confe- 
cration,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  warden  of  the  marches 
between  England  and  Wales,  and  lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Salop ;  which  offices  he  held  about  three  years,  refiding  for 
the  mod  part  cf  the  time  at  Shrewsbury.  This  prelate  ex¬ 
pended  the  whole  revenues  of  his  bithopric  on  the  ftruCtu re  of 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral  in  London  ;  but  defpairing  ever  to  finifh 
it,  and  growing  tired  of  fo  much  labour  and  expence,  he 
turned  the  ltream  of  his  liberality  another  way.;  and,  ex¬ 
changing  the  manor  of  Landfworth  for  a  place  in  the  diocefe 
of  London  called  St.  Ofith  de  Chich,  he  built  there  a  convent 
of  regular  canons.  Being  feized  with  a  deadpalfy,  and  thereby 
q&fqualified  for  the  exercife  of  his  epifcopal  functions,  he  in> 
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tended  to  have  refigned  his  bifhopric,  and  to  have  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  monastery  of  his  own  foundation  : 
but  whilfit  he  delayed  his  purpofe  from  day  to  day,  he  was 
prevented  by  death,  which  took  him  out  of  this  life  January 
16,  1127. 

-Belmeis,  or  Beaumes  (Richard  de),  II.  bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  was  nephew  of  Richard 
de  Belmeis,  bifhop  of  London  in  the  preceding  reign,  by  that 
prelate's  brother,  Walter  de  Belmeis.  Before  he  came  of 
age,  he  was  appointed  by  his  uncle  archdeacon  of  Middlefex  : 
but  the  bifhop  was  prevailed  upon  by  William  dean  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Tiis  nephew  by  his  filler  Adelina,  and  by  the  Prior  of 
Chich,  to  commit  the  adminiftrat.ion  of  the  archdeaconry, 
during  Prichard's  minority,  to  Hugh,  one  of  his  chaplains.- 
It  was  with  no  fmall  difficulty  that  Richard  afterwards  reco-  1 
vered  his  archdeaconry  out  of  the  hands  of  this  faithlefs  guar¬ 
dian.  In  the  beginning  of  Odlober  1151  he  was  advanced 
to  the  fee  of  London,  in  the  room  of  Robert  de  Sigillo,  and 
confecrated  at  Canterbury  by  Archbifhop  Theobald,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  all  the  bifhops  of  England,  excepting  Henry  of  Win- 
chetier,  who  excufed  his  abfence,  -and  approved  the  choice  of- 
Ricbard,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbifhop.  This  prelate  died - 
May  4,  1162. 

BELUNUM  (anc.  geog  ),  a  town  of  Rhaetia,  above  Fel- 
tria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Yeneti ;  now  Bclluno,  capital  of 
the  Bellunefe  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 

BELVOIR-CASTLE,  in  Lincolnfhire,  four  miles  from 
Grantham,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  dukes  of  Rutland,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  Ration,  as  many  of  their  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  here.  Its  foundation  was  laid  fcon  after  the 
Norman  conqueft.  It  affords  a  delightful  profpefil  into  the 
counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  -  Leiceffer,  Rutland,  and 
Northampton,  as  well  as  over  the  fruitful  valley  under  it. 

BELUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  river  of  Galilee,  at  the  di- 
ffance  of  two  ftadia  from  Ptoiemais,  running  from  the  foot  of 
mount  Carmel  out  of  the  lake  Cendevia.  Near  this  place, 
according  to  Jofephus,  was  a  round  hollow  or  valley,  where 
was  a  kind  of  land  fit  for  making  glafs  ;  which,  though  ex¬ 
ported  in  great  quantities)  was  found  to  be  inexhauflible. 
Strabo  fays,  the  whole  of  the  coaff  from  Tyre  to  Ptoiemais  has 
a  fand  fit  for  making  glafs  ;  but  that  the  land  of  the  rivulet 
Belus  and  its  neighbourhood  is  a  better  fort :  and  here,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  the  making  of  glafs  was  firft  dilcovered. 

BENBECULA,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  He¬ 
brides,  lying  between  N.  and  S.  Uift.  See  Bara. 

BENBOW  (John),  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  fquadron,  and 
one  of  the  moll  eminent  Englifh  feamen  mentioned  in  our 
hiilories,  'was  born  about  the  year  1650,  and  was  defeended 
of  a  very  ancient,  worthy,  and  honourable  family  in  Shrop- 
fffire.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  left  his  fon 
John  no  other  provifion  than  that  of  the  profelfion.  to  which 
he  was  bred,  viz.  the  fea,  a  profelfion  to  which  he  had  natu¬ 
rally  a  great  propenfity,  and  in  which  he  l'ucceeded  fo  hap¬ 
pily,  that  before  he  was  thirty  he  became  mailer,  and  in  a 
good  meafure  owner,  of  a  fhip  called  the  Bembow  frigate, 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  in  which  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  acquired  a  good  eftate,  if  an  accident  that  happened 
to  him  in  the  lalt  voyage  he  made  had  not  given  a  new  turn  to 
his  fortunes,  and  brought  him  to  l'erve  in  the  Britifh  navy, 
with  equal  reputation  to  himfelf,  and  good  fortune  to  his 
country,  to  which  he  rendered  many,  and  thofe  very  import¬ 
ant,  fervices.  In  the  year  1686,  Captain  Benbow,  in  his 
own  vefiel,  was  attacked  in  his  paflage  to  Cadiz  by  a  Sallee 
rover,  again  ft  whom  he  defended  himfelf,  though  very  un¬ 
equal  in  the  number  of  men,  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  till  at 
lall  the  Moors  boarded  him,  but  were  quickly  beat  out  of  the 
fhip  again}  with  the  lofs  of  thirteen  men,  whofe  heads  Cap- 
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tain  Benbow  ordered  to  be  cut  off,  and  thrown  into  a  tub  of 
pork  pickle.  When  he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  he  went  afliore,  and 
ordered  a  negro  fervant  to  follow  him,  with  the  Moors’  heads 
in  a  lack.  He  had  lcarcely  landed  before  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  enquired  of  his  fervants  what  he  had  in  his  lack  ? 
The  captain  anfwered,  fait  provifions  for  his  own  ufe.  “That 
may  be,”  replied  the  officers,  “  but  we  muff  infill  upon 
feeing  them.”  Captain  Benbow  alleged,  that  he  was  no 
ftranger  there,  that  he  did  not  ufe  to  run  goods,  and  pretend¬ 
ed  to  take  it  ill  that  he  was  fufpeded.  The  officers  told  him, 
that  the  magi  ft  rates  were  fitting  not  far  off,  and  that  if  they 
were  fatisfied  with  his  word,  his  fervants  might  carry  the  pro- 
vifions  where  he  pleafed,  but  that  otherwife  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  grant  any  fuch  dil'penfation.  The  captain  con¬ 
futed  to  the  propolat,  and  away  they  marched  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  Mr.  Benbow  in  the  front,  his  man  in  the  centre,  and 
the  officers  in  the  rear.  The  magilirates,  when  he  came  be¬ 
fore  them,  treated  Captain  Benbow  with  great  civility,  told 
him  they  wereforry  to  make  a  point  of  fuch  a  trifle,  but  that 
fince  he  had  refuted  to  ffiew  the  contents  of  his  lack  to  their 
officers,  the  nature  of  their  employments  obliged  them  to  de¬ 
mand  a  fight  of  them  ;  and  that  as  they  doubted  not  they  were 
fait  provifions,  the  ihewing  them  could  be  of  no  great  conl’e- 
quence  one  way  or  the  other.  “  I  told  you,”  laid  the  captain, 
llernly,  “  they  were  lalt  provifions  for  my  own  ufe.  Caefar, 
throw  them'dcnvn  upon  the  table;  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  like 
them,  they  are  at  your  l’ervice.”-  The  Spaniards  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  (truck  at  the  fight  of  the  Moors’  heads,  and  no  lefs  afto- 
nilhtd  at  the  account  of  the  captain’s  adventure,  who  with 
fo  fmall  a  force  had  been  able  to  defeat  fuch  a  number  of  bar¬ 
barians.  They  fer.t  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  Charles  II.  then  king  of  Spain,  was  fo 
much  pleated  with  it,  that  he  would  needs  fee  the  Englilh 
captain,  who  made  a  journey  to  court,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  teftimonies  of  relpeCl,  and  not  only  difmifled  with 
a  handfome  prefent,  but  his  Catholic  majelty  was  alfo  pleafed 
to  write  a  letter  in  his  behalf  to  King  James,  who,  upon  the 
captain’s  return,  gave  him  a  ffiip,  which  was  his  introduClion 
to  the  royal  navy.  After  the  Revolution,  he  was  conftantly 
employed,  and  frequently,  at  the  requeft  of  the  merchants, 
was  appointed  to  cruife  in  the  channel,  where  he  did  very 
great  l’ervice,  as  well  in  protecting  our  own  trade,  as  in  an¬ 
noying  and  diltreffing  that  of  the  enemy.  He  was  likewile 
generally  made  choice  of  for  bombarding  the  French  ports,  in 
which  he  fnewed  the  moll  intrepid  courage,  by  £oing  in  perlon 
in  his  boat  to  encourage  and  proteCt  the  engineers,  who,  for 
that  rOafon,  were  very  folicitous  that  he  fhould  command  the 
efcorts  whenever  they  went  upon  thofe  hazardous  enterprifes, 
in  which  they  knew  he  would  not  expofe  them  more  than  was 
abfolutely  neceffary,  and  that  he  would  put  them  upon  run¬ 
ning  no  fort  of  danger,  in  which  he  did  not  willingly  take  his 
fhure.  The  vigour  and  activity  of  Captain  Benbow,  in  every 
fervice  on  which  he  was  employed,  recommended  him  l'o  ef¬ 
fectually  to  his  royal  mailer  King  "William,  who  was  both  a 
goodjudge  of  men,  and  always  willing  to  reward  merit,  that 
he  was  very  early  promoted  to  a  flag,  and  intruded  with  the 
care  of  blocking  up  Dunkirk;  the  privateers  from  thence 
proving  extremely  detrimental  to  our  trade  during  all  that 
war.  In  1695  wc  find  him  thus  employed  with  a  fewEng- 
liffi  and  Dutch  lhips,  when  the  famous  Du  Bart  had  the  good 
luck  to  eleape  him,  with  nine  fail  of  clean  lhips,  with  which 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  milchief,  both  to  our  trade  and  to  that 
of  the  Dutch.  In  1697,  he  failed  the  toth  of  April,  from 
Spithead,  with  feven  third-rates  and  two  firer lhips,  and  after 
fome  time  returned  to  Portfmouth  for  provifions  ;  after  which 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  the  Virginia  and  Weff-India 
fleets,  and  law  them  fafe  into  port* 


After  the  concluding  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  and  even 
while  the  partition  treaties  were  negociating,  King  William 
formed  a  defign  of  doing  fomething  very  confiderable  in  the 
Welt-Indies,  in  calc  his  pafific  views  fhould  be  dii’appointed, 
or  Charles  II.  of  Spain  fl  orid  die  fuddenly,  as  was  daily  ex¬ 
pected.  There  were,  indeed,  many  reafons,  which  rendered 
the  fending  a  fquadron  at  that  time  into  thofe  parts  highly 
ufcful  and  requifite.  Our  colonies  were  in  a  very  weak  and 
defencelel’s  condition,  the  feas  fwarmed  with  pirates,  the 
Scots  had  eftabliflied  a  colony  at  Darien,  which,  very  unluckily 
for  them,  gave  the  Englilh  little  fatisfaClion,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  provoked  the  Spaniards  very  much.  King  William 
himfelf  fixed  upon  Rear-Admiral  Benbow  to  command  this 
fquadron,  which  proved  but  a  very  fmall  one,  as  confilling 
only  of  three  fourth-rates;  and  when  he? went  to  take  upon 
him  his  command,  he  received  private  inllrutlions  from  the 
king  to  make  the  bell  obfervations  he  could  on  the  Spaniih 
ports  and  fcttlements,  but  to  keep  as  fair  as  poflible  with  the 
governors,  and  to  atTord  them  any  affillance  he  could,  if  they 
defired  it.  He  was  lrkewife  inllruCled  to  watch  the  galleons; 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II.  was  then  thought  to  be  in 
a  dying  condition.  Rear-Admiral  Benbow  failed  in  the 
month  of  November  tfipS,  and  did  not  arrive  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  till  the  February  following,  where  he  found  things  in 
a  very  indifferent  fituatioji.  Aloft  of  our  colonics  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  many  of  them  engaged  in  warm  dilputes  with 
their  governors,  the  forces  that  fhould  have  been  kept  up  in 
them  for  their  defence  fo  reduced  by  ficknefs,  defertion,  and 
other  accidents,  that  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  expeCted  from 
them  :  but  the  admiral  carried  with  him  Colonel  Colling- 
wood’s  regiment,  which  he  difpofed  of  to  the  heft  advantage 
in  the  Leeward  Iflands.  This  part  of  his  charge  being  exe¬ 
cuted,  he  began  to  think  of  performing  the  other  part  of  his 
commiffion,  and  of  looking  into  the  Hate  of  the  Spanilli  af¬ 
fairs,  as  it  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  king;  and 
a  proper  occv.fion  of  doing  this  very  fpeedily  offering,  he  ef¬ 
fected  it.  On  his  return  to  Jamaica,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year,  he  received  a  fupply  of  provifions  from  England, 
and,  foon  after,  orders  to  return  home,  which  he  did  with  fix 
men-of-war,  taking  New  England  in  his  way,  and  arrived 
fafe,  bringing  with  him  from  the  plantations  fufficient  tefti¬ 
monies  of  his  having  dilcharged  his  duty,  which  fecured  him 
from  all  danger  of  cenfure,  though  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
exprefi'ed  very  high  refentment  at  fome  circumftance  that  at¬ 
tended  the  fending  this  fleet.  But  in  regard  to  the  admiral, 
the  greateft  compliments  were  paid  to  his  courage,  capacity, 
and  integrity,  by  all  parties;  and  the  king,  as  a  fignal  mark 
of  his  kind  acceptance  of  all  his  ferviees,  granted  him  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  arms,  which  confifled  in  adding  to  the  thre* 
Bent  Bows,  he  already  bore,  as  many  Arrows ;  which  lingular 
aCl  of  royal  favour  fufficiently  deflroys  the  fooliffi  report  of 
his  being  of  mean  extraction.  His  conduCl  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion  railed  him  fo  much  in  the  king’s  efleem,  that  he  conl'ult- 
ed  him  as  much  or  more  than  any  man  of  his  rank,  and  yet 
without  making  the  admiral  himfelf  vain,  or  expofing  him 
in  any  degree  to  the  diflike  of  the  minillcrs.  It  may  be  ea- 
fily  imagined,  that,  in  the  time  the  rear-admiral  (pent  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  the  face  of  affairs  was  much  changed  : 
indeed,  fo  much  they  were  changed,  that  the  king  was  forced 
to  think  of  a  new  war,  though  he  was  fenfible  the  nation  fuf- 
fered  feverely  from  the  old  one.  His  firll  care  therefore  was, 
to  put  his  fleet  into  the  bed  order  poflible,  and  to  dillribute 
the  commands  therein  to  officers  that  he  could  depend  upon  ; 
and  to  this  it  was  that  Mr.  Benbow  owed  his  being  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.'  After  this,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  Welt-India  lquadron  was  conferred  on  him;  and  in 
an  engagement  with  the  French,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  tolc 


his  leg.  During  all  the  time  of  his  illnefs  he  behaved  with  great 
calmnefs  and  pretence  of  mind,  having  never  flattered  himfelf, 
from  the  time  his  leg  was  cut  off,  with  any  hopes  of  recovery, 
but  the  wed  an  earned  defire  to  be  as  ufeful  as  he  could  while 
he  was  yet  living.  He  continued  thus  difeharging  his  duty 
till  the  laft  moment;  for  dying  of  a  fbort  confuimption,  his 
fpirits  did  not  fail  him  till  very  near  his  end,  and  his  fenfes : 
were  very  found  to  the  day  he  expired,  which  was  on.  the  4th  of 
November,  1702. 

Benbow  (John),  fon  to  the  vice-admiral  before  mentioned. 
He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  a  teaman,  and  educated  ac¬ 
cordingly.  His  misfortunes  -began  very 'early,  viz.  in  the  fame 
year  his  father  died  in  the  Weft-Indies,  by  being  fbipwrccked 
on  the  coaft  of  Madagafear,  where,  after  many  difmal  and 
dangerous  adventures,  he  was  induced  to  live  with,  and  in  the 
manner  of,  the  natives,  for  many  years,  and  laft,  when  he 
ieatt  expected  it,  he  was  taken  on  board  by  a  Dutch  captain, 
■out  of  refpeft  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  brought  fate 
to  England,  when  his  relations  thought  him  long  fince  dead. 
He  was  a  voung  gentleman  naturally  of  a  very  brifk  and 
lively  temper  ;  but  by  a  long  feries  of  untoward  events,  came 
to  alter  his  difpofition  entirely,  fo  as  to  appear,  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  very  ferious,  or  rather  melancholy,  and  did  not  much 
affeft  fpeaking,  except  among  a  few  intimate  friends.  But 
the  noife  of  his  remaining  fo  long,  and  in  fuch  a  condition, 
upon  the  itland  of  Madagafear,  induced  many  to  vifit  him, 
and  to  enquire  into  the  circumltances  of  the  life  he  led  there, 
whom  he  civilly  received,  and  readily  fatisfied  their  curiofity, 
though  otherwife  dillinguitlied,  as  has  been  laid,  by  his  taci¬ 
turnity  ;  but  he  always  looked  upon  his  prefervation  there, 
and  his  efcape  from  thence,  as  fuch  fignal  inltances  of  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  Providence,  that  he  did  not  judge  himfelf  at  liberty 
to  conceal  them.  But  notwithftanding  his  freedom  in  com¬ 
municating  this  part  of  his  hiftoiy,  very  few  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  it  can  now  be  recovered.  He  lived  feveral  years 
after  his  return  to  England,  but  in  a  very  private  manner. 

BENDLGWES  (Edward),  author  of  lome  poetical  pieces, 
was  fon  and  heir  of  Andrew  Bendlowes,  efq.  and  born  in  the 
year  16x3.  This  gentleman  was  carefully  educated  in  gram¬ 
mar  learning,  and  at  fixteen  years  of  age  admitted  a  fellow- 
commoner  ot  St.  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  to  which  he 
was  afterwards  a  benefactor.  From  thence  he  went  with  a 
tutor  to  travel,  and  having  gone  through  leveral  countries, 
and  vifited  feven  courts  of  princes,  he.  returned  home  a  molt 
accomplilhed  gentleman  both  in  behaviour  and  converfation, 
but  a  little  tinCtured  with  the  principles  of  Popery.  Being 
very  imprudent  in  the  management  of  his  worldly  concerns, 
he  made  a  fhift,  though  he  was  never  married,  to  fquander 
away  his  eftate  (which  amounted  to  feven  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  a-year)  on  poets,  muficians,  buffoons  and  flat¬ 
terers,  and  in  buying  curiofities.  He  gave  a  handfome  for¬ 
tune  with  a  niece  named  Philippa,  who  was  married  to  Mr. 
Blount,  of  Maple  Durham,  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and  having  be- 
fides  engaged  himfelf  for  the  payment  of  other  men’s  debts, 
which  he  was  not  able  to  difeharge,  he  was  put  into  prifon 
at  Oxford ;  but  being  foon  after  releafed,  he  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  which  was  eight  years,  in  that  city.  He 
was  efteemed  in  his  younger  days  a  great  patron  of  the  poets, 
elpecially  Guarles,  Davenant,  Payne,  Fifher,  &c.  who  either 
dedicated  books  to  him,  or  wrote  epigrams  and  poems  on 
him.  His  flatterers  ufed  to  ftyle  him  Benevolus,  by  way  of 
anagram  on  his  name,  in  return  for  his  generofity  towards 
them.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  was  drawn  off 
from  his  inclination  to  Popery,  and  would  often  take  occafion 
to  difpute  againft  the  Papifts  and  their  opinions,  and  particu¬ 
larly  difliked  the  favourers  of  Arnxinius  and  Socinus.  This 
gentleman,  reduced  through  his  own  indiferetion  to  great 


want,  died  at  Oxford  the  X  8th  of  December,  i6S6/  aged  le* 
venty-three  years. 

BENEFIELD  (Sebaftian),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  17th 
century,  was  born  in  1559  at  Preftonbury  in  Gloucefterlhire, 
and  educated  at  Corpus  Chrifii  College  in  Oxford.  In  i6o3 
he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  -divinity ;  and  five  years  after, 
was  chol'en  Margaret  profeflor  in  that  univerfity.  He  had  been 
prefemed  feveral  years  before  to  the  reftory  of  Meyfey-Hamp- 
ton  in  Gloucefterlhire.  He  publifhed  Commentaries  upon  the- 
firft,  lecond,  and  third  chapters  of  Amos  ;  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  fermons  ;  and  fome  Latin  treadles.  He  died  in  1630. 

BENEVENTUM  (ane.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Samnites, 
formerly  called  Makventum  from  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the 
wind,  and  under  that  appellation  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy  ;  but 
after  a  Roman  colony  was  led  thither  in  the  483th  year  of  the 
city,  it  came  to  have  the  name  of  Bencventum ,  as  a  more  aufpi- 
cious  title.  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  an  ancient  city  laid 
to  have  been  built  by  Diomedes  before  the  Trojan  war.  No w 
Benevetito. 

BENGUELA,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  fame 
name,  where  the  Portugueze  have  a  fort.  It  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  bay  of  Benguela.  Long.  12.  30.  E.  Lat.  10.  30.  5. 

BENI  (Paul),  profeffor  of  eloquence  in  the  univerfity  of 
Padua.  He  was  a  Greek  by  nation,  according  to  Bayle;  but 
other  authors  atfirm  that  he  was  born  at  Eugubio,  in  the  duchy 
of  Urbino.  He  was  in  the  Ibciety  of  Jefuits  for  fome  time, 
but  quitted  them  upon  their  refufing  him  permiflion  to  pub- 
lifh  a  commentary  on  the  fealt  of  Piato.  He  was  a  great  cri¬ 
tic,  and  maintained  a  difpute  with  the  Academy  de  la  Crufca 
of  Florence.  He  publifhed  a  treatife  againft  their  Italian 
dictionary,  under  the  title  of  Anti-Crufca,  at  Paragone  della 
Lingua  I taliana.  He  had  likewife  another  conteft  with  the 
lame  academy  in  regard  to  Taffo,  whofe  defence  he  undertook, 
and  publifhed  two  pieces  on  this  fubjeCl.  In  one  of  thefe  he 
compares  Tallo  to  Virgil,  and  Ariofto  to  Homer,  in  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  giving  TatTo  the  preference  to  thefe  two  ancients  :  in 
the  other  he  anfwers  the  critical  ccnfures  which  had  been  made 
againft  this  author.  He  publilhed  all’o  fome  difeourfes  upon 
the  Pallor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Thefe  pieces  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  were  in  Italian ;  but  he  left  a  great  number  of  works 
in  Latin.  He  died  the  12th  of  February,  1625. 

BENIGNUS  (St.),  archbifhop  of  Armagh  in  Ireland,  was 
the  immediate  lucceftbr  of  St.  Patrick  in  that  fee,  anno  455. 
He  was  the  fon  of  Sefgnen,  a  man  of  wealth  and  power  in 
Meath,  who,  in  the  war  in  433,  hofpitabiy  entertained  St.  Pa¬ 
trick  in  his  journey  from  the  port  of  Colp,  where  he  landed,  to 
the  court  of  King  Leogair  atTarah,  and  with  his  whole  family 
embraced  Cbriftianity,  and  received  baptii'm.  The  youth 
grew  fo  fond  of  his  father’s  guelt,  that  he  eould  not  be  feparated 
from  his  company.  St.  Patrick  took  him  away  with  him  at 
his  departure,  and  taught  him  his  firft  rudiments  of  learning 
and  religion.  Benin  profited  greatly  under,  fuch  a  matter,  and 
became  afterwards  a  man  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue,  whom 
St.  Patrick  thought  worthy  to  fill  the  lee  of  Armagh,  which 
ke  refigned  to  him  in  455.  Benin  died  in  468,  ok  the  9th  of 
November,  having  alfo  refigned  his  fee  three  years  before  his 
death. 

BENNEVIS,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  near  Fort-William,, 
in  the  fhire  of  Invernefs.  It  is  efteemed  the  higheft  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  riling  more  than  4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  its 
pointed  fummit  capped  with  fnow. 

BENNINGTON,  the  principal  town  of  the  ftate  of  Ver¬ 
mont  in  New  England,  in  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  ftate, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountain.  Its  public  buildings 
are  a  church,  a  court-houfe,  and  a  gaol;  but  the  aftembly  com¬ 
monly  hold  the  fellions  at  Windfor.  It  has  many  elegant 
houfes,  and  is  a  lioutilliing  -tOYm.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
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tewn  is  Mount  Anthony,  which  rifes  very  high  in  the  form  of 
a  fugar-loaf.  Bennington  is  30  miles  eaft  by  north  of  Albany. 
Long.  73.  10.  W.  Lat.  43.  o.  N. 

BENTHAM  (Edward),  canon  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford, 
and  king’s  profeffor  of  divinity  in  that  uaiveruty,  was  born  in 
the  college  at  Ely,  July  23,  1707.  His  father,  Mr.  Samuel 
Bentham,  was  a  very  worthy  clergyman,  and  vicar  of  Witch- 
fard,  a  fmall  living  near  that  city;  who  having  a  numerous 
family,  his  fon  Edward,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Smal- 
ridge,  dean  of  Chrift-church,  was  fent  in  1717  to  the  lchool 
of  that  college.  Having  there  received  the  rudiments  of  clafi- 
ftcal  education,  he  was  in  Lent-term,  1723,  when  nearly  fix- 
teen  years  of  age,  admitted  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and 
placed  at  Corpus-Chrifti  College,  under  his  relation,  Dr.  John 
Burton.  In  this  fituation  his  ferious  and  regular  deportment, 
and  his  great  proficiency  in  all  kinds  of  academical  learning, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  feveral  eminent  men  ;  and, 
among  others,  to  the  favour  of  Dr.  Tanner,  canon  of  Chrift- 
church,  by  whole  death  he  was  difappointed  of  a  nomination 
toa-ftudentfhip  in  that  fociety.  At  Corpus-Chrifti  College  he 
formed  altrift  fricndftiip  with  Robert  Hoblyn,efq.  of  Nanfwyd- 
den  inCornwall,  afterwards  reprefentative  for  the  city  of  Briftol, 
whole  character,  as  a  fcholar  and  a  member  of  parliament, 
rendered  him  defervedly  efteemcd  by  the  lovers  of  literature 
and  of  their  country.  In  company  with  this  gentleman  and 
another  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Ratcliff,  afterwards  mafter  of 
Pembroke  College,  Mr.  Bentham  made,  at  different  times,  the 
tour  of  part  of  France,  and  other  places.  Having  taken  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  was  invited  by  Dr.  Cotes,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Magdalen-hall,  to  be  his  vice-principal ;  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  admitted  to  that  fociety,  March  6,  1729-30.  Here 
he  continued  only  a  fhort  time;  for,  on  the  23d  of  April,  in 
the  year  following,  he  was  elefted  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  In 
aft  term,  1732,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts, 
and,  about  the  fame  time,  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  college  ; 
in  which  capacity  hedifcharged  his  duty  in  the  moft  laborious 
and  confcientious  manner  for  more  than  twenty  years.  March 
26,  Mr.  Bentham  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divi¬ 

nity  ;  and  April  22,  in  the  fame) ear,  was  collated  to  the  pre¬ 
bend  of  Hundreton,  in  the  cathedral-church  of  Hereford.  July 
.8,  1 749,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity ;  and 
in  April,  1754,  was  promoted  to  the  fifth  ftall  in  that  cathe¬ 
dral.  Here  he  continued  the  fame  aftive  and  ufeful  courfe  of 
life  for  which  he  had  always  been  diftinguifhed.  He  ferved 
the  offices  of  fub-dean  and  treafurer,  for  himfelf  and  others, 
for  above  twelve  years.  The  affairs  of  the  treafury,  which 
Dr.  Bentham  found  in  great  confufion,  he  entirely  new-mo¬ 
delled,  and  put  into  a  train  of  bufinefs  in  which  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  ever  fince,  to  the  great  eafe  of  his  fucceffors,  and  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  fociety.  So  intent  was  he  upon  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  concerns  of  the  college,  that  he  refuted 
feveral  preferments  which  were  offered  to  him,  from  a  con¬ 
fcientious  perfuafion,  that  the  avocations  they  would  produce 
were  incompatible  with  the  proper  difeharge  of  the  offices  he 
had  voluntarily  undertaken.  Being  appointed  by  the  king  to 
fill  the  divinity  chair,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Fanlhawe, 
Dr.  Bentham  was,  with  much  reluftance,  and  after  having  re¬ 
peatedly  declined,  perfuaded  by  Arohbifhop  Seeker  and  his 
x)ther  learned  friends  to  accept  of  it ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1763,  he  was  removed  to  the  eighth  ftall  in  the  cathedral.  His 
unwillingnels  to  appear  in  this  llation  was  increafed  by  the 
bufinefs  he  had  to  tranfaft  in  his  former  fituation,  and  which 
he  was  afraid  would  be  impeded  by  the  acceffion  of  new  du¬ 
ties  ;  not  to  fay  that  a  life  fpent  in  his  laborious  and  fedentary 
manner  had  produced  fome  unfavourable  effects  on  his  confu¬ 
tation,  and  rendered  a  greater  attention  than  he  had  hitherto 
ffiiwn  to  private  cafe  and  health  abfolutely  neceflary.  Befides, 
as  the  duties,  when  properly  dilcharged,  were  great  and  inte- 
xefling,  lb  the  ftation  Ltfclf  was  of  that  elevated  and  public  na» 
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ture  to  which  his  ambition  never  inclined  him  •  he  preferred  a 
humble  fituation.  The  diffidence  he  had  of  his  abilities  had 
ever  taught  him  to  fulpeft  his  own  fufficiency ;  and  his  inau- 
guratory  lefture  breathed  the  fame  fpirit ;  the  text  of  which, 
was,  “  Who  is  fufficient  for  thefe  things  ?’’  But  whatever  ob¬ 
jections  Dr.  Bentham  might  have  to  the  profefiforftnp  before 
he  entered  upon  it,  when  once  he  had  accepted  of  it,  they 
never  dilcouraged  him  in  the  lealt  from  exerting  his  moft  fin- 
cere  endeavours  to  render  it  both  ufeful  and  honourable  to  the 
univerfity.  He  fet  himfelf  immediately  to  draw  out  a  courfe 
of  leftures  for  the  benefit  of  young  ftudents  in  divinity,  which 
he  conftantly  read  at  his  houfe  at  Chrift-church,  gratis,  three 
times  a-week  during  term  time,  till  his  deceafe.  The  courfe 
took  up  a  year;  and  he  not  only  exhibited  in  it  a  complete 
fyftem  of  divinity,  but  recommended  proper  books,  fome  of 
which  he  generoufiy  diftributed  to  his  auditors.  His  intenfe 
application  to  the  purfuit  of  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  toge¬ 
ther  with  thole  concerns  in  which  his  affeftion  for  his  friends, 
and  his  zeal  for  the  public  good  in  every  lhape,  involved  him, 
proved  moie  than  a  counterbalance  for  all  the  advantages  of 
health  and  vigour  that  a  ftrift  and  uniform  temperance  could- 
procure.  It  is  certain  that  he  funk  under  the  rigorous  exer- 
cife  of  that  condudt  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf :  for  though 
fixty-eight  years  are  a  confiderable  proportion  in  the  ftro  ngeft 
men’s  lives,  yet  his  remarkable  abftcmioulhels  and  felf-denial, 
added  to  a  difpofition  of  body  naturally  ftrong,  promil  ed  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  a  longer  period.  Dr.  Bentham 
was  a  very  early  riler,  and  had  t ran ia tied  half  a  day’s  bu  ftnefs 
before  many  others  began  their  day.  Eiis  countenance  was 
uncommonly  mild  and  engaging,  being  ftrongly  charafte  riltic 
of  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  his  mind;  and  at  the  fame 
time  it  by  no  means  wanted  expreflion,  but,  upon  proper  occa- 
lions,  could  allume  a  very  becoming  and  aftefting  authority. 
In  his  attendance  upon  the  public  duties  of  religion,  he  was 
exceedingly  drift  and  eonftant ;  not  fuffering  himfelf  ever  to 
be  diverted  from  it  by  any  motives,  either  of  interell  or  plea- 
fure.  Whilft  he  was  thus  diligent  in  the  difeharge  of  his 
own  duty,  he  was  not  fevere  upon  thofe  who  were  not  equally 
diligent.  He  could  fcarcely  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  deliver 
his  opinion  on  fubjefts  that  were  to  the  difadvantage  of  other 
men  ;  when  he  could  not  avoid  doing  it,  his  fentiments  were 
exprelled  with  the  utmoft  delicacy  and  candour.  No  one  was 
more  ready  to  difeover,  commend,  and  reward  every  merito¬ 
rious  endeavour.  Of  himfelf  he  never  was  heard  to  ipeak  ; 
and  if  his  own  merits  were  touched  upon  in  the  ilighteft  man¬ 
ner  he  felt  a  real  uneafinels.  Though  he  was  not  fond  of  the 
formalities  of  vifiting,  he  entered  into  the  fpirit  of  Iriendly 
fociety  intercourfe  with  great  plealure.  Elis  eonftant  engage¬ 
ments,  indeed,  of  one  kind  or  other,  left  him  not  much  time 
to  be  devoted  to  company ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  leifure 
hours  he  fpent  in  the  enjoyment  of  domeftic  plealures,  for 
which  his  amiable  and  peaceable  difpofition  fibemed  moft  cal¬ 
culated.  Till  within  the  latl  half-year  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
declined  very  fall.  Dr.  Bentham  was  fcarcely  ever  out  of  order ; 
and  he  was  never  prevented  from  dilcharging  his  duty,  ex¬ 
cepting  by  a  weaknefs  that  occafionally  attacked  his  eyes,  and 
which  had  been  brought  on  by  too  free  an  ufe  of  them  when 
he  was  young.  That  part  of  his  laft  illnefs  which  confined 
him,  was  only  from  the  23d  of  July  to  the  ill  of  Augull. 
Even  death  itfelf  found  him  engaged  in  the  fame  laborious  ap¬ 
plication  which  he  had  always  direfted  to  the  glory  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  was  abfolutely  forbidden  by  his  phyficians,  that  he  gave 
over  a  particular  courfe  of  reading  that  had  been  undertaken 
by  him  with  a  view  of  anfwering  Mr.  Gibbon’s  Roman  Hif- 
tory.  Thus  he  died  at  his  poll,  like  a  faithful  foldier,  in  the 
exercife  of  his  arms,  and  the  defence  of  his  religion.  That  le- 
renityof  mind  and  rrieeknefs  of  difpofition,  which  he  hadma- 
nifefted  on  every  former  occafion,  (hone  forth  in  a  more  efpe- 
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dal- manner  In  his  latter  moments;  and,  together  with  the 
conlcioufnefs  ot  a  whole  life  fpent  in  the  divine  fervice,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  fcene  ot  true  Chiiftian  triumph.  After  a  few  davs’ 
illnefs,  in  which  he  fuffered  a  confiderable  degree  of  pain  with- 
out  repining,  a  quiet  figh  put  a  period  to  his  exigence  below, 
on  the  lit  of  Auguil,  1776,  when  he  had  entered  into  the 
fixty-ninfh  year  of  his  age. 

BENTHE1M,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  We.fl- 
phalia,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  1’ame  name,  feated  on  the 
Vec’nt,  sc  miles  nortffwell  of  Munfter.  Long.  7.  25.  E. 
Lat.  52.  2.3.  N. 

BENTINCK,  or  Benthinck  (William),  earl  of  Port¬ 
land,  &rc.  one  of  the  greatell  ftalefmen  of  his  time,  and  the 
firft  that  advanced  his  family  to  the  dignity  of  the  Englifh 
peerage,  M.  Bentinek  was  a  native  of  Holland,  being  de¬ 
scended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  that  name  in  the 
province  of  Guelderland.  After  a  liberal  education,  he  was, 
by  the  intereft:  of  his  friends,  promoted  to  be  page  of  honour 
to  William,  then  Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  King  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  of  England),  in  which  llation,  his  good  behaviour 
and  addrefs  fo  reborn  mended  him  to  the  favour  of  his  mafler, 
that  he  preferred  him  to  the  more  honourable  poll  of  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  bed-chamber.  In  this  capacity  he  accompanied 
the  prince  into  England  in  the  year  1670,  where,  going  to  vi- 
fit  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  he  was,  together  with  the  prince, 
created  doftor  of  civil  law.  In  1672,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
Being  made  captain-general  of  the  Dutch  forces,  and  foon 
after  Hadt holder,  M.  Bentinek  was  promoted,  and  had  a  fhare 
in  his  good  fortune,  being  made  colonel  and  captain  of  the 
Dutch  regiment  of  guards,  afterwards  efteemed  one  of  the 
"fined  in  King  William’s  fervice,  and  which  behaved  with  the 
greatell  gallantry  in  the  wars  both  in  Flanders  and  Ireland. 
In  1675,  prince  falling  ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  M.  Bentinek 
bad  an  opportunity  of  lignalizing  his  love  and  affeblion  for  his 
mailer  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  thereby  of  obtaining 
bis  efteem  and  friendlhip,  by  one  of  the  molt  generous  aitions 
Imaginable:  for  the  fmall-pox  not  rifmg  kindly  upon  the 
prince,  his  phyficians  judged  it  neeelTary  that  lome  young  per- 
fon  fhould  lie  in  the  fame  bed  with  him,  imaenning:  that  the 
natural  heat  of  another  would  drive  out  the  difeafe,  and  ex¬ 
pel  it  from  the  nobler  parts.  Nobody  of  quality  could  be 
found  in  all  the  court  to  make  this  experiment :  at  lalt,  M. 
Bentinek,  though  he  had  never  had  the  lmall-pox,  refolved  fo 
run  the  rifk,  and  accordingly  attended  the  prince  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  illnefs,  both  day  and  night.  Nothing 
was  given  him,  nor  was  he  ever  removed  in  his  bed,  by 
any  other  hand.  In  the  year  1677,  M.  Bentinek  was  fent 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange  into  England,  to  folicit  a  match 
with  the  Princefs  Mary,  el  deft  daughter  of  James,  at  that 
time  duke  of  York  (afterwards  King  James  II),  which  was 
foon  after  concluded.  And  in  i685;  upon  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth’s  invafion  of  this  kingdom,  he  was  fent  over 
to  King  Janies  to  offer  him  his  mailer’s  affiltance,  both 
of  his  troops  and  perfon,  to  head  them  againft  the  rebels,  but, 
through  a  mifeonftrubtion  put  on  his  meffage,  his  highnefs’s 
offer  was  rejected  by  the  king.  In  the  year  1688,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  intended  an  expedition  to  England,  he  fent 
M.  Bentinek,  on  the  Elebtor  of  Branden burgh’s  death,  with  his 
compliments  to  the  new  eleblor,  and  alfo  to  lay  before  him 
the  Hate  of  affaire  to  communicate  to  him  his  defign  upon 
England,  and  to  folicit  his  afllftance  to  put  it  in  execution, 
&c.  In  this  negociafioi  M.  Bentinek  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
he  carried  to  his  maker  a  more  favourable  and  fatisfactory 
anfwer  than  the  prince  had  expebted  ;  the  debtor  having  ge- 
nerouliy  granted  even  more  than  was  afked.  M.  Bentinek 
had  alio  a  great  fhare  in  the  glorious  revolution  on  which  our 
prefent  happy  eftablifhment  is  founded  ,  in  which  difficult  and 
important  affair,  he  (hewed  all  the  prudence  and  lagacity  of 
the  moft  confutnmate  and  able  ftatelfnan.  M.  Bentinek  ac¬ 


companied  the  prince  in  his  expedition  to  England ;  and 
after  King  James’s  abdication,  during  the  interregnum,  he 
held  the  firll  place  among  thofe  who  compofed  the  prince’s 
cabinet  at  that '  critical  time,  and  that  in  luch  a  degree  of 
fuper-eminence,  as  fcarcely  left  room  for  a  fecond  ;  and  we 
may  be  fure  that  he  was  not  wanting,  as  far  as  his  fervices 
could  avail,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  the  crown  for  the 
prince  his  mailer  3  who,  when  he  had  obtained  it,  was  as  for¬ 
ward  on  his  part  in  rewarding  the  faithful  and  fignal  fervices 
of  M.  Bentinek.  Immediately  upon  the  prince’s  aceeilion  to 
the  Britifh  crown,  M.  Bentinek  was  made  groom  of  the  ftole, 
privy  purfe,  firll  gentleman  of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  and  was 
the  tiril  commoner  upon  the  lift  of  privy-counldlors ;  and,  to 
fit  him  for  greater  honours,  was  foon  after  naturalized  by  abb 
of  parliament.;  and,  by  letters  patent  bearing  date  the  gtli 
of  April,  1619,  two  days  before  the  king  and  queen’s  corona¬ 
tion,  he  was  created  Baron  of  Circncetler,  Vifoount  Wood-? 
flock,  and  Earl  of  Portland.  In  the  year  1690,  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  with  many  others  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  attended 
King  William  to  Plolland,  where  the  earl  abted  as  envoy  for 
his  majefty,  at  the  grand  congrefs  held  at  the  Hague  the  fame 
year;  an  affembly  the  moft  honourable  to  the  Englifh  nation 
that  is  any-where  to  be  read  of.  In  the  year  1695  King  Wil¬ 
liam  made  this  nobleman  a  grant  of  the  lordfhips  of  Denbigh, 
Bromfield,  Yale,  and  ’other  lands,  containing  many  thoufand 
acres,  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  which  being  part  of  the 
demefne  thereof,  the  grant  was  oppofed,  and  the  Houle  of 
Commons  addreffed  the  king  to  put  a  flop  to  the  palling  it, 
which  his  majefty  accordingly  complied  with,  and  recalled  the 
grant,  promifing,  however,  to  find  fome  other  way  of  (hewing 
his  favour  to  Lord  Portland,  who,  he  faid,  had  deferved  it  by 
long  and  faithful  fervices ;  and  this  promife  the  king  foon  after 
made  good.  It  was  to  this  nobleman,  that  the  horrid  plot  for 
aftaltinating  King  William,  in  the  year  1695,  was  firft  difeo- 
vered ;  and  his  lordlbip,  by  his  wife  counfel  and  indefatigable 
zeal,  was  very  inftrumental  in  bringing  to  light  the  whole  oF 
that  execrable  fcheme.  The  fame  year  another  affair  happen¬ 
ed,  in  which  this  noble  lord  gave  Inch  a  fhining  proof  of  the 
ftribteft  honour  and  integrity,  as  has  done  immortal  honour  to 
his  memory.  The  parliament  having  taken  into  confideration 
the  affairs  of  the  Eaft-India  Company,  who,  through  mifma- 
nagement  and  corrupt  dealings,  were  in  danger  of  lofing  their 
charter ;  ftrong  intereft  was  made  with  the  members  of  both 
houfes,  and  large  fums  properly  diftributed,  to  procure  a  new 
eftablilhment  of  their  company  by  abt  of  parliament.  Among 
thofe  noblemen  whofe  intereft  was  neceffary  to  bring  about 
this  affair.  Lord  Portland’s  was  particularly  courted,  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  value  put  upon  it,  much  beyond  that  of  any  other 
peer ;  for  he  was  offered  no  lefs  than  the  fum  of  50.000  pounds 
for  his  vote,  and  to  ufe  his  endeavours  with  the  king  to  favour 
the  defign.  But  his  lordfhip,  pofleiTed  of  a  greatnefs  of  foul 
that  placed  him  above  corruption,  treated  this  injurious  offer 
with  all  the  contempt  and  indignation  it  deferved,  telling  the 
perfon  employed  in  it,  that  if  he  ever  fo  much  as  mentioned 
1'uch  a  thing  to  him  again,  he  would  for  ever  be  the  company’s 
enemy,  and  give  them  all  the  oppofition  in  his  power.  This 
is  an  intlance  of  public  fpirit  not  often  met  with,  and  did  not 
pals  unregarded ;  for  we  find  it  recorded  in  an  eloquent 
Speech  of  a  worthy  member  of  parliament,  who  took  occafion 
to  relate  this  noble  action  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  much  to 
the  honour  of  Lord  Portland.  It  was  owing  to  this  noble¬ 
man,  that  the  Banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall  was  laved,  when 
the  reft  of  the  palace  was  deflroyed  by  fire.  Going  on  thus 
in  a  courfe  of  honour  and  profperity,  his  lordfhip,  in  February 
1696,  was  created  a  knight  of  the  mod  noble  order  of  the 
Garter,  at  a  chapter  held  at  Kenfington,  the  fovereign  and  ten 
knights  being  prefent,  and  was  inllalled  at  Windfor  ort  the 
25th  of  March,  1697,  at  which  time  he  was  alfo  lieutenant- 
general  of  his  majefty ’s  forces ;  for  his  lordflnp’s  fervices  were 
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not  confined  to  the  cabinet;  he  likewife  dlftinguiftied  himfelf 
in  the  field  on  feveral  occafions,  particularly  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  battle  of  Landen,  where  he  was  wounded,  liege  of 
Limerick,  Namur,  &c.  As  his  lordfhip  thus  attended  his 
royal  mafter  in  his  wars  both  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and 
bore  a  principal  command  there,  fo  he  was  honoured  by  his 
majefty  with  the  chief  management  of  the  famous  peace  of 
Ryfwick. 

The  king  had  for  a  long  time  given  the  Earl  of  Portland  the 
entire  and  abfolute  government  of  Scotland;  and  his  lord¬ 
fhip  was  alfo  employed,  in  the  year  1698,  in  the  new  negoti¬ 
ation  let  on  foot  for  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  the  intention  of 
which  being  fruftrated  by  the  treachery  of  the  French  king, 
the  treaty  itfclf  fell  under  fevere  cenlure,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  fatal  tlip  in  the  politics  of  that  reign  ;  and  Lord  Portland 
was  impeached  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1 700, 
foV  advifmg  and  tranl'atting  it,  as  were  alfo  the  lords  concerned 
with  him  in  it.  The  Partition  Treaty  was  the  laft  public 
traofadlion  we  find  Lord  Portland  engaged  in  ;  the  next  year, 
1701,  having  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  his  royal  and  munifi¬ 
cent  mafter  King  William  Ill.  but  not  without  having  fhewn, 
even  in  his  laft  moments,  that  his  efteem  and  afte£tion  for 
Lord  Portland  ended  but  with  his  life ;  for  when  his  majefty 
was  juft  expiring,  he  afked,  though  with  a  faint  voice,  for  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  but  before  bis  lordfhip  could  come,  the 
king’s  voice  quite  failed  him.  The  earl,  however,  placing  his 
ear  as  near  his  majefty’s  mouth  as  could  be,  his  lips  were  ob- 
ferved  to  move,  but  without  ftrength  to  exprefs  his  mind  to 
his  lordftiip ;  but,  as  the  laft  teftimony  of  the  cordial  affec¬ 
tion  he  bore  him,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and-carried  it  to 
his  heart  with  great  tendernefs,  and  expired  foon  after.  His 
lordfhip  had  before  been  a  witnefs  to,  and  figned,  his  majefty’s 
laft  will  and  teftament,  made  at  the  Hague  in  1695  ;  and  it  is 
Lid,  that  King  William,  the  winter  before  he  died,  told  Lord 
Portland,  as  they  were  walking  together  in  the  garden  at 
Hampton-Court,  that  he  found  his  health  declining  very  faft, 
add  that  he  could  not  live  another  fummer,  but  charged  bis 
lordftiip  not  to  mention  this  till  after  his  majefty’s  death.  We 
are  told,  that  at  the  time  of  the  king’s  death.  Lord  Portland 
was  keeper  of  Windfor  Great  Park,  and  was  difplaced  upon 
Queen  Anne’s  acceflion  to  the  throne  :  we  are  not,  however, 
made  acquainted  with  the  time  when  his  lordfhip  became  firft 
poflefled  of  that  poft.  After  King  William's  death,  the  earl 
did  not,  at  leaft  openly,  concern  himfelf  with  public  affairs, 
but  betook  himfelf  to  a  retired  life,  in  a  moft  exemplary  way, 
at  his  feat  at  Bulftrode  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  where  he  erect¬ 
ed  and  plentifully  endowed  a  free-fehool,  and  did  many,  other 
charities.  Elis  lordfhip  had  an  admirable  tafte  for  gardening, 
and  tqok  great  delight  in  improving  and  beautifying  his  own 
gardens,  which  he  made  very  elegant  and  curious.  At  length, 
being  taken  ill  of  a  pleurify  and  malignant  fever,  after  about 
a  week>  illnefs  he  died,  November  23,  1709,  in  the  fixty-firft 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  plentiful  fortune, 
being  at  that  time  reputed  one  of  the  richeft  fubje&s  in  Eu- 
tope. 

Bentinck  (Henry),  fecond  fon  of  William  earl  of  Port¬ 
land,  whiltt  he  was  a  commoner  was  eledted  in  two  parliaments 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  one  of  the  knights  of  the  fhire 
for  the  county  of  Southampton;  and  on  the  21ft  of  July, 
1710,  was  made  captain  of  the  firft  troop  of  horfe-guards,  in 
the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  He  was  created  by 
King  George  the  Firft,  marquis  of  Tichfield  in  Hampflnre, 
and  duke  of  Portland,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  16th 
ot  July,  1 706 

When  the  king  went  to  Cambridge  in  1717,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  admitting  and  creating  feveral  degrees  was,  accord¬ 


ing  to  cuftotn,  performed  in  his  royal  prefence,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  created  do£lor  of  laws.  His  grace  was 
alfo  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  King  George  the  Firft’s  bed¬ 
chamber;  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  J721,  was  appointed 
captain-general  and  governor  of  the  iftand  of  Jamaica,  where 
his  grace  departed  this  life,  of  a  fever,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1726,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

BERCHTOSGABEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Saltzburg, 
which  ferves  all  the  neighbourhood  with  lalt  ;  feated  on  the 
river  Aa,  10  miles  fouth-weft  of  Saltzburg.  Long.  13.  o.  E. 
Lat.  47.  30.  N. 

BERDOA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  a  fertile  plain,  10  miles 
weft  of  the  river  Cour,  and  62  fout'n-eaft  of  Grandga.  Long. 
48.  o.  E.  Lat.  41.  o.  N. 

BEREILLY,  a  fmall  city  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital  of 
Rohilcund,  or  country  of  the  Rohillas,  which  was  conquered 
by  the  Nabob  of  Oude  in  1774.  It  lies  half  way  between 
Lucknow  and  Delhi,  120  miles  from  each.  Long.  79.  40.  E. 
Lat.  28.  30.  N. 

BERING  (Sinus),  of  Copenhagen,  a  Latin  lyric  poet,  flou- 
rifhed  about  1560. 

BERGMAN  (EncycL).  In  our  original  article,  vol.  L 
we  have  inadvertantly  faid,  that  Profeflor  Bergman’s  Eftays 
were  colle&ed  and  tranflated  by  Dr.  Ed.  Cullen,  and  publifh- 
ed  in  two  vols.  Svo.  They  were  colleiled  and  publiftied  in  fix 
octavo  volumes.  The  iftand  2d  at  Upfal,  by  himfelf;  the 
3d  at  Leipzig,  after  his  death,  by  Lefke ;  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th,  at  Leipzig  alfo,  under  the  infpeftion  of  Profeflor  Heben- 
ftreit.  Three  of  thefe  volumes  (viz.  1.  2.  4.)  have  been  tranf¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  Cullen.  The  laft  of  them  was  publiftied  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1791.  Befides  thefe  fix  volumes  of  Eftays,  Profef- 
lbr  Bergman  publiftied  feveral  other  works  in  the  Swedifh  and 
other  Tranfadtions,  which  are  not  yet  added  to  the  c«l!e£tion 
of  his  pieces  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  a  very  valuable  work  on  Phy- 
fical  Geography  in  Swedifh,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  which, 
we  have  heard,  has  been  translated  into  Englifh.  Its  value  is 
fuch,  that  Profeflor  Hebenftreit  is  faid  to  have  intended  a 
tranflation  of  it  into  Latin;  and  that  he  propofed  publifhing 
it  in  that  language  for  the  promotion  of  rational  geology.  In 
the  fix  volumes  are  confumed  72  eftays  ;  but  the  catalogue  of 
his  works  given  at  the  end  of  Peter  James  Hjelms  Gedacht- 
nefzrede  contains  one  hundred  and  fix. 

BERGMANNIAN  Society.  This  fociety  was  infti- 
tuted  for  the  promotion  of  thofe  fciences  in  which  Bergman 
chiefly  excelled ;  namely,  Chemiftry,  Geology,  Natural  Hif- 
tory,  Mineralogy,  and  Eledlricity.  It  confifts  of  about  150^ 
members,  of  whom  one  third  may  be  foreigners,  diftinguiflied 
by  their  lkilful  and  fortunate  refearches  in  thefe  departments 
of  i'cience.  No  perfon  can  be  admitted  a  member  or  fellow 
(F.  B.S.  or  S.  B.  S.)  unlefs  of  juft  celebrity  in  them.  The  pre- 
fent  of  a  flint  will  not  fecure  an  eleftion  into  it,  as  a  fortunate 
Leontodon  Taraxacum  has  done  into  another  fociety  formerly 
more  refpcbtable.  Of  the  Bergmannian  Society,  Henry 
Hodgfon,  M.  D.  of  Market  Rafen,  Lineolnfliire,  was  chofen 
prefident  on  the  16th  September,  1795.  At  the  fame  time 
J.  Atzelius  Ardvidilon  (Bergman’s  luccelfor  in  the  chemical 
chair  at  Upfal),  Charles  William  Nofe,  M.D.  of  Elberfield, 
Profeflor  Pentland,  of  Dublin,  Dp  Prieftley,  and  feveral  other 
illuftrious  philofophers,  were  elected  fellows.  It  is  ufual  ta 
addrefs  communications  on  the  immediate  objects  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  to  the  prefident. 

BERGUES,  St.  Vinox,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  and  late  county  of  Flanders,  fortified  by 
Vauban.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Colme,«t  the  footol  a  moun¬ 
tain,  fivemilesfouth  of  Dunkirk.  Long.  2. 28.  E.  Lat.50.57.Nfc 

BERKELEY.,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfliire,  with  a  market  on 
Wcdnefday.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Here 
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k  a  eaftle  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and  finilhed  in  that 
of  Stephen.  It  Hands  on  a  vifing  ground,  commanding  a  de¬ 
lighted  view  of  the  furrounding  country  and  the  Severn.  In 
the  civil  wars  it  fuifered  confiderably,  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago 
by  an  accidental  fire.  The  room  in  which  Edward  II.  was 
imprifoned  is  dill  to  be  feen.  In  the  church  arefome  elegant 
monuments  of  the  Berkeleys.  It  is  18  miles  from  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  1 13  north-weft  of  London. 

BERKH  AM  STEAD,  a  town  of  Herts,  with  a  market  on 
Monday.  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  town  ;  and  .Roman 
coins  have  been  often  dug  up  here.  On  the  north  fide  of  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of 
Mercia.  In  697  a  parliament  was  held  here,  and  Ina’s  laws 
publifhed.  Here  William  the  Conqueror  fwore  to  his  nobility 
to  maintain  the  laws  made  by  his  predeceflors,  Henry  II. 
kept  his  court  in  this  town,  and  granted  to  it  many  privileges  ■, 
and  James  I.  whofe  children  were  nurfed  here,  made  it  a  cor¬ 
poration  ;  but  this  government  was  dropped  in  the  civil  wars. 
Here  are  two  hofpitals,  a  handfome  Gothic  church,  and  a  free- 
fchool.  ft  is  26  miles  north-weft  of  London.  Long.  o.  3 1.  W. 
Lat.  51.  46-  N. 

'BERNARD,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  electorate  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  five  miles  from  Berlin,  noted  for  excellent  beer. 

BERNARDI  (John),  was  the  fon  of  Count  Francis  Ber- 
-nardi,  refident  in  England  from  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and 
was  defcended  from  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  family, 
created  for  their  fervices  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  counts  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire.  He  was  born  in  16^7,  and  was  very 
early  inured  to  misfortunes  and  imprifonnrent ;  for  his  father 
being  difgufted  at  fome  ill  ufage  he  received  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Genoa,  refuled  to  return  thither,  and  being  himfelf  a 
native  of  England,  retired  into  Worceflerlhire,  where  he  fet¬ 
tled  ;  and  being  a  great  lover  of  gardening,  fpent  a  confider- 
able  fortune  in  improvements  of  that  kind,  which,  however, 
did  not  ho  far  amule  or  divert  him,  as  to  extinguifh  his  fenfe  of 
the  injuries  he  had  received,  which  foured  his  temper  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  frequently  confined  his  fon  John,  for  very 
flight  caufes,  to  a  dark  room,  where  he  allowed  him  only  bread 
and  fmall-beer  for  l'everal  days,  which  hard  ufage  fo  wrought 
upon  his  difpofition,  that  he  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  leave  his 
father’s  houfe,  and  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  world,  though  a 
perfect  child.  Accordingly,  in  1670  he  quitted  his  father's 
feat,  with  a  full  refolution  never  to  return  thither  while 
the  old  man  lived.  He  travelled  that  night  fixteen  miles 
in  the  road  to  Coventry,  and  as  day-light  began  to  ap¬ 
pear,  he  took  fhelter  in  the  houfe  of  a  wheelwright,  who,  upon 
hearing  his  melancholy  ftory,  promifed  to  conceal  him,  which 
he  performed,  and  put  him  into  a  little  room  from  whence  he 
could  look  upon  the  road,  and  in  which  he  had  not  been  long 
before  he  law  his  father  on  horfeback,  who  enquired  of  the 
wheelwright  if  he  had  feen  fuch  a  boy  as  he  deferibed,  which 
being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  prevented  the  young  man 
from  being  carried  back  to  confinement.  When  the  fecond 
night  came  on,  he  fet  out  again  for  Packington-hall,  the  feat 
of  Sir  Clement  Fifher,  who  married  the  famous  Mrs.  Jane 
Lane,  very  inftrume'ntal  in  prelerving  King  Charles  II.  after 
the  famous  battle  at  Worcefter.  But  on  his  coming  thither, 
being  informed  that  Sir  Clement  and  his  lady  were  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  followed  them  up  to  town,  and  was  very  holpitably 
received,  the  lady  having  been  very  kind  to  him  at  his  fa¬ 
ther’s,  and  often  intreated  the  old  gentleman  tc  deal  more  in¬ 
dulgently  wi,th  his  fon,  and  to  afford  him  a  liberal  education. 
He  was  by  her  recommended  to  a  near  relation.  Captain  Lit¬ 
tleton  Clent,  who  was  then  in  garrifon  at  Portfmouth,  who 
took  him  into  his  company,  and  caufed  him  to  be  taught  his 
cxercile  as  a  folditr,  which  gave  him  the  firft  tafte  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  life.  While  he  was  under  the  protection  of  this  gentle- 
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man,  he  very  narrowly  efcaped  a  misfortune,  which  would 
have  put  an  early  end  to  his  troubles  and  his  life.  On  the 
conclufion  of  the  Dutch  war.  Captain  Clent  being  broke,  was 
no  other  way  in  a  condition  of  exprefting  his  kindnefs  for  Mr. 
Bernardi,  than  by  making  him  a  prefent  of  twenty  pounds. 
But  the  lofs  of  his  patron  was  not  the  only  milchief  which  bc- 
fel  him  in  the  year  1673  >  f°r  he  had  the  fmall-pox  foon  after, 
which  reduced  him  very  low  both  in  conftitution  and  fortune. 
In  this  diftrefs  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  his  godfather.  Colonel 
Anfelme,  who  propofed  to  him  going  over  to  Holland,  with 
which  he  readily  complied,  and  foon  after  his  arrival  entered 
as  a  private  lbldier  into  the  fervice  of  the  States,  and  then  lift¬ 
ed  in  one  of  the  Englifti  independent  companies.  He  was  in 
the  famous  action  of  Seneff,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Conde 
fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  army,  and  took  part 
of  his  baggage,  but  after  an  obftinate  engagement  was  obliged 
to  retire.  He  was  alfo  prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Oudenarde,  and 
afterwards  at  that  of  Grave,  where  he  ferved  in  the  company 
of  Captain  Philip  Savage,  and  had  his  Ihare  in  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  attack  on  the  counterfcarp,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  The 
place  furrendered  on  the  29th  of  October,  1674.  Soon  after 
this,  the  Englifti  troops  in  the  fervice  of  the  States  being  re¬ 
gimented,  Mr.  Bernardi  obtained  an  enfign’s  commillion  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  dated  the  2d  of  February,  1673,  in  the 
company  of  his  godfather,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel  of  Difney's  regiment.  In  June  following  he  was  re¬ 
moved,  with  his  godfather,  to  another  regiment,  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  part  two  gentlemen 
in  a  duel.  He  was  prefent  the  fucceeding  year  at  the  fiege  of 
Maeftricht,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  the  fight  of 
one  of  his  eyes,  and  to  be  ftiot  through  one  of  his  arms,  the 
bones  of  which  were  Ihivered  to  fplinters  ;  when,  taking  his 
arm  in  the  lappet  of  his  coat,  he  crowded  back  to  the  breach, 
and  fell  down  to  'the  bottom  among  the  dead.  A  foldier  of 
his  feeing  him  fall,  jumped  after  him,  took  him  up  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  furgeons  in  the  trenches,  where 
he  was  drefled.  The  Prince  of  Orange  being  informed  of  his 
behaviour,  and  that  the  lieutenant  of  the  major’s  company  of 
that  regiment  was  killed  in  the  attack,  gave  his  commifiion  to 
Mr.  Bernardi :  but  it  appearing  afterwards  that  the  lieutenant 
was  only  taken  prifoner,  he  miffed  of  this  preferment.  In 
April  1677  he  married  a  Dutch  lady  of  a  good  family,  with 
whom  he  lived  comfortably  eleven  years.  He  had  a  ftiare  the 
next  campaign  in  the  battle  of  St.  Omers,  at  the  clofe  of 
which  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  Captain  Philip  Savage’s 
company,  in  which  he  firft  ferved  by  a  commillion  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  dated  September  6,  1677.  He  was  pre¬ 
fent  the  next  year  in  the  battle  of  Mons,  which  was  the  laft 
action  in  the  war,  After  the  peace  his  godfather.  Colonel 
Anfelme,  was  fo  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to  ferve  as  a  private 
man  under  Mr.  Bernardi,  who  allowed  him  double  pay,  and 
excufed  him  from  duty.  In  1683  Mr.  Bernardi  was  made 
captain-lieutenant  in  Colonel  Monk’s  company  5  and  at  this 
time  he  was  in  lb  great  favour  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that 
upon  the  death  of  Captain  Jafper  Pafton,  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Yarmouth,  he  had  his  company  given  him  by  a  commiffion 
from  the  prince,  dated  the  17th  of  November,  16S5,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  commiffion  from  the  States,  dated  the  3d 
of  December  following.  At  this  time  his  circumftances  were 
very  ealy,  and  he  had  juft  realbn  to  be  thankful  to  Providence 
for  the  condition  he  was  in,  having  obtained  by  his  merit  a 
company  at  the  age  of  twenty-leven,  the  profits  of  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  wife's  fortune,  brought  him  in  a  clear  revenue 
of  500/.  a-year.  But  it  was  not  long  that  he  continued  in 
this  eafy  and  happy  fituation  :  for  King  James  II.  in  the  year 
1687,  having  conceived  fome  difpleafure  againft  the  States- 
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General,  demanded  the  fix  regiments  of  Britifii  troops  that 
were  in  their  fervice,  and  which  had  been  fo  for  fifteen  years. 
This  the  States  refuted  ;.  but,  at  the  fame  time,  diet  not  con- 
ftraitt  the  officers  to  ferve  them  again!!  their  will,  though  care 
was  taken  to  reprelent  to  them,  in  very  iirong  terms,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  remaining  upon  a  fettled  efiablifhment,  and 
returning  horn?  upon  an  uncertainty.  This  had  fuch  an  ef¬ 
fect,  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty  officers  that  were  in 
the  whole  brigade,  no  more  than  lixty  thought  proper  to  obey 
the  king's  commands,  among!!  whom  was  Captain  Bernardi. 
King  James  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this,  than  he  ordered 
a  yacht  to  fail  for  Holland  to  bring  thofe  gentlemen  over,  to 
whom  he  fent  alfo  three  months’  pay  ;  and  upon  their  arrival 
in  England,  immediately  raided  three  new  regiments;  in  order 
to  replace  thofe  officers  in  their  commands  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time, .i lined  a  proclamation,  declaring  all  officers  that  remained 
in  the  fervice  of  tire  States  of  Holland  rebels.  But  the  feene 
was  very  foon  changed  :  his  terene  highnefs  proceeded  foon 
after  on  his  expedition  to  England,  which  brought  about  the 
Revolution.  One  of  the  firft  fteps  taken  by  his  highnefs  after 
the  king  was  withdrawn,  was  to  fend  an  aflociation  to  every 
one  of  the  regiments  then  in  being,  which  all  the  officers  were 
required  to  fign,  importing,  that  they  were  determined  to  de¬ 
fend  the  prince  againt!  all  perfons  whatever,  and  fuch  officers 
as  rcfuled  it,  were  ordered  to  quit  their  commands.  Amongft 
thefe  was  Captain  Bernardi,  who  having  obtained  a  pafs  for 
himfelf  and  his  family,  he  tranfported  them  to  Calais,  where, 
finding  many  perfons  of  his  own  principles  in  great  diftrels, 
the  captain  pledged  his  effects  for  fifty  pounds  for  their  relief, 
though  they  were  worth  double  as  much,  and  the  confequencS 
was,  that  he  loft  both  effects  and  money.  He  proceeded  from 
thence  to  St.  Germain’s,  where  he  was  very  kindly  received, 
and  after  a  ffiort  repofe,  made  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  to 
Bred,  to  wait  the  return  of  the  Erench  fleet,  which  carried 
King  James  to  Ireland,  and-fpeedily  tranfported  2300  of  his 
adherents  to  the  fame  kingdom.  This  v/as  in  the  month  of 
April,  1689,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  landed  thefe 
people  in  Bantry  Bay  on  the  if!  of  May,  and  the  next  day 
engaged  the  Engliffi  fleet  under  Admiral  Herbert.  The  Earl 
of  Dover,  who  was  appointed  by  King  James  to  receive  thefe 
recruits,  conducted  them  directly  to  Dublin,  where  they  were 
formed  into  feparate  corps,  and  all  the  officers  had  commif- 
fions  given  them.  Ainongft  the  reft,  Mr.  Bernardi  was  ap¬ 
pointed  major  of  an  Irifh  regiment,  which  was  foon  difhanded 
for  mutiny;  and  then  he  had  the  like  command  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  McCarthy  Moor,  a  great  Irifh  chief,  under  whom  he 
ferved  for  feme  time.  After  Martha!  Schombcrg  landed  in 
that  kingdom  with  twenty  thoufand  men  from  England,  King 
James  found  his  affairs  in  a  very  declining  condition  ;  however, 
as  he  had  tiill  a  fuperior  army,  he  marched  to  Ardee,  which  he 
fortified,  and  thereby  kept  the  marthal  in  his  camp  near  Dun¬ 
dalk,  which  being  a  marthy  unwholefeme  place,  half  his  troops 
foon  died  of  fluxes.  While  King  James  was  at  Ardee,  he 
formed  a  defign  of  fending  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  into  Scot¬ 
land,  in  hopes  that  the  prefence  of  that  nobleman  might  Rip¬ 
ply  thelofs  of  the  famous  Vifcount  Dundee,  then  lately  killed 
in  his  fervice.  To  affil!  the.  earl-in  this  enterprife,  the  king 
directed  Major  Bernardi  and  another  field  officer  to  attend 
him,  which  they  did,  and  embarking  on  board  a  man-of-war 
at-  Galway,  in  the  wet!  of  Ireland,  fleered  their  courfc  for  Scot¬ 
land  5  but  before  they  got  clear  of  the  Irifh  coat!,  they  met 
with  a  ftorm,  by  which  their  bowfprtf  and  fore-mat!  were  both 
broke  to  pieces  ;  upon  which  the  captain  with  much  difficulty 
and  danger  worked  the  fhip  into  Broad-haven,  in  the  province 
of  Connaught,  from  whence  the  carl  font  Major  Bernardi  to 
King  James,  thernin  his  camp  at  Ardee,  to  acquaint  him  with 
this  unlucky  accident,  which  hindered  his  intended  voyage. 
Yol.  X. 


King  James  thereupon  ordered  the  flap  hack  again  to  Galway, 
and  put  off  the  earl’s  voyage  to  the  next  fpring,  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  Sir  Thomas  Southwell  and  Major  Bernardi  for 
Scotland,  where  he  fpeedily  railed  a  great  bodv  of  men  for 
King  James’s  fervice,  and  made,  the  necetfary  difpofitions  for 
joining  Major-general  Buchan,  who  commanded  the  remains 
of  Lord  Dundee’s  forces,  in  order  to  form  the  fiege  of  Invernefs. 
But  the  earl  was  difappointed  in  this  defigq  by  the  fpeedy 
march  of  Major-general  Mackay,  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
regular  troops  into  thofe  parts  ;  and  while  things  were  in  this 
fituaRon,  the  news  came  of  the  total  defeat  of  King  James's 
army  at  the  Boyne,  upon  which  Sir  Thomas  Southwell  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  earl  todifmifs  his  forces,  and  to  furrendcr  him¬ 
felf  prifoner  to  Major-general  Mackay  upon  honourable  terms. 
The  earl  taking  this  Hep  without  the  confent  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Colin  Mackenzie,  and  the  reft  of  his  friends,  it  provoked 
them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  have  cut  Sir  Thomas 
Southwell  to  pieces,  if  Major  Bernardi  had  not  interpofe-d  and 
prevented  it.  This  Mr.  Colin  Mackenzie  took  Major  Ber-- 
nardi,  and  the  ret!  of  the  officers  that  came  with  him  from 
Ireland,  under  his  prote&ion,  and.  conducted  them  fafely  to 
Major-general  Buchan,  who  was  then  a  hundred  miles  di- 
ftance,  and  who,  upon  hearing  of  the  Earl  of.  Seaforth ’s  con¬ 
duct,  had  difrififted  mot!  of  his  forces.  Major  Bernardi  had 
now  nothing  more  to  tranfaft  in  the  Highlands;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  as  his  pretence  there- could  be  of  no  fervice,  he  defired  to 
go  to  England,  and  Major-general  Buchan  approved  of  it, 
and-  fent  tor  the  Laird  of  Glenco  to  come  with,  forty  of  his  vaf- 
fals  to  receive  Bernardi  at  Inv  ergary;  and  to  conduct  and  guard- 
him  to  the  Braes  of  Monteth,  being,  near  a  hundred  mile;., 
and  very  difficult  travelling  over  rocks  and  mountains  in  that 
feafon  of  the  year,  near  the  end  of  October.  A  great  part 
of  the  journey  was  to  be  performed  in  the  night-time,  feverai 
detachments  of  King  William’s  forces  lying  in  their  way,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Inverlochy,  or  Eort-William,  a -place  where  was  a 
garrifen  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  there-  was  noway  to  climb 
up  an  high  mountain,  but  near  the  gate  of  the  faid  fortrefs,  fo 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  pafs  them  but  when  afteep  and  their 
gate  locked.  The  Laird  bf  Glenco’s  country  lying  within  20 
miles  of  that  garrifen,  Major  Bernardi  arrived  fa fe  at  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  houfe,  and  remained  there  feme  days  to  reft:  himfelf 
and  recover  his  ftrcngth.  After  having  repoled  himfelf  there 
fix  days,  he  defired  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  and  the  laird  ap¬ 
pointed  forty  of  his  heft  men,  under  the  command  of  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  fo  conduct  him  to  the  Braes  of  Monteth, . 
places  as  dangerous  and  difficult  to  pafs  as  afly  of  the  way  he 
had  come  before.  The  fame  inconveniences,  of  finall  garri- 
fons  of  the  government,  were  in  their  way,  and  their  parties 
were  continually  about  the  country  in  the  day-time.  This- 
made  the  fecond  part  of  Major  Bernardi’s  journey  to  be  moftly 
night- wqik:  however,  he  arrived  fate-  at  the -Braes,  at  which 
place  he  was  recommended  by  Major-general  Buchan,  to  ons 
Colonel  Duncan  Graham,  to  he  then  farther  directed  by  him. 
Major  Bernardi  proceeded  on  his  journey  from  the  Braes  of 
Monteth,  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide  appointed  him  by  Co¬ 
lonel  Graham,  and  having  no  more  need  of  guards',  he  . arrived 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  1691. 
The  magiftrates  of  that  city  having  heard  feme  gentlemen 
were  come  from  the  Highlands,  ordered  their  gates  to  be  Hurt, 
and  a  general  tearch  to  he  made  for  them.  Bernardi’s  land¬ 
lord  getting  notice  of  it,  conducted  him  out  of  town  hut  half 
an  hour  before  the  order  was  put  in  execution,  otherwife  his 
journey  at  that  time  had  terminated  in  feme  prifen  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  but  efeaping  that,  and  feme  other  dangers,  he  travel¬ 
led  on  from  thence  to  London,  meeting  with  no  more  diffi¬ 
culties  than  thofe  of  a  long  winter’s  journey.  Having  finrth- 
ed  his  affairs  it)  JLw*(jon,  by  difpofing  of  feix>«  effe&s  he  hadi 
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meeting  with  two  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  ready  to 


ith  them  to  Colchetter, 


toft  with  a  friend  when  he  went-out  of  England,  and  by  fell¬ 
ing  his  Scots  horfes,  he  purpofed  to  go  over  to  Flanders,  and 

s 

make  the  lame  voyage,  lie  went  wi 
where  they  were  recommended  to  the  matter  of  a  (hip,  who 
was  in  a  ihort  time  to  carry  over  a  lady  of  great  quality  to  Of- 
.tend  ;  but  the  wind  happening  to  be  fixed  in  the  eaft,  the  lady 
ordered  her  trunks  to  be  put  on  board,  and  then  went  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman's  houfe  about  five  miles  off,  charging  the  matter  to 
fend  for  her  as  foon  as  the  wind  came  fair.  Bernardi  and  his 
friends  met  with  two  other  gentlemen  who  were  ft  rangers  to 
them,  and  alto  unknown  in  the  town,  who  were  come  thither 
to  get  a  paffage  over  in  the  fame  (hip.  They  joined  company, 
ind  lodged  all  together  for  fome  nights  at  Mr.  Cook’s,  then 


good  wine,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Mofelh' 
bach  and  Weldens. 


between  Trar- 


BERNERS  (Juliana),  was  bom  at  Roding  in  Effcx,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  being  the  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Berners,  of  Berners  Roding,  and  lifter  of  Richard 
Lord  Berners.  1  he  education  of  Juliana  feems  to  have  been 
the  very  belt  which  that  age  could  afford;  and  her  attainments 
wereluch,  that  fire  is  celebrated  by  various  authors  for  her  un¬ 
common  learning,  and  her  other  fine  accomplifhments.  Tier 
extraordinary  qualifications  rendered  her  every  way  capable 
and  deferving  of  the  office  flic  bore,  which  was  that  of  priorefs 


of  Sopewell  nunnery.  This  was  a  cell  to,  and  very  near,  St. 
Alban’s;  and  a  good  part  of  the  (hell  of  it  is  ftill  Banding. 
Here  file  lived  in  high  efieein,  and  Aourifhed,  according  to 


polt-mafter  in  Colchefter  ;  but  having  notice  of  l'ome  people’s  Bale,  Tanner,  and  Ballard,  about  the  year'  1460  ;  but  if  what 
inquifitivenefs  about  them,  Bernardi  and  his  two  friends  went  we  have  laid  concerning  her  birth  be  the  true  account,  fhe 


mquifitivenefs  about  them 
to  a  gentleman’s  houfe  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  and 


the 


other  two  gentlemen  went  to  the  matter  of  the  (hip’s  houfe. 

The  fecond  night  after  Bernardi  and  his  friends  went  into  the 
-country,  intimation  was  given,  that  Sir  If'aac  Rebow,  a  juflice 
©f  the  peace,  had  blued  out  his  warrant  to  apprehend  them, 
and  bring  them  before  him  ;  and  the  wind  coining  fair  the 
fame  night,  they  went  directly  to  the  matter  of  the  (hip's 
houfe  to  go  on  board.  The  matter  of  the  fhip  told  them,  written 
ghat,  he  had  lent  a  meflenger  to  the  lady,  and  .expended  her  in 
an  hour  more,  and  lent  one  of  his  men  to.  conduct  them  on 
board  a-fnip,  and  fa  id  he  would  follow  them,  with  the  other 
two  gentlemen  at  his  houfe,  as  loon  as  the  lady  came.  A 
mefi'age  came  from  the  lady,  that  (lie  could  not  poilibly  come 
before  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon.  Bernardi  and  his  two 
friends  continued  on  drip-board  to  avoid  the  juftice's  warrant. 

The  next  day,  towards  the  evening,  came  a  company  of  train- 
-cd  bands,  with  five  hundred  country  people,  to  the  key,  where 
<he  drip  then  lay  dry  at  low  water,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town,  and  Bernardi  and  the  two  gentlemen  with  him  were 
feized,  and  carried  directly  to  Colchetter  gaol,  where  the  other 
bwo  gentlemen,  and  the  matter  of  the  (hip,  had  before  been 
made  oriloners.  The  lady  who  occafioned  all  this  ftir  was  the 
Countels  of  Errol,  with  whom  Mr.  Bernardi  was  not  at  all 
acquainted ;  however,  it  coft  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
hindered  him  from  purfuing  any  fettled  courfe-of  life  till  a  year 
and  a  half  afterwards,  that  a  bill  being  preferred  againtt  him 
•and  his  friends  in  Ettex  for  high-treafon  was  rejected ;  by 
which  he  eicaped,  indeed,  any  further  fuffering  on  this  head, 

-but  at  the  expence  of  feveral  hundi ed  pounds,  a  lole  almolt  in¬ 
supportable  to  a  man  already  of  a  broken  fortune.  He  went 


afterwards  over  to  Holland  with  the  Earl  of  Nottingham’s 
pafs,  who  was  then  fecretary  of  ttate,  and  returning  within  the 
time  prefcribed,  merited  thereby  fome  farther  indulgences  from 
his  lordttiip.  The  times  being  now  dangerous  for  a  man  of 
Major  Bernardi’ s  fentiments,  who  could  icarcely  live  fo  cau- 
tioufly  as  not  to  give  fome  offence;- he  refolved  to  retire  into  the 
..country,  where  he  lived  peaceably,  and  without  feeing  much 
company,  for  fome  months,  at  a  houfe  near  Brentford.  But 


muff  have  Aourifhed  fomewhat  earlier.  She  was  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  lady,  of- great  fjririt,  and  loved  mafeuline  exercifes.  Rich 
as  hawking,  hunting,  See.  "With  tliefe  fports  (her  ufed  fre¬ 
quently  to  recreate  herfelf ;  and  i'o  thoroughly  was  (lie  (lulled 
in  them,  that  (lie  wrote  treadles  of  hawking,  hunting,  and 
heraldry.  So  well  efteeined  were  Juliana  Berners’s  freatifes, 
and  indeed  fo  popular  were  the  fnbjefts  on  which  they  were 
that  they  were  publifhed  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
art  or  printing.  That  part  of  our  abb'efs’s  work  which  relates 
to  hunting  is  written  in  rhyme.  It  is  fpoken  in  her  own  per-  ' 
foil ;  in  which,  being  otherwise  a  woman  of  authority,  flic  af- 
liuncs  the  title  of  dame.  The  barbarilm  of  the  times  ftrongly 
appears  in  the  indelicate  expreffions  which  Juliana  Berners  of¬ 
ten  ufes  ;  and  which  are  equally  incompatible  with  her  hex 
and  profeifion.  The  book  on  Armory  begins  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  piece  of  facred  heraldry  ;  “  Of  the  offspring  of 
the  gentilman  Jatcth,  come  Habraham,  Moyfes,  Aron,  and  the 
profettys  ;  and  alf’o  the  kynge  o(  the  right  lyne  of  Mary,  of 
whom  that  gentilman  Jhefus  was  borne,  very  God  and  man  : 
after  his  manhode  kynge  of  the  land  of  Jude  and  of  Jues,  gen¬ 
tilman  by  his  modre  Mary,  prince  of  cote  armure,  8cc.”  The 
molt  diligent  enquirers  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the 
exarit  period  of  Juliana  Berners’s  deceafe. 

BEROEA  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Macedonia,  to  the 
fouth  of  Edeffa,  or  JEg*,  and  fouth-eaft  of  Certus.  The 
people  are  commended  in  Scripture  for  their  reception  of 
the  Gofpel  on  a  fair  and  impartial  examination  :  now  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Aleppo.  S.ee  that  Article. 

BERQTJIN  (Lewis  de),  a  gentleman  of  Artois,  who  was 
burnt  for  being  a  Proteftant,  at  Paris,  in  1 529.  He  was  lord 
of  a  village,  whence  he  took  his  name,  and  for  fome. time 
made  a  conliderable  figure  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  King’s  counfellor.  Etafmus 
fay-s,  his  great  crime  was  openly  profeffing  to  hate  the  - 
monks  j'and  that  from  hence  arofe  his  warm  conteft  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Quernus,  one  of  the  inoft  violent  inquifitors  of  his 
time.  A  charge  of  her.efy  was  muftered  up  again!!  him,  and 
the  articles  of  his  accufation  were  drawn  out  of  a  book  which 


being  obliged  to  quit  this  houfe,  on  accounts  of  its  changing  he  had  publifhed  :  he  was  thereupon  committed  to  prifon  ; 


its  owner,  he  came  to  London  again  about  Chriltmas  1695, 
which  proved  his  ruin  by  a  ferics  of  very  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dents,  luppofing  what  he  conttantly  profetted  to  be  true,  that 
he  was  in  no  rel’peH  privy  to  the  bafe  and  barbarous  confpi- 
racy  for  afiaffmating  KLing  William.  For  being  unhappily  at 
a  tavern  , on  Tower-hill,  with  one  Captain  Rookwood,  who 
was  his  old  acquaintance,  and  who  was  involved  in  that  af- 


but,  when  his  affair  came  to  a  trial,  he  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  Hisaccofers  pretended  that  he  would  not  have 
efcaped,  had  not  the  king  i'nterpofed  his  authority  ;  but 
Bee.  quin  himfelf  afenbed  it  entirely  to  the  juttice  of  his 
caufe,  and  was  no  more  cautious  than  before.  Some  time 
after  Noel  Beda  and  his  emiffaries  made  extraffs  from  fome 
of  his  books,  and  accufed  him  of  pernicious  errors,  where- 


fair,  they  were  feized  together,  and  fent  to  the  Compter,  and  upon  he  was  again  Cent  to  prifon,  and  the  caufe  being  tried, 
afterwards  committed  to  prifon,  where  he  died,  September  20,  Sentence  was  pronounced  againtt:  him  ;  viz.  that  his  bocks 
y-6.  .  •  be  committed  to  the  flames,  that  he  ret  raff:  his  errors,  and 

BERN-Castel,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  eleHorate  of  make  a  proper  fubmifSon,  and  if  he  refufe  to  comply,  that 
AjHeves,  with  a  cattle,  built  ia  x  27  7.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  he  be  burnt.  Being  a  man  of  an  undaunted,  inflexible  fpiri  i. 
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he  would  fubmit  to  nothing-;  and  in  all  probability  would  at 
this  time  have  fuffered  death,  had  not  tome  of  the  judges, 
who  perceived  the  violence  of  his  accufers,  got  the  affair  to 
be  again  heard  and  examined.  It  is  thought  this  was  owing 
to  the  interceffion  of  madame  the  Regent.  In  the  mean 
time,  Francis  I.  returning  from  Spain,  and  finding  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  counfellor  from  Be  da  and  his  faction,  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  telling  them  to  be  cautious'how  they  proceeded, 
for  that  he  himfelf  would  take  cognizance  of  the  affair. 
Soon  after  Berquin  wasfet  at  liberty,  which  gave  him  fuch 
courage,  that  he  turned  accufer  againft:  his  accufers:  he  pro- 
fecuted  them  for  irreligion ;  though,  if  he  had  taken  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Erafmus,  he  would  have  eftcemed  it  afufticient  tri¬ 
umph  that  he  had  got  free  fom  the  perfecution  of  fuch 
people.  But  not  content,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  with  efcaping 
from  his  accufers,  he  muff  needs  have  the  honour  of  a  vic¬ 
tory,  as  a  7-eward  of  his  labour.  Is  not  this  like  the  crane 
(continues  Bayle),  who  a  iked  for  a  reward- after  he  had  got 
his  neck  fafe  and  found  our  of  the  wolf’s  throat  ?  He  was 
lent  a  third  time  to  prifon  and  condemned  to  a  public  recan¬ 
tation,  and  perpetual  imprifonment.  He  would  not  acquiefce 
in  this  judgment ;  and  being  therefore  condemned  as  an  ob- 
ffinate  heretic,  he  was  ftrangled  on  the  Greve,  and  after¬ 
wards  burnt.  He  fuffered  death  with  great  conftancy  and  re- 
folution,  being  then  about  forty  years  of  age. 

BERRIMAN  (Dr.  William  ,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  John 
Berriman,  apothecary,  in  BHliopfgate-ftreet,  Loudon,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  24th  of  September,  1688.  He  fiudied 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  feveral  degrees, 
and  became  curate  and  iefturer  olAllhallovvs  in  Thames- 
ffreet,  and  lecturer  of  St. : Michael’s,  Queenhithe.  Jn  1720 
he  was  appointed  domeftic  chaplain  to  Dr.  Robihfon,  bifiiop 
of  London,  who  foon  after  collated  him  to  the  living  of  St. 
Andrew's Underfhaft ;  and  in  1727  he  was  elefted  fellow  of 
Eton  College  He  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  1750?  *n  the 
62A  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  1.  A  feafonable  Review  of 
Mr.  Whifton’s  Account  of  primitive  Doxologies.  2.  An 
hiftorical  Account  of  the  Trinitarian  Controverfy,  in  eight 
Sermons,  at  Lady  Moyer’s  Leflure.  3.  Brief  Remarks  on 
Mr.  Chandler’s  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Inqui- 
fition.  4.  Sermons  at  Boyle’s  Lectures,  2  vols.  8vo.  q. 
Chriftian  Doftrines  and  Duties  explained  and  recommended, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  :  and  other  works. 

BERTHEAU  (Charles),  an  eminent.  French  Proteftant 
divine,  long  refident  in  the  city  of  London,  was  born  in  the 
year  1660,  at  Montpellier,  where  his  father,  whole  name 
alfo  was  Charles,  was  minifter.  lie  ltudied  philofbphy  and 
divinity,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Holland,  and  was 
admitted  a  minifter  in  the  fynod  held  at  Vigan  in  16S1,  being 
then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  I  fe  was,  however,  the 
next  year  chofen  pallor  to  the  church  of  Montpellier  ;  but  he 
did  not  make  any  long  ftay  in  that  city,  for  he  was  foon  after 
promoted  to  be  one  of  the  minifters  ot  the  church  of  Paris, 
which  met  at  Charenton.  lie  continued  in  that  ftation  about 
two  years,  and  though  he  was  yet  in  very  early  life,  he  dif- 
charged  the  paftoral  duties  to  which  ho  was  called  In  a  man¬ 
ner  greatly  to  his  reputation.  But  when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
thought  proper,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nanlz,  to 
drive  his  Proteftant  fubjefts  opt  of  France,  an  act  equally  re¬ 
pugnant  to  juftice,  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  found  po¬ 
licy,  Mr.  Bertheau  found  himfelf  obl'ged  to  quit  his  native 
country.  He  accordingly  came  to  England  in  1685,  and  the 
following  year  was  chofen  one  of  the  minifters  of  the  Walloon 
church,  in  Thveadneedle-ftreet,  London,  where  he  difeharged 
the  duties  of  the  paftoral  oifice  for  about  forty -four  years,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  procured  very -general  applaufe.  Me  died 
on  the  35th  of  December,  1 732,  iu  the  7  3d  year  of  his  age, 


exceedingly  regretted  by  his  congregation,  and  by  all  who  " 
had  the  pleafure  of  being  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  the 
author  of  two  volumes  of  fermons,  and  Difcourfes  upon  the 
Cateehilbv. 

BERTIUS  (Peter),  a  man  diflinguiftied  by  religious  ad¬ 
ventures  as.  well  as  letters,  was  born  in  a  fmall  town  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  3565.  He  became  profelPor  of  philofophy  at  Leyden, 
but  loft  his  profclforflnp  for  taking  part  with  the  Arminians. 
He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  abjured  the  Proteftant  religion  in 
1620,  was  made  cofmographer  to  the  king,  and  royal  pro- 
faflor-extraordiriary  of  mathematics.  He  died  In  1629,  aged 
64,  and  left  fome  better  things  behind  him  than  he  had  written 
about  the  Gomarifts  and  Arminians.  1 .  Commenlaria  Re¬ 
rum  Germanicarum,  i-2tno.  2.  A  good  edition  of  Ptolemy’s 
Geography,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  folio.  3.  De  Aggeribus  et 
Pontibus.  4.  Litroductio  in  Univerfam  Geographiam. 

BEIITON  (William),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  doftor  in  that  faculty,  flourifhed  about  the  year 
1 33 1,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  was  fome  time  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
his  oppofition  to  the  doClrines  ot  Wick  lift' :  for  by  virtue  of 
his  office  as  governor  of  the  univerfity,  he  appointed  twelve 
cenfors,  fix  of  the  order  of  mendicants,  and  fix  feculars,  con¬ 
fiding  of  divines  and  lawyers,  to  examine  Wicklift’s  opinions, 
who  accordingly  declared  him  an  heretic.  He  wrote  likewife 
againft  that  pretended  heretiarch  :  and  for  this  rcafon  it  is 
that  his  character  is  lb  differently  reprefented  by  different  au¬ 
thors. 

BERWICK,  a  Afire  in  Scotland,  bounded  by  the  river 
Tweed,  on  the  fouth  ;  by  Lothian,  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
German  Ocean,  on  the  eaft ;  and  by  Tiviotdale  on  the 
weft.  It  abounds  with  corn  and  grafs,  and  has  in  it  feveral 
feats  of  perfons  of  quality.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Tweed,  the  Whiteater,  Blackadder,  Eye,  and  Ednel.  The 
principal  place  is  the  town  and  taftle  of  Dunfe,  which  is.  the 
belt  place  for  trade  in  the  country.  It  fend,  two  members 
to  parliament. 

BERWYN  HILLS,  lofty  hills  at  the  N.  E.  angle  of  Me- 
rionethfliire,  beneath  which  fpreads  the  fine  vale,  in  which 
flows  the  infant  river  Dee. 

BERY,  or  Bury,  the  villa  or  feat  of  habitation  of  a  noble¬ 
man,  a  dwelling  or  manfion-houfe,  being  the  chief  of  a 
manor  :  from  the  Saxon  beorj,  which  lignifies  a  hill  or  cajlla  ; 
for  heretofore  noblemen’s  feats  were  caftles  fituated  on  hills, 
of  which  we  have  ftill  fome  remains  ;  as  in  Herefordfhire, 
there  are  the  beries  of  Stockton,  Hope,  &c.  It  was  anciently 
taken  for  a  fanCtuary. 

BERYTUS  (anc.  geog.J,  a  fea-port  town  of  Phoenicia  on 
the  Mediterranean,  fo  ancient  as  to  be  thought  to  have  been 
•built  by  Saturn.  It  was  deftroyed  by  Tryphon,  but  rebuilt 
by  the  Romans.  Agrippa  placed  here  two  legions,  whence 
it  became  a  colony.  It  enjoyed  the  jus  l  tall  cum,  and  had  an 
excellent  lchool  for  the  flinty  of  the  law  in  Juftinian’s  time. 
Now  Beroot ;  which  fee. 

BESSICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrift  of  Thrace  towards 
mount  Hasmus  to  the  fouth  of  the  Hebrus.  It  was  inhabited 
by  a  fierce  ami  barbarous  people  noted  for  their  robberies. 
Their  Chief  city  Ufcudamu  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Adriamrple.  They  lived  under  their  own  kings  till  the  confu- 
late  ofM.  Licinius  Lucullus  and  C.  Caffius  Varus  ;  when  the 
conful  Lucullus  invaded  their  country,  and  having  gained  a 
great  viffory  over  them,  took  their  metropolis,  and  fubjefled 
the  whole  nation  to  the  Roman  laws.  The  Romans,  notwith- 
flandingthey  had  fubdued  them  by  force  of  arms,  ftill  fuffered 
them  to  live  under  their  own  kings;  for  Pifo,  while  he  go¬ 
verned  Macedon  in  quality  of  proconful,  having  treachcroufly 
foiled  Rafccccntus,  whom  Suetonius  tails  j.mct  o+  the 


caufed  him  to  be  publicly  beheaded.  This  affront  fo  exafpe- 
rated  the  whole  nation,  that  they  revolted;  but  were  over¬ 
thrown  in  a  great  battle  by  Ofitavius  the  father  of  Auguftus. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  they  attempted  anew  to  reco¬ 
ver  their  liberty,  but  were  again  defeated  by  the  famous  M. 
Brutus.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus  one  Voiogefes,  a  native  of 
thejeountry,  and  pried  of  Bacchus,  having,  under  pretence  of 
religion,  drawn  together  great  crowds  of  people,  made  himfelf 
matter  of  the  whole  country,  and,  entering  the  Cherfonelus, 
committed  there  the  moft  dreadful  ravages.  He  was.  at  laft, 
however,  overcome  by  L.  Pilo;  who  obliged  the  lavage  inha¬ 
bitants  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fubmit  to  fucb  conditions 
as  he  was  pleated  to  impofe  upon  them.  From  this  time  the' 
Befit  continued  fubjedt  to  the  Romans  without  attempting  any 
more  to  regain  their  liberty, 

BESSIS  ( Encyd .)  roiftpelt  Besis. 

BETA,  the  Beet  [Encycl.).  The  following  account  is  gi¬ 
ven  ol-the  extraction  of  fugar  from  the  beet-root,  by  Lampa- 
dius,  profellbr  of  chejniftry 'at  the  mineral  academy  of  Frey- 
bourg.  He  took  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  yellow  beet,  called, 
in  Germany,  runckel-Tuben ,  by  I/m  n  re  us  beta  ciclar/s,  from 
which  he  obtained  four  pounds  of  fugar.  lie  peeled  his  beets, 
and  removed  all  the  iticky  parts,  then  rafped  them,  and 
xqueezed  out  the  Juice:  by  this  procefs  he  obtained  forty- 
four  pounds  of  liquid.  This  he  placed  in  a  Itew-pan,  and 
then,  after  heating  lbme  charcoal  thoroughly,  broke  it  into 
grains  of  the  fire  of  ar  pea,  of  which  he  threw  forty-four 
ounces  into  the  liquor,  taking  care  not  to  throw  in  any  of  the 
duft,  which  would  have  difcoloured  the  fugar  :  he  then  boiled 
the  whole  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  he  filtered  it 
through  flannel,  and  then  replaced  the  liquor  thus  filtered  on 
the  fire,  to  gain  the  confiftency  of  fyrup.  On  this  operation 
the  cryftallization  principally  depends.  When  the  juice  had 
attained  the  confiftency  required,  he  put  it  in  a  cool  place, 
and  left  it  there  a  fortnight ;  the  cryftallization  took  place, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  appeared  like  a  kind  of  pap  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  and  v/hen  he  took  up  a  fmall  quantity 
in  his  fingers,  he  could  eafily  feel  the  cryftallized  particles  in 
fmall  grains.  Lampadius  then  palled  the  whole  contents 
'■through  a  linen  cloth,  profling  it  ftrongly.  The  cryftals 
which  remained  in  the  cloth  were  put  in  lime-water,  in  which 
was  mixed  a  pound  of  ox’s  blood  ;  the  whole  was  then  placed 
on  the  fire,  and  great  care  taken  during  thfi  boiling  to  keep  It 
well  fkim.med  :  it  was  then  filtered  through  flannel,  and  put 
in  a  cool  place  to  cryftallize  :  after  remaining  eight-and-forty 
hours,  it  was  turned  out  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  the  cryftals 
Found  to  be ’whiter  and  larger  than  at  firft it  was  again 
boiled  in  lime-water,  with  a  pound  of  fkimmed.  milk,  ftill  tak¬ 
ing  caFe  as  it  boiled  to  keep  it  free  from  fcum  ;  the  cryftals 
obtained  this  time  were  blue  ;.  they  were  reduced  to  powder, 
which,  being  placed  in  a  mould  properly  wetted,  turned  out  a 
fu^ar  loaf  of  Four  pounds  weight,  pretty  white,  and.  in  flavour 
exafilly  fimilar  to  the  fugar  in  general  ufe.  In  February  Pro- 
feffor  Lampadius  repeated  his  experiments:  the  juice  he  ob¬ 
tained  was  not  quite  fo  white  as  the  firft,  and  produced- him 
but  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  fugar.  From  the  different  re- 
fidnes  and  fyrups  obtained  by  filtration,  he  acquired  each  time 
feven  pounds  of  a  kind  of  rum  or  arrack,  which  was  very 
itrong.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Profeffor  Lampadius, 
and  a  rich  citizen  and  farmer,  named  Kanitzki,  eftablifhed  an 
extenfive  fugar  manufactory,  of  the  fuccefs  of.  which  Lampa¬ 
dius  has  publiflied  an  account. 

BETHAM  (Edward,  B.D.),  received  his  education  at 
Eton,  of  which  feminary  he  was  a  diftinguifhed  ornament  ; 
was  elected  from  thence  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1728,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1731  ;  was  fome  time 
burfar,  and  by  the  proyoft  and  fellows,  when  fenior  fellow. 


was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Greenford  in  Middlelcx.  hi 
1 771  the  provoft  and  fellows  of  Eton  defiled  him  to  the  vacant 
fellowfhip  in  that  fociety.  So  unexceptionable  was  his  life, 
tb'at  he  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  made  no  enemy  in  the  pro- 
grels  of  it.  Of  manners  gentle,  of  friendfhip  moft  fulcepti- 
ble,  of  knowledge  extenfiVe,  he  acquired  the  praife  and  com¬ 
mendation  of  all  men.  Flis  fortune  was  not  extenfive,  yet  his- 
liberality  kept  more  than  equal  ,  pace  with  it,  and  pointed  out 
objeCts  and  things  to  which  it  was  impoftible  for  his  nature  to 
sc  fill  lending  his  ailiftance.  In  his  life-time  he  gave  two  tbou- 
land  pounds  for  the’  better  maintaining  a  botanical  garden  at 
Cambridge,  thereby  encouraging  a  ttudy  which  did  peculiar  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  tafte,  and  materially  benefited  mankind.  So  hu¬ 
mane  was  his  difpofition,  that  he  founded  and  endowed  a  eba- 
rity-fchool  in  his  own  parilh  ;  and  this  moft  nobly  in  his  life¬ 
time,  when  avarice  might  have  forbid  it,  or  the  fear  of  want 
might  have  excepted  againft  it.  As  id  his  life  he  indicated 
the  moft  extenfive  liberality,  fo  at  his  death  he  exhibited  a 
lading  l'ecord  of  his  gratitude.  Imprefied  with  the  high  eft 
fenfe  of  the  munificence  of  the  royal  founder  of  Eton,  within 
whofe  walls  he  had  imbibed  the  firft  feeds  of  education,  he> 
by  his  will,  dire  filed  a  ftatue  of  marble,  in  honour  of  Henry  VL 
to  be  credited  at  the  expence  of  fix  hundred  pounds. 

BETHLEHEM,  a  town  of  North  America,  in- the  State 
of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  river  Lehigh,  a  weftern  branch  of  the 
Delaware.  The  town  being  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly 
on  the  lower  banks  of  the  Manakes  (a  fine  creek,  affording- 
trout  and  other  filli),  has  a  very  pleafant  and  healthy  fituation, 
and  is.  frequently  viiited,  in  hummer,  by  the  gentry  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts.  It  is  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  Moravians  in 
America.  They  were  fixed  here  by  Count  Zinzendorf  in  1741. 
They  have  a  church  ;  a  public  meeting-hall;  the  tingle  bre¬ 
thren's  or  young  men’s,  houfe,  where  the  fingle  tradefmerq 
journeymen,  and  apprentices,  are  boarded  at -a  moderate  rate,, 
and  have  morning  and  evening  prayers  ;  the  fingle  lifters’  or 
young  women’s  houfe,  where  they  live,  and  are  employed, 
under  the  care  of  female  infpefitors,  at  liberty,  however,  to  go 
about  their  bufinefs  in  the  town,'  or  to  take  a  walk  for  recre¬ 
ation,  and  every  year  fome  of  them  are  married;  and  a  houfe 
for  widows.  The  houles  are  60  in  number,  moftly  built  of 
free-ftone ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  between  500  and  600, 
The  German  language  is  more  in  rife  here  than,  the  Englilh ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  taught  in  the  lchools ;  and  divine  ferr 
vice  is  performed  in  both  languages.  Bethlehem  is  53  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  75.  8.  W.  Lat.  40.  37.  N, 

BETON,  a  kind  of  water-cement.  The  name  of  Ectmi  is 
applied  in  France  to  every  compofttion  of  mortar  that  is  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  out  water,  or  to  be  ufed  in  works  under  water, 
and  which  is  ftifceptible  of  becoming  almoft  inftantaneouily 
folid. 

Beton  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways.  1.  The  mortar 
of  Loriot,  when  well  prepared, .holds  water  very  well ;  I  have 
ufed  it  for  plaftering  the  interftices  between  the  ilabs  of  a  ter¬ 
race,  and  not  the  fmalleft  filtration  look  place.  I  keep  a  rnafs 
of  this  mortar  formed  into  the  fhape  of  a  vafe,  which,  when 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  upon  a  fheet  of  paper,  does  not 
leave  upon  it  any  perceptible  traces  of  humidity. 

2.  The  mortar  of  Lafaye  does  not  harden  with  equal  rapi¬ 
dity;  but  when  once  it  has  become  folid,  it  holds  water  very 
well  without  growing  {oft. 

3.  The  mortar,  of  which  Mr.  Smeaton  fpeaks,  made  with 
equal  parts  of  lime  and  terras,  is  a  real  beton,  or  water  ce¬ 
ment,  as  it  may  be  ufed  in  the  water  without,  becoming  foft. 

4.  The  mortars  compofed  with  Pozzolana  may  alfo  be  ufed 
in  the  water,  and  when  once  they  have  become  hard,  they. are 
fuperior  to  all  others  in  durability  and  refifiance  to  the  motions 
of  the  water. 
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The  mofi  common  kind  of  water  cement  is  that  which  is 
made  with  pure  lime.  It  is  formed  into  prifms  of  hard  pafte, 
which  are  funk  into  the  water  to  form  a  wall ;  or  it  is  poured 
into  a  fpace,  21  or  22  decimeters  in  breadth,  between  two 
walls,  in  the  manner  of  coffer-work,  intended  to  confine  th© 
water  in  thofe  parts  of  canals  that  are  elevated  above  the 
ground. 

BETTS  (John),  an  eminent  phyfician  in  the  feventeenth 
century,  was  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Betts  by  his  wife  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Venables,  of  Rapley  in  Hampfhire. 
He  was  born  at  Wincheffcr,  and  educated  there  in  grammar 
learning.  From  thence  he  was  elcdfed  a  fcholar  of  Corpus- 
Chrifti  College  in  Oxford,  in  February,  1642.  He  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  February  9,  1646.  Being  ejefted 
by  the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  parliament  in  1648,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  commenced  dodlor  in  that 
faculty,  April  1 1,  1654,  having  accumulated  the  degrees.  He 
praftifed  with  great  iuccels  at  London,  but  chiefly  among  the 
Roman-catholics,  being  himfelf  of  that  perluafion.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  II. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known.  Dr.  Betts 
wrote  the  two  following  phyfical  treatifes,  viz.  r.  Of  the  Ori¬ 
gin  and  Nature  of  the  Blood.  2.  The  Anatomy  of  Thomas 
Parr,  who  died  in  the  i^2d  year  and  ninth  month  of  his  age, 
with  the  obfervations  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Harvey, 
and  others  of  the  king's  phyficians  who  were  prelent. 

BEVERGERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia  and  diocefe  of  Murrfter,  22  miles  from  that  city. 

BEVERIDGE  (Ena/ cl.).  Bifhop  Beveridge  has  had 
a  high  chara&er  given  him  by  feveral  writers.  The  author 
of  a  letter  publifhed  in  the  Guardian,  having  made  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  bifliop’s  firfl  fermon,  in  the  fecond  volume,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Deity,  tells  us,  that  it  may,  for  acut-enefs  of 
judgment,  ornament  of  fpeech,  and  true  fublime,  be  com¬ 
pared  with  any  of  the  choicefi  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
or-  doffors  of  the  church,  who  lived  neareft  to  the  apofiles’ 
times. 

Bifhop  Beveridge  left  many  learned  works.  Thofe  pub¬ 
lifhed  by  himfelf  are  as  follow  :  1.  De  Linguarum  Orienta- 
lium  Praeflantia.  2.  Jnfiitutionum  Chronologicarum  Libti 
Duo.  3.  Sunodikon,  five  Pandedlae  S.S.  apoftolorum  et  con- 
ciliorum.  4.  Codex  Canonum  Ecclefiae  Primitive  vindicatus 
et  illuflratus.  5.  The  Church  Catechifm  explained.  Befides 
the  above-mentioned  works  of  this  prelate,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing,.  publifhed  after  his  death.  6.  Private  Thoughts  upon 
Religion.  7.  Private  Thoughts  upon  a  Chriflian  Life.  8.  The 
great  Neceflity  and  Advantage  of  public  Prayer  and  frequent 
Communion.  9.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Sermons  and  Dif- 
courfes  on  feveral  Subjefts.  10.  Thefaurus  Theologicus  ;  or, 
a  complete  Syftem  of  Divinity.  1 1 .  A  Defence  of  the  Book 
of  Pfalms,  colie  died  into  Englifh  Metre,  by  Thomas  Stern- 
hold,.  John  Hopkins,  and  others.  12.  Expofition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles. 

BEWCASTLE,  a  village  in  Cumberland  on  the  river  Le¬ 
vel),  faid  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conqueft.  The  church  is  in  ruins ;  and  in  the  church-yard  is 
an  ancient  crofs,  five  yards  high,  on  the  Tides  of  which  are  fe¬ 
veral  fculptures,  but  the  inferiptions  are  not  legible. 

BEWLEY,  or  Beaulieu,  a. river  in  Scotland,  which 
rifes  in  the  N.  of  Invernefsfhire,  and  flowing  along  the  S. 
border  of  Rofslliire,  forms  the  fine  e  (hi  ary  on  which  Bands 
Invernefs,  and  Fort  St.  George,  and  which  terminates  in 
the  frith  of  Murray.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the 
ferry  of  KifTock,  near  which  is  a  good  falmon  fifhery. 

BEX,  a  village  in  the  diftridt  of  Aigle  and  canton  of 
Bern,  in  Swiflerland,  near  the  little  town  of  St.  Maurice, 
which  guards  the  entrance  from  that  canton  into  the  Lower 
Vol,  X. 


Valais.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  delightful  fituation,  and 
the  falt-works  near  it.  The  largeft  faline  is  entered  by  a 
palfage  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  Travellers,  who  have  the 
curiofity  to  explore  thefe  gloomy  abodes,  are  furniflied 
with  lighted  torches,  and  drefled  in  a  coarfe  habit,  to  defend . 
them  from  the  drippings  that  fall  from  the  roof  and  Tides 
of  the  paffage. 

BEZIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  He- 
rault  and  late  province  of  Languedoc.  It  is  an  ancient,  large, 
and  handfome  town,  in  a  delightful  fituation,  and  was  lately, 
an  epifcopal  fee.  The  inhabitants  are  above  17,000  in 
number.  The  remains  of  a  circus',  and  fome  inferiptions, 
befpeak  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  has  an  academy  of  fciences— 
and  two  hofpitals  ;  is  feated  near  the  Royal  Canal,  on  at- 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Obre  ;  and  is  8  miles  N.  - 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  12  N.E,  of  Narbonne.  Long,, 

3.  18.  E.  Lat.  21.0.  N. 

BIBRACTE  (anc.  geog.),  a  citadel  of  the  zEdni,  accord-- 
ing  to  Strabo;  but  Caefar  deferibes  it  as  a  town  well  forti¬ 
fied,  very  large  and  populous,  and  of  the  greatefl  authority- 
among  that  nation.  Now  Beurefl,  or  Bevray  ;  a  defolate 
place  four  miles  to  the  north-wefiof  Autun. 

BIBROCI  (anc.  geog.),  an  ancient  -people  of  Britain3 
now'  the  Hundred  of  Bray  in  Berks. 

BICETRE,  a  caftle,  two  miles  from  Paris,  where  lu¬ 
natics,  beggars,  vagabonds,  pilferers.,  and  diffolute  young- 
men,  were  imprifoned. 

BIDASSOA,  a  river  of  Spain  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
which  hasitsfource  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  falls 
into  the  fea  between  Andaye  and  Fontarabia. 

BIDIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  city  of  Sicily  not  far  from 
Syracufe,  whofe  ruins  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  the  territory  of 
Syracufe,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth-weft,  with  a 
church  called  S.  Giovanni  di  Bid-ini. 

BIGGAR,  a  town  of  Lanerklhire,  in  Scotland,  ten 
miles  S.E.  of  Carnu'ath.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  collegiate 
church,  founded  in  1545.. 

BIJORE,  a  fmall  province  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  lying 
between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Attock,  having  Cabul  on  the 
W.  the  Bokharian  mountains  on  the  N.  Cafhmere  on  the 
E.  and  Pilhour  or  Peifltore  on  the  S.  Its  dimenfions  are 
not  more  than  fifty  miles  by  twenty.  It  is  full  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  wilds,  inhabited  by  a  favage  and  turbulent  race. 

In  this  province  is  the  famous  mountain  Aornus,  the  taking 
of  which  was  one  of  the  mod  fplendid  exploits  of  Alexan¬ 
der  in  thefe  parts.  Arrian  deferibes  it  to  be  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  in  circuit  at  the  bafe,  to  be  of  vafl:  elevation^  - 
and  accellible  by  one  narrow  pafs  only,  cut  out  of  a  rock. 
On  the  fummit  was  a  great  extent  of  arable  and  pafturd 
land,  with  fprings  of  water,  fo  that  -a  garrifon  of  1000  men 
might  fubfift  without  any  extraneous  aid.  This  celebrated 
mountain  lies  about  fifty-five  miles  N.N.E.  from  Pifhour. 

BILBJLIS  (atic.  geog.),  a  town  of  Hifpania  Citerior,  the 
birth  place  of  Martial ;  now  fuppoftd  to  be  Cabtajud  in  > 
Arragon  on  the  Xalon.  See  Calatajud. 

BILMA,  a  vaft  burning  deft rt  of  Africa,  to  the  S.E.  of 
Fezzan,  between  21°  -and  25°N.  lat.  Surrounded  by  this 
dreary  folitude,  the  traveller  fees,  with  a  dejected  eye,  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  birds  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  has 
brought  from  happier  regions ;  and  liftens,  with  horror,  to 
the  driving  blaft,  the  only  .found  that  interrupts  the  awful 
repofe  of  the  ddert. 

BINCAZA,  a  lea-port  of  Africa  in  the  kingdpm  of  Tri¬ 
poli,  po  ntiles  W.  of  Dernai  l.ong.  19.  ,10.  E.  Lat.  37, 
20..  N, 

BlNCHESTER,  a  village  on  the  river  Were,  near  the 
city  of  Durham.  By  feveral  inlcripuons  and  monuments.,-- 
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it  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  town  (Vinovium)  ;  many 
Roman  coins  are  dug  lip  here,  which  are  called  Binchefter 
pennies;  and  two  altars  have  been  difcovered,  importing, 
that  the  twentieth  legion  was  ftationed  in  this  place  during 
the  wars  between  the  Pifts  and  Caledonians. 

BINGIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  or  town  of  the  Van- 
giones  in  Gallicia  Belgica,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Nave  and  Rhine.  Now  Bingen  ;  which  fee. 

BISCHOFS  Werda,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Mifnia,  three  miles  from  Drefden. 

BISLEY,  a  village  in  Surrey,  noted  for  a  fpring  called  St. 
John  Baptift’s  Well,  near  the  church  of  that  name,  whofe 
water  is  {aid  to  be  colder  than  any  other  in  the  Tummer,  and 
'.warmer  in  the  winter.  It  is  three  miles  N.  of  Woking. 

BISNAGUR,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  feated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river 
Tungebadra.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Narfinga,  and  when  vifited  by  Csefar  Frederic  in  1 1567, 
was  a  large  city.  It  is  140  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Goa.  Long. 
-76.  to.  E.  Lat.  15.  30.  N. 

BLACK  (Jofeph),  a  phyfician  very  eminent  in  chemi¬ 
cal  fcience,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  in  France,  of  Britifli 
parents,  in  1728.  He  came  at  an  early  age  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical  profeflion  at  the 
univerfity  oFGIafgow.  Dr.  Cullen  was  at  that  time  lec¬ 
turer  in  chemiflry  there ;  and  though  his  name  does  not 
rank  high  among  the  difcoverers  in  that  fcience,  his  me¬ 
thodical  and  inveftigating  fpitflt  rendered  him  a  very  ufeful 
■teacher  of  it ;  and  the  popularity  of  chemical  Rudies  among 
the  medical  Undents  of  Scotland  is  greatly  to  be  attributed 
to  his  mode  of  inftru&ion.  Mr.  Black  became  one  of 
his  favourite  pupils,  enjoyed  the  fee  ufe  of  his  laboratory, 
and  affifted  him,in  his  experiments;  whence  he  imbibed  a 
■  decided  tafte  for  this  branch  of  natural  philofophy.  In 
1754  he  took  the  degree  of  do£lor  of  phyfic  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  ftudied  for  fome  time; 
and  the  choice  of  a  fubjeft  for  his  inaugural  diftertation 
gave  proof  of  bis  attachment  to  chemical  topics.  It.  was, 
De  humore  acido  a  cibris  orto.  &  Magnefia  alba.  The  germ 
of  do&rine  which  he  brought  to  light  in  his  thefis,  was 
fully  developed  in  a  paper  read  the  next  year  before  a 
fociety  in  Edinburgh,  and  publiflied  in  the  fecund  volume 
of  the  Eftays  Phyfical  and  Literary,  17 36,  containing  ex¬ 
periments  on  magnefia  alba,  quick-lime,  and  fome  other 
alkaline  fubftances.  In  this,  by  the  rnoft  ingenious  and  phi- 
lofophical  feries  of  refearches,  he  irrefragably  proved  the 
cxiltenoe  of  an  aerial  fluid,  which  he  denominated  fixed 
air,  the  prefence  of  which  gave  mildnefs,  and  its  abfence 
■«.aufticity,  to  alkalies  and  calcareous  earths.  This  beauti¬ 
ful  difeovery  is  the  undoubted  parent  of  all  thofe  wonder¬ 
ful  acquilitions  in  the  knowledge  of  aerial  bodies,  which 
have  immortalifed  the  names  of  Cavendifh,  Piieftley,  La- 
roifier,  and  others,  and  have  given  a  new  form  to  chemical 
philofophy.  In  1756,  on  the  removal  of  Dr.  Cullen  to 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Black  became  profeflor  of  medicine,  and 
ledlurer  in  chemiflry,  at  Glafgow.  In  the  following  year 
he  enriched  the  fcience  of  chemiflry  with  the  curious  and 
Important  doftrine  df  latent  heat,  in  which  he  explained, 
in  a  moil  perfpicuous  and  faiisfaftor-y  manner,  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  heat  with  fluidity,  the  phenomena  that  occur 
during  the  procefies  of  freezing  and  boiling,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  affeX  the  thermometer.  Thcfe  dif- 
xoveries,  the  refult  of  his  fagacity,  and  great  experimental 
fkill,  have  unqueftionably  led  the  way  to  all  the  fubfequent 
fails  relating  to  this  part  of  chemiflry,  which  have  been 
added  by  feveral  of  the:moft  eminent  philofbphers  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  and  would  alone  have  fufficed  to  confer  celebrity  on 
jibe  name  of  Black.  So  high  was  his  reputation,  that  on  the 
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vacancy  in  the  chemical  chair  of  Edinburgh,  in  1765,  made 
by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Cullen  to  another  department,  all  eyes 
were  turned  on  Dr.  Black,  as  the  only  man  adequate  to  fullain 
in  his  branch  the  fuperiority  which  that  famed  medical  fchool 
had  acquired  in  almoft  all  others.  He  was  accordingly 
elected,  and  for  a  long  feries  of  years  difeharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  univerfal  applaufe,  equally  diftinguilhing  himfelf 
by  the  eafe,  perfpicuity,  and  elegance,  with  which  he  com¬ 
municated  inftruXion  in  his  lectures,  and  his  neatnefs  amlYc- 
curacy  in  performing  experiments.  Very  complete  manu-; 
feript  copies  of  his  leXures  were  taken  by  feveral  of  his 
lludents,  efpecially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  teaching,  when 
they  contained  a  great  variety  of  matter  that  was  hardly  yet 
known  to  the  chemical  world,  and  t'nefe  copies,  read  with 
-  avidity  by  the  lovers  of  this  fcience,  have  highly  contributed 
to  iecure  to  him  the  honour  of  thofe  difeoveries,  and  of  that 
original  mode  oi  reafoning,  which  he  Icarcely-  made  public  in 
any  other  form. 

Fie  pub] i-fined  nothing  after  his  eleXtion  to  the  chemical 
chair  at  Edinburgh,  but  a  paper  On  the  Effect,  of  Boiling  upon' 
Water  in  difpofing  it  to  freeze  more  readily,  printed  in  the 
fixty-fifth  volume  of  the  London  Philoft  Tranf  for  1774;  and 
An  Analyfis  or  the  Waters  of  fome  Hot-fprings  in  Iceland, 
in  t l>e  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philof.  Tranf.  1791. 
The  latter  contains  matter  very  interefting  to  the  chemift, 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  filiceous  ftone,  which  is  do 
pofited  by  thele  wonderful  fp rings  ;  and  has  long  been  con- 
fidered  as  a  model  of  neatnels  and  accuracy  in  the  analyfis  of 
mineral  waters.  Two  of  his  letters  on  chemical  fubjeXs  have 
heen  publilhed  by  Prof  Crcll,  andLavoifier.  It  muft,  indeed, 
be  confetled,  that  the  aXive  vigour  of  his  mind  feefns  to  have 
undergone  an  early  decline,  and  that,  either  through  indolence, 
or  a  ditlike  of  being  taught  by  newer  men,  he  fullered  others 
to  pafs  him  in  the  very  career  of  dilcovery  which  he  had 
opened.  He  was  long  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  new  theories 
in  ehemiftry  ;  and  injured  his  charaXer  for  candour  and 
liberality,  both  by  invidioufly  avoiding  altogether  the  mention 
ot  lome  juftly  celebrated  names,  and  by  undervaluing  the 
merits  of  others.  At  length,  however,  he  became  an  avowed 
convert  to  the  principles  of  the  French  chemifts,  and  did  not 
hefitate  to  make  amends,  by  his  applaufe,  for  his  former  op- 
pofition.  Dr.  Black  never  dillinguiihed  himfelf  as  a  pradtical 
phyfician.  His  manners  were  Ample;  his  temper  cold  and 
referved  ;  and  his  habits  of  life  adapted  to  his  own  convenience. 
His  health  began  to  decline  lome  years  before  his  death, 
which  at  length  took  place  fuddenly  in  his  fixty-fecond  year, 
on  December  6,  1799.  Pie  was  never  married.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  philolophical  focietics  of  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  3  and  obtained,  at  the  folicitation  of  Lavoifier  (a  man 
fuperior  to  all  envy),  the  diftinguifhed  honour  of  being  one  of 
the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 

BLAGKHEATH,  a  fine  elevated  plain,  five  miles  S.E.  of 
London,  commanding  beautiful  profpeXs,  and  fituated  in  the 
parifhes  of  Greenwich,  Lewilliam,  and  Lee.  It  is  adorned 
with  handfome  villas  ;  and  on  the  Hurts  of  it,  hut  in  the  parifh 
of  Charlton,  is  Morden  College,  for  decayed  merchants.  On 
this  plain  Wat  Tyler  muftered  ioo,oco  rebels.  On  the  afeent 
to  the  heath,  in  the  road  to  Dover,  is  a  curious  cavern,  dif¬ 
covered  in  1780. 

BLACKLOCK  (the  Rev.  Dr.),  an  ingenious  divine  and 
poet  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Annan,  in  the  county  of 
Annandale,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1721.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Cumberland,  in  which  county  his  paternal  anceftors 
had  lived  from  time  immemorial.  Young  Blacklock,  before 
he  was  ftx  years  old,  was  totally  deprived  of  his  fight  by  the 
fmall-pox.  His  father  had  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  fome 
trade  ;  hut  as  this  misfortune  rendered  him  incapable  of  any, 
all  that  this  worthy  parent  could  do,  was  to  ftiew  the  utmoft 
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attention  to  him,  in  this  unhappy  fituatlon.  This  left  fuch 
an  indelible  impretlion  on  the  mind  of  his  fon,  that  he  men¬ 
tioned  it,  ever  after,  with  the  greateft  warmth  of  gratitude  and 
affection.  Of  this  he  has  given  a  very  ftriking  proof  in  his 
poems.  What  was  wanting  to  this  poor  youth,  from  the  lots 
of  his  fight,  and  the  narrownefs  of  his  fortune,  feems  to  have 
been  compenfated  to  him  by  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  the 
capacities  of  his  mind.  It  was  very  early  that  he  (hewed  a 
ftrong  inclination  to  poetry  in  particular.  His  father,  and  a 
few  other  friends,  ufed  often  to  read  to  divert  him  ;  and, 
among  the  reft,  they  read  feveral  paflages  out  of  fome  of  our 
poets.  Thefe  were  his  chief  entertainment  and  delight.  He 
heard  them  not  oniy  with  uncommon  pleafure,  but  v/ith  a  fort 
of  congenial  enthufiafm  ;  and,  from  loving  and  admiring  them 
i  fo  much,  he  foon  began  to  endeavour  to  imitate  them.  Among 
thefe  early  eftays  of  his  genius,  there  is  one  inferteu  in  his 
works  which  was  eompofed  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  and  has  fomething  very  pretty  in  the  turn  of  it,  and  very 
promifing  for  one  of  fuch  a  tender  age.  Indeed,  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  there  have  been  few  of  our  molt  eminent  poets 
who  have  not  given  very  early  proofs  of  their  genius  this 
way  ;  a  quick  and  promifing  blofiom  pre-indicatiog,  as  it 
were,  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  fruit  which  their 
maturity  affords. 

In  1740,  Mr.  Blacklock's  father  having  been  informed  that 
a  kiln,  belonging  to  a  fon-in-law.  of  his,  was.  giving  way,  his 
folicitude  for  his  (ntereft  made  him  venture  in  below  the  ribs, 
to  fee  where  the  failure  lay  ;  when  the  principal  beam  coming 
down  npon  him,  with  eighty  bufhels  of  malt,  he  was  inftantly 
crufhed  to  death. 

When  this  melancholy  event  happened,  Mr.  Blacklock  had 
juft  attained  his  nineteenth  year  ;  and  as  the  lofs  of  his  good 
father  occafioned  his  falling  into  more  hands  than  he  had  been 
accuttomed  to  before,  he  began  by  degrees  to  be  more  talked 
of,  and  his  extraordinary  talents  to  be  better  known.  About 
a  year  after,  he  was  fent  for  to  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  Stevenfon, 
a  man  of  tafte,  and  one  of  the  phyficians  of  that  city,  who 
had  the  goodnefs  to  fupply  him  with  every  thing  neceflary  for 
his  living  and  ftudying  in  the  univerfity.  Mr.  Blacklock 
juftly  confidered  this  gentleman  as  his  Maecenas  ;  and  the  firft 
poem  in  his  works  was  a  tribute  of  gratitude  which  he  ad- 
drefted  to  him,  in  imitation  of  the  firft  Ode  of  Horace,  by 
which  the  Roman  bard  has  immortalized  his  illuftrious  patron. 

Mr.  Blacklock  ftndied  at  Edinburgh  ten  years ;  in  which 
time  he  not  only  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  languages,  but  made  a  confiderable  progrefs 
alfo  in  all  the  fciences.  What  was  frill  more  extraordinary, 
he  attained  great  excellence  in  poetry,  although  the  chief 
inlets  to  poetical  ideas  were  clofed  up  to  him,  and  all  the 
•vifible  beauties  of  the  creation  had  been  long  blotted  from  his 
memory.  How  far  he  contrived,  by  the  uncommon  force  of 
his  genius,  to  compenfate  for  this  vail  defect;  with  what  ele¬ 
gance  and  harmony  he  often  wrote ;  with  how  much  pro¬ 
priety,  lenfe,  and  emotion,  it  is  as  eafy  to  perceive,  on  reading 
his  poems,  as  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  it.  Confidered  in 
either  of  thefe  lights,  he.  inuft  be  allowed  to  have  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  (hare  of  merit  ;  but  it  thoroughly  confidered  in  all 
together,  we  may  be  allowed  to  lay,  with  his  friend  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Hume,  that  he  mult  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 

Mr.  Hume,  alfo,  fpeaking  of  his  moral  eharafter,  obferyed, 
that  “  his  modefty  was  equal  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  difpofition, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  genius  j”  and  Mr.  Spence,  fpeaking  of 
the  pieces  which  Dr.  Blacklock  would  not  fuller  to  be  printed, 
obferves,  that  they  abound  with  fo  many  poetical  beauties, 
that  nothing  could  do  him  greater  honour. 

Mr.  Spence’s  account  of  Air.  Blacklock  having  been  firft 
feparately  publiftied  in  17541  it  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  a 


quarto  edition  of  his  poems,  publifhed'by  fubfcriptlon,  undex 
the  patronage  of  that  gentleman.  Bv  this  publication  a  coti- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  was  obtained,  and,  foon  after,  our 
poet  was  fixed  in  an  eligible  fituation  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1760  he  contributed  fome  poems  to  a  Scotch, 
collection,  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  there  being  ftyled  the 
Rev.  Air.  Blacklock,  it  appeared  that  he  had  then  entered  into 
holy  orders.  In  1766  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doCtor  of 
divinity  ;  and  in  1767  he  publifhed  Paraclefis,  or  Confolations 
deduced  front  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  in  two  differta- 
tions,  8vo.  In  1768  he  printed  Iwo  Difcourfes  on  the  Spirit 
and  Evidences  of  Chriftianity,' tranfiated  from  the  French  of 
AI.  Armand.  Ihefe  were  his  principal  productions.  At 
length,  after  a  long  life,  devoid  indeed  of  variety  or  adventure, 
but  conftantly  devoted  to  the  mod  laudable  purluits,  this  good 
and  ingenious  man  terminated  his  mortal  exiltence  on°  the 
14th  of  July,  179 1,  being  then  feventy  years  of  age. 

BLAIR.  (Dr.  Hugh),  an  eminent  Scots  divine,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the.  7th  day  of  April,  1718.  His  father,  Mr. 
John  Blair,  a  refpeClable  merchant  in  tjiat  city,  was  a  de- 
feendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Blair,  in  Ayrfhire,  and 
grandfon  of  the  famous  Air.  Robert  Blair,  niinifter  of  St. 
Andrew's,  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  and  one  of  the  mod  zealous” 
and  diftinguifhed  clergymen  of  that  period.  This  worthy 
man,  though  firmly  attached  to  the  caufe  of  freedom,  and  to 
the  Prefbyterian  form  of  church  government,  by  his  Heady, 
Temperate  conduct,  commanded  the  refpeft  even  of  his  op¬ 
ponents  ;  and  in  preference  to  all  the  other  leaders  of  the 
covenanting  party,  he  was  felected  by  the  king  to  fill  an  office 
which,  from  the  circumftances  of  the  time,  gave  frequent 
accefs  to  the  royal  perfon.  His  talents  feem  to.havc  delcended 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  pofterity.  For,  of  the  two  Tons  who 
funned  him,  David,  the  eldeft,  was  a  clergyman  of  eminence 
in  Edinburgh,  father  to  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  minifter  of  Athel- 
ftonford,  author  of  The  Grave  a  poem  ;  and  grandfathet  to  his 
majefty’s  folicitor  general  for  Scotland.  From  his  youngeft 
fon  Hugh,  who  was  a  merchant,  and  filled  a  high  ftatinn  in 
the  magiftracy  of  Edinburgh,  fprung  the  learned  clergyman, 
who  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  narrative. 

After  the  ufual  grammatical  courfe  at  fchool,  Dr.  Blair 
entered  the  Humanity  Ctafs  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
in  October  1730,  and  fpent  eleven  years  there,  affiduoufly 
employed  in  the  literary  and  fcientific  ftudies  preferibed  by  the 
church  of  Scotland.  During  this  period  lie  was  diftinguifhed 
among  his  companions  both  for  diligence  and  proficiency  ;  and 
obtained  from  the  profeftors  under  whom  he  ftudied,  repeated 
teftimonies  of  approbation.  One  of  them  deferves  to  be 
mentioned  particularly,  becaufe,  in  his  own  opinion,  it  deter¬ 
mined  the  bent  of  his  genius  towards  polite  literature.  An 
eilay,  n^i  tcv  xzyov,  or.  On  the  Beautiful,  written  by  him 
when  a  ftudent  of  logic  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  academical 
exerciles,  had  the  good  fortune  to  attrafl  the  notice  of  Pro- 
feft'or  Stevenfon,  and,  with  circumftances  honourable  to  the 
author,  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  public  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  leflion.  jhis  maik  of  diltmClion  made  a  deep  linpreffion 
on  his  mind;  and  the  eBay  which  merited  it,  he  ever  after 
rccolle&ed  with  partial  affection,  and  preferved  to  the  day  of 
his  death  as  the  firft  earned  of  his  literary  reputation. 

Dr.  Blair  now  commenced  a  method  of  ftudy  which  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and 
which  he  continued  to  pradtife  occafionally  even  after°his  re¬ 
putation  was  fully  eftabliftied.  Jt  eonfifted  in  making  ab- 
ftra£ls  of  the  moil  important  works  which  he  read,  and  in 
digefting  them  according  to  the  train  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Hiftory,  in  particular,  he  rcfolved  to  ftudy  in  this  manner  • 
and,  in  concert  with  fome  of  his  youthful  aftociates,  he  con- 
ftru&ed  a  very  comprchenfive  i'cheme  pf  chronological  tables 
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calculated  to  receive  Into  its  proper  place  every  important  fa£t 
that  fhould  occur*  This  fcheme  was  afterwards  improved, 
filled  up,  and  given  to  the.puplic  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  prebendary 
of  Weftminfler,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Chronology. 

In  1739,  Dr.  Blair  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  on  which  oc- 
cafion  he  defended  a  thefis  De  Fundament  is  et  Obligatiane 
Legis  Naturcc,  which  contains  a  fhort  but  malterly  dilcuffion 
of  the  lubjett,  and  exhibits,  in  elegant  Latin,  an  outline  of  the 
moral  principles  which  have  been  fince  more  fully  unfolded 
and  illuftrated  in  his  difeourfes  from  the  pulpit. 

Edinburgh,  about  this  period,  numbered  among  her  pupils 
many  who  were  foon  to  make  a  diftinguiflied  figure  in  the 
civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  literary  hiltory  of  theft  country. 
With  molt  of  them  Dr.  Blair  entered  into  habits  of  intimate 
connexion,  which  no  future  competition  or  jealoufy  occurred 
to  interrupt,  which  held  them  united  through  life  in  their 
views  of  public  good,  and  which  had  the  molt  beneficial 
influence  on  their  own  improvement,  on  the  progrefs  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  tafte  among  their  contemporaries,  and  on  the  general 
anterefts  of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged. 

After  his  academical  courfe,  he  underwent  the  cuftomary 
trials  before  the  Prefbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  received  a 
licence  to  preach  the  Gofpel,  on  the  21ft  of  Odtober,  1741. 
His  public  life  now  commenced  with  very  favourable  pro- 
fpedls.  The  reputation  which  he  brought  from  the  univerlity 
was  fully  juftified  by  his  firft  appearances  in  the  pulpit ;  and. 
In  a  few  months,  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  procured  for  him 
a  prefentation  to  the  parifh  of  Coleffie  in  Fife,  where  he  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  the  holy  miniftry,  on  the  2.3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1742.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in 
this  rural  retreat.  A  vacancy  in  the  fecond  charge  of  the 
Canongate  of  Edinburgh  furnifhed  to  his  friends  an  opportu¬ 
nity  .of  recalling  him  to  a  ftation  more  fuited  to  h's  talents. 
And,  though  one  of  the  mod  popular  and  eloquent  clergymen 
in  the  church  was  placed  in  competition  with  him,  a  great 
majority  of  the  electors  decided  in  favour  of  this  young  orator, 
the  choice  of  whom  took  place  in  July  1743- 

In  .this  flation  Dr.  Blair,  for  eleven  .years,  difeharged  with 
great  fidelity  the  various  duties  of  the  paltoral  office.  His 
difeourfes  from  the  pulpit  in  particular  attracted  uni  verbal 
admiration.  They  were  compofed  with  uncommon  care  ; 
and,  occupying  a  middle  place  between  the  dry  metaphyfical 
difeuffion  of  one  clafs  of  preachers,  and  the  loofe  incoherent 
declamation  of  another,  they  blended  together,  in  the  happieft 
manner,  the  light  of  argument  with  the  warmth  of  exhortation, 
and  exhibited  captivating  fpecimens  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
rarely  heard  in  Scotland,  the  polifhed,  well-compadfed,  and 
regular  didaftic  oration. 

In  confequence  of  a  call  from  the  town- council  and  general- 
feffipn  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  tranifated  from  the  Canongate  to 
Lady  Yefter’s,  one  of  the  city  churches,  on  the  nth  of 
October,  1754  :  and  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1758,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh.  To  this  charge 
he  was  railed  at  the  requeft  of  the  lords  of  council  and  felfion, 
and  of  the  other  diftinguiflied  official  charadters  who  have 
their  feats  in  that  church.  And  the  uniform  prudence,  ability, 
and  fuccefs,  which,  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  ac¬ 
companied  all  his  minifterial  labours  in  that  eonfpicuous  and 
difficult  flation,  fufficiently  evince  the  wifdom  of  their  choice. 

Hitherto  his  attention  feems  to  have  been  devoted  almoft: 
exclufively  to -the  attainment  of  profelfional  excellence;  and  to 
the  regular  difeharge  of  his  parochial  duties.  No  production 
of  his  pen  had  yet  been  given  to  the  world  by  himfelf,  except 
two  fermons  preached  on  particular  occaftons,  fome  tranfla- 
tions,  in  verfe,  of  paffages  of  Scripture  for  the  pfalmody  of  the 
church,  and  a  few  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  a  publi¬ 
cation  begun  in  1 7 5 5^  and  conducted  for  a  fhort  time  by  fome 


of  the  ableff  men  in  the  kingdom.  But  ftanding  as  he  now 
did  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion,  and  relealed  by  the  labour  cf 
former  years  from  the  drudgeiy  of  weekly  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  he  began  to  think  lerioufly  on  a  plan  for  teaching  to 
others  that  art  which  had  contributed  fo  much  to  the  eftabliffi- 
ment  of  his  own  fame.  With  this  view,  he  communicated 
to  his  friends  a  fcheme  of  Ledtures  on  Compofition  ;  and, 
having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  univerfity,  he  began 
to  read  them  in  the  college  on  the  nth  of  December,  1759-. 
To  this  undertaking  he  brought  all  the  qualifications  requilite 
for  executing  it  well ;  and  along  with  them  a  weight  of  repu¬ 
tation,  which  could  not  fail  to  give  eftedt  to  the  leflons  he 
fhould  deliver.  For,  befidcs  the  teftimony  givfen  to  his  talents 
by  his  fucceffive  promotion!  in  the  church,  the  univerfity  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  moved  chiefly  by  the  merit  of  his  eloquence, 
had  in  June  1757  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  a 
literary  honour  which,  at  that  time,  was  very  rare  in  Scotland. 
Accordingly  his  firft  Courfe  of  Ledtures  was  well  attended, 
and  received  with  great  applaufe.  The  patrons  of  the 
univerfity,  convinced  that  they  would  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  fyftem  of  education,  agreed  in  the  following  fummer  to. 
inftitute  a  rhetorical  clals,  under  his  diredtion,  as  a  permanent 
part  of  their  academical  eftablifhment :  and,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1762,  his  majelty  was  gracioufly  pleafed  “  Toeredf  and 
endow  a  profeflorfhip  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  appoint  Dr.  Blair,  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  approved  qualifications,  regius  profeflbr  there¬ 
of,  with  a  falary  of  70I.”  Thefe  Ledtures  he  publilhed  in 
1783,  when  he  retired  from  the  labours  of  the  office;  and  the 
general  voice  of  the  public  has  pronounced  them  to  be  a  mod 
judicious,  elegant,  and  comprehenfive  fyftem  of. rules  for 
forming  the  Ityle  and  cultivating  the  tafte  of  youth. 

About  the  time  in  which  he  was  occupied  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  this  ufeful  inftitution,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  another  important  obligation  on  the  literary 
world,  by  the  part  which  he  adted  in  refeuing  from  oblivion 
the  poems  of  Ojfian.  It  was  by  the  folicitation  of  Dr.  Blair  and 
Mr.  John  Home  that  Mr  Macpherfon  was  induced  topublifh 
his  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry;  and  their  patronage  was  of 
eilential  lervice  in  procuring  the  fubfeription  which  enabled 
him  to  undertake  his  tour  through  the  Highlands  for  collecting 
the  materials  of  Fingal,  and  of  thole  other  delightful  pro¬ 
ductions  which  bear  the  name  of  Offian.  To  thefe  produc¬ 
tions  Dr.  Blair  applied  the  teft  of  genuine  criticifm,  and  foon 
after  their  publication  gave  an  eitimate  of  their  merits  in  a. 
differtation,  printed  in  176,3. 

The  great  objedts  of  his  literary  ambition  being  now  at¬ 
tained,  his- talents  were  for  many  years  confecrated  folely  to 
the  important  and  peculiar  employments  of  his  flation.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1777  that  he  could  be  induced  to  favour 
the  world  with  a  volume  of  the  Sermons  which  had  fo  long 
furnifhed  inftrudtion  and  delight  to  his  own  congregation. 
But  this  volume  being  well  received,  the  public  approbation 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  :  three  other  volumes  followed  at 
different  intervals ;  and  all  of  them  experienced  a  degree  of 
fuccefs  of  which  few  publications  can  boaft.  They  circulated 
rapidly  and  widely  wherever  the  Englifti  tongue  extends ; 
they  were  foon  tranllated  into  almoft  all  the  languages  of 
Europe  ;  and  his  prefect  majefty,  with  that  wife  attention  to 
the  interefts  of  religion  and  literature  which  diftinguifties  his 
reign,  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  judge  them  worthy  of  a  public 
reward.  By  a  royal  mandate  to  the  exchequer  in  Scotland, 
dated  July  25th,  1780,  a  penfio-n  of  cool,  a-year  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  their  author,  which  was  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  27th  of  December  1800. 

He  left  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  a  fifth  volume  of  Ser¬ 
mons,  \yhichj  it  feems,  from  the  account  of  the  Reverend  Ds> 
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F JKL  a  yson*,  who  publifficd  them  (together  with  the  author’s 
life  from  whence  we  draw  this  abridgment),  were  compofed  at 
very  different  periods  of  his  life.  They  were  however  all 
written  out  anew  in  his  own  hand,  and  in  many  parts  re- 
compofed,  during  the  courle  of  the  lumtner  preceding  his 
death,  after  he  had  completed  his  eighty-fecond  year.  The 
lalt  of  them  which  he  compofed,  though  not  the  lad  in  the 
order  adopted  for  publication,  was  the  fermon  on  a  Life  of 
Diffipation  and  Plealure — a  fermon  written  with  great  dignity 
and  eloquence,  and  which  fhould  be  regarded  as  his  fclemn 
parting  admonition  to  a  clafs  of  men,  whofe  conduct  is  highly 
important  to  the  community,  and  whole  reformation  and 
virtue  he  had  long  laboured  mod  zealoully  to  promote. 

The  fermons  which  he  has  given  to  the  world  are  univerfally 
admitted  to  be  models  in  their  kind ;  and  they  will  long  remain 
durable  monuments  of  the  piety,  genius,  and  found  judgment 
of  their  author.  But  they  formed  only  a  fjnall  part  of  his 
compofitions  in  this  way.  Thefe,  however,  fenfible  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  fame  of  departed  authors  by  the  publication 
of  their  literary  fragments,  and  too  modeft  to  attribute  to  them 
the  degree  of  merit  requifite  for  the  prefs,  he  flriftly  forbad 
the  publication  of. 

Dr.  Blair,  from  a  natural  diflike  to  any  fituation  which 
might  expol'e  him  to  the  neceffity  of  taking  the  fmalleft  part 
in  the  contefis  of  ecclefiaflical  politics,  would  never  content  to 
become  moderator  of  the  general  affembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  His  opinion*,  however,  were  frequently  reforted 
to;  and  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the  dilcharge 
•f  his  public  duties,  as  well  as  the  great  refpeftability  of  his 
private  character,  always  gave  them  confiderable  weight. 

In  April  1 748,  Dr.  Blair  married  his  coufin,  Catharine, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Bannaffme,  one  of  the  minitlers  of 
Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  who  died  in  hi*  infancy, 
and  a  daughter,  who  lived  td^her  a  iff  year.  His  domeftic 
enjoyments  were  all'o  fatally  inte  rupted  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Blair,  which  happened  a  few  years  before  his  own. 

This  ineftimable  man  carried  with  him  the  trueft  re¬ 
grets  of  all  who  knew  him  both  in  public  and  private  life  ;  a 
funeral  fermon  was  preached  at  his  burial,  and  the  magiftrates 
direfted  his  church  to  be  put  in  mourning. 

JBLA1R  ATHOL,  a  village  of  Perthfhire,  in  an  angle  formed 
by  the  rivers  Tilt  and  Garry.  Clol'e  by  it  is  Blair  Cafile,  a 
noble  leat  of  the  Duke  of  Athol’s,  on  an  eminence,  amid  a 
beautiful  plain  lurrounded  by  hills,  weods,  and  deep  glens. 
In  its  vicinity  are  many  line  waterfalls.  Blair  Athol  is  28 
miles  N.W.  of  Perth.  Long.  3.  41.  W.  Lat.  56.  46.  N. 

BLANCA,  an  uninhabited  iiland  to  the  N.  of  Margaretta, 
near  Terra  Firma.  Long.  64.  30.  W.  Lat.  1 1.  50.  N. 

BLANDA  (anc.  geog.),  a  Roman  city  in  the  territory  of 
Barcino  in  Hifpania  Citerior ;  now  Manes,  a  fea-port  town  of 
Catalonia,  fituated  near  the  river  Tordara.  E.  Long.  3.  40. 
N.  lat.  41.  30. 

BLANDONONA  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  city  of  Liguria  in 
Italy  ;  now  Bron ,  or  Broni.  See  that  article. 

BLANKS,  a  fea-port  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain,  near  the  river 
Tordera,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Gironne.  Long.  2.  50.  E.  Lat. 
41.  40.  N. 

BLEACHING  ( Eniycl .).  To  the  information  already 
eommunicated  on  this  important  branch  of  the  arts,  we  are 
induced  to  add,  in  the  inventor’s  words,  the  following  fpeci- 
fication  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Turnbull,  junior,  of 
Cordale  Print  field,  in  Scotland,  for  certain  new  proceffes  and 
apparatus  applicable  to  the  bleaching  and  purifying  of  cotton, 
flax,  hemp,  filk,  and  wool,  or  of  mixtures  of  thofe  materials, 
by  which  a  confiderable  laving  will  be  e fled. ted  in  fuel,  alkali, 
kc.  After  the  goods  have  been  thoroughly  walked,  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  fays, 
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“  When  thus  cleanfed,  they  are  put  into  a  ley  qf  vegetable 
or  of  mineral  fixed  alkali,  or  the  volatile  alkali,  either  mild  or 
made  cauflic  by  quick-lime,  or  into  a  ley  of  quick-lime  only, 
or  into  a  foapy  ley,  or  into  a  ley  compofed  of  all  or  any  of 
thefe  lubltances  (with  or  without  the  addition  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid),  of  a  llrength  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  extrafting 
the  coloured  or  colourlefs  gummy,  refinous,  or  other  impurities 
which  may  exift  naturally  in,  or  which  may  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  (by  accident  or  delign)  into  the  fibre  or  texture  of  the 
materjals  or  goods  under  procefs,  and  which  are  too  intimately 
united  with  them  to  admit  of  being  removed  by  the  firft 
above-deferibed  walking  or  cleanfing.  The  alkaline,  foapy,  or 
other  ley,  may  be  prepared  by  the  method  or  methods  ufually 
followed  by  bleachers  ;  my  invention  not  confiding  in  the  kind 
of  alkaline  leys,  or  other  liquors  employed,  or  in  the  way  of 
preparing  them,  but  in  the  mode  of  applying  fuch  alkaline, 
foapy,  or  other  leys,  and  in  the  accompanying  and  fubl’equent 
manipulations ;  for,  when  the  goods  or  articles  to  be  bleached 
are  immerfed  in  the  alkaline,  foapy,  or  other  ley  or  liquor,  as 
before  directed,  inftead  of  boiling  or  bucking  them  in  it,  as  is 
the  practice  ufually  followed,  I  only  deep  them,  or  keep  then* 
long  enough  in  the  faid  ley  to  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
it,  which  requires  a  fhorter  or  longer  time,  according  to  the 
quantity  and  texture  of  the  articles  or  goods.  The  goods  are 
then  drawn  out  of  the  rack  over  the  veffel  in  which  they  were 
impregnated,  and  differed  to  drain,  that  the  fuperficially 
adhering  ley  or  liquor  may  run  from  them  back  into  the 
veflel.  After  this  draining,,  the  goyds  Hill  hold  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  ley  or  liquor  employed  to  anfwer  the  end  in 
view.  They  are  then  put  into  a  veffel  of  fufficient  ftrength 
and  dimenfion,  made  of  wood.  Hone,  brick -work,  earthen-ware, 
metal,  or  any  proper  material.  This  veffel,  which  I  call  a 
Reaming-vat,  may  be  almoft  of  any  form  convenient  for  the 
premifes  or  place  where  it  is  to  be  fixed,  and  is  connefted  by 
means  of  a  pipe,  tube,  hofe,  trunk,  or  hollow  prifm,  made  of 
wood,  metal,  or  of  any  tit  material,  with  a  boiler,  kettle,  or 
cauldron,  which  I  call  the  fteaming-kettle,  and  which  may  be 
of  any  convenient  form  and  dimenfions.  The  tube  above 
mentioned  may  pafs  from  any  part  of  the  edge  or  of  the  fide 
of  the  Reaming-kettle,  or  even  from  its  cover,  which  ought  t« 
fit  fteam-tight,  into  any  part  of  the  fide  or  bottom  of  the 
fteaming-vat,  the  intention  and  ufe  of  it  being  to  convey 
fleam  from  the  aforefaid  kettle  to  the  aforefaid  vat.  The 
tube,  pipe,  hofe,  trunk,  or  hollow  prifm,  is  furniffied  with  a 
flop-cock  or  valve,  or  any  contrivance  that  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  ffiutting  and  opening  at  pleafure  the  communication 
between  the  faid  kettle  and  vat.  The  fteaming-vat  ought,  for 
the  convenience  of  lifting  out  the  goods,  to  be  furniffied  with 
a  falfe  bottom  of  fome  kind  in  the  infide,  as  of  wood  or  of 
net-work,  for  the  goods  to  lie  upon  ;  and  to  this  falfe  bottom 
fhould  be  attached  rope*,  by  means  of  which,  and  the 
alliffanc#  of  a  crane  and  pulley,  or  any  other  convenient 
mechanical  power,  the  goods  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  vat 
after  the  operation  of  Reaming  them.  The  operation  of 
lleaming  the  goods  is  performed  by  opening  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Reaming-kettle  and  lteaming-vat  ;  the 
former,  which  contains  fome  water  or  aqueous  folution,  being 
kept  at  a  proper  heat  by  means  of  a  fire  put  under  it,  and  the 
latter  having  previoully  its  cover  fitted  on  Ream-tight.  The 
Ream  is  thus,  as  it  were,  pent  up  in  the  kettle  and  vat,  and 
made  to  aft  with  any  prefi'ure  that  may  be  defired,  or  that  the 
ftrength  of  the  vellels  may  be  able  to  fuflain.  To  fecure  the 
fafety  of  the  people  employed,  the  apparatus  ought  always  to 
be  furniffied  with  a  fat'ety-valve  attached  to  any  part  of  the 
Reaming-kettle,  or  of  the  Reaming-vat,  or  of  the  tube  of  com¬ 
munication,  that  when  the  elafiic  force  of  the  encloled  fleam 
reaches  the  determined  point,  tEe  valve  may  open  of  itffltV 
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and  allow  3.  portion  of  it  to  efcape.  By  this  procefs  the 
goods  can  be  heated  confiderably  above  the  boiling  point,  a 
circumftance  that  adds  fo  much  to  the  diffolving  power  of  the 
alkaline,  or  foa'py,  or  other  ley,  that  the  quantity  left  in  the 
goods,  after  draining,  as  before  deferibed,  is  found  fufficient 
to  diftblve  and  dilcharge,  by  one  fteaming,  as  much  of  the 
refinous,  gummy,  or  other  impurities,  from  the  goods  under 
procefs,  as  could  have  been  difcharged  by  a  long  boiling  of  the 
goods  in  the  ley  itfclf,  as  is  the  ufual  pradtice,  and  by  this 
means  a  great  faving  is  made  in  the  alkalis  or  other  ingre¬ 
dients  employed  for  whitening  the  goods.  For,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  the  colouring  matter,  as  difcharged  from  the 
fibre  or  texture  of  the  goods,  is  diffufed  throughout  the  whole 
ley,  which  foon  renders  it  fo  foul  that  it  is  obliged  to  be 
changed  long  before  it  has  become  laturated  with  the  tub- 
francos  or  matters  on  which  it  exercifes  its  power.  But  by 
rny  procefs  or  procelfcs  there  is  no  more  ley  employed  for  one 
fteaming  than  what  is  fufficient  merely  to  impregnate  the 
goods  thoroughly  ;  and  the  alkali  thus  depofited  in  the  texture 
or  fibre  of  the  goods  under  procefs  is  more  or  lefs  dilengaged 
from  the  laid  texture  or  fibre  by  the  action  of  the  fleam,  and 
is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  fteaming-vat,  of  a  dark  colour, 
occafioned  by  the  matters  it  has  diffolved,  and  carried  down 
with  it.  The  fteaming-vat  may  be  very  commodioufly  freed 
from  this  depofit  by  a  common  flop- cock,  or  even  a  plug  at 
or  near  its  bottom,  to  be  opened  as  often  as  it  may  be  necefi- 
l'ary.  I  alfo  effect  the  fame  end  by  ufing  only  a  deep  boiler, 
with  a  fleam-tight  cover,  fulpending  the  goods  previoufly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  alkaline  or  other  ley,  as  before  directed,  on 
frame  or  net-work,  over  boiling  water,  in  the  laid  boiler,  and 
employing  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  acidulated  waters,  mill 
•warning,  or  expolure  to  the  fun  and  air,  when  thel’e  are  necef- 
fary  :  particular  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  a  fupply  of  water, 
or  fome  aqueous  folution  in  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  below 
the  frame  or  net-work  on  which  the  goods  lie,  or  otherwife 
they  may  be  finged,  or  adlually  burnt,  and  a  lofs  be  actually 
incurred.  But  I  prefer  putting  the  goods  into  (learning- vats, 
to  putting  them  in  a  boiler,  in  the  manner  juft  deferibed,  and 
that  on  feveral  accounts,  but  efpecially  becaufe,  by  means  of 
one  fteaming-kettle,  fleam  can  be  thrown  into  as  many  vats  as 
can  conveniently  be  ranged  round  it,  which  is  a  mean  of 
making  a  confiderable  faving  in  the  article  of  fuel.  One 
fteaming  generally  requires  from  four  to  eight  hours,  but  the 
length  of  time  will  vary  according  to  the  kind  or  quality  of 
the  goods  to  be  whitened,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  ley  that  has 
been  employed  for  impregnating  them.  After  the  fteaming 
has  been  continued  a  fufficient  length  of  time,  the  cover  of 
the  fteaming-vat  is  taken  off.  The  communication  with  the 
fteaming-kettle  is  cut  off  by  means  of  the  aforefaid  cock  or 
■valve,  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  goods  are  lifted  out 
by  means  of  a  crane  and  pulley,  or  other  fit  mechanical  power, 
as  before  mentioned.  They  are  then  well  wafhed  by  milling, 
or  by  any  of  the  proceffes  followed  by  bleachers.  After  this 
they  are  again  impregnated  with  ley,  fteamed,  and  then 
wafhed  5  and  thefe  manipulations  are  repeated  in  the  manner 
that  has  already  been  deferibed  till  the  goods  are  brought  to 
the  required  degree  of  whitenefs  and  purity.  The  ufual 
operations  of  fteeping  in  acidulated  waters,  and  expofure  to 
the  fun  and  air,  or  to  the  abtion  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  in  fuch  ftages  of  the  procefs  as  the  bleacher  may  think 
proper,  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  my  method,  as 
well  as  in  the  common  and  ufual  method  of  bleaching.  I  need 
hardly  direct  here,  what  every  bleacher’s  own  experience  muft 
point  out  to  him,  namely,  that  when  acidulated  waters,  expo¬ 
fure  to  the  fun  and  air,  or  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  are 
to  be  employed  after  any  fteaming,  the  goods  fhould  firft  be 
wafhed.  When  filk,  fheeps’  wool,  or  goods  containing  fheeps’ 


wool  or  animal  hair,  or  fur,  of  any  kind,  are  wiflied  to  be 
cleanfed,  fcoured,  or  whitened,  by  the  above-delcribed  method, 
the  ley  employed  ought  to  be  much  weaker  than  in  the  cafe 
of  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp,  or  of  goods  manufactured  of  thele, 
or  any  of  them  ;  for  a  ltrongcauftic  ley  would  entirely  deltioy 
the  former,  and  convert  them  intoa  faponaceous  matter. 

There  has  been  difcovered  a  method  of  preparing  the  oxyge¬ 
nated  muriate  of  lime  in  a  dry  form,  and  applying  it  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  bleaching,  or  removing  colours  from  cloth,  cotton,  8cc. 

Mr.  Charles  Tenant,  of  Darnley,  near  Glafgow,  the  patentee, 
having  found  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of 
forming  a  com  pound  with  calcareous  earth,  and  alfo  with 
ftrontites,  barytes,  and  ma^nefia,  merely  by  bringing  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid''  gas  into  contact  with  them  either 
when  in  lumps  -er-itra  pulverifed  ftate,  has  very  confiderably 
improved  upon  his  former  difeovery,  namely,  that  thefe  earths 
might  be  fo  impregnated  when  diffufed  in  water,  and  might, 
in  that  ftate,  be  employed  in  bleaching. 

Till  the  difeovery  of  thefe  precedes,  Mr.  Tenant  obferves, 
pot-afh  was  ufed  to  ferve  the  purpofe  now  obtained  by  lime 
or  the  other  earths  ;  and  its  expence' to  the  bleacher  was  very 
confiderable.  The  bleaching  liquor,  indeed,  when  made  with 
alkali,  enabled  the  cotton-manufaCturers  to  bring  their  goods 
to  market  in  one-third  of  the  time  they  formerly  required,  and 
alfo  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 
Hence  a  more  extenfive  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cotton  ;  but  linen  goods,  requiring  the  liquor  in  a 
much  more  concentrated  ftate,  heretofore  derived  little  or  no 
benefit  from  the  praCtice  of  bleaching  by  chemical  means. 
By  the  introduction  of  lime,  however,  the  liquor  is  made  fo 
cheap  that  linens  are  alfo  bleached  with  it,  and  that  fo  expe- 
ditioufiy,  that  the  dealer  can  turn  his  ftoc-k  over  twice  or  thrice 
for  once  that  he  could  v/hen  the  praCtice  prevailed  of  bleaching 
in  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Tenant  farther  obferves,  that,  by  preparing  the  oxyge¬ 
nated  muriates  in  the  dry  way,  bleachers  may  be  cheaply  and 
conveniently  fupplied  with  it,  and  fave  much  of  the  trouble 
and  expence  and  hazard  which  attend  the  preparation  of  the 
bleaching  liquor  in  the  old  way. 

BLETERIE  (John  Philip  Rene  de  la),  born  at  Rennes, 
entered  early  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  was 
there  a  diftinguifhed  profeflor.  The  order  againft  wigs  occa¬ 
fioned  his  quitting  it  ;  but  he  retained  the  friendfhip  and 
efteem  of  his  former  brethren.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  his 
talents  procured  him  a  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  College 
Royal,  and  a  place  in  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres.  He 
publifhed  feveral  works,  which  have  been  well  received  by  the 
public,  i.  The  Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  Paris,  1735, 
1746,  nmo.  a  curious  performance,  well  written,  and  diftin- 
guiftied  at  once  by  impartiality,  precilion,  elegance,  and 
judgment.  2.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Emperor  Jovian,  with 
Tranllations  of  fome  Works  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  Paris, 
1748,  two  vols.  i2mo.  a  book  no  lefs  valuable  than  the  former. 
3.  A  Trantlation  of  tome  Works  of  Tacitus,  Paris,  1755,  two 
vols.  i2mo.  The  Manners  of  the  Germans,  and  The  Life  of 
Agricola,  are  the  two  pieces  comprifed  in  this  verfion,  which 
is  equally  elegant  and  faithful.  Prefixed  is  a  Life  of  Tacitus, 
which  is  alfo  worthy  of  this  writer,  by  the  ftrength  of  its  fenti- 
ments,  and  the  animation  of  its  fiyle.  4.  Tiberius,  or  the  fix 
firft  Books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  tranflated  into  French, 
Paris,  1768,  three  vols.  i2mo.  5.  Letters  occafioned  by  the 
Account  of  Quietifm  given  by  M.  Phelypeaux,  3  73  3 ,  iamo. 
6.  Some  Differtations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles-Lettres.  7.  Moft  humble  Remonftrances  of  M.  de 
Montrempuis.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  177*.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  attached  to 
religion,  and  his  morals  did  not  belie  his  principles. 
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QUiESTOR,  fee  Quf.stor. 

QUAGGA,  or  Quach  a.  See  Barb. 

QUAIL,  in  zoology.  SeeTr.TUAO. 

Quails  are  to  he  taken  by  means  of  the  call  during  their  whole 
wooing  time,  which  halts  from  April  to  Auguft.  The  proper 
times  for  ufing  the  call  are  at  lun-rifing,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  fun-fet ;  for  thefe 
are  the  natural  times  of  the  quail’s  calling.  The  notes  of  the 
cock  and  hen  quail  are  very  different ;  and  the  fportfman  who 
expedts  to  fucceed  in  the  taking  them  mutt  be  expert  in  both  : 
for,  when  the  cock  calls,  the  anlwer  is  to  be  made  in  the  hen’s 
note  ;  and,  when  the  hen  calls,  the  anfwer  is  to  be  made  in  the 
cock's.  By  this  means  they  will  come  up  to  the  perfon,  fo 
that  he  may,  with  great  cafe,  throw  the  net  over  them  and  take 
them.  If  a  cock  quail  be  tingle,  on  hearing  the  hen’s  note  he 
will  immediately  come ;  but  it  he  has  a  hen  already  with  him, 
he  will  not  forfake  her.  Sometimes,  though  only  one  quail 
anfwers  to  the  call,  there  will  three  or  four  come  up  ;  and 
then  it  is  belt  to  have  patience,  and  not  run  to  take  up  the 
tirlt,  but  It  ay  till  they  are  all  entangled,  as  they  will  loon  be. 

The  quail  is  a  neat  cleanly  bird,  and  will  not  run  much  into 
dirty  or  wet  places  :  ’in  dewy  mornings,  they  will  often  fly 
inftead  of  running  to  the  call ;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  is  belt  to  let 
them  go  over  the  net,  if  it  lb  happens  that  they  fly  higher 
than  its  top  ;  and  the  fportfman  then  changing  lides,  and 
calling  again,  the  bird  \jjll  come  back,  and  then  will  probably 
be  taken  in  the  net. 

The  calls  are  to  be  made  of  a  fmall  leather  purfe,  about 
two  fingers  wide,  and  four  fingers  long,  and  made  in  the  lhape 
of  a  pear;  this  is  to  be  fluffed  half  full  of  horfe-hair,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  is  to  be  placed  a  fmall  whiffle,  made  of  the  bone 
of  a  rabbit's  leg,  or  fome  fuch  other  bone  :  this  is  to  be  about 
two  inches  long,  and  the  end  formed  like  a  flageolet,  with  a 
little  foft  wax.  This  is  to  be  the  end  faftened  into  the  purfe ; 
the  other  is  to  be  clofed  up  with  the  fame  wax,  only  that  a  hole 
is  to  be  opened  with  a  pin,  to  make  it  give  a  diftin6l  and  clear 
found.  To  make  this  found,  it  is  to  be  held  full  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  with  one  of  the  fingers  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
\dax  ;  then  the  purfe  is  to  be  preffed,  and  the  finger  is  to  fliake 
over  the  middle  of  it,  to  modulate  the  found  it  gives  into  a  fort 
of  fliake.  This  is  the  moff  uftful  call ;  for  it  imitates  the 
note  of  the  hen  quail,  and  feldom  fails  to  bring  a  cock  to  the 
net  if  there  be  one  near  the  place. 

The  call  that  imitates  the  note  pf  the  cock,  and  is  ufed  to 
bring  the  hen  to  him,  is  to  be  about  four  inches  long,  and 
above  an  inch  thick  ;  it  is  to  be  made  of  a  piece  of  wire  turned 
round  and  curled,  and  covered  with  leather;  and  one  end  of  it 
muff  be  clofed  up  with  a  piece  of  flat  wood,  about  the  middle 
of  which  there  mufl  be  a  fmall  thread  or  {trap  of  leather, 
and  at  the  other  end  is  to  be  placed  the  fame  fort  of  pipe, 
made  of  bone,  as  is  ufed  in  the  other  call.  The  noife  is  made 
by  opening  and  clofing  the  fpiral,  and  gives  the  lame  found  that 
the  cock  does  when  he  gives  the  hen  a  fignal  that  he  is  near  her. 

QUAKERS,  a  religious  fociety  which  took  its  rife  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  ;  fpread 
rapidly  there,  and  found  its  way  into  fome  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  into  the  Knglifh  fettlcments  in  North  America. 
The  firft  preacher  was  George  Fox,  an  illiterate  perfon,  who 
made  his  firft  appearance  in  that  chandler  about  the  year 
1648.  The  nation  was  then  greatly  agitated  by  religious 
controverfies.  Fox  acquired  lever  a  I  followers,  and  in  the  year 
1650,  being  brought  before  two  jufliecs  in  Derby,  for  having 
interrupted  a  minifter  in  the  exercife  of  his  fundlion,  one  of 
them  by  way  of  jeer  gave  this  people  the  name  of  Quakers  ;  an 
appellation  which  has  ftuck  to  them  ever  fince  ;  though  they 
them  (elves  adopted,  and  {till  retain,  the  name  of  Friends. 

Robert  Barclay  and  William  Penn  are  two  of  the  principal 
writers  of  this  fociety.  The  former  wrote  a  maflerly  apology 
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for  their  dodlflnes,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  remarkable  addrefs 
to  King  Charles  II.  Penn  wrote  leveral  books,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  entitled,  No  Crofs,  no  Crown,  {hewing  that  the' 
\r>ay  to  obtain  the  heavenly  crown  is  by  being  willing  to  bear 
the  crofs. 

Thefe  were  writers  of  confiderable  learning  and  abilities,  to 
whom,  may  be  added  Sewell,  the  hiftorian,  vvho  wrote  aa 
account  of  this  people,  firft  in  Dutch,  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
lifh.  It  may  alfo_  be  proper  to  mention,  of  latef  time,  An¬ 
thony  Pruver,  who  having  been  brought  up  (like  Fox)  in  the 
employment  of  a  (hepherd,  and  a  fhoemaker,  afterwards  ac¬ 
quired  fo  much  knowledge  in  the  dead  languages,  as  to  tran- 
flate  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into  Englifli.  It  muft  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  quakers,  as  a  body,  have  pro¬ 
duced  few  learned  or  fcientific  authors  ;  and  this  reafon  may 
be  affigned,  that  they  avoid  fending  their  children  to  public 
fchools,  and  train  them  principally  to  mechanical  or  commer¬ 
cial  employments,  prefering  the  uleful  to  the  ornamental  in 
their  education.  In  medicine,  neverthelefs,  the  only  learned 
profeffion  which  is  open  to  them  in  Great  Britain,  they  have 
had  many  who  have  attained  and  adorned  the  degree  of 
dodtor,  among  whom  the  learned  world  will  readily  recognize 
the  name  of  Fothergill. 

It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  their 
tenets,  as  they  have  no  ftandard  confeflion  of  faith.  They 
have  however,  fo  lately  as  1  790,  publilhed  a  lurnmary  view 
of  their  dodtrines  :  from  which  we  learn,  in  brief,  that  the 
Friends  believe  in  one  eternal  God,  and  in  Jefus  Chrilt,  his 
Son,  the  Mefliah  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  They 
acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  who  is  the  wifdom  and 
power  of  God  unto  falvation.  To  Chrift  alone  they  give  the 
title  of  the  1 cord  of  God,  and  not  to  the  Scriptures,  to  t  they 
highly  efteem  thofe  facred  writings,  in  fubordination  to  the 
fpirit,  from  which  they  were  given  forth.  They  believe  that, 
in  order  to  enable  men  to  put  in  practice  the  moil  excellent 
precepts  of  the  gofpel,  every  man  is  endued  with  a  mealure  of 
the  light,  grace,  or  good  fpirit,  -of  Chrift,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  diftinguifh  good  from  evil,  and  to  correft  thofe 
corrupt  propenfities  of  his  nature  which  mere  reafon  is  inef¬ 
ficient  to  overcome.  They  believe  that  the  influence  of  the 
Ipirit  of  Chrift  is  neeeffary  to  enable  them  acceptably  to 
worftiip;  and  that  to  wait  for  it,  when  met,  in  filcnce,  is  their 
proper  bufinefs.  They  aferibe  all  true  miniftry  to  the  fame 
fource,  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
reject,  or  dilute,  baptil'm  with  water  and  the  {’upper  :  the 
former  as  pertaining,  according  to  John  the  Baptift’s  avowal,  to 
a  decreafing  difpenfation,  and  having  been  merely  typical  of 
fpiritual  baptifm  :  the  latter  rite  they  do  not  confider  as 
maintaining  communion  between  Chrift  and  his  church  j 
which  is  only  obtained  by  a  real  participation  of  his  divine 
nature  through  faith.  As  this  fociety  lays  fo  much  ftrefs  on 
the  inward  perfuafion  of  the  mind,  eff’edled  by  the  operation  of 
the  light  of  Chrift  ;  and  as  they  believe  that  lively  faith  is  not 
at  man’s  command,  but  is  the  gift  of  God  in  Chrift,  although 
nouriftied  by  man’s  obedience  to  its  difeoveries ;  they  are  fo  far 
from  requiring  of  fuch  as  requeft  admifllon  among  them,  or 
fuch  as  are  employed  in  the  fervice  of  their  church,  any  of 
thofe  articles  or  formulas  of  faith,  which  are  too  often  the 
means  of  inducing  an  infincere  compliance,  that  they  make 
no  ufe  of  fuch  forms  at  alj.  They  fay,  in  their  fummary, 
“  We  prefer  the  judging  of  men  by  their  fruits,  and  depending 
on  the  aid  of  him  who,  by  his  prophet,  hath  promifed  to  be 
a  fpirit  of  judgment  to  him  that  fitteth  in  judgment.  With¬ 
out  this,  there  is  a  danger  of  receiving  numbers  into  outward 
communion,  without  any  addition  to  that  fpiritual  {beepfold, 
whereof  our  blcifcd  Lord  hath  declared  himftlf  to  he  both  the 
door  and  the  fhepherd — that  is,  of  fuch  as  know  hi*  voice,  and 
follow  him  in  the  paths  of  obedience.” 
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In  their  public  worfliip,  all  is  performed  in  ftlence,  unlefs 
fome  believe  themfelves  inwardly  moved  to  fpeak  ;  and,  except 
during  the  time  of  prayer  by  one  fo  moved,  the  men  tit 
covejred  at  liberty.  Their  marriages,  after  'due  enquiiy,  are 
performed  by  the  parties  taking  each  other  In  a  meeting,  and 
the  company  fubferi be  as  witneffes.  Their  burials  are  equally 
fimplc ;  but  frequently  preaching  takes  place  on  both  occa- 
tioris.  The  quakers  believe  it  wrong  for  Chriftians  to  ule 
fiich  flattering  titles  to  men  as  your  grace,  your  excellency, 
the  right  honourable,  reverend,  and  the  like,  to  ufe  compli¬ 
ments,  or  to  adopt,  for  flattery's  lake,  the  cuflom  of  faying 
the  plural  you,  to  one  perfon.  Neither  do  they  allow  of 
kneeling  or  uncovering  the  head,  in  relpeCt  to  any  man, 
referving  thefe  geftures  for  divine  worlhip.  They  condemn 
gaiety  and  luperfluity  of  apparel,  public  divertions,  gaming, 
fports,  and  unnecelTary  frequenting  of  public- houfes.  They 
alio  difufe  thofe  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which,  having- 
been  given  in  honour  of  the  falle  gods  or  heroes  of  the 
heathens,  originated  in  their  fuperftition  or  flattery  ;  and  they 
believe  it  forbidden  to  Chriftians  to  fwear  or  to  fight  on  any 
occafion. 

The  fobriety  of  their  drefs  is  a  good  contrail:  to  the  ever- 
varying  modes  of  a  degenerate  age.  Their  guarded  and 
decent  language,  and  regular  deportment,  however  uncouth  to 
light  and  fuperficial  minds,  mult  excite  admiration  in  the 
liberal  and  intelligent  oblerver.  The  excellent  manner  in 
which  they  govern  their  families  and  bring  up  their  children 
in  an  acquiefcence  with  their  reftraints  and  cultoms,  may  be 
recommended  as  deferving  imitation.  The  quakers  have 
exerted  themfelves  with  great  zeal  to  endeavour  to  procure  au 
abolition  of  the  (lave  trade  in  this  country  ;  and  have  them¬ 
felves  fo  far  fet  the  example  of  emancipation  in  America,  that 
there  is  fcarcely  a  quaker  in  that  continent  pofiefling  a  Have. 
Though  they  are,  as  has  been  mentioned,  veftrained  by  their 
principles  from  attempting  to  ferve  their  country  in  its  wars, 
they  have  always  proved  themfelves  good  iubjeCts  of  the  ltate, 
and  have  experienced  from  the  Britifh  government  many  acts 
of  indulgence. 

A  fyftem  of  difeipline  has  been  efiablilhed  among  this 
people,  which  has  been  admired,  even  by  their  adverl'aries;  the 
object  of  it  is,  the  relief  of  their  poor — the  maintenance  of 
good  order — the  fupport  of  their  teftimonies,  which  they  believe 
it  is  their  duty  to  bear  to  the  world — and  the  help  and 
recovery  of  fuch  as  are  overtaken  in  faults.  This  difeipline 
is  laid  down  in  the  rules  which  their  yearly  meeting  has  iilued 
from  time  to  time ;  and  is  carried  into  effect  at  their  monthly 
meetings,  which  are  compofed  of  members  living  at  -  a  con¬ 
venient  diftance,  and  fometimes  of  feveral  l'mall  congregations 
for  worfliip.  All  their  monthly  meetings  in  one  county  (or, 
an  fome  inftances,  in  two  or  three  adjacent  counties)  form  a 
quarterly  meeting,  which  has  the  immediate  fuperintendance 
of  the  monthly  meetings.  The  quarterly  meetings  in  their 
turn  are  fuperintended  by  the  yearly  meeting.  The  yearly 
meeting  requires  of  the  quarterly  meetings^  and  thefe  latter 
of  their  monthly  meetings,  anfwers,  at  ftated  times,  to  certain 
queries,  by  which  means  the  cireumfiances  of  the  inferior 
meeting  is  made  known  to  the  fuperintending  one.  The 
monthly  meetings  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  quarterly  meet¬ 
ings,  and  thefe,  to  the  yearly  meeting.  The  yearly  meeting 
'  for  Great  Britain  is  held  in  London  in  the  fpring,  to  which 
come  reprefentatives  from  the  yearly  meeting  in  Ireland.  The 
American  continent,  on  which  there  are  numerous  fettlements 
of  the  Friends,  comprifes  fix  other  yearly  meetings,  namely. 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  Carolinas,  &c.  Thele  yearly  meetings  are  no  other- 
wife  bound  to  each  other  than  by  fimilarity  of  principle,  and 
yet  (though  this  fimilarity  is  doubtlefs  the  caufe)  no  difpute 


on  any  point  of  faith  has  yet  arifen  between  them  ;  and  it  is 
not  unufual  for  minifters  of  one  country  to  fpend  much  .time 
in  travelling  in  that  character  in  the  other,  in  which  the 
certificates  from  the  meetings  to  which  he  belongs  at  home 
fecure  him  a  reception.  Thefe  are  certificates  of  concurrence 
ligned  in  the  monthly  meeting  to  which  the  minifter  belongs  ; 
and  if  the  propoied  journey  extend  beyond  the  limit  of  his 
yearly  meeting,  it  is  necelfary  to  have  the  joint  concurrence  of 
his  quarterly  meeting,  and  alfo  of  his  fellow-minifters  and 
elders  affembled  at  their  yearly  meeting.  It  may  be  here 
remarked,  that  among  the  Quakers,  women,  as  well  as  men, 
fill  the  ftation  of  minifter ;  and,  with  the  before-mentioned 
concurrence,  areoften  engaged  in  travelling  from  place  to  place. 

The  Quakers  have  charity  fchools  in  fome  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  at  Ackworth  in  Yorldhire  they  have  a  large 
fchool,  under  the  dircCtion  of  their  yearly  meeting,  in  which 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  boys,  and  one  hundred  and 
ieventy  girls,  are  boarded  and  educated. 

This  fociety  experienced  at  its  outfet  violent  oppofition, 
and  was  cruelly  periecuted  during  the  times  of  Cromwell  ard 
of  Charles  II.  although  the  Friends  do  not  impeach  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  either,  as  being  the  fprings  of  the  perfecution.  In 
New  England,  the  government  put  four  of  them  to  death 
but  farther  executions  of  that  leCt  were  flopped  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  King  Charles.  The  friends,  however,  did  not  flinch, 
either  in  England  or  America  ;  and  as  they  feem  to  have 
borne  perfecution  with  as  much  patience  as  any  people,  fo, 
when  in  their  turn  they  came  into  power,  they  never  (hewed 
any  difpofition  to  perfecute  others.  For  William  Penn,  wh» 
founded  Pennfylvania,  laid  down  the  wideft  plan  of  religious 
liberty  that  had  then  been  deviled,  and  relerved  no  privileges 
for  his  own  fociety  in  the  government  of  his  province. 

QUALITY  is  a  word  which,  as  ufed  in  philofophical  dif- 
quifitions,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  periphrasis.  That 
which  is  exprefied  by  it  nnifl  be  brought  into  the  immediate 
view  of  the  l’enfes  or  intellect,  and  the  name  properly  applied, 
or  he  who  is  a  ftranger  to  the  word  will  never  be  made  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.  Ariftotle,  who  treated  it  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  conception  lecond  in  order  among  the  ten  predicaments  or 
categories  (fee  Category),  gives  feveral  characters  of  it ;  but 
though  they  are  all  in  fome  refpefts  juft,  no  man  could  from 
them,  without  other  affiftance,  learn  what  qita/ity  is.  Thus 
he  tells  US,  Y rrafytt  it  sr«moni5  Kxla  10  ttoio t  :  Eviityflxt  it  T* 
xai  to  ra  iroiot.  And  again.  Ups  1a  it  y  omopoia  xulx 
po»a;  oroioT^la;  Xiyjlai  opoici  y«f  flip*'  iligtd  cvx  toll  xml  a\\o  ovgt *, 
J)  xafi’  0  wsio»  Mrlsy. 

When  a  man  comprehends,  by  means  of  his  fenfes  and  in¬ 
tellect,  what  it  is  which  the  word  quality  denotes,  he  will  in¬ 
deed  perceive  that  the  firft  of  thefe  characters  is  applicable  to 
fome  qualities  and  not  to  others  ,  that  the  fecond  is  more  ap¬ 
plicable  to  quantity  than  to  quality  ;  and  that  it  is  only  the 
third  which  can  with  propriety  be  confidered  as  the  general 
charaCteriftic  of  this  predicament.  Thus,  when  we  have 
learned  by  our  fenfe  of  fight  that  whitenefs  is  a  quality  of 
fiiow,  and  blucknefs  of  coal ;  and  by  means  of  obfervation  and 
reflection,  that  uifdum  is  a  quality  of  one  man  and  fully  of 
another ;  we  mult  admit  that  the  fenfible  quality  of  the  know 
is  contrary  to  that  of  the  coal,  and  the  intellectual  quality  of 
wifdom  contrary  to  that  of  folly.  There  is,  however,  no 
contrariety  between  vrifdom  and  whitenefs  or  blacknefs ,_  nor  be¬ 
tween  hardnej's  or  fqftncfs  arid  any  particular  colour-,  for  fen¬ 
fible  and  intellectual  qualities  can  never  be  compared  ;  and  it 
is  not  eafy,  if  poflible,  to  make  a  comparilbn  between  qualities 
perceptible  only  by  different  fenfes  :  nay,  among  qualities 
perceptible  by  the  fame  fenfe,  we  often  meet  with  a  dif¬ 
ference  where  there  is  no  contrariety  ;  for  though  the  figure 
of  a  cube  is  different  from  that  of  afphere, .  and  the  figure  of  a 
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BLIND  ( Encycl .).  By  way  of  illuftrating  what  has  been 
already  faid  under  this  article,  we  (hall  add  one  or  two  very 
Angular  hiftories ;  and  (hall  begin  with  an  account  of  fome  re¬ 
markable  particulars  that  happened  to  a  lady  after  having  had 
the  confluent  fmall-pox.  “  In  the  courl’e  of  this  difeafe  the 
lady  was  attended  by  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  feveral 
threatening  (ymptoms  appeared,  which,  however,  were  at 
length  overcome ;  and  the  patient  was  thought  out  of 
danger.  She  was  attacked  afterwards  with  dreadful  fpafms, 
to  remove  Or  mitigate  which  many  remedies  were  tried  ;  and, 
among  others,  the  cold  bath  :  but  either  by  the  natural  effeft 
of  the  bath,  or  by  fome  mifmanagement  in  the  bathing,  the 
unhappy  patient  firft  became  blind,  and  loon  afterwards  deaf 
and  dumb.  It  is  not  eal'y  to  conceive  what  could  increafe  the 
mifery  of  deafnefs,  dumbnefs,  blindnefs,  and  frequent  par- 
oxyfms  of  excruciating  pain  :  yet  a  very  confiderable  aggrava¬ 
tion  was  added  ;  for  the  lofs  of  her  fight,  her  hearing,  and  her 
fpeech,  was  followed  by  fuch  a  ftriftu re  of  the  mulcles  of  her 
throat,  that  (he  could  not  fwallow  any  kind  of  aliment  either 
folid  or  liquid.  It  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  this 
circumftance,  though  it  added  to  the  degree  of  her  mifery, 
would  have  (hortened  its  duration  :  yet  in  this  condition  (he 
continued  near  three  quarters  of  a  year  and  during  that  time 
was  fupported  in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  by  chewing  her 
food  only ;  which  having  turned  often,  and  kept  long  in  her 
mouth,  (lie  was  obliged  at  latt  to  fpit  out.  Liquors  were  like- 
wife  gargled  about  in  her  mouth  for  fome  time ;  and  then  re¬ 
turned  in  the  fame  manner,  no  part  of  them  having  palled  the 
throat  by  an  aft  of  deglutition  :  fo  that  whatever  was  conveyed 
into  the  ftomach,  either  of  the  juices  of  the  folid  food,  or  of 
liquids,  was  either  gradually  imbibed  by  the  fponginefs  of  the 
parts,  which  they  moiftened,  or  trickled  down  in  a  very  fmall 
quantity  along  the  fides  of  the  veflels. 

But  there  were  other  peculiarities  in  the  cafe  of  this  lady 
yet  more  extraordinary.  During  the  privation  of  her  fight 
and  hearing,  her  touch  and  her  j'mell  became  fo  exquifite,  that 
(he  could  diftinguilh  the  different  colours  of  fillc  and  flowers, 
and  was  fenfible  when  any  ftranger  was  in  the  room  with  her. 

After  (he  became  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  it  was  not 
eafy  to  contrive  any  method  by  which  a  queftion  could  be 
afked  her,  and  an  anfwer  received.  This,  however,  was  at  laft 
effefted  by  talking  with  the  fingers,  at  which  (he  was  uncom¬ 
monly  ready.  But  thofe  who  converted  with  her  in  this 
manner,  were  obliged  to  exprefs  themfelves  by  touching  her 
hand  and  fingers  inftead  of  their  own. 

A  lady  who  was  nearly  related  to  her,  having  an  apron  on, 
that  was  embroidered  with  filk  of  different  colours,  afked  her, 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  defcribed,  if  (lie  could  tell  what 
colour  it  was  ?  and  after  applying  her  fingers  attentively  to 
the  figures  of  the  embroidery,  (lie  replied,  that  it  was  red,  and 
blue,  and  green  ;  which  was  true.  The  fame  lady  having  a 
pink  coloured  ribbon  on  her  head,  and  being  willing  ftill 
further  to  fatisfy  her  curiofity  and  her  doubts,  alked  what 
colour  that  was  ?  her  coufin,  after  feeling  fome  time,  anfwered 
that  it  was  pink  colour  :  this  anfwer  was  yet  more  aftonilhing, 
becaufe  it  (hewed  not  only  a  power  of  diftinguiftiing  different 
colours,  but  different  kinds  of  the  fame  colour;  the  ribbon 
was  not  only  difcovered  to  be  red,  but  the  red  was  difcovered 
to  be  of  the  pale  kind  called  a  pink. 

This  unhappy  lady,  confcious  of  her  own  uncommon 
infirmities,  was  extremely  unwilling  to  be  feen  by  ftrangers, 
and  therefore  generally  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  none 
but  thofe  of  the  family  were  likely  to  come.  The  fame 
relation,  who  had  by  the  experiment  of  the  apron  and  ribbon 
difcovered  the  exquifite  fenfibility  of  her  touch,  was  foon  after 
convinced,  by  an  accident,  that  her  power  of  fmelling  was 
acute  and  refined  in  the  fame  aftonilhing  degree, 

Voi.  X. 


Being  one  day  vifiting  the  family,  (be  went  up  to  her 
coufin’s  chamber,  and  after  making  herfelf  known,  (be  in- 
treated  her  to  go  down,  and  fit  with  her  among  the  reft  of 
the  family,  affuring  her  that  there  was  no  other  perfon  pre- 
l'ent :  to  this  (he  at  length  confented,  and  went  down  to  the 
parlour  door  ;  but  the  moment  the  door  was  opened  (he 
turned  back,  and  retired  to  her  own  chamber  much  dif- 
pleafed ;  alleging,  that  there  were  ((rangers  in  the  room,  and 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  deceive  her  :  it  happened 
indeed  that  there  were  ftrangers  in  the  room  ;  but  they  had 
come  in  while  the  lady  was  above  (fairs,  fo  that  (lie  did  not 
know  they  were  there.  When  (be  had  fati:  f.ed  her  coufin  of 
this  particular  (lie  was  pacified  ;  and  being  afterwards  afked 
how  (be  knew  there  were  ftrangers  in  the  room,  (he  anfwered. 
by  the  fmell. 

But  though  (be  could  by  this  fenfe  diftinguifb  in  general 
between  perfons  with  whom  (lie  was  well  acquainted,  and 
ftrangers,  yet  (he  could  not  fo  eafily  diftinguifli  one  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  from  another  without  other  afliftance.  She 
generally  diftinguilhed  her  friends  by  feeling  their  hands  ;  and 
when  they  came  in,  they  ufed  to  prefent  their  hands  to  her, 
as  a  mean  of  making  themfelves  known  :  the  make  and 
warmth  of  the  hand  produced  in  general  the  differences  that 
(lie  diftinguifhed  ;  but  fometimes  (he  ufed  to  fpan  the  wrift, 
and  meafure  the  fingers.  A  lady,  with  whom  (lie  was  very 
well  acquainted,  coming  in  one  hot  day,  after  having  walked 
a  mile,  prefented  her  hand  as  ufual ;  (lie  felt  it  longer  than 
ordinary,  and  feemed  to  doubt  whofe  it  was  ;  but  after  fpan- 
ning  the  wrift,  and  meafuring  the  fingers,  (lie  faid,  ‘  It  i* 
Mrs.  M.  but  (lie  is  warmer  to-day  than  ever  I  felt  her  before.' 

To  amufe  herfelf  in  the  mournful  and  perpetual  folitude 
and  darknefs  to  which  her  diforder  had  reduced  her,  (lie  ufed 
to  work  much  at  her  needle  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  her 
needle-work  was  uncommonly  neat  and  exa6t :  among  many 
other  pieces  of  her  work  that  are  preferved  in  the  family  is 
a  pin-cuthion,  which  can  fcarce  be  equalled.  She  ufed  alio 
fometimes  to  write  ;  and  her  writing  was  yet  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  than  her  needle-work  :  it  was  executed  with  the  fame 
regularity  and  exaftnefs  ;  the  character  was  very  pretty,  the 
lines  were  all  even,  and  the  letters  placed  at  equal  diftances 
from  each  other  :  but  the  mod  aftonilhing  particular  of  all, 
with  refpeft  to  her  writing,  is,  that  (he  could  by  fome  mean* 
difeover  when  a  letter  had  by  fome  miftake  been  omitted,  and 
would  place  it  over  that  part  of  the  word  where  it  fhould 
have  been  inlerted,  with  a  caret  under  it.  It  was  her  cuftorn 
to  fit  up  in  bed  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  either  to  write  or  to 
work,  when  her  pain  or  any  other  caule  kept  her  awake. 

Thefe  circumftances  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  it  was 
long  doubted  whether  (he  had  not  fome  faint  remains  both  of 
hearing  and  fight,  and  many  experiments  were  made  to 
afeertain  the  matter ;  fome  of  thefe  experiments  (he  acci¬ 
dentally  difcovered,  and  the  difeovery  always  threw  her  into 
violent  convulfions.  The  thought  of  being  fufpefted  of  infin- 
cerity,  or  fuppofed  capable  of  afting  fo  wicked  a  part  as  to 
feign  infirmities  that  were  not  inflifted,  was  an  addition  to 
her  mifery  which  (he  could  not  bear,  and  which  never  failed  to 
produce  an  agony  of  mind  not  lefs  vifible  than  thofe  of  her 
body.  A  clergyman  who  found  her  one  evening  at  work  by 
a  table  with  a  candle  upon  it,  put  his  hat  between  her  eyes 
and  the  candle,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  impofliblc  lh« 
could  receive  any  benefit  from  the  light  of  it  if  (he  had  not 
been  blind.  She  continued  ftill  at  her  work  with  great 
tranquillity ;  till,  putting  up  her  hand  fuddenly  to  rub  her 
forehead,  (lie  (truck  it  againft  the  hat,  and  difcovered  what 
was  doing ;  upon  which  (he  was  thrown  into  violent  convul- 
fions,  and  was  not  without  great  difficulty  recovered.  The 
family  were,  by  thefe  experiments,  and  by  feveral  accidental 
SK 
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circumftances,.  fully  convinced  that  flie  was  totally  deaf  and 
blind  ;  particularly  by  fitting  unconcerned  at  her  work,  during 
a  dreadful  fiorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  though  the  was 
then  facing  the  window,  and  always  uled  to  be  much  terrified 
in  fuch  circumltances.  But  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  her  phyfician, 
being  (till  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  fails  which  were  fcarce  lefs 
than  miraculous,  he  was  permitted  to  fatisfy  bimfelfby  fuch 
experiments  and  obfervations  as  he  thought  proper  ;  the  ifi'ue 
of  which  was,  that  he  pronounced  her  to  be  abfolutely  deaf 
and  blind. 

She  was  at  length  fent  to  Bath,  where  fhe  was  in  fome 
meafure  relieved  5  her  convulfions  being  lefs  frequent,  and  her 
pains  lefs  acute  :  but  fhe  never  recovered  her  fpeech,  her 
fight,  or  her  hearing,  in  the  leaf!  degree. 

Many  of  the  letters  dated  at  Bath,  in  fome  of  which  there 
are  inftances  of  interlineations  with  a  caret,  the  writer  of  this 
narrative  hath  feen  ;  and  they  are  now  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
widow  of  one  of  her  brothers,  who,  with  many  other  perforis, 
can  fupport  the  fails  here  related,  however  wonderful,  with 
fuch  evidence  as  it  would  not  only  be  injultice,  but  folly  to 
difbelieve. 

In  the  Annual  Regifter  for  1762,  we  have  the  following 
account  of  a  French  lady,  blind  from  her  infancy,  who  could 
read,  write,  and  play  at  cards,  &c.  A  young  gentlewoman  of 
a  good  family  in  France,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  loll  her 
fight  when  only  two  years  old,  her  mother  having  been  advifed 
to  lay  fome  pigeon’s  blood  on  her  eyes  to  preferve  them  in 
the  fmall-pox  ;  whereas,  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  end,  it 
injured  them.  Nature,  however,  may  be  faid  to  have  cora- 
penfated  for  this  unhappy  miftake,  by  the  beauty  of  her  perfon, 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  vivacity  of  genius,  quicknefs  of  concep¬ 
tion,  and  many  talents  which  certainly  much  alleviated  her 
misfortune.  The  narrative  continues  thus : 

“  She  plays  at  cards  with  the  fame  readinefs  as  others  of 
the  party.  She  firft  prepares  the  packs  allotted  to  her,  by 
pricking  them  in  feveral  parts  ;  yet  l'o  imperceptibly,  that  the 
clofeft  inlpeblion  can  fcarce  difeern  her  indexes.  She  forts 
the  fuits,  and  arranges  the  cards  In  their  proper  fequenee,  with 
the  fame  precifion,  and  nearly  the  fame  facility,  as  they  who 
have  their  fight.  All  fhe  requires  of  thofe  who  play  with  her 
is,  to  name  every  card  as  it  is  played  ;  and  thefe  fhe  retains  fo 
exablly,  that  fhe  frequently  performs  fome  notable  ftrokes 
fuch  as  fhew  a  great  combination  and  flrong  memory. 

“  The  molt  wonderful  cireumfiance  is,  that  fhe  fliould  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  ;  but  even  this  is  readily  believed  on 
knowing  her  method.  In  writing  to  her,  no  ink  is  ufed,  but 
the  letters  are  pricked  down  on  the  paper  ;  and  by  the  delicacy 
©f  her  touch,  feeling  each  letter,  fhe  follows  them  fucceffively, 
and  reads  every  word  with  her  fingers’  ends.  .She  herfelf  in 
writing  makes  ufe  of  a  pencil,  as  fhe  could  not  know  when 
her  pen  was  dry  ;  her  guide  on  the  paper  is  a  fmall  thin  ruler 
and  of  the  breadth  of  her  writing.  On  finifhing  a  letter,  fhe 
wets  it,  fo  as  to  fix  the  traces  of  her  pencil,  that  they  are  not 
obfeured  or  effaced  ;  then  proceeds  to  fold  and  leal  it,  and 
write  the  direblion  :  all  by  her  own  addrels,  and  without  the 
afiiflance  of  any  other  perfon.  Her  writing  is  very  ftraight, 
well  cut,  and  the  fpelling-»no  lefs  correbt.  To  reach  this 
lingular  mechanifm,  the  indefatigable  cares  of  her  aflebtionate 
mother  were  long  employed,  who  accuftomed  her  daughter  to 
feel  letters  cut  in  cards  or  pafte-board,  brought  her  to  diftin- 
guifh  an  A  from  a  B,  and  thus  the  whole  alphabet,  and  after¬ 


wards  to  fpell  words ;  then,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  ffiap* 
of  the  letters,  to  delineate  them  on  paper ;  and,  lafily,  to 
arrange  them  fo  as  to  form  words  and  fentences. 

“  She  has  learned  to  play  on  the  guitar,  and  has  even  con¬ 
trived  a  way  of  pricking  down  the  tunes  as  an  affiftance  to  her 
memory.  So  delicate  are  her  organs,  that  in  tinging  a  tune, 
though  new  to  her,  fhe  is  able  to  name  the  notes. 

“  In  figured  dances  fire  acquits  herfelf  extremely  well,  and 
in  a  minuet  with  inimitable  eafe  and  gracefulnefs.  As  for 
the  works  of  her  fex,  fhe  has  a  mafterly  hand  ;  fhe  fews  and 
hems  perfectly  well ;  and  in  all  her  works  fhe  threads  the 
needles  for  herfelf  however  fmall. 

“  By  the  watch  her  touch  never  fails  telling  her  exablly  the 
hour  and  minute.” 

From  this  account,  however,  it  would  appear,  that,  except 
reading  and  writing,  the  French  lady  has  nothing  to  boafl  of 
in  which  fire  is  not  excelled  by  Mr.  Stanley  already  mention¬ 
ed,  if  we  may  credit  all  that  is  reported  of  him.  The  works 
peculiar  to  her  fex  are  gained  mechanically;  but  th e  dijlin- 
guifhing  colours,  telling  the  precife  time  by  a  watch,  naming 
the  notes  in  mufic,  and  many  other  things  depending  upon 
the  ear  and  touch,  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  familiar  to  him, 
that  his  friends  ceafe  to  think  them  extraordinary.  Attain¬ 
ments  flill  more  wonderful  are  aferibed  to  him  ;  as,  the  nam¬ 
ing  the  number  of  perfons  in  a  room  on  entering  it ;  the  di¬ 
recting  his  voice  to  each  perfon  in  particular,  even  to  ftrang- 
ers  when  they  have  once  fpoken  ;  the  miffing  any  perfon  ab- 
fent,  and  telling  who  that  perfon  is;  and  lafily,  his  being 
able  to  form  juft  conceptions  of  youth,  beauty,  fymmetry,  and. 
fhape. 

To  the  foregoing  particulars,  which  abundantly  demon- 
ftrate  what  the  blind,  even  when  felf-inftrubled,  ar e  capable 
of,  we  ffiall  now  add  a  curfory  account  of  fome  of  the  public 
inftitutions  fet  on  foot  in  this  country  for  their  benefit,  the 
methods  prablifed  there,  and  the  degree  of  fuccefs  which  has 
attended  them,  as  far  as  we  have  had  the  means  of  afeertain- 
ing  the  fabts  from  printed  documents  which  accident  has 
thrown  in  our  way.  Thefe,  however  ftiort  of  the  fulleft  in¬ 
formation  to  be  obtained,  are  at  leaft  fufficient  to  counte¬ 
nance  any  attempt  to  render  general,  throughout  the  united 
kingdom,  fimilar  inftitutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  moll  for¬ 
lorn  of  our  fpecies.  England  feems  to  have  been  indebted  to 
her  late  enemy  and  republican  neighbour  in  this,  as  in  fome 
other  material  inftances,  for  the  example  of  fchools  for  the 
blind*.  The  firft  eftablifhed  in  Britain  was  undertaken  at 
Liverpool,  at  the  fuggeftion  and  under  the  management  of  a 
benevolent  clergyman  there,  who,  in  his  public  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  fubjecl,  evinced  an  obvious  defign  to  imitate  the 
French  fchool,  which  had  then  been  for  fome  time  efta- 
bliftied,  and  given  public  proofs  of  fuccefs.  This  inftitution 
was  called  the  “  Afylumfor  the  Blind,"  and  was,  for  near  ten 
years,  carried  on  in  two  very  fmall  adjoining  houfes,  fituated 
in  an  airy  part  of  the  town.  Except  one  room,  in  which  the 
manufactured  goods  were  expofed  to  fale,  and  the  apartments 
neeefi'ary  for  the  fuperintendant  and  his  wife,  the  reft  of  the 
premifes  were  occupied  with  blind  pupils,  who  purfued  their 
feveral  employments  during  the  dated  hours  for  work,  and 
were  allowed  proper  intervals  for  going  home  to  their  meals, 
and  for  relaxation.  Their  attendance  was  only  during  the  day , 
as  they  were  neither  lodged  nor  boarded ;  nor  were  they  re¬ 
ceived,  unlefs  the  pariffies  to  which  they  belonged  (or  their 


*  The  following  fabl,  however,  will  fhew  the  pofilnlity  of  the  French  having  borrowed  the  hint  from  ourfelves.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  David  Johnfton,  of  Leith,  deferibing  the  llate  of  the  fchool  for  the  blind  at  Edinburgh,  writes  thus  to  a  gentleman 
in  London  in  1801  : — “I  have  feen  a  plan  of  the  fame  kind,”  fays  he,  le  which  was  formed  in  your  city  (London)  thirty 
years  ago,  and  the  firft  people  in  the  kingdom  feemed  to  have  countenanced  it,  but  how  it  mifearried  I  cannot  tell.’’ 
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friends,  if  able)  contributed  fomething  weekly  towards  their 
maintenance.  With  this  allowance,  the  amount  of  their 
earnings,  and  a  fmall  additional  weekly  payment  from  the  in- 
ftirution,  they  were  fupported  till  they  became  fufficiently  ex¬ 
pert  in  their  bufinefs  to  leave  the  afylum  and  maintain 
themfelves,  which  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  enabled 
to  do  very  decently.  The  average  number  of  fcholars  from 
the  commencement  of  the  inftitution  in  December  1790  is 
about  forty-five.  The  following  extract  from  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report,  will  (hew  at  once  the  articles  they  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  the  amount  of  thefales  in  the  four  fuccelfive  years. 
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The  fame  fyftem  is  now  purfued  in  a  new  building  purpofely 
eredted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  (fee  PI.  18.)  near 
the  infirmary. — It  was  firft  opened  in  the  year  1800,  to  about 
fixty  fcholars  of  both  fexes,  and  of  indifcriminate  ages  ;  and 
arrangements  are  now  preparing  for  the  boarding  and  lodging 
of  Lome,  whofe  poverty  and  want  of  friends  to  affift  them 
dillinguith  them  particularly  as  objedts  of  charity. 

This  laudable  example  was  foon  followed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Briftol,  at  which  place  a  fchool  for  the  blind,  upon  a  fmall 
fcale,  has  been  fuccc-fsfully  carried  on  for  feveral  years  ;  the 
particulars  of  this  need  not  be  detailed,  fince  the  plan  and 
good  effedts  fo  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  its  prototype. 

In  the  Edinburgh  inftitution,  which  is  profeftedlv  calcu¬ 
lated  “for  the  relief  of  the  induftrious  blind,"  the  employments 
of  the  pupils  are  thefe  : 

They  work  four  looms  in  the  manufadture  of  a  kind  of 
callico,  which  they  call  “  Glafgow  blune."  A  ffiperintendant, 
who  is  a  regular  workman,  conftantiy  attends  to  redtify  the 
miftakes  of  thofe  who  are  not  yet  perfedt  in  this  bufinefs. 
Upon  an  average  each  perfon  weaves  four  ells  per  day,  for 
which  two  pence  per  yard  is  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
goods.  Boys  are  alfo  employed  in  picking  and  untwifting  old 
junk,  which  is  afterwards  made  in to  door-mats  ;  fome  teaze 
horfe-hair,  which  is  ufcd  for  the  fluffing. of  mattrelfes  or  chair 
bottoms,  others  card  wool  with  the  carding- machine ;  fome 
are  employed  in  the  manufadture  of  fiffiing-nets — an  art 
which  they  pradtife  very  readily,  merely  with  their  fingers  and 
a  needle,  no  bar  being  employed  to  fquare  the  meffies.  It  is 
fomewhat  curious  that  even  thofe  who,  previous  to  their  be¬ 
coming  blind,  were  in  the  habit  of  netting  with  a  bar,  and 
could  not  work  without  one,  afterwards  have  found  it  an  ob- 
ftacle.  So  accurate  is  their  fenfe  of  touch,  that  one  of  them 
pointed  out  the  irregularity  of  fome  meffies  made  by  a  by- 
ftander,  and  detedled  fome  im perfect  knots,  which  he  dexter- 
outly  untied  before  he  refumed  his  work.  Their  cabbage- 
nets  are  made  by  firft  working  a  fquare  piece,  then  bringing 
the  felvedges  together,  and  afterwards  fattening  the  ends. 
All  kinds  of  wicker-work  are  made  ;  and  when  the  twigs  in¬ 
tended  to  be  wrought  are  of  different  colours,  the  workman 
■  makes  the  diftindtion  by  keeping  one  kind  on  the  right,  the 
'  other  on  the  left  band. 


In  the  fummer  feafon  the  pupils  begin  their  work  at  feven  in 
the  morning,  and  quit  it  at  the  fame  hour  in  the  evening  ;  in 
v/ in  ter  they  begin  at  eight  and  quit  at  fix.  They  brea^fafl 
at  nine,  and  dine  at  two  o’clock,  and  are  allowed  one  hour  for 
each  meal.  Their  food  is  provided  by  themfelves  at  their  own 
homes,  care  being  taken  to  fix  their  habitations  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  fchool — an  arrangement  which,  in  a  town  like 
Edinburgh,  is  not  by  any  means  difficult.  Thofe  who  have  no 
families,  or  live  at  a  diftance,  bring  their  provifions  for  dinner 
with  them,  fo  that  they  only  have  to  come  in  the  morning  and 
return  in  the  evening.  Many  find  the  way  without  affiftancej 
others  are  condudted  by  one  of  their  children  or  friends,  fo  that 
little  of  their  time  is  loft.  With  a  view  of  gratifying  the  cu- 
riofity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  inducing  farther  contri- 
butions,  they  have  four  public  dinners  in  the  year.  The  higheft 
wages  paid  by  the  inftitution  is  fix  ffiillings  per  week,  the  loweft 
three  and  fix-pence  :  this,  however,  does  not  fo  much  depend 
on  the  quality  or  quantity  of  work  they  may  perform,  but  on 
their  domeftic  or  perfonal  exigencies ;  for  a  man  ffiall  receive 
fix  ffiillings  a-week  whofe  earnings  may  not  amount,  proba¬ 
bly,  to  more  than  half  that  fum. 

Befides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  they  manufacture  a 
ftrong  cloth  for  flairs  and  paffages,  which  is  fold  for  3.?.  6d.  a- 
yard.  They  alfo  make  various  kinds  of  mattrelfes  for  fale  j 
and  in  the  execution  of  theffi  works,  if  the  overfeer,  who  is  an 
intelligent  man,  is  not  able  to  inftruCt  them,  proper  mafters  at¬ 
tend  to  give  their  affiftance.  Great  attention,  indeed,  is  found 
neceflary  in  the  different  departments,  to  reCtify  any  little  mif¬ 
takes,  to  keep  good  order,  and  induce  the  pupils  to  pay  a  dili¬ 
gent  attention  to  their  work  :  on  this,  indeed,  in  a  great  mea-' 
fure,  does  the  happinefs  of  thefe  unfortunate  perfons  depend  ; 
it  is  this  that  guards  them  from  ennui,  and  at  night  they  are 
feen  returning  to  their  houfes  with  cheerful  countenances. 

The  profits  on  their  collective  labours  probably  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  50/.  annually,  whereas  about  2  50/.  is 
diftributed  among  them  every  year,  the  deficiency  being  made 
up  by  the  funds  of  the  inftitution. 

We  have  heard  of  fimilar  plans  carrying  on  in  fome  other 
towns  in  England,  and  alfo  of  one  in  Dublin ;  but  as  the 
fk etches  already  given  convey  a  fufficient  idea  of  the  nature  of 
thefe  undertakings,  to  enter  into  a  minute  defeription  of  them 
would  only  be  ufelefs  repetition.  The  only  fchool  for  the 
blind,  therefore,  on  which  it  is  farther  neceflary  for  us  to  dwell, 
as  having  fome  diftinguiffiing  features  in  its  plan  and  extent, 
is  that  eftabliftied  in  1  799,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

This  inftitution,  like  that  of  Liverpool,  owes  its  exiftence  to 
the  exertions  of  a  Angle  individual,  who,  relying  on  that  bene¬ 
volence  and  public  fpirit  which  on  all  occafions  has  diftinguiffi- 
ed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britiffi  metropolis,  brought  a  hoft  of 
friends  to  the  undertaking  by  the  Ample  a£t  of  circulating,  at 
his  own  expence,  a  few  printed  copies  of  an  addrefs  tending  to 
demonftrate,  by  the  example  of  the  Liverpool  afylum,  the  im¬ 
portance  and  utility  of  fuch  an  inftitution  in  a  place  where  the 
number  of  blind  perfons  could  not  but  be  confiderable,  where 
their  poverty  and  depravity  rendered  them  doubly  the  objeft* 
of  commiferation,  and  where  the  means  of  inftruCtion  and  fu¬ 
ture  employment  were  even  more  attainable  than  in  remoter 
fituations. 

The  plan  of  the  London  “  School  for  the  indigent  Blind," 
embraces  two  diftinft  objects  : — 

1.  To  provide  a  place  of  permanent  refidence  and  inftruc- 
tion  for  thofe  whofe  peculiar  fituation  demands  it,  till  they 
ffiall  have  learned  what  may  be  necelfaty  for  their  future  fup- 
port. 

2.  To  eftabliftiing,  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  day 9 
fihools  to  which  the  blind  may  retort  for  inftruClion. 
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The  former  of  thefe  only  have  been  carried  Into  effect, 
though  fteps  are  now  taking  to  accomplifti  the  latter  ;  and  it 
is  intended  to  make  the  important  and  novel  addition  of  a 
cheap  dinner  for  l'uch  as  choofe  to  partake  of  it  at  the  fchool  ; 
inftead  of  going  home  and  returning  again  to  work,  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  which,  to  a  blind  perfon,  in  a  crowded  and 
bufy  metropolis,  mult  be  obvious. 

The  principal  fchool  (which  alfo  ferves  as  a  efay-fchool  to 
the  neighbourhood )  is  fituated  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  and  con¬ 
tains,  at  prefent,  twenty  boys  and  ten  girls  ;  a  preference 
having  been  given  to  thofe  between  thirteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  partly  becaufe  their  organs  are  more  flexible  at 
that  early  period  of  life,  and  partly  becaufe  their  term  ofexift- 
ence  has  Deen  little  abridged.  They  are  inllruCted,  by  proper 
teachers,  in  fuch  manufactures  as  are  found  to  anfwer  belt 
in  other  inftitutions  of  the  fame  defeription ;  the  chief  are, 
bafket-making,  fpinning,  netting,  the  manufacture  of  fafh- 
tine,  clothes-line,  clock-line,  and  of  woollen-lift  flippers.* 
The  pupils,  are  not  confined  to  one  fingle  employment,  but 
inftruCted  in  feveral,  that  they  may  have  the  better  chance  of 
maintaining  themfelves,  at  leaft  with  forne  little  afiiftance  from 
their  parifhes  or  friends,  in  one  or  other  of  them.  Whilft  fome 
few  are  incapable  of  being  taught,  and  are  therefore  difmifled, 
the  occafional  ingenuity  difplayed  by  others  is  exceedingly 
linking  :  there  is  now  in  the  fchool  a  girl  who  threads  a  fine 
needle,  by  the  afiiftance  of  her  tongue,  with  the  greateft  rea- 
dinefs.  Nor  is  this,  though  it  demonftrates  how  accurate  the 
remaining  fenfes  become  in  blind  perfons,  an  unufual  accom- 
plifhment  with  them  j  two  women,  at  the  Liverpool  fchool 
do  the  fame  thing,  and  one  of  them  cuts  out  and  makes  her  own 
caps  and  body  linen,  with  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  even 
neatnefs,  that  is  truly  furprifing.  The  committee  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  fchool  have  relaxed  (we  think  improperly)  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  fo  beneficially  exercifed  at  Liverpool,  of  requiring  fome 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  only  demanding 
a  weekly  payment  from  the  pari/hes.  We  condemn  only  the 
uniform  exercife  of  this  ill-direCted  humanity,  many  of  the 
friends  of  fuch  objeCts  being  abundantly  able,  and  even  wil¬ 
ling,  to  contribute  to  an  expence  which  would,  without  the 
afiiftance  of  the  charity,  be  wholly  their  own,  and  without  any 
profpeCt  of  its  termination  5  whilft  the  entirely  difburthening 
the  parents,  inftead  of  aflifting  them  in  an  exact  proportion  to 
their  efforts  to  ufiift  themfelves ,  weakens  that  motive  for  exer¬ 
tion  which  is  the  life-fpring  of  induftry,  of  morality,  and  of 
happinels  to  the  poor. 

It  is  not  the  objeCt  of  thefe  remarks  to  caft  any  cenfure  on 
the  way  in  which  thefe  or  other  inftitutions  for  the  fame  lau¬ 
dable  purpofe  are  fupported  or  conducted  ;  they  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  entitled  to  every  degree  of  praife,  and  every  pof- 
fible  afiiftance  from  the  wealthy  and  benevolent  ■,  they  de- 
monftrate  that  human  ingenuity  may  be  made  to  triumph,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  over  the  moft  confiderable  of  human  pri¬ 
vations  ;  and  that  beggary  and  want,  though  they  may  be 
eventually,  are  not  neceffarily,  the  lot  of  the  indigent  blind. 
In  fearch  of  principles,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  fome 
freedom  of  remark ;  and,  therefore,  the  following  conclu- 
lions,  fupported  at  once  by  theory  and  experience,  may  be  ha¬ 
zarded  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  may  attempt  to  form 
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fchools  for  the  blind,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  they  d® 
not  new  exift. 

This  fubjeft  feems  to  demand  the  following  confiderations  : 

1.  What  are  the  moft  attainable  and  profitable  trades  or 
employments  for  the  blind  ? 

a.  How  is  the  inftruCtion  to  be  afforded  them  in  the  cheap- 
eft  manner  ? 

3.  As  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  in  any  inftance  capable  of 
earning  fo  much  as  thofe  who  have  the  benefit  of  fight,  are 
there  any  means  of  rendering  the  produce  of  their  labour 
equal  to  their  fubfiftence  ? 

On  the  firft  of  thefe  fubjeCts  we  may  obferve,  that  many  of 
the  employments  which  have  been  chofen  for  the  blind, 
though  the  refult  of  circumftances,  and  apparently  the  beft 
that  their  local  fituation  admits  of,  are  neverthelefs  better 
calculated  to  dilplay  their  ingenuity,  than  to  enable  them 
fpeedily  and  effectually  to  provide  for  themfelves. 

The  manufacture  of  fome  one  article  of  general  confump- 
tion,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  eafily  acquired  by  the  pupil, 
which  requires  neither  capital  nor  cumbrous  machinery,  and 
which  will  afford  the  workman  a  livelihood,  are  undoubtedly 
the  objeCts  to  be  attended  to  in  thefe  inftitutions.  It  may  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  cafes,  be  expedient  to  qualify  the  blind  man 
for  a.  vender  of  his  own  wares  ;  and  in  that  cafe  he  may  either 
manufacture  the  goods  of  his  employer  at  home,  or  work  out 
of  doors  on  weekly  wages,  at  trades  which  require  the  aid  of 
machinery. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  ®bjeCt  of  enquiry,  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  avoid  the  expences  of  an  eftablifhment 
which,  in  general,  are  fo  confiderable,  as  to  leave  the  objeCts 
intended  to  be  relieved  a  very  fcanty  fhare  of  that  which 
ftiould  be,  if  pofiible,  wholly  and  exclufively  applied  to  their 
advantage.  Where  a  regular  building  is  thought  abfolutely 
neceffary,  the  plan  of  the  fchool  at  Liverpool  (fee  PI.  18.) 
may  very  properly  be  adopted.  There  are  fome  few  infti¬ 
tutions,  however,  conducted  on  more  economical  principles, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  one 'of  that  nature  might  eafily  be 
eftablithed  in  every  confiderable  town.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty,  for  inftance,  in  fetting  up  a  bafket-maker,  who 
ftiould  vend  no  other  goods  than  thofe  manufactured  by  blind 
perfons  inflrufted  by  himfef  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  His  pupils,  whilft  learning  their  bufinefs,  ftiould 
attend  to  work  in  his  fliop  till  they  became  fufficiently  perfeCt 
in  their  bufinefs  to  be  entrufted  with  materials  to  work  at 
their  own  homes,  and  for  which  they  ftiould  then  receive  a 
fair  remuneration  when  the  goods  were  delivered.  The  only 
expence  which  the  fupporters  of  fuch  a  plan  would  have  to 
fuftain,  would  be  the  rent  of  an  outhoufe  for  the  workftiop, 
the  price  of  a  few  twigs  which  would  be  fpoiled  by  beginners, 
and  an  adequate  falary  to  the  mafter,  who  would,  no  doubt, 
derive  farther  encouragement  by  almoft  exclufively  fupply- 
ing  the  town  with  his  goods  at  the  ufual  profit. 

With  regard  to  the  third  enquiry,  as  to  the  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  little  which  the  blind  are  capable  of  earning  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  fubfiftence  (without  which  the  objeCt  we  have  in 
view  is,  in  faCt,  only  half  accomplifhed),  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  whilft  it  can  be  demonftrated,  that  a  penny  or 
three  halfpence  per  day  is  fufficient,  even  in  thefe  dear  times. 


*  As  the  manufactures  which  the  blind  are  capable  of  conducting  entirely  and  without  affiance,  and  in  their  own  confin¬ 
ed  dwellings,  are  very  limited,  the  committee  of  the  London  fchool  have  given  fome  conlidcration  to  the  following  queftion 
propofed  to  them,  viz.  May  not  many  of  the  fimpler  mechanic  exercifes,  now  too  complex  for  the  touch  alone,  be  aided  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  manufacture  of  horfe-whips  ?  It  is  even  propofed  to  offer  premiums  to  the  ingenious  for  the 
djfcovery  of  means  of  this  fort,  which  may  lead  to  the  moft  important  confequences  in  the  inftruCtion  of  the  blind,  in 
ihefe  humane  and  highly  ufeful  feminaries  throughout  the  country. 
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to  provide  a  poor  man  with  a  -zc hole- fume  and  nutritious  dinner, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the  undertaking. 
All  that  is  neceil'ary  on  this  head  may  be  found  in  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  Reports  of  the  Society,  etla'olithed  in  London,  for  in- 
crcafing  the  Comforts  and  bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  The  information  in  their  account  of  a  cheap  dinner 
lupplied  for'  teventy-feven  labouring  children  at  Epping,  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  thole  who  propofe  to  add  to  the 
number  of  thefe  excellent  feminaries.  At  the  Liverpool 
fichool,  and  irrlome  other  inftitutions  for  procuring  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  to  the  blind,  mufic  has  been  taught — a  hea¬ 
venly  fcience,  and  one  in  the  practice  of  which  the  blind  have 
been  long  known  to  make  great  attainments.  It  is  this  no¬ 
toriety  which  has  occafioned  its  omiifioii  in  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks.  Indeed,  as  it  demands  a  long  and  perfevering  appli¬ 
cation  on  the  part  both  of  pupil  and  teacher,  before  the  for¬ 
mer  is  capable  of  practifmg  it  for  a  livelihood,  it  did  not  enter 
into  the  lyllem  here  recommended,  which  has  in  view  means 
of  more  extenfive  utility.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
a  few  of  thefe  unfortunate-  perfons  in  every  place  might,  with 
great  propriety,  be  taught  mufic,  and  fill  the  fituation  of  or- 
ganifts  in  all  our  churches,  to  which  even  an  indifferent  player 
is  known  to  be  competent.  It  fhould  by  no  means  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  when  the  means  of  a  livelihood  are  furnifiied  for  the 
blind,  peremptorily  to  interdict  their  remaining  idle,  or  be¬ 
coming  tlreet  beggars,  or  contributing  to  vice  and  immorality 
by  fiddling  in  alc-houfes.  In  great  towns,  the  temptation  to 
mendicity  is  particularly  ftrong,  fince  more  is  to  be  gotten  by 
Handing  at  the  corner  of  a  ftreet  for  two  hours  than  perhaps 
can  be  procured  by  the  induftry  of  twenty-four.  Thole  cha¬ 
ritable  perfons,  however,  who  really  with  the  happinefs  of 
the  indigent  blind,  or  indeed  the  poof  of  any  other  deferip- 
tion,  will  confcientionjhj  withhold  the  zcagrs  of  idlenefs,  and  di- 
retl  their  bounty  to  flow  in  a  more  indifputable  though  cir¬ 
cuitous  courfe,  namely,  through  the  hands  of  thole  who  will 
Hot  fail  to  apply  it  judicioutly  and  with  effetb. 

BLOCKLEY,  a  village  of  Worcefterfiiire,  though  inclofed 
by  Gloueefterfhire,  feven  miles  S.E.  of  Evclham.  Long.  1 . 
■53.  W.  Lat.  52.  o.  N. 

BLYTHBOROUGII,  a  decayed  town  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
river  Blyth.  It  has  a  llately  church,  and  is  9S  milts  N.E. 
cf  London.  Long.  1.  40.  E.  Lat.  52.  26.  N. 

BOAT  ( Encycl .):  M.  Bernieres  invented  a  boat  which  is 
not  liable  to  be  overfet  or  funk.  Some  trials  were  made  with 
this  vctfiel  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1777,  in  the  prefencc  of  a 
waft  concourfe  of  l’pedators.  Eight  men  went  into  the  boat, 
and  rocked  it  till  it  filled  with  water,  and  afterwards  rowed  it 
along  the  river  in  that  fiate,  without  danger  of  finking.  M. 
Bernieres  then  ordered  a  malt  to  be  eredted  in  the  fame  boat, 
when  filled  with  water,  a  fid  hauled  down  by  a  rope  fattened 
to  the  top  of  the  matt  till  it  touched  the  furface  of  the  river. 
To  that  the  veil'd  heeled  in  a  pofition  to  which  neither  winds 
nor  waves  could  bring  her  ;  yet  as  loon  as  the  rope  was  let 
go,  the  boat  recovered  her  equipoil'e  in  lels  than  a  fecond. 
This  experiment  proved  that  the  boat  could  neither  be  l'unk 
nor  overturned,  and  that  it  afforded  the  greatett  polfible  fecu- 
rity  againrt  accidents.  Hence  this  invention  is  of  the  firft 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  maritime  ftates. 

In  the  year  1783,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Lukin  for 
his  improvement  in  the  conftrndtion  of  boats  and  fmall  vef- 
fi.ls,  fo  that  they  will  neither  overfet  nor  link.  This  ufeful 
invention  is  deicribed  in  the  Ipecification  of  the  patent  as 
follows  :  To  the  outfides  of  boats  and  vellds,  of  the  common 
or  am  other  form,  are  projecting  gunwales,  Hoping  from  the 
top  of  the  common  gunwale,  in  a  feint  curve,  towards  the 
water,  fo  as  not  to  interrupt  the  oars  in  rowing ;  and,  from 
the  extreme  projection  (which  may  be  greater  or  lefs,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  fize  and  ufe  the  boat  or  vcffel  is  intended  for),  re¬ 
turning  to  the  fide  in  a  flight  curve,  at  a  proper  diftance  above 
the  water-line.  Thefe  projecting  gunwales  may  be  made 
l'olid,  of  any  light  materials,  that  will  repel  the  water,  or 
hollow  and  water-tight,  or  of  cork,  and  covered  with  thin 
wood,  canvas,  leather,  tin,  or  any  other  fight  metal,  mixture, 
or  compofition.  Thefe  projections  are  very  fmall  at  the  Item 
and  Item,  and  increal'e  gradually  to  the  dimenfions  required  ; 
they  will  effectually  prevent  the- boat  or  veltel  from  being 
overfet  by  l'udden  lqualls,  or  violent  gales  of  wind,  either  in 
failing  or  rowing,  or  by  imprudent  or  unfkilt'ul  management. 
In  the  infide,  at  the  Item  and  Item,  and  at  the  Tides  (where  the 
projecting  gunwales  are  not  necettary),  and  under  the  feats 
and  thwarts,  are  inclofures  or  bulk-heads,  made  water-tight, 
or  filled  with  cork,  or  other  light  materials  that  will  repel 
the  water  :  the  fpaees  between  the  timbers  may  In  like  man¬ 
ner  be  filled  up.  By  this  means  the  boat  or  vefl'el  will  be  To 
much  lighter  than  the  body  of  water  it  mutt  difplace  in  fink¬ 
ing,  that  it  will  with  fafety  carry  more  than  its  common 
burthen,  though  the  remaining  l'pacc  fhould  by  any  accident 
be  filled  with  water.  Under  the  bottom,  along  the  centre 
of  the  keel,  is  affixed  a  fall'e  one  of  call-iron,  or  other  metal  ; 
this  will  ftrengthen  and  proteCl  the  bottom  from  injury  in 
many  cafes  ;  and,  by  being  placed  l'o  much  below  the  furface 
of  the  water,  will  a  Cl  as  ballaft  with  more  power  than  a  much 
greater  weight  in  the  common  fituation,  and  is  much  more 
Tafe,  by  being  fixed  in  the  proper  place,  and  not  liable  t» 
fluff  by  any  ludden  motion  of  the  boat  or  veil'd. 

/ce-BoAT,  a  modern  invention  of  Thomas  Ritzier,  of 
Hamburgh,  whofe  name  del'erves  to  be  tranftnitted  to  potte- 
rity  ;  as  his  ingenious  and  ufeful  contrivance  has  already  fav- 
ed  many  valuable  lives  from  a  watery  grave.  We  have 
given  an  accurate  reprel'entation  ofl'uch  a  boat  in  the  annexed 
plate,  and  (hall  here  fnrnifh  the  reader  with  the  delcrip- 
tion. 

Fig.  1.  PI.  17.  is  a  perfpedive  view  of  the  boat,  the  body 
of  which  confilts  of  wicker-work  covered  with  leather,  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impermeable  by  water  ;  and  To  remarkably  light,  that 
it  may  be  eafily  managed  by  one  perl'on  both  on  the  ice  and 
in  the  water.  Its  length,  when  mealured  on  the  outfide,  is 
7  ’-  feet  in  the  keel,  and  12  feet  above  from  end  to  end  :  its 
breadth  3  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  at  the  upper  part. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  plan  of  the  boat,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  fliod  with  two  fmall  pieces  of  iron,  marked  .r,  a-;  by 
means  of  two  hooks,  one  of  which  is  delineated  on  the  plate, 
the  boat  may  with  the  greatett  facility  be  Hided  over  the  ice. 
In  the  lower  part,  or  body  of  the  veil'd,  there  is  a  large  open¬ 
ing,  3  feet  long  and  1 3  inches  wde,  pointed  out  by  0,0,0, 
fig.  2. ;  and  o,  fig.  3. ;  the  four  rides  of  which  arc  lecured  by 
a  frame- work,  marked  r,  fig.  1.  and  3.  to  prevent  the  water 
from  entering  the  veil'd.  Through  this  opening,  alfo,  the 
boatman  is  enabled  to  ftep  upon  the  ice  in  thofe  places  where 
it  is  too  uneven  to  admit  the  Hiding  of  the  boat,  and  to  carry 
it,  by  means  of  the  handles,  as  repreiented  in  fig.  1.  where  the 
perfon  Handing  is  marked  only  with  dotted  lines,  to  lhcw 
that  he  has  quitted  his  former  llation  in  the  boat.  Another 
advantage  derived  from  this  aperture,  in  the  middle  of  the 
boat,  is  the  counterpoile  which  a  column  of  water  in  its  cen¬ 
tre  produces,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  being  overfet,  while 
the  man  who  carried  it  over  the  ice  immediately  railes  him- 
felf  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  fits  down  in  the  veflel. 
But,  in  order  to  approach  nearer  to  the  perfon  whole  life  is 
endangered,  there  is  all'o  employed  a  ladder  with  a  long  jointed 
handle,  which  is  puttied  forward  and  held  by  another  attiftant 
Handing  on  the  firm  ice.  On  this  ladder  (which  will  be  de¬ 
lineated  among  the  implements  of  reftoration  from  drowning) 
the  boatman  places  himlelf,  and  advances  as  near  as  polfible  to 
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the  body  imffierfed  in  the  water.  Having  fuccofsfully  ex¬ 
tracted  it,  no  time  Ihould  be  loft  in  laying  it  in  a  proper  pof- 
ture  in  the  boat  ;  for  vvdlieh  purpofe  there  is  a  kind  of  chair 
with  an  elevated  back,  on  the  ftern  of  the  boat,  marked  n ,  in 
fig.  1.  and  3.;  which  laft  exhibits  the  longitudinal  fefition  of 
the  vefiel. 

M.  Gunther^  one  of  the  mod  aCtive  members  of  the  Ham¬ 
burgh  Society'  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  ufeful 
Trades,  informs  us  in  the  third  volume  of  their  TranfaCtions, 
publithed  in  1795,  that  be  has  often  been  prefen t  when  un¬ 
fortunate  perfons  have  been  refcued  from  untimely  death,  by 
means  of  the  ice-boat,  and  that  the  fwiftnefs  and  dexterity 
with  which  this  machine  may  be  managed  by  expert  aftiftants, 
is  almoft  incredible.  Hence  the  vefiel  is  not  intrufted  to  any 
other  but  Ikilful  hands,  and  during  fummer  it  is  depofited  in 
an  airy  place,  and  the  leather  preferved  from  becoming  either 
too  dry  or  mouldy.  The  whole  of  this  ufeful  apparatus  colts 
only  150  marks  currency,  or  about  iol.  fterling  ;  afum  fo  in- 
fignificant,  that,  while  the  city  of  Hamburgh  has  built  five 
fuch  ice-boats,  the  great  city  of  London  ought  to  be  in  pofi'ef- 
fion  of  at  leaft  one  hundred. 

Life-B oat,  at  Shields,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  modern  in¬ 
ventions,  by  which  many  lives  and  much  property  have  al¬ 
ready  been  faved.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Greathead,  an  eminent 
fifip-builder,  and  generoufly  prefented  to  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Shields  by  the  prefent  Duke  of  Northumberland,  by 
whofe  beneficence  North  Shields  has  alfo  been  fupplied  with  a 
boat  of  a  fimilar  conftruClion. 

Mr.  Fairlefs,  who  furnilhed  fome  ufeful  hints  refpeCting  the 
original  plan,  defcribes  the  vefiel  as  meafuring  thirty  feet  by 
ten,  refembling  in  form  a  common  Greenland  boat,  but  more 
fiat  in  the  bottom.  The  quantity  of  cork  employed  in  the 
cor.ftruftion  is  about  feven  hundred  weight,  with  which  the 
boat  is  lined  infide  as  well  as  outfide  of  the  gunwales,  two  feet 
in  breadth  ;  the  feats  being  alfo  filled  with  the  fame  material. 
It  is  rowed  by  ten  men,  double  banked,  and  fleered  by  one  at 
each  end  with  oars,  being  alike  in  its  form  at  both  ends,  and 
contrived  fo  as  not  to  fink  in  the  fand. 

This  boat  draws  very  little  water,  and  can  carry  twenty  per- 
lons  even  when  full  of  water.  Being  water-proof,  and  ren¬ 
dered  buoyant  by  cork,  it  always  keeps  afloat,  preferving  its 
equilibrium  without  danger  of  overfetting,  and  is  able  to  con¬ 
tend  againft  the  moft  tremendous  fea,  having  never  failed, 
in  a  fingle  inftance,  of  conveying  a  diftrefled  Blip’s  crew  in 
fafety. 

When  taken  out  in  the  higheft  feas  and  broken  water,  the 
men  teftify-no  apprehenfion  ;  and  though  cork -jackets  were 
at  firft  provided  for  them,  yet  their  confidence  in  the  boat  is  fo 
great  that  they  nowrefufe  them. 

A  model  of  this  ufeful  boat  is  kept  at  Northumberland- 
houfe  in  the  Strand.  It  might  be  improved,  by  providing  it 
with  wheels,  for  its  more  ready  conveyance  to  the  place  where 
it  is  immediately  wanted. 

The  vefiel,  when  complete  and  copper-nailed,  cofts  about 
2  50I. — But  in  the  moment  ofdiftrefs,  what  fhipwrecked  mariner 
would  not  think  this  article  a  cheap  purchafe,  and  pronounce 
the  value  of  fuch  a  boat  to  be  truly  ineftimable  ? 

A  patent  has  lately  been  granted  to  Mr.  Edward  Seers,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  for  a  machine  to  be  applied  to  boats  and 
other  vefiels,  for  the  purpofe  of  moving  them  with  eafe  and 
fwiftnefs.  This  invention  confifts  of  two  or  more  paddles, 
moving  by  means  of  machinery,  in  contrary  and  alternate  di¬ 
rections.  The  paddles  are  fo  conftrudled,  that  when  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  fet  in  motion,  the  broad  furface  of  one  or  more  of 
them  will  profs  againft  the  water,  while  the  broad  furface  of 
the  other,  or  others,  will  give  way  to  it,  and  by  this  means  the 
vefiel  will  be  moved. 


.BOBENHAU8EN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weteravia, 
with  a  caflle  ;  feated  on  the  fmall  river  Gerfbrentz,  three 
miles  from  Francfort  on  the  Maine. 

BOCAr,  a  fine  valley  of  Syria,  in  Afia,  in  which  are  fi- 
tuated  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Balbec.  “  It  might  be  ren¬ 
dered,  fays  Mr.  Volney,  “  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  fpots  in  Syria,  it  being  more  fertile  than  the  celebrated 
vale  of  Damafcus,  and  better  watered  than  the  rich  plains  of 
Itama'and  Efdraclon.” 

BOCCALINI  ( Encycl .).  From  the  lath  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  fatirical  writer  fovereign  princes  even  did  not  efcape. 
The  cardinals  Borghefe  and  Gaetan  having  declared  thern- 
felves  his  proteftors,  he  publithed  his  Ragguagho  di  Parna/Jd, 
and  La  Sccretaria  di  Apollo,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
former.  Thefe  two  works  were  received  by  the  public  with 
uncommon  applaufe.  He  there  feigns,  that  Apollo,  holding 
his  court  at  Parnaftus,  heard  the  complaints  ofi  the  whole 
world,  and  did  juftice  according  as  the  cafes  required.  He  at 
length  printed  his  Pietra  di  Varan  gone ;  urherein  he  attacks 
the  court  of  Spain,  fetting  forth  their  defigns  againft  the  li- 
berty  of  Italy,  and  inveighing  particularly  againft  them  for  the 
tyranny  they  exercifed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  complained  of  him  in  form,  and  were  determined  at 
any  rate  to  be  revenged.  Boccalini  was  frightened,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Venice ;  but  was  there  aflaffinated  in  a  very  ftrange 
manner.  He  lodged  with  one  of  his  friends,  who  having  got 
up  early  one  morning,  left  Boccalini  in  bed ;  a  minute  after 
fome  armed  men  entered  his  chamber,  and  gave  him  fo  many 
blows  with  bags  full  of  fand,  that  they  left  him  for  dead  ;  fo 
that  his  friend  returning  fome  time  after,  found  him  fpeech- 
lefs.  Great  fearch  was  made  at  Venice  for  the  authors  of  this 
murder  ;  and  though  they  were  never  difeovered,  it  was  uni- 
verfally  believed  that  they  were  employed  by  the  court  of 
Spain. 

BOCHIUS,  or  Bocoui  {Encycl.),  travelled  into  Italy, 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Mulcovy,  and  at  his  return  became  fe- 
cretary  to  the  duke  of  Parma.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1609.  The  critics  in  the  Netherlands  fet  fo  great  a 
value  on  his  poetry,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Bdgic 
Virgil.  He  wrote,  1 .  De  Bclgii  Principatu.  2.  Parodia  He- 
roica  Pfalmorum  Davidicorum.  3.  Obfervatioues  Phjficts , 
Ethiccc,  Politico;,  et  II i/tor icce,  in  Pfalmos.  4.  Vita  Davidis , 
5.  Orationes.  6.  Pdemata. 

BOECLER  (John  Henry),  kiftoriographer  of  Sweden,  and 
profeflor  of  hiftory  at  Strafburg,  was  born  in  Franconia  1611, 
and  died  in  1686.  He  received  penfions  from  feveral  princes  ; 
among  others,  from  Lewis  XIV.  and  Chriftina,  which  latter 
invited  him  to  Sweden.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Commen- 
tationes  Plinianae.  2.  Timur,  vulgo  Tamerlanus,  1657,  4to. 
3.  Notitia  SanCti  Romani  Imperii,  j68i,  qto.  4,  Hiftoria, 
lchola  Principum.  5.  Commentatio  in  Grctii  librum  tie 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis.  With  all  the  warmth  and  zeal,  which 
commentators  and  biographers  ufually  have  for  their  princi¬ 
pals,  he  lavifhes  panegyric  upon  Grotius.  He  fwears,  in  a  letter 
publifhed  after  his  death,  that  no  man  will  ever  approach  him; 
and  that  whoever  fhould  attempt  to  equal  this  work  of  his, 
would  only  furnilh  matter  of  laughter  to  pofterity. 

BOETHIUS,  Bo  ece,  or  Boeis  (HeCtor),  a  famous  Scot- 
tifti  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  the  fhire  of  Angus, 
about  1470.  After  having  ftudied  at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen, 
he  was  font  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where  he  applied  to  phi- 
lofophy,  and  became  a  profeifor  of  it  there.  Here  he  con¬ 
tracted  an  acquaintance  with  feveral  eminent  perfons,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  Erafmus,  who  kept  a  correfpcndence  with  him 
afterwards.  Elphinfton  bifhop  of  Aberdeen  having  founded 
the  King’s  College  in  that  city,  about  1500,  fent  for  Boeis 
from  Paris,  and  appointed  him  principal.  He  took  for  his 
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Colleague  Mr.  William  May,  and  by  their  joint  labour  the 
lcingdom  was  furn idled  with  feveral  eminent  fcholars.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  patron  he  undertook  to  write  his  life,  and 
thofe  of  his  p  reflect dors  in  that  fee.  The  work  is  in  Latin, 
and  entitled.  Vitae  Epifcoporum  Murthlacenfium  et  Aberdon- 
enfium.  Paris,  >522,  quarto.  He  begins  at  Beanus,  the 
firfl  bifliop,  and  ends  at  Gawin  Dunbar,  who  was  bifhop  when 
the  book  was  publifhed.  A  third  part  of  the  work  is  (pent  in 
the  life  of  Elphinlton,  for  whofefake  it  was  undertaken.  He 
next  applied  to  write,  in  the  fame  language.  The  Hiftory  of 
Scotland  ;  the  firfl  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Paris,  by 
Badius  Afcenfius,  in  1526,  which  confided  of  feventeen  books, 
and  ended  with  the  death  of  James  I.  but  the  next,  in  1^74, 
was  much  enlarged,  having  the  addition  of  the  eighteenth 
book,  and  part  of  the  nineteenth.  The  work  was  afterwards 
brought  down  to  the  reign  of  James  III.  by  Ferrerius,  a  Pied- 
montefe. 

Mackenzie  obferves,  that  of  all  Scots  hidorians,  next  to  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Boetius  has  been  the  mod  cenfured  and  commended 
by  the  learned  men  who  have  mentioned  him.  Nicolfon  tells 
us,  that  in  the  fird  dx  books  there  are  a  great  many  particu¬ 
lars  not  to  be  found  in  Fordun,  or  any  other  writer  now  ex¬ 
tant ;  and  that,  “  unlefs  the  authors  which  he  pretends  to 
have  leen  be  hereafter  difcovercd,  he  will  continue  to  be 
fbrewdly  fufpeCled  for  the  contriver  of  almolt  as  many  tales  as 
Jeoffrey  of  Monmouth.”  His  eighteenth  book,  however,  is 
highly  commended  by  Ferrerius,  and  other  writers.  He  was  a 
great  mader  of  polite  learning,  well  fkilled  in  divinity,  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  hidory ;  but  fomewhat  credulous,  and  much  ad- 
di6fed  to  the  belief  of  legendary  dories. 

BOFFRAND  (Germain),  a  celebrated  French  architect, 
was  the  fon  of  a  Sculptor,  and  of  a  dder  of  the  famous  Qui- 
naut ;  and  born  at  Nantes,  in  Bretagne,  1667.  He  was  train¬ 
ed  under  Harduin  Manfarad,  who  traded  him  with  conduifinsr 
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his  greated  works.  Boffrand  was  admitted  into  the  French 
academy  of  arcbite6lure  in  1709.  Many  princes  of  Germany 
chofe  him  for  their  architect,  and  raifed  condderable  edifices 
upon  his  plans.  His  manner  of  building  approached  that  of 
Palladio,  and  there  was  much  of  grandeur  in  all  his  dedgns. 
As  engineer  and  infpeftor-general  of  the  bridges  and  high¬ 
ways,  he  caufed  to  be  condrufted  a  number  of  canals,  fluices, 
bridges,  and  other  mechanical  works.  There  is  of  this  illus¬ 
trious  architect  a  curious  and  ufeful  book,  which  contains  the 
general  principles  of  his  art ;  to  which  is  added,  an  account  of 
the  plans,  profiles,  and  elevations,  of  the  principal  works  which 
he  executed  in  France  and  other  countries.  A  very  gracious 
idea  is  tranfmitted  to  us  of  this  artifl,  who  is  reprefentcd  as  of 
a  noble  and  difinterefled  fpirit,  and  of  a  pleafmg  and  agreeable 
manner.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1755. 

BOG,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs  South-weft  through 
Podolia  and  Budziac  Tartary,  falling  into  the  Black  Sea,  be¬ 
tween  Oczakow  and  the  river  Dnieper. 

BOILER.  Many  ingenious  veflels  and  utenfils  have,  at 
different  periods,  been  invented,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
pr.ocefs  of  boiling,  and  fave  the  confumption  of  fuel.  In  the 
latter  refpeft,  Count  Rumford  llands  at  the  head  of  thofe  ex¬ 
perimental  enquirers,  who  have  directed  their  labours  to  the 
benefit  of  fociety  ;  yet  we  mud  confels  that  there  is  Hill  great 
room  for  improvement.  One  of  the  lateft  inventions  in  this 
department  of  domeltic  economy,  is  that  of  Mr.  Tho.  Rown- 
tree,  engine-maker,  of  Great  Surrey-ftreet,  Blackfriars-road, 
who,  in  1798,  obtained  a  patent  for  “  a  new  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  fire  for  the  purpofe  of  heating  boilers  and  other  veflels, 
where  heat  is  required.”  But  as  the  patentee  had  not  given 
a  clear  fpecification,  from  which  an  ordinary  tradefman  could 
have  conflrudted  a  furnace  on  his  principles,  without  any  far¬ 
ther  explanation,  his  patent  was  declared  void,  after  a  trial  be¬ 


fore  Lord  Elden  arid  a  fpecial  jury,  on  the  jd  of  November 
lad,  and  has  confequently  become  public  property.  Thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings,  however,  have  been  attended  with  a  good  effect,  as 
the  obfeure  account  publifhed  by  Mr.  Rovtfntree,  has  been 
more  clearly  defined  by  the  evidence  given  in  court,  efpecially 
by  that  of  Mr.  Hindmarfh.  We  fhail,  therefore,  prefent  our 
readers  with  the  fpecification  communicated  by  the  patentee,, 
and  accompanying  it  with  the  neceflary  illuftrations. — The 
following  i9  a  literal  abftraft  of  the  inventor’s  defeription  < * 
“  For  heating  of  coppers,  boilers,  furnaces,  ovens,  and  (loves, 
my  fire-place  is  much  fmaller  than  heretofore  made  ufe  of  for 
the  fame  fized  copper,  boiler,  furnace,  oven,  or  dove.  Inftead 
of  placing  my  fire-place,  according  to  the  common  practice, 
immediately  under  the  boiler,  or  other  veflel,  I  place  it  at  the 
front,  fide,  or  end,  as  I  fee  molt  convenient,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  oblige  the  flame  to  rife  in  the  front,  fide,  or  end,  and  pafs 
all  round  the  veffel,  &c.  while  at  the  fame  time  it  ftrikes  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  & c.  without  differing  the  flame  to  pafs 
off  in  a  flue,  or  flues,  as  it  ufually  does  in  the  common  way, 
and  by  that  means  fending  the  heat  into  the  flues,  inftead  of 
its  being  ufed  where  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  on  the  veflels,  &c.; 
this  my  method  effectually  prevents  ;  for,  by  means  of  a 
fmall  perpendicular  or  other  opening,  into  a  box  or  trap, 
which  I  call  a  refervoir,  and  which  I  place  horizontally,  or 
diagonally,  as  the  fituation  may  require,  and  is  made  of  iron, 
brick,  done,  or  any  other  material  capable  of  bearing  beat, 
where  a  valve  is  placed  riding  on  centres  or  otherwife,  and 
Handing  in  a  diagonal  or  other  direction,  as  is  found  mod 
convenient,  the  flame  is  returned  or  impeded  in  its  progrefs  to 
the  chimney,  and  made  to  defeend  below  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel,  and  pafs  out  at  the  bottom,  top,  or  fide  of  faid  box, 
trap,  or  refervoir,  into  the  common  chimney.  This  refervoir 
is  placed  between  the  veffel,  bcc.  and  the  chimney.  To  the 
opening,  which  admits  the  flame  into  the  refervoir,  are  affixed, 
when  neceffary.  Aiders,  regiders,  or  Hops,  which  ferve  to  in- 
creafe  or  diminidi  the  heat.  The  valve  in  the  refervoir  is  for 
the  fame  purpofe  in  another  degree,  which  more  immediately 
appertains  to  increafing  or  diminifhing  the  draught,  which  it 
does  by  moving  the  faid  valve  into  different  pofitions,  as  the 
fpeed  of  the  operation  may  require.” 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  date  the  particulars  of  the  evidence 
relative  to  the  eftecl  produced  to  the  new-invented  furnaces,  in 
heating  boilers,  &rc.  as  well  as  the  great  faving  of  fuel,  which 
was  proved  to  be  more  than  one-third,  and  in  fome  cafes  neartv 
one-half,  of  what  is  ufually  confumed  in  furnaces  condru&ed 
on  the  old  plan.  Hence  we  diall  communicate  only  the  fub- 
dance  of  Mr.  Hindmardfs  evidence,  which  greatly  tends  to 
illudrate  the  principles  of  the  invention.  This,  he  conceives, 
principally  confids  in  the  three  following  circumdances  : 

1.  In  the  peculiar  mode  of  conftrutfing  the  furnace,  or  fet- 
ting  the  boiler,  and  of  placing  the  fire,  not  immediately' un¬ 
der-,  but  a  little  in  front,  or  at  one  fide  of  it,  whereby  the  flame 
and  hot  air  can  get  accefs  to  every  part  of  the  veffel,  and  not 
only  flrike  with  force  againft  its  bottom,  with  alfo  with  equal 
effect  reverberate  againlt,  and  violently  embrace,  its  fides,  and 
whole  external  furface  ;  unlike  every  former  contrivance,  the 
mod  perfect  of  which  could  only  caufe  the  flame  and  hot  air 
to  a6t  partially  upon  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  veflel.. 

2.  In  the  elevated  fituation,  and  fmallnefs,  of  the  aperture 
leading  from  the  furnace  towards  the  chimney  whereby  the 
flame  and  hot  air  are  impeded  in  their  progrefs  to  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  compelled  to  tarry  iu  the  cavity  of  the  furnace, 
and  occupy  every  part  thereof  much  longer  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do.  This  effe£t  in  flopping,  checking,  and  as  it 
were  arrefling  the  flame  and  hot  air,  in  their  attempt  to 
efcape  into  the  atmofphere,  Mr.  Hindmarfh  confidered  as  not 
only  new,  but  Angularly  beneficial ;  for,  by  this  means,  tho 
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flame  and  hot  air  are  detained  in  the  very  place  where  their 
pretence  is  mod  wanted,  and  conftrained  to  give  forth  their 
energies  with  an  impetus  again  It  the  bottom  and  tides,  of  the 
veil'd  to  be  heated  :  whereas,  in  none  of  the  furnaces  hereto¬ 
fore  eredted,.  was  any  effectual  flop  interpofed  between  the 
fire  and  the  chimney,  to  caul'e  the  flame  and  hot  air  to  dwdl 
under  and  round  the  tides  of  the  veilel  ;  but  they  palled  ra¬ 
pidly  off  into  the  atmofphere,  either  by  a  diredt  communica¬ 
tion  through  the  chimney,  or  indiredtly,  but  alinofl  as  fpeedily, 
by  flues  ;  or  elfe  by  a  drain  (as  it  is  -called),  the  aperture  of 
which  is  equal  in  dimentions  to  that  of  the  chimney  itlelt.  , 

3,  In  an  open  fpace  between  the  furnace,  and  chimney,  called 
by  the  patentee  a  box,  trap,  or  refervoir,  and  intended  as  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  flame,  hot  air,  and  l'moke,  after  they  have  quit¬ 
ted  the  furnace,  and  palled  through  the  fmall  aperture  as 
above  deferibed.  This  1'pace,  or  refervoir,  for  the  flame,  hot 
air,  and  fmoke,  being  doled  at  the  top  and  external  fides,  and 
©pen  only  at  the  bottom  outwards,  for  the  purpofe  of  permit¬ 
ting  the  fmoke,  &c.  to  pals  off  into  the  chimney,  ftill  farther 
checks  and  detains  the  flame  and  hot  air  in  the  furnace  ;  and 
being  itfelf  conftantly  full  of  warm  air,  fmoke,  &rc.  caufes  the 
heat  to  he'  reverberated  againfl  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  vei¬ 
led  or  boiler,  and  efledually  prevents  the  admillion  of  the  cold 
atmofpheric  air  from  the  chimney,  which,  on  the  old  plans  of 
conftruCtion,  is  found  by  experience  to  rob  the  furnace  and 
vefiel  of  more  than  half  the  fupply  of  heat  which  any  given 
■quantity  of  fuel  is  capable  of  yielding.  The  valves,  Aiders, 
and  dampers,  are  not  effential  parts  of  the  invention,  but 
merely  as  regulators,  which,  in  many  cafes,  may  be  altogether 
omitted,  without  detriment  to  the  operation  of  the  Are. 

Although  Count  Rumford  has  fuccefsfully  extended  his  re¬ 
searches  to  difeover  the  molt  economical  plan  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  fire,  and  the  generation  of  heat  for  culinary  and  other 
purpofes,  it  does  not  appear  from  his  writings,  that  he  had  a 
diflindt  conception  of  the  new  met  hod  iuggelted  by  Mr.  Rown- 
tree,  till  after  the  enrolmehtof  his  fpccitication  in  May  1798. 
Nay,  fays  Mr.  Hindmarfh,  the  count  evidently  takes  it  for 
granted  (fee  vol.  II.  p.  73,  of  his  Ell  ays),  and  even  reafons-on 
the  fadt,  which  he  there  luppofes  to  be  unavoidable,  and  be¬ 
yond  remedy,  that  the  fire  cannot  be  made  to  impinge  againfl 
the  fides  of  a  veiled  with  the  fame  force  and  effedt  as  againfl  the 
bottom  :  which  is  a  plain  proof,  that  at  the  time  of  writing  that 
effay,  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Rowntree’s  me¬ 
thod  of  applying  and  managing  the  fire ;  in  which  the  very 
dfedl  which  the  count  conflders  as  a  de/ideratum  in  fcience, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  one  grand  objedt  of  his  phi- 
Iofophical  purfuits,  is  now  in  a  great  meafure  completed. 

BOILING,  or  Ebullition  ( Encycl .).  Count  Rum  ford, 
in  his  admirable  Ellays,  has  taken  much  pains  to  imprefs  on 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  excrcife  the  culinary  art  the  following 
Ample,  but  practical  important  fact,  namely,  that,  when  water 
begins  only  to  be  agitated  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  over  which  it 
is  placed,  it  is  ineapabls  of  being  made  hotter-,  and  that  the 
violent  ebullition  occafioncd  by  the  application  of  more  heat,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  unprofitable  ditlipation  of  the  water  in 
the  form  of  fleam,  and  an  ablblute  wajte  oj  the  fuel  employed. 
See  Fike-  place  - 

BOLABOLA,  one  of  the  Society  Elands,  in  the  South  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean,  furrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  feveral  fmall 
Elands,  none  of  them  more  than  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  It 
is  four  leagues  to  the  north-well  of  Otaha. 

BOLBITINUM  (anc.  geo g.),  the  fecond  mouth  of  the 
Nile  reckoning  from  weft  to  ealt ;  now  very  fmall,  choaked  up 
with  fand,  and  called  It  Bras  de  Be/tui. 

BOLENT1UM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Pannonia  Superior; 
now  Rackerjbnrg  in  Stiria. 

BOLSEC  (Jerome),  a  Carmelite  of  Paris  ;  who,  having 


preached  fomewhat  freely  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  church,  for- 
Jbok  his  order,  and  fled  into  Italy.  He  let  up  for  a  phyfician, 
and  married  ;  but  foon  after  did  ibmetbing  or  other  for  which 
he  was  driven  away.  He  fet  up  afterwards  in  Geneva  as  a 
phyfician  ;  but  not  fucceeding  in  that  profeilion,  he  went  over 
to  divinity.  At  firft  he  dogmatized  privately  on  the  myftery 
of  predeftination,  according  to  the  principles  of  Pelagius  ;  and 
afterwards  had  the  boldnefs  to  make  a  public  difeourfe  againft 
the  received  opinion.  Upon  this  Calvin  vrent  to  fee  him,  and 
cenfured  him  mildly.  Then  he  lent  for  him  to  his  houfe,  and 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  from  his  error;  but  this  did  not 
hinder  Bolfec  from  delivering  in  public  an  intuiting  difeourfe 
againft  the  decree  of  eternal  predeftination.  Calvin  was 
among  his  auditors  ;  but,  hiding  himfelf  in  the  crowd,  was 
not  leen  by  Bolfec,  which  made  him  the  bolder.  As  foon  as 
Pol  fee  had  ended  his  fermon,  Calvin  flood  up,  and  confuted 
all  he  had  been  faying.  This  was  not  all ;  a  magiftrate,  who 
was  prelent  in  that  atlembly,  called  him  a  feditious  fellow, 
and  lent  him  to  prifon,  The  caul'e  was  difeuffed  very  fully; 
and  at  laft,  with  the  advice  of  the  Swifs  churches,  the  fenate 
of  Geneva  declared  Bolfec  convicted  of  fedition  and  Pelagian- 
ifm  ;  and  as  fuch  banifhed  him  from  the  territory  of  the  re¬ 
public,  on  pain  of  being  whipped  if  he  Ihould  return  thi¬ 
ther.  This  was  done  in  1  551.  He  retired  into  a  "neighbour¬ 
ing  place,  which  depended  on  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  raifed 
a  great  deal  of  difturbance  there.  He  boldly  acculed  Calvin 
of  mailing  God  the  author  of  liri.  Calvin,  to  prevent  theim- 
preflions  which  fuch  complaints  might  make  upon  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  Bern,  caufed  himielf  to  be  deputed  to  them,  and 
pleaded  his  caul’e  before  them.  He  was  fo  fortunate,  that 
though  he  could  not  get  a  determination  upon  his  doctrine, 
whether  it  was  true  or  falfe,  yet  Bolfec  war.  ordered  to  quit  the 
country. 

He  retired  to  France,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  Pro- 
teffants  ;  firft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Orleans.  Helhewcd 
a  great  defire  to  be  promoted  to  the  miniftry,  and  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  church  of  Geneva;  but  the  perlecution  that  arofe 
againft  the  proteftants,  made  him  refolve  to  take  up  his  firft 
religion,  and  the  practice  of  phyfic.  He  went  and  fettled  at 
Autun,  and  prollituted  his  wife  to  the  canons  of  that  place  ; 
and,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  the  more  with  the  papifts,  exerted 
a  moll  flaming  zeal  againft  the  reformed.  He  changed  his  ha¬ 
bitation  often  :  he  lived  at  Lyons  in  15S2,.  as  appears  by  the 
tide  of  a  book,  which  he  caufed  to  be  printed  then  at  Paris, 
againft  Beza.  He  died  not  long  after  ;  for  he  was  not  living 
in  1585.  The  book  juft  mentioned  is  entitled.  The  Pliftory 
of  the  Life,  Doctrine,  and  Behaviour,  of  Theodore  Beza, 
called  the  Spectable  great  Minifter  of  Geneva,  This  was 
preceded  by  the  Hiftory  of  the  Life,  Actions,  Doctrine,  Con- 
llaney,  and  Death  of  John  Calvin,  heretofore  Minifter  of 
Geneva;  which  was  printed  at  Lyons,  in  1577.  Both  theG 
hiftories  are  altogether  unworthy  of  credit ;  as  well  becaufe 
they  are  written  by  an  author  full  of  relentment,  as  becaule 
they  contain  facts  notorionlly  falfe. 

BOLTON  (Dr.  Robert),  was  born  in  Northamptonlhire, 
about  the  year  1690,  and  received  his  education  at  Wadhani 
College,  Oxford,  where,  on  the  13th  of  June,  171S,  he  took 
the  degree  of  matter  of  arts.  Being  a  valetudinarian  and  hv* 
pocbondriac,  he  found  a  college  life  not  agreeable  to  his  tem¬ 
per  ;  and  being  poflelled  of  a  fmall  private  fortune,  he  did  not 
long  refide  at  Oxford.  In  1  720  he  lived  at  Fulham,  where 
his  acquaintance  commenced  with  Mrs.  Bntler,  which  after¬ 
wards  occafioned  his  being  known  to  Mr.  Pope  ;  and  he  fomc- 
times  took  up  his  abode  with  old  Lady  Blount,  at  Twicken¬ 
ham.  About  1724  he  refided  at  Kenfington,  where  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Whitton  then  dwelt ;  and  in  part  by  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  on  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  bifliop 
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of  Durham,  of  the  chaplainthip  of  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl,  matter  of 
the  rolls,  our  author  was  received  into  that  gentleman’s  family 
in  the  fame  capacity,  and  continued  there  unto  the.  time  of  Sir 
Jofeph’s  death. 

Dr.  Bolton’s  connection  with  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl,  introduced 
him  to  the  patronage  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  by  whofe  means,  in 
the  year  1735,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Csrlille.  In 
1738  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Reading  :  and 
both  thefe  preferments,  the  only  ones  he  ever  received,  he  held 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  an  excellent  parifh  prieft, 
and  a  good  preacher  ;  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  having,  from 
his  own  valetudinary  ftate,  acquired  fume  knowledge  of  phy¬ 
tic,  he  kindly  afliftedthem  by  advice  and  medicine.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  parifhioners,  and  defervedly  ;  for  he  per¬ 
formed  every  part  of  his  duty  in  a  truly  exemplary  manner. 
On  Eafter  Tuefday,  1739,  he  preached  one  of  the  Spltal  fer- 
rnons  at  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-ftreet,  which  was  afterwards  print¬ 
ed  in  quarto.  We  do  not  find  that  he  afpired  to  the  character 
of  an  author,  though  fo  well  qualified  for  it,  until  late  in  life. 
His  firft  performance  was  entitled,  A  Letter  to  a  Lady  on 
Card -playing  on  the  Lord’s-day,  8vo.  1748,  fetting  forth,  in 
a  lively  and  forcible  manner,  the  many  evils  attending  the 
praCtice  of  gaming  on  Sundays,  and  of  an  immoderate  attach¬ 
ment  to  that  fatal  purfuit  at  any  time.  In  1 750  appeared 
The  Employment  of  Time,  three  eflays,  8vo.  dedicated  to 
Lord  Hardwicke;  the  molt  popular  of  our  author’s  perform¬ 
ances  ;  and,  on  its  original  publication,  generally  alcribed  to 
Gilbert  Weft.  The  next  year,  1751,  produced  The  Deity’s 
Delay  in  pun  idling  the  Guilty,  eonfidered  on  the  Principles  of 
(leafon,  Svo. ;  and  in  1753,  An  Anfwer  to  the  Queftion, 
Where  are  your  Arguments  againft  what  you  call  Lewdnel's, 
if  you  can  make  no  Ufe  of  the  Bible  ?  Bvo. 

Continuing  to  combat  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  times,  he 
publilhed,  in  1757,  A  Letter  to  an  Olficer  of  the  Army  on 
Travelling  on  Sundays,  Svo.  ;  and,  in  the  fame  year.  The 
Ghoft  of  Erneft,  Great  Grandfather  of  her  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales  ;  with  fome  Account  of  his 
Life ;  Svo.  Each  of  the  above  performances  contains  good 
fenfe,  learning,  philanthropy,  and  religion,  and  each  of  them  is 
calculated  for  the  advantage  of  l'ociety. 

The  laft  work  which  Dr.  Bolton  gave  the  public,  was  not 
the  lead  valuable.  It  was  entitled.  Letters  and  Tracts  on  the 
Choice  of  Company,  and  other  Subjects,  8vq.  1761.  This 
he  dedicated  to  his  early  patron,.  Lord  Hardwicke,  to  whom 
he  inferibed  The  Employment  of  Time,  and  who  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  was  no  longer  chancellor.  He  died  at  London,  on  the 
26th  of  November,  t 7^3j  ai'd  was  buried  in  the  porch  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  focond  door  ot  the  parifh  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Reading. 

BOLZANO,  a  large  and  handlomc  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Tyrol,  on  the  river  Eifach,  twefity-feven  miles  north  of 
Trent.  Long.  n.  26.  E.  Lat.  46.  35.  N. 

BONA  (John),  a  cardinal,  famous  for  piety  and  learning, 
was  detcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Mondovi,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  upon  the  iolh  of  Oblober, 
1609.  He  was  devoted  to  folitude,  and  had  a  contempt  of 
the  world  from  his  infancy.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  betook 
himfelf  to  a  monaftery  near  Pignerdl,  belonging  to  the  begging 
friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard  ;  and  in  165 1  was  made*  ge¬ 
neral  of  bis  order.  Cardinal  l'abio  Chigi,  who  was  Bona’s 
great  friend,  and  in  1655  chofcn  pope?,  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  VII.  would  have  had  him  to  have  continued  in 
this  otlice,  and  ufed  fome  means  to  prevail  with  him  ;  but 
Bona  prelled  fo  carneftly  to  be  difeharged,  that  the  pope  at 
length  fuffered  him  to  refign  it.  Lie  did  it,  however,  upon 
this  condition,  that  Bona  fliould  not  depart  from  Rome  ;  and, 
Vol.  X. 


in  order  to  reconcile  him  to  it,  gave  him  feverai  confiderable 
places.  Clement  IX.  continued  him  in  thefe  places,  conferred 
upon  him  new  ones,  and  made  a  cardinal  of  him  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1669.  This  pontiff  dying  foon  after,  many  people  wifhed 
that  Bona  might  fuceccd  him  in  the  holy  fee ;  but  they  "were 
difappointed. 

Bona  was  very  learned,  held  a  correfpondence  with  mod 
of  the  literati  in  Europe,  and  was  fometimes  at  the  pains  ot 
revifino-  and  corrciflins  their  works.  He  was  the  author  of 
feverai  things  himfelf,  chiefly  written  in  the  devotional  way. 
which  were  much  eficemed,  and  have  been  tranllated  mol  of 
them  into  French.  Bona  died  at  the  age  of  fixty-five. 

Bona  ( Enajcl . ),  a  fea-port  town  of  Algiers.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  deny  it  to  be  the  ancient  Hippo,  which  had  been  fo 
often  taken,  retaken,  and  deftroyedby  the  wars  ;  and  pretend 
it  to  beiince  rebuilt  at  the  diftance.of  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  ancient  Hippo,  out  of  its  ruins,  and  called  Balccd-el-Ugncd, 
from  a  fort  of  trees  of  that  name  that  grow  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  is  now  a  very  mean  place,  poorly  built,  and  thinly 
inhabited,  with  fcarce  any  traces  of  its  former  grandeur,  ex¬ 
cept  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  or,  as  others  guefs,  of  a  mona¬ 
ftery,  built  by  St.  Auftin,  about  three  miles  diftance  from  the 
city.  Near  thefe  ruins  is  a  famed  fpring  called  by  his  name, 
much  reforted  to  by  the  French  and  Italian  failors,  who  come 
to  drink  of  its  waters,  and  pay  their  devotions  to  a  maimed 
ftatue,  faid  alfo  to  belong  to  the  faint,  but  fo  mutilated  that 
no  traces  either  of  face  or  drefs  are  remaining ;  and  as  each 
of  them  drives  to  break  off  fome  lplinter,  or  to  fcrape  off  fome 
part  of  it,  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  fanftity,  it  will  probably 
be  loon  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  non-exiftence.  Bona  was  taken 
by  the  pirate  BarbarotTa,  and  joined  to  his  new  kingdom  of 
Algiers  ;  but  as  quickly  loft,  and  recovered  by  its  old  mailers 
the  Tunifeens,  who  foon  after  loft  it  again.  It  is  commanded 
by  a  little  fort,  in  which  is  a  garrifonof  about  300  Turks,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  an  aga,  who  is  alfo  governor  of  the  town. 
The  road  for  the  {hips  is  good  for  nothing  before  the  town,  but 
a  little  farther  weft  is  very  deep  and  fate.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us, 
that  the  continual  difehargingof  ballaflinto  the  road,  and  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  cleanfing  the  port  which  came  to  the  very  walls,  is  the 
caul'e  of  both  becoming  lb  unfafe  and  incommodious ;  though 
this  might  be  eafily  remedied,  fo  as  to  make  the  town  one  of 
the  molt  flouriftiing  in  all  Barbary. 

BONAVENTURE  of  Padua,  a  cardinal,  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1.3.32,  and  defeended  from  a  noble  and  illuftrious  family. 
He  ifudied  divinity  at  Paris,  where  he  dillinguilhcd  himfelf  by 
his  uncommon  parts  and  application.  He  was  of  the  order 
of  St.  Auguftin,  of  which  he  was  made  general  in  1 37  7.  Pope 
Lrrban  VI.  gave  him  a  cardinal’s  cap  the  year  after ;  which 
engaging  him  to  Hand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  church  againft 
Francis  de  Carrario  of  Padua,  that  petty  monarch  contrived  to 
have  him  murdered.  He  was  difpatched  with  the  fliot  of  an 
arrow,  as  he  was  palling  St.  Angelo’s  bridge  at  Rome,  in  1386. 
He  was  the  author  of  feverai  works  :  as,  Commentaries  upon 
the  Epiftles  of  St.  John  and  St.  James,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Ser¬ 
mons,  Speculum  Marirt,  &rc.  ( 

BONAVISTA,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Newfoundland. 

BONN  A  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  ihe  fifty  citadels  built  by 
Drufns  on  the  Rhine;  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  Ay  a  Ubionum :  now  Bonn. 

BONNER  ( Encycl. ).  'The  following  pieces  wrere  publilhed 
under  the  name  of  this  prelate.  1.  Preface  to  the  Oration  of 
Stephen  Gardiner,  bilhop  ofWinchefter,  concerning  true  obe¬ 
dience.  2.  Several  letters  to  the  lord  Cromwell,  3.  ADe> 
claration  to  Lord  Cromwell,  deferibing  to  him  the  evil  beha¬ 
viour  of  Stephen  (biftiop  of  Wincheftcr).  4,  Letter  of  his 
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about  the  proceedings  at  Rome  concerning  the  king’s  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Arragon.  5.  An  Admonition  and  Ad- 
vertifement  given  by  the  Bilhop  of  London  to  all  readers  of 
the1  Bible  in  the  Englifh  tongue.  6.  Injunctions  given  by 
Bonner,  bithop  of  London,  to  -his  clergy  (about  preaching), 
with  the  names  of  books  prohibited.  7.  Letter  to  Mr.  Lech- 
mare.  8.  Refponfum  &  Exhortatio ;  Lond.  1553,  Svo.  An- 
Iwer  and  exhortation  to  the  clergy  in  praife  of  priefthood  : 
fpoken  by  the  author  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  16th  Octo¬ 
ber,  1553.  9.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Lechmore,  6th  September, 

15 53,  10.  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  in  the  general  vifita- 

tion  of  Edmund  bithop  of  London,  exercifed  by  him  in  the 
year  15,34,  in  the  city  and  dtocefe  of  London,  8cc.  11.  A 
profitable  and  necelfary  Dodrine,  containing  an  Expofition  on 
t.he  Creed,  feven  Sacraments,  ten  Commandments,  the  Pater 
Nofter,'  Ave  Maria,  with  certain  Homilies  adjoining  thereto, 
for  the  inftrudion  and  information  of  the  diocefe  of  London. 
12.  Several  letters,  declarations,  arguings,  difputes,  8c c.  of  his 
are  extant  in  John  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  13.  Plis  Objec¬ 
tions  againft  the  Procefs  of  Robert  Horne,  bithop  of  Win- 
chefter,  who  had  tendered  the  oath  of  tupremacy  to  him  a  fe- 
cond  time. 

BONNEVAL  (Claudius  Alexander  de),  count,  known  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  by  the  name  of  Ofmun  Bcjhuzv,  de- 
feended  from  a  family  related  to  the  blood-royal  of  France,  en¬ 
tered  himlelf  at  the  age  of  fixteen  in  the  fervice  of  that  crown, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Marfhal  deBiron.  He  made  the 
campaign  in  Flanders  in  1690;  but  foon  after  left  the  French 
army,  and  entered  into  the  imperial  fervice  under  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene,  who  honoured  him  with  an  intimate  friendfhip.  The  in¬ 
trigues.  of  the  Marquis  de  Prie,  his  inveterate  enemy,  ruined 
his  credit,  however,  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  caufed  him 
to  be  banifhed  the  empire.  He  then  offered  his  fervice  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  to  Ruffia  ;  which  being  declined;  his 
next  tender  was  to  the  Grand-Signior,  who  gladly  received 
him  :  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  have  a  body  of  30,000 
men  at  his  difpofal ;  that  a  government  fhould  be  conferred 
on  him,  with  the  rank  of  bafhaw  of  three  tails,  and  a  falary  of 
10,000  alpers  a-day  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  he  fhould  be 
commander  in  chief.  The  lirft  expedition  he  engaged  in  after 
his  arrival  at  Conftantinople,  was  to  quell  an  inlurredion  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  which  he  happily  effedted  5  and  at  his  return 
had  large  offers  made  him  by  Kouli  Khan,  but  he  did  not 
choofe  to  accept  them.  Some  time  after,  he  commanded  the 
Turkifh  army  againft  the  empei'or,  over  whofe  forces  he  gain¬ 
ed  a  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  iuccefs  does 
not  always  proted  a  perfon  againft  difgrace ;  for  Bonneval, 
notwithftanding  his  fervice,  was  firll  imprifoned,  and  then  ba¬ 
nifhed  to  the  iiland  of  Chio.  The  fultan,  however,  continued 
his  friend  ;  and  the  evening  before  his  departure  made  him 
bafhaw-general  of  the  Archipelago,  which,  with  his  former 
appointment  of  beglerbeg  of  Arabia,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
molt  powerful  perlons  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  this  iiland 
he  found  a  retirement  quite  agreeable  to  his  wiflies  ;  but  did 
not  long  enjoy  it,  being  lent  for  back,  and  made  topigi  or 
inafler  of  the  ordnance,  a  pofl  of  great  honour  and  profit.  He 
died  in  this  employment,  aged  leventy-five,  in  1 747,  and  wrote 
the  memoirs  of  his  own  life. 

BONNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ci-devant  Gatinois, 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  with  the 
Loire.  E.  long.  2.  54.  N.  lat.  47.  36. 

BONONIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Panonia  Inferior,  be¬ 
tween  Murla  to  the  north-weft,  and  Taurinum  to  the  eaft. — 
Another  Bononia,  a  town  of  Media  Superior,  on  the  Danube  ; 
now  Bodon,  in  Bulgaria.  See  Bodon. 

BONWICKE  (Ambrofe),  a  nonjuring  clergyman  of  great 
piety  and  learning,  fon  of  the  Rev,  John  Bonwicke,  redor  of 


Mickleham  in  Surrey,  was  born  April  29,  1652,  and  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylors’  fchool ;  he  was  eleded  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  in  1668,  where  he  was  appointed  librarian 
in  1670  ;  B.A.  1673  ;  M.A.  March  18,  1675;  was  ordained 
deacon  May  21,  1676;  prieft,  June  6  (Trinity  Sunday), 
1680  ;  proceeded  B.D.  July  21,  1682  j  and  was  eleded  m after 
of  Merchant  Taylors’  lchool,  June  9,  1680.  In  1689,  the 
college  of  St.  John’s  petitioned  the  Merchant  Taylors’  com¬ 
pany,  that  he  might  continue  mafter  of  the  fchool  (which  is 
a  nurfery  for  their  college)  for  life  ;  .but  at  Chriftmas,  1691, 
he  was  turned  out  for  refuting  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  was  afterwards  for  many  years  mafter  of  a  celebrated 
fchool  at  Headley,  near  Lealherhead,  in  Surrey,  where  he  had 
at  one  time  the  honour  of  having  the  poet  Fenton  for  his 
ufher,  and  Bowyer  (who  was  afterwards  the  learned  printc-rf 
for  a  fcholar. 

BOODGE-BOODGE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper, 
capital  of  the  rajah  of  Cutch,  330  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Surat. 
Long.  68.  o.  E.  Lat.  23.  s6.  N. 

BOOK-BINDING  ( Encycl .).  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  fpecification  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Palmer,  of  Saint  Mary  Cole,  Cheapfide,  ftationer ;  for  an  im¬ 
proved  mode  of  binding  books,  efpecially  merchants’  account 
books.  It  is  dated  December  30,  1800.  The  improvement 
confilts  in  the  addition  of  a  metallic  hinge  or  chain,  contrived 
and  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

“  Fir  ft.  There  are  certain  various  fmall  bars  of  metal,  or 
compofition  of  metals,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  {billing,  or 
more,  according  to  the  lize  and  thicknefs  of  the  book  to  be 
made,  the  length  of  each  luch  bar  being  from  half  an'  inch  to 
feveral  inches  long,  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  required  in 
the  back  of  the  book. 

“  Secondly.  At  each  end  of  every  fuch  bar  of  metal  is 
made  a  pivot,  by  being  filed  down,  or  otherwife,  and  which 
are  of  different  lengths,  alfo  in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of 
two  links,  which  they  are  to  receive. 

“  Thirdly.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  links,  made 
rather  in  an  oval  form,  to  the  laid  hinge,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  two  holes,  according  to  the  iizes  of  the  pivots  they  are 
to  go  on,  which  links  are  of  the  fame  metal  as  the  hinge,  or  a 
compofition  of  metals,  as  is  judged  necelfary  ;  each  of  the  laid 
links  being  nearly  the  length  that  two  of  the  above-deferibed 
bars  are  wide. 

“  Fourthly.  When  fuch  metallic  pivots  are  prepared,  the 
afore-mentioned  links  are  then  rivetted  on  thofe  pivots,  each 
pivot  receiving  two  links,  and  thereby  bold  the  faid  hinge 
together,  on  the  principle  of  a  link-chain  or  hinge. 

“  Fifthly.  There  are  two  holes,  or  more,  of  different 
fizes,  as  required  in  each  bar  of  the  hinge  or  chain,  by  which 
means  each  ledion  of  the  book  is  ftrongly  fattened  to  the 
fame;  which  hinge,  lb  faftened,  operates  with  the  back  of  the 
book,  when  bound,  in  fuch  an  improved  manner  that  thereby 
occafions  the  faid  fedions  to  open  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
bring  them  on  a  parallel  with  each  other,  and  in  confequence 
thereof  admit  of  the  ruled  lines  being  written  into,  even  dole 
to  the  back,  without  any  inconvenience.” 

BOOK-KEEPING  {Encycl.).  In  the  year  1796,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  Jones,  of  Briftol,  for  his 
method  or  plan  of  deteding  errors-  in  accounts  of  all  kinds,  by 
which  they  may  be  adjufted  in  a  regular  and  concffe  manner. 
This  work  is  entitled.  The  Englifh  Syftem  of  Be  ok- keeping,, 
which  requires  a  day-book,  or  journal,  an  alphabet,  and  a 
ledger,  ruled  in  the  following  manner  :  namely,  the  day-book 
has  three  columns  on  each  page,  for  receiving  the  amount  of 
the  tranladions  ;  one  column  of  which  to  receive  the  amount 
of  the  debits  and  credits,  one  column  to  receive  the  debits  only, 
and  another  to  receive  the  credits  only ;  or  it  may  be  ruled 
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with  only  -two  columns  on  each  pabe,  one  to  receive  the 
amount  of  the  debits,  and  the  other  the  amount  of  the  credits. 
There  muft  all'o  be  on  each  page  of  the  day-book,  four  other 
columns  ruled,  two  on  the  left  fide,  next  the  amount  of  the 
debits,  and  two  on  the  right  fide  next  the  amount  of  the  credits, 
for  receiving  the  letter  or  mark  of  polling,  and  the  page  of  the 
ledger  to  which  each  amount  is  to  be  polled.  The  alphabet 
need  not  be  ruled  at  all,  but  mull  contain  the  name  of  every 
account  in  the  ledger,  the  letter  that  is  annexed  to  it  as  a  mark 
of  polling,  and  the  page  of  the  ledger.  The  ledger  mult  be 
ruled  with  three,  four,  five,  or  feven  columns  on  each  page,  as 
may  be  mod  agreeable,  for  receiving  the  amounts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tranl'aClions  entered  in  the  day-book. 

But  in  order  to  prevent  any  millakes  that  may  happen  from 
the  hurry  of  bufinels  in  a  counting-houfe,  Mr.  Jones  has  given 
only  one  column  for  receiving  the  amount  of  every  tranfadtion, 
whether  debits  or  credits,  at  the  inltant  of  making  the  entry  : 
and,  for  the  convenience  of  feparating  the  debits  from  the 
credits,  previous  to  polling,  which  is  necellary  to  prevent  eon- 
tufion  and  perplexity,  he  has  two  other  columns  on  the  fame 
page  ;  that  on  the  left  fide,  into  which  the  amount  of  every 
debit  mull  be  carefully  entered,  and  that  on  the  right  for  the 
amount  of  the  credits  ;  which  columns  muft  be  call  up  once  a 
month.  The  column  of  debits  and  credits  of  itlelf  forms  one 
amount ;  the  column  for  the  debits  produces  a  fecond  amount ; 
and  the  column  of  credits  a  third  amount ;  which  fecond  and 
third  amounts,  added  together,  muft  exactly  agree  with  the 
firft  amount,  or  the  work  is  not  done  right.  By  this  means, 
the  man  of  bufinefs  may  obtain  monthly  luch  a  llatement  of 
his  affairs,  as  will  fhew  how  much  he  owes  for  that  month, 
and  how  much  is  owing  to  him  ;  and  the  debits  being  added 
together  for  any  given  time,  with  the  value  of  the  Hock  of- 
goods  on  hand,  will,  when  the  amount  of  the  credits  is  fub- 
traCted  therefrbm,  fhew  the  profits  of  the  trade. 

The  patentee’s  manner  of  examining  the  books  kept  by  this 
method,  alfo  profelfedly  differs  from  that  hitherto  praftifed, 
as  well  in  expedition  as  in  the  certain  accuracy  which  attends 
the  procefs  ;  it  being  only  necelfary  to  caft  up  the  columns 
through  the  ledger  debits  and  credits,  according  to  the 
examples  given,  and  the  amount  of  thofe  columns,  if  right, 
muft  agree  with  the  columns  in  the  day-book  for  the  fame 
correfponding  fpace  of  time.  Thele  catlings  fliould  take 
place  once  a  month,  and  if  the  amounts  do  not  agree,  the 
polling  mult  then,  but  not  elfe,  be  called  over;  and  when  the 
time,  whether  it  be  one,  two,  three,  or  four  months,  that  is 
allotted  to  each  column  of  the  ledger,  is  expired,  the  amount 
of  each  column  fliould  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  firft  page, 
and  carried  -  forward  to  the  bottom  of  the  next,  and  fo  on  to. 
the  end  of  the  accounts  ;  taking  care  that  the  amount  in  the 
day-book,  of  each  month’s  trail  factions,  be  brought  into  one 
grofs  amount  for  the  fame  time. 

Having  already  enlarged  upon  this  fubjeft,  we  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  this  new  fyllem  of  book-keeping,  however  in- 
genioufly  contrived,  has  not. met  with  that  general  approbation 
to  which  it  is  apparently  entitled.  To  enforce  his  claim  to 
public  patronage,  Mr.  Jones  concludes  the  fpecirication  of  his 
patent  by  alferting,  that  upon  his  plan  every  page  will  be 
proved  in  the  progrefs  of  calculation,  and  “  the  balance  of  ten 
thoufand  ledgers  could  not  unoblervcdly  be  taken  off  wrong.” 
— We  give  him  full  credit  for  this  alter t ion  ;  though  it  has, 
perhaps  by  invidious  rivals,  been  objected  that  his  method  is 
more  complicated  than  the  old  Italian  fyflem  of  book-keeping ; 
which  has,  by  experience,  been  found  fully  adequate  to  the 
purpofe  of  mercantile  accuracy. 

BOO  IAN,  a  country  N.E.  of  Hindoofian  Proper,  between 
Bengal  and  Thibet,  ot  which  laft  it  is  a  feudatory  or  depen¬ 
dency.  The  fouthernmoll  ridge  of  the  Bootan  mountains  riles 


near  a  mile  and  a  half  perpendicular  above  the  plains  of 
Bengal,  in  a  horizontal  diffance  of  only  fifteen  miles  ;  and  from 
the  l'ummit  the  aftonifhed  traveller  looks  back  on  the  plains, 
as  on  an  extenfive  ocean  beneath  him.  I  lie  capital  of  this 
country  is  Telfafudon. 

BOOTH  (Barton),  a  famous  Englifii  a&or,  hern  in  Lanca- 
fhire  in  168 x,  and  educated  in  Wellminller  fchool  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Bufby,  where  his  fuccel's  in  the  Latin  plays 
cuflcrmarily  performed  by  the  fcholars  gave  him  an  inclination 
for  the  llage.  He  was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but  running 
away  from  fchool  to  Dublin,  he  there  commenced  a&or.  His 
firft  appearance  was  in  the  part  of  Oroonoko,  in  which  he 
came  off  with  every  teflimonial  of  approbation  from  the 
audience.  From  this  time  he  continued  daily  improving ; 
and,  after  two  l'uccefsful  campaigns  in  that  kingdom,  conceived 
thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  and  making  a. 
trial  of  his  abilities  on  the  Englifii  ftage.  To  this  end,  he 
firlt,  by  letter,  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  friends  ;  and  then,  as  a 
further  Itep  towards  infuring  his  fuccefs,  obtained  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  Lord  Fitzharding  (one  of  the  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark)  to  Mr.  Betterton, 
who  with  great  candour  and  good-nature  took  him  tinder  his 
care,  and  gave  him  all  the  atiiltance  in  his  power.  The  firft 
part  Mr.  Booth  appeared  in  at  London  was  that  of  Maximus 
in  Lord  Rochefter’s  Valentinian,  his  reception  in  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  even  his  moft  fanguine  expectations  ;  and  very  foon 
after  his  performance  of  Artaban,  in  Rowe’s  Ambitious  Step¬ 
mother,  which  was  a  new  tragedy,  eftablifhed  his  reputation, 
as  fecond  at  leaft  to  his  great  inllruClor.  Pyrrhus,  in  the 
Dillreffed  Mother,  was  another  part  in  which  he  fiionc  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  But  he  was  indebted  to  a  happy  coincidence  of 
merit  and  chance,  for  that  height  of  fame  which  he  at  length 
attained  in  the  charaCler  of  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Addifon, 
in  1712.  For  this  play  being  con fidered  as  a  party  one,  the 
Whigs,  in  favour  of  whole  principles  it  was  apparently  written, 
thought  it  their  duty  ftrongly  to  fupport  it ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  Tories,  who  had  too  much  fenfe  to  appear  to  con- 
lider  it  as  a  reflection  on  their  adminil'tration,  were  tlill  more 
vehement  in  their  approbation  of  it,  which  they  carried  to 
fuch  an  height,  as  even  to  make  a  collection  of  fifty  guineas 
in  the  boxes  during  the  performance,  and  prefent  them  to 
Mr  Booth  with  this  compliment,  “  That  it  was  a  (light 
acknowledgment  for  his  honeft  oppofition  to  a  perpetual 
dictator,  and  his  dying. fo  bravely  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.'’ 
Befides  this,  he  had  a  prefent  of  an  equal  turn  from  the 
managers,  in  confideration  of  the  great  luccefs  of  the  play, 
which  they  attributed  in  a  good  mealure  to  his  extraordinary 
merit  in  the  performance  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  no  one  fince 
that  time  has  ever  equalled,,  or  even  nearly  approached,  his 
excellence  in  that  character. — But  thefc  were  not  the  only 
advantages  which  were,  to  accrue  to  Mr,  Booth  from  his 
luccefs  in  this  part ;  for  Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  one  of  the 
principal  fecretaries  of  Hate,  in  a  little  time  after  procured  a 
fpccral  licence  from  Queen  Anne,  recalling  all  the  former 
ones,  and  nominating  Mr.  Booth  as  joint  manager  with 
Wilks,  Cibber,  and  Dogget;  none  of  whom  were  pleafed  at 
it;  but  the  laft  efpecially  took  fuch  difguft  as  to  withdraw 
himfelf  from-  any  further  fhare  in  the  management.  In  1 704 
Mr.  Booth  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Barkham, 
bai  t,  who  died  in  1710  without  illiie.  Being  now  ellabliflied 
in  the  management,  he  once  more  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  matrimony;  and  in  the  year  1719  united  himfelf  to 
the  celebrated  Mifs  Heller  Santlow,  a  woman  of  a  moft 
amiable  difpofition,  whole  great  merit  as  an  a  ft  refs,  added  to 
the  utmoll  diferetion  and  prudential  economy,  had  enabled 
her  to  fave  up  a  confiderable  fortune.  During  the  twenty 
years  in  which  Mr.  Booth  continued  a  manager,  the  theatre: 
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was  in  the  great  eft  credit. ;  and  h's  illnefs  and  death,  which 
happened  on  the  10th  of  May,  1733,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  its  decline. 

Mr.  Booth  wrote  a  dramatic  entertainment  called  Dido  and 
jEneas  ;  but  his  mafter-piece  was  a  Latin  inlbription  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  a  celebrated  adtor,  who  died 
while  he  was  young. — As  an  after,  his  excellency  lay  wholly 
in  tragedy,  not  being  able  to  endure  fuch  parts  as  had  not 
itrong  paffion  to  infpire  him.  And,  even  in  this  walk, 
dignity  rather  than  complacency,  rage  rather  than  tendernefs, 
feemed  to  be  his  tafte.  For  a  particular  idea  of  his  abilities, 
we  mu  ft  refer  to  the  deferiptiem  Mr.  Cibber  has  given  of  him 
;.n  his  Apology  ;  and  the  admirable  character  drawn  of  him  by 
that  excellent  judge  of  dramatic  perfection,  Aaron  Hill,  elq. 
in  a  political  paper  publithed  by  him  called  the  Prompter, 
which  may  be  leen  at  length  in  Theoph.  Cibber's  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  and  Chetwood’s  Hiftory  of  the  Stage. — His  character 
as  a  man  was  adorned  with  many  amiable  qualities,  among 
which,  a  goodnefs  of  heart,  the  bafts  of  every  virtue,  was 
Temark ably  confpicuous ;  and  fo  particularly  was  he  diftin- 
guifhed  and  carelled,  and  his  company  'fought  by  the  great, 
that,  as  Chetwood  relates  of  him,  not  one  nobleman  in  the 
■kingdom  had  fo  many  fets  of  hopes  at  command  as  he  had. 

EORBETOMAGuS  (anc.  gcog.),  a  city  of  the  Vangiones 
on  the  Rhine;  now  1  Twins,  in  Germany. 

BORCOVILTM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Ottadini  in 
Britain,  now  Benoic/c-on-Txcecd. 

BORDE  (Andrew),  a  phyftcian,  was  born  at  Pevenfey  in 
Suflex,  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  iuppoled  to  have  been 
educated  at  Weftminfter  l'chool.  In  his  Introduction  to 
Knowledge,  he  fays  that  he  was  a  ltudent  of  Oxford  ;  but  of 
-what  college,  he  does  not  mention.  He  left  the  univeriity 
without  a  degree,  and  entered  himfelf  a  brother  of  a  Carthulian 
convent  in  or  near  London;  but,  not  liking  the  ievere  dif- 
eipline  of  that  order,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  .phyfic.  Some  time  after,  he  embarked 
•for  the  Continent-;  and,  as  he  himfelf  exprelles  it,  “  travelled 
through  and  round  about  Chriftendom,  and  out  of  Chriflendom 
-into  fome  parts  of  Africa.”  In  the  years  1541  and  1542  he 
redded  at  Montpelier  in  France,  where  he  was  made  doctor  of 
phyfic,  and  after  his  return  to  England  was  Incorporated  into 
the  fame  degree  at  Oxford.  From  the  preface,  to  his  intro¬ 
duction  above  mentioned,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  in 
Scotland,  which  probably  was  loon  after  his  return  from 
France.  Having  now  lhtislied  his  inclination  for  travelling, 
he  fettled  firft  at  Pevenfey  where  he  was  born,  afterwards  at 
"Winchcfter,  and  finally  in  London,  where  he  is  laid  to  have 
/become  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  firft  phyfician 
to  King  Henry  VIII.  But,  notwithftanding  his  eminence  in 
Bis  profeffion,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fpend  the  latter  end  of 
his  life  in  the  Fleet  prifon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1549. 
As  to  his  character.  Wood  fays,  that  “  he  was  elteemed  a 
..noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious  perfon,  and  an  excellent 
phyfician.”  Pits  calls  him  a  man  of  fuflicient  learning,  but 
too  volatile  and  inconltant.  Bale  and  fame  others,  on  the 
contrary,  abule  him  grofsly.  His  writings  are  :  1.  A  book  of 
.  the  introduction  of  knowledge,  the  whych  doth  teach  a  man 
to  fpeak  part  of  all  manner  of  languages,  &c.  Lond.  1542, 
4to.;  dedicated,  from  Montpelier,  to  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
to  Henry  VIH.  It  is  written  partly  in  verle,  and  partly  in 
profe,  containing  thirty-nine  chapters,  before  each  of  which  is 
a  wooden  print  of  a  man.  2.  The  breviary  of  health,  wherein 
are  remedies  for  all  manner  of  licknefles  and  difeales.  Sec. 
Ibond.  1547,  &c.  4to.  3.  Dietary  of  health,  Lond.  1576,  8vo. 
4.  The  merry  tales  of  the  madmen  of  Gotham.  Printed,  fays 
Wood,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  in  whofe  reign,  and  after, 
jk  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by  fcholars  and 


gentlemen.  Afterwards  being  often  printed,  it  is  now  fold 
only  on  the  ftdls  of  ballad-fingers.  5.  A  right  plcafant  and 
merry  hifiory  of  die  mylner  of  Abington,  with  his  wife  and 
his  fair  daughter,  and  of  two  poor  fcholars  of  Cambridge. 
Lond.  printed  by  Richard  Jones,  4to.  6.  A  book  of  every 
region,  country,  and  province  ;  which  thews  the  miles  and 
leagues  diftance  from  city  to  city,  and  from  town  to  town, 
with  the  noted  things  in  the  laid  cities  and  towns.  Wood 
fays  that  the  author  lent  the  manufeript  of  this  book  to  his 
friend  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  loft  it,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
author,  who  would  otherwile  have  publifhed  it.  In  this 
rnfiance,  however,  the  antiquary  was  mifinformed;  for  it  has 
fince  been  publifhed  by  Llearne  at  the  end  of  Bcnedi frits  abbas 
Peterb.  de  vita  Henrici  II.  Oxf.  173-5,  Svo.  7.  The  principles 
of  aftronomy,  the  whych  diligently  perlecuted  is  in  a  manner 
a  prognoflication  to  the  world.  Lond.  printed  by  Robert 
Copland,  i2mo.  The  author  fays  that  he  wrote  this  little 
book  in  four  days,  with  one  old  pen  without  mending. 

BOIIDUNI,  or  Bordoxe  (Paris),  an  excellent  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  year  1512  j  and,  being 
of  a  noble  family,  had  a  polite  education.  Hewas  the  difciple 
of  Titian  ;  but  has  been  admired  more  for  the  delicacy  of  his 
pencil  than  for  the  truth  of  his  outlines.  He  was  at  the  court 
of  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  who  had  a  great  efteem  for 
him,  and  for  whom  he  drew  not  only  abundance  of  hiftory  - 
pieces,  but  the  portraits  of  ievcral  court-ladics,  in  fo  fine  a 
manner,  that  original  nature  was  hardly  more  charming.  He 
at  length  returned  to  Venice,  laden  with  riches  and  honour  ; 
and  having  gained  great  reputation  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  died 
in  1387,  aged  feventy-five. 

BOllEL  (Peter),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  the  fon  of  James 
'Borel,  who  publifhed  feveral  poems,  and  was  born  at  Caftres  in 
1620.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  of  which 
he  was  created  dodlor,  and  pfaftilcd  with  great  fuccefs  in  the 
city  of  Caftres.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1653  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  was  foon  after  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.  In'  1674  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  dillinguithed  himfelf  by  writing  a  great  number  of  works. 
The  moll:  efteemed  are,  1.  HiJ'toriarum  §-  Obfervationum 
viedico-phyficarum .  2.  Bibliotheca  City  mica,  duodecimo.  3 .  De 

vet  o  telejcopii  inventore,  cum  breii  omnium  coijpicillonm  hijloria . 
He  died  in  1678. 

BOllELLI  (John  Alphonfo),  a  famous  philolopher  and 
mathematician,  born  at  Naples  the  28th  of  January,  1608. 
He  was  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  mathematics  in  fome  of 
the  moil  celebrated  univerfities  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Florence 
and  Pifa,  where  he  became  highly  in  iavour  with  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Medic  is ;  but  having  been  engaged  in  the 
revolt  of  Medina,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Rome,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  proteftion  of  Chriftina 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  honoured  him  with  her  friendftiip,  and 
by  her  liberality  towards  him  foftened  the  rigour  of  his  hard 
fortune.  He  continued  two  years  in  the  convent  of  the 
regular  clergy  of  St.  Pantaleon,  called  the  pious  fcliools,  where 
he  inftruifted  the  youth  in  mathematical  ftudics.  He  died 
there  of  a  pleuiify,  the  31ft  of  December  1679,  in  the  7 2d 
year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  1.  Euclid  reftored. 
jj.  The  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  planets  in  medicine, 
deduced  from  phyfical  caufes.  3.  Of  percuilive  force.  4.  Of 
natural  motions  depending  upon  gravity.  5.  An  hiftorical 
and  meteorological  account  of  the  burning  of  mount  JEtna,  in 
the  year  1669.  6.  Of  the  motion  of  animals  :  and  feveral 

other  works,  fome  of  which  are  in  Italian. 

BORGIA  (Caefar),  natural  fon  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was 
a  brave  general,  but  a  mod  abandoned  villain.  It  is  incredible 
what  numbers  he  caufed  to  be  taken  off  by  poilon,  or  by  the 
fwor.1 ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  fwarms  of  alfaffins  were  con- 
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flantly  kept  in  pay  by  him  at  Rome,  for  the  fake  of  removing 
all  who  were  either  obnoxious  or  inconvenient  to  him.  He 
experienced  various  turns  of  fortune  ;  and  was  fometimes  very 
profperous,  fometimes  the  reverie.  He  very  narrowly  efcaped 
dying  by  poifon  in  1503  :  for  having  concerted  With  tl^e  pope 
a  defign  of  poifoning  nine  newly  created  cardinals  at  once,  for 
the  fake  of  pofieffing  their  effefts,  the  poifoned  wine,  deftined 
for  the  purpofe,  was  by  miftake  brought  to  and  drank  by 
themfelves.  The  pope  died  of  it ;  but  Csefar,  by  the  vigour 
of  his  youth,  and  the  force  of  antidotes,  after  many  druggies, 
recovered.  He  only  recovered  to  outlive  his  fortune  and 
grandeur,  to  fee  himfelf  depreffed,  and  his  enemies  exalted  ; 
for  he  was  foon  after  divefted  of  all  his  acquiiitions,  and  fent  a 
prifoner  to  Spain,  in  order  to  free  Italy  from  an  incendiary, 
and  the  Italian  princes  from  thofe  dangers  which  the  turbulent 
and  relllefs  fpirit  of  Caelar  made  them  fear  even  though  he 
was  unarmed.  He  efcaped  from  thence  5  and  got  fafe  to 
Navarre,  to  King  John  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  his  fubjedts.  Caefar  ferved  as  a  volunteer  in  that 
war,  and  was  killed  in  1507. 

BORGOGNONE,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe  true  name 
was  Giacomo  Cortcjji but  he  is  commonly  called  Borgognone, 
from  the  country  where  he  was  born,  about  the  year  1605. 
He  was  much  admired  and  highly  applauded  for  his  admirable 
gulto,  and  grand  manner  of  painting  battles.  He  had  for 
feveral  years  been  converfant  in  military  affairs,  was  an  officer 
of  confiderable  rank  in  the  army,  made  the  camp  his  l'chool, 
and  formed  all  his  ideas  from  what  he  had  teen  performed  in 
the  field.  His  ftyle  is  roughly  noble,  full  of  fire  and  fpirit, 
and  there  are  a  few  prints  etched  by  his  own  hand.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the  Jefuits’  convent  in  Rome, 
where  he  is  laid  to  have  taken  fandluary  to  rid  his  hands  of  an 
ill  bargain  he  had  got  of  a  wife.  But  happily  furviving  her, 
he  lived  in  great  elteem  and  honour  till  after  the  year  1675. 

BORISTHENLS  (anc.  geog.),  the  large!!  river  of  Sarmatia 
Europea,  thus  deferibed  by  Mela,  who  copies  verbatim  from 
Herodotus  :  “  It  runs  through  a  cognominal  people,  is  the 
moft  pleafant  of  all  the  rivers  of  Scythia,  and  calmer  than  all 
of  them  in  its  courfe,  and  very  agreeable  to  drink  :  it  feeds 
very  rich  pafiures,  and  produces  large  fifli  of  the  belt  flavour, 
and  without  bones  a  it  comes  a  great  way,  rifing  from  fprings 
unknown ;  its  courfe  is  a  diftance  of  forty  days,  and  fo  far  it  is 
navigable.”  It  is  now  called  the  Dnieper  or  Nieper. 

BORLASE  (Dr.  Edmund),  an  eminent  phyfician  and 
Englifii  writer  in  the  17th  century,  was  the  (bn  of  Sir  John 
Borlafe,  mailer  of  the  ordnance,  and  one  of  the  lord  jhltices  of 
Ireland  in  1643.  He  Itudied  in  Dublin  College,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  at  which  laft  place  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic.  He  afterwards  pradtifed 
phyfic  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Chelter,  and  was  in¬ 
corporated  dodtor  of  the  faculty  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
Among  the  books  which  he  wrote  and  publilhed  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  1.  Lathan  Spawin  Lancaffiire,  with  fome  remarkable 
cafes  and  cures  performed  by  it.  2.  The  reduction  of  Ireland 
to  the  crown  of  England.  3.  The  hiltory  of  the  Irifh  rebellion. 
4.  Brief  reflections  on  the  Earl  of  Caftlehaven’s  memoirs,  &c. 
He  died  after  the  year  .'682. 

BORNOU  ( Eneycl. ).  No  information  can  be  obtained  of 
this  country  from  the  adtual  vifits  of  any  European  ;  but  Mr. 
Lucas,  the  geographical  miffionary,  fent  by  the  African 
allocution,  In  1788,  obtained  many  particulars  from  fome 
refpedtable  Mahometans,  whofe  information,  however,  on 
fome  accounts  (without  impeaching  their  veracity)  is  not  ab- 
folutely  to  be  depended  011.  The  climate  of  Bornou,  according 
to  them,  is  charadteriied  by  exceffive,  though  not  by  uniform, 
heat.  Two  feafons,  the  one  commencing  foon  after  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  other  at  the  fame  period  in  October, 
Von.  X. 


may  be  laid  to  divide  the  year.  The  firft  is  introduced  by 
violent  winds,  that  bring  with  them,  from  the  S.E.  and  S.  an 
intenfe  heat,  with  a  deluge  of  lultry  rain,  and  fuch  tempeils 
of  thunder  and  lightning  as  deffroy  multitudes  of  the  cattle 
and  many  of  the  people.  At  ihe  commencement  of  the 
fecond  feafon,  the  ardent  heat  fuhfides ;  the  air  becomes  foft 
and  mild,  and  the  weather  perfectly  ferene.  The  complexion 
of  the  natives  is  black  ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  negro  call. 
The  drefs  of  the  greater  part  confifts  of  ffiirts  of  blue  cotton 
manu factored  in  the  country,  of  a  red  cap  imported  from 
Tripoli,  and  a  white  muffin  turban  from  Cairo.  Nole-rings 
of  gold  are  worn  by  the  principal  people.  But  the  only 
covering  of  the  poorer  fort,  is  fometimes  a  kind  of  girdle  for 
the  waift.  They  cultivate  two  kinds  of  Indian  corn,  the  horfe- 
bean  of  Europe,  the  common  kidney-bean,  cotton,  hemp,  and 
indigo.  The  hoe  is  ufed  in  tillage;  the  plough  being  un¬ 
known.  While  the  men,  with  their  hoes,  form  the  trenches 
in  ftraight  parallel  lines,  the  women  follow  and  throw  in  the 
feed ;  but  the  latter  take  the  hoe  when  the  weeds  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear.  They  have  neither  olives  nor  oranges,  but  few  figs,  and 
no  good  apples,  plums,  or  dates  ;  but  they  have  abundance  of 
grapes,  apricots,  pomegranates,  lemons,  limes,  and  melons. 
The  mod  valuable  tree  is  called  Redeynah,  in  form  and  height 
like  an  olive,  the  leaf  refembling  that  of  a  lemon,  and  bearing 
a  nut,  both  the  kernel  and  fliell  of  which  are  in  great  eftima- 
tion  ;  the  firft  as  a  fruit,  the  laft  on  account  of  the  oil  it  pro¬ 
duces  when  bruifed.  Horfes,  alfes,  mules,  dogs,  horned  cattle, 
goats,  ffieep,  and  camels  ( of  the  flelh  of  which  they  are  very 
fond),  are  the  common  animals  of  the  country;  but  they  have 
no  oxen.  Their  hives  of  bees  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  wax 
is  often  thrown  away  as  an  article  of  no  value.  Their  game 
confifts  of  the  huadde,  and  other  fpecies  of  antelopes,  the 
partridge,  wild  duck,  and  oftrich,  the  flelh  of  which  they 
prize  above  every  other.  Their  other  wild  animals  are  the 
lion,  leopard,  civet  cat,  wolf,  fox  ;  the  wild  dog,  that  hunts 
the  antelope ;  the  elephant,  which  is  not  common,  and  of 
which  they  make  no  ufe  ;  the  cameleopardalis,  crocodile,  and 
hippopotamus.  They  are  much  infefted  with  fnakes,  fcorpions, 
centipedes,  and  toads.  In  fome  parts,  particularly  the  moun¬ 
tainous,  the  herdfmen  prefer  a  refidence  in  tents  to  ftationary 
dwellings.  More  than  thirty  different  languages  are  faid  to 
be  fpoken  in  Bornou  and  its  dependencies.  The  reigning 
religion  is  the  Mahometan.  Their  monarchy  is  cle&ive.  On 
the  death  of  the  fovereign;,  the  privilege  of  c hooting  a  fuccefl'or, 
from  among  his  fens,  without  regard  to  primogeniture,  is  con¬ 
ferred  on  three  of  the  mod  diflinguifhed  men,  whole  age  and 
character  for  wifdom  are  denoted  by  their  title  of  elders. 
Thefe  retire  to  a  lequeltered  place,  the  avenues  to  which  are 
carefully  guarded;  and,  while  their  deliberations  laft,  the 
princes  are  clofely  confined  in  feparate  chambers  of  the  palace. 
Their  ^choice  being  made,  they  proceed  to  the  apartment  of 
the  fovereign-ele6t,  and  conduit  him,  infilence,  to  the  gloomy 
place,  where  the  unburied  eorpfe  of  his  father,  that  cannot  be 
interred  till  the  conclufion  of  this  awful  ceremony,  awaits  his 
arrival.  There  the  elders  expatiate  to  him  on  the  virtues  and 
defeits  of  his  deceafed  parent ;  deferibing,  with  panegyric  or 
cenfure,  the  meafures  that  ex'alted  or  funk  the  glory  of  his 
reign.  “You  fee  before  you,”  fay  they,  “  the  end  of  your 
: mortal  career  :  the  eternal,  which  fucceeds  it,  will  be  miferahle 
or  happy,  in  proportion  as  your  reign  (hall  have  proved  2 
curfe  or  a  blelling  to  your  people.”  The  prefent  fultan  (i« 
1788)  is  a  man  of  unollentatious  appearance  ;  undiftinguilhed^ 
in  his  drefs,  from  his  fubjefts.  But  he  is  faid  to  have  506 
ladies  in  his  feraglio,  and  to  be  the  reputed  father  of  330 
children,  of  whom  300  are  males  :  a  d,  [proportion  which 
naturally  fuggefts  the  idea,  that  the  mother,  preferring  the  joy 
of  being  the  fuppofed  parent  of  a  future  candidate  for  t  ie 
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empire  to  the  gratification  of  natural  affection,  fometimes 
exchanges  her  female  child  for  the  male  offspring  of  a  ftranger. 
H  is  ffud  likewife  contains  500  horles.  lie  has  a  vafi  arm}'-, 
which  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  herfe.  Fire-arms,  though 
riot  unknown  to  them,  they  neither  ufe  nor  poflefs.  The 
fabre,  lance,  pike,  and  bow,  are  their  weapons  of  offence,  and 
a  fhleld  of  hides  is  their  armour.  In  their  manners  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  courteous  and  humane.  They  are  paffionately  fond  of 
play  ;  the  lower  clafles  of  draughts  ;  while  the  higher  ranks 
excel  in  ebets.  Their  capital  is  of  the  lame  name. 

Boknou,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Borntou  in  Africa, 
fftuated  in  a  flat  country,  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river. 
According  to  the  information  obtained  by  Mr.  Lucas,  it  is  of 
greater  extent  than  Tripoli,  but  confiiting  of  a  multitude  of 
houies,  fo  irregularly  placed,  that  the  fpaces  between  them 
cannot  be  called  ffreets.  Their  mofques  are  conftrutted  of 
brick  and  earth  ;  and  they  have  fchools,  in  which  the  koran  is 
taught,  as  in  the  principal  towns  of  Barbary.  The  royal 
palace,  furrounded  by  high  walls,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
citadel,  is  built  in  a  corner  of  the  town.  The  houfes  of  the 
inhabitants  are  neatly  plaftered,  both  within  and  without, 
with  clay  or  mud,  and  are  ffmilar  in  form  to  thofe  of  Tripoli. 
Eornou  is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  650  miles  S.E.  of 
Mourzook.  Long.  27.  30.  E.  Lat.  19.  40.  N. 

BOROMrEUS  (Frederic),  cardinal  and  archbifhop  of 
Milan.  He,  in  1609,  celebrated  the  council  of  Milan.  He 
founded  the  Ambrofian  library,  which  he  enriched  with  9000 
manuferipts.  He  left  leveral  works  behind  him,  and  died  in 
1632. 

BORONDON  (St.),  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
mentioned  by  fome  writers,  particularly  Linfchotten,  in  their 
defeription  of  the  Canary  illands,  as  lomething  fupernatural. 
It  is  faid  to  be  about  100  leagues  diftance  from  Ferro,  probably 
weft,  though  no  writer  has  pretended  to  lay  down  its  exabt 
fituation.  Here  it  is  affirmed  leveral  fhips  have  touched  by 
aocident,  and  all  agree  in  their  relations  of  the  ftate  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  ifland.  They  affirm,  that  it  is  perpetually 
clothed  with  a  great  variety  of  wood,  chiefly  fruit-trees  :  that 
the  valleys  are  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  verdure  ;  and  continually 
decked  with  flowers,  grafs,  and  plants,  the  lpontaneous  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  earth  ;  or  with  corn  and  pulfe,  cultivated  with 
great  care  by  the  inhabitants :  that  the  foil  is  fo  prolific  as  to 
raife  large  quantities  of  corn  for  exportation  ;  and  that  the 
fhips  that  call  here  never  fail  of  meeting  with  refreffiments  of 
every  kind.  It  is  faid  to  be  peopled  by  Chriftians,  who  have 
a  language  of  their  own,  apparently  combined  of  a  variety  of 
modern  languages ;  for,  fay  they,  whoever  underftands  the 
European  tongues  may  make  fhift  to  hold  converfation  with 
this  people.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ftiips,  exprefsly  lent 
upon  this  difeovery,  were  ever  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with 
the  ifland  of  St.  Borondon,  though  the  Spaniards  have  feveral 
times  attempted  it  from  the  Canaries.  Lienee  it  has  been 
called  the  marvellous  iflancl ;  arid  hence  indeed  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  either  that  it  exilis  wholly  in  imagination,  or  at  leaft 
that  it  is  furrounded  with  fuch  currents  as  infenfibly  carry 
fhips  out  of  their  courfe,  and  prevent  their  meeting  with  it. 
Some  writers  affirm  that  it  actually  difappears  upon  certain 
Bccafions,  and  fluffs  its  pofition  ;  while  others,  with  more 
appearance  of  truth,  allege,  that  it  is  frequently  overcaft  with 
thick  and  impenetrable  clouds,  which  occafion  the  difappoint- 
fnent  of  all  the  adventurers  who  have  gone  in  fearch  of  it. 

BORRJCH1US  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age, 
the  fon  of  a  Lutheran  minifler  in  Denmark,  was  born  in 
1626.  He  applied  himlelf  to  pbyfic  in  the  univerflty  of 
Copenhagen,  and  began  to  pradtife  during  a  moft  terrible 
plague  that  made  great  havoc  in  that  city.  He  travelled  :  but 
hefore  his  departure,  in.  1660,  he  was  appointed  profeifor  in 
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poetry,  botany,  and  chemiftry  ;  and  at  his  return  difeharged 
his  duties  with  great  affiduity,  of  which  the  works  he  publifhed- 
aftord  full  proof.  He  was  railed  to  the  office  of  counfellor  in 
the  fupreme  council  of  juftice  in  1686  ;  to  that  of  counfellor 
of  the  Royal  Chancery,  in  1689;  and  died  of  the  operation 
for  the  ftone,  in  1690.  He  publilhed,  1.  Lingua  pharmaco- 
paeotum  ;  2.  Differtationes  de  poeticis  Grfficis  et  Latinis; 
3.  De  orfcu  et  progreliu  chemiae  :  and  feveral  other  works. 

BORROW'D  ALE,  a  diftrict  in  the  S.  part  of  Cumberland, 
on  the  borders  of  Weftmorland.  It  is  a  dreary  region, 
abounding,  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  world,  with  the 
fineft  fort  of  that  valuable  and  Angular  mineral,  black-lead  or 
wad  ;  the  mines  of  which  are  only  opened  at  intervals,  and- 
then  carefully  clofed  again,  left  this  precious  fubftance  fliould 
become  too  common.  Copper,  lead,  and  calamine,  are  alfo- 
found  in  this  trabt. 

BORROWSTONESS.  See  Bukkowstoness. 

BORZONI  (Luciano),  a  Genoefe  hiftorian  and  portrait- 
painter  of  great  genius  and  abilities,  flouriflied  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century-.  His  three  fons  were  profeflors 
of  the  -fame  art :  but  only  one,  Francis  Maria,  fucceeded  j  and 
that  was  in  fea-pieces,  particularly  ftorms, 

BOS  (John  Baptift  dn),  a  celebrated  author  and  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  was  born  at  Beauvais  in  1670,  and 
finiftied  his  ftudies  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1695  he  was  made 
one  of  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs  under  Mr.  Torez  ;  and 
was  afterwards  charged  with  fome  important  tranfactions  in 
England,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy.  At  his  return  te 
Paris,  he  was  handfomely  preferred,  made  an  abbe,  and  chofon- 
perpetual  fecretary  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was-  the 
author  of  feveral  excellent  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 

1.  Critical  reflebtions  upon  poetry  and  painting,  3  vols.  i2mo. 

2.  The  hiftory  of  the  four  Gordians,  confirmed  and  illuftrated 
by  medals.  3.  A  critical  hiftory  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
French  monarchy  among  the  Gauls,  2  vols.  qto.,  4  vols.  1 2mo, 
He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1742. 

BOSCOBEL,  a  village  of  Sbropfhire,  near  White  Ladies, 
in  the  parifti  of  Tongue,  noted  for  the  Royal  Oak  in  which 
Charles  II.  was  concealed,  and  faw  the  loldiers  pafs  by  in 
queft  of  him,  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter.  The  tree  was 
inclofed  by  a  brick  wall,  but  is  now  almoft  cut  away  by 
travellers. 

BOSCAN  (John),  a  Spaniffi  poet  of  the  16th  century, 
born  at  Barcelona.  He  was  the  friend  of  Garcilaflo  de  Vega, 
another  Spanifh  poet.  Thefe  two  were  the  firft  who  made 
any  great  improvement  in  the  poetry  of  their  nation,  and  their 
pieces  were  printed  together.  Botcan,  who  died  ahout  the 
year  1542,  principally  fucceeded  in  fonnets. 

BOSCHAEIITS  (Thomas’  Vuillebos),  a  celebrated  painter, 
was  born  at  Bergen- op-zoom  ;  and,  like  the  great  painters 
who  flourifhed  at  that  time,  began  to  draw,  when  very  young/ 
in  the  books  that  were  intended  for  other  ftudies.  Preferring 
his  pencil  to  every  thing  elfe,  he  drew  his  own  pibture,  by  his 
refemblance  in  a  looking-glafs,  fo  like,  that  thofe  who  faw  it 
were  aftoniffied.  This  he  did  before  he  had  the  leaft  inftruc- 
tion  from  any  one,  and  when  he  was  only  twelve  years -of  age. 
Upon  this,  his  parents  lent  him  to  a  mafter,  that  he  might 
follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  ;  but  his  firft  mafter  being  only 
an  indifferent  painter,  and  incapable  of  fatisfying  his  earneft 
defile  of  learning,  he  left  him,  and  engaged  himlelf  with  Ge¬ 
rard  Segers,  under  whom,  af  ter  four  years’  prabtice,  he  proved 
a  moft  accomplilhed  artift.  Antwerp  being  at  that  time  the 
feat  of  arts,  where  there  was  a  conflux  of  the  moft  eminent 
painters,  he  thought  it  the  fitteft  place  for  his  improvement/ 
and  there  executed  fuch  a  number  of  noble  pieces  as  added 
greatly  to  the  fplendor  of  that  wealthy  city.  In  1642,  Henry 
Frederick  prince  uf  Orange,  and  his  fon  Prince  William,  en> 
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ployed  him  in  their  fervice  ;  in  which  he  continued  feveral 
years,  and  made  thole  excellent  pieces  that  are  to  be  1'een  in 
that  prince’s  palace  at  the  Hague,  and  other  parts  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  painted  portraits  for  mod  of  the  perfons  of  quality 
that  were  then  living.  He  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in 
1670. 

EOSSE  (.Abraham),  an  able  engraver,  born  at  Tours,  was 
well  ikilled  in  perfpeCtive  and  architecture.  He  wrote  two 
treatifes,  which  are  efleemed  ;  the  one  on  the  manner  of  de- 
figning,  and  the  other  upon  engraving. 

BOSSU  (Renele),  born  at  Paris  in  1631,  was  admitted  a 
canon  regular  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  1649;  and 
after  a  year’s  probation,  took  the  habit.  He  taught  polite 
literature  with  great  fuccefs  in  feveral  religious  houles  for  12 
years,  when  he  gave  up  the  talk  for  retirement.  He  then 
publifheda  parallel  betwixt  the  principles  of  Ariflotle's  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy  and  thofe  of  Des  Cartes,  with  a  view  to  recon¬ 
cile  them  ;  which  was  but  indifferently  received.  His  next 
treatife  was  on  epic  poetry ;  which  Boileau  declared  one  of 
the  beft  competitions  on  that  fubjeCt  in  the  French  language, 
and  which  produced  a  great  friendlh ip  between  them.  He 
died  in-  1680,  and  left  a  great  number  of  MSS.  which  are 
kept  in  the  abbey  of  St.  John  de  Chartres. 

BOSSUET  (James  Benigne),  Bithop  of  Meaux,  was  born 
at  Dijon,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1627.  He  diltinguilh- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  preaching,  and  the  zeal  he  dilcovered  in  his 
endeavours  to  bring  over  the  Proteftants  of  France  to  the  Ro- 
mith  church  ;  by  his  oppofition  to  Quietifm  ;  and  by  his  nu¬ 
merous  writings  both  in  French  and  Latin,  which  have  been 
collected  together,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  17  vols.  410. 
This  famous  divine  died  at  Paris,  in  1704,  aged  7  7. 

BOSSUS  (Matthew),  diftinguilhed  by  his  virtue  and  his 
learning,  was  born  in  1427.  He  devoted  himfelf  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate  in  1451,  in  the  congregation  of  regular  canons 
of  Lateran,  and  afterwards  taught  divinity  at  Padua.  His 
orations,  his  fermons,  and  his  letters,  have  often  been  printed. 
He  alfo  wrote  a  fort  of  an  apology  for  Phalaris,  and  other 
works.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1502,  aged  75. 

BOSWELL  (James),  arvingenious  Scottifh  writer.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Alexander  Bofwell,  lord  Auchinleck,  a  judge 
in  the  fupreme  court  of  feffion  and  judiciary,  and  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1740.  After  fludying  the  civil  law  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glafgow,  he  vifited  London,  where  he  witlied  to 
enter  into  the  army,  but  his  father  was  inflexibly  bent  againft 
the  meafure,  being  defirous  to  fee  his  fon  make  a  figure  at  the 
bar.  In  compliance  with  his  wilh,  he  went  to  Utrecht,  after 
which  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  In  1763  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  which  lafted  till  the  doctor's 
death.  In  1766  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch 
bar.  In  1768  he  publilhed  an  Account  of  Corfica,  with  Me¬ 
moirs  of  General  Paoli,  which  is  a  curious  and  well-written 
book.  In  1784  appeared  another  original  work,  which  had 
a  great  run,  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Dr. 
Johnfon,  full  of  anecdote,  and  highly  entertaining.  The 
fame  year  he  fettled  in  London,  and  was  admitted  at  the 
Englifli  bar.  In  1790  appeared  the  work  which  will  fecurehim 
a  lading  name,  the'Life  of  Samuel  Johnfon,  LL.D.  This  re- 
fpeCtable  and  fenfible  man  died  in  London  in  1795  :  he  had 
by  his  lady,  who  died  before  him,  two  fons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  Mr.  Bofwell  printed  feveral  pamphlets  and  fugitive 
pieces. 

BOTALLUS  (Leonard),  phyfician  to  thedukeof  Alentjon, 
and  to  Henry  III.  was  born  at  Afti  in  Piedmont.  He  intro¬ 
duced  at  Paris  the  practice  of  frequent  letting  of  blood  ; 
which  was  condemned  by  the  faculty ;  but  foon  after  his 
deathut  came  into  practice  with  all  the  phyficians.  Hepub- 


liflied  feveral  books  in  phyfic  and  furgery  ;  the  beft  editio* 
of  which  is  that  of  Leyden  in  1660,  oCtavo. 

BOTANY  (Ency cl.).  In  page  48,  25th  clafs,  2d  line,  for 
“J'padar,"  read  “Jpadix." 

BOTH  (John  and  Andrew),  Flemifh  painters,  and  pupils 
of  Bloemart.  The  union  of  thefe  brothers  was  very  Angular  ; 
they  were  infeparable  in  their  ftudies,  travels,  and  paintings, 
John  painted  the  landfcape  part  of  their  pictures  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Lorrain,  and  Andrew  the  figures  and  animals  in  the 
llyle  of  Bamboche.  They  both  died  in  1650.  John’s  tafte  in 
landfcape  is  elegant  ;  his  ideas  are  grand;  his  competition 
beautiful;  and  his  execution  rich  and  mafterly  in  the  higheft 
degree.  His  light  is  not  always  well  diftributed  ;  but  his 
figures  are  excellent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not 
more  of  his  works  ;  for  they  are  certainly,  upon  the  whole, 
among  the  belt  landfeapes  we  have. 

BOTTRIGARO  (Hercole),  a  perfon  eminently  (killed  in 
the  fcience  of  mufic,  though  not  a  mufician  by  profeflion. 
He  was  a  man  of  rank  iii  Bologna ;  and  appears,  from  feve¬ 
ral  letters  to  him  that  have  been  printed,  to  have  had  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  count.  He  publilhed  feveral  controverfial  pieces  on  the 
fubjeCI  of  mufic.  It  feems  that  he  entertained  ftrong  preju¬ 
dices  in  favour  of  the  ancient  mufic ;  and  that  he  attempted,  as 
Vincentino  and  others  had  done,  to  introduce  the  chromatic 
genus  into  praftice,  but  with  no  better  luccefs  than  had  at¬ 
tended  the  endeavours  of  others.  He  corrected  Gogavino’s 
Latin  verfion  of  Ptolemy  in  numberlefs  infiances;  and  that 
to  fo  good  a  purpofe,  that  Dr.  Wallis  has  in  general  con¬ 
formed  to  it  in  that  tranflation  of  the  fame  author,  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  many  years  after.  He  alfo  tranflated  into 
Italian  Boetius  de  Mnjtca,  and  as  much  of  Plutarch  and  Ma- 
crobius  as  relates  to  mufic  :  betides  this,  he  made  annotations 
upon  Ariftoxenus,  Franchinus,  Spataro,  Vicentino,  Zarlins, 
and  Galitlei ;  and,  in  thort,  on  almoft  every  mufical  treatife 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  as  appears  by  the  copies  which 
were  once  his  own,  and  are  now  repofited  in  many  libraries 
in  Italy.  Of  Bottrigaro’s  works  it  is  faid  that  they  contain 
greater  proofs  of  his  learning  and  (kill  in  inufic,  than  of  his 
abilities  as  a  writer,  his  llyle-  being  remarkably  inelegant : 
neverthelefs,  he  affeCted  the  character  of  a  poet ;  and  there  is 
extant  a  collection  of  poems  by  him,  in  8vo,  printed  in  1557. 
Walther  reprefents  him  as  an  able  mathematician,  and  a  col¬ 
lector  of  rarities  ;■  and  fays  that  he  was  polPefled  of  a  cabinet, 
which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had  a  great  defire  to  pur- 
chale.  He  died  in  1609. 

BOUCHART,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre  and  Loire,  and  late  province  of  Touraine.  It  is 
fituated  in  a  fmall  illand  of  the  river  Vienne,  15  miles  from 
Tours. 

BOUCHET  (John),  a  French  poet  and  hiftorian,  flourith- 
ed  in  the  16th  century.  The  molt  confiderable  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  are  the  Annals  of  Aquitaine,  and  his  Chapelet  des 
Princes. 

BOUFLERS  (Lewis  Francis,  duke  of),  a  peer  and  marfhal 
of  France,  was  born  in  1644.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
his  valour  and  conduCt  in  feveral  fieges  and  battles,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  right  wing  when  the  French  were  de-* 
feated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet.  He  died  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  in  1 7 1 1 .  Marflfal  Bouflers,  his  fon,  died  at  Ge¬ 
noa,  after  having  delivered  that  republic. 

BOUGEANT  (William  Hyacinth),  a  famous  Jefuit,  firft 
taught  humanity  at  Caen  and  Ncvers,  and  afterwards  fettled 
at  the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great,  where  he  employed  him¬ 
felf  in  writing  feveral  works ;  the  principal  of  .which  were, 
1,  A  collection  of  phyfical  oblervations,  extracted  from  the 
beft  authors;  2.  An  hiltory  of  the  wars  and  negociationa 
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\vtiich  preceded  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  ;  3.  The  female 
doctor,  a  philofophical  anvufemcnt'on  the  language  of  beads,, 
&c.  He  died  in  1743. 

BODTLLE  (Marquis  de),  a  celebrated  French  general,  was 
defeended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  from  whom  he  in¬ 
herited  an  ample  patrimony.  lie-received  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion,  and  was  no  lets  celebrated  for  the  elegance' of  his  man¬ 
ners  than  beloved  for  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart.  During  the 
Tymerican  war  he  ferved  in  the  Wed-Indies,  and  was  appointed 
commandant  of  all  the  French  Wed  India  iflands :  he  was 
alto  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  received 
the ’knighthood  of  the  mod  noble  order  of  the  Holy  Ghod. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  war,  feveral  of  the  Britifh  iflands  fell  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  French,  and  the  Marquis  de  Boujlle 
was  endeared  to  the  vanquifhed  by  the  luavity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  mildnefs  of  his  fway.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  after  a 
fl'.ort  abode  in  the  French  metropolis,  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  received  in  a  mod  favourable  manner  by  the  king ; 
the  Weft-India  merchants  alio  paid  the  homage  due  to  him 
■  for  the  liberality  he  had  fbewn  when  their  property  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  difpofal.  He  afterwards  vifited  Holland,  Pruf- 
lia,  Bohemia,  and  Vienna,  being  every-where  received  with 
the  confidence  due  to  his  rank  and  talents,  and  entruded  with 
tbe'fecret  of  thole  important  plans  which,  at  the  moment, 
agitated  the  bofoms  of  all  the  continental  potentates.  In  the 
fummer  of  the  year  1781;  he  returned  to  Prutfia,  intending  to 
have  vifited  the  court  of  Catherine  II.;  but  his  journey  was  de¬ 
layed  by  orders  for  his  return  to  Paris,  in  confequence  of  a 
grand  project  formed  by  France  and  Holland,  for  an  invafion 
of  the  Britidi  dominions  in  India,  the  command  of  which  was 
to  be  entruded  to  him.  The  execution  of  the  project  was, 
however,  dill  didant,  and  the  revolution  in  Holland,  in  178 7, 
ultimately  prevented  its  profecution. 

The  derangement  of  the  French  finances  now  demanded 
new  and  effectual  exertions  :  M  de  Calonne,  having  con¬ 
ceived  a  wile  and  jud  plan  for  repairing  the  deficiences  of 
the  revenue,  and  having  fecured,  as  he  thought,  the  necellary 
co-operation,  convoked  the  notables  to  meet  in  January,  1787  ; 
a  meafure  which  had  not  been  recurred  to  fince  the  year 
1626,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  It  is  not  necellary  here  to 
detail  the  caufes  which  frudrated  Calonne’s  intentions,  and 
occafioned  the  difmidion  of  the  notables  ;  M.  de  Bouille  was 
one  of  their  number,  and,  immediately  on  their  dilTolution, 
was  appointed  commandant  of  Metz,  and  of  the  province  dcs 
TLveches. 

In  the  year  1778  thofe  meafures  were  purfued  which  laid 
the  government  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  intriguers,  which  af¬ 
forded  a  pretext  for  the  convocation  of  the  llates-general,  and 
for  the  recal  of  Necker.  This  quack-minider  thought  {'ro¬ 
per  again  to  convene  the  notables ,  merely  to  drew  them  that 
he  difregarded  their  advice.  M.  de  Bouille  was  again  a 
member  of  this  affembly,  and  faw  with  indignation  the  efforts 
which  were  daily  uled,  and  generally  encouraged,  to  fubvert 
the  ancient  conliitution  of  the  kingdom.  He  oppofed,  in  an 
open  and  energetic  manner,  the  project  of  the  innovators, 
detailed  the  mileries  to  which  they  would  give  birth,  and  ex- 
pofed  the  errors  both  of  Necker  and  La  Fayette  in  the  mod 
perfpicuous  terms.  Alarmed  at  his  firmnefs,  they  procured 
an  invitation  to  be  fent  to  him,  through  the  Baron  de  Stael, 
Neeker’s  l'on- in-law,  to  accept  a  command  in  the  fervice  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Rulfia.  M. 
de  Bouille  would,  with  plea  (lire,  have  accepted  an  offer  which 
would  have  exempted  him  from  witnefling  and  taking  a  diare 
In  the  calamities  which  he  faw  ready  to  burd  forth  on  his 
country;  but  was  luddenly,  in  the  month  of  March,  1789, 
ordered  to  his  government  of  Metz. 


His  conduCl  in  this  department,  at  fuch  a  critical  period, 
needs  no  other  eulogy  than  his  own  inartificial  narrative  :  — 
“  While  I  commanded  at  Metz,”  he  fays,  “  not  one  perfon 
was  adaffinated ;  property  in  the.  towns,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  remained  inviolate  ;  not  a  feat  was  burned,  nor  any 
nobleman  or  landholder  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  people, 
which  evaporated  in  empty  threats.  For  the  firft  twelve 
months  of  the  revolution,  I  was  fo  happy  as  to  preferve, 
among  the  twenty  thoufand  men  I  had  under  my  command, 
the  fame  temper  of  mind  as  formerly."  Here  he.  had  an 
opportunity  of  experiencing  the  ignorance,  or,  more  properly, 
the  treachery  of  Necker,  who  ref  uled  an  offer  which  he  made 
to  didribute  part  of  the  grain  in  his  pofieffion  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  on  condition  of  its  being  redored  to  the  garrifon  at  the 
next  harved. 

In  this  fituation  M.  de  Bouille  paffed  the  eventful  year 

1789,  contemplating  with  horror  the  progrefs  of  the  rev-olu- 

rion,  in  which  he  took  no  diare,  though  earnedly  lolicited,  and 
that,  under  the  mod  plaudble  pretences,  by  La  Fayette,  who 
was  his  kinfman,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  from 
his  infancy.  But.  M.  de  Bouille  penetrated  into  the  feeble 
and  crafty  chai’atter  of  this  vain  pretender  to  fuperiority  in 
revolutions,  and  not  only  avoided  a  connection  with  him,  but 
with  every  other  political  party  which  had  a  felfiffi  view,  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  true  conditution  of  French  government:  he 
declared  with  honed  magnanimity,  “  I  am  neither  aridocraj 
nor  democrat,  I  am  a  royalid.”  , 

But  the  efforts  of  the  king’s  real  friends  received  a  fatal  im¬ 
pediment  from  his  vifit  to  the  affembly  on  the  4th  of  February,, 

1790,  when,  influenced  by  the  advice  of  hypocritical  traitors, 
he  threw  himfelf  into  the  bofom  of  that  rebellious  b6dy,  and 
declared  him lelf  the  head  and  proteftor  of  that  revolution 
which  had  already  deprived  him  of  the  bed  prerogatives,  and 
his  liberty,  and  was  rapidly  proceeding  in  thole  meafures 
which  hurled  him  to  an  untimely  grave.’ 

The  didribution  of  arms  among  the  populace,  and  the  dille- 
mination  of  jacobin  principles  among  the  foldiery,  had  al¬ 
ready  induced  mod  of  the  commandants  of  provinces,  to  rer 
fign,  or  to  abandon  the  kingdom.  M.  de  Bouille,  who  had 
long  contemplated  with  confidence  the  garrifon  under  his 
command,  as  a  refource  for  the  royal  family  in  the  expeCted 
extremity,  was  now  convinced  no  efteCtual  ufe  could  ever  be 
made  of  their  fervices  :  he  exerted  himfelf  with  effeCt  in  main¬ 
taining  order  and  quelling  infurreCtion,  but  earnedly  lolicited 
leave  to  refign,  and  feek  another  country.  This  refolution  he 
was  induced  to  abandon  by  the  king’s  own  requed  :  he  took 
the  conditutional  oath,  and  permitted  the  federation  of  the 
national  guards  in  his  government  with  the  troops  of  the 
line. 

Having  by  thefe  aCts,  in  a  certain  degree,  relinquilhed  the 
line  of  conduct  which  his  own  principles  would  have  dictated, 
M.  de  Bouille  endeavoured  to  ferve  the  royal  caufe,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  imaginary,  and  as  yet  unfounded,  conditution, 
but  in  vain.  The  dillimulation  of  La  Fayette,  his  folly,  which 
gave  a  decided  afcendancy  to  the  jacobins,  rendered  all  fuch 
attempts  unavailing  ;  and  the  troops  who  had  been  called  to 
Pang  to  gdift  at  the  abfurcP  ceremony  ef  the  confederation, 
fpread  anarchy  and  infurreCtion  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  garrifon  of  Metz,  in  Augud,  1790,  commenced  a  mod 
dangerous  infurreCtion,  which  was  with  difficulty  fuppreffed  : 
Nancy,  in  the  fame  month,  followed  the  example :  the  he- 
roifm  of  Defilles,  who  oppofed  his  perfon  to  a  loaded  cannon, 
was  infufficient  to  redrain  the  popular  fury :  M  de  BouillC, 
after  eflaying,  without  effeCt,  every  conciliatory  mealure.  was 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  employing  force,  which  he  was  au- 
thorifed  to  do  by  a  decree  of  the  adembly ;  and,  after  an  oh- 
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Rinate  conteft,  reduced  the  infurgents,  though  not  without 
great  (laughter.  For  this  timely  effort  he  was  a  (Tailed  with 
all  the  virulence  of  jacobin  vituperation  ;  the  ready  pens  of 
the  Palais  Royal  were  employed  in  afperfing  his  charadler, 
and  the  eager  echoes  of  jacobin  invention  in  other  countries 
were  prepared  to  repeat,  with  atrocious  additions,  the  calum¬ 
nies  derived  from  that  never-failing  fource.  The  Orleans 
faftion,  who  could  never  forgive  this  check  on  their  favourite 
projects,  harafled  the  aflembly  with  perpetual  motions  on 
the  fubjedt,  and  effayed  all  means  to  obtain  the  cenfine  of 
the  marquis,  in  which  they  were  at  length  fuecefsful. 

The  contefts  of  the  various  factions  who  pretended  to  give 
laws  to  France,  tended  only  to  one  certain  end,  that  of  de¬ 
grading  the  king,  and  making  him  miforable.  La  Fayette 
was  become  his  gaoler,  and  with  the  office,  adopted  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  turnkey.  Worn  out  with  repeated  indignities, 
which  were  daily  renewed  and  increafed  under  various  pre¬ 
tences,  the  king  refolved  to  quit  the  capital,  and  feek  refuge 
in  one  of  the  frontier  towns,  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Bouille.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  a  recapitulation  of  the  ne- 
gociations  with  Mirabeau  ;  the  projedts  of  various  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  the  caufes  which  retarded  the  king’s  departure,  and  oc- 
cafioned  the  final  fruftration  of  his  plan.  Throughout  this 
critical  emergency,  which  forms  one  of  the  mod  embarraffing 
crifes  of  his  life,  Lewis  difplayed  the  utmoft  integrity  of  heart 
and  goodnefs  of  dilpofition.  M.  de  Bouille,  failing  in  all 
his  efforts  to  l'ecure  the  retreat  of  his  fovereign,  reluctantly 
fecurcd  his  own  fafety  by  quitting  a  land  which  he  confidered 
irreparably  diffionoured,  and  where  the  advantages  of  birth, 
fortune,  long  Cervices,  and  unfhaken  loyalty,  could  no  longer 
lecure  him  an  alylum.  Still  intent  on  rendering  the  lateft 
fervice  in  his  power  to  the  king,  M  de  Bouille  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  national  alTembly,  avowing  himfelf  the  foie  perfuader 
and  contriver  of  the  king’s  flight,  and  endeavouring,  by 
every  means,  to  divert  the  force  of  popular  fury  from  the 
king  to  himfelf :  his  efforts  were  infufficient  to  fave  the 
king  ;  but  the  demagogues  eagerly  feized  the  opportunity  of 
ffigmatifing  a  man  whom  they  had  long  regarded  as  one  of 
them  molt  formidable  enemies.  The  aflembly  paffed  a  decree 
ofaccul'ation  againft  him  and  his  fon,  their  eftates  were  con- 
fifeated,  and  the  national  convention  afterwards  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  to  the  man  who  would  aflaflinate  him. 

M.  de  Bouille,  not  feeing  in  the  year  1791  any  thing  which 
denoted  hoflile  preparations  againft  France,  offered  his  lcrvices 
to  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  but  being  prefled  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  was  then  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  accepted  a 
commilfion  in  his  fervice.  Gultavus  and  Catherine  had  form¬ 
ed  extenflve  and  beneficial  projeCts  relative  to  France,  which 
were  however  fruftrated,  partly  by  the  backwardnefs  of  Au- 
liria  and  Prutfia,  partly  by  the  inflexible  neutrality  of  Great 
Britain,  and  finally  by  the  aflaffination  of  the  king  of 
Sweden. 

Soon  after  this  event,  M.  de  Bouille  quitted  the  fervice  of 
Sweden.  He  had  now,  to  ufe  his  own  expreffion,  ccnneClcd 
his  fate  with  that  of  two  fovereigns,  equally  unfortunate,  and 
henceforth  refolved  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  frowns  of  For¬ 
tune  by  troubling  her  no  longer.  On  the  preparations  in  the 
year  179a  to  invade  France,  he  was  offered  a  command  of  fix 
thouland  troops,  but  pec  uniary  difficulties  prevented  the  in¬ 
tended  arrangement,  and  he  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under  the 
prince  of  Condc.  After  the  retreat  of  the  allies,  he  took  no 
public  (bare  in  military  or  political  tranfa<Stions. 

M.  de  Bouille  publiffied  in  the  year  1797  his  memoirs  re¬ 
lating  to  the  French  revolution,  a  work  in  which  the  moll  ex¬ 
cellent  principles  are  combined  with  a  clear  and  ingenious  nar¬ 
rative  :  and  in  which  the  author  has  the  Angular  candour  to 
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review  his  own  conduit  with  frequent  and  decided  difappro- 
bation. 

BOULAY  (Caefar  Egaflc  rln),  in  Latin  Buhvm,  was  born 
at  St.  Ellier,  a  village  of  Maine  in  France  ;  and  became  pro- 
felfor  of  humanity  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  regifter,  reitor, 
and  hiltoriographer  of  tjie  univerfity  of  Paris.  He  died  in 
1678,  after  having  publifbed  feveral  works.  The  principal  of 
them  are,  A  Hijlury  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  -in  Latin, 
6  vols.  folio;  and  the  Treafure  of' Roman  Antiquities,  in  1  vol. 
folio. 

EOT  LTER  (Dr.  Hugh),  was  born  in  or  near  London,  of 
reputable  and  wealthy  parents.  He  was  educated  at  Mer- 
chant-taylors’  fchool ;  and,  before  the  revolution,  was  from 
thence  admitted  a  commoner  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  chofen  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
at  the  fame  election  with  Mr.  Addifon  and  Dr.  Wilcox. 
From  the  merit  and  learning  of  the  perfons  elected,  this  was 
commonly  called  by  Dr.  Hough,  prefident  of  the  college,  the 
golden  election.  He  afterwards  became  fellow  of  the  fame 
college  ;  in  which  flation  he  continued  in  the  univerfity  til! 
he  was  invited  to  London  by  Sir  Charles  Plodgcs,  principal 
fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the  year  1 700,  who  made  him  his  chap¬ 
lain,  and  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Tenifon  archbithop  ot 
Canterbury  ;  but  his  firft  preferments  were  owing  to  the  Fait 
of  Sunderland,  by  whofe  interelt  and  influence  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  parfonage  of  St.  Olave  in  Southwark,  and  the 
archdeaconry  of  Surrey.  Here  he  continued  difeharging  very 
faithfully  and  diligently  every  part  of  his  paftcral  office,  till 
he  was  recommended  to  attend  George  I.  as  his  chaplain, 
when  he  went  to  Hanover  in  1719.  He  had  the  honour  to 
teach  Prince  Frederick  the  Englifh  language  ;  and  by  his  con¬ 
duct  he  fo  won  the  king’s  favour,  that  he  promoted  him  to  the 
deanery  of  Chrift-church,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Brillol,  in  the 
fame  year.  As  he  was  vifiting  his  diocefe  five  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  ac¬ 
quainting  him  that  his  majelly  had  nominated  him  to  the 
archbilhopric  of  Armagh  and  primacy  of  Ireland.  This  ho¬ 
nour  he  would  gladly  have  declined ;  and  defired  the  fecretary 
to  ufe  his  good  offices  with  his  majelly  to  excufe  him  from 
accepting  it.  Ireland  happened  to  beat  this  juncture  in  a 
great  flame,  occafioned  by  Wood’s  ruinous  projedl;  and  the 
miniftry  thought  that  the  bithop  would  greatly  contribute  to 
quench  it  by  his  judgment,  moderation,  and  addrels.  The  king 
therefore  laid  his  abfolute  commands  upon  him  :  to  which  he 
fubmitted,  but  with  lbrne  reludlance.  As  foon  as  he  had 
taken  poffeffion  of  the  primacy,  he  began  to  confider  that 
country,  in  which  his  lot  was  caft  for  life,  as  his  own  ;  and 
to  promote  its  trueintereft  with  the  greatell  zeal  and  aifiduity. 
Accordingly,  in  innumerable  inftances,  he  exerted  himfelf  in 
the  noble  ft  a£ts  of  beneficence  and  public  fpirit.  His  chari¬ 
ties  for  augmenting  fmall  livings  and  buying  glebes  amounted 
to  upwards  of  30,000!.,  befides  what  he  deviled  by  will  for  the 
like  purpofes  in  England.  In  fhort,  the  inftances  he  gave  of 
his  generofity  and  benevolence  of  heart,  his  virtue,  his  piety, 
and  his  wilclom,  arc  almoft  innumerable,  and  the  hillory  of  his 
life  is  his  nobleft  panegyric.  This  excellent  prelate  died  at 
London,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1742  ;  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey,  where  a  beautiful  monument  of  finely  poliflied 
marble  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

BOURBON  (Nicholas),  a  famous  Latin  poet  in  the  16th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Vandeure  near  l.angres,  and  the  fon 
of  a  wealthy  man  who  was  mailer  of  feveral  forges.  Margaret 
de  Valois  appointed  him  preceptor  to  her  daughter  Jane 
d’ Albert  of  Navarre,,  the  mother  of  King  Henry  IV.  At  length 
he  retired  to  Conde,  where  he  had  a  benefice,  and  Hied  about 
the  year  1550.  He  wrote  eight  books  of  Epigrams;  and  a 
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poem  on  the  forge,  which  he  has  entitled  Terraria.  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Greek  language. 
Erafmus  praiies  his  epigrams. 

Bourbon  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin  poet, 
was  nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  taught  rhetoric  in  fflveral 
colleges  of  Paris  ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Perron  cauled  him  to  be 
nominated  profciTor  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  College  :  he 
was  alfo  canon  of  Langres,  and  one  of  the  40  of  the  drench 
academy.  At  length  he  retired  to  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
where  he  died  in  1644,  aged  70.  He  is  efteemed  one  of  the 
greateft  Latin  poets  France  has  produced.  His  poems  were 
printed  at  Paris  in  1630. 

BOLTRCHIER  (John),  lord  Bemars,  grandfon  and  heir  of 
a  lord  of  the  fame  name,  who  was  defeended  from  Thomas  of 
Wood  dock ,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  had  been  knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  con  liable  of  Windfor-caftle,  under  Edward  IV. 
Our  Lord  John  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath  atthe  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  fecond  foil  of  Edward  IV.,  and  was  firft 
known  by  quelling  an  infurreftion  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
fliire,  railed  by  Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmith,  in  1495,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VII.  He  was 
captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  fiege  of  Therouenne,  under 
Henry  VIM.,  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  for  life,  lieutenant  of  Calais  and  the  Marches,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  the  lady  Mary  the  king’s  lifter  into  France 
on  her  marriage  with  Lewis  XII.,  and  had  the  extraordinary 
happinefs  of  continuing  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  for  the 
fpace  of  18  years.  He  died  at  Calais  in  1  532,  aged  63.  He 
tranflated,  by  King  Henry’s  command,  FroilTart’s  Chronicle; 
which  was  printed  in  1523,  by  Richard  Pinfon,  the  fcholar  of 
Caxton,  and  the  fifth  on  the  lift  of  Englifh  printers.  His 
other  works-  were  a  whimfical  medley  of  tranflations  from 
French,  Spaniftr,  and  Italian  novels,  which  feem  to  have  been 
the  mode  then,  as  they  were  afterwards  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Thefe  were,  The  life  of  Sir  Arthur,  an  Armoriean 
knight ;  The  famous  exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  Bourdeaux ;  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  and,  The  cattle  of  love.  He  compofed  alfo  a  book. 
Of  the  duties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calais ;  and  a  comedy  en¬ 
titled  Ite  in  Vineam,  which  is  mentioned  in  none  of  our  cata¬ 
logues  of  Englilh  plays.  Anthony  Wood  fays  it  was  ufually 
a£ted  at  Calais  after  vefpers. 

BOURDALOUE  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  preacher  among 
the  Jefuits,  and  one  of  the  greateft  orators  France  has  produced, 
was  born  at  Bourges,  on  the  20th  of  Auguft,  1632.  After 
having  preached  at  Provence,  he,  in  1699,  went- to  Paris  ;  and 
there  met  with  fuch  applaufe,  that  the  king  refolved  to  hear 
him:  on  which  he  was  fent  for  to  court,  .and  frequently 
preached  before  Lewis  X.IV.  He  alfifted  the  fick,  vifited  the 
prifons  and  hofpitals,  and  was  very  liberal  in  giving  alms.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  May,  1704.  The  beft  edition  of 
his  fermons  is  in  odbavo. 

BOURMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Marne,  and  late  province  of  Champagne,  22  miles 
from  Ch'aumont.  Long.  5.  43.  E.  Lat.  48.  14.  N. 

BOURTON-ON-THE-HILL,  a  village  of  Gloucefterfhire, 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  with  a  fine  profpedf  into  Oxfordfhire. 
There  are  two  fprings  in  this  parith,  one  of  which  runs  E.  and 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Thames,  and  the  other  W.  into  the 
Severn.  It  is  five  miles  from  Stow,  and  30  from  Gloucefler, 

Bourton-on-the-water,  a  village,  about  a  mile  from 
the  preceding  place,  and  near  the  Roman  Fofs  :  it  is  watered 
by  a  river  that  rifes  near  it,  which  here  fpreads  30  feet  wide, 
over  which  is  a  ftone  bridge,  befide  feveral  others  of  wood  at 
proper  diftances.  It  has  many  good  houfes  and  a  tolerable 
trade.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a  quadrangular  Roman  camp,  inclof- 


ing  60  acres,  now  divided  into  20  fields,  where  coins  and 
other  antiquities  are  dug  up. 

BOUSSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Creufe 
and  late  province  of  Marche,  with  a  cattle,  on  an  almoft  inac- 
ceflible  rock,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Gueret. 

BOXHILL,  a  hill  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  celebrated  for  its 
extenfive  profpedts.  It  received  its  name  from  the  box  trees 
planted  on  the  lbuth  fide  of  it,  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

BOXHORNIUS  (Marc  Zuerius),  a  learned  critic,  born  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1612,  was  profefibr  of  eloquence  at 
Leyden,  and  at  length  of  politics  and  hiflory  in  the  room  of 
Heinfius.  Hepublifhed,  1.  Tkeatrum  tninum  Holland 'ire.  2. 
Scriptores  ldjlorice  Avgufia;,  cum  notis.  3.  Poetic  futyrici  mi - 
voces,  cum  comment.  4.  Notes  on  Jufiin,  Tacitus  :  and  a  great 
number  of  other  works.  He  died  in  1633,  aged  41. 

BOXLEV,  a  village  in  Kent,  a  little  to  the  ealt  of  Pinnen- 
den  Heath,  near  Maidftone;  famous  for  an  abbey  of  Cifter- 
tian  monks,  founded  by  William  earl  of  Kent  in  1146,  the 
remains  of  which  ftill  exift.  It  was  during  his  refidence  in  this 
abbey  that  Edward  II.  granted  the  charter  to  the  city  of 
London,  empowering  them  to  eleft  a  mayor  from  their  own 
body.  This  abbey  was  alfo  famous  for  the  wooden  figure, 
called  the  Rood  of  Grace;  the  lips,  eyes,  and  head  of  which 
moved  on  the  approach  of  its  votaries.  It  was  broken  to 
pieces,  at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs,  in  1538,  by  Hilfey  bilhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  who  (hewed  to  the  credulous  people  the  fprings  and 
wheels  by  which  it  had  been  fecretly  moved. 

BOYD-  (Mark  Alexander),  an  extraordinary  genius,  was 
fon  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  was  eldeft  fon  of  Adam  Boyd  of 
Pinkhill,  brother  to  Lord  Boyd.  He  was  born  in  Galloway 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1562,  and  came  into  the  world  with 
teeth.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages  at  Glafgow  under  two  grammarians  ;  but  was  of  fo  high 
and  intraftable  a  fpirit,  that  they  defpaired  of  ever  making 
him  a  fcholar.  Having  quarrelled  with  his  mailers,  he  beat 
them  both,  burnt  his  books,  and  forfwore  learning.  While  he 
was  yet  a  youth,  he  followed  the  court,  and  did  his  utmoft  to 
pufh  his  intereft  there ;  but  the  fervour  of  his  temper  foon 
precipitated  him  into  quarrels,  from  which  he  came  off  with 
honour  and  fafety,  though  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
He,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  went  to  ferve  in  the 
French  army,  and  carried  his  little  patrimony  with  him,  which 
he  foon  diflipated  at  play.  He  was  fhortly  after  roufed  by  that 
emulation  which  is  natural  to  great  minds,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  letters  with  unremitted  ardour,  till  he  became  one  of  the 
moft  confumnrate  fcholars  of  his  age.  He  is  laid  to  havetranf- 
lated  Caefar’s  Commentaries  into  Greek  in  the  ftyle  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  and  to  have  written  many  Latin  poems  which  werelittle  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  firft  productions  of  the  Augultan  age.  He  alfo  left 
feveral  manuferipts  on  phylological,  political,  and  hiftorical  fub- 
jefts,  in  Latin  and  French,  which  languages  were  as  familiar  to 
him  as  his  native  tongue.  Plecould  with  facility  dictate  to  three 
amanuenfes  at  the  fame  time,  in  different  languages  and  on 
different  fubjefts.  He  was  alfo1  one  of  the  beft  Scottiih  poets  ot 
the  age.  To  all  this  we  muff  add,  that  his  perlonal  beauty  and 
accomplifhments  were  equal  to  his  mental  fuperiority.  He  died 
at  Pinkhill  in  Scotland,  in  1601,  The  following  works,  which 
are  all  that  have  been  printed,  were  publifhed  in  the  Delicia 
Poetarum  Scotorum ;  Amftel.  1637.  i2mo.  :  1.  Epigrammata , 
lib.  ii.  2.  Heroidum  EpiJloLe  XIV  ■  lib.  i.  3.  Hymni  XIV. 

BOYLE  (John),  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  a  nobleman 
diftingu idled  by  his  learning  and  genius,  was  the  only  fon 
of  Charlesearl  of  Orrery,  and  was  born  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1707.  He  was  educated  at  Chrift-church  College  in  Ox 
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ford  :  but,  as  he  himfelf  declares,  early  difappointments, 
indifferent  health,  and  many  untoward  accidents,  ren¬ 
dered  him  fond  of  retirement,  and  of  improving  his  talents 
for  polite  literature  and  poetry ;  of  which  laft  art  he  gave 
fevernl  excellent  fpecimens.  He  alfo  wrote  a  Tranflation 
of  Pliny  the  Younger’s  letters,  with  various  notes,  for  the 
ferviceof  hiseldeft  fan  the  Lord  Boyle,  in  two  volumes  410. 
This  was  firft  pubiifhed  in  1751.  The  year  following  he 
publiflied  the  Life  of  Dean  Swift,  in  feveral  letters,  ad- 
drefl'ed  to  his  fecond  fon  Hamilton  Boyle;  and  afterwards 
printed  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary  earl  of  Monmouth,  a 
manufeript  prefented  to  him  by  a  relation,  with  explanatory 
notes.  He  died  in  1762. 

BOYOL.O,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  fubjeft  to  the  houfe 
ofAuftria.  It  is  fifteen  miles  S.  W.  of  Mantua.  Long.  10. 

3  1 ;.  E.  Lat.  45.  6.  N. 

BOYSE  (Samuel),  an  Englifh  poet  of  fome  merit,  but 
more  worth  recording  as  an  example  of  the  extreme  diflrefs 
confequent  upon  vice  and  folly  in  a  literary  chara&er,  was 
the  fon  of  the  Reverend  Jofeph  Boyfe,  a  diffenting  minifter 
of  eminence  in  Dublin.  He  Was  born  in  1708;  and  after 
receiving  his  fchool  education  in  his  native  city,  he  was 
fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  Here  his  Rudies  were 
interrupted  by  a  love  affair  with  the  daughter  of  a  tradef- 
man  in  the  place,  as  tho'ughtlefs  as  himfelf,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  before  he  reached  his  twentieth  year.  He  took  his 
wife  and  her  filter  to  Dublin,  and  lived  a  difiolute  life  at 
his  father’s  expence,  till  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  parent. 
He  then  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  in  1731  he  publiflied 
a  volume  of  poems,  which  gained  him  reputation,  and  the 
patronage  of  fome  perfons  of  rank;  but  a  radical  meannefs 
of  charadter,  and  fondnefs  for  low  company  and  pleafures, 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  any  foiid  advantages  from 
the  favour  he  acquired  by  his  talents.  On  his  removal  to 
London,  however,  he  carried  with  him  recommendatory 
letters  from  the  Duchefs  of  Gordon  and  Lord  Stormont,  to 
Mr.  Pope,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  other  perfons  of  con- 
fequence  ;  but  his  negligence  and  mifeondudt  ruined  every 
profpeft.  His  talents,  indeed,  were  merely  thofe  of  a 
writer,  and  he  was  totally  unfit  to  make  his  way  by  the 
po  wers  of  converfation,  or  any  other  mode  of  ingratiating 
himfelf  with  the  refpediable  part  of  fociety.  He  foon  fell 
into  a  date  of  extreme  indigence,  which  he  relieved  as  long 
as  he  could  by  begging  with  fhamelefs  importunity  from  the 
principal  dilTenters,  and  others  to  whom  his  father’s  name 
was  known.  What  he  obtained  in  this  manner  he  fquari- 
dered  in  felfifli  luxury,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  to  ftarve 
at  home.  His  induftry  was  exerted  in  writing  verfes  for 
the  magazines,  which  he  did  with  great  facility,  and  for 
wretched  pay.  He  pawned  all  his  clothes,  and  even  the 
fheetsof  his  bed  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  at  this  period  he 
courted  the  mij'e  is  thus  deferibed  by  an  eye-witr.efs  :  “  Lie 
fat  up  in  bed  with  the  blanket  wrapt  about  him,  through 
which  he  had  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive  his  arm  ; 
and  placing  the  paper  on  his  knee,  fcribbled  in  the  beft 
manner  he  could  the  verfes  he  was  obliged  to  make.” 
Cibber,  Lines  of  the  Poets  When  he  again  appeared  abroad, 
he  ocrafionally  fupplied  the  want  of  a  fhirt  by  flips  of  white 
paper  round  his  wrifts  and  neck.  Befides  his  poetry,  he 
was  employed  in  tranflating  from  the  French,  which  he 
was  capable  of  performing  well ;  blit  it  was  his  conftant 
pr.nftice,  after  fending  a  flieet  to  the  prefs,  to  pawn  the 
original,  and  to  repeat  this  as  often  as  it  was  redeemed 
duiing  the  courfe  of  his  work.  Thus  pafl  his  wretched  and 
protiigate  iife,  in  the  viciflitudes  of  fpunging-houfes,  garrets, 
and  aic-houfes.  One  of  its  principal  changes  was  a  residence 


at  Reading  in  1745,  on  ^ie  invitatio'n  of  Mr.  D.  Henry, 
proprietor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  for  the  purpofe  of 
compiling  an  hifiorical  work  on  the  events  in  Europe  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanilh  war  in  1739  to  the  re¬ 
bellion  in  Scotland.  Here  his  wife  died,  and  he  feems  to 
have  been,  reclaimed  to  a  date  of  fomewhat  more  decent 
manners  and  conduch.  Indeed,  the  original  impreffions  of  a 
religious  education  were  never  effaced  in  him,  and  they  ag- 
graved  the  miferies  of  his  life  by  the  remorfe  with  which  his 
vicious  indulgences  were  ever  followed.  He  returned  to 
London  in  declining  health,  married  a  fecond  time  a 
woman  in  low  life,  and  died  in  May  1749,  in  obfeure  lodg¬ 
ings  in  Shoe-lane.  His  funeral  was  at  the  parifh  ex¬ 
pence. 

Boyfe’s  poetical  effufions,  if  collefted  from  the  periodical 
works,  & c.  in  which  they  were  inferted,  would  make  feveral 
volumes;  but  this  labour  is  certainly  what  they  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to.  A  colleftion  in  two  volumes  was  pubiifhed  dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  but  probably  with  little  fuccefs.  By  much  the 
mod  celebrated  of  his  works  is  “  Deity,”  a  religious  poem, 
probably  firft  pubiifhed  about  1741.  This  was  publicly 
praifed  by  two  very  different  writers  :  Harvey  in  his 
Meditations,  and  Fielding,  in  his  Tom  Jones:  and  it  at¬ 
tracted  notice  enough  to  have  paft  through  three  editions 
in  1752.  It  is  a  piece  without  much  plan  or  connexion, 
but  profufe  in  the  fplendid  thoughts  and  images  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  fubjeift,  and  generally  harmonious  and  poetical 
in  its  didlion,  though  with  frequent  inequalities.  Boyfe 
himfelf  ufed  to  relate,  that  Pope,  on  being  afked  if  he  were 
not  the  author  of  it,  dilclaimed  the  work,  but  faid  there 
were  many  lines  in  it  of  which  he  fhould  not  be  afhamed. 
Indeed,  the  ftyle  and  verfification  feemed  formed  on  that 
poet’s  manner,  though  certainly  with  very  inferior  powers. 
HA  other  produ&ions  have  a  like  mixture  of  poetical  fanev 
and  elevation  with  flatnefs  and  inaccuracy.  The  beft  of 
them  are  admitted  into  a  very  comprehenfive  collection  of 
the  poets  of  Great  Britain,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  with 
biographical  prefaces  by  Dr.  Anderfon.  In  Ogle’s  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales  of  Chaucer  modernized,  feveral  appear  under 
Boyfe’s  name,  and  are  executed  with  fpirit. — We  are  indebted 
to  the  popular  biographical  work  of  Dr.  Aik  in  for  the 
foregoing  particulars. 

BRA  AN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  defeends  from  the 
hills  of  Perthfhire,  E.  of  Loch  Tay,  and  falls  into  the  Tay 
a  little  above  Duukeid.  Upon  this  river  is  a  grand  feene, 
at  a  place  called  the  Rumbling  Bridge.  Under  an  arch, 
thrown  over  a  narrow  chafm,  between  two  projecting  rocks, 
which  almoft  meet,  the  whole  waters  of  the  liver  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  a  fall  of  nearly  fifty  feet. 

BRADESLEY,  or  Badesley,  a  village  near  Bromfgrove, 
in  Worcefterfhire,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  fuperb  abbey,, 
founded  by  the  Emprefs  Maud,  mother  of  Henry  II. 

BRADFORD  (John),  a  divine,  and  martyr  to  the  re¬ 
formation,  was  born  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  at  Manchefter  in  Lancafliire.  Being  a  re¬ 
markable  penman  and  accountant,  he  became  fecretary  to 
Sir  John  Harington,  who  was  feveral  times  employed  by 
King  Henry  and  his  fucceflor  Edward  VI.  as  paymafter  to 
the  troops  abroad.  Bradford  at  this  time  was  a  gay  man, 
and  to  fupport  his  extravagance  made  free  with  the  king’s 
money;  but  being  at  laft  unable  to  fupport  the  reflection, 
of  his  guilt,  he  determined  to  make  reftitution,  and  actually 
repaid  the  money.  Quitting  his  employment  of  fecretary, 
about  the  year  *547,  he  took  chambers  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law  ;  but  finding  in 
himfelf  an  inclination  to  preach  the  gofpel,  in  the  following 
year  he  removed  to  Catharine-haU  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
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applied  'with  fueh  uncommon  §ffi4uity  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  that  in  a  much  fnorter  time  than  ufual  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  foon  after  made 
fellow  of  Pembroke-hall.  Biihop  Ridley,  who,  in  1  350, 
was  ti'anflated  to  the  fee  of  London,  charmed  with  Brad¬ 
ford’s  application  and  zeal,  nrovv  But  for  him  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  ordained,  and  appointed  him  his  chaplain.  In  1553 
he  M'as  alfo  made  chaplain  to  hdward  VI.  during  which 
time  he  became  one  of  the  mod  popular  preachers  in  the 
kingdom.  Such  a  reformer  was  too  dangerous  to  be  dif¬ 
fered  in  the  fucceeding  reign.  Mary  was  hardly  in  pof- 
fellion  of  the  crown,  before  Bradford's  pei  fecution  began. 
He  was  firft  confined  in  the  Tower  for  {edition,  where  he 
continued  a  year  and  a  half;  during  which  time  he  wrote 
feveral  epiftles  that  were  difperfed  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  other  prifons, 
and  at  laft  brought  to  his  trial  before  that  infernal  court  of 
inquifition  in  which  Gardiner  fat  as  chief  ioquifitor,  where 
he  defended  his  principles  to  the  laid,  in  contempt  of  their 
titmoft  power.  They  condemned  him  to  the  flames ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  burnt  alive  in  Smithfield,  on  July  1, 
1555.  His  works  are:  1.  Seventy-two  letters,  written  to 
•various  people,  whilft  the  author  was  in  prifon  ;  printed  in 
Bifhop  Coverdale’s  collection.  2.  Ten  letters,  printed  in 
Fox’s  afts  and  monuments.  3.  Complaint  01  verity,  1559, 
Svo.  4.  Three  examinations  before  the  commiflioners, 
and  his  private  talk  with  the  priefts,  with  the  original  of  his 
life,  1361,  oftavo.  5.  Two  notable  fermons,  1574,  oftavo, 
1631.  6.  Godly  meditations  and  prayers,  1614,  24to. 

7.  Treatife  of  repentance,  1622.  With  feveral  tranflations 
and  other  pieces. 

BRADSHAW  (Henry),  a  Benediftine  monk,  was  born 
at  Chefter,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Difcovering  an  early  propenfity  to  religion  and  literature,  he 
was  received  while  a  boy  into  the  monaftery  of  St.  Werberg 
in  that  city ;  and  having  there  imbibed  the  rudiments  of 
his  education,  he  was  afterwards  fent  to  Gloucefter  College, 
in  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  where  for  a  time  he  fiudied  theo- 
logy  with  the  novices  of  his  order,  and  then  returned  to  his 
convent  at  Chefter;  here,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
applied  him  ft  If  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  wrote 
„  feveral  books.  He  died  in  the  year  1513,  the  fifth  of 
Henry  VIII.  His  poetry  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  works  are  :  1.  De  antiquitate  et  mag- 
mficentia  urbis  Ccjbice.  2.  Chronicon.  3.  The  life  of  the 
glorious  virgin  of  St.  Werberg.  Printed  Lond.  1521,  4to, 
in  verfe.  The  life  of  Sr.  Werberg  makes  only  part  of  this 
work  ;  for  it  contains  alfo  a  defeription  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  life  of  St.  Etheldred,  the  life  of  St.  Sexburg,  the 
foundation  and  hiflory  of  Chefter,  and  the  chronicles  offome 
kings.  Pofiibly  this  work  may  include  the  two  firft.  Bifhop 
Tanner  fays,  that  he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  Englifli  verfe,  ex- 
' traded  from  Bede,  Malmibury,  Geraldus,  and  others.  Pro¬ 
bably  this  is  the  chronicle  above  mentioned. 

BR.ADWARDIN  (Thomas),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  Hartfield  in  Sufiex,  about  the  clofe  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Fie  was  educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  divinity  ; 
and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  profound  fcholar,  a  fkilful 
mathematician,  and  confummate  divine.  Authors  are  not 
agreed  as  to  his  firft  preferments.  Pits  fays  he  was  profefior 
of  divinity  at  Oxford.  They  agree,  however,  in  afterting, 
that  from  being  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  London,  he 
became  a  courtier  and  coofeflbr  to  Edward  III.  whom  he 
conftantly  attended  during  his  war  with  France,  aftifting  that 
victorious  prince  with  bis  advice,  animating  the  troops, 
and  fervently  praying  for  their  fuccefs.  After  his  return 


from  the  war,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and 
afterwards  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury.  I?e  died  at  Lam¬ 
beth  in  the  year  1349,  forty  days  after  his  cpnfecradon  ; 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Anfelm’s  chapel,  near  the  fouth  wall. 
His  works  are:  1.  De  caufa  Dei,  printed  in  London,  1618, 
publiflied  by  J.  H.  Savil.  2.  De  geometria  fpeflulativa,  &c. 
Paris,  1495,  13125  1530.  3 •  De  aritlimetica  praftica 

Paris,  1302,  1512.  4.  De  propm tivnibus,  Parts,  1495, 

Venice,  1505,  folio.  5.  De  quadrat ur a  circuit,  Paris,  1495, 
folio. 

BRADY  (Robert),  born  in  Norfolk  in  1643,  was  mafter 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  regius  profelior  there,  and 
twice  reprefen  tat  ive  of  that  univerlity  in  parliament.  In 
1685  was  ma<fo  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  and 
was  phyftcian  in  ordinary  to  James  II.  He  wrote,  An 
introduction  to  the  Old  Englifh  hiftory ;  An  hiftory  of 
England,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.;  and,  A  treatife  on  Englifh  boroughs. 
Fie  died  in  1700. 

BRAILA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Walachia, 
on  the  Danube.  It  has  a  caftle,  taken  by  the  Ruflians  in 
17x1;  but  afterwards  reftor&d. 

BRALIO,  a  lofty  mountain  of  the  Alps,  in  the  country 
of  the  Grifons.  It  feparates  the  valley  of  Munfter  from  the 
county  of  Bormio  ;  and  this  part  of  the  Alps  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  which  Tacitus  mentions  under  the  name  of 
Juga  Rhmtica. 

BRAMHALL  (Dr.  John),  archbiftiop  of  Armagh,  was 
born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Pontefradt  in  Yorkfliire,  about 
the  year  1393.  He  was  invited  over  to  Ireland  by  the  Lord- 
deputy  Wentworth ;  and  foon  after  obtained  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Meath,  the  beft  in  that  kingdom.  In  1634 
he  was  made  biftiop  of  Londonderry,  which  fee  he  improved 
very  much  ;  but  the  greateft  fervice  he  did  to  the  church  of 
Ireland,  was  by  getting,  with  the  deputy’s  affiftance,  feveral 
a£ts  palled  for  abolilhing  fee-farms,  recovering  impropriations, 
.& c.  by  which  and  by  other  means  he  regained  to  the  church 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  30,000  or  40  000  1.  a-year.  In 
the  convocation  he  prevailed  upon  the  church  of  Ireland 
to  unite  in  the  fame  faith  with  the  church  of  England,  by 
adopting  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  that  church  ;  and  would 
willingly  have  introduced  the  Englifli  canons,  but  could 
only  prevail  on  their  accepting  fuch  as  they  deemed  proper. 
Articles  of  trealon  were  exhibited  again!!  him  in  the  Irifii 
parliament;  and  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1644,  the 
Englifli  parliament  made  it  a  preliminary  article,  that  Biihop 
Bramhall,  with  Archbifhop  Laud,  and  others,  ftiould  be  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  general  pardon.  He  went  abroad  ;  but  on 
the  reftoration  was  appointed  archbiftiop  of  Armagh,  primate 
and  metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  and  was  chofen  fpeaker  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords.  He  died  in  1663;  and  was  the 
author  of  feveral  works,  which  are  collected  in  one  volume 
folio. 

BRAMPTON,  a  village  in  Herefordfhire,  one  mile  S. 
of  Rofs.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  caftle;  and 
the  gatehoufe,  which  is  entire,  is  a  very  curious  ftruc- 
ture. 

BRAN  ( Encycl .)  The  fcarcity  of  bread  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  of  late  years  has  led  to  many  important  experiments 
and  difeoveries.  One  of  thefe  is,  that  bran  contains  every 
large  portion  of  what  is  nutritious  in  wheat.  The  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  kneading  flour  for  baking  with  bran- 
water  inftead  of  common  water,  were  firft  made  public  in 
the  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  reverend  Francis 
Haggitt,  prebendary  of  Durham,  to  the  lord  bifhop  of 
Durham,  dated  Nuneham,  February  18,  1800. 

“  If  you  were  furprifed,  soy  lord,  at  receiving  from  me  a 
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loaf  of  bread,  your  furprife  will  ceafe  when  I  explain  my 
reafon  for  fending  it;  in  doing  which,  I  muft  enter  into 
fome  details  which,  I  am  peifuaded,  will  be  far  from  unin- 
tcrefting  to  your  lordfhip.  In  the  couife  of  reading  an  old 
work  of  Rural  Economy,  1  lately  met  with  the  following 
affertion,  viz.  that  flour  kneaded  with  bran-water  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  Jubftuntial  bread,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  it, 
man  is  obtained  by  the  common  mode  of  baking.  As  the 
author  fays  nothing  more  upon  the  fubjedt,  I  conclude  he 
wrote  in  a  time  of  plenty;  but  the  information  (if  it  fliould 
prove  corredt)  appeared  to  me  of  vaft  importance  in  thefe 
davs  of  fcarcity,  and  I  determined  to  make  the  experiment 
without  delay.  Accordingly  I  can  fed  four  bu  flu  Is  of  wheat 
(nine-gallon  meafure)  to  be  ground,  and  nothing  but  the 
coarfe  bran  taken  out :  the  produce  was  four  bufhels  and  a 
half  of  flour,  and  22  lb.  of  bran.  About  ten  days  ago,  I  boiled 
iome  of  the  bran,  and  kneaded  a  due  proportion  of  the 
flour  with  the  {trained  liquor,  and  the  refult  of  the  expe¬ 
dient  was  fo  highly  fatisfadiory,  that  I  refolved  to  repeat  it 
with  the  1110ft  ltridt  attention,  and  the  moftfcrupulous  exadt- 
nefs.  The  details  of  this  fecond  experiment  I  am  now  about  to 
communicate  to  your  lordfhip  ;  and  I  thought  proper  to  fend 
youalfo  fome  of  the  bread  produced  by  it,  that  you  might  form 
a  judgment  of  its  excellence.  Yefierday  I  took  5  lb.  of  bran, 
boiled  it,  and  with  the  liquor  {trained  from  it  kneaded  56  lb. 
of  flour,  adding  the  ufual  quantity  of  fait  and  yeaft.  When 
the  dough  was  fuffiriently  rifen  it  w>as  weighed,  and  divided 
into  loaves;  the  weight,  before  being  put  into  the  oven, 
being  93 lb.  1302.  or  about  81b.  iooz.  more  than  the  fame 
quantity  of  flour  kneaded  in  ihe  common  way  ;  it  was  then 
baked  two  hours,  and,  fome  time  after  being  drawn,  the 
bread  was  weighed,  and  gave  831b.  8oz. — lofs  in  baking 
jolb.  50Z.  The  fame  quantity  of  flour  kneaded  with  com¬ 
mon  water  lofes  about  j  5  lb.  iioz.  in  the  baking,  and  pro¬ 
duces  only  69 lb.  8oz.  of  bread  ; — gain  by  my  method  14  lb  ; 
that  is,  a  clear  incrcafe  of  one-fifth  of  the  ufual  quantity  of 
bread  from  a  given  quantity  of  flour.  This  increafe,  which 
at  firft  appears  altonifhing  (ilnce  only  5  lb.  of  bran  were 
boiled),  deems  to  depend  on  a  combination  of  three  caufes ; 
a_: firft,  the  water  in  which  the  bran  is  boiled  weighs  half  a 
pound  more  per  gallon  than  plain  water;  fecondly,  owing 
to  its  glutinous  confidence,  it  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  evaporation 
by  heat ;  thirdly,  and  principally,  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
is  neceflary  to  make  the  dough  ;  a  bufliel  (or  ^ 6 lb.)  of  flour 
requires  three  gallons  (i.  e.  271b.)  of  plain  water;  but  it 
imbibed  three  gallons  and  three  quarts  of  bran-water, 
weighing  351b.  iooz.  The  bran,  after  being  ufed  in  this 
way,  is  equally  fit  for  many  domeftic  purpofes,  and  I  fufpeft 
«ven  more  nutritious  for  pigs  and  poultry  than  if  given  to 
them  raw.  I  had  the  curiofity  to  weigh  it  after  the  liquor 
was  drained  off,  and  found  that  it  had  gained  12  lb.  and  if 
water  incorporates  with  it  in  the  fame  mao  ner  as  it  does  with 
rice,  why  may  net  its  nutritive  power  be  increafed  in  the 
fame  manner  ?  The  coniedture  accords,  at  lead,  with  Count 
Rumford’s  principle.  But  to  return  to  my  experiment :  I 
have  amufed  myfelf  with  the  following  calculation,  which 
perhaps  will  make  your  lorddtip  fmile.  The  increafe  of 
bread,  by  this  method,  being  a  fifth  from  a  given  quantity 
of  Hour,  the  confumption  of  flour  would  be  laved  by  it 
every  dxth  day,  or  dxty  days  in'a  year.  Suppofing  then 
that  the  practice  were  univerfally  adopted,  and  taking  the 
confumption  of  flourin  this  kingdom  at  200,000  bufhels  per 
day,  the  annual  faving  would  amount  to  twelve  millions  of 
buihcls,  which,  at  the  prefent  price,  would  cod  about  ten 
millions  derling,  and  in  ordinary  times  about  four  millions. 
Of  the  wholtfomcnefs  of  the  bread  there  can  be  n®  doubt ; 
Vor.  X. 


of  its  davour  you  will  judge  by  the  fpecimen  I  have  fent  you; 
and  I  can  add  from  experience,  that  it  keeps  very  well. 
Aftor  my  firft  batch  had  been  baked  ten  days,  I  put  a  loaf 
which  remained  of  it  into  mv  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes* 
and,  being  fufFered  to  grow  cool  again,  it  was  cut,  and  had 
every  appearance  of  new  bread ;  nay,  we  even  thought  it 
better  than  it  was  at  fird.  I  am,”  &c. 

This  was  publifhed  by  the  fociety  for  bettering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor  in  London,  but  as  the  trials  of  this  method 
fell  diort  in  fome  indances,  it  was  followed  by  thefe  “  cur- 
fory  obftrvations  on  the  ufe  of  bran  in  making  bread.” 

“  Mod  of  the  objeiliorts  to  the  ufe  of  bran  in  the  making 
of  bread,  appear  to  be  founded  on  a  prefumption,  that  no 
mode  of  preparation  will  make  any  difference  in  the  degree 
of  nutriment  to  be  derived  from  food.  Though  the  fubje6l 
is  as  yet  but  little  underdood,  dill  we  have  gone  far  enough 
to  afeertain  the  fact,  that  in  mod  kinds  of  grain,  fome 
increafe  of  the  ordinary  nutritive  power  may  be  produced  bv 
culinary  procefs.  The  very  making  bread  affords  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  increafe.  In  rice  Lt  is  very  great ;  and  in  barley- 
meal,  particularly  when  ufed  in  fonp,  its  increafed  power  of 
nutriment  may  be  extended  to  a  furprifing  deferec.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  rice,  when  increafed  by  water  to  a  folid 
fubdance  of  five  times  its  original  weight,  or  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  milk  to  eight  times  what  it  originally  weighed,  is 
converted  from  a  hard  indigedible  grain  into  a  wholefome 
nomidring  food. 

“  It  appears  from  chemical  experiments,,  and  particularly 
from  thofe  made  by  a  very  able  man,  the  late  D * .  Ad¬ 
dington,  the  minider’s  father,  and  mentioned  in  thefioufe 
of  Commons,  that  wheat  contains  {  an  effential  oil  of  a 
mod  beneficial  quality;  and  that  almoft  the  entire  of  the  oil  is 
confined  to  the  bran.’  Thefe  words  are  copied  from  the 
account  given  in  the  public  papers,  with  a  view  of  fug- 
geding  to  the  reader’s  mind,  whether  (if  we  can  be  per- 
fuaded  that  the  refult  of  thefe  chemical  experiments  is  juft, 
and  that  there  really  is  a  very  nutritions  effential  oil  in  the  bran 
of  wheat)  that  circumdance  alone  will  not  at  once  explain 
the  caufe  of  the  increafe,  and  demondrate  the  value  of  the 
difeovery. 

“  The  ufe  and  application  of  Mr.  Haggitt’s  procefs  is 
now  confidcrably  extended,  by  the  addition  of  the  whole  of 
the  boiled  bran  to  the  dough.  Thi>  has  been  adopted,  f«*r 
the  lad  month,  in  fome  families,  in  the  making  of  all  their 
bread  for  common  ufe ;  and  the  bread  fo  made  is  perfectly 
good  and  fweet,  and  (as  far  as  one  may  at  prefent  judge) 
quite  as  wholefome  and  nourijhing  as  any  other  bread, 

“  The  fa<5t  feems  to  be,  that  the  boiling  of  the  bran 
foftens  it,  and  divtds  it  of  its  dry  hufky  quality;  thus  pre¬ 
paring  the  nutritive  part,  the  effential  oil,  for  food.  The 
increafe  in  the  quantity  of  bread  by  the  addition  of  bran  to 
561b.  of  flour,  is  from  341b.  to  36 lb.  of  bread  beyond 
what  is  produced  in  the  common  mode.'  In  one  indance, 
the  561b.  of  flour  with  14.1b.  14.0Z.  of  bran,  has  produced 
106  !b.  and  a  half  of  bread,  weighed  the  next  day  when 
cold  ;  above  half  as  much  again  as  what  is  commonly  made, 
and  about  twice  the  quantity  that  is  produced  from  a  bufliel 
of  wheat  when  merely  the  fine  white  flour  is  ufed.  This 
improvement  (if  adopted  only  in  the  families  of  gentlemen 
and  farmers,  and  in  public  inftitutions)  would  have  an  in- 
dantaneous  effeft  in  reducing  the  price  ef  flour,  and  in 
baffling  the  arts  of  th eJpecu/atOr ;  and  if  univerfally  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  the  having  front  it  would 
be  equal  to  one-third  of  our  confumption;  or  to  the  annual 
amount  of  as  much  wheat  as,  with  the  fame  econo  ny, 
would  fupply  the  whole  kingdom  for  fix  months of  as 
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much  wheat  as  one  thoufand fliips  would  import  to  our  fiiores, 
if  the  reft  of  Europe  were  glutted  with  grain,  and  the 
millions  which  it  would  coft  were  no  object  of  expenditure. 

“  There  is  not  the  mod  diftant  idea  of  prefling  upon  the 
poor  any  variation  in  their  habits;  particularly  with  refpefl 
to  bread,  now'  become  their  chief  article  of  fubfiftence. 
But  it  is  conceived,  that,  in  the  prefent  crifis,  the  rich  are 
inexcufablc ,  if  they  negleft  to  attend  to  every  practicable 
faving  that  can  be  made  in  the  confumption  of  wheat  corn. 
Whether  the  high  price  of  bread  is  occaftoned  by  atual 
fcarcity,  or  by  baneful  monopoly,1  or  whether  (as  feme 
think)  it  owes  its  exiftence  to  both  caufes,  it  is  one  of  our 
firft  duties  to  adopt  every  juft  and  legal  expedient  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  corn,  and  to  huftnnd  this  effential  article 
of  life  for  the  benefit  of  our  poor  and  neceliitous  brethren. 
Something  has  been  already  done,  and  with  great  and  good 
effects :  but  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conjecture  what  the  price 
of  bread  icoulit have  been  at  this  day,  and  how  infupportable 
might  have  been  the  prefture  upon  the  poor,  if  no  meafures 
had  been  taken  for  their  relief  and  protection.  Wben,- 
therefore,  .we  find  any  perfons  openly  oppofing  thofe  mea- 
fu  res,  or  clandeftinely  endeavouring  to  diminifli  their  effects, 
it  is  not  very  eafy  to  diveft  the  mind  of  the  idea  that  the}' 
have  an  intereft  in  the  increase  of  the  evil,  and  aie  taking 
advantage  of  a  public  calamity.” 

BRANCASTER,  a  village  of  Norfolk,  to  the  E.  of  the 
promontory  of  St.  Edmund’s-chapel,  was  anciently  Brano- 
dunum,  a  confiderable  Roman  city,  where  ancient  coins 
have  been  frequently  dug  up. 

BRANDELS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  river  Elbe, 
10  miles  N.  E.  of  Prague.  Long.  14.  45.  E.  Lat.  50.  15.  N. 

BRANDT  (Gerard),  a  learned  divine  of  the  reformed 
religion,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1626,  and  was  fuc- 
ceffivelv  mlnifter  in  feveral  places  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
wrote  lorne  works  which  are  efteemed,  particularly  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Netherlands,  4  vols.  4m. ; 
and  The  Life  of  Admiral  Ruyter;  both  written  in  the 
Flemifh  tongue.  He  died  at  Rotterdam  in  1685. 

BRASSA,  a  fmall  ifland  to  the  N.  of  Scotland,  one  of 
the  Shetland  iflands.  Between  this  and  the  principal  ifland, 
called  the  Mainland,  is  the  noted  Brafta  Sound  ;  where  a 
thoufand  fail  may  at  once  find  commodious  mooring. 

BRATTON-CASTLE,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Weftbury, 
in  Wilts,  the  remains  of  a  flrong  fortification,  where  the 
Danes  held  out  againft  the  Englifli  tw'enty-four  days,  it 
is  feated  on  a  hill,  and  is  encompafled  by  two  ditches, 
within  which  feveral  pieces  of  old  iron  arms  have  been 
dug  up. 

BRAUBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weteravia, 
with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  eight  miles  S.  of 
Coblentz. 

BRAUN  (George),  in  Latin  Braunius,  archdeacon  of 
Dortmund,  and  dean  of  Notre  Dame  in  G  adibus,  at 
Cologne.  He  publifhed  a  Latin  oration  againft  the  prieffs 
gmilty  of  fornication  ;  he  alfo  wrote  the  Life  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  that  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  a  controverfial  trea  - 
tife  againft  the  Proteftants  ;  hut  his  chief  work  is  the  Thta- 
trvm  Urbium ,  in  feveral  volumes  folio. 

BRAY,  a  village  of  Berkfhire,  famous  in  fong  for  its 
vicar,  who,  having  been  twice  a  Papilt,  and  tw'ice  a  Pro- 
tefiant,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edw'ard  VI.,  Mary, 
and  £  izabeth,  and  therefore  taxed  with  being  a  turncoat, 
Paid,  he  always  kept  to  his  principle,  which  was,  to  live  and 
die  vicar  of  Biay.  It  is  feated  on  the  Thames,  one  mile 
from  Maidenhead. 

BRAZIL,  erroneoufly  fpelt  Bzazil  in  our  original  ar¬ 
ticle.  See  Brasil. 


BREAD  (Encycl.)  The  following  "we  add  to  our  original 
article  ;  viz  a  method  of  fermenting  a  large  body  of  flour 
with  a  Imall  quantity  of yeaft,  invented  by  Mr.  James  Stoner 
of  Amport,  in  Hampfliire.  Suppofe  you  want  to  bake  a 
bufhel  of  bread,  and  have  not  more  than  one  tea-fpoonfui 
of  yeaft;  put  the  flour  into  a  kneading-trough,  and  take 
about  three  quarters  of  a  p’nt  of  w'arrn  water,  and  the  tea- 
fpoonful  of  yeaft,  which  if  thick  and  fteady  the  better; 
put  it  into  the  water,  and  ftir  it  until  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  ; 
then  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour  large  enough  to 
contain  two  gallons  of  water;  pour  in  your  fmall  quantity 
of  yeaft,  mixed  with  water  as  above  ;  then  take  a  flick 
about  two  feet  long,  and  ftir  in  feme  of  the  flour  until  it 
is  as  thick  as  you  would  make  batter  for  a  pudding  ;  ftrew 
forr.e  of  the  dry  flour  over  it,  and  let  it  reft  for  about  an 
hour,  for  in  that  time  you  will  find  this  fmall  quantity  rail¬ 
ed  fo  that  it  will  break  through  the  dry  flour  which  you 
{hook  over  it ;  then  pour  in  about  a  quart  more  of  warm 
water,  and  ftir  it  with  your  flick  as  before,  and  leave  it  for 
twro  hours  more  ;  you  will  find  it  rife,  or  break  through 
the  dry  flour  again  ;  then  add  three  quarts  or  a  gallon  more 
of  warm  water,  and  ftir  in  the  flour  again  ;  and  in  about 
three  of  four  hours  mix  up  the  dough,  and  cover  it  warm. 
In  four  or  five  hours  more  you  may  put  it  in  the  oven,  and 
you  will  have  as  light  bread  as  though  you  had  ufed  a 
pint  of  yeaft.  It  does  not  take  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
more  time  than  the  ufu'al  way  of  baking;  for  there  is  no 
time  loft  but  that  of  adding  water  three  or  four  times. 
When  you  find  your  body  of  flour  fpo’nged  large  enough, 
before  you  put  in  the  reft  of  the  water  you  ftiould,  with- 
both  hands,  mix  that  which  it  fponged  and  the  dry  flour 
altogether,  and  then  add  the  remainder  of  varm  water,  and 
your  dough  will  rife  the  better  and  eafb  i  .  The  author  a f- 
ferts,  that  he  conftantlv  bakes  this  way  in  the  morning, 
about  fix  or  feven  o'clock,  he  begins  his  fir  ft  o  aeration  ;  m 
an  hour’s  time  he  adds  more  water,  1  two  hours  more  a 
greater  quantity,  about  noon  he  makes  up  the  dough,  and 
about  fix  in  the  evening  it  is  put  into  the  oven  ;  and  that 
he  has  always  good  bread,  never  heavy  nor  bitter  He 
adds,  that  the  caufe  of  heavy  bread  is  not  owing  to  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  of  yeaft  ufed,  but  to  its  not  being 
ufed  properly,  for  yeaft  is  to  flour  what  fire  is  to  fuel  —a 
{park  of  the  latter  will  kindle  a  large  body  by  only  blowing 
it  up,  fo  a  thimble  full  of  the  formei,  by  adding  warm  water 
to  ir,  will  raife  or  fponge  almcft  any  quantity  of  flour. 

Thus  heavy  bread  is  not  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  veaft  ufed,  but  to  a  deficiency  of  fermentation  ; 
for,  if  the  dough  be  put  into  the  oven. before  it  is  ripe,  heavy 
bread  is  the  natural  confequence.  In  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  feafons,  he  preferibes  that  in  fummer  the  water 
ftiould  be  blood-warm,  and  in  cold  frofty  weather  as  warm 
as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  it  without  making  it  fmartj 
taking  care  in  winter  to  cover  up  your  dough. 

In  the  Britifli  Magazine  for  1800,  we  are  taught  how  to 
make  bread  without  yeaft,  as  prailifed  in  Hungary. 

Boil  two  good  handfuls  of  hops  in  four  quarts  of  water  : 
pour  this  upon  as  much  wheat  bran  as  the  liquor  will  inoif- 
ten.  To  this  add  four  or  five  pounds  of  leaven  :  mix  the 
whole  together,  fo  as  to  unite  the  parts.  Put  this  mafs  into 
a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  divide  it  into 
pieces  about  the  fize  of  an  hen’s  egg,  which  ftiould  be  dried 
in  the  air,  but  not  in  the  fun,  and  then  will  keep  fix 
months. 

For  fix  large  loaves,  fix  good  handfuls  of  this  broken 
fmall,  and  diffolved  in  eight  quarts  of  warm  water,  and 
poured  through  a  fieve  into  one  end  of  the  bread-trough ; 
and  three  quarts  more  of  warm  water  are  poured  through  the 
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fieve  after  it,  and  what  remains  in  the  (5 eve  well  prefied  out. 
This  liquor  mull  be  mixed  up  with  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  a  large  loaf.  This  to  be  flrewed  over  with  flour,  the 
fieve  with  its  contents  put  upon  it,  and  the  whole  covered  up 
warm.  When  its  furface  begins  to  crack,  fifteen  quarts  of 
warm  water,  in  which  fix  handfuls  have  been  diflolved,  mull 
be  poured  through  the  fieve  upon  it,  and  the  necefiary  quan¬ 
tity  of  flour  added,  and  mixed  and  kneaded  with  the  leaven  ; 
this  muft  be  covered  up  warm  and  left  about  an  hour,  then 
made  up  into  loaves,  which  are  kept  in  a  warm  room  half 
an  hour,  and  after  that  put  into  the  oven  till  fufficiently 
baked. 

“  The  1  aven,”  fays  Mr.  Holt,  of  Walton  near  Liverpool, 
who  relates  this  procefs,  “  may  be  made  in  large  quantities. 
By  large  loaves,  I  find  by  enquiry,  in  our  own  praftice,  is 
meant  twelve  pounds  6f  flour,  and  to  which  four  ounces  of 
leaven  in  a  dried  Hate  is  a  proper  quantity.” 

The  following  account  of  fubflitutes for  four  or  bread  we 
extradl  from  an  excellent  contemporary  work,  entitled  Tire 
Domedic  Encyclopaedia. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  analyfis,  as  well  as  on  former 
occafions,  mentioned  various  fubftances  which  might  advan- 
tageoufiy  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  indifpen- 
fable  article  of  human  fuflenance  ;  independently  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  roots  that  are  already  made  fub- 
fervient  to  this  beneficial  purpofe.  In  order  to  exhibit  a 
diflindl  view  of  the  moil  promifing  fubflitutes,  whether  in¬ 
digenous  or  exotic,  and  especially  l'uch  as  have  adlually  been 
ufed,  on  the  authority  of  credible  evidence,  we  fliall  here 
divide  them  into  three  clafles,  having,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
work,  given  a  more  particular  account  of  each  article,  in  its 
alphabetical  order. 

I.  Farinaceous  Seeds  : — Wheat-grafs,  or  Triticum  Spelt  a  ; 
millet,  or  panic  um  meliaecum  ;  common  buck  wheat,  or  poly¬ 
gonum  fagopyrttm  ;  Siberian  buck-wheat,  or  polygonum  tata- 
ricum ;  wild  buck-wheat,  or  polygonum  convolvulus  ;  wild 
Fcfcue  grafs,  or  Fejluca Jluitans  ;  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  the 
Mays  Zea ;  Rice,  or  Oryzafativa  ;  Guinea  Corn,  or  White 
Round-feeded  Indian  Millet;  the  Hoi  cits  Sorghum,  L.  ;  Ca- 
nary-grafs,  or  P /talaris  Canarievfis  ;  Rough  Dog’s-tail  Grafs, 
or  Cynofurus  echinatvs  ;  Water  Zizany,  or  Zizania  aquatica  ; 
Upright  Sea  Lime-grafs,  or  Etymus  arenarius ;  Sea-reed, 
Marram,  He-lme,  or  t>ea  Mat-weed,  the  Calumagrojlis ,  or 
Arundo  arenaria. 

The  following  mealy  fruits,  however,  deferve  a  decided 
preference  over  many  of  the  preceding:  viz.  Water  Cal¬ 
trops,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Trapa  nafans,  L. ;  Pulfe  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  furh  as  Peas,  Lentils,  Beans,  and  the  feeds  of 
the  Common  Vetch,  Fetch,  or  Tare-acorns,  and  el'pecially 
thofe  of  the  Querus  cenis  and  ef cuius ;  the  feeds  of  the  White 
Goofe-foot,  Common  Wild  Orange,  or  the  Chenopodium  al¬ 
bum-,  the  feeds  and  flowers  of  the  Rocket,  or  Brajica  eruca ; 
the  feeds  of  the  Sorrel,  or  Ritmex  acetofa  ;  of  the  different 
fpecies  of  Dock,  or  Lapathum-,  of  the  Yellow  and  White 
Water-lily;  or  the  Nymphtra  lutea  and  albu  ;  of  the  Corn- 
fpurrey,  or  Spcrgula  am nf.s ;  of  the  Spinage,  or  Spin  acta 
oleracea,  L.  ;  of  the  Common  Grom  well,  or  Graymill,  the 
lithofptrnmm  officinale  ;  of  the  Knot-grafs,  or  Panicu/um  avi- 
tulare ;  the  Btech.-nut  ;  and  even  the  hulks  of  the  Lint- 
feed,  &c. 

•  II.  Farinaceous  Roots:  namely,  thofe  of  the  Common 
and  Yellow  Berhlem  Star,  or  Ornilhogalum  hitcum  and  urm- 
iellatum  ;  of  the  well-known  Yellow  Afphodel  ;  of  the 
Wake  Robin,  or  Arum  macu/atum  (after  being  properly 
dried  and  waflied) ;  of  the  Pilewort,  or  Lefler  Celandine, 
the  Ranunculus  ficaria  ;  of  the  Common  Dropwort,  the  Spi- 
rwajilipendula  j  of  the  Meadow-fweet,  or  Spiraa  ulmuria  ; 


of  the  White  Bryony,  or  Bryonia  alba ;  of  the  Turnip 
rooted  Cabbage,  or  Napobrajjica ;  of  the  Great  Billort,  or 
Snake-weed  ;  likewife  of  the  Small,  Welch,  or  Alpine 
Biftort  ;  of  the  Common  Orobus,  or  Heath-pea  ;  the 
Tuberous  Vetch  ;  the  Common  Reed;  both  the  Sweet- 
fmelling  and  Common  Solomon’s  Seal ;  the  Common  Corn- 
flag,  or  Gladiolus  communis ;  the  Salt-marfli,  Ctnb-rufti,  or 
Scirpus  maritimvs ,  Src. — Indeed,  feme  authors  alfo  include 
in  this  lift  the  roots  of  the  Mandragora,  Cokhkum,  Fiona - 
via  bulb,  Helleborus  acconitifol.  and  nigr.  hiUum  buHnf.,  and 
many  others  ;  but  for  thefe  laft  mentioned  we  have  not  fill- 
ficient  authority. 

ill.  Fibrous  and  lefs  juicy  Roots  :  viz.  thofe  of  the  Couch- 
grafs,  or  Creeping  Wheat-grafs;  the  Clown’s,  or  Marfli 
Wound-wort;  the  Mirih  Miry-gold,  or  Meadow  Bouts; 
the  Silver-weed,  or  WildTanfey;  the  Sea  Seg,  or  Caicx 
arenarius,  &c. 

Having  thus  Hated  the  various  fubflitutes  for  bread, 
which  either  have  already  been  adopted  with  fuccefs  in 
this  country,  or  which  might,  in  times  of  real  fcarcity,  be 
eafily  converted  into  proper  nutriment,  we  cannot  better 
conclude  this  article  than  in  the  words  of  Arthur  Young, 
efq.  who,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  late  Royal  Proclama¬ 
tion,  recommending  frugality  in  the  confumption  of  corn, 
as  one  of  the  fureft  and  mod  effectual  means  of  alleviating 
the  prefent  preflnre  of  the  times,  efpoufes  the  caufe  of  the 
unfortunate  poor,  nearly  in  the  following  words  :  Every 
mailer  or  head  of  a  family  is  in  duty  bound  to  fecond,  with¬ 
out  compulfion,  the  humane  views  of  the  leg  ill  a  tare. 
Hence,  bread  made  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  wheat,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  feven  pounds  of  the  bran  in  each  bufliel,  and 
adding  one-fourth  or  third  part  of  a  fubftitute,  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  mod  effeflive  faving.  If  the  confumption  of 
the  whole  kingdom  be  computed  at  8,000,000  of  quarters 
in  twelve  months,  this  faving  on  all  the  wheaf  confumed  in 
nine  months  would  be  700,000  quarters,  which  would  feed- 
875, 000  Perf°ns5  at  the  ordinary  confumption  of  one  quar¬ 
ter  a  head  per  annum  ;  and  probably  be  equal,  under  the  pre¬ 
fent  veftriftions,  to  afford  food  to  1,000,000  of  people  for  the 
next  nine  months.  Further,  if  the  faving  of  oats  to  the  fup- 
pofed  number  of  500,000  horfes  of  luxury,  be  calculated  at 
one  bufliel  per  week,  this  would,  in  nine  months,  amount 
to  18,000,000  of  bufhels  ;  or  fufficient  to  fupport  1,000,000 
of  perfons  for  the  fame  period  of  time,  allowing  to  each  not 
lefs  than  twenty-five  bufhels  per  annum.  With  due  defer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Young’s  flatiftical  information,  however,  we 
beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  500,000  fat  horfes,  crammed  on 
the  food  of  man,  move  about  the  kingdom  ;  though  it  muff 
be  acknowledged,  that  plcafure  horfes  “  are  fpe&acies  of  envy 
to  the  flarving  poor— abominable  and  fcandalous  fp^£lacles, 
which,  in  times  like  thefe,  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
view  of  thofe  whofe  miferable  children  might  be  fed  on  the 
corn  thus  Caved. ” 

BREMENWOERD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Bremen  ;  formerly  a  fortified  town  ;  but,  fince  the  year 
1683,  the  fortifications  have  been  demolifhed.  It  is  27 
miles  N.  of  Bremen.  Long.  S.  45.  E.  Lat.  53.  33.  N. 

BRENT,  a  river  of  Somerfetfhii  e  which  riles  in  Selwood 
Foreft,  on  the  elge  of  Wilts,  and  receiving  feveral  ri¬ 
vulets,  particularly  one  from  Shepton-Mallet  and  Wells', 
falls  into  Bridgewater  Bay. 

BRENTE,  a  river  which  has  its  fource  in>the  bifhopric 
of  Trent,  and  falls  into  the  gulph  oppofite  Venice. 

BRESLE,  a  river  of  France  that  has  its  fource  above  Au- 
rnale  ;  leparates  the  late  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Pi¬ 
cardy,  waters  Eu,  and  then  falls  into  the  Englifli  Channel. 

BRESSUIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  cc 
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tie  two  Sevres  and  Tate  province  of  Poitou,  with  a  college, 
35  miles  N.W.  of  Poitiers. 

BRETAGNE,  a  late  province  of  France,  150  miles  in 
length,  and  nain  breadth.  It  is  a  peninfula,  united  on 
the  E.  to  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy,  and  Poitou.  The  air 
is  temperate,  and  it  has  large  forefls.  It  is  formed  into  five 
of  the  new  departments  of  France;  namely,  the  North 
Coaft,  Finifterre,  Ifie  and  Vilaine,  Lower  Loire,  and  Mor- 
bihan. 

BRETEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Seine  and  late  province  of  Normandy,  feated  on  the 
river  Iton,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Evreux.  Long.  1.  o.  E.  Lat. 
48.  56-  N. 

BREWING  ( Encycl .).  In  March,  1788,  Mr.  W.  Ker, 
of  Kerfield,  Tweedale,  received  the  king’s  patent  for  his  im¬ 
provement  in  brewing  ale,  beer,  porter,  and  other  malt  li¬ 
quors,  fo  as  to  fave  a  confiderable  portion  of  hops,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  liquors  of  a  fuperior  flavour  and  quality,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  lefs  liable  to  become  acid  or  putrid.  The  fleam 
’which  arifes  from  the  boiling  copper,  is  known  to  be 
■ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  eflential  oil  of  the  hops,  in 
which  their  flavour  conflfts.  Inflead,  therefore,  of  allowing 
it  to  efcape  and  evaporate,  as  it  does  in  the  common  mode  of 
brewing,  Mr.  Ker  contrives  to  preferve  and  condenfe  it,  by 
means/af  a  winding-pipe  fixed  to  the  copper,  fimilar  to  the 
-worm  of  a  ftill,  or  by  a  flraight  pipe  palling  through  cold 
water,  or  any  other  cooling  medium.  The  oil  and  water, 
thus  obtained,  are  returned  into  the  worts,  when  boiled  ;  or 
the  oil,  after  being  feparated  from  the  water,  along  with 
■which  it  had  been  exhaled,  is  returned  into  the  worts  after 
they  are  boiled  ;  and  the  watery  parr,  which,  after  the  oil  is 
feparated,  ftill  continues  impregnated  with  the  aromatic 
tafte  and  bitter  of  the  hop,  is  returned  into  the  next  copper 
or  boiling  veflel,  and  fo  on,  from  one  copper  or  boiling  vef- 
fel  into  another.  By  this  procefs,  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
hop  and  flavour,  which  is  loft  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  brew¬ 
ing,  is  preferved  ;  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  is  improved  by 
the  prefervation  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  aromatic  oil  ;  and 
rthe  ale  and  beer  are  better  fecured  from  any  tendency  to 
acidity  or  putrefaction,  and  therefore  muft  be  fitter  for 
-home  confumption  and  exportation. 

In  June  1790,  Mr.  John  Long,  of  Ireland,  obtained  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  an  improvement,  which  he  calls  an  entire  new  method , 
in  all  the  cjjential parts  of  brewing  good  malt  liquor.  Though 
his  method,  in  one  refpe#,  is  fimilar  to  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Ker,  yet,  as  it  comprehends  the  whole  procefs  of  brewing, 
we  (hall  lay  it  before  our  readers,  nearly  in  the  words  of  its 
author. 

x.  For  the  better  extracting  the  virtues  of  malt,  place 
near  a  malh-tun  a  fhallow  copper,  or  other  veflel,  that  will 
readily  heat,  the  curb  of  which  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
tun,  and  to  contain  from  two  to  fix  hoglhe'ads,  according  to 
the  dimenfions  of  the  tun,  more  or  lefs ;  and,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  copper,  have  a  cock,  from  two  to  five  inches  in 
-diameter,  to  condu#  the  heated  liquor  from  the  copper  into 
a  tube,  which  pafles  down  the  external  part  of  the  tun,  and 
enters  it  through  an  aperture  about  fix  inches  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  then  forming  two  revolutions,  more  or  lefs,  through 
the  body  of  the  tun,  and  communicating  its  heat  to  the  wort 
as  it  paffes  through  the  tube  ;  and  then,  at  a  convenient  di- 
ftance  from  the  place  where  it  firft  entered,  it  runs  from  the 
tun  into  a  ciftern  or  tub,  fituate  as  near  as  convenient  to  the 
XOpper  01  heating-veflei.  In  the  tub  or  ciftern  is  to  be 
placed  a  pump,  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  the  cooler  li¬ 
quor  back  to  the  copper  or  heating-veflel  again,  there  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  heat  of'208  degrees,  more  or  lefs  (which  it  will  re¬ 
quire  after  the  firft  half  hour),  and  then  convey  it  through 


the  maftiTng-tun,  as  before,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  long 
as  the  working-brewer  may  think  neceftary,  to  raife  the 
mafhing-tun  to  any  degree  of  heat  required.  By  adhering  to 
the  foregoing  procefs,  the  firft  liquor  may,  with  the  greateft 
fafety,  be  let  upon  the  malt,  from  20  to  30  degrees  lower 
than  the  prefent  pra#ice;  by  which  means  it  operates  with 
gentlenefs,  opens  and  expands  the  malt,  and  prepares  it  for 
the  reception  of  fharper  or  warmer  liquor,  fo  as  to  extra# 
the  whole  of  the  faccharine  quality  from  the  malt.  By  the 
foregoing  method,  the  mafhing-tun,  inftead  of  lofing  its 
firft  heat  (which  it  does  by  the  prefent  pradice),  conti¬ 
nues  to  iricreafe  in  heat  every  moment,  by  conveying  the 
heated  liquor  through  the  tube  into  the  tun  ;  by  which 
means,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  th'e  working-brewer  can 
have  the  tun  brought  to  any  degree  of  heat  he  fhali  think 
beft  fuited  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  malt.  Peribns 
who  would  wifh  to  fave  expence,  may  heat  their  mafhincr- 
tun  at  the  fide  or  bottom,  by  a  large  piece  of  metallic  fob-, 
fiance  made  fire-proof,  and  fixed  therein  ;  which,  in  fome* 
degree',  will  anfwer  the  end  propofed,  but  with  great  trou¬ 
ble  and  delay. 

2.  To  prevent  the  wort  from  receiving  a  difagreeable 
flavour,  while  in  the  under-back,  a  tube  muft  be  placed  at 
the  cock  of  the  mafhing-tun,  to  receive  the  wort  as  it 
comes  off,  and  convey  it  to  a  great  ciftern,  or  refrigera¬ 
tory,  whieft  is  fup plied  with  a  tiream  of  water.  The  wort, 
palling  through  that  medium  in  a  fpiral  tube,  foon  lofes 
that  heat  which  fo  often  proves  prejudical  to  the  brewer  in 
warm  weather  :  it  is  then  poured  from  the  tube  into  a 
veil'd  itf  which  pumps  are  placed,  to  return  the  wort  into 
the  copper,  for  the  purpofe  of  boiling  off. 

3.  As  the  great  obje#  of  long- boiling  the  wort  is  reme¬ 
died,  by  this  invention  of  taking  the  extra#  from  the  hops 
in  a  feparate  manner  from  the  worts,  Mr.  Long  boils  the 
latter  no  longer  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes;  and 
by  purfuing  that  method,  he  faves  much  time  and  fuel,  and 
regulates  the  length  of  time  accordingly. 

4.  He  fteeps  his  hops  the  preceding  day  to  which  they 
are  to  be  ufed,  in  a  copper  or  other  veflel,  with  as  much 
fluid,  blood-warm,  as  will  cover  the  hop$;  where  it  is  to 

.remain  over  a  flow  fire  at  leaft  fourteen  hours,  clofe  co¬ 
vered  ;  the  copper,  at  the  tenth  hour,  not  to  be  of  a  greater 
heat  than  175  degrees,  continuing  flow  until  the  laft  hour. 
Then  he  brings  the  copper  gradually  to  a  fimmer,  or  flow 
boil ;  in  which  ftate  he  foffers  it  to  remain  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  then  runs  off  the  fluid  ;  and  this  he  dees  at  the 
fame  time  the  firft  wort  is  boiled  off,  that  they  may  both 
pafs  together  through  the  refrigeratory,  into  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  or  working-tun.  After  the  foregoing  operation,  he 
covers  the  hops  again  with  other  liquor,  brings  the  copper 
to  boil  as  foon  as  convenient,  and  lets  it  remain  in  that 
ftate  a  confiderable  time,  until  the  fecond  worts  are  boiled 
off.  Then  he  paffes  the  hop-fluid  with  the  wort,  the  fame 
as  in  the  firft  inftance;  and,  if  there  is  a  third  wort,  he 
boils  the  hops  a  third  time  with  fmall  worts,  and  drains  off 
the  liquid  as  before  ;  by  which  means  he  gradually  obtains 
the  whole  of  the  eflential  oil  and  pleafant.  bitter  from  the 
hops,  which  is  effe#ually  preferved  in  the  beer. 

5.  When  the  wort  is  boiled  off,  it  is  conduded  from  the 
cock  of  the  copper  or  boiler  into  a  tube  of  a  proper  dimen- 
fion,  which  paffes  the  wort  from  the  cock  to  the  large  ciftern 
or  refrigeratory,  and  there  performs  feveral  revolutions,  in 
a  fpiral  maqner,  through  the  fame  tube  ;  which  is  immerfed 
in  a  conftant  fupplv  of  cold  water,  where  it  lofes  the  greatelt 
part  of  its  heat  in  a  fhort  time,  and  thence  continues  a 
ftraight  oourfe  througn  the  tube,  a  little  elevated,  and  fome  1 
foitabie  length,  placed  in  brick-work,  until  it  meets  a  fmall 
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refrigeratory,  fupplied  with  colder  water  from  a  refervoir 
made  for  that  purpofe,  at  the  head  of  the  works;  whence 
a  continual  ft  ream  runs  on  the  furface  of  the  tube  down  to 
the  great  refrigeratory,  cooling  the  wort  as  it  pafles,  in  order 
to  enable  the  working-brewer  to  fend  it  into  the  backs,  or 
working-tuns,  at  whatever  degree  of  heat  he  may  think  pro¬ 
per.  The  tune  may  be  made  of  lead,  or  any  other  metallic 
i’ubftance. 

6.  To  enable  him  to  brew  in  the  warm  fummer  months, 
Mr.  Long  finks  the  backs,  or  working-tuns,  at  lead  to  a  level 
wilh  the  ground,  but  if  deeper  the  better,  and  covers  them 
clofely  by  an  arch  made  of  bricks,  or  other  materials,  that 
will  totally  exclude  the  atmofpheric  air.  He  then  places 
them  as  near  as  poltibJe  to  a  fpring  or  fand-drain,  as  their 
depth  will  naturally  draw  the -water  thence,  which  mud  be 
lo  contrived  as  to  pafs  or  flow  round  the  backs  or  tuns. 
Next,  he  introduces  a  large  tube,  which  pafles  through  the 
tuns,  and  keeps  the  wort  feveral  degrees  lower  than  can  pof- 
fibly  be  done  by  the  prefent  pra&ice  ;  by  which  means  he 
produces  a  complete  fermentation,  even  in  the  dog-days. 

7.  In  cold  or  frolty  weather,  if  the  tun  and  backs  lhould  lofe 
the  did  heat,  intended  to  be  conduced  through  the  procefs 
by  the  foregoing  method,  a  fupply  of  warm  or  boiling  water 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  tube,  which  pafles  through  the  body 
of  the  backs  or  tun,  communicating  its  heat,  which  riles  to 
any  degree  the  working-brewer  diall  think  proper:  by  purfu- 
ing  this  method,  in  the  coldeft  feafon,  a  fermentation  may 
always  be  procured. 

In  February  179S,  Dr.  Richard  Shannon  obtained  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  his  method  of  improving  the  procefl'es  of  brewing, 
diddling,  boiling,  evaporating,  railing,  applying,  and  condenf- 
ing  fleam  or  vapour  from  aqueous,  fpirituous,  laccharine,  fa- 
line,  and  other  fluids.  The  principle  of  his  invention  confifts 
chiefly  in  the  following  arrangement  :  By  covering  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  malh-tun  air-tight,  and  cafing  it  round,  under  and 
over,  with  a  fleam-tight  cafing,  fo  that,  during  the  mafhing 
and  l'oaking  of  the  malt  and  grain  ulcd,  the  heat  may  be 
preferved,  or  raifed  and  regulated  to  any  pitch,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  fleam,  both  in  and  between  the  cafing  of  the  mafli- 
tun  :  by  which  contrivance,  the  whole  of  the  farina  and  fub- 
flance  of  the  grain  may  be  as  effedtually  ex  trailed  in  one,  or 
at  moll  in  two  mafliings,  as  is  now  don£  in  three  or  four. 
The  fleam,  conducted  by  a  proper  tube  or  pipe,  is  to  be  alfo 
employed  for  Iweetening  and  cleanling  all  the  brewing,  didd¬ 
ling,  and  vinegar-making  utenfils,  and  calks  employed  in  each, 
&c,  fo  as  in  future  to  prevent  furring,  foxing,  &c.  even  in 
tl^e  inmoft  crevices. 

In  June  179S,  the  fame  patentee,  in  parlnerfliip  with  Mr. 
Robert  Burnett,  of  Vauxhall,  procured  another  patent,  for  the 
dil’covery  of  a  principle  and  invention  of  a  method  ol  improv¬ 
ing  the  procefs. of  fermentation,  by  which  porter,  beer,  ale, 
malt  and  molafles  wafli,  wine,  cyder,  and  all  other  laccharine 
and  fermentable  fluids,  may  be  conduced  with  certainty 
through  the  vinous  procefs  of  fermentation  in  mild,  warm, 
hot,  and  cold  .weather,  without  being  materially  injured  as 
heretofore,  by  the  different  changes  of  the  atmofphere,  &rc. 
But  as  thefe  improvements  depend  on  the  application  of  an 
expenfive  pneumatic  apparatus,  which  does  not  appear  to  us 
adapted  to  the  ufe  of  families,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
tenth  and  fourteenth  volumes  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  where  he  will  find  a  detailed  lpccification  of 
both  patents. 

The  laft  patent  we  fliall  mention,  is  that  of  Mr.  Thornton, 
of  Ealt  Southfield ;  which,  being  dated  April  15,  1778,  is 
earlier  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  does  not  ftridtly  re¬ 
late  to  the  procefs  of  brewing,  as  his  invention  confifts  in  a 
new  method  of  reducing  malt  and  haps  to  an  elience  or  ex- 
Vo l.  X. 


traR,  from  which  beer  may  be  made  either  at  lea  or  in  diftant 
countries.  The  whole  is  managed  by  the  tranfmitted  heat  of 
comprefled  vapour  of  boiling  water,  and  a  proper  apparatus 
for  that  purpole.  This  apparatus  may  be  made  of  iron,  tin, 
or  copper:  it  confifts  of  a  boiler  of  any  dimenfions,  a  double 
veflel,  and  conducing  tubes.  The  double  veflel  confifts  ot 
one  veflel  placed  within  another,  and  fitted  tight  at  their 
rims.  The  upper  veflel  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  under 
veflel,  and  contains  the  liquor  to  be  evaporated.  The  under 
veflel  is  every-where  incloled,  except  at  an  aperture  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  boiler,  and  at  another  aperture  communi-- 
eating  with  the  conducing  tubes;  and  is.  conftrufited  fo  as 
not  to  allow  any  part  of  the  vapour  condenfed  into  drops 
within  it  to  efcape,  except  back  again  into  the  boiler:  it  is 
not  lo  extenfive  as  to  act  as  a  common  refrigeratory,  and  yet 
is  capacious  enough  to  prevent  the  liquor  boiling  over.  The 
aperture  communicating  with  the  boiler  is  large  enough  to 
freely  admit  the  vapour  from  the  boiler  into  the  under  veflel  ; 
and  the  aperture  communicating  with  the  conducing  tubes 
is  of  a  proper  fize  to  allow  of  the  vapour  in  the  under  veflel 
being  comprefled,  to  a  degree  capable  of  tranfmitting  to  the 
liquor  to  be  evaporated  a  proper  heat,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  ferve  as  a  paflage  for  more  heat  than  is  necelfary  to  keep 
up  that  degree  of  compreftion.  The  condu6ting  tubes  are  to 
convey  this  fuperfluous  heat  or  vapour,  to  be  ufed  for  far¬ 
ther  purpofes,  or  immediately  out  of  the  building. 

Thofe  of  our  readers  who  are  defirous  of  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fubjeft,  may  confult  the  laft  edition  of  P/iilo/ophi - 
cal  Principles  of  Brewing,"  by  Mr.  Richardfon,  of  Hull ;  a  . 
work  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  praRical  utility. 

BRICKS  ( Encycl. ).  In  addition  to  what  has  been  faid  tu»- 
der  that  article,  it  is  necelfary  briefly  to  notice  the  patent  of 
Mr.  Sandford,  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  North  America. 
On  the  20th  of  January,  1800,  he  received  the  king’s  patent 
fora  method  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  A.  Kinfley,  of  the 
fame  place,  for  manufacturing  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery- 
ware  in  genera!,  and  for  difeharging  the  moulds  ufed  therein. 
The  principle  of  this  invention  is  amply  detailed  in  the  fpeci- 
fication,  a  copy  of  which  is  inferted  in  the  13th  volume  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  p.  148,  and  following,  illultrated 
by  a  plate.  From  the  fubjoined  extract,  however,  the  reader 
may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  nature  and  utility  of  this  in¬ 
vention,  which  chiefly  confifts  in  a  newly- contrived  apparatus, 
for  expediting  the  tedious  procefs  of  making  bricks,  and  other 
earthen-ware.  The  moulds  ufed  in  this  machine  may  be  va¬ 
rious,  either  with,  falfe  or  fixed  bottoms,  fides,  or  ends  ;  01- 
open  at  top,  bottom,  fides,  or  ends  :  but  luch  as  are  ufed  by 
the  original  inventor,  Dr.  Apollos  Kinfley,  are  the  moll  con¬ 
venient,  and  contain  from  one  to  fix  bricks  in  each  mould,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fize.  Each  frame,  or  mould,  has  a  fixed  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and,  when  more  than  one  brick  is  moulded  in  the  fame 
frame,  or  mould,  the  divifion  between  them  is  made  in  three, 
parts.  The  middle  piece  is  made  a  little  tapering,  and  ferves 
as  a  wedge  to  confine  the  other  two  parts  in  their  places,  while 
the  mould  is  filling  ;  and,  when  difeharged,  the  wedge  or  mid¬ 
dle  part  is  lifted  out,  which  liberates  the  other-  two  :  by  that 
means  the  moulds  are  difeharged  with  cafe.  Moulds  for  large 
fingle  bricks  and  ornaments,  have  one  fide,  bottom,  or  end, 
taken  oft'  by  means  of  Heady  pins,  juints,  or  cramps,  which 
will  confine  them  while  filling,  and  may  be  opened  in  any  way 
that  will  allow  them  to  difeharge.  11  ic  moulds  may  be  made 
of  metal,  or  of  wood  and  lined  with  metal.  The  foot  of  the 
fpindle  may  Hand  in,  and  be  fupported  by  a. bar,  made  fall 
to  the  platform,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub ;  or  it  may  be  fup¬ 
ported  by  a  collar,  inclofing  the  lpindle  above  the  femi-cir- 
cular  lections,  and  made  fait  to  the  tub;  by  that  mean  the 
whole  fpacc  under  the  forcers  will  be  open,  avid  free  to  form 
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bricks  and  ornaments  of  any  fize  or  fhape.  The  fri£iion-rol- 
iers  are  placed  in  a  frame  which  may  be  raifcd  or  lowered  by 
fcrews,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  bricks  or  ornaments  ; 
and,  by  means  of  the  fcrews,  the  moulds  may  be  liberated 
from  any  foul  matter  that  may  obftruct  their  paflage 
through  the  machine.  Clay  for  bricks,  ornaments,  potters- 
ware,  and  tiles,  of  all  defcriptions,  may  be  tempered  and 
moulded,  of  any  fize  or  fhape,  in  the  above-defcribed  appara¬ 
tus.  The  clay  being  put  into  the  tub,  is,  by  the  attion  of 
the  fe<ft ions,  perfectly  tempered  and  moulded  at  the  fame 
time,  &c. 

The  reafons  why  the  modern  bricks  are  fo  very  inferior  to 
thofe  made  by  the  ancients ;  which,  in  their  monuments, 
after  having  withftood  the  ravages  of  time  for  many  centuries, 
are  (till  in  perfeft  prefervation,  appear  to  be  principally  the 
following  :  in  the  prefent  expenfive  ilate  of  fociety,  the  price 
of  manual  labour,  though  far  from  being  adequate  to  the 
preflure  of  the  times,  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  manufacturer 
is  under  a  kind  of  neceffity  to  make  choice  of  thofe  materials 
which  are  the  cheapeft  and  raoft  eafily  procured:  thus,  a 
mixture  of  the  moll  improper  earths  and  clay  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  without  reflecting  that 
two  bodies  fpecifically  different  in  their  nature,  mull  necella- 
rily  require  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  kiln,  in  order  to 
produce  an  uniform  hardnefs,  and  an  intimate  combination  of 
parts.  On  the  contrary,  the  ancients  not  only  fe letted  the 
very  bell  fort  of  clay,  but  combined  it  with  other  ingredients 
well  adapted  to  form  the  moll  complete  cement,  Inch  as 
coarfely  powdered  charcoal  and  old  mortar  added  to  the  clay. 
Of  this  defcription,  likewife,  .were  the  bricks  which  Profeffor 
Pallas,  on  his  latl  journey  through  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
Ruflia,  difcovered  in  the  ftupgndous  Tartar  monuments,  and 
which  would  fcarcely  yield  to  the  force  of  a  hammer.  An¬ 
other  advantage  peculiar  to  the  bricks  and  tiles  manufactured 
by  our  forefathers,  arofe  from  their  method  of  burning  them 
uniformly,  after  being  thoroughly  dried.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  if  all  the  defeCts  before  pointed  out  were  removed,  and 
modern  brick-makers  were  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  art, 
by  digging  the  clay  at  proper  feafons,  working'  it  better  than 
is  done  at  prefent,  bellowing  more  care  on  the  burning  of 
them,  and  particularly  by  making  them  much  thinner  than 
what  is  prelcribed  by  the  ilandard  form,  we  might  produce 
bricks  of  an  equal  llrength  and  durability  to  thofe  of  our  lefs 
enlightened,  hut  more  provident  and  induftrious,  anceltors. 

BRIDGE  (. Encycl .).  A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Nafh, 
of  Dover-ftreet,  in  1797,  for  an  invention  fomewhat  limilar 
to  that  acrofs  the  Wear.  He  provides  hollow  malTes  of  call 
or  wrought  iron,  which  are  to  be  filled  with  earth,  fand,  &rc. 
and  have  the  appearance  of  folid  bodies.  According  to  this 
plan,  the  arch  of  the  bridge  is  formed  by  hollow  frames,  or 
boxes,  cash  confifiing  of  four  tides  and  a  bottom.  Thefe 
boxes,  after  being  properly  arranged  in  the  manner  Hated  by 
the  patentee,  are  then  to  be  filled  with  fand.  Hones,  &:c.  by 
which  means  the  arch  becomes  like  one  folid  body  cafed  with 
iron.  A  further  explanation  of  this  invention  may  be  teen 
in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufac¬ 
tures. 

The  lateH  patent  for  bridges,  was  that  granted  in  June 
J  800,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt,  of  Chelfea  College,  for  his  in¬ 
vention  of  a  new  method  of  conllruCling  bridges,  warehoufes, 
&e.  without  the  ufe  of  wood,  as  a  conftituent  part.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  difeovery  confifls  in  the  combination  of  pipes, 
tubes,  or  hollow  pieces  of  caH-iron,  in  a  longitudinal  direc¬ 
tion,  and  plates  or  pieces  of  the  fame  material,  having  fock- 
ets  in  them  to  receive  the  ends  or  fhoulders  of  the  pipes, 
placed  tranfverfely,  and  extending  from  one  fide  of  the  bridge 
to  the  other,  fo  that  when  the  requifite  number  of  pipes,  &c. 
ire  put  together,  they  form  the  arch  fo  firmly  as  not  to  re* 


quire  the  aid  of  fcrews,,  bolts,  cramps,  or  any  iron  fattening 
whatever ;  but  the  joints  tbould  be  clofed  with  lead  or  ce¬ 
ment. 

When  applied  to  warehoufes  and  other  buildings,  Mr, 
Wyatt’s  invention  confifis  in  forming  arched  ceilings  of  cafi- 
iron,  and  fupporting  them  and  the  floors  by  hollow  pillars, 
or  cylinders,  of  the  fame  material.  It  ought  to  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  number  of  lockets  in  the  tranfverfe  iron  plates, 
fbould  always  correfpond  with  the  number  of  ribs  in  the  arch. 

BRIDGE-END,  a  town  of  Glamorganfiiire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ogmote,  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  joined  by  a  Hone  bridge.  It  is  feven  miles  W. 
byN.  of  Cowbridge,  and  17.8  W.  of  London.  Long.  3.38.  W. 
Lat.  q r.  30.  N. 

BRIENTZ,  a  lake  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland, 
three  leagues  long  and  one  broad.  It  is  well  fiored  witlrfifh  ; 
with  a  very  delicate  kind  efpecially,  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
lake,  and  which  is  falted  and  dried  like  red-herrings.  The 
river  Aar  runs  through  the  whole  extent  of  this  lake,  and 
unites  it  to  that  of  Thun.  Betide  the  Aar,  the  lake  of 
Brientz  receives  the  Lutlchinen.  See  Lutschinen. 

BRIEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mofclle 
and  late  province  of  Lorraine,  feated  near  the  river  Manfe, 
30  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Michael. 

BRIGANTIA,  or  Brigantium  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Yindelicia  j  now  Bregcntz,  in  Tyrol,  at  the  eall  end  of  the 
lake  of  Conflance.  Another  Brigantium  in  the  Alpes  Cot- 
tiae  ;  which  lafi  is  probably  Briancon,  a  town  on  the  borders 
of  Dauphiny. 

BRIGANTINUS  Lacus  (anc  geog.),  a  lake  of  Rhaetia, 
or  Vindclicia,  which  Tacitus  includes  in  Rhaetia.  Ammian 
calls  the  lake  Bngantia.  It  took  its  name  either  from  the 
Brigantii,  the  people  inhabiting  on  it,  or  from  the  adjoining 
town.  Now  the  lake  of  Conflance,  or  Bode n zee. 

Brigantinus  Portus  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  of  the  hither 
Spain  ;  fo  called  from  Flavium  Brigantium.  Now  El  Puerto? 
de  la  Corunna,  commonly  the  Groyne. 

BRIGGS  (Wiliiam),  an  eminent  pbyfician  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Auguftin  Briggs,  efq. 
four  times  member  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  where  our  au¬ 
thor  was  born.  He  fiudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge^ 
and  his  genius  leading  him  to  the  fludy  of  phytic,  he  travel¬ 
led  into  France,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  famous 
anatomifi  M.  Vieufiens,  at  Montpellier.  After  his  return,  he 
publithed  his  Opthalmographia  in  1676.  The  year  following 
he  was  created  doCtor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge,  and  foon 
after  was  made  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  at  London. 
In  1682  he  quitted  his  fellowthip  to  his  brother  j  and  the 
fame  year,  his  Theory  of  Vifion  was  publithed  by  Hooke.  The 
enfuingyear  hefent  to  the  Royal  Society  a  continuation  of  that 
difeourfe,  which  was  publithed  in  their  TranfaCtions ;  and  the 
fame  year  he  was,  by  King  Charles  II.,  appointed  phytician  to 
St.  Thomas’s  hofpital.  In  1684  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to  vifion,  which 
were  likewife  printed  in  their  Tranfailions  ;  and  in  1685  he 
publithed  a  Latin  verfion  of  his  Theory  of  Vifion,  at  the  de¬ 
fire  of  Mr.  Newton,  afterwards  Sir  Ifaac,  profeifor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Cambridge,  with  a  recommendatory  cpitlle  from 
him  prefixed  to  it.  He  was  afterwards  made  phytician  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  King  Wiliiam,  and  continued  in  great  efteem  for  his 
fkill  in  his  profeflion  till  he  died,  September  4th,  1704. 

BRIMPSFIELD,  a  village  of  Gloucefierlhire,  on  the  river 
Stroud.  Here  are  the  foundations  of  a  cj  file  long  detlroyed. 
It  had  alfo  a  nunnery.  The  river  Stour  riles  here,  and  the 
turnpike  road  from  Gloucefier  to  Cirencefter  (the  Ermine- 
fireet  of  the  Romans)  extends  along  the  fide  of  this  parith,  - 
and  divides  it  from  Cowley.  It  is  feven  miles  from  Glou- 
cefter. 
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BRINN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Moravia,  where  the  affembly  of 
the  dates  meet.  It  was  invefted  by  the  Prulfians  in  17425 
but  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  It  is  feated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Zwitta  and  Swart,  33  miles  N.  of  Vienna, 
and  27  S.W,  of  Olmultz.  The  caftle  of  Spielberg  is  its 
principal  defence,  and  is  feated  on  an  eminence.  Long.  16. 
40.  E.  Lat.  49.  6.  N. 

BRISSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Maine 
and  Loire  and  late  province  of  Anjou,  feated  on  the  river  Au- 
bence,  13  miles  S.  of  Angers.  Long.  o.  27.  W.  Lat.  47. 
20.  N. 

BRISTOL  ( Encycl .).  The  “  crofs”  defcribed  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle  as  “  Banding  in  the  College  Green,”  Ihould  not  have 
been  mentioned.  It  was  removed  feveral  years  ago,  and  is 
now  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  at  Sturton. 

BRITAIN,  New,  an  ifland  to  the  north  6f  New  Guinea. 
By  whom  this  land  was  firft  difcovered  is  uncertain.  Dam- 
pier  firft  failed  through  the  ftrait  which  feparates  it  from  New 
Guinea  5  and  Captain  Carteret,  in  1767,  failed  through  an¬ 
other  ftrait  which  divides  it  into  two  iilands,  the  northemmoft 
of  which  he  called  New  Ireland  New  Britain  lies  in  long. 
152.  19.  E.  and  lat  4.  o.  S.  The  fhores  of  both  iilands  are 
rocky,  the  inLnd  parts  high  and  mountainous,  but  covered 
with  trees  of  various  kinds,  among  which  are  the  nutmeg, 
the  cocoa-nut,  md  different  kinds  of  palm.  The  inhabitants 
are  black  and  w-  oily-headed,  like  negroes,  but  have  not 
their  the  uoles  and  thick  lips. 

BRi  FANNiCA,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  the  rumex 
aquaticus.  St-e  Bum  ex. 

BRITANNICUS,  Ion  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  Meffa- 
lina,  was  excluded  from  the  empire  after  his  father  had  mar-r 
ried- Agrippina  5  who  put  her  fon  Nero  on  the  throne,  and 
caul'ed  Britannicus  to  be  poifoned,  A  D.  55 

Britannicus,  an  Italian,  one  of  the  bell  humanifls  of  the 
15th  century,  was  born  at  Brefcia,  He  publifhed  notes  on 
Perfius,  Juvenal,  Terence,  Statius,  and  Ovid.  He  died  in  1510. 

BRIVA  1  saras  (anc.  geog  ),  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica  on 
the  river  Ifara  or  Oyfe  :  now  Poyntoyfe. 

BRIVATES  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  of  Gallia  Celtica  :  now 
Brcjl,  in  Britany. 

BRIXIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Cenomani  in  the  Re- 
gio  Tranfpadarin  :  now  BreJcia,  capital  of  the  Brefciano. 

BRIZEN,  or  Brietzen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Marche  of  Bradenburg,  feated  on  the  river  Adah,  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Wirtemberg. 

BROAD-TENNESSE,  a  noble  river  of  N.  America,  which 
rifes  in  N.  Carolina,  and  erodes  the  parallel  of  350.  N.  lat. 
into  the  Hate  of  Georgia,  juft  before  it  pafl'es  through  Cum¬ 
berland  or  Laurel  Mountains.  Its  paflage  through  thefe 
mountains  occafions  a  remarkable  whirl.  The  ftream,  which 
a  few  miles  above  is  half  a  mile  wide,  is  here  compreffed  to 
the  width  of  about  ico  yards.  Juft  as  it  enters  the  moun¬ 
tain,  a  large  rock  projects  from  the  northern  (bore,  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  diredtion,  which  renders  the  bed  of  the  river  ftill  nar¬ 
rower,  and  caules  a  fudden  bend  :  the  water  of  the  river  is 
thrown,  confequently,  with  great  rapidity,  again!!  the  fouth- 
ern  fhore,  whence  it  rebounds  around  the  point  of  the  rock, 
and  produces  the  whirl,  which  is  about  80  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Canoes  have  been  often  carried  into  this  whirl,  and 
efcaped  unhurt.  Near  a  mile  below,  the  river  fpreads  into 
its  common  width,  and,  except  the  interruption  ofl'omemuf- 
ele  ftioals,  flows  in  a  beautiful  and  placid  ftream,  till  it  min¬ 
gles  with  the  Ohio  ;  before  it  reaches  which,  it  is  called  the 
Cherokee  river. 

BROD-NEMEK1,  orTREUTCH-BROD,  a  town  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  on  the  river  Sozawa,  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Czazlaw. 
Long.  15.  40.  E.  Lat.  49.  33.  N, 


BRODZIEC,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  on  the  river  Berezina, 
100  miles  S.  of  Poloczki.  Long.  28.  5.  E.  Lat.  54.  8.  N. 

BROEK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphaiia 
and  duchy  of  Berg  5  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name, 
feated  on  the  river  Roer,  11  miles  N.  of  Dufleldorp.  Long. 
6.  33.  E.  Lat.  51-23.  N. 

Broek,  in  North  Holland,  fix  miles  from  Amfterdam,  one 
of  the  moft  lingular  and  piblurefque  villages  in  the  world. 
“  The  inhabitants,”  fays  Madame  de  Sillery  (late  Countefs  de 
Genlis),  “  though  peafants  only,  are  all  rich.  The  ftreets  are 
paved  in  mofaic  work,  with  variegated  bricks,  and  difplay  the 
greateft  ncatnefs.  The  houfes  are  painted  on  the  outfide, 
and  are  as  frelh  and  bright  as  if  quite  new.  Each  has  a  gar¬ 
den  and  terrace,  inclofed  by  a  low  railing,  that  permits  every 
thing  to  be  feen.  The  terrace  is  in  the  front  of  the  houfe,  and 
from  this  we  defeend  into  the  garden,  which  forms  the  lepara- 
tion  between  each  houfe.  The  ftreets  on  both  fides  are  laid 
out  in  the  fame  manner.  The  gardens  are  adorned  with, 
china  vafes,  grottoes  of  Ihell-work,  trees,  and  flowers  5  with 
borders  compofed  of  minute  particles  of  glafs  of  different  co¬ 
lours,  of  a  dazzling  brightnefs,  and  difpol'ed  into  a  variety  of 
forms.  There  are  likewife  other  borders  formed  of  l'mall 
Ihells,  and  arranged  with  as  much  fkill  and  care  as  thole  in  a 
mufeum.  Behind  the  houfes  and  gardens  are  extenflve  mea¬ 
dows,  full  of  cattle  grazing.  The  onthoufes  are  likewife  be¬ 
hind  ;  lo  that  waggons,  carts,  and  cattle,  never  enter  thefe 
neat  ftreets.  The  floor  of  the  houfes  are  paved  with  Alining 
Hones,  in  equal  fquares,  commonly  black  and  yellow.  The 
principal  apartments  are  wainlcotted.  This  wainfeot  is  of  its 
natural  colour,  ornamented  with  the  prettieft  fculpture  ima¬ 
ginable.  In  the  beft  room  is  a  large  buffet,  with  glafs  fold¬ 
ing-doors,  through  which  are  feen  the  moft  beautiful  china, 
and  quantities  of  plate  perfeftly  bright.  One  would  imagine, 
from  their  uniformity,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  refpedlive 
owners  were  equal.  In  every  houfe  are  two  doors,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  door  of  ceremony,  being  never  opened  but 
for  the  event  of  marriage  or  death.  The  new-married  cou¬ 
ples  enter  at  this  door,  and  never  pafs  through  it  again  but  to 
their  graves  :  in  the  interval  it  is  conftantly  fhut  up.  They 
have  alfo  a  chamber,  which  is  never  made  ufe  of  but  on  their 
wedding-day;  and  it  is  ever  after  conlldered  as  a  temple,  in 
which  it  would  be  a  profanation  to  deep.  This  chamber  is 
more  fplendid  than  the  others,  and  the  bed  is  profuiely  orna¬ 
mented  with  lace.  On  a  table  is  a  pretty  balket,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  finery  worn  by  the  bride  on  her  wedding-day.  In 
a  word,  they  never  enter  this  facred  retreat  but  to  adorn  *  it 
with  vafes  of  flowers,  or  to  fhew  it  to  ftrangers.  The  drefs 
of  the  men  is  very  plain,  and  that  of  the  women  as  lludied. 
They  wear  the  molt  beautiful  filks,  the  fine!!  linen,  and  many 
trinkets  of  gold  and  pearls.  A  hood  of  white  cambric  con¬ 
ceals  their  hair,  faftened  on  the  two  fides  by  large  gold  pins 
fet  with  fine  pearls.  Many  fervants  are  drefled  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  their  miftrefles  excel  them  only  in  finer  necklaces,  rings, 
and  more  expenfive  linen.  The  manners  of  thefe  people  are 
irreproachable:  they  live  together  in  perfect  harmony ;  but 
are  very  uncivil  to  ftrangers.  The  moment  they  fee  fuch  ar¬ 
rive,  they  fhut  themfelves  up,  and  refute  to  open  their  doors  ; 
but  they  have  a  natural  gallantry,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
a  certain  refpebl  for  women,  that  makes  them  behave  very 
differently  to  them.  They  no  fooner  fee '  them,  than  they 
haften  to  (hew  them  every  mark  of  politenefs  ;  and  although 
the  fair  ftrangers  were  accompanied  by  men,  this  would  not 
prevent  their  conducing  them  to  the  houfes,  and  (hewing 
them  every  thing.  Their  wives  never  ftir  from  Broek,  and 
a  young  woman  would  find  it  difficult  to  marry,  if  fee  went 
to  another  village  a  fmall  diftance  from  it.  Amfterdam  is  ;*> 
little  known  to  them  as  London  or  Conflantinople.  They 
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find  th’eir  happinefs  at  home;  Broek  is  the  whole  world  to 
them  ;  and  they  preserve,  in  courfe,  their  manners  and  their 
virtue.  They  marry  invariably  among  themfelves.  Many 
nobles  of  this -country  have  been  defirous  of  efpoufing  young 
women  of  Broek,  on  account  of  their  riches;  but  the  over¬ 
tures  of  none  have  proved  luccefsfuL  The  inhabitants  pride 
themfelves  in  their  fimplicity,  and  in  their  ft-aies  as  peafants. 
They  lead  a  frugal  life.  To  adorn  their  houl'es  is  the  .greateft 
pleafure  they  know  :  to  live  in  peace  the  only  happinefs  they 
court.  Handfome  as  the  natives  are  throughout  all  Holland, 
they  are  particularly  lb  at  Broek.  The  children  are  all 
charming;  the  men  robuft  ;  and  the  women  tall,  well-made, 
and  generally  pretty,  with  a  furprifing  frefhnejfs  of  complexion. 
In  a  word,  this  village  exhibits  a  very  Angular  picture. 
Every  thing  in  it  delights  the  eye  and  heart  :  not  one  dif- 
agreeable  objcift  appears,  to  fpoil  the  piece.  Not  only  not  a 
Angle  beggar  is  to  be  feen,  but  not  a  perfon,  moreover,  who 
is  not  perfectly  at  eafe  ;  not  a  cripple,  not  one  in  Arm  old  per¬ 
fon,  nor  a  Angle  decayed  houfe.  Health  ;  all  that  affluence 
can  with  ;  the  elegance  of  iriduftry  and  neatnefs  ;  fimplicity, 
humanity,  virtue,  and  happinefs  ;  thefe  are  the  ineftimable 
advantages,  thefe  the  delightful  objefls  that  we  And  at  Broek  ; 
and  which,  added  to  the  Bribing  Angularity  of  their  drefs, 
their  houfes,  and  their  manners,  render  it  altogether  a  very 
extraordinary  place.” 

BROKEN  Bav,  a  bay  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the  E. 
eoaft  of  New  Holland.  It  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a.  great 
river  called  the  Hawkefiaury.  Long.  151.27.  E.  Lat.  3 3. 
34.  S. 

BROMPTON,  a  populous  village,  in  the  panfli  of 
KenAngton,  in  Middlefex.  Here  is  the  public  botanical 
garden  and  library  of  Mr.  William  Curtis,  the  author  of 
Flora  LondinenAs  and  other  botanical  works. 

Brompton,  a  village  in  Kent,  delightfully  Atuated  on  an 
eafy  afeent  from  Chatham,  and  containing  the  Ane  barracks 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  military  of  that  garrifon. 

BROOM-Gall  (Enci/cL),  in  natural  hiftory.  This  gall  is 
of  a  very  Angular  kind  :  it  is  round  and  prickly  ;  the  ftalk  of 
the  broom  always  grows  direftly  through  it,  as  if  thru  ft 
through  its  middle  ;  and,  when  nicely  examined,  the  whole 
gall  appears  to  be  formed  of  a  congeries  of  leaves  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  broom  naturally  are,  and  twilled  into  a 
fort  of  horns  or  cornets,  ending  in  a  point  :  thefe  leaves  are 
all  hollowed  in  the  middle  ;  and  are  fo  thick  let  and  nicely 
fixed  to  one  another,  that  they  make  up  the  fubftance  of  the 
gall,  which  is  neverthelefs  a  confiderabi^hard  one,  and  their 
points  make  the  appearance  of  fpines  or  prickles  on  the  out- 
ikle.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fort  of  fleihy  or  pulpy  fubftance 
within  it,  which  fupports  the  leaves  ;  and  the  worms  are 
fometimes  found  in  this,  fometimes  in  the  hollows  of  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  between  them  :  they  are  fo  numerous, 
that  there  are  often  fome  hundreds  of  them  in  one  gall. 
The  origin  of  this  gall  is  not  from  the  eggs  of  the  parent 
animal  lodged  in  the  tree;  but  they  are  depofited  on  the 
furface  of  the  branches,  and  the  young  worms,  while  very 
fmall,  almoft  as  foon  as  hatched  from  them,  go  in  company 
to  fome  bud  on  the  fide  of  the  branch  :  they  get  into  the 
folds  of  this  bud,  and  wounding  it  in  feveral  parts,  caufe  a 
wrong  derivation  of  the  juices  into  it ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  inftead  of  forming  a  branch  (hooting  out  from 
the  other,  it  only  yields  a  congeries  of  leaves  which  every¬ 
where  furround  it.  Thefe  galls  are  of  various  fizes,  the 
largeft  feldom  exceeding  that  of  a  nut  ;  and  there  are  often 
three  or  four  of  them  feen  on  one  branch,  placed  at  an  inch 
or  a  little  more  diftance  from  one  another. 

Broom,  Loch,  a  great  lake  and  arm  of  the  fea,  in  Rofs- 
Jkire,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Scotland.  It  has  long  been  noted 


for  herrings  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  heft  fifhing  Rations  on  the  coaft. 

BRORA,  a  fea  port  of  Scotland,  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Suther- 
landfhire.  Here  is  a  cori  mine,  which  was  lately  worked, 
and  the  coal  was  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  fait.  But  this 
coal  cannot  be  exported,  or  carried  to  any  diftance,  as  it 
takes  fire  on  being  expofed  to  the  air.  The  lime-ftone 
quarry,  above  this  place,  is  an  interefting  fund  of  (pecula¬ 
tion  :  the  variety  of  (hells  contained  in  the  heart  of  the  ftone 
is  equally  furprifing  and  beautiful.  Brora  is  forty  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Inyernefs. 

Brora,  a  1  iver  of  Scotland,  in  Sufherlandfhire,  which 
iffues  from  a  beautiful  lake  of  the  fame  name.  Above 
Brora,  it  forms  feveral  fine  cafcades ;  and  below  that  village 
it  falls  into  the  Britifh  Ocean.  ■  Many  precipices  on  the 
banks  of  this  river  are  full  of  fhells,  as  in  the  lime-ftone 
quarry  near  it. 

BROUC  A,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Catania;  fifteen  miffs  S.  of  Catania.  Long.  15.  3c.  E.  Lat. 
37.  25.  N. 

BROUCK,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  Argow,  of  which  it 
is  the  third  free  city.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aar,  over 
which  is  a  handfome  bridge.  There  is  likewife  a  college, 
with  a  public  library.  It  is  twenty-two  miles  S.E.  of  Bafil. 
Long.  8-  4.  E.  Lat.  47.  21.  N. 

BROWNE  (William),  an  old  Englifh  poet  of  confiderable 
excellence.  As  the  peculiar  fate  of  unmerited  oblivion 
which  attended  this  great'  genius  precludes  any  minute  dif- 
quifition,  fo  his  entire  hiftory  may  be  comprifed  in  a  very 
fmall  fpace ;  and  it  wilt  be  fcarcely  credited  that  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  an  edition  of  "his  works  (excepting  one) 
fince  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  although  he  had  been 
highly  commended  by  the  learned  Selden,  and  was  an 
adopted  favourite  of  the  proud,  but  judicious,  Ben  Jonfon. 
Mr.  Dermody  relates  the  particulars  of  our  poet’s  life  and 
writings  in  the  following  terms : 

“  William  Browne,  fays  he,  was  born  at  Taviftock  in 
Devonfhire,  in  the  year  1590;  his  father,  according  to 
Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  being  probably  of  the 
knightly  family  of  Browne,  of  Browne’s-Iflafii,  in  the  parifh 
of  Langtree,  near  Great-Torrington.  After  he  had  pafled 
through  the  grammar-fehool,  we  find  him  at  Exeter  College 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  Firft,  where  he  became  celebrated 
for  claffical  erudition,  and  for  his  knowledge  in  the  belles- 
lettres  nearly  unequalled  ;  from  thence,  however,  before  he 
had  taken  any  academical  degree,  he  removed  to  the  Inner- 
Temple,  London,  where  he  more  affiduoufly  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  mufe.  In  the  beginning  of  tbe)'ear  1624,  he  returned 
again,  to  the  college,  was  appointed  tutor  to  Robert  Dormer, 
v'ho  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  loft  his  life  at 
Newbury  fight,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1643.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1624,  our  author  received  permiffion  to  be 
actually  created  a  mailer  of  arts,  although  the  degree  was 
not  conferred  upon  him  till  the  November  following.  In 
the  public  regifter  of  the  univerfity  he  is  ftyled  thus  :  Vir 
omni  humana.  literatura,  et  bonarum  aitium  cognitione 
inftruflus. 

“  After  he  had  left  college  with  his  pupil,  he  was  gladly 
received  into  the  family  of  the  munificent  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  entertained  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  in  that  fituation 
he  made  his  fortune  fo  well,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
purchafe  a  comfortable  independence.  The  precife  period 
of  his  death  cannot  be  afeertained,  but  according  to  Wood, 
author  of  the  Athenae  Oxonienfes,  it  may  be  affixed  with 
moft  certainty  to  the  year  1645. 

“  His  Shepherd’s  Pipe  confifts  of  feven  eclogues,  among 
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which  is  an  admirable  monody,  entitled  PJnlarete,  written 
upon  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Manwoori,  which, 
whether  equally  excellent  or  not,  was  certainly  the  model 
from  which  Milton  did  not  difdain  to  borrow  the  charming 
fdea  of  Lvridas,  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  pieces  of  paftoral 
poefy  that,  perhaps,  ever  appeared  in  any  language.  There 
is  another  production  of  Browne,  The  Inner  Temple 
Mafqtie,  to  which  I  imagine  the  world  of  tafte  may  efteem 
themfelves  equally  indebted  for  the  birth  of  Comus.  Even 
this  very  diflinttion  ought  to  have  placed  Browne  in  a  more 
favourable  light,  for,  alfuredly,  the  divine  framer  of  Paradife 
Loft  would  not  condefcend  to  copy  an  indifferent  original 
at  any  time. 

“  But  as  I  mean  to  confine  myfelf  more  particularly  to 
the  notice  of  this  author’s  chief  performance,  Britannia’s 
Paftorals,  I  fliall  wafte  no  fpeculation  upon  fuch  mifcel- 
laneous  pieces  as  occur,  but  juft  take  the  liberty  of  recom¬ 
mending  them,  indifcriminately,  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  purfue  my  main  fubject  with  lefs  deviation  from 
the  regular  rules  of  criticifm.  The  defign,  then,  of  thofe 
paftorals  is  original  and  perfeCt  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  they 
profefs  no  imitation  of  any  ancient  or  foreign  writer;  and 
are  meant  folely  as  a  compliment  to  our  own  country, 
which  is  fetin  happy  competition  with  that  famous  haunt  of 
demi-gods,  Arcadia  itfelf.  The  ftyle  is  harmonious  and 
flowing,  diverfified  with  a  pleafing  aflemblage  of  new  and 
captivating  imagery;  and  even  the  meafute  is  fometimes 
changed,  not  for  the  vvorfe,  as  it  adminifters  a  kind  of 
metrical  relaxation,  that  relieves  the  fancy  by  variety  without 
violence. 

“  To  exemplify  this  affertion,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  tran- 
fcrfbe  a  few  pallages,  which,  confidering  the  time  they  were 
compofed,  will  be  found  not  deftitute  of  elegant  thought, 
and  polifhed  verfification.  The  following  addrefs  to  a 
river  deity  contains  both  thofe  requifites,  in  my  humble 
opinion  : 

- May  firft 

(Quoth  Marine)  fwaines  give  lambs  to  thee; 

And  may  thy  floud  have  feignorie 
Of  all  flouds  elfe  ;  and  to  thy  fame 
Meete  greater  fprings,  yet  keep  thy  name. 

May  never  euet,  nor  the  toade, 

Within  thy  bankes  make  their  abode  ! 

Taking  thy  journey  from  the  fea, 

Maift  thou  ne’er  happen  in  thy  way 
On  niter  or  on  brimftone  myne, 

To  fpoil  thy  tafte  !  this  fpring  of  thine 
Let  it  of  nothing  tafle  but  earth, 

And  fait  conceived,  in  their  bisth 
Ee  ever  frefii  !  let  no  man  dare 
To  fpoile  thv  fiih,  make  locke  or  ware, 

But  on  thy  margent  ftill  let  dwell 

Thofe  flowres  which  have  the  fweeteft  fmell : 

And  let  the  duft  upon  thy  ftrand 
Become  like  Tagus’  golden  fand. 

Let  as  much  good  betide  to  thee, 

As  thou  haft  favour  fliew’d  to  me. 

Boole  I.  Song  2. 

Nor  do  I  think  this  other  fliort  extraft  inferior  to  any  of  our 
old  poets  in  point  of  conception  : 

Neare  to  this  wood  there  lay  a  pleafant  meade, 

Where  fairies  often  did  their  meafures  tieade, 

Which  in  the  meadow  made  fuch  circles  grecnr, 

As  if  with  girlands  it  had  crowned  beene. 

Or  like  the  circle  where  the  figns  we  traclce 
And  learned  fliepheards  call't  the  zodiacke  ; 

Vol.  X. 


Within  one  of  thefe  rounds  was  to  be  feene 
A  hillocke  rife,  where  oft  the  fait  ie  queene 
At  twilight  fate,  and  did  command  her  elves, 

To  pinch  thofe  maides  that  had  not  fwept  their  {helves  ; 
And  further  if  by  maidens  over-fight, 

Within  doores  water  were  not  brought  at  night : 

Or  if  they  fpread  no  table,  fet  no  bread, 

They  fhould  have  nips  from  toe  unto  the  head: 

And  for  the  maid  that  had  performed  each  thing, 

She  in  the  water-pale  bade  leave  a  ring. 

Ibid 

“  The  fublimity  of  this  exclamation  will  be  a  fufficient 
excufe  for  its  infertion. 

What  mufe  !  what  powre  !  or  what  thrice  facred  herfe, 
That  lives  immortal!  in  a  wel  tun’d  verfe, 

Can  lend  me  fuch  a  fight  that  I  might  fee 
A  guilty  eonfcience  true  anatomie  ; 

That  wel  kept  regifter  wherein  isivrit 
All  ils  men  doe,  all  goodnefte  they  omit  ? 

His  pallid  feares,  his  foi  rowes,  his  affi  ightings. 

His  late  wiflit  had-I-wifts,  remorceful  bitings : 

H’s  many  tortures,  his  heart-renting  paine  : 

How  were  his  griefs  compofed  in  one  chaine, 

And  he  by  it  let  downe  into  the  feas, 

Or,  through  the  center,  to  the  antipodes, 

He  might  change  climates,  or  be  barr’d  heav’n’s  face, 
Yet  findc  no  falve,  nor  ever  change  his  cafe. 

Ibid 

The  preceding  extracts  are  intentionally  quoted  to  convey 
fome  idea  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  work,  we  (hall  next 
introduce  a  few  unconnected  fketches  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty  ;  and  then  prefume  on  no  further  intrufion,  but  a 
curfory  critique,  written  in  the  moft  concife  manner.  A 
mufical  conceit  of  birds  is  thus  moft  fancifully,  though, 
quaintly,  depicted  : 

Two  nights  thus  paft  :  the  lilly-handed  morne 
Saw  Phoebus  dealing  dewe  from  Ceres’  corne, 

The  mounting  lark  (dale’s  herauld),  got  on  wing. 
Bidding  each  bird  chufe  out  his  bough  and  fing. 

The  lofty  treble  fung  the  little  wren ; 

Robin  the  rweane,  that  belt  of  all  loves  men  ; 

The  nightingale  the  tenor,  and  the  thrufh 
The  counter-tenor  fweetly  in  a  bufh  : 

And  that  the  muficke  might  be  full  in  parts, 

Birds  from  the  groves  flew  with  right  willing  harts.: 

But  (as  it  feem’d)  they  thought  (as  do  the  fwaines, 
Which  tune  their  pipes  on  fark’d  Hibernia’s  plaines) 
There  fhould  fome  droaning  part  be,  therefore  willed 
Some  bird  to  Hie  into  a  neighbouring  field, 

In  embaflie  unto  the  king  of  bees, 

To  aide  his  partners  on  the  flowres  and  trees  : 

Who  condifcending  gladly  flew  along 
To  beare  the  bafe  to  his  wel  tuned  fong. 

The  crovve  was  willing  they  fhould  be  beholding, 

For  his  decpe  voice,  but  being  hoarfe  with  fkolding, 

He  thus  lends  aide,  upon  an  oake  doth  climbe, 

And  nodding  with  his  heade,  fo  keepeth  time. 

bookr  I.  Song  3. 

“  No  mind,  fufceptible  of  the  charms  of  natural  defcrip- 
tion,  but  will  coincide  with  my  fentiments  on  the  excellence 
of  the  fubfequent  two  very  oppofite,  but  equally  well- 
delineated,  landfcapes. 

Thefe  pitchy  curtaines  drew  ’twixt  earth  and  heaven, 

A  And  as  night’s  chariot  through  the  air  was  driven, 
e  n 
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Clamour  grew  dumb,  unheard  was  fhepherde’s  fong, 
And  filence  girt  the  woods  ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talk’d  to  the  echo  ;  fatyres  broke  their  dance, 

And  all  the  upper»world  lay  in  a  trance. 

Onely  the  curled  ftreams  foft  chidings  kept, 

And  little  gales  that  from  the  greene  leaf  fwept 
Dry  fummer’s  duff,  in  fearfull  whifp’rings  Hir’d, 

As  loath  to  waken  any  Tinging  bird. 

Buulic  II.  Song  1. 

The  mufe’s  friend  (grey  eyde  AuroraJ  yet 
Held  all  the  meadows  in  a  cooling  fweat, 

'  The  milk-white  goflamores  not  upwards  fnow’d, 

Nor  was  the  fharpe  and  ufeful  lleering  goad 
Laid  on  the  ffrong-neckt  oxe  ;  no  gentle  bud 
The  fun  had  dryde ;  the  cattle  chew’d  the  cud 
Low  level’d  on  the  grade ;  no  dyes  quicke  fling 
Inforc’d  the  ftone-horfe  in  a  furious  ring 
To  teare  the  paflive  earth,  nor  lafli  his  taile 
About  his  buttockes  broad;  the  (limy  fnayle 
Might  on  the  wainfcot  (by  his  many  mazes 
Winding'  meanders  and  feife-knitting  traces) 

Be  follow’d,  where  he  ftucke,  his  glitt’ring  {lime 
Nor  yet  wipt  off.  It  was  fo  earely  time 
The  carefujl  fmith  had  in  his  footy  forge 
Kindled  no  coale  ;  nor  did  his  hammers  urge 
His  neighbour’s  patience  :  owles  abroad  did  dye, 

And  day  as  then  might  plead  his  infancy. 

Ibid.  Song  2. 

■  “  Thefe  are  only  the  “  disje&a  membra  poetae  5”  for, 
indeed,  to  do  any  diffufe  performance  proper  juftice, 
ft  fliould  be  never  taken  by  piecemeal,  or  expofed  to  public 
infpeftion  bv  lines  and  fentences ;  yet  as  there  is  no  other 
method,  at  firft,  of  refcuing  its  merit  from  immediate  ob- 
feurity,  even  this  mode  of  feledting  a  few  fpecimens  may  be 
not  unworthy  of  approbation.  The  good  tafte  of  the  prefent 
day  has  been  highly  favourable  to  thofe  pieces  exe.uted  in 
the  fimple  ftyle  of  paftoral,  as  the  liberal  reception  which 
The  Farmer’s  Boy  has  defervedly  received  very  amply 
teftifies.  It  contains  a  profufion  of  exquifite  images,  enriched 
with  the  higheft  colouring,  though  perfectly  chafte,  and 
never  diltorted  by  a  gaudy  extravagance.  I  may  be  fufpeefed 
bv  many  of  having  a  whimfical  turn  for  hypotheds,  but  I 
’declare  I  have  fancied  various  inftances  of  a  correfponding 
genius  between  William  Browne  and  Robert  Bloomfield,  not 
forgetting  this  one  materia)  difference  and  advantage,  that  the 
former  was  a  profound  and  accomplifhed  fcholar.  But  what 
I  remark  as  a  coincidence  in  both  promifeuoufiy,  is  an  un- 
affeffed  felicity  of  calling  forth  new  objects  from  the  level 
feene  of  life  ;  and  an  hannony  of  ftvle  and  expreffion  pecu¬ 
liarly  fortunate.  The  poets  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  down  to 
that  of  James,  piqued  themfelves  on  a  pompous  difplay  of 
learned  acquifitlon,  nearly  approaching  to  pedantry  ;  it  was 
an  eflablifhed  cuffom  to  bring  in  the  heathen  mythology  on 
every  occafion  ;  and  even  fo  late  as  Waller  and  Lonfdowne, 
we  can  trace  the  progrefs  of  this  abfurd  falhion,  which,  in  the 
infancy  of  Englifn  poefy,  was  more  pardonable.  Now,  in 
our  enlightened  era,  a  perfon  who  fliould  crowd  his  pages 
with  a  motley  contexture  of  Grecian  demi-gods  and  heroes, 
would  jufflv  merit  the  derifion  of  the  judicious;  and  even 
the  frequent  invocation  of  the  mufe,  a  being  whom  we 
acknowledge  merely  ideal,  having  loff  its  primary  attraction, 
though  not  vet  entirely  difearded,  is  unnatural  and  unhappy  ; 
unnatural,  from  the  improbability  it  calls  on  any  grave 
fubjedt ;  and  unhappy,  from  the  obfolete  infipiuity  of  the 
fiction. 

“Browne’s  paflorals  are  not  very  faulty  in  this  refed!$ 


the  ancient  fables  which  he  does,  at  times,  atlude  to,  are  not 
the  mod  hackneyed,  and  his  main  ftory  is,  at  any  rate,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  entirely  his  own.  His  allegories  are  nor 
fo  intricate  as  thofe  of  his  contemporaries;  they  are  pic- 
turefque  without  perplexity,  and  favour  more  of  the  fchool  of 
Taffo  than  that  of  Spenfer.  Yet  two  of  his  imaginary  per- 
fonifications  would  not,  perhaps,  difgrace  the  fublime  pencil 
which  dafhed  out  the  wild  hon  ors  of  the  Cave  of  Defpair; 
namely,  Riot,  in  Book  I.  Song  4 ;  and  Limos,  or  Famine,  in 
Book  II.  Song  1.  We  there  defery  all  the  bold  and  poetical 
epneeit  of  Ovid,  in  the  favourite  parts  of  his  Metamorphofes, 
without  thofe  minute  and  laborious  touches  which  feldoni 
come  from  the  hand  of  a  very  great  mailer.  Salvator  Rofa 
might  have  here  fatiated  the  luxuriancy  of  bis  imagination, 
without  refiraining  his  enthufiafm.  It  is  certain  that  our 
mod  infpired  children  of  fancy  did  not  dwell  in  patient 
apathy  on  the  niceties  of  compofition.  What  can  be  more 
fervid  and  engaging  than  the  irregular  graces  of  Collins, 
who  was  a  profelt  admirer  of  our  old  bards,  w'ho  made  them 
his  chief  ffudy,  and  even  forfeited  the  eflimation  of  all  but 
the  congenial  few  through  a  defire  of  indulging  in  thefe 
rapturous  excurfions-!  There  arefome,  and  thofe  by  far  the 
mofl  delicious  of  his  odes,  which  to  a  common  plodding 
reader  would  appear  verging  clofely  on  the  confines  oif 
abfolute  infanity  ;but  I  am  mtftaken  much,  if  they  appear  fo 
to  the  man  whofe  “  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  glances 
from  heav’n  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heav’n  !”  I  have  like- 
wife  to  affert,  that  one  of  the  mofl  exquifite  little  poems  we 
can  boat!,  entitled  A  Hymn  to  May,  was  written  by  William 
Thompfon,  whofe  fancy  was  fed  with  the  pure  honey  of 
Browne,  and  who  reviled  the  only  modern  edition  of  his 
works.  This  hymn,  fo  much  deferving  the  notice  of  every 
elegant  reader  for  the  voluptuous  tendernefs  of  its  language, 
although  compofed  after  the  ancient  model,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Poetical  Calendar,  publifhed  periodically,  fome  time 
ago,  by  Fawkes  and  Woty;  wherein  fome  other  pieces  of 
confiderable  value  are  included. 

“  I  know  of  no  two  productions  more  worthy  of  revival 
by  fome  man  of  influence  and  fortune,  than  this,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  draw  into  a  fainter  degree  of  obfervation 
from  its  long  unmerited  darknefs  of  recefs ;  and  The 
Pifcatory  Eclogues  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  whofe  Purple  Ifland, 
though  inferior,  has  been  favouiably  regarded  by  fome  late 
commentators  of  literary  eminence.  1  am  confcfous  this 
flight  effufion  of  applaufe,  fecreriy  nourifhed  fince  my 
earlieft  days,  is  both  defultory  and  incorrect :  yet  I  wilhed  to 
difeover  a  mine  to  which  I  have  been  indebted  for  much 
intellectual  treafure  ;  and  the  rich  ore  extracted  from  which 
fource,  I  have  fo  publicly  prefixed  as  the  very  motto  to  my 
firft  poetical  exertion. 

“  (  quit  my  talk  thus,  far  from  being  finiflied,  with  parti¬ 
cular  regret,  transferring  it  to  the  cave  and  abilities  of  fome 
abler  hand,  with  another  concluding  quotation. — 

Looke  as  a  lover  with  a  lingring  kiffe, 

About  to  part  with  the  beft  half  that’s  his, 

F’aine  would  he  ftav  but  that  he  feares  to  do  it, 

And  curfeth  time  for  fo  fall  haftning  to  it ; 

Now  takes  his  leave,  and  yet  begins  anew 
To  make  leffe  vowes  than  are  efteemed  true. 

Then  fayes  he  muff  be  gone,  and  then  doth  finde 
Something  he  fliould  have  fpoke  that’s  out  of  minde, 
And  whilif  he  f.ands  to  looke  for’t  in  her  eyes, 

Their  fad  fweet  glance  fo  tye  his  faculties, 

To  tliinke  from  what  he  parts,  that  he  is  now 
As  farre  from  leaving  her,  or  knowing  how. 

As  when  he  came  ;  begins  his  former  ftr.dne, 

Tc  kiffe,  to  vow,  and  take  his  leave  againe, 
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Then  turnes,  comes  backe,  fighes,  parts,  arid  yet  doth  goe, 

Apt  to  retyre,  and  loath  to  leave  her  lb. 

BRUCHUS  ( Encycl. ) .  To  that  article  add  the  words,  “  See 
Plate  6 1 

BRUGGE,  or  Bruggen',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony  and  bilhopric  of  Hildefheim,  fix 
miles  from  the  city  of  that  name.  Long.  10.  5.  £.  Lat. 
52.  6.  N. 

BRUGNETO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Genoa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  thirty-five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Genoa.  Long.  9.  30.  £.  Lat.  44.  15.  N. 

BRUN  (Anthony  le),  an  ambaflador  of  Spain,  famous  for 
his  fkill  in  negotiating,  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  born  at  Dole  in  the  year  1600.  He  was  attorney-gene- 
ral  in  the  parliament  of  Dole;  during  which  time  he  had  a 
hand  in  a'l  the  Rate  negotiations  which  concerned  the  pro¬ 
vince?.  He  was  fent  afterwards  by  Philip  IV.  to  the  diet  of 
l’atilbon,  and  from  thence  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  III.  He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  rr.ajefty,  at  the  conferences  of  Munfier  held  in  1643  ; 
where,  though  all  the  other  plenipotentiaries  took  place  of 
him,  yet  it  is  faid  that  he  far  exceeded  them  all  in  capacity. 
The  k  ng  of  Spain  was  particularly  beholden  to  him  for  the 
peace  which  the  Dutch  made  at  Munfier,  exclufively  of 
Trance  ;  and  the  intriguing  turn  which  he  fliewed  upon  this 
occafion  made  him  dreaded  ever  after  by  French  ambafladors. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  politics;  and  therefore 
employed  his  pen,  as  well  as  his  tongue,  in  the  fervice  of  his 
mafter.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  during  his  embafly,  in  the 
year  1654. 

BRUNDISIUM,  or  Bkundusium  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
of  Calabria,  with  the  befi:  harbour  in  Italy.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  town,  and  belonged  originally  to  the  Salentines ;  but 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  about  236  years  before  Chrid. 
Now  Brindiji ;  which  fee. 

BRUNETTO,  a  ftrong  and  important  place  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  near  Sufa,  which  it  defends. 

BRUTTII,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  inhabiting  the 
country  now  called  Calabria  Ultra;  different  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Calabria,  or  Meflapia,  to  the  eaft  on  the  Adriatic  or 
Ionian  fea. 

BRUTUS  (Lucius  Junius),  the  avenger  of  the  rape  of 
Lucretia,  and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic,  flourifhed 
509  years  before  Chrift. 

Brutus  (Marcus),  the  pafiionate  lover  of  his  country, 
and  chief  confpirator  againfi  Caefar,  flew  himfelf  on  lofing 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  forty-two  years  before  Chrift. 

Brutus  (Stephen  Junius,,  the  dilguifed  author  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  work  in  filed  ['indicia:  contra  tyrUnnos. 

BRYENNIUS  (Nicephoros),  a  prince  diftinguifhed  by 
his  coinage,  probity,  and  learning,  was  born  at  Ortftia  in 
Macedonia  ;  where  his  father  by  rebellion  provoked  the  em¬ 
peror  to  fend  his  general  Alexis  Comnenus  againfi  him,  who 
ordered  his  eyes  to  be  pulled  out :  but  being  charmed  with 
his  fon  Bryennius,  he  married  him  to  Anne  Comnenus  his 
daughter,  fo  famous  by  her  writings.  When  Alexis  came 
to  the  throne,  he  gave  Bryennius  the  title  of  Cafar ;  but 
would  not  declare  him  bis  iuccefTor,  though  folicited  to  it  by 
the  emprefs  Irene;  and  was  therefore  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
John  Comnenus, to  whom  Bryennius  behaved  with  theutmoft 
fidelity.  Being  lent.,  about  the  year  1 1 37  to  befiege  Antioch, 
he  fell  fick  ;  and  returning,  died  at  Conftantinople.  This 
prince  wrote  the  Hjlory  of  yl lexis  Comnenus,  which  he 
tompofed  at  the  requeft  of  his  mother-in-law  the  emprefs 
Irene. 

BUCHORN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in 


the  circle  of  Suabia,  on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  r8  miles  E- 
of  Ccnftanre.  Long.  9.  42.  E.  Lat.  47.  41.  N. 

BUEN  RET  IRQ,  a  palace  of  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the 
E.  fide  of  Madrid  :  it  is  a  perfedt  fquare,  and  at  each  angle 
is  il  pavilion.  It  is  generally  the  t  efidence  of  the  king  in 
the  fpring,  and  part  of  the  fummer. 

BUCK-Bean  {Encycl.),  read  Buck- Bean. 

BUILDING  {Encycl.).  From  the  description  given  in 
the  493d  number  of  the  Phi/o/bp/iical  TrjanJadiam ,  by  Mr. 
Ardekon,  it  appears  that  the  ruins  of  two  old  towers,  be- 
longng  to  the  Roman  camp  at  Caftor,  in  Norfolk,  were 
built  in  the  following  ingenious  manner  :  they  began  firft 
with  a  layer  of  bricks,  laid  fiat  as  in  pavements;  on  that 
they  placed  a  layer  of  clay  and  marl  mixed  together,  and  of 
the  fame  thicknefs  with  the  bricks ;  then  a  layer  of  bricks, 
afterwards  of  clay  and  marl,  then  of  bricks  again;  making 
in  the  whole  thi  ee  layers  of  bricks,  and  two  of  clay.  Over 
this  were  placed  bricks  and  lime  twenty-nine  inches,  the 
outfide  being  faced  with  bricks  cut  in  fquares  ;  then  brick 
and  clay  alternately,  as  high  as  the  old  ruins  now  remain 
Handing  He  adds  fome  remarks  on  the  hardnefs  of  the 
mortar,  and  durablenefs  of  the  bricks,  the  length  of  which 
laft  is  found  to  be  17,4-tenths  inches,  or  a  Roman  foot  and 
a  half;  their  breadth  11,6-tenths  inches,  or  piecifely  a  Ro¬ 
man  foot;  and  their  thicknefs  only  1,3-tenths  of  an  inch. 

Many  compofitions  have,  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs,  been 
devifed  for  making  mortar  impenetrable  to  moifture.  The 
following  we  believe  is  one  of  the  raoft  fimple  and  effectual  •- 
mix  thoroughly  one-fourth  of  frefli  unflaked  lime  with  three- 
fourths  of  fand  ;  and  let  five  labourers  make  mortar  of  thefe 
ingredients,  by  pouring  on  water,  with  trowels,  to  fupply 
one  mafon,  who  mud,  when  the  materials  are  fufticiently 
mixed,  apply  it  inftantly  as  cement  orplafter,  and  it  will  be¬ 
come  hard  as  ftone  This  recipe  is  given  by  Mr.  R. 
Dossie,  in  his  fecond  volume  of  “  Memoirs  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Economical  Arts,”  1771.  The  author,  on  this 
occafion,  observes  that  the  lime  ufed  fhould  be  ftone-lime  ; 
that  previous  to  its  uie,  it  fhould  be  preferved  from  the  accefs 
of  air  or  wet,  and  the  plafter  fereened  for  fome  time  from 
the  fun  and  wind.  He  jufily  remarks,  that  its  excellence 
arifes  from  the  particular  attraction  between  lime  and  fand, 
which  would  be  deftroyea  by  flacking  the  lime.  Skimmed 
milk  (fays  he)  is  preferable  to  water ;  and  for  the  fimilarity 
of  this  mortar  to  that  of  the  ancients,  he  refers  us  to  Pliny, 
Vitruvius,  & c. 

Another  very  durable  and  cheap  cement  in  building, 
which  is  particularly  defigned  as  a  handfome  coping  of  walls, 
is  that  of  the  late  P.  Wych,  Efq.  Take  four  or  five  bufhels 
of  fuch  plafter  as  is  commonly  burnt  for  floors  about 
Nottingham  (or  according  to  Mr.  Doffie,  a  fimilar  quantity 
of  any  tarras,  plafter,  or  calcined  gypfum)  ;  beat  it  to  fine 
powder,  then  fift  and  put  it  into  a  trough,  and  mix  with  it 
one  buftiel  of  pure  coal  allies,  well  calcined.  Pour  on  the 
water,  till  the  whole  beco’n  es  good  mortar.  Lay  this  in 
wooden  frames  of  twelve  feet  in  length  on  the  walls,  well 
Imoothed  with  common  mortar  and  dry,  the  thicknefs  of  two 
inches  at  each  fide,  and  three  inches  in  the  middle.  When 
the  frame  is  moved  to  proceed  with  the  work,  leave  art  in¬ 
terval  of  two  inches  for  this  coping  to  extend  itfelf,  fo  as  to 
meet  the  laft  frame-work. 

In  December  1780,  Dr.  R.  Williams  obtained  the  king’s 
patent  for  his  invention  of  a  mortar  or  ftucco  for  the  pbr- 
pofe  of  buildings.  As  the  term  of  the  exclofive  privilege  of 
ufing  this  compofition  is  now  expired,  we  {hall  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars:  take  of  {harp,  rough,  large  grained  land, 
fifted,  wafhed  dried,  and  freed  from  all  impurities ;  of  well- 
burnt  lime,  flaked  and  finely  fifted  5  of  curd,  or  c Keefe,  pro*. 
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duced  from  milk;  (the  firft,  frefhmade  and  ftxongly  prefled,  combuflible  matters,  may  be  applied  to  the  external  anc!  in¬ 
to  divert  it  of  its  whey  ;  the  fecond,  whilil  perfedlly  found,  terior  furfaces  of  the  floors,  walls,  and  other  parts,  by  means 
rafped  into  powder  with  a  grater,  or  brought  into  a  very  light  of  fires  maintained  in  cavities  left  within,  which  he  calls  by 
fubftance  with  ferapers,  or  fine-toothed  plane-irons,  in  a  the  name  of  furnaces. 

turner’s  lathe)  ;  and  laftly,  of  water  in  its  natural  ftate,  in  3.  With  refpedl  to  the  particular  forms,  dimenfions,  and. 
the  following  proportions,  viz.  of  the  cheefe,  or  curd,  four  relative  pofitions  of  the  faid  floors,  walls,  and  other  parts  of 
pounds;  the  lime  twelve  pounds;  the  fand  eighty-four  buildings,  and  the  furnaces  left  or  formed  within  the  fame, 
pounds ;  the  water  ten  pounds.  If  the  fand  is  not  thorough-  together  with  the  apertures  or  communications,  for  the  pur- 
ly  dried,  or  the  lime  has  got  damp  from  the  air,  the  quantity  poles  of  ventilating  the  fires,  of  fuffering  the  volatile  matters 
of  water  mult  be  lefs  than  the  above  proportion  ;  and,  on  to  efcape,  and  of  converting  the  whole  into  one  entire  mafs 


the  contrary,  when  the  lime  is  ufed  immediately,  it  may  re¬ 
quire  more;  fo  that  the  proper  ftiffnefs  of  the  mortar,  under  thole 
circumlfances,  will  regulate  the  making  of  the  compofition. 

As  the  goodnefs  of  this  mortar  depends  on  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  natural  properties  of  the  cheefe,  or  curd,  made 
ufe  of,  all  thofe  parts  the  lead  tainted  or  rotten  mult  be  re¬ 
jected  ;  and  as  the  cheefe,  like  the  curd  produced  from 
Ikim-milk,  isdivefled  of  its  buttery  and  oily  particles,  and  on 
that  account  poflefles  a  powerful  cohefive  quality,  which 
makes  it  better  for  this  work  than  that  made  of  milk  in  its 
rich  and  pure  ftate;  it  is  at  all  times  to  be'  bought  of  the 
v/holelale  cheefe-moiigei  s  at  a-lower  price  than  any  other; 
and  being  more  convenient  than  the  curd,  as  that  will  re¬ 
quire  frequent  making,  is  to  be  preferred. to  it,  as  well  as  to 
every  other  fort  of  cheefe  ;  for  lefs  of  it  is  fufficient,  only  four 
-  pounds  being  allowed  to  the  nett  hundred  weight  of  all  the 
folid  ingredients  ;  more  than  which  might  make  mortar  too 
lively  to  keep  in  its  place  without  bagging,  but  lefs  fnonld 
not  be  ufed  ;  as  that,  on  the  other  hand,  would  endanger 
its  drying  loofe  and  gritty  within  its  furface,  hinder  it  from 
adhering  properly  to  the  walls,  and  thus  reduce  it  to  the 
level  of  common  mortar.  Many  tedious  and  trivial  rules  are 
rtated  by  the  patentee,  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying 
this  cement,  and  its  prefervation  in  boxes  for  ready  ufe. 
Thofe  who  wifli  to  acquire  additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  fubjedl,  may  find  die  fpecification  of  the  patent,  at 
full  length,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures.” 

In  July,  1796,  Mr.  H.  Walker,  of  Thurmafton,  Leicerter- 
fhire,  procured  a  patent  for  his  invention  of  a  method,  by 
which  houfes  and  other  buildings,  of  any  defeription  or  di¬ 
menfions,  might  be  eredled  in  one  entire  mafs  or  body,  at  a 
much  eafier  expence,  efpeciallyin  the  articles  of  timber,  lime, 
and  workmanfhip,  and  which  would  be  equally  as  durable 
in  themfelves,  and  lefs  liable  to  accidents  by  fire,  than  build¬ 
ings  ereCled  upon  the  common  conftrudlion.  His  procefs  is 
as  follows : 

1.  The  patentee  takes  an  argillaceous  earth  or  natural 
clav,  which  he  purifies  by  the  ufual  well-known  methods, 
and  compounds  it  with  fand,  or  broken  or  pounded  pottery 
or  brick,  coal-afhes,  charcoal,  or,  in  fhort,  with  any  other  of 
thofe  fubftances  which  are  adapted  to  form  a  good,  firm,  and 
durable  brick,  when  properly  baked  ;  and  he  varies  the  com¬ 
pofition  according  to  the  nature  of  the  component  parts 
themfelves,  and  the  purpofes  which  they  are  intended  to 
anfwer ;  but,  for  common  conftrudlions,  he  ules  the  lame 
proportions  as  brick-  makers  in  general.  He  then  proceeds 
to  mix,  knead,  and  incorporate  the  faid  materials,  till  they 
ate  brought  to  the  requifite  firmnefs  and  tenacity  for  build¬ 
ing  ;  which  is  nearly  fuch,  that  the  parts  of  any  lump  or  mafs 
of  the  fame  may  be  readily  incorpoiated  with,  or  joined  to, 
anv  other  fimilar  mafs,  bv  moderate  blows  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  and  the  occafional  addition  of  a  very  fmall  poition 
of  water  :  this  compofition  he  calls  the  prepared  material. 

2.  Fie  conilrudls  floors,  walls,  and  all  other  buildings, 
according”  to  this  invention,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
power  of  fire,  from  wood,  coal,  charcoal,  cook,  or  other 
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of  brick,  by  a  due  communication  and  continuance  of  heat, 
Mr.  Walker  fays,  the  ground  mult  be  rendered  folid,  and 
the  foundation  laid  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  after  which  he  ap¬ 
plies  a  quantity  of  the  prepared  material  before  alluded  to, 
and  beats,  rams,  or  prefles  it  down  to  the  thicknefs  of  about 
fix  inches ;  and  in  width,  correfponding  with  the  intended 
dimenfions  of  the  wall,  regulated  by  boards  or  framing.  He 
then  plants  upright,  at  a  diflance  of  about  thirty  inches 
afunder,  in  the  faid  layer  or  bed  of  prepared  material,  a 
number  of  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  of  about  nine  inches  in 
diameter  each,  and  eighteen  or  more  inches  in  length,  to  ferve 
as  moulds  for  the  cavities  of  the  furnaces  ;  and  between  eacii 
of  fuch  moulds  he  places,  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
wall,  a  number  of  pipes  of  wood,  or  other  materials,  or 
rods,  of  combuflible  or  incombuflible  matter,  for  the  purpofe 
of  forming  communications  between  all  the  feveral  furnace^, 
or  as  many  of  them  as  he  thinks  proper.  Then  he  proceeds 
to  form  another  layer  or  bed  of  the  material,  to  the  fame 
height,  namely,  about  fix  inches,  and  difpofes  a  number  of 
fuch  pipes,  or  rods  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  fimilar  com¬ 
munications.  In  this  manner  he  conrtrudls  the  whole,  or 
fo  much  of  the  wall  as  he  apprehends,  all  the  time,  may  be 
conveniently  formed,  in  the  raw  or  unburnt  ftate  ;  taking 
care,  as  the  work  advances,  to  raife  the  wooden  cylinders,  or 
moulds,  that  a  fufficient  portion  of  them  may  remain  above 
the  furface  of  the  work  to  admit  the  reception  and  proper 
fafbioning  of  each  fubfequent  layer ;  or  he  forms  the  com¬ 
munications  between  the  furnaces,  by  perforating  the  wooden 
moulds,  in  various  places,  at  right  angles  to  their  refpective 
axes;  and  through  the  faid  perforations  he  partes  a  bar  of 
iron,  or  other  materia',  which  ferves  to  connedl  three  or 
more  of  the  faid  furnace-moulds,  and  being  afterwards 
withdrawn,  as  the  work  proceeds,  leaves  cavities  of  com¬ 
munication,  fimilar  to  thofe  formed  by.  pipes,  rods, &c.  in 
the  manner  before  deferibed.  Further,  lie  opens  fuch  a 
number  of  horizontal  or  oblique  apertures,  or  flues,  into  all 
the  furnaces,  and  likewife  into  all  the  cavities,  as  may  be 
requifite  for  admitting,  on  all  fides,  the  excefs  of  atmofpheric 
air.  In  fome  infiances, 'he  forms  horizontal  or  oblique  aper¬ 
tures  or  flues,  by  difpofing,  along  with  the  pipes,  a  fuitable 
number  of  taper  rods,  which  are  afterwards  extrafled. 

4.  When  the  wall  is  built,  he  either  futfers  it  fpontane- 
oufly  to  dry,  or  promotes  this  efredl  by  moderate  fires  in  the 
furnaces.  Sometimes  bv  increafing  the  heat  within,  and  at 
others  by  fuitable  applications  of  fire  externally,  he  converts 
the  whole  into  one  entire  mafs  of  brick.  By  occafional 
doling  or  opening  of  the  furnaces  at  top,  or  any  of  the  other 
apertures,  in  various  parts,  the  intelligent  operator  will  tafily 
underhand  how  to  regulate  the  progrefs,  communication, 
and  effecl  of  the  hear,  that  the  conversion  into  brick  may  be 
uniform  through  the  entire  mafs. 

t;.  The  dimenfions  of  the  furnaces,  the  pofitions  and  re¬ 
lative  difiances  of  the  pipes  of  communication  and  lateral 
apertures,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  layers  of  the  prepared  ma¬ 
terial,  are  each  fufceptible  of  great  variation,  according  to  the 
nature  of  this  preparation,  the  adlivity  of  the  fuel,  the  pro- 
pofed  folidity  or  figure  cf  the  work,  &c. 
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6.  He  then  forms  the  remaining  parts  of  the  wall,  or  edi¬ 
fice,  by  applying  additional  portions  of  the  prepared  material 
in  contact  with  that  already  baked ;  while  he  alfo  avails  him- 
felf  of  proper  and  hiitable  external  and  internal  moulds, 
fupports,  frames,  and  other  occafional  contrivances,  well 
known  to  builders,  for  fuftaining  works,  or  forming  arches, 
or  determining  the  figure  and  pofitions  ,of  foft  plaftic  Tub- 
fiances. 

7.  The  ground-floor  is  likewife  formed  of  the  prepared 
material,  leaving  hollow  fpaces  between  the  fupports  beneath, 
for  making  fires,  ventilated  by  fide  apertures,  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  numerous  holes.  qWhen  the  floor  is  of  confider- 
able  thicknels,  it  will  require  Mie  conftrueftion  of  furnaces  in 
every  r-efpect  fimilar  to  thofe  before defcribed. 

8.  The  firft  above  the  ground  floor  is  made  upon  fuitable 
temporary  framing,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  upper  furface 
fhall  be  plane,  and  the  lower  concave,  fo  that  it  may,  when 
baked,  fupport  itfelf  upon  the  principle  of  a  low  arch. 

9.  and  10.  The  patentee  conftructs,  bakes,  or  burns 
other  floors  above  the  firft,  and  alfo  the  roof,  &c.;  he  doles  the 
apertures,  fills  up  the  furnaces,  amends  the  deficiences, 
adorns  the  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  or  other  parts,  with  his  pre¬ 
pared  material,  according  to  the  tafte  and  direction  of  the 
proprietor. 

Various  plans  have  lately  been  devifed  for  fecuring  build¬ 
ings,  and  {hips,  againft  fire.  We  (hall,  however,  mention 
only  that  of  David  Hartley,  Efq.  who,  in  April,  1773,  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  for  his  invention  of  applying  plates  of  metal 
and  wire,  varniflied  or  unvarniflted,  to  the  feveral  parts  of 
buildings  or  (hips,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  fire,  and  the 
current  of  air ;  fecuring  to  the  feveral  joints  by  doubling  in, 
over-lapping,  foldering,  rivetting,  or  in  any  other  manner 
clofing  them  up;  nailing,  fcrewing,  fewing,  or  otherwife 
fattening,  the  faid  plates  of  metal  in,  to,  and  about,  the 
feveral  parts  of  buildings,  and  fhips,  as  the  cafe  may  re¬ 
quire. 

BULAM,  or  Bulama,  as  it  is  more  ufually  called,  forms 
part  of  the  Archipelago,  or  clutter  of  Illands,  lying  on  the 
weftern  or  windward  coaft  of  Africa,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bi/Juos  or  Biffiigo#>  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  ancients  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Hcjpcrides.  It  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
1  ic  N.  Lat.  and  1 50  W.  Long,  from  the  meridian  of  London  ; 
and  is  between  feventeen  and  eighteen  leagues  long,  and  from 
four  to  five  broad. 

This  ifland  has  become  an  interefting  objetl  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  purchafed 
in  the  year  17 93  by  a  fociety  inttituted  for  the  fame  humane 
purpoles  with  thofe  which  gave  rife  to  the  Slerre  Leone  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Bulam  atfociation  was  formed  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1791;  and  they  were  induced  to  pitch  upon 
that  ifland  as  the’moft  eligible  trail  for  their  intended  colony, 
■in  confequence  of  the  flattering  defeription  given  of  its  climate, 
foil,  and  harbours,  by  M.  Brue,  formerly  direitor-general  of 
the  French  African  companies. 

The  original  trufiees  for  managing  the  concerns  of  tho'af- 
fociation  at  home  were,  Paul  Le  Mefurier,  M.  P.  ;  James 
Kirkpatrick,  efq.  George  Hartwell,  efq.  Moles  Ximenes,  elq. 
Sir  John  Riggs  Miller,  Bart,  and  David  Scott,  efq.  M.  P.  ; 
and  for  efiablittiing  the  colony,  and  eondutling  the  affairs  of 
the  fociety  abroad,  the  following  gentlemen  were  nominated, 
viz.  Mell'rs.  H.  H.  Dalrymple,  John  Young,  Sir  William 
Hal  ton,  Bart.  John  King,  Philip  Beaver,  Peter  Clutterbuck, 
Nicholas  Bayly,  Francis  Brodic,  Charles  Drake,  John  Paiba, 
Richard  Hancorne,  Robert  Dobbins,  and  Ifaac  Ximenes. 

'A  turn  of  9000/.  being  quickly  fubfdribed  for  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  the  intended  colony,  this  committee  failed  from 
Vol.  X. 


Spithead  m  three' fhips  on  the  nth  of  Apr!1,  t/9*;  and  land- - 
,ing  in  due  time  at  Rularna,  they  purchafed  that  ifland  from 
the  kings  of  Canabac,  who  claimed  it  as  their  property.  They 
purchafed  likewife  from  the  kings  of  Ghinala  the  neighbouring 
ifland  Areas,  and  the  adjacent  land  on  the  continent and 
thefe  feveral  purchafes  being  taken  pofieffion  of  in  the  ufual 
form,  a  body  of  fettlers,  confiding  of  forty-nine  men,  thirteen 
women,  and  twenty-nine  children,  were  left  at  Bulama  under 
the  fuperintendence  of  Mr.  Beaver,  with  a  temporary  fupply 
of  provifions,  ftores,  plantation-tools,  and  merchandize,  for 
trading  with  the  neighbouring  natives.  It  is  from  the  dif- 
patches  of  thefe  fettlers,  after  having  lived  fome  time  in 
Bulama,  that  the  following  account  of  the  ifland  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Johanfen. 

“  The  climate,  on  the  whole,  may  be  deemed  falubriou.% 
and  will  become  more  fo  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are  temperate  and 
pleafant ;  the  middle  of  the  day  is  hot,  but  the  fine  fea  breeze 
which  then  fets  in  tends  greatly  to  cool  and  refrefh  the  air. 5 
The  heat  of  the  fun  is  not  either  fo  exceffive  or  intolerable  as 
has  been  generally  fuppoled  ;  indeed  nature  has  mod  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  our  mechanical  and  phyfical  qualities  to  the 
exigencies  of  different  regions ;  and  man,  who  is  the  inha¬ 
bitant  of  every  climate,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  render  himfelf 
indigenous  to  every  foil.  Here  the  only  danger  arifes  from' 
too  fudden  an  expofure  to  the  operation  of  the  vertical  rays  of 
the  fun,  or  an  excefs  of  labour ;  both  of  which  the  firft  fettlers 
ought  moft  lludioufly  to  avoid. 

“  It  appears  from  Mr.  Beaver's  obfervations  at- noon,  be¬ 
tween  the  20th  of  July,  1792,  and  the  28th  of  April,  1793, 
that  the  thermometer,  when  lowed,  was  at  feventy-four ;  the 
medium  heat  eighty-five;  and  that  it  never  exceeded  ninety- 
fix,  except  at  one  time  when  it  rofe  to  100,  during  a  calm 
that  occurred  in  the  interval  between  the  north-eafl  breeze  in 
the  morning,  and  the  fouth-weft  in  the  evening  of  the  19th 
of  February,  1  793.  The  difference  between  the  heat  of  noon 
and  that  of  the  morning  and  evening  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
degrees.  On  the  23d  of  Oilober,  1792,  hail  of  the  fize  of  a 
pin’s  head  fell  during  two  minutes,  although  not  a  cloud  was 
to  be  feen  during  this  phenomenon.  The  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  then  flood  at  eightv-five ;  the  wind  was  at 
north-eall  in  the  morning,  and  fouth-weft  in  the  evening. 

“  Immediately  after  fun-fet  a  dew  conftantly  begins  to  fall, 
which  Induces  fome  to  light  a  fire  in  their  houfes  ;  they  at  the. 
fame  time  put  on  warmer  clothing.  There  is  little  or  no  twi¬ 
light  ;  and  night  and  day  are  nearly  equal :  the  earth  has 
therefore  time  to  cool  during  twelve  hours  ablence  of  the 
lun. 

“  None  of  thofe  terrible  and  dettruftive  hurricanes  fo  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  to  be  met  with 
here.  The  tornadoes,  which  arife  chiefly  from1  the  eaftern 
point  of  the  compaft,  are  but  of  fliort  duration,  fcldom  lading 
above  an  hour,  and  may  be  readily  forefeen  fome  time  pre- 
vioufly  to  their  commencement.  They  occur  at  the  beginning 
and  clofe  of  the  wet  feafon,  and  are  highly  beneficial,  as  they 
purify  the  air,  and  difpel  the  noxious  vapours  with  which  it 
would  otherwife  abound. 

“  The  rains  fet  in  about  tire  latter  end  of  May  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  and  difeontinue  in  October  or  November. 
They  do  not  fall  everyday,  for  there  is  often  a  conliderabU 
interval  of  clear  weather,  during  which  the  atinofphere  is 
beautifully  ferene;  the  {bowers  in  the  firft  and  Lift  month 
occur  but  fcldom,.  and  arc  far  from  being  violent  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  fbmetimes  re'femhle  torrents,  more  ol'pe-, 
cially  towards  the  middle  of  the  feafon.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period,  Europeans  fllould,  if  potfible,'  coniine  thenifelv.es 
to  their  habitations,  as  the  raiifs  prove  injurious  to  health, 
5  S 
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more  efpecially  if  thofe  expofed  to  them  neglect  to  wipe  their 
bodies  dry,  and  to  change  their  clothes  immediately  on  their  re¬ 
turn  home.  It  is  deemed  prudent  alfo  not  to  dig  the  earth  until 
the  expiration  of  a  month  after  the  return  of  fair  weather,  as 
this  is  contidered  to  be  unhealthy. 

“  During  the  continuance  of  the  dry  feafon,  a  dew  falls 
d«ring  the  night,  in  fufficient  quantity  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
poles  of  vegetation. 

Every  ft  ranger  is  generally  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  fubjett  to  a  fever  or  ft af oiling  on  his  arrival.  This  is 
not  infectious ;  it  proceeds  perhaps  from  an  increafed  per- 
fpiration  and  a  fudden  extenfion  of  the  pores  of  the  human 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  by  which  means  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  liable  to  imbibe  the  abundant  exhalations  that 
arife  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms; 
but  even  this,  flight  as  it  is,  might  doubtlefs  be  avoided  by 
means  of  a  proper  regimen,  and  a  ffiort  feclufion  from  the 
full  atftion  of  the  open  air,  more  efpecially  at  noon,  and 
during  the  evening,  until  the  climate  has  been  rendered 
familiar. 

“  Bulama  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  the  purpofes  of  an 
extenfive  commerce,  being  not  only  happily  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Granda,  but  in.  the  vicinity  of  feveral  other 
navigable  rivers ;  fo  that  a  trade  with  the  internal  parts  of 
Africa  is  thereby  greatly  facilitated.  The  landing  is  remark¬ 
ably  eafy  and  fafe,  there  being  no  furge;  the  ebb  and  flow  is 
regular,  and  there  is  an  increafe  of  fixteen  feet  of  water 
at  fpring  tide.  The  bay  oppofite  the  Great  Bulama  is 
adorned  with  a  -number  of  iflands,  covered  with  trees,  and 
forms  a  moft  excellent  harbour,  fufficiently  capacious  to  con¬ 
tain  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  which  might  ride  there 
in  fafety.  The  fettlement  in  general  is  well  fupplied  with 
water.  A  number  of  fprings  have  lately  been  difeovered  in 
different  places  ;  and  befides  a  draw-well  in  the  fort,  which 
was  eredted  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  there  is  a  fmall 
ftrearn,,  which  runs  into  Elewfis  Bay,  near  the  new  fettlement 
called  Helper  Elewfis  :  this  is  admirably  fituated  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  flipping. 

“  The  iiland  is  beautifully  furrounded,  and  interfperfed 
with  woods  :  lofty  fruit  and  foreft  trees,  moftly  free  from 
underwood  and  brambles,  form  a  verdant  belt,  in  fome  places 
two  or  three  miles  broad,  which  entirely  encircles  it,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  reprefent  a  plantation  artificially  formed  around 
a  park.  Within  this  the  fields  are  regularly  divided  by  trees, 
fo  as  to  refemble  the  hedge-rows  in  England.  The  beach  has 
in  fome  places  the  appearance  of  gravel  walks  ;  it  is  fringed 
with  mangrove  trees,  which  forming  a  line  with  the  high- 
water  mark,  dip  their  branches  into  the  fea,  and  thus  afford 
nouriffiment  to  the  oyfters  that  often  adhere  to  their  extre¬ 
mities. 

“  Several  parts  of  Bulama  have  been  occafionally  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  neighbouring  blacks,  though  they  did  not  con- 
ftantly  refide  on  it. 

“  The  land  in  general  rifes  gradually  towards  the  middle 
of  the  ifland,  where  the  higbeft  fpot  is  from  fixty  to  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  fmall  hill  on  which  the  fort  is 
fituated  is  nearly  of  the  fame  altitude. 

“  The  foil  is  abundantly  rich  and  deep ;  ftones  do  not 
here  impede  the  labours  of  the  farmer ;  and  indeed  none  have 
hitherto  been  difeovered,  but  a  fmall  fort,  refembling  pieces  of 
ore,  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  Ihore.  There  are  many 
favannahs  or  natural  meadows,  fo  extenfive  that  the  eye  can 
fcarcely  defery  their  boundaries.  Thefe  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  rearing  of  ftock  and  feeding  of  cattle  of 
every  kind. 

“  Cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  coffee,  grow  fpontaneoufly  on 
this  coaf*;  the  fu gar-cane  is.  indigenous  to  many  parts  of 


Africa,  and  might  be  cultivated  here  by  the  labour  of  freemen, 
in  equal  perfection,  and  to  much  greater  advantage,  than  in 
the  exhaufted  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  All  kinds  of  tro¬ 
pical  productions,  fuch  as  pine-apples,  limes,  oranges,  grapes, 
plums,  caffada,  guava,  Indian  wheat,  thepapaw,  water-melon, 
mulk-melon,  the  pumpkin,  tamarind,  banana,  and  numbers 
of  other  delicious  fruits,  alfo  fiourilh  here.  The  adjoining 
territories  produce  many  valuable  forts  of  lpices,  gums,  and 
materials  for  dying  :  all  of  which,  it  is  but  fair  to  fuppofe, 
might  be  readily'  cultivated  in  a  kindred  climate  and  a  con¬ 
genial  foil. 

“  The  neighbouring  feas  abound  with  a  variety  of  fifli, 
highly  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  ly'ou,  tyger,  jackhall,  &o 
are  natives  of  the  continent  ;  but  in  Bulama  no  animals  have 
been  difeovered,  the  wolf,  fome  buffaloes,  a  few  elephants, 
and  a  fpecies  of  the  deer  excepted. 

“  The  woods  abound  with  doves,  guinea-fowls,  and  a 
variety  of  birds,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage. 

“  The  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa,  like  all  favages,  are 
entirely' under  the  dominion  of  their  paffions  :  hence  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  their  attachment  to  their  friends,  and  the  excefs  of 
their  refentment  againft  their  enemies.  Their  notions  of 
property  are  very  obfeure  and  confufed  :  they  have  no  idea  of 
any  right  arifing  from  occupancy  or  improvement.  What 
they'  want,  they  either  receive  or  take  wherever  they  may 
happen  to  meet  with  it,  and  they  permit  others  to  do  the 
fame.  They  have  been  taught  by  experience,  that  the 
Europeans  will  not  agree  to  this  :  againft  them  therefore  they 
employ  every  artifice  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  cunning  to 
fuggeft, 

“  The  colonifts  need  not  fear  any  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes,  provided  their  own  condudt  be  juft  and  peaceable: 
for  Mr.  Beaver,  who  was  indeed  admirably  calculated  by 
nature  and  habit  for  the  ftation  he  occupied,  could  irffure  both 
fafety  and  refpedt  when  the  fettlers  under  him  were  reduced 
to  four  white  men,  although  the  neighbouring  nations  knew 
that  he  was  in  poffeffion  of  commodities,  for  the  acquifition  of 
which  many  of  them  had  become  day-labourers.  He  often, 
kept  from  twenty  to  forty  gromittos,  or  black  cultivators  in  pay, 
at  that  very  period,  at  about  four  or  five  bars  each  per  month. 
A  bar  is  about  the  value  of  three  fhillings  and  fix  pence. 
Thefe  are  eafy  to  be  procured,  to  almoft  any  number  that 
can  poffibly  be  wanted. 

“  Until  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ftock  and  provifions  can  be 
raifed  in  the  company’s  fettlements,  the  adjacent  iflands  will 
furniffi  abundance  of  cattle,  hogs,  fowls,  &c.  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  A  horfe  may  be  purchafed  at  Goree  for  \l.  10$.  a  bul¬ 
lock  may  be  had  from  12s.  to  iSs.  fterling  :  provifions  «f  all 
kinds  are  equally  reafonable.  Honey  is  alfo  to  be  procured 
in  great  plenty,  and  bees-wax  may  be  rendered  an  advan¬ 
tageous  object  of  commercial  fpeculation. 

“  In  ffiort,  the  acquifition  of  Bulama,  Areas,  and  th«  ad¬ 
jacent  territories,  prefents  the  faireft  opportunity  of  furnifting 
Europe  with  many  valuable  articles  that  have  hitherto  been 
brought  from  more  remote  countries,  with  much  greater 
hazard,  and  at  an  increafed  expence.  The  intercourfe  with 
England  is  eafy,  fafe,  and  expeditious  ;  for  the  voyage  may  be 
performed  in  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  weeks  :  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  firft  fubfeription,  a  fettler  on  Bulama  might  pur- 
chafe  500  acres  of  land  for  30I.  fterling,  by  the  terms  of  the 
fecond,  which  we  fuppofe  are  the  terms  at  prefent,  he' might 
purchafe  on  the  iflands  of  Bulama  and  Areas,  or  on  that  part 
of  the  adjacent  coaft  which  was  ceded  to  the  fodety  by  the 
kings  of  Ghinala,  200  acres  for  50 1.  fterling. 

“  The  colonization  of  Africa  opens  a  noble  and  extenfive 
field  to  nations  and  to  individuals.  To  people  thofe  fertile 
territories,  defpoiled  of  their  inhabitants  by  the  Have-trade;  to 
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rear  the  productions  of  the-climes  between  the  tropics,  by  the 
afliftance  of  free  men  3  to  give  ample  fcope  to  the  induflry 
and  exertions  of  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  remove  from 
Great  Britain  5  and  to  extend  the  commerce  and  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  our  native  country — thefe  are  fubjeCts  which  have 
excited  the  attention  of  the  Bulama  affociation,  and  now  claim 
the  afliftance  of  the  ingenious,  the  fopport  of  the  rich,  and  the 
concurrence  and  good  withes  of  all.” 

BULLET*  (Sir  Francis),  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  long  celebrated  for  the  extent  and  correCtnefs 
of  his  jurifprudential  knowledge,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  James 
Buller,  Efq.  member  of  parliament  for  Cornwall,  by  his 
fecond  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Allen,  Earl  of  Bathurft. 

Sir  Francis  Buller  received  a  clatlical  education  at  'a  pri¬ 
vate  fchool  in  the  weft  of  England,  and  having  eleCted  the 
law  for  his  profrifton,  was  entered  in  the  Temple,  under  the 
pupilage  of  Mr.  (afterwards  judge)  Aftiurft.  He  was  early 
diftinguiflied  for  great  depth  of  knowledge,  and  profetiional 
.accuracy ;  and  for  fome  years  before  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  pra&ifed  with  gieat  fuccefs  as  afpecial  pleader.  Faftiion, 
and  the  indiferiminate  ufe  of  a  phrafe  which  is  little  under- 
ftood,  have  occafioned  fomewhat  of  contempt  to  be  attached 
to  the  reputation  of  a  fpecial  pleader  :  by  fome,  fpecial 
pleading  is  underftood  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  profici¬ 
ency  in  the  fcience  of  chicane,  and  a  facility  of  exerting  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  in  enabling  iniquity  and  injuftice  to 
triumph  over  candour  and  got  d  faith  3  by  others  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  mere  accumulation  of  jargon  without  anv  exaCt 
meaning,  and  without  any  other  refult  than  the  increafe  of 
expence,  and  the  delay  of  juftice.  Thofe  who  make  thefe 
applications  of  the  term,  fpeak  from  the  abufe  againft  the 
fcience.  Special  pleading,  or  rather  the  art  of  drawing  pleas, 
is  founded  on  the  ftri&eft,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  moft  liberal 
rules  of  logic.  It  implies  not  only  a  correct  and  minute,  but 
a  vigorous  and  comprehenfive,  mind  ;  not  only  a  talent  for 
perceiving  the  fhades  of  difference  which  are  found  between 
the  extremes  of  right  and  wrong,  but  a  great  degree  of  readi- 
nefs  in  applying  them  to  a  particular  cafe.  The  nervous  ex- 
ercife  of  vigorous  and  manly  eloquence  obtains  greater  ap- 
plaufe,  and  produces  a  more  perceptible  effeCt  on  the  minds 
of  juries;  but  in  vain  does  the  advocate  obtain  a  verdiCf  at 
Nifi  Prius,  if  the  correffnefs  of  the  fpecial  pleader  has  not 
Paid  the  foundation  on  which  the  fuperftruChire  of  ultimate 
fuccefs  muft  be  raiffed  ;  nor  is  the  fupport  of  the  throne  of 
jttftice,  and  the  final  adjudication  of  the  law,  ordinarily  com¬ 
mitted  to  thofe  orators  whofe  talents  have  been  moft  admired 
at  Nifi  Prius,  but  to  thofe  who,  by  their  fkillin  fpecial  plead¬ 
ing  have  evinced  that  laborious  attention  and  precife  informa¬ 
tion,  without  which  juftice  may  be  perverted,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  led  captive  by  the  imagination. 

While  Mr.  Buller  praCtifed  as  a  fpecial  pleader,  Mr. 
Erikinewas  numbered  among  his  pupils.  In  Eafter  term, 
1772,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  fame  year  publifhed 
his  “  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Nifi  Prius  a  work  which 
refleCts  the  greateft  honour  on  his  learning,  judgment,  and 
ability  5  it  ftill  remains  in  high  repute,  and  although  Mr. 
Efpinalfe  has  publifhed  a  very  laborious  and  fuccefsful  work  on 
the  fame  fubjeCt,  Buller’s  Nifi  Prius  is,  and  perhaps  always 
will  be,  a  book  in  great  demand  and  high  eftimation. 

Mr.  Buller’s  progrefs  at  the  bar  was  extremely  rapid  he  is 
faid  to  have  owed  much  of  his  fuccefs  to  parliamentary  con¬ 
nection  3  but  this  appears  to  be  one  of  thofe  fictions  by  which 
dunces  attempt  to  depreciate  genius  when  it  has  met  its  due 
reward.  Mr.  Buller  was  never  in  parliament,  nor  was  he  ever 
a  confpicuous  fupporter  of  any  minifters  or  their  meafures. 
Lord  Mansfield,  though  an  active  and  able  politician,  was  not 
fubjeCt  to  be  biafled  on  the  judgment-feat  by  his  political  pre¬ 


dilections  ;  at  leaft,  not  in  fuch  a  way  hs  make  coincidence  a 
motive  of  perfonal  preference.  Jn  Michaelmas  term,  1777, 
he  was  honoured  with  a  filk  gown,  and  in  three  days  after  his 
promotion  (27th  November)  made  fecond  judge  of  Chefter. 
In  the  enfuing  Eafter  term,  a  vacancy  arifing  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Richard  Aftiton,  Mr.  Buller  was,  at  the  exprefs  and  earneft 
recommendation  of  Lord  Mansfield,  advanced  to  the  bench. 

In  this  court,  judge  Buller  fat  for  fixteen  years,  and  his 
conduCt  abundantly  verified  the  high  hopes  entertained  of  his 
abilities.  Lord  Mansfield  fupported  his  early  exertions  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  all  the  perfuafion  of  his  irre- 
filtible  eloquence  :  and  when  in  the  evening  of  his  days  that 
truly  great  character  was  frequently  obliged  to  feek  a  tempo¬ 
rary  recels  from  the  fatigues  of  his  llation,  his  place  was  fup- 
plied  by  Judge  Buller,  with  a  degree  of  ability  and  integrity 
which  left  little  room  for  regretting  the  abfence  of  the  princi¬ 
pal.  Lord  Mansfield  was  fo  entirely  convinced  of  his  ability, 
that  he  is  laid  to  have  exerted  all  his  influence,  and  to  have 
even  held  his  office  after  the  power  to  execute  itsfunClions  had 
ccafed,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  fucceffion  to  Sir 
Francis  Buller. 

His  efforts  failed,  but  this  was  not  the  only  inftance  in  which 
a  marked  predilection  was  (hewn  for  Buller’s  talents  :  he  was 
often  deputed  by  Lord  Thurlow  to  fit  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  5  and  during  the  interval  between  the  refignation  of  Lord 
Thurlow  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Loughborough,  Judge 
Buller  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  great  feal. 

In  Trinity  term,  1794,  finding  the  bufmefs  of  the  court  o£ 
King’s-bench  too  multifarious  for  his  ftate  of  health,  he  ex¬ 
changed  fituations  with  Sir  Soulden  Lawrence,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  been  made  a  judge,  and  fat  in  the  court  till  the  end  of 
bis  days. 

Sir  Francis  was  always  celebrated  for  his  ready  perception 
of  the  real  point  in  a  caufe,  his  penetration  in  detecting  the 
fallacies  of  advocates,  and  the  equivocations  of  witneffes,  and 
his  clearnefs  in  explaining  his  opinions  to  the  jury.  His  in¬ 
tegrity  is  not  commended,  becaufe  no  Britilh  judge  has  been 
known  fince  the  revolution  to  want  that  quality.  The  de¬ 
tractors  of  Biller,  and  detractors  every  man  in  an  exalted, 
fituation  muft  expeCt,  have  imputed  to  him  fomewhat  too 
much  of  feverity  in  criminal  cales  3  but  this  infinuation  is  not 
founded  on  any  cogent  proof :  one  cafe  alone  is  cited,  but  the 
public  feems  long  fince  to  have  acquiefced  in  the  juftice  of 
Donnellan’s  fentence.  I11  the  year  1785,  Judge  Buffer  en¬ 
countered  much  obloquy  on  account  of  an  altercation  with 
Mr.  Erfkine,  on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Afaph  5  but  the 
heat  of  political  difpute  had  confiderable  efteCt,  and  the  judge 
was  unfairly  balanced  in  the  public  mind  againft  an  able  and 
popular  advocate  in  a  popular  caufe.  In  1798  he  was  at  the 
heacj  of  the  commiflion  for  trying  the  ftate  prifoners  at  Maid- 
ftone,  and  conducted  himfelf  with  the  molt  exemplary  dignity, 
prudence,  and  moderation.  This  was  the  laft  confpicuous  aCt 
of  his  public  life.  He  died  on  Wednefday,  the  4th  of  June, 
1800. 

In  private  he  was  amiable,  gay,  and  benevolent ;  in  perfon 
remarkably  handfome,  his  complexion  florid,  his  eye  brilliant,, 
and  replete  with  fagacity  and  penetration.  His  health,  during 
his  latter  years,  was  undermined  by  continual  attacks  of  the 
gout  3  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  intended  to  have  re- 
figned  his  fituation  of  judge  in  a  few  days.  His  death  was  re¬ 
markably  fudden  ;  he  fell  from  his  chair  while  playing  a  game 
at  picquet,  and  expired  inftantaneoully.  He  was  in  his  55th 
year. 

BULNESS,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  at  the  end  qf  the 
PiCts  wall,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  whence  Antoninus  began 
his  Itinerary,  and  whence  the  people  fay  a  paved  caufeway 
ran  formerly  along  the  (hore  of  Elenborough,  of  which, 
though  few  tpkens  appear,  yet  tracks  of  ftreets,  pieces  of  old 
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walls,  and  Roman  coins,  arc  often  difccvered  in  ploughing 
the  fields. 

BUNDELA,  or  Bundelcdnb,  a  territory  of  Hindooftan 
Proper,  on  the  S.W.  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  feparated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  trabf  of  low  country.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  Rajpoots,  and  is  furrounded  by  the  dominions  of  Oude, 
Benares,  and  the  Mahrattas.  It  was  formerly  iubjebt  to  a 
rajah  of  the  name  of  Hindooput,  but  is  now  equally  divided 
among  his  fons,  or  their  defcenclants.  It  is  a  mountainous 
trabt,  of  more  than  ioo  miles  fquare,  and  contains  the  cele¬ 
brated  diamond  mines  of  Panna,  or  Puma,  with  fome  ftrong 
fortreffes.  Chatterpour,  which  is  reckoned  the  capital,  lies  in 
the  parallel  of  25°  N. 

BUNGO,  a  kingdom  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo,  wbofe 
capital  is  Lunay.  1'he  king  of  this  country  was  converted  to 
Chrmianity,  and  fent  an  qmbafty  to  pope  Gregory,  in  1683  ; 
but  there  is  not  now  one  Chriltian  in  all  Japan. 

BUNIVA,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  between  Janna  and 
Achaia,  extending  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Zeiton.  The  ancient 
name  was  GEta ;  and  it  is  famous  for  the  narrow  pafs  of 
Thermopylae  (l’o  called  from  the  hot  baths  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood)  where  Leonidas,  and  his  gallant  300  Spartans,  refilled, 
for  three  days,  the  whole  Perfian  army.  This  is  the  place, 
feigned  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  feene  of  the  death  of  Her¬ 
cules. 

BURAGRAG,  a  river  of  Barbary,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  the  town  of  Sallee. 

BURG  AW,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  capital  of  a  margravate  of  the  fame  name.  It  belongs 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  is  26  miles  W.  of  Auglburg. 
Long.  10.  i$.E.  .Lat.  48,  28.  N, 

BURG-CLERE,  a  village  of  Hamplhire,  lituated  on  the 
W.  of  King’s-Clere,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  has  a  military 
camp  on  the  top,  and  an  extenfive  profpebt. 

BURGH-UPON-SANDS,  a  village  of  Cumberland,  near 
Solway  Frith,  where  the  victorious  Edward' the  Firll  died,  in 
1307,  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  againft  Scotland. 
It  is  five  miles  N.W.  of  Carlifie. 

BURHANPOUR,  a  city  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Deccan, 
the  capital  of  Candeilh,  and,  at  one  period,  of  the  Deccan  alfo. 
It  is  ftill  a  flourifhing  city,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a  delightful 
country,  225  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Surat.  Long.  76.  19.  E.  Lat. 
2i.  25.  N. 

BURKE  (Edmund),  a  writer,  orator,  and  ftatefman,  of 
fuperior  eminence,  was  born  at  Dublin  on  January  1,  1730. 
I_Jis  father  was  an  attorney  of  reputation,  of  the  proteftant  per- 
i'uafion.  Edmund  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
under  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  quaker,  who  kept  a  fchool  or 
academy  at  Ballytore  near  Carlow.  If  in  this  feminary  he 
did  not  acquire  that  exabtnefs  of  claffical  inftrubtion,  which  is 
the  pride  of  the  public  fchools,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  in- 
•clebted  to  it  for  the  rudiments  of  a  larger  plan  of  intellebtual 
purfuit,  which  is  often  the  advantage  of  a  private  inftitution. 
It  is  to  the  honour  both  of  the  matter  and  the  fcholar,  that  for 
near  forty  years,  the  latter,  in  his  vifits  to  Ireland,  ufed  to 
travel  many  miles  to  pay  his  refpebts  to  the  former,  who  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  In  1 746  Edmund  entered  at  Dublin 
College  as  a  fcholar  of  the  houfe.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  the  ftudies  and.  exercifes  of  the  place  3 
but  his  mind  was  by  no  means  unoccupied.  Fie  clofely  pur- 
fued  a  plan  of  ftudy  of  his  own  choice,  of  which  the  principal 
objebts  were  logic,  metapbyfics,  morals,  hiftory,  rhetoric,  and 
oompofition.  He  feems  to  have  left  Dublin  College  after  tak¬ 
ing  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  17495  and  it  has  been  commonly 
reported  that  he  finiflied  his  ftudies  in  the  Jefuits’  College  at 
St.  Omer’s.  This  civcumftance,  which  has  illiberally  been 
made  a  fort  of  charge  againft  him,  has  been. denied,  apparently 


on  good  grounds,  by  his  biographers.  Nothing,  however, is 
recorded  of  him  about  this  period  of  his  life,  but  that  he  r  ide 
an  unfuccefsful  application  for  the  vacant  profefforftiip  of  logic 
at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  In  1 7^3  he  firft  entered  upon 
the  great  theatre  of  London,  as  a  law-fludent  at  the  Temple. 
Ke  loon  became  the  wonder  of  his  acquaintance  for  the  brilli¬ 
ancy  of  his  parts,  and  variety  of  his  acquifitions ;  but,  like 
many  other  nominal  ftudents  of  the  law,  he'direbted  the  force 
of  his  mind  rather  to  general  literature,  than  to  ftudies  pro¬ 
perly  profcflional.  Indeed  it  appears  probable  that  he  was 
obliged  to  depend  upon  his  pen  for  a  fupport  ;  for,  foon  after 
his  fettling  in  London,  he  became  a  regular  writer,  in 
newfpapers  and  magazines,  which  was  a  drudgery  his  genius 
would  fcarcely  have  fubmitted  to,  but  for  its  emoluments. 
He  was  always  induftrious,  and  never  wafted  his  time  or  fpirits 
on  the  purfuits  of  faftfionable  diftipation.  Yet  he  was  not  l'o 
much  a  reclufe  as  to  be  a  ftranger  to  the  focieties  of  the  gay 
and  polite  5  and  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  abtrefs  Mrs. 
Woffington,  whofe  converfation  was  at  that  time  courted  bv 
men  of  wit  as  well  as  by  men  of  pleafure,  contributed  to  form  his 
manners  and  expand  his  focial  talents.  A  ftate  of  ill  health, 
into  which  aifiduous  application  threw  him,  rendered  him. a 
gueft  in  the  houfe  of  Dr.  Nugent,  a  phyfician,.  and  was  event¬ 
ually  the  caufc  of  his  marriage  with  the  debtor's  daughter.  This 
lady  retained  his  efteem  and  aftebtion  during  the.  whole  of  a 
long  union.  As  flie  was  a  Roman-catholic,  additional  force 
was  given  by  that  connection  to  the  prevailing  notion  of  Mr. 
Burke’s  good-will  towards  that  communion. 

His  firft  avowed  work  appeared  in  17 36.  It  was  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  “  A  Vindication  of  natural  Society;  or,  a  View  of 
the  Miferies  and  Evils  arifing  to  Mankind  from  every  Species 
of  artificial  Society  ;  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  *  *  *  *,  by  a  late 
noble  Writer.”  This  fuppofed  noble  writer  was  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  whofe  manner  of  writing  and  reafoning  Mr.  Burke  in 
this  piece  ironically  imitated,  in  order  to  lhow,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  afferted,  that  the  fame  arguments  from  abufe,  with 
which  that  nobleman  had  attacked  religion,  might  be  equally 
employed  againft  all  civil  and  political  inftitutions:  and  there¬ 
by  to  infer  their  fallacy.  In  fo  ferious  and  forcible  a  ftrain, 
however,  did  Mr.  Burke  argue  upon  the  evils  of  fociety,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  tyranny,  injuftice,  and  ambition  of  kings  and 
governors,  that  the  irony  to  many  eyes  was  invifible  ;  and  the 
work  has  actually  been  repubWhed  in  late  times  for  the  purpofe 
of  aiding  the  caufe  of  a  radical  reform  in  human  inftitutions. 
Whatever  the  author  really  meant  by  it,  he  certainly  di (played 
great  powers  of  writing  and  extenfive  knowledge  ;  yet  the 
work  excited  little  notice,  and  it  is  only  his.  lubiequent  fame 
'  that  has  made  it  an  objebt  of  curiofity.  For  this  difappoint- 
ment,  however,  he  was  fully  compenfated  by  the  reception  of 
his  next  literary  performance,  the  “  Elfay  on  the  Sublime  and; 
Beautiful,”  publilhed  in  1757.  The  elegance  of  its  language, 
and  the  fpirit  of  philofophieal  invettigation  it  difplayed,  at 
once  raifed  its  author  to  the  firft  clafs  among  writers  on  topics 
of  tafte  and  criticifm.  The  hypothefis  he  maintained  concern¬ 
ing  the  objebts  of  his  enquiry  was,  that  the  principal  fource  of- 
the  fublime  is  terror,  or  fome  fenfation  analogous  to  it ;  and 
that  beauty  is  that  quality,  or  the  refult  of  thole  qualities 
in  objebts,  by  which  they  excite  love,  or  fome  fimilar  aftebtion. 
This  theory  is  fupported  with  much  acutenefs,  and  felicity  ot 
illuftration  ;  and  though,  like  many  other  ingenious  men,  he 
has  fhewn  too  great  a  propenfity  to  generalihng,  it  is  certain 
that  many  of  his  obfervations  are  not  lefs  folid  than  elegant. 
The  fame  acquired  by  this  work  foon  introduced  the  author 
to  the  belt  literary  acquaintance,  He  became  intimate  in  the 
houfe  of  Reynolds,  afterwards  Sir  Juftiua;  and  this  connexion, 
which  lafted  for  life,  was  equally  ferviceable  to  the  reputation 
of  the  one,  and  the  pecuniary  circumftanccs  of  the  other., 
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Even  the  great  Johnfon  courted  his  fociety,  and  there  was  no 
man  of  whole  exalted  talents  he  was  more'ienfible.  “  Burke," 
laid  he,  in  his  ttrong  manner,  “  is  one.  with  whom  it  you 
were  to*  take  flielter  from  a  (bower  under  a  gateway;  you 
would  fay  you  had  been  in  company  with  the  moft  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  you  had  ever  fcen."  This  praiie  implies  not  only  un¬ 
common  qualifications,  but  as  uncommon  a  readinefs  ot 
difplaying  them  ;  which,  in  fa£t,  was  ope  of  Burke’s  (triking 
diftinHions.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  Johnfon  would  more  readily 
bear  contradict  ion  in  opinion  from  Burke  than  from  any  other 
perfon  j  and  that  if  he  did  not  fear  him,  he  was  at  leaft  held 
by  him  in  refpedt.  In  1758  Burke  fuggefted  to  Dodfley  the 
bookfeller  the  plan  of  that  valuable  and  entertaining  work,  the 
“  Annual  Regifter,”  and  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  writing  of 
the  hiflorical  part,  which  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years, 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  publication.  It  is  allowed,  that  in 
no  periodical  work  the  narrative  of  the  current  tranfa&ions 
was  ever  given  in  a  manner  fo  nearly  approaching  to  the 
dignity  and  confequence  of  hiftory.. 

He  was  thus  gradually  forming  for  a  ftatefman  and  orator  ; 
and  his  career  may  be  faid  to  have  commenced  in  1761,  when 
he  went  over  to  Ireland  as  confidential  friend  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
fecretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  Lord  Halifax.  That  gentle¬ 
man,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  /ingle  fpeech,  from  a 
brilliant  but  foie  difplay  of  his  oratorical  powers  in  the  Eng- 
liffi  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  poilefled  of  lefs  indufiry  than 
ability  ;  and  Mr.  Burke  is  thought  to  have  rendered  him  and 
the  rniniltry  fome  ufeful  political  fervices  in  Ireland,  which 
were  rewarded  with  a  penfion  of  300I.  on  the  Irith  eftabliffi- 
ment.  Soon  after  his  return  from  that  country  in  1765,  he 
was  introduced  by  Mr,  Fitzherbert  to  the  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  then  appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  who  made 
him  his  private  fecretary ;  and  through  the  filtered  of  Lord 
Verney,  he  was  elected  reprefentative  for  the  borough  of 
Wendover.  The  marquis,  refolving  durably  to  attach  to 
himfelf  a  man  of  fuch  firfl-rate  talents,  railed  him  at  once 
to  affluence  by  a  nominal  loan,  but  real  gift,  of  ,a  large 
fum,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  clear  off  incumbrances, 
and  to  purchafe  the  elegant  feat  near  Beaconsfield,  where  he 
thenceforth  con  flan  tly  refided.  Mr,  Burke  was  thus  com¬ 
pletely  enlifted  into  party,  under  an  arillocratical  influence, 
but  at  that  time  exerted  in  favour  of  popular  meafures.  Be¬ 
fore  his  political  conduct  is  more  particularly  conlidered,  it 
will  be  candid  to  furnilh  the  reader  with  a  kind' of  clue,  which 
is  contained  in  the  character  given  of  him  by  his  early  friend 
Mr.  Hamilton.  “  Whatever  opinion  Burke,  from  any  mo¬ 
tive,  fupports,  fo  duftile  is  his  imagination,  that  he  loon  con¬ 
ceives  it  to  be  his  right.”  This  may  be  luppofed  chiefly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  political  life  ;  yet  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident  that  his  imagination  had  a  great  (way  over  his 
judgment  to  the  latt  moment  of  his  exiilence. 

At  this  period  the  rifmg  difcontents  in  America  were  the 
great  objects  of  filtered  to  the  nation.  The  ftamp-a£t,  im- 
pofed  by  the  Grenville  miniltery,  had  kindled  a  llaine  among 
the  col  on  ills  which  threatened  very  ferious  confequences.  Mr. 
Burke’s  firft  fpeech  in  parliament  was  on  this  fubjeft,  and  it 
was  much  admired  as  a  piece  of  eloquence.  It  was  from  his 
advice  that  the  Rockingham  adminiftration  took  the  middle 
and  indecifive  courfc  of  repealing  the  ftamp-a£t,  and  palling  a 
declaratory  act,  allerting  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax 
America;  thus  getting  rid,  indeed,  of  tlm  prefent  difficulty, 
but  leaving  to  their  fucceffors  the  temptation  of  rcnewingapro- 
jeft  which  it  was  evident  would  be  attended  with  a  renewal 
ot  all  the  hazard  and  contention.  The  repeal,  however,  was 
an  extreme  popular  meafure  at  the  time  ;  and  the  miniftery 
proceeded  to  other  popular  a6ts,  as  the  repeal  of  the  cyder- 
tax,  and  the  refolution  againft  general  warrants,  when,  after  a 
Von.  X. 


very  ffiort  reign,  they  were  turned  out  to  make  room  for  a  new 
adminiftration  under  the  aufpices  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  allowed 
that  Burke,  though  exhibiting  great  fplcndor  of  talents,  was 
at  this  time  too  fpeculative  and  refined  for  real  practice.  He 
had,  indeed,  gone  through  a  very  different  courfc  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  public  life  from  that  ufually  purified.  He  had  taken 
a  wide  range  through  all  the  ftudies  which  teach  the  nature, 
fortune,  opinions,  and  principles,  of  mankind,  and  had  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  laying  up  thofe  rich  (tores  of  knowledge, 
which  he  afterwards  poured  forth  in  fuch  aftoniffiing  profu- 
fion.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the  character  drawn  for 
him  by  the  poet  Goldfmith,  in  the  fet  of  imaginary  epitaphs 
compofed  for  the  feveral  members  of  their  celebrated  literary 
club,  appear  to  have  been  particularly  applicable  : 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whofe  genius  was  fuch. 

We  fcarcely  can  praife  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 

Who  born  for  theuniverfe,  narrow’d  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  (training  his  throat 
To  perfuade  Tommy  Townfend  to  lend  him  a  vote; 

Who  too  deep  for  his  hearers  ltill  went  on  refining. 

And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining; 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 

Too  nice  for  a  ftatefman  ;  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 

For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge  dilobedient ; 

And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pur  (fie  the  expedient, 

In  (hoit,  ’twas  his  fate,  unemploy’d  or  in  place,  fir. 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  biographical  (ketch  to  enter  mi¬ 
nutely  into  the  political  tranfaClions  of  the  time;  it  will  fulrice 
for  our  purpofeto  give  a  fuccinCt  view  of  the  principles  fupported 
by  Mr.  Burke  in  that  long  warfare  of  oppofition  to  minifterial 
meafures  in  which  he  palled  his  belt  days.  After  concluding 
his  official  labours  by  a  Short  Account  of  a  late  (liort  Ad¬ 
miniftration,  written  with  force  and  fimplicity,  he  took  his 
ftation,  along  with  his  difearded  brethren,  as  a  guardian  of  the 
people’s  rights  and  the  public  welfare,  and  a  vigilant  eenfor  of 
the  condu6t  of  his  fucceffors.  In  the  proceedings  againft  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  the  cafe  of  the  Middlefex  election,  Burke  found 
large  lcope  for  blaming  and  ridiculing  the  policy  of  minifters  ; 
and  he  ftrenuoufly  joined  his  efforts  to  thofe  of  the  remonftrants 
againlt  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  electors.  About  that  time 
he  publiflied  one  of  his  moft  remarkable  political  works,  en¬ 
titled,  Thoughts  on  the  Caules  of  the  prefent  Difcontents, 
which  contains  a  large  and  explicit  declaration  of  his  ideas  of 
the  Englifti  conftitution,  and  the  mode  by  which  power  (hould 
be  adminiftered.  He  attributes  all  the  evils  and  milgovern- 
ment  of  the  reign  to  a  plan  formed  by  the  court  for'governing 
by  the  private  influence  of  its  favourites,  thus  cftabliffiing  a 
fecret  cabinet,  always  controlling  the  operations  of  the  often- 
(ible  minifters,  and  difmiffing  them  when  not  compliant  with 
its  defigns.  He  (hews  in  ftrong  terms  the  incompatibility  of 
fuch  a  fecret  influence  with  the  principles  of  a  free  (late  ;  and 
fupports  fome  extremely  popular  notions  concerning  the  Houfi* 
of  Commons,  which  he  fays  was  originally  defigned  as  a 
“  control,  iffuing  immediately  from  the  people,  and  fpeedily 
to  be  refolved  into  the  mats  whence  it  aiofe.”  Democratical 
as  thefe  fentiments  may  appear,  his  propofed  remedy  for  the 
prevailing  evils  was  perfedtly  ariftocratical ;  fince  it  confifted 
effentially  in  placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
whig  families  which  had  been  the  ifipporters  of  the  revolution 
and  its  confequent  meafures; — in  other  words,  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  party.  'This  narrow  eonclufion  from  enlarged  principles 
gave  great  offence  to  many  friends  of  freedom  ;  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mrs.  Macaulay  wrote  a  pamphlet  exprclsly  in  anfwer 
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t#  it,  in  which  with  much  force  and  fpirit  die  maintained  her 
fpeculative  notions  on  the  great  ends  of  government,  and  the 
equal  rights  of  all  citizens  to  participate  in  it.  If  it  be  of 
importance  to  acquit  Mr.  Burke  of  the  charge  of  ever  having 
been  inclined  to  democracy  in  practice,  certainly  this  publica¬ 
tion  may  be  confidently  adduced  as  a  proof  ot  very  different 
views.  He  was -uniformly,  however,  the  fupporter  of  liberty, 
and  the  caufes  connected  with  it 3  freedom  of  the  prefs,  the 
rights  of  juries,  and  religions  toleration  :  nor  would  his 
fmcerily  in  thele  points  ever  have  been  queftioned,  had  he 
not  in  his  laft  years  appeared  as  the  champion  of  principles 
fuppofed  direbtly  adverfe  to  them. 

But  the  molt  lafting,  as  well  as  the  ftrongeft  and  noblelt, 
of  his  parliamentary  exertions,  was  his  oppolition  to  the 
train  of  minilterial  meafures  antecedent  and  confequent 
to  the  American  war.  The  whole  powers  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  whole  refources  of  his  political  wifdom,  were  em¬ 
ployed  firft  to  prevent,  and  then  to  heal,  the  fatal  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies ;  and  to  expofe 
the  mifconduft  and  imbecility  of  thofe  whom  he  confidered 
as  the  authors  of  the  calamity.  And  as  this  period  comprifed 
the  full  maturity  of  his  oratorical  abilities,  it  feetr.s  the 
proper  place  to  defcribe  the  peculiar  charafter  of  his  oratory. 

In  all  the  records  of  eloquence  an  example  probably  is  not 
found  of  a  fpeaker  fo  full  of  mind  as  Burke.  Ideas  and 
images  crowd  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  On  every  to¬ 
pic  he  not  only  takes  in  the  whole  compafs  of  matter  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  but  makes  excurfions  to  a  vaft  variety  of  fub- 
jedts  connected  by  the  flighted:  affociations.  His  didtion  is 
equally  rich  and  varied  with  his  matter.  Figure  rifes  after 
figure,  image  after  image,  in  endlefs  profufion  ;  often  fplen- 
did,  fublime,  and  beautifully  illuftrative  ;  notfeldom  coarfe, 
difgufting,  and  puerile  ;  for  the  rapidity  of  the  current  allow¬ 
ed  him  no  time  to  feledf  or  purify.  When  he  got  lip,  it 
was  fcarcely  poffible  for  the  audience  to  divine  whither  he 
would  carry  them  ;  but  they  were  fure  of  hearing  nothing  trite 
or  common-place,  and  generally  repaid  for  a  patient  attention, 
by  ftriking  and  original  fentiment,  or  deep  and  ingenious 
obfervation.  From  his  fpeeches  may  be  collefted  mafterly 
difcuffions  of  atmoft  every  -  point  interefting  to  human 
fociety,  together  with  a  great  fund  of  hiftorical  narration 
and  delineation  of  eminent  characters.  In  argument  he  is 
often  clofe  and  cogent,  fometimes  lax  and  fophiftical.  In 
praife  and  inventive  he  is  equally  feivid  and  exuberant,  ex- 
hau iking  all  the  tropes  and  epithets  of  language.  In  him 
feeling  and  fancy  were  alike  potent,  and  daring  vigour  was 
allied  with  playful  ingenuity.  But  oratory,  as  it  was  his 
forte,  was  alfo  his  foible.  He  loved  too  much  to  talk,  and 
got  the  habit  both  of  riling  too  often  and  flaying  up  too  long. 
His  copioufnefs  degenerated  into  prolixity:  and  after 
charming  and  convincing  hearers  with  the  beginning  of  his 
fpeech,  he  would  tire  them  with  the  end.  His  vivacity  and 
irritability  rendered  him  not  enough  mailer  of  himfelf  for  a 
fenatorial  debator.  He  was  fometimes  hurried  into  viola¬ 
tions  of  prudence  and  decorum,  and  faid  raili  things  in  heat 
which  he  could  not  recal,  and  which  could  not  be  forgotten. 
His  own  party  trembled  to  fee  him  rife,  and  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  would  have  preferred  his  filence  to  his  aid.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  not  the  moil  effective  fpeaker  of  the  houfe, 
though  certainly  the  greateil  genius.  It  may  be  added,  that 
his  manner  was  little  in  his  favour;  his  voice  was  hard),  his 
tone  natural,  his  aflion  forcible,  but  brained  and  in¬ 
elegant. 

Mr.  Burke’s  principles  were  fuppofed  fo  favourable  to  li¬ 
berty,  that  in  1774  he  was  chofen  member  for  Briftol,  by  the 
zealous  and  fpontaneous  efforts  of  the  whigs  and  dilfente  rs  of 
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that  opulent  city.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that,  ever* 
in  the  great  American  conteft,  he  ever  explicitly  declared  him¬ 
felf  concerning  the  fundamental  rights  of  men  in  fociety.  He 
was  aceuftomed  exprefsly  to  fhun  all  fuch  abftradl  queftions, 
which  he  feemed  to  think  dangerous  and  incapable  of  pofitive 
deciiion  ;  and  his  attacks  upon  the  meafures  of  minifters  were 
chiefly  dire&ed  againft  their  inexpediency,  feverity,  and  partial 
injuftice.  He  very  early  propofed  conciliation  on  the  ground 
of  renouncing  future  taxation,  without  difcuffing  the  queftion. 
of  right ;  though  indeed  he  argued  ftrongly  againft  the  aflitm- 
ed  right  of  taxing  Britijh  (UbjeCts  who  were  unreprefented.  It 
is  needlefs  here  to  fay,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Burke  and  his- 
friends  were  ineffectual.  The  war  even  became  popular, 
and  Burke  feemed  to  lofe  ground  in  the  public  eiteem  by  his 
oppofition  to  it.  He  further  gave  offence  to  many,  particu¬ 
larly  his  Briftol  conftituents,  by  his  fupport  of  the  Irifh  peti¬ 
tions  for  a  free  trade,  and  of  a  bill  for  taking  off  fome  hard- 
fliips  and  penalties  to  which  the  Roman-catholics  were  ex- 
poled.  He,  however,  recovered  a  large  fhare  of  popularity  by 
his  famous  bill  of  reform  in  the  national  expenditure,  intro¬ 
duced  in  February  1780.  In  the  framing  of  this  bill,  it  was 
wonderful  what  minute  accuracy  of  refeavch  he  had  employed; 
thus  ufefully  proving,  as  he  alfo  did  by  the  general  tenor  of 
bis  life,  that  the  mod  brilliant  imagination  is  not  in  the  leaft 
incompatible  with  plodding  induftry.  His  fpeech  on  the  bill 
was  likewife  remarkable  by  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  wit 
and  humour  with  financial  detail  3  an  alliance  no  one  but 
himfelf  could  or  would  have  made.  But  though  the  idea  of 
retrenchment  was  very  grateful  to  the  nation,  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  fo  to  minifters  and  courtiers  3  and  Burke’s  propofed  bills 
were  rejeCled. 

In  March  1782,  an  end  was  put  to  the  mi ni ft ry  of  Lord 
North,  which  was  fucceeded  by  the  return  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  his  party  to  power.  Burke  in  this  change 
obtained  the  lucrative  poft  of  paymafter  to  the  forces,  and  a 
feat  at  the  council-board  One  of  the  firft  meafures  was  the 
re-introdu<ftion  of  his  reform  bill,  which  paffed,  though  not 
without  confiderable  modifications.  The  death  of  the  mar¬ 
quis,  however,  very  foon  put  a  period  to  this  .miniftry  3  for 
upon  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  fucceed  him  as 
head  of  the  treafury,  inftead  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  feverai 
of  the  duke’s  'friends  refigned,  and  among  them  Mr.  Burke, 
The  Shelburne  adminiftration  did  not  long  furvive  the  peace; 
and  it  was  fucceeded  by  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion,  as  being  compofed  in  part  of  thofe  former  minifters  who 
had  been  the  objects  of  fuch  s  long  and  violent  oppofition,  and 
in  part  of  that  oppofition  itfelf.  The  coalition  was  projected 
by  Burke,  who  appears  little  to  have  calculated  the  efteft  upon 
the  public  mind  of  fuch  a  violent  fhock  to  all  ideas  of  fincerity 
and  confiftency.  It  was,  however,  conformable  enough  to 
his  old  notion  of  governing  by  great  families,  and  certainly 
ftill  further  abfolves  him  from  the  charge  of  de-mocratical 
principles.  This  affociation  of  power  was  diffolved  by  Mr. 
Fox’s  India  bill,  which  had  the- warm  fupport  of  Burke,  but 
united  againft  it  both-  king  and  people.  Mr  Pitt  fucceeded 
to  the  helm,  and  diffolved  the  parliament.  This  meafure  was 
attacked  by  Burke  with  great  acrimony,  and  he  moved  a  let 
of  reprefen  tat  ions  to  the  crown  on  the  fubjeCl,  one  of  which 
feems  to  go  further  in  averting  the  right  of  innovating  upon 
effablilhed  conftitutions,  than  his  ufual  latitude.  He  fays, 
“  Neceffary  reformations  may  hereafter  require,  as  they  have 
frequently  done  in  former  times,  limitations  and  abridgments, 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  an  attire  extinction  in  fame  branch  of 
prerogative.”  The  grand  defideratum  of  fo  many  friends  ot 
freedom,  parliamentary  reform,  was  not  however  a  fpecies  of 
alteration  which h,e  approved  ;  and  he  oppofed  the  plan  for  that 
purpofe  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  17 85.  Such  a  conduct  was 
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confident  enough  with  the  partisans  of  an  ariflocracy  of 
borough  holding  nobles. 

The  impeachment  of  the  celebrated  Eaft-Tndia  governor, 
Mr.  Haftings,  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  Burke’s  public 
life.  He  was  the  original  promoter  of  it ;  and  private  mo¬ 
tives  of  refentment  were  thought  to  have  united  with  a  regard 
to  public  juftice  in  his  purfuit  of  that  national  caufe.  He  em¬ 
ployed  uncommon  induftry  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
materials  of  the  charge,  and  followed  it  up  with  diftinguifhed 
perfeverance  and  ardour.  His  principal  fpeech  in  fupport  of 
the  charge,  was  remarkable  for  violence  and  exaggeration  ; 
and  upon  the  who!<*  he  was  no  gainer  in  the  public  eftimation 
by  this  memorable  impeachment,  though  perhaps  the  enor¬ 
mous  length  of  the  proceedings  contributed  more  to  render  it 
unpopular  than  any  well-grounded  conviction  of  the  innocence 
of  the  culprit. 

The  fettling  of  the  regency  on  the  king’s  malady  in  r  788 
was  another  lubjeCt  in  which  Burke  took  a  warm  and  aCtive 
part.  He  contended  vigoroufly  againft  the  rninifler’s  purpofe 
of  limiting  the  powers  of  the  regent  (the  Prince  of  Wales),  and 
his -principle  that  the  regency  was  elective  and  not  hereditary. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  efforts  of  the  oppofition  on  this  oc- 
cafion  were  neither  fuccefsful  nor  popular  ;  and  Burke  expofed 
himfelf  to  particular  cenfure  in  confequence  of  fome  very 
unfeeling  and  irreverent  expreffions  concerning  the  king, 
which  efcaped  him  in  the  vehemence  of  debate. 

The  laft  great  a6t  of  Burke’s  political  life  was  the  part  he’took 
with  refpedt  to  that  mighty  event,  the  French  revolution. 
Though  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  one  who  had  fo  long  afted 
with  the  avowed  friends  of  liberty  at  home,  and  had  fhewn  fiich 
countenance  to  fubjeCts  whom  oppreffion  had  driven  into 
aCtual  rebellion,  would  applaud  the  efforts  of  a  great  nation  to 
found  a  free  conftitution  out  of  the  wrecks  of  abfolute  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conftant  unwillingnefs  to 
refort  to  firft  principles,  his  reverence  for  eftablifhed  forms, 
and  all  the  honours  and  fplendors  of  eivilifed  fociety,  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  vulgar,  and,  it  may  be  fairly  added,  his  ftrong 
feelings  of  juflice  and  humanity,  might  reafonably  be  expeCted 
to  caufe  him  to  regard  firft  with  fufpicion,  and  then  with  de- 
teftation,  a  revolution  which  foon  betrayed  fymptoms  of  vio- 
lenceand  a  profligate fpirit.  He  early  manifefled  his diflike  to  it; 
and  in  February  1790,  on  a  debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
Concerning  the  reduction  of  the  army,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  re¬ 
commended  a  generous  confidence  of  this  country  towards  the 
new  rulers  of  France,  he  broke  out  into  a  virulent  declamation 
againfi-the  original  principles  and  the  conduit  of  the  French 
T.evolutionifts,  renounced  perfonal  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Fox  and 
thofe  who  fupported  the  fame  opinions,  and  took  his  decided 
Itand  of  hoftility  againft  every  thing  connected  with  the  new 
order  of  things.  From  that  time  he  fat  down  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  his  famous  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France;  on  which  he  bent  the  utmoft  powers  of  his  mind. 
It  appeared  in  OCtober,  and  no  work  perhaps  ever  excited  more 
attention,  or  produced  more  eflreCt.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  per¬ 
formance  of  wonderful  vigour,  difplaying  every  charaCteriftie 
excellence  of  the  writer,  and  not  a  few  of  his  defeCls.  A  liberal 
antagoniti  will  not  deny  that  it  contains  much  jullnefs  of  argu¬ 
ment,  much  profundity  of  obfervation,  with  extraordinary 
beauties  of  language;  while  a  judicious  advocate  will  confefs 
that  it  is  not  free  from  fophifm  and  mifreprefentation,  and 
betrays  a  heated  and  ungoverned  imagination.  The  mofl  re- 
prehenfible  circumftance  is,  that  the  writer,  in  his  zeal  to  de¬ 
viate  as  far  as  poflible  from  principles  which  he  thinks  hurtful, 
ufes  arguments  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  defence  of 
Hhe  moft  tyrannical  eftablifhment,  and.  to  the  condemnation  of 
every  ftruggle  in  favour  of  liberty.  This  work  bad  a  l'ale 
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almoft  unprecedented ;  and  its  author  received  the  moft  un¬ 
bounded  praife  from  all  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  Jup- 
port  of  eltablifhments,  and  from  many  others,  who  were- con¬ 
vinced  by  his  arguments,  and  with  him  were  fhocked  by  the 
character  the  French  revolution  was  daily  affirming.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  met  with  fevere  and  formidable  critics,  and 
affixed,  in  the  opinion  of  a  numerous  party,  the  ftain  of 
apojlacy .  on  the  writer.  It  produced,  among  other  replies, 
Paine’s  celebrated  Rights  of  Man,  which,  for  a  time,  feemed 
fully  to  balance  its  effects ;  but  in  the  end,  events,  and  the 
efforts  of  power  and  property,  threw  the  preponderance  in  the 
fcale  of  Burke  ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  turn  he  gave  to 
the  national  opinions  was  an  efficacious  preparative  to  the  en- 
fuing  war.  He  followed  up  his  attack  on  the  French  princi¬ 
ples,  with  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Aflembly, 
in  1791;  An  Appeal  from  the  New  Whigs  to  the  Old  ; 
Letter  to  a  noble  Lord  on  the  SubjeCt  in  Difcuffion  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace; 
with  feveral  Memorials,  &:c.  privately  circulated  ;  in  all  of 
which  he  difplayed  unabated  powers  of  mind,  together  with 
fuch  an  earned  and  inflamed  zeal  in  the  caufe,  as  mutt  remove 
all  doubts  of  his  fincerity.  Indeed,  enmity  to  the  French  re¬ 
volution  became  the  leading  paffion  of  his  foul.  He  cculd  not 
hear  it  named  without  violent  irritation,  and  its  fuccelfes  cer¬ 
tainly  embittered  and  cltfquieted  all  the  concluding  years  of 
his  life  Yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that  his  zeal  was  alfo  invigo¬ 
rated  by  emolument.  His  hofpitable  difpofition,  and  careleff- 
nefs  with  regard  to  expence,  had  always  rendered  him  a  needy 
man  ;  and  the  large  penfions  which  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  crown  doubtlefs  animated  his  love  of  royalty.  Thefe 
penfions  were  made  a  fubjeCt  of  fevere  animadverfion  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  he  defended  himfelf  on  their  account  with  great  vi¬ 
gour  and  fpirit  in  his  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord,  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  only  other  political  object  which  occupied  him 
during  this  period,  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman-catho¬ 
lics  in  Ireland  from  the  difabilities  they  lay  under,  which  he 
urged  in  A  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrifhe,  on  the  Pro¬ 
priety  of  admitting  the  Roman-catholics  to  the  Elective 
Franchife,  1792.  He  withdrew  from  parliament  in  1794, 
and  his  feat  for  New  Malton  was  occupied  by  his  only  fon,  a 
rifiug  young -man,  whom  his  father  viewed  with  the  higheft 
admiration  as  v/ell  as  afteCtion.  The  death  of  that  fon,  foon 
after,  was  a  moft  fevere  ftroke  upon  him,  and  haftened  the  de¬ 
cline  of  nature  he  was  beginning  to  feel.  This,  by  gradual 
approaches,  brought  on  a  tranquil  termination  of  his  life  on. 
July  8,  1797,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  pre- 
ferved  his  fenfes  to  the  laft,  and  a  few  hours  before  his  death 
caufed  to  be  read  to  him  Addifon’s  paper  in  the  Spectator,  on 
the  immortality  of  the  foul. 

Mr.  Bui'ke  was  a  very  admirable  man  in  private  life,  exem¬ 
plary  in  his  dumeftic  and  focial  relations,  and  greatly  beloved 
by  his  friends,  from  feveral  of  whom  he  received  lubftantiaL 
tokens  of  regard.  His  convcrfation  was  delightful,  when  not 
exalperated  by  inflammatory  topics.  He  loved  praife  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  weaknefs,  and  was  not  fparing  in  returning  it.  He 
had  a  very  elegant  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  and  was  much  attach¬ 
ed  to  rural  improvements,  and  t-he  purfuits  of  agriculture. 
He  was  highly  charitable  and  benevolent  in  his  private  capacity, 
and  promoted  many  beneficent  plans  in  his  neighbourhood. 
The  Dream  of  his  bounty  latterly  was  directed  to  the  relief  of 
the  lufferers  from  the  French  revolution,  and  he  founded  a 
fchool  for  the  children  of  emigrants,  the  permanent  lupport  of 
which  feems  to  have  been  one  of  his  latett  cares. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  exertions,  it  thould  be  mentioned, 
that  one  of  his  biographers  has  aborted  with  the  greatelt 
confidence,  that  he  was  the  real  writer  of  Sir  Jofhua  lie)  nolds’-s 
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Academical  Difcourfcs,  that  great  artitl  having  only  contributed 
to  the  general  plan,  and  the  profeffional  obfervations  ;  and 
indeed  the  finiflied  excellence  of  the  compofition,  together 
with  the  great  pecuniary' favours  he  received  from  his  friend, 
might  render  the  luppofition  probable ;  yet  it  is  ftrenuoutly 
denied  by  other  authority.  It  is  more  certain  that  he  had  a 
great  fhare  in  the  compofition  of  an  admired  account  of  the 
European  fet dements  in  America,  undertaken  by  his  coufin 
William  Burke.  The  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius  were  by 
many  afcribed  to  Edmund  Burke,  at  leaft  as  a  leading  afiociate 
in  the  defign,  and  plaufible  arguments  have  been  adduced  for 
the  opinion :  but  this  literary  myfiery  is  yet  unravelled. 
Other  anonymous  pieces  of  the  political  kind  are  known  to 
have  employed  the  maflerly  pen  of  Burke,  as  a  principal  or 

an  auxilliary. - We  are  indebted  to  the  popular  work  of 

Dr.  Aikin,  for  the  foregoing  particulars. 

BLrRKHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Bavaria, 
on  the  river  Salta,  twenty-feven  miles  N.  by  W.  ofSaltzburg. 
Long.  T2i  50.  E.  Lat.  40.  17.  N. 

BURMAH,  an  extenfive  kingdom  of  Afia,  to  the  E.  of 
the  Ganges;  fometimes,  but  erroneoully,  called  Ava,  from 
the  name  of  its  capital.  It  is  bounded  by  Pegu  on  the  S. 
end  occupies  both  tides  of  the  river  Ava,  as  far  as  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  -  China.  On  the  W.  it  has  Aracan;  and  on  the  E. 
Upper  Siam.  This  country,  which  is  very  little  known  to 
Europeans,  produces  tome  of  the  bell  teek  timber  in  India. 
Ships  built  of  teek,  upward  of  forty  years  old,  are  no  un¬ 
common  objeCts  in  the  Indian  feas,  while  arf  European-built 
fhip  is  ruined  there  in  five  years.  The  forefls  which  produce 
this  valuable  wood  (which  may  be  fly  led  the  Indian  oak) ,  are 
fituated  between  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Ava,  and  the 
country  of  Aracan,  and  are  only  250  miles  from  the  lea,  by 
the  courfe  of  the  river. 

BURNS  (Robert).  Scarcely  any  of  the felf -taught  poets  in  any 
country  have  difplayed  fo  much  real  genius,  or  attained  fo  much 
excellence,  as  the  fubjeft  of  the  prelent  article,  who  was  the 
fion  of  a  gardener  and  fmall  farmer,  a  native  ot  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  but  finally  fettled  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  Near 
the  town  of  Ayr,  Robert  was  born  on  January  29,  1759.  He 
was  brought  up  to  rufiic  labour  ;  but  luch  a  deflination  was 
not  thought  incompatible  with  that  degree  of  literary  education 
which  is  fo  general  among  the  natives  of  Scotland,  It  appears 
that  his  father,  a  man  of  iuperior  underftanding,  as  well  as  of 
uncommon  worth,  exerted  himfelf  extraordinarily  to  procure 
ErflruCtion  for  his  children  ;  for,  joining  with  lome  other  heads 
of  families  of  his  own  Ration,  they  engaged  a  mafler  of  con- 
fiderable  ability,  under  whom  Robert  became  a  very  good 
Englifh  f’cholar,  well  grounded  in  the  gramnjar,  and  pofletfed 
of  a  remarkable  copioufncfs  of  words  and  expreflions.  Elis 
memory  was  retentive ;  and  his  love  of  reading,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  proper  objects  were  prefented  to  him,  became  ardent. 
There  was  no  great  variety  or  choice  among  the  books  he  firR 
procured,  nor  does  it  appear  that  poetry  was  his  earlieR  tafte. 
The  Life  of  Hannibal,  and  the  Hifiory  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  were  his  firR  favourites  ;  and  even  polemical  divi¬ 
nity,  a  topic  of  peculiar  intereR  among  his  countrymen,  was 
not  without  its  attractions  to  him.  In  the  mean  time  his 
imagination  received  a  vigorous  though  homely  food,  from  the 
cjnverfation  of  an  old  woman  refident  in  the  family,  who  was 
plentifully  Rocked  with  the  popular  Rories  of  fairies,  witches, 
ghoRs,  and  goblins,  all  which  fhe  piouRy  believed.  His 
father’s  circumRances  did  not  permit  Robert  to  enjoy  a  regular 
and  unbroken  courfe  of  inflruCtion.  It  was  interrupted  by  the 
•lieceffity  of  early  and  hard  labour  y  which,  with  poor  diet,  and 
melancholy  profpeCts,  fixed  upon  him  a  hypochondriacal  ten¬ 
dency,  that  found  its  fpeedielt  cure  in  fociety  and  diflipation. 
The  fum  of  direCt  inflruCtion  he  received,  included  a  imatter- 


ing  of  the  French  language,  and  fome  leflfons  in  pra  Teal  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  but  his  own  Rrong  fenfe,  with  the  aid  of  obferva- 
tion  and  cafual  reading,  was  continually  making  important 
additions  to  his  mental  flock.  As  he  grew  towards  manhood, 
fome  of  the  belt  Englifli  poets  came  under  his  perufal ;  and  he 
derived  very  efiential  benefit  from  a  collection  of  letters  Ly  the 
moR  eminent  writers,  which  by  a  lucky  miflake  fell  into  his 
hands,  inllead  of  a  common  introduction  to  the  art  of  letter- 
writing. 

His  firR  poetical  infpirer  was  Love,  a  paffion  of  which  he 
was  ever  Angularly  fufceptible,  and  which  formed  much  of  the 
pleafure  and  pain  of  his  life.  A  harvefi  companion  gave  him 
at  fifteen  the  earlieR  impreffions  of  this  delicious  emotion. 
She  had  feveral  fucceflots  ;  but  for  a  confiderable  time  no 
other  confequences  enfued  than  the  change  of  a  topic  for  his" 
verles.  As  he  began  to  b.e  known  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
flrength  of  underflanding  and  powers  of  converfation,  his 
company  was  courted,  and  he  too  foon  became  initiated  into 
riotous  conviviality,  though  the  love  of  company  was  long  more 
prevalent  over  him  than  the  love  of  drink.  He  has  jufily  re¬ 
marked,  that  his  great  misfortune  at  this  period  was  the  want 
of  a  fixed  aim  in  life.  His  fpirit  rofe  above  the  meannefs  of 
his  Ration.  Though  aCtive  in  body,  he  could  not  fubmit  to  the 
thought  of  railing  his  whole  exificnce  in  corporeal  labour  ;  yet 
no  mode  of  elevating  his  condition  prefented  itfelf.  He  made 
a  trial  at  man u failure,  and  alTociated  himfelf  with  a  fiax- 
drefler  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Irvine  ;  but  the  fcheme 
ended  in  nothing  but  giving  him  a  flronger  relilh  for  a  town 
life.  His  reception  among  thedraternity  of  free-mafous  was 
an  additional  Rep  towards  his  acquifition  of  convivial  habits. 
After  his  father’s  death  he  joined  his  fecond  brother  in  a  fmall 
farm  ;  but  a  courfe  of  bad  feafons  cauled  it  to  prove  a  lofing 
concern,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  it  up  with  the  lofs  of 
their  Rock.  During  this  period,  he  formed  a  connection  with 
a  young  woman,  which  his  circumRances,  or  his  roving  difpo- 
fition,  prevented  him  from  improving  into  a  legal  union. 
When  confequences  enfued  which  could  not  be  concealed, 
he  endeavoured  to  eafe  his  partner's  mind  by  giving  her  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  private  marriage,  which,  upon  informa¬ 
tion  of  his  ruined  condition,  her  parents  induced  her  to  refign. 
Poor  Burns,  now  driven  to  utter  delpair,  and  having  in  pro- 
fpeCt  the  horrors  of  a  gaol,  relolved  to  quit  his  native  country, 
and  aCtually  engaged  himfelf  as  afliflant-overfeer  to  a  planta¬ 
tion  in  Jamaica.  But  he  had  for  a  confiderable  time  been 
known  in  his  neighbourhood  as  a  maker  of  verfes,  and  his 
compofitions  had  become  popular.  Of  thefe,  fome  of  the 
firR  were  fatirical  efl'ufions  againfl  the  rigid  calviniflical  clergy 
of  the  diflriCt,  which,  while  they  rendered  the  writer  fufpici- 
ous  t®  the' godly,  were  favourably  received  by  thofe  of  a  freer 
call.  Other  pieces,  humorous,  deferiptive,  tender,  and 
bacchanalian,  were  handed  about  and  admired,  and  Burns  him¬ 
felf  began  to  think  that  he  might  lay  fome  claim  to  the  envied 
title  of  a  poet.  With  the  double  view,  therefore,  of  obtaining 
fame,  and  fome  pecuniary  fupply  for  his  neceflities,  he  refolved 
before  his  departure  to  publitli  a  collection  of  fuch  ot  his 
poems  as  he  moR  approved  ;  and  in  1786  he  printed  a  fmall 
volume  at  Kilmarnock,  of  which  about  350  copies  were  fub- 
feribed  for.  When  it  is  known  that  Halloween,  the  Ad- 
drefs  to  the  De’el,  the  Field  JMoufe,  Mountain  Daify, 
and,  above  all,  the  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,  were  in  this 
collection,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  they  not  only  ex¬ 
cited  ruflic  admiration,  but  were  perufed  with  wondering  ap- 
plaufe  by  perfons  of  the  molt  refined  tafle.  _  The  local  fuccefs 
was  prodigious.  The  Ayrfliire  plowman  became  the  pride  ot 
the  country;  and  the  labourer  and  maid-fervant  were  im¬ 
patient  to  convert  a  portion  of  their  hard-earned  gains  into  a 
copy  of  the  delightful  productions  of  the  Scottifli  mufe. 
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Burns,  however,  perfiked  in  his  purpofe  of  quitting  his  native 
land  ;  and  with  part  of  the  fum  his  publication  yielded,  a£fu- 
aiiy  paid  for  his  p ullage  to  the  Welt  Indies  in  a  (hip  from  the 
Clyde.  “  I  had  taken,”  fays  he,  “  the  laft  farewel  of  my  few 
friends  ;  my  cbclt  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock  ;  I  had  com- 
pofed  the  laid  long  I  fnouid  ever  meafure  in  Caledonia,  ‘  The 
gloomy  night  is  gathering  fall when  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine,  overthrew  all  my  lchemes, 
by  opening  new  profpe&s  to  my  poetic  ambition.”  That  ami¬ 
able  poet,  in  common  with  fome  other  perfons  of  take  in 
Edinburgh,  had  been  (truck  with  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
Burns,  and  had  given  his  opinion  that  a  vifit  to  that  capi¬ 
tal  would  prove  highly  advantageous  to  him  Burns  em¬ 
braced  the  propofal  with  rapture,  and  poked  to  Edinburgh  in 
November,  1786,  relying  folely  on  his  fame,  as  he  did  not 
potlefs  a  (ingle  acquaintance  in  the  place.  Elis  reception  fur- 
patledhis  molt  fanguine  hopes.  He  was  introduced  to  men  of 
the  fir  It  rank  in  letters,  and  to  others  of  title  and  fortune;  he 
was  invited  to  all  parties,  praifed,  carefled,  leaked,  and 
more  folidly  encouraged  by  large  fubferiptions  for  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  poems.  An  ingenious  periodical  paper,  entitled  The 
Lounger,  being  about  to  conclude,  one  of  its  laft  numbers  was 
devoted  to  a  critique  on  the  poetry  of  Butos,  in  which  their 
peculiar  excellences  were  amply  difplayed.  In  this  new  fcene 
Burns  exhibited  a  fund  of  manly  fenfe  and  enlarged  underltand- 
ing,  which  rendered  the  man  as  much  the  objedt  of  admiration, 
as  his  works  had  been.  The  ftrength,  purity,  and  fluency  of  his 
language  in  converfation,  were  thought  particularly  remark¬ 
able  in  one  of  his  rank  and  education.  His  manners  were 
Ample  and  independent ;  he  was  above  all  the  affetted  Angu¬ 
larities  of  pretenders  to  genius  :  and  though  he  fulflciently 
difplayed  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  value,  he  was  neither  vain  nor 
alfuming.  Nature  had  given  him  a  countenance  exp  rein  ve 
and  dignified,  and  a  free  call  of  fentiment  had  taught  him  to 
hold  up  his  head  in  the  prefence  of  his  fellow-men  ;  fo  that 
ftrangers  who  thought  they  were  going  to  confer  an  honour 
on  the  peafant  by  their  notice,  were  involuntarily  awed  by 
the  firft  interview.  The  firmnefs  of  his  mind,  however,  was 
not  proof  againft  the  temptations  to  excefs  which  affailed  him 
from  every  quarter  at  Edinburgh.  Hij  focial  propenfities 
were  under  continual  Itimulation,  and  the  word  of  company 
obtained  as  eafy  a  pofleftion  of  him  as  the  beft._  He  palled  the 
bounds  of  moderation  in  all  his  enjoyments,  and  his  abode  of 
two  winters  in  the  Scotch  metropolis  irretrievably  fixed  his 
unfortunate  habits. 

In  February  1788,  he  found  himfelf  maker  of  500I.  the 
fruits  of  that  extraordinary  encouragement  which  his  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  poems  had  met  with.  Of  this  fum  he  advanced  200I. 
to  his  brother,  the  farmer ;  and  with  the  remainder  he  took  a 
cbnfiderable  farm  of  a  gentleman  in  Dumfriesfhire,  upon 
terms  intended  to  be  much  in  his  favour.  But  it  is  evident 
that  he  himfelf  at  this,  time  fufpefefcd  that  he  Humid  be  unequal 
to  the  conftant  attention  and  indultry  which  are  abiblutely 
requifite  to  produce  fuccels  in  the  laborious  and  anxious  occu¬ 
pation  of  agriculture.  As  a  kind  o i  dernier  refort,  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  intereft  to  procure  an  appointment  to  the 
humble  pok  of  an  excifeman,  the  higheft,  it  teems,  which  the 
favour  of  the  great  could  obtain  for  him.  We  may  he  fur- 
priled  that  a  man  of  his  character  lhotild  he  ambitious  of  an 
office  which  could  not  but  hurt  his  generous  feelings  in  its  ex- 
ercile,  and  completely  delfroyc'd  his  independence ;  and  the  fact 
can  only  be  attributed  to  his  melancholy  forebodings  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  other  plan.  But  his  propofed  union  of  the  two 
employments  was  an  abfurdity  which  fo  obvioufly  led  to  ruin, 
that  his  friends  lhould  have  interfered  to  prevent  it.  Before 
fettling,  he  took  the  honourable  ftep  of  legal! fing,  by  a  declar¬ 
ation  of  marriage,  his  connection  with  the  female  above  mcn- 
Vo/..  X. 


tioned,  who  had  been  abfolutely  turned  out  of  doors  by  her 
father. 

Burns  for  a  time  leemed  to  enjoy  his  rural-  and  domeki-c 
plealures,  and  worked  cheerfully  at  his  plough  ;  but  his  fame 
and  his  habits  drew  him  too  often  from  his  folilude  to  convivial 
company,  and  the  unhappy  excite.  bufinefs  gave  him  too  good 
a  plea  to  quit  his  farm,  and  take  up  his  abode  at  ale-houfes. 
After  three  years  and  a  half,  he  found  it  necelfary  to  refign  his 
leafe  into  his  landlord's  hands,  and  remove  to  a  fmall  houfe  in 
the  town  of  Dumfries  as  a  mere  excifeman.  One  of  the  firft: 
troubles  that  followed  him  was  a  charge  of  difloyalty.  Like 
mok  other  ardent  and  ingenuous  fpirits,  he  had  been  warmed 
to  admiration  of  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
to  concurrence  in  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded. 
Thefe  he  ex  prelied  with  his  ufual  free  dp  m  of  fpeech,  and 
his  incautious  language  was  reported  to  the  board.  This  of¬ 
fence  was  much  more  heinous  than  the  jacobinilm  of  his 
younger  days,  which,  indeed,  was  no  more  than  a  harmlefs 
play  of  romantic  fentiment.  A  fuper-vifor  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  his  delinquency;  and  it  was  not  without  the  in- 
terceilion  of  a  refpedf able  friend,  and  promife  of  more  guarded 
behaviour,  that  he  was  futfered  to  retain  his  Atuation.  He 
afterwards  wiped  off  all  (lain  ot  difloyalty,  fo  as  to  be  placed 
on  the  lift  of  expecting  fupervifors,  though  be  did  not  live  to 
attain  his  -advancement.  It  would  be  painful  to  dwell  upon, 
the  poor  remnant  of  his  life,  in  which  he  funk  into  the  ha¬ 
bitual  fot,  forgetful  of  reputation,  health,  virtue,  and  the  claims 
of  thofe  who  ought  to  have  been  dcarek  to  him.  Even  in  this 
kate  of  degradation,  however,  he  exhibited  admirable  powers 
of  the  imagination,  and  his  mind  was  vigorous  while  his  body 
was  daily  becoming  more  feeble  and  difeafed.  He  retained, 
too,  a  principle  of  honour  in  pecuniary  matters,  which  pre- 
ferved  him  from  meannels  even  when  opprefied  with  poverty. 
He  was  jealous  of  all  oilers  of  affikatice,  and  long  declined 
even  the  fair  recompence  of  literary  fervices.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  much  occupied  in  lyric  competitions, 
which  he  undertook  at  the  requek  of  a  Mr.  Thomfon  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  was  making  an  ample  coiledtion  of  Scottilh  fong 
tunes,  to  many  of  which  there  exiked  either  no  words,  or  poor 
and  improper  ones.  Burns  engaged  with  ardour  in  this  na¬ 
tional  work,  waving  all  propolals  of  remuneration ;  and  he 
poured  forth  a  furprifing  number  of  pieces,  many  of  them  ex- 
quifite  fpecimens  of  delcriptive  and  lentimental  beauty,  clothed 
in  language  of  touching  iimplicity  and  delicacy.  He  conti¬ 
nued  alio  to  write  to  his  correfpondents  letters  full  of  fancy  and 
energy.  Several  of  thefe  contain  expreflions  of  the  keenek 
remorfe  for  the  faults  he  was  daily  committing  ;  though- 
neither  that  compunction,  nor  the  religious  fentiments  with 
which  he  was  permanently  imbued,  had  power  to  overcome 
the  force  of  habits,  now  become  part  of  his  nature.  With  re- 
lpeCtto  religion,  though  his  mind  had  been  early  fhocked  with 
the  horrors  of  the  calvinikic  faith,  and  he  had  been  thrown 
into  a  Hate  of  doubt  concerning  revelation,  yet  lie  always 
cherifhed  the  hope  and  belief  of  a  future  life,  as  the  only  true 
fiolace  under  poverty  and  adverfity  ;  and  many  noble  and  pa¬ 
thetic  declarations  to  this  purpofe  are  to  be  found  in  his 
letters.  After  much  fullering  from  pain  and  depreffion/he 
died  of  the  confequcnces  of  irregularities,  in  July  1796,  in 
-his  thirty-eighth  year.  He  left  his  wife  and  four  children  with 
no  other  provition  than  tile  intercll  infpired  bv  a  name  endear¬ 
ed  to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  by  performances  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  This  provifion  has  proved  not  unfruitful.  A  con- 
Aderable  fum  was  railed  for  his  family  by  Cublcnption  foon 
after  his  death ;  and  Dr.  Currie,  an  eminent  phyfieian  at 
Liverpool,  generoully  undertook  to  prepare  for  their  benefit  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  which  appeared  in  1800,  in 
4  vols.  8vo.  enriched  with  an  ample  account  of  his  life,  and 
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a  criticifm  on  his  writings,  with  fome  observations  on  the 
charafter  and  condition  of  the  Scottifh  peafantry  ;  the  whole 
-forming  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  Englifh  literature. 

The  poems  of  Burns  confift  of  pieces,  none  of  conliderable 
length,  upon  a  great  variety  of  fubjefts, and  in  very  different ftyles. 
Moft  of  them  are  written  in  the  old  Scottifh  dialed,  and  in 
lingular  meafures,  of  which  he  found  the  examples  in  Allan 
Bamfay’s  works.  The  heft  of  them  poflefs  a  vigour  of  ima¬ 
gination,  a  warmth  of  feeling,  a  happy  fimplicity  and  force  of 
exprelhon,  that  render  them  irrefiftibly  engaging.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  whether  he  excels  molt  in  the  fublime,  the 
tender,  or  the  humorous.  In  fad,  in  all  thefe  modes  he  drew 
hi3  ideas  immediately  from  nature,  and  animated  them  with 
the  fire  of  genius.  Though  he  can  only  rank  among  the  mi¬ 
nor  poets,  he  will  continue  to  be  read  and  admired  as  long  as 
poetry  is  relifhed,  unlefs  his  productions  fhould  be  prematurely 
hurried  into  oblivion  by  the  n'fe  of  an  obfcure  and  decaying 
dialed.  His  letters  will  by  many  be  thought  as  extraordinary 
-proofs  of  literary  talents,  fuperior  to  his  Situation,  as  his  poems. 
They  are  in  general  written  with  a  purity  and  command  of 
language  which  would  be  admired  in  any  condition ;  and  they 
abound  with  paffages  of  elegance,  variety,  and  vigour,  which 
genius  alone  could  produce.  With  one  df  thefe,  which  may 
ferve  as  a  fketch  of  his  own  character  drawn  by  himlelf,  we 
fliall  conclude  this  article :  “  Take  a  being  of  our  kind,  give 
him  a  ftronge-r  imagination  and  more  delicate  fenfibility, 
which  between  them  will  ever  engender  a  more  ungovernable 
fet  of  paffions  than  are  the  ufual  lot  of  man  ;  implant  in  him 
an  irreftftible  impulfe  to  fome  idle  vagary,  fuch  as,  arranging 
wild  flowers  in  fantaftic  nofegays,  tracing  the  grafshopper  to 
his  haunt  by  his  chirping  fong,  watching  the  frifks  of  the  little 
minnows  in  the  funny  pool,  or  hunting  after  the  intrigues  of 
butterflies  ;  in  fhort,  fend  him  adrift  after  fome  purfuit  which 
fhall  eternally  miflead  him  from  the  paths  of  lucre,  and  yet 
curie  him  with  a  keener  relifh  than  any  man  living  for  the 
pleafures  that  lucre  can  beftow  ;  laftly,  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
-his  woes  by  bellowing  on  him  a  fpurning  fenle  of  his  own  dig¬ 
nity  j— and  you  have  created  a  wight  nearly  as  miferable  as  the 

poet.” - We  are  indebted  to  the  popular  biographical  work 

ef  Dr.  Aik  in,  for  the  foregoing  particulars. 

BURNT  ISLAND,  a  borough  of  Scotland,  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  in  Fifefliire.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  in  form 
of  a  bafin,  where  fliips  fometimes  perform  quarantine.  It 
has  a  fugar-laoufe,  and  fome  beginning  manufadures.  Near 
this  place  are  found  ftones  that  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
out  by  a  volcano.  It  is  feated  under  a  llupendous  rock,  ten 
miles  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh.  Long.  3.  5.  W.  Lat.  5 6.  8.  N. 

BTJRRAMPOOTER,  a  river  of  Alia,  which  rifes  near 
the  head  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet. 
Of  thefe  two  rivers  it  is  remarkable,  that,  iffuing  from  oppo- 
fite  fides  of  the  fame  ridge  of  mountains,  they  dined  their 
courfe  towards  oppofite  quarters,  till  they  are  more  than  1200 
miles  afunder ;  meeting  in  one  point  beyond  the  fea,  after 
it  has  performed  a  winding  courfe  of  more  than  2000 
miles.  From  its  fource,  the  Burrarr.pooter  proceeds  eafterly 


through  Thibet,  where  it  is  named  Sanpoo,  or  Za.ncin,  that 
is,  the  River.  After  waffling  the  border  of  the  territory  of 
Lada,  it  takes  a  fouth-eaflerly  courfe,  and  approaches  within 
220  miles  of  Yunan,  the  welternmoft  province  of  China.  It. 
then  turns  iuddenlyto  the  W.  and  proceeding  through  Aflamp, 
alfumes  the  name  of  Carampooter.  It  enters  Bengal  on  the 
N,  E.  makes  a  circuit  round  the  weftern  point  of  the  Garrow 
Mountains,  and  then,  altering  its  courle  to  S.  meets  the 
Ganges  about  forty  miles  through  Bengal.  This  river  bears  fo 
intimate  a  refemblance  to  the  Ganges,  except  in  one- par¬ 
ticular,  that  the  fame  defcription  might  ferve  for  both.  The 
exception  is,  that  during  the  laft  fixty  miles  before  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Ganges,  it  forms  a  ftream  which  is  regularly 
from  four  to  five  miles  wide  ;  and,  but  fur  its  freflmefs,  might 
pafs  for  an  arm  of  the  fea. 

BUTRAGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftille,  formerly 
a  hifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lozoya,  thirty  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Madrid.  Long.  3.  3.  W.  Lat.  40.  46.  N. 

BUTTERMERE-WATER,  a  lake  in  Cumberland,  about 
eight  miles  S.  W.  of  Kefwick.  It  is  two  miles  long,  and  not 
quite  one  broad.  On  the  W.  fide  it  is  terminated  by  a 
mountain,  called,  from  its  ferruginous  colour,  the  Red  Pike. 
A  (trip  of  cultivated  ground  adorns  the  E.  ihore.  A  group 
of  houfes,  called  Gatel'garth,  is  feated  on  the  S.  extremity, 
under  a  very  extraordinary  amphitheatre  of  mountainous 
rocks.  Here  Homiller  Crag  is  fee n  riling  to  a  vaft  height, 
flanked  by  two  conical  mountains,  Fleetwith  on  the  £.  and 
Scarf  on  the  W.  fide.  A  hundred  mountain,  torrents  form 
never-failing  catarads,  that  thunder  and  foam  down  the 
centre  of  the  rock,  and  form  the  lake  below.  Elere  the 
rocky  fcenes  and  mountain  landfcapes  are  diverfified  and  con- 
trafted  with  all  that  aggrandize  the  objed  in  the  moft  fublime 
ftyle.  This  lake  is  called  the  Upper  Lake ;  and,  near  a 
mile  from  it,  to  the  N.  E.  is  the  Lower  Lake,  called  alfo 
Cromack-water.  The  river  Cooker  flows  through  both  thefe 
lakes  to  Cockermouth. 

BYRON’S  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  dif- 
covered  by  Commodore  Byron  in  1  763'.  It  is  low,  full  of 
wood,  and  very  populous.  On  his  approach  to  the  ifland, 
feveral  natives  put  oft’  to  the  fliip.  After  gazing  at  it  fome  time, 
one  of  them  fuddenly  fprung  out  of  his  canoe,  into  the  fea, 
fwam  to  the  fliip,  ran  up  the  fide  like  a  cat,  and  fitting  down, 
when  he  got  on  deck,  burft  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter ; 
then  darting  up,  he  ran  all  over  the  (hip,  attempting  to  ileal 
whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  but  being  quite  naked, 
he  was  always  foiled.  The  feamen  put  a  jacket  and  trowfers 
on  him,  which  caufed  great  diveriion,  as  he  displayed  all  the 
antics  of  a  monkey  •,  at  laft  he  leaped  overboard  in  this  drefs, 
and  fwam  to  his  canoe.  His  fuccefs  led  feveral  others  to 
fwim  to  the  fliip,  and  whatever  they  could  feize  they  carried 
off  with  aftonifhing  agility.  Thefe  people  are  tall,  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  dean  5  their  features  good,  and  their  coun¬ 
tenance  expreifive  of  a  furprifing  mixture  of  intrepidity  and 
cheerfulnefs.  Long.  173.  46.  E.  Lat.  1.  18.  S. 
BYZANTIETM,  See  Constantinople, 
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CaBALLINUM  (an c.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  fEdui  in 
Gallia  Celtica  :  now  Cha/on  fur  Saone,  which  fee. 

CABALLINUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  very  clear  fountain  of 
mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia ;  called  Hippocrcne  by  the  Greeks, 
becaufe  opened  by  Pegafus  on  ttriking  the  rock  with  his  hoof, 
and  hence  called  Begajius. 

CABALLIO,  or  Cabellio  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
■  Cavares  in  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  fituated  on  the  Druentia. 
One  of  the  Latin  colonies,  in  the  Notitiae  called  Civitas 
Cabellicorum.  Now  CavaiHon  in  Provence.  See  Cavaillon. 

CABRERIA,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Mediterranean,  about 
feven  miles  to  the  S.  of  Majorca.  It  has  a  large  harbour, 
defended  by  a  cattle. 

CABUL,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cabul,  and  of  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Candahar,  fituated  near  the  foot  of  the 
Indian  Caucafus,  not  far  from  the  fource  of  the  Attock,  which 
runs  near  it.  Its  fituation  is  fpoken  of  by  the  Indian  hiftorians 
in  terms  of  rapture ;  it  being  no  lei's  romantic  than  pleafant ; 
and  having  within  its  reach,  the  fruits  and  other  produtfts  both 
of  the  tempeiate  and  torrid  zone.  It  is  conlidered  as  the  gate 
of  India  toward  Tartary,  as  Candahar  is  with  refpeft  to 
Perfia.  It  is  6So  miles  N.  W.  of  Delhi.  Long.  68.  58.  E. 
Lat.  34.  36.  N. 

CACACA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  near 
Malilla.  The  moors  retook  it  from  the  Spaniards  in  1534; 
and  it  has  a  fort  upon  a  rock.  Long.  2.  55.  W.  Lat.  33.  2.  N. 

CACERES-DE-CAMARINHA,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the 
ifle  of  Luconia,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fubjetf  to  Spain.  Long. 
124.  o.  E.  Lat.  14.  33.  N. 

CACONGO,  a  fmall  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  river 
Zaire,  wEofe  inhabitants  are  great  traders.  Their  manners, 
religion,  and  government,  are  the  fame  as  in  Loango.  It  lies 
in  Lat.  5.  o.  S. 

CACORLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  on  the  rivulet 
Vega,  between  two  mountains.  It  belongs  to  the  Archbilhop 
ef  Toledo,  and  is  fifteen  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Ubeda.  Long.  2. 
55.  E.  Lat.  37.  40.  N. 

CADURCI,  Cadurcum,  Cad  arcus,  and  Cadurx  (anc. 
geog.),  a  town  of  the  Cadurcii,  a  people  of  Aquitania;  fituated 
between  the  rivers  Oldus  running  from  the  north,  and  the 
Tarnis  from  the  fouth,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna:  now 
Collars,  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  Querci,  in  Guienne.  A 
part  of  the  Caduci,  to  the  fouth  next  the  Tarnis,  were  called 
Elcutha  i. 

CADURCII  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Media  Atropatene, 
fituated  to  the  weft  in  the  mountains,  and  reaching  to  the 
Cafpian  ft  a  5  between  whom  and  the  Medcs  perpetual  war 
and  enmity  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Cyrus. 

C-ERE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Etruria,  the  royal  refid- 
ence  of  Mezentius.  Its  ancient  name  was  Argi/l/cc.  In 
Strabo’s  time  not  the  leaft  veltige  of  it  remained,  except  the 
baths  called  caretana,  From  this  town  the  Roman  cenfor’s 
tables  were  called  aerites  tabulce.  In  thefe  were  entered  the 
.names  of  fuch  as  for  fome  mildemeanor  forfeited  their  right 
of  fuftrage,  or  were  degraded  from  a  higher  to  a  lefs  honour¬ 
able  tribe.  For  the  people  of  Caere  hofpitably  receiving 
thofe  Romans  who,  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 
j  fled  with  their  gods  and  the  l'a.rcd  fire  of  Yefta,  were,  on  the 
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Romans  recovering  themfelves  from  this  difafter,  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  the  city,  but  without  a  right  of  voting. 

CAERWENT,  a  village  of  Monmouthfhire,  famous  for  a 
beautiful  mofaic  pavement,  difeevered  in  17 77;  and  afi'erted 
to  be  fuperior  to  any  fuch  difeovered  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps, 
and  equal  to  thofe  preferved  by  the  king  of  Naples  at 
Portici. 

CESAR  Augujla,  or  Cctfarea  Augufla  (anc.  geog.),  a 
Roman  colony  fituated  on  the  river  Ibcrusin  the  hither  Spain, 
before  called  Sal.duba,  in  the  territories  of  the  Edetani.  Now 
commonly  thought  to  b t  Saragufa,  See  that  article. 

CESARODUNUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Turones 
in  Celtic  Gaul :  now  Tours,  the  capital  of  Touraine.  See 
Tours. 

CESAROMAGUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  in  Britain ;  by  fome  iuppofed  to  be  Chelmsford,  by 
others  Brentford,  and  by  others  Burflet, 

CESENA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cifpadana, 
fituated  on  the  rivers  llapis  and  Rubicon  :  now  Ccefena, 
which  fee. 

CESIA  SYLVA  (anc.  geog.),  a  wood  in  Germany,  part 
of  the  great  Sylva  Hercynia,  fituated  partly  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  partly  in  Weftphalia  between  Wefel  and  Kesfield. 

CETOBR1X  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Lufitania,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  on  the  eaft  fide  ;  now  extindh.  It  had 
its  name  from  its  fifhery  ;  and  there  arc  ftill  extant  fifh-ponds 
on  the  (horc,  done  with  plafter-of- Paris,  which  illuftrate  the 
name  of  the  ruined  city. 

CAIETA  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  and  town  of  Latium,  fo 
called  from  -Eneas's  nurfe  ;  now  Gaetu,  which  fee. 

CAIN,  eldeft  ton  of  Adam  and  Eve,  killed  his  brother 
Abel  •,  for  which  he  was  condemned  by  God  to  banilhment  and 
a  vagabond  ftate  of  life.  Cain  retired  to  the  land  of  Nod,  on 
the  eaft  of  Eden  5  ,and  built  a  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  his  fon  Enoch. 

CAIRNGORM,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  eaft  of 
Invernefsfhire  ;  the  lofty  top  of  which  is  patched  with  fnow. 
It  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  rock-cryftals  of  various  tints. 
They  are  much  efteemed  by  lapidaries ;  and  fome  of  them., 
having  the  luftre  of  fine  gems,  bring  a  high  price. 

CALAGORINx\,  or  Calaguris,  diftinguilhed  by  the 
furname  Nafica  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  the  Vafcones  in  the 
Hither  Spain  :  now  Caluhorra. 

CAl.AMATA  ( Encycl. ).  Erroneoufiy  fpelt  Calamaia. 

CALAMIANES,  three  fmall  illands  of  Afia,  between 
Borneo  and  the  Philippines,  and  N  .  of  Parago,  They  are 
famous  for  their  edible  bird- nefts.  Long.  118.5.  E.  Lat.  n. 
o.  N.  '  .. 

CAI-AURIA  (anc.  geog.),  an  illand  of  Greece  in  the 
Saronic  bay,  overagainft  the  port  of  Troezen,  at  the  diftance 
of  forty  ftadia.  It  was  thirty  ftadia  in  compafs,  and  had  a 
temple  .of  Neptune  held  in  great  veneration.  It  was  alfo  an 
afylum,  and  the  place  of  the  convention  or  allembly  of  the 
feven  cities  of  the  Amphictyons.  To  this  place  Demof- 
thenes  went  twice  into  banilhment. 

CALBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Old  Marche  of 
Brandenburg,  with  a  good  caftle,  thirty-two  miles  N.  of  Mag¬ 
deburg. 

CALES  (anc.  geog.),  a  municipal  city  of  fome  note  in 
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Campania,  at  no  great  diRance  from  Cafilinum.  The  epithet 
Calenus  is  by  Horace  and  Juvenal  applied  to  a  generous  wine 
which  the  territory  produced. 

CALETES  (anp.  geog.),  a  people  of  Gadia  Celtica,  on  the 
confines  of  Belgica,  fituated  between  the  fea  and  the  Sequana. 
Now  called  le  Pais  de  Caux,  in  Normandy, 

CALLE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Hither  Spain,  fituated  on 
an  eminence  which  hangs'  over  the  river  Durius ;  whole  port 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Now  Porto ,  Gporlo,  or  P01 1  a 
Port.  See  Oporto. 

CALLIRRHOE  (anc.  geog,),furnamed  Enncaervnos,  from 
its  nine  fprings  or  channels  :  a  fountain  not  lar  from  Athens, 
greatly  adorned  by  Piliftratus,  where  there  were  feveral  wells, 
but  this  only  the  running  fpring.  Callirrhoe  was  alfo  the 
name  of  a  very  fine  fpring  of  hct  water  beyond  Jordat\_  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  empties  itfelf. 

CALORIMETER,  an  inllrument  or  apparatus,  invented 
by  the  celebrated  Lavoifier,  for  meafuring  the  efcape  of  heat.’ 
See  Chemistry,  pages  376  and  4S0. 

CALVADOS,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of 
the  late  province  of  Normandy.  It  is  lo,  called  from  a  rock  of 
the  fame  name.  Caen  is  the  capital  city. 

CALVARY,  Mount,  a  hill  near  Jerufalem,  on  which 
Jesus  Christ  was  crucified. 

CALYDON  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  JEtolia,  fituated  leven 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  lea,  and  divided. by  the  river  Evenus  : 
the  country  was  anciently  called  JEolis,  from  the  iEolians  its 
inhabitants.  This  country  was  famous  for  the  Rory  of 
Maleager  and  the  Calydonian  boar. 

CAM,  or  Granta,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Hertfordfhire,jruns 
N.E.  by  Cambridge,  and  N.  to  the  Ille  of  Ely,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Oufe. 

CAMARAT,.  a  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finifierre  and  late  province  of  Britany.  In  an  expedition 
againfi  BreR  in  1694,  the  Englifh  landed  here,  and  loR  a  great 
number  of  men.  It  Rands  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name. 

CAMBERWELL,  a  fine  village  of  Surrey,  two  miles  S.S.E. 
of  London.  Its  parilh  includes  the  villages  of  Dulwich  and 
Peck  ham. 

i  CAMPBELt  (Archibald),  earl  and  marquis  of  Argyle, 
was  the  fon  of  Archibald  earl  of  Argyle,  by  the  Lady  Anne 
Douglas,  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Morton.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1598  ;  and  educated  in  the  profeffion  of  the  Pro- 
tefiant  religion,  according  to  the  RribteR  rules  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  as  it  was  eftablifhed  immediately  after  the  reforma¬ 
tion.  During  the  commonwealth  he  was  induced  to  Lubmit 
to  its  authority.  Upon  the  refloratiop,  he  was  tried  for  his 
compliance  ;  a  crime  common  to  him  with  the  whole  nation, 
and  fuch  a  one  as  the  moft  loyal  and  aRebtionate  kibjebt  might 
frequently  by  violence  be  induced  to  commit.  To  make  this 
compliance  appear  the  more  voluntary  and  hearty,  there  were 
pioduced  in  court,  letters  which  he  had  wrote  to  Albemarle, 
while  that  general  governed  Scotland,  and  which  contained 
expreffions  of  the  moR  cordial  attachment  to  the  eftablifhed 
'government.  But,  befides  the  general  indignation  excited  by 
Albemarle’s  difcovery  of  this  private  correfpondence,  men 
thought,  that  even  the  bighefi  demonitrations  of  affedtion 
might,  during  jealous  times,  be  exabteJ  as  a  ncceffary  mark  of 
compliance  from  a  perlon  of  luch  difiindlion  as  Argyle;  and 
could  not,  by  any  equitable  confirudtion,  imply 'the  crime  of 
treafon.  The  parliament,  however,  fcrtiplfcd  not  to  pafs  fentence 
upon  him,  and  he  fuffered  with  great  confiancy  and  courage. 

Campbell  (Archibald),  earl  of  Argyle,  fon  to  the  former, 
had  from,  his  youth  dfltinguifiied  himfelf  by  his  loyalty,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  royal  family.  Though  his  father  was 
head  of  the  covenanters,  he  himfelf  refuled  to  concur  in  any  of 


their  meafures  ;  and  when  a  commilfion  of  colonel  was  given 
him  by  the  convention  of  Rates,  he  forbore  to  abl  upon  it  till  it 
fliould  be  ratified  by  the  king.  By  his  refpeblful  behaviour,  as 
well  as  by  his  fervices,  he  made  himfelf  acceptable  to  Charles 
when  .that  prince  was  in  Scotland ;  and  even  after  the  battle  of 
Worcefier,  all  the  misfortunes  which  attended  the  royal  caufe 
could  not  engage  him  to  defert  it.  Under  Middleton  he  ob- 
Rinately  perfevered  to  harafs  and  infefi  the  vidtorious  Englifh  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  received  orders  from  that  general,  that 
he  would  fubmit  to  accept  of  a  capitulation.  Such  jealoufy  of 
his  loyal  attachments  was  entertained  by  the  commonwealth 
and  protedlor,  that  a  pretence  was  foon  after  fallen  upon  to 
commit  him  to  prifon ;  and  his  confinement  was  rigoroufly 
continued  till  the  reRoration.  The  king,  fenfiblc  of  his 
fervices,  had  remitted  to  him  his  father’s  forfeiture,  and  created 
him~  Earl  of  Argyle;  and  when  a  moR  unjuR  fentence  was 
palled  upon  him  by  the  Scots  parliament,  Charles  had  anew 
remitted  it.  In  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  reign  Argyle 
behaved  himfelf  dutifully  ;  and  though  he  feemed  not  difpofed 
to  go  all  lengths  with  the  court,  he  always  appeared,  even  in 
his  oppofition,  a  man  of  mild  difpofitions  and  peaceable  de¬ 
portment. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  in  thefummerof 
i6'8i,  and  the  duke  was  appointed  commiffioner.  Befides 
granting  money  to  the  king,  arid  voting  the  indefeafible  right 
of  iucceffion,  this  .parliament  enabled  a  tefi,  which  all  perfuns 
poReifed  of  offices,  civil,  military,  or  ecclefiaRical,  v/ere  bound 
to  take.  In  this  teR  the  king’s  fupremacy  vras  aflerted, 
the  covenant  renounced,  paffive  obedience  alien  ted  to,  and 
all  obligations  disclaimed  of  endeavouring  any  alteration  in 
civil  or  ecclefiaRical  eRablilhments.  This  was  the  Rate  of 
the  teR  as  propofed  by  the  courtiers  ;  but  the  country  party 
propofed  alfo  a  claufe  of  adherence  to  the  ProieRant.  religion, 
which  could  not  with  decency  be  rejebted.  The  whole  was 
of  an  enormous  length,  confidered  as  an  oath  ;  and,  what  was 
worfe,  a  confellion  of  faith  was  there  ratified  which  had  been 
impofed  a  little  after  the  reformation,  and  which  contained 
many  articles  altogether  forged  by  the  parliament  and  nation. 
Among  others,  the  dobfrine  of  refi  Ranee  was  inculcated  ;  R> 
that  the  teR  being  voted  in  a  hurry,  was  found  on  examination 
to  be  a  medley  of  ablurdity  and  con  trad  ibtion.  Though  the 
.courtiers  could  not  rcjcbl  the  claufe  of  adhering  to  the  Pro* 
teRant  religion,  they  propofed,  as  a  requifite  mark  of  rcfpebl, 
that  all  pr. rices  of  the  blood  lhould  be  exempted  from  taking 
that  oath.  This  exception  was  zealoufly  oppoled  by  Argyle; 
who  oblerved  that  the  foie  danger  to  be  dreaded  for  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  mufl  proceed  from  the  perverfion  of  the  royal 
family.  By  infilling  on  fuch  topics,  he  drew  on  himfelf  the 
fecret  indignation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  of  which  he  loon  felt 
the  fatal  confequences. 

When  Argyle  took  the  teR  as  a  privy-counfellor,  he  fub- 
joined,  in  the  duke’s  prefence,  an  explanation  which  he  had 
beforehand  communicated  to  that  prince,  and  which  he  believed 
to  have  been  approved  by  him.  It  was  in  thele  words  :  “  I 
have  confidered  the  teft,  and  am  very  defirous  of  giving 
obedience,  as  far  as  I  can.  I  am  confident  that  the  parliament 
never  intended  to  impofe  contradiblory  oaths  :  therefore  I 
think  no  man  can  explain  it  but  for  himfelf.  Accordingly  I 
take  it  as  far  as  it  is  confident  with  itfelf  and  the  Pi  olefiant 
religion.  And  I  do  declare  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  myfelf,  m 
my  Ration,  and  in  a  lawful  way,  from  wifhing  and  endea¬ 
vouring  any  alteration,  which  i  think  to  the  advantage  of 
church  or  Rate,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Proteflant  religion 
and  rny  loyalty  :  and  this  I  underhand  as  a  part  of  my  oath.  ’ 
The  duke,  as  was  natural,  heard  it  with  great  tranquillity  :  nc 
one  took  the  leaft  offence  ;  Argyle  was  admitted  to  fit  thal 
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day  in  council :  and  it  was  impoflible  to  imagine  that  a  capital 
offence  had  been  committed  where  occafion  Teemed  not  to  have 
been  given  to  much  as  Tor  a  frown  or  reprimand. 

Argyle  was  much  Air  pi  i  ted  a  few  days  after,  to  find  that  a 
warrant  was  i dued  for  committing  him  to  prifon  ;  that  he 
was  indicted  for  high-treafon,  leafing-making.  and  perjury  ; 
and  that  from  the  innocent  wards  above  mentioned  an  accu- 
fation  was  extracted,  by  which  he  was  to  forfeit  life,  honours, 
and  fortune,  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  particulars,  where 
the  iniquity  of  the  whole  is  fo  evidently  apparent.  Though 
the  fword  of  juflice  was  difplayed,  even  her  femblance  was 
not  put  on  ;  and  the  forms  of  law  were  preferved  to  fandtify, 
or  rather  aggravate,  the  oppreffion.  Of  five  judges,  three 
did  not  fcruple  to  find  the  guilt  of  treafon  and  leafing- 
making  to  be  incurred  by  the  prifoner:  a  jury  of  fifteen 
noblemen  gave  verdict  againft  him  ;  and  the  king  being  ton- 
lulted,  ordered  the  fentence  to  be  pronounced,  but  the 
execution  of  it  to  be  fufpended  till  further  orders.  Argyle, 
however,  faw  no  reafon  to  truft  to  the  juflice  or  mercy  of 
fuch  enemies:  he  made  his  efcape  from  prifon,  and,  till  he 
could  find  a  fliip  for  Holland,  he  concealed  himfelf  during 
Tome  time  in  London.  The  king  heard  of  his  lurking  place, 
but  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  arrefled.  All  the  parts, 
however,  of  his  fentence,  fo  far  as  the  government  in  Scot¬ 
land  had  power,  were  rigoroufly  executed  ;  his  eftate  confif- 
cated,  his  arms  reverfed  and  torn.  Having  got  over  to 
Holland,  he  remained  there  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  But  thinking  himfelf  at  liberty,  before 
the  coronation  of  James  II.  to  exert  himfelf  in  order  to 
recover  the  conflitution  by  force  of  arms,  he  conceited 
meafures  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  went  into  Scot¬ 
land  to  affemble  his  friends  :  but  not  meeting  with  the  fuccefs 
he  expefled,  he  was  taken  prifoner;  and  being  carried  to 
Edinburgh,,  was  beheaded  upon  his  former  unjuft  fentence, 
June  30,  16S5.  He  fhewed  great  conftancy  and  courage 
under  his  misfortunes  :  on  the  day  of  his. death  he  ate  his 
dinner  very  cheerfully  ;  and,  according  to  his  cuftom,  flc-pt 
after  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  very  foundly.  At  the 
place  of  execution  he  made  a  fhort,  grave,  and  religious 
fpeech  ;  and,  after  folemnly  declaring  that  he  forgave  all  his 
enemies,  fubmitted  to  death  with  great  fii  mnefs. 

Campbell  (John),  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  grand- 
fon  of  the  former,  was  born  on  the  10  th  of  October,  1680 ;  and, 
on  the  very  day  when  his  grandfather  fuffered  at  Edinburgh, 
fell  out  of  a  window  three  pair  of  flairs  high,  without  receiving 
any  hurt.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  made  a  confiderable 
-progrefs  in  claflical  learning.  His  father  then  perceived  and 
encouraged  his  military  difpofition,  and  introduced  him  to 
King  William,  who,  in  the  year  1694,  gave  him  the  command 
ot  a  regiment.  In  this  fituation  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1703;  when  becoming  Duke  of  Argyle,  he  was 
loon  after  fworn  of  Queen  Anne’s  privy-council,  made  captain 
of  the  Scotch  horfe-guards,  and  appointed  one  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  lords  of  feilion.  In  1 704,  her  majefty  reviving  the 
Scottifti  order  of  the  Thiftle,  his  grace  was  inftalled  one  of  the 
knights  of  that  order,  and  was  loon  after  appointed  high-com- 
millioner  to  the  Scotch  parliament ;  where,  being  of  great 
fervice  in  promoting  the  intended  union,  he  was  on  his  return 
created  a  j>eer  of  England,  by  the  titles  of  Baron  of  Chatham 
and  Earl  of  Greenwich,  and  in  1710  was  made  knight  of  the 
Garter.  His  grace  firft  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  his  military 
capacity  at  the  battle  of  Oudenard;  where  he  commanded 
as  brigadier-general,  with  all  the  bravery  of  youth,  and  the 
condudt  of  a  veteran  officer.  He  was  prefent  under  the  Duke 
ot  Marlborough  at  the  liege  of  Ghent,  and  took  pofleffion  of 
the  town.  He  had  alfo  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  victory 
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obtained  over  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Malplaqupt,  by 
diilodging  them  from  the  wood  ot  Sart,  and  gaining  a  pod  of 
great  confequence.  In  thislharp  engagement,  feveral  mufket- 
balls  palled  through  the  duke’s  clothes,  hat,  and  peruke.  Soon 
after  this  hot  adlion,  he  was  Tent  to  take  the  command  in 
Spain  ;  and  after  the  reduction  of  Port  Mahon,  he  returned  to 
England,  Plis  grace  having  now  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
he  cenfured  the  meafures  of  the  rniniftry  with  fuch  freedom, 
that  all  his  places  were  difpofed  of  to  other  noblemen  :  but  at 
the  acceffion  of  George  I.  he  recovered  his  influence.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  17 1  3,  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  majefly’s  forces  in  North  Britain  ;  and  was  tba 
principal,  means  and  caufe  of  the  total  extindtion,  at  that  time, 
of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  without  much  bloodthed.  In 
diredl  oppofition  to  him,  or  that  part  of  the  army  he  com¬ 
manded,  at  the  head  of  all  his  Campbells  was  placed  Campbell 
earl  of  Braidalbin,  of  the  fame  family  and  kindred,  by  1'ome 
fatal  error,  that  ever  mifguided  and  milled  that  unhappy  family 
of  the  Stuarts  and  all  its  adherents.  The  confequence  was, 
that  both  fets  of  Campbells,  from  family  affedlion,  refufed  to 
ftrike  a  ftroke,  and  retired  out  of  fhe  battle.  He  arrived  at 
London,  March  6th,  1716,  and  was  in  high  favour :  but,  to  the 
furprife  of  people  of  all  ranks,  he  was  in  a  few  months  divefied 
of  all  his  employments;  and  from  this  period,  to  the  year 
1718,  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  civil  capacity,  by  his  uncor¬ 
rupted  patriotifm  and  manly  eloquence.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1719  he  was  again  admitted  into  favour,  appointed 
lord-fteward  of  the  houfehold,  and  in  April  following  was 
created  Duke  of  Greenwich.  He  continued  in  the  adminittra- 
tion  during  all  the  remaining  part  of  that  reign  ;  and,  after  his 
late  majefty’s  acceffion,  till  April  1 740  ;  when  he  delivered  a 
fpeech  with  fuch  warmth,  that,  the  minillry  being  highly 
offended,  he  was  again  difmifled  from  his  employments.  To 
thefe,  however,  on  the  change  of  the  rniniftry,  he  was  Toon 
reftored  ;  but  not  approving  of  the  meafures  of  the  new 
rniniftry  more  than  thofe  of  the  old,  he  gave  up  all  his  pofts 
for  the  lal't  time,  and  never  after  engaged  in  affairs  of  ltate. 
He  now  enjoyed  privacy  and  retirement ;  and  died  of  a  paralytic 
diforder,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1743.  To  the  memory  of 
his  grace  a  very  noble  monument  was  erected  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  executed  by  the  ingenious  lloubilliac. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  though  never  firft  minifter,  was  a 
very  able  ftatefman  and  politician,  moll  fteadily  fixed  on  thofe 
principles  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  not  to  be  fliaken  or 
changed.  His  delicacy  and  honour  were  fo  great,  that  it  hurt 
him  to  be  even  fufpe&ed  ;  \vitnefs  that  application  laid  to  be 
made  to  him  by  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart  family 
before  the  laft  rebellion  in  order  to  gain  his  intereft,  which 
was  confiderable  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  He  imme¬ 
diately  fent  the  letter  to  the  fecretary  of  ltate  ;  and  it  vexed 
him  much  even  to  have  an  application  made  to  him,  left  any 
perfon  Ihould  think  him  capable  of  a£ling  a  double  part. 
When  he  thought  meafures  wrong  or  corrupt,  he  cared  not 
who  was  the  author,  however  great  or  powerful  he  might  be; 
witnefs  his  boldly  attacking  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  about  his  forage  and  army  contracts  in 
Flanders,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  power  and  popularity, 
though  in  all  other  refpedts  he  was  the  moll  able  general  of 
his  time.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  on  all  occalions,  fpoke  Well, 
with  a  firm,  manly,  and  noble  eloquence;  and  l'eems  to 
deferve  the  chara6ler  given  of  him  by  Pope  : 

Argyle,  the  Hate’s  whole  thunder  born  to  wield. 

And  fhake  alike  the  fenate  and  the  field. 

CAMPI  (Bernardine)  of  Cremona,  an  Italian  painter, 
author  of  an  admired  treatife  on  the  art,  fiouriftitd  in  the 
12th  century. 
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CAMFSEY  HILLS,  a  ridge  of  hills  in  Stirlingshire,  which 
extend  from  E.  to  W.  and  occupy  the  centre  of  the  county. 

CANAL  (E«cyc7.).  The  following  is  the  fpecification  of  a 
patent  granted  to  Mr.  Hudlefton,  of  Shaftelhury,  for  a  method 
of  conveying  boats  or  barges  from  a  higher  level  to  a  lower, 
and  vice  verfd,  on  canals,  by  the  immerfion  of  a  plunger  or 
plungers.  “  I  aflume  and  propofe,”  fays  the  inventor,  “  that 
in  order  to  put  in  prafitice  fuch  my  method  of  conveying  boats 
or  barges  from  a  higher  level  to  a  lower,  and  vice  verfd,  on 
canals,  by  the  immerfion  of  a  plunger  or  plungers,  there  fhall 
be  or  be  luppofed  a  lock  (conftrufiled  of  the  ufual  and  proper 
materials,  with  which  locks  on  canals  are  ufually  or  may  be 
conveniently  made  to  contain  water),  of  a  proper  form  and 
dimenfion,  placed  in  a  line  between,  and  conneiSting  together, 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  a  canal  and  navigation,  and  fur- 
nifhed  at  each  end  with  a  gate  or  fluice,  Sufficiently  wide  to 
allow,  when  opened,  the  patlage  of  the  boat  or  veil'd  about  to 
be  conveyed  ;  fuch  gates  or  lluices  to  be  adapted  in  their 
refpedive  depths,  the  one  to  the  upper,  the  other  to  the  lower 
level  of  the  canal  or  navigation  ;  the  upper  part  or  coping  of 
fuch  lock  muft  be  made  of  a  height  Sufficient  to  contain  the 
water,  of  the  upper  line,  and  the  bottom  of  fuch  lock  muft  be 
of  a  depth  to  correfpond  with  that  of  the  lower  line  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  horizontal  Superficies  or  form  of  the  boat  or  barge 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  ought  to  correfpond  with  that  of  the 
lock,  with  the  allowance  of  Sufficient  Space  for  the  free  rife  and 
fall  of  the  veffel,  within  the  fides  and  bounds  of  the  lock,  the 
depth  of  fuch  boat  being  neceffarily  regulated  by  that  of  the 
navigation. 

“  I  next  propofe  that  there  be  a  refervoir  building  or  exca¬ 
vation  made  (and  prepared  with  ftone,  brick,  wood,  or  any 
other  proper  material  capable  of  containing  water),  the  upper 
part  or  coping  of  which  Should  be  level  with  that  of  the  Said 
lock  5  and  that  the  area  of  the  Said  refervoir  Should  be  equal  to 
(or  rather  in  praftice  Somewhat  exceeding)  the  area  of  the 
laid  lock.  In  this  cafe  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  refervoir 
Should  be  equal  to  double  the  intended  rife  or  fall  of  the  veffel 
within  the  lock  ;  but  where  the  areas  of  the  lock  and  refervoir 
are  unequal,  this  proportion  varies  :  for  as  in  all  cafes  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  difplaced  out  of  the  refervoir  into  the 
lock,  muft  be  equal  in  cubical  content  to  that  of  the  Space  in 
the  laid  lock  between  the  Surface  of  the  lower  line  and  that  of 
the  upper,  it  follows,  that  if  the  area  of  the  refervoir  be  greater 
than  dhat  of  the  lock,  the  neceffary  depth  of  the  water  to  be 
difplaced  will  be  So  much  the  leSs  than  in  the  cafe  before 
ftatcd  :  and,  c  contra,  if  the  area  of  the  refervoir  be  lefs  than 
that  of  the  lock,  the  necelfary  depth  of  water  to  be  difplaced 
will  be  So  much  the  greater  :  So  that  whether  this  proportional 
quantity  of  water  Shall  be  obtained  by  the  greater  depth  or  the 
greater  area  of  the  refervoir,  is  a  point  for  the  consideration  of 
the  artift.  A  communication  Sufficient  for  the  free  paffage  of 
water  at  or  near  the  bottoms,  or  in  the  lower  parts  of  fuch 
lock  and  refervoir,  is  in  all  cafes  effentially  neceffary.  The 
diftance  between  the  Said  lock  and  refervoir  or  refervoirs 
(where  more  than  one)  is  difcretional,  provided  there  be  fuch 
level  and  communication  :  the  Shape  of  the  refervoir  is  all'o 
difcretional,  though  for  the  better  adaptation  of  the  plunger 
or  plungers,  hereafter  to  be  defcribed,  I  regard  an  angular  form 
as  the  moft  convenient  ;  and  to  obviate  the  polfibility  of 
damage  or  obftrufition  to  the  free  motion  of  the  plunger,  by 
the  falling  of  ftones  or  other  lubftances,  between  the  fides  of 
the  refervoir  and  plunger,  it  may  be  prafitically  expedient  to 
^ive  to  the  plunger  or  plungers  a  Shape  Somewhat  *dimini(hing 
downwards,  in  the  nature  of  a  reverfed  pyramid,  in  order  to 
enable  them  on  afcending  to  clear  themfelves  from  the  ob¬ 
structing  fubftance. 

“  Affirming  the  Said  lock  and  refervoir  to  be  formed  to 


communicate  as  aforefaid,  and  to  be  Supplied  with  water  from 
the  lower  line,  whence  of  courfe  it  would  follow,  that  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  depth  of  the  refervoir,  the  water  contained  in 
it,  and  the  water  in  the  lock,  and  of  fuch  lower  line,  would 
have  one  common  level :  fuppofing  a  veflel  floated  into  fuch 
lock,  the  lower  gate  or  Sluice  Shut,  and  that  Some  Solid  body 
or  bodies,  equal  or  nearly  So  in  cubical  content  to  that  of  the 
refervoir  itfelf,  be  plunged  downwards  (whether  falling  by 
Superior  Specific  gravity  to  that  of  water,  or  forced  by 
mechanical  means)  to  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  fuch 
refervoir,  it  is  obvious  that  the  water  (if  not  all  at  leaft  nearly 
all)  in  fuch  refervoir  would  be  difplaced,  and  by  patfing  into 
the  lock  would,  in  addition  to  the  water  therein-before  con¬ 
tained,  fill  or  nearly  fill  the  Said  lock  ;  and  the  Small  quantity 
of  water  remaining  in  the  Said  refervoir  would  Surround  the 
immerfed  body  or  bodies  up  to  a  level  with  the  water  in  the 
lock  ;  and  if  fuch  Solid  body  or  bodies  were  withdrawn  from 
fuch  refervoir,  then  the  water  in  the  lock  would  fubfide  to  its 
original  level,  reoccupying  the  Space  in  the  refervoir,  lately 
held  by  the  body  or  bodies  now  raifed  and  before  immerfed, 
which  I  call  a  plunger  or  plungers. 

“  My  Said  invention  thereforeconfifts  in  the  praftical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  following  laws  of  Hydroftatics-,  for  the  purpofes 
of  conveying  boats  or  barges  from  a  higher  level  to  a  lower,  and 
vice  verfd.  ift.  That  two  columns  of  wfiter,  however  different 
in  lateral  dimensions,  will,  if  there  be  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  them,  always  maintain  one  and  the  fame  level :  and 
2dly,  That  the  immerfion  of  any  folid  body  in  water  will  dis¬ 
place  a  portion  of  the  fluid,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  bulk  or 
folid  contents  of  the  body  immerfed. — And  to  obviate  any 
objefibion  refpe&ing  the  above  application  of  the  term  folid,  I 
beg  to  be  underftood  as  ufing  it  hypothetically  only  ;  beiag 
well  aware,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  propofed  effedb  by 
immerfion,  it  is  not  neceffary  t$at  the  body  immerfed  Should 
be  a  folid  one. 

“  Therefore  I  apply  to  the  refervoir  above  predicated  (and 
to  more  refervoirs  than  one  where  neceffary,  and  in  any 
pofition  relative  to  the  lock.  So  as  the  lock  and  refervoirs  have 
fuch  levels,  capacities,  convenient  forms,  and  communications, 
as  above  defcribed)  one  or  more  plunger  or  plungers,  fitted  to 
and  nearly  filling  fuch  refervoir  or  refervoirs,  and  freely  moving 
up  and  down  therein  (but  not  water-tight,  or  acting  as  piftons 
or  forcers  in  the  common  acceptation  of  thofe  terms),  formed 
of  fuch  materials,  be  they  ftone,  wood,  brick,  copper,  iron,  or 
any  other  Suitable  material  or  combination  of  materials,  as 
may  be  moft  conveniently  applied  to  and  ufed  in  fuch  refervoir 
or  refervoirs.  The  means  of  railing  or  depreffing  fuch  plunger 
or  plungers,  whether  by  levers,  balancing-weight,  ropes,  chains, 
pulleys,  tooth  and  pinion,  wheel,  capftan,  windlafs,  winch, 
crank,  Screw,  animal  force,  fteam,  or  other  engine  or  engines, 
or  other  mechanical  or  ftatical  contrivances,  muft  according  to 
fituations,  circum fiances,  and  expediency,  be  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  perfon  or  perfons  applying  fuch  plunger  or  plungers. 

“  The  Said  invention  may  alio  be  executed  by  caufing  one 
or  more  fuch  plunger  or  plungers,  in  refpeft  to  height  and 
folid  content,  to  defeend  or  rile  within  the  area  of  a  lock 
capable  of  containing,  with  the  allowance  of  tree  motion  up 
and  down,  both  the  propofed  boat  or  veflel,  and  the  propofed 
plunger  or  plungers,  and  of  a  depth  or  depths  adapted  in  its 
l'everal  parts  to  the  neceffary  rife  and  fall  of  each  of  them 
refpeflively,  fuch  plunger  or  plungers  being  underftood  to  be 
alfo  of  fuch  a  figure  or  figures,  as  to  permit  the  Said  boat  or 
veffel  to  afeend  and  defeend  freely  within  the  Said  lock,  and 
along  fide  of  fuch  plunger  or  plungers  :  but  confidering,  as  J 
do  at  prefent,  a  partition  between  the  plunger  and  the  lock  as 
more  eligible,  I  notice  fuch  an  application  of  my  faid  method 
principally  with  a  view  to  prevent  evafion. 
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ei  My  prefent  model  confifts  of  a  lock  and  boat  as  already 
defcribed  (laving  a  certain  excefs  in  the  depth  of  each  of 
them),  a  refervoir  near  to  and  parallel  with  fuch  lock,  oblong 
and  rectangular,  a  lub-communication  as  fpecified,  a  tingle 
plunger,  oblong  and  rectangular,  fitting,  and  fubjeCt  to  free 
motion,  filling  fuch  refervoir,  having  two  large  guiding-wheels 
or  pulleys  raifed  by  two  other  eorrefponding  wheels  fecured 
upon  a  windlafs  or  axis,  by  means  of  lines  reprefenting  chains 
fattened  to  fuch  windlafs-wheels,  and  palling  under  and  round 
the  faid  plunger-wheels,  the  ends  of  fuch  lines  or  chains  being 
brought  up  and  fattened  to  a  beam  and  frame,  fupported  on 
the  l’pace  or  partition  dividing  the  refervoir  and  lock  ;  which 
frame  and  the  upper  part  of  the  windlafs-wheels  have  an 
elevation  fufficient  to  allow  of  the  afcent  of  the  plunger,  till 
raifed  above  the  furface-water  of  the  refervoir.  The  plunger 
is  counter-balanced  by  a  weight  fufpended  by  a  line,  repre¬ 
fenting  a  rope  or  chain,  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  a  curved  or 
fpiral  lever  (as  I  term  it,  though  perhaps  not  with  ftriCt  pro¬ 
priety,  it  being  analogous  to  the  fufee  of  a  time-piece),  which 
lever  proceeds  from  the  windlafs  axis ;  fo  that  whilft  the 
plunger  is  raifing  from  its  loweft  depth  to  its  greateft  height 
(viz.  to  the  lurface  of  the  water),  the  faid  curved  lever,  by 
removing  the  balance-weight  from  the  axis  of  the  windlafs,  in 
a  ratio  eorrefponding  with,  or  counteraCVmg,  the  incrcafing 
weight  of  the  plunger,  facilitates  and  promotes  the  fteady 
raifing  of  the  plunger  ;  and  when  the  plunger  is  to  be  depreffed, 
by  reverfing  the  aCtion  of  the  windlais,  the  weight  is  made  to 
approach  the  axis  of  the  windlafs,  and  following  the  curve  of 
the  lever,  it  furj-enders  its  counteracting  powers  in  proportion, 
or  nearly  fo,  to  the  increafe  of  the  aCtion  of  the  ditplaced 
water  upon  the  lower  furface  of  the  plunger,  as  depretfed  into 
the  refervoir. 

“  Prcmifing  that  I  eonfider  my  faid  method  as  preferably 
applicable,  where  the  lifts  or  defeents  are  fmall  or  moderate, 
yet  without  (uggefting  precife  limits,  which  praCtice  only  can 
regulate ;  premifing  alfo,  that  boats  of  a  moderate  fize,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  Dr.  Anderfon  and  Mr.  Fulton,  and  exceeding 
rather  in  depth  than  in  length  or  breadth,  feem  beft  adapted 
to  the  mode  of  conveyance,  the  conveying  of  boats  or  barges 
is  effeCfed  by  this  invention  : 

“  Let  us  fuppofe  the  refervoir  to  be  fixteen  feet  deep,  and 
by  means  of  the  communication  with  the  water  in  the  lock 
and  lower  canal  to  be  half  full  of  water ;  let  us  fuppofe  the 
plunger  to  be  raifed  to  its  greateft  height  of  fufpenfion,  and  to 
be  at  or  above  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir  ;  let  a 
boat  or  barge  be  floated  through  the  lower  fluice  or  gate  into 
the  lock,  the  lower  fluice  or  gate  being  clofed,  and  the  upper 
one  remaining  fo  ;  let  the  plunger  be  deprefled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  refervoir ;  the  water  in  the  refervoir  (minus  the  fmall 
quantity  encompaffing  the  plunger)  is  difplaced  into  the  lock 
through  the  paffage  of  fub-communication,  and  the  furface  of 
th'e  water  in  the  lock  is  raifed  as  much  as  the  plunger  finks, 
viz.  eight  feet,  which  brings  the  water  in  the  lock  on  a  level 
with  the  upper.line  of  navigation.  The  upper  gate  or  fluice 
may  then  be  opened,  and  the  boat  floated  out  of  the  lock  into 
the  upper  canal  or  line  of  navigation.  For  defeending  con¬ 
veyance,  the  lock  gates,  plunger,  and  refervoir,  remaining  or 
being  put  into  the  prefent  fuppofed  ftate,  let  a  boat  or  barge 
be  floated  into  the  lock  from  the  upper  canal  or  line,  the 
upper  gate  or  fluice  be  clofed,  and  the  plunger  raifed,  the 
water  in  the  lock  will  fall  as  the  water  in  the  refervoir  takes 
place  of  the  plunger  ;  and  when  the  plunger  is  wholly  raifed, 
the  vefl’el  in  the  lock  will  have  defeended  as  many  feet,  viz. 
eight,  as  the  plunger  has  afeended,  and  the  boat  or  barge 
being  lowered  to  the  water-level,  or  nearly  fo,  of  the  lower 
line  of  navigation  or  canal,  is  ready  to  proceed  along  fuch 
lower  line,  on  the  opening  of  the  lower  gate  or  fluice.  The 


lock  remains  in  a  fituation  to  receive  another  veffel  from  the 
lower  line  to  be  raifed  to  the  upper  line  in  the  courfe  already 
defcribed.  It  may  be  proper  to  obierve,  that  in  all  cafes  it  is 
neceflary  that  the  height  of  the  refervoir  ftiould  be  at  lead 
equal  to  that  of  the  lock,  and  that  the  plunger  or  plungers 
ftiould  fill  or  nearly  fill  the  refervoir  or  refervoirs. 

“  This  method  of  conveying  boats  or  barges  from  line  to 
line,  whenever  it  is  expedient  to  be  pradtiled,  feems,  on  a 
comparifon  with  other  contrivances  of  a  late  invention,  to  be 
attended  with  the  following  material  advantages. 

“  rft.  The  only  machinery  effentially  neceflary  (the  two 
fluices  excepted)  is,  for  the  purpole  of  raifing  and  deprefling 
the  plunger  or  plungers. 

“  2d,  Whilft  the  machinery  in  other  contrivances  above 
alluded  to,  is  either  wholly  or  in  part  liable  to  injury  from 
water,  the  machinery  in  this  (the  two  fluices  excepted)  is 
wholly  exempt  from  that  difadvantage. 

“  3d,  Whilft  in  the  other  contrivances,  caiffoons,  coffers, 
& c.  require  not  only  the  opening  of  one  or  more  fluices,  but 
alfo  an  adjuftment  of  their  ends  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  to 
prevent  the  lofs  of  water,  before  each  boat  can  enter  the  lock  ; 
according  to  this  plan,  on  the  opening  of  a  Angle  fluice,  the 
boat  floats  at  once  into  the  lock  without  lofs  of  water,  and 
without  any  fuch  delay  or  difficulty.  When  I  fay  without 
lofs  of  water,  it  muft  be  underftood  with  this  allowance,  that 
if  a  boat  goes  down  laden,  and  returns  (or  another  goes  up) 
unladen,  the  upper  level  gains  a  body  of  water  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  cargo  ;  c  contra,  the  lower  canal  gains  fimilarly, 
if  a  boat  goes  down  unladen,  and  returns  laden. 

“  4th,  By  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  common 
gate-lock,  or  by  forming  the  lock  of  this  invention  for  the 
efcape  of  water  from  the  higher  level  into  the  lock,  and  from 
the  lock  into  the  lower  level,  the  properties  and  ufes  of  the 
common  gate-lock  and  of  this  invention  are  united,  and  they 
may  be  uled  either  in  combination  with  other  contrivances, 
or  independently.  So  that 

“  5th,  Whenever  the  water  of  the  upper  line  is  in  plenty, 
fufficient  to  allow  of  the  tranfmiffion  of  a  lockful  of  water  to 
the  lower  level,  the  machinery  of  this  invention  may  be  left  at 
reft,  and  vefl'els  may  pals  and  repafs  by  the  operation  of  the 
common  lock  :  whereas  in  the  other  inventions  alluded  to,  no 
boat  or  veflel  can  pafs  or  repafs  without  working  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  though  the  water  be  ever  fo  abundant. 

“  6th,  On  the  fuppofition  that  the  lock  ufed  in  this  inven¬ 
tion  is  conftrudted  as  the  common  gate  lock  for  the  tranf¬ 
miffion  of  water,  this  further  and  important  advantage  arifes, 
viz.  that  ftiould  the  machinery  of  the  plunger  or  plungers  be 
at  any  time  difordered,  boats  may  ftill  pafs  and  repafs  as 
through  the  common  gate  lock  ;  whereas,  fhould  any  accident 
embarrafs  the  machinery  of  the  other  locks  already  alluded  to, 
the  whole  navigation  is  obftrudted.” 

CANDAULES,  the  latl  king  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  of 
the  Heraclides,  was  fo  proud  of  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  that 
he  had  the  folly  to  let  Giges,  his  favourite,  fee  her  naked 
while  the  was  bathing.  The  queen,  enraged  at  this  action, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lydians,  rendered  her 
infamous,  perfuaded  Giges  to  murder  Candaules  ;  after  which 
the  married  him,  about  716  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
In  him  began  the  race  of  the  Mermnades,  which  lafted  till 
the  defeat  of  Croefus. 

CANDLE  ( Encycl. ) .  A  patent  was  lately  granted  to  Mr. 
Bolts,  of  Cannon-llreet,  London,  for  an  improved  mode  of 
manufacturing  candles.  The  patentee,  by  means  of  moulds 
with  fpindles  of  proper  fhape  and  dimenfions  in  the  centre, 
cafts  hollow  candles,  or  tubes  of  tallow  or  wax,  without  wicks, 
Thefe  tubes  arc  of  various  fhapes,  round,  elliptical,  hexagonal. 
The  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  tube  is  alfo  of  different  fhapes 
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and  3  mien  no  ns,  fometimes  round,  for  common  purpofes, 
fometimes  elliptical,  to  receive  a  broad  flat  wick  which  fliall 
give  a  greater  light.  The  wicks  are  put  in  at  pleafure, 
thicker  or  thinner  at  the  choice  of  the  perfon  ufmg  the 
candles,  who  can  thus,  after  having  made  trial  of  one  candle 
for  a  fhort  while,  fo  proportion  the  wicks  to  all  the  others  of 
the  fame  lize  in  his  poffeflion,  that  they  fliall  burn  equably 
and  without  wafte  of  tallow  or  wax  by  guttering.  The  wicks 
all'o  are  thus  kept  perfehtly  in  the  centre,  without  any  of  thofe 
little  projecting  jags  of  cotton  which  frequently  wafte  and 
disfigure  candles. 

In  fome  cafes,  a  folid  centre  of  tallow  or  wax  is  infer  ted 
into  the  tube  above  delcribed ;  a  Apace  being  left  between  the 
centre  and  the  tube  for  ~a  circular  wick,  as  uled  in  Arsrand’s 
lamp. 

The  wicks  do  not  run  the  whole  length  of  the  candles,  but 
are  made  fometimes  by  means  of  a  weight,  fometimes  of  a 
Ipring  or  key,  to  accommodate  themlelves  to  the  progreflive 
confumption  of  the  tallow  or  wax,  and  feidom  require  to  be 
fnuffed. 

Thin  tubes  of  wax  are  alfo  eafl,  which  are  filled  with  a 
tallow  infide,  adding  economy  to  neatnefs.  And  whether 
wax  or  tallow  be  the  fubftance  employed,  it  is  rendered  more 
folid  by  the  application  of  preflure  by  means  of  an  air-pump, 
while  yet  in  a  fluid  fiate  in  the  moulds. 

The  patentee  has,  moreover,  contrived  a  very  ingenious  and 
expeditious  mode  of  manufacturing  tlfe  wax  or  tallow  tubes, 
which  confifts  in  forcing,  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  a  conftant 
ftream  of  the  melting  fubltance  through  a  mould  open  at  both 
ends,  from  which  it  falls,  in  proper  candle  lengths,  into  a 
vcffel  of  water  placed  beneath  to  receive  them. 

CANE,  Grotta'dex,  a  celebrated  grotto',  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  d’Agnano,  feven  miles  from  Puzzoli,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  Here  many  dogs  have  been  cruelly  tortured 
and  fuffocated,  to  {hew  the  effect  of  a  vapour,  which  riles  a 
foot  above  the  bottom  of  this’  little  cave,  and  is  deftruCtive  of 
animal  life.  A  dog  having  his  head  held  in  this  vapour  is  con- 
vulfed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  foon  after  falls  to  the  earth  mo- 
tionlels.  The  experiment  is  repeated  for  the  amufement  of 
every  unfeeling  perfon  who  has  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket, 
and  affetts  a  turn  for  natural  p’hilofophy.  The  fellows  who 
attend  at  the  cave,  have  always  fome  miferable  dogs,  with  ropes 
about  their  necks,  ready  for  this  cruel  purpofe. 

CANGERECORA,  a  large  river  of  the  peninfula  of  Hin- 
doftan.  it  defcends  from  the  Gaut  Mountains,  and  flowing 
fouth-weft  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  enters  the  weftern  ocean, 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount  Dilla :  previous  to  which  its 
courfe  is  parallel  with  the  fea  coaft  for  about  eleven  miles,  be¬ 
ing  feparated  only  by  a  fpit  of  fand. 

CANAADERAGO,  Lake,  a  narrow  lake  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.  It  is  about  nine  miles  long, 
and  lies  to  the  Weft  of  Lake  Otfego.  A  flream  called  Oaks 
Creek,  iffues  from  it,  and  falls  into  the  river  Sufquehannah, 
five  miles  below  Otfego.  The  beft  cheefe  in  the  ftate  of  New 
York  is  made  on  this  creek. 

CANNiE  (anc.  geog.),  a  mean  hamlet  of  Apulia  in  the 
Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aufidus  ;  railed  out  of  ob- 
fcurity  by  a  moft  terrible  overthrow  given  the  Romans  by  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hannibal.  .  'The  Roman  confuls  were  C. 
Terentius  Yarro,  and  L.  Emilius  Paulus.  Their  army  was 
vaftly  fuperior  in  numbers  to  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  the  latter 
were  fuperior  in  cavalry.  Notwithftanding,  however,  that 
the  Romans  were  no  fewer  than  87,000,  fo  great  was  the  fame 
of  Hannibal,  that  the  confuls  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as 
to  the  venturing  of  an  engagement.  Emilius  was  for  avoiding 
a  battle,  and  accordingly  encamped  on  the  eminences  where 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  could  not  ad  j  but  next  day,  it  be¬ 


ing  Varro’s  turn  to  conimand,  he  advanced  into  the  plain  in 
which  Cannae  was  fituated,  and  brought  the  army  into  Rich  a 
fttuation  that  an  engagement  became  unavoidable.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  then  drawn  up  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  kh e.bajladi 
in  the  firftline,  the  principcs  in  the  fecond,  and  the  tricnii  in 
the  third.  The  cavalry  were  pofted  on  the  wings.  On  the  right, 
the  Romanknights  ilankcd  the  legionaries  ;  on  the  left,  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  allies  covered  their  own  infantry.  The  two  con¬ 
fuls  commanded  the  two  wings,  Emilius  the  right,  and  Te¬ 
rentius  the  left;  and  the  two  proconfuls  Servilius  and  Attilius 
the  main  body  On  the  other  hand,  Hannibal,  whole  army 
confifted  of  40  000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe,  placed  his  Gaulifh 
and  Spanifli  cavalry  in  the  left  wing,  to  face  the  Roman 
knights;  and  the  Numidian  horfe  in  his  right,  over  againft 
the  cavalry  of  the  allies  of  Rome.  As  to  his  infantry,  he  di¬ 
vided  the  African  battalions  into  two  bodies ;  one  of  which 
he  pofted  near  the  Gaulifh  and  Spanifli  horfe,  the  other  near 
the  Numidian.  Between  thefe  two  bodies  were  placed  on  one 
fide  the  Gaulifh,  on  the  other  the  Spanifh  infantry,  drawn  up  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an  obtufe  angle  projecting  a  confi- 
derable  way  beyond  the  two  wings.  Behind  this  line  he  drew 
up  a  fecond  which  had  no  projection.  Afdrubal  commanded 
the  left  wing ;  Maherbal  the  right ;  and  Hannibal  himfelf, 
with  his  brother  Mago,  the  main  body.  He  had  alfo  taken 
care  to  poft  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  wind  Vultumus, 
which  riles  at  certain  ftated  times,  fliould  blow  direCtly  in  the 
faces  of  the  Romans  during  the  fight,  and  cover  them  with 
dull.  The  onfet  was  begun  by  the  light-armed  infantry  ;  the 
Romans  difcharging  their  javelins,  and  the  baleares  their 
ftones,  with  pretty  equal  luccels  ;  neverthelefs,  the  conful 
Emilius  was  wounded.  Then  the  Roman  cavalry  in  the  right 
wing  advanced  againft  the  Gaulilh  and  Spanifh  in  Hannibal’s 
left.  As  they  were  fliut  in  by  the  river  Aufidus  on  one  fide, 
and  by  their  infantry  on.  the  other,  they  did  not  fight,  as 
ufual,  by  charging  and  wheeling  off,  and  then  returning  to 
the  charge ;  but  continued  fighting  each  man  againft  his  ad- 
verfary,  till  one  of  them  was  killed  or  retired.  After  they 
had  made  prodigious  efforts  on  both  fides  to  overbear  each 
other,  they  all  on  a  fudden  difmounted,  and  fought  on  foct 
with  great  fury.  In  this  attack  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  foon 
prevailed ;  put  the  Romans  to  the  rout ;  and  purfuing  them 
along  the  river,  ftrewed  the  ground  with  their  dead  bodies,  Af¬ 
drubal  giving  no  quarter.  This  aCtion  was  fcarce  over,  when 
the  infantry  on  both  fides  advanced.  The  Romans  firft  fell 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls,  who,  as  already  obferved,  form¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  triangle  projecting  beyond  the  two  wings.  Thelc 
gave  ground,  and,  purfuant  to  Hannibal’s  directions,  funk  into 
the  void  fpace  in  their  rear ;  by  which  means  they  infenfibly 
brought  the  Romans  into  the  centre  of  the  African  infantry, 
and  then  the  fugitives  rallying,  attacked  them  in  front,  while 
the  Africans  charged  them  in  both  Hanks.  The  Romans,  be¬ 
ing  by  this  artful  retreat  drawn  into  the  lnare  and  furrounded, 
no  longer  kept  their  ranks,  but  formed  feveral  platoons,  in 
order  to  face  every  way.  Emilius,  who. was  on  the  right 
wing,  feeing  the  danger  of  the  main  body,  at  the  head  of  his 
legionaries,  aCted  the  part  both  of  a  foldier  and  general,  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  battalions,  and  cutting 
great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces.  All  the  Roman  cavalry 
that  were  left,  attended  the  brave  eonful  on  foot ;  and,  encou¬ 
raged  by  his  example,  fought  like  men  in  defpair.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  Afdrubal,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  Gaulilh 
and  Spanifh  infantry  brought  from  the  centre,  attacked  Emi- 
lius's  legionaries  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  forced  to  give  j 
ground  and  fly :  the  conful  being  all  covered  with  wounds, 
was  at  laft  killed  by  fome  of  the  enemy  who  did  not  know  - 
him.  In  the  main  body,  the  Romans,  though  invefted  on  all  1 
fides,  continued  to  fell  their  lives  dear  ;  fighting  in  platoons. 
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and  malting  a  great  (laughter  of  the  enemy.  But  being  at 
length  overpowered,  and  diflieartened  by  the  death  of  the  two 
proconfuls  Servilius  and  Attilius  who  headed  them,  they  dif- 
ncrfed  and  fled,  fome  to  the  right,  and  others  to  the  left,  as 
they  could  find  opportunity ;  but  the  Numidian  horfe  cut 
molt  of  them  in  pieces :  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
heaps  of  dead  bodies,  infomuch  that  Hannibal  himfelf,  think¬ 
ing  ihe  butchery  too  terrible,  ordered  his  men  to  put  a  (top  to 
jt  ^There  is  a"  great  difagreement  among  authors  as  to  the 
number  of  Romans  killed  and  taken  at  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
According  to  Livy,  the  republic  loft  50,000  men  including  the 
auxiliaries.  According  to  Polybius,  of  6000  Roman  horfe, 
only  feventy  efcaped  to  Venufia  with  Terentius  Varr®,  and 
300  of  the  auxiliary  horfe.  As  to  the  infantry,  the  writer  tells 
us,  that  70,000  of  the  Roman  foot  died  on  the  field  of  battle 
fighting  like  brave  men;  and  that  13,000  were  made  pri- 
foners.  According  to  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  of  6000 
horfe,  only  370  efcaped  the  general  (laughter,  and  of  80,000 
foot,  3 coo  only  were  left.  The  moft  moderate  computation 
makes  the  number  of  Romans  killed  amount  to  45,000. 

CANNAY,  one  of  the  weftern  illes  of  Scotland,  to  the 
jfoulh-weft  of  the  ifle  of  Skye.-  In  this  verdant  and  fertile 
itland,  are  vaft  bafaltic  columns,  which  rife  above  each  other 
to  a  great  height,  in  many  fuccelfive  ranges,  each  feparated 
from^the  other  by  a  ftratuin  of  pebbly  concretions,  refemb'ling 
pudding-flone.  On  the  call  fide  of  the  ifland,  the  tops  of  an 
immenfe  number  of  thefe  columns  appear  at  low  water,  form¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  caufeway  of  furprifing  extent,  and  of  which  the 
furface  is  fmooth  and  regular,  like  an  ordinary  paved  ftreet. 

CANOGUE,  a  town  of  Hindoftan  Proper,  in  the  province 
of  A°ra,  feated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Ganges,  near  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Calini.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  more 
than  1000  years  before  the  Chriftian  asra,  and  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  all  Hindoftan,  under  the  predeceflbr  of  Porus, 
who  fought  againft  Alexander,  in  the  year  326  before  Chrift. 
In  the  6th  century,  it  was  faid  to  contain  30,000  (hops,  in 
which  oetel-nut  (which  the  Indians  almoft  univerfally  chew, 
as  fome  Europeans 'do  tobacco)  was  fold.  It  is  now  reduced 
to  the  fize  of  a  middling  town.  It  is  127  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Agra.  Long.  80.  13.  E.  Lat.  27.  3-^. 

CANOPUS,  in  Pagan  mythology  ( Encycl .).  It  is  faid, 
that  the  Chaldeans,  who  worlhipped  fire,  carried  their  fancied 
deity  through  other  countries  to  try  its  power,  in  order  that,  if 
it  obtained  the  viftory  over  the  other  gods,  it  might  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  ti  ue  objeft  of  worfhip  ;  and  it  having  eafily 
fubdued  the  gods  of  wood,  (tone,  brafs,  filver,  and  gold,  its 
priefts  declared,  that  all  gods  did  it  homage.  This  the  priefts 
of  Canopus  hearing,  and  finding  that  the  Chaldeans  had 
brought  their  god  to  contend  with  Canopus,  they  took  a  large 
earthen  veflel,  in  which  they  bored  feveral  holes,  which  they 
afterwards  flopped  with  wax,  and  having  filled  the  veflel  with 
water,  painted  it  of  feveral  colours,  and  fitting  the  head  of  an 
idol  to  it,  brought  it  out,  in  order  to  contend  with  the  Chal¬ 
dean  deity.  The  Chaldeans  accordingly  kindled  their  fire  all 
around  it ;  but  the  heat  having  melted  the  wax,  the  water 
gu (bed  out  through  the  holes,  and  extinguilhed  the  fire  ;  and 
thus  Canopus  conquered  the  god  of  the  Chaldeans. 

Canopus,  or  Canobus,  according  to  Strabo,  had  been  Me- 
nelaus’s  pilot,  and  had  a  temple  erected  to  him  in  a  town 
called  Canopus,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Dionyfius 
mentions  it. 

Ken  Tffui©'  'trip mvrev  Ap.vx"Sat  eio  KonejSs. 

There  ftands  Canobus’  temple  known  to  fame ; 

The  pilot  who  from  fair  Amycla  came. 

Voflius  remarks,  on  this  occafion,  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks, 
'who,  as  he  conjectures,  hearing  of  an  Egyptian  deity  named 

Vol.X. 


Canopy s,  took  from  thence  an  opportunity  of  deifying  the  pi¬ 
lot  of  Menelaus  who  bore  the  fame  name,  and  giving  out  that 
the  Egyptian  god  Canopus  had  been  a  Greek.  F.  Monfaucon 
gives  feveral  reprefentatibns  of  this  deity.  One,  in  allufion  to 
the  victory  above  mentioned,  throws  out  water  on  every  fide 
through  little  holes. 

CANSTAT,  {Encycl.),  erroneoufly  fpelt  constat. 

CANTABRIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftridt  of  Terraconenfis, 
on  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus  or  bay  of  Bifcay  ;  now  Biscay. 
The  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  warlike  character. 
In  conjunftion  with  the  Afturians,  they  carried  on  defperate 
wars  with  the  Romans  ;  but  they  were  fubdued  by  them,  about 
twenty-five  years  before  Chrift.  Being  impatient,  however,  of 
a  foreign  yoke,  they  in  a  few  years  revolted.  Moft  of  their 
youth  had  been  already  taken  prifoners  by  the  Romans,  and 
fold  for  (laves  to  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  but  having  found 
means  to  break  their  chains,  they  cut  the  throats  of  their 
mafters  ;  and  returning  into  their  own  country,  attacked  the 
Roman  garrifon  with  incredible  fury.  Agrippa  marched 
againft  them  with  great  expedition ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  met 
with  fo  vigorous  a  refiftance,  that  his  foldiers  began  to  defpair 
of  ever  being  able  to  reduce  them.  As  the  Cantabrians  had 
waged  war  with  the  Romans  for  upwards  of  200  years,  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  fighting,  no  way- 
inferior  to  them  in  courage,  and  were  now  become  defperate  ; 
well  knowing,  that 'if  they  were  conquered,  after  having  fo 
often  attempted  to  recover  their  liberty,  they  mull  expedt  the 
moft  fevere  ufage,  and  cruel  flavery.  Animated  with  this  re¬ 
flection,  they  fell  upon  the  Romans  with  a  fury  hardly  to  be 
exprefled,  routed  them  in  feveral  engagements,  and  defended 
themfelves  when  attacked  by  the  enemy  with  fuch  intrepidity, 
that  Agrippa  afterwards  owned,  that  he  had  never,  either  by 
fea  or  land,  been  engaged  in  a  more  dangerous  enterprife. 
That  brave  commander  was  obliged  to  ufe  entreaties,  me¬ 
naces,  and  to  brand  fome  of  his  legionaries  with  ignominy,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  bring  them  to  enter  the  lifts  with  fuch  a  formi¬ 
dable  enemy.  But  having  at  laft,  with  much  ado,  prevailed 
upon  them  to  try  the  chance  of  an  engagement  in  the  open 
field,  he  fo  animated  them  by  his  example,  that,  after  a  moft 
obftinate  difpute,  he  gained  a  complete  viCfory,  which  indeed 
coft  him  dear,  but  put  an  end  to  that  deftrudtive  war.  All 
the  Cantabrians  fit  to  bear  arms  were  cut  in  pieces ;  their 
caftles  and  lirong  holds  taken  and  rafed  ;  and  their  women, 
children,  and  old  men  (none  elfe  being  left  alive),  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  mountainous  places,  and  fettle  in  the 
plain. 

CANTAL,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of  the 
late  province  of  Auvergne.  It  is  fo  called  from  a  high  moun¬ 
tain,  near  St.  Flour  and  Aurillac,  almoft  always  covered  with 
fnow.  The  capital  is  St.  Flour. 

CANTIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  Britain,  lite¬ 
rally  denoting  a  head-land,  giving  name  to  a  territory  called 
Cantium,  now  Kent.  The  promontory  is  now  called  the 
North  Foreland. 

CAPNOIDES,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Fumahia. 

CAPPADOCIA-MAGNA  (Encycl.).  The  firft  kingofCap- 
padocia  we  read  of  in  hiftory  wasPharnaces,  who  was  preferred 
to  the  crown  by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  who  gave  him  his  fitter 
Atofla  in  marriage.  This  is  all  we  find  recorded  of  him,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Hyrcanians.  After 
him  came  a  fucceflion  of  eight  kings,  of  whom  we  know 
fcarce  any  thing  but  that  they  continued  faithful  to  the  Per- 
fian  intereft.  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Cappado¬ 
cia  was  governed  by  Ariarathes  II.  who,  notwithstanding  the 
vaft  conqucfts  and  fame  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  conti¬ 
nued  un(haken  in  his  fidelity  to  the  Perfians.  Alexander  was 
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prevented  by  death  from  invading  his  dominions ;  but  Per-  was  driven  out  by  Attalus  brother  to  Eumenes,  and  his  fuc- 
di'ccas  marching, againft  him  with  a  powerful  and  well-difci-  eeffor  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 

plined  army,  dilperfed  his  forces,  and  having  taken  Ariarathes  Ariarathes  being  thus  reftored,  immediately  demanded  of 
himfelf  prifoner,  crucified  him,  with  all  thole  of  the  royal  the  Priennians  400  talents  of  gold  which  Orophernes’ had  de- 
blood  whom  he  could  get  into  his  power.  Diodorus  tells  us  poll  ted  with  them.  They  honeftly  replied,  that  as  they  had 
that  he  was  killed  in  the  battle.  He  is  laid  to  have  reigned  been  enlrulted  with  the  money  by  Orophernes,  they  could  de- 
t)2  years.  His  fon  Ariarathes  III.  having  elcaped  the  general  liver  it  to  none  but  himfelf,  or  fuch  as  came  in  his  name, 
{laughter  of  the‘  royal  family,  lied  into  Armenia,  where  he  Upon  this,  the  king  entered  their  territories  wilh  an  army, 
lay  concealed,  till  the  civil  difl’enfions,  which  arofe  among  the  deftroying  all  with-fire  and  iword.  The  Priennians,  however, 
Macedonians,,  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  recovering  his  pa-  {fill  perfevered  in  their  integrity  ;  and  though  their  city  was 
ternal  kingdom.  Amyntas,  at  that  time  the  governor  of  Cap-  befieged  by  the  united  forces  of  Ariarathes  and  Attalus,  not 
padocia,  oppofed  him  ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  only  made  an  obfiinaje  defence,  but  found  means  to  reftore 
the  Macedonians  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  the  ftrong  holds,  the  fum  to  Orophernes.  Atlaft  they  applied  to  the  Romans 
Ariarathes,  after  a  long  and  peaceable  reign,  left  his  kingdom  for  affiftance,  who  enjoined  the  two  kings  to  raife  the  fiege, 
to  his  fon  Ariaramnes  II.  He  applied  himfelf  more  to  the  under  pain  of  being  declared  enemies  to  the  republic.  Aria- 
arts  of  peace  than  war,  in  confequence  of  which  Cappadocia  rathes  immediately  obeyed  ;  and  marching  his  army  into 
flouriflicd  greatly  during  his  reign.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Allyria,  joined  Alexander  Epiphanes  againft  Demetrius  Soter, 
his  fon  Ariarathes  IV.  who  proved  a  very  warlike  prince,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  formerly  driven  out  of  his  kingdom, 
having  overcome  Arfaces,  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy.  In  the  very  firft  engagement  Demetrius  was  {lain,  and  his 
corrfiderably  enlarged  his  dominions.  army  entirely  dilperfed,  Ariarathes  having  on  that  occafion 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Ariarathes  V.  who  marrying  the  given  uncommon  proofs  of  his  courage  and  conduct.  Some 
daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  entered  into  an  alliance  years  after,  a  war  breaking  out  between  the  Romans  and 
with  that  prince  againft  the  Romans  ;  but  Antiochus  being  Ariftonicus,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  in  right 
defeated,  the  king  of  Cappadocia  was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace,  of  his  father,  Ariarathes  joined  the  former,  and  was  {lain  in 
which  he  obtained,  after  having  paid  sco  talents  by  way  of  the  fame  battle  in  which  P.  Craffus,  proconful  of  Afia,  was 
fine,  for  taking  up  arms  againft  the  people  of  Rome.  He  af-  taken,  and  the  Roman  army  cut  in  pieces.  He  left  fix  fons 
terwards  affifted  the  republic  with  men  and  money  againft  by  his  wife  Laodice,  on  whom  the  Romans  bellowed  Lycaonia 
Perfeus  king  of  Macedon,  on  which  account  he  was  by  the  and  Cilicia  But  Laodice,  fearing  left  her  children)  when 
fenate  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  lio-  they  came  of  age,  Ihould  take  the  government  out  of  her 
man  people.  He  left  the  kingdom  in  a  very  fiourilhing  con-  hands,  poifoned  five  of  them,  the  youngeft  only  having  efcap- 
dition  to  his  fon  Mithridates,  who  on  his  accellion  took  the  ed  her  cruelty  by  being  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
jiame  of  Ariarathes  VI.  queen  herfelf  was  foon  after  put  to  death  by  her  fubjedts,  who 

This  prince  (lurnamed  Rhilcpater,  from  the  filial  refpeft  could  not  bear  her  cruel  and  tyrannical  government, 
and  love  he  {hewed  his  father  from  his  very  infancy)  imme-  Laodice  was  fucceeded  by  Ariarathes  VII.  who,  foon  after 
diately  renewed  the  alliance  with  Rome.  Out  of  mere  good-  his  accellion,  married  another  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithri- 
nature  he  reftored  Mithrobuzanes,  fon  to  Ladriades  king  of  dates  the  Great,  hoping  to  find  in  that  prince  a  powerful 
the  Leffer  Armenia,  to  his  father’s  kingdom,  though  he  fore-  friend  to  fupport  him  againft  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia, 
law  that  the  Armenians  would  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  who  laid  claim  to  part  of  Cappadocia.  But  Mithridates,  in¬ 
join  Artaxias,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of  invading  Cap-  {lead  of  atfifting,  procured  one  Gordius  to  poifon  his  unhappy 
padocia.  The  differences,  however,  were  fettled,  before  they  fon-in-law ;  and,  on  his  death,  feized  the  kingdom,  under 
came  to  an  open  rupture,  by  the  Roman  legates  ;  and  Aria-  pretence  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Cappadocians 
rathes  feeing  himfelf  delivered  from  an  impending  war  by  againft  Nicomedes,  till  the  children  of  Ariarathes  were  in  a 
the  mediation  of  the  republic,  prefented  the  fenate  with  a  condition  to  govern  the  kingdom.  The  Cappadocians  at  firft 
golden  crown,  and  offered  his  fervice  wherever  they  thought  fancied  themlelves  obliged  to  their  new  protedlor  y  but,  finch- 
proper  to  employ  him.  The  fenate  in  return  fent  him  a  ftaff,  ing  him  unwilling  to  refign  the  kingdom  to  the  lawful  heir, 
and  chair  of  Ivory  ;  which  were  prefents  ufually  bellowed  on  they  rofe  up  in  arms,  and,  driving  out  all  the  garrifons  placed 
thofe  only  whom  they  looked  upon  as  attached  to  their  by  Mithridates,  placed  on  the  throne  Ariarathes  VIII.  eldeft 
intereft.  '  Not  long  before  this,  Demetrius  Soter  king  of  fon  of  the  deceafed  king. 

Syria  had  offered  Ariarathes  his  filler  in  marriage,  the  widow  The  new  prince  found  himfelf  immediately  engaged  in  a 
of  Perfeus  king  of  Macedon  :  but  this  offer  the  king  of  Cap-  war  with  Nicomedes ;  but,  being  affifted  by  Mithridates,  not 
padocia  was  obliged  to  decline  for  fear  of  offending  the  only  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  but  ltripped  him  of  a 
Homans  ;  and  his  fo  doing  was  in  the  higheft  degree  acceptable  great  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  the  conclufion  of 
to  the  republic,  who  reckoned  him  among  the  chief  of  her  the  peace,  Mithridates  feeking  for  fome  pretence  to  quarrel 
allies,  Demetrius,  however,  being  greatly  incenfed  at  the  with  Ariarathes,  infilled  upon  his  recalling  Gordius,  who  had 
{lio-ht  put  upon  his  filter,  fet  up  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  one  murdered  his  father ;  which  being  rejefted,  with  abhorrence,. 
Orophernes,  a  fuppofititicus,  or,  as  others  call  him,  a  natural  a  war  enfued.  Mithridates  took  the  field  firft,  in  hopes  ot 
fon  of  the  decealed  king.  The  Romans  ordered  Eumenes  over-running  Cappadocia  before  Ariarathes  could  be  in  a  con- 
kino-  of  Pergamus  to  affift  Ariarathes  with  all  his  forces  :  dition  to  make  head  againft  him ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expec- 
which  he  did,  but  to  no  purpofe 3  for  the  confederates  were  tation,  he  was  met  on  the  frontiers  by  the  king  of  Cappadocia, 
overthrown  by  Demetrius,  and  Ariarathes  was  obliged  to  with  an  army  no  way  inferior  to  his  own.  Hereupon  he  in¬ 
abandon  the  kingdom  to  his  rival.  This  happened  about  159  vited  Ariarathes  to  a  conference  y  and>  in  fight  of  both  ar- 
years  before  Chrift,  and  the  ufurpers  immediately  difpatched  mies,  {tabbed  him  with  a  dagger,  which  he  had  concealed  un- 
ambaffadors  to  Rome  with  a  golden  crown.  The  fenate  de-  der  his  garment.  This  {truck  fuch  terror  into  the  Cappado- 
clined  accepting  the  prefent,  till  they  heard  his  pretenfions  to  cians,  that  they  immediately  difperfed,  and  gave  Mithridates 
thekino-domj  and  this  Orophernes,  by  fuborned  witneffes,  an  opportunity  of  pofleffing  himlelf  of  the  kingdom  without 
inade  appear  fo  plain,  that  the  fenate  decreed  that  Ariarathes  the  leaft  oppofition.  The  Cappadocians,  however,  not  able 
and  he  xhouid  reign  as  partners  3  but  next  year,  Orophernes  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  his  prefers,  foon  Ihook  off  the  yokej 
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and  recalling  the  king’s  brother,  who  had  fled  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Afia,  proclaimed  him  king.  He  was  fcarce  l'eated 
on  the  throne,  however,  before  Mithridates  invaded  the  king¬ 
dom  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  and  having  drawn 
Ariarathes  to  a  battle,  defeated  his  army  with  great  daughter, 
and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  kingdom.  The  unhappy 
prince  foon  after  died  of  grief ;  and  Mithridates  beftowed  the 
kingdom  on  his  fon,  who  was  then  but  eight  years  old,  giv¬ 
ing  him  alfo  the  name  of  Ariarathes.  Hut  jS  i comedos  Phi- 
lopater,  king  of  Bithynia,  fearing  left  Mithridates,  having 
now  got  pofielfion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  fliould 
invade  his  territories,  fuborned  a  youth  to  pafs  himfelf  for  the 
third  fon  of  Ariarathes,  and  to  prefent  to  them  a  petition  in 
order  to  be  reftored  to  his  father’s  kingdom.  With  him  he 
fent  to  Rome  Laodice,  After  of  Mithridates,  whom  he  had 
married  after  the  death  of  her  former  hulband  Ariarathes. 
Laodice  declared  before  the  1'enatC,  that  the  had  three  Tons  by 
Ariarathes,  and  that  the  petitioner  was  one  of  them  ;  but 
that  the  had  been  obliged  to  keep  him  concealed,  left,  he  fliould 
undergo  the  fame  fate  with  his  brothers.  The  fenate  allured 
him  that  they  would  at  all  events  reinftate  him  in  his  king¬ 
dom.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Mithridates  having  notice  of 
thel'e  tranladftions,  difpatched  Gordius  to  Rome,  to  undeceive 
the  fenate,  and  to  perfuade  them  that  the  youth  to  whom  he 
had  refigned  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  was  the  lawful  fon 
of  the  late  king,  and  grandfon  to  Ariarathes,  who  had  loft  his 
life  in  the  fervice  of  the  Romans  againft  Ariftonicus.  This 
unexpected  embaify  put  the  fenate  upon  enquiring  more  nar¬ 
rowly  into  the  matter,  whereby  the  whole  plot  was  difeover- 
ed  ;  upon  which  Mithridates  was  ordered  to  refign  Cappado¬ 
cia,  and  the  kingdom  was  declared  free.  The  Cappadocians, 
however,  in  a  (hort  time  fent  ambaftadors  to  Rome,  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  fenate  that  they  could  not  live  without  a  king.  This 
greatly  furprifed  the  Romans,  who  had  fuch  an  averfion  to 
royal  authority  ;  but  they  gave  them  leave  to  eleft  a  king  of 
their  own  nation.  As  the  family  of  Pharnaces  was  now  ex- 
tin£t,  the  Cappadocians  chofe  Ariobarzanes ;  and  their  choice 
was  approved  by  the  fenate,  be  having,  on  all  occalions,  (hewn 
himfelf  a  fteady  friend  to  the  Romans. 

Ariobarzanes  had  fcarce  taken  pofieflion  of  his  kingdom, 
when  he  was  driven  out  by  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  ;  Who 
refigned  Cappadocia  to  the  fon  of  Mithridates,  in  pursuance 
of  an  alliance  previoufiy  concluded  between  the  two  parties. 
Ariobarzanes  fled  to  Rome  ;  and,  having  engaged  the  fenate 
in  his  caufe,  he  returned  into  Afia  with  Sylla,  who  was  en¬ 
joined  to  reftore  him  to  his  kingdom.  This  was  eafily  per¬ 
formed  by  Sylla,  who,  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  routed 
Gordius  who  came  to  meet  him  on  the  borders  of  Cappado¬ 
cia  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Sylla,  however,  had 
fcarce  turned  his  back,  when  Ariobarzanes  was  again  driven 
out  by  Ariarathes,  the  fon  of  Mithridates,  on  whom  Tigranes 
had  beftowed  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia.  This  obliged 
Sylla  to  return  into  Afia,  where  he  was  attended  with  his 
ul'ual  fuccefs,  and  Ariobarzanes  was  again  placed  on  the 
throne.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  he  was  the  third  time 
forced  by  Mithridates  to  abandon  his  kingdom  ;  but  Pompey, 
having  entirely  defeated  Mithridates  near  Mount  Stella,  re¬ 
ftored  Ariobarzanes  to  his  throne,  and  rewarded  him  for  his 
fervices  during  the  war,  with  the  provinces  of  Sophene,  Gor- 
diene,  and  great  part  of  Cilicia.  The  king,  however,  being 
Bow  advanced  in  years,  and  defirous  of  fpending  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  in  eafe,  refigned  the  crown  to  his  fon  Ario¬ 
barzanes,  in  prefence  of  Pompey  ;  and  never  afterwards 
troubled  himlelf  with  the  affairs  of  ftate. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  proved  no  lefs  faithful  to  the  Romans  than 
bis  father  had  been.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  he  fided  with  the  latter  ;  but 


after  the  death  of  Pompey,  he  was  received  into  fhvour  bj 
Caefar,  who  even  beftowed  upon  him  great  part  of  Armenia. 
While  Caefar  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Egyptians, 
Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus  invaded  Cappadocia,  and  ll ripped 
Ariobarzanes  of  all  his  dominions;  but  Caefar,  having  de¬ 
feated  Pharnaces,  reftored  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  and 
honoured  him  with  new  titles  of  friendfhip.  After  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Caefar,  Ariobarzanes,  having  refuled  to  join  Hrutus  and 
Caflius,  was  by  them  declared  an  enemy  to  the  republic,  and 
foon  after  taken  prifoner  and  put  to  death.  He  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  his  brother  Ariobarzanes  lit.  who  was,  by  Marc.  An¬ 
thony,  deprived  both  of  his  kingdom  and  life ;  and  in  him 
ended  the  family  of  Ariobarzanes. 

Archelaus,  the  grandfon  of  that  general  of  the  fame  name 
who  commanded  againlt  Sylla  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  was, 
by  Marc.  Anthony,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia, 
though  nowife  related  cither  to  the  family  of  Pharnaces  or 
Ariobarzanes.  His  preferment  was  entirely  owing  to  his 
mother  Glaphyra,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  a  lool'e 
behaviour,  who,  in  return  for  her  compliance  with  the  de¬ 
fires  of  Anthony,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  for 
her  fon.  In  the  war  between  Augufius  and  Anthony,  he 
joined  the  latter ;  but,  at  the  interceflion  of  the  Cappado¬ 
cians,  was  pardoned  by  the  emperor.  He  afterwards  received 
from  him  Armenia  the  Lefler,  and  Cilicia  Trachaea,  for  hav¬ 
ing  aflifted  the  Romans  in  clearing  the  feas  of  pirates,  who 
greatly  infefted  the  coafts  of  Afia.  He  contracted  a  ftriCt 
friendfhip  with  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judaea  ;  and  even 
married  his  daughter  Glaphyra  to  Alexander,  Herod’s  fon. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Archelaus  was  fummonedto  appear 
before  the  fenate;  for  he  had  always  been  hated  by  that  em¬ 
peror,  becaufe  in  his  retirement  at  Rhodes  he  had  paid  him. 
no  fort  of  refpect.  This  had  proceeded  from  no  averfion  in- 
him  to  Tiberius,  but  from  the  warning  given  Archelaus  to 
his  friends  at  Rome.  For  Caius  Caefar,  the  prefumptive 
heir  to  the  empire,  was  then  alive,  and  had  been  fent  to  com- 
pofe  the  differences  of  the  Eaft,  whence  the  friendfhip  of  Ti¬ 
berius  was  then  looked  upon  as  dangerous.  But  when  he 
came  to  the  empire,  Tiberius,  remembering  the  difrefpeft 
ftiewn  him  by  Archelaus,  enticed  the  latter  to  Rome  by  means 
of  letters  from  Livia,  who  promifed  him  her  fon  Tiberius’s 
pardon,  provided  he  came  in  perfon  to  implore  it.  Arche¬ 
laus  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  haftened  to  Rome;  where  he 
was  received  by  the  emperor  with  great  wrath  and  con¬ 
tempt,  and  foon  after  acculed  as  a  criminal  in  the  fenate. 
The  crimes  of  which  he  was  aecufed  were  mere  fictions  ;  but 
his  concern  at  feeing  himfelf  treated  as  a  malefactor  was  fo 
great,  that  he  died  foon  after  of  grief,  or,  as  others  fay,  laid 
violent  hands  on  himfelf.  He  is  faid  to.  have  reigned  50 
years. 

On  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed  by  thofe  of 
the  equeftrian  order.  It  continued  fubjedt  to  the  Romans  till 
the  invafion  of  the  eaftern  empire  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it 
is  now  fubjedt,  but  has  no  diftinguifhing  modern  name.  In 
what  was  anciently  called  Cappadocia,  however,  the  Turks 
have  four  beglerbeglics,  called  Siwas ,  Trcbizond}  M arajek, 
and  Cogni. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Cappadocians  was  much  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  I’erfians.  At  Comana  there  was  a  rich 
and  ftately  temple  dedicated  to  Bellona ;  whofe  battles  the 
priefts  and  their  attendants  ufed  to  reprefent  on  ftated  days, 
cutting  and  wounding  each  other  as  if  feized  with  an  enthu- 
fiaftic  fury.  No  let's  famous  and  magnificent  were  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Apollo  Catanius,  and  of  Jupiter :  the  laft  of  which 
had  3000  facred  fervants,  or  religious  votaries.  The  chief 
prieft  was  next  in  rank  to  that  of  Comana;  and,  according 
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to  Strabo,  had  a  yearly  revenue,  of  13  talents.  Diana  “Per- 
fica  was  worfhipped  in  a  city  called  Cnjiaballa,  where  women, 
devoted  to  the  worfhip  of  that  goddefs,  were  reported  to  tread 
barefooted  on  burning  coals,  without  receiving  any  hurt. 
The  temples  of  Diana  at  Diofpblis,  and  of  ^Anias  at  Zela, 
were  likewile  held  in  great  veneration  both  by  the  Cappado¬ 
cians  and  Armenians,  who  flocked  to  them  from  all  parts. 
In  the  latter  were  tendered  all  oaths  in  matters  of  confequence ; 
and  the  chief  among  the  priefts  was  no  way  inferior  in  dig¬ 
nity,  power,  and  wealth,  to  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  having  a 
royal  attendance,  and  ah  unlimited  authority  over  all  the  in¬ 
ferior  fervants  and  officers  of  the  temple.  The  Romans,  who 
willingly  adopted  all  the  fuperflitions  and  luperftitious  rites 
of  the  nations  they  conquered,  greatly  increafcd  the  revenues 
of  this  and  other  temples  ;  conferring  the  priefthood  on  luch 
as  they  thought  molt  fit  for  carrying  on  their  defigns. — We 
are  told  that  human  facrifices  were  offered  at  Coman  a;  and 
that  this  barbarous  cuftom  was  brought  by  Oreftes  and  his 
filter  Iphigenia  from  Taurica  Scythica,  where  men  and  wo¬ 
men  were  immolated  to  Diana.  But  this  cuftom,  if  ever  if 
obtained  in  Cappadocia,  was  abolifhed  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans. 

CAPSA  (anc.  geog.),  a  large  and  ttrong  town  of  Numidia, 
fituated  amidft  valt  deferts,  watte,  uncultivated,  and  full  ot 
ferpents,  where  Jugurtha  kept  his  treafure.  In  his  time  it 
was  taken  and  rafed  by  Marius  the  Roman  general,  who  put 
to  death  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  told  the 
reft  for  flaves.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the 
Romans,  and  ftrongly  fortified;  but,  on  the  decline  of  their 
empire,  was  taken  and  demolifhed  a  fecond  time  by  Occuba, 
a  famous  Arab  general.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  are  ltill 
remaining,  and  are  monuments  of  the  ancient  glory  arid 
ftrength  of  Capfa.  They  are  24  fathoms  in  height,  and  five 
in  thicknels,  built  of  large  fquare  ftoncs,  and  have  now  ac¬ 
quired  the  folidity  and  firmnefs  of  a  rack.  The  walls  of  the 
town  were  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants  fince  their  firft  demoli¬ 
tion  ;  but  were  afterwards  deftroyed  by  Jacob  Almanzar, 
who  fent  a  governor  and  troops  into  the  province.  In 
Marmot’s  time  Capfa  was  very  populous,  and  abounded  with 
ftately  mofques  and  other  ftrutlures  of  fuperb  and  elegant 
workmanthip  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  occupied  by  a  poor  and  in¬ 
digent  people,  fleeced  and  opprefled  by  the  Tunefe  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  city  ftands  an  inclofed  foun¬ 
tain,  which  both  fupplies  the  people  with  drink,  and  affords 
Jthem  an  agreeable  bath.  The  adjacent  country  is  now  culti¬ 
vated,  and  produces  feveral  kinds  of  fruits  ;  but  the  climate 
is  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  their  pee- 
vifhnefs  of  temper.  Both  men  and  women  drefs  handfomely 
■except  their  feet,  which  they  cover  with  coarfe  thoes  of  bun¬ 
gling  workmanthip,  andmadeofthe  rough  tkins  of  wild  beafts, 
equally  inconvenient  and  unbecoming.  E.  Long.  9.  3.  N, 
Lat._33.15.  _  _  ’ 

CAPTION,  in  Scots  law,  a  writ  iffiuing  under  his  majefty’s 
fignet,  in  his  majtfty’s  name,  obtained  at  the  inftance  of  a 
creditor  in  a  civil  debt,  commanding  mefiengers- at  arms  and 
.other  officers  of  the  law  to  apprehend  and  imprifon  the  perfon 
of  a  debtor  until  he  pay  the  debt. 

CAPUA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  ah  arch- 
bithop’s  fee.  It  is  two  miles  from  the  ancient  Capua,  and 
was  built  out  of  its  ruins.  It  .is  the  place  where  Hannibal 
and  his  officers  trilled  away  their  time  in  pleafure,  during 
which  the  Romans  recovered  from  their  confirmation  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1707; 
and  is  feated  on  the  river  Volturno,  15  miles  N.  of  Naples. 
Long.  14.  19.  E.  Lat.  41.  7.  N. 

Capua  (anc.  geog.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  Cam- 
-pahia,  and  capital  of  that  diftrift.  It  is  famous  fox  the  abode 


of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  general  after  the  battle  of  Can-' 
nae,  and  where  Livy  accufes  him,  but  unjuftly,  of  having 
enervated  himfelf  with  pleafure.  It  lllll  retains  the  name, 
and  is  the  fee  of  an  archbithop.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Volturno,  in  E-  long.  13.  5.  N.  lat.  41.  7. 

CARACCAS  ( Encycl. ).  Of  this  diftrift  the  coaft  is  rocky 
and  mountainous,  interfperfed  with  fmall  fertile  valleys  ;  fub- 
je£t  at  certain  fcafons  of  the  year  to  dry  north-weft  winds,  but 
blefied  in  general  with  a  clear  air  and  wholefome  climate.  A 
very  great  illicit  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
with  this  province,  notwithflanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  have  fcouts  perpetually  employed,  and  breaft- 
works  railed  in  all  the  valleys.  A  valt  number  of  cacao-trees 
are  cultivated  in  this  province ;  and  it  is  reckoned  that  the 
crop  of  cacao  produced  here  amounts  to  more  than  100,000 
fanegas  of  no  pounds  each.  The  country  of  Santa  Fe  con- 
fumes  30,000  ;  Mexico  a  little  more  ;  the  Canaries  a  fmall 
cargo ;  and  Europe  from  50  to  60,000.  The  cultivation  of  the 
plant  employs  10  or  1 2,000  negroes.-  Such  of  them  as  have 
obtained  their  liberty  have  built  a  little  town  called  Nv-ra , 
into  which  they  will  not  admit  any  white  people.  In  1728  a 
company  was  formed  at  St.  Sebaftian,  which  obtained  an 
exclufive  right  of  maintaining  connections  with  this  part  of 
the  new  world.  Four  or  five  lhips,  which  they  difpatch  every 
year,  fail  from  thence,  but  they  return  to  Cadiz. 

CARAITES  (£»cyc7.).  The  Caraites  pafs  for  tbemoft learned 
of  the  Jewiffi  doftors.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  Po¬ 
land,  Mufcovy,  and  the  Eaft  ;  and  they  are  but  few  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  bulk  of  the  Jews  who  are  of  the  party  of  the  rab¬ 
bins.  The  latter  have  fo  great  am  averfion  to  the  Caraites, 
that  they  will  have  no  alliance  or  even  converfation  with 
them  :  they  treat  them  as  baftards  ;  and  would  a  Caraite 
turn  rabbinift,  the  other  Jews  would  not  receive  him.  In  our 
original  article  this  word  has  been  erroneoufly  fpelt  Ga- 
rajtes. 

CARARA,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mafia, 
between  the  towns  of  Mafia  and  Sarzana,  five  miles  from  each. 
Near  this  place  are  quarries  of  marble  of  various  colours. 

Long.  9  55-  E-  Lat-  44-  5  N- . 

CARASU,  a  river  of  Natolia,  which  rifes  in  Caramania, 
crofles  part  of  Aladula,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  water  of  this  river  is  fo  .cold,  that  when  Alexander  the 
Great  bathed  in  it,  it  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  difeafe.  The' 
emperor  Barbarofia  was  killed  by  it  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  in  1100. 

Car  asu-Mestro,  a  river  of  Romania,  in  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  takes  its  rife  in  Mount  Rodolpho,  and  falls  into 
the  Archipelago. 

CARASUI,  a  lake  in  Bulgaria,  faidtobe55  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  to  contain  feveral  iflands.  It  is  formed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Danube,  not  far  from  its  entrance  into  the  Black 
Sea. 

CARAVACCA,  or  The  Cross  of  Cauavacca,  a  town 
in  Spain,  among  the  mountains  near  the  Segura,  in  Murcia. 
They  pretend  to  have  a  crofs  here,  brought  by  an  angel  to  a 
prielt,  who  was  going  to  fay  mafs  to  a  Moorifh  king.  It  is 
50  miles  N.W.  of 'Carthagena.  Long.  2.  5.  "VV.  Lat.  38. 

s-  n.  ; 

CARDIGAN-Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Cardiganfhire,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyvy,  extending  to  Barfey  ifiand  in  Carnarvon- 
fhire.  It  is  40  miles  from  one  cape  to  the  other,  and  affords 
good  fhelter  for  fhips. 

CARIGNANO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  a  diftrift  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Po,  three  miles  S.  ot 
Turin.  Long  7.45.E.  Lat.  44/57.  N. 

CARIMAN-JAVA,  a  clufter  of  iflands  to  the  N.  of  Java, 
at  the  principal  of  which  European  flaps  touch  for  refrefli- 
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merits  in  their  voyage  to  Borneo.  Long.  no.  :2.  E.  Lat. 

5-  56.  S. 

CARNATIC,  The, .a  country  of  the  peninfula  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  extending  from  the  Gnntoor  Circar,  along  the  whole 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  to  Cape  Cormorin;  including  its  appen¬ 
dages,  which  are  Tanjore,  Maravar,  Tritchinopoly,  Madura, 
and  Tinevelly.  It  is  970  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  but 
no-where  more  than  120,  and  commonly  7  5  miles  wide.  The 
revenue  of  the  fovereign,  who  is  called  Nabob  of  Arcot,  is 
Rated  at  t,5oo,oool.  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  pays  a 
fubfidy  of  i6o,oool.  to  the  Eaft-India  Company,  toward  the 
expence  of  their  military  eftablilhment.  The  Britilh  poflef- 
fions  in  the  Carnatic  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  trait  called 
the  Jaghirc,  which  extends  108  miles  along  the  coaft,  and  47 
inland  in  the  wideft  part;  its  annual  revenue  150,000!. 
There  is,  befides,  a  land-revenue  of  72  5, oool.  dependent  on 
Madras.  The  Carnatic  is  a  rich,  fertile,  and  populous  coun¬ 
try,  and  contains  an  incredible  number  of  fortreifes.  Public 
monuments  too,  the  unequivocal  marks  of  civilization  and 
opulence,  are  more  common  here  than  in  the  N.  parts  of  In¬ 
dia.  In  1787  the  Eaft-India  Company  took  the  whole  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  colleition  of  the  nabob’s 
revenues,  into  their  own  hands  ;  on  which  account  his  high- 
nefs  inftituted  a  fuit  in  the  Britith  Court  of  Chancery  againft 
the  Company,  and  likewife  prefented  a  petition  for  red  refs  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

CAROLINA.  ( Eitcyf .)  This  count -y  is  fcated  between 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  thoHgh  the  heat  is  mors'trouble- 
fome  in  fummer  than  the  cold  in  winter ;  their  winters 
being  very  (liort,  and  the  frofty  mornings  frequently  fuc- 
ceedcd  by  "warm  days.  The  air  is  generally  ferene  and  (dear 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year;  but  in  February  and  March, 
the  inhabitants  have  a  cuftom  of  burning  the  woods,  which 
caufes  fuch  a  fmokc  as  to  ftrangers  would  feem  to  proceed 
from  a  fog  or  thicktiefs  in  the  air.  The  fmoke  of  the  tar- 
kilns  likewife  deceives  the  ftrangers,  and  gives  them  an  ill 
opinion  of  the  air  of  Carolina;  to  which  alfo  conduces  a 
cuftom  of  the  Indians  of  fttting  fire  to  the  woods  in  their 
huntings,  for  many  miles  round.  The  great  rains  are  in 
winter,  though  they  are  not  without  heavy  Iliowtrs  at  mid- 
fummer;  add  to  thefe  the  conftant  dews  that  fall  in  the  night, 
which  refrefti  the  ground  and  fupply  the  plants  with  moif- 
ture.  In  North  Carolina,  the  north-weft  winds  in  the 
winter  occafion  very  pinching  weather :  but  they  are  not  of 
long  continuance.  Wefterly  winds  bring  very  pleafant 
weather ;  but  the  foutherly  are  hot  and  unwholefome,  oc- 
cafioning  fevers  and  other  dilorders.  But  this  muft  be  un- 
•derftood  of  fummer,  for  in  winter  they  are  very  comfortable. 
The  depth  of  winter  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  February, 
and  then  the  ice  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  bear  a  man’s  weight. 
In  Auguft  and  September,  there  are  fometimes  great  ftorms 
and  fqualL  of  wind,  which  are  fo  violent  as  to  make  lanes 
of  100  feet  wide,  more  or  lei’s,  through  the  woods,  tearing 
up  the  trees  by  the  roots.  Thefe  ftorms  generally  happen 
once  in  about  feven  years ;  and  are  attended  with  dreadful 
thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy  rains.  They  commonly 
happen  about  the  time  of  the  hurricanes  which  rage  lo 
fatally  among  the  iflands  between  the  tropics ;  and  feem  to 
be  occafioned  by  them,  or  to  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  : 
but  by  the  time  they  reach  Carolina,  their  force  is  much 
abated;  and  the  further  north  they  proceed,  fo  much  the 
more  do  they  decreafe  in'  fury.  The  foil  on  the  coaft  is 
fandy ;  but  further  up,  the  country  is  fo  fruitful,  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  at  the  trouble  to  manure  their  land.  The 
grains  moll  cultivated  are  Indian  corn  and  rice,  though  any 
'fort  will  thrive  well  enough ;  they  have  alfo  pulfe  of 
feveral  forts,  little  known  in  England.  All  kinds  of 
Von.  X. 


garden-ftuff  ufual  in  England  are  cultivated  here,  and  may 
be  had  in  great  plenty.  They  export  large  quantities  yearly 
of  rice,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  deer-lkins,  and  timber  for 
building;  cyprefs,  cedar,  faflafras,  oak,  walnut,  and  pine. 
Befides  thefe  they  alfo  fend  out  beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides, 
furs,  wheat,  peas,  potatoes,  honey,  bees-wax,  myrtle-wax, 
tobacco,  fnake-root,  cotton,  feveral  forts  of  gums,  and 
medicinal  drugs.  Indigo  is  alfo  cultivated  in  this  province, 
but  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  which  comes  from  the 
Caribbee  iflands.  It  hath  been  attempted  in  vain  to  culti¬ 
vate  vines,  and  produce  filk,  in  this  country  ;  for  though 
the  frofts  here  do  not  continue  long  without  intervals  of 
warmer  weather,  they  are  fufticient  to  check  the  growth  of 
the  vine,  as  well  as  olives,  date?,  oranges,  &c.  The  furs 
are  bought  of  the  Indians  with  vermilion,  lead,  gunpowder, 
coarfe  cloth,  iron,  and  fpirituous  liquors.  As  yet  they  have 
not  a  fufticient  number  of  handicraftfmen ;  which  renders 
labour  very  dear,  and  a  fupply  of  clothes  from  Europe 
neceflary.  The  afpeff  of  the  country  is  very  fine,  being 
adorned  with  beautiful  rivers  and  creeks,  and  the  woods 
with  lofty  timber,  which  afford  delightful  and  pleafant 
feats  for  the  planters,  and  render  the  fencing  their  lands 
very  eafy.  And  as  they  have  plenty  of  filb,  wild  fowl,  and 
venifon,  befides  other  neceflaries  which  this  country  pro¬ 
duces  naturally,  they  live  eafy  and  luxurioufly.  The  planters 
and  their  families  that  are  born  here,  are  troubled  with  few 
diftempers ;  and  are  generally  tall,  well  made,  and  a6tive. 
The  women  who  are  not  expofed  to  the  weather  are  re¬ 
markably  fair  and  handfome,  with  fine  eves.  They  marry 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen;  and  where  there  is  no  clergyman, - 
the  ceremony  it  performed  by  a  juftice  of  the  peace.  They 
are  very  fruitful,  have  eafy  labours,  atrd  the  children  at 
nine  months  old  are  able  to  run  about  the  houfe.  Both 
fexes,  as  well  young  as  old,  are  very  dextrous  in  paddling 
and  managing  the  canoes,  being  bred  to  it  from  their  in¬ 
fancy.  The  religion  of  the  planters  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  but,  as  there  is  liberty  of  confidence,  here  are 
diffenters  of  all  forts — The  moft  fubftantial  people  build 
their  houfies  with  brick  and  lime  made  with  oyfter-Ihells ; 
for  there  is  no  ftone  except  near  the  mountains.  The 
meaner  fort  make  theirs  with  rough  boards,  and  cover  them 
with  Ihingles.  Their  diet,  except  Indian  corn,  differs  little 
from  ours;  and  they  import  feveral  forts  of  ftrong  liquor-. 
Belides  which  they  have  cyder,  perfimon,  and  cedar-beer,  of 
their  own.  They  have  likewife  a  beer  made  with  molafles, 
wheat-bran,  and  hops,  which  is  very  good.  There  are 
mines  of  pit-coal  in  this  country  ;  but  they  have  fuch  plenty 
of  wood  for  firing,  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  work  them. 

Their  rivers  are  large,  and  navigable  a  great  many  miles 
up  the  country.  They  rife  near  the  mountains,  and  abound 
with  delicate  fifh,  befides  water-fowl  of  different  kinds.  In 
fome  there  are  iflands  which  yield  good  pafture,  without  the 
annoyance  of  wild  beafts.  The  chief  mountains  are  the 
Cherokee  or  Allegany  mountains,  which  are  fituated  north 
arid  north- weft,  five  or  fix  hundred  miles  diftant  from  the 
fea.  They  are  very  high;  and  abound  with  trees,  plants, 
ftones,  and  minerals,  of  different  kinds.  The  inhabitants 
chiefly  make  ufe  of  paper  money  among  themfelves. 

The  moft  common  difeafes  are  agues,  cachexies,  fluxes, 
the  yaws,  colics,  convulfions,  the  hooping-cough,  tetters, 
the  prickly  heat,  and  the  itch. 

The  Indians,  like  thofe  in  ©ther  parts,  are  well  made,  of 
a  red  copper  colour,  with  black  hair,  and  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  ftreaked  with  red.  They  have  no  beard,  nor  hair  on 
any  part  of  the  body  but  the  head.  Thofe  that  are  clothed 
and  brought  up  among  the  planters,  have  their  (kins  ofia 
a  bright  reddifh  colour  ;  but  thole  that  go  naked  are  more 
SZ  ■ 
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dufky,  from  a  curtom  of  daubing  themfelves  with  bears’ 
greafe.  However,  £y  painting  themfelves  with  roucou, 
they  appear  more  red  than  they  naturally  would  be.  They 
ufe  other  colours  on  different  occafions.  They  generally  go 
quite  naked,  except  a  few  who  have  been  taught  to  be  a  little 
more  modeft.  They  are  great  fmokers,  and  good  markf- 
men  ;  and  will  walk  on  the  ridge  of  a  houfe  without  fear  of 
danger  of  falling. 

This  country  is  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  ;  each  of  which  is  tinder  a  particular  governor. 
The  North  isfubdivided  into  four  counties,  Granville,  Col¬ 
leton,  Berklev,  and  Craven;  and  South  Carolina  into  two, 
Clarendon  and  Albemarle.  This  laft  is  alio  divided  into 
fourteen  parifhes  or  townlhips,  each  of  which  has  a 
brick  or  timber  church.  The  former  likewife  has  the  fame 
number  of  parifhes.  Chat  leftovvn  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country. 

Carolina  was  difcovered  by  Sebaftian  Cabot,  about  the 
year  1500,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  but  the  fettling  rf  it 
being  negleded  by  the  Englifli,  a  colony  of  French  Pro- 
teftants,  by  the  encouragement  of  Admiral  Coligni,  were 
tranfported  thither ;  and  named  the  place  of  their  fir  ft  fettie- 
ment  Arx  Carolina ,  in  honour  of  their  prince,  Charles  IX. 
of  France  :  but  in  a  fhort  time  that  colony  was  deflroyed  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  no  other  attempt  was  made  by  any  Eu¬ 
ropean  power  to  fettle  there  till  the  year  1664,  when  Soo 
Englifh  landed  at  Cape-Fear  in  North  Carolina,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  country'.  In  1670  Charles  II.  of  Britain  granted 
Carolina  to  the  Lords  Berkley,  Clarendon,  Albemarle,  Cm-  en, 
and  Afhley,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William  Berkley,  and 
Sir  John  Colliton.  The  plan  of  government  for  this  new  co¬ 
lony  was  drawn  up  by  the  famous  iVl r .  Locke,  who  very  wifely 
propofed  an  univerfal  toleration  in  religious  matters.  .  The 
only  reftridion  in  this  refped  was,  that  every  perl’on  claiming 
the  protedion  of  that  fettlement,  ihould,  at  the  age  of  leven- 
teen,  regifter  himTelf-  in  fome  particular  conimunion.  To 
civil  liberty,  however,  our  philofopher  was  not  lo  favourable  ; 
the  code  of  Carolina  gave  to  the  eight  proprietors  who  founded 
the  colony,  and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all  the  rights  of  a  mo¬ 
narch,  but  all  the  powers  of  a  logiilation.  The  court,  which 
was  compofed  of  this  fovereign  body,  and  called  the  Palatine 
Court,  was  inverted  with  the  right  of  nominating  to  all  em¬ 
ployments  and  dignities,  and  even  of  conferring  nobility;  but 
with  new  and  unprecedented  titles.  They  were,  for  inftance, 
to  create  in  each  county  two  caciques,  each  of  whom  was  to 
be  pofleifed  of  24,000  acres  of  land  ;  and  a  landgrave,  who 
was  to  have  So,oco.  The  perfons  on  whom  thefe  honours 
ihould  be  bellowed  were  to  compofe  the  upper  houfe,  and  their 
pofleflions  were  made  unalienable.  They  had  only  the  right 
of  farming  or  letting  out  a  third  part  of  them  at  the  mod  for 
three  lives.  The  lower  houfe  was  compoled  of  the  deputies 
from  the  feveral  counties  and  towns.  The  number  of  this  re- 
p  refen  tat  ive  body  was  to  be  increafed  as  the  colony  grew  more 
populous.  No  tenant  was  to  pay  more  than  about  a  .mlling 
per  acre,  and  even  this  rent  was  redeemable.  At!  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  however,  both  llaves  and  freemen,  were  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  take  up  arms  upon  the  firft  order  from  the  Palatine 

court.  .  . 

It  was  not  long  before  the  defeats  of  this  conrtitution  be¬ 
came  apparent.  The  proprietary  lords  ufed  every  endeavour 
to  eftablifh  an  arbitrary  government ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  colonifts  exerted  themfelves  with  great  zeal  to  avoid  fervi- 
tude.  In  confequence  of  this  ftruggle,  the  whole  province, 
diftraded  with  tumults  and  dirtenfions,  became  incapable  of 
miking  any  progrefs,  though  great  things  had  been  expeaed 
from  rts  particular  advantages  of  fituation.  Though  a  tolera- 
t.on  in  religious  matters  was  a  part  of  the  original  conftitu- 


tion,  diiTentions  arofc  likewife  on  that  account.  In  1705, 
Carteret,  now  Lord  Granville,  who,  as  the  oldeft  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  was  foie  governor  of  the  colony,  formed  a  defign  of 
obliging  all  the  non-confortnifts  to  embrace  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  this  aa  of  violence,  though  dis¬ 
avowed.  and  rejeaed  bv  the  mother-country,  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  people.  In  1720,  while  this  animofity  was  dill 
fubfifting,  the  province  was  attacked  by  feveral  bands  of  ra¬ 
vages,  driven  to  defpair  by  a  continued  courfe  of  the  moft 
atrocious  violence  and  injuftice.  Thefe  unfortunate  wretches 
were  all  put  to  the  fword  :  but,  in  1728,  the  lords  proprietors 
having  refufed  to  contribute  towards  the  expcnces  of  an  expe¬ 
dition,  of  which  they  were  to  lliare  the  immediate  benefits, 
were  deprived  of  their  prerogative,  except  Lord  Granville, 
who  itill  retained  his  eighth  part.  The  reit  received  a  recom- 
pence  of  about  24,000!.  The  colony'  was  taken  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  protection  of  the  crown,  and  from  that  time  began  to 
riourifh.  The  divifion  into  North  and  South  Carolina  now 
took  place;  and  the  fettlement  of  Geo  k  gi  a  commenced  in 
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CARPATHIAN  Mountains,  mountains  which  divide 
Hungary  and  Tranfylvania  from  Poland. 

CARS H ALTON,  a  village  in  Surrey,  fituated  fouth-weft 
of  Croydon.  It  lies  among  many  lprings,  which  joining 
others  from  Croydon  and  Beddington,  form  a  river,  in  the  very 
ftreet,  called  the  Wandie. 

CARRIAGE  ( Encycl .),  a  vehicle  ferving  to  convey  perfons, 
goods,  merchandizes,  and  other  things,  from  one  place  to  arv 
other.  The  following  defeription  of  an  apparatus  for  pre¬ 
venting  paflengers  in  carriages  being  injured  when  the  horfej 
have  taken  fright,  by  Mr.  George  Davis,  of  Windfor,  is 
worthy  of  being  noticeil,  fince  the  .Society  for  the  Encourage-? 
ment  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  deemed  the  in¬ 
ventor  worthy  of  a  bounty  of  thirty  guineas.  Having  given 
in  plate  19.  a  view  of  the  apparatus  as  fixed  to  a  coach,  we 
ihould  conceive  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  enter  into  a  very 
particular  defeription  of  it.  We  fhall  therefore  only  relate 
the  manner  of  operation  in  the  inventor’s  words. 

It  is  fixed  behind  the  fplinter-bar,”  fays  he,  “  and  the 
communication,  by  means  of  a  copper  chain,  is  carried  through 
the  boot  to  the  fide  of  the  coach-box,  that,  in  cafe  of  the 
horles  taking  fright,  or,  of  that  more  fatal  accident,  the  reins 
breaking,  which  precludes  the  poifibility  of  (topping  the  horfes, 
the  coachman  can  difeharge  them  inllantaneoufly.  There  is 
this  fuperiority  in  my  invention  over  any' other  method  hither¬ 
to  put  in  pradice,  That  the  horfes  can  be  liberated,  even 
when  the  pole  is  at  right  angles,  or  locked  dole  to  the  perch,  a 
pofition  which  otherwife  overturns  a  carriage.  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  exhibiting  a  trial  before  his  majeily,  and  dif- 
charged  the  horfes  three  times;  which  Mr.  Yidler,  of  Mill- 
bank,  can  atteit,  having  boon  prefect  on  the  ipot,  and  who 
was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  thought,  if  it  was  more  generally 
known,  no  carriage  would  be  without  it. 

“  Fig.  A,  is  the  tplinter-bar  of  a  carriage,  to  which  the 
horfes  are  attached  by  the  traces  fixed  to  the  rollers  B,  B,  B,  B, 
and  to  the  pole  C. 

“  DDD,  a  brafs  chain,  extending  from  the  coach-box  to 
the  fplinter-bar  :  this  chain  goes  under  the  roller  F,  is  then 
wound  once  round  the  pulley  G,  and  thence  di reded,  by  the 
fmall  rollers  FI  and  I  to  the  quadrant  K,  to  the  farthefl  extre¬ 
mity  of  w'hich  it  i's  attached. 

“  The  quadrant  K  has  a  vertical  axis,  on  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  a  pinion  with  four  teeth  (fee  L,  figs.  2  and  3).  This 
pinion  works  in  two  racks,  M,M,  fixed  on  two  elbow-head  bolt- 
bars  N,  N  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  racks,  the  bolts  are  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  adion  of  the  quadrant  K. 

Thefe  bolt-bars  extend  from  the  centre  of  the  fplinter-fa' 
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to  its  extremity,  the  ftraight  end  of  the  bolts  (hooting  into 
the  rollers  B,  B,  fig.  i,  at  the  end  of  the  fplinter-bar,  and 
the  elbow-heads,  n,  n,  (hooting  into  the  two  centre-rollers 
B,  B. 

”  On  the  lower  part  of  the  axis  of  the  quadrant  K  is  a  fe¬ 
male  fcrcw,  which  receives  a  bolt  O  (fee  fig.  3),  one  end  of 
which,  when  bolted,  paffes  through  the  bolt  C  :  the  other  end 
of  it  is  a  ('mail  fcrew. 

ic  P,  Q ,  are  two  collars  fixed  on  the  fplinter-bar,  which 
collars  confine  the  axis,  and  prevent  its  being  difplaced. 

“  Fig.  4,  (hews  the  pulley  G,  round  which  the  chain 
D  pa  tics  :  the  axis  of  this  pulley  contains  two  female  (crews, 
it,  S,  with  threads  in  different  directions  moving  the  two  bars, 
T,  V,  backwards  or  forwards,  fo  as  to  protrude  them  on  the 
conical  part  of  the  naves  of  the  fore  wheels  of  the  carriage, 
and.  to  a£t  as  a  brace  thereon,  fo  as  to  retard  their  motion. 

“  Fig.  5,  is  a  link  of  the  chain,  in  order  to  (liew  its  make 
or  formation. 

“  When  the  horfes  are  to  be  detached,  and  the  carriage 
(topped,  the  coachman,  fitting  on  the  coach-box,  draws  up  a 
handle  W,  fig.  r,  affixed  to  the  chain  D  by  means  of  an  iron 
bolt  with  a  fpring  upon  it,  to  retain  it  when  drawn  out  :  the 
chain  D  pulls  back  the  quadrant  K,  and  draws  back  the  double 
bolts  N,  N,  which  pafs  through  fquare  holes  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  rollers  B.  The  fame  motion  of  the  quadrant,  by  means 
of  its  female  fcrew,  raifes  the  (crew-holt  O,  and  lets  the  pole 
at  liberty  ;  fo  that  the  horfes  move  off'  with  the  pole  and  rol¬ 
lers.  It  has  been  before  obfen-ed,  that  the  chain  D  winds 
once  round  the  pulley  G  ;  by  this  means,  when  the  chain-  is 
drawing  up  to  detach  the  horfes,  the  motion  of  the  pulley 
propels,  from  its  female  fcrew  on  each  fide,  bolts  which  have 
(crew-heads  at  one  end,  and  wedges  at  the  other,  which 
wedges,  when  propelled,  a£t  as  braces  on  the  conical-formed 
naves  of  the  fore-wheels,  and  (lop  the  motion  of  the  fore¬ 
wheels. 

“  X  is  a  fquare  head  on  the  axis  of  the  quadrant  K  :  by 
means  of  a  key  applied  on  this  head,  when  necefiary  to  attach 
the  horfes  to  the  carriage,  the  quadrant  is  returned  to  its  place, 
and  bolts  the  rollers  and  pole,  after  they  are  replaced  in  their 
proper  fituations  :  the  quadrant  at  the  fame  time  pulls  back 
the  chain  on  the  pulley  G,  which  pulley  draws  back  the  wedge- 
bolts  from  the  conical  naves  of  the  fore-wheels,  and  lets  them 
free  to  move. 

“  The  Committee  of  Mechanics,  to  whofe  confideration 
this  bufinefs  was  referred  by  the.Society,  appointed  a  trial  to 
be  made  near  the  Magazine  in  Hyde  Park,  on  Thurfday,  the 
27th  of  March,  1800,  with  a  coach,  -  to  which  the  apparatus 
was  attached.  Four  horfes  and  two  pol't  ill  ions  were  employed 
for  the  purpofe.  A  perfon  fitting  on  the  coach-box  loofed  the 
pole  and  rollers  from  the  carriage,  by  pulling  a  chain  placed 
near  the  boot,  which  chain  drew  back  the  bolts  in  the  fplinter- 
bar,  and  allowed  the  pole..and  rollers  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
horfes,  at  a  time  when  thdy  were  gallopping  .at  the  rate  of 
more  than  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
thrice,  and  the  horfes  difengaged  each  time  ;  but  the  impetus 
given  to  the  carriage  by  the  velocity  of  the  horfes,  oceafioning 
the  coach  to  run  forwards  above  twenty  yards  on  level  ground, 
after  the  horfes  were  detached,  the  committee  were  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  a  part,  but  not  the  whole  of  the  obje6t  of  the  l'o- 
ciety  was  anfwered,  as  the  paflengers  in  the  carriage  might  yet 
fuffer  injury  from  the  motion  of  the  carriage  after  the  horfes 
were  liberated.  On  their  noticing  this  cireumftance  to  Mr. 
Davis,  and  a  gripe  being  added  to  (lop  the  motion  of  the 
wheels,  Mr.  Davis,  on  the  8th  of  May  laft,  produced  the  pre¬ 
lent  ingenious  invention  to  the  committee;  by  means  of 
which,  at  one  pull  of  the  chain,  the  hor(es  may  be- liberated, 
and  two  bolt?  propelled  on  the  nave  of  the  fore-wheels,  fo  as 
lo  retard  their  motion.” 


The  following  is  (he  fpecification  of  the  patent  granted  t* 
Mr.  Reddel,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  new  method  of  confirudt- 
ing  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandize  either,  by- 
land  or  water  ;  which  carriages  may  be  removed  (either  load¬ 
ed  or  unloaded)  from  the  land  to  the  water,  or  from  the  watey 
to  the  land,  with  eafe,  expedition,  and  fafety, 

“  I  make  the  bodies  of  the  carriages,”  fays  Mr.  Reddel,, 
“  to  any  form  or  fize  required,  chiefly  of  wood,  and  ftrengthen 
or  faflen  the  parts  together  writh  iron,  or  any  other  l'uitable  fub- 
(tance,  and  make  the  bottoms,  ends,  and  (ides  of  them  as 
water-tight  as  poffible.  I  then  fix  a  fuitable  number  of  wheels 
thereto,  by  means  of  an  axletree,  or  axletrees,  or  in  any  other 
eligible  manner  (but  in  mod  cafes  it  will  be  bed  to  place  them 
l'o  that  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  or  carriages  may  not  be 
more  than  fix,  or  lefs  than  three  or  four  inches  above  the  level 
furface  of  the  ground).  I  fometimes  place  the  wheels,  in 
fuitable  recedes,  in  the  fides  of  the  boat-parts,  or  bodies,  of 
the  carriages,  and  put  either  a  broad  plank,  or  fome  firong 
iron  work,  over  their  centres,  in  order  to  fupport  and  protect 
them  ;  or  they  may  he  fixed  in  narrow  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments,  or  boxes,  in  fuitable  places  in  the  infide  of  the  boat- 
part,  or  body,  of  the  carriage,  but  of  courfe  the  number  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  manner  of  fixing  them,  mud  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumdances.  When  they  are  in  the  water,  a. 
confiderable  number  of  the  fmall-fized  carriages  may  be  faft- 
ened  together,  in  any  eligible  manner,  and  hauled  by  one 
horle;  and  if  they  arc  wanted  out  of  the  water  they  mud  be 
feparated,  and  drawn  up  an  inclined  place  by  one  or  more  at  • 
a  time.  They  may  then  be  taken  up,  or  let  down,  a  plane  to 
a  higher  or  lower  level  of  water,  as  circumdances  may  re¬ 
quire,  or  be  drawn  by  land  (either  loaded  or  unloaded)  to  any. 
place  wherever  they  may  be  wanted,  very  near,  if  not  quite, 
as  readily  as  a  common  waggon  or  cart.  Carriages  of  this 
del'cription  may  be  made  to  carry  any  reafonable  burden,  that 
is  to  fay,  from  one  ton  to  twenty  tons  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  ui'es  for  which  they  are  intended  ;  fuch  as  are  meant  to 
be  drawn  about  when  on  the  land  by  two  or  three  horfes  would 
be  bed,  if  calculated  to  carry  about  two  or  three  tons.  They 
may  be  made  principally  with  fquare  ends,  and  may  be  either 
linked,  tied,  or  grappled,  to  each  other  when  they  are  in.  the 
water,  or  a  rope  or  ropes,  chain  or  chains,  may  pafs  through 
either  rings,  loops,  or  holes,  made  in,  or  attached  to,  each  of 
them  :  and  by  means  of  a  lever,  weight,  or  fpring,  in  one  or 
both  of  the  end  carriages,  they  may  be  braced  together  fuffi- 
ciently  tight.  The  foremob  end  of  the  body  of  the  leading 
carriage,  if  it  is  deemed  necefiary,  may  be  made  in  the  ufual 
cut-water  foim,  and. the  hihdmod  may  have  a  rudder  attached 
to  it,  which  may  te  taken  off,  or  put  on,  at  plealure,  and 
they  all  may  be  fleered  together  as  one  beat.  In  canals, 
where  the  water  is  on  different  levels,  if  a  diffident  quantity 
cannot  conveniently  be  (pared  from  the  upper  lev-el  for  the 
fupply  of  locks,  it  will  be  extremely  eligible  to  have  carriages 
of  the  aforefaid  del'cription  to  carjy  about  fix.  or  eight  tons 
each,  ancj  when  three  of  them  are  fattened  together  in  the 
water,  they  will  be  equal  in  fize  and  appearance  lo  a  common 
canal  coal-boat,  and  to  pafs  them  from  one  level  to  another 
it  woidd  be  necefiary  to  have  an  inclined  plane  or  planes  to 
go  down  into  the  water  at  the  head  of  the  upper  level,  and  an¬ 
other  from  thence  down  into  the  water  of  the  lower  level,  and 
of  courfe  a  certain  degree  of  power  would  likewife  be  necefiary 
to, let  down,  and  draw  up,  the  carriages  on  the  inclined  planes. 

A  fmall  fleam-engine,  fomewbat  like  thole  which  are  uled  at 
fcvcral  of  the  collcries  in  the  kingdom,  to  draw  the  Coals  out 
of  the  pits,  if  well  executed,  would  pafs  upwards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  tons  over  the  planes  in  an  hour,  if  the  difference  in  the 
levels  was  not  more  than  twenty  or-thirty  feet  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  making  the  planes,  and  erefting  the  engine,  would 
not  be  much  more,  if  fo  much,  as  making  four  Common 
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'locks,  witfi  the'  neceffary  appendages  ;  or  any  Other  power 
might  be  made  ufe  of  that  was  thought  more  eligible.  If  frill 
greater  difpatch  is  required,  the  machinery  may  be  made  a 
little  ftronger,  and  carriages  of  nine  or  ten  tons  burden  or 
•more  may  eafily  be  taken  over  the  planes,  and  then  may  be  fo 
■  con Itrudted  that,  when  two  of  them  are  fattened  together  in  the 
water,  they  would  form  but  one  complete  boat  in  fize  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  courfe  they  may  pafs  the  locks  together  as  one 
boat,  if  there  are  any  locks  on  the  line  of  the  canal  where  thefe 
boat-carriages  may  be  ufed,or  pafs  the  planes  leparately,  with 
expedition  and  fafety.” 

The  following  duties  have  been  laid  by  parliament  on 
carriages  kept  for  pleafure. 

By  the  flat.  38  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  there  (hall  be  paid  from  and 
after  April  5,  1  798,  in  lieu  of  the  old  duties  repealed  by  this 
ac't,  the  following  duties  for  every  carriage  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned  : 

£■ 

9 

10 

1 1 


For  one  fuch  carriage  with  four  wheels  and  no  more 
For  two  fuch  carriages  with  ditto 
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-For  three  with  ditto  -  -  -  - 

For  four  with  ditto  - 

For  five  with  ditto 
For  fix  with  ditto  - 

For  feven  with  ditto  " 

And  for  eight  fuch  carriages  with  four  wheels 
and  upwards  " 

The  faid  duties  to  be  charged  for  every  carriage  with  four 
wheels,  or  any  number  thereof,  kept  by  any  perfon  for  his 
own  fife,  or  to  let  out  for  hire. 

And  there  (hall  be  paid  for  every  fuch  carriage 
with  four  wheels  let  to  hire  for  the  purpofe  of 
travelling  poll,  by  any  licenfed  pottmatter,  or 
inn-keeper,  and  whereon  the  name  and  abode 
of  the  perfon  licenfed  fhall  be  painted 
And  for  every  carriage  with  lefs  than  four  wheels  .r  T 
T  he  laft  duty  to  be  charged  on  every  carriage  with  lefs  than 
four  wheels,  kept  by  any  perfon  for  his  own  ufe,  or  to  let 
out  to  hire,  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  keeping  or  ufing  fuch 
.carriage. 

TABLE  of  the  DUTY  on  CARRIAGES. 
•Carriages  with  4  Wheels.  Carriage  with  2  Wheels. 
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And  fo  on,  at  the  rate  of  1  il.  14s.  for  every  carriage  ivifti 
four  wheels,  and  4I.  4s.  for  every  carriage  with  two  wheels. 

Note ,  Carriages  with  four  wheels,  let  to  hire  to  travel  poft 
for  a  day,  or  lei's  period  of  time,  or  by  the  mile,  or  from  ftage 
to  ttage,  are  chargeable  only  8/.  81.  per  carriage. 

CART  (Ena/d.).  We  propofe  to  extend  this  article,  by 
availing  ourfelves  of  the  feleftions  of  our  refpedtable  fellow-la¬ 
bourer  the  editor  of  the  Domestic  Encyclopedia.. 

Tn  rural  economy,  the  proper  conftrudtion,  and  adaptation 
of  carts  to  different  foils  and  fituations,  are  objects  of  the  firft 
confequence  to  every  reflecting  farmer.  Neverthelefs,  it  is 
lurprifing,  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  important 
fubjefit,  previous  to  the  late  improvements  in  agriculture  :  the 
flouriftmig  sera  of  which,  in  Britain,  commenced  about  tlte 
middle  of  latt  century,  or  the  year  1754,  when  that  patriotic 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  was  inflituted  at  London.  Since  that  memorable 
period,  numberlefs  inventions  have  been  introduced  into  rural 
economy,  and  the  names  of  many  other  illuftrious  promoters 
of  true  national  wealth,  will  be  remembered  by  a  grateful  po~ 
fterity.  In  Mr.  Arthur  Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture,  the 
1 8th  volume,  we  meet  with  an  elaborate  paper,  entitled  The 
Fanner's  Cart ;  by  the  editor;  from  which  we  fhall  extradt 
the  following  particulars  :  Mr.  Young  firft  obferves,  that  the 
mod  general  farmer’s  carriage  in  England,  is  a  waggon,  drawn 
by  four  horfes,  in  which  is  conveyed  corn,  hay,  wood,  &c, 
but  not  dung  or  earth,  which  are  ufually  moved  by  carts,  ot 
tumbrils,  drawn  by  three  or  four  horfes  : — carriers  almoft 
uniyerfally  employ  broad -wheeled  waggons,  drawn  by  eight 
horles. 

In  Scotland,  waggons  were  formerly  ufod,  but  afterwards 
changed  for  large  carts,  and  more  lately  for  fmall  ones,  drawn 
by  one  horfe. 

In  Ireland,  the  mod  common  vehicle  at  prefent  is  the  one- 
borfe  car,  with  low  wheels  beneath  the  body  of  the  machine  ; 
which  has  univerfally  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  Englifh  carts  and 
waggons,  from  a  conviction  of  their  inferiority.  Nothing, 
fays  Mr.  Young,  exceeds  the  amazing  expedition  with  which 
corn  and  hay  fields  are  cleared  in  that  country,  by  means  of 
this  ufeful,  though  inelegant  implement.  In  confequence  of 
fuch  a  decifive  encomium,  as  well  as  the  very  favourable  ac¬ 
count  given  of  this  machine  by  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Difhley, 
Leicefterfhire,  in  the  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  we  have  been  induced  to  prefent  our  readers  with  the 
following  defeription,  of  an  Improved  Irifh  Car.  See  PI.  19. 

The  advantages  of  this  vehicle,  which  was  preferably  em¬ 
ployed,  and  ftrongly  recommended,  by  the  latt-rr.entioned 
agricu-lturift,  confifts  in  the  facility  with  which  it  is  laden,  on 
account  of  its  lownefs  ;  and,  when  gate-ways  and  roads  are 
narrow,  much  room  is  gained  by  the  wheels  being  fixed  under 
the  body  of  the  cart.  In  fuch  fituations,  therefore,  it  is  well 
calculated  for  carrying  manure,  efpecially  on  meadow  or 
ploughed  land  3  and  for  that  purpofe,  its  wheels  ought  to  have 
a  flat  bearing,  and  to  be  at  lead  fix  inches  in  breadth.  An¬ 
other  peculiarity  in  the  conftrudtion  of  this  cart  is,  that  its 
wheels  are  neceffarily  cylindrical ;  and  that  the  facility  of 
draught  anting  from  this  unobferved  circumftance,  was  pro¬ 
bably  imputed  to  fome  other  part  of  the  machinery.  But, 
though  contrary  to  the  generally-received  opinion,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Cummins  (in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Effedt  which  Car¬ 
riage-wheels  with  Rims  of  different  Shapes  have  on  the  Roads, 
printed  in  the  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture), 
has  fatisfadtorily  demonftrated,  and  it  is  likewife  evinced  by 
experience,  that  the  reliftance  to  the  cylindrical  wheel  is  not 
increafed,  but  diminiihed,  by  increafing  the  breadth  and  the 
flat  bearing  of  its  rim.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  th$  waggoner ; 
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for,  by  availing  himfelf  of  this  finiplc  improvement,  he  may 
be  enabled,  in  almoft  all  feafons,  to  drive  his  broad-wheeled 
carts,  &c.  on  his  meadow  or  ploughed  ground,  when  no  nar¬ 
row  wheel  can  be  employed. — Hence  ,it  would  be  luperfluous 
to  enumerate  the  further  advantages  of  this  implement ;  yet, 
when  the  width  of  gate-ways  and  the  breadths  of  roads  will 
admit  of  the  wheels  being  placed  at  the  fides  of  the  cart, 
without  confining  the  width  of  its  body,  it  will  probably  be 
more  advantageous  to  have  them  at  the  fides,  than  under  the 
cart. 

One  of  the  greateft  advocates  for  one-horfe  carts,  is  Lord 
Robert  Seymour,  whofe  excellent  paper  on  this  fubjeft,  dated 
Tabaris,  5th  September,  17 96  (inferted  in  the  27th  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture),  deferves  the  thanks  of  all  Bri- 
tifh  farmers.  This  patriotic  nobleman  ftrongly  recommends 
the  cart  which  he  employs  on  thefe  eftates,  as  a  molt  ufeful 
implement  of  hulbandry.  Convinced  of  its  fuperior  excel- 
lence,  in  many  fituations,  'we  have  thought  proper  to  annex 
an  accurate  engraving  of  this  cart,  for  the  elucidation  of  which. 
We  lhall  extract  the  following  particulars  from  his  lordlhip’s 
letter,  addrelffed  to  the  editor  of  the  lalt-mentioned  work  : 

The  advantages  of  fingle-horfe  carts  are  univerfally  admit¬ 
ted,  wherever  they  have  been  attentively  compared  with  car¬ 
riages  of  any  other  defcription.  By  his  own  obfervation. 
Lord  Seymour  is  led  to  conclude,  that  a  horfe  acting  fingly 
will  do  half  as  much  more  work  as  in  conjundtion  with  an¬ 
other,  fo  that  two  horfes  will,  feparately,  perform  the  work  of 
three  conjunctively.  This  difference,  he  believes,  arilcs  partly 
from  the  fingle  horfe  being  fo  near  the  load  he  draws,  and 
partly  from  the  point  or  line  of  draught  being  fo  much  below 
his  breaft  3  as  the  wheels  of  fingle-horfe  carts  are  ufually  made 
very  low.  When  a  horle  draws  in  conjunction  with  another, 
he  is  generally  embarraffed  by  fome  difference  of  rate — the 
horfe  behind,  or  before  him,  being  quicker  or  flower  than 
himfelf :  whereas  a  fingle  horfe  has  only  his  load  to  contend 
with,  and  is  not  inconvenienced  by  the  greater  or  leffer  height 
of  his  fellow.  Nor  is  there  any  neceffity  for  employing  addi¬ 
tional  drivers  3  as  horfes,  once  in  the  habit  of  going  fingly, 
will  follow  each  other  as  uniformly  and  fteadily,  as  they  do 
when  barnelfed  together :  hence,  on  the  molt  frequented 
roads  in  Ireland,  one  man  condudts  three,  four,  or  five  fingle- 
horfe  carts,  without  any  inconvenience  to  the  paffenger. 

Dimenfions  of  the  body  of  the  cart :  two  feet  eleven  inches 
acrofs  the  bottom  ;  three  feet  nine  inches,  infidc  length  ;  one 
foot  high  ;  Hoping  top,  nine  inches.  It  has  iron  wheels  ;  two 
feet  eight  inches  high 5  rim,  three  inches  and  a  half  wide, 
and  from  three-quarters  to  an  inch  thick  :  fpoke,  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  at  each  end,  worked  off  to  two  inches  at  its 
centre.  See  PI.  19. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  his  lord- 
fhip  obferves,  that  the  price  of  iron-caft  into  wheels  is  16s.  per 
cwt :  and  the  weight  of  each  wheel  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  hundred. — Two  inconveniences,  however,  arile  from  the 
ufeef  low  caft-iron  wheels  ;  namely,  1.  That  fuch  iron  is  very 
liable  to  break  upon  concullion  ;  and,  2.  That  the  courfe  of  a 
wheel  of  fo  final!  a  diameter,  occafions  a  very  quick  confump- 
tion  of  greafe.  Thefirlt  of  thefe  objections  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  removed  by  the  facility  with  which  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
maybe  repaired  by  the  application  of  wrought-iron  ;  the  latter 
being  joined  to  the  former  by  a  rivet,  the  wheel  acquires  a  de¬ 
gree  of  elaliicity,  and  thus  becomes,  perhaps,  fnonger  than  it 
was  when  new.  In  order  to  furnith  a  regular  l'upply  of  greafe, 
Lord  Robert  has  introduced  four  grooves  or  cavities  in  the 
boxes,  increafing  a  little  towards  their  centres  :  and  with  a 
view  to  defend  the  axle-tree,  which  confilts  of  wrought-iron, 
againft  the  harder  body  of  the  box,  he  ordered  the, extremity 
of  it  to  be  Heeled. 

Vol.  X. 


Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  the  18th  volume  of  his  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  before  quoted,  ftates  the  following  dimenfions  of 
a  fingle-horfe  cart,  which  he,  by  the  tell  of  experience,  has 
found  to  be  the  mod  advantageous  : 

Buck. — Length,  5  feet  1  inch. 

Ereadth,  3  feet  7  inches. 

Depth,  2  feet. 

Cubical  feet,  35  and  a  fraClion. 

On  his  farm  of  350  acres,  in  Suffolk,  Mr.  Young  employs 
only  five  fuch  carts  5  and  obferves,  that  he  would  not  add 
more  than  one  to  the  number,  even  though  he  Ihould  increafe 
his  bufinefs  to  400  or  500  acres  :  hay,  corn  in  the  ftraw,  fag¬ 
got-wood,  billets,  dung,  clay,  marl,  lime,  bricks,  &c.  are 
all  conveyed  by  them  5  carrying  out  nine,  and  even  ten 
coombs  of  wheat  in  facks,  and  they  are  never  drawn  by  more 
than  one  horfe  or  ox.— -No  farm  of  the  fame  extent,  in  an 
arable  country,  has  lefs  than  three  waggons,  three  tumbrils, 
and  a  light  cart :  the  exadt  price  of  thefe  different  imple¬ 
ments,  in  the  year  1  792,  amounted  to  109I.  ;  while  the  build¬ 
ing  of  fix  carts,  upon  Mr.  Young's  plan,  cofts  only  63I  :  thus 
he  fa  ves  about  40  percent,  in  annual  repairs.  Befides  this 
great  reduction  of  expence,  another  circumftance  deferves 
particular  notice. — As  thefe  carts  had  for  many  years  been  the 
objedt  of  ridicule,  Mr.  Young  offered  a  bet  to  one  of  his  pre¬ 
judiced  neighbours,  that  he  thould  load  a  waggon,  till  five 
horfes  could  not  Itir  with  it 3  and  Mr.  Young  engaged  to  carry 
away  that  load  with  eafe,  in  his  carts,  with  four  of  the  fame 
horfes  3  but  the  confidence  which  his  antagonift  pofleffed  in 
waggons  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  the  offer. 

The  infinite  benefit,,  concludes  Mr.  Young,  of  which  thefe 
carts  would  be  to  the  roads,  if  their  ufe  thould  became  general, 
may  be  eafily  conceived.  In  all  the  examinations  before 
committees  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  well  as  in  mod  of 
the  treatifes  publithed  on  thefiibjedt,  it  has  been  admitted  that 
no  police  or  management  can  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  while 
fuch  weights  are  permitted  to  ■  be  drawn  in  a  fingle  carriage. 
Parliament  has  been  made  fofenfible  of  this  fadt,  that  repeat¬ 
ed  a  efts  have  been  palled,  by  which  the  weight  of  waggons 
was  limited,  and  a  certain  breadth  of  the  wheels  enjoined.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however,  has  proved,  that  both  are  inlufficient,  and 
that  the  only  method  of  effedting  a  favourable  change,  would 
be  to  prohibit  numerous  teams.  Let  every  man  carry  what¬ 
ever  weight  he  pleafes  in  one-horfe  carts,  and  pay  a  light  toll ; 
led  the  load  of  a  two-horfe  cart  be  limited,  and  the  toll  in- 
creafcd ;  further  leffening  the  weight,  and  raifing  the  toll, 
when  four  horfes  are  employed  ;  and  thus  advancing  the  turn¬ 
pike  expences  fer  every  additional  horfe,  till  it  amounts  nearly 
to  a  prohibition.  If  fuch  a  plan  were  to  be  adopted,  we  Ihould 
loon  fee  all  our  roads  in  an  improved  ftate.  Rollers  have,  in¬ 
deed,  been  greatly  indulged  both  in  weight  and  toll  3  but  this 
was  a  prepotterous  meafure,  for  a  roller  will  crulh  a  pebble  to 
duff,  as  well  as  a  wheel,  and  the  badnels  of  roads  muff  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  materials  being  reduced  to  powder,  almoff  as 
foon  as  laid  on,  and  either  blown  away  in  duff,  or  carried  off  in 
mud.  Having  followed  lome  ol  Sharp’s  waggons,  and  ob- 
ferved  the  effedt,  Mr.  jYoung  is  perluaded,  that  the  roller  is 
more  detrimental  to  the  road  than  nine-inch  wheels.  In  luch 
an  enquiry,  fadts  only  can  decide  the  qupftion  :  the  Iriffi  roads 
are  made  at  an  cxpence  beyond  companion  lefs  than  the  Eng- 
liffi,  and  were  at  the  time  he  vifited  that  country  greatly  fu¬ 
perior  to  thole  in  England.  This  difference,  in  his  opinion, 
muff  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  ufe  of  one-horfe  carts,  as  he 
has  explained  in  his  Tour  of  Ireland.  “  Many  hundred  thou- 
fands  a-yeur  would  be  laved  in  England,  if  thele  carts  were  fo 
favoured  in  road-acts,  as  to  enturc  a  great  decreale  of  wag¬ 
gons.”  On  the  whole,  he  ventures  to  recommend  the  ule  of 
one-horfe  carts  to  his  brother  farmers,  with  that  confidence 
6  A 
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which  ought  to  a  rife  folely  from  numerous  anrl  varied  experi¬ 
ments. 

Having  concluded  the  fubjeft  of  fingle-horfe  carts,  we  (hall 
only  obferve,  for  the  information  of  thofe  who  employ  teams 
with  two-wheeled  carriages,  that  feveral  ufeful  implements 
have  lately  been  invented,  for  the  more  effectual  (topping  of 
fuch  carts,  in  descending  deep  hills,  and  likewife  for  taking- 
off  thednereafed  weight  thrown  on  the  (haft  horfe’s  back  in 
all  defeents.  See  adefeription  of  the  latter  contrivance,  under 
the  head  of  Locking-pole.  The  Wheel-drag  is  repre- 
fented  in  PI.  19.  where  a,  a,  a,  a,  is  a  piece  of  wrought-iron, 
curved  to  the  exaft  form  of  a  cart-wheel,  wkh  the  thick  eft 
part  at  b ,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  cart  relts.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
are  (boulders,  that  keep  the  wheel  within  the  drag,  and  fhould 
be  about  four  inches  high,  c,  is  the  wheel,  made  of  folid 
iron,  which  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  drag,  feven  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  runs  on  its  axis  at  d ;  has  a  ftrong  fhoulder ;  and,  as 
it  projefts,  refill's  the  fudden  jolts  of  rough  roads,  e,  is  the 
chain  to  be  fattened  to  the  near  draft,  in  order  to  keep  the 
drag  properly  under  the  wheel,  which,  from  being  violently 
jerked,  might  be  apt  to  pafs  over  the  drag,  and  leave  it  be¬ 
hind  :  this  is  a  ne  celt  ary  precaution,  though  feldom  wanted 
if  the  drag  be  well  constructed.  In  the  fhoulders  marked  1,  2, 
are  holes,  by  which  the  drag  is  fulpmded  on  hooks  beneath  the 
tail  of  the  cart  when  it  is  not  employed. 

In  London  and  Wedminfter,  carts  are  not  permitted  to 
carry  more  than  twelve  hacks  of  meal,  750  bricks,  one  chal¬ 
dron  of  coals,  &c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  of  the  horfes  (ftat. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  6) — By  the  laws  of  the  city,  carmen  are  forbidden 
to  ride  either  on  their  carts  or  horfes  :  they  are  to  lead  or  drive 
them  oji  foot  through  the  ft  rests,  under  the  penalty  of  10s. 

Rolling  carts  are  very  ufeful  machines  for  carrying  manure 
on  low-lands  during  wet  feafons.  According  to  an  account 
given  by  Mr.  Richard  Moyle,  and  inferted  in  the  14th  volume 
of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Arts,  Nc.  fuch  a  cart  confifts  of  three  circular  pieces  of 
ftrong  elm,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  eighteen  inches  long, 
through  which  a  ftrong  iron  axis  is  palled,  fo  as  to  protrude  a 
few  inches  on  each  end  beyond  the  rollers;  alter  all,  allowing 
an  inch  between  each  piece,  for  the  conveniency  of  turning 
round.  On  the  projecting  part  of  the  axis,  a  fixed  frame  is 
placed,  for  fupporting  the  body  of  the  cart,  which,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  may  be  loaded  to  any  degree,  and 
employed  Amply  as  a  roller,  or  for  carrying  manure,  '& c.  on 
land  where  common  wheels  cannot  be  admitted. 

By  means  of  thefe  rolling  carts,  the  furface  of  the  land  is  to 
be  frecrtiently  comprelfed,  in  order  to  confolidate  the  foil  more 
perfeftly,  fo  that  the  earthy  particles  may  embrace  the  rocks 
of  the  grades,  and  retain  their  proper  moifture;  on  which  the 
luxuriancy  of  fuch  foils  in  a  great  meafure  depends. 

By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  there  lhall  be  paid  for  every  carriage 
with  lefs  than  four  wheels,  to  be  drawn  by  one  horfe,  which 
(hall  be  built  wholly  of  wood  and  iron,  without  any  covering- 
other  than  a  tilled  covering,  and  without  any  lining  or  fprings, 
or  any  ornament  whatever,  other  than  paint  of  a  dark  colour 
for  the  prelervation  of  the  wood  or  iron  only,  and  which  lhall 
have  the  words  “  a  taxed,  cart,”  and  alfo  the  owner’s  name 
and  abode,  thereon,  and  the  price  of  which  (repairs  excepted) 
(hall  not  have  exceeded  os  which  (hall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
twelve  pounds,  the  annual  lum  of  il  and  4s. 

But  nothing  herein  (hall  aut horde  any  perfon  to  keep  any 
carriage  as  a  taxed  cart,  who  lhall  be  liable  to  the  duties  for 
any  four-wheel  carriage,  or- for  two  male  fervants  ;  but  every 
fuch  perfon  (hall  be  liable  to  the  full  duty  of  four  pounds  four 
(hillings,  impofed  on  carriages  with  two  wheels. 

Alio  all  carriages,  of  whatever  confiruCtion  the  fame  may 
be,  which  (hall  be  let  out  to  hire,  (hail  be  fubject  to  the  duty 
of  4I,  4s, 
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But  no  perfon  aflffcffed  to  this  duty  of  il.  4s.  (I, all  be  charger! 
in  reipeft  thereof  with  the  additional  duties  granted  by  the 
triple  afleffment  aft  of  this  felfion.  And  if  any  care  (hall  have 
been  aifeffed,  the  commiftioners  may,  on  appeal, ’cauie  the 
afleflments  to  be  vacated,  but  fo  as  not  to  annul  any  payment 
already  made,  nor  the  collection  of  any  arrears  :  but  fuch 
appeals  are  not  to  be  heard  till  after  ten  days’  notice  to  the 
furveyor ;  and  in  cafe  either  the  party,  or  lurveyor,  fiial!  be 
difiat.isfied,  they  may  demand  a  cafe,  in. like  manner,  as  for 
other  alfefied  taxes. 

Perfons  occupying  farms,  or  carrying  on  trades,  and  making 
a  livelihood  folely  thereby,  and  ecclefiaflical  perfons  not  pot- 
felled  of  an  annual  income  of  one  hundred  pounds  or  upwards, 
whether  arifing  from  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  or  otherwife, 
whofhall  keep  any  carriage  fubjeft  to  the  duty  hereby  granted, 
(hall  be  charged,  in  refppft  of  the  horfe,  at  the  rate  preferibed 
for  horfes  not  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  riding,  or  drawing  car¬ 
riages,  fo  as  fuch  horfe  be  not  at  any  time  ufed  for  riding  or 
drawing  carriages. 

Every  perlbn  to  be  rated  as  aforefaid,  (hall  paint  on  a  black 
ground  in  white  letters,  or  on  a  white  ground  in  black  letters, 
on  the  outfide  of  the  back  pannel,  or  back  part  of  fuch  car¬ 
riage,  or  if  it  be  conftrufted  without  a  back  part  on  which 
they  may  be  painted,  then  on  the  fide,  or  fome  confpicuous- 
part  on  the  outfide,  his  chriftian  and  fur-names,  and  the  place 
of  his  abode,  and  the  words  “  a  taxed  cart,”  in  Roman 
letters,  and  in  words  at  full  length,  each  at  lead  one  inch  in 
length,  and  fhall,  upon  demand,  produce  fuch  carriage  to  the 
afteflor  or  furveyor,  or  at  any  meeting  of  tbe  commiftioners  ; 
and  if  any  perfon  fr.all  keep  any  fuch  carriage,  the  price 
whereof,  or  for  any  fubfequent  addition  (repairs  excepted), 
have  been  charged  (the  proof  of  which  (hail  lie  on  the  owner) 
at  more  than  12I.  or  if  the  value,  thereof  lhall  appear  to  the' 
commiftioners,  on  examination,  to  exceed  12I.  or  if  fuch  car¬ 
riage  (hall  be  built  contrary  to  the  provifions  before  mentioned, 
or  (hall  not  be  fo  marked,  or  if  fuch  perfon  (hall  neglect  jt 
refute,  upon  demand,  to  produce  the  carriage,  fuch  perfon 
lhall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  4I.  4s. 

Nothing  herein  (hall  fubject  to  the  (aid  duty  of  il.  4s.  any 
cart  whatever  which  (hall  be  kept  without  fraud  to  be  ufed 
wholly  in  the  affairs  of  hufbandry  or  of  trade,  by  reafon  of  the 
owner  or  any  of  his  lervants  riding  therein,  when  laden,  or 
when  returning  from,  ongoing  to,  any  place,  to  or  from  which, 
any  load  lhall  be  to  be  carried  in  the  courfe  of  hulbandry,  or 
for  the  purpofe  of  trade,  or  for  conveying  the  owners  thereof, 
or  their  families,  to  or  from  divine  fervice,  on  Sundays,  or  for 
carrying  perfons  going  to  or  returning  from  the  election  of 
members  of  parliament. 

CART,  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  Renfrewfiiire,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Black  and  White . 
The  Black  Cart  iffues  from  the  lake  called  Lochwinnoch,  or 
Caftle  Semple  Loch  ;  the  White  Cartdelcends  from  the  north- 
eaft  angle  of  the  county;  and,  uniting  their  Itreams,  they 
both  (low  int6  the  Clyde,  near  Renfrew.  Oppofite  this  town, 
in  the  road  to  Port  Glafgow,  is  a  handfome  bridge  of  teu 
arches,  built  exaftly  ah  the  confluence  of  thefe  two  rivers. 
Three  roads  meet  upon  this  bridge,  fo  that  it  has  three  ends  or 
entrances. 

CARTERET  Island,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  feen  by  Captain  Carteret  in  1767.  It  is  about  fix. 
leagues  long  from  eaft  to  weft.  Long.  159. 14.  E.  Lat.  8.  26.  S. 

CARTHAGO,  a  rich  trading  town  of  North  America,  in 
Mexico,  with  a  bilhop’siee,  360  miles  weft  of  Panama.  Long. 
85.  o.  W.  Lat.  9.  3.  N. 

CARTHAMUS  ( Encycl. ),  Having  In  the  article  Dye¬ 
ing  referred  to  Carthamus,  we  think  it  neceftary  to  fpeak 
more  at  large  on  its  qualities.  We  (hall  therefore  prelent  the 
redder  with  the  account  given  of  it  by  Bcrthollet. 
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ir  Cart  ham  us  contains  two  kinds  of  colouring  matter  ;  the 
one,  yellow;  the  other,  red.  The  firlt  alone  is  foluble  in 
water  ;  its  folution  is  always  turbid  ;  with  re-agents  it  ex¬ 
hibits  the  appearances  commonly  obl'erved  in  yellow  co¬ 
louring  matter  ;  acids  render  it  lighter,  alkalies  make  it  deeper, 
and  more  approaching  to  orange  :  both  produce  a  (mail  por¬ 
tion  of  a  fawn-coloured  precipitate  by  means  of  which  it  be¬ 
comes  clearer.  Alum  forms  with  it  a  deep  yellow  precipitate 
in  fmall  quantity  :  folution  of  tin,  and  other  metallic  folu- 
tions,  precipitates  which  have  nothing  remarkable. 

“  Alcohol  acquires  but  a  flight  tinCture  from  the  flowers, 
after  all  the  yellow  fub (lance  has  been  extracted  by  repeated 
walkings.  If  thefe  flowers  be  put  into  a  folution  of  cauftic 
alkali,  they  become  yellow,  and  the  liquor  which  is  prefled 
out  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  On  faturating  the  alkali  with 
an  acid,  the  liquor  becomes  turbid,  reddflh,  and  gradually  de- 
pofits  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  a  reddifh  yellow  precipitate/ 
With  folutions  of  alum,  zinc,  and  tin,  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
formed.;  and  with  folutions  of  iron  and  copper,  a  precipitate 
inclining  to  green.  If  initead  of  a  folution  of  cauftic  alkali,  a 
folution  of  carbonat  of  alkali  be  ufed,  acids  produce  with  it  a 
more  copious  precipitate  of  a  redder  hue  :  but  the  rednefs  dif¬ 
fers  according  to  the  acid  employed.  Alum  alfo  produces 
with  the  latter  alkaline  folution,  a  red  precipitate,  which  is 
fo  light,  that  it  generally  l'wims  on  the  iurface  of  the  liquor. 
This  colouring  matter  is  fo  delicate,  and  fo  eaftly  changed, 
that  if  heat  be  employed  to  dilTolve  it,  the  precipitates  pro¬ 
duced  by  acids  will  not  have  fo  tine  a  colour. 

“  Mr.  Beckmann  has  obferved,  that  the  carthamus  of  Thu¬ 
ringia  contained  much  more  of  the  yellow  matter,  than  that 
of  the  Levant :  that  in  other  refpefts  the  red  matter  of  the 
former  was  by  no  means  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  obtained 
from  the  latter :  yet,  that  to  produce  equal  effects,  half  as 
much  more  of  it  was  required.  He  next  examined,  whether 
this  difference  depended  on  the  climate,  or  only  on  the  mode 
of  preparation. 

“  Kaffelquift  relates,  in  his  travels  in  Egypt,  that  when  the 
flowers  of  carthamus  are  gathered,  they  are  prefled  between 
two  ftones,  to  fqueeze  out  the  juice.  After  this  they  are 
wafhed  feveral  times  with  water,  which  in  Egypt  is  naturally 
fait.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  they  are  prefled  between 
the  hands,  and  then  fpread  on  mats,  placed  on  the  fiat  roofs 
of  their  houfes  ;  where  they  are  covered  in  the  day-time,  that 
the  fun  may  not  dry  them  too  faft>  but  left  expofed  to  the 
dew  at  night.  They  are  occafionally  turned,  and  when  fuf- 
ficiently  dry,  tjdcen  in,  and  kept  for  fale  under  the  name  of 
fuff r  anon. 

“  If  the  carthamus  of  Levant,  fuch  as  it  is  in  commerce, 
be  compared  with  that  of  Thuringia,  the  former  will  be 
found  to  be  more  pure,  a  little  moifl,  and  in  comprefied 
maifes ;  the  latter,  drier  and  more  elaltic.  Thefe  differences 
depend  on  the  preparation.  Writers  on  agriculture,  deceived 
by  the  erroneous  name  of  bnjiard  J'uffron  given  to  carthamus, 
have  fuppofed,  that  it  fhould  be.  treated  like  faffron.  Hence 
they  direft  it  to  be  gathered  in  a  dry  feafon,  and  dried  with 
care.  Mr.  Beckmann  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mode 
adopted  in  Egypt  ought  to  be  imitated.  He  auvifes  even  to 
add  a  little  fait  to  the  water  ufed  in  preparing  it,  to  give  it 
the  quality  it  has  naturally  in  Egypt. 

“  The  ftpwer  of  carthamus  has  a  fine  colour  of  fire,  but  in 
drying  it  grows  yellow.  It  fhould  not  be  gathered  till  it 
grows  dry;  and  it  is  better  if  it  has  been  rained.upon  In  that 
ltate,  though  the  contrary  opinion  is  erroneoufly  held.  The 
want  of  rain  may  be  fupplied  by  watering  the  flowers  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  When  they  are  gathered,  the  feeds  may  (till 
be  left  to  ripen. 


“  The  intention  of  thefe  directions  is,  to  promote  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  yellow  matter,  the  abundance  of  which  conlti- 
tutes  the  difference  between  the  carthamus  of  our  climates, 
and  that  of  the  Levant.  Carthamus  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moift 
place,  as  its  becoming  too  dry  would  be  injurious. 

“  There  are  many  reafons  to  induce  us  to  enrich  our  agri¬ 
culture  with  this  production.  The  feeds  of  carthamus  are  very 
good  food  for  wild  fowl,  and  particularly  for  parrots,  whence 
they  have  received  the  name  of  grain  de  parrequet.  An  ufeful 
oil  might  be  exprefled  from  them,  and  the  refidue  given  to 
cattle.  The  dry  leaves  and  ffalks  would  fer\e  as  fodder  for 
fheep  and  goats  in  the  winter  ;  and  thofe  ffalks  which  are  too 
large  might  be  ufed  as  fuel,  after  they  had  (tripped  them.  Mr. 
Beckmann  has  found  the  carthamus  ripen  well  at  Gottingen, 
where  the  foil  is  Tandy.  The  ground  fhould  be  moderately 
dunged  ;  and  the  plant  neither  tranfplanted  nor  watered. 

“  No  ufe  is  made  of  the  yellow  fubftance  of  carthamus  : 
but  to  extraCl  that  part,  it  is  put  Into  a  bag  and  trodden  in 
water,  till  no  more  colour  can  be  prefled  out.  The  flowers, 
which  were  yellow,  become  reddifh  in  this  operation,  and 
lofe  nearly  half  their  weight :  it  is  in  this  (late  they  are  ufed. 

ft  The  yellow  fubftance  might  however  be  employed  :  and 
Mr.  Poerner  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  fubjeCt. 
(Vide  C/iemiJc/te  Verfuche  und  Beinerkungen  zi/m  Nutzcn  der 
i'arbekunjl ;  drifter  Theil.)  The  principal  refuits  of  his  expe¬ 
riments  were,  that  wool,  without  any  preparation,  takes  from 
it  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  not  permanent ;  but  that  which  it 
takes  after  having  been  prepared  with  alum  and  tartar,  though 
not  very  lading,  is  better.  Mr.  Beckmann  aflerts,  that  cloth 
prepared  with  tartar,  or  with  tartar  and  alum,  acquires  from 
it  a  good  yellow  colour ;  and  that  carthamus  contains  more 
yellow  colouring  matter  than  an  equal  weight  of  fuftic  itfelf. 

“  To  extract  the  red  part  of  carthamus,  and  afterwards  ap¬ 
ply  it  on  the  (tuff,  recourfe  is  had  to  the  property  alkalies  pol¬ 
io  is  of  diffolving  it;  and  it  is  precipitated  by  means  of  an  acid. 
It  has  been  found,  that  lemon-juice  produces  the  fineft  co¬ 
lour.  Mr.  Beckmann  fays,  that  next  to  this,  the  fulphuric 
acid  produces  the  belt  effect,  provided  a  proper  quantity  only 
be  ufed.” 

CARWAR,  a  fea-port  of  the  pen  info!  a  of  Hindooftan,  on 
the  coaft  ot  Malabar.  It  was  fubjeCt  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  regent 
of  Myfore,  and  is  fixty  miles  S.  by  E,  of  Goa.  Long.  74.  34.  E, 
Lat.  15.  o.  N. 

CASA  del  Cameo,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  feated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Madrid,  oppoiite  the  cattle  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  river. 

CASCO  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  of  the  province  of  Main,  in 
New  England,  fltuated  between  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Cape 
Small  Point.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  wide  ;  and  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bay,  interfperfed  with  fmall  Blands.  Long.  69.  30.  W. 
Lat.  44.  5  N. 

CASBIN,  or  Caswin,  a  confitlerable  town  of  Perfia,  in 
Irac  Agemi,  where  feveral  of  the  kings  tif  Perfia  have  refided. 
The  houfes  are  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  air  is  fub¬ 
jeCt  to  fuch  fudden  changes,  from  heat  to  cold,  and  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  it  is  very  unwholefome  for  llrangcrs.  Nadir  Shah 
built  a  palace  here,  inclofed  by  a  wall  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  and  the  town  is  encircled  by  one  four  miles  in 
circuit.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  is  feated  near  the 
high  mountain  Elwend,  where  there  ate  fine  quarries  of  white 
marble,  180  miles  north  of  Ilpahan.  Long.  52.  16.  E.  Lat. 
35.  30^  N. 

CASCHAW,  or  Cassovia,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
on  the  river  Herat,  x  15  miles  north-eaft  of  Buda.  Long.  21. 
25.  E.  Lat.  48.  46.  N. 

CASHGLTll,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  Tartary,  otherwife 
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called  Little  Bokharia  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Calmjics  rency  prifoner.  CaftlenaucTary  is  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Carcaf- 
and  Monguls,  on  the  eaft  by  Thibet  and  the  deferts  of  Gobi,  fone.  Long.  2.  o.  E.  Lat.  43.  19.  N. 

on  the  fouth  by  Hindooftan,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  CASTELVETRO  ( Enci/cl. ).  Erroneoufly  fpelt  Castel- 
high  mountains  of  Hindoo-ko,  and  on  the  weft  by  Great  Buk-  verto. 

haria.  This  country  is  populous  and  fertile,  but  the  air  is  CASTON,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on  Monday, 
cold,  on  account  of  the  mountains.  Here  are  rich  mines  of  It  is  ten  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Norwich,  and  113  north-eaft  of 


gold  and  filver,  which  the  natives  do  not  work,  becaufe  they 
are  employed  wholly  in  feeding  cattle.  The  inufk- animals  are 
found  irr  this  country ;  and  they  have  feveral  precious  ftones 
befkle  diamonds. 

Cashgur,  a  town  of  Afia,  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name.  It  Hands  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  en¬ 
joys  a  good  trade  with  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  houfes 
are  of  ftone,  and  very  good.  Both  fexes  drefs  alike.  Their 
complexion  is  fwarthy,  and  they  have  all  black  hair,  Long.- 
73.  25.  E.  Lat.  41. 30.  N. 

CASHNA,  an  -extenfive  empire  in  the  centre  of  Africa, 
being  part  of  the  region  called  Soudan,  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Nigritia  or  Negrolandby  the  Europeans.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  mountains  of  Eyre,  which  feparate  it  from  Fez- 
zan,  and  by  a  diftriT  of  Zahara  in  the  Defert ;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Niger  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Zamphara 
and  the  empire  of  Bornou.  It  refembles  Bornou  much  in  cli- 
pnate,  foil,  and  natural  productions,  and  in  the  colour,  ge¬ 
nius,  religion,  and  government  of  the  people.  The  rains,  in¬ 
deed,  are  lefs  violent  than  thofe  of  Bornou.  Its  monkeys  and 
parrots  (but  feldom  fieen  in  Bornou)  are  numerous  and  of  va¬ 
rious  fpecies.  The  common  people  are  lefs  courteous  in 
Caflma  than  in  Bornou.  A  thoufand  towns  and  villages  are 
faid  to  be  included  in  this  empire,  which,  like  Bornou,  con- 
fifts  of  different  tribes  or  nations,  l'ubjedl  to  the  dominion  of 
one  ruling  power. 

Cashna,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Cafiina  in  Africa. 
It  is  370  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Mefurata,  in  16.  20.  N.  lat. 

CASSERTA,  a  magnificent  palace  of  his  Sicilian  majefly, 
fixteen  miles  north  of  Naples.  This  immenfe  building  is  of  a 
rectangular  form,  780  feet  by  580;  about  112  feet  high, 
comprehending  five  habitable  ftories,  which  contains  fuch  a 
number  of  apartments,  as  to  accommodate  the  moft  nume¬ 
rous  court,  without  any  acceffory  buildings.  The  gardens  are 
proportionably  extenfive  and  magnificent. 

CASSOVIA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Hungary,  with  the  fineft 
arfenal  in  that  kingdom.  It  is  near  the  river  Horat,  fifty-five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Agria.  Long.  21.  25.  E.  Lat.  46.48.  N. 

CASTELLANE,  a  pleafant  town  in  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Alps  and  late  province  of  Provence. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Verdon,  in  a  mountainous  country, 
which,  however,  is  fertile  in  corn  and  pafture.  About  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  a  fait  fpring,  from  which  the  water  iffues 
in  fuch  abundance  as  to  turn  the  mill  at  the  very  fource. 
Many  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Caftellane  were  diftinguilhed 
among  the  Provencal  poets,  called  Troubadours.  It  is  twenty- 
feven  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Senez.  Long.  6.  34.  E.  Lat.  43. 
55-  N. 

CASTELLAZO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  between  the  French  and  Au- 
ftrians  in  1704.  It  is  two  miles  eaft  of  Alexandria.  Long.  8. 
50.  E.  Lat.  45.  3.  N. 

CASTELLON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  five  miles 
N.W.  ofRofes.  Long.  2.  58.  E.  Lat.  42.  18.  N. 

CASTELNATJDARY,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aude  and  late  province  of  Languedoc,  on 
an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  Royal  Canal,  which 
here  forms  a  bafon  about  3600  feet  in  circumference.  Near 
this  town,  in  1632,  Marlhal  Schomberg  defeated  the  army  of 
Gallon  duke  of  Orleans,  and  took  the  unfortunate  Montmo- 


London.  Long.  1.  22.  E.  Lat.  52.  48.  N. 

CASTOR,  a  town  of  Lincolnihire,  with  a  market  on  Sa¬ 
turday.  It  is  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Lincoln,  and  159 
north  of  London.  Long.  o.  9.  W.  Lat.  33.  30.  N. 

CASTRO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Chili,  capital  of 
the  ifland  of  Chiloe.  It  is  180  miles  fouth  of  Baldivia.  Long. 
75.  5.  W.  Lat.  42.  4.  S. 

Castro-del-Rey,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Ga¬ 
licia.  Long.  3.  24.  W.  Lat.  43.  20.  N. 

Castro-Marino,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarve.  It  is 
ftrong  by  fituation,  and  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
diana,  fifty-five  miles S.  of  Beja.  Long.  7.  12.  W.  Lat.  37. 
6.  N. 

Castro-Veregna,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Peru,  re¬ 
markable  for  mines  of  filver,  good  tobacco,  and  wholefome 
air.  It  is  123  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lima.  Long.  74.  43.  W. 
Lat.  12.  50.  S. 

CATACOUSTICS.  See  Acoustics  in  this  Supple¬ 
ment. 

CATHARINE  I.  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  was  raifed  to  that 
dignity,  from  the  condition  of  a  menial  fervant,  by  the  dif- 
cerning  Peter  the  Great,  who  married  her  in  1711.  She  at¬ 
tended  the  emperor  in  all  his  expeditions  ;  and  when  he  was 
furrounded  by  the  Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  his  army 
was  faved  by  her  prudent  advice.  Peter  afterwards  never  re- 
folved  on  any  affair  of  confequence  without  firft  confulting 
her  ;  fuccefs  attended  him  in  every  thing,  and  the  court  of 
Peterlburgh  appeared  in  a  new  light.  He  inftituted  the  order 
of  St  Catharine  in  her  hononr,  which  he  gave  her  power  to 
beftow  on  1'ueh  of  her  fex  as  ffie  judged  proper;  and,  finally, 
appointed  her  his  fucceffor.  On  the  death  of  her  hulband, 
ffie  took  all  proper  means  to  fecure  the  quiet,  advance  the  civili¬ 
zation,  and  promote  the  generalwelfare,  of  her  kingdom  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  late  illuftrious  Emprels 
Catharine  II.  confidered  her  as  a  bright  example  :  for  Catha¬ 
rine  I.  eftablilhed  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterlburgh, 
now  brought  to  fuch  perfeftion.  She  likewife  increafed  the 
naval  force  of  Ruffia  :  and  fet  on  foot  a  defign  for  difeovering 
the  north-eaft  paflage  to  China.  “  The  lenity  of  this  princefs 
(fays  Voltaire,  in  his  Life  of  Peter  the  Great)  was  carried  to 
a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  any  nation.  She  pro- 
mifed,  that  during  her  reign  nobody  Ihould  be  put  to  death  ; 
and  fhe  kept  her  word  :  the  was  the  firft  fovereign  that  ever 
ihewed  this  refpefit  to  the  human  fpecies.  Malefactors  were 
condemned  to  work  in  the  mines,  and  other  public  works  ;  a 
regulation  not  lefs  prudent  than  humane,  fince  their  punilh- 
ment  was  rendered  of  fome  advantage  to  the  ftate.”  She  died 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1727  ;  leaving  iflue,  Anne  who  married 
Frederic  duke  of  Holftein,  and  Elizabeth  afterwards  emprels 
of  Ruffia. 

CATHARINENSLAF,  or  Ecaterrinenslaf,  one  of 
the  governments  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  being  the  new  name 
of  the  extended  government  of  Afoph,  which  is  now  made 
to  comprife  New  Ruffia  and  the  Crimea.  This  government 
is  divided  into  two  provinces ;  namedy,  Catharinenllaf,  which 
includes  New  Ruffia  and  the  late  government  of  Afoph  ;  and 
the  province  of  Taurida,  which  includes  the  Crimea. 

Catharinenslaf,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame 
name,  built  by  the  late  Emprefs  of  Ruffia.  It  is  feated  near 
the  fpot  where  the  river  Kiltzin  falls  into  th£  Samara.  Its 
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name  fignifies,  “The  glory  of  Catharine  and  it  is  colonized 
by  many  Greeks  and  Armenians  from  Crim  Tartary,  and 
ethers  of  the  nations  who  ferved  in  the  preceding  war  againft 
the  Turks.  It  is  178  miles  N.E.  of  Cherfon.  Long.  35. 
15.  E.  -Eat.  47.  23.  N. 

CATMANDU,  the  capital  of  Napaul,  in  Hindooflan 
Proper,  445  miles  E.  of  Delhi.  Long.  84  51.  E.  I.at.  28.  6.  N. 

CATOIJCH,  Cape,  the  N.E.  promontory  of  Yucatan,  in 
South  America.  Long.  86.  30.  W.  Lat.  22.  10.  N. 

CATTACK,  or  Cuttack,  the  capital  ofOrilfa,  a  province 
of  Hindooflan,  in  the  Deccan.  It  is  a  port  of  confequence,  as  it 
lies  on  the  only  road  between  Bengal  and  the  Northern  Circars ; 
and  the  potfetfion  of  the  city  and  its  dependencies  gives  the 
Berar rajah  (a  Mahratta  prince) -more  confequence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  government  of  Bengal,  than  even  his  extenfive  domain 
and  central  pofition  in  Hindooflan.  Cattack  is  feated  on 
the  river  Mahanuddy,  near  its  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
and  220  miles  S.W.  of  Calcutta.  Long.  86.  1.  E.  Lat. 
20.  51.  N. 

CATTARICK,  a  village,  near  Richmond,  in  the  W.  riding 
of  Yorkfhire.  It  has  a  bridge  over  the  river  Swale,  and  there 
is  a  fort  of  cataract  near  it,  from  which  it  feems  to  have  derived 
its  name.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  great  city  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  one  of  whole  highways  croffed  the  river  here. 
On  the  banks  of  it  are  the  foundations  of  great  walls,  and  a 
mount  caff  up  to  a  vaft  height.  Many  Roman  coins  and  urns 
have  been  dug  up  here.  The  final  deftruftion  of  this  city  was 
bv  the  Danes. 

'CATTERTHUN  (Encycl.).  This  Caledonian  pod  is,  by 
Mr.  Pennant,  deferibed  as  of  uncommon  ffrength.  “It  is 
(fays  he)  of  an  oval  form,  made  of  aftupendous  dike  of  loofe 
white  Hones,  whofe  convexity,  from  the  bafe  within  to  that 
without,  is  122  feet.  On  the  outfide,  a  hollow,  made  by  the 
difpofition  of  the  ftones,  furrounds  the  whole.  Round  the 
bafe  is  a  deep  ditch,  and  below  that  about  100  yards,  are  vef- 
tiges  of  another,  that  went  round  the  hill.  The  area  within  the 
ftony  mound  is  Bat;  the  axis,  or  length  of  the  oval,  is  436 
feet,  the  tranfverve  diameter  200.  Near  the  eaft  fide  is  the 
foundation  of  a  reftangillar  building ;  and  on  moft  parts  are 
the  foundations  of  others  fmall  and  circular :  all  which  had 
once  their  fuperftrinftures,  the  fhelter  of  the  pofteffors  of  the 
poft :  there  is  alfo  a  hollow,  now  almoft  filled  with  ftones,  the 
well  of  the  place.”  There  is  another  fortification,  but  of  in¬ 
ferior  ftrength,  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  it  called  the  Broun 
Cuttcrthun,  from  the  colour  of  the  ramparts,  which  are  com- 
pofed  only  of  earth.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  confifts  of 
various  concentric  dikes.  On  one  fide  of  this  riles  a  fmall 
rill,  which,  running  down  the  hill,  has  formed  a  deep  gully. 
From  the  fide  of  the  fortrefs  is  another  rampart,  which  ex¬ 
tends  parallel  to  the  rill,  and  then  reverts,  forming  an  addi¬ 
tional  poft  or  retreat. 

CAVENDISH  (Margaret)  duchefs  of  Newcaftle,  famous 
for  her  voluminous  productions,  was  born  about  the  iatter  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  was  the  youngeft  filler  of  Lord 
Lucas  of  Colchcfter.  She  married  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle 
abroad  in  1645;  and  on  their  return  after  the  Reftoration, 
fpent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  writing  plays,  poems,  with 
the  life  of  her  hufband,  to  the  amount  of  about  a  dozen  folios. 
“  What  gives  the  belt  idea  of  her  unbounded  paffion  for  ferib- 
bling  (fays  Mr.  Walpole),  was  her  feldom  reviling  the  copies 
of  her  works,  left,  as  fire  laid,  it  ftiould  dilturb  her  following 
conceptions.”  She  died  in  1673. 

CAUCASUS,  one  of  the  41  governments  into  which  the 
Ruffian  empire  has  been  lately  formed.  It  is  divided  into  .thetwo 
provinces  of  Aftracan  and  Caucafus,  but  is  not  yet  fubdivided 
into'diftriCls.  The  province  of  Caucafus  is  to  comprile  the 
Vot.X, 


Cuban,  and  all  that  diftriCl  to  the  E.  and  S.  now  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Ruffia,  betw<en  the  rivers  Don  and  Cuban,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  extending  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Georgia,  and  continually  augmenting  by  the  re¬ 
duction  and  fubmiffion  of  the  wandering  hordes  of  Mount 
Caucafus. 

CAUNE,  La,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Tarn  and  late  province  of  Languedoc,  feated  near  the 
mountains,  where  the  river  Agout  has  its  fouree.  It  is  21 
miles  N.E.  of  Caftres.  Long.  2.  43.  E.  Lat.  43.  40.  N. 

CAUVERY,  or  Cavery,  a  confiderable  river  of  the  penin- 
fula  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  among  the  Ghauts,  takes  a 
S.E.  direction  through  Myfore,  and  watering  Seringapatam 
and  Tanjore,  enters  the  bay  of  Bengal,  by  feveral  mouths,  be¬ 
tween  Cuddalore  and  Tritchinopoly. 

CAUSTICITY  (Encycl.).  The  caufticity  of  bodies  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  fiate  of  the  falino,  and  chiefly  of  the  acid, 
matters  they  contain.  Wrhen  thefe  acids  happen  to  be  at  the 
fame  time  much  concentrated,  and  {lightly  attached  to  the 
matters  with  which  they  are  combined,  they  are  then  capable  of 
aCting,  and  are  corrofive  or  cauftic.  Thus  fixed  and  volatile 
alkalies,  although  they  are  themfelves  cauftic,  become  much 
more  fo  by  being  treated  with  quick-lime  ;  becaufe  this  fub- 
ftance  deprives  them  of  much  fat  and  inflammable  matter, 
which  binds  and  reftrains  the  aCtion  of  their  faline  principles.  By 
this  treatment,  then,  the  faline  principle  is  more  difengaged,  and 
rendered  more  capable  of  aCtion.  All'o  all  combinations  of 
metallic  matters  with  acids  form  falts  more  or  lefs  corrofive, 
becaufe  thefe  acids  are  deprived  of  all  their  fuperabundar.t 
water,  and  are  befides  but  imperfedly  faturated  with  the  me¬ 
tallic  matters.  Neverthelefs,  fome  other  circumftance  is 
neceflary  to  conftitute  the  caufticity  of  thefe  faline  metalline 
matters.  For  the  lame  quantity  of  marine  acid,  which,  when 
pure  and  diluted  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  would  be 
produftive  of  no  harm,  {hall,  however,  produce  all  the  efteCts 
of  a  corrofive  poifon,  when  it  is  united  with  mercury  in  corro- 
Jive  fublimate,  although  the  fublimate  {hall  be  diftbived  in  fo. 
much  water  that  its  caufticity  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  con¬ 
centration  of  its  acid.  This  effeCt  is,  by  feme  chemifts,  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  great  weight  of  the  metallic  matters  with  which 
tke  acid  is  united  :  and  this  opinion  is  veFy  probable,  feeing  its 
caufticity  is  nothing  but  its  difiolving  power,  or  its  difpofition 
to  combine  with  other  bodies  ;  and  this  difpofition  is  nothing 
elfe  than  aUra&ion,  which  is  one  and  the  fame  thing  as  weight 
or  gravitation. 

The  beft  method  of  de/lroying  the  afliv'ity  of  corrofive  fubli¬ 
mate  taken  into  the  ftomaeh,  is  to  give  free  and  repeated  dofes- 
of  a  fulutipn  of  any  alkaline  fait,  as  pot-afll,  or  fait  of  tartar. 
By  this  means  Dr.  Houlfton  fucceeded;  at  Liverpool,  in  re¬ 
covering  a  perfon  who  had  fwallowed  half  an  ounce,  with  the 
intention  of  fuicide. 

CAUTERETS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Pyrenees  and  late  province  of  Bigorre,  noted  for  its 
mineral  water.  It  is  18  miles  S.W.  ofBagneres. 

CAWOQD,  a  town  in  the  E.  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefday,  12  miles  S.  of  York,  and  186  N.W. 
of  London.  Long.  1.  o.  W.  Lat.  53.  47.  N. 

CAXTON,  a  town  in  Cambridgcfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday.  It  is  10  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cambridge,  and  49  N. 
of  London.  Long.  o.  10.W.  Lat.  10.  o.  N. 

CAY  A,  a  river  pf  Portugal,  which  rifes  near  Portalegra, 
and  running  S.E.  divides  Spain  from  Portugal,  and  falls  into 
the  Guadiana,  at  Badajoz,  in  Spanifh  F  ftramadura. 

C AY LU S  (Count  de)  (Encycl.).  We  think  it  due  to  the 
memory  of  this  extraordinary  man  to  add  to  our  original 
article  the  following  particulars.  The  French  Academy  of 
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Painting  and  Sculpture  adopted  him  an  honorary  member  in 
the  year  1 73 1  ;  and  the  count,  who  loved  to  realize  titles, 
fpared  neither  his  labour,  nor  his  credit,  nor  his  fortune,  to 
inftrudl,  aflill,  and  animate  the  artifls.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
the  molt  celebrated  painters  and  engravers  that  have  done 
honour  to  this  illuftrious  academy ;  and,  in  order  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  art,  which  leemed  to  have  to  move  in  too 
narrow  a  circle,  he  col  letted,  in  three  different  works,  new 
fubjetts  for  the  painter,  which  he  met  with  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients. 

Such  was  his  paffion  for  antiquity,  that  he  wiflied  to  have 
had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  the  whole  of  it  to  life  again.  He 
faw  with  regret,  that  the  works  of  the  ancient  painters,  which 
have  been  dil'covered  in  our  times,  are  effaced  and  deftroyed 
almoft  as  foon  as  they  are  drawn  from  the  fubterraneous  man- 
fions  where  they  were  buried.  A  fortunate  accident  furniflied 
him  with  the  means  of  fhewing  us  the  compofition  and  the 
colouring  of  the  pictures  of  ancient  Rome.  T  he  coloured 
drawings-  which  the  famous  Pietro  Sante  Rartoli  had  taken 
there  from  antique  pictures,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  had 
them  engraved  ;  and,  before  he  enriched  the  king  of  Frances 
cabinet  with  them,  he  gave  an  edition  of  them  at  his  own 
expence.  It  is  perhaps  the  rnoft  extraordinary  book  of  anti¬ 
quities  that  ever  will  appear.  The  whole  is  painted  with  a 
purity  and  precifion  that  are  inimitable  :  we  fee  the  livelinefs 
and  the  frefhnefs  of  the  colouring  that  charmed  the  Caefars. 
There  were  only  30  copies  pubhfhed  ;  and  there  is  no  realon  to 
expebt  that  there  will  hereafter  be  any  more. 

Count  de  Caylus  was  engaged  at  the  fame  time  in  an  en- 
terprife  {till  more  favourable  to  Roman  grandeur,  and  more 
interefting  to  the  French  nation.  Colbeit  had  fiarned  the 
defign  of  engraving  the  Roman  antiquities  that  are  ftill  to  be 
l'een  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France.  Ry  his  oiders  Mig- 
nard  the  architedl  had  made  drawings  of  them,  which  Count 
de  Caylus  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover.  He  rcfolved  to 
finifli  the  work  begun  by  Colbert,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  that 
great  miniffer  :  and  fo  much  had  he  this  enterpnfe  at  heait, 
that  he  was  employed  in  it  during  his  laft  illnefs,  and  waimly 
recommended  it  to  M>  Mariette. 

In  174a  Count  Caylus  was  admitted  honorary  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres  ;  and  then  it  was  he  feemed  to 
have  found  the  place  for  whi&h  nature  had  defigned  him.  The 
Rudy  of  literature  nowbecame  his  ruling  paffion  ;  he  conlecrated 
to  it  his  time  and  his  fortune  ;  he  even  renounced  his  plea fures, 
to  give  himfelf  wholly  up  to  that  of  making  fome  difeovery  in 
the  field  of  antiquity.  But  amidft  the  fruits  of  his  refearch 
and  invention,  nothing  feemed  more  flattering  to  him  than  his 
difeovery  of  encauflic  painting.  A  defeription  of  Pliny  s,  but 
too  concife  a  one  to  give  him  a  clear  view  of  the  matter,  fug- 
hefted  the  idea  of  it.  He  availed  himfelf  of  the  lriendfhip  and 
flcill  of  M.  Magault,  a  phyfician  at  Paris,  and  an  excellent 
chemift  ;  and  by  repeated  experiments  found  out  the  lecret  of 
incorporating  wax  with  divers  tints  and  colours,  and  of  making 
it  obedient  to  the  pencil.  Pliny  has  made  mention  of  two 
kinds  of  encauflic  painting  prabtifed  by  the  ancients ;  one  of 
which  was  performed  with  wax,  and  the  other  upon  ivory, 
with  hot  punches  of  iron.  It  was  the  loimer  that  Count 
Caylus  had  the  merit  of  reviving  ;  and  M.  Muntz  afterwards 
made  many  experiments  to  carry  it  to  peifeblion. 

In  the  hands  of  Count  Caylus,  literature  and  the  arts  lent 
each  other  a  mutual  aid.  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  give  an 
account  of  all  his  works.  He  publi filed  about  40  differtations 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres.  The  artifts 
he  was  particularly  attentive  to;  and  to  prevent  theii  falling 
into  miftakes  from  an  ignorance  of  coftume,  which  the  ableft 
of  them  have  fometimes  done,  he  founded  a  prize  of  500 
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livres,  the  objedl  of  which  is  to  explain,  by  means  of  authors- 
and  monuments,  the  ufages  of  ancient  nations.  Jin  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  with  the  whole  world  the  treafures  he 
had  collected,  he  caufed  them  to  be  engraved,  and  gave  a 
learned  defeription  of  them  in  a  work  which  he  embellifhed 
with  800  copper-plates. 

The  tomb  erebled  to  the  honour  of  Count  Caylus  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  chapel  of, St.  Gertnain-PAuxerrois,  and  defei  ves 
to  be  re:r  arked.  It  is  perfectly  the  tomb  of  an  antiquary. 
This  monument  was  an  ancient  fepulchral  antique,  of  the 
mod  beautiful  porphyry,  with  ornaments  in  the  Egyptian 
tafte.  From  the  moment  he  procured  it,  he  had  deftined  it 
to  grace  the  place  of  his  interment.  While  he  awaited  the 
fatal  hour,  he  placed  it  in  his  garden,  where  he  ufed  to  look 
upon  it  with  a  tranquil  but  thoughtful  eye,  and  pointed  it 
out  to  the  infpedtion  of  his  friends. 

The  character  of  Count  Caylus  is  to  be  traced  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  occupations  which  divided  his  cares  and1  his  life.  In 
fociety,  he  had  all  the  franknefs  of  a  loidier,  and  a  politenefs 
which  had  nothing  in  it  of  deceit  or  circumvention. 
Born  independent,  he  applied  to  lludies  which  fnit-ed  his 
tafte.  His  heart  was  yet  better  than  his  abilities.  In  his 
walks  he  ufed  frequently  to  try  the  honefty  of  the  poor,  by 
fending  them  with  a  piece  of  money  to  get  change  ror  him. 
In  thefe  cafes,  he  enjoyed  their  confufion  at  rot  finding  him; 
and  then  prefenting  himfelf,  ufed  to  commend  their  honefty, 
and  gave  them  double  the  turn.  He  faid  frequently  to  his 
friends,  “  I  have  this  day  loft  a  crown  ;  but  I  was  forry  that 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  fecond.  The  beggar 
ought  not  to  want  integrity.’’ 

CEBU,  one  of  the  moil  foutherly  of  the  Philippine  iflands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a  water  of  James  River  in  Virginia,  in 
the  county  of  Rockbridge.  It  is  fufficient,  in  the  dryeft  fea- 
fons,  to  turn  a  grift-mill,  though  its  fourcc  is  not  more  than  two 
miles  above.  But  it  is  mod  remarkable  for  its  natural  bridge, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  molt  fublime  of  ^Nature’s  works. 
It  is  on  the  afeentof  a  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven 
through  its  length  by  fome  convulflon.  The  fiffure,  juft  at 
the  bridge,  is  by  fome  admeafurements  270  ^ee*-  deep,  by 
others  onlv  2^0.  It  is  about  45  feet  wi^e  a*-  bottom,  and 
go  feet  at  the  top.  This  of  courfe  determines  the  length  of 
the  bridge,  and  its  height  from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the 
middle  is  about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch  about  40  feet.  .  A 
part  of  the  thicknefs  is  conflituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which* 
gives  growth  to  many  large  trees.  The  refidue,  with  the 
hills  on  both  fides,  is  one  folid  rock  of  lime-ftone.  The  arch 
approaches  the  femielliptical  form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the 
ellipfis.  which  would  be  the  chord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times 
longer  than  the  tranfverfe.  _  Though  the  fides  of  the  bridge 
are  provided  in  fome  parts  with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet 
few  men  have  refolution  to  walk  to  them,  and  look  over 
into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands  and  feet, 
creep  fs  the  parapet,  and  look  over  if.  “  Looking  down  fi  om 
this  height  about  a  minute,  gave  me,”  fays  Mr.  Jefferfon,  “a 
violent  headach.  If  the  view  from  the  top  be  painful  and 
intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delightful  to  the  extreme.  It 
is  impoflible  for  the  emotions  arifing  from  the  fublime  to  be 
felt  beyond  what  they  are  here  :  at  the  fight  of  fo  beautiful 
anarch,  fo  elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpnnging  as  it  were  up 
to  heaven,  the  rapture  of  the  fpedlator  is  really  indefcribabM 
The  fiffure  continuing  narrow,  deep,  and  ftraight,  for  acon- 
fiderable  diftance  above  and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  fhort 
but  very  pleafing  view  of  the  North  Mountain  on  one  fide, 
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and  Blue  Ridge  on  the  other,  at  the  didance,  each  of  them,  of 
about  five  miles.”  This  bridge  gives  name  to  the  county 
of  Rockbridge,  and  affords  a  public'aEd  commodious  paffage 
O'  er  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  eroded  elfewhere  for  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance. 

CEDONGA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Melfi.  Long.  15  38.  E.  Lat.  41.  5.  N. 

GEDRIA,  a  relinous  liquor  itfuing  from  the  great  cedar 
t;ree,  or  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  word  is  alio  written  cedrium, 
and  cedrinum. — Cedria,  when  good,  yields  a  firong  iniell,  is 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  thick  fatty  confidence  ;  fo  that  in  pour¬ 
ing  it  out  it  does  not  fall  too  fait  or  freely,  but  equally,  drop 
by  drop.  It  is  pofieffed  of  two  oppofite  qualities,  viz.  to 
preferve  dead  bodies  by  its  drying  and  confirming  fuperfluous 
moifture  without  damaging  the  folid  parts,  and  to  dedroy  thelolt 
and  tender  parts  of  living  bodies  without  exciting  any  pain. 

'I  he  cedria  is  properly  the  tear  of  the  cedar  :  Ibmecall  it  the 
gum,  others  the  pitch,  of  the  cedar.  The  fame  denomination  is 
alfo  given  to  the  cedrelccon,  or  oil  of  the  cedars,  which  differs 
little  from  the  refin,  except  that  it  is  of  a  thinner  confidence. 

CEFALGNlA,  a  confiderable  ifiand  of  Greece  to  the 
S.  of  Albania,  and  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Morea.  It  is  fertile 
in  oil,  and  excellent  mufcadjne  wine.  The  climate  is  hot, 
and  there  are  blolfoms  on  the  trees  throughout  the  winter. 
It  is  fubjedl  to  the  Venetians  and  the  capital  is  of  the  fame 
name.  Long.  20.  3 6.  E.  Lat.  38.  22.  N. 

CEFALU,  a  town  in  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona, 
with  a  cadle,  a  harbour,  and  a  bidrop’s  fee.  Long.  13.  5S.  E. 
Lat.  38.  25.  N. 

CELTIBERIA  (anc.  geog.)  a  county  of  the  Hither  Spain, 
along  the  right  or  fouth-wed  fide  of  the  river  Iberus  :  though 
fometimes  the  greated  part  of  Spain  was  called  by  the  name 
of  Celtiberia.  The  people  were  named  Cdtiberi,  or  the  Celtae 
feated  on  the  Iberus.  They  were  brave  and  warlike,  their  caval¬ 
ry  in  particular  was  excellent.  They  wore  a  black  and  rough 
cloak,  the  diag  of  which  was  like  goats’  hair.  .Some  of  them 
had  light  bucklers  like  the  Gauls;  others  hollow  and  round 
ones  like  thofe  of  other  nations.  They  all  wore  boots  made  of 
hair,  and  iron  helmets  adorned  with  creds  of  purple  colour. 
They  ufed  fwords  which  cut  on  both  fides,  and  poniards  of  a 
foot  long.  Their  arms  were  of  an  admirable  temper,  and  are 
faid  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  they 
buried  their  plates  of  iron  under  ground,  where  they  let  them 
remain  till  the  rub  had  eaten  the  weaked  part  of  the  metal, 
and  the  red  was  confequently  hard  and  firm.  Of  this  excellent 
iron  they  made  their  fwords,  which  were  fo  drong  and  well 
tempered,  that  there  was  neither  buckler  nor  helmet  that  could 
refift  their  edge.  The  Celtiberians  were  very  cruel  towards  their 
enemies  and  malefaftors,  but  Ihewed  the  greated  humanity  to 
their  guefts.  They  not  only  cheerfully  granted  their  hofpi- 
tality  to  brangers,  who  travelled  in  their  country,  but  were 
delirous  that  they  Ihould  leek  protection  under  their  roofs. 

CEMENT  (Eit eye/.).  In  July  1800  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  John  Baptilt  Denize,  of  Paris,  chemid;.for  a  new 
cement  fit  for  various  purpofes.  The  inventor  prefixes  to  the 
account  of  this  difcovery  the  following  oblervations  :  “  Con¬ 
vinced  by  repeated  proofs,”  fays  he,  “  that  the  decay  of  mor¬ 
tars  or  cements  in  general  ufe,  occafioned  by  the  alternate  or 
combined  efforts  of  damp  or  dry  weather,  was  owing  chiefly  to 
the  bad  choice  and  ini  perfect  preparation  of  the  matters  they 
are  compofed  of ;  that  their  difficulty  in  adhering  with  any 
ftrength  to  various  materials  indifferently,  but  particularly  to 
.wood,  to  preferve  it  from  rottennefs  and  worms,  and  to  iron, 
•’to  prevent  its  growing  ruby,  was  owing  to  the  want  of  vifeo- 


fity  and  clamminefs  to  refid  air,  and  to  the  water  and  falts 
which  conbitute  their  glutinous  quality  ;  and  perfuaded  there¬ 
fore  that  fubdances  of  a  more  fixed  and  identical  nature, 
combined  and  glued  together  by  a  vifeous  body,  unalterable  in 
•  itfelf,  and  yet  fufficiently  unCtuous  and  penetrating,  fo  as  to  in¬ 
corporate  eafily  with  the  various  objeCts  on  which  it  might  be 
applied,  would,  on  the  contrary,  form  a  compofition  the  more 
ufeful  and  valuable  as  it  would  then  podefs  qualities  entirely 
oppofite,  I  applied  mylelf  in  the  refearch  of  that  objeft  ;  and, 
after  repeated  elfavs  (of  which  I  diall  hereafter  gi  ve  an  account, 
as  belonging  to  the  fubjeCi),  I  fucceeded  in  finding  out  the 
peculiar  nature,  proportions,  and  preparation,  of  thefe  fub¬ 
dances  ;  the  exaft  combination  of  which  afeertains  definitively 
the  utility  of  niv  proceedings. 

“Indication  oj Jived  matters. — The  materials  which  I  employ 
in  preference  to  thofe  of  which  I  diall  afterwards  give  a  lid, 
agreeable  to  my  foregoing  oblervations,  are,  viz.  Firli,  all  the 
various  fpecies  of  fcorious  matters,  metallic  femns,  or  drofs  of 
iron,  and  generally  all  other  kinds  of  remnants  or  file  dud 
found  in  forges  and  founderies,  containing  a  great  deal  of  me¬ 
tallic  fubdances,  adulterated  by  the  effedt  of  combudibles, 
principally  iron,  in  very  great  quantities  ;  or,  indead  of  thofe 
various  fubdances,  old  iron  reduced  to  the  fame  date  by  calci¬ 
nation,  and  pulverized  by  the  effect  of  heat  and  charcoal ;  and 
all  kinds  of  metallic  dud  and  filings  more  or  Icls  reduced  to 
that  date  ;  and  in  general  every  other  produce  of  nature  or  of 
art  in  which  metallic  fubdances,  efpecially  iron,  are  found  in 
a  date  of  calcination,  and  chiedy  carbonate.  Secondly,  all 
volcanic  products,  called  allies  of  volcanoes,  and  lava;  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  which  are  reduced  to  the  greated  date  of  attenua¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  pozzolana  and  pumice-done.  Indead  of  thofe 
volcanic  matters,  one  may  almod  as  effectually  employ 
ochres,  and  other  ferruginous  earth,  particularly  yellow  oxide 
of  iron  (as  painters  make  ufe  of),  or  reddifh-brown  oxide, 
when  calcined  by  the  fame  degree  of  heat  as  that  of  a  potter's 
kiln,  or  at  leaft  lufficient  to  reduce  thofe  fubftances  to  a  date 
of  demi-vitrification  ;  or  what  remains  after  the  didillation  of 
acid  nitre,  by  the  means  of  bolar  earth,  cleared  of  that  acid  by 
a  drong  calcination,  and  mixed  with  fulphat  of  iron,  equally 
didolved  by  the  fame  means,  and  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  caput  mortuum,  of  aqua  fortis,  and  of  colcothar  ;  or 
alfo  all  afhes  produced  from  the  incineration  of  vegetables, 
efpecially  thofe  of  pit-coal,  and  charcoal  of  the  harded  wood,, 
from  the  identity  of  nature  which  fubfids  particularly  between 
that  fpecies  ofadies  and  the  above-mentioned  volcanic  matters; 
or  thofe  various  terreous  and  metallic  particles  which  it  has 
been  proved  by  analizing  that  the  above-mentioned  lava  and 
afhes  were  compofed  of ;  fuch  for  indance,  as  filex,  or  quartz, 
that  hard  vitririable  earth  alumine,  or  pure  clay  lime,  or 
chalky  clay,  magnefia,  and  barytes,  or  terra-ponderofa,  and 
manganefe,  or  any  other  metallic  particle,  efpecially  iron  ; 
the  whole  mixed  in  proportions,  more  or  lefs  conformable  to 
thofe  which  conditute  the  volcanic  and  vegetable  adies  which 
I  mentioned  before,  and  calcined  the  fame  as  ochres  by  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  fufficient  to  bring  thofe  particles  more  or  lefs  to 
that  date  in  which  they  are  by  nature  found,  contained  in  thofe 
two  kinds  of  produce;  and  in  general  all  other  combinations, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  which,  from  the  proportions  and 
identity,  or  analogy  of  their  terreous  and  metallic  particles  with 
thofe  1  have  already  mentioned,  could  produce  the  lame  cfte<ds  ; 
in  this  I  comprehend,  therefore,  not  only  the  various  matters  de- 
lcribed  in  the  lid,  fubjoined  to  this  l'pecification,  by  reafon 
of  their  being  compofed  of  the  particles  alluded  to,  but  which 
I  partly  exclude  from  the  compofition  of  this  cement,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  defeats  which  1  have  found  in  them  ;  but  alio, 
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other  kinds  of  compofitions  whatever,  of  a  nature  more  or  lefs 
analogous  with  thofe  I  have  juft  now  defcribed.  Thirdly, 
pit-coal  of  a  Hat  hard  nature,  and  that  kind  particularly  which 
has  a  brightnefs  in  it  like  Kendal,  pr  Cannel,' coal :  and 
fourthly,  glafs,  or  flint  ftone. 

“Indication  of  glutinous  matters. — Firft,  fublimated  fulphur  : 
fecondly,  bitumen,  made  of  pit-coal ;  in  lieu  of  it  either  of 
thofe  fubftances  that  derive  therefrom,  clalfed  in  the  following 
order,  viz.  petrol,  mineral,  pitch,  naphta,  afphaltos,  or  any 
other  modification  of  pit-coal  bitumen,  equally  proper  to  re¬ 
place  faid  fubftances  ;  thirdly,  tallow-pitch,  known  alfo  under 
the  name  of  pitch-rofin,  and  white-rofin,  and,  in  fhort,  every 
kind  of  refinous  fubftance,  whether  natural  or  factitious,  more 
or  lefs  analogous  in  its  confiftence  and  effects  to  the  above 
ones  ;  fuch  as  pitch,  and  tar,  and  every  other  produce  of 
that  kind  :  and,  fourthly,  that  mucilage  produced  by  the  de- 
coftion  of  linfebd,  after  it  has  been  boded  fufficiently  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  confiftence  of  about  twice  the  thicknefs  of  the  white 
of  an  egg.  Inftead  of  that  mucilage,  that  of  any  other  feed, 
plant,  or  animal  fubftance  fufceptible  of  producing  the  fame, 
or  the  equivalent,  either  of  themfelves  or  by  the  eft'eCt  of  their 
combination  ;  or  fuch  mucilage  as  might  be  made  out  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  indigenous  or  exotic  gums,  whether  refinous  or 
not,  with  meal  and  feculum  and  other  fimilar  fubftances  :  or 
one  may  ufe  alfo  linfeed  oil,  or  any  other  kind  of  oil,  or  greafe, 
of  a  deficcative  and  mucilaginous  nature,  fuch  as  is  extracted 
from  poppies,  nuts,  pinks,  &c.  ;  or  other  vegetable  and  animal 
oils  or  greafe,  that  are  not  by  nature  deficcative,  but  which 
may  be  rendered  fo  by  their  combination  with  other  fubftances 
compofed  of  deficcative  principles,  fuch  as  the  various  kinds 
of  gums,  and  wax,  fpermaceti,  oils  of  turpentine,  or  thofe 
matters  from  which  they  are  extracted ;  oxides  and  acids,  or 
any  other  deficcative  fubftance  whatever. 

“  Preparation  of  fixed  matters. — In  order  better  to  impreg¬ 
nate  thofe  fixed  matters  with  the  gluten  which  is  to  combine 
and  unite  them  together,  they  muft  be  firft  prepared  as  follows : 
viz.  the  drofs  of  iron,  the  pozzolana,  and  pumice-ftone,  or  the 
other  kinds  of  metallic  fcums  and  volcanic  matters,  muft  be 
well  cleared  of  all  faline,  terreous,  fulphureous,  ftony,  or  thofe 
particles  extraneous  to  them,  and  reduced  to  a  powder  as  fine  as 
that  of  well-calcined  athes;  and  the  afttes  which  might  be  lubfti- 
tuted  to  the  above-mentioned  volcanicproduCts,  or  thofe  terreous 
and  metallic  particles  which  I  alfo  indicated  as  a  fubftitute  to 
thefe,  muft  be  calcined  till  they  become  white,  provided  they 
have  not  already  undergone  that  operation  by  fire ;  then- 
wafhed  in  lye,  to  extraft  by  thefe  two  operations  the  fulphats 
and  falts  which  might  be  mixed  with  them,  and  afterwards 
well  dried  and  fifled.  With  regard  to  pit-coal,  glafs,  or  ftint- 
flone,  they  muft  alfo  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  like  that 
of  afhes,  and  fifted  afterwards. 

“  Preparation  of  the  gluten — Take  fublimated  fulphur  in  the 
proportion  of  one-eighth  more  or  lefs  to  the  quantity  or 
volume  of  cement  which  you  intend  to  make,  mix  with  it 
one-third  more  or  lefs  of  pit-coal  bitumen,  then  let  it  ditfolve 
on  a  flow  gradual  fire  till  it  infenfibly  rife  up  in  momentary 
bubbles;  ftir  the  mixture  during  that  time,  and  when  it  is 
completely  ditTolved  take  it  off  the  fire  and  add  to  it,  whilft 
you  continue  to  ftir,  one- third  more  or  lefs  of  black  pitch  ; 
then  fet  it  on  the  fame  flow  fire  again  till  it  has  rifen  up 
gradually  as  before;  take  it  then  once  more  off  the  fire,  and 
add  one-twentieth  more  or  lefs  of  the  total  weight  of  fixed 
and  glutinous  matters,  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  two  equal 
portions  of  good  tallow,  or  any  other  hard  greafe,  and  of  white 
clear  rofin  or  wax,  and  mix  then  the  whole  on  the  fame  fire 
again  till  it  is  perfeftly  diffolved  and  combined  together ; 
©r  in  order  to  render  the  cement  more  fluid,  and  thereby  more 
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eafy  of  application,  to  the  one-eighth  in  volume  (not  in 
weight)  of  fublimated  fulphur  well  diffolved,  with  the  one- 
third  of  pit-coal  bitumen,  add  one-third  part,  in  volume  alfo, 
compofed  ofpne-fixth  part  of  good  tallow  melted  together;  and 
after  you  have  well  mixed  the  whole  on  the  fire,  add  one  more 
third  part,  in  volume  alfo,  compofed  equally  of  one  fixth  part  of 
pit-coal  bitumen  well  mixed  together  whilft  cold;  ( a  fixth  part 
of  fame  other  fubftance  appears  to  be  omitted}-,  or  inftead  of  this  a 
fame  third  part,  in  volume  always,  of  linfeed  oil,  or  of  any  other 
deficcative  oil,  and  laftly  one  more  third  part  compofed  of  two- 
portions,  equal  in  weight,  of  black  pitch  and  of  rofin  melted 
together  :  and  after  you  have  equally  well  mixed  thefe  matters 
with  the  reft,  and  ftirred  the  whole  on  a  flow  fire  for  a  while 
fufficicnt  to  unite  and  combine  them  perfedtly  together,  ufe 
this  bituminous  compofition,  or  the  one  preceding,  in  the 
manner  indicated  hereafter. 

“Compofition  of  the  cement . — To  either  of  the  two  glutinous 
compofitions  above  mentioned,  made  perfeftiy  liquid  by  fire, 
add  at  feveral  times,  in  order  the  better  to  combine  them  to¬ 
gether,  the  following  proportions  of  fixed  matters,  well  mixed 
and  fifted  together :  viz.  three-fourths  in  volume  (not  in 
weight)  of  drofs  of  iron,  one-eighth  of  pozzolana,  and  one- 
eighth  of  pumice-ltone,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  two  fubftances 
the  rhoft  analogous  to  thofe  voleanic  matters,  fuch  as  I  have 
mentioned  as  fubflitutes  for  them,  one-eighth  of  pit-coal  before 
named,  and  one-eighth  of  glafs  or  flint-ftone ;  let  the  .  whole 
boil  on  a  fire  fufficiently  great  to  keep  thofe  materials  in  a 
ftate  of  fufion,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  caufe  the  volatile  prin¬ 
ciples  to  evaporate,  which  muff  be  guarded  againft.  Stir  now 
and  then  fo  as  to  bring  the  fixed  matters  up  from  the  bottom: 
to  the  furface  in  order  to  combine  them  better,  and  after  three 
or  four  times  boiling,  for  that  cement  made  with  the  firft 
kind  of  glutinous  compofition,  or  double  that  time  for  that 
made  with  the  other  kind,  make  a  trial  of  it  by  laying  fome  of 
it  on  wood,  and  paffing  the  trowel  with  which  you  ftir  hard 
over  it.  to  judge  whether  and  how  much  it  requires  longer  to  be 
boiled.  One  fees  that  it  is  done,  when  after  being  laid  on  the 
wood  it  becomes  hard  as  it  gets  cold,  and' that  though  ftill 
warm  it  does  not  flick  to  the  hand,  with  which  you  muft 
therefore  prefs  hard  upon  it.  If  one  fbould  delay  too  long  to 
make  that  trial,  the  cement  might  be  boiled  too  much,  which 
would  then  take  from  its  vifeofity,  and  would  make  it  necef- 
fary  to  remedy  this  by  the  addition  of  one-twentieth  part  of 
the  weight  of  it,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
adulteration,  of  either  tallow,  bitumen,  or  pitch.  But  if  the 
cement  does  not  poffcfs  the  above  properties  when  that  trial  k 
made,  it  muft  then  be  boiled,  furring  it  always  till  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  fame.  In  general  the  more  equal  the  fire  is,  the 
better  will  the  cement  be,  provided  the  volatile  principles  do 
not  evaporate.  It  would  on  that  account  be  advifable  to 
boil  that  compofition  by  the  heat  refulting  from  boiling  water 
and  in  an  uncovered  veffel,  for  by  that  means  this  compofition 
would  be  rendered  (even  fhould  a  great  proportion  of  glutin¬ 
ous  principles  be  added  thereto)  extremely  compaif,  and  as 
hard  as  it  may  be  wiftied,  without  depriving  it  (for  all  that)  of 
thofe  unftuous  and  penetrating  qualities  which  render  it 
fo  valuable. 

“  Manner  of  employing  the  cement. — It  is  firft  broken  in 
fmall  pieces,  then  you  add  to  it  one-fortieth  part,  more  or  lefs, 
of  its  weight  of  good  tallow,  or  other  hard  greafe,  or  inftead 
of  them  not  quite  a  fortieth  of  blaek  pitch-,  afphaltos,  rofin,  or 
wax,  or  only  half  that  proportion  of  pit-coal  bitumen,  mineral 
pitch,  naphta,  or  fome  deficcative  oil  :  but  if  it  was  intended 
to  employ  that  cement  (elpecially  that  made  with  lefs  glutinous 
principles)  for  the  purpofe  of  joining  or  cementing  more 
quickly,  it  would  then  be  proper  to  add  one  half  more  than 
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the  fortieth  part  of  the  above-nientltmed  matters.  The  whole 
is  then  melted  and  liquified  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  an 
earthen  vetlel,  or  one  of  caft  iron,  whiift  you  continue  to  Itir 
it  on  a  (low  fire,  or  what  would  be  better,  on  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  the  fame  as  it  is  done  for  glue  ;  after  which  you  take  that 
compofition  from  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  whilftyou  ftill  continue 
to  ftir,  and  make  the  application  of  it  immediately.  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  when  the  cement  appears  to  become  too 
dry,  from  its  long  continuance  on  the  fire,  one  muft  then  add 
to  it  a  fmall  portion  of  the  matters  before  mentioned,  in  order 
to  give  it  that  un£tuous  quality  again,  and  to  keep  it  fo  in  that 
hate  during  the  time  that  you  make  ul'e  of  it.  Experience  will 
however  better  teach  what  proportion  of  thefe  matters  will  be 
required  occafionally,  and  their  choice. 

“  Secondary  Methods  of  making  this  cement. — As  the  com¬ 
pofition  of  this  cement  may  be  varied  by  the  different  choice 
and  proportions  of  glutinous  matters  relatively  to  the  more  or 
lefs  fixed  nature  of  the  others,  and  by  the  boiling  it  for  more 
or  lefs  time,  as  I  have  m)  felf  alcertained  the  fame  by  many 
experiments  (for  infiance,  by  the  compofition  and  application 
of  that  cement  without  the  ufe  of  fire),  I  referve  to  my  felf  the 
privilege  of  thole  various  modifications,  as  being  a  direfit  practice 
of  that  fame  theory  and  appertaining  necefiarily  to  this  in¬ 
vention,  With  regard  to  the  various  lubftances  which  I  ufed 
in  my  different  efi’ays,  and  which  I  found  lefs  proper  for  the 
compofition  of  this  cement,  they  are  as  follow ;  viz.  charcoal 
and  loot,  and  even  glafs  Hint,  whether  calcined  or  not,  potter’s 
earth,  brick,  tile.  Hate,  clay,  marl,  the  various  lpecies  of  gravel 
or  landy  (tones,  lime  or  calx,  plafter,  land,  oyfter-lhells,  or  any 
other  (hells  when  thole  lubftances  are  ufed  exclulively  or 
in  too  great  proportions.’’ 

CENADA,  an  ancient  town  in  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Trevifana,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  18  miles  N.  of  Trevigio. 
Long.  12.  26.  E.  Lat.  46.. 2.  N. 

CENIS,  a  mountain,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Alps,  and  fepa- 
rates  the  marquifate  of  Sufa  from  the  Morlanne. 

CENU,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  Terra  Firma,  eight 
miles  S.  of  Carthagena.  Long.  75.  24.  W.  Eat.  10.  19.  N. 

CERDAGNA,  a  (mail  diltrift,  partly  of  Spain  in  Catalonia, 
and  partly  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eaftern 
Pyrenees  and  late  province  of  Roullillon.  Puycerda  is  the 
■capital  in  Spain,  and  Mount  Louis  in  France. 

CERINTHUS,  a  herefiarch,  contemporary  with  the  apofiles, 
aferibed  the  creation  not  to  God,  but  to  angels.  He  taught 
that  Jefus  Chrilt  was  the  foil  of  Joleph,  and  that  circumcilion 
ought  to  be  retained  under  the  gofpel.  He  is  looked  upon  as 
■the  head  of  the  converted  Jews,  who  railed  in  the  church  of 
Antioch  the  tumult  of  which  St.  Luke  has  given  the  hiftory  in 
the  15th  chapter  of  the  Afils.  Some  authors  aferibe  the  bbok 
■of  the  Apocalvpfe  toCerinthus;  adding,  that  he  put  it  off 
under  the  name  of  St.  John,  the  better  to  authorile  his  reveries 
touching  Chrift’s  reign  upon  earth  :  and  it  is  even  certain  that 
he  pubtilhed  fome  works  of  this  kind  ( under  the  title  of 
Apocalypfe.  See  AnbCALYrSE. 

CERNEY,  North,  a  village  in  Gloucefterffiire,  near  the 
Downs,  where  Cireticefter  races  are  run.  In  an  adjacent 
held  is  a  camp  of  conliderable  extent.  It  is  four  miles  from 
■Gricldade. 

CHABLAIS,  a  province  of  Savoy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  E.  by  Valais,  on  the  S.  by 
Faucigny,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  republic  of  Geneva.  Thonon 
is  the  capital. 

CHABLIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Yonne 
and  late  province  of  Burgundy,  remarkable  for  white  wines. 
It  is  fifteen  miles  from  Auxerre.  Long.  3.  39.  E.  Lat.  47. 
42.  N. 

CHACKTOOLE  Bay,  a  bay  in  Norton  Sound,  difc«vered 
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by  Captain  Cook  in  1778.  It  is  expofe'd  to  S.  and  S.W. 
winds.  Long.  162.  47.  W.  Lat.  64.  31.  N. 

CHATS-DIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Loire  and  late  province  of  Velay.  Its  late  Benedi&ine 
abbey  was  much  celebrated.  It  is  twelve  miles  E.  of  Brioude. 
Long.  3.  4.  E.  Lat.  45.  15.  N. 

CHAMB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria, 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  feared  on  the  river 
Chamb,  37  miles  N.E.  of  Ratilbon.  Long.  12.  53.  E.  Lat. 
49.  14.  N. 

CHAMBORT,  a  late  royal  palace  in  France,  nine  miles 
E.  of  Blois.  It  was  built  by  Francis  II.  and  from  the  number 
and  trifling  minutenefs  of  its  parts;  has  been  compared  to  a 
houfe  of  cards.  It  Hands  in  a  park,  21  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  but  has  no  gardens.  The  flyle  of  this  ftrubhire  is 
Gothic,  and  it  is  built  of  free-fione.  King  Staniflaus  refided 
here  nine  years  ;  and  it  was  the  retreat  uf  Marlhal  Saxe,  who 
died  here  in  17  50. 

CHAjV(OND,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Rhone  and  Loire  and  late  province  of  Lyonois,  with  a  caltle, 
on  the  river  Giez,  feventeen  miles  from  Lyons.  Long.  4, 
55.  E.  Lat.  45.  29.  N. 

CIIANQHA,  a  rich  town  of  Egypt,  five  miles  from  Cairo, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  delert  which  leads  to  Mount  Sinai. 

CHANDA,  a  confiderable  city  of  Berar,  in  the  Deccan  of 
Hindooffan,  fubjeft  to  the  chief  of  the  eaftern  Mahrattas.  It 
is  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  Godavery,  feventy  miles  S.  of 
Nagpour.  Long.  79.  40.  E.  Lat.  20.  10.  N. 

CHANMANNING,  a  city  of  Thibet,  in  Alia,  which  has 
been  the  refiderree  of  the  grand  lama.  It  is  about  130  miles 
W.  of  Lafia.  Long.  89.  45.  E.  Lat.  31.  o.  N. 

CHANNERAY,  a  village  of  Rofsfiiire,  in  Scotland,  near 
the  frith  of  Murray,  formerly  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  thirty  miles 
W.  of  Elgin,  the  fine  cathedral  of  which  town  is  called  Chan- 
neray  church,  it  having  been  intended,  it  is  faid,  to  be  built  here. 

CHAPARANG,  or  Dsafrong,  a  confiderable  city  of 
Thibet  in  Alia,  feated  on  the  fouthern  head  of  the  Ganges, 
not  far  weftward  from  the  lake  Manlaroar.  Long.  78.  42.  L. 
Lat.  34.  o.  N. 

CHARADE  ( Encycl. ).  The  exercife  of  charades,  if  not 
greatly  infirudtlve,  is  at  leaft  innocent  and  amufing.  At  all 
events,  as  it  has  made  its  way  into  every  fafhionable  circle,  and 
has  employed  even  Garrick,  it  will  fcarcely  be  deemed  un¬ 
worthy  of  attention.  Indeed  moft  that  have  appeared  in  tha 
papers  under  this  title,  are  not  only  deftitute  of  pleafantry, 
but  formed  in  general  of  words  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpofe. 
They  have  therefore  been  treated  with  the  contempt  they 
deferved.  In  trifles  of  this  nature  inaccuracy  is  without 
excufe.  The  following  examples  are  at  leaft  free  from  this 
blemilh  : 

I. 

My  firjl,  however  here  abufed, 

Defigns  the  fex  alone  ; 

In  Cambria,  fuch  is  cuftom’s  pow’r, 

’Tis  Jenkin,  John,  or  Joan. 

My  J'tcond  oft  is  loudly  call’d. 

When  men  prepare  to  fill  it : 

It’s  name  delights  the  female  ear ; 

Its  force,  may  none  refill  it ! 

It  binds  the  weak,  it  binds  the  llrong. 

The  wealthy,  and  the  poor  ; 

Still  ’tis  to  joy  a  paflport  deem’d. 

For  fullied  fame  a  cure  : 

It  may  infure  an  age  of  bills. 

Yet  mif’ries  oft  attend  it ; 

To  fingers,  ears,  and  ndfes  too. 

Its  various  lords  commend  it. 
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My  whole  may  chance  to  make  one  drink. 

Though  vended  in  a  iilh-fhop  ; 

’Tis  now  the  monarch  of  the  Teas, 

And  has  been  an  archbifhop.  Hcr-ring. 

II. 

My  fujl  is  plowed  for  various  reafons,  and  grain  is  fre¬ 
quently  buried  in  it  to  little  purpofe.  My  fccond,  is  neither 
riches  nor  honours ;  yet  the  former  would  generally  be  given 
for  it,  and  the  latter  is  often  tafielefs  without  it.  My  whole 
applies  equally  to  fpring,  lummer,  and  autumn,  and  winter; 
and  both  fifla  and  belli,  praile  and  cenfure,  mirth  and  melan¬ 
choly,  are  the  better  for  being  in  it.  Sea-Jon. 

III. 

M y  firjl,  with  the  mod  rooted  antipathy  to  a  Frenchman, 
prides  himfelf,  whenever  they  meet,  upon  fticking  clofe  to  his 
jacket.  M y  fecund  has  many  virtues,  nor  is  it  its  lead  that  it 
gives  name  to  my  full.  My  whole,  may  1  never  catch  !  ~ 

Tar-tar. 

IV. 

My firjl  is  one  of  England’s  prime  boalls  ;  it  rejoices  the  ear 
of  a  horfe,  and  anguifhes  the  toe  of  a  man.  My  fccond,  when 
brick,  is  good  ;  when  done,  better ;  when  wooden t  bed  of  all. 
My  whole  is  famous  alike  for  rottennefs  and  tin.  Corn-wall. 

V. 

My  ^r/Z  is  called  bad  or  good. 

May  plealure  or  offend  ye  ; 

My  fecond,  in  a  thirdy  mood, 

May  very  much  befriend  ye. 

My  whole,  tho’  dyled  “  a  cruel  word,” 

May  yet  appear  a  kind  one ; 

It  often  may  with  joy  be  heard,  ' 

With  tears  may  often  blind  one.  Fare-well. 

VI. 

My  firjl  is  equally  friendly  to  the  thief  and  the  lover,  the 
toper  and  the  liudent.  My  fecond  is  light’s  oppodte  :  yet 
they  are  frequently  feen  hand  in  hand ;  and  their  union,  if 
judicious,  gives  much  pleafure. '  My  whole ,  is  tempting  to  the 
touch,  grateful  to  the  fight,  fatal  to  the  tade.  JSiight-Jliade. 

CHARCOS,  Los,  a  province  of  South  America,  in  Peru. 
It  has  the  fined  filver  mines  in  the  world.  La  Plata  is  the 
capital.  See  Poxosi. 

CHARD,  a  town  In  Somerfetfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday.  It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  fix  miles  W.  of 
Crewkerne,  and  141  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3.  18.  W. 
Lat.  £0.  52.  N. 

CHARENTE,  a  department  of  France,  which  includes  the 
late  province  of  Angoumois.  It  is  named  from  a  river,  which 
rifes  in  Limofin,  runs  by  Angoulefme  and  Saintes,  and  falls 
Into  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  Angoulefme  is  the  capital. 

Charente,  Lower,  a  department  of  France,  which  con- 
fids  of  the  two  late  provinces  of  Aunus  and  Saiatonge.  Saintes 
is  the  capital. 

CHARITE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nievre  and  late  province  of  Nivernois.  It  ftands  between  a 
hill  and  the  Loire,  over  which  is  a  done  bridge.  Its  fituation 
on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  the  canal  of  Briare,  has 
made  its  trade  very  brifk.  Here  are  forges  for  converting  the 
iron  in  the  neighbourhood  into  dee),  a  woollen  manufactory, 
and  another  for  arms,  helmets,  pinchbeck  buckles,  deel  buttons, 
and  hardware  in  general.  Here  is  a  very  pretty  public  walk. 
The  fuburb  in  which  k  is  dtuated,  is  a  kind  of  iflajid,  which 
forms  about  a  fourth  of  the  town.  The  done  bridge  com¬ 
municating  with  it  was  ruined  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  in 
1789.  The  mod  remarkable  edifice  in  this  town  is  the  priory 
of  the  late  Benedidtine  Clunides.  When  we  confider  the  vaft 
riches  and  prerogatives  of  this  monaftery  (the  prior  commen¬ 


datory  of  which  was  temporal  lord  of  the  town)  we  fhould 
not  forget,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  in  a  feal'en  of  fcarcity,  the 
whole  town  has  fubfided  upon  the  bounty  of  this  abbey  ;  and 
hence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  fifteen  miles  N.  of  Nevers. 

CHARITY,  a  term  applied  to  certain  benevolent  inditu- 
tions  whole  modes  of  alTiding  the  poor  are  incapable  of  any 
more  appropriate  dedgnation.  Thus  we  have  charities  for 
lying-in  women,  for  convalefcents,  for  deditute  females,  &c. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  a  charity  for  the  relief  of 
lying-in  women  and  bek  perlbns,  at  Tottenham  in  Middlcfex. 

In  Augud  1791,  eight  ladies  of  this  paridi  united  in  a  plan 
for  the  relief  of  their  poor  neighbours  during  the  time  of 
lying-in.  They  began  their  undertaking  by  fubferibing  three 
{hillings  and  dxpence  each,  for  the  purchafe  of  linen,  and 
afterwards  appointed  one  of  their  number  treafurer  and 
manager;  and  in  order  to  fupply  a  fun  1  for  the  purpofe  of 
allowing  live  ihillings  towards  the  payment  of  a  midwife,  and 
fix  fhillings  for  a  nurfe  for  each  patient,  they  agreed  to  contri¬ 
bute  fixpence  a-piece  weekly.  The  plan  being  approved,  met 
with  encouragement,  and  the  number  of  fubferibers  annually 
increafed.  The  following  datement  of  the  number  of  perfons 
annually  benefited  by  the  cbaiity  is  a  clear  demonftration  of 
its  fuccefs  and  progrefs.  There  were  relieved  in  feven  years 
from  1791,  416  perfons. 

The  fociety  finding  that  the  tick  dood  as  much  in  need  of 
affidance  as  lying-in  women,  and  defirous  of  rendering  the  in- 
flitution  as  ufeful  as  poffible,  determined  to  extend  the  benefit 
to  either,  without  didindtion ;  and  the  funds  having  been  fince 
condderably  increafed,  it  has  been  refolved  to  provide  a  large 
number  of  bags  of  linen ;  and  the  manager  is  authorifed  to 
lend  them,  as  long  as  the  cafe  requires,  to  all  Tick  perfons  who 
are  in  want,  throughout  the  paridi,  where  the  difeale  is  not  of 
an  infeftious  kind. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  and  rules  of  the  charity. 

That  a  fet  of  linen  be  lent  to  every  lying-in  woman,  or 
fick  perfon,  that  receives  a  ticket  from  any  fubferiber,  for  one 
month  ;  fuch  fet  containing  one  pair  of  fheets,  twelve  napkins, 
one  bed-gown,  and  one  diirt. — That  eleven  fhillings  be  paid 
to  fuch  lying-in  woman  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  a 
midwife  and  a  nurfe. — That  the  fame  fum  belaid  out  for  each 
fick  perfon,  according  to  their  wants,  either  in  procuring  ne- 
ceffary  food,  coals,  or  medicines;  or,  at  the  dilcretion  of  the 
governefs,  to  be  paid  them  in  a  weekly  allowance. — And  that 
one  of  the  fubferibers  be  appointed  by  the  red,  to  predde  over, 
and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  charity,  liable  to  the  control  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  fubferibers. 

Every  fubferiber  to  pay  three  fhillings  and  fixpence  upon 
admidion  into  the  fociety,  towards  the  purchafe  of  linen  ;  and 
afterwards  to  continue  to  pay  fixpence  per  week,  to  be  col¬ 
lected  annually. — Every  fubferiber  to  receive  a  ticket  inferibed 
with  the  name,  every  fix  months,  from  the  governefs,  which 
fuch  fubferiber  may  difpofe  of  to  any  objeCt  redding  in  the 
paridi,  whether  lying-in  or  fick,  who  diall  appear  deferving  of 
the  bounty.— -Every  patient  that  receives  a  ticket  diall  prelent 
it  to  the  governefs,  that  the  name  may  be  fet  down  for  ad- 
million. — If  the  patient  be  a  lying-in  woman,  the  ticket  to  be 
returned  to  her  ;  that  when  taken  ill.  Hie  rnay  fend  it  to  the 
governefs  for  a  bag  of  linen.- — No  linen  to  be  delivered  with¬ 
out  a  ticket,  or  previous  to  tha  woman’s  indifpodtion.. — None,, 
but  married  women  can  receive  a  lying-in  ticket. — No 
woman  to  keep  the  linen  longer  than  a  month,  without  leave 
from  the  governefs,  who  diall  have  a  diferetionary  power  of 
prolonging  the  time,  in  cafe  of  unulual  circumdances. — Every 
woman  to  return  the  linen  clean,  and  right  in  number. — Any 
woman  negleCting  to  obferve  tbefe  rules,  to  be  incapable  of 
receiving  any  future  benefit  from  the  charity. — The  governefs 
is  empowered  to  lend  bags  of  linen  to  perfons  of  ^ood  cha- 
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raster,  who  have  been  difappointed  of  obtaining  tickets,  if 
there  be  a  lufficient  quantity  to  fupply  the  patients.  This  isa 
means  of  covfiderabh /  extending  the  benefits  of  the  ivjiitution. — 
None  fhall  receive  prefentations  to  this  charity  but  luch  as 
refide  in  the  parith,  without  regard  to  their  being  a  pariffiibner. 
— There  fhall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  fubfcribers  on  the 
firft  of  May  ;  at  which  time  the  fubfcriptions  are  to  be  col- 
1e6ted. — .Thofe  who  are  prevented  from  attending  perfonally, 
are  requefted  to  fend  their  fubfcriptions,  in  order  to  fave 
trouble. — It  is  earneltly  requefted,  that  the  fubfcribers  will  be 
careful  that  the  objefis  of  their  bounty  do  not  futfer  under  any 
infebtious  difeafe. — Sick  perlons  whofe  dileafes  are  infcdtious, 
fuch  as  finall-pox,  fevers,  &c.  can  only  receive  the  appointed 
fum,  without  being  aliifted  with  linen. 

The  utility  of  this  plan  has  already  recommended  it  to  the 
inhabitants  of  feveral  other  places.  Charities  fimilar  in  defign, 
though  varying  in  fome  particulars,  have  been  eftablifLed, 
among  other  places,  at  Cambridge,  Ipfwich,  Colehefter,  Need¬ 
ham,  Haltlead,  Stoke  Newington,  Edmonton,  Chefhunt, 
Ware,  Hertford,  Woodford,  Wanftead,  and  Walthamftow. 

The  mod  obvious  advantages  of  this  mode  of  adminiltering 
charity,  are,  that  the  relief  is  bellowed  at  a  time  when  it  is 
particularly  wanted,  and  when  the  occafion  of  that  necelhty 
difables  the  (ufferer  from  earning  the  means  of  procuring  a 
lupply  :  that  alfiliance  is  given  to  a  great  number  of  perlons 
at  a  very  fmall  expence;  for,  exclulive  of  thofe  who  receive 
tickets,  which  entitle  them  to  the  whole  benefit  of  the  inftitu- 
tion,  the  comfort  of  change  of  linen  in  the  time  of  (icknefs  is 
enjoyed  by  numbers,  whofe  utmofl  frugality  does  not  enable 
them  to  keep  a  fufficient  llock  for  that  purpofe  :  and  that  it 
affords  relief,  but  by  no  means  precludes  the  necelhty  ot 
induftry  and  provident  care  againtt  a  day  of  trouble.  - 

Nor  let  it  be  efteemed  the  lead  of  its  excellencies,  that  it 
induces  women  of  fuperior  rank  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  temporary,  as  \velt  as  the  habitual,  dittreffes  of  their  poor 
neighbours  ;  that  it  invites  them  to  vifit  thofe  to  whom  they 
have  given  their  tickets  ;  and  perfonally  to  inlpeft  the  abodes 
of  poverty.  If  the  judgment  of  the  poor  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  confideration,  there  are  but  few  plans,  upon  fo 
lmall  a  fcale  of  expence,  which  afibrd  them  fuch  an  acceptable 
relief. 

Chartty-&7ioo/s  ( Encycl .).  The  nature  of  thefe  fchools 
in  general  is  well  known,  and  has  been  Hated  under  School  ; 
but  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  tome  importance  to  notice  the 
improvements  of  which  thefe  feminaries  have  been  found 
capable,  and  this  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of 
the  extenfion  of  the  benefits  of  the  charity-fchools  at  Cheiter. 

The  income  of  the  blue-coat-lchool  at  Cheiter  had  for 
feveral  years  been  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  thirty  boys,  who  were  admitted  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
kept  in  the  houfe  for  four  years.  This  provifion  had  proved 
to  be  extremely  inadequate  to  its  obje£t ;  the  greater  number 
of  the  poor  of  that  city  being  left  entirely  defiitute  of  in- 
ftruttion.  In  1783  the  trutlecs  adopted  a  beneficial  extenfion 
of  the  charity  :  and  in  the  courfc  of  that  and  of  the  entuing 
year,  they  opened  a  day-fehool,  in  a  wing  of  the  hofpital,  for 
the  in  ft  ruction  of  120  boys  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 
This  they  call  the  green-Jchool,  from  the  circumfiance  of  each 
of  the  boys  wearing  a  green  bonnet.  Two  matters  were 
engaged,  one  at  35I.  the  other  at  30I.  a-year ;  and  they  have 
proved  quite  equal  to  the  care  of  the  120  boys.  The  whole 
expence  of  teaching  thefe  boys,  including  their  bonnets,  See.  is 
not  more  than  eighty  guineas,  or  14s  a-year,  each. 

In  order  to  provide  for  this  exponce,  the  trufiees  diminifhed 
the  number  of  boys  in  the  blue-coat-fchool  from  30  to  25  ; 
i?  and  at  the  fame  time  extended  the  benefit  of  that  fchool  to  a 
great  increafeof  objects,  by  reducing  the  time  of  continuance 


to  two  years,  and  by  feleiting  the  befl  behaved  and  moft 
deferving  boyrs  of  the  green-Jchool  for  all  the  vacancies  in 
the  blue-coat-fchool ;  fo  that  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  beft 
boys  of  the  former  fchool  are  annually  placed  upon  the 
foundation  :  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  poor  boy  in  that  city,  but  may  obtain  a  place  in  the  blue- 
coat-fchool,  if  he  perfeveres  in  a  courfe  of  indufiry  and  good 
behaviour. 

This  is  of  the  greateft  importance  ;  as  it  extends  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  inftru&ion,  but  of  (what  is  much  more  efficacious) 
emulation  and  example,  to  almoit  every  lad  in  Cheiter.  The 
boys  are  now  admitted  at  nine  years  of  age  into  the  green- 
fchool,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  fubfcribers,  who  appoint 
fcholars  in  rotation,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  charity.  At  the  end  of  two  years  thefe  boys  are 
publicly  examined  for  the  blue-coat-fchool:  after  which,  if 
their  merit  does  not  entitle  them  to  one  of  the  vacancies  on 
the  foundation,  they  remain  in  the  green-fehool  two  years 
more  ;  and  are  then  difmifted  at  an  age  proper  to  be  placed 
out  in  fervice.  But  if  their  progrefs  has  been  fuch  as  to 
entitle  them  to  a  vacancy  in  the  blue-coat-fchool,  they  are 
clothed  and  maintained  there  for  two  years,  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period,  if  they  have  made  a  competent  progrefs  in 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  (in  cafe  the  lea  is  their 
object)  in  navigation,  they  are  placed  out,  with  an  apprentice 
fee  of  three  pounds  each,  in  husbandry,  the  fea-fervice,  or  in 
fome  ufefiil  trade  or  occupation. 

Upon  the  former  plan  the  funds  of  this  charity  provided,  in 
ten  years,  an  education  for  leventy-five  children  :  in  the  pre¬ 
lent  mode,  befides  the  increafed  motives  for  good  behaviour 
and  attention,  362  poor  children  of  Chefler  receive  an  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  lame  period.  This  has  been  attended  with  no 
additional  expence  :  the  degree  of  benefit,  however,  far  exceeds 
any  thing  that  could  have  been  attained' upon  the  former 
fyftem  ;  for  the  terms  of  fucceeding^to  the  blue-coat-lchool, 
ottered  equally  to  all,  fupplies  that  '(Emulating  incentive  to 
human  exertion,  without  which  the  belt-framed  eftabliffiments 
lole  their  vital  principle,  and  degenerate  into  vifionary  and 
noxious  theory. 

Similar  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  female  children  in 
that  town.  It  had  been  afeertained  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  and 
fome  others,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  vifiting  the  habitations 
of  the  poor  of  Chefier,  that  the  girls- there,  as  in  many  other 
towns,  were  extremely  defiitute  of  ufeful  employment ;  and 
that  thofe  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  one  parifh, 
three-fourths  could  not  few  at  all,  and  not  one  of  them  l'o  well 
as  to  make  a  (ingle  article  of  drefs.  They  were  equally 
ignorant  of  knitting  and  fpinning ;  and  fo  unfkilful  in  the 
common  occupations  of  life,  as  to  be  difqualified  for  domefiic 
fervants,  and  for  molt  other  offices  in  fbciety,  and  to  have  very- 
few  means  of  earning  an  honelt  livelihood. 

It  was  calculated  that  four  fchools  of  forty  girls  each,  to  be 
taught  for  four  years,  from  the  age  of  nine  to  thirteen  years, 
in  addition  to  a  fchool  already  exifling  for  maintaining  and 
educating  eight  girls,  would  nearly  provide  for  all  the  poor 
girls  in  Chefier,  who  were  unemployed,  of  a  proper  age  for 
inftrubtion,  and  in  want  of  charitable  aid  for  their  education. 
It  was  therefore  propofed  that  the  girls  fliould  change  their 
fchool  every  year,  and  (befides  their  being  taught  to  read  in 
all  the  fchools,  and  attending  the  parith  church  twice  on. 
Sunday)  that  they  ffiould  learn  in  the  firft  year  to  knit,  in  the 
(econd  to  fpin,  in  the  third  to  few,  and  in  the  fourth  to  wafh 
and  get  up  linen  ;  the  four  fchools  being  placed  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  fo  that  the  fcholars  might,  without  incon¬ 
venience,  go  each  year  to  a  different  fchool.  In  this  manner 
it  was  calculated  that,  in  the  whole,  the  education  of  forty-two 
girls  would  be  annually  completed. 
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The  knitting,  Spinning,  and.fewing  fchools  had,  from  the 
•time  of  their  eftabhthme’fit  in  1787,  been  regularly  attended  5 
and  no  difficulty  bad  occurred  in  fupplying  work  for  the 
knitters  and  fpinners,  though  there  had  tome  at  firft  as  to  the 
fewing-fchool.  In  procuring  employment  for  the  fchool  for 
waftiin'g  and  getting  up  linen,  there  has  been  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty  j  and  in  conlequence  this  part  of  the  plan  was1  loon  given 
up.-  The  fchools  are  now  reduced  to  two,  one  for  knitting, 
the  other  for  iewing  ;  thefe  are  very  well  fupplied  with  work, 
and  the  children  continue  there  for  two  years. 

.On  their  firft  appearance  at  fchool,  the  children  come  in  but 
ill  clothed,  and  not  well  behaved;  but,  in  a  ihort  time,  by 
their  induftry,  and  by  the  co-operating  benevolence  of  the 
ladies  who  viftt  the  fchool,  they  are  not  only  improved  in  be¬ 
haviour,  but  are  fupplied  with  uniform  gowns  and  petticoats, 
as  well  as  with  feveral  other  articles  of  drefs;  all  their  clothes, 
except  (hoes  and  (lockings,  being  made  at  the  fewing-fchool. 

The  fubferiptions  were  at  firft  limited  to  five  (hillings  each  ; 
though,  among  the  more  opulent,  feveral  perfons  of  the  fame 
family  were  admitted  as  fuSic fibers.  They  are  at  prefent  not 
fiubjedl  (o  limitation  3  and  liberal  donations  have  been  made 
for  fupplying  books,  wheels,  forms,  and  for  other  expences. 

,  A  contiderable  benefit  has  accrued  from  co-nnefting  thefe  girl- 
fchools  in  fome  degree  with  the  Sunday-fchools  of  Chefter  : — 
for,  as  an  encouragement  to  good  behaviour,  the  mod;  deferving 
girls  in  the  Sunday-fchools  are  regularly  eledled  into  the 
working-fchools.  This ‘has  a  powerful  and  exlenfive  effedl  in 
improving  the  morals  and  behaviour  of  all  the  girls  in  the 
Sunday-fchools,  and  with  them  of  almoft  all  the  female 
children  in  Chefter. 

It  is  not  an  unreafonable  or  unfounded  preemption,  that 
the  extenfion  of  the  fchools  at  Chefter  will  operate  to  improve 
the  riling  generation,  in  (kill,  induftry,  honefty,  economy, 
fobriety,  and  in  all  thofe  virtues  which  refult  from  a  proper 
and  religious  education,  and  which  can  contribute  to  an  ufeful 
and  happy  life. — There  are  very  few  of  thefe  virtues  that  do- 
not  principally  depend  on  education,  and  on  the  feeds  (own  in 
the  mind  during  the  earty  period  of  life.  A  very  able  writer 
has  obferved,  that  “  dnmkennefs  is  the  vice  of  an  uncultivated 
mind  and,  in  truth,  with  very  few  exceptions,  this  vice,  in 
all  its  beaftly  deformity,  will  be  found  to  be  moft  prevalent 
among  the  ignorant  and  uninformed  3  among  thofe  who  have 
had  no  means  of  improving  or  appreciating  their  faculties,  and 
who,  in  lefpeft  of  mental  and  moral  improvement,  can  be 
placed  but' little  above  the  brute  creation. 

In  all  thofe  moral  virtues,  which  are  of  fuch  ineftimable 
value  through  life — of  induftry  and  fkill  we  fay  nothing,  for  it 
is' obvious  that  inftruftion  and  habit  are  their  Gtal  principle — 
but  in  moral  virtues,  infidelity,  truth,  juftice,  and  integrity, 
every  attainment  is  cafual  and  accidental,  all  improvement 
-deceitful  and  uncertain,  except  that  which  originates  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  whole  bafts  firmly  refts  on  the  fare  ground  of  a 
religious  education. 

The  abfurd  prejudices  that  have  exifted  againft  extending 
the  common  and  general  benefits  of  education  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  the  extraordinary  fuppofition,  that  an  unedu¬ 
cated  and  neglected  boy  will  prove  an  hoheft  and  ufeful  man, 

. — that  a  youth  of  ignorance  and  idlenefs  will  produce  a  mature 
age  of  induftry  and  virtue, — are  now  in  great  meafure  exploded. 
Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  and  the  northern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  education  and  occupation  of  youth  are  parti¬ 
cularly  attended  to,  aftord  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
Contrary  pufition.  The  individuals  of  thofe  counties  are  not 
only  more  induftrious  and  more  thriving,  but,  of  all  parts  of 
Europe,  peculiarly  exempt  from  criminal  habits. 

If  the  revenues  of  all  our  charity-fchools  were  applied  as 
advantageoufly  as  thofe  of  the  blue-coat-fchool,  and  the  other 


fchools  at  Chefter,  it  is  probable  that  the  funds  -would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  to  every  individual  in  England,  the  rune  advan¬ 
tages  of  early  inftru.flion  and  good  habits,  as  are  enjoyed  by 
our  northern  neighbours,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  In  order  to  ptoduee  this  effecl,  fome  _  viliing  prejudices 
againft  removing  ancient  armies,  and  (we  are  lorry  to  add) 
fome  degree  of  intereft  or  patronage  in  the  continuance 1  of 
thofe'  abules,  muft  be  given  up  3  and  the  enquiry  mull  be  fairly 
and  impartially  entered  into,  how  the  good  effects  of  every 
charity  may  be  bed  attained,  and  moft  widely  extended,  with¬ 
out  injuft  ice  to  its  original  objects.  There  is  hardly  any 
charitable  fund  in  England  to  which  the  example  of  Chefter 
may  not  in  fome  degree  apply,  and  by  the  application  of 
which,  children  may  not  be  enabled  to  acquire  thofe  early  and 
principal  habits  of  life,  without  which  wealth  and  power  (and 
even  liberty  itfelf)  are  to  the  pofteflors  of  but  little  value; 
too  frequently  the  fouree  of  ungoverned  paftions  and  criminal 
hibits  3  pernicious  at  the  fame  time  to  other  members  of 
foeiety,  and  deftrudlive  to  the  welfare  and  exiftence  of  the 
community. 

CHARLES-LE-GROS,  emperor  of  the  Weft  in  881,  king 
of  Italy  and  Suabia,  memorable  for  his  reverfe  of  fortune  j 
being  dethroned  at  a  diet  held  near  Mentz,  by  the  French, 
the  Italians,  and  the  Germans,  in  887  :  after  which  he  was 
obliged  to  fubfift  on  the  bounty  of  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz. 
tie  died  in  888. 

Charles  V.  (emperor  and  king  of  Spain),  was  fon  of 
Philip  I.  archduke  of  Autlria,  and  of  Jane  queen  of  Caftile. 
He  was  born  at  Ghent,  February  24,  1500,  and  lucceeded  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  in  1517.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
chofen  emperor  at  Francfort  after  -the  death  of  Maximilian 
his  grandfather.  He  was  a  great  warrior  and  politician  :  and 
his  ambition  was  not  latisfied  with  the  kingdoms  and  pro¬ 
vinces  he  pofteffed  ;  for  he  is  fuppofed,  with  reafon,  to  have 
afpired  at  univerfal  empire.  He  is  laid  to  have  fought  60 
battles,  in  moft  of  which  he  was  victorious.  He  took  the 
king  of  France  -(Francis  I.).  prifoner,  and  fold  him  his  liberty 
on  very  hard  terms  :  yet  afterwards,  when  the  people  of 
Ghent  revolted,  he  afked  leave  to  pals  through  his  dominions; 
and  though  the  generous  king  thus  had  him  in  his  power,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  revenging  his  ill-treatment,  ybt  he  re¬ 
ceived  and  attended  him  with  all  pomp  and  magnificence.  He 
lacked  Rome,  and  took  the  Pope  prifoner ;  and  the  cruelties 
which  his  army  exercifed  there  are  laid  to  have  exceeded  thofe 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  Yet  the  pious  emperor  went  into 
mourning  on  account  of  this  conqueft  3  forbad  the  ringing  of 
bells  3  commanded  procefljons  to  be  made,  and  prayers  to  be 
offered  up,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Pope  his  prifoner  3  yet  did 
not  iniiift  the  leaft  puniftiment  on  thofe  who  treated  the  holy 
father  and  the  holy  lee  with  Inch  inhumanity.  He  is  acculed 
by  fome  Romifh  writers  of  favouring  Lutheran  principles, 
which  he  might  eafily  have  extirpated.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
found  his  account  in  the  divifions  which  that  fetl  oqcafioncd  ; 
and  he  for  ever  made  an  advantage  of  them,  fometimes  againtt 
the  Po’pe,  fometimes  againft  France,  and  at  other  times  againll 
the  empire  itfelf.  He  was  a-great  traveller,  and  made  50  dif¬ 
ferent  journeys  into  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  France, 
England,  anil  Africa.  Though  he  had  been  (uccefsful  111 
many  unjuft  enterprifes,  yet  his  laft  attempt  on  Metz,  which 
hebelieged  with  an  army  oi  100,000  men,  was  very  juft  and 
very  unt'uccefsful. 

Vexed  at  the  reverfe  of  fortune,  which  l'eemed  to  atttnd  his 
latter  days,  and  opprefled  by  lickneis,  which  unfitted  him  any 
longer  for  holding  the  reins  of  government  with  fteadinels, 
or  to  guide  them  with  addrefs,  he  refigned  his  dominions  to 
his  brother  Ferdinand  and  his  fon  Philip  5  and  retreated  to 
the  monaftery  of  St.  Julius,  near  Placentia,  in  Fftremadura. 
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;  When  Charles  entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  fuch  a  plan  of 
life  for  hirnfelf  as  would  have  l'uited  a  private  gentleman  of 
moderate  fortune.  His  table  was  neat,  but  plain  ;  his  domef- 
tics  few ;  his' intercourfc  with  Haem  familiar;  all  the  cum- 
berfome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance  on  his  perfon 
were  entirely  abolitlied,  as  deftruftive  of  that  focial  eafe  and 
tranquillity  which  he  courted  in  order  to  footh  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  As  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  together  with 
his  delivery  from  the  burdens  and  cares  of  government,  pro¬ 
cured  him  at  firlt  a  confiderable  remiffion  from  the  acute 
pains  of  the  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  he 
enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  fatisfaftion  in  this  humble 
lblitude  than  all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The  am¬ 
bitious  thoughts  and  projefts  which  had  fo  long  engrafted  and 
difquieted  him,  were  quite  effaced  from  his  mind.  Far  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  political  tranfaftions  of  the  princes  of 
Europe,  he  reftrained  his  curiofity  even  from  an  enquiry  con¬ 
cerning  them  ;  and  he.feemed  to  view  the  bufy  fcene  which 
he  had  abandoned  with  all  the  contempt  and  indifference  arif- 
ing  from  his  thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as 
from  the  pleafing  reflection  of  having  difentangled  hirnfelf 
from  its  cares. 

Other  amufements,  and  other  objects,  now  occupied  him. 
Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his  own 
hands,;  fometimes  he  rode  out  to  the  neighbouring  wood  on 
a  little  horfe,  the  only  one  that  he  kept,  attended  by  a  fingle 
Servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his 
apartment,  which  often  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  thefe 
more  active  recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen, 
who  refided  near  the  monaftery,  to  vifit  him,  and  entertained 
them  familiarly  at  his  table  ;  or  he  employed  himlelf  in  ftu- 
dying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming  curious  works  of 
inechanifm,  of  which  he  had  always  been  remarkably  fond, 
and  to  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this 
view  he  had  engaged  Turriano,  one  of  the  molt  ingenious  ar- 
tiffs  of  that  age,  to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat.  He  la¬ 
boured  tooether  with  him  in  framing  models  of  the  mod  ufe- 
ful  machirfcs,  as  well  as  in  making  experiments  with  regard 
to  their  refpeftive  powers ;  and  it  was  not  feldom  that  the 
ideas  of  the  monarch  aftifted  or  perfected  the  inventions  of 
the  artilt.  Fie  relieved  his  mind  at  intervals  with  flighter 
and  move  fantaltic  works  of  mechanifm,  in  fafhioning  pup¬ 
pets,  which,  by  the  ftrr.Cture  of  internal  fprings,  mimicked 
the  geftures  and  aftions  of  men,  to  the  no  fmall  aftonifti- 
ment  of  the  ignorant  monks,  who,  beholding  movements 
.which  they  could  not  comprehend,  fometimes  diffruftcd  their 
own  fenfes,  and  fometimes  fufpeCted  Charles  and  Turriano 
of  being  in  compaCt  with  invifible  powers.  He  was  parti¬ 
cularly,  curious  with  regard  to  the  cooftrtiftion  of  clocks  and 
watches ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he 
could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exaftly  alike,  he  re- 
fiefted,  it  is  laid,  with  a  mixture  of  furprife  as  well  as  regret 
on  his  own  folly,  in  having  beftowed  fo  much  time  and  la¬ 
bour  in  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  pre- 
cife  uniformity  of  fentiment  concerning  the  intricate  and  my- 
fterious  doftrines  of  religion. 

But  in  what  manner  foever  Charles  difpofc-d  of  the  reft  of 
his  time,  he  conftantly  referved  a  confiderable  portion  of  it 
for  religious  exercifes.  He  regularly  attended  divine  fervice 
in  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery  every  morning  and  evening; 
he  took  great  pleafure  in  reading  books  of  devotion,  particu¬ 
larly  the  works  of  St.  Auguftine  and  St.  Bernard  ;  and  con¬ 
verted  much  with  his  confelfor,  and  the  prior  of  the  monaftery, 
on  pious  fubjefts.  Thus  did  Charles  pafs  the  firft  year  of 
his  retreat  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming  a  man  perfectly  dit- 
engagcd  from  the  affairs  of  this  prefent  life,  and  ftanding  on 
the  confines  of  a  future  world,  either  in  innocent  amufements 
Vol.  X. 


which  Toothed  his  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with 
exceffive  application  to  bufinefs  ;  or  in  devout  occupations, 
which  he  deemed  necefiary  in  preparing  for  another  ftate. 

But,  about  fix  months  before  his  death,  the  gout,  after  a 
longer  intermiftion  than  ufual,  returned  with  a  proportional 
increafe  of  violence.  His  ftiattered  c'onftitution  had  not 
ftrength  enough  remaining  to  withftand  fuch  a  Ibock.  It  en¬ 
feebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body;  and  from  this  period 
we  hardly  difcern  any  traces  of  that  found  and  mafculine  un- 
derftanding  which  diftinguithed  Charles  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  An  illiberal  and  timid  fuperftition  deprefled  his  fpirit. 
He  had  no  reliftt  for  amufements  of  any  kind.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  conform,  in  his  manher  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour 
of  monaftic  aufterity.  He  defired  no  other  fociety  than  that 
of  monks,  and  was  almoft  continually  employed  in  chanting 
with  them  the  hymns  of  the  miflal.  As  an  expiation  for  his 
fins,  he  gave  hirnfelf  the  difeipline  in  fecret  with  fuch  feve- 
rity,  that  the  whip  ofcOrds^which  he  employed  as  the  inftru- 
ment  of  his  punifhment,  was  found,  after  his  deceafe,  tinged 
with  his  blood.  Nor  was  he  latisfied  with  thefe  adts  of  mor¬ 
tification,  which,  however  fevere,  were  not  unexampled. 
The  timorous  and  diftruftful  folicitude  which  always  accom¬ 
panies  fuperftition,  ftill  continued  to  difquiet'  him,  and  de¬ 
preciating  all  that  he  had  done,  prompted  him  to  aim  at 
lbmething  extraordinary,  at  fome  new  and  fingular  -aft  of 
piety  that  would  difplay  his  zeal,  and  merit  the  favour  of 
Heaven.  The  aft  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and  uncom¬ 
mon  as  any  that  fuperftition  ever  fuggefted  to  a  difordered 
fancy.  He  refolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obfequies  before  his 
death.  He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erefted  in  the  chapel  of 
the  monaftery.  His  domeftics  marched  thither  in  funeral 
procelfton,  with  black  tapers  in  their  hands.  He  hirnfelf  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  ftiroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  fo- 
lemnity.  The  fervice  for  the  dead  was  chanted  ;  and  Charles 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  reft  of  his 
foul,  mingled  his  tears  with  thofe  which  his  attendants  Hied,  as 
if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony 
clofed  with  fprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  ufual 
form,  and,  all  the  affiftants.  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel 
were  fhnt.  Then  Charles  rofe  out  of  the  coffin  and  withdrew 
to  his  apartment,  full  of  thofe  awful  fentiments  which  fuch  a 
fingular  folemnity  was  calculated  to  infpire.  But  either  the 
fatiguing  length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impreffion  which 
this  image  of  death  left  on  his  mind,  aftefted  him  fo  much, 
that  next  day  he  was  feized  with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame 
could  not  long  refill  its  violence  ;  and  he  expired  on  the  2  ill 
of  September,  after  a  life  of  58  years  fix  months  and  2  r 
days. 

Chaki.es  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  was  horn  in  1682,  By 
his  father’s  will,  the  adminiftration  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen-dowager  Eleonora  with  five  lenators,  till  the 
young  prince  was  18  :  but  he  was  declared  major  at  1 5,  by 
the  ftates  convened  at  Stockholm.  The  beginning  of  his  ad¬ 
miniftration  railed  no  favourable  ideas  of  him,  as  he  was 
thought  both  by  Swedes  and  foreigners  to  be  a  perfon  of  mean 
capacity.  But  the  difficulties  that  gathered  round  him,  foon 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  difplay  his  real  character. 
Three  powerful  princes,  Frederic  king  of  Denmark,  Auguf- 
tus  king  of  Poland  and  eleftor  of  Saxony,  and  Peter  the 
Great, .czar  of  Mufcovy,  prefuming  on  his  youth,  confpired 
his  ruin  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant.  Their  meafurcs  alarmed 
the  council,  they  were  for  diverting  the  ftorm  by  negociations ; 
but  Charles,  with  a  grave  refolution  that  aftonilhed  them, 
faid,  “  I  am  refolved.  never  to  enter  upon  an  unjuft  war,  nor 
to  put  an  end  to  a  juft  one  but  by  the  deftruftion  of  my  ene¬ 
mies.  My  refolution  is  fixed :  I  will  attack  the  firft  who 
lliall  declare  againft  me  ;  and  when  I  have  conquered  him*,  I 
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may  hope  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  reft.”  The  old  counfel- 
lors  received  his  orders  with  admiration  ;  and  were  ftill  more 
furprifed  when  they  faw  him  on  a  ludden  renounce  all  the 
enjoyments  of  a  court,  reduce  his  table  to  the  utrnoft  fruga¬ 
lity,  dreffed  like  a  common  foldier,  and,  full  of  the  ideas  of 
Alexander  and  Caefar,  propofe  thofe  two  conquerors  for  his 
models  in  every  thing  but  their  vices.  The  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  began  by  ravaging  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
ftein.  Upon  this,  Charles  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
Denmark  ;  and  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  that  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  thought  it  belt  to  accept  of  peace,  which  was  conclud¬ 
ed  in  1.700.  He  next  refolved  to  advance  againft  the  King 
of  Poland,  who  had  blocked  up  Riga.  He  had  no  fooner 
given  orders  for  his.  troops  to  go  into  winter- quarters,  than 
he  received  advice,  that  Narva,  where  Count  Home  was 
governor,  was  betieged  by  an  army  of  100,000  Muscovites. 
This  made  him  alter  his  meafures,  and  move  towards  the 
czar;  and  at  Narva  he  gained  a  furprifing  victory,  which 
coll  him  not  above  2000  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Muscovites  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  provinces  they  had 
invaded.  He  purlued  his  conquefts  till  he  penetrated  as  far 
as  where  the  diet  of  Poland  were  fitting  ;  when  he  made 
them  declare  the  throne  of  Poland  vacant,  and  elefted  Sta- 
nitlaus  their  king:  then  making  himfelf  matter  of  Saxony, 
he  obliged  Auguftus  himfelf  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  acknowledge  Staniflaus  by  a  letter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  on  his  accelfion.  All  Europe  was  furprifed  with  the  ex¬ 
peditious  fin  idling  of  this  great  negociation,  but  more  at  the 
difintereftednefs  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  fatisned  him¬ 
felf  with  the  bare  reputation  of  this  viftory,  without  de¬ 
manding  an  inch  of  ground  for  enlarging  his  dominions. 
After  thus  reducing  the  King  of  Denmark  to  peace,  placing 
a  new  king  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  having  humbled  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  protefted  the  Lutheran  religion, 
Charles  prepared  to  penetrate  into  Mufcovy  in  order  to  de¬ 
throne  the  czar.  He  quickly  obliged  the  Mufcovites  to 
abandon  Poland,  purfued  them  into  their  own  country,  and 
won  feveral  battles  over  them.  The  czar,  difpofed  to  peace, 
ventured  to  make  fome  propofals ;  Charles  only  anfwered, 
“  I  will  treat  with  the  czar  at  Mufcow.”  When  this 
haughty  aniwer  was  brought  to  Peter,  he  faid,  “  My  bro¬ 
ther  Charles  ftill  atfefts  to  aft  the  Alexander,  but  I  flatter 
myfelf  he  will  not  in  me  rind  a  Darius.”  The  event  juliificd 
him  :  for  the  Mufcovites,  already  beaten  into  difciplino,  and 
under  a  prince  of  fuch  talents  as  Peter,  entirely  deftroyed 
the  Swedifh  army  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Pultowa, 
July  8,  1 709  ;  on  which  deeifive  day  Charles  loft  the  fruits 
of  nine  years’  labour,  and  of  almoft  100  battles  !  The  king, 
with  a  (mall  troop,  purfued  by  the  Mufcovites,  pafl'ed  the 
Borifthencs  to  Oczakow  in  the  Turkifti  territories;  and  from 
thence,  through  delert  countries,  arrived  at  Bender ;  where 
the  Sultan,  when  informed  of  his  arrival,  lent  orders  for  ac¬ 
commodating  hirn  in  the  heft  manner,  and  appointed  him  a 
guard.  Near  Bender,  Charles  built  a  houfe,  and  intrenched 
himfelf;  and  had  with  him  1800  men,  who  were  all  clothed 
and  fed,  with  their  horfes,  at  the  expence  of  the  grand- 
fignior.  Here  he  formed  a  defign  of  turning  the  Ottoman 
arms  upon  his  enemies ;  and  is  laid  to  have  had  a  pro- 
mife  from  the  vizier  of  being  fentinto  Mufcovy  with  200,000 
men.  While  he  remained  here,  he  inlenfibly  acquired  a 
iafte  for  hooks  :  he  read  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Ra¬ 
cine  ;  with  the  works  of  Defpreaux,  whofe  fatims  he  relifhed, 
but  did  not  much  admire  his  other  works.  When  he  read 
that  paflage  in  which  the  author  reprelents  Alexander  as  a 
fool  and  a  madman,  he  tore  out  the  leaf.  He  would  fome- 
times  play  at  chefs  ;  but  when  he  recovered  of  his  wound, 
he  renewed  the  fatigues  in  exercifing  his  men  ;  he  tired  three 


horfes  a-day  ;  and  thole  who  courted  his  favour  were  all  day 
in  their  boots.  To  difpoie  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  this  war, 
he  detached  about  800  Boles  and  Colaques  of  his  retinue,  with 
orders  to  pafs  the  Neifter,  that  runs  by  Bender,  and  to  obferve 
what  palled  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  Mufcovite  troops, 
difperfed  in  thofe  quarters,  fell  immediately  upon  this  little 
company,  and  purfued  them  even  to  the  territories  of  the 
grand-fignior.  This  was  what  the  king  expefted.  His 
minifters  at  the  Porte  excited  theTurks  to  vengeance;  but  the 
Czar’s  money  removed  all  difficulties,  and  Charles  found  him- 
fell  in  a  manner  prifoner  among  the  Tartars.  He  imagined 
the  iultan  was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of  his  grand-vizier. 
Poniatowiky  undertook  to  make  his  complaints  to  the  grand- 
vizier.  The  fultan,  in  anfwer,  fome  days  after,  fent  Charles 
five  Arabian  horfes,  one-  of  which  was  covered  with  a  laddie 
and  houling  of  great  riches  ;  with  an  obliging  letter,  but  con¬ 
ceived  in  fuch  general  terms  as  gave  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
the  minifter  had  done  nothing  without  the  fultan’s  confent: 
Charles,  therefore,  refufedthem.  Poniatowiky  had  the  courage 
to  form  a  defign  of  depofing  the  grand- vizier  ;  who  accord¬ 
ingly  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  wealth,  and  banifhed. 
The  feal  of  the  empire  was  given  to  Numan  Cuproughly : 
who  perfuaded  his  mafter  that  the  law  forbad  him  to  invade 
the  czar,  who  had  done  him  no  ipjury;  but  to  fuccour  the 
King  of  Sweden  as  an  unfortunate  prince  in  his  dominions. 
He  lent  his  majefty  800  purfes,  every  one  of  which  amount  cd 
to  500  crowns,  and  advifed  him  to  return  peaceably  to  his 
own  dominions.  Charles  rejefted  this  advice,  threatening  to 
hang  up  the  balhavys,  and  lhave  the  beards  of  any  Janifaries 
who  brought  him  fuch  meftages ;  and  fent  word  that  he  ffiould 
depend  upon  the  gfand-fignior’s  promife,  and-hopbd  to  re¬ 
enter  Poland  as  a  conqueror  with  an  army  of  Turks.  After 
various  intrigues  at  the  Porte,  an  order  was  fent  to  attack, 
this  head  of  iron,  as  he  was.  called,  and  to  take  him  either 
alive  or  dead.  He  flood  a  fiege  in  this  houfe,  with  forty  do- 
mefties,  againft  the  Turkiffi  army  ;  killed  no  lei's  than  29  Ja- 
nilaries  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  performed  prodigies  of  va¬ 
lour  on  a  very  unneceflary  and  unwarrantable  occafion.  But 
the  houfe  being  fet  on  fire,  and  himfelf  wounded,  he  was  at 
laft  taken  priioner  and  fent  to  Adrianople  ;  where  the  grand- 
fignior  gave  him  audience,  and  promiled  to  make  good  ail  the 
damages  he  had  luftained,  At  laft,  after  a  ftay  of  above  five 
years,  he  left  Turkey  3  and,  having  difguifed  himfelf,  tra- 
verfed  Wallachia,  Tranfylvania,  Hungary,  and  Germany, .at¬ 
tended  only  by  oneperfon;  and  in  1 6  days’ riding,  during 
which  time  he  never  went  to  bed,  came  to  Stralfund  at  mid¬ 
night,  November  2  i,  1714.  His  boots  were  cut  from  his 
l'wollen  legs,  and  he  was  put  to  bed ;  where,  when  he  had 
llept  fpme  hours,  the  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  review  his 
troops,  and  examine  the  ftate  of  the  fortifications.  He  fent 
out  orders  that  very  day,  to  renew  the  war  with  more  vigour 
than  ever.  But  affairs  were  now  much  changed :  Auguf¬ 
tus  had  recovered  the  throne  of  Poland ;  Sweden  had  loft  many 
of  its  provinces;  and  was  without  money,  trade,  credit,  or 
troops.  The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Pruffia  feized  the  iiland 
of  Rugen;  and  betieged  him  in  Stralfund,  which  furrender- 
ed  ;  but  Charles  efcaped  to  Carllcroon.  When  his  country  was 
threatened  with  invasion  by  fo  many  princes,  he,  to  the  fur- 
prife  of  all  Europe,  marched  into  Norway  with  20,000  men. 
A  very  few  Danes  might  have  flopped  the  Swedifli  army ; 
but  fuch  a  quick  invalk.n  they  could  not  forefee.  Europe 
was  yet  more  at  a  lofs  to  find  the  czar  lb  quiet,  and  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  del'eent  upon  Sweden,  as  he  had  before  agreed  with  his 
allies.  This  inaftion  was  the  conlequence  of  one  of  the 
greateft  deli g us,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  difficult,  of 
any  that  were  ever  formed  by  the  imagination  of  man.  In 
fhort,  a  fcheme  was  fet  on  foot  for  a  reconciliation  with  the- 
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e*ar  ;  for  repjacing  Staniflaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland  ;  and 
fetting  James  the  Second's  fon  upon  that  of  England, 
betide  reltoring  the  Duke  of  Holttein  to  his  dominions. 
Charles  was  pleated  with  thefe  grand  ideas,  though  without 
building  much  upon  them,  and  gave  his  rainifter  leave  to  ad 
at  large.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  was  going  to  make  a 
iecond  attempt  upon  Norway  in  1718;  and  he  flattered  him- 
felf  with  being  matter  of  that  kingdom  in  fix  months  :  but 
he  was  killed  at  Fredericfliall,  a  pldce  of  great  ftrcogth  and 
Importance,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  key  of  that  kingdom, 
as  he  was  examining  the  works  — This  prince  experienced  the 
extremes  of  profperity  and  of  adverfity.  without  being  flat¬ 
tened  by  the  one,  or  difturbed  for  a  moment  at  the  other ; 
but  was  a  man  rather  extraordinary  than  great,  and  fitter  to 
be  admired  than  imitated.  He  was  honoured  by  the  Turks 
for  his  rigid  abftinence  from  wine,  and  his  regularity  in  at¬ 
tending  public  devotion.  In  religion  he  was  a  Lutheran, 
and  a  flrong  believer  in  predeftination.  He  wrote  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  war,  and  on  his  own  campaigns  from  1700  to 
1709;  but  the  MS.  was  loft  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Pultowa 

Charles  Cape,  a  promontory  of  N.  America,  on  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  ftrait  entering  into  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Long. 
75.  13.  W.  Lat.  62.  10.  N 

CHARLTON,  a  village  in  Kent,  on  the  edge  of  Black- 
heath,  on  the  bsow  of  an  eminence  that  commands  a  tine 
view  of  the  Thames.  It  is  famous  for  an  annual  fair  held 
here  on  St.  Luke’s  day ;  it  is  called  Horn  Fair  ;  horn  wares 
of  all  kinds  are  fold ;  the  mob  wear  horns  on  their  heads  ; 
and  all  that  licentioufnefs  prevails  which  its  name  imports. 
Tradition  traces  the  origin  of  this  fair  to  the  time  of  King 
John,  who,  being  dete6ted  in  an  amour  here,  was  obliged,  it 
is  faid,  to  purchafe  his  lafety  of  the  injured  hufband,  by  a 
grant  of  all  the  land  from  this  place  to  Cuckold’s  Point  ;  and 
he  eftablilhed  the  fair  as  the  tenure.  In  this  parifli,  on 
Blackheath,  is  Morden  College,  a  noble  inftitution  for  decayed 
merchants,  founded  by  Sir  John  Morden,  Bart,  a  Turkey  mer¬ 
chant,  feveral  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1708. 

CHARLE  VILI.E,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  30  miles  N.  of  Cork.  Long.  8.  30.  W.  Lat.  52. 
i3.  N. 

Cha  rleville,  a  hand  fome  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ardennes  and  late  province  of  Champagne.  The 
ftreets  are  ftraight,  and  the  houles  of  an  equal  height.  Here  is 
a  magnificent  fquare,  and  in  the  centre  a  handfome  fountain. 
It  is  leated  on  the  Meufe,  near  Mezieres,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  a  bridge  and  a  caufeway  ;  15  miles  N.W.  of  Se¬ 
dan,  and  1 15  N.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  45.  E.  Lat.  49. 
50.  N. 

CHARLEY,  a  town  of  Lancaflnre,  with  a  market  on  Tuef- 
day.  It  is  feated  near  the  fpring-head  of  a  rivulet  called  Chor, 
not  far  from  the  river  Yarrow;  fix  miles  S.E.  of  Prefton,  and 
203  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  45.  W.  Lat.  53.  38.  N. 

1  CHARMES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  and  late  province  of  Lorrain,  feated  on  the  Molelle, 
;Over  which  is  a  handfome  bridge.  It  is  eight  miles  E.  of 
Mirecourt.  Long.  6.  17.  E.  Lat.  48.  21.N. 

CHARNWOOD,  or  Charley  Forest,  a  rough  open 
trad  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Leicefterftiire,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bardon  Hills 

CFIAROLLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Saone  and  Loire.  It  has  a  ruinous  caflle,  and  is  feated  on  the 
iver  Reconce,  24  miles- W.N.W.  of  Macon.  Long.  4.  24.  E. 
Lat.  46.  28.  N. 

1  CHASE,  or  Chace,  is  alfo  a  place  of  retreat  for  deer  and 
viid  beafts  ( Encj/cl .).  The  following  hiftory  of  the  Englilh 


chafes  is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant :  “  At  firft  the  beafts  of  chafe 
had  this  whole  illand  for  their  range ;  they  knew  no  other 
limits  than  the  ocean,  nor  confeffed  any  particular  mailer. 
When  the  Saxons  had  eftablilhed  themfelves  in  the  heptarchv, 
they  were  referved  by  each  fovereign  for  his  own  particular 
diverfion  :  hunting  and  war,  in  thofe  uncivilifed  ages,  were 
the  only  employ  of  the  great ;  their  adive,  but  uncultivated 
minds,  being  fufceptible  of  no  pleafures  but  thole  of  a  violent 
kind,  fuch  as  gave  exercife  to  their  bodies,  and  prevented  the 
pain  of  thinking. 

“  But  as  the  Saxon  kings  only  appropriated  thofe  lands  to 
the  ufe  of  forefts  which  were  unoccupied,  fo  no  individuals 
received  any  injury  :  but  when  the  conqueft  had  fettled  the 
Norman  line  on  the  throne,  this  paflion  for  the  chafe  was 
carried  to  an  excels,  which  involved  every  civil  right  in  a 
general  ruin  :  it  fuperfeded  the  corfideration  of  religion  even 
in  a  iuperftitious  age  :  the  village-communities,  nay  even  the 
molt  facred  edifices,  were  turned  into  one  vaft  wafte,  to  make 
room  for  animals,  the  objeds  of  a  lawlels  tyrant’s  plcafure. 
The  new  foreft  in  Hamplhire  is  too  trite  an  inltance  to  be 
dwelt  on  ;  fanguinary  laws  were  enaded  to  preferve  the  game ; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.  it  was  lels 
criminal  to  deltroy  one  of  the  human  fpecies  than  a  bead  of 
chale.  Thus  it  continued  while  the  Norman  line  filled  the 
throne;  but  when  the  Saxon  line  was  reftored  under  Henry  II. 
the  rigour  of  the  foreft  laws  was  immediately  foftened. 

“  When  our  barons  began  to  form  a  power,  they  claimed  a 
vaft,  but  more  limited,  trad  for  a  diverfion  that  the  Englilh 
were  always  fond  of.  They  were  very  jealous  of  any  encroach¬ 
ments  on  their  reipedive  bounds,  which  were  often  the  caufe 
of  deadly  feuds  :  fuch  a  one  gave  caufe  to  the  fatal  day  of 
chevy- chace  ;  a  fad  which,  though  recorded  only  in  a  ballad, 
may,  from  what  we  know  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  be 
founded  on  truth  :  not  that  it  was  attended  with  all  the 
circumftances  which  the  author  of  that  natural  but  heroic 
competition  hath  given  it;  lor,  on  that  day,  neither  a  Percy 
nor  a  Douglas  fell :  here  the  poet  feems  to  have  claimed  his 
privilege,  and  mixed  with  this  fray  fome  of  the  events  of  the 
battle  of  Otterbourne. 

“  When  property  became  happily  more  divided  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  feodal  tenures,  thefe  extenfive  hunting- 
grounds  became  more  limited;  and  as  tillage  and  hufbandrv 
increafed,  the  beafts  of  chafe  were  obliged  lo  give  way  to 
others  more  ufeful  to  the  community.  The  vaft  trads  of  land, 
before  dedicated  to  hunting,  were  then  contraded ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  ufeful  arts  gained  ground,  either  loft  their 
original  deftination,  or  gave  rife  to  the  invention  of  parks. 
Liberty  and  the  arts  feem  coeval ;  for  when  once  the  latter  got 
footing,  the  former  proteded  the  labours  of  the  induftrious 
from  being  ruined  by  the  licentious  fportlman,  or  beino- 
devoured  by  the  objeds  of  his  diverfion  :  for  this  reafon,  the 
fubjeds  of  a  delpotic  government  ftill  experience  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  vaft  waftes,  and  forefts,  the  terrors  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hulbandmen  ;  while  in  our  well-regulated  monarchy 
very  few  chafes  remain.  The  Englilh  ftill  indulge  them le! vet, 
in  the  pleafures  of  hunting  ;  but  confine  the  deer-kind  to 
parks,  of  which  England  boafts  of  more  than  any  other  'king¬ 
dom  in  Europe.  The  laws  allow  every  man  his  pleafure ;  but 
confine  them  in  fuch  bounds  as  prevents  them  from  being 
injurious  to  the  meanelt  of  the  community.  Before  the  Re¬ 
formation,  the  prelates  feem  to  have  guarded  fufficiently 
againft  this  want  of  arnufement,  the  fee  of  Norwich,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  being  poftefied,  about  that  time,  of  thirteen  parks. 

CHATEL-CHALONS  ( Encycl .),  erroneoufly  lpelt  Cha- 
ter-chalons. 

CHAT1LLON-LES-COMBES,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Ain  and  late  province  of  Breile,  twelve  miles  W.  of  Bourg, 
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CHATILLON-SUR-INDRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Indre  and  late  province  of  Berry,  ten  miles  S.  of 
Loches.  Long.  o.  c<p  E.  Lat.  47.  22.  N. 

CHATILLON-SUR-MARNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Marne  and  late  province  of  Champagne, 
feventeen  miles  S.  of  Rheims.  Long.  4.  5.  E.  Lat.  48.  58-  N. 

CHATOQUE,  Lake;,  a  lake  of  North  America,  in  the 
Rate  of  New  York.  It  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Conawongo, 
which  runs  into  the  Allegany.  The  lower  end  of  it,  whence 
the  river  proceeds,  is  in  lat.  42.  10.  N.  From  the  N.W.  of 
this  lake  to  Lake  Erie  is  nine  miles. 

CHATTESWORTH,  a  village  in  Derbyfhire,  near  the 
river  Derwent,  in  the  Peak,  and  reckoned  one  of  its  wonders. 
Here  is  the  magnificent  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire.  It 
is  fix  miles  from  Chefterfield. 

CHAUMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Oife  and  late  province  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  thirty  miles  N.W . 
of  Paris.  Long.  2.  7  E.  Lat.  49.  18.  N. 

CHE  ABLE,  a  town  in  Staffordfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  feated  in  the  mod  fertile  part  of  the  moor¬ 
lands,  twelve  miles  N.E.  of  Stafford.  Long.  1.  56.  W.  Lat, 
53.  o.  N. 

CHE  AM,  a  village  in  Surrey  ;  of  which  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  between  the  years  1581  and  1624,  of  fix  of  its  refitors 
fucceifively,  five  became  bifhops.  Adjoining  to  this  parifii,  is 
the  fitd  of  the  village  of  Codinton,  or  Cudington,  near  which 
Henry  VIII.  built  the  palace  of  Nonfuch,  fo  much  celebrated, 
by  Camden  and  Hentzner,  for  its  magnificence.  It  was  a 
favourite  refidence  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  being  granted  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  Duchefs  of  Cleveland,  the  pulled  down  the 
houfe,  and  difparked  the  land.  Cheam  is  thirteen  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  London. 

CHEBUKTO  Harbour,  in  North  America,  near  Halifax, 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Long.  63.  18.  W.  Lat.  44  45.  N. 

CHEDDER,  a  large  village  of  Somerfetfhire,  famous  for 
its  cheefes,  which  are  the  next  belt  to  Stilton  cheefe  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  as  large  as  thofe  of  Chefhire.  It  is  three  miles  E. 
of  Axbridge.  Long.  2.  57.  W.  Lit.  51.  13.  N, 

CHED  WORTH,  a  village  of  Gloucelterlhire,  four  miles 
S.W.  of  North  Leach,  through  which  the  river  Coin  runs  to 
Fairford.  It  is  filuated  on  the  declivity  of  two  hills.  In  this 
parifh,  in  1 760,  a  Roman  bath  was  difeovered.  The  Roman 
Folfe  lies  about  two  miles  N.W.  of  this  fpot.  There  is  a 
tumulus  on  a  hill  near  this  bath,  with  a  remarkably  large 
Rone  fet  upright  on  the  top  of  it,  on  the  removal  ot  which 
great  quantities  of  human  bones  were  difeovered. 

CHEESE  (E iicycl.).  Every  country  has  places  noted  for 
this  commodity  :  thus  CheRcr  and  Gloucefter  cheefe  are 
famous  in  England ;  and  the  Parmefan  cheefe  is  in  no  lefs 
repute  abroad,  efpecially  in  France.  This  fort  of  cheefe  is 
entirely  made  of  fvveet  cow-milk :  but  at  Rochefort  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  they  make  it  of  ewes’  milk  3  and  in  other  places  it  is 
ufual  to  add  goats’  or  ewes’  milk  in  a  certain  proportion  to  that 
of  the  cow.  Parmefan  is  made  in  cheeles  of  60,  8q,  ioo,  and 
even  180  pounds  weight  3  the  fize  depends  on  the  number  of 
cows  in  the  poffetfion  of  the  farmer  :  thofe  which  weigh 
60  or  80  pounds  are  confidered  moil  commodious  for  fale. 

In  warm  weather,  and  when  there  is  plenty  of  milk,  they 
make  cheefe  every  day  :  in  winter  the  milk  will  keep,  and  the 
cheefe  is  only  made  every  other  day.  In  fummer,  the  evening’s 
rnjlk  is  fkimmed  the  next  morning,  that  of  the  morning  at 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  evening’s  milk 
is  lkim med  again,  both  are  mixed  together,  and  the  farmer 
immediately  proceeds  to  manufaHure  his  cheefe. 

All  the  milk  intended  for  one  boiling  is  put  together  in  a 
large  copper  cauldron,  large  enough  to  contain  1000  pounds, 
three  feet  five  inches  deep,  and  nearly  of  the  form  deferibed 


in  the  figure.  The  cauldron  is  fufpended  by  its  handle  o» 
a  wooden  crane,  fo  that  it  can  be  taken  from  the  fire  and 
replaced  at  pleafure.  The  fire-place  forms  a  kind  of  Rove, 
between  which  and  the  cauldron  the  flame  blazes  freely  ;  but 
the  Rove  is.  open  on  one  fide,  to  leave  a  paffage  for  the 
cauldron  when  it  becomes  neceffary  to  turn  it.  The  hearth, 
and  even  the  bottom  of  the  cauldron,  are  below  the  level  of 
the  earth,  that  the  perfon  employed  in  making  the  cheefe  may 
with  eafe  plunge  his  hands  when  neceffary  to  the  very  bottom. 

When  the  milk  is  in  tire  cauldron,  the  fire  is  kindled,  the 
milk  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  about  forty  degrees,  and 
kept  flirring  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  in  order  that  the 
temperature  may  be  equally  diflributed  through  all  parts  of 
the  mafs.  While  the  milk  is  thus  heating,  the  cream  is 
churned  into  butter. 

When  the  milk  has  attained  the  proper  temperature,  the 
cauldron  is  removed  from  the'  fire,  and  a  large  wooden  fkreen 
is  placed  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  milk  from  .re¬ 
ceiving  any  further  heat  from  the  fire,  and  that  no  motion 
may.  be  created  by  it  in  any  part  of  the  mafs.  They  then 
wait  five  or  fix  minutes  to  afford  time  for  the  calming  of  any 
internal  motion,  occafioned  by  the  different  temperatures  of 
the  feveral  Rrata  of  milk  ;  and  when  Ihe  whole  is  in  a  Rate  of 
calm,  the  rennet  is  infufed  in  the  following  manner. 

They  have,  in  a  little  veffel,  a  leaven,  compofed  of  milk 
curdled  in  the  flomach  of  a  calf,  wheat-flour,  and  fait,  all 
fermented  together.  Of  this  they  take  a  linall  lump,  about 
_the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  tie  it  up  in  the  corner  of  a  napkin, 
which  is  plunged  into  the  milk  and  fqueezed  out  with  the 
hand.  The  linen  retains,  like  a  fievC,  all  the  fubftances  in 
the  rennet  which  will  not  diffolve  ;  and  when  thefe  fubftances 
only  are  left,  the  napkin  is  withdrawn,  and  the  milk  well 
flirred  that  the  rennet  may  be  equally  diflributed  ;  that  done, 
the  whole  mafs  is  left  to  curdle  without  difturbance.  In  this 
interval  they  finifh  churning  the  butter. 

In  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  the  milk  is  curdled, 
which  is  made  apparent  when,  on  taking  up  fome  of  it  with 
a  wooden  fpoon,  at  different  places  in  the  furface,  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  have  loft  its  fluidity.  Then  they  take  away  the 
fkreen,  and  replace  the  cauldron  on  the  fire,  to  heat  the  milk 
anew,  and  carry  its  temperature  to  fifty  degrees.  The  motive 
for  this  fecund  heating  is,  to  facilitate  the  reparation  of  the 
curd,  as  hereafter  mentioned.  During  the  time  it  is  on  the 
fire  it  is  kept  continually  ftirring,  for  the  purpofe  of  dividing 
it.  The  kind  of  boiling  which  it  now  undergoes  renders  the 
curd  more  denfe,  and  increafes  its  fpecific  weight.  They  then 
let  it  cool  a  little,  and  take  away  about  a  quarter  of  the  thin 
milk,  that  the  remainder  may  with  lefs  difficulty  acquire  the 
temperature  of  fifty  degrees.  They  then  keep  ftirring  it  con¬ 
tinually,  that  all  the  ■  curd  may  be  divided  into  very  fmall 
lumps.  When  the  proper  temperature  is  attained,  they  throw 
in  a  few  pinches  of  faffron,  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  colouring 
the  cheefe. 

At  this  period  the  operation  becomes  extremely  critical. 
The  heating  not  only  enables  the  mafles  of  curd  to  adhere  to 
each  other,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  hardens  the  white  of 
eggs,  but  it  enables  the  curd  to  feparate  itfelf  from  the  milk 
after  the  mafs  is  formed.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  nice 
limitation  to  be  oblerved  in  this  relpedt,  which  muft  not  be 
exceeded,  for  the  perfon  employed  in  making  of  the  cheefe 
now  frequently  takes  up  handfuls  of  the  curd,  which  he 
fqueezes  ftrongly  together  to  afeertain  whether  it  has  acquired 
a  proper  confiftency.  When  he  is  fatisfied  in  this  relpecl, 
the  cauldron  is  again  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  the  fkreen 
replaced,  or  the  fire  is  extinguifhed  with  water. 

When  the  mafs  is  no  longer  ftirred,  the  curd  foon  preci¬ 
pitates  itfelf.  Then  with  large  wooden  veifels  they  take  out 
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almoft  all  the  thin  milk,  and  throw  over  the  reft  about  two 
pailfuls  of  cold  water,  to  decreaf'e  the  heat,  and  permit  the 
workman  to  thruft  in  his  hands.  Then,  holding  by  his  thighs 
to  the  brim  of  the  veflel,  he  bends  himfelf  in,  to  reach  the 
bottom  with  his  hands  ;  he  quickly  gathers  all  the  curd  to¬ 
gether  to  one  tide  of  the  cauldron,  and  pathos  a  cloth  under 
The  curd,  which  he  gathers  together,  grafping  the  four  corners 
of  the  cloth.  This  mafs  is  very  heavy,  and  he  could  not  draw 
it  out  immediately,  but  the  affiftants  pour  into  the  cauldron 
the  milk  they  had  previoufly  taken  out,  and  this  enables  him 
to  raife,  without  much  difficulty,  the  mafs  of  curd  to  the 
furface.  He  then  carries  it  aWay  in  the  cloth,  and  places  it 
in  a  round  wooden  form,  without  bottom,  ftanding  on  an  even 
folid  table. 

All  this  operation  requires  great  readinefs  in  the  tervice, 
and  even  a  great  degree  of  habit ;  for  the  power  of  adhefion 
which  the  curd  has  acquired  makes  it  harden  lpeedily,  and  if  it 
were  permitted  to  atTume  a  bad  fhape  it  would  ncvui  aiter- 
wards  lofe  it. 

When  the  curd  is  placed  in  the  form,  the  cheefe  has  already 
acquired  firmnefs,  and  will  refill  a  ftrong  preffure  of  the 
fiiH’er;  it  hardens  very  rapidly,  and,  without  any  external 
compreffion,  iqueezes  out,  by  its  own  power  of  contraction, 
the  °reater  part  of  the  thin  milk  which  is  yet  contained  in  it. 
The°effcdt  0f  this  faculty  would  be  to  give  the  cheefe  a 
lpherical  form  ;  but  to  flatten  if  at  the  ends,  they  place  over 
it  a  round  plate  of  wood,  and  a  heavy  Hone.  Thus  it  is  left 
for  the  nmht ;  it  cools,  throws  off  the  thin  milk,  and  affumes 
the  form  it  is  intended  to  retain. 

On  the  morrow  they  place  a  layer  of  fait  on  one  of  the  flat 
fides  of  the  cheefe  5  the  next,  day  they  turn  it,  and  fait  the 
oppoflte  furface;  and  continue  this  alternate  operation  for 
forty  days,  when  the  fait  will  melt  no  longer-.  The  ule  of  this 
operation  is  not  only  to  fait  but  to  dry  the  cheefe,  that  is,  to 
extract  from  it  all  the  milk  which  may  have  remained  after 
-  the  cheefe  had  become,  cool,  and  could  no  longer  contrail 

itfelf.  ... 

When,  after  about  forty  days,  the  cheefe  has  acquired  the 
neccflary  qualities  for  keeping  and  fale,  they  ferape  it  with  a 
flexible  knife  to  take  off  the  little  foft  incruflation  on  the 
furface,  fo  that  the  foft  cheefe  is  feen  on  every  fide;  the 
furface  is  then  perfectly  fleekj  and  they  varnifh  it  with  a  flight 
layer  of  linfeed-oil ;  finally,  they  give  to  the  convex  furface 
'  oniy  a  red  tint,  made  from  vegetable  fubftances  alone,  and  the 
cheelc  is  fit  for  fale. 

The  thin  milk  which  has  been  replaced  in  the  cauldron  ftill 
contains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  curd,  and  even  fome 
lerous  parts,  which,  though  they  did  not  curdle  at  firft,  ought 
not  to  be  loft.  The  cauldron  is  replaced  on  the  fire,  and  frefh 
rennet  put  into  the  milk  ;  by  thefe  means  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  curd  is  obtained  to  make  an  inferior  fort  of  cheefe  for  family 
confumption.  The  milk  which  ftill  remains  ferves  to  feed 
the  live  ftock.  See  plate  20. 

Cheese-7  letinrt.  See  Gallium. 

CHEIRANTHUS,  stock-gilliflower,  or  Wallflower-, 
a  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia 
clafs  of  plants.  The  fpecies  are  thirteen,  but  the  following 
three  are  moil  worthy  of  notice  :  1.  The  chciri  or  common 
wallflower,  with  ligneous,  long,  rough  roots  ;  an  upright, 
woody,  abiding  flalk,  divided  into  many  erect  angular 
branches,  forming  a  bulky  head  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped,  acute,  fmooth  leaves,  and 
all  the  branches  terminating  in  long  eret  fpikes  of  numerous 
flowers,  which  in  different  varieties  are  yellow,  bloody,  white, 
)  &c.  2.  The  incams,  or  hoary  cheiranthns,  with  ligneous, 

long,  naked,  white  roots  ;  and  upright,  ftrong,  woody,  abiding 
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llem,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  branchy  at  top,  adorned 
with  long,  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe,  hoary  leaves  ;  and  the  top  of 
the  flalk  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  erect  fpikes  of 
flowers  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  long’  of  different  colours 
in  different  varieties.  3.  The  annmts,  or  ten-weeks- ftock, 
with  an  upright,  woody,  fmooth  flalk,  divided  into  a  branchy- 
head,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped,  blunt,  hoary  leaves,  a  little  indented,  and  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  long  ere6l  fpikes  c>f  numerous  flowers 
of  different  colours  in  different  varieties. — The  two  firft  forts 
are  very  hardy  evergreen  biennials  or  perennials  ;  but  the  lad 
is  an  annual  plant,  •  fo  muft  be  continued  by  feed  Town  every 
year  ;  and  even  the  two  firft,  notwith ftanding  their  being 
perennial,  degenerate  fo  much  in  their  flowers  after  the  firll 
year,  that  it  will  be  proper  alfo  to  raife  an  annual  fupply  of 
them.  The  feeds  are  to  be  laved  only  from  the  plants  with 
Angle  flowers;  for  the  double  ones  bring  no  feeds  to  perfection. 
The  feeds  are  to  be  chofen  from  fuch  flowers  as  have  five,  fix, 
or  more  petals,  or  from  luch  as  grow  near  to  the  double  ones. 
They  may  be  Town  in  the  full  ground  in  the  fpring,  and  may¬ 
be  afterwards  tranfplanted.  When  fine  doubles  of  the  two 
firll  kinds  are  obtained,  they  may  be  multiplied  by  flips  from 
the  old  plants. 

CHEITORE,  or  Oudipour,  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
Rajpoot  Hates,  in  Hindooftan  Proper.  It  confifts,  in  general, 
of  high  mountains,  divided  by  narrow  valleys  ;  or  of  plains 
environed  by  mountains,  acceffible  only  by  narrow  palfes  or 
defiles :  in  reality,  one  of  the  ftrongelt  countries  in  the 
world  ;  yet  having  an  extent  of  arable,  land  fufficient  for  the 
fupport  of  a  numerous  population,  and  bleffed  with  a  mild 
climate,  being  between  the  24th  and  28th  degrees  of  N. 
latitude  :  in  fine,  a  country  likely  to  remain  for  ever  in  the 
hands  of  its  prefent  poffeffors,  and  to  prove  the  afylum  of  the 
Hindoo  religion  and  cultoms.  “  Notwithftanding,”  fays 
Major  Rennell,  “  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it 
by  the  Gaznavide,  Pattan,  and  Mogul  emperors,  it  has  never 
been  more  than  nominally  reduced.  Some  of  the  fortreffes, 
with  which  the  country  abounds,  were  indeed  taken  :  but  the 
lpirit  of  independent  nations  does  not  refide  in  fortreffes,  nor 
are  they  to  be  conquered  with  them.  Accordingly,  every 
war  on  thefe  people,  even  by  Aurungzebe,  ended  in  a  com- 
prornife,  or  defeat,  on  the  fide  of  the  aflailants.”  The 
country,  however,  is  now  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas. 

Cheitore,  or  Oudipour,  a  town,  in  a  piovinceof  the 
fame  name,  in  Hindooftan  Proper.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Rana,  or  chief  prince  of  the  Rajpoots,  in  the  days  of  his 
greatnefs  ;  and  was  a  fortrefs  and  city  of  great  extent,  fituated 
on  a  mountain  ;  but  it  has  been  in  ruins  fince  the  time  of 
Aurungzebe  in  168 1 .  It  is  120  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Nagpour. 
Long.  74.  56.  E.  Lat.  25.  21.  N. 

CHEKAO,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  an  earth  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fometimes  ufed  by  the 
Chinefe  in  their  porcelain  manufatures.  It  is  a  hard  and 
flony  earth;  and  the  manner  of  ufing  it  is  this  :  they  firft 
calcine  it  in  an  open  furnace,  and  then  beat  it  to  a  fine 
powder.  This  powder  they  mix  with  large  quantities  of 
water  :  then  ftirriog  the  whole  together,  they  let  the  coarfer 
part  fubfide ;  and  pouring  off  the  reft  yet  thick  as  ertarn, 
they  leave  it  to  fettle,  and  ufe  the  matter  which  is  found  at 
the  bottom  in  form  of  a  foft  pafte,  and  will  retain  that 
humidity  a  long  time.  This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  tartli 
called  hoache,  in  the  making  of  that  elegant  fort  df  c  hina- 
ware  which  is  all  white,  and  has  flowers  w  hich  feem  formed 
by  a  mere  vapour  within  its  furface.  The  njanner  of  their 
ufing  it  is  this:  they  firft  make  the  veffel  of  the  common 
matter  of  the  manufacture ;  when  this  is  almoft  drv,  they 
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paint  upon  it  the  flowers,  or  whatever  other  figures  they 
pleafe,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  this  preparation  of  the  chekao; 
when  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  cover  the  whole  veil'd  with 
the  varnifli  in  the  common  way,  and  bake  it  as  ufual.  The 
confequence  is,  that  the  whole  is  white  :  but  the  body  of  the 
■veil'd,  the  figures,  and  the  varnifh,  being  three  different  fub- 
ffances,  each  has  its  own  particular  white  ;  and  the  flowers 
being  painted  in  the  fineft  white  of  all,  are  diftindlly  feen 
through  the  varnifli  upon  the  veil'd,  and  feem  as  if  traced  by 
a  vapour  only.  The  hoache  does  this  as  well  as  the  chekao  ; 
and  has  befides  this  the  quality  of  ferving  for  making  the 
porcelain  ware  either  alone,  or  in  the  place  of  kaolin  :  the 
chekao  has  not  this  property,  nor  any  other  fubflance  befides 
this  hoache,  which  appeals  to  be  the  fame  with  our  fteatites 
or  foap-rock. 

CHEKE  (Sir  John),  a  celebrated  ftatefman,  grammarian, 
jind  divine,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  was 
Dorn  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1514,  and  educated  at  St. 
John’s  College  in  that  univerfity  ;  where,  after  taking  his 
degrees  in  arts,  he  was  firft  chofen  Greek  le&urer,  and  in 
1 540  profefior  of  that  language,  with  a  ftipend  of  40I.  a-year. 
In  this  ftation  he  was  principally  inflrumental  in  reforming 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language,  which,  having 
been  much  negle&ed,  was  imperfeftly  unclerftood.  About 
the  year  1543  he  was  incorporated  mafter  of  arts  at  Oxford, 
where,  we  are  told,  he  had  ftudied  for  fome  time.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  fent  to  the  court  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  appointed  tutor  for  the  Latin  language,  jointly  with  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke,  to  Prince  Edward,  about  which  time  he 
■was  made  canon  of  the  college  newly  founded  in  Oxford  ; 
wherefore  he  muft  have  now  been  in  orders.  On  the 
accefiion  of  his  royal  pupil  to  the  crown,  Mr.  Cheke  was 
firft  rewarded  with  a  penfion  of  100  marks,  and  afterwards 
obtained  l'everal  confiderable  grants  from  the  crown.  In 
1350  he  was  made  chief  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber, 
and  was  knighted  the  following  year  ;  in  15,5a,  chamberlain 
of  the  exchequer  for  life  ;  in  1553,  clerk  of  the  council ;  and 
foon  after  fecretary  of  ftate  and  privy-counfellor.  But  thefe 
honours  were  of  fhort  duration.  Having  concurred  in  the 
meafures  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  fettling  the 
crown  on  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey,  and  a£ted  as  her 
fecretary  during  the  nine  days  of  her  reign,  on  the  accefiion 
of  Queen  Mary,  Sir  John  Cheke  was  fent  to  the  Tower, 
and  ftript  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  poffeflions.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1554  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  a  licence  from  her 
majeftv  to  travel  abroad.  He  went  firft  to  Bafil,  thence  to 
Italy,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Stralburg,  where  he  was 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  reading  Greek  le&ures  for 
fubfiftence.  In  1556  he  fet  out  in  an  evil  hour  to  meet  his 
wife  at  Bruflels  :  but,  before  he  reached  that  city,  he  was 
feized  by  order  of  King  Philip  II.  hoodwinked,  and  thrown 
into  a  waggon  ;  and  thus  ignominioufly  conduced  to  a  fliip, 
which  brought  him  to  the  Tower  of  London.  He  foon 
found  that  religion  was  the  caufe  of  his  imprifonment ;  for 
he  was  immediately  vifited  by  two  Romifh  priefts,  who 
pioufly  endeavoured  to  convert  him,  but  without  fuccefs. 
However,  he  was  at  laft  vifited  by  Fleckenham  ;  who  told 
him  from  the  queen,  that  he  muft  either  comply  or  burn. 
This  powerful  argument  had  the  defired  effeft;  and  Sir  John 
Cheke  accordingly  complied  in  form,  and  his  lands,  upon 
certain  conditions,  were  reftored  :  but  his  remorfe  foon  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  in  September  155  7,  at  the  houfe 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Peter  Ofborne  in  Wood-ftreet,  London^ 
and  was  buried  in  Si.  Alban’s  church.  He  left  three  fons^ 
the  eldeft  of  whom,  Henry,  was  knighted  by  Queen  Eliza, 
beth.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  two  of  St.  Chry. 


foftom’s  Homilies.  Lond.  1543,  4to.  2.  The  Hurt  of 
Sedition.  Lond.  1,549,  3 ■  Latin  tranflation  of 

the  Englifli  communion  fervice.  Printed  among  Bucer’s 
opufcula.  4.  De  pronunciatione  Gracae.  Bafil,  1555,  8vo. 

5.  Several  letters  publiftied  in  his  life  by  Strype  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  other  books. 

CHEKIANG,  a  maritime  province  of  China,  to  the  W. 
of  Pekin,  one  of  the  mod  fertile  and  trading  provinces  of 
that  empire.  It  is  interfperfed  with  mountains,  fruitful 
field?,  rivers,  and  canals.  The  inhabitants  are  famous  for 
making  gold  and  filver  brocaded  filks,  which  are  very  cheap  ; 
for  they  breed  quantities  of  filk-worms.  In  the  lakes  of  this 
country  is  to  be  found  the  golden  fifli,  well  known  for  its 
beauty,  as  alfo  a  tree  which  produces  tallow.  It  contains 
eleven  large  cities,  feventv-feven  towns,  and  many  populous 
villages. 

CHE-KYANG,  or  Tsekiax,  a  province  of  the  empire 
of  China,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Chinefe  monarchs, 
andonexrf  the  mofl  confiderable  in  the  whole  empire.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Fo-kyen  ;  on  the  north  and  weft, 
by  Kyang-nan,  and  Kyang-fi  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea. 

It  extends  itfelf  from  the  27th  to  the  31ft  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  n6°  to  almoft  120°  of  eaft  longitude, 
according  to  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  climate  of  it  is 
ferene  and  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  very  numerous, 
amounting,  according  to  their  regifters,  to  4,525,700  men. 
The  country  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  beautifully 
variegated  with  well-cultivated  mountains,  fruitful  valleys 
and  plains  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  a  fpot  which  is  not  turned  to 
the  beft  advantage.  It  is  interfered  by  a  multitude  of  rivers 
and  canals  ;  the  laft  cut  wide  and  deep,  and  lined  on  both 
fides  with  hewn  ftone.  The  plains  on  both  fides  have  a 
communication  with  each  other  by  a  vaft  number  of  bricfges, 
fo  that  one  may  travel  through  the  whole  province  either  by 
land  or  water.  A  vaft  quantity  of  filk  is  manufa&ured  in 
this  province  ;  'which  is  here  finer,  more  rich  and  curioufly 
wrought  with. gold  and  filver,  than  in  any  other;  and  yet  is 
fo  cheap,  that  a  good  filk  fuit  will  coft  lefs  than  one  of  the 
moil  ordinary  cloth  in  Europe.  The  tribute  of  filk  paid  to 
the  emperor  is  faid  to  amount  to  370,466  pounds  raw,  and 
2574  wrought,  befides  fome  other  quantities  of  the  fineft, 
fent  as  a  prefent  to  the  court  by  the  imperial  barges.  The 
province  hath  eleven  capital  cities,  or  cities  of  the  firft  rank, 
and  feventy-feven  of  the  fecond  and  third  rank  ;  befides 
eighteen  fortrefles,  moft  of  them  upon  the  fea-coafts,  and 
large  and  populous  enough  to  pafs  in  other  countries  for 
confiderable  cities.  The  inhabiiants  are  ingenious,  polite, 
and  courteous  to  ftrangers,  but  very  fuperftitious. 

CHEL1DONIUM,  Celandine,  and  horned  or 
prickly  poppy  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  fix 
fpeeies,  none  qf  which  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  ;  but 
one  of  them,  \iz.  the  majus,  is  an  article  in  the  materia 
medica.  It  grows  on  old  walls,  among  rubbiib,  and  in  wafte 
fiiady  places.  The  herb  is  of  a  blueiih-gi  een  colour;  the 
root  of  a  deep  red  ;  and  both  contain  a  gold-coloured  juice  : 
their  fmell  is  difagreeahle,  the  tafie  fomewhat  bitteriih,  very 
.  acrid,  burning  and  biting  the  mouth;  the  root  is  the  moft 
acrid.  The  juice  takes  off  wai  ts ;  cures  tetters,  ring-worms, 
and  the  itch  ;  and,  diluted  with  milk,  it  confumes  opake 
white  fpots  on  the  eye. — Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and  fwine, 
refufe  to  eat  the  herb. 

CHELIDONIUS  lapis,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  ftone  faid 
by  the  ancients  to  be  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  young 
fwallows,  and  greatly  cried  up  for  its  virtues  in  the  failing- 
ficknefs  j  but,  from  their  defeription,  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
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fpecies  of  lycodontes,  or  bufonita;.  See  Lycodontes,  2nd 

BoFONITjC. 

CHELM,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  fituated  in  the  province  of  Red  Ruffia. 
E.  long.  23.  30.  N.  lat.  51.  25. 

CHELMSFORD,  the  county  town  of Effex,  fituated  on 
the  l  iver  Chelmer,  in  E.  long.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  40.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

CHELONE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angiofpermia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  viz.  the  Glabra,  the  Hirfuta,  and  the 
Penflemon.  They  are  natives  of  North  America;  and  are 
herbaceous  flowery  perennials,  with  upright  {talks  two  feet 
high,  decorated  with  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  and  beautiful  fpikes 
of  monopetalous,  ringent  flowers,  red,  rofe-coloured,  blue, 
and  purple.  They  flower  from  September  to  November, 
and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  this  country. 
They  are  very  hardy  plants,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds 
fown  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  but  the  two  firlt  multiply  fo 
fall  by  their  creeping  roots,  that  the  feeds  are  feldom  rc- 
■  garded. 

CHELSEA,  a  fine  village  fituated  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  Thames,  a  mile  weftward  of  Weftminfter,  re¬ 
markable  for  a  magnificent  hofpital  of  invalids  and  old 
decrepit  loldiers ;  and  a  pLafure-houfe,  called  Ranelagh,  to 
which  a  great  deal  of  fine  cotnpany  refort  in  fummer. 

CHELTENHAM,  or  Chiltenham.  See  Chilten¬ 
ham. 

CHELUM,  a  river  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  being  the 
weflernmofl  of  the  five  eaftern  branches  of  the  river  Indus. 
It  rifes  aoove  Cafhmere,  waters  that  city,  and  flowing 
through  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  in  a  S.E.  direction, 
unites  with  the  Indus  below  Moultan.  This  river  is  the 
famous  Hydafpes  of  Alexander. 

CHEMISE,  in  fortification,  the  wall  with  which  a  baftion, 
or  any  other  bulwark  of  earth,  is  lined  for  its  greater  fup- 
port  and  ftrengrh  :  or  it  is  the  folidity  of  the  wall  from  the 
talus  to  the  ftone-row. 

.Rre-CHEMisE,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  fieeped  in  a  com- 
pofition  of  oil  of  petrol,  camphor,  and  other  combuftible 
matters,  ufed  at  fea  to  fet  fire  to  an  enemy’s  veflel. 

CHEMISTRY  ( Encycl .).  In  p.  47 9  of  that  article \fome 
mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Woulfe’s  improvement  in  the  receiver 
for  diftiilation.  To  that  as  well  as  to  what  has  been  offered  in 
this  fupplement  under  the  article  Acid,  we  wilh  to  add  the 
defeription  of  a  chymical  apparatus  refembling  that  of  Woulfe, 
and  requiring  no  lute,  by  Mr.  Girard.  The  ingenious  ap¬ 
paratus  of  Woulfe,  to  which  modern  chemiftry  is  fo  highly 
indebted,  being  attended  with  fomeflownefs  in  the  operation  to 
which  it  is  applied,  the  means  of  Amplifying  it  have  long  been 
fought,  and  various  forms  have  been  contrived  to  produce  this 
apparatus  hermetically  clofed,  and  without  lute.  Thefe,  in 
general,  are  too  difficult  in  the  execution  ;  but  that  offered  by 
Girard  to  the  National  Inftitute  of  Paris  may  be  put  together 
or  difmounted  in  a  few  feconds,  and  appears  to  be  applicable 
to  all  circumftances. 

In  this  conftruftion  nothing  more  is  required,  but  to  caufe 
the  bottles  or  veflels  to  be  made  at  the  glafs-houfe  with  one  of 
the  necks  A,  provided  with  an  internal  AB,  which  is  welded 
in  the  neck  itfelf,  by  means  of  a  projection  or  prominence  in 
the  glafs,  lee  plate  11.  fig.  1.  The  oppofite  neck  is  firft  drawn 
out  into  a  point  or  thin  tube  as  ufual;  but  afterwards,  inftead 
of  breaking  it  off  near  the  veflel  to  accommodate  it  to  the  fub- 
fequent  fittings,  it  is  left  of  the  full  length,  and  bended  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  terminates  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  which  can  be 
introduced  into  the  tube  AB.  It  is  unnecellary  to  remark, 
that  the  tube  AB,  and  the  neck  which  is  to  be  introduced,  mult 


have  the  fame  curvature.  This  condition  is  very  eafily  ob¬ 
tained  by  bending  the  tubes  and  the  necks  on  the  fame  cylin¬ 
der  of  earth  or  wood. 

It  may.  here  be  readily  underflood,  that  the  back  or  neck  of 
the  firft  Bottle  being  introduced  into  the  tube  of  the  fecond,  and 
pafling  further  inwards  than  its  extremity,  and  the  interior 
tubes  of  each  bottle  being  immerfed  in  water,  no  gas  can  iflue 
from  the  firft  veflel  but  By  pafling  through  its  neck,  and  riling 
in  the  fecond  through  the  afeertained  fluid. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  another  apparatus  of  Woulfe,  which  may 
be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  other  in  cafe  the  operator  refide  at 
a  diftance  from  a  glafs-houfe.  It  is  compofed  of  wide-mouthed 
tubulated  bottles.  A  tube  is  taken  rather  thick,  and  wide 
enough  to  contain  another.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  tube  an, 
enlargement  muft  be  made  by  blowing,  and  this  part  is  to  be 
fitted  into  the  neck  by  grinding,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Hoppers- 
are  ufually  adjufted. 

Another  tube  is  then  taken  which  can  enter  into  the  other 
with  eafe  and  freedom  of  motion  The  extremity  A  of  this 
tube  is  to  be  ground  in  the  fame  manner,  that  it  may  be  fitted' 
in  the  neck  of  another  bottle,  and  it  is  bended  into  the  ufual 
curve  ABC.  It  is  thus  introduced  into  the  tube  EF,  fig.3.  and 
the  lower  extremity  D  is  turned  upwards.  Fig.  2.  fliews  the 
manner  of  adjufting  the  apparatus,  and  it  may  be  feen  that  it 
is  hermetically  clofed,  where  the  lower  part  of  the  large  tube 
is  plunged  in  the  water. 

The  bending  or  curvature  of  the  tubes  and  necks  of  the- 
bottles  is  intended,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  merely  to 
anlwer  the  pqrpole  of  direfting  the  bubbles  of  the  gas  which- 
efcape  from  the  tube,  fo  that  they  may  not  again  enter  the 
orifice  from  which  they  efcaped.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecellary 
in  an  apparatus  of  any  confiderable  magnitude,  in  which  the 
neck  is  made  to  projeft  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  lower 
opening  of  the  tube,  for  in  this  cafe  the  bubbles  necelfarily. 
pafs  clear  of  this  aperture. 

Fig.  4  alfo  exhibits  another  conftruftion  of  this  apparatus. 

If  an  apparatus  compofed  of  a  very  long  1’eries  of  bottles 
were  employed,  there  would  be  reafon  to  fear  that  the  gas  con¬ 
tained  in  the  firft  veflel,  having  a  very  ftrong  refiftanee  to  over¬ 
come,  might  caufe  the  fluid  of  this  firft  bottle  to  rife  in  the 
tub  and  elcape ;  but  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  either  by  ufmg  veflels  of  different  lizes,  or  by 
putting  a  lefs  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  firft  than  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  veflels. 

The  neceffity  of  diftilling  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  on  a 
large  fcale,  has  given  rile  to  the  invention  of  different  kinds 
of  apparatus  more  or  lefs  convenient.  Some  of  thefe  have 
been  Ipoken  of  under  the  article  Bleaching.  Berthollet  has 
propofed  matrafles  with  bent  tubes,  which  convey  the  oxyge¬ 
nated  muriatic  acid  to  the  pneumatic  tub,  in  which  the  bub¬ 
bles,  traverfing  the  water,  are  forced,  by  means  of  an  agitator, 
to  combine  more  or  lefs  with  it.  Pajot  de  Charmes  recom¬ 
mends  the  ufe  of  tubulated  retorts  ;  but,  befides  thefe  veflels 
being  too  dear,  they  do  not  anfwer  the  propofed  end,  fince  a 
portion  of  fulphuric  acid  not  decompofed,  and  which  injuries 
the  procels,  always  pafifes  into  the  water. 

C.  Widner,  at  Jouay,  has  arranged  his  apparatus  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  lofe  the  leaft  gas  pofiible  during  the  condenfa- 
tion  :  he  receives  the  gas  under  a  capfule  inverted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  apparatus  ;  above  thefe  are  two  tours  de  gouttiere 
alfo  inverted,  then  another  capfule  above  thefe;  then  two 
more  tours  de  gouttiere,  and  then  another  capfule,  which  termi¬ 
nates  the  apparatus.  The  difpofition  of  this  tub  is  fuch,  that 
he  places  around  in  his  laboratory  fev.eral  diftilling  apparatules, 
which  are  going  at  the  fame  time. 

Apparatufes  con  ft  rafted  on  limilar  principles  are  alfo  in  ufe 
at  Glasgow  and  Maachefter.  Bourboulon-de-Bonneul  has 
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likewife  invented  an  apparatus  confiding  of  feveral  matraffes, 
ranged  as  in  an  aqua-fortis  manufadory,  the  tubes  of  which « 
are  conveyed  into  a  chamber  containing  concentrating  tubs. 
His  apparatus  for  the  bleaching  of  paper  is  very  ingenious, 
and  deferves  to  be  aefcribed.  In  the  lift  place,  others  have 
arranged  live  or  fix  large  calls,  like  Woulfe’s  apparatus,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  each  cafk  perform  the  functions  of 
a  tubulated  flalk.  The  bleachers  in  Ireland  employ  a  kind  of 
leaden  alembic  capable  of  containing  forty  gallons  of  water  ; 
a  capacity  more  than  fufficient  to  contain  the  charge,  and  to 
favour  the  fwelling  which  takes  place  by  the  reciprocal  adion 
of  the  matters  during  the  diftillation.  This  alembic  (fee 
Plate  20.),  of  a  conic  form,  and  having  a  very  broad  bafe, 
reds  in  a  balnaeum  mariae,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fubjeded 
to  progrefiive  h'eat ;  and  the  neck  is  of  fuch  a  height,  that  any 
fulphuric  acid  which  happens  to  rife  may  fall  back.  The 
cover  is  perforated  to  afford  a  paffage  to  the  handle "  of  an 
agitator,  which  ferves  to  itir  the  matters  at  the  bottom  of  the 
alembic  :  this  agitator  is  of  iron  as  well  as  its  arms;  but  the 
iron  is  covered  with  a  pretty  thick  plate  of  lead,  that  the  acid 
may  not  attack  it ;  the  handle  goes  through  a  leather  collar, 
£o  prevent  the  efcape.  of  the  gas.  The  fulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  water,  is  introduced  into  the  leaden  apparatus  by  means 
of  a  fmall  glafs  or  leaden  funnel,  the  tube  of  which  is  bent  to 
guard  againft  the  readion  of  the  gas.  The  apparatus  is  alio 
furniflied  with  a  condenfer,  into  which  the  gas  is  made  to 
pals.  This  veffel  has  feveral  (helves  and  an  agitator.  The 
latter  goes  through  a  leather  collar  in  the  top  of  the  con- 
•denfer,  paffes  down  through  the  (helves,  and  is  furniflied 
with  arms  between  each  of  the  (helves ;  by  which  means 
the  gas  in  its  afeen-t  is  expofed  to  the  adion  of  the  liquid  in 
a  (late  of  great  agitation,  and  has  a  long  way  to  travel  through 
it.  (See  the  plate.)  Mr.  O’Reilly  fpeaks  qf  an  apparatus 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  free  from  thofe  faults  which  gene¬ 
rally  attend  an  apparatus  of  lead,  which  always  becomes  oxi¬ 
dated,  and  is  at  length  dellroyed.  ‘  This  apparatus,”  (ays 
he,  “  confifts  of  a  feries  of  conical  matraffes  with  long  necks, 
furniflied  with  bent  funnels  as  well  as  tubes,  both  of  glafs, 
which  are  conveyed  into  a  common  refervoir  This  refer¬ 
voir  ought  to  be  perforated  in  fu&h  a  manner  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  introdudion  of  a  tube  of  a  larger  fize  (two 
inches),  communicating  with  the  firft  condenfing  cadi  or 
cylinder,  made  of  white  wood,  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
bound  round  by  hoops  made  tight  with  ferews,  and  com¬ 
pletely  water-proof.  Care  mud  be  taken  to  cover  thefe 
hoops  with  a  coating  of  japan,  Ss  it  is  called,  or  with  oil 
paint,  to  prevent  the  oozings  of  the  liquor  from  rufting 
them.  The  height  of  this  cylinder  mud  be  feven  or  eight 
feet,  and  even  more,  if  podible,  in  order  to  increafe  the 
preffure;  and  ought  to  have  placed  over  it  a  large  two- 
necked  bottle  deprived  of  its  bottom,  or  a  glafs  bell  with  two 
necks  cemented  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder.  In  one 
of  thefe  necks  the  large  tube  of  the  refervoir  is  introduced, 
and  made  to  defeend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The 
air  bubbles,  as  they  are  difengaged,  being  forced  to  traverfe 
the  fluid  under  a  preflure  equal  to  the  height  of  the  column 
of  water,  will  combine  with  it  until  it  be  faturated;  the  fe- 
cond  is  alfo  furniflied  with  a  leaden  tube,  the  orifice  of  which 
is  below  the  fufface  of  the  water;  the  fuperabundant  gas 
paffes  through  this  tube,  and,  defeending  into  the  fecond 
cylinder  of  wood,  fimilar  in  all  refpeds  to  the  preceding, 
faturates  the  water  in  it : — a  third  cylinder  may  be  added,  if 
judged  neceffary.  By  this  arrangement  the  fmalleft  portion 
of  the  gas  cannot  efcape  :  care  mud  bfe  taken  to  apply  a 
leaden  cock  at  the  bottom  of  each  cylinder,  in  order  to  draw 
off  the  bleaching  liquor  as  it  is  formed. 

“  The  refiduums,  after  the  diftillation  of  the  oxygenated 


muriatic  acid,  tray  be  fold  to  earthen-wafe  martufadurers  to 
be  employed  as  a  glazing  for  their  coarfe  articles.  The  man- 
ganefe  contained  in  it  gives  it  a  blackifli  appearance,  like 
th.fi:  of  bronze,  which  is  far  from  being  difagreeabie  to  the 
eye.  I  have  employed  this  glazing  feveral  times  by  way  of 
trial ;  fil'd  filling  it  frith  (and  in  a  potter’s  furnace,  throwing 
it  into  cold  water  to  facilitate  itsdivifion,  and  grinding  it  in  a 
mill  in  order  that  it  might  be.diffufed  in  water.  This  glazing 
is -attended  with  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  thole 
dangerous  qualities  fo  common  in  all  preparations  made  from 
the  oxides  of  lead ;  but  the  mod  important  objed  is  the 
extradition  of  the  foda  from  the  fuiphate  of  foda,  which  is 
formed  in  great  quantity  by  the  procefs,  and  remains  in  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation. 

“  The  firft  point  is,  to  convert  the  fuiphate  of  foda  into 
an  alkaline  fulphuret.  fvialhearbe  and  Athenas  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this,  by  employing  iron  as  the  intermediate  fub- 
llance  :  they  mixed  one  part  of  charcoal  dud  with  nine  parts 
of  the  fuiphate  of  foda,  and  expofed  the  mixture  to  the  heat 
of  a  reverberating  furnace  :  when  the  fulphuret  entered  into 
combudion,  they  added  from  three  to  five  parts  of  old  iron 
rendered  as  fmall  as  pofijble  ;  and  the  whole  being  fufed  to¬ 
gether,  they  obtained  black  pade,  compofed  of  iron,  foda, 
fuiphate  of  iron,  &c.  This  mixture  was  lixiviated,  and 
filtered  through  a  balket  fiihd  with  lime  :  it  was  then  evapo¬ 
rated  to  drynefs,  and  the  refiduum  was  calcined  in  a  rever¬ 
berated  furnace.  When  foda  of  a  fuperior  quality  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  wafliing  and  calcination  mud  be  repeated. 

“  Dize  and  Le  Blanc  decompofed  the  fuiphate  of  foda,  by 
means  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  in  order  to  neutrallize  the 
alkali,  by  faturating  it,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Their  procefs  coufids  in  taking  two  parts  of 
fuiphate  of  foda,  dried  to  deprive  it  of  its  water  of  crydalliza- 
tion,  two  parts  of  well-ground  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime), 
and  one  part  of  charcoal  powder,  mixing  them  well  in  a  muf¬ 
fled  mortar,  and  then  bringing  the  mixture  to  a  white  heat 
in  a  reverberated  furnace  :  when  the  matter  is  fufed  it  is 
birred  till  the  fulphur  is  confumed,  and  the  ebullition  and 
the  jet  of  the  flame  produced  by  the  hvdrogengas  have  ceafed 
to  appear.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  furnace,  and  it  may  be 
lixiviated  to  obtain  the  foda  very  pure.  In  whatever  man¬ 
ner  the  fuiphate  is  decompofed,  this  objeeft  merits  the  greateb 
attention  at  bleach-fields,  on  account  of  the  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  oeconomy  which  refu Its  from  the  different  manipula¬ 
tions.  The  ley  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  will  be  obtained 
at  little  or  no  expence  by  bleachers,  when  they  ferioufly  fet 
about  extruding  the  foda  from  the  fuiphate  formed  during 
the  didillation.” 

In  whatever  manner  the  muriatic  acid  gas  may  be  didilled, 
the  great  objed  is  to  faturate  the  water  with  this  aeriform 
fluid.  Its  adion  in  bleaching  is  always  flronger  when  em¬ 
ployed  alone  than  when  in  the  date  of  combination  with  falts 
or  earths,  as  in  the  fubfequent  operations.  The  volatility  of 
the  acid,  however,  is  fuch,  and  the  lofs  of  the  gas'fo  enor¬ 
mous,  that,  when  the  thread  of  cloth  is  immerfed,  there  is 
didipated  of  it  a  quantity  which  may  be  edimated  at  about  a 
third,  at  lead,  of  the  whole  gas.  The  mixture  of  potalli,  in¬ 
deed,  renders  the  liquor  inodorous;  but  bebdes  this  fait  is 
expendve,  and  greatly  weakens  the  deterfive  quality  of  the 
liquor. 

Mr.  Rudd,  of  Mancheder,  has  invented  an  apparatus  for 
bleaching  cloth,  exceedingly  Ample  in  its  conftrudion,  of 
fmall  expence,  and  which  contains  the  liquor  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  gas.  A  confideration  of  no  lefs  importance  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  apparatus  is,  the  impoffibility  of  the  va¬ 
pour  injuring  the  health  of  the  workmen. 
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CHENSI,  a  province  in  the  N.W.  part  of  China.  It 
contains  eight  cities  of  the  firft  rank,  and  106  of  the  fecond 
and  third,  befides  many  forts  on  the  great  wall.  The  air  is  to 
ftrangers  temperate,  and  the  inhabitants  more  civil  and  affable 
than  others  in  the  northern  parts.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  abounds 
In  wheat  and  millet.  They  have  alfo  rhubarb,  honey,  wax, 
rmiflt,  cinnabar,  and  coal-mines.  They  have  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  deer,  bears,  wild  bulls,  and  an  animal  rtfembling  a 
tiger,  whole  (kin  is  very  curious.  There  are  alfo  mufk-goat?, 
and  bats  as  large  as  bens,  befide  two  or  three  other  forts  of 
animals  quite  unknown  in  Europe. 

CHER,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of  the  late 
province  of  Berry.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  river 
Cher,  which  riles  in  Auvergne,  and  watering  Tours,  &c. 
tails  into  the  Loire,  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  tiielndre. 
Bourges  is  the  capital. 

CHERSON,  the  capital  of  New  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Catharinenflaf.  It  is  a  new  town,  erected  by  the 
Emprefs  Catharine  II.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Dnie¬ 
per,  io  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ingulcc.  It  is  not  yet 
very  large  ;  but  the  church  and  many  of  the  houfes  are 
built  of  ltone,  in  a  pretty  tafte.  It  is  intended  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mart  of  all  the  commodities  of  export  and  import.  It 
has  a  dock  for  the  conftruction  of  large  veffels,  from  which 
feveral  men-of  war  and  merchant  (hips  have  been  already 
launched.  It  is  fupplied  with  fuel  by  reeds  only,  of  which 
there  is  an  inexhauftible  foreft  in  the  (hallows  of  the  Dnieper, 
oppofite  the  town.  Rails,  and  even  temporary  houfes,  are 
made  of  them.  They  are  tall  and  llrong,  and  afford  fhelter 
to  various  kinds  of  aquatic  birds,  fome  of  which  are  very 
beautiful.  The  fortifications  are  made,  and  the  plantations 
formed,  by  malefadtors,  who  amount  to  fome  hundreds.  In 
1787  the  emprefs  made  a  triumphant  journey  to  this  capi¬ 
tal,  and  here  met  the  Emperor  Jofeph  II.  Her  intention,  it 
is  faid,  was  to  be  crowned  here  queen  of  Taurica,  and 
emprefs  of  the  Eaft.  But  the  defign,  whatever  it  was,  did 
not  take  place  ;  and  Catharine  was  content  to  have  inferibed 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  “  Through  this  gate  lies 
the  road  to  Byzantium”  in  this  place,  in  1790,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Howard,  fo  well  known  for  his  plans  of  reform 
of  the  different  hofpitals  and  prifons  of  Europe,  fell  a  victim 
to  his  indefatigable  humanity.  Cherfon  is  50  miles  E.  of 
Oczakow.  Long.  33.  10.  E.  Lat.  46.  5.  N. 

CHERZ,  an  ancient  town  of  Poland,  in  Mafovia,  15 
miles  from  Warfaw.  Long.  21.8*  W.  Lat.  52.  1.  N. 

CHESHAM,  a  town  in  Bucks,  with  a  market  on  Wed- 
nefday.  It  is  12  miles  S.E.  of  Ailefbury,  and  29  W.  by  N. 
of  London.  Long.  o.  36.  W.  Lat.  51.  42.  N. 

CHESTER,  West,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Chefier, 
in  Pennfylvania.  It  is  feated  on  the  Delaware,  and  has  a 
line  harbour.  Long.  75.  27.  W.  Lat.  39.  34.  N. 

CHIARENZA,  a  (ea-port  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
Morea,  oppofite  the  ifland  of  Zante.  Long.  21.  35.  E. 
Lat.  37.  50.  N. 

CHIARO-MONTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  a  mountain,  23 
miles  W.  of  Syracufe.  Long.  14.  59.  E.  Lat.  37.  3.  N. 

CHIAVENNA,  Laghetto  di,  a  fmall  lake  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Grifons,  in  Switzerland,  near  the  town  of  the  fame 
name.  The  views  of  this  lake  are  extremely  wild  and  magni¬ 
ficent;  furrounded  as  it  is  by  barren  rocks,  craggy,  and  rifing 
intofpires  fprinkled  with  fnow.  The  bafesofthefe  dreadful 
precipices  are  loft  in  the  dead  and  overfliadowed  wa^fj  dan¬ 
gerous  on  account  of  its  malignant  vapours,  and  affording  no 
alylum,  fcarcely  a  landing-place,  to  the  crews  of  thofe  frail 
boats,  which  are  caught  unwarily  in  tlie  violent  ftorms  to 
which  it  is  fubjeft. 
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CHIEMSEE,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  which  con 
tains  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  where  there  is  a  bifhop’s  fee. 
The  illand  in  which  it  ftands  is  17  miles  in  circumference, 
and  lies  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Saltzburg. 

CHIERI,  a  fortified  town  of  Piedmont,  feated  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  a  hill,  in  a  pleafant  country,  bounded  on  all  Tides  by- 
hills  covered  with  vines.  It  is  eight  miles  E.  of  Turin. 

CHIETI,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  capital  of 
Abruzzo  Citeriore,  with  aji  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated 
on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Pefcara,  eight  miles  S.W.  of 
Pefcara.  Long.  15.  7.  E.  Lat.  42.  20.  N. 

CtllGWELL,  a  village  in  Effex,  near  Epping  Foreft. 
Here  is  a  free  ichool,  founded  by  Archbifliop  Harfnett,  who 
had  been  vicar  of  this  place.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  ; 
and  his  grave-ftonc  was  adorned  with  his  figure  in  brals,  in 
his  pontifical  robes.  This,  for  the  better  prel'ervation  of  it, 
has  been  fixed  on  the  pedeftal  in  the  chancel.  Chigwellis 
io  miles  N.E.  of  London. 

CHIHIRi,  or  PoRT-cffEER,  a  town  in  Arabia  Felix,  with 
a  harbour.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  Long.  49. 
25.  E.  Lat.  14.  40.  N. 

CH1LKA,  a  lake  in  the  Deccan  of  Kindooftan,  which 
bounds  the  five  Circars  on  the  N.  It  lies  on  the  coaft  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  and  feems  the  effefif  of  the  breach  of  the  fea 
over  a  flat  landy  furface,  whole  elevation  was  fomething 
above  the  level  of  the  country  within.  It  communicates  with 
the  fea  by  a  very  narrow  but  deep  opening,  and  is  (hallow 
within.  It  is  40  miles  long  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and,  in  rood 
places,  12  or  15  wide,  with  a  narrow  (lip  of  ground  between 
it  and  the  fea.  It  has  many  inhabited  iflands  in  it.  On  the 
N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  a  continuation 
of  that  which  extends  from  the  Mahanuddy  to  the  Godavery 
River,  and  fliuts  up  the  Circars  toward  the  continent.  To 
thofe  who  fail  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft,  this  lake  has 
the  appearance  of  a  deep  bay ;  the  (lip  of  land  not  being 
vifible. 

CHIMAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  and  late  province  of  Hainault.  It  is  feated  on  the 
rivet  Blanche, 20  miles  S.S.W.of  Charleroy.  Long.  4. 15.  E. 
Lat.  50.  o.  N. 

CHIMLEIGH,  a  town  in  Devonflftre,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday.  It  is  almoft  furrounded  by  the  river  Dart,  and 
is  21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Exeter.  Long.  3.  53.  W.  Lat,  co. 
57.  N. 

CHIMNEY  ( Evcycl. ).-  In  the  defeription  of  the  Stafford- 
(hire  fire-place,  the  reference  ftiould  have  been  to  Plate  88  in- 
ftead  of  89. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER,  a  miferable  little  wretch,  fcarcely 
human  inhisappearanceor  pretenfions,  employed  inthedrudgery 
of  diflodging  the  loot  from  the  chimneys  of  his  employers.  Of 
all  the  labours  of  the  London  Society  for  bettering  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  none  delerve  more  encomium  than  the  me¬ 
thods  taken  to  relcue  this  neglected  and  defpiled  clafs  of 
beings  from  perdition.  We  (hall  here  give  fome  account  ot 
what  has  been  done,  from  their  fecond  volume  of  Reports. 
In  Augult,  1798,  a  funday  fchool,  eltablifhed  at  Kinglton,  was 
extended  to  the  relief  and  inftrudtion  of  the  c h i m pey - fweepers ’ 
boys  in  that  place.  They  are,  indeed,  few  in  number,  but 
they  had  been  left  (as  in  moft  parts  of  England  thole  unfqr- 
tunateboys  are)  without  the  means  of  cleanlinels  or  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  without  either  example  or  inftrudtion  to  induce  re¬ 
ligious  or  moral  habits  at  that  age  which,  wherever  juftice  is 
done  to  the  human  charadter,  ought  to  be  the  l'eafon  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  life. 

They  had  been  not  only  deftitute  of  inftrudtion,  but  in 
fome  degree,  of  clothing  ;  and,  when  unemployed,  were  left 
6  F 
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to  wander,  almoft  In  a  ftate  of  nature,  excluded  from  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  rational  and  Chriftian  beings. — In  order  that  they 
might  be  in  proper  condition  to  appear  in  the  fchool,  a  lady  of 
the  neighbourhood,  diftinguilhed  as  much  by  her  benevolence 
as  her  rank,  clothed  each  of  thefe  poor  objects  in  the  follow- 


-A  jacket  and  pair  of  trowfers  of  coarfe  blue  cloth 
Two  Ihirts  ------ 

A  pair  of  {hoes  ..... 

A  hat  -  -  - 


o  io  6 
070 
040 
023 
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Befides  this  fhe  lent  to  each  chimney-fweeper’s  houfe. 


A  Itraw  paillafte 
A  pair  of  blankets  - 


A  walking  tub 


1  2  o 

017  o 
066 
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and  a  weekly  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  foap. 

The  boys  are  always  improving  in  their  reading,  and  fome 
of  them  are  now  beginning  to  read  in  the  New  Teilament. 
They  are  acquiring  habits  of  cleanlinefs  and  attention,  and 
their  manners  and  morals  are  already  very  greatly  improved. 

This  fchool,  or  rather  the  part  that  refpefts  chimney 
fweepers’  boys,  is  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  eight 
perfons,  together  with  a  mafter  and  miftrefs  appointed  by 
them,  in  Brick*lane,  Kingfton. 

Observations. — The  above  is  ftated  for  the  confederation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  country  towns  ;  where  a  fimilar  provifion 
for  thefe  unfortunate  objects  might  be  very  ufefully  and  effec¬ 
tually  made,  with  very  little  expence  or  trouble.  The  remedy 
is  fo  Ample,  and  fo  eafily  applied,  that  the  example  needs  only 
be  given  to  be  gradually  adopted  in  moft  country  towns  in 
England. 

To  afford  that  degree  of  attention  and  relief,  in  London, 
which  thefe  boys  are  entitled  to,  in  policy,  as  well  as  in  juffice, 
the  provifions  to  be  made  for  them  will  be  rather  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  will  require  fome  confideration.  But  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  what  is  to  be  done.  Protection  and  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  period  of  apprenticefhip,  and  the  means  of 
livelihood  when  that  period  expires  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  are 
all  the  effential  parts  of  the  plan.  If  thefe  were  attained,  even 
in  a  qualified  degree,  the  general  condition  of  a  chimney- 
fweepers  boy  would  not  be  a  fituation  of  more  fuffering  and 
difadvantage,  than  that  of  perfons  in  many  other  fituations  in 
life;  and  not  fubjeft  to  more  hardfhip  or  danger,  than  the 
initiation  into  that  dignified  and  honourable  profeffion,  from 
which  the  Britifh  nation  does  now  derive  fo  much  lecurity,  and 
fuch  diftinguiffied  glory  ;  and  in  which  the  fil'd  families  in  this 
country  are  defirous  of  inferibing  their  children. 

It  would  produce  a  material  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  chimney-fweeper’s  boy,  and  the  character  of  the  trade, 
if  the  practice  of  crying  the  ftreets  was  entirely  difeontinued, 
and  if  families  could  be  induced,  as  in  other  trades,  to  employ 
thofe  mailers,  rvhofe  characters  are  known  in  the  neighhovrhood. 
There  is  nearly  as  much  reafon  for  fending  round  the  brick¬ 
layer’s  lad  with  his  hod  of  mortar 'and  a  few  bricks,  (creaming 
his  mafter  into  that  employment  which  neither  his  fituation 
nor  charafter  would  otherwife  given  him  any  pretention  to,  as 
the  loading  with  his  bag  and  implements  of  trade,  a  little  child 
already  fuffering  by  dirt,  hunger,  cold,  and  the  want  of  do- 
meftic  comfort ;  and  fending  him  to  difturb  the  ftreets  by  his 
cries,  till  fome  unknown  perfon  calls  him  in,  and  employs  him 
in  his  trade.  How  much  better  would  it  be  that  refpeftable 
men,  Irk 4  the  benevolent  Mr.  Porter  (to  whole  luggeftions 


the  country  are  indebted  for  the  inftitution  of  the  fociety  of 
of  mafter  chimney-fweepers,  which  we  {hall  prefently  notice), 
ffiould  be  fettled  in  every  neighbourhood  ;  their  characters 
and  conduft  known  ;  and  that  any  orders  for  employment 
ffiould  be  fent  the  day  before,  fo  that  the  mafter  might  arrange 
his  boys’  time  for  the  enfuing  day,  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  with  the  fame  regularity,  as  in  other  trades  ;  inftead  of 
their  being  exhaufted  and  ck-ftroyed,  in  the  very  aft  of  apply¬ 
ing  for  employment.  If,  indeed,  it  were  in  the  power  of  every 
mafter  to  ffiew  fuch  boys  as  Mr.  Porter’s,  we  ffiould  have  "a 
fucceffion  of  hardy  and  intrepid  lads  formed  for  the  navy,  and 
for  thofe  fituations  in  which  early  habits  of  aftivity  and  enter¬ 
prise  are  abfolutely  neceffary. 

It  has  been  a  principal  object  of  Mr.  Porter’s  life,  that  bov; 
apprenticed  to  bis  trade  ffiould  in  future  be  protefted  and  fe- 
eured  from  thofe  difeafes,  hardffiips,  and  dangers,  for  which  he, 
by  extraordinary  energy  of  mind  and  body,  and  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  has  been  eminently  preferved.  With  this  view  he  has 
prepared,  in  concert  with  fome  others  of  his  trade,  a  plan  for 
its  regulation  ;  a  brief  detail  of  which  will  employ  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  paper. 

Me  Porter  commences  his  ftatement  by  a  general  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  aft  for  the  relief  of  climbing  boys,  as  far  as  the 
provifions  extend  ;  but  obferves,  that  thofe  provifions  are  not 
complied  with  by  a  majority  of  the  inafters  in  the  trade,  either 

as  to  the  clothing,  lodging,  or  food  of  their  apprentices  : - . 

That  fuffering  and  hardfhip  are  not  neceflarily  incident  -to  the 
trade,  but  nrife  merely  from  the  want  of  proper  internal  regu¬ 
lations,  which  would  foon  remedy  the  evil.  Their  diftrefs, 
however,  when  they  quit  their  matters,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  apprenticefhip,  on  attaining  the  age  of  16  years,  requires 
fome  contributory  affiftance  from  the  public  ;  they  being  then 
without  money,  without  friends,  and  without  the  means  or 
capacity  of  occupation.  To  provide  a  general  fyftem  of  re¬ 
lief,  it  is  contrived,  that  the  mailers  in  the  metropolis  ffiall 
(with  the  contribution  of  an  annual  guinea  from  honorary 
members)  form  themfelves  into  a  friendly  fociety  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  climbing  boys  during  their  apprenticefliips  ;  and  for 
railing  a  fund  to  place  out  in  occupations-,  at  the  age  of  16, 
the  boys  of  any  of  the  members :  the  bufinefs  of  the  fociety 
to  be  condufted  by  a  committee,  which  ffiatl  be  elefted  by  and 
out  of  the  honorary  and  other  members;  and  from  which  a 
fub-committee  of  matters  filial  1  be  appointed  to  infpeft  the 
bedding,  clothing,  and  accommodation,  of  the  apprentices  of  all 
mafters  belonging  to  the  fociety,  and  to  report  whether  they 
are  comformable  to  their  indentures  of  apprenticefhip,  and  to 
the  regulations  of  the  aft  and  to  hear  any  complaints  of  the 
boys,  to  enquire  as  to  apprenticeffiips,  and  to  apply  to  the 
magiftrates  in  thole  cafes  where  the  aft  of  parliament  remains 
unexecuted. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  plan,  which  the  fociety  have  fince 
given  more  at  length  ;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  which,  by 
contributing  as  honorary  members,  the  humanity,  policy,  and 
juftice,  of  the  public,  have  been  reforted  to  with  fome  degree  of 
fuccefs. 

The  nature  of  this  humane  inftitution  will  be  heft  under  - 
ftood  by  the  following  copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  of  the 
19th  of  March,  1800,  between  feveral  mafter  chimney-fweep¬ 
ers  within  the  liberties  of  Weftminfter  and  the  Holborn  divi- 
fion  of  the  county  of  Middle©*,  for  forming  a  friendly  fociety 
for  ihe  proteftion  and  inftruftion  of  their  apprentices. 

lit.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  faid  mafter  chimney- 
fweepers  do  f&vrn  themfelves  into  a  friendly  fociety,  for  the 
proteftkm  and  inftruftion  of  climbing  boys  during  their  ap- 
prentieeffiip ;  and  to  raife  a  fund,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
honorary  members  of  the  faid  fociety,  to  give  premiums  with 
them  to  other  trades,  when  their  terms  as  chimney-fweepers 
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fhall  expire ;  in  order  to  enable  them  to  become  ufijful  to 
themfelves  and  the  community,  and  alfo  to  promote  the  general 
intereft  and  credit  of  the.  trade. 

2d.  That  all  chimney-fweepers  above  21  years  of  age,  being 
houfekeepcrs  within  the  liberties  of  Weftminfter  and  county 
of  Middlefex,  and  having  one  or  more  apprentices,  be  eligible 
as  members  of  this  foeiety,  and  after  election  capable  of  being 
admitted,  when  they  (hall  have  figned  thel'e  articles ;  and  that 
the  faid  foeiety  do  confift  of  fuch  members,  fo  eleCted  and  ad- 
mitted,  and  of  fuch  honorary  members  as  are  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

3d.  That  this  foeiety  do  annually  ele£l  fix  members,  mailers 
in  the  trade,  and  fix  of  the  honorary  members  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned,  to  be  a  committee,  with  the  prefident,  four  vice-prefi- 
dents,  and  treafurer,  to  cortduft  the  affairs  thereof  :  and  that 
they  meet  at  fuch  hour  and  place  as  they  (hall  from  time  to 
time  appoint ;  and  that  any  three  of  them  conftitute  a  board 
for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 

4th.  That  a  general  meeting  of  this  foeiety  be  held  at 
two  o’clock  precilely,  on  the  firft  Wednefday  in  the  months  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  in  every  year,  to  conlider 
and  approve  the  mealures  of  the  committee,  and  for  other 
purpofes. 

5th.  That  this  foeiety  do  eleCt,  by  ballot,  fome  member 
thereof  to  be  treafurer,  to  receive  the  fubferiptions,  &c.  of  the 
members  ;  which  treafurer  do  give  a  fccurity  to  fuch  amount 
as  the  committee  (hall  direCt ;  and  do  pay  all  fubferiptions  and 
other  monies  received,  into  the  banking-houfe  of  the  foeiety, 
to  be  entered  with  the  names  of  the  feveral  fubferibers,  fo  as 
it  may  all  pafs  through  that  account. 

6t’n.  That  the  committee  have  full  permitfion,  at  all  reafon- 
able  times  of  the  day,  to  infpeCt  the  bedding,  clothing,  &c. 
of  all  apprentices  belonging  to  the  members  of  this  foeiety,  to 
fee  whether  they  be  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  indenture  of 
fuch  apprentices,  and  conformable  to  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  a 61  of  parliament,  and  alfo  that  they  do  make  report 
thereof  to  the  foeiety  at  their  general  meetings. 

7  th.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  committee, 
at  all  times,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  any  apprentice  in  the 
trade,  within  the  liberties  of  Weftminfter  and  county  of 
Middlefex,  and  to  fummon  before  a  magiftrate  any  mailer  or 
miftrefs  who  may  violate  the  a£t  of  parliament  made  for  the 
relief  of  climbing  boys. 

8th.  That  the  foeiety  do  place  out  each  boy,  who  (hall  com¬ 
plete  the  whole  term  of  his  apprenticeftiip  as  a  chimney- 
fweeper,  to  fome  other  trade,  not  a  chimney- fweeper,  from 
the  period  when  he  (hall  be  16  years  of  age  until  he  attain  the 
age  of  21;  provided  he  does  not  enter  into  an  engagement 
to  continue  with  his  matter,  or  fome  other  mailer  of  the  trade, 
being  a  member  of  this  foeiety,  during  that  time  ;  and  that 
the  foeiety  do  give  a  premium,  not  exceeding  10L,  for  that 
purpofe. 

9th.  That  this  foeiety  give  a  gratuity,  not  exceeding  10I. 
to 'every  perfon  whole  apprenticefifip,  as  a  chimney-fweeper, 
(hall  expire  after  the  id  day  of  July,  1800,  in  cafe  he  (hall 
from  that  time  continue  in  the  fea  fervice,  or  as  an  articled 
fervant  to  a  member  or  members  of  this  foeiety,  from  the 
*gc  of  16  to  the  age  of  21  ;  and  that  fuch  gratuity  be  paid  him 
within  three  months  after  his  attaining  the  age  of  21. 

loth.  That  this  foeiety  do  take  lecurity  from  any  perfon, 
to  whom  they  may  give  a  premium  with  an  apprentice,  that 
fuch  apprentice  lhall  not  follow  the  trade  or  bufinefs  of  a 
chimney-fweeper,  before  he  be  2 1  years  of  age. 

nth.  That  this  foeiety  will  countenance  no  perfon  whatfo- 
*ver  who  (hall  have  been  on  his  own  hands,  or  out  of  employ, 
any  fix  months,  from  16  to  2  r  years  of  age,  except  from  Inch 
caufc  as  the  committee  (hall  think  reafonable. 

lath.  That  this  foeiety  give  premiums  to  none  but  appren¬ 


tices  of  the  members  of  this  foeiety;  hut  that  it  do,  in  other 
cafes,  lend  its  friendly  aid  to  all  chimney-fweepers’  appren¬ 
tices. 

13th.  That  at  any  time  when  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  treafurer  (hall  amount  to  zol.  he  (hall  place  the  fame,  in 
the  name  of  the  foeiety,  in  the  banking  houfe  of  MefiTrs. 
Dorfet,  Johnfon,  and  Co.  bankers,  in  New  Bond-fireet,  or  at 
fuch  other  banking-houfe  as  the  foeiety,  or  the  committee, 
may  appoint. 

14th.  That  all  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  on  account 
of  the  foeiety,  be  figned  by  the  chairman  and  two  of  the 
committee,  at  a  general  quarterly  meeting. 

15th.  That  every  member  in  the  trade,  on  adtnirfion  info 
this  foeiety,  pay  the  fum  of  i©s.  6d.  and  from  the  day  of  fuch 
admiffion  pay  the  fum  of  is.  per  month,  for  every  apprentice 
he  or  (lie  may  keep  :  fuch  payment  to  be  made  once  in  every 
three  months :  and  in  cafe  he  or  (he  (hall  leave  any  arrears 
unpaid,  for  more  than  three  months  after  the  time  fuch  re- 
fpe&ive  fum  or  fums  (hall  become  due  (he  or  (he  having  had 
one  calendar  month's  notice  thereof),  that  then  he  or  (he.  (hall 
be  expelled  the  foeiety,  and  the  money  paid  by  them  forfeited 
for  the  benefit  o(  the  general  fund. 

16th.  That  all  perlons,  not  in  the  trade,  contributing  one 
guinea,  or  more,  annually,  or  paying  ten  guineas  at  once  to  the 
funds  of  the  foeiety,  be  honorary  members,  and  haVe  a  right 
to  vote  at  all  meetings  thereof. 

17th.  That  this,  foeiety  do  annually  choofe  a  prefident,  four 
viee-prefidents,  a  treafurer,  and  twelve  other  members  of  the 
committee,  for  condu&ing  the  affairs  of  the  foeiety,  at  their 
general  meeting,  at  two  o’clock  precifely,  on  the  firfi  Wednefday 
of  the  month  of  April,  in  every  year  :  and  (her  Royal  Highnefs 
theDuchefs  of  Gloucefier  having  been  eleCted  and  declared  the- 
patronefs  of  the  foeiety,  and  Mrs.  Montague  the  vice-patronefs, 
and  the  Lord-bithop  of  Durham  the  prefident  of  the  foeiety 
for  the  enfuing  year)  that  the  foeiety  do  meet  on  the  firft 
Wednefday  in  the  month  of  April  next,  to  eleCt  four  vice- 
prefidents,  a  treafurer,  and  fix  honorary  members,  and  fix 
members  in  the  trade,  to  be,  with  the  prefident,  a  committee 
for  the  enfuing  year. 

18th.  That  nothing  be  admitted  as  a  law  of  this  foeiety,  un- 
lefs  it  be  propofed  at  one  meeting  of  the  committee,  approved 
of  by  the  next,  and  confirmed  at  a  general  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  foeiety. 

19th,  and  laftly.  That  the  amount  of  all  fines  awarded  by  a 
magiftrate  to  any  member  of  this  foeiety, ’’for  any  tranfgreflion 
againll  the  aft  of  parliament  made  for  the  relief  of  climbing 
boys,  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treafurer  for  the  genera! 
purpofes  of  the  -foeiety  ;  and  that  the  expences  of  any  com¬ 
plaint  or  proceedings  before  a  magiftrate,  by  order  of  the 
committee,  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  foeiety.  In  wit- 
nefs  whereof  the  faid  parties  have  hereunder  figned  their  re- 
fpe&ive  names,  the  day  and  year  firft  above  written. 

Thefe  articles  have  been  figned  by  eighteen  of  the  principal 
mafters  in  the  trade,  and  fifty-fix  chimney-fwcepers’  boys  have 
been  thereby  placed  under  the  care  of  the  foeiety;  an  ex¬ 
ample  that  we  hope  will  be  followed  in  other  places. 

CHINEY,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  eight  miles  E.  of  Dinant. 
Long.  4.  57.  E.  Lat.  50.  18.  N. 

CH1NSURA,  a  neat  and  pretty  large  (own  of  Hindooftan 
Proper,  inBengal.  It  is  a  fettlement  of  the  Dutch,  and.is  feated 
on  the  river  Hoogly,  nearly  midway  between  Chandernagore, 
and  the  old  town  of  Hoogly.  It  is  very  diftinguiiTiable  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  and  has  a  handfome  appearance.  It 
contains  leveral  good  houfes,  and  a  church,  with  a  little  inolo 
projecting  into  the  river, 

CHIRK,  a  village  S.  of  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire.  It 
had  formerly  two  cattles,  on  the  fop  of  a  hill,  one  of  which 
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is  ftill  entire  in  many  parts,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  ftrndture. 

CHISLEHURST,  a  village  of  Kent,  near  Bromley.  Here 
is  Camden  Place,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Camden,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  of  that  name,  who 
died  here.  Chitlehurft  was  alto  the  birth-place  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  and  Sir  Francis  Walfingham.  It  is  11  miles  S.E.  of 
London. 

CHISME,  a  fea-port  of  Natolia,  on  the  ftrait  that  parts  the 
continent  from  the  ille  of  Scio.  It  was  anciently  called  Cyffus, 
was  celebrated  by  the  great  victory  which  the  Romans  gained 
here  over  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  in  the  year  19 1  B.  C.  and  has 
been  recently  diftinguilhed  by  the  total  deflrudtion  of  the 
Turkifh  fleet  by  the  Ruffians  in  1770. 

CHISWICK,  ,a  village  in  Middlefex,  on  the  Thames. 
Here  is  Chifwick-houfe,  a  celebrated  villa  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonfhire,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  after  a  defi.gn  of 
Palladio.  In  the  church  yard  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Hogarth,  with  an  epitaph  by  Garrick.  Chifwick  is  five 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

CHITRO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the  bay  of 
Salonichi ;  the  place  where  the  mother,  wife,  and  fon  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  were  murdered  by  Cafl'ander  ;  and  where  Perfeus  king 
of  Macedonia  was  defeated  by  the  Romans.  Long.  22.35.E. 
Lat.  40.  20.  N. 

CHITTEDROOG,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  117  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Seringapa- 
tam.  Long.  76.  15.  E.  Lat.  14.  5.  N. 

CHIVALRY  ( Encycl. ).  In  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  offered  under  this  article,  fome  obvious  circumftances  of 
agreement  between  the  heroic  and  Gothic  manners  may  be 
worth  the  reader’s  attention  : 

1,  The  military  enthufiafm  of  the  barons,  is  but  of  a  piece 
with  the  fanaticifm  of  the  heroes.  Hence  the  fame  particu¬ 
larity  of  defeription  in  the  accounts  of  battles,  wounds,  deaths, 
in  the  Greek  poet,  as  in  the  Gothic  romance.  Hence'  that 
minute  curiofity  in  the  difplay  of  their  dreffes,  arms,  and  ac¬ 
coutrements.  The  minds  of  all  men  being  occupied  with  war¬ 
like  images  and  ideas,  were  much  gratified  by  thofe  details 
which  appear  cold  and  unaffefting  to  modern  readers. 

We  hear  much  of  knight-errants  encountering  giants,  and 
quelling  favages,  in  books  of  chivalry.  Thefe  giants  were  op- 
preffive  feudal  lords,  and  every  lord  was  to  be  met  with,  like 
the  giant,  in  his  ftrong-hold  or  caftle.  Their  dependents  of  a 
lower  form,  who  imitated  the  violence  of  their  fuperiors,  and 
had  not  their  cattles,  but  lurking  places,  were  the  favages  of 
romance.  The  greater  lord  was  called  a  giant  for  his  power ; 
the  lefs,  a  favage,  for  his  brutality. 

Another  terror  of  the  Gothic  ages,  was  monfters,  dragons, 
and  ferpents.  Their  ltories  were  received  in  thofe  days  for 
feveral  reafons  :  1.  From  the  vulgar  belief  of  enchantments: 
q.  From  their  being  reported  on  the  faith  of  eaftern  tradition, 
by  adventurers  from  the  holy  land:  3.  In  ftill  later  times 
from  the  ftrange  things  told  and  believed  on  the  difeovery  of 
the  new  world. 

In  all  thefe  refpefts,  Greek  antiquity  refembles  the  Gothic. 
.For  what  are  Homer’s  Laeftrigons  and  Cyclops,  but  bands  of 
lawlefs  favages,  with  each  of  them  a  giant  of  enormbus  fize  at 
their  head  ?  And  what  are  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and 
Thefeus,  but  knights-errant,  the  exaft  counterparts  of  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  Amadis  de  Gaul  ? 

3.  The  oppreffions  which  it  was  the  glory  of  the  knights  to 
avenge,  were  frequently  carried  on,  as  we  are  told,  by  the 
charms  and  enchantments  of  women.  Thefe  charms,  we  may 
fuppofe,  are  often  metaphorical ;  as  expreffing  only  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  the  fex.  Sometimes  they  are  taken  to  be  real, 
the  ignorance  of  thofe  ages  acquiefcing  in  fuch  conceits. 
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And  are  not  thefe  ftories  matched  by  thofe  of  Calypfo  and 
Circe,  the  enchantrefl'es  of  the  Greek  Poet  ? 

4.  Robbery  and  piracy  were  honourable  in  both  :  fo  far 
were  they  from  reflecting  any  diferedit  on  the  ancient  or 
modern  rcdrejjers  of  wrongs.  What  account  can  be  given 
of  this,  but  that,  in  the  feudal  times,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  Greece,  when  government  was  weak,  and  unable  to  re- 
drefs  the  injuries  of  petty  fovereigns,  it  would  be  glorious 
for  private  adventurers  to  undertake  this  work  ;  and,  if  they 
could  accomplifli  it  in  no  other  way,  to  pay  them  in  kind 
by  downright  plunder  and  rapine  ? 

5.  Baftardy  was  in  credit  with  both.  They  were  ex¬ 
tremely  watchful  over  the  chaftity  of  their  own  women  ; 
but  fuch  as  they  could  feize  upon  in  the  enemies'  quarter, 
were  lawful  prize.  Or  if,  at  any  time,  they  tranfgreffed  in 
this  fort  at  home,  the  fault  was  covered  by  an  ingenious  fic¬ 
tion.  The  offspring  was  reputed  divine.  Their  greateft 
heroes  were  the  fruit  of  goddeffes  approached  by  mortals  ; 
juft  as  we  hear  of  the  doughtieft  knights  being  bo?n  of 
fairies. 

6.  With  the  greateft  fiercenefs  and  favagenefs  of  charac¬ 
ter,  the  utmoft  generofity,  hofpitality,  and  courtefy,  was  im¬ 
puted  to  the  heroic  ages.  Achilles  was  at  once  the  mod  re- 
lentlefs,  vindiClive,  implacable,  and  the  friendlieft  of  men. 
We  have  the  very  fame  reprefentation  in  the  Gothic  ro¬ 
mances.  As  in  thofe  lawlefs  times,  dangers  and  diftreffes 
of  all  kinds  abounded,  there  would  be  the  fame  demand 
for  compaffion,  gentlenefs,  and  generous  attachments  to 
the  unfortunate,  thofe  efpccially  of  their  own  clan,  as  of 
refentment,  rage,  and  animofity  againft  their  enemies. 

7.  Again,  the  martial  games  celebrated  in  ancient  Greece, 
on  great  and  folemn  occafions,  had  the  fame  origin,  and 
the  fame  purpofe,  as  the  tournaments  of  the  Gothic  war¬ 
riors. 

8.  Laftly,  the  paffion  for  adventures,  fo  natural  in  their 
fituation,  would  be  as  naturally  attended  with  the  love  of 
praife  and  glory.  Hence  the  fame  encouragement,  in  the 
old  Greek  and  Gothic  times,  to  panegyrifts  and  poets.  In 
the  affairs  of  religion  and  gallantry,  indeed,  the  refemblanee 
between  the  hero  and  the  knight  is  not  fo  ftriking.  But 
the  religious  character  of  the  knight  was  an  accident  of  the 
times,  and  no  proper  effect  of  his  civil  condition.  And 
that  his  devotion  for  the  fair  fex  fhould  fo  far  furpafs  that 
of  the  hero,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fyftem  here  advanced. 
For  the  confideration  had  of  the  females  in  the  feudal  con- 
ftitution,  will  of  itfelf  account  for  this  deference.  It  made 
them  capable  of  fucceeding  to  fiefs,  as  well  as  the  men. 
And  does  not  one  fee,  on  the  inftant,  what  refpect  and  de¬ 
pendence  this  privilege  would  draw  upon  them  ? 

It  was  of  mighty  confequence  who  fhould  obtain  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  t;ich  heirefs.  And  though,  in  the  ftrid  feudal 
times,  file  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  power  and  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  her  fuperior  lord,  yet  this  rigid  date  of  things  did 
not  laft  long.  Hence  we  find  fome  diftreffed  damfel  was 
the  fpring  and  mover  of  eveiy  knight’s  adventure.  She 
was  to  be  refeued  by  his  arms,  or  won  by  the  fame  and 
admiration  of  his  prowefs.  The  plain  meaning  of  all  which 
was  this  :  That  as,  in  thefe  turbulent  times,  a  prote&or 
was  neceffary  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  fex,  fo  the  courteous 
and  valorous  knight  was  to  approve  himfelf  fully  qualified 
for  that  purpofe. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  two  poems  of  Homer  were 
intended  to  expofe  the  mifehiefs  and  inconveniences  arifing 
from  the  political  ftate  of  Old  Greece  :  the  I/iad ,  the  dif- 
fenfions  that  naturally  f  pring  up  among  independent  chiefs ; 
and  the  Odyjj'ey ,  the  infolence  of  their  greater  fubjeffs,  more 
efpecially  when  unreftrained  by  the  prefence  of  their  fove* 
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**eign.  And  can  any  thing  more  exaftly  refeaible  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  feudal  times,  when,  on  occafion  of  any  great 
.  enterprife,  as  that  of  the  ert) fades,  the  defigns  of  the  con¬ 
federate  Chriftian  ftates  were  perpetually  fruftrated,  or  in¬ 
terrupted  at  leall,  by  the  diflenfions  of  their  leaders ;  and 
their  affairs  at  home  as  perpetually  diftrefled  and  difordered 
by  the  rebellious  ufurpations  of  their  grea'er  vaflals  ?  Je- 
j  ufalem  was  to  the  European,  what  Troy  had  been  to  the 
Grecian  princes. 

CHIVAS,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  which  has  been  feveral 
times  taken  and  retaken.  It  is  fo  advantageoufly  fituated 
near  the  river  Po,  that  it  is  the  key  of  Italy.  It  is  12  miles 
N.E.ofTurin.  Long.  7.  47.  E.  Lat.  45.  13.  N. 

CHIUSI,  an  epilcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  Tufcany,  poorly 
peopled,  on  account  of  the  umyholefome  air,  35  miles  S.E.  of 
Sienna.  Long.  10.  32.  E.  Lat.  43.  o.  N. 

CHIUTAYE,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  capital  of  Natolia 
Proper,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Grand-  fignior  before  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Conftantinople.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ayala,  7  5 
miles  E.  of  Burfa,  Long.  30.  47.  E.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

CHOCZIM,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Dnielter.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Ruffians  and  Aultrians  in  1788,  but  rellored  to 
the  Turks  at  the  fubfequent  peace.  It  is  1 10  miles  N.W.  of 
JaiTy.  Lqng.  26.  23.  E.  Lat.  48  46.  N. 

CHGISEY,  a  Village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Oife, 
and  late  province  of  the  Hie  of  France.  It  is  three  miles  from 
-Compiegne,  on  the  river  Aifne,  in  the  fine  foreft  of  Com- 
piegne,  on  which  account  here  was  a  handfome  royal  hunting 
palace. 

.  CHOLET,  a  town  cf  France,  in  the  department  of  Maine 
and  Loire,  and  late  province  of  Anjou,  with  a  caftle,  1 70  miles 

5. W.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  45.  W.  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

CHONAT,  an  epilcopal  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  a 

•country  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  Merich,  25  miles  E.  of  Se- 
gedin.  Long.  21.4.  E.  Lat.  46.20.  N. 

CHORGES,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Alps,  and  late  province  of  Dauphiny,  burnt  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1692.  It  is  10  miles  E.  of  Gap.  Long, 

6.  23.  E.  Lat.  44.  35.  N. 

CHOWLE,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  has  a  harbour  for  fmall  velTels, 
.and  is  fortified.  It  belongs  to  Portugal,  and  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  fine  embroidered  quilts  and  a  good  trade.  It 
is  15  miles  S.  of  Bombav.  Long.  72.  45.  E.  Lat.  18. 
42.  N. 

CPIRISTIANOPLE,  a  ftrong*  fea-port  of  Sweden,  on 
■the  Baltic,  and  capital  of  Blekingen.  It  is  13  miles  N.E.  of 
Cai  leferoon.  Long.  15.  47.  E.  Lat.  56.  26.  N, 

CHRISTI ANBURG,  a  fort  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coaft  of  Guinea,  fubjedt  to  the  Danes.  Long.  1.  55.  E. 
Lat.  4.  10.  N. 

CHRONOLOGY  (E nci/ch).  We  record  the  following 
events  in  continuation  of  our  former  article  : 

2796  Amboyna  taken  by  the  Englifti. — Amberg  taken  bv 
the  French. — Severe  engagement  between  the  Auf- 
trians  and  French  at  Lodi,  in  which  the  latter  be¬ 
haved  moft  gallantly,  and  were  fucceisful. —  Siege 
of  Mantua  railed  by  the  French. — Swifs  independ¬ 
ence  abolilhed  by  the  French  after  a  moft  gallant 
refiftance. — Ceylon  furrendered  to  the  Englilh. — 
Corfica  having  put  herfelf  under  the  protection  of 
England,  was  relinquilhed  to  the  French.— Minorca 
taken  by  the  Englilh. — Peace  with  France  con¬ 
cluded  bv  Naples  and  Sardinia. — War  between 
England  and  Spain. 

)  2797  A  trihilion  and  fome  upright  portions  of  Stonehenge 
fell  after  a  froft. — Bank  of  England  prohibited  by 


government  from  paying  in  fpeexe. — Their  20s. 
and  2I.  notes  ifliicd,  and  large  quantities  of  ftamped 
dollars  brought  into  circulation. — The  king’s  pro- 
ceffion  to  St.  Paul’s  church,  to  return  thanks  for  a 
_  feries  of  victories  obtained  by  the  Englilh  navy. — 
The  moft  formidable  mutiny  ever  known,  and  at 
a  moft  critical  period,  in  the  Bricilh  fleets  at  the 
Nore  and  at  Portfmouth,  headed  by  a  defperado  of 
the  name  of  Parker,  afterwards  hanged  with  feve¬ 
ral  others.— Penny  pieces,' of  copper,  firftiflued. — 
Revolution  effected  in  Venice  by  the  French. — 
Corfu  ftized  by  the  French. — Acon*emptib!e  French 
force  landed  in  Wales. — Mantua  furrendered  to  the 
French. — Trinidad  taken  by  the  Englilh. — War 
between  Auftria  and  France  terminated  by  the  peace 
at  Leoben. — Cifalpine  republic  founded  by  the 
French. — Ireland  firft  invaded  by  the  French  re¬ 
publicans. — Venice  ceded  to  Auftria  by  the  French. 

1798  Two  millions  and  a  half  voluntarily  contributed  in 

Britain  to  fupport  the  war  again'.!  the.  French. — ■ 
Lewis  XVIII.  the  Fiench  pretender,  retired  to 
Peterlburgh. — The  Pope  driven  out  of  Rome  by 
the  French,  who  brought  about  a  revolution. — ■ 
Piedmont  relinquifned  by  its  fovereiga  to  the 
French. — Aleflandria  taken  polTeffion  of  by  the 
French. — The  gates  and  lluices  of  the  canal  at 
Bruges  blown  up  by  the  Englifti,  who,  prevented 
from  re-embarking  by  tempeftuous  weather,  after  a 
fevere  refiftance,  were  made  prifoners. — Malta  and 
Egypt  feized  by  a  French  force,  under  Bonaparte. 

■ — Ireland  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion,  invaded  by  the 
French,  who  afterwards  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners. — Turin  entered  by  the  French. — War 
renewed  between  Fiance,  Naples,  and  Sardinia.' — 
Habeas  Corpus  a<5t  fufpended. — Inoculation  of  the 
cow-pox  difeovered  and  firft  praftifed  in  England. 

• — Export  of  Britifli  manufactured  goods  34  mil¬ 
lions  in  value. — The  national  debt  of  England 
397,°87,674l._ 

1799  Coin  in  circulation  forty-four  millions. — Corfica  re- 

linquiflied  by  England  and  repoflefled  by  the  French. 
— The  volunteer  corps  of  London  and  its  vicinity 
reviewed  by  the  king. — Pope  Pius  VI.  died  a  prifoner 
in  France. — Acre  preferved  againft  repeated  af- 
faults  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt  under  Bo¬ 
naparte,  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  — Aleflandria,  An¬ 
cona,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  furrendered  by  the 
French  to  the  Auftro-Ruffian  army. — Tippoo  Saib 
defeated  and  (lain  near  Periapatam  by  the  Englifli. — 
The  French  republicans  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
Ruffian  army  under  Suwarrow. — The  French  dif-- 
poflefled  of  Corfu  by  the  Rullians.  —  Holland  mi- 
fuccefsfully  invaded  by  the  Britifli  army  under  the 
Duke  of  York. — Leghorn  entered  by  the  French. 
— Naples  taken  by  the  French,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
covered. — The  Dutch  navy  in  the  Texel  furren¬ 
dered  to  the  Britifli  fleet  under  Admiral  Mitchell.— 
Seringapatam  ftormed  by  the  Englifli  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Harris,  and  Tippoo  Sultaun  {lain. — Tufcany 
feized  and  afterwards  evacuated  by  the  French. — 
Turin  abandoned  by  the  French. — War  renewed 
between  France  and  Auftria. — Zurich  evacuated  by 
the  French. — Income  taxed  in  the  Britifli  domi¬ 
nions. 

1800  Ireland  united  to  Great  Britain. — Bread  one  fliilling 

and  ten-pence  halfpenny  the  quartern  loaf  in  Lon¬ 
don. — 9,774  French  Emigrants,  clergy  and  laity, 
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in  England— The  Royal  Inftitution  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  founded  by  charter. — ] nefferitual  confpirary 
avainft  the  life  of  the  Fit  ft  Conful  of  France. — 
War  between  France  and  Auftria  in  Italy  terminat¬ 
ed,  and  was  followed  bv  the  treaty  of  Luneville. — • 
Mr.  Jefferfon  eierited  Prefident  of  the  United  States 
of  America. — The  Britifh  army,  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  landed  at  Aboukir,  under  prodigious 
difac! vantages,  and  completely  routed  the  “  invincible 
legion’'  of  Bonaparte. — Paul  I.  emperor  of  Ruf¬ 
fe,  died. — War  declared  by  Spain  again!!  Portu¬ 
gal. — A  gallant  and  fuccefsful  attack  made  on  Co¬ 
penhagen  by  a  divifion  of  the  Engiifh  fleet  iu  the 
Baltic,  under  Lord  Nelfon. — PXanover  entered  by 
the  Pruffian  troops. — St.  Euftatia  furrendered  to  a 
Britifh  force. — A  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  figned  at  Badajos. — The  differences  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Ruffia  adj tilled,  and  a  conven¬ 
tion  figned. — The  French,  at  Cairo,  capitulated  to 
the  army  under  General  Hutchinfon. — A  figna! 
victory,  gained  over  a  greatly  fuperior  force,  of 
Trench  andSpanifh  Blips,  near  Algefiras. — A  dread¬ 
ful  hurricane  at  Barbaaoes. — Madeira  taken  pof- 
fefiion  of  by  a  Britilh  force. — Alexandria,  with  the 
whole  of  the  French  forces,  furrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tiBi  and  Turkifli  forces.— The  French  Emigrant 
billiops  required  by  the  Pope  to  furrender  their 
fees  to  Bonaparte. — Preliminaries  of  Peace  figned 
between  England  and  France. — Peace  between 
Prance  and  Portugal  proclaimed  at  Paris. —  Preli¬ 
minaries  of  peace  figned  between  France  and  Tur¬ 
key. — A  new  conftitution,  after  the  French  fafhion, 
given  to  Holland.— The  new  conftitution  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  overthrown  by  a  French  party  as  not  fuf- 
ficiently  conforming  to  the  views  of  the  Firft  Con¬ 
ful. —  Hanover  evacuated  by  Pruflia. — A  dreadful 
inundation  in  Italy. — The  intercourfe  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Fiance  re-eftablilli.ed  by  Aril  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

CHUDLEIGH,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Teigne,  nine  miles  S.W. 
©f  Exeter,  and  183  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3.  39.  W. 
Lat.  50.  38.  N. 

.  CHUNAR,  a  fort  of  Hinaooftan  Proper,  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad.  It  is  feated  on  the  Ganges,  twenty  miles  above 
Benares,  and  is  built  on  a  rock,  which  is  fortified  all  round  by 
a  wall,  and  towers  at  various  diftanees.  At  the  end,  over¬ 
looking  the  river,  is  fituated  the  citadel,  which  has  formerly 
been  ftrong.  This  fort  is  faid  to  be  of  the  higheft  antiquity, 
and  originally  built  by  the  Hindoos.  In  the  citadel  is  an 
altar,  confifting  of  a  plain  black  marble  flab,  on  which  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  place  is  traditionally  luppofed  to  be  feated 
at  all  times,  except  from  fun-rife  till  nine  in  the  morning, 
when  he  is  at  Benares ;  during  which  time,  from  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  Hindoos,  attacks  may  be  made  with  a  prolperit  of 
fuccefs.  Chunar  has  always  been  confidered  as  a  poft  of  great 
confequence  on  the  Ganges,  from  its  inlulated  fituation,  pro¬ 
jecting  forward  to  a  great  extent,  and  being  of  confiderable 
height.  It  v/as  unfiiccefsfully  attempted  by  the  Englifti  in 
1 764  :  the  next  year,  it  was  furrendered  to  them  :  they  reftored 
it  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude  at  the  fubfequent  peace ;  but,  in 
1772,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  the  Englifh,  by  that  prince,  in 
exchange  for  Allahabad.  At  this  place  is  kept  the  magazine 
of  ammunition  and  artillery  for  the  brigade  at  Cawnpore.  It 
is  383  miles  NAY.  of  Calcutta.  Long.  83.  50.  E.  Lat.  23. 
jo.  N. 

CHUNAUB,  or  Js.i uvb,  a  river  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  one 


of  the  five  eaftern  branches  of  the  Tndus.  It  runs  through 
Cafhmere  and  Lahore,  between  the  Chelum  and  the  Rauvee. 
It  is  united  with  both  thefe  rivers  at  ibme  diftance  above 
Moultan ;  and,  at  their  confluence  with  the  Indus,  twenty 
miles  W.  of  Moultan,  they  form  a  ftream  as  large  as  that 
river.  The'Chunaub  is.  the  Acefines  of  Alexander. 

CHURCH  (Encycl.).  To  what  has  been  faid  under 
this  head  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  tiie  following  re- 
prefentation  of  the  ftate  of  the  Chuixh  of  England.  - 

The  religion  of  a  country  always  engages  the  cl  .Te  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  enquiring  obferver.  The  government,-  laws, 
manners,  and  even  literature  of  a  people  are  often  greatly 
afferiled  by  the  nature  and  influence  of  their  religious  fyf- 
tem.  This  obfervation  forcibly  applies  to  the  country  in 
which  we  live  ;  and,  therefore,  a  particular  examination  of 
the  ftate  of  religion,  or  the  exarit  condition  of  its  national 
church,  and  that  of  the  different  ferils  which  -  are  removed 
from  it,  mill!  be  not  only  amufing,  but  ufeful.  It  is  un- 
neceflary  to  give  an  hiftorical  retrofpeft  of  the  reformation 
in  England,  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Anglican  church  from 
its  eftablifliment  to  the  prefent  time.  Few  perfons  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  thefe  points  who  have  paid  any  attention 
to  our  national  hiftory.  In  two  material  articles  only  did 
our  firft:  reformers  differ  from  their  brethren  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  :  I  mean  in  adopting  a  national  liturgy,  and  preferv- 
ing  the  epifcopal  government  of  the  church.  Thefe  ob- 
jerils  produced  diffenters,  who,  from  their  hatred  of  po¬ 
pery,  wanted  to  be  as  diffimilar  to  the  church  of  Rome  as 
polfible.  They  pretended  that  their  only  motive  for  diffent 
-was  a  defire  of  greater  purity  in  church  order  and  worftlip; 
and  thence  the  name  of  puritans  was  given  to  them,  which 
afterwards  was  loft  in  the  term  nonconformifts,  on  account 
of  their  pertinacioufly  refilling  the  terms  of  conformity  to 
the  church..  Within  the  laft  century,  they  have  ufually 
been  called  proteftant  diffenters,  a  moderate  appellation, 
fianclioned  by  arils  of  parliament,  and  originally  given  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  when  the  a<ft  of  toleration  was  juftly 
extended  to  them. 

That  revolution  had  a  wonderful  and  extenfiveefferi!  upon 
the  church  of  England.  Some  of  her  mod  exemplary  pre¬ 
lates,  and  moft  learned  clergy,  were  thru  ft  out  from  h'erfer- 
vice,  becaufe  they  could  not  bring  their  confciences  to  digeft 
a  new  oath  in  violation  of  that  which  they  had  before  fo- 
lemnly  and  repeatedly  taken.  The  convocation  alfo,  or 
that  right  which  the  clergy  had  for  lo  many  ages  enjoyed,  of 
meeting  at  the  fame  time  with  parliament,  to  confult  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  church,  was  taken  away,  or  fo  far  reduced  as 
to  become  infignificant.  From  that  period  the  ecclefiaftical 
body  loft  its  corporate  powers,  and  fell  into  the  general 
mafs  of  fociety  altnoft  undiftinguiflied,  except  by  bring  ex- 
pofed  to  peculiar  calumny  and  contempt.  Infidelity  arofe 
under  the  patronage  of  the  higheft  perfonages,  and  the 
word  priejiaaft  was  invented  by  men  of  wit,  in  order  to 
lligmatife  all  religion.  Plays,  novels,  poems,  and  pictures, 
ufually  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  parfon  in  fome  contemptible 
manner,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  order  itfelf,  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  which  they  were  minifters,  into  popular  difefteeim 
It  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  clergy  were  in  a  confiderable 
degree  the  authors  of  their  own  difgrace,  -by  adopting,  in 
general,  what  was  called  a  fyftem  of  moderation ,  or  a  dere- 
lirilion  of  the  conftituent  principles  and  doritrines  of  the 
church.  Too  many  of  our  moft  eminent  divines,  obferv- 
ing  what  ftra-in  of  preaching,  and  what  kind  of  opinions, 
and  conduct,  beft  fuited  the  men  in  power,  gave  way  to  the 
ftream  which  led  to  elevated  ftations,  rather  than  adhere  to 
a  fyftem  which  they  faw  growing  everyday  more  and  more 
unfaihionable.  The  reader,  unacquainted  with  ihs 
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would  almoft  queftion  the  truth  of  the  affection,  that  men 
who  were  not  only  known  to  have  been  adverfe  to  the  ra¬ 
dical  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  but  had  even 
written  books  againft  them,  were  advanced  to  high  ftations, 
and  puflied  on  from  one  degree  of  preferment  to  another,  as 
far  as  their  own  moft  fanguine  willies  could  afpire.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  ablelt  antagonills,  the  founded;  and 
beft  of  our  divines,  were  fuffered  to  remain  in  obfcurity,  un¬ 
noticed  and  unrewarded.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fa£t,  and 
there  is  no  reafon  for  ftippreffiag  or  qualifying  it,  that  in 
the  two  reigns  immediately  preceding  the  prefent,  a  marked 
countenance  was  given  to  the  latitudinarian  divines  of  the  efta- 
blilliment.  We  woulcLnot be  underfloodto  mean,thatall  who 
were  elevated  to  epifcopal  thrones,  or  other  dignities,  were 
exactly  of  this  defcription,  but  they  were  too  generally  fuch. 
The  confequcnee  of  this  was,  that  the  charadier  of  the  church 
of  England  loft  ground  confiderably,  becaufe  it  was  obiervcd 
that  her  minifters  generally  flighted,  or  openly  oppugned,  her 
principal  dodtrines.  The  ftyle  of  preaching  adopted  in  al- 
moft  all  pulpits  was  alike  dry  and  unedifying;  and  the  fub- 
jedls  difcufted  fuch  as  might  with  equal  propriety  have  graced 
the  mouth  of  a  heathen  moralift  as  a  chriftian  minifter. 
Hence  it  was  that  thole  perl'ons  who  had  better  conceptions  of 
religion  than  the  generality,  and  began  to  form  ferious  no¬ 
tions  upon  Chriftianity,  abandoned  the  churches,  and  betook 
themfelyes  to  the  meeting-houfes,  where  fome  regard  was 
paid  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gofpel.  At  that  period  thedif- 
fenting  intereft  flourillied,  becaufe  the  greater  part  of  its 
teachers  adhered  to  the  dodlrinal  principles  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  every  man  who  has  right  fentiments  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  religious  worfhip  will  wifti  to  go  where  he  can 
belt  be  edified.  Religious  inftrudtion  and  moral  inftrudtion 
are  two  diftindt  things;  where-the  former  is  rightly  enforced 
and  explained,  the  latter  follows  as  a  natural  inference.  But 
if  morals  only  are  inculcated,  religion  may  be  confidered  as' 
an  article  either  abfolutely  unneceftary,  or  as  merely  indiffer¬ 
ent.  In  this  ftate  of  things  fcepticifm  and  fedtarianifm  fpread 
themfelves  around  with  a  powerful  and  extended  force.  Many 
great  men  law  the  evil,  but  being  inattentive  to  the  caufe, 
they  failed  in  applying  the  proper  remedy.  Dr.  Gibfon,  the 
worthy  bifhop  of  London,  in  his  paftoral  letters,  exprefled 
himfelf  with  great  energy,  and  propriety  on  the  increafe  of  in¬ 
fidelity  and  licentioufnefs;  but  though  he  had  the  hand  of  an 
acute  anatomift,  he  had  not  fufficient  difeernment  to  mark 
among  the  various  fources  the  grand  feat  of  the  malady. 
About  this  time  a  fedt  of  men  arofe,  who,  in  the  moft  irregu¬ 
lar  manner,  but  with  the  beft  intentions,  produced  a  change 
in  the  religious  afpedt  of  the  country,  which  has  continued 
to  the  prefent  day.  We  allude  to  the  rife  of  the  methodifis  at 
Oxford,  of  whom,  and  their  proceedings,  we  ftiall  fay  no  more 
in  this  place,  than  that  by  calling  the  attention  of  men  to  the 
dodtrinal  principles  of"  religion  as  the  only  effedtual  ground  of 
moral  practice,  they  met  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  They  af¬ 
fected,  and  with  truth,  that  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  alrnoft  totally  rejected  the  articles  which  they  had 
fubferibed,  and  profelfed  their  refolution  to  preach.  Thefe 
men  juftly  maintained  that  in  chriftianity  faith  was  as  necef- 
lary  as  practice,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  truly  religious  un- 
lels  it  refults  from  the  former.  So  far  the  methodifis  were 
warranted  by  the  church  of  which  th  y  were  members,  but  in 
many  other  particulars  they  adted  very  reprehenfibly.  How¬ 
ever,  the  progrefs  they  made,  and  the  zeal  which  they  mani- 
fefted,  opened  the  eyes  of  many  divines  of  the  eftablifhment, 
and  they  became  convinced  of  the  needfity  of  preaching  the 
peculiar  dodtrines  of  chriftianity  as  laid  down  in  the  confeflion 
of  the  church  of  England.  At  firft  thefe  worthy  men  met 
with  confiderable  oppofition  from  their  brethren,  and  con¬ 


tempt  from  thofe  who  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  high- 
founding,  but  frivolous,  appellation  of  rational  Chriftians. 
Thefe  divines  were  ftigmatifed  with  the  nickname  of  HutcJiin- 
foiiians,  becaufe  they  refpedted  fome  of  the  opinions  of  John 
Hutchinfon,  a  philofopher  of  an  extraordinary  caft,  but  who 
was  no  fedlarift.  Hutchinfon  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  He¬ 
brew  feriptures,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration  thought 
he  had  'difcovered  in  them  all  the  principles  of  philofophy. 
He  faw  that  the  great  mathematical  philolophers  of  his  time 
were  either  oppolers  of,  or  corrupters  of,  the  chriftian  truth, 
and  this  led  him  to  adopt  a  fyftem  of  fcriptural  philofophy, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  was  clearly  revealed  in  the  writings  of 
Mofes.  Whether  he  was  right  we  fhall  not  flay  to  enquire, 
but  certain  it  is,  that  by  bringing  the  lludy  of  the  Hebrew 
feriptures  into  repute,  the  man  did  an  ineftimable  fervice  to 
the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  Some  Oxford  divines  were  drawn 
by  the  writings  of  Hutchinfon  to  ftudy  what  had  been  too 
long  neglected ;  and  being  zealous  lovers  of  the  church  of 
England,  they  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  a  firm  adherence 
to  her  conftituent  principles  and  dodtrines.  They  did  not, 
like  the  methodifis,  eredt  a  feparate  fedt,  although,  like  them, 
they  fuffered  much  obloquy  from  their  brethren,  and  were 
counted  little  better  than  madmen  by  the  world.  Much  con¬ 
tempt  was  thrown  upon  them  even  in  their  own  univerfity  ; 
and  that  of  Cambridge,  jealous  of  her  philofophical  and  ma¬ 
thematical  honours,  treated  thefe  upftarts  with  moft  virulent 
animsfity.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  the  contro- 
verfy  fet  on  foot  by  the  profound  Warburton,  in  his  Divine 
Legation,  induced  many  to  ftudy  the  Hebrew  feriptures,  and 
this  led  them  to  the  writings  of  Hutchinfon,  who  certainly 
ftruck  out  many  lights  of  admirable  utility  to  the  biblical  {In¬ 
dent.  The  principal  of  thofe  who  adopted  Hutchinfon’s  opi¬ 
nions  were  Mr.  George  Horne  (afterwards  the  feraphic  bifhop 
of  Norwich),  Dr.  Patten,  Dr.  Wetherall  (now  dean  of  Here¬ 
ford),  MW.  William  Jones,  the  late  worthy  redtor  of  Nay- 
land,  and  author  of  numerous  publications,  and  Mr.  "William 
Romaine,  whole  praife  is  in  all  the  churches.  All  thefe  lu¬ 
minaries  Ihone  forth  at  Oxford,  and  by  their  example  brought 
many  theological  ftudents  to  a  more  rational  direction  of  their 
academical  labours.  But  Cambridge  was  not  without  fome 
diftinguifhed  perfons  of  the  fame  (lamp,  the  principal  of  whom 
was  the  late  learned  and  truly  primitive  divine  Mr.  John 
Parkhurft.  The  contumely  which  firft  attended  the  revivers 
of  primitive  learning  and  religion  at  length  grew  weak,  for  the 
world  faw  that  the  objedts  of  it  were  not  only  moft  exemplary 
in  their  lives,  but  fcriptural  in  their  religious  views,  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  edifying  in  their  public  labours.  Their  example  ftimu- 
latccl  others  to  exert  themfelves  as  zealous  and  adtive  minif¬ 
ters  of  the  church;  and  in  the  prefent  reign  men  of  this  de¬ 
fcription  have  met  with  liberal  encouragement  from  the 
higher  powers.  The  jejune,  llimfy,  moral  harangues,  which 
had  for  fo  long  a  period  difgraced  the  pulpits  qf  the  national 
churches,  have  been,  generally  difearded.  Our  prelates  have 
directed  their  clergy  to  preferve  and  manifeft  a  dodtrinal  con- 
fiftency.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  the  dillenting  intereft 
has  declined,  and  the  churches  which  were  wont  to  be  empty 
are  now  crowded.  Even  the  methodifis  have  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  their  intereft  to  retain  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England  in  their  chapels,  and  the  general  appearance  of  con¬ 
formity  to  its  ceremonies,  in  order  to  preferve  their  congre¬ 
gations.  Great  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  reign 
of  his  prefent  majefty  to  flrake  the  foundations  of  the  church, 
and  the  number  and  weight  of  her  adverfaries  once  appeared 
to  be  exceedingly  formidable. 

The  firft  diredl  attack  was  made  in  1772  by  the  petitioning 
clergy  to-effedt  an  abolition  of  fubfeription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  The  llruggle  made  on  this  occafion  was  very  ear- 
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tieft,  but  -the  attempt  proved  abortive,  and  the  church  pre- 
ferved  her  beft  (ecurity.  The  dereliftion  of  her  ancient  con- 
feffion  would  be  the  lofs  of  her  moft  diftinguiffiing  and  excel¬ 
lent  eharafteriftic.  A  trial  was  afterwards  made  in  1790,  to 
procure  a  repeal -of  the  corporation  and  teft  acts,  in  which  the 
enemies  of  the  national  church  were  again  foiled. 

At  prefent  (lie  appears  to  have  little  room  for  fear,  provid¬ 
ed  the  public  peace  is  fecured,  and  (Ire  is  kept  from  any  of 
thofe  plaufible  innovations,  which  intriguing  minds  know  fo 
well  how  to  mould  and  colour,  and  adapt  to  popular  fancy,  in 
order  to  effeft  their  fecret  purpofe.  This  (hews  how  vigilant 
the  governors  and  other  friends  of  the  eftabliffiment  ought  to 
be  over  her  internal  and  external  condition.  Every  thing 
fhould  be  done  to  encourage  a  learned  and  evangelical  minif- 
try.  The  people  at  large  are  obferved  to  be  pleafed  with  di¬ 
vines  of  this  description.  This  is  a  Spirit  which  fhould  be 
encouraged,  and  nothing  can  do  it  fo  cffeftually  as  giving 
countenance  to  men  who  are  warm  and  animated  in  the  caule 
of  found  Chriftianity.  Rut  peculiar  care  feems  to  be  necef- 
fary  not  to  admit  into  the  church  offices  a  body  of  felf-fuf- 
ficient  enthufiaftic  feftaries.  Many  lay-preachers  who  have 
Rouriflied  away  in  conventicles,  have  conceived  an  ambitious 
defire  to  get  into  the  church,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that, 
from  want  of  fufficient  enquiry  on  the  part  of  our  bifhops, 
they  have  too  often  fucceeded.  This  has  brought  an  odium 
upon  our  eftablifliment  in  many  inftances  5  and  as  it  is  an 
evil  which  Itill  fubfifts,  the  caution  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  or 
particularly  enforced.  At  a  time  when  the  diffenting  intereft 
is  evidently  declining,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that 
many  of  its  minifters  will  endeavour  to  (helter  themfelves  un¬ 
der  the  broad  wing  of  the  eftabliffiment.  Men  who  have 
their  private  advantage  at  heart,  will  not,  on  account  of  fmall 
fcruples,  negleft  an  opportunity  of  preferment.  But  it  is  the 
duty  of  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  church  to  guard 
again  ft  the  intrufion  of  interefted  pretenders.  Some  doubts 
may  be  entertained  whether  it  is  proper  to  admit  to  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  to  the  altar  of  the  oftablilhed  church,  men  who  have 
long  been  in  habits  of  oppofing  her  welfare,  and  weakening 
her  influence  ;  but  if  fuch  an  opinion  ffiould  be  thought  too 
exclufive,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affert,  that  fuch  admiffions 
ought  only  to  take  place  on  drift  proof  of  (incere,  affeftionate, 
and  difmterefted  attachment  to  the  national  eftabliftiment'; 
with  candour,  and  a  difplay  of  talents  calculated  to  aid  the 
influence  of  the  church,  to  weaken  her  enemies,  and  infpire 
and  ftrengthen  her  real  friends. 

Catholic  Church  ( Encycl. ).  Of  the  various  religious  bo¬ 
dies  oppoled  to  the  church  of  England,  the  Roman-catholics 
are  entitled  to  the  firft  place  on  account  of  their  antiquity,. 
The  time  was,  when  their  church  was  proudly  dominant  in 
this  land ;  and  when  England  formed  one  of  the  moft  valua¬ 
ble  jewels  in  the  tiara.  Providence,  which  ulually  produces 
■the  moft  important  and  extenfive  benefits  from  the  moft  tri¬ 
fling  and  unlikely  incidents,  effefted  the  deftruftion  of  the 
pontifical  authority  by  the  inftrumentality  of  its  moft  zealous 
defender.  The  inftant  that  the  Pope  put  a  barrier  in  the  way 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  hinder  him  from  repudiating  his  confort, 
and  marrying  Anne  Boleyne,  this  haughty  monarch,  who  had 
hitherto  approved  himfelf  a  dutiful  fon  of  the  church,  refented 
the  affront  and  (hook  off  the  papal  yoke.  A  reformation  be¬ 
gun  from  fuch  motives,  could  not  well  be  otherwife  than  vio¬ 
lent.  Sanguinary  laws  were  enafted  againft  all  the  advocates 
of  the  Pope’s  fupremacy  ;  and  the  monaftic  orders  being  an¬ 
nihilated,  their  lands  were  diftributed  among  the  rapacious 
courtiers.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  luch  a  ftupendous 
change  could  take  place  without  irritating  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  were  attached  to  the  ancient  fuperftition,  efpecially  at  a 
time  when  gofpel  light  was  but  feeble,  when  prielily  abfolu- 


tions  were  looked  upon  as  the  clean  ft  rs  of  guilt,  and  the  prayer 
of  the  church  as  efteftual  paftports  to  heaven.  It  was  natural 
enough  for  the  catholics  to  feel  a  relent  meat  at  the  ufage 
they  had  met  with,  and  for  the  clergy  to  labour  earneftly  in 
making  converts.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  foma 
druggies  were  made  by  them  to  regain  their  loft  influence, 
and  to  reftore  the  church  which  they  had  fecn  defpoiled  and 
mutilated.  For  this  earneftnefs  and  zeal,  the  charafter  of  tha 
age,  and  the  circumftances  in  which  they  ftood,  may  furniffi 
feme  excufe;.  but  it  muft  be  admitted  that  they  manifefted  a 
fpirit  for  which  no  plea  can  poffibly  be  allowed;  formed  con- 
fpiracies  of  (b  atrocious  a  nature  that  all  the  ingenuity  of  man 
cannot  palliate  them  ;  and  had  reconrfe  to  fubterfuges  to  carry 
on  their  fchemes,  irreeoncileable  to  any  fy.ftem  of.  morality, 
however  weak  or  corrupted.  In  proportion  as  knowledge 
increafed,  the  number  of  Roman-catholics  leffened  ;  and  as 
the  fpread  of  truth  was  great  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  interefts  of  popery  rapidly  funk.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
other  caufes  have  concurred  to  produce  this  declenuon.  The 
deftreof  civil  diftinftions  and  military  employments  led  many 
perfons  to  renounce  the  creed  of  their  anceftors,  and  to  em¬ 
brace,  at  lead  nominally,  the  profeffion  of  proteftantifm. 
Others,  having  imbibed  the  faffiionable  philolophy  of  the 
French  fceptics,  foon  threw  off  a  religion  which  was  not  only 
troublefome,  but  in  many  refpefts  degrading ;  as  giving  an 
authority  to  priefts  over  the  mind,  which  cannot  but  be  very 
offenfive  to  libertine  fpirits.  To  thefe  circumftances  we  may 
well  aferibe  the  low  (fate  into  which  the  church  of  Rome  has 
fallen  with  refpeft  to  this  country.  There  can  be  little 
room  to  apprehend  that  ever  the  Roman-catholic  profeffion 
will  rife  to  a  more  diftinguiffied  appearance,  or  that  its  fol¬ 
lowers  will  become  more  numerous.  Such  fears  were  once 
indulged,  and  that  by  men  from  whom  more  liberality  of 
fentiment  might  have  been  expefted.  A  flaviffi  obedience  to 
j}rieftly  authority  can  never  take  place  among  perfons  pofl’efT- 
ing  the  advantages  of  even  a  common  education,  unlefs  they 
have  imbibed  that  principle  with  their  mother’s  milk.  The 
(lighted  acquaintance  with  the  facred  writings  will  keep  men 
from  receiving  dofti  ines  and  ceremonies  which  are  foreign  to 
the  divine  word  ;  and  if  they  have  a  turn  for  fcepticifm,  we 
may  well  fuppofe  them  ftill  further  remote  from  the  iuperfti- 
tions  of  popery;  on  every  ground,  therefore,  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  prefent  waning  of  the  church  of  Rome  will 
end  in  a  total  obfeuration.  It  is  obfervable,  that  fome  of 
the  ableft  members  of  that  church  in  this  country  are  pof- 
feffed  of  a  truly  liberal  fpirit.  The  catholic  clergy  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  divided  into  two  dalles — the  rigid  and  the  moderate. 
The  former  maintain  ail  (he  dogmata  of  Pope  Pius’s  creed  ; 
all  the  decifions  of  the  Tridentine  council,  without  any  abate¬ 
ment  or  qualification  ;  and  hold  the  authority  of  the  pope  to 
be  fupreme  in  al!  cafes,  and  over  all  perfons  :  they  moreover 
rejeft  from  falvation,  or  the  communion  of  Chrift,  all  who  do 
not  belong  to  their  particular  church  ;  in  (hurt,  thefe  catho¬ 
lics  (improperly  fo  termed),  dil'regarding  .every  principle  of 
genuine  benevolence,  look  down  upon  other  Chriftians  either 
with  contempt  or  pity.  The  faft  is,  thefe  perfons  do  aft 
with  moft  confiftency ;  becaufe,  if  their  church  is  infallible, 
which  muft  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  creed,  they 
dare  not  differ  from  the  decifions  which  the  aforefaid  council 
has  laid  down  ;  and  all  that  is  here  dated,  is  perfectly  agreea¬ 
ble  to  that  council.  However,  there  are  not  wanting  many 
catholics,  who  call  themfelves  diflenters,  that  hold  different 
fentiments  ;  and  limit,  in  the  firft  place,  the  pope’s  authority 
merely  tolpiritual  matters  ;  and  even  in  thelb  they  will  hardly 
allow  him  an  abfoiute  freedom  from  error.  After  this  grand 
conceffion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  thefe  perfons 
ffiould  give  up  many  other  articles.  For  in  fiance,  they  ad- 
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•mlt  the  falvabillty  of  heretics  and  heathens  dying  unbaptifed  ; 
they  plead  for  a  general  interpretation  of  the  facred  word  ; 
they  deny  the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation  in  a  grofs  fenfe  ; 
they  with  to  have  the  cup  allowed  to  the  laity  ;  and  give  up 
many  other  matters  of  no  little  moment  in  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Roman  and  Proteftant  churches.  This  party 
is  vifibly  increasing,  and  that  more  particularly,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  general  ftrength  of  the  papal  power  decreales 
abroad  ;  the  natural  confequence  of  which  muff  be,  that  the 
number  of  Roman-catholics  will  Suffer  a  rapid  diminution. 
When  we  confider  the  influence  of  Such  men  as  Mr.  Hulfey, 
Dr.  O’Leary,  and  Mr.  Berington,  we  can  have  little  doubt 
but  that  even  doftrinal  popery  will  ultimately  fink  into  no¬ 
thing. 

The  outworks  of  their  caufe  have  been  abandoned  as  un¬ 
tenable  and  u(elefs ;  and  as  they  no  longer  lay  the  Scriptures 
■under  a  fort  of  interdict,  but  readily  allow  the  laity  to  ftudy 
them,  the  proteftant  in tereft  muft  rife  in  confequence.  Infi¬ 
delity  tends  greatly  to  Shake  down  the  towers  and  battlements 
of  the  Roman  church,  but  the  knowledge  of  truth  will  fap  its 
very  foundations.  It  may  be  accounted  among  fome  of  the 
prodigies  of  this  wonderful  period,  that  a  prieft  of  the  Roman 
communion  Should  have  undertaken  a  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  vulgar  tongue,,  in  .the  preface  and  notes  to 
which,  he  pofitively  denies  the  infpiration  of  the  writers.  Dr. 
Geddes  has  far  outdone  Dr.  Prieftley  in  this  refpeft.  The  So- 
cinian  champion,  not  knowing  how  to  combat  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  had  recourfe  to  this  Subterfuge,  that  he  was  not  al¬ 
ways  under  the  divine  direction,  and  that  in  many  places  he 
was  an  “  inconclufive  reafoner,”  becaufe  the  doftor  did  not 
approve  of  his  argument.  Here,  however,  the  doftor  was 
merely  Serving  the  caufe  of  his  feft;  but  Dr.  Geddes  has  not 
luch  partialities.  He  gives  up  the  authority  of  his  church 
and  his  infallibility  at  once,  by  placing  the  facred  writings  on 
a  footing  with  the  profane  Nay,  he  does  not  Scruple  to  fay, 
that  the  hiftorians  of  the  Bible  are  inferior,  as  writers,  to  Thu¬ 
cydides  and  Livy.  What  would  have  been  the  outcry  if  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  had  advanced  Such  af- 
fertions,  and  that  too  in  a  new  verfion  of  the  facred  books  ? 
Would  the  bifhops  have  been  to  blame  if  they  had  taken  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  the  writer  ?  The  man  who  endeavours  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  facred  Scriptures  can  make  but  a  forry  minifter 
of  the  gofpel.  With  what  face  can  a  man  addrefs  his  con¬ 
gregation,  and  confirm  his  arguments  by  an  appeal  to  a 
book  which  they  look  upon  as  divine,  and  he  regards  as  hu¬ 
man  ?  Were  Such  a  cafe  to  happen  in  our  church,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  complaint  if  theperfon  fo  offending  Should  be 
permitted  to  esercife  his  miniftry.  And  yet  we  do  not  find 
that  public  disapprobation  of  his  conduct  or  Sentiments  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Geddes’s  Superiors  and  brethren.  His  un¬ 
dertaking  and  dreadful  conceflions  tend  to  do  more  injury  to 
revealed  religion,  than  the  impudent  ribaldry  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  Paine.  It  therefore  by  no  means  redounds  to  the  honour 
of  the  Roman-catholic  clergy,  that  they  have  Suffered  Dr.  Ged- 
des's  daring  attempt  to  injure  their  church  in  particular,  and 
Chriftianity  in  general,  without  fome  open  manifestation  of 
their  difpleafure.  God  forbid  that  perfecution,  in  any  degree, 
Should  have  an  apologift,  but  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  is 
not  perfecution,  and  every  Society  ought  to  declare  againft  any 
of  its  members,  who,  by  his  writings,  attacks  the  principles 
upon  which  that  Society  is  founded.  If  the  church  is  all,  and 
the  Bible  nothing,  this  behaviour  of  Dr.  Geddes  is  not  culpa¬ 
ble  ;  but  if  it  is  the  faith  of  the  Roman-catholic  church  (as 
|We  havb  no  doubt  it  is),  that  though  the  church  is  infallible, 
the  Scriptures  were  written  by  infpiration,  then  this  Silence 
with  refpeft  to  one  of  their  own  body  is  highly  cenfurable. 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  particular,  becaufe  it  forms 
Vox..  X. 


a  curious  article  in  the  hiftory  of  the-Engliffi  Roman-catholic 
church.  We  fee,  hence,  what  aftoniftfing  changes  the  lapfe  of 
a  century  produces,  and  particularly  a  revolution  fo  exten- 
five  as  that  of  France.  The  Roman  church  has  been  wound¬ 
ed  in  her  vitals  ;  and  though  we  pity  the  bafe  treatment  of 
the  venerable  Pius  VI.  and  the  undeferved  fufferings  of  the 
Gallican  clergy,  yet  it  is  impoftible  for  a  Proteftant  not  fo  fee 
in  all  this  a  direftion  fuper-human.  The  facred  predictions 
have  been  unfolded  herein,  and  are  evidently  fulfilling  every 
day  ;  fo  that  the  infidelity  by  which  this  is  in  a  great  part  ac- 
compliftied,  muft  ftagger  and  fall  before  the  irrefiftible  evi¬ 
dence  of  prophecy. 

The  author  of  the  Purfuits  of  Literature,  and  fome  other 
writers,  have  complained  of  the  encouragement  which  has 
been  given  to  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  in  this  country.  But 
this  is  unmanly  and  ungenerous.  There  can  be  little  reafon 
to  apprehend  that  popery  will  gain  converts  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  kingdom,  and  the  catholics  themfelves  can  have  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  prompt  them  to  make  fuch.  They  can  have  no 
hopes  of  feeing  their  church  recovering  its  ancient  Splendour, 
fince  even  in  Italy  itfelf,  the  peculiar  Seat  of  its  glory,  the 
energy  of  their  feligious  orders  is  extinguifhed.  The  fall  of 
the  Jefuits  was  the  prelude  to  - the  dellruftion  of  the  papal 
power,  which  followed  very  fall  upon  that  memorable  event. 

The  generous  treatment  which  the  perfecuted  clergy  of 
France  have  met  with  here,  cannot  but  affeft  their  natures, 
and  their  Ions:  refidence  among  us  muft  have  foftened  down 
what  prejudices  they  may  have  once  had  againft  our  religion. 
Should  peace  and  order  be  reftored  in  their  country,  a  mutual 
good-will  between  the  two  nations  muft  be  the  confequence, 
and  then  Proteftantifm  there  will  greatly  flourifti.  Infidelity 
is  but  of  temporary.duration.  Men  may  be  pleafed  with  it  for 
a  fhort  feafon,  while  their  pafiions  are  violently  exercifcd  j 
but  in  the  cool  hour  of  reflection,  and  at  thofe  periods  when 
ftrength  of  mind  is  requitite,  they  will  have  recourfe  to  reli¬ 
gion,  if  it  is  calculated  to  lupport  them,  and  is  within  their 
reach.  We  fee,  therefore,  much  ground  for  expecting  a 
great  outfpread  of  religious  truth  over  fcepticifm,  herefy,  and 
fuperftition  of  every  kind ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
fay,  that  this  change  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  exten- 
five  influence  of  our  own  country. 

CHURCH-STRETTON,  a  town  of  ShropflSire,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfday.  It  is  fourteen  miles  S.  of  Shrewsbury. 
Long.  3.  46.  W.  Lat.  53.  33.  N, 

CHURCHILL  Fort,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  in 
North  America,  the  mod  northerly  of  thofe  belonging  to  that 
company.  Long.  94.  3.  W.  Lat.  58.48.  N. 

CHURN  ( Encycl. ).  The  inferiority  of  the  churns  in 
common  ufe  has  induced  feveral  ingenious  mechanics  to  exert 
their  fkill  in  contriving  others,  that  would  render  the  procefs 
of  making  butter  lefs  tedious  and  expenfive.  Of  thefo  wre 
have  already  given  fome  proofs,  particularly  iu  the  defcription 
of  Mr.  Bowler’s  improved  churn.  We  fhall  here  prefent  the 
reader  with  an  account  of  a  butter-churn,  conftrufted  on  a  new 
principle,  by  Mr.  Harland,  of  Fenchurch-ftreet,  London. 

The  barrel-churn,  delineated  in  Plate  20,  is  moved  by  the 
intervention  of  a  multiplying  wheel,  to  moderate  its  too 
violent  motion.  The  head  of  the  crank  in  the  mortife  (in  the 
handle)  e thefts  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  barrel  with  great 
facility.  And  if  the  barrel  be  fixed,  and  the  axis  (in  the 
infide),  to  which  the  dafhers  are  attached,  be  made  to  turn,  the 
butter  will  be  more  lpeedily  formed.  A  fly-wheel  is  alio 
affixed,  by  means  of  which  the  agitation  of  the  cream  is  necef- 
farily  performed  in  a  more  uniform  manner ;  and,  confequently, 
the  butter  will  be  more  perfe&ly  feparated  from  the  whey. 

As  butter  is  often  made  in  fmall  quantities,  and  the  vertical 
motion  of  the  common  churn  is  extremely  fatiguing,  we  coa- 
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iider  thefe  methods  of  applying  the  powers  of  mechanifm,  as 
valuable  improvements.  Hence  we  prefume  to  recommend 
the  preceding  improved  butter-churn  to  be  generally  intro¬ 
duced  ;  for  the  facility  and  expedition,  with  which  butter  is 
thus  obtained,  will  amply  compenfate  the  additional  expence. 

If  a  pump-churn  be  employed,  it  may  be  plunged  a  foot 
deep  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  and  remain  there  during  the 
whole  time  of  churning,  which  will  harden  the  butter  in  a 
confiderable  degree.  This  operation  may  be  much  facilitated 
by  pouring  into  the  churn  a  frnall  quantity  ofdiftilled  vinegar, 
which  will  produce  butter  in  the  courfe  of  one  hour.  Thofe 
who  make  ufe  of  a  pump-churn,  fbould  endeavour  to  keep 
up  a  regular  motion  of  the  machine  ;  and  by  no  means  admit 
any  perfon  to  aflift  them,  unlefs  from  abfolute  neceffity  :  for, 
if  the  churning  be  irregularly  performed,  the  butter  will  in 
winter  go  back  ;  and,  if  the  agitation  be  more  quick  and 
violent  in  fummer,  it  will  caufe  the  butter  to  ferment,  and 
thus  to  acquire  a  very  difagreeable  flavour. — Where  there  are 
many  cows,  a  barrel-churn  is  preferred  ;  but  unlefs  it  be  kept 
very  clean,  the  bad  effe&s.  of  it  will  be  foon  difcovered  in  the 
butter.  Particular  care  fhould  alfo  be  taken  to  place  it  in  a 
proper  temperature,  according  to  the  change  of  the  feafon  ; 
that  is,  to  fix  it  in  a  warmer  fituation  in  the  winter,  and  in 
the  fummer  to  expofe  it  to  a  free  current  of  air. 

CHUSAN,  an  ifiand  on  the  E.  coaft  of  China,  where  the 
Eaft-India  company  had  once  a  factory.  Long.  124.  o.  E. 
Lat.  30.  o.  N. 

CTAMPA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S. 
by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  Cochin-China,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Cambodia. 

CILICIA  ( Encycl .).  According  to  Jofephus,  Cilicia  was 
firft  peopled  by  Tarfhifh  the  fon  of  Javan,  aud  his  defcendents, 
whence  the  whole  country  was  named  Tarfis.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in  procefs  of  time  driven  out  by  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians,  who,  under  the  conduit  of  Cilix,  firft  fettled  in 
the  ifiand  of  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  paffed  into  the  country 
whieh,  from  the  leader,  they  called  Cilicia.  Afterwards, 
feveral  other  colonies  from  different  nations  fettled  in  this 
kingdom,  particularly  from  Syria  and  Greece  5  whence  the 
Cilicians  in  fome  places  ufed  the  Greek  tongue,  in  others  the 
Syriac  ;  but  the  former  greatly  corrupted  by  the  Perfian,  the 
predominant  language  of  the  country  being  a  dialed!  of  that 
tongue.  We  find  no  mention  of  the  kings  of  Cilicia  after 
their  fettlement  in  that  country,  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to 
whom  they  voluntarily  fubmitted,  continuing  fubjedl  to  the 
Perfians  till  the  overthrow  of  that  empire  ;  but  governed  to 
the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  by  kings  of  their  own  nation. 
After  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire,  Cilicia  became  a 
province  of  that  of  Macedon  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Alexander, 
fell  to  the  fliare  of  Seleucus, .  and  continued  under  his  defcen- 
dants  till  it  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey.  As 
a  proconfular  province,  it  was  firft  governed  by  Appius 
Claudius  Pulcher ;  and  after  him  by  Cicero,  who  reduced 
feveral  ftrong  holds  on  Mount  Amanus,  in  which  fome 
Cilicians  had  fortified  themfelves,  and  held  out  againft  his 
predeceffor.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  divifion,  formerly- 
mentioned,  into  Trachaea  and  Campeftris,  took  place.  The 
latter  became  a  Roman  province  5  but  the  former  was  governed 
by  kings  appointed  by  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  ofVefpafian, 
when  the  family  of  Tracondementus  being  extindl,  this  part 
alfo  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  divided 
into  Cilicia  Priina,  Cilicia  Secunda,  and  Ifauria  ;  the  firft  took 
in  all  Cilicia  Campeftris,  the  fecond  the  coaft  of  Cilicia 
Trachaea,  and  the  laft  the  inland  parts  of  the  fame  divifion. 
It  is  now  a  province  of  Afiatic  Turkey  ;  and  is  called  Cara- 
mania ,  having  been  the  laft  province  of  the  Caramaniae  king¬ 
dom  which  held  ©ut  againft  the  Ottoman  race. 


That  part  of  Cilicia  called  by  the  ancients  Cilicia  Campeftris, 
was,,  if  we  believe  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  one  of  the  mod 
fruitful  countries  of  Afia  ;  but  the  weftern  part  equally  barren, 
though  famous,  even  to  this  day,  for  an  excellent  breed  of 
horfes,  of  which  600  are  yearly  fent  to  Conftantinople  for  the 
efpecial  ufe  of  the  grand-fignior.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
is  reckoned  wholei’ome  ;  but  that  on  the  fea-coaft  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  efpecially  to  llrangers. 

The  rivers  of  any  note  are  the  Pyramus,  which  rifes  on  the 
north  fide  of  mount  Taurus,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  between  IlTus  and  Magarafus ;  the  Cydnus  fprings 
from  the  Antitaurus,  paffes  through  Tarfus,  and  dil'embogues 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  famous  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  ftream,  and  the  coldnefs  of  its  waters,  which  proved  very 
dangerous  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

CJMBRI  ( Encycl.) .  This  ancient  Celtic  nation,  about  1x3 
years  before  Chpift,  left  their  peninfula  with  their  wives  and 
children  ;  and  joining  the  Teutones,  a  neighbouring  nation, 
took  their  journey  fouthward  in  queft  of  a  better  country. 
They  firft  fell  upon  the  Boii,  a  Gaul ifh  nation  fituated  near 
the  Hercynian  foreft.  Here  they  were  repull'ed,  and  obliged 
to  move  nearer  the  Roman  provinces.  The  republic  being 
then  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  fuch  multitudes  of  barbarians, 
fent  an  army  againft  them  under  the  conful  Papirius  Carbo. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army,  the  Cimbri  made  prc- 
pofials  of  peace.  The  conful  pretended  to  accept  it ;  but 
having  thrown  them  into  a  disadvantageous  fituation,  trea- 
cheroutly  attacked  their  camp.  His  perfidy  was  rewarded  as 
it  deferved  ;  the  Cimbri  ran  to  arms,  and  not  only  repulfed 
the  Romans,  but,  attacking  them  in  their  turn,  utterly  defeated 
them,  and  obliged  the  flattered  remains  of  their  forces  to  con¬ 
ceal  themlelves  in  the  neighbouring  forefts.  After  this  vidtorr, 
the  Cimbri  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  which  they  quickly 
filled  with  daughter  and  defolation.  Here  they  continued  five 
or  fix  years,  when  another  Roman  army  under  the  conful 
Silanus  marched  againft  them.  This  general  met  v/ith  no 
better  fuccefs  than  Carbo  had  done.  His  army  was  routed  at 
the  firft  onfet ;  in  confequence  of  which,  all  Narbonne  Gaul; 
was  expofed  at  once  to  the  ravages  of  thefe  barbarians. 

About  103  years  before  Chrift,  the  Cimbri  began  to 
threaten  the  Roman  empire  itfelf  with  deftrufclion.  The 
Gauls  marched  from  all  parts  with  a  defign  to  join  them,  and 
to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  army  was  commanded  by  the 
proconful  Csepio,  and  the  conful  Mallius  ;  but  as  thefe  two 
commanders  could  not  agree,  they  were  advifed  to  feparate, 
and  divide  their  forces.  This  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  army.  The  Cimbri  immediately  fell  upon  a  ftrong 
detachment  of  the  confular  army  commanded  by  M.  Aurelius 
Scaurus,  which  they  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  made  Seaurus 
himfelf  prifoner.  Mallius  being  greatly  intimidated  by  this 
defeat,  defired  a  reconciliation  with  Csepio,  but  was  haughtily 
refufed.  He  moved  nearer  the  conful,  however,  with  his 
army,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  defeated  without  his 
having  a  fhare  in  the  action.  The  Cimbri,  by  this  movement, 
imagining  the  commanders  had  made  up  their  quarrel,  fent 
ambaifadors  to  Mallius  with  propofals  of  peace.  As  they 
could  not  help  going  through  Caepio’s  camp,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  brought  before  him  j  but  finding  they  were  empowered 
to  treat  only  with  Mallius,,  he  could  fcarce  be  reftrained  from 
putting  them  to  death.  His  troops,  however,  forced  him  to 
confer  with  Mallius  about  the  propofals  fent  by  the  barbarians  : 
but  as  Caepio  went  to  the  conful’s  tent  againft  his  will,  fo  he 
oppofed  him  in  every  thing  ;  contradidled  with  great  obftinacy, 
and  infulted  him  in  the  groffeft  manner.  The  deputies  on 
their  return  acquainted  their  countrymen  that  the  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  the  Roman  commanders  ftill  fubfifted  ;  upon 
which  the  Cimbri  attacked  the  camp  of  Caepio,  and  the  Gauls 
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that  of  Mall'rus.  Both  were  forced,  and  the  Romans  flaugh- 
tered  without  mercy.  Eighty  thoufand  citizens  and  allies  of 
Rome,  with  40,000  fervants  and  liitlers,  perhTied  on  that  fatal 
day.  In  fhort,  of  the  two  Roman  armies  only  ten  men,  with 
the  two  generals,  efcaped  to  carry  the  news  of  l'o  dreadful  a 
defeat.  The  conquerors  deftroyed  all  the  fpoil,  purfuant  to  a 
vow  they  had  made  before  the  battle.  The  gold  and  (liver 
they  threw  into  the  Rhone,  drowned  the  horfes  they  had  taken, 
and  put  to  death  all  the  prifoners. 

The  Romans  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation  on 
the  news  of  fo  terrible  an  overthrow.  They  law  themfelves 
threatened  with  a  deluge  of  Cimbri  and  Gauls,  numerous 
enough  to  over  run  the  whole  country.  T  hey  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  defpair.  A  new  army  was  railed  with  incredible  expe¬ 
dition  ;  no  citizen  whatever  who  was  fit  to  bear  arms  being 
exempted.  On  this  occafion  alfo,  fencing-mafters  were  firft 
introduced  into  the  Roman  camp,  by  which  means  the  foJdiers 
were  foon  rendered  in  a  manner  invincible.  Marius,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  high  reputation  on  account  of  his  vi&ories  in 
Africa,  was  chofen  commander,  and  waited  for  the  Cimbri  in 
Tranfalpine  Gaul  :  but  they  had  refolved  to  enter  Italy  by  two 
different  ways  ;  the  Cimbri  over  the  eaftern,  and  the  Teutones 
and  other  allies  over  the  v/eflern  Alps.  The  Roman  general 
therefore  marched  to  oppofe  the  latter,  and  defeated  the 
Ambrones  and  Teutones  with  great  (laughter.  The  Cimbri, 
in  the  mean  time,  entered  Italy,  and  ltruck  the  whole  country 
with  terror.  Catulus  and  Sylla  attempted  to  oppofe  them ; 
but  their  foldiers  weie  fo  intimidated  by  the  fierce  countenances 
and  terrible  appearance  of  thefe  barbarians,  that  nothing  could 
prevent  their  flying  before  them.  The  city  of  Rome  was  now 
totally  defencelefs  ;  and,  had  the  Cimbri  only  marched  brifkly 
forwards,  they  had  undoubtedly  become  mafters  of  it ;  but  they 
waited-  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  their  allies  the 
Ambrones  and  Teutones,  not  having  heard  of  their  defeat  by 
Marius,  till  the  fenate  had  time  to  recal  him  to  the  defence  of 
his  country.  By  their  order  he  joined  his  army  to  that  of 
Catulus  and  Sylla  ;  and  upon  that  union  was  declared  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  The  Roman  army  confifted of  52,300  men. 
The  cavalry  of  the  Cimbri  were  no  more  than  15,000,  but 
their  foot  feemed  innumerable ;  for,  being  drawn  up  in  a 
fquare,  they  are  faid  to  have  covered  thirty  furlongs.  The 
Cimbri  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  utmoft  fury  ;  but, 
being  unaccuftomed  to  bear  the  heats  of  Italy,  they  foon 
began  to  lofe  their  ftrength,  and  were  eafily  overcome.  But 
they  had  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  fly  ;  for,  that  they  might 
keep  their  ranks  the  better,  they  had,  like  true  barbarians, 
tied  themfelves  together  with  cords  fattened  to  their  belts,  fo 
that  the  Romans  made  a  molt  terrible  havock  of  them.  The 
battle  was  therefore  foon  over,  and  the  whole  day  employed 
only  in  the  moft  terrible  butchery.  An  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  were  kilkd  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  60,000  taken 
prifoners.  The  victorious  Romans  then  marched  to  the 
enemy’s  camp  ;  where  they  hnd  a  new  battle  to  fight  with  the 
women,  whom  they  found  more  fierce  than  even  their  huf- 
band’s  had  been.  From  their  carts  and  waggons,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  fortification,  they  difebarged  fhowers  of 
darts  and  arrows  on  friends  and  foes  without  diftinCtion. 
Then  they  firft  fuffocated  their  children  in  their  arms,  and 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  The  greateft  part  of 
them  hanged  themfelves  on  trees.  One  was  found  hanging 
at  a  cart  with  two  of  her  children  at  her  heels.  Many  of  the. 
men,  for  want  of  trees  and  flakes,  tied  firings  in  running  knots 
about  their  necks,  and  fattened  them  to  the  tails  of  their 
horfes,  and  the  horns  and  -feet  of  their  oxen  in  order  to 
ftrangle  themfelves  that  way  j  and  thus  the  whole  multitude 
was  deftroyed. 

Tile  country  of  the  Cimbri,  which,  after  this  terrible  cata- 


ftrophe,  was  left  a  mere  defert,  was  again  peopled  by  the 
Scythians ;  who,  being  driven  by  Pompey  out  of  that  vaft 
fpace  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  marched, 
towards  the  north  and  weft  of  Europe,  fubduing  all  the 
nations  they  met  with  in  their  way.  T  hey  conquered  Rulfia, 
Saxony,  Weftphalia,  and  other  countries  as  far  as  Finland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their 
leader  traverfed  fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them  only  with  a  view  to  excite  the  people  againft  the 
Romans  j  and  that  the  fpirit  of  animofity  which  he  had 
excited  operated  fo  powerfully  after  his  death,  that  the  northern 
nations  combined  to  attack  it,  and  never  ceafed  their  incurfions 
till  it  was  totally  fubverted. 

CIMBRISHAM,  a  lea-port  of  Schonen,  in  Sweden.  Long, 
15  30.  E.  Lat.  56.  40.  N. 

CfRCARS,  Northern,  fi  ve  provinces  on  the  bay  o£V 
Bengal.  They  were  originally  denominated  Northern  from 
their  pofition  in  refpeft  to  Madras,  on  which  they  depend.  Of 
thefe  Circars,  Cicacole,  Rajamundry,  Ellore,  and  Condapilly, 
are  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  Guntoo-  belongs  to 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan.  The  firft  fournecupy  the  fea-coaft, . 
from  the  Chilka  Lake,  on  the  confines  of  Cattack,  to  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Kiftna;  forming  a  narrow  flip  of  country  350 
miles  long,  and  from  26  to  75  broad.  It  is  eafily  defenlible 
againft  an  Indian  enemy,  having  mountains  and  extenfive 
forefts  on  one  fide,  and  the  fea  on  the  other ;  the  extremities 
only  being  open.  Its  greateft  defeft  is  in  point  of  relative 
fituation  to  Bengal  and  Madras,  it  being- 350  miles  from  the 
firft,  and  250  from  the  latter  ;  fo  that  the  troops  deftined  to 
prote6l  it  cannot  be  depended  on,  for  any  preffing  fervice  that 
may  arife  in  either  prefidency.  The  Englifh  Circars  had 
been  ceded  to  the  French,  by  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  in 
1 7 S3  >  Lrit  they  were  conquered  by  Colonel  Clive  in  1759,  and 
now  produce  an  annual'  revenue  of  360,000!.  That  of 
Guntoor  is  70,000k 

CIRCUMDUCTION,  in  Scots  law.  When  parties  in  a 
fuit  are  allowed  a  proof  of  allegeances  5  after  the  time  limited 
by  the  judge  for  taking  that  proof  is  elapfed,  either  party 
may  apply  for  circumdu&ion  of  the  time  of  proving ;  the 
effedft  of  which  is,  that  no  proof*  can  afterwards  be  brought,, 
and  the  courfe  rr.uft  be  determined  as  it  flood  when  circum- 
duftion  was  obtained. 

CIRENZA  ( Encycl .),  erroneoufly  fpelt  Ciremza. 

CITTADELLA,  a  fea-port  and  capital  of  Minorca,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  that  ifland.  Long.  3.  34.  E.  Lat.  39.  54.  N. 

CITTA-DI-CASTELLO,  a  populous  town  ofltaly,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  in  Umbria,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Tiber,  twenty-feven  miles  S.W.  of 
Urbino.  Long.  12.  18.  E.  Lat.  43.  32.  N. 

Citta-nuova,  a  town  of.  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  feated  on  the  fea-fnore,  and  containing  fixteen  churches 
and  convents,  within  its  walls,  befides  fifteen  without.  It  is 
ten  miles  from  Loretto.  Long.  13.  46.  E.  Lat.  43.  16.  N. 

CiTTA-NUovA,  a  fmall  fea-port  of  Iftria,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  with  a  biihop’s  fee,  fix ty  miles  E.  of  Venice.  Long. 
14.  2.  E.  Lat.  45.  36.  N. 

Citt a-nu o  v a-cotton er  a,  a  fortified  town  ia  the  ifland 
of.Malta,  including  the  port  of  St.  Margarita. 

Citta-viti  oriosa,  or  II  borgo,  a  flrong  town  in  the 
ifland  of  Malta,  feated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  in  the 
harbour,  to  the  left  of  Valetta,  from  which,  on  each  fide  of 
the  town,  runs  abroad  canal  inclofing  the  town,  and  forming 
an  excellent  harbour .  It  is  defended  by  the  caftle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  on  a  high  rock,  joined  to  the  town  by  a  bridge.  Long, 
14.  34  E.  Lat.  35.  54,  N. . 

CiVlTA,  Turchino  (Encycl.).  On  the  fouth-eaft  fide 
of  Civita  Turchino  runs  the  ridge  of  a.  hill  .which  unites  .it  to 
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'Corneto.  This  ridge  is  at  lead:  three  or  four  mires  in  length , 
and  almoft  entirely  covered  with  artificial  hillocks,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  monti  rofli.  About  twelve  of  tbefe  hillocks 
have  at  different  times  been  opened  ;  find  in  everyone  of  them 
have  been  found  feveral  fubterranean  apartments  cut  out  of 
the  folid  rock.  Thefe  apartments  are  of  various  forms  and 
dimenfions  :  fome  confift  of  a  large  outer  room,  and  a  fmall 
one  within  ;  others  of  a  fmall  room  at  the  firfl  entrance,  and 
a  large  one  within  :  others  are  fupported  by  a  column  of  the 
fblid  rock  left  in  the  centre,  with  openings  on  every  part. 
The  entrance  to  them  all  is  by  a  door  about  five  feet  high,  by 
two  and  a  half  broad.  Some  of  them  have  no  light  but  from 
the  door,  while  others  feem  to  have  had  a  fmall  light  from 
above,  through  a  hole  of  a  pyramidal  form.  Many  of  thefe 
:apartments  have  an  elevated  "port  that  runs  all  round  the  wall, 
being  a  part  of  the  rock  left  for  that  purpofe.  The  moveables 
found  in  thefe  apartments  confift  chiefly  of  Etrufcan  vafes  of 
various  forms  :  in  fome  indeed  have  been  found  fome  plain 
fscrophagi  of  (tone,  with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  of  thefe 
apartments  are  ftuccoed,  and  ornamented  in  various  manners  : 
fome  indeed  are  plain  ;  but  others,  particularly  three,  are 
richly  adorned,  having  a  double  row  of  Etrufcan  infcriptions 
running  round  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  and  under  them  a 
kind  of  frieze  of  figures  in  painting  :  fome  have  an  ornament 
under  the  figures,  which  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  an 
architrave.  The  paintings  feem  to  be  in  frefco  ;  and  in 
general  referable  thofe  which  are  ufually  feen  upon  Etrufcan 
vafes;  though  forne  of  them  are  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  thing 
as  yet  feen  of  the  Etrufcan  art  in  painting.  In  general  they 
axe  flight,  but  well  conceived  ;  and  prove,  that  the  artiit  was 
capable  of  producing  things  more  ftudied  and  better  finifhed  ; 
though  in  luch  a  lubterraneous  fituation,  the  delicacy  of  a 
finifhed  work  would  in  a  great  meafure  have  been  thrown 
away.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  among  the  immenfe 
number  of  thefe  apartments  that  yet  remain  to  be  opened, 
many  -paintings  and  infcriptions  may  be  found  fufficient  to 
-form  a  very  ufeful  and  entertaining  work. 

CLAIR,  St.  a  lake  of  North  America,  half  way  between 
the  lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  about  ninety  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  and  Huron,  and  difcharges  them  through  the  ftrait 
called  Detroit,  into  lake  Erie. 

CLAMECI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nievre 
and  late  province  of  Nivernois.  Before  the  late  revolution, 
the  chapel  of  an  hofpital  in  the  fuburb  was  the  provifion  for 
the  bifhopric  of  Bethlehem,  founded  in  1180,  when  Guy  count 
cf  Nevers  gave  an  afylum,  in  this  place,  to  a  Latin  bifhop  of 
Bethlehem,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  Holy  Land  by  the 
Saracens.  Clameci  is  leated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Beuvron 
and  Yonne,  112  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  36.  E. 
Cat.  47.  28.  N. 

CLAPHAM,  a  village  in  Surrey,  containing  many  hand- 
-fome  villas,  which  chiefly  furround  a  beautiful  common.  In 
the  old  pafifti  church,  divine  fervice  is  performed  at  funerals 
only  ;  an  elegant  new  church  having  been  eretted  on  the  com¬ 
mon,  but  without  an  adjoining  cemetery.  Clapham.  is  three 
miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  London. 

CLARA,  St.  a  fmall  ifland  of  South  America,  in  Peru,  in 
the  bay  of  Guiaquil,  feventy  miles  S.W.  of  Guiaquil.  Long. 
82.  20.  W.  Lat.  2.  20.  S. 

CLARENDON,  a  village  three  miles  E.  of  Salifbury, 
where  Henry  II.  fummoned  a  council  of  the  barons  and 
prelates,  in  1 164,  who  enabled  the  laws  called  the  Conftitutions 
ef  Clarendon  ;  and  here-were  two  palaces  built  by  King  John. 

CLARENS,  or  Chatillard,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  celebrated  as  the  principal  fcene  of  Roul- 
fcatfis  Eloife.  It  is  delightfully  fituated,  not  far  from  Vevay, 


on  an  eminence,  whofe  gentle  declivity  Hopes  gradually  toward 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  commands  a  view  of  that  majeftic 
body  of  water,  its  fertile  borders,  and  the  bold  rocks  ana  Alps 
of  Savoy.  The  adjacent  fcenery  confifts  of  vineyards,  fields  of 
corn  and  pafture,  and  rich  groves  of  oak,  afh,  and  Spanifh 
chefnut  trees.  “  Although  the  fituation  and  environs,”  fays 
Mr  Coxe,  “  harmonife  with  the  animated  fcenery  in  the 
Eloife  of  RoulTeau,  yet  the  caftle  by  no  means  accords  with 
the  defcription  in  the  fame  work.  The  traveller  fees  an 
oblong  building  with  ancient  towers  and  a  penthoufe  roof ;  in 
the  infide,  a  large  hall  that  looks  like  a  prifon  ;  and  the  whole 
bears  rather  the  antiquated  appearance  of  a  feudal  manfion. 
inhabited  by  fome  turbulent  baron,  than  the  refidence  of  the 
elegan  and  impatfioned  Julia." 

CLARIONETTE.  or  Clarinet,  a  kind  of  trumpet  made 
of  box-wood,  whofe  tube  is  narrower  and  its  tone  acuter  than  ' 
that  of  the  common  trumpet.  A  patent  was  lately  granted 
to  Meftrs.  Goulding  and  Co.  of  Pall-Mall,  for  an  improved 
clarinet.  The  patentees  line  the  inftrument  with  a  tinned, 
brafs  tube  calculated  to  preferve  the  wood  and  improve  the 
tone  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  from  the  leatherings  of 
the  keys  being  fpoiled  and  out  of  order,  they,  line  the  holes 
with  a  metal  tube,  ground  to  perfebl  flatnefs  at  the  outfide 
orifice,  and  rendered  air-tight  by  a  properly  contrived  (topper. 

CLARKE  (Samuel),  D.  D.  a  preacher  and  writer  of  con- 
fiderable  note  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  was,  during  the 
inter-regnum,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ejection,  minifter  of  St. 
Bennet  Fink  in  London  In  November  j66o,  he,  in  the 
name  of  the  Prefbyterian  minifters,  prefented  an  addrefs  of 
thanks  to  the  king  for  his  declaration  of  liberty  of  confcience. 
He  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  Savoy  ;  and  behaved 
on  that  occafion  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  He 
fometimes  attended  she  church  as  a  hearer  and  communicant; 
and  was  much  etleemed  by  all  that  knew  him,  for  his  great 
probity  and  induftry.  The  moft  valuable  of  his  numerous 
works  are  faid  to  be  his  Lives  of  (he  Puritan  Divines  and  other 
perfons  of  note,  twenty- two  of  which  are  printed  in  his 
martyrology  :  the  reft  are  in  his  Lives  of  fundry  Eminent 
Perfons  in  this  latter  Age,  folio ;  and  in  his  Marrow  of  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiftory,  in  folio  and  quarto.  He  died  in  1680. 

Clarke  (Samuel),  the  (bn  of  the  former,  was  fellow  of 
Pembroke-hall,  in  Cambridge  ;  but  was  ejebfed  from  his 
fellowfhip  for  refuting  to  take  the  engagements,  as  he  was  alfo 
afterwards  from  his  rebtory  of  Grendnn  in  Buckinghamfhire. 
He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures;  and  his 
'  annotations  on  the  Bible,  printed  together  with  the  (acred  text, 
is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Dr. 
Calamy.  He  died  in  1701,  aged  feventy-five. 

CLAUBERGE  (John),  a  learned  profefior  of  philofophy 
and  divinity  at  Duflburg,  was  born  at  Solingen  in  1622.  He 
travelled  into  Holland,  France,  and  England,  and  in  each 
country  obtained  the  efteem  of  the  learned  The  Elebtor  of 
Brandenburg  gave  him  public  teftimonies  of  his  efteem.  He 
died  in  1665.  His  works  were  printed  at  Amfterd-am  in  two 
volumes  4to.  The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  his  treadle 
entitled  Logica  v&tus  et  nora,  &rc. 

CLAUDE  (John),  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  in  the  province 
of  Angenois  in  16 19.  MelT.  de  Port  Royal  ufing  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  convert  M.  de  Turenne  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
prefented  him  with  a  piece  calculated  to  that  end,  which  his 
lady  engaged  Mr.  Claude,  to  anfwer ;  and  his  performance 
gave  rife  to  the  moft  famous  controverfy  that  was  ever  carried 
on  in  France  between  the  Roman-cai holies  and  Proteltants. 
On  the  revocation  of  theedibt  of  Nantz,  he  retired  to  H  Aland, 
where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  confiderable  penfion  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  died  in 
1687  ;  and  left  a  fon  Iiaac  Claude,  whom  he  lived  to  fee 
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minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  and  who  pub- 
liflied  feveral  excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

Claude,  St.  a  handfome  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Jura  and  late  province  of  Franche  Comte,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  leated  between  three  high  mountains,  on 
the  river  Li  ton,  and  owes  its  origin  to  a  celebrated  abbey,  built 
in  the  year  425,  in  this  then  barren  and  uninhabited  country. 
This  abbey  had  the  pious  privilege  of  legitimating  baftards, 
and  could  confer  nobility  and  pardon  criminals,  till  the  year 
1742,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  bifhopric,  and  its  Benedictine 
monks  were  metamorphofed  into  noble  canons.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  is  extremely  elegant.  Great  numbers  of  pilgrims  have 
flocked  hither,  to  vifit  the  remains  of  the  body  of  St.  Claude, 
which  they  pretend  are  yet  uncorrupted.  In  this  city  are 
many  public  fountains  with  large  bafins.  It  is  55  miles  N.W. 
of  Geneva.  Long.  6.  18.  F..  I. at.  46.  24.  N.  From  Mount 
St.  Claude,  which  forms  part  of  Mount  Jura,  is  a  fine 
profpeft  over  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  the  lake  and  town  of 
Geneva,  and  the  Pays  de  Yaud. 

CLAUDIANUS  (Claudius)  ( Encycl .).  It  is  not  agreed 
of  what  country  he  was  a  native  ;  but  he  came  to  Rome  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  fie  was  about  thirty  years  old  ; 
and  there  infinuated  himfelf  into  Stilicho’s'  favour  ;  who  being 
a  perfon  of  great  abilities  both  for  civil  and  military  affairs, 
though  a  Gothic  by  birth,  was  fo  contklerable  a  perfon  under 
Honorius,  that  he  may  be  laid  for  many  years  to  have  governed 
the  weftern  empire.  Stilicho  afterwards  fell  into  difgracc, 
and  was  put  to  death  ;  and  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
poet  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  patron,  and 
Severely  perfecuted  in  his  perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an 
Egyptian  by  birth,  who  was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius, 
and  fucceedcd  Stilicho.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think 
that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour  ;  and  obtained  feveral 
honours  both  civil  and  military.  The  Princefs  Serena  had  a 
great  efteem  for  Claudian,  and  recommended  and  married  him 
to  a  lady  of  great  quality  and  fortune  in  I.ybia.  There  are  a 
few  little  poems  on  facred  fubjefts,  which  through  mi  (take 
have  been  aferibed  by  fome  critics  to  Claudian  ;  and  fo  have 
made  him  be  thought  a  Chriftian.  But  St.  Aultin,  who  was 
contemporary  with  him,  exprcfsly  fays,  that  he  was  a  Heathen. 
The  time  of  Claudian’s  death  is  uncertain,  nor  do  we  know 
any  further  particulars  cf  his  life  than  what  are  to  be  collefted 
from  his  works,  and  which  we  have  already  related  above, 
lie  is  thought  to  have  more  of  Virgil  in  his  ltyle  than  all  the 
other  imitators  of  that  poet. 

CLAUDILTS  I.  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  41.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  very  promifing  ;  but  it  was  foon  difeovered 
that  little  better  than  an  ideot  filled  the  throne,  who  might 
oafily  be  m;qle  a  tyrant  :  accordingly  he  became  a  very  cruel 
one,  through  the  influence  of  his  emprels,  the  infamous 
Mefialina :  after  her  death,  he  married  his  niece  Agrippina, 
who  caufed  him  to  bepoifoned  to  make  way  for  Nero,  A.D.  54. 

Claudius  II.  (Aurelius),  furnanied  Gothicus,  flgnaliled 
himfelf  by  his  courage  and  prudence  under  the  reigns  of 
.Valerian  and  Julian ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  was 
declared  emperor  in  268.  He  put  to  deatti  Aureolus,  the 
murderer  of  Galienus  ;  defeated  the  Germans  ;  and  in  269 
marched  again (l  the  Goths,  who  ravaged  the  empire  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  which  he  at  fir  ft  harafted,  and  the  next 
year  entirely  defeated  :  but  a  contagious  difeafe,  which  had 
fpread  through  that  vaft  army,  was  caught  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  empeTor  himfelf  died  of  it  a  ftiort  time  after,  aged 
■fifty-fix.  Pollio  fays  that  this  prince  had  the  moderation  of 
Augnftus,  the  virtue  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  of  Antoninus. 

CLEAR,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  a  little  illand  on  the  S.  of 
Ireland.  Lamg.  ij.  10.  W.  J-at.  3i.  iS.  N. 
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CLEBURY,  a  town  of  Shropfhlre,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Rea,  twenty-eight  milt* 
S.E.  of  Shrewlbury.  Eong-  2-  23-  V/.  Lat.  32.  21.  N, 

CLEMENS  RomanuS,  hilhop  of  Rome,  where  he  is  laid  t® 
have  been  born;  and  to  have  been  fellow-labourer  with  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  We  have  nothing  remaining  6f  his  works 
that  is  clearly  genuine,  excepting  one  epiltle,  written  to  quiet 
fome  difturbances  in  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  which,  next  to 
holy  writ,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  mod  valuable  remains  cf 
ecclefiaftical  antiquity. 

Clemens  Alexamhin us,  fo  called  to.  diftinguilh  him  from 
the  former  ,  was  an  eminent  father  of  the  church,  who  flou- 
riftied  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  beginning  of  the  third 
centuries.  I le  was  the  fcholar  of  Pantaenus,  and  the  inftruftor 
of  Origen.  The  belt  edition  of-his  works  is  that  in  two  vols. 
folio,  publifned  in  1715  by  Archbifhop  Potter. 

CLEMENT  V.  (Pope),  the  fir  ft  who  made  a  public  fale  of 
indulgences.  He  t.ranfplanted  the  holy  lee  to  Avignon  in 
—France;  greatly  contributed  to  the  fuppreffion  of  the  knights 
templars;  and  was  author  of  a  compilation  of  the  decrees  of 
the  general  councils  of  Vienna,  ftyled  Clementines.  He  died 
in  13  1 4. 

Clement  VII.  (Julius  de  Medicis),  Pope,  memorable  for 
his  refuting  to  divorce  Catharine  of  Arragon  from  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  for  the  bull  he  publifhed  upon  the  king’s  marriage  with 
Anne  Bolevn  ;  which,  according  to  the  Romilh  authors,  loll 
him  England.  He  died  in  1534. 

Clement  XIV.  (Francis  Laurentius  Ganganelli),  the  late 
pope’s  predeceftor,  was  born  at  St.  Angelo  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  in  1705;  and  chofen  pope,  though  not  yet  a  bifliop,  in 
1769 ;  at  which  time  the  fee  of  Rome  vras  involved  in  a  moft 
difagreeable  and  dangerous  conteft  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 
His  reign  was  rendered  troublefome  by  the  collifion  of  parties 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Jefuits ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  his  latter 
days  were  embittered  by  the  apprehenfions  of  poifon.  Though 
this  report  was  probably  apocryphal,  it  is  faid  that  he  often 
complained  of  the  heavy  burchen  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear  ; 
and  regVetted,  with  great  fenfibility,  thp  lofs  of  that  tranquillity 
which  he  enjoyed  in  his  retirement  when  only  a  (imple  Frau- 
eifean.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity, 
by  a  tingle  aft,  to  diftinguifh  a  ftiort  adminiftration  of  five 
years  in  l’uch  a  manner  as  will  ever  prevent  its  finking  into 
obfeurity.  His  death  was  immediately  attributed  to  poifon, 
as  if  an  old  man  of  leventy,  loaded  with  infirmities  and 
diforders,  could  not  quit  the  world  without  violence.  His 
proceedings  againlt  the  Jefuits  furnilhed  a  plaufible  pretence 
for  this  charge;  and  the  malevolence  of  their  enemies  embel- 
lifhed  it  with  circiimftances.  It  even  feems  as  if  the  minifter* 
of  thole  powers  who  had  procured  their  dilfolution  did  not; 
think  it  beneath  them  to  countenance  the  report ;  as  if  falfe- 
hood  was  neccftary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a  body  which  had 
already  funk  in  its  full  Itrength,  under  the  weight  of  real 
mifeonduft.  The  charge  was  the  more  ridiculous,  as  the 
pontiff  had  undergone  a  long  and  painful  illnefs,  which 
originally  proceeded  from  a  fupprellion  of  urine,  to  which  he 
was  fubjeft ;  yet  the  report  was  propagated  with  the  greatjft 
induftry  :  and  though  the  French  and  Spanifli  minifters  wer® 
prefent  at  the  opening  of  his  body,  the  moft  horrible  circum- 
ltances  were  publillied  relative  to  that  operation.  It  was  con-, 
fidently  told  that  the  head  fell  off  from  the  body,  and  that  the 
ftench  poifoned  and  killed  the  operators.  It  availed  but  little 
that  the  operators  fhewed  themfelves  alive  and  in  good  health, 
and  that  the  furgeons  and  phylicians  proved  the  falfehood  of 
every  part  of  the  report.  Clement  XIV.  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  a  virtuous  charafter,  and  pollefl’ed  of  con- 
fiderable  abilities.  He  died  much  regretted  by  his  lubjefts. 
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CLEOBULUS,  Ton  of  Evagoras,  and  one  of  the  Grecian 
fages  ;  he  was  valiant,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  an  enemy  to 
vice.  Flourifhed  about  560  years  before  Chrift. 

CLERAC,  orCi.AinAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  late  province  of  Guienne.  Jt 
is  feated  on  the  river  Lot,  ten  miles  from  Agen.  Long.  o. 
33.  E.  Lat.  44.  20.  N. 

CLERGY,  Benefit  of.  This  ancient  privilege  having 
been  treated  too  concifely  in  our  original  article,  we  here 
propo'fe  to  treat  the  fubjeH  more  at  length. 

After  trial  and  conviftion  of  a  criminal,  the  judgment  of 
the  court  regularly  follows,  unlefs  fufpended  or  arrefted  by 
fotne  intervening  circumftance  ;  of  which  the  principal  is 
benefit  of  clergy :  a  title  of  no  ffnall  curiofity  as  well  as  ufe; 
and  concerning  which,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
enquire,  1.  Into  its  original,  and  the  various  mutations  which 
this  privilege  of  the  clergy  has  fuftained  ;  2.  To  what  perfons 
it  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day  ;  3.  In  what  cafes  ;  4.  The 
confequences  of  allowing  it. 

I.  Clergy,  the  privilegium  clericale,  or  (in  common  fpeech) 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  had  its  original  from  the  pious  regard 
paid  by  Chriftian  princes  to  the  church  in  its  infant  ftate,  and 
the  ill  ufe  which  the  popifli  ecclefiaftics  foon  made  of  that 
pious  regard.  The  exemptions  which  they  granted  to  the 
church  were  principally  of  two  kinds  :  1.  Exemption  of  places 
confecrated  to  religious  duties  from  criminal  arrefts  ;  which 
was  the  foundation  of  fanftuaries  :  2.  Exemption  of  the 
perfons  of  clergymen  from  criminal  procefs  before  the  fecular 
judge  in  a  few  particular  cafes  ;  which  was  the  true  original 
and  meaning  of  the  privilegium  clericale. 

But  the  clergy  increafing  in  wealth,  power,  honour,  number, 
and  intereft,  foon  began  to  let  up  for  themfelves  ;  and  that 
which  they  obtained  by  the  favour  of  the  civil  government, 
they  now  claimed  as  their  inherent  right,  and  as  a  right  of  the 
higheft  nature,  indefeafible,  and  jure  divino.  By  their  canons, 
therefore,  and  conftitutions,  they  endeavoured  at,  and  where 
they  met  with  ealy  princes,  obtained,  a  vaft  extenfion  of  thofe 
exemptions ;  as  well  in  regard  to  the  crimes  themfelves,  of 
which  the  lift  became  quite  univerfal,  as  in  regard  to  the 
perfoftsexemptedv,  among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended, 
not  only  every  little  fubordinate  officer  belonging  to  the  church 
or  clergy,  but  even  many  that  were  totally  laymen. 

In  England,  however,  although  the  ufurpations  of  the  pope 
were  very  many  and  grievous,  till  Henry  VIII.  totally  exter¬ 
minated  his  fupremacy,  yet  a  total  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  fecular  jurifdiftion  could  never  be  thoroughly  effected, 
though  often  endeavoured  by  the  clergy  :  and  therefore, 
though  the  ancient  privilegium  clericale  was  in  iome  capital 
cafes,  yet  it  was  not  univerfally,  allowed.  And  in  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  the  ufe  was,  for  the  biffiop  or  ordinary  to  demand 
his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king’s  courts  as  foon  as 
they  were  indiHed  :  concerning  the  allowance  of  which  demand 
there  was  for  many  years  a  great  uncertainty;  till  at  length  it 
was  finally  fettled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  pril'oner 
ffiould  firft  be  arraigned  ;  and  might  either  then  claim  his 
benefit  of  clergy  by  way  of  declinatory  plea,  or,  after  con¬ 
viction,  by  way  of  arreft  of  judgment.  This  latter  way  is 
moft  ufually  praCtifed,  as  it  is  more  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the 
court  to  have  the  crime  previoufiy  afeertained  by  eonfeffion  or 
the  verdiCt  of  a  jury  ;  and  alfo  it  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
prifoner  himfelf,  who  may  poffibly  be  acquitted,  and  fo  need 
not  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  at  all. 

Originally  the  law  was  held  that  no  man  ffiould  be  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  luch  as  had  the  habitum  et  tonfuram 
dericalem.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  a  much  wider  and  more 
comprehenfive  criterion  was  eftablifhed  3  every  one  that  could 


read  (a  great  mark  of  learning  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and 
her  fifter  fuperftition)  'being  accounted  a  clerk,  or  clericvs,  and 
allowed  the  benefit  of  clerkffiip,  though  neither  initialed  in 
clerkffiip,  nor  trimmed  .with  the  holy  tonfure.  But  when 
learning,  by  means  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  other  con¬ 
current  caufes,  began  to  be  more  generally  dilfeminated  than 
formerly  :  and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of" 
clerkffiip,  or  being  in  holy  orders  ;  it  was  found  ftat  as  many 
laymen  as  divines  were  admitted  to  the  privilegium  clericale: 
and  therefore  by  ftatute  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  13.  a  ditiinCtion  waa 
once  mere  drawn  between  mere  lay  fcholars,  and  clerks  that 
were  really  in  orders.  And,  though  it  was  thought  reafonable- 
ftill  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
former,  yet  they  were  not  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  ac¬ 
tual  clergy  ;  being  fubjetted  to  a  flight  degree  of  punithment, 
and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privilege  more  than, 
once.  Accordingly  the  ftatute  diredts,  that  no  perlon,  once 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  fliail  be  admitted  thereto  a 
fecond  time,  until  he  produces  his  orders  :  and,  in  order  to 
difiinguiffi  their  perfons,  all  laymen  who  are  allowed  this 
privilege,  fhall  be  burned  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  brawn  of  the 
left  thumb.  This  diftinflion  between  learned  laymen  and  real 
clerks  in  orders  was  abolifhed  for  a  time  by  the  ftatntes 
28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  and  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.;  but  is  held  to 
have  been  virtually  reftored  by  ftatute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12. 
which  ftatute  alfo  enadts,  that  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of 
the  realm  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to 
that  of  clergy,  for  the  firft  offence  (although  they  cannot  read, 
and  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand),  for  all  offences  then: 
clergyable  to  commoners,  and  alto  for  the  crimes  of  houfebreak- 
ing,  highway-robbery,  horfe-ftealing,  and  robbing  of  churches. 

After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real  clergy, 
were  difeharged  from  the  fentence  cf  the  law  in  the  king's 
courts,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordinary,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  ecclefiaftical  canons.  Whereupon  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  not  fatisfied  with  the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane 
fecular  court,  fet  himfelf  formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the 
offender  by  a  new  canonical  trial  ;  although  he  had  been  pre- 
vioully  convicted  by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  his  own  con- 
feffion.  This  trial  was  held  before  the  biffiop  in  perfon,  or 
his  deputy  ;  and  by  a  jury  of  twelve  clerks  :  and  there,  fiift, 
the  party  himfelf  was  required  to  make  oath  of  his  own 
innocence ;  next,  there  was  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  com¬ 
purgators,  who  fwore  they  believed  he  fpoke  the  truth;. then, 
witnefles  were  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
prifoner  only  ;  and  laftly,  the  jury  were  to  bring  in  their 
verdidt  upon  oath,  which  ufually  acquitted  the  prifoner  ;  other- 
wife,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  degraded,  or  put  to  penance,  A  learned 
judge  in  the  beginning  of  la(t  century  remarks,  with  much 
indignation,  the  vaft  complication  of  perjury  and  fubornation 
of  perjury  in  this  folemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial  :  the  witnefles,. 
the  compurgators,  and  the  jury,  being  all  of  them  partakers 
in  the  guilt  :  the  delinquent  party  alfo,  though  convidled  in 
the  cleared  manner,  and  confcious  of  his  own  offence,  yet 
was  permitted,  and  almoft  compelled,  to  fwear  himfelf  not 
guilty;  nor  was  the  good  biffiop  himfelf,  under  whofe  coun¬ 
tenance  this  feene  wTas  tranfadled,  by  any  means  exempt  from, 
a  ffiare  of  it.  And  yet,  by  this  purgation,  the  party  was 
reftored  to  his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity  of 
purchafing  afrefli,  and  was  entirely  made  a  new  and  an 
innocent  man. 

This  leandalous  proflitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms  of 
juftice,  in  the  almoft  conftant  acquittal  of  felonious  clerks  by 
purgation,  was  the  occafion,  that,  upon  very  heinous  and 
notorious  circumftances  of  guilt,  the  temporal  courts  would  not 
truft  the  ordinary  with  the  trial  of  the  offender,  but  delivered 
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over  to  him  the  convicted  clerk,  abfqite  purgatione faciendo  : 
in  which  fituation  the  clerk  convict  could  not  make  purga¬ 
tion  ;  but  was  to  continue  in  prifon  during  life,  and  was  in¬ 
capable  of  acquiring  any  perfonal  property,  or  receiving 
the  profits  of  his  lands,  unlefs  the  king  fhould  pleafe  to 
pardon  him.  Both  thefe  courfes  were  in  fome  degree  excep¬ 
tionable  ;  the  latter  perhaps  being  too  rigid,  as  the  former 
was  productive  ot  the  moft  abandoned  perjury.  As  therefore 
thefe  mock  trials  took  their  rife  from  factious  and  popifh 
tenets,  tending  to  exempt  one  part  of  the  nation  from  the 
general  municipal  law,  it  became  high  time,  when  the  re¬ 
formation  was  thoroughly  eltablifl’.ed,  to  abolith  fo  vain  and 
impious  a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  ftatute  18  Eliz,  c.  7.  enafls,  that,  for  the 
avoiding  fuch  perjuries  and  abufes,  after  the  offender  has  been 
allowed  his  clergy,  he  (hall  not  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary  as 
formerly  ;  but,  upon  fuch  allowance,  and  burning  of  the  hand, 
he  ffiall  forthwith  be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon  ; 
with  provilo,  that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit.,  continue 
the  offender  in  gaol  for  any  time  not -exceeding  a  year.  And 
thus  the  law  continued  unaltered  for  above  a  century  ;  except 
only,  that  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  6.  allowed,  that  women 
convi£led  of  fimple  larcenies  under  the  value  of  10s.  fhould 
(not  properly  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  they  were  not 
called  upon  to  read,  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  whipped,  or 
flocked,  or  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  a  fimilar  indulgence  by  the  ftatutes  3  and  4  W.  and  M. 
c.  9.  and  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  was  extended  to  women 
guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony  whatever  ;  who  were  allowed 
once  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  ftatute,  in  like  manner  as  men 
might  claim  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  be  difeharged  upon 
being  burned  in  the  hand,  and  imprifoned  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  a  year.  All  women,  all  peers,  and  all  male  com¬ 
moners  who  could  read,  were  therefore  difeharged  in  fuch 
felonies  abfolutcly,  if  clerks  in  orders  ;  and  for  the  firft  offence 
upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay ;  yet  all  liable  (except  peers), 
if  the  judge  faw  occafion,  to  imprifonment  not  exceeding  a 
year.  And  thofe  men  who  could  not  read,  if  under  the  degree 
of  peerage,  were  hanged. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  confidered,  that  education  and 
learning  were  no  extenuations  of  guilt,  but  quite  the  reverie; 
and  that  if  the  puniftiment  of  death  for  fimple  felony  was  too 
fevere  for  thofe  who  had  been  liberally  inftrudled,  it  was, 
a  fortiori,  too  fevere  for  the  ignorant  alfo.  And  thereupon, 
by  ftatute  5  Anne,  c.  6.  it  was  enabled,  that  the  benefit  of 
clergy  fhould  be  granted  to  all  thofe  who  were  entitled  to  afk 
it,  without  requiring  them  to  read  by  way  of  conditional 
merit.  And,  experience  having  fliewn  that  fo  univerfal  a 
lenity  was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  an  encouragement  to 
commit  the  lower  degrees  of  felony ;  and  that  though  capital 
punifhments  were  too  rigorous  for  thefe  inferior  offences,  yet 
no  punifhment  at  all  (or  next  to  none,  as  branding  or 
whipping)  was  as  much  too  gentle  ;  it  was  enabled  by  the 
fame  ftatute,  5  Anne,  c.  6.  that  when  any  perfon  is  convidled 
of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand  for  the  fame,  he 
lhall,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  judge,  be  committed  to  the  houfe 
of  correction  or  public  work-houfe,  to  be  there  kept  to  hard 
labour' for  any  time  not  lefts  than  fix  months,  and  not  exceeding 
two  years  ;  with  a  power  of  inilidling  a  double  confinement 
in  cafe  of  the  party’s  efcape  from  the  firft.  And  it  is  alfo 
enabled  by  the  ftatutes  4  Geo.  I.  c.  1 1.  and  6  Geo.  I.  c.  23. 
that  when  any  perfons  fhall  be  convibled  of  any  larceny,  either 
grand  or  petit,  or  any  felonious  ftealing  or  taking  of  money  or 
goods  and  chattels,  either  from  the  perfon  or  the  houfe  of  any 
other,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  who  by  the  law  fhall  be 
P  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  the  penalties 
of  burning  iu  the  hand,  os  whipping,  the  court,  in  their 


diferetion,  inftead  of  fuch  burning  in  the  hand,  dr  whipping, 
may  direbl  fuch  offenders  to  be  Iranfported  to  America  for 
feven  years  ;  and  if  they  return,  or  are  feen  at  large  in  this 
kingdom  within  that  time,  it  fhall  be  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

In  this  Hate  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  prefent  ftand  ; 
very  confiderabiy  different  from  its  original  inftitution  :  the 
wifdom  of  the  Englifh  legiflature  having,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
long  and  laborious  procels,  extracted,  by  a  noble  alchemy,' 
rich  medicines  out  of  poifonous  ingredients ;  and  converted, 
by  gradual  mutations,  what  was  at  firft  an  unreafonable  ex¬ 
emption  of  particular  popifh  ecclefiaftics,  into  a  merciful  mi¬ 
tigation  of  the  general  law  with  refpedt  to  capital  puniftiments. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail,  we  may  colledl,  that  how¬ 
ever,  in  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  that  monfler  in 
true  policy  may  for  a  while  fubfiit,  of  a  body  of  men  reiiding 
in  a  ftate,  and  yertliclependent  of  its  laws,  yet  when  learn¬ 
ing  and  rational  religion  have  a  little  enlightened  men’s  minds, 
fociety  can  no  longer  endure  an  abfurdity  fo  grofs,  as  muff 
deftroy  its  very  fundamentals.  For,  by  the  original  contradl 
of  government,  the  price  of  protection  by  the  united  force  of 
individuals,  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  united  will  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  united  will  is  declared  in  the  laws  of  the  land  : 
and  that  united  force  is  exerted  in  their  due,  and  univerfal, 
execution. 

II.  We  are  next  to  enquire,  to  what  perfons  the  benefit  of 
clergy  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day  :  and  this  muff  chiefly  be 
collected  from  what'has  been  obferved  in  the  preceding  article. 
For,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce,  that  all  clerks  in 
orders  are,  without  any  branding,  and  of  courfe  without  any 
tranfportation  (for  that  is  only  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the  other), 
to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  immediately  difeharged, 
or  at  moft  only  confined  for  one  year ;  and  this  as  often  as  they 
offend.  Again,  all  lords  of  parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm, 
by  the  ftatute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12  lhall  be  tf  (charged  in  all 
clergyable  and  other  felonies  provided  for  by -the  a6t  without 
any  burning  in  the  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  real  clerks 
convibl :  but  this  is  only  for  the  firft  offence.  Laftly,  all  the 
commons  of  the  realm,  not  in  orders,  whether  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  lhall,  for  the  firft  offence,  be  difeharged  of  the  punifti¬ 
ment  of  felonies,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy,  upon  being 
burnt  in  the  hand,  and  fuftering  diferetionary  imprifonment  ; 
or,  in  cafe  of  larceny,  upon  being  tranfported  for  feven  years,, 
if  the  court  lhall  think  proper. 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  confidered  is,  for  what  crimes  the 
privilegium  cleric  ale,  or  benefit  of  clergy,  is  to  be  allowed. 
And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  neither  in  high  treafon,  nor  in 
petit  larceny,  nor  in  any  mere  mifdemeanors,  it  was  indulged 
at  the  common  law  :  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  treafon,  and  capital 
felonies;  which  for  the  moft  part  became  legally  entitled  to 
this  indulgence,  by  the  ftatute  declero,  23  Edw.  III.  flat.  3. 
c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks  convibl  for  treafon  or  felonies, 
touching  other  perfons  than  the  king  himfelf  or  his  royal  ma- 
jefty,  lhall  have  the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was 
not  allowed  in  all  cafes  whatfoever :  for  in  fome  it  was  de¬ 
nied  even  in  common  law,  viz.  injidiatio  viarum,  or  lying  in 
wait  for  one  on  the  highway  ;  depopu/atio  ogrorum,  or  de- 
llroying  and  ravaging  a  country ;  and  combujtio  domorum,  or 
arfon,  that  is,  burning  of  houfes  ;  ail  which  are  a  kind  of  hos¬ 
tile  abls,  and  in  fome  degree  border  upon  treafon.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  alt  thele  identical  crimes,  together  with  petit  treafon,  and 
very  many  other  abls  of  felony,  are  oulled  of  clergy  by  parti¬ 
cular  adls  of  parliament. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  oblerve  the  following  rules* 
1.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  new  created,  or  by  common 
Jaw,  clergy  is  now  allowable,  unlefs  taken  away  by  a£t  of  par- 
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Ti&ment,  2.  That  where  clergy  Is  taken  away  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  it  is  not  of  eourfe  taken  away  from  tha  acced'or)',  u:n- 
lets  he  be  alio  particularly  included  in  the  words  of  the  ftatute. 
- .  That  when  the  benefit  of  clergy,  is  taken  away  from  the  of¬ 
fence  (as  in  cafe  of  murder,  buggery,  robbery,  rape,  and  bur¬ 
glary),  a  principal  in  the  fecond  degree,  being  prefer) t-,  aiding 
and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  excluded  from  his  clergy  as 
he  that  is  a  principal  in  the  fi rib  degree  :  but,  4.  That  where 
it  is  only  taken  away  from  the  perfon  committing  the  offence 
(as  in  the  cale  of  dabbing,  or  committing  larceny  in  a  dwell- 
ing-houfe),  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  not  excluded,  through 
the  tendernefs  of  the  law,  which  hath  determined  that  fuch 
ftatutes  ill  all  not  be  taken  literally. 

IV.  Laftly,  We  are  to  enquire  what  the  confequences  are  to 
the  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benefit  of  clergy.  We  lpeak 
not  of  the  branding,  imprifonment,  or  tranfportation  ;  which 
are  rather  concomitant  conditions,  than  confequences,  of  re¬ 
ceiving  this  indulgence.  The  confequences  are  inch  as  affeft 
his  prefent  interelt,  and  future  credit  and  capacity  :  as  having 
been  once  a  felon,  but  now  purged  from  that  guilt  by  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  clergy  j  which  operates  as  a  kind  of  ftatute  pardon. 
And  we  may  obferve,  1.  That,  by  bis  conviction,  he  forfeits 
all  his  goods  to  the  king  ;  which,  being  once  vefted  in  the 
crown,  Thall  not  afterwards  be  reitored  to  the  offender, 
a.  That,  after  conviction,  and  till  he  receives  the  judgment 
of  the  law  by  branding  or  the  like,  or  elfe  is  pardoned  by  the 
king,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  a  felon  ;  and  fnbjeft 
to  all  the  difabilities  and  other  incidents  of  a  felon.  3.  That, 
after  burning  or  pardon,  he  is  difeharged  for  ever  of  that, 
and  all  other  felonies  before  committed,  within  the  benefit 
of  clergy;  but  not  of  felonies  from  which  fuch  benefit  is 
excluded:  and  this,  by  ftatutes  8  Elia.  c.  4.  and  18  Eliz. 
c.  7.  4.  That,  by  the  burning,  or  pardon  of  it,  he  is  reftored 

to  all  capacities  and  credits,  and  the  polfelfxon  of  his  lands, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  convicted.  5.  That  what  is  faid 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  commoners  and  laymen, 
lubfequent  to  the  burning  in  the  hand,  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although  never  branded  at  all. 
For  they  have  the  fame  privileges,  without  any  burning,  to 
which  others  are  entitled  after  it. 

CLERY,  a  village  in  France,  nine  miles  S.W.  of  Orleans, 
once  famous  for  the  pilgrimages  to  our  lady  of  Clery.  Elere 
was  the  tomb  of  that  monfter  Lewis  XI.  who  appeared,  in 
white  marble,  as  the  faint  and  the  patriot  king  ! 

CLEYBROOK,  Great  and  Little,  two  villages  in  Lei- 
cefterfhire,  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  Lutterworth,  luppofed  to 
have  been  a  part  of  Cleycefter,  fituated  one  mile  to  the  W. 
which  was  a  fiourifliing  city  of  the  Romans,  and  where  their 
bricks  and  coins  have  been  frequently  found, 

CLIFFE,  a  town  of  Northamptonfliire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday  ;  30  miles  N.E.  of  Northampton,  and  88  N.N.W. 
of  London.  Long.  o.  37.  W.  Lat.  52.  53.  N. 

CLIFTON,  a  village  of  Weftmoreland,  three  miles  from 
Penrith,  remarkable  for  a  fkirmifh  between  the  king’s  forces 
and  the  rebels  in  1745,  in' which  the  latter  had  the  advan¬ 
tage. 

Clifton,  a  village  in  Gloucefterftiire,  near  Briftol,  noted 
for  the  hot  -well  in  its  neighbourhood,  upon  the  Lower  Avon, 
at  the  foot  of  St.  Vincent’s  rock. 

CL1SS  A,  a  fort  of  Dalmatia,  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Venetians.  It  is  leated  on  a  craggy  mountain,  near  which  is 
a  narrow  valley  between  two  fteep  rocks,  through  which  the 
road  lies  from  Turkey  to  Dalmatia.  It  is  fix  miles  N.  of 
Spalatto.  Long.  17.31  E.  Lat.  44.  10.  N. 

CLISSON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Doire  and  late  province  of  Bretagne,  on  the  river.  Seure,  It 
miles  S,  of  Nantz.  Long.  x.  aS.  W.  Lat.  47.  x.  N. 


CLITHERO,  a  borough  in  LancatVire,  with  a  market  0* 
Saturday.  It  is  feated  near  Pendil  Hill,  and  is  36  miles  S.E. 
of  Lancafter,  and  212  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  a.  21.  W. 
I,at.- 3 3.  54;  N. 

CLOSET,  a  well-known  convenience  in  a  heufe  :  calculated 
to  depofit  fafely  fmall  articles  of  domeiiic  economy,  or  con< 
fumption,  till  they  are  wanted  for  ufe. 

Water- Closet,  a  modern  invention,  by  means  of  which 
the  vileft  of  animal  funfitlons  may  be  performed  in  a  decent 
and  cleanly  manner,  and  without  giving  offence  to  the  feelings 
of  others.  The  following  is  the  fpeeification  of  the  patent 
granted  to  Mr.  Binns,  of  Great  Barlow-ftreet,  Mary-le-bone, 
for  a  machine  or  apparatus,  anfwering  the  feveral  purpofes  of 
a  portable  water-clolet,  a  bidet,  and  ealy  chair,  which  together 
are  comprifed  in  one  third  of  the  fpace  or  room  occupied  by¬ 
portable  water-clofets  now  in  ufe  ;  and  which,  from  its  light- 
nefs  and  fize,  is  particularly  calculated  for  travelling  or  for 
camps  or  fhips. 

The  objeft  of  my  invention,”  fays  Mr.  Binns,  “  is,  to  re¬ 
move  the  complaint  made  againft  a  portable  water-clofet 
(heretofore  invented  and  manufadtured  by  me),  on  account 
of  its  being  too  bulky  for  frequent  removals,  and  to  increafe  the 
utility  of  thefe  machines,  by  the  addition  of  a  bklet -pan.  In 
my  former  portable-clofets,thc  back,  enclofing  the  water-erftern, 
was  vertically  fixed  upon  the  feat  or  lower  part  of  the  cafe  ; 
in  my  prefent  invention,  the  back  fhuts  down  upon  the  feat  in 
the  manner  of  a  lid,  and  thus  not  only  reduces  its  fiize  to  one- 
third  of  the  dimentions  of  the  former  ones^but  alfo  renders  it 
more  convenient  for  travelling,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  injured. 
This  important  advantage  of  folding  down  the  back  of  the 
clofet  upon  the  feat,  I  obtain  by  different  means,  viz. 

“  Firft,  By  a  ferew-jointed  tube,  as  particularly  delineated 
in  figs.  6  and  7  (fee  Plate  21.).  This  tube  confiits  of  two  angular 
parts,  made  of  brafs  or  any  other  proper  materials:  the  end  of 
one  part  is  inferted  and  fecured  in  the  bottom  of  the  water 
cittern,  and  the  end  of  the  other  part  is  attached  t®  the  bafin, 
in  the  common  way  of  manufacture.  The  two  parts  of  the 
tube  are  firmly  connefited,  by  the  one  ferewing  into  the  other, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  above-mentioned  figures,  and  ferve  as  a 
joint  for  the  back  to  turn  upon,  in  being  folded  down  upon  the 
feat.  When  the  back  of  the  clofet  is  raifed,  the  ferew  of  the 
tube  is  perfe&ly  clofe  or  home,  the  extremity  of  the  female 
ferew  preffing  againft  a  fmall  collar  of  leather  which  lurround* 
the  fhoulders  of  the  male  ferew ;  but  when  the  back  is  folded 
clown  upon  the  feat,  the  ferew,  as 'being  the  joint  or  hinge,  re¬ 
laxes  a  quarter  turn. 

“  Secondly,  By  a  jointed  tube  varying  from  the  above, 
only  in  being  a  cock -joint  inftead  of  a  ferew,  as  deferibed  in 

%•  7- 

“  Thirdly,  By  a  fliding-jointed  tube  of  two  parts,  each  form¬ 
ing  a  curve  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  5, 
where  the  back  of  the  clofet  is  fhewn  in  the  progrefs  of  being 
fhut  down  upon  the  feat,  to  exhibit  more  clearly  the  manner 
in  which  the  tube  acts.  The  two  parts  of  the  tube  are  joined 
to  the  ciftern  and  bafin  as  the  preceding  ones,  but  not  fo  ad- 
vantageoufly,  for  this  tube  cannot  atf  as  a  joint  or  hinge,  and 
requires  an  accuracy  in  the  manufacture.  The  above  three 
jointed  tubes  are  applicable  to  many  kinds  of  machinery. 

“  Fourthly,  By  a  leather  or  other  flexible  or  jointed  tube, 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  wateT-ciftern  and  to  the  fide  of 
the  bafin.  The  object  of  my  invention  may  alfo  be  obtained, 
by  varying  and  differently  combining  the  feveral  means  herein¬ 
before  deicribed  ;  but  I  prefer  the  firft  or  ferew-jointed  tube, 
which  includes  more  advantages  than  can  be  derived  from 
any  of  the  other  methods.  Thefe  tubes  I'  generally  manufac¬ 
ture  in  brafs,  or  in  what  is  known  by  ihe  name  of  cock-metal. 
The  manner  in  which  the  bidet-pan  is  added  to  the  clofet,  i* 
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fb  Ample  and  obvious,  as  fcarcely  to  require  any  other  expla¬ 
nation  than  a  reference  to  figs.  3,  4,  and  S.  The  rim  at.  each 
end  of  the  bidet-pan  fie  ft  s  on  the  front  and  back  edge  cf  the 
feat  of  the  cloleL-  immediately  over  the  bafin,  and  is  fupplied 
with  water  from  the  clofet  cittern,  either  by  a  feparats  aque¬ 
duct  from  the  cittern,  or  by  the  fame  channel  through  which 
'  the  water  is  admitted  into  the  dole  bafin  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  an  aperture  is  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  end 
of  the  bidet-pan,  fufficiently  large  to  admit  the, fan  of  the  pan 
leading  into  the  bafin.  The  latter  method  I  deem  belt.  The 
pans  I  ufually  manufacture  in  copper,  and  japan  them  j  but 
they  may  be  made  of  other  materials,  though  none  are, 
in  my  opinion,  fo  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  as  japanned 
copper. 

“  In  the  figures  which  arc  annexed  to  elucidate  this  fpcci- 
fication,  I  have  exhibited  and  deferibed  the  whole  dofet, 
.which  contains  many  parts  that  are  not  new,  and  cannot  be 
confidered  as  included  in  my  prelent  patent.  The  parts 
which  I  claim  as  rny  invention,  and  for  which  th  patent  is 
granted,  are  the  folding  down  of  the  back  of  the  clofet  upon 
the  feat,  or  by  having  the  back  to  engage  and  difengage, 
whereby  the  back  may  belaid  down  on  tile  feat;  or  by  folding 
or  laying  down  the  back  of  the  clofet  upon  the  feat  in  any 
manner  whatloever  :  but  more  particularly  by  the  ditl'erent 
means hereiir-before deferibed;  tire  ferew-joiuted  tube; yhccock • 
jointed  tube;  the  Hiding  tube;  the  tube  made  of  leather,  or  any 
other  flexible  material  ;  the  application  of  the  l  idet-pan  to  the 
wator-clofet,  and  the  arms.or  handles  to  make  it  ferve  as  an  eafy 
chair.  Thefe  arms  or  handles  are  in  two  parts,  joined  by  a  ferew 
near  the  angle;  and  one  part  of  the  arm,  when  joined  or  ferewed 
together,  is  attached  or  fixed  to  the  feat  of  the  clofet,  and  the 
other  to  the  back  by  means  of  Hiding  faflenings ;  by  which 
means  thefe  arms  are  made  to  engage  and  dilengage,  for  the 
different  purpofes  the  clofet  may  be  ufed  for  ;  and  alio  for  the 
convenience  of  packing  in  the  internal  part  of  the  clofet  in 
travelling.” 

Explanation  of  the  figures. — Fig.  1.  A  fide  view  of  the 
water-clolet  with  the  back  lhut  down. 

Fig.  2.-  A  fide  view  of  the  clofet,  with  the  back  raifed  and 
fecured  by  two  .brafs  arms  which  Hide  into  the  back  and  feat : 
for  conveniency  in.packing,  thefe  arms  feparate  at  the  angle  or 
elbow.  On  this  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  clofet  is  fflewn  the 
door  which  is  opened  whenever  the  foil  pan  is  removed. 

Fig.  3.  The  lame  view  on  an  enlarged  feale.  The  fide  of 
the  cafe  is  omitted  for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  the  me- 
ebanifm.  a.  The  frame  or  cafe  containing  the  mechanilm. 
b.  The  water-cittern  in  the  back  of  the  clofet.  c.  The  lever 
which  raifes  the  valve  f,  for  the  purpofe  of  admitting  water 
through  the  jointed  tube  into  the  bafin  or  bidet-pan.  Ihis 
lever  is  raifed  either  by  drawing  up  the  handle  </,  on  the  feat, 
or  by  prefling  the  thumb  on  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  as 
appears  more  plainly  at  c,  in  fig  4.  In  doing  the  former, 
not  only  water  is  admitted  into  the  bafin  or  bidet,  but  alfo  the 
water  in  the  bafin  is  at  the  fame  time  dilcharged  into  the  lbil- 
pan  below,  by  means  of  the. tumbler  e,  which  opens  a  valve  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bafin  ;  bin  a  pfelfuie  on  the  lever  at  the 
top  of  the  hack  produces  only  a  fingle  motion  for  dif- 
charging  water  out  of  the  ciliern.  g.  The  ferew-jointed 
tube  more  particularly  deferibed  in  figs.  6  and  7.  h.  The 
bidet-pan,  which  reli9  at  each  end  upon  the  edge  of 
the  feat  over  the  bafin  (lee  alfo  fig: .  4  and  S).  i.  The  clofet 
bafin.  j.  The  water-pipe.  k.  The  fiench-trap.  /.  Thefoil- 
an  which  contains  the  foul  water,  &c  difi  barged  by  the 
afin.  The  mouth  of  this  pan  is  clofely  attached  to  the-  pipe 
.  at  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  by  the  angular  lever  in,  which  is 
•’raifed  and  1'eciued  by  the  brats  fpring  catch  n.  When  the  pan 
is  to-be  removed,  a  flight  preflure  on  the  knob  of  the  catch 
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difengages  the  lever,  and  the  pan  which  is  fupported  by  it.. 
In  drawing  out  the  fofl-pan  to  difeharge  its  contents,  a  lid  is 
fccured  on  the  mouth  of  it  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  anv  offbn- 
five  effluvia  in  the  removal.  0.  The  fan  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe  or  tube  for  admitting  water  into  the  bafin  and  bidet-pan. 
p.  1  he  top  of  the  back  is  a  lid,  which  is  opened  whenever  the 
ciliern  is  fupplied  with  water.  The  other  parts  of  the  figure 
are  either  too  obvious  or  too  well  known  to  require  explana¬ 
tion. 

Fig.  4.  A  view  of  the  feat  of  the  clofet,  and  of  the  top  of 
the  back  when' the  lid  is  open.  q.  The  aperture  through  which 
the  water  is  p'oured  into  the  <  iftern.  V.  The  fpring  of  the 
lever  c.  s.  The  brafs  plate  affixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
ferew-jointed  tube,  and  which  is  llcured  to  the  feat  by  four 
ferews  as  a  joint.  The  other  references  are  explained  by  the 
fame  letters  in  fig.  3. 

Fig.  5.  A  teflion  of  the  Hiding  curved  tube.  a.  The 
lower  or  external  part  of  the  tube,  which  is  attached  to  the 
bafin.  1.  T.  he  upper  or  internal  part  of  the  tube,  inferted  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cifiern.  c.  Thefe  lines  delineate  the  bottom 
and  front  fide  of  the  water-cittern.  cl.  An  outline  of  the  fore¬ 
part  ot  the  back,  and  of  the  feat  of  the  clofet.  c.  The  joint 
which  eohnedts  the  back  of  the  clofet  with  the  feat.  f.  A 
collar  of  leather,  againft  which  the  ffloulder  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube  and  the  extremity  of  the  lower  one  prefs,  when  the 
tube  is  clofed  by  the  back  of  the  clofet  being  ereft.  g.  The 
valve  in  the  upper  or  internal  part  of  the  tube,  for  re¬ 
taining  the  water  in  the  cittern,  h.  The  leather  lining  to  the 
valve,  i.  The  lerew  which  binds  the  leather  to  the  valve. 
J •  A  wire  to  regulate  the  valve  in  its  moiions.  In  the  upper 
part  of  this  wire  is  affixed  another,  which  communicates  to 
the  lever  at  the  top  of  the  water- ciliern.  k.  A  fixed  bar  in 
which  the  regulator  of  the  valve  moves. 

Fig.  6.  A  vertical  feet  ion  of  the  ferew-jointed  tube.  I.  A 
brafs  plate  affixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  which  is 
Tcrewed  down  upon  the  feat,  as  appears  in  fig.  4.  The  other 
references  are  explained  by  thole  of  the  preceding  figure. 

N.  II.  This  (fiction  is  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  a  combination- 
of  three,  as  fflewn  by  the  tranfverfe  dotted  lines  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  figure. 

Fig.  7.  A  horizontal  fc£tion  of  the  fcr£w  qt  cork -jointed 
tube.  m.  The  vertical  dotted  lines  point  out  the  variation,  in 
connecting  the  two  parts  ot  the  tube  by  a  cock-joint  inflead 
of  a  threw.  The  other  references  are  explained  by  thole  in 
figs.  5  and  6. 

In  this  {'edition  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  is  more  highly 
coloured  than  the  lower  one,  for  the  purpole  of  delineating 
more  obvioufly  the  outline  of  the  two  parts. 

Fig.  8.  A  vertical  view  of  the  back  part  of  the  bidet-pan 
when  fixed,  as  in  fig.  4. 

r.  The  upper  part  of  the  edge  of  the  feat  of  the  clofet  above 
the  bidet -pan. 

2.  'I  he  rim  of  the  end  of  the  bidet-pan  reding  on  the  edge 
of  the  feat,  which  for  that  purpofe  is  bevilled  from  the  dotted 
line  upwards. 

3.  The  water-pipe  or  tube  at  the  back  of  the  fan. 

4.  The  fan  which  difperfes  the  water  from  all  parts  of  its 
curvature  ;  an.  improvement  by  which  the  bottom  as  well  as 
the  fides  are  completely  waffled. 

5.  The  edges  of  the  aperture  in  the  back  part  of  the  bidet- 
part,  for  admitting  the  fan.  Thefe  edges  of  the  aperture  clofe¬ 
ly  join  to  the  internal  fui race  of  the  b  um,  and  thus  include 
the  whole  of  the  fan  in  the  bidet-pan,  when  it  is  placed  upon 
the  feat  of  the  clofet,  as  reprefen  id  in  fig.  4. 

There  are  water-clofcts  on  other  principles,  but  the  above 
forms  to  be  calculated  for  eveiy  convenience  that  can  be  delired 

CLOUD,  St.  a  town  of  Fiance,  tour  miles  fir  ora  Paris, 
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feated  on  the  river  Seine.  Here  was  lately  a  magnificent  royal 
palace,  gardens,  cafcade,  &c. 

CLOVIS  I.  the  ieal  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 
For  he  was  the  firft  conqueror  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  Gaul 
poffeffed  before  his  time  by  the  Romans,  Germans,  and  Goths  : 
thefe  he  united  to  the  then  fcant.y  dominions  of  France,  re¬ 
moved  the  feat  of  government  from  Soitfons  to  Paris,  and 
made  this  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  Fie  died  in 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  31ft  of  his  reign. 

CLUSE,  'a  town  of  Savoy,  in  the  territory  of  Faucigny; 
feated  on  the  river  Arve,  22  miles  S.E.  ot  Geneva.  Long.  6. 
29.  E.  Lat.  45.  57.  N. 

’  CLWYD,  a  celebrated  vale  of  Denbighfliire,  extending  from 
its  upper  end  to  the  tea  above  20  miles;  its  breadtn  varying 
from  three  to  eight,  according  to  the  approach  or  recets  ot  the 
high  mountains  inclofing  it,  through  which,  in  different  parts, 
are  gaps  formed  by  nature  for  entrances.  This  delightful  fpot 
is  in  a  high  ftate  of  cultivation,  even  far  up  the  afcent  of  the 
hills,  and  is  full  of  towns,  villages,  and  gentlemen’s  feats.  A 
river  of  the  fame  name  runs  along  this  vale,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  retaining  their  vivacity  to  a  very 
late  period  of  life. 

Clwyd,  a  river  of  Denbighfhire,  which  rites  in  the  middle 
of  the  county,  and  taking  a  compafs  to  the  S.E.  turns  to  the 
N.W.  and  having  entered  Flintfhire,  falls  into  the  frith  Sea. 

CLYDESDALE,  a  wild  diftrift  in  the  S.  part  of  Lanerk- 
fhirein  Scotland.  Amid  the  mountains  here,  particles  of  gold 
have  fometimes  been  found  waflied  down  by  the  rains  and 
lfreams  of  water  ;  but  this  traft  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  pro¬ 
ducing  metals  of  inferior  worth.  t:  Nothing,’  lays  Mr. 
Pennant,  “  can  equal  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  county 
round.  Neither  tree,  nor  fhrub,  nor  verdure,  nor  piifurefque 
rock,  appears  to  amufe  the  eye.  The  fpedtator  mull  plunge 
into  the  bowels  of  thefe  mountains  for  entertainment.  The 
veins  of  lead  lie  moftly  N.  and  E.  and  their  thickncL,  which 
feldom  exceeds  40  feet,  varies  greatly  in  different  parts.  The 
fcanty  palture  here  feeds  fome  lheep  and  cattle;  but  thofe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines,  fometimes  peril'll  by  drink¬ 
ing  the  water  in  which  the  lead  ore  has  been  waflied  ;  for  this 
ore  communicates  a  deleterious  quality  to  the  water,  though 
that  liquid  acquires  no  noxious  taint  from  remaining  in  leaden 
pipes  and  citterns,  unlefs  the  water  contain  an  acid. 

COADUN AFLE  ( Encycl .).  Erronc-oully  1  pel iCoadunate. 

COALS  {Encycl).  To  what  has  been  faid  under  that 
article,  we  wifh  to  add  the  following  oblervations  and  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  formation  and  properties  of  pit-coal,  by  Mr. 
Eglesfield  Smith. 

“  Pit-coal,’’  fays  he,  “  is  a  black,  compact,  brittle,  and  in¬ 
flammable  fubftanca,;  of  a  moderate  hardnets,  and  laminated 
ltru£ture,  more  or  lefs  fliining,  but  incapa-de  of  taking  any 
great  degree  of  polifh.  It  is  generally  found  below  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  where  it  lies  in  nearly  horizontal  firata,  fometimes 
many  yards  thick.  When  diftilled  it  yielded  the  following 
products  : 

“  One  hundred  ounces  of  pit-coal,  diddled  in  a  ftrong  heat, 
gave  fourteen  ounces  and  a  halt  ot  liquid,  and  fifty-nine  ounces 
of  cinder  ;  the  reft  was  evolved  in  the  form  ot  an  air,  which, 
caught  in  bladders  and  glaffes,  upon  examination  feemed  to  be 
in  part  eompofed  of  true  hydrogene,  as  it  inflamed  and  went 
off  with  a  degree  of  explofion  when  mixed  with  the  atmolpheric 
air ;  whether  azotic  or  other  gas  was  evolved  at  the  fame  time 
I  could  not  determine. 

“  The  liquid  obtained  from  the  coal  by  diffillation  had  its 
furface  covered  with  an  empyreumatic  od,  which  teemed  more 
or  lefs  fluid  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  ufed  in  the  dif- 
tillation. 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  receiver  was  a  reddifti  fluid  of  an 


acid  tafte,  and  which  feemed  loaded  with  oil.  At  the  bottom 
was  found  a  thick  tenacious  fubftance  like  tar. 

“  I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  prove  that  pit-coal  is  a  vegetable 
fubtlance  oxygenated  (o  a  certain  degree.  But  how  the  im- 
menfe  mountains  of  this  fubftance  which'  are  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  are  formed  cannot  eafily  be  conceived  ; 
they  cannot  be  produced  by  the  decay  of  a  few  forefts  upon  its 
furface,  which  they  fay  have  been  buried  by  earthquakes  or 
other  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  it ;  a  caufe  more 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effeft  is  required. 

“  From  the  prints  of  (hells  and  fifties  which  are  found  in  the- 
difterent  ltrata  of  coal,  its  formation  has  been  evidently  fub- 
marine,  and  it  is  to  the  feathat  we  are  to  look  for  the  immenfe 
produce  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  required  for  its  forma¬ 
tion.  This,  together  with  what  is  brought  into  it  by  rivers, 
being  broken  by  the  waves  and  currents,  and  heaped  to¬ 
gether,  is  covered  with  fand,  and  becomes  decompofed. 

“  Wood,  when  it  has  been  buried  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth  for  a  length  of  time,  acquires  the  hardnefs  and  brittlenefs 
ot  pit-coal  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  we  often  find  pieces  of  coal 
which  have  the  annular  lines  of  the  wood  ftrongly  marked: 
upon  them.  A  piece  of  oak,  when  dried  and  diftilled,  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  refults,  which  will  be  found  to  be  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  obtained  from  the  pit-coal,  though  differ¬ 
ing  in  their  qualities. 

“  An  hundred  ounces  of  the  heart  of  the  oak,  when  dried, 
produced  on  ditiillation  thirty-nine  ounces  of  liquid,  and  thirty- 
four  of  charcoal,  the  reft  being  diflipated  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
flammable  air. 

f‘  On  the  furface  of  the  liquid  floated  an  oil  nearly  the  fame- 
as  that  obtained  from  the  pit-coal.  The  liquid  had  an  acid 
tafte,  and  turned  flips  of  paper,  tinged  blue  by  the  purple  ra- 
difli,  to  a  red  colour.  At  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  was 
found  a  tenacious  fubftance,  the  fame  as  was  produced  from 
the  pit-coal,  only  differing  in  being  more  fluid.  Other  woods- 
yielded  the  fame  fubftances,  but  the  harder  the  wood  it  yielded 
more  of  the  oil ;  and  that  oil  was  more  or  lefs  thick  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat  ufed  in  the  diftillation. 

“  The  following  experiments  will  (hew  further  how  nearly 
pit-coal  and  wood  are  allied  to  each  other. 

“  I  took  half  an  ounce  of  pit-coal,  and  having  reduced  it  to 
a  fine  powder,  poured  upon  it  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  :  by  applying  to  it  a  heat  a  little  above  that  of  boiling 
water,  I  difl’olved  the  whole  into  a  mats  or  fluid  like  that  of 
tar,  but  more  tranfparent. 

“  I  then  took  an  ounce  of  charcoal,  and  treated  it  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  I  found  it  would  not  diffblve,  but  remained 
fwimming  in  fin, all  particles  in  the  fluid.  I  added  to  the  fluid 
forty  drops  of  fulphuric  acid,  and  ftill  no  folution  took  place. 
I  then  poured  into  it  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ftrong  nitrous 
acid,  and  a  violent  inflammation  enfued.  This  mixture  I  after¬ 
wards  kept  in  a  fand-bath  of  moderate  heat  for  near  half  an 
hour,  and  upon  examination  I  found  the  refidue  quite  diffolvecf, 
and  refembled  that  procured  from  the  pit-coal  fo  much,  that 
it  was  impotfible  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other.  I 
treated  fome  pounded  pit-coal  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  had 
done  the  charcoal,  laving  the  circumftance  of  putting  it  into 
the  fand-bath,  and  the  only  difference  in  the  refult  was,  that  it 
refembled  pitch  more  than  the  former,  being  of  a  thicker 
confidence. 

I  then  inflamed  fome  oil  of  turpentine  by  means  of  the 
nitrous  acid,  and  I  found  that  ihe  refidue  was  a  kind  of  tar, 
refembling  the  refidue  obtained  from  the  foregoing  experiments. 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  how  thefe  folutions  took  place. 

“  The  i>'fi  experiment  was  to  try  whether  or  not  pit-coal 
was  a  bitumen,  or  a  refinous  fubftance,  which  is  proved-  by  its- 
being  completely  foluble  in  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Th ?  fecund 
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experiment  thews,  that  charcoal  is  an  oxygenated  wood,  but 
not  (efficiently  oxygenated  to  become  foluble  in  the  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  till  by  the  addition  of  the  nitrous  acid  it  becomes 
completely  foluble  like  bitumen  and  charcoal,  and  thereby 
(hews  that  it  nearly  relembles  thofe  fubftances. 

“  The  third  experiment  (hews,  that  the  nitrous  acid  does  not 
alter  pit-coal,  otherwife  than  by  thickening  it. 

“  The  fourth  experiment  (liews,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  when 
oxygenated  to  a  high  degree,  becomes  a  fort  of  bitumen,  or 
rather  petroleum. 

“  From  the  above  we  fee  how  nearly  wood  and  pit-coal  are 
allied  to  each  other ;  and  that  wood,  when  treated  chemically, 
will  yield  the  fame  ,.rodu£ts  as  pit-coal. 

«  I  dial!  now  ffiew  how  this  procefs  takes  place  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  The  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  which  have 
been  collected  together,  either  by  the  violence  of  floods  or 
other  convulfions  of  nature,  becoming  in  time  covered  with  a 
vegetable  fward,  which  continues  to  increale  until  it  entirely 
excludes  the  air,  whi'e  lying  in  this  ltate  undergoes  a  degree 
of  fermentation,  during  which  the  vegetable  matter  attracts 
the  oxygenating  principle  from  the  water,  and  becomes  there¬ 
by  highly  oxygenated.  The  (lownefs  of  this  proccfs  gives  the 
wood  a  greater  degree  of  attraction  for  the  oxygen,  which  is, 
perhaps,  affilted  by  the  exclufion  of  the  air.  The  inflammable 
principle  of  the  water,  or  the  hydrogen,  is  evolved,  and 
forms  that  air  which  is  fo  troublefome  to  miners. 

“  iron  and  fulphurare  formed  during  this  decompofition  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  accounts  for  the  formation  of  pj- 
rites,  which  are  fo  often  found  in  coal-mines. 

“  From  the  large  quantities  o(  inflammable  air  which  are  let 
loofe  in  the  decomposition  oF  vege  table  fubftances.  we  may,  in 
fome  mealure,  account  for  the  continual  (bowers  which  woody 
and  marfliy  countries  are  lubjeCf  to,  and  why  dry  and  Tandy 
countries  are  generally  without  them.  Hence  we  may  like- 
wife  account  for  thunder  being  fo  common  in  hot  woody 
countries.  In  thefe  countries,  vegetables  foon  putrify  and 
decay;  and  the  large  quantities  of  inflammable  air  which 
muft  be  neceflarilv  evolved  during  their  decay,  mixing  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  fired  by  electricity,  explode  and  fall 
down  in  rain,  and  again  ferve  for  the  growth  and  nourifliment 
of  plants.  In  this  procefs  of  vegetation  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  water  is  abforbed  by  the  plant,  while  the  oxygen 
is  evolved,  and  ferves,  by  purifying  the  exhaufled  atmofphere, 
to  fupport  animal  life.” 

1  he  combuflion  of  this  valuable  fuel  has  been  promoted, 
and  its  ufe  economifed,  by  a  variety  of  excellent  inventions. 
The  following  is  the  (pecification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr. 
Chabannes,  of  Welbeck-llreet,  London,  for  a  machine  for 
feparating  coals,  and  acompofition  for  making  lmall-coal  into 
cakes  or  bricks  to  be  ufed  for  fuel, 

"Coals,  confiding  of  great  and  fmall  mixed  together,  fuch  as 
are  ulually  bought  in  the  pool  in  the  river  Thames  for  con- 
fumption  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weflminfter,  and  their 
environs,  are  to  be  dilcharged  or  thrown  upon  grates  or  gratings 
of  the  defeription  hcrein-atter  contained,  which  grates  or  grat¬ 
ings  are  to  be  fixed  either  horizontally  or  on  an  inclined  plane  ; 
and.by  means  of  fuch  difeharge,  and  throwing  of  the  faid  coals, 
the  (nvall  coals  will  be  (eparated  from  the  large.  The  grates  or 
gratings  are  to  be  conltruCled  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and 
are  to  be  of  any  length  or  breadth  fuited  to  the  place  where 
they- are  fixed,  and  to  have  bars  at  a  didance  from  each  other 
not  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  nor  more  than  an  inch 
and  an  half.  Tke  form  of  thefe  grates  or  gratings  is  particu¬ 
larly  deferibed  in  Plate  22.  The  compofition  is  to  confift  of 
'<  the  fmall  coals  1b  feparated  as  above  mentioned  from  the  large 
coals,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  earth,  clay,  cow-dung,  tar,  pitch, 
broken  glafs,  fulphur,  law-duft,  oil-cakes,  tan.  or  wood,  or  of 


any  other  combuftible  ingredient,  to  be  mixed  together  and 
ground  with  a  wheel  in  water  in  a  wooden  velTel.  The  com¬ 
pofition,  together  with  the  wateri  is  then  to  be  conveyed  by 
pipes,  or  any  other  condudfor,  into  pits  or  holes  of  any  dimen- 
fions,  made  for  that  purpole,  to  be  lined  with  tiles  or  bricks 
cemented  together  with  water,  except  in  the  centre,  where -a 
drain  or  watercourfe  is  to  be  cut  bclcw  the  pit  or  hole,  and 
fuch  drain  or  watercourfe  is  to  be  covered  over  with  uncement- 
ed  tiles,  by  which  means  the  water  will  pafs  off  into  the  drain 
or  watercourfe,  and  leave  the  compofition  in  the  pit  or 
hole.  The  compofition  is  then  to  be  moulded  into  brick- 
cakes  or  bails,  and  put  on  a  frame  to  dry;  and  when  dry  is  fit 
for  ufe  as  fuel.” 

Reference  to  the  plate. — A.  Plan  of  the  grate  or  grating. 
E.  VelTel  in  which  the  coals  are  raifed  from  the  barge,  and 
from  whence  they  are  thrown  on  the  grate  or  grating  to  fepa- 
rate  them.  C.  The  profile  of  the  grate  or  grating  with  the 
coals  running  on  it.  D.  is  the  ftage  where  the  fmall  coal  is 
received. 

COALLIER,  a  veflel  employed  to  carry  coals  from  one 
port  to  another  ;  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts  of  England  to 
the  capital,  and  more  fouthernly  parts,  as  well  as  to  foreign, 
markets.  This  trade  is  known  to  be  an  excellent  nurfery 
for  feamen  ;  although  they  are  often  found,  from  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  climate,  not  to  he  fo  well  calculated  for  fouthem 
navigation. 

COB,  a  kind  of  mud-wall.  In  thofe  parts  of  England 
where  (tone  is  icarce,  it  is  ulual  to  make  walls  and  houtes  of 
mud,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Devonfliire,  cob ;  which  is  a  compo¬ 
fition  of  earth  and  draw,  wetted  up  fomewhat  like  mortar,  but 
well  beat  and  trod  together.  When  a  wall  is  making,  afterbe¬ 
ing  raifed  to  a  certain  height,  it  is  allowed  time  to  pitch  or  fettle 
before  the  work  is  refumed.  Some  value  themtelves  on  their 
fkill  in  building  with  this  compofition  ;  the  price,  when  ma¬ 
terials  are  found,  is  generally  in  Devonfliire  3s.  per  perch  of 
x6|  feet ;  but  a  (tone  foundation  cofts  more.  Houles  built 
with  this,  being  covered  with  thatch,  are  very  dry  and  warm  : 
a  cob- wall,  if  in  a  good  fituation,  will  laft  50  or  60  years  or 
more.  When  pulled  down,  they  are  ufed  as  manure,  and 
new  earth  employed  to  rebuild  with. 

COBH  AM,  a  village  in  Surrey,  remarkable  for  Paine’s  Hill, 
the  feat  and  beautiful  gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Cobham  is  19  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  London. 

COCA,  a  town  of  Old  Caftile,  in  Spain,  feated  among 
mountains  ;  and  near  it  is  a  flrong  caftle  for  date  prifoners. 

COCHiEfM,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of  Treves,  formerly 
imperial ;  leated  on  the  Mofelle,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Coblentz. 
Long  7.  2.  E.  Lat’  50.  J2.  N. 

COCHIN  CHINA  {Encycl.).  Little  of  the  hiftory  of 
this  kingdom  is  known  :  what  follows  depends  entirely  on  the 
credit  of  M.  le  Poivre,  a  French  traveller. — About  halt' a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  French  fird  arrived  in  thefe  diftant  regions,  a 
prince  of  Tonquin,  as  he  fled  from  his  fovereign,  by  whom  he 
was  purfued  as  a  rebel,  had,  with  his  lbldiers  and  adherents 
eroded  the  river,  which  ferves  as  a  barrier  between  Ton¬ 
quin  and  Cochin-China.  The  fugitives,  who  were  warlike 
and  civilized  men,  foon  expelled  the  fcattered  inhabitants, 
who  wandered  about  without  any  fociety  or  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  founded  a  new  kingdom,  which  foon  grew  rich 
and  populous.  During  the  reign  of  the  fird  fix  kings,  no 
nation  could  be  happier  than  the  Cochin-Chinefe.  Their  mo- 
narchs  governed  them  as  a  father  does  his  family,  efiablifliing 
no  laws  but.  thofe  of  nature,  to  which  they  themtelves  were 
the  fird  to  pay  obedience.  They  honoured  and  encouraged 
agriculture,  as  the  mod  ufcful  employment  of  mankind  ; 
and  required  from  their  fubjeCts  only  a  fmall  annual  tree-gift 
to  defray  the  expencc  of  their  defendve  war  againfl  the  Ton- 
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quinefe,  who  were  their  enemies.  This  impofition  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  way  of  poll-tax,  with  the  greateft  equity.  Every 
man,  able  to  till  the  ground,  paid  to  the  prince,  a  ftnailfum 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  his  conllitution,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  arm  :  and  nothing  more. 

Cochin-China  continued  happy  under  thefe  princes  for  more 
than  a  century ;  but  the  dilcoveiy  of  gold-mines  put  a  flop 
to  thefe  mild  regulations.  Luxury  immediately  took  place. 
The  prince  began  to  defpife  the  Ample  habitation  of  his  an- 
eeftors,  and  caufed  a  fuperb  palace  to  be  built,  a  league  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  furrounded  with  a  wall  of  brick  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Pekin,  and  defended  by  1600  pieces  or  cannon.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  would  needs  have  a  winter  palace,  an  au¬ 
tumn  palace,  and'  a  fummer  palace.  The  old  taxes  were  by 
no  means  fufficient  to  defray  thefe  expences ;  new  ones  were 
deviled  ;  and  oppreffion  and  tyranny  everywhere  took  place. 
His  courtiers,  to  flatter  their  prince,  gave  him  the  title  of  the 
ling  of  hear en,  which  he  frill  continues  to  aflame.  When 
fpeaking  of  his  fubjetls,  he  ftyles  them  his  children,  but  by  no 
means  behaves  as  if  he  was  their  father  for  our  author  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  he  has  feen  whole  villages  newly  abandoned 
by  their  Inhabitants,  who  were  haraffed  with  toil  and  infup- 
portable  exactions  ;  the  neeefiary  confequcnce  of  which  was, 
that  their  lands  returned  to  their  former  uncultivated  date. 

M.  le  Poivrc  reprefents  the  Cochin-Chinefe  as  gentle,  ho- 
fpitable,  frugal,  and  indufirlous.  There  ii  not  a  beggar  in  the 
country  3  and  robbery  and  murder  are  abfei  ntely  unknown. 
-A  ft  ranger  may  wander  over  the  kingdom  from  one  end  to 
the  other  (the  capital  excepted),  without  meeting  with  the 
flighted  infult.  He  will  be  every-where  received  with  the 
molt  eager  curiofity,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  the  greateft 
benevolence.  A  Cochin-Chinefe  traveller,  who  has  not  mo¬ 
ney  fufficient  to  defray  his  expences  at  an  inn,  enters  the  firft 
houfe  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at,  and  waiting  the 
hour  of  dinner,  takes  part  with  the  family,  and  goes  away 
when  he  thinks  proper,  without  fpeaking  a  word,  or  any 
perfon’s  putting  to  him  a  tingle  queftion. 

The  country  of  Cochin-China  is  much  of  the.  fame  tem¬ 
perature  with  that  of  Tonquin  ;  though  rather  milder,  as  ly¬ 
ing7  nearer  the  fea.  Like  Tonquin,  it  is  annually  overflowed, 
and  consequently  fruitful  in  rice,  which  requires  no  other  ma¬ 
nure  than  the  mud  left  by  the  inundations.  They  have  fu- 
gar-canes,  and  the  fame  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  other  parts 
of  India  The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and  therefore 
they  drink  aliquor  brewed  from  rice.  They  have  vaft  woods 
of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  fall  as  our  hemp.  Their 
iilk  is  ftronger  than  that  of  China,  but  not  fo  fine.  They 
have  the  belt  timber  in  the  world,  particularly  a  fort  which 
abounds  in  the  mountains,  and  is  called  the  incorruptible  tree  5 
becaufe  it  never  rots  under  earth  or  water,  and  is  fo  folid  that 
it  ferves  for  anchors.  There  are  two  kinds,  black  and  red. 
The  trees  are  very  tall,  ftraight,  and  fo  big  that  two  men  can 
fcarce  fathom  them.  They  have  alfo,  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Kemois,  a  tree  of  the  mod  fragrant  feent,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  with  lignum  aloes.  This,  being  reckon¬ 
ed  the  belt  product  of  the  country,  is  engrafted,  by  the  king, 
and  is  fold  from  five  to  16  ducats  per  pound.  It  is  highly 
valued  both  in  China  and  Japan,  where  the  logs  of  it  are  Ibid 
for  200  ducats  a-potmd,  to  make  pillows  for  the  king  and  no¬ 
bib  ty  ;  ahd  among  thole  Indians  which  continue  to  burn 
their  dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in  the  funeral  piles. 
The  young  trees,  called  aquiUt,  or  eagle-wood,  are  every  one’s 
property,  which  makes' the  old  ones,  called  cakanba,  to  fcarce 
and  dear.  They  have  oak,  and  large  pines,  for  the  building 
of  (hips ;  fo  that  this  country  is  of  the  fame  ufe  to  China, 
that  Norway  is  to  Britain.  In  general,  they  have  the  fame 
kind  of  trees  and  plants  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Tonquin. 


They  have  mines  of  gold,  as  well  as  diamonds  ;  but  the  laft 
they  do  not  value  fo  highly  as  pearl.  They  alfo  efteem  their 
coral  and  amber  very  much.  In  all  t-he  provinces  there  are 
great  granaries  filled  with  rice,  in  fome'of  which  that  grain  is 
kept  upwards  of  30  years.  One  of  the  greateft  rarities  in 
-thefe  parts,  efpecially  in  grand  entertainments, .  is  a  ragout 
made  of  the  eatable  birds-nelis,  which  fome  fay  are  found 
only  in  Cochin-China,  and  others  iii  four  itlands  that  lie 
fouth  of  its  coaft.  See  Bikds-nests. 

The  merchants  of  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  China,  Macao,  Ma¬ 
nila,  Japan,  and  Malacca,  trade  to  Cochin-Cina  with  plate, 
which  they  exchange  for  the  commodities  of  the  country.  The 
Portuguefe  are  the  mo  ft  favoured  here  of  any  Europeans.  The 
Cochin-Chinefe  themlelves,  not  being  inclined'  to  travel,  fel- 
dom  fail  out  of  tight  of  their  own  Jliore,  but  purchafe -many 
trifles  from  foreigners  at  great  rates,  particularly  combs, 
needles,  bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  He.  They  are  very  fond 
of  our  hats,  caps,  girdles,  fhirts,  and  other  clothes  5  and, 
above  all,  fet  a  value  on  coral.  The  country  is  laid  to  have 
700  miles  of  coaft,  with  many  large  inlets  of  the  fea,  and 
above  60  convenient  landing  places  ;  which,  however,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Captain  Hamilton,  are  but  feldom  vifited.by  ftrang- 
ers. 

COCCINELLA  ( Encycl. ).  Under  that  head  we  have 
given  the  natural  hiltorv  of  that  valuable  infeft  called  Co- 
CHift eai.  ;  but  having  referred  to  it  in  our  treatife  on  "Dye¬ 
ing,  it  is  highly  neceilary  to  fpeak  of  its  qualities  in  that  re- 
fpe&.  The  following  account  is  drawn  from  the  celebrated 
Berthollet.  I 

Two  forts  of  cochineal  are  gathered  at  Mexico  ;  the  fyl- 
veftris,  there  known  by  the  Spanifh  name  of  grand  JijheJira, 
and  the  fine,  or  granafina,  called  alfo  Meftcque,  from  the 
name  of  a  province  of  Mexico,  and  which  are  bred  upon  the 
nopal.  The  firft  is  fin  after,  and  covered  with  a  cottony 
down,  which  increafes  its  weight,  with  a  lubftance  which  is 
ufelefs  in  dyeing;  an  equal  weight  of  it  therefore  gives  lefs 
colour,  and  is  of  a  lower  price  than  the  fine  cochineal ;  but 
thefe  difadvantages  are  perhaps  compenfated  by  its  being 
reared  with  greater  facility,  and  at  lefs  expence,  and  even  by 
the  effects  of  its  down,  which  enables  it  the  better  to  refill  rain 
and  ftorms. 

The  coccinella  fylveftris,  when  bred  upon  the  nopal,  lofes 
part  of  its  tenacity,  and  . fome  of  its  cotton,  and  acquires  double 
the  lize  it  has  on  the  other  lpecies  of  opuntia.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  it  would  be  improved  by  a  continued  attention 
to  the  rearing  of  it,  and  would  approach  more  and  more  to 
the  fine  cochineal. 

M.  Thieri  de  Menonville  was  led  by  his  patriotic  fpirit  and 
perfonal  courage,  to  expofe  himfelf  to  imminent  danger,  in 
going  to  obferve  the  mode  of  rearing  the  cochineal  in  Mexico, 
’  in  order  to  obtain  from  thence  that  valuable  production,  where¬ 
with  he  mighU  enrich  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo.  He 
brought  back  with  him  both  lpecies  of  cochineal,  and  nopals, 
the  kind  of  opuntia  which  affords  the  belt  food  for  infeCts. 

Upon  his  return,. he  employed  himlelf  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  nopal  and  different  kinds  of  opuntia,  and  in  rearing  the 
two  fpecies  of  cochineal ;  but  death  cut  off  that  excellent  ci¬ 
tizen,  and  the  fine  cochineal  foon  perifned. 

When  he  returned  to  St.  Domingo,  he  difeevered  the  coc¬ 
cinella  fylveftris  upon  a  kind  of  opuntia  called  pirefclda,  or 
patte  de  tortue,  which  grows  there.  fL  his  difeovery  did  not 
remain  unprofitable  :  M.  Bruley  employed  himieif  luccefs- 
fully  in  rearing  this  fpecies  of  cochineal  ;  he  communicated 
it  to  the  Cercle  des  Philadelphes  (now  the  Iloya!  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Cape  Franc  Is),  who  do  not  lofe  light  of 
that  objeft,  and  have  publilhed  a  pofihumous  work  of  M. 
Thieri  de  Menonville,  which  contains  very  minute  inliruCtions 
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•with  regard  to  every  thing  that  refpefts  the  cultivation  of  the 
nopal,  and  the  other  fpecies  of  opuntia  that  may  be  lubfiitut- 
ed  for  it  more  or  lets  luccefsfully,  for  breeding  or  rearing  the 
■cochineal.  , '  ■ 

Two  months  after  the  females  which  have  been  referved 
are  fown  upon  the  nopal,  the  young  cochineals  are  obferved 
to  ilfue  from  them  ;  and  then  is  the  proper  feafon  for  gather¬ 
ing  them  :  they  are  killed  by  immertion  in  boiling  water. 
The  hot  iron  plates  or  ovens  which  are  fbmetimes  employed 
mav  injure  the  cochineal  by-  being  too  hot.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water,  they  are  carefully  dried  by  free  expofure  to  the 
fun.  They  lofe  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  weight  in  drying. 

When  the  fine  cochineal  is  dry,  it  mutt  be  palTed  through  a 
fieve  fufficicnfely  coarfe  to  allow  it  to  go  through,  but  capable 
of  retaining  the  down  and  cotton  of  the  larvae  of  the  males. 
Thefe  are  kept  apart  and  fold  feparately,  or  with  the  cocci- 
nella  fytveftris. 

Fine  cochineal,  which  has  been  well  dried  and  properly 
kept,  ought  to  be  of  a  gray  colour  inclining  to  purple.  The 
gray  is  owing  to  a  powder  which  covers  it  naturally,  a  part 
of  which  it  dill  retains :  the  purple  tinge  proceeds  from  the 
colour  extrafted  by  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  killed. 

Cochineal  will  keep  a  long  time  in  a  dry  place.  Hellot 
fays,  that  he  tried  fome,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old, 
and  found  it  produced  the  lame  cffe£t  as  new. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  fuppofed,  that  cochineal  owes 
its  colour  to  the  nopal  on  which  it  lives,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
red.  But  M.  Thieri  de  Menonville  obferves,  that  the  juice 
which  fupplies  it  with  nutriment  is  greenifh ;  and  that  it  can 
live  and  propagate  its  fpecies  on  fuch  kinds  of  opuntia  as  do 
not  bear  red  fruit. 

The  decoCtion  of  cochineal  is  of  a  crimfon  colour,  inclining 
to  violet.  A  fmall  quantity  of  fulphuric  acid  made  this  liquor 
alfume  a  red  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  a  fmall  quantity 
of  a  beautiful  red  precipitate  was  formed.  Muriatic  acid  pro¬ 
duced  nearly  the  fame  change  in  the  colour,  but  no  precipitate. 
Solution  of  tartar  changed  the  liquor  to  a  yellovvith  red.  A 
little  precipitate  of  a  pale  red  colour  formed  tlowly  :  the  fu¬ 
pernatant  liquor  remained  yellow,  but  on  pouring  in  a  little 
alkali,  it  became  purple.  The  fmall  quantity  of  precipitate' 
was  quickly  dilTolved  by  the  alkali,  and  thefolution  was  pur¬ 
ple.  Solution  of  tin  formed  a  role-coloured  precipitate  with 
the  yellow  liquor. 

Solution  of  alum  brightened  the  colour  of  the  infufion,  and 
gave  it  a  redder  hue :  a  crimfon  precipitate  was  formed,  and 
the  fupernatant  liquor  retained  a  crimfon  colour,  fomewhat 
reddith.  Alum  and  tartar  mixed,  produced  a  brighter  co¬ 
lour,  more  lively,  and  inclining  to  a  yellowifh  red.  A  pre¬ 
cipitate  was  formed,  but  much  lefs  abundant,  and  much  more 
pale,  than  in  the  preceding  experiment.  Solution  of  tin  pro¬ 
duced  a  copious  fediment  of  a  beautitul  red.  The  liquor  re¬ 
maining  above  it  was  as  clear  as  water,  and  luffered  no  change 

colour  on  adding  alkali. 

Having  poured  in  a  folution  of  tartar,  and  after  that,  folu- 
tion  of  tin,  a  precipitate  of  a  role  colour  inclining  to  black 
evas  formed  more  quickly  than  in  the  foregoing  experiment  ; 
and,  though  folution  of  tin  in  excefs  was  added,  the  fuperna¬ 
tant  liquor  remained  a  little  yellow. 

Solution  of  muriat  of  foda  rendered  the  colour  fomewhat 
deeper,  but  did  not  make  the  liquor  turbid.  Ammoniacal  mu¬ 
riat  gave  a  purple  tinge,  without  occafioning  any  precipitate. 
Sulphat  of  foda  produced  no  perceptible  change  in  the  liquor. 

Having  boiled  a  little  cochineal  with  half  its  weight  of  tar¬ 
tar,  the  liquor  was  more  inclining  to  red,  and  had  a  colour 
much  lefs  deep  than  that  obtained  from  an  equal  quantity  of 
cochineal  without  tartar  :  but  the  former  gave  a  more  abun¬ 
dant  precipitate  with  folution  of  tin,  and  its  colour  was  more 
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rofy  :  fo  that  tartar  favours  the  folution  of  the  colouring  part 
of  the  cochineal  :  for,  though  the  colour  of  the  folution  is 
lefs  deep,  the  precipitate  produced  from  it  by  folution  of 
tin,  is  of  a  deeper  and  more  rofy  hue.  This  experiment  dc- 
ferves  notice,  in  judging  of  the  influence  of  tartar  in  dye¬ 
ing  fcarlet. 

Sulphat  of  iron  formed  a  brown  violet  precipitate.  The 
fupernatant  liquor  remained  clear,  with  a  tinge  of  feuillemort. 
Sulphat  of  zinc  formed  a  deep  violet  precipitate.  The  fuper¬ 
natant  liquor  remained  clear  and  colourlefs.  Acetite  of 
lead  produced  a  purple  violet  precipitate,  lefs  deep  than  the 
preceding.  The  fupernatant  liquor  remained  limpid.  Sul¬ 
phat  of  copper  produced  a  vioiet  fediment,  which  formed 
llowly.  The  liquor  remained  clear,  and  -of  a  violet  colour. 

If  the  extract  which  decoction  of  cochineal  affords  on  eva¬ 
poration  be  digefied  in  alcohol,  the  colouring  part  diffolves, 
and  leaves  a  refiduurn  of  the  colour  of  wine-lees,  of  which 
frefh  alcohol  cannot  deprive  it.  This  refiduurn,  analyzed  by- 
fire,  affords  the  common  products  of  animal  fubftances. 

The  alcohol  of  cochineal,  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  tranfpa- 
rent  refiduurn  of  a  deep  red,  which,  when  dry,  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  refin.  This'  alio,  if  diddled,  yields  the  pro¬ 
duces  of  animal  fubftances  ;  which  thews,  that  the  colouring 
matter  is  an  animal  production. 

\  et  the  decottion  of  cochineal  does  not  eafily  putrefy,  as 
fome  was  kept  more  than  two  months,  both  in  an  open  Veflel 
and  in  a  bottle  corked.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  former 
fliewed  no  figns  of  putrefaction  :  the  latter  had  a  flight  pu¬ 
trid  fmell.  The  firft  grew  turbid  in  a  few  days,  and  left  a 
brown  violet  fediment  on  the  filter :  the  fecond  preferved  its 
tranfparency  a  long  time,  and  probably  loft  it  only  from  the 
effect  of  an  incipient  putrefaction,  or  rather  of  a  flight  corn- 
bullion,  produced  by  means  of  a  little  oxygen,  probably  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  red  particles  of  the  cochineal.  The  colour  of 
each  had  become  crimfon  :  but  that  of  the  former  was  more 
weak,  becaufe  a  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  had  pre¬ 
cipitated,  in  conlequence  of  the  effeCts  produced  on  it  by  the 
air,  agreeably  to  the  principles  eflablifhed  before. 

M.  Berthollet  compared  the  coccinella  fylveftris  of  Mexico, 
and  fome  which  had  been  cultivated  at  St.  Domingo,  and 
fent  over  by  Mr.  Bruley,  with  the  maftique  cochineal.  The 
decoCtion  of  the  fylveftris  has  the  fame  hue  as  that  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo.  This  inclines  more  to  crimfon  than  that  of  maftique  : 
but  the  precipitates  obtained  from  it,  either  by  folution  of  tin 
or  by  alum,  are  perfectly  equal  in  colour  to  thole  from  the 
maftique  cochineal ;  and  to  thefe  precipitates  the  fluffs  with 
which  they  combine  owe  their  colour. 

To  determine  the  proportion  of  colouring  matter  detained 
in  decoftions  of  different  cochineals,  M.  Berthollet  employed 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Of  each  of  the  three  cochineals 
above  mentioned,  he  boiled  an  equal  weight  for  an  hour,  ren¬ 
dering  the  circumftanccs  with  regard  to  each  as  nearly  fimilar 
as  poliible.  Having  filtered  the  decoHions,  he  poured  them 
into  feparate  graduated  glafs  cylinders,  and  added  to  them 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  from  the  fame  bottle,  till  they 
were  all  reduced  to  the  fame  yellow  hue.  The  quantities  of 
acid  which  indicated  the  proportions  of  the  colouring  matter 
were  found  to  be  nearly  as  follows  :  for  the  cochineal  of  St. 
Domingo,  eight ;  for  the  fylveftris,  eleven  ;  for  the  maftique, 
eighteen. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  cochineal  of  St.  Domingo  is  not 
only  greatly  inferior  to  the  maftique,  but  even  to  the  lylveftris 
of  Mexico ;  and  in  fa6t  it  is  much  fmaller  and  more  downy  , 
but  thefe  difadvantages  ought  not  to  abate  the  zeal  of  thole 
who  are  engaged  in  its  cultivation. 

The  obfervations  of  M.  Thieri  de  Menonville  have  already 
proved,  that  the  coccinella  fylveftris  loles  its  down,  and  in- 
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creates  in  fize,  bv  a  fuc.ceffion  of  breeds  carefully  attended  to, 
though  at  fir  ft  he  was  obliged  to  v.fe  nopals  not  come  to  the 
proper  growth.  There  is  every  real'on  to  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  St.  Domingo  cochineal  may,  by  affidnous  care,  be  brought 
to  equal,  or  perhaps  furpafs,  the  fylveftris  of  Mexico  :  but 
ftiould  it  always  remain  inferior  with  refpeCt  to  the  quantity 
of  its  colouring  matter,  this  would  be»by  no  means  a  fuffieient 
reafon  to  ncgleCt  a  fubftance  lb  valuable  in  dyeing. 

It  has  been  been,  that  the  cochineal  of  St.  Domingo  is  not 
inferior  to  the  maftique,  as  to  the  quality  of  its  colour.  If 
then  the  down  with  which  it  is  covered  provSe  detrimental, 
in  operations  on  a  large  icale,  to  the  beauty  of  fearlet,  the 
luftre  of  which  .is  fo  eafily  injured,  it  might  be  advantageoully 
employed  either  for  fearlet  in  half  grain  or  for  crimfon,  and 
other  {hades  which  are  lei's  delicate  than  that,  which  is  the 
brighteft  of  all  colours. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  utility,  of  which  cochineal  may  be 
to  St.  Domingo,  poffefied  of  fo  many  rich  productions,  is  dif¬ 
ficult.  M.  Thieri  de  Menonville  confiders.  it  as  a  valuable 
relource  for  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland,  the  unfruitful  foil  of 
which  is  not  adapted  to  the  other  produce  ;  and  for  thofe  eo- 
lonifts  who  are  unable  to  fupport  the  expence  attending  the 
cultivation  of  other  crops.  Mr.  Bruley  {peaks  ftill  more  fa¬ 
vourably  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  culture 
of  cochineal  :  but  the  Cercle  des  Philadelphes  is  more  referv- 
ed,  and  thinks,  that  the  point  is  not  yet  to  be  decided  upon. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  deferve  fo  much  the 
more  to  be  purfued  and  encouraged,  as  they  have  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  an  important  branch  of  commerce,  and  as  enlightened 
induftry  has  great  advantages  over  ignorant  indolence,  it 
will  be  found  lei's  difficult  perhaps  to  naturalize  cochineal,  at 
leaft  in  hot  countries,  than  it  was  to  naturalize  filk-worms. 

A  diftinguifliing  charaCteriftic  between  cochineal  and  mad¬ 
der,  may  be  obferved  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  aided 
on  by  reagents.  Both  receive  a  yellow  colour  from  acids  : 
but  if  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  be  feparated  by  a  i'ub- 
flance  which  precipitates  it  from  the  acid  liquor,  it  reappears, 
with  its  natural  colour  little  altered  ;  wbilft  that  of  madder, 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  retains  a  yellow  or  fawn  tinge. 
Hence  mordants  abounding  in  acid,  as  folution  of  tin,  afe 
much  more  fuccefsfully  employed  with  cochineal  than  with 
madder.  The  caufe  of  this  probably  is,  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  madder  united  with  oxyd  of  tin  retains  a  portion 
ef  acid,  whilft  that  cf  cochineal  combined  with  it  retains  none, 
or  a  much  fcqaUer  quantity. 

COCKER,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  S.  of  Cumberland,  and 
flowing  through  the  lakes  of  Buttermere,  Cromack-water,  and 
Lowes-water,  joins  the  Derwent,  below  Cockermouth. 

CODOGNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dueny  of  Milan,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Adda  and  Po,  33  miles  E,  of  Pavia. 
Long.  to.  49.  E.  Lat.  45.  6  N. 

COGGESHAL,  a  town  in  Effex,  with  a  market  on  Sa¬ 
turday.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Blackwater,  and  has  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  bays.  It  is  43  miles  E.N.E.  of  London.  Long, 
o.  47.  E.  Lat.  51.  4a.  N. 

COGNATE,  in  Scots  law,  any  male  relation  through  the  ; 
mother. 

COGNITIONIS  causa,  in  Scots  law.  When  a  creditor 
charges  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in  order  to  conltitute 
the  debt  againfc  him,  and  the  heir  renounces  the  fuc.ceffion, 
the  creditor  can  obtain  no  decreet  of  conftitution  of  that 
debt  againft  the  heir  ;  but  only  a  decreet  fnbjeCting  the  hee- 
reditasjacens,  or  the  eftate  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  to 
his  diligence  :  and  this  is  called  a  decreet  cognitionis  catifa. 

COPIESION  ( Encycl. ).  This  power  was  firft  confidered 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  as  one  of  the  properties  client  ial  to  all 
matter,  and  the  caufe  of  all  that  variety  we  obferve  in  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  different  tensftrial  bodies.  He  did  not,  however,  ab« 


folutely  determine  that  the  power  of  cohefion  was  an  immate¬ 
rial  one  ;-but  thought  it  might  poffioly  arife,  as  well  a3  that 
of  gravitation,  from  the  aCtion  of  an  ether.  His  account  or 
the  original  conftitution  of  matter  is  as  follows  :  “  It  feems 
probable,  that  God  in  the  beginning  formed  mutter  in  folid, 
ma-Ty,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles ;  of  fuch  (izes,  figures, 
and  other  properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to  {pace,  as  molt 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  fprmed  them  :  and.  that 
thefe  primitive  particles  being  folid,  are  incomparably  harder 
than  any  porous  bodies  compofed  of  them  ;  even  fo  very  hard  as 
never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces  ;  no  ordinary  power  being 
able  to  divide  what  God  himfelf  made  one  at  the  firft  crea¬ 
tion.  While  the  particles,  continue  entire,  they  may  corn- 
pofe  bodies  of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all- 
ages ;  but  £hould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the 
nature  of  all  things  depending  on  them  would  be  changed, 
Water  and  earth  compofed  of  old  worn  particles  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  particles,  would  not  now  be  of  the  fame  texture  with 
water  and  earth  compofed  of  entire  partiejes  in  the  beginning. 
And  therefore,  that  nature  may  be  lafting,  the  changes  of 
corporeal  things  are  to  be  placed  in.  the  various  reparations 
and  new  ali'ociations  and  motions  of  thefe prermanent  parti¬ 
cles  ;  compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midft 
of  folid  particles,  but  where  thefe  particles  are  laid  together  and 
touch  in  a  few  point-s.”  It  feems  further,  c:  That  thefe  particles 
have  nst  only  a  vis  inertia ?,  accompanied  with  fuch  palfive- 
laws  of  motion  as  naturally  refult  from  that  force ;  but  alfo 
that  they  are  moved  by  certain  aftive  principles,  fitch  as  that 
of  gravity,  and  that  which  caufeth  fermentation  and  tne  co¬ 
hefion  of  bodies.  Thefe  principles  are  to  be  confidered  not  as 
occult  qualities,  fuppofed  to  refill t  from  the  fpecifk  forms  of 
things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature  by  which  the  things 
themfelves  are  formed  ;  their  truth  appearing  to  us  by  phe¬ 
nomena,  though  their  caule  is  not  yet  dii'covered.” 

The  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  the  different  bo¬ 
dies  in  the  univerfe  are  compofed,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  is  that  of  attraction  :  i.  e.  “  Ever}'  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter  has  an  attractive  force,  or  a  tendency  to  every  other  par¬ 
ticle  ;  which  power  is  ftrongeft  in  the  point  of  contact,  and 
fuddenly  decreafes,  infomuch  that  it  aCts  no  more  at  the  leaft 
fenfible  diftance,  and  at  a  greater  diltance  is  converted  into 
a  repellent  force,  whereby  the  parts  fly  from  each  other.  On. 
this  principle  of  attraction  may  we  account  for  the  cohefion 
of  bodies,  otherwife  inexplicable. 

“  The  fmalleft  particles  may  cohere  by  the  ftrongeft  at¬ 
tractions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker  virtue ; 
and  many  of  thele  may  cohere,  and  compofe  bigger  particles, 
whofe  virtue  is  ftill  Ids  ;  and  fo  on  for  divers  fucceffions,  un¬ 
til  the  progrdlion  end  in  the  biggelt  particles,  on  which  the 
operations  in  chemiftry,  and  the  colours  of'natural  bodies,  de¬ 
pend  ;  and  which,  by  cohering,  compofe  bodies  of  a  fenfible 
magnitude.  If  the  body  is  CompaCt,  and  bendi  or  yields  in¬ 
ward  to  preffure  without  any  Aiding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard 
and  elaftic  ;  returning  to  its  figure  with  a  force  arifing  from 
the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts.  If  the  parts  Aide  from  one 
another,  the' body  is  malleable  or  loft.  It  tbc-y  flip  eafily,  and 
are  of  a  fit  fize  to  be  agitated  by  heat,  and  the  heat  fe  great 
enough  to  keep  them  in. .agitation,  the  body  is  fluid;  and  if 
it  be  apt  to  flick  to  things,  it  is  humid;  and  the  drops  of 
every  fluid  affeCt  .a  round  figure  by  the  mutual  attractions  of 
their  parts,  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  lea  affeCts  a  round 
figure  from  the  mutual  attraction  and  gravity  of  its  parts. 

“  Since  metals  difl'olved  in  acids  attract:  but  a  finall  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  aoid,  their  attractive  force  reaches  but  to  a  I'm  All 
'diltance.  Now,  as  in  algebra,  where  affirmative  quantities 
ceafe,  there  negative  ones  begin  ;  fo  in  mechanics,  where 
attraction  ceafes,  -there  a  repulfive  virtue  mult  lucceed.  That 
there  really  is  fuch  a  virtue  feems  to  follow  from  the  reflect- 
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lions  and  inflections  of  the  rays  of  light;  the  rays  being  re¬ 
pelled  by  bodies  in  both  theft:  cafes  without  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  reflecting  or  inflecting  body.  The  fame  thing 
f  erns  alfo  to  follow  from  the  emitfion  of  light ;  a  ray,  as  foon 
aslfiaken  from  offiabody  by  the  vibrating  motion  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  and  got  beyond  the  reach  of  attraction,  being 
drivenaway  with  exceeding  great  velocity  :  for  that  force  which 
is  fuflicient  to  turn  it  back  in  reflection  may  be  fuflieient  to 
emit  it.  From  the  fame  repelling  power  it  teems  to  be  that 
flies  walk  upon  the  water  without- wetting  their  feet;  -that 
the  objedd-glatfies  of  long  telelcopes  lie  upon  one  another  with¬ 
out  touching  ;  and  that  dry  powders  are  difficultly  made  to 
touch  one  another  lb  as  to  flick  together,  without  melting 
them  or  wetting  them  with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may 
bring  them  together. 

“  The  particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies  which  touch 
one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force  :  to  account  for  which, 
fome  philofophers  have  recourle  to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms, 
which  in  effeCt  is  nothing  elle  but  to  beg  the  queftion. 
Others  imagine,  that  the  particles  of  bodies  are  connected  by 
the  reft,  i.  c.  in  effect  by  nothing  at  all  ;  and  others,  by  con- 
fpiring  motions,  i.  e.  by  a  relative  reft  among  themfelves.  For 
inyfelf,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of  bodies  co¬ 
here  by  an  attractive  force,  whereby  they  tend  mutually  to 
each  other.” 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  and  conftitution  of  bo¬ 
dies,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  that  they  are  compofed 
ot  an  infinite  number  of  little  particles,  kept  together  by  a 
force  or  power ;  but  of  what  nature  that  power  is,  whether 
material  or  immaterial,  we  mult  remain  ignorant  till  further 
experiments  are  made.  Some  of  the  Newtonian  philofophers, 
however,  have  pofitively  determined  thefe  powers  to  be  imma¬ 
terial.  In  conlequence  of  this  luppofition,  they  have  fo  re¬ 
fined  upon  attraCti  ms  and  repulfions,  that  their  lyftems  feem 
not  far  from  downright  fcepticilm,  or  denying  the  exiftence  of 
blatter  altogether.  A  fvftem  of  this  kind  we  find  adopted  by 
Dr.  Prieftley,  from  Moffos.  Bofcovieh  and  Michell,  in  order  to 
folve  fome  difficulties  concerning  the  Newtonian  dodtrine  of 
light.  “  The  eaheft  method  (fays  he)  of  folving  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  is  to  adopt  the  hypothefis  of  Mr.  Bofcovieh,  who  fiip- 
pofes  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable,  as  has  been  perhaps 
univerfally  taken  for  granted ;  but  that  it  confifts  of  phyfical 
points  only,  endued  with  powers- of  attraddion  and  repulfion 
in  the  fame  manner  as  1  olid  matter  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be:  provided  therefore  that  a'ny  body  move  with  a  fufficicnt 
degree  of  velocity,  or  have  a  lufficient  momentum  to  overcome 
».iy  powers  of  repulfion  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body  whatever  ;  for 
nothing  elfe  will  penetrate  one  another  but  powers,  fuch  as  we 
know  .do  in  fact  exift  in  the  fame  place,  ana  counterbalance  or 
ever- rule  one  another.  The  molt  obvious  difficulty,  and  in¬ 
deed  almoft  the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothefis,  as  it 
fuppofes  the  mutual  penetrability  of  matter,  arifes  from  the 
‘idea  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  the  difficulty  we  meet  with 
in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  into  the  fame  place.  But 
it  is  demonlirable  that  the  firft  obftruddion  arifes  from  no  ac¬ 
tual  contact  of  matter,  but  from  mere  powers  of  repulfion. 
This  difficulty  we  can  overcome  ;  and  having  got  within  one 
fphere  of  repulfion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now  impeded  by  the 
folid  matter  itfelf.  But  the  very  fame  is  the  opinion  of  the 
generality  of  mankind  with  refpedd  to  the  firft  obftruddion. 
Why,  therefore,  may  not  the  next  be  only  another  fphere  of 
repulfion,  which  may  only  require  a  greater  force  than  we  can 
apply  to  overcome  it,  without  di  I  ordering  the  arrangement  of 
the  conllituent  particles;  but  which  may  be  overcome  by  a 
body  moving  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  light. 

u  This  fciieme  ol  the  immateriality  of. matter,  as  it  may  be 


called,  or  rather  the  mutual  penetration  of  matter,  firft  occurred 
to  Mr.  Mitchell  on  reading  Baxter  on  the  immateriality  of  the 
foul.  He  found  that  this  author’s  idea  of  matter  was,  that 
it  confided  as  it  were  of  bricks  cemented  together  with  imma¬ 
terial  mortar.  Thefe  bricks,  if  be  would  be  confident  with 
his  own  rcafoning,  were  again  compofed  of  lefs  bricks,  ce¬ 
mented  like  wife  by  an  immaterial  mortar  ;  and  fo  on  ad  in¬ 
finitum.  This  putting  Mr.  Mitchell  Upon  the  confideration 
of  the  fevered  appearances  of  nature,  he  began  to  perceive 
that  the  bricks  were  fo  covered  with  this  immaterial  mortar, 
that  if  they  had  any  exiftence  at  till,  it  could  not  poflibly  be 
perceived  :  every  erdedd  being  produced,  in  nine  inflances  of 
ten  certainly,  and  probably  in  the  tenth  alfo,  by  this  immate¬ 
rial,.  fpiritual,  and  penetrable  mortar.  Inftead  therefore  of 
placing  the  world  upon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon  the  tortoife, 
and  the  tortoife  upon  he  could  not  tell  what,  he  placed  the 
world  upon  itfelf.” 

Other  philofophers  have  fuppofed  the  powers  both  of  gravi¬ 
tation  and  cohefion  to  be  material  ;  and  to  bo  only  different 
addions  of  theetherial  fluid,  or  elementary  fire.  In  fupport  of 
this  it  hath  been  urged,  that  before  we  have  recourfe  to  a 
fpiritual  and  immaterial  power  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural 
phenomenon,  we  ought  to  be  well  allured  that  there  is  no  ma¬ 
terial  fubftance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  fuch  effects.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  we  are  lb 
far  from  having  fuch  affurance,  that  the  contrary  is  manifeft: 
to  eur  fenfes.  One  inftaneeof  this  is  in  the  experiment  with 
the  Magdeburg  hemifphercs,  as  they  arc  called.  Thete  arc  two 
hollow  hemilpheres  of  brafs,  exactly  fitted  to  one  another,  fo 
as  to  form  one  globe  when  joined  together,  without  admitting 
any  air  at  the  joining.  In  this  (late,  if  the  air  within  them  is 
exhaufted  by  means  of  a  pump,  they  will  cohere  with  fuch 
force,  if  they  are  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  as  to  require  a 
weight  of  fome  hundreds  of  pounds  to  feparate  them.  The 
prelfure  of  the  atrr.ofphere,  we  fee,  is  in  this  cafe  capable  of 
producing  a  very  ftroDg  cohefion  :  and  if  there  is  in  nature 
any  fluid  more  penetrating,  as  well  a£  more  powerful  in  its  ef- 
fedds,  than  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  poflible  that  what  is  called 
the  attraction  of  cohefion  may  fomehow  or  other  be  an  effect 
of  the  addion  of  that  fluid.  Such  a  fluid  as  this  is  the  element 
of  fire.  Its  addivjty  is  fuch  as  to  penetrate  all  bodies  what¬ 
ever:  and  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  commonly  called  fire,  it 
adds  according  to  the  quantiry  of  folid  matter  contained  in 
the  body.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  capable  of  diflolving  the  ltrongeft 
cohefions  oblerved  in  nature:  but  whatever  is  capable  of 
diffolving  any  cohefion,  muft  neceffarily  be  endued  with 
greater  power  than  that  by  which  the  cohefion  is  caufed; 
Fire,  therefore,  being  able  to  diffolve  cohefions,  muft  alfo  he 
capable  of  caufing  them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted  for 
that  purpofe.  Nor  will  it  feem  at  all  ftrange  that  this  fluid 
ihouid  add  in  two  fuch  oppofite  ways,  when  we  confider  the 
different  appearances  which  it  aftumes.  Thefe  are  three,  viz. 
fire,  or  heat,  in  which  it  confuraes,  deftroys,  and  dillolves  : 
light,  in  which  it  feems  deprived  of  all  doll  ruedive  or  diffol- 
vent  power,  and  to  be  the  mold  mild,  quiet,  and  placid  being 
in  nature.  The  third  ftate  of  this  element  is,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  what  is  called  the  electric  fluid ;  and  then  it  attracts, 
repels,  and  moves  bodies,  in  a  vatd  variety  of  ways,  without 
cither  burning  or  rendering  them  vilible  by  its  light.  In 
this  ftate  it  is  not  lefs  powerful  than  in  either  of  the  other 
two ;  for  a  violent  (hock  of  eleddricity  will  difplace  and  tear 
in  pieces  the  mold  heavy  and  lolid  bodies.  The  feeming  ca¬ 
pricious  nature  of  this  fluid,  however,  probably  renders  it  lefs 
fufpedded  as  the  caufe  of  cohefion,  than  it  othenvife  would 
be,  were  the  attraddions  regular  and  permanent,  which  we  ob- 
fierve  it  to  occafion.  But  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  fluid 
has  an  exiftence  in  all  bodies  before  the  experiments  are  tried 
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which  make  its  effe£ls  vifible  to  us,  and  was  acting  in  them 
according  to  its  fettled  and  eftabl'iftied  laws.  While  a&ingin 
this  manner  it  was  perfectly  invifible  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is, 
to  produce  fome  little  infringement  of  thefe  regular  laws  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  commonly  a£b.  In  fome  cafes,  however, 
the  eleilrical  attraftions  produced  by  art  are  found  to  be 
pretty  permanent  and  ftrong.  Thus,  Mr.  Sy miner,  in  fome 
experiments  with  filk  dockings,  found  thbir  attraction  fo 
ftrong,  that  it  required  upwards  of  15  pounds  weight  to  fe- 
parate  them  from  each  other  ;  and  this  attraction  would  con¬ 
tinue  for  more  than  an  hour.  In  plates  of  glaf’s,  too,  he  obferved 
a  remarkable  cohefion  when  electrified.  In  the  Philofophical 
TranfaTions  for  1777,  we  find  this  hypothefis  taken  notice  of, 
and  in  fome  meafure  adopted,  by'  Mr.  Henly\  ,r  Some  gen¬ 
tlemen  (fays  he)  have  fuppoled  that  the  eledtric  matter  is  the 
caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  bodies.  If  the  elec¬ 
tric  matter  be,  as  I  fufpedt,  a  real  elementary  fire  inherent  in 
all  bodies,  that  opinion  may  probably  be  well  founded  :  and 
perhaps  the  foldering  of'  metals,  and  the  cementation  of  iron, 
by  fire,  may  be  confidcred  as  ftrong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their 
hyrpothefis.” 

On  this  laft  hypothefis  we  mull  obferve,  that  if  the  eleftric 
or  any  other  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  attraction 
of  cohefion  univerfally,  the  particles  of  that  fluid  muft  be  de- 
ftitute  of  all  cohefion  between  themfelves  ;  otherwife  we  lhould 
be  at  as  great  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  cohefion  of  thefe  particles, 
as  for  that  of  terreftrial  matter.  Philolophers,  indeed,  do  not 
fuppofe  any  cohefion  between  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid 
themfelves  ;  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  particles  of  this 
fluid  are  repulfive  of  one  another,  though  attracted  by  all  other 
matter.  If  this  is  a  fa£t,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  electric  fluid 
to  be  the  caufe  of  cohefion.  The  probability  or  improbability 
of  the  hypothefis  juft  mentioned  muft  greatly  depend  on  its 
being  afeertained  whether  the  particles  of  the  eledtric  fluid  do 
really  repel  one  another,  and  attradt  all  other  kinds  of  matter, 
or  not ;  but  for  this  we  mull  refer  to  the  article  Electricity. 

COIMBETTORE,  a  province  and  town  of  the  peninfula 
of  Hindooftan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Myfore.  It  was  taken  by 
General  Meadows,  January  Z2,  :  790,  but  retaken  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Tippoo  Sultan’s  army,  in  Odtober  1791,  and  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  peace  of  1792.  It  is  100  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Seringapatam.  Long.  77.  10.  E.  Lat.  10.  5.  N. 

COIN  ( Eucycl .),  differs  from  money  as  the  fpecies  from 
the  genns.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood, 
leather,  glafs,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  fhells,  or  kernels, 
which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  commerce.  Coin  is  a 
particular  fpecies,  always  made  of  metal,  and  ltruck  according 
to  a  certain  procefs  called  coining. 

The  precife  epocha  of  the  invention  of  money  is  too  ancient 
for  our  annals  ;  and,  if  we  might  argue  from  the  neceffity 
and  obvioufnefs  of  the  thing,  muff  be  nearly  coeval  with  the 
world. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of  fome 
doubt ;  efpecially  as  moft  of  the  ancient  writers  are  fo  frequent 
and  exprefs  in  their  mention  of  leathern-moneys,  paper- 
moneys,  wooden-moneys,  &c.  Some,  however,  notwith- 
ffanding  this,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  firft  moneys  were  of 
metal  :  the  reafons  they  give,  are  the  firmnels,  neatnefs, 
cleanlinefs,  durablenefs,  and  univerfality  of  metals ;  which, 
however,  do  rather  conclude  they  ought  to  have  been  1b,  than 
that  they  adtually  were  fo. 

In  effedt,  the  very  commodities  themfelves  were  the  firft 
moneys,  i.  e.  were  current  for  one  another  by  way  of  exchange  ; 
and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  cutting  or  dividing  certain  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  impoffibility  of  doing  it  without  great  lofs, 
that  firft  put  men  on  the  expedient  of  a  general  medium.  See 
^Exchange. 


COLDING,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  re¬ 
markable  for  'its  bridge,  over  which  all  the  oxen  and  cattle 
pafs,  that  go  from  Jutland  into  Holftein,  and  they  pay  a  fmall 
toll.  Here  is  a  royal  palace,  containing  a  magnificent  fuite  of 
190  rooms,  which '  have  not  been  fur nilhed  lince  the  time  of 
Frederic  IIL  The  harbour  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
deep  enough  for  Ihips  of  the  largeft  burthen.  Colding,  which 
is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay  of  the  Little  Belt,  is  fifty- 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Wiburg.  Long.  10.  15.  E.  Lat. 

35.  N. 

COLDJNGHAM,  a  barren  heathy  moor  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  a  convent  formerly  filled 
with  moft  heroic  nuns;  who,  to  preferve  themfelves  inviolate 
from  the  Danes,  cut  off  their  lips  and  nofes  ;  and  thus  ren¬ 
dering  themfelves  objects  of  horror,  were,  with  their  Abbefs 
Ebba,  in  870,  burnt  in  the  monaftery  by  the  difappointed 
favages. 

COLDSTREAM,  a  fma’l  market-town,  on  the  Tweed 
(over  which  is  a  handfonie  bridge),  in  the  county  of  Berwick, 
in  Scotland.  It  had  a  famous  monaftery  ;  and  here  General 
Monk  raifed  the  two  battalions,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Coldftream  Regiment  of  Guards.  Long.  2.  5.  W.  Lat, 
55.  36.  N. 

COLEBROOK  Dale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  in 
Shropihire,  is  a  winding  glen,  between  two  vaft  hills,  whiffi 
break  into  various  forms,  being  all  thickly  covered,  and  forming 
beautiful  ftieets  of  hanging. woods.  Here  are  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  iron  works  in  England.  “  The  noife  of  the  forges, 
mills,  &c.”  fays  Mr.  Young,  “  with  all  their  vaft  machinery, 
the  flames  hurtling  from  the  furnaces,  with  the  burning  of 
coal,  and  the  fmoke  of  the  limekilns,  are  altogether  horribly 
fublime.”  Two  bridges  entirely  made  of  caft-iron,  which  have 
been  thrown  over  the  Severn,  give  thefe  feenes  a  (till  nearer 
refemblance  to  the  ideas  in  romance.  There  is  alfo,  in  the 
dale,  a  remarkable  fpring  of  foffil  tar,  or  petroleum,  which  has 
yielded  a  vaft  quantity  of  that  fubflance  ;  but  it  is  now  much 
diminilhed.  A  work,  for  obtaining  a  fimilar  kind  of  tar, 
from  the  condenfed  fmoke  of  pit-coal,  has  been  erected  in  the 
dale. 

COLES  (Elifha),  author  of  the  well-known  Latin  and 
Englifti  di£tionary,  was  born  in  Northamptonffiire  about  the 
year  1640  ;  and  was  entered  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  left  without  takirfg  a  degree;  and  taught  Latin  to 
young  people,  and  Englifh  to  foreigners,  in  London,  about  the 
year  1663.  He  afterwards  became  annfher  in  Merchant- 
taylors’  fchool  ;  but  for  fome  great  fault,  no-where  exprefsly 
mentioned,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Ireland,  from 
whence  he  never  returned.  He  was,  however,  a  good  critic 
in  the  Englilh  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful 
books  of  inftruftion  in  his  profeffion. 

COLES  HILL,  a  town  in  Warwicklhire,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday.  It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  on  the  Coin, 
over  which  is  a  ftone  bridge.  It  is  eleven  miles  N.W.  of 
Coventry.  Long.  1.  35.  W.  Lat.  52.  32.  N. 

Coleshill,  a  village  four  miles  W.  of  Rickmanfworth, 
in  Herts,  and  in  a  part  of  that  county  which  is  inlulated  in 
Bucks.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Waller. 

COLFORD,  a  town  of  Gloucefterlhire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday.  It  is  fourteen  miles  N.  of  Hereford.  Long.  2. 
40.  W.  Lat.  51.  48.  N. 

COLIGNI  (Gafpard  de),  admiral  of  France,  was  born  in 
75  1 6.  He  fignalifed  himfelf  in  his  youth,  in  the  reigns  of' 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and  was  made  colonel  of  infantry 
and  admiral  of  France  in  1552.  Henry  II.  employed  him  in 
the  moft  important  affairs  ;  but  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 
he  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  became  the  chief  of 
the  Proteftant  party  :  he  ftrongly  oppoled  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
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and  rendered  this  oppofition  fo  powerful,  that  it  was  thought 
he  would  have  overturned  the  French  government.  On  the 
peace  made  after  the  battles  of  Jamac  and  Monlcontour, 
Charles  IX.  deluded  Coligni  into  fecurity  by  his  deceitful 
favours;  and  though  he  recovered  one  attempt  on  his  life, 
when  he  attended  the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of  Navarre,  yet 
he  was  included  in  the  dreadful  maffacre  of  the  Proteftants  on 
St.  Bartholomew’s-day  1572,  and  his  body  treated  with  wanton 
brutality  by  a  mifguided  Popilh  populace, 

COLLE,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  Tufcany,  ten  miles 
N.W.  of  Sienna.  Long.  1 1 .  7  E.  Lat.  43.  16.  N. 

COLLEGE  (Encycl.).  To  the  account  of  different  colleges 
given  in  our  original  article,  we  have  to  add  that  of  the 

Veterinary  College,  the  eftablilhment  of  which  does  honour 
to  the  prefent  reign,  reliefits  infinite  credit  on  its  patrons,  and 
certainly  merits  the  fanfition  and  fupport  which  have  been  fo 
liberally  conferred  upon  it. 

This  college  was  founded  in  1 792,  for  the  medical  cure  and 
treatment  of  horfes,  and  for  the  purpole  of  in ftru filing  pupils 
in  veterinary  medicine  and  furgery. 

Mr.  St.  Bel,  an  ingenious  Veterinarian,  who  had  diltin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  France  by  his  dull  in  the  veterinary  art, 
was  appointed  profelfor,  and  the  inllitution  was  under  the 
direfition  of  a  prefident  and  twenty-four  governors,  chofen 
from  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  who  were  zealous  in  pro¬ 
moting  fo  beneficial  a  plan.  A  forge  and  {tabling  for  fifty 
horfes,  with  every  convenience,  were  built  at  Pancras,  about 
two  miles  on  the  north  fide  of  London.  A  handfome  theatre 
was  alio  erefited,  with  a  muleum  and  dilfefiting  rooms  for  the 
purpole  of  giving  lefitures  to  the  pupils,  and  teaching  them 
prafitical  anatomy.  A  medical  committee  of  affifiance  was 
appointed,  who  undertook  to  examine  the  pupils,  and  grant 
them  certificates  when  they  had  acquired  lufficient  knowledge 
of  the  art,  to  enable  them  to  prafitife  it  with  fuccefs. 

The  liberal  fupport  afforded  the  inllitution  by  the  anatomical 
and  medical  profelfors  of  London,  does  them  great  honour, 
and  cannot  be  too  warmly  acknowledged  by  the  pupils  :  they 
generoully  allow  them  to  attend  their  lefitures  gratis,  from 
which  their  progrefs  is  confiderably  promoted,  and  their 
knowledge  greatly  improved.  The  following  is  the  prefent 
lilt  of  the  committee  who  examine  the  pupils  after  their 
veterinary  education  is  finilhed,  and  alfo  fuggelt  or  fuperintend 
the  experiments  made  at  the  college  for  the  improvement  of 
the  art. 

Dr.  Fordyce  Dr.  Bailie  Mr.  Home 

Mr.  Cline  Mr.  Abernethy  Mr.  Houllton 

Mr.  Cooper  Dr.  Babington  and  Dr.  Relph. 

M.  St.  Bel  died  foon  after  the  college  had  been  eltablilhed, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Coleman,  who  has  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  improvement  of  the  art,  by  his  extenfive  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  as  well  as  by  his  attention 
to  the  pupils. 

An  annual  fubferiber  of  two  guineas  has  the  privilege  of 
fending  two  horfes  to  the  college  when  lick  or  lame,  where 
they  receive  every  medical  alliltance  that  may  be  required,  the 
proprietor  paying  only  for  keep.  By  paying  twenty  guineas 
c  at  once,  this  advantage  is  made  perpetual.  For  feveral  years 
parliament  has  annually  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  this  in- 
ftitution,  and  his  majelty  has  been  pleated  to  grant  commitfions 
in  the  army  to  thole  who  qualify  themfelves  in  the  art,  which 
has  tended  very  materially  to  its  promotion,  as  well  as  to 
render  it  refpefitable. 

A  confiderable  number  of  veterinary  furgeons  have  been 
examined  and  approved  of  by  the  medical  committee,  who 
J  have  granted  to  each  a  regular  d'rp'wna,  under  which  they 
i  now  prauile  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

College  of  burgeons,  London.  rl he  Incorporated  Com- 
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pany  of  Surgeons  having  by  an  accident  loll  their  charter, 
the  different  members  were,  in  1800,  after  feme  ftruggles 
with  an  affociated  body  of  furgeons  prafitifing  pharmacy, 
re-united  by  a  nev  charter,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  The  new  eftablilhment, 
though  in  feme  refpefits  an  improvement  of  the  old  lyltem, 
has,  neverthelefs,  feme  of  the  defefits  of  the  latter. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy),  a  learned  Englilh  nonjuring  divine, 
born  in  1650,  and  educated  in  Cains  College,  Cambridge. 
He  had  firfl  the  fmall  refitory  of  Ampton,  near  St.  Edmund’s 
Bury,  in  Suffolk ;  which  in  fix  years  he  refigned,  to  come  to 
London,  in  1685,  where  he  was  made  lefiturerof  Gray’s-Inn  : 
but  the  change  of  government  that  followed,  foon  rendered 
the  public  exercife  of  his  funfition  imprafiticable.  He  was 
committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  againft  the  revolution  ;  and 
again,  for  carrying  on  a  correfpondence  which  that  change  of 
-events  made  trealonable ;  but  was  releafed  both  times,  with¬ 
out  trial,  by  the  intervention  of  friends.  It  is  obfervable  that 
he  carried  his  fcruples  fo  far,  as  to  prefer  confinement  to  the 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  jurifdifition  of  the  court  by  ac¬ 
cepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.  Suitably  to  thefe  principles,  he 
next  afited  a  very  extraordinary  part  with  two  other  clergy¬ 
men  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  at  the  execution  of  Sir  John 
Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins  for  the  alfaffination  plot ;  by 
giving  them  folemn  abfolution,  and  by  impofition  of  hands: 
abfeonding  for  which,  he  continued  under  an  outlawry  to  the 
day  of  his  death  in  1726.  Thefe  proceedings  having  put  a 
flop  to  his  afitivity,  he  employed  his  retired  hours  rather  more 
ufefully  in  literary  works.  In  1698  he  attempted  to  reform 
our  theatrical  entertainments,  by  publilhing  his  Short  view  of 
the  immorality  and  profanenefs  of  the  Englilh  ftage ;  which 
engaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with  the  wits  of  the  time  :  but 
as  Mr.  Collier  defended  his  cenfures  not  only  with  wit,  but 
with  learning  and  reafon,  it  is  allowed  that  the  decorum 
obferved,  for  the  molt  part,  by  lucceeding  dramatic  writers, 
has  been  owing  to  his  animadverfions.  He  next  undertook  a. 
tranllation  of  Moreri’s  great  Hiftorical  and  Geographical 
Difitionary ;  a  work  of  extraordinary  labour,  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  4  vols.  folio.  After  this  he  publilhed  An  Eccle- 
liaftical  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  in  two 
vols.  folio;  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with  great  judg¬ 
ment,  and  even  with  impartiality.  He  was  betides  engaged 
in  feveral  controverfies,  which  his  condufit  and  writing  gave 
rife  to,  not  material  to  mention.  In  Queen  Anne’s  reign, 

-v»  O 

Mr.  Collier  was  tempted,  by  otters  of  confiderable  preferment, 
to  a  fubmiilion  ;  but,  as  he  was  a  nonjuror  upon  principle,  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  liften  to  any  terms. 

COLLINS  (Anthony),  a  polemical  writer,  born  at  Helften 
near  Hounllow  in  the  county  of  Middlefex  in  1676,  was  the 
fen  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentlemen  of  about  1500I.  a-year. 
He  was  firft  bred  at  Eaton  College,  and  then  went  to  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr.  Francis 
Hare,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Chichelier.  He  was  afterwards  a 
ftudent  of  the  Temple  ;  but  not  relilhing  the  law,  foon 
abandoned  that  ftudy.  He  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  author 
of  feveral  curions  books.  His  firlt  remarkable  piece  was 
publilhed  in  1707,  An  Effay  concerning  the  Ule  of  Reafon  in 
Propofitions,  the  EGdence  whereof  depends  on  human  Tefti- 
mony.  In  1702  he  entered  into  the  controverfy  between 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr  Dodwell,  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  foul.  In  1713  he  publilhed  his  difcourle  on  free- 
thinking;  which  made  a  prodigious  noife.  In  171c  fie 
retired  into  the  county  of  Efiex,  and  afited  as  a  juftice  of  peace 
and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the  tame  county,  as  he  had  done 
before  for  that  of  Middlelex  and  liberty  ot  Weltminlter.  The 
fame  year  he  publilhed  a  Philolophical  Etlay  concerning  hu¬ 
man  Liberty.  In  17x8  he  was  chofen  treafurer  of  the  county 
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of  Effex  ;  qnd  this  office  he  difeharged  with  great  honour.  In 
1724  he  published  his  Hiftorical  apd  critical  ESSay  on  the  39 
Articles.  '  Soon  after,  he'  pitbliffied  his  Difeourfe  of  the 
Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  An  Apology  for  free  Debate  and  Liberty  of  W riting  ; 
which  piece  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  great  number  of 
writings.  In  1726  appeared  his  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy 
confidered,  in  a  View  of  the  Controverfy  occaiioned  by  a  late 
Book  entitled,  A  Difeourfe  of  the  Grounds,  Sec.  In  this 
difeourfe  he  mentions  a  MS.  dilfertatipn  of  his  to  fhew  the 
Sibylline  oracles  to  be  a  forgery  made  in  the  times  pf  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  who,  for  that  reafon,  were  called  Sibylhjh 
by  the  Pagans  ;  but  it  never  appeared  in  print.  His  Scheme 
of  literal  Prophecy  was  replied  to  by  lbveral  writers  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Dr.  John  Rogers  in  his  Neceffitv  of  divine  Revela¬ 
tion  alTerted.  In  anfwer  to  which,  our  author  wrote  A  Letter 
to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Rogers,  on  Occafion,  Sec.  His  health 
began  to  decline  fome  years  before  his  death,  and  he  was  very 
much  afflidted  with  the  Rone,  which  at  laii  put  an  end  to  his 
life  at  his  houfe  in  Harley -fquare  in  1729.  Pie  was  interred 
in  Oxford  chapel,  where  a  monument  was  erefted  to  him, 
with  an  epitaph  in  Latin.  Plis  curious  library  was  open  to 
all  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated  all  the 
affiftance  in  his  power  ;  he  even  furnished  his  antagonists  with 
books  to  confute  himfelf,  and  directed  them  how  to  give  their 
arguments  all  the  force  of  which  they  were  capable.  He  was 
remarkably  averfe  to  all  indecency  and  obfeenity  of  difeourfe  ; 
and  was,  independent  of  his  fcepticifm,  a  fincerely  good  man. 

Collins  (John),  an  eminent  accountant  and  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  in  1624,  and  bred  a  book  feller  at  Oxford.  Befides 
feveral  treatifes  on  pradtical  fubjedts,  he  communicated  fome 
curious  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  numbers  of  their  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions  :  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many 
other  fcientifical  publications  in  his  time.  He  died  in  16S3  ; 
and  about  twenty-five  years  after,  all  his  papers  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  learned  William  Jones,  efq.  F.  R  S.  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Mr.  Collins  held  a  contlant  correfpondence  for 
many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathematicians ;  and  that 
many  of  the  late  difeoveries  in  phytical  knowledge,  if  not 
adtually  made  by  him,  were  yet  brought  forth  by  his  endea¬ 
vours. 

-COLLINA  ( Enajcl .),  placed  erroneoufly  between  the  articles 
CoLLATiNA  and  Collation. 

COLLUM PTON ,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday.  It  is  feated  on  a  river  near  the  fea,  ten  miles  N. 
of  Exeter,  and  150  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3.  29.  W. 
Lat.  50.  54.  N. 

COLN,  a  river  of  Effex,  which  rifes  near  Clare  in  Suffolk, 
and  palling  by  Halftead  and  Colcheller,  empties  ilfelf  into  the 
German  Ocean,  between  Merfey  Illand  and  the  main  land. 
In  the  fait- water  inlets  and  pools,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
are  bred  the  famous  Colcheller  oyfters. 

Coln,  a  river  which  rifes  near  Sevenhampton  in  GlouceSter- 
fhire,  flows  S.E.  to  Fairford,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
Lechlade. 

Coln,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Herts,  and  dividing  Middlefex 
from  Bucks,  fall  into  the  Thames  above  Staines. 

COLOMB,  St.  a  town  in  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
riwr,  which  falls  into  the  fea  at  a  fmall  diftance.  It  is  ten 
miles  W.  of  Bodmin.  Long.  4.  52.  W.  Lat.  50.  30.  N. 

COLOMBOTZ,  a  caflle  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  a  hill,  under  which  is  the  ftrong  pafs  of  Urania. 

COLOOR,  a  diamond  mine  of  the  peninfula  of  Plindooftan, 
near  the  fort  of  Condavir,  in  the  Guntoor  Circar. 

COLUBER  ( Encjjcl .),  erroneoufly  fpelt  Colubeb. 


COLUMBANUS  (St.),  a  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  560.  He  retired  from  the  world,  and  lived  a  folitary  life 
in  the  mountains  of  Wales  for  fome  years.  He  next  went 
over  to  France  and  built  a  monaftery  ;  but,  being  exiled  from 
that  country,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  founded  the  abbey 
of  Bobio,  and  died  In  it  in  61  5. 

GOLUMNA,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mofeow,  with  an  archbiffiop’s  fee  ;  fifty  miles  S.E. 
of  Mofcow.  Long  38.  25.  E.  Lat.  55.  5.  N. 

COMACHIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ferrarefe. 
The  air  is  bad,  for  which  reafon  it  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
fifhermen  only.  It  is  twenty-feven  miles  S.E.  of  Ferrara. 
Long.  12.  10.  E.  Lat.  44.  45.  N. 

Comachio,  a  lake  of  the  Ferrarefe,  in  Italy,  between  the 
two  mouths  of  the  river  Po,  arid  about  ten  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  but  dry  in  feveral  places.  On  one  fide  of  this  lake 
the  town  of  the  fame  name  is  built. 

COMANA,  a  fea-port  of  South  America,  the  capital  of 
New  Andalufia,  in  Terra  Firma.  It  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  ■ 
caftle.  Long.  64.  29.  W.  Lat.  10.  10.  N. 

COMAN AGOTTA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Terra 
Firma,  ten  miles  W.  of  Comana.  Long.  64.  40.  W.  Lat. 
10.  10.  N. 

COMB-ABBEY,  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  three  miles 
from  Coventry,  once  famous  for  a  rich  abbey.  The  church  is 
demoliflied,  but  the  abbey,  with  fome  modern  improvements, 
is  the  feat  of  Lord  Craven. 

COMB-MARTIN,  a  town  of  Devonffiire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefday.  It  is  feated  on  the  Briftol  Channel,  where  it 
has  an  inlbt  which  runs  through  the  town.  It  is  Seven  miles 
E.  of  Ilfracombe.  Long.  4.  2.  W.  Lat.  51.  13.  N. 

COMBER,  or  Cumber  (Thomas),  an  eminent  divine,  born 
at  Weftram  in  Kent,  in  1645,  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ; 
created  dodtor  of  divinity;  and,  after  feveral  preferments  in 
the  church,  was  made  dean  of  Durham.  He  was  chaplain  to 
Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  and  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary.  He  was  author  of  Several  works,  viz.  1.  A  fcholaStical 
Hiftory  of  the  primitive  and  general  Ule  of  Liturgies.  2.  A 
Companion  to  the  Altar.  3.  A  brief  Difeourfe  upon  the 
Offices  of  Baptifm,  Cathechifm,  and  Confirmation.  He  died 
in  1699,  aged  fifty-five. 

OOMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  grammarian  and  Proteffant 
divine,  born  in  Moravia  in  1592.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
defign  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  teaching  languages ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  published  Some  eSfays  in  1616,  and  had 
prepared  fome  others,  when  the  Spaniards  pillaged  his  library, 
after  having  taken  the  city  of  Fulnec,  where  he  was  minister 
and  matter  of  the  fchool.  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city  of 
Poland,  and  taught  Latin  there.  The  book  he  published  in 
1631,  under  the  title  of  Janua  Linguarum  rejerata,  gained  him 
a  prodigious  reputation,  infomuch  that  he  was  offered  a  com- 
miffion  for  regulating  all  the  fchools  in  Poland.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  defired  his  affiltance  to  regulate  the  fchools 
in  that  kingdom.  He  arrived  at  London  in  1641 ;  and  would 
have  been  received  by  a  committee  to  hear  his  plan,  had  not 
the  parliament  been  taken  up  with  other  matters.  He  there¬ 
fore  went  to  Sweden,  being  invited  by  a  generous  patron,  who 
fettled  a  ltipend  upon  him  that  delivered  him  from  the  fatigues 
of  teaching ;  and  now  he  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  dif- 
covering  general  methods  for  thofe  who  iiiftrudted  youth.  In 
1657  he  publiffied  the  different  parts  of  his  new  method  of 
teaching.  Lie  was  not  only  taken  up  with  the  reformation  of 
fchools,  but  he  alfo  filled  his  brain  with  prophecies,  the  fall  of 
Antichrift,  Millenium,  See.  At  lafi  Comenius  took  it  into 
his  head  to  addrefs  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  and  to  fend  him  a 
copy  of  the  prophecies  of  Drabicius  ;  insinuating  that  it  was  to 
this  monarch  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the  world.  H«g 
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became  fenfible  at  la  ft  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours,  and  died 
in  1671. 

CGMETEAU  ( Encycl.).  Erroneoufly  fpelt  Cometean. 

COMO,  the  larged  lake  in  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  It 
is  88  miles  in  circumference,  but  is  not  above  fix  miles  over 
in  any  one  part. 

COMMANDINUS  (Frederic),  born  at  Urbino  in  Italy, 
and  defcended  from  a  very  noble  family,  in  the  16th  century. 
To  a  vaft  lk ill  in  the  mathematics,  he  had  added  a  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  Greek  tongue,  by  which  he  was  well  qualified  to 
trantlate  the  Greek  mathematicians  into  Latin.  Accordingly 
he  tranflated  and  publitlied  feveral,  which  no  writer  till  then 
had  attempted  ;  as  Archimedes,  Apol|onius,  Euclid,  &c. 

COMMISSARY-Court,  in  Scotland,  a  court  originally 
conftituted  by  the  biflxops  foi  executing  in  their  name  an 
ulurped  jurifdiftfon ;  and  was  anciently  called  the  bifhop’s- 
court,  curia  Chriflianifatis,  or  confiftorial  court.  This  court 
was  modelled  by  Queen  Mary  at  the  reformation,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day. 

COMMIXTION,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  acquiring 
property,  by  mixing  or  blending  together  different  fubitanccs 
belonging  to  different  proprietors. 

COMMODIANUS  (Gazaeus),  a  Chriftian  author  in  the 
4th  century,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Latin  verfe,  entitled  In- 
ftruftions ;  the  moral  of  which  is  excellent,  but  the  verfe 
extremely  heavy.  M.  Davies  publitlied  a  fine  edition  of  it,  in 
17 1 1,  at  the  end  of  Minucius  Felix. 

COMMONTY,  in  Scots  law,  fometimes  fignifies  land  be¬ 
longing  to  two  or  more  common  proprietors  ;  fometimes  a 
heath  or  muir  though  it  thould  belong  in  property  to  one,  if 
there  has  been  a  promilcuous  poffeffion  upon  it  by  pafturage  ; 
and  the  aft  in  1695  mentions  commonties  belonging  in  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  king  and  the  royal  boroughs. 

COMNENA  (Ann )(Eiici/cl.).  Erroneoufly  fpelt  Commena. 

COMPIEGNE,  a  handfome  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Oile  and  late  province  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  It  is 
leated  near  an  extentive  foreft,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ail'ne 
and  Oife.  Here  is  a  palace,  in  which  the  kings  of  France 
often  relided.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was  taken  prifoper  here 
jn  1430.  It  is  45  miles  N.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  55.  E. 
Lat.  4.9-  2  5.  N. 

CONANT  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  born  in 
1608.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  was, 
by  the  parliament,  conftituted  one  of  the  affembly  of  divines, 
though  he  feldom,  if  ever,  .fat  with  them;  and  in  1657  was 
admitted  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  On  the  relloration 
he  was  one  of  the  commiilioners,  and  affifted  at  the  confer¬ 
ences  in  the  Savoy  ;.  but  was  deprived  by  the  aft  of  uniformity: 
after  eight  years  he  was  confirmed,  and  was  made  arch-deacon 
of  Norwich,  and  prebendary  of  Worcefter.  In  1 686  he  loft 
his  fight ;  and  died  in  1693  ;  leaving  a  number  of  admired 
ftrmons,  afterwards  publiftied  in  fix  volumes. 

CONCAN,  a  low  trabt  of  country,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
Deccan  of  Hindooftan.  From  this  traft  riles  abruptly  that 
ftupendous  wall  of  mountains  called  the  Gauts.  It  is  fubjeft 
to  the  Mahrattas,  and  lies  between  1 50  and  20°  N.  lat. 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  mutual  dependence  of  fecond  caufes  upon  each  other. 

CONDAVIR,  a  fort  in  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  the 
principal  poft  of  Guntoor,  one  of  the  five  Northern  Circars. 
It  is  ftrongly  fituated  on  a  mountain,  16  miles  W.  of  Guntoor, 
and  20  from  the  S.  bank  ol  the  Kiftna. 

CONDECEDO,  a  cape  of  North  America,  in  Yucatan, 
100  miles  W.  of  Merida.  Long.  91.  27.  W.  Lat.  20.  50.  N. 

*  CONDORE,  the  capital  of  a  number  of  illands,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  lie  in  8.  40.  N.  lat.  Co  miles  S.  by  E. 


from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cambodia.  The  mangoes  nro\y 
on  trees,  as  large  as  apple-trees  :  the  fruit  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
iinall  peach,  and  when  ripe,  has  a  pleafant  ffnell  and  talle. 
Pickled  mangoes  are  now  well  known  in  England.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  fmall  in  ftature,  well  fhaped,  and  of  a  dark  olive 
complexion ;  their  faces  are  long,  with  black  ftraight  hair,  fmall 
black  eyes,  high  nofes,  thin  lips,  white  teeth,  and  little  mouths. 
They  are  very  poor,  and  their  chief  employment  is  getting  tar 
out  of  the  trees.  When  any  Grips  arrive,  they  will  bring  their 
women  on  board  and  offer  them  to  the  Tailors.  They  have  a  little 
idol  temple,  built  of  wood,  and  thatched  like  their  houfes 
which  are  very  mean.  The  Englilh  Eaft-India  company  haj 
a  fettlement  here  in  1702;  but  the  faftors  falling  out  with 
the  natives,  moft  of  them  were  murdered,  and  the  reft  driven 
thence  in  1705.  Long.  117.  26.  E.  Lat.  2.40.  N. 

CONEOLENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Charente,  and  late  province  of  Angoumois,  on  the  river 
Vienne,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Angoulefme.  Long.  o.  43.  E. 
Lat.  46.  55.  N. 

CONFUSION  of  Tongues.  By  this  phrafe  is  generally 
underftood  that  miraculous  interpolation  of  the  Deity  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  to  caufe  mankind  to  defift  from 
their  attempt  to  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  aud  to  make  them 
feparate,  and  divide  themfelves  into  different  nations. 

It  hath  been  much  difputed  whether  there  were  more  lan¬ 
guages  than  one  before  the  flood  ;  and  many  arguments  have 
been  adduced  by  learned  men  on  both  Tides.  This  queftion, 
however,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  can  never  be  determined ;  but 
whether  it  was  fo  or  not,  it  is  plain  there  muff  have  been  but 
one  for  Tome  time  after  the  flood,  as  all  mankind  were  defcend¬ 
ed  from  one  family.  As  to  the  confufion  of  tongues  and  difper- 
fion  of  mankind,  it  is  an  event  mentioned  by  profane  as  well 
as  the  facred  hiftorians.  They  write  that  mankind  ufed  one 
and  the  fame  language  till  the  overthrow  of  the  tower  of 
Babylon  ;  at  which  time  a  multiplicity  of  tongues  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  gods  :  whereupon  wars  enfued,  and  thole  whofe 
fpeech  happened  to  be  intellible  to  one  another,  joined  com¬ 
pany,  andleized  the  countries  they  chanced  to  light  upon. 

With  regard  to  the  manner,  however,  in  which  this  confu¬ 
fion  was  effefted,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  fentiments.  Se¬ 
veral  learned  men,  prepofleffed  with  an  opinion  that  all  the 
different  idioms  now  in  the  world  did  at  firft  arife  from  one 
primitive  language  to  which  they  may  be  reduced,  and  that 
the  variety  which  we  find  among  them  is  no  other  than  what 
muft  naturally  have  taken  place  in  fo  long  courfeof time,  have 
thence  been  induced  to  believe  that  there  were  no  new  languages 
formed  at  the  confufion,  but  that  the  moft  that  was  done’at 
that  time  was  only  to  fet  the  builders  of  Babel  at  variance 
with  one  another  by  creating  a  mifunderftanding  among  them. 
This  fume  imagine  to  have  been  effefted  without  any  imme¬ 
diate  influence  on  their  language;  which  leems  contrary  to 
the  words  and  obvious  intention  of  the  lacred  hiftorian. 
Others  have  imagined  it  brought  about  by  a  temporary  con¬ 
fufion  of  their  fpeech,  or  rather  of  their  apprehenfions,  caufing 
them,  while  they  continued  together,  and  fpake  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage,  yet  to  underftand  the  words  differently.  A  third 
opinion  is,  that  a  variety  of  inflexions'-was  introduced,  and  per¬ 
haps  fome  new  words,  which  difturbed  and^erverted  the  former 
manner  of  expreflion.  But  this,  though  it  might  occafion  dif¬ 
ferent  dialedfs,  yet  could  not  create  new  languages ;  and  Teems 
not  to  anfwer  the  intention  of  Moles,  Which  was  to  inform  us 
not  only  how  mankind  were  at  firft  difperfed  into  fo  many 
nations,  but  to  accouni  for  their  different  languages  ;  a  thine 
very  difficult  if  not  impoffible  to  be  done,  without  having  re* 
courfe  to  the  immediate  interp'olition  of  divine  power.  For 
•  though  time,  intereourfe  with  foreign  nations,  commerce,  the 
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invention  and  improvement  of  arts  and  fcier.ces,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  climates,  caufe  very  confiderable  alteration  in  lan¬ 
guages,  yet  the  utmoft  effedt  we  can  imagine  them  to  have 
will  not  come  up  to  the  point  in  queftion.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,'  it  feems  moft:  plrobable,  that  on  the  confufion  at 
Babel  there  were  new  languages  formed  ;  and  that  thefe  lan¬ 
guages  were  the  roots  of  all  others  that  are,  that  have  been,  or 
that  will  "be  fpoken  while  the  world  remains. 

In  what  manner  thele  new  languages  were  formed,  is  a 
matter  not  eafy  to  be  determined.  From  the  manner  in 
which  this  event  is  related  by  Mofes,  fome  have  concluded  that 
God  effected  it  by  immediately  inducing  an  oblivion  of  their 
former  tongue,  and  inllantaneoufly  infufmg  others  into^  their 
minds.  The  Jews  imagined  this  to  be  done  by  the  miniftry  of 
angels,  70  of  whom  defcended  with  God,  and  were  each  of 
them  fet  over  a  nation,  to  whom  they  taught  a  peculiar  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  that  the  anceflors  of  the  Jewifh  nation  retained 
the  primitive  language.  Others  have  luppofed,  that  God  did 
no  more  than  caufe  them  to  forget  their  old  language,  leaving 
them  to  form  new  ones  in  the  beft  manner  they  could  :  but 
this  mull  have-  taken  up  fome  time,  and  could  but  ill  have 
anfwered  the  neceffities  of  mankind  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
Mofes  exp  relies  himlelf  feems  to  imply  that  it  was  done  in- 
itantaneoufly. 

As  to  the  number  of  different  languages  formed  at  this 
time,  we  are  no  lels  in  the  dark  than  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  formed.  It  is  moft  probable,  that  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  chief  families  were  fundamentally  different  from 
each  other,  and  that  the  fub-Ianguages  or  dialedts  within  each 
branch,  for  the  fake  of  immediate  intercourfe,  had  a  mutual 
affinity,  fome  more,  and  fome  lefs,  according  as  they  fettled 
nearer  or  further  from  each  other ;  which  was  fufficient  to 
bring  about  the  deftgns  of  God,  divide  mankind  into  diftindt 
focieties,  and  open  a  new  fcene  of  Providence,  by  which  his 
wifdom  might  difplay  itfelf  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

CONGLETON,  a  town  of  Chelhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Dane,  and  a  large  mayor 
town,  though  it  has  nothing  but  a  chapel  of  eafe,  the  church 
being  two  miles  diftant.  It  has  a  manufa&ory  of  leather 
gloves ;  and  a  more  confiderable  one  in  ftlk,  there  being  a 
large  filk-mill,  which  employs  700  hands.  It  is  feven  miles 
from  Macclesfield,  and  164  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  10. 
W.  Lat.  53.  8.  N. 

CONGRUITY  ( Encycl. ).  In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of 
the  fecondary  relations,  fpoken  of  in  our  original  article,  we 
fhall  trace  them  through  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  primary 
relations.  The  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  being  extreme¬ 
ly  intimate,  demands  the  utmoft  degree  of  congruity ;  even 
the  flighted  deviation  is  difguftful. 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are  furniftied  in 
plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  fubjedt  and  its  ornaments. 
A  literary  performance  intended  merely  for  amufement,  is 
fufceptible  of  much  ornament,  as  well  as  a  mufic-room  or  a 
play  houfe;  for  in  gaiety,  the  mind  hath  a  peculiar  relifti  for 
fliow  and  decoration.  The  moft  gorgeous  apparel,  however 
improper  in  tragedy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-adtors  :  the 
truth  is,  an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a  mighty  fine  thing  ; 
but  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital  circumftances,  we. 
look  not  for  nature  or  propriety  in  thofe  which  are  accelfory. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  ferious  and  important  fubjedt  admits  not 
much  ornament;  nor  a  fubjedt  that  of  itfelf  is  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful  :  and  a  fubjedt  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  loftinefs  and 
grandeur,  appears  beft  in  a  drefs  altogether  plain. 

To  a  perfon  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  apparel  is  un¬ 
fuitable  ;  which  befides  the  incongruity  has  a  bad  effect ; 
or  by  contraft  it  {hews  the  meannefs  of  appearance  in  the 


ftrongeft  light.  Sweetnefs  of  look  an<i  manner,  require! 
fimpiicity  of  drefs,  joined  with  the  greateft  elegance.  A  ftately 
and  majeftic  air  requires  fumptuous  apparel,  which  ought  not 
to  be  gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman 
of  confummate  beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet 
{hews  beft  in  a  plain  drefs  : 

- For  lovelinefs 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 

But  is  when  unadom’d,  adorned  the  moft. 

Thowfon's  Autumn,  208. 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  ornament,  but 
alfo  the  kind.  The  ornaments  that  embellifh  a  dancing-room 
ought  to  be  all  of  them  gay.  No  picture  is  proper  for  a 
church,  but  what  has  religion  for  its  fubjedt.  All  the  orna¬ 
ments  upon  a  Afield  ought  to  relate  to  war ;  and  Virgil,  with 
great  judgment,  confines  the  carvings  upon  the  Afield  of 
/Eneas  to  the  military  hiltory  of  the  Romans  :  but  this  beauty 
is  overlooked  by  Homer  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  foulpture  upon 
the  Afield  of  Achilles,  is  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  general,  and  of 
joy  and  feftivity  in  particular :  the  author  of  Telemachus  be¬ 
trays  the  lame  inattention,  in  deferibing  the  Afield  of  that 
young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  ornaments,  we  muft 
attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  that  is  to  be 
adorned,  but  alfo  to  the  circumftances  in  which  it  is  placed  : 
the  ornaments  that  are  proper  for  a  ball,  will  appear  not  alto¬ 
gether  fo  decent  at  public  worflfip  :  and  the  perfon  ought  to 
drefs  differently  for  a  marriage-feaft  and  for  a  buriai. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man,  than  his  fen- 
timents,  words,  and  adlions;  and  therefore  we  require  here  the 
ftridteft  conformity.  When  we  find  what  we  thus  require, 
we  have  a  lively  lenfe  of  propriety  :  when  we  find  the  con¬ 
trary,  our  fenfe  of  impropriety  is  not  lefs  lively.  Hence  the 
univerfal  diftafte  of  affectation,  which  confilis  in  making  a 
ftiew  of  greater  delicacy  and  refinement  than  is  fuited  either  to 
the  character  or  circumftances  of  the  perfon. 

Congruity  and  propriety,  wherever  perceived,  appear  agree¬ 
able  ;  and  every  agreeable  objedt  produceth  in  the  mind  a 
pleafant  emotion  :  incongruity  and  impropriety,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  dilagreeable ;  and  of  courfe  produce  painful  emo¬ 
tions.  Thefe  emotions,  whether  pleafant  or  painful,  fome- 
times  vanilli  without  any  confequence ;  but  more  frequently 
occafion  other  emotions,  which  we  proceed  to  exemplify. 

When  any  flight  incongruity  is  perceived,  in  an  accidental 
combination  of  perfons  or  things,  as  of  paffengers  in  a  ltage- 
coach,  or  of  individuals  dining  at  an  ordinary ;  the  painful 
emotioii  of  incongruity,  after  a  momentary  exiflence,  Vaniflieth 
without  producing  any  eftedt.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of 
propriety  and  impropriety  :  voluntary  adls,  whether  words  or 
deeds,  are  imputed  to  the  author  ;  when  proper,  we  reward  him 
with  our  efteem ;  when  improper,  we  punifli  him  with  our 
contempt.  Let  us  fuppol'e,  for  example,  a  generous  adtion 
fuited  to  the  charadler  of  the  author,  which  raifes  in  hitn  and 
in  every  fpedlator  the  pleafant  emotion  of  propriety  :  this 
emotion  generates  in  the  author  both  felf-  efteem  and  joy  ;  the 
former  when  he  confiders  his  relation  to  the  adlion,  and  the 
latter  when  he  confiders  the  good  opinion  that  others  will  en¬ 
tertain  of  him  ;  the  fame  emotion  of  propriety  produceth  in 
the  fpedlators  efteem  for  the  author  of  the  adlion  ;  and  when 
they  think  of  themfelves,  it  alfo  produceth,  by  means  of  con¬ 
traft,  an  emotion  of  humility.  To  difcover  the  e fleets  of  an 
unfuitable  adlion,  we  muft  invert  each  of  thefe  circumftances : 
the  painful  emotion  of  impropriety  generates  in  the  author  ot 
the  adtion  both  humility  and  ftiame  ;  the  former  when  he  conli- 
ders  his  relation  to  the  adtion,  and  the  latter  when  he  confiders 
what  others  will  think  of  him  ;  the  lame  emotion  of  impro- 
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priety  produceth  in  the  fpe&ators  contempt  for  the  author 
of  the  action  -f  and  it  alfo  produceth,  by  means  of  con¬ 
trail,  when  they  think  of  them  (elves,  an  emotion  of  felf- 
-efteem.  Here  then  are  many  different  emotions,  derived  from 
the  fame  action  confidered  in  diiferent  views  by  different  per- 
Iors  ;  a  machine,  provided  with  many  fprings,  and  not  a  little 
-complicated.  Propriety  of  action,  it  would  feein,  is  a  chief 
favourite  of  nature,  when  fuch  care  and  folicitude  is  bellowed 
upon  it.  It  is  not  left  to  our  own  choice;  but,  like  juftice, 
is  required  at  our  hands  ;  and,  like  juftice,  is  enforced  by  na¬ 
tural  rewards  and  punifhments  :  a  man  cannot,  with  impuni¬ 
ty,  do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  improper;  he  fuffers  the 
chaftifement  of  contempt  inflicted  by  others,  and  of  fhame  in- 
ffii&ed  by  himfelf.  An  apparatus  to  complicated,  and  fo  lin¬ 
gular,  ought  to  roufe  our  attention  :  for  nature  doth  nothing 
in  vain  ;  and  we  may  conclude  with  great  certainty,  that  this 
curious  branch  of  the  human  conftitution  is  intended  for  fome 
valuable  purpol’e. 

A  grots  impropriety  is  punifhed  with  contempt  and  indig¬ 
nation,  which  are  vented  againtt  the  offender  by  correfpond- 
ing  external  expreffions  :  nor  is  even  the  (lighteft  impropriety 
frittered  to  pal's  without  fome  degree  of  contempt.  But  there 
are  improprieties,  of  the  (lighter  kind,  that  provoke  laughter ; 
of  which  we  have  examples  without  end,  in  the  blunders  and 
abfurdities  of  our  own  fpecies  :  fuch  improprieties  receive  a 
different  punifliment,  as  will  appear  in  what  follows.  The 
emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter  oceafioned  by  an  im- 
.propriety  of  this  kind,  uniting  intimately  in  the  mind  of  the 
lpeCtators,  are  expreffed  externally  bj  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh, 
termed  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  /coin.  An-  impropriety  that  thus 
moves  not  only  contempt  but  laughter,  is  diftinguiflied  by  the 
epithet  of  ridiculous  ;  and  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  is  the 
punifhment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor  ought  it  to  efc.ape 
obl'ervation,  that  we  are  fo  fond  of  inflicting  this  punifliment 
as  fometimes  to  exert  it  even  againtt  creatures  of  an  inferior 
fpecies :  ft  itnels  a  turkeycock  (welling  with  pride,  and  ftrutting 
with  difplayed  feathers  ;  a  ridiculous  objeCt,  which  in  a  gay 
mood  is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  derifion. 

We  mult  not  expeCt,  that  thefe  ditferent  improprieties  are 
feparated  by  diftinCt  boundaries  :  for  of  improprieties,  from  the 
flighted  to  the  molt  grol's,  from  the  molt  rilible  to  the  molt 
ferious,  there  are  degrees  without  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
veiwing  fome  unbecoming  aCtions,  too  rifible  for  anger,  and 
too  ferious  for  derifion,  the  fp  eclat  or  feels  a  fort  of  mixed  emo¬ 
tion,  partaking  both  of  derifion  and  of  anger  ;  which  accounts 
for  an  exprelflon,  common  with  refpeCl  to  the  impropriety  of 
fome  actions,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  be 
angry.  . 

It  cannot  tail  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  cafe  ot  a  rilible  im¬ 
propriety,  which  is  always  flight,  the  contempt  we  have  for  the 
-offender  is  extremely  faint,  though  derifion,  its  gratification, 
is  extremely  pleafant.  This  di  I  proportion  between  a  paffion 
and  its  gratification,  feems  not  conformable  to  the  analogy  of 
nature.  In  looking  about  for  a  l'olution,  we  muff  refleCt  upon 
-what  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  improper  aCtion  not  only 
moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  alfo,  by  means  of  con¬ 
trail,  fwells  the  good  opinion  -  we  have  of  ourfelves.  This 
contributes,  more  than  any  other  article,  to  the  plcafure  we 
have  in  ridiculing  follies  and  abfurdities  ;  and  accordingly,  it 
is  well  known,  that  they  who  put  the  grcatctl  value  upon 
themfeives  are  the  moll  prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Pride, 
which  is  a  vivid  paffion,  pleafant  in  itlelf,  and  not  lei's  fo  in 
its  gratification,  would  fingly  be  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
pleafure  of  ridicule,  without  borrowing  any  aid  from  contempt. 
Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a  noted  obfervation.  That  we 
are  the  molt  difpofed  to  ridicule  the  blunders  and  abfurdities 
of  others,  when  we  are  in  high  fpirits  ;  for  in  high  fpirits, 
^elf-conceit  difplays  itlelf  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour. 

Vot,.  X. 


With  regard  to  the  final  canfes  of  congruity,  and  impro¬ 
priety  ;  one,  regarding  congruity,  is  pretty  obvious,  that  the 
fenfe  of  congruity,  as  one  principle  of  the  fine  arts,  contributes 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  our  entertainment.  Congruity,  in¬ 
deed,  with  refpeCt  to  quantity,  coincides  with  proportion  : 
when  the  parts  of  a  building  are  nicely  adjufled  to  each  other, 
it  may  be  laid  indifferently,  that  it  is  agreeable  by  the  congrui¬ 
ty  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts.  But  proprie¬ 
ty,  which  regards  voluntary  agents  only,  can  never  be  the 
lame  with  proportion  :  a  very  long  note  is  dil'proportioned, 
but  cannot  be  termed  improper.  In  fome  inttances,  it  is  true, 
impropriety  coincides  with  dil’proportion  in  the  fame  fubjeCt, 
but  never  in  the  fame  refpeCt ;  for  example,  a  very  little  man 
buckled  to  a  long  toledo  :  confidering  the  man  and  the  fword 
with  refpeCt  to  fize,  we  perceive  a  dil'prdportion  ;  confidering 
the  fword  as  the  choice  of  the  man,  we  perceive  an  impro¬ 
priety. 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety  with  refpeCt  to  miftakes,  blunders, 
and  abfurdities,  is  happily  contrived  for  the.  good  of  mankind. 
In  the  fpe&ators,  it  is  productive  of  mirth  and  laughter,  ex¬ 
cellent  recreation  in  an  interval  from  bufinefs.  But  this  is  a 
trifle  in  refpeCt  of  what  follows.  It  is  painful  to  be  the  fub¬ 
jeCt  of  ridicule ;  and  to  punifli  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is 
guilty  of  an  abfurdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  upon  his  guard 
in  time  coming.  Thus  even  the  moil  innocent  blunder  is  not 
committed  with  impunity  ;  becaufe,  were  errors  lieenfed  where 
they  do  no  hurt,  inattention  would  grow  into  a  habit,  and  be 
the  occafion  of  much  hurt. 

The  final  caul'e  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is  of  all  the 
molt  illuftrious.  To  have  a  jult  notion  of  it,  the  moral  duties 
that  refpeCl  others  muff  be  diftinguiflied  front  thofe  that  re- 
fpeCt  ourfelves.  Fidelity,  gratitude,  and  the  forbearing  injury, 
are  examples  of  the  firft-fort ;  temperance,  modefty,  firmnefs 
of  mind,  are  examples  of  the  other  :  the  former  are  matte 
duties  by  the  fenfe  of  juftice  ;  the  latter,  by  the  fenfe  of  pro¬ 
priety.  Here  is  a  final  caul'e  of  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  that 
mult  route  our  attention.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  intereft  of 
every  man,  to  fuit  his  behaviour  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
and  to  the  ftation  allotted  him  by  Providence ;  for  fuch  ra¬ 
tional  conduct  contributes  in  every  refpeCt  to  happinefs,  by 
preferving  health,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  the  efteem 
of  others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the  greateft  blefling,  by  gaining 
a  juftly-fonnded  felf-efteem.  But  in  a  matter  lo  ellential  to 
o'Ur  well-being,  even  felf-intereft  is  not  relied  on  :  the  power¬ 
ful  authority  of  duty  is  fuperadded  to  the  motive  of  intereft. 
The  God  of  nature,  in  all  things  ellential  to  our  happinefs, 
hath  oblerved  one  uniform  method  :  to  keep  us  fteady  in  our 
conduft,  he  hath  fortified  us  with  natural  laws  and  principles, 
which  prevent  many  aberrations,  that  would  daily  happen 
were  we  totally  furrendered  to  fo  fallible  a  guide  as  is  human 
reafon.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  confidered  in  another 
light,  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates  our  conduct  with 
refpeCt  to  ourfelves ;  as  juftice  is  the  natural  law  that  regulates 
our  conduft  with  refpeCt  to  others.  We  call  propriety  a 
law,  not  lefs  than  juftice ;  becaufe'  both  are  equally  rules 
of  conduCt  that  ought  to  be  obeyed :  propriety  includes 
this  obligation ;  for  to  fay  an  aCtion  is  proper,  is  in  other 
words,  to  lay,  that  it  ought  to  be  performed ;  and  to  fov 
it  is  improper,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  it  ought  to 
be  forborne.  It  is  this  very  ehnraCler  of  ought  and  j/widrl 
that  makes  juftice  a  law  to  us ;  and  the  fame  character  is 
applicable  to  prop«ety,  though  perhaps  more  faintly  than 
to  juftice:  but  the  difference  is  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind  ; 
and  we  ought,  without  hefitation  or  reluCtance,  to  fubnjit 
equally  to  the  government  of  both. 

But  it  mult,  in  the  next  place,  be  obferved,  that  to  the  fenfe 
of  propriety  ,  as  well  as  of  juftice,  are  annexed  J.hc  functions  of 
rewards  and  punifliment;  j  whiui  evidently  prove  the  one  t,o 
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be  a  law  as  well  as  the  other.  The  iatisfafllon  a  man  hath  in 
doing  his  duty,  joined  with  the  efteem  and  good-will  of  others, 
is  the  reward  that  belongs  to  both  equally.  The  punifhments 
alio,  though  not  the  fame,  are  nearly  allied ;  and  differ  in  de¬ 
gree  more  than  in  quality.  Difobedience  to  the  law  of  juftice, 
is  punifhed  with  remorfe  ;  difobedience  to  the  law  of  pro¬ 
priety,  with  fhame,  which  is  remorfe  in  the  lower  degree. 
Every  tranfgrefllon  of  the  law  of  juftice  railes  indignation  in 
the  beholder ;  and  fo  doth  every  flagrant  tranfgrellion  of  the 
law  of  propriety.  Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  milder 
punifhntent :  they  are  always  rebuked  with  l'ome  degree  of 
contempt,  and  frequently  with  derifion.  In  general,  it  is  true, 
that  the  rewards  and  punifhments  annexed  to  the  fenfe  of 
propriety,  are  {lighter  in  degree  than  thole  annexed  to  the 
lenfe  of  juftice  :  which  is  wifely  ordered,  becaule  duty  to  others 
is  ftill  more  effential  to  fociety,  than  duty  to  ourfelves  ;  for  fo- 
ciety  could  not  fubfift  a  moment,  were  individuals  not  pro- 
tefted  from  the  headftrong  and  turbulent  palfion  of  their 
neighbours. 

CONINGTON,  a  village  in  Huntingdonfhire,  near  Stilton, 
at  the  head  of  the  river  which  forms  Ug-mere,  Brick-mere, 
■and  Whittlefea-mere.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  caftle ;  and  in  a 
pool,  juft  by  the  village,  was  found  the  fkeleton  of  a  fill),  near 
20  feet  long,  in  a  perfect  ftite,  fix  feet  below  the  furface  of 
the  ground. 

CONISTON  MERE,  a  confiderable  lake  of  Lancafhire,  in 
the  hundred  of  Fumefs.  In  affords  plenty  of  char. 

CONNER  (Bernard),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1666.  Having 
determined  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  went  to 
Prance,  and  refided  fome  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Mont¬ 
pellier/  Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris ;  where  he  obtained 
great  {kill  in  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemiftry.  From  thence 
he  travelled  toVenice,  with  the  two  l'ons  of  the  high-chancellor 
of  Poland  j  and  then  taking  a  tour  through  great  part  of 
Germany,  went  to  Warfaw,  where  he  was  made  phyfician  to 
King  John  Sobiefki.  In  1695  he  came  to  England,  read  a 
courl'e  of  leftures  in  London  and  Oxford,  and  became  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  College  of  Phyficians ;  afterwards, 
being  invited  to  Cambridge,  he  read  public  leftures  there,  and 
made  various  experiments  in  chemiftry.  He  has  rendered 
himfelf  memorable  for  a  philofophical  and  medical  treatile  in 
Latin,  entitled,  Evangelium  Medici,  i.  e.  ‘‘The  Phyfician’s 
Gofpe!  5”  tending  to  explain  the  miracles  performed  by  Chrift, 
as  natural  events,  upon  thp  principles  of  natural  philofophy. 
He  wrote  alfo  a  hiftory  of  Poland ;  and  died  in  1698, 
aged  32. 

CONQUET,  a  handfome  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Finifte'rre,  and  late  province  of  Bretagne,  with  a  good 
harbour  and  road.  It  is  12  miles  W.  of  Breft.  Long.  4.  41.W. 
Lat.  48.  23.  N. 

CONRAD  II.  elefted  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1004.  He 
was  obliged  to  take  the  field  again!!  rnoft  of  the  German  dukes 
who  had  revolted  from  him  j  and  he  put  Earneft  duke  of 
Suabia  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  This  being  one  of  the 
earlieft  inftances  of  fuch  a  profeription,  the  formula  is  inferted 
here  for  its  Angularly.  “We  declare  thy  wife  a  widow,  thy 
children  orphans  ;  and  we  fend  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  devil, 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world.”  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
prince  that  the  German  fiefs  became  hereditary.  He  died 
in  1059. 

Conrad  III.  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1138.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaria  oppofed  his  eleftion,  and  being  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  duchy,  he  could  not  furvive 
his  difgrace.  The  margrave  of  Auftria  was  ordered  by  the 
emperor  to  take  pofleffior\  of  Bavaria ;  but  Welfti,  uncle  to 
the  deceased  duke,  attacked  him,  and  was  defeated  near  the 
'caftle  of  Winlburgh  ;  the  battle  fought  upon  this  occafion  is 


famous  In  hiftory,  as  having  given  rife  to  the  party-names  of 
Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  afterwards  affirmed  in  Italy.  The 
parole  of  the  day  with  the  Bavarians  was  Weljii,  from  the  name 
of  their  general ;  that  of  the  Imperialifts  Werblingen,  from  a 
fmall  village  where  Frederic  duke  of  Suabia,  their  com¬ 
mander,  had  been  nurfed  :  by  degrees  their  names  ferved  to 
diftinguiftr  the  two  parties  5  and  the  Italians,  who  could  not 
accuftom  themfelves  to  Inch  rough  words,  formed  from  them 
their  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines.  He  died  in  11J3. 

CONRAD  of  Lichtenau,  or  Abbas  Ufpergenfis,  was  author 
of  an  univerfal  chronology  from  the  creation  to  1229,  conti¬ 
nued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  Charles  V.  He  collected  a 
fine  library,  and  died  about  the  year  1240. 

CONRADIN,  or  Conrad  j unior,  fon  of  Conrad  IV.  was 
acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Gibbelines,  who  received  him  in 
triumph  at  Rome  :  but  Pope  Alexander  IV.  had  publiflied  a 
crufade  againft  this  orphan:  and  Urban  VII.  his  fucceflor, 
gave  the  empire  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Lewis  IX. 
king  of  France  :  and  the  unfortunate  youth,  though  power¬ 
fully  fupported,  even  by  the  Turks,  loft  a  battle,  in  which  he 
was  taken  prifon'er,  and  was  beheaded,  by  order  of  his  bafe 
opponent,  publicly  at  Naples  in  1229,  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
age.  In  him  ended  the  race  of  the  dukes  of  Suabia,  which 
had  produced  feveral  kings  and  emperors. 

CONSTANTINE,  emperor  of  the  Eaft  in  7002,  left  the 
care  of  the  empire  to  his  wife  Helena,  who  loaded  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  taxes,  and  fold  all  the  offices  in  church  and.ftate  to 
the  higheft  bidders ;  while  the  emperor  employed  himfelf  in 
reading,  writing,  and  the  fine  arts,  till  lie  became  as  good  an 
architect  and  painter,  as  he  was  a  bad  prince.  He  wrote  fe¬ 
veral  biographical  and  geographical  works,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  his  name,  if  he  had  not  negledted  his  duty  to 
compote  them.  Lie  died  in  959. 

Constantine  (Dracofes),  the  fon  of  Emmanuel  Faleolo- 
gus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Sultan  Amurath  in  1448. 
But  Mahomet  II.  his  fucceflor,  refolving  to  dethrone  him, 
laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople  by  fea  and  land,  and  took  it  by 
aflault  in  1453,  after  it  held  out  58  days.  The  unfortunate 
emperor  feeing  the  Turks  enter  the  breaches,  threw  himfelf 
into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  imperial  houfe  were  maflacred  by  the  foldiers  ; 
and  the  women  referved  to  gratify  the  luft  of  the  conqueror  : 
and  thus  terminated  the  dynafty  of  the  Conftantines,  1123 
years  after  its  eftabliftiment  at  Conftantinople. 

Constantine  (Robert),  a  learned  phyfician,  born  at 
Caen,  taught  polite  literature  in  that  city  ;  and  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  {kill  in  the  Greek  language,  in  hiftory,  and 
in  medicine.  He  died  in  1603,  aged  103.  He  wrote  a  dic¬ 
tionary  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  other  works,  which  are 
efteemed. 

CONST  ANTINOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhinia,  on 
the  river  Selucza,  62  miles  N.E.  of  Kammieck.  Long.  27. 
20.  E.  Lat.  49.  58.  N. 

CONVALESCENT,  a  perfon  in  a  progreffive  ftate  of  re¬ 
covery,  after  a  fit  of  ficknels,  by  which  his  ftrength  and  fiefh 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  poor,  who  cannot,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  be  continued  in  the  public  hofpitals  after  the  difeafe 
is  at  an  end,  endure  much  diftrefs  on  that  account.  In  the 
year  1791a  fociety  was  eftablilhed  by  l'ome  of  the  governors 
of  the  London  hofpital,  for  patients  of  that  charity,  whole  re¬ 
lief  was  not  within  its  general  regulations.  There  had  been 
many  cafes  of  fervants,  artifans,  and  labourers,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  benefit  of  the  hofpital ;  but,  upon  being  difeharg- 
ed,  had  no  fervice  or  employment  ready  for  them,  or,  if  there 
had  been  fuch,  were  not  fufficiently  recovered,  in  point  of 
health  and  ftrength,  to  refume  their  places  or  employment. 
There  had  been  cafes  of  amputation  or  of  fome  cbirurgical 
operation,  where  the  parties  were  diiabled  from  exercifing 
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their  former  occupations.  Some  inftances  had  occurred  of 
young  female  patients,  who  by  diftrefs  had  been  driven  to 
pawn  or  fell  their  clothing,  and  were  peculiarly  expofed  to 
temptation ;  of  perfons  whofe  families  had  been  fullering  for 
want  of  lupport :  of  others  belonging  to  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  or-'  to  Ireland,  who  when  difcharged  from  the  ho- 
fpital,  were,  by  lamenefs  or  weaknefs,  rendered  incapable  of 
getting  home  without  charitable  aftiftance.  There  were 
1'ome  inftances  where  the  means  of  a  journey  to  the  charita¬ 
ble  eftablifhment  at  Bath,  or  to  the  fea,  or  the  immediate 
fupply  of  linen,  of  clothes,  or  of  a  trufs,  might  have  laved  a 
fellow-creature  from  diftrefs,  and  reftored  him  in  health  to 
his  family. 

For  the  relief  of  thefe,  and  of  other  perfons  not  within  the 
provifions  of  hofpitals,  the  Samaritan  Society  was  eftablithed  ; 
and  the  following  regulations  were  adopted,  which  we  give  git 
length,  becaufe  they  may  be  of  ufe  in  formiug  fimilar  focie- 
ties. — “  i  ft.  A  donation  of  five  guineas  fhall  be  a  qualification 
for  a  member  for  life. — 2d.  A  donation  of  one  guinea  fhall  be 
a  qualification  of  an  annual  member. — 3d.  A  general  court 
(hall  be  held  half-yearly,  on  the  laft  Wedneidays  in  February 
and  Auguft,  and  fhall  confift  of  not  lefs  than  five  members.— 
4th.  A  treafurer,  and  a  committee,  to  confift  of  not  lefs  than 
twelve  members  befides  the  treafurer,  fhall  be  annnally  elected 
at  the  general  court  in  February  :  two  of  the  committee  fhall 
go  out  annually,  and  two  other  members  be  chofen  in  their 
place. — 5th.  A  committee  {hall  be  held  every  Tuefday,  at  12 
o’clock  ;  and  fhall  confift  of  not  lefs  than  two  members. — 
6th.  Qualified  perfons  fhall  be  propofed  at  one  committee, 
and  voted  for  at  the  next. — 7th.  The  committee  Ihall  appoint 
one  or  more  vifitors  ;  who  fhall  make  enquiries  of  the  officers, 
or  other  perfons  in  the  hofpital,  concerning  the  diftrefsful 
circumftances  of  the  patients,  and  report  to  the  next  commit¬ 
tee  accordingly. — 8th.  No  recommendation  from  any  perfon 
whatever,  whether  a  member  of  the  fociety  or  not,  fhall  be  re¬ 
garded  further  than  as  it  may  be  explanatory  of  the  diftrefs  of 
the  objeft  under  confideration,  and  as  it  may  thence  allift  the 
committee  in  their  proceedings. — 9th.  The  proceedings  of 
the  fociety  fhall  be  exactly  recorded ;  together  with  the 
names  of  all  perfons  relieved,  their  age,  place  of  nativity,  pa- 
rifli,  occupation,  whether  they  are  married  or  fingle,  the  ftate 
of  their  family,  or  any  circumftanee  claiming  the  particular 
confideration  of  the  fociety,  as  well  as  the  relief  granted. — 
10th,  The  names  of,  at  leaft,  two  members  of  the  committee, 
by  order  of  the  committee,  fhall  be  fubferibed  to  drafts  upon 
the  treafurer. — uth.  An  exaCt  account  of  the  receipts,  dif- 
burfements,  and  fund,  of  the  fociety,  fhall  be  laid  before  every 
committee ;  which  fhall  audit  and  fign  the  fame,  and  fend  an 
abftradt  thereof  annually  to  every  member. — 12th.  The  trea¬ 
furer,  and  two  other  members,  appointed  at  a  general  court, 
fhall  be  truftees  for  inveftments  in  the  funds. —  13th.  All  lega¬ 
cies  and  donations,  above  one  guinea,  fhall  be  added  to  the 
invefted  fund,  which  flf&ll  be  inviolable.— 14th.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  each  year  fhall  by  no  means  exceed  the  annual  in¬ 
come  arifing  from  the  intereft  of  the  invefted  fund,  and  thofe 
donations  which  do  not  exceed  one  guinea;  nor  fhall  any 
debts  be  incurred,  fo  as  to  anticipate  the  receipts  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety. —  1 5th.  Rules  for  the  government  of  the  fociety,  fhall  be 
approved  by  one  general  court,  and  confirmed  by  the  next; 
the  members  being  informed  of  every  approved  regulation,  at 
leaft  fix  days  before  the  general  court,  at  which  its  confirma¬ 
tion  will  be  confklercd. — 16th.  At  general  courts  and  com¬ 
mittees,  queftions  fhall  be  determined  by  a  majority,  the 
chairman  having  a  cafting  vote ;  and  if  a  ballot  ftiould  be 
demanded  by  two  members,  it  fhall  be  proceeded  upon  im¬ 
mediately. — 1 7U1.  The  trcaluier,  the  afl'embk-d  committee.,  or 


any  five  members  of  the  fociety,  fhall  have  power  to  call  extra¬ 
ordinary  general  courts.” 

Ihe  fociety  confifts  of  about  50  annual  fubferibers  of  one 
guinea  each,  and  about  70  members  for  life,  who  have  given 
donations  of  5  guineas  each.  From  the  firft  inftitution  of  the 
fociety  in  1 7 9 1  >  1°  5th  September,  1798,  as  many  as  221  dif- 
trefied  perfons  have  been  relieved,  apd  put  in  a  courle  of  live¬ 
lihood,  who  mult  otherwife  have  been  driven  to  beggary,  if 
not  to  criminal  courfes,  for  fubfiftence. 

In  March  1795  the  fociety  had  the  fatisfaCrion  to  find 
that  the  good  effects  of  this  eftablifhment  had  been  expe¬ 
rienced  by  many  poor  patients  in  the  London  hofpital ;  who, 
after  they  had  been  cured  of  their  difeales,  and  were  in  a  ftate 
of  convalefcence,  had  been  (applied  with  neceflaries,  and  ena¬ 
bled  to  return  home,  and  renew  their  occupations.  The 
benefit  had  not  been  lefs  to  their  wives  and  families;  to 
whom  occafional  and  feafonable  relief  had  been  adminiftered, 
during  the  ficknefs  and  confinement  of  the  patient.  The  uti¬ 
lity  and  propriety  of  the  charity  feemed  to  be  now  unequivo¬ 
cally  eftablifhed.  The  committee  therefore  determined  to  re¬ 
commend  it  as  an  appendage  not  only  to  every  hofpital,  but 
alfo  to  every  county  gaol ;  in  the  latter  inftance,  as  the  means, 
not  merely  of  preferving  delinquents  from  diftrefs,  but  of  re- 
ftoring  them  to  character,  and  to  habits  of  occupation  ;  there 
being  frequent  inftances  that  perfons,  though  not  yet  con¬ 
firmed  in  vicious  courles,  might  otherwife  have  been  driven 
back  to  the  coinmilhon  of  crimes,  for  the  mere  protraCtion  of 
exiftence. 

A  circumftanee  which  contributed  very  much  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  this  fociety  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  cafes  which  have  been  relieved  by  it.  One  of  the 
members  of  this  fociety  palling  along  the  Uxbridge  road,  ob- 
ferved  a  man  of  very  decent  appearance,  reclined  on  a  bank 
by  the  way  fide,  with  a  pair  of  crutches  near  him.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  himfelf  was  (and  we  have  no  realbn  whatfoever  to 
queftion  the  truth  of  it),  “  that  he  was  a  Gloucefterfhire  manu¬ 
facturer  ;  that  he  had  been  afhort  time  in  London,  where  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  and  had  been  admitted  a 
patient  into  an  hofpital;  that  his  leg  had  been  very  well  fet, 
and  all  proper  care  had  been  taken  of  him  ;  and,  upon  his 
dii'charge  that  morning,  lbme  gentleman,  he  faid,  had  kindly- 
given  him  a  {billing,  on  part  of  which  he  had  fubfifted  fo  far; 
that  be  was  going  to  his  parifli  in  Gloucefterfhire,  hut  had  not 
the  means  of  paying  for  his  carriage  in  the  waggon/’  This 
ftory  was  not  related  in  vain.  —We  leave  it  to  the  reader’s  con¬ 
fideration,  what  courfe  of  life  remained  to  this  poor  man  (had 
he  not  unexpectedly  met  with  friendly  aftiftance)  but  to  beg, 
— to  fteal, — or  to  perifh. 

Amidlt  the  great  variety  of  charities,  for  which  this  age 
and  kingdom  are  diftinguifhed,  it  is  extraordinary,  that  the 
provifion,  which  is  the  lubjeCt  of  this  article,  fhould  have  ex¬ 
perienced  fo  little  attention  ;  and  it  is  the  more  furprifiog, 
becaufe  upon  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  charities,  which  were 
intended  to  provide  for  part  of  the  inconveniences  from  the 
abolifhing  of  monafteries,  the  utility  of  fuch  an  eftablifhment 
appears  to  have  been  ft rongly  imprelled  on  the  minds  of  the 
original  projectors.  In  the  declaration  made  to  the  privy- 
council,  by  the  citizens  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  concerning  the  ufes  to  which  Bridewell,  and  the 
two  other  great  "foundations  of  Chrilt’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  ho¬ 
fpitals,  were  to  be  applied,  one  of  the  three  objects  of  Bride¬ 
well  is  exprelled  to  be,  “  for  the  fore  and  the  fick  when  they 
be  cured  ;”  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  and  em¬ 
ployed  until  their  entire  recovery  :  and  “  not  be  fuftered  to 
wander  as  vagabonds  in  the  commonwealth,  as  they  had  been 
accultomed,” 
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■  Tia l-s  part,  however,  of  the  original  intentions  of  the  pro- 
-jebtors  of  that  infiitution  has  not  been  yet  carried  into ctfedt, 
'as  a  committee  of  the  governors  of  that  hofpital  is  now  fit¬ 
ting,  for  the  purpole  of  enquiring  “'whether,  and  by  what 
means, _  the  efiates  and  revenues  of  the  houfe  of  Bridewell  can 
Be  appropriated  with  greater  effebt  than  at  prefent.  to"  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  its  original  and  proper  objebts.”  The  following  is  a 
thort  extract  from  three  of  a  leries  of  propofitions,  made  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  fince  printed  by 
their order,  and  entered  as  refolutions  on  their  minutes.  _ 

‘“That  there  are  many  deferving  and  neceffitous  perfons, 

•  who,  at  the  time  of  their  being  difcharged  from  hofpitals, 
are  without  the  power  of  labour,  or  the  means  of  fupport ; 
and  who,  for  want  of  that  eftabliftimcnt  whieh  was  one  of 
the  original  objedts  of  Bridewell,  have  been  driven  to  folicit 
•the  charity  of  the  public,  as  ftreet  beggars.  That,  fuch  is 
•the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  they  who  have  firlt  difeovered 
a  fuccefsful  and  eafy  trade,  are  not  likely,  of  themfelves,  to 
difeontinue  it,  and  to  return  to  a  coirrle  of  labour  ;  and,  if 
■the  pauper  does  not  receive  charitable  relief  in  his  diitrefs,  he 
-is  fometimes  induced  to  prey  upon  the  public  for  his  fubfift- 
ence  ;  and,  to  ufe  the  language  of  the  rules  of  the  houfe  of 
•Bridewell  drawn  up  in  1557,  being  Jet  at  liberty  in  the  high¬ 
ways,  is  made  of  a  fick  beggar  a  whole  thief. — Thefe  perfons, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  will  require,  and  that  only  for  a  fhort 
time,  an  afylum,  where,  being  many  of  them  artilans  in- 
ftrubied  in  a  trade,  and  aimoft  all  of  them  habituated  to  em¬ 
ployment,  their  earnings  would  in  general  be  more  than  what 
the  colt  of  their  diet,  if  economically  managed,  would 
amount  to  :  and  there  is  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  number  of 
'perfons  wanting  this  relief,  would  very  loon  be  diminifhed  by 
the  proper  application  of  it ;  and  that  the  hofpitals  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  would  be  thereby  greatly  relieved  ;  as  it  is  a  known 
-faff  that  many  patients,  for  want  of  the  means  of  entire  re¬ 
covery  of  health  and  ftrength  on  quitting  one  hofpital,  have 
foon  been  obliged  to  apply  for  admiffion  even  into  another.” 

CONVERSANO,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 
a  bifhop’s  fee,  10  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  12  S.E. 
of  Bari.  Long.  17.  6.  E.  Lat.  41.  20.  N. 

CONWAY,  Vale  of,  a  long  and  narrow  trabl  of  Car- 
■rtarvonfhire.  It  js  equally  romantic  and  beautiful ;  affords 
rich  pafturage,  corn-fields,  and  groves  ;  and  forms  a  pleafing 
contrail  to  the  bleak  region  of  Snowdon  frowning  above  it. 

Conway,  a- river  of  North  Wales,  which  flows  through 
the  vale  of  the  fame  name,  along  the  whole  eaftern  border  of 
Carnarvonflfire,  and  enters  the  Irith  Sea  at  the  town  of  Con¬ 
way. 

COOK'S  Rtver,  a  large  river  of  North  America,  which 
flows  into  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  difeovered  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  in  1778.  As  he  left  a  blank  for  its  name,  it  was  fill¬ 
ed  up,  after  his  death,  by  direbtion  of  the  late  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich.  This  river  was  traced  as  high  as  lat.  61.  30.  N.  long. 

I  50.  o.  W.  which  is  above  70  leagues  from  its  mouth. 

Cook’s  Strait,  a  ftrait  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  dividing 
the  two  large  Blands  of  which  New  Zealand  is  compofed  :  it 
is  about  four  or  five  leagues  broad. 

COOPER  (Samuel),  a  very  eminent  Englilh  miniature 
painter,  born  in  1609,  and  bred  under  the  care  of  his  un¬ 
cle  John  Holkins.  He  derived,  however,  his  principal  ex¬ 
cellence  from  a  ftudy  of  the  works-of  Van  Dyck,  in  whofe 
time  he  lived;  infomuch  that  he  was  commonly  ftyled 
u  Van  Dyck  in  little.”  His  pencil  \yas  chiefly  confined  to 
the  head,  in  which  with  all  its  dependences,  efpecially  the 
hair,  he  was  inimitable  ;  but  if  he  defeended  lower,  his  in- 
correbtnefs  was  notorious.  He  died  in  1672  ;  and  his' 
pieces  are  univerfally  admired  all  over  Europe,  felling  for 


incredible  prices.— He  had  a  brother-,  Alexander,  likew  ilea 
good  miniature  painter,  who  became  limner  to  Chriftiana 
queen  of  Sweden. 

Cooper  (Thomas),  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Oxford  about  the 
year  1517.  Pie  was  educated  in  the  fchool  adjoining  to 
Magdalen  College,  of  which  he  was  a  choiifler  ;  where 
alfo,  in  1539,  he  was  elected  probationer,  and  fellow  in  the 
following  year.  About. the  year  1546,  quitting  bis  fellow¬ 
ship,  he  applied  himfelf  to  "the  ft  tidy  of  pbyfic,,in  1556 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  that  faculty,  and-  prabtifed  as 
phyfleian  at  Oxford.  Being  inclined  to’ the  Proteftant  re¬ 
ligion,  probably  this  was  only  a  prudent  fufpenfion  of  his 
final  Intentions,  during  the  Popifli  reign  of  Queen  Mary : 
for,  on  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth,  he  refumed  the  ftudy  of 
divinity;  became  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  made  dean  of 
Chrift-churcb,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  having 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  dobtor  in  divinity. 
In  1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucester ;  and,  the  year 
following,  bifhop  of  Lincoln  whence,  in  1584,  he  was 
tranflated  to  theTee  of  Winchtfter ;  in  which  city  he  died 
on  the  29th  of  x4pril,  1594,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  there,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir.  The  feveral  writ¬ 
ers  who  have  mentioned  Dr.  Cooper,  unanimoufiy  give 
him  the  charabter  of  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  learned  divine, 
and  a  good  man.  He  had  the  misfortune,  while  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  marry  a  lady  whofe  gallantries  became  notorious : 
neverthelefs  he  would  not  be  divorced  from  her;  knowing 
that  he  could  not  live  without  a  wife,  he  did  not  choofe 
11  to  charge  his  co'nfcience  with  the  fcandal  of  a  fecond  mar¬ 
riage.”— He  wrote,  1.  the  Epitome  of  Chronicles  from  the 
17th  year  after  Chrift,  to  1540,  .and  thence  after  to  1  t,6o. 
2.  Thefaurus  linguae  Romanaeet  Britanmcae.  This  diction¬ 
ary,  which  is  an  improvement  upon  Eiyot’s,  was  much 
admired  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  thenceforward  determin¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  author.  3.  A  brief  expofition  of  fuch. 
chapters  of  the  Old  Teftament  as  ufually  are  read  in  the 
church,  at  common  prayer,  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year. 
4.  An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England.  5.  Sermons. 

COOPER’S-HILL,  a  fine  hill  in  Surrey,  celebrated  by 
Sir  John  Denham's  poem  of  the  fame  name.  Its  bale  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  edge  of  the  famous  Runny  mead  ;  its  fum- 
mitis  crowned  by  the  beautiful  fpot  called  Englefield-green  ; 
and  it  lies  19  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London,  on  the  road  from 
Egham,  through  Windfor  Great  Park,  to  Reading. 

COOS,  an  itland  in  the  Archipelago,  46  N.W.  of  Rhodes, 
fubjebt  to  the  Turks.  Long.  27.  44.  E.  Lat.  37.  r.  N.  . 

COPILOWATS,  a  large  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Bulgaiia.  Long  36.  35.  E.  Lat.  4.6.  40.  N. 

COPORlA,  a  town  oflngria,  in  the  Ruffian  govern¬ 
ment  of  Peterlburg,  at  the  mouth,  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name.  Long.  29.  o.  E,  Lat.  59.  34.  N. 

COQUET,  a  river  of  Northumberland,  which  erodes 
the  centre  of  that  county,  and  enters  the  fea  at  Warkworth. 
Celebrated  for  its  ancient  raffle  and  hermitage. 

CORAH,  or  Cc-rahjehemabad,  a  fmall  city  of  Hin- 
dooftan  Proper,  in  the  Doab,  or  country  between  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  fubjeft  to  the  Nabob  of  Qude.  It 
is  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lucknow.  Long.  79.  45.  E.  Lat. 
26.  5  N. 

CORA\l  (Captain  Thomas),  a  gentleman  remarkably 
diftinguifhed  by  his  humanity,  was  born  about  the  year 
1668,  and  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  tr.e  ftation  of 
mafter  of  a  veflel  trading  to  our  colonies.  Afterwards  re¬ 
siding  in  the  taftern  part  of  the  metropolis;  among  tea  faring, 
people3  where  bufinefs  often  obliged  him  to  come  fly  into 
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the  city  and  return  late,  he  frequently  faw  young  children 
expofed  in  the  flreets  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of 
their  parents,  iffis  excited  his  compaflion,  and  induced 
him  to  projeft  the  foundation  of  an  hofpital  for  foundlings. 
Ih  this  humane  defign  he  laboured  with  indefatigable  dili¬ 
gence  for  feventeen  years  ;  and,  by  his  application  procured 
a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  patronil’e  and  carry 
the  fcheme  into  execution,  and  at  length  obtained  the  royal 
charter  for  it.  He  was  alfo  highly  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing.the  trade  of  America,  by  procuring  a  bounty  upon  naval 
ft  ores  imported  from  our  colonies.  He  was  likewife  emi¬ 
nently  concerned  in  fetting  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia 
and  Nova  Scotia.  His  laft  charitable  defign,  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  fome  prog  refs,  was  a  fcheme  for  uniting  the 
North-American  Indians  more  clofely  to  the  Britifh  interell, 
by  an  eftablilhment  for  the  education  of  Indian  girls.  In 
fhort,  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  life  in  labouring  for  the 
public,  and  experienced  a  fate  too  common  in  thofe  who  de¬ 
vote  their  talents  to  fuch  laudable  purpofes  3  being  at  laft 
indebted  for'fubfiftence  to  the  voluntary  lubferiptions  of  fome 
public-lpirited  perfons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  late 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales.  Captain  Coram  died  in  1751  : 
and  was  interred,  at  his  own  defire,  in  a  vault  under  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital. 

CORBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Watdeck,  ten  miles  N.W1  of  Waldeck.  Long.  8.  58.  E. 
Lat.  5  1.  20.  N. 

CORBECK,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in 
Brabant,  three  miles  S.  of  Louvain.  Long.  4.  49.  E.  Lat. 
50.  50.  N. 

CORBEIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Oife  and  late  province  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  divided  into 
two  by  the  Seine,  ieventeen  miles  S.  of  Paris,  Long.  2.  26.  E. 
Lat.  48.  33.  N. 

CORBY,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  confines  of  Weftphalia, 
with  a  famous  abbey,  whofe  abbot  is  a  lovereign  prince.  It 
is  feated  upon  the  river  Wefer.  Long.  9.  30.  E.  Lat.  51. 
50.  N. 

CORDOVA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Tucuman,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  180  miles  from  St.  Jago. 
Long.  62.  5.  W.  Lat.  32.  10.  S. 

CORDUS  (Valerius),  a  learned  botanift,  was  the  fon  of 
Ericius  Cordus,  a  phyfician  and  poet  of  Germany.  Having 
learnt  the  languages,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ltudy  of  botany  : 
in  the  profecution  of  which,  he  examined  the  mountains  of 
Germany,  and  travelled  into  Italy ;  but,  being  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  a  kick  of  a  horfe,  died  at  Rome  in  1544.  He  wrote 
Remarks  on  Diolcorides,  and  other  works, 

CORINNA,  a  Grecian  lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
poetic  talents,  was  born  at  Thefiu,  a  city  of  Bccotia,  and  was 
the  difciple  of  Myrtis,  another  Grecian  lady.  Her  verfes  were 
fo  efteemed  by’the  Greeks,  that  they  gave  her  the  name  of  the 
lyric  mufe.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495  years 
before  Chrift  3  and  is  faid  to  have  gained  the  prize  of  lyric 
poetry  from  that  poet :  but  Paulanias  obferves  that  her  beauty 
made  the  judges  partial. 

CORITA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  twenty-three  miles  E. 
of-Sa)amanca.  Long.  5.  49.  W.  Lat.  41.  5.  N. 

CORK  (Encjjcl.).  To  our  brief  account  of  this  city  we 
add  an  extract  from  an  account  of  a  fociety  eftablilhed  there 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

On  the  2 2d  of  March,  1799,  a  meeting  of  fome  of  the  mod 
refpedtable  charadters  in  Cork  was  held,  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  a  lociety,  in  that  city,  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  It  was  preceded  by  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Corky  dated  the  20th  of 
February,  referring  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  Englifti 
Vol.X.  ' 


fociety,  to  the  effedts  produced  at  Hamburgh,  and  to  the  un¬ 
wearied  and  fuccefsful  labours  of  Count  Rumford  at  Munich  3 
and  obferving  (what  may  be  very  general  in  its  application) 
that  the  charities  at  Cork,  by  the  mode  of  relief  they  have 
held  out,  have  rather  tended  to  encourage  idlcnefs  and  beggary, 
and  have  increafed,  inftead  of  diminiftiing,  the  dumber  of 
diftrefled  objedts  in  that  place.  Feeling  the  difficulties  of  the 
attempt,  yet  confiding  in  the  axiom,  that  though  all  may  not 
be  effected,  yet  no  well-diredled  effort  of  benevolence  can  be 
entirely  loft,  the  author,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Dix  Hincks, 
propofed  the  formation  “  of  a  fociety,  in  imitation  of  that  in 
London,  but  adapted  to  their  own  peculiar  fituation  ;  hoping 
that  by  procuring,  and,  when  approved  of,  recommending  luck 
plans  as  have  been  found  fuccefsful  in  England,  they  may 
contribute  to  their  adoption  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood.” 

At  the  meeting,  held  on  the  22d  of  March,  it  was  refolved, 
that  the  fociety  be  immediately  formed  3  and  that  the  general 
objedt  of  it  fliould  be  to  colled!  information  refpedting  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  fituation  of  the  poor  in  that  city  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  the  mod  effedlual  means  of  meliorating  their 
condition  3  and  to  communicate  this  information  to  the  public, 
in  order  than  any  comforts  and  advantages  which  the  poor 
enjoy  in  other  parts  of  the  Britifh  empire,  might  be  extended 
to  that  part  in  as  great  a  degree  as  peculiar  circumftances  will 
admit.  And  as  it  had  been  found  impoflible,  notwithftanding 
the  large  firms  bellowed,  to  relieve  all  the  diftrefs  that  might 
occur  in  that  large  city,  it  appeared  defirable  that  particular 
attention  fhould  be  paid  to  all  plans  of  economy,  fo  as  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  charitable  inftitutions  to  as  great  a 
number  as  poflible. 

It  was  further  refolved,  that  “  the  fociety  do  ever  keep  in 
view  the  principle,  that  the  beft  relief  the  poor  can  receive,  is 
that  which  comes  from  themfelves  ;  and  that  the  nroft  effectual 
method  of  improving  their  condition  is  by  the  encouragement 
of  induftry  and  prudence. — That  the  bufinefs  of  the  fociety  be 
tranfa&ed  by  a  committee  chofen  annually. — That  this  com¬ 
mittee  be  impowered  to  correfpond  with  any  other  fociety, 
having  a  fimilar  object  3  to  purchafe  any  books,  which  are 
calculated  to  give  them  information  on  the  fubje6t  j  and  to 
print  any  plan  which  they  think  deferving  of  the  public  at¬ 
tention  — That  the  committee  be  alfo  impowered  to  offer  fuch. 
rewards  for  good  conduct,  as  the  flate  of  the  funds  will  admit, 
lo  as  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  poor,  to  what  will  pro¬ 
mote  their  beft  interefts. — That  the  committee  confilt  of  a 
prefident,  five  vice-prefidents,  and  twenty-fix  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  treafurer  and  fecretary,  to  be  chofen  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  fublcribers. — That  no  plan  be  printed,  or  any 
expence  incurred,  without  the  approbation  of  at  leaft  five 
members  of  the  committee  aflembled  in  a  regular  manner. — 
That  the  committee  meet  once  each  month  for  the  tranfnCtion 
of  bufinels. — That  a  fub-committee,  chofen  out  of  the  general 
committee,  and  confifting  of  (even  members  of  the  general 
committee,  do  meet  once  a-week  (that  week  excepted  in 
which  the  general  committee  aflembles),  for  the  purpofe  of 
examining  reports,  and  preparing  plans  for  the  infpeCtion  of 
the  general  committee. — That  every  fublcriber  be  entitled  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  general  or  fub-committee,  and  to 
give  his  opinion,  but  not  to  have  a  vote  on  thedecifion  of  any 
queftion. — And  that  every  member  fubferibe  half  a  guinea 
annually,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  fociety.” 

The  number  of  members  already  exceeds  120,  and  includes 
the  molt  refpe£lable  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cork.  The 
Lord-biftiop  of  Cork  is  the  prefident.  The  vice-prefidents 
are,  Dr.  Moylan  (the  titular  bifhop  of  Cork),  the  Honourable 
Dean  St.  Lawrence,  Sir  Samuel  Rowland,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Chatterton,  and  Mr.  Anderfon. 

One  of  their  fir  ft  objects  is  to  encourage  the  eftabliftiment 
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of  friendly  focictles,  upon  a  general  plan,  which  may  require 
very  few,  if  any,  meetings  of  the  iublcribers.  For  this  purpofe 
the  increafe  of  hotioran  members,  and  the  holding  out  every 
poffible  advantage  to  the  other  members,  have  appeared  to  be 
neceffary. 

It  is  effential  to  the  permanent  peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland, 
to  introduce  among  the  poor  in  that  kingdom  a  proper  and 
ufeful  fyltem  of  education,— habits  of  cleanlinefs, — a  tatle  for 
the  comforts  of  life,  as  applied  to  food,  habitation,  and 
clothes  ; — and  to  promote  the  reciprocity  of  kindnefs  and 
mutual  good-will  among  the  different  claifes  of  life  ;  fo  as  to 
give  the  m.afs  of  the  people  more  interelf  in  the  eftablifhed 
order  of  fociety,  and  more  incitement  to  induftryand  exertion, 
and  to  connect  them  by  a  clofer  and  move  fecure  bond  with 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  Ireland. 

This  can  only  be  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
ranks  of  fociety  in  that  kingdom  :  and  fuch  a  co-operation 
would  be  very  greatly  promoted  by  the  formation  of  inftitu- 
tions  like  that  which  refieCts  fo  much  honour  on  the  patiiotifm 
and  public  fpirit  of  the  city  of  Cork. 

It  mutt  give  infinite  fatisfatlion  to  fee  a  Proteftant  and  a 
Homan-catholic  bifhop  uniting  in  a  friendly  and  benevolent 
co-operation,  for  the  religious  and  moral  improvement,  and 
for  the  temporal  welfare  and  comfort,  of  their  united  Hocks. 
If  this  example  be  followed  throughout  Ireland,  it  may  produce 
the  beft  efre6ts,  not  only  in  meliorating  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  poor,  but  in  removing  religious  prejudices, 
and  in  promoting  Chriftian  charity,  between  the  Catholics  and 
Proteftants  in  that  country. 

Another  inftitution  well  worthy  of  an  account  in  this  place 
is  that  of  a  friendly  fociety,  formed  in  1799,  by  the  aififtance 
of  the  Cork  fociety  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

The  objedts  of  this  friendly  fociety  arc  confined  to  a  pro- 
vifionary  fund  for  the  flip  port  of  the  fubferibing  members  in 
ficknefs,  and  old  age,  and  for  their  Recent  interment.  Circum- 
llances  have  prevented  the  extenfion  of  it-  to  widows  and 
children.  Pcrfons  however  of  .all  ranks  and  defcriptions,  and 
of  both  fexes,  redding  within  the  limits  of  "the  city  of  Cork, 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  and  under  that  of  fifty,  are  admiifible 
into  this  fociety. 

The  fubferiptions  are  to  be  paid  upon  admiflion,  and  during 
life  to  be  continued  monthly,  by  each  member,  as  follows : 

Under  thirty  years  of  age,  -  is.  id. 

Above  thirty,  and  under  forty,  1  4 

Above  forty,  and  under  fifty,  1  9 

Pcrfons  who  by  their  age  would  come  within  one  of  the  two 
Jaft  claffes,  are  admiflible  into  that  immediately  below  it,  on 
payment  of  one  guinea  and  a  half  upon  admiflion. 

The  funds  of  the  fociety  are  open  to  augmentation  by  the 
contributions  of  the  benevolent,  and  by  prefcribed  forfeits  in 
the  members  ;  viz.  for  negleCt  in  payment  of  their  monthly 
fubfeription,  three  pence  for  the  firft,  and  fix-pence  halfpenny 
for  the  fecond  omiflion — for  foliciting  charity,  two  fhillings 
and  eight-pence  halfpenny' — and  for  intoxication,  whilll  re¬ 
ceiving  relief  from  the  fociety,  three  fhillmgs  and  threepence. 

As  the  funds  of  the  fociety  are  in  the  nature  of  (hares,  every 
member  during  ficknels  is  entitled  to  relief  for  each  fliare,  and 
proportionably  for  half  a  fliare,  which  he  or  fhe  fhall  have  in 
the  fund  by  a  weekly  allowance  ;  and  members  above  fixty, 
preferring  an  annuity  to  weekly  payments,  in  ficknefs  or 
infirmity,  are  entitled  to  progrethve  annuities  during  their 
natural  lives,  according  to  their  ages.  At  fixty  years  of  age, 
to  an  annuity  of  five  pounds  ; — at  feventy  years  of  age,  of 
feven  pounds  ten  {hillings ; — at  eighty  years,  of  ten  pounds  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  ninety  years  or  upwards,  to  an  annuity  of 
twelv,  pounds  a-year  for  life.  In  cafe  of  death,  each  member 
is  entitled  to  a  fpecific  fum  for  the  expence  of  his  or  her  funeral. 


uhe  regulations  of  the  fociety  Hate  exceptions-  to  relief,  and 
authorife  exclufion  from  the  fociety.  In  the  fil'd  cafe,  anions 
other  fpecified  in  fiances,  no  member  fhall  be  entitled  to  relief 
for  any  aifeafe,  difiemper,  or  infirmity,  which  he  or  file  may 
have  had,  when  admitted  a  member ;  nor  for  any  difiemper 
contracted  by  lewdnefs  ;  nor  for  any  lamenefs,  misfortune,  or 
accident,  occafioned  by  quarrelling,  rioting,  drunkennefs,  or 
gaming;  nor  if  imprifoned  on  a  charge  of  treafbn,  or  felony, 
until  legally  acquitted  of  the  fame. 

The  penalty  of  exclufion  is  inf! idled  on  members  who  fhall 
attempt  to  take  any  advantage,  by  diffembling  any  ficknefs  or 
infirmity,  or  by  ufing  any  kind  of  fraud  towards  the  focietv  ; 
or  who  fhall  negleCt  to  pay  his  or  her  monthly  payments  for’ 
three  fucceifive  months,  or,  in  cafe  of  default,  the  prefcribed 
forfeits;  or  who  fhall  be  a  notorious  drunkard  or  gambler;  or 
who  fliall  be  criminally  conviCted.  In  any  of  which  cafes  the 
perfon  is  to  forfeit  his  or  her  title  or  claim  to  any  part  of  the 
funds  of  the  fociety. 

Every  perfon  wilhing  to  become  a  member  of  this  focietv, 
mu  ft  produce  a  certificate  of  his  or  her  character,  according  to 
a  prefcribed  rule:  and  every  perfon  admitted  a  member  muff, 
at  the  time  of  admiflion,  fubferibe  an  obligation,  containing  a 
promite  and  declaration,  in  all  things  well  and  truly  to  fulfil, 
keep,  and  obferve,  the  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  of  the 
fociety,  and  to  promote  its  interelt  to  the  ulmofl  of  his. 
power. 

The  funds  of  the  fociety  are  veiled  in  trufiees,  confining  of 
the  prefident,  vice-prefidents,  and  committee,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  fociety  eftablifhed  in  the  city  or  Cork,  “  for  bet¬ 
tering  the  condition  and  increafing  the  comforts  of  the  poor.” 
The  direction  of  the  fociety  is  veiled  in  twenty-one  perfons, 
to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  trufiees,  from  among  the 
fubferibing  members  of  the  “  fociety  for  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  poor,”  or  from  among  any  other  public  inftitution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  who,  together  with  the  treafurer  and 
honorary  members  of  this  friendly  fociety,  are  conflituted  the 
directors  thereof. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  this 
fociety  are  calculated  effectually  to  guard  againft  the  incon¬ 
veniences  to  which  afi'oeiations  of  this  nature  are  fometimes 
liable.  There  are  no  meetings  of  the  exifting  members ;  nor 
can  the  dilTolution  of  the  fociety,  or  any  diftribution  of  its 
funds,  fraudulent  in  itfelf,  and  contrary  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  regulations,  take  place,  but  under  fuch  reftriCtions  as 
exclude  the  poliibility  of  any  derangement  of  the  fociety,  or 
the  mifapplication  of  its  funds.  The  regulations  are  equally 
calculated  to  provide  for  the  health,  and  to  fecure  and  improve 
the  morals  and  good*  conduCt,  of  the  members  of  the  fociety. 
A  certificate  of  character  is  a  prefcribed  title  for  admiifion. 
The  regular  payment  of  the  monthly  coutributions  is  enforced 
by  forfeits;  whilft  the  penalty  of  exclufion  applies  equally  to 
prevent  fucceffive  failures  in  payment,  and  to  check  immoral 
conduit.  In  the  refpeCtability  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
voluntarily  undertaken  the  office  of  trufiees  and  directors,  the 
members  of  this  friendly  fociety  have  a  folid  fecurity,  that  their 
interefts  will  be  well  managed,  and  the  laws  of  the  affociation 
duly  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members. 

We  have  given  a  place  to  thel’e  accounts  in  the  hope  of' 
being  the  mttruments  of  fimilar  good  in  other  parts  of  a 
country  where  fuch  affociations  are  greatly  wanted. 

CORMENTIN,  a  fortrefs  on  the  Gold  Coatt  of  Guinea, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch.  Below  it  is  the  town,  which  is 
large  and  populous.  Long-,  o.  15.  W.  Lat.  5.  30.  N. 

CORMERY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre 
and  Loire  and  late  province  of  Touraine,  It  had  recently  a 
rich  Benediitine  abbey,  and  is  feated  on  the  Indre,  eight  miles 
fubm  Tours.  Long.  o.  cfl.  E.  Lat.  4V7.  30,  N. 
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CORN  ( Eticycl. ) .  There  are  fever al  fpecies  of  corn,  fuch 
as  wheat,  rye  and  barley,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize  and 
lentils,  peafe,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds,  each  of  which  has 
its  ufefulnefs.  Eat  of  thefe  fcarcely  any  pofi'efs  fuch  highly 
nutritive  qualities  as  Maize  or  Indian  Corn.  See  the  article 
Zba. 

Count  Rumforcl,  in  his  fifth  efiay,  publifhed  in  1796,  took 
confiderable'pains  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
very  important  article  of  diet.  Indian  corn  is  produced  in 
abundance  and  of  the  belt  quality  in  Britifh  America.  It  is 
capable  of  being  ground  into  meal  like  any  other  grain,  and 
in  this  ftate  admits  of  various  kinds  of  culinary  preparation. 
One  fimple  and  obvious  way  of  ufing  it  is,  to  mix  it  with 
wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  in  making  bread  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
proportion  of  one-half  may  be  employed.  It  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  cheap  family  pudding,  when  mixed  with  molalles 
and  a  little  fait*,  and  boiled  in  a  bag  ;  and  may  be  enriched 
and  accommodated  to  different  talles  by  the  intermixture  of 
fliced  apples  or  fmall  fruits.  If  a  good  quantity  is  made  at 
once,  it  may  be  very  conveniently  cut  in  dices  and  fried  ;  thefe 
Indian  puddings  not  being  the  worfe  for  feveral  days’  keeping. 

Whether  the  making  and  vending  this  kind  of  pudding  in 
its  plain  ftate  to  the  poor,  along  with  meat  foup,  would  be  a 
means  of  rendering  bread  unnecefiary,  or  whether  thickening 
the  foup  with  Indian  meal  might  be  made  to  anfwer  the  fame 
falutary  purpofe  with  lets  trouble,  are  fubjects  worthy  of  con- 
fideration  with  thofe  who  fuperintend  the  public  kitchens. 
As  the  Indian  meal  requires  long  boiling  to  free  it  from  its 
raw  tafte,  the  latter  mode  appears,  in  fail,  to  prom ife  the 
greater  advantages ;  though  it  is  likely  the  poor  themfclves 
would  prefer  “  iolid  pudding,”  even  at  an  additional  charge, 
to  a  diet  approaching  lb  much  to  the  fluid  ftate. 

But  the  mod  economical  way  of  preparing  Indian  meal  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  ftirring  it  into  a  quantity  of  water,  lo  as  to 
make  hafty-pudding,  in  which  ftate  it  is  eaten  and  univerfally 
approved  in  America,  where  its  nutritious  qualities  are 
reckoned  fuperior  even  to  thofe  of  wheat.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  done  is  the  following  : 

A  quantity  of  water,  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  fait 
dilfufed  in  it,  being  put  on  the  fire,  repeated  handfuls  «f 
Indian  meal  are  gradually  ftirred  into  it,  lb  as  to  make  an 
uniform  mixture.  As  the  contents  of  the  pot  approach  to  a 
boiling  ftate  they  become  thicker  and  thicker,  and  at  iaft,  by  a 
due  regulation  of  the  proportion  of  meal,  and  conftant  ftirring, 
the  pudding  becomes  lufficiently  folid  to  keep  the  implement 
with  which  it  is  ftirred,  upright,  when  plunged  into  the  middle 
of  the  kettle.  Half  an  hour's  further  boiling  finifties  the  procefs. 

This  pudding,  however,  is  lcarcely  favonry  enough  to  make 
a  meal  without  fome  kind  of  fauce;  and  this  perhaps  may 
make  it  a  lefs  eligible  mode  of  firft  introducing  Indian  corn  to 
the  notice  of  the  poor  as  an  article  of  diet.  Count  Eumford, 
indeed,  who  made  the  experiment,  thews,  by  the  following 
ltatement,  that,  with  even  this  di llid vantage',  a  comfortable 
meal  may  be  made  at  the  trilling  expence  of  five  farthings. 

Farthings 

1  lb.  i  f  oz.  of  pudding  -  -  2  } 

Sauce,  confifting  of  butter,  mobiles,  and  vinegar 

In  Italy,  where  this  kind  of  pudding  is  in  great  popular 
efteem,  it  is  very  commonly  eaten  without  any  lance,  under 
the  name  ol  pote/rfa :  finely  the  poor  of  this  country,  by 
gradual  fteps,  and  elpecially  by  the  example  of  their  fitperiors 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  very  mate-rial),  may  be  lee!  to  avail 


themfclves  of  fo  great  a  benefit,  and  be  taught  to  relilh,  in  a 
country  liable,  to  occ’afional  deficiencies  in  the  produce  of  grain, 
as  well  as  to  confiderable  temporary  changes  in  the  price  of 
other  neceflaries  of  life,  fome  of  thofe  kinds  of  food  which  are 
known  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  inhabitant*  of  diftanl 
climates. 

Corn-grinding  Machine ,  an  invention  for  which  a  patent 
has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Barratt,  of  Gedling,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham.  In  the  fpecification  it  is  laid  to  be  a  mole 
fimple,  concife,  and  cheap  method  of  grinding  corn,  or  other 
grain,  than  has  been  hitherto  uled.  It  is  either  moveable  or 
immoveable,  and  intended  to  be  worked  by  water,  wind, 
horfes,  hand,  or  othervvife. 

“  This  mill,”  fays  the  inventor,  “  may  be  conveniently 
ereClc.d  in  a  garden  or  croft,  wherever  the  wind  has  accefs, 
and  is  fo  light  as  to  be  capable  of  being  turned  by  the  hand,  or 
the  fails  may  occafionally  be  affixed  in  a  horizontal  pofition  to 
the  upright  {haft ;  and  on  taking  down  the  filed  over  the, 
mouth-hopper,  the  power  of  a  horte  may  be  applied  when  the 
wind  fails.  It  will  perhaps  be  ncceftary,  on  this  occafion,  to 
have  the  wheel  A,  Plate  22.  fig.  1.  enlarged,  which  may  be 
readily  effefted  by  ferewing  on  an  additional  wheel  in  quadrants 
or  oftants,  as  may  be  preferred.  The  whole  apparatus  may 
be  conveniently  fixed  on  a  centre,  with  a  gudgeon  at  each 
end,  to  the  gable  end  ol  a  honfe,  barn,  or  granery,  a  peculiar 
provifion  being  planned  in  the  fails  for  that  purpoffi.  It  will 
appear  obvious,  that  its  internal  conftruction  is  fuited  to  any 
power  which  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  fails  ;  and  it  will  be 
l'uperftuous  to  hint  to  a  workman,  how  hand-mills  may  be 
connected  with  the  crown  and  fpr.r- wheels  at  the  fame  time  to 
grind  malt,  fplit  beans,  cut  hay,  liraw,  he. 

“  Fig.  1.  A  is  a  crown  and  1'pur  wheel ;  it  has  three  con¬ 
centric  circles,  1,  2,  3,  with  teeth  adapted  to  the  fpur-wheel. 
above,  on  the  mill-fliaft,  the  teeth  in  the  feeond  being  higher 
than  the  firft,  and  in  the  third  higher  than  the  feeond,  to  meet 
the  elevation  of  the  mill-fliaft  above  the  plane  of  the  crown¬ 
wheel.  Theie  circles  are  called  the  fpeed-wheels,  ferving  to 
increal'e  the  velocity  of  the  ftones,  or  to  preferve  it  when  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  decreafes.  This  wheel  may  be  difpenfed 
with,  with  one  or  two  pair  of  ftones,  the  nut  on  the  Ipindle 
being  made  contrate  ir.ftead  of  fpur,  and  immediately  connected 
with  the  lpur-wheel,  affixed  to  the  axis  of  the  mill  by  means 
of  a  ftiding  box  A  (fig.  2.),  and  ferewed  in  its  pofition  by  the 
ferew  S  (fig.  2.),  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  each  of  the  con¬ 
centric  circles,  as  the  crown-wheel  is  required  to  move  fafter 
or  {lower.  C  is  the  brake-wheel,  which  retards  or  ftops  the 
motion  of  the  fails  by  its  friction  with  the  wedge  W.  (See  for 
its  pofition  on  the  axis  fig.  2.)  D  is  a  circular  {date  of  caft- 
iron,  belonging  to,  and  being  part  of,  the  iron  axis  of  thG 
mrll-ftiaft,  or  the  upright  axis  of  the  crown-wheel.  Upon  this 
plate,  on  the  continuation  of  the  fpindle  (fee  d,  fig.  2.),  is 
placed  the  crofs  fig.  4.  to  which  it  is  fattened  by  four  ferews 
paffing  through  the  four  holes  of  both  ;  and  the  extremity  of 
the  arm  of  each  fail  into  which  the  faid  crofs  is  inferted  at  the 
{lot  f  (fig.  3.),  and  fecured  by  another  ferew  and  moveable* 
iron  bandages.  E  is  the  gallows,  which  fupports  the  gudgeon 
of  the  mill-lhaft,  which,  moving  on  a  centre  at  the  fmail  end, 
permits  the  fpur-wheel  to  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  by 
means  of  the  wedge  at  the  other  end.  The  ftones  moved  by 
the  nut  i  are  placed  in  a  box  in  the  frame  G,  fixed  on  a  \  lat- 
fbrm  »/,  which,  ftiding  on  the  rails  //,  h,  the  lpir.dle  is  thrown 
out  of  gear  by  the  lerew  II  paiiing  through  the  iron  rod. 


■  *  Three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  ftirred  into  five  pints  (1  boiling  water,  with  the  addition  of  one  ounce  of  lalt  and  three 

«  fourths  of.  a  pound  of  n.ohtllcs,  the  whole  tied  looltly  in  a  bag  and  boiled  fix  hours,,  makes  ten  pounds  of  pudding  at  an  ex- 
!  pence  of  lefs  than  id.  per  pound.  S'  c  Count  Ruin  ford's  3U  elfay,  p.  264. 
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which,  "by  the  fcrew  I,  raifes  or  deprefics  the  bridge-tree,  a  is 
an  iron  axis,  with  {mail  wheels  at  each  end,  for  turning  a 
fifting  machine. 

“  Fig.  3.  is  the  fail-arm,  into  which,  at  the  mortife  a,  is  put 
the  fupporting  arm  D,  at  its  end  b,  and  fcrewed  by  a  peg  :  the 
fixed  part  of  the  fail  E  falls  into  the  (lot  C,  and  is  kept  in  its 
petition  by  the  guards  d,  and  a  peg  in  the  groove  B.  The 
two  other  fan-fails  F,  F,  flide  on  each  fide  of  the  fixed  one, 
moving  on  a  centre  at  the  narrow  extremity,  and,  when 
expanded  to  the  wind,  are  kept  in  their  pofitions  by  pegs  in 
the  fame  groove  catching  in  the  notches  at  the  other  extremity  : 
thefe  fails  are  made  of  thin  boards.  When  the  fails  are  affixed 
to  a  gable-end,  whence  it  will  occafionally  be  neceflary  to 
catch  the  wind  on  oppofite  fides  oft.be  fail,  the  ledge  e  is  at¬ 
tached  to  each  fail-arm  into  the  nicks,  on  which  falls  the 
fpring  m  of  the  adjoining  fail,  by  which  means  the  fails  are 
turned  to  oppofite  degrees  of  obliquity.  The  frame  of  the 
machinery,  as  depitled  in  the  fnecification,  turns  on  caftors, 
on  a  circular  bafe.” 

The  patentee  has  erefted  a  mill,  of  the  above  defeription,  at 
his  houfe  at  Gedling,  near  Nottingham,  and  has  various 
mode's,  open  for  the  infpeftion  of  fuch  perfons  as  may  with  to 
fee  them.  Thefe  mills  may  be  adapted-  to  be  worked  either  by 
rivulets  or  the  wind  :  in  the  latter  cafe  they  may  be  erefted  on 
the  ftem  of  a  {landing  tree,  or  the  gable  end  or  corner  of  a 
houfe,  barn,  or  other  building,  in  any  of  which  fituations  the 
whole  apparatus  for  grinding,  &c.  may  be  contained  within 
the  attic  or  other  room. 

The  price  of  the  above  mills,  adapted  to  gable  ends,  to 
work  only  one  pair  of  grey  Hones,  of  not  more  than  thirty 
inches  diameter,  is  thirty-five  guineas  ;  if  with  a  preparation 
for  other  machinery  three  guineas  more.  Thofe  to  be  eretled 
on  the  ground,  adapted  either  for  wind  or  water,  will  be  from 
forty-five  to  fixty  guineas;  and  if  two  pair  of  Hones,  dimen- 
fions  as  above,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  guineas  extra ;  if  of 
larger  fizes,  the  price  will  advance  in  proportion. 

The  mills  on  the  ground  may  be  made  either  portable  or 
immoveable,  on  pofts,  and  when  boarded  forms  a  complete 
houfe,  under  the  works,  for  the  miller,  and  a  receptacle  for 
his  flour. 

Thefe  mills,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  ftones,  will  turn  off 
as  much  work  as  any  mills  on  the  old  conftru&ton.  The 
prices  mentioned  are  exclufive  of  any  water-works,  carriage, 
«r  fixing. 

CORNARIUS,  or  Haguenbot  (John),  a  celebrated 
German  phyfician,  born  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony.  His  pre¬ 
ceptor  made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguenbot  to  that  of 
Cornarius,  under  which  he  is  moft  known.  At  twenty  years 
@f  age  he  taught  grammar,  and  explained  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  and  orators  to  his  fcholars ;  and  at  twenty-three,  was 
licentiate  in  medicine.  Fie  found  fault  with  moft;  of  the 
remedies  provided  by  the  apothecaries  ;  and  oblerving,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  phyficians  taught  their  pupils  only 
what  is  to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  B.hafes,  and  the  other  Arabian 
phyficians,  he  carefully  fought  for  the  writings  of  the  belt 
phyficians  of  Greece,  and  employed  about  fifteen  years  in 
tranflating  them  into  Latin,  efpecially  the  works  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Aetius,  iEginetus,  and  a  part  of  thofe  of  Galen.  Mean¬ 
while  he  praftifed  phyfic  with  reputation  at  Zwickow,  Franc- 
fort,  Marburg,  Ncrdhaufen,  and  Gena,  where  he  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  1558,  aged  fifty-eight.  He  alfo  wrote  fome 
medicinal  treaties  ;  published  editions  of  fome  poems  of  the 
ancients  on  medicine  and  botany  ;  and  tranflated  fome  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  particularly  thofe  of  Bafil,  and  a  part  of 
thofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNET,  a  caftle  on  the  ifland  of  Guernfey,  Long.  2, 

4@.  W.  Lat.  49.  30.  N. 


CORNETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  river  Marta,  three' 
miles  E.  of  the  fea,  and  thirty-ieven  N.W.  of  Rome.  Lono-. 
11.  53.  E.  Lat.  42.  1  5.  N. 

CORNUS  ( Encycl .).  The  fecond  fpecies,  namely,  the 
cornus  fan  guinea,  bloody-twig,  or  common  dog-wood,  hath- 
been  found  capable  of  yielding  an  oil  applicable  to  fome  ufeful 
purpofes.  The  following  accountds  taken  from  the  Annales 
de  Chimie. 

“  The  cornus  fanguinea  of  Linnaeus,”  fays  Citizen  Marque- 
ron,  of  Strafburg,  who  writes  that  article,  “  is  a  fhrub  fo  much- 
efteemed  by  ornamental  gardeners,  for  embellifliing  clumps  of 
trees,  both  on  account  of  its  beautiful  form,  and  the  fine  red- 
colour  which  its  branches  and  leaves  aflfume  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fummer,  bears  a  berry,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a 
blackilh  colour,  whofe  utility,  both  for  the  purpofes  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  the  arts,  has  never  hitherto  been  properly  eftimated. 

£f  The  greafy  unftuous  appearance  which  thefe  berrics- 
exhibit  when  cruftied  between  the  fingers,  led  me  to  imagine 
that  they  might  contain  an  oil,  which  certainly  muft  poileftr 
fome  ufeful  properties.  Well  perfuaded  of  this  truth,  that- 
none  of  nature’s  productions  are  without  their  ufe,  I  prevailed 
upon  Citizen  Chevreule,  botanical  gardener  at  Molfheim,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  where  this  fhrub  grows  in' 
great  abundance,  to  collect  a  quantity  of  its  berries. 

“  Ten  kilogrammes  of  thefe  berries  were  collected  and 
fpread  out  in  a  garret,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  drying  them,  but? 
in  order  that  they  might  acquire  a  fofter  confidence  :  in  this 
ftate  they  were  reduced  to  a  pafte,  and  fubjected  to  the  prefs, 
where,  without  the  application  of  heat,  two  litres  were  ob¬ 
tained,  of  a  greafy  undfuous  liquid,  pofleffing  a  degree  of 
vifeidity  fimilar  to  that  of  oil,  of  a  green,  though  very  pellucid^ 
colour ;  it  was  perfectly  homogeneous,-  and  exhibited  all  the 
phyfical  properties  of  a  real  oil,  without  poflefiing;  either  a 
difagreeable  fmell  or  tafte,  which  determined  Citizen  Chev- 
reufe  and  me  to  eat  a  fallad  prepared  with  it,  which  we  did 
fevera]  times  without  experiencing  any  bad  effects  from  it. 
Thefe  properties,  however,  not  being  fufficient  to  demonftrate’- 
that  this  liquid  was  really  an  oil,  I  undertook  the  talk  of  fub- 
jedling  it  to  various  experiments,  of  which  the  refult  is  as 
follows  : 

“  A  drop  of  this  oily  liquid,  when  let  fall  into  a  veflel  filled' 
with  water,  extended  itfelf  over  its  furface  in  a  very  fine  pellicle, 
which  reflefted  the  prifmatic  colours. 

“  Wifhing  to  know  whether  it  were  poflible  to  deprive  this 
oily  fubftance  of  its  green  colour,  I  waftied  it  with  cold  and 
hot  water,  the  water  being  charged  with  fulphate  of  alumine, 
powdered  (late,  charcoal-powder,  &c.  All  thefe  different 
means  were  of  no  effect,  the  liquids  above  mentioned  did  net 
receive  any  new  tinge,  and  the  green  colour  of  the  oil  re¬ 
mained  always  the  fame. 

“  Alcohol  was  alfo  employed.  This  menftruum  having 
affirmed  a  greenifti  tinge,  I  imagined  that  I  fhould  be  able 
thereby  to  extract  the  colouring  matter  of  the  oily  liquid  ;  for 
which  purpofe  I  added  a  portion  of  this  alcohol,  tinged  as 
above  mentioned,  to  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  The 
mixture  immediately  became  white,  and  fome  drops  of  oil  _ 
lwam  at  the  top.  I  evaporated,  in  a  diflilling  apparatus, 
another  portion  of  this  coloured  alcohol :  the  alcohol  which  I 
thus  obtained  was  colourlefs,  and  there  remained  behind  a 
quantity  of  oil,  of  the  fame  colour  as  before  :  the  alcohol 
therefore  owed  its  colour  only  to  the  folution  of  a  portion  of 
the  oil,  and  not  to  the  feparation  of  the  colouring  principle. 

“  Sulphur  combined  completely  with  this  oil  :  with  the  aid 
of  caloric,  there  refulted  from  this  combination  a  real  balfam 
of  fulphur,  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour,  verging  upon  the  brown 
and  of  an  extremely  fetid  fmell. 
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<fPatafli,  fuda,  and  ammonia,  formed  with  this  oil  real  COROMANDEL  ( Eiicycl .).  This  eaftern  coaft  of  the  pe- 
foaps,  pofieffing  difl'ercnt  degrees  of  folidity.  ninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 

“  The  concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  combined  with  this  oil,  Golconda,  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  fouth  by 
produced  a  real  acid  foap,  of  a  yellowiffi  colour,  and  the  ap-  Madura,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bifnagar.  This  coaft  fo  much 
pearance  of  a  retin.  rcfembles  that  of  Orixa,  that  the  Abbe  Raynal  choofes  to 

“  The  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  exhibited  no  perceptible  contider  them  as  one,  and  gives  to  both  the  general  name  of 
operation  upon  the  oil,  when  applied  to  it  in  the  cold  way,  Coromandel.  Here  an  exceflive  heat  reigns  from  the  begin- 
excepting  that  they  affirmed,  a  flight  greenith  tinge.  ning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Odlober.  It  begins  at  nine  in 

“  Nitric  acid,  when  heated  with  this  oil,  caufed  it  toaftume  the  morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the  evening.  During 
a  folid  confiftence,  and  a  yellow  colour,  perfectly  refembling  the  night  it  is  allayed  by  a  fea-breeze  from  the  fouth-eaft  ; 
that  of  yellow  pomatum  ;  during  the  ebullition  there  took  and  raoft  commonly  this  refrefhing  gale  begins  at  three  in  the 
place  a  confiderable  fwelling  in  the  mafs,  an  extrication  of  afternoon.  The  air  is  lets  inflamed  during  the  reft  of  the 
nitrous  gas,  &:c.  The  theory  of  this  operation  being  perfedlly  year,  though  in  all  feafons  it  is  very  hot.  It  rains  almoft 
well  known,  it  will  be  unneceftfary  to  explain  it  in  this  place,  continually  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

“  Not  having  been  able  to  procure  nitrous  acid,  it  was  This  immenfe  tradl  is  covered  with  a  parched  fand  for  the 
impracticable  for  me  to  afcertain  the  inflammability  of  this  extent  of  two  miles,  and  fometimes  only  one  mile  along  the 
oil  by  the  acids.  coaft. 

“  By  boiling  for  fome  time  upon  litharge,  this  oil  acquired  This  country  was  at  firft  negleCtcd  by  the  Europeans  for 
the  ficcative  property,  which  rendered  it  tit  for  being  employed  many  realbns.  It  was  feparated  by  inaeceffible  mountains 
in  painting,  a  property  which  it  poftefted  before  its  oxygena-  from  Malabar,  where  thefe  bold  adventurers  endeavoured  la 
tion,  but  in  a  Ids  degree  than  afterwards.  fettle  themfelves.  Spices  and  aromatics,  which  were  the 

“  By  continuing  the  ebullition,  the  oxyde  of  lead  was  principal  objedts  of  their  attention,  were  not  to  be  found 
difoxydated,  and  entirely  dillblved  ;  and  the  mixture  acquired  there.  In  (hort,  civil  diflenfions  had  banifhed  from  it  tran- 
a  confiftence  and  brown  colour,  perfectly  refembling  that  of  quillity,  fecurity,  and  induftry.  At  that  period  the  empire 
the  brown  diachylon  ( unguent  dc  la  mere).  of  Bifnagar,  to  which  this  vaft  country  was  fubjeCt,  was  fall¬ 

al  repeated  the  fame  experiment,  taking  care  to  add  writer,  ing  to  ruin.  The  governments  of  Vifapour,  the  Carnatic, 
and  conftantly  llir  the  liquid,  in  the  manner  which  is  praCtifed  Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  oft’  their  dependence,  and  af- 
in  preparing  the  diapalma  plafter  ;  by  which  means  I  obtained  fumed  the  title  of  kings.  Thole  of  Madura,  Tanjore,  My- 
a  fubftance  of  a  good  confidence,  and  a  colour  perfectly  fore,  Gingi,- and  fome  others,  likewife  ufurped  the  fovereign 
refembling  that  of  the  Empl.  de  rigo  cum  mercurio  :  this  colour  authority,  though  they  retained  their  ancient  title  of  JCaick. 
having  made  me  believe  that  I  had  failed  to  obtain  a  plafter.  This  revolution  had  juft  happened  when  the  Europeans  ap« 
which  I  imagined  ought  to  be  of  a  whitifli  colour,  I  repeated  peared  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  The  foreign  trade  was  at 
the  experiment  feveral  times  with  all  poffible  attention ;  and  that  time  inconfiderable ;  it  confided  only  of  diamonds  from 
every  time  I  obtained  a  plafter  of  the  fame  colour.  The  Golconda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and  Surat,  and 
theory  of  plafters  having  been  very  well  explained  by  Citizen  from  thence  to  Ornnus  or  Suez,  whence  they  were  circulated 
Deyeux,  it  may  be  difpenled  with  in  this  place.  I  expofed  a  through  all  Europe  and  Alia.  Maffiilipatan,  the  richeft  and 
quantity  of  this  oil  to  the  contadf  of  the  atmofpherical  air  :  moft  populous  city  of  thefe  countries,  was  the  only  market 
after  fome  time  it  was  found  to  have  acquired  a  fomewhat  that  was  known  for  linens ;  they  were  purchafed  at  a  great 
greater  degree  of  confiftence.  fair  annually  holden  there  by  the  Arabian  and  Malayan  vef- 

“  The  fame  experiment  was  repeated,  but  with  the  addition  fels  that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by  caravans  arrived  from 
of  water,  and  the  obfervance  of  all  the  precautions  diredted  by  diftant  parts.  The  linens  were  exported  to  the  fame  places 
Citizen  Berthollet :  at  the  end  of  a  month  the  oil  had  acquired  with  the  diamonds.  The  fondnefs  for  the  manufaflures  of 
a  folid  confiftence,  and  a  white  colour,  fimilar  to  that  of  wax.  Coromandel  which  began  to  prevail  here,  infpired  all  the 
“  Wlfhing,  finally,  to  know  of  what  utility  this  oil  might  European  nations  trading  to  the  Indian  feas  with  the  refolu- 
be  for  domeftic  purpofes,  I  poured  it  into  a  lamp  with  cotton  tion  of  forming  fettlements  there.  They  were  not  difeourag- 
wicks,  which  being  lighted  threw  out  a  bright  light,  without  ed  either  by  the  difficulty  of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland 
any  perceptible  finoke  or  frnell  :  the  fame  lamp,  with  wicks  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river ; 
of  the  lame  kind,  was  fucceffively  filled  with  oil  of  olives  and  by  the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  lea,  at  one  feafon 
rape  feed  oil ;  the  latter  burnt  two  hours,  the  olive-oil  two  of  the  year,  is  not  navigable  ;  by  the  barrennefs  of  the 
hours  and  a  quarter,  and  the  oil  of  the  c ornus  fanguinea  two  coafts,  for  the  moft  part  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  ;  or 
hours  and  a  half.  by  the  tyranny  and  fludluating  fiale  of  the  government. 

“If  we  add  to  thefe  fails,  the  property  of  congealing,  They  thought  that  {fiver  would  be  induftrioufly  fought  after ; 
which  belongs  to  this  oil,  we  fhall  have  all  the  characters  of  that  Pegu  would  furnifli  timber  for  building,  and  Bengal, 
the  oil  of  the  cornus  fanguinea.  corn  for  lubfiftence ;  that  a  profperous  voyage  of  nilfe  months 

“  From  thefe  experiments,  which  are  all  that  I  have  had  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  complete  their  ladings  ;  and 
it  in  my  power  to  make,  I  am  authorifed  to  conclude,  that  that  by  fortifying  themfelves  they  lliould  be  fecure  againft  the 
the  oily  juice  obtained  by  expreffion  from  the  cornus  Jan-  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  opprefied  thefe  countries. 
guinea  is  a  real  oil,  po (Telling  certain  properties  that  may  The  firft  European  colonies  were  eftablifhed  near  the  (bore, 
render  it  ufeful  in  the  arts,  commerce,  and  perhaps  in  me-  Some  of  them  obtained  a  lettlement  by  force  :  moft  of  them 
dicine.  I  alfo  think  that  it  ought  to  be  placed,  according  to  were  formed  with  the  coitfent  of  the  fovereigns  ;  and  all  were 
Fourcroy’s  principles,  in  the  fecond  clafs,  which  compre-  confined  to  a  very  narrow  trad!  of  land.  The  boundaries  of 
hends  the  ficcative  oils,  which  lpeedily  grow  thick,  are  not  each  were  marked  out  by  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants,  which 
congealed  by  the  adtion  of  the  cold,  take  tire  with  nitrous  was  their  only  defence.  In  procefs  of  time  fortifications  were 
acid  alone,  and  form  with  fulphuric  acid  refinous  compo-  railed ;  and  the  fecurity  derived  from  them,  added  to  the  le- 
fitions.  nity  of  the  government,  foon  increafed  the  number  of  co- 

CORO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Terra  Firma,  feated  lonifts.  The  fplendor  and  independence  of  thefe  fettlements 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Venezuela,  50  miles  W.  of  La  feveral  times  raifed  the  jealoufy  of  the  princes  in  whole  do- 
Guaira.  Long.  70.  0.  W.  Lat.  11.0.  N.  minions  they  were  formed;  but  their  attempts  to  demolilii 
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fhem  proved  abortive.  Each  colony  increafed  in  profperity  in 
proportion  to  the  riches  and  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  that 
founded  it.  None  of  the  companies  that  exercifed  an  ex- 
clufive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  any 
concern  in  the  trade  of  diamond?.  This  was  always  left  to 
private  merchants,  and  by  degrees  fell  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh,  or  the  Jews  and  Armenians  that  lived  under 
their  protection.  At  prefent  this  grand  object  of  luxury  and 
induftry  is  much  reduced.  The  revolutions  that  have  happen¬ 
ed  in  Indoffan  have  prevented  people  from  reforting  to  thefe 
rich  mines  ;  and  the  anarchy  in  which  this  unhappy  country 
is  plunged,  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they  will  be  again  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  whole  of  the  commercial  operations  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  is  confined  to  the  purchale  of  cottons. 
The  manufacturing  of  the  white  cottons  bought  there,  differs 
fo  little  from  ours,  that  it  would  be  neither  interefting  nor 
inftrublive  to  enter  into  a  minute  defeription  of  it.  The  pro- 
Cefs  ufed  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which  was  at  firlt 
fervilely  followed  in  Europe,  has  fince  been  rendered  more 
ffmple,  and  brought  to  greater  perfection  by  our  manufacturers. 
The  painted  cottons  which  are  bought  there,  we  have  not 
yet  attempted  to  imitate.  Thofe  who  imagine  we  have  been 
prevented  from  undertaking  this  branch  merely  by  the  high 
price  of  labour  among  us,  are  miftaken.  Nature  has  not 
given  us  the  wild  fruits  and  drugs  necefiary  for  the  cornpo- 
fition  of  thofe  bright  and  indelible  colours  which  conftitute  the 
principal  merit  of  the  Indian  manufactures;  nor  has  the  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  the  waters  that  lerve  to  fix  them.  The  Indians 
■do  not  univerfally  obferve  the  fame  method  in  painting  their 
cottons  ;  either  becaule  there  are  fome  niceties  peculiar  to 
certain  provinces,  or  becaule  different  foils  produce  dif¬ 
ferent  drugs  for  the  fame  ufes.  We  ffiould  tire  the  patience 
of  our  readers  were  we  to  trace  the  flow  and  painful  progrefs 
of  the  Indians  in  the  art  of  painting  their  cottons.  It  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  believe  that  they  owe  it  to  length  of  time,  rather  than 
to  the  fertility  of  their  genius.  What  feerns  to  authoril’e  this 
conjefture  is,  that  they  have  flopped  in  their  improvements, 
and  have  not  advanced  a  Angle  ftep  in  the  arts  for  many  ages  ; 
■whereas  we  have  proceeded  with  amazing  rapidity.  Indeed, 
were  we  to  confider  only  the  want  of  invention  in  the  Indians, 
we  thould  be  tempted  to  believe,  that,  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  they  have  received  the  arts  they  cultivate  from  fome  more 
induftrious  nation  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  thefe  arts 
have  a  peculiar  dependence  on  the  materials,  gums,  colours, 
and  productions  of  India,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  that 
they  are  natives  of  that  country.  It  may  appear  fomewhat 
furprifing  that  cottons  painted  with  all  lorts  of  colours  ffiould 
be  fold  at  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  they  are  almoft  as  cheap 
as  thofe  that  have  only  two  or  three.  But  it  muff  be  obferved, 
that  the  merchants  of  the  country  fell  to  all  the  companies  a 
large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time ;  and  that  the  demand 
for  cottons  painted  with  various  colours  makes  but  a  fniall  ar¬ 
ticle  in  their  aflbrtments,  as  they  are  not  muchelleemed  in 
Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  are  in  fome  degree  manufac¬ 
tured  throughout  the  whole  country  of  Indoffan,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  Cape  Cormorin  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  it  is 
obfervable,  that  the  fine  forts  are  made  in  the  eaftern  parts, 
the  commCA  ones  in  the  centre,  .and  the  coarfe  ones  in  the 
moft  welter n  parts.  Manufactures  are  eftablifhed  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  colonies,  and  upon  the  coaft  :  they  are  more  frequent 
at  the  dittance  of  five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cot¬ 
ton  is  more  cultiyated,  and  provifions  are  cheaper.  The  pur- 
chafes  made  there  are  carried  30  or  40  leagues  further  into  the 
country.  The  Indian  merchants  fettled  in  the  European  fac¬ 
tories  have  always  the  management  of  this  bufinefs.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  wanted  are  fettled  with 
thefe  people  5  the  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  patterns  ; 


and,  at  the  time  the  contraCt  is  made,  a  third  or  a  fourth 
part  of  the  money  agreed  on  is  advanced.  This  arrangement 
is  owing  to  the  neceffity  thefe  merchants  themfelves  are  un¬ 
der  of  advancing  money  to  the  workmen,  by  the  partners 
or  agents  who  are  difperfed  through  the  whole  country ;  of 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  them,  for  fear  of  lofing  what 
they  have  advanced ;  and  of  gradually  lellening  the  fum,  by 
calling  for  the  cottons  as  faff  as  they  are  worked  off.  With¬ 
out  thefe  precautions,  nothing  could  be  depended  on  in  an 
oppreffive  government,  where  the  weaver  cannot  work  on  his 
own  account,  either  becaule  his  eircumftances  will  not  permit, 
or  becaufe  he  dares  not  venture  to  difeover  them  for  fear  of  ex- 
adtions.  The  companies  that  have  either  l'uccefs,  or  good  ma¬ 
nagement,  conftantly  keep  the  flock  of  one  year  in  advance  in 
their  fettlements.  By  this  method  they  are  fure  of  having  the 
quantity  of  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  and  of  the  quality  they 
chool'e,  at  the  moft'  convenient  time :  not  to  mention  that 
their  workmen  and  their  merchants,  who  are  kept  in  conftant 
employment,  never  leave  them.  Such  nations  as  want  money 
and  credit  cannot  begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  their  fhips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix  months  at  molt 
to  execute  the  orders  lent  from  Europe.  The  goods  are  ma¬ 
nufactured  and  examined  in  hafte;  and  they  are  even  obliged 
to  take  fuch  as  are  known  to  be  bad,  and  would  be  rejected  at 
any  other  time.  The  neceffity  they  are  under  of  completing 
their  cargoes,  and  fitting  out  their  veffels  before  hurricanes 
come  on,  leaves  no  room  for  nicety  of  infpeCtion.  It  would  bea 
miftake  to  imagine  that  the  country  agents  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  order  goods  to  be  made  on  their  account,  in  hopes  of 
felling  them  without  a  reafonable  advantage  to  the  company 
with  whom  they  are  engaged  For,  befides  that  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  them  are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  in  fo  large  an 
undertaking,  they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it.  If  the  company  that  employ  them  ffiould  be 
hindered  by  unforefeen  accidents  from  fending  the  ufual 
number  of  fhips,  thefe  merchants  would  have  no  vent  for  their 
commodities.  The  Indians,  the  form  of  whofe  drefs  requires 
different  bi'eadths  and  lengths  from  thofe  of  the  cottons  fabri¬ 
cated  for  our  ufe,  would  not  purchafe  them  ;  and  the  other 
European  companies  would  be  provided,  or  certain  of  being  pro¬ 
vided,  with  whatever  the  extent  of  their  trade  required,  and 
their  money  enabled  them  to  purchafe.  The  plan  of  procuring 
loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  ne¬ 
ver  has,  nor  can  be  ufeful.  It  has  been  a  cuftom,  time  im¬ 
memorial,  in  Indoffan,  for  every  citizen  who  borrows  mo¬ 
ney,  to  give  a  written  inftrument  to  his  creditor.  This  deed, 
is  of  no  force  in  a  court  of  judicature,  unlefs  it  is  figned  by 
three  witnefles,  and  bears  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  year 
when  it  was  made,  with  the  rate  of  intereft  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties.  If  the  borrower  fails  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
he  may  be  arrefted  by  the  lender  himfelf.  He  is  never  im* 
priforied,  becaufe  there  is  no  fear  of  his  making  his  efcape. 
He  would  not  even  eat,  without  obtaining  leave  c-  his  creditor. 
The  Indians  make  a  three- fold  divifion  of  intereft  :  one  kind 
theyr  call  vice ;  another  neither  vice  nor  virtue;  and  a  third, 
they  fay,  is  virtue.  The  fir  ft  is  four  per  cent,  a  month;  the 
fecond  two  ;  and  the  third  one.  The  laft  is,  in  their  opinion, 
an  adl  of  beneficence  that  only  belongs  to  the  moft  heroic 
-minds.  Yet,  though  the  Europeans,  who  are  forced  tQ  bor¬ 
row,  meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  cannot  avail 
themfelves  of  the  indulgence  without  being  involved  in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the  hamte  of  the 
natives.  In  the  weftern  part,  indeed,  there  are  Mahomedans 
known  by  the  name  of  Chalias ,  who,  at  Naour,  and  Porto- 
Nuovo,  fend  out  (hips  to  Acken,  Merguy,  Siam,  and  the  Eaft¬ 
ern  coaft.  Befides  veffels  of  confiderable  burthen  employed  in 
thefe  voyages,  they  have  fmaller  embarkations  for  the  coaft- 
ing  trade  for  Ceylon,  and  the  pearl  fifhery.  The  Indians  of 
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JVIaffulipatan  turn  their  attention  another  way.  They  import 
from  Bengal  white  calicoes,  which  they  dye  or  print,  and  fell 
them  again  at  the  places  from  whence  they  had  them,  at 
35  or  40  per  cent  advantage.  Excepting  thefe  tranfac- 
tions,  which  are  of  very  little  confequence,  the  whole  trade  is 
vetted  in  the  Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few 
Banians  and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  c61onies.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  calicoes  exported  from  Coromandel  to  the  different 
ports  of  India,  may  be  computed  at  3500  hales.  Of  thete 
the  French  carry  800  to  Malabar,  Mocha,  and  the  Itle  of 
France;  the  Englifh,  1200  to  Bombay,  Malabar,  Sumatra, 
and  the  Philippine  Itlands  ;  and  the  Dutch  1 500  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  fettlements.  Except  500  bales  detained  for  Manila, 
each  of  the  value  of  joo  guineas,  the  others  are  of  fuch  an 
ordinary  kind  that  they  do  not  exceed  30  guineas  at  prime 
coft  ;  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  bales  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  about  150,000b 

Coromandel  furnifhes  Europe  with  9500  bales  ;  800  of 
which  are  bought  by  the  Danes,  2500  by  the  French,  3000 
by  the  Engliib,  and  3200  by  the  Dutch.  A  confiderable 
part  of  thefe  calicoes  are  dyed  blue,  or  ftriped  blue  and  red 
for  the  African  trade.  The  others  are  fine  muffins,  printed 
callicoes,  and  handkerchiefs  from  Naffulipatan,  or  Pajiacate. 
It  is  proved  by  experience  that  each  of  thefe  bales  colls  only 
about  42b  fterling;  confequently  they  ought  to  bring  in  to 
the  manufadtory  where  they  are  wrought,  near  560,000b 
The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in  fpecie,  either  in  Eu¬ 
rope  or  Afia  ;  we  give  in  exchange,  cloths,  iron,  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  coral,  and  fome  other  articles  of  lefs  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  Afia  pays  with  fpices,  pepper,  rice,  fugar,  corn,  and 
dates.  All  thefe  articles  taken  together  may  amount  to 
about  2io,oool. ;  and  from  this  calculation  it  follows,  that 
Coromandel  receives  annually  from  Europe  about  300,000b 
in  money.  The  Britifh,  who  have  acquired  the  fame  fupe- 
riority  on  this  coaft  that  they  have  elfewhere,  have  formed  on 
it  leveral  fettlements. 

CORON,  a  fea-port  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  Mo- 
rea.  It  is  feated  on  a  bay,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Modon.  Long, 
ai.  5c.  E.  Lat.  36.  50.  N. 

CORPORATION  ( Encycl .).  Having  in  that  article  no¬ 
ticed  the  feveral  fpecies  of  corporations,  we  here  purpofe  to 
confider,  1.  How  corporations  in  general  may  be  created. 

2.  What  are  their  powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities.  And, 

3.  How  they  may  be  diffolvcd.  We  fhall  in  this  follow 
Judge  Black  (tone. 

I.  Corporations,  by  the  civil  law,  feem  to  have  been  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  mere  adt,  and  voluntary  atPociation,  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  ;  provided  fuch  convention  was  not  contrary  to  law,  for 
then  it  was  illicit  uni  collegium.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
prince’ s  confent  v/as  neceffary  to  be  adtually  given  to  the 
foundation  of  them  ;  but  merely  that  the  original  founders  of 
thefe  voluntary  and  friendly  focietics  (for  they  were  little 
more  than  fuch)  ffiould  not  eftablifh  any  meetings  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  laws  of  the  Rate. 

But  in  England  the  king's  confent  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  the  credtion  of  any  corporation,  either  implied  or  exprefsly 
given*.  The  king’s  implied  confent  is  to  be  found  in  corpo¬ 
rations  which  exift  by  force  of  the  common  law,  to  which 
our  former  kings  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  their  concur¬ 
rence  ;  common  law  being  nothing  elfe  but  cuftom,  arifing 
from  the  univerlal  agreement  of  the  whole  community.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  king  hinifelf,  all  bilhops,  parlons,  vicars, 
churchwardens,  and  fome  others;  who,  by  common  law,  have 


ever  been  held  (as  far  as  our  books  can  fhew  us)  to  have  been 
corporations,  virtute  officii  :  and  this  incorporation  is  fo  in- 
fcparably  annexed  to  their  offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  a 
complete  legal  idea  of  any  of  thefe  perfons,  but  we  muft  alfo 
have  an  idea  of  a  corporation,  capable  to  tranfmit  his  rights 
to  his  fuccefiors,  at  the  fame  time.  Another  method  of  im¬ 
plication,  whereby  the  king’s  confent  is  prefumed,  is  as  to 
all  corporations  by  prefeription,  fuch  as  the  city  of  London, 
and  many  others,  which  have  exifted  as  corporations,  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  therefore  are  looked  upon  in  law  to  be  well  created.  For 
though  the  members  thereof  can  fhew  no  legal  charter  of  in¬ 
corporation,  yet,  in  cafes  of  fuch  high  antiquity  the  law  pre¬ 
fumes  there  once  was  one  ;  and  that  by  the  variety  of  acci¬ 
dents  which  a  length  of  time  may  produce,  the  charter  is  loft 
or  deftroyed.  The  methods  by  which  the  king’s  confent  Is 
exprefsly  given,  are  either  by  adt  of  parliament  or  charter. 
By  adl  of  parliament,  of  which  the  royal  affent  is  a  neceflary 
ingredient,  corporations  may  undoubtedly  be  created:  but  it 
Is  oblervable,  that  moft  of  thofe  ftatutes  which  are  ufiially 
cited  as  having  created  corporations,  do  either  confirm  fuch  as 
have  been  before  created  by  the  king  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
college  of  phyticians,  eredted  by  charter  10  Hen.  VIII.  which 
charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  parliament ;  or,  they  per¬ 
mit  the  king  to  ere  ft  a  corporation  in  futuro  with  fuch  and 
fuch  powers ;  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the 
fociety  of  the  Britifh  fithery.  So  that  the  immediate  creative 
adl  is  ufually  performed  by  the  king  alone,  in  virtue  of  his 
royal  prerogative. 

All  the  other  methods  therefore  whereby  corporations  exift, 
by  common  law,  by  prefeription,  and  by  adt  of  parliament,  are 
for  the  moft  part  reducible  to  this  of  the  king’s  letters  patent, 
or  charter  of  incorporation.  The  king’s  creation  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  words  “  creamus,  erigimus,  fundamus,  incorpo- 
rarnus,”  or  the  like.  Nay  it  is  held,  that  if  the  king  grants 
to  a  let  of  men  to  have  gililain  mercatoriam,  “  a  mercantile 
meeting  or  affembly,”  this  is  alone  fufficient  to  incorporate 
and  eftablifh  them  for  ever. 

The  king  (it  is  faid)  may  grant  to  a  fubjedt  the  power  of 
eredting  corporations,  though  the  contrary  was  formerly  held  : 
that  is,  he  may  permit  the  fubjedt  to  name  the  perfons  and 
powers  of  the  corporation  at  his  pleafure ;  but  it  is  really  the 
king  that  erects,  and  the  fubjedt  is  but  the  inftrument  :  for 
though  none  but  the  king  can  make  a  corporation,  yet  qui  Ja- 
cit  per  alium,  facit  per  J'e.  In  this  manner  the  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  has  power  by  charter  to  eredt  corpo¬ 
rations  ;  and  has  adtually  often  exerted  it  in  the  erection  of  fe¬ 
veral  matriculated  companies,  now  fubfifting,  of  tradelmen 
fubfervient  to  the  Undents. 

When  a  corporation  is  eredted,  a  name  muft  be  given  to  it ; 
and  by  that  name  alone  it  muft  fue,  and  be  fued,  and  do  all 
legal  adts. 

il.  After  a  corporation  is  fo  formed  and  named,  it  acquires 
many  powers  and  rights,  which  we  are  next  to  confider. 
Some  of  thefe  are  neceffarily  and  infeparably  incident  to  every 
c  orporation  ;  which  incidents,  as  loon  as  a  corporation  is  duly 
eredted,  are  tacitly  annexed  of  courfe.  As,  1.  To  have  per¬ 
petual  fucceffion.  This  is  the  very  end  of  its  incorporation  : 
for  there  cannot  be  a  fucceffion  for  ever  without  an  incorpora¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  all  aggregate  corporations  have  a  power 
neceffarily  implied  of  eledting  members  in  the  room  of  fuch  as 
go  oft'.  2.  To  fue,  or  be  fued,  implead,  or  be  impleaded, 
grant  or  receive,  by  its  corporate  name,  and  do  all  other 


•'  *  Cities  and  towns  were  firft  eredted  into  corporate  communities  on  the  Continent,  and  endowed  with  many  valuable 

privileges,  about  the  1  ith  century  (Robertf.  Cha.  V.  i.  30) ;  to  which  the  confent  of  the  feodal  lovereign  was  ablolutoly  ne- 
eeflary,  as  many  of  his  prerogatives  and  revenues  were  thereby  confiderably  dim  in  idled. 
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afts  as  natural  perfons  may.  3.  To  purchafe  lands,  and 
hold  them,  for  the  benefit  of  themfelves  and  their  fuccef- 
fors  :  which  two  are  consequential  to  the  former.  4.  To 
have  a  common  feal.  For  a  corporation,  being  an  invifi- 
ble  body,  cannot  mnnifeft  its  intentions  by  any  perfonal  aft 
or  oral  difcourfe  :  it  therefore  afts  and  fpeaks  only  by  its 
common  feal.  For,  though  the  particular  members  rnayex- 
prefs  their  private  confents  to  any  aft,  by  words,  or  figning 
their  names,  yet  this  does  not  bind  the  corporation  :  it  is 
the  fixing  of  the  feal,  and  that  only,  which  unites  the  feve- 
ral  affents  of  the  individuals,  who  compofe  the  community, 
and  makes  one  joint affent  of  the  whole.  5.  To  make  by¬ 
laws  or  private  ftatutes  for  the  better  government  of  the 
corporation  ;  which  are  binding  upon  themfelves,  unlefs 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  then  they  are  void. 
But  no  trading  company  is  with  us  allowed  to  make  by¬ 
laws,  which  may  affeft  the  king’s  prerogative,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  profit  of  the  people,  under  penalty  of  40I.  unlefs  they 
be  approved  by  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  chief  juflices, 
or  the  judges  of  affize  in  their  circuits  :  and,  even  though 
they  be  fo  approved,  ft i 1 1 ,  if  contrary  to  law,  they  are  void. 
Thefe  five  powers  are  infeparably  incident  to  every  corpo¬ 
ration,  at  lead  to  every  corporation  aggregate  :  for  two  of 
them,  though  they  may  be  pradfifed,  yet  are  very  unnecef- 
fary  to  a  corporation _/o/e  ;  viz.  to  have  a  corporate  feal  to 
teftify  his  foie  affent,  and  to  make  ftatutes  for  the  regulation 
of  his  own  conduft. 

Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  purchafe  lands  for  them¬ 
felves  and  fuccefiors ;  but  they  are  excepted  out  of  the  fta¬ 
tute  of  wills;  fo  that  no  devile  of  lands  to  a  corporation  by 
will  is  good  ;  except  for  charitable  ufes,  by  ftatute  43  Eliz. 
c.  4.  which  exception  is  again  greatly  narrowed  by  the  fta¬ 
tute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  And  alfo,  by  a  great  variety  of  fta¬ 
tutes,  their  privilege  even  of  purchafing  from  any  living 
granter,  is  much  abridged;  fo  that  now  a  corporation,  either 
ecclefiaftical  or  lay,  mail  have  a  licence  from  the  king  to 
purchafe,  before  they  can  exert  that  capacity  which  is 
veiled  in  them  by  the  common  law:  nor  is  even  this  in 
all  cafes  fufficient.  Thefe  ftatutes  are  generally  called  the 
ftatutes  of  mortmain.  See  Mortmain. 

The  general  duties  of  all  bodies  politic,  confidered  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  may,  like  thofe  of  natural  perfons, 
be  reduced  to  this  (ingle  one  ; — that  of  acting  up  to  the  end 
or  defign,  whatever  it  be,  for  which  they  wei'e  created  by 
their  founder. 

III.  How  corporations  may  be  diffblved.  Any  particu¬ 
lar  member  may  be  disfranchifed,  or  lofe  his  place  in  the 
corporation,  by  afting  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  focietv, 
or  the  laws  of  the  land  :  or  he  may  refign  it  by  his  own  vo¬ 
luntary  aft.  But  the  body  politic  may  alfo  itfelf  be  diffolved 
in  feveral  ways :  which  diffolution  is  the  civil  death  of  the 
corporation  :  and  in  this  cafe  their  lands  and  tenements  (hall 
revert  to  theperfon,or  his  heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the 
corporation  :  for  the  law  doth  annex  a  condition  to  every 
fuch  grant,  that  if  the  corporation  be  diffolved,  the  granter 
fhall  have  the  lands  again,  becaufe  the  caufe  of  the  grant 
faileth.  The  grant  is  indeed  only  during  the  life  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  ;  which  may  endure  for  ever  :  but,  when  that  life 
is  determined  by  the  dilfolution  of  the  body  politic,  the 
granter  takes  it  back  by  reverfion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  every 
other  grant  for  life.  The  debts  of  a  corporation,  either  to 
or  from  it,  are  totally  extinguifhed  by  its  diffolution  ;  fo  that 
the  members  thereof  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged  with 
them,  in  their  natural  capacities  :  agreeably  to  that  maxim  of 
the  civil  law,  “ fi  quid  miver/etati  debetur,  fingulis  non  debetur  ; 
nec,  quod  debet  univerfitas ,  fingidi  debait.” 

A  corporation  may  be  diffolved,  1,  By  aft  of  parliament, 


which  is  bound  let's  m  its  operations,  a.  By  the  natural  death' 
of  all  its  members,  in  cafes  of  an  aggregate  corporation. 
3.  By  furrender  of  its  franebifes  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  which  is  a  kind  of  filicide.  4.  By  forfeiture  of  its 
charter,  through  negligence  or  abufe  of  its  franchifes  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  law  judges  that  the  body  politic  has  broken 
the  condition  upon  which  it  was  incorporated,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  incorporation  is  void.  .And  the  regular  courfe 
is  to  bring  an  information  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  war¬ 
ranto,  to  enquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now  exer- 
cife  their  corporate  power,  having  foifeited  it  by  fuch  and 
fuch  proceedings.  The  exertion  of  this  aft  of  law,  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  date,  in  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  and 
King  James  II.  particularly  by  ftizing  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  London,  gave  great  and  juft  offence ;  though,  per¬ 
haps,  in  ftriftnefs  of  law,  the  proceedings  in  mod  of  them 
were  diffidently  regular:  but  the  judgment  againft  that  of 
London  was  reverfed  by  aft  of  parliament  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion;  and  by  the  fame  ftatute  it  is  enafted,  that  the  fran¬ 
chifes  of  the  city  of  London  (hail  never  more  be  forfeited 
for  any  caufe  whatfoever.  And,  becaufe  by  the  common 
law  corporations  were  diffolved,  in  cafe  the  mayor  or  head 
officer  was  not  duly  elefted  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
charter,  or  eftabliflied  by  prefci  iption,  it  is  now  provided, 
that  for  the  future  no  corporation  (hall  be  diffolved  upon  that 
account ;  and  ample  direftions  are  given  for  appointing  a 
new  officer,  in  cafe  there  be  no  eleftion,  or  a  void  one, 
made  upon  the  charter  or  preferiptive  day. 

CORRADINI  de  Sezza  (Peter  Marcelinus),  a  learned  ci¬ 
vilian  and  cardinal,  boin  at  Sezza  in  1658,  acquired  the 
efteem  and  confidence  of  Clement  XI.  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1743.  He  was  the  author  of  a  learned  and  curious 
work  entitled  Verus  Latium  profanum  &  facrum,  2  vols. 
folio  ;  and  a  hiftory  of  Sezza,  in  4to. 

CORRADO  (Sebaftian),  an  Italian  grammarian  of  the 
1 6th  century,  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  at  Reg¬ 
gio,  where  he  formed  an  academy  of  polite  literature ; 
and  at  length  removed  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  be  profeffor 
of  thofe  languages.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  the  moft 
efteemed  of  which  are,  Queftura  in  qua  Ciceronis  Vita  refer- 
tur,  an  excellent  performance  ;  and,  De  Lingua  Latina.  He 
died  in  1556. 

CQRREGIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  territory  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  with  a  caftle,  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Reggio.  Long.  11.  12.  E.  Lat.  44.  46.  N. 

CORREZE,  a  department  of  France,  containing  the 
late  province  of  Limofin.  Tulles  is  the  capital. 

CORSHAM,  or  Cosham,  a  town  in  Wilts.  The  Saxon 
king,  Ethelred,  had  a  palace  here.  Edmund  earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  obtained  a  charter  for  a 
market;  and  the  inhabitants  (Fill  enjoy  fome  privileges 
granted  them  by  Richard,  his  predeceffor.  Their  chief 
lupport  is  the  woollen  manufafture,  here  being  fome  con- 
fiderable  clothiers.  This  place  is  four  miles  S.W.  of  Chip¬ 
penham. 

CORSICA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  88  miles 
in  length,  and  40  in  breadth.  The  air  is  unwholefome, 
and  the  land  hilly,  full  of  (tones,  and  poorly  cultivated ; 
however,  the  valleys  produce  wheat,  and  the  hills,  olives, 
figs,  grapes,  almonds,  and  chefnuts.  They  have  horfes 
alfo,  of  a  fiery  nature.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  and  a 
great  deal  of  fi(h  and  coral  on  the  coaft.  In  the  middle,  is 
the  mountain  Gradaccio,  where  there  are  two  lakes  near  each 
other,  whence  proceed  the  two  principal  rivers.  A  ridge 
of  mountains  divides  the  ifland  into  two  parts,  the  N.  and 
S.  The  capital  is  Baftia.  It  belonged  to  the  Genoefe;  but  the 
natives  having  been  for  many  years  in  revolt  againft  them,  that 
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fhte  fuirenflered  its  fight  to  France,  of  which  Corfica  is 
now  a  department.  Long.  9.  o.  E.  Lat.  42.  o.  N. 

CORSOER,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 
I lie  of  Zealand,  on  a  fmall  peninfula,  on  the  Great  Belt, 
which  feparates  Zealand  from  Fnnen.  It  has  a  good  har¬ 
bour  for  light  vdlels,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel.  Long. 

1  r.  12.  E.  Lnt  53.  12.  N. 

CORSTORPHIN,  a  village  of  Scotland,  three  miles  W. 
of  Edinburgh,  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  beautiful  hill, 
and  noted  for  its  cream. 

CORTE,  a  town  of  Corfica,  with  a  flrong  caftle,  27  miles 
S.W.  of  B.iftia. 

CORTIS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Liege,  10  miles  N  E.  of  Ramillies.  Long.  4.  59.  E.  Lat. 
50.  46.  N. 

COR.VO,  the  fmalleft:  ifland  of  the  Azores,  having  only 
abont  600  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  wheat  and  feed  hogs. 
Long.  31.5.  W.  Lat.  39.  4a.  N. 

CORYATE  (Thomas),  a  very  extraordinary  perfonage, 
who  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his  whioificai 
extravagancies,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at 
Oldcombe  in  Somerfetfhne  in  1577.  He  acquired  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Oxford  ;  and  coming  to  London,  was  received 
into  the  houfehold  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  If  Coryate 
was  not  over-wittv  himfelf,  he  got  acquainted  with  the  wits 
of  that  time,  and  ferved  to  exercife  their  abilities,  having 
more  learning  than  judgment.  He  was  a  great  peripatetic  ; 
for,  in  1608,  he  took  a  long  journey  on  foot ;  and  after  he 
returned,  publilhed  his  travels  under  the  following  llrange 
title,  Crudities,  haflily  gobbled  up  in  Jke  months  Travels  in 
France,  Savoy,  Italy,  R/ietia ,  Helvetia ,  fame  parts  of  High 
' Germany ,  and  the  Netherlands ,  Lond.  1611,  4to.  In  1612 
he  let  out  again,  with  a  refolution  to  fpend  ten  years  in  tra¬ 
velling  :  he  went  firft  to  Conftantinople  ;  and  after  travel¬ 
ling  over  a  great  part  of  the  Eaft,  died  of  a  flux  at  Surat 
in  the  Eaft- Indies.  Some  of  the  accounts  of  his  peregri- 
'  nations  are  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  Purchas’s  Pil¬ 
grimages. 

CORYVREKAN,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  Scotlmd,  between  the  ille  of  Scarba  and  the  N.  point 
of  that  of  Jura.  It  is  lo  named  from  a  young  Danifh  prince, 
who  perilhed  in  this  place.  As  the  tide  advances,  this  un¬ 
fathomable  gulf,  of  which  the  dreadful  vortex  extends  above  a 
mile  in  circuit,  begins  to  boil  up;  and,  at  full  fea,  its  nume¬ 
rous  eddies  form  watery  pyramids,  which  rife  into  the  air,  and 
burlling  with  the  noife  of  thunder,  whiten  the  lubjacent  waves 
with  foam.  Many  fmaller  whirlpools  and  rapid  currents  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  dangerous,  however,  to  thofe 
only  who  arc  ftrangers  to  the  coaft. 

COSL1N,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Pruflian  Pomerania,  10 
miles  E.  of  Colberg. 

COSNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nievre, 
aud  late  province  of  Nivernois.  Anchors  for  ft  tips  are  forged 
^jJ\erc  ;  and  its  cutlery  and  gloves  are  much  elteemcd.  It  is 
*  featcd.at  the  Confluence  of  the  Loire  and  Noain,  88  miles  S. 
of  Paris.  Long.  3.  6.  E.  Lat.  47.  23.  N. 

COSSIMBAZAR,  a  fmall  city  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in 
Bengal.  It  has  been  at  all  times  the  refidence  of  the  ditferent 
European  fablors  ;  this  being  the  centre  of  their  trade.  It  is 
leated  on  an  illand  in  the  weftern  arm  of  the  Ganges,  xxo 
miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  Long.  85.  22.  E.  Lat.  23.  40.  N. 

COSTAGNAZZAR,  the  higheft  mountain  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Romania,  anciently  called  Haemus. 

COSTUME  ( Encycl .).  Thole  antiquaries  who  have  treated 
of  the  ancient  Irifhco//«?«e,fliould  have  confulted  theoldFrench 
fatirift,  the  Sieur  d  Auvray,  in  whole  work,  entitled  the  Banquet 
Vol.  X. 


des  Mufes,  ou  Reeueil  de  toutes  les  Satyrcs,  Yambes,  Maca- 
rades,  &c.”  (Rouen,  duod.  1623),  among  many  other  curious 
paflages,  are  the  following  allufions  to  (he  mantles  of  the 
true  or  aboriginal  Hibernians  : 

“  j wge°it  a  1'anl  et  au  pas 
Les  filles  d’amoreux  appas, 

Comme  les  Laquais  aux  mandilles, 

Aux  mantes  les  vrays  Irelanduis, 

Aux  chapeaux  longs  les  Albanois, 

Et  les  Elpagnols  aux  roupillcs." — p.324. 

“  Un  chapelet  pour  avoir  bonne  grace, 

UnpeliHou,  un  capot  d’  Iiandois,”  8cc. — p.  336. 

On  the  fubjebfc  of  our  old  Engliftt  dre-fles,  one  of  the  moft 
curious  paflages  we  recollect,  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  where 
few  readers  would  expect  it  : — Fuller’s  Pifgah-Sight  of  Palcfi- 
tine :  folio,  1662  ;  book  4.  ch.  6.  Speaking  of  the  various 
habits  and  ornaments  of  the  Jews',  he  noticed  the  changes  they 
underwent,-  and  In  a  digreflion,  lays,  “  For  Inftance.  it  would 
pole  a  good  antiquary  to  deferibe  the  exaft  falhion  of  harlots, 
gits,  haketons,  pollocks,  tabards,  court-pies,  chevefailes ,  and  gipters: 
barbarous  names,  which  may  feem  to  carry  a  fpell  or  con¬ 
juration  in  the  mention  of  them.  Yet  all  thefe  were  kinds  01 
garments  commonly  ufed  in  England,  forne  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Yea,  pride,  playing  in  all  ages  upon  conceited  opinions 
of  decency,  hsitk  infinitely  varied  the  falhion  of  all  apparel , 
cuftome  of  our  anceftors  appearing  antick  to  us,  as  our  falhion 
(perchance)  will  feem  incredible  to  pofterity.  Who  would 
believe  that  ever  our  Englilh,  fome  four  hundred  yeares  ft  nee, 
wore  ftiooes  fnouted  and  picked  more  than  a  finger  long, 
crooking  upwards  (called  crackowes),  refembling  the- devil's 
clawes,  which  were  faftened  to  the  knees  with  chains  of  gold, 
and  filver  ?  Or,  that  about  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  men  grew  fo  exceflivein  that  kind,  that  it  was  fain  to  be 
ordered  by  proclamation,  that  none  Jhould  near  their  ftxooes 
broader  at  the  toes  than  fix  inches  ?” 

COTE  D’OR,  a  department  of  France,  containing  part  of 
the  late  province  of  Burgundy.  Dijon  is  the  capital. 

COTELERIUS  (John-Baptift),  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  king’s  Greek  profefior,  was  born  at  Nifrnes  in  Languedoc 
in  1627.  He  made  a  colleftion  of  the  fathers  who  lived  in 
the  apoftolic  age,  which  he  publilhed  at  Paris  in  two  volumes 
folio  in  1672;  all  reviewed  and  correfted  from  leveral  MSS. 
with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes.  He  alfo  publilhed  Monu¬ 
ment  u  Eeclefi.ee  Grceece,  in  3  vols.  being  a  collebtion  of  Greek 
trails  out  of  the  king’s  and  M.  Colbert’s  libraries,  and  which 
had  never  been  publilhed  before  :  to  thefe  he  added  a  Latin 
tranflation  and  notes.  He  intended  a  further  profecution  of 
this  work  ;  but  his  intenl'e  lfudies  broke  his  conllitution,  and 
deprived  him  of  life  in  1686.  Befides  his  great  lkill  in  lan¬ 
guages  and  ecclefial’tical  antiquities,  Cotelerius  was  remarkable 
for  his  probity  and  candour. 

COTES  (Roger),  an  excellent  mathematician  of  the  18th 
century.  He  early  dilcovered  an  inclination  to  the  mathema¬ 
tics  ;  and,  at  17  years  of  age,  was  admitted  a  penfioner  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1706  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fcfl'or  of  aftronomy  in  the  profefl'orlhip  founded  by  Dr.  Plume, 
archdeacon  of  Rochefter,  being  cholen  the  firft  in  that  chair  for 
his  great  merit  and  learning,  In  the  year  1 7 1 3,  at  the  requeft 
of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  he  publilhed  at  Cambridge,  in  quarto, 
a  fecond  edition  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  “  Principia,”  with  all 
the  improvements  which  the  author  had  annexed  thereto;  to 
which  he  prefixed  an  excellent  Preface.  He  prepared  feveral 
ufeful  books  for  the  public;  and  wrote  A  Defcription  of  thegreut 
Meteor  which  appeared  on  the  6th  of  March,  1716,  publilhed 
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in  the  Philcfophica!  Tranfaftions.  He  lived  but  a  little  while 
to  carry  on  the  diicourfes  for  which  he  was  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  :  dying  in  the  prime  of  his  age  in  I  716,  to  the  great  regret 
of  all  the  lovers  of  the  fciences. 

COlitSDU  NORD,  a  department  of  France,  fo  named  from 
its  northerly  maritime  pofition,  and  containing  part  of  the  late 
province  of  Bretagne.  St.  Brieux  is  the  capital. 

CO  il  AGLR,  the  lowed  description  of  peafant  in  England; 
fo  called  from  his  uiual  refidence  being  in  a  Cot,  or 
Cottage,  Situated  on  fome  wade,  or  by  the  road  fide. 

During  the  late  Scarcity,  various  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Society  in  London  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor 
(fee  Society,  Supp.),  to  affift  this  ufeful  clafs  of  agricultural 
labourers,  many  of  whom  were  burthened  with  large  families. 
From  their  Reports  we  extra  ft  the  following  account 
of  a  cottage  and  garden  near  Tadcalter,  bv  Thomas  Bar¬ 
nard,  efq. 

“  Two  miles  from  Tadcaffer,”  fays  he,  “  on  the  left-hand 
fide  of  the  road  to  York,  Hands  a  beautiful  little  cottage,  with 
a  garden,  that  has  long  attracted  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The 
Hip  of  land  is  exaftly  a  rood,  inclofed  by  a  cut  quick  hedge; 
and  containing  the  cottage,  fifteen  apple-trees,  one  green-gage, 
and  three  winefour  plum-trees,  two  apricot-trees,  feveral  goole- 
berry  and  currant  bufhes,  abundance  of  common  vegetables, 
and  three  hives  of  bees;  being  all  the  apparent  wealth  of  the 
poflelibr.  The  lingular  neatnel's  and  good  order  that  marked 
every  part  of  this  little  domain,  and  lome  circumltances  re- 
fpefting  the  owner,  which  had  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Dr. 
Burgh  of  Yolk,  made  me  anxious  to  obtain  the  hiftory  of  the 
cottager  and  his  family.  In  the  end  of  May,  1797,  I  called 
there  in  my  way  from  York  ;  but  found  the  houfe  and  the 
gate  of  the  garden  locked.  In  the  road  to  Tadcaffer,  however, 
I  met  his  wife,  ladep  with  a  bafket  of  provifions  from  the 
market ;  and  engaged  her  to  find  her  hufband,  who  was  at 
work  about  a  mile  off,  and  to  fend  him  to  me  at  the  inn  at 
Tadcaffer.  When  he  arrived  he  very  willingly  gave  me  his 
hiftory,  as  follows — 

“  His  name  is  Britton  Abbot :  his  age  fixty-feven,  and  his 
wife’s  nearly  the  fame.  At  nine  years  old  he  had  gone  to 
•work  with  a  farmer  ;  and  being  a  fteady  careful  lad,  and  a 
good  labourer,  particularly  in  what  is  called  tafk-work,  he  had 
managed  lb  well,  that  before  he  was  22  years  of  age,  he  had 
accumulated  near  40I.  He  then  married,  and  took  a  little 
farm  at  30I.  a-year;  but  before  the  end  ot  the  fecond  year  he 
found  it  prudent,  or  rather  neceffary,  to  quit  it;  having  al¬ 
ready  -exhaufted,  in  his  attempt  to  thrive  upon  it,  almott  all 
the  little  property  that  he  had  heaped  together.  He  then 
fixed  in  a  cottage  at  Poppleton  ;  where,  with  two  acres  of 
Sand,  and  his  common  right,  he  kept  two  cows.  Here  he  had 
xefided  very  comfortably,  as  a  labourer,  for  nine  years,  and  had 
fix  children  living,  and  his  wife  preparing  to  lie  in  of  a-feventh, 
when  an  inclofure  of  Poppleton  took  place;  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made  in  confequence  of  it,  obliged  him  to  feek 
for  a  new  habitation,  and  other  means  of  fubfiffence  for  his 
family. 

“He  applied  to  Squire  Fairfax,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  would 
let  him  have  a  little  bit  of  ground  by  the  road-fide,  c  he  would 
fhew  him  th efafhions  on  it.’  After  enquiry  into  his  chdrafter, 
he  obtained  of  Mr.  Fairfax  the  ground  he  now  occupies  ;  and 
with  a  little  affiftance  from  the  neighbours,  in  the  carriage  of 
his  materials,  he  built  his  prelent  houfe ;  and  planted  the 
garden,  and  the  hedge  round  it,  which  is  a  fingle  row  of  quick, 
thirty-five  years  old,  and  without  a  flaw  or  defeft.  He  fays 
he  cut  it  down  fix  times  fiicceiftvely  when  it  was  young.  Mr. 
Fairfax  was  fo  much  pleated  with  the  progrefs  of  his  work,  and 
the  extreme  ncatnefs  of  his  place,  that  he  told  him  he  Ihould 
be  rent  free.  His  anfwer  deferves  to  be  remembered ;  ‘  Now, 
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fir,  you  have  a  pleaftire  in  feeing  my  cottage  and  garden  neat  t 
and  why  Ihould  not  other  fquires  have  the  fame  pleafure,  in 
feeing  the  cottages  and  gardens  as  nice  about  them ?  The 
poor  would  then  be  happy;  and  would  love  them,  and  the 
place  where  they  lived  :  but  now  every  little  nook  of  land  is 
to  be  let  to  the  great  farmers ;  and  nothing  left  for  the  poor, 
but  to  go  to  the  parifh.’ 

“  He  has  had  feven  children  ;  fix  of  whom  attained  to  man’s 
eftate  ;  and  five  are  now  living,  and  thriving  in  the  world. 
His  fon  has  a  little  farm  near  Hemfley  Moor:  one  of  his 
daughters  is  the  wife  of  a  joiner  at  York  ;  another,  of  the  oc¬ 
cupier  of  a  little  farm  at  Kelfield  ;  a  third,  of  a  labouring  man, 
who  has  a  little  land  of  his  own,  near  Duffield  :  the  fourth  is 
the  wife  of  a  labourer,  who  has  built  a  cottage  for  himfelf  at 
Tadcatler,  and  wants  nothing  (as  the  father  oblerved)  but  a 
bit  of  ground  for  a  garden.  Britton  Abbot  fays  he  now  earns 
12s.  and  fomf times  15s.  and  18s.  a-week,  by  hoeing  turnips 
by  the  piece;  fetting  quick,  and  other  talk-work  :  £  but,  to 
be  lure,’  he  added,  1  I  hare  a  grand  character  in  all  this 
country .’  Fie  gets  from  his  garden,  annually,  about  forty 
bufliels  of  potatoes,  befides  other  vegetables ;  and  his  fruit,  in 
a  good  year,  is  worth  from  3I.  to  4I.  a-year.  His  wife  occa- 
fionally  goes  out  to  work  ;  the  alfo  fpins  at  home,  and  takes 
care  of  his  houfe  and  garden.  He  fays  they  have  lived  very  happy 
together  for  forty-five  years. — To  the  account  that  I  have- 
given,  it  may  be  needle!  s  to  add,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  part 
of  his  family,  has  ever  had  occafion  to  apply  for  parochial 
relief. 

“  Though  my  vifit  was  unexpected,  and  he  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  Saturday’s  work,  his  clothes  were  neat  and  fuf- 
ficiently  clean  :  his' countenance  was  healthy  and  open;  he 
was  a  little  latne  in  one  leg,  the  confequence  of  expofure  to 
wet  and  weather.  He  (aid  he  had  always  worked  hard  and: 
well ;  but  he  would  not  deny  but' that  he  had  loved  a  mug  of 
good  ale  when  he  could  get  it.  When  I  told  him  my  objedt  in 
enquiring  after  him,  that  it  was  in  order  that  other  poor  perfons 
might  have  cottages  and  gardens  as  neat  as  his,  and  that  he 
muff  tell  me  all  his  fee  ret — how  it  was  to  be  done,  he  feemtd 
extremely  pleafed,  and  very  much  affefted  j  he  faiffn  £  nothing 
would  make  poor  folks  more  happy,  than  finding  that  great 
Julies  thought  of  them that  he  wifhed  every  poor  man  had  as 
comfortable  a  home  as  his  own ;  not  but  that  he  believed 
there  might  be  a  few  thriftlefs fellows,  who  would  not  do  good 
in  it. 

“  I  alked  him  whether  he  had  not  a  cow.  He  faid  he  had 
had  one,  and  Che  had  died  ;  and  having  no  other  place  but  the 
lane  to  keep  his  cow,  he  had  not  attempted  to  get  another. — 

‘  Could  you  get  land,  if  you  had  a  cow  ?’ — He  thought  he 
could. — c  Suppofing  then  (I  added)  a  cow  could  be  bought  for- 
12I.  and  you  could  rent  it  on  the  terms  of  paying  down  3I.  10s. 
immediately ;  and  then  3I.  10s,  at  the  end  of  each  year  dur¬ 
ing  three  years  ;  and  that  the  cow  was  to  be  yours  at  the  end 
of  the  three  years,  if  Che  lived,  and  you  paid  your  rent  regu¬ 
larly : — Do  you  think  Inch  a  bargain  would  anfwer  for  your’* 
— Yes,  he  laid,  he  was  fure  it  would  very  greatly  ;  and  there 
were  few  cottages  to  whom  it  would  not  be  a  veiy  great  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  efpecially  where  they  had  a  family  of  children.  I 
told  him  to  enquire  whether  he  could  get  a  little  land;  and  I 
would  have  fomc  more  talk  with  him  about  it,  when  I  came 
dov/n  in  Auguft. 

“  The  hiftory  of  Britton  Abbot  appears  to  me  to  merit  at¬ 
tention.  At  the  time  of  the  inclofure  of  Poppleton,  when  he 
had  fix  young  children  living,  and  his  wife  preparing  to  lie  in 
of  the  feventh,  his  whole  little  fyftem  of  economy  and  arrange¬ 
ment  was  at  once  deftroyed ;  his  houfe,  his  garden,  his  little 
field,  taken  from  him  ;  and  all  his  fources  of  wealth  dried  up. 
'With  lefs  fuccufs  in  his  application  for  the  rood  of  land,  the 
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fp ot  in  which  his  indnftry  was  to  be  exerted,  and  (in  juftice  to 
him  it  miift  be  added)  with  jefs  energy  than  he  podefl'es,  he 
might  have  gone  with  his  family  into  a  workhoufe  ;  and, 
from  that  hour,  have  become  a  burthen  to  the  public,  inliead 
of  being  one  of  its  moil  ufeful  members.  Obferve  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  effefts  of  his  wcll-direfted  induflry.  Without  any 
parochial  .aid,  he  has  raifed  fix  of  his  leven  children,  to  a  date 
of  maturity  ;  and  has  placed  them-  out  ref  peft  ably  and  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  woild.  Five  of  them. are  now  living,  in  the 
middle  period  of  life;  and  he  continues,  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
feven,  a  good  working  labourer;  happy  in  his  own  indudry 
and  good  management,  and  in  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  his 
cottage,  and  the  extreme  fertility  of  his  garden, 

“  Britton  Abbot  poflelVes  a  degree  of  energy  and  fpirit,  that 
we  mud  not  expert  to  find  in  every  cottager.  If,  however, 
the  poor  do  net  exert  themfelves,  and  have  not  fo  much  fore¬ 
thought  and  mangement  as  might  be  wifhed,  the  fault  is  lefs 
in  them,  than  in  the  fyftem  of  our  poor  laws,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  executed.  Were  they  properly  and 
univerfally  encouraged  to  indudry  and  economy,  we  fhould 
foon  find  thriving  and  happy  cottagers  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Let  only  a  tenth  of  the  money,  now  fpent  in  work- 
houfes,  in  what  is  ufually  called  ‘  the  relief  of  the  poor,’  be 
applied  in  affilling  and  encouraging  them  to  thrive  and  be 
happy  in  their  cottages,  the  poor’s  rate  will  be  leffened,  and, 
a  national  faving  made  both  in  labour  and  food  *.  The  la¬ 
bourer  is  capable  of  more  exertion,  and  is  maintained  for  lefs 
than  half  the  expence,  in  his  cottage  than  in  a  workhoufe. 
In  his  cottage  he  has  his  family  around  him,  he  has  fomething 
he  can  call  his  own,  he  has  objefts  to  look  forward  to,  and  is 
the  malier  of  his  own  aftions. — Domejiic  connections,  prope  rty, 
liberty,  the  hope  of  advancement,  thole  mader  fprings  of  human 
aft  ion,  exiftnot  in  a  workhoufe. 

"  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country,  that  the  well-difpofed 
and  indudrious  poor  do  not  receive  lufhcient  aid  or  encourage¬ 
ment.  They  find  no  diftinftion  made  between  them  and  the 
idle  and  profligate ;  except  this — that  the  idle  and  profligate 
are  maintained  in  part  at  their  expence.  As  the  law  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  executed,  the  cottager,  though  poor  himfelf,  is  regularly 
afleffed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor-,  but  he  receives  no  benefit 
from  the  fund,  no  abidance  towards  the  fupport  of  himfelf  and 
his  family,  unlefs  he  is  reduced  to  abfolute  want,  and  prefents 
himfelf  hopelefs  at  the  door  ot  the  workhoufe. 

“  The  evil  has  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  ninth  of 
George  I.  which  authorifes  the  farming  of  the  poor,  and 
■refufes  relief  to  thofe  who  will  not  fubmit  to  refide  in  the 
workhoufe.  It  is,  in  confequence,  the  intered  of  the  farmer 
of  the  workhoufe,  to  keep  it  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  (to  ufe 
ftlr.  Parry's  words)  ‘  the  honed  and  indudrious  labourer,  who 
has  brought  up  a  large  family  with  credit,  and  who  from  mif- 
fortune  is  poor,  and  from  age  pad  his  labour,  will  fubmit  to 
be  half  ftarved,  rather  than  take  up  his  abode  amid  fuch 
wretchedneis  and  profligacy.’  By  thefe  means  workhoufes 
become  objefts  of  terror  to  the  honed  and  indudrious,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  favourite  relort  of  thediffolute  and  abandon¬ 
ed  ;  the  dirt,  the  walte,  the  diforder,  the  want  of  regulation, 
and  the  undijiinguijhing  treatment  of  the  word  and  bed  cha¬ 
racters,  being  as  gratifying  to  them,  as  they  are  irkfome  and 
difgufting  to  the  well-difpofed  poor. 


"Let  us  confiderwhat  mult  be  the  eft  eft  of  this  fyflem  on 
the  cottager. — Tenant  to  the  farmer  who  has  taken  his  cottage 
over  his  head,  he  is  aware  that  his  new  landlord  will  require  as 
much  rent  as  he  can  contrive  to  pay.  He  has  a  young  and  in- 
creadng  family  ;  and,  when  times  are  at  the  bed,  he  often  finds 
it  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  go  on,  from  one  day  toanother,  in  their, 
fupport.  He  can  hardly  expeft  that  during  the  feverity  of  the 
winter,  the  high  price  of  bread,  or  the  vifitation  of  deknefs,  his 
earnings  will  always,  and  at  all  feafons,  continue  equal  to  thene- 
eeflities  of  his  family.  If  the  hour  of  adverfity  arrives,  heknows- 
the  rule  of  his  parifh,  that  ‘no  afliflance  is  to  be  given  to  the 
labourer,  while  he  poflefl'es  any  thing  of  his  own and  that  what, 
with  much  labour  and  t elf-denial, he  fha'll  have  faved, mudall be 
exhauded  and  fpent,  before  his  claim  to  parochial  relief  can  be 
admitted.  It  may  be  well  to  condder  what  incitement  he  has 
to  thrift  and  forethought.  Can  we  confidently  anfwer  for 
durfelves,  that,fo  circumdanced,  we  fhould  aft  even  as  well,  and 
look  as  much  to  futurity,  as  he  does  ;  or  that  we  diould  not 
be  made  mere  fenfualifts  by  defpondency  ?  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  we  fhould  not  fpend  every  penny,  that  could  be 
fpared  from  the  daily  nourifhment  of  our  families,  in  delf- 
indulgence  at  an  ale-houfe  ? 

“  Happy  fhould  I  be,  if  I  could  make  ufe  of  the  hiftory  of 
Britton  Abbot,  to  obtain  for  the  labourer  encouragement  to 
imitate  the  energy  of  his  indudry.  Of  the  different  modes  of 
aiding  and  animating  the  poor,  none  would  have  more  ten¬ 
dency  to  raife  them  above  the  want  of  parochial  aid, 
than  that  of  enabling  them  progreifively  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  molt  deferving  might  in 
their  turn  become  the  owners  of  comfortable  cottages  and  pro¬ 
ductive  gardens;  a  mealure  which  feems  to  be  peculiarly 
called  for  by  the  prefent  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor.  If  is  a  melancholy  faft  that,  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
their  habitations  are  not  only  comfortlefs  and  devoid  of  accom¬ 
modation,  but  inlutlicient  in  number ;  and  that  honed  and 
indudrious  families  are  frequently  driven  into  the  workhoufe, 
merely  for  the  want  of  cottages  in  their  parifh. 

"  if  the  cnltom  of  fetting  apart  ground  for  them  to  build  upon 
were  to  obtain  generally,  and  in  a  manner  to  induce  and  enable 
them  to  take  the  benefit  of  it,  it -would  alii  ft  in  gradually  eorreft- 
ing  this  national  and  increafingevil,  and  in  fupply  ing  that  uieful 
clals  of  men  with  proper  habitations. — It  would  have  other  very 
important  effefts.  It  would  diminifh  the  calls  for  parochial 
relief;  it  would  encourage  and  improve  the  good  habits  of  the 
poor ;  it  would  attach  them  to  their  pariflies,  and  give  them 
an  increafed  intered  and  diare  in  the  property  and  profperity 
of  their  country.  The  land  required  for  each  cottage  and  gar¬ 
den,  need  not  be  more  than  a  rood  ;  the  value  of  which  would 
bear  no  poffible  companion  to  that  of  the  indudry  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  upon  it.  The  quarter  of  an  acre  that  Britton  Abbot 
inclofed,  was  not  worth  a  dulling  a-year.  It  now  contains  a 
good  houie  and  a  garden,  abounding  in  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
almoft  every  thing  that  eonlfitutes  the  wealth  of  the  cottager. 
In  fuch  inclofures,  the  benefit  to  (be  country,  and  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  parifh,  would  far  furpafs  any  petty  fccrifice  of 
land,  to  be  required,  Five  un/ight/y,  unprofitable,  acres  ofwajle 
ground  would  afford  habitation  and  comfort  to  twenty  J'uch  fami¬ 
lies  as  Britton  Abbot's. 

“  In  order  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  the  labourer,  t 


*  This  experiment  would  be  eafily  tried.  Suppofe  the  poor’s  rate  of  the  parifh  fo  applied  to  be  600!.  a-year;  and  that 
60I.  a-year  of  the  rate  were  to  be  annually  employed  in  adiding  the  mod  indudrious  and  deferving  labourers  to  become  pof- 
felTors  of  cottages  and  cows  :  1  am  confident  that  the  poor's  rate  of  that  parifh  would  be'greatly  cltminidied  in  a  few  years  ; 
probably  to  half  its  prelent  amount.  The  difference  between  a  law  that  encourages  the  poor  to  exertion,  and  one  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  compel  them  to  it,  is,  that  in  the  firft  you  have  the  co-operation  of  the  millions  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  objefts 
®f  the  law  ;  in  the  fecond,  all  the  labour  is  thrown  on  the  unfortunate  and  vnfuccefsful persons,  who  are  to  attempt  to  execute  it. 
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feould  hope  that  this  would  be  conceded  to  me,  that  the  rood 
of  land,  inclofed  for  his  cottage  and  garden  (011  condition  of 
a  houfe  being  erefted)  be  held  in  fee  fimple  ;  and  that,  fo  long 
as  a  parifhioner,  labouring  generally  within  his  pa  rife,  con¬ 
tinued  owner  and  occupier,  fuch  cottage  and  garden  feould, 
by  parliamentary  authority,  be  exempt  from  rent,  taxes, 
rates,  .tithes,  and  all  burthens  whatfoever.  It  would  be  an 
important  objeft  to  keep  thefe  little  freeholds  in  the  hands  of 
the  labourers  of  the  parife  ;  fo  that  they  might  be  tranfmitted 
from- father  to  Ion,  like  thofe  little  eftates,  which  we  contem¬ 
plate  with  fo  much  pleafure  in  Borrodale.  If,  therefore,  the 
exemption  from  rent,  taxes,  &c.  continued  no  longer  than 
while  the  cottage  was  both  the  property  and  refidence  of  a 
parifhioner,  generally  working  within  his  parife,  it  would  not 
be  of  half  as  much  value  to  any  other  perfon,  as  to  him  for 
whom  it  was  originallyintended  ;  and  if -in  feme  inftances  they 
got  into  other  hands,  they  would  feon  return  again  into  the 
potTeffion  of  the  labouring  parifeioners. 

<f  As  the  means  of  promoting  indufey  and  good  conduit 
among  the  poor,  I  feould  hope  that  a  preference  would  be 
given  to  ‘induftrious  parifeioners,  members  of  friendly  focie- 
ties  and  that  the  charaiter  of  the  man,  the  number  of  his 
children,  and  other  circumftances,  would  induce  the  farmers  to 
give  him  the  carriage  of  his  materials,  and  his  other  neigh¬ 
bours  to  help  him  with  a  pecuniary  fubfeription.  The  annual 
fum  of  iol.  or  20k  fe  collected  in  a  parife,  and  impartially  and 
publicly  given  as  a  premium  to  the  molt  deferring  labourer 
in  that  parife  (either  to  affift  him  in  erefting  his  cottage,  or  to 
enable  him  to  purchafe  his  cow),  would  produce  a  great  effeft 
on  the  good  habits  of  the  poor  ;  and,  while  it  rewarded  merit, 
would  nimulate  others  to  follow  the  example. 

“  It  would  have  other  important  effects. —It  would  greatly 
diminife  parife  rates  *  ;  for  he  who  poffefies  a  freehold  cottage 
and  garden,  or  a  cow,  has  feldom,  if  ever,  occafion  to  apply  for 
parochial  relief.  By  attaching  the  cottager  to  his  own  parife,  it 
would  fecure  to  the  farmer  a  certain  lupply  of  labourers,  and 
would  equalize,  and  keep  down,  the  price  of  labour,  now  much 
enhanced  by  the  difpofition  to  wander  about,  in  quell  of  the 
higheft  wages  and-the  eafieft  work  ;  a  difpofition  which  has 
occafioned  a  confiderable  wafte  in  the  produce  of  national  la¬ 
bour.  But  this  would  not  be  all.  Freehold  cottages  and 
gardens  do  not  only  attach  the  owners  to  their  country,  but 
are  alfo  the  fureft  pledges  and  fecurities  for  their  conduit. 
The  cottager,  who  has  property,  is  habituated  to  fet  a  higher 
value  on  himfelf  and  on  his  character,  and  feems  to  be  of  a 
fuperior  order  of  men.  Betides  this,  the  addition,  which  thefe 
little  freeholds  might  make  to  the  i nduftry,  morals,  and  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  country,  would  be  an  obje£t  of  conlideration  in  this 
refpe£t ;  that  the  cottager,  who  had  a  garden  and  a  little 
property  of  his  own,  has  always  before  him  a  pleafurablc  objell 
of  induftry  for  his  leifure  time  ;  whereas,  he  who  has  none,  is 
driven  to  the  ale -houfe  by  the  fame  unhappy  necejjity,  that 


impels  idle  young  men  to  the  gaming  table; — the  want  of 
occupation. 

I 

“  In  the  mode  which  I  fuggelted  to  Britton  Abbot,  of  his 
renting  the  cow,  he  would  acquire  a  gradually  increafmg  in- 
tereft  in  her  ;  fo  as  to  make  him  anxious  for  her  prefervation, 
but  not  fuch  as  to  involve  him  deeply,  in  cafe  of  her  death, 
or  to  give  him  a  right  to  difpofe  of  her.  In  this  way,  the  fum 
of  r<-l.  would  be  fufficient  to  eonltitute  a  perpetual  fund, 
in  any  parife,  for  fupplying  'the  annual  premium  of  a  cow  for 
feme  induftrious  and  well-difpolcd  labourer,  as  long  as  the 
landlord  will  confult  bis  own  interelt,  and  afford  the  means  of 
feeding  her.  Whether  this  object  is  to  be  attained  by  annex¬ 
ing  ground  to  the  cottages,  or  by  letting  to  the  cottager  an 
adjittment  for  his  cow,  or  by  fupplying  him  with  pafture,  and' 
a  certain  quantity  of  hay  J,  at  an  annual  rent ;  or  by  making 
it  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  farmer  takes  his  farm, 
that  he  feall  keep  his  cottager’s  cow  at  a  limited  price  ; — what¬ 
ever  mode  is  to  be  adopted,  will  depend  much  on  the  circmn- 
flances  of  the  country. — There  is  hardly  any  part  of  England, 
however,  in  which  the  cottager's  cow  may  not  be  provided  for, 
by  one  or  other  of  thefe  means ;  or  by  another  mode,  which  I 
feould  prefer,  when  practicable,  as  the  right  which  it  would 
give  the  poor  man  would  be  unalienable  ; — and  that  is,  inclofing 
and  improving  from  the  wafte  §,  cow  paftures  often  or  twelve 
acres  each  ;  the  exclufive  benefit  whereof,  the  cottagers  of  the 
parife  feould  enjoy  at  a  fmall  rent  ;  which -(after  providing  for 
fences,  &c.)  might  go  as  a  fund  for  fupplying  the  poor  of  the 
parife  with  fuel.  Such  inclofures  would  be  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing-  and  beneficial  to  that  ufeful  elafs  of  men,  the  labouring 
peor.  The  ttock  on  them  feould  be  limited ;  and  a  prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  labourers  working  within  the  parife,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  families,  their  induftry,  and  charadler. 

“  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  friend’s  hiftory  contains  in 
it  a  ftrong  proof,  that,  the  cottager  is  benefited  by  the 
lupply  of  a  garden  and  of  land  for  his  cow,  while  he  continues 
a  labourer-,  yet,  if  more  land  is  added,  juft  enough  to  eonltitute 
him  a  little  farmer,  with  a  very  fmall  capital,  and  to  make  him 
forego  his  profit  and  advantage  as  a  labourer,  his  means  of  life, 
inftead  of  being  improved  by  the  acquifition  of  land,  are  pre¬ 
judiced.  No  perfons  earn  a  harder  or  more  precarious  living, 
or  do  l'efs  good  with  their  land,  than  very  fmall  farmers.  The 
condition  of  a  labourer,  who  has  a  well-ltocked  garden,  a 
couple  of  cows,  a  pig,  and  juft  ground  enough  to  keep  them,  is 
affluence,  compared  with  the  lot  of  hipr,  who  attempts  to  live 
as  a  fanner,  on  a  fmall  quantity  of  ground,  not  fufficient  to 
maintain  him  as  a  farmer,  though  abundantly  adequate  to  its 
objedl,  if  divided  among  feveral  labourers.’’ 

The  following:  extra  61  from  an  account  of  the  advantages 
of  cottagers  keepingcows,  alfo  by  Mr.  Bernard,  will  ftill  further 
prove  how  poftible  it  is  to  refeue  this  induftrious  elafs  of  la¬ 
bourers  from  want  and  mifery. 

“A  late  viftt  into  Rutlandfeire,”  fays  the  author,  “  has 


*■  Landlords  and  farmers,  who  wife  their  own  poor’s  rates  reduced,  would  do  well  to  enquire  into  the  amount  of  the 
poor’s  rates  in  thofe  parifees,  where  labourers  have  gardens  and  cows.  One  annual  rate  of  fixpence  in  the  pound  has  proved 
fully  adequate  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  fuch  a  parife.  See  the  Earl  of  Winchelfea’s  letter,  and  feme  other  reports,  on  the 
advantages  of  cottages  renting  land. 

-f-  Upon  fuppofition  that  the  price  of  the  cow  were  12I.  the  donor  of  fuch  a  fund  would  have  to  advance  SI.  ics.  the  firft  year, 
5I.  the  fecond,  and  1 1 .  103.  the  third  ;  after  which  the  reft  of  3I.  10s.  paid  for  three  years,  for  each  cow,  would  produce, in  future, 
iol.  10s.  a-year;  being  (with  3I.  10s.  originally  paid  by  the  cottager)  2I.  more  than  would  purchafe  a  cottager's  cow  every  year 
after.  The  additional  2I.  a-year  would,  1  prefume,  be  fufficient  to  infure,  for  the  year,  the  landlord’s  intereft  in  the  cows. 

£  Mr.  Burdon’s  cow  paftures  are  clofes  of  fixteen  acres,  for  twelve  cows  each  :  he  allows  each  cottager  two  loads  of  hay ; 
making  the  hay  in  fmall  Hacks  of  four  loads  each,  fo  that  one  Hack  ferves  two  cottagers.  He  finds  the  fyftem  anfwer,  both  as 
to  the  improvement  of  ground,  and  the  amount  of  rent.  I  can  only  fay,  that  when  I  was  at  Caftle  Eden,  I  thought  his  cot¬ 
tagers’  hay-ttacks  and  cows  the  moft  pleating  ornaments  of  a  very  beautiful  place. 

§  This  plan  has  been  adoped  in  the  Iver  inclofure  bill  now  before  parliament.  31 (l  May,  1800. 
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given  me  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  more  minute  and  cor¬ 
rect  information,  refpeiting  the  circumftances  and  fituation 
of  the  cottagers  keeping  cows,  in  the  four  parilhes  of  Hamble- 
don,  Egleton,  Greelham,  and  Burley-on-the-Hill.  I  give  the 
refult  of  my  enquiries  ;  and  I  give  it  with  more  precision  and. 
detail  than  I  otherwife  diould,  as  I  am  very  defirous  of  enabling 
land-owners  tcwaleertain  whether,  in  their  own  peculiar  in- 
flances,  it  will  not  anfwer  for  them  to  follow  the  example  of 
what  has  been  done  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  the  fame  time 

1  beg  leave  to  anticipate  the  obfervation,  that  in  arable  coun¬ 
tries,  where  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  grafs  land,  and  in  thofe  di- 
ftricts  where,  from  vicinage  or  a  peculiar  market,  grafs  land 
bears  a  rent  above  its  intrinfic  value,  it  may  not  be  practicable 
to  fupply  cottagers  with  pafture  for  a  cow,  without  fome  facri- 
tice  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 

“  Among  the  tenants  of  this  part  of  the'eftate,  there  are  80 
cottagers  who  keep  cows.  Of  thofe  who  pollefs  cows,  there 
are  22,  each  of  whom  has  only  one  cow ;  35  who  have  each 

2  cows,  13  who -have  3,  7  who -have  4,  and  3  who  have  3 
cows  each;  making  in  all  174 cows.  Of  thefe  cottagers,  about 
a  third  part  have  all  their  land  in  feveralty ;  the  reft  of  them 
have  the  ufe  of  a  cow-pafture  in  common  with  others  ;  mod  of 
them  poffeffing  a  (mail  home  dead,*  adjoining  to  their  cottage  ; 
every  one  of  them  having  a  good  garden,  and  keeping  one 
pig  at  lead,  if  not  more.  Without  any  exception  they  pay 
for  their  land  the  fame  rent  as  a  farmer  would,  and  not 
more. 

“  The  edate  is  tithe-free. — In  Hambledon.  there  is  a  clofe 
of  x  14  acres,  which  is  let  in  108  cow-gates,  at  one  guinea 
each  ;  of  thefe,  74  are  let  to  cottagers,  and  the  remaining  34 
(not  having  been  as  yet  applied  for  by  cottagers)  are  for  the 
prefent  let  to  farmers.  The  tenants  have  the  right  <jf  feeding, 
each  four  lheep,  indead  of  'a  cow,  for  each  cow-gate ;  and  the 
farmers  generally  fo  ufe  their  holdings,  which  is  mere  for  their 
sown  convenience,  as  well  as  for  the  general  benefit  ot  the  paf- 
ture.  Each  of  the  cottagers  has  alfo  an  acre  or  more  of 
homedead  near  his  cottage,  for  which  he  pays  a  farmer’s 
rent. 

“  At  Egleton  there  is  acow-padure  of  only  30  acres,  which 
is  let  in  26  cow-gates,  each  at  50  (hillings.  Thefe  are  all  occu¬ 
pied  by  cottagers,  who  have  alfo  fmall  homedeads  near  their 
houfes,  to  fupply  them  with  hay. — In  the  parifli  of  Burley, 
the  mode  of  providing  for  fome  of  the  cottagers’  cows  is 
different:  a  clofe  of  11  acres  and  a  half  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  the  whole  jointly  occupied  by  four  cottagers. 
One  half  is  every  alternate  year  held  in  four  ievcral  parts  by  a 
marked  boundary,  each  mowing  his  own  part  for  hay ;  the 
other  half  is  a  cow-pafture  for  the  four  cottagers.  They  have 
each  a  right  of  putting  in  a  cow  and  two  fheep  in  the  pafture 
part,  during  the  dimmer,  and  of  feeding  a  cow  and  four  fheep 
upon  the  whole  in  the  winter.  The  benefit  of  the  fheep  feed¬ 
ing  "they  can  let  to  a  farmer  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  a-year. 
Befides  this,  they  have  grafs  and  hay  for  one  cow ;  for  rent 
they  pay  4I.  10s.  a-year  each,  and  in  poor's  rates  and  other 
levies,  5s.  a-year,  making  in  the  whole  4I.  1  3s. ;  from  which, 
after  deducting  il.  1  is.  6d.  (which  their  fheep  feeding  is 
worth),  there  remains  3I.  3s.  6d.  rent  and  taxes,  for  the  fupport 
of  their  cow. 

“  The  accommodation  that  the  cottager  has  for  his  cow  in 
Greetham,  is  not  fo  beneficial  to  him.  A  paffure-field  of  35 
acres  of  indifferent  land,  worth  about  10s.  an  acre,  is  held  as  a 
joint  pafture  by  14  cottagers;  each  of  whom  has  a  right  to 
pafture  a  cow  in  it.  For  their  winter  provifion  they  have  each 
ot  them  an  arable  field  of  fix  acres,  in  which  they  grow  fome 
clover  and  fainfoin.  This  is  by  no  means  fo  advantageous  to 
them  as-  grafs  land  :  under  thefe  circumftances,  however,  they 
Vol.  X. 


are  very  glad  to  have  the  land,  and  always  pay  their  rent  with 
great  regularity. 

“  I  faid  that  the  cottagers  paid  a  farmer’s  rent  for  then- 
land,  and  not  more ;  but  1  ought  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  tfie 
edate  is  let  at  moderate  rents.  The  reader  may  find  by  cal¬ 
culation,  that  in  Hambledon  the  land  produces,  per  acre,  nearly 
20s.;  in  Egleton,  about  23s. ;  and  in  Burley,  31s.  per  acre; 
the  difference  being  occadoned  partly  by  the  difference  of  time, 
when  the  clofes  were  reflectively  let  at  their  prefent  rents,  and 
partly  by  fome  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  land. 

“  The  cottagers  who  keep  cows  are  almoft  all  of  them  la¬ 
bourers  in  hufbandry  :  there  are,  however,  among- them,  fome 
widows  and  daughters  of  dec.eafed  labourers,  and  fome  men  who 
work  as  country  carpenters,  or  in  fimflar  trades.  I  can  add, 
that  of  all  the  rents  of  the  edate,  none  are  more  punctually 
paid,  than  thofe  for  the  cottagers’  land.  The  deward  informs 
me  that  there  has  never  been  an  indance  of  an  arrear,  or  of  a 
delay  in  payment,  even  for  a  few  days. 

“  When  I  date  that  the  land  is  let  at,  and  not  under,  a  fair, 
moderate  rent,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  underdood  to  fay,  exaCtly 
the  fame  of  the  cottages ;  which  are  comfortable  and  habitable 
buildings,  in  good  repair,  neatly  kept,  and  regularly  whitc- 
waflied ;  and  yet  pay  no  more  rent,  than  the  ruinous  and 
miferable  hovels  in  England  ufually  do. 

“  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  wifh  to  know  how  the  cottager 
is  at  tirft  fet  up  with  a  cow.  As  an  example,  I  w-ili  give  the 
hidory  of  one  man,  who  had  a  wife  and  Ievcral  children,  and 
was  lad  year  likely  to  be  burthenfome  to  the  parifh.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  only  remedy  that  promiled  relief  to  the  parifh 
in  this  cafe,  was  the  cottager’s  cow.  His  landlord  fbpplied  him 
with  land  at  a  fair  rent,  and  made  his  cottage  and  out-build¬ 
ings  comfortable.  He  afked  aflillance  of  his  neighbours  :  in 
the  manfion-houfe  he  collected  about  two  or  three  guineas  ; 
among  the  farmers,  by  gift  or  loan,  he  obtained  fome  hand- 
forne  additions ;  hepurchaled  his  cow,  took  polTcftion  of  his 
land,  and  is  now  doing  very  well. — About  eight  years  ago 
another  labourer  with  a  large  family  was  lupplitd  with  a  cow, 
and  land,  in  the  fame  manner.  Fie  has  fince  bred  up  his  large 
family  without  any  parochial  affiftance,  and  is  now  pof- 
fefled  of  two  cows,  the  fecond  purchafed  wholly  from  his 
favings.  Two  others  were  provided  with  cows  and  land  in 
the  like  manner,  about  four  years  ago,  and  have  gone  on 
very  well. 

“  The  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  have  more  than  one  cow. 
Thefact  is,  that  in  every  indance,  as  loon  as  the  cottager  has 
got  a  cow,  all  the  efforts  of  his  family  are  directed  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  means  to  purchafe  another,  and  another; To 
that  fome  of  them,  who  began  very  lately  with  only  one,  have 
now  five  cows.  T  he  only  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended 
from  fuch  an  increafe  in  their  property,  is,  that  they  may  be 
induced  to  look  to  the  produce  of  their  cows  and  gardens,  for 
the  foie  fuppojt  of  themfclves  and  family,,  and  ceafe  to  depend 
on  their  daily  labour  for  their  fupport ;  being  transformed  into 
little  darving  farmers,  from  opulent  thriving  labourers.  But 
the  fa<ff  is  dire  illy  the  reverfe. — Such.- are  the  beneficial  effects 
of  early  and  fteady  habits  of  induftry,  that  thefe  proprietors  of 
cows  are  the  mod  fteady  and  truity  labourers.  As  a  proof  of 
the  effects  of  this  fyftem  in  promoting  indudry  and  frugality, 

I  give  the  hidory  of  one  of  them,  Chriftopher  Love,  of  Ham¬ 
bledon  ;  who  is  now  75  years  of  age,  and  has  for  53  years 
back  kept  three  cows;  and  nevertlielefs  has  gone  regularly 
every  iummer,  for  30  years  pad,  to  harved-work  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire :  becaufc  he  is  more  in  requeft  there,  and  receives 
better  wages,  than  he  would  at  home.  He  has  bred  up  a 
family  of  ninechilrden  in  great  comfort,  and  is  now  well  and 
in  .good  health  himfelf,  and  has  been  in  Cambridgefhire  this 
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preceding  harveft ;  but  thinks"  he  fhal!  go  no  more,  as  the 
family  for  whom  he  ufed  to  work  are  all  dead,  or  removed. 

“  I  faw  one  inltance  among  them  of  a  man  who  was 
bringing  up  and  fupporting  nine  children,  all  healthy,  well  fed, 
clean,  and  neatly  drefied.  A  little  child  under  four  years  of 
age  was  afked  if  the  could  fpin  ?  £  No,  the  was  too  little, 

but  the  could  knit.’  f  Her  filter  (laid  the  mother,  pointing  to 
another  girl,  between  five  and  fix  years  of  age)  fpins  very  well ; 
tire  got  a  prize  for  fpinning  this  year,  and  brought  home  a 
premium  of  the  value  of  fix  fhillings  in  clothing.’ 

££  The  education  of  their  children  to  hutbandry,  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  cattle  and  of  a  dairy,  and  to  every  occupation  that 
can  fit  them  for  the  fervice  of  a  farmer,  is  a  very  important 
advantage  of  this  fyftem  :  and  if  there  were  no  other  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  but  that  of  -adopting,  and  habitually 
preparing,  the  riling  generation  for  the  molt  ufeful  and  necef- 
fary  employment  in  the  illand,  this  alone  would  produce  an 
abundant  compenfation  for  any  effort,  or  attention,  that  has 
been,  or  may  be,  directed  to  the  fubjebt.  They  are  not  only 
ftout,  healthy/clean,  well  clothed,  and  educated  in  regular  and 
principled  habits  of  life,  but  they  are  ufed  to  almoft  every  part 
of  their  bufinefs  from  the  earlieft  period  of  life  ;  every  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  cottage  being,  from  infancy,  fo  interefted  in  their 
cow,  their  pig,  ;their  {beep,  and  their  garden,  as  to  imbibe,  at 
a  very  early  age,  all  the  material  information  and  habits  requi- 
fite  in  thofe  fubjebts. 

“  The  cottagers  in  that  country  eat  barley,  or  mixed,  bread ; 
and  they  prefer  it,  for  a  reafon  which  one  of  them  gave  me ; 
that  not  only  they  can  afford  to  have  more  of  it,  but  can  alfo  add 
a  little  bit  of  meat  to  drefs  with  the  vegetables  from  thegarden. 
This  makes  in  the  aggregate  a  very  important  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  cottager  : — bread,  butter,  cheefe,  plenty 
of  milk,  and  vegetables,  and  fome  meat  to  mix  with  their  other 
food,  compofe,  altogether,  a  table  of  diet  unknown  to  many 
Engliffi  cottagers,  and  extremely  conducive  to  health,  ftrength, 
and  civilized  habits  of  life.  It  is  no  inconfideralMe  convenience 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood,  that  thefe  cottagers 
are  enabled  to  fupply  them,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  with 
milk,  cream,  butter,  poultry,  pig-meat,  and  veal :  articles 
which,  in '  general,  are  not  worth  the  farmer’s  attention,  and 
which,  therefore,  are  fupplied  by  fpeculators,  who  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  price  on  the  public.” 

Thefe  fabts  are  accompanied  with  the  following  pertinent 
obfervations. 

“  In  preparing  this  detail,’’  fays  Mr.  Bernard,  “  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  give  every  circumftance  as  coldly  and  correctly  as 
I  could  ;  being  aware  that,  in  practical  information,  precifion 
is  of  -the  utmoft  importance.  I  will  not,  however,  prefume  to 
fay,  that  in  what  I  have  written;  I  have  been  entirely  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  Englifti  cottager  what, 
in  a  free,  a  profperous,  and  enlightened  country,  he  ought  to 
be  5 — thriving  flndujlrious,  and  happy. 

“  What  has  been  ftated  will  probably  fuggeft  to  the  reader, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  cottager  depends  more  on  the  improved 
refources  and  habits  of  life,  than  on  any  increafe  or  fuper- 
ahundance  of  wages.  In  countries  where  the  wages  are  the 
higheft,  without  any  improved  fyftem  of  management  and 
economy  among  the  poor,  the  condition  of  the  cottager  is  very 
inferior  to  that  in  many  places,  where  the  wages  of  labour  are 
lower,  but  the  means  and  habits  of  life  fuperior.  Mechanics, 
who  earn  from  a  guinea  to  two  guineas  a-week,  in  London,  in 
Manchefter,  and  other  places,  and  who  depend  upon  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  (hop  for  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  (to  ufe  a  common 
expreflion)  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  do  in  general  poflefs  a  lefs 
degree  of  domeflic  comfort,  and  enjoy  a  lefs  proportion  of  the 
advantages  of  civilized  life,  than  many  cottagers.  The  expli¬ 


cation  is  obvious.  The  mechanic,  who  with  his  family  exifts 
in  a  lodging,  without  any  advantage  or  impulfe  tending  to 
domeltic  economy,  and  who  earns,  by  a  fpecies  of flight  of  hand 
in  his  trade,  very  high  wages,  applies  what  is  barely  neceflary, 
in  a  weekly  payment;  to  the  baker  and  other  tradefmen,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  family ;  the  reft  goes  to  the  club,  or  the 
alehoufe,  or  is  loft  in  intervals  between  labour  :  while  the  la¬ 
bourer  and  his  family,  who  have  the  power  and  inducement  to 
thrift  and  management,  direct  every  effort  to  the  improvement 
of  their  circumltances,  and  the  increafe  of  their  comforts. 

“  It  will,  to  the  latcft  period  of  my  life,  be  a  fource  of  enviable 
fatisfabtion  to  me,  if  what  is  faid  in  this  and  the  other  report 
of  the  fociety,  fhall  have  the  eftebt  of  awakening  the  attention 
of  the  land  owner  to  an  objebt  fo  intereffing  and  eftential  to 
him,  as  the  (ituation  of  his  induftrious  labourers  ;  whofe  com¬ 
forts  and  means  of  life  he  may  greatly  increafe,  not  only  with¬ 
out  any  immediate  lofs,  but  with  a  real  and  accumulating 
benefit  to  himfelf  and  his  property  ;  as  he  would  foon  find  that 
by  improving  the  condition  of  his  dependents,  and  by  exciting 
induftry  among  them,  he  would  proportionally  increafe  the 
value  of  his  eftate.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  aft  not  only  of  bene¬ 
volence  and  juftice,  but  of  wifdom  and  prudence,  whether  he 
direbted  his  views  to  his  own  infulated  property,  or  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community.- — Viewed  in  a  political 
light,  the  labourer  who  has  property,  however  fmall, — a  cow, 
a  pig,  or  even  the  crop  of  his  garden, —  has  an  intereft  in  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  his  country,  and  in  the  good  order 
of  lociety.  He  who  has  no  property,  is  always  ready  for 
novelty  and  experiment ;  and  though  gibbets  and  halters  may 
for  a  time  deter  him  from  criminal  and  atrocious  abis,  yet  no 
motive  exifts  to  fix  him  in  virtuous  habits,  or  to  attach  him 
to  that  national  profperity  in  which  he  has  no  part,  and  to 
that  conftituted  order  of  property,  which  excludes  him  from 
all  pofi'eflion. 

“  There  is  another  confideration,  fuggefted  by  the  prefent 
high  price  of  wheat  corn.  Thofe  meafures  for  the  relief  and 
fubfiftence  of  the  poor,  which  are  now  eftential  to  their  exiftence 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  unneceft’ary  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burley.  The  cottager  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  ufing  barley  in  bread,  who  keeps  a  pig,  perhaps  two,  and  has 
plenty  of  milk  and  vegetables,  poftefles  within  himfelf  almoft 
all  the  means  of  life;  and  feels  very  little  inconvenience  from 
that  which,  without  the  charitable  aid  and  attention  of  the  opu¬ 
lent,  would  opprefs  and  overwhelm  the  labourer  whofe  exiftence 
depends  on  a  mere  pecuniary  ltipend.  With  fuch  means  of 
life,  he  is  lefs  affebled  by  the  prefent  high  price  of  bread  than 
almoft  any  other  individual :  the  dearnefs  of  provifions  pro¬ 
duces  not  much  variation  in  his  circumftances  ;  except  by  de¬ 
laying,  for  a  very  ftiort  time,  the  defiled  period  of  his  pur- 
chafing  another  cow;  and  by  retarding  his  progreffive  thrift, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  little  property,  for  the  benefit  and 
hereditary  fuccrjjion  of  his  wife  and  children. 

u  In  the  facility  of  execution,  and  in  the  permanence  of 
effebt,  a  very  material  difference  exifts  between  meafures  taken 
for  the  improvement  of  the  cottager’s  means  of  life  in  his  own 
cottage,  and  for  the  increafe  of  his  refources  and  incitements  to 
thrift  and  induftry,  and  thofe  for  the  fupport  and  condubt  of 
all  public  charities  and  ejlablijhments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  latter  require  an  unattainable  continuance  of  exertion,  and 
an  unfailing  fucceffion  of  difmterefted  care  and  attention  :  the 
former  executes  itfelf.  The  latter  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  relief  of  helplefs  and  hopelcfs  dependents  :  the  former  pro¬ 
duces  the  reforation  of  health  and  ftrength.— - When  the  cot¬ 
tager  has  acquired,  and  feels  the  benefit  of,  his  new  means  and 
habits  of  life,  his  own  exertions,  his  own  attentions,  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  continuance  of  the  bleffings  of  his  family,  as  long  as 
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his  landlord  will  proteCl  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  cottage 
and  ground.  He  requires,  in  this  inftance,  no  fublequent 
labour  or  attention,  on  the  part  of  his  benefa&er,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  indigence  and  milery  whereas  it  demands  the 
continuance  of  unwearied  exertions  in  all  public  eftablifhments, 
to  conduct  them  properly,  for  the  lolaee  and  relief  of  exilling 
wretchednefs. 

“  In  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelfea 
for  his  cottagers,  though  there  has  been  much  attention  paid, 
and  much  difpofition  on  his  part  to  make  a  very  confiderable 
facrifice,  if  requifite,  for  their  benefit,  yet  in  fad,  and  with  the 
tingle  exception  which  I  have  hated  as  to  his  cottages,  fo  far 
from  any  lots  or  expence  being  incurred  by  him,  a  confider- 
able  and  permanent  improvement  has  been  made  upon  his 
eftate,  without  any  reduction  in  the  immediate  profit.' — While 
the  land  let  to  the  cottager  is  fet  at  the  fame  rent,  as  that  which 
the  farmers  occupy,  the  country  is  enriched  and  improved  by 
an  induftrious  and  thriving  tenantry, and  the  poor’srates  reduced 
almoft  to  nothing.  The  labourers’  children  ar<j  at  the  fame  time 
fo  bred  up,  and  fo  accuftomed  to  regular  habits  of  employment, 
as  to  be  very  little  burthen  to  their  parents,  and  to  be  a  great 
improving  benefit  to  the  eftate. — The  land-owner  ftiould  keep 
in  mind,  that  if  the  labourer  is  reduced  to  indigence,  his 
fupport,  which  had  been  derived  from  his  own  exertions,  muft, 
in  future,  be  drawn  from  the  land.  The  farmer,  indeed,  nomi¬ 
nally  pays  the  poor’s  rate;  but  it  is  really  and  ultimately  defrayed 
by  the  landlord ;  whofe  eftate,  by  the  increafe  and  accumula¬ 
tion  of  poor’s  rate,  is  deteriorated  in  value,  and  diminifhed  in 
rental  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  different  fyftem — by  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare,  and  encouraging  the  energy  of  the  cot¬ 
tager — the  land-owner  might  have  leffened  the  poor’s  rate 
and  augmented  the  value  and  rental  of  the  land. 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  albert  that  the  Englifti  cottager,  narrowed 
as  he  now  is  in  the  means  and  habits  of  life,  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  capable  of  taking  that  active  and  ufetul  ftation  in 
fociety,  that  is  filled  by  thole  who  are  the  fubje&s  of  this  paper. 
To  produce  fo  great  an  improvement  in  character  and  circum- 
ftances  of  life,  will  require  time  and  attention.  The  cottager, 
however,  of  this  part  of  the  county  of  Rutland,  is  nut  of  a 
different  fpecies  from  other  Englijh  cottagers ;  and  it  he  had 
not  been  protected  and  encouraged  by  the  landlord,  he  would 
have  been  the  lame  helplefs  and  comfortlefs  creature  that  we 
fee  in  fome  other  parts  of  England.  The  farmer  (with  the 
aftiftance  of  the  fteward)  would  have  taken  his  land  ;  the  cre¬ 
ditor,  his  cow  and  pig ;  and  the  wotkljoufe,  his  family. 

“  As  I  amdil'pofed  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  fome  of  my  readers, 
who  have  landed  property  adapted  to  the  experiment,  may  be 
induced  to  try  this  mode  of  improving  their  (Jlutes,  ffthall  lug- 
geft  what  occurs  to  me  as  the  method  of  proceeding  ;  premil- 
ing  that  in  this,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  the  landlord  may 
think  fit  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  cottagers,  he  fhould  be 
extremely  careful  not  to  make  them  the  lubjedts  of  jealoufy, 
or  diflike,  to  either  the  farmer  or  fhopkeeper ;  on  whole  good¬ 
will  to  them,  in  fpite  of  every  attention  of  the  landlord,  much 
of  their  comfort  and  well-being  will  depend,  particularly  in 
winter,  when  the  prefence  of  a  friend  and  protestor  is  molt 
wanted.  I  fhould  therefore  recommend  him,  at  firft,  to  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  Burdon,  and  to  begin  with  a  dole  or  two 
of  the  ground  in  his  own  occupation.  Let  him  then  feleCt  two 
or  three  of  his  molt  thriving  and  induftrious  labourers,  and 
inform  each  of  them,  that  he  is  difpofed  to  accommodate  him 
with  a  little  ground,  at  a  moderate  rent,  if  he  can  contrive  to 
get  a  cow,  and  his  wife  can  manage  her  :  adding  the  offer  of 
a  fmall  loan  or  donation  towards  it.  The  introduction  of  fo 
novel  a  fyftem  may  poffibly  require  fome  aid  and  attention  at 
firft  ;  and  it  may  be  proper  that  the  poor’s  rate  on  their  ground 
fhould  be  kept  down,  as  low  as  may  fairly  be  ;  but  as  foon  as 
two  or  three-  cottagers  have  fucceeded,  aud  it  is  known  that 


upon  land  becoming  vacant  in  future,  the  cottager  will  be 
confidered  as  well  as  the  farmer,  though  not  to  his  injury  or 
inconvenience  ;  and  that,  upon  the  occupier  of  any  little  farm 
of  20  or  30  acres  being  obliged,  as  they  frequently  are,  to 
abandon  a  lofing  concern,  the  landlord  would,  in  fome  in- 
ftances.  be  difpoied  to  apply  the  ground  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  five  or  fix  of  the  moft  deferving  and  thriving  labourers; 
the  farmers  would  loon  be  reconciled  to  a  fyftem  which  muft 
in  its  nature  operate  to  lower  the  poor’s  rate,  and  to  diminilh 
the  burthen  of  the  poor the  character  of  the  cottager  would 
be  invigorated; — his  fpirit,  his  indutlry,  his  economy,  would 
be  all  put  in  aCtion  ;  and  a  very  effential  improvement  would 
take  place  in  the  ftate  and  neighbourhood.” 

-  To  place  this  fubjeCt  in  a  ftronger  point  of  view,  we  add  the 
following  excellent  obfervations  on  the  means  of  enabling  a 
cottager  to  keep  a  cow  from  the  produce  of  a  fmall  portion  of 
arable  land,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  bart.  M.  P. 

“  In  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  in  Lincolnfhire,  Rut- 
landfhire,  &c.  which  are  calculated  for  grazing,  it  is  not  un- 
ufual  to  give  induftrious  cottagers  as  much  land  as  will  enable 
them  to  keep  a  cow,  and  fometimes  two,  or  more,  befides 
other  flock  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  communications  of 
Lord  Winchelfea  and  others  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from 
the  publications  of  the  Society  for  betteringthe  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  from  a  late  interelling 'work  printed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  that  fuch  a  lyflem  is  productive  of  the  happieft  conl'e- 
quences.  It  is  fuppofed,  however,  to  be  totally  inapplicable 
to  an  arable  diftndt.  I  trull  that  fuch  an  opinion  will  not  be 
admitted  without  full  confideration.  Indeed,  fo  far  as  I  can 
judge,  this  advantageous  fyftem  is  to  the  full  as  well  adapted 
for  the  one  JiftriCt  as  for  the  other.  It  requires  unqueftion- 
ably  more  labour  on  the  part  of  the  cottager,  and  of  his 
family ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  occupation  of  fo  great  an  extent 
of  ground  is  not  fo  neceilary  in  arable  as  in  grazing  countries  ; 
a  eircumftance,  in  various  refpeCls,  extremely  material. 

“  In  arranging  the  following  plan  (which  the  reader  will 
pleafe  to  confider  merely  as  furnifhing  an  outline,  to  be  per¬ 
fected  by  further  difcuffion  and  experiment),  it  is  propofed  to 
keep  in  view  the  following  principles  : 

“  1.  That  the  cottager  ftallraife,  by  his  own  labour,  fome  of 
the  moft  material  articles  of  lubfiftenee  for  himfelf  and  his 
family. 

“  2.  That  he  ftiall  be  enabled  to  fupply  the  adjoining  markets 
with  the  fmaller  agricultural  productions.  And, 

"  3-TJ*»t  both  he  and  his  family  ftiall  have  it  in  their  power 
to  atfift  the  neighbouring  farmers,  at  all  feafons'  of  the  year, 
almoft  equally  as  well  as'  if  they  had  no  land,  in  their  ocuc- 
pation. 

“  It  can  hardly  be  queftioned/ that  if  ft  were  practicable  to 
have  a  number  of  cottagers  of  that  defeription  in  every  pat  ift, 
it  would  promote,  inVariousrelpeCts,  the  interefts  of  the  public. 

“  I.  Extent  of  land  neceffary. — Unlefs  the  experiment  were 
fairly  tried,  it  is  impoftible  to  Hate  exaCtly  the  extent  of  arable 
land  requifite  to  enable  a  cottager  to  raife  the  articles  generally 
neceilary  for  the  fubfitlence  of  himfelf  and  family ;  and  to 
keep  a  cow,  lctme  pigs,  and  poultry.  Much  muft  depend  on 
the  natural  richnefs  of  the  foil ;  (though,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  about  to  be  propofed,  almoft  any  foil  would,  in  time, 
become  fertile)  ;  on  the  nature  of  the  climate  ;  on  the  fize  of 
the  cow ;  on  the  indullry  of  the  cottager ;  on  the  age  and 
number  of  his  family,  &c.  But  I  ihould  imagine  that  three 
ftatute  acres  and  a  quarter  of  good  arable  land,  worth  from 
20s.  to  30s.  per  acre,  would  be  fufficient.  It  is  propofed  that 
the  three  acres  ftiall  be  under  a  regular  courfe  of  cropping. 
The  quarter  of  an  acre  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  converted  idle 
an  orchard  ;  where  the  cow  might  occafionally  patture,  and 
where  a  pond  ought  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  that  it  may 
have  plenty  of  water  at  command.  Were  the  land  of  a 
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quality  fit  for  lucerne,  perhaps  two  acres  and  a  quarter  might 
be  fufficient.  -  i'  _ 

“  If.  Stock  and  infruments  ofhvmndry. — It  is  evident  that 
fo  fmall  an  extent  of  land  as  either  two  or  three  acres,  under 
cultivation,  excludes  all  idea  of  ploughing  ;  and,  indeed,  unlefs 
the  cottager  fhall  manage  the  whole  in  the  fimpleft  and  cheapeft 
manner,  there  is  an  end  to  the  whole  fyftem.  It  would  re¬ 
quire,  indeed,  four  or  five  acres  to  keep  a  fmgle  horfe,  and  the 
expence  of  purehafing  horfes,  or  even  oxen,  ploughs,  and  other 
inftru merits  of  hufbandry,  mnft  be  far  beyond  the  abilities  of  a 
cottager ;  whereas  with  a  ipade,  a  hoe,  a  rase,  a  fcythe,  a 
fickle,  and  a  flail,  which  are  all  the  iuftruments  really 
neceffary,  he  is  perfectly  competent  to  the  management  of  his 
little  farm. 

“  JII.  Covrfe  of  crops,  3,-c. — The  three  acres  propofed  to 
be  cultivated  Ikould  be  divided  into  four  portions,  each  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  roods,  under  the  following  fyftem  of  manage¬ 
ment  : 

Hoods, 

Under  potatoes  two  roods,  under  turnips  one  ,g 

Under  winter  tares  two  roods,  fpring  tares  one  3 

Under  barley,  wheat,  or  oats  -  3 

Under  clover,  with  a  mixture  of  rye  grafs  -  3 


Total  1  a 

“  Other  articles  befides  thefe  might  be  mentioned,  but  it 
feems  to  me  of  peculiar  importance  to  reftrift  the  attention  of 
the  cottager  to  as  few  objefts  of  cultivation  as  poffible. 

“  It  is  propofed  that  the  produce  of  the  two  roods  of  potatoes 
fliall  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  cottager  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  that  the  rood  of  turnips  fhould  be  given  to  the 
cow  in  winter  and  during  the  fpring,  in  addition  to  its  other 
fare. 

“  The  fecond  portion  fown  with  tares  (the  two  roods  of 
potatoes  of  the  former  year  to  be  fucceffively  fown  with  winter . 
tares,  and  the  turnip  rood  with  lpring- tares),  might  partly  be 
cut  green,  for  feeding  the  cow  in  fummer  and  autumn  ;  but, 
if  the  feafon  will  permit,  the  whole  ought  to  be  made  into  hay 
for  the  winter  and  fpring  feed,  and  three  roods  of  clover  cut 
green  for  fummer  food. 

«  The  third  portion  may  be  fown  either  with  barley,  wheat, 
or  cats,  according  to  the  foil  or  climate,  and  the  general  cuftom 
of  the  country.  The  ftraw  of  any  of  thefe  crops  would  be  of 
effential  fervice  for  littering  the  cow,  but  would  be  Hill  more 
ufeful,  if  cut  into  chaff,  for  feeding  it. 

“  The  fourth  portion,  appropriated  to  clover  and  rye  grafs, 
to  be  cut  green,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  orchard,  will 
produce,  on  three  roods  of  land,  as  much  food  as  will  maintain 
a  cow  and  her  calf  for  five  months,  namely,  from  the  end  of 
May,  or- beginning  of  June,  when  it  may  be  firft  cut,  to  the 
fir  ft  of  November,  befides  fome  food  for  the  pigs.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  an  acre  of  clover  and  rye  grafs,  cut  green,  will  pro¬ 
duce  20,ooolbs.  weight  of  food  for  cattle.  'Three  roods, 
therefore,  ought  to  yield  1  ipcoolbs.  weight.  A  large  cow 
requires  nolbs.  weight  of  green  food  per  day;  a  middling 
fized  cow,  fuch  as  a  cottager  is  likely  to  purenaie,  not  above 
golbs.;  confequently,  in  five  months,  allowing  i32olbs.  weight 
for  the  calf  and  the  pigs,  there  vM.  remain  1 3,68olbs.  for  the 
cow.  Were  there,  however,  even  a  fmall  deficiency,  it  would 
be  more  than  compenfated  by  the  rood  of  land  propofed  to  be 
kept  in  perpetual  pafture  as  an  orchard. 

“  IF.  Mode  in  udiic/i  the  family  may  he  maintained. — It  is 
calculated  that  three  roods  and  eight  perches  of  potatoes 
will  maintain  a  family  of  fix  perfons  for  about  nine  months  in 
the  year  ;  but,  according  to  the  preceding  plan,,  it  is  propofed 
to  have  but  two  roods  under  that  article ;  for  however  valuable 
potatoes  are  jultly  accounted,  yet  fome  change  of  food  would 


be  acceptable,  and  the  cottager  will  be  enabled,  from  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  cow,  and  by  the  income  derived  from  his  own 
labour,  and  from  that,  of  his  family,  to  purchafe  other  whole- 
fome  articles  of  provifion. 

“  V.  Manner  in  Much  the.  foci i  may  he  kept. — It  appears 
from  the  preceding  fyftem  of  cropping,  that  ten  roods  of  land, 
or  two  acres  and  a  half,  are  appropriated  to  the  railing  of  food 
for  the  cow  in  fummer  and  winter,  befides  the  pafture  of  the 
orchard ;  and  unlefs  the  feafon  fhould  be  extremely  un¬ 
favourable,  the  produce  will  be  found  not  only  adequate  to 
that  purpofe,  but  alio  to  maintain  the  calf  for  fome  time,  tiil 
it  can  be  iold  to  advantage.  It  is  indeed  extremely  material, 
under  the  propofed  fyftem,  to  make  as  much  profit  of  the 
calves  as  ppflible,  as  the  money  thus  railed  will  be  a  refource, 
enabling  the  cottager  to  replace  his  cow  when  a  new  one  muft 
be  purchafed. 

“  For  the  winter  provifion  of  the  cow,  which  is  the  tnoft 
material,  becaufe  fummer  food  can  ,  be  more  eafily  procured, 
there  is  the  produce,  ; 

“  1.  Of  about  three  roods  of  tares  made  into  hay. 

“  2.  Of  three  roods  of  ftraw,  deducting  what  may  be  necef- 
fary  for  litter  ;  and  if  dry  earh  be  put  in  the  cow’s  hovel,  and 
removed  from  time  to  time  to  the  dunghill,  little  or  no  litter 
willjbe  neceffary. 

“  3.  Of  one  rood  of  turnips, 

“  The  whole  will  be  fufficient  for  feven  months  in  the  year, 
namely,  from  the  ift  November  to  the  jit  June;  and  during 
the  remaining  five  months,  the  pafture  of  the  orchard,  fome 
of  the  winter  tares,  and  the  produce  of  three  roods  of  clover 
and  rye  grafs,  will  not  only  luffice,  but  will  furnilh  a  furpffis 
for  the  calf,  if  it  is  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  fome 
clover  for  the  pigs. 

“  The  inferior  barley,  potatoes,  8cc.  will  of  courfe  be  given 
to  the  pigs  and  the  poultry. 

“  VI.  Value  of  the  produce. — The  land  thus  managed  will 
certainly  produce,  by  means  of  the  extra  induftry  of  the  family, 
and  at  a  fmall  expence,  a  moft  important  addition  to  the 
income  which  the  cottager  may  derive  from  his  ordinary 
labour.  For  inttance  : 

“  1.  The  orchard  (after  the  trees  become  fruitful)  Per  ■Ann- 
will  probably  yield  -  -  £.  1  10  o 

2.  Three  roods  of  turnips  and  potatoes  -  400 

3.  Eighteen  bufficls  of  barley,  at  45.  -  3  12  o 

4.  The  cow  and  calf  -  -  700 

5.  Hogs  -  -  -  -  3  0  0 

6.  Poultry  and  eggs  -  -  200 


r  Total  ,£.21  2  o 

“  Where  wheat  can  he  railed  inftead  of  barley,  the  profit 
would  be  Hill  more  confiderable.  Opinions  will  differ  much 
regarding  the  value  put  on  each  article  ;  but  that  is  of  little 
confequence,  as  the  total  cannot  be  accounted  too  high. 

VII.  Time  required  for  cultivating  the  land. — The  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  intended  to  be  cultivated,  will  not  _  materially 
interfere  with  the  uiual  labour  of  the  cottager.  It  will  only 
require  to  be  dug  once,  and  is  then  fit  to  be  cropped  It  is 
propofed  that  only  nine  roods  fliall  be  annually  cultivated  (the 
remaining  three  roods  being  under  clover  and  rye  grafs),  and 
nine  roods  may  be  dug  in  the  fpace  of  about  538  hours,  or  at 
the  rate  of  62  hours  per  rood.  This  might  be  done  at  by¬ 
hours  (more  efpecially  when  the  family  of  the  cottager  fliall 
be  fomewhat  advanced,  and  confequently  more  able  to  furnilh 
affiftance)  ;  but  fuppofing  that  the  digging,  manuring,  har- 
vefting,  &c.  will  require  twenty  entire  days  per  annum  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  by-hours,  and  allowing  fixty  days  for  Sundays 
and  holidays,  there  will  remain  285  days  for  the  ordinary  hand 
labour  of  the  cottager,  which,  at  is.  6d.  per  day,  weald 
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amount  to  2  t/.  75.  6d. ;  the  earnings  of  the  wife  and  children 
may,  at  an  average,  be  worth  at  lead:  4/.  per  annum  more. 
This  is  certainly  a  low  calculation,  confidering  how  much  may 
be  got  during  the  hay  and  corn  harvefts  ;  but  even  at  that 
moderate  eftimate,  the  total  income  of  the  family  will  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Produce  of  the  farm  -  -  £.  21  2  o 

2.  Labour  of  the  cottager  -  -  21  7  6 

3.  Earnings  of  the  family  -  -  400 

Total  £.46  9  6 

“  VITI.  Buildings. — It  is  impoffibleto  calculate  the  expence 
of  building  a  cottage,  as  fo  much  depends  upon  its  fize,  the 
place  where  it  is  tituated,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  the  price  of  labour  in  the  country,  and  a  variety  of 
other  circumftances.  On  this  important  fubjeft,  much  ufeful 
information  is  contained  in  the  firfl  volume  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  pnbliflied  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  But  it  is 
proper  to  obferve  that  no  expen  five  additional  buildings  will  be 
necelfary  in  confequence  of  the  propofed  fyftem.  A  died  or 
hovel  for  the  cow  cannot  occafion  any  very  heavy  charge,  and 
a  finall  barn,  of  the  fnnpleft  and  cheapeft  conftruftion,  may 
be  of  ufe,  not  only  for  threfhing  the  crop,  butalfo  forfecuring 
the  hay,  and  making  it  to  more  advantage,  in  cafe  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  unfavourable :  if  the  corn  is  put  up  in  fmall 
ftacks,  the  barn  may  be  made  of  very  moderate  dimenfions. 

“  IX.  Rent,  and  Balance  of  Income. — The  rents  of  cottages 
and  of  land  vary  fo  much  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  afeertain  an  average.  But  if  the  cottage 
fliall  be  dated  at  3/.  per  annum,  the  land  at  25s.  per  acre,  and 
the  orchard  at  10s.  the  whole  will  not  exceed  7/.  15s.  The 
cottager  will  alfo  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  fome  taxes,  fay 
to  the  amount  of  ll.  5 s.  more.  Hence  the  total  deduftions 
would  be  about  9/.  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  cottager 
of  37/.  9s.  6d.  Confidering  the  cheap  rate  at  which  he  is 
furnifhed  with  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  equal  to  leveral  months’ 
confumption,  and  with  milk  for  his  children,  furely,  with  that 
balance,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  not  only  in  maintaining 
himfelf  and  family  in  a  ftyle  of  comfort,  but  alfo  in  placing 
out  his  children  properly,  and  laying  up  a  fmall  annual  furplus, 
that  will  render  any  parifh  atfiftance,  whether  in  ficknefs  or 
old  age,  unneceffary  ;  and  thus  he  will  be  enabled  to  preferve 
that  manly  and  independent  fpirit  which  it  fo  well  becomes  a 
Britifh  cottager  to  poffefs. 

“Advantages  of  the  propofed 'fyftem. — I  fhall  now  endeavour 
briefly  to  explain  fome  of  the  advantages  which  may  be 
looked  for  with  confidence  from  the  propofed  fyftem. 

“  1 .  In  tire  firft  place,  the  land  pofiefled  by  the  cottager  would 
be  completely  cultivated,  and  rendered  as  productive  aspoffible. 
The  dung  produced  by  the  cow,  the  pigs,  8cc.  would  be  amply 
fnfficient  for  the  three  roods  under  turnips  and  potatoes  ; 
which  would  afterwards  produce,  1.  Tares,  2.  Barley,  and 
3.  Clover  ;  with  a  mixture  of  rye-grafs,  in  regular  luccelfion, 
without  any  additional  manure.  The  barley  fhould  yield  at 
leaf!  eighteen  buflrels,  befides  three  bufhels  for  feed  ;  and  if 
wheat  or  oats  are  cultivated,  in  the  fame  proportion.  The 
milk,  deducting  what  may  be  necelfary  for  the  calf,  and  for 
the  cottager’s  family,  might  be  fold  in  its  original  (late,  if 
there  fhall  be  a  market  for  it,  or  converted  into  butter,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupplying  the  neighbouring  towns  or  villages.  Such 
cottagers,  alfo,.  might  certainly  fend  to  market  both  eggs  and 
•poultry. 

"  a.  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  fuggeff  a  mcafure  more  likely  to 
promote  the  benefit  of  a  numerous  and  valuable  body  of 
people.  The  fylfem  of  keeping -cows  by  cottagers,  which  has 
been  found  fo  advantageous  in  the  grazing  difiriCts,  may  thus 
be  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and,  indeed,  if  the 
'  Vol.  X. 


above  plan  is  found  to  anfwer,  in  place  of  four  or  five  acres- 
employed  in  feeding  a  {ingle  cow,  it  would  be  much  better, 
even  in  the  grazing  counties,  to  reftriCt  the  land  to  a  fmallcr 
quantity,  under  a  tillage  mode  of  management ;  for  thus  not 
only  the  cow,  but  alio  the  cottager  himfelf,  and  his  family, 
would,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  maintained  by  a  lei's  furfaee  of 
foil.  * 

“3.  It  is  of  infinite  confequence  to  efiablifh  the  practicability 
of  this  iyftetn,  as  the  means  of  removing  a  molt  unfortunate 
obftacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  the  only  popular  objection  to  the  inclofure  of  our 
waftes  and  commons,  that,  while  uninclofcd,  a  number  of 
cottagers  are  enabled  to  keep  cows  by  the  means  of  their 
common  rights,  and  that  their  cows  difappear  when  the  com¬ 
mons  are  inclofed.  But  if  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  land  as  3^ 
acres,  when  improved  and  properly  cultivated,  can  enable  a 
cottager  to  keep  a  cow  even  to  more  advantage  than  with  a 
right  of  common  ;  which  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  he  is 
enabled  to  provide  winter  as  well  as  fummer  food  ;  there  is  an 
end  to  that  obftacle  to  improvement.  Indeed,  if  fnfficient  at¬ 
tention  be  paid  to  the  principles  above  detailed,  the  fituation 
of  the  cottager,  inftead  of  being  deteriorated,  would  be 
materially  bettered  by  the  inclofure  ;  and  his  rifing  family 
would  be  early  accullomed  to  habits  of  induftry,  inftead  of 
idlenefs  and  vice. 

“  I  fhall  conclude  with  afking,”  fays  Sir  John  Sinclair,  “  if 
any  one  can  figure  to  himfelf  a  more  delightful  fpeCIacle  than 
to  fee  an  induftrious  cottager,  his  bufy  wife,  and  healthy 
family,  living  in  a  comfortable  houfe,  rented  by  himfelf,  culti¬ 
vating  their  little  territory  with  their  own  hands,  and  enjoying 
the  profits  arifing  from  their  own  labour  and  induftry  ;  or 
whether  it  is  poffible  for  a  generous  landholder  to  employ  his 
property  with  more  fatisfadtion,  or  in  a  manner  more  likely  to 
promote,  not  only  his  own,  but  the  public  intertft,  than  in 
endeavouring  to  increafe  the  number  of  fuch  cottagers,  and 
encouraging,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  exertions  of  l'o 
meritorious  and  fo  important  a  clals  of  the  community  ?” 


Flan  of  the  propofed  Cottage  Farm,  pointing  out  the  Rotation 
of  Crops  in  the  different  Luts. 


Cottage.  The  Orchard,  or  perpetual  Pafhire.  ^^Pond.  'j 

Lot  A. 

3  Roods. 

Y  .  £  2  Roods  Potatoes 
(al  [  1  Rood  Turnips 

-  Lor  B. 

3  Roods. 

J"  2  Roods  Winter  Tares 
’  C3r  1  Ro<  d  Spring  Tares 

Lot  C. 

3  Roods. 

1.  Year— Bailey,  Wheat,  or  Oats 

Lot  r>. 

3  Roods. 

1.  Year — Clover  and  Ryc-grafs. 

The  Rotation  of  Crops  for  four  Years, 


1  v  car  1 

Lot  A- 

Lot  B. 

Lot  C. 

I 

Potatoes  and  Tur 

Winter  and  Spiitig 

B  irley,  Wheat,  or 

nips 

Tares 

Oats 

2 

Winter  and  Spring 

Barley,  Wheat,  or 

Clover  and  Rye- 

Tares 

Oats 

grafs 

.) 

Barley,  Wheat,  01 

Clover  and  Rye- 

Potatoes  and  Tur- 

Oats 

grafs 

nips 

4 

Clover  and  Rye- 

Potatoes  and  Tur- 

Winter  &  Spring 

grjfs 

nips 

Tares 

Lot  D. 


Clover  and  Rvc- 
grafs 

Potatoes  &  Tin- 

ni,.s 

Winter  &  Sprint 
Taic>  • 

Bariev , Wheat,  o 
Oats 
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The  rotation  then  begins  as  at  firft.  Lot  D  might  continue 
in  natural  grafs  the  firft  feafon,  to  diminifh  the  labour  of  that 
year. 

The  exadf  period  when  the  different  crops  {hall  be  dug  for, 
or  fown,  cannot  be  afcertained,  becaufe  it  varies  fo  much  in 
different  counties,  and  depends  upon  the  feafons ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  rotation,  the  labour  of  digging  for  the 
various  crops  is  diverfified  as  much  as  poffible,  fo  as  not  to 
interfere  materially  with  the  other  occupations  of  the  cottager. 
At  no  period  would  it  be  neceffary  for  him  to  dig  more  than 
two  roods  in  a  month  5  and  both  he  and  his  family  will  labour 
with  much  more  fatisfadlion  and  dilpatch  when  they  work  for 
themfelves  than  for  another.  In  cafe  of  neceffity,  the  cottager 
might  hire  fome  of  his  neighbours  to  affift  him  in  digging, 
which  would  be  much  better  than  hiring  a  plough.  If  a 
cottager  under  this  fyftem  could  not  work  as  a  common  daily 
labourer,  he  might,  at  leaft,  anfwer  as  a  ufeful  labourer  by  the 
piece. 

COTTON  ( Encycl .).  Is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  other 
extraneous  matter  by  a  procefs  called  Batting ;  for  an  account 
of  a  machine,  or  mill,  lately  invented  for  that  purpofe,  fee  the 
article  Batting  in  this  fupplement.  The  following  is  a  fpeci- 
fication  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Greatrix,  of  Hulrne,  near 
Manchefter,  callico  printer  and  dyer  ;  for  a  new  invented  pro¬ 
cefs  and  method  of  dyeing  and  ftaining  colours  upon  cotton, 
linen,  and  mixed  goods. 

“  To  dye  a  black  upon  cotton,  linen,  and  cotton  and  linen 
mixed,”  fays  the  inventor,  “  I  take  tar,  iron  liquor  of  the  very 
belt  quality,  adding  to  each  gallon  thereof,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  pf  fine  flour,  and  by  boiling  bring  it  to  the  conliftency 
of  a  thin  pafte.  I  put  the  liquor  or  pafte  above  mentioned 
into  the  tub  marked  No.  3,  belonging  to  the  machine  ufed  in 
this  procefs,  a  fedlion.  and  horizontal  plan  of  which,  with 
reference  to,  and  defcription  of,  the  feveral  parts  whereof,  is 
hereunto  annexed.  (See  Plate  20.)  The  goods  intended  to  be 
dyed  are  wound  upon  the  roller  No.  14,  and  palfed  through 
the  liquor  or  pafte  above  mentioned,  betwixt  the  two  rollers  7 
and  12  ;  thereby  completely  ftaining  or  dyeing  the  whole  mal's 
or  body  of  the  cloth.  I  pafs  them  into  a  very  hot  ftove  or 
drying-houfe  till  dry.  I  take  cows-dung,  put  it  into  a  large 
copper  of  water  about  fcalding  hot,  and  mix  it  well  together, 
through  which  I  pafs  the  piece  of  cloth  until  it  be  thoroughly 
foftened.  Note  :  the  quantity  of  dung,  and  the  time  neceffary 
in  this  procefs,  depend  upon  the  fubltance  of  theHotb,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  pafte  or  liquor  imbibed  in  it.  I  take  and 
wal'h  tire  goods,  fo  dunged,  extremely  well  in  water.  I  take  a 
quantity  of  madder,  or  logwood,  or  fumach,  or  any  two  of 
them,  or  all  of  them  mixed  together,  as  the  ftrength  of  the 
cloth  and  nature  of  the  colour  may  require,  and  put  them  into 
a  copper,  or  tub  of  hot  water  ;  then  enter  the  goods  before 
mentioned  into  this  liquor,  and  keep  rincing  or  moving  them 
therein,  until  I  have  brought  them  up  to  the  ftrength  of  colour 
required.  I  have  the  goods  again  well  waftied  and  dryed. 
Note,  for  dyeing  black,  it  will  be  proper  to  pafs  the  goods  a 
fecond  time  through  the  above  operations  ;  adding  more  or  lefs 
of  the  dyeing-woods  as  before.  Note,  alfo,  that  if,  after  the 
above  operations  and  the  ftiade  of  colour  is  too  full,  or  too 
much  upon  the  red  hue,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  them  a 
little  fumach,  and  then  run  them  through  a  liquor  made  from 
iron  and  owler,  or  alder  bark.  Another  method  of  dyeing 
black  :  I  take  common  iron  liquor,  and  add  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  fine  flour,  and  by  boiling  bring  it  to  the  con¬ 
liftency  of  a  thin  pafte  ;  or,  inftead  of  flour,  I  add  glue  or 
linfced,  or  gum,  or  any  two,  or  all  of  them  mixed  together, 
till  it  is  brought  to  a  proper  thicknefs.  I  then  pafs  the  goods 
through  the  machine,  and  follow  the  before-mentioned  opera¬ 
tions."  To  dye  olives,  bottle  greens,  purples,  brawns',  cinna¬ 


mons,  or  fnuffs,  I  take  common  iron  liquor,  or  commo.n  iron 
liquor  with  alum  diflblved  in  it,  or  common  iron  liquor  with 
alum  and  faccharum  faturni  dilfolved  therein,  in  quantity  of 
each  according  to  the  fhade  of  colour  wanted,  made  into  a 
pafte  or  liquid,  by  adding  flour,  gum,  glue,  linfeed,  or  one  or 
more  of  them  as  before.  I  then  put  the  liquor  or  pafte  above 
mentioned  into  the  tub  marked  No.  3,  belonging  to  the 
machine  before  deferibed,  and  pafs  the  goods  fo  intended  to 
be  dyed  through  the  machine  in  the  fame  manner  I  have 
deferibed  for  dyeing  black.  I  take  them  from  the  machine, 
and  hang  them  up  in  a  very  cool  room,  where  they  remain  till 
thoroughly  dry.  I  take  cows-dung,  put  it  into  a  large  copper 
of  hot  waier,  and  mix  it  well  together  ;  through  which  I  pafs 
the  cloth  or  goods  until  thoroughly  foftened,  the  quantity  of 
dung  and  time  requifite,  being  proportioned  as  before.  The 
goods  after  this  procefs  being  well  waftied,  I  take  a  quantity 
of  liquor  made  from  madder,  logwood,  fumach,  fuftie,  brazil, 
woad,  quercitron  bark,  peach  wood,  or  other  woods,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  colour  wanted,  or  any  two,  or  more  of  them  ;  and, 
in  cafe  I  fee  it  neceflary,  I  dilute  this  liquor  with  water,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftiade  or  fulnefs  of  colour  I  want  to  dye.  I 
then  work  the  goods  through  this  liquor  very  well ;  after  which 
I  pafs  them  through  cold  or  warm  water,  according  to  the 
colour,  the  proper  application  of  which  is  well  known  to  dyers, 
adding  a  little  alum,  copperas,  or  Roman  vitriol,  or  two  or 
more  of  them,  firft  diflblved  in  water.  I  then  wadi  them  off 
in  warm  water,  and  dry  them.  Note,  if  the  colour  is  not 
lufficiently  full,  I  repeat  the  fame  operations  till  it  is  brought 
to  the  ftiade  required.  To  dye  crimfon,  red,  orange,  or 
yellow,  I  take  red  liquor,  fuch  as  is  generally  made  from 
alum,  faccharum  faturni,  or  fuch-like  ingredients,  and  dilute 
it  with  water,  according  to  the  ftrength  or  ftiade  of  colour  l 
want  to  dye,  bringing  it  to  the  confiftency  of  a  pafte  or  liquid, 
as  before  deferibed.  Then  pafs  the  cloth  through  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  which  being  dryed  in  a  cool  room,  pafs  it  through  the 
operations  of  dunging  and  wafhing  as  before.  I  take  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquor,  made  from  cochineal,  madder,  peach-wood, 
brazil,  logwood,  woad,  fuftie,  fumach,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
them  proportioned  in  ftrength  to  the  fhade  or  colour  I  want  to 
dye,  and  work  the  goods  through  this  liquor  very  well,  till  I 
have  brought  them  to  the  ftiade  of  colour  required  ;  after 
which  I  wafti  them  in  cold  or  warm  water,  and  dry  them.” 

Defcription  of  the  machine.  No.  1,  The  frame.  2,  The  cloth 
or  hatting  which  conveys  the  pafte  or  liquor  to  the  piece  of 
cloth  intended  to  be  dyed.  3,  The  tub  made  to  contain  the 
pafte.  4,  Another  tub,  which  receives  the  fuperiiuous  liquor 
or  pafte  from  the  piece,  and  conveys  it  into  No.  3.  5,  6, 

and  7,  are  three  rollers,  round  which  the  hatting  runs ;  palling 
through  the  tub  of  liquor.  No.  3.  8,  and  9,  two  ferews,  for 

the  purpofe  of  tightening  the  hatting.  10,  and  11,  two 
{’crews  which  prefs  the  roller  No.  7,  againft  the  roller  No.  12, 
betwixt  which  the  piece  palf'es.  12,  A  roller  on  which  the 
fly-wheel  No.  13  is  fixed,  which  puts  the  machine  in  motion. 
13,  The  fly-wheel.  14,  The.roller  on  wnich  the  piece  is 
wound,  t  5,  The  piece  palling  through  the  liquor,  and 
betwixt  the  rollers  7,  and  12.  x6.  Another  roller,  which 

draws  the  piece  from  the  machine,  by  a  ftrap  worked  from  a 
pulley,  on  the  roller  No.  12, 

CoTTON-A/iY/i  {Encycl.).  It  has  been  the  pradlice  of  many 
parifties,  particularly  of  the  metropolis,  to  fend  the  children  of 
the  poor  to  be  employed  in  thefe  manufactories,  for  the  molt 
jrart,  very  greatly  to  the  injury  of  their  health  and  morals. 
That  this,  however,  is  not  uniformly  the  cafe,  appears  from 
the  following  extradl  from  an  account  of  Mr.  Dale’s  cot'ton- 
n  1  ills  at  New  Lanerk,  in  Scotland,  publifhed  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Society  in  London  for  bettering  the  Condition,  of  the 
Four,  \ 
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The  cotton-mills  at  New  Lanerk  in  the  county  of  Lanerk  in 
Scotland,  are  fituate  on  a  beautiful  and  romantic  amphitheatre, 
near  the  high  road  between  Carlifle  and  Glafgow.  The  rapid 
Itream  of  the  Clyde  fupplies  that  abundance  of  water,  which 
is  the  powerful  operator  of  the  machinery.  For  the  purpofe 
of  conveying  and  directing  its  power,  a  fubterraneous  aqueduct 
is  cut  for  many  hundred  yards  through  the  folid  rock.  The 
firft  mill,  in  length  154  feet,  was  originally  erected  in  1785; 
and,  having  been  burnt  down,  was  rebuilt  in  1789.  The 
fecond  is  exaCtly  of  the  fame  dimenfions;  the  third  is  130 
feet,  and  the  fourth  156  feet,  in  length. 

The  two  firft  mills  contain  12,000  fpindles  for  fpinning 
water  twift  3  the  other  two  are  occupied  by  jennies,  for  fpinning 
mule  yarn. — The  village  of  New  Lanerk  owes  its  exigence  to 
the  erection  of  thefe  mills.  It  confilts  of  neat  fubftantial 
houfes  ;  forming  two  flrects  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
broad,  regular,  and  clean.  Near  the  centre  of  the  village  are 
the  mills ;  and  oppofite  to  them,  a  neat  manfion,  the  occafional 
refidence  of  Mr.  Dale,  the  proprietor,  and  of  his  principal 
manager.  The  village,  confifting  chiefly  of  Highlanders  from 
the  counties  of  Argyle,  Caithnefs,  and  Invernefs,  contains 
about  1,500  inhabitants  3  of  whom  all  who  are  capable  of 
work  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mills.  Of  thefe,  there 
are  500  children  who  are  entirely  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  by 
Mr.  Dale.  The  others  lodge  with  their  parents  in  the  village, 
and  have  a  weekly  allowance  for  their  work. 

The  healthy  and  pleafurable  appearance  of  thefe  children  has 
frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Peculiar 
regulations,  adopted  by  Mr.  Dale  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  thofe  under  his  protection,  have  made 
this  ltriking  difference  between  his  manufactory  and  many 
other  fimilar  undertakings  in  this  kingdom  5  fo  that  while  fome 
other  mills  mutt  be  regarded  as  feminaries  of  vice,  and  fources 
of  difeafe,  thofe  at  Lanerk  are  fo  peculiarly  exempt  from  thefe 
objections,  that  out  of  near  3,000  children  employed  in  thefe 
mills  during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  from  1785  to  1 79 y,  only 
fourteen  have  died  3  and  not  one  has  been  the  objeCt  of 
judicial  punifhment. 

In  order  to  fupply  that  firft  neceffary  of  life,  pure  and  frefli 
air,  the  windows  of  the  manufactory  are  frequently  opened  5 
and  in  fummer  there  are  air  holes  left  under  every  other 
window. — Cleanlinels  is  another  great  objeCt  of  attention. 
The  children  walh  themfelves  before  they  go  to  work,  and 
alfo  after  it  before  they  appear  in  the  fchools.  The  floors  and 
the  machinery  are  wafhed  once  a-week  with  hot  water  5  and 
the  ceilings  and  walls,  twice  a-year,  with  unflaked  lime  — 
The  children  who  refide  in  the  houfe,  and  who  have  their 
maintenance  in  lieu  ot  wages,  are  lodged  in  fix  large  airy 
apartments.  The  boys  and  girls  are  kept  dijlinclly  apart ;  not 
only  in  the  houis  of  reft  and  refrefhment,  but  during  the  time 
of  occupation. — They  fleep  on  caft-iron  bedfteads,  the  bed-tick 
filled  with  ftraw,  which  is  changed  regularly  every  month. 
The  beirooms  are  fwept,  and  the  windows  thrown  open  every 
morning,  and  kept  open  all  the  day.  Many  of  the  children 
have  contrived  -to  provide  themfelves  with  boxes  with  locks  3 
in  which  they  keep  their  books  and  their  little  property. 
Their  upper  clothing  in  fummer  is  cotton,  which  is  waftied 
once  a-fortnight.  In  winter  the  boys  are  dreflfed  in  woollen  ; 
and,  as  well  as  the  girls,  have  drefs  fuits  for  Sundays. 

For  dinner  they  have  feven  ounces  each  of  frefh  beef  with 
barley  broth,  or  alternately  five  ounces  of  cheefe  3  and  a 
plentiful  allowance  of  potatoes,  or  barley  bread.  This  part  of 
tiie  table  diet  is  feldom  varied  5  except  in  winter  by  a  dinner 
of  frefli  herrings,  as  a  change.  Their  breakfalt  and  i'upper 
confift  of  oatmeal  porridge,  with  the  addition  of  milk  in 
fummer  3  and,  during  the  winter,  with  a  fauce  made  of 
molatles  and  beer. 


Seven  o’clock  is  the  hour  of  fupper  ;  foon  after  which  (for 
that  pernicious  practice,  called  night-work,  is  entirely  deluded 
from  thefe  mills)  the  fchools  commence,  and  continue  till  nine 
o'clock.  Mr.  Dale  has  engaged  three  regular  mailers,  who 
inftruCt  the  leffer  children  during  the  day.  In  the  evening 
they  are  aflifted  by  feven  others,  one  of  whom  teaches  writing. 
There  is  likewife  a  woman  to  teach  the  girls  fewing,  and 
another  perfen  who  occafionally  gives  leffons  in  church  mufic. 
The  mailers  prefide  over  the  boys’  dinner  table.  On  Sundays 
they  conduct  them  to  the  place  of  divine  worlhip  5  and,  in 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  attend  to  affift  and  improve  them,  by- 
religious  and  moral  information. 

In  the  year  1791,  a  vcflel  carrying  emigrants  to  America, 
from  the  ifle  of  Skye,  was  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into 
Greenock,  and  about  200  perfons  were  put  on  fhore  in  a  very 
deftitute  fituation.  Mr.  Dale  offered  them  all  immediate 
employment  3  which  the  greater  part  accepted.  Soon  after 
he  notified  to  the  people  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides, 
the  degree  of  encouragement  which  he  would  give  to  families 
at  the  cotton  mills  5  and  undertook  .to  provide  houfes  for  200 
families.  Thefe  were  finifhed  in  1793  :  in  confequence  of 
which  a  confiderable  number  of  Highlanders  have  taken  up 
their  refidence  at  New  Lanerk.  Several  families  alfo,  who 
were  laft  year  driven  from  Ireland,  have  found1  immediate  em¬ 
ployment  here. 

“  Amid  the  numerous  variety  of  cotton  mills,”  fays  Mr. 
Bernard,  “  that  have  been  ereCted  in  this  kingdom,  I  fincerely 
wifti  it  were  in  my  power  to  Ihew  many  examples  like  thofe  of 
Mr.  Dale’s  mills  at  Lanerk.  Some  few  of  thele  manufactories 
have  been  diltinguifhed  for  attention  to  health  and  cleanlinefs, 
and  many  of  them  for  very  curious  mechanifm,  and  ingenious 
inventions,  by  which  the  operations  are  produced  and  facili¬ 
tated  ;  but  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  any 
(though  I  doubt  not  but  it  may  exift  in  fome  inftances)  that 
proper  degree  of  attention,  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
morals  and  in  (true  lion  of  the  children.  Where  boys  and  girls 
are  i/idifcriminately  employed  at  all  hours,  not  only  of  the  day , 
hut  of  the  night ,  and  are  mingled  together  without  any  ad¬ 
vantage  of  education,  without  benefit  of  religious  inftruCticn 
or  moral  principle,  and  without  any  friend  to  advife  or  protect 
them,  can  we  be  aftonifhtd  at  their  plunging  in  a  very  early 
age,  and  ahnoft  during  childhood ,  in  every  wretched  and  dif- 
gulting  fpecies  of  debauchery  ?  Can  we  be  furprifed  that  our 
numerous  and  crowded  manufactories  fhould  be  the  nurferies 
of  thieves  and  proftitutes  ;  font  out  at  an  early  agejo  their  own 
ruin,  and  to  the  annoyance  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  eveiy 
individual  of  which  it  is  conipoled  ? 

“  Such,  however,  is  the  prefent  fpirit  and  fpeculation  of 
this  country,  that  wherever  the  demon  of  gain  raifes  his 
banner,  talents  and  exertion  are  Cure  to  follow  it.  Cotton 
mills  are  as  yet  but  in  their  infancy.  Whilft  great  profits 
and  immenfe  fortunes  are  to  be  made  by  them,  we  know  they 
mull  rapidly  increafe  3  and  it  is  too  obvious  that;  without 
public  attention,  they  nuift  be  deftructive  of  the  moral  and 
religious  principles  of  the  great  mat's  of  the  people.  The  effeCt 
of  this  fpecies  of  abridgment  of  labour  is  lb  great,  that  ico 
perfons  in  a  cotton  mill,  will  do  more  fpinning,  and  that  of 
ten  times  the  finenels,  and  of  a  fuperior  quality,  to  what  can 
.be  produced  by  3000  ot  the  very  bed  fpinners  by  hand.  In 
conlequence  of  this,  cotton  mills  have  almoft  entirely  deprived 
the  cottager’s  wife  and  children  of  thefe  means  of  domeltic 
indnftry.  The  profit  of  fpinning  by  hand  is  fo  reduced,  that 
whole  diftriCts  ot  cottagers’  families  have  been  obliged  to  give 
it_up,and  apply  for  relict  to  the  parifh. 

“  Our  national  and  individual  increafe  of  wealth,  from  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  has  been  attended  with  fo  much  injury 
to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  poor,  and  is  lb  utterly 
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deftruftive  of  that  which  conftitutes  the  effential  and  funda¬ 
mental  virtue  of  the  female  character,  that  if  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  fugged;  a  doubt,  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  for  us  that  cotton  mills  had  never  been  evened  in  this 
ijland,  I  may  at  lead  exprefsan  anxious  with,  that  fuch  regula¬ 
tions  may  be  adopted  and  enforced,,  as  ihall  diminiili,  if  not 
entirely  remove,  the  injurious  and  pernicious  effects  which 
mult  other  ©til'd  attend  them. 

“  W  ith_ this  view  I  will  lay  before  the  reader  an  outline  of 
fume  regulations,  which,  impelled  by  zeal,  but  very  little 
preiuming'on  perianal  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  I  venture  to 
fubmit  to  the  con  tide-ration  of  the  public  :  meaning  to  apply 
my  obfervations,  not  merely  to  cotton  mills,  but  to  ajl  other 
manufactories  under  fimilar  circumfiances ;  and  particularly 
to  thofe,  in  which  children  are  engaged  as  apprentices. 

“  In  th ejiijl  place,  I  conceive  that  lome  general  and  public 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  improve¬ 
ment  of  fo  numerous  a  clafs  of  our  fellow-fubjeCis  :  and  that 
the  mo  ft  ctfential  parts  of  their  education  ought  not  entirely 
to  depend  on  the  caprice,  or  difpofition,  of  their  refpeCtive 
matters  ;  efpccially  as  many  of  them  have  been  apprenticed  by 
lots  from  diltant  counties,  and  have  been  deferted  by  thole, 
whole  duty  it- was  to  have  protected  them.  In  addition  to 
this,  fomething  fhould  alfo  he  done  for  the  benefit  of  thefe 
children,  to  inltruCt  and  prepare  them  to  fupport  themfelves 
in  life,  without  thievery  and  proltitution,  when  the  period  of 
their  apprenticeship  expires  at  the.  age  of  fixteen. 

“  It  feems  to  me  to  be  alfo  expedient  that  the  age  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  apprenticefhip  be  regulated: — that  the  hours  of 
work  be  limited,  and  night-work  (fo  deltruttive  to  health- and 
morals)  entirely  excluded; — that  a  total  fejparation  take  place 
between  the  boys  and  the  girls  ; — that  the  works  be  liable  to 
the  periodical  infpefction  of  the  magillrates,  who  fhould  have 
power  to  order  the  regular  white-wafhing  and  cleaning,  and 
the  warming  and  ventilating  of  the  work-rooms  ;  and  who 
fhould  receive  quarterly  or  monthly  reports,  from  each  manu¬ 
factory,  of  the, number,  the  health,  and  the  refpeCtive  ages, 
Gf  all  the  apprentices  and  other  perfons  employed  there. 

“  Such  are  the  regulations,  which,  upon  a  curfory  view  of 
the  fubjeCt,  appear  to  be  proper,  and  to  have  a  tendency'  to 
meliorate  the  condition,  and  to  preferve  the  morals,  of  thele 
unfortunate  and  negleCted  children.  Other  correctives  and 
remedies  may  probably  occur  to  thole  who  poffels  more 
practical  knowledge  of  the  fubjeCt.  At  prelent  I  have  only 
to  add  that,  as  far  as  my  enquiries  have  extended,  I  have 
reafon  to  be  latisfied,  that  almoft  all  the  owners  of  cotton 
mills  will  concur  in  thinking,  that  the  preceding,  or  fome 
fimilar,  regulations  ought  to  be  enforced  by  the  legillature,  for 
the  protection  of  the  children  employed  in  thole  mills.  In 
order  therefore  that  fomething  practicable  and  effectual  may 
be  done,  without  injuiy  to  the  intereft  of  the  manufacturers,  I 
■  would  fuggeft  that  the  outline  of  any  regulations  propoled  to 
be  adopted,  fhould  be  firft  communicated  to  them,  fo  that 
they  might  (late  any  objections,  or  amendments  ;  and  after  a 
proper  attention  Ihall  have  been  paid  to  their  obfervations,  I 
venture  boldly  to  exprefs  my  confidence,  that  the  meafures 
will  have  the  fupport  of  every  one,  who  defires  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the 
elfential  interefts  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion,  in  this 
favoured  country.” 

COUCY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifne, 
nine  miles  N.  of  So'rflbns.  Long.  3.  13.  E.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

COVERDEX,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Overyffel, 
with  a  fortrefs  in  the  marfhes,  Itrong  both  by  nature  and  art. 
It  is  thirty-five  miles N.E.  of  Deventer.  Long.  6.  35.  E.  Lat. 
52.  46.  N. 

COULAN,  or  Quilok,  a  country  of  the  peninfula  of 


Hindooftan,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  Gentoes,  with  fome  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
capital  is  of  the  fame  name,,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  fet lle- 
ment.  Long.  75.  30.  E.  Lat.  8.  30.  N. 

COUSERANS,  a  late  province  of  France,  lying  along  the 
river  Satat,  and  forming,  with  Foix,  the  department  of 
Arriege. 

COUTRAS,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Dor¬ 
dogne,  and  late  province  of  Perigcrd  ;  feated  on  the  Dordogne, 
twenty  miles  N.E.  of  Eourdeaux.  Long.  o.  3.  W.  Lat.  40. 
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COM  ( Enci/cl.) .  For  proofs  of  the  advantage  which  the 
poor  cottager  may  derive  from  keeping  a  cow.  See  the  article 
Cottager  in  this  fupplement. 

C.OWBRIDGE,  a  lmall  but  neat  town  of  Glamorgan  (hire, 
with  a  market  on  Tucfday.  It  is  called  by  the  Welch  Pont- 
Van,  from  the  ttone  bridge  over  the  river,  which  foon  after 
falls  into  the  fea.  The  lireets  are  broad  and  paved  ;  it  is  go¬ 
verned  by  two  bailiffs,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twelve  common- 
council  ;  and  here  the  affixes  for  the  county  are  held.  It  is 
twelve  miles  \V.  of  Cardiff,  and  176  W.  of  London.  Long. 
3.  33.  W.  Lat.  51.  28.  N. 

COWPER  (William),  a  modern  poet  of  diftinguifhed  and 
original  genius,  was  born  in  1732,  at  Berkhamftead  in  Hert- 
fordfhire.  His  father,  the  reitor  of  the  parifh,  was  John 
Cowper,  D.D.  nephew  to  Lord  Chancellor  Cciwper.  Mr. 
Cowper  was  educated  at  Weftminfier  fchool,  and  at  that 
feminary  he  acquired  the  clatiical  knowledge  and  corre6Inefs 
of  talle  for  which  it  is  celebrated,  but  without  any  portion  of 
the  confident  ami  undaunted  fpirit  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
one  of  the  molt  valuable  aequifitions  derived  from  great 
l'chools  to  thole  who  are  to  pufh  their  way  in  the  world,  ft 
appears,  indeed,  from  his  poem,  entitled  Tirocinium,  that  the 
imprelfions  made  .on  his  mind  from  what  he  witneffed,  were 
of  the  molt  unfavourable  kind,  and  gave  him  a  permanent 
diflike  to  the  fyfiem  of  public  education.  As  through  family 
intereft  the  honourable  and  lucrative  place  of  clerk  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  had  been  provided  for  him,  he  was  entered  at 
the  Temple  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  in  order  to  qualify  him 
for  it.  In  this  lituation  his  manners  were  amiable  and  decent ; 
and  though  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  refufe  to  indulge  in 
thofe  pleafures  which  are  ufual  among  young  men  fimilarly 
fituated,  yet  there  feems  no  reafon  to  luppofe  that  he  had  any 
peculiar  caufes  for  lelf-accufation.  His  natural  difpofition 
was  timid  and  diffident  ;  his  lpirits  were  conftitutionally 
weak,  even  to  the  borders  of  ablblute  unfitnels  for  worldly 
concerns  ;  fo  that  when  the  time  came  for  affirming  that  poll 
to  which  he  had  been  deftined;  he  fhrank  with  fuch  terror 
from  the  idea  of  making  his  appearance  before  the  mod  augult 
atlembly  in  the  nation,  that,  after  a  violent  itruggle  with 
hitnfelf,  he  actually  refigned  the  employment,  and  with  it  all 
his  profpeCts  in  life.  It  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
agitation  of  mind  which  this  circumllance  occafioned,  and 
which  threw  him  into  a  ferious  illnefs,  that  he  was  led  to  a 
deep  confideration  ot  his  fiate  in  a  religious  view  ;  and  from 
the  fyftem  he  had  adopted,  this  courfe  ot  reflection  excited  in 
him  the  moll  alarming  and  diftrefsful  apprehenlions.  In  vain 
did  his  theological  friends  fet  before  him  thofe  encouraging 
views  which  the  theory  of  Chriltian  jollification  is  calculated 
to  prefent,  and  which  to  many  is  the  fource  of  a  confidence" 
perhaps  as  exccflrve  as  their  former  fears;  the  natural  difpofi¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  fitted  it  to  receive  all  the  horrors,  without  the 
confolations,  of  his  faith.  We  are  told,  that  “  the  terror  of 
eternal  judgment  overpowered  and  wholly  dilordered  his 
faculties;  and  he  remained  ieven  months  in  a  continual  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  inftantly  plunged  into  final  niilery.”  In 
this  Blocking  condition  he  became  the  lubjeCt  of  medical  care. 
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and  he  was  placed  in  the  receptacle  for  lunatics  kept  by  Dr. 
Cotton  of  St.  Alban’s,  an  amiable  and  worthy  phyfician,  and 
the  author  of  feme  well-known  poems. .  At  length  he  recovered 
a  degree  of  ferenity  ;  but  his  mind  bad  acquired  that  indelible 
tinge  of  melancholy  by  which  it  was  ever  after  charafterilcd, 
and  which  rendered  his  whole  life  little  more  than  a  fucceffion  of 
intervals  of  comfort  between  long  paroxifms  of  fettled  de- 
l'pondency.  It  is  unneceffary  to  follow  him  through  all  his 
feenes  of  retirement.  Part  of  his  time  was  fpent  at  the  houfe 
of  his  relation,  Earl  Cowper,  at  Cole-green  ;  and  part  at 
Huntingdon,  with  his  intimate  friend  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Unwin.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  removed  with  his 
widow  to  Olney  in  Buckinghamfhire,  which  was  thenceforth 
the  principal  place  of  his  retidence.  The  afteftionate  intimacy 
he  enjoyed  with  this  lady  is  ftrongly  exprefted  in  the  following- 
lines,  which  have  probably  been  underttood  by  molt  readers  as 
expreffive  of  a  conjugal  union  : 

— Witnefs,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 

Whofe  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fait  lock'd  in  mine,  with  plealure  fuch  as  love 
Confirm'd  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues  could  alone  infpire — 

Witnefs  a  joy  that  thou  hall  doubled  long. 

Task,  B.  I. 

At  Olney  he  contracted  a  clofe  friendlbip  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Newton,  then  minifter  there,  and  fmee  redtor  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  London,  whole  religious  opinions  were  in  unifon 
with  his  own.  To  a  collection  of  hymns  publilhed  by  him, 

Mr.  Cowper  contributed  a  large  number  of  his  own  compofi- 
tion.  He  firft  became  known  to  the  public  in  general  as  a 
poet  by  a  volume  printed  in  1782.  The  pieces  of  which  it 
confided  were  of  a  lingular  call ;  and  if  they  did  not  at  once 
place  the  writer  high  ih  the  fcale  of  poetic  excellence,  they 
fuffieiently  eftablifhed  his  claim  to  originality,  and  gave  tokens 
of  a  genius  rather  kept  down  by  his  fubjedt  than  deficient  in 
native  power.  The  principal  topics  are.  Error,  Truth,  Ex- 
poilulation,  Hope,  Charity,  Retirement,  Converfation,  all 
treated  upon  religious  principles’,  and  not  without  a  confiderable 
tinge  of  that  rigour  and  aullerity  which  belonged  to  his  fyltem. 

To  this  it  mull  be  attributed,-  that  though  naturally  a  man  of 
kind  affections,  and  more  inclined  to  compaffion  than  feverity, 
yet,  like  the  melancholy  Jacques, 

- mofl  inventively  he  pierccth  through 

The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 

Thefe  pieces  are  written  in  rhymed  heroics,  which  he  com¬ 
monly  manages  with  little  grace  or  attention  to  melody.  The 
ttyle  is  rather  ttrong  and  forcible  than  poetic;  but  though 
often  profaic,  he  is  never  fiat  or  intipid ;  and  lometimes  the 
poet  breaks  through  in  a  vein  of  lively  deicription  or  bold 
figure.  Of  his  talent  for  painting,  a  better  fpecimen  cannot 
be  given  than  his  draught  of  the  melancholy  man,  probably 
iketched  from  what  too  faithful  remembrance  fuggetted  of 
himlelf: 

Look  where  he  comes  —  In  this  embower’d  alcove 
Stand  dole  concealed,  and  fee  a  ftatue  move  ; 

Lips  bufy,  and  eyes  fixt,  foot  falling  fiow. 

Arms  hanging  icily  down,  hands  elaps’d  below. 

Interpret  to  the  marking  eye,  diftrefs, 

Such  as  its  lymptoms  only  can  exprefs. 

That  tengue  is  filent  now  ; — that  lilent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jeft  or  join  the  fong. 

Could  give  advice,  could  cenfure  or  commend, 

Or  charm  the  forrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 

Renounc’d  alike  its  office  and  its  fport. 

Its  britker  and  its  graver  ftrains  fall  (kort ; 
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Both  fail  beneath  a  fever’s  fecret  fway. 

And  like  a  Cummer  brook  are  paft  away. 

Retikement. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  volume  excited  much  of  the 
public  notice;  but  his  fecotid  volume,  publilhed  in  1785,  in¬ 
troduced  his  name  to  all  the  lovers  of  poetry,  and  raifed  him 
at  leal!  to  an  equality  of  reputation  with  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  This  chiefly  confifls  of  a  poem  in  fix  books,  entitled 
The  Talk,  which  name  it  derived  from  the  injunction  of  a 
lady  upon  him  to  write  a  rficce  in  blank  verfe,  for  the 
fubjedt  of  which  the  gave  him  the  Sofa.  It  fets  out,  indeed, 
with  fome  fportive  dilcufiion  of  this  topic,  but  it  toon  falls 
into  a  ferious  ftrain  of  rural  defeription,  intermixed  with 
moral  fentiments  and  portraitures,  which,  under  different 
titles,  is  preferved  through  the  fix  books,  with  no  perceptible 
method,  but  freely  ranging  from  thought  to  thought,  from  the 
image  to  its  improvement,  as  unfhackled  fancy  fuggefts.  It 
is  ditficnlt  to  determine  which  is  the  moft  conspicuous  exceL 
lence  of  this  charming  production.  In  the  defeription  of 
natural  objedts,  it  unites  the  moft  minute  accuracy  with 
ftriking  elegance  and  pidturefque  beauty.  Since  Thompfoo, 
Cowper  is  the  poet  who  has  added  moft  to  the  ftock  of 
natural  imagery  ;  and  his  paintings  are  more  exadt  than  thofe 
of  that  writer,  though  generally  lefs  grand  and  comprehenfive. 
His  manner ,  indeed,  has  led  ibme  of  his  imitators  into  a  kind 
of  Dutch  ftyle  of  painting,  which  has  wafted  the  powers  of 
defeription  upon  objedts  not  worth  the  pains ;  but  Cowper 
himfelf  i§  generally  prelerved  by  good  talte  from  this  degrada¬ 
tion  of  his  art.  The  pious  and  moral  retiections  of  the  Talk, 
touch  the  heart  with  irrefiftible  force  ;  and  its  delineations  of 
character  are  life  itfelf.  The  perfonifications,  and  allegorical 
figures  interfp.erled,  difplay  high  powers  of  fancy  ;  and  the 
picture  of  Winter  riding  on  his  fledgy  car,  may  vie  in  fub- 
limity  with  any  effort  of  poetical  invention.  The  permanent 
colour  of  the  diCtion  is  eafe  and  force,  fometimes  deviating 
into  negligence,  but  more  free  than  perhaps  any  other  blank 
verfe  from  the  ftiftnefs  and  tumidity  which  lb  commonly  difi* 
figure  this  mode  of  writing.  Although  the  peculiar  religious 
fyltem  of  the  author  is  fuffieiently  dil'cernible  in  the  Talk,'  it 
however  appears  with  lefs  gloom  and  aufterity  than  in  his 
former  pieces.  There  is  added  to  this  volume  Tirocinium,  or 
a  Review  of  Schools,  a  piece  of  great  ftrength,  and  replete 
with  ftriking  obfervation,  whatevejHie  thought  of  the  decifive 
fentence  it  pronounces  againft  the  public  education  of  this 
country.  The  merry  ftory  of  John  Gilpin  feems  to  Ihew  (as 
indeed  do  many  palfages  in  his  other  works),  that  a  ftrong 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  naturally  balanced  in  his  difpofition 
the  gloomy  propenfity  which  circumftances  rendered  finally 
predominant. 

For  the  purpofe  of  lofing  in  employment  thofe  difireffing 
ideas,  which  were  ever  apt  ts  recur,  he  undertook  the  real 
tajk  of  tranfiating  into  blank  verfe  the  whole  of  Homer’s  Iliad 
and  Odyfley.  This  work  pofiefies  much  merit  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  is  certainly  a  much  more  exadt  reprefentation  of  the 
ancient  bard  than  Pope's  ornamental  verfion  ;  but  though  the 
epic  dignity  is  well  fupported  in  thofe  paffages  which  are  in- 
tfinfically  poetical,  yet  where  the  fimplicity  of  the  matter  in 
the  Original  is  elevated  into  poetry  folely  by  the  force  of 
lonorous  verfification,  the  poverty  of  Englifh  blank  verfe  has 
fcarcely  been  able  to  prevent  it  from  finking  into  mere  profe. 
On  the  whole,  this  tranflation  has  probably  been  more  praifed 
than  read ;  to  the  author,  however,  it  was  a  moft  valuable 
fource  of  innocent  amufement,  and  its  completion  is  mentioned 
by  him  with  the  regret  felt  on  parting  with  a  beloved  com¬ 
panion. 

Nething,  however,  was  capable  of  durably  relieving  his 
mind  from  the  horrible  impreffions  it  had  undergone ;  and 
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abfolute  defpair  was  the  ftate  in  which  it  finally  fettled.  He 
paffed  fome  of  his  latter  years  under  the  affettionate  care  of  a 
relation  at  Eaft  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  nor  did  he  entirely  drop 
his  literary  employments,  and  the  occafional  compofition  of 
poems,  till  a  Ihort  time  before  his  death.  This  event  took 
place,  after  a  gradual  decline  of  ftrength,  on  April  25th,  1800. 
— We  are  indebted  to  the  popular  biographical  work  of  Dr. 
Aikin  for  the  foregoing  particulars. 

COW-POX,  a-  difeafe  to  which  cows  are  fubjeft,  and  from 
which  mankind  are  likely  to  derive  molt  important  henefits. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1798,  Dr  Jenner,  of  Berkeley  in 
-Gloucefterfhire,  publiftied  feveral  curious  and  interefting  fadts 
relpecting  this  difeafe,  which  had  been  for  a  very  long  time 
known  to  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  weftern  counties  of  England. 
The  molt  important  of  thefe  is,  that  perjbns  who  have  once  been 
affected  with  the  cow-pox  are  thereby  rendered  incapable  of 
variolous  infection. 

“  It  appears  (fays  Dr.  Jenner)  on  the  nipples  of  cows  in  the 
form  of  irregular  puftules.  At  their  firft  appearance  they  are 
commonly  of  a  palifti  blue,  or  rather  of  a  colour  fomewhat 
approaching  to  livid,  and  are  furrounded  by  an  -eryfipelatous 
inflammation.  Thefe  puftules,  unlefs  a  timely  remedy  be  ap¬ 
plied,  frequently-  degenerate  into  phagedsenic  ulcers  j  the 
animals  become  indifpofed,  and  the  lecretion  of  milk  is  much 
leffened.  Inflamed  fpots  now  begin  to  appear  on  different 
parts  of  the  hands  of  the  domeftics  employed  in  milking,  and 
fometimes  on  the  wrifts,  which  quickly  run  on  to  fuppuration, 
firft  affuming  the  appearance  of  lmall  veflcations  produced  by 
a  burn.  Moft  commonly  they  appear  about  the  joints  of  the 
fingers,  and  at  their  extremities ;  but  whatever  parts  are 
affefted,  if  the  fituation  will  admit,  thefe  fuperficial  fuppura- 
-  tions  put  on  a  circular  form  with  their  edges  more  ele¬ 
vated  than  their  centre,  and  of  a  colour _  diftantly  ap¬ 
proaching  to  blue.  Abforption  takes  place,  and  tumors  ap¬ 
pear  in  each  axilla.  The  fyftem  becomes  affefted,  the  pulfe 
is  quickened,  and  Ihiverings  with  general  laflitude  and  pains 
about  the  loins  and  limbs,  with  vomiting,  come  on.  The 
head  is  painful,  and  the  patient  is  now  and  then  even  affedted 
with  delirium.  Thefe  fymptoms,  varying  in  their  degree  of 
violence,  generally  continue  from  one  day  to  three  or  four, 
leaving  ulcerated  fores  about  the  hands,  which,  from  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  the  parts,  are  very  troublefome,  and  commonly  heal 
flowly,  frequently  becoming  phagedaenic,  like  thole  from 
whence  they  fprung.” 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  to  be  found 
an  example  of  experiment  or  enquiry,  where  the  life  and 
health  of  fuch  numbers  already  born,  and  of  all  to  be  born, 
were  implicated,  that  has  been  taken  up  more  generally,  re¬ 
ceived  more  candidly,  or  conducted  more  prudently,  than  this 
concerning  the  cow-pox.  Some  experiments,  however,  pro¬ 
ducing  reiults  which  induced  Dr.  Jenner  to  apprehend  that  a 
Jpurious  cow-pox  had  been  communicated,  he,  in  a  fubfequent 
work,  laid  down  the  following  rules  for  the  guidance  of  thole 
who  take  the  matter  with  which  they  inoculate  from  the  cvzo. 
—-He  lays,  £<  The  moft  perfedf  criterion  by  which  the  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  guided  is,  perhaps,  that  adopted  by  thofe  who 
attend  infedted  cattle.  Thefe  white  blillers  on  the  nipples, 
lay  they,  never  eat  into  the  ffefiy  parts,  like  thofe  which  are 
commonly  of  a  blueith  caft,  and  which  conftitute  the  true  ccw- 
poxa  but  that  they  affedt  the  fkin  only,  quickly  end  in  fcabs, 
and  are  not  nearly  fo  infedtious.” 

Dr.  Woodville  gives  a  tabular  flatement  of  the  progreflive 
defeent  of  the  cow-pox  infection  from  patient  to  patient,  as 
weU  as  the  magnitude  of  the  difeafe  which  was  excited  by  the 
inoculation.  From  the  table,  which  extends  much  beyond 
cur  prefcribcu  limits,,  we  colledt  the  following  fails  : 

1.  That  out.  of  about  500  cafes  of  the  inoculated  cow-pox, 


one  proved  fatal  5  and  that  in  fome  others  the  difeafe,  front 
the  number  of  puftules,  was  of  formidable  feverity  5  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  patients  were 
fcarcely  difordered  from  the  inoculation,  and  had  no  puftules. 

2.  That  the  matter  of  the  vaccine  difeafe  has  generally  pro¬ 
duced  much  fewer  puftules  and  lefs  indifpofition  than  that  of 
the  fmall-pox. 

3.  That  about  two-fifths  of  all  the  perfons  inoculated  for 
the  variolae  vaccinae  had  no  puftules  ;  and  that  in  not  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  them  was  there  experienced  any  per¬ 
ceptible  diforder  of  the  conftitution. 

Dr.  Pearfon  alfo  engaged  very  extenfively  in  this  enquiry  ; 
and  after  various  inferences  drawn  from  experiments  made  by 
himfelf  and  communicated  to  others,  he  fays  : 

“  It  now  feems  to  me  that  the  following  fails  are  eftabliftied 
on  the  foundation  of  experience  : 

“  1.  A  conftitution  which  has  undergone  the  fmall-pox  is 
unfufceptible  of  again  undergoing  the  difeafe. 

“  2.  A  conftitution  which  has  not  undergone  the  fmall- 
pox,  but  which  has  undergone  the  cow-pox,  is  unfufceptible 
of  undergoing  the  fmall-pox. 

“  3.  A  conftitution  which  has  not  undergone  the  cow-pox, 
but  which  has  undergone  the  fmall-pox,  is  unfufceptible  of 
undergoing  the  cow-pox. 

“  Now,  if  the  variolous  poifon  deftroys  the  fufeeptibility  of 
the  conftitution  to  the  future  agency  of  this  poifon,  in  the  re- 
fpedt  of  its  producing  the  fmall-pox — and  if  the  cow-pox 
poifon  deftroys  the  fulceptibility  of  the  conftitution  to  the 
future  agency  of  the  variolous  poifon,  in  the  refpedt  of  its  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fmall-pox — and  if  the  variolous  poifon  deftroys  the 
fufeeptibility*  of  the  conftitution  to  the  future  agency  of  the 
vaccine  poifon,  in  the  refpedt  of  its  producing  the  cow-pox — it 
is  demonftrated,  that  the  fame  ftate  of  fufeeptibility  of  the 
conftitution  with  refpedt  to  the  future  agency  of  the  variolous 
poifon,  is  produced  equally  by  the  agency  of  the  variolous 
poifon,  and  by  the  vaccine  poifon  ;  but  if  the  variolous  poifon 
produces  unlufceptibility  of  the  conftitution  to  the  future 
agency  of  the  vaccine  poifon,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fourth  propofition  is  true,  viz. 

“  4.  A  conftitution  which  has  undergone  the  vaccine  difeafe 
is  unfufceptible  of  again  undergoing  that  difeafe  from  the 
vaccine  poifon,  becaul'e  a  ftate  of  unlufceptibility  with  refpedt. 
to  the  agency  of  the  variolous  poifon  is  produced  by  the 
vaccine  poilon  (2d  propcfition) ,  and  a  ftate  of  unfufceptibility- 
with  repedt  to  the  agency  of  the  vaccine  poifon  is  produced  by 
the  variolous  poifon  (3d  propofition)  ■, — but  the  ftate  of  the 
conftitution  being  the  fame  in  the  two  cafes  whether  it  be 
produced  by  the  variolous  or  vaccine  poifon  with  refpedt  to 
unlufceptibility,  it  feems  inevitably  in  courfe,  that  unfufeepti- 
bility  of  the  conftitution  to  the  future  agency  of  the  vaccine 
poifon  is  produced  by  the  vaccine  difeafe ;  and  the  demonftra- 
tion  in  courle,  could  be  given  of  the  J ft  px.oppfition,  on  the- 
ground  of  the  2d  and  3d  propofition,  that  unlufceptibility  of: 
the  conftitution  to  the  agency  of  the  variolous  poifon  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  variolous  difeafe,  if  this  were  not  already  proved 
by  abundant  experience.  At  a  future  time,  however,  I  fhall 
relate  the  obfervations  and  experiments  to  confirm  this  a  priori 
conclufion  ;  firft,  becavffe  thefe  proofs  will  increafe  the  validity 
of  the  3d  propofition ;  and  fecondly,  becaul'e  I  do  not  mean  to 
offer  this  demonftration  as  infallible,  like  mathematical.” 

It  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  fome  accidents  fhould, 
occur  to  throw  lul'picion  on  the  fuppofed  efficacy  attributed  to 
the  practice  of  inoculating  the  cow-pox  ;  the  preference  due 
to  it,  however,  over  variolous  inoculation,  is  rendered  mamfeft 
by  the  following  final  account  of  the  matter  given  by  Dr. 
Woodville  in  a  periodical  work.  He  fays, 

“  In  my  report  of  the  new  inoculation,  publilhed  in  May 
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Iaft,  including  upwards  of  500  cafes,  I  obferved  that  the 
matter  of  the  vaccine  difeafe  generally  produced  much  fewer 
puftules,  and  lefs  indifpofition,  than  that  of  the  fmall-pox. 
But  at  the  fame  time  it  was  remarked,  that  in  fome  inftances 
the  cow-pox  proved  a  very  fevere  difeafe,  and  that  one  child 
died  of  lpafmodic  fits,  occafioned  by  the  eruptive  fever  which 
it  excited.  I  hinted,  however,  that  if  the  matter  of  the  cow- 
pox  ufed  for  the  inoculations  had  been  taken  only  from  thofe 
patients  in  whom  the  difeafe  appeared  very  mild  and  well 
charatterifed,  the  refult  would  have  been  more  favourable  ; 
and  I  have  fince  had  the  fatisfaition  to  find  this  opinion  fully 
confirmed.  For  of  1000  perfons  inoculated  for  the  vaccine 
difeafe,  by  me,  or  under  my  immediate  direition,  during  the 
laft  fix  months,  not  more  than  150  had  puftules  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fuppuration  ;  nor  was  there  one  cafe  attended  with  a 
dangerous  fymptom. 

“  Now,  out  of  icoo  perfons  inoculated  for  the  fmall-pox, 
I  find  generally  that  more  than  800  have  puftules  ;  and  as  the 
feverity  of  the  difeafe  is  commonly  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  puftules,  it  follows  that  the  cow-pox  is  milder 
than  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  in  the  proportion  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

“  To  infants  at  the  bread  the  new  inoculation  has  proved 
peculiarly  fuccefsful,  for  I  have  now  had  a  very  eonfiderable 
number  of  private  patients  of  this  defcription,  in  none  of 
whom  was  the  inoculation  attended  with  any  puftules,  and  even 
very  rarely  with  any  perceptible  diforder  of  the  conftitution. 

“  That  thofe  who  have  undergone  the  vaccine  difeafe,  are 
thereby  rendered  fecure  aganft  the  effects  of  the  fmall-pox,  is 
a  truth  confirmed  by  daily  experience.  Upwards  of  1000  of 
my  patients,  who  had  undergone  the  cow-pox,  have  been 
inoculated  with  variolous  matter,  yet  none  of  them  took  the 
fmall-pox.” 

The  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  defirous  of  extending  this  practice  as  much  as  poftible, 
printed  and  diftributed  an  Addrefs  to  the  Poor,  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  thefe  preliminary  remarks  : 

"  Notwithftanding  the  advantage  of  inoculation  for  the 
fmall-pox,”  fay  they,  “  it  is  a  melancholy  faff  that  the  poor 
do  ft  ill  fufter  very  greatly  by  that  diforder.  The  following 
addrefs  from  the  phyticians,  furgeons,  and  apothecaries,  of  the 
medical  hofpitals  at  Manchefter,  on  the  fubjeft  of  inoculation 
for  the  cow-pox,  may,  it  is  hoped,  have  its  eft'eit  in  producing 
from  our  medical  holpitals  offers  fimilarto  that  in  the  addrefs, 
and  alfo  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  poor  to  take  the  full 
benefit  thereof.  Two  families  near  Manchefter  have  lately 
inoculated  for  the  cow-pox  many  hundreds  of  the  neighbouring 
poor  ■,  who  have  all  recovered  without  any  ficknefs  to  confine 
them  a  fingle  day..  Twenty  of  them  were  afterwards  ino¬ 
culated  for  the  fmall-pox  ;  for  a  few  days  the  ufual  figns  of 
infedtion  were  perceived  on  the  arms  j  but  loon  difappeared, 
without  communicating  the  fmall-pox  to  any  one  of  the 
twenty  patients  on  whom  this  very  latisfadlory  experiment 
was  made.” 

Their  Adrress  to  the  Poor  runs  thus  : 

The  experience  of  l'everal  years  has  fully  proved,  that  ino¬ 
culation  for  the  cow-pox  is  a  certain  preservative  againft  the 
fmall-pox^  and  is,  befides,  fo  mild  and  l'afe  a  diforder,  when 
compared  with  the  inoculated  fmali-pox,  that  it  has  been 
generally  introduced  among  the  better  informed,  and  more 
wealthy  inhabitants,  both  of  this  kingdom  and  of  various  parts 
of  Europe.  In  order,  therefore,  to  imprefs  ftrongly  on  the  minds 
of  the  poor,  the  ulefulnefs  and  fuperior  advantages  of  this  new 
plan  of  inoculation,  the  medical  gentlemen  (whole  lignatnres  are 
annexed)  belonging  to  thefe  charities,  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  ftate,,  in  this  public  mariner,  the  following  obfervations 


for  the  ferious  perufal  of  all  thofe  poor  perfons,  who  feel  a 
proper  affection  for  their  offspring,  and  who  are  defirous  of 
promoting  their  own  intereft  and  comfort. 

I.  Inoculation  for  the  cow-pox  has  been  praftifed,  for 
feveral  years,  with  conftant  fuccefs,  in  various  parts  of  this 
kingdom. 

а.  It  has  never  failed  to  prevent  the  infeftion  of  the  natural 
fmall-pox. 

3.  It  may  be  communicated  with  fafety  to  perfons  of  every 
age  and  fex,  and  at  all  times  and  feafons  of  the  year,  with 
equal  advantage. 

4.  The  cow-pox  is  much  preferable  to  the  inoculated 
fmall-pox,  as  being  a  milder  and  fafcr  difeafe,  and  not  capable 
of  infecting  the  perfons  living  in  the  fame  family,  or  even 
fleeping  in  the  fame  bed. 

3.  It  does  not  produce  eruptions,  which  fear  and  disfigure 
the  face ;  and  is  feldom,  if  ever,  attended  with  any  other 
marks  of  the  difeafe,  than  what  appear  on  the  arms  from  ino¬ 
culation. 

б.  Neither  fwellings,  blindnefs,  lamenefs,  nor  any  other 
complaints,  which  are  known  frequently  to  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  natural  fmall-pox  (and  fometimes,  though  but 
feldom,  of  the  inoculated  fmall-pox),  have  been  obferved  to 
follow  the  cow-pox. 

7.  Alarming  fits  frequently  feize  children  when  fickening 
of  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  while  cutting,  their  teeth,  this  diforder 
often  proves  dangerous  ;  but  no  fuch  objections  lie  againft:  the 
cow-pox. 

8.  So  far  from  proving  hurtful,  delicate  and  fickly  children 
are  often  improved  in  health  by  having  paffed  through  this 
complaint. 

9.  Scarcely  any  remedies  or  attendance  are  required  for  the 
cow-pox. 

10.  There  is  no  neceflity  for  a  courfe  of  phyfic  either  before- 
or  after  inoculation. 

I I .  The  time  of  the  parents  will  not  be  taken  up  in  attendance 
upon  the  fick,  to  the  injury  of  the  lupport  of  the  reft  of  the 
family  :  and  to  poor  families,  this  is  an  object  of  no  frnall  im¬ 
portance. 

The  prejudices  of  the  poor  againft  inoculation  for  the  fmall- 
pox,  by  which  thoufands  of  lives  have  been  annually  laved, 
have  been  often  lamented ;  but  if  they  fufter  unjuft  prejudices 
to  prevent  their  laying  hold  of' the  advantages  now  offered  to 
them,  by  the  inoculation  of  the  cow-pox,  they  will  negleft 
the  performance  of  a  duty  they  owe  to  themfelves,  to  their 
families,  and  to  fociety  at  large.'! — For  furely  it  is  little  lefs 
than  criminal  to  expofe  their  helplefs  children  to  the  attack 
of  fo  terrible  and  fatal  a  mr.*.ady  as  the  fmall-pox,  when  it  may 
be  readily  avoided  by  the  inoculation  of  fo  mild,  limple,  and 
fafe  a  difeafe,  as  that  of  the  cow-pox. 

The  great  fuperiority-  of  the  inoculation  of  vaccine ,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  variolous,  matter,  confitts  in  this  : 

That  by  the  latter,  infection  is  brought  from  all  points  of 
the  compafs  ;  the  feeds  of  a  fatal  difeafe  are  fcattered  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  where  a  fingle  life  is  preferred 
by  variolous  inoculation,  feveral  perhaps  are  loft  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  communication  of  the  natural  diieal'e  through  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  On  the  other  hand,-  the  cow-pox,  befides  being 
more  free  from  danger  to  the  patient,  confers  its  benefits  to  indi¬ 
viduals  without  endangering  the  community,  and  without  the 
poffibility  of  extending  itfelf  to  any  perfon  in  the  fame  family, 

COX  (Richard)  (Enct/cl. ) .  This  zealous  reformer  we 
find  had  not  totally  loft  fight  of  the  popifti  text,  compel  them 
to  come  in.  A  ftrong  proof  of  his  implacability  and  felf-im-. 
portance  appears  in  his  letter  to  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh, 
in  which  he  warmly  expoftulates  with  the  council  for  inter* 
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poling  in  behalf  of  the  Puritans,  or  meddling  in  affairs  of 
the  church,  admonifhing  them  to  keep  their  own  fphere. 
Such  language  from  a  bilhop  would  make  a  modern  privy- 
council  fiare.  His  works  are,  x.  Two  Latin  Orations  on 
the  Difpute  between  Dr.  Trefbam  and  Peter  Martyr,  Lond. 
1549,  4to.  2.  Liturgy  of.the  Church  of  England  ;  in  com¬ 
piling,  and  afterwards  correfting  which,  he  was  principally 
■concerned.  3.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  verfe,  commonly 
printed  at  th&  end  of  David’s  Pfalms,  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  4.  Translation  of  the  Four  Gofpels,  the  A6ts  of 
the  Apoftles,  and  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  new 
tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
5.  Refolutions  of  fome  Queftions  concerning  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  in  the  Colleftion  of  Records  at  the  end  of  Burnet’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Mformation.  6.  Several  Letters  to  the 
Queen  and  others,  publiftted  in  Strype’s  Annals  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
declaration  concerning  the  divine  inflitution  of  bifliops,  and 
to  have  affifted  JLilye  in  his  grammar. 

CRACKER,  or  Sea-Pheasant,  in  ornithology,  the 
Engliih  name  of  the  anas  acuta.  See  Anas. 

CRAIGMILLAR,  a  ruinous  caftle,  2  miles  S.E.  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  Mary  queen  of  Scots  refided,  after 
her  return  from  Paris  in  1562.  Her  French  retiilue  were 
lodged  in  an  adjacent  village,  thence  called  Little  France  ; 
and  here  too,  repenting  her  ralh  match  with  the  profligate 
Lord  Darnley,  fhe  often  retired,  to  indulge  her  melancholy 
in  folitude. 

CRAINBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Carniola,  on 
the  river  Saave,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Laubach.  Long.  14. 
5 .  E.  Lat.  46.  36.  N. 

CRAMBE  { Encycl .),  erroneoufly  fpelt  Cramble. 

CRAMMOND  Water,  a  river  of  Edinburghfhire,  in 
Scotland,  called  alfo  the  Almond.  For  feveral  miles  it  di¬ 
vides  this  county  from  Linlithgowfhire,  and  falls  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  at  the  fmall  village  of  Crammond,  a  place 
remarkable  for  the  traces  of  a  great  Roman  Ration.  Its 
fertile  banks  are  adorned  with  villages  and  country  feats. 

CRANBOURN,  a  town  of  Dorfetlhire,  with  a  market 
on  Wednefday.  It  is  well  watered  with  Streams,  and  has 
a  fine  chafe,  which'  extends  almoft  to  Saliihury.  It  is  38 
miles  N.E.  of  Dorchefter,  and  94  W.  of  London. 

CRANBROOK,  a  large  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday,  the  belt  in  thefe  parts.  It  is  13  miles  S.  of 
Maidftone,  and  5s  S.E.  of  London.  Long.  o.  39.  E. 
Lat.  31.  4.  N. 

CRANE  ( Encycl. ) .  In  that  article,  the  defcriptions  of  the 
figures  in  Plate  88,  Vol.  II.  have  been  accidentally  omitted. 
The  following  is  a  defcription  of  Mr.  White’s  crane. 

A,  a  circular-inclined  plane,  moving  on  a  pivot  underneath 
it,  and  carrying  round  with  it  the  axis  E.  A  perfon  walking 
•on  this  plane  and  preffing  againfi  the  lever  B,  throws  off  the 
gripe  D  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  C,  and  thus  admits  the 
plane  and  its  axis  to  move  freely,  and  raife  the  weight  G  by 
the  coiling  of  the  rope  F  round  the  axis  E.  To  fltew  more 
clearly  the  conftruftion  and  action  of  the  lever  and  gripe,  a 
plan  of  a  circular-inclined  plane  with  the  lever  and  gripe  is 
added,  where  B  reprefents  the  lever,  D  the  fpring  or  gripe. 
Jn  this  plan,  when  the  lever  B  is  in  the  fituation  it  now  ap¬ 
pears,  the  fpring  or  gripe  D  preffes  againit  the  periphery  of 
the  plane,  as  Ihewn  by  the  double  line  ;  and  the  machine  can¬ 
not  move  but  when  the  lever  B  is  preffed  out  to  the  dotted 
line  H ;  the  gripe  is  alfo  thrown  off  to  the  dotted  line  I,  and 
the  whole  machine  left  at  liberty  to  move.  One  end  of  a 
rope  or  cord,  of  a  proper  length,  is  fixed  near  the  end  of  the 
lever  B,  and  the  other  end  made  faft  to  one  of  the  uprights, 


Serving  to  prevent  the  lever  moving  too  far  when  preffed  by 
the  man. 

The  improved  crane,  reprefented  in  the  fame  plate,  confifis 
limply  in  introducing  the  action  of  a  worm,  that  communi¬ 
cates  the  firft  motion  to  the  crane,  upon  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
in  which  the  man -walks.  The  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  that  of 
the  worm,  are  propofed  to  be  in  feparate  parts,  and  occa- 
fiohally  united  by  a  coupling-box.  When  .goods  are  to  be 
railed,  the  two  axes  lhould  be  connected  ;  when  lowered,  they 
may  be  difunited,  and  the  worm  turned  by  a  winch.  Thus, 
the  afcent,  or  defcent,  of  the  weight  may  be  accelerated,  or 
flopped  at  pleafure,  by  the  perfon  walking  on  the  axis  of 
tHe  wheel,  or  turning  the  winch  ;  without  the  remoteft  pof- 
libility  of  being  overpowered  by  the  defcending  weight. 

Explanation  of  the  figure  in  the  plate.  A,  the  wheel  in 
which  the  man  walks.  B,  the  coupling-box.  C,  the  worm. 
D,  the  wheel  in  which  it  works.  E,  a  wheel  upon  the  fame 
axis,  giving  motion  to  F.  F,  a  wheel  upon  the  axis  of  the 
windlafs.  G,  the  winch. 

This  machinery  may  be  applied  to  a  crane  already  erefted 
upon  the  common  principle.  The  inventor  propofes  to  put  a 
wheel  on  any  convenient  axis  in  the  machine,  in  its  prefent 
State;  and,  on  this,  a  worm  that  may  he  thrown  in  or  out 
of  gear  at  pleafure  ;  and  to  let  the  lever,  by  which  it  is  effeft- 
ed,  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  man’s  hand  in  the  wheel.  The 
goods  being  fattened  to  the  crane,  and  raifid  from  the  floor  of 
the  warehoufe,  in  order  to  be  let  down,  the  man  puts  the 
worm  into  the  gear,  leaves  the  wheel,  and  caufes  them  to  de- 
fcend  by  the  winch. 

In  the  fame  plate  (88.  Vol.  II.)  is  given  a  reprefentation  of 
an  excellent  contrivance  for  preventing  the  Shocking  acci¬ 
dents  which  occafionally  happen  to  the  men  who  work  wheel 
cranes.  This  is  caufed  by  the  weight  of  the  goods  they  are 
attempting  to  raife,  being  too  conliderable  for  the  power  that 
is  oppofed  to  it  ;  confequently  the  wheel  runs  back  with  great 
velocity,  and  unlefs  the  ufeful  appendage  here  fpolcen  of,  form 
a  part  of  the  conflruftion,  the  perfons  within  it  are  dalhed  to 
pieces. 

In  the  view  of  this  contrivance,  AA  is  the  axle  of  the 
crane ;  BB  two  circular  pieces,  on  which  are  affixed,  at  con¬ 
venient  diftances,  feveral  pulleys,  carrying,  by  means  of  a 
rope,  two  bows  of  iron  CC,  on  which  refts  a  wooden  holder 
D  ;  by  this  laft  the  men  can  fufpend  themfelves  if  the  wheel 
Should  accidentally  revolve,  fo  as  to  avoid  injury. 

Thefe  contrivances  are  alike  eminent  for  their  Ingenuity ; 
hut  we  can  by  no  means  omit  noticing  a  kind  of  crane  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Abraham  Andrews,  of  Higharn  Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire.  This  machine  weighs  the  body  fufpended, 
while  it  is  railing;  an  improvement  for  which  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  in  1791,  granted  him  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  15  guineas. 

The  proportion  of  the  beam  in  the  plate  is  as  1  to  20,  the 
large  weight  being  3  pounds,  and  the  fmaller  |  of  a  pound. 
The  latter,  when  fixed  on  the  beam-end,  wiil  equipoife  the 
former,  if  hung  on  the  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  gib-beam, 
which  lhould  be  placed  in  a  right  line  with  the  crane,  at 
the  time  the  weight  is  adjufted  ;  otherwife  it  will  occalion 
a  friftion  that  may  prevent  the  moveable  beam  from  playing 
freely. 

The  following  is  a  defcription  of  Mr.  A.  Andrews’s 
weighing-crane,  reprefented  in  Plate  24  of  this  fupple- 
ment. 

The  gib  of  the  crane  ftands  on  a  horizontal  beam,  move- 
able  on  a  centre,  at  A  :  and  the  diftance  of  the  centre  Af 
from  the  bearing  of  the  upright,  being  to  the  diftance  B 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20,  the  weight  placed  at  P,  de-’ 
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ter  mines  that  of  the  body  fufpended  in  the  fame  proportion. 
C  is  a  ftub,  or  p.'jce  of  wood,  which  projects  from  the 
weight  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  gib,  and  ferves  to  prevent 
the  beam  from  rifing  to  too  great  a  height. 

CRANGAN-ORE,  a  town  and  fort  of  the  pcninfula  of 
Hindooftan,  on  the  eoaft  of  ab*ar,  lately  fubjedt  to  the 
Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  tak.n  from  the  Portug  iefe  in  1662. 
Jn  1789,  the  Dutch  ford  this  place  to  the  rajah  of  Travan- 
eore.  But  Tippoo  Suitan,  regent  of  My  lb  re,  difputing 
-their  right  to  fell  it,  a  war  enfued  between  that  prince  and 
the  rajah,  who  being  powerfully  fupported  by  the  Englifh 
and  their  allies,  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Mah- 
rattas,  the  war  was  happily  terminated  in  1792;  Tippoo 
confenting  to  pay  above  three  crores  of  rupees  towards  the 
expences  of  the  war,  and  to  cede  one-half  of  his  dominions 
to  the  three  confederate  powers.  Cranganore  is  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  24  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Cochin.  Long. 
76.  30.  E.  Lat.  10.  23.  N. 

CREA  ( Encycl .),  placed  erroneoufly  after  the  article 
Crevsa. 

CREETOWN,  a  fmall  port  of  Scotland,  on  the  E.  fide 
ofWigton  Bay,  in  Kirkcudbrightfnirc.  Here  feveral  (loops 
are  conflantly  employed  in  carrying  fea-fliells  coaflwife,  or 
importing  coal  and  lime  from  Cumberland.  The  (hells  are 
dug  from  banks  without  the  fea-mark,  and  are  efteemed  a 
valuable  manure. 

CREIFF,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Perthffiire.  Its  an¬ 
nual  fair  for  cattle  is  one  of  the  greateft  in  Scotland.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Earn,  20  miles  W.  of  Perth. 

CREIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Oife, 
and  late  province  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Oife,  five  milesfrom  Sentis.  Long.  2.  43.  E.  Lat.  49.13.  N. 

CREMIU,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ifere,  and  late  province  of  Dauphiny,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  a  mile  from  the  Rhone.  Long.  5.  20.  E.  Lat.  45. 
44.  N. 

CREMNITZ,  the  principal  mine-town  of  Upper  Hun¬ 
gary,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Prelburg.  Long.  19.  6.  E.  Lat. 
48.  .32.  N. 

CREMONA,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  diflrift  of 
the  Milanefe,  called  from  it  the  Cremonefe ;  is  fituated  45 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Milan,  in  E.  Long.  10.  30.  and  N.  Lat. 
4.5-  °- 

CREMONESE,  a  territory  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Mantua,  on  the  N.  by  Bref- 
ciano,  on  the  W.  by  Cremafco  and  Lodez-Lodezan,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Parma.  It  is  fertile  in  wine  and  fruits,  and 
belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Cremona  is  the  capital. 

CREMPEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein,  five  milesfrom  Hamburgh. 

CRESCENTINO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the  river  Po. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1704,  and  by  the  allies  in 
1706.  It  is  20  miles  N.E.  of  Turin.  Long.  8.  o.  E.  Lat. 
43.  20.  N. 

CRESPY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Oife, 
and  late  province  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  17  miles  S.  of 
Compiegne.  Long.  a.  35.  E.  Lat.  49.  10.  N. 

'CREVECCEUR,  a  town  of  FYance,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  and  late  province  of  Cambrcfis,  feated  on 
the  Scheld,  five  miles  S.  of  Cambray.  Long.  3.  20.  E. 
Lat.  50.  6.  N. 

CREUSE,  a  department  of  France,  fo  named  from  a  river 
that  falls  into  the  Vienne,  and  containing  the  late  province 
of  Marche.  Gueret  is  the  capital. 

CREUTZNACFI,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  with  a  caftle  on  an  eminence.  It  is  20  miles 
S.W.  of  Mentz,  Long.  7,  33.  E.  Lat.  49.  44.  N. 
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CREWKERNE,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  It  is  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  Parret.  Three 
miles  beyond  this  town  is  a  hill  that  commands  one  of  the 
mod  beautiful  profpeftsin  the  kingdom.  Crewkerneis  J32 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3.  0.  W.  Lat.  co. 
30.  N. 

CREX,  in  ornithology  {Encycl.),  a  fpecies  of  Rallus, 
erroneoufly  (pelt  C  re  a. 

CRICKHOWEL,  a  town  of  Brecknockshire,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfday.  It  is  feated  on  the  liver  U(k,  10 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Brecknock.  Long.  3.  7.  W.  Lat.  3 1. 
49.  N. 

CRIMES  and  Punishments  ( Encycl. ).  Although  we 
have  already  been  fomewhat  particular  in  what  is  commu¬ 
nicated  under  this  head,  we,  neverthelef ,  are  fo  far  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft  to  every  individual,  as  to 
have  determined  to  add,  in  this  place,  fome  account  of  the 
general  nature  of  crimes,  in  which  we  (hail  chiefly  follow 
Judge  Blackftone. 

I.  A  crime,  or  mifdemearnour,  is  an  aft  committed,  or 
omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or 
commanding  it.  This  general  definition  comprehends  both 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours ;  which,  properly  fpeaking,  are 
mere  fynonvmous  terms  :  though,  in  common  ufage,  the 
word  “  crimes”  is  made  to  denote  fuch  offences  as  are  of  a 
deeper  and  more  atrocious  dye  ;  while  fmaller  faults,  and 
omiflions  of  lefs  confequence,  are  compriled  under  the 
gentler  name  of  mifdemeanours”  only. 

The  diftinftion  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of  crimes 
and  mifdemeanours  from  civil  injuries,  feems  principally  to 
confift  in  this:  that  private  wrongs,  or  civil  injuries,  are  an 
infringement  or  privation  of  the  civil  rights  which  belong  to 
individuals,  confidered  merely  as  individuals ;  public  wrongs, 
or  crimes  and  mifdemeanours,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of 
the  public  rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community, 
confidered  as  a  community,  in  its  focial  aggregate  capacity. 
As  if  I  detain  a  field  from  another  man,  to  which  the  law  has 
given  him  a  right,  this  is  a  civil  injury,  and  not  a  crime; 
for  here  only  the  right  of  an  individual  is  concerned,  and  it 
is  immaterial  to  the  public  which  of  us  is  in  pofleflion  of 
the  land:  but  treafon,  murder,  and  robbery,  are  properly 
ranked  among  crimes;  lince,  befides  the  injury  done  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  they  ftrike  at  the  very  being  of  fociety  ;  which  can¬ 
not  fubfift  where  aftions  of  this  fort  are  fuffered  to  efcape 
with  impunity. 

In  all  cafes  the  crime  includes  an  injury  :  every  public 
offence  is  alfo  a  private  wrong,  and  fomewhat  more ;  it  af- 
fefts  the  individual,  and  it  like  wife  afftfts  the  community. 
Thus  treafon  in  imagining  the  king's  death,  involves  in  it 
confpiracy  againft  an  individual,  which  is  alfo  a  civil  in¬ 
jury  :  but  as  this  fpecies  of  treafon  in  its  confequences  prin¬ 
cipally  tends  to  the  diflolvttion  of  government,  and  the  de- 
ftruftion  thereby  of  the  order  and  peace  of  fociety,  this  de¬ 
nominates  it  a  crime  of  the  higheft  magnitude.  Murder  is 
an  injury  to  the  life  of  an  individual ;  but  the  law  ofLociety 
confiders  principally  the  lofs  which  the  ftate  fuftains  by  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  a  member,  and  the  pernicious  example 
thereby  fet,  for  others  to  do  the  like.  Robbery  may  be  ccn- 
fidered  in  the  fame  view :  it  is  an  injury  to  private  pro¬ 
perty ;  but,  were  that  all,  a  civil  fatisfaftion  in  damages 
might  atone  for  it :  the  public  mifehief  is  the  thing,  for  the 
prevention  of  which  our  laws  have  made  it  a  capital  offence. 
In  thefe  grofs  and  atrocious  injuries  the  private  wrong  is 
fwailowed  up  in  thepub'ic:  we  feldom  hear  any  mention 
made  of  fatisfaftion  to  the  individual ;  the  fatisfaftion  to 
the  community  bring  fo  very  great.  And  indeed,  as  the 
public  crime  is  not  otherwife  avenged  than  by  forfeiture  of 
6  U 
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life  "and  property,  it  is  impoffible  afterwards  to  make  any 
reparation  for  the  private  wrong ;  which  can  only  be  had 
from  the  body  or  goods  of  the  aggreffor.  But  there  are 
crimes  of  an  inferior  nature,  in  which  the  public  punifhment 
is  not  fo  fevere,  but  it  affords  room  for  a  private  compenfa- 
tion  alfo  :  and  herein  the  difliinftion  of  crimes  from  civil  in¬ 
juries  is  very  apparent.  For  inftance;  in  the  cafe  of  bat¬ 
tery,  or  beating  another,  the  aggreffor  may  be  indifled  for 
this  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  for  difturbing  the  public  peace, 
and  be  punilhed  criminally  by  fine  and  imprifonment :  and 
the  party  beaten  may  alfo  have  his  private  remedy  by  adtion 
of  trefpafs  for  the  injury,  which  he  in  particular  fuftains,  and 
recover  a  civil  fatisfadfion  in  damages.  So  alfo,  in  cafe  of  a 
public  nuifance,  as  digging  a  ditch  acrofs  a  highway,  this  is 
punifhable  by  b'didl ment,  as  a  common  offence  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  all  his  majefty’s  fubjedfs  :  but  if  any  individual 
fuftains  any  fperial  damage  thereby,  as  laming  his  horfe, 
breaking  his  carriage,  or  the  like,  the  offender  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  ampie  fatisfadfion,  as  well  for  the  private  in¬ 
jury,  as  for  the  public  wrong. 

II.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  in  genera!  be¬ 
ing  thus  alcertained  and  diftinguifhed,  we  proceed,  in  the 
next  place,  to  confider  the  general  nature  of  punifhments  : 
which  are  evils  or  inconveniences  conlequent  upon  crimes 
and  mifdemeanours ;  being  devifed,  denounced,  and  inflici  - 
ed  by  human  laws,  in  confequence  of  difobedience  or  mif- 
behaviour  in  thofe,  to  regulate  whole  condudt  fuch  laws  were 
refpecli  vely  made.  And  herein  we  will  briefly  ccnfiderthe 
puwvr,  the  end,  and  the  mea/itre,  of  human  punifhment. 

1.  As  to  the  power  of  human  punifhment,  or  the  right  of 
the  temporal  legiflator  to  inflici  diferetionary  penalties  for 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  It  is  clear,  that  the  right  of  pu- 
nifh-ing  crimes  againft  the  law  of  nature,  as  murder  and  the 
like,  is  in  a  ftate  of  mere  nature  vefted  in  every  individual. 
For  it  muft  be  veiled  in  fomebody  ;  otherwife  the  laws  of 
nature  would  be  vain  and  fruitlefs,  if  none  were  empowered 
*0  put  them  in  execution  :  and  if  that  power  is  vefted  in  any 
one,  it  muft  alfo  be  vefted  in  all  mankind  ;  fince  all  are  by 
nature  equal.  Whereof  the  firft  murderer  Cain  was  fo  fen- 
fible,  that  we  find  him  expreffing  his  apprehenftons,  that 
whoever  fhou  dfind  him  aould  flay  him.  In  a  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  this  right  is  transferred  from  individuals  to  the  fove- 
reign  power;  whereby  men  are  prevented  from  being  judges 
in  their  own  caufes,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go¬ 
vernment  was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever  power  there¬ 
fore  individuals  had  of  punifhing  offences  againft  the  law  of 
nature,  that  is  now  vefted  in  the  magiftrate  alone;  who 
bears  the  fword  of  juftice  by  the  confent  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  And  to  this  precedent  natural  power  of  indivi¬ 
duals  muft  be  referred  that  fight,  which  fome  have  argued 
to  belong  to  every  ftate  (though,  in  fa<5l,  never  exercifed 
by  any),  of  punifhing  not  only  their  own  fubjefts,  but  alfo 
foreign  ambafiadors,  even  with  death  itfelf;  in  cafe  they 
have  offended,  not  indeed  againft  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  country,  but  againft  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  and 
become  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives  for  their 
guilt. 

As  to  offences  merely  againft  the  laws  of  fociety, 
which  are  only  mala  prohibit  a,  and  not  mala  in  fe\  the  tem¬ 
poral  magiftrate  is  alfo  empowered  to  inflici  coercive  pe¬ 
nalties  foi  fuch  tranfgreflion  :  and  this  by  the  confent  of 
individuals;  who,  in  forming  focieties,  did,  either  tacitly 
or  exprefsly,  inveft  the  foveieign  power  with  a  right  of 
making  laws,  and  of  enforcing  obedience  to  them  when 
made,  by  exercifing,  upon  their  non-obfervance,  feverities 
adequate  to  the  evil.  The  Jawfulnes  therefore  of  punifh- 
ing  fuch  criminals  is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the 


law  by  which  they  fuffer  was  made  by  their  own  confent ;  it 
js  a  part  of  the  original  contrail  into  which  they  entered, 
when  firft  they  engaged  in  fociety  ;  it  was  calculated  for, 
and  has  long  contributed  to,  their  own  fecurity. 

This  right  therefore,  being  thus  conferred  by  univerfal 
confent,  gives  to  the  ftate  exailly  the  fame  power,  and  no 
more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each  individual  member  had 
naturally  over  himfelf  or  others.  Which  has  occafton&d 
lome  to  doubt,  how  far  a  human  legiflature  ought  to  infliil 
capital  punifhments  for  pofitive  offences ;  offences  againft 
the  municipal  law  only,  and  not  againft  the  law  of  nature  ; 
fince  no  individual  has,  naturally,  a  power  of  infiiiling 
death  upon  himfelf  or  others  for  aftions  in  themfelves  indif¬ 
ferent  With  regard  to  offences  mala  in  fe,  capita!  punifh¬ 
ments  are  in  fome  inftances  inflated  by  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  God  himfelf  to  all  mankind  ;  as,  in  the  cafe  of 
murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah,  their  common 
anceftor  and  reprefentative,  “  Whofo  fheddeth  man’s  blood, 
by  man  fhall  his  blood  be  fhed.”  jh  other  Inftances  they 
are  infliifted  after  the  example  of  the  Creator,  in  his  pofi¬ 
tive  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Jewifli  republic; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  crime  againft  nature.  But  they  are 
fometimes  inflidted  without  fuch  exprefs  warrant  or  exam¬ 
ple,  at  the  will  and  diferetion  of  the  human  legiflature  ;  as 
for  forgery,  for  theft,  and  fometimes  for  offences  of  a  lighter 
kind.  This  practice  is  thus  jollified  by  that  great  and  good 
man,  Sir  Matthew  Hale:  “  When  offmees  grow  enor¬ 
mous,  frequent,  and  dangerous  to  a  kingdom  or  ftate,  de* 
ftrudlive  or  highly  pernicious  to  civil  focieties,  and  to  the 
great  infecurity  and  danger  of  the  kingdom  or  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  fevere  punifhment  and  even  death  itfelf  is  neceffary 
to  be  annexed  to  laws  in  many  cafes  by  the  prudence  of 
lawgivers.”  It  is  therefore  the  enormity,  or  dangerous  ten*- 
dency  of  the  crime,  that  alone  can  warrant  any  earthly  le¬ 
giflature  in  putting  him  to  death  that  commits  it.  It  is  not 
its  frequency  only,  or  the  difficulty  of  otherwife  preventing 
it,  that  will  excufeour  attempting  to  prevent  it  by  a  wanton- 
effufion  of  human  blood.  For,  though  the  end  of  punifh- 
ment  is  to  deter  men  from  offending,  it  never  can  follow 
from  thence,  that  it  is  lawful  to  deter  them  at  any  rate  and 
by  any  means ;  fince  there  may  be  unlawful  methods  of  en¬ 
forcing  obedience  even  to  the  jufteft  laws.  Every  human 
legiilator  will  be  therefore  extremely  cautious  of  eftablifhing 
laws  that  infkdl  the  penalty  of  death,  efpecially  for  flight 
offences,  or  fuch  as  are  merely  pofitive.  He  will  expedl  a 
better  reafon  for  his  fo  doing,  than  that  loofe  one  which  ge¬ 
nerally  is  given  ;  that  it  is  found -by  former  experience  that 
no  lighter  penalty  will  be  effectual.  For  it  is  found  upsn 
further  experience-,  that  capital  punifhments  are  more  effec¬ 
tual.  Was  the  vaft  territory  of  ail  the  Ruffias  worfe  regu¬ 
lated  under  the  Em;  refs  Elizabeth,  than  under  her  more 
fanguinary  predeceffors ?  W'as  it  under  Catherine  II. 
lefs  civilized,  lefs  focial,  lefs  fecure?  And  yet  we  are 
afl'ured,  that  neither  of  thefe  illuftrious  ptinceffes  have, 
throughout  their  whole  adminiftration,  infiidled  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  death  :  and  the  latter,  upon  full  pc-rfuafion  of 
its  being  ufelefs,  nay  even  pernicious,  g.ave  orders  for  abo- 
1  i filing  it  entirely  throughout  her  extenfive  dominions.  But 
indeed,  were  capital  punishments  proved  by  experience  to  be 
a  fure  and  effectual  remedy,  that  would  not  prove  the  necef- 
fity  (upon  which  the  j-  ftice  and  propriety  depend;  of  infli6l- 
ing  them  upon  all  occafions  when  other  expedients  fail.  It  is 
feared  this  reafosung  would  extend  a  great  deal  too  far. 
For  inftance,  the  damage  done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded 
waggons  is  univerfally  allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been 
made  to  prevent  it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved 
effectual.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  he 
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juft  for  the  legiflature  to  inflift  death  upon  every  obftinate 
carrier,  who  defeats  or  eludes  the  provifions  of  former  fta- 
tutes.  Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not  adequate  to  the 
violence  of  the  preventive,  a  Sovereign  that  thinks  ferioufly 
can  never  juftify  fuch  a  law  to  the  dictates  of  confcience  and 
humanity.  To  filed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creature  is  a 
matter  that  requires  the  greateft  deliberation,  and  the  fiillcft 
conviction  of  our  own  authority  :  for  life  is  the  immediate 
gift  of  God  to  man;  which  neither  he  can  refign,  nor  can  it 
be  taken  from  him,  unleft  by  the  command  or  permiffion  of 
him  who  gave  it,  either  exprefsly  revealed,  or  collected  from 
the  laws  of  nature  or  fociety  by  clear  and  indifputable  de- 
monftration. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  to  deny  the  right  of  the  le¬ 
giflature  in  any  country  to  enforce  its  own  laws  by  the  death 
of  the  t:  aofgreflor,  though  per  fans  of  fome  abilities  have 
doubted  it;  but  only  to  fuggeft  a  few  hints  for  the  confide- 
ration  of  luch  as  are,  or  may  hereafter,  become  leaiflators. 
When,  a  queftion  arifes,  whether  death  may  be  lawfully  in¬ 
flicted  for  this  or  that  tranlgreffion,  the  wildom  of  the  laws 
mult  decide  it :  and  to  this  public  judgment  cr  decifion  all 
private  judgments  muft  fubmit ;  elfe  there  is  an  end  of  the 
firft  principle  of  all  fociety  and  government.  The  guilt  of 
blood,  if  any,  mult  lie  at  their  doors,  who  mifinterpret  the 
extent  of  their  warrant  ;  and  not  at  the  doors  of  the  1'ubjeCt, 
who  is  bound  to  receive  the  interpretations  that  are  given  by 
the  foveveign  power. 

a.  As  to  the  end,  or  final  caufe,  of  human  punifhments. 
This  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expiation  for  the  crime 
committed ;  for  that  muft  be  left  to  the  juft  determination 
of  the  Supreme  Being  :  but  as  a  precaution  againft  future  of¬ 
fences  ot  the  lame  kind.  This  is  effected  three  ways  :  either 
by  the  amendment  of  the  offender  himfelf ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  all  corporeal  punifhments,  fines,  and  temporary  exile  or 
imprilonment,  are  inflicted  :  or,  by  deterring  others  by  the 
dread  ot  his  example  from  offending  in  the  like  way,  “  ut 
fain  a  (as  Tully  expreffes  it)  ad  paucos,  metus  ad  otmnes,  perve- 
iriat which  gives  rife  to  all  ignominious  punifhments,  and 
to  fuch  executions  of  juftice  as  are  open  and  public  :  or, 
laltly,  by  depriving  the  party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do  fu¬ 
ture  mifehief;  which  is  effefted  by  either  putting  him  to 
death,  or  condemning  him  to  perpetual  confinement,  flavery, 
®r  exile.  The  fame  one  end,  of  preventing  future  crimes,  is 
endeavoured  to  be  anfwered  by  each  of  thel'e  three  fpecies  of 
punifhment.  The  public  gains  equal  fecurity,  whether  the 
offender  himfelf  be  amended  by  wholefome  cor  reft  ion,  or 
whether  he  be  difabled  from  doing  any  further  harm  :  and  if 
the  penalty  fails  of  both  thefe  efifefts,  as  it  may  do,  liill  the 
terr  ir  of  his  example  remains  as  a  warning  to  other  citizens. 
The  method  however  of  inflicting  pu-oifhment  ought  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  particular  purpofe  it  is  meant  to 
lerve,  and  by  no  means  to  exceed  it :  therefore  the  pains  of 
death,  and  perpetual  difability  by  exile,  flavery,  or  imprifon- 
ment,  ought  never  to  be  inflifted  but  when  the  offender  ap¬ 
pears  incorrigible  :  which  may  be  collected  either  from  a  re¬ 
petition  of  minuter  offences;  or  from  the  perpetration  of 
fome  one  crime  of  deep  malignity,  which  of  itfelf  demon- 
ftrates  a  difpofition  without  hope  or  probability  of  amend¬ 
ment  :  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  would  be  cruelty  to  the  public  to 
defer  the  punifliment  of  fuch  a  criminal  till  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  repeating  perhaps  the  worfl  of  villanies. 

3.  As  to  the  1 neajure  of  human  punifhments.  From  what 
bas  been  obferved  in  the  former  articles  we  may  colledl,  that 
the  quantity  of  puniffiment  can  never  be  abfolutcly  deter¬ 
mined  by  any  ftanding  invariable  rule;  but  it  muft  be  left  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  legiflature  to  inflift  fuch  penalties  as  are 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  nature'and  fociety,  and  fuch  as  ap¬ 


pear  to  be  the  beft  calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  of  precaution 
againft  future  offences. 

Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  what  fome  have  fo  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  for  its  equity,  the  lex  talionis,  or  “  law  of  retaliation,'’  , 
can  never  be  in  all  cafes  an  adequate  or  permanent  rule  of 
of  punifhment.  In  fome  cafes  indeed  it  feems  to  be  dictated 
by  natural  reafon ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  confpiracies  to  do  an  in¬ 
jury,  or  falfe  accufations  of  the  innocent ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  law  of  the  Jew's  and  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Jo- 
fephus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  whoever,  without  fufficient 
eaufe,  was  found  with  any  mortal  poifon  in  his  cuftody,  fhould 
himfelf  be  obliged  to  take  it.  But,  in  general,  the  difference 
of  perfons,  place,  time,  provocation,  or  other  circumftances, 
may  enhance  or  mitigate  the  offence  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  reta¬ 
liation  can  never  be  a  proper  meafure  of  juftice.  If  a  noble¬ 
man  ftrikes  a  peafant,  all  mankind  will  fee,  that  if  a  court 
of  juftice  awards  a  return  of  the  blow,  it  is  more  than  a  juft 
compenfation.  On  the  other  hand,  retaliation  may  fome- 
times  be  too  eafy  a  fentence  ;  as,  if  a  man  malicioufiy  fhould 
put  out  the  remaining  eye  of  him  who  had  loft  one  before  it, 
it  is  too  flight  a  puniffiment  for  the  maimer  to  lofe  only  one, 
of  his  :  and  therefore  the  law  of  the  Locrians,  which  de¬ 
manded  an  eye  for  an  eye,  was  in  this  inflance  judicioufly  al¬ 
tered  ;  by  decreeing,  in  imitation  of  Solon’s  laws,  that  he 
who  ftruck  out  the  eye  of  a  one-eyed  man,  fhould  lofe  both 
his  own  in  return.  Befides,  there  are  very  many  crimes, 
that  will  in  no  fliape  admit  of  thele  penalties,  without  mani- 
fell  abfurdity  and  wickednefs.  Theft  cannot  be  punifhed  by 
theft,  defamation  by  defamation,  forgery  by  forgery,  adul¬ 
tery  by  adultery,  and  the  like.  And  we  may  add,  that  thofe 
inftances,  wherein  retaliation  appears  to  be  ufed,  even  by  the 
divine  authority,  do  not  really  proceed  upon  the  rule  of  exaft 
retribution,  by  doing  to  the  criminal  the  fame  hurt  he  has 
done  to  his  neighbour,  and  no  more,;  but  this  correfpond- 
ence  between  the 'crime  and  puniffiment  is  barely  a  conle- 
quence  from  fome  other  principle.  Death  is  ordered  to  be 
punifhed  with  death  ;*  not  becaufe  one  is  equivalent  to  the 
other,  for  that  would  be  expiation,  and  not  punifhment. 
Nor  is  death  always  an  equivalent  for  death  :  the  execution  of 
a  needy  decrepid  affaflin  is  a  poor  fatisfaCtion  for  the  death  of 
a  nobleman  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  full  enjoyment 
of  his  friends,  his  honours,  and  his  fortune.  But  the  reafon 
upon  which  this  fentence  is  grounded  feems  to  be,  that  this 
is  the  highefhpenalty  that  man  can  inflift,  and  tends  mod  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  world  ;  by  removing  one  murderer  from  the 
earth,  and  fetting  a  dreadful  example  to  deter  others  :  fo  that ' 
even  this  grand  inftance  proceeds  upon  other  principles  than 
thofe  of  retaliation.  And  trulv,  if  any  meafure  of  punifh¬ 
ment  is  to  be  taken  from  the  damage  fuftained  by  the  fuf- 
ferer,  the  punifhment  ought  rather  to  exceed  than  equal  the 
injury  :  fince  it  feems  contrary  to  reafon  and  equity,  that  the 
guilty  (if  convifted)  fhould  fufter  no  more  than  the  innocent 
has  done  before  him  ;  efpecially  as  the  futfering  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  is  pall  and  irrevocable,  that  of  the  guilty  is  future,  con¬ 
tingent,  and  liable  to  be  efcaped  or  evaded.  With  regard 
indeed  to  crimes  that  are  incomplete,  which  confilt  merely  in 
the  intention,  and  are  not  yet  carried  into  aft,  as  confpiracies 
and  the  like ;  the  innocent  has  a  chance  to  fiuftrate  or  avoid 
the  villany,  as  the  confpirator  has  alfo  a  chance  to  efcape  his 
puniftiment :  and  this  may  be  one  reafon  why  the  lex  talionis 
is  more  proper  to  be  inflifted,  if  at  all,  for  crimes  that  con- 
fift  in  intention,  than  for  fuch  as  are  carried  into  aft.  It 
feems  indeed  confonant  to  natural  reafon,  and  has  therefore 
been  adopted  as  a  maxim  by  feveral  theoretical  writers,  that 
the  punifliment  due  to  the  crime  of  which  one  falfely  ac~ 
cufes  another,  fhould  be  inflifted  on  the  perjured  informer. 
Accordingly,  when  it  was  once  attempted  to  introduce  into 
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England  the  law  of  retaliation,  it  was  intended  as  a  pun! fo¬ 
ment  for  fuch  only  as  preferred  malicious  acculations  again  ft 
others  ;  it  being  enadted  by  ftatute  s']  Edw.  IK.  c.  xS.  that 
fuch  as  preferred  an  v  fugged  ions  to  the  king’s  great  council 
fbould  put  in  fureties  of  taliatioa  ;  that  is,  to  incur  the  fame 
pain  that  the  other  fhonld  have  had,  in  cafe  the  fuggeflion 
were  found  untrue.  But,  after  one  year’s  experience,  this 
punifhment  of  taliation  was  rejected,  and  imprifonment  adopt¬ 
ed  in  its  (lead. 

But  though  from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  regular  determinate  method  of  rating  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  punifhments  for  crimes,  by  any  one  uniform  rule  ;  but 
they  mud:  be  referred  to  the  will  and  difcretion  of  the  legislative 
power  :  yet  there  are  fome  general  principles,  drawn  from  the 
nature  and  eircumfiances  of  the  crime,  that  maybe  of  fome 
aififtancein  allotting  it  an  adequate  punifhment. 

As,  firft,  with  regard  to  the  object  of  it  :  for  the  greater 
and  more  exalted  the  objedt  of  an  injury  is,  the  more  care 
'fliould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  injury,  and  of  courfe  under 
this  aggravation  the  punifhment  fhould  be  more  fevere. 
Therefore  treafon  in  confpiring  the  king’s  death  is  (in  Britain) 
punilhed  with  greater  rigour  than  even  adtually  killing  any 
private  fubjedt.  And  yet,  .generally,  a  defign  to  tranfgrefs  is 
not  fo  flagrant  an  enormity,  as  the  adlual  completion  of  that 
defign.  For ‘evil,  the  nearer  we  approach  it,  is  the  mote  difa- 
greeable  and  knocking  :  fo  that  it  requires  more  obltinacy  in 
wickednels  to  perpetrate  an  unlawful  adtion,  than  barely  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  it :  and  it  is  an  encouragement 
to  repentance  and  remorfe,  even  till  the  lait  ftage  of  any  crime, 
that  it  never  is  too  late  to  retradt ;  and  that  if  a  man  flops  even 
here,  it  is  better  for  him  than  if  he  proceeds  :  for  which  rea- 
fons  an  attempt  to  rob,  to  ravifh,  or  to  kill,  is  far  lefs  penal 
than  the  adlual  robbery,  rape,  or  murder.  But  in  the  cafe  of 
a  treafonable  confpiracy,  the  object  whereof  is  the  king’s  ma- 
jelty,  the  bare  intention  will  deferve  the  highefl  degree  of  fe¬ 
verity  :  not  becaufe  the  intention  is  equivalent  to  the  adl  it- 
felf,  but  becaufe  the  greatefl  rigour  is  ho  more  than  adequate 
to  a  treafonable  purpole  of  the  heart,  and  there  is  no  greater 
left  to  inflidt  upon  the  adlual  execution  itfelf. 

Again:  The  violence  of  patlion,  or  temptation,  may  fome- 
times  alleviate  a  crime ;  as  theft,  in  cafe  of  hunger,  is  far 
more  worthy  of  compatfion,  than  when  committed  through 
•avarice,  or  to  fupply  one  in  luxurious  excelles.  To  kill  a  man 
upon  fudden  and  violent  relentment  is  lefs  penal  than  upon 
cool  deliberate  malice.  The  age,  education,  and  character,  of 
the  offender ;  the  repetition  (or  otherwife)  of  the  offence  ;  the 
time,  the  place,  the  company  wherein  it  was  committed  3  all 
thefe,  and  a  thouland  other  incidents,  may  aggravate  or  exte¬ 
nuate  the  crime*. 

Further  :  As  punifhments  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  future  crimes,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  among 
crimes  of  different  natures  thofe  fhould  be  moil  feverely  pu- 
nifhed,  which  are  the  moft  deftrudtive  of  the  public  lafety  and 
happinefs :  and,  among  crimes  of  an  equal  malignity,  thole 
which  a  man  has  the  mod  frequent  and  ealy  opportunities  of 
committing,  which  cannot  be  fo  eafily  guarded  againfi  as 
others,  and  which  therefore  the  offender  has  the  ftrongelt  in¬ 
ducement  to  commit :  according  to  what  Cicero  obferves, 
“  ea  funt  animadvcrtendapeccata  maxime,  quae  difficillime  prceca- 
**  ventur.”  Hence  it  is,  that  for  a  fervant  to  rob  his  matter  is 
in  more  cafes  capital,  than  for  a  llranger  :  if  a  fervant  kills 
his  mailer,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  trealon  3  in  another  it  is  only 
murder;  to  Heal  a  handkerchief,  or  other  trifle  of  above  the 


value  of  twelve-pence,  privately  from  one’s  perfon,  is  made  ca¬ 
pital  ;  but  to  carry  oft  a  load  of  corn  from  an  open  field,  though 
of  fifty  times  greater  value,  is  punilhed  with  tranfportntion 
■only..  And,  in  the  ifiand  of  Man,  this  rule  was  formerly  car¬ 
ried  fo  far,  that  to  take  away  a  horfe  or  an  ox  was  there  no 
'felony,  but  a  trefpafs,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  in  that  little 
territory  to  conceal  them  or  carry  them  off:  but  to  fteal  a  pig 
or  a  fowl,  which  is  eafily  done,  was  a  capital  mifdemeanour, 
.and  the  offender  was  punilhed  with  death. 

Laflly,  as  a  conclufion  to  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that 
punifliments  of  unreafonable  feverity,  efpecially  when  indiferi- 
minitely  inflidted,  have  lefs  effedt  in  preventing  crimes,  and 
amending  the  manners  of  a  people,  than  fuch  as  are  more  mer¬ 
ciful  in  general,  yet  properly  intermixed  with  due  diltindtions 
of  feverity.  It  is  the  fentiment  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who 
feems  to  have  well  ftudied  the  Iprings  of  human  adtion,  that 
crimes  are  more  effectually  prevented  by  the  certainty,  than 
by  the  feverity,  of  punifhment.  For  the  excellive  feverity  of 
laws,  (fays  Montefquieu)  hinders  their  execution  :  when  the 
punifhment  furpaffes  ail  meafure,  the  public  will  frequently 
out  of  humanity  prefer  impunity  to  it.  Thus  alfo  tbes  llatute 
1  Mar.  ft.  1.  c.  1.  recites  in  its  preamble,  “  that  the  Hate  of 
“  every  king  confiils  more  affuredly  in  the  love  of  the  fubjedt 
“  towards  their  prince,  than  in  the  dread  of  laws  made  with 
“  rigorous  pains  ;  and  that  laws  made  for  the  prefervation  of 
“  the  commonwealth  without  great  penalties  are  more  often 
“  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws  made  with  extreme  punifh- 
“  meats.”  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nation,  if  the  fubl'e- 
quent  pradtice  of  that  deluded  princefs  in  matters  of  rbligion, 
had  been  correfpondent  to  thefe  fentiments  of  herfelf  and  par¬ 
liament,  in  matters  of  ilate  and  government !  We  may  fur¬ 
ther  obfer.ve,  that  fanguinary  laws  are  a  bad  fymptom  of  the 
diftemper  of  any  Hate,  or  at  leall  of  its  weak  conftitution. 
The  laws  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the 
decemviri,  were  full  of  cruel  punifhments :  the  Porcian  law, 
which  exempted  all  citizens  from  lentence  of  death,  filently 
abrogated  them  all.  In  this  period  the  republic  flourifhed : 
under  the  emperors  fevere  punifliments  were  revived  3  and  then 
the  empire  fell. 

It  is  moreover  abfurd  and  impolitic  to  apply  the  fame  pu- 
nifhment  to  crimes  of  dilf'erent  malignity.  A  multitude  of 
fanguinary  laws  (befides  the  doubt  that  may  be  entertained 
concerning  the  right  of  making  them)  do  likewife  prove  a  ma- 
nifefl  defedt  either  in  the  vvildom  of  the  legiflative,  or  the 
ftrength  of  the  executive,  power.  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in 
government,  and  argues  a  want  of  folid  fkill,  to  apply  the  lame 
univerlal  remedy,  the  tillimum  fuppliciuw,  to  every  cafe  of  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  is,  it  mull  be  owned,  much  eafier  to  extirpate 
than  to  amend  mankind  3'  yet  that  magifirate  mult  be  efteemed 
both  a  weak  and  a  cruel  furgeon,  who  cuts  off  every  limb, 
which  through  ignorance  or  indolence  he  will  not  attempt  to 
cure.  It  has  been  therefore  ingenioufly  propofed,  that  in 
every  flate  a  fcale  of  crimes  fliould  be  formed,  with  a  corre- 
fponding  fcale  of  punifliments,  defeending  from  the  greatefl  to 
the  leall  :  but,  if  that  be  too  romantic  an  idea,  yet  at  leall  a 
wife  legillator  will  mark  the  principal  divifions,  and  not  aflign 
penalties  of  the  firft  degree  to  offences  of  an  inferior  rank. 
Where  men  fee  no  diftindtion  made  in  the  nature  and  grada¬ 
tions  of  punifhment,  the  generality  will  be  led  to  conclude 
there  is  no  diftindtion  in  the  guilt.  Thus  in  France  the  pu- 
mfhment  of  robbery,  either  with  or  without  murder,  was  the 
fame  :  hence  it  was,  that  though  perhaps  they  were  therefore 
fubjedt  to  fewer  robberies,  yet  they  never  robbed  but  they  alfo 


*  Thus  Demoflhenes  (in  his  oration  againfi  Midias)  finely  works  up  he  aggravations  of  the  infults  he  had  received.  “I 
“  was  abufcd  (fays  he)  by  my  enemy,  in  cold  blood,  out  of  malice,  not  by  heat  of  wine,  in  the  morning,  publicly,  before 
“  grangers  as  well  as  citizens  j  and  that  in  the  temple,  whither  the  duty  of  my  office  called  rue.” 
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■  ■  murdered.  In  China  murderers  are  cut  to  pieces,  and  robbers 
not :  hence  in  that  country  they  never  murder  pn  the  highway, 
though  they  often  rob.  And  in  Britain,  befides  the  additional 
terrors  of  a  fpeedy  execution,  and  a  fubfequent  expofure  or 
diffeftion,  robbers  have  a  hope  of  tranfportation,  which  feldom 
is  extended  to  murderers.  This  has  the  fame  effect  here  as  in 
China,  in  preventing  frequent  affaffmation  and  daughter. 

Pcrfons  capable,  or  incapable »  of  committing  Crimes  ;  or 
(which  is  all  one)  of  differing  the  cenfures  of  the  law  upon  the 
commitfion  of  forbidden  afts. 

All  the  feveral  pleas  and  excufes,  which  p  rot  eft  the  com¬ 
mitter  of  a  forbidden  aft  from  the  punifhment  which  is  other- 
wife  annexed  thereto,  may  be  reduced  to  this  finglp  confide- 
ration,  the  want  or  defeft  of  will.  An  involuntary  aft,  as  it 
has  no  claim  to  merit,  fo  neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt :  the 
concurrence  of  the  will,  when  it  has  its  choice  either  to  do  or 
to  avoid  the  faft  in  quetlion,  being  the  only  thing  that  renders 
human  aftions  either  praife-worthy  or  culpable.  Indeed,  to 
make  a  complete  crime,  cognizable  by  human  laws,  there 
muff  be  both  a  will  and  an  aft.  For  though,  in  foro  con- 
J'cienticc,  a  fixed  defign  or  will  to  do  an  unlawful  aft  is  almoft 
as  heinous  as  the  commitfion  of  it  ;  yet,  as  no  temporal  tri¬ 
bunal  can  fearch  the  heart,  or  fathom  the  intentions  of  the 
mind,  otherwife  than  as  they  are  demonffrated  by  outward  ac¬ 
tions,  it  therefore  cannot  punifli  for  what  it  cannot  know. 
For  which  reafon,  in  all  temporal  jurifdiftions,  an  overt  aft, 
or  fome  open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is  necell'ary,  in 
order  to  demonffrate  the  depravity  of  the  will,  before  the  man 
is  liable  to  punifhment.  And  as  a  vicious  will  without  a  vi¬ 
cious  aft  is  no  civil  crime,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  aft  without  a  vicious  will  is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that 
to  conffitute  a  crime  againft  human  laws,  there  muff  be,  firff, 
a  vicious  will  ;  and,  fecondly,  an  unlawful  aft  confequent  upon 
fuch  vicious  will. 

Now  there  are  three  cafes,  in  which  the  will  does  not  join 
with  the  aft  :  i.  When  there  is  a  defeft  of  underftanding. 
For  where  there  is  no  difeernment,  there  is  no  choice  ;  and 
where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  aft  of  the  will, 
■which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  determination  of  one’s  choice  to  do 
or  to  abffain  from  a  particular  adtion  :  he,  therefore,  that  has 
no  underftanding,  can  have  no  will  to  guide  his  conduft. 
2.  Where  there  is  underftanding  and  will  lufficient,  refiding 
in  the  party;  but  not  called  forth  and  exerted  at  the  time  of 
the  aftion  done  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  offences  committed' 
by  chance  or  ignorance.  Here  the  will  fits  neuter;  and  nei¬ 
ther  concurs  with  the  aft,  nor  dilagrees  to  it.  3.  Where  the 
aftion  is  conftrained  by  fome  outward  force  and  violence. 
Here  the  will  counteracts  the  deed  ;  and  is  fo  far  from  con¬ 
curring  with,  that  it  loaths  and  difagrees  to,  what  the  man  is 
obliged  to  perform.  Infancy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  and  intoxica¬ 
tion,  fall  under  the  firff  clafs  ;  misfortune  and  ignorance  may 
be  referred  to  the  fecond ;  and  compulfion  or  necelfity  may 
properly  rank  in  the  third.  See  Infancy,  Ibiocy,  Drunk¬ 
enness,  Misfortune,  Ignorance;  Necessity. 

CROIA,  a  town  of  Albania,  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  near  the  gulf  of  Venice,  13  miles 
N.  E.  of  Durazzo.  Long.  19.  27.  E.  I.at.  42.  6.  N. 

CUOMACK-Water,  a  lake  of  Cumberland,  between 
Buttermere  and  Lowefwater,  with  .each  of  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  river  Cocker.  It  is  four  miles  long,  and,  in  fome 
places,  near  half  a  mile  over.  It  is  beautified  with  three  fmall 
ifles  ;  one  of  them  a  rock.  At  the  N.  E.  corner  is  a  band- 
forne  ftone  bridge  of  four  arches  over  its  outlet,  the  Cocker. 
The  water  of  this  lake,  though  clear,  is  not  fo  tranfparent  as 
r  .the  lake  of  Derwent ;  but,  as  well  as  Buttermere  and  Lowes- 
3  water,  it  is  of  a  much  greater  depth  than  the  Derwent.  It 
^abounds  with  very  fine  char  and  red  trout. 
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CROMARTY,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which  comprehends 
part  of  a  peninfula  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Frith,  to  which  it 
gives  name.  On  the  S.  and  W,  it  is  bounded  by  Rofsfliire. 
It  is  12  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  about  three  in  its 
greateft  breadth.  It  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  but  it  is 
now  almoft  deftitute  of  old  trees ;  though,  in  the  days  of  James 
V.  it  was  a  foreft,  and  afforded  {heller  to  many  wolves.  It 
fends  one  member  to  parliament,  alternately  with  Nairne. 

CROMER,  a  fmall  town  of  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  feated  near  the  fea,  and  was  formerly  more 
confiderable  than  at  prefent ;  for  it  had  two  churches,  one  of 
which,  with  feveral  houles,  was  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea.  The 
inhabitants  are  now  cnic-fly  fifiiermcn.  The  part  of  a  church, 
which  ftill  remains,  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  of 
curious  flint,  and  the  tower  was  railed  to  a  great  height :  this, 
indeed,  is  all  that  ftands,  and  the  other  part  of  this  ftrufture 
being  decayed,  divine  fervice  is  performed  once  a  fortnight  in 
the  fteeple.  It  is  22  miles  N.  of  Norwich,  and  127  N.  E.  of 
London.  Long.  1.  13.  W.  Lat  53.  o.  N. 

CROMFORD,  a  village  in  Derbyfhire,  on  the  river  Der¬ 
went,  in  the  road  from  Derby  to  Mrachefter.  Here  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Arkwright  erefted  fome  of  the  new 
cotton  mills,  a  capital  improvement  of  mcchanifm  due  to  him  ; 
and  by  means  of  which  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  ma¬ 
nufacture  have  wonderfully  fpread  in  this  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  Here  alfo  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  built,  before  his 
death,  a  noble  feat,  and  a  church.  Cromford  is  14  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Derby. 

CROMWELL  (Richard),  eldeft  fon  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
was  by  his  father  appointed  fucceftor  to  the  proteftorfhip,  but 
very  foon  depofed  by  the  army.  They  dilcharged  his  debts, 
took  all  the  houfehold  ftuff,  plate,  &c.  gave  him  a  protection 
for  fix  months,  and  fo  he  retired.  He  was  by  no  means  qua¬ 
lified  to  fupport  the  ftation  gained  by  the  alpiring  talents  of  his 
father ;  he  was  of  a  moderate  temper,  and  untainted  with  that 
fanatical  fpirit  which  his  father  had  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated  : 
on  the  reftoration  he  went  abroad  ;  but  returned  in  1680  under 
the  affumed  name  of  Clark,  and  fettled  at  Chelhunt,  in 
Hertfordfhire,  where  he  lived  privately,  and  died  in  1712, 
aged  86. 

CRONACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  and  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  with  a  citadel.  It  is  25 
miles  N.  E.  of  Bamberg.  Long.  11.  35.  E.  Lat.  50.  27.  N. 

CRON  BORG,  a  fortrefs  of  Denmark,  on  the  ille  of  Zea¬ 
land,  near  Elfnnxe,  which  guards  the  pafiage  of  the  Sound. 
In  this  fortrefs  is  a  royal  palace,  in  which  the  late  unfortunate 
and  much-injured  queen  Matilda  was  imprifoned  till  the  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  Zell.  About  half  a  mile  from  this,  is 
a  garden,  called  Hamlet’s  Garden,  faid,  by  tradition,  to  be  the 
fpot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  was  perpetrated.  Long. 
12.  54..  E.  Lat.  56.  o.  N. 

CROTALUS  ( Encycl .)  In  that  article,  plate  59  ftiould 
have  been  referred  to  inltead  of  89. 

CROUCH,  a  river  of  Effex,  which  riles  near  Horndon, 
and  flowing  eaftward,  divides  the  hundred  of  Rochford  from 
that  of  Dengy,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean,  between 
Burnham  and  Foulnefs  Jflaud.  The  Walflect  and  Burnham 
oyfters  are  the  produft  of  its  creeks  and  pits. 

CROUP,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  af- 
fefting  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  attended  with  an  exfu- 
dation  of  coagnlable  lymph,  which  afting  as  an  extraneous 
body,  excites  a  fpafmodic  ftrifturc  of  the  run  a  glotlitlis,  firft  in¬ 
ducing  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a  peculiar  ltridulous 
noile,  and  in  a  fhort  time  fuffocation. 

This  difeafe  being  commonly  fatal,  requires  an  early  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lymptoms,  and  a  rigorous  mode  of  treatment,  for 
v/ant  of  which  it  is  probable  many  children  have  been  loft  ; 
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though  it  is  evident  from  diffeftion,  that  it  is  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  nature  j  yet  trom  reafoning,  as  well  as  from  Tome 
cafes  which  have  lately  .occurred,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  lpafmodic  contraction  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the 
immediate  caufe  of  death. 

As  foonas  poffible  a  brilk  emetic  fhould  be  adminiflered  for  the 
purpofe  of  freeing  the  patient  from  the  coagulaBle  lymph  which 
is  already  fecreted.  Topical  bleeding,  by  means  of  leeches, 
fhould  immediately  fucceed,  and  the  difcharge  encouraged. 
As  loon  as  it  diminifnes,  a  blitter,  lo  large  as  to  cover  the 
whole  throat,  fhould  be  applied,  and  fuffeit-d  to  lie  on  for 
thirty  hours  or  longer. 

As  foon  as  the  emetic- has  operated  fufliciently,  opium  in 
large  dofes  fhould  be  adrainiltered,  by  which  means  the  breath¬ 
ing  Will  in  general  be  loon  relieved ;  but  fhould  it  become 
more  difficult  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours,  the  emetic-is  to  be 
again  repeated,  and  after  its  operation  the  opium  again  em¬ 
ployed.  This  practice  is  to  be  alternately  ufed  till  fuch  time 
as  the  patient  is  out  ol  danger,  which  will  in  genera!  be  in  the 
courfe  of  three  or  four  days. 

Mr.  Kendrick,  lurgeon  in  Warrington,  who  firft  fuggefted 
the  neceffity  of  employing  opiates  in  the  croup,  affects,  that  this 
treatment  has  l'ucceeded  in  four  cafes  out  of  live  under  his  care. 

CUBAGUA,  an  ifland  of  South  America,  between  that 
of  Margaretta  and  Terra  Firma,  lubjett  to  Spain.  Lon°r.  34. 
30.  W.  LaU  xo.  15.  N. 

CUBAN,  a  large  river,  formed  by  the  junClion  of  a  great 
number,  of  dreams  that  rife  in  the  countries  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Calpian.  Taking  a  wetterly  di- 
reClion,  it  divides  the  Abkhas  and  Cireatfians  from  part  of 
Taurica,  and  then  falls  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Cuban,  or  Cuban  Taetaky,  a  country  of  ATia,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  fea  of  Afoph  ;  on  the  N.  by  the- river  Don, 
which  feparates  it  from  Europe  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  defect  of 
Aftracan  y  and  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Cuban,  which  divides  it 
from  Circaffia  and  the  country  of  the  Abkhas. 

CUCKFIELD,  a  town  of  Suffex,  with  a  market  on  Friday. 
It  is  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Lewes,  and  40  S-.  by  W.  of  London-, 
Long.  o.  12.  W.  Lat.  51.  4.  N. 

CUDDAPA,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooflan,  ceded 
by  Tippoo  Sultan  to  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Pennar,  95. miles  W.  by  N.  of  its  entrance,  at  Ganga- 
patnam,  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  140  N.  W.  of  Madras. 
Long.  78.  47.  E.  Lat,  14.  3.  N_ 

CUDWORTH  (Ralph),  a  very  learned  divine  of  the 
church  of  England  in  the  17th  century.  IivJanuary  1647  he 
was  one  of  the  perfons  nominated- by  a  committee  of- the  par¬ 
liament  to  be  confnlted  about  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the 
Bible.  In,  1678  he  publifhed  his  True  lntdhrlual  Syfiem  of 
the  TJnitetfe  ;  a  work  which  met  with  great  oppofition.  He 
likewife  publithed  a  treatile,  entitled  Be  us  jaj'tijicatus :  or, 
e‘  The  divine  goodnefs  of  God  vindicated,  againft  the  affertions 
of  abfolute  and  unconditionate  reprobation.”  He  embraced 
the  mechanical  or  corpufcular  philofophy  r  but  with  regard  to 
the  Deity,  ipirits,  genii,  and  ideas,  he  followed  the  Platonifls. 
He  died'  at  Cambridge  in  it588.  The  late  earl  of  Shaftelbury 
Ryles  him  an  excellent  and  learned  divine,,  of  higheft  authority 
at  home,  and  fame  abroad.  His  daughter  Damaris,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Sir  Francis  Mafham,  of  Oates  in  Etlex,  was  a  lady  o-f 
genius  and  learning  fhe  had  a  great  friendfbip  for  Mr. 
Locke,  who  refided  feveral  years  at  her  houfe  at  Oates,  where 
he  died  in  1704. 

CUFF  (Henry),,  the  unfortunate  feeretary  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Earl  of  Etlex,  was  born  at  Hinton  St.  George  in  Somer- 
letfhire,  about  the  year  1560,  of  a  genteel  family,  who  were 
poffefftd  of  confiderable  edates  in  that  county.  In  1576  be 
was  entered  of  1  unity  Coliege, Oxford,. where  he  foon  acquired 


confiderable  reputation  as  a  Grecian,  and  difputant.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  icTiowftip  in  the  above-mentioned  college;  but  was 
afterwards  expelled  fof  fpeaking  difrefpedtfully  of  the  founder. 
He  was,  however,  foon  after  admitted  of  Merton  College;  of 
which,  in  1586,  he  was  eiedted  probationer,  and,  in  1^88, 
follow.  In  this  year  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  elefted  Greek  profeffor,  and,  ia 
1 5  q-4,  prohtor  of  the  univerfity. 

When  he  left  Oxford  is  uncertain  ;  nor  are  we  better  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  means  of  his  introduction  to  the  Earl  of 
Etlex.  When  that  nobleman  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Mr.  Cuff  was  appointed  his  feeretary,  and  continued  in¬ 
timately  connedted  with  his  lordlhip  until  bis  confinement  in 
the  Tower ;  and  he  is  generally  fuppoled  to  have  adviied  thoie 
violent  meafures  which  ended  in  their  mutual  deltruftion. 
The  earl  indeed  confefled  as  much  before  his  execution,  and 
charged  him,  to  his  face,  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Mr.  Cuff  was  tried  for  high-treafon,  convicted,  and 
executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  30th  of  March,  1601.  Lord  Bacon, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  Camden,  fpeak  of  him  in  very  harlh- 
terms.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities. 

He  wrote  two  books  ;  the  one  entitled.  The  Differences  of 
the  Ages  of  Man’s-Life ;  the  other,  De  Rebus  Geltis  in  Sanfto 
Concilio  Nicaeno.  The  firft  was  publifhed  after  his  death  ; 
the  fecond  is  (till  in  manufeript. 

GUJAS  (James),  in  Latin  Cujacias,  the  bell  civilian  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Touloufe,  of  obfcure  parents,  in  1320.  Fie 
learned  polite  literature  and  hiftory and  acquired  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  ancient  laws,  which  he  taught  with  extraordinary 
reputation  at  Touloufe.,  Cahors,  Bourges,  and  Valence,  in 
Dauphiny.  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to 
Turin,  and  gave  him  fingular  marks  of  his  efteem.  Cujas 
afterwards  refuted  very  advantageous  offers  from  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  Xfll.  who  was  defirous  of  having  him  teach  at  Bologna  ; 
but  he  chofe  rather  to  fix  at  Bourges,  where  he  had  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  ftholars  ;  whom  he  not  only  took  great  plea- 
lure  in  inftrufting,  but  aflilted  with  his  fubllance,  which  occa- 
fioned  his  being  called  the  Father  of  his  Scholars.  He  died  at 
Bourges  in  1590,  aged  70.  His  works  are  in  high  efteem 
among  civilians. 

CULLEN  (William),  an  eminent  phyfician  and  medical 
teacher,  was  born  in  1712,  in  the  county  of  Lanerk  in  Scot¬ 
land.  He  ferved  an  apprenticefhip  to  a  lurgeon  and  apothe¬ 
cary  in  Glafgow,  and  afterwards  went  feveral  voyages  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  as  lurgeon  to  a  trading  fhip.  He  at  length  fet¬ 
tled  at  the  town  of  Plamilton,  praftifing  chiefly  in  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  branches.  It  is  a  very  lingular  circum- 
ltance  in  the  hiftory  of  medicine,  that  William  Hunter,  after¬ 
wards  fo  eminent  as  an  anatomift  and  accoucheur  in  London, 
fhould  at  one  time  have  been  partner  with  Cullen  in  an  ineou- 
fiderable  country  town.  It  appears,  however,  that,  at  this 
early  period  of  their  lives,  neither  of  them  limited  his  ambi¬ 
tion  to  fuch  a  confined  circle ;  for  it  was  the  fpirit  of  their 
partnerlhip  to  provide  means  for  enabling  them  alternately  to 
enjoy  thofe  further  advantages  of  education  which  (canty  eir- 
cumftances  had  hitherto  denied  them.  In  confequence  of  this 
agreement,  Cullen  ftudied  one  winter  at  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  while  Hunter  was  pradlifing  on  the  common  ac¬ 
count.  Hunter,  the  next  year,  vifited  London,  and  followed 
his  fortune  in  that  metropolis,  under  the  aufpices  of  Dr. 
Douglas  the  anatomift  Cullen,  during  his  abode  at  Hamil¬ 
ton,  attra<fted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  a  vifit  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  intent 
upon  Come  chemical  refearches.  It  was  not  ditficult  for  a 
man  of  his  difeefnment  to  dilcover  in  the  young  apothecary  a 
perfon  fuperior  to  the  ftation  he  then  occupied  Soon  after,  a 
fudden  illnefs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whole  feat  is  adjacent 
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to  the  town  of  his  name,  occafioneyl  Cullen  to  be  fent  for  ;  and 
his  treatment  of  the  cafe  appeared  lb  judicious  to  Dr.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was-  afterwards  confultcd,  that  he  became 
his  liberal  encomiaft.  Cullen’s  improving  profpedts  induced 
him  to  form  a  matrimonial  connection  with  an  amiable  wo¬ 
man,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  minifter.  He  afterwards 
took  the  degree  of  dodder  of  phvfic,  and  fettling  at  Glafgow,  was 
appointed,  in  1746,  chemical  ledturer  in  the  univerfity  of  that 
city.  Here  he  began  to  difplay  thofe  talents  for  teaching, 
which  ever  afterwards  fo  advantageouily  diftinguifhed  him. 
His  enunciation  was  dillindt,  his  manner  lively  and  familiar, 
and  he  peculiarly  excelled  sin  the  art  of  clear  and  methodical 
arrangement.  He  foon  became  a  great  favourite  with  the 
ftudents,  and  rendered  chemiftry  an  objedl  of  ardent  purfuit 
among  them,,  the  effedts  of  which  were  afterwards  happily 
exemplified  in  the  difeoveries  of  his  pupil,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Black.  His  private  pradtice  kept  pace  with  his  growing  re¬ 
putation  ;  and,  in  1751,  he  was  more  diredtly  engaged  in  the 
l'ervice  of  the  healing  art,  by  his  appointment  of  profelfor  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  The  fame  of  Edinburgh  as  a  me¬ 
dical  lchool  has  by  nothing  been  lo  much  promoted  as  by  the, 
vigilance  of  its  curators  to  leize  upon  every  man  of  diftin- 
guifhed  merit  within  their  reach,  and  incorporate  him  among 
their  profefl’ors  Thus,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Plummer,  the  che¬ 
mical  profelfor,  in  175 6,  Dr.  Cullen  received  an  unanimous  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  vacant  chair;  and  he  did  not  hefitate  to  quit 
all  his  advantages  at  Glafgow  for  a  ftation  in  the  univerfity  of 
the  Scottilh  metropolis.  Here  he  foon  arrived  at  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  academical  popularity  which  for  fo  many 
years  diftinguifhed  him  beyond  all  his  brethren,  and  for  which 
he  was  indebted,  not  only  to  his  merit  as  a  teacher,  but  to  the 
laudable  pains  he  took  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  pupils. 
He  was  cordially  attentive  to  all  their  interefis,  admitted  them 
freely  to  his  houfe,  converted  with  them  on  the  mod  familiar 
terms,  folved  their  doubts  and  difficulties,  gave  them  the  life 
of  his  library,  aud  in  every  relpeqt  treated  them  with  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  friend,  and  the  regard  of  a  parent.  It  is  impoflible 
for  thofe  who  perfcnally  knew  him  in  this  relation  ever  to  for¬ 
get  the  ardour  of  attachment  which  he  infpired.  His  influence 
upon  young  minds  was  augmented  by  the  novelty  of  his  opi¬ 
nions,  and  the  freedom  of  his  animadverfions  upon  the  medi¬ 
cal  fyftems  then  chiefly  in  vogue,  but  which  undoubtedly  pre- 
fented  feveral  points  of  attack.  The  older  profeffors  had  all 
been  educated  in  the  Boevhaavian  lchool,  and  though  men  of 
merit,  were  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  doiffrines  they 
had  imbibed.  Dr.  Cullen  called  in  queftion  fome  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  theory  of  the  Leyden  profelfor,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  which  depended  upon  the  humoral  pathology.  He 
introduced  new  fpeculations,  which,  if  not  always  fatisfadlory, 
never  failed  to  be  ingenious;  and  afforded  animated  topics  for 
the  debates  and  difcuffions  of  the  ftudents.  Whilft  he  was 
chemical  profelfor,  he  had  no  public  opportunity  of  delivering 
his  medical  opinions,  except  in  the  clynical  ledlures  which  fell 
to  his  ftiare  in  courfe.  Indeed,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Alfton,  in 
1760,  he  was  defired  to  finilh  the  courfe  of  materia  medica 
which  that  profelfor  had  begun ;  and  this  gave  occafion  to 
fome  further  difplay  of  his  fyftems.  It  was  not  till  the  deceafe 
of  Dr.  Whytt,  in  1766,  that  a  proper  medical  chair  became 
vacant.  The  body  of  ftudents  then  made  a  great  effort  to  pro¬ 
cure  Dr.  Cullen’s  appointment  to  the  practical  profefforlhip.j 
but  this  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Gregory,  who  iucceeded  to  Dr. 
Rutherford.  A  compromife,  however,  took  place  between 
them,  by  which  they  agreed  to  give  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
pradtice  of  phyfic  in  alternate  years  :  and  fome  have  accounted 
this  period  to  have  been  the  moll  ffourilhing  for  medical  fcience 
which  Edinburgh  ever  witnefled.  This  arrangement  was 
broken  by  Dr.  Gregory’s  lamehted  death  ;  after  which  Dr. 


Cullen  continued  to  hold  the  pradlical  chair  till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  own  deceafe.  His  private  employ  kept  pace 
with  his  academical  reputation,  and  he  rofe  to" be  the  firft  phy- 
fician  in-  point  of  pradtice  in  Scotland,  He  was  likewile  fre¬ 
quently  confulted  from  England,  and  other  countries,  which 
were  filled  with  pradlitioners  who  had  been  his  pupils,  and  re- 
tainedahighvenerationforbis  talents.  Dr.  J.  Brown,  from  being 
the  votary,  became  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who 
at  length  began  to  feel  fome  of  that  jealoufy  towards  an  inno¬ 
vator  which  he  himfelf  had  once  infpired.  The  hiftory  of  aca¬ 
demical  fquabbles  would  improperly  be  introduced  into  this 
{ketch  ;  we  therefore  clofe  the  life  of  this  eminent  perfon  with 
mentioning,  that  he  died  on  February  5,  1790,  in  his  feventy- 
feventh  year.  Notwithftanding  the  fources  of  emolument  he 
enjoyed,  a  large  and  expenfive  family,  and  inattention  to 
economy,  fo  far  exhaufted  his  income,  that  he  left  a  ftender 
provffien  for  the  furvivors,  which  was  augmented  by  a  penfion 
from  the  crown,  granted  upon  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
king’s  phyfician  for  Scotland. 

Dr.  Cullen’s  lcientific  merits  are  now  more  particularly  to 
be  di! cuffed.  As  a  chemift,  no  confiderable  dil'covery  can  be 
aferibed  to  him ;  but  he  was  an  extremely  ufeful  teacher  of  the 
fcience,  from  the  liberal  and  comprehenfive  -Ciews  he  took  of 
it,  and  the  great  clearnefs  of  method  with  which  he  treated  it. 
He  likewife,  from  an  accurate  colledlion  of  fadts,  formed  very 
complete  hiftories  of  feveral  of  its  departments,  particularly 
thofe  connedled  with  medicine  and  the  materia  medica  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  no  man  in  thefe  kingdoms  has  done  fo  much 
to  render  chemiftry  a  popular  ftudy,  elpecially,  among  the 
medical  faculty. 

His  character,  as  a  preceptor  and  improver  in  the  theory 
and  pradlice  of  phyfic,  is  to  be  eftimated  from  the  works  he 
publifhed,  as  a  fort  of  text-book  of  his  ledlures,  and  of  which 
various  fucceffive  editions  appeared,  enlarged  and  altered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  progrefs  of  his  profelfional  labours.  Of  thefe 
the  principal  is  that  which,  in  a  bald  tranfiation  of  the  Latin 
term.  Primus  Linece,  ufed  by  Haller  and  others,  he  entitled 
.**  Eirft  Lines  of  the  Pradtice  of  Phyfic.”  The  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  work  appeared  in  1784,  in  four  volumes  odtavo. 
Regarding  the  affedlions  of  the  motions  and  moving  powers  of 
the  animal  economy  as  the  leading  enquiry  in  confidering  the 
difeafes  of  the  human  body,  he  aflumes  the  general  principles 
of  Hoffman,  but-corredled  and  extended  in  their  application. 
He  di (claims,  however,  all  thofe  hypothetical  opinions  which 
are  ufually  called  theories;  and.aft'erts,  that  the  dodtrines  he 
lays  down  are  only  indudlions  from  that  generalifation  of  f  arts 
relative  to  the  found  and  difeafed  body,  which  it  has  been  his 
great  bufinefs  to  colledL  Nor  has  any  fyitematift  more  fairly 
deferved  the  prail'e  of  being  a  faithful  colledlor  of  fadts,  and 
allowing  them  all  due  weight  in  his  rcafonings.  He  has  not, 
however,  been  contented  with  a  merely  empirical  bafis  for  me¬ 
dical  pradlice,  but  has  always  endeavoured  to  inveffigate  the 
proximate. caufe  of  difeales,  and  to  build  upon  it  a  confident 
method  of  cure.  The  moll  remarkable  of  his  attempts  of  this 
kind  is  his  dodtrine  of  the  proximate  caufe  of  fevers,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove  the  co-exittence  of  fpafm  and. atony  in 
the  body.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the  fubtle  reafon mgs  upon 
which  his  opinions  in  this  and  other  inftanees  are  founded,  no 
candid  judge  will  deny  the  great  merit  derived  to  his  work 
from  the  excellent  deferiptions  and  lagacious  dilcriminutions  it 
contains,  and  the  full  and  commonly,  juft  views  of  pradlice 
which  it  difplays.  Dr.  Cullen  affords  the  rare  and  inftnidlive 
example  of  a  man  naturally  addidled  to  all  the  refinements  of 
(peculation,  who  yet  pays  luch  a  refpedl  to  experience,  as  to 
fubmittojts  decifion  in  all  points  of  practice,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  appearing  inconfillcnt  with  his  own  dodtrine.  1’his 
dilpofition,  which  has  given  his  opponents  fome  advantage 
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over  him  in  argument'.,  greatly  adds  to  Iris  value  as  a  guide  in 
an  art  lb  uncertain  in  its  principles  as  that  of  medicine.  An¬ 
other  of  his  class-books  is  his  “  Synopfis  Nolologiae  Metho¬ 
dic®, ”  of  which  the  third  edition,  in  two  volumes  odfavo, 
appeared  in  17S2.  This  contains  the  leveral  nofologies  of 
Sauvages,  Linnaeus,  Vcg'el ,  and  Sagar,  with  one  of  his.  own, 
meant  as  an  improvement  upon  all  thefe.  As  methodical.ar- 
rangement  was  one  of  his  peculiar  talents,  it  might  beexpedted 
that  he  fliould  fucceed  in  this  talk  as  ,far  as  the  nature  of  the 
lubjedt  would  admit ;  and,  without  difparagement  to  his  pre- 
decellbrs,  it  may  be  pronounced  that  he  has  improved  upon 
them  all  in  the  elegance  of  his  charadferiltic  definitions,  and 
the  judicioufnefs  of  Ins  diftribution.  The  “  Ledtures  or.  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,”  which  we  have  mentioned  as  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Cullen  on  an  emergency,  were  thought  fo  ingenious,  that  copies 
of  them  were  multiplied  among  the  ftudents  ;  and  at  length,  in 
177a,  one  of  them  furreptitioujfly  reached  the  prefs.  The 
doblor  obtained  an  injundtion  to  flop  the  lale  of  this  imperfedt 
publication  5  but,  with  fome  corredtions,  it  was  afterwards 
fuffered  to  proceed.  He  promifed,  however,  at  fome  period 
to  give  an  improved  edition  of  his  own  5  and  this  appeared  in 
1789,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  is  a  work  very  different 
from  the  common  fyftems  on  the  lubjebl,  and  indeed,  as  a 
critic  has  oblerved,  rather  deferves  the  title  of  the  philofophy 
of  the  materia  medica  than  the  fimple  hiftory  of  it.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  taken  from  the  medical  indications,  and  to  each 
,  dais  are  prefixed  introdudory  oblervations,  which  form  a.  iyf- 
Tem  of  therapeutics.  Many  of  the  general  dodtrinesof  me'di- 
cine  are  likewile  detailed.  As  it  contains  a  number  of  the 
mature  opinions  of  the  author  on  the  moft  important  topics,-  it 
is  well  entitled  to  attention,  although  it  is  in  many  points  de¬ 
fective  as  a  treatife  on  the  lubjedt  alfigned.  Its  general  fpirit 
is  that  of  medical  fcepticifm  ;  of  ,a  man  who  has  read  much, 
thought  much,  and  determined  little  :  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked  of  Dr.  Cullen's  writings  in  general,  that  he  has  been 
more  fuccefsful  in  demolifhing  the  fyftems  of  others,  than  in 
eftabiithiug  his  own.  A  pamphlet  Concerning  the  Recovery 
of  Perfons  drowned  and  feemingly  dead,  177 5,  is  to  be  added 
to  the  lift  of  his  publications.— -We  are  indebted  to  the  popular 
.■biographical  work  of  Dr.  Aikin  for  the  foregoing  particulars. 

CULM,  a  town  of  Weftem  Pruffia,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
feated  near  the  Viftula,  60  miles  S.  of  Dantzic.  Long.  18. 
30.  E.  Lat.  53.. a 4.  N. 

CULMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  . London¬ 
derry,  feated  on  the  coaft  of  Loughfoyle,  five  miles  N.  of 
Londonderry.  Long.  7.  3.  W.  Lat.  55.  8.  N. 

CULMSEE,  a  town  of  Poland,  five  miles  from  Culm, 
•whofe  bifhop  generally  refides  here. 

CUMANA,  a  town  of  S.  America,  in  Terra  Firma,  capital 
©f  a  province  of  the  fame  name.  Long.  63.35.  W.  Lat.  9. 
46.  N.  . 

CUMBERLAND  (Richard),  a  very'  leamed:Enghfh 'divine 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  fon  of  a  citizen  of 
London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1672  he  publithed 
his  excellent  Treatife  of  the  Laws  of  Nature ;  and  in 
1686,  An  Effay  toward  the  Jewifti  Weights  and  Meafures. 
After  the  revolution  he  was  nominated  by  King  William  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Peterborough,  without  the  leaft  folicitation  on 
his  part.  He  purfued  his  ltudies  to  the  laft  ;  and  the  world 
is  obliged  to  him  for  clearing  up  feveral  difficulties  in  hifiory, 
chronology,  and  philofophy  After  the  age  of  83,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Coptic  language,  of  which  he  made 
himfelf  matter.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  humility  of  mind, 
benevolence  of  temper,  and  innocence. of  life,  as  for  his  exten- 
five  learning.  -He  died  in  1718. 

CUMBftAV;  Greater  and  Lesser,  two  little  iflands  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  to  the  E.  of  the  iile  of  Bute.  The  former 
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is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  free-ftone  quarries,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Columba.  Upon 
the  latter  is  a  lighthoufe. 

CUPAR,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeffiire,  and  the 
county-town,  8  miles  N.  by  E.- of  Falkland,  in  a  rich  valley, 
on  the,  N.  fide  of  the  river  Eden. 

CURIA-MARIA,  an  iflan-i  of  Ana,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia 
.Felix,  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Prim,  Long,  55.  25.  E. 
Lat.  17.  o.  N. 

CURING,  a  term  ufed  tq  denote  that  procefs  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  .to  any  animal  or  vegetable  article  of  food,  with  a  view  to 
preferve  it  for  future  ufe.  Baiting,  drying,  pickling,  or 
lrnoking,  are  the  common  means-ufed  for  this  purpofe.  The 
■following  is  the  fpecification  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Bat- 
ley,  of  Streatham,  Surrey,  for  a  new  method  of  curing  her¬ 
rings,  fprats,  Ac  — u  After  fevering  the  head,  and  taking 
out  the  entrails  of  the  herrings  or  fprats,  fait  the  body  of  the 
fifh  with  bay  or  rock,  or  the  common  fait,  in  the  bafks  (if 
not  fufficiently  faked  as  fea  .flicks),  but  the  bay  or  rock  fait  +s 
preferable,  as  the  common  is  more  apt  to  abforb  the  pickle, 
and  occafion  the  fifh  to  ruft.  .In  the  next  place  pack  the  fifh 
in  a  calk,  in  the  ufual  way,  and  between  every  layer  fprinkie 
a  ffnall  portion  of  fait,  and  alio  pickle,  fufficient  to  cover  the 
fifh.  Such  pickle  is  to  be  made  with  one  pound  of  bay  fait, 
four  ounces  of  faltpctre,  and  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  me- 
lafles  (to  fuit  different  palates),  to  a  gallon  of  fpring  water,  if 
to  be  procured,  and  boil  the  fame  till  the  whole  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  diffoived.  (River  water  may  anfwer  the. purpofe, 
but  fpring  water  is  preferable.)  When  the  fifh  are  fo  packed, 
leaving  a  vacuum  between  two  and  three  inches  of  the  head  of 
the  cafk,  for  a  full  portion  of  pickle,  then  let  the  calk  be 
headed  up,  and  properly  coopered,  with  a  cork -hole,  either  in 
the  head  or  centre,  through  which  may  be  poured  a  further 
iupply  of  the  pickle,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fifli ;  and  when 
the  herrings  or  fprats,  but  particularly  the  latter,  are  intended 
for  travelling,  it  may  be  advifable  to  put  a  falle  top,  bored 
with  holes,  between  the  fifh  and  cafk-head,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  too  much  fhaken  :  the  fame  proportion  of  any 
fugar  might  be  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  melaffes,  but  the  extra 
price  would  probably  be  confidered  as  an  impediment ;  and 
from  one  to  three  months  fhould  be  allowed  for  curing,  in  order 
to  give  the  fifh  a  full  flavour  before  they  are  ufed,  frnoked  or 
dried.  The  above  pickle  would  anfwer  for  flavouring  the  fifh 
in  their  original  ftate,  if  needful;  but,  on  account  of  the  oil 
and  filth  contained  in  the  heads  and  roes,  the  preferable  mode 
of  curing  and  preferving  the  body  of  the  fifh  is  by  fevering  the 
head  from,  and  taking  out  the  entrails,  as  the  only  effedtual 
means  of  eradicating  the. noxious  qualities  which  would  other- 
wife  adhere  to  them.  And,  in  curing  fprats,  it  is  expedient 
to  fprinkie  a  larger  quantity  of  fait  in  proportion  between  each 
layer  than  is  requifite  for  the  herrings  when  packed  in  the 
cafk.  And  as  the  fprat  calks  will  feldom  exceed  ten  gallons, 
a  vacuum  of  about  one  inch  from  the  head  for  calks  of  that 
dimenfion  will  he  fufficient.” 

CURL,  a  difeafe  affedting  the  plant  of  the  potatoe,  very 
well  known  to  agricultures.  The  remedy  for  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fuch  national  importance  as  to  induce  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufadtures,  and  Commerce,  to 
offer  their  gold  medal,  or  thirty  pounds,  to  the  per  on  who 
fhould  dilcover  the  nature  and  caufe  of  it,  and  point  out  an 
effedtual  cure.  They  received  the  three  following  papers ; 
and  being  defirons  of  encouraging  every  attempt  to  enfure 
l'uccefs  in  the  culture  of  that  valuable  vegetable,  divided  the 
pecuniary  premium  equally -among  the  three  candidates. 

From  Mr.  Hollins  paper  we  feledt  the  following  abftradt  : 

“  The  curl  in  potatoes,'’  fays  he,  “  is  a  difeale  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  three  different  Rages  or  degrees. 
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"  i ft.  The  half-curled  plants,  have  leaves  fomewhat  long, 
and  curled  only  in  a  moderate  degree  :  they  'produce  a  tole¬ 
rable  crop,  if  the  fummer  be  not  very  dry  ;  but  if  otherwife, 
the  potatoes  will  be  Inrall  and  watery. 

“  2d.  The  completely -curled  plant?,  feldom  more  than  fix  or 
feven  inches  high  :  they  foon  ripen  and  die.  The  potatoes  are 
generally  fmaller  than  a  nutmeg,  of  a  rutty  red  coloux-,  and 
unwholefome  as  food. 

“  3d.  The  corrupted  potatoes ,  or  thofe  in  which  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  power  is  nearly  deftroyed,  never  appear  above  ground. 
The  feed  may  be  found  at  Michaelmas,  as  frefh,  to  appear¬ 
ance,  as  when  it  was  fet,  with  a  few  l'mall  potatoes  clofe  to  it. 

“  Th ejtrjl  caufe  of  the  curl  in  potatoes  muft  be  traced  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  feed  was  railed  the  preceding  year. 

“  If  the  potatoes  be  fet  late  in  thefeafon,  that  is,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  in  a  rich  foil,  well  ma¬ 
nured,  having  a  fouthern  al'pedt,  and  if  the  fummer  fhould  be 
hot  and  dry  till  (we  will  fuppofe)  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
when  the  blow  of  the  plants  has  fallen  off,  then  the  feed  will 
be  exhaufted  in  feeding  the  plant  only ;  and  very  few  pota¬ 
toes  will  appear.  Should  the  weather  now  become  moift  and 
genial,  the  plants,  efpeeially  if  they  fiiould  be  earthed,  will 
blow  afrefti,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  very  large  potatoes 
may  yet  be  produced. 

“  Thefe  potatoes  are  perfectly  fit  for  ufe  as  food ;  but  as  they 
were  produced  from  the  ftalk  of  the  plant,  after  the  feed  it- 
felf  was  exhaufted,  they  will  be  defective  in  moifture  and  ve¬ 
getative  power  :  and  the  plants  which  proceed  from  them  the 
following  year  will  be  found  to  be  curled.” 

Second  caufe.  “  The  curl,”  fays  Mr.  Hollins,  “  may  be 
produced  without  manure  or  earthing,  provided  the  potatoes 
be  fown  (at  the  end  of  May)  thick  together,  in  a  rich  foil, 
and  covered  with  green  fern,  or  other  litter,  before  the  plants 
appear.  The  rain  rots  the  fern  or  litter,  and  enables  it  to  pe¬ 
netrate  as  a  manure  to  the  roots ;  and  the  plants  are  forced, 
as  ro-  the  preceding  experiment,  to  a  lecond  growth,  and  blow. 
The  feed  thus  raifed  produced  plants  that  were  curled.” 

“  The  forcing  potatoes  by  cultivation,  as  above  deferibed, 
I  find  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  curl,  both  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ments,  repeated  for  feveral  years  fucceffively,  and  alfo  from 
the  obfervations  I  have  made  upon  the  pradtice  and  ill  fuccefs 
of  my  neighbours. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  flowers  of  many  plants,  fuch 
as  the  peppy,  the  rofe,  and  many  others,  are  much  altered 
by  cultivation  ;  they  become  double,  the  ftamina  are  converted 
into  petals,  the  generic  character  is  loft,  they  become  what 
botanifts  call  monfters  ;  the  parts  of  generation  being  chang¬ 
ed,  no  feed-  is  produced.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  confider 
any  part  of  a  plant  in  which  the  vegetative  power  refides  as 
a  feed,  it  will  he  found  that  rich  cultivation  produces,  if  not 
ablolutely  the  fame,  at  leaft  a  fitnilar  imperfection  in  the  po- 
tatoe ;  for  the  flower  and  the  bulbous  root  are  both  enlarged 
by  cultivation.  In  the  flower  little  or  no  feed  is  produced: 
in  the  potatoe,  the  vegetative  power  is  impaired  or  deftroyed, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  difeale. 

“  It  is  obfervable  that,  wherever  the  vegetative  power  is 
impaired,  there  is  always  a  deficiency  of  moifture  ;  which 
confirms  my  opinion,  mentioned  before,  and  ts  itfelf  proved 
by  the  following  experiment. 

“  Both  healthy  and  curled  plants  may  be  raifed  from  the 
fame  potatoe,  in  the  following  manner: 

“  Dig  up,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  fame  potatoes  railed 
as  is  deferibed  in  the  preceding  pages.  Amongft  the  largeft 
will  be  found  fome  that  have,  indifferent  parts,  different  de¬ 
grees  of  moifture,  the  leaft  at  the  butt,  and  the  moll  at  the 
cr.own  end,  the  quantity  of  moifture  gradually  inci eating  from 
the  butt  to  the  crown.  Take  one  let  from. the  crown  and  ano- 
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ther  from  the  butt :  the  former  will  produce  an  healthy,  the 
latter  a  curled  plant.  The  curl-producing  potatoes  are  alfo 
oblerved  to  be  drier  both  before  and  after  boiling,  and  are 
boiled  in  a  Ihorter  time.” 

The  mode  of  preventing  the  curl  in  potatoes  recommended 
by  Mr.  Hollins  is  this  :  he  fays,  ift.  “  The  beft  time  of  fet- 
ting  is  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 
Make  ridges  a  yard  afunder  :' put  your  manure  firll  into  the 
trench,  and  with  moderation  :  fet  the  potatoes  in  a  triangular 
form,  five  or  fix  inches  afunder,  cover  them  with  the  foil  to  the 
thicknefs  of  five  or  fix  inches.  There  is  but  little  danger  of 
laying  or  too  much  of  the  foil  :  the  deeper  are  the  fets,  the 
better  will  they  be  protedted  from  the  fccrching  heat  of  the 
fun,  if  the  feafon  fhould  be  dry.  This  diftance  of  five  or  fix 
inches  is  fo  fmall  as  to  prevent  the  plants  growing  too  rank, 
and  yet  fufficient  for  each  of  them  to  be  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  the  air. 

“  2dly.  When  they  have  grown  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
feven  inches  above  the  ground,  you  muft  not  earth  them,  as  is 
the  ufual  practice.  You  muft  take  away  the  weeds,  and  may 
draw  a  little  mould  to  them  ;  but  you  muft  be  careful  to  do  it 
before  the  bloffom-buds  appear,  which  time  is  generally  about 
the  end  of  June. 

“  They  will  now  require  no  further  care,  excepting  that  of 
weeding. 

“  I  am  of  opinion  that  early  fetting  is  advantageous,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greater  chance  of  early  rain,  which  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  plants  if  the  fummer  fhould  be  dry.  By 
this  procefs,  the  plants  will  be  healthy  ;  the  young  potatoes 
will  be  formed  in  due  feafon  ;  they  will  grow  gradually  ; 
the  plant  will  ripen  and  die  in  due  time,  and  will  not  be 
forced  into  a  feccnd  growth  by  the  rain  which  may  fall  in 
September.  The  fap  being  thus  left  in  the  potatoe,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  feed  endued  with  an  unimpaired  perfect  vegetative 
power,  and  the  plants  which  are  raifed  from  them  will  be 
found  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  curl. 

“  N.  B.  The  potatoes  may  be  dug  as  foon  as  they  can  be 
handled  without  crulhing  the  peel,  that  is,  about  the  end 
of  September. 

“  Sound  potatoes  are  procured  with  the  greateft  certainty 
from  earth  that  has  been  peeled  and  burnt :  the  foil  thus 
prepared  is  well  fuited  to  the  growth  of  potatoes.  In  thi-s 
they  grow  gradually,  and  are  not  forced  beyond  their  na¬ 
tural  fize  :  in  doubtful  feed,  it  is  fafeft  to  plant  the  fmalleft 
potatoes  xcbolc. 

“  The  foil  the  mod  likely  to  produce  the  curl,  is  that 
which  is  rich  in  itfelf,  much  manured,  and  lias  a  fouthern 
afpedt.  In  other  fituations,  where  the  foil  is  not  rich,  and 
the  garden  is  cold,  either  from  its  being  upon  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  or  expofed  to  the  north,  the  curl  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  ;  which  is  known  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Radnorfnire  and.  Montgomeryftiire.  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  confonant  with  my  theory  ;  for  where  the  foil  is  poor, 
and  the  fituation  cold,  the  plants  cannot  be  forced  into  a 
fecond  growth  by  earthing  and  manure. 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  difiiiade  thofe  who  are  anxious  to 
raife  large  crops  for  immediate  ufe,  from  earthing  and  ma¬ 
nuring  to  the  utmoft  extent  ;  I  only  caution  them  again!! 
ufing  potatoes  fo  raifed  for  feed.  By  earthing  and  manur¬ 
ing,  you  will  doubtlefs  raife  large  crops  of  large  potatoes 
perfectly  good,  as  food,  but  imperfeft  as  feed;  for  the  ve¬ 
getative  power  will  be  impaired  by  this  forcing  cultivation. 
Hence  it  will  be  the  intereft  of  every  prudent  cultivator,  to 
allot  a  portion  of  his  potatoe-garden  to  the  railing  of  feed, 
potatoes.  If  the  diredtions  which  I  have  given  be  followed, 
I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  fuccefs ;  at  leaft  1  am  <<u- 
tain  that  the  curl  will  not  m;ke  it?  appearance.” 
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"Mr.  Pitt’s  paper.—-11  Having  been  a  grower  of  potatoes,” 
fays  he,  “  upon  a  confiderable  fcale,  for  thefe  ten  years,  I 
write  wholly  from  experience  :  my  annual  growth  has  ge¬ 
nerally  been  from  five  hundred  to  one  thoufand  bufhels.  I 
have  frequently  had  a  few  curled,  but  not  for  feveral  years, 
uniefs  I  planted  curled  forts  in  fmall  quantities,  on  purpofe 
for  obfervation.  The  curl  in  potatoes  is  doubtlefs  owing 
to  a  degeneracy  in  the  feed  ;  to  the  particular  fpecies  or  va¬ 
riety  being  worn  out ;  by  too  great  a  famenefs,  and  too  long 
planting  on  the  fame  fort  of  land  :  and  this  degeneracy  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  potatoe ;  every  known  plant,  and 
perhaps  even  animal,  is  fubjedt  to  a  fimiiar  degeneracy. 
"Wheat,  Town  too  long  on  the  fame  fpot,  without  changing 
the  feed,  will  generally  become  fmut  and  hen-corn.  I  have 
known  barley,  by  being  fown  nine  or  ten  years  on  the  fame 
kind  of  foil,  degenerate  to  the  lightnefs  of  oats ;  and  oats, 
from  the  fame  caufe,  become  little  more  than  hulk  and 
chaff.  Peas,  too  long  fown  without  change,  ripen  later,  and 
become  fo  unkindly,  that  the  pods,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
haulm,  never  fill.  To  confider  the  fame  idea,  and  apply  it  in 
an  inllance  or  two,  to  the  animal  creation,  I  have  known  a 
good  breed  of  hogs,  by  repetition  of  breeding  male  and  fe¬ 
male  from  the  fame  farrow,  become  fo  rickety,  that  they  could 
not  be  reared  ;  and  have  very  credible  accounts  of  the  lame 
effedts  taking  place  in  the  human  fpecies,  by  confining  inter¬ 
marriages  to  two  or  three  families  for  generations. 

“  I  hope  this  digrefiion  will  be  excufed,  as  tending  to  iiluf- 
trate  the  main  fubjedt,  by  making  the  caufe  of  the  diforder, 
in  queftion,  apparent. 

“  The  cure,  I  have  no  doubt,  confifts  in  planting  forts  that 
have  hitherto  retained  their  health  and  their  perfection  ;  (and 
many  fuch  forts  there  are ;  frelh  varieties  are  annually  raifed, 
and  may  be  multiplied  almoft  to  infinity,  by  lowing  the  bell 
or  natural  feed  of -the  potatoe)  :  and  indeed  it  is  the  duty,  as 
well  as  intereft,  of  every  cultivator,  whether  of  potatoes,  or 
any  other  vegetable,  to  procure  his  feed  from  as  perfect  a 
plant  as  poifible,  and  by  no  means  to  ule  the  feed  of  a  worn- 
out,  degenerate  plant. 

“  I  have  never  underftood,  that  the  curl  in  potatoes  has 
been,  in  this  country,  by  any  means  formidable  to  the  atten¬ 
tive  cultivator. '  No  one  in  their  fenfes  would  plant  a  dege¬ 
nerate  fort  but  upon  a  narrow  fcale,  nor  indeed  is  there  the 
leaft  occafion  :  for  the  bounty  of  nature  has  always  at  hand 
plenty  of  lubftitutes,  equal  or  fuperior  in  quality  to  former 
forts,  even  when  they  were  in  perfection.  The  varieties  that 
I  have  known  fail  by  curling,  in  this  country,  are  only  three  : 
their  provincial  names  are,  firft,  an  early  fort,  called  here 
Pretty  Bettys ;  in  lieu  of  which  are  introduced  Champions 
and  Golden  Balls,  both  excellent  early  forts  :  fecondly  and 
thirdly,  the  old  Winter  Reds',  and  Pink  Eyes,  have  both 
failed,  and  we  have  inftead  of  them,  Aylefbury  Whites,  the 
Clutter  Potatoe,  the  Ox  Noble,  red  and  white  Surinam  for 
cattle ;  a  dark  purple  kind,  called  by  fome  the  Pomegranate 
Potatoe ;  and  many  other  valuable  forts,  which  never  have 
yet  curled.  The  rational  remedy,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  is 
the  railing  and  introducing  of  frefh  varieties;  a  practice  which 
has  never  yet  been  interrupted  by  any  difficulty.” 

Mr.  Holt’s  paper. — “  On  the  caufe  and  prevention  of  the 
curl  in  potatoes,”  fays  Mr.  Holt,  “  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  thoughts,  being  a  fubjedt  of  no  fmall  importance  to 
the  farmer,  and  to  which  1  have  paid  not  a  little  attention. 

“  The  caufe  of  this  dileafe,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  does 
not  arife  from  peculiarity  of  foil,  variety  of  manure,  difference 
of  feafon  (dry  or  moift) :  the  caufe,  therefore,  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  fhould  feem,  originates  from  the  fet,  which,  when 
once  infedted,  I  imagine  is  incurable ;  and  the  difeafe  or  curl 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  total  degeneracy  of  the 


plant,  by  being  worn  out,  through  want  of  change  of  feed, 
upon  the  fame  foil,  with  probably  fome  other  caules  co¬ 
operating, 

,c‘  It  is. a  well-known  fact,  to  every  experienced  farmer,  that 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  grain  and  vegetables  require  repeated 
renewal,  or  change  from  different  foils  :  or  they  wear  out, 
(as  the  phrafe  is),  yield  but  imperfedt  crops,  if  continued  too 
long;  and  defeat  the  cultivator  in  his  expectations  of  reaping 
benefit.  Why  may  not  this  too  caufe  the  fame  effedt  in  po^ 
tatoes,  by  their  being  too  repeatedly  planted,  and  occafion 
the  blafted,  early-matured  appearance  of  the  Items,  which  is 
always  followed  by  a  failure  of  crop. 

“  In  confirmation  of  the  above  theory,  this  diftridt  for  fome 
years  fuffered  great  injury  from  curled  potatoes.  As  the 
dileafe  had  but  then  lately  mack  Its  appearance,  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  were  at  a  lofs  for  a  remedy. — This  was  obtained  by  to¬ 
tally  difearding  their  former  feed-plants  ;  and  of  late  years 
large  quantities  have  been  annually  imported  from  Scotland, 

“  This  pradtice  has  been  attended  with  fuccefs  :  few  crops, 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  fay  none,  have  been  infedted  with 
the  difeafe,  if  renewed  ;  but  if  the  fame  feed  was  imprudently, 
for  a  few  years,  continued  upon  the  fame  foil,  fome  plants 
would  appear  infedted ;  and  if  ftill  continued  longer,  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  inftead  of  being  partial,  would  foon  become  total,  with 
few  exceptions.  The  cultom  now  is,  to  import  every  year 
from  Scotland.  , 

“  There  may  be  other  reafons  which  caufe  a  degeneracy  of 
Wearing  out  of  the  plant. — Every  feed  has  its  peculiar  feafon, 
when  it  is  moft  proper  to  be  committed  to  the  earth.  In 
fome,  the  budding  of  certain  plants,  or  the  blowing  of  flowers, 
indicate  this  preciie  moment  to  the  attentive  cultivator  :  the 
month,  or  even  the  day  of  the  month,  is  his  only  guide  in 
others.  To  a  few  of  thefe  the  molt  favourable  time  is  very 
limited,  fo  very  limited,  that  the  winter  turnip  will  not  (in 
this  diftridt)  yield  a  crop,  if  its  feed  be  not  fown  within  a  very 
few  days  before  or  after  the  20th  of  July  ;  but  better,  if  rive 
days  before  this  period,  than  the  fame  number  of  days  after¬ 
wards.  From  the  20th  of  March  to  the  end  of  April  is  a 
proper  feafon  for  planting  moft  of  the  kinds  of  the  winter 
potatoe  :  but  this  root,  the  friend  and  great  fupport  of  the 
labouring  man,  is  not  fo  very  fhy  of  her  favours ;  produc¬ 
tive  crops  have  been  obtained  when  planted  even  in  July; _ 

Time,  however,  for  acquiring  fufficient  maturity,  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  from  fuch  late  planting ;  for  the  crop,  though  produc¬ 
tive,  is  not  perfedt,  being  neither  fo  folid  nor  palatable ;  and 
this  may  be  one  caufe  of  accelerating  a  decay,  or  bringing  on 
the  curl. 

“  The  potatoe  is  alfo  liable  to  other  diforders  :  in  Very  dry 
feafons,  excrefcences  will  arife,  vulgarly  called  the  fcab ;  in 
moift  feafons,  little  holes  or  cavities  appear,  called  the  can¬ 
ker  ;  and  both  thefe  diforders  increafe  according  to  the  length 
of  time  they  remain  in  the  earth  after  having  acquired  matu¬ 
rity.  Tt  is  more  than  probable,  that  thefe  diforders  may  haften 
the  decay,  and  caufe  the  curl. 

“  One  method  of  preventing  the  dileafe,  namely,  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  feed,  has  been  already  mentioned  :  another  fource  of 
prevention  offers,  from  railing  new  kinds  from  the  feed  or  ap¬ 
ple  of  the  lant,  or  the  fame  kinds  renewed  again  from  the 
feed,  haifing  new  kinds  from  feed,  however,  requires  no 
fmall  port'on  of  difeernment;  for  the  feed  from  the  fame 
plant  w  ll  produce  fo  many  varieties,  that  it  requires  nice 
judgment  of  the  cultivator  properly  to  feledt.  Great  num¬ 
bers,  from  infpedtion  only,  will  be  weeded  out  and  rejedt- 
ed ;  and  of  thofe  retained,  more  will  be  again  rejected  the 
fucceeding  and  following  years :  of  the  remaining  few, 
there  may  different  characters  ftill  exift  ;  fuch  as  ill  or  well- 
flavoured,  clofe  or  coarfe-grained.  productive,  non-produc- 
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tive,  See.  See.  '  Each  may  have  their  refpeftive  value:  but 
I  think  it  may  be  generally  afferted,  that  the  finer  kinds 
fooner  degenerate  ;  the  coarfe  kinds,  which  are  almoft,  if 

•  not  always,  more  productive,  retain  their  vigour  the  longeft. 
The  following  example  confirms  this  opinion. 

“  Spring,  1785. — I  procured  anew  kind  of  potatoe,  called 
a  Dabb,  lately  raifed  from  feed  ;  where,  I  know  not :  the 
character  of  which  was  large,  coarfe-grained,  ftrong- flavour¬ 
ed,  and  of  courfe  rejected  from  the  table  ;  but  being  very 
productive,  was  ufeful  for  cattle.  The  laft  year  it  was  ho 
much  improved,  as  to  be  no  longer  rejected  :  it  ftill  re¬ 
tains  the  quality  of  being  productive,  even  fo  much  as  yield¬ 
ing,  this  prefent  year,  fix  bufhels  from  every  ftatute  perch. 
It  fhciiiid  be  obferved,  that  the  pr-icnt  very  luxuriant  crop 
may  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  having  been  planted  on  a 
virgin  foil,  which  was  never  before  improved,  or  broken 
up  ;  verv  little  dung  was  ufed.  Here  is  an  evident  change 
for  the  better;  the  plants  are  vigorous,  and  there  is  at  pre¬ 
fent  no  appearance  of  decay  :  this  new  foil  may  be  the 
means  of  preferving  the  plant  a  few  years  longer;  but  a 
total  change  of  feed  will,  in  time,  become  abfolutelv  necef- 
lary. 

“  Hence,  it  fhould  appear,  that  although  the  difbafe,  after 
the  prefent  (lock  has  been,  to  a  Ceram  degree,  infeCted, 
can  never  be  cured,  yet  means  may  be  taken  for  preven¬ 
tion  :  and  that  this  is  the  cafe  in  this  diftriCt  is  evident ;  few 
crops,  of  late  years,  having  failed,  by  being  much  infeCted 
with  this  diforder  ;  for,  wherever  the  curl  has  appeared, 
in  ever  fo  frna.ll  a  degree,  that  flock  has  been  rejeCled  by 
the  attentive  cultivator,  and  new  feed  obtained. 

“  ft  was  fo  late  as  the  year  1565,  when  the  potatoe  was 
firfl  imported  from  its  native  foil,  America,  into  Ireland  ; 
and  afterwards  (owing  as  is  reported,  to  a  fhip wreck)  they 
were  planted  upon  the  fea-coafl,  in  Lancafhire,  from  whence 
their  cultivation  has  been  progreflive,  from  the  well,  through 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  in  fome  of  which  but  very 
lately.  It  is  alfo  imagined,  that  this  difeafe  firft  appeared  in 
this  very  diflrift  of  the  kingdom  wherein  they  were  firft 
cultivated;  and  this  happened  about  the  year  1764:  a  re¬ 
markable  cireumftance  at  which  time  I  yet  well  remember  : 

_ a  perfon,  full  of  enterprife,  obferving  the  curl  in  a  few 

Items  of  a  certain  crop,  and  that  they  at  the  fame  time  de¬ 
cayed,  or  arrived  at  maturity  fooner  than  the  reft,  had 
them  carefully  feleifted  out,  imagining  he  had  luckily  ob¬ 
tained,  fomehow,  a  new  and  early  kind  ;  and  had  all  of 
them  planted  the  next  feafon  :  that  he  was  difappointed  of 
his  fucceeding  crop  was  evident ;  but  from  what  caufc  he 
was  puzzled. 

“  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  offer  thefe  hints,  for  that, 
after  having  drawn  them  up,  in  the  manner  here  fent,  I 
read  them  over  to  a  very  intelligent  farmer  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  faid  that  thefe  thoughts  totally  correfponded 
with  his  own.  I  have  {hewn  them  alfo  to  a  refpeitabie 
clergyman,  who,  to  his  other  many  excellent  qualities,  is 
always  ready  to  communicate  information,  and  has  favoured 
me  with  the  following  extratt  from  a  private  letter. 

“  ‘  A  labouring  man  in  my  neighbourhood  has  got  a  very 
good  potatoe  :  the  only  fault  is,  that  out  of  four  plants,  three 
of  them  are  abominably  curled  ;  on  which  account  I  de- 
fired  he  would  give  me  four  potatoes.  From  each  potatoe 
I  took  a  Jhoot,  not  a  Jet ,  in  order  to  fee  if  the  {hoots  would 
be  curled  :  they  were  not :  fo,  poflibly  their  not  being 
curled  may  be  accidental,  or  poflibly  the  curl  may  arife  from 

•  the  Jet  planted.  Another  year,  I  will  plant  a  dozen  or 
more,  of  thefe  potatoe-fhoots  :  then,  if  there  fhould  be  no 
curl,  I  {hall  be  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  curl  arifes  from 

'  fome  difeafe  in  the  Jet.  What  I  mean  by  fhoot,  is— I  put 


three  or  four  fets  into  a  flower-pot;  when  they  have  foot 
to  be  about  two  inches  high,  and  have  fibres,  T  take  the. 
fets  up,  and  with  a  knife  cut  the  thoots  off,  leaving  not  the 
lead  piece  of  a  feton  the  {hoot.  I  then  plant  the  {hoots.’ 

“  It  fhould  appear,  from  the  above  ingenious  experiment, 
of  which  future  trials  will  confute  or  confirm  the  fail,  that 
it  corroborates  the  above  theory,  by  proving  the  difeafe  in 
the  fet ;  and  which,  when  the  caufe  or  feat  of  the  diforder 
is  lopped  away,  the  cure  is  effe&ed  by  the  force  of  nature 
to  heal  itfelf,  and  the  power  of  vegetation  on  the  frnall 
fibres,  which  retain  newly-acquiredlife,  though  from  an  in- 
feiled  paient  (lock. 

“  The  nature  of  vegetation  is  fo  myfterious,  that  we  muft 
acknowledge  our  ignorance  in  her  wonderful  procefs.  We 
know  that  many  varieties  of  fruits  may,  by  a  fingle  bud  of 
each,  be  inoculated  upon  one  and  the  fame  fingle  flock;  and 
that,  from  this  one  root  or  fountain-head,  may  be  obtained 
the  different  fruits  therein  depofited ;  but  by  what  law  of 
attraffion  orrepulfion  this  common  flock  or  parent  can  di¬ 
vide,  aflrmilate,  correct,  and  adjuft,  the  different  particles 
of  matter  of  which  each  fruit  is  diftinguifoed,  by  fhape  and 
flavour,  is  beyond  our  reach  to  know.  It  is  true  that  but 
a  very  frnall  part  of  the  food  of  plants  or  fruits  is  filtered 
through  the  roots  of  the  plants:  the  leaves,  the  bark,  the 
wood,  imbibe  from  the  atmofphere,  and  perform  their 
talk:  but  being  of  different  fliape,  texture,  and  grain,  each 
has  its  feparate  and  particular  mode  of  operation,  and  thereby 
caufes  different  effects.  Nor  yet  are  we  able  to  fay,  what  it 
may  be  that  gives  the  different  flavours  to  fruit ;  whether 
from  the  component  particles  of  matter  differently  arranged, 
or  whether  from  the  leparate  and  component  parts  being  of 
different  fhapes,  &c.  &x.  Thefe  are  fecrets  hitherto  with¬ 
held,  and  probably  ever  will  be  hid  from  the  fearch  of 
man.” 

CURSOLIERS,  a  frnall  ifland  of  Livad.ia,  in  the  gulf  of 
Patias,  formerly  called  Echanades. 

CUSSET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Allier, 
and  late  province  of  Bourbonnois,  1 7  miles  N.  of  Roanne. 
Long.  4.  5.  E.  Lat.  4 6.  17.  N. 

CUSTOM  and  Habit  ( Encycl .).  In  our  original  article 
we  omitted  the  neceffary  conflderation  of  the  effects  of  cujlorn 
and  habit  in  the  animal  economy.  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to 
five  heads.  1.  On  the  Ample  folids.  2.  On  the  organs  of 
fenfe.  3.  On  the  moving  power.  4.  On  the  whole  nervous 
power.  5.  On  the  fyftem  of  blood- veflels. 

x.  Effects  on  the  fimple  folids.  Cuftom  determines  the  de¬ 
gree  of  flexibility  of  which  they  are  capable.  By  frequently 
repeated  flexion,  the  feveral  articles  of  which  thefe  folids  con- 
fid  are  rendered  more  fupple  and  moveable  on  each  other. 
A  piece  of  catgut,  e.  g.  when  on  the  ftretch,  and  having  a 
weight  appended  to  its  middle,  will  be  bended  thereby  per¬ 
haps  half  an  Inch  ;  afterwards,  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
fame  weight,  or  by  increafing  the  weight,  the  flexibility  will 
be  rendered  double.  The  degree  of  flexibility  has  a  great  ef¬ 
fect  in  determining  the  degree  of  ofcillation,  provided  that 
elafticity  is  not  affedled ;  if  it  go  beyond  this,  it  produces 
flaccidity.  Again,  cuftom  determines  the  degree  of  tenfion  ; 
for  the  fame  elaftic  chord  that  now  ofcillates  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  tenfion,  will,  by  frequent  repetition  of  thefe  ofcilla- 
tions,  be  fo  far  relaxed,  that  the  extenfion  muft  be  renewed 
in  order  to  produce  the  fime  tenfion,  and  conlequently  the 
fame  vibrations,  as  at  firft.  This  appears  in  many  inftances* 
in  the  animal  economy,  as  when  different  muleles  concur  to 
give  a  fixed  point,  or  tenfion,  to  each  other :  and  thus  a 
weakly  child  totters  as  it  walks  ;  but  by  giving  it  a  weight  to 
carry,  and  by  thus  increafing  the  tenfion  of  the  fyftem,  it 
walks  more  iteadily.  I11  like  manner  the  fulneis  of  the  l'vf. 
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tern  gives  ftrength,  by  dirtending  the  vert'd  s  every-where,  and 
10  giving  tenrton  :  hence  a  man,  by  good  nourithment,  from 
being  weak,  acquires  a  great  increafe  of  ftrength 'in  a  few  days  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  evacuations  weaken  by  taking  off  the 
tenrton. 

2.  Effects  on  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Repetition  gives  a  greater 
degree  of  fenrtbihty,  in  fo  far  only  as  it  renders  perception 
more  accurate.  Repetition  alone  gives  lafting  impreflions, 
and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  memory  ;  for  fingle  im- 
preflions  are  but  retained  for  a  fhort  time,  and  are  loon  for¬ 
got.  Thus  a  perfon,  who  at  prefent  has  little  knowledge  of 
cloths,  will,  by  frequently  handling  them,  acquire  a  lkill  of  dif- 
cerning  them,  which  to  others  feems  almoft  impoftible.  Many 
are  apt  to  miftake  this  tor  a  nicer  fenrtbihty,  but  they  are 
much  miftaken  ;  for  it  is  an  univerfal  law,  that  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  imprelfton  renders  us  lefs  acute.  This  is  well  illul- 
trated  by  the  operation  of  medicines  5  for  all  medicines 
which  adt  on  the  organs  of  fetife  mult,  after  lome  time,  be 
increafed  in  their  dole,  to  produce  the  fame  effect  as  at  firft. 
This  affords  a  rule  in  practice  with  regard  to  thefe  medicines  ; 
it  becoming  neceflary,  after  a  certain  time,  to  change  one  me¬ 
dicine  even  for  a  weaker  of  the  fame  nature.  Thus  medi¬ 
cines,  which  even  have  no  great  apparent  force,  are  found, 
by  long  ule,  to  deftroy  the  fenlibility  of  the  fyftem  to  other 
impreflions.  But  to  this  general  rule,  that,  by  repetition,  the 
force  of  impreflions  is  more  and  more  diminilhed,  there  are 
fonie  exceptions.  Thus  perfons,  by  a  ftrong  emetic,  have 
had  their  ftomachs  rendered  fo  irritable,  that  i-20th  of  the 
firft  dofe  was  fufticient  to  produce  the  fame  effedt.  This, 
however,  oftener  takes  place  when  the  vomit  is  repeated  every 
day;  for  if  the  fame  vomit  be  given  at  pretty  confiderable  in¬ 
tervals,  the  general  rule  is  obferved  to  hold  good.  Thus  two 
contrary  effects  of  habit  are  to  be  noted  ;  and  it  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  greater  irritability  is  more  readily  pro¬ 
duced  when  the  rtrlt  impreffion  is  great,  as  in  the  cafe  firft 
given  of  the  ftrong  emetic.  This  may  be  further  illuftrated 
by  the  effedt  of  fear,  which  is  commonly  obferved  to  be  di- 
minifhed  on  repetition  ;  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  cuf- 
tom  :  while,  on  the  other  haud,  there  are  inftances  of  perfons, 
who,  having  once  got  a  great  fright,  have  for  ever  after  con¬ 
tinued  (laves  to  fears  excited  by  impreflions  of  the  like  kind, 
however  flight;  which  muft  be  imputed  entirely  to  excels  of 
the  firft  impreffion,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  To  this 
head  alfo  belongs  the  affociation  of  ideas,  which  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  memory  and  all  our  intelledtual  faculties,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  the  effedt  of  cuftom  ;  with  regard  to  the  body  alfo, 
thefe  allbciations  often  take  place.  And  fometimes,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  eftedts  on  the  body,  alfociations  feemingly  opportte  are 
formed,  which,  through  cuftom,  become  a'bfolutely  neceflary  ; 
e.  g.  a  perfon  long  accuftomed  to  fleep  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  great  noife,  is  fo  far  from  being  incommoded  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  that  afterwards  fuch  noife  becomes  neceflary  to  pro¬ 
duce  fleep.  It  will  be  of  ufe  to  attend  to  this  in  medical  prac¬ 
tice  ;  fer  we  ought  to  allow  for,  however  opportte  it  may 
ieem  at  the  time,  whatever  ufually  attended  the  purpofe  we 
defigned  to  effedt.  Ihus,  in  the  inlianceof  fleep,  we  muft 
not  exclude  noife  when  we  want  to  procure  reft,  or  any  caufes 
which  may  leetn  opportte  to  fuch  an  effedt,  provided  cuftom 
has  rendered  them  neceflary. 

3.  Effects  on  the  moving  Jibres.  A  certain  degree  of  ten¬ 
rton  is  neceflary  to  motion,  which  is  to  be  determined  by 
cuftom  ;  e.  g.  a  fencer,  accuftomed  to  one  foil,  cannot  have 
the  fame  fieadinefs  or  activity  with  one  heavier  or  lighter.  It 
is  neceflary  alfo  that  every  motion  fhould  be  performed  in  the 
fame  rttuation,  or  poltiue  of  the  body,  as  the  perfon  has  been 
aeci.ftcjned  to  employ  in  that  motion.  Thus,  in  any  chirur- 
gical  opeiation,  a  certain  poliure  is  recommended;  but  if 


the  operator  has  been  accuftomed  to  another,  fuch  a  one, 
however  awkward,  becomes  neceflary  afterwards  to  his  right 
performance  of  that  operation. 

Cuftom  alfo  determines  the  degree  of  ofcillation,  of  which 
the  moving  fibres  are  capable.  A  perfon  accuftomed  to  ftrong 
mufcular  exertions  is  quite  incapable  of  the  more  delicate. 
Thus  writing  is  performed  by  fmall  mufcular  contradtions ; 
but  if  a  perfon  has  been  accuftomed  to  ltronger  motions  with 
thefe Tnulcles,  he  will  write  with  much  lefs  fteadinefs. 

This  lubjedt  of  tenfion,  formerly  attributed  to  the  fimple 
fibres,  is  probably  more  ftridtly  applicable  to  the  moving  : 
for,  befides  a  tenfion  from  flexion,  there  is  alfo  a  tenrton  from 
irritation  and  fympathy  ;  e.  g.  the  tenrton  of  the  ltomach 
from  food,  gives  tenrton  to  the  whole  body.  Wine  and  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  give  tenrton  ;  c.  g.  a  perfon  that  is  fo  affedted 
with  tremor  as  fcarcely  to  hold  a  glafs  of  any  of  thefe  liquors 
to  his  head,  has  no  looner  fwallowed  it,  than  his  whole 
body  becomes  fteady ;  and  after  the  fyftem  has  been  accuf¬ 
tomed  to  fuch  ftimuli,  if  they  are  not  applied  at  the  ufual 
time,  the  whole  body  becomes  flaccid,  and,  of  confequence, 
unfteady  in  its  motions. 

Again,  cuftom  givos  facility  of  motion.  This  feems  to 
proceed  from  the  diftenrton  which  the  nervous  power  gives  to 
the  moving  fibres  themfelves.  But  in  whatever  manner  it  is 
occafioned,  the  effedt  is  obvious,  for  any  new  or  unufual  mo¬ 
tion  is  performed  with  great  difficulty. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  lenfation  depends  on  a  communication 
with  the  fenforium  commune,  by  means  of  organs  fufficiently 
diftended  with  nervous  influence.  We  have  found,  that  fen- 
fibility  is  dimioiffied  by  repetition.  And  we  have  now  to  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  it  may  be  increafed  by  repetition, 
owing  to  the  nervous  power  itfelf  flowing  more  eafily  into  the 
part  on  account  of  cuftom.  Attention  to  a  particular  objedt 
may  alio  determine  a  greater  influx  into  any  particular  part, 
and  thus  the  fenfibility  and  irritability  of  that  particular  part 
may  be  increafed. 

But  with  regard  to  facility  of  motion,  the  nervous  power, 
no  doubt,  flows  moft  eafily  into  thole  parts  to  which  it  has 
been  accuftomed  :  yet  facility  of  motion  does  not  entirely  de¬ 
pend  on  this,  but  in  part  alfo  on  the  concurrence  of  the  adtion 
of  a  great  many  mufcles  ;  e.  g.  Winflow  has  obferved,  that,  in 
performing  any  motion,  a  number  of  mufcles  concur  to  give 
a  fixed  point  to  thofe  intended  chiefly  to  adt,  as  well  as  to 
others  that  are  to  vary  and  modify  their  adtion.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  aflifted  by  repetition,  and  the  freer  influx  ;  as  by  ex¬ 
perience  we  know  the  proper  attitude  for  giving  a  fixed  point 
in  order  to  perform  any  adtion  with  facility  arjd  fteadinels. 

Cuftom  gives  a  lpontaneous  motion  alfo,  which  feems  to  re¬ 
cur  at  tinted  periods,  even  when  the  exciting  caufes  are  re¬ 
moved.  Thus,  if  the  ftomach  has  been  accuftomed  to  vomit 
from  a  particular  medicine,  it  will  require  a  much  fmallerdofe 
than  at  firft,  nay,  even  the  very  fight  or  remembrance  of  it 
will  be  fufticient  to  produce  the  efl’edl;  and  there  are  ne  t 
wanting  inftances  of  habitual  vomiting,  from  the  injudicious 
adminiltration  of  emetics.  It  is  on  this  account  that  all  fpaf- 
modic  affedtions  fo  eafily  become  habitual,  and  are  fo  difficult 
of  cure  ;  as  we  muft  not  only  avoid  all  the  exciting  caufes, 
even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  but  alfo  their  allbciations. 

Cuftom  alfo  gives  ftrength  of  motion  :  ftrength  depends  on 
ftrong  ofcillations,  a  free  and  copious  influx  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  on  denfe  l’olids.  But  in  what  manner  all  thefe 
circumftances  have  been  brought  about  by  repetition,  has  been 
already  explained.  The  effedl  of  cuflom,  in  producing 
ftrength,  may  be  thus  illuftrated ;  a  man  that  begins  with 
lifting  a  calf,  by  continuing  the  fame  pradtice  every  day,  wiii' 
be  able  to  lift  it  when  grown  to  the  full  rtze  of  a  bull. 

All  this  is  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  pradtice  of  phy- 
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•fie,  though  but  too  little  regarded  ;  for  the  recovery  of  weak 
people,  in  great  meafure,  depends  on  the  ufe  of  exercife, 
luited  to  their  ftrength,  or  rather  within  it,  frequently  repeated 
and  gradually  increafed.  Further,  it  is  necelfary  to  oblerve, 
that  cuftom  regulates  the  particular  celerity  with  which  each 
motion  is  to  be  performed :  for  a  perfon  accuftomed.  for  a 
con  fide  cable  time,  to  one  degree  of  celerity,  becomes  incapa¬ 
ble  of  a  greater ;  c.g.  a  man  accuftomed  to  flow  walking  will 
be  out  of  breath  before  he  can  run  twenty  paces.  The  train, 
or  order,  in  which  our  motions  are  to  be  performed,  is  alfo  efta- 
blifhed  by  cuftom;  for  if  a  man  hath  repeated  motions,  for  a 
certain  time,  in  any  particular  order,  he  cannot  afterwards 
perform  them  in  any  other.  Cuftom  alfo  very  frequently  aflo- 
ciates  motions  and  fenfations :  thus,  if  a  perfon  has  been  in 
ufe  of  aflociating  certain  ideas  with  the  ordinary  ftimulus  which 
in  health  excites  urine,  without  thefe  ideas  the  ufual  inclina¬ 
tion  will  lcarce  excite  that  excretion;  and,  when  thefe  occur, 
will  require  it  even  in  the  abfence  of  the  primary  exciting 
caufe  :  a.  g.'  it  is  very  ordinary  tor  a  perfon  to  make  urine 
when  going  to  bed ;  and  if  he  has  been,  for  any  length  of 
time,  accuftomed  to  do  fo,  he  will  ever  afterwards  make  urine 
at  that  time,  though  otherwife  he  would  often  have  no  fiich 
inclination  :  by  this  means  fome  fecretions  become,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  fubjeX  to  the  will.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  going  to 
lfool :  and  this  affords  us  a  good  rule  in  the  cafe  of  coftive- 
fiefs  ;  for  by  endeavouring  to  fix  a  ftated  time  for  this  evacua¬ 
tion,  it  will  afterwards,  at  fuch  time,  more  readily  return.  It 
is  further  remarkable,  that  motions  are  infeparably  afl’oeiated 
with  other  motions :  this,  perhaps,  very  often  proceeds  from 
the  necelfary  degree  of  tenfion ;  but  it  alfo  often  depends 
merely  on  cuftom,  an  inftance  of  which  we  have  in  the  uniform 
motions  of  our  eyes. 

4.  Fffefls  on  the  whole  Nervous  Power.  We  have  found, 
that,  by  cuftom,  the  nervous  influence  may  be  determined 
more  eafily  into  one  part  than  another,  and  therefore,  as  all 
the  parts  of  the  fyftem  are  ftrongly  connected,  the  fenfibility, 
irritability,  and  ftrength  of  any  particular  part,  may  be  thus 
increafed.  Cuftom  alfo  has  the  power  of  altering  the  natural 
temperament,  and  of  inducing  a  new  one.  It  is  alfo  in  the 
power  of  cuftom  to  render  motions  periodical,  and  periodically 
fpontaneous.  An  inftance  of  this  we  have  in  lleep,  which  is 
commonly  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  nervous  power  being  ex- 
haufted,  the  neceflary  confequence  of  which  is  fleep,  e.  g.  a 
reft  of  the  voluntary  motions  to  favour  the  recruit  of  that 
power  :  but  if  this  were  the  cafe,  the  return  of  fleep  fliould  be 
at  different  times,  according  as  the  caufes  which  diminifh  the 
nervous  influence  operate  more  or  lefs  powerfully ;  whereas 
the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife,  thefe  returns  of  fleep  being  quite 
regular.  This  is  no  lefs  remarkable  in  the  appetites,  that  re¬ 
turn  at  particular  periods,  independent  of  every  caule  but 
cuftom.  Hunger,  e.  g.  is  an  extremely  unealy  fenfation  ; 
but  goes  off  of  itfelf,  if  the  perfon  did  not  take  food  at  the  ufual 
time.  The  excretions  are  further  proofs  of  this,  c.  g.  going  to 
ftool,  which,  if  it  depended  on  any  particular  irritation,  fliould 
be  at  longer  or  (horter  intervals  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
aliment.  There  arc  many  other  inftances  of  this  difpofition  of 
the  nervous  influence  to  periodica!  motions,  as  the  ftory  of  the 
ideot  of  Stafford,  recorded  by  Dr.  Plot  (SpeXator,  No.  447.), 
who,  being  accuftomed  to  tell  the  hours  of  the  church-clock, 
as  if  ftruck,  told  them  as  exaXly  when  it  did  not  ftrike  by  its 
being  out  of  order.  Montaigne  tells  us  of  fome  oxen  that  were 
employed  in  a  machine  for  drawing  water,  who,  after  making 
300  turns,  which  was  the  ufual  number,  could  be  ftimulated 
by  no  whip  or  goad  to  proceed  further.  Infants,  alfo,  cry  for 
and  expeX  the  breaft  at  thofe  times  in  which  the  nurle  has  been 
accuftomed  to  give  it. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  human  economy  is  fubjeX 
Yol.  X. 


to  periodical  revolutions,  and  that  thefe  happen  not  oftener 
may  be  imputed  to  variety ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon 
why  they  happen  oftener  in  the  body  than  mind,  becaufe  that 
is  fubjeX  to  greater  variety.  We  fee  frequent  inftances  of  this 
in  difeafes,  and  in  their  crifes ;  intermitting  fevers,  epileptics, 
afthmas,  &c.  are  examples  of  periodical  affebtions;  and  that 
critical  days  are  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  this  country  as  in 
Greece,  and  fome  others,  may  be  imputed  to  the  variety  and 
inftability  of  our  climate  3  but  perhaps  ftill  more  to  the  lefs 
lenfibility  and  irritability  of  our  fyftem  ;  for  the  exhibition  of 
medicine  has  little  efteX  in  difturbing  the  crifes,  though  it  be 
commonly  aftigned  as  a  caufe. 

We  are  likejvife  fubjeX  to  many  habits  independent  of  our- 
felves,  as  from  the  revolutions  of  the  eeleftial  bodies,  particu¬ 
larly  the  fun,  which  determines  the  body,  perhaps,  to  other 
daily  revolutions  befides  fleeping  and  waking.  There  are  aifb 
certain  habits  depending  on  the  leafons.  Our  connexions, 
likewile,  with  refpeX  to  mankind,  are  means  of  inducing 
habits.  Thus  regularity  from  aflociating  in  bufinefs,  induces 
regular  habits  both  of  mind  and  body. 

There  arc  many  difeafes,  which,  though  they  arofe  at  firft 
from  particular  caufes,  at  laft  continue  merely  through  cuftom 
or  habit.  Thefe  are  chiefly  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  We 
fhould,  therefore,  ftudy  to  counteract  fuch  habits  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  Hippocrates,  among  other  things  for  the  cure  of 
epilepl'y,  orders  an  entire  change  of  the  manner  of  life.  We 
likewile  imitate  this  in  the  chincough  ;  which  often  refills  all 
remedies  till  the  air,  diet,  and  ordinary  train  of  life,  are 
changed. 

5.  Etfcfls  on  the  Blood-veQ'eh .  From  what  has  been  faid  on 
the  nervous  power,  the  diliribution  of  the  fluids  muft  necefla- 
rily  be  varioufly  affeXed  by  cuftom,  and  with  that  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  ditl'erent  excretions  ;  for  though  we  make  an 
eftitnate  of  the  proportion  of  the  excretions  to  one  another,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  climate  and  feafons,  they  muft  certainly  be  very 
much  varied  by  cuftom. 

On  this  head  we  may  obferve,  that  blood-letting  has  a  ma- 
nifeft  tendency  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  the  blood  ;  and  if  this 
evacuation  be  repeated  at  ftated  times,  fuch  fymptoms  of  re¬ 
pletion,  and  luch  motions  are  excited  at  thefe  times,  as  render 
the  operation  neceflary.  The  fame  has  been  obferved  in  fome 
fpontaneous  haemorrhages.  Thefe,  indeed,  at  firft,  may  have 
fome  exciting  caufes,  but  afterwards  they  l'eem  to  depend 
chiefly  on  cuftom.  The  beft  proof  of  this  is  with  regard  to  the 
menftrual  evacuation.  There  is  certainly  fomething  originally 
in  females,  that  determines  that  evacuation  to  the  monthly 
periods.  Conftant  repetition  of  this,  comes  to  fix  it,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  ftrong  caufes,  either  favouring  or  preventing  re¬ 
pletion  3  e.  g.  blood-letting  will  not  impede  it,  nor  filling  the 
body  induce  it :  and,  indeed,  fo  much  is  this  evacuation  con- 
nedted  with  periodical  motions,  that  ii  is  little  in  our  power 
to  produce  any  effeX  by  medicines  but  at  thofe  particular 
times.  Thus,  if  we  would  relax  the  uterine  lyftetn,  and  bring 
back  this  evacuation  when  fupprefied,  our  attempts  would  be 
vain  and  fruitlefs,  unlefs  given  at  that  time  when  the  inenlts 
fhould  have  naturally  returned. 

CUSTRTN,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany,  in  the  New 
Marche  of  Brandenburg,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  leated  in  a  tno- 
rafs,  furrounded  by  two  branches  of  the  Oder,  46  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Berlin.  Long.  14.  4(X  E.  Lat.  52..  40.  N. 

CUTAIS,  the  capital  of  Imeritia,  a  country  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  and  the  refidence  of  its  fovereign 
prince  David.  The  remains  of  its  cathedral  feem  to  prove 
that  it  was  once  a  confiderable  place,  but  it  now  fcarcely  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  a  village. 

CUTCH,  a  territory  of  confiderable  extent  in  Hindooftan 
Proper.  It  is  governed  by  a  rajah  of  its  own,- and  is  fituated 
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©n  the  S.  E.  of  Sindy  ;  the  E.  branch  of  the  Indus  feparating 
the  two  countries.  It  extends  along  the  N.  coaft  of  the  gulf 
of  Cutch,  and  is  feparated  from  Guzerat  by  the  river  Puddar, 
or  one  of  its  branches.  It  abounds  with  hills,  woods,  and 
Tandy  wilds.  The  interior  part  of  it  is  unknown.  Its  capital 
is  Boodge-hoodge. 

CUXHAV  EN,  a  fea-port  of  Bremen,  fituated  cn  the 
German  Ocean,  between  the  mouths  ot  the  Elbe  and  the 
Wefer. 

CYCLOID  ( Encycl .).  On  the  fubjeft*  of  cj/chidal  curces,  a 
French  writer  has  the  following  remark  :  “  II  femble  qu’une 
deltinee  particuliere  attachee  a  la  cyclojde,  lui  donne  prefer- 
ablement  aux  autres  courbes  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  proprie- 
tes  remarquables.” 

Definition  I. 

When  a  circle  is  made  to  rotate  on  a  rectilinear  bafis,  the 
figure  defcribed  on  the  plane  of  the  batis  by  any  point  in  the 
plane  of  the  circle  is  called  a  trochoid.  A  circle  concentric 
with  the  generating  circle,  and  paffing  through  the  dcfcribing 
point,  may  be  called  the  defcribing  circle. 

Definition  II. 

If  the  defcribing  point  is  in  the  circumference  of  the  rotating 
circle,  the  two  circles  coincide,  and  the  curve  is  called  a 
cycloid. 

Definition  III. 

If  a  circular  balls  be  fubftituted  for  a  rectilinear  one,  the 
trochoid  will  become  an  epitrochoid,  and  the  cycloid  an  epi¬ 
cycloid. 

Scholium  r.  The  terms  have  hitherto  been  too  promif- 
cuouily  employed  ;  the  terms  cycloid  and  trochoid  have  been 
U -fed  inditferently  ;  and  the  term  epicycloid  has  comprehended 
the  epitrochoid,  the  terms  prolate  and  contracted  being  fome- 
tisnes  added  to  imply  that  the  defcribing  point  is  within  or 
without  the  generating  circle.  The  interior  epicycloid  and 
epitrochoid  may  very  properly  be  diltinguifhed  by  the  names 
hypocycloid  and  hypotrochoid,  whenever  they  are  the  feparate 
objects  of  conlideration.  The  different  fpecies  of  epicycloids 
may  be  denominated  according  to  the  number  of  their  cufps, 
combined  with  that  of  the  entire  revolutions  which  they  com¬ 
prehend  ;  for  inftance,  the  epicycloid  defcribed  by  a  circle  on 
an-  equal  bafis  is  a  limple  unicufpidate  epicycloid;  and  if  the 
dtameter  of  the  generating  circle  be  to  that  of  the  balls  a9  5  to 
2,  the  figure  will  be  a  quintuple  bicufpidate  epicycloid.  If 
the  defcribing  circle  of  a  trochcfid  or  cycloid  be  fo  placed  as  to 
touch  the  middle  of  the  balls,  and  each  of  the  ordinates  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  bafis  be  dimlnilhed  by  the  eorrefponding  ordi¬ 
nate  of  the  circle,  the  curve  thus  generated  has  been  denomi¬ 
nated  the  companion  of  the  trocloid,  the  figure  of  the  fines, 
and  the  harmonic  curve. 

Scholium  2.  'The  invention  of  the  cycloid  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  by  Wallis,  Pb.  Tr.  for  1697,  n.  229,  to  Cardinal  Cu- 
f'anus,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1450  :  but  it  feems  to  be  at 
leaf!  as  probable  that  the  curve  which  appears  in  Cufanus’s 
figure  was  meant  for  the  femicircle  employed  in  finding  a 
mean  proportional.  Bovillus,  in  1501,  has  a  jufter  claim  to 
the  merit  of  the  invention  of  the  cycloid  and  trochoid,  if  it  can 
be  any  merit  to  have  merely  imagined  fuch  curves  to  exift. 
In  1 599,  Galileo  gave  a  name  to  the  common  cycloid,  and 
attempted  its  quadrature,  but  having  been  accidentally  milled 
by  repeared  experiments  on  the  weight  of  a  flat  fubftance  cut 
into  a  cycloidal  form,  he  fancied  that  the  area  bore  an  incom- 
menfurable  ratio  to  that  of  the  circle,  and  defifted  from  the 
inveftigation.  Merfennus  defcribed  the  cycloid,  in  1615, 
under  the  name  of  la  trochoide,  or  la  roulette,  but  he  went  no 
further,  Ro’oerval  feems  to  have  firfl  difeovered  the  compara¬ 
tive  quadrature  and  rectification  of  the  cycloid,  and  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  cycloidal  folid,  about  the  year  2635,  but  his  treatife 


was  not  printed  until  1 695.  Torricelli,  in  1644,  firft  publifhed 
the  quadrature  and  the  method  of  drawing  a  tangent.  Wallis 
gave,  in  1670,  a  perfebt  quadrature  of  a  portion  of  the  cycloid. 
The  epicycloid  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Rcemer  ;  its 
rebfification  and  evolute  were  inveltigaled  by  Newton  in  the 
Principia,  publifhed  in  1687.  In  1695  Mr.  Cafwell  fhewed 
the  perfebf  quaarability  of  a  portion  of  the  epicycloid,  and  Dr, 
Kalley  immediately  publifhed  an  extenlion  of  Cafwell’s  dif- 
covery,  together  with  a  comparifon  of  all  epitrochoidal  with 
circular  areas.  M.  Varignon  is  all'o  laid  to  have  reduced  the 
rectification  of  the  epitrochoid  to  that  of  the  ellipfis,  in  the 
fame  year.  Nicole,  Delahire,  Pafcal,  Reaumur,  Maclaurin,  the 
Bernoullis,  the  commentators  on  Newton,  and  many  others, 
have  contributed  to  the  examination  of  cycloidal  curves,  both 
in  planes  and  in  curved  lurfaces ;  and  Waring,  the  molt  pro¬ 
found  of  modern  algebraifts,  has  confiderably  extended  his  re- 
fearches  upon  the  nature  of  thofe  lines  which  are  generated  by 
a  rotatory  progreffion  of  other  curves.  In  the  prefen  t  e Hay  the 
molt  remarkable  properties  of  cycloidal  curves  are  deduced  in 
a  fimpler  and  more  general  manner  than  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  done,  the  equations  of  feveral  fpecies  are  inveltigated, 
a  lingular  property  of  the  quadriculpidate  hypocycloid  is  de¬ 
monstrated,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  fpiral  of  Archimedes 
are  derived  from  its  generation  as  an  epitrochoid. 

PROPOSITION  I.  THEOREM.  PL.  23.  FIG.  1. 

In  any  curve  generated  by  the  rotation  of  another  on  any 
bafis,  the  right  line  joining  the  defcribing  point,  and  the  point 
of  contad  of  the  generating  curve  and  the  bafis,  is  always  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  curve  defcribed. 

It  may  by  fome  be  deemed  fufficient  to  confider  the  gene¬ 
rating  curve  as  a  rectilinear  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of 
tides  ;  fince,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  propofition  requires  no 
further  demonftration  ;  and,  indeed,  Newton  and  others  have 
not  fcrupled  to  take  it  for  granted  :  but  it  is  prefumed  that 
a  more  rigid  proof  will  not  be  confidered  as  fuperfiuous.  Let 
M  be  the  defcribing  point,  and  P  the  point  of  contact ;  and 
let  LO,  MP,  and  NQ,  be  iucceflive  pofitions  of  the  fame 
chord  of  the  generating  curve  at  infinitely  fmall  diltances ; 
then  it  is  obvious,  and  eafily  demonftrable,  that  the  arcs  OP 
and  PQ,  defcribed  by  the  point  P  of  the  generating  curve  in 
its  palfage  from  O  to  P,  and  from  P  to  Q.,  will  be  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  bafis  at  P,  and  will  therefore  touch  each  other.  Let 
the  arcs  L,IMK,  and  N,  be  defcribed  with  the  radius  PM,  on 
the  centres  O,  P,  and  Q.  Then  the  curve  defcribed  by  M 
will  touch  IMK  ;  for  fince  O  and  Q  lie  ultimately  in  the  fame 
direHion  from  P,  if  L  be  above  IMK,  N  will  all'o  be  above  it, 
fince  thefe points  mult  be  in  the  circles  Land  N,  and  infiniteLy 
near  to  M ;  and  if  L  is  below  IMK,  N,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
mult  be  below  it;  and  M  is  common  to  the  circle  and  the 
curve,  therefore  the  curve  touches  the  circle  IMK  at  M,  and 
is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  PM. 

PROPOSITION  II.  PROBLEM. 

To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  cycloidal  curve  at  any  given  point. 

On  the  given  point  as  a  centre  deferibe  a  circle  equal  to  the 
defcribing  circle  of  the  curve,  and  from  the  interfeCtion  of  thb 
circle,  with  the  line  defcribed  by  the  centre  of  the  generating 
circle,  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  the  bafis ;  the  point  thus 
found  will  be  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  tangent  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  right  line  joining  this  point  of  contact  and 
the  given  point,  by  the  firft  propofition.  It  will  be  obvious, 
from  infpeblion,  which  of  the  two  interfeblions  of  the  circle  to 
be  defcribed,  with  the  trabf  of  the  centre,  is  to  be  taken  as  the. 
place  of  that  centre  eorrefponding  to  the  given  point. 

PROPOSITION  III.  PROBLEM.  FIG.  2. 

To  find  the  length  of  an  epitrochoid. 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  bafis  VP,  K  that  of  the  rotating 
tircle  PR,  and  of  the  defcribing  circje  GL,  P  the  point  of  con- 
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tatf,  and  M  the  deferibing  point.  Then  Joining  MXC,  and 
fiippofmgVX  to  be  an  element  reprefenting  the  motion  of  the 
point  P  in  either  the  balls  or  the  generating  circle,  draw  the  arc 
MN  on  the  centre  C,  and  join  CVN,  then  NM  will  reprefent 
the  motion  of  the  point  M  as  far  as  it  is  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution  round  the  centre  C  :  take  MO  to  VX  as  GK  to  PK, 
then  MO  will  be  the  motion  of  M  anting  from  the  revolution 
round  K,  and  NO  will  be  the  element  of  the  curve  produced 
by  the  joint  motion.  Let  CH  be  parallel  to  PM,  then  CX  or 
CP  :  CM  :  :  VX  :  MN.  and  PK  :  MK  :  :  CP  :  HM  :  :  VX  : 
MO,  therefore  CM  :  HM  :  :  ININ  :  MO,  and  thele  lines  being- 
perpendicular  to  CM.  HAI,  the  triangle  NMO  is  fimilar  to 
CMH,  and  MN  :  NO  :  :  CM  :  CH,  hence  CP  :  CH  :  :  VX  : 
NO.  Take  PY  to  CP  as  PK  to  CK,  then  CH  :  CP  :  :  PM  : 
PY  :  :  NO  :  VX.  On  L  deferibe  the  circle  PFib,  and  draw 
IMLF  :  let  FD  be  perpendicular  to  PRB,  take  DE  to  DF  as 
PL,  and  E  will  be  always  in  the  ellipfis  BEP  :  let  AE  and  AF 
be  tangents  to  the  ellipfis  and  eirele  at  E  and  F  3  then  the  in¬ 
crement  of  the  arc  BF  will  be  to  MO  as  PL  to  GL,  and  to 
VX  as  PL  to  PR.  Join  GM,  and  parallel  to  it  draw  PI  3  then 
PIL  is  a  right  angle,  and  ILPrzAED,  and  IM  :  IL  :  :  PG  : 
PL  :  :  DE  :  DF,  by  conftru&ion  ;  therefore  the  figure  IPML 
is  fimilar  to  DAEF,  as  PL  to  PM  Co  is  AF  to  AE,  and  fo  is  the 
increment  of  the  arc  BF  to  that  of  BE  ;  but  the  incremeut  of 
BF  is  to  VX  as  PL  to  PR,  therefore  the  increment  of  BE  is  to 
-VX  as  PM  to  PR.  Now,  it  was  proved  that  NO  :  VX  :  : 
PM  :  PY  ;  therefore  the  increment  of  BE  is*to  NO  as  PY  to 
PR,  or  as  CP  to  2  CK  :  and  the  whole  elliptic  arc  BE  is  to 
the  whole  SM  as  the  radius  of  the  bafis  to  twice  the  diftance 
of  the  centres. 

Corollary  1.  The  fluxion  of  ever)'  eyclcidal  am  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  difiance  of  the  delcribing  point  from  the  point  of 
contact. 

Corollary  2.  In  the  epicycloid  the  ellipfis  coincides  with  its 
axis  BP,  and  the  arc  BE  with  BD,  which  is  double  the  verfed 
fine  of  half  the  arc  GM,  in  the  deferibing  or  generating  circle  : 
therefore  the  length  of  the  curve  is  to  this  verfed  fine  as  four 
times  the  difiance  of  the  centres  to  the  radius  of  the  bafis. 

PROPOSITION  IV.  PROBLEM.  FIG.  2,3. 

To  find  the  centre  of  curvature  of  an  epitrochoid. 

Let  PY  be,  as  in  the  lafi  propofition,  to  CP  as  PK  to  CK, 
and  on  the  diameter  PY  deferibe  the  circle  PZY,  ^cutting  PO 
in  Z  :•  take  OW  a  third  proportional  to  OZ  and  OP,  and  W 
will  be  the  centre  of  curvature.  For,  let  QP~VX  be  the 
fpace  deferibed  by  P,  while  NO  is  deferibed  by  O  ;  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  from  prop  1,  that  the  interfedlion  of  NO.  and  OP  mult  be 
the  centre  of  curvature.  Let  Or  be  perpendicular  to  TA 
parallel  to  ON  3  then,  by  prop.  3,  NO  :  VX  or  QP  :  :  PO  : 
PY,  but  by  fimilar  triangles  OP  :  Cr  :  :  PY  :  PZ  3  therefore 
NO  :  Qr  :  :  PO  :  PZ,  and  by  divifion,  NO  :  AO  :  :  OP  : 
OZ,  and  by  fimilar  triangles  :  :  OW  :  Or  or  OP. 

Corollary.  When  Z  coincides  with  O  or  M,  OW  is  infinite  3 
therefore  whenever  PZY  interfefts  the  deferibing  circle,  the 
epitrcchoid  will  have  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  at  the  fame 
difiance  from  C  as  this  interfe£tion  :  and  the  circle  PZY  is 
given  when  the  bafis  and  generating  circle  are  given,  whatever 
the  magnitude  of  the  deferibing  circle  may  be. 

PROPOSITION  V.  PROBLEM.  FIG.  4, 

To  find  the  evolute  of  an  epicycloid. 

In  the  epicyloid  SM,  the  point  M  being  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  PiVlR,  PZ  will  be  to  PM  in  the  confiant  ratio  of 
PY  to  PR,  and  MZ  to  PM  as  RY  to  PR  ;  and  PM  to  MW 
in  the  fame  ratio  ;  hence  PM  :  PW  :  :  RY  :  PY  :  :  CR  : 
CP,  therefore  the  point  W  is  always  in  a  circle  PWs  of 
which  the  radius  is  to  PK  in  that  proportion  and  which 
touches  SP  in  P.  On  the  centre  C  deferibe  a  circle  AH© 
touching  PWs  in  s  3  then,  fince  CR  ;  CP  5 ;  PR  ;  Ps>,we 


have  by  divifion  CR  :  CP  :  :  CP  :  P~,  and  the  circle  PW- 
being  to  A30  as  PMR  to  SP,  the  arc  PM  being  equal  to  SP, 
the  fimilar  arc  PW  will  be  equal  to  AH,  and,  taking  AH©  — 
PWh,  30  will  be  always  equal  to  hW,  and  W  in  a  curve 
©WS  fimilar  to  SM,  of  which  it  is  the  evolute. 

PROPOSITION  VL  PROBLEM.  FIG.  5. 

To  find  the  area  of  an  epitrochoid. 

On  the  centre  C  deferibe  a  circle  touching  the  epitrochoid 
in  S,  take  Gn  to  GC  as  Pi<  to  PC,  and  let  the  rircle  G<t-n 
deferibe  on  the  bafis  SG  the  epicycloid  S<b.  Then  taking 
GM  always  to  Gtf>  as  GL  to  Gn,  M  will  be  in  the  epitro¬ 
choid  SM  ;  for  the  angular  motion  of  the.  chord  G<k,  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  GM  in  the  primary  epitrochoid.  Let  Sn  be 
the  evolute  of  S<J>,  and  GWs  its  generating  circle.  On  dia¬ 
meters  equal  to  sG,  =L,  and  an,  deferibe  three  circles,  AD, 

AE,  and  AF,  touching  the  right  line  AB  in  A  3  let  the  gn- 
gle  BAD  b^  always  equal  to  Gn<I>,  and  it  is  evident  that  AD, 

AF. ,  and  AF,  will  be  equal  refpectively  to  WG,  WM,  and 
W<J>.  But  the  angular  motion  of  WG  on  W  being  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  angular  motions  of  GM  on  G  and  CG  on 
C,  is  to  that  of  AF,  or  of  GM,  or  half  that  of  KM,  in  the 
ratio  of  Cn  to  CG,  or  CR  to  CP  ;  therefore  the  fluxions  of 
the  areas  SWG,  SWM,  and  SW$  are  to  thofe  of  the  feg- 
ments  AD,  AE,  and  AF,  in  the  fame  ratio;  and  that  ratio 
being  conflant,  the  whole  areas,  and  their  differences,  are 
alfo  refpecfiively  to  each  other  as  CR  to  CP. 

Scholium.  The  quadrable  fpaces  of  Halley  are  thofe  which 
are  comprehended  between  the  arc  of  the  epitrochoid,  that 
of  the  deferibing  circle,  and  that  of  a  circle  concentric  with 
the  bafis  and  cutting  the  deferibing  circle  at  the  extremities 
of  its  diameter. 

PROPOSITION  VII.  PROBLEM.  FIG.  6. 


To  find  a  centra!  equation  for  the  epicycloid. 

Let  CT  be  perpendicular  to  RT,  the  tangent  at  the  point 
M,  then  PMR  will  be  a  light  angle,  and  PM  parallel  to. 
CT.  On  the  centre  C  deferibe  through  M  the  circle  iVlNO., 
and  let  MQ^be  perpendicular  to  RO.  Then  the  rectangle 
OQN  rr  PQR,  OQ  :  PQj  :  QR  :  QN,  by  addition  OQ^i 
PQj  :  OR  :  PN ;  hence  by  divifion  OP  :  PQ_:  :  IR  :  PN, 

and  But  PMj  =  PR  x  PQ  = 


—  x  1NP ;  and  by  fimilar  triangles  CT  :  CR  :  :  PM  r 

PR,  whence  CT?  -  x  PM?  =  CR?  X  Let 

MZ  and  RY  be  tangents  to  SP,  then  1NP  —  MZ-/,  and 
IRP  =  RY?,  CT  =  CR  x  j~  ,‘  and  CT  will  be  to  MZ 
in  the  confiant  ratio  of  CR  to  RY.  Putting  CP  =  a,  CR 

—  b.  CM  ~  s,  CT  =  w,  then  uu  —  bb  — - . 

DO  —  aa 

PROPOSITION  VIII.  PROBLEM.  FIG.  7. 

To  find  a  geometrical  equation  for  the  conchoidal  epitro¬ 
choid. 

Let  CP  =  PK.  On  the  centre  C  doferibe  a  circle  equal 
to  GM,  cutting  SC  in  Z.  Join  MZF,  then  the  arc  DZ  — 
GM,  and  MZ  is  parallel  to  CK,  therefore  EF  is  alfo  equal 
to  DZ  or  GM,  CF  is  parallel,  to  KM,  and  MF  =  CK: 
therefore  this  epitrochoid  is  the  curve  named  by  Delahire 
the  conchoid  of  a  circular  bafis,  as  was  firft  obferved  by 
Reaumur  in  1708,  and  afterwards  by  Maclaurin,  in  172®, 
Call  CK,  <7,  DE,  b,  Ztl,  .r,  HM,  y,  ZM,  s;  and  let  ZI 

a  —  i 

be  perpendicular  to  CK.j  then  FZ  =  a  —  s,  Cl  zr — - — - 
and,  CIZ  and  ZHM  beings  fimilar,  CZ  :  Cl ;  ;  ZM  :  ZH. 


CYC 


CYC 


l  stf  ] 


:  s  :  x ;  hence  bx  —  as  —  ss ,  bx  +  ss  —  as, 


b  a  —  s 

or  —  :  - 

2  2 

62.tf-  +  ate1  -4-  =  a*i%  and  by  fubflituting  for  sf,  r+  -f 

a&r3  —  aka2  +  fAr1  -4-  axqy2  -f  zbxi/1  -f.  j/4—  a2y2  —  o. 

Corollary  i.  join  FN,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
MPNL,  then  fmce  EF  =  DZ  m  EN,  FN  is  perpendicular 
to  EK,  and  ML  to  NI,  and,  NL  being  always  equal  to 
FM  or  CK,  L  is  always  in  a  circle  defcribed  on  the  centre 
N,  LM  a  tangent  to  that  circle,  and  ZM  a  perpendicular  to 
that  tangent  drawn  from  the  point  Z. 

Corollary  2.  Fig.  8.  The  unicufpidate  epicycloid  admits 
of  a  peculiar  central  equation,  with  refpedf  to  the  point  S. 
Call  SM,  s,  and  let  ST  —  u  be  perpendicular  to  the  tangent 


MT,  then 
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BF$,  or  y2  = 
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adding  to  this  the  fquare  of  the  former  equation,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  fame  manner  to  exterminate  r,  we  obtain  an 
equation  of  the  value  of  .v  and  y,  which,  when  the  furds  are 
brought  to  the  fame  fide,  and  the  fquare  of  the  whole  is 
taken,  is  at  laft  reduced  to  ,r4  —  4-  2 x2j/2  —  12 axy2  + 

y4  -f  vzcPy*  —  o,  a  regular  equation  of  the  fourth  order. 

Scholium.  The  equation  of  the  correfponding  hypotro- 
thoids  may  be  inveftigated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
dividing  PR  and  PM  in  a  given  ratio,  but  the  procefs  will 
be  fomewhat  more  tedious. 

PROPOSITION  X.  PROBLEM.  FIG.  10. 

To  find  a  geometrical  equation  for  the  bicufpidate  epicy¬ 
cloid. 

Let  CP  =  PR.  Join  RMS,  PM,  PD  ;  draw  CT  per¬ 
pendicular  to  RT,  TE  to  CR,  and  EG,  MB,  RA,  to  SC. 
Then  the  angle  DRP  ~  4  MKP  —  SCP,  and  by  equal 
triangles,  RA  —  CT,  and  11D  =  CD,  and  by  fimilar  trian¬ 


gles  RM  :  RP  :  :  RE  :  RT,  and  RP  :  RD  :  :  RT  :  RC  : 
therefore  RM  :  RD  :  ;  RE  ;  RC,  and  ME  is  parallel  to  SC, 
'and  EG  =  BM.  Put  CP  -  a,  BC  =-x,  BM  =2  y,  CM 
22:  s,  CT  ~  u ;  then  by  prop.  7.  u2  2=  4-  s2  —  a2 ;  or  v2 
=1  s*  —  a2  ;  but  RC  ;  CT  :  :  CT  :  CE  :  :  CE  :  EG,  or  y, 


hence  y  — 


v3 
4  aa 


—  i6a‘hz,  %-t.  u6  —  —  ajy2  —  ss 
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For  the  triangles  SIP  and  MTS  being 


fimilar,  and  IP  being  half  of  SM,  or  s,  SP  —  ^ - ,  SPq  "• 

2 


SMq  :  :  IP7  :  STy,  or 

>  a  4- 

Corollary  3.  Fig.  8.  The  unicufpidate  epicycloid  is  one 
of  the  cauftics  of  a  circle.  For  making  the  angle  CRY  — 
BIRC  =  i  SCP,  the  triangle  CRY  is  ifofceles,  and  CY  is 
conftant ;  fo  that  all  rays  in  the  direftion  of  the  tangent  MR 
will  be  reflected  by  the  circle  QR  towards  Y,  and  confe- 
quently  SM  will  be  the  caufiic  of  a  radiant  point  at  Y. 

PROPOSITION  IX.  PROBLEM.  FIG.  9. 

To  find  a  geometrical  equation  for  the  tricufpidate  hypo- 
cycloid. 

Let  PA  and  IMF  be  perpendicular  to  CS.  Join  PMB, 
KM,  RMG,  and  PD.  Then  the  angle  APB  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  APC  and  MPR,  or  to  that  of  their  comple¬ 
ments  PRM,  PCA  :  but  PRM  =2  |  PKM  r:  |  PCA, there¬ 
fore  APB  —  i  PCA  =  ADP  2=  APS,  and  the  triangles 
APS  and  APB  are  fimilar  and  equal.  Let  SC  —  a,  SF  — 
x,  FM  —  y ,  and  SB  rr  r.  Then  SA  :  SP  :  :  SP  :  SD,  and 
SP  =  v/j,-.  Draw  PE  perpendicular  to  BP;  then  BE  rr 
SD  rr  2 a,  BC  —  a  —  r,  EC  —  3 a  -r  r,  and  by  fimilar 
triangles,  CP  :  CR  :  :  EC  :  CG  rr  i  EC  rr  a  —  ir ;  there¬ 
fore  GB  rr  2-r ;  b'ut  BE  :  BG  :  :  BP  :  BM,  or  2 a  :  \r  ;  ; 


rr  xx  -f  yy  —  aa1 ;  whence  by  involution  the  equation  of 
the  fixth  Ol  der  may  be  had  at  length. 

Corollary.  Since  CRM  rr  ScR,  a  ray  in  the  dire&ion 
of  the  tangent  MR  will  be  refledfed  by  a  circle  FR  always 
parallel  to  bC  :  therefore  SM  is  the  caufiic  of  the  circle  FR 
when  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  CS. 

PROPOSITION  XI.  PROBLEM.  FIG.tr. 

To  find  a  geometrical  equation  for  the  quadricufpidate 
hypocycloid. 

Let  CR  —  PR,  then  the  angle  PRM  rr  4  PKM  rr  2PCS, 
RAC  =  ACR,  RA  rr  RC  rr  RB  rr.  RP,'  AB  rr  SC,  and 
drawing  the  perpendiculars  CT,  TD,  TE,  and  MF,-  RM 
-  RT,  AM  rr  BT,  AF  rr  EC,  FC  =  AE,  and  FM  rr 
BD.  Let  SC  rr  a,  FC  rr  x,  FM  rr  j,  CM  rr  5,  CT  rr 
u;  then  AB  :  AC  :  :  AC  :  AT  :  :  AT  :  AE,  whence  AT  — 
a.rx f,  and  in  the  fame  manner  BT  rr  ajy 7;  and  CT  being 
a  mean  proportional  between  AT  and  TB,  «2  rr  and 

u6  —  a2xz_yx.  But  by  prop. 


2y(/  .t’7  rr  ar 


rr  x2  r:  ;  whence  the  equation 


again,  BP  ;  BM  :  :  BA  :  BF,  or 


and  36 a2j/2  rr  qar3  —  r*.  By 


may  be  had  at  length  by  involution.  The  fame  refult,may 
!be  obtained  by  Ur.  YVaring’s  method  of  redu&ion,  from 
axxj-  +  ajyj-  r  a. 

Corollary.  Since  the  portion  of  the  tangent  AB  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  perpendiculars  AC,  BC,  is  a  eonfiant 
quantity,  this  hypocycloid  may  in  that  fenfe  be  called  an 
equitangential  curve;  and  the  rectangular  corner  of  a  paf- 
fage  muft  be  rounded  off  into  the  form  of  this  curve  in  order 
to  admit  abeam  of  a  given  length  to  be  carried  round  it. 
PROPOSITION  XII.  PROBLEM. 

To  inveftigate  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  general  propofl- 
tions  either  fail  or  require  peculiar  modifications. 

Cafe  1.  Fig.  12.  If  the  generating  circle  be  confidered 
as  infinitely  fmall,  or  the  bails  as  infinitely  large,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  ftraight  line,  the  epicycloid  will  become  a  common 
cycloid,  and  the  ratio  of  CP  to  CK  in  prop.  3.  cor.  a.  be¬ 
coming  that  of  equality,  the  length  of  the  arc  SM  will  be 
four  times  the  verfed  fine  of  half  PM,  and  VM  tw’ice  the 
chord  RM  or  VX,  therefore  the  fquare  of  the  arc  VM  is 
always  as  the  abfcifs  VZ.  The  evolute  is  an  equal  cycloid, 
and  the  circles  in  prop.  6.  being  as  1  to  4,  the  area  of  the 
cycloid  is  to  that  of  its  generating  circle  as  3  to  1.  The 
properties  of  the  cycloid  as  an  ifochronous  and  as  a  brachif- 
tocnronous  curve  belong  to  mechanics,  and  it  is  demonfira- 
ted  by  writers  on  optics  that  its  caufiic  is  compofed  of  two 
cycloids. 

Cafe  2.  Fig.  13.  If  the  generating  circle  be  fuppofed  to 
become  infinite  while  the  bale  remains  finite,  the  epicycloid 
will  become  the  involute  of  a  circle;  and  the  fluxion  of  the 
curve  being  always,  by  prop.  3.  cor.  r.  to  that  of  PM  as  PM 
to  CP,  its  length  SM  will  be  a  third  proportional  to  IP  and 
PM.  Call  CP,  a,  and  PM,  x,  then  the  fluxion  of  SM  is 

— ;  but  the  rectangle  contained  by  half  PM  and  the  fluxion 

a 

rxxx 

of  SM  is  the  fluxion  of  the  area  PSM,  or  PSM  2=  /- —  — 

J  2  a 

— .  The  epitrochoid  defcribed  by  the  point  C  of  the  gene- 


C  Y  R 


C  Y  R 
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rating  plane  will  be  the  fpiral  of  Archimedes,  fince  CN  is 
always  equal  to  PM  zz  PS  zi  QV  j  and  fince  the  angular 
motion  of  CN  and  PM  are  alfo  equal,  the  area  CON  zz  PSM 


=  — .  Inftead  of  the  ellipfis  of  prop.  3.  let  PX  be  a  parabola 

of  which  IP  is  the  parameter,  and  continuing  NM  to  X,  the 
arc  PX  will  be  equal  to  CON.  For  making  LQ.  z:  CP,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  fluxion  of  PX  varies  as  XQ  or  as  PN, 
which  reprefents  the  fluxion  of  CON.  For  the  curvature,  PY 
in  prop.  4.  becomes  —  CP,  and  the  radius  is  a  third  pro¬ 
portional  to  NZ  and  NP. 

Cafe  3.  Suppofing  now  the  generating  circle  to  become 
again  finite,  but  to  have  its'concavity  turned  towards  the  bafis, 
the  fame  curve  will  be  defcribed  as  would  be  defcribed  by  the 
rotation  of  a  third  circle  on  the  fame  bafis  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  difference  of  thofe  of  the  two 
firft  circles. 

Cafe  4.  If  the  circles  be  of  the  fame  fize,  with  their  con¬ 
cavities  turned  the  fame  way,  no  curve  can  be  defcribed  ;  but 
if  the  generating  circle  be  ltill  further  leflened,  a  hypocycloid 
will  be  produced,  if  the  fame  figure  as  that  which  would  be 
defcribed  by  a  third  circle  equal  in  diameter  to  the  difference 
of  the  two  firft.  All  the  general  propofitions  are  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  hypocycloids  with  other  epicycloids,  as  might  oafily 
have  been  underltood  from  an  inl'peition  of  the  figures,  if  there 
had  been  room  for  a  double  feries. 

Cafe  5.  Fig.  14.  If  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle 
be  half  that  of  the  bafis,  the  hypocycloid  will  become  a  right 
line,  and  the  hypotrochoid  an  ellipfis.  For  fince  the  angle 
PKM  =  2  PCS,  PCM,  being  half  PKM,  coincides  with  PCS, 
and  M  is  always  in  CS.  Let  GNL  be  the  defcribing  circle  of 
the  hypotrochoid,  and  join  GNO,  then  NL  is  parallel,  and  ON 
perpendicular  to  SC  and  ON  zr  HL,  which  is  always  to  GO 
as  CL  to  CG;  therefore  AN  is  an  ellipfis  :  and  the  centre  C 
will  evidently  deferibe  a  circle. 

CYRIL  (St.)  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  fucceeded  Maximus  in 
350.  He  was  afterward  depofed  for  the  crime  of  expofing  to 
tale  the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  applying  the  money  to 
the  fupport  of  the  poor  during  a  great  famine.  Under  Julian 
he  was  reftored  to  his  fee,  and  was  firmly  eftablifhed  in  all  his 
old  honours  and  dignities  under  Theodofius  ;  in  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  unmolefled  to  his  death  in  38 6.  The  remains  of  this 
father  confift  only  of  23  catechefes,  and  one  letter  .to  the 
Emperor  Conftantius. 

CYRILL  (St  ),  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded  Theo- 
philus,  his  uncle,  in  412.  Scarce  was  he  inftalled,  when  he 
began  to  exert  his  authority  with  great  vigour  ;  he  drove  the 
Novatians  and  Jews  from  Alexandria,  permitting  their  wealth 
and  fynagogues  to  be  taken  from  them.  This  proceeding 
highly  difpleafed  Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  faw 
that  if  the  bifliop’s  authority  was  not  foon  fupprefled  it  might 
grow  too  ftrong  for  that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon  which  a 
kind  of  civil  war  broke  out  between  Oreftes  and  the  bifhop  ; 
many  tumults  were  railed,  and  fome  battles  fought  in  the  very 
ftreets  of  Alexandria.  St.  Cy rill  alfo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  zeal  againft  Neftorius  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  who,  in 
Lome  of  his  homilies,  had  aflerted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought 
not  to  be  called  the  mother  of  God.  The  difpute  at  firft 
proved  unfavourable  to  Cyrill,  whole  opinion  was  not  only 
condemned,  but  himfelf  deprived  of  his  bithopric  and  thrown 
into  prifon.  But  he  was  foon  after  releafed,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Neftorius,  who  in  43 1  was  depofed 
from  his  fee  of  Conftantinople.  Cyrill  returned  to  his  fee  at 
Conftantinople,  where  he  died  in  444.  St.  Cyrill  alfo  wrote 
againft  Theodoras  of  Mopfuefta,  Diodorus  of  Tarfus,  and 
Julian  the  apoftate.  He  compofed  commentaries  on  St. 
^John’s  gofpcl,  and  wrote  feveral  other  books,  ills  works 
Vol.X. 


were  publithed  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  1638,  in  fix  volumes 
folio. 

CYRIL  LLTCAR,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  Thiseminent 
man,  who  has  been  ftrangely  negledfted  by  the  writers  of  bio¬ 
graphical  collections,  was  born  in  the  itle  of  Candia  at  the 
time  when  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetians.  He 
received  his  education  at  Venice  under  Maximus  Margunius, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Cerigo  (an  ifland  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Archipelago),  who  wrote  in  Greek  a  learned  difeourfe  con¬ 
cerning  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  After  he  had 
finifhed  his  ftudies  there,  and  had  acquired  a  perfeCt  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages,  he  travelled  into  various 
parts  of  Europe,  the  better  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  fervice  of  his 
country.  On  his  return  into  the  Eaft  he  was  made  a  prieft, 
and  attefwards  archimandrite,  or  pirior  of  a  convent-.  In  1600 
he  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Meletius  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  to  Sigifmund  III.  king  of  Poland  and  Sweden  ; 
the  occafion  of  which  was  this  :  feveral  bithops  of  Lithuania 
and  Black  Ruffia  who  had  hitherto  continued  in  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  Greek  church,  wrought  upon  by  feveral  temporal 
advantages,  which  they  propofed  to  gain  in  the  diet  of  Poland, 
fent  two  ot  their  number  to  Rome  to  make  their  fubmiflion  to 
the  pope  in  1595.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Greek  church,  but  the  defign  of  an  union 
being  favoured  by  the  king,  a  fynod  was  called  at  Brefta,  to 
eftabiilh  this  affair.  At  this  fynod  the  Duke  of  Oftoravia  and 
thofe  of  the  Greek  party  appeared,  and  firmly  refuted  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  propofed  union.  The  name  of  non-umtia,  or 
dijjenters,  was  given  to  thofe  perfons  who  refolved  to  adhere 
to  the  Greek  church,  and  in  obedience  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Conftantinople.  Cyril  was  one  of  thefe,  being  fent  thither 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  breaking  off"  the  union  of  the 
Ruffians  with  the  church  of  Rome.  Afterwards  this  party- 
had  feveral  conferences  with  the  Proteftant  noblemen  and 
divines,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Lutheran  communion  ;  and 
fome  fteps  were  taken  to  effect  an  union  between  the  Proteftant. 
and  Greek  churches.  But  this  excellent  defign  proved  abor¬ 
tive.  About  this  time  Sigilmund,  out  of  his  zeal  for  the 
Roman  church,  publifhed  an  edict  againft  the  fpreading  of  the 
Greek  religion  in  his  dominions  ■,  and  foon  after  wrote  a 
treatife  to  Meletius,  advifing  him  to  make  his  fubmiflion  to 
the  pope.  This  letter  he  anfvvertd  with  all  due  refpeft, 
defiring  him  60  beffow  his  favour  upon  Cyril,  the  bearer,  as 
being  worthy  of  it,  both  for  his  learning  and  integrity.  His 
a£tive  way  of  life,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  gained  by  his 
travels  and  employments,  rendered  him  every-where  con- 
fpicuous  and  deferving  in  the  efteem  of  all  of  the  higheft 
dignity  of  his  church.  The  patriarchal  fee  of  Alexandria  be¬ 
coming  vacant,  he  was  chofen  to  lucceed  Meletius,  and  in 
that  feat  he  continued  nineteen  years.  The  great  deference 
which  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  communion  pay  to 
the  fee  of  Conffantinople  induces  them  to  make  frequent 
journeys  thither.  Here  Cyril  came  about  the  beginning  of 
1612  j  and  in  the  lent  following  a  prielt  of  that  church,  who 
had  received  part  of  his  education  among  the  Jefuits,  faid 
many  things  in  favour  of  the  Romilh  religion,  which  occa- 
fioned  Cyril  to  oppofe  him  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs. 
While  he  was  at  Conftantinople  the  patriarch  of  that  fee  died  ; 
a  circumftance  which  ufually  produces  conliderable  confufion, 
as  the  reft  of  the  hifimps  make  ufe  of  all  kinds  of  means  to 
get  the  election.  The  Turks  take  advantage  of  thefe  dill'en- 
lions  ;  and  as  the  patriarch  mutt  be  confirmed,  by  the  grand- 
feignior,  the  vifier  and  baflias  expect  confiderable  bribes  from 
all  the  candidates.  Cyril  had  a  great  party  among  the 
bithops,  who  wiflied  him  to  be  advanced  to  the  patriarchate 
for  the  good  of  the  Greek  church.  To  prevent  his  being 
ek-iSted,  t tie  oppoti*’  party  mad-  utc-  of  the  aecuftomed  inode. 
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and  by  advancing  a  large  fum,  got  Timothy  biffiop  of 
Marmara  appointed  ;  but  he  died  foon  after,  and  Cyril  was 
chofen  without  oppofition  to  the  vacant  chair  in  1621.  This 
appointment  was  very  mortifying  to  the  Jefuits,  and  other 
zealous  members  of  the  Roman  communion,  becaufe  they 
knew  how  great  an  enemy  he  was  to  their  corruptions,  how 
well  inclined  to  a  reformation,  and  particularly  favourable  to 
the  Proteftant  churches.  Every  artifice,  therefore,  was  adopted 
to  effeCt  his  ruin ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  French  ambalTador, 
they  were  in  hopes  to  get  him  depofed,  in  order  that  Gregory 
bilhop  of  Amafa,  a  creature  of  their  own,  might  occupy  his 
place.  Cyril  inftantly  called  a  fynod,  in  which  the  ambitious 
pretender  was  excommunicated.  The  enemies  of  the  patriarch, 
however,  fucceeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind  of  the  vifier 
again  ft  him,  and  he  was  banifhed  to  Rhodes  ;  after  which 
Gregor}'  was  advanced  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  on  a  promife 
of  paying  twenty  thoufand  dollars,  but  not  being  able  to  raife 
this  fum,  Anthimus  archbifiiop  of  Adrianople  purchafed  the 
place.  This  gave  great  fatisfaCIion  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  complimented  the  French  ambaffador  on 
his  Hull  and  dexterity  in  this  infamous  bufinefs.  But  this  tri¬ 
umph  did  not  lait  long,  for  the  Engliih  ambaffador.  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe,  interpofed  fo  effectually,  that  Cyril  was  re¬ 
called  to  Conftantinople,  and  Anthimus  made  his  fubmiffions 
to  him  and  received  abfolution.  New  defigns  were  then 
formed,  and  the  pope  fent  over  an  anti-patriarch,  under  the 
title  of  Apoftolical  Suffragan,  enjoining  full  power  to  do  what 
was  neceffary  to  promote  the  interefts  of  the  Roman  church. 
Accordingly  feveral  titular  bifhops  were  created  of  Smyrna, 
Naxia,  and  other  places.  The  Greeks,  alarmed  at  this  at¬ 
tempt  upon  their  church,  made  heavy  complaints  to  the  vifier, 
and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  fuffragan  was  glad  to  efcape 
for  his  life,  and  the  titular  bifhops  were  thrown  into  pril'on. 
Matters  feemed  now  to  wear  a  favourable  afpeCt  -T  but  the 
calm  was  of  Ihort  duration,  for  Cyril’s  enemies  were  only 
watching  an  opportunity  to  complete  their  grand  objeCt.  In 
1627  a  Greek  prieft,  called  Mataxa,  who  had  refided  in  Eng¬ 
land  feveral  years,  and  had  learnt  there  the  art  of  printing, 
arrived  at  Conftantinople,  and  brought  with  him  a  printing 
prefs  and  types  for  the  ufe  and  information  of  the  poor  Greeks. 
The  defign  was  excellent ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
luggage  affiore  without  giving  jealoufy  to  the  Turks.  The 
prieft  was  brought  to  Sir  Thomas  Rowe  by  the  Archbiffiop  of 
Corinth,  from  the  patriarch,  to  beg  of  him  to  own  the  goods, 
which  accordingly  he  did.  The  ambafl'ador,  however,  would 
not  permit  the  prefs  to  be  worked  in  h:s  houfe,  but  advifed 
them  to  take  one  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpofe. 
When  the  Jefuits  heard  that  this  prefs  was  fet  up,  they  were 
greatly  alarmed,  and  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
work,  which  they  knew  to  be  unfavourable  to  their  caufe. 
They  inlinuated  that  the  patriarch  intended  to  lubvert  the 
faith  of  his  own  church,  on  which  he  caufed  a  fmatl  book  to 
fce  printed  concerning  the  doCtrine  of  that  church,  dedicated 
to  Charles  I.  king  of  England.  This  gave  them  additional 
offence  ;  hut  as  they  could  gather  nothing  from  this  book  on 
which  to  ground  an  accufation,  they  had  recourfe  to  another 
which  he  had  written  and  got  printed  in  England,  in  defence 
of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  againft  the  Jews.  Having  gathered 
fome  paffages  from  this  treatife  which  oppofed  the  Koran, 
they  laid  them  before  the  vifier,  at  the  fame  time  charging 
Cyril  with  the  defign  of  ftirring  up  the  Coffacks  to  invade  the 
empire.  The  vifier,  without  any  further  enquiry,  fent  his 
foldiers  to  the  printing-boufe,  and  took  poffeffion  of  its  con¬ 
tents  ;  but  Mataxa  efcaped.  The  Englifh  ambaffador,  on 
this,  waited  upon  the  vifier,  and  expoftulated  with  him  fo 
effectually,  that  he  was  convinced  of  having  been  impofed 
upon,  and  promifed  to  rellore  all  the  goods, within  three  days. 


And  as  the  jefuits  had  taken  great  liberties  with  the  name  of 
Sir  Thomas,  by  representing  him  as  the  head  of  the  heretics, 
and  a  friend  of  feditious  perfons,  fatisfa&ion  was  made  to  him, 
by  fending  the  acculers  to  prifon,  where  they  would  have 
fuffered  by  the  bow-ftring,  if  he  had  not  interceded  for  their 
lives.  The  patriarch  now  enjoyed  repofe  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  though  his  enemies  ftill  foftered  their  virulent  animofity 
againft  him,  and  promoted  diftenfions  among  his  bifhops,  in 
order  to  effeCt,  at  laft,  his  deprivation.  In  1630,  a  Confeffion 
of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Cyril,  was  printed  in  Latin  at  Geneva, 
and  occafioned  confiderable  obfervation,  and  fome  controverfy. 
The  Romanifts,  nettled  at  a  work  which  flatly  oppofed  the 
dogmata  of  their  church,  and  the  pretenfions  of  their  pontiff*, 
caufed  an  anfwer  to  be  made  to  it  in  Greek,  and  difperfed 
over  the  Eaft.  Soon  after  this  the  French  ambaffador  at 
Conftantinople  gave  a  dinner  to  the  patriarch  and  his  friend's  ; 
after  which  hefhewed  him  the  Confeffion  which  had  been  fent 
to  him  by  order  of  the  pope  ;  with  exprefs  orders  to  demand 
of  him  if  he  was  the  real  author  of  it,  and  maintained  the 
doCtrines  therein  contained.  Cyril  honeftly  replied,"  that  it 
undoubtedly  was  his  Confeffion  j  but  that  as  he  owed  no 
obedience  to  the  pope,  he  was  not  obliged  to  render  1  im  any 
account  of  his  faith  ;  adding  befides,  that  he  ftooc  at  the  head 
of  a  church  to  which  he  would  be  always  ready  to  give  fatif- 
faCtion  in  a  general  fynod,  referring  all  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church.  To  this  the  am¬ 
baffador  replied,  that  at  Rome,  and  in  France,  they  looked 
upon  him  as  a  Calvinift,  which  feCl  was  much  hated  by  the 
king,  his  matter,  who,  therefore,  wifhed  that  the  patriarch 
would  become  a  Roman-catholic.  The  anfwer  of  this  good 
man  was  in  thefe  words  :  <f  In  the  articles  of  my  belief,  and 
my  eternal  falvation,  I  ffiall  neither  follow  the  king  of  France 
nor  the  pope  off  Rome  5  neither  will  I  aft  contrary  to  the 
diCIates  of  my  own  confcience.”  In  1634  his  enemies  got 
him  baniffied  to  the  ifie  of  Tenedos,  and  Anaftafius  to  be 
eleded  in  his  room  hut,  in  a  few  months,  he  was  reftored  to 
his  feat,  though  not  without  a  heavy  contribution  being  paid 
to  the  grand-leignior.  The  year  following  another  competitor 
was  fet  up  5  the  patriarch  was  lent  to  the  ifie  of  Rhodes ;  and 
fo  eager  were  his  adverfaries  to  deftroy  him  utterly,  that  a 
defign  was  formed  to  take  him  off  the  iiland,  and  carry  him 
to  Italy,  where,  doubtlefs,  he  would  have  been  made  a  facrifice 
of  by  the  inquifition.  This  defign  being  difeovered,  the 
governor  of  the  ifland  removed  him  from  thence,  and  thus 
prevented  the  fcheme  from  being  carried  into  effeCt.  In  July, 
1636,  he  was  reftored  again,  and  the  vifier  being  his  friend,  he 
refted  fafely  for  fome  time  ;  but,  101638,  Bairam  Baffia  be¬ 
coming  the  favourite  of  the  fultan,  reprefented  Cyril  as  a 
dangerous  man,  by  whofe  inftigation  the  Coffacks  had  lately- 
committed  fome  depredations  on  the  frontiers  ;  and  that,  by 
his  influence  over  the  people  of  his  perfuafion,  he  might  pro¬ 
bably  ftir  them  up  to  mutiny.  The  emperor  on  this  fent  an 
order  for  his  being  ftrangled  immediately.  The  governor  of 
Conftantinople,  on  receiving  this  mandate,  fent  his  officers  to 
feize  on  the  patriarch,  and  fent  him  prifoner  to  a  cattle  on  the 
Bofphorus.  From  thence  he  was  conveyed  into  a  boat,  where 
the  fatal  bow-ftring  being  applied  to  his  neck,  he  was  foon 
difpatched ;  they  then  ftripped  the  body  and  threw  it  into  the 
fea,  from  whence  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  fome  fiffiermen, 
and  by  fome  of  his  friends  buried  on  the  ffiore.  When  this 
was  made  known  to  the  government,  an  order  came  for  taking 
the  body  up,  and  throwing  it  again  into  the  fea,  which  was 
done  ;  but  the  body  was  afterwards  recovered,  and  buried  ob- 
fcurely  in  one  of  the  fmall  iflands  that  lie  over  againft  the  bay 
of  Nicomedia. 

He  was,  in  all  refpeCts,  a  great  man,  and  may  juftly  be 
termed  a  martyr  for  truth  and  religion,  having  been  perfecuted 
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By  his  enemies  all  through  his  public  life,  for  firmly  refilling 
the  encroachments  of  a  foreign  power,  and  ftrenuoufly  fup- 
porting  the  independence  and  faith  of  his  own  church. 

He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  Englifn  church  and  nation, 
which,  about  the  lame  time,  was  fuftering  violently  from  the 
attacks  of  reftlefs  and  ambitious  men.  He  fent  over  to  King 
Charles  I.  that  famous  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  New  Tefta- 


ment  which  is  now  In  the  king’s  library,  and  has  been  edited 
in  a  capital  manner  by  the  late  learned  Dr.  Woide. 

CZERCASSI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  Ukraine,  with  a 
caftle,  feated  near  the  Dnieper,  85  miles  SE.  of  Kiow.  Long. 
32.  5.  E.  Lat.  49.  o.  N. 

CZERSKO,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Viftula,  twenty 
miles  N.W.  of  Warfaw.  Long.  ai.  31.  E.  Lat.  52.  26.  N. 
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DACHSBACH,  a  town  of  Franconia,  22  miles  S.  of 
Bamberg. 

DACHSTEIN,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Rhine,  with  a  palace  that  belonged  to  the  fee  of  Slraf- 
burg.  Long.  7,  45.  E.  Lat.  4S.  35.  N. 

DACHSTUHL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  and  principal  place  of  a  lordfiiip,  which  gives 
the  pofieffor  a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets  of  the  circles,  though 
not  at  that  of  the  empire.  It  is  22  miles  S.E.  of  Treves. 

DADO,  in  architecture  and  joinery,  a  word  which  has  three 
different  meanings,  ift.  It  denotes  the  cubic  part  of  the  pedeftal 
of  a  column  or  ftatne,  included  between  the  bafe  and  the 
entablement.  2d.  That  part  of  the  pedettal  of  a  pilafter, 
which  correlponds  with  the  dado  in  folid  work.  jdly.  It  means 
that  part  of  the  wainfcotting,  or  llucco  work,  which  is  a 
lateral  prolongation  of  the  dado  of  a  pilafter;  i.  e.  the  place 
included  between  the  foot-board  and  the  cornice  of  the 
wainfcotting. 

DAFAR,  or  Dofar,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  feated  on  a 
bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  S.E.  coaft.  Long.  53.  25.  E. 
Lat.  16.  30.  N. 

DAGISTAN,  or  Daghestan,  a  town  of  Perfia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Dagheftan  ;  fituate  on  a  river,  which  runs 
into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  240  miles  N.W.  of  Mefchid. 

DAHL,  the  fineft  river  of  Sweden,  which  flows  through 
Dalecarlia  and  on  the  S.  confines  of  Geftricia,  and  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  E.  of  Gefle.  Near  Efcarleby,  it  forms 
a  celebrated  cataraft,  fcarce  inferior  to  the  fall  of  the  Rhine  at 
Lauffen. 

D,\ILLIE  (John),  a  Proteftant  minifter  near  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  moll  learned  divines  of  the  17th  century,  and  was 
the  moft  efteemed  by  the  Catholics,  of  all  the  controyerfial 
writers  among  the  Proteftants.  He  was  tutor  to  two  of  the 
grandfons  of  the  illuftrious'  Mr.  Du  Pleflis  Mornai.  Mr. 
Daillie  having  lived  fourteen  years  with  fo  excellent  a  mafter, 
travelled  into  Italy  with  his  two  pupils :  one  of  them  died 
abroad  ;  with  the  other  he  faw  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  England,  and  returned  in  1621.  He 
was  received  minifter  in  1623,  and  firft  exercifed  his  office  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Du  Pleffis  Mornai ;  but  this  did  not  lalt 
long,  for  that  great  lord  died  foon  after.  The  memoirs  of  this 
great  man  employed  Mr.  Daillie  the  following  year.  In  1625 
he  was  appointed  minifter  of  the  church  of  Saumur,  and  in 
1626  removed  to  Paris,  He  palled  all  the  reft  of  his  life  in 
the  fervice  of  this  laft  church,  and  compofed  feveral  works  : 
his  firft  piece  was  his  mafter-piece,  and  an  excellent  work.  Of 
the  Ufe  of  the  Fathers,  printed  in  163 1,  It  is  a  ftrong  chain 
of  reafoning,  which  forms  a  moral  demonftration  againft  thole 
who  would  have  religious  difputes  decided  by  the  authority  of 
the  fathers.  He  died  in  1670,  aged  77. 

DAM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  In  Groningen, 
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feated  on  the  Damfter,  three  miles  from  the  fea,  and  fifteen 
S.W.  ofEmbden.  Long.  6.  48.  E.  Lat.  33.  22.  N. 

Dam,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Pomerania,  feated  on  the  Oder, 
•ten  miles  S.E.  of  Stetin.  Long.  14.  50.  E.  Lat.  53.  31.  N. 

DAMANHOUR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near  the  canal  of 
Alexandria  ;  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Alexandria. 

DAMAR,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  Yemen,  100  miles 
S.  of  Sanaa.  Long.  46.  33.  E.  Lat.  16.  o.  N. 

DAMASCENUS  (John),  an  illuftrious  father  of  the 
church  in  the  8th  century,  born  at  Damafcus,  where  his  father, 
though  a  Chriftian,  enjoyed  the  office  of  counfellor  of  ftate 
to  the  Saracen  caliph  ;  to  which  the  fon  fucceeded.  He  retired 
afterwards  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Sabas,  and  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  writing  books  of  divinity.  His  works 
have  been  often  printed  ;  but  the  Paris  edition  in  1712,  two 
volumes  folio,  is  efteemed  the  belt. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofopher,  born  at 
Damafcus  in  the  year  540,  when  the  Goths  reigned  in  Italy. 
He  wrote  the  Life  of  his  mafter  Ifidorus  ;  and  dedicated  it  to 
Theodora,  a  very  learned  and  philofophical  lady,  who  had  alfo 
been  a  pupil  to  Ifidorus.  In  this  Life,  which  was  copioufly 
written,  he  frequently  made  oblique  attacks  on  the  Chriftian 
religion.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  fome  extracts 
prelerved  by  Photius.  Damafcius  fucceeded  Theon  in  the 
rhetorical  fchool,  and  Ifidorus  in  that  of  philofophy,  at 
Athens. 

DAMGARTIN,  a  town  of  Swedilli  Pomerania,  with  a 
caftle,  feated  on  the  Recknils,  eighteen  miles  W.  of  Stralfund. 
Long.  12.  57.  E.  Lat.  54.  16.  N. 

DAMM,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of  Po¬ 
merania.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in 
fteel  manufadtures.  It’is  feated  on  the  Plone,  five  miles  E.  of 
Stetin.  Long.  14.  39.  E.  Lat.  33.  21.  N. 

DAMME,  a  ftrong  town  of  Flanders,  feated  on  the  canal 
between  Sluys  and  Bruges.  It  was  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  in  1706,  and  ceded  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht. 

Damme,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Groningen 
Though  unfortified,  it  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  city,  and  before 
the  late  revolution  had  a  voice  among  the  ltates  of  Groningen. 
It  fuffered  much  by  inundations  fome  years  fince.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Damfter,  fourteen  miles  N.E.  of  Groningen. 

DANBURY,  a  village  in  Elfex,  fituate  on  a  hill,  five  miles 
E.  of  Clelmsford,  and  fixteen  W.  of  the  fea.  The  Ipire  of  the 
church  was  burnt  by  lightning  in  1750,  but  was  foon  after 
rebuilt,  and  forms  a  lea-mark. 

DANCALI,  or  Dankali,  a  kingdom  of  Abyffinia,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  foil  is  unprodu6tive  ;  and  its  chief 
riches  confift  in  fait  and  honey.  It  is  governed  by  a  prince 
nominally  tributary  to  the  negus,  or  emperor  of  Abyflinia. 

DANDOLO  (Henry),  doge  of  Venice,  a  brave  admiral 
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■and  politician.  With  a  Venetian  fleet  he  took  Conftantinople 
in  1203,  and  had  the  moderation  to  refufe  to  be  emperor. 
He  died  in  1250. 

DANET  (Peter),  abbot  of  St.  Nicholas  de  Verdun,  was  one 
of  the  perfons  chosen  by  the  duke  of  Montaufier  to  write  on 
the  claflics  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin.  He  had  a  fhare  in 
Phaedrus,  which  he  publifhed  with  notes  and  explications  in 
Latin.  He  alio  wrote  a  dictionary  in  Latin  and  French,  and 
another  in  French  and  Latin.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1709. 

DANGER,  Isles  of,  three  iflands  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
feen  by  Commodore  Byron  in  1765,  but  were  fo  furrounded 
by  x'ocks  and  breakers,  that  it  was  unfafe  to  attempt  to  land. 
The  commodore  fuppofed  them  to  be  the  iflands  feen  by 
Quiros,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  named 
Solomon’s  Iflands.  Long.  169. .28.  W.  Lat.  10.  15.  S. 

DANNEBERG,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  capital  of  a 
diftrict  of  the  fame  name.  It  belongs  to  the  elector  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  and  is  feated  on  the  Tetze,  near  the  Elbe,  forty  miles 
S.E.  of  Lunenburgh.  Long.  11.  29.  E.  Lat.  53.  14.  N. 

DANTE  (Ignatius)  a  defcendant  of  the  poet,  was  born  at 
Perugia,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  Dominican  monk.  He  became 
fkilful  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  but  more  fo  in  the  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  great  duke 
•Cofmo  I.  and  explained  to  him  the  lphere,  and  the  books  of 
Ptolemy.  He  read  public  leXuies  on  the  fame  fubject,  and 
had  many  auditors  in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna,  where  he  ex¬ 
plained  geography  and  cofmography.  Being  returned  to  Pe¬ 
rugia,  he  made  a  fine  map  of  that  city,  and  of  its  whple  terri¬ 
tory.  The  reputation  of  his  learning  caufed  him  to  be  invited 
to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.  who  employed  him  in  making  geo¬ 
graphical  maps  and  plans.  He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in 
this,  that  the  pope  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  prefer  him  ;  and 
accordingly  gave,  him  the  bifhopric  of  Alatir,  near  Rome.  He 
went  and  refided  jn  his  diocefc ;  but  Sixtus  V.  who  fucceeded 
Gregory  XIII.  would  have  him  near  his  perfon,  and  ordered 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  Dante  was  preparing  for  the  journey, 
but  was  prevented  by  death,  which  feized  him  in  1586.  He 
publifhed  at  Florence,  in  1569,  a  treatife  Gf  the  Con- 
RruCtion  and  Ufe  of  the  Afbolabe.  He  alfo  wrote  notes  on 
the  Sphere  of  Sacrobofco,  on  the  Aflrolabe,  and  on  the  Uni- 
verfal  Planifphere.  He  made  a  lphere  of  the  world  in  five 
tables ;  and  was  the  author  of  feme  other  fmall  things. 

DANVERS.  (Henry),  a  brave  warrior  in  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  ;  and 
created  earl  of  Danby  by  King  Charles  I.  was  the  fecond  foil 
of  Sir  John  Danvers,  knight,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter 
and  coheir  to  John  Nevil,  the  laft  Lord  Latimer.  He  was 
born  at  Dantefey  in  Wiltfhire,  on  the  28  th  day  of  June,  1573. 
After  an  education  fuitable  to  his  birth,  he  went  and  ferved  in 
the  Low-country  wars,  under  Maurice  count  of  Naflau, 
afterwards  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  was  engaged  in  many 
military  adtions  of  thofe  times,  both  by  fea  and  land.  He  was 
made  a  captain  in  the  wars  of  France,  occafioned  in  that  king¬ 
dom  by  the  league  :  and  there  knighted  for  his  good  fervice 
under  Henry  IV.  king  of  France.  Next,  he  was  employed  in 
Ireland,  as  lieutenant-general  of-the  horfe,  and  ferjeant-major 
of  the  whole  army,  under  Robert  earl  of  Eifex,  and  Charles 
baron  of  Mountjoy,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  King  James,  I.  he  was,  on  account  of  his 
family’s  delerts  and  fufferings,  advanced,  on  the  2!  ft  of  July, 
1603,  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  this  realm,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  of  Dantefey  ;  and  in  1605,  by  a  ('pedal  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  reftored  in  blood,  as  heir  to  his  father,  notwithllanding 
the  attainder  of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Charles  Danvers,  knight. 
Moreover,  he  was  appointed  lord  prefident  of  Munfter  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  in  1620,  made  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Guernfey,  for 
life.  By  King  Charles  I.  he  was  created  earl  of  Danby,  on 


February  5,  1625-6  ;  and  made  one  of  his  privy-council,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Being  himfelf  a  man  of 
learning,  as  well  as  a  great  encourager  of  it,  ar.d  obferving 
that  opportunities  were  wanting  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
for  the  ufieful  tiudy  of  botany,  he  purchafed  a  piece  of  ground 
by  the  river  Charwell,  oppofite  to  Magdalen  College  ;  which 
he  encompalfed  with  a  curious  wall  of  fquare  polifhed  ftone, 
and  replenifhed  with  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  herbs  proper 
for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  and  botany.  He  founded  alfo  an  almf- 
houfe  and  a  ftce-fchool,  at  Malmefbury  in  Wiltlhire.  In  his 
latter  days  he  chofe  a  retired  life  ;  and,  upon  what  account  is 
not  well  known,  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  court.  At 
length  he  died,  at  his  houfe  in  Cornbury-Park  in  Oxfordlhire, 
January  the  20th,  1643-4,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of  his  age  : 
and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parilh-church  of  Dante¬ 
fey,  under  a  noble  monument  of  white  marble,  with  an  epi¬ 
taph,  which  contains  the  belt  character  that  can  be  given  of 
him.  He  was  never  married.  • 

Danvers  (John),  was- younger  brother  and  heir  of  Henry. 
He  was  alfo  a  knight  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy- 
chamber  to  King  Charles  I.  and  was  fo  ungrateful  and  inhuman 
as  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  his  gracious  mailer,  that  unfortunate 
prince,  and  to  be  one  of  thofe  who  figned  the  warrant  for  his 
execution.  He  died  before  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II4 
but,  however,  all  his  efiates  both  real  and  perfonal  were  confif- 
cated  in  1661.  From  Lord  Clarendon  we  underftand,  he  was. 
neglected  by  his  brother,  and,  by  a  vain  expence  in  his  way  of 
living,  contradted  a  vaft  debt,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  pay, 
and  being  a  proud  formal  weak  man,  between  being  feduced 
and  a  feducer,  became  fo  far  involved  in  their  counfels,  that  he 
fijftered  himfelt  to  be  applied  to  their  worft  offices,  taking  it 
to  be  a  high  honour  to  fit  upon  the  fame  bench  with 
Cromwell,  who  employed  and  contemned  him  at  once  ;  nor 
did  that  party  of  milcreants  look  upon  any  two  men  in  the 
kingdom  with  that  fcorn  and  deteftation  as  they  did  upon 
Danvers  and  Mildmay. 

DARABGERD,  or  Darab-guierd,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in 
Farfiftan,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Darius.  It  is  large,  but 
not  populous,  and  near  it  lalt  is  found  of  various  colours, 
white,  black,  red,  and  green.  A  confiderable  manufacture  of 
glafs  is  carried  on  here.  It  Hands  x  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Schiras. 

DARAH,  or  Dras,  a  country  of  Africa  ;  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Morocco,  Gezula,  and  Tafilet,  and  on  the  E  and  S.  by 
Zahara,  and  on  the  W.  by  Sus.  A  river  of  the  fame  name 
flows  through  it.  The  principal  produce  is  indigo  and  dates. 
The  inhabitants  are  Arabs  and  Mahometans  ;  and  fome  of 
the  diftridts  of  the  country  are  dependent  on  Morocco. 

DARAPOORY,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore,  88  miles  E.  of  Seringapatam.  Long.  78.  26.  E. 
Lat.  12.  1 1.  N. 

DARAPORUM,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindoofian, 
in  Myfore,  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Coimbetore,  and  73.  W.  of 
Trichinopoly.  Long.  77*  3°-  F.  Lat.  xo.  42.  N. 

DAR-EL-HAMAR  A,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  built 
by  the  Romans.  Its  trade  confifts  in  oil  and  corn  ;  and  it  is 
feated  on  a  mountain.  Long.  6.  35.  W.  Lat.  34.  20.  N. 

DARGDNNE  (Dom  Bonaventure),  a  religionitt  of  the 
Carthufian  order,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1640,  and  died  in 
1704.  We  have  of  his  a  very  judicious  work,  entitled,  Un 
Traite  de  la  LeXure  des  Peres  de  I’Eglife ;  the  belt  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  1697.  He  publifhed  alfo,  Des  Melanges 
d'Hiltoire  &  de  Litterature,  under  the  name  of  Vigneul  de 
Marville,  in  3  vols.  i2mo  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  faid  to  be  done 
by  the  abbe  Banier.  This  is  a  very  curious  and  interefting 
colleXion  of  critical  reflexions  and  literary  anecdotes.  He 
has  been  called  to  account  by  the  critics  for  what  he  has  faid 
of  Bruyere.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  other  things. 
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DARIEN,  a  river  and  gulf  of  Terra  Firma,  which  divide 
the  provinces  of  Darien  and  Carthagena.  In  x 695  the 
Scotch  obtained  a  charter  from  William  III  ,  empowering 
them  to  form  a  fettlement  on  the  N.W.  point  of  the  gulf, 
where  the  country  had  never  been  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  continued  to  be  polleffed  by  the  native  Indians.  This 
fettlement  excited  fuch  an  alarm  among  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  jealoul'y  of  the  Spanifh  court 
and  of  the  Englifh  Eafl-India  Company,  that  the  adventurers, 
meeting  with  every  obftrudtion  from  the  very  adminiftration 
that  had  granted  their  charter,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
fettlement. 

DARLASTON,  a  village  near  Stone,  in  Staffordfhire, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  caflle  on  a  hill. 

DAROCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  on  the  Xiloca, 
38  miles  S.S.W.  of  Saragolfa.  Long.  1.  5.  W.  Lat.  41.  15'. 
N. 

DARORE,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  80  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Amednagur.  Long.  76.  10.  E.  Lat.  18.  50.  N. 

DART,  a  river  in  Devonthire,  which  riles  at  the  foot  of 
Dartmoor  Hills,  crolles  Dartmoor  to  Afh  burton,  and  after 
palling  Totnefs,  where  it  is  navigable  for  fmall  vefiels,  is  joined 
by  the  Hareborn,  and  falls  into  the  Englifh  Channel,  at  Dart¬ 
mouth.  ~ 

DARTMOOR,  an  extenfive  moorifh  tract,  in  Devonfhire, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  bleak  hills,  and  extending  fouthward 
quite  through  the  centre  of  the  county  to  the  fea.  It  contains 
about  80,000  acres,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Dart.  Many 
fheep  are  bred  here,  but  of  a  fmall  kind,  and  fubjedt  to  the 
rot.  The  chief  riches  of  the  inhabitants  are  their  black  cattle, 
which  thrive  well  on  the  coarfe  four  herbage. 

DARWAR,  a  llrong  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Myfore,  and  one  of  the  fultan’s  frontier  towns,  88  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Vifiapour,  and  ninety  E.N.E.  of  Goa.  Long.  75. 
29.  E.  Lat.  16.  5.  N. 

DASSEN-EYLAND,  or  Ifle  of  Deer,  one  of  the  three 
fmall  iflands  to  the  N.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  fo  called 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  deer  which  were  firft  carried 
thither  in  1601.  Here  are  alfo  fheep  whofe  tails  weigh  19 
pounds.  Long.  18.  7.  E..  Lat.  33.  25.  S. 

DASSOUCI,  a  celebrated  French  mufician  and  poet  of 
the  17th  century,  who  publifhed  his  own  adventures,  which 
are  very  odd,  in  the  flyle  of  a  buffoon.  He  relates,  that  he  was 
born  at  Paris  ;  that  his  father,  an  advocate  in  the  parliament, 
was  of  Sens  in  Burgundy ;  that  his  mother  was  of  Lorrain,  a 
very  little  woman,  and  very  prone  to  anger ;  that  her  hufband 
and  fhe,  not  being  able  to  agree,  parted  by  confent,  after  having 
divided  their  children  and  their  fubftance ;  that  he  lived  with 
his  father  at  Paris,  where  he  was  ill-treated  by  a  fervant,  who 
was  his  father’s  mittrefs  ;  that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Calais,  where  he  made  people  believe  that  he  underftood 
aflrology,  and  was  fon  to  a  famous  calculator  of  nativities ; 
that,  having  by  a  little  artifice  cured  a  perfon  who  conceited 
himfelf  fick,  he  palfed  for  a  magician  ;  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Calais  privately,  the  mob  threatening  to  throw  him  into 
the  fea.  Bayle  knows  nothing  more  of  him,  till  the  time  that  the 
Dukede  St.  Simon  got  Lewis  XIII.  to  hear  him  at  Germains ; 
when  he  hit  that  prince’s  humour  by  a  drinking  fong  of  his  own 
making,  which  it  afterwards  became  the  fafhion  to  ling  at 
court.  The  king  liftened  to  his  fongs  ever  after,  and  admitted 
■him  freely  into  his  clofet ;  and  they  called  Dqflouci,  Phoebus 
Garderobin,  becaufe  he  had  his  lutes  always  in  the  king’s  ward¬ 
robe.  He  continued  this  game  under  Lewis  XIV.  but  having 
an  inclination  to  go  to  Turin,  he  left  Paris  about  1655. 
Arriving  at  Lyons,  he  found  many  temptations  to  detain  him. 
He  entertained  with  his  mufic  all  the-cdn vents  of  tinging  nuns; 
and  there  was  not  one  of  thofe  devout  virgins,  who  had  not 
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already  a  copy  of  his  Ovid  in  a  Merry  Humour.  This  was  the 
title  of  a  work,  wherein  he  trail  Hated  part  of  Ovid’s  Mctamor- 
phofes  into  burlefque  verfe.  He  flayed  three  months  at 
Lyons,  in  the  midll  of  diverfions,  plays,  and  entertainments, 
being  highly  careffed  by  Molierc,  and  the  Bejars  ;  after  which 
he  went  to  Avignon  with  Molierc,  and  then  to  Pezenas, 
where  the  aflembly  of  the  dates  of  Languedoc  was  held.  He 
was  maintained  by  thofe  players  a  whole  winter  ;  and  followed 
Moliere  as  far  as  Narbonne.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Mont¬ 
pellier,  where  he  was  imprifoned,  and  very  near  being  burnt,  for 
a  fufpedled  commerce  with  a  male.  He  continued  three 
months  at  Montpellier  after  his  releafe,  and  drew  up  an  ac¬ 
count  of  that  Tragi-comical  Adventure,  fo  he  calls  it ;  which 
however  he  did  not  print,  though  the  chief  magiflrate,  who 
had  leen  it,  trave  him  leave.  He  afterwards  law  Several  towns 
of  Provence ;  and  went  to  wait  on  the  Prince  of  Morgues  at 
Monaco,  who  made  him  a  handfome  prefent. 

Being  arrived  at  Turin,  he  had  fome  trouble  to  confute  by 
his  pretence  the  report  of  his  execution,  which  had  been  read 
in  the  Burlefque  Gazette.  He  laboured  to  procure  a  fettle¬ 
ment  in  that  court,  and  fuppofes  he  fhould  have  lucceeded,  if 
the  muficians  of  the  country  had  not  grown- jealous  of  him. 
He  pretends,  that  the  .beauty  of  his  poetry  laid  him  open  to 
the  indignation  of  a  poet  of  Auvergne,  who  criticifed  and 
profecuted  him  :  and  adds,  that  he  buffered  much  for  having 
negledted  the  favourites,  becaufe  he  impoliticly  fancied  it  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  his  court  to  their  royal  highneffes.  Perceiving 
they  grew  cold  towards  him,  he  requefted  either  to  .  be  dif~ 
milled,  or  to  have  a  fixed  penfion  ;  and,  to  his  great  mortifica¬ 
tion,  obtained  the  former.  About  1674  he  publifhed  two 
fmall  volumes,  which  he  had  compofed  in  the  prifon  of  the 
Chatelet  at  Paris.  He  was  confined  there  at  that  time :  but 
we  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  relating  either  to  his  con¬ 
finement  or  his  enlargement.  Dafiouci  had  leveral  enemies  : 
among  the  reft,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  Boileau.  He  was  a 
very  indifferent  fort  of  man,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  accounts 
and  confeflions :  there  is  no  occafion  to  depend  upon  the 
teflimony  and  authority  of  his  fatirifls  for  this. 

DAVENANT  (John),  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and  a  very 
learned  man,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  and  born  in 
Watling-flreet,  London,  about  1570.  He  was  admitted  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1587,  where  he  took  his  de¬ 
grees  in  arts  regularly.  A  fellowfhip  was  offered  him  about 
1594,  but  his  father  would  not  fuffer  him  to  accept  it,- on 
account  of  his  plentiful  fortune;  however,  after  his  father’s 
deceafe,  he  accepted  of  one,  and  was  admitted  into  it  in  1397. 
He  took  his  dodlor’s  degree  in  1609,  having  long  diflinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  parts  and  learning ;  and  the  lame  year  was 
elefted  Lady  Margaret’s  profeffor  of  divinity.  In  1614  he 
was  chofen  mafter  of  his  college ;  and  became  fo  confiderable, 
that  he  was  one  of  thofe  eminent  divines,  lent  by  James  I.  to 
the  fynod  of  Dort  in  16 1 8.  He  returned  to  England  in  May 
1619,  after  having  vifited  the  moil  eminent  cities  in  the  Low- 
countries.  In  1621  he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury, 
and  continued  in  favour  during  the  remainder  of  James’s  reign; 
but  in  1630-1  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  court,  by 
meddling,  in  a  fermon  preached  before  the  king  at  Whitehall, 
with  the  predeflinarian  controverly;  “  all  curious  fearch  into 
which”  his  majefiy  had  flrietly  enjoined,  in  his  declaration  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  39  articles  in  1628,  “to  be  laid  afide.”  For 
this  pretended  contempt  of  the  king’s  declaration  he  was  not 
only  reproved  the  fame  day,  but  alfo  fummoned  to  anfwer  two 
days  after  before  the  privy-council;  and,  though  he  was  dif- 
miffed  without  further  trouble,  and  even  admitted  to  kils  the 
king’s  hand,  yet  he  was  never  afterwards  in  favour  at  court. 
He  died  of  a  confumption,  April  20,  1 64  t  ,  to  which,  it  is  laid, 
a  fenfe  of  the  forrowlul  times  he  faw  coming  on  did  not  a  little 
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contribute ;  and  was  buried  in  Salifbury  cathedral.  He  was 
a  man  of  exemplary  manners,  and  a  great  divine ;  but  ftriftly 
attached  to  Calvinifm  with  all  its  abfurdities. 

He  wrote,  i,  A  Latin  Expofition  of  St.  Paul’s  Epiftle  to  the 
Coloffians,  the  third  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1639.  It  is  the  fubftance  of  leftures,  read  by  him 
as  Margaret  profeffor.  2.  Praeleftiones  de  Duobus  in  Theo- 
logia  '.'ontruverfis  Capitibus :  de  Judice  Controverfiarum, 
primo  :  de.  Jufticia  Habituali  k  Aftuali,  altero,  Cant.  1631. 
3.  In  1634,  he  publifhed  the  queftions  he  had  dilputed  upon 
in  the  fchools,  49  in  number,  under  this  title  ;  Determina- 
tiones  Quaeliionum  quarundam  Theologicarunx.  4.  Ani- 
inadverfions  upon  a  Treatife  lately  publithed,  and  entitled, 
God's  Love  to  Mankind,  manifefted  by  difproving  his  abfolute 
Decree  for  their  Damnation,  Camb.  1641. 

Davenant  (William),  younger  brother  to  the  former, 
and  fourth  fon  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  was  educated  at 
Magdalen-ball  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1677.  He  tranflated  into  Engliffi  from  the  French,  a  book, 
entitled,  Animadversions  upon  the  famous  Greek  and  Latin 
Hiftorians,  written  by  La  Mothe  le  Voyer,  who  was  tutor  to 
Lewis  XIII.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1680 ;  and 
about  the  fame  time,  entering  into  orders,  was  prefented  to  a 
living  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  by  his  patron  Robert  Wymond- 
iole,  of  Putney,  efq.  He  travelled  with  this  gentleman  into 
France;  and  in  the  fummer  of  1681,  was  unfortunately 
drowned  in  a  river  near  Paris,  as  he  was  fwimming  for  his  own 
diverfion. 

Davenant  (Doftor  Charles),  an  eminent  civilian  and 
writer,  eldeft  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  educated  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  he  wrote  feveral  political  t rafts  ;  and  likewife  plays. 
He  was  (1685)  impowered,  with  the  matter  of  the  revels,  to 
infpeft  the  plays  defigned  for  the  ftage,  that  no  immoralities 
might  be  prefented.  His  Effays  on  Trade  are  in  high  efteem  ; 
and  were  lately  reprinted  in  five  vols.  8vo.  Doftor  Davenant 
was  infpeftor-general  of  exports  and  imports  ;  and  died  in 
17:2. 

DAVENPORT  (Chriftopher),  a  learned  Englithman,  was 
born  at  Coventry,  in  Warwickthire,  about  1598,  and  educated 
in  grammar-learning  at  a  fchool  in  that  city.  He  was  fent  to 
Merton  College  in  Oxford  at  fifteen  years  of  age ;  where 
Spending  two  years,  he,  upon  an  invitation  from  tome  Romith 
prieft,  afterwards  went  to  Douay.  He  remained  there  for 
fome  time  ;  and  then  going  to  Ypres,  he  entered  into  the  order 
of  Francifcans  among  the  Dutch  there,  in  1617.  After  feveral 
removals  from  place  to  place,  be  became  a  miffionary  into 
England,  where  he  went  by  the  name  of  Francifcus  a  Sanfta 
Clara  ;  and  at  length  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria,  the  royal  confort  of  Charles  I.  Here  be  did  all 
he  could  to  promote  the  caufe  of  Popery,  by  gaining  difciples, 
railing  money  among  the  Engliffi  Catholics  to  carry  on  public 
matters  abroad,  and  by  writing  books  for  the  advancement  of 
his  religion  and  order.  He  was  very  eminent  for  his  un¬ 
common  learning,  being  excellently  verfed  in  fchool  divinity, 
in  fathers  and  councils,  in  philofophers,  and  in  eccleliaftical 
and  profane  hiftory.  He  was.  Wood  tells  us,  a  perfon  of 
very  free  difcourfe,  while  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  fame  vine¬ 
yard,  Hugh  Creffy,  was  referved  ;  of  a  lively  and  quick  afpeft, 
while  Creffy  was  clouded  and  melancholy  :  all  which  accom- 
pliffiments  made  him  agreeable  to  Proteflants  as  well  as 
Papifts.  Archbiffiop  Laud,  it  feems,  had  fome  knowledge  of 
this  perfon  ;  for,  in  the  feventh  article  of  his  impeachment,  it 
is  faid,  that  “  the  faid  archbiffiop,  for  the  advancement  of 
Popery  and  fuperftition  within  this  realm,  hath  wittingly  and 
willingly  received,  harboured,  and  relieved,  divers  Popiffi 
priefts  and  Jefuits,  namely,  one  called  Sanfta  Clara,  alias 
Davenport,  a  dangerous  perfon  and  Francifcan  friar,  who  hath 


written  a  Popiffi  and  feditious  book,  entitled,  Deus  Natura, 
Gratia,  &c.  wherein  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  eftablifhed  by  aft  of  parliament,  are  much  traduced 
and  fcandalized  :  that  the  faid  archbiffiop  had  divers  conferences 
with  him,  while  he  was  writing  the  faid  book,  &c.”  To 
which  article,  the  archbiffiop  made  this  anfwer  :  “  I  never  faw 
that  Francifcan  friar,  Sanfta  Clara,  in  my  life,  to  the  utmoft 
of  my  memory,  above  four  times,  or  five  at  moft.  He  was 
firft  brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Lindfell :  but  I  did  fear,  that  he 
would  never  expound  the  articles  fo,  that  the  church  of 
England  might  have  caufe  to  thank  him  for  it.  He  never 
came  to  me  after,  till  he  was  almoft  ready  to  print  another 
book,  to  prove,  that  epifcopacy  was  authoriled  in  the  church  by 
divine  right ;  and  this  was  after  thele  unhappy  ftirs  began. 
His  defire  was,  to  have  his  book  printed  here  ;  but  at  his  feveral 
addrefles  to  me  for  this,  I  Hill  gave  him  this  anfwer  :  That 
I  did  not  like  the  way  which  the  church  of  Rome  went  con¬ 
cerning  epifcopacy  ;  that  I  would  never  confent,  that  any  fuch 
book  from  the  pen  of  a  Romanift  ffiould  be  printed  here ;  that 
the  biffiops  of  England  are  very  well  able  to  defend  their  own 
caufe  and  calling,  without  any  help  from  Rome,  and  would  do 
fo  when  they  faw. caufe  :  and  this  is  all  the  conference  I  ever 
had  with  him."  Davenport  at  this  time  abfeonded,  and  fpent 
moll  of  thofe  years  of  trouble  in  obfeurity,  fometimes  beyond 
the  feas,  fometimes  at  London,  fometimes  in  the  country,  and 
fometimes  at  Oxford.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
when  the  marriage  was  celebrated  between  him  and  Catherine 
of  Portugal,  Sanfta  Clara  became  one  of  her  chaplains;  and 
was  for  the  third  time  chofen  provincial  of  his  order  for 
England,  where  he  died  May  31,  1680. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works :  1.  Paraphraftica  Ex- 
pofitio  Articulorum  Confeffionis  Anglicae.  This  book  was, 
we  know  not  why,  much  railed  at  by  the  Jefuits,  who 
would  fain  have  had  it  burnt ;  but  being  foon  after  licenfed 
at  Rome,  all  further  rumour  about  it  Hopped.  2.  Deus, 
Natura,  Gratia  :  five,  Traftatus  de  Praedeftinatione  de  Me- 
ritis,  &c.  This  book  was  dedicated  to  Charles  I.  and  Prynne 
contends,  that  the  whole  fcope  of  it,  as  well  as  “  the  paraphra- 
Hical  Expofition  of  the  Articles,"  reprinted  at  the  end  of  it  in 
1635,  was  to  reconcile  the  king,  the  church,  and  the  articles  of 
our  religion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  publifhed  alfo  a  great 
number  of  other  works,  which  are  not  now  of  confequence 
enough  to  be  mentioned. 

Davenport  (John),  elder  brother  of  Chrifiopher  juft 
mentioned,  was  born  at  Coventry,  in  1597;  and  fent  from 
thence  with  his  brother  to  Merton  College  in  1613.  He 
afterwards  took  a  different  rout  from  him  ;  for  whereas  Chrif- 
topher  went  to  Douay,  and  became  a  Catholic,  John  went  to 
London,  and  became  a  Puritan.  He  was  minifter  of  St. 
Stephen’s  in  Coleman-ftreet,  and  feemed  by  his  fanatical  bre¬ 
thren  a  perfon  of  excellent  gifts  in  preaching,  and  in  other 
qualities  belonging  to  a  divine.  About  1630,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  certain  faftious  and  difeontented  perfons,  one  of 
the  feoffees  for  the  buying  in  impropriations;  but,  that  pro- 
jeft  mifearrying,  he  left  his  paftoral  charge  about  1633,  under 
pretence  of  oppofition  from  the  biffiops,  and  went  to  Amfter- 
dam.  Here,  endeavouring  to  be  a  minifter  in  the  Engliffi 
congregation,  and  to  join  with  them  in  all  duties,  he  was  op- 
pofed  by  John  Paget,  an  elder,  on  account  of  fome  difference 
between  them  about  baptifm  ;  upon  which  he  wrote,  in  his 
own  defence,  A  Letter  to  the  Dutch  Claffis,  containing  a  juft 
Complaint  againft  an  unjuft  Doer  ;  wherein  is  declared  the 
miferable  Slavery  and  Bondage  that  the  Engliffi  Church  at 
Amfterdam  is  now  in,  by  Reafon  of  the  tyrannical  Govern¬ 
ment  and  corrupt  Doftrine  of  Mr.  John  Paget,  their  Minifter, 
Amft.  1631.  Two  or  three  more  pieces  relating  to  this  con- 
troverfy  were  publifhed  by  him  afterwards ;  and  fuch  were  his 
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parts  and  learning,  that  he  drew  away  from  them  mqny  of 
their  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached  and  prayed  in  private 
houfes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  returned  into  England, 
as  other  Nonconformifts  did,  and  had  a  cure  bellowed  on  him; 
but  finding  matters  not  go  on  agreeably  to  his  humour,  he 
went  into  New  England,  and  became  a  pallor  of  New  Haven 
there.  He  afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  Bolton  in 
1668,  where  he  died  the  year  following.  He  was  the  author  of 
A  Catechil'm  containing  the  chief  Bleads  of  the  Chriltian  Re¬ 
ligion,  which  was  printed  in  London  in  1659  :  feveral  Ser¬ 
mons  :  The  Power  of  congregational  Churches  alter  ted  and 
vindicated  ;  and  of  An  Expolition  of  the  Canticles,  which  has 
never  been  publifhed. 

DAVID  (George),  a  moll  extraordinary  heretic,  was  the  fon 
of  a  waterman  of  Ghent,  and  educated  a  glazier,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
a  glafs-painter.  He  began  about  i  525  to  preach  luch  whimfies 
as  thefe,  namely,  that  he  was  the  true  Melfiah,  the  third 
David,  nephew  of  God,  not  after  the  Beth,  but  after  the 
fpirit.  “  The  heavens,”  he  faid,  “  being  empty,  he  was  fent 
to  adopt  children  worthy  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  to  reltore 
Ifrael,  not  by  death,  as  Ohrid,  but  by  grace.”  With  the 
Sadducees,  he  denied  eternal  life,  the  refurrebtion,  and  the  laft 
judgment :  with  the  Adamites  he  was  againlt  marriage,  and 
for  a  community  of  women  :  and  with  the  followers  of  Manes, 
he  thought  that  the  body  only,  and  not  the  foul,  could  be  de¬ 
filed  by  fin.  According  to  him,  the  fouls  of  unbelievers  ought 
to  be  faved,  and  thofe  of  the  apoftles  damned.  Lattly,  he 
affirmed  it  folly  to  believe  that  there  was  any  fin  in  denying 
JefusChrift;  and  ridiculed  the  martyrs  for  preferring  death 
to  apoltacy.  A  perfeeution  being  commenced  againlt  him  and 
his  followers,  he  fled  firft  to  Frielland,  and  from  thence  to  Bafil, 
where  he  lurked  under  the  name  of  John  Bruck.  Lie  died  in 
that  city  in  1556.  promifing  to  his  difciples,  that  he  fliould  rife 
again  in  three  days ;  which,  as  it  happened,  was  not  altogether 
falfe  ;  for  the  magiftrates  of  Bafil,  underttanding  at  length  who 
he  was,  did,  about  that  time,  dig  up  his  corpfe,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  writings,  they  caufed  to  be  burned  by  the 
common  executioner.  As  great  a  madman  as  this  George 
David  was,  he  had  his  followers,  which  continued  fome  time 
after  his  death. 

DAVIES  (Dr.  John),  was  born  in  Denbighlhire,  and  edu¬ 
cated  by  William  Morgan,  afterwards  biffiop  of  St.  Aiaph, 
He  was  admitted  a  fludent  of  Jefus  College,  Oxford,  in  1,589, 
and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  Lincoln  College  in  the 
fame  univerfity.  He  was  rebtor  of  Malloyd,  orManylloyd  in 
Merionethfhire,  and  afterwards  a  canon  of  St.  Afaph.  He  com¬ 
menced  dobtor  in  1616,  and  was  highly  elfeemed  by  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  fays  Wood,  as  well  as  verfed  in  the  hiftory  and  anti¬ 
quities  of  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guages;  a  molt  exabt  critic,  an  indefatigable  learcher  into 
ancient  writings,  and  well  acquainted  with  curious  and  rare 
authois.  His  works  are,  1.  Antiquae  Linguae  Britannicm 
nunc  communiter  diblae  Cambro-Britannicae,  a  luis  Cymraecae 
vei  Cambricze,  ab  aliis  Wallicae  lludimenta,  &c.  1621,  8vo. 
2.  Dibtionarium  Latino-Britannicum,  1632,  folio.  With 
this  is  printed  Dibtionarium  Latino-Britannicum,  which  was 
begun  and  greatly  advanced  by  Thomas  Williams,  phyfician, 
before  1600.  It  was  afterwards  completed  and  publiihed  by 
Dr.  Davies.  3.  Adagia  Britannica,  Authorum  Britannico- 
rum  nomina,  k  quando  floruerunt,  1632,  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Dictionary  before  mentioned.  4.  Adagiorum  Britan- 
nicorum  Specimen,  MS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  He  alio  aHilled  W. 
Morgan,  bilhop  of  Landaff,  and  Richard  Parry,  biffiop  ot  St. 
Afaph,  in  tranflating  the  Bible  into  Wellh,  in  that  correbt 
edition  which  came  out  in  1620.  He  alio  tranllated  into  the 
fame  language  (which  he  had  fiudied  at  vacant  hours  for  thirty 


years)  the  book  of  Revolution,  written  by  Robert  Parfons,  a 
Jeluit. 

Daviks  (John),  an  eminent  and  learned  critic,  was  the  fon 
of  a  merchant  in  London,  and  born  there  April '22,  1679. 
After  being  educated  in  claffieal  learning  at  the  Charterhoufe 
fchool,  he  was,  in  1695,  fent  to  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge  ; 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1698  In  1701  he  was 
cbolen  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and  the  year  following  took  the 
degreeofM.  A.  In  171 1,  havingdillinguilhed  himfelf  byfeveral 
learned  publications,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  he  was  collated 
by  Moore  bilhop  of  Ely  to  the  reblory  of  Fen-Ditton  near 
Cambridge,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely  ;  taking  the 
fame  year  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
James,  he  was  cholen  mailer  of  Queen’s  College,  March  23, 
1716-17  ;  and  created  D.D.  in  1717,  when  George  I.  was  at 
Cambridge.  He  died  March  7,  1 73 1-32,  aged  5 3,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college  ;  where  a  flat  marble  Hone 
was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  a  plain  inlcription.  His  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Turton,  Knt.  is  faid  to  have 
been  living  in  x  743. 

This,  learned  man  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  the  author 
of  any  original  works,  but  only  employed  himfelf  in  giving 
fair  and  correbt  editions  of  fome  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of 
antiquity.  Thus,  in  1703  he  publiihed  in  8vo.  1.  Maxirnl 
Tyrii  Diflertationes,  Gr.  and  Lat.  ex  Interpretatione  Heinfii, 
See.  2.  C.  Julii  Ctefaris,  &  A  Hirtii  quae  extant  omnia. 
Cant.  1706,  4to.  It  was  republiffied  in  1727.  3.  M.  Minucii 
Faelicis  Obtavius,  Cant.  1707,  8 vo.  It  was  printed  again  in 
1712,  8vo.  with  the  notes  greatly  enlarged  and  correbted,  and 
the  addition  of  Commodianus,  a  writer  of  the  Cyprianic  age. 
4.  Then  he  formed  a  fcheme  of  publilhing  new  and  beautiful 
editions  of  Cicero’s  philofophical  pieces,  by  way  of  fupplement 
to  what  Graevius  had  publiihed  of  that  author ;  and  accord- 
ingly  put  out,  in  1709,  his  Tufculanarum  Dilputationum, 
Libri  quinque,  8vo.  This  edition,  and  that  of  1738,  which  is 
the  fourth,  have  at  the  end  the  emendations  of  his  intimate 
friend  Dr.  Bentley.  The  other  pieces  were  publiihed  by  our 
author  in  the  following  order  :  De  Natura  Deorum,  1718. 
De  Divinatione  &:  de  Fato,  1721.  Academica,  1725.  De 
Legibus,  J727.-  De  Finibus  Bonorum  &  Malorum,  1728. 
Thele  leveral  pieces  of  Tully  were  printed  in  8vo.  in  a  fair  and 
handfome  manner;  have  been  received  with  a  general  ap- 
plaufe;  and  have  palled,  mod  of  them,  through  feveral  edi¬ 
tions.  He  had  alio  gone  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  third  book 
of  Cicero’s  Offices ;  but  being  prevented  by  death  from  finiffi- 
ing  it,  he  recommended  it  in  his  will  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Mead, 
who  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bentley,  that  he 
might  fit  and  prepare  it  for  the  prefs.  But  the  houfe  where 
Dr.  Bentley  lodged,  which  was  in  the  Strand,  London,  being 
fet  on  fire  through  carelelinefs,  as  it  is  faid,  by  reading 
after  he  was  in  bed,  Davies’s  notes  and  emendations  periffied 
in  the  flames.  5.  Another  thing  publiihed  by  our  learned 
author,  which  we  have  not  mentioned,  was,  Lablantii  Firmiani 
Epitome  Divinarum  Inftitutionum;  Cant.  1718,  8vo. 

DAVILA  (Henrico  Catherino),  a  celebrated  hillorian,  was 
born  of  an  illuttrious  family  in  the  ille  of  Cyprus ;  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  country,  on  its  being  taken  by  the  Turks, 
in  1571.  He  firft  retired  to  Avila  in  Spain,  whence  his 
family  luppofed  they  had  derived  their  name  and  origin  ; 
from  thence  he  went  to  France,  and  made  himfelf  known  at 
court  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  111.  and  Henry  the  Great, 
tie  there  dillinguilhed  himfelf  on  feveral  occalions  by  his 
valour;  and  at  length  went  to  Venice,  wh'ere  he  had  a  very 
handfome  penfion  fettled  upon  him  by  that  republic,  in  whole 
fervice  his  brother  Lewis  Davila  had  been  a  commander.  Da¬ 
vila,  while  he  was  at  Venice,  wrote  his  admirable  Hiftory  of 
the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  which  contains  every  thing  worth 
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notice  that  paffed  from  the  death' of  Henry  If.  in  i  5J9,  to 
the  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598.  He  was  killed  about  the  year 
1631;,  by  a  gentleman  of  Verona  ;  who,  in  a  difpute  about 
furniftiing  him  with  carriages  in  purfuance  of  his  having  a 
commitlion  from  the  republic,  difcharged  a  piftol  at  Davila, 
and  wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  died  foon  after. 
Davila's  fon,  a  youth  of  about  18,  being  prelent,  had  the 
fpirit  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  ;  for,  inftantly  rufh- 
ing  upon  the  murderer,  he  cut  him  in  pieces. 

DAVIS  (Henry  Edwards),  Ion  of  Mr.  John  Davis,  of 
Windfor,  was  born  July  11,  1756,  and  educated  at  Ealing, 
Middlefex,  whence  he  removed  to  Baliol -College,  Oxon.  May 
17,  1774.,  and  took  his  degree  about  Jan.  1 77S,  as  B.A.  In 
the  fpring  of  that  year  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  amongft  the 
earlieft  examiners  of  forne  remarkable  atfertions,  and  infinua- 
tions  yet  more  extraordinary,  introduced  in  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  So  much  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge,  and  a  judgment  fo  well  matured  as  that 
Examination  dil'covcred,  has  been  rarely  found  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  The  hiftorian,  in  his  Vindication,  ex¬ 
erted  very  confiderable  efforts,  though  ftrongly  a  flailed  by  ve¬ 
terans  in  literature,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  his  juvenile 
opponent.  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  Reply,  manifefted  no  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  candour  and  firmnefs.  Such  proofs  of  learn¬ 
ing,  fagacity,  and  zeal  for  the  Chriflian  caufe,  drew  the  par¬ 
ticular  attention  of  men,  eminent  by  their  public  Ration,  their 
talents,  and  acquired  advantages,  and  (till  more  diftinguiflied 
by  their  virtue  and  piety.  In  1780,  having  entered  into  full 
orders,  he  was  eftablifhed,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  to  his 
honour,  in  a  fellowfhip  of  his  college ;  and,  for  fome  time 
before  his  death,  was  tutor ;  an  office  which  he  difcharged 
with  folicitude  and  conftancy,  too  great  for  the  fenfibility  of 
his  mind  and  the  delicacy  of  his  conftitution.  A  lingering  ill- 
nefs  removed  him  from  the  fociety  of  his  many  eflimable 
friends,  and  deprived  the  public  of  his  expefted  fervieps, 
Feb.  io,  1784,  without  any  apparent  change  between  a  placid 
Humber  and  death,  he  expired.  He  was  buried  at  Windfor, 
which  was  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  had  cultivated  a  tafte 
for  elegant  literature,  particularly  in  poetry,  and  occafionally 
-wrote  for  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ;  the  particulars  cannot 
now  be  afeertained,  except  that  in  the  Magazine  for  April 
1782,  p.  j8i,  a  letter  figned  C.  .and  D.  pointed  out  a  very 
erroneous  reprefentation,  for  fuch  it  is  prefumed  it  will  appear 
to  impartial  readers,  in  a  paflage  of  Mr.  Gibbon  concerning 
Gennadius.  Of  this  the  difeovery  belongs  to  Mr.  Davis  ; 
though  in  the  drawing  of  it,  as  the  fignature  imports,  a  learned 
friend  was  concerned. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  before  his  publication  of  the  Exami¬ 
nation,  he  had  given  feveral  proofs  of  an  early  genius ;  and  as 
In  this  he  refembled  fome  eminent  men,  fo  he  did  alfo  in  an¬ 
other  refpefl,  being  from  his  infancy  of  a  very  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  conftitution.  His  apprehenfton  was  quick,  his  judgment 
correft ;  and  in  his  application  he  was  indefatigable. 

DAVOS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  a  jurlfdic- 
tion  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons.  In  the  ■ 
diftrifl  are  two  lakes  well  furniftiedwith  fifh,  mines  of  copper, 
lead,  and  Elver;  and  the  inhabitants  breed  a  great  number  of 
cattle:  fixty  miles  S.  E.  of  Zurich.  Long.  27.  21.  E.  Ferro. 
Lat.  46.  40.  N. 

DAUN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  deflorate  of  Treves, 
feated  on  the  Lezer,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  which  is  a 
caftle,  twelve  miles  N.  of  Mont  Royal. 

DAUPHIN,  Fort,  a  fort  built  by  the  French,  on  the  E, 
coaft  of  Madagafcar.  Long.  45.  10.  E.  Lat.  24.  55.  S. 

DAWES  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  Englifti  prelate,  was 
the  youngeft  fon  of  Sir  John  Dawes,  bart.  and  born  at  Lyons, 
near  Braintree,  in  JSft'ex,  Sept.  12,  1671.  He  was  educated  at 
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Merchant-Taylors’  fchool  in  London,  where  he  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  claffical  learning  ;  and  was  alfo  tolerably  verfed 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  even  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  :  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  additional  care  that 
Kidder,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  than  reflor 
of  Rayne  near  Braintree,  was  pleafed  to  lake  of  bis  education. 
In  1687  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  College  in  Oxford  ;  but  his 
father’s  title  and  eftate  defeending  to  him,  upon  the  death  of 
his  two  elder  brothers,  about  two  years  after,  he  left  Oxford, 
and  entered  himfelf  a  nobleman  in  Cafharine-hall,  Cambridge. 
He  took  poffieftion  of  his  eldeft  brother’s  chambers,  who  died 
there  juft  before  of  a  fever,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  other 
brother,  who  was  lieutenant. of  a  ftiip,  was  unhappily  drowned. 
After  he  had  taken  ttie  degree  of  M.  A.  he  vifited  his  eftate  in 
Effiex,  and  intended  to  make  a  (port  tour  into  fome  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  not  feen  ;  but  bis  progrefs  was 
flopped  by  his  happen:ng  to  meet  with  Frances,  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  of  Braxftead-lodge  in  ElTex, 
a  fine  and  accomplithed  woman,  whom  he  loon  after  married. 

As  loon  as  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  prieft  by  Compton  bilhop  of  London.  He  in¬ 
tended,  from  the  very  fir  ft,  to  enter  into  holy  orders;  and  is 
faid  to  have  prepared  himfelf  for  this,  by  making  fome  pf  the 
moll  eminent  Engliffi  divines  his  fludy,  while  he  was  very 
young.  Shortly  "after,  he  was  created  D.D  by  a  royal  man¬ 
date,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  mafterftlip  of  Catharine- 
hall,  to  which  he  was  unanimoufly  elefled  in  1696,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Eachard.  He  did  feveral  beneficial  afts  to 
his  college  :  particularly,  he  contributed  liberally  towards  the 
finilhing  a  chapel  which  his  predeceffior  had  begun  ;  and,  by 
his  intereft  at  court,  procured  thefirft  vacant  prebend  of  Nor¬ 
wich  to  be  annexed,  by  afl  of  parliament,  to  the  mafterftup  of 
Catbarine-hall  for  ever  In  1696  he  was  made  a  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  King  William  ;  and  fhortly  after,  was  prefented 
by  his  majeftyto  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Worcefter.  Sir 
William,  it  feems,  had  pleafed  the  king  fo  well  in  a  fermon, 
preached  at  Whitehall,  Nov.  5,  1696,  that  his  Majefty  fent 
for  him,  and  without  any  lblicitation  gave  him  this  prebend; 
telling  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  “  the  thing  indeed  was  but 
(mail,  and  not  worth  his  acceptance,  but  as  an  earned  of  his 
future  favour,  and  a  pledge  of  what  he  intended  for  him.” 
Nov.  10,  1698,  he  was  collated  by  Archbifttop  Tenlfon  to  the 
reflory,  and,  the  month  following,  to  the  deanery  of  Booking 
in  Eflex ;  where  he  behaved  in  a  very  charitable  and  exem¬ 
plary  manner. 

After  Queen  Anne’s  acceffion,  Sir  William  was  made  one 
of  her  chaplains,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  for  fome  of  the  higheft 
dignities  in  the  church.  Accordingly,  though  he  miffed  the 
bifhopric  of  Lincoln,  which  was  vacant  in  1705,  yet  her  Ma¬ 
jefty,  of  her  own  accord,  named  him  to  the  fee  of  Chefter  in 
1707.  The  reafon  of  his  miffing  Lincoln  was  his  having,  in 
a  fermon  upon  Jan.  30,  uttered  fome  bold  truths,  which  were 
not  agreeable  to  certain  perfons  in  power  ;  who  took  occafion 
from  thence  to  perfuade  the  queen,  contrary  to  her  inclinaion, 
to  give  it  to  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
This,  however,  made  no  impreffion  upon  Sir  William ;  and, 
therefore,  v/ben  he  was  told  by  a  certain  nobleman,  that  he  had 
loft  a  bilhopric  by  his  preaching,  his  reply  was,  that  “  as  to 
that  he  had  no  manner  of  concern  upon  him,  becaufe  his  in¬ 
tention  was  never  to  gain  one  by  it.”  In  1713-14,  he  was 
tranllated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York  ;  at  which  time  he 
was  alfo  made  a  privy-counfellor  of  ftate.  He  continued  above 
ten  years  in  this  high  Ration,  much  honoured  and  refpefled ; 
and  then  a  diarrhoea,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjefl  afore-time, 
coming  to  be  attended  with  a  fever,  and  ending  in  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  his  bowels,  put  a  period  to  his  life,  April  30,  1 724- 
He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge; 
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near  hie  lady,  who  died  Dec.  22,  170',  in  her  29th  year.  He 
'had  feven  children,  three  of  which  only,  namely,  Elizabeth, 
Jane,  and  Darcy,  furvived  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  things,  fome  of  which  were 
publifhed  by  himfelf,  and  others  after  his  deceafe,  under  the 
title  of  his  Whole  Works,  with  a  Preface,  giving  fome  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the  Author, 
173 3,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  Thole  publithed  by  himfelf  were,  r. 
An  Anatomy  of  Atheifm,  1693.  This  is  a  poem,  confiding 
ot  five  (fleets,  and  was  writteji  by  the  author  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  argument 
and  eafinels  of  diction,  than  for  any  brifknefs  and  force  of 
imagination.  2.  The  Duties  of  the  Clofct,  &c.  written  before 
he  was  2J  years  of  age.  3.  The  Duty  of  Communicating  ex¬ 
plained  and  enforced,  &c.  eompofed  for  the  ufe  of  his  pa- 
rilflioners  at  Locking.  4.  Sermons  preached  upon  feveral  Oc- 
cafions  before  King  William  and  Ciueen  Anne,  1707,  8vo. 
dedicated  to  that.  queen.  5.  A  Preface  to  the  Works  of 
Biftiop  Blackall,  publithed  in  1723. 

Dawes  (Richard),  an  Englilh  fcholar,  celebrated  for  the 
publication  of  a  work,  entitled,  Mifcellanea  Critica,  was  born 
Ln  17085  and,  after  a  fchool-education  under  Mr.  Anthony 
Blackwall,  admitted  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1725.  In  17.36  he  publithed  a  fpecimen  of  a  Greek  tranfia- 
tion  of  Paradife  Loft  ;  of  which,  in  his  preface  to  the  Mif- 
ceilanea  Critica,  he  had  candour  enough  to  point  out  the  im¬ 
perfections  himfelf.  Mr.  Dawes  died  in  1766,  and  left  lome 
hISS.  to  which  Mr.  Burges  who  afterwards  publifhed  an  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  the  Mifcellanea  Critica,  had  accefs.  There 
are  lome  others  in  Dr.  Afkew’s  collection,  who  bought  Mr. 
Dawes’s  library. 

DAK,  or  Acas,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Landes,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  Here  are  fome  famous 
hot  baths,  the  lpring  of  which  difeharges  £,'43  cubic  feet  of 
water  in  15  minutes.  It  is  feated  on  the  Adour,  24  miles 
N.E.  of  Bayonne.  Long.  1.  o.  W.  Lat.  43.  42.  N. 

DAY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  mifcellaneous  writer,  the  onlv 
fon  of  Thomas  Day,  efq.  one  of  the  collectors  outwards  of 
the  cuftoms  in  the  ports  of  London,  was  born  in  the  year 
1748.  He  received  his  education  at  Charter-houfe,  and  re. 
moved  thence  to  Oxford.  He  afterwards  made  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  entered  himfelf  of 
the  foeiety  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 
But,  although  poflefted  of  great  eloquence,  with  a  mind  not 
otily  able  to  comprehend,  but  to  improve  the  modes  of  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings,  he  was  difgufted  with  the  technical  nicety 
-of  legal  procels  •,  and  being-  pofteftbd  of  an  ample  fortune, 
much  augmented  by  the  accumulation  of  a  long  minority,  he 
declined  the  emoluments  of  the  law,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
Ikerary  purfuits.  In  1777  he  married  Mils  Either  Milnes, 
ot  Wakefield,  in  Yorkfljire  5  and  with  this  lady  he  lived  re¬ 
tired  many  years  at  Anningiley,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  ; 
wliere  he  amufed  himfelf  with  the  occupation  of  a  large  farm, 
more  for  the  fake  of  maintaining  a  numi>er  of  poor  families 
whom  he  employed  around  it,  than  with  any  view  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  occafionallv  interfered  in  the  politics  of  the 
times,  with  the  honeft  zeal  of  a  difinterefted  patriot,  and  the 
manly  firmnefs  of  an  independent  country  gentleman.  But, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1 789,  a  period  was  put  to  his  va¬ 
luable  life  by  a  fail  from  bis  horfe,  as  he  was  riding  out  with 
fome  gentlemen  in  Berkftiire. 

Mr.  Day’s  firft  publication,  in  17731  was  The  Dying  Ne¬ 
gro,  a  poetical  epiltle.  -In  1776  he  publifhed  another  poetn, 
entitled  The  Devoted  Legions,  addretfed  to  Lord  George  Ger¬ 
maine,  and  the  commanders  of  the  forces  againft  America. 

.In  1783  he  produced  the  Hiftory  of  Sandtord  and  Mer¬ 
ton  5  a  work  of  great  importance  to  youth,  and  which  he  ef- 
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forwards  extended  to  three  volumes  umo.  It  confifb  of* 
a  variety  of  tales  interwoven  with  a  ftory,  in  which  twa 
children  and  their  tutor  are  the  principal  characters.  This 
work  was  followed  by  another,  with  the  fame  benevolent 
views,  entitled  The  Hiftory  of  Little  Jack,  and  printed  in 
1788.  in  the  Children’s  Mifcellany.  Mr.  Day  likewife  pub¬ 
lithed  occaftonally  many  political  productions;  ! .  Reflections 
on  the  prefent  State  of  England,  and  the  Independence  of 
America.  2.  Fragment  of  an  original  Letter  on  the  Slavery 
of  the  Negroes  3.  A  Dialogue  between  a  Juftice  of  the 
Peace  and  a  Farmer.  4.  The  Letters  of  Marius ;  or.  Reflec¬ 
tions  upon  the  Peace,  the  Eaft-India  Bill,  and  the  pretent 
Crifis.  5.  A  Letter  to  Arthur  Young,  efq.  on  the  Bill 
now  pending  in  Parliament  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of 
Wool. 

DE  ADMAN’S  HEAD,  a  cape  in  Cornwall,  between  Si. 
Maw’s  and  Fowcy. 

DEAFNESS  ( Eucycl Under  that  article  we  have  no¬ 
ticed  an  invariable  confequence  attending  thofe  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  totally  deaf,  namely,  that  they  are  alfo, 
by  a  natural  confequence,  dumb  alfo.  We'  have  alfo  mentioned 
the  names  of  ingenious  men  who  have  found  means  to  fupply 
thefe  lamentable  defects  in  a  great  degree,  and  give  to  fo- 
ciety  many  ufeful  'members.  To  their  afliftance,  however, 
the  poor  could  by  no  means  attain,  and  this  became  an  in¬ 
ducement  with  a  few  benevolent  gentlemen,  pofleffing  an 
abundance  of  the  temporal  bleffings  of  Providence,  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  part  of  their  fuperfluitv  to  the  purpofe  of  raifing  thefe 
poor  automata  to  a  date  of  intellectual  exiftence  and  ufeful  nefs, 
by  opening  a  fchool  for  their  inftruCtion  at  Bermondfey. 

On  making  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  in- 
ftitution,  it  appears  that,  although  it  is  in  a  profperous  condi¬ 
tion,  when  the  date  (1792)  of  its  eftabliftiment  is  confidered  ; 
yet  it  is  far  from  being  fufficiently  opulent  to  extend  affift- 
ance  to  all  who  ftand  in  need  of  it.  It  was  the  with  of  its 
founders  to  have  conftned  their  bounty  to  inltruCtion  only ; 
but  receiving  applications  for  relief  from  the  mod;  diftant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  found  impradicable  to  fix  on 
a  fitnation  where  the  children  might  have  been  daily  col¬ 
lected  :  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  add  to  it  board  and 
lodging,  which  neoeffarily  contraded  the  fphere  of  their  be¬ 
nevolence. 

The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  perfons  in  this  country  is 
fuppoted  to  amount  to  feveral  hundreds  ;  more  than  80  of 
whom,  of  a  proper  age,  that  is,  between  nine  and  fourteen, 
have  applied  for  admittance;  but  the  funds  of  the  inftitution 
have  not  enabled  the  governors  to  receive  above  half  that 
number  :  fome  have  received  inftrudion  and  been  dilcharged, 
capable  of  exprclling  their  ideas,  and  acknowledging  their  gra¬ 
titude;  and  35  are  now  in  the  afylum. 

Their  education  confifts  in  learning  to  fpeak  and  read  arti¬ 
culately  ;  to  write,  cypher,  and  unde  riband  language  ;  and  a 
manufactory  is  about  to  be  ereCted  adjoining  the  fchool, 
where  fome  of  the  boys  are  to  be  inftruCled  in  the  art  of  a 
taylor;  others  in  that  of  a  flioemaker,  and  the 'girls  are  to  be 
taught  to  make  ftays;  by  which  they  will  be  rendered  capable 
of  earning  their  own  maintenance,  and  becoming  ufeful  mem¬ 
bers  of  lociety. 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  there  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  upwards  of  40  children,  proper  objeCts  of  this  infti¬ 
tution,  to  whom,  for  want  of  more  liberal  fupport,  the  go¬ 
vernors  cannot  extend  relief  ;  and  who,  being  unable  to  earn 
their  own  fubfiftence,  are  heavy  burthens  to  their  indigent 
parents  ;  many  of  whom  have  large  families,  and  are  fcarcely 
aide  to  procure  the  common  necelfaries  of  life. 

DEAN,  a  town  in  Gloucefterffiire,  with  a  market  on  Mon¬ 
day.  It  had  its  name  from  the  jure  It  of  Dean,  in  which  it  is 
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feated,  1 1  miles  \V.  of  Gloucefter,  and  1 32  W.S.W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  2.  3 1.  W.  Lat.  31.  $0.  N. 

Dean,  a  foreft  in  Gloucefterfhire,  including  that  part  of 
the  county  which  lies  between  the  Severn  and  the  (hires  of 
Monmouth  and  Hereford.  It  contains  four  market  towns  and 

23  par ifhes.  It  is  fertile  in  pafture  and  tillage,  bears  very 
fine  oaks,  and  has  lich  mines  of  iron  and  coal.  It  was  once 
reckoned  the  chief  fupport  of  the  Englifh  navy;  and  the 
Spantfh  armada,  it  is  iaid,  was  exprefsly  commiflioned  to 
deltroy  it.  It  is  now  thinned  by  frequency  of  felling,  and 
narrowed  by  increafe  of  cultivation,  though  a  few  deer  dill 
continue  to  run  wil'd  in  its  recedes.  The  foreft  of  Dean,  and 
the  vale  of  the  fame  name,  abound  in  orchards,  which  pro¬ 
duce  great  plenty  of  excellent  cyder. 

DEBALPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital  of 
a  diftrift  in  the  country  of  Moultan.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
great  road  from  Delhi  to  Moultan,  146  miles  S.  of  Lahore, 
and  190  E.  by  S.  of  Moultan.  Long.  73.  50.  W.  Lat.  29. 
zo.  N. 

DEBEN,  a  river  in  Suffolk,  which  rifes  near  Debenham,  and 
flows  to  Wood  bridge,  where  it  expands  into  a  long  narrow 
arm  of  the  German  Ocean,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Harwich. 

DEBENHAM,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on  Fri¬ 
day,  feated  near  the  head  of  the  Deben,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 

24  miles  E.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  84  N.E.  of  London. 
Long.  x.  17.  E.  Lat.  52.  22.  N. 

DEBTOR.  (Encycl  ).  By  the  aft  for  relieving  infolvent 
debtors,  41  Geo.  III.  c.  70-  gaolers  are  to  make  out  alpha¬ 
betical  lifts  of  prifoners,  who,  on  March  1,  1801,  or  fince, 
and  at  the  time  of  making  them  out,  were  in  cuftody  for 
debt,  Rating  at  whofe  fuit  each  prifoner  is  detained,  which 
lifts  are  to  be  delivered  upon  oath  to  the  quarter  feffions  ;  to 
be  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  may  be  examined 
gratis. 

Three  copies  of  lifts  to  be  fixed  up  in  each  prifon  ten  days 
before  the  feffion. 

Prifoners,  on  March  1,  1801,  for  debts  not  exceeding 
1,500k  conforming  to  this  aft,  to  be  difcharged. 

Perfons  difcharged  from  prifon  after  March  1,  1801,  and 
before  the  palling  of  this  aft,  without  their  confent,  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  a ft,  on  furrendering  themfelves  at 
feffions, 

Likewife  perfons  imprifoned  before  the  palling  of  this  aft 
for  any  debt  which  they  (hall  have  been  imprifoned,  at  the 
fuit  of  the  fame  plaintiff,  before  March  1,  1801,  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  this  aft. 

Juftices,  on  petitions  of  the  prifoners,  delivering  fchedules  of 
their  eftates,  may  ifliie  warrants  for  bringing  them  to  the 
quarter  feffion. 

Two  juftices  may,  upon  petition  from  debtors,  affemble 
their  courts  as  foon  as  may  be  after  palling  this  aft,  for  the 
purpofes  thereof,  and  appoint  days  for  the  difcharge  of 
prifoners. 

Schedules  to  remain  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  infpee- 
tion . 

Debtors  intending  to  apply  for  their  difcharge,  to  give  pre¬ 
vious  notice  thrice  in  the  London  or  Dublin  gazette;  and  if 
they  be  in  cuftody  in  any  gaol  out  of  London,  or  in  any  gaol 
out  of  Dublin,  then  alfo  in  fome  newfpaper  which  fhall  be 
publifhed  near  them  ;  and  for  each  notice  the  prifoner  fhall 
pay  the  fumof  4d.  and  no  more. 

Debtors  to  deliver  fchedules  to  the  gaoler  previous  to  the 
firft  notice,  and  for  negleft  to  be  remanded  to  prifon. 

Gaoler  to  atteft  fignatures  to  fchedules,  and  to  give  copies 
to  debtors,  and  alfo  to  creditors  demanding  them,  on  penalty 
cf  sol. 

Notice  fhall|be  figned  by  the  debtor  and  gaoler. 


Debtors  applying  at  the  feffion,  proving  notices  were  duly 
infected,  fhall,  in  open  court,  upon  oath,  deliver  in  figned 
fchedules,  containing  certain  particulars. 

Schedule  and  oath  to  be  fubfcribed  by  the  debtor,  and  to 
remain  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  perufal  of  creditors. 

Court,  attherequeft  of  a  creditor,  mav  examine  gaolers 
on  oath  ;  and  the  debtor’s  oath  not  being  dilproved,  the 
court  to  order  his  difcharge. 

Eftate  and  effefts  of  ditcharged  debtors  vefted  in  the  clerk 
of  the  peace,  who  is  to  atfign  the  fame  to  fuch  creditors  as  the 
court  lhall  direft,  in  trull  for  the  whole.  And  alfignees  are 
to  get  in  effefts,  and  fell  them.  Affignees  are  alio  to  make 
dividend  within  three  months,  firft  verifying  their  accounts  on 
oath.  Thirty  days’  notice  of  making  dividends  to  be  given. 
No  creditor  to  (hare  till  he  has  proved  his  debt.  Reality  of 
debts  may  be  enquired  into  at  the  felfion.  Surplus  of  effefts 
to  be  paid  the  debtor. 

Creditors  for  annuities,  or  money  payable  at  any  future 
time,  to  receive  dividends  as  under  a  commilfion  of  bankrupt. 

Powers  of  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Lancafter  to 
extend  to  his  deputies. 

Eftates  of  debtors,  not  inferted  in  fchedules,  to  be  vefted  in 
the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

Holders  of  fecurities,  without  confideration  given,  not  en¬ 
titled  to  any  benefit. 

Eftates  to  be  vefted  in  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  time 
being. 

No  fuit  in  equity  to  be  commenced  without  confent  of  the 
majority  in  value  of  creditors. 

Scheduks  to  be  produced  by  clerks  of  the  peace  to  credi¬ 
tors,  and  figned  copies  to  be  evidence. 

Clerk  of  the  peace  refufing  to  produce  fchedules,  &c.  to 
forfeit  iol.  with  treble  cofts. 

Affignees  to  compound  with  lords  of  manors  for  copyhold 
or  cuftomary  eftates. 

The  debtors  right  only  to  be  affefted  by  this  aft. 

Aft  not  to  prevent  mortgages,  &c.  taking  place  of  claims 
of  an  inferior  nature. 

Power  of  leafing  lands  or  over  real  or  perfonal  eftate,  vefted 
in  affignees. 

The  afting  gaoler  at  the  time  of  delivering  the  lifts  to  take 
the  oath. 

At  the  feffion,  on  requeft  of  creditors,  gaolers  to  be 
fworn. 

At  requeft  of  creditors,  gaolers  may  be  examined  on  oath  at 
the  feffions  touching  commitments. 

Debtors  forfwearing,  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

Perfons  difcharged  not  liable  for  debts  prior  to  March  1, 
1801. 

Prifoners  are  not  to  be  difcharged  of  debts  fubfequent  to 
March  1,  1801. 

Prifoners  who,  on  application  as  infolvent  debtors,  have 
been  remanded  back,  and  fince  difcharged  without  their  con¬ 
fent,  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  aft. 

Aft  may  be  pleaded  to  any  aftion  of  efcape 

Aft  may  be  pleaded  generally  by  prifoners. 

This  aft  not  to  extend  to  attorneys,  or  fervanfs,  embezzling 
money  :  nor  to  perfons  obtaining  money  on  falfe  pretences. 
Prifoners  remanded  to  prifon  under  any  infolvent  aft  for  frau¬ 
dulently  obtaining  money,  (hall  not  receive  any  benefit  under 
this  aft  ;  nor  perfons  charged  in  execution  for  damages  reco¬ 
vered  in  any  aftion  for  criminal  converfation  ;  nor  perfons  re¬ 
moving  effefts  of  the  value  of  50I.  liable  to  be  dilirained  for 
rent;  nor  perfons  felling  or  atfigning  effefts  to  defraud  cre¬ 
ditors. 

Gaolers  to  permit  prifoners  to  be  fpoken  with,  on  penalty 
of  40 1. 
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Gaolers  making  falfe  entries,  to  forfeit  $coK 

Debtors  refuting  to  difoover  the  trade  and  abode  of  the  per- 
fon  at  whofe  fuit  detained,  or  to  come  to  the  lodge,  lhall  be 
excluded  the  benefit  of  this  adl. 

Juttices  may  hold  a  feffion  at  or  near  the  county  gaol, 

Prifoners  in  cuftody  for  fees,  &c.  claimed  by  gaolers,  or 
other  officers  of  the  prifon,  (hall  be  dileharged. 

Aft  not  to  extend  to  debtors  to  the  crown,  or  offenders 
againft  revenue  laws,  unlefs  the  treafury  certify  their  con- 
fen  t. 

Determination  of  juftices  to  be  final,  unlefs  the  prifoner  get 
rid  of  the  objeftions  to  his  difcharge. 

Eftates  of  which  prifoners  are  feized  in  tail  to  be  delivered 
up  to  creditors, 

Affignees  may  apply  for  the  further  examination  of  debtors 
to  two  juftices. 

Juftices  to  call  before  them  debtors,  and  if  they  refufe  to 
appear,  may  commit  them. 

Reward  of  20I.  per  cent,  for  difcovering  any  part  of  debtor’s 
eftate  not  comprifed  in  fchedule. 

Difcharge  of  prifoner  fraudently  obtained,  void. 

Affignees,  with  confent  of  majority  in  value  of  creditors, 
may  compound  for  debts,  and  lubmit  difputes  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Any  perfon  concealing  eftates  of  debtors,  fhall  forfeit  iool. 
for  every  offence,  and  alfo  double  the  value  of  the  eftate  fo 
concealed. 

If  affignees  die,  others  may  be  chofen. 

Courts,'  on  complaint,  may  remove  affignees. 

Where  mutual  credit  has  been  given,  the  balance  to  be 
ftated. 

Prifoners,  for  not  paying  monies  awarded,  cofts,  &c.  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  benefit  of  this  aft ;  and  alfo  prifoners  on  proceiTes 
out  of  courts  of  confcience. 

No  perfons  who  have  taken  the  benefit  of  any  infolvent  aft 
within  five  years,  to  be  entitled  to  relief  under  this. 

Affirmation  of  quakcrs  to  be  taken. 

This  aft  not  to  extend  to  Scotland. 

DECAPITATION,  the  aft  of  beheading,  or  fevering  the 
head  from  the  body  ;  a  mode  of  public  punifhment  exercifed 
in  this  and  fome  other  countries. 

Among  other  Angular  queftions  lately  agitated  in  France 
and  Germany,  the  following  is  not  the  leaft  curious  r  “  Whe¬ 
ther  the  feparated.  head  of  a  perfon  Suffering  on  the  fcaff  'o/d  be 
f  ill ,  for  a  certain  time,  confeious  of  its  Sufferings  ?”  This  quef- 
tion  was  propofed  at  the  time  the  guillotine  was  firft  adopted 
as  the  inftrument  of  public  execution  in  France ;  and  the 
writings  which  appeared  on  this  apparently  whimfical  fubjeft, 
were  numerous.  Profeffor  Soemmering  maintained  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  treatife,  firft  printed  in  the  Moniteur,  that  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  the  fufferer  ftill  continued  for  fome  time  ;  and  the 
profeffor  is  fo  far  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion,  that 
in  his  opinion,  the  fevered  head  would  ftill  emit  founds,  if  it 
were  not  feparated  from  the  organs  of  fpeech,  as  well  as  thole 
of  refpiration. 

Profeflbr  Wedekind  controverted  this  opinion,  and  defended 
the  French  method  of  beheading  as  the  quickeft  and  leaft 
painful  fpecies  of  death,  by  which  all  confeioufnefs  is  at  once 
intercepted  and  annihilated  :  he  fays,  that  the  blood-veffels  of 
the  feparated  head  are,  ipfo  fa3o,  inftantly  and  completely 
emptied,  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  organ  of  the  mind  is  thus 
rendered  totally  inaftive ;  confequently,  the  head  cannot  be 
ccnfcious,  either  of  its  former  or  prefent  ftate. 

Mr.  Cloffius,  of  Tubingen,  though  not  fully  convinced  that 
the  head,  in  a  diffevered  ftate,  retains  confeioufnefs,  yet  con- 
fiders  this  faft  as  highly  probable,  and  on  the  whole,  agrees 
in  opinion  with  Soemmering.  He  dwells  at  confiderable 


length,  in  his  treatife  On  Decapitation,  upon  the  objeftions 
ftarted  by  Wedekind,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  blood- 
veflels  of  the  head  are  by  no  means  fo  quickly  and  completely 
emptied,  as  the  profeffor  is  difpofed  to  think  ;  and  that  even 
without  an  aftual  circulation  of  the  blood,  there  may  ftill  re¬ 
main  fome  aftivity  and  energy  in  the  brain.  He  produces  in 
fupport  of  his  hypothefis,  a  variety  of  arguments,  derived 
partly  from  analogy  and  a  comparifon  of  the  fy mptoms  of  a 
perfon  beheaded  with  thofe  obferved  in  fimilar  fituations ; 
and  partly  from  appearances  which  have  been  noticed  in  indi¬ 
viduals  executed  by  the  fwora  on  guillotine.  On  account  of 
this  probability,  ought  not  the  diftates  of  humanity  to  be 
liftened  to,  and  inftead  of  beheading,  fhould  not  another  mode 
of  execution  be  deviled,  by  which  the  deadly  blow,  and  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  natural  ftrufture  of  the  brain, 
might  take  place  at  the  fame  inftant  ?  Such,  for  inftance, 
would  be  a  ludden  and  violent  convulfion  of  the  brain,  a  mor¬ 
tal  thruft  on  the  ftomach,  and  the  like. 

Another  German  writer  on  this  fubjeft,  C.  A.  Efchen- 
mayer,  combats  the  opinion  of  Soemmering,  but  deals  fo 
much  in  confufed  philofophic  fpeculations  and  vague  hypo- 
thefes,  that  we  fhall  forbear  taking  notice  of  what  he  advances ; 
and  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  a  French  treatife,  enti¬ 
tled  Opinion  du  Citoyen  Sue,  fur  le  Svpplice  de  la  Guillotine  j 
a  Paris,  16  pp.  8vo. — Citizen  Sue,  not  contented  with  affert- 
ing  that  the  head  ftill  continues  to  live,  and  to  feel  the  moft 
excruciating  pain,  as  long  as  the  blood  remains  warm  in  the 
final  left  veffels,  maintains  that  the  lower  part  of  the  body  alfo 
mult  fuffer,  after  the  head  has  been  ftruck  off.  His  argu¬ 
ments  are  not  a  little  curious.  He  compares  the  aft  of  be¬ 
heading  with  that  of  amputation  of  a  limb;  as  it  has  been 
obferved  that  perfons  have  felt,  or  at  leaft  imagined  that  they 
felt,  pain  in  a  limb,  after  being  feparated  from  the  body  by 
a  cfiirurgical  operation,  as  alfo  after  a  diflocation  of  the  ver¬ 
tebras  ;  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  remain  fenfible  and 
alive,  while  the  lower  extremities  are  lifelefs  and  infenfible  to 
pain.  The  incongruity  of  this  mode  of  reafoning  from  ana¬ 
logy  is  fo  palpable  that  it  requires  no  refutation. 

The  author  quotes  various  inftances  of  preternatural  births, 
or  inonfters  born  without  a  brain,  and  fpinal  marrow,  on 
which  he  grounds  his  conjefture,  that  the  lower  extremities 
of  the  body  are  ftill  fenfible  to  pain,  after  a  leparation  of 
the  head  has  taken  place.  But,  befides  the  obvious  incon- 
fiftency  in  this  comparifon,  it  requires  to  be  previoully  prov¬ 
ed,  that  fqch  monfters  have  ever  had  confeioufnefs,  and  fufi- 
fered  pain,  on  account  of  the  unnatural  ftrufture  of  their  bo¬ 
dies.  The  remarkable  fafts  witneffed  by  the  author,  duriiv 
a  number  of  executions  at  Paris,  and  related  in  this  treatife  j 
for  inftance,  the  fingular  phenomenon  of  finding,  or  rather 
of  bluffing,  in  the  trunklefs  head  of  Madame  Cordet,  the 
affaffin  of.  Marat,  are  no  doubt  curious,  but  not  conclu- 
five. 

The  fubjeft  of  difpute  is  indeed  fuch  as  admits  of  no  po- 
fitive  decifion  ;  for  the  feelings  of  a  perfon,  after  the  mortal 
blow  has  been  given  by  the  fvvord  or  guillotine,  cannot  be 
afeertained,  and  we  may  pronounce  it  impoftible  for  human, 
reafon  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  their  greater  or  Id’s 
duration.  If  there  exilt  a  fomething  within  the  body,  which 
after  its  diffolution  haftens  towards  another  deftination,  in 
which  we  fhall  not  be  infenfible  to  agreeable  or  dilagreeable 
fenfations,  this  fomething  will  no  doubt  alfo  poflefs  the  con¬ 
feioufnefs- of  its  fituation,  whether  the  body  has  been  deftroyed 
by  a  putrid  fever,  by  poifon,  by  a  concuffion  of  the  brain,  or 
by  any  other  mode  of  depriving  or  taking  away  life.  It  does- 
not,  indeed,  here,  depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  or  other  relations,  as  connected  with  the  body  j. 
for  it  mull  be  admitted,  that  this  fomething,  if  it  continue 
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after  and  without  the  body,  has  -no  eonneftiofl  with  corporeal 
caufes,  organs  of  the  mind,  or  the  like. 

'DECCAN,  an  extenfive  traft  of  country  in  Ada,  which, 
according  to  the  fignification  of  its  name,  the  South,  has 
been  fuppofed  to  include  the  whole  regions  of  Hindooftan 
Proper.  But,  in  its  more  accurate  fenfe,  it  contains  only  the 
countries  fituate  between  Hindooftan  Proper,  the  Carnatic, 
the  Weftern  Sea,  and  Orifla ;  namely,  the  provinces  of  Can- 
deifh,  Dowlatabad,  Vifiapour,  Golconda,  and  the  W.  part  of 
Berar.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  'Nerbudda,  by 
Bengal,  andbyBahar;  and  the  river  Kiftna  forms  its  repa¬ 
ration  on  the  S.  from  the  peninlula  of  Hindooftan.  All  this 
vaft  country  was  once  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Cau- 
deifh,  Vifiapour,  and  a  part  of  Dowlatabad,  are  fubjeft  to 
bhe  Mahrattas  ;  the  remainder  to  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan. 

Decc&n,  the  dominions  of  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan, 
comprifing  Golconda,  the  principal  part  of  Dowlatabad,  and 
the  weftern  part  of  Berar  ;  the  latter  fubjeft  to  a  tribute  of  a 
fourth  part  of  its  net  r.evenne  to  the  Berar  Mahrattas.  His 
territories  are  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Poonah  Mah¬ 
rattas,  on  the  N.  by  the  Berar  Mahrattas,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Northern  Circars,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Carnatic  and  Myfore. 
By  family  fucceftion,  "in  1780,  the  nizam  became  poflefted  of 
the  diftrifts  of  Adoni  and  Tachore,  and  of  the  Guntoor  Cir- 
car  ;  and  by  the  peace  of  1 792  he  had  a  fhare  ,of  the  country 
ceffions  madebyTippoo  Sultan,  including  Kopaul,  Cuddapa, 
and  Gangecolla.  His  dominions  (without  including  the  cef- 
fions)  are  fuppofed  to  be  430  miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  by 
300  wide.  His  capital  is  Hydrabad. 

DECISE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of'Nievre,  feated  in  an  ifland  formed -by  the  Loire,  16  miles 
S.E.  ofNevers.  Long.  4.  31.  E.  Lat.  46.  50.  N. 

DECKENDORF,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  feated  near 
the  Danube,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Ralifbon,  It  was  taken  by 
the  Swedes  in  1641.  Long.  12.  55.  E.  Lat.  48.  42.  N. 

DECKER  (Thomas),  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
and  being  a  contemporary  with  Ben  jonfon,  became  more 
eminent  by  having  a  quarrel  with  that  great  poet,  than  he 
would  perhaps  otherwife  have  done  from  the  merit  of  his 
own  works.  What  the  original  occafion  of  their  conteft  was, 
is  unknown ;  but  Jonfon,  who  certainly  could  never  “  bear 
a  rival  near  the  throne,”  lias,  in  his  Poetafter,  the  Dunciad 
of  that  author,  among  many  other  poets  whom  he  has  fati- 
rized,  been  peculiarly  fevere  on  Decker,  whom  he  has  cha- 
rafterifed  under  the  name  of  Crifpinus.  This  compliment 
Decker  has  amply  repaid  in  his  Satyromaftix,  or  the  Un- 
trutling  a  hmftorous  Poet,  in  which,  under  the  title  of  young 
Horace,  he  has  made  Ben  the  hero  of  his  piece.  Although, 
ms  we  before  obferved,  Decker  was  but  a  middling  poet,  yet 
be  did  not  want  his  admirers,  even  among  the  poets  of  his 
time  ;  fome  of  whom  thought  themfelves  not  difgraced  by 
writing  in  conjunftion  with  him; — Webfter  having  a  hand  in 
three  of  bis  plays.,  and  Rowley  and  Ford  joining  with  him  in 
another.  His  Honeft  Whore,  and  the  comedy  of  Old  For- 
tunatus,  are  allowed  to  be  foiely  his,  which  are  faid  to  con¬ 
tain  beauties,  in  refpeft  to  charafter,  plot,  and  language, 
equal  to  the  abilities  of  any  of  thofe  authors  that  he  was  ever 
affifted  by ;  and  indeed  in  the  former,  equal  to  any  dramatic 
writer  (Shakfpeare  excepted)  that  this  ifland  has  produced. 


The  precife  time  of  this  authors  birth  and  -death  are  not 
recorded  ;  yet  he  could  not  have  died  young,  as  the  ftrft  play 
we  find  of  his  writing  was  publifbed  in  1600,  and  the  lateft: 
date  we  meet  with  to  any  other  is  in  1638,  except  the  Sun’s 
Darling,  which,  Laugbaine  obferves,  was  not  -publifbed  till 
after  the  death  of  its  author. 

DECREET,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  final  decree  or 
judgment  of  the  lords  of  feftion,  from  which  an  appeal  only 
lies  to  parliament. 

'DECREET-Arbitral,  in  Scots  law,  the  fentence  or  judgment 
of  one  to  whom  parties  voluntarily  fubmi-t  the  determination 
of  any  queftion  betwixt  them. 

DEDDINGTON,  a  town  in  Oxfordfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefday.  It  was  anciently  a  corporation,  and  fent  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is  16  miles 
N.  of  Oxford,  and  70  W.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  12,  x.W. 
Lat.  52.  2.  N. 

DEE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  Aberdeenfhire, 
amid  the  mountains  of  Mar  Fo-reft,  and  flows  through  a  wild 
country  till  it  reaches  the  fertile  vale  of  Brae-mar,  whence  it 
proceeds  in  an  eafterly  direftion  to  Aberdeen,  below  which  it 
falls  into  the  Britifh  Ocean. 

Dee,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  the  N.Y»r.  part  of 
Kirkcudbrightfhire,  and  joining  the  Ken,  below  New  Gallo¬ 
way,  falls  into  the  Irifti  fea  at  Kirkcudbright. 

DEED  (. Eucyel .).  Any  indenture  (except  parifh  inden¬ 
tures),  leafe,  or  deed-poll ;  and  any  charty-party  releafe,  con¬ 
tract,  or  other  obligatory  inftrument ;  or  any  procuration  or 
letter  of  attorney  ;  for  every  13  common  law  ftieets  of  72 
words  each,  5  W.  &  M.  c.  21,  j6d.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25, 
6d.  1 2  Anne,  f.  2,  c.  9,  6d.  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  is.  16  Geo. 
III.  c.  34,  is.  17  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  is.  6d.  23  Geo.  III.  c.  58, 
is.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  30,  is.  37  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  3s.  41  Geo. 
III.  c.  10,  3s.  41  Geo.  III.  c.  86,  2s.  Total  fifteen  fhillings. 

And  moreover,  by  37  Geo.  III.  c.  111,  there  fhall  be  paid 
upon  every  deed  which  fhall  be  made  after  Aug.  1,  1797,  an 
additional  (lamp  duty  of  10s.  over  and  above  all  duties  now 
payable  on  the  vellum  or  paper  whereon  fuch  deed  fhall  be 
engrafted  (but  )his  is  upon  the  firft  fkin  only),  the  provifions 
of  this  aft  being  as  follow  : 

This  is  not  to  extend  to  any  bond  or  letter  of  attorney  ;  nor 
any  deed  whatever,  bearing  date  Aug.  1797. 

Alfo  it  fnall  not  extend  to  any  indenture  of  apprenticefhip, 
where  a  fum  not  exceeding  10I.  fhall  be  given ;  nor  to  any 
leale  for  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  the  full  improved 
annual  value  whereof,  and  rent  referved  thereby,  fhall  not  be 
more  than  10I.*  nor  to  any  leafe  for  lives,  or  years  determin¬ 
able  on  lives,  where  the  fine  fhall  not  exceed  20I.  nor  the  rent 
referved  40s. 

Nor  fhall  any  deed  be  fubjeft  to  the  payment  of  any 
greater  duty  than  the  fum  before  mentioned,  or  to  be  damp¬ 
ed  on  more  than  one  fkin,  with  the  additional  damp ;  or  to  be 
damped  with  more  than  one  fuch  damp. 

Nor  fhall  the  duty  by  this  aft  impofed  be  liable  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  refpefting  the  damping  of  parchment  and  paper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  common  law  fheets  engrafted 
thereon. 

Upon  payment,  within  60  days,  after  the  date  of  the  deed, 
of  the  duty  hereby  impofed,  the  ftamp-officers  may  ftamp  any 


*  But  by  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  42,  the  above  duties  fhall  extend  to  every  deed  which  by  law  may  form,  or  is  intended  to 
form,  apart  of  any  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenements,  whereby  a  greater  intereft  in  the  fame  fhall  be  conveyed  than  a  term  of 
-twenty-one  years,  whatever  may  be  the  value  thereof ;  and  any  fuch  deed  as  aforefaid,  already  executed,  that  is  not  fo 
damped^,  mav  be  taken  to  the  office,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  July  9,  1800,  to  be  damped  upon  payment  of 
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vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  on  which  any  deed  (hall  have 
been  engrafted,  or  on  which  any  deed  (hall  be  intended  to  be 
engrafted,  with  the  additional  (tamp. 

And  if  the  duty  (hall  not  be  paid  within  fixty  days,  then  it 
(hall  be  lawful  to  fend  the  deed  to  the  head  office,  and  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duty,  and  the  further  fum  of  iol.  by  way  of  pe¬ 
nalty,  the  fame  may  be  damped. 

But  grants,  conveyances,  and  affurances  under  the  feal  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  according  to  19  Geo,  3.  c.  4 3,  where 
the  confideration  does  not  exceed  10Z.  are  exempted  by  that 
aft,  and  39  and  40  Geo.  3.  c.  72,  from  all  duty. 

Note,  the  number  of  damps  required  to  be  ufed  on  deeds 
are  one  for  every  fifteen  common  law  (hcets  (of  72  words  each) 
contained  in  the  deed,  or  in  any  fchedule  or  inllrument  an¬ 
nexed  thereto,  or  any  indorfement  thereon. 

DEERHURST,  a  village  in  Gloucefterftiire,  three  miles  S. 
of  Tewkefbury,  fubjeft,  by  its  low  fituation,  to  frequent  in¬ 
undations  from  the  Severn.  Here  was  a  palace  built,  and 
afterwards  converted  to  a  m  on  a  fiery  in  715,  which  the  Danes 
deftroyed  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  and  made  an  alien  priory,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  abbot  of  Tewkefbury.  Its  being  rebuilt 
in  the  reign  ot  Edward  the  Confteflbr,  and  its  confecration  by 
the  then  biffiop  of  Worcefter,  is  denoted  by  a  Latin  infcription 
on  a  (lone,  which,  in  1675,  was  dug  up  in  an  orchard. 

DEFECATE  (Encyc/.).  The  various  ways  in  which  defeca¬ 
tion,  or  Clarification  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  maybe 
performed,  are  very  fully  fet  forth  in  the  following  obfervations 
of  Citizen  Parmentier. 

“  The  term  defecation  or  clarification  is  generally  applied  in 
pharmacy  to  an  operation,  by  means  of  which  liquids  are 
freed  from  the  foreign  fubftances  that  impair  their  tranf- 
parency. 

“  This  operation,  Ample  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  neverthelefs 
merits  particular  attention  ;  efpecially  when  we  confider  the 
advantages  which  are  obtained  from  it  in  the  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  arts.  I  therefore  thought  it  might  be  ufelul 
to  communicate  fome  general  obfervations  on  clarification. 

“  It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  place,  to  difcufs  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  employed  for  the  procefs  of  clarification,  nor 
to  enumerate  in  detail  the  refpeftive  eft'efts  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  different  fubftances  to  which  they  are  applied  ; 
but  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  pointing  out  the  principal 
phenomena  that  are  obferved  in  operations  of  this  kind. 

"  The  end  propofed,  when  we  wiffi  to  clarify  a  fluid,  is  to 
free  it  from  fubftances  which,  without  being  dilTolved,  remain 
fufpended  in  it,  and  impair  its  tranfparency  and  limpidity ; 
but  thefe  fubftances  are  feparated  fometimes  by  fubfiding  or 
filtration  ;  fometimes  by  the  aftion  of  the  air,  of  heat,  of  light, 
of  motion,  and  of  fermentation  ;  fometimes  finally,  by  the  aid 
of  agents,  which,  in  uniting  the  particles  dilperfed  in  the  liquid 
which  we  with  to  clarify,  often  change  their  nature,  and  no 
longer  permit  them  to  remain  in  the  ftafe  in  which  they  were 
before.  We  (hall  commence  an  enquiry  with  contidering 
Spontaneous  clarification.  This  never  takes  place,  unlels 
when  the  particles,  that  are  to  be  feparated,  have  a  fpeeific 
gravity  decidedly  inferior  or  fuperior  to  that  of  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  fufpended  ;  they  can  then  unite  either  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  fluid  or  at  its  furface,  and  there  form  a  mafs 
which  may  very  eafily  be  removed,  if  the  feparation  has  been 
complete;  the  fluid  then  poflefles  all  the  tranfparency  that  can 
bedefired,  and  which  the  molt  accurate  filtration  cannot  aug¬ 
ment. 

“  This  mode  of  clarification  is  fometimes  fubjeft  to  feveral 
inconveniences,  the  chief  of  which  are,  that  it  requires  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time  to  etfeftuate  it,  and  that,  during  this 
interval,  it  contributes  to  favour  the  formation  of  new  pro- 
Vol.  X. 


dufts,  which,  changing  the  compofition  of  the  fluid  that  was 
to  be  clarified,  do  not  leave  it  the  fame  as  it  was  previous  to 
its  clarification,  independent  of  the  fubftances  that  impaired 
its  tranfparency.  We  find  a  very  ftriking  example  of  what 
happens  in  this  cafe,  when  we  confider  the  circumftances  whh 
which  the  fpontaneous  clarification  of  the  juices  of  plants  or 
fruits  is  attended.  Thefe  juices,  when  freffi  exprefled,  are 
always  turbid  ;  they  neverthelels  become  clear  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees  ;  but  then  their  nature  is  no  longer  altogether 
the  fame  as  it  was  before  ;  for  they  contain  produfts  which 
would  not  have  been  found  in  them  if  they  had  been  clarified 
immediately  after  having  been  exprefled.  Hence  it  alfo  pro¬ 
ceeds,  that  the  juices  of  the  lemon,  the  goofeberry,  the  Seville 
orange,  &c.  when  examined  before  or  after  their  fpontaneous 
clarification,  are  fo  widely  different  with  refpeft  to  their  tafte, 
fmell,  colour,  and  economical  properties. 

“  In  general,  we  may  eftablifli  it  as  a  conftant  rule,  that  all 
the  liquids  fufceptible  of  fermentation  are  thofe  in  which 
fpontaneous  fermentation  produces  the  effefts  of  which  we 
have  juft  been  treating  ;  whilft  thefe  effefts  do  not  take  place 
in  thofe  which  are  little  or  not  at  all  fufceptible  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  the  tranfparency  of  which  is  impaired  merely  by 
particles  which  are  incapable  of  exerting  any  operation  upon 
the  conftituent  parts  of  thefe  liquids. 

“  Thus,  for  example,  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oil,  &c.  when 
deprived  of  their  perfeft  tranfparency,  may  eafily  acquire  it 
again  by  fpontaneous  clarification,  without  thefmalleft  change 
taking  place  in  the  compofition  of  thefe  fluids ;  for,  if  we  exa¬ 
mine  them  after  they  have  been  clarified,  we  (hall  find  them 
fimilar  to  others  that  have  not  been  fubjefted  to  the  procefs  of 
clarification. 

“  The  fecond  procefs  for  clarifying  fluids  confifts  in  filtering 
them  ;  but  this  operation  can  never  be  performed  without  the 
aid  of  intermediate  fubftances,  the  very  minute  pores  of  which 
fufter  only  the  fluid  (o  pafs  through  them,  but  intercept  the 
pafiage  of  all  the  particles  that  were  merely  fufpended  in  it. 

"  An  infinite  variety  of  fubftances  are  ufed  as  inftruments 
of  filtration  :  paper,  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  carded 
cotton,  fponge,  fand,  earths,  pounded  glafs,  charcoal,  porous 
ftones,  See.  all. thole  fubftances  may  be  ufefully  employed  in 
this  operation  ;  but  their  nature  and  purity  ought  to  be  exa¬ 
mined,  efjecially  when  we  have  to  filter  faline  fubftances. 

“  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
operator  to  ehoole,  amongft  the  different  kinds  of  filters,  that 
which,  whilft  it  is  the  beft  adapted  for  effecting  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids,  is  at  the  fame  time  incapable  of  producing 
any  change  in  its  conftituent  principles.  Now  this  choice  is  to 
he  determined  by  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  nature 
of  the  fluid,  and  of  the  fpecies  of  filter  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  employ. 

“  If  it  be  an  aqueous,  vinous,  fpirituous,  or  oily  liquid, 
paper  may  be  employed  without  any  inconvenience,  provided 
it  be  of  a  good  quality.  This  lalt  condition  is  to  be  ftriftly 
attended  to,  otherwife  the  produft  of  the  filtration  will  often 
be  defeftive. 

“  Paper  is  known  to  be  a  kind  of  web,  formed  of  vegetable 
fibres,  that  have  undergone  various  preparations.  The  particles 
of  thefe  fibres  are  intermingled  in  luch  a  manner,  as  to  leave 
between  them  pores,  the  tenuity  of  which  is  always  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  date  in  which  the  pafte  was  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  converted  into  paper.  If  this  tenuity  be  con- 
(iderable,  the  pores  are  foon  obftrufted  by  the  fediment  which 
is  depofited  by  the  liquid  we  with  to  filter  ;  the  filtration  then 
ceales  to  take  place.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pores  are 
very  wide,  the  filtration  is  effected  rapidly,  but  always  in  an 
imperfeft  manner  ;  for,  whilft  the  liquid  paffes  through  the 
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filter,  it  carries  with  it  the  more  minute  particles  that  were 
fufpended  in  it,  and  only  the  grofler  ones  remain  upon  the 
furface  of  the  filter, 

“  The  great  art,  therefore,  is  to  choofe  paper,  the  pores  of 
which  have  precisely  the  fize  reqfffffte  tor  admitting  only  the 
fluid  that  is  to  be  filtered,  but  none  of  the  particles  that  impair 
its  tranfparency, 

"  We  meet  with  two  forts  of  paper  in  commerce,  which 
nearly  produce  this  eff’etl,  and,  though  they  are  not  always  lo 
perfeft  as  might  be  defired,  they  are  thofe  which  have  hitherto 
been  preferred.  The  one,  which  is  fe  mi -white,  bears  the 
peculiar  appellation  of  paper  Jofeph  ;  the  other  is  a  kind  of 
grey  paper,  but  not  fo  coatfe  as  that  which  is  uftd  for 
wrapping  different  cheap  articles  of  merchandize  :  both  of  them 
are  manufactured  without  fize. 

“  The  whitenefs  of  the  papier  Jofeph  fhews  that  it  has  been 
manufactured  with  a  purer  pafte  than  that  which  has  ferved 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  grey  paper;  the  liquids  that  have 
been  filtered  through  it  are  always  tranfparent ;  but  it  has  the 
inconvenience  of  tearing  very  readily,  and  its  pores  are  fopn 
obffrufited,  fo  that  the  filtration  goes  on  but  (lowly. 

“  The  grey  paper  can  ferve  for  a  greater  length  of  time  to 
furnilh  all'o  clear  liquids  ;  but,  as'  the  palte  with  which  it  has 
been  manufadturect  has  not  been  fo  well  purified  as  that  of  the 
papier  Jofeph,  it  always  communicates  to  the  liquids  a  difagree- 
able  tatte,  which  proceeds  from  the  folution  of  the  foreign 
lubftances  contained  in  this  paper.  This  is  alfo  the  reafon 
why  certain  fluids,  fuch  as  whey,  wine,  fpirituous  compounds, 
and  other  potable  liquids,  that  have  been  filtered  through  grey 
paper,  have  always  a  fmell  and  tafte,  which  are  eafily  recog- 
nifed  by  experienced  organs.  Hence  it  proceeds,  that, 
amongft.  theft;  liquids,  fome  are  more  fufceptible  of  fuoiling 
than  when  they  have  been  filtered  through  the  papier  Jojiph. 

“  The  nature  of  the  paper  demands  our  attention  mod  of 
all  when  we  have  to  filter  faline  folutions.  If  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  grey  paper,  it  often  happens,  that  a  part  of  its  fubfiance 
is  diffolved  by  their  aftion,  fo  that  the  filtered  liquid  is  not  fo 
pure  as  we  fhould  wifh  to  have  it.  This  inconvenience,  which 
is  not  equally  perceptible  when  we  ufe  the  papier  Jofeph  in  pre¬ 
ference,  may  be  (till  more  diminifhed  by  the  precaution  of  not 
employing  filters  till  after  they  have  previouily  been  wafhed 
feveral  times  with  boiling  water.  A  careful  preparer  of 
medicines  ought  always  to  keep  a  (tore  of  filters  wafhed  in  this 
manner,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  ufe  them  as  occafion 
requires.  Jojfe,  a  man  of  diftinguiftied  merit  in  pharmacy;  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  important  obi’ervations,  has 
found  their  advantages  in  a  variety  of"  circumllances.  He  has 
remarked,  amongft  others,  that  whey,  clarified  and  filtered 
through  papier  raifin,  could  be  kept  in  good  prefervation  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  when  filtered  every  day  ;  which  was 
not  the  cafe  with  the  ordinary  grey  paper,  though  previoufly 
wafhed. 

“  By  a  diametrically  oppofite  effedi,  different  vegetable 
juices  have  been  kept  tranfparent  and  in  good  prefervation, 
without  paffing  into  the  acid  date-,  by  filtering  them  every  day 
through  grey  paper  ;  it  has  only  been  obferved,  that  their 
colour  became  more  intenfe  during  the  firlt  days,  and  that  they 
afterwards  gradually  became  colouilefs. 

“  But  if  the  nature  of  filters  demands  our  confideration, 
their  form  and  petition  are  no  lefs  delerving  of  our  attention. 
In  order  that  a  filter  of  paper  may  produce  its  full  effect,  it  is 
neceliary  that  it  fhould  not  adhere  at  all  points  to  the  fubfiance 
which  fupports  it ;  otherwife  the  filtration  would  foon  be  in¬ 
terrupted.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided  by  folding  it  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  ;  but  as  thefe  folds  foon  become  deranged,  fome 
prefer  placing  ftraw,  or  glafs  tubes,  between  the  filter  and  the 


fupport.  I  confefs  that  this  latter  expedient  has  not  always 
fuceceded  with  me,  and  that  I  have  moftly  remarked,  that  the 
folds  made  in  the  filters  produced  as  much  effebt  as  the  ftraw 
and  tubes.  In  Germany,  they  ufe,  for  this  purpofe,  funnels, 
grooved  on  their  inner  lurface. 

“  A  period  arrives,  at  which,  whatever  precautions  may 
have  been  taken,  the  filtration  grows  languid,  and  at  length 
is  entiieiy  fufpended  ;  this  circumftance  takes  place,  when  the 
pores  of  the  paper  are  obftrubted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  no 
longer  to  afford  a  paftage  to  the  fluid.  Sometimes  we  may 
prolong  the  filtration,  by  giving  a  flight  circular  motion  to  the 
funnel  ;  but  this  effebt  is  of  fhort  duration,  and  nothing  more 
is  left  for  us  to  do  than  to  change  the  filter.  It  appears  that 
no  means  have  hitherto  been  difeovered  for  remedying  this 
inconvenience,  to  which  all  kinds  of  filters  are  liable. 

“  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  filters  of  woollen  cloth, 
linen,  and  carded  cotton,  are  alfo  in  ufe  ;  thofe  of  woollen 
cloth  were  formerly  very  much  in  ufe ;  they  are  even  the  firth 
that  were  employed ;  they  were  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
the  bafe  of  which  was  kept  open  by  means  of  a  ring,  which- 
was  afterwards  faftened  to  a  frame  with  firings.  This  fpecies 
of  filter  was  termed  the  bag  of  Hippocrates  ;  it  is  (till  uftd  for 
filtering  fpirituous  compounds.  As  it  may  be  made  very 
capacious,  it  is  able  to  receive  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  at 
once,  but  it  pales  through  very  (lowly  ;  often  even  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  wait  for  a,  long  time  before  the  liquid  paffes  through 
clear,  on  which  account  one  ought  never  to  have  recourfe  to. 
it,  tin  lefs  when  others  cannot  be  procured. 

“  However,  when  lyrups  are  to  be  filtered,  woollen  cloth  is 
ufed  ;  but  then,  initead  of  giving  it  the  form  of  a  bag,  the 
cloth  is  merely  fixed  upon  a  fquare  frame,  to  which  it  is  at¬ 
tached  at  its  four  corners  by  means  of  pegs.  The  boiling 
fyrup  is  poured  upon  the  middle  of  it,  which  almoft  always 
bags  a  little,  and  often  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  liquor 
paffes  through  very  clear. 

“  This  filter  thus  difpofed  may  fi.il!  be  employed  for  filtering 
many  other  liquids,  elpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a  watery  nature, 
and  do  not  contain  pot-afh  or  foda  in  folution  ;  for,  wTere  they 
never  fo  (lightly  akaline,  the  filter  would  foon.  be  deflroyed, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  would  not  poffefs  the  requisite  qua¬ 
lities. 

“  Linen  and  paper  are  generally  employed  for  filtering  the 
alkaline  liquids,  and  they  aofwer  the  purpofe  very  well,  efpe- 
cially  when  thefe  liquids  are  not  too  much  concentrated. 

“  As  to  carded  cootton,  it  is  referred  for  filtering  fuch  fluids 
as  are  considered  precious,  whether  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  them,  or  of  the  l’mall  quantity  with  which  one  is 
provided. 

“In  order  to  form  this  filter,  carded- cotton  is  introduced 
into  the  tube  of  a  glafs  funnel,  and  fluffed  in  with  a  rod  of 
glafs,  fo  that  it  forms  a  kind  of  cork  (lightly  compreffed  :  the 
fluid  which  wre  wifh  to  filter  is  then  poured  into  the  funnel. 
The  .filtration  takes  place  drop  by  drop,  and  after  the  firll 
have  been  feparated,  thofe  which  follow  are  always  clear. 
The  effential  oils  may  very  conveniently  be  filtered  by  this 
means,  without  danger  of  wade,  which  would  inevitably  take 
place  if  any  of  the  other  filters,  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken, 
were  ufed. 

“  The  acids,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  in  a  concentrated  ffate, 
can  only  be  filtered  through  pounded  glafs  ;  but  we  muff  ufe 
the  precaution  not  to  employ  this  fubfiance  till  alter  we  have 
waffled  it  feveral  times,  at  firft  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  afterv/ards  with  an  acid,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  the 
earthy  or  other  foreign  particles  that  might  be  diffolved  by  the 
acids  which  we  wifh  to  filter. 

<[  The  filters  of  glafs  may  very  well  be  formed  in  a  funnel. 
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The  great  art  that  is  required  in  order  that  they  may  produce 
this  eftedt,  is  full  to  fix  tome  fragments  of  glafs  in  the  tube, 
afterwards  to  add  other  fmailer  ones,  and  thus  to  con¬ 
tinue,  always  diminishing  the  fize  of  the  fragments,  till  we 
have  formed  a  thicknefs  of  three  or  four  fingers’  breadths,  the 
upper  layer  of  which  ought  to  be  glafs  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

“  This  kind  of  filter  lets  the  liquid  pals  through  with  fuffi- 
cient  facility,  that  in  lefs  than  an  hour  it  is  poflible  to  filtrate 
feveral  killogramnies  of  acid,  in  a  funnel  of  glafs  of  a  moderate 
fize. 

“  Sand  is  alfo  very  commonly  ufed  for  clarifying  the  water 
employed  for  domeftic  purpoles.  The  citterns  lined  with  fand 
are  in  fad  real  filters,  the.effedl  of  which  is  the  more  certain, 
the  more  the  layers  of  land  are  difpofed  in  l'uch  a  manner, 
that  the  water  which  covers  them  is  obliged  lueceflively  to  pal's 
through  them,  and  that  they  retain  the  fubftances  which 
injure  its  tranfparency. 

“  The  att  of  conftruding  cifterns  lined  with  fand  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  degree  of  perfedtion  to  which  it  might  be 
brought,  and  though  its  object  may  teem  to  he  of  but  fmall 
importance,  it  neverthelefs  well  delerves  the  attention  of  phi- 
lofophers. 

“  For  the  reft,  experience  proves  that  cifterns  lined  with 
fand  can  be  ufed  with  advantage  only  during  a  certain  time  ; 
frequently  it  is  necefiary  to  renew  the  land  which  they  con¬ 
tain,  or  at  leaft  to  wafh  it,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  the  earthy 
and  heterogeneous  l'ubftanccs  which  the  water  depofits  in  it, 
and  which,  when  they  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree, 
not  only  prevent  the  filtration,  or  render  it  incomplete,  but 
alfo  communicate  to  the  liquid  a  tafte,  which  is  the  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  the  longer  they  have  remained  in  it. 

“  Nothing  is  more  ealy,  as  is  well  known,  than  to  deprive 
the  water  of  rivers  of  the  earth  which  it  often  carries  along 
with  it,  and  which  impairs  its  tranfparency.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired,  is  to  let  it  ftand  for  fome  hours  in  an  earthen  veffel, 
hut  uncovered,  for  the  adlion  of  the  air  is  necefiary  in  order 
to  eftedt  this  precipitation  in  a  fpeedy  and  complete  manner. 

“  Hojvever,  though  the  pradtice  of  filtering  water  deftined 
to  be  ufed  as  drink  is  to  be  traced  to  the  molt  remote  antiquity, 
it  muft  be  confefied,  that  the  cifterns  eltablifhed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  do  not  only  free  them  of  the  mud  which  rendered  them 
turbid,  but  likewife  deprive  them  of  a  l'uperabundance  of  air 
with  which  they  are  fometiines  impregnated,  a  fuperabundance 
which  conftitutes  their  lightnefs,  their  tharpnefs,  &c.  in  a 
word,  that  fuperiority  which  the  water  of  the  Seine,  for 
example,  has  over  that  of  all  known  rivers.  The  proof  that 
this  is  the  cafe,  is  that  by  dint  of  repeated  filtrations  one  may 
render  water  infipid,  heavy,  and  unwholefome. 

“  Thus  when  one  wifties  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  water  of  the  Seine,  one  ought  to  take' it  from  the  river 
on  a  day  when  it  is  limpid,  or.  at  leaft  let  it  clear  itfelf  by 
Handing,  and  not  choofe  the  filtered  water  in  preference ;  for 
if  this  operation  renders  water,  more  clear,  it  at  the  fame  time 
produces  confiderable  changes  in  it,  by  deprivingit,  as  has 
been  remarked,  of  the  air  which  it  contains  in  fuperabundance. 

“  I  have  known  a  perfon  whofe  organs  of  tafte  were  ren¬ 
dered  fo  acute  by  exercife,  that  he  could  diftinguifli  water 
that  had  been  filtered  through  land  from  fuch  as  had  not,  by 
the  diffe/ent  impretfions  which  that  made  upon  them.  The 
latter  appeared  to  him  to  be  more  fapid  and  light.  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  proceeds  from  the  abfence  of  the  air  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  may  be  (fill  more  diftindtly  perceived  under 
the  recipient  of  the  pharmaceutical  apparatus.  Some  perfons, 
interefted  in  fupporting  the  opinion  contrary  to  that  which 
has  been  advanced  above,  have  averted  that  if  the  water  were 
continually  obliged  to  pafs  through  ten  feet  of  fand  and  gravel 
from  below  upwards-,  it  would  be  in  a.  condition  to  produce. 


with  the  weight  of  the  heterogeneous  fubftances,  an  effect 
capable  of  contributing  to  purify  it  completely,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  deprive  it  of  its  falts  :  the  prepofteffion  was  fo  great  that 
the  following  reafoning  was  adduced  in  favour  of  this  notion 

“  c  If  thefe  filters  are  fufficient  for  depriving  the  water  of  its 
air,  why  fhould  not  this  operation  of  filtration  be  equally  pro¬ 
per  for  depriving  it  of  the  falts  which  it  contains  ?’  but  at¬ 
tention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  circumttar.ces  that  thefe  falts, 
held  in  folution  in  the  water,  being  of  greater  fpecific  weight, 
filter  themfelves  together  with  it  through  the  fmalleft  tubes, 
whilft  the  air,  being  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  water,  and 
exit!  mg  in  it  in  a  ftatc  different  from  that  of  the  falts,  leparates 
itfelf  ealily;  finally,  it  has  alfo  been  attempted  to  apply  nitra¬ 
tion  to  the  water  of  the  tea,  with  a  view  to  render  it  palatable  ; 
the  procefs  for  this  purpofe  ha?  been  announced  to  government 
as  a  new  and  ingenious  invention ;  it  confided  in  a  filtration 
which  was  eftedled  from  below  upwards  by  the  application  of 
furce. 

'•  Cut  the  union  of  the  faline  fubftances  with  the  water  is 
not  a  mere  mechanical  ftate  of  divifion  ;  they  are  not  merely 
interpofed  between  its  particles,  as  fome  philofbphers  have 
maintained,  but  they  are  perfedtly  diflolved  in  the  water,  and 
poflefs  a  degree  of  fluidity  equal  to  its  own.  Thefe  falts  con- 
iequcntly  become  capable  of  paffing  through  filters  with  the 
meft  minute  pores.  It  is  therefore  only  by  reducing  the  water 
to  the  ftate  of  vapours  that  we  can  feparate  the  lalioe  fub- 
ftances  which  it  holds  in  folution,  and  no  other  expedient  than 
diftillation  will  ever  produce  a  latisfadtory  eftedt.  But  let  us 
relume  the  fubjedt  of  the  general  effects  of  filtration. 

“  Befides  the  filters  of  which  we  have  already  treated,  the 
ftones  known  by  the  appellation  of  filtering-ltones  are  alfo 
employed  for  clarifying  water.  Of  thele  there  are  feveral 
kinds;  they  are  very  porous,  as  they  cor.fift  for  the  greater 
part  of  fvee-ftone.  They  are  hollowed  out  and  filled  with 
water.  This  fluid  gradually  infinuates  itfelf  amongft  their 
pores,  and  appears  on  the  ouifide  in  the  form  of  clear  drops, 
which  fall  into  a  receptacle  upon  which  the  ftones  are  placed, 

“  Thefe  ftones  ought  previoufly  to  be  wafhed  feveral  times 
with  water  5  it  is  even  remarked,  that  the  water  which  is 
filtered  through  them  during  the  firft  days  has  a  difagreeable 
tafte,  which  depends  upon  the  foreign  fubftances  this  fluid  has 
diflolved'in  paffing  through  the  ftone ;  fo  that  it  is  not  till  the 
water  which  paiies  through  has  no  longer  any  peculiar  tafte 
that  it  is  fit  to  be  ufed  for  drink. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  filtering-ftone,  as  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tolled,  is  a  bad  means  for  procuring  good  water.  Befides,  the 
filtration  proceeds  very  llowly,  and  frequently  even  ceales  to 
take  place,  unlels  we  ufe  the  precaution  of  rubbing  both  the 
infide  and  outfide  of  the  ftone,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  hard 
brufti,  in  order  to  detach  the  mud  which  the  water  depofits 
upon  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  thefe  inconveniences  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  the  difrepute  into  which  this  kind  of  filtra¬ 
tion  llanos  at  prefent. 

“  It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  fpeak  of  the  procefles  em¬ 
ployed,  in  order  to  give  different  fluids  that  perfect  limpidity  , 
which  they  can  never  acquire  by  fpontaneous  clarification  and 
by  means  of  filters,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be. 

“  If  it  be  true,  that  the  opacity  obfervable  in  certain  fluids 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  interpofition  of  molecules  which  are 
not  diflolved,  but  merely  fufpended  in  them  by  the  aid  of  a 
ftate  of  extreme  divifion,  it  is  certain  alfo,  that  under  other 
circumftances  the  deficiency  of  tranfparency  depends  entirely 
upon  the  i,m perfect  lolubility  of  one  or  more  fubftances  which 
thefe  nuids  contain  ;  fo  that  in  order  to  give  them  the  defired 
limpidity,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  means- 
which  augment  the  folubility  of  the  fubftances  in  queftion,  o; 
at  leaft  eftedt  their  total  feparation. 
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44  Albuminous  and  gelatinous  matter,  the  acids,  certain 
falts,  lime,  cream,  blood,  alcohol,  may  in  many  cafes  contri¬ 
bute  to  efteCl  the  clarification  of  certain  fluids,  for  which  the 
ordinary  filters  would  be  inadequate.  However,  thefe  agents 
are  not  to  be  ufed  indifcriminately,  and  the  preference  which 
is  given  to  the  one  above  the  other  always  requires  to  be  de¬ 
termined  according  to  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the 
compofition  of  the  liquid  we  wifh  to  clarify.  Accident  has 
difcovered,  for  example,  that  two  handfuls  of  marl,  reduced 
to  a  coarfe  powder,  and  thrown  into  the  prefling  tub,  clarify 
cider. 

“  The  effeCt  of  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  matters  is 
principally  remarkable  in  the  vinous  liquids.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  they  are  employed  when  it  is  required  to  fine 
wines,  that  is  to  fay,  when  we  wifh  to  give  them  that  high 
degree  of  limpidity  which  they  . can  rarely  acquire  and  preferve 
by  mere  repole.  In  this  cafe,  nothing  more  is  required,  than 
to  diffolve  either  of  thefe  two  fubftances  in  a  lmall  quantity 
of  water,  and  to  mix  this  folution  cold  with  the  wine;  a  fhort 
time  after,  a  kind  of  net-work  is  obferved  throughout  the 
whole  mixture,  which  foon  contracting  together  collects  all 
the  foreign  fubftances  from  the  wine,  and  carries  them  with  it 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vat. 

“  In  other  inltances,  one  is  obliged  to  heat  the  liquids  with 
which  we  mix  the  albuminous  matter  ;  and  it  is  only  at  the 
moment  of  ebullition  that  the  clarification  takes  place.  The 
moll  of  the  fyrups  are  clarified  by  this  procefs,  and  no  other 
has  yet  been  difcovered  that  produces  a  better  effect. 

“  It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  albuminous  matter  alone  is  not 
always  fufficient  to  clarify  liquids,  even  though  we  raife  them 
to  a  degree  of  temperature  fufficient  to  make  them  boil,  but 
that  it  is  neceflary  to  affift  its  operation  by  means  of  an  acid, 
or  a  fait  with  a  redundance  of  acid.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may 
adduce  what  takes  place  in  the  clarification  of  whey. 

“  In  faCt,  it  is  demonflrated  that  it  is  only  when  we  add  to 
this  fluid,  at  the  moment  when  it  begins  to  boil,  fome 
acidulous  tartarite  of  pota {h  (cream  of  tartar ),  or  vinegar, 
that  the  albuminous  matter  with  which  it  had  previoufly  been 
mixed,  coagulates  and  carries  with  it  the  cafeous  matter, 
which  impaired  the  tranfparency  of  the  lerum. 

“  For  the  reft,  it  is  eafily  conceived  that  the  quantity  of 
acid  which  it  will  be  proper  to  add  in  this  cafe,  mult  always 
bear  a  relation  to  the  Hate  of  the  fluid,  and  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  pretend  that  the  proportion  can  be  fixed  in  an 
invariable  manner. 

“  New  cream  is  employed  with  advantage  for  clarifying 
fpirituous  liquors  :  one  or  two  fpoonfuls  to  the  pint  aie  iuffi- 
cient  to  produce  this  effeCt  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours  in  the 
cold.  But  as  in  this  clarification,  fome  cafeous  particles 
always  remain  lufpended  in  the  fluid,  by  reafon  of  their  great 
tenuity,  it  is  neceflary  to  feparate  them  at  laft  by  filtration 
through  a  bag  or  through  paper. 

“  Finally,  theie  are  fome  fluids,  which,  in  order  to  become 
clear,  require  to  be  lubjeCted  to  a  degree  of  heat  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  that  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  are  principally  fuch 
as  are  rendered  opaque  merely  by  fubftances,  the  folubiiity  of 
which  cannot  become  complete,  unlefs  it  be  facilitated  by 
raffing  the  temperature  of  their  folvent  above  its  natural  Hate. 
Many  faiire  flotations  ftand  in  this  predicament,  and  whoever 
occupies  himlelf  ever  flo  little  with  chemiftry,  will  frequently 
meet  with  luch. 

“  Meft  of  the  frefh-exprefled  juices  of  vegetables  may  alfo 
be  partially  clarified  by  the  operation  of  heat,  Thus  it  is 
cuftorhary  amongii  apothecaries  to  have  rccourfe  to  this  means 
with  thffie  juices  which,  on  account  of  their  thicknefs  and 
rifcofity,  are  not  lulceptible  of  being  filtered. 

:i  Frequently  a  lUgnt  degree  of  heat,  applied  to  the  exprefled 


and  filtered  juices  of  certain  vegetables,  is  fufficient  fudcienly 
to  deftroy  their  tranfparency  ;  in  this  cafe  a  flaky  whitifli  flub- 
fiance  floats  in  the  liquid,  and  colleCts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
-vefi’el.  This  is  the  Jubilance  which  Rouelle,  the  younger, 
confidered  as  the  vegeto-animal  matter  of  corn,  and  which  I 
demonflrated,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1772,  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  fubftance  analogous  to  the  white  of  egg  ;  which 
proves  that  at  that  period  we  were  upon  the  way  to  inferibe 
albumen  amongft  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

“  An  important  obfervation,  upon  which  I  ought  to  infift, 
is,  that  in  general  it  appears  abfolutely  neceflary  to  feparate 
the  magma,  which  forms  in  liquors  that  are  clarified  with 
albuminous  matter,  efpecially  when,  in  order  to  concentrate 
thofe  liquids,  it  is  neceffary  to  evaporate  them  by  the  aid  of 
ebullition.  Without  this  precaution,  this  magma  would 
dillolve,  and  the  liquors  would  become  more  turbid  than  they 
were  previous  to  the  clarification.  It  proceeds  from  a  fimilar 
caufe,  that  broth,  from  which  the  feum  has  not  been  taken 
off,  always  retains  a  difagreeable  appearance,  and  will  not 
keep. 

“  Though  the  employment  of  albuminous  matter  for  clari¬ 
fying  the  juices  of  certain  vegetables  be  of  utility,  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  without  its  inconveniences.  Amongft  others,  one 
that  has  been  remarked  is,  that  it  changes  the  nature  of  thefe 
fluids  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  partly  to  deftroy  their  medicinal 
properties,  ft  is  known  what  happens  to  certain  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparations,  fuch  as  decoCtions  of  medicines,  when, 
in  order  to  clarify  them,  recourfe  has  been  had  to  white  of 
egg  and  heat ;  for  then  they  are  almoft  without  effeCt,  unleft 
we  take  care  to  double  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  that 
ought  to  enter  into  their  compofition,  Lewis  has  remarked 
that  this  operation  deprived  the  fyrup  of  diacodium  of  all  its 
powers. 

“  Thefe  are  the  obfervations  which  I  thought  would  be 
ufeful  to  colleCt  on  the  fubjeCt  of  clarification.  My  intention 
in  communicating  them  was  to  fhew,  that  fuch  an  operation, 
though  Ample  in  appearance,  muft  not  be  performed  in  an 
indifferent  manner,  and  that,  amongft  the  various  proceffes 
that  are  in  common  life,  fome  do  not  prefent  refults  equally 
fatisfaCtory  with  thole  of  others.  The  choice  ought  therefore 
always  to  be  determined  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fub¬ 
ftances  upon  which  we  have  to  operate.  I  confine  myfelf  to 
the  relation  of  the  faCts ;  to  others  1  leave  it  to  give  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  them  that  may  be  defired.” 

DEFESCH  (William),  a  German,  and  fome  time  chapel- 
mafter  at  Antwerp,  was  in  his  time  a  refpe&able  profeffor  on 
the  violin,  and  leader  of  the  band  for  feveral  feafons  at  Mary- 
bone-Gardens.  His  head  was  engraved  as  a  frontilpiece  to 
fome  mufical  compofitions  published  by  him,  and  his  name  is 
to  be  found  on  many  fongs  and  ballads  to  which  he  fet  the 
tunes  for  Vauxhall  and  Marybone-Gardens.  He  died  about 
17151,  aged  70. 

DEFORCEMENT,  in  Scots  law,  the  oppofing  or  refilling 
of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  their  office. 

DEINSE/or  Deyn.se,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  feated 
on  the  Lis,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Ghent.  Long.  3.39.  £. 
Lat.  50  59.  N. 

DEIZABAD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Irac-Agemi,  ninety 
miles  N.  of  Ifpahan. 

DELACOUR  (James),  an  elegant,  though  negleCted  poet, 
was-ati  Inhabitant  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  and  much  carefled'for 
his  lprightly  wit  and  moral  conduct,  beauties  which  are  very 
rarely  uniied  His  firfi  publifhed  poem  was  entitled  Ihe 
ProfpeCt  of  Poetry,  inlcribed  to  Boyle  earl  of  Orrery,  and  in¬ 
troduced  by  complimentary  verfes  from  feveral  refpeCtable 
writers  of  the  day.  Though  rather  too  impetuous  and  fiery 
(a  fad  prediction  of  his  future  deftiny),  it  contains  iome  paf- 
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fagcs,  furprifingly  beautiful  and  fublime  ;  the  meafure  is 
harmonious,  the  defign  uniform,  though  not  new,  and,  alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  a  performance  of  infinite  merit.  His  defeription 
of  the  birth  of  Love  is  replete  with  tender  and  elegant  con¬ 
ception.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  compilation  of  Fugitive  Poefy,  has 
very  iudicioufiy  retained,  indeed,  we  may  fay,  revived  this  piece. 

His  Progrefs  of  Beauty,  whicl}  is,  we  l'uppofe,  very  fcarce 
in  this  kingdom,  is  far  fuperipi-  to  Lord  Lanfdowne’s  on  the 
fame  fubjeft,  and  with  the  fiime  title.  His  Epithalamium, 
alfo,  has  all  the  delicacy  and  fweetnefs  of  Catullus.  But,  alas  ! 
all  human  endowments  are  variable,  and  the  fage  of  this  day 
has  often  been  the  ideot  of  the  next. 

Poor  De/acour,  at  an  earlier  age  than  his  unrivalled  coun¬ 
tryman  Swift,  was  a  member  of  fociety  no  more.  All  his 
once  vivid  faculties  were  fled,  and  all  his  myrtles  blafted.  We 
alfign  him  the  myrtle,  becaufe  like  Lee,  who  loti  his  reafon 
alfo,  his  chief  talent  lay  jn  chatie  amorous  defeription.  He 
was  frequently  feen  in  the  open  ftreet,  with  a  mob  of 
boys  around  him,  pouring  forth  extempore  rhymes,  chiefly 
fatirical ;  not  unfrequently  exhibiting  fome  bright,  but  eva- 
nefeent,  Bathes  of  fancy  amidti  his  wildeft  delirium  ! 

Even  during  the  long  period  of  Delacour’s  infanity,  the 
light  of  the  poet  was  not  totally  extinguifhed  :  there  exifts  a 
manufeript  copy  of  his  Verfes'on  the  Earthquake  at  Lilbon, 
compofed  in  fome  lerener  moment,  full  of  lofty,  but  extrava¬ 
gant  conception.  And  he  produced  about  the  fame  time  fome 
little  pieces,  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
then  the  repofitory  of  wit  and  genius  ;  and.  In  particular, 
fome  lines  to  the  author  of  the  Seafons  (which  infpired  even 
the  leaden  pen  of  old  Dennis  the  critic)  ;  and  an  humourous 
epitaph  on  a  tallow-chandler,  who  bequeathed  ten  pounds  to 
reward  the  belt  tribute  to  his  memory. 

DELEBIO,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  Valteline,  on  a 
fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Adda,  five  miles  N.W.  of 
Morbegno. 

DELFINO,  a  town  of  Turkey'  in  Europe  and  capital  of 
Lower  Albania,  where  the  pacha  refides.  It  is  fifty  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Larilfa. 

DELFTSHAVEN,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  on  the  N. 
fide  of  the  Meate,  with  a  canal  to  Delft,  &c.  It  is  between 
Rotterdam  and  Schiedam,  not  three  rrfiles  from  either. 

DELFZUYL,  a  fortrels  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Gron¬ 
ingen.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1581,  and  retaken 
by  the  Dutch  in  1590.  It  is  leated  on  the  Damfter,  thirteen 
miles  N.E.  of  Groningen. 

DELICHI,  a  river  of  Albania,  the  Acheron  of  the  ancient 
poets,  who  feigned  it  to  be  in  hell. 

DELICT,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  fuch  fmall  offences  or 
breaches  of  the  peace  as  are  punithable  only  by  fine  or  thort 
imprifonment.  1  • 

DELLAMCOTTA,  a  fortrefs  of  the  country  of  Bootan, 
which  commands  the  principal  pais  over  the  mountains.  It 
was  taken  by  ftorm  in  1773,  by  a  detachment  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  John  Jones,  and  is  175  miles  N.  of  Moor- 
fhedabad . 

DELOS  ( Encycl ,).  Anciently  this  ifland  was  governed  by 
its  own  kings.  Virgil  mentions  one  Anius  reigning  here  in 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was,  according  to  that  poet, 
both  king  and  high-prieft  of  Apollo,  and  entertained  Adneas 
with  great  kindnefs.  The  Perfians  allowed  the  Delians  to 
enjoy  their  ancient  liberties,  after  they  had  reduced  the  reft  of 
the  Grecian  iflands.  In  after  ages,  the  Athenians  made 
themfelves  matters  of  it  j  and  held  it  till  they  were  driven  out 
by  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  plundered  the  rich  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  obliged  the  Delians  to  fide  with  him.  Mithridates 
was  in  his  turn  driven  out  by  the  Romans,  who  granted  the 
inhabitants  many  privileges,  and  exempted  them  from  all 
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forts  of  taxes.  At  prefent  it  is  quite  abandoned  ;  the  lands 
being  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbilh,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
be  quite  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  of  Mycone 
hold  it  now,  and  pay  but  ten  crowns  land-tax  to  the  grand- 
fignior  for  an  ifland  which  was  once  one  of  (he  richeft  in  the 
world. — Strabo  and  Callimachus  tell  us  that  the  ifland  of 
Delos  was  watered  by  the  river  Inapus  :  but  Pliny  calls  it  only 
a  fpring;  and  adds,  that  its  waters  t welled  and  abated  at  the 
fame  time  with  thpfe  of  the  Nile.  At  prefent  theie  is  no  river 
in  the  ifland,  but  one  of  the  noblell  fprings  in  the  world  ; 
being  twelve  paces  in  diameter,  and  inclofed  partly  by  rocks, 
and  partly  byr  a  wall.  Mount  Cynthus,  whence  Apollo  had 
the  furname  of  Cyntiuus,  is  by  Strabo  placed  near  the  city,  and 
laid  to  be  fo  high,  that  the  whole  ifland  was  covered  by  its 
fhadow  ;  but  our  modern  travellers  fpeak  of  it  as  an  hill  of  a 
very  moderate  height.  It  is  but  one  block  of  granate  of  the 
ordinary  fort,  cut,  on  that  fide  which  faced  the  eity,  into 
regular  fteps,  and  inclofed  on  both  fides  by  a  wall.  On  the 
top  of  the  mountain  are  ftili  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  ftately 
building,  wdth  a  mofaic  pavement,  many  broken  pillars,  and 
other  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity.  From  an  infeription 
difcovered  there  fome  time  ago,  and  which  mentions  a  vow 
made  to  Serapis,  Ifis,  and  Anubis,  fome  have  conjedlurrd,  that 
on  this  hill  ftood  a  temple  dedicated  to  thefe  Egyptian  deities, 
though  no-where  mentioned  in  hiftory. — The  city  of  Delos,  as 
is  manifell  from  the  magnificent  ruins  ftili  extant,  took  up 
that  fpacious  plain  reaching  from  one  coaft  to  the  other.  It 
was  well  peopled,  and  the  richeft  city  in  the  Archipelago, 
efpecially  after  the  defirudtion  of  Corinth  ;  merchants  flocking 
thither  from  all  parts,  both  in  regard  of  the  immunity  they 
enjoyed  there,  and  of  the  convenient  fituation  of  the  place 
between  Europe  and  Afia.  Strabo  calls  it  one  of  the  moll  fre¬ 
quented  empories  in  the  world ;  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  all  the 
commodities  of  Europe  and  Afia  were  fold,  purchafed,  or  ex¬ 
changed  there.  It  contained  many  noble  and  ftately  buildings  ^ 
as,  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona;  the  porticoes 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Dionyfius  JEutyches  5  a  gymna- 
fium  ;  an  oval  bafon  made  at  an  immenfe  expence,  for  the 
reprefentation  of  fea-fights  5  and  a  moft  magnificent  theatre. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  begun  by 
Eryfichtoa  the  fon  of  Cecrops  5  but  afterwards  enlarged  and 
embellifhed  at  the  common  charges  of  all  the  ftates  of  Greece. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  it  was  one  of  the  moft  ftately  buildings 
in  the  univerfe ;  and  fpeaks  of  an  altar  in  it,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  deferved  a  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  built  with  the  horns  of  various  animals,  fo  artificially 
adapted  to  one  another,  that  they  hanged  together  without  any 
cement.  This  altar  is  laid  to  have  been  a  perfe6t  cube ;  and 
the  doubling  it  was  a  famous  mathematical  problem  among 
the  ancients.  This  went  under  the  name  of  Vrobtcma  De- 
liacum ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  propofed  by  the  oracle,  for  the 
purpofe  of  freeing  the  country  from  a  plague.  The  diftemper 
was  to  ceafe  when  the  problem  was  folved. — The  trunk  of  the 
famous  ftatue  of  Apollo,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  is 
ltiil  an  object  of  great  admiration  to  travellers.  It  is  without 
head,  feet,  arms,  or  legs  ;  but  from  the  parts  that  are  yet  re¬ 
maining,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  ancients  did  not  exag¬ 
gerate  when  they  commended  it  as  a  wonder  of  art.  It  was 
of  a  gigantic  fize,  though  cut  out  of  a  fingle  block  of  marble  j 
the  fhoulders  being  fix  feet  broad,  and  the  thighs  nine  feet 
round.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this  ftatue  lies,  amongft  con- 
fufed  heaps  of  broken  columns,  architraves,  bales,  chapiters, 
&c.  a  lquare  piece  of  marble  15  J  feet  long,  ten  feet  nine 
inches  broad,  and  two  feet  three  inches  thick  j  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  ferved  as  a  pedeftal  for  this  coloffus.  It  bears,  in 
very  fair  characters,  this  infeription  in  Greek,  “  The  Naxians 
to  Apollo.”  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Nicias,  that  he 
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caufed  to  be  fet  up,  near  the  temple  of  Delos,  an  huge  palm- 
tree  of  brafs,  which  he  confecrated  to  Apollo  ;  and  adds,  that 
a  violent  ftorm  of  wind  threw  down  this  tree  on  a  coloffian 
ftatue  raifed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos.  Round  the  temple 
were  magnificent  porticoes  built  at  the  charge  ot  various 
princes,  as  appears  from  infcriptions  which  are  itill  very  plain. 
The  names  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Dionyfius  Eutyches, 
Mithridates  Evergetes,  Mithridates  Eupator,  kings  of  Pontus, 
and  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  are  found  on  .feveral  pedef- 
tals. — To  this  temple  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands  fent  yearly  a  company  of  virgins  to  celebrate,  with 
dancing,  the  feftival  of  Apollo  and  his  filter  Diana,  and  to 
make  offerings  in  the  name  of  their  refpettive  cities. 

DELRIO  (Martin  Anthony),  a  molt  learned  man,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  of  Spanilh  parents,  in  15  5 1.  The  progress 
be  made  in  letters,  while  a  very  boy,  is  recorded  with  wonder. 
He  was  taught  grammar  in  the  Low-countries;  and  then  fent 
to  Paris  to  learn  rhetoric  and  philofophy  under  the  Jefuits. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  ftudy  civil  law  in  the  new  univerfity  of 
Douay  ;  but  removing  from  thence  to  Louvain,  he  laid  afide 
that  purfuit,  and  applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature.  This 
he  cultivated  with  fo  much  ardour  and  fuccefs,  that  he  fur- 
prifed  the  public,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
with  iome  good  notes  upon  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  Pie 
cited  in  this  work  almoft  1100  authors,  with  all  the  affurance 
of  a  man  who  had  read  them  thoroughly,  and  weighed  their 
fentiments  with  great  judgment  and  exaclnefs.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  he  acquired  by  this  firft  effay  of  his  erudition  was  after¬ 
wards  increafed.  He  is  faid  to  have  underftood  at  leaft  ten 
languages,  and  to  have  read  every  thing,  ancient  or  modern, 
that  he  thought  worth  reading.  He  was  admitted  LL.  D.  at 
Salamanca  in  3^74  ;  and  was  afterwards  a  counfellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Brabant,  and  an  intendant  of  the  army.  In 
1780  he  became  a  Jefuit  at  Valladolid  ;  from  whence,  going 
into  the  Low-countries,  he  taught  divinity  and  the  belles- 
lettres,  and,  contradled  a  firm  friendfhip  with  Liplius.  He 
taught  alfoat  Liege,  at  Mayence,  at  Gratz,  aud  at  Salamanca. 
He  died  at  Louvain,  in  1608,  about  two  years  after  his  friend 
Lipfius. 

Befides  notes  upon  Seneca,  Claudian,  and  Solinus,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  Dif- 
quifitiones  Magicse.  2.  Commentaries  upon  fome  Books  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  3.  Explications  of  fome  of  the  hardeft  and 
moll  important  Texts  of  Scripture.  We  mult  not  confound 
him  with  John  Delrio,  of  Bruges,  dean  and  grand  vicar  of 
Antwerp,  who  died  in  1 624 ;  and  who  was  the  author  of 
Commentaries  upon  the  119th  Pfalm. 

DELSPERG,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Bade,  ten  miles  N.W.  of  Soleure.  Long.  7.  23.  E.  Lat.  47. 
j  7.  N. 

DEMBEA,  a  confiderable  lake  of  Abyffinia,  in  a  province 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  fup- 
poffd  to  be  450  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  many 
iflands,  one  of  which  is  a  place  of  confinement  for  ftate  pri- 
foners. 

DEMER,  a  river  which  riles  in  the  .bifnopric  of  Liege, 
waters  Haffelt,  Diet!,  Sichem,  Arfchot,  and  Mechlin,  below 
which  it  joins  the  Senne,  and  takes  the  name  of  Rupel. 

DEMERARY,  a  Dutch  fetilement  in  Guiana,  on  a  river 
ef  the  fame  name,  three  leagues  W.  of  Paramaribo.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1781  j  but  the  French  difpoffefied  them 
ef  it  foon  after,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  it  was 
reftored  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Englifh  in 
April  1796. 

DEMMIN,  an  ancient  town  of  Swediffi  Pomerania,  in  the 
duchy  of  Stetin,  on  the  river  Peen.  Long.  13.  2a.  E,  Lat. 
53-  S2-  N. 


DE  MISSY  (Ccefar),  a  man  greatly  diftinguitlied  in  the 
learned  world,. though  no  great  author  in  form,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  Jan.  2,  1703,  being  the  fon  of  a  merchant  there. 
He  fludied  firft  at  the  French  college  at  Berlin,  and  thence 
removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Francfort  oh  the  Oder.  He  was 
examined  for  the  miniftry  in  1725,  and  after  fome  difficulties 
obtained  it ;  but  the  ecclefiaftics  there  being  hampered  with 
fubtcriptions,  to  which  he  could  not  afient,  he  quitted  the 
country  foon  after.  He  preached  about  five  years  in  different 
towns  ot  the  United  Provinces,  from  whence  he  was  invited 
to  London  in  1731,  and  ordained  to  ferve  the  French  chapel 
in  the  Savoy.  In  1762  he  was  named  by  the  Bifhop  of  Lon-, 
don  to  be  one  of  the  French  chaplains  to  the  king  in  his 
chapel  at  St.  James’s.  He  died  Auguft  10,  1775.  Hefeldom 
pubiifhed  any  thing  except  occafionally,  in  conlequence  of  un- 
forefeen  engagements,  or  at  the  importunity  of  friends.  Se¬ 
veral  little  poetical  pieces,  eflays  both  in  facred  and  profane 
literature,  epitomes  of  books,  memoirs,  diflertations,  &c.  by 
De  Mifly,  with  his  initials  C.  D.  M.  or  fome  affirmed  name, 
and  frequently  anonymous,  appeared  in  different  coffedfions 
and  periodical  journals  in  Holland,  France,  and  England, 
from  1721.  He  was  greatly  aifilting  to  many  of  the  learned 
in  their  Ieveral  undertakings  :  among  others  who  are  indebted 
to  him,  were  the  late  Profeffor  Wetftein,  in  his  fplendid  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Teffament,  and  the  late  Dr.  Jortin,  in  his 
Life  of  Eralmus.  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  child. 

DE-MONA,  a  fort  of  Piedmont,  on  the  river  Sture,  ten 
miles  S.W.  of  Coni.  Lon.  7.  28.  E.  Lat.  44.  18.  N. 

DEMOTICA,  or  Dimotuc,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Romania,  where  a  Greek  archbifhop  refides.  It  was  tha 
refidence  of  Charles  XII.  for  fome  years  ;  and  is  fituate  near 
the  Maritfch,  twelve  miles  S.  of  Adrianople. 

DEMPSTER  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  man,  but  of  3. 
fingular  character.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  but  we  do  net 
find  in  what  year.  He  went  over  to  France,  for  the  fake  of 
embracing  the  catholic  religion  ;  and  taught  clatfical  learning 
at  Paris  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
Though  his  bufinefs  was  to  teach  fchool,  yet  he  was  as  ready 
to  draw  his  fword,  and  as  quarrelfome,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
duellift  by  profeffion  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  there  fcarce  palled 
a  day  but  he  had  lomething  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his 
hands.'  This  fpirit  and  turn  of  temper  drew  him  into  many 
ferapes  ;  and  one  in  particular,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
country.  Grangier,  principal  of  the  College  of  Beauvais  at 
Paris,  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey,  appointed^Dempfter 
his  fubftitute.  Dempfter  caufed  a  fcholar  to  be  whipped  in 
full  fchool,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fellows  to  fight  a  duel. 
The  fcholar,  to  revenge  this  affront,  brought  three  gentlemen 
of  his  relations,  who  were  of  the  king’s  life-guards,  into  the 
college.  Dempfter  made  the  whole  college  take  arms  ;  ham- 
ftrung  the  three  life-guard  mens’  horfes  before  the  .college 
gate;  and  put  himfelf  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that 
the  three  fparks  were  forced  to  afk  for  quarter.  He  gave 
them  their  lives  ;  but  imprifoned  them,  and  did  not  releafe 
them  for  fome  days.  They  fought  another  way  to  revenge 
themfelves  :  they  caufed  an  information  to  be  made  of  the 
life  and  moral  behaviour  of  Dempfter,  and  got  fome  witneffes 
to  be  heard  againft  him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to  England^ 
where  he  found  refuge;  but  did  not  make  any  long  ftay.  He 
went  abroad  again,  and  read  lectures  upon  polite  learning  in 
feveral  univerfities  ;  in  that  of  Nifmes  particularly,  where  he 
difputed  for  a  profeffor’s  chair,  and  obtained  it.  He  went  to 
Bologna,  and  was  profeffor  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
and  was  then  alfo  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  della 
Rotte.  He  died  there  in  September  162$,  leaving  behind 
him  feveral  learned  works  :  as  Commentaries  on  Rofinus  de 
Antiquitatibus  Romanorum,  and  upon  Claudian,  &c,  3  four 
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Books  of  Epiftles  5  fcveral  dramatic-pieces,  and  other  poems  j 
fome  books  of  law  •,  an  Apparatus  to  the  Hiftory  of  Scot¬ 
land  j  -a  Martyrology  of  Scotland  j  and  a  Litl  of  the  Scott ifli 
Writers. 

DENAIN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  remarkable  for  a  victory  gained  over  Prince  Eugene, 
by  Marfhal  Villars,  in  1712.  It  is  feated  on  the  Scheld,  eight 
miles  W.  of  Valenciennes. 

DENDER,  a  river  of  Auftrian  Hainault,  which  waters 
Leuze,  Ath,  Leffines,  Grammont,  Ninove,  and  Aloft,  anti 
joins  the  Schcld  at  Dendermonde. 

DENDERA,  a  town  of -Egypt,  on  the  W.  tide  of  the  Nile. 
Near  it  are  very  magnificent  ruins,  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  ah 
ancient  temple  of  Serapis,  It  is  43  miles  S.S.E.  of  Girge, 
and  242  S.  of  Cairo.  Long.  31.  40.  E.  Lat.  26.  10.  N. 

DENDRANATOMY,  a  term"ufed  by  fome  for  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  various  parts  of  trees  j  as  root,  trunk,  branch, 
bark,  wood,  pith,  flower,  fruit,  &c.  See  Plants,  Vegeta¬ 
tion,  &c. 

DENfA,  an  ancient  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  52  miles 
E.  of  Alicant.  Long.  c.  36.  E.  Lat.  38.  44.  N. 

DENMARK  ( Encycl. .).  The  laws  of  Denmark  are  fo  con- 
cife,  that  the  whole  body  is  contained  in  one  quarto  volume, 
written  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Every  man  may 
plead  his  own  caufc,  without  employing  either  council  or  at¬ 
torney  :  but  there  are  a  few  advocates  for  the  benefit  of  thofe 
who  cannot  or  will  not  fpeak  in  their  own  defence.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  fo  fummary,  that  a  fuit  may  be  carried  through 
all  the  courts,  and  finally  decided,  in  thirteen  months.  There 
are  three  courts  in  Denmark,  and  an  appeal  lies  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  fuperior  tribunal.  The  loweft  of  thefe  is,  in  cities 
and  towns,  denominated  the  Byfoglids  Court-,  and  in  the 
country,  the  Herredsfougds.  Caufes  may  be  appealed  from 
this  to  the  Landjiag,  or  general  head-court  for  the  province  : 
but  the  final  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  High-right  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  where  the  king  prefides  in  perfon,  allifted  by  the  prime 
nobility.  The  judges  of  the  two  other  courts  are  appointed 
by  his  majefty’s  letters  patent,  to  fit  and  determine  caufes 
durante  bene  placito.  Thefe  are  punifliable  for  any  mi  (de¬ 
mean  ours  of  which  they  may  be  guilty  ;  and  when  convicted 
of  having  pafi'ed  an  unjuft  fentence,  they  are  condemned  to 
make  reparation  to  the  injured  party.  Their  falaries  are  very 
inconfiderable,  and  paid  out  of  the  king’s  trealury,  from  the 
fines  of  delinquents,  befides  a  fmall  gratuity  from  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  when  fentence  is  pafi'ed.  Such  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  that  caufes  ap¬ 
pealed  from  the  Byfoglids  court,  inltead  of  palling  through 
the  provincial  court,  are  tried  by  the  burgomafter  and  com¬ 
mon-council  ;  from  whence  they  proceed  immediately  to  the 
higheft  court,  as  the  laft  refource.  Affairs  relating  to  the  re¬ 
venue  are  determined  in  the  rent-chamber  of  Denmark,  which 
is  analogous  to  our  court  of  exchequer.  To  another  tribunal, 
compofed  of  fome  “members  from  tnis  rent-chamber,  from  the 
admiralty,  and  college  of  commerce,  merchants  appeal  for  re- 
drefs,  when  their  commodities  are  feized  for  non- payment  of 
duties.  All  difputes  relating  to  the  fea  are  determined  by  the 
court  of  admiralty,  conftituted  of  commiffioners  appointed 
for  thefe  purpofes.  The  chancellary  may  be  more  properly 
termed  a  fecretary’s  office.  It  confifts  of  clerks,  who  write 
and  iffue  all  the  king’s  decrees  and  citations,  tranferibe  papers, 
and,  according  to  the  directions  they  receive,  make  draughts 
of  treaties  and  alliances  with  other  nations.  The  government 
of  Denmark  is  very  commendable  for  the  excellent  policy  it 
maintains.  Juftice  is  executed  upon  criminals  with  great  fe- 
verity  ;  and  fuch  regulations  are  eftabliflied  as  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  outrages  that  are  daily  committed  in  other  coun¬ 


tries,  No  man  prefumes  to  wag  his  tongue  againft  the  go¬ 
vernment,  far  let's  to  hatch  fchemes  of  treafon.  All  the  tub- 
je£ts  are,  or.feem  to  be,  attached  to  their  fovereign  by  the 
ties  of  affeftion.  Robbery  on  the  highway,  burglary,  coin¬ 
ing  or  clipping,  are  crimes  feldom  or  never  beard  of  in  Den¬ 
mark.  The  capital  crimes  ut'ually  committed  are  theft  and 
manflaughter.  Such  offenders  are  beheaded  very  dexteroufly 
with  one  ftroke  of  a  lword  The  executioner,  though  in¬ 
famous,  is  commonly  rich ;  becaufe,  over  and  above  the 
functions  of  his  office-,  he  is  employed  in  other  fcandaious 
occupations,  which  no  other  perfon  will  undertake.  He,  bv 
means  of  his  underftrapper,  called  the  pracher,  empties  all 
thejakes,  and  removes  from  houfes,  ftables,  or  ftreets,  dead 
dogs,  horfes,  &c.  which  no  other  Dane  will  vouchfafe  to  touch 
on  any  confideration  whatfoever. 

In  Copenhagen  there  is  a  mafler  of  the  police,  who  fuper- 
intends  the  economy  of  that  city.  No  torches  are  allowed 
to  be  carried  through  the  ftreets  of  this  city,  becaufe  great 
part  of  the  houfes  are  of  timber,  and  the  wind  is  generally 
high.  In  lieu  of  flambeaux,  the  court  and  quality  uie  large 
round  lanthorns,  fixed  to  the  end  of  long  poles.  In  a  word, 
the  mailer  of  the  police  regulates  every  thing  that  relates  to 
the  decency,  good  order,  quiet,  and  fecurity,  of  the  capitaL- 
The  apothecaries  in  this  kingdom  are  under  excellent  regu¬ 
lations  :  their  number  at  Copenhagen  is  reftriCfed  to  two ; 
and  one  is  allowed  to  every  other  town  of  importance.  They 
are  examined  and  appointed  by  the  college  of  phyficians,  and 
confirmed  by  the  king  himfelf ;  otherwile  they  cannot  exer- 
cife  the  profelfion.  Their  (hops  arevifited  three  times  a-year 
by  the  magiftrates,  accompanied  with  phyficians,  who  infpetl 
their  medicines  and  regulate  the  prices.  They  are  obliged  to 
keep  an  exaft  account  of  every  thing  they  fell,  to  fpecify  the 
name  of  the  perfon  who  bought  it,  and  that  of  the  doCtor  bv 
whom  it  was  preferibed  j  fo  that  accidents  are  prevented,  and 
murders  by  poifon  eafily  difeovered. 

DENNIS,  or  St.  Dennis,  a  famous  town  of  the  Ifle  of 
France,  with  a  BenediCtine  abbey,  wherein  are  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  France,  with  a  confiderable  treafure.  E.  Long. 
2.  26.  N.  Lat.  48.  56, 

DENYS  (the  Little),  a  Scythian,  became  abbot  of  a  mo- 
naftery  at  Rome  :  he  was  the  firft  who  computed  time  from 
the  birth  of  Dionyfius  to  Chrift,  and  fixed  that  great  event, 
according  to  the  vulgar  aera.  He  was  alto  a  learned  canon- 
law  writer,  and  died  about  the  year  340. 

DEPURATION.  See  Defecation  in  this  Supple¬ 
ment. 

DERENBURG,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Halberftadt,  fix  miles  W.S.W.  of  Halberftadt,  and. 
17  E.  of  Goflar. 

DEREOTE,  or  Deiroute,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the 
ifle  formed  by  the  canal  from  Cairo  to  Rofetta.  Here  is  a 
magnificent  temple.  Long.  31.45.  E.  Lat.  30.  40.  N. 

DERHAM  (William),  (E/icye/.).  To  our  account  of  this 
excellent  philofopher  and  divine,  it  may  not  he  amifs  to  add 
a  lift  of  his  works,  molt  of  them  publiffied  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  TranfaCtions.  1.  Part  of  a  Letter  dated  Dec.  6,  1697, 
giving  an  Account  of  fome  Experiments  about  the  Height 
of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  at  the  Top  and  Bottom°of 
the  Monument  in  London  ;  and  alfo  a  Defcription  of  a  port¬ 
able  Barometer.  2.  A  Letter  dated  Jan.  13,  1697-8,  about 
a  Contrivance  to  meafure  the  Height  of  the  Mercury  in  the 
Barometer,  by  a  Circle,  on  one  of  the  Weather  Plates  :  with 
a  Regifter  or  Diary  of  the  Weather,  obferved  every  Day  at 
Upminfter,  during  the  Year  1697.  3.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Sloane* 
with  a  Regifter  of  the  Weather,  Winds,  Barometer’s  Height’ 
and  Quantity  of  Rain  fallen  at  Upminfter  in  Etlex,  during 
the  Year  1C98.  4.  A  Regifter,  &c.  as  above,  for  the  Year 
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VO99.  In  thefe  regifters,  he  exhibits  to  view,  in  feparate  co¬ 
lumns,  every  day,  at  the  hours  of  eight,  twelve,  and  nine, 
the  weather,  winds,  clouds,  height  of  the  barometer,  rain,  &c. 
5.  Obfervations  on  the  Death-Watch,  or  that  Infeft  which 
makes  a  hoife  like  the  Beats  of  a  Watch.  6.. Obfervations 
on  the  Weather,  Rain,  Winds,  &c.  for  1699,  1700,  i/Oi, 

1702,  compared  with  other  Obfervations  made  at  Town  ley  in 

I. an  ca  til  ire,  by  Mr.  Townley,  and  communicated  to  our  Am 
thor,  7.  An  Account  of  feme  Spots  obferved  in  the  Sun  in 
June  1703.  8.  Obfervations  on  the  great  Storm,  Nov.  26, 

1703.  9.  The  Hittory  of  the  Death-Watch:  from  which 

the  Superfluous  may  learn,  to  the  great  Eafe  and  Comfort  of 
their  Souls,  that  the  tickling  Noife  of  this  minute  Creature, 
which  fills  them  with  fuch  Terrors  and  Forebodings,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  yvooing  A61,  and  commonly  heard  in  July,  or 
about  the  Beginning  of  Auguft.  10.  An  Account  of  an  In- 
flrument  for  finding  the  Meridian,  with  a  Delcription  of  the 
■fame.  1 1 .  Experiments  on  the  Motion  of  Pendulums  in  va¬ 
cuo.  12.  A  Profpe£t  of  the  Weather,  Winds,  and  Height 
of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer,  on  the  firll  Day  of  the 
Month  ;  and  of  the  whole  Rain  in  every  Month  in  1703,  and 
the  Beginning  of  1704:  obferved  at  Townley  in  Lancafhire, 
by  R.  Townley,  Efq.  and  at  Upminfter  in  Eflex,  by  our  Au¬ 
thor.  13.  An  Account  of  a  Glade  of  Light  feen  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  March  20,  1703-6.  14.  Tables  of  the  Weather,  &c. 

for  r'705.  15.  An  Account  of  a  pyramidal  Appearance  iu 

the  Heavens,  feen  in  Efl’ex,  April  3,  1707.  16.  Experiments 

and  Obfervations  on  the  Motion  of  Sound  ;  in  Latin.  17.  On 
the  Migration  of  Birds.  18.  An  Account  of  an  Ecliple  of 
the  Sun,  Sept.  3,  1708,  as  obferved  at  Upminfter:  and  of 
an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  Sept.  18,  1708.  19.  An  Account 

of  a  ftrange  Meteor,  or  Aurora  Borealis,  in  Sept,  or  061.  1706. 

20.  An  Account  of  a  Child’s  crying  in  the  Womb.  It  was 
the  child  of  one  Clark,  of  Horn-Church  in  Eflex,  who  was 
heard  to  cry  in  his  mother’s  womb,  at  times,  for  five  weeks. 

21.  The  Hiftory  of  the  great  Froft  in  170S.  22.  Account 

•of  Spots  obferved  in  the  Sun  by  our  Author,  from  1703  to 

1708  ;  and  from  1707  to  1711.  23.  Of  fubterraneous  Trees 

found  at  Dagenbam-Breach  in  Eflex.  -  24.  Account  of  an 
Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  feen  at  Upminfter,  Jan.  12,  1711-12. 
25.  Of  a  Woman  big  with  Child,  and  having  the  Small-pox, 
delivered  of  a  Child  having  the  fame  Diftemper,  Sept.  8, 
1713.  26.  An  Account  of  the  Rain  at  Upminfter,  for 

•eighteen  Years,  27.  Tables  of  the  barometrical  Altitudes 
for  1708,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland  ;  and  of  the  Rain  of  Pifa 
in  Italy,  and  Zurich,  and  Upminfter,  for  1707,  170S  :  with 
Remarks  on  the  Winds,  Heat  and  Cold,  8c c.  28.  Mifchiefs 
oceafioned  by  fwallowing  the  Stones  of  Bullace  and  Sloes. 
29.  Extradl  from  Mr.  Galcoigne’s  and  Mr.  Crabtree’s  Letters, 
proving  Mr.  Gafcoigne  to  have  been  the  Inventor  of  the  te- 
lefcopic  Sights  of  Mathematical  Inftruments,  and  not  the 
French.  30.  Obfervations  about  Wafps,  and  the  Difference 
of  their  Sexes.  31.  Obfervations  on  the  Lumen  Boreale,  or 
Streaming,  061.  8,  1726.  32.  Tables  of  the  Eclipfes  of  Ju¬ 

piter’s  Satellites,  from  1700  to  1727  ;  with  Remarks  on  thofe 
Tables.  33.  The  Difference  in  Time  of  the  Meridians  of 
divers  Places,  computed  from  Obfervations  on  the  Eclipfes  of 
Jupiter’s  Satellites.  .34.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart, 
containing  a  Delcription  of  tome  uncommon  Appearances, 
obferved  in  an  Aurora  Borealis,  061.  13,  1728.  35.  Of  the 

Meteor  called  the  Ignis  Fatuus,  from  Obfervations  made  in 
England  by  our  Author,  and  others  in  Italy,  communicated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dereham,  Bart. 

He.publifhed  in  his  younger  years.  The  Artificial  Clock- 
Maker  j  or,  a  Treatife  of  Watch  and  Clock  Work,  fhewing 
to  the  meaneft  Capacities  the  Art  of  calculating  Numbers  to 
all  Sorts  of  Movements ;  the  Way  to  alter  Clock-Work  5  to 


make  Chimes,  and  fet  them  to  mufical  Notes  ;  and  to  ealeft- 
late  and  corretl  the  Motion  of  Pendulums.  Alfo,  Numbers 
for  divers  Movements  ’:  with  the  ancient  and  modem  Hiftory 
of  Clock-Work  ;  and  many  Inftruments,  Tables,  and  other 
Matters,  never  before  publiftied  in  any  other  Book.  The 
fourth  edition  of  this  book,  with  large  emendations,  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1734,  i2mo.  In  1711  and  1712  he  preached  lix- 
teen  fermons  at  Boyle’s  Le61ures ;  which,  having  put  into  a 
new  form,  he  publithed  in  1713,  under  this  title,  Phyfico- 
Theology ;  or,  a  Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God  from  his  Works  of  Creation  :  with  large  Notes,  and 
many  curious  Obfervations,  8vo.  And,  in  purfuance  of  the 
fame  defign,  he  publiftied,  in  1714,  A  ft  ro -Theology ;  or,  a 
Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Gocf  from  a 
Survey  of  the  Heavens.  Illuftrated  with  copper-plates,  8vo, 
In  1716  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Windfor,  being  at  that 
time  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and,  in  1730,  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  on 
account  of  his  learning,  and  the  fervices  he  had  done  to  reli¬ 
gion  by  his  culture  of  natural  knowledge.  When  Eleazar 
Albin  publiftied  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  and  Englith 
Infe6ts,  in  4  vols.  4to.  with  many  beautiful  cuts,  it  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  very  curious  notes  and  obfervations  by  our 
.  learned  author.  He  alfo  reviled  the  Mifcellanea  Curiofa,  pub¬ 
liftied  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1726.  The  laft  thing  he  publiftied  of 
his  own  compofition  was,  Chrilto-Theology ;  or,  a  Demon¬ 
ftration  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
being  the  Subftance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  Bath,  Nov.  2, 

1 729,  and  publiftied  at  the  earned:  Eequeft  of  the  Auditory, 

1730,  8vo.  But,  befides  his  own,  he  publiftied  feme  pieces 
of  Mr.  Ray,  and  gave  new  editions  of  others,  with  great  ad¬ 
ditions  from  the  author’s  own  MSS.  To  him  the  world  is 
likewife  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  Philofophical  Ex¬ 
periments  and  Obfervations  of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Robert 
Hooke,  and  other  eminent  Virtuofos  in  his  Time,  1726,  8vo. 
with  copper  cuts.  He  communicated  alfo  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  feveral  pieces,  which  he  received  from  his  learned  cor- 
refpondents. 

DERNE,  a  town  of  Barbary,  capital  of  a  diftridl  in  Tri¬ 
poli,  near  the  coaft,  and  the  refidence  of  afangiac.  Long.  22. 
45.  E.  Lat.  32.  65'.  N. 

-  DERRICK  (Samuel),  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in 
1724.  Being  intended  for  trade,  he  was  feme  time  placed 
with  a  linen-draper  in  Dublin,  but  diftiking  his  bufmefs,  he 
quitted  it  and  his  country  about  1751,  and  commenced  author 
in  London.  Soon  after  he  arrived  at  the  metropolis,  he  in¬ 
dulged  an  inclination  which  he  had  imbibed  for  the  ftage, 
and  appeared  in  the  chara6ter  of  Gloucefter,  in  Jane  Shore  ; 
but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  he  never  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment.  After  this  attempt  he  fubfifted  chiefly  by  his  writings, 
but  being  of  an  expenfive  difpofition,  running  into  the  follies 
and  excefles  of  gallantry  and  gaming,  he  lived  almoft  all  his 
time  the  flave  of  dependence,  or  the  tport  of  chance.  His 
acquaintance  with  people  of  falliion,  on  Beau  Nath’s  death, 
procured  him  at  length  a  more  permanent  fubfiftence.  He 
was  chofen  to  lucceed  that  gentleman  in  his  offices  of  mafter 
of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge.  By  the  profits 
of  thele  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  place  himfelf  with 
economy  in  a  lefs  precarious  ftate ;  but  his  want  of  condu6t 
continued  after  he  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  a  confiderable  in¬ 
come,  by  which  means  he  was  at  the.  time  of  his  death, 
March  7,  1760,  as  neceffitous  as  he  had  been- at  any  period  of 
his  life.  He  tranflated  one  piece  from  the  French  of  the 
King  of  Pruffia,  called  Sylla,  a  dramatic  entertainment, 
1 753,  8vo. 

DERWENT,  a  river  of  Derbyfliire,  which  rifes  in  the 
high  Peak,  flows  S.  through  the  middle  of  the  county,  and. 
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palling  Derby,  empties  ilfelf  into  the  Trent,  on  the  borders 
of  LeiceAerlhire. 

Derwent,  a  liver  of  York  (lure,  which  rifes  in  the  N. 
riding,  and  running  S.  fails  into  the  Oufe,  below  York. 

Derwent,  a  river  of  Durham,  which  fornjs,  for  Ionic 
fpacc,  the  boundary  between  that  county  and  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  falls  into  the  Tyne,  above  NcwoaRle. 

Derwent,  a  river  of  Cumberland,  which,  flowing  through 
the  lakes  of  Derwent-water  and  Baflenthwaite-water,  to  Cock- 
ermouth,  enters  the  Iiilh  Sea,  near  Workington. 

Derwent-water,  a  lake  of  Cumberland,  in  the  vale  of 
Kefwick.  It  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  Five  idands  rife  out  of  this  lake,  which  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  appearance.  On  one  of  them  is  an  elegant 
modern-built  houfe. 

DES  BARREAUX  (James  de  Vallec,  Lord),  a  French 
nobleman,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1602,  was,  like  the  Englifh 
Lord  Rocheller,  a  great  wit,  a  great  libertine,  and  a  great 
penitent.  Fie  made  a  valt  progrefs  in  his  Rudies  under  the 
Jefuits,  who,  perceiving  he  had  a  genius  capable  of  any 
thing,  endeavoured  to  get  him  into  their  fociety  ;  but  neither 
he  nor  his  family  would  ever  liRen  to  the  propofal.  He  did 
not  love  them,  and  uled  to  rail  at  them  in  an  agreeable  man¬ 
ner.  FIc  was  intimate  with  Theophile,  who  was  advocate- 
general,  and  afterwards  prefident  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  ; 
and,  being  very  handlome  in  his  youth,  it  is  laid  that  Theo¬ 
phile  in  love  with  him,  and  fometimes  even  jealous  of 
him.  Some  pretend,' that  he  abufed  him  ;  but  Dos  Barreaux’s 
friends  have  allured  us,  that  he  always  abhorred  that  (Unna¬ 
tural  vice.  He  was  very  young  when  his  father  procured 
him  the  place  of  a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  His 
wit  was  admired  there,  but  he  would  never  report  a  caufe;. 
for  he  uled  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  fordid  occupation,  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  man  of  parts,  to  read  wrangling  papers  with  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  endeavour  to  underftand  them.  Lie  loft  that 
place  from  the  following  caufe  : — Cardinal  Richelieu  falling  in 
love  with  the  celebrated  beauty  Marion  de  Lorme,  whole  af¬ 
fections  were  entirely  placed  on  our  Des  Barreaux,  propofed 
to  him  by  a  third  hand,  that  if  he  would  refign  his  miltfefs, 
he  Riould  have  whatever  he  fhould  defire.  Des  Baireaux  an- 
fwered  the  propofal  no  otherwife  than  in  a  jefling  way ; 
feigning  all  along  to  believe  the  cardinal  incapable  of  fo  much 
wpaknefs.  This  enraged  the  nrinilter  fo  highly,  that  he  per- 
fecuted  our  counfellor  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  forced  him  not 
only  to  quit  his  place,  but  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

As  Des  Barreaux  loved  his  liberty  and  his  pleafures  ex¬ 
tremely,  he  did  not  find  himfelf  unhappy  in  having  quitted 
the  long  robe.  Fie  made  a  great  number  of  Latin  and 
French  verfes,  and  fome  very  pretty  fongs  :  and  never  pur- 
fued  any  thing  but  good  cheer  and  diverfions.  He  was  vaitly 
entertaining  in  company,  and  greatly  fought  after  by  all  men 
of  wit  and  talle.  He  had  his  particular  friends  in  the  feveral 
provinces  of  France,  whom  he  frequently  vifited  ;  for  he  took 
a  pleafure  in  Rafting  his  quarters,  according  to  the  l’eafons  of 
the  year.  I;i  winter,  he  went,  to  feek  the  fun  on  the  coafis 
of  Provence.  Lie  palled  three  of  the  word  months  in  the 
year  at  Mavfeilles.  The  houfe  which  he  called  his  favourite 
was  that  of  the  Count  de  Clermont  de  Lodeve,  in  Languedoc  j 
where,  he  uled  to  fay,  good  cheer  and  liberty  were  on  their 
throne.  Sometimes  he  went  to  Balzac  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charante;  but  his  chief  refidence  was  at  Chenailles,  on  the 
Loire.  His  general  view  in  thele  ramblings  was  to  fearch 
out  the  belt  fruits  and  the  belt  wines  in  the  climates  :  how¬ 
ever,  it  muR  be  Gbfcrved,  in  juRice  to  him,  that  the  pleafures 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  were  fometimes  the 
occafion  of  his  journeys  ;  as,  when  he  went  into  Plolland,  on 
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purpofe  to  fee  Des  Cartes,  and  to  improve  by  the  inRruCVions 
of  that  great  genius. 

His  friends  do  not  deny  that  he  was  a  great  libertine ;  but 
pretend,  that  Fame,  according  to  cultom,  has  laid  more  of 
him  than  is  true,  and  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  convinced  of  the  reality  of  religion.  They  lay,  that  he 
did  not  difapprove  the  truths  of  ChriAianity,  and  wifhed  to 
be  fully  convinced  of  them  ;  but  he.  thought  nothing  was  fo 
difficult  fo  a  man  of  wit  as  to  believe.  He  was  born  a  Ca¬ 
tholic,  but  had  not  the  lead  faith  either  in  the  worfhip  or 
doctrines  of  the  Itorniffi  religion  5  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  if 
the  Scriptures  are  the  rule  of  our  actions  and  of  our  belief, 
there  was  no  better  religion  than  the  Proteftant.  However 
all  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that,  four  or  five  years  before 
his  death,  he  entirely  forfook  his  vicious  courfes  :  he  paid  his 
debts,  and,  having  never  been  married,  gave  up  the  remainder 
of  his  eltatc  to  his  filters :  referving  to  himfelf  for  life  an  an¬ 
nuity  ot  4000  Iivres.  He  then  retired  to  Chalon,  on  the 
Soane,  which  he  faid  was  the  befi  and  pureR  air  in  France  ; 
hired  a  (mall  houfe ;  add  was  vifited  by  the  better  fort  of 
people,  particularly  by  the  bifliop,  who  afterwards  (poke  well 
of  him.  He  died  in  that  city,  like  a  good  ChriRian,  in  1647, 
having  made  a  devout  fonnet  two  or  three  vears  before  his 
death,  which  was  greatly  eReemed. 

DESEADA,  or  Cape  Desire,  the  fouthern  point  of  the 
firaits  of  Magellan,  in  S.  America,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
S.  Sea-  Long.  74.  1  &.  W.  Lat.  53.  4.  N. 

DES  MAIZEAUX  (Peter),  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  was  the  fon  of  a  Frfcnch  Proteflant  nliriiRer,  and 
born  at  Auvergne  in  1666.  He  retired  early,  probably  as  a 
refugee,  into  England ;  and  died  there  in  1745.  He  bad 
intimate  connections  with  St.  Evremont  and  Bayle.  He  gave 
a  very  handlome  edition  of  the  works  of  the  former,  in  3  vols. 
4to.  with  the  life  of  the  author  prefixed :  and  he  drew  up 
the  life  of  the  latter,  which  was  printed  before  the  edition  of 
his  Dictionary,  in  1 730,  and  feparately  at  the  Hague,  1732, 
2  vols.  1 2mo.  He  publiRied  alfo,  in  the  fame  year,  the  Miicel- 
lancous  Works  of  Bayle,  in  4  vols.  folio.  He  was  the  editor  of 
other  things;  and  whatever  he  publithcd  he  accompanied  with 
remarks,  full  of  literary  anecdotes.  He  was  very  exact  and 
curious  in  his  accounts  ;  but  fomewhat  prolix  and  tedious. 

DESTOUCHES  (Andre,  Cardinal),  a  French  mufician, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1672.  Fie  accompanied  Father  Tachard 
to  Siam,  with  a  refolution  of  entering  into  the  fociety  of 
Jefuits  upon  his  return  ;  but  he  changed  his  purpofe,  and 
became  a  loldier.  It  was  in  this  line  of  life  that  he  difeovered 
his  talents  for  muiic  ;  and  he  quitted  loldiery,  that  he  might 
devote  himfelf  entirely  to  it.  He  loon  gained  a  vafl  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  opera  of  life,  which  the  king  relifhcd  lo  highly, 
as  to  prefent  the  compolcr  with  200  louis-d’ors ;  gracioufiy 
adding,  that  no  mnlic  fince  Lulli  had  pleafed  him  fo  much  as 
his.  What  was  very  Angular  is,  that  Deltouches,  when  he 
made  this  charming  piece,  knew  nothing  of  compolition  : 
but,  infiead  of  art,  he  had  genius,  and  (what  is  ufually  the 
concomitant  of  genius)  a  very  Rrong  paffion  for  his  object. 
After  producing  the  life,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  rules ; 
but  it  is  faid,  that  they  damped  his  genius,  and  that  none  of 
his  compofitions  afterwards  equalled  the  life.  He  died  in  • 
1  749,  fuperintendant  of  the  royal  band,  and  infpecRor-general 
of  the  royal  academy  of  muiic,  with  a  penfion  of  4000  Iivres. 

Destoucim  s  (Philip  Nericdut),  a  French  dramatic  writer, 
was  born  at  Tours  in  1680,  and  educated  at  Paris.  His  firlt 
deftination  was  to  the  army ;  but  he  quitted  this  lervice,  to 
attach  himfelf  to  the  Marquis  de  Puyfieux,  ambatlador  of 
France  with  the  Helvetic  body.  It  was  in  Switzerland  that 
his  talent  for  theatrical  productions  lirft  difplayed  itfelf;  and 
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his  Cuffeux  Impertinent  was  exhibited  there  with  applauds. 
His  dramatic  productions  made  him  known  to  the  regent, 
who  lent  him  to  London  in  1  717,  to  affift,  in  his  political  ca¬ 
pacity!  at  the  negociations  then  on  foot.  He  fpent  feven  years 
thus  in  London,  married  a  wife,  and  returned  to  his  country  j 
where  the  dramatiit  and  negociator  were  well  received.  The 
regent  had  a  jult  fenl'e  of  his  fervices,  and  promifed  him  great 
things  5  but  dying  loon  after,  left  De douches  the  meagre 
comfort  of  reflecting,  how  well  he  fhould  have  been  provided 
for  if  the  regent  had  lived.  Having  loft  his  patron,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Fortoifeau,  near  Mel un,  as  the  moll  proper  fit-uation 
to  make  him  forget  the  caprices  of  fortune.  He  purchafed 
the  place  j  and,  cultivating  agriculture,  philofophy,  and  the 
mufes,  abode  there  as  long  as  he  lived.  Cardinal  Fleury 
Would'  fain. have  drawn  him  out  of  it,  and  fent  him  amballador 
to  Peterfburg  ;  but  Deftouches  would  not  ltir  :  he  chofe  rather 
to  attend  his  lands  and  his  woods,  and  to  correft  with  his 
pen  the  manners  of  his  own  countrymen,  than  to  go  and 
converfe  with  the  Boyards  of  Ruth  a.  He  died  in  1754, 
leaving  a  daughter  and  a  fon  :  the  latter,  by  order  of  Lewis 
XV.  publilhed  at  the  Louvre  an  edition  of  his  father’s  works, 
in  4  vols.  quarto.  Deftouches  had  not  the  gaiety  of  Regnard, 
nor  the  ftrong  warm  colouring  of  Moliere ;  but  he  is  always 
polite,  tender,  and  natural. 

DETHMOLD,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  on  the  river  We- 
hcra,  15  miles  N.  of  Paderborn.  Long.  8'.  55.  E.  Lat.  52.  o.  XT. 

DETROIT,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  on  the  W.  tide 
of  the  ftrait,  or  river,  that  forms  the  communication  between 
the  lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie.  Long.  8,3.  2.  W.  Lat.  42.  22.  N. 

DEVA,  a  tea-port  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa,  on  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Rilboa.  Long.  2.  40.  W.  Lat.  44. 
24.  N. 

DEYENTQ,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  with  a  Greek  archbilhop’s 
fee,  leated  on  the  Paniza,  65  miles  N.E.  of  Adrianaple.  Long. 
37.  33.  E.  Lat.  42.  33.  N. 

DEVETTO,  or  Zagokia,1  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Bulgaria,  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbilhop  ;  fit uate  near  the 
Black  Sea,  58  miles  N.E.  of  Adrianople,  and  106  N.N.W.  of 
Conflantinople.  Long.  2 7.  22.  E.  Lat.  42.  25.  N. 

DEVIZES,  a  borough  in  Wilts,  with  a  market  on  Thurf- 
day,  and  a  manufacture  of  ferges  and  other  woollen  fluffs. 
It  fends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  is  feated  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Salilbury,  and  89  W.  of  London. 
Long.  2.  2.  W.  Lat.  31.  20.  N. 

DEVON,  a  river  of  Pertbfhire,  over  which,  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  vale  of  Glendevon,  is  a  great  curiofity,  called  the  Rum¬ 
bling  Bridge.  It  is  fimilar  to  that  over  the  Braan,  and  confifts 
of  one  arch,  thrown  over  a  horrible  chafm,  worn  by  the  river, 
about  eighty  feet  deep,  and  very  narrow.  In  other  places, 
the  river  has  forced  its  w-ay,  in  a  furprifing  manner,  through 
the  rocks.  At  the  Caldron-lin,  it  has  worn  away  the  fofter 
parts  of  the  done,  and  formed  immenfe  pits,  into  which  the 
water  falls  with  a  tremendous  noife.  Below  this,  the  whole 
river  is  precipitated  in  one  lheet,  from  a  height  of  forty  feet. 

DEUX  FONTS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on 
the  Erbach,  49  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Stralburg,  and  50  S.W. 
«f  Mentz.  Long.  7.  26.  E.  Lat.  49.  10.  N. 

DIACOUSTICS.  See  Acoustics  in  this  Supplement. 

DIANTHUS  (Encyel.).  Though  carnations  grow  freely 
in  almoft  any  garden  earth,  and  in  it  produce  beautiful 
flowers,  yet  they  are  generally  fuperior  in  that  of  a  light  loamy 
nature  :  and  of  this  kind  of  foil  the  liorifts  generally  prepare 
a  kind  of  compoft  in  the  following  -manner,  efpecially  for 
thofe  fine  varieties  which  they  keep  in  pots.  A  quantity  of 
loamy  earth  rauft  be  provided,  of  a  light  fandy  temperature,. 


from  an  upland  or  dry  pafture -field  or  common,  taking  the 
top  fpit  turf  and  all,  which  mull  be  laid  in  a  heap  for  a  year, 
and  turned  over  frequently.  It  mult  then  be  mixed  with 
about  one  third  of  rotten  dung  of  old  hot-beds,  or  rotten  neats- 
dnng,  and  a  little  fea-fand,  forming  the  v/hole  into  a  heap 
again,  to  lie  three,  four,  or  fix  months,  at  which  time  it  will 
be  excellent  for  ufe ;  and  if  one  parcel  or  heap  was  mixed 
with  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  dungs,  and  another  parcel  with 
the  other,  it  will  make  a  change,  and  may  be  found  very  be¬ 
neficial  in  promoting  the  fize  of  the  flowers.  This  compoft, 
or  any  other  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpoie,  fhould  not  be  lifted, 
but  only  well  broken  with  the  fpade  and  hands.  When  great 
quantities  of  carnations  are  required,  either  to  furnifh  large 
grounds,  or  for  market,  or  when  it  is  intended- to  raife  new 
varieties,  it  is  eafily  effected  by  lowing  fome  leed  annually  in 
fpring,  in  common  earth,  from  which  the  plants  will  rife 
abundantly.  Several  good  varieties  may  alfo  be  expected 
from  the  plants  of  each  fowing  ;  and  poifibty  not  one  exaCtly 
like  thofe  from  which  the  feed  was  faved.  The  Angle  flowers 
are  always  more  numerous  than  the  double  ones  ;  but  it  is 
from  the  latter  only  that  we  are  to  feieCt  our  varieties.  The 
feafon  for  flowing  the  feed,  is  any  time  from  the  20th  of 
March  to  the  1  5th  of  April.  The  plants  generally  come  up 
in  a  month  after  flowing  :  they  mult  be  occasionally  weeded 
and  watered  till  July,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting 
into  the  nurflery  beds.  Thefe  beds  mull  be  made  about  three 
feet  wide,  in  an  open  fftuation  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  moift 
weather,  prick  the  plants  therein  four  inches  afunder,  and 
finifb  with  a  gentle  watering,  which  repeat  occafionally  till 
the  plants  have  taken  good  root.  Here  they  mud  remain  till 
September,  when  they  will  be  fo  well  advanced  in  growth  as 
to  require  more  room  5  and  fhould  then  have  their  final 
tranfplantation  into  other  three  feet  wide  beds  of  good  earth, 
in  rows  nine  inches  afunder,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  order  of  quincunx.  Here  they  are  to  remain  all  winter, 
until  they  flower,  and  have  obtained  an  increafe  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  varieties  of  doubles  by  layers  •,  and  until  this  period, 
all  the  culture  they  require  is,  that  if  the  winter  fhould 
prove  very  fevere,  an  occafional  fhelter  of  mats  will  be  of 
advantage.  In  fpring,  the  ground  muft  be  loofened  with  a 
hoe  ;  they  muff  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  5  and  when  the 
flower-ltalks  advance,  they  are  to  be  tied  up  to  Hicks,  ef¬ 
pecially  all  thofe  that  promile  by  their  large  flower-pods  to  be 
doubles. 

’  The  only  certain  method  of  propagating  the  double  varie¬ 
ties  is  by  layers.  The  proper  parts  for  layers  are  thofe  leafy 
fhoots  arifing  near  the  crown  of  the  root,  which,  when 
about  five,  fix,  or  eight  inches  long,  are  of  a  proper  degree 
of  growth  for  layers  The  general  feafon  for  this  work  is 
June,  July,  and  the  beginning  of  Augull,  as  then  tke  fhoots 
will  be  arrived  at  a  proper  growth  for  that  operation  ;  and  the 
fooner  it  is  done  after  the  fhoots  are  ready,  the  better,  that 
they  may  have  fufAcient  time  to  acquire  ftrength  before  win¬ 
ter  :  thofe  laid  in  June  and  July  will  be  fit  to  take  off  in 
Auguft  and  September,  fo  will  form  fine  plants  in  the  month 
of  OCtober.  The  method  of  performing  the  work  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Firft  provide  a  quantity  of  imall  hooked  flicks  for 
pegs.  They  muff  be  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  their  ufe 
is  to  peg  the  layers  down  to  the  ground.  Get  ready  alfo  in 
a  barrow  a  quantity  of  light,  rich  mold,  to  raife  the  earth, 
if  neceffary,  round  each  plant,  and  provide  alfo  a  fharp  pen¬ 
knife.  The  work  is  begun  by  dripping  off  all  the  leaves 
from  the  body  of  the  fhoots,  and  fhortening'  thofe  at  top  an 
inch  or  two  evenly.  Then  choofing  a  ftrong  joint  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fhoot  or  thereabouts,  and  on  the  back  or  under 
fide  thereof,  cut  with  the  penknife  the  joint  half-way  through. 
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directing  the  knife  upward -fo  as  to  (lit  the  joint  up  the  middle, 
almoft  to  the  next  joint  above,  by  which  you  form  a  kind  of 
tongue  on  the  bac  k  of  the  flioot  ;  obferving  that  the  levelling 
fkinny  part  of  tire  joint  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tongue  mufi  be  trimmed  off,  that  nothing  may  obitnffl  the 
hTuing  of  the  fibres  ;  for  the  layers  always  form  their  roots  at 
that  part.  This  done,  loofen  the  earth  about  the  plant ;  and, 
if  nccetfary,  add  fome  frefh  mold,  to  raife  it  lor  the  more 
ready  reception  of  the  layers ;  then  with  your  finger  make  a 
hollow  or  drill  in  the  earth  to  receive  the  layer  ;  which,  bend 
horizontally  into  the  opening,  raifing  the  top  upright,  fo  as  to 
keep  the  gafh  or  flit  part  of  the  layer  open  ;  and,  with  one 
of  the  hooked  (licks,  peg  down  the  body  of  the  layer,  to  fe- 
cure  it  in  its  proper  place  and  pofition,  dill  preferving  thq  top 
erect,  and  the  (lit  open,  and  draw  the  earth  over  it  an  inch  or 
two,  bringing  it  dole  about  the  ere£!  part  of  the  lhoot ; 
and  when  all  the  (boots  of  each  plant  are  thus  laid,  give  di- 
redly  fome  water  to  fettle  the  earth  dole,  and  the  work  is 
finilhed.  In  dry  weather  the  waterings  mult  be  often  re¬ 
peated,  and  in  five  or  fix  weeks  the  layers  will  have  formed 
good  roots.  They  mult  then  be  feparated  with  a  knife  from 
the  old  plant,  gently  raifed  out  of  the  earth  with  a  point  of 
a  knife  or  trowel  in  order  to  preferve  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
layers  as  entire  as  poflible ;  and  when  thus  taken  up,  cut  off 
the  naked  Iticky  part  at  bottom  clofe  to  the  root,  and  trim 
the  tops  of  the  leaves  a  little.  They  are  then  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  either  into  beds  or  pots.  In  November  the  fine  varieties 
in  pots  (hould  be  moved  to  a  funny,  dickered,  fituation  for 
the  winter  ;  and  if  placed  in  a  frame,  to  have  occafional  pro- 
tedion  from  hard  frod,  it  will  be  of  much  advantage.  In 
the  latter  end  of  February,  or  fome  time  in  March,  the  layers 
in  the  fmall  pots,  or  fuch  as  are  in  beds,  diould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  with  balls  into  the  large  pots,  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  dower.  To  have  as  large  flowers  as  pollible,  curious  flo- 
rifts-  clear  off  all  fide-fhoots  from  the  flower-dem,  differing 
only  the  main  or  top  buds  to  remain  for  flowering.  When 
the  flowers  begin  to  open,  attendance  diould  be  given  to  afiift 
the  fine  varieties,  to  promote  their  regular  expanfion,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  larged  kinds  called  burjters,  whole  dowers  are  lome- 
times  three  or  four  inches  diameter.  Unlefs  thefe  are  alfifted  by 
art,  they  are  apt  to  burfi  open  on  one  fide,  in  which  cafe  the 
flower  will  become  very  irregular  :  therefore,  attending  every 
day  at  that  period,  obferve,  as  foon  as  the  calix  begins  to 
break,  to  cut  it  a  little  open,  at  two  other  places  in  the  in¬ 
denting,  at  top  with  narrow- pointed  feiflars,  and  hereby  the 
more  regular  expanfion  of  the  petals  will  be  promoted ;  ob¬ 
ferving,  if  one  fide  of  any  flower  comes  out  fafter  than  an¬ 
other,  to  turn  the  pot  about,  that  the  other  fide  of  the  flower 
may  be  next  the  fun,  which  will  alio  greatly  promote  its  re¬ 
gular  expanfion.  When  any  fine  flower  is  to  be  blown  as 
large  as  poffible,  florifts  place  fpreading  paper  collars  round 
the  bottom  of  the  flowers,  on  which  they  may  fpread  their 
petals  to  the  utmofl  expanfion.  Thefe  collars  are  made  of 
ffiff,  white  paper,  cut  circular,  about  three  or  four  inches 
over,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the 
flower,  and  one  fide  cut  open  to  admit  it.  This  is  to  be 
placed  round  the  bottom  of  the  petals  in  the  infide  of  the  ca¬ 
lix,  the  leaves  of  which  are  made  to  fpread  flat  for  its  fup- 
port  :  the  petals  mull  then  be  drawn  out  and  fpread  upon  the 
collar  to  their  full  width  and  extent ;  the  longeft  ones  under- 
moft,  and  the  next  longeft  upon  thefe;  and  fo  on  ;  obferving 
that  the  collar  muff  no-where  appear  wider  than  the  flower ; 
andthus  acarnation  may  be  rendered  very  large  and  handfome. 

Thefe  directions  will  anfwer  equally  well  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  pinks  and  fweet-williams,  though  neither  of  tilde 
require  futh  nicety  in  their  culture  as  the  carnations. 


DIBBLING  ( Encycl .).  In  the  reports  of  the  Society  for 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  is  the  following  extract 
from  an  account  of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  dibbling  wheat, 
or  letting  it  by  hand,  communicated  by  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Glaffe. 

"  In  the  year  1789,”  “  lays  the  doikor,”  “  I  prevailed  with 
Mr.  Jofeph  Morland,  one  of  the  heft  farmers  in  my  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  try,  on  a  fmall  fcale,  the  experiment  of  fetting 
wheat  by  band,  in  Head  of  Cowing  it.  In  this  mode  of  agri¬ 
culture,  not  morethan  onebulhel  an  acre  is  required  ;  whereas, 
in  fowing,  more  than  two  bufhels  muft  be  ufed.  He  tried  his 
experiment  upon  an  acre  or  two  ;  and,  the  feafon  being  fa¬ 
vourable,  the  produce  was  fuch  as  he  had  never  before  expe¬ 
rienced.  It  was  morethan  40  bufhels  on  an  acre;  being 
above  a  fourth  beyond  the  average  crop  of  that  year.  The 
llraw  was  remarkably  ftrong ;  and  the  wheat,  the  fine  ft  fam- 
ple,  and  of  the  belt  quality,  in  the  market.  The  perfons 
employed  in  fetting  the  wheat,  were  fome  women,  of  whofe 
diligence  and  handinefs  in  fetting  beans,  he  had  the  raeft  ex¬ 
perience.  He  found  that  five  of  thefe  women  would  fet  an 
acre  of  wheat  in  a  dav.  The  foil  he  ufed  was  a  (Irons:  loam, 
not  without  a  mixture  of  gravel  in  fome  parts  of  it ;  and  it 
was  in  good  condition. — The  next  year  he  planted  four  or  five 
acres  with  fimilar  fuceefs  ;  and  he  has  fince  continued  the  prac¬ 
tice,  though  on  a  fmall  fcale ;  his  farm  confiding  of  grafts 
land,  with  a  dilproportionate  quantity  of  arable.  This  year 
he  has  planted  eight  acres;  and  his  example  has  now  produced 
its  effedl  on  molt  of  his  neighbours  ;  one  of  whom  has,  this 
year,  fet  by  hand  30  acres  of  wheat,  and  another  as  much  as 
40  acres.— Mr.  Morland  calculates  his  average  produce  from 
fet  wheat,  for  10  years  back  (the  laft  harveft  excepted)  to  have 
been  3s  bufhels,  or  four  quarters  the  acre;  and  that  without 
any  extra  manure  or  dreffing,  beyond  what  a  good  practical 
farmer  would  generally  apply  ;  whereas  in  that  country,  where 
the  rent  ot  land  is  about  20s-.  per  acre,  no  extraordinary  ma¬ 
nure  being  ufed  in  either  cafe,  the  average  produce  of  l'own. 
wheat  does  not  exceed  24  bufhels  an  acre.  There  is  no  other 
difference  between  the  two  modes  of  planting,  except  that,  in 
the  fet  wheat,  the  farmer  may,  if  he  chooles,  keep  his  land 
perfeflly  chan,  by  ufing  a  fmall  hoe ;  and  may  alfo  earth  up 
his  wheat,  if  he  wifbesNto  do  it ;  and  that  his  draw  is  heavier 
and  better,  and  of  much  more  value,  and  the  ears  much  longer, 
than  of  flown  wheats  The  account  current  between  the  two 
modes  of  planting  40  acres  of  wheat,  (lands  thus ;  not  to 
mention  the  increafed  value  of  ftraw,  and  the  having  of  expence 
in  lowing. 

Saving  of  feed  on  40  acres,  one  bufhel  an  acre, 

at  1 8^.  per  bufhel  v  -  £.36  o  o 

Dedu£l  expence  of  fetting  ditto  at  5.?.  per  acre  10  o  o 

2600 

Add  increafed  produce,  being  eight  bufliels 

per  acre,  at  18s.  per  bufhel,  on  4©  acres  288  o  o 

£-3*4  o  o 

"  Observations. — Of  fetting  wheat  by  hand  the  apparent?, 
and  ordinary,  advantages  are  thefe  ; 

“  1  ft.  The  original  fa  ving  of  expence,  and  of  feed;  being  upon 
40  acres,  at  the  prefent  price  of  wheat,  a  clear  advantage  of 
26/. — This  is  a  confiderable  objeft,  in  time  of  fcarcity  ;  for,, 
fuppofing  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated  with  wheat  in  Eng- 
land,  were  not  more  than  800,000  acres,  and  half  of  it  proper 
for  this  mode  of  cultivation,  it  would  amount  to  400,000 
bufhels  of  wheat ;  a  circumttance  of  no  fmall  importance  at 
any  time,  but  particularly  at  the  prefent. 

“  2d.  The  increafe  of  the  average  produce  of  corn,  being 
320  bufliels  upon  40  acres.  This  increafe  of  produce,  reckoned 
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.upon  400,000  acres,  as  before  dated,  would  be  400,000  quar¬ 
ters  of  wheat,  or  3,200,000  bufhels.  < 

“  3d.  The  increafed  value  of  the  draw  ;  which  ftands  more 
firm,  and  iFlefs  liable  to  be  lodged.  The  ftraw  is  fairer  and 
larger,  and  fetches  a  better  pric/e  at  the  market,  which  is  a  great 
benefit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  any 
large  towns. 

“  qth.  The  very  ufeful  and  acceptable  employment  it  affords 
to  the  poor,  particularly  to  women  and  children  ;  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  thereby  given  to  cottagers  with  large  families,  and 
to  the  public  in  general,  by  the  confequential  having  in  the 
,peor  rates. 

<•'  It  fhouUl  be  obferved,  that  all  kinds  of  land  are  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  mode  of  hulbandry.  The  foil  which  Mr.  Morland 
cbofe  for  his  fir  ft  experiment,  was  a  ftrong  loam,  not  without 
a  mixture  of  gravel  in  home  parts  of  it. — As  to  the  expence 
.of  labour,  live  women  will  eafily  plant  an  acre  in  a  day.  For 
the  fetting,  no  line  is  neceffary  to  be  drawn  ;  the  women  are 
directed  to  follow  what  is  called  the  learn  of  the  furrow  ;  and 
they  are  defined  to  make  the  holes,  at  the  dilfance  of  two  inches, 
or  rather  more,  in  the  row  ;  and  not  to  drop  more  than  two 
feeds  in  each  hole.  The  rows  may  be  lix  or  leven  inches  from 
each  other,  which  will  give  the  feed  ample  room  to  tiller. 

“  If  this  mode  of  cultivation  were  adopted  in  every  kind  of 
land,  to  which  it  is  fuited,  it  would  lave  many  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  bufhels  of  feed  a-year  ;  it  would  make  an  increale  of  one- 
fourth  upon  fiich  average  crops,  and  give  healthful  and  latil- 
faftory  occupation,  and  means  of  lubfiltence,  to  thoufands  of 
women  and  children,  at  the  dead  feafon  of  the  year,  when 
there  is  a  general  want  of  employment.  It  is  at  this  period 
that  moll  women  and  children  confider  themfelves  as  laid  up 
for  the  winter,  and  become  a  burthen  upon  the  father  of  the 
fanfily,  and  in  many  cafes  upon  the  parifh.  The  wife  is  no 
longer  able  to  contribute  her  fhare  towards  the  weekly  ex- 
pences,  unlefs  (which  Is  feldom  the  cafe)  flic  has  any  peculiar 
ikill  in  knitting,  fpinning,  or  lewing,  or  other  merely  domeftic 
WQrk. — T11  a  kind  of  defpondency  {befits  down,  unable  to  con¬ 
tribute  any  thing  to  the  general  fund  of  the  family,  and  con- 
feious  of  rendering  no  other  fervice  to  her  hufband,  except  that 
of  the  mere  care  of  his  family.”  As  a  gratifying  example  of  a 
different  kind,  Dr.  Glade  ftates  the  cafe  of  his  principal  la¬ 
bourer  ;  who,  in  confequence  of  adopting  this  new  mode  of 
hulbandry,  earned,  in  Odtober,  26  {hillings  a-week,  by  the  la¬ 
bour  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  child ;  a  benefit  on  his  parr, 
which  has  been  attended  by  a  laving  to  the  dodtor,  on  the  eight 
acres  fo  cultivated,  of  above  eight  budiels  of  wheat  towards  his 
winter  fupply ;  with  a  fair  and  reafonableprofpedt  of  an  increafed 
produce,  to  add  to  the  general  dock  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
.redoration  of  plenty  at  the  enduing  harved. 

Dibbling  wheat  was  not  attempted  on  a  large  fcale,  till  an 
Induftrious  farmer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich,  had  began  to 
qifible  on  lefs  than  an  acre  of  land.  The  fuccefs  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  induced  others  to  follow  his  example,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  ridicule  they  incurred  for  adopting  lb  Angular  a 
practice,  their  crops  were  not  only  larger,  but  likewife  fo  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  others,  that  dibbling  has  become  the  prac- 
tipe  of  every  intelligent  agricultural  ill  in  Norfolk,  whence  it 
has  fpread  into  feveral  other  counties. 

From  a  .conclufive  experiment  made  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Clofe,  of  Trimley,  near  Ipfwich,  in  the  years  17S3-4,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  drilling  or  dibbling  greatly  exceeds  the  broad-caft 
hulbandry.  on  the  belt  cultivated’  loiis  5  and,  befides  the  in¬ 
creafed  produce  of  grain,  many  other  advantages  arife  from  the 
former  method. 

Mr.  Clofe  employed  the  frame  for  fetting  wheat,  repre- 
/e;ited  in  pi.  1 7. 


This  Implement  Is  two  feet  two  inches  wide,  and, provided 
with  feven  tines;  but  Mr.  C.  has  fsnee  experienced  that  a  frame 
of  fimilar  width,  with  five  tines  only.  Is  preferable  to  one  of 
feven. 

The  lands  on  which  thfs  method  may  be  praftifed  with  the 
greater  advantage,  are  either  thofe  after  a  clover-ftubble,  or 
where  trefoil  and  grafs-feed  were  fown  in  the  fpring  before  the 
laft.  Thefe,  after  the  ufual  manuring,  are  once  turned  over 
by  the  plough  in  an  extended  Hag  or  turf,  at  ten  inches  wide, 
and  the  wheat  is  fet  in  the  manner  already  deferibed.  By 
this  mode,  three  pecks  of  grain  are  fufheient  for  an  acre ; 
which,  being  immediately  buried,  is  equally  fecured  againft 
the  depredations  of  vermin,  or  the  power  of  froft.  The 
regular  manner  in  which  it  riles,  affords  the  heft  opportu¬ 
nity  of  keeping  it  clear  from  noxious  plants,  by  weeding  or 
hand-hoeing. 

Dibbling  is  peculiarly-  benefi'ial  when  corn  is  dear  ; '  and,  if 
the  feafon  be  favourable,  may  be  pratlifed  with  great  benefit, 
both  to  the  public  and  the  farmer :  as  it  laves  fix  pecks  of 
feed -wheat  per  acre  ;  and,  if  generally  adopted,  would  of  itfelf 
afford  bread  for  more  than  half  a  million  of  people.  It  fhould, 
however,  be  oblerved,  that  in  feafons  when  corn  is  fold  at  a 
lbw  price,  or  the  autumn  unfavourable  to  the  pradtice,  it  can¬ 
not  be  pratlifed  with  advantage.  Thus,  in  light  lands,  a  Very 
dry  feafon  prevents  dibbling,  becaufe  the  holes  will  be  filled  up 
as  foon  as  the  inftrument  is  withdrawn.  In  like  manner,  on 
ftrong  and  lfiff  clays,  if  it  be  very  wet,  the  feeds  in  the  holes 
cannot  be  properly  covered  by  the  bufh-harrow. 

DICTYS  CRKTENSIS  ( Encycl .).  There  are  two  anony¬ 
mous  writers  ftill  extant,  who  pretend  to  have  written  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  previoufly  to  Homer;  one  of  whom  goes  under  the  name 
of  DrdfysCretenfis,  theother  under  that  of  Dares  Phrygius.  Be¬ 
fore  the  hiftory  of  Didlys  are  two  prefaces;  the  firft  of  which 
relates,  that  Didtys  wrote  fix  volumes  of  the  Trojan  war  in 
Phoenician  characters,  and  in  his  old  age,  after  he  was  returned 
to  his  own  country,  ordered  them,  a  little  before  his  death,  to 
be  buried  with  him  in  a  leaden  chelt,  or  repofitory,  which  was 
accordingly  done ;  that,  however,  after  many  ages,  and  under 
the  reign  of  Nero,  an  earthquake  happened  at  Gnolfus,  a  city 
of  Crete,  which  uncovered  Dictys’s  fepulchre,  and  expofed  the 
cheft  ;  that  the  fhepherds  took  it  up,  and  expediting  a  treafure, 
opened  it  ;  and  that,  finding  this  hiftory,  they  delivered  it  into 
the  hands  of  fomebody,  who  lent  it  to  Nero,  and  he  ordered  it 
to  be  tranflated,  or  rather  tranf-charadfered,  from  Phoenician 
into  Greek.  From  which  fine  ftory  nothing  more  has  beeti 
concluded,  than  that  this  hiftory  was  forged  by  fome  of  Nero’s 
flatterers,  purely  to  curry  favour  with  him  :  for  he  always  af- 
fefited  a  fondnel's  for  any  thing  relating  to  Trojan  antiquities  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  when  Rome  was  in  flames,  he  rejoiced 
as  having  feen  the  defirudtion  of  Troy.  The  other  preface  to 
Didtys  is  an  epiftle  of  L.  Septimius,  the  Latin  tranllator,  in 
which  he  inferibes  it  to  Arcadius  Iluffinus,  who  was  conlhl  in 
the  reign  of  Conftantine  ;  and  tells  him  much  the  fame  ftory 
of  the  hiftory  we  have  already  related.  As  for  Dares  Phrygius, 
who  is  called  by  Homer,  in  the  5th  book  of  the  Iliad,  a 
prieft  of  Vulcan,  he  Is  laid  to  have  written  a  hiftory  of  the 
deftrudlion  of  Troy  in  Greek,  which  dElian  affirms  to  have 
been  extant  in  his  time,  and  which  Photius  all'o  mentions  in 
his  Bibliotheca.  The  original  is  loft;  but  there  is  a  Latin 
tranllation  of  it  extant,  which  Cornelius  Nepos  is  laid  to  have 
made. 

DIE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Drome,  It 
was  lately  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  is  leated  on  the  Drome,  24 
mile  S.E.  of  Valence.  Long,  5.  23.  E.  Lat.  44.  42.  N.  . 

DIEBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  eledforate  of.Mentz, 
24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mentz. 
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DIEPHOI.TZ,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  fubjed  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  It  is 
feated  on  the  lake  Dummer,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Mindem  Long. 
8.  43.  E.  Lat.  52.  36.  N. 

DIERDORF,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  with  a  cattle,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  counts ;  fituate  on  the  Wiedbach,  eight  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Coblentz. 

DIE  RICH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  the 
capital  of  a  jurifdidtion  ;  fituate  on  the  Semoy,  15  miles  N.W. 
of  Treves,  and  13  N.  of  Luxemburg.  Long.  3.  52.  E.  Lat.  30. 
J.  N. 

DIERNSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auttria.  Near 
it  is  a  cattle,  in  which  Richard  L  king  of  England,  was  impri- 
foned.  It  is  38  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15.  55.  E. 
Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

DIESSE1MHOFFEN,  a  confidcrable  town  of  Swifferland, 
in  Thurgau,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  3  miles  S.  of  Schaffhaufeu. 
Long.  8.  42.  E.  Lat.  47.  35.  N. 

DIEST,  a  town,  of  Auttrian  Brabant,  on  the  river  Demer, 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Louvain.  Long.  59.  E,  Lat.  50.  39-  N. 

DIET  (Encycl.).  In  Dr.  Nitbet’s  Pradtical  Treatife  on 
Diet,  we  find  fome  valuable  remarks  on  the  fleth  of  towls  and 
other  animals  commonly  ufed  as  food.  Some  of  thefewe  lliall 
feletft  for  the  benefit  of  our  valetudinary  readers. 

Fowls. — Thefe  afford  a  more  wholelbme  and  delicate  diet 
than  quadrupeds.  It  is  eafier  alfo  of  digeftion  ;  but  they  af¬ 
ford  at  the  lame  time  a  lefs  proportion  of  real  nourithment. 
Nor  is  their  noqrilhment  to  general  as  that  of  quadrupeds, 
fome  parts  of  them  being  always  tough  and  infipid,  from  their 
manner  of  life.  Of  birds,  a  greater  number  of  the  carnivorous 
kinds  are  eaten  than  of  quadrupeds ;  but  they  are,  however, 
chiefly  thofe  that  live  on  fifh,  from  which  indeed  they  acquire 
a  peculiar  tafte,  but  this  is  by  no  means  fo  unpleafant  as  that 
of  carnivorous  quadrupeds.  The  time  of  ufing  fowls  requires 
more  to  be  ftudied  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  as  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  out  of  feafon,  particularly  in  fpring,  when  they  pair  5 
and  where  they  are  birds  of  patfage,  or  migrate  from  one  place 
to  another,  they  require  fome  refidence,  or  to  be  in  cafe,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fit  for  ufe. 

Fowls  as  well  as  quadrupeds  are  much  improved  in  fize  and 
fatnefs  by  domeftication  ;  but  this  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  firft  is 
makingthem  familiar,  and  allowingthem  to  feed  as  they  pleale, 
which  in  the  hen  kind  is  known  by  what  are  called  barn-door 
fowls — the  othqr  isproperly  cramming  them,  that  is,  fhutting 
them  up  for  the  lole  purpofe  of  feeding.  Thefe  arts  of  feed¬ 
ing  no  doubt  give  more  lucculence  and  tendernefs  to  the  food, 
and  increafe  its  alkalefcency.  From  giving  fucculency  they  are 
an  improvement ;  but  from  increafing  alkalefcency,  they  ren¬ 
der  the  food  more  unfit  for  weak  ftomachs  and  convalefccnts, 
by  whom  this  fpecies  of  food  is  much  ufed,  though  at  the  fame 
time  they  render  it  more  eafy  of  folution.  Exercife  is  necef- 
fary  to  give  perfe&ion  to  all  food,  for  by  this  means  the  fat  of 
the  animal  is  equally  difperfed  through  the  mufciilar  parts ; 
while,  when  fatted  haftily,  it  is  accumulated  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  By  the  domeftication,  alfo,  of  fowls  in  general, 
their  peculiar  flavour,  on  which  their  excellence  depends,  is 
leffened ;  and  by  cramming  them  it  becomes  entirely  loft. 
Hence  alfo,  unlel's  their  fibres  are  very  tough,  roaftirig  is  to  be 
preferred  to  boiling  them,  on  the  fame  account. 

Salmon.' — Thefalmon  is  a  very  extenfive  article  of  food,  and 
is  ufed  in  three  ways,  either  freih,  cured,  or  fmoked.  It  is  of 
a  tender  fubftance,  fufficiently  fuccnlent  and  nourilhing,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fomewhat  oily,  and  therefore  heavy  on  the  fto- 
maeh.  It  ditfers  in  its  richnefs  and  alkalefcency  according  to 
-the  particular  places  in  which  it  is  taken.  When  middle- 
aged  it  is  in  moil  perfection,  and  it  Ihould  neither  be  eaten  too 
young  nor  too  old. 

Vox.  X. 


Salmon  trout  differg  chiefly  in  being  foft  and  gelatinous. 

Pike. — This  is  a  fiflt  of  prey,  and  feeds  on  the  ftnaller  fpe¬ 
cies.  Hence  it  is  termed  the  water  wolf.  Its  fleftt  is-  lhortr 
com  pad,  and  clofe  in  its  parts.  The  river  pike  is  the  beft  of 
this  fpecies,  and  eonfidered  as  the  leait  heating,  though  fome¬ 
what  hard  of  digeftion,  and  lying  heavy  on  the  ftomach.  It 
differs,  however,  much  in  different  countries.  It  is  alfo  beft' 
in  the  winter  feafon.  This  fifh  has  been  recorded  as  very 
long  lived  ;  a  fa<5l  confirmed  by  the  ftory  of  tbe  one  thrown 
into  a  pond  by  the  emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  with  a  brafi 
ring  about  its  neck,  which  was  caught  two  hundred  and  fixty- 
two  years  afterwards.  The  truth  of  this,  however,  maybe 
called  in  queftion. 

Carp. — The  carp  is  a  filh  very  long  lived,  and  was  firft  in¬ 
troduced  into  Britain  in  1314.  Like  the  pike,  the  river  cary* 
is  the  beft.  It  often  grows  to  an  amazing  fize,  and  has  been 
known  to  weigh  two  hundred  pounds  weight.  I.t  is  beft  toed 
in  March,  May,  and  June.  It  is  not  lb  denfe  as  tbe  pike, 
and  therefore  eafter  of  digeftion.  The  older  it  is,  it  becomes 
the  firmer,  better  tailed,  and  more  Wholfome.  From  the  fpawn 
of  this  filli  is  made  the  caveare,  a  di(h  much  ufed'by  the  Jews. 
This  fifh  can  be  made  to  live  a  confiderable  time  out  of  water, 
and  will  even,  by  a  particular  mode  of  treatment,  grow  fat. 

Penh. — The  perch  is  a  food  fuperior  to  the  two  former,  and 
is  of  two  forts,  the  river  and  fea  perch.  It  is  of  a  firm  texture, 
but  a  tender  fubftance,  eafily  foluble,  not  glutinous,  not  heat¬ 
ing,  nor  remarkably  ftimulant.  When  young  its  flavour  is 
beft,  which  it  lofes  by  age,  and  becomes  rather  ill-tailed.  The 
beft  for  ufe  are  the  middle-aged.  They  Ihould  never  be  ufed  in 
the  months  of  March  or  April,  which  is  the  fpawning  time. 
They  are  beft  caught  in  clear  water,  for  marfhes  and  muddy 
places  vitiate  their  flavour. 

Whiting. — The  whiting  is  a  fea  fifh,  tender,  white,  and  de¬ 
licate,  with  little  gluten  or  vifeidity,  and  therefore  proper  for 
the  mod  weakly  llomachs,  conveying  little  lliinulus  to  the 
fyttem.  The  belt  fort  are  fhort,  and  they  are  much  valued  as 
an  article  of  food. 

Haddock — Is  a  fea  fifh,  and  much  refembles  the  whiting, 
but  is  firmer  in  its  texture,  and  in  general  much  larger  in  fize. 
It  is  caught  in  high  perfection  in  different  parts  on  the  coalt 
of  Britain,  particularly  in  the  month  of  January. 

Cod. — The  cod  is  alio  a  fea  filh,  of  a  more  denfe  and  gluti¬ 
nous  texture  than  the  two  former,  and  its  delicate  parts  are 
the  glutinous  ones  about  the  head  and  the  founds.  It  is  ufed 
of  three  kind* — the  freih  cod,  the  green  or  white  cod,  and 
the  dried  or  cured  cod — the  difference  lying  in  the  preparation 
of  the  two  laft,  the  one  being  falted  and  barrelled  for  ufe,  the 
other  being  falted,  and  dried  in  the  fun,  or  fmoked.  The 
green  cod  generally  comes  from  Newfoundland  ;  the  dry  cod, 
again,  is  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Placentia  and  Scotland.  Both 
thefe  kinds  require  to  have  their  fait  much  ex  traded,  by  im- 
merfion  in  water,  before  being  ufed.  The  pickle  of  cod 
is  frequently  ufed  as  an  external  application  of  a  diflfolving 
nature. 

Eels. — Thefe  have  no  exercife,  are  fat  and  flimy ;  they  con¬ 
tain  much  nouriffunent,  but  are  difficultly  perfpirable ;  they 
are  well  tafted,  but,  from  their  vifeidity,  are  apt  to  lie  heavy 
on  the  ftomach.  They  are  drolled  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but 
are  lighteft  when ;  roafted,  and  Ihould  be  well  feafoned  with 
condiment,  particularly  vinegar  and  horferadilh,  for  when 
long  retained  on  the  ftomach  they  become  heating  and  oppret- 
five.  Tbe  beft  kind  are  taken  in  dear  water.  They  are  very 
retentive  of  life,  and  have  been  known  to  live  five  or  fix  days 
out  of  water.  From  the  Hein  a  mucihage  is  made,  reckoned 
of  fovereign  virtue,  by  the  vulgar,  infwellings. 

Tench. — The  tench  is  a  filli  of  a  delicate  tafte.  It  feeds  ge¬ 
nerally  in  muddy  places,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  only  fiflt  that 
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the  pike  fpares.  When  it  can  be  procured  from' dear  water 
the  flavour  is  always  faperior.  It  was  much  under-rated  by 
the  ancients,  but  in  modern  times  it  is  efteemed  equal  to 
carp.  Its  name  it  derives  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  colour. 

Trout. — Of  this  fifh  there  are  a  great  variety,  but  the 
falmon  trout  is  the  heft,  being  foft  and  gelatinous,  and  at  the 
-fame  timefomewhat  Itimulant  and  alkalefcent.  All  trout, 
indeed,  are  a  very.putrefcent  food,  and  therefore  eafy  of  di- 
geflion.  They  fhould  be  eaten  in  their  frefheft  ftate,  and  taken, 
if  poffibie,  from  running  water.  They  are  belt  in  fummer, 
for  then  they  are  in  belt  condition,  and  their  flavour  mod  de¬ 
licate. 

C orjl or plu ne  Cream. — Betides  cheefe,  another  form  in  which 
the  curd  is  ufed  in  one  part  of  Scotland,  is  in  what  is  termed 
corftorphine  cream.  This  is  made  by  filling  a  veflel  with  flam¬ 
med  milk,  which  has  a  hole  in  its  bottom  flopped  with  a  peg  ; 
this  veflel  is  placed  within  another  filled  with  boiling  water  ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this'll tuation 
for  a  day  or  two,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather ;  at 
the  end  of  this  period  a  coagulation  of  the  milk  has  taken 
place,  and  the  watery  part  of  it  fubftded  to  the  bottom.  This 
watery  part  is  then  drawn  off  by  opening  the  peg  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veflel,  and  being  again  flopped  up,  the  fame  ope¬ 
ration  is  continued  for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  when  an  ad¬ 
ditional  water  is  again  drawn  off,  and  the  Confiftence  of  the 
curd  is  thus  rendered' pretty  thick  ;  it  is  then  agitated  bri  fitly 
with  a  wooden  flick,  and  made  fit  for  ufe.  This  form  of  curd 
Is  much  ufed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh ;  it  forms 
an  aliment  tolerably  nourifhing,  and  in  fummer,  from  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  acidity,  is  gratefully  acid  and  cooling. 

like. — This  grain  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  greateft  part 
of  Afia,  is  the  general  vegetable  aliment  of  the  Eaft,  and  has 
been  even  long  employed  in  Europe  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  peculiar  qualities  of  this  grain  are  not  eafily  afcertained. 
It  difeovers  little  fweetnefs,  and  it  is  not  much  difpofed  either 
to  acefcency  or  fermentation.  But  from  its  effects  it  is  evident 
its  nourilhing  parts  muft  be  in  great  proportion.  Of  all  the 
grains  it  is  certainly  the  moft  innocent,  and  the  moft  uteful  in 
the  cafe  of  invalids  :  it  contains  a  thin,  light  and  very  foluble 
mucilage,  which  not  being  fo  difpofed  to  acidity  as  the  other 
mucilages  of  grain,  is  therefore  lefs  flatulent,  and  fits  eafy 
on  the  ftomach.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  poffefs  fomething 
of  an  aftringent  quality,  and  has  therefore  been  ordered  as  a 
common  remedy  in  bowel  complaints  ;  but  it  thews  no  marks 
of  an  aftringent  quality  when  put  to  the  tefl ;  and  its  good 
effects  can,  therefore,  only  arife  from  its  demulcent  nature, 
as  blunting  acrimony,  and  foothing  irritation.  The  nutritious 
quality  of-  rice  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  attended  with  one 
noxious  quality,  viz.  being  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  on  no  rational 
or  fatisfaftory  foundation.  The  weaknefs  of  fight,  and  blind- 
nefs  of  the  Chinefe,  has  been  indeed  afcribed  to  the  frequent 
ufe  of  hot  rice  ;  but  how  this  can  operate,  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive,  or  in  Avhat  manner  it  fhould  differ,  boiled,  or  in 
this  different  ftate,  excepting  in  temperature  and  foftnefs, 
which  can  only  increafe  its  lolubility  in  the  ftomach.  The 
fource  of  impaired  vifron,  therefore,  is  more  to  be  fought  for 
in  the  abufe  of  venery  among  that  people,  with  their  immo¬ 
derate  indulgence  in  teay  and  in  other  narcotic  and  aromatic 
ftimulants. 

Rice  is  ufed  in  a  variety  of  vrays — in  jelly*  or  decoftion, 
which  is  made  with  it  in  the  fame  way  as  with  barley  and 
oats,  or  other  grain.  Its  chief  confumption,  however,  is 
in  puddings,  and  it  is  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  ftews, .  Lately 
an  attempt  has  been  made,  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  to  form 
it  into  bread,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  wheat,  to 
one  of  rice ;  and  one  peculiar  quality  it  is  faid  to  poffefs,  that 
it§  mixture  corre&s  bad  wheat  flour.  In  this  climate,  rice  is 


generally  very  quickly  digofted,  and  the  return  of  appetite 
takes  place  foon  after  its  ufe.  in  the  warmer  climates,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  relaxed,  debilitated  ftate  of  the  ftomach  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  found  neceflary,  in  order  to  prevent  its  lying 
long  upon  them,  to  conjoin  it  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ftrong  fpices.  This  grain  is  very  much  ufed  in  Carolina,  and 
no  bad  confequence  is  found  to  follow  it  ;  a  proof  of  the 
inefficient  grounds  on  which  its  tendency  to  produce  blindnels 
is  built. 

On  the  whole,  this  grain,  both  for  extent  of  produce,  its 
proportion  of  nourifhment,  and  its  goodnefs,  is  preferable  to 
all  others ;  its  flour  being  finer,  and  fts  texture  more  tender 
than  any  of  them,  which  is  particularly  apparent  by  mace¬ 
rating  the  different  grains  in  water,  for  of  all  of  them  the 
rice  fwells  to  the  largeft  fize ;  a  proof  of  its  parts  are  more 
intimately  divided. 

Potatoe. — As  an  intermediate  fubftance  between  the  fari¬ 
naceous  feeds  and  roots,  we  have  placed  here,  though  properly 
belonging  to  the  roots,  the  potatoe. 

The  potatoe  was  firtl  introduced  into  Europe  in  i486,  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  is  originally  a  native  of  Peru  ;  where, 
u n lefs  reared  under  a  particular  management,  by  little  expo- 
lure  to  the  fun,  it  pofiefi’es  much  of  the  quality  of  the  night- 
fliade,  to  which  fpecies  it  belongs.  The  potatoe  is  now  a  root 
of  the  fir  ft  importance  in  Europe,  as  affording  a  mild  wholfome 
nourifhment ;  and  next  to  the  grains,  it  is  moft  ufed  of  any 
vegetable  produftion.  The  attention  paid  to  its  cultivation 
has  produced  a  great  many  varieties  of  it ;  and  they  may  be 
yet  increafed  from  the  feed  contained  in  the  apples ;  but  this 
variety  differs  only  in  the  proportion  each  poffeffes  of  its  con- 
ftituent  parts.  The  light,  mealy  potatoes  are  the  beft.  The 
conftituent  parts  of  this  root,  when  examined,  confill :  1,  of 
a  dry  powder,  or  ftarch,  as  in  grains  :  3.  a  fibrous  matter,  of 
a  grey  colour,  fimilar  to  the  roots  of  pot-herbs:  and  3,  a  mu¬ 
cilage,  refembling  that  of  the  efculent  plants.  By  the  pro- 
cefs  of  boiling,  thefe  parts  become  intimately  blended,  have 
their  folubility  increafed,  and  become  eafier  digefted.  This 
root,  in  many  countries,  affords  the  chief  proportion  of  their 
nourifhment;  a  proof  of  its  wholfomenefs  and  alimentary 
quality,  for  both  men  and  animals  are  known  to  get  fat  under 
its  ule ;  though,  in  proportion  to  bulk,  it  does  not  afford 
the  fame  quantity  of  nourithment  as  the  grains.  From  its 
pofleffing  fuch  a  large  proportion  of  watery  parts,  nearly  one 
half,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  eafily  digefted,  and  to  pafs  in  a  very 
fhort  time  into  chyle.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means  of  itfelf  a 
permanent  nourithment,  and  the  appetite  fooner  returns  after 
it  than  after  moft  other  kinds  of  diet.  Flatulence  and  heart¬ 
burn  are  alfo  very  feldom  known  to  arife  from  it,  though  con¬ 
tinued  in  very  great  quantities ;  and  in  many  cafes  where  ve¬ 
getable  diet  comes  to  be  preferibed,  it  has  been  the  only  lub- 
ftance  found  to  agree.  From  its  conftituting  an  article  in 
fuch  general  ufe,  it  has  come  to  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  ItTs  ufed  in  bread,  its  flour  is  employed  in  paltry, 
and  it  is  alfo  converted  by  the  French  into  a  fago  and  falop. 

Though  we  have  mentioned  the  potatoe  as  a  root,  it  is  not 
properly  the  root  of  the  plant,  but  rather  a  fort  of  under¬ 
ground  fruit,  produced  upon  a  confined  branch.  The  real 
roots  do  not  produce  potatoes ;  they  only  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  nourifhment  from  the  foil,  as  the  leaves  above  ex¬ 
tract  it  from  the  atmofphere.  The  potatoe  below,  and  the 
apple  above,  are  in  fa£t  the  fame  ;  but  being  in  different  ele¬ 
ments,  they  affume  different  appearances.  The  one  feems  to 
be  intended  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies,  the  other  for 
the  food  of  animals.  Such  is  the  prolific  nature  of  this  ve¬ 
getable,  that  from  one  large  potatoe,  8ft.  81b.  of  good  fize- 
able  ones  have  been  produced.  As  an  article  of  iuftenance, 
the  potatoe  is  greatly  recommended  by  its  palatable  nature. 
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and  by  its  being  reared  at  little  expence.  Hence  it  is  well 
fuited  as  a  provifion  for  the  poor.  Potatoes  are  never  un- 
wholfome  but  from  being  reared  in  a  bad  foil,  improperly 
preferved,  or  eaten  to  excefs  ;  circutnftances  which  pan  all  be 
eafily  guarded  againft.  Given  raw,  they  have  been  found 
highly  ufcful  in  fcorbutic  complaints. 

.  By  fome  authors,  potatoes  have  been  confidered  aspoffefled 
of  noxious  qualities.  But  experience  gives  no  fan&ion  to 
this  opinion ;  and  had  it  been  juft,  the  truth  of  it  mull  have 
been  completely  eftab'iftied  long  before  this  time  in  an  article 
which  forms  fo  much  the  diet  of  the  poor  in  every  country, 
and  efpecially  in  Ireland,  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  moft 
healthy  people  are  reared.  * 

Mujhrooms. — Where  muftirooms  prove  deleterious,  the  firft 
fenfations  they  produce  are  quahnilhneft,  which' foon  increafes 
to  violent  ficknefs  :  this  is  fucceeded  by  giddinefs,  a  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  fluftiing  heat  of  the  fkin ;  with  more 
or  left  rednefs  of  it.  Swelling  of  the  face  alfo  enfues,  and 
fometimes  a  fenfation  all  over  the  body,  as  if  a  general  fulnefs 
or  fwelling  prevailed.  The  patient  ftares  in  an  unufual  man¬ 
ner.  All  objects  appear  different  from  what  they  did  before, 
a  difficulty  of  breathing  enfues,  and  the  mind  is  ftrangely  con- 
fufed.  Delirium  and  convulfions  have  been  alfo  known  as 
frequent  confequences  of  this  attack.  In  other  cafes  where 
the  lymptoms  are  mild,  and  do  not  appear  for  a  good  many 
hours  after  eating  them,  the  ficknefs  ends  in  cholera  morbus, 
on -the  termination  of  which,  the  patient  generally  falls  into 
a  found  fteep,  or  a  fomewhat  comatofe  ftate. 

To  relieve  thefe  fymptoms  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  the  clear¬ 
ing  the  llomach  of  its  noxious  contents  Ihould  be  the  firft  ftep  ; 
-and  the  belt  emetic  for  this  purpofe  is  ten  grains  of  the  vi- 
triolated  zinc,  which  may  even  be  repeated  if  the  ficknefs 
does  not  abate.  The  emetic  is  then  to  be  fucceeded  by  the 
vegetable  acids,  which  Ihould  be  given  in  pretty  confiderable 
quantity,  either  in  the  form  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice.  Thefe 
will  be  found  an  antidote  againft  what  remains  of  the  poifon. 

Tea. — lea  is  the  dried  leaves  of  a  Ihrub,  the  produce  of 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  divided  into  two  varieties,  green  and 
bohea,  which  vary  fomewhat  in  their  particular  flavour  and 
tafte,  though  they  agree  in  the  general  qualities  of  being 
flightly  aftringent,  bitterilh,  and  aromatic.  In  theif  recent 
ftate  they  are  polfefled  of  a  Itrong,  narcotic  property,  which 
is  carefully  diminilhed  by  maceration  and  drying,  fo  that  the 
acrid  juice  in  which  it  relidcs  comes  to  be  confiderably  diffi- 
pated.  They  are  dried  on  iron  plates,  from' a  part  of  fome 
tindlure  of  which  their  aftringent  quality  Is  derived ;  and  lb 
dangerous  are  they  held  by  the  Chinefe,  as  not  to  be  ufed  for 
a  twelvemonth  after  they  are  plucked.  Thus  only  by  a  pre¬ 
paratory  proceft  are  they  rendered  at  all  fit  for  the  purpofe 
of  diet. 

Tea  was  firft  imported  into  Britain  about  the  year  1666, 
and  was  confined  for  fome  time  to  the  tables  of  the  people  of 
falhion ;  but  in  confequence  of  the  pleafantnefs  of  its  flavour 
and  its  fafcinating  effects,  it  foon  gained  a  preference  oyer 
every  other  diluent  beverage,  ahd  came  into  general  ufe. 
Hence  it  has  fhared  thefate  of  all  articles  in  univerlal  demand. 
Its  qualities  have  been  fophifticated,  and  it  has  received  addi¬ 
tions,  altering  its  nature  in  fome  degree  from  what  it  was  on 
its  firft  importation.  Thefe  additions  conlift,  firft  in  conceal¬ 
ing  a  deficiency  of  natural  flavour,  or  aromatic  part,  by  the 
olla  fragrans  ;  fecondly,  from  left  attention  being  paid  to  the 
periods  of  gathering  it  ;  and  thirdly,  from  care  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  time  of  curing  it,  or  preparing  it  for  ufe. 

The  general  effects  of  no  dietetic  article  are  perhaps  fo  little 
determined  as  thofe  ot  tea.  By  one  party  it  is  deferibed  as  a 
poifon,  by  another  it  is  extolled  as  a  medicine  of  the  firft  vir¬ 
tues.  Truth,  however,  feldom  lies  in  extremes;  and  in  or - 
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der  to  form  a  juft  opinion  of  this  important  fubjeCl,  we  fliould 
examine,  firft,  its  effects  in  a  ftate  of  concentration  ;  fecondly, 
in  the  form  it  is' moft  ufed;  and  thirdly,  trace  the  different 
fituations  of  thole  who  ufe  it.  With  refpeCt  to  the  firft,  we 
find  that,  formed  into  an  extraCt,  or  with  its  juice  infpiffated, 
it  has  been  known  to  kill  in  the  quantity  of  a  few  grains.  The 
diftilled  water  has  been  attended  with  the  fame  fatal  confe¬ 
quences,  or,  if  not  extinguilhing  life,  it  has  produced  in¬ 
curable  palfy.  Even  the  effluvia  of  Inis  herb,  long  fmelt  at, 
has  been  known  to  produce  apoplexy  ;  and  feveral  tea-brokers, 
who  are  accuftomed  to  fmell  every  box  that  is  opened,  have 
fallen  victims  to  their  profeffion  in  this  way.  Thefe  facts 
then  fufficiently  prove  the  powerful  narcotic  qualities  of  this- 
plant,  when  employed  in  fufficient  ftrength,  or  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  ftate.  Experiments  alfo  made  with  it  on  frnall  animals 
have  produced  the  fame  fatal  illue,  and  that  in  a  very  ffiort 
fpace  of  time  after  the  application  of  the  infufion.  The 
green  tea  feems  alfo  the  molt  powerful,  or  pollelfes  the  greateft 
proportion  of  that  aCtive  principle  on  which  thefe  effeCts  de¬ 
pend.  Indeed  all  the  high-flavoured  teas  poflefs  it  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree.  In  the  common  form  of  infufion  in  which  tea 
is  employed  for  dietetic  ufe,  none  of  thefe  confequences  arife. 
In  the  Ealt  it  has  been  ufed  in  tips  form  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial;  but  in  England  it  did  not  become  common  till  after  the 
reftoration^  when  it  was  introduced  at  court  by  Katherine  of 
Portugal.  From  this  time  it  has  gradually  come  into  general 
ule,  fo  much  fo,  that  the  importation  from  China  in  1777, 
was  upwards  of  fixteen  millions  of  pounds,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  prefent  it  has  increafed  to  no  left  than  thirty  mil¬ 
lions.  On  its  firft  ufe,  it  was  generally  prepared  in  decoCtion, 
or  boiled  in  a  kettle,  either  in  milk  or  water,  the  Eaftern 
method  ;  but  by  this  preparation  its  aromatic  quality  was. 
confiderably  impaired.  The  infufion,  therefore,  in  Europe, 
though  different  from  the  Eaftern  method,  has  been  preferred  ; 
and  by  this  infufion  its  narcotic  quality  is,  perhaps,  retained 
more  ftrongly  than  when  part  is  dillipated  by  boiling. 

The  excellence  of  this  infufion  will  depend  on  three  cir- 
cumftances,  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  water  employed,  the 
foftnefs  or  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  time  allotted  for  the 
infufion. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  firft,  the  water  fliould  always  be  brought 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  continued  as  nearly  as  poffible  in 
that  degree  of  temperature  ;  in  regard  to  the  lecond,  the  wa¬ 
ter  Ihould  be  mixed  as  little  as  poffible  with  any  adventitious 
particles  of  a  faline  or  mineral  nature ;  and  with  refpeft  to  the 
third,  the  veffel  employed  fhould  be  fo  large  as  to  keep  the 
infufion  of  an  equal  ftrength. 

The  effects  of  tea  drunk  in  this  way  are  to  increafe  the  di~ 
geftive  action  of  the  ftomach,  and  to  augment  the  appetite. 
Hence  it  is  particularly  ufeful  where  the  ftomach  is  overloaded, 
and  nourifhment  is  taken  to  excefs ;  but  in  the  fame  way, 
where  nouriftiment  is  deficient,  or  where  the  ftomach  is  unable 
to  receive  it,  like  all  other  powerfnl  ftimulants,  it  mull  tend 
to  injure  the  organ,  and  Ihew  all  the  bad  confequences  of  its 
narcotic  quality,  in  exciting  various  morbid  affections  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  It  is  in  this  way  that  its  introduction  into 
Europe  has  proved  fo  pernicious  to  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety. 
Inftead  of  an  auxiliary  to  diet,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  has  come 
to  conftitute  theprincipal  part  of  it,  and  is  drunk;  at  all  times 
of  the  day,  and  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  concentration  as  to  aCt  as  a 
real  poifon  upon  the  body.  Indeed  to  this  herb,  more  than  to 
any  other  caufe,  we  may  attribute  that  change  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  which  has  difplayed 
itfelf  fo  remarkably  within  this  century.  Formerly  nervous 
complaints  were  little  known  or  underftood,  now  they  are 
moft  frequently  met  with  ;  nor  can  they  be  attributed  to  any 
other  caule,  as  the  introduction  of  no  other  dietetic  article  has 
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been  In  equal  extent  within  Inch  a  ffort  period  of  time.  The 
higheft  degree  of  thefe  complaints,  pally,  we  find  increafed 
as  four  to  one  within  the  fall  thirty  years.  Hence  the  tile  of 
this  article  requires  more  caution,  and  attention  to  counteraft 
its  pernicious  Confequences,  than  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Thefe  confequences  fteal  on  by  degrees  :  it  af¬ 
fords  a  beverage  falcinating/to  the  tafte  ;  it  excites  a  moment¬ 
ary  hilarity  of  fpirits  after  its  ufe,  and  it  is  not  till  after  fome 
hours  of  enjoyment  of  this  exhilarating  ftate  that  the  faint- 
nefs  and  finking,  correfpondent  to  the  previous  excitement, 
enfue,  which  calls  anew  for  the  fame  repetition  of  it,  or  fome 
other  ftimulant,  to  produce  a  fimilar  eff'eft.  The  drinking  of 
tea,  therefore,  fhould  only  be  conjoined  with  a  due  proportion 
of  nourifhment.  Its  narcotic  effefts  fhould  be  corrected  by 
boiling  rather  than  infufion  ;  and  in 'fome  countries  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  correct  this  effect  by  its  junction  with  certain  aromatic 
or  Iweet  herbs.  It  is  rendered  grateful  to  the  tafte  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  milk  and  fugar,  which  fhould  always  bear  a  greater 
proportion  in  the  making  of  it  than  they  at  prefent  do. 

Dr,  Nifbet  extends  his  remarks  to  various  other  articles  of 
•diet,  with  which  it  maybe  the  intereft  of  many  to  make  them- 
felves  acquainted  ;  for  thefe,  however,  we  refer  to  the  doHor’s 
treatife. 

DIEU  (Lewis  de),  minifter  of  Leyden,  and  profeffor  in 
the  Walloon  College  of  that  city,  was  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
and-  uncommonly  verfed  in  the  Oriental  languages.  He  was 
born  April  7,  1590,  at  Flufhing,  where  his  father,  Daniel  de 
Dieu,  was  minifter.  Daniel  was  a  man  of  great  merit,  and  a 
native  of  Bruffels,  where  he  had  been  a  minifter  22  years.  He 
removed  from  thence  in  1585,  to  ferve  the  church  at  Fluffing, 
after  the  Duke  of  Parma  Had  taken  Bruffels.  He  underftosd 
Greek  and  the  Oriental  languages  ;  and  he  could  preach  with 
the  applaufe  of  his  auditors  in  German,  Italian,  French,  and 
Englith.  The  churches  of  the  Netherlands  fent  him,  in  1588, 
over  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  inform  her  of  the  defigns  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  who  fecretly  made  her  propofals  of  peace, 
though  the  King  of  Spain  was  equipping  a  formidable  -fleet 
againft  England. — Lewis  ftudied  under  Daniel  Colonius,  his 
uincle  by  his  mother’s -fide,  who  was- profeffor  at  Leyden  in  the 
Walloon  College.  He  was  two  years- minifter  of  the  French 
•church  at  Fluffing-;  and  might  have  been  court-minifter  at 
•the  Hague,  if  his  natural  averfion  to  the  manners  of  a  court 
had  net  refirained  him  from  accepting  that  place.  He  thought 
the  poft  which  was  offered  him  more  proper  for  a  man  in 
years  than  a  ftudent.  The  prince  commended  his  modefty  and 
prudence.  He  was  called  to  Leyden  in  1619,  to  teach,  with 
his  uncle  Colonius,  in  the  Walloon  College;  and  he difeharged 
the  duty  of  that  employment  with  great  diligence  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1642.  Pie  refufed  the  poll  of  divinity- 
profeffor  in  the  new  univerfity  of  Utrecht ;  and,  if  he  had  lived 
long  enough,  he  would  have  had  the  fame  poll  in  that  of  Ley- 
dem  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  counfellor  of  Fluflnng, 
by  whom  he  had  eleven  children. 

He  publiffed,  in  1631,  “  A  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gof- 
pels,  and  Notes  on  ihe  Adds  of  the  Apoftles.”  His  firlt  care 
had  been  to  examine  the  Latin  verfions  of  the  “  Syriac  New 
Teftament,”  made  by  Tremeilius  and  Guido  Fabricius  Bode- 
rianus ;  and  that  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gofpel  in  Hebrew,  made 
by  Munfler  and  Mercerus.  Pie  publiffed  alfo  the  “  Revela¬ 
tion  of  3t.  John,’’  which  he  printed  both  in  Hebrew  and  Sy¬ 
riac  characters,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of  his  own.  He  pub¬ 
liffed  the  “  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  Jeffs  Chrift,”  written  in 
the  Perfian  tongue  by  the  Jeffit  Jerom  Xavier,  with  learned 
■notes;  and  he  joined  to  the  original  a  Latin  tranflation.  “  The 
Hiftory  of  St.  Peter,”  written  in  the  Perfian  language,  was 
alfo  publiffed  by  him,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes.  He 
&re\t  up  likewife  “  Rudiments  of  the  Plebrew  and  Perfian 


Tongues,  and  a  Parallel  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Oriental 
Tongues.’’  Some  things  alfo  of  fmaller  note  were  publiffed 
by  his  friends  after  bis  death. 

DIEUZE,  a  towi^ef  France,  in  thedepartment  of  Meurthe, 
remarkable  for  wells  of  fait  water,  which  produce  much  fait. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Scille,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Nanci.  Long.  6= 
45.  E.  Lat.  48.  53.  N. 

DIEXAHEDRIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  pellucid 
and  cry ftalli form  lpars,  compoled  of  two  pyramids,  joined 
bafe  to  bafe,  without  any  intermediate  column  :  the  diexa- 
hedria  are  dodecahedral,  or  compofed  of  two  hexangular 
pyramids. 

DIEZ,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofg'es.  It  had  lately  a  celebrated  chapter,  whofe  canons 
were  obliged  to  produce  proofs  of  nobility.  It  is  feated  bn 
the  Meurthe,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Luneviile.  Long.  7.  4.  E. 
Lat.  48.  20.  N. 

DlGBY  (Sir  Evee aed),  an  Engliff  gentleman,  memo¬ 
rable  for  the  ff  are  he  had  in  the  powder-plot,  and  his  ffffering 
on  that  account,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  fome  time  in  1581.  His  father,  Everard  Digby,  of 
Dryftoke  in  Rutlandffire,  efq.  was  a  perfon  of  great  worth 
and  learning,  had  his  education  in  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  publifhed  le- 
veral  treatiles,  fome  on  learned,  others  on  curious  ffbje£ts : 
as,  1.  Theoria  Analytica,  viam  ad  Monarcbiam  Scien- 
tiarum  Demonftrans,  1579.  2.  De  Duplici  Methodo  Li- 

bri  duo.  Rami  Methodum  Refutantes,  1580.  3.  De  Arte 

Natandi,  Libri  duo,  1587.  4.  A  Diffuafive  from  taking 

away  the  Goods  and  Livings  of  the  Church.  His  fon, 
of  whom  we  are  lpeaking,  was  educated  with  great  care, 
but  under  the  tuition  of  fome  Popiff  priefts,  who  gave 
him  thole  impreffions  which  his  father,  if  he  had  lived,  might 
probably  have  prevented  ;  but  he  died  when  his  fon  was  no 
more  than  eleven  years  of  age.  He  was  brought  very  early 
to  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  he  was  much  taken 
notice  of,  and  received  feveral  marks  of  her  majefty’s  favour. 
On  the  coming  in  of  King  James,  he  went  likewife  to  pay 
his  duty,  as  others  of  his  religion  did  :  was  very  gracioufly 
received ;  and  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
him,  being  looked  on  as  a  man  of  fair  fortune,  pregnant 
abilities,  and  a  court-like  behaviour.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  foie  heirefs  of  William  Mulffo',  efq.  of  Got- 
hurft  in  Buckinghamffire,  with  whom  he  had  a  great  for¬ 
tune,  which,  with  his  own  eftate,  was  fettled  upon  the  child¬ 
ren  of  that  marriage.  He  was  drawn  in  to  be  privy  to  the 
gunpowder-plot ;  and  though  he  was  not  a  principal  a£tor 
in  this  dreadful  affair,  or  indeed  an  atffor  at  all,  yet  he  of¬ 
fered  -1500I.  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  it;  enter¬ 
tained  Guy  Fawkes,  who  was  to  have  executed  it,  in  his 
boufe  ;  and  was  taken  in  open  rebellion  with  other  Papifts 
after  the  plot  was  detefted  and  had  milcarried.  Upon  his 
commitment  to  the  Tower,  he  perfifted  fteadily  in  maintain¬ 
ing  his  own  innocence  as  to  the  powder-plot,  and  refufed  to 
difeover  any  who  were  concerned  in  it ;  but  when  he  was 
brought  to  his  trial  at  Wellminffer,  Jan.  27,  1 6oc-6,  in- 
diited  for  being  acquainted  with  and  concealing  the  powder- 
treafon,  taking  the  double  oath  of  fecrefy  and  conftancy,  and 
adding  openly  with  other  traitors  in  rebellion,  he  pleaded 
guilty.  After  this,  he  endeavoured  to  extenuate  his  offence  ; . 
and  then  requefted,  that,  as  he  had  been  alone  in  the  crime, 
he  might  alone  bear  the  paniff  ment,  without  extending  it  to 
his  family ;  and  that  his  debts  might  be  paid,  and  himfelf 
beheaded.  When  fentence  of  death  was  palled,  he  feemed  to 
be  very  much  affected  ;  for,  making  a  low  bow  to  thofe  on  the 
bench,  he  laid,  tf  If  I  could  hear  any  of  your  lordfliips  fay 
you  forgave  me,  I  fhould  go  more  cheerfully  to  the  gallows.” 
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To  this  all  the  lords  anfwered,  “  God  forgive  you,  and  we 
do.”  He  was,  with  other  confpirators,  upon  the  30th  of 
the  fame  month,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  the  well 
end  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  London  ;  where  he  afked  forgive- 
nefs  of  God,  the  king,  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  all  the 
parliament ;  and  protefted,  that,  if  he  had  known  this  ait  at 
firft  to  have  been  fo  foul  a  treafon,  he  would  not  have  con¬ 
cealed  it  to  have  gained  a  world,  requiring  the  people  to  wit- 
nefs,  that  he  died  penitent  and  forrowful  for  it.  Wood  men¬ 
tions  a  moll  extraordinary  circumftance  at  his  death,  as  a 
thing  generally  known ;  namely,  that  when  the  executioner 
plucked  out  his  heart,  and  according  to  form  held  it  up,  fay-, 
ing,  “  Here  is  the  heart  of  a  traitor,”  Sir  Everard  made  an- 
fwer,  ”  Thou  lyeft.”  But  perhaps,  as  generally  as  it  was 
known  then,  perfons  may  be  found  in  this  incredulous  age, 
that  would  hardly  believe  it,  even  if  Wood  himfelf  had  actu¬ 
ally  aflerted  it. 

Sir  Everard  left  at  his  death  two  young  Tons,  afterwards 
Sir  Kenelm  and  Sir  John  Digby ;  and  exprefled  his  afteition 
towards  them  by  a  well-written  and  pathetic  paper,  which  he. 
defired  might  be  communicated  to  them  at  a  fit  time,  as  the 
laft  advice  of  their  father.  While  he  was  in  the  Tower,  he 
wrote,  in  juice  of  lemon  or  otherwife,  upon  flips  of  paper,  as 
opportunity  offered ;  and  got  thefe  conveyed  to  his  lady  by 
fuch  as  had  permiflion  to  fee  him.  Thefe  notes,  or  advertite- 
ments,  were  preferved  by  the  family  as  precious  relics ;  till, 
in  1675,  they  were  found  at  the  houi'e  of  Charles  Cornwallis, 
Efq.  executor  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  by  Sir  Rice  Rudd,  bart. 
and  William  Wogan,  of  Gray’s-Inn,  efq.  They  were  af¬ 
terwards  annexed  to  the  proceedings  againft  the  traitors,  and 
other  pieces  relating  to  the  Popiffi  plot,  printed  by  the  orders 
of  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dec.  12,  1678. 

Digby  (Lord  George),  an  Englifh  nobleman  of  great 
parts,  was  fon  of  John  Digby  earl  of  Briftol,  and  born  at 
Madrid  in  061.  1612.  In  1626  he  was  entered  at  Magdalen 
College  in  Oxford  ;  where  he  lived  in  great  familiarity  with 
the  well-known  Peter  Heylin,  and  gave  manifeft  proofs  of 
thofe  great  endowments,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  dif- 
tinguithed.  In  1636  he  was  created  M.A.  there,  juft  after 
Charles  1.  had  left  Oxford  ;  where  he  had  been  l'plendidly  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  univerfity,  and  particularly  at  St.  John’s 
College,  by  Dr.  Laud,  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was  difaffeited  to 
the  court,  and  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
charge  againft  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  1640  ;  but  afterwards 
would  not  content  to  the  bill,  “  not  only,”  as  he  faid,  “  be- 
caute  he  was  unfatisfied  in  the  matter  of  law,  but  for  that  he 
was  more  unfatisfied  in  the  matter  of  fail.”  From  that  time 
he  became  a  declared  enemy- to  the  parliament,  and  the  wed 
his  diftike  of  their  proceedings  in  a  warm  l'peech  againft  them, 
which  he  ro^de  at  the  palling  of  the  bill  of  attainder  againft 
the  faid  earl,  in  April  1641.  •  This  l'peech  was  condemned  to 
be  burnt,  and  himfelf,  in  June  following,  expelled  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  Jan.  1641-2,  he  went  on  a  meflage  from  his 
inajefty  to  King fton  upon  Thames,  to  certain  gentlemen  there, 
with  a  coach  and  fix  horfes.  This  they  improved  into  a  war¬ 
like  appearance  5  and  accordingly  Ive  was  accufed  of  bigh- 
treafon  in  parliament,  upon  pretence  of  his  levying  war  at 
Kingtton  upon  Thames.  Finding  what  umbrage-  he  had 
given  to  the  parliament,  and  how  ddious  they  had  made  him 
to  the  people,  he  obtained  leave,  and  a  licence  from  his  ma- 
jefty,  to  tranfport  himfelf  into  Holland ;  whence  he  wrote  (e- 
veral  letters  to  his  friends,  and  one  to  the  queen,  which  was 
,  carried  by  a  perfidious  confidant  to  the  parliament,  and  opened. 
In  a  fecret  expedition  afterwards  to  the  king,  he  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  parliament’s  ffiips,  and  carried  to  Hull  j  but 
L  being  in  fuch  a  dilguife  that  not  his  neareft  relations  could 
Vox..  X. 
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have  known  him,  he  brought  himfelf  off  very  deftteroufly 
by  his  artful  management  of  the  governor  Sir  John  Hotham. 
In  1643  he  was  made  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  flate  to  the 
king,  and  high-fteward  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  William  lord  Say.  In  the  latter  end  of  1645  he 
went  into  Ireland,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  great  hazards  of 
his  life,  for  the  fervice  of  the  king :  from  thence  he  pnfl'ed 
over  to  Jerfey,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  was,  and  after  that 
into  France,  in  order  to  tranfail  fome  important  matters  with 
the  queen  and  Cardinal  Mazarine.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
king,  he  was  exempted  from  pardon  by  the  parliament,  -and 
obliged  to  live  in  exile,  till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when 
he  was  reftored  to  all  he  had  loft,  and  made  knight  of  the 
Garter.  He  became  very  aitive  in  public  affairs,  fpoke  fre¬ 
quently  ia  parliament,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  bis  en¬ 
mity  to  Clarendon  while  Chancellor.  He  died  at  Chelfea, 
March  20,  1676,  after  fucceeding  his  father  as  Earl  of  Briftol. 

Many  of  his  fpeecbes  and  letters  are  Hill  extant,  to  be  found 
in  our  hiftorieal  colleitions.  There  are  alfo  letters  of  his  to 
his  coufin  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  againft  Popery,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article^  yet  afterwards  he  became  a  Papift  himfelf ; 
which,  with  leveral  other  inconfiftencies  in  his  charaiter,  has 
been  feverely  cenfured. 

Digby  (John),  earl  of  Briftol,  and  father  of  the  Lord 
George  Digby,  was  by  no  means  an  inconfiderable  man, 
though  checked  by  the  circumflances  of  his  times  from  making 
fo  great  a  figure  as  his  fon.  He  was  defcended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  family  at  Colefhill  in  Warwickfliire,  and  born  in  1380. 
He  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
in  1 59 5  5  and.  the  year  following,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
poet  by  a  copy  of  verfes  made  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Hen. 
Unton,  of  Wadlev  in  Berks.  Afterwards  he  travelled  into 
France  and  Italy,  and  returned  from  thence  perfeitly  accom- 
pliftied  :  fo  that,  foon  falling  under  the  notice  of  King  James, 
he  was  admitted  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber,  and  one  of 
his  majefty’s  carvers,  in  1605.  February  following  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood;  and,  in  April  16 u,  was 
fent  ambaffador  into  Spain,  as  he  was  afterwards  again  in 
1614.  April  1616,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  king's  privy- 
council,  and  vice- chamberlain  of  his  majefty’s  houfehold  ;  and 
in  1618,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Digby,  of  Sherborne  in  Dorfetftnre.  In  1620  he 
was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  the  year 
following  to  Ferdinand  the  emperor;  as  alio  to  the  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  In  1622  he  was  fent  ambaftador-extraordinary  to 
Spain,  concerning  the  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and 
Maria  daughter  of  Philip  III.  and  the  fame  year  was  created 
Earl  of  Briftol.  Being  attacked,  after  his  return  to  England, 
by  that  overbearing  man  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  repel¬ 
led  and  worlted  him  ;  and  Ihone  greatly  among  the  difeon- 
tented  in  parliament.  But  the  violences  of  that  aflembly  foon 
difgufting  him,  he  left  them,  and  became  a  zealous  adherer 
to  the  king  and  his  caufej  for  which  at  length  he  differed 
exile,  and  the  lofs  of  his  eftate.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  2  r  j 
1652-3. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works.  Befides  the  verfes 
above  mentioned,  he  com  poled  other  poems  ;  one  of  which, 
an  air  for  three  voices,  was  fet  by  H.  Lawes,  and  publifhed  in 
his  Airs  and  Dialogues,  at  London,  in  1653.  1.  A  Trait, 

wherein  are  fet  down  thofe  Motives  and  Ties  of  Religion, 
Oaths,  Loyalty,  and  Gratitude,  which  obliged  him  to  adhere 
unto  the  King  in  the  late  unhappy  Wars  in  England.  2.  A 
Trail,  wherein  he  vindicateth  his  Honour  and  Ir.nocency 
from  having  in  any  Kind  deferved  that  injurious  and  mercilets 
Cenfure,  of  being  excepted  from  Pardon  and  Mercy  either  in 
Life  or  Fortunes.  3.  An  Appendix  to  the  firft  trail.  Thefe 
two  trails  which  have  the  general  title  of  his  Apology,  toge- 
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iher  with  the  appendix,  and  two  of  his  fpeeches  in  parliament, 
were  printed  at  Caen,  in  1647,  and  reprinted  in  1656.  The 
firft  fpeeeh  was  upon  May  20,  1642,  concerning  an  Accom¬ 
modation  of  Peace  and  Union  between  the  King  and  his  two 
Houles  of  Parliament;  and  thefecond  was  upon  June  11  fol¬ 
lowing,  in<  vindication  of  if.  There  are  alfo  extant  other 
Ipeeches  of  his  ;  one  particularly  at  the  Council-Table  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1642,  in  Favour  of  the  Continuance  of  the  War  with 
the  Parliament.  It  was  fpo’ken  after  Edge-Hill  fight,  and 
publifhed  at  London  the  lame  year.  He  alfo  publifhed  at 
Caen,  in  1647,  An  Anfwer  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Houle 
of  Commons,  Feb.  11,  1648,  againli  making  any  more  Ad- 
dreffes  to  the  King ;  and  dedicated  it  to  his  good  countrymen 
-of  England,  and  fellow-fubjebts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Several  letters  of  this  lord  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cabala. 

Befides  thefe  treatifes  in  the  political  way,  he  was,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  the  author  of  a  work  of  .a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  namely,  a  tranfiation  of  Peter  du  Moulin’s 
book,  entitled,  A  Defence  of  the- Catholic  Faith,-  contained 
in  the  Book  of  King  James  againli  the  Anfwer  of  N.  Coeffe- 
teau,  &c.  1610.  He  probably  undertook' this  laborious  and, 
as  one  Ihould  think,  difagreeable  talk,  at  the  requeft  of  that  pe¬ 
dantic  and  theological  monarch  ;  at  leaft,  with  a  view  of  cur¬ 
rying  favour  with  him.  The  dedication,  however,  to  the  king 
is  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  J.  Sandford,  his  chaplain. 

DIGGES  (Leonard),  an  Englifh  gentleman  famous  for 
Lis  mathematical  learning,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  at  Digges-Court  in  the  parilh  of  Barham  in 
Kent;  but  we  know  not  in  what  year.  He  was  fent  to  Uni- 
verfity  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  laid  a  good  foundation  of 
learning ;  and  retiring  from  thence  without  a  degree,  profe- 
cuted  hisftudies,  and  compofed  the  following  works  :  namely, 
1 .  Tebtonicum  ;  briefly  Ihewing  the  ex  add  Meafuring,  and 
fpeedy  Reekoning,of  all  Manner  of  Lands,  Squares,  Timbers, 
Stones,  Steeples,  &c.  1556,  4to.  Augmented  and  publifhed 
again  by  his  Ion  Thomas  Digges,  1592,  4to. ;  and  reprinted 
there  in  16 47,  410.  2.  A  geometrical  prabrical  Treatife, 

named  Pantometria,  in  three  books.  This  he  left  in  MS. 
but,  after  his  death,  his  fon  fupplied  fuch  parts  of  it  as  were 
obfcure  and  imperfebt,  and  publifhed  it  in  1591,  folio  ;  fub- 
joining,  A  Difcourle  geometrical  of  the  five  regular  and 
platonical  Bodies,  containing  fundry  theoretical  and  practical 
Propofitions,  arifing  by  mutual  Conference  of  thefe  Solids, 
Infcription,  Circumfcription,  and  Transformation.  3. 
Prognoftication  everlafting  of  right  good  Effebt  :  or.  Choice 
Pules  to  judge  the  Weather  by  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  See. 
*555’  1556,  and  1564,  4to.  correbfed  and  augmented  by  his 
fon,  whh  divers  general  tables,  and  many  compendious  rules, 
^592,  4to.  He  died  about  1574. 

Digges  (Thomas),  only  fon  of  Leonard  Digges,  after 
a  liberal  education,  went  and  liudied  for  fome  time  at  Ox¬ 
ford;  and  by  the  improvements  he  made  there,  and  the  in- 
ftrubrions  of  his  learned  father,  became  one  of  the  greatell 
mathematicians  of  his  age.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  fent 
fome  forces  to  affift  the  oppreffed  inhabitants  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Digges  was  appointed  mufter-mafter-general  of  them  ; 
by  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  fkilled  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  Befides  the  revifing,  corre bring,  and  enlarging 
fome  pieces  of  his  father’s  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  and 
publifhed  the  following  learned  works  himfelf :  namely,  1. 
Alas  five  Scalae  Maihematicae  :  or  Mathematical  Wings  or 
Ladders,  1573,  4to.  This  book  contains  feveral  demonftra- 
tions  for  finding  the  parallaxes  of  any  comet,  or  other  celef- 
tial  body,  with  a  correbrion  of  the  errors  in  the  ufe  of  the 
radius  aftronomicus.  2.  An  arithmetical-military  Treatife, 
containing  fo  much  of  Arithmetic  as  is  necelfary  towards  Mi¬ 
litary  Dilcipline,  4579,  ^to.  3.  A  geometrical  Treatife, 


named  Stratiotlcos,  requifite  for  the  Perfebhon  of  Soldier®, 
1579,  4to.  This  was  begun  by  his  father,  but  finifhed  by 
himfelf.  They  were  both  reprinted  together  in  1590,  with 
feveral  amendments  and  additions,  under  this  title:  An  arith¬ 
metical  warlike  Treatife,  named  Stratioticos,  compendioufly 
teaching  the  Science  of  Numbers,  as  well  in  Frabrions  as 
Integers,  and  fo  much  of  the  Rules  and  Equations  algebraical, 
and  Art  of  Numbers  coflical,  as  are  requifite  for  the  Profef- 
fion  of  a  Souldier.  Together  with  the  Moderne  militaire 
Dilcipline,  Offices,  Lavves,  and  Orders  in  every  well-governed 
Campe  and  Annie,  inviolably  to  be  obferved.  At  the  end 
of  this  work  there  are  two  pieces;  the  firft  entitled  A 
briefe  and  true  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Earle  of 
Leycefler,  for  the  Reilefe  of  the  Towne  of  Sluce,  from  his 
Arrival  at  Vlifhing,  about  the  End  of  June  1587,  until  the 
Surrenderie  thereof  26  Julii  next  enfuing ;  whereby  it  fhall 
plaiuelie  appear,  his  Excellence  was  not  in  anie  Fault  for  the 
Lolle  of  that-  Towne  :  the  fecond,  A  briefe  Difcourfe  what 
Orders  were  beft  for  repulfing  of  foraine  Forces,  if  at  any 
Time  they  fhould  invade  us  by  fea  in  Kent,  or  elfewhere.  4. 
A  perfebt  Defcription  cf  the  celeftia.  Orbs,  according  to  the 
moil  ancient  Dobtrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  &c.  This  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  father’s  Prognoftication  everlafting, 
&c.  printed  in  1592,  4to,  5.  A  humble  Motive  for  Alfoci- 
ation  to  maintain  the  Religion  ettablifhed,  1601,  8vo.  To 
which  is  added,  his  Letter  to  the  fame  Purpofe  to  the  Arcfa- 
bifhops  and  Eifhops  of  England.  6  England’s  Defence : 
or,  a  Treatife  concerning  Invafion.  This  is  a  trabf  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Stratioticos, 
and  called,  A  briefe  Difcourfe,  &c.  It  v/as  written  in  1599, 
but  not  publifhed  till  1686.  7.  A  Letter  printed  before 

Dr.  John  Dee’s  Parallaticae  Commentationis  praxeofque  nu¬ 
cleus  quidam,  1573,  qto.  Befides  thefe  and  his  Nova  cor¬ 
pora,  he  had  by  him  feveral  mathematical  treatifes  ready  for 
the  prefs  ;  which,  by  reafou  oflawfuits  and  other  avocations, 
he  was  hindered  from  publiftiing.  He  died  in  1 1594,  but  we 
know  not  at  what  age.  He  married,  and  had  Tons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  of  which  more  will  be  faid  in  the  next  article. 

Digges  (Sir  Dudley),  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas  Digges,  juft 
mentioned,  was  born  in  1583  ;  and  entered  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Univerfity  College  in  Oxford,  1398.  Having 
taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  ir.  1601,  he  went  and  ftudied  for 
fome  time  at  the  inns  of  court ;  aud  then  travelled  beyond 
fea,  having  before  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Af¬ 
ter  feeing  and  obferving  much,  he  returned  home,  and  led  a 
retired  life,  till  1618;  when  he  was  fent  by  James  I.  am- 
bafiador  to  the  Czar,  or  Emperor  of  Ruflia.  Two  years  af¬ 
ter  he  was  commiflioned  with  Sir  Maurice  Abbot  to  go  to 
Holland,  in  older  to  obtain  the  reftitution  of  goods,  taken 
by  the  Dutch  from  fome  Eogliflimen,  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  third  parliament  of  James  I. 
which  met  at  Weftminfter  Jan.  30,  1620-1  ;  and  was  fo  lit¬ 
tle  compliant  with  the  court  meafures,  as  to  be  ranked  among 
thofe  whom  the  king  called  ill-tempered  fpirits.  He  was 
likewife  a  member  of  the  firft:  parliament  of  Charles  I.  in 
1626;  and  not  only  joined  with  thofe  eminent  patriots,  who 
were  for  bringing  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  to  an  ac¬ 
count,  but  was  indeed  one  of  the  chief  managers  in  that  af¬ 
fair,  and  fo  very  abrive,  that  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
though  foon  releafed.  He  was  again  member  of  the 
third  parliament  of  Charles  I.  in  1627-8,  being  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  Ihire  for  Kent ;  but  feemed  to  be  more  mode¬ 
rate  in  his  oppofition  to  the  court,  than  he  was  in  the  two 
laft,  and  voted  fori  the  difpatch  of  the  fubfidies.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  when  any  attempts  were  made  upon  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  or  the  conftitution  of  parliament,  his  fpirits  were 
roufed,  and  he  openly  exerted  them.  In  fhort,  he  was  a 
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man  of  fuch  confequence,  that  the  court  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  gain  him  over;  and  accordingly  they  tempted 
him  with  the  advantageous  and  honourable  office  of  m after  of 
the  rolls,  of  which  he  had  a  reverfionary  grant  Nov.  29,  1630, 
and  became  poffeffed  of  it  April  20,  1636,  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Julius  Caefar.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  it  quite  three  years  ; 
for  he  died  March  8,  1638-9,  and  his  death  was  reckoned 
among  the  public  calamities  of  thofe  times. 

He  was  a  worthy  good  man,  and,  as  a  certain  writer  fays, 
“  a  great  alTertor  of  his  country’s  liberty  in  the  worft  of 
times.”  He  was  the  author  of  leveral  performances  in  the 
literary  Way  :  1.  A  Defence  of  Trade:  in  a  Letter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Knt.  Governor  of  the  Ealt-India  Company, 
1615,  4to.  After  his  death,  there  was  printed  under  his 
name,  2.  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Bights  and  Privileges 
of  the  SubjeCt,  in  a  Conference  defired  by  the  Lords,  and 
had  by  a  Committee  of  both  Houfes,  April  3,  1628  ;  1642, 
4to.  3.  He  made  feveral  fpeeches  upon  various  ocoafions, 
inl'erted  in  Ruftiworth's  Collections,  and  Ephemeris  Parlia- 
mentaria.  4.  He  collected  the  letters  that  palled  between  the 
Lord  Burleigh,  Sir 'Francis  Waltingham,  and  others,  about 
the  intended  marriage  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  in  1570,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  in  1581. 
They  were  publiffied  in  1655,  f°li°-  The  publiiher,  who  ligns 
himfelf  A.  H.  fays  in  the  preface,  that  “  this  piece  was  never 
intended  for  the  prefs,  but  had  dept  long  amongft  the  papers 
of  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  a  nerfonage  of  known  wifdom  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  who  underuood  well  the  value  of  this  manu- 
feript,  which  had  nothing  forged  or  fuppofititious  in  it. 

Sir  Dudley  had  a  brother  Thomas,  and  a  fon  Dudley,  who 
were  both  learned  men  and  authors.  His  brother  Thomas 
was  educated  in  Univerfity  College,  Oxford,  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1606,  removed  to  London;  and  then,  travelling 
beyond  fea,  ftudied  in  foreign  univerfities :  from  whence  re¬ 
turning  a  good  l'cholar,  and  an  accomplilhed  perfon,  he  was 
created  M.A.  in  1626.  He  tranllated  from  Spanifh  into 
Engliffi,  Gerardo,  the  Unfortunate  Spaniard,  1622,  4to.  writ¬ 
ten  by  Goncalo  de  Celpedes :  and,  from  Latin  into  Engliffi 
verle,  Claudian’s  Rape  of  Proferpine,  1617,  4to.  He  died  in 
1635,  being  accounted  a  good  poet  and  orator  ;  and  a  great 
matter  of  the  Engliffi,  French,  and  Spaniffi  languages. 

His  fon  Dudley,  who  was  his  third  fon,  was  alfo  of  Uni¬ 
verfity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1631-2;  and  the  year  after  was  eleCted  fellow  of  All- 
Souls  College.  He  took  a  matter’s  degree  in  1633  ;  and  be¬ 
came  a  good  poet  and  linguift,  and  a  general  fcholar.  He 
died  in  1643  ;  having  diftinguiffied  himfelf  only  by  the  two 
following  productions  :  1.  An  Anfwer  to  a  printed  book  en¬ 

titled  Obfervations  upon  tome  of  his  Majefty’s  late  Anfwers 
and  Expreffes,  Oxon,  1642.  2.  The  Unlawfulnefs  of  Sub¬ 

jects’  taking  up  Arms  againft  their  Sovereign  in  what  Cafe 
loever,  with  Anfwers  to  all  Objections,  Lond.  1643,  qto. 

Digges  (Weft),  was  a  celebrated  comedian,  formerly  of 
the  Haymarket,  and  for  fome  time  manager  of  the  Edinburgh 
theatre.  This  gentleman  is  frequently  fpoken  of  in  Mrs. 
Bellamy’s  Memoirs.  He  performed  latterly  in  Dublin,  and 
became  ufeful  to  the  Iriffi  manager  by  giving  him  fecret  in- 
ftruCtions ;  he  was  fuddenly  feized  yvith  a  paralytic  Broke, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  following  his  profeilion. 
Neceffity  now  obliged  him  to  play  the  lycophant  off  the  ftage, 
and  become  entirely  the  manager’s  inftrument :  this  procured 
him  an  allowance,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  envy  and  ill- 
will  of  all  the  company.  His  firft  appearance  upon  the  liage 
was  at  Dublin  in  1749.  He  died  at  Cork  in  1  786. 

DIGITALIS  ( EnCycl .).  The  following  obfervations  on 
the  medical  ufe  and  effeCts  of  the  digitalis  purpurea  are  ex¬ 


tracted  from  an  effay  of  Dr.  Meafe,  refident  phyfician  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia. 

The  purple  fox-glove,  he  fays,  is  a  medicine  which,  for 
fome  time,  ftood  high  in  the  lift  of  the  materia  medica,  but 
for  various  reafons  appears  to  have,  in  fome  meafure,  loft  the 
character  once  formed  of  it. — The  caufes  influencing  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  digitalis,  may  be  referred  to  the  following  heads  : 
l .  The feafon  of  the  year  in  which  the  plant  is  collected  will  have 
a  very  confiderable  influence  on  the  effeCts  produced  on  the 
fyftem.  2.  The  part  of  the  plant  employed  ought  likewife  to 
be  attended  to,  when  forming  a  judgment  of  its  virtues.  3. 
A  frequent  caufe  of  the  failure  ol  the  digitalis  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  carelefs  mode  of  preparing  it  for  ufe.  4.  The  adul¬ 
teration  of  the  plant  with  other  vegetables.  5.  The  various 
modes  of  exhibiting  this  medicine;  and  6 .  The  particular  con¬ 
dition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition. 

Dr.  Meafe  very  judicioutly  comments  upon  each  of  thde 
particulars,  and  more  at  large  upon  the  laft.  He  examines 
with  fome  acutenefs  the  different  opinions  of  phyficians  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  fubjeCt,  and  illuftrates  them  with  his  own  obferva- 
tion  and  experience  on  the  effeCts  of  this  powerful  plant. — As 
a  i'pecimen  of  his  method  of  reafoning,  we  ffiall  quote  the 
following  remarkable  paffage  : 

“  To  account  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  remedy  in  dropfies,  and 
difeafes  of  too  much  aClion  in  the  arterial  fyftem,  is  readily 
done.  But,  to  reconcile  the  oppofite  teftimony  of  Dr.  Wi¬ 
thering  and  others,  with  refpeCl  to  their  different  fuccefs  in 
dropfies  of  too  little  aCtion,  is  very  difficult  :  nay,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  contrary  advice  of  Dr.  Withering  himfelf,  who  re¬ 
commends  the  digitalis  in  mania  and  hemoptoe,  ‘  with  a  bound¬ 
ing  pulfe  ’  and  in  dropfies  with  a  weak  one,  is  impoflible.  And 
here  I  may  repeat  a  remark  I  formerly  made,  viz.  *  That  a  me¬ 
dicine  whofe  primary  operation  is  the  reduction  of  the  force 
of  the  arterial  fyfiem,  when  this  is  fo  intimately  connected  with 
the  general  ftrength  of  the  body,  fliould  only  fucceed  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  latter  is  confiderably  exhaufted,  appears  not 
only  to  be  paradoxical,  but  ill  agrees  with  the  uniformity  ob- 
ferved  in  the  operations  of  nature,  in  other  parts  of  the  animal 
ceconomy.’  It  is  incumbent  on  Dr.  Withering  to  account  for 
this  apparent  oppofition  in  his  own  fentiments,  and  to  fatisfy 
the  donbts  of  phyficians,  arifing  from  the  aCtion  of  the  re¬ 
medy  being  directly  contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which 
alone  certain  dropfies  can  be  cured.  I  may  alfo  remark,  that 
it  is  much  to  be  wiftied,  phyficians  were  more  accurate  in 
noting  the  Hate  of  their  patient’s  lyftem,  at  the  tirrfe  of  pre- 
fcribirjg  this  and  other  remedies  ;  and  alfo  the  ftate  of  the 
pulfe  at  the  fame  time,  with  its  frequency;  which,  though 
lo  conftantly  ftated,  is  of  far  lefs  confequence  in  determining 
the  fituation  of  the  fvftem,  as  to  the  important  point  of  the 
existence  or  abfence  of  the  inflammatory  difpofition,  than  th» 
former.  We  fliould  thus  arrive  with  more  certainty  at  the 
true  virtues  of  a  medicine,  and  be  able  to  reconcile  the  contra¬ 
dictory  accounts  of  phyficians,  refpeCting  its  utility  in  the 
fame  difeafe.” 

Thcl'e  golden  remarks  cannot  be  too  often  and  too  feiioufli/ 
repeated,  particularly  to  the  junior  clafs  of  medical  practition¬ 
ers. — Our  author  quotes  a  "ftriking  paffage  from  a  letter  of 
Dr.  Withering  to  Dr.  Woodville,  pnbliffied  in 'the  Medical  Bo¬ 
tany  of- the  latter,  in  which  the  inattention  of  phyficians,  in 
the  exhibition  ol  digitalis,  is  feverely  ceil  lured,  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  following  practical  hints  : 

“  It  .may  not  be  improper  to  add  fome  cautions  and  obfer¬ 
vations  upon- the  ufe  of  digitalis,  not  mentioned  in  the  above 
paper,  for  the  information  of  thofe  who  may  not  have  feen 
Dr.  Withering’s  work,  and  may  wiffi  to  exhibit  the  medi¬ 
cine. 
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‘'  The  dodtor  defires  the  medicine  to  be  given  in  the  dofes 
in  an  infufion  of  the  plant,  which  he  prefers  to  every  other 
form,  and  direCts  one  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  to  be  in- 
fufed  for  four  hours  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  adding  to 
the  drained  liquor  half  an  ounce  of  any  fpirituous  water,  and 
an  ounce  of  this  infufion  to  be  given  twice  a-day  to  an  adult. 
If  the  patient  be  stronger  than  ufual,  or  the  fymptoms  very 
urgent,  this  dofe  may  be  given  once  in  eight  hours  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  in  many  in  dances,  half  an  ounce  at  a  time  will 
be  qmite  fufFicient.  (This  method  of  exhibiting  the  medi¬ 
cine  ought  to  be  continued  until  it  either  adts  on  the  kidneys 
or  domach,  pulfe  or  bowels  :  to  be  llopped  upon  the  fird  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  of  thefe  eftedts  ;  the  patient  to  drink  freely 
during  its  operation.)  But,  without  attending  to  this  rule,  I 
have  known  the  digitalis  prefcribed  in  the  various  forms  of 
decodtion,  pills  made  with  foap,  and  in  powder  mixed  with 
prepared  chalk  or  magnefia ;  and  though  the  two  lad  fub- 
dances  may  not  add  in  arry  oppofite  way,  yet  they  may  divide 
the  particles,  and  by  dogging  them,  prevent  application  to  the 
domach,  and  thus  diminith  its  adtivity.  A  tedious  decodtion 
v/ill  diffipate  the  virtue  of  many  plants  lefs  volatile  than  digi¬ 
talis  ;  but  a  flight  one  will  no  doubt  injure  it,  and  ought 
therefore  never  to  be  employed.  Pills  are  often  made  up  ‘with 
fuch  fubdances,  as  render  them  foluble  with  difficulty.  If 
we  even  fuppofe  foap  free  from  this  objection,  we  neverthe- 
lefs  do  not  know  what  fecret  effedts  may  be  produced  by  it,  on 
particular  domachs,  to  interrupt  the  adtion  of  the  medicine ; 
and  certainly  it  will  not  be  fo  readily  applied  to  that  organ,  as 
in  a  watery  form. 

“  In  cafe  of  ctfcites  and  anafarca,  when  the  patient  is  weak, 
end  the  evacuation  of  the  water  rapid,  the  ule  of  a  proper  ban¬ 
dage  is  indifpenfably  necelfary.  If  the  water  ffiould  not  be 
wholly  evacuated,  it  is  bed  to  allow  an  interval  of  fev'eral 
days,  before  the  medicine  be  repeated,  in  order  that  food  and 
tonics  may  be  exhibited. 

“The  flow  of  urine  will  often  precede,  fometimes  accom¬ 
pany,  and  frequently  follow  the  ficknefs  at  domach,  at  the 
didance  of  fome  days,  and  not  unfrequently  be  checked  by 
the  medicine,  efpecially  if  given  in  too  large  dofes.  The  fick¬ 
nefs  will  fometimes  ceale,  and  recur  again  as  violent  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  will  -continue  to  recur  for  three  or  four  days,  at 
more  didant  intervals.  Thefe  fufferings  feldom  occur,  and  are 
no  objedtion  to  the  ufe  of  digitalis,  neither  is  the  done  in  the 
bladder.” 

Dr.  Beddoes,  who  has  written  much  on  the  properties  of 
digitalis,  fays,  “  within  three  years  I  havefeen  many  (cores  of 
phthifical  invalids  from  among  the  poorer  clafles.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  had,  clofe  at  hand,  a  number  of  opulent  patients  of  the 
■fame  defeription,  Each  clafs  has,  in  fadt,  lain  before  me, 
almoft  as  conveniently  for  comparifon,  as  the  objedts  of  his 
attention  lie  before  a  fcholar  occupied  in  collating  a  fet  of 
rnanulcripts.  In  general,  where  I  had  all  poffible  evidence 
of  the  exidence  of  tubercles,  the  exhibition  of  digitalis  has 
^been  perfectly  fuccefsful.  If  I  fpecify  that  it  has  fucceeded 
in  three  fuch  cafes  out  of  five,  I  believe  I  much  underrate  the 
proportion  of  favourable  events.  With  regard'to  the  poor, 
who  apply  for  relief  in  ficknefs,  there  exifis  a  perpetual  caufe 
of  uncertainty.  Their  attendance  flackens  as  their  health  im¬ 
proves  ;  and  they  are  apt  to  difappear  upon  complete  reco¬ 
very  ;  nor  is  it  always  eafy  to  find  them  out  by  enquiry.  In 
the  richer  clafs  I  have  found  the  proportion  of  fortunate  cafes 
more  confiderable  than  I  have  dated  ;  and  where  digitalis 
alone  fails,  fuccefs  is  fometimes  obtained  by  helps,  of  which 
I  diall  fpeak  before  quitting  the  fubjedt. 

“  When  ulceration  has  fucceeded  to  interior  diforganiza- 
tion,  the  greater  difficulty  of  cure  has  appeared  to  me  very 


drongly  marked.  Why  this  fhould  be,  is  eafily  comprehended 
from  general  analogy :  its  full  illudration,  by  tracing  the  di« 
verfity  of  animal  actions  dep  by  dep,  I  relinquiffi  to  thofe  who 
may  think  they  underdand  the  nature  of  phthifical  ulceration, 
and  the  effedt  of  the  particular  fuuation  which  the  ulcers  oc¬ 
cupy.  Entire  failure  has  appeared  to  me,  on  the  one  hanffi 
mod  frequent  in  the  needied  poor;  and  on  the  other,  in  thole 
females  of  higher  life,  who,  from  trandnitted  feeblenefs,  and 
the  want  of  air  and  exercife,  of  wholefome  hunger  and  digef- 
tion,  appear  more  like  the  Ihadows  of  human  beings,  than 
fubdantial  compounds  of  flefh,  blood,  and  bone.  And  as  one 
means  fon  the  conciliation  of  contradictory  teftimonies,  re- 
lpedting  the  effedt  of  digitalis  in  confirmed  or  ulcerated  con- 
fumption,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  exprelted  in  the  Wed- 
country  Contributions,  1799,  pp.  534-— 5  :  viz-  that,  robuft- 
nefs  of  conditution  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  action  of 
digitalis  in  this  difeafe.” 

Three  cafes  of  pulmonary  affedtion  are  detailed,  in  which 
digitalis  produced  evident  benefit.  Tire  cafe  of  D-r.  Briggs 
is  well  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  accurately  drawn  up  by  that 
phyfician  himfelf,  and  the  difeafe  was  evidently  incipient  tu¬ 
bercular  phthifis. 

On  the  mode  of  exhibition  of  digitalis  Dr.  Beddoes  obferves, 
“  when  the  mild  exhibition  of  digitalis  produces  no  good  ef« 
fed!,  and  the  patient  is  not  greatly  reduced,  I  have  occafion- 
ally  found  it  ufeful  to  adminilter  it  in  naufeating  or  in  ficken- 
ing  dofes.  In  a  few  cafes  the  purulent  expedforation  has  been 
lefl’ened  at  every  ficknefs,  and  under  the  ute  of  intermediate 
fmall  dofes  has  faded  to  return  to  its  former  quantity. 

“  I  have  Very  frequently  employed  digitalis  externally;  but 
never  alone,  i  am  not,  therefore,  able  fo  fpeak  with  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  effedts  of  this  manner  of  ufing  it.  In  cafes  where 
the  common  mode  fails,  I  purpofe  to  try  fridtion  vigoroufly, 
and  hope  fometimes  to  fucceed.  I  imagine  fome  analogy  of 
operation  between  ficknefs  from  digitalis  and  ficknefs  from 
failing.  The  perfons,  in  whom  I  have  feen  confumption  con- 
fiderably  mitigated,  and  the  very  few  whom  I  have  known 
perfedlly  cured,  by  a  fea  voyage,  have  not,  any  of  them,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  more  puny  divifion  of  the  confumptive.  And 
I  apprehend  delicate  females,  affedted  by  this  dileafe,  rarely 
experience  great  relief  from  fea  ficknefs.  I  do  not,  however, 
feel  myfelf  entitled  to  advance  an  opinion  on  this  point.  I 
merely  offer  a  conjedture,  principally  wiffiing  to  excite  the  at» 
tention  of  obfervers.” 

And  again,  “  when  fox-glove  is  deficient  in  operation,  I 
have  found  the  conjunction  of  opium  in  large  dofes,  of  bitters 
and  fquills,  powerful  auxiliaries.  I  have  often  joined  with 
it  hyol'cyamus  and  cicuta.” 

The  following  obfervations  are  of  confiderable  importance  : 
“When  digitalis  has  failed  altogether  in  incipient  confumption, 
I  have  occafionally  found  calomel  fucceed  in  a  few  inftances.” 
And,  “  I  have  fometimes  given  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta, 
and  fometimes  the  fimple  mercurial  pill,  inftead  of  calomel, 
without  any  variation  in  the  effedt.  And  I  have  of  late  often 
joined  one  or  the  other  with  digitalis. 

“  There  is  a  itate  of  confirmed  confumption,  in  which,  if 
an  auxiliary  to  digitalis  of  given  operation  could  be  dilcovered, 
fome  lives  would  be  faved.  The  ftate  1  allude  to  is  of  this 
nature.  In  fome  inftances,  when  the  fox-glove  bas  removed 
the  hedtic  fever,  and  greatly  reduced  the  expedtoration  and 
cough,  the  decline  fhall  become  almoft  imperceptible;  the 
patient  frequently  appearing  chlorotic,  but  being  really  phthi- 
iical,  as  the  event  moth  commonly,  and  fometimes  diffedtion, 
has  evinced.  During  this  almoft  ftationary  period,  the  organs 
of  fanguification  appear  inert ;  and  the  deficient  production  of 
blood  (into  which  the  chyle  is  probably  converted  in  the  lungs) 
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fufliciently  accounts  for  that  confumption  of  the  body  which 
denominates  the  diforder.  This  defed  of  fanguification  ex¬ 
plains  the  emaciating  procefs,  when  there  is  no  cxcefs  of  ac¬ 
tion  either  in  the  capillaries  or  other  parts  of  the  vafcular  fyf¬ 
tem,  nor  any  apparent  drain,  or  elfe  Id's  evacuation  than  cxifts 
in  cafes  where  there  is  no  emaciation.  Thofe  principles 
which  enter  into  new  combination  during  mulcular  contrac¬ 
tion,  being  derived  from  the  blood,  and  blood  not  being  form¬ 
ed  in  fufficient  quantity,  the  fubftance  of  the  body  will  be 
wafted  by  the  mere  vital  movements.  Neither  will  the  fat 
be  replaced  as  faft  as  it  is  abforbed  ;  and  fo  of  other  parts. 
In  phthitical  children,  where  the  attractions  on  which  growth 
(or  longitudinal  extenlion  of  parts)  depends,  do  not  ceafe, 
though  probably  folids  very  different  in  confutation  from  the 
healthy  folids  are  formed,  it  fhould  feem  that  emaciation  ought 
to  go  on  with  peculiar  rapidity,  if  other  circumftances  were 
alike.” 

In  his  attempts  to  account  for  the  “  mode  in  which  digita¬ 
lis  operates,’’  the  author  feems  to  have  adopted  that  theory 
which  is  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  t  hemical p/iy- 
fiolugy.  He  fays,  “  at  prefent  I  can  only  enuntiate  an  opi¬ 
nion,  referving  full  difeuffion  to  a  future  occafion.  To  what¬ 
ever  organ  medicinal  application  is  made,  I  confider  the  ap¬ 
plied  fubftance  as  a  chemical  compound.  The  organs  them- 
felves  I  confider  likewile  as  chemical  compounds,  extremely 
variable,  and  of  a  peculiar  nature  for  the  time  being.  We 
know  that  certain  changes  in  thofe  organic  compounds,  which 
are  firft  aff'eded,  will  produce  fucceflive  changes  in  connected 
parts,  till  perhaps  the  whole  frame  undergoes  a  change  in  its 
compofition,  and  confequently  in  its  actions.  Some  effects  of 
thefe  changes  will  be  manifeft;  others  more  obfeure ;  and 
others  not  alcertainable  by  any  of  our  prefent  methods  of  ob- 
fervation. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  peculiar  to  the  beings  which 
we  ufually  denominate  organized.  Alterations  in  any  body 
will  produce  alterat  ions  in  a  feries  of  adjacent  bodies  to  an  in¬ 
definite  extent.  The  changes  produced  by  the  burning  of  a 
candle  maybe  traced  far  into  the  fubl  unary  fyftem ;  and  by 
help  of  pretty  dole  analogies,  they  may  be  puvfued  into  a 
more  remote  region  of  the  univerfe.  In  organized  bodies,  if 
fecondary  effeds  are  more  fudden  or  more  fenfible  than  in 
inoft  others,  this  is  owing  to  the  clofe  connexion  of  their 
members,  and  to  the  eafily  variable  conflitution  of  each  mem¬ 
ber.  By  virtue  of  their  connexion,  the  members  of  the  gal¬ 
vanic  piles,  at  prefent  known,  feem  to  influence  one  another 
as  readily  as  the  bodily  organs ;  but  being  fimilarly  conftituted, 
there  is  prefented  no  diverflty  but  in  the  degree  of  operation.” 

Conceding  to  this  opinion  the  merit  of  confiderable  inge¬ 
nuity,  we  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  allow  it  to  contain  an  ac¬ 
curate  generalization  of  the  phenomena  already  known  relat¬ 
ing  to  organized  nature. 

The  different  branches  of  human  knowledge  can  only  be 
confidered  as  connected  expreffions  of  fads  following,  in  their 
arrangement,  either  the  order  of  nature,  or  ftrid  and  obvious 
analogies  ;  and,  by  the  common  confent  of  philofophers,  they 
have  been  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  appropriate  names. 
The  phenomena  relating  to  mechanics  have  been  fuppofed  to 
be  diftindl  from  the  phenomena  of  chcmiftry;  and  as  yet  it 
would  be  confidered  as  rafh  to  clafs  the  galvanic  fads  as  fim- 
ple  chemical  changes  :  why  then  fhould  we,  in  dired  contra- 
didion  to  the  adopted  modes  of  nomenclature,  attempt  to 
identify  the  powers  producing  living  adion,  which  are,  with 
regard  to  us,  unknown,  with  the  agencies  of  organic  matter, 
which  are  obvious  and  afeertained  ?  It  is  furely  better  to 
confefs  our  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  life,  than  to  form 
obfeure  generalizations  founded  upon  loofe  analogies  concern¬ 
ing  them  ;  as  in  the  one  cafe  we  give  full  liberty  to  the  in- 
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vent ive  powers  of  the  human  mind;  but,  in  the  other,  we 
limit  its  exertions  to  a  particular  objed,  by  holding  up  to 
view  a  theory  which  is  moft  probably  falfe,  and  concerning 
which  it  is  neverthelefs  compelled  to  reafon. 

Indeed,  after  the  firft  enuntiation.  Dr.  Beddoes  himfelf 
feems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
fyftematiaing  concerning  the  organized  nature.  He  fays, 
“  again,  we  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  have  advanced  a  Hep  in  vital 
chemiftry.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  conllitution  of 
any  one  organ  in  any  one  of  its  conditions.  'We  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  difference  between  the  feveral  conditions  compa¬ 
tible  with  life.  How,  therefore,  the  recipient  and  the  receiv¬ 
ed  body  modify  each  other  in  the  firft  inftance,  remains  a 
perfed  myftery.  Nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  many  of 
the  confequenecs  of  the  primary  modifications.  Of  fome 
our  fenles  may  occafionally  inform  us  ;  and  would  inform  us 
of  more,  if  they  were  more  aifiduoufly  and  advamageoufly  ap¬ 
plied.  But  we  lhall  moft  grolsly  deceive  ourfelvesv  if  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  fuch  obfervations  as  we  at  prefent  take,  can  ever 
amount  to  a  theory  or  fyftematical  body  of  fads.  They  are, 
perhaps,  almoft  remote—efleds,  and  therefore,  relatively  to 
us,  uncertain — the  more  remote,  the  more  uncertain  ;  becaule, 
of  the  parts  progrellivcly  affeded,  if  any  one,  unknown  to 
the  obferver,  be  in  a  different  flate  at  different  times,  or  in 
different  perfons,  the  effed  that  has  previoufly  taken  place, 
and  is  again  expeded,  may  fail  to  appear.  Our  judgment, 
however,  refpeding  the  charader  of  medical  agents  muft 
abide  by  eft'eds,  thus  remote  and  uncertain.” 

The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  King,  on  the  comparative 
adion  of  opium  and  digitalis  on  cold-blooded  animals,  which 
follow  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  were  well  contrived, 
and  their  refults  are  curious  and  worthy  of  attention.  The 
account  of  them  will  not  admit  of  abridgment ;  and  we  muft: 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  Dr.  Beddoes’s  generalization  of 
fads  concerning  the  mode  of  operation  of  digitalis,  which,  in 
fome  meafure,  is  founded  upon  them. 

“  x.  Digitalis,  in  a  certain  dofe,  will  increafe  the  adion  of 
the  arterial  fyftem. 

“  2.  It  will  increafe  the  digeftive  power  of  the  ftomach, 
when  that  is  impaired. 

“  3.  It  will  often  induce  Deep,  like  opium.*  * 

'  “  4.  Like  opium,  in  an  over-dofe  it  occafions  languor  and 
exceflive  fenfibility,  headach,  dimuefs  of  vifton,  naul’ea,  and 
bilious  vomiting. 

“  5.  It  almoft  immediately  produces  great  excitement  in 
frogs,  fomewhat  as  opium  does ;  and  produces  certain  other 
effeds,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.” 

DIGNAN,  a  town  of  Venetian  Iflria,  three  miles  from 
the  gulf  of  Venice.  Long.  13.  5.  E.  Lat.  45.  10.  N. 

DIGNITY  ( Encycl .).  To  thofe  who  ftudy  human  nature, 
there  is  a  point  which  has  always  appeared  intricate  :  how 
comes  it  that  generofity  and  courage  are  more  efteemed,  and 
bellow  more  dignity,  than  good-nature,  or  even  juftice ;  though 
the  latter  contribute  more  than  the  former  to  private  as  well 
as  to  public  happinefs  ?  This  quellion,  bluntly  propoled, 
might  puzzle  even  a  philofopher  ;  but,  by  means  of  the  fore¬ 
going  obfervations,  will  eafily  be  lolved.  Human  virtues, 
like  other  objeds,  obtain  a  rank  in  our  eftimation,  not  from 
their  utility,  which  is  a  fubjed  ofreftedion,  but  from  the  di¬ 
red  impreffion  they  make  on  us.  Juftice  and  good-nature 
are  a  fort  of  negative  virtues,  that  fcarce  make  any  impreffion 
but  when  they  are  tranfgrelTed  :  courage  and  generofity,  on 
the  contrary,  producing  elevated  emotions,  enliven  greatly 
the  l'enfe  of  a  man’s  dignity,  both  in  himfelf  and  in  others  ;  and 
for  that  reafon,  courage  and  generofity  are  in  higher  regard 
than  the  other  virtues  mentioned  :  we  deferibe  them  as  grand 
and  elevated,  as  of  greater  dignity,  and  more  praile- worthy. 
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This  leads  us  to  examine  more  directly. emotions  and  paf- 
fions  with  refpeit  to  the  prefent  fubjeit  :  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  form  a  fcale  of  them,  beginning  with  the  meaneft, 
and  afcending  gradually  to  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank  and  dig¬ 
nity.  Plea  lute  felt  as  at  the  organ  of  fenfe,  named  corporeal 
pleafure,  is  perceived  to  be  low  3  and  when  indulged  to  excefs, 
is  perceived  alfo  to  be  mean :  for  that  reafon  perfons  of  any 
delicacy  difiemble  the  pleafure  they  take  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.  The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  having  no  organic 
feeling,  and  being  free  from  any  fenfe  of  meannefs,  are  in¬ 
dulged  without  any  fhame  :  they  even  rife  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  dignity  when  their  objeits  are  grand  or  elevated.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  fympathetic  paffions  :  a  virtuous  per- 
fon  behaving  with  fortitude  and  dignity  under  cruel  misfor¬ 
tunes,  makes  a  capital  figure;  and  the  fympaihifing  fneitator 
feek  in  himlelf  the  fame  dignity.  Sympathetic  dillrefs  at  the 
fame  time  never  is  mean  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  a  focial  being,  and  has  general  approbation. 
The  rank  that  love  poffeffes  in  the  fcale,  depends  in  a  great 
meafure  on  its  objeil  :  it  poffeffes  a  low  place  when  founded 
on  external  properties  merely  ;  and  is  mean  when  beftowed  on 
a  perfon  of  inferior  rank  without  any  extraordinary  qualifica¬ 
tion  :  but  when  founded  on  the  more  elevated  internal  pro¬ 
perties,  it  allumes  a  confiderable  degree  of  dignity.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  of  friendfihip.  When  gratitude  is  warm,  it 
animates  the  mind  3  but  it  fcarce  rifes  to  dignity.  Joy  be¬ 
llows  dignity  when  it  proceeds  from  an  elevated  caule.  If 
we  can  depend  upon  induition,  dignity  is  not  a  property  of 
any  difagrecable  pafiion  :  one  is  flight,  another  fevere  3  one 
depreffes  the  mind,  another  animates  it ;  but  there  is  no  ele¬ 
vation,  far  lei's  dignity,  in  any  of  them.  Revenge,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  though  it  inflame  and  fwell  the  mind,  is  not  accompa¬ 
nied  with  dignity,  not  even  with  elevation  :  it  is  not  however 
felt  as  mean  or  grovelling,  unlefs  when  it  takes  indiredt  mea- 
fures  for  gratification.  Shame  and  remorfe,  though  they 
fink  the  fpirits,  are  not  mean.  Pride,  a  difagreeable  paffion, 
bellows  no  dignity  in  the  eye  of  a  fpeclator.  Vanity  always 
appears  mean,  and  extremely  fo  where  founded,  as  commonly 
happens,  on  trivial  qualifications. 

We  proceed  to  the  pleafures  of  the  underftanding,  which 
poffefs  a  high  rank  in  point  of  dignity.  Of  this  every  one 
will  be  fenfible,  when  he  confiders  the  important  truths  that 
have  been  laid  open  by  fcience :  fuch  as  general  theorems, 
and  the  general  laws  that  govern  the  material  and  moral 
worlds.  The  pleafures  of  the  underftanding  are  fuited  to  a 
man  as  a  rational  and  contemplative  being,  and  they  tend 
not  a  little  to  ennoble  his  nature  ;  even  to  the  Deity  he 
ffretcheth  his  contemplations,  which,  in  the  difeovery  of  in¬ 
finite  power,  wifdom,  and  benevolence,  afford  delight  of  the 
rnoft  exalted  kind.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  fine  arts,  ftu- 
died  as  a  rational  fcience,  afford  entertainment  of  great  dig¬ 
nity  ;  fuperior  far  to  what  they  afford  as  a  fubjeit  of  tafte 
merely. 

But  contemplation,  however  in  itfelf  valuable,  is  chiefly  re- 
fpeited  as  fubfervient  to  action  3  for  man  is  intended  to  be 
more  an  ailiva  than  a  contemplative  being.  He  accordingly 
fliews  more  dignity  in  aftion  than  in  contemplation  :  gene- 
rofit f,  magnanimity,  heroifm,  raife  his  character  to  the  higheft 
pitch  :  thefe  beft  exprefs  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  ad¬ 
vance  him  nearer  to  divinity  than  any  other  of  his  attri¬ 
butes. 

Having  endeavoured  to  affign  the  efficient  eaufe  of  dignity 
and  meannefs,  by  unfolding  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
founded,  we  proceed  to  explain  the  final  eaufe  of  the  dignity 
or  meannefs  bellowed  upon  the  l'everal  partieulars  above  men¬ 
tioned,  beginning  with  corporeal  pleafures.  Thefe,  as  far  as 
ufeful,  are,  like  juftice,  fenced. with  fufficient  fan&ions  to  pre¬ 


vent  their  being  negleiled  :  hunger  and  third  are  painful 
fenfations ;  and  we  are  incited  to  animal  love  by  a  vigorous 
propenfity  :  were  corporeal  pleafures  dignified  over  and  above 
with  a  place  in  a  high  clafs,  they  would  infallibly  overturn 
the  balance  of  the  mind,  by  outweighing  the  focial  affections. 
This  is  a  fatisfa&ory  final  eaufe  for  refufing  to  thefe  pleafures 
any  degree  of  dignity  :  and  the  final  eaufe  is  not  lefs  evident 
of  their  meannefs,  when  they  are  indulged  to  excefs.  The 
more  refined  pleafures  of  external  fenfe,  conveyed  by  the  eye 
and  the  ear  from  natural  objects  and  from  the  fine  arts,  de- 
ferve  a  high  place  in  our  efteem,  becaufe  of  their  lingular  and 
extenfive  utility  :  in  feme  cafes  they  rife  to  a  confiderable 
dignity  ;  and  the  very  lowed;  pleafures  of  the  kind  are  never 
elleemed  mean  or  grovelirrg.  The  pleafure  arifing  from  wit, 
humour,  ridicule,  or  from  what  is  fimply  ludicrous,  is  ulelul 
by  relaxing  the  mind  after  the  fatigue  of  more  manly  occupa¬ 
tion  :  but  the  mind,  when  it  furrenders  itfelf  to  pleafure  of 
that  kind,  lofes  its  vigour,  and  finks  gradually  into  {loth.  The 
place  this  pleafure  occupies  in  point  of  dignity,  is  adjulled  to 
thefe  views  ;  to  make  it  ul'eful  as  a  relaxation,  it  is  not  brand¬ 
ed  with  meannefs ;  to  prevent  its  ulurpation,  it  is  removed 
from  that  place  but  a  fingle  degree  :  no  man  values  himfelf 
for  that  pleafure,  even  dining  gratification  ;  and  if  it  have 
engrolfed  more  of  his  time  than  is  requifite  for  relaxation, 
he  looks  back  with  fome  degree  of  fhame. 

In  point  of  dignity,  the  focial  emotions  rife  above  the  felfilh, 
and  much  above  thofe  of  the  eye  and  ear  :  man  is  by  his  na¬ 
ture  a  focial  being  3  and  to  qualify  him  for  fociety,  it  is  wifely 
contrived,  that  he  fhould  value  himlelf  more  for  being  focial 
than  felfilh. 

The  excellency  of  man  is  chiefly  dilcernible  in  the  great  im¬ 
provements  he  is  fufceptible  of  in  fociety  :  thefe,  by  perfever- 
ance,  may  be  carried  on  progreffively,  above  any  alfignable 
limits;  and  even  abftraitjng  from  revelation,  there  is  great 
probability,  that  the  progrefs  begun  here  wiil  be  completed  in 
l'ome  future  date.  Now,  as  all  valuable  improvements  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  exercife  of  our  rational  faculties,  the  author  of 
our  nature,  in  order  to  excite  us  to  a  due  fenfe  of  thefe  facul¬ 
ties,  hath  affigned  a  high  rank  to  the  pleafures  of  the  under¬ 
ftanding  :  their  utility,  with  refpeil  to  this  life  as  well  as  a  fu¬ 
ture,  entitles  them  to  that  rank. 

But  as  aition  is  the  aim  of  all  our  improvements,  virtuous 
aitions  jutlly  poffefs  the  higheft  of  all  the  ranks.  Thefe,  we 
find,  are  by  nature  diftributed  into  different  claffes,  and  the 
firll  in  point  of  dignity  affigned  to  ailions  that  appear  not  the 
firft  in  point  of  ufe  :  generality,  for  example,  in  the  fenfe  of 
mankind  is  more  refpeited  than  juftice,  though  the  latter  is 
undoubtedly  more  effential  to  fociety;  and  magnanimity,  he¬ 
roifm,  undaunted  courage,  rife  ftill  higher  in  our  efteem  :  the 
reafon  of  which  is  explained  above. 

DILIGENCE,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  either  that  care  and 
attention  which  parties  are  bound  to  give,  in  implementing 
certain  contrails  or  trulls,  and  which  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  contrail.  Or  it  fignifies  certain  forms  of  law, 
whereby  the  creditor  endeavours  to  operate  his  payment,  ei¬ 
ther  by  affedling  the  perfon  or  eftate  of  the  debtor. 

DILLA,  Mount,  a  remarkable  promontory  of  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Tillicherry.  Long.  75. 
2.  E.  Lat.  12,  x.  N. 

DlMOTUC,  a  town  of  Romania,  with  a  Greek  arch- 
bilhop’s  fee;  feated  on  a  mountain,  furrounded  by  the  Me* 
riza,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Adrianople.  Long.  26.  15.  E.  Lat, 
41/35. N. 

DINANT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coaft,  feated  on  a  craggy  mountain,  at  the  foot  of. 
which  is,  the  river  Ranee,  20  miles  S,  of  St.  Malo.  Long.  1, 
58.  W«  Lat.  48.  20,  N.  - 
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Dinamt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  ties  whom  they  worth ipped.  Not  to  interfere  with  this  opi- 
with  a  cattle,  feated  near  the  Meufe,  ia  miles  S.  of  Namur,  nion,  it  may  yet  be  allowed  to  the  philofopher,  whofe  province 
Long,  4.  51.  E.  Lat.  50.  l  7.  N.  -  it  is  to  trace  or  fupply  the  latent  and  intricate  connection  be- 

DINASMONDY,  ?,  town  in  Merionethfhire,  with  a  mar-  .  tween  caufes  and  eftedts,  to  confine  his  confideration  to  thofe 
bet  on  Friday,  18  miles  S.  of  Bala,  and  190  N  W.  of  Lon-  natural  and  Jecondary  caufes,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
don.  Long.  3.  40.  W.  Lat  52.  37.  N.  at  leatt  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  extraordinary  and 

DINCHURCH',  a  village  in  Kent,  in  Romney  Marfli,  important  event.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  any  caufes  of 
three  miles  N.E,  of  Romney.  Here  are  kept  the  records  of  that  defcription  can  be  aliigned  with  greater  probability  than 
the  Marfli ;  and  the  court  is  held  by  the  lords  of  the  Marfli,  the  Jive  following',  1.  the  inflexible,  and,  if  we- may  ufe  the 
and  the  members  of  the  corporation,  who  are  appointed  by  expreflion,  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Chriftians ;  a.  the  dodtrine 
ltitute,  33  Edward  III.  to  regulate  all  affairs  concerning  the  of  a  future  life;  3.  the  miraculous  powers  aferi bed  to  the-pri- 

Marflt.  native  church  ;  4.  the  pure  and  a  u  ft  ere  morals  of  the  Chrif- 

DINCKELSPIL,  a  free  imperial  town  of  Suabia.  It  has  tians  ;  5.  the  union  and  difeiphneof  the  Chriflian  republic, 
a  great  and  a  little  council  :  the  former  is  a  mixture  of  Pa-  I.  No  qualities  could  be  imagined  mere  directly  calculated 
piits  and  Lutherans;  but  the  little  one  are  all  Papitfs.  It  to  frufirate  the  attempts  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  than  the 
carries  on  a  trade  in  cloth  and  reaping-hooks,  and  is  feated  inflexibility,  and,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  the  intolerance, 
on  the  Werniiz,  37  miles  S.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Long.  10.  of  their  zeal.  Their  fyllem  of  profelytifm  was  fundamentally 
20.  F,.  Lat.  49.  o.  N.  erroneous.  The  religion  which  they  propofed  was  indeed  fo- 

DINGELFING,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  feated  on  the  far  of  a  general  nature,  that  none  were  excluded  from  the  be¬ 
lter,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Landfchut.  Long.  12.36.  E.  Lat.  nefitofit:  it  was  intendea  for  a  common  blefling.  Yet, with 
48.  40.  N.  all  this  liberality,  Chriftianity  was,  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe,  and  to 

DINGLE,  a  fea-port  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  the  laft  degree,  an  unfocial  religion.  It  would  neither  ac- 
feated  in  Dingle  Bay,  four  miles  W.  of  Limerick.  Long,  commodate  itfelf  to  the  reigning  fuperftitions,  ‘  nor  would  it 

8.  40.  W.  Lat  52.  4a.  N.  admit  any  allocation  with  them.  It  was  determined  to  lland 

DIO  CASSIUS,  a  famous  Greek  hiflorion,  a  native  of Ni-  alone;  and  wherever  it  prevailed,  it  mult  prevail  upon  the 
cea,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  was  governor  of  Pergamus  and  Smyrna,  ruins  of  all  other  fyftems.  With  fuch  pretenfions,  the  he- 
and  commanded  in  Africa  and  Pannonia.  In  the  year  229,  raids  of  the  Gofpel  could  not  reafonably  hope  for  a  favourable 
he  was  raifed  by  Alexander  Severus  to  the  dignity  of  conful ;  reception.  Their  apparent  arrogance  could  only  ferve  to  pro- 
but  not  being  agreeable  to  the  troops,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  voke  the  indignation  of  thole  whom  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  ended  his  days.  He  com-  vert ;  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  profecuted  their  caufe, 
pofed  a  Roman  Hittory  in  Greek,  a  part  of  which  only  has  efpecially  if  it  were  fo  extravagant  as  has  with  great  corafi- 
been  handed  down  to  us.  He  is  accufed  of  partiality  againft  dence  been  aflerted,  would,  according  to  the  natural  courj'e  of 
Pompey,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  feveral  other  great  men.  He  is  .  things,  have  adiredt  tendency  to  defeat  their  object*, 
chiefly  etteemed  for  the  fpeeches  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  II.  The  dodltine  of  a  future  ftate  of  retribution,  of  reward 
Agrippa  and  Mecsenas,  when  Auguftus  advifed  with  them  to  the  good,  and  of  punifliment  to  the  wicked,  was  by  no 
whether  he  fliould  preferve  the  empire,  (or  rettore  the  ancient  means  a  peculiar  doCtrine  of  Chriftianity.  Heathenifm  had 
government  its  Elyfium  and  its  Tartarus.  The  natural  apprehenfion, 

DIOCLESIAN.  The  bloody  perfections  of  the  Chriflians,  however,  with  refpedt  to  a  future  ftate,  had  produced  in  the 
in  the  time  of  this  emperor,  forms  a  chronological  aera,  called  majority  of  the  civilifed  Gentiles,  the  common  people  as  well 
the  eera  of  Dioc/Jian ,  or  of  the  martyrs.  The  caufes  of  a  fup-  as  the  higher  ranks  of  the  philofophers,  a  difbelief  arid  con- 
pofed  extinction  of  Chriftianity  at  that  period,  having  been  tempt  of  the  dodtrine  ; — at  leaft,  of  that  part  which  relates  to 
the  fubjedt  of  fome  literary  controverfy,  the  following  remarks  future  punilhment-)-,  Socrates,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  admitted 
on  the  fubjedt,  which  appeared  in  the  Britifli  Magazine  for  only  the  alternative  of  the  mortality  of  the  foul,  or  of  its  fu- 
1800,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  of  our  readers.  ture  enjoyment  or  happinefsj.  Chriftianity  came  forward  to 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  fays  the  wri  er,  that  the  Chriflian  reli-  revive  the  exploded  dodtrine  :  it  arrayed  the  happinefs  of  the 
gion,  inftead  of  obtaining  a  decifive  and  lafting  vidiory  over  righteous  with  new  glories,  and  conferred  new  terrors  upon 
Paganifm,  in  the  reign  of  Conllantine  the  Great,  was  itfelf  the  place  of  punifliment.  But  the  heathens  had  given  up 
totally  annihilated  by  the  perfecution,  commonly  called  the  their  Elyfium,  and  the  fpiritual  heaven  of  the  Chriflians  was 
Dioclefian.  In  order  to  a  more  complete  inverfion  of  the  fadt,  not  more  alluring  :  they  had  fucceeded  in  diflipating  the  dread 
let  it  be  further  fuppofed,  that  the  progrefs  of  this  religion,  of  thoir  Tartarus,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expedted  that  they 
immediately  upon  its  firft  promulgation,  was  exceedingly  rapid,  lhould  tamely  fubmit  to  the  frefli  impofition  of  the  dodtrine, 
and  that  it  gradually  declined  under  fucceflive  persecutions,  rendered  more  formidable  both  by  the  evidence  which  fup- 
t ill  it  became  extindt  under  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  ported  it,  and  by  the  additional  horrors  with  which  it  was  at-  * 
This  period  is  fixed  upon  for  the  final  overthrow  of  Chriftianity.  tended. 

becaufe  it  fupplies  the  mod  adequate  caufe  of  the  fuppoled  III.  A  claim  to  miraculous  powers,  when  confidered  as  a 
event,  which  comes  neared  in  point  of  time  to  the  oppofite  natural  caufe,  muft  be  underftood  of  thofe  which  are  unjuftly 
of  the  real  one.  pretended  to;  or,  which  are  falfe  :  for  real  miracles  are  a  fu- 

The  patrons  and  adherents  of  the  triumphant  religion  pernatural  caule,  and  are  only  compatible  with  a  true  religion, 
would,  without  doubt,  aferibe  the  deftrudtion  of  an  enemy.  Miracles,  thus  explained,  were  nothing  new  to  the  heathens, 
once  fo  formidable,  to  the  miraculous  interpofion  of  the  dei-  Their  own  religion  was  founded  upon  them.  Neither  were 


*  For  the  indignation  of  the  heathens  againft  the  Jews  on  account  of  the  infociability  of  their  religion,  fee  Jofephus  cont. 
Apion,  lib.  2.  §.  7.  For  the  fame  fadt,  more  efpecially  with  refpedt  to  the  Chriftians,  fee  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation, 
book  2.  §  6. 

t  1  his  is  proved  with  triumphant  evidence  by  Leland,  in  his  Advantage  and  Neceflity,  &c.  book  3.  ch.  8, 

X  Apologia  Socratis,  §  22.  Cicero  de  Senedtute,  fub  finem,  Seneca,  Ep.  24. 


they  averle  to  admit  the  claims  of  Chriftianity.  But  then 
they  expended,  they  thought  themfelves  entitled  to,  a  return 
of  the  compliment.  When,  therefore,  they  found  that  the 
religion  propofcd  to  their  acceptance,  inlread  of  being  flattered, 
or  even  contented  with  this  honour,  afpired  to  iovereign  and 
exclufive  dominion,  its  arrogant  pretenfions  would  naturally 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  votaries  of .  heatbenifm.  And 
the  lefs  able  they  were  to  afcribe  to  impofture  the  miracles 
to  which  it  pretended,  the  more  violent  would  be  their  preju¬ 
dices,  and  the  more  extravagant  their  refentrnent. 

IV.  While  the  religion  of  the  Chriftians  was  calculated  to 
make  them  benefaftors  to  the  world,  by  engaging  them  in  the 
prradlice  of  the  whole  circle  of  duty,  to  God,  their  neighbour, 
and  themfelves,  they  neverthelefs  confidered  that  part  of  it 
which  concerns  the  lupreme  Being  as  paramount  to  all  the 
reft,  and  in  every  cafe  of  competition  entitled  to  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  From  this  principle  flowed  their  purity,  and  what  is 
denominated  their  aufterity.  It  was  a  principle  which  they 
held  in  common  with  Socrates*.  But,  however  reafonable,  it 
could  never  fail  to  give  offence;  and  it  has  always  been  ob- 
I'erved,  that  a  confpicuous  moral  fuperiority,  on  account  of 
the  reproof  which  it  conveys  to  the  generality,  is  alrnoft  fure 
to  create  enemies-)-.  Nor  is  there  any  hatred  fo  virulent  as 
that  which  has  an  unjuft  foundation  J.  Even  the  fortitude 
which  the  Chriftians  difplayed  in  their  martyrdom,  could  not 
efcape  a  fmifter  interpretatien.  It  was  branded  as  obftinacy  §. 
And  then,  inftead  of  conciliating  the  compaffion,  or  exciting 
the  admiration  of  the  heathens,  it  only  ferved  for  a  more  fpe- 
cious  pretence  ef  profecuting  the  perlecution  of  thefe  unhappy 
fnfferers  with  increafed  feverity.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the 
virtues  of  the  primitive  Chriftians. 

V.  The  Homans,  who  valued  themfelves  principally  upon 
their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government,  would  behold  with 
extreme  jealoufy  the  rife  and  eftabliftiment  of  an  independent 
and  increaflng  fociety  within  the  bofom  of  their  own  domi¬ 
nions — an  imperium  in  imperio  ||.  Nor  would  the  aft'ump- 
tion  of  the  charafter  of  religion  in  any  way  abate  this  jealoufy  ; 
of  which  their  treatment  of  the  Bacchic  myfteries  at  Rome  is 
a  remarkable  inftance^f.  When,  therefore,  the  converts  to 
Chriftianity  had,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  according  to  Tacitus**, 
become  a  vaft  multitude,  and,  in  the  exulting  language  of  Ter- 
tullian,  had  filled  every  part  of  the  empire)--)-,  it  was  not  to  be 
expelled  that  the  rulers  of  that  empire  would  behold  with  in¬ 
difference  a  fociety,  however  peaceable  the  fpirit  of  its  infti- 
tution,  anfl  the  conduit  of  its  members,  which  their  principles 
@r  their  prejudices  could  only  dilpofe  them  to  look  upon  as  a 
confpiracy.  It  was  the  fait.  And  the  caufes  which  have 
been  mentioned,  uniting  their  influence  with  this,  produced 
that  feries  of  progreffive  perfecutions,  which  had  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  not  only  the  fubjugation,  but  the  extermination  and  de- 
ftruition  of  Chriftianity. 

When  Chriftianity  had  thus  armed  againft  itfelf,  the  power 
and  policy  of  a  mighty  empire,  the  jealoufy  of  its  magiftracy, 
both  fupreme  and  l'ubordinate,  the  interefts  of  its  priefthood. 


the  virulent  and  well-dlfcipllned  rancour  of  its  philofoph'ers, 
and  the  furious  paffions  of  a  fuperftitious  and  inflamed  popu¬ 
lace,  it  were  jultly  to  be  efteemed  a  miracle,  if  a  religion,  of 
which  non-reflfiance  was  the  moft  fpec’ious  reproach,  ftiould 
efcape  the  deftruftion  with  which  it  was  threatened. 

Such  are  the  natural  caufes  by  which  the  event* here  fup- 
pofed  may  be  accounted  for.  Nor  will  the  objection,  that 
precifely  the  fame  caufes  have  b«en  afligned  for  a  fait  direftly 
the  oppofiteJI,  have  any  weight  with  the  pbilofopher,  who  is 
fatisfled  that  the  flexibility  of  an  argument,  as  it  enlarges  the 
fphere  of  its  operation,  and  gives  it  liberty  to  a£t  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  is  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  difparagement  to  it. 
And  it  can  with  as  little  reafon  be  expefted,  that  he  who  is  fo 
juftly  offended  at  the  obftinate  inflexibility  of  the  Chriftian,  will 
fo  far  lofe  fight  of  the  confiftency  of  his  character,  as  to  regard 
it  with  greater  indulgence,  even  though  truth  herj'elf  fbould 
venture  to  affume  it. 

DIONYSIUS  ( Areopagita) ,  was  born  at  Athens,  and 
educated  there.  He  went  afterwards  to  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt;  where,  if  we  may  believe  fome  writers  of  his  life, 
he  faw  that  wonderful  eclipfe  which  happened  at  our  Sa¬ 
viours  pafiion,  and  was  urged  by  fome  extraordinary  im- 
pulfe  to  cry  out,  Aut  Dens  patitur,  aut  cum  putiente  do/et  ; 
“  Either  God  himfirlf  fuffers,  or  condoles  with  him  who 
does.”  At  his  return  to  Athens  he  was  elefted  into  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name  ot 
Areopagile.  About  the  year  50  he  embraced  Chriftianity  ; 
and,  as  fome  fay,  was  appointed  firft  bifhop  of  Athens  by 
St.  Paul.  Of  his  converfion  we  have  an  account  in  the 
iyth  chapter  of  the  Acfts  of  the  Apoftles. — He  is  fuppofed 
to  have  buffered  martyrdom  ;  but  whether  under  Domi- 
tian,  Trajan,  or  Adrian,  is  not  certain.  We  have  nothing 
remaining  under  his  name,  but  what  there  is  the  greateft. 
reafon  to  believe  fpurious. 

Dionysius  (Bifhop  of  Corinth),  flourifhed  underlie 
reigns  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus  ;  and  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  buffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  178.  We 
know  little  more  of  him  than  what  appears  from  fome  of 
his  epifiles,  preferved  by  Eufebius  :  from  which  we  learn, 
that  he  was  not  only  very  diligent  in  his  paftoral  care  over 
the  flock  committed  to  him,  but  that  he  extended  his  care 
likewife  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  countries  and  cities. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
horts  them  to  peace  and  concord  :  another  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  in  which  he  recommends  purity  of  faith  and  evan¬ 
gelical  holinefs :  a  third  to  the  Nicomedians,  to  bid  them 
beware  of  the  herefy  of  Marcion  :  a  fourth  to  the  churches 
of  Crete  :  a  fifth  to  the  churches  of  Pontus  :  a  fixth  to 
the  Gnoffians,  in  which  he  admonifhes  Pinytus,  their  bifhop, 
not  to  impofe  too  feverely  upon  the  brethren  the  heavy 
burthen  of  continence,  but  to  confider  the  frailties  and  infir¬ 
mities  of  the  fiefti.  He  wrote  alfo  a  feventh  letter  to  the 
Romans,  in  which  he  mentions  the  famous  epiftle  of  Cle¬ 
mens  to  the  Corinthians  ;  which,  as  we  learn  from  him, 


*  Plat.  Ap.  Sac.  §11.  .... 

■j-  Vivtutem  incolumen  odimus.  Horat.  Od.  lib.  3.  24.  Etiam  gloria  ac  virtus  infenfos  habet,  ut  nimis  ex  pfopinquo  di- 

verfa  arguens.  Tacitus  Annal.  lib.  4.  §  33. 

J-Odiis,  quorum  caufae  acriores,  quia  iniquae.  Tac.  Ann.  lib.  1.  §  33* 

§.  With  Pliny  it  was  “  inflexibilis  obftinatio,”  lib.  10.  ep.  97  ;  with  Marcus  Antinoninus  a-agaTafi;,  lib.  10.  §  3. 
In  another  caufe  it  might  have  fuggefted  the — Juftum  et  tenacem  propofiti  virum.  See. 

jj  Tu  regere  imperio  pspulos,  Romane,  memento,  haec  tibi  erunt  artes,  &c.  Virg.  En.  lib.  6.  851.  See. 

Liv.  Hift.  lib.  39.  §  8,  particularly  §  16, 

*  *  Ingens  multitudo.  Tac.  Hift.  lib.  13.  §  44. 

-j-f  Helterni  fumus  et  veltra  omnia  implevimus,  urbes,  &c.  <•*  Sola  vobis  relinquimus  templa.  Tert.  Ap.  cap.  37. 

||  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  See.  ch.  15. 
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was  wont^at  that  time,  to  be  publicly  read  in  their  churches. 
But  none  of  thefe  letters  are  now  extant. 

Dionysius  (Bifliop  of  Alexandria),  was  born  a  Hea¬ 
then,  and  of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family.  He  was  a 
diligent  enquirer  after  truth,  which  he  looked  for  in  vain 
among  the  feels' of  philofophers ;  but  at  laft  found  it  in 
Chriftianity,  in  which  he  was  probably  confirmed  by  his 
preceptor  Oiigen.  He  was  made  a  prefbyter  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria  in  232;  and,  in  247,  was  raifed  to  that  fee 
upon  the  death  of  Heracles.  When  the  Decian  perfecution 
arofe,  he  was  feiaedby  the  foldiers  and  fent  to  Tapofiris,  a 
little  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopus  ;  but  he  ef- 
caped  without  beinghurt,  of  which  there  is  a  marvellous  ac¬ 
count  in  the  fragments  of  one  of  his  letters,  which  Eufebius 
has  preferred.  He  did  not  come  off  fo  well  under  the  Va¬ 
lerian  perfecution,  which  began  in  257  :  for  then  he  was 
forcibly  hurried  off  in  the  midft  of  a  dangerous,  illnefs,  and 
banifhed  to  Cephrus,  a  moft  defei  t  and  uncultivated  region 
of  Lybia,  in  which  terrible  fituation  he  remained  for  three 
years.  Afterwards,  when  Gallienus  publifhed  an  ediCt  of 
toleration  to  the  Chriftians,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  and 
applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  offices  of  his  function,  as 
well  by  converting  heathens,  as  by  fuppreffing  heretics. 
The  Novatian  heiefy  he  laboured  to  put  a  flop  to;  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  quiet  the  difpute,  which  was  riien  to  fome 
height,  between  Stephen  and  Cyprian,  concerning  the  re- 
baptization  of  heretics  :  but  he  attempted  both  thefe  things 
with  Chriftian  moderation  and  candour.  For  it  imift  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  his  credit,  that  he  feems  to  have  poffeffed 
more  of  that  fpirit  of  gentlenefs  and  meeknefs,  than  was 
ufually  to  be  found  in  thofe  primitive  and  zealous  times.  A 
little  before  his  death  he  was  called  to  a  fynod  at  Antioch, 
to  defend  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift  againfl  Paul  of  Samo- 
fata,  who  was  bifhop  of  Antioch  :  but  he  could  not  appear 
by  reafon  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities.  He  wrote  a  letter 
however  to  that  church,  in  which  he  explained  his  own 
opinion  of  the  matter,  and  refuted  Paul :  whom  he  thought 
fo  very  blameable  for  advancing  fuch  an  error,  that  he  did 
not  deign  to  falute  him  even  by  name.  He  died  in  the  year 
267;  and,  though  his  writings  were  very  numerous,  yet 
fcarce  any  of  them  are  come  down  to  us,  except  fome  frag¬ 
ments  preffirved  by  Eufebius. 

DIOPHANTUS,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  reputed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  algebra.  When 
he  lived,  is  not  known  :  fome  have  placed  him  before  Chrifl, 
and  fome  after,  with  equal  uncertainty.  He  wrote  13  books 
of  arithmetic  ;  which  the  aflronomer  Regiomontanus  tells  us, 
are  ltill  preferved  in  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  library:  Meziriac’s 
edition  of  feven  of  thefe  books  has  been  feveral  times  reprint¬ 
ed,  with  notes  and  illuftrations. 

DIPLOMATICS  ( Encycl . ).  In  order  to  underhand  the 
•nature  of  diplomas,  and  manuferipts,  and  to  diftinguiih  the 
authentic  from  the  counterfeit,  it  is  neceifary  to  know  that 
the  paper  of  the  ancients  came  from  Egypt,  and  was  formed 
of  thin  leaves  or  membranes,  taken  from  the  branches  of  a 
tree  named  Papynis,  or  Bibhim  JEgyptiacum,  and  which  were 
parted  one  over  the  other  with  the  tlime  of  the  Nile,  and  were 
prefl'ed  and  polilhed  with  a  pumice-ftone.  T  his  paper  was 
very  fcarce ;  and  it  was  of  various  qualities,  forms,  and  prices, 
which  they  dirtinguiffied  by  the  names  of  chart  a  hicratica ,  !u- 
ria,  augujta,  amphitheatrica ,  faitica ,  tanirica,  emporetica,  &c.< 
They  cut  this  paper  into  fquare  leaves,  which  they  patted  one 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  make  rolls  of  them  :  from  whence 
an  entire  book  was  called  volumen,  from  volveudo ;  and  the 
leaves  of  which  it  confilted,  pagince.  Sometimes,  alfo,  they 
parted  the  leaves  all  together  by  one  of  their  extremities,  as 
is  now  pradtifed  in  binding  3  by  this  method  they  formed  the 

Von.  X. 


hack  of  a  book,  and  thefe  the  learned  caU  cordiccs.  Th  en¬ 
rolled  the  volume  round  a  flick,  which  they  named  umbilicus ; 
and  the  two  ends  that  came  out  beyond  the  paper,  cornua. 
The  title,  wrote  on  parchment,  in  purple  characters,  was 
joined  to  the  teft  fheet,  and  ferved  it  as  a  cover.  They  made 
ufe  of  all  forts  of  brings  or  ribbands,  and  even  fometimes  of 
locks,  to  clofe  the  book;  and  fometimes  alfo  it  was  put  into 
a  cafe.  But  there  is  not  now  to  be  found,  in  any  library  or 
cabinet  whatever,  any  one  of  thefe  volumes.  We  have  been 
afl'ured,  however,  by  a  traveller,  that  he  had  feen  feveral  of 
them  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  ;  but  fo  damaged,  the 
paper  fo  ftiff  and  brittle,  by  the  length  of  time,  that  it  was 
impofiible  to  unrol  them,  and  confequently  to  make  any  ufe  of 
them  ;  for  on  the  firft:  touch  they  fell  into  fhatters.  We  ffiall. 
fpeak  hereafter  of  thofe  books  they  call  codicss. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  precife  time  when  our  modern  pa¬ 
per  was  invented  ;  and  when  they  began  to  make  ufe  of  pens 
in  writing,  inftead  of  the  rtalks  of  reeds.  The  ink  that  the 
ancients  ufed,  was  not  made  of  vitriol  and  galls,  like  the 
modern,  but  of  foot.  Sometimes  alfo  they  wrote  with  red 
ink  made  of  vermilion  ;  or  in  letters  of  gold,  on  purple  or 
violet  parchment.  It  is  not  difficult  for  thofe  who  apply  them- 
felves  to  this  ftudy,  to  diftinguifh  the  parchment  of  the  ancients 
from  that  of  the  moderns,  as  well  as  their  ink  and  various  ex¬ 
terior  characters  :  buit  that  which  beft  diftinguifhes  the  original 
from  the  counterfeit,  is  the  writing  or  character  itfelf ;  which 
is  fo  diltindtly  different  from  one  century  to  another,  that  we 
may  tell  with  certainty,  within  about  40  or  50  years,  when 
any  diploma  was  written.  There  are  two  works  which  furniffi 
the  cleared  lights  on  this  matter,  and  which  may  ferve  as 
lure  guides  in  the  judgments  we  may  have  occafion  to  make 
on  what  are  called  ancient  diplomas.  The  one  is  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  treatife  on  the  Diplomatic,  by  F.  Mabillon  ;  and  the  other, 
the  firft  volume  of  the  C-hronicon  Gotvicenfe.  We  there  find 
Ipecimens  of  all  the  characters,  the  flouriffies,  and  different 
methods  of  writing,  of  every  age.  For  thefe  matters,  there¬ 
fore,  vve  mud  refer  our  readers  to  thofe  authors ;  and  ffiall 
here  only  add,  that 

All  the  diplomas  are  wrote  in  Latin,  and  confequently  the 
letters  and  characters  have  a  refemblance  to  each  other  :  but 
there  are  certain  ltrokes  of  the  pen  which  diftinguifh  not  only 
the  ages,  but  alfo  the  different  nations ;  as  the  writings  of 
the  Lombards,  French,  SaxonSf,  &rc.  The  letters  in  the  dip¬ 
lomas  are  alfo  ufually  longer,  and  not  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  of 
manuferipts.  There  has  been  alfo  introduced  a  kind  of  court- 
hand,  of  a  very  difproportionate  length,  and  the  letters  of 
which  are  called  Exiles  lit.  ter  ex,  cri/pce  ac  protrafliorcs.  The 
firft  line  of  the  diploma,  the  fignature  of  the  fovereign,  that 
of  the  chancellor,  notary,  &c.  are  ufually  wrote  in  this  cha¬ 
racter. 

The  fignature  of  a  diploma  confifts  either  of  the  fign  of  the 
crofis,  or  of  a  monogram  or  cipher,  compofed  of  the  letters  of 
the  names  of  thofe  who  fubferibed  it.  The  initial  liters  of 
the  name,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  titles,  were  placed  about 
this  crofs.  By  degrees  the  cultom  changed,  and  they  invent¬ 
ed  other  marks  ;  as  for  example,  the  fign  of  Charlemagne 
was  thus  : 

R 

A 

K - s 

V 

L. 

They  fometimes  added  alfo  the  dates  and  epoch  of  the  figna¬ 
ture,  the  feafts  of  the  church,  the  days  of  the  calendar,  and 
other  like  matters.  The  fucceffive  corruption  of  the  Latin 
language,  the  ftyle  and  orthography  of  each  age,  as  well  as 
their  different  titles  and  forms ;  the  abbreviations,  aecentua- 
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tion,  and  punctuation,  and  the  various  methods  of  writing 
the  diphthongs  ;  all  thefe  matters  united,  form  fo  many  cha¬ 
racters  and  marks  by  which  the  authenticity  of  a  diploma  is 
to  be  known. 

The  feal  annexed  to  a  diploma  was  anciently  of  white  wax, 
and  artfully  imprinted  on  the  parchment  itfelf.  It  was  after¬ 
ward  pendent  from  the  paper,  and  inclofed  in  a  box  or  cafe, 
which  they  called  bulla.  There  are.fome  alio  that  are  damped 
on  metal,  and  even  on  pure  gold.  Yf  hen  a  diploma  bears  all 
the  characters  that  are  requifite  to  the  time  and  place  where 
it  is  fuppofed  to  be  written,  its  authenticity  is  not  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  we  cannot  examine  them  too 
fcrupnloufly,  feeing  that  the  monks  and  priefts  of  former  ages 
have  been  very  adroit  in  making  of  counterfeits;  and  the 
more,  as  they  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  princes  and  ftatefrnen, 
and  were  even  fome  times  in  poffeliion  of  their  rings  or  feals. 

With  regard  to  manuferipts  that  were  wrote  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  it  is  neceffary  (1)  to  know  their  nature, 
their  effential  qualities,  and  matter;  (2)  to  be  able  to  read 
t-hem  freely,  and  without  error;  (5)  to  judge  of  their  anti¬ 
quity  by  thofe  characters  which  we  have  juft  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  diplomas ;  and  (4)  to  render  them  of  ufe  in  the 
fciences.  As  tht  re  are  icarce  any  of  the  ancient  codes  now 
remaining  (fee  par.  2.)  wrote  on  the  Egyptian  paper,  or  on 
wood,  ivory,  &c.  we  have  only  to  consider  thole  that  are 
written  on  parchment  or  vellum  (membraneos),  and  iuch  as 
are  wrote  on  our  paper  ( clicu  taceos) .  The  former  of  thefe 
are  in  moft  efteem.  With  regard  to  the  character,  thefe 
codes  are  written  either  in  fquare  and  capital  letters,  or  in 
half  fquare,  or  round  and  fmall  letters.  Thofe  of  the  firft 
kind  are  the  moft  ancient.  There  are  no  intervals  between 
the  words,  no  letters  different  from  the  others  at  the  beginning 
of  any  word,  no  points,  nor  any  other  diftinCtion.  The  codes 
which  are  wrote  in  letters  that  are  half  fquare,  refemble  thofe 
we  have  in  Gothic  characters,  as  well  for  the  age  as  the  form 
of  the  letters.  Such  as  are  wrote  in  round  letters  are  not  fo 
ancient  as  the  former,  and  do  not  go  higher  than  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century.  Thefe  have  fpaces  between  the  words,  and 
fome  punCtuation.  They  are  likewife  not  fo  well  wrote  as 
the  preceding,  and  are  frequently  disfigured  with  comments. 
The  codes  are  divided,  according  to  the  country,  into  Lom¬ 
bard,  Italian,  Gaulic,  Franco-Gaulic,  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon, 
&c. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  books,  they  frequently  terminated  the 
-periods  of  a  difeourfe,  inftead  of  all  other  divifion,  by  lines  ; 
and  thefe  divifions  were  called,  in  Latin,  verfus,  from  verten- 
do  :  for  which  reafon  thefe  lines  are  ftill  more  properly  named 
verfus  than  linece.  At  the  end  of  a  work,  they  put  down  the 
number  of  verfes  of  which  it  confifted,  that  the  copies  might 
be  more  eafily  collated  :  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  we  are  to  un¬ 
derhand  Trebonius,  when  he  fays,  that  the  pandefts  contain 
150,000  posne  verfuum.  Thefe  codes  were  likewife  rel  probiz 
vel  deterioris  notes,  more  or  lefs  perfeCt,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  calligraphy  or  beauty  of  the  charafter,  but  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  text  alfo. 

It  is  likewife  neceffary  to  obferve,  in  ancient  codes,  the 
abbreviations,  as  they  have  been  ufed  in  different  centuries. 
Thus,  for  example,  A.  C.  D.  fignifies,  Aulus  Caius  Deci- 
mus ;  Ap.  Cn.  Appius  Cneius;  Aug.  Imp.  Auguftus  Impe- 
rator.  The  characters  that  are  called  note e,  are  fuch  as  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  alphabet ;  but  which,  notwithftanding, 
ftgnify  certain  words.  All  thefe  matters  are  explained  in  a 
copious  manner  by  Voffius,  and  in  the  Chronicon  Gotvicenfe. 
Laftly,  the  learned  divide  all  the  ancient  codes  into  codices 
minus  raros ,  rar lores,  editos,  fy  aneedotos.  The  critical  ar.t  is 
here  indifpenfably  neceffary  :  its  refearches,  moreover,  have 
no  bounds;  and  the  more,  as  the  ufe  of  it  augments  every 


day,  by  the  difeoveries  that  are  made  in  languages,  and  by 
the  increafe  of  erudition. 

DISENTlS,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  capital  of  a  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  with. an 
abbey  founded  in  the  feventh  century.  It  is  fituate  near  the 
lources  of  the  Rhone,  10  miles  S.SAV.  of  Ilantz. 

DISMAL  SWAMP,  a  marfhy  trad  on  the  coaft  of  N. 
Carolina,  50  miles  long  and  30  broad.  It  occupies  the  whole 
country  between  Albemarle  Sound  and  Pamlico  Sound. 

DISPOSITION,  in  Scots  law,  is  that  deed  or  writing 
which  contains  the  fcale  or  grant  of  any  fubjed  :  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  heritable  fubjeds,  it  in  fome  cafes  gets  the  name  of 
charter,  which  differs  from  a  difpofition  in  nothing  elfe  than 
a  few  immaterial  forms. 

DISS,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on  Friday.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Waveney,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill ;  and  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town  is  a  large  muddy  lake,  abounding  with 
eels.  Here  are  manufadures  of  fail-cloth,  linen  cloth,  hofe, 
and  ftays.  It  is  1 9  miles  S.  of  Norwich,  and  92  N.N.E.  of 
London.  Long.  1.  9.  E.  Lat.  52.  25.  N. 

DISSEN,  or  Tissen,  a  town.af  Germany,  in  the  biftiop- 
ric  of  Olnabrug,  where  are  fait  works  belonging  to  the  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Hanover.  It  is  16  miles  S.E.  of  Ofnabrug. 

DISSENTERS  ( Enci/el .).  The  firft:  diftenters  from  the 
eftablifhment  were  called  puritans,  andgenerally  adopted  the 
prefbyterian  form  of  church  government.  Robert  Brown,  a 
difafteXed  ntinifter,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  inftituted  a 
new  fed,  which  afterwards  rofe  into  confiderable  confequence, 
under  the  title  of  independents.  The  prefbyterians  at  pre- 
fent  are  but  very  few  ;  for  moft,  if  not  all  the  dilfenting  con¬ 
gregations  in  England,  are  independent  of  any  lynodical  a f- 
fembly.  There  is  another  numerous  and  refpedable  clafs  of 
diftenters  called  baptifts,  but  a  confideration  of  their  ftate  and 
principles  already  appears  in  another  place. 

At  the  time  of  the  ad  of  uniformity  in  1662,  and' for 
many  years  afterwards,  the  non-conformifts  or  diftenters  were 
dodrinally  Calvinifts.  About  the  clofe  of  the  Taft  century, 
Arianifm  began  to  fhew  itfelf  among  them,  and  when  Dr. 
Clarke  ftarted  the  controverfy  on  the  Trinity,  it  fpread  more 
rapidly  among  the  diftenters  than  in  the  eftablifhed  church. 
Moft  of  the  confiderable  congregations  declined  from  the  Cal- 
viniftical  lentiments  of  their  anceftors,  and  fell  into  Arian  or 
Socinian  principles.  Some,  however,  while  they  adopted  the 
Arminian  dodrines,  admitted  that  of  the  trinity,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  moft  of  thefe  were  not  Semi-arians.  All 
thofe  who  thus  gave  up  the  creed  of  the  old  nonconformifts 
have  allumed  the  title  of  rational  diftenters,  becaufe  they  af- 
fert  the  full  ufe  of  human  reafon  on  matters  of  faith.  Soci- 
nianifm  was  rather  a  private  matter  of  opinion  among  parti¬ 
cular  minifters  and  others,  till  Dr.  Lardner  openly  efpoufed 
it.  Dr.  Prieftley’s  zeal  and  talents  gave  it  confiderable  circu¬ 
lation  ;  and  the  feceffion  of  Mr.  Lindfey  from  the  eftablifhed 
church  gave  rife  to  a  Socinian  congregation  in  Eftex-ftreet, 
wherein  a  liturgy  altered  from  that  of  the  church  of  England 
is  ufed.  This  congregation  is  now  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dif- 
ney,  another  clergyman  who  has  feceded  from  the  church  on 
account  of  his  principles.  The  number  of  Socinians,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  being  large  ;  and  the  meeting  in  Eftex-ftreet 
is  but  thinly  attended.  Since  the  rife  of  methodifm  many  in¬ 
dependent  congregations  have  returned  to  Calviniftic  princi¬ 
ples,  and  many  new  places  of  Worth  ip  have  been  eredted  for 
thofe  of  that  perfuafion.  Several  of  the  preachers  in  Mr. 
Welley’s  and  Mr.  Whitfield’s  connexions,  and  alfo  thofe  who 
were  brought  up  at  the  expence  of  the  late  Countefs  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  have  forfaken  the  itinerant  courfe  of  life,  and  fettled 
as  minifters  of  congregations  on  the  independent  plan.  It 
happens. that  among  thefe,  few  are  found  who  poftels  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  education  ;  but  they  in  general  appear  earned  in 
their  manner,  and  ready -in  their  eloquence.  The  plain  and 
familiar  mode  of  addrefs  feems  belt  fuited  to  common  hearers, 
and  in  this  refpeft  the  man  of  moderate  talents  may  poffels 
l'uperior  advantages  to  the  man  of  erudition.  The  fyftem  of 
the  rational  Chriftians  is  indifferently  calculated  to  operate 
upon  the  minds  of  the  ordinary  part  of  mankind  ;  and  thofe 
of  a  more  alfuming  intel.lefil  will  only  be  prepared  by  it  for 
the  reception  of  pofitive  infidelity. 

Dr.  Priedley,  before  his  departure  for  America,  lamented 
greatly  the  rapid  decline  of  Socinianifm  ;  and  there  is  no  ground 
to  believe  that  the  cafe  has  been  altered  fince.  Yetthedif- 
fenters  at  large,  it  is  imagined,  have  not  decreafed.  If  old  con¬ 
gregations  have  dilfolved,  new  ones  have  arifen  of  a  different 
complexion  ;  and  it  deferves  remark,  that  many  who  acquired 
religious  fentiments  and  habits  of  ferioulnefs  by  attending 
fome  favourite  and  popular  preacher  in  the  edablilhment,  have 
forfaken  the  church  on  his  death,  and  joined  the  diflenters. 
This  circumdance  has  often  happened,  and  is  generally  owing 
to  the  doftrine  preached  by  the  fucceeding  minider  being  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  to  which  the  people  have  been  long  accuftom- 
ed.  Much,  indeed,  may  be  attributed  to  the  eapricioufnefs 
of  hearers ;  but,  in  general,  perfons  of  a  ferious  turn,  who 
have  been  in  condant  attendance  on  the  fervice  of  the  church, 
will  aot  leave  it  without  fome  reafon  of  this  fort.  . 

The  dilfenters  have  lately  di  fling  a  idled  themfelves  by  in- 
ftituting,  in  conjuntlion  with  the  methodilts,  a  miffionary  lo- 
ciety.  The  defign  of  propagating  the  gofpel  is  doubtlefs  highly 
commendable,  and  forms,  in  faft,  a  Chridian  duty.  But  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  great  undertakings,  much  prudence,  wii- 
dom,  and  humility,  are  requidte.  Whether  thefe  have  been 
evidenced  in  this  famous  projeft  is  a  matter  of  fome  quedion. 
Paffing  by  all  the  intermediate  regions  of  barbarilm,  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  this  inditution  directed  their  fird  attention  to  the 
didant  ides  of  the  fouthern  ocean.  The  perfons  fent  out  on 
this  arduous  work  were  modly  mechanics,  and  fuch  as  had 
little  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  the  various  cudoms  and 
characters  of  mankind,  and  the  arts  of  infinuating  addrefs, 
calculated  to  effect  a  great  change  in  the  manners  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  they  were  fent.  Some  disappointment  attended 
this  fird  million  ;  but  in  another  which  was  afterwards  under¬ 
taking  among  the  Hottentots,  by  the  Dutch,  from  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope  (under  the  dire6lion  of  the  London  fociety), 
great  fuccefs,  it  is  laid,  has  been  experienced,  and  there  is  a 
profpeft  of  much  good  being  done  in  that  quarter.  There  is 
evidently,  however,  much  of  oftentation  in  the  procedure  of 
this  fociety.  Their  journals  are  publilhed  in  a  mod  pompous 
manner,  and  an  elegant  print  has  been  engraved  reprefenting 
the  interview  of  the  midionaries  at  Otaheite  with  the  chiefs. 
This  condu6t  is  ridiculous  before  the  event  of  the  million  is 
exa£lly  known,  and  that  cannot  be  expected  fuddenly  to  take 
place.  Thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  think  that  the  divine  power 
and  diredtion  are  furely  on  their  fide,  and,  therefore,  that 
they  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  fuccefs.  .  This  is  not  aCting 
as  the  apodles  did,  nor  in  the  manner  which  their  Mader 
commanded  them. 

The  fame  zealous  perfons  have-  recently  been  dirred  up  to 
undertake  what  they  call  millions  at  home ;  and,  in  confe- 
quence,  many  itinerant  preachers  have  gone  into  various  parts 
of  the  country.  This  may,  in  fome  cafes,  do  good,  but  the 
fcheme  ought  to  put  the  clergy  on  their  guard  ;  and  the  only 
way  by  which  they  can  counteract  the  itinerants  is  to  out- 
preach,  out-live,  and  out-labour  them.  The  care  and  faith - 
fulnels  of  the  edahlilhed  miniders  will  foon  render  the  offi- 
cioufnefs  of  the  others  of  none  effeft.  The  principal  feminar 
ries  of  education  for  the  minidry  among  the  dilfenters  are  at 
Hackney,  Northampton,  Mancheder,  liomerton,  Wrexham 


(Denbighfhire),  Swanfea  (South  Wales),  FToxton,  Taunton, 
and  Daventry. 

DIVING  ( Enci/cl .).  The  following  defeription  of  a  fuh- 
marine  velfel,  or  diving -machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Bulhneli, 
of  Gonnedlicut,  is  given  in  the  Tranfactions  of  the  American 
Philofophical  Society. 

The  external  fhape  of  the  fnb-marine  velfel  bore  fome  re- 
femblance  to  two  upper  tortoife  fhells  of  equal  fize,  joined 
together ;  the  place  of  entrance  into  the  veflel  being  repre- 
lented  by  the  opening  made  by  the  fwcli  of  the  fhells,  at  the 
head  of  the  animal.  The  inlide  was  capable  of  containing 
the  operator,  ancl  air  fjfficient'to  fupport  him  thirty  minutes 
without  receiving  fredi  air.  At  the  bottom,  oppofite  to  the 
entrance,  was  fixed  a  quantity  of  lead  for  ballad:.  At  one 
edge,  which  was  diredlly  before  the  operator,  who  fat  upright, 
was  an  oar  for  rowing  forward  or  backward.  At  the  other 
edge  was  a  rudder  for  fleering.  An  aperlure,  at  the  bottom, 
with  its  valve,  was  detigned  to  admit  water,  for  the  purpofe 
of  defcending ;  and  two  brafs  forcing-pumps  ferved  to  ejedt 
the  water  within,  when  necelfary  for  afeending.  At  the  top, 
there  was  likewife  an  oar,  for  afeending  or  defcending,  or 
continuing  at  any  particular  depth.  A  water-gauge,  or  ba¬ 
rometer,  determined  the  depth  of  defeent,  a  compafs  diredted 
the  courfe,  and  a  ventilator  within  fupplied  the  veflel  with 
frefh  air,  when  on  the  furface. 

The  entrance  into  the  velfel  was  elliptical,  and  fo  final!  as 
barely  to  admit  a  perfon.  This  entrance  was  furrounded  with 
a  broad  eliiptical  iron  band,  the  lower  edge  of  which  was  let 
into  the  wood  of  which  the  body  of  the  veflel  was  made,  in 
Inch  a  manner,  as  to  give  its  utmoft  fupport  to  the  body  of 
the  velfel  againft  the  pretfure  of  the  water.  Above  the  upper 
edge  of  this  iron  band  there  was  a  brafs-crown,  or  cover,  re- 
fembling  a  hat  with  its  crown  and  brim,  which  fhut  water¬ 
tight  upon  the  iron  band  :  the  crown  was  hung  to  the  iron 
band  with  hinges,  fo  as  •  0  turn  over  lidewife,  when  opened. 
To  make  it  perfectly  lecure  when  fhut,  it  might  be  lcrewed 
down  upon  the  band  by  the  operator,  or  by  a  perfon  without. 

There  were  in  the  brafs  crown  three  round  doors,  one  di- 
redlly  in  front,  and  one  on  each  tide,  large  enough  to  put  the 
hand  through.  When  open  they  admitted  frefh  air  ;  their 
fhutters  were  ground  perfedtly  tight  into  their  places  with 
emery,  hung  with  hinges,  and  fecured  in  their  places  when 
Ihut.  There  were  likewife  feveral  fmall  glafs  windows  in  the 
crown,  for  looking  through,  and  for  admitting  light  in  the 
day-time,  with  covers  to  lecure  them.  There  were  two  air 
pipes  in  the  crown.  A  ventilator  within  drew  frefh  air 
through  one  of  the  air  pipes,  and  difeharged  it  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  velfel ;  the  frelh  air  introduced  by  the  ventilator 
expelled  the  impure  light  air  through  the  other  air  pipe. 
Both  air  pipes  were  fo  conftrudted,  that  they  Ihut  themfelves 
whenever  the  water  rofe  near  their  tops,  fo  that  no  water 
could  enter  through  them,  and  opened  themfelves  immedi¬ 
ately  after  they  rofe  above  the  water. 

The  veflel  was  chiefly  hallalled  with  lead  fixed  to  its  bot¬ 
tom  3  when  this  was  not  fufheient,  a  quantity  was  placed 
within,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  operator; 
its  ballaft  made  it  fo  ftiff,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  over- 
fetting.  The  veflel  with  all  its  appendages,  and  the  operator, 
was  of  fufficient  weight  to  fettle  it  very  low  in  the  water. 
About  two  hundred  pounds  of  the  lead,  at  the  bottom  for 
ballad,  would  he  let  down  forty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  veflel ; 
this  enabled  the  operator  to  rife  indantly  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  in  cafe  of  accident. 

When  the  operator  would  defeend,  he  placed  his  foot  upon  . 
the  top  of  a  brafs  valve,  deprefling  it,  by  which  he  opened  a 
large  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  through  which  the 
water  entered  at  his  pleafure ;  when  he  had  admitted  a  fuifi- 
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cient  quantity,  he  defcended  very  gradually ;  if  he  admitted 
too  much,  he  ejedted  as  much  as  was  neceffary  to  obtain  an 
equilibrium,'  by  the  two  brafs  forcing  pumps,  which  were 
placed  at  each  hand.  Whenever  the  veffel  leaked,  or  he 
would  afcend  to  the  furface,  he  alfo  made  ufe  of  thefe  forcing 
pumps.  When  the  fkilful  operator  had  obtained  an  equili¬ 
brium,  he  could  row  upward,  or  downward,  or  continue'  at 
any  particular  depth,  with  an  oar,  placed  near  the  top  of  the 
veffel,  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the  fcrew,  the  axis  of 
the  oar  entering  the  veffcl ;  by  turning  the  oar  one  way  he 
raifed  the  veffel,  by  turning  it  the  other  way  he  depreffed  it, 

A  glafs  tube  eighteen  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  {landing  upright,  its  upper  end  clofed,  and  its  lower  end, 
-which  was  open,  fcrewed  into  a  brafs  pipe,  through  which  the 
external  water  had  a  palfage  into  the  glafs  tube,  ferved  as  a 
water-gauge  or  barometer.  There  was  a  piece  of  cork,  with 
phofphorus  on  it,  put  into  the  water-gauge.  When  the  veffel 
ddeended  the  water  rofe  in  the  water-gauge,  condenfing  the 
air  within,  and  bearing  the. cork,  with  its  phofphorus,  on  its 
furface.  By  the  light  of  the  phofphorus,  the  afc-ent  of  the 
water  in  the  gauge  was  rendered  vifible,  and  the  depth  of  the 
veffel  under  water  afeertained  by  a  graduated  line. 

An  oar,  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the  fcrew,  was  fixed 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  vetfel ;  its  axis  entered  the  veffel,  and 
being  turned  one  way,  rowed  the  veffel  forward,  but  being 
turned  the  other  way  rowed  it  backward ;  it  was  made  to  be 
turned  by  the  hand  or  foot. 

A  rudder,  hung  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  veffel,  com¬ 
manded  it  with  the  greateft  eafe.  The  rudder  was  made  very 
Gallic,  and  might  be  ufed  for  rowing  forward.  Its  tiller  was 
within  the  veifel,  at  the  operator’s  right  hand,  fixed,  at  a  right 
angle,  on  an  iron  rod,  which  palled  through  the  fide  of  the 
veffel  ;  the  rod  had  a  crank  on  its  outfide  end,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  rudder,  by  means  of  a  rod  extending  from  the 
end  of  the  crank  to  a  kind  of  fillet,  fixed  upon  the  left  hand 
of  the  rudder.  Bailing  and  depiefling  the  firft-mentioned 
tiller  turned  the  rudder  as  the  cafe  required. 

A  compafs  marked  with  phofphorus  directed  the  courfe, 
both  above  and  under  the  water  ;  and  a  line  and  lead  founded 
the  depth  when  neceffary. 

The  internal  fhape  of  the  veffel,  in  every  poffiblc  feftion  of 
it,  verged  towards  an  ellipfis,  as  near  as  the  defign  would 
allow,  but  every  horizontal  ledlion,  although  elliptical,  yet 
as  near  to  a  circle  as  could  be  admitted.  The  body  of  the 
veffel  was  made  exceedingly  llrong  ;  and  to  ftrengthen  it  as 
much  as  poflible,  a  firm  piece  of  wood  was  framed,  parallel 
to  the  conjugate  diameter,  to  prevent  the  fides  from  yielding 
to  the  great  preffure  of  the  incumbent  water,  in  a  deep  im- 
merfion.  This  piece  of  wood  was  alfo  a  feat  for  the  ope¬ 
rator. 

Every  opening  was  well  fecured.  The  pumps  had  two  fets 
of  valves.  The  aperture  at  the  bottom,  for  admitting  water, 
was  covered  with  a  plate,  perforated  full  of  holes  to  receive 
the  water,  and  prevent  any  thing  from  choaking  the  palfage, 
or  flopping  the  valve  from  fhutting.  The  brafs  valve  might 
likewife  be  forced  into  its  place  with  a  fcrew,  if  necelfary. 
The  air  pipes  had  a  kind  of  hollow  fphere,  fixed  round  the 
top  of  each,  to  fecure  the  air-pipe  valves  from  injury  :  thefe 
hollow  fpheres  were  perforated  full  of  holes,  for  the  palfage 
of  the  air  through  the  pipes  :  within  the  air-pipes  were  {flut¬ 
ters  to  fecure  them,  fhould  any  accident  happen  to  the  pipes, 
or  the  valves  on  their  tops. 

Wherever  the  external  apparatus  paffed  through  the  body 
of  the  veffel,  the  joints  were  round,  and  formed  by  brafs 
pipes,  which  were  driven  into  the  wood  of  the  veffel,  the 
holes  through  the  pipes  were  very  exadtly  made,  and  the  iron 
rods,  which  paffed  through  them,  were  turned  in  a  lathe  to 
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fit  them  ;  the  joints  were  alfo  kept  full  of  oil,  to  prevent  rutfc 
and  leaking.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  bring  every 
part,  neceffary  for  performing  the  operations,  both  within 
and  without  the  vetfel,  before  the  operator,  and  as  conveni¬ 
ently  as  could  be  deviled  ;  fo  that  every  thing  might  be  found 
in  the  dark,  except  the  water-gauge  and  the  compafs,  which 
were  vifible  by  the  light  of  the  phofphorus,  and  nothing  re¬ 
quired  the  operator  to  turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left, 
to  perform  any  thing  neceffary. 

The  inventor  next  purfues  the  fubjecl  under  the  following- 
heads  : - r- 

1.  Defcription  of  a  magazine,  and  its  appendages,  defigned 

to  be  conveyed  by  the  fub- marine  veffel  to  the  bottom  of  a 
fhip. — In  the  fore  part  of  the  brim  of  the  crown  of  the  fub- 
marine  veffel,  was  a  locket,  and  an  iron  tube,  patting  through 
the  focket ;  the  tube  flood  upright,  and  could  Hide  up  and 
down  in  the  focket,  fix  inches :  at  the  top  of  the  tube  was  a 
wood-ferew,  fixed  by  means  of  a  rod,  which  paffed  through 
the  tube,  and  ("crewed  the  wood-ferew  faff  upon  the  top  of 
the  tube  :  by  puffiing  the  wood-ferew  up  againft  the  bottom 
of  a  fhip,  and  turning  it  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  enter  the 
planks;  driving  would  alfo  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe ;  when 
the  wood-ferew  was  firmly  fixed,  it  could  be  caff  off  by 
unferewing  the  rod,  which  faftened  it  upon  the  top  of  the 
tube.  * 

Behind  the  fub-marine  veffel  was  a  place,  above  the  rudder, 
for  carrying  a  large  powder  magazine ;  this  was  made  of  two 
pieces  of  oak  timber,  large  enough,  when  hollowed  out,  to 
contain  150  pounds  of  powder,  with  the  apparatus  ufed  in 
firing  it,  and  was  fecured  in  its  place  by  a  fcrew,  turned  by 
the  operator.  A  ffrong  piece  of  rope  extended  from  the  ma¬ 
gazine  to  the  wood-ferew  above  mentioned,  and  was  faftened 
to  both.  When  the  wood-ferew  was  fixed,  and  to  be  caff  off 
from  its  tube,  the  magazine  was  to  be  caff  off  likewife  by 
unferewing  it,  leaving  it  hanging  to  the  wood-ferew ;  it  was 
lighter  than  the  water,  that  it  might  rife  up  againft  the  objedt, 
to  which  the  wood-ferew  and  itfelf  were  faftened. 

Within  the  magazine  was  an  apparatus,  conftrudled  to  run 
any  propofed  length  of  time,  under  twelve  hours;  when  it 
had  run  out  its  time,  it  unpinioned  a  llrong  lock  refembling 
a  gun  lock,  which  gave  fire  to  the  powder.  This  apparatus 
was  fo  pinioned,  that  it  could  not  poffibly  move,  till,  by 
calling  off  the  magazine  from  the  veffel,  it  was  fet  in  motion. 

The  fkilful  operator  could  fwim  fo  low  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  as  to  approach  very  near  a  fhip,  in  the  night,  • 
without  fear  of  being  difeovered,  and  might,  if  he  chofe,  ap¬ 
proach  the  Item  or  ftern  above  water,  with  very  little  danger. 
He  could  fink  very  quickly,  keep  at  any  depth  he  pleafed,  and 
row  a  great  diftance  in  any  diredlion  he  defired,  without 
coming  to  the  furface,  and  when  he  fofe  to  the  furf-ace,  ha 
could  loon  obtain  a  frelh  fupply  of  air,  when,  if  neceffary,  he 
might  defeend  again,  and  purfue  his  courfe. 

2.  Experiments  made  to  prove  the  nature  and  ufe  of  a  fub- 
marine  veffel. — The  firft  experiment  made  was  with  about 
two  ounces  of  gunpowder,  which  were  exploded  four  feet 
under  water,  to  prove  to  fome  of  the  firft  perfonages  in  Con- 
nedlicut  that  powder  would  take  fire  under  water. 

The  fecond  experiment  was  made  with  two  pounds  of 
powder,  inclofed  in  a  wooden  bottle,  and-ftxed  under  a  hogf- 
head,  with  a  two-inch  oak  plank  between  the  hogfhead  and 
the  powder;  the  hogfhead  was  loaded  with  ftones  as  deep  as 
it  could  fwim  ;  a  wooden  pipe  defeending  through  the  lower 
head  of  the  hogfhead,  and  through  the  plank,  into  the  powder 
contained  in  the  bottle,  was  primed  with  powder.  A  match 
put  to  the  priming,  exploded  the  powder,  which  produced  a 
very  great  effe6t,  rending  the  plank  into  pieces;  demolifhing 
the  hogfhead;  and  cafting  the  ftones  and  the  ruins  of  fhe 
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hogftiead,  with  a  body  of  water,  many  feet  into  the  air,  to 
the  aftonifliment  of  the  fpeftators.  This  experiment  was 
likewife  made  for  the  fatisfatlion  of  the  gentlemen  above 
mentioned. 

There  were  afterwards  made  many  experiments  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  fome  of  them  with  large  quantities  of  powder ;  they 
all  produced  very  violent  explolions,  much  more  thari  fuffi- 
cient  for  any  purpofe  had  in  view. 

In  the  firft  eflays  with  the  fub-marine  veffel  the  inventor 
took  care  to  prove  its  llrength  to  luftain  the  great  preffure  of 
the  incumbent  water,  -when  funk  deep,  before  he  t rutted  any 
perfon  to  defeend  much  below  the  furface  :  and  he  never  fuf- 
fered  any  perfon  to  go  under  water  without  having  a  ftrong 
piece  of  rigging  made  fatl  to  it,  until  he  found  him  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  operations  necefiary  for  his  fafety.  After 
that  he  made  him  defeend,  and  continue  at  particular  depths, 
without  rifing  or  finking,  row  by  the  compafs,  approach  a 
veffel,  go  under  her,  and  fix  the  wood-ferew  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  into  her  bottom,  Sec.  until  he  thought  him  luificiently 
expert  to  put  any  defign  into  execution. 

It  required  many  trials  to  make  a  perfon  of  common  inge¬ 
nuity  a  lkilful  operator  :  the  firft  employed  was  very  ffigeni- 
'ous,  and  made  hinffelf  mafter  of  the  bufinel's,  but  was  taken 
fifk  in  the  campaign  of  1776,  at  New  York,  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  ufe  of  his  fkill,  and  never  recovered  his 
health  fufficiently  afterwards. 

3.  Experiments  made  with  a  fub-marine  veffel. — After  va¬ 
rious  attempts  to  find  an  operator  to  his  with,  Mr.  Buflinell 
lent  one,  who  appeared  more  expert  than  the  reft,  from  New 
York,  fo  a  fifty-gun  ffiip,  lying  not  far  from  Governor’s 
Wand.  He  went  under  the  Ihip,  and  attempted  to  fix  the 
wooden  fcrew  into  her  bottom,  but  ftruck,  as  he  fuppofes, 
a  bar  of  iron,  which  paffes  from  the  rudder  hinge,  and  is 
i'piked  under  the  ftiip’s  quarter.  Had  he  moved  a  few  inches, 
which  he  might  have  done,  without  rowing,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  found  wood  where  he  might  have  fixed  the  fcrew ; 
or,  if  the  Ihip  were  lbeathed  with  copper,  he  might  eafily 
have  pierced  it :  but  not  being  well  {killed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  veffel,  in  attempting  to  move  to  another  place, 
he  loft  the  Ihip  ;  after  feeking  her  in  vain,  for  fome  time,  he 
rowed  fome  diftance,  and  rofe  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
but  found  day-light  had  advanced  fo  far,  that  he  durft  not 
renew  the  attempt.  The  adventurer  faid  that  he  could  eafily 
have  fattened  the  magazine  under  the  ftem  of  the  fhip,  above 
water,  as  he  rowed  up  to  the  ftern,  and  touched  it  before  he 
defeended.  Had  he  fattened  it  there,  the  explofion  of  150 
pounds  of  powder  (the  quantity  contained  in  the  magazine), 
muft  have  been  fatal  to  the  Ihip.  In  his  return  from  the  Ihip 
to  New  York,  he  palled  near  Governor’s  I  (land,  and  thought 
he  was  difeovered  by  the  enemy  on  the  ifland ;  being  in  haile 
to  avoid  the  danger  he  feared,  he  call  off  the  magazine,  as 
he  imagined  it  retarded  him  in  the  fwell,  which  was  very  con- 
fiderable.  After  the  magazine  had  been  call  off  one  hour, 
the  time  the  internal  apparatus  was  Let  to  run,  it  blew  up 
with  great  violence. 

Afterwards,  there  were  two  attempts  made  in  Hudfon’s 
river,  above  the  city,  but  they  effected  nothing.  One.  of 
them  was  by  the  afore-mentioned  perfon.  In  going  towards 
•the  Ihip,  he  loft  fight  of  her,  and  \tffcnt  a  great  diftance  be¬ 
yond  her:  when  he  at  length  found  her,  the  tide  ran  fo 
ftrong,  that,  as  he  defeended  under  water,  for  the  {hip’s  bot¬ 
tom — it  fwept  him  away.  Soon  after  this,  the  enemy  went 
up  the  river,  and  purfued  the  boat  which  had  the  fub-marino 
vellel  on  board ;  and  funk  it  with  their  fhot.  “  Though,” 
fays  Mr.  Buftmell,  “  I  afterwards  recovered  the  veffel,  I 
found  it  impoflible,  at  that  time,  to  profecute  the  defign  any 
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further.  I  hstd  been  in  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  undertaking,  and  was  now  very  unwell  ;  the- 
lituation  of  public  affairs  was  fuch,  that  I  defpaired  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  public  attention,  and  the  affiftance  neceffary.  I 
was  itnabfe  to  lupport  mylelf,  and  the  perfons  I  muft  have 
employed,  had  I  proceeded.  Befides,  I  found  it  abfolutely 
necefiary,  that  the  operators  {hould  acquire  more  {kill  in  the 
management  of  the  veffel,  before  I  could  expe61  fuccefs  : 
which  would  have  taken  up  fome  time,  and  made  no  fman 
additional  expence.  I  therefore  gnve  over  the  purfuit  for  that 
time,  and  waited  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  which 
never  arrived.” 

4.  Other  experiments  made  with  a  defign  to  fire  {hipping. — 
In  the  year  1777,  Mr.  Bulhnell  made  an  attempt  from  a 
whale-boat  againft  the  Cerberus  frigate,  then  lying  at  anchor 
between  Connecticut  river  and  New  London,  by  drawing  a 
machine  againft  her  fide,  by  means  of  a  line.  The  machine 
was  loaded  with  powder,  to  be  exploded  by  a  gun-lock,  which 
was  to  be  unpinioned  by  an  apparatus,  to  be  turned  by  being- 
brought  along-fide  of  the  frigate.  This  machine  fell  in  with 
a  fchooner  at  anchor,  aftern  of  the  frigate,  and  concealed 
from  his  fight.  By  fome  means  or  other  it  was  fired,  and 
demoliihod  tite  fchooner  and  three  men  ;  and  blew  the  only 
one  left  alive  over-board,  who  was  taken  up  very  much  hurt. 

After  this  he  fixed  leveral  keg#  under  water,  charged  with, 
powder,  to  explode,  upon  touching  any  thing,  as  they  floated 
along  with  the  tide :  he  fet  them  afloat  in  the  Delaware, 
above  the  Englifh  {hipping  at  Philadelphia,  in  December, 
1777.  “  I  was  unacquainted,”  lays  he,  “  with  the  river, 

and  obliged  to  depend  upon  a  gentleman  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  it,  as  I  afterwards  found.  We 
went  as  near  the  {hipping  as  he  durft  venture  j  I  believe  the 
darknefs  of  the  night  greatly  deceived  him,  as  it  did  me. 
We  fet  them  adrift,  to  fall  with  the  ebb,  upon  the  {hipping. 
Had  we  been  within  fixty  rods  I  believe  they  muft  have  fallen 
in  with  them  immediately,  as  I  Jefigned ;  but,  as  I  afterward*- 
found,  they  were  fet  adrift  much  too  far  diftant,  and  did  not 
arrive  until  after  being  detained  fome  time  by  froft,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  day-time,  in  a  difperfed  fituation,  and  under 
great  difadvantages.  One  of  them  blew  up  a  boat  with  le- 
veral  perfons  in  it,  who  imprudently  handled  it  too  freely,  and 
thus  gave  the  Britiih  that  alarm  which  brought  on  the  battle 
of  the  Kegs." 

DIU,  an  iiland  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  in 
the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  three  miles  long  and  one  broad. 
On  it  is  a  large  fortified  town  of  the  fame  name,  built  of 
free-ftone  and  marble ;  and  it  contains  l'ome  fine  churches, 
erefted  by  the  Portuguefe,  about  the  time  they  took  polleftion 
of  the  ifland  in  1515.  The  trade  of  the  town,  once  fo  im¬ 
portant,  is  almoft  entirely  removed  to  Surat.  It  is  180  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Surat,  and  200  N.W.  of  Bombay.  Long.  69.  C2. 
E.  Lat.  20.  43.  N. 

DIURESIS  (from  cpon,  urine).  An  excretion  of  urine. 

DIXAN,  the  firft  town  in  Abyffmia,  cm  the  fide  of  Ta- 
ranta.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  conical  hill ;  a  deep  valley 
furrounds  it  like  a  trench,  and  the  road  winds  lpirally  up  the 
hill  till  it  ends  among  the  houfes.  The  inhabitants  confift  of 
Moors  and  Ghriftians,  whofe  only  trade  is  the  felling  of 
children.  The  Chrifiians  bring  fuch  as  they  have  ftolcn  in 
Abyffinia  to  Dixan,  where  the  Moors  receive  them,  and -cany 
them  to  a  market  at  Mafuah,  whence  they  are  lent  to  Arabia 
or  India.  The  pritfis  of  the  province  of  Tigre  are  openly 
concerned  in  this  infamous  traffic.  Long.  40.  7.  E.  Lat.  14. 
57.  N. 

DIXMLTDE,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  which  has  been 
often  taken,  the  lali  time’ by  the  French  in  1794.  ^  ccle> 
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Lrated  for  its  excellent  butter,  and  feated  on  the  river 
Yperlee,  ten  miles  N.W.  of  Ypres.  Long.  2.  37,  E.  Lat.  51. 
2.  N. 

DIZIER,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
"tipper  Marne,  feated  on  the  Marne,  where  it  begins  to  be 
navigable  for  boats,  fifteen  miles  S.E.  of  Vitri-le-Fran^ois. 
Long.  4.  54.  E.  Lat  48.  31 N. 

DNIEPER,  anciently  the  Borifthenes,  a  large  river  of 
Ruffia,  which  rifes  in  the  government  of  Smolenlko,  and 
flowing  in  a  foutherly  direction,  enters  the  Black  Sea,  between 
•Cherfon  and  Oczakovv.  From  its  fource  to  its  mouth,  it  now 
flows  entirely  through  the  Ruffian  dominions ;  and  through 
this  whole  courfe,  of  above  800  miles,  its  navigation  is  only 
once  interrupted  by  a  feries  of  cataradts,  which  begin  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Samara,  and  continue  for  above  forty  miles; 
But  thefe  may  be  paffed  in  fpring,  without  much  hazard,  even 
by  loaded  barks.  In  other  feafons  of  the  year,  the  goods  are 
landed  at  Kemenfk,  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  Samara,  and 
tranfported  forty  miles  by  land  to  Kitchkafe,  fix.  miles  from 
the  fortrefs  of  Alexandrowfk,  where  they  are  again  embarked, 
and  defeend  the  ftream  to  Cherfon. 

DNIESTER,  a  fine  river,  which  rifes  in  Galicia,  in  Auftrian 
Poland,  and  vifits  Chockzim,  dividing  Podolia  from  Moldavia  ; 
it  then  feparates  Beffarabia  from  the  Ruffian  government  of 
Catharinentlaf,  and  having  watered  Bender,  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Da¬ 
nube. 

DOBELIN,  a  town  of  Courland,  twenty  miles  S.W.  of 
Mittau.  Long.  23.  35.  E.  Lat.  56.  28.  N. 

DOBRZIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Mafovia,  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  a  rock,  near  the  Vif- 
tula,  fourteen  miles  N.W.  of  Plockfko.  Long.  19.  3.  E. 
Lat.  32.  54.  N. 

DOCKUM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  W.  Frief- 
land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ee,  ten  miles  N.E.  of  Le- 
warden.  Long.  5.  41.  E.  Lat.  33.  18.  N. 

DODART  (Denys),  phyfician  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1634.  Among  other  things,  he  is  the  author  of  a  Statica 
Medicina  Gallica  :  and  he  greatly  cultivated  the  theory  of 
infenfible  perfpiration,  treading  clofely  in  the  fteps  of  Sandto- 
rius.  He  made  the  following  experiment  upon  himfelf. 
Upon  the  firft  day  of  Lent  167 7,  he  weighed  116  pounds  and 
one  ounce ;  after  undergoing  the  difeipline  and  abftinence  of 
Lent,  he  weighed,  on  Eafter  Eve,  no  more  than  107  pounds 
and  twelve  ounces.  He  loft  during  this  featon,  therefore, 
eight  pounds  and  five  ounces.  Thefe  attentions  he  is  faid  to 
have  continued  for  3 3  years.  He  died  in  1707,  univerfally 
regretted.  He  was,  fays  Fcntenelle,  of  a  moft  religious  and 
l'erious  character,  yet  not  auftere  and  fombroust..  Guy  Patin, 
who  was  as  covetous  of  elogies,  as  he  was  prodigal  of  fatire, 
called  him  monj'trum  fine  vitio,  a  prodigy  of  wifdorn  and  fcience 
without  any  defeft. 

Claude  Dodart,  his  fon,  who  was  alfo  firft  phyfician  to  the 
king,  died  at  Paris  in  1720,  and  left  Notes  fur  l'Hiftoire  G6- 
ni£raie  des  Drogues,  par  Pierre  Pomey. 

DODS WORTH  (Roger),  fon  of  Matthew  Dod (worth  ,  re- 
giftrar  oi  York  cathedral,  and  chancellor  to  Archbithop  Mat¬ 
thews,  was  born  July  24,  1385,  at  Newton-Grange,  in  the 
parifn  of  St.  Ofwald,  in  Rydale,  Yorkfliire :  he  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  induftry,  but  lets  judgment ;  always  collecting  and 
tranfenbing,  but  never  pubiiffied  any  thing.  He  was  efteemed 
as  an  indefatigable  collector  of  the  antiquities  Of  York,  who 
undertook  and  executed  a  work,  which,  to  the  antiquaries  of 
the  prefent  age,  would  have  been  the  ftoue  of  Tydides.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-two  volumes  of  his  own  writing,  befides 
original  MSS.  which  he  had  obtained  from  leveral  hands. 


making  all  together  162  volumes  folio,  now  lodged  in  that 
grand  repofitury  of  our  ancient  muniments  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  at  Oxford,  are  lading  memorials  what  this  country 
owes  to  him,  as  the  two  volumes  of  the  Monafticon  (which 
though  pubiiffied  under  his  and  Dugdale’s  names  conjointly, 
were  both  collected  and  written  totally  by  him)  will  immor- 
talife  that  extenfive  induftry  which  has  laid  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  under  obligation.  The  patronage  of  General  Fairfax 
preferved  this  treafure,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  library  where 
It  is  now  lodged.  Fairfax  preferved  alfo  the  fine  windows  of 
York  cathedral ;  and  when  St.  Mary’s  tower,  in  which  were 
lodged  innumerable  records,  both  public  and  private,  relating 
to  the  northern  parts,  was  blown  up  during  the  fiege  of  York, 
he  gave  money  to  the  foldiers  who  could  fave  any  fcattered 
papers,  many  of  which  are  now 'at  Oxford;  though  Dodf- 
worth  had  tranferibed  and  abridged  the  greateft  part  before. 
Fairfax  allowed  Dodfworth  a  yearly  falary  to  preferve  the  in- 
feriptions  in  churches. 

Fairfax  died  in  1671  ;  his  nephew  Henry  Fairfax,  Dean  of 
Norwich,  gave  Roger  Dodfworth’s  160  volumes  of  collections 
to  the  univerfitv  of  Oxford  ;  but  the  MSS.  were  not  brought 
thither  till  1673,  and  then  in  wet  weather,  when  Wood 
with  much  difficulty  obtained  leave  of  the  vice-chancellor  to 
have  them  brought  into  the  muniment-room  in  the  fchool- 
tower,  and  was  a  month  drying  them  on  the  leads.  Dodfi- 
worth  died  in  Auguft  1654,  and  was  buried  at  Rufford, 
Lancathire. 

DOEL,  a  town  of  Dutch  Flanders,  on  the  river  Scheld, 
oppofite  Lillo,  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Antwerp.  Long.  4.  13.  E. 
Lat.  51.  17.  N. 

DOG  ( Encj/cl .).  By  flat.  38  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  f.  a.  there 
fliall  be  paid,  from  and  after  April  3,  1798,  in  lieu  of  the  old 
duties  repealed,  the  following  rates  and  duties  for  every  dog  of 
the  feveral  deferiptions  herein-after  mentioned,  kept  by  or  for 
the  ufe  of  any  perfon  : 

c  ■,  Duties  payable  for 

Number  ot  dogs.  f  \ 

0  each  dog. 

For  every  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fetting  dog, 
fpaniel,  lurcher,  or  tarrier,  and  for  every  dog  of 
whatever  defeription  or  denomination  the  fame 
may  be,  whefe  any  perfon  thall  keep  two  or 
more  dogs  -  £.0  6  o 

For  any  dog  (not  being  a  greyhound,  hound,  fetting 
dog,  fpaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier)  kept  by  or  for 
the  ufe  of  any  perfon  inhabiting  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  afieflfed  to  any  of  the  duties  on  houfes, 
windows,  or  lights,  or  on  inhabited  houfes, 
where  one  luch  dog  and  no  more  fliall  be  kept 
'by  or  for  the  ufe  of  luch  perfon  -  f.o  4  o 

The  faid  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  perfons  refpeftively  keep¬ 
ing  fuch  dogs,  or  for  whofe  ufe  the  fame  fliall  be  kept,  and 
to  be  fubjeht  to  all  the  exemptions  contained  in  any  adt  in 
force  ;  and  alfo  to  the  regulations  contained  in  the  a<ft  of 
the  36th  George  III.  which  a6t  contains  the  following  provi- 
fions  : — 

1  ft.  That  the  duty  fliall  not  extend  to  dogs  not  fix  months 
old,  the  proof  of  which  is  to  lie  on  the  owner,  on  an  appeal 
to  the  commiifioners. 

2dly,  If  any  perfon  ffiall  be  defirous  of  compounding  for 
the  number  of  hounds  by  him  kept,  and  ffiall  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  collector,  and  fliall  pay  within  thirty  days  after 
April  3,  yearly,  the  fum  of  24I.  fuch  perfon  fliall  not  be  li¬ 
able  to  be  alTefled  in  relpeft  of  any  hounds  by  him  kept  in  the 
preceding  year ;  and  if  they  are  kept  in  two  or  more  pariflies, 
he  ffiall  give  notice  in  which  parilh  fuch  compofition  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made.  38  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  1.  2. 

DGGADO,  a  province  of  the  late  Venetian  Rates,  in 
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which  is  the  capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  on  the  S.  by  Pulefino,  on  the  W.  by  Padnano,  and 
on  the  north  bv  Trevifano.  It  comprehends  many  fmall 
iflands  near  it,  called  the  Lagc'nes  of  Venice. 

DOGGET  (Thomas),  an  author  and  an  actor,  was  born 
in  Caftle-ftreet,  Dublin,  and  made  his  firft  theatrical  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  ftage  of  that  metropolis ;  but  not  meeting  with 
the  encouragement  there  that  his  merit  undoubtedly  de- 
ferved,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  entered  himfelf  in  a 
travelling  company,  but  from  thence  very  foon  was  removed 
to  London,  and  ettablitlied  in  Drury-Lane  and  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields  theatres,  where  he  was  univerfilly  liked  in  every 
character  he  performed,  but  (hone  in  none  more  confpi- 
cuoufly  than  thole  of  Fon  llewife  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  and 
Ben  in  Love  for  Love,  which  Mr.  Congreve,  with  whom  he 
was  a  very  great  favourite,  wrote  in  lome  meafure  with  a 
view  to  his  manner  of  acting. 

In  a  few  years  after  he  removed  to  Drury-Lane  theatre, 
where  he  became  joint-manager  with  Wilks  and  Cibber,  in 
which  fituation  he  continued,  till  on  a  difguft  lie  took  in  the 
year  1712,  at  Mr.  Booth’s  being  forced  on  them  as  a  (harer 
in  the  management,  he  threw  up  his  pait  in  the  property 
of  the  theatre,  though  it  was  looked  on  to  have  been  worth 
1000I.  per  annum.  Fie  had,  however,  by  his  frugality, 
faved  a  competent  fortune  to  render  him  eafy  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  with  which  he  retired  from  the  hurry 
of  bufinefs  in  the  very  meridian  of  his  reputation.  As  an 
actor  he  had  great  merit,  and  his  contemporary  Cibber  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  was  the  moft  original  and  the  ftricteft 
obferver  of  nature,  of  any  actor  of  his  time.  His  manner, 
though  borrowed  from  none,  frequently  ferved  for  a  model 
to  many;  and  he  poflefled  that  peculiar  art  which  fo  very 
few  performer  are  matters  of,  viz.  the  arriving  at  the  per¬ 
fectly  ridiculous,  without  ftepping  into  the  lead  impropriety 
to  attain  it.  And  fo  extremely  careful  and  (kilful  was  he  in 
the  di  efling  of  his  characters  to  the  greateft  exactnefs  of  pro¬ 
priety,  that  the  lead  article  of  what  he  wore  feemed  in  fome 
meafure  to  fpeak  and  mark  the  different  humour  he  pre- 
fented a  necellary  care  in  a  comedian,  iu  which  many  per¬ 
formers  are  but  too  remifs.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1721. 

Dogget,  in  his  political  principles,  was  a  “  Whig  up  to 
the  head  and  ears and  fo  ftrictly  was  he  attached  to  the 
interefts  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  that  he  never  let  flip  any 
occafion  that  prefented  itfelf  of  demonftrafmg  his  fentiments 
la  that  refpect.  One  inflance,  among  others,  is  well 
known,  which  is,  that  the  year  after  George  I.  came  to  the 
throne,  this  performer  gave  a  waterman’s  coat  and  (ilver 
badge,  to  be  rowed  for  by  fix  watermen,  on  the  ift  day  of 
Augufl,  being  the  anniverfary  of  that  king’s  acceflion  to  the 
throne.  And  at  his  death  bequeathed  a  certain  fum  of 
money,  the  intereft  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  annu¬ 
ally,  for  ever,  to  the  purehafe  of  a  like  coat  and  badge,  to 
be  rowed  for  in  honour  of  that  day.  Which  ceremony  js 
every  year  performed  on  the  rft  of  Auguft,  the  claimants 
fetting  out  on  a  fignal  given  at  that  time  of  the  tide  when 
the  current  is  ftrongeft  againft  them,  and  rowing  from  the 
Old  Swan  near  London-Bridge,  to  the  White  Swan  at 
CheKea. 

As  a  writer,  Dogget  has  left  behind  him  only  one  co¬ 
medy,  which  has  not  been  performed  in  its  original  (late  for 
many  years,  entitled,  The  Country  Wake.  Cl  1696,  qto. 
Jt  has  been  altered  however  into  a  ballad  farce,  which  fre¬ 
quently  makes  its  appearance  under  the  title  of,  Flora,  or 
Hob  in  the  Weil.. 

DOL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ifle  and  Vi- 
iaine.  It  was  lately  an  epifcopalieexand  is  fituate  in  a  mo.- 


rafs,  five  miles  from  the  fea,  and  21  S.E.  of  St.  Malo.  Long, 
1.41.  W.  Lat.  48.  33.  N. 

DOLCE-AQUA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  a  mar- 
quifate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  cattle.  Jt  is  feated  on  the 
Nervia,  five  miles  N.  of  Vintimiglia.  Long.  7^42.  E.‘  Lat* 
43.  58.N. 

DOLCIGNO,  a  flrongtown  of  Albania,  with  a  biftiop’s 
fee,  a  good  harbour,  and  a  citadel.  Tt  is  feated  on  the  Drino, 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Antivari.  Long.  iq.  20.  E.  Lat.  42. 12.  N. 

DOLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Jura, 
feated  on  the  river  Doubs,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Befan^on. 
Long.  5.  38.  E.  Lat.  47.  6.  N. 

DOLET  (Stephen),  a  very  learned  man,  and  memorable 
for  being  burnt  a£  Paris  for  his  opinions  in  religion,  was  born 
at  Orleans  in  1508.  Fie  applied  himfelf  to  reform  the  French 
language,  and  polifh  it  from  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was 
incrufced;  -nay,  what  is  more,  as  Baillet  tells  us,  he  thought 
himfelf  deftined  by  Heaven  to  this  ta(k,  and  fet  himfelf  to 
compofe  fome  treatifes  on  the  matter ;  but  the  public,  it 
feems,  was  not  difpofed  to  lilten  to  his  pretended  vocation. 
He  wrote  fome  Latin  and  French  verfes,  which  in  Bayle’s 
judgment  are  not  amifs ;  for  as  to  the  feverity  and  contempt 
with  which  Julius  Scaliger  treated  him  and  his  poetry,  it  has 
no  weight  with  Bayle,  who  imputes  it  to  a  private!  motive  of 
refentment,  which  Scaliger  had  conceived  againft  Dolet,  for 
interfering  with  him  in  defending  the  Ciceronians  againft  the 
ridicule  of  Erafmus.  Dolet’s  attempts  to  promote  good  lite¬ 
rature  gained  him  a  great  fhare  in  the  affection.  of  Caftellan, 
who  was  a  very  learned  prelate,  and  much  beloved  by  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  whofe  natural  fon,  by  the  way,  Dolet  is  laid  to  have 
been ;  though  Bayle  is  of  opinion,  that  Francis  was  too  young, 
when  Dolet  was  born,  to  have  been  his  father.  We  mult 
not  forget  to  oblerve,  that  Dolet,  though  a  learned  man  and 
an  author,  was  in  the  mean  time  a  printer  and  bookfelier  at 
Lyons,  and  printed  fome  of  his  own  writings.  He  would- 
have  printed  the  French  tranttation  of  moft  of  Plato’s  works, 
which  he  himfelf  had  made,  if  he  had  lived  ;  this  tranttation 
however  he  mnft  have  made  from  the  Latin,  which  he  wnder- 
ftood  well,  and  not  from  the  Greek,  which  he  is  faid  not  to 
have  underttood  at  all.  The  firft  time  he  was  imprifoned  for 
religion,  his  friend  Caftellan  interceded  for  him,  and  got  him 
releafed,  upon  his  promifing  to  be  a  good  Catholic.  But 
Dolet  relapfing  into  his  former  licentious  way,  nobody  durft 
appear  for  him  when  he  was  imprifoned ‘the  fecond  time  :  fo 
that,  being  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  inquifitors,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death  for  atheifm,  and  not  for  Lu- 
theraniiin  as  fome  have  declared  :  this  punishment  he  under¬ 
went  Augufl  3,  1546,  which  was  the  day  of  his  nativity.  A- 
letter  was  publiflied  by  Alme.vloeen,  in  his  Amoenitates  Theo- 
logico-Philologicae,  printed  at  Amflerdam  in  1694,  which  tef- 
tifies,  that  Dolet  recommended  himfelf  to  the  holy  Virgin,, 
and  to  St.  Stephen,  a  little  before  he  was  ftrangled,  but  thefe 
kind  of  teftimonics  are  much  to  be  fufpefted. 

DOLGELLY,  a  town  in  Merionethflure,  with  a  market' 
on  Tuefday.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Avon,  in  a  vale  fo 
called,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  great  rock  Cader-Idris,  which  is' 
extremely  high.  It  has  a  good  manufacture  of  Wellh  cotton, 
and  is  31  miles  N.W.  of  Montgomery,  and  205  of  London. 
Long.  9.  48.  W.  Lat.  52.  42.  N. 

DOLLART  Bay,  a  large  gulf,  feparating  E.  Friefland,  in 
Germany,  from  Groningen,  one  of  the  United  Provinces. 

DOMAZL1ZE,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen, 
remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  between  the  crufaders  and  the 
Huffitcs  in  1466,  to  the  great  diladvantage  of  the  former,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1541.  It  is  feated  on  the  rivet 
Cadbuzz,  17  miles  S.  of  Pilfen,. 
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DOMB  ACA,  a  -fmall  ifland  near  theeoaft  of  Ava,  ip  the 
Bay  of  Bengal...  Long.  94.  35.  E.  Lat.  17.  32.  N. 

DOMBES,  a  late  principality  and  fmall  country  of  France, 
in  Burgundy,  of  which  Trevoux  was  the  capital.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  department  of  Ain. 

DOMBROWAZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatine  of 
Lemberg,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Lemberg. 

DOMFRONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Orne,  feated  on  a  craggy  rock,  which  has  a  large  cleft  from 
the  fummit  to  the  bafe,  through  which  flows  the  little  river 
Varenne.  It  is  35  miles  N.W.  of  Alemjon.  Long.  o.  43. 
W.  Lat.  48.  38'.  N. 

DOMICILE,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  dwelling-place  where  a 
perfon  lives  with  an  intention  to  remain. 

DOMINIUM  eminens,  in  Scots  law,  that  power  which 
the  Rate  or  fovereign  has  over  private  property,  by  which  the 
proprietor  may  be  compelled  to  fell  it  for  an  adequate  price 
where  public  utility  requires. 

Dominium  Directum,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  which  a  fu- 
■perior  retains  in  his  lands,  notwithftanding  the  feudal  grant  to 
his  vailal. 

D  ominium  Utile,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  which  the  valTal 
acquires  in  the  lands  by  the  feudal  grant  from  his  fuperior. 

DOMINO,  St.  one  of  the  Tremiti  Iflands,  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  1 5  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Naples. 

DOMITZ,  a  town  of  Mecklenberg  Schwerin,  with  a  fort, 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elbe  and  Elve,  25  miles  S.  of 
Schwerin.  Long.  n.  41.  E.  Lat,  53.  15.  N. 

DOMMEL,  a  river  of  Brabant,  which  receives  the  Aa  be¬ 
low  Bois-le-Duc,  and  then  falls  into  the  Meufe. 

DOMO-D’OSSOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Tofa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
20  miles  N.  of  Varallo. 

DOMPAIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Auftrafia 
and  dukes  of  Lorrain,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Epinal. 

DOMREMY-LA-PUCELLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Meufe,  remarkable  for  the  birth  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  It  is  feated  on  the  Meufe,  five 
miles  from  Neufchateau. 

DON,  a  river  in  Yorkfhire,  which  waters  Sheffield,  Ro- 
theram,  and  Doncatler,  and  joins  the  Aire  near  its  termina¬ 
tion  with  the  Oule. 

DONAGHADEE,  a  fea-port  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Port  Patrick,  in  Scotland,  be¬ 
tween  which  two  places  a  packet-boat  fails  every  day. 

DONATES  (Jerom),  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  who  died  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  very  ufeful  to 
Lis  country ;  ferved  it  as  a  commander  more  than  once  :  and 
was  the  means  of  reconciling  that  republic  and  pope  Julius 
II.  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  carried  off  by  a  violent 
fever  at  Rome  before  the  treaty  was  concluded  between  them. 
He  was  alfo  a  man  of  learning  :  and  publifhed  a  trantlation  of 
Alexander  Aphrodiceus  de  Anima.  His  letters  are  likewife 
well  written  {  which  made  Erafmus  fay  of  him,  that  he  was 
capable  of  performing  any  thing  in  the  way  of  learning,  if 
his  mind  had  not  been  diffipated  by  other  employments.  Pie- 
rius  Valeri  anus  has  placed  him  in  the  lilt  of  unfortunate 
learned  men,  for  which  he  gives  three  realons  :  firff,  becaufe 
his  domeftics  obeyed  him  ill ;  fecondly,  becaufe  he  did  not 
live  to  fee  the  happinefs  which  would  arife  to  his  country 
from  the  conclnfion  of  his  treaty  ;  thirdly,  becaufe  a  great 
many  books,  which  he  had  written  to  immortalife  his  name, 
remained  unpublillied.  Now,  as  it  feems  to  [us,  the  firff  of 
thefe  grievances  might  have  been  redreffed  ;  the  fecond  was 
no  grievance  at  all,  fince  he  had  a6lually  attained  his  point ; 
and,  thirdly,  we  cannot  think  it  any  misfortune  to  a  dead  man. 


that  Rich  a  number  of  lyllables,  as  tifed  to  compole  his  name, 
are  no  longer  put  together  and  founded  amongft  the  living, 

DONAUESCHINGEN,  or  Doneschingen,  a  town  of 
Suabia,  in  the  principality  of  Furftenburg.  It  is  the  chief  re- 
fidence  of  the  prince  ;  in  the  court-yard  of  whofe  palace  are 
fome  fprings,  collefted  in  a  refervoir  about  30  feet  fquare, 
from  which  iffues  a  little  brook  ;  and  though  the  rivulets  Bri- 
bach  and  Brege,  uniting  below  the  town,  are  far  more  confi- 
derable  than  this  ftream,  which  flows  into  them  foon  after 
their  junction,  yet  has  this  alohe  the  honour  of  being  called 
the  head  of  the  Danube. 

DONCHERRY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  feated  on  the  Meufe,  three  miles  from  Sedan. 
Long.  5.  2.  E.  Lat.  49.  42.  N. 

DONEGAL,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Li¬ 
fter,  68  miles  long  and  44  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lon¬ 
donderry  and  Tyrone,  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  ocean,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Fermanagh  and  the  bay  of  Donegal.  It  con¬ 
tains  40  pariflies,  and  lends  12  members  to  parliament.  It  is 
in  general  a  champaign  country,  and  abounds  with  har¬ 
bours. 

Donegal,  a  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  on  the  bay  of  Donegal,  10  miles  N.  of 
Ballyfliannon.  Long.  7.  47.  W.  Lat.  54.  42.  N. 

DONERAILE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
Near  it  are  quarries  of  beautiful  variegated  marble.  It  is 
fituate  on  the  Awbeg,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Cork,  and  113  S.W. 
of  Dublin.  Long.  8.  42.  W.  Lat.  52,  5,  N. 

DONGALA,  or  Don  cal  a,  a  town  of  Nubia,  with  a  caf¬ 
tle.  It  contains  10,000  houfes  of  wood,  and  is  feated  on  the 
Nile,  among  mountains,  1 30  miles  N.  of  Sennar.  Long.  30. 
35.  E.  Lat.  21.  o.  N. 

DONJON, '  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  A!» 
lier,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Moulins.  Long.  3. '42.  E.  Lat.  46. 
fii.N. 

DONZY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nievre, 
22  miles  N.  of  Nevers.  Long.  3.  14.  E.  Lat.  47.  2 2.  N. 

DOOAB,  or  Doaeah,  a  fertile  trail  of  Hindooftan  Pro- 
per,  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  formed  by  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  thofe  rivers.  It  is  fo  named  by  way  of  eminence ; 
dhe  word  fignifying  a  trail  of  land  formed  by  the  approxi¬ 
mation  of  two  rivers.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  fubjeil  to 
the  nabob  of  Oude. 

DOON,  Lock,  a  lake  of  Ayrfhire,  in  the  diftriil  of  Kyle, 
fix  miles  in  length,  and  of  confiderable  breadth.  On  an  illand 
in  this  lake  Hands  Balloch  Caflle. 

Doon,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  iffues  from  Loch  Doon, 
and  taking  a  N.W.  direction,  divides  the  diftriil  of  Kyle  from 
Carrick,  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Ayrffiire,  and  falls  into  the 
frith  of  Clyde. 

DOOR-CLOSER,  a  machine  or  contrivance,  calculated  to 
be  morticed  into  the  bottom  of  a  door,  in  order  to  keep  the 
wind  from  coming  in,  and  fo  that  the  door  may  yet  pafs 
freely  over  the  carpet,  &c.  It  is  fliewn  in  Plate  20,  where. 

Fig.  1,  reprefents  the  machine  laid  open  to  fliew  the 
work. 

Fig.  2.  the  fame  reprefented  as  if  the  door  were  fliut. 

a,  A  fpring,  which,  when  the  door  is  open,  by  comprefling 
the  inner  ends  of  the  rods,  bb,  turning  on  the  centres,  cc, 
caufe  the  outer  ends  to  rife  along  with  the  flip  of  wood,  d, 
by  which  the  door  may  pafs  over  the  carpet ;  e  is  the  end  of 
one  rod,  which,  when  fliut  againft  the  ftrikening-plate,  f,  on 
the  door-poft,  caufes  the  flip  of  wood,  d,  to  clofe  on  the  floor, 
and  prevent  any  wind  coming  underneath  the  door. 

DORAN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  28  miles  S.  of 
Sanaa.  Long.  44.  4.  E.  Lat.  14.  35.  N. 

DORAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  ef  Upper 
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Vienne,  feated  on  the  Abran,  near  its  jun&ion  with  the  Sevre, 
25  miles  N.  of  Limoges.  Long.  1.  24.  E.  Lat.  46.  12.  N. 

DORCHESTER,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  which  was  a  Ra¬ 
tion  of  the  Romans,  and  ruined  in  the  wars  with  the  Danes. 
It  was  a  bithop’s  fee,  till  1086,  when  William  the  Conqueror 
tranflated  it  to  Lincoln  ;  and  it  had  five  (lately  churches, 
though  now  but  one.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  family 
of  Carleton,  and  is  feated  on  the  Tame,  10  miles  S  E.  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  49  W.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  o.  W.  Lat.  51. 
39 •  N- 

DORDOGNE,  a  department  of  France,  which  includes 
the  late  province  of  Perigord.  It  receives  its  name  from  a 
river,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  falls 
into  the  Garonne,  near  Bourdeaux. 

DORN,  a  village  in  a  detached  part  of  Worcefterfhire, 
three  miles  S.E.  of  Camden  in  Gloucefterfhire.  The  Roman 
foffway  runs  through  it.  There  are  evident  tokens  of  its  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  colony  abundance 
of  coins,  both  Roman  and  Britifh,  having  been  found  here. 

DORNBURG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Weimar,  14  miles  E.  of  Weimar. 

DORNOCH,  the  county-town  of  Sutherlandfhire,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  frith  of  the  fame  name,  over  which  it  has  a 
ferry  to  Tain.  It  is  a  fmall  place,  and  half  in  ruins,  but  was 
the  refidence  of  the  bitliops  of  Caithnels.  Part  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  feives  for  the  parifh  church  ;  the  other  part  is  in  ruins. 
It  is  40  miles  N.E.  oflnvernefs.  Long.  3.  48.  W.  Lat,  57. 
52.  N. 

DORPT,  or  Dor  pat,  a  town  of  Livonia,  on  the  Ember, 
between  the  lakes  Wofero  and  Pepas,  60  miles  S.  of  Narva. 
Long.  27.  52.  E.  Lat  58.  18.  N. 

DORSTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine.  Though  tlrong,  it  was  feveral  times  taken  and  re¬ 
taken  by  the  Swedes  and  Heliians  during  the  long  war  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  feated  on  the  Lippe,  30  miles  N.  of  DutTeldorf, 
and  31  S.W.  of  Muntler.  Long.  6.  50.  E.  Lat.  51.  42.  N. 

DOUBLE-EMPLOYMENT  ( Encycl. ).  With  retpeft  to 
what  M.  D’Alembert  adds  in  his  Elements  of  Mufic,  p.  80, 
and  which  he  repeats  in  the  Encyclopedic,  article  Double- 
emplai,  viz.  that  the  chord  of  t’nefeventh  re  fa  la  ut,  though 
we  fhould  even  regard  it  only  as  an  inverfion  of  fa  la  ut  re, 
cannot  be  followed  by  the  chord  ut  ml fol  ut ;  “  I  cannot  (fays 
Roufteau)  be  of  his  opinion  in  this  point. 

“  The  proof  which  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  the  ditlonance 
ut  of  the  firft  chord  cannot  be  refolved  in  the  fecond  ;  and 
•This  is  true,  tince  it  remains  in  its  place :  but  in  this  chord  of 
the  feventh  re  fa  la  ut,  inverted  from  this  chord  of  the  fu- 
peradded  fixth  J  a  la  ut  re,  it  is  not  the  ut,  but  the  re,  which 
is  the  diffonance ;  which,  of  confequence,  ought  to  be  re¬ 
folved  in  amending  upon  mi,  as  it  really  does  in  the  fubfequent 
chord ;  fo  that  this  procedure  in  the  bat's  itfelf  is  forced,  which, 
from  re,  cannot  without  an  error  return  to  ut,  but  ought  to 
afcend  to  mi,  in  order  to  refolve  the  diffonance.  / 

“  M.  D'Alembert  afterwards  thews,  that  this  chord  re  fa 
la  ut,  when  preceded  and  followed  by  that  of  the  tonic,  can¬ 
not  Be  authorifed  by  the  double-employment :  and  this  is  like- 
wife  very  true  ;  becaufe  -this  chord,  though  figured  with  a  7, 
is  not  treated  as  a  chord  of  the  feventh,  neither  when  we  make 
our  entrance  to  it,  nor  our  exit  from  it  ;  or  at  lead  that  it  is 
not  necefiary  to  treat  it  as  fuch,  but  (imply  as  an  inverfion  of 
the  fuperadded  fixth,  of  which  the  diffonance  is  the  bats  :  in 
which  cafe  we  ought  by  no  means  to  forget,  that  this  diffo¬ 
nance  is  never  prepared.  Thus,  though  in  fuch  a  tranfition 
the  double-employment  is  not  in  quettion,  though  the  chord 
of  the  feventh  be  no  more  than  apparent,  and  irnpoffible  to  be 
refolved  by  the  rules,  this  does  not  hinder  the  tranfition  from 
being  proper  and  regular,  as  I  have  juft  proved  to  theorifts, 
Vo l.  X. 


and  as  I  thall  immediately  prove  to  practical  artifts,  by  an  in- 
ftance  of  this  tranfition  ;  which  certainly  will  not  be  con¬ 
demned  by  any  one  of  them,  nor  juftified  by  any  other  funda¬ 
mental  bafs  except  my  own.  (See  the  Mufical  Dictionary, 
Plate  D,  fig.  14.) 

“  I  acknowledge,  that  this  inverfion  of  the  chord  of  the 
fixth  fuperadded,  which  transfers  the  ditlonance  to  the  bafs, 
has  been  cenfured  by  M.  Rameau.  This  author,  taking  for 
a  fundamental  chord  the  chord  of  the  feventh,  which  refults 
from  it,  rather  chofe  to  make  the  fundamental  bafs  defeend 
diatonically,  and  refolve  one  feventh  by  another,  than  to  un¬ 
fold  this  feventh  by  an  inverfion.  I  had  ditlipated  this  error, 
and  many  others,  in  fome  papers  which  long  ago  had  palled 
into  the  hands  of  M.  D’Alembert,  when  he  vyas  compofing 
his  Elements  of  Mufic  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  his  fentiment  which 
I  attack,  but  my  own  opinion  which  I  defend.” 

For  what  remains,  the  double-employment  cannot  be  ufed 
with  too  much  referve,  and  the  greateft  matters  are  the  mod 
temperate  in  putting  it  in  praCtice. 

DOUBLET  [Encycl.).  The  manner  of  making  doublets- 
is  as  follows  : 

Let  the  cryftal  or  glafs  be  firft  cut  by  the  lapidaries  in  the 
manner  of  a  brilliant,  except  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  figure 
mull  be  compofed  from  two  feparate  llones,  or  parts  of  ftones, 
formed  in  the  manner  of  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  a  bril¬ 
liant,  if  it  was  divided  in  an  horizontal  direction,  a  little  lower 
than  the  middle.  After  the  two  plates  of  the  intended  ftone 
are  thus  cut,  and  fitted  fo  exaCtly  that  no  divifion  can  appear 
when  they  are  laid  together,  the  upper  part  muft  be  polithed 
ready  for  fetting ;  and  then  the  colour  muft  be  put  betwixt 
the  two  plates  by  this  method.  “  Take  of  Venice  or  Cyprus 
turpentine  two  fcruples ;  and  add  to  it  one  fcruple  of  the 
grains  of  maftich  chofen  perfectly  pure,  free  from  foulnefs, 
and  previoufly  powdered.  Melt  them  together  in  a-  fmall 
filver  or  brafs  fpoon  ladle,  or  other  veffel,  and  put  to  them 
gradually  any  of  the  coloured  fubftances  below  mentioned, 
being  firft  well  powdered  ;  ftirring  them  together  as  the  colour 
is  put  in,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  commixed.  Warm 
then  the  doublets  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat  as  the  melted 
mixture  ;  and  paint  the  upper  furface  of  the  lower  part,  and 
put  the  upper  one  inftantly  upon  it,  pretling  them  to  each 
other,  but  taking  care  that  they  may  be  conjoined  in  the  moft 
perfectly  even  manner.  When  the  cement  or  paint  is  quite 
cold  and  fet,  the  redundant  part  of  it,  which  has  been  prefled 
out  of  the  joint  of  the  two  pieces,  fhould  be  gently  fcraped 
off  the  fide,  till  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  colour  on  the 
outfide  of  the  doublets  :  and  they  fhould  then  be  tkilfully  fet ; 
obferving  to  carry  the  mounting  over  the  joint,  that  the  upper 
piece  may  be  well  fecured  from  feparating  from  the  under 
one.” 

The  colour  of  the  ruby  may  be  belt  imitated,  by  mixing  a 
fourth  part  of  carmine  with  fome  of  the  fineft  crimfon  lake 
that  can  be  procured. 

The  fapphire  may  be  counterfeited  by  very  bright' Prulfian 
blue,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  above-mentioned  crimfon  lake, 
to  give  it  a  caft  of  the  purple.  The  Prulfian  blue  fiiould  not 
be  very  deep-coloured,  or  but  little  of  it  lhould  be  ufed :  for 
otherwife,  it  will  give  a  black  (hade  that  will  be  injurious  to 
the  luftre  of  the  doublets. 

The  emerald  may  be  well  counterfeited  by  diddled  verdi- 
greafe,  with  a  little  powdered  aloes.  But  the  mixture  fhould 
not  be  ftrongly  heated,  nor  kept  long  over  the  fire  after  the 
verdigreafe  is  added :  for  the  colour  is  to  be  toon  impaired  by  it. 

The  refemblanee  of  the  garnet  may  be  made  by  dragon’s 
blood ;  which,  if  it  cannot  be  procured  of  fufficient  bright- 
nefs,  may  be  helped  by  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  carmine. 

The  amethyft  may  be  imitated  by  the  mixture  of  tome 
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Pruffian  blue  with  the  crimfon  lake  ;  but  the  proportions  can 
-only  be  regulated  by  diredfions,  as  different  parcels  of  the 
lake  and  Pruffian  blue  vary  extremely  in  the  degree  of  ftrength 
of  the  colour. 

The  yellow  topazes  may  be  counterfeited  by  mixing  pow¬ 
dered  aloes  with  a  little  dragon’s  blood,  or  by  good  Spanifh 
anotto  :  but  the  colour  muff  be  very  fparingly  ufed,  or  the 
tinge  will  be  too  ftrong  for  the  appearance  of  that  ftone. 

The  chryfolite,  hyacinth,  vinegar  garnet,  eagle  marine,  and 
other  fuch  weaker  or  more  diluted  colours,  may  be  formed  in 
the  fame  manner,  by  leffening  the  proportions  of  the  colours, 
-or  by  compounding  them  together  correfpondently  to  the  hue 
of  the  ftone  to  be  imitated  ;  to  which  end  it  is  proper  to  have 
an  original  ftone,  or  an  exatt  imitation  of  one,  at  hand  when 
the  mixture  is  made,  in  order  to  the  more  certain  adapting 
the  colours  to  the  effett  defined  :  and  when  thefe  precautions 
are  taken,  and  the  operation  well  conducted,  it  is  practicable 
to  bring  the  doublets  to  fo  near  a  refemblance  of  the  true 
ftones,  that  even  the  beft  judges  cannot  diftinguiffi  them,  when 
well  fet,  without  a  peculiar  manner  of  infpedtion. 

DOUBS,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of  the 
late  province  of  Franche  Comte.  It  is  fo  named  from  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  Rhone. 

DOUE,  afmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Maine 
and  Loire.  It  has  one  of  the  ftneft  fountains  in  France;  and 
near  it  is  a  vaft  Roman  amphitheatre,  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  It  had,  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  a  confiderable 
manufacture  of  druggets  and  tamrnies.  It  is  nine  miles  S.W. 
of  Saumer. 

DOVE,  a  river  in  Derbyfliire,  which  rifes  in  the  Peak, 
parts  the  county  from  Staffordftiire,  and  falls  into  the  Trent, 
four  miles  N.  of  Burton. 

DOVEDALE,  one  of  the  moft  romantic  fpots  in  Derby- 
fhire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Afhborn.  Here  the  river  Dove 
runs  in  a  chafm  between  precipitous  rocks. 

DOUERO,  or  Douro,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in 
Old  Caftile,  in  the  mountains  of  Urbion,  runs  W.  by  feveral 
towns,  and  croffing  Portugal,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
near  Oporto. 

DOUGLAS,  Cape,  a  lofty  promontory,  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  America,  within  the  entrance  of  Cook’s  Inlet.  Itsfummit 
appears  above  the  clouds,  forming  two  very  high  mountains. 
Long.  153.  30.  W.  Lat.  58.  56.  N. 

Douglas  (Gavin),  biffiop  of  Dunkeld  in  Scotland,  was 
the  third  fon  of  Archibald  earl  of  Angus,  and  born  in  the  year 
1474.  Where  he  was  educated,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  ltudied  theology  :  a  ftudy,  however,  which  did 
not  .eftrange  him  from  the  mufes ;  for  he  employed  himfelf 
at  intervals  in  tranflating  into  beautiful  verfe  the  poem  of 
Ovid  de  Remedio  Amoris.  The  advantages  of  foreign  travel, 
and  the  converfation  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  France  and 
Germany,  to  whom  his  merit  procured  the.  readied  accefs,  com¬ 
pleted  his  education.  With  his  fuperior  recommendations 
and  worth,  it  was  impoffible  he  could  remain  unnoticed.  His 
firft  preferment  was  to  be  provoft  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh  ;  a  place,  at  that  time,  of  great  dignity 
and  revenue.  In  the  year  1,514,  the  queen  mother,  then  re¬ 
gent  of  Scotland,  appointed  Douglas,  abbot  of  Aberbrothock, 
and  foon  after  archbiffiop  of  St.  Andrew’s;  but,  the  queen’s 
power  not  being  fufficient  to  eftabliih  him  in  the  poffeffion  of 
that  dignity,  he  relinquifhed  his  claim  in  favour  of  his  com¬ 
petitor  Foreman,  who  was  fupported  by  the  pope.  In  1515 
he  was  by  the  queen  appointed  biffiop  of  Dunkeld ;  and  that 
appointment  was  foon  after  confirmed  by  his  holinefs  Leo  X. 
Neverthelefs  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could  obtain  peace¬ 
able  poffeffion  of  his  fee.  The  duke  of  Albany,  who  in  this 
year  was  declared  regent,  oppofed  him  becaule  he  was  fup¬ 


ported  by  the  queen  5  and,  in  order,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
biffiopric,  accufed  him  of  adding  contrary  to  law  in  receiving 
bulls  from  Rome.  On  this  accufation  he  was  committed  to 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  in  confinement 
above  a  year ;  but  the  regent  and  the  queen  being  at  laft  re¬ 
conciled,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  was  confecrated  biffiop 
of  Dunkeld.  In  1517  he  attended  the  duke  of  Albany  to 
France;  but  returned  foon  after  lb  Scotland.  In  1521,  the 
difputes  between  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus  having  thrown 
the  kingdom  into  violent  commotion,  our  prelate  retired  to 
England,  v/here  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  the  hiftorian.  H<.  died  in  London,  of  the  plague, 
in  1,522;  and  was  buried  in  the  Savoy. 

He  wrote,  t.  The  Palace  of  Honour  :  a  moft  ingenious 
poem  under  the  fimilitude  of  a  vifion  ;  in  which  he  paints  the 
vanity  and  inconftancy  of  all  worldly  glory.  It  abounds  with 
incidents,  and  a  very  rich  vein  of  poetry.  The  palace  of  hap- 
pinefs,  in  the  pidture  of  Cebes,  feems  to  be  the  ground-work 
of  it. — 2.  Aureae  Narrationes a  performance  now  loft;  in 
which,  it  is  faid,  he  explained,  in  a  moft  agreeable  manner, 
the  mythology  of  the  poetical  fictions  of  the  ancients. — 3d 
Comcediae  aliquot  Sacrae  :  none  of  which  are  now  to  be  found. 
4.  Thirteen  Bukes  of  Eneades,  of  the  famofe  Poet  Virgil, 
tranflatat  out  of  Latin  verfes  into  Scottiffi  metre,  every  buke 
having  its  particular  prologe.  Imprinted  at  Lond.  1553,  in 
4to.;  and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  1710,  in  folio., — The  laft  is 
the  moft  efteemed  of  all  his  works.  He  undertook  it  at  the 
defire  of  Lord  Henry  Sinclair,  a  munificent  patron  of  arts  in 
thofe  times  :  and  he  completed  it  in  18  months;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  his  admirers  are  too  fond  of  repeating  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  David  Hume  of  Godfcroft,  an  author  of  uncommon 
merit,  and  an  admirable  judge  of  poetry,  gives  the  following 
teftimony  in  his  favour  :  “  He  wrote  (fays  he),  in  his  native 
tongue,  divers  things  ;  but  his  chiefeft  work  is  his  tranflation 
of  Virgil,  yet  extanr,  in  verfe :  in  which  he  ties  himfelf  fo 
ftridtly  as  is  poffible ;  and  yet  it  is  fo  well  exprefled,  that 
whofoever  will  effay  to  do  the  like,  will  find  it  a  hard  piece  of 
work  to  go  through  with  it.  In  his  prologues  before  every 
book  where  he  hath  his  liberty,  he  ffieweth  a  natural  and 
ample  vein  of  poetry,  fo  pure,  pleafant,  and  judicious,  that  I 
believe  there  is  none  that  hath  written  before  or  fince,  but 
cometh  ffiort  of  him.’’ 

It  has  been  faid,  that  he  compiled  an  hiftorical  treatife 
De  Rebus  Scoticis;  but  no  remain  of  it  hath  defeehded  to  the 
prefent  times. 

DOULAINCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Marne,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Joinville. 

DOURAK,  a  town  of  Perfia,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  remarkable  for  the  reed  of  v/hich  they 
make  pens.  Long.  56.  57.  E.  Lat.  32.  15.  N. 

DOURDAN,  a  Town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oife,  with  a  manufadfure  of  filk  and  worfted  flock¬ 
ing.  It  is  feated  on  theOrge,  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris.  Long. 
2.  10.  E.  Lat.  48.  35.  N. 

DOURLACH,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  Baden  Dour- 
lach.  It  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  1689.  The  inhabitants 
are  Proteftants.  It  is  feated  on  the  Giellen,  12  miles  S.  of 
Philipffiurg.  Long.  9.  28.  E.  Lat.  49.  2.  N. 

DOURLENS,  or  Doulens,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Somme,  with  two  citadels.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Autie,  15  miles  N.  of  Amiens.  Long.  2.  23.  E.  Lat.  50. 
10.  N. 

DOUSA  (Janus),  a  very  learned  man,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Nortwick  in  Holland,  in  1 545*  Parerhs 

when  very  young,  and  was  fent  to  feveral  Ichools ;  to  one  at 
Paris,  among  the  reft,  where  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in 
Greek  and  Latin  learning.  When  he  had  finiffied  his  educa- 
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tion,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  married;  and 
though  he  was  fcarcely  grown  up,  he  applied  himlelf  to  affairs 
of  date,  and  was  Coon  made  a  curator  of  the  banks  and  ditches, 
which  poft  he  held  above  twenty  years,  and  then  refigned  it. 
Doufa  was  not  only  a  fcholar  and  a  ftatefrnan,  but  like- 
wife  a  foldier  ;  and  he  behaved  himfelf  fo  well  in  that  capa¬ 
city  at  the  fiege  of  Leyden  1 1574,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
thought  he  could  commit  the  government  of  the  town  to  none 
fo  properly  as  to  him.  In  1575  the  univerfity  was  founded 
there,  and  Doufa  made  firtt  curator  of  it ;  which  place  he  was 
very  fit  fpr,  as  well  on  account  of  his  learning,  as  for  his  other 
delerts.  His  learning  was  indeed  prodigious  ;  and  he  had  fuch 
a  memory,  that  he  could  at  once  give  an  anfwer  to  any  thing 
that  was  afked  him,  relating  to  ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  or, 
in  (hort,  to  any  branch  of  literature.  He  was,  fays  Melchior 
Adam,  and  Thuanus  fays  the  fame,  a  kind  of  living  library  ; 
the  Varro  of  Holland,  and  the  oracle  of  the  univerfity  of  Ley¬ 
den  His  genius  lay  principally  towards  poetry,  and  his  va¬ 
rious  productions  in  that  way  were  numerous  ;  and  what  feems 
remarkable  enough,  he  compoled  the  annals  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  had  collected  from  the  public  archives,  in  verfe. 
He  wrote  alfo  a  great  many  things  in  the  critical  way  ;  as,  notes 
upon  Horace,  Salluft,  Plautus,  Petronius,  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
&c.  His  moral  qualities  are  laid  to  have  been  no  lefs  merito¬ 
rious,  than  his  intellebtual  and  literary  ;  for  he  was  model!, 
humane,  benevolent,  and  open.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
fupreme  aflembly  of  the  nation,  where  he  kept  his  feat, 
and  difeharged  his  office  worthily,  for  the  laft  thirteen  years  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  1604,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  made 
by  Daniel  Heinfius. 

He  left  four  fons  behind  him;  the  eldeft  of  which,  Janus 
Daufa,  would,  had  he  lived,  have  been  a  more  extraordinary  man 
than  his  father.  Jofeph  Scaliger  called  him  the  ornament  of 
the  world;  and  fays,  that  in  the  flower  ofhis  age  he  had  reached 
the  fame  maturity  of  wifdom  and  erudition,  as  others  might 
expeft  to  reach  after  a  fife  fpent  in  ftudy.  Grotius  alfo  af- 
fures  us,  that  his  poems  exceeded  thofe  of  his  father ;  and  that 
he  affifted  his  father  in  compofing  the  Annals  of  Holland.  He 
was  born  in  1 572  ;  and  before  he  was  well  out  of  infancy, 
became,  through  the  great  care  of  his  father,  not  only  a  good 
linguift  and  poet,  but  alfo  a  good  philofopher  and  mathema¬ 
tician.  To  all  this  he  afterwards  added  an  exquifite  know- 
ledgeof  thecivil  law  and  of  hiftory.  Befides  a  great  many  poems, 
which  he  compoled'  in  a  very  tender  age,  we  have  notes  and 
obfervations  which  he  made  upon  fcveral  Latin  poets.  Thole 
upon  Plautus  were  the  produce  of  his  16th  year  ;  and  he  was 
not  above  19  when  he  publilhed  his  book  De  Rebus  Ccelelti- 
bus,  and  his  Panegyric  upon  a  Shadow.  His  commentaries 
upon  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  were  publifhed  the 
fame  year.  His  extraordinary  fame  and  merit  caufed  him  to 
be  made  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards 
firft  librarian  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  He  died  at.  the 
Hague,  in  his  return  from  Germany ;  very  immaturely,  for 
his  death  happened  in  1597,  when  he  had  not  quite  com¬ 
pleted  his  26th  year. 

Doufa’s  three  other  fons,  George,  Francis,  and  Theodoras, 
were  all  of  them  men  of  learning,  though  not  fo  much  above 
the  common  rate  as  Janus  was.  George  was  a  good  linguift ; 
travelled  to  Conftantinople  5  and  publilhed  a  relation  of  his 
•ourney,  with  feveral  infcriptions  which  he  found  there  and 
elfewhere.  Alfo,  in  1607,  he  printed  George  Cedrenus’s 
book,  entitled,  De  Originibus  urbis  Contfiantinopolitanae,  with 
Meurfius’s  notes  upon  it.  Francis  was  far  from  wanting 
learning:  for,  in  1600,  he  publilhed  the  epililes  of  Julius 
Ckefar  Scaliger;  his  annotations  upon  Ariltotle’s  Hiftory  of 
Animals  ;  and  fome  fragments  of  Lncilius,  with  notes  of  his 
own  upon  them.  Theodoras,  lord  oi  Barkenftyen,  publilhed 


the  Cbronicon  of  George  Logotheta  with  notes,  in  r6r4;  and, 
in  1638,  wrote  a  treaiife,  called  Farrago  Ethica  variarum 
Linguarum,  variorumque  auftorum,  Ac. 

DOWLATABAD,  formerly  called  Amednagur,  a  province 
of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan.  ■  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Candeilh  and  Malway,  on  the  W.  by  the  Gauts,  on  the  S.h.V 
Viliapour  and  Golconda,  and  on  the  E.  by  Berar.  Auranga¬ 
bad  is  the  capital. 

Dowlatabad,  a  fortrefs  in  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  t  5 
miles  N.W.  of  Aurangabad.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
pagodas  of  Elora,  molt  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the  natural 
rock.  Long  76.  o.  E.  Lat.  ty.  55.  N. 

DRABICIUS  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  enthufiaft,  was 
born  about  1587,  at  Stranfnitz  in  Moravia,  where  his  father 
was  burgotnarter.  He  was  admitted  minifter  in  1616,  and 
exerciled  his  function  at  Drakotutz  ;  and,  when  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  feek  a  retreat  in  foreign  countries,  on  account  of  the 
fevere  edicts  of  the  emperor  againlt  the  Proteftant  religion,  he 
retired  to  Leidnitz,  a  town  in  Hungary,  in  1629.  Having  no 
hopesof  being  reftored  to  his  church,  he  turned  woollen-draper; 
in  which  occupation  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  one, 
was  of  great  fervice  to  him.  Afterwards  he  forgot  the  de¬ 
corum  of  his  former  character  fo  much  that  he  became  a  hard 
drinker;  but  the  other  minifters,  juftly  dilpleafed  at  his  con¬ 
duct,  informed  their  fuperiors  of  it,  who,  in  a  fvnod  which 
was  called  in  Poland,  examined  into  the  affair.  Here  it  was 
refolved,  that  Drabicius  lhould  be  lufpended  from  the  miniltry, 
if  he  did  not  live  in  a  more  edifying  manner ;  and  this  obliged 
him  to  behave  himfelf  with  more  decency. 

When  he  was  upwards  of  50  years  of  age,  he  commenced 
prophet.  He  had  his  firft  vifion  in  thenight  ofFeb.  23,  1638, 
and  the  fecond  in  the  night  of  Jan.  23,  1643.  The  firft  vi¬ 
fion  promifed  him  in  general  great  armies  from  the  North  and 
Eaft,  which  lhould  crulh  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  the  fecond  de¬ 
clared  particularly,  that  Ragetfki,  prince  of  Tranfylvania, 
lhould  command  the  army  from  the  Eaft,  and  ordered  Drabi¬ 
cius  to  inform  his  brethren,  that  God  was  about  to  reftore 
them  to  their  own  country,  and  to  revenge  the  injuries  done 
to  his  people ;  and  that  they  lhould  prepare  themfel  ves  for  this 
deliverance  by  falling  and  prayer.  He  received  orders  to  write 
down  what  had  been  revealed  to  him ;  and  to  begin  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  prophets,  “  The  words  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me.”  His  vifions,  however,  were  not  paid  much  regard 
to  at  firft.  Thefe  two  were  followed  by  many  others  in  the 
fame  year  1643  ;  and  there  was  one,  which  ordered,  that  he 
lhould  open  the  whole  affair  to  Comenius,  who  was  then  at 
Elbing  in  Pruffia.  One  of  his  vifions  in  1644  allured  him,  that 
the  imperial  troops  lhould  not  deltroy  the  refugees.  They 
committed  great  ravages  upon  the  territories  of  Ragotllu, 
plundered  the  town  of  Leidnitz,  and  befieged  the  caftle. 
Drabicius  fhut  himfelf  up  there,  and  did  not  depend  fo  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  Divine  affurances,  as  to  think  human  means 
unnecelfary.  He  even  fet  his  hand  to  the  work  :  and  fired 
one  of  the  cannon  himfelf.  The  Imperialilts  raifed  the  fiege  ; 
but  foon  after,  befieged  the  place  again,  and  took  it.  The 
refugees  were  plundered,  and  Dabricius  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Imperialilts.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  Ra- 
gotlki,  and  telling  him,  Aug.  1 645,  that  God  commanded 
him  to  deftroy  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  pope ;  and  that, 
“  if  he  refufed  to  attack  that  nelt  of  vipers,  he  would  draw 
down  upon  his  family  a  general  ruin,  which  lhould  not  fpare 
even  him  that  piffeth  againlt  the  wall.”  The  prince  already 
knew,  that  Drabicius  had  alfumed  the  charafter  of  a  prophet : 
for  Drabicius,  according  to  the  repeated  orders  which  he  had 
received  in  his  extafies,  had  lent  him  a  copy  of  his  revelations, 
which  Ragotllu  threw  into  the  fire.  The  death  of  that  prime, 
in  Oft.  1647,  plunged  Drabicius  into  extreme  forrow  j  who 
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was  in  the  utmoft  (ear,  left  his  revelation  ftiould  vanifh  into 
fmoke,  and  himfelf  be  expofed  to  ridicule.  But  he  had  one 
extatic  confolation,  which  re-animated  him  ;  and  that  was, 
that  God  would  fend  him  Comenius,  to  whom  he  fhould  com¬ 
municate  his  writings.  Comenius,  having  bufinefs  in  Hun¬ 
gary  in  1650,  law  Drab icius  there,  and  his  prophecies;  and 
made  fuch  reflexions  as  he  thought  proper,  upon  thevifion’s 
having  for  three  years  before  promifed  Drabicius,  that  he 
fhould  have  Comenius  for  a  coadjutor.  Mult  it  not  feem 
ftrange,  that  Sigifmond  Ra  got  flu,  being  urged  by  Drabicius  to 
,  make  war  againft  the  emperor,  and  by  his  mother  to  continue 
in  peace  with  him,  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  being  attacked  on 
both  ftdes  with  terrible  threats  ?  Drabicius  denounced  againft 
him  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  in  cafe  of  peace ;  and  his 
mother  threatened  him  with  her  curfe,  in  cafe  of  war.  Should 
not  the  prince  have  followed  where  reafon  and  good  policy 
would  have  led,  and  have  left  thefe  mad  people  to  have  raved 
as  long  as  they  pleafed,  each  in  their  own  way  ?  He  fat  down 
however  in  the  utmoft  perplexity,  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
prayers  of  Drabicius  and  Comenius,  and  kept  himfelf  quiet 
till  his  death. 

June  1654,  Drabicius  was  reftored  to  his  miniftry,  and  his 
vifions  prefented  themfelves  more  frequently  than  ever  ;  or¬ 
dering  from  time  to  time,  that  they  fhould  be  communicated 
to  his  coadjutor  Comenius,  that  he  might  publilh  them  to  all 
nations  and  languages,  and  particularly  to  the  Turks  and  Tar¬ 
tars.  Comenius  found  himfelf  embarrafled  between  the  fear 
of  God,  and  that  of  men  r  he  was  apprehenfive,  that  by  not 
printing  the  revelations  of  Drabicius  he  fhould  difobey  God, 
and  that  by  printing  them  he  fhould  expofe  himfelf  to  the  ri¬ 
dicule  and  cenfure  of  men.  He  took  a  middle  way  :  he  re- 
folved  to  print  them,  and  not  to  diftribute  the  copies ;  and 
upon  this  account,  he  entitled  the  book,  Lux  in  Tenebris.  But 
his  refolution  to  conceal  this  light  under  a  bufliel  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  :  it  gave  way  to  two  remarkable  events,  which  were 
taken  for  a  grand  crifis,  and  the  unravelling  of  the  myftery. 
One  of  thefe  events  was  the  irruption  of  George  Ragotfki  into 
Poland  :  the  other,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III. 
But  thefe  events,  far  from  anfwering  the  predictions,  feived 
only  to  confound  them.  Ragotfki  perifhed  in  his  defcent  upon 
Poland  ;  and  Leopold  king  of  Hungary  was  eleXed  emperor 
in  the  room  of  his  father  Ferdinand  III.  by  which  eleXion,  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  was  almoft  reftored  to  its  former  grandeur, 
and  the  Proteftants  in  Hungary  abfolutely  ruined.  Drabicius 
was  the  greateft  fufferer  by  this ;  for  the  court  of  Vienna,- be¬ 
ing  informed  that  he  was  the  perfon  who  founded  the  trumpet 
againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fought  means  to  punifti  him,  and, 
as  it  is  faid,  fucceeded  in  it.  What  became  of  him,  we  cannot 
learn  :  fome  fay,  that  he  was  burnt  for  an  impoftor  and  falfe 
prophet;  others,  that  he  died  in  Turkey,  whither  he  had  fled 
for  refuge  :  but  neither  of  thefe  accounts  is  certain. 

The  Lux  in  Tenebris  was  printed  by  Comenius  at  Amfter- 
dam  in  1657;  anc^  contains  not  only  the  revelations  of  our 
Drabicius,  but  thofe  alfo  of  Chriftopher  Kotterus,  and  of 
Chriftina  Poniatovia.  Comenius  publifhed  an  abridgment  of 
it  in  1660,  with  this  title,  Revelationum  divinarum  in  Ufurn 
Saeculi  notiri  faXarum  Epitome:  that  is,  An  Epitome  of  the 
divine  Revelations  communicated  for  the  CJfe  of  this  our  Age. 
He  reprinted  the  whole  work,  with  this  title,  Lux  e  Tenebris 
novis  Radiis  auXa,  &c.  Thefe  new  rays  were  a  fequel  of 
Drabicius’s  revelations,  which  extended  to  the  year  1666. 

DKACITENFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  theeleXorate  of 
Cologn,  wnh  a  citadel,  feven  miles  N.N.W  of  Lintz. 

DRAG-CART,  an  invention  of  Lord  Somerville,  which 


promifes  to  be  eminently  ufeful  to  the  farmers  of  this  country* 
The  following  defeription  of  it  and  of  the  method  of  adjulling 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load,  is  publifhed  in  the  Commu¬ 
nications  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Fig.  1,  in  Plate  24,  is  a  perfpeXive-view  of  a  .cart,  for  a 
Angle  horfe,  calculated  to  carry  35  cwt.  ;  in  the  front  of  which 
is  reprefented  the  method  of  adjufting  the  pofition  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  of  the  load,  to  prevent  its  prefling  too  much  on 
the  cattle  in  going  down  hill,  the  front  of  the  cart  being  ele¬ 
vated  by  means  of  a  toothed  rack  fcrewed  to  the  front  of  the 
cart,  and  worked  by  a  pinion,  and  the  handle  a  immediately 
conneXed  with  the  ftiaft  e.  By  means  of  this  pinion  and 
racks,  the  front  of  the  carriage  is  elevated  more  or  lefs,  in 
proportion  to  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  by  which  means  the 
weight  of  the  load  is  made  to  bear  more  on  the  -axis,  and  lets 
on  the  horfe. 

On  the  fide-view  of  the  cart  is  reprefented  the  manner  of 
applying  the  friction-drag,  which  is  made  to  prefs,  more  or 
lefs,  on  the  fide  of  the  wheel,  according  to  the  fteepnefs  of 
the  defcent:  b  b,  is  the  friXion-bar,  or  drag;  one  end  of 
which  is  conneXed  with  the  tail  of  the  cart  by  a  fmall  chain, 
and  the  other  end  .to  the  front,  by  means  of  a  toothed-rack  b  d, 
which  catches  on  a  ftaple  in  the  front  of  the  cart,  by  which 
the  friXion-bar  may  be  made  to  prefs  on  the  fide  of  the  wheel, 
more  or  lefs,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  driver ;  the  notches  of 
teeth  in  this  rack  ftiould  be  as  clofe  to  each  other  as  circum- 
ftances  will  permit. 

The  friXion-bar  is  here  applied  lower  upon  the  wheel  than 
was  at  firft  purpofed,  in  order  to  divide  the  preflfure  and 
friXion  more  equally  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  wheel,  fo  that 
the  preflure  on  each  is  diminiftied ;  the  rifk  of  over-heating 
and  deflroying  the  friXion  bars  is  alfo  rendered  lefs  than  if  the 
whole  preflure  was  applied  in  one  point  at  the  top  of  the  wheel. 

Fig.  2,  in  Plate  24;  is  a  view  of  a  drag-cart  calculatecfto 
carry  25  cwt. 

As  the  advantages  of  the  friXion-drag  have  been  fully  ftated 
in  Mr.  Cumming’s  obfervations  on  wheel-carriages,  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  repeat  them  here. 

By  an  attentive  comparilon  of  carts  drawn  by  fhafts  with, 
thofe  drawn  by  the  yoke  and  bows,  the  fuperiority  of  the  pole 
to  the  lhafts  *,  and  the  advantage  of  making  the  cattle  draw 
by  the  yoke,  in  preference  to  drawing  by  the  forehead,  be¬ 
come  evident. 

When  cattle  draw  by  the  ftiafts  (the  one  before  the  other), 
it  is  impoflible  for  the  driver  to  know  that  each  exerts  an  equal 
force,  fo  as  to  contribute  equally  to  the  draught;  but  when 
they  draw  by  the  pole  and  yoke,  the  point  of  draught  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  yoke,  when  the  bead  draws  equally,  the 
yoke  will  ftand  fquare  with  the  pole,  and  the  pofition  of  the 
yoke  will  always  enable  the  driver  to  difcover  the  defaulter, 
and  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  exertion  :  it  is  this  harmony  of 
draught,  and  equality  of  exertion,  that  gives  fo  great  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  drawing  by  the  yoke,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to 
fay  what  weight  of  a  load  too  good  large  oxen  can  draw  on 
a  level  road.  The  powers  of  cattle  drawing  by  the  forehead, 
oil  Lord  Shannon’s  eltate,  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Young  and 
Mr.  Billingfley  :  an  ox  of  the  late  Mr.  Tatterfall,  near  Ely, 
drew  four  ton  of  wood  on  a  level  furface  without  apparent  dif¬ 
ficulty.  What  then  might  not  be  expeXed  from  the  equal 
exertions  of  two  fuch  powerful  animals,  aXing  at  the  equal 
ends  of  the  fame  yoke  ! 

Wheel-drag,  an  implement  of  iron,  which,  being 
chained  to  the  wheel  of  a  cart  or  waggon,  fupports  it  while 
the  horfes  flop  upon  a  hill.  See  Cart,  Supp.  and  PI.  19. 


*  The  apparatus  for  adjufting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  may  in  fuch  cafe  be  fixed  to  the  pole  of  the  cart,  in  the, 
fame  manner  as  above  described  t©  be  fixed  on  the  ftiaft. 
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DRAGOMESTRO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Li- 
vadia,  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1684,  but  abandoned  foon 
after.  It  is  44  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lepanto. 

DRAGUIGNAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Var,  to  miles  N.W.  of  Frejus.  Long.  6.  35.  E.  Lat. 
43.  31.  N. 

DRAIN  ( Encycl. ).  The  following  (ketch  of  the  drainage 
and  improvement  of  a  marth,  near  Marazion  in  Cornwall, 
defcribing  a  peculiar  mode  of  taking  off’  the  water,  and  fe- 
curing  the  land  from  the  overflowing  of  the  fea,  by  Mr.  Ri¬ 
chard  Moyle,  of  Marazion,  is  taken  from  the  Communications 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  piece  of  land  called  the  marfn,  or  bog,  near  Marazion 
in  Cornwall,  containing  thirty-fix  ftatute  acres,  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  covered  with  two  or  three  feet  of  water, 
and  which,  at  fpring-tides,  was  overflowed  with  the  fea,  by 
means  of  a  river  which  palled  through  the  land.  This  ground 
looks  towards  the  fouth,  and  is  feparated  from  the  fea  bv  a 
long  lkirting  of  fand  of  about  feventeen  acres,  over  which  the 
turnpike  road  pafles  towards  Penzance,  on  its  mod  elevated 
part :  on  the  north  of  the  marfh  lies  forne  croft  ground  (i.  c. 
higher  and  not  fubjeft  to  inundations),  which  gradually  riles 
as  it  retires  from  the  bog,  fo  that  the  marfh  is  furrounded  on 
the  north  and  fouth  by  elevated  fpots  ;  and  the  water  on  its 
furface  ufually  crept  away  to  the  fea  by  means  of  a  river, 
through  which  the  water  at  high  fpring-tides  always  had  ac- 
cefs.  From  the  deprefled  fituation  of  this  marfli,  it  was  im- 
polfible  to  take  off  all  the  furface  water  through  the  river,  and 
recourfe  was  had,  for  this  purpofe,  to  a  fquare  wooden  pipe 
of  nine  inches  diameter,  which  was  introduced  at  that  part  of 
the  fliore  called  half-ebb,  and  which  was  eight  feet  lower  than 
the  furface  of  the  marfh.  This  pipe  was  introduced  through 
the  fandy  foil,  in  fome  places  twenty-four  feet  deep,  till  it  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  fouth  part  of  the  bog,  where  it  was  found  to  be 
fix  feet  under  the  furface.  At  this  place  a  refervoir  of  eigh¬ 
teen  feet  fquare,  and  eight  feet  deep,  was  immediately  cut 
out ;  and  the  water  draining  from  the  marfh,  during  the  time 
the  tide  was  in,  was  received  in  the  refervoir,  and  difcharged 
when  the  tide  was  out,  through  the  pipe  with  great  velocity. 
The  fea,  at  high  water,  covers  this  pipe  with  nine  or  ten  feet 
of  water :  a  long  trench,  of  three  feet  deep  and  five  wide, 
was  extended  from  this  place,  eaft  and  weft,  on  the  fouth  fi4e 
of  the  hog,  for  its  whole  length,  bordering  on  the  fandy  foil ; 
and  at  the  diftance  of  every  fixty  yards,  a  fimilar  trench  was 
cut  up  directly  north  towards  the  croft,  which  divided  the 
whole  marfh  into  oblong  fquare  fields.  By  the  means  of  thefe 
trenches,  or  open  drains,  the  whole  furface  water  was  con¬ 
veyed  direftly  to  the  refervoir,  and  thence  to  the  fea.  The 
pipe  at  both  its  extremities  was  guarded  with  valves,  which 
(hut  at  the  approach  of  the  tide ;  and  during  its  flowing,  the 
water  accumulated  about  two,  or  two  and  a  half  feet  high  in 
the  refervoir ;  and  as  the  fea  retires,  the  colledled  water  runs 
off  without  any  interruption,  till  the  next  return  of  the  tide  : 
the  pipe  is  covered  with  the  fea  fix  hours  in  every  twelve. 
This  fingular  mode  of  drainage  anfwers  uncommonly  well, 
and  has  never  once  failed  in  five  years  :  the  extremities  of  the 
pipe  have  alfo  iron  bars  placed  before  them,  to  prevent  the 
intrufion  of  extraneous  bodies.  As  foon  as  the  furface  water 
was  removed,  a  ftrong  embankment  of  turf  was  made  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft  tides,  to  prevent  the  overflowing  of  the 
tides  ;  and  the  water,  which  formerly  diftufed  itfelf  over  the 
whole  of  this  ground,  was  collected  into  a  river,  and  carried 
to  the  fea  on  the  outfide  of  this  embankment.  In  cutting 
the  open  drains,  a  pot  of  copper  coins,  containing  about  a 
thoufand,  was  difcovercd  three  feet  under  the  furface,  and 
which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  Emperor  Vi6torinus,  who 
•reigned  in  the  third  century.  Thefe  coins  were  much  injured 
Vol.  X. 
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by  the  corrofion  of  the  fait  water  :  but  fever.il  were  ltill  perfect 
'  enough  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  Emperor.  As  foon  as  the 
evaporation  had  aflifted  the  confolidation  of  the  furface,  the 
air,  within  a  mile  of  the  marfli,  became  fo  ftrongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  fulphureous  fmell,  as  to  render  the  place  quite 
obnoxious  to  paftengers. 

On  examining  the  different  ftrata,  we  found  that  two  feet 
and  a  half  of  the  furface  confuted  of  mud  and  a  peaty  fub- 
llance,  inoft  ftrongly  interwoven  with  the  roots  of  gofs  (nnin- 
do  phragmitesj  and  common  ruflies,  which  were  the  only  fub- 
ftance  that  grew  fpontaneoufly  on  its  furface;  below"  thi;, 
was  a  Itratum  of  three  feet  and  a  half  of  pure  peat,  of  a  very 
inflammable  nature,  and  which  feems  to  have  extended  over 
twenty  acres  of  the  marfli  :  under  the  peat  lay  a  bed  of  fand, 
from  four  to  fix  feet  deep  ;  from  which  we  may  conjeffure  that 
,the  whole  was  formerly  an  arm  of  the  fea,  and  that  t.he  drop¬ 
ping  of  vegetables,  and  depofition  of  mud  (which  potfibly 
formed  the  peat),  had  gradually  expelled  the  fea;  except  at 
fpring-tides.  This  ft ra turn  of  fand  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
original  bed  of  the  fea;  for,  on  ftreaming  for  tin,  another 
floor  from  fix  to  4en  feet  deeper  was  difeovered,  confiding  of 
round  fmooth  pebbles,  and-  gravelly  fubftances,  containing 
tin  ;  among  which  were  willow  trees  and  hazel  nuts,  in  the 
moft  perfetl  ftate. 

The  mode  of  improvement  adopted  was  the  following :  — 
The  furface  was  pared  and  burned  ;  and  after  repeated  plough- 
ings,  &c.  for  two  years,  large  bodies  of  clay,  with  manure, 
were  then  carried  on  its  furfice,  and  a  flight  crop  of  white 
oats  with  ever-grafs  (ray),  common  and  Dutch  clover,  fown 
in  the  fpring.  The  faltnefs  of  this  ground  was  fo  very  pow¬ 
erful  for  the  firft  three  years,  as  to  dellroy  every  crop  ;  on  the 
fourth,  the  land  began  to  vegetate  partially  ;  but  on  the  fifth, 
or  prefent  year,  1798,  every  part  feems  to  be  quite  alive; 
fo  that  every  kind  of  vegetable  now  flourifhes  with  great  lux- 
uriancy.  It  has  afforded  this  fummer  very  good  crops  of 
hay,  and  an  abundant  and  rich  pafture,  with  a  profpeff  of 
improvement  the  next  feal'on.  The  expences  of  draining  thi* 
ground,  with  trenching,  paring,  ploughing,  burning,  and 
manuring  it,  with  the  failure  of  three  years’ crops,  amount 
to  a  very  confiderable  fum ;  and  this  diftreffing  circumftaticff 
is  increafed,  on  its  being  only  a  leafehold  for  three  lives. 

The  fandy  land  has  been  partly  inclofed,  and  covered  with 
large  bodies  of  clay  and  manure  ;  it  has  afforded  remarkably 
fine  crops  of  turnips,  and  the  grafs  of  this  fea fon  has  been 
very  luxuriant.  The  crofty  land  on  the  north  .(twenty-two 
acres)  has  been  all  cultivated,  firft  with  potatoes,  and  after¬ 
wards  fown  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  turnips,'  and  pro¬ 
duced  very  good  crops. 

The  whole  of  this  improved  ground  has  been  produ&ive 
of  confiderable  advantages  to  the  public,  particularly  to  the 
poor.  Four  hundred  perlons  yearly  receive  turf  from  it ; 
two  hundred  and  fifty  are  fed  mod  plentifully  with  potatoes, 
which  are  planted  here  by  very  poor  people,  who  are,  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  land  given  them,  become  uncommonly  in- 
duftrious ;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  by  its  drainage, 
have  got  rid  of  low  nervous  fevers  and  agues,  with  which  it 
was  continually  peftered. 

The  whole  ground  under  improvement  confifts  of  feventy- 
five  acres,  of  which  thirty-fix  are  marfh,  twenty-two  croft, 
and  feventeen  of  fand.  In  179S,  forty  acres  were  under  dif¬ 
ferent  crops ;  viz.  wheat  two  acres  and  a  half,  barley  nine, 
oats  eight,  turnips  two,  potatoes  five,  hay  and  pafture  thirteen 
and  a  half. 

On  the  fides  of  every  open  trench  is  planted  a  row  of  quick  - 
fets,  interfperled  with  a  few  planes  and  pineaftres.  Thefe  are 
defended  from  the  cattle  and  blights  by  means  of  a  temporary 
turf  hedge,  and  promile  to  afford  a  pleating  divifion  of  tlie  lanst 
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in  a  few  years.  To  every  inclofure  of  the  marfh  a  part  of  the 
riling  ground  of  the  croft  is  annexed  to  accommodate  cattle  in 
wet  feafons. 

In  the  year  1798  this  land  was  vifited  and  examined  on  the 
fpot  as  to  the  fadts,  by  Sir  John  Call,  and  the  above  particu¬ 
lars  given  him  by  the  proprietor. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  an  account  of  the 
effect  of  a  luxuriant  weed,  called  by  botanifts  the  Equifetum 
Palujlris,  upon  drains.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  communicates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars : 

“  Few  objects  of  agricultural  utility,”  fays  the  Baronet.  “  have 
ever  interefted  me  fo  much,  and  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying 
that  none  are,  in  my  opinion,  fo  interefting  to  the  increating 
profperity  of  the  landed  intereft  of  this  kingdom,  as  the  theory 
of  draining  whole  diftridts,  by  tapping  the  mother  fprings  that 
overflow  their  lurface,  and  conducting  drains  through  the 
principal  valleys,  fo  contrived  as  not  only  to  render  the  boggy 
parts  of  them  found  land,  but  alfo  to  free  the  tides  of  the  hills 
which  form  them,  from  all  out-burfts  of  water. 

“  Mr.  Elkington  is  certainly  the  father  of  this  fyftem  of 
drainage,  but  Mr.  Farey  has  perfectly  comprehended  all  the 
works  done  by  that  gentleman,  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  operations  now  carrying 
on,  has,  in  fome  inftances,  excelled  them,  founding  his  prac¬ 
tice  on  an  extent! ve  and  enlightened  theory,  applicable  to  all 
valley  bogs,  in  the  drainage  of  which,  it  appears  to  me  almoft 
impoffible  that  his  method  fhould  fail,  under  any  circumltances. 

“  One  thing,  however,  has  occurred,  in  the  Ihort  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Woburn  operations  (about  five  years),  which 
appears  to  me  of  confequence  enough  to  warrant  the  trouble 
this  will  give  to  you  and  the  Board.  Some  bogs,  drained  by 
Under  drains  made  at  a  great  expence  through  the  molt  miry 
parts  of  them,  appeared  at  firft  perfectly  dry,  but  have  fince 
been-  found  to  grow  by  degrees  Id's  and  lels  fo.  On  examina¬ 
tion,  thefe  drains  have  been  found  more  or  lefs  choked  up  by 
a  plant  vegetating  within  them,  and  forming  both  Items  and 
roots,  the  whole  feveral  yards  in  length,  intercepting  the  courfe 
of  the  water,  weakening  the  current  by  degrees,  and  at  laft 
wholly  choking  up  the  drain. 

“  This  plant  is  the  equifetum  palujlris,  a  weed  common  in 
moorifh  and  fwampy  places,  but  hitherto  little  noticed  by  na- 
turalifts ;  its  root,  or  rather  its  Hem  under  ground,  is  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  and  in  fize  like  packthread  ;  from  this,  a 
root  of  twice  the  fize  of  the  Item  runs  horizontally  in  the 
ground,  taking  its  origin  from  a  lower  root,  which  flrikes 
downwards  perpendicularly  to  a  depth  I  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  trace,  as  thick  as  a  fmall  finger  ;  this  perpendi¬ 
cular  root  forms  in  fome  places  beds,  which  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  more  folid  part  of  a  peaty  bog,  as  may  be  feen 
in  fome  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Duke’s  open  drains. 

“  As  the  bud  by  which  the  plant  appears  to  renew  itfelf 
in  fpring,  is  fituated  on  the  horizontal  root,  a  yard  or  more  in 
depth,  the  fhoot  mutt,  in  its  progrefs  upwards,  be  liable  to 
meet  with  under  drains,  and  penetrate  into  them,  through  the 
openings  left  for  the  paifage  of  the  water.  When  once  en¬ 
tered,  nature,  which  has  given  to  the  plant  the  power  of 
piercing  the  foil  upwards  from  a  great  depth,  enables  it  to 
live  in  the  confined  atmofphere  of  a  drain,  where,  as  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  drawn  forward  by  the  current,  the  joints  lengthen 
themfelves  beyond  their  natural  dimenfions ;  hence  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  when  drains  choked  with  it,  are  taken  up  and 
carefully  examined,  the  length  of  the  plants  will  be  found  very 
rnueh  to -exceed  thofe  I  have  obferved.” 

The  author  hopes  that  this  will  lead  to  further  difcufiion, 
and  to  the  difcovery  of  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  feems 
likely  to  put  a  flop  to  the  practice  of  draining  hogs,  where 


this  mifchievous  plant  grows,  by  under  drains.  It  is  neceff' 
fary  for  the  evil  to  be  known,  in  order  that  thofe  who  poflefs 
bogs  that  have  become  miry  after  being  drained,  may  be  ap- 
prifed  of  an  evil,  which  can  certainly  be  cured  by  the  fim- 
ple  expedient  of  catting  the  under  drains  into  open  ones. 

Common  earth-drains  are  fometimes  dug  two  or  three  fpits 
deep,  with  a  broad  fpade,  the  bottom  is  taken  out  with  a  nar¬ 
row  one,  and  filled  with  ftones. — Sometimes  a  furrow  is  drawn 
with  a  plough,  and  cleared  by  a  common  fpade  :  the  draining 
inftrument  fig.  1,  Plate  17,  is  then  introduced  to  the  depth  of 
18  inches  from  the  furface  ;  afterwards  taking  out  the  loofe 
mold  with  the  fcoop  fig.  2. 

Hollow  drains,  without  ftones,  have  been  tried  on  ftiff  lands  : 
they  are  made  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  half  way  up 
with  fods,  or  fquare  pieces  of  the  furface-fward,  retting  on 
ledges  cut  for  that  purpoie. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  we  poflefs,  in  this  cold 
climate,  no  grain  fimilar  to  rice,  that  would  grow  in  watery 
grounds  which  cannot  be  drained,  nor  indeed  any  efculent 
roots  or  foliage,  except  water-crefles.  In  luch  lituations, 
fome  plants  may  perhaps  be  cultivated  with  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  as  the  fejluca  Jluitans,  or  floating  fefcue  ;  cal/it riche, 
or  ftar-grafs,  or  ltar-wort ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  orchis, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  falep,  by  drying  the  peeled  roots  in 
an  oven.  If  thefe  plants  fhould  not  completely  fucceed,  other 
vegetables  of  quick  growth  may  be  raifed  for  manures,  fuch 
as  the  tupha,  or  cat’s-tail;  th ecaltha,  or  marfh-marigold,  &c.; 
which  fhould  be  mown  twice  a-year,  while  they  are  young, 
and  abound  with  laccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter,  ready 
to  pals  into  fermentation. 

DRAKE  (James),  a  celebrated  political  writer  and  phyfi- 
clan,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  in  1667  ;  and,  at  17,  admitted 
a  member  of  that  univerfity,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  uncommon  parts  and  ingenuity.  Some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  after  that 
of  M.  A.  but,  going  to  London,  in  1693,  and  difcovering  a 
particular  genius  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  was  encouraged  in 
the  purfuit  of  it  by  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  and  the  moll  emi«- 
nent  members  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  In  1696  he  took 
the  degree  of  dodtor  in  that  faculty  5  and  was  foon  after  elected 
F.  R.  S.  as  likewife  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  But  whether 
his  own  inclination  led  him,  or  whether  he  did  it  purely  to 
fupply  the  defedts  of  a  fortune,  which  was  not  fufficient  to 
keep  him  a  proper  equipage  as  a  phyfician  in  town,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  writing  for  the  bookfellers.  In  1697  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  Commen¬ 
datory  Verfes  upon  the  Author  of  Prince.  Arthur  and  King 
Arthur.  In  1702  he  publifhed,  in  8vo.  The  Hiftory  of  the 
laft  Parliament,  begun  at  Weftminfter  Feb.  10,  in  the  12th 
year  of  King  William,  A.D.  1700.  This  created  him  fome 
trouble;  for  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  thinking  it  rettedted  too  fe- 
verely  on  the  memory  of  King  William,  fummoned  the  author 
before  them  in  May  1702,  and  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted 
by  the  attorney-general ;  who  brought  him  to  a  trial,  at 
which  he  was  acquitted  the  year  following. 

In  1704,  being  dilTatisfied  with  the  rejedtion  of  the  bill  to 
prevent  occafional  conformity,  and  with  the  dilgrace  of  fome 
of  his  friends  who  were  lticklers  for  it,  he  wrote,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Poley,  member  of  Parliament  for  Ipfwich,  The 
Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  humbly  offered  to  the 
Confederation  of  all  true  Lovers  of  our  Church  and  Conftitu- 
ti$n,  8vo.  The  treafurer,  Godolphin,  and  the  other  great 
officers  of  the  crown  in  the  Whig  intereft,  being  therein  fe- 
verely  refledted  on,  were  fo  highly  offended  at  the  publication 
of  it,  that  they  reprefented  it  to  the  queen  as  an  infult  upon 
her  honour,  and  intimation  that  the  church  was  in  danger 
under  her  adminiftration.  Accordingly  her  Majefty  took  no- 
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ties  of  it  in  her  fpeech  to  the  enfuing  parliament.  Oft  27, 
1705  ;  and  was  addrelfed  by  both  houfes  upon  that  occafion. 
Soon  after,  the  queen,  at  the  petition  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  put  out  a  proclamation  for alifcovering  the  author  of 
the  Memorial ;  but  no  dtleovery  could  be  made.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  the  only  body  that  fhewed  their  refentment  to 
this  book  $  for  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  London  having 
prefented  it  at  the  fefiions,  as  a  falfe,  fcandalous,  and  traiter- 
ous  libel,  it  was  forthwith  burnt  in  the  fight  of  the  court 
then  fitting,  and  afterwards  before  the  Royal  Exchange,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  But  though  Drake  then 
efcaped,  yet  as  he  was  very  much  fufpefted  of  being  the 
author  of  that  book,  and  had  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  upon 
other  accounts  to  perfons  then  in  power,  occafions  were  fought 
to  ruin  him  if  potfible ;  and  a  newfpaper  he  was  publilhing 
at  that  time  under  the  title  of  Mercurius  Politicus,  afforded 
his  enemies  the  pretence  they  wanted.  For,  taking  exception 
at  fome  paffages  therein,  they  profecuted  him  in  the  Queen’s- 
Bench  in  1706.  His  cafe  was  argued  at  the  bar  of  that 
court  April  30  ;  when,  upon  a  flaw  in  the  information,  the 
trial  was  adjourned,  and  in  November  following  the  doftor 
was  acquitted  ;  but  the  government  brought  a  writ  of  error. 
The  feverity  of  this  profecution,  joined  to  repeated  dilap- 
pointments  arid  ill  ufage  from  fome  of  his  party,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  flung  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Weft- 
minlter,  March  2,  1706-7,  not  without  violent  exclamations 
againlt  the  rigour  of  his  profecutors.  The  Memorial  was  re¬ 
printed  in  8vo.  in  17  1 1,  with  an  introduftory  preface  con¬ 
taining  the  author’s  life  and  death. 

Befides  the  performances  already  mentioned,  he  made  an 
Englilh  tranflation  of  Herodotus,- which  was  never  pub- 
lifhed.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  called.  The  Sham-Lawyer,  or 
the  Lucky  Extravagant ;  which  was  afted  at  the  Theatre- 
Royal  in  1697.  It  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  two  of  Fletcher’s 
plays,  namely,  The  Spanifh  Curate,  and  Wit  without  Mo¬ 
tley.  He  was  the  editor  of  Hifloria  Anglo-Scotica ;  or,  an 
impartial  Hiftory  of  all  that  happened  between  the  Kings  and 
Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1703,  8vo.  But  whatever  merit  there 
might  be  in  his  political  writings,  or  however  they  might  dif- 
tinguifh  him  in  his  life-time,  he  is  chiefly  known  now  by  his 
medical  works  :  by  that  New  Syfiem  of  Anatomy  particu¬ 
larly,  which  was  finifhed  a  little  before  his  deceafe,  and  pub- 
liflied  in  1707,  with  a  preface  by  W.  Wagftaffe,  M.  D.  and 
reader  of  anatomy  at  Surgeons-Hall. 

Drake  (Francis),  a  furgeon  at  York,  and  an  eminent 
■antiquary,  was  much  efteemed  by  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Foikes, 
the  two  Mr.  Gales,  and  all  the  principal  members  of  tlqe 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  He  publiflied,  in  1736, 
Eboracum  ;  or,  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of 
York,  from  its  Original  to  the  prefent  Time  5  together  with 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Cathedral  Ctiurch,  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Arehbifliops  of  that  See,  &c.  By  Francis  Drake  of  the  City 
of  York,  Gent  F.  R.  S.  and  Member  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  in  London  ;  a  copy  of  whicn,  with  large  MS.  addi¬ 
tions  by  the  amhor,  is  in  the  hands  of  his  fon,  the  Rev. 
William  Drake,  F.  A.  S.  late  mafter  of  the  free-fehool  at 
Felfted  in  Eflex,  and,  in  1783,  vicar  of  Ifleworth,  Middlefex, 
who  has  diitmguiflied  himfeif  by  feveral  curious  articles  in  the 
Archaeologia,  IV.  1 43,  V.  137,  139,  arid  would  republilh  his 
father’s  book  it  the  plates  could  be  recovered.  A  metzotinto 
print  of  Mr-  Drake,  by  Val.  Green,  was  publithed  in  1771, 
from  a  pifture  by  N.  Drake,  with  this  inferiution  :  Franc. 
Drake,  Armigcr,  Eboraceniis,  Reg.  Soc.  necnon  Antiqu,  So* 
cius. 


Drake  (Samuel),  was  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  contemporary  with  the  above  Dr.  Drake, 
who  publithed  in  172.9,  in  folio,  a  fine  edition  of  Archbilhop 
Parker’s  work,  De  Antiquitate  Britannicae  Ecclefiae,  &  Privi- 
legiis  Ecclefiae  Cantuarienfis,  cum  Archiepifcopis  ejufdem 
•LXX.  The  archbithop’s  own  edition,  publiflied  by  himfelf 
in  1572,  was  exaftly  followed,  which  contained  not  only  the 
lives  of  the  archbifhops,  but  alfo  a  catalogue  of  the  chancellors, 
vice-chancellors,  proftors,  and  commencers  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  from  the  year  1500  to  1571,  with  many  other 
matters  relating  to  that  univerfity.  The  copies  of  the  arch- 
bifhop’s  edition  almoft  all  varying  from  one  another,  the  cor- 
refteft  was  made  the  text,  and  the  variations  of  the  reft  were 
taken  notice  of.  Copper-plates  were  taken,  by  the  beft  hand, 
of  all  the  arms,  frontifpieces,  and  other  decorations,  in  the 
edition  of  1572. 

DRAMA  ( Encytl .).  To  what  has  been  already  offered 
under  this  head,  we  purpofe  to  add  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  German 
Drama. 

The  German  theatre  continued  a  long  time  an  objeft  of 
little  curiofity  to  other  nations.  It  was  about  the  year  17 60 
that  the  Arminius  of  Scblegel  was  trantlated  into  the  Fiench 
language ;  and  about  the  fame  period  the  Death  of  Adam,  by 
Klopftock,  alio  appeared  in  the  fame  tongue.  In  the  yeac 
1769  was  publiflied  at  Amfterdam,  a  volume,  entitled, 
Theitre  Allcmand ,  011  llecneil  de  diverfes  Pieces  traduites  de 
l'  Allemand,  en  Pro/e  et  ea  Vers,  avec  des  llemarques :  par  C.  D, 
This  volume  compriles  the  Cato  of  Gottfched  ;  the  Falfe  De¬ 
votee,  an  excellent  comedy  by  Gellert ;  and  the  Sick  Woman, 
an  interlude,  by  the  fame.  The  tranflator  has  prefixed  fome 
curious  introduftory  matter,  concerning  the  hiftory  of  the 
German  ftage,  to  which  the  following  remarks  are  greatly 
indebted. 

The  hiftory  of  the  German  theatre  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods. 

period  1. 

Germany,  like  the  other  countries  of  Chriftendom,had  its  mys¬ 
teries,  or  religious  plays.  The  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
had  recourl'e  fometimes  to  dramatic  exhibitions,  in  order  to 
explain  the  myftcries  of  the  faith  to  the  rude  underftandings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Courland  and  Livonia.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  Hrofwitha,  a  German  nun,  about  the  year 
956,  compofed  not  only  religious  dramas,  but  fome  plays  in 
imitation  of  Terence.  They  were  printed  at  Nuremberg, 
A.D.  1500,  in  a  very  fcarce  folio  volume,  ornamented  with 
wooden  plates.  Whether  this  attempt  excited  any  imitators, 
mull  be  left  to  the  invelligation  of  German  antiquaries. 

PERIOD  II. 

In  tiie  fixteenth  century,  the  religious  plays  gave  way  to  a  kind 
of  moral  farces.  Hans  Sachl'en  is  the  earlieft  German  dramatift, 
in  his  native  language,  whole  name  merits  record.  He  was 
a  ftioemaker  of  Nurenberg,  and  has  rivalled  the  famous  Lopez 
de  Vega,  in  the  aftonilhing  multitude  of  his  dramatic  per¬ 
formances. 

PERIOD  III. 

A  company  of  Dutch  comedians  palling  into  Germany,  about 
the  year  1620,  operated  the  firft  reform  in  the  German  theatre. 
The  Dutch  had,  at  that  time,  made  confiderable  progrefs  in 
the  dramatic  art,  and  their  theatre  was  on  a  rel'peftabfe  foot¬ 
ing.  They  taught  the  Germans  greater  regularity  and  Hull 
in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  drama.  Yet  the  Dutch  tragedy 
was  then  very  atrocious  and  fanguinary,  and  was  intermingled 
with  grofs  buffoonery ;  and  their  comedy  was  little  better  than 
an  unnatural  farce.  In  the  latter  department,  Veils  was  one  • 
of  the  molt  celebrated  writers  of  Germany. 


Neverthelefs,  the  Germans  to  this  day  boaft  of  John  Opitz, 
Andrew  Gryphius,  and  Gatper  de  Lohenftein.  Riccoboni,  in 
his  Recherches  fur  les  different  s  Theatres  de  1'  Europe,  has  given 
a  lift  of  their  pieces,  which  may  be  confulted  by  the  curious 
reader.  Opitz  is  regarded  as  a  father  of  German  poetry  :  he 
wrote  a  didadtic  treatife  on  the  drama ;  and  compofed  lyric 
poems  and  operas.  National  vanity  has- compared  Gry¬ 
phius  to  Shakfpeare;  and  with  more  jullice  to  Corneille, 
whom  he  fomewhat  refembles  in  the  pomp  of  his  verfe,  the 
■depth  of  his  thought,  and  the  abundance  of  maxims  and  po¬ 
litical  difcourfe.  To  Shakfpeare  he  can  only  be  compared  on 
account  of  the  inequality  of  his  fcene.  When  Lohenftein  is 
paralleled  with  Seneca,  we  fufficiently  difcover  that  he  is  only 
the  fkeleton  of  a  dramatic  author. 

About  this  time  pantomime  alfo  began  to  appear  on  the 
German  ftage ;  but  their  Harlequin  bore  as  little  refemblance 
of  the  Italian  gentleman  without  bones,  as  a  bear  does  of  a 
monkey.  They  called  him  ha/is  vourft,  in  plain  Englifh, 
jack-pudding.  Mr.  Addifon  has  remarked,  that  mod  nations 
have  exprefled  their  delight  in  this  witty  perfonage,  by  be¬ 
llowing  upon  him  the  appellation  of  .their  favourite  food.  In 
one  inltance,  however,  he  is  unfortunate,  by  fuppofing  that 
the  Dutch  term  correfponds  with  our  pickled  herring  ;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  original,  picket  heeren  implies  a  facetious  little 
m  after. 

PERIOD  iv. 

At  length  the  German  drama  gradually  became  worthy  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  Europe.  Gottfched,  anxious  to 
redeem  his  country  from  dramatical  barbarifm  and  low  buf¬ 
foonery,  about  the  yyar  1740  produced  his  Cato,  conflrufted 
in  imitation  of  the  French  regular  drama.  This  tragedy  de- 
ierves,  however,  very  little  praife ;  it  is  feeble  and  languid  ; 
faults  not  to  be  redeemed  by  the  merit  of  regularity.  Not 
contented  with  exercifing  his  pen  in  this  laudable  defign,  he 
ufed  his  perfonal  influence  and  advice ;  and  the  theatre  of 
Leipfic,  where  he  refided,  became  one  of  theheft  in  Germany. 
A  remarkable  circumftance  relative  to  that  theatre  muft  not 
be  omitted  :  it  is  Laid,  that  for  fome  time  the  company  of 
adtort  there  confided  of  only  one  family  ;  the  father  being  ma¬ 
nager,  while  «the  mother,  the  fons,  the  daughters,  and  the 
Tons-in-law,  thared  the  labours  of  the  ftage  ;  and  gave  com¬ 
plete  fatisfadtion  to  an  audience  not  accuftomed  to  levere  cri- 
ticifm,  nor  difpofed  to  exchange  their  cheap  and  eafy  pleafure 
for  the  vanity  of  finding  fault. 

Prior  to  this  epoch,  people  of  rank  -and  tafte  had  been  ac¬ 
cuftomed  to  attend  only  the  French  and  Italian  reprefenta- 
tions  ;  leaving  the  German  drama  to  the  Bourgeoific,  to  whole 
uneducated  tafte  its  plain  morality  and  grofs  buffoonery  were 
adapted.  But  when,  Gottfched  had  been  followed  by  Bodmer, 
Schlegel,  Gellert,  Klopftock,  and  others,  who  either  pro¬ 
duced  original  pieces,  or  good  tranflations  from  the  Dutch, 
the  Italian,  the  Danifli,  and  the  Englifti,  and  particularly  from 
the  French,  the  cafe  became  changed  ;  and  the  German  ftage 
began  to  fliare  the  favour  of  the  noble,  the  opulent,  and  the 
learned.  By  degrees  the  French  drama,  which  had  at  firft  de¬ 
lighted  by  its  regularity  of  plot,  and  artificial  concatenation 
of  feenes,  began  to  difguft  by  its  monotony  ;  and  the  Englifh 
theatre,  which,  with  lefs  regularity  and  art,  prefents  far  more 
variety  and  animation,  obtained  the  preference.  Almoft  the 
whole  plays  of  Shakfpeare  were  clothed  in  the  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  even  feeble  transfufions  of  his  wonderful  page  ob¬ 
tained  the  warm  applaufe  of  a  foreign  audience. 

Miraturque  nor  os  f nidus,  et  non  fua  pom  a. 

To  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare,  and  the  novels  of  Richardfon, 
modern  German  dramatifts  appear  to  be  deeply  indebted  : 
Gut  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  flight  elfay  to  criticile  the 


late  celebrated  produdlions  of  the  German  theatre,  many  of 
which  have  been  tran dated  into  Englifti,  and  have  become 
generally  known.  It  is  fufficient  to  have  arranged  thefe  few 
notices,  concerning  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  German 
drama. 

W  hen  Gottfched  was  endeavouring  to  reform  the  German 
drama,  about  the  year  1740,  he  afked  one  of  the  adtors  why 
they  never  reprelented  any.  of  the  plays  of  Gryphius,  a  grave 
writer,  and  good  dram atift,  of  the  preceding  century  ?  The 
adlor  anfwered  that  fuch  pieces  could  not  be  endured,  becaufe 
they  were  in  verfe,  were  too  ferious,  and  had  not  one  buffoon 
to  divert  an  audience  1 

When  the  Germans  began  to  tranflate  plays  from  the 
Englifh,  their  mod  favourite  pieces  were  our  domeftic  trage¬ 
dies,  fuch  as  the  Orphan,  the  Gamefter,  &c.  &c.  The  Ger¬ 
man  language  feems  more  adapted  to  this  kind  of  compofi- 
tion,  than  to  the  heroic  and  fublime. 

The  German  Theatre,  by  Gottfched,  was  publifhed  be¬ 
twixt  the  years  1746  and  1750,  in  6  vols.  Svo.  The  firft 
volume  begins  with  a  tranflation  of  the  Thoughts  of  the  great 
Fenelon,  upon  the  dramatic  Art  :  but  perhaps  the  difcourfe 
of  Corneille  upon  the  three  Unities  ought  to  have  been  pre¬ 
ferred.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  tranflated  from  the  French  ■; 
fuch  as  the  Mifant'nrope  of  Moliere,  which  is  disfigured  with 
the  ceremonious  expreflion  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Cid  of 
Corneille.  Some  are  from  the  Danifti ;  for  inftance,  the  Po¬ 
litical  Pewterer  by  the  celebrated  Holberg,  a  piece  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  our  Upholfterer.  The  Drummer  of  Addifon  is  given 
in  the  fecond  volume  :  and  few  original  pieces  of  confequence 
appear  till  we  come  to  the  fourth  volume,  which  contains  the 
Arminius  of  Schlegel ;  and  the  Unequal  Marriage,  a  comedy, 
by  Madame  Gottfched,  &c.  In  the  fame  volume  is  the  Banifa 
of  Grimm,  a  piece  that  deferves  to  be  better  known.  The 
fcene  is  laid  in  Pegu  in  Afia  ;  and  the  ftage  effedt,  and  cata- 
ftrophe,  are  conceived,  and  exprefled,  with  great  vigour.  Th# 
fifth  and  fixtb  volumes  are  wholly  filled  with  original  German 
productions,  of  various  merit. 

All  plays,  fay  the  ancient  critics,  muft  be  either  tragedy  or 
comedjr.  Shakfpeare,  or  fome  other  about  his  age,  however, 
added  to  thefe,  hiftory  and  tragi-comedy.  Thefe  terms  need 
no  explanation.  Modern  times  have  invented  the  Comedie 
larmoyante,  which  is  cenfured  for  producing  the  contrary  ef¬ 
fect  to  that  which  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  comedy.  This 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  eonfider  the 
tears  ftied  at  thefe  reprefentations  as  arifing  from  grief,  and 
perhaps  it  is  this  miftake  which  has  occafioned  the  cenfure. 

Tears  are  the  natural  confequence  of  being  ftrongly  affeft- 
ed,  from  whatever  caufe  arifing.  We  weep  at  Sealand’s  dif- 
covery  of  his  daughter,  and  at  the  reconciliation  of  Lord  and 
Lady  1'ownly ;  but  they  are  not  tears  of  forrow ;  therefore 
the  fenfation  is  as  far  diftant  from  tragedy  as  comedy,  but 
may,  by  accident,  belong  to  either. 

Modern  times  have  alfo  given  birth  to  the  lentimental  co¬ 
medy,  which  is  ftill  further  removed  from  this  fpecies  of  the 
drama ;  for  a  grave,  moral,  or  religious  thought,  is  much  lefs 
connected  with  comedy  than  a  tender  incident :  indeed,  as  it 
never  has  the  effect  of  fairly  growing  out  of  the' piece,  it  may 
be  confidered  as  perfectly  out  of  place. 

Many  of  the  German  pieces,  but  efpecially  the  play  of 
Lovers  Vows,  cannot  be  made  to  belong  to  either  of  thefe 
clafles.  The  character  of  Agatha  is  as  much  tragic  as  Jane 
Shore,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  tragedy.  Amelia  is  much  more 
comic  than  many  of  our  comic  characters,  and  yet  it  is  not  a 
comedy.  The  incidents  all  tend  to. fill  the  mind  with  thole 
fenfations  which  produce  tears ;  but  yet  we  cannot  call  it  a 
crying  comedy,  and  moft  certain  iy  thefe  tears  cannot  with 
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propriety  be  referred  to  tragic  feelings,  nor  are  we  fatisfied 
'"to  call  it  a  tragi-comedy.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  new  fpecies 
ot  drama,  and  this  is  eafier  faid  than  to  define  its  principles. 
The  author  poffibly  might  wilh  to  give  a  (lory  with  fuch  ten¬ 
der  lentiment,  fuch  tragic  adventure,  and  fuch  comic  charac¬ 
ter,  as  might  naturally  belong  to  it,  and  held  tragedy  and  co¬ 
medy  equally  from  his  defign.  If  we  judge  from  immediate 
perception,  we  find  a  great  deal  to  commend,  and  but  little 
to  cenfure. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  to  the  many  modern  varia¬ 
tions  from  the  ancient  drama,  that  union  of  romance,  magic, 
mufic,  and  fpeftacle,  which  at  prefent  has  taken  fuch  firm 
polfellion  of  the  ftage  as  almoft  to  exclude  the  old  tragedy  and 
comedy.  If  amufement  be  the  end  of  theatrical  reprefenta- 
tions,  it  is  undoubtedly  belt  attained  by  a  variety  of  attraction. 
If  feelings  of  a  better  fort  are  to  be  gratified,  it  mull  be  by  the 
drama  as  it  was  invented  by  the  Greeks,  continued  by  the 
Romans,  and  p raft i led,  with  many  improvements,  on  the 
theatres  of  modern  Europe. 

DRAMBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony, 
40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Colberg,  and  1 18  N.E.  of  Berlin. 

DRAPER  (Sir  William),  was  a  gentleman  who  diftin- 
guiihed  himlelt  much  in  the  war  that  was  conducted  with 
fuch  fpirit  and  fuccefs  by  Pitt.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  grammar  learning  at  Eton,  and  to  have  completed 
his  education  at  the  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  After 
going  through  the  regular  gradations  of-  lervice,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  period  of  the  capture  of  Fort  St.  David's, 
to  raife  a  regiment  of  foot  (the  79th)  to  ferve  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  regiment  was  foon  completed  at  Chelmsford,  in 
Effex;  and  Colonel  Draper,  while  the  regiment  lay  in  that 
town,  exhibited  the  model  of  an  excellent  officer,  not  merely 
by  the  (triftell  attention  to  military  evolutions  and  difcipline, 
but  by  taking  care  to  inculcate  in  his  men  a  becoming  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  of  the  neceffity  of  a 
life  of  fobriety  and  decorum.  That  they  might  not  want, 
moreover,  the  bell  means  of  intlruftion,  he  purchafed,  at  his 
own  expence,  a  large  number  of  bibies  and  common-prayers, 
to  be  diftributed  among  them.  In  1759  he  behaved  with 
the  greatelt  gallantry  at  Madras ;  and  to  his  efforts,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  thofe  of  Colonel  Laurence  and  Major  Brercton, 
the  railing  of  the  fiege  of  that  important  fortrefs  was  owing. 
In  1760  he  returned  to  England;  and,  in  1761,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  expedition 
againlt  Belleifle.  Being  fent  again  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  con¬ 
ducted,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Cornifh,  the  expedition 
againlt  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  1  Hands,  which 
furrendered  on  the  6th  of  October,  17 63,  and  was  preferved  f 
from  plunder  by  a  ranfom  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  which', 
however,  the  Spaniards  never  paid.  The  colours  taken  at’,' 
this  place  were  prefented  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
hung  up,  with  proper  folemnit.y,  in  its  beautiful  chapel. 
The  fervices  of  Colonel  Draper  Were  rewarded  by  a  red  rib¬ 
band  ;  and,  upon  the  reduftion  of  his  regiment,  the  79th, 
which  had  lerved  fo  glorioufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  his  majelty, 
unfolicited,  gave  him  the  16th  regiment  of  foot  as  an  equi¬ 
valent.  This  he  refigned  to  Colonel  Gilborne,  for  his  half 
pay,  1200I.  Irilh  annuity.  In  1769  we  find  him  a  literary 
character  engaged  in  defence  of  his  friend  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  in  a  conteft  with  the  celebrated  political  writer  Ju¬ 
nius.  Unequal  perhaps  to  his  antagonilts,  he  claimed  never- 
thelefs  the  praife  of  excellence  in  this  kind  of  writing.  In 
October  of  the  fame  year,  he  made  a  voyage  to  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  took  that  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  the  tour  of  Nortjjt  America.  He  married, 
in  this  year.  Mils  De  Lancey,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  juf- 
tice  of  New-Yprk,  She  died,  July  1773,  leaving  him  a 
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daughter,  born  in  1773,  who  furvived  her  father  and  enjoyed 
an  ample  fortune  which  came  to  her  from  her  mother’s  rela¬ 
tions.  In  1779,  Sir  William  Draper,  having  then  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
M  inorca.  During  the  fiege  of  that  important-place,  he  was- 
unfortunately  upon  ill  terms  with  the  governor-general  Mur¬ 
ray,  and,  upon  their  return  to  England,  the  conqueror  of  Ma¬ 
nilla  exhibited  29  changes  againlt  the  gallant  veteran  of  Que¬ 
bec.  The  court-martial  deemed  27  frivolous  and  groundiefs, 
and  for  the  other  two  the  governor  was  ordered  to  be  repri¬ 
manded  ;  which  order  was  remitted,  and  Sir  William  Draper 
then  ordered  to  make  an  apology  to  the  general  for  having  in- 
ftituted  the  trial  againlt  him  :  this  Sir  William  did,  and  after¬ 
wards  lived  in  retirement  at  Bath.  He  died  January  8,  1787. 

DRAWING  ( Eucycl .).  The  following  is  extracted  from 
the  fpecification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Gueft,  of  Portf- 
mouth,  for  his  invention  of  certain  boxes  of  a  new  conftruc- 
tion,  of  various  forms  and  fizes,  to  contain  materials  and 
other  neeeffary  articles  for  drawingand  painting,  to  be  arranged 
on  feientifie  principles.  It  is  dated  June  2,  1801,  and  runs 
thus  : 

“  My  faid  invention  confifts  of  a  new  box  or  boxes,  and  ma¬ 
terials,  for  painting  and  drawing,  and  my  new  manner  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  pallet  of  colours,  and  certain  new  materials  that  are 
to  be  contained  therein,  by  which  the  art  of  drawing  or  painting 
in  colours  will  be  rendered  more  li tuple  and  generally  ufeful, 
is  defcribed  as  follows. 

“  The  boxes,  of  whatever  fize  or  drape  or  material  they  ’ 
may  be  made,  are  to  be  fo  formed  as  to  contain,  with  conve¬ 
nience,  either  a  round,  or  fquare,  or  oval,  or  any  other  lhaped 
piece  of  marble,  or  wood,  or  metal,  orftone,  or  porcelain,  or  pot¬ 
tery,  orglafs,  or  other  proper  material  or  compofition,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  materials  of  any  kind,  either  coated  or  plain;  which 
piece  of  marble,  or  wood,  or  metal,  or  (tone,  or  porcelain,  or 
pottery,  or  glafs,  or  other  material,  is  abfolutcly  neeeffary  for  or 
to  my  new  arrangement  of  the  pallet  of  colours,  and  which  I 
lhall  hereafter,  in  this  fpecification,  call  by  the  name  of  a 
pullet  of  colours.  And  the  box  or  boxes  will  be  mafle  fubfer- 
vient  to  it,  and  fo  contrived,  that  this  pallet  of  colours  will  be 
fometimes  fitted  in  the  top  or  cover,  or  in  a  drawer,  either 
in  the  front,  end,  or  fide,  or  fome  other  convenient  place,  for 
the  purpole  of  receiving  it,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  this 
pallet  of  colours  may  be  eafily  removed,  if  wanted  for  ufe,  by 
the  artift  or  perfon,  drawing  or  painting ;  and  that  the  colours 
arc  to  be  arranged  or  fixed  on,  or  let  into  it,  by  certain  places 
being  made  or  funk  into  the  pallet  to  receive  them  ;  and 
thefe  places  will  fometimes  be  of  &  long  fquare,  or  of  an 
oval  or  a  round,  or  indeed  any  other  fhape  that  may  be  found 
belt  adapted  for  the  purpofes  intended,- by  which  means  the 
colours  are  guarded  from  all  dirt  or  dyft,  they  cannot  be  mif- 
placed,  Hhe  artift  has  no  occafion  to  apply  to  a  plate  or  other 
material  to  rub  his  colours  on  when  pled,  the  pallet  on  which 
they  are  arranged  and  fixed  lerving  for  that  purpole,  and 
which  may  be  eafily  cleaned,  when  neceflary,  -With  a  damp 
fgonge.  The  colours  are  to  be  fixed,  or  let  into  the  pallet, 
fo  as  not  to  be  removed,  or  to  fall  oht,  which  is  done  by  firlt 
caking  them  in  the'ufual  manner,  affcFfefterwards  fattening 
them  in,  while  damp,  by  fome  mucilaginous  mixture,  fuch  as 
gum-water,  or  any  other  that  Will  not  injure  them.  It  is 
hardly  neeeffary  to  oblerve,  that  of  whatever  material  the  pal¬ 
let  be  made,  it  thould  be  prefented  in  an  unglazed  or  unpo- 
lifhed  ltate  ;  thus,  if  made  of  marble  or  other  Itoue,  it  fliould 
be  left  as  fmooth  as  poflible,  but  unpolifhed.  If  of  wood,  it 
mull  be  coated  with  a  compofition  of  oil,  flake  white;  and 
calx  of  tin,  or  any  other  compofition  that  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  refitting  the  penetration  of  water,  and  left  as 
fmooth  as  potlible,  but  not  polilhed  ftor  glazed.  It  of- metal, 
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it  fhould  be  enamelled,  and  , ground  finootb,  but  left  with  a 
tooth,  and  without  polifh.  If  of  porcelain,  to  be  left  in  the 
bifenit  ftate.  It  ot  glafs,  it  lliould,  in  the  vitrification,  be 
mixed  with  the  calx  of  tin,  or  any  other  material  that  will 
make  an  opaque  white  enamel  of  it,  and  when  made  of  the 
proper  thape  it  fhould  be  ground,  and  left  without  polifh. 
Let  it  beobferved,  that  I  do  not  with  to  date  that  die  colours 
may  not  Ire  mixed  on  glazed  or  polifhed  fubftances,  but  un¬ 
glazed  and  unpolifhed  bodies  for  that  purpofe  are  much  fu- 
perior. 

“  The  convenience  and  utility  of  this  pallet  of  colours 
every  experienced  and  profelfional  man  will  fee  ;  and  it  will 
remove  the  inconvenience  above  mentioned,  which  the  younger 
prablitioners  have  hitherto  laboured  under.  The  colours  will 
Jikewife  be  arranged,  and  fixed  on  or  into  the  pallet,  in  the 
following  order,  according  tc-  the  principia  optica ,  viz.  The 
three  original  colours,  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  will  be  fixed  on 
or  into  the  pallet,  and  fo  arranged  as  to  drew  their  interme¬ 
diate  (hades,  viz.  from  yellow,  the  degrees  of  orange  to  red ; 
from  red  the  degrees  of  purple  to  blue,  with  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  green  and  the  browns  refulting  from  a  mixture  of 
the  three  original  colours  :  which  arrangements  will  Include 
every  pollible  tone  or  tint  that  can  be  prefented  to  the  eye, 
and  the  colours  and  tints  will  be  arranged  on  or  in  the  pallet, 
fo  that  the  numbers  1,  2,  .3,  Kc.  will  indicate  the  tone  or 
tint  of  each,  and  may  be  called  yellow,  orange,  red,  purple, 
blue,  green,  and  brown,  &c.  without  any  reference  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  name  of  any  particular  pigment  or  chemical  preparation 
at  prefent  in  ufe,  unlike  the  prefent  method,  which  by  naming 
the  pigment  contrary  to  its  real  tone  or  colour  (though  the 
experienced  anil!  may  remove  the  diificulties  from  himfelf), 
ferves  only  to  mifiead  the  ftudent,  and  thole  not  previoufly 
acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  colours,  without  conveying  any 
idea  of  the  tone  or  tint  of  colour  wanted ;  but  by  the  above 
arranged  pallet  of  colours  the  matter  is  eafed,  the  ftudent  im¬ 
proved,  and  a  rational  and  ftmple  theory  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  pradtical  part.  The  colours  in  the  larger  boxes,  and 
on  the  larger  pallets,  will  likewife  be  divided  into  tranfparent, 
or  glazing,  and  opaque,  or  body  colours.  The  tranfparent  being 
fixed  on,  or  let  into  one  fide,  and  the  opaque  on  or  into  the 
other  fide  of  the  pallet,  to  prevent  confufion.  And  the 
tranfparent  and  opaque  colours  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  fame 
manner  with  regard  to  the  degrees  of  tone  and  fituation, 
which  will  enable  the  artift  to  produce  the  eft'eft  he  withes, 
according  to  his  ftyle  or  mode  of  practice  with  the  opaque  5 
and  he  may,  by  turning  his  pallet,  enrich  and  glaze  his  paint¬ 
ing  with  the  tranfparent  colours  without  rendering  them  foul 
or  muddy.’’ 

Having  deferibed  the  nature  of  his  invention,  as  regards 
the  boxes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pallet  of  colours,  Mr. 
Gueft  proceeds  to  ftate  the  means  of  rendering  his  invention 
liill  more  convenient  to  the  public,  in  adding  to  the  boxes 
fuch  articles  as  will  fupply  the  artift  with  every  utenfil  and 
material  that  he  can  want;  but  in  this  it  is  not  necelfary  we 
fhould  follow  him. 

DJIAYTON,  a  town  in  Shropftiire,  with  a  market  on 
Wedneiday  leafed  on  the  river  Torn,  which  feparates  this 
county  from  Staffordfhire.  It  is  17  miles  N.E.  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  154N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  22.  W.  Lat. 
52  54  N. 

DRENTELBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Heffe,  18  miles  N.NAV.  of  Caffel,  and  3a  E.S.E,  of 
Paderborn  Long.  8.  37.  E.  Lat.  51.  23.  N. 

DRESDEN  ( Encycl.).  J.  G.  Lipfius  has  publifhed  a  de- 
feription  of  the  gallery  of  antiques,  at  Drefden,  in  a  quarto 
volume  of  326  pages,  with  thirty  pages  of  tables  and  ten 
plates.  The  origin  of  this  gallery  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of 


Auguftus,  elector  of  Saxony,  by  whofe  order,  medals,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  v/ere  purchafed  in  1560.  Under 
his  luccetfors,  this  collection  continued  to  increafe,  till  by  the 
munificent  exertions  of  feveral  fovereigns  it  became  of  the 
higheft  value  and  importance.  Till  the  year  1785,  the  col¬ 
lection  lay  fcattered  in  different  pavilions  of  the  large  garden, 
where  it  was  very  ill  arranged,  and  in  fuch  a  Rate  as  to  be  of 
very  little  ufe  to  artifts.  The  prefent  elector,  therefore,  af- 
figned  a  place  for  it  in  the  Japanefe  palace,  and  enriched  it 
with  feveral  new  and  valuable  acquifitions.'  M.  Waeker,  the 
inlpector  of  this  gallery,  had  made  out  a  defeription  of  every 
thing  it  contains  ;  but  as  he  died  before  it  was  publifned,  M. 
Lipfius  made  ufe  of  his  manufeript  for  the  work  there  an¬ 
nounced,  and  which  mult  be  of  great  utility  to  artifts  and 
amateurs,  as  the  ten  plates-at  the  end  of  the  volume  exhibit 
plans  on  which  the  different  articles  are  indicated  by  letters 
corrdponding  to  the  defcrlptions. 

DRESSERUS  (Matthew),  a  learned  German,  was  born 
at  Erfort,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  in  1536.  The  firft  aca¬ 
demical  lectures  which  he  heard,  were  thofe  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanCthon,  at  Wittemberg ;  but  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
them  long,  becaufe  the  air  of  that  country  not  agreeing  with 
his  conftitutiqji,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Erfort,  where  he 
ttudied  Greek.  When  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1 559,  he  read  lectures  in  rhetoric  at  home,  and  afterwards 
taught  polite  literature  and  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  college  of 
Erturt.  When  he  had  gone  on  in  this  way  ftxteen  years  in  his 
own  country,  he  was  invited  to  Jena,  to  fupply  the  place  of 
Lipfius,  as  profcftbr  of  hiftory  and  eloquence.  He  pronounced 
his  inaugural  oration  in  1574,  which  was  afterwards  printed 
with  other  of  his  orations.  Some  time  after,  he  went  to 
Meiffen,  to  be  head  of  the  college  there;  and  having  conti¬ 
nued  there  fix  years,  he  obtained,  in  1581,  the  profeft'orfliip  of 
polite  learning  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic  ;  and  a  particular 
penfion  was  fettled  on  him  to  continue  the  Hiftory  of  Saxony. 
Upon  his  coming  to  Leipfic,  he  found  dreadful  dilputes 
among  the  doctors.  Some  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  fub- 
tleties  of  Ramus,  rejeCting  the  doCtrine  of  Ariftotle,  while 
others  oppoled  it  ;  and  fome  were  defirous  of  advancing  to¬ 
wards  Calvinil’m,  while  others  would  fuller  no  innovations  in 
Lutheranifm.  DrelTerus  defired  to  avoid  both  extremes  ;  and 
becaufe  the  difpute  concerning  the  novelties  of  Ramus  greatly 
dil'turbed  the  philofophical  community,  he  was  very  folicitous 
to  keep  clear  of  it.  Eat  the  electoral  commiflary  diverted  him 
from  his  pacific  defign  ;  and  he  became  the  mod  zealous  op- 
pofer  of  Ramilm  that  ever  was  known  in  that  country. 

Drefferus  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Leipfic,  where 
he  died  in  1607.  He  married  in  1565;  and,  becoming  a 
widower  in  1598,  he  married  again  two  years  after.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  induftry,  and  not  eafily  tired  with  applying, 
as  he  ftiewed  at  Erfort;  for  he  brought  all  his  colleagues,  who, 
except  one,  were  Roman-catholics,  to  confent,  that  the  con- 
feffion  of  Augiburg  and  Hebrew  (hould  be  taught  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  now 
are  not  uieful  or  curious  enough  to  deferve  a  particular  ac¬ 
count. 

DRIESSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  new  march  of 
Brandenburg,  with  a  ltrong  fort,  on  the  river  Warta,  20 
miles  E.  of  Landfperg.  Long.  15.  43.  E.  Lat.  52.  53.  N. 

DRINAWARD,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Servia. 
It  ftands  on  a  finall  itland  formed  by  the  Drino,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Bolnia. 

DRINKER  (Edward),  was  born  on  the  24th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1680,  in  a  fmall  cabin  near  the  prefent  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Second  ftreets  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His  parents 
came  from  a  place  called  Beverly,  in  Mafi'achufet’s  Bay.  The 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  on  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
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now  ftands,  were  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by 
Indians,  and  a  few  Swedes  and  Hollanders.  He  often  talked 
to  his  companions  of  picking  wprtleberrics,  and  catching  rab¬ 
bits,  on  l'pots  now  the  molt  populous  and  improved  of  that 
city.  He  recollefted  the  fecond  time  William  Penn  came  to 
Pennfylvania,  and  tiled  to  point  to  the  place  where  the  cabin 
flood,  in  which  he  and  his  triends  that  accompanied  him  were 
accommodated  upon  their  arrival.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  went  to  Bofton,  where  he  ferved  an  apprenticefhip  to  a 
cabinet-maker.  In  the  year  1745  he  returned  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  his  family,  where  he  lived  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  four  times  married,  and  had  eighteen  children,  allot' 
whom'  were  by  his  firft  wife.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  fat 
down  at  his  own  table  with  fourteen  children.  Nat  long  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  heard  of  the  birth  >f  a  grand-child  to  one  of 
his  grand  children,  the  fifth  in  l'ucceflion  from  himfelf. 

He  retained  all  his  faculties  till  the  laft  years  of  his  life  ; 
even  his  memory,  fo  early  and  fo  generally  diminiflied  by 
age,  was  but  little  impaired.  He  not  only  remembered  the 
incidents  of  his  childhood  or  youth,  but  the  events  of  later 
years,  and  lb  faithful  was  his  memory  to  him,  that  his  fun 
Paid  that  he  never  heard  him  tell  the  fame  ldory  twice,  but  to 
different  perl'ons  and  in  different  companies.  His  eye-fight 
failed  hint  many  years  betore  his  death,  but  his  hearing  was 
uniformly  perfect  and  unimpaired.  His  appetite  was  good 
till  within  a  few  weeks  before  his -death.  He  generally  ate  a 
hearty  breakfaft  of  a  pint  of  tea  or  coffee,  as  foon  as  he  got 
out  of  his  bed,  with  bread  and  butter  in  proportion.  He  ate 
likewife  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  never' failed  to  eat  plentifully 
at  dinner  of  the  groffefi  folid  food.  He  drank  tea  in  the 
evening,  but  never  ate  any  fupper.  He  had  loft  all  his  teeth 
thirty  years  before  his  death  (his  fon  fays,  by  drawing  excef- 
five  hot  finoke  of  tobacco  into  his  month)  ;  but  the  want  of 
fuitable  maftication  of  his  food  did  not  pre/ent  its  fpeedy 
digeftion,  nor  impair  his  health.  Whether  the  gums,  hard¬ 
ened  by  age,  fupplied  the  place  of  his  teeth  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  or  whether  the  juices  of  the  mouth  and  ftomach  became 
fo  much  more  acrid  by  time,  as  to  perform  the  office  of  dif- 
iblving  the  food  more  lpeedily  and  more  perfectly,  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  has  been  often  oblerved,  that  old  people  are 
more  fubjeft  to  excellive  eating  than  young  ones,  and  that 
they  fuffer  fewer  inconveniences  from  it.  He  was  inquifitive 
after  news  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life  ;  his  education  did  not 
lead  him  to  increafe  the  flock  of  his  ideas  in  any  other  way. 
But  it  is  a  fa  ft  well  worth  attending  to,  that  old  age,  inftead 
of  diminifhing,  always  increafes  the  defire  of  knowledge. 
It  mull  afford  lbme  confolation  to  thole  who  expeft  to  be  old, 
to  dilcover,  that  the  infirmities  to  which  the  decays  of  na¬ 
ture  expofe  the  human  body,  are  rendered  more  tolerable  by 
the  enjoyments  that  are  to  be  derived  from  the  appetite  for 
intelleftual  food. 

Drinker  was  remarkably  fober  and  temperate.  Neither 
hard  labour,  nor  company,  nor  theul'ual  aflliftions  of  human 
life,  nor  the  vvafies  of  nature,  ever  led  him  to  an  improper 
or  exceffive  ufe  of  ftrong  drink.  For  the  laft  twenty-five 
years  of  h’s  life  he  drank  twice  every  day  a  draught  of  toddy, 
made  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  fpirit  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 
His  fon,  a  man  of  59  years  of  age,  declared  he  had  never  lecn 
him  intoxicated.  The  time  and  manner  in  which  he  ufed  Ipi- 
rituous  liquors,  contributed  to  lighten  the  weight  of  his  years, 
and  probably  to  prolong  his  life. 

He  enjoyed  an  uncommon  fhare  of  health,  infomuch  that 
in  the  courfe  of  his  long  life  he  was  never  confined  more  than 
three  days  to  his  bed.  He  often  declared  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  that  rnoft  di (trolling  pain  called  the  head  ach.  His  tlcep 
was  interrupted  a  little  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life  with  a  de 


fluxion  in  his  breaft,  which  produced  what  is  commonly 
called  the  -old  man’s  cough. 

The  charafter  of  this  aged  citizen  was  not  fummed  up  in 
his  negative  quality  of  temperance  ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  molt 
amiable  temper ;  old  age  had  not  curdled  his  blood  ;  her  was 
uniformly  cheerful  and  kind  to  every  body ;  his  religious 
principles  were  as  fteady  as  his  morals  were  pure  ;  he  attended 
public  worfhip  above  thirty  years  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat's 
church,  and  died  in  a  full  afturance  of  a  happy  immortality. 
The  life  of  this  man  is  marked  with  l’everal  circumftances 
which  perhaps  have  feldom  occurred  iu  the  life  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  he  faw  and  heard  more  of  thofe  events  which  are  mea- 
fured  by  time,  than  have  ever  been  feen  or  heard  by  any  man 
fince  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  ;  he  faw  the  lame  loot  of  earth 
in  the  courfe  of  his  life  covered  with  wood  and  bufhes,  and 
the  receptacle  of  beafts  and  birds  of  prey,  afterwards  become 
the  feat  of  a  city,  n'ot  only  the  firft  in  wealth  and  arts  in  the 
new,  but  rivalling  in  both  many  of  the  lirft  cities  in  the  old 
world.  He  faw  regular  ftreets  where  he  once  purlued  a  hare  ; 
he  law  churches  riling  upon  moraffes,  where  he  had  often 
heard  the  croaking  of  frogs  ;  he  faw  wharfs  and  warehoufes 
where  he  had  often  feen  Indian  favages  draw  fifh  from  the 
river  for  their  daily  fubfiltenee ;  and  he  faw  (hips  of  every 
fize  and  ufe  in  thofe  ftreams  where  he  had  been  tiled  to  fee 
nothing  but  Indian  canoes  ;  he  faw  a  ftately  edifice  filled  with 
legiflators  on  the  fame  fpot,  probably,  where  he  had  feen  an 
Indian  council  fire ;  he  faw  the  firft  treaty  ratified  between 
the  newly-confederated  powers  of  America  and  the  anciemt 
monarchy  of  France,  with  all  the  formalities  of  parchment  and 
feals,  on  the  fame  fpot,  probably,  where  he  once  law  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  ratify  his  firft  and  laft  treaty  with  the  Indians  with¬ 
out  the  formalities  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper  ;  he  law  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  ftages  through  which  a  people  pafs  from  the  moll 
fimple  to  the  moft  complicated  degrees  of  civilization;  he 
faw  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  in 
PennJ'ylvan-ia. 

He  had  been  the  fubjeft  of  feven  crowned  heads,  and  af¬ 
terwards  died  a  citizen  of  the  newly-created  republic  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  Nov.  17,  1782,  aged  102. 

DR1NO,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  whichhas  its  fource 
on  the  frontiers  of  Albania,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Drino, 
in  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Dm  no,  a  fea-port  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  a  bay  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Ragufa. 
Long.  10.  19.  £.  Lat.  42.  48.  N. 

DROME,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of  the 
late  province  of  Dauphiny.  It  is  fo  called  from  a  river  of 
the  fame  name. 

DRONERO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  feated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  on  the  river  Macra,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  pro¬ 
digious  height,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Saluzzo, 

DRONFIELD,  a  town  in  Derbyfliirc,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday.  It  is  fituaie  at  the  edge  of  the  Peak,  in  fo  whole- 
fome  an  air,  that  the  inhabitants  commonly  live  to  a  great 
age  ;  and  it  is  therefore  much  reforted  to,  and  has  many  fine 
buildings.  It  is  28  miles  N.  of  Derby,  and  135  N.N.W.  of 
London.  Long.  1.  25.  W.  Lat.  53.  18.  N. 

DRONTHEIM,  a  city  of  Norway,  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  fame  name,  with  an  archbifliop's  fee,  and  a  good 
harbour.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade ;  is  almoft  l'urrounded 
by  the  fea  and  the  river  Piddet ;  and  it  is  270  miles  N.W.  of 
Stockholm.  Long.  it.  9.  E.  Lat.  63.  26.  N. 

DROSENDORF,  a  town  of  the  Archduchy  of  Auftria,  on 
the  Taya,  46  miles*  N.W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15  38.  E. 
Lat.  48.  45.  N. 

DROSSEN  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  new  march  of 
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Brandenburg,  fa  miles  S.£.  of  Cunnn,  and  14  E.  of  Frank¬ 
fort  on  the  Oder. 

DROWNED  LANDS,  a  valuable  tract  of  about  50,000 
acres,  in  the  date  of  New  York,  on  the  N.  fids  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  Orange  County.  The  waters  which  defend  from 
the  furrounding  hills,  being  (lowly  difeharg^d  by  the  river 
Wallkil],  cover  thefe  vaft  meadows  every  winter,  and  render 
them  extremely' fertile  ;  but  they  esepeie  the  inhabitants  in 
the  vicinity  to  intemnittents.  The  river  Wallkill,  which 
paffes  through  this  ex  ten  five  trait,  and  falls  into  Hudfon’s 
River,  is,  in  the  fpring,  very  plentiffilly-  ftored  with  large 
eels. 

DROWNING  ( Encycl .).  To  what  has  been  faid  already, 
we  think  it  of  importance  to  add  Dr.  Cullen’s  obfervations  on 
this  f abject. — “  With  refpedt,”  fays  he,  “  to  the  particular 
means  to  be  employed  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  in  the  find  place.  That  fuch  as  were  re¬ 
commended  and  pradtifed,  upon  a  i'uppofition  that  the  fuffo- 
cation  was  occafioned  by  the  quantity  of  water  taken  into  the 
body,  and  therefore  to  be  evacuated  again,  were  very  unhappily 
adviled.  The  hanging  up  of  perfons  by  the  heels,  or  fetting 
them  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  rolling  the  body  upon  a 
eallc,  were  generally  p  radii  fed,  upon  a  luppofition  altogether 
falfe  ;  or  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  cafe  which,  if  real,  is  ap¬ 
prehended  to  be  irrecoverable.  At  the  fame  time,  thefe  prac¬ 
tices  were  always  attended  with  the  danger  of  burfling  Ionic 
veffels  in  the  brain  or  lungs,  and  of  rendering  thereby  fome 
cafes  incurable,  that  were  not  fo  from  the  drowning  alone. 
All  fuch  prablices,  therefore,  are  now  veiy  properly  difap- 
proved  of  and  forbid. 

“  In  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  body  has  not  been  long  in 
the  water,  and  in  which  therefore  the  natural  heat  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  extinguifhed,  nor  the  irritability  of  the  moving  fibres 
very  greatly  impaired,  it  is  poffible  that  a  good  deal  of  agitation 
of  the  body  may  be  the  only  means  necetfary  to  reflore  the 
adlion  of  the  vital  organs  ;  but  in  other  cafes,  where  the  heat 
and  irritability  have  ceafed  to  a.  greater  degree,  it  is  to  me 
very  doubtful,  if  much  agitation  can  be  fate,  and  if  any  de¬ 
gree  of  it  can  be  ufeful,  till  the  heat  and  irritability  are  in 
fome  meafure  reflored.  In  all  cafes,  any  violent  concuffion 
cannot  be  fafe,  and,  I  believe,  is  never  necetfary.  It  may  be 
proper  here  to  obferve  alfo,  that,  in  tranlporting  the  body 
from  the  place  where  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  to  the  place 
where  it  may  be  necetfary  for  applying  the  proper  means  of 
its  recovery,  all  poftures  expofing  to  any  improper  compref- 
fion,  as  that  of  the  body’s  being  carried  over  a  man’s  fhoul- 
der,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  body  is  to  be  kept  ftretched  out, 
with  the  head  and  upper  parts  a  little  railed  ;  and  care  is  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  neck’s  being  bent  much  forward.  In 
this  manner,  laid  upon  one  fide,  and  upon  fome  draw  in  a 
cart,  it  may  be  mold  properly  conveyed ;  and  the  agitation 
which  a  pretty  brill*  motion  of  the  cart  may  occafion,  will, 
in  moft  cafes,  do  no  harm. 

<c  From  the  account  I  have  given  above  of  the  caufes,  or  of 
the  appearances,  of  death,  in  drowned  perfons,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  for  their  recovery  is  to  reftore  the 
heat  of  the  body,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  activity 
of  the  moving  fibres.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body,  as  foon  as 
polfible,  is  to  be  dripped  of  its  wet  clothes,  to  be  well  dried, 
and  to  be  wrapped  up  in  dry,  and  (if  poffible}  warm,  cover¬ 
ings  :  and  it  is  to  be  wiffied,  in  all  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  report 
of  a  perfon’s  being  drowned  is  heard,  that  blankets  fhould  be 
immediately  carried  to  the  water-dde  ;  fo  that,  as  foonjfas  the 
body  is  got  out  of  the  water,  the  change  of  covering  jud  now 
mentioned  may  be  indantly  made ;  or,  if  the  body  has  been 
naked  when  drowned,  that  it  may  be  immediately  dried,  and 
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defended  again  ft  the  cold  of  the  air.  Befides  covering  the 
body  with  blankets,  it  will  be  further  of  advantage,  if  it  can 
be  done  without  lofs  of  time,  to  cover  the  drowned  body  with 
a  warm  fnirt  or  waidcoat  immediately  taken  from  a  living 

perinn. 

“  V’t.en,  at  the  time  of  a  perfon  being  drowned,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  tb.e  fun  ffiines  out  very  hot,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  better  means  of  recovering  the  beat,  than  by  expofing  the 
naked  body,  in  every  part,  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  all  other  means  necetfary  or  ufeful  for  the  re¬ 
cover'/  of  life  are  alfo  employed. 

“  When  the  heat  of  the  fun  cannot  be  employed,  the  body 
fhould  be  immediately  tranfporled  to  the  neared  houfe  that 
can  be  got  convenient  for  the  purpofe  :  the  fitted  will  be 
one  that  has  a  tolerably  large  chamber,  in  which  a  dre  is 
ready,  or  can  be  made ;  and,  if  poffible,  the  houfe  fhould  af¬ 
ford  another  chamber,  in  which  alfo  a  dre  can  be  provided. 

"  When  the  drowned  body  is  brought  into  fuch  houfe, 
and  care  is  at  the  fame  time  taken  that  no  more  people  are 
admitted  than  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  fervice  of  the 
drowned  perfon,  every  endeavour  mud  be  immediately  em¬ 
ployed  for  recovering  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  that  by  dif¬ 
ferent  rneafures,  as  circumdances  fhall  diredl. 

“  If,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  there  be  any 
brewery,  didillery,  dyery,  or  fabric,  which  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  immediately  obtaining  a  quantity  of  warm  water 
and  a  convenient  veffel,  there  is  -nothing  more  proper  than 
immerfing  the  body  in  a  warm  bath.  Even  where  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water  cannot  be  had  at  once,  the  bath 
may  be  dill  p  radii  fed,  if  the  accident  has  happened  in  or  very 
near  a  town  or  village,  when  a  great  many  dres  may  be  at 
once  employed  in  heating  fmall  quantities  of  water  ;  for  in 
this  way  the  neced'ary  quantity  may  be  foon  obtained.  To 
encourage  this  praftice,  it  is  to  be  obferved.  That  one  part  of 
boiling  water  is  more  than  fufficient  to  give  the  neced’ary  heat 
to  two  parts  of  fpring  or  fea  water,  as  it  is  not  proper  to  apply 
the  bath  at  fird  very  warm,  nor  even  of  the  ordinary  heat 
of  the  human  body,  but  fomewhat  under  it ;  and,  by  the 
addition  of  warm  water,  to  bring  it  gradually  to  a  heat  very 
little  above  it. 

“  If  the  drowned  body  be  of  no  great  bulk,  it  may  be 
conveniently  warmed  by  a  perfon’s  lying  down  in  bed  with  it, 
and  taking  it  near  to  their  naked  body,  changing  the  pofition 
of  it  frequently,  and  at  the  fame  time  chaffing  and  rubbing 
with  warm  clothes  the  parts  which  are  not  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  to  their  warm  body. 

lc  If  none  of  thefe  rneafures  can  be  conveniently  pradlifed, 
the  body  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  bed  before  a  moderate  fire,  and 
frequently  turned,  to  expofe  the  different  parts  of  it ;  and 
thus,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  gradually  applied,  and  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  body  well  with  coarfe  towels,  or  other  cloths  well 
warmed,  pains  are  to  be  taken  for  refioring  its  heat.  This 
will  be  promoted  by  warm  cloths  applied  and  frequently  re¬ 
newed  under  the  hams  and  arm  pits  ;  and  by  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water,  laid  to  the  feet. 

“  In  the  practice  of  rubbing,  it  has  been  propofed  to 
moiften  the  cloths  applied  with  camphorated  fpirits,  or  other 
fuch  flimulating  fubftances :  but  I  think  this  muff  prove  an 
impediment  to  the  rubbing  ;  and  I  would  not  recommend 
any  practice  of  this  kind,  except,  perhaps,  the  application 
of  the  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  to  the  writts  and  ankles 
only. 

“  For  recovering  the  heat  of  the  body,  it  has  been  pro¬ 
pofed,  to  cover  it  all  over  with  warm  grains,  afhes,  fand,  or 
fait;  and  where  thefe,  fufficiently  warm,  are  ready  at  hand, 
they  may  be  employed  ;  but  it  is  very  feldom  they  can  be  ob- 
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tained,  and  the  application  might  often  interfere  with  other 
meafures  that  may  be  necefiary.  All  therefore  that  I  can 
propofe,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  is  to  obferve,  that 
bacs  of  warm  and  dry  fait  may  be  amongft  the  mod  convenient 
applications  to  the  feet  and  hands  of  drowned  perfons:  and  the 
quantity  necefiary  for  this  purpofe  may  be  got  pretty  quickly 
.  by  heating  the  fait  in  a  frying-pan  over  a  common  tire. 

1  fi  While  thefe  meafures  are  taking  for  recovering  the  heat, 
means  are  at  the  fame  time  to  be  employed  for  rettoring  the 
a£tion  of  the  moving  fibres.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  in- 
teftines  are  the  parts  of  the  body  which,  both  from  their  in¬ 
ternal  fituation  and  peculiar  conftitution,  retain  the  longed 
their  irritability  ;  and  therefore,  that,  in  drowned  perfons,  fti- 
mulants  applied  mav  have  more  effeCt  upon  the  intedines  than 
upon  other  parts.  The  action,  therefore,  of  the  intedines  is 
to  be  fupported  or  renewed  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  as  the  refior- 
ing  and  lupporting  the  aCtion  of  luch  a  confiderable  portion  of 
moving  fibres  as  thofe  of  the  intedines,  mud  contribute  greatly 
to  reftore  the  activity  of  the  whole  fydem. 

"  for  exciting  the  aCtion  of  the  intedines,  the  mod  proper 
mean  is,  the  application  of  their  ordinary  dinnilus  of  dilata¬ 
tion;  and  this  is  mod  effectuality  applied,  by  forcing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  into  them  by  the  fundament.  Even  the  throwing 
in  cold  air  has  been  found  ufeful :  but  it  will  certainly  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  heated  air  can  be  employed  ;  and  further,  if  that  air  can 
be  impregnated  with  fomething  wtiich,  by  its  acrimony,  alfo 
may  be  powerful  in  dimulating  the  intedines. 

<•  From  all  thefe  confiderations,  the  fmoke  of  burning  to¬ 
bacco  has  been  mod  commonly  applied,  and  has  upon  many 
occafions  proved  very  effectual.  This  will  be  molt  properly 
thrown  in  by  a  particular  apparatus,  which,  for  other  purpofes 
as  well  as  this,  thould  by  in  the  hands  of  every  furgeon  ;  or  at 
lead  (hould,  at  the  public  expence,  be  at  hand  in  every  part  of 
the  country  where  drownings  are  likely  to  happen.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ufe  of  it,  I  have  to  obferve,  that  till  the  tobacco 
is  kindled  in  a  confiderable  quantity,  a  great  deal  of  cold  air 
is  blown  through  the  box  and  tube;  and  as  that,  as  hinted 
above,  is  not  fo  proper,  care  (hould  be  taken  to  have  the  to¬ 
bacco  very  well  kindled,  and  to  blow  through  it  very  gently, 
till  the  heated  fmoke  only  pad'es  through.  If,  upon  certain 
occafions,  the  apparatus  referred  to  diould  not  be  at  hand,  the 
meafure  however  may  be  executed  by  a  common  tobacco  pipe, 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  common  clyfter-pipe  that  has  a 
bag  mounted  upon  it,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  fundament, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  is  to  be  applied  round  the  (mail  end 
of  a  tobacco-pipe.  In  the  bowl  of  this,  tobacco  is  to  be  kindled  ; 
and,  either  by  a  playing  caid  made  into  a  tube  and  applied 
round  the  mouth  of  the  bowl,  or  by  applying  upon  this  the 
bowl  of  another  pipe  that  is  empty  and  blowing  through  it, 
the  fmoke  may  be  thus  forced  into  the  intedines,  and,  in  a 
little  time,  in  a  confiderable  quantity.  *>*'. 

•'  If  none  of  thefe  means  for  throwing  in  the  fmoke  Hun  be 
employed,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  injeCt  warm  water  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  three  or  four  Englifh  pints.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
common  clyder-bag  and  pipe,  but  better  by  a  large  fyringe  ; 
and  it  may  be  ufeful  to  difl'olve  in  the  water  fome  common 
fait,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  Englith  pint; 
and  alfo,  to  add  to  it  fome  wine  or  brandy. 

“  While  thefe  meafures  for  recovering  the  heat  of  the  body 
and  the  aCtivity  of  the  moving  fibres  are  employed,  and  el- 
pecially  after  they  have  been  employed  for  fome  time,  pains 
are  to  be  taken  to  complete  and  finifli  the  bufinels,  by  redoring 
the  aCtion  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 

“  On  this  fubjeCt,  I  am  obliged  to  my  learned  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  colleague,  Doctor  Monro,  who  has  made  fome  experi¬ 
ments  for  afeertaining  the  bed  manner  of  inflating  the  lungs 
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of  drowned  perfons.  By  thefe  experiments  he  finds  it  may  be 
more  conveniently  done  by  blowing  into  one  of  the  nodrils, 
than  by  blowing  into  the  mouth.  For  blowing  into  the  nof- 
tril,  it  is  necelTary  to  be  provided  with  a  wooden  pipe,  fitted  at 
one  extremity  for  filling  the  noftril,  and  at  the  other  for  being 
blown  into  by  a  perfon’s  mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a 
pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Dr. 
Monro  finds,  That  a  perfen  of  ordinary  drength  can  blow  into 
fuch  a  pipe  with  a  fufficicnt  force  to  inflate  the  lungs  to  a  cor.- 
tiderable  degree  ;  and  thinks  the  warm  air  from  the  lungs  of  a 
living  perfjn  will  be  mod  conveniently  employed  at  firtt  ;  but 
when  it  is  not  foon  effectual  in  redoring  the  refpiration  of  the 
drowned  perfon,  and  that  a  longer  continuation  of  the  inflation 
is  necefiary,  'it  may  he  proper  to  employ  a  pair  of  bellows, 
large  enough  at  once  to  contain  the  quantity  of  air  necefiary 
to  inflate  the  lunys  to  a  due  degree. 

“  Whether  the  blowing-in  is  done  by  a  perfon’s  mouth,  or 
by  bellows,  Dr.  Monro  obferves,  that  the  air  is  ready  to  pats 
by  the  gullet  into  the  domach  ;  but  that  this  mav  be  prevent¬ 
ed,  by  preffing  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx  backwards  upon 
the  gullet.  To  perfons  of  little  knowledge  in  anatomy,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  preffure  diould  be  only  upon  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  by  which  the  gullet  may  be  draightened,  while  the 
paflage  through  the  larynx  is  not  interrupted. 

“  When,  by  blowing  thus  into  the  nodril,  it  can  be  per¬ 
ceived,  by  the  raifing  of  the  ched  or  belly;  that  the  lungs  are 
filled  with  air,  the  blowing-in  thould  ceafe  ;  and,  by  preffing 
the  bread  and  belly,  the  air  received  into  the  lungs  diould  be 
again  expelled ;  then  the  blowing  and  expulfion  {hould  be 
again  repeated  ;  and  thus  the  praCtice  is  to  be  continued,  fo  as 
to  imitate,  as  exaCtly  as  poffible,  the  alternate  motions  of  na¬ 
tural  refpiration. 

“  It  is  hardly  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  when  the  blowing 
into  the  nodril  is  praCtifed,  the  other  nodril  and  the  mouth 
fhould  he  accurately  clofed. 

“  If  it  tliould  happen,  that,  in  this  praCtice,  the  air  does 
not  feem  to  pafs  readily  into  the  lungs,  DoCtor  Monro  informs 
me,  it  is  very  practicable  to  introduce  directly  into  the  glottis 
and  trachea  a  crooked  tube,  fuch  as  the  catheter  ufed  for  a 
male  adult.  For  this  he  offers  the  following  directions  :  The 
furgeon  thould  place  himfelf  on  the  right  fide  of  the  patient ; 
and,  introducing  the  fore  finger  of  his  left  hand  at  the  right 
corner  of  the  patient’s  mouth,  he  thould  pufh  the  point  of  it 
behind  the  epiglottis  ;  and  ufing  this  as  a  directory,  he  may 
enter  the  catheter,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  at  the 
left  corner  of  the  patient’s  month,  till  the  end  of  it  has  palled 
beyond  the  point  of  his  forefinger  ;  and  it  is  then  to  be  let  fall, 
rather  than  putlied  into  the  glottis;  and  through  this  tube,  by 
a  proper  fyringe  applied  to  it,  air  may  be  with  certainty  blown 
into  the  lungs.  1  obferve,  that  fome  luch  method  had  been 
propoled  by  Monf.  Le  Cat  in  France ;  but  I  have  not  learned 
that  it  has  ever  been  put  in  praCtiee,  and  I  am  afraid  it  may 
be  attended  with  feveral  difficulties,  and  mult  be  left  to  the 
diferetion  of  burgeons,  who  may  be  properly  provided  and  in- 
liruCted  for  this  purpofe. 

4‘  For  throwing  air  with  more  certainty  into  the  lungs,  it 
has  been  propofed  to  open  the  windpipe  in  the  lame  manner  as 
is  done  in  the  operation  which  the  furgeons  call  bronckotomy, 
and  by  this  opening  to  blow  into  the  lungs  ;  and  when  the 
blowing  into  the  noftril  does  not  feem  tolucceed,  and  a  tkilful 
operator  is  at  hand,  I  allow  that  the  meafure  may  be  tried  ; 
but  I  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  it  will  be  of  any  advantage  when 
the  blowing-in  by  the  noftril  has  entirely  failed. 

“  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  by  blowing  into  the  lungs  one  way 
or  other,  even  a  quantity  of  water  which  had  been  taken  into 
the  lungs  may  be  again  wathed  out;  and  the  fame  fee  ms  t* 
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be  the  only  effe&ual  means  of  waffling  out  that  frothy  matter 
which  is  found  to  fill  the  lungs  of  drowned  perforis,  and  which 
proves,  if  [  miftake  not,  the  mod  common  caufe  of  their 
mortal  fuffocation.  This  practice,  therefore,  is  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  entered  upon,  and  very  aifiduoutly  continued  for  an 
hour  or  two  together. 

“  1  have  now  mentioned  the  meafures  chiefly  to  be  purfued 
and  depended  upon  far  the  recovery  of  drowned  perloris  ;  but 
mud  Itiil  mention  fome  others  that  may  prove  conhderable 
helps  to  it. 

<r  One  of  thefe  is,  the  opening  the  iugular  veins  to  relieve 
the  corigeltion,  which  almoft  conftantly  occurs  in  the  veins  of 
the  head,  and  is  probably  a  frequent  caufe  of  the  death  of 
drowned  perfons.  For  relieving  this  congestion,  the  drawing 
fome  blood  from  the  jugulars,  very  early,  may  certainly  be  of 
lervice  ;  and  it  wili  be  particularly  indicated  by  the  livid  and 
purple  colour  of  the  face.  It  may  even  be  repeated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  elfebt  it  feems  to  have  in  taking  off  that  fliffufion  ; 
but  when  the  drowned  perfon  is  in  fome  meafure  recovered, 
and  fonte  motion  of  the  blood  is  reftored,  it  will  be  proper  to 
be  very  cautious  in  making  this  evacuation,  and  at  leaft  to  take 
care  not  to  pufh  it  fo  far  as  to  weaken  too  much  the  recover¬ 
ing,  but  dill  weak,  powers  of  life. 

“  Another  meafure  for  recovering  the- activity  of  the  vital 
principle,  is  the  application  of  certain  ftimulants  to  the  more 
fenfible  parts  of  the  body,  fuch  as  holding  the  quick  -lime  fpirit 
of  fa!  ammoniac  to  the  nofe,  or  putting  a  little  of  it  upon  a 
rag  into  the  noltrils.  It  has  been  ufual  to  pour  fome  liquids 
into  the  mouth  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  pour  in  any  quantity 
of  liquid,  till  it  appear  that  the  power  of  fwallowing  is  in 
fome  meafure  reftored. 

“  When  a  furgeon  is/at  hand,  and  is.  provided  with  proper 
apparatus,  a  crooked  pipe  may  be  introduced  into  the  gullet ; 
and  by  this  a  gill  or  two  of  warm  wine  may  be  poured  down 
into  the  ftomach,  and  probably  with  advantage.-  But  when 
no  fuch  apparatus  is  at  hand,  or  furgeon  to  employ  it,  and 
tha  power  of  fwallowing  is  (till  doubtful,  the  trial  of  pouring 
liquids  into  the  mouth  lflould  be  made  by  a  fmall  quantity  or 
warm  water  alone  j  and  when,  from  fuch  trial,  the  power  of 
fwallowing  (hall  appear  to  be  recovered,  it  may  then  be  allow¬ 
able  to  favour  the  further  recovery  of  the  perfon,  by  pouring 
in  fome  wine  or  brandy. — In  fhort,  till  fome  marks  of  the  re¬ 
covery  ef  fwallowing  and  refpiratian  appear,  it  will  not  be 
fafe  to  apply  any  ftimulants  to  the  mouth,  excepting  that  of  a 
few  drops  of  fome  acrid  fubftance  to  the  tongue,  and  which 
are  not  of  bulk  enough  to  Aide  back  upon  the  glottis :  I  can 
think  of  no  ftimulant,  more  conveniently  and  fafely  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mouth  and  noftrils,  than  a  moderate  quantity  of 
tobaeco-fmoke  blown  into  them. 

“  Though  I  do  not  imagine  that  drowned  perfons  are  ever 
hurt  by  the  quantity  of  water  taken  into  their  ftomach,  yet, 
as  a  ftimulus  applied  to  the  ftomach,  and  particularly  as  the 
action  of  vomiting  proves  a  ftimulus  to  the  whole  fyftem,  I  can 
have  no  objedtion  to  the  French  practice  of  throwing  in  an 
emetic  as  foon  as  any  fwallowing  is  reftored.  For  this  purpofe, 
I  would  focceftively  throw  in  fome  tea-fpoonfuls  of  the  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  wine  ;  and,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  ne- 
cefl'ary  meafures,  the  fauces  may  be  gently  irritated  by  an  oiled 
feather  thruft  into  them. 

“  With  regard  to  the  ftimulants,  I  muft  conclude  with 
obferving.  That  when  a  body  has  lain  but  for  a  fhort  time  in 
the  water,  and  that  therefore  its  heat  and  irritability  are  but 
little  impaired,  the  application  of  ftimulants  alone  has  been 
.often  found-eft'edtual  tor  the  recovery  :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  body  has  lain  long  in  the  water,  and  the  heat  of  it 
is  very  much  extinguifhed,  the  application  of  any  other  ftimu¬ 


lants  ihan  that  of  tobacco-fmoke  to  the  inteftines  can  be  of 
very  little  lb r vice  ;  and  the  application  of  others  ought  never 
to  interfere  with  the  meafures  for  recovering  heat  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  refpiration. 

“  With  refpebt  to  the  whole  of  thefe  pradlices,  I  expeft, 
from  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  in  geueral  recom¬ 
mended,  it  will  be  underftood,  that  they  are  not  to  be  foon 
dilcontinued,  though  their  eftedfs  do  not  immediately  appear. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  long  before  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle,  can  be 
reftored,  although,  in  a  longer  time,  it  may  veiy  poifibly  be 
aceompiifhed.  In  fadf,  it  has  often  happened,  that  though 
means,  employed  for  one  hour,  have  not  lucceeded,  the  fame 
continued  for  two  or  more  hours,  have,  at  length,  had  the 
withed-for  effects.  It  lhould  therefore  be  a  conllant  rule,  in 
this  buftnel’s,  that  the  proper  means  ftiould  be  employed  for 
feveral  hours  together  5  uniefs  it  happen,  that,  while  no  fymp- 
toms  of  returning  life  appear,  the  fymptoms  of  death  (hall,  at 
the  lame  time,  go  on  conftantly  increafmg. 

“  In  the  whole  of  the  above  I  have  kept  in  view  chiefly  the 
cafe  of  drowned  perfons  :  but  it  will  be  obvious,  that  many  of 
the  meafures  propofed  will  be  equally  proper  and  applicable  in 
other  cafes  of  fuffocation  ;  as  thole  from  ftrangling,  the  damps 
of  mines,  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  &c.  5  and  a  little  attention  to  ■ 
the  difference  of  circumftances  will  lead  to  the  mealures  molt 
proper  to  be  employed." 

Mr.  Hunter,  iu  the  before-mentioned  paper,  differs  pretty 
confiderably  from  De  Haen  and  Dr.  Cullen.  He  obferves, 
that  when  afliftance  is  foon  called  in  after  immerfion,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs  will  in  fome  cafes  effedh  a  recovery  5  but  when 
any  confiderable  time  has  been  loft,  he  advifes  ftimulant  me- 
dicines,  fuch  as  the  vapour  of  volatile  alkali,  to  be  mixed  with 
the  air which  may  eafily  be  done,  by  holding  fpirits  of  hartf- 
horn  in  a  cup  under  the  receiver  of  the  bellows.  And,  as  ap¬ 
plications  of  this  kind  to  the  olfadtory  nerves  tend  greatly  to 
route  the  living  principle,  and  put  the  mufcles  of  refpiration 
into  adtion,  it.  may  probably,  therefore,  be  mod  proper  to  have 
air  impregnated  in  that  manner,  thrown  in  by  the  nofe.  To 
prevent  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  from  being  too  much  di- 
ftended  by  the  air  fo  injedted,  the  larynx  is  directed  to  be 
gently  prefled  againft  the  oefophagus  and  fpine.  But  having  de¬ 
tailed,  in  our  original  article,  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the 
recovery  of  the  drowned,  we  lhall  here  clofe  this  part  of  the 
fubjedt,  and  proceed  to  deferibe  the  implements  reprefented  in 
PI.  3  r.  to  be  employed  in  fearching  for  the  bodies  of  drowned 
■perfons  when  funk  in  the  water. 

Fig.  1,  Is  a  forked  inftrument  with  blunt  points,  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  fnperftcial  fearc’n  after  the  drowned  body,  and  founding 
the  particular  lituation  in  which  it  funk. 

Fig.  2,  A  ladder  with  a  long,  jointed  handle,  and  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  (Supp.  p.  403),  when  treating  of  the 
Iceboats:  a  model  of  thefe  boats  may  be  infpedled  in  the 
Bepofitory  of  the  “  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,. 
Matiufadfures,”  See.  Adelphi,  London. 

Fig.  3,  An  extractor,  or  a  linked  pair  of  tongs,  which  in 
the  plate  appears  clofed ;  but,  on  immerfmg  it  into  water, 
opens  by  its  own  weight,  as  well  as  by  the  Aiding  down  of  the 
iron  ringo  from  the  part  marked  x  to  that  of  u.  It  may  again 
be  clofed,  by  pulling  the  double  rope  fallened  to  the  ring  0, 
which  is  thus  fluffed  upward  from  u  to  x :  by  means  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  iron  arms  nn,  which  are  iikewife  connebfod  with 
this  ring,  the  mouth  or  flaps  ot  the  inftrument  r  r  may  be 
fhut :  and  to  prevent  their  opening  till  required,  the  two  ropes 
are  firmly  tied  round  the  iron  bolt  s  s;  in  which  htuation  they, 
remain  till  the  body  is  extrafted  —This  inftrument,  together 
with  that  reprefented.  Fig.  1,  coft  about  al.  at  Hamburgh. 
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Great  attention  is  required  in  preferving  them  from  the  effects 
of  ruft  ;  and,  independently  of  the  weight  of  iron-work,  fig.  ft 
is  perhaps  the  moll  complete  piece  of  machinery  that  can  bo 
contrived  for  this  purpofe. 

Defcription  of  the  Engraving  in  which  the  “  Implements  of 
reftoration  from  drowning”  arc  reprejbnted  (l’l.  2j). 

Fig.  1,  A  pair  of  bellows  with  twd  feparate  bags,  fo  con¬ 
trived  that  by  opening  them,  when  applied  to  the  noflrils  or 
mouth  of  a  patient,  one  bag  will  be  tilled  with  common  air, 
and  the  other  with  the  mephitic  air  extracted  from  the  lungs  ; 
and,  by  (hutting  them  again,  pure  atmofpheric  air  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  thefe  organs,  and  that  drawn  out  conl'equently 
difcharged  into  the  room.  Thus,  the  artificial  breathing  may 
be  continued,  while  the  other'operations  on  the  furtace  of  the 
body  are  carried  on ;  which  could  not  be  conveniently  done, 
if  the  muzzle  of  a  common  pair  of  bellows  were  Introduced 
into  the  noftril. 

a ,  Is  4:1  intermediate  board,  but  which  admits  of  no  com- 
•  munication  between  the  two  bags.  In  the  external  board  of 
each  tide,  there  is  the  ulual  hole,  marked  b,  provided  with  a 
valve;  and  the  cylindrical  part  through  which  the  air  is  ex¬ 
pelled  in  common  bellows,  is  here  foldered  to  a  copper  box, 
within  which  two  other  valves  are  applied  to  the  tubes  con¬ 
ducing  the  air.  The  cover  d  of  this  box,  which  may  be  un- 
ferewed  by  means  of  an  interpofed  leather  ring,  is  almoil  ot 
the  ftiape  of  a  funnel,  to  the  neck  of  which  is  fattened  a 
flexible  tube  e  made  of  varnitlied  (ilk  cloth,  and  a  lpiral  wire 
that  forms  the  cavity.  To  the  extremity  of  this  tube  is  at¬ 
tached  a  fmall  ivory  pipe_/j  the  front  of  which  may  either  be 
tubular  and  round,  for  introducing  it  into  the  noftril ;  or  flat, 
like  the  top-piece  of  a  clarionet,  if  it  be  intended  for  the 
mouth.  The  valves  (which  cannot  be  reprelented  in  a  plate) 
conlill  of  fiitfened  taffety,  and  are  fo  arranged,  that  the  cor- 
refponding  ones  Hand  in  an  inverted  order.  If,  therefore, 
both  bags  of  the  bellows  be  expanded,  two  of  the  valves  open 
themfelves  towards  the  internal  part  of  the  machine :  one  of 
thete  is  fixed  to  one  of  the  fide- boards,  but  th'e  other  is  within 
the  box,  on  the  mouth  of  the  conducing  tube  belonging  to 
theoppefite  bag  of  the  bellows.  By  this  contrivance,  the  air 
enters  both  bags  of  the  bellows  at  the  fame  time,  and  is,  on 
compretlion,  again  expelled  by  means  of  two  olhcn  valves, 
which  open  from  within  toward  the  external  parts.  Both 
bags  of  the  bellows  terminate  below  the  valve  in  one  princi¬ 
pal  tube  of  communication ;  becaufe,  though  the  action  of 
both  bellows  is  fimultaneous,  the  ltream  of  air,  conformably  to 
the  arrangement  before  pointed  out,  can  only  enter,  and  ef- 
.cape,  alternately. — In  uliirg  this  machine,  the  fmall  ivory  pipe 
is  applied  either  to  one  of  the  noflrils,  or  put  into  the  mouth  : 
in  the  former  cafe,  the  other  noftril  and  the  mouth  rr.ud  be 
doled ;  in  the  latter,  both  noflrils.  When  the  bellows  arc  let 
in  action,  one  of  the  bags  receives  a  column  of  atmofpheric  air 
through  its  valve ;  whde  the  other,  by  means  of  its  flexible 
tube  and  its  valve,  extrads  a  portion  of  air  from  the  lungs. 
»  But,  if  the  bellows  are  again  ihut,  one  of  the  bags  parts  with 
the  impure  gas  drawn  out  of  the  pulmonary  vcllels  ;  and  the 
fecond  conveys  pure  atmofpheric  air  to  the  organs  of  refpira- 
tion.  By  properly  repeating  this  alternate  procefs,  the  pa¬ 
tient  may  again  be  enabled  to  exercife  the  important  function 
of  breathing.  As,  however,  a  precipitate  and  irregular  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding  might  he  productive  of  injury,  this  deli¬ 
cate  operadoit  ought  to  be  performed  by  perfons  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mechanilm  of  refpiration. — In  tome  cafes, 
where  the  patient  has,  for  a  confiderable  time,  lain  under  wa¬ 
ter,  pr  was  afterwards  negiedted  for  want  of  due  aflittance,  it 
would  be  detirable  to  intiuduce  into  his  lungs  oxygen,  or  pure 
vital  dephiogifticated  air,  inltead  of  that  of  the  common  at- 
mofphere ;  as  the  latter  is  generally  more  or  lets  cor¬ 


rupted  on  fuch  occafions  by  the  breath  of  many  perfons  in  the 
fame  room.  For  this  purpofe,  may  be  ufed  a  bladder,  marked 
g,  which  is  provided  with  a  cock  and  pipe  fitted  or  ferewed  to 
the  board  of  the  inferring  valve  an<j  bag  of  the  bellows.  If, 
therefore,  after  opening  the  cock,  the  machine  is  fet  in  mo¬ 
tion,  it  will  ext  raff  the  pure  air  contained  in  the  bladder,  and, 
on  the  fubfequent  comprcffion  of  the  bellows,  force  it  into  the 
lungs  of  the  patient. 

Fig.  2,  A  machine  for  injecting  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  by 
way  of  clyfler,  in  thofe  defperate  cafes  which  require  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  remedy.  It  confifts  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  to 
the  muzzle  of  which  is  fitted  a  metal  box,  a,  provided  with  a 
ring,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  may  be  unferewed,  and  again 
clofed,  after  being  filled  with  tobacco,  and  fet  on  fire  :  the 
pipe  c  (which,  by  miflake,  is  reprelented  with  a  (harp  point 
in  our  plate,  but  fhould  be  perfectly  round  and  blunt  at  the 
top)  of  the  flexible  tube  b,  is  introduced  into  the  fundament ; 
and  thus,  by  means  of  the  bellows  d,  the  fmoke  is  forced  into 
the  reftum. 

Fig.  3,  A  bier  of  wicker-work,  in  the  form  of  a  flanting, 
oblong  bafket,  for  conveying  the  body  of  the  drowned,  in  a 
polture  fomewhat  vaifed.  This  Ample  contrivance  has  the 
advantage,  that_  the  water  may  eafdy  run  off,  while  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  carried  :  and,  as  many  unfortunate  perfons  are  ma¬ 
terially  injured  by  rough  treatment,  before  they  arrive  at  a 
houfe  of  reception,  fo  that  their  recovery  is  thus  often  fruf- 
trated,  we  recommend  the  univerlal  adoption  of  this  ul'eful 
implement.  It  cofls  at  Hamburgh  only  ten  marks  currency, 
or  about  1 5s. 

Fig.  4,  The  Warming  Machine  of  block  tin,  or  other  me¬ 
tal,  was  originally  invented  by  Mr.  Harvey,  ot  London,  who 
fuggefted  it  to  our  Royal  Humane  Society,  and  it  was  l'uble- 
quently  improved  by  M.  Braafch,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of 
Hamburgh.  Its  objcdl  is  to  procure  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth,  throughout  the  apparatus,  in  the  nioft  expeditious 
manner,  by  filling  the  hollow  or  double  bottom  and  Tides  of 
the  whole  implement  with  boiling  water. — a  is  the  body  of 
the  machine,  feven  feet  long,  and  made  of  folid  pieces  of 
block-tin,  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  foldering  them,  and 
.  confequently  the  formation  of  iron  -ruft :  it  refts  on  two 
wooden  legs  jf,  and  may  be  eafily  carried  by  the  handle  gg. 
The  water  is  poured  in  through  both  funnels  (I,  d,  in  order  to 
warm  it  more  fpeedily ;  and  each  of  thefe  is  provided  with 
a  Hopper  (as  reprelented  in  the  plate,  fufpended  on  a  chain), 
with  a  view  to  prevent,  if  neceffary,  too  fudden  evaporation 
and  cooling  of  the  water  : — h  is  the  intermediate  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  metallic  plates,  producing  a  vacuum  of  si 
inches,  in  which  the  fluid  is  diffufed  over  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine;- — b  is  a  wooden  defk  to  lupport  the  head  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  to  protedt  it  from  the  immediate  contaff  with  the 
heated  parts;  but,  on  the  oppofite  end  of  the  machine,  there 
is  an  enlarged  intermediate  fpace,  (,  for  holding  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  and  vapours  as  will  procure  an  additional,  or  at 
lead  a  more  permanent,  degree  of  heat  towards  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  than  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  For  diichafging  the 
water,  when  it  is  not  wanted,  or  changing  it  when  too  cold, 
there  is  a  cock  at  e.  The  hollow  f'ldes  of  this  machine  are 
about  twelve  inches  high  ;  and  in  order  to  eufure  an  uniform 
warmth,  the  body  apparently  dead  fhould  be  placed  on  a  flraw 
mattrels,  and  tucked  in  with  blankets.  A  pailful  of  water  is 
required  to  fill  the  whole  machine,  as  a  lmaller  quantity 
would  warm  the  fides  only  for  a  fhort  time,  by  means  of  the 
vapour. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  this  ingenious  contrivance 
may  alfo  be  tiled  for  a  warm  bath  j  for  which  purpofe,  the  in¬ 
ner  fpace  in  which  the  body  lies,  fhould  be  fupplied  with. 
water.  The  whole  apparatus,  in  its  prefent  improved  ltate. 
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made  of  copper,  coils  at  Hamburgh  about  200  marks,  or* from 

14  15I* 

Laftly,  we  cannot  conclude  this  fubjedl  without  affording 
the  reader  a  view  of  the  different  articles  belonging;  to  a  com- 
plete  cheit  of  inftvuments,  'and  other  materials,  employed  in 
the  various  procelfes  for  recovering  fufpended- animation  from 
drowning.  The  merit  of  thefe  inffitutions  in  England,  is  due  to 
Drs.  Cogan  and  Hawes,  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Humane  So- 
cietyat  London;  but  the  improved  arrangement  of  thecheftnow 
to  be  defcribed,  together  with  the  choice  of  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  remedies,  were  made  by  a  refpedlable  furgeon  at  Deptford, 
Mr.  Kite,  in  1788,  though  confiderably  extended  in  1750,  by 
Kir. Redlich, medical  pradlitionerofrefpedlabilityat  Hamburgh. 
This  gentleman  is  likewife  one  of  the  molt  adlive  members  of 
the.  Humane  Society  in  that  city,  and  has  offered  the  following 
articles  for  fixty-five  marks,  or  about  four  guineas  and  a  half. 
His  complete  cheft  contains  : 

A  fmall  bottle  of  redtified  fpirit  of  wine. 


Ditto, 

white-wine  vinegar. 

Ditto, 

fweet  oil. 

Ditto, 

white  French  brandy. 

Ditto, 

volatile  fal  ammoniac. 

Ditto, 

vitriolic  aether. 

Ditto, 

muftard-feed. 

A  machine  for  injedting  the  l'moke  of  tobacco. 

A  leather  tube,  together  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  for  inflat¬ 
ing  the  lungs. 

Another  tube  of  leather,  for  introducing  medicines  into  the 
Ifomach. 

A  fmall  fyringe  for  clearing  the  throat  of  mucus. 

Three  woollen  covers  or  blankets. 

Four  bruflies,  and  fix  woollen  cloths,  for  performing  fric¬ 
tion. 

Several  emetics. 

Two  lancets  for  blood-letting. 

One  pound  of  tobacco. 

A  roller  and  cufliion,  to  beufed  in  venaefedlion. 

Two  quills,  a  fponge,  and  fome  lint. 

A  pocket-knife. 

An  apparatus  for  ftriking  fire. 

Chamomile  and  elder-flowers. 

Common  fait  :• — and  a  printed  copy  (in  German)  of  rules 
and  directions  for  treating  the  drowned. 

Conceiving  that  a  chell  containing  all  thefe  articles  could 
not  be  purchafed  in  London  for  lets  than  double  the  price 
above  Rated,  betide  the  additional  trouble  of  procuring  them, 
we  have  borrowed  this  account  from  our  refpedlable  fellow- 
labourer,  the  Editor  of  the  Domeftic  Encyclopaedia  ;  efpe- 
cially  as  the  commercial  intercourle  between  Hamburgh  and 
this  country  is  daily  increafing. 

On  Thurfday,  15th  October,  iSor,  trial  was  made  on  the 
river  Thames,  off  Greenwich  Hofpital,  in  prefence  of  feveral 
refpedlable  gentlemen,  of  a  copper  tube,  invented  by  Law¬ 
rence  Collin,  brazier  and  tinman,  for  floating  the  heavieft  per- 
fon,  though  unacquainted  with  fwimming,  having  his  feet  at 
red,  while  the  arms  might  be  freely  ufed  out  of  the  water. 
The  intlrument  can  be  fixed  by  any  perfon  on  himfelf  in  about 
half  a  minute,  and  keeps  him  upright  in  the  water,  fo  as  to 
have  the  full  ufe  of  his  hands ;  and  he  may  either  float  on 
his  fide,  back,'  or  belly,  with  his  hands  and  feet  at  reft,  or 
take  a  fitting  pofture,  with  his  legs  at  right  angles  to  his 
body.  This  intlrument,  which  is  called  a  collinette,  may  be 
made  portable  of  copper,  tin,  or  leather.  The  weight  of  the 
copper  one,  with  which  the  late  fuccefsful  trial  was  made, 
was  about  five  pounds ;  but  if  leather  can  be  well  manu¬ 
factured  fo  as  to  refill  the  fluid  and  retain  atmofpheric  air,  it 
would  be  fo  light,  that  no  perfon  going  on  an  excurlion  on 


the  water  would  he  without  one  of  them.  In  cafe3  of  fhip- 
wreck,  many  lives  that  would  otherwiie  perifh  would  be  laved, 
fince  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  thefe  inflruments  might  facilitate 
the  means  of  extending  ropes  to  a  lee-thore,  and  thereby  fave 
a  numerous  crew.  A  certificate  was  given  to  the  ingenious 
inventor  by  the  gentlemen  before  whom  the  trial  was  made. 

DRUMBOTE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mo¬ 
naghan,  eight  miles  W.  of  Dundalk.  Long.  6,  31.  W, 
Lat.  (J4.  jo.  N. 

DRUMEANRIG,  a  town  in  Dumfriesfhire,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Nithfdale ;  remarkable  for  a  wood  of  oak  fix  miles  in 
length.  Here  is  a  noble  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury, 
tkreened  by  woody  hills,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens.- 
In  one  of  the  parks  here,  Mr.  Gilpin  faw  a  few  of  the  wild 
cattle  which  anciently  inhabited  the  woods  of  Scotland. 
Drumlanrig  is  leated  on  the  river  Nith,  13  miles  N.  of  Dum¬ 
fries.  Long.  3.  31.  W.  Lat.  55.  25.  N. 

DRUNKENNESS  ( Enci/cl .).  To  fave  the  lives  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  danger  of  dying  from  having  drank  large 
draughts  of  any  fpirituous  liquors.  Dr.  Houltlon  recommends 
diluting  it  in  the Jiomach  by  pouring  in,  through  a  tin  tube,  or 
even  a  common  funnel,  carefully  paffed  into  the  throat,  large 
quantities  of  water. 

DRUSENHEIM,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Lower  Rhine,  feated  on  the  river  Moter,  near  the 
Rhine,  five  miles  S.E.  of  Haguenau. 

DRYDEN  (John).  Notwithftanding  we  have  already  in¬ 
troduced  the  life  of  this  great  poet  in  our  third  volume,  and 
that  at  fome  length,  the  following  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  extracted  from  Mr.  Malone’s  recent  publication  of 
Dryden’s  Critical  and  Mil'cellaneous  profe  Works,  abounds 
with  fo  many  curious  circumftances,  not  recorded  by  any  other 
of  his  biographers,  that  we  are  tempted  to  prefent  it  to  our 
readers  without  alteration. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  contemplated,  whether  as 
a  poet,  a  critic,  or  a  man,  the  character  of  Dryden  is  highly 
interefting,  and  the  labour  undertaken  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  him  better  known,  is  entitled  to  the  moft  grateful  con- 
fideration.  Mr.  Malone’s  account  of  this  diftinguifhed  orna¬ 
ment  of  Britifii  literature  is  a  lpecimen  of  laudable  exaCtnefs, 
the  fruit  of  an  unwearied  folicitude  to  render  the  defire  of  de¬ 
ferring  elegantly  fubfervient  to  the  neceflity  of  recording 
truly.  The  diligence  employed  in  tracing  genealogies,  com¬ 
paring  dates,  and  fearching  amid  the  records  of  public  offices, 
has  afforded  a  topic  for  the  farcafms  of  fome  men  whofe  viva¬ 
city  outruns  their  judgment ;  but  thofe  who  know  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  truth,  and  who  feel  its  importance  in  matters  appa¬ 
rently  minute,  will  diferiminate  between  raillery  and  argu¬ 
ment,  and  not  fufifer  the  momentary  illufion  of  a  fanciful  image 
to  divert  their  attention  from  thofe  objeCts  which,  in  biogra¬ 
phy  and  criticifm,  afford  the  greateft,  perhaps  the  only  ge¬ 
nuine,  fatisfaClion.  To  narrate  on  truft,  and  repeat,  without 
any  other  novelty  than  that  of  expreffion,  the  hackneyed  fal¬ 
lacies  of  preceding  writers,  is  indeed  a  mean  fervility ;  but  if, 
in  order-  to  avoid  this  difgrace,  a  writer  of  more  judgment 
and  induftry  takes  the  pains  to  explore  thofe  recedes  in  which 
truth  lies  concealed,  his  meed  of  fame  ought  to  be  commen- 
furate  with  the  extent  of  his  labour  :  the  duff  which  affords 
occafion  to  fneer,  conftitute3  rather  a  title  to  glory-;  nor  can 
the  laurel  be  ignobly  worn  which  is  tarniflied  with  the  dull  of 
Shakfpeare  and  of  Dryden.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  ef- 
fay  to  criticife  Mr.  Malone’s  work,  but  as  the  account  of 
Dryden,  which  he  has  fupplied,  corredts  many  misftatements 
received  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  adopted  by  his  lucceflors,  and 
records  many  new  fails,  it  would  have  appeared  unjuft  to 
omit  that  laudatory  notice  which  the  fubjedt  fo  fairly  claimed. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  confidered  that  the  errors  of  Johnfon 
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are  Irreverently  mentioned.  Mr.  Malone  is  To  perfeffty  fen- 
fible  of  the  great  talents  of  that  illuftrious  biographer,  that  he 
has  pnrpofely  avoided  all  critical  difculfion  of  the  merits  of 
Dryden,  from  a  conviction  that  fuch  an  examination  may  be 
well  difpenfed  with,  alter  Dr.  Johnfon's  elaborate  and  admi¬ 
rable  difquifition  ;  than  which  a  more  beautihil  and  judicious 
piece  of  criticifm,  perhaps,  has  not  appeared  lince  the  days  of 
Arillotle.  On  the  fubjetft  of  Johnfon’s  mi  flakes,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone  thus  exprefles  himfelf : — “  When  I  mention  thefe  flight 
inaccuracies  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  for  whom  perlbnally  when  living 
I  had  the  greateft  refpeCt  and  veneration,  and  for  ..whole 
writings  I  have  the  highell  admiration,  I  hope  not  to  he  mil- 
underflood.  Such  trivial  errors  can  diminifh  little  from  the 
value  of  his  incomparable  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and,  as  I  have 
elfewhcre  obferved,  but  with  to  repeat  it  here,  are  merely 
fpecks  in  the  fineft  body  of  criticifm  extant  in  any  language.” 

John  Dryden  was  the  eldeft  lbn  of  Erafmus,  third  Ion  ot 
Sir  Erafnrus  Driden* * * §,  bart.  and  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Pickering.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  gthf  of  Auguft,  163  r, 
but  the  date  thus  affirmed  refts  only  a  miliake  in  the  quarto 
edition  of  Pope,  publifhed  in  1 7  35,  where  the  ir)fcription  on 
Dryden’s  tomb  is  erroneoufly  given.  Nor  is  the  account  cor¬ 
rect  which  ftates  the  ttock  of  his  family  to  have  been  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon  :  it  was  in  Cumberland.  The  place 
of  his  birth  was  Aldwincle,  in  Northamptonlhire.  He  ra- 
ceived  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning  at  Tichmarfli,  and  pro¬ 
bably  was  indebted  for  part  of  his  education  to  the  fchool  at 
Oundle.  From  one  of  thefe  feminaries  he  was  removed  to 
Weflminfler,  where  he  was  admitted  a  king’s  fcholar,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bulby ;  he  was  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Locke,  South,  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe,  Dr.  Walter  Pope, 
Dr.  John  Mapletoft,  Henry  Baglhaw,  and  Edward  Bagfliaw. 
While  at  Weflminfler  he  gave  proof  of  his  extraordinary  ta¬ 
lent,  by  tranllating  the  third  latire  of  Perfius  for  a  Thurfday 
night’s  exercife;  but  the  tradition  which  affigns  to  him  the 
celebrated  pentameter  on  the  miracle  of  changing  water  into 
wine, 

“  Lympha  pudica  Deum,  vidit  et  crubuit.” 

is  unfounded.  The  line  is  found,  with  a  flight  variation,  In 
an  epigram  on  the  fubjeiT  by  Richard  Crafliaw,  publiflied  in 
his  Epigrammata  Sacra,  1634^:.  At  Weftminfter,  Dryden, 
in  1649,  ma<le  his  firft  attempt  in  Englifli  poetry,  by  a  copy 
of  verfes  on  the  death  of  Lord  Haftings,  which  are  difgraced 
by  the  conceits  ufually  found  in  the  poetry  of  that  period. 

He  was  ele&ed  to  one  of  the  fcholarfliips  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  the  11th  of  May, 
1650,  and  matriculated  the  6th  of  July.  In  the  fame  year, 
he  wrote  feme  commendatory  verfes,  prefixed  to  the  poems  of 
Juhn  Hoddeldon§.  It  is  erroneoufly  afl’erted  that  Dryden  ob¬ 
tained  no  degree;  he  was  made  a  bachelor  at  the  regular 
time  in  January  1653-4,  and  in  1657  was  made  maftcr  of 
arts,  but  did  not  obtain  a  fellowfliip  in  his  college,  it  has 
excited  furprife  that  his  name  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
Cambridge  verfes  com po fed  in  his  time  on  public  occafions, 
but  that  lenfation  is  removed  by  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone ;  from  him  we  learn,  that  only  one  general  colleftion  of 
verfe  was  iftned  out  by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  during 
the  unfortunate  and  difgraceful  period  of  Dryden’ s  being  a 
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member.  It  appeared  in  Auguft  or  September,  16^4,  under 
the  title  of  Oliva  Pads,  &c.  To  this  volume  Dryden  might 
have  been  expedted  to  contribute,  but  his  father  died  in 
June,  1654,  and  the  accefiity  of  attending  him  during  his 
laft  illneis,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  academic  vacation,  ac¬ 
count  for  his  apparent  omifiion  of  an  opportunity  to  difplay 
his  poetic  talent. 

The  patrimony  to  which  he  now  fucceeded,  did  not  induce 
him  to  abandon  bis  ftudies.  He  returned  to  the  univerfity, 
but  his  habits  and  modes  of  life  cannot  be  afeertained.  In  all 
probability  the  fair  lex,  who  even  at  feventy  “  ft  ilk  infpired 
his  wit,”  then  claimed  much  of  his  attention,  and  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  fome  productions  of  his  mufe,  which  are  now  loft. 
Mr.  Malone,  has  recovered  a  letter  written  about  the  year 
1655,  to  Honour  Dryden,  the  poet’s  coufin,  containing  a 
copy  of  amatory  verfes,  diftinguifhable  only  for  thofe  conceits 
which  were  the  vice  of  the  age. 

In  1657,  after  refiding  ieven  years  at  Cambridge,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  London.  On  the  credit  of  one  of  that  hoft  of 
foes  whom  his  fubfequent  celebrity  excited,  it  has  been  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  quitted  the  univerfity  from  fear  of  being  ex¬ 
pelled  for  a  libel  on  a  nobleman’s  lbn,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  fad,  nor  any  probability  in  the  circumftanccs 
by  which  it  is  fu'pported.  He  had  ftaid  at  the  univerfity 
three  years  beyond  the  ufual  period,  and  had  realon  to  ex¬ 
pert  advancement  from  the  influence  of  his  relation  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  Tickcring,  who  was  extremely  intimate  with  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

What  benefits  he  derived  from  this  connection  are  not 
known  ;  the  death  of  the  Protertor  deftroyed  his  profpeCts, 
and  gave  a  fubjert  to  his  mufe*.  He  produced  “  Heroic 
Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,’’  which  were  pub- 
liftitd  feparately  in  the  beginning  of  1659,  and  afterwards 
united  with  the  verfes  of  Waller  and  Sprat  on  the  fame  oc- 
cafion.  Like  many  other  panegyrifts  of  the  ufurper,  he 
with  equal  facility  paid  homage  to  the  refiored  monarch,  and 
in  1660  publiflied  Aftraea  redux,  a  Poem  on  the  happy  Re- 
ftoration  of  his  moft  faertd  Majefty.  Both  thele  productions 
gave  promife  of  greater  efforts. 

Dryden  is  reprefented  by  his  enemies  to  have  been  now  a 
mere  literary  drudge  under  Herringman  the  bookfeller,  and  to 
have  been  reduced  to  dine  at  a  three-penny  ordinary,  till  raifti 
to  affluence  by  his  connection  with  Sir  Robert  Howard;  but 
this  account  is  obvioufly  fictitious,  founded  only  on  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  intimacy  with  Howard,  to  whofe  poems, 
printed  for  Herringman  in  1660,  he  prefixed  fome  encomiaftic 
verfes.  His  own  fortune  was  fufficient  to  preferve  him  from 
a  ltate  fo  abject.  It  was  probably  through  Sir  Robert  that 
Dryden  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Elizabeth  floward, 
daughter  of  Thomas  earl  of  Berk  (hire,  whom  he  married  about 
the  year  1665.  The  libellers  of  the  poet  have  aflerted  that  the 
circumftanccs  attending  this  match  were  not  honourable  ta 
either  party.  Johnfon  repeats  the  allegation,  but  evidence  of 
a  better  kind  is  not  found,  and  the  proof  refts  principally 
on  the  farcafms  with  which  the  poet  occafionally  alfailed  the 
marriage  ftate. 

in  1661  he  addrefied  A  Panc-gyric  to  the  King  on  his  Co¬ 
ronation,  and  on  New  Year’s-day,  1663,  An  encomiaftic 
Poem  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.  In  1663  he  pre¬ 
fixed  lbme  elegant  lines  to  his  friend  Dr.  Charleton’s  Ac- 


*  Dryden  changed  the  orthography  of  the  family  name ;  for  fome  time  he  wrote  it  Dreydcn  :  this  licence  gave  great 
offence  to  his  relatives. 

f  Anderfon  fays  6th  Auguft. 

J  See  Andrews’s  Anecdotes,  p.  290. 

§  They  are  not  noticed  by  Johnfon.  Anderfon  mentions  them  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  but  they  are  not  found  arnon* 
the  poems  Mr.  Malone  has  given  them,  p.  14. 
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count  of  Stonehenge.  A  tribute  was  paid  to  his  riling  repu¬ 
tation,  by  electing  him  a  member  of  the  newly-inftituted 
Royal  Society,  19th  November,  16 62. 

We  now  enter  on  Dryden’s  dramatic  career  :  Eufden,  Gil- 
don,  Jacob,  and  others,  have  expreffed  furprife  at  his  tardinefs 
in  beginning,  as  he  produced  no  play  till  after  he  had  attained 
his  thirtieth  year.  But  thefe  perfons  did  not  refleCt  that  from 
1640  to  1660  plays  were  not  permitted,  and  Dryden  himfelf 
informed  a  more  attentive  peruler,  that  in  the  very  year  of  the 
reftoration  he  began  his  firft  play.  The  Duke  of  Guile.  This 
piece  being  fhewn  to  his  friends,  was  not  deemed  fufficiently 
correct  for  reprelen  tat  ion,  and,  therefore,  it  was  kept  back  for 
fome  years. 

In  February  1662-3,  his  firft  play,  The  Wild  Gallant,  was 
put  on  the  llage.  It  was  only  faved  from  total  condemnation 
by  the  Countels  of  Caftlemaine,  afterwards  Duchefs  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  to  whom  he  addreffed  fome  verfes  on  the  occafion. 

Mr.  Malone  divides  Dryden's  dramatic  life  into  four  pe¬ 
riods :  i.  From  his  outfet  as  a  play-writer  to  the  temporary 
fufpenfion  of  dramatic  exhibitions  in  1663.  2.  From  their 

revival  to  the  time  when  the  Icing’s  theatre  was  deftroyed  by 
fire  in  1671-2.  2.  From  that  era  to  1682,  when  he  difeon- 
tinued  writing  for  the  ftage.  4.  From  7690  to  1694,  in 
which  period  his  laft  five  plays  were  produced.  In  the  firft 
period,  befides.  the  Wild  Gallant,  Dryden  wrote  The  Rival 
Ladies,  in  1663  ;  he  aftifted  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  the  Indian 
Queen,  and  wrote  the  Indian  Emperor,  a&ed  in  1664-5. 

The  plague  broke  out  foon  afterwards,  and  in  confequence 
of  that,  and  the  fire  in  1 666,  dramatic  entertainments  were 
fufpended  for  eighteen  months.  During  this  interval,  Dry¬ 
den  married,  and  refided  principally  in  the  country.  Here  he 
arnufed  himfelf  by  writing  his  elegant  Efiay  of  Dramatic 
Poefy;  it  is  a  colloquy  between  Eugenius,  Crites,  Lifideius, 
and  Neander.  By  Eugenius  was  reprefented  Charles  lord 
Buckhurft,  afterwards  earl  of  Dorfet ;  Crites  was  Sir  Robert 
Howard  ;  Lifideius,  Sir  Charles  Sidley  (commonly  called  Sed- 
ley),  tranfpofed  from  Sidleyius;  and  Neander,  Dryden  himfelf. 
In  this  retirement  he  feems  to  h we  projected,  and  perhaps 
written,  his  poem  in  quatrains,  called  Annus  mirabilis,  which 
was  publifhed  in  1667.'  He  alfo  wrote  Secret  Love,  or  the 
Maiden  Queen,  and  revifed  his  unfuccefsful  drama.  The 
Wild  Gallant. 

Soon  after  the  recommencement  of  dramatic  exhibitions  in 
London,  Dryden  took  a  more  fecure  method  of  obtaining  emo¬ 
lument  than  the  patronage  of  any  individual,  however  elevated 
by  rank  or  fortune,  could  afford  ;  that  of  contracting  with  the 
king’s  theatre  for  an  annual  ftipend,  on  condition  of  furnifh- 
jng  a  certain  number  of  plays  in  each  year.  The  emolument 
was  agreed  to  be  one  fhare  and  a  quarter,  out  of  twelve  fhares 
and  three  quarters,  into  which  the  theatrical  ftock  was  divided ; 
“the  number  of  plays  to  be  fupplied  was  not  four,  as  Jobnfon, 
milled,  perhaps,  by  the  Key  to  the  Rehearfal,  has  ftaied,  nor 
two,  as  Cibber  has  advanced,  but  three.  The  miftakes  which 
have  prevailed  refpeCting  this  contrail,  have  given  rife  to  many 
ftories  of  Dryden’s  writing  for  bread,  and  producing  three, 
four,  and  even  fix,  plays  in  a  year.  Malone,  by  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  inveftigation,  difproves  thefe  fallacies  :  between  1667  and 
1674,  that°  is,  in5 about  feven  years,  Dryden  produced  but  ten 
plays  ;  and  if  the  examination  is  extended  to  a  later  period, 
December  1682,  it  will  be  found  that  in  fixteen  years  he  had 
written  but  eighteen.  The  era  of  his  greateft  exertion  ieems 
to  have  been  from  1667  to  1670;  in  which  period  probably 
he  wrote  five  or  fix  plays.  This  ftatement  is  important  to  the 
fame  of  Dryden,  for  his  facility  and  elegance  of  compofition  are 
recorded  by  fo  many  indifputable  faCts,  that  they  can  derive  no 
advantage  from  fiCtion. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William  d’Avenant,  April  7th,  1668, 


Dryden  was  made  Laureat,  but  not  immediately,  as  has  been 
fuppofed  ;  he  did  not  obtain  the  appointment  till  the  18th  of 
Auguft,  1670.  The  death  of  James  Howell  in  1666,  occa- 
fioned  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Hiftoriographer,  which  was 
alfo  conferred  on  Dryden.  The  patent  granted  him  the  falary1 
of  200I.  a-year  retrofpeCtively  from  Midfummer  1668,  with 
the  privilege  of  receiving  each  year  a  butt  of  canary  wine  from 
the  king’s  cellars  at  Whitehall. 

The  conduit  of  Dryden  and  Sir  Robert  Howard  towards 
each  other  is  confidered,  by  Dr.  Johnlon,  as  not  eafily  to  be 
explained.  They  difagreed  on  the  lubjeCt  of  writing  plays  in 
rhyme ;  and  as  the  conteft  was  carried  on  with  great  earneft- 
nefs  in  ieveral  publications,  a  degree  of  rancour  enfued,  but 
the  interpofitron  of  friends  and  the  placability  of  Dryden, 
facilitated  a  reconciliation,  and  they  continued  eter  after  oa 
good  terms. 

From  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1667,  to  the  middle  of  1670,  Dryden  produced  five  ori¬ 
ginal  plays,  and  two  in  which  he  was  aififted  by  others.  The 
five  are:  The  Maiden  Queen  ;  The  Mock  Aftrologer ;  Ty¬ 
rannic  Love,  or  the  Royal  Martyr ;  and  the  Conqueft  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  in  two  parts.  The  others  are,  The  Tempeft,  altered 
from  Shakfpeare,  in  conjunction  with  d’Avenant ;  and  Sir 
Martin  Mar-all,  translated  from  the  French  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftle,  and  revifed  for  the  ftage  by  Dryden. 

He  was  now  fufficiently  eminent  to  be  an  objeCt  of  envy, 
and  .  on  the  7th  of  December,  1671,  the  Rehearfal  was 
produced.  This  play  was  the  joint  production  of  George 
Vilfiers  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Martin  Clifford,  mailer  of  the 
Charter-houfe ;  Butler,  Sprat,  and  others ;  and  is  Rated  to 
have  engaged  their  attention  for  ten  years.  An  examination 
of  its  merits  would  extend  this  fketch  to  too  great  a  length, 
and  may,  therefore,  occupy  a  feparate  paper.  It  is  a  miltake 
that  the  fuccefs  of  the  Rehearfal  banifhed  plays  in  rhyme  from 
the  ftage ;  they  continued  to  be  aCted  for  many  years,  and 
feveral  pieces  condemned  in  it  were  afterwards  revived  with 
applaufe. 

Dryden,  though  he  never  anfwered  the  Rehearfal,  had  the 
good  fenfe  and  forbearance  not  to  oppofe  the  current,  and  in 
1672  produced  two  comedies,  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  and  The 
Affignation,  o^  Love  in  a  Nunnery;  the  firft  was  fuccefsful, 
the  latter  damned.  In  1673,  he  wrote  Amboyna,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  exafperating  the  nation  againft  the  Dutch.  After  the 
produftion  of  thefe  pieces  the  author  feems  to  have  fufpended 
his  dramatic  labours,  for  The  State  of  Innocence,  publifhed  in 
1674,  could  n°t  have  been  intended  for  a  ftage  exhibition. 
It  is  faid  that  before  he  entered  on  this  talk,  Dryden  waited 
on  Milton,  and  afked  leave  to  turn  his  poem  into  rhyme; 
“  Aye,”  faid  the  blind  bard,  “  you  may  tag  my  verfes  if  you 
pleafe.” 

As  the  State  of  Innocence  only  employed  a  month,  Dryden 
had  full  leifure  for  the  compofition  of  Aurengzebe,  which  was 
aCted  in  1675.  Charles  II.  perufed  the  piece  in  manufeript, 
and  “  the  rnoft  confiderable  event  of  it  was  modelled  by  his  royal 
pleafure.”  In  1676  and  1677  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
All  for  Love,  and  the  comedy  of  Limberham.  All  for  Love, 
Dryden  fays,  was  the  only  play  he  wrote  for  himfelf,  the  reft 
were  given  to  the  people.  Limberham  expired  on  the  third 
night :  various  reafons  are  alleged  for  its  want  of  fuccefs ;  the 
author  attributes  it  to  his  having  “  expreffed  too  much  of  the 
vices  it  decries  Langbaine  luggefts  that  it  was  condemned 
for  expofing  the  keeping  part  of  the  town.  It  has  alfo  been 
affirmed  that  in  the  character  of  Limberham,  Dryden  had 
Lord  Shaftefbury  particularly  in  view,  and  his  partifans  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  fate. 

Dryden’s  contraCt  with  the  king’s  company  was  diffolved 
about  this  time,  in  canfequcnce  of  difagreements,  the  caufes  of 
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which  cannot  now  be  difcovered.  Limberham  was  a£ted  by 
the  rival  company,  as  well  as  CEdipus,  written  in  conjunction 
with  Lee,  about  1679,  and  Truth  found  too  late,  altered  from 
Shakfpeare’s  Troilus  and  Creftida.  His  next  play,  The  Spanith 
Friar,  was  acted  with  great  fuccefs  about  February  1681-2. 
The  two  companies  of  players,  called  the  King’s  and  Duke’s, 
now  united,  and  Dryden  furniihed  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue 
on  their  opening  the  theatre,  itjth  November,  1682.  On  the 
30th  was  performed  The  Duke  of  Guife,  of  which  Lee  con¬ 
tributed  two-thirds.  The  fubject  of  this  play  was  political, 
and  the  aim  of  it,  to  form  a  parallel  between  the  leaguers  of 
France  and  the  Scottifh  covenanters.  For  forne  time  after  this, 
Dryden  was  chiefly  occupied  in  political  controverfy :  this, 
therefore,  terminates  the  third  portion  of  his  dramatic  life, 

In  this  period  Dryden  was  at  fir  ft  patronifed,  and  afterwards 
perfecuted,  by  the  fickle  and  profligate  Rochefter,  who  raifed 
up  as  rivals  Otway,  Settle,  and  Crowne.  Dryden's  fenfibility 
was  excited  to  a  degree  which  prudence  did  not  juftify  by  the 
temporary  fuccefs  of  Settle’s  Emprefs  of  Morocco,  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  which,  Rochefter  contrived  to  occafion  fome  perfonal 
affronts  to  the  laureat.  After  his  controverfy  with  Settle,  a 
lufficient  fpecimen  of  which  is  preferved  by  Johnfon,  Dryden, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wrote  An 
Effay  on  Satire,  in  which  Rocbeffer  was  treated  with  great 
feverity.  In  revenge,  on  the  1  Sth  of  December,  1679,  he 
caufed  Dryden  to  be  way-laid,  and  cudgelled,  as  he  was  re¬ 
turning  home  from  Will's,  through  Rofe-ftreet,  Covent-gar- 
den.  As  Louife  de  Querouaille,  duchefs  of  Portfmonth,  was 
alfo  mentioned  in  terms  of  great  contempt  in  this  production, 
the  is  fuppofed  to  have  joined  with  Rochefter  in  his  revenge. 

The  cgnftant  labour  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  the 
theatres,  hindered  Dryden  from  turning  any  great  portion  of 
his  attention  to  productions  either  in  poetry  or  profo  which 
were  not  of  a  dramatic  form.  From  the  year  1667  to  x68o 
he  wrote  only  a  few  papers  of  verfes,  and  tranflated  two  epiftles 
*of  Ovid — Canace  to  Macareus,  and  Dido  to  .rEneas  ;  to  which 
maybe  added,  that  from  Helen  to  Paris,  which  he  englifhed 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Mulgrave.  He  often  lamented  his 
fervile  drudgery,  and  traced  the  plan  of  two  epic  poems,  either 
of  which  would  not  only  have  immortalifed  the  author,  but 
have  been  an  ineftimable  addition  to  the  ltock  of  Britilh  lite¬ 
rature.  The  fubjeCt  propofed  for  the  one  was  the  Conqueft  of 
the  Saxons  by  King  Arthur  ;  the  other  that  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  fubduing  Spain,  and  rettoring  it  to  Don  Pedro, 
the  lawful  fovereign.  ’Phis  noble  defign  he  v/as  never  fuffi- 
ciently  at  eafe  to  execute. 

In  1681  he  relieved  and  diverfified  his  dramatic  purfuits  by 
that  exquifite  political  fatire,  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  undertaken  at  the  exprefs  defire  of  the  king, 
and  calculated  to  have  completed  in  nine  months.  It  was  read 
with  fuch  avidity,  that  in  four  years  fix  editions  were  publifhed 3 
a  prodigious  circulation  in  thofe  days.  In  the  fecond  edition, 
twelve  new  lines  were  added  to  the  character  of  Shaftelbury, 
in  which  he  was  praifed  for  his  integrity  and  difeernment  as 
chancellor.  This  circumftance  gave  rife  to  a  report,  that  the 
poet  received  a  bribe  for  his  complaifance  ;  and  others  aflert 
that  he  was  actuated  by  gratitude  for  Shaftelbury’s  liberality 
in  nominating  his  fon  to  a  fcholarlhip  in  the  Charter-houfe, 
without  any  folicitation.  This  ltory  is  difproved  by  the  laud¬ 
able  diligence  of  Mr.  Malone,  who  has  afeert^ined  that  Dry- 
den’s  fon  was  not  admited  at  the  Charter-houfe  till  after 
Shaftelbury’s  death,  and  then,  at  the  recommendation  ©f  the 
king.  The  added  lines  were,  in  faCt,  a  mere  amplification  of 
the  fame  thought  lefs  clearly  expreffed  in  the  firft  edition  of 
the  poem. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1681,  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
Old  Bailey  returned  ignoramus  on  the  bill  prefented  againft 


Shaftelbury,  and  he  was  taken  from  the  Court-houfe  with 
thouts  of  applaufe,  which  lafted  for  an  hour.  To  perpetuate 
their  triumph  on  this  occafion,  his  adherents  foon  afterwards 
employed  George  Bower,  an  able  fculptor,  to  engrave  a  medal 
in  commemoration  of  tljat  event,  which  gave  rife  to  Dryden’s 
poem,  entitled  The  Medal,  or  a  Satire  againft  Sedition. 
The  king  fuggefted  the  fubjeCt,  while  walking  in  the  Mall 
with  Dryden,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  broad 
pieces  when  it  was  finifhed.  It  was  compofed  with  vigour 
and  poignancy,  equal  to  Abfalom  and  Achitophel. 

While  he  attacked  with  fuch  vigour  and  fuccefs,  Dryden 
was  neceffarily  expoled  to  the  efforts  of  many  opponents.  A 
poem,  entitled  Dryden’s  Satire  to  his  Mufe,  which  appeared 
about  this  period,  is  faid  to  have  given  him  fome  uneafinefs. 
The  author  was  never  afeertained  :  it  was  aferibed  to  Lord 
Somers,  but  he  difclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it.  Among  the 
foremoft  of  Dryden’s  avowed  adverfaries,  was  Shadwell,  a  pOet 
of  very  little  talent,  and  who  had  been  in  fome  degree  protected 
by  the  poet-laureat,  for  whom  he  frequently  avowed  his  friend- 
ffiip.  In  his  former  fatires,  Dryden  took  no  notice  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  retainers  of  the  whig  party,  but,  at  length,  roufed  by- 
repeated  injuries,  he  difehargod  his  refentment  againft  Shad- 
well,  in  the  poem  called  Mac  Flecknoe  3  an  admirable  fatire, 
which  afforded  him  an  ample  triumph  over  his  corpulent  an- 
tagonift,  and  afterwards  formed  the  model  of  the  Dunciad. 
This  poem  was  publilhed  the  4th  of  OCtober,  1682.  It  has 
been  erroneoufly  aflerted  by  Dryden’s  biographers,  Dr.  John¬ 
fon  not  excepted,  that  this  poem  proceeded  from  the  poet’s  re¬ 
fentment  at  being  fucceeded  in  the  laureatfhip  by  Shadwell, 
but  it  was  publifhed  upwards  of  fix  years  before  that  event  took 
place.  Although  he  might  feem  in  this  great  effort  to  have 
exhaufted  the  whole  quiver  of  fatire,  he  returned  to  the  charge 
in  lefs  than  a  month,  and  in  the  fecond  part  of  Abfalom  and 
Achitophel,  which  was  publiftied  November  the  10th,  i682,ex- 
pofed  Shadwell,  under  the  name  of  Og,  to  additional  contempt, 
with  every  grace  of  variety,  and  the  fame  charms  of  novelty, 
which  charaCteriled  his  firft  attack.  Under  the  appellations  ot 
Doeg,  Judas,  and  Ben  Jochanan,  he  ftigmatifed "Settle,  Fergufon, 
and  Samuel  Johnfon,  and  at  the  fame  time  punifhed  three  or 
four  fcribblers  of  inferior  note.  All  thefe  characters  are 
wrought  with  no  lefs  felicity  than  thole  of  'Zimri  and  Achito¬ 
phel.  The  reft  of  the  poem,  which  has  great  merit,  is  written 
by  Tate. 

In  the  fame  month,  Dryden  produced  his  Religio  Laici,  a 
fenfible  and  well-written  poem,  highly  deferving  attentive  and 
frequent  perulal.  At  this  period  began  his  intimacy  with 
Southerne,  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  He  was  alfo  con- 
ftantly  attached  to  the  unfortunate  Lee,  who  was  gene-ally 
called  by  his  contemporaries,  “  Honeft  Nat  Lee,”  and  after 
his  infanity,  “  Poor  Nat  Lee.”  Having  now  difcontinued 
writing  for  the  ftage,  and  the  ftate  of  the  exchequer  not  per¬ 
mitting  a  regular  difeharge  of  his  ftipend,  Dryden  became  fe- 
rioufly  diftreffed,  and  addreffed  Lawrence  earl  of  Rochefter 
to  remove  at  once  his  apprehenfions  of  poverty,  by  aftigning  to 
him  a  place  in  the  cuftoms  or  the  excile,  but,  to  the  dilgrace 
of  the  age,  neither  his  poetry  nor  his  loyalty  were  lufficient 
recommendations  to  enfure  fuccefs. 

Yet  did  he  not  refign  himfelf  to  unmanly  defpair,  or  permit 
his  enemies  to  triumph  over  the  mifery  refulting  from  an 
union  of  poverty  and  indolence.  He  tranflated,  by  the  kino-’s 
command,  De  Maimbourg’s  Hiftory  of  the  League,  which 
appeared  in  1684 ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  wrote  a  Preface  and 
Life  of  the  Author  to  a  new  tranflation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives 
which  was  then  undertaken  by  a  number  of  perfons.  He  alfo* 
in  1683-4,  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  Mifcellanies,  con¬ 
taining  tranllations  of  detached  "pieces,  from  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Theocritus,  and  fome  ot  his  Imaller  poems,  together  with 
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tccafional  prologues  and  epilogues  already  publifhed.  Early 
in  1685  he  publifhed  a  fecond  volume  of  Mifcellanies. 

A  few.  days  afterwards  he  was  deprived  of  his  gracious  pro¬ 
testor  and  patron,  Charles  II.  whole  death  he  confecrated  in  a 
pindaric  ode,  or  elegy,  called,  Threnodia  Auguftalis,  Before 
this  event,  Dryden  had  finiffied  a  political  opera,  called  Albion 
and  Alban ius  ;  it  was  rehearfed  before  the  king,  who  expreffed 
himfelf  highly  pleated,  and  the  poet  probably  formed  great  ex¬ 
pectations  from  its  iuccefs.  It  was  afterwards  performed,  but 
always  unfortunate.  On  the  fixth  night,  the  13th  of  June, 
1683,  during  the  reprefen tation,  news  arrived  that  the  Duke  of 
ATonmouth  was  landed  in  the  well ;  the  playhoule  was  imme¬ 
diately  deferted,  and  the  piece  was  not  again  produced  f . 

Soon  after  King  James  the  Second’s  acceffion,  Dryden  was 
converted  to  popery.  The  bulk  of  mankind,  ever  happy  to 
credit  fuch  allegations  as  tend  to  diminifh  the  pride  of  genius, 
have  imputed  this  change  to  fordid  motives,  but  there  is  no 
reafon  for  fnch  a  charge.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Dry¬ 
den,  like  his  contemporaries,  laughed  at  religion  and  derided 
prietls.  When  he  wrote  Ileligio  Laici,  he  was  advanced  in 
years,  but  feems  rather  to  have  been  imprefied  with  the  grand 
truths  of  Chriftianity,  than  attached  to  any  particular  church  ; 
the  poem  was  rather  occational  than  the  fruit  of  long  preme¬ 
ditation,  as  it  was  addrefled  to  a  friend  who  had  recently  tranf- 
iated  Father  Simon’s  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Tctlament. 
In  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  religion  was  left  to  make  its 
own  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  individuals,  but  after  the  ac- 
celHon  of  James,  converts  were  amduoufly  fought,  and  no 
means  were  left  for  evading  religious  difeuffion.  Dryden’s 
wife,  was  fufpefted  to  be- a  papift  ;  her  brother  Charles,  the 
fecond  earl  of  Berkthire,  undoubtedly  was  one.;  and  thus -fur- 
founded  and  biaffed,  it  is  not  furprifmg  that  the  poet,  now  firft 
called  upon  to  choofe  a  creed,  chofe  that  of  Rome.  He  could 
not  have  done  fo  on  fpeculative  probabilities,  and  of  certain 
reward  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  promife.  He  knew 
how  great  a  triumph  he  was  going  to  afford  his  enemies,  but 
yet  purfued  the  dictates  of  his  confidence  :  he  might,  after  the 
Revolution,  have  retained  the  fituation  of  Laureat  and  Hiftorio- 
grapher,  and  have  infured  fplcndid  patronage  by  a  time-ferving 
rc-converfion,  but  conllantly  refufed  to  do  any  thing  deroga¬ 
tory  to  his  principles,  or  injurious  to  his  honour. 

Dryden's  attachment,  at  a  period,  when  the  Duke  of  York 
was  very  unpopular,  entitled  him  to  expeft  from  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne,  the  provifion  he  had  before  lolicited.  But  he 
only  obtained  a  penfion  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which 
was  granted  by  letters  patent  dated  the  4th  of  March,  1685-6. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  his  much-admired  Ode  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Anne  Killegrew,  and  a  Poem  to  Northleigh,  author  of 
the  Parallel. 

He  alfo  entered  into  a  controverfy  with  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  in 
defence  of  a  paper,  written  by  Anne  Hyde,  duchefs  of  York, 
in  vindication  of  her  change  of  religion  ;  and  he  is  laid  to  have 
entertained  a  defign  of  tranflating  Monl’.  Varilla’s  Hiftory  of 
Herefies,  but  to  have  abandoned  it. 

In  1687  Dryden  publifhed  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  the 
longeft  of  his  original  poems.  It  was  read  with  avidity,  and 
fpeedily  went  through  three  or  four  editions.  It  is  an  allegori¬ 
cal  dialogue  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England,  re¬ 
prefen  ted  by  two  beads,  the  firfi:  milk-white,  unfpotted,  and 
unchanged  ;  the  other  beauteous,  but  fpotted.  The  thought 
was  not  fortunate,  though  the  poem  contains  many  beauties. 


Such  an  argument  conduced  by  fuch  perfonages  afforded  a 
fine  fubjeft  for  ridicule  ;  and  one  of  the  happieft  efforts  in  this 
way  was  The  Country  Moufe  and  City  Moufe,  tranfverlcd  from 
the  Hind  and  the  Panther.  This  was  the  production  of 
Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Plalifax,  and  Matthew 
Prior,  but  chiefly  the  latter:  Dryden  felt  this  attack  with 
great  fenfibility,  and  was  the  more  hurt  as  it  proceeded  from 
two  young  men  whom  he  had  always  treated  with  great 
civility. 

During  the  latter  years  of  King  James,  and  immediately 
after  the  Revolution,  Dryden  feems  to  have  relaxed  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  ;  he  did  not  publiffi  fo  much  ;  but  probably  perceiving 
himfelf  to  be  unpopular,  and  the  feafon  unfit,  he  preferred  ;t 
delay,  which  would  be  ultimately  beneficial.  In  1687  he 
wrote  his  firft  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  which  vyas  fet  to  mu- 
fic  by  Giovanni  Baptifta  Draghi ;  and  in  June,  1688,  pro¬ 
duced  Britannia  Rediviva,  an  ode  on  the  birth  of  the  prince, 
afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  the  Pretender.  In  the  fame 
or  the  preceding  year,  he  wrote,  in  IJudibraftic  verfe,  and 
with  great  vigour  and  fprightlinefs,  An  Epiftle  to  Sir  George 
Etherege,  on  his  being  appointed  envoy  to  Ratifbon.  He 
was  alfo  a  fubferiber  to  the  folio  edition  of  Milton,  publiftied 
in  168S,  by  Jacob  Tonfon,  and  lupplied  that  elegant  Epigram 
which  has  ever  ftnee  accompanied  the  picture  of  the  author  of 
Paradife  Loft. 

After  the  Revolution,  an  oath  became  neceffary  to  be  taken 
by  thofe  who  held  certain  offices  ;  Dryden  could  not  take  this 
oath,  and  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  places  of  Laureat  and 
Hiftoriographer,  which  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  beftowed 
on  Shadwell. 

He  was  now  compelled  again  to  direft  his  attention  to  the 
theatre,  and  in  1690  produced  Don  Sebaftian,  which  was 
a£ted  with  great  fuccefs.  In  the  fame  year  he  brought  out 
Amphytrion,  altered  from  Plautus  and  Moliere,  which  was 
equally  well  received.  King  Arthur  was  written  before  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  but  n«t  aCted  till  1691;  it  was  fet  to  mu- 
fic  by  Purcell,  and  formed  a  popular  entertainment :  it  ftill 
keeps  pofleffion  of  the  ftage,  under  the  name  of  Arthur  and 
Emmeline.  In  the  fummer  cf  1691  ;  Dryden  was  employed 
in  writing  the  tragedy  of  Cleomenes  ;  but  being  prevented  by 
illnefs  from  finifhing  it,  he  configned  it  to  the  care  of  his 
friend  Southerne,  and  it  was  a£ted  in  May  1692.  About 
December  1693,  he  concluded  his  dramatic  labours  with  Love 
Triumphant,  a  tragi-comedy,  which  was  damned  on  the  firft 
reprefen  tation. 

Having  thus  quitted  the  ftage,  of  which,  with  only  a  few 
intervals,  he  had  kept  poffelfion  one-and-thirty  years,  pro¬ 
ducing  feven-and-twenty  pieces,  which  included  every  fpecies 
of  dramatic  compofition  f  ;  he  was  compelled  for  the  laft  te» 
years  of  his  life  to  exert  himfelf  with  increafed  activity  to  keep 
off  poverty,  the  bitterelt  enemy  of  genius.  In  1691  he  wrote 
a  Preface  to  Walffi's  Dialogue  on  Women,  and  an  Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  the  Countefs  of  Abingdon,  whom  he  had  never 
feen,  but  whom  he  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Eleanora. 
In  1692,  affifted  by  his  two  fons  and  fomeof  the  contemporary- 
poets,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  complete  tranfiation  of  Juvenal 
and  Perfius ;  and  he  wrote  for  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Shere, 
who  had  tranfiated  Polybius,  a  Life  of  that  hiftorian.  In 
1693  he  publifhed  his  third  Mifcellany,  and  appears  to  have 
trantlated  from  the  Greek,  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  but 
it  was  not  printed,  and  the  manufeript  cannot  be  found.  He 


*  Dr.  Johnfon  has  inadvertently  transferred  this  anecdote  to  a  piece  afterwards  written  by  Dryden,  called  Prince  Arthur ;  the 
miftake  was  noticed  by  Anderfon. 

J-  To  this  mult  be  added,  that  in  the  courfe  of  his  life  he  wrote  near  a  hundred  Prologues  and  Epilogues  of  extraordinary 
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alfo  affifted  Congreve,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  in 
preparing  the  Old  Bachelor  for  reprefen  tat  ion,  and  wrote  a 
commendatory  copy  of  verf’es  on  the  Double  Dtaltr.  In 
1694,  Tonfon  publifhed  a  volume  under  the  title  of  the 
Annual  Mifcellany,  to  which  Dryden  contributed  only  a 
verfion  of  the  third  Georgic  of  Virgil  and  an  jipiitle  to 
lonelier. 

He  now  commenced  his  moll  arduous  literary  labour,  the 
complete  trantlation  of  Virgil.  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  this  talk,  and  the  nation  feemed  to 
confider  its  honour  interelled  in  the  event:  Mr.  Gilbert  Dol- 
ben  gave  him  the  various  editions  of  his  author  ;  Dr.  Knightly 
Chetwood  furnithed  him  with  the  Life  of  Virgil,  and  the  Pre¬ 
face  to  the  Paftorals ;  and  Addifon  fupplied  the  arguments  of 
the  feveral  books,  and  an  Effay  on  the  Georgies.  The  firft 
lines' of  this  great  poet  which  he  tranflated,  he  wrote  with  a 
diamond  on  a  pane  of  glafs  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Chefter- 
ton-houfe,  in  Huntingdonfhire,  the  retidence  of  bis  kinfman 
and  namefake,  John  Driden,  efq.  The  verfion  of  the  firft 
Georgic  and  a  great  part  of  the  laft  Tineid  was  made  at  Den- 
ham-Court,  in  Buckinghamfhire,  the  feat  of  Sir  William 
Bowyer,  baronet :  and  the  feventh  iEneid  was  tranflated  at 
Burleigh,  the  noble  manfion  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  Thefe 
circumftances  endear  thofe  places  to  the  votaries  of  the  mufes, 
and  give  them  a  kind  of  celebrity  which  neither  the  beauties 
of  nature  nor  the  exertions  of  art  can  beftow.  The  work  was 
printed  by  fubfeription,  as  Paradife  Loft  had  been  fome  years 
before,  and  Wood’s  Athenae  Oxonienfis  in  1691.  Dryden 
completed  this  great  tafk  in  three  years,  and  not  in  fix,  as  Pope 
has  aflerted.  Eor  this  trantlation,  which  Pope  with  juftice 
pronounced  the  moll  noble  and  fpirited  trantlation  that  he 
knew  in  any  language,  Dryden  acquired,  at  the  utmoft,  but 
1396I.  ias.  6d.  Swift,  who  hated  Dryden,  though  he  might 
have  derived  honour  from  their  relationfhip,  decries  him  for 
dedicating  the  different  parts  of  his  works  to  three  feveral  pa¬ 
trons.  The  pra&ice  was  not  new ;  as  Spenfer,  Chapman, 
Fuller,  and  others,  had  done  the  fame.  Dryden  has  been 
often  cenfured  for  the  praifes  which  he  lavifhed  on  his  patrons, 
but  that  was  the  vice  of  the  times.  Every  dedicator  did  the 
fame,  and  Dryden  in  that  inftance,  as  in  moft  others,  fhewed 
a  pre-eminence  in  facility  and  elegance.  Tonfon  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  that  the  iEneid  lhould  be  dedicated  to  King 
William,  and  made  the  engraver  who  retouched  the  old  plates 
ufed  by  Ogilby,  always  reprefen  t  the  hero  with  a  hooked 
nofe*  ;  but  the  poet,  perfevering  in  his  attachment  to  King 
James,  refufed  to  offer  ineenfe  to  his  fucceffor.  The  tranlla- 
tion  was  publiftted  in  July  1697,  and  the  whole  imprelfion 
was  fold,  and  a  new  edition  demanded,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. 

From  the  time  employed  in  this  great  work,  Dryden  bor¬ 
rowed  two  months  in  1695,  to  tranflate  Du  Frefnoy’s  Art  of 
Painting,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  wrote  An  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  Purcell.  In  the  next  year  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Lucian,  to 


be  prefixed  to  a  tranflation  of  his  works,  which  was  not  pub- 
lifhed  till  after  Dryden’s  deatht 

In  169-,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  Rewards  of  the  Anniver- 
fary  Mufical  Feftival,  he  wrote  the  celebrated  ode  called  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Feall,  a  poem  wf\irh  tranfeends  all  praife,  and  places 
the  Britifh  lyric  poetry  above  that  of  any  other  nation.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  true,  that  it  was  compofed 
and  finifhed  at  one  fitting  ;  nor  is  this  circumftance  neceffary 
to  infure  our  admiration  of  a  poem  which  alone  would  have 
fufficed  to  immortalife  its  author.  It  was  firft  compofed 
by  Jeremiah  Clarke,  afterwards  by  Clayton,  and  laftly  by 
Handel. 

In  March  1697-8,  Jeremy  Collier,  a  non-juring  clergy¬ 
man,  publifhed  his  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Pro- 
fanenefs  of  the  Britifti  Stage,  in  which  he  pointedly  attacked 
Dryden,  Congreve,  and  Vanburgh.  The  two  latter  defended 
themfelves ;  but  Dryden,  with  great  candour,  acknowledged 
fuch  parts  of  his  works  as  were  reprehenftble,  and  merely  ad¬ 
vanced  circumftances  in  extenuation.  He  at  this  time  medi¬ 
tated  a  trantlation  of  Homer,  and  by  the  experiment  of  the 
firft  Iliad  was  led  to  believe  the  Grecian  bard  a  poet  more  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  genius  than  Virgil. 

In  the  middle  of  1698  he  began  to  modernife  Chaucer,  and 
having  completed  two  thirds  of  his  undertaking,  contracted  in 
the  fpring  of  1699  t°  furnifh  his  bookfeller  with  ten  thoufand 
verfes  for  three  hundred  pounds.  The  accompliftiment  of  this 
talk  gave  to  the  public  that  beautiful  collection  of  poetry 
known  by  the  name  of  Dryden’s  Fables,  which  was  publifhed 
in  March  1699-1700.  About  this  time  one  of  his  friends 
having  revifed  Fletcher’s  Pilgrim  for  the  llage,  ftipulated  that 
Dryden  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  the  third  night’s  performance, 
which  was  allowed,  in  confequence  of  his  fupplying  a  prologue 
and  epilogue,  a  dialogue  between  two  mad  lovers,  and  other 
additions. 

Conceiving  that  the  feventeenth  century  ended  with  the 
year  1699,  Dryden  wrote  a  fecular  mafque  to  be  prefented  at 
the  end  of  this  play,  which  was  to  have  been  performed  on  the 
25th  of  March,  the  day  when  the  new  year  then  began.  If 
Dryden  was  miftaken  in  this  particular,  he  did  not  live  to  fee 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  had  for  fome  years  been  haraffed 
with  the  gravel  and  gout,  and  in  December  1699  was 
affliCted  with  an  eryfipelas  in  one  of  his  legs.  He  recovered 
fufficiently  to  relume  his  labours,  but  in  March  and  April 
was  again  confined,  and  in  confequence  of  negleCting  an 
inflammation  in  one  of  his  feet  a  mortification  enfued.  He 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  an  amputation,  and  having  taken  an 
affeCtionate  leave  of  his  friends,  died  with  per  fed  compofure, 
and  in  the  profeffion  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  on  the 
ift  of  May,  1 700. 

He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  after  laying  in  ftate 
ten  days,  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  May;  his  funeral  was 
fplendid,  and  moft  honourably  attended  f.  A  monument  w^s 


This  circumftance  gave  rife  to  the  following  Epigram,  which  is  preferved  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum ; 
“  To  be  publifhed  in  the  next  edition  of  Dryden’s  Virgil  : 


v. 


Old  Jacob,  by  deep  judgment  fway’d.  To  make  the  parallel  hold  tack, 

To  pleafethe  wife  beholders,  Methinks  there’s  little  lacking; 

Has  plac’d  old  Nafiau’s  hook-nos’d  head  One  took  his  father  pick-a-pack, 

On  poor  ^Eneas’  fhoulders.  And  t’other  fent  his  packing.” 

•J  An  account  was  printed  thirty  years  after  his  death,  of  a  feene  of  riot  and  indecorum  excited  by  Lord  Jefferies,  but  this 
is  proved  to  be  a  mere  fiCtion,  invented  by  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Corinna,  who  founded 
her  narrative  on  a  letter  of  Farquhar.  The  unravelling  of  this  invention  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Malone’s  fagacity,  and  merits 
perufal  as  an  antidote  againft  literary  credulity. 
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erefled  by  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1720,  with  a 
ffiort  Latin  infcription. 

Soon  after  Dryden’s  death,  Henry  Playford,  a  publilher  of 
mufic,  folicited  the  followers  of  the  mufes  to  exprefs  their  for- 
row  for  the  lofs  of  fo  great  a  poet,  and  was,  in  lefs  than  two 
months,  enabled  to  publifb  a  colleftion  of  Engliffi  and  Latin 
verfes,  under  the  title  of  Ludus  Britannici,  or  the  Tears  of  the 
Britifh  Mufes  for  the  Death  of  John  Dryden.  This  was  pre¬ 
ceded  or  followed  by  feveral  feparate  elegies,  and  a  collection 
of  plaintive  verfes,  entitled  the  Nine  Mufes,  written  by  nine 
ladies. 

In  perfon,  Dryden  was  ffiort  and  fat,  with  a  florid  com¬ 
plexion.  He  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Malone  not  to  have  been  fo 
entirely  deficient  in  talents  for  converfation  as  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  His  being  a  conftant  frequenter  of  Will’s  coffee-boufe, 
in  Ruffel-ftreet,  Covent-garden,  is  too  well  known  to  be  cir- 
cumftantially  repeated.  He  lived  in  Gerard- flreet ;  his  houfe 
was  the  fifth  on  the  left  hand  in  coming  from  little  Newport- 
ftreet.  His  predileCtion  for  aftrology  is  mentioned  by  all  his 
biographers  and  he  had  fome  faith  in  oneirocriticifm,  or  the 
prognoftication  of  future  events  by  dreams. 

Dryden  does  not  appear  to  have  been  happy  in  marriage, 
which,  confidering  the  acknowledged  fweetnefs  and  placability 
of  his  difpofition,  could  hardly  be  confidered  his  fault.  His 
wife  was  remarkable  for  a  waywardnefs  of  temper,  which  ended 
in  a  total  derangement  of  intellect,  and  in  that  ftate  the  fur- 
vived  till  the  year  1714.  By  this  lady,  Dryden  had  three 
fons,  Charles,  John,  and  Erafmus  Henry,  all  of  them  fine,  in¬ 
genious,  and  accomplifhed  gentlemen. 

The  education  of  thefe  three  young  men,  in  which  their 
father  was  honourably  liberal,  occafioned  many  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  poverty  found  in  his  Works,  for  a  more  felfilh  man 
might  have  accumulated  confiderable  fums  with  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantages.  His  paternal  eftate  was  worth  40I.  a-year.  On 
his  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  an  eftate  in  Wilt- 
fiiire  was  fettled  on  her,  which  is  computed  at  60I.  a-year. 
From  the  theatre  his  emoluments  may  be  calculated  at  iool. 
and  during  his  contraft  at  200I.  a-year.  In  1670  he  was 
made  poet-laureat  and  hiftoriographer,  and  from  that  period 
to  the  end  of  1676,  his  income  was  about  55 7I.  per  an¬ 
num,  equal  to,  at  lead,  1500I.  in  thefe  times.  From  1685  to 
.1689  he  derived  nothing  from  the  ftage,  but  his  falary  was  in- 
. created  to  300I.  and  that,  with  his  own  eltates  augmented  by 
the  death  of  his  mother,  made  420I  or  full  1200I.  a-year.  In 
Auguft  1689  h's  diftrefs  truly  began  ;  for  being  then  de¬ 
prived  of  his  places,  his  revenue  was  reduced  to  120I.  a-year, 
with  contingent  acceffions  derived  from  his  literary  exertions, 
or  the  benevolence  of  his  patrons.  But  diftrets  could  never 
make  him  deviate  from  the  honourable  firmnefs  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  though  a  profpeCt  of  immediate  reward  prefented  itfelf 
as  a  motive.  “  The  court,”  he  fays  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Stew¬ 
ard,  dated  7th  November,  1699,  “  rather  fpeaks  kindly  of  me, 
than  does  any  thing  for  me,  though  they  promife  largely ;  and 
perhaps  they  think  I  will  advance  as  they  go  backward ;  in 
which  they  will  be  much  deceived,  for  I  can  never  go  an  inch 
beyond  my  confidence  and  honour.  If  they  will  confider  me 
as  a  man  who  has  done  my  bed  to  improve  the  language,  and 
efpecially  the  poetry,  and  will  be  content  with  my  acquiefcence 
under  the  prelent  government,  and  forbearing  fatire  on  it,  that 
I  can  promife,  becaufe  I  can  perform  it ;  but  I  can  neither 
take  the  oaths,  nor  foriake  my  religion.” 

This  copious  extradt ,  will  place  many  points  of  Dryden’s 
character  and  literary  hiftory  in  a  new  light,  and  fuificiently 
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excufe  us  with  the  reader  for  introducing  it :  but  an  ample 
fund  of  information  and  delight  awaits  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Malone’s  elegant  publication ;  the  biography  abounds  in 
anecdote,  and  juft  and  ufeful  difeuffion  ;  and  the  profe  of  Dry¬ 
den  is  enriched  with  notes  remarkable  for  learning,  good  tafte, 
and  critical  acumen. 

DUAREN  (Francis),  profelfor  of  civil  law  at  Bourges,  was 
born  at  St.  Brien,  a  city  of  Bretagne  in  France,  1509.  He 
was  the  fon  of  John  Duaren,  who  exercifed  a  place  of  judica¬ 
ture  in  Bretagne;  which  place  he  fucceeded  his  father  in,  and 
performed  the  functions  of  it  for  fome  time.  He  read  leftures 
on  the  Pandefts  at  Paris,  in  1 536  ;  and,  among  other  fcholars, 
had  three  fons  of  the  learned  Budaeus.  He  was  lent  for  to 
Bourges  in  1538  to  teach  civil  law,  three  years  after  Alciat 
was  retired  ;  but  quitted  his  place  in  1548,  and  went  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  frequent  the  bar  :  for  he  was  very  defirous  to  join 
the  pradtice  to  the  theory  of  the  law.  He  attended  the  bar  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  but  conceived  a  prodigious  averfion 
to  the  chicanery  of  the  court :  difgufted  therewith,  Duaren 
had  great  reafon.to  rejoice  at  the  advantageous  offers  made 
him  by  the  Duchefs  of  Berri,  lifter  of  Henry  II.  which  gave 
him  a  favourable  opportunity  to  retire  from  the  bar,  and  to 
refume  with  honour  the  employment  he  had-  at  Bourges.  He 
returned  to  his  profeflbrffiip  of  civil  law  there,  in  1551 ;  and 
no  profelfor,  except  Alciat,  had  ever  fo  large  a  ftipend  in  the 
univerlity,  as  himfelf.  He  feems  to  have  deferved  it  :  for  to 
his  honour  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  was  the  firft  of  the  French 
civilians  who  cleared  the  civil-law  chair  from  the  barbarifm  of 
the  glotfators,  in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  fources  of  the 
ancient  jurifprudence.  He  was  indeed  unwilling  to  fhare  this 
honour  with  any  perfon ;  and  therefore  viewed  with  an  en¬ 
vious  eye  his  colleague  Eguinard  Baron,  who  blended  likewife 
polite  literature  with  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  This  jealoufy 
prompted  him  to  write  a  book,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
leflen  the  efteem  the  world  had  for  his  colleague ;  however, 
after  the  death  of  Baron,  he  Ihewed  himfelf  one  of  the  moll 
zealous  to  immortalize  his  memory,  and  eredted  a  monument 
in  honour  of  the  deceafed  at  his  own  expence.  He  had  other 
colleagues,  who  revived  his  uneafinefs.  He  could  not  behold 
without  pain  the  great  reputation  of  JBalduinus  or  Baudouin, 
who  was  younger  than  himfelf ;  and,  after  he  was  delivered 
from  that  thorn,  he  perceived,  that  Cujacius,  who  fucceeded 
Baudouin,  had  ftill  greater  merit.  He  did  not  at  all  love  this 
new-comer;  and  there  arofe  between  them  fuch  difputes,  that 
the  confequences' of  them  might  have  occafioned  great  dif- 
orders  in  the  univerlity  of  Bourges.  if  Cujacius  had  not  left 
the  field,  and  retired  to  Valence,,  in  order  to  teach  civil  law 
there. 

He  died  in  15 $9,  without  having  ever  married.  He  had 
great  learning  and  an  excellent  judgment,  but  a  very  bad  me¬ 
mory  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  always  to  read  his  ledtures  from 
his  notes.  His  Treatife  of  Benefices,  which  he  publilhed  in 
1350,  rendered  him  fulpedted  of  herefy ;  and  it  was  inferted 
in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  at  Rome.  Baudouin  treated  him 
as  a  prevaricator  and  diffembler,  and  reproached  him  with 
being  a  plagiary  from  Calvin,  in  his  book  relating  to  the  prieft- 
hood  :  which  reproach  Baudouin  is  fuppofed  to  have  call  upon 
him,  in  order  to  expofe  him  to  the  rage  of  perfecutors.  Dua¬ 
ren  was  highly  incenfed'at  it,  and  complained  by  letter,  as  well 
as  by  word  of  mouth,  to  Calvin,  who  pacified  him. 

A  Colledtion  of  his  works  was  made  in  his  life-time,  and 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1554  :  but,  after  his  death,  another  edi¬ 
tion  more  corriplete  was  publilhed  in  1579,  under the  infpec- 


*  Fie  calculated  the  nativity  of  one  of  his  fons,  but  the  prognoftic  founded  on  it,  and  its  fubfequent  verfification,  are  fiflions 
of  Corinna. 
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tion  of  Nicholas  Cifner,  who  had  been  his  fcholar,  and  was 
afterwards  profeU'or  of  civil  law  at  Heidelberg,  which  contains: 
1.  Coinmentaria  in  varios  Titulos  Digefli  et  Codicis.  2.  Dif- 
putationum  Anniverferiarum,  Libri  duo.  3.  De  Jure  Accref- 
cendi,  Libri  duo.  4.  De  Ratione  docendi  difcendique  Juris. 
5.  De.  JufifdiCtione  et  Imperio.  6.  Apologia  adverfus  Eugui- 
narium  Baronem.  7.  De  Plagiarjis.  This.Bayle  calls  “  a 
curious  treatife,  but  too  Ihort  for  fo  copious  afubjeCt.”  8.  In 
Confuetudines  Feudorum  Conimentarius.  9.  De  facris  Ec- 
clefioe  Minifteriis  ac  Beneficiis.  10.  Pro  Libertate  Ecclefiae 
Gallicante  adverfus  Arles  Romanas  Defenfio.  11.  Epiftola 
ad  Sebaft.  Albefpinam,  Regis  Galline  Oratorem.  12.  Epiftola 
de  Francifco  Balduino.  13.  Defenfio  adverfus  Balduini  Sy- 
cophante  MalediCta. 

DUBLIN  (Ena/cl.)  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797, 
an  aCt  of  parliament  was  palled  in  Ireland,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Dublin  houfe  of  induftry.  It  had  been  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  corporation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Dublin  ; 
confifting  of  the  principal  officers  of  ftate,  the  aldermen  of  the 
city,  and  others,  in  all  about  200  governors  ;  a  number,  which 
promifed  very  little  regular  attention,  and  afforded  no  perfonal 
refponfibility.  Count  Ilumford  had,  in  May  ]  796,  vifited 
Dublin .  at  the  inftance  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham  ;  and  had  con¬ 
certed  with  him  the  neceffary  arrangements,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  eftabliftiment,  and  for  the  correction  of  the  exift- 
ing  det-Cts.  By  the  new  aCt  (which  was  brought  into  the 
Irifti  houfe  of  commons  by  Mr.  Pelham  in  the  enfuing  feffion) 
the  conduct  of  the  inllitution  was  confided  to  feven  ailing  go¬ 
vernors,  or  directors,  fo  be  annually  eleCted  by,  and  out  of, 
the  members  of  the  corporation. 

The  average  number  of  the  perfons  then  in  the  houfe  ex¬ 
ceeded  1700.  Thefe  were  formed  into  claffes,  according  to 
their  ages,  conduct,  abilities,  and  other  peculiar  circum- 
ftances ;  and  from  among  them  was  feleCted  a  clafs  of  merit 
(lodged  and  fed  apart  from  the  others)  confifting  of  thofe  who 
had  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  fuperior  induftry,  by  moral 
and  regular  conduit,  and  by  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the 
houfe. 

Each  clafs  was  placed  under  the  immediate  fuperinlcndance 
of  one  of  the  directors ;  who  engaged  to  pay  daily  attention  to 
it,  and  to  make  his  report  regularly  to  the  board  :  fo  that  a 
regifter  was  obtained  of  the  circumllances  and  conduCt  of  all 
the  perfons  in  the  houfe;  a  line  was  drawn  between  the  idle 
vagrant  and  the  diflrefled  manufacturer;  their  wants  were 
accurately  known,  and  immediately  attended  to. — For  the 
religious  duties  of  the  poor,  there  were  two  chaplains  on 
the  eftablifhment ;  one  a  Proteftant,  the  other  a  Roman- 
catholic. 

Many  perfons  had  originally  entered  the  houfe  with  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  receiving  better  and  more  food,  without  any  labour, 
than  what  they  could  have  obtained  by  their  induftry  out  cf  the 
houfe.  In  order  to  diminiih  the  effeCt  of  this  potent  encou¬ 
ragement  to  idlenefs  (the  inconvenience  of  which  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  city  of  Dublin  exclufively)  the  directors  recurred 
to  the  principle,  which  had  been  acted  upon  at  Hamburgh, 


and  which  has  been  dated  in  a  preceding  Report.  They  re¬ 
duced  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  houfe  below  what  any  induftrious 
labourer,  out  of  the  houfe,  could  obtain  by  his  earnings  at  the 
lowed:  rate  of  wages  :  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  that  the  poor 
perfpns  upon  the  eftabliftiment  might  enjoy  the  profits  of  their 
work,  in  the  manner  molt  pleafant  and  1110ft  advantageous  to 
themfelves,  the  directors  opened  a  (hop  in  the  houfe  ;  where 
every  article  of  reafonable  luxury,  and  innocent  gratification, 
is  fold  at  prime  coft,  upon  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fliop 
eftablifhed  at  Mongewell  by  the  Bithop  of  Durham ;  an  ac¬ 
count  whereof  is  given  in  another  place. 

The  expence  of  the  diet  of  the  houfe  had  been  very  great. 
This  had  been  occafioned,  partly  by  the  kind  of  food  with 
which  they  had  been  fupplied,  and  partly  by  the  peculation  of 
the  perfons  employed,  in  order  to  correCl  the  latter,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mode  of  diilribution  has  been  adopted  :  the  head  porter, 
every  morning  early,  returns  to  the  fecretary  the  number  to  be 
provided  with  food  for  the  day  The  fecretary  then  calculates 
the  quantity  neceffary  to  be  iffued  from  the  ftores  ;  and  the 
feveral  officers  acknowledge  the  receipt  in  pafs  books,  which 
being  compared  once  a  week  with  the  Reward's  ftore  book,  the 
balance  is  afeertained. 

The  directors  alfo  adopted  a  cheaper  and  more  nutritive  fyf- 
tera  of  diet.  An  ox-head  flew,  and  foups  prepared  upon 
Count  Rumford’s  principle  (fee  Soup),  have  been  diftributed 
to  the  poor  :  and  the  practice  which  exifted  among  them,  of 
exchanging  their  bread  for  whifkey,  has  been  put  an  end  to ; 
the  bread  being  now  mixed  with  the  foup,  before  the  diftribu- 
tion. — The  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  poor,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  new  fyftem,  has  been  almoft  commenfurate 
to  the  increafed  economy  of  the  houfe  :  the  expence  of  diet  for 
the  half-year  from  Midfummer  1797  (when  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  took  place),  being  very  little  more  than  half,  and  the  pro¬ 
portionate  mortality  in  the  houle  lels  than  three-fifths,  of  what 
they  had  been  in  the  preceding  half  year. 

In  promoting  the  health  and  the  economy  of  the  houfe, 
the  directors  have  alfo  had  the  benefit  of  Count  Rumford’s 
affiftance.  His  douhle  boilers,  with  dole  covers,  have  been  put 
up  under  his  direction.  He  has  invented,  and  conftruCted  in 
one  of  their  lumber  rooms,  a  perpetual  oven ,  which  would  be 
very  ufeful  in  all  our  public  eftablilhments.  It  occupies  a  cir¬ 
cular  fpace,  about  7  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  ;  and  contains  fix  cells  for  baking  bread,  or  dreffing 
food,  all  heated  by  one  fmall  fire,  and  ready  in  l'ucceflion  (or 
at  the  fame  time  if  wanted)  for  baking  or  for  any  operation  of 
cookery. 

What  Count  Rutnford  has  done  for  warming  and  ventilating 
their  larger  rooms,  is  very  deferving  of  imitation.  There 
are  two  fire-places,  one  in  the  office  of  the  mafter  of  the 
work,  the  other  in  the  hall  of  merit ;  with  flues  extend¬ 
ing  horizontally,  at  the  height  of  five  feet  froip  the  floor, 
to  a  chimney  in  the  centre.  Thefe  communicate  a  fuffi- 
cient  and  equable  degree  of  heat,  through  the  two  great 
dining  halls.  Two  of  Count  Rumford’s  louvres  *  carry  off 
the  vitiated  air;  and  a  frelli  fupply  of  atmojphcric  air  is  ob- 


*  Thefe  louvres  ought  to  be  ufed,  not  only  in  houfes  of  induftry,  manufactories,  and  gaols,  hut  in  all  crowded  rooms,  where 
♦hofe  who  have  tho  misfortune  to  be  confined  in  them,  fuffier  extremely  both  in  health  and  fpirits,  by  exhaufted  and  corrupted 
air.  They  are  made  on  a  very  Ample  conftruClion  ;  and  they  not  only  aCt  very  powerfully,  and  are  eafily  regulated,  but  their 
aCtion  may  be  totally  fufpended  at  pleafure.  They  are  fo  conftruCted,  that  every  wind  that  blows,  adts  at  the  fame  time,  both 
by  completion  and  by  ex haujlian,  to  ventilate  the  apartments  with  which  they  communicate.  Part  of  thofe  put  up  by  Count 
Rumford  at  Dublin,  were  intended  for  a  long  garret  over  the  hall.  This  garret,  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  dormitory  for  feme  of 
their  nioft  induftrious  children,  was  1b  very  low,  that  thofe  who  were  deftined  to  fleep  in  it,  would  certainly  have  felt  the  want  of 
frefh  air,  had  not  feme  extraordinary  means  been  ufed  to  procure  a  fupply  of  it.  The  necefiary  ventilation  is  obtained  by  means  of 
three  fix-fided  vertical  wooden  tubes,  which,  palling  through  the  roof  of  the  building,  projeCt  3  or  4  feet  above  it,  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  room  below.  By  two  of  thefe  tubes,  placed  at  the  two  ends  of  the  dormitory,  and  terminating  in  two  long  wooden 
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tained  by  fmall  apertures,  which  are  made  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fide  walls,  and  covered  with  perforated  boxes. 

Difficulties  have  always  exifted  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
fupplying  the  neceftitous  poor  with  clothing.  Where  it  is 
given  gratuitou&  and  indfcriminately ,  it  is  neither  fuffioiently 
valued,  nor  properly  prelerved  ;  it  is  often  commuted  for  fpiri- 
tuous.  liquors,  and  it  always  has  a  tendency  to  relax  induftry. 
By  the  regulations  adopted  at  Dublin,  the  clothing  of  all  per- 
fons  capable  of  labour,  is  to  be  fupplied  folely  from  their  own 
exertions.  At  the  fame  time,  inftead  of  one  fixth,  their  for¬ 
mer  allowance,  they  have  two-thirds  qf  all  their  earnings ;  the 
remaining  third  being  deemed  nearly  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  machinery  and  luperintendence.  As  an  additional 
encouragement,  they  whofe  clothing  is  furnifhed  by  their  own 
indultry,  are  permitted  to  have  one  day  in  the  week  to  go  out 
and  vifit  their  friends  )  the  indulgence  being,  in  their  cafe, 
not  liable  to  the  general  objection,  that,  while  they  were 
out  of  the  houfe,  they  often  made  away  with  part  of  their 
clothes. 

The  labour  of  the  directors  of  the  houfe  of  indultry  at  Dub¬ 
lin,  has  been  extremely  diminifhed  by  a  proper  diftribution  of 
attention,  of  authority,  and  of  refponfibility;  by  the  power 
being  placed  in  very  few  hands,  and  by  each  director  having  the 
whole  merit  of  his  own  perfonal  exertions.  But,  where  there  is 
much  mifery *  *  and  depravity  to  correct,  which  appears  ,to 
have,  been  the  cafe  with  the  paupers  on  this  eltablilhme'nt,  it 
is  requilite  that  prudence,  aCtivily,  firmnefs,  and  perfeverance, 
lhould  all  be  employed,  as  they  have  been  in  this  inftance, 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  directors. 

It  mult  give  great  fatisfadtion  to  every  one,  who  is  aware 
that  religion,  morality,  indultry,  and  prudence,  have,  like  the 
arts,  a  common  bond  of  union,  and  produce  their  full  effedts  in 
thole  inltances  only  where  they  adt  in  concert,  to  oblerve,  that 
in  this  eftablifhment, .where  there  are  fo  many  Roman-catho¬ 
lics,  objedts  of  its  protedtion,  there  is.  a  prielt  of  their  own 
perluaiion,  provided  for  their  religious  improvement. — No  re¬ 
form  of  the  poor  can  be  completely  brought  about,  without  the 
aid  of  religion. — This  mult  be  the  foundation  of  every  thing 
effectual,  to  be  done  for  them  : — the  J'uperfruciure  lhould  be 
aid,  encouragement,  and  diftinCtion. 

In  refpedt  alfo  of  that  fuperftruCture,  the  arrangement  in 
the  Dublin  houfe  of  induftry  is  wife  and  judicious.  The  aid 
and  encouragements  given  to  indultry,  in  this  inltance,  have 
exceeded  thofe  of  any  fimilar  eltablilhment.  But  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  inltitution,  is  the  dijlinciion  of  claffes,  particu- 
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larly  that  of  the  feparate  and  favoured  clnfs  of  merit ; — which 
mult,  gradually,  become  an  objedt  of  ambition  to  every  perfon 
in  the  houfe,  to  the  amendment  even  of  the  molt  idle,  and  the 
molt  profligate-. 

The  regulation  which  fixes  (as  at  Hamburgh)  their  Itandard 
of  the  common  diet,  below  what  may  be  obtained  by  the 
earnings  of  the  induftrious  labourer  out  of  the  houfe,  is  de- 
ferving  of  obfervath  n,  and  of  imitation  in  England.  Much 
injury  is  done  to  the  fpirit  and  feelings  of  the  Englilh  cot- 
tager,  not  merely  by  the  wanton  and  oftentatious  protufetiefs 
of  the  rich  and. vain,  but  alio  by  the  grofs  and  offenlive  walte 
that  is  apparent  in  molt  of  our  workhoufes  and  public 
charities. 

It  is  no  fmall  merit  in  the  diredtors  (we  wilh  we  could  offer 
our  public  eftabhfhments  in  England  the  fame  tribute  of  com¬ 
mendation),  that  they  have  readily  adopted  the  improvements 
fuggeltcd  by  Count  Rumford  j  and,  by  attention  and  proper 
management,  have  given  them  their  due  fuccefs.  They  have 
taken  the  full  benefit  of  his  aifiltance  in  refpedt  of  the  diet  of 
the  houfe — of  the  boilers  and  oven  which  he  has  conftrudted 
for  them — and  of  the  economical  mode  which  he  has  fuggelted 
of  warming  and  purifying  the  air  of  their  larger  rooms.  The 
introdudtion  of  his  improvements  into  all  our  public  eftablifi- 
rmnts,  particularly  thole  improvements  which  contribute  to 
temper  and  fweeten  the  air  in  crowded  buildings,  would  be  an 
important  and  national  benefit.  Indeed,  we  are  unreafonable 
enough  to  wilh,  that  the  other  dalles  of  fociety  in  England, 
inltead  of  being  kept  from  the  habitations  of  the  poor  by  their 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  and  by  the  dread  of  offenfive  or  con¬ 
tagious  air,  would  exert  themfelves  effectually  in  addling  and 
enabling  them  to  corredt  the  evil. 

It  mult  be  a  fubjeCt  of  real  fatisfadtion  to  every  well-wifher 
to  his  country,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  fpring,  a 
fociety  has  been  formed  at  Dublin,  for  promoting  the  comforts 
of  the  poor;  the  Prelident  of  which  is  the  Marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  fix  Vice- 
prefidents,  the  Chancellor,  the  Speaker,  and  four  other  per¬ 
sons  of  the  firft  rank  ;  and  the  34  members  of  the  committee, 
fome  of  the  molt  relpedtable  charadters  in  that  country. 

In  their  account  of  the  plan  and  regulations  of  the  fociety, 
they  ftate,  that  fome  individuals  having  obferved  with  pleafure 
the  progrefs  of  a  fociety,  inllituted  in  England  in  the  year 
1796,  “  f  or  bettering  the  condition,  md  increafmg  the  comforts 
of  the  poor were  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs  to  form  them- 
felves  into  a  fociety,  founded  upon  fimilar  principles,  to  be 


boxes,  which  are  bored  full  of  fmall  holes,  and  reft  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  frelh  atmofpheric  air  from  without  is  forced  into 
the  room,  while  the  foul  air  is  carried  off  by  means  of  the  third  tube,  placed  over  the  middle  ot  the  room,  with  its  lower  opening 
even  with  the  ceiling.  This  tube  is  furnifhed  with  a  regifter,  or  damper.  Tne  whole  of  this  machinery  is  made  of  wood;  and 
as  no  part  of  it  is  moveable,  except  the  regifter,  it  is  not  expenfive,  nor  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order. 

*  It  is  hardly  poflible  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  late  improvements  in  the  Dublin  houfe  of  induftry,  without  adverting  to 
the  general  fituation  of  the  lower  clafs  of  our  fellow-fubjedts  in  Ireland.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  recently  done  by  individuals. 
In  particular  diftri 6Es  ;  by  Mr.  Pelham,  in  encouragi  g  the  induftry  and  good  habits  of  the  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and 
in  introducing  a  friendly  communication  between  them  and  their  more  opulent  neighbours  ;  and  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Fofter,  in 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Thefe  are  of  the  higheft  order  of  national  improvement},  and 
afford  a  fair  profpeCt,  that  what  is  fo  well  begun,  will  be  purfued  with  that  energy  and  perfeverance,  which  the  importance  of 
the  fubjeCt  demands — The  difadvantages  of  many  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  originate  in  want  ot  education,  in  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  a  confequent  indifference  about  them.  With  fuch  perfons,  the  Ipur  that  ftiould  impel  them  to 
action,  and  the  bond  that  Jhould  connect  them  with  fociety,  are  wanting.  Having  neither  property,  nor  the  means  of  preferring 
it — confiding  in  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  in  .the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  rhote  mere  neceflaries  of 
exiftence  with  which  they  are  acquainted — what  fecurity  can  their  country  pofleis  for  conduct,  what  impulfe  to  induftry  and 
exertion  ?— The  neceflary  remedies — the  introduction  of  a  proper  fyftem  of  education,  of  habits  of  cleanlinefs,  and  of  a  tafte 
for  the  comforts  of  life,  as  applied  to  food,  habitation,  and  clothes  ; — the  extending  of  the  power  of  acquiring  property,  and 
the  means  of  preferring  it ; — the  promoting  of  more  connection,  and  more  intercourfe  of  kindnefs  and  benevolence,  between, 
the  different  ranks  of  life: — thefe  are  meafures,  which  require  fuperior  talents  and  indujlry  to  arrange  and  conduCt; — meafures, 
dfential,  not  merely  to  the  profperity  of  Ireland,  but,  at  the  prelent  crifis,  to  the  fecurity  of  Great  Britain. 
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denominated  “  the  fociety  for  promoting  the  comforts  of  the 
poor V — That  the  general  objeft  of  the  fociety  (being  the  fame 
as  the  declared  objeft  of  the  Englifti  fociety)  is  to  colleft  and 
circulate  fuch  ufeful  and  practical  information,  derived  from 
experience,  refpefting  the  circumftances  and  fituation  of  the 
poor,  and  the  moft  effeftual  means  of  meliorating  their  con¬ 
dition,  as  may  induce  and  enable  all  well-difpofed  perfons  to 
unite  in  the  promotion  of  meafures  fb  important  to  the  happi- 
nefs  and  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. — That  they  are 
determined  ever  to  keep  in  view  this  principle — “  that  the 
bell  relief  the  poor  can  receive,  is  from  theml'elves ;  and  that 
the  moft  effeftual  method  of  improving  their  condition,  is  by 
the  encouragement  of  indujlry,  prudence,  and  cleanlinefs:”  and 
they  truft  that  the  local  experience  of  humane  individuals, 
whether  employed  for  the  encouragement  of  induftry  and  in- 
creafe  of  comfort,  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of  diftrefs,  or 
for  the  general  improvement  of  the  morals  and  condition  of 
the  lower  dalles,  being  thus  collefted,  and  afterwards  dift'ufed 
over  the  kingdom  at  large,  will  animate  and  indraft  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  important  objefts. 

Their  regulations  do  not  materially  differ  from  thofe  of  the 
Englilh  fociety. — See  Society,  in  this  Supplement. 

It  cannot  but  be  flattering  to  the  latter,  to  fee  another  in- 
ftitution,  profefiedly  originating  out  of  the  fuccefs  attending 
its  progrefs,  founded  in  a  neighbouring  iiland,  on  the  fame 
principles,  and  under  the  higheft  patronage. 

Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  this  country,  than  the 
difpofition  fo  generally  prevalent  amongft  individuals  in  the 
higher  orders  of  fociety,  to  exert  theml'elves  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  elafles  of  their  fellow-fubjefts  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
of  greater  importance,  than  to  give  this  difpofition  a  proper 
direftion,  that  the  efforts  of  beneficence  may  not  be  defeated, 
by  a  mifapplication  of  its  affiftance. 

The  knowledge  required  for  this  purpofe  muft  be  the  refult 
of  experience,  to  which  nothing  can  more  certainly  lead,  than 
inveltigations  how  the  comforts  of  the  poor  may  be  bell  pro¬ 
moted  ;  not  by  relaxing  their  induftry,  or  weakening  their 
habits  of  frugality,  but  by  ftrengthening  and  increafing  the 
motives  to  both  j  for  “  if  the  manner  in  which  relief  is  given, 
is  not  a  fpur  to  induftry,  it  becomes,  in  effeft,  a  premium  to 
floth  and  profligacy.’’ 

The  reports  of  the  London  fociety  prove,  that  the  objeft, 
though  difficult  of  attainment,  is  not  impracticable  : — that  the 
means  for  this  purpole  may  be  fo  adapted,  as  to  relieve  the 
poor,  and  excite  their  induftry ;  to  increale  their  means  of 
fubfiftfcnce,  and  yet  encourage  economy,  and  render  the  ef- 
fefts  of  liberality  lubfervient  to  the  belt  of  moral  ufies,  that  of 
promoting  good  habits. 

Every  new  inftitution  having  the  fame  objefts  in  view, 
muft  in  its  progrefs  augment  the  general  mass  of  experimental 
information  ;  and  whillt  we  anticipate  with  plealure  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  our  own  gains  in  this  refpebl,  from  the  eliablifhment 
of  the  Dublin  fociety,  we  cannot  but  participate  the  l'atif- 
faftion  which  the  poor  of  that  country  muft  feel,  from  the 
public  demonftration  which  this  eftabliftiment  affords,  of  a 
general  attention  to  their  interefts,  and  an  anxiety  to  promote 
their  comforts ;  nor  could  any  more  effeftual  means  be  de- 
vifed  to  conciliate  their  affeftions. 

The  comparative  experience,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  fimilar  locieties  in  different  countries,  muft  lead  to 
important  and  beneficial  conclufions.  The  fame  modes  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  induftrious  poor,  are  not  adapted  to  all  ftates  and 
fituations,  although  the  principle  which  lhould  govern  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  them  cannot  be  varied.  Much  has  been  done, 
and  more  may  be  fuccefsfully  performed  by  the  efforts  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  England,  in  correfting  the  prejudicial  effefts  of 
the  poor  laws,  workhoufes,  mendicity,  &c,  and  in  Ireland  the 
VOL.  X. 


field  appears  to  be  equally  extenfive  for  the  exertions  of  in¬ 
dividual  benevolence, 

Amongft  other  I’ecent  improvements  calculated  to  encourage 
induftry  and  promote  good  habits  among  the  poor  in  this  city, 
is  a  fociety  of  farmers,  who  confer  rewards  on  thofe  who 
exert  themfelves  in  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  farmers’  fociety,  eftablifhed 
by  Mr.  Pelham,  for  the  diftrift  of  Caftleknock,  Blancherftown. 
and  Porterftown,  near  Dublin,  held  in  March  1798,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  premiums  were  offered  to  labourers  and  their  families 
within  the  diftrift. 

Premiums  propofed  by  the  Farmers’  Society  for  the  Union  of 
Caftleknock,  for  the  year  1 798. 

£.  s.  d. 

1.  To  the  beft  ploughman  with  oxen  -  -  220 

2.  To  ditto,  with  horfes  -  -  -  -  220 

The  qualifications  neceffary  to  gain  the  above 

premiums,  to  be  fettled  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe, 

3.  To  the  labourer  who  ftiall  appear  to  have 

brought  up  the  greateft  number  of  legitimate  child¬ 
ren  in  the  habits  of  induftry  to  the  age  of  twelve 
years  -  -  -  -  -  .  22 

4.  To  the  labourer,  for  the  next  greateft  number  1  1 1 

5.  To  the  labourer,  for  the  third  greateft  number  1  1 

6.  To  the  labourer  in  farming,  who  lhall  have 

lived  the  greateft  number  of  years  (not  lefs  than 
five)  in  the  lame  fervice,  and  behaved  with  lobriety, 
honefty,  and  induftry,  during  that  time,  and  who 
fhall  produce  a  l'atisfaftory  certificate  from  his  ma¬ 
tter,  of  fuch  continued  good  behaviour  -  -  z  2  9 

7.  Tq  the  dairy-maid,  who  fhall  have  lived  the 

greateft  number  of  years  under  the  above  conditions  1  1  o- 

8.  To  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  labourer  or  manu- 
fafturer,  who  ftiall  have  done  ihe  greateft  number  of 

days’  work  in  hulbandry  -  -  -  -  1  r  » 

9.  To  ditto,  for  the  next  greateft  number  -  0106 

The  above  Premiums  not  to  exceed  3 d.  a-day  for 

the  firft,  nor  2d.  a-day  for  the  fecond. 

10.  To  fix  labourers,  who  ftiall  obtain  from  their 
refpeftive  clergymen  and  employers,  certificates  of 
their  being  moft  attentive  to  religious  duties,  the 
moll  fober,  honeft,  and  induftrious,  and  in  every  re- 

fpeft  the  beft-condrrfted  labourers  within  the  union  3  3® 

11.  To  fix  boys  and  fix  girls,  who  ftiall  be  returned 
from  the  lchool  of  Caftleknock,  Blancherftown,  and 
Porterftown,  as  being  the  moft  attentive  to  learning, 

and  the  beft-behaved  children  of  laid  fchools  -  3  3  o 

The  certificates  to  be  figned  by  the  mailers,  and 
counterfigned  by  their  refpeftive  clergymen ; 
thefe  premiums  to  be  given  in  books  or  clothes. 

12.  Refolved,  that  we  will  every  year  give  the  fum 
of  one  guinea,  to  purchafe  ufeful  trafts  for  each  of 

the  three  fchools  in  the  union  -  -  -  -  3  39, 

The  trafts  to  be  chofen  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpofe:  an  examination  to  be  held, 
and  premiums  given  to  fuch  of  the  lcholars  as 
ftiall  give  the  beft  account  of  laid  trafts. 

13.  To  three  boys  and  three  girls,  under  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  who  ftiall  appear  to  the  fociety  by- 
certificates  from  their  employers,  to  have  earned  the 

moft  money  in  the  year  in  country  bufinel's  -  3  3  0 

14.  To  the  fame  number  of  boys  and  girls,  from 

twelve  to  fixteen  years  old,  under  the  fame  con¬ 
ditions  -  -  -  -  -  -  3  3° 

The  firft  premium  not  to  exceed  2d.  nor  the  other 
3d.  per  day. 
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13.  To  three  labourer?,' or  widows  of  labourers, 
who  i la  all  be  returned,  by  infpedtors  appointed  for  the 
purpofe,  as  having  kept  their  children,  cabbins,  and 
gardens,  in  the  neateft,  cleanlieft,  and  molt;  decent 
oidor  (gentlemen's  lodge  excepted),  one  guinea  for 
each  divifion  of  the  union'  -  -  -  -  330 

1 6.  To  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  labourer,  who  fhall 
(with  the  affiftance  of  her  children,  under  the  age 
of  lixteen  years)  have  fpun  the  greateft  quantity  of 
linen  or  woollen  yarn,  and  prepared  the  lame  for  the 

loom,  within  the  year  -  -  -  -  -  110 

17.  To  ditto,  for  the. next  greateft  quantity  -  o  15  o 

18.  To  ditto,  for  the  third  greateft  quantity  -  o  10  6 

19.  To  the  wife  or  widow  ot  a  labourer,  who  with 

the  aflittance  of  her  children  under  fixteen  years  of 
age,  fhall  have  knit  the  greateft  number  of  pairs  of 
Stockings  within  the  year  -  -  -  -  1  1  O 

20.  To  ditto,  for  the  next  greateft  number  -  o  15  o 

21.  To  ditto  for  the  third  greateft  number  -  o  10  6 

The  quantity  of  yarn,  and  number  of  pairs  of 

llockings,  to  be  certified  on  oath. 

22.  To  three  labourers,  who  fliall  be  returned  by 

judges  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  as  being  the  moft 
expert  and  handy  in  the  different  works  of  huf- 
bandry,  viz.  ditching,  draining,  thatching,  plalhing 
hedges,  &c,  (ploughing  excepted)  -  -  ,  -  3  30 

Total  of  premiums  -  -  £,  40  70 

The  premiums  for  ploughing,  ditching,  draining,  and  for 

..handy  labourers,  &c.  to  be  determined  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe. 

Premiums  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  22,  to  be  determined 
the  laft  Monday  in  June,  1798  :  all  claims  for  faid  premiums 
to  be  fent  in  to  the  fecretary,  on  or  before  the  1  ith  of  June, 
1)98.  The  other  premiums  require  a  year. for  their  determi¬ 
nation  ;  which  year  begins  the  ift  of  April,  1798,  and  ends 
the  ift  of  April,  1799.  All  claims  for  laid  premiums  to  be 
fent  in  to  the  fecretary,  on  or  before  the  ift  of  April,  1799, 
and  to  be  determined  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  fociety, 
on  the  laft  Monday  in  June  following. 

The  beneficial  tendency  of  the  meafures  adopted  by  this  fo¬ 
ciety,  for  encouraging  the  virtues  of  the  poor,  is  fo  obvious, 
and  the  expediency  and  utility  of  them  fo  apparent,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fuggeft  any  obfervation  on  the  fubjedt,  which  the 
good  fenfe  and  intelligence  of  the  reader  will  not  have  already 
anticipated.  No  accumulation  of  criminal  law,  no  penalties 
on  imprudence  and  idlenefs,  no  repairs  of  the  flocks  and  the 
cage,  no  additions  to  our  gaols  and  houfes  of  correction — in 
fhort,  no  feverity  of  punifhment,  though  it  may  in  tome  de¬ 
gree  deter  from  crimes,  can  ever  produce,  among  the  great 
ioafs  of  the  people,  any  increafe  of  energy  and  good  habits, 
which  will  bear  a  comparifon  with  that  which  mult  neceflarily 
fpring  from  the  judicious  and  benevolent  encouragement  af¬ 
forded  to  their  poor  neighbours,  in  this  inftance,  by  the  Irifli 
gentlemen  and  farmers. 

There  is  fo  little  trouble,  expence,  or  difficulty  in  the 
meafure,  that  we  may  venture,  to  call  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
our  different  panfhes  and  diftridts,  as  they  regard  either  their 
own  intereft  or  the  welfare  of  others,  to  imitate  this  ufeful  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  generally  to  adopt  a  plan,  the  good  effects  of 
v/hich  muft  be  unqueflionable.  There  are  feveral  focieties  in 
.England,  v/hich  have  done  very  eflential  fervice  to  their 
neighbourhoods,  by  embracing  part  of  thefe  objedfs  :  but  the 
framer  of  thefe  refolutibns  has  contrived,  in  this  inflance,  to 
awaken  at  once  all  orders  and  all  ages  of  the  labouring  poor 
In  his  neighbourhood ;  and,  by  the  kindeft  and  moft  acceptable 


incitement  to  action,  to  fiimulate  them  all  to  progrefs  and 
perfeveranoe  in  thofe  courfes  of  life,  which  will  prove  moft 
ufeful  and  moffbeneficial  to  themfelves'  and  their  country. 

DUCHAL  (James),  a  learned  minifter  among  the  Dif- 
fenters,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1697.  He  had  his  early 
education  under  the  direction  of  an  uncle;  his  preparatory 
ftudies  were  greatly  aflifted  by  the  well-known  and  juftly-ad- 
mired  Mr.  Abernethy ;  and  he  finifhed  his  courfe  of  fludy  at 
the  univerfity  of  Glalgow  :  which,  in  teftimony  of  his  merit, 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  refided  for  ten  or 
eleven  years  at  Cambridge,  as  the  pallor  of  a  fmall  congre¬ 
gation  there;  where  he  enjoyed  his  beloved  retirement,  the 
advantage  of  books,  and  of  learned  converfation,  which  he 
improved  with  the  greateft  diligence.  On  Mr.  Abernethy’s 
removal  from  Antrim,  he  fucceeded  him  in  that  place  ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  the  faid  worthy  perfon,  was  chofen  to  be  mi¬ 
nifter  to  the  Proteftant  Diflenting  congregation  of  Wood- 
ftreet,  Dublin.  In  this  fttuatioa  he  continued  to  his  deathi 
which  happened  in  1761, 

It  is  very  remarkable,  and  worth  recording,  that,  during 
his  refidenee  here,  when  he  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  of  a 
valetudinary  habit,  and  had  frequent  avocations  in  the  way  of 
his  profeflion,  he  compofed  and  wrote  fermons  to  an  amount 
almoft  beyond  belief ;  more,  it  appears  on  the  beft  compu- 
tation,  than  700.  From  this  mafs,  a  colle6tion  was  taken 
after  his  death,  and  publifhed  in  3  vols.  8vo.  in  1764.  They 
are  moftly  on  new  and  uncommon  fubjedts  ;  and  a  vein  of 
ftrong  manly  fenfe  and  rational  piety  runs  through  the  whole. 

During  his  life,  he  publifhed  a  volume  of  excellent  dif- 
courfes  on  the  prefumptive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  :  and  many  occafional  traits  both  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

DUCHAT  (Jacob  le),  a  Frenchman,  diftinguifhed  among 
the  literati,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1658.  He  was  trained  to 
the  law,  and  followed  the  bar,  till  the  Reformed  were  driven 
out  of  France,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  In 
1701  be  fettled  at  Berlin  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences;  and  died  therein  1735.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  very  learned  perfon,  yet  is  diltinguiftied  as  an  editor, 
rather  than  an  author.  He  had,  it  feems,  a  great  tafte  for 
the  ancient  French  writers ;  and  gave  new  editions  of  the 
Menippean  Satires,  of  the  Works  of  Rabelais,  of  the 
Apologie  for  Herodotus,  by  Henry  Stephens,  &c.  all  ac¬ 
companied  with  remarks  of  his  own.  Fie  held  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Bayle,  whom  he  furniffied  with  many  particu¬ 
lars  for  his  Didtionary.  After  his  death  was  publifhed  a 
“  Ducatiana,”  at  Amfterdam,  in  1738,  2  vols.  umo, 

DUCK  (Arthur),  a  civilian,  was  born  in  Devonfhire  in, 
1 380,  of  a  confiderable  family  ;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
became  a  ftudent  at  Exeter  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  took 
a  degree  in  arts  in  1599.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Hart- 
hall,  and  afterwards  was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls ;  but 
his  genius  leading  him  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  he  took 
his  other  degrees  in  that  faculty.  Fie  travelled  into  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany ;  and,  after  his  return,  was  made  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Rath  and  Wells.  Fie  was  afterwards 
made  chancellor  of  London,  and  at  length  mafter  of  the  Re- 
quefts ;  but  the  confufions,  which  were  then  beginning, 
probably  hindered  him  from  riling  higher.  In  1640  he  was 
elected  burgefs  for  Minehead  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  foon  after 
ftding  with  King  Charles  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  became 
a  great  fufferer  in  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  In  1648  he 
was  fent  for  by  his  majefty  to  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
to  be  aftifting  in  his  treaty  with  the  commiifioners  from  the 
parliament;  but,  that  treaty  taking  no  effect,  he, retired  to 
"his  habitation  at  Chifwick  near  London,  where  he  died  in 
1649.  He  was  an  excellent  civilian,  a  tolerable  poet,  efpecially 
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in  his  younger  (Jays,  and  Very  well  verfed  in  hiftory,  ecclefiafti- 
cal  as  well  civil.  He  left  behind  him  “  Vita  Henrici  Chi¬ 
chele,  See.”  and  “  De  Ufa  &:  Aulhoritate  Juris  Civilis  Ro- 
manorum  in  Dominiis  Principum  Chriftianorum  a  very 
ufeful  and  entertaining  work,  which  has  been  printed  feveral 
times  at  home  and  abroad.  Pie  was  greatly  _  affifted  in  this 
work  by  the  learned  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine. 

DUCK  CREEK,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  which 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Philadelphia.  It  is  12 
miles  N.  W.  of  Dover. 

DUDLEY  (Robert),  baron  of  Denbigh,  and  earl  of  Loi- 
cefter,  fon  to  John  duke  of  North  urn  berlancT,  and  brother 
to  Ambrofe  earl  of  Warwick,  before  mentioned,  was  born 
about  15 3a;  and  coming  early  into  the  fervice  and  favour  of 
King  Edward,  was  knighted  in  his  youth.  June  1550  he 
efpoufed  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rob  fart,  at  Sheen  in 
Surrey,  the  king  honouring  their  nuptials  with  his  prefence ; 
and  was  immediately  advanced  to  confiderable  offices  at  court. 
In  the  firft  year  of  Mary,  he  fell  into  the  fame  misfortunes 
with  the  reft  of  his  family;  was  imprifoned,  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned  ;  but  pardoned  for  life,  and  fet  at  liberty  in  Ortober 
15.54.  On  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  immediately 
entertained  at  court  as  a  principal  favourite  :  he  was  made 
mafter  of  the  horfe,  inftalled  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  fworn 
of  the  privy-council,  in  a  very  fhort  time.  He  obtained 
moreover  prodigious  grants,  one  after  another,  from  the 
crown  :  and  all  things  gave  way  to  his  ambition,  influence, 
and  policy.  In  his  attendance  upon  the  queen  to  Cambridge, 
the  higheft  reverence  was  paid  him  :  he  was  lodged  in  Trinity 
College,  confulted  in  all  things,  requefts  made  to  the  queen 
through  him  ;  and,  Auguft  10,  1.564,  he  on  his  knees  en¬ 
treated  the  queen  to  fpeak  to  the  univerfity  in  Latin,  which 
fhe  accordingly  did.  At  court,  however,  Thomas  earl  of 
Suffex  ffiewed  himfelf  averfe  to  his  counfels,  and  flrongly 
promoted  the  overture  of  a  marriage  between  the  queen  and 
the  Archduke  Charles  of  Anftria ;  as  much  more  worthy  of 
Rich  a  princefs,  than  any  fubjert  of  her  own,  let  his  qualifies 
be  what  they  would.  This  was  refented  by  Dudley,  who  in- 
finuated,  that  foreign  alliances  were  always  fatal ;  that  her 
lifter  Mary  never  knew  an  eafy  minute  after  her  marriage 
with  Philip  :  that  her  majelty  ought  to  confider,  fhe  was  her- 
felf  defeended  of  fuch  a  marriage  as  by  thofe  lofty  notions 
was  decried  :  fo  that  the  could  not  contemn  an  alliance  with 
the  nobility  of  England,  but  muft  at  the  fame  time  reflert  on 
her  father’s  choice,  and  her  mother’s  family.  This  difpute 
occafioned  a  violent  rupture  between  the  two  lords,  which  the 
queen  took  into  her  hands,  and  compofed ;  but  without  the 
leafl  diminution  of  Dudley’s  afcendancy,  who  ftill  continued 
to  folicit  and  obtain  new  grants  and  offices  for  himfelf  and  his 
dependants,  who  were  fo  numerous,  and  made  fo  great  a  figure, 
that  he  was  ftyled  by  the  common  people  “  The  Heart  of  the 
Court.” 

To  give  fome  colour  to  thefe  marks  of  royal  indulgence, 
which,  indeed,  feemed  to  require  an  oltenfible  motive,  the  queen 
propofed  him  as  a  fuitor  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ;  promiling  to 
that  princefs  all  the  advantages  fbe  could  expert  or  defire, 
either  for  herfelf  or  her  fubjerts,  in  cafe  fhe  confented  to  the 
match.  The  fincerity  of  this  was  fufperted  at  the  time,  when 
the  deepeft  politicians  believed  that,  if  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
had  complied,  it  would  have  ferved  only  to  countenance  the 
preferring  him  to  his  fovereign’s  bed.  The  Queen  of  Scots  re- 
jerted  the  propofal  in  a  manner  that,  fome  have  thought, 
proved  as  fatal  to  her,  as  it  had  done  to  his  own  lady,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  be  facrificed  to  his  ambition  of  marrying. a 
queen.  The  death  of  this  unfortunate  perfonage  happened  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1560,  at  a  very  unlucky  junrture  for  jiis reputation; 
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becaufe  the  world  at  that  time  conceived  it  might  he  nr’rti  for 
his  conveniency  to  be  without  a  wife,  this  ifland  having  then 
two  queens,  youpg,  and  without  hufbands.  The  manner  too 
of  this  poor  lady’s  death,  which  was  by  a  fall  from  a  high 
ftation,  filled  the  world  with  great  consternation. 

Sept.  1564,  the  queen. created  him  baron  of  Denbigh,  and, 
the  day  after,  earl  of  Leicefter,  with  all  the  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony  imaginable ;  and,  before  the  clofe  of  the  year,  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  Oxford,  as  he  had  been  fome  time  before 
high-fteward  of  Cambridge.  Elis  great  influence  in  the  court 
of  England  was  not  only  known  at  home,  but  abroad,  which 
induced  the  French  king,  Charles  IX.  to  fend  him  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  then  the  moft  honourable  in  France ;  and  he  was 
inftalled  with  great  folemnity  in  1565.  About  1572,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  earl  married  Douglas,  baronefs-dowager  of 
Sheffield  :  which,  however,  was  managed  with  fuch  privacy, 
that  it  did  not  come  to  the  queen’s  ears,  though  a  great  deal 
of  fecret  hiftory  was  publiffied,  even  in  thofe  days,  concerning 
the  adventures  of  this  unfortunate  lady.  We  call  her  un¬ 
fortunate,  becaufe,  though  the  earl  had  artually  married  her, 
and  there  were  legal  proofs  of  it,  yet  he  never  would  own  her 
as  his  wife.  Some  of  the  wits  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  court, 
after  the  earl’s  public  marriage  with  the  Countefs-dowager  cf 
ElTex,  ftyled  thefe  two  ladies,  Leicefter' s  two  Tef laments ; 
calling  Lady  Douglas  the  Old,  and  Lady  Eftex  the  NewTefta- 
menc.  The  earl,  in  order  to  ftifle  this  affair,  propofed  every 
thing  he  could  think  of  to  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  to  make  her 
debit  from  her  pretentions:  but,  finding  her  obftinate,  and 
refolved  not  to  comply  with  his  propofals,  he  attempted  to  take 
her  off  by  poifon.  It  is  however  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
earl  had  by  her  a  fon.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  of  whom  we  have 
fpoken  ellewhere,  and  to  whom,  by  the  name  of  his  bafe  Jon , 
he  left  the  bulk  of  his.  fortune  ;  and  aifo  a  daughter 

In  1.576  happened  the  death  of  Walter  earl  of  Efiex,  which 
drew  upon  Lord  Leicefter  many  fufpicions,  efpecially  after  his 
marriage  with  the  Countefs  of  Eftex  was  declared  ;  as  it  was 
two  years  after.  For,  in  1578,  when  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
prefled  the  match  that  had  been  propofed  between  himfelf  and 
the  queen,  his  agent,  believing  Lord  Leicefter  to  be  the  greateft 
bar  to  the  duke’s  pretenfions,  informed  the  queen  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Lady  Eftex  ;  upon  which  her  majefty  was  fo  en¬ 
raged,  that,  as  Camden  relates,  fhe  commanded  him  not  to 
ftir  from  the  caftle  of  Greenwich,  and  would  have  committed 
him  to  the  Tower,  if  fhe  had  not  been  dilfuaded  from  it  by  the 
Earl  of  Suffex.  Lord  Leicefter  being  now  in  the  very  height 
of  power  and  influence,  many  attempts  were  made  upon  his 
chararter,  in  order  to  take  him  down:  and,  in  1584,  came 
out  a  moft  virulent  bookagainft  him,  commonly  called  Leicel- 
ter’s  Commonwealth.  The  drift  of  it  was  to  fltew,  that  the 
Englifh  conftitution  was  fubverted,  and  a  new  form  imper¬ 
ceptibly  introduced,  to  which  no  name  could  be  fo  properly 
given,  as  that  of  a  Leieeftrian  Commonwealth.  To  make  this 
pafs  the  better,  the  earl  was  reprel'ented  as  an  atheift  in  point 
of  religion,  a  fecret  traitor  to  the  queen,  an  opprefior  of  her 
people,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  nobility,  a  complete  monfter 
with  regard  to  ambition,  cruelty,  and  luft;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  as  having  thrown  all  offices  of  truft  ioto  the  hands  of  his 
creatures,  and  ufurped  all  the  power  of  the  kingdom.  The 
queen,  however,  did  not  fail  to  countenance  and  pratert  her 
favourite  ;  and,  to  remove  as  much  as  poffible  the  impreflion 
th'13  bitter  performance  was  fure  to  make  upon  the  vulgar, 
caufed  letters  to  be  iffued  from  the  privy-council,  in  which  all 
the  farts  contained  therein  were  declared  to  beabfolutely  falfe, 
not  only  to  the  knowledge  of  thofe  who  figned  them,  but  alfo 
of  the  queen  herfelf.  Neverthelels,  this  book  was  univerfally 
read,  and  the  contents  of  it  generally  received  for  true  ;.and 
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the  great  fecrecy  with  which  it  was  written,  printed,  and  pub- 
lifhed,  induced  a  fulpicion,  that  iome  very  able  heads  were  con¬ 
cerned  either  in  drawing  it  up,  or  at  lead  in  furnidiing  the 
materials.  It  is  not  well  known  what  the  original  title  of  it 
was,  but  fuppofed  to  be  A  Dialogue  between  a  Scholar,  a 
Gentleman,  and  a  Lawyer  ;  though  it  was  afterwards  called 
Leicefter’s  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  feveral  times  re¬ 
printed,  particularly  in  1600,  8vo.  in  1631,  8vo.  the  running- 
title  being  A  Letter  of  State  to  a  Scholar  of  Cambridge  ;  in 
1641,  4to.  and  Svo.  with  the  addition  of  Leiceder’s  Ghod : 
and  again  in  1706,  Bvo.  under  the  title  of  Secret  Memoirs  of 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicelier,  with  a  preface  by  Dr. 
Drake,  who  pretended  it  fo  be  printed  from  an  old  manul'cript. 
The  defign  of  reprinting  it  in  1641,  was,  to  give  an  ill  impref- 
iion  ot  the  government  of  Charles  I .  and  the  like  was  fuppofed 
■to  be  the  defign  of  Dr.  Drake  in  his  publication.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  confidered  as  a  Handing  check  upon  all  overgrown  mi- 
niders,  and  governments  by  faction. 

Dec.  1585,  Lord Leicelter  embarked  for  the  Proteilant  Low- 
countries,  whither  he  arrived  in  quality  of  governor.  At  this 
time  the  affairs  of  thofe  countries  were  in  a  perplexed  fitu- 
ation  ;  and  the  States  thought  that  nothing  could  contribute 
fo  much  to  their  recovery,  as  prevailing  upon  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  fend  over  fome  perfon  of  great  didimStion,  whom  they 
might  let  at  the  head  of  their  concerns,  civil  and  military: 
which  propofition,  fays  Camden,  lb  much  flattered  the  am¬ 
bition  of  this  potent  earl,  that  he  willingly  eonfented  to  pals 
■the  feas  upoh  this  occafion,  as  being  well  allured  ol  molt  ample 
powers.  Before  his  departure,  the  queen  adtnonifhed  him  to 
have  a  fpecial  regard  to  her  honour,  and  to  attempt  nothing 
inconfident  with  the  great  employment  to  which  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced:  neverthelefs,  fhe  was  To  diipleafed  with  fome  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  his  and  the  States,  that  the  year  after  fire  fent 
over  very  levere  letters  to  them,  which  drew  explanations  from 
the  former,  and  deep  fubmifiions  from  the  latter.  He  returned 
■to  England,  Nov.  1 585;  and,  notwithdanding  what  was  pall, 
was  well  received  by  the  queen.  What  contributed  to  make 
her  majelly  forget  his  offence  in  the  Low-countries,  was  the 
plealure  of  having  him  near  her,  when  fhe  wanted  his  counfel 
extremely  :  for  now  the  affair  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was 
upon  the  carpet,  and  the  point  was,  how  to  have  her  taken 
off'  with  the  leaff  diferedit  to  the  queen.  The  earl  thought  it 
bed  to  have  her  poiloned  ;  but  that  fcheme  was  not  found 
practicable,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
violence.  The  earl  let  out  a°-ain  for  the  Low-countries  in  June 
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1587  ;  but,  great  difeontents  aridng  on  all  fides,  was  recalled 
in  November.  Camden  relates,  that  on  his  return,  finding 
an  accufation  preparing  againft  him  for  mal-adminillration 
.there,  and  that  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  council, 
he  privately  implored  the  queen’s  protection,  and  befought  her 
"  not  to  receive  him  with  difgrace  upon  his  return,  whom  at 
his  firft  departure  die  had  fent  out  with  honour ;  nor  bring 
down  alive  to  the  grave,  whom  her  former  goodnefs  had  railed 
from  the  dud.”  Thefe  expreliions  of  humility  and  forrow 
wrought  fo-far  upon  her,  that  he  was  admitted  into  her  former 
grace  and  favour. 

In  1588,  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  Spanidi  armada.  Lord  Leicefter  was  made  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  under  the  queen,  of  the  army  aflembled  at 
Tilbury.  This  noble  perfonage  dood  high  in  the  favour  of  his 
midrefs  to  the  lad  :  for  he  died  this  year.  Sept.  4,  at  his  houfe 
at  Cornbury  in  Oxfordlhire,  while  he  was  upon  the  road  to 
Kenilworth.  His  corpfe  was  removed  to  Warwick,  and  buried 
there  in  a  magnificent  manner.  He  is  faid  to  have  inherited 
.the  parts  ot  his  father.  Elis  ambition  was  great,  but  his  abili¬ 
ties  teem  to  have  been  greater.  He' was  a  tiniflied  courtier  in 


every  refpeCI;  and  managed  his  affairs  fo  nicely,  that  bis  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  became  aimott  incredible.  He  had  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  was  thoroughly 
verfed  in  the  French  and  Italian. 

DUDLEY,  a  town  in  Worcederfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  a  great  manufacture  of  nails  and  other  iron¬ 
wares.  There  is  a  church  at  each  end  of  the  longed  ftreet. 
It  is  10  miles  N.  ~W.  of  Birmingham  and  120  of  London. 
Long.  2.  o,  W.  Lat.  32.  33.  N. 

DUFFET  (Thomas).  .This  author  was  a  milliner  in  the 
New-Exchange;  but,  his  genius  leading  -him  to  dramatic 
poetry,  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  for  the  ltage,  which  at  firth  met. 
with  good  fuccefs,  but  afterwards  funk  into  contempt  and  ob¬ 
livion.  Travedie  and  burlefque  will  ever  create  a  laugh;  but, 
however  intended,  can  never  do  any  effential  hurt  to  perform¬ 
ances  of  real  worth  ;  nor  could  The  Mock  Temped,  Plyche, 
or  Emprefs  of  Morocco,  leihen,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judicious, 
the  value  of  the  originals  on  which  they  are  founded.  The 
pieces  Mr.  Duffet  has  left  behind  him,  the  beft  of  which  were 
thofd  which  met  with  the  word  fuccefs,  are  fix  in  number. 
They  are  enumerated  in  the  Biographia  Dramatics. 

DUGARD  (William),  an  eminent  fchool-mafter  and 
learned  man,  was  the  ton  of  Henry  Dugard,  a  clergyman,  and 
born  at  Bromfgrove  in  Worcederfhire  in  1606.  He  was  in- 
druCted  in  clatfical  learning  at  a  fchool  inWoreeder;  and 
from  thence  fent,  in  1622,  to  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1626  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  163a. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  mader  of  Stamford-fchool  in 
Lincolnfhire;  from  whence,  in  1637,  he  was  elefted  mader  of 
the  free-fehool  in  Colcheder.  He  refigned  the  care  of  this 
fchool  Jan.  1642-3  ;  and,  May  1644,  was  chofen  head- mader 
of  Merchant-Taylors’  fchool  in  London.  This  fchool  douriihed 
exceedingly  under  his  induence  and  management ;  but  for 
fhewing,  as  was  thought,  too  great  an  affedtion  to  the  royal 
caufe,  and  efpecially  for  being  concerned  in  printing  Sal- 
mafius’s  defence  of  Charles  I.  he  was  deprived  of  it  Feb. 
1 649-5°,  an^  imprifoned  in  Newgate  ;  his  wife  and  fix  child¬ 
ren  turned  out  of  doors  ;  and  a  printing-office,  which  he 
valued  at  a  thoufand  pounds,  feized.  That  he  was  very  well 
a  fie  cited  to  Charles  I.  and  to  the  royal  intered,  appears  from  a 
curious  regider  he  kept  of  his  fchool,  which  is  dill  extant  in 
Sion-College  library,  wherein  are  entered  two  Greek  verfes, 
on  the  beheading  of  that  monarch,  to  this  eftedt :  “  Charles, 
the  bed  of  kings,  is  fallen  by  the  hands  of  cruel  and  wicked 
men,  a  martyr  far  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  country.’’ 
There  are  alio  two  more  Greek  verfes  on  the  burial  of  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  mother  in  Wedminder  Abbey  to  this  effedt : 
“  Here  lieth  the  mother  of  a  curled  lbn,  who  has  been  the 
ruin  of  two  kings,  and  of  three  kingdoms.”  Elowever,  it  was 
not  for  thefe  verfes  that  he  was  difmided  the  Icheol,  but  for 
being  concerned  in  printing  Salmafius’s  book. 

Being  loon  releafed  from  this  confinement,  he  opened,  April 
1650,  a  private  fchool  on  Peter’s-hill,  London  ;  but,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  was  redored  to  his  former  dation,  by  means  of  the 
fame  council  of  date  who  had  caufed  him  to  be  removed. 
There  he  continued  with  great  fuccefs  and  credit,  till  about 
1661  ;  when  he  was  difmided  for  breaking  fome  orders  of  the 
Merchant-Taylors,  though  he  had  been  publicly  warned  and 
admoniffied  of  it  before.  He  prefented  a  remondrance  to 
them  upon  that  occafion,  but  to  no  purpofe ;  whereupon  he 
opened  a  private  fchool  in  Coleman- dreet,  July  1661,  and,  by 
March  following,  had  gathered  an  hundred  and  ninety-three 
fcbolars  :  fo  great  was  his  reputation,  and  the  fame  of  his 
abilities.  He  lived  a  very  little  while  after,  dying  in  1662. 
He  gave  by  will  feveral  books  to  Sion-College  library.  He 
publidied  fome  few  pieces  Tor  the  ufe  of  his  fchools  ■,  as. 
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i.  Lexicon  Greed  Teftamenti  Alphabeticum  ;  un;\  cum  Ex- 
plicatione  Grammatica  Vocum  fingularum,in  ufum  Tironum, 
Necnon  Concordantia.  fingulis  didtionibus  appofita,  in  ufum 
Theologiae  Candidatorum,  1660.  2.  Rhetorices  compendium, 
8vo.  3.  Luciani  Samofatenfis  dialogorum  feledtorum  libri 
duo.  A.G..  Dugardo  recogniti,  etvariis  collatis  exemplaribus, 
multo  cattigatius  quam  ante  editi.  Cum  interpretatione  La¬ 
tina,  inultis  in  iocis  emendata,  et  ad  ealeem  adjecla,  Svo. 
4.  A  Greek  Grammar. 

DUGUET  (James-Jofeph),  a  French  writer,  and  author  of 
aim  oft  twenty  works  in  the  French  language,  was  born  in  1649, 
and  became  a  prieft  of  the  Oratory.  In  1685  he  quitted  the 
Oratory,  and  went  to  BrulTels  to  his  great  friend  Arnauld  :  but, 
the  air  of  this  place  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  returned  the 
fame  year  to  France,  and  lived  a  very  retired  life  in  the  midft 
of  Paris.  He  afterwards  lived  with  prelident  Le  Menars. 
His  oppofition  to  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  and  his  attachment  to 
the  dodrine  of  his  friend  Quefnel,  occafioned  him  much 
trouble,  by  obliging  him  often  to  fhift  his  quarters.  He  was 
in  Holland,  at  Troyes,  and  Paris  ;  but  there  was  a  fweetnefs 
and  moderation  in  his  make,  which  kept  him  always  tranquil. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  17 33.  All  his  works  are  upon  fubjeds  of 
theology  and  piety,  except  De  l'Education  d’un  Prince ;  firft 
printed  in  4to.  and  afterwards  in  4  vols.  umo.  with  his  life 
prefixed  by  AbbeGoujet.  The  ftyle  ofDuguet  is  clear,  pure, 
and  elegant,  but  too  diffufe. 

DUINS,  or  Doing,  a  fea-port  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carniola,  eight  miles  N.  W.  of  Trieft.  Long.  13.  46.  E. 
Lat.  45.  55.  N. 

DU1SBURGH,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  with  a  univertity ;  feated  on  the  Roer,  near  the  Rhine, 
12  miles  N.  of  Dulfeldortf.  Long.  6.  56.  E.  Lat.  51.  22.  N. 

DUITZ,  or  Duytz,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  on  the  E.  fide 
of  the  Rhine,  oppofite  Cologne,  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Jews,  who  are  not  allowed  to  dwell  at  Cologne,  or  even  enter 
that  city  without  permiflion. 

DUKE  (Richard),  was  bred  at  Weftminfter  and  Cambridge, 
and  was  fome  time  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  ap¬ 
pears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  well  qualified  for  poetical 
compofitions :  and,  conlcious  of  this  when  he  left  the  univer¬ 
tity,  he  enlifted  himfelf  among  the  wits.  He  was  the  familiar 
friend  of  Otway, and  was  engaged,  among  other  popular  names, 
in  the  tranflations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In  his  Review,  though 
wntinithed,  are  fome  vigorous  lines.  With  the  wit  he  teems  to 
have  {hared  the  diffolutenefs  of  the  times ;  for  fomemf  his 
compofitions  he  muft  have  reviewed  himfelf  with  deteftationin 
his  later  days,  when  he  publifhed  thofe  fermons  which  Fenton 
has  commended.  In  1683,  being  then  M.A.  and  fellow  of 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Lady  Anne  with  George  prince  of  Denmark.  Fie 
took  orders,  and  being  made  prebendary  of  Glouccfter,  became 
a  prodtor  in  convocation  for  the  church,  and  chaplain  to  Queen 
Anne.  In  1710  he  was  prefented  by  the  Bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter  to  the  wealthy  living  of  Witney  in  Oxfordfliire, 
which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months.  Feb.  10,  17x1,  having 
returned  from  an  entertainment,  he  was  found  dead  the  next 
morning. 

DUKE  OF  YORK’S  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  difeovered  by  commodore  Byron  in  1765,  lying  N.  of 
the  Friendly  Iflands.  The  ground  was  covered  by  land-crabs, 
but  no  other  animal  was  feen.  I.ong.  172.30.  W.  Lat.  S.  o.  S. 

Duke  ok  York’s  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  10  miles  long,  lying  between  Lord  Howe’s 
Group  and  the  S.E.  point  of  New  Ireland.  The  natives  go 
entirely  naked  ;  are  llout,  well  made,  and  of  a  light  copper 
eolour  :  their  hair  is  woolly,  but  they  drefs  it  with  greafe  and 
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powder,  and  make  it  hang  ftraight.  Their  huts  are  neatly- 
made,  chiefly  of  bamboo,  and  placed  undet  the  (hade  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  with  a  fence  before  them,  within  which  the  plantain, 
banana,  yam,  fugar-cane,  &c.  are  cultivated.  The  ifland  is  a 
perfedt  garden,  and  produces,  befides  the  plants  above  men¬ 
tioned,  betel-nut,  mangoes,  bread-fruit,  and  guavas.  Here  are 
alfo  dogs,  hogs,  poultry,  and  fome  fpices.  The  nutmeg  was 
feen  by  Captain  Hunter,  w“ho  anchored  in  Port  Hunter  Bay,  in. 
this  ifland,  in  May  1791.  Long.  1 32.  42.  E.  Lat.  4.  7.  S. 

DULAS,  a  village  on  the  N.E.  fide  of  the  ifleof  Anglefey, 
much  frequented  on  account  of  the  corn  and  butter  trade ;  and 
for  fern-alhes.  Near  it  is  a  red  ochrey  earth,  and  veins  of 
lead  ore. 

DULCIGNO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  with  a  good  harbour,  15  miles  S.W.. 
of  Scutari.  Long.  18.  56.  E.  Lat.  42.  23.  N. 

DULDERSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwick,  fubjedt  to  the  eledtor  of  Mentz,  feated  on  the 
Whipper,  15  miles  E.  of  Gottingen,  and  130  N.E.  of  Mentz, 
Long.  10.  14.  E.  Lat.  51.  28.  N. 

DULMEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bithopric  of 
Munfter,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Munfter.  Long.  7. 4.  W.  Lat.  5 1. 
47-  N-  ' 

DULVERTUN,  a  town  in  Somerfetfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday,  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ex,  24  miles  E.  of  Barn- 
ftaple,  and  164  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3.  30.  W.  Lat.  5  r. 
3.  N. 

DULWICH,  a  village  in  Surrey,  five  miles  S.  of  London. 
It  is  famous  for  a  college,  founded  by  Edward  Alleyn,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  performer  of  Shakfpeare’s  plays,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  He  called  it  The  College  of  God’s  Gift,  and  endowed  it 
for  a  matter,  warden,  and  four  fellows  ;  three  of  whom  were  to 
be  divines,  and  the  fourth  an  organift ;  for  fix  poor  men  and 
fix  poor  women,  and  for  1 2  poor  boys,  to  be  educated  by  two- 
of  the  fellows.  The  mafter  and  warden  are  always  to  be  of 
the  name  of  Alleyn  or  Allen,  and  to  be  fingle  men. 

DUMARING,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  on  the  E. 
coaft.  Long.  117.  30.  E.  Lat.  2.  10.  N. 

DUMBLANE,  a  village  in  Perthfiiire,  remarkable  for  a 
battle,  called  the  battle  of  Sheritf-muir,  between  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  and  the  rebel  Earl  of  Mar,  in  1715.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  village  is  a  ruinous  cathedral.  It  is  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Edinburgh. 

DUMFRIES,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  the  N.  fide  of  Quan- 
tico  Creek,  four  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Potomac.  It 
is  18;  miles  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  77.  2  6.  W.  Lat. 38. 
36.  N._  <  •  - 

DUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Meufe,  fituate 
on  the  Meufe,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Verdun. 

DUNAMOND,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Riga.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Courland,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Swedes  in  thtir  wars  with  the  Poles.  In  1700 
it  was  taken  by  the  Poles,  but  was  retaken  the  next  year,  by 
Charles  XII.  In  1710  it  was  taken  by  the  czar,  Peter  the 
Great.  It  is  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvvina,  1 5  miles 
N.W.  of  Riga,  and  20  N.  of  Mittau.  Long.  23.  41.  E. 
Lat.  57.  5.  N. 

DUNLBURG,  a  town  of  Livonia,  on  the  Dwina,  90  miles 
S.E.  of  Riga.  Loug.  27.  o.  K.  Lat.  176.  8.  N. 

DUNGENKSS,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  eight  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Romney.  Long.  o-.  5$.  E.  Lat.  50.  52.  N. 

DUNLLER,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Louth, 
li  ven  miles  N.  of  Dioghcda. 

DUNLOP,  fometimes  pronounced  Deler,  a  village  in 
Ayrelhire,  in  the  di  ft  rift  of  Cunningham,  celebrated  for  rich 
and  delicate  clieefe. 
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DUNNINGTON,  a  town  in  Lincolnflure,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Lincoln,  and  1 1 1  N.  of  London. 
Long.  9.  1- W.  Lat.  52.  55.  N. 

DUNNOSE,  a  cape  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
Long.  116.  W.  Lat.  50.  33.  N. 

DUN3E,  a  town  in  Berwickfhire,  fituated  between  the  forks 
of  the  rivers  Blackadder  and  Whiteadder,  in  a  rich  and  fertile 
country.  12  miles  W.  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Long.  2.  3.  W. 
Lat.  55.  46..  N. 

DUNSTER,  a  town  in  Somerfetfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Friday,  and  a  harbour  on  the  Briftol  Channel.  It  has  a  caftle 
on  a  fteep  knoll }  and  at  one  corner  of  the  terrace  is  an  ancient 
turret,  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  cattle,  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror.  A  priory  flood  on  the  N.W.  fide  of 
the  caftle,  the  church  of  which  now  ferves  for  the  parifti 
church.  It  is  20  miles  N.W.  of  Taunton,  and  158  W.  of 
London.  Long.  3.  41.  W.  Lat.  51.  13.  N. 

DUNWICH,  a  borough  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on  Sa¬ 
turday.  It  is  feated  at  the  top  of  a  loofe  cliff,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  a  bithop’s  fee,  but  it  is  now  only  the  remains  of  a  town, 
all  but  two.  parifhes  being  wathed  away  by  the  fea.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  24  miles  S.  of  Yarmouth, 
and  99  N.  of  London.  Long.  1.55.  E.  Lat.  52.21.  N. 

DUPORT  (James),  a  learned  Eilglilh  divine,  and  particu¬ 
larly  fkilled  in  the  Greek  language,  was  born  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  and  educated  at  Cambridge ;  in  which 
univerfity  he  was  afterwards  chofen  Greek  profeffor,  and 
matter  of  Magdalen  College.  He  was  preferred  at  length  to 
the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  died  in  1680.  He  left  be¬ 
hind  him  feveral  learned  works,  amongft  which  is  a  Latin 
verfion  of  the  Pfalms.  His  Gnomologia  Homeri  cum  duplice 
parallelifmo,  viz.  ex  facra  feriptura  et  gentium  feriptoribus, 
printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1660,  fhews  his  extenfive  reading, 
and  great  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  was  then 
deemed  very  ufeful  for  the  underftanding  of  that  poet.  In 
2712,  when  Theophraftus’s  Characters  were  publifhed  by 
JYeedham,  there  were  printed  along  with  them  fome  leCtures 
©f  Profeffor  Duport  upon  the  firft  fixteen  characters,  the  fifth 
excepted.  Thefe  lectures  had  lain  in  the  library  of  More 
ififhop  of  Ely  for  many  years,  and  were  at  firft  fuppofed  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  learned  Stanley,  who  wrote  The 
Lives  of  the  Greek  Philofophers  ;  but,  upon  their  being  com¬ 
municated,  they  were  foon  known  to  belong  to  Profeifor  Du¬ 
port,  and  to  be  what  he  had  read  to  his  pupils  at  Cambridge, 
during  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion. 

DUQUELLA,  a  province  of  Morocco,  about  80  miles 
long  and  60  broad,  exceedingly  fertile  in  corn  and  pafture. 

DURAMPOUR,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  province  of  Guzarat,  45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Surat,  and  9 6 
IN.  N.E.  of  Bombay.  Long.  73.  14.  E.  Lat.  20.  ,32.  N. 

DURANCE,  a  river  of  France,  which  is  formed  near  Bri- 
an$on,  of  the  rivulets  Dure  and  Ance,  and  watering  Embrun, 
Tallard.  Sifteron,  Monofque,  and  Cavillon,  falls  into  the 
dthone,  below  Avignon. 

DURANGO,  a  populous  town  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay,  14  miles 
S.E.  of  Bilboa.  Long.  2.  56.  W.  Lat.  43.  18.  N. 

Durango,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  in  New  Bifcay,  with  a 
bithop’s  fee,  and  good  falt-works,  in  a  fertile  country.  Long. 
105.  o.  W.  Lat.  24.  50.  N. 

DURAZZO,  a  village  of  Albania,  with  a  Greek  arch- 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  has  a  mined  fortrefs,  and  a  good  harbour  on 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  50  miles  N.  of  Valona.  Long.  19.  19.  E. 
Lat.  41.  54.  N. 

DURBY,  a  town  of  French  Luxemburgh,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  Outre,  .20  miles  S.  of  Liege. 
Lon.  5.  28.  E.  Lat.  58.  18.  N. 

DURCKEIM,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  palatinate  of 


the  Rhine,  i2miles  N.E.  of  Neuftadt.  Long.  8.  21, E. .  Lat, 
49.  a 6.  N. 

DURELL  (John),  a  celebrated  divine,  was  born  in  the  ifle* 
of  Jerfey  in  1626,  and  fent  to  Merton  College  in  Oxford  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  old  :  but  when  that  city  came  to  be  gar- 
rifoned  for  Charles  I.  and  the  fcholars  took  arms  for  him,  he 
left  it,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  went  to  France  ;  where,  at 
Caen  in  Normandy,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  matter 
of  arts  in  1644.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  his  own  country 
but  driven  from  thence  a  fecond  time,  he  received  epifcopal 
ordination  at  Paris,  in  the  chapel  of  Sir  Richard  Brown,  his 
majefty’s  then  refident  in  France,  from  the  hands  of  Thomas 
bithop  of  Galloway,  about  165 1  ;  fo  that,  as  Wood  fays,  being 
a  native  of  Jerfey,  ordained  in  France,  and  by  a  Scotch  bifhop, 
did  make  fome  doubt  whether  he  was,  what  he  calls  himfelf  in 
his  books,  “  ecclcfiae  Angllcanae  pretbyter.”  Soon  after  he 
was  invited  by  the  Reformed  Church  at  Caen,  by  an  exprefs 
on  purpofe,  to  come  and  fupply  the  place  of  the  famous 
orientalift  and  critic  Samuel  Bochart,  who  was  then  going 
into  Sweden  upon  an  invitation  from  Queen  Chriftina  ;  and  by 
the  Landgrave  of  Heife,  to  preach  in  French  at  his  hig’nnefs’s 
court  :  but  it  happened,  that  he  could  not  accept  of  either  of 
thefe  invitations,  being  made  chaplain  to  the  Duke  de  la  Force, 
lather  to  the  Princefs  of  Turenne.  Upon  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  was  very  inftru- 
mental  in  fetting  up  the  new  epifcopal  French  church  at  the 
Savoy  in  London.  In  1663  he  had  a  prebend  conferred  upon 
him  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  another  foon  after  in  that  of 
Windfor,  and  another  after  that  in  the  church  of  Durham  ; 
being  all  the  while  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty.  In 
1669  he  was  created  doftor  in  divinity  at  Oxford,  by  virtue  of 
the  chancellor’s  letters.  In  1677  he  was  made  dean  of  Wind¬ 
for,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  be  a  bilhop,  though  he 
lived  fome-years  after.  All  thefe  preferments  he  obtained, 
partly  through  his  own  qualifications,  being  not  only  a  good 
fcholar,  but  alfo  a  perfect  courtier}  and  partly  through  his 
intereft  with  Charles  II.  to  whom  he  was  perfonally  known 
both  in  Jerfey  and  France.  He  publifhed  feveral  things  ■,  and, 
among  the  reft,  1.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
aflerted,  in  a  fermon  preached  in  French  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Savoy  before  the  French  congregation.  Tranflated  into  Eng- 
lilh  by  G.  B.  doftov  in  phytic,  1662.  2.  A  View  of  the 

Government  and  public  Worfhip  of  God  in  the  reformed 
Churches  beyond  the  Seas :  wherein  is  fhewed  their  confor¬ 
mity  and  agreement  with  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is 
eftabliftied  by  the  a6t  of  uniformity,  1662.  Exceptions  being 
made  to  this  book  by  the  Nonconformifts,  he  publifhed,. 
3.  A  Vindication  of  the  Church  ofEngland  againft  the  unjuft 
and  impudent  Acculations  of  the  Schifmatics.,  1669.  He 
died  In  1683,  and  was  buried  at  Windfor. 

DUREN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  on. 
the  river  Roer,  12  miles  S.  of  Juliers.  Long.  6.  40.  E.  Lat.  5a, 
44.  N. 

DURSLEY,  a  town  in  Gloucefterfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday,  and  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  inhabited  by 
clothiers,  and  feated  near  the  Severn,  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Glou* 
cefter,  and  107  W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  23.  W.  Lat.  51. 
40.  N. 

DURTAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mayne 
and  Loire.  Its  chief  trade  is  tanning..  It  is  16  miles  N.E. 
of  Angers. 

DUSKY  BAY,  a  bay  of  the  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  in 
the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  The  country  here  is  fteep,  and  the 
hills  near  the  lea-fide  are  covered  with  intricate  and  impene¬ 
trable  forefts.  Long.  166.  18.  E.  Lat.  45.  47.  S. 

DUTLINGEN,  a  town  of  Snabla,  with  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  and  a  caftle,  feated  on  a  mountain.  It  belongs  to 


the  Dul^e  of  Wirtembcrg,  and  is  33  miles  N.W.  of  Conftance, 
Long.  9.  2.  E.  Lat.  48.  10.  N. 

DYEING  of  wood.  The  methods  by  which  that  pro- 
cefs  is  effected  are  fully  fet  forth  in  the  “  Ann  ales  des  Arts 
ct  Mamifafiures"  by  Mr.  Nils  Nyltrom,  of  Norkoping  in 
wcden,  who  alfo  has  invented  a  fuperior  mode  of  preparing  a 
proper  varnith  for  wood  with  amber.  See  Amber  in  this 
Supplement. 

After  deferibing  the  procefs  for  making  the  varnifh  of 
amber,  he  proceeds  to  direct  the  method  of  preparing  the  iron 
dye  for  Raining  wood. 

Iran  dye. — Take  eight  parts  of  iron  filings,  and  thirty-two 
of  aqua  fortis.  The  nitric  acid  (or  aqua  fortis)  fliou  d  pre- 
vioully  be  diluted  with  fixteen  parts  of  water,  in  a  veiled  of 
ftone-ware,  before  we  add  the  iron  filings.  We  thould  then 
ttir  this  mixture  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  This  preparation 
ought  to  be  made  under  a  chimney,  on  account  of  the  effer- 
vefcence  and  dilengagement  of  inflammable  air  (hydrogene 
gas)  which  takes  place  The  vefl'el  which  we  ufe  ought  to 
be  twice  as  large,  at  lead,  as  the  quantity  of  the  mixture 
would  fill,  in  order  that  it  may  be  prevented  from  overflowing 
during  the  effervefcence.  When  the  iron  has  been  diflblved, 
the  mixture  has  acquired  a  yellowilh-brown  colour,  and  as  foon 
as  it  has  cooled,  let  it  be  put  into  an  open  bottle,  and  placed 
upon  a  fand-bath ;  and  there  let  it  remain  for  the  lpace  of 
eight-and-forty  hours,  taking  care  frequently  to  {hake  the 
bottle  during  that  time.  When  the  depofition  has  taken  place, 
the  folution  fhould  be  poured  into  flails,  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  corked :  it  will  then  be  fit  for  ufe. 

If  this  preparation  has  been  made  with  the  requifite  care, 
we  (hall  obtain  a  folution  of  a  yellowith  colour,  which  is  fit 
for  colouring  different  kinds  of  wood.  If  we  have  added  too 
much  water,  or  if  the  aqua  fortis  has  been  too  weak,  a  deep 
brown  colour  is  produced ;  in  which  cafe,  we  mult  add  a 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  till  the  yellow  fhade  appears. 

This  dye  may  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  wood,  except  the 
oak,  which,  as  foon  as  it  i.-  applied  to  it,  becomes  entirely 
black  ;  it  alfo  communicates  to  other  kinds  of  wood  different 
colours,  according  as  it  is  applied  in  a  larger  or  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity.  The  molt  common  fhades  are  the  yellow-brown,  and  the 
deep-brown,  with  {beaks  or  fpots  of  a  brownifh  red. 

The  experience  of  four  years  has  demonltrated  the  durability 
of  this  kind  of  dye;  it  refilts  thea£tion  of  the  air,  of  the  light, 
and  even  of  the  dire6t  rays  of  the  fun,  without  undergoing  any 
alteration.  M.  Nyltrom  has  expofed  fpecimens  of  wood, 
Rained  in  this  manner,  in  the  molt  difadvantageous  fituations, 
without  their  colours  having  been  perceptibly  affedted. 

Dye  of  Fernambouc  wood. — Take  eight  parts  of  Fernambouc 
wood,  four  of  alum,  and  four  of  red  ochre  pulverifed.  Pour 
water  upon  this  mixture^  and  let  it  infufe  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours  ;  then  reduce  it  to  a  quarter  of  the  quantity, 
by  boiling,  after  which,  Rrain  it  through  a  piece  of  fine  linen, 
and  put  the  liquid  into  bottles,  to  be  ufed  as  you  may  have 
occafion  for  it. 

When  we  make  ufe  of  thefe  dyes,  we  may  plunge  the  pieces 
of  wood  into  them,  fo  that  they  may  penetrate  into  them  on 
all  fides.  If  we  take  one  part  of  the  iron  dye,  and  dilute  it 
again  with  three  parts  of  water  ;  if  we  then  pour  it  upon  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  to  be  kept  by  force  under  the 
fluid  ;  and  finally,  if  we  depofit  this  preparation  in  a  warm 
chamber,  the  wood  will  in  a  fhort  time  be  penetrated  by  the 
liquor  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  fome  parts 
the  liquor  will  penetrate  Rill  deeper. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  dyeing  liquid  fhould  be  more  or 
lefs  diluted  with  water,  according  as  the  natural  colour  of  the 
wood  is  more  or  lefs  deep,  or  charged  with  gallic  acid.  The 
pieces  of  wood  muR  be  frequently  turned  in  order  that  all  their 


furfaces  may  be  equally  expofed  to  the'  aftion  of  the  dye,  and 
acquire  an  uniform  tinge.  The  fame  procefs  may  alfo  be 
ufed  with  the  Fernambouc  dye.  This  method,  however,  is 
only  applicable  to  pieces  of  wood  of  certain  dimenfions;  for 
dyeing  large  pieces  a  different  one  muff  be  adopted. 

In  order  to  dye  the  white  woods  with  the  two  compofitions 
already  deferibed,  the  piece  of  wood  ought  to  be  rubbed,  five 
different  times,  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  the  iron  dye,  till  it  has 
acquired  a  mahogany  colour.  During  this  application,  we 
mult  remember  frequently  to  flake  the  liquor,  as  theoxyde  of 
jron  always  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  that  we 
fhould  fuffer  the  wood  to  dry,  after  each  application,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  next.  When  the  wood  has  properly  dried,  i£ 
muft  be  rubbed  once  or  twice  with  linfeed  oil,  always  letting 
it  dry  after  each  application.  The  more  the  wood  is  imbued 
with  the  linfeed  oil,  the  more  mellow  are  the  colours.  Another 
advantage  which  refults  from  this  procefs  is,  that  the  wood 
does  not  abforb  fo  much  of  the  amber-varnifh,  which  is  ex- 
penfive,  and  which  is  thus  compelled  to  remain  upon  the  fur- 
face,  to  which  it  gives  a  glofs. 

The  wood  being  prepared  in  this  manner,  it  is  done  over 
with  an  uniform  coat  of  amber- varniffi,  by  palling  once  or 
twice  over  it  a  fponge  dipped  in  this  varnifh,  till  the  furface 
has  acquired  a  very  bright  glofs.  If  the  wood  has  b£en  well 
imbued  with  linfeed  oil,  a  fingle  coating  of  varnifh  will  be  fuf- 
ficient ;  though  fome  articles  of  furniture,  fuch  as  bedfteads, 
cheRs  of  drawers,  chairs,  &c.  which  are  expofed  to  conflant 
ufe,  and  to  confiderable  friction,  require  the  application  of  feve- 
ral  coatings,  between  each  of  which  the  varnifh  fliould  be. 
fuffered  to  dry. 

When  the  wood  has  been  varniflied,  any  inequalities  or 
ruggedneffes  that  may  remain  upon  it  are  removed,  after  the 
varnifh  has  completely  dried,  by  poliffiing  it  with  reeds,  after 
which  one  more  coating  of  varniffi  is  applied,  to  cover  the 
parts  that  have  been  laid  bare.  For  applying  the  varniffi,  a 
fponge  has  been  found  to  be  by  far  the  beff  inflrument.  It 
covers  the  wood  in  a  more  uniform  manner  than  the  painter’s 
brufli,  which  in  general  forms  Rreaks  in  the  coating,  and  fre¬ 
quently  leaves  hairs  in  it,  which  afterwards  leparate  themfelves 
from  the  furface  of  the  wood.  The  varnifliing-fponge  ought, 
as  foon  as  we  have  done  uffng  it,  to  be  put  into  a  bottle,  to 
preferve  it  from  the  contact  of  the  air  j  for,  without  this  pre¬ 
caution,  it  would  grow  hard,  and  crack,  fo  as  to  become  unfit 
for  ufe. 

In  applying  the  Fernambouc  dye,  we  may  proceed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  method.  When  this  dye  is  applied  to  the 
wood'  of  the  birch,  or  knotty  alder,  undulated  Rreaks  are 
formed  upon  the  furface,  the  dye  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  fibres.  The  lame  effect  takes  place  with  the  wood  of  the 
pine  and  red  fir :  for  the  refinous  veins  do  not  attradt  the  dye 
fo  Rrongly  as  the  reft  of  the  wood  :  but  this  circumfiance,  in- 
Read  of  being  a  diladvantage,  frequently  adds  very  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  wood. 

Thefe  varnifhes  have  been  employed  by  M.  Nyfirom,  after 
the  manner  that  we  have  deferibed,  for  all  kinds  of  furniture, 
and  with  great  luccefs.  They  have  been  ufed  for  the  fpace  of 
nearly  three  years,  and  no  change  has  as  yet  been  obferved  in 
their  appearance.  When  the  vamifli  has  become  dry  and 
hard,  it  refifis  the  effects  of  friction  and  of  boiling  water; 
neither  is  it  fubjedt  to  lofe  its  glofs  by  age,  provided  it  be  not 
fcratched  by  any  hard  fubftance.  If  ink,  or  any  other  coloured 
liquid,  fhould  drop  upon  it,  it  does  not  penetrate,  but  may  be 
removed  by  wafliing  the  furface  of  the  varniffi  with  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  This  advantage  might  alone  be  fufticient  to  recommend 
the  application  of  this  varniffi  to  mahogany  itfelf.  It  poffeffes 
the  property  of  hardening  the  furface  of  foi’t  woods.  Its  ufe  is 
not  attended  with  much  expence,  eight  ounces  being  fufficient 
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for  varnifhing  a  common  table — a  card-table  for  inftancc. 
If  ftreaks  form  in  it,  the  fpots  that  have  been  injured  may  be 
repaired  with  a  new  coating  of  varnifh  ;  finally,  by  varnifhing 
furniture  in  this  manner  every  four  or  five  years,  we  may  make 
it  appear  perpetually  new. 

Tables,  and  other  large  pieces  of  furniture,  made  of  ftained 
wood,  which  require  a  high  degree  of  polifh,  may  be  finifhed 
with  pumice-ftone  :  thole  of  the  molt  even  grain  and  the 
fmootheft  furface  are  to  be  preferred.  The  white,  or  foft 
woods,  generally  puff  up  when  the  varnifh  is  applied,  and  thus 
lofe  their  polifh  ;  it  is  therefore  very  neceffary  that  they  fhould 
previoufly  be  rubbed  with  pumice-ffone. 

Jti  treating  of  amber-varnifh,  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
obferved,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  gilding  without  producing 
any  conliderable  change  in  its  luftre,  particularly  if  applied  in 
very  thin  layers,  and  in  an  uniform  manner.  It  is  _eai y  to 


conceive  the  advantage  of  an  application,  which  enables  us  to 
clean  gilt  frames,  or  other  furniture,  by  walhing  them  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  even  with  foap  and  water,  without  injury  to 
their  brilliancy.  It  cannot,  however,  be  ufed  for  covering 
falfe  gilding,  as  this  is  attacked  and  dilcoloured  by  the  varnifh. 
We  fhall  [till  remark,  that  it  may  be  ufed  for  varnifhing  all 
forts  of  oil  colours,  except  the  blue,  to  which  it  gives  a  greenifh 
tinge.  This  varnifh  poffeffes  the  advantage,  that  it  never 
<  racks,  like  thole  which  are  prepared  with  gum-lac  and  fpirit 
of  wine.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  amber  grows  on  the  coafls 
of  the  Baltic,  from  whence  it  might  eafily  be  obtained. 

DYNAMICS,  a  name  applied  to  that  department  of  phy- 
fico-malhematical  fcience  which  contains  the  abjlrdct  doctrine 
of  moving  forces ;  that  is,  whatever  neceffarily  refults  from  the 
relations  of  our  idea  of  motion,  and  of  the  immediate  caufes  of 
its  production  and  variations. 
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JElAOOWE,  one  of  the  Friendly  Iflands,  in  the  S  Pacific 
Ocean,  difeovered  by  Tafman,  in  1643,  and  by  him  named 
Middleburg.  The  land  gently  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height, 
prefenting  a  beautiful  profpet  of  extenflve  meadows,  adorned 
with  tufts  of  trees,  and  intermixed  with  plantations.  Long. 
174.  30.  W.  Lat.  21.  24.  S. 

EARLSTON,  or  Earsiltox,  a  town  in  Berwickfhire, 
feated  on  the  river  Leader,  3  ij  miles  S.E.  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  whole 
real  name  was  Thomas  Lermont :  the  ruins  of  the  little  tower 
he  poffeffed,  ftill  remain  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town.  A 
little  below  Earlfton,  on  a  rocky  bank  overlooking  the  Leader, 
Rands  Cowdenknows,  an  old  building,  now  fomewhat  mo¬ 
dernized;  and  on  the  adjacent  knolls  may  be  feen  the  re¬ 
mains  of  its  broom,  fo  renowned  in  Scottifh  ditty. 

EARN,  a  river,  which  iffues  from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Perthfhire.  It  meanders  for  above  20  miles,  through  the 
valley  of  Strathearn,  and  joins  the  Tay,  below  Perth. 

EARNE,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
30  miles  in  length.  It  is  narrow  in  the  middle;  and  in  this 
partis  an  iilandon  which  ftands  Innifkilling. 

EARTH  ( Encycl In  that  article,  from  a  fuppofition 
that  our  limits  would  not  admit  of  the  detailed  opinions  of 
philofophers  on  fo  copious  a  fubject,  we  avoided  an  account 
of  the  different  theories  of  the  Earth.  In  this  place,  however, 
we  think  it  neceffary  to  trace  thofe  which  are  allowed  to  de- 
ferve  the  greatefl  fhare  of  attention. 

For  a  long  time,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  prevailed,  and 
the  world  was  thought  to  be  upheld  by  forms,  qualities,  and 
other  unintelligible  and  imaginary  beings.  —  At  lath  the  French 
philofopher,  Defcartes,  fuperfeded  the  Ariftotelian,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  atomic,  or  Democritic,  and  Epicurean  philofophy. 
The  Cartefian  fyftem,  however,  was  quickly  fuperfeded  by  the 
Newtonian  ;  which  ftill  continues,  though  confiderably  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  was  left  by  that  great  man. — His  opinions, 
indeed,  concerning  the  cofmogony  i'eem  to  have  been  in  a  fluc¬ 
tuating  Rate  ;  and  hence  he  delivers  himl’elf  in  luch  a  man¬ 
ner.  that  he  hath  often  incurred  the  charge  of  contradicting 
himlelt. — He  maintained,  for  infiance,  that  matter  was  infi¬ 
nitely  divifible,  and  the  mathematical  demonftrations  of  this 
prr  pofition  are  well  known.  Notwith  (landing  this,  however, 
when  he  comes  particularly  to  [peak  of  the  original  c.ontlruc- 
tion  of  the  world,  he  feems  to  retract  this  opinion,  and  adopt 
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the  atomic  philofophy.  He  tells  us,  that  It  feems  probable, 
that  in  the  beginning  God  formed  matter  in  f olid ,  majfy,  im¬ 
penetrable  particles,  &c. ;  and  that  of  thefe  particles,  endowed 
with  various  powers  of  attraction  and  repulfion,  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  nature  is  formed.  His  primary  laws  of  nature  are 
only  three  in  number,  and  very  fimple.  The  firft  is,  that  all 
matter  has  a  tendency  to  continue  in  that  fiate  in  which  it  is 
once  placed,  whether  of  reft  or  motion.  If  it  is  at  reft,  for 
example,  it  will  continue  at  reft  for  ever,  without  beginning 
motion 'of  itfelf ;  but  if  it  is  once  fet  in  motion,  by  any  caule 
whatever,  it  will  for  ever  continue  to  move  in  a  right  line., 
until  fomething  either  flops  it  altogether,  or  forces  it  to  move 
in  another  diretion.  2.  That  the  change  of  motion  is  al¬ 
ways  equivalent  to  the  moving  force  employed  to  produce  it, 
and  in  the  diretion  of  the  right  line  in  which  it  is  imprefled  ; 
that  is,  if  a  certain  force  produces  a  certain  motion,  double 
that  force  will  produce  double  that  motion,  &c.  3.  Reaction 

is  always  contrary  and  equal  to  atiou  ;  or  the  ations  of  two 
bodies  upon  one  another  are  always  equal  and  contrary  to  one 
another. 

From  thefe  three  laws,  together  with  the  two  contrary  forces 
of  attration  and  repulfion,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  his  followers 
have  attempted  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  When 
they  come  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  attractive  and  repulfive 
forces,  however,  they  are  exceedingly  embarraffed.  Sir  Ifaac 
hath  expreffed  himfelf  in  two  different  ways  concerning  them. 
In  his  Principia,  he  pretty  pofitively  determines  them  to  be 
owing  to  a  caufe  that  is  not  material  :  and  in  his  queries,  he 
fuppofes  they  may  be  effets  of  fome  fubtile  matter  which  he 
calls  ether.  This  difagreement  with  himfelf  hath  produced 
no  fmall  difagreement  among  his  followers.  One  party,  laying 
hold  of  his  aflertions  in  the  Principia,  determine  the  world  to 
be  upheld  by  immaterial  powers  ;  while  the  other,  neglecting 
the  Principia,  and  taking  notice  only  of  the  queries  at  the  end 
of  the  Optics,  ftrenuoufiy  maintain,  that  attra&ion  and  repul¬ 
fion  are  owing  to  the  action  of  fome  exceedingly  fine  and  lub- 
tile  ether. — The  firft  of  thefe  fuppofitions,  it  is  argued,  ne- 
ceflarily  involves  us  in  one  of  the  following  dilemmas.  1.  It 
the  attractive  and  repulfive  forces  are  not  material,  they  muft 
either  be  occafioned  by  fpiritual  beings,  or  they  muft  be  qua¬ 
lities  of  matter.  If  they  are  occafioned  by  the  action  ot  im¬ 
material  beings,  thefe  beings  muft  either  be  created  or  un¬ 
created.  If  they  are  produced  by  the  action  of  created  beings. 
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we  run  into  the  fuppofition  of  fome  of  the  ancient  heathens, 
that  the  world  is  governed  by  demons  or  fubordinate  intelli¬ 
gences  ;  and  thus  may  make  an  eafy  tranfition  to  polytheifm. 
If  attraction  and  repulfion  are  the  immediate  adlion  of  the 
Deity  himfelf,  we  run  into  the  doctrine  of  making  God  the 
ioul  ot  the  world. — This  laft  hypothefis  hath  been  mod  ftre- 
nuoufly  adopted  by  Mr.  Baxter  in  his  treadle  of  the  Immate¬ 
riality  of  the  human  Soul.  Mr.  Bofcovich,  Mr.  Mitchel,  and 
Dr.  Prieftley,  have  likewife  adopted  the  hypothefis  of  imma¬ 
terial  powers  to  finch  a  degree,  that,  according  to  them,  the 
whole  world  confitls  of  nothing  elfe  but  attractions  and  repul- 
Jions  mixed  with  phy/ical  points.  2.  If  we  fuppofe  the  at¬ 
tractive  and  repulfive  powers  to  be  on! y  properties,  qualities,  or 
laws,  ImpielTed  on  matter  by  the  Deity,  we  might  as  well  have 
been  contented  with  the  occult  qualities  of  Ariilotle. — If  at- 
tration  and  repulfion  are  occafioneJ  by  the  ation  of  mere 
matter,  and  all  the  powers  in  nature  are  only  material,  the 
charge  is  incurred  ot  making  nature  diret  itfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  there  is  no  occation  for  the  interpofition,  or  even 
the  exigence,  of  a  Deity  at  all. 

Thus  we  ice,  the  Newtonian  cofmogony  mud  incline  either 
to  the  Platonic  and  Ariftotelian,  or  to  the  Atomic  or  Epicu¬ 
rean  j  according  to  the  hypothefis  we  lay  down  concerning  the 
nature  of  attraction.  Des  Cartes's  fyftem  was  plainly  a  re¬ 
vival  ot  that  ot  Democritus  and  Epicurus  with  fome  correc¬ 
tions  and  improvements.  It  was  further  improved  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  who  added  to  it  the  authority  of 
revelation.  The  created  agents  he  chofe  in  his  cofmogony 
were  fire,  light,  and  air.  Thefe,  we  fee,  have  indeed  a  very 
confiderable  ffiare  in  the  operations  of  nature  ;  but  unlefs  we 
explain  the  manner  in  which  they  operate,  our  knowledge  is 
not  at  all  increafed,  and  we  might  as  well  have  been  contented 
with  the  Newtonian  attraction  and  repulfion,  or  even  the  oc¬ 
cult  qualities  of  Ariftotle.  Attempts  have  indeed  been  made 
to  folve  the  phenomena  of  nature,  from  trie  action  of  thefe 
three  agents,  both  by  Hutchinfon  himfelf,  and  many,  of  his- 
followers. — Thefe  attempts,  however,  have  always  proved  un- 
fuceefsful.  borne  phenomena  indeed  may  be  explained  pretty 
plaufibly  from  the  known  a£tion  of  thefe  three  ;  but  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  what  may  be  called  the  nicer  operations  of 
nature,  fuch  as  the  growth  of  plants  or  animals,  we  are  utterly 
at  a  lofs. 

The  manifeft  deficiency  of  adtive  principles  in  all  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  earth  that  have  yet  been  invented,  hath  occafioned 
a  con  dan  t  fearch  after  others  which  thould  be  able,  by  their 
fuperior  adtivity,  to  fill  up  the  blank  which  necelfarily  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  fyftem. — Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle,  being  un¬ 
able  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  earth  from  their  four 
elements,  called  in  the  affiftance  of  a  fifth,  which  was  never* 
yet  difeovered.  Epicurus,  finding  the  motions  attributed  to 
his  atoms  by  Democritus  to  be  infufficient,  had  recourfe  to  an 
imaginary,  and  on  his  own  principles  impojjiblc,  declination  of 
the  atoms.  Defcartes  finding  the  atoms  themfelves  infuf¬ 
ficient,  afiferted  that  they  were  not  atoms,  but  might  be  broken 
into  fmaller  parts,  and  thus  conftitute  matter  of  various  de¬ 
grees  of  fubtilty.  The  Newtonian  philofophers  have  found 
Des  Cartes’s  fyftem  infufticient :  but  being  greatly  diftrefled 
in  their  attempts  to  folve  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  mere 
attradfion  and  repulfion,  have  been  obliged  tocali  in  the  adtion 
of  mind  to  their  affiftance.  The  Hutchinlonians  were  hardly 
put  to  it  in  accounting  for  every  thing  by  the  addon  of  fire, 
light,  and  air,  when  luckily  the  difeoveries  in  eledtricity  came 
to  their  affiftance.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  fluid  does  in¬ 
deed  come  in  like  a  kind  of  fifth  element,  which  in  many 
eafes  appears  to  be  the  animating  principle  of  nature.  For 
fome  time  paft,  almoft  all  the  remarkable  phenomena  in  na~ 
Vol.X. 


ture  have  been  explained  by  eledtricity,  or  the  adtion  of  the 
eledtric  fluid.  But  unlefs  this  adtion  is  explained,  we  are  got 
no  further  than  we  were  before.  To  fay  any  thing  is  done  by 
eledtricity,  is  not  more  intelligible  than  to  fay  it  was  done  by 
attradtion.  If  we  explain  an  eftedt  by  a  material  caufe,  it 
ought  to  be  done  upon  mechanical  principles.  We  ought  to  be 
fenlible  how  one  part  of  matter  adls  upon  another  part  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  the  eftedt  we  defire  to  explain.  The 
eledtrical  philofophers,  however,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  in- 
veftigate  the  manner  in  which  this  fubtile  fluid  operates  5  and 
hence  the  many  difeoveries  in  eledtricity  have  not  contributed 
to  throw  that  light  on  the  theory  of  the  earth,  which  perhaps 
they  may  do  hereafter.  With  fome  philofophers,  however, 
the  eledtric  lluid  itfelf,  and  indeed  all  the  powers  of  nature,, 
feem  in  danger  of  being  fuperfeded  by  a  principle,  at  prefent 
very  little  known,  called  the  phlogijlon. — Thus,  Mr.  Henly 
tells  us  ( Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  67),  that  Mr.  Clarke,  an  ingenious 
gentleman  in  Ireland,  hath  difeovered  all  the  different  kinds  of 
air  produced  from  metals,  &c.  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  to  be  only 
fMogifiic  vapours  arifing  from  thefe  fuhftances.  Dr.  Prieftley 
himfelf  fuppofes,  that  the  eledtric  light  is  a  modification  of 
phlogijlon  ;  and  confequently  thinks  it  probable,  that  all  light 
is  a  modification  of  the  fame.  Fire  or  flame  is  thought  to  be 
a  chemical  combination  of  air  with  the  phlogifton  ;  and  phlo- 
gifton  is  thought  to.  give  the  elafticity  to  air,  and  every  other 
elaftic  fluid,  &c. — Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  the  late  difeo¬ 
veries  in  eledtricity  have  tended  very  much  to  change  the  terra 
of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  and  to  introduce  that  material - 
i/m  into  our  theories  of  the  natural  phenomena  which  is  by 
fome  people  fo  much  complained  of. 

From  this  general  hiftory  of  the  different  agents  which  phi¬ 
lofophers  have  chofen  to  account  for  the  original  formation  of 
the  earth,  and  for  its  prefervation  in  the  prefent  form,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  fcarce  any  advance  in  true  knowledge  hath  yet 
been  made.  All  the  agents  have  been  prodigioufly  defedtive  y 
eledtricity  itfelf,  as  far  as  yet  known,  not  excepted.  But,  be¬ 
fore  entering  into  a  particular  confideration  of  thofe  theories 
which  feem  molt  worthy  of  notice,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
point  out  the  principal  difficulties  which  ftand  in  the  way  of 
one  who  attempts  to  give  a  complete  theory  of  the  earth. 

1.  The  earth,  although  pretty  much  of  a  fpherical  figure, 
is  not  completely  fo  ;  but  protuberates  confiderably  about  the 
equatorial  parts,  and  is  proportionably  flattened  at  the  poles, 
as  is  undeniably  proved  by  the  obfervations  of  modern  mathe¬ 
maticians.  The  queftion  here  is.  Why  the  natural  caufe 
which  gave  the  earth  fo  much  of  a  fpherical  figure,  did  not 
make  it  a  complete  and  exadt  fphere  ? 

2.  The  terraqueous  globe  confifts  of  a  vaft  quantity  of  water 
as  well  as  dry  land.  In  many  places,  fuch  as  the  lfthmus  of 
Darien,  a  narrow  neck  of  land  is  interpofed  betwixt  two  vail 
oceans.  Thefe  beat  upon  it  on  either  fide  with  vaft  force ; 
yet  the  ifthmus  is  never  broke  down  nor  diminiftied.  The  cafe 
is  the  fame  with  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  which  joins  Afia  and 
Africa,  and  with  that  which  joins  the  Morea  or  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnefus  to  the  continent.  The  difficulty  is.  By  what  natural 
power  or  law  are  thefe  narrow  necks  of  land  preferved  amidft 
the  waters  which  threaten  them  on  both  fides  with  deftrudlion  ? 

3.  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  by  no  means  fmooth  and 
equal ;  but  in  fome  places  raifed  into  enormous  ridges  of 
mountains,  and  in  others  funk  down  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
form  deep  valleys.  Thefe  mountains,  though  they  have  been 
expofed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather  for  many  thoufand 
years,  exhibit  no  figns  of  decay.  They  ftill  continue  of  the 
fame  fize  as  before,  though  vaft  quantities  of  earth  are  fre¬ 
quently  waffied  down  from  them  by  the  rains,  which,  together 
with  the  force  of  gravity,  tending  to  level  and  bring  them  oa 
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an  equality  with  the  plains  on  which  they  ftand,  we  might 
reafonably  think,  ought  by  this  time  to  have  rendered  them 
fjnailer  tharl  before.  It  muft  therefore  be  enquired  into,  By 
what  natural  c'aufe  the  mountains  were  originally  formed,  and 
how  they  come  to  preferve  their  fize  without  any  remarkable 
diminution  ? 

4.  The  internal  parts  of  the  earth  are  (till  more  wonderful 
than  the  external.  The  utmoft  induftry  of  man,  indeed,  can 
penetrate  but  a  little  way  into  it.  As  far  as  we  can  reach, 
however,  it  is  found  to  be  compofed  of  diffimilar  ftrata  lying 
one  upon  another,  not  commonly  in  a  horizontal  dire&ion, 
but  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  different  angles.  Thefe  ftrata 
feem  not  to  be  dilpofed  either  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity 
or  according  to  their  denfity,  but  as  it  were  by  chance.  Be¬ 
tides,  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  are  vaft  chafms  and 
vacuities.  By  what  means  were  thefe  ftrata  originally  depo- 
fited,  the  fift'ures  and  chafms  made,  &c.  ? 

5.  In  many  places  of  the  earth,  both  on  the  furface,  and  at 
great  depths  under  it,  vaft  quantities  of  marine  productions, 
Inch  as  Ihells,  &c.  are  to  be  met  with.  Sometimes  thefe  fhells 
are  found  in  the  midft  of  folid  rocks  of  marble  and  lime-ftone. 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  hardeft  ftones  alfo,  fmall  vegetable 
fubftances,  as  leaves,  See.  are  fometimes  to  be  found.  The 
queftion  is,  By  what  means  were  they  brought  thither  ? 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft  linking  difficulties  which  prefent 
themfelves  to  one  who  undertakes'  to  write  a  natural  hiftory  or 
theory  of  the  earth.  The  moft  remarkable  attempts  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  theory  of  this  kind  are  thole  of  Burnet,  Woodward, 
Whifton,  and  Buffon. 

According  to  Dr.  Burnet,  the  earth  was  originally  a  fluid 
rnafs,  or  chaos,  compofed  of  various  fubftanc.es  differing  both 
in  denfity  and  figure.  Thofe  which  were  moft  heavy  funk  to 
the  centre,  and  formed  there  a  hard  folid  body  :  thofe  which 
were  fpecifically  lighter  remained  next  above;  and  the  waters, 
which  were  lighted  of  all,  covered  the  earth  all  round.  The 
air,  and  other  ethereal  fluids,  which  am  ftill  lighter  than  water, 
floated  above  it,  and  furrounded  the  globe  alfo.  Between  the 
waters,  however,  and  the  circumambient  air,  was  formed  a  coat 
of  oily  and  unCtuous  matters  lighter  than  water,  The  air  at 
firft  was  very  impure,  and  mrfft  neceflarily  have  carried  up 
with  it  many  of  thofe  earthy. -particles  with  which  it  was  once 
blended  :  however^  it  foeft  began  to  purify  itfelf,  and  depofit 
thofe  particles  upon  the  oily  cruft  above  mentioned  ;  which, 
foon  uniting  together,  the  earth  and  oil  became  the  cruft  of 
vegetable  earth,  with  which  the  whole  globe  is  now  covered. 
His  account  of  the  dellrubtion  of  the  primaeval  world  by  the 
flood,  by  the  falling  down  of  the  flrell  of  earth  into  the  waters 
of  the  abyfs,  is  given  under  the  article  Deluge.  It  only  re¬ 
mains  then  to  give  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  re¬ 
lieves  the  earth  from  this  univerfal  deftruftion  ;  and  this  he 
does  as  follows.  Thefe  great  maffes  of  earth,  fays  he,  falling 
into  the  abyfs,  drew  down  with  them  vaft  quantities  alfo  of 
air ;  and  by  daflilng  againft  each  other,  and  breaking  into 
fmall  parts  by  the  repeated  violence  of  the  fhock,  they  at 
ength  left  between  them  large  cavities  filled  with  nothing  but 
air.  Thefe  cavities  naturally  offered  a  bed  to  receive  the  in¬ 
fluent  waters  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  filled,  the  face  of 
the  earth  became  once  more  vifible.  The  higher  parts  of  its 
broken  furface,  now  become  the  tops  of  mountains,  were  the 
firft  that  appeared  ;  the.  plains  foon  after  came  forward  ;  and 
at  length  the  whole  globe  was  delivered  from  the  waters,  ex¬ 
cept  the  places  in  the  loweft  fituations  ;  To  that  the  ocean  and 
seas  are  ftill  a  part  of  the  ancient  abyfs,  that  have  had  no  place 
to  which  they  might  return.  Blands  and  rocks  are  fragments 
of  the  earth’s  former  cruft  ;  continents  are  larger  malles  of  its 
■broken  fubllance  ;  and  all  the  inequalities  that  are  to  be  found 


on  the  furface  of  the  prefent  earth  are  effefts  of  the  confurion 
into  which  both  earth  and  water  were  at  that  time  thrown. 

Dr.  Woodward  begins  with  affertir.g,  that  all  terrene  lub- 
ftances  are  dilpofed  in  beds  of  various  natures,  lying  horizon¬ 
tally  one  over  the  other,  fomewhat  like  the  coats'  of  an  onion  : 
that  they  are  replete  with  Ihells,  and  other  productions  of  the 
fea  ;  thefe  (hells  being  found  in  the  deepeft  cavities,  and  on 
the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  From  thefe  obfervations, 
which  are  warranted  by  experience,  he  proceeds  toobferve,  that 
thefe  fhells,  and  extraneous  foflils,  are  not  productions  of  the 
earth,  but  are  all  aftual  remains  of  thofe  animals  which  they  are 
known  to  refemble  ;  that  all  the  ftrata  or  beds  of  the  earth  lie 
under  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  fpecific  gravity,  and  that 
they  are  difpofed  as  if  they  had  been  left  there  by  fubfiding 
waters.  All  this  he  very  confidently  affirms,  though  daily  ex¬ 
perience  contradicts  him  in  fome  of  them  ;  particularly,  we 
often  find  layers  of  ftone  over  the  lighted  foils,  and  the  fofteft 
earth  under  the  hardeft  bodies.  However,  having  taken  it 
for  granted,  that  all  the  layers  of  the  earth  are  found  in  the 
order  of  their  fpecific  gravity,  the  lighted  at  top,  and  the 
heavieft  next  the  centre,  he  confequently  aflerts,  that  all  the 
fubftances  of  which  the  earth  is  compofed,  were  originally  in 
a  (late  of  diffolution.  This  diffolution  he  fuppofes  to  have 
taken  placfe  at  the  flood  :  but  being  aware  of  an  objection, 
that  the  fhells,  &c.  fuppofed  to  have  been  depofited  at  the 
flood  are  not  diflolved,  he  exempts  them  from  the  lolvent 
power  of  the  waters,  and  endeavours  to  fhew  that  they  have  a 
ftronger  cohefion  than  minerals ;  and  that,  while  even  the 
hardeft  rocks  are  dilfolved,  bones  and  fhells  may  remain  entire. 

Mr.  Whifton  fuppofes  the  earth  to  have  been  originally  a 
comet ;  and  conliders  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  as 
commencing  at  the  time  when  the  Creator  placed  this  comet 
in  a  more  regular  manner,  and  made  it  a  planet  in  the  folar 
fyflem.  Before  that  time,  he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  a  globe 
without  beauty  or  proportion  ;  a  world  in  diforder,  fubjebt  to 
all  the  viciffitudes  which  comets  endure  ;  which,  according  to 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  philofophy,  muft  be  alternately  expofed 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  Thefe  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  continually  melting  and  freezing  the  furface  of  the 
e,arth,  he  fuppofes  to  have  produced,  to  a  certain  depth,  a 
chaos  refembling  that  deferibed  by  the  poets,  furrounding  the 
folid  contents  of  the  earth,  which  ftill  continued  unchanged  in 
the  midft  ;  making  a  great  burning  globe  of  more  than  2000 
leagues  in  diameter.  This  lurrounding  chaos,  however,  was 
far  from  being  folid  :  he  refembles  it  to  a  denfe,  though  fluid 
atmofphere,  compofed  of  lubftances  mingled,  agitated,  and 
fhocked  againft  each  other  ;  and  in  this  diforder  he  luppofes 
the  earth  to  have  been  juft  at  the  eve  of  the  Mofaic  creation. 
But  upon  its  orbit  being  then  changed,  when  it  was  more  re¬ 
gularly  wheeled  round  the  fun,  every  thing  took  its  proper 
place,  every  part  of  the  furrounding  fluid  then  fell  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  fituation  according  as  it  was  light 'or  heavy.  Tjie  middle, 
or  central  part,  which  always  remained  unchanged.  It  ill  con¬ 
tinued  fo ;  retaining  a  part  of  that  heat  which  it  received  in  irs 
primaeval  approaches  towards  the  fun ;  which  heat  he  calcu¬ 
lates  may  continue  about  6000  years.  Next  to  this  fell  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  chaotic  atmofphere,  which  ferve  to  fuftain 
the  lighter  :  but  as  in  defeending  they  could  not  entirely  be 
feparated  from  many  watery  parts,  with  which  they  were  in¬ 
timately  mixed,  they  drew  down  thefe  alfo  along  with  them  ; 
and  thefe  could  not  mount  again  after  the  furface  ol  the  earth 
was  confolidated  :  they  therefore  furrounded  the  heavy  firit- 
defeending  parts  in  the  lame  manner  as  thefe  furrounded  the 
central  globe.  Thus  the  entire  body  of  the  earth  is  compofed 
next  the  centre  of  a  great  burning  globe  :  next  ihis  is  placed 
an  heavy  terrene  fubftance  that  encompalfes  it ;  round  which  is 
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clrcumfufed  a  body  of  water.  Upon  this  body  of  waters  is 
placed  the  cruft  of  earth  on  which  we  inhabit  :  fo  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Whifton,  the  globe  is  compofed  of  a  number 
of  coats,  or  (hells,  one  within  the  other,  all  of  different  dcnfi- 
ties.  The  body  of  the  earth  being  thus  formed,  the  air,  which 
is  the  lighted  fubftance  of  all,  furrounded  its  furface,  and  the 
beams  of  the  fun  darting  through,  produced  the  light,  which, 
we  are  told  by  Mofes,  firft  obeyed  the  Divine  command. 

The  whole  economy  of  the  creation  being  thus  adjufted,  it 
only  remained  to  account  for  the  rifings  and  depreffions  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  with  the  other  leeming  irregularities  of 
its  prefent  appearance.  The  hills  and  valleys  are  by  him  con- 
fidered  as  formed  by  their  preffing  upon  the  internal  fluid 
which  fuftains  the  external  fhell  of  the  earth,  with  greater  or 
lei’s  weight ;  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  heavieft  fink 
the  lowelt  into  the  fubjacent  fluid,  and  thus  become  valleys: 
thole  that  are  lighteft  rife  higher  upon  the  earth’s  furface,  and 
are  called  mountains. 

Such  was  the  face  of  nature  before  the  deluge  :  the  earth 
was  then  more  fertile  and  populous  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  the 
life  of  men  and  animals  was  extended  to  ten  times  its  prefent 
duration ;  and  all  thefe  advantages  arofe  from  the  fuperior 
heat  of  the  central  globe,  which  has  ever  fince  been  cooling. 
As  its  heat  was  then  in  its  full  power,  the  genial  principle  was 
alfo  much  greater  than  at  prefent  ;  vegetation  and  animal  rn- 
creafe  were  carried  on  with  more  vigour;  and  all  nature 
l'eemed  teeming  with  the  feeds  of  life.  But  as  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  were  productive  only  of  moral  evil,  it  was  found 
necelfary  to  deftroy  all  living  creatures  by  a  flood ;  and  in 
what  manner  this  punifhment  was  accomplifhed,  according  to 
Mr.  Whifton,  is  taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Deluge. 

Mr.  Button's  theory  differs  very  widely  from  all  the  reft. 
He  begins  with  attempting  to  prove,  that  this  world  which 
we  inhabit  is  no  more  than  the  ruins  of  a  world.  “  The 
furface  of  this  immenfe  globe  (fays  he),  exhibits  to  our  ob- 
fervation,  heights,  depths,  plains,  feas,  marthes,  rivers,  ca¬ 
verns,  gulfs,  volcanoes;  and,  on  a  curfory  view,  we  can  dil- 
cover  in  the  difpofition  of  thefe  objeCts  neither  order  nor 
regularity.  If  we  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we 
find  metals,  minerals.  Hones,  bitumens,  fands,  earths,  waters, 
and  matter  of  every  kind,  placed  as  it  were  by  mere  accident, 
and  without  any  apparent  defign.  Upon  a  nearer  and  more 
attentive  infpeCtion,  we  difeover  funk  mountains,  caverns  filled 
up,  (battered  rocks,  whole  countries  (wallowed  up,  new  iflands 
emerged  from  the  ocean,  heavy  fubftances  placed  above  light 
ones,  hard  bodies  inclofed  within  foft  bodies  ;  in  a  word,  we 
find  matter  in  every  form,  dry  and  humid,  warm  and  cold, 
(olid  and  brittle,  blended  in  a  chaos  of  confufion,  which  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rubbifh,  or  the  ruins  of 
a  world.” 

When  taking  a  particular  furvey  of  the  external  furface  of 
the  globe,  he  be  gins  with  the  ocean,  and  the  motion  communi¬ 
cated  to  it  by  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  tides — “  In  examining  the  bottom  of  the  fea  (lays 
•he),  we  perceive  it  to  be  equally  irregular  as  the  furface  of  the 
dry  land.  We  difeover  hills  and  valleys,  plains  and  hollows, 
rocks  and  earths  of  every  kind ;  we  difeover  likewife,  that 
iflands  are  nothing  but  the  fummits  of  vaft  mountains,  whole 
foundations  are  buried  in  the  ocean.  Wc  find  other  mountains 
whole  tops  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water; 
and  rapid  currents  which  run  contrary  to  the  general  move¬ 
ment.  Thefe  currents  fometimes- run  in  the  lame  diredlion; 
at  other  times  their  motion  is  retrograde;  but  they  never  ex¬ 
ceed  their  natural  limits,  which  feem  to  be  as  immutable  as 
thofe  which  bound  the  efforts  of  land-rivers.  On  one  hand  we 
meet  with  tempeftuous  regions,  where  the  winds  blow  with  ir- 
•refiitible  fury;  where  the  heavens  and  the  ocean,  equally  con- 


vulfed,  are  mixed  and  confounded  in  the  general  (hock  ;  violent 
inteftine  motions,  tumultuous  lwellings,  water-fpouts,  and 
ftrange  agitations,  produced  by  volcanoes,  whofe  mouths, 
though  many  fathoms  below  the  furface,  vomit  forth  torrents 
of  fire ;  and  pufli,  even  to  the  clouds,  a  thick  vapour,  com- 
pofed  of  water,  fulphur,  and  bitumen  ;  and  dreadful  gulfs  or 
.whirlpools,  which  feem  to  attract  veffels  for  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  (wallow  them  up.  On  the  other  hand  we  difeover 
vaft  regions  of  an  oppofite  nature,  always  fmooth  and  calm-, 
but  equally  dangerous  to  the  mariner.  To  conclude,  directing 
our  eyes  toward  the  fouthern  or  northern  extremities  of  the 
globe,  we  dilcover  huge  maifes  of  ice,  which,  detaching  them- 
felves  from  the  polar  regions,  advance,  like  floating  mountains, 
to  the  temperate  climates,  where  they  diifolve  and  vanifii  from 
our  view.  Thebottom  of  the  ocean  and  the  (helving  (ides  of 
rocks  produce  plentiful  crops  of  plants  of  many  different  fpe- 
cies  :  its  foil  is  compoted  of  land,  gravel,  rocks,  and  (hells;  in 
lome  places  it  is  a  fine  clay,  in  others  a  compact  earth  :  and  in 
general,  the  bottom  of  the  fea  has  an  exabl  refemblance  to  the 
dry  land  which  we  inhabit. 

“  Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  the  dry  land.  Upon  an  atten¬ 
tive  obiervation  of  this,  we  (hall  find,  that  the  great  chains  of 
mountains  lie  nearer  the  equator  than  the  poles  ;  that  in  the 
old  continent  their  diredlion  is  more  from  eaft  to  weft  than 
from  fouth  to  north ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  new 
continent  they  extend  more  from  north  to  fouth  than  from 
eaft  to  weft.  But  what  is  llill  more  remarkable,  the  figure 
and  diredlion  of  thefe  mountains,  which  have  a  moll  irregular- 
appearance,  correfpond  fo  wonderfully,  that  the  prominent 
angles  of  one  mountain  are  conftantly  oppofite  to  the  concave 
angles  of  the  neighbouring  mountain,  and  of  equal  dimenfions, 
whether  they  be  leparated  by  an  extenfive  plain  or  a  (mail  val¬ 
ley.  I  have  further  remarked,  that  oppofite  hills  are  always 
nearly  of  the  fame  height ;  and  that  mountains  generally  oc¬ 
cupy  the  middle  of  continents,  iflands,  and  promontories,  di¬ 
viding  them  by  their  greateft  lengths.  I  have  likewife  traced 
the  courfes  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  find  that  their  direc¬ 
tion  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  fea-coafts  into  which  they 
empty  themfelves  ;  and  that,  during  the  greateft  part  of  their 
courfes,  they  follow  the  diredlion  of  the  mountains  from  which 
they  derive  their  origin.  The  fea-coafts  are  generally  bordered 
with  rocks  of  marble,  and  other  hard  (tones ;  or  rather  with 
earth  and  fluid  accumulated  by  the  waters  of  the  fea,  or  brought 
down  and  depofited  by  rivers.  In  oppofite  coalts,  feparated 
only  by  (mail  arms  of  the  fea,  the  different  ftrata  or  beds  of 
earth  are  of  the  fame  materials.  I  find  that  volcanoes  never 
exift  but  in  very  high  mountains  ;  that  a  great  number  of 
them  are  entirely  extinguiffied ;  that  Come  are  connedled  .to 
others  by  lubterranean  pallages,  and  their  eruptions  not  urifre- 
quently  happen  at  the  fame  time.  There  are  fimilar  commu¬ 
nications  between  certain  lakes  and  leas.  Some  rivers  fud- 
denly  difappear,  and  feem  fo  precipitate  themfelves  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  We  likewife  find  certain  mediterranean 
or  inland  feas,  that  conftantly  receive  from  many  and  great 
livers  prodigious  quantities  of  water,  without  any-augmenta- 
tion  of  their  bounds;  probably  difeharging  by  fubUrraneous 
pallages  all  thofe  extraneous  lupplies.  It  is  likewife  eafy  to 
diftinguifli  lands  which  have  been  long  inhabited,  from  thole 
new  countries  where  the  earth  appears  in  a  rude  Hate,  whore 
the  rivers  are  full  of  cataracts,  where  the  land  is  nearly  over¬ 
flowed  with  water  or  burnt  up  with  drought,  and  where  every 
place  capable  of  producing  trees  is  totally  covered  with  wood. 

“  Proceeding  in  our  examination,  we  dilcover  that  the 
upper  ftratum  of  the  earth  is  univerfally  the  fame  fubltane.e  : 
that  this  fubltance,  from  which  all  animals  and  vegetables  de¬ 
rive  their  growth  and  nonriftinient,  is  nothing  but  a  cornpo- 
fition  of  the  decayed  parts  pf  animal  and  vegetable  bodie$> 
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reduced  into  fuch  fmall  particles  that  their  former  organic  fhould  have  overturned  and  diffolved  the  whole  furface  of  the 
{fate  is  not  diftingu'flhable.  Penetrating  a  little  deeper,  we  earth  to  the  greateft  depths. 

find  the  real  earth,  beds  of  fand,  limeftone,  clay,  {hells,  mar-  6.  It  is  certain  (for  what  ieafon  he  does  not  mention), 

ble,  gravel,  chalk,  &c.  Thefe  beds  are  always  parallel  to  that  the  waters  of  the  fea  have,  at  fome  period  or  other,  re- 
each  other,  and  of  the  fame  thicknefs  throughout  their  whole  mained  for  a  fueceffion  of  ages  upon  what  we  now  know  to  be- 
extent.  In  neighbouring  hills,  beds  or  ftrata  of  the  fame  ma-  dry  land  ;  and  confequently  that  the  vaft  continents  of  Alia, 
terials  are  uniformly  found  at  the  fame  levels,  though  the  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  were  then  the  bottom  of  an 
'hills  be  feparated  by  large  and  deep  valleys.  Strata  of  immenfe  ocean,  replete  with  every  thing  which  the  prefent 

every  kind,  even  of  the  moll  folid  rocks,  are  uniformly  di-  ocean  produces. 


vided  by  perpendicular  fiflures.  Shells,  fkeletons  of  fifties, 
marine  .plants,  &c.  are  often  found  in  the  bov/els  of  the  earth, 
-and  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  even  at  the  greateft:  diftances 
from  the  fea.  Thefe  {hells,  fifties,  and  plants,  are  exadtly 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  exift  in  the  ocean.  Petrified  {hells  are 
to  be  met  with  alrnoft  every-where  in  prodigious  quantities : 
they  are  not  only  enclofed  in  rocks  of  marble  and  lime-ftone, 
as  well  as  in  earths  and  clays,  but  are  actually  incorporated 
and  filled  with  the  very  fubftances  in  which  they  are  enclofed. 
In  fine,  I  am  convinced,  from  repeated  observation,  that 
marbles,  lime-ftones,  chalks,  marles,  clays,  ,  firnd,  and  alrnoft 
all  terreftrial  fubftances,  wherever  fituated,  are  full  of  {hells 
and  other  fpoils  of  the  ocean.” 

From  thefe  pofitions,  which  he  lays  down  as  fadts,  Mr. 
Buffon  draws  the  following  conclufions  : 

1.  The  changes  which  the  earth  has  undergone  within  thefe 
laft  aoco  or  3000  years  mull  be  inconfiderable,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  revolutions  that  took  place  in  thofe  ages 
immediately  fucceeding  the  creation.  The  reafon  he  gives 
for  this  affertion  is,  that  terreftrial  fubftances  could  not  acquire 
folidity  but  by  the  continued  adtion  of  gravity  r  hence,  the 
earth  muft  have  been  originally  much  fofter  than  it  is  now, 
and  therefore  more  apt  to  be  changed  by  caufes  which  cannot 
mow  affedf  it. 

2.  It  feems  an  uncontrovertible  fadt,  that  the  dry  land 
which  we  now  inhabit,  and  even  the  fummits  of  the  higheft 
mountains,  were  formerly  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  fea ; 
for  fhells  and  other  marine  bodies  are  ftill  found  upon  the  very 
lops  of  mountains. 

3.  The  waters  of  the  fea  have  remained  for  a  long  track  of 
time  upon  the  furface  ;  becaufe  in  many  places,  fuch  immenfe 
banks  of  {hells  have  been  difcovered,  that  it  is  impoftible  fo 
great  a  multitude  of  animals  could  exift  at  the  fame  time.  - 

4.  From  this  circumftance  it  likewife  appears,  that  although 
the  materials  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  were  then  foft,  eaffly 
difunited,  moved,  and  tranfported  by  the  waters,  yet  thefe 
tranfportations  could  not  be  fuddenly  effedted  :  they  muft 
have  been  gradual  and  fucceffive,  as  fea-bodies  are  fometimes 
found  more  than  1000  feet  below  the  furface:  and  fuch  a 
thicknefs  of  earth,  or-  ftone,  could  not  be  accumulated  in  a 
fhort  time. 

5.  It  is  impoftible  thefe  effedts  could  be  owing  to  the  uni- 
verfal  deluge.  For,  though  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  all  the 
fhells  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  fhould  be  depofited  upon  the 
dry  land  3  yet,  befides  the  difficulty  of  eftablifting  this  fiuppo- 
fition,  it  is  plain,  that  as  fhells  are  found  incorporated  in 
marble,  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  higheft  mountains,  we  muft 
fuppofe  thefe  rocks  and  marbles  to  have  been  formed  all  at  the 
very  inftant  when  the  deluge  took  place  3  and  that  before  this 
grand  revolution,  there  were  neither  mountains,  nor  marbles, 
nor  rocks,  nor  clays,  nor  matter  of  any  kind  fimilar  to  what 
we  are  now  acquainted  with ;  as  they  all,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  contain  {hells,  and  other  produdtions  of  the  ocean. 
Befides,  at  the  lime  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  the  earth  muft 
.have  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  folidity,  by  the  adtion 
of  gravity  for  more  than  16  centuries.  During  the  fhort  time 
the  deluge  iafted,  therefore,  it  is  impoftible  that  the  waters 


7.  It  is  likewife  certain,  that  the  different  ftrata  of  the 
earth  are  horizontal  and  parallel  to  each  other.  This  parallel 
fituation  muft  therefore  be  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  which  have  gradually  accumulated  the  different  mate¬ 
rials,  and  given  them' the  fame  pofition  which  the  water  itfelf 
invariably  affumes. 

8.  It  is  certain  that  thefe  ftrata  muft  have  been  gradually- 
formed,  and  are  not  the  effedt  of  any  fudden  revolution  ;  be- 
caufe  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  ftrata  compofed  of  heavy 
materials  placed  above  light  ones 3  which  never  could  have 
happened,  if,  according  to  fome  authors,  the  whole  had  been 
blended  and  diffolved  by  the  deluge,  and  afterwards  precipitated. 

9.  No  other  caufe  than  the  motion  and  fediments  of  water 
could  poffibly  produce  the  regular  pofition  of  the  various 
ftrata  of  which  the  luperficial  part  of  this  earth  confifts.. 
The  higheft  mountains  are  compofed  of  parallel  ftrata,  as 
well  as  the  loweft  valleys.  Of  courfe,  the  formation  of  moun¬ 
tains  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  {hocks  of  earthquakes,  or  to 
the  eruptions  of  volcanoes.  Such  fmall  eminences  as  have 
been  raffed  by  volcanoes  or  convulfions  of  the  earth,  inftead 
of  becoming  compofed  of  parallel  ftrata,  are  mere  maffes 
of  weighty  materials,  blended  together  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion. 

Having  now,  as  he  thinks,  proved,  that  the  dry  and  habi¬ 
table  part  of  the  earth  has  remained  for  a  long  time  under 
the  waters  of  the  fea,  and  confequently  muft  have  undergone 
the  fame  changes  that  now  take  place  at  the  .bottom  of  the 
fea,  he  proceeds  to  enquire  what  thefe  changes  are. 

10.  The  ocean,  fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  has  ' been 
conftantly  agitated  by  the  tides,  occafioned  by  the  action  of 
the  fun  and  moon  ;  and  this  agitation  is  greater  in  the  equa¬ 
torial  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  becaufe  the  adtioa 
of  the  fun  and  moon  is  there  ftrongeft. 

11.  The  earth  performs  a  rapid  motion  on  its  axis  3  and 
confequently  its  parts  have  a  centrifugal  force,  which  is  alfo 
greateft  at  the  equator. 

12.  From  the  combined  adtion  of  the  two  laft-mentioned 
caufes,  the  tides,  and  the  motion  of  the  earth,  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded,  that  although  this  globe  had  been  originally 
a  perfedt  fphere,  its  diurnal  motion,  and  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  tides,  muft  necefiarily,  in  a  fucceffion  of  time, 
have  elevated  the  equatorial  parts,  by  gradually  carrying  mud, 
earth,  fand,  fnells,  &c.  from  other  climates,  and  depofiting 
them  at  the  equator. 

13.  On  this  fuppofition,  the  greateft  inequalities  on  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  ought  to  be  found,  and  in  fail  are  found,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator. 

14.  As  the  alternate  motion  of  the  tides  has  been  con- 
ftant  and  regular  fince  the  exiftence  of  the  world,  it  is  natural 
to  think,  that  at  each  tide,  the  water  carries  from  one  place 
to  another  a  fmall  quantity  of  matter,  which  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  a  fediment,  and  forms  thofe  horizontal  and  parallel 
ftrata  that  every-where  appear.  Here  it  may  indeed  be  ob- 
jedted,  that  as  the  flux  is  equal  to,  and  regularly  fucceeded 
by,  the  reflux',  the  two  contrary  motions  will  balance  each 
other ;  and  whatever  is  brought  in  by  the  flux  will  be  carried 
back  by  the. reflux.  The  motion  of  the  ocean,  therefore,  could 
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never  be  the  caufe  of  the  formation  even  of  parallel  ftrata  ; 
much  lefs  of  mountains,  and  all  the  inequalities  to  be  obferved 
in  this  globe.  To  this  Mr.  BufFon  replies,  that  the  alternate 
motion  of  the  waters  is  by  no  means  equal ;  for  the  fea  has 
a  continual  motion  from  eaft  to  weft  :  the  agitations  occaftoned 
by  the  winds  likewife  produce  great  inequalities  in  the  tides. 
It  muft  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that,  by  every  motion  of  the 
fe a*  particles  of  earth  and  other  mattet  muft  be  carried  from 
one  place  and  depofited  in  another :  and  that  thefe  collections 
of  matter  muft  a lTume  the  form  of  parallel  and  horizontal 
ftrata.  Laftly,  this  objection  is  obviated  by  a  well  known 
faCt.  On  all  coafis  where  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea 
is  dilcernible,  numberlefs  materials  are  brought  in  by  the  flux, 
which  are  not  carried  back  by  the  reflux.  The  fea  gradually 
increases  on  fome  places  and  recedes  from  others  ;  narrowing 
.  its  limits  by  depofiting  earth,  land,  (hells,  See.  which  naturally 
take  a  horizontal  pofition.  Thefe  materials  when  accumulated, 
and  elevated  to  a  certain  degree,  gradually  (hut  out  the  water, 
and  remain  for  ever  in  the  form  of  dry  land. 

1 5.  The  poffibility  of  a  mountain’s  being  formed  at  the 
fea  by  the  motion  and  fediments  of  the  water,  will  appear 
from  the  following  contiderations.  On  a  coaft  which  the  fea 
wafties  with  violence  during  the  flow  of  tide,  fome  part  of  the 
earth  muft  be  carried  off  at  every  ftroke  of  the  waves.  Even 
where  the  fea  is  bounded  by  rock,  it  is  a  known  faCt,  that  the 
rock  itlelf  is  greatly  wafted  by  the  water ;  and  consequently 
that  fmall  particles  are  carried  oft'  by  the  retreat  of  every 
wave.  Thofe  particles  of  earth  or  (tone  are  neceflarily  tranf- 
ported  to  fome  dirtance.  Whenever  the  agitation  of  the  water 
ceafes,  the  particles  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fediment, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  firft  ftratum,  which  is  either  ho¬ 
rizontal  or  inclined,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  furface 
on  which  they  fall.  This  ftratum  is  foon  Succeeded  by  an¬ 
other,  produced  by  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  thus  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  matter  will  be  amaffed,  and  depofited  in  parallel 
beds.  In  procefs  of  time  this  gradually  accumulating  mais 
will  become  a  mountain  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  exaCtly  re- 
fembling  both  in  external  and  internal  ftrudture,  thole  moun¬ 
tains  which  we  fee  on  the  dry  land.  If  there  happened  to  be 
(hells  in  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea  where  we  have  fup- 
pofed  the  fediments  to  be  depofited,  they  will  be  covered, 
filled,  and  incorporated  with  the  depofited  matter,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  general  mafs.  Thefe  (hells'  will  be  lodged  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  mountain,,  correfponding  to  the  times  in 
which  they  were  depofited  :  thofe  which  lay  at  the  bottom  be¬ 
fore  the  firft  ftratum  was  formed,  will  occupy  the  lowed  fta- 
tion  ;  the  others  will  be  found  in  places  more  elevated. 

t6.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  agitation  of  the  lea  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  winds  and  tides  is  only  fuperficial,  and  does  not 
affeCt  the  bottom,  efpecially  where  it  lies  very  deep.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  whatever  be  the  depth,  the 
whole  pnafs  is  put  in  motion  by  the  tides  at  the  fame  time; 
and  that,  in  a  fluid  globe,  this  motion  would  be  communicat¬ 
ed  even  to  the  centre.  The  attractive  power,  which  occafions 
the  flux  and  reflux,  is  penetrating.  It  aCts  equally  upon  every 
particle  of  the  mafs  ;  lo  that  the  quantity  of  its  force  at  dif¬ 
ferent  depths  may  be  determined  by  calculation.  We  cannot 
therefore  hefitate  in  pronouncing,  that  the  tides,  the  winds, 
and  all  other  caufes  of  motion  in  the  fea,  muft  produce 
heights  and  inequalities  in  its  bottom  ;  and  that  thefe  heights 
muft  uniformly  be  compofed  of  regular  ftrata  either  horizontal 
or  inclined.  The  heights  thus  produced  will  gradually  aug¬ 
ment  ;  like  the  waves  which  formed  them,  they  will  mu¬ 
tually  refpeCt  each  other ;  and  it  the  extent  of  the  bafe  be 
great,  in  a  courfe  of  years  they  will  form  a  vaft  chain  of 
mountains. 

Y01.  X- 


Whenever  eminences  are  formed,  they  interrupt  the  uni¬ 
form  motion  of  the  waters,  and  produce  currents.  Between 
two  neighbouring  heights  ia  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  there  muft 
be  a  current  which  will  follow  their  common  direction,  and, 
like  a  river,  cut  a  channel,  the  angles  of  which  will  be  alter¬ 
nately  oppofite  through  the  whole  extent  of  its  courfe.  Thefe 
heights  muft  continually  increafe :  for,  during  the  flow,  the 
water  will  depofit  its  ordinary  fediment  upon  their  ridges  ; 
and  the  waters  which  are  impelled  by  the  current  will  force 
along,  from  great  diftances,  quantities  of  matter,  which  will 
fubfide  between  the  hills,  and-,  at  the  fame  time,  fcoop  out  a 
valley  with  eorrefponding  angles  at  their  foundation.  Now, 
by  means  of  thefe  different  motions  and  fediments,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ocean,  though  formerly  fmooth,  mutt  foon  be  fur¬ 
rowed  and  interfperfed  with  hills  and  chains  of  mountains,  as 
we  actually  find  it  at  prefent.  The  foft  materials  of  which 
the  eminences  were  originally  compofed,  would  gradually  har¬ 
den  by  their  own  gravity.  Such  of  them  as  confifted  of  fandy 
and  cryUalline  particles,  would  produce  thofe  enormous  malles 
of  rock  and  flint,  in  which  we  find  cryftals  and  other  precious 
(tones.  Others,  compoled  of  ftony  particles  mixed  with  (hells, 
give  rife  to  thole  beds  of  lime-ftone  and  marble  in  which  vaft 
quantities  of  fea-fhells  are  Kill  found  incorporated. 

18.  Thefe  caufes,  as  before  obferved,  aCt  with  greater 
force  under  the  equator  than  in  other  climates ;  for  there  the 
tides  are  higher,  and  the  winds  more  uniform.  The  mountains 
of  Africa  and  Peru  are  the  higheft  in  the  world  ;  often  extend¬ 
ing  through  whole  continents,  and  ftretching  to  great  diftaBces 
under  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  mountains  of  Europe 
and  Alia,  which  extend  from  Spain  to  China,  are  not  fo  his>h 
as  thofe  of  Africa  and  South  America.  According  to  the  re¬ 
lations  of  voyagers,  the  mountains  of  the  north  are  but  fmall 
hills,  when  compared  with  the  mountains  of  the  equatorial 
regions.  Thofe  prodigious  chains  of  mountains  which  run 
from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  old  continent,  and  from  north  to  fouth 
in  the  new,  muft  have  been  formed  by  the  general  motion  of 
the  tides.  But  the  origin  of  the  lefs  confiderable  hills  muft 
be  aferibed  to  particular  motions  occafioned  by  the  winds,  cur¬ 
rents,  and  other  irregular  agitations  of  the  fea. 

Having  thus  difeutfed  fome  very  important  points  refpeCt 
ing  the  theory  of  the  earth,  our  author  now  proceeds  to  an- 
fiwer  other  queftions  which  feem  ftill  more  difficult  of  folution. 

19.  But  how  has  it  happened  that  this  earth,  which  we 
and  our  anceftors  have  inhabited  for  ages,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  an  immenfe  continent,  dry,  compact, 
and  removed  from  the  reach  of  water,  (hould,  if  formerly 
the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  be  now  exalted  to  fuch  a  height  above 
the  waters,  and  fo  completely  feparated  from  them  ?  Since 
the  waters  remained  fo  long  upon  the  earth,  why  have  they 
now  deferted  it  ?  What  accident,  what  caufe,  could  intro¬ 
duce  a  change  fo  great  ?  A  little  reflexion,  fays  he,  will 
furnifh  us  with  at  leaft  plaufible  l'olutions  to  thefe  feemingly 
fo  difficult  queftions.  We  daily  obferve  the  fea  gaining 
ground  on  certain  coafts,  and  lofing  it  en  others.  We  know 
that  the  ocean  has  a  general  and  uniform  motion  from  eaft  to 
weft;  that  it  makes  violent  efforts  againft  the  rocks  and  low 
grounds  which  encircle  it ;  that  there  are  whole  provinces 
which  human  induftry  can  hardly  defend  againft  the  fury  of 
the  waves  ;  and  that  there  are  in  fiances  of  iflands  which  have 
but  lately  emerged  from  the  waters,  and  of  regular  inun¬ 
dations.  Hiftory  informs  us  of  inundations  and  deluges 
of  a  more  extenfive  nature.  Ought  not  all  this  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  the  furface  of  the  earth  has  experienced 
very  great  revolutions,  and  that  the  fea  may  have  actu¬ 
ally  given  up  pofleflion  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  ground 
which  it  formerly  occupied  ?  Eor  example,  let  us  (uppole. 
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that  the  old  and  new  worlds 'were  formerly  but  one  continent  ; 
and  that,  by  a  violent  earthquake,  the  ancient  Atlantis  of 
Plato  was  funk.  The  confequence  of  this  mighty  revolution 
mult  neCeffarily  be,  that  the  fea  would  tufh  in  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  form  what  is  now  called  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and 
vaft  continents,  perhaps  thole  we  now  inhabit,  would  of  eourfe 
be  left  dry.  This  great  revolution  might  be  effedled  by  the 
fudden  failure  of  fome  immenfe  cavern  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  an  univerfal  deluge  would  infallibly  fucceed. 

20.  But,  however  conjectures  of  this  kind  may  Band,  it  is 
certain  that  fueh  a  revolution  hath  happened:;  and  we  may 
even  believe  that  it  hath  happened  naturally  ;  for  if  a 
judgment  of  the  future  is  to  be  formed  from  the  pad,  we 
have  only  to  attend  carefully  to  what  palTes  before  our  eyes. 
It  is  a  fadt  eftablifhed  by  the  repeated  obfervation  of  voyagers, 
that  the  ocean  has  a  conftant  motion. from*eaft  to  weft.  This 
motion,  like  the  trade-winds,  is  not  only  perceived  between 
the  tropics,  but  through  the  whole  temperate  climates,  and 
as  mar  the  poles  as  navigators  have  approached.  As  a  ne- 
ceffary  confequence  of  this  motion,  the  Pacific  ocean  muft 
make  continual  efforts  againft  the  coafts  of  Tartary,  China, 
and  India;  the  Indian  ocean  muft  adt  againft  the  eatt  coaft 
of  Africa  ;  and  the  Atlantic  muft  in  a  fimilar  manner  adt 
■againft  all  the  eaftern.  coafts  of  America.  Hence  the  fea  muft 
have  gained,  and  will  always  continue  to  . gain,  on  the  eaft, 
and  to  lofe  on  the  weft.  This  of  itfelf  would  be  fufticient 
to  prove  the  poffibility  of  the  change  of  the  fea  into  land, 
and  land  into  fea.  If  fueh  is  the  natural  effedt  of  the  fea’s 
motion  frorrt  eaft  to  weft,  may  it  not  reafonably  be  fuppofed, 
that  Aha,  and  all  the  eaftern  continent,  is  the  moft  ancient 
country  in  the  world;  and  that  Europe,  and  part  of  Africa, 
efpecially  the  weft  .parts  of  thefe  continents,  as  Britain, 
France,  -Spain,  &c.  aie  countries  of  a  more  recent  date  ? 

_2i.  The  caufe  of  the  perpendicular  fiffures  with  which  the 
earth  abounds,  is  eafily  inveftigated.  As  various  materials 
conftituting  the  different  firata  were  tranfported  by  the  waters, 
and  depofited  in  the  form  of  fediments,  they  would  at  firft  be 
in'  a  very  dibit ed  ftate,  and  would  gradually  harden  and  part 
with  the  fuperftuous  quantity  of  moifture  they  contained.  In 
proeefs  of  time,  drying,  they  would  naturally  contract  and 
Split  at  irregular  diftances.  Thefe  fiffures  neceffarily  affumed 
a  perpendicular  diredfion  ;  becaufe  in  this  diredtion  the  adtion 
of  gravity  of  one  particle  upon  another  is  equal  to  nothing  : 
but  it  afts  direftly  oppofite  to  this  defeription,  in  a  horizontal 
fituation  :  the  diminution  in  bulk  could  have  no  fenfible  effedt 
hut  in  a  vertical  line.  The  contradtion  of  the  parts  in  dry¬ 
ing,  therefore,  and  not  the  contained  water  forcing  an  iftue, 
^#s  has  been  alleged  by  fome,  is  the  caufe  of  perpendicular 
fiffures  ;  for  it  may  be  often  remarked,  that  the  fides  of  tbofe 
fiffures,  through  their  whole  extent,  correfpond  as  .exadtly  as 
the  two  fides  of  a  fplit  piece  of  wood. 

22.  Perpendicular  fiffures  vary  greatly  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  openings.  Some  are  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  ; 
others  a  foot  or  two  feet ;  fome  extend  feveral  fathoms,  and 
give  rife  to  thofe  vaft  precipices  which  fo  frequently  occur 
between  oppofite  parts  of  the  fame  rocks,  in  the  Alps  and 
other  high  mountains.  It  is  plain,  that  the  filfures,  the 
openings  of  which  are  fmall,  have  been  occafioned  folely  by 
drying.  But  thofe  which  extend  feveral  feet  are  partly  owing 
to  another  caufe  ;  namely,  the  finking  of  the  foundation  upon 
one  fide,  while  that  of  the  other  remains  firm.  If  the  bafe 
finks  but  a  line  or  two,  when  the  height  is  confiderable,  an 
■  opening  of  feveral  feet,  or  even  fathoms,  will  be  the  confe¬ 
quence.  When  rocks  are  founded  on  clay  or  land,  they  feme- 
times  flip  a  little  to  one  fide ;  apd  the  filfures  are  of  eourfe 
augmented  by  this  motion. 

23.  The  large  openings,  however,  and  prodigious  cuts. 


which  are  to  he  met  with  in  rocks  and  mountains,  are  to  be- 
aferibed  to  another  eaule.  They  could  be  produced  no  other 
way  than  by  the  finking  of  immenfe  fubterraneous  caverns, 
that  were  unable  any  longer  to  fuftain  their  incumbent  load 
But  thefe  cuts  or  Intervals  in  mountains  are  not  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  perpendicular  fiffures  :  they  appear  to  have 
been  ports  opened  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  nations.  This  l'eems  to  be  the  intention  of  all  large 
Openings  in.  chains  of  mountains,  and  of  thofe  ft raits  by  which 
different  parts  of  the  ocean  are  connedled.;  as  the  llraits  of 
Thermopylae,  of  Gibraltar,  &c.  the  gaps  or  ports  in  mount 
Caucafus,  the  Cordileras,  &c. 

24.  But  the  greateft  changes  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth 
are  occaftoned  by  rains,  rivers,  and  torrents  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Thefe  derive  their  origin  from  vapours  raffed  by  the 
fun  from  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  and  which  are  tranfported 
by  tbewinds  through  every  climate.  The  progrefs  of  thefe 
vapours,  which  are  fupported  by  the  air,  and  tranfported  at 
the  plcafure  of  the  winds,  is  interrupted  by  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  accumulate  Into  clouds,  and  fall  down 
in  the  form  of  rain,  dew,  or  fnow.  At  firft,  thefe  waters  de- 
feended  into  the  plains  without  any  fixed  eourfe ;  but  they 
gradually  hollowed  out  proper  channels  for  themfelves.  By 
the  power  of  gravity  they  ran  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains ; 
and  penetrating  or  ditfolving  the  lower  grounds,  they  carried 
along  with  them  fand  and  gravel,  cut  deep  furrows. in  the 
plains,  and  thus  opened  paflages  to  the  fea,  which  always  re¬ 
ceives  as  much  water  by  rivers  as  it  lofes  by  evaporation. 
The  windings  in  the  channels  of  rivers  have  uniformly  corre- 
fponding  angles  on  their  oppofite  banks  ;  and  as  mountains 
and  hills,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  banks  of  the  valleys 
by  which  they  are  feparated,  have  likewife  finuofities  with  cor- 
refponding  angles,  this  circumftance  feems  to  demonftrate, 
that  the  valleys  have  been  gradually  formed  by  currents  of  the 
ocean,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  channels  of  rivers  have 
been  produced.  Rivers  produce  confiderable  changes  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth  ;  they  carry  off  the  foil,  wear  away  the 
molt  folid  rocks,  and  remove  every  thing  that  oppofes  their 
paffage.  The  waters  of  the  clouds  alfo,  which  defcend  upon 
the  mountains,  by  continually  walking  away  fome  part  of  the 
earth,  tend  to  level  them  with  the  plains  ;  and  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  fo,  if  time  enough  were  allowed  for  that  purpofe. 

25.  From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean  have  produced  all  the  moun¬ 
tains,  valleys,  and  other  inequalities  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  :  that  currents  of  the  fea  have  fcooped  out  the  valleys, 
elevated  the  hills,  and  bellowed  on  them  the  correfponding 
diredlions  :  that  the  fame  waters  of  the  ocean,  by  tranfport- 
ing  and  depofiting  earth,  &:c.  have  given  rife  to  the  parallel 
ftrata  :  that  the  waters  from  the  heavens  gradually  deftroy  the 
eftedls  of  the  fea,  by  continually  diminilhing  the  heights  of 
the  mountains,  filling  up  the  valleys,  and  choking  up  the 
mouths  of  rivers  ;  and  by  reducing  every  thing  to  its  proper 
level,  they  will  in  time  reftore  the  earth  to  the  fea,  which  by 
its  natural  operations  will  again  create  new  continents  inter- 
fperfed  with  mountains  and  valleys,  and  every  way  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  we  now  inhabit. 

Thus  far  our  author  preferves  fome  degree  of  plaufibility 
in  his  reafoning  ;  but  in  his  account  of  the  original  formation 
of  the  earth,  he  certainly  goes  to  the  utmotl  verge  of  probabi¬ 
lity,  or  perhaps  of  poffibility,  in  his  fuppofitions.  According  to 
him,  all  the  planets  in  our  fyllem  were  originally  parts  of  the 
fun  himfelf.  They  were  detached  from  his  body  all  at  once 
by  a  mighty  ftroke  of  a  comet.  The  poflibility  of  driving  off 
fueh  a  quantity  of  matter  from  the  fun  by  a  tingle  ftroke,  he 
labours  hard  to  prove;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  greateft 
difficulty  in  his  fyftem. — cr  To  this  theory,"’  lays  he,  “  it  may 
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be  obje&ed,  that  if  the  planets  had  been  driven  off  from 
the  fun. by  a  comet,  in  place  of  deferibing  circles  round  him, 
they  mult,  according  to  the  law  of  projectiles,  have  returned 
to  the  fame  place  from  whence  they  had  been  forced  ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  projeCIile  force  of  the  planets  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  impulfe  of  a  comet. 

“  I  reply,  that  the-planets  itfued  not  from  the  fun  in  the 
form  of  globes,  but  in  the  form  of  torrents;  the  motion  of 
whole  anterior  particles  behoved  to  be  accelerated  by  thofe  be¬ 
hind,  and  the  attraction  of  the  anterior  particles  would  alfo 
accelerate  the  motion  of  the  polherior ;  and  that  this  accele¬ 
ration,  produced  by  one  or  both  of  thele  caul'es,  might  be 
fuch  as  would  necetfarily  change  the  original  motion  arifing 
from  the  impulfe  of  the  comet ;  and  that,  from  this  cafe, 
.might  refult  a  motion  fimilar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  pla¬ 
nets  ;  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  fhock  of  the 
comets  removes  the  fun  out  of  its  former  ftation.  This  rea- 
foning  may  be  illuftrated  by  an  example.  Suppofea  mufket- 
ball  difeharged  from  the  top  of  a  mountain;!  and  that  the 
force  of  the  powder  was  fufficient  to  fend  It  beyond  a  fetnidia- 
meter  of  the  earth  :  it  is  certain  that  tftisfbaif  would  revolve 
round  the  earth,  and  return  at  every  resolution  to  the  place 
from  whence  it  had  been  difeharged.  But,  inftead  of  a  muf- 
ket-ball,  if  a  rocket  were  employed,  the  continued  aftion  of 
the  tire  would  greatly  accelerate  the  original  impulfive  mo¬ 
tion.  This  rocket  would  by  no  means  return  to  the  fame 
point  like  the  ball  ;  but,  coctcris  paribus,  would  del'cribe  an 
orbit,  the  perigee  of  which  would  be  more  or  leis  diilant  from 
the  earth  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  change  pro¬ 
duced  in  its  direction  by  the  accelerating  force  of  the  tire. 
In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  original  proje&ile  force  imprelled 
by  the  comet  on  the  torrent  of  lolar  matter  was  accelerated, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  planets  formed  by  this  torrent  acquired 
their  circular  or  eliptical  movements  around  the  fun.” 

In  like  manner,  he  accounts  for  the  formation  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  fecondary.  planets.  The  revolutions  of  the  pri¬ 
maries  on  their  axes,  he  accounts  for  from  the  obliquity  of 
the  original  ftroke  impreffed  by  the  comet.  The  oblate  fphe- 
roidal  figure  of  the  earth  is  eafily  deduced  from  its  diurnal 
motion,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  whole  at  its  firft  formation. 
The  flattening  at  the  poles  he  eflimates  at  about  one  230th 
part  of  the  whole.  As  this  computation  dithers  confiderably 
from  the  account  given  by  the  mathematicians  who  were  fent 
to  ditherent  parts  of  the  world  on  purpofe  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  who  made  the  flatnets  at  the  poles 
equal  to  one  17  5th  part  of  the  whole,  he  fuppofes  this  dif¬ 
ference  to  have  arifen  from  changes  that  have  fince  taken 
place  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  occafioned  by  the  caufes 
already  mentioned.  He  then  proceeds  to  account  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  all  things,  in  the  following  manner. — “  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident,  that  the  earth  affumed  its  figure  when  in  a 
melted  ftate  :  and,  topurfue  our  theory,  it  is  natural  to  think, 
that  the  earth,  when  it  iflued  from  the  tun,  had  no  other  form 
•but  that  of  a  torrent  of  melted  and  inflamed  matter :  that 
this  torrent,  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts,  took  on  a 
globular  figure,  which  its  diurnal  motion  changed  into  a  fphe- 
roid  :  that  when  the  earth  cooled,  the  vapours,  which  are  ex¬ 
panded  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  gradually  condenfed,  fell 
down  in  the  form  of  water  upon  the  furface,  depofiting  at 
the  fame  time  a  flimy  fubflance  mixed  with  fulphnr  and  f’alts ; 
part  of  which  was  carried  by  the  motion  of  the  waters  into 
the  perpendicular  fiflures  of  the  flrata,  and  produced  metals  ; 
and  the  reft  remained  oh  the  furface,  and  gave  rife  to  the  ve¬ 
getable  mold,  which  abounds  in  different  places,  with  more'* 
or  lefs  of  animal  or  vegetable  particle*,  the  organization  of 
which  is  not  obvious  to  the  fenfes. 


u  Thus  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe  were  originally  com- 
pofed  of  vitrified  matter ;  and,  Tbelieve,  they  are  fo  at  pre-- 
fent.  Above  this  vitrified  matter  were  placed  thofe  bodies 
which  the  fire  had  reduced  to  the  fmallett  particles,  as  lands, 
which  are  only  portions  of  glafs  j  and  above  thefe,  pumice- 
flones,  and  the  fcoriae  of  melted  matter,  which  produced  the 
different  clays.  The  whole  was  covered  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  500  or  6 00  feet,  which  originated  from  the  conden- 
fation  of  the  vapours  when  the  earth  began  to  cool.  This 
water  depofited  a  ftratum  of  mud,  mixed  with  all  thofe  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  capable  of  being  lublimed  or  exhaled  by  fire  : 
and  the  air  was  formed  of  the  raoll  lubtile  vapours,  which, 
from  their  levity,  rofe  above  the  water. 

“  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  earth  when  file  tides,  the 
winds,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun,  began  to  introduce  changes 
on  its  furface.  The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  that  of 
the  tides,  elevated  the  waters  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and 
neceffarily  tranfported  thither  great  quantities  of  (lime,  clay, 
and  land ;  and  by  thus  elevating  thofe  parts  of  the  earth, 
they  perhaps  funk  thole  under  the  poles  about  two  leagues, 
or  a  230th  part  of  the  whole,  as  was  formerly  remarked  :  for 
the  waters  would  eafily  reduce  into  powder,  pumice-ftones, 
and  other  fpongy  parts  of  the  vitrified  matter  upon  the  furface  ; 
and  by  this  means  excavate  fome  places  and  elevate  others* 
which,  in  time,  would  produce  itlands  and  continents,  and 
all  thofe  inequalities  on  the  furface,  which  are  more  confi- 
derable  towards  the  equator  than  towards  the  poles.  The 
higheft  mountains  lie  between  the  tropics  and  the  middle  of 
the  temperate  zones,  and  the  lowed  from  the  polar  circles 
towards  the  poles.  Indeed,  both  the  land  and  fea  have  molt 
inequalities  between  the  tropics,  as  is  evident  from  the  incre¬ 
dible  number  of  iflands  peculiar  to  thofe  regions.” 

From  the  preceding  extra&s,  the  theories  of  Drs.  Burnet 
and  Woodward,  as  well  as  Meifrs.  Whifton  and  Buffon,  will 
be  eafily  underftood  ;  but  the  deficiency  of  all  of  them  muft 
be  exceedingly  obvious  even  to  the  molt  fuperficial  reader. 
They  all  alfume  only  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulfion  as 
agents;  without  confidering,  that  thefe  two  powers,  or  in¬ 
deed  any  other  two  with  which  mankind  are  acquainted, 
could  only  have  compofed  matters  nearly  fimilar  to  each  other. 
If  the  original  particles  of  matter  are  homogeneous,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  fimilar  powers,  all  the  matters  we  fee  ought  to 
be  homogeneous  alfo.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe. 
Some  parts  of  it  we  fee  are  exceedingly  hard,  others  propor- 
tionably  foft.  The  parts  of  fome  bodies  attraCt  each  other 
violently  ;  thofe  of  others  have  hardly  any  attraftion  for  each 
other,  but  are  leparable  by  the  fmalleft  force.  And  though 
it  fhould  be  granted,  that  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repul¬ 
fion  were  originally,  different  in  different  parts  of  matter,  we 
have  Hill  to  explain  by  what  means  the  fimilar  parts  of  matter 
found  out  each  other  infuchachaos  as  the  earthoriginally  was. 
This  feems  an  infupeiable  difficulty  in  the  fyftems  of  Drs. 
Burnet  and  Woodward  ;  and  is  equally,  though  lefs  confpi- 
cuoufly  fo,  in  thofe  ot  Whifton  and  Button. 

EARTH-NUTS,  or  Ground-Nuts  ( Encycl .).  The  roots 
of  the  water-hemlock,  a  poilonous  plant  which  bears  fome 
general  relemblance  to  that  ot  the  arachis,  are  fometimes 
miflaken  for  the  latter.  See  an  inftance  of  this  under  Poi¬ 
sons  in  this  SurruEMENT. 

EAR-WAX,  or  Cerumen  {Encycl.).  Citizens  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  have  analyfed  the  ear-wax,  and  found  that  it 
confiftssof  the  following  fubftances.  1.  Of  an  oily  matter, 
more  refembling  the  fat  which  is  contained  in  the  gall  than 
any  other  animal  fat.  2.  Ot  an  albuminous  animal  fubflance. 

3.  Of  a  colouring  principle,  which,  by  its  bitter  tafle  and  its 
dole  combination  with  fat,  comes  near  to  the  colouring  priiy* 
-tuple  of  the  bile. 
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EASTBOURN,  a  town  in  Suffex,  noted  for  plenty  of  the 
Birds  called  wheatearg,  and  as  a  place  of  refort  for  bathing. 
Tt  is  feated  near  the  Englifih  Channel,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Lewes,  and  65  S.S.E.  of  London. 

EAST- LODE,  a  mean  borough  in  Cornwall  ;  16  miles  W. 
of  Plymouth;  232  from  London. 

EASTON,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Northampton,  feated  at  the'  confluence  of  the  Leigh  and 
Delaware,  46  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  75. 
17.  V/.  Lat.  40.  21.  N, 

EASTONNESS,  the  molt  eafterly  cane  on  the  coaft  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  N.  point  of  Southwold  Bay. 

EAU-DE-LU C E  (E iicycl.),  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  foap  are  dilfolved  in 
four  ounces  of  rcf.tifi.ed  fpirit  of  wine;  after  which  the  folu- 
tiora  is  ftrained.  A  dram  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  is  then 
added.,  and  the  whole  filtrated:  with  this  folution  fhould  he 
mixed  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  ffrongeft  volatile  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  in  a  cr.yftal  glals  bottle,  as  will,  when  lufficiently 
lhaken,  produce  a  beautiful  milk-white  liquor.  If  a  kind  of 
cream-  fhould  fettle  on  the  furface,  it  will  be  requifite  to  add 
a  fmali  quantity  of  the  fpirituous  folution  of  foap. — Thofe 
who  may  wiffi  to  have  this  liquor  perfumed  may  employ  la¬ 
vender  or  Hungary  water  inffead  of  the  fpirit  of  wine. 

This  compofition  is,  howevdr,  feldom  obtained  in  a  ge¬ 
nuine  ftate  when  purchafed  at  the  fhops.  Its  ule,  as  an  ex¬ 
ternal  remedy,  is  very  extenfive  ;  for  it  has  not  only  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  curing-the  bites  of  vipers,  wafps,  bees,  gnats,  ants, 
and  other  infedts,  but  alfo  for  burns,  and  even  the  bite  of  a 
mad  A>g,  though  not  always  with  uniform  fuccefs.  Be- 
fides,  it  affords  one  of  the  fafeft  ftimulants  in  cates  of  luffh- 
cation  from  mephitic  vapours,  and  in  that  ffate  of  apoplexy 
"which  is  termed  fcrous,  as  likewife  after  excefiive  intoxi¬ 
cation,  and  in  all  thofe  paralytic  complaints  where  the  veffels 
of  the  fkin,  or  the  mufcular  fibre,  require  to  be  excited  into 
adfion.  Neverthelefs,  it  ought  to  be  uled  with  due  precau¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Nicholfon,  in  his  Journal,  has  related  the  following  ex¬ 
periments,  made  to  procure  this  liquid.  He  confiders  maftic 
as  a  principal  ingredient,  and  the  great  fecret  by  which  the 
milkinefs  has  been  communicated  to  it. 

One  dram  of  the  redlified  oil  of  amber  was  dilfolved  in  four 
ounces  of  the  ffrongeft  ardent  fpirit  of  the  (hops  ;  its  fpecific 
gravity  being  .840  at  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  A  portion 
of  the  clear  fpirit  was  poured  upon  a  larger  quantity  of  fine 
powdered  maffic  than  it  was  judged  could  be  taken  up.  This 
was  occalionally  agitated  without  heat ;  by  which  means  the 
gum  refin  was  for  the  moil  part  gradually  dilfolved.  One 
part  of  the  oily  folution  was  poured  into  a  phial,  and  to  this 
was  added  one  part  of  the  folution  of  maftic.  No  opacity  or 
other  change  appeared.  Four  parts  of  ftrong  caultic  volatile 
alkali  were  then  poured  in,  and  immediately  lhaken.  The 
fluid  was  of  a  denfe  opake  white  colour,  affording  a  flight 
ruddy  tinge  when  the  light  was  feen  through  a  thin  portion  of 
it.  In  a.  fecond  mixture,  four  parts  of  the  alkali  were  added 
to  one  of  the  folution  of  maftic;  it  appeared  of  a  lefs  denfe 
and  more  yellowilh  white  than  the  former  mixture.  More  of 
the  gum  refinous  folution  was  then  poured  in ;  but  it  ftill  ap¬ 
peared  lefs  opake  than  that  mixture.  It  was  ruddy  by  tranf- 
Kiffted  light.  The  uft  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  oily 
folution  inffead  of  that  of  maftic.  The  white  was  much  lefs 
denfe  than  either  of  the  foregoing  compounds,  and  the  requi¬ 
fite  opacity  was  not  given  by  augmenting  the  dole  of  the  oily 
folution.  No  ruddinefs  nor  other  remarkable  appearance  was 
feen  by  tranimitted  light.  Thefe  mixtures  were  left  at  repofe 
for  two  days;  no  feparation  appeared  in  either  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  containing  maftic ;  the  compound  confuting  of  the 
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oily  folution  and  alkali  became  paler  by  the  feparation  of  a 
cream  at  the  top. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  three  mixtures, 
fubjedt  to  variation  of  the  quantity  of  its  ingredients,  and  the 
odorant  additions  which  may  be  made,  is  a  good  eau-de-luce. 

J11  a  lubfequent  number  of  the  fame  journal,  we  have  the 
following  recipe  by  one  of  the  author’s  correfpondents,  who 
had  often  proved  its  value  by  experience.  “  Digeft  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  whiteft  pieces  of  maftic,  feledted  for  this 
purpofe,  and  powdered,  in  two  ounces  of  alcohol ;  and,  when 
nearly  diflblved,  add  twenty  grains  of  elemi  (fee  Aravins, 
Encyd.).  When  both  the  refins  are  dilfolved,  add  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  drops  of  redlified  oil  of  amber,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  elfence  of  bergamot  :  (hake  the  whole  well  together, 
and  let  the  feces  fubfide.  The  folution  will  be  of  a  pale  am¬ 
ber  colour.  It  is  to  be  added,  in  very  fmali  portions,  to  the  beft 
aqua  ammoniae  purae,  until  it  affumes  a  milky  whitenefs, 
fhaking  the  phial  well  after  each  addition,  as  diredted  by 
Macquer.  The  ftrength  and  caullicity  of  the  ammoniac  are 
of  moll  eflential  confequence.  If,  upon  the  addition  of  the 
firft  drop  or  feb'^fr.the  lindture,  a  denfe  opake  coagulated 
precipitate  is  formed,-’ not  much  unlike  that  which  appears 
on  dropping  a  folution  of  filver  into  water  {lightly  impregnated 
with  common  fait,  it  is  too  ftrong,  and  muft  be  diluted  with 
alcohol.  A  confiderable  proportion  of  the  tindture,  perhaps  one 
to  four,  ought  to  be  requifite  to  give  the  liquor  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  opacity.” 

EAUSE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gers,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Condon.  Long  o.  10.E.  Lat.  43. 51.  N. 

EBENEZER,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Georgia, 
fituate  on  the  Savannah,  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Savannah. 
Long.  81.  22.  W.  Lat.  32.  28.  N. 

EBENFURTK,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  built 
by  the  Knights  Templars,  on  the  Leyta,  18  miles  S.  of 
Vienna. 

EBERBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  remarkable  for  its  wine.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Neckar,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Heidelberg.  Long.  8.  56.  E. 
Lat.  49.  26.  N. 

EBERBERG,  a  caftle  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nahe  and  Alfen, 
eight  miles  S.W.  of  Creutznach.  Long.  7.  52.  E.  Lat.  49, 
38.  N, 

EBERSTEIN,  a  diftridt  and  caftle  of  Suabia,  fubjedl  to 
the  margrave  of  Baden.  The  caftle  is  the  chief  place,  fix 
miles  S.E.  of  Baden.  Long.  8,  20.  E.  Lat.  48.  46.  N. 

Eberstein,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Rhine,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Strafburg.  Long.  7.  46.  E. 
Lat.  48.  29  N. 

EBERVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Puy-de-Dome,  with  a  late  rich  Benedidtine  abbey,  it  is  feat*- 
ed  on  the  Scioule,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Riom.  Long.  3. 
15.  E.  Lat.  45.  59.  N. 

EBULLITION,  the  fame  with  Boiling.  The  word  is 
alfo  ufed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  Effervescence. 

ECCLEFECHx\N,  a  village  in  Duinfriesfhire,  noted  for 
its  great  monthly  market  for  cattle.  It  is  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Dumfries, 

ECCLESHAL,  a  town  in  Staffordlhire,  with  a  market  on 
Friday.  It  is  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Sow,  and  the 
bifhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  has  a  caftle  here.  It  is  fix 
miles  N.W.  of  Stafford  and  143  of  London.  Long.  2.  9.  W. 
Lat.  53.  3.  N. 

ECHTERNACH,  a  town  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  river 
Sout,  in  a  valley  furrounded  by  mountains,  18  miles  N.E.  of 
Luxemburg.  Long.  6  33.  E.  Lat.  49.  50.  N. 

EC  KEREN,  a  village  of  Brabant,  five  miles  N.ef  Bra- 
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bant.  A  battle  was  fought  here  in  1703,  between  the  French 
and  the  allies. 

ECYA,  or  Exija,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lufia.  It  contains  20  convents,  and  about  9,000  inhabitants, 
wbofe  principal  trade  is  in  wool  and  hemp.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Xenil,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Cordova.  Long.  4.  27.  W. 
Lat.  37.  39.  N. 

EDAM,  a  town  of  North  Elolland,  famous  for  its  red- 
rind  cheefes ;  feated  on  the  Zuider-Zee,  20  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Amfterdam.  Long.  4.  58.  E.  Lat.  52.  32.  N. 

EDDYSTONE,  the  name  of  fome  rocks  in  the  Englifh 
Channel,  which  caufe  variety  of  contrary  fets  of  the  tide  or 
current  in  their  vicinity.  They  are  fituate  S.S.W.  from  the 
middle  of  Plymouth  Sound,  at  the  diftance  of  14  miles. 
They  are  almoft  in  the  line  which  joins  the  Start  and  the 
Lizard  Points,  and  their  fituation  with  regard  to  the  Atlantic 
is  fuch,  that  all  the  heavy  feas  from  the  S.W.  come  uncon¬ 
trolled  upon  the  Eddyftone  rocks,  and  break  over  them  with 
the  utmoft  fury.  On  the  principal  rock  (for  the  reft  are  un¬ 
der  water)  Mr.  Winftanley,  in  1696,  undertook  to  build  a 
lighthoufe;  and  he  completed  it  in  1700.  This  architect 
was  fo  certain  of  the  liability  of  this  ftrubture,  that  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  wifh  to  be  in  it  during  the  moll  tremendous 
ilorm.  Unfortunately  he  had  his  wilh  :  it  was  deftroyed  in 
the  dreadful  ftorm,  November  27,  1703,  when  he  periflied 
in  it.  In  1 709,  another  built  of  wood,  but  on  a  different  con¬ 
tinuation,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Rudyard,  which  was  confirmed 
by  fire  in  1755.  Another,  of  flone,  was  begun  by  Mr.  Smea- 
ton,  on  April  2,  1 757 ,  and  finifhed  Auguft  4,  1759.  The 
rock,  which  dopes  towards  the  S.W.  is  cut  into  horizontal 
tleps,  into  which  are  dove-tailed,  and  united  by  a  flrong  ce¬ 
ment,  Portland  Hone,  and  granite.  The  whole,  to  the  height 
of  35  feet  from  the  foundation,  is  a  folid  of  ftones,  engrafted 
into  each  other,  and  united  by  every  means  of  additional 
llrength.  The  building  has  four  rooms,  one  over  the  other, 
and  at  the  top  a  gallery  and  lantern.  The  flone  floors  are 
flat  above,  but  concave  beneath,  and  are  kept  from  preffing 
againft  the  Tides  of  the  building  by  a  chain  let  into  the  walls. 
It  is  nearly  80  feet  high,  and  fince  its  completion  has  been 
affaulted  by  the  fury  of  the  elements,  without  buffering  the 
fmalleli  injury.  Its  diftance  from  the  Ram  Head,  the  neareft 
point  ofland,  is  12  miles.  Long.  4.  24.  W.  Lat.  50.  8.  N. 

EDEN,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Weftmoreland,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Yorkfhire,  and  running  N.  by  Appleby  and  Carlille, 
falls  into  Solway  Frith. 

EDENTON,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  N.  fide 
of  Albemarle  Sound,  with  an  epifcopal  church.  It  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Chowan  County,  and  78  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Wil- 
iiamfburgh.  Long.  76.  40.  W.  Lat.  35.  58.  N. 

EDGHILL,  a  village  in  Warwickfhire,  where  the  firft 
battle  was  fought  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  in 
1642.  It  is  14  miles  S.  of  Warwick. 

EDGWAllE,  a  town  in  Middlelex,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday,  eight  miles  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  14.  W. 
Lat.  5 1.  37.  N. 

EDIKOFEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  near  which  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  French 
and  Prullians  on  July  12,  1794;  the  conteft  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  the  viftory  doubtful ;  but  the  battle  was  renewed 
the  next  day,  and  terminated  in  favour  of  the  French. 

EDINBURGH  ( Encycl .).  As  many  of  our  readers  may 
feel  a  latisfa<ftion  in  being  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  medical  education  is  conduced  in  a  feminary  fo  much 
celebrated  as  that  of  Edinburgh,  we  here  inlert  it,  from 
vol.  VI.  of  the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal. 

The  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  by  James  the 
Vlth  of  Scotland,  about  the  year  x  c8 1 ,  and  is  denominated  in 

Vol.  X. 


all  official  writings,  Academia  Jacobi  Sexfi,  Regis  Scotorum 
quee  Edinburgi  eji.  It  confifts  of  a  principal  and  profeffors, 
who  have  fmall  falaries,  and  all  of  them,  except  the  regius 
profeffors,  are  appointed  by  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh, 
who  have  likewife  the  power  of  intlituting  new  profeflorfhips 
when  they  fhall  fee  occafion.  The  principal,  with  the  whole 
body  of  profeffors,  form  the  Senatus  Academicus,  which  ena6Is 
laws- for  the  regulation  of  the  college,  and  fettles  alt  matters  re¬ 
lating  thereto.  Degrees  are  confirmed-,  at  certain  periods,  by 
the  principal  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  this  body. 
There  is  an  endowment  of  a  few  pounds  per  annum  fora  fmall 
and  limited  number  of  burfars,  but  there  are  no  fellows. 

Moft  of  the  profeffors,  and  the  whole  number  of  ftudents, 
live  in  the  town;  the  latter  wear  no  particular  drefs,  are  fub- 
je£t  to  no  college  laws,  and  may  attend  the  lectures  at  fuch 
times  only  as  they  plealc.  There  is  indeed  a  fmall  fine  for  ab- 
fence  or  inattention,  at  one  or  two  of  the  junior  daffies,  as 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  The  college  exercifes,  befides  thofe  of 
conftruing,  tranilating,  or  demonftrating,  at  the  Latin,  Greek, 
or  mathematical  claffes,  are  writing  occafional  effays  on  fub- 
jedls  conneded  with  their  ftudies ;  at  the  logic,  the  higher 
Latin  and  Greek  claffes,  the  divinity,  and  of  late  years  at 
the  moral  philofophy.  The  only  clafs,  we  believe,  at  which 
there  is  any  examination  on  what  has  been  previously  heard, 
is  the  logic.  It  is  rather  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  not 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  competition  in  the  various 
claffes  of  this  univerfity  ;  and  it  is  a  circumftanee  which  mud 
naturally  excite  confiderable  wonder  among  thofe  who  are  in¬ 
formed  of  it,  that  there  is  not  a  Angle  medal  or  prize  of  any 
kind  ever  offered  for  the  heft  effiay  on  any  fubje£t,  whether  li¬ 
terary  or  philofophical.  When  jt  is  confidered  how  great  is 
the  inducement  afforded  to  induftry  by  an  honorary  reward 
of  this  kind,  how  trifling  is  the  expence  attending  it,  and  how 
very  many  there  are  of  diftinguiftied  rank,  fortune,  and  repu¬ 
tation,  who  have  had  the  elements,  if  not  the  whole  of  their 
education,  at  this  univerfity,  it  is  extremely  Angular  that  no 
endowment  of  this  nature  has  ever  been  made.  The  pro¬ 
feffors  themfelves,  who  amount  to  a  confiderable  number, 
and  are  highly  refipedable  for  their  learning  and  talents, 
might,  by  a  very  fmall  individual  contribution,  raife  a  futfi- 
cient  fum  annually  for  defraying  the  expence  of  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  prize  medals. 

The  profeflorfhips  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  are  di¬ 
vided  into  four  faculties,  viz.  the  faculty  of  theology,  of  lata. 
of  medicine,  and  of  arts ;  and  the  whole  number  of  profeflois 
amounts  to  about  twenty-four. 

In  tb  e  faculty  of  theology  is  comprifed  divinity,  church  hif- 
tory,  Hebrew  and  oriental  languages  : 

In  the  faculty  of  law,  civil  law,  law  of  nature  and  nations, 
univerlal  hillory,  and  Scot’s  law  : 

In  the  faculty  of  medicine,  anatomy  and  furgery,  practice 
of  phyfic,  chemillry,  mateiia  medica,  theory  of  phyfic,  bo¬ 
tany,  and  midwifery. 

In  the  faculty  of  arts,  Latin  or  humanity  (literal  humani- 
ores),  Greek,  mathematics,  logic,  moral  philofophy,  natural 
philofophy,  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  natural  hillory,  prac¬ 
tical  attronomy,  agriculture. 

Till  near  the  revolution  there  were  no  medical  profeffors  at 
this  univerfity,  and  even  till  the  year  1720  they  were  meivly 
titular.  About  that  period  the  late  celebrated  Profeftbr  Monro 
commenced  his  anatomical  le&ures,  and  from  that  we  may 
date  the  formation  of  the  medical  fchool  in  Edinburgh,  which 
has  gradually  arifen  to  a  degree  of  celebrity  unequalled  by  any 
other  in  Europe.  - 

From  the  above  enumeration,  it  appears  that  the  medical 
profc-flbrfhips  are  feven  in  number.  That  of  midwifery  is 
not  however  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  others,  as  the  pro* 
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feffor  has  no  fliare  in  the  medical  examinations,  nor  is  it  re-  Students  who  attend  the  midwifery  clafs  have  the  ad'vantage- 
celTary  fur  a  ftudent  to  attend  this  clafs  before  he  is  eligible  to  of  practice  at  the  lying-in  hofpital.  Connedted  wph  tpe  me- 
a  medical  degree.  dical  education  of  the  college  is  the  attendance  at  the  royal  in- 

The  lectures  commence  in  the  latter  end  of  Qdtober,  with  firmary,  which  is  a  building  capable  of  containing  above  two- 
the  exception  of  midwifery,  of  which  there  are  three  courfes  hundred  patients,  and  fupporled  principally  by  voluntary 
in  the  year,  viz.  two  in  the  winter  and  one  in  the'fummer,  contributions.  The  medical  and  furgieal  patients  are  kept  in 
and  lalt  until  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  different  wards,  and  from  the  medical  arc  feledted  about  fit- 
The  botanical  lectures  are  only  given  in  the  lummer  feafon,  teen  males,  and  as  many  females,  with  the  moft  interefting 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  at  the  Botanical  complaints,  who  are  put  into  feparate  wards,  denominated.1 
Garden,  a  fhort  diftance  from  Edinburgh.  The  prefent  pro-  clinical ,  and  are  attended  by  a  medical  profefl'or  of  the  college, 
fell  or  of  chemiftry  has  for  lome  time  given  a  lummer  courfe  of  whom  there  are  generally  four  who  take  the  duty  alter- 
of  ledtures  which  lafts  three  months.  nately.  The  profeffional  bufinefs  of  the  infirmary  is  per- 

The  firft  few  ledtures  in  the  feafon  are  always  occupied  formed  by  two  ordinary  phyficians,  appointed  for  a  perma- 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  fcience,  by  way  of  introdudtion  :  and  as  nenee,  with  falaries ;  two  burgeons*,  a  clinical  phyfician,  two 
the  facraments  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  occur  twice  phyficia-ns’  clerks,  a  houfe  burgeon.,  and  two  clinical  phyfi- 
a-year,  give  an  interruption  to  them  for  a  week  in  the  begin-  dans’  clerks.  The  phyficians’  clerks  and  houfe  burgeon  are 
ning  of  November,  the  particular  bufinefs  of  the  courie  is  appointed  by  the  managers,  and  refide  in  the  hofpital;  the 
not  entered  upon-till  about  the  jothor  nth  of  that  month,  clinical  phyficians’  clerks  are  appointed  by  the  clinical  phyfi- 
The  ledtures  are  an  hour  each  in  length,  except  the  anatomi-  cian  for  the  time  of  his  attendance,  and  do  not  refide.  The 
cal,  which  is  an  hour  and  a  half  at  leaft.  They  are  given  on  patients  are  been  by  the  phyfician  or  burgeon  having  the  care  of 
every  week-day  except  Saturday,  and  on  that  day  fome  of  the  them,  every  day,  except*  Sunday,  at  twelve  o’clock, 
profeft'ors  have  occafion  to  ledture  during  a  part  of  the  feafon,  The  -manner  in  which  the  bufinefs  of  the  hofpital  is  con- 
in  order  to  get  through  the  bufinefs  of  the  courfe.  dudted,  refledts  much  credit  on  all  concerned  in  it,  and  is  ex- 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  prefent  profeft'ors,  and  tremely  conducive-  to  the  improvement  of  the  ltudent.  On 
the  hours  at  which  they  ledture  :  the  admiilicn  of  any  patient,  wrhether  furgieal  or  medical,  the 

Dr.  Monro  1  anatomv  -  --  --  iPM  houfe  furgeom  or  phyficians''  clerk,  take  down  an  accurate  ac- 

Dr.  Monro,  jun.  J  ■  '  ’  ’  count  of  the  fymptoms,  and  hiflory  of  the  complaint,  in  a 

.  Dr.  Gregory  -  -  pradtiee  of  medicine  -  -  -  9  A.M.  book  for  the  purpofe,  in  which  are  inferted  the  daily  progrefs 

Dr.  Hope  -  -  chemiftry  -  -  -  -  10  A.  M.  and  treatment,  didtated  by  the  attending  burgeon  or  phyficiani 

Dr.  Duncan  -  -  theory  or  inftitutes  of  med.  x  1  A.  M.  Thefe  books  are,  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  left  in  a  particu- 

'  ®r-  gome  .  ]  materia  medica  -  -  -  8  A.  M.  Jarj00(m  fcJ  ^  infPeajon  of  .the-  ^ent  5  aadas  ^  are 

Dr.  Home,jun.  J  liable  to  the  feverity  of  cnticifm,  both  as  to  ltyle  and  accu- 

Dr.  Rutherford  -  botany  -  -  -  -  -  8  A.M.  racy,  it  is  the  intereft  of  all  parties  that  they  fhould  be  corredt; 

.  Dr.  Hamilton  1  m’dw'ffir  -  f  >n  winter  3  P.M.  The  furgieal  cafes  of  the  hofpital  form  the  bans  of  a  valuable 

Dr.  Hamilton,  jun.  J  *7  [  in  ftimmer  10  A.M.  courfe  of  ledtures,  given  twice  a-week  during  the  winter 

Any  perfon  who  fees  a  clafs  may  attend  the  ledtures  ;  it  is  months,  by  Mr.  RuflfelL 

-jieceflary,  however,  to  be  afterwards  enrolled  in  the  college  Patients  admitted  into  the  clinical  wards  are  the  peculiar 

books  at  the  matriculation,  to  be  able  to  procure  any  official  objedts  of  attention.  An  accurate  hiftory  of  their  complaints 

document  of  academical  education,  and  to  have  accefs  to  the  is  taken  by  one  of  the  clerks  on  their  admiifion,  and  a  very 

valuable  colledtion  of  books  of  which  the  college  library  con-  full  report  of  the  ftate  of  the  patient,  with  the  progrefs  and 

fifts.  This  noble  library  is  enriched  with  a  copy  of  every  treatment  ef  the  difeafe,  is  every  day  didtated  by  the  clinical 

book  which  is  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall,  and  is  aided  by  a  phyfician,  who  alfo  gives  ledtures  on  thefe  cafes  at  the  college 

fmall  fum  paid  by  each  ftudent  at  his  matriculation.  The  every  Tuefday  and  Friday,  at  five  o’clock.  There  are  two  cli- 

books  may  be  procured,  to  a  limited  number,  by  ftudents,  on  nical  phyficians  in  winter  and  one  in  fummer,  each  of  them 

their  depofiting  the  value  with  the  librarian,  who  returns  it  on  officiating  in  this  fituation  three  months. 

receiving  the  book.  The  fee  for  the  clinical,  and  each  courfe  of  medical  ledtures 

The  whole  number  of  ftudents  at  the  univerfity  is  from  at  the  college,  is  three  guineas,  with  a  fmall  fum  to  the  janitor 

3000  to  1300,  of  whom  between  four  and  five  hundred  are  and  fervants.  Every  part  of  the  hofpital,  whether  medical, 

medical.  The  profetfor  of  anatomy  has  never  fewer  than  furgieal,  or  clinical,  is  open  to  the  ftudent  for  three  guineas 

three  hundred  attending  him,  and  fometimes  many  more,  annually;  and  this  fee,  as  well  as  that  for  the  clinical  ledtures. 

The  other  clafles,  particularly  thole  of  the  pradtiee  of  medi-  is,  we  believe,  leflened  after  a  certain  attendance.  The  ftu-- 

cine  and  chemiftry,  are  alio  well  attended.  dents  are  at  liberty  to  vifit  any  part  of  the  hofpital,  at  any 

To  the  profetfor  of  anatomy  belongs  a  very  capital  collec-  time  of  the  day,  to  make  their  perfonal  obfervations  on  the 

4ion  of  preparations,  which  may  be  infpedted  by  the  ftudents  ftate  of  the  patients,  and  compare  the  reports  didtated  by 

in  the  ledture-room,  or  in  fome  clofets  adjoining  it,  in  the  the  phyficians  or  furgeons  with  the  appearances  of  the 

courfe  of  the  feafon.  He  is  always  able  to  provide  a  Sufficient  difeafe. 

number  of  fubjedts  for  public  demonftration,  but  there  are  no  Before  any  gentleman  can  be  examined  for  a  medical  de- 
epportunities  of  private  difiedtion  afforded  in  the  college..  gree  in  Edinburgh,  he  muft  bring  forward  documents-  of  hav* 


*  The  care  of  the  furgieal  patients  of  the  hofpital  formerly  belonged  to  the  whole  college  of  furgeons,  who  took  the  duty 
by  rotation,  for  two  months  at  a  time  j  the  fuccelfor  adding  as  an  affiftant  until  it  became  his  turn  to  officiate.  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory,  while  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians  ot  Edinburgh,  publifhed  an  addrefs  to  the  managers  on  the  fubjedt  of 
the  furgieal  attendance  of  the  infirmary,  and  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  induce  them  to  make  material  alterations  in  it.  There 
are  now  on  the  eftablifhment  fix  hofpital  furgeons,  who  are  appointed  for  a  permanence,  with  fix  affiftant  furgeons  under 
them.  Two  of  thefe  furgeons  add  for  two  years  at  a  time,  and  divide  the  patients.  There  is  alfo  a  certain  number  ot  dreifera 
appointed  by  the  furgeons. 
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ing  fiudied  medicine  three  years,  at  that  or  fome  other  uni¬ 
verfity.  The  tefiimonial  of  that  part  of  his  education  which 
he  received  in  Edinburgh,  is  given  him  from  the  records  of 
the  univerfity  by  the  ieeretary.  As  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
fome  of  our  readers  to  be  informed  of  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  medical  degrees  in  Edinburgh,  we  fhall  prefent  them 
with  nearly  a  literal  tranilation  of  the  ftatutes  on  this  fubjeft, 
Jtnown  by  the  name  of  Statute!  Sotemnia. 

Statutes  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  on  the  fubjedt  of  me¬ 
dical  degrees ;  propofed  by  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and 

enacted  by  the  fenaie-. 

t.  No  one  {hall  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  me¬ 
dicine,  except  on  the  24th  of  June  and  the  12th  cf  Septem¬ 
ber,  or  the  days  immediately  fubfequent. 

2.  No  one  fhall  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  candidates 
unlel's  he  fhall  have,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  fludied,  in 
this  or  fome  other  univerfity,  medicine  and  the  branches  com- 
prifed  in  it,  to  wit,  anatomy  and  furgery,  chemijiry,  botam/, 
materia  medico ,  and  pharmacy,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  unlefs  he  fhall  have  attended  the  clinical  ledtures 
given  by  the  profelfors  of  medicine,  on  the  cafes  in  the  infir¬ 
mary. 

3.  Three  months  at  Ieaft  before  the  above-mentioned  days, 
every  one  defirous  of  the  honours  of  medicine,  mult  deliver  a 
medical  inaugural  dilfertation  to  one  of  the  medical  profelfors, 
who  is  to  read  it  over,  amend  it  if  necelfary,  and  annex  to  it, 
in  writing,  his  perlegi,  or  certificate  of  having  read  it,  with 
the  day  on  which  it  was  received. 

4.  On  or  before  the  20th  of  April,  or  July,  he  muft  com¬ 
municate  his  wi{h  tc  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine*  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  deliver  to  him  his  inaugural  dilfertation 
(with  the  certificate  of  the  profelior  who  has  read.it  annexed), 
to  be  fubjedted  to  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  in 
order  that  they  may,  by  this  fpecimen,  as  well  as  by  a  private 
examination,  be  acquainted  with  .his  progrefs  in  learning, 
particularly  in  the  fcience  of  medicine,-before  they  admit  him 
into  the  number  of  candidates. 

5.  On  the  18th  of  May,  or  the  6th  of  Auguft,  the  candi¬ 
dates  {hall  be  examined  by  the  two  medical  profeflors  before 
the  faculty  of  medicine,  in  the  various  branches  of  medical 
fcience  above  enumerated. 

6.  Should  the  candidate  be  approved,  an  ap'norifm  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  {hall  be  propofed  to  him  by  one  of  the  medical  pro- 
feffors,  and  a  medical  queftion  by  another.  The  former,  ex¬ 
plained  and  illultrated  by  a  commentary  ;  the  latter,  with  an 
anfwer  fupported  by  proper  arguments,  he  fhall  deliver  on 
the  28th  of  May,  or  the  1 6th  of  Auguft,  to  the  profeflors  who 
propofed  them  ;  and  he  {hall  defend  his  commentary  and  an¬ 
fwer  on  the  30th  of  May  or  the  18th  of  Auguft,  before  the 
faculty  of  medicine. 

7.  Should  the  candidate  be  thus  far  approved,  there  fhall 
be  delivered  to  him  by  two  profelfors,  two  hiftones  of  dif- 
eafes,  with  quellions  annexed,  that  he  may  illuftrate  and  an¬ 
fwer  them  in  writing.  The  cafes  thus  illuftrated,  together 
with  the  anfwers,  he  fhall  deliver  to  the  profeflors  propofing 
them  on  the  12th  of  June  or  the  ift  of  September,  and  {hall 
defend  them  before  the  faculty  of  medicine  on  the  1 5th  of 
June  or  the  3d  of  September. 

8.  If  the  candidate  be  approved  after  the  firft  trial  on  the 
18th  of  May,  or  the  6th  of  Auguft,  he  is  at  liberty  to  prin- 
his  inaugural  dilfertation,  and  muft  deliver  fix  correct  copies  of 
it  (wanting  the  page  which  exprefles  the  title  and  the  author 
rity  of  the  univerfity)  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine* 
on  the  15th  of  June,  or  the  3d  of  September. 


9.  Should  the  candidate  be  a  third  time  approved  by  th® 
faculty  of  medicine,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  fhall  report  to  the 
fenate  every  thing  which  has  been  done,  and  by  their  autho¬ 
rity  and  approbation,  he  fhall  be  ordered  to  publifti  and  defend 
it,  on  the  24th  of  June  or  the  12th  of  September.  He  {hall 
then,  if  agreeable  to  the  fenate,  receive  in  the  ufual  way,  the 
reward  of  his  ftudies  and  labour,  the  degree  of  do6\or  of  me¬ 
dicine 

10.  The  faculty  of  medicine  {hall  always  meet  at  the  col¬ 
lege  on  the  above-mentioned  days  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

t  r.  All  the  aforef2.id  examinations  and  exeVcifes  {hall  be  in 
the  Latin  language. 

No  examinations  can  be  conduced  with  more  candour  than 
thole  in  Edinburgh.  Queflions  are  never  alked  with  a  view  to- 
puzzle  or  perplex,  nor  are  any  ever  propofed  which  a  ftudent. 
Ihould  not  be  able  to  anfwer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exa¬ 
minations  are  not  merely  formal,  as  the  profeflors  never  beft- 
tateln  reje&ing  a  man,  whom  they  do  not  conceive  properly- 
qualified.  The  principal  examination  is  that  mentioned  as  a 
private  one  at  No.  4  of  the  Statuta  Solepmia  ;  it  is  held  at  the 
houfe  of  one  of  the  profeflors,  and  is  attended  by  the  whole  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine  as  examinators.  The  gentleman  at 
whofe  houfe  the  meeting  is  held,  begins  by  an  examination  of 
the  general  fundlions  of  the  body,  and  then  felefts  a  particular 
vifeu.-,  of  the  ftrufture and  ules  of  which  he  requires  an  expla¬ 
nation.  The  others  confine  themfelves  to  practical  and  patho¬ 
logical  queftions  on  the  difeafes  of  this  organ,  in  which  the 
prognofis,  diagnofis,  treatment,  and  nature  of  the  remedies 
employed  in  the  cure,  come  under  review. 

The  other  examinations  are  in  the  college  hall.  The  de¬ 
gree  is  conferred  by  the  principal,  after  an  oath  taken  by  each 
graduate  to  prattiie  his  profeifion  in  a  juft  and  honourable 
way.  The  diplomas  are  figned  by  the  principal  and  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

The  gradation  fees  to  the  college  amount  to  between  thir¬ 
teen  and  fourteen  pounds,  and  are  paid  to  the  proper  officer 
immediately  after  the  examination  at  No.  5  of  the  ftatutes. 

A  gentleman  who  has  palled  this  examination  may,  if  he 
pleafe,  defer  taking  his  degree  for  fome  time,  and  relume  his 
exercifes  at  the  (lage  at  which  they  were  left  off. 

Having  given  this  general  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
medical  education  is  conduced  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh, 
the  fame  writer  tranfmits  the  following  fupplementary  obfer- 
vations  on  the  fubjeft.  (Med.  and  Ph.  Jour.  No.  35.) 

The  opportunities  afforded  at  this  univerfity  of  profecuting 
the  ftudy  of  medicine  are  not  confined  to  the  college.  Private 
lectures  are  alfo  given  in  anatomy,  furgery,  phyfiology,  and 
chemiftry,  by  men  of  merit  and  eminence,  which  are  of  con- 
fiderable  advantage  to  the  ftudent,  particularly  in  the  ftudy  of 
anatomy.  This  fcience  is  the  only  one  in  which  Edinburgh 
has  not  arrived  at  a  confiderable  degree  of  eminence,  and  it  is 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  difficulty  there  has  been  in 
procuring  a  fufficient  number  of  fubje&sfor  private diffe&ion. 
The  exertions  of  the  private  teachers  have,  however,  in  fome 
meafure,  done  away  this  difadvantage,  and  the  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  profecuting  pra&ical  anatomy  which  are  now 
enjoyed,  muft  neceffarily  be  of  material  fervice  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity.  Anatomy  cannot  be  learnt  from  leisures  alone,  for 
however  perfpicnous  the  demon  ({rations  may.  be  which  accom¬ 
pany  them,  the  ideas  which  they  produce  muft  remain  in 
-fome  meafure  indiftin£t  and  imperfeft  without  the  aid  of  difi- 
fedlion,  and  the  more  fo  when  they  are  given  to  a  very  large 
number  of  ftudents  at  one  time,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Edinburgh. 


*  This  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the  youngeft  profeffor  of  that  faculty. 
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It  is  of  extreme  importance  in  the  ftudy  of  any  fcience,  that 
the  firft  rudiments  fhould  be  correbt  and  diftinbt.  Iraperfebt 
ideas  are  eafily  acquired,  but  they  greatly  retard  the  aftcr-pr'o- 
prefs,  and  are  fornetimes  never  entirely  removed.  If  there  is, 
therefore,  a  defideratum  in  the  medical  education  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  it  is,  that  more  opportunities  tliould  be  afforded  to 
the  Undent  of  profecuiing  the  ftudy  of  anatomy.  There  are 
certainly  many  obftacles  in  the  way  of  procuring  lubjefts  fuf- 
ficient  to  enable  the  greater  number  of  medical  ftudents  to 
cultivate  practical  anatomy,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
popular  prejudices  againft  defection,  and  the  more  limited  op¬ 
portunities  of  obtaining  bodies  in  Edinburgh  than  in  London, 
will  make  it  always  inferior  to  the  latter  as  an  anatomical 
Ichool.  The  focieties  which  are  inftituted  in  Edinburgh  for 
dilcufling  medicine  and  medical  philofophy  have  a  confiderable 
tendency  to  encourage  the  deiirable  habits  of  ftudy  and  invef- 
tigation.  It  muft  be  admitted,  however,  that  they  have  their 
difadvantages ;  for  to  young  men,  who  have  juft  affirmed 
the  right  of  thinking  for  themfelves,  without  having  ob¬ 
tained  that  information  which  is  neceflary  as  the  foundation 
of  their  opinions,  they  frequently  hold  out  a  dangerous  and 
fuccefsful  allurement,  which  diverts  them  from  the  more 
fubftantial  parts  of  their  ftudies,  renders  them  difputatious, 
and  encourages  habits  of  felf-complacency  and  conceit.  It 
is,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  effebts  of  focieties  in 
general,  that  the  Undents  of  Edinburgh  obtained  the  cha- 
rabter  from  Dr.  Franklin  of  being,  with  lawyers,  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  difpute.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  more  refpebtable  of  the  medical  focieties 
are  conducive  to  profefiional  improvement,  if  they  are  only 
regarded  as  fuhfervient  to  the  other  parts  of  education,  if 
they  are  not  attended  too  early,  and  if  the  ftudent  does  not, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  cafe,  take  a  part  in  the  difeuflion  be¬ 
yond  his  information. 

The  royal  medical,  and  the  royal phyjical,  are  two  principal 
focieties  devoted  to  fubjefts  conne&ed  with  medicine.  The 
former  ftands  higheft  in  point  of  general  refpetlability  and 
importance,  and  has,  in  the  lift  of  its  members,  many  of 
the  moft  diftinguiihed  medical  charablers  in  Europe.  It 
■was  here,  as  Dr.  Gregory  remarks  in  his  lebtures,  that  the 
Boerhaavian  dobtrines  were  firft  freely  difeufled,  end  fuch 
objebtions  urged  againft  their  folidity,  as  gradually  led  to 
their  abandonment-  The  members  affume  the  full  right  of 
freedom  of  difeuflion  on  any  opinions,  by  whatever  autho¬ 
rities  they  may  be  fuppot  ted,  and  are  extremely  jealous  of 
the  finalleft  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  profeflbrs,  to  con¬ 
trol  them.  During  the  time  that  the  celebrated  doctrines 
of  Brown  firft  began  to  be  canvafled  the  warmth  of  debate 
was  carried  on  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  neceflary  to  pals  a  law 
(which  ftill  exifts)  to  enabt,  that  any  gentleman  who  fhould 
challenge  another,  on  account  of  any  thing  which  might 
take  place  during  debate,  fhould  be  expelled  the  fociety. 

The  Royal  Medical  Society  was  inftituted  in  the  year 
1737,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  corporation  in  1778.  it  is 
governed  by  four  prefidents,  and  by  commi  tees  chofen  an¬ 
nually  from  the  members  by  ballot.  The  meetings  are  held 
once  a-week,  and  laft  from  7  in  the  evening  till  12.  An 
eflay  on  a  medical  cafe,  and  a  diflertation  on  fome  fubjebb 
connebted  with  medicine  (which  are  written  by  the  ordinary 
members  in  rotation,  and  are  termed  a  fet  of  papers),  are  dif¬ 
eufled  every  evening,  and  not  more  than  two  fets  of  thofe 
papers  are  expected  from  any  gentleman  during  the  time 
ofhis_be:ng  in  the  fociety.  They  are  circulated  among  the 
members  before  difeuflion,  and  are  copied  into  proper  books, 
which  are  open  to  their  infpebtion  in  the  library.  Fines  are 
exabted  for  ablence  either  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
evening,  and  thefe  are  fo  confiderable  as  to  enforce  a  pretty 


pundiua!  attendance.  The  admiftion  fee  is  five  guineas  ;  one 
guinea  is  paid  in  the  beginning  of  the  leeond  year  of  attend¬ 
ance,  and  half.a  guinea  in  the  beginning  of  the  third,  after 
which  no  further  fum  is  required.  A  member,  after  having 
written  two  lets  of  papers,  and  completed  two  feifions  in  the 
fociety,  becomes  extraordinary,  and  is  then  freed  from  fines 
or  contributions. 

This  fociety  is  poffeffed  of  a  very  valuable  library  and  phi- 
iofophical  apparatus,  which  are  under  excellent  regulation. 
Periodical  publications  and  new  works  lie  a  certain  time  upon 
the  library  table,  for  the  ufe  of  the  members,  before  thev  are 
put  into  the  body  of  the  library. 

There  are  feveral  circumftances  which  have  tended  to  efta- 
blifh  the  reputation  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  make  it  a  very  ge¬ 
neral  refort  for  medical  ftudents.  Two  or  three  of  thofe  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention. 

The  celebrity  of  its  profeflbrs,  without  doubt,  brought  it 
firft  into  notice,  and  on  this,  its  eftimation  in  the  eyes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  muft  ftill  depend.  The  eftablifhment  of  pvofeffors  in 
Edinburgh  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  prelerve  that  zeal  and 
abrivity  in  the  profecution  of  the  fubjebds  which  they  teach, 
fo  neceflary  to  the  advancement  of  fcience  and  the  increafe  of 
perfonal  reputation.  The  falaries  are  very  fmall,  their  emo¬ 
luments  muft  therefore  principally  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  their  lebtures  are  attended,  and  this  again  on  the  eftima¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  held.  In  Edinburgh,  too,  the  practice 
of  a  phyfician  is  very  much  limited.  Lecturing  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  London,  employed  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  merely  to  public  notice,  but  is  regarded  as  a  profeflion  to 
which  a  man  feels  it  his  intereft  to  direbt  all  his  abilities  and 
attention. 

Without  having  the  moft  diftant  intention  of  making  any 
application  on  the  fubjedt,  we  may  be  allowed  to  oblerve,  that 
a  more  refpedtable  phalanx  of  medical  men  could  fcarcely  be 
brought  together,  than  filled  the  profeifional  chairs  of  this 
univerfity  a  few  years  ago.  Any  one  conversant  with  its  hif- 
tory,  muft  know  that  weallude  to  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Hope,  Dr.  Monro,  and 
Dr.  Home,  were  all  of  them  at  one  time  engaged  in  teaching 
the  different  branches  of  medical  fcience.  It  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  point  nut  that  mode  of  eledling  profeflbrs,  which  is 
moft  likely  to  enfure  their  being  properly  qualified  for  their 
office. 

The  members  of  a  town-council  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
men  bell  adapted  for  this  purpofe,  and  yet  it  is  with  them 
that  the  nomination  rells.  Hitherto,  there  has  been  little 
ground  of  complaint ;  it  may  eafily  however  be  feen,  that  the 
utmolt  circumlpedtion  is  neceflary  to  preferve  the  refpebtabi- 
lity  of  the  profefiional  chairs  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  that 
the  fyftem  which  has  been  adopted  of  late  years,  of  appointing 
the  Ion  as  the  fucceiforor  colleague  of  his  father,  if  carried  too 
far,  will  be  highly  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  the  univerfity. 

The  habits  of  life,  both  of  the  ftudents  and  the  inhabitants 
in  general  of  Edinburgh,  are  very  favourable  to  the  Heady 
purfuit  of  fcientific  knqwledge.  The  ftudents  are  not  men  of 
fortune,  who  come  to  the  univerfity  for  the  purpofe  of  loung¬ 
ing  uway  two  or  three  years  for  the  fake  ot  form  or  fafhion, 
but  are  fuch  as  depend  for  their  lucceis  on  their  perfeverance, 
atfiduity,  and  attention  in  the  purluits  to  which  they  are  de¬ 
voted.  Enquiry  is  encouraged  by  the  profeflbrs,  excited  by 
the  cafy  intercourfe  which  takes  place  among  the  ftudents,  and 
readily  gratified  by  the  facility  with  which  books  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  whether  from  the  college-library  or  that  of  the  royal 
medical  fociety.  The  defire  of  diftinftion  among  themfelves, 
and  the  with  to  come  off  with  credit  on  an  application  for  a 
degree,  have  alfo  a  very  confiderable  and  falutary  influence 
upon  the  ltudents. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are,  in  general,  dlftinguifled 
for  information  and  propriety  of  behaviour,  which  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  variety  of  caufes.  Learned  and  literary  men, 
particularly  thofe  connected  with  the  college,  are  held  in  great 
eftimation,  and  are  received  with  cordiality  into  the  higheft 
circles.  By  far  the  molt  numerous  clals  of  the  refpedtable  in¬ 
habitants  are  in  the  profelfions  ;  and  commerce,  which  fome- 
times  fuddenly  raifes  ignorant  and  ill-educated  men  to  afflu¬ 
ence,  has  fcarcely  any  place  in  the  Scottilh  capital.  Thefe 
circumttances  cannot  be  without  fome  eftedt  upon  the  minds 
of  young  men  who  go  thither  for  the  purpofe  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  ledtures  themfelvcs  are  more  comprehenfive  than  thofe 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  delivered  in  any  other  univerfity 
in  Europe ;  and  the  infirmary,  as  mentioned  in  a  former 
place,  is  under  regulations,  which  render  it  produdtive  of 
much  advantage  to  the  liudent. 

The  eftimation  in  which  Edinburgh  is  held  as  a  fchool  of 
medicine,  is  fufficiently  marked  by  the  general  refort  of  ftu- 
dents  to  it  from  every  part  of  Europe.  Few  medical  men, 
who  can  boaft  of  a  regular  courfe  of  ftudy,  have  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  this  fchool ;  and  by  much  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  molt  refpedtable  phyficians  of  this  illand,  have  gra¬ 
duated  in  Edinburgh.  It  may  hardly  be  thought  necelfary  to 
make  any  obfervations  on  the  refpedtability  of  Edinburgh  de¬ 
grees,  after  the  detail  which  we  have  given,  and  the  general 
eftimation  in  which  they  are  held  with  the  public  j  we  think  it 
proper  however  to  obferve,  that,  to  the  difgraee  of  an  honour¬ 
able  profeflion,  and  of  an  enlightened  nation,  which  ought,  on 
account  of  its  ufefulnefs,  to  preferve  its  refpedtability,  the 
right  of  pradtifing  medicine  is  at  this  time  to  be  purchafed  at 
a  Scotch  univerfity  without  ftudy,  attendance,  or  examination  ; 
limply  by  a  certificate  of  fitnefs  from  two  phyficians,  who,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  too  often  fign  it  from  courtefy,  without  being 
adequately  informed  of  the  education  or  acquirements  of  the 
perfon  whom  they  recommend.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  re- 
colledted  by  thofe  who,  from  this  circumftance,  depreciate  the 
value  of  Scotch  degrees,  that  it  is  unfair  and  uncandid  to  clafs 
the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s  with  that  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  eligibility  to  examination' for  a  degree  can  only  be  obtained 
by  three  years’  regular  ftudy,  and  where  the  examination  it- 
felf  is  well  adapted  to  difeover  how  far  the  ftudent  has  availed 
himfelf  of  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed. 

It  leems  highly  prepofterous,  that  a  qualification  topradfife 
a  liberal  profelfion,  like  that  of  medicine,  which  has  not  only 
its  general  charadter  for  learning  to  fupport,  but  which  alto 
requires  no  fmall  fhare  of  ltndy  and  application  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  principles,  fhould  be  able  to  be  purchafed  by 
any  one  who  chool'es  to  be  at  the  expence  of  it ;  for  though  it 
be  admitted,  that  the  certificate  of  qualification  be  in  l'ome 
meafure  a  check  upon  the  introdudlion  of  any  improper  per- 
fons  to  the  honours  of  medicine,  yet  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that 
medical  men  cannot  occafionally  be  found,  who  will  fo  far 
forget  their  own  honour  and  the  honour  of  their  profeflion,  as 
to  recommend  men  very  ill  adapted  to  fupport  its  credit  and 
refpedtability  ?  In  the  proteflions  of  law  and  divinity,  it  is 
required  that  a  man  fliould  fpend  a  certain  time  in  the  ftudy 
of  his  profeflion  before  he  is  admitted  to  pradtife  it ;  or,  at 
lead,  that  he  fliould  be  of  fo  long  a  Handing  as  to  give  him  a 
full  opportunity  of  having  turned  his  attention  to  it ;  and 
even  then  a  certificate  of  fitnefs  is  required  previous  to  ad- 
milfion.  If  fuch  be  proper  or  necelfary  in  the  profelfions  which 
we  have  mentioned,  is  it  not  doubly  fo  in  thatof  medicine,  where 
the  health  or  the  life  of  individuals  depend  upon  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  judgment  of  one  man,  and  where  there  is  often  no 
time  for  looking  into  fources  of  information,  or  endeavouring 
to  lupply  a  deficient  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt  ?  The  evil  is 
Vox..  X. 
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ferious ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man,  who  wiflies 
well  to  the  profeflion  of  medicine  and  to  the  public,  to  do  his 
endeavours  to  remedy  it.  For  though  fome  individual  in- 
ltances  may  occur,  in  which  a  man  may  be  polfeifed  of  every- 
qualification  necelfary  for  a  phyfician,  and  would  be  much  in¬ 
convenienced  by  not  having  a  medical  degree  without  the  lols 
of  time  incurred  by  an  attendance  at  an  univerfity  for  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  it,  yet  the  poflibility  of  fuch  an  occur¬ 
rence  ought  not  to  prevent  any  meafure  of  univerfal  public 
and  profelfional  advantage.  It  would  not  be  thought  fuffi- 
cient  lor  a  perlbn  in  a  T'ubordinate  part  of  the  law,  who  had 
been  all  his  life  engaged  in  the  pradtice  of  his  profelfion,  to 
fay,  that  he  expedited  to  be  once  admitted  to  the  bar,  becaule 
he  conceived  himfelf  qualified  to  pradtile  as  a  counfel.  He 
would  be  expected  to  purlue  the  lame  courfe,  as  if  he  had 
been  juft  entering  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  however  incon¬ 
venient  might  be  the  delay.  And  it  docs  not  appear  particu¬ 
larly  unreafonable,  that  when  a  profeflion  is  either  entered 
upon  or  changed,  a  facrifice  of  two  or  three  years  fliould  be 
made,  in  order  to  obtain  a  qualification  to  pradtile  it,  though 
it  may  occafionally  be  attended  with  fome  perfonal  inconve¬ 
nience. 

The  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of  London  feem  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  requiring  a  certain  academical 
attendance  from  every  one,  previous  to  examination  for  the 
liberty  of  pradtifing  in  the  metropolis  ;  when  they  make  it  ne- 
ceflarv  for  luch  as  prefent  themfelvcs,  to  produce  documents 
of  having  ftudied  two  years  at  the  fame  univerfity  where  they 
graduated.  This  by-law  appears  to  be  founded  upon  the 
moft  judicious  principles,  and  does  credit  to  the  judgment  of 
that  learned  body.  The  latter  part  of  it  is  clearly  with  a  view 
to  prevent  thofe  from  applying  for  admilfion  as  licentiates, 
who  were  rejected  on  their  examination  for  a  degree  at  the 
univerfity  where  they  were  educated,  and  afterwards  procured 
one  by  purchafe. 

The  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of  Edinburgh  have  a  deleft 
in  their  charter,  which  prevents  their  being  able  to  adopt  the 
lame  falutary  regulations  with  that  of  London,  on  the  mode 
of  admitting  licentiates  or  fellows.  Ey  their  charter  it  is 
enacted,  that  not  only  graduates  of  Edinburgh,  but  of  any 
other  Scotch  univerfity,  lhall  be  admitted  by  right  a  licentiate 
of  the  college,  without  examination  ;  and  by  the  conftitutioa 
of  the  college,  a  licentiate,  after  remaining  twelve  months  in 
that  probationary  ftate,  is  admitted  a  fellow  as  a  matter  of 
courfe. 

That  Edinburgh  graduates  fliould  be  admitted  without  exa¬ 
mination  into  the  college  of  phyficians,  is  not  improper,  be- 
caufe  the  heads  of  this  college  are  members  of  the  faculty  cl 
medicine  of  the  univerfity,  and  the  perfons  who  on  examina¬ 
tion  thought  him  duly  qualified  to  pradtife  medicine.  But, 
that  any  perfon  who  has  purchafed  a  St.  Andrew's  degree, 
fliould  be  able  to  claim  the  fame  privilege,  completely  docs 
away  any  idea  of  honour  fiom  a  connection  with  that  body. 
The  abfurdity  of  the  claufe  above  mentioned,  more  clearly 
appears  from  a  cafe  which  is  not  only  poifible,  but  may  at  any 
time  occur.  A  ftudent  may  be  thought  unqualified  for  the 
honour  of  a  degree  in  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  rejected.  He 
may  afterwards  procure  a  degree  from  St.  Andrew’s,  and  infill 
upon  admiflion  into  the  college  of  phyficians  of  Edinburgh^ 
though  he  will  be  there  afl'oeiated  with  the  very  men  who 
thought  him  unworthy  of  a  degree  from  the  univerfity. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  degree  of  dodtor  from  the  univer¬ 
lity  is  more  honourable  than  that  of  fellow  of  the  royal  col¬ 
lege  of  phyficians,  a  .circumftance  far  from  being  generally 
known,  though  it  may  be  very  fairly  inferred  from  the  rel'pec- 
table  evidence  of  Dr.  Gregory,  who  made  the  pblervation  ti»j 
which  we  alluded  above,  when  actually  president  of  the  college. 
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©n  a  comparifon  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  Edinburgh  oufly  and  induftrionfly  employed  ;  that  they  fhould  be  eerrn- 
and  the  Englilh  univerfities,  in  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  there  ingfomething,  and  acquiring  the  habit  and  fkiil  to  earn  more,' 
can  be  no  hefitation  in  preferring  the  former.  As  an  argu-  They  exprefs  very  generally,  and  very  ftrongly,  their  gratitude 
menl  in  favour  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  much  ftrefs  has  for  the  advantages,  which  they  derive  from  the  charity;  and 
been  laid  upon  the  length  of  time  which  it  is  neceffary  to  be  look  forward  to  its  continuance  with  eager  and  folicitous  ex- 
con  nedted  with  thofe  univerfities,  before  the  degree  of  dodtor  peculation.  Only  two  of  them- have  merited  ferious  rcprehen- 
can  he  obtained.  But  in  this  point  of  view,  the  balance  mull  bon ;  and  they  are  now  difmiffed  the  houfe,  to  the  advantage- 
been  the  fide  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  great  part  of  the  attendance  and  apparent  fatisfaftion  of  the  rell. —  Of  the  ninety  per- 
at  the  Englith  univerfities  is  merely  nominal,  halt  terms  only  fons  admitted,  feVenty-four  have  been  employed  in  fpin- 
being  fufikient  before  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medi-  ning  flax, — three  in  fpinning  hemp, — and  one  in  lpinning 
cine;  and  from  that  time  until  the  period  at  which  the  de-  wool:  all  of thefe  have  been  furniflied  by  the  manufacturer 
gree  of  doClor  is  conferred,  no  attendance  is  neceffary  at  all.  with  the  raw  materials,  and  are  paid  by  him,  according  to  the 
Does  the  period  of  abfolute  attendance,  therefore,  which  is  ufual  rates,  for  the  quantity  they  refpeftively  fpin. — Befidc-s 
neceffary  previous  to  taking  a  doctor's  degree,  predominate  in  thefe,  fix  have  been  employed  in  making  lace,  three  in  knit- 
Edinburgh,  or  in  the  Englith  univerfities  ?  Much  of  the  ad-  ting  ftockings,  two  in  reeling  yarn,  and  aflifling  in  the  houfe, 
vantages  derived  from  a  place  of  education,  necelfarilv  de-  -  and  one  (a  joiner  with  five  children  in  great  dills  efs  for  want 
pends  upon  the  time  and  punctuality  of  attendance  ;  and  this  of  work)' in  mending  the  fpinnjng-wheels,  and  in  making  a 
applies  more  ftrongly  in  medicine,  than  perhaps  any  other  pro-  variety  of  little  articles  for  tale. 

feffion.  When  we  therefore  conflder  that  the  period  of  actual  To  occupation,  and  the  means  of  fubfiflence,  the  directors 
attendance  in  Edinburgh  is  equal  to  that  which  is  requifite  at  of  this  excellent  charity  have  added  medical*  advice  and  aid. 
either  of  the  Englith  univerfities  ;  and  when  we  alfo  recoiled,  Of  this  department,  an  eminent  phyfician.  Dr.  William  Far- 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  attendance,  the  time  is  occupied  qubarton,  has  taken  the  direction  ;  the  inftitution  being  put 
in  the  proper  bufinefs  of  the  profeflion,  little  doubt  can  exift  to  no  other  expepce,  than  that  of  the  wholefale  price  of  the 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  thofe  leminaries  as  ichools  of  medicines  which  the  poor  may  require. 

medicine.  It  is  ufual,  and  indeed  neceffary,  that  gentlemen  The  eftablifiiment  is  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
educated  to  phyfic  at  either  of  the  Englith  univerfities,  fhould  not  only  of  money,  but  of  clothing  and  fpinning-wheels,  fup- 
profecute  the  ftudy  of  their  profeflion  elfewhere ;  but  is  it  not  plied  by  public  bodies  at  Edinburgh,  a's  well  as  by  individuals, 
a  circumftance  of  a  mod  Angular  nature,  that  the  only  advan-  In  confequence  of  a  report  made  by  the  R.ev.  Dr.  Baird  (prin- 
tage  in  medicine  from  thofe  illultrious  feminaries,  is  the  ob-  cipal  of  the  univeijity  at  Edinburgh,  and  a  moft  active  con¬ 
taining  a  degree  ?  and  that  the  previous  acquirements  which  dudlor  of  the  charity)  the  fociety  lately  eflabliflied  at  Edin- 
are  neceffary  to  qualify  a  man  to  pradtife  with  honour  to  him-  burgh,  “  for  encouraging  the  induftry  and  increafing  the  com- 
felfior  advantage  to  the  world,  mull  be  made  in  another  place  ?  forts  of  the  poor,”  has  taken  this  charity  under  its  peculiar  pa- 

EjlabttJhment  for  the  poor. — There  has  been  opened  at  Edin-  tronage  and  adminiftration  ;  and  has  added  considerably  t® 
burgh,  an  houfe  for  the  employment  and  relief  of  the  poor,  its  funds. 

Notice  had  been  publicly  given  that  mendicity  would  no  EDNAM,  a  village  near  Kelfo,  in  Roxburgh fhire,  feated 
longer  be  permitted  in  that  city  ;  there  being  both  employment  on  the  Tweed.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Thomfon. 
and  the  means  of  fubfiflence  in  the  houfe,  for  every  beggar  EFFINGHAM,  a  village  in  Surrey,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
and  deftitute  perfon  who  was  difpofed  to  work.  They  were  Guildford.  It  was  once,  according  to  tradition,  a  populous 
alfo  informed  that  they  would  receive  the  fulj  amount  of  their  town,  containing  16  churches.  There  are,  certainly,  proofs 
earnings,  with  fuc’n  additional  gratuitous  afliftance,  as  might,  of  its  having  been  a  much  larger  place;  for  wells  and  cavities 
In  the  whole,  be  equal  to  their  decent  maintenance.  like  cellars,  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  neighbouring 

From  the  2cd  of  January,  1801,  to  the  16th  of  March,  fields  and  woods;  and  in  the  church  are  fome  ancient  Halls' 
ninety  perfons  of  different  ages  were  admitted  into  the  houfe.  and  monuments. 

The  number  has  fince  been  confiderably  increafed.  Of  thefe,  EGG,  a  fertile  little  ifland,  one  of  the  Hebrides  of  Scot- 
few,  comparatively  fpeaking,  were  of  the  ordinary  clafs  of  land,  to  the  S.  of  Syke. 

beggars:  they,  in  general,  fled  upon  the  alarm;  and  retired  EGHAM,  a  village  in  Surrey,  four  miles  N.N.W.  of 
to  quieter  fituations,  in  London,  and  other  municipalities,  Chertfey.  Here  is  a  neat  almflibufe  for  fix  men  and  fix  wo- 
vvherc  fimilar  meafures  of  prudential  charity  have  not  been  men,  with  a  fchool  for  the  education  of  20  boys,  founded  by 
adopted.  Of  thofe  diftreffed  perfons  who  have  been  admitted  Mr.  Henry  Strode,  in  1706;  and  another  almthonfe,  for  fix 
into  the  houle,  almofl  all  have  been  received  on  their  own  ap-  men  and  fix  women,  founded  by  Judge  Denham,  father  of 
plication  ;  many  of  them  widows  advanced  in  life,  whom  the  the  poet  of  that  name.  Near  this  place  is  the  celebrated  Run- 
high  price  of  provifions,  and  the  want  of  occupation,  had  nymead. 

compelled  to  difpofe  of  the  greater  part  of  their  furniture  and  EGLINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a  lordfliip  of 
clothes,  for  immediate  fubfiflence  ; — or  young  women,  who,  the  fame  name,  fix  miles  N.  of  Diilengen. 
with  characters  apparently  unimpeached,  were  expofed  to  a  EGLISAU,  an  ancient  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
courfe  of  pilfering  and  proftitution.  of  Zurich,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  13  mrles  N.  of  Zurich. 

It  was  fixed  that  they  fhould  have  the  whole  produce  of  their  Long.  8.  30.  E.  Lat.  47.  33.  N. 
earnings;  betides  this  they  receive  gratis,  a  cheap  dinner,  and  EGMONT  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  S.W.  of  the  Ifland  of  St, 
two  pence  a-dav  each  in  money.  The  pecuniary  allowance  J®hn,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Long.  64.  o.  AV.  Lat; 
has,  for  the  prefent,  been  rendered  expedient  by  the  peculiar  46.  30.  N. 

circumftances  of  the  times,  the  high  price  of  food,  and  the  Egmont  Island,  a  low  woody  ifland  in  the  South  Pa» 
ftate  of  weaknefs  and  indigence  to  which  the  poor  are  re-  cific  Ocean.  Long.  138.30.  W.  Lat.  19.  20.  N. 
duced.  The  continuance  of  that  part  of  the  relief,  it  is  to  EGREMONT,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  with  a  market  on 
be  hoped,  will  not  be  univerfally  neceffary.  Saturday.  It  is  feated  near  the  Irifh  Sea,  on  the  river  Eben, 

'Their  earnings  are  fmall : — but  it  is  not  a  fmall  objefl  to  over  v^hich  are  two  bridges  ;  and  on  the  peak  of  a  hill  is  a 
be  obtained,  that  fuch  a  clafs  of  perfons  fhould  be  virtu-,  caftle,  it  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Ed~ 
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wafd  T.  and  Is  14  miles  S.W.  of  Cockermouth,  and  299  N.W. 
of  London.  Long.  3.  35.  W.  Lat.  54.  32.  N. 

EGYPTEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  too  miles 
S.E.  of  Mittau.  Long.  26.  40.  E.  Lat.  56.  2.  N. 

EHIGEN,  the  name  of  two  fmall  towns  of  Suabia,  the 
one  near  the  Danube,  and  the  other  on  the  Neckar.  They 
belong  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  The  former  is  in  long.  9. 
45.  E.  lat.  48.  j8.  N.  and  the  latter  in  long.  8.  45.  E.  lat. 
48.  23.  N. 

EHIIENBREITSTE1N,  a  very  ancient  fortrcfs,  in  the 
electorate  of  Treves,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  oppofite 
Coblentz.  It  (lands  on  the  fummit  of  a  (lupendous  rock,  not 
lefs  than  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  thought, 
when  fupported  by  a  competent  garrifon,  to  be  impregnable. 
It  has  a  communication  with  Coblentz  by  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock ;  and  is  plentifully  fupplied 
with  water  from  a  well  280  feet  deep.  In  the  centre  of  a 
large  (qua re  in  this  fortrefs,  is  placed  a  cannon,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  larged  in  Europe ;  it  was  cad  in  1528,  weighs  300 
quintals,  and  projects  a  ball  of  180  pounds,  upwards  of  12 
miles.  The  profpeCt  from  this  cattle  is  majettic,  extenfive, 
and  variegated  5  and  the  llream  at  its  foot  is  decorated  with 
two  fmall  illands,  on  each  of  which  is  a  convent.  In  the  vale 
of  Ehrenbreitdein  is  the  old  palace  of  the  elector.  The  for¬ 
trefs  furrendered  to  the  French,  after  a  long  fiege,  and  a 
blockade  of  above  a  year’s  continuance,  in  February  1799. 

EHRENFELS,  a  fortrefs  of  Bavaria,  in  the  duchy  of  Neu- 
burg,  which  gives  name  to  a  lorddiip.  It  is  13  miles  N.W. 
of  Rati  (bon . 

EJECTION,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  turning  out  the  podefTor 
of  any  heritable  fubjeCt  by  force  ;  and  is  either  legal  or  illegal. 
Legal  ejt'Clion  is  where  aperfon  having  no  title  to  pofiefs,  is 
turned  out  by  the  authority  of  law.  Illegal  ejection,  is  one 
perfon’s  violently  turning  another  out  of  poflelfion  without 
lawful  authority. 

EILENBURG,  or  Eulenburg,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony, 
is  miles  N.E.  of  Leipfic. 

EIMBECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of  Gru- 
ben’nagen,  25  miles  S.  of  Hildedieim.  Long.  10.  o.  E.  Lat, 
51.46.N. 

EIMEO,  one  of  the  Society  Ifles,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  near  Ota’neite.  The  produCts  of  the  two  iflands,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people,  are  much  the  fame.  Eimeo  has 
deep  rugged  hills,  running  in  different  directions,  leaving  large 
valleys,  and  gently  rifing  ground  about  their  Tides.  The  hills, 
though  rocky,  are  generally  covered  with  trees  almoft  to  their 
tops.  ’  • 

EISLEBEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Mansfeld,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Luther.  It  is  five 
miles  E.  of  Mansfeld. 

E1SNACH,  a  town  of  Thuringia,  capital  ®f  a  diftriCt  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  celebrated  college,  36  miles  W.  of  Er¬ 
furt.  Long.  10.  25.  E.  Lat.  50.  59.  N 

EITHAN,  or  YTHAN,a  river  in  Aberdeenfhire, which  erodes 
that  county  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Britifh 
Ocean  at  Newburgh. 

EKEREFORD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slef- 
tvick,  feated  on  the  Baltic,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Slefwick.  Long. 
10.  30.  E.  Lat.  54. 36.  N. 

ELBA,  an  ifiand  on  the  coafl  of  Tufcany,  remarkable  for 
mines  of  iron  and  loadtlone,  and  quarries  of  marble.  It  is 
fubjeCt  to  the  Prince  of  Piombino,  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  who  is  in  polledion  of  Porto-Longone  ;  and 
the  Grand  Duke  ot  Tufcany  has  Porto-Ferrajo. 

ELBASSANO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania, 
45  miles  S.E.  of  Durazzo.  Long.  20.  9.  E.  Lat.  41.  34.  N. 
ELBOGEN;  a  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the 


fame  name, ’with  a  citadel,  on  the  river  Eger,  16  miles  N.E. 
of  Egra.  Long.  13.0.  E.  Lat.  50.  16.  N. 

ELBURG,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Guelder-, 
land,  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  Zuider-Zee,  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Harderwick.  Long.  5.  30.  E.  Lat.  52.  30.  N. 

ELCATIF,  a  fea-port  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  gulf  of  Perfia,  300  miles  S.  of  Bufforah.  Long.  53.  5.  E. 
Lat.  26.  o.  N. 

ELCHE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Alicant.  Long.  o.  23.  W.  Lat.  38.  7.  N. 

ELECTRICITY,  Galvanic.  See  Galvanism  in  thir 
Supplement. 

ELECTRICAL  DOUBLER,  an  ingenious  anaufeful  in¬ 
vention  of  Mr.  Bennet,  well-known.  to  eleCtricians,  and  much 
improved  by  Mr.  Cavallo.  The  original  inftiument  would  be 
freed  from  its  principal  imperfections,  we  apprehend,  by  ia- 
terpofing  a  plate  of  air  between  the  three  plates  or  the  doubter. 
Thus,  if  we  dick  on  one  of  tire  plates  three  very  fmall  fphe- 
rules,  made  from  a  capillary  glafs  tube,  or  from  a  thread  of 
fealing-wax  3  the  other  plate,  when  laid  on,  will  reft  merely 
on  fo  many  points  3  and  there  will  be  fcarcely  any  friCtion 
capable  of  hindering  the  procefs  of  the  experiment.  Mr. 
Nicbolfon’s  contrivance  for  expediting  the  eft’eCt  of  the 
doubler  is  very  ingenious. 

ELECTROPHOIUjS,  a  machine,  reprefented  in  Plate  26, 
the  phenomena  of  which  are  fomewhat  fingular.  It  confifts 
of  two  plates,  A  and  B,  ufually  of  a  circular  form  3  though 
they  may  be  made  fquare,  or  of  the  figure  of  a  parallellogram, 
with  more  eafe,  and  with  equal  advantage.  At  firft  the  under 
plate  was  of  glafs,  covered  over  with  fealing-wax  3  but  there 
is  little  occafion  for  being  particular  either  with  regard  to  the 
lubftance  of  the  lower  plate,  or  the  eleClric  which  is  put  upon 
it.  A  metallic  plate,  however,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  a 
wooden  one,  though  the  latter  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  very 
well.  This  plate  is  to  be  covered  with  feme  eleClric  fub- 
ftance.  Pure  fulphur  anfwers  very  near  as  well  as  the  dearer 
eleCtrics,  fealing-wax,  gum-lac,  &c. ;  but  it  hath  this  bad 
quality,  that,  by  rubbing  it,  fome  exceeding  fubtle  (teams  are 
produced,  which  infeCt  the  perfon’s  clothes,  .and  even  his 
whole  body,  with  a  very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  will  change 
filver  in  his  pocket  to  a  blackifh  colour.  The  upper  plate  of 
the  elettrophorus  is  a  brafs  plate,  or  a  board  or  piece  of  pafte- 
board  covered  with  tinfoil  or  gilt  paper,  nearly  of  the  fame 
fize  with  the  eleClric  plate,  though  it  will  not  be  the  worfe 
that  it  is  fomewhat  larger.  It  is  furnilhed  with  a  glafs  han¬ 
dle  (I),  which  ought  to  be  ferewed  into  the  centre.  The 
manner  of  ufing  this  machine  is  as  follows. — Firft,  the  plate 
B  is  excited  by  rubbing  its  coated  fide  with  a  piece  of  new 
white  flannel,  or  a  piece  of  hare’s  ikin.  Even  a  common  hard 
brufh,  having  the  hair  a  little  greafed,  will  excite  fulphur  ex~ 
tremely  well.  When  this  plate  is  excited  as  much  as  poilible, 
it  is  tot  upon  the  table  with  the  eleClric  fide  uppermoil.  8e- 
condly,  the  metal  plate  is  laid  upon  the  excited  eleClric,  ::s 
reprefented  in  the  figure.  Thirdly,  the  metal  plate  is  touch¬ 
ed  with  the  finger  or  any  other  conductor,  which,  on  touch¬ 
ing  the  plate,  receives  a  fpark  from  it.  Laftly,  the  metal 
plate  A,  being  held  by  the  extremity  of  its  glafs  handle  (I), 
is  feparated  from  the  eleClric  plate  3  and,  after  it  is  elevated 
above  that  plate,  it  will  be  found  ftrongly  eleClrified  with  an 
eleCtricity  contrary  to  that  of  the  eleClric  plate ;  in  which, 
cafe,  it  will  give  a  very  ftrong  fpark  to  any  conductor  brought 
near  it.  By  totting  the  metal  upon  the  eleClric  plate,  touch- 
it  with  the  finger,  and  feparating  it  fuccefiively,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fparks  may  be  obtained  apparently  of  the  fame  ftrength, 
and  that  without  exciting  again  the  eleClric  plate.  It  the  to 
fparks  are  repeatedly  given  to  the  knob  of  a  coated  phial)  this 
will  prefcntly  become  charged. 
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“  As  to  the  continuance  of  the  virtue  of  this  electric  plate, 
(fa^s  Sir.  Cavallo),  when  once  excited,  without  repeating  the 
excitation,  I  think  there  is  not  the  leaft  foundation  for  believ¬ 
ing  it  perpetual,  as  fome  gentlemen  have  fuppofed  ;  it  being 
nothing  more  than  excited  eleftric,  it  mutt  gradually  lofe  its 
power  by  imparting  continually  forr.e  of  its  eleftricity  to  the 
air,  or  other  fubftances  contiguous  to  it.  Indeed  its  electricity, 
-although  it  could  never  be  proved  to  be  perpetual  by  experi¬ 
ments,  Iafts  a  very  long  time,  it  having  been  obferved  to  be 
pretty  ftrong  feveral  days,  and  even  weeks,  after  excitation. 
The  great  duration  of  the  eleftricity' of  this  plate,  I  think,  de¬ 
pends  upon  two  caufes :  firft,  becaule  it  does  not  lofe  any  elec¬ 
tricity  by-the  operation  of  putting  the  metal  plate  upon  it, 
Ac.  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  of  its  flat  figure,  which  expofes  it 
to  a  lefs  quantity  of  air,  in  comparifon  with  a  flick  of  lealing- 
wax,  or  the  like,  which,  being  cylindrical,  expofes  its  furface 
to  a  greater  quantity  of  air,  that  is  continually  robbing  the 
excited  eleftrics  of  their  virtue. 

“  The  firfi  experiments  that  I  made,  relative  to  this  ma¬ 
chine,  were  with  a  view  to  difeover  which  fubftance  would  an- 
fvver  beft  for  coating  the  glafs  plate,  in  order  to  produce  the 
-  greateft  efteft.  I  tried  feveral  fubflances  either  Ample  or 
mixed  ;  and  at  laft  I  obferved, -that  the  ftrongeft  in  power,  as 
well  as  the  eafieft,  I  could  conftruft,  were  thofe  made  with 
the  fecond  fort  of  lealirig-wax,  fpread  upon  a  thick  plate  of 
giafs.  A  plate  that  I  made  after  this  manner,  and  no  more 
than  fix  inches  in  diameter,  when  once  excited,  could  charge 
a  coated  phial  feveral  times  fucceffively,  fo  ftrongly  as  to  pierce 
a  hole  through  a  card  with  the  difeharge.  Sometimes  the 
metal  plate,  when  feparated  from  it,  was  fo  ftrongly  electrified 
that  it  darted  ftrong  fiafties  to  the  table  upon  which  the  elec¬ 
tric  plate  was  laid,  and  even  into  the  air,  befides  caufing  the 
fenfation  of  the  fpider’s  web  upon  the  face  brought  near  it, 
like  an  eleftric  ftrongly  excited.  The  power  of  fome  of  my 
plates  is  fo  ftrong,  that  fometimes  the  eleftric  plate  adheres  to 
the  metal  when  this  is  lifted  up,  nor  will  they  feparate  even 
if  the  metal  plate  is  touched  with  the  finger  or  other  con¬ 
ductor.  It  is  remarkable,  that  fometimes  they  will  not  aft 
well  at  firft,  but  they  may  be  rendered  very  good  by  fci aping 
with  the  edge  of  a  knife  the  fliining  or  glofly  furface  of  the 
wax.  This  feems  analogous  to  the  well-known  property  of 
glafs,  which  is,  that  new  cylinders  or  globes,  made  for  elec¬ 
trical  purpofes,  are  often  very  bad  eleftrics  at  firft ;  but  that 
they  improve  by  being  worked,  i.  e.  by  having  their  furface  a 
little  worn.  Paper  all’o  has  this  property. 

“  If,  after  having  excited  the  fealing-wax,  I  lay  the  plate 
with  the  wax  upon  the  table,  and  the  glafs  uppermoft,  i.  e. 
contrary  to  the  common  method;  then,  on  making  the  ufual 
experiment  of  putting  the  metal  plate  on  it,  and  taking  the 
ipark,  &c.  I  obferve  it  to  be  attended  with  the  contrary  elec¬ 
tricity  :  that  is,  if  I  lay  the  metal  plate  upon  the  eleftric  one, 
and,  while  in  that  fltuation,  touch  it  with  an  infulated  body, 
that  body  acquires  the  pofitive  eleftricity  ;  and  the  metallic, 
removed  from  the  eleftric  plate,  appears  to  be  negative ; 
whereas  it  would  become  pofitive,  if  laid  upon  the  excited 
wax.  This  experiment,  I  find,  anfwers  in  the  fame  manner 
if  an  eleftric  plate  is  ufed  which  has  the  fealing-wax  coating 
on  both  fides,  or  one  which  has  no  glafs  plate. 

“  If  the  brafs  plate,  after  being  feparated  from,  be  prefent- 
ed  with  the  edge  toward  the  wax,  lightly  touching  it,  and  thus 
be  drawn  over  its  furface,  I  find  that  the  eleftricity  of  the  me¬ 
tal  is  abforbed  by  the  fealing-wax,  and  thus  the  eleftric -plate 
Soles  part  of  its  power;  and  if  this  operation  is  repeated  five 
or  fix  times,  the  eleftric  plate  lofes  its  power  entirely,  fo  that 
a  new  excitation  is  neceflary  in  order  to  revive  it. 

If,  inftead  of  laying  the  eleftric  plate  upon  the  table,  it  is 


placed  upon  an  eleftric  ftand,  fo  as  to  be  accurately  Infulated, 
then  the  metal  plate  fet  on  it,  acquires  fo  little  electricity,  that 
it  can  only  be  difeovered  with  an  eleftrometer ;  which  ihews, 
that  the  eleftricity  of  this  plate  will  not  be  confpicuous  On  one 
fide  of  it,  it  the  oppofite  tide  is  not  at  liberty  either  to  part 
with,  or  acquire  more  of  the  eleftric  fluid.  In  confequence  of 
this  experiment,  and  in  order  to  afeertain  how  the  oppofite 
fides  ot  the  eleftric  plate  would  be  affefted  in  different  eir- 
cumftances,  I  made  the  following  experiments : 

“  Upon  an  electric  ftand  E,  I  placed  a  circular  tin-plate, 
nearly  fix  inches  in  diameter,  which  by  a  tlender  wire  H  com¬ 
municated  with  an  eleftrometer  of  pith-balls  G,  which  was 
alfo  infulated  upon  the  eleftric  ftand  F.  I  then  placed  the 
excited  eleftric  plate  D  of  fix  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diame¬ 
ter,  upon  the  tin-plate,  with  the  wax  uppermoft  ;  and  on  re¬ 
moving  my  hand  from  it,  the  eleftrometer  G,  which  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  tin-plate,  i.  e.  with  the  under  fide  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  plate,  immediately  opened  with  negative  eleftricity.  If, 
by  touching  the  eleftrometer,  I  took  that  eleftricity  oft7,  the 
eleftrometer  did  not  afterwards  diverge.  But  if  now,  or  when 
the  eleftrometer  diverged,  I  prefented  my  hand  open,  or  any 
other  uninfulated  conduftor,  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  or 
two  inches,  over  the  eleftric  plate,  without  touching  it,  then 
the  pith-balls  diverged  ;  or,  if  they  diverged  before,  came  to¬ 
gether,  and  immediately  diverged  again  with  pofitive  elec¬ 
tricity  : — I  removed  the  hand,  and  the  balls  came  together; 
-—approached  the  hand,  and  they  diverged  :  and  lo  on. 

“  It,  while  the  pith-balls  diverged  with  negative  eleftricity, 

I  laid  the  metal  plate,  holding  it  by  the  extremity  K  of  its 
glafs  handle,  upon  the  wax,  the  balls  came,  for  a  little  time, 
towards  one  another,  but  foon  opened  again  with  the  fame, 

1.  e.  negative  eleftricity. 

"  If,  whilft  the  metallic  refled  upon  the  eleftric  plate,  I 
touched  the  former,  the  eleftrometer  immediately  diverged 
with  pofitive  eleftricity  ;  which  if,  by  touching  the  eleftro¬ 
meter,  I  took  off,  the  eleftrometer  continued  without  diver¬ 
gence.— -I  touched  the  metal  plate  again,  and  the  eleftrome¬ 
ter  opened  again ;  and  fo  on  for  a  confiderable  number  of 
times,  until  the  metal  plate  had  acquired  its  full  charge.  On 
taking  now  the  metal  plate  up,  the  eleftrometer  G  inftantly 
Hiverged  with  ftrong  negative  eleftricity. 

“  I  repeated  the  above-deferibed  experiments,  with  this 
only  difference  in  the  difpofition  of  the  apparatus,  i.  e.  I  laic? 
the  eleftric  plate  D  with  the  excited  fealing-wax  upon  the  cir¬ 
cular  tin-plate,  and  the  glafs  uppermoft ;  and  the  difference 
in  their  refult  was,  that  where  the  eleftricity  had  been  po¬ 
fitive  in  the  former  ditpofition  of  the  apparatus,  it  now  be¬ 
came  negative,  and  vice  verfa;  except  that,  when  I  firft  laid 
the  eleftric  plate  upon  the  tin,  the  eleftrometer  G  diverged 
with  negative  eleftricity,  as  well  in  this  as  in  the  other  dif¬ 
pofition  of  the  apparatus.  I  repeated  all  the  above  experi¬ 
ments  with  an  eleftric  plate,  which,  befides  the  fealing-wax 
coating  on  one  fide,  had  a  ftrong  coat  of  varnilh  on  the  other 
fide,  and  their  refult  was  fimilar  to  that  of  thofe  made  with 
the  above-deferibed  plate.” 

This  is  Mr.  Cavallo’s  account  of  the  eleftrophorus ;  but 
there  is  one  part  of  it  in  which  he  muff  certainly  be  miftaken. 
He  tells  us,  that  “  inftead  of  laying  the  eleftric  plate  upon 
the  table,  it  is  fet  upon  an  eleftric  ftand,  fo  as  to  be  accurately 
infulated,  then  the  metal  plate  fet  on  it  acquires  fo  little  elec¬ 
tricity,  that  it  can  only  be  difeovered  by  an  eleftrometer.” 

In  what  manner  this  gentleman  came  to  miflakea  plain  faft 
fo  egregiouily,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  an  eleftrophorus,  inftead  of  having  its  virtue  impaired 
by  being  infulated,  has  it  greatly  increafed,  at  leaft  thelphere 
of  its  adfivity  is  greatly  enlarged.  When  lying  on  the  table. 
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If  the  upper  plate  is  put  upon  it  without  being  touched  with 
the  finger,  it  will  not  fiiew  much  fign  of  electricity.  But  as 
loon  as  it  is  put  on  the  electric  Hand,  both  the  upper  and  un¬ 
der  fide  appear  ftrcngly  negative.  A  thread  will  be  attracted  at 
the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  If  both  the  upper  and 
under  fide  arc  touched  at  the  fame  time,  a  ftrong  fpark  will  be 
obtained  from  both,  but  always  of  the  fame  kind  of  eleCtricity, 
namely,  the  negative  kind.  If  the  upper  plate  is  now  lifted 
up,  a  ftrong  fpark  of  pofitive  eleCtricity  will  be  obtained  from 
it  ;  and  on  putting  it  down  again,  two  fparks  of  negative 
eleCtricity  will  be  produced. 

The  Angularity  of  this  experiment  is,  that  it  produces  al¬ 
ways  double  the  quantity  of  negative  eleCtricity  that  it  doth 
of  the  pofitive  kind  ;  which  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 
method  yet  known.  Another  very  fi;rprifing  circum  fiance  is, 
that  when  the  eleCtrophorus  remains  in  its  infulated  fituation, 
you  need  not  always  touch  the  upper  and  under  fide  of  the 
plates  at  once,  in  order  to  procure  pofitive  eleCtricity  from  the 
upper  plate  :  it  is  fufficient  to  touch  both  tides  only  once. 
On  lifting  up  the  upper  plate,  a  fpark  of  pofitive  eleCtricity  is 
obtained  as  already  mentioned.  On  putting  it  down  again,  a 
fpark  of  the  negative  kind  is  obtained  from  the  upper  plate, 
even  though  you  do  not  touch  the  lower  one.  On  lifting  up 
the  upper  plate,  a  fpark  of  pofitive  eleCtricity  is  obtained,  but 
weaker  than  it  would  have  been  had  both  fides  been  touched 
at  once.  Putting  down  the  upper  plate  again  without  touch¬ 
ing  both,  a  fiill  weaker  fpark  firft  of  negative  and  then  of  po¬ 
fitive  eleCtricity  will  be  obtained  from  the  upper  one.  Thus, 
the  fparks  will  go  on  continually  diminithing,  to  the  number 
perhaps  of  two  or  three  hundred.  But  at  lafi,  when  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  whole  machine  feems  to  be  totally  loft,  if  both 
fides  are  touched  at  once,  it  will  inftantly  be  reftored  to  its 
full  firength,  and  the  double  fpark  of  negative,  with  the  Angle 
ene  of  pofitive  eleCtricity,  will  -be  obtained  without  intermif- 
fion  as  before. 

To  account  for  all  thefe  phenomena  very  particularly,  is 
perhaps  impoflible,  without  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  internal  fabric  of  bodies  than  we  have  accefs  to 
attain,  in  general,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  eleCtrophorus  arife  from  the  difpofition  that  the 
eleCtric  matter  hath  to  keep  up  an  equilibrium  within  itfeif 
throughout  every  part  of  the  univerfif.  In  confequence  of 
this,  no  motion  of  the  eleCtric  matter  can  be  produced  upon 
the  one  fide  of  a  body,  but  it  mull  immediately  be  balanced  by 
a  correfpemding  one  on  the  oppofite  fide;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  firength  of  the  one, To. will  the  firength  of  the  other  be. 
When  the  under  plate  of  the  eleCtrophorus  is  excited,  the  ne¬ 
gative  eleCtricity,  or  vibratory  aCtion  of  the  eleCtric  matter 
towards  the  excited  fide,  is  produced  ;  and  the  moment  that 
tuch  an  aCtion  is  produced  on  one  fide,  it  is  refitted  by  a  fimi- 
lar  one  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  thus  the  eleCtrophorus  be¬ 
comes  negatively  electrified  on  both  fides.  As  long  as  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  machine  communicates  with  the  earth,  the  vi¬ 
bratory  motion  is  impeded  by  the  progrelfivc  one  towards  the 
earth.  This  makes  the  tefiftance  on  the  under  fide  lefs,  and 
therefore  the  vibratory  motion  on  the  upper  part  extends  but 
a  finall  way.  When  the  plate  is  infulated,  the  eleftric  matter 
has  not  an  opportunity  of  cfcaping  to  the  earth  as  before,  be- 
caufe  it  is  ftrongly  refilled  by  the  air;  a  vibration  therefore 
takes  place  on  both  fides,  and  extends  to  a  great  difiance  from 
the  plate.  When  the  upper  plate  is  fet  upon  the  eleCtropho- 
tus,  the  fame  kind  of  eleCtricity,  viz.  the  negative  kind,  is 
communicated  to  it.  When  both  fides  arc  touched,  with  the 
finger,  or  with  any  other  conducting  fubftance,  both  deCtri- 
cities  are  fuddenly  taken  off,  becaule  the  eleClrie  matter  run¬ 
ning  along  the  conducting  fubftance  on  both  fides,  puis  an 
•eud  to  the  vibratory  motion  in  the  air,  which  conftitutes  the 
Vo  L,X. 
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very  eflence  of  what  we  call  cleftricity.  There  is  now  a  quiet 
and  equal  balance  of  the  eleCtric  matter  on  both  fides,  and 
therefore  no  figns  of  eleCtricity  are  fhewn.  But  as  foon  as  the 
upper  plate  is  taken  off,  this  balance  is  deftroyed.  The  fluid 
in  the  metal  plate  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  the  eleCtric 
fubftance  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  put  a  flop  to  the  vibrations 
of  what  was  within  it.  As  foon  then  as  the  plate  is  taken  off, 
the  eleCtricity,  or  vibratory  motion  towards  the  eleCtric,  breaks 
out  at  that  fide.  But  this  motion  inwards  to  the  elehtric, 
which  conftitutes  negative  eleCtricity,  necefiarily  becomes  out¬ 
ward  from  the  plate;  and  as  no  motion  of  the  fluid  can  be 
produced  on  one  fide  of  a  body,  but  what  is  immediately  com¬ 
municated  to  the  other,  the  upper  plate  becomes  electrified 
positively,  and  the  under  one  negatively  on  both  fides. 

ELEVATOR,  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  railing  any 
thing  to  an  height  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  — The  follow¬ 
ing  defeription  of  a  machine  called  a  Jpcedy  elevator ,  invented 
by  Dr.  Collin,  appears  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  American 
Philofophical  Society,  and  the  doCtor  was  honoured  with  the 
Magellanian  gold  medal  for  this  invention. 

The  main  body  of  the  bafe  is  a  reCtangular  folid  floor.  (See- 
F.  W.  Plate  27).  To  its  corners  are  jointed  four  horizontal 
legs,  of  equal  thicknefs  with  it,  but  half  the  length,  having 
their  nether  fides  even  with  its  bottom.  When  the  machine  is 
ufed,  thefe  are  difplayed  fo  that  their  ends  form  a  reCtangle,; 
the  diagonals  of  which  may  be  on  thofe  of  the  main  Body,  or 
vary  from  them  in  a  pofition  raoft  promotive  of  liability. 

The  pillars  A  A  fland  vertical  on  the  long  diameter  of  the 
bafe,  equally  diftant  from  its  ends.  Their  feet  enter  info  it, 
and  are  by  lirong  faftenings  incorporated  with  its  body.  Thefe 
pillars  are  pairs,1  Their  form  is  a  reCtangular  parallelopiped. 
Their  inner  fides  have  grooves  from  top  to  bottom,  which  ter¬ 
minate  by  offsets  in  cylindric  fegments.  Near  the  tops  are 
central  embrazures,  whole  fides  are  fortified  with  iron  plates 
that  reach  within  the  folid  parts  above  and  below.  The  pul¬ 
leys  are  of  metal,  with  lteel  axes  and  brafs  naves  for  eaiy 
turning,  and  deep  channels  for  fecuring  the  cords. 

The  pillars  are  joined  by  three  pairs  of  ribs,  Thefe  are 
reCtangular;  and  wide,  but  comparatively  thin  ;. placed  hori¬ 
zontally,  between  the  tops  and  embrazures,  about  the  middles, 
and  near  the  feet.  The'ir  ends  are  clolely  fitted  within  the. 
pillars,  and  well  fattened. 

The  piers  BB  are  more  flcnder  than  A’ A;  with  fhorter 
heads  ;  but  the  length  of  their  bodies  is  equal  to  the  whole  of 
thefe.  They  have  fimilar  grooves,  embrazures,  pulleys,  and 
joining  ribs.  Their  faces  are  parallel  reCtangles.  The  backs 
of  their  bodies  have  tongues  along  the  middles  that  fit  the 
grooves  of  A  A,  Thefe  are  vertical  reCtangular  ridges,  and 
parts  of  the  very  pieces,  formed  by  cutting  down  both  tides  to 
a  proper  level.  Thefe  lower  lurfaces,  being  even  and  finooth, 
will  thus  move  clofe  aiong  the  correfponding  plain  parts  of 
A  A  while  the  tongues  glide  in  contaCt  with  the  fides  of  the 
grooves. 

The  cords  a  a  are  well  paired  in  length  and  texture. 
They  ply  over  the  pulleys  of  A  A  in  the  laid  hollows  behind 
the  grooves;  having  their  ends  fixed  under  the  feet  of  B  B. 
and  on  the  boxes  of  the  windlals.  This  is  well  fecured  in  the 
bafe,  elefe  to  and  right  beneath  the  .pillars. 

The  cords  b  b  are  fattened  by  one  end  on  the  heads  of  A  A. 
They  pafs  over  the  pulleys  of  B  B,  and  reach  as  far  below 
them  as  a  a.  reach  below  the  pulleys  of  A  A,  which  is  the 
diftance  of  thefe  pulleys  from  the  bale.  Their  other  ends  are 
tacked  a  little  above  the  bottoms  of  the  piers  G  C. 

Thefe  piers  are  with  their  apparatus  framed  like  BB; 
have  lets  bulk  and  fhorter  heads.  Their  pulleys  clear  the  tops 
of  B  B  when  the  machine  is  down. 

The  cords  cc  have  the  fame  length  with  bb,  below  the 
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pulleys  of  C  C  ;  plying  over  thefe  ;  fattened  on  the  heads  of 
£  B,  and  fomewhat  above  the  bottom  of  the  pier  D. 

This  is  a  tingle  piece.  It  has  two  backs  to  tit  the  grooves 
of  C  C,  formed  like  the  backs  of  the  other  pieces. 

A  frame  is  accurately  fixed  and  poifed  on  the  top  of  D.  In 
this  the  load  L  is  placed,  fo  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  ex¬ 
actly  or  very  nearly  over  the  centre  of  the  frame. 

When  the  power  begins  to  wind  the  cords  a  a,  thefe  raife 
the  piers  B  B.  As  they  rife,  their  pulleys  recede  from  the 
tops  of  A  A,  and  by  ftretching  the  cords  b  b  lift  the  piers 
C  C.  Thefe  recede  at  the  fame  time  from  the  tops  of  B  B, 
and  lift  the  pier  D.  Thus  while  B  B  are  wound  up  from  the 
bale  to  the  height  of  the  pulleys  of  A  A,  D  rifes  treble  that 
height ;  and,  however  great  may  be  the  number  of  moving 
pieces,  it  multiplies  the  celerity  and  acquired  elevation  of  the 
uppermoft  by  that  of  the  firft. 

As  the  duration  and  celerity  of  all  the  movements  is  the 
fame,  the  -lengths  of  all  the  cords  below  the  refpetlive  pulleys 
mutt  be  equal. 

As  the  whole  acquired  elevation  is  by  thofe.  parts  of  the 
piers  which  are  drawn  out  of  their  folds,  thefe  ought  to  have 
a  very  great  proportion.  Therefore  B  B  reach  the  bale  when 
down  ;  and  the  heads  of  A  A  are  but  long  enough  to  keep 
them  fafe  in  their  grooves,  when  drawn  up.  Again,  as  the 
ends  of  the  cords  bb  will  be  above  the  bale  according  to  the 
length  of  the  heads  of  A  A,  the  heads  of  B  B  are  fhortened, 
and  the  bodies  of  CC  are  prolonged .  below  thofe  ends,  in 
order  to  fave  room,  and  yet  afford  thele  piers  a  fecure  depth 
in  the  grooves  of  B  B,  when  drawn  up.  On  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  the  heads  of  C  C  are  fnortened,  and  a  part  of  I)  left 
under  the  ends  of  c  c.  As  thefe  additions  of  laid  pairs  can¬ 
not  increafe  the  elevation,  the  cords  ought  to  be  fixed  above 
them  im  order  to  fhorten  the  bearings,  and  fo  far  make  the 
bodies  firmer.  In  a  longer  feries  of  piers  this  fhortening  of 
the  heads  can  only  be  continued  to  the  limit  of  depth  necef- 
fary  to  fupport  the  ftrains. 

The  pier  D  preffes  the  cords  c  c  by  its  own  weight,  and  the 
load  L.  This  preffure  caufes  an  equal  pulling  and  confe- 
quential  refiftance  in  the  tops  of  the  piers  B  B.  The  pul¬ 
leys  of  the  piers  C  C  mutt  bear  this  double  preffure  —  2  L 
4-  2  D.  Thefe  therefore  prefs  the  cords  b  b  with  faid  weight 
and  their  own  “2L  +  2D-I-CC.  This  doubled  —  4  L 
+  4  D  -f  2  C  C  is  the  preifure  on  the  pulleys  of  B  B : 
but  their  heads  are  pulled  up  by  L  +  D  :  the  difference  of 
thefe  forces  added  to  their  own  weight  is  the  preifure  of  thefe 
piers  on  the  cords  a  a,  —  3  L  -f-  3D  +  2  CC  -f  BB. 
The  power  on  the  windlafs  mutt  be  equal  to  this. 

In  any  feries  the  power  mutt  lift  a  weight  equal  to  the  firft 
piers,  double  the  fecond,  and  fo  forth,  till  the  laft  pier  and  its 
load  multiplied  by  the  number  of  moving  pieces. 

The  pulleys,  cords,  and  ribs,  have  fome  weight,  and  are  to 
be  counted  as  parts  of  their  refpe&ive  piers.  A  competent  al¬ 
lowance  is  likewife  required  for  the  frifttion  of  the  pulleys, 
which  impedes  the  afcent,  though  thedefcent  is  advantageoully 
retarded  by  it. 

The  preffure  on  the  pulleys  of  the  pillars  A  A  is  double  the 
power.  The  ftrain  in  their  tops  is  halt  of  the  weight  on  the 
pulleys  of  B  B.  The  difference  of  thefe  forces,  —  4  L  + 
4  P  -f-  3  C  C  +  2  BB,  added  to  their  own  weight,  is  the 
preffure  on  the  bafe, 

The  ftrain  in  the  tops  of  any  piers  in  a  feries  is  equal  to 
what  the  power  would  be,  if  the  pair  next  above  was  the  laft. 
The  weight  on  the  pulleys  of  the  fame  pair  is  double  the  ftrain 
in  the  tops  of  the  pair  next  below.  The  ftrain  on  their  feet 
is  equal  to  the  ftrain  in  the  tops  of  the  pier  two  ranks  be¬ 
low. 

It  is  very  neceflary  to  compute  the  ftrains  and  preflfures  in 


order  to  fecure  all  the  parts,  and  to  fave  nbedlefs  bulk,  which 
would  be  a  great  difadvantage  in  the  plefts  by  the  additional 
expence  of  power.  The  preifure  of  vertical  pieces  by  their 
own  weight  muft  be  counted,  though  not  as  equal  to  the  fame 
quantity  of  external  burthen  laid  upon  them  :  its  operation  is 
vifible  in  high  maffive  beams,  which  bend  without  any  load  ; 
but  in  fhort  though  (lender  pieces  it  is  not  fufficient  to  break 
the  internal  cohefion  of  the  parts.  The  effefit  of  external 
weight  is  according  to  its  quantity,  and  to  the  height  and 
flimnefs  of  the  piers  :  but  not  in  uniform  proportions.  Divers 
kinds  of  wood  have  alfo  different  degrees  of  weight,  and  of 
vertical  firmnefs  :  fome  are  both  ftiff  and  light  to  an  admirable 
degree:  piers  made  of  thefe  can  under  (lender  forms  bear 
weights  many  times  greater  than  their  own.  Thefe  qualities 
are  in  their  blended  effedls  of  different  value  in  this  machinery: 
the  pillars  are  the  moft  prelied,  but  they  caufe  no  weight  to 
the  power,  and  therefore  their  bulk  is  the  lefs  detriment.  B  B 
being  the  henvieft  laden  piers  are  the  moft  folid,  but  they  have 
only  a  fimple  moment :  C  C  bearing  lefs  are  lighter,  but  their 
moment  is  double :  D  has  a  treble  moment,  but  the  lighted 
burthen,  and  thus  the  leaft  weight  of  its  own.  Thefe  con¬ 
tinually  growing  increments  of  folidity  are  neceflary  conlc- 
quences  of  the  conftant  double  bearings  ;  but  ought  to  be 
fmall  in  comparifon  to  the  preffures  thus  produced,  which  be¬ 
come  very  great,  when  the  load  to  be  lifted  and  the  elevation 
are  conliderable.  Li'g'ntnefs  is  then  moft  beneficial  in  the 
upper  ranks,  and  firmrefs  in  the  lower,  at  theft  tin  ft  lift  but 
thofe  be  lifted,  many  times  :  accordingly  different  forts  of  wood 
may  be  cholen  by  their  degrees  of  lightnefs  and  firmnefs  ; 
they  being  otherwife  proper,  efpecially  for  dole  and  fmooth 
folding. 

On  account  of  the  grooves  and  tongues,  the  pieces  cannot 
have  thofe  regular  forms  that  give  the  greateft  folidity ;  nor 
can  the  pulleys  be  placed  exadly  over  the  line  of  central 
ftrength.  In  pra&ice,  thefe  defedts  muft  not  exceed  necellary 
limits.  Moreover,  when  the  preffures  and  ftrains  on  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  pieces  are  eftimated,  hollows  may  be  con¬ 
trived  in  places  that  can  bear  it. — Thefe  niceties  cannot  be 
marked  in  a  model. 

When  the  load,  the  elevation,  and  quality  of  the  wood,  are 
given  ;  the  lighteft  feries  of  piers  is  found  by  computing  the 
refults  from  different  numbers.  A  greater  number  muft  effedt 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  elevation  than  a  fmaller,  be- 
caufe  the  pillars,  by  becoming  fhorter,  contribute  lefs ;  this, 
addition  is  a  new  expence  of  power.  The  weight  of  the  load  is 
effential,  as  it  muft  be  multiplied  by  the  whole  number  of  piers ; 
imparts  the  lame  moment  to  its  own  pier  of  competent  bulk  ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  it  thickens  with  continual  increafe  all 
the  others.  On  the  other  hand  the  firmnefs  of  piers  increafes 
greatly  with  the  decreafe  of  their  height  within  certain  limits. 
Some  fpecies  of  wood  have  alfo  correfponding  degrees  of 
ftrength.  The  co-operation  of  thefe  advantages  may  therefore 
render  a  confiderable  number  of  fhort  piers  light,  and  pro¬ 
portionally  fo  in  their  refpedlive  multiple  moments.  The 
more  numerous  the  piers  are,  the  fooner  is  the  machine  wound 
up,  and  let  down,  which  is  an  advantage,  fo  far  as  men  can 
make  greater  exertions  for  a  fhort  time. 

O  .... 

The  form  of  the  windlafs  determines,  in  combination  with 
the  preceding,  the  fpeed  of  operation,  and  the  degree  of 
power.  It  admits  various  modes  :  for  example,  one  might  be 
placed  on  either  'fide  of  the  pillars,  with  long  handles  on  the 
winches;  by  which  eight  men  can  work  together.  This  model 
is  intended  to  fhew  confiderable  effefts  lrom  an  eafy  appa¬ 
ratus  :  accordingly  two  men  lift  another,  and  three  tiers  of 
piers  :  they  are  aided  by  a  fufficient  proje£Iion  of  the  winches 
beyond  the  femidiameter  of  the  boxes:  this  has  fuch  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  height  of  the  pulleys  in  the  pillars,  and  the  equal 
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length  of  the  cords  a  a  Below  them,  that  the  whole  winding 
is  done  by  a  few  turns.  The  dimenfions  of  the  piers  are  not 
fpedned,  as  my  experiments  are  not  fufficient ;  but  I  eftimate 
them  fo,  that  the  elevation  is  at  lead  fifty  feet.  The  power  in- 
creafes,  though  the  velocity  decreafes,  by  leflening  the  width 
of  the  boxes  j  and  this  can  be  done  while  their  length  can  fo 
correlpond,  that  the  rounds  of  the  cords  a  a  have  fufficient 
room,  when  the  machine  is  wound  up. 

Oblique  prefl'ures  cannot  arife  from  the  principles  of  con- 
ftruclion ;  but  happen  from  inevitable  imperfection  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanihip  in  a  fmall  degree,  which  is  not  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  exabl  calculation,  hut  fhonld  have  full  allowance  for  its 
effects  on  the  machine.  The  obliquity  will  be  the  greater  as 
the  folding  is  (hallow,  and  the  fitting  is  loofe.  The  effect  re¬ 
sults  jointly  from  the  angle  of  declination,  the  length  of  the 
pier,  and  its  moment  of  weight.  The  oblique  bearings  on  the 
ends  of  the  tongues,  when  the  machine  is  wound  up,  will  be 
dangerous,  if  thefe  have  not  a  competent  folidity.  AH  the 
piers  with  their  moments  of  weight  bear  on  the  pillars ;  and 
the  prefture  on  their  pulleys  is  the  difference  between  double 
the  power  and  the  (train  of  their  heads,  which  balance  is  very 
great.  This  preffure  remains  there  when  the  machine  is  wound 
up,  in  every  ltage  of  the  elevation,  however  great.  The  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pulleys  thus  pretfed,  the  pillars 
themfelves,  and  the  bafe,  is  below  the  pulleys.  Thus  the 
machine  has  a  great  ftability,  and  the  bafe  is  accordingly  not 
extenfive. 

This  machine  combines  thefe  advantages  :  ready  approach 
to  heights  olherwife  not  accetlible  without  great  trouble  : 
fpeedy  afcent  and  defeent :  convenient  folding  for  keeping 
under  cover,  and  for  eafy  conveyance.  It  can  be  applied  to 
feveral  ufeful  purpofes : — Quick  hoifting  and  lowering  of 
things  on  many  occafions  ;  particularly  laving  of  goods  from 
upper  ftories  in  cafes  of  conflagration :  high  elevation  and  fpeedy 
exchange  of  fignals ;  thefe  being  light  may  be  raifed  three 
hundred  feet,  and  above  interjacent  hills  :  elevation  of  a  per- 
fon  for  taking  views,  and  quick  defeent  when  required  ;  as  on 
reconnoitring  an  enemy  within  (hot :  a  machine  calculated  for 
lifting  him  at  lead:  one  hundred  feet  by  eight  men  can  be  light 
enough  for  carrying  on  a  waggon  by  two  horfes. 

ELEUTHES,  a  kingdom  of  Tartary,  lying  to  the  N.W. 
of  Chincfe  Tartary.  It  was  conquered,  in  1759,  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China.  See  Kalmucks. 

ELIAS,  the  prophet,  memorable  for  having  efcaped  the 
common  cataftrophe  of  mankind  ;  being  taken  up  alive  into 
heaven,  in  a  fiery  chariot,  about  895  B.  C.  See  the  Bible. 

ELICHMAN  (John),  a  native  of  Silefia  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  who  practifed  phyfic  at  Leyden,  and  was  remarkable  for 
underftanding  16  languages.  He  fupported  an  opinion,  that 
the  German  and  Perfian  languages  were  derived  from  the  fame 
origin.  His  Latin  translation  of  the  Tablet  of  Cebcs,  with  the 
Arabic  verfion  and  the  Greek,  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1640, 
under  the  care  of  Salmafius,  who  prefixed  thereto  a  very  ample 
preface. 

ELISHA,  the  prophet,  famous  for  the  miracles  he  per¬ 
formed,  died  about  830  B.  C.  See  the  Bible. 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Anna  Boleyn,  was  born  at  Greenwich,  September  7th, 
1^5.33.  According  to  the  humour  of  the  times,  (lie  was  early 
inftru<fted  in  the  learned  languages,  firlt  by  Grindal,  who  died 
when  (lie  was  about  1 7,  and  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Roger 
Afcham.  She  acquired  likewife  confiderable  knowledge  of  the 
Italian,  Spanifti,  and  French  languages.  Dr.  Grindal  was  alfo 
her  preceptor  in  divinity,  which  (he  is  faid  to  have  fiudied  with 
uncommon  application  and  induftry.  That  Elizabeth  became 
a  proteflant,  and  her  fifter  Mary  a  papift,  was  the  effect  of  that 
caufe  which  determines  the  religion  of  all  mankind  ;  namely. 


the  opinion  of  thofc  by  whom  they  were  educated :  and  this 
difference  of  opinion  in  their  tutors,  is  no,t  at  all  furprifing, 
when  we  recollect,  that  their  father  Harry  was  of  both  reli¬ 
gions,  or  of  neither. 

But  the  Audit's  of  our  illuftrious  princefs  were  not  confined 
merely  to  languages  and  theology  :  (lie  v/as  alfo  inftrudted  in 
the  political  hiftory  of  the  ancients ;  and  was  fo  well  (killed  in 
mufic,  as  to  fing  and  play  “  artfully  and  fweetly.” 

After  the  fliort  reign  off  her  brother  Edward,  our  heroine 
being  then  about  20  years  of  age,  her  fitter  firebrand  acceding 
to  the  crown,  Elizabeth  experienced  a  confiderable  degree  of 
perfecution,  (b  as  to  be  not  a  little  apprehenfive  of  a  violent 
death.  She  was  accufed  of  nobody  knows  what ;  imprifoned  ; 
and,  we  are  told,  inhumanly  treated.  At  lafi,  by  the  intercef- 
fion  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  (he  was  fet  at  liberty ;  which  (Ire 
continued  to  enjoy,  till,  on  the  death  of  her  pious  fifter,  (he, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1 558,  afeended  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Her  political  hiftory,  as  a  queen,  is  univerfally  known 
and  admired  :  but  her  attention  to  the  government  of  her 
kingdom  did  not  totally  fufpend  her  purfuit  of  learning.  Af¬ 
cham,  in  his  School-majler,  tells  us,  that,  about  the  year  1363, 
five  years  after  her  acceffion,  (lie  being  then  at  Windfor,  be- 
(ides  her  perfeft  readinels  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
Spaniftr,  (he  read  more  Greek  in  one  day,  than  fonie  preben¬ 
daries  of  that  church  did  read  Latin  in  a  whole  week  (p.  21). 
— She  employed  Sir  John  Fortefcue  to  read  to  her,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Polybius,  Euripides,  fffffc  nines,  and  Sophocles. 
(Ballard,  p.  219.) — That  the  Latin  language,  was  familiar  to 
her,  is  evident  from  her  fpeech  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
when  the  was  near  fixty;  alfo  from  her  fpirited  anfwer  to  the 
Polifh  ambaftador  in  the  year  1  598.  And  that  (he  was  alfo 
(killed  in  the  art  of  poetry  appears,  not  only  from  the  feveral 
feraps  which  have  been  preferved,  but  likewife  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  a  cotemporary  writer,  Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Engl. 
Poetry  (a  very  fcarce  book).  Thefe  are  his  words: — “But, 
laft  in  recital,  and  firft  in  degree,  is  the  queen,  whofe  learned, 
delicate,  noble  mufe,  eafily  furmoqnteth  all  the  relt,  for 
fenle,  fweetnefs,  or  fubtilty,  be  it  in  ode,  elegy,  epigram,  or 
any  other  kind  of  poem,”  &c.  In  this  author  are  to.  be  found 
only  a  fpecimen  of  16  verfes  of  her  Englith  poetry.  "  But,” 
fays  Mr.  Walpole,  “  a  greater  inftance  of  her  genius,  and  that 
too  in  Latin,  was  her  extempore  reply  to  an  infolent  prohi¬ 
bition  delivered  to  her  from  Philip  II.  by  his  ambaffiidorj  in 
this  tetraftic : 

Te  veto  ne  pergas  hello  defendcre  Belgas  : 

Quae  Dracus  eripuit,  nunc  reftituantur  oportet : 

Quas  pater  evertit,  jubeo  te  condere  cellas  : 

Religio  papae  fac  reftituatur  ad  unguem. 

“  She  inftantly  anfwered  him,  with  as  much  fpirit  as  (lie 
ufed  to  return  his  invafions. 

Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  (lent  mandata  caleudas.” 

Being  earnefily  preffed  by  a  Romifii  priert,  during  his 
perfecution,  to  declare  her  opinion  concerning  the  real  pre¬ 
fence  of  Chrilt’s  body  in  the  wafer,  (he  anfwered., 

Chrift  was  the  word  that  fpake  it ; 

He  took  the  bread,  and  brake  it  ; 

And  what  that  word  did  make  it. 

That  I  believe,  and  take  it. 

Fuller's  Holy  State. 

She  gave  the  eharadters  of  four  knights  of  Nottinghara- 
ftiire  in  the  following  diftich  : 

Gervafe  the  gentle.  Stanhope  the  ftout. 

Markham  the  lion,  and  Sutton  the  loiit- 

f Valp.  Cat. 
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Coming  into  a  grammar-fchool,  fhe  eharablerilcd  three 
claffic  authors  in  this  hexameter  : 

Perfius  a  crab-ftaff ;  bawdy  Martial ;  Ovid  a  fine  wag  ; 

Full.  Worth,  of  JFarw.  126. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  wrote  on  a  window. 

Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall  ; 

She  immediately  wrote  under  it. 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  all. 

J Forth,  of  Deoonjh,  261. 

Doubtlefs,  fhe  was  a  woman  of  fingular  capacity,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  acquirements;  and,  if  we  could  forget  the  dory 
of  the  Scottifh  Mary,  and  of  her  favourite  Effex,  together 
with  the  burning  a  few  Anabaptifts,  we  might  pronounce  her 
the  m@ft  iiludrious  of  illullrious  women.  She  died  in  her  pa¬ 
lace  at  Richmond,  the  24th  of  March,  1602,  aged  70,  having 
reigned  44  years ;  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  Her  fucceffor  James  erebted  a 
magnificent  monument  to  her  memory. — She  wrote,  1.  The 
mirrour,  or  g/ajs  of  the  finful  foul.  This  was  trail flated  out 
of  French  verfe  into  Englifh  profe,  when  the  was  eleven  years 
old.  It  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Catharine  Parr.  Probably 
it  was  never  printed  ;  but  the  dedication  and  preface  are  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  Sylloge  epijlolarum,  in  Hearne’s  edition  of  Livii 
Toro  Julienfis,  p.  161.  2.  Prayers  and  meditations ,  &c.  De¬ 
dicated  to  her  father,  dated  at  Hatfield,  1545.  Manufcript, 
in  the  royal  library.  3.  A  dialogue  out  of  Xenophon,  in  Greek , 
between  Hiero  a  king,  yet  fame  time  a  private  perf on ,  and  Simo¬ 
nides  a  poet ,  as  touching  the  life  of  the  prince  and  private  man. 
Firft  printed,  from  a  manufcript  in  her  Majefty’s  own  hand¬ 
writing,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1743.  4.  Two 

orations  of  liberates,  tranflated  into  Latin.  5.  Latin  oration 
at  Cambridge.  Preferved  in  the  king’s  library  :  a!fo  in  Hol- 
linfhed’s  Chron.  p.  1206  ;  and  in  Fuller’s  Hill,  of  Cambr.  p. 
138.  6.  Latin  oration  at  Oxford,  See  Wood’s  Hid.  and 

Antiq.  of  Oxf.  lib.  1.  p.  289.  alfo  in  Dr.  Jebb’s  Append,  to 
his  life  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  7.  A  comment  on  Pjato. 

8.  Boethius  de  confolatione  philofophice,  tranflated  into  Englifh 
anno  1593.  9.  Sallu/l  de  hello  Jugurthino,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
liih  anno  0590.  10.  A  play  of  Euripides  tranflated  into 

Latin,  Cat.  of  Royal  Auth.  11.  A  prayer  for  the  ufe  of  her 
fleet  in  the  great  expedition  in  1596.  12.  Part  of  Horace’s 

art  of  poetry,  tranflated  into  Englifh,  anno  1598.  13.  Plu¬ 

tarch  de  curioftate,  tranflated- into  Englifh.  15.  Letters  on 
various  occafions  to  different  perfons  ;  feveral  fpeeches  to  her 
parliament ;  and  a  number  of  other  pieces. 

Elizabeth  Petrowna  (daughter  of  Peter  the  Great), 
emprefs  of  Ruffia,  diftinguifhed  herfelf  by  her  lignal  clemency. 
She  made  a  vow,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  put  to  death  in 
her  reign,  and  fhe  ftribtly  obfetyed  it.  The  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  confirmed  by  law,  under  the  late  Sovereign  of  Ruf¬ 
fia,  Catharine  If.  Elizabeth  died  in  1762,  in  the  2. i fit  year 
of  her  reign  and  $2d  of  her  age. 

Elizabeth’s  Island,  an  ifland  on  the  road  of  Mafla- 
chufet’s  Bay,  having  Cape  Cod  to  the  N.  and  the  ifland  of 
Nantucket  to  the  E.  The  natives  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
fifherics.  Long.  6q.  3.  V/.  Lat.  42.  o.  N. 

Elizabeth  Town,  one  of  the  olded  towns  of  the  Rate  of 
New  Jerfey  ;  purchafed  of  the  Indians  in  1664,  and  fettled 
loon  after.  It  has  a  handfome  prefbyterian  church,  an  epif- 
copal  church,  and  an  academy.  It  is  15  miles-S.W.  of  New 
York. 

ELK.HOLM,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  Blekingen,  feated 
on  the  Baltic,  2.4 miles  W,  of  Carlefcroon,  Long.  14.  50.  E, 
Lat.  56.  20.  N, 
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ELLERENA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftrema» 
dura,  54  miles  N.  of  Seville.  Long.  3.  20.  W.  Lat.  38.  26.  N. 

ELLESMERE,  a  town  in  Sbropflure,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday.  It  is  feated  on  a  large  mere,  in  a  fmall  but  fertile 
di drift  of  the  fame  name,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Shrewfburyy 
and  176  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  53.  W.  Lat.  53.  53.  N. 

ELLICHPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Berar,  capital 
of  a  Circar  of  the  fame  name,  fubjeft  to  the  tiizam  of  the 
Deccan.  *  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Berar,  and  is  144 
miles  N.E.  of  Aurungabad.  Long.  78.  5.  E.  Lat.  21.12.  N. 

ELLORE,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Northern  Circars,  in 
the  peninfula  of  Hindoodan,  32  miles  N.  of  Mafulipatam. 
Long.  81.  15.  E.  Lat.  16.  43.  N. 

ELM  ( Encycl .).  Cit.  Boucher,  in  a  memoir  read  before 
la  Societe  d’ Emulation  at  Abbeville ,  has  given  fome  obfervations 
on  elm-trees.  Thefe  trees  are  frequently  attacked  by  ulcers, 
from  which,  at  length,  a  great  number  of  them  perifh.  Du 
Hamel  had  already  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  this 
difeafe,  and  aferibed  it  to'  a  plethora  of  the  fap,  an  opinion 
which  Cit.  Boucher  has  confirmed  by  numerous  experiments. 
He  propofed  at  the  fame  time  a  remedy,  which  he  fuccefsfully 
applied  to  it.  He  obferved  that  the  local  ulcer  never  attacked 
the  trees  on  their  north  fide,  but  always  on  the  fouth  fide. 
It  afts  principally  on  trees  planted  in  a  boggy  foil,  and  along 
the  tides  of  rivers.  Its  feat  is  generally  not  far  from  the 
ground.  This  ulcer,  owing  to  a  fuperabundant  fap,  differs 
from  a  fimilar  one,  deferibed  in  Journal  d'llifoire  Nature  lie. 
No.  3,  1789,  as  in  this  the  liquor  expofed  to  the  air,,  foon 
takes  the  confidency  of  a  gum,  and  has  the  davour  of  fugar. 
—The  remedy  condfts  in  boring  every  tree  attacked  by  the 
difeafe,  at  the  ulcer  itfelf ;  and  in  applying  a  tube  in  the 
hole,  occafioned  by  the  borer,  penetrating  about  nine  lines  in 
depth.  The  found  trees,  which  are  alfo  bored,  afford  no  liquor, 
whereas  thofe  that  are  ulcerated  yield  it  in  great  abundance, 
increafing  particularly  in  fine  weather,  and  when  the  wound 
is  expofed  to  the  fouth.  Stormy  weather  and  great  winds 
dop  the  infufion.  In  this  manner,  he  remarks  that  the  ulbers 
dry  and  heal  in  48  hours.  It  is  probable,  that  fuch  a  terebra- 
tion,  tried  on  other  vegetables,  and  particularly  on  fruit  trees, 
will  produce  the  fame  effebts.  Pliny,  Columella,  and  Palla? 
dius,  have  already  mentioned  this  expedient  being  employed 
by  the  ancients,  which,  however,  has  not  been  prabtiled  for 
many  years.  Cit.  Boucher  concludes  by  remarking,  that  this 
tree  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  not  been  lately  introduced 
into  France,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  but  the  writings  of 
the  ancients  prove,  that  it  exided  there  long  ago. — The  char 
mical  analyfis  which  he  made  of  the  fap,  diewed  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  confidgrable  quantity  of  acetite  of  potafih,  a  little 
acetite  of  lime,  a  certain  quantity  of  vegetable  or  muco-fac- 
charine  matter,  and  a  confiderable  proportion  of  muriate  of 
lime ;  llight  traces  of  fulphate  and  muriate  of  potalh  were, 
likewife  perceived. 

ELMADIA,  or  Mahadia,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Capes.  It  is  furrounded  by  the 
fea,  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  was  taken 
by  Emperor  Charles  V.  but  retaken  foon  after.  Long.  8, 
47.  W.  Lat.  35.  4.  N. 

ELME,  St.  a  cadle  of.  the  ifle  of  Malta,  feated  on  a  rock 
near  the  city  of  Waletta,  at  the  mouth  of  a  very  fine  harbour. 

ELMO,  Fort,  St,-,  a  fortrels  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrennees,  feated  -on  the  river  Tet,  five 
miles  N.  of  Colicure.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in.  1793, 
but  retaken  the  next-  year. 

ELPEIIN,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Rofcommon, 
and  the  lee  of  a  bilhop,  eight  miles  N.  of  Boyle,,  and  16  N, 
of  Rofcommon. 
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ELRICH,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Klettenburg.  Here  are  fome  confiderablc 
manufaftures.  It  is  6  miles  N.W.  of  Nordhaulen. 

ELSFLETH,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  feated  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Hunte  and  Wefer,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Oldenburg, 

ELTEMAN,  a  town  of  Franconia  in  the  bifliopric  of 
Wurtzburg,  on  the  river  Maine.  Long.  10.  52.  E.  Lat. 
50.  8.  N. 

ELTENBERG,  a  lofty  and  extenfive  mountain  in  the 
duchy  of  Cleves.  On  it  is  an  ancient  fortrefs.  It  ftands  at 
the  extreme  point  of  a  promontory,  fix  miles  E.  of  Cleves ; 
and  is  the  termination  of  a  large  chain  of  hills  that  runs  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  E.  fhore  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles 
from  its  borders. 

ELTHAM,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on  Monday, 
eight  miles  S.  of  London.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  palace, 
in  which  Edward  II.  often  refided,  and  his  fon,  John  of  El- 
tham,  was  born.  Its  ftately  hall.  Hill  entire,  is  converted  into 
a  barn. 

ELTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Hilde- 
iheim,  feated  on  the  Leina,  ten  miles  S.W.  of  Hildeflieim. 
Long.  10.  5.  E.  Lat.  52.  5.  N. 

ELWANGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  with  a  chapter,  whofe 
provoft  is  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  and  lord  of  the  town.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Jaxt,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Halle,  and  25  S.W.  of 
Anfpach.  Long.  10.  28.  E.  Lat.  49.  2.  N. 

EMBALMING,  ( Eneycl .).  On  the  fubjeft  of  embalm¬ 
ing,  the  following  directions  are  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  8rc.  lately  publilhed. 

“  After  evifceration,  as  has  been  direfted  in  opening  a 
dead  body,  and  continuing  the  incifion  further  upwards,  even 
into  the  mouth,  and,  if  poflible,  without  cutting  the  Ikin  of 
the  neck,  all  the  cavities  are  to  be  well  cleanfed,  and  the  hu¬ 
midity  fucked  up  with  fponges,  then  waflied  with  find,  myrrhce, 
and  filled  with  fpices  compounded  of  fragrant  herbs,  aro¬ 
matic  drugs,  and  gums  reduced  to  powder  not  very  fine,  firft 
reftoring  the  heart  to  its  former  refidence,  after  having  opened 
its  ventricles,  cleanfed  and  waflied  them  with  the  tinfture. 
Huffed  them  with  the  fpices,  and  fewed  them  up  3  and  then 
the  cavities  are  to  be  Hitched  very  clofe  with  the  glovers’  or 
fpiral  future.  Large  and  deep  incifions  are  alfo  to  be  made 
in  all  the  mod  flefhy  parts,  cleaning  and  waffling  them  with 
the  tinfture  in  the  fame  manner,  filling  them  with  the  anti- 
feptic  fpices,  and  Hitching  them  up.  Then  the  head,  trunk, 
and  limbs,  are  to  be  perfectly  well  covered  with  cerecloth  ; 
putting  apiece  under  the  chin,  to  be  fecured  by  fewing  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  after  having  well  adjufled  the  cap  of  the  fkull, 
fewed  the  fcalp  together,  and  cleaned  the  mouth,  as  has  been 
diTefted  for  the  other  parts,  and  putting  in  fome  of  the  fpices. 
The  cerecloth  is  to  be  prepared,  according  to  art,  with  a  com- 
pofition  made  of  wax,  rofin,  florax,  and  painters’  drying  oil. 
After  the  application  of  the  cerecloth,  with  great  care  and  ex- 
adtnels,  cut  into  fuitable  pieces  according  to  the  refpedtive 
parts,  and  clofing  them  well  every-where,  the  face  being  clofe 
fhaveol,  is  to  be  covered  with  fome  of  the  above  compofition 
melted,  and  laid  on  with  a  brufh  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat, 
and  of  a  moderate  thicknefs  ;  which  may  have  a  faint  flefli- 
colour  given  it  with  vermilion  3  and  when  it  is  grown  cold 
and  ftift  upon  this  part,  it  may  be  lightly  covered  with  hard 
varnifh ;  or  this  varnifh,  applied  thick,  may  here  ferve  the 
purpofe  alone.  A  cap  is  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  head,  fall¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  neck,  and  to  be  fewed  under  the  chin, 
making  a  few  circular  turns  about  the  neck  with  a  roller  of  a 
proper  breadth.  All  the  reff  of  the  corpfe  is  to  be  inclolcd  in 
a  fheet,  to  be  artfully  cut,  and  fewed  on  very  clofe  and 
fmooth,  with  the  finelt  tape,  and  the  jiat  feam  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter  3  over  which  an  appropriate  drefs  is  to 
Vol.  X. 


be  put,  as  the  relations  or  friends  think  fit  to  dire  ft  and  ap* 
point,  and  then  laid  into  the  coffin,  which  fhould  be  in  rea- 
dinels  :  but  when  it  is  fome  great  perfonage,  who  is  to  lie  in 
Hate  for  public  view  before  the  funeral  rites  are  folemnized, 
the  drefs  muff  be  appropriated  to  his  dignity  and  charafter. 
The  brain  and  other  vifeera  are  to  be  put  with  feme  of  the 
fpices  into  a  leaden  box.  Sometimes  the  heart,  prepared  as 
has  been  direfted,  to  preferve  it  from  putrefaftion,  is  depofited 
in  an  urn  by  itfelf. 

EMANATION,  the  aft  of  flowing  or  proceeding  from 
feme  feurce  or  origin  5  or  the  thing  that  proceeds  from  that 
aftion. 

EMBANKMENT,  a  railed  mound  or  body  of  earth,  thrown 
up  to  preferve  land  from  inundation,  and  thus  render  it  fit  for 
agricultural  purpofes.  This  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
rural  economy,  and  has  been  much  encouraged  in  this  country. 

The  following  account  of  an  embankment  againff  the  fea, 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Tatlow,  is  taken  from  the  communications 
to  the  Hon.  Board  of  Agriculture. 

“  The  embankment  againff  the  fea,"  fays  Mr.  Tatlow, 
“  that  I  mentioned  when  laft  at  the  Mufeum,  is  upon  the 
effate  of  the  earl  of  Aftiburnham',  at  Pembrey,  in  the  county 
of  Carmarthen,  whither  his  lordlhip  fent  me  upon  his  coal  and 
other  bufinefs,  and  with  direftions  to  fee  if  I  could  devil'e 
any  method  of  preventing  the  fea  from  making  further  in- 
croachment  upon  his  property,  which  it  had  been  doing  for 
many  years  5  and  particularly  in  Oftober  1795,  bad  broke  in 
and  covered  many  hundred  acres,  damaged  the  houfes,  build¬ 
ings,  ftack-yards,  and  gardens,-  and  it  was  the  general  opinion, 
that  a  regular  embankment  muff  be  formed,  which  would  colt 
fome  thoufand  pounds,  he  having  feveral  miles  of  coaff.  The 
view  that  I  firft  took  was  upon  a  very  windy  day,  and  the  fliore 
an  entire  fand,  which  extended  at  low  water  many  miles.  In 
riding  along,  I  perceived  that  any  piece  of  wood,  or  accidental 
impediment  to  the  courfe  of  the  fand,  raifed  a  hill :  it  imme¬ 
diately  occurred  to  me,  that  by  making  a  hedge  at  the  weak 
and  low  places,  with  wings  to  catch  the  fand  as  the  wind  blew 
it  in  different  direftions,  I  fhould  obtain  the  defired  effeft.  I 
therefore  direfted  flakes  nine  feet  long  to  be  cut,  and  driven 
one  foot  and  a  half  into  the  fand,  at  two  feet  and  a  half  diftance 
from  each  other  3  betwixt  which  I  had  furze  interwove,  fo  as 
to  form  a  regular  furze  hedge  feven  feet  and  a  half  high.  Of 
this,  fince  laft  June,  I  have  done  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven  yards  3  and  in  Oftober  laft  when  I  was  there,  a  great 
deal  of  the  hedge  was  covered,  and  fince  that  time  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  letter,  that  a  great  deal  more  of  it  is  fo  ;  and  that 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  draw  great  comfort  to  themfelves, 
from  the  fecurity  my  furze  embankment  gives  them,  as  its 
prefent  appearance  plainly  evinces,  that  at  a  trifling  expence 
I  can  fecure  Lord  Alhburnham’s  eftate  from  being  inundated  | 
for,  whenever  the  firft  hedge  is  not  high  enough  to  prevent  the 
fea  overflowing,  another  may  be  built  upon  the  fand  formed 
by  that  hedge,  and  fo  on  in  fucceffion,  till  it  is  perfeftly  fafe." 

EMBO,  a  village  near  Brora,  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Sutherland- 
Ihire.  Here  a  perfon  was  burnt,  in  1727,  for  the  imaginary- 
crime  of  witchcraft  j  the  laft  inftance  of  thefe  fanatic  execu¬ 
tions  in  Scotland. 

EMBOLY,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  with  a  Greek  arch- 
bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  the  ancient  Amphipolis  3  and  is  femetime* 
called  Chriftopolis.  It  is  feated  on  the  Stromona,  40  mifes 
N.E.  of  Salonichi.  Long.  23.  55.  E.  Lat.  40.  ey.  N. 

EMBS,  a  river  of  Weftphalia,  which  rifes  in  the  county  of 
Lippe,  and  falls,  at  Embden,  into  the  Dollart,  a  bay  of  the 
German  Ocean. 

Embs,  or  Ems,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name.  Near  it  arc  fome  baths  impregnated  vyitte 
fulphur.  It  is  10  mile*  S.  of  Brcgcntz. 
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EMERALD  (Er.cycl.).  Git.  Vauquelin  has  lately  difco- 
vered  chrome  and  a  new  e::>  th  in  the  emerald,  and  afferts  that  he 
formerly  fatin'!  th.  ie  ft  httances  in  the  beryl.  Ke  alfo  ftates 
the  analyfis  of  the  pulverulent  chlorite,  which  contains  26 
parts  of  {ilex,  iB^^.  of  alumir.e,  8  of  magnefia,  43  of  oxyd  of 
iron,  3  of  muriate  of  foda,  or  potafs,  and  2  of  water ;  a  refult 
which  is  different  from -all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  in  the 
analyfis  of  chlorites.  He  attributes  this  difference,  rather  to 
the  nature  cf  this  apparently  mixed  earth  than  to  the  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  chemical  operations. 

EMESSA,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  government  of  Damafcus. 
There  are  (till  noble  ruins,  that  (liew  it  was  anciently  a  mag¬ 
nificent  city. 

EM  POLE  a  town  of  Tufcany,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  feated 
on  the  Arno,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Florence.  Long.  1  1.  6.  E. 
Lat.  43.  42.  N. 

ENCKHUYSEN,  a  fea-port  of  N.  Holland,  on  the  Zuider- 
Zce.  It  was  once  a  flourifhing  place  ;  but  its  harbour  being 
now  obftruRed  by  fand,it  has  loll  its  former  confequence.  It  is 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Amfterdam.  Long.  5.4.  E.  Lat.  52.  45.  N. 

ENDEAVOUR,  Strait,  a  ftrait  of  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  feparates  New  Guinea  from  New  Holland.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Captain  Cook,  who  explored  it  in  1770, 
Its  length  is  ro  leagues,  and  its  breadth  about  five,  except  at 
the  N.  E.  entrance,  where  it  is  contracted  to  lefs  than  two 
miles,  by  the  iflands  called  Prince  of  Wales’  1  Hands. 

END1NGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  Auftrian  Brifgaw,  for¬ 
merly  free  and  imperial.  It  is  feated  near  the  Rhine,  10 
miles  below  Brilach. 

ENFIELD,  a  town  in  Middlefex,  with  a  market  on  Satur¬ 
day.  It  was  once  famous  for  an  extenlive  royal  chace,  dif- 
forefted  in  1  779.  Here  was  a  royal  palace,  whence  Edward  V I. 
went  in  proeellion  to  the  Tower,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  alienated  from  the 
crown  ;  and  only  a  fmall  part  of  it  is  left  Handing,  the  whole 
of  the  front  having  been  taken  down,  in  1792,  and  its  fite  oc¬ 
cupied  by  fome  houfes.  It  is  10  miles  N.  of  London.  Long.  o. 

■2.  E.  Lat  31.  41.  N. 

ENGADINA,  a  country  of  the  Griffons,  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Alps.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  extending 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Inn,  from  its  fource  to  the  Tyroleie. 
Upper  Engadina  is  a  beautiful  valley;  yet,  on  account  of  its 
elevation,  produces  nothing  but  rye  and  barley.  The  winter 
lets  in  early,  and  ends  late  here,  during  which  time  (ledges  are 
the  common  vehicles.  Even  in  Cummer,  the  air  is  cold  and 
piercing,  and  the  corn  occafionally  much  damaged  by  the  hoar 
froft. 

ENGELRERG,  a  valley  of  Switzerland,  10  miles  long,  en¬ 
tirely  furrounded  by  very  lofty  and  barren  mountains,  and 
bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Uri,  and  Undenvalden.  It 
is  fubjeR  to  the  abbot  of  a  BenediRine  monaftery  of  the  fame 
name,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  cantons  of  Lucern, 
Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden  ;  but  in  fpiritual  concerns 
be  fubmits  to  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Bifhop  of  Confiance.  His 
revenues  are  very  confiderable,  and  arife  principally  from  his 
commerce  in  cheefes.  The  naturalift  will  find  this  a  very  in- 
terefting  country.  Glaciers,  of  a  very  great  extent,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  divertified,  are  found  on  the  titles  of  very  fertile  moun¬ 
tains,  and  exhibit  fingular  points  of  view.  There  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  black  marble,  white  veined;  a  vitriolic  earth, 
(late  impregnated  with  vitriol ;  fmall  cryllals,  called  Swifs  dia¬ 
monds  ;  filver,  and  vitriol.  The  abbey  is  1 2  miles  S.W.  of 
Altdorf.  See  Titlisberg. 

ENGERS,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  eleRorate  of  Treves, 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  10  miles  N  ol  Cobltntz.  Long.  7.  32.  E.  Lat.  50. 
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ENGHEIN,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Hai#ault,  near  which  was 
fought  the  famous  battle  of  Steenkirk.  It  is  15  miles  S.W. 
of  Brufiels.  Long.  4.  5.  E  Lat.  50.  42.  N. 

ENGIA,  or  Engina,  an  ifland  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  a 
gulf  of  the  fame  name,  between  Livadia  and  the  Morea.  There 
is  a  town  upon  it  of  the  fame  name,  22  miles  S.  of  Athens. 
Long;  2 3,  59.  E.  Lat.  37.  45.  N. 

ENGROSSING,  the  writing  a  deed  over  fair,  and  in  pro¬ 
per  legible  charaRers.  Among  lawyers  it  more  particularly 
means  the  copying  fair  upon  parchment,  or  (lamped  paper, 
any  writing  or  legal  inftrument  or  conveyance.  Engroflirw  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  law-ftationer. 

ENKIOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Upland,  on  the  N. 
fide  of  Lake  Maeler,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Upfal. 

ENNIS,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  It  is 
large  and  populous,  and  fituate  on  the  Fergus,  which  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  large  boats  from  the  Shannon,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
trade  of  the  town.  It  is  1 7  miles  N.W.  of  Limerick.  Long.  8. 
54.  W.  Lat.  52.  49.  N. 

ENNISCORTHY,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  where  is  a  manufaRure  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  and 
fome  confiderable  iron  works.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Slaney,  clofe 
under  Vinegar-hill,  where  the  Irifti  rebels  were  entirely  defeated 
on  June  21,  1798.  It  is  10  miles  N.  of  Wexford,  and  27 
N.E.  of  Waterford. 

ENO,  or  Enos,  a  town  of  Romania,  near  the  gulf  of  Eno, 
with  a  Greek  archbifhop’s  lee,  125  miles  W  of  Conftanti- 
nonle.  Long.  26.  15.  E.  Lat.  40.  46.  N. 

ENOCH  (the  Prophecy  of)  ;  an  apocryphal  book,  of 
which  there  remains  but  a  few  fragments. 

Enoch  was  certainly  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  prophets  of 
the  firlt  world,  fince  Mofes  fays  of  him,  that  he  walked  with 
God.  This  prophet  is  famed  in  the  church  for  two  things  : 
The  firft  is,  his  being  taken  up  into  heaven,  without  feeing 
death  (Heb.  xi.  5.)  :  the  fecond  is,  his  prophecy;  a  paflage 
of  which  St.  Jude  has  cited  in  his  epiftle,  ver.  14.  The 
ancients  greatly  efteemed  the  prophecy  of  Enoch.  Tertullian, 
on  the  authority  of  this  book,  deduces  the  original  of  idolatry, 
aftrology,  and  unlawful  arts,  from  the  revolted  angels,  who 
married  with  the  daughters  of  men.  And  it  is  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  this  book,  that  the  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries, 
as  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  and  LaRantius,  received  for  true  this 
fable  of  the  marriage  of  the  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men. 
St.  Auguftin,  who  was  lefs  credulous,  allows,  indeed,  that 
Enoch  wrote  fometbing  divine,  becaufe  he  is  cited  by  St.  Jude ; 
but  infinuates,  that  the  authority  of  this  book  is  doubtful,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  was  really  written  by  Enoch. 
Indeed,  the  account  it  gives  of  giants  engendered  by  angels, 
and  not  by  men,  has  manifeftly  the  air  of  a  fable;  and  tfie  moft 
judicious  critics  believe,  it  ought  not  to  be  aferibed  to  Enoch. 

ENSENE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Nile, 
120  miles  S.  of  Cairo.  Long.  30.  34.  E.  Lat.  28.  5.  N, 

ENSKIRKEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Ju- 
liers,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Cologne.  Long.  ft.  19  E.  Lat.  et. 
o.  N. 

ENSTORF,  a  town  of  the  upper  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  22 
miles  N.  of  Ratifbon. 

ENT  (Sir  George),  an  eminent  Englith  phyfician,  born  at 
Sandwich  in  Kent  1191604.  He  was  educated  at  Sidney  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge;  and,  afterwards  travelling  into  fqreign  coun¬ 
tries,  received  the  degree  of  doRor  of  phyfic  at  Padua.  After 
his  return  he  obtained  great  practice,  was  made  prefident  of 
the  College  of  Phyficians  in  London,  and  at  length  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  King  Charles  II.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  intimate  with  DoRor  Harvey ;  whom  he  learnedly  de¬ 
fended  in  a  piece  entitled.  Apologia  pro  Circulatione  Sanguinis, 
contra  uEmilium  Parifanum,  Animadverfiones  in  Malachite 
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Hhruftoni ;  and  Tome  obfervations  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions.  Glanville,  fpeaking  of  his  Pius  Ultra  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  anatomy,  numbers  Sir  George  Ent,  Doctor 
Gliffon,  and  Dobtor  Wallis,  with  the  moil  celebrated  difco- 
verers  in  that  fcience.  The  two  former  were  among  the  fil'd 
members  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sir  George  Ent  died  in 
October  1689. 

ENTRE-DOUERO-E-MINHO,  a  province  of  Portugal, 
415  miles  in  length,  and  35  in  breadth.  Braga  is  the  capital. 

ENTRY  of  an  Heir,  in  Scots  law,  that  form  of  law  by 
which  an  heir  veds  in  himfelf  a  proper  title  to  his  predecefior’s 
edate. 

EPERIES,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Saros,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  fait.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Tatza,  20  miles  N.  of  Caflovia.  Long.  21.  13.  E.  Lat.  49. 
S.  N. 

EPERNAY,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Marne.  It  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  in  1592,  when  Mar- 
Ihal  Biron  was  killed,  while  that  monarch  had  his  hand  on  his 
flioulder.  The  wines  produced  in  its  neighbourhood  are  very 
exquifite.  It  is  17  miles  N.W.  of  Chalons.  Long.  4.  o-  E. 
Lat.  49  5.  N. 

EP1NAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  and  famous  for  its  paper  mills.  It  was  taken  by 
Marfhal  Crequi,  in  1670,  when  its  fortifications  were  dif- 
mantled.  It  is  feated  on  the  Mofelle,  near  the  mountains  of 
the  Vofges,  35  miles  S.  E.  of  Nanci.  Long.  6.  o.  E.  Lat.  48. 
4.  N. 

EPIPHANIUS  (St.),  an  ancient  father  of  the  church, 
born  at  Befanducan,  a  village  in  Paleltinc,  about  the  year  3  32. 
He  founded  a  morvaftery  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  pre- 
fided  over  it.  He  was  afterwards  elected  bifhop  of  Salamis ; 
when  he  fided  with  Paulinus  againd  Meletius,  and  ordained  in 
Paleltine,  Paulinian,  the  brother  of  St.  Jerom  ;  on  which  a  con- 
ted  arofe  between  him  and  John  bifhop  of  Jerufalem.  He 
afterwards  called  a  council  in  the  itland  of  Cyprus,  in  which 
he  procured  a  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  Origen’s  writings ; 
and  made  ufc  of  all  his  endeavours  to  prevail  on  Theophilus 
bifhop  of  Alexandria  to  engage  St.  Chryfodom  to  declare  in 
favour  of  that  decree  :  but  not  meeting  with  fuccefs,  he  went 
himfelf  to  Condantinople,  where  he  would  not  have  any  con- 
verlation  with  St.  Chryfodom  ;  and  formed  the  defign  of  en¬ 
tering  the  church  of  the  apodles,  to  publifli  his  condemnation 
of  Origen :  but  being  informed  cf  the  danger  to  which  he 
would  be  expofed,  he  refolved  to  return  to  Cyprus  ;  but  died 
at  fca,  in  the  year  403.  His  works  were  printed  in  Greek,  at 
Bafil,  1544,  in  folio;  and  were  afterwards  tranflated  into 
I  .a  tin,  in  which  language  they  have  been  often  reprinted. 
Petavius  re.vifed  and  correfted  the  Greek  text  by  two  manu- 
feripts,  and  publifhed  it  together  with  a  new  trantlation  at 
Paris  in  1622.  This  editiop  was  reprinted  at  Cologne  in  1682. 

EPIRUS  (F.ncycl.).  This  country,  according  to  Jofephus, 
was  fird  peopled  by  Donanim,  the  fon  of  Javan  and  grandfon  of 
Japhet.  The  people  were  very  warlike  :  but  they  continued 
in  their  favage  date  long  after  their  neighbours  were  civilized  ; 
whence  the  Iflandcrs  ufed  to  threaten  their  offenders  with 
tranfportation  to  Epirus.  Their  horles  were  in  great  requed 
among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  dogs  produced  in  one  of  the 
divilions  called  MoloJJ'us ;  and  hence  theie  dogs  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Moloffi. 

The  hidory  of  Epirus  commences  with  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  fon  of  Achilles  by  Deidamia  the  daughter  of  Lycomedes 
king  of  Scyros.  He  is  faid  to  have  behaved  with  great  bravery 
at  the  fiege  of  Troy ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  behaved 
with  no  lels  barbarity.  After  the  city  was  taken,  he  is  faid  to 
have  killed  old  King  Priam  with  his  own  hand  $  to  have 
thrown  Altyanax  the  fon  of  Heitor  and  Andromache  headlong 


from  an  high  tower ;  and  facriflced  Polyxena  the  daughter  of 
Priam  on  the  tomb  of  her  father.  He  carried  Andromache 
with  him  into  Epirus,  where  he  fettled  by  the  advice  of  the 
famous  foothfayer  Helenus,  one  of  Priam’s  fons,  who  had 
ferved  during  the  Trojan  war  both  under  his  father  and  him- 
felf.  The  only  remarkable  period  of  the  hiftory  of  Epirus  is 
the  reign  of  Pyrrhus  II.  who  made  war  upon  the  Romans. 
He  was  invited  into  Italy  by  the  Tarentines  ;  and  embarked 
about  280  B.  C.  After  having  efcaped  many  dangers  by  fea,  he 
landed  in  that  country,  and  with  great  difficulty  gained  a  vio 
tory  over  the  Romans  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  utterly  defeated 
by  them,  and  obliged  to  return  into  his  own  country.  To  re¬ 
trieve  his  honour,  he  then  undertook  an  expedition  againft 
Macedon ;  where  he  overthrew  Antigonus,  and  at  laft  made 
himfelf  matter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Fie  then  formed  a 
defign  of  fubduing  all  the  other  Grecian  Hates ;  but  met  with 
fuch  an  obftinate  refiftance  at  Lacedaemon,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  drop  the  enterprize ;  and  was  foon  atter  killed  at  the  fiege 
of  Argos,  by  a  woman,  who  from  the  wall  threw  a  tile  upon 
his  head.  Deidamia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  was  the 
laft  that  fat  on  the  throne  of  Epirus.  She  is  faid  to  have  been 
murdered  after  a  fliort  reign;  upon  which  the  Epirots  formed 
themfelves  into  a  republic. 

Under  the  new  form  of  government  Epirus  never  made  any 
confiderable  figure,  but  feems  rather  to  have  been  dependent 
on  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  Romans  having  conquered 
Philip  king  of  that  country,  reftored  the  Epirots  to  their  an¬ 
cient  liberty ;  but  they,  forgetful  of  this  favour,  foou  after 
took  up  arms  in  favour  of  Perleus.  As  a  punifhment  for  this 
ingratitude,  the  Romans  gave  orders  to  Paulus  Emilius,  after 
the  reduftion  of  Macedon,  to  plunder  the  cities  of  Epirus, 
and  level  them  with  the  ground.  This  was  punctually  exe¬ 
cuted  throughout  the  whole  country  on  the  fame  day,  and  at 
the  fame  hour.  The  booty  was  fold,  and  each  foot-foldier  had 
200  denarii,  that  is,  fix  pounds  nine  {hillings  and  two  pence, 
and  each  ef  the  horfe  the  double  of  this  fum.  An  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  men  were  made  Haves,  and  fold  to  the  belt 
bidder  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic.  Nor  did  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Rome  ftop  here ;  all  the  cities  of  Epirus,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  70,  were  difmantled,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  country 
carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  tried,  and  mod  of  them  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  After  this  terrible  blow, 
Epirus  never  recovered  its  ancient  fplendor.  Upon  the  dillo- 
lution  of  the  Achaean  league,  it  was  made  part  of  the  province 
of  Macedon  ;  but  when  Macedon  became  a  diocefe,  Epirus 
was  made  a  province  of  itfelf,  called  the  province  of  Old  Epirus, 
to  diftinguifli  it  from.  New  Epirus,  another  province  lying  to 
the  eaft  of  it.  On  the  divifion  of  the  empire,  it  fell  to  the 
emperors  of  the  Eaft,  and  continued  under  them  till  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople  by  the  Latins,  when  Michael  Angelus,  a 
prince  nearly  related  to  the  Greek  emperor,  feized  on  Etolia 
and  Epirus,  of  which  he  declared  himfelf  delpote  or  prince  ; 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Theodorus,  who  took  feveral 
towns  from  the  Latins,  and  lb  far  enlarged  his  dominions,  that, 
difdaining  the  title  of  defpote,  he  affnmed  that  of  emperor,  and 
was  crowned  by  Demetrius  archbifhop  of  Bulgaria.  Charles, 
the  laft  prince  of  this  farpily,  dying  without  lawful  iffue,  be¬ 
queathed  Epirus  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  fons,  who  were 
driven  out  by  Amurath  the  Second.  Great  part  of  Epirus 
was  afterwards  held  by  the  noble  family  of  the  Caftriots ;  who, 
though  they  were  mailers  of  all  Albania,  yet  ltyled  themfelves 
princes  of  Epirus.  Upon  the  death  of  the  famous  George 
Caftriot,  furnamed  Scanderberg,  Epirus  fell  to  the  Venetians, 
who  were  foon  difpoffelfed  of  it  by  the  Turks;  in  whole  hands 
it  Hill  continues,  being  now  known  by  the  name  of  Albania, 
which  comprehends  the  Albania  of  the  ancients,  all  Epirus, 
and  that  part  of  Dalmatia  whkh  is  fubjeft  to  the  1  usks. 
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EPISCOPIUS  (Simon),  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of 
the  17th  century,  and  the  chief  fupporter  of  the  Arminian  fetl, 
-was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1383.  In  1612  he  was  chofen 
divinity  profeftor  at  Leyden,  in  the  room  of  Gomarus,  who  re- 
figned  ;  and  the  funttions  of  his  office,  with  his  private  ftudies, 
were  light  burthens  to  him,  compared  with  the  difficulties  he 
fuftained  on  account  of  the  Arminian  controverfy :  which, 
though  it  began  in  the  univerffties,  foon  flew  to  the  pulpits, 
from  whence  it  fpread  and  inflamed  the  people.  The  ftates  of 
Holland  having  invited  Epifcopius  to  take  his  place  at  the 
fynod  of  Dort,  he  went  thither  accompanied  by  fome  re- 
monftrant  minifters  ;  but  the  fynod  would  not  allow  them  to 
fit  as  judges,  nor  to  appear  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  per- 
fons  iummoned  before  them:  they  fubmitted,  were  depofed 
from  their  functions,  and  baniflied  the  territories  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Epifcopius  and  his  perfecuted  brethren  retired 
to  Antwerp;  but  the  times  growing  more  favourable,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Holland  in  1626,  and  was  made  minifter  of  the 
church  of  the  Remonftrants  at  Rotterdam  s  in  1634,  he  was 
chofen  reitor  of  the  college  founded  by  his  feft  at  Amflerdam, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1643, 
of  the  fame  dil’order  which  had  killed  his  wife  before,  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  urine ;  having  loft  his  fight  fome  weeks  previous  to  his 
end.  The  learned  have  bellowed  great  eulogiums  on  Epif¬ 
copius  ;  but  he  did  not  always  write  with  that  moderation 
which  might  have  been  wilhed.  His  works  make  two  vo¬ 
lumes  in  folio,  of  which  the  feco^d  confifts  of  pofthumous 
publications. 

EPPING,  a  town  in  Eflex,  with  a  market  on  Friday.  The 
butter  made  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  called  Epping  butter, 
is  highly  efteemed  in  London.  Epping  is  feated  at  the  N. 
end  of  a  foreft  of  the  fame  name,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  o.  9.  E.  Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

Epping-forest,  a  fine  foreft  in  the  S.W.  of  Eflex,  for¬ 
merly  a  much  more  extenfive  diftridt,  that  contained  a  great 
part  of  the  county.  It  then  went  by  the  name  of  the  Foreft 
of  Eflex  ;  and  afterwards;  when  its  boundaries  had  been  con- 
fiderably  contrafted,  it  had  the  name  of  Waltham  Foreft, 
from  its  vicinity  to  W altham  Abbey. 

EPP1NGEN,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Elfats,  20  miles  N.E. 
of  Philipfburg.  Long.  9.  o.  E.  Lat.  49.  24.  N. 

EPULONES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  minifters  who  aflifted 
at  the  facrifices,  and  had  the  care  of  the  facred  banquet  com¬ 
mitted  to  them. 

EPWORTH,  a  village  of  the  Ifle  of  Axholm,  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  nine  miles  N.  of  Gainfborough.  It  is  the  birth  place  of 
John  Weftey,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  fedt  of  the  metho- 

difts. 

ERBACH,  a  town  of  Franconia,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  name,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Heidelberg,  and  20  N.E.  of 
Manheim. 

ERIBOL,  Loch,  an  arm  of  the  fea,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Su- 
therlandlhire,  capable  of  affording  a  fafe  retreat  to  the  largeft 
veflels.  It  receives  feveral  ftreams ;  particularly  that  which 
flows  from  a  lake  called  Loch  Hope. 

ERICHT,  Loch,  a  lake  in  the  diftridt  of  Athol,  Perth- 
fhire.  It  extends  feveral  miles  into  Invernefsfhire.  Near 
this  place  wandered  the  fugitive  Pretender,  in  1746,  lurk¬ 
ing  in  caves,  and  among  rocks.  The  waters  of  this  lake  de- 
Icend  into  another,  called  Loch  Rannoch. 

ERISSO,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  with  a  bifnop’s  fee,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Monte  Sandlo. 

ERITH,  a  village  in  Huntingdonftiire,  on  the  Oufe,  five 
miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Ives.  Near  this  place  is  a  piece  of  anti¬ 
quity  called  Belfar’s  Hill,  an  artificial  mount,  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  place  where  the  people  took  up  arms  againft 


William  the  Norman,  in  1066,  after  he  defeated  Harold  at 
the  battle  of  Haftings. 

ERIVAN,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Perfian  Armenia,  in  a 
province  of  the  fame  name,  with  an  Armenian  patriarch.  It 
is  defended  by  a  fortrefs,  in  which  is  the  governor’s  palace, 
and  by  a  caftle,  on  the  river  Zuengui,  near  a  lake  of  its  own 
name,  which  is  very  deep,  and  60  miles  in  circumference. 
The  Meidan  is  an  open  fquare,  400  paces  over,  wherein  are 
very  fine  trees.  The  baths  and  caravanfaries  have  their  beauties, 
but  the  churches  of  the  Chriftians  are  fmall,  and  half  under 
ground.  It  is  105  miles  NAY.  of  Aftrabad.  Long.  44.  10.  E. 
Lat.  40.  20.  N. 

ERKELENS,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Ju- 
liers,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Roer,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Ju- 
liers.  Long.  6.  35.  E.  Lat.  51.4.  N. 

ERLANG,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  marquifate  of  Cu« 
lembach,  feated  on  the  Regnitz,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Nurem- 
burg.  Long.  11.  5.  E.  Lat.  49.  35.  N. 

ERMELAND,  a  country  furrounded  by  Pruflia,  formerly 
fubjeft  only  to  the  biftiop  and  chapter,  and  called  the  bifhopric 
of  Ermeland,  but  now  become  a  province  of  Pruflia. 

ERNEE,  .a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  May- 
enne,  fituate  on  the  Mayenne,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Laval. 
Long.  0.^48.  W.  Lat.  48.  19.  N. 

ERPACH,  a  town  of  Franconia,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  caftle,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Francfort. 
Long.  9.  10.  E.  Lat.  40.  32.  N. 

ERQUIKO,  a  fea-port  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of 
Abex,  fubjeft  to  Turkey.  It  is  320  miles  S.W.  of  Mecca. 
Long.  39.  5.  E.  Lat.  17.  30.  N. 

ERR0MANGO,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  Long.  169.  19.  E.  Lat.  18.  47.  S. 

ERZERUM,  a  city  of  Turkifh  Armenia,  with  Armenian 
and  Greek  epifcopal  fees.  It  is  fituate  between  the  two 
fources  of  the  Euphrates,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a 
chain  of  mountains,  fruitful  in  all  forts  of  com.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  double  walls,  defended  by  fquare  towers.  The 
Turks,  who  are  all  janilTaries,  are  about  12,000  in  number; 
but  moft  of  them  are  tradefmen,  and  receive  no  pay.  The 
Armenians  have  two  churches,  the  Greeks  but  one  :  the  latter 
are  moftly  braziers,  and  live  in  the  fuburbs.  A  great  trade  is 
carried  on  here  in  furs,  Perfian  filks,  cottons,  calicoes,  and 
drugs.  This  town  is  a  thoroughfare,  and  a  refting-plaee  for 
the  caravans  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  104  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Trebifond.  Long.  40.  35.  E.  Lat.  39.  5 6.  N. 

ESCALONA,  a  town  of  Spain,'  in  Old  Caftile,  14  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Sagovia. 

Escalona,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  furrounded 
with  walls.  It  is  fituate  on  an  eminence,  in  a  fertile  country, 
near  the  Albreche,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Toledo,  and  32  S.W. 
of  Madrid. 

ESCAPE,  or  Fire-escape,  a  contrivance  for  removing 
perfons  and  their  property  fafely  from  the  upper  windows  of  a 
houfe  on  fire.  Several  methods  of  doing  this  have  been  fug- 
gefted  by  different  perfons.  The  following  defeription  of  a 
machine  for  faving  perfons  from  the  upper  ftories  of  a  houfe  on 
fire,  by  Dr.  Collin,  appears  in  the  TranfaHions  of  the  American 
Philofophical  Society,  who  rewarded  the  inventor  with  their 
gold  medal. 

A  B  C  C  (Plate  27)  is  a  trunk  with  a  focket  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  two  pulleys  a,  a,  in  the  fides  C,  C.  In  this  cy¬ 
lindrical  fhaft  D  £  moves,  fupported  on  the  pulleys  by  two 
ropes.  Thefe  are  by  one  end  tacked  to  the  foot  of  the  fhaft, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  axes  of  the  windlafles  I,  I,  which 
ftand  below.  The  cranks,  winding  the  ropes  round  the  axes, 
lift  the  foot  of  the  fhaft  to  the  pulleys,  and  by  unwinding  let 
it  down  to  the  bottom,  ■ 
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F  E  G  is  a  lever,  turning  qn  its  fulcrum,  which  is  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  fhaft,  by  the  iron  tire  d.  The  long  arm  is  preffed 
by  the  frame  at  its  end :  the  fliort  one  is  held  in  balance  by 
the  rope  G  H,  which  is  fattened  on  the  bafe  of  the  machine. 
As  the  lever  defcends  with  the  (haft,  the  rope  flackens  on  the 
fliort  arm  ;  then  the  other,  no  longer  balanced,  defcends 
round  the  fulcrum,  and  by  this  motion  turns  the  fliort  one  up¬ 
wards  tight  againft  the  rope.  Their  angular  contrary  move¬ 
ments  continue  thus,  until  the  fhaft  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  focket ;  and  the  bafket  at  the  fame  time  comes  to  the 
ground. 

The  bafe  is  a  re&angular  plank  floor  with  a  compa6l  frame 
underneath.  The  trunk  is  fixed  in  it,  by  feveral  braces  c,  and 
other  ulual  faftenings,  both  above  and  below,  (landing  fome- 
what  from  the  centre  towards  the  rope  G  H,  in  order  to  coun- 
tera£l  its  raifing  that  end. 

The  windlafles  are  firmly  fet  in  the  floor,  near  the  trunk, 
direCtly  under  the  pulleys. 

The  wheels  are  low  and  ftrong,  placed  near  the  corner  of 
the  bafe.  They  have  locks,  to  be  ufed  when  the  machine  is 
loading. 

The  bafket  is  breaft-high,  and  wide  enough  for  four  perfons. 
The  three  iron  rods  keep  it  more  Heady  than  cords  would  ; 
and  their  openings  admit  one  perfon  at  a  time.  It  hangs  free 
from  the  end  of  the  lever. 

The  principles  of  this  conftruftion  arife  from  the  requifite 
properties  of  this  machine  :  it  mutt  be  lpeedily  brought ;  rea¬ 
dily  fitted;  pra&icable  in  confined  places ;  want  no  fupport 
from  the  wall;  reach  a  confiderable  height,  and  alfo  project 
over  obftacles  on  or  above  the  ground  ;  take  down  feveral  per¬ 
fons  at  once,,  and  without  any  exertion  of  theirs.  The  two 
vertical  pieces  folded,  wkh  the  lever  oblique,  can  both  be 
houfed  and  eafily  carried  :  when  put  in  a£lion,  they  expand 
gradually ;  and  the  lever  is  high  when  at  full  length.  The 
bafe  may  be  convenient,  because  its  own  weight,  with  the 
trunk  and  the  four  men  at  the  windta'ffes  keep  the  centre  of 
gravity  pretty  low  ;  and  all  the  preifures  bear  perpendicular 
on  the  longer- face.  Betides,  people  may  fit  down,  on  the  (ides, 
or  hold  it  by  handlpikes,  which  may  be  kept  on  it,  and  when 
wanted,  put  into  holes  near  the  margins,  fo  as  to  project  out¬ 
wards.  A  level'  pofition  being  very  neceflary,  a  plumb  rule 
fhould  alfo  be  hung  on  the  trunk. 

The  cylindrical  form  of  the  fhaft  and  focket  procures  an 
eafy  gliding  motion,  that  leffens  the  occafional  fideway  bear¬ 
ings.  It  is  alfo  lets  alterable  by  wear,  and  change  of  wea¬ 
ther  ;  it  makes  the  fhaft  more  folk!,  and  thus  requires  lefs 
bulk  in  both  pieces.  The  two  quarters  of  the  trunk  which 
are  flit  for  a  communication  of  the  ropes  with  the  fhaft,  will 
yet  be  firong  enough  by  the  folid  piers  that  bear  the  pulleys. 
The  other  two  have  futficient  firmnels  againft  oblique  pref- 
fures,  arifing  from  the  aftion  of  the  machine,  or  from  the 
cafual  inclination  of  the  bafe.  The  part  from  the  brim  to  the 
pulleys  iucluiively  is  fortified  by  the  iron-band  B  B,  to  fecure 
the  fhaft  when  drawn  up.  The  height  of  thqt  piece,  its  own 
weight,  the  prefture  on  its  head,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  fame 
at  the  time,  together  with  probable  external  accidents,  will  de¬ 
termine  the  width;  it  need  perhaps  not  exceed  a  fifth  of  the 
part  below. 

The  trank  and  fhaft  require  ftiff  and  hard  materials.  The 
lever  being  made  of  tough  wood,  may  be  further  ftrengthened 
by  iron  plates.  The  folidity  and  fliape  of  the  fulcrum  and 
arms  mutt  be  carefully  proportioned  to  their  refpe&ive 
weights. 

The  (haft,  when  down,  reaches  beyond  the  trunk  fo  much 
as  to  clear  the  lever  of  the  piers.  This  added  to  the  diftance 
of  the  brim  from  the  pulleys,  is  the  difference  between  the 
fliaft  and  their  height  a  a .  The  altitude  «  E  is  therefore  a  a 
Vox..  X., 


doubled  and  that  furplus.  If  the  fliaft  bore  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  in  effe&ing  this  altitude,  it  muft  be  longer  ;  confe- 
quently  it  would,  when  Handing,  hold  the  arm  further  from 
the  ground,  and  render  that  piece,  with  itfelf,  lefs  portable  ; 
and,  when  up,  increafe  the  weight  on  the  fulcrum,  and  the 
prefture  againft  the  focket. 

The  arm  E  F  rifes  from  a  E  on  an  angle  about  fifty  de¬ 
grees  with  the  horizon,  thus  making  a  good  projection,  and 
a  confiderable  increafe  of  altitude.  Its  proportion  to  the  fliaft 
and  angle  with  it  when  down,  are  fuch  as  to  fet  the  bafket  on 
the  ground. 

Thefe  angles,  the  fliaft,  and  the  fpace  a  a  (its  elevation), 
accord  in  adjufting  the  proportion  of  E  G,  and  the  pofition 
of  the  rope.  When  the  lever  defcends,  the  arm  E  G  opens 
and  throws  out  the  rope,  keeping  it  ltretched  all  tfie  while. 
This  makes  it  deferibe  a  circular  arch.  The  lever  having 
come  to  a  horizontal  pofition,  the  arm  by  the  continued  rota¬ 
tion  returns  towards  the  line  a  E,  and  makes  the  rope  retrace 
the  arch  until  the  fliaft  is  down.  If  the  reverfed  angle  of  the 
arm  is  then  equal  to  a  E  G,  the  rope  comes  to  the  point  G, 
from  whence  it  went,  if  lefs  it  goes  beyond.  In  the  firft  cafe 
E  G  is  the  fide  of  a  triangle  which  has  a  a  for  its  bafe  and 
two  angles  equal  to  a  E  G ;  in  the  fecond  it  is  lefs  than  this 
fide.  As  the  elevation  of  E  F  is  not  above  50,  its  comple¬ 
ment  a  EG  (40)  is  greater  than  the  angle  of  E  F  with  the 
fliaft,  which  with  that  fpan  would  hold  the  arm  too  high  from 
.the  ground.  It  confequently  exceeds  the  reverfed  angle, 
which  (being  oppofite)  is  equal  with  this.  Therefore  the 
fliort  arm  is  lefs  than  the  faid  fide,  but  the  difference  is  not 
great. — The  (ituation  of  the  fliaft  being  moft  critical  in  the 
higheft  elevation,  the  rope  fhould  then  allow  the  lever  very 
moderate  rotation,  and  thus  leflen  the  kicking  of  the  weight 
againft  the  fulcrum.  Its  pofition  will  therefore  be  nearly 
perpendicular,  when  the  defeent  begins,  that  the  arch,  imme¬ 
diately  falling,  or  rifing  very  little,  may  keep  down  the  end  of 
E  G.  This  pofition  requires  a  moderate  elevation  of  E  F  ; 
for  if  the  angle  D  E  G  is  too  contracted,  E  G  will  projeft  far 
beyond  the  foot  of  the  rope,  in  and  about  its  horizontal  paf- 
fage,  and  thus  produce  a  detrimental  obliquity.  It  alfo  limits 
the  fall  of  E  F,  by  regulating  the  reverfed  angle;  for  the 
nearer  the  point  G  returns  to  the  fhaft,  the- further  it  goes 
from  the  rope,  and  the  more  oblique  is  the  outward  draught. 

The  obliquity  of  draught  admitted  in  this  machine,  appears 
eafy  on  the  model :  trials  may  prove  a  greater  elevation  of  the 
lever  practicable.  The  proportion  of  the  fliort  arm  is-  fuffi- 
cient  while  the  whole  weight  to  be  wound  up  does  not  exceed 
that  of  twelve  perfons  :  lor  fo  much,  at  lealt,  four  hands  at 
the  windlafles  are  competent.  If  the  rope  is  drawn  by  hands, 
this  arm  muft  ltill,  for  the  fake  of  convenient  carriage,  be 
much  (horter  than  the  other;  and  accidents- of  milmanage- 
ment  might  happen,  which  the  fixed  rope  prevents  :  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  to  adjuft  the  machine  with  ail  the  powers  it  can  exer- 
cile;  efpeciaily  as  it  muft  be  ufed  on  the  dilinal  occafion  of 
nocturnal  conflagrations. 

In  confiderable  towns  the  houfes  differ  fo  much  in  height, 
that  machines  of  two  fizes  are  neceflary.  The  larger  fliould 
be  competent  for  the  third  or  fourth  itories  in  the  higheft 
buildings,  according  to  their.dimenfions,  and  the  practicable 
fize  of  the  three  pieces ;  and  the  fmaller  for  thole  in  the 
lowed:.  As  both  have  feveral  degrees  of  eleyal ion;  they,  will 
alfo  fuit  inferior  (lories  refpeClively,  and  thus  take  in  all  the 
different  heights.  The  bafket  muft  afeend  fo  near  beneath- 
the  window,  that  the  perlbns  may,  without  fear,  get  in,  andt 
defeend  fo  low  that  they  may  get  out.  For  the  laft  arm  can¬ 
not  be  long  enough,  when  great  altitudes  demand  very  high 
fhafts  ;  then  a  rope  ladder  may  be  fixed  on  the  baiket,  and* 
let  down  when  the  machine  flops ;  ten  feet  from  the  ground,^ 
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if  nc-ceftary.  As  the  dimcnfions  of  the  lever  and  {liaft  of  large 
machines  demand  great  foliditv,  their  weight  will  bear  a  con- 
iiderable  proportion  of  the  whole  that  is  wound  up.  One  or 
two_  perfons  more  in  the  balket  would  proportionally  lefs  in- 
creale  the  whole.  Their  bales  will  alfo  be  wide  enough  for 
two  men  at  each  of  the  four  cranks.  The  fmaller  machines 
muft  fupport  the  weight  of  four  full-grown  perfons,  as  the 
fire  may  prevent  a  fecond  going  up.  Their  bafes  are  to  be 
fitted  for  narrow  alleys,  and  crowded  places. 

Much  property  might  be  faved  from  the  tire  by  machines 
of  a  fimilar  conftrudlion  with  this,  having  a  capacious  balket, 
and  capftans  inllead  of  windlafies.  The  combination  of  per¬ 
pendicular  and  lateral  movement  may  alfo  be  applied  to 
many  other  valuable  purpoles. 

Perpendicular  lines  being  dropped  from  the  point  G  to  the 
bafe,  the  fquares  of  thefe,  and  the  fijuares  of  the  diftances  of 
their  ends  from  the  foot  of  the  rope,  are  jointly  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  the  rope.  The  fquare  of  E  G  is  likewile  equal  to 
thofe  of  its  fines.  When  the  fhaft  is  drawn  up,  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  of  the  rope  differs  from  the  joint  heights  of  the 
fhaft  and  pulleys  by  the'eofine  of  D  E  G  ;  and  when  the  fiiaft 
is  down,  it  is  equal  to  the  height  of  this  piece,  joined  to  the 
cofine  of  the  reverfed  angle.  The  fines  of  thefe  angles  are 
equal  to  the  diftances  between  the  ends  of  the  laid  perpendi¬ 
culars  and  the  centre  of  the  trunk’s  bottom.  Taking  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  rope  in  the  two  cafes,  gives  this  equation: 
a  a1  4  2  fiiaft.  X  a  a  — 
s  a  E  x  cos.  D  E  *> 

*F  2  fh  X  cos.  rev.  ang.  J.  E  G. 

-f  2  a  H  x  S>n.  D  E  G — Sin.  rev.  a,  J 

This  will  guide  the  choice  of  angles,  proportion  of  E  G,  and 
pofition  of  the  rope. 

ESCAPEMENT  ( Encycl. ),  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  a 
watch.  See  Watch.  The  following  description  of  a  new  ef- 
capement  for  watches  appears  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce ;  and  thirty  guineas  were  voted  to  Mr.  De  Lafons 
for  this  invention. 

“  Having  confidered  the  perfection  of  chronometers,”  fays 
the  author,  “  to  confift  more  in  giving  an  equal  impulfe  to 
the  balance  than  to  any  other  general  caufe,  I  prefent  to  the 
fociety  the  model  of  a  new  efcapement,  which  has  not  only  the 
property  of  correcting  the  errors  of  the  main-fpring,  train  of 
wheels,  &c.  and  giving  an  equal  power  to  the  balance,  but 
likewife  the  wheels  arc  locked,  without  fpring-work,  perfectly 
fafe  from  getting  out  of  order,  and  are  unlocked  with  lefs 
power  than  in  any  efcapement  I  know,  as  the  wheels  do  not 
bear  againft  the  locking  with  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  preffure  from  the  main-fpring ;  a  circumftance  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  perfectly  new. 

“  Although  the  giving  an  equal  impulfe  to  the  balance  has 
been  already  moft  ingenioutly  done  by  Mr.  Mudge  and  Mr. 
Haley  (from  whofe  great  merit  I  would  not  wifli  to  detraCt), 
yet  the  extreme  difficulty  and  expence  attending  the  firft, 
and  the  very  compound  locking  of  the  fecond,  render  them 
far  from  completing  the  defired  objeCt. 

“  The  perfections  and  advantages  arifing  from  my  im¬ 
provements  on  the  remontoire  detached  efcapement  for  chro¬ 
nometers,  which  gives  a  perfectly  equal  impulfe  to  the  ba¬ 
lance,  and  not  only  entirely  removes  whatever  irregularities 
'  arife  from  the  different  fiates  of  fluidity  in  the  oil,  from  the 
train  of  wheels,  or  from  the  main-fpring,  but  does,  it  in  a 
fimpler  way  than  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  truft  it 
will  not  be  thought  improper  in  me  to  anfwer  fome  objections 
made  at  the  examinations  before  the  committee,  as  I  am 
fully  perfuaded  the  more  mathematically  and  critically  the 
improvements  are  inveftigated,  the  more  perfeCt  they  will 
prove  to  be. 


“  It  was  firft  obferved,  that  my  method  did  1  not  fo  com-  ' 
pletely  detach  the,train  of  wheels  from  the  balance  as  another 
efcapement  then  referred  to.  I  beg  leave  to  remark,'  that  the 
train  of  wheels  in  mine  is  prevented  from  preffing  againft  the 
locking,  by  the  whole  power  of  the  rentontoire-fpring ;  fo 
that  the  balance  has  only  to  remove  the  fmall  remaining 
preffure,  which  does  away  that  objection,  and  alfo  that  of  the 
disadvantage  of  detents,  as  this. locking  may  be  compared  to 
a  light  balance  turning  on  five  pivots,  without  a  pendulum - 
fpring ;  and  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  banking  fafe  at 
two  turns  of  the  balance,  and  of  being  firmer,  and  lefs  liable 
to  be  out  of  repair  than  any  locking  where  fpring-work  is 
ufed,  but  'likewile  of  unlocking  with  much  lets  power. — It' 
was  then  obferved,  it  required  more  power  ta  make  it  go 
than  ufual.  Permit  me  to  fay,  it  requires  no  more  power 
than  any  other  remontoire  efcapement,  as  the  power  i3  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  moft  mechanical  manner  poffibl'e. — And,  lallly, 
it  was  faid,  that  it  fet  or  required  the  balance  to  vibrate  an 
unufually  large  arch  before  the  piece  would  go.  This  de¬ 
pends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  execution,  the  proportionate 
diameter  and  weight  of  the  balance,  the  ftrength  of  the  re- 
montoire-fpring,  and  the  length  of  the  pallets.  If  thefe  cir- 
cum fiances  are  well  attended  to,  it  will  fet  but  little  more: 
than  the  moft  generally  detached  efcapements.” 

In  plate  26,  A.  ffiews  the  efcape  wheel. 

B.  the  level  pallet,  on  an  arbor  with  fine  pivots,  having  at 
the  lower  end 

C.  The  remontoire  or  fpiral  fpring  fixed  with  a  collar  and 
ftud,  as  pendulum-fprings  are. 

D.  The  pallet  of  the  verge,  having  a  roller  turning  in  fmall 
pivots  for  the  lever  pallet  to  aCt  againft. 

E.  Pallets  to  difeharge  the  locking,  with  a  roller  between, 
as  in  fig.  4. 

F.  The  arm  of  the  locking  pallet  continued  at'  the  other 
end  to  make  it  poife,  having  ftuds  and  ferews  to  adjuft  and 
bank  the  quantity  of  motion. 

a  and  b.  The  locking  pallets,  being  portions  of  circles,  faf- 
tened  on  an  arbor  turning  on  fine  pivots. 

G.  The  triple  fork,  at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  locking 
pallets. 

The  centre  of  the  lever-pallet  in  the  draft,  is  in  a  right 
line  between  the  centre  of  the  fcape-wheel  and  the  centre  of 
the  verge,  though  in  the  model  it  is  not  :  but  may  be  made 
fo  or  not,  as  beft  fuits  the  calliper,  &c. 

The  fcape-wheel  A,  with  the  tooth  1,  is  adting  on  the  lever* 
pallet  B,  and  has  wound  up  the  fpring  C  j  the  verge-pallet  D 
(turning  the  way  reprefented  by  the  arrow)  the  moment  it 
comes  within  the  reach  of  the  level  pallet,  the  discharging 
pallet  E,  taking  hold  of  one  prong  of  the  fork,  removes  the 
arm  F,  and  relieves  the  tooth  3  from  the  convex  part  of  the 
lock  a.  The  wheel  goes  forward  a  little,  juft  fufficieHt  to  per¬ 
mit  the  lever-pallet  to  pafs,  while  the  other  end  gives  the  im¬ 
pulfe  to  the  balance  :  the  tooth  4  of  the  wheel  is  then  locked 
on  the  concave  fide  of  the  lock  b,  and  the  lever-pallet  is  flopped 
againft  the  tooth  5,  as  in  fig.  3.  So  far  the  operation  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  impulfe,  in  order  again  to  wind  the  remontoire-fpring 
(the  other  pallet  at  E,  in  the  return,  removing  the  arm  F  the 
contrary  direction),  relieves  the  tooth  3  from  the  lock  b.  The. 
wheel  again  goes  forward,  almoft  the  whole  fpace,  from  tooth 
to  tooth,  winds  the  fpiral-fpring  again,  and  comes  into  the 
fituation  of  fig  1,  and  thus  the  whole  performance  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  end  of- the  lower  pallet  B  refting  on  the  point  of 
the  tooth  1,  prevents  the  wheel  exerting  its  full  force  on  the 
lock  a ,  as  in  fig.  1.  The  fame  effedt  is  produced  by  the  pallet 
laying  on  the  tooth  t;,  by  preventing  the  wheel  from  preffing 
on  b  j  and  thus  the  locking  becomes  the  tighteft  poffible. 
This  efcapement  may  be  much  Amplified  by  putting  a  fpring 
with  agiallet  made  in  it,  as  in  fig.  5,  inftead  of  the  lever-pal- 
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Jet,  and  fpiral-fpring.  The  Operation  will  be  in  other  refpefts 
exactly  the  fame,  avoiding  the  friction  of  the  pivots  of  the 
lever-pallet.  This  method  I  prefer  for  a  piece  to  be  in  a  ftate 
of  reft,  as  a  clock  ;  but  the  difadvantage,  from  the  weight  of 
the  fpfing  in  different  pofitions,  is  obvious. 

The  locking  may  be  on  any  two  teeth  of  the  wheel,  as  may 
be  found  molt  convenient. 

ESCHELLES,  a  town  of  Savoy,  on  the  frontiers  of,  Dau- 
phiny,  lo  miles  S.W.  of  Chamberry.  Long.  5.  45.  E.  Lat. 
45.  30.  N. 

ESCHWEGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Landgrave 
of  Hefle-Caffel,  felted  on  the  Werra,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Hefle- 
Cafl'el.  Long.  10.  6.  E.  Lat.  51.  9.  N. 

ESCHWElLElt,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  fix  miles  S.  of  Juliers. 

ESENS,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  Eaft  Friefland,  on  the 
German  Ocean,  20  miles  N.  of  Embden.  Long.  7.  14.  E. 
Lat.  <53.47.  N. 

ESFARA1N,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Korafan,  famous  for  the 
great  number  of  writers  it  has  produced.  It  is  90  miles  E.  of 
Aftrabad.  Long.  4! .  23.  E.  Lat.  36.48.  N. 

ESGUEYR  A,  or  Esgueria,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira, 
eight  miles  S.  of  Aveiro. 

ESHER,  a  village  in  Surrey,  on  the  river  Mole,  five  miles 
S.W.  of  Kingdom  It  is  diftinguiftied  by  a  noble  Gothic 
manfion,  the  two  towers  of  which  are  as  they  were  originally 
built  by  Cardinal  Wolfey. 

ESKDALE,  the  molt  eafterly  divifion  of  Dumfriesftiire, 
fo  named  from  the  river  Efk,  which  flows  through  it,  in  a 
courfe  of  20  miles,  to  the  town  of  Langholm. 

ESKISHEHR,  a  town  of  Natolia,  on  the  river  Sakaria,  1 16 
miles  S.E.  of  Conftantinople.  Long.  30.  58.  E.  Lat.  39. 
48.  N. 

ESLINGEN,  a  large  Imperial  city  of  Suabia,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemburg.  Here  are  feveral  convents,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Proteflants.  It  is  feated  on  the  Neckar, 
eight  miles  S.E.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9.  20.  E.  Lat.  48.  47.  N. 

ESOPUS,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  on  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  76  miles  N.  of  New  York. 

ESPALION,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveiron,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rhodez,  Long.  2.  40.  E. 
Lat.  44.  32.  N. 

ESPERIE,  a  town  of  Hungary,  near  which  are  fome  fa¬ 
mous  fait  mines.  It  is  22  miles  N.  of  Cafchaw.  Long.  21. 
38.  E.  Lat.  49.  5.  N. 

ESPERNON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Eure 
and  Loire,  leated  on  the  Guefte,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Chartres. 
Long.  1.  44.  E.  Lat.  48.  36.  N. 

ES PIERS,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  where  a  river  of 
the  fame  name  falls  into  the  Scheld,  eight  miles  N.  of  Tour- 
nay.  Long.  3.  25.  E.  Lat.  50.  33.  N. 

ESPOSENDA,  a  fea-port  of  Portugal,  in  Entre-Duero-e- 
Minho,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavado,  22  miles'  N.  of  Oporto. 
Long.  8.  21.  W.  Lat.  41.  32.  E. 

ESSECK,  a  trading  town  of  Sclavonia,  with  a  firong 
caftle.  It  has  a  bridge  over  the  marfhes,  8865  geometrical 
paces  in  length  and  13  in  breadth,  with  towers  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  diftant  from  each  other,  and  handfomely  railed  on 
each  fide.  It  is  a  difficult  pafs,  and  there  have  been  feveral 
battles  fought  here  between  the  Turks  and  Germans.  There 
are  trees  in  all  the  ftreets  of  the  town,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Turks  in  1687,  fince  which  time  it  has  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Drave,  80  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Belgrade,  and  175  S. 
by  E.  of  Vienna.  Long.  19.  58.  E.  Lat.  45.  40.  N. 

ESSEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
formerly  Imperial,  but  now  fubje£f  to  the  abbefs  of  Elfcn. 


It  is  eight  miles  E.  of  Duifburg.  Long.  7.  4.  E.  Lat.  fu 
22.  N. 

ESTAPO,  a  ftrong  town  of  New  Spain,  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tlaluc,  230  miles  S.W.  of  Mexico.  Lonor. 
103.  5.  W.  Lat.  17.  30.  N. 

ESTAVAYER,  a  town  and  bailiwic  of  Swifierland,  in  the 
canton  of  Friburg,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel, 
with  a  fine  caftle.  Tn  the  15th  century  it  belonged  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  who,  taking  part  againft  the  Swifs,  they 
befieged  and  facked  the  town  in  1473.  It  is  13  miles  W. 
of  Friburg.  Long.  6.  36.  E.  Lat.  46.  55.  N. 

ESTE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan,  1 5  miles  S.W.  of 
Padua.  Long.  12.  44.  E.  Lat.  45.  55.  N. 

ESTELLA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  territory  of  the  fame  name;  feated  on  the  Ega,  15 
miles  W.  of  Pampeluna,  Long.  2.  o.  W.  Lat.  42.  40.  N-. 

ESTEPA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  with  au  ancient 
caftle,  on  a  mountain,  62  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Malaga.  Long. 
4.  19.  W.  Lat.  37.  16.  N. 

ESTEPONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  near  the  coaft, 
20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Marbella. 

ESTH WAITE- WATER,  a  lake  in  Lancaftrire,  between 
Hawklhead  and  Windermere  Water.  Jt  is  two  miles  and  a 
half  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  interfered  by  a  peninfula 
from  each  fide,  jutting  far  into  the  lake.  On  the  banks  are 
villages  and  feattered  houfes,  pleafantly  fituated  under  woods, 
and  hanging  grounds,  clothed  with  verdure ;  all  heightened 
by  the  deep  lhade  of  the  woods,  and  the  ftrong  back-ground 
of  rocky  mountains.  At  the  head  of  a  gentle  Hope,  a  hand- 
fome  modern  houfe,  called  Belmont,  commands  a  delightful 
view  of  the  lake  and  its  environs.  The  fiffi  are  pike,  perch, 
eel,  and  trout ;  but  no  char  is  found  in  this  lake,  though  it  is 
connected  with  Windermere-water. 

KSTREMOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  divided 
into  the  upper  town  and  the  lower.  The  upper  is  command¬ 
ed  by  a  citadel,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
furrounded  by  a  large  ditch.  The  houfes  are  white,  and  the 
principal  are  adorned  with  fine  marble  pillars  :  there  is  alfo  a 
tower  of  marble,  finely  pollffied.  The  lower  town  is  the 
neweft,  and  has  a  large  fquare,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
bafin.  An  earthen-ware  is  made  here,  greatly  efteemed  for 
its  beauty  and  fine  fmell.  The  Portuguefe  gained  a  complete 
vi6tory  over  Don  John  of  Auftria  near  this  place,  1763.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Terra,  which  falls  into  the  Tajo,  15 
miles  W.  of  Badajoz,  and  75  E.  of  Litbon.  Long.  7.  16.  W. 
Lat.  38.  44.  N. 

ESWECEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  landgrave  of 
Hefle  Caflel,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Caflel.  Long.  10.  9.  E. 
Lat.  51.  11.  N. 

El  AIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Meufe, 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Verdun.  Long.  5  35.  E.  Lat.  49  15.  N. 

ETAMPES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Oife,  feated  on  the  river  Olet  or  Etampes,  which  abounds 
with  craw-fiffi.  It  is  15  miles  E.  of  Chartres.  Long.  £. 
10.  E.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

ETAPLES,  a  fea-port  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  fituate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canche, 
13  miles  S.  of  Boulogne.  Long.  1.  56.  E.  Lat.  50.  46.  N. 

ETAYA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  province  of 
Agra,  fituate  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Jumna.  Many  parts  of 
the  bank  are  60  feet  high,  the  fides  of  which  confift  of  what 
in  India  is  called  concha,  which  is  orginally  fand ;  but  the 
conftant  a£tion  of  the  fun,  in  the  dry  feafon,  forms  it  almolt 
into  a  vitrification.  On  the  top,  near  the  river,  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  fort.  The  town  is  large,  but  very  wretched,  hav¬ 
ing  but  two  tolerable  houfes  It  is  62  miles  S.E.  of  Agra. 
Long-  79.  25.  E.  Lat.  26.  43.  N. 
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ETHIOPIA,  a  name  by  which  a  vaft  region  of  Africa  has 
been  diftinguifhed  by  fome  geographers,  who  have  divided 
it  into  Upper  and  Lower  Ethiopia.  The  firft  includes  Abyf- 
_ftnia  and  Nubia  ;  the  fecond  all  the  countries  of  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  line;  as  far  an  LpwerGuinea,  Monomugi,  Monomotapa,8cc. 

ETIENNE  (St.),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
,Rhone  and  Loire,  remarkable  for  its  manufactures  in  iron 
and  ft  eel,  for  the  tempering  of  which  the  water  of  the  brook 
F  irens,  on  which  it  is  fcated,  is  extremely  good.  Befide 
the  manufacture  of  arms,  hardware,  and  cutlery  (the  moft 
cohfiderablo  in  France),  the  weaving  of  ribands  forms  a  confi- 
derable  article  of  its  commerce.  Coal  is  found  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  alfo  a  foft  ftone  fit  for  grind-ftones.  Its  mer- 
chandile  is  conveyed  to  Paris,  Nantes,  and  Dunkirk,  by  the 
Loire,  which  begins  to  be  navigable  for  fmall  barges  at  St. 
.Lambero.  St.  Etienne  is  22  miles  S.E.  of  Fuers,  and  260  S. 
by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  30.  E.  Lat.  45.  22.  N. 

ETLINGEN,  an  ancient  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Badea-Dourlach,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wirim  and  Entz,  three  miles  S.  of  Dourlach,  Long.  9,  3c.  E. 
Lat.  48.  N. 

ETOLIA  ( Encycl. ).  The  Etolians  were  a  reftlefs  and 
turbulent  people  ;  feldom  at  peace  among  themfelves,  and 
ever  at  war  with  their  neighbours  ;  utter  ftrangers  to  all  fenfe 
of  friendftiip,  or  principles  of  honour  ;  ready  to  betray  their 
friends  upon  theleaft  profpecft  of  reaping  any  advantage  from 
their  treachery  :  in  fhort,  they  were  looked  upon  by  the 
other  ftates  of  Greece  no  otherwife  than  as  outlaws  and  pub¬ 
lic  robbers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  bold  and  enter- 
prifing  in  war ;  inured  to  labour  and  hardfnips ;  undaunted 
in  the  greateft  dangers  ;  jealous  defenders  of  their  liberties, 
for  which  they  were  on  all  occafions  willing  to  venture  their 
lives,  and  facrifice  all  that  was  moft  dear  to  them.  They 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  above  all  the  other  nations  of  Greece, 
in  oppofing  the  ambitious  defigns  of  the  Macedonian  princes  ; 
who,  aftef  having  reduced  moft  of  the  other  ftates,  were 
forced  to  grant  them  a  peace  upon  very  honourable  terms. 
The  conftitution  of  the  Elolian  republic  was  copied  from  that 
of  the  Achseans,  and  with  a  view  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  coun¬ 
ter  alliance  ;  for  the  Etolians  bore  an  irreconcileable  haired 
to  the  Achxans,  and  had  conceived  no  fmall  jealoufy  at  the 
growing  power  of  that  ftate.  The  Cleomenic  war,  and  that 
of  the  allies,  called  the  facial  war,  were  kindled  by  the  Eto¬ 
lians  :n  the  heart  of  Peloponncfus,  with  no  other  view  but  to 
humble  their  antagonifts  the  Achaeans.  In  the  latter,  they 
held  out,  with  the  atfiflance  only  of  the  Eleans  and  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  againft  the  united  forces 
of  Achaia  and  Macedon  ;  but  were  obliged  at  laft  to  purchafe 
a  peace,  by  yielding  up  to  Philip  all  A.carnania.  As  they 
parted  with  this  province  much  againft  their  will,  they 
watched  all  opportunities  of  wrefting  it  again  out  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian’s  hands  ;  for  which  reafon  they  entered  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Rome  againft  him,  and  proved  of  great  lervice  to 
the  Romans  in  their  war  with  him  :  but  growing  infolent  upon 
account  of  their  femces,  they  made  war  upon  the  Romans 
themfelves.  By  that  warlike  nation  they  were  overcome,  and 
granted  a  peace  on  the  following  fevere-terms  :  r.  The  ma- 
jefty  of  the  Roman  people  fnail  be  revered  in  all  Etolia.  2, 
Etolia  fhail  not  fuller  the. armies  of  fuch  as  are  at  war  with 
Rome  to  pafs  through  her  territories,  and  the  enemies  of 
Rome  fhail  be  likewlfe  the  enemies  of  Etolia.  3.  She  ftiall, 
in  the  fpace  of  100  days,  put  into,  the,  hands  of  the  magif- 
trates  of  Corcyra  all  the  prilbners  and  del'erters  fhe  has,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  Romans  or  their  allies,,  except  fuch  as  have  been 
taken  twice,  or  during  her  alliance  with  Rome.  4.  The 
Etolians  ftiall  pay  down  in  ready  money,  to  the  Roman  ge¬ 
neral  in  Etolia,  200  Euboic  talents,  of  the  lame  value  as 


the  Athenian  talents,  and  engage  to  pay  50  talents  more  with¬ 
in  the  fix  years  following.  5.  They  ftiall  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  conful  40  fuch  hoftages  as  he  fhail  choofe ;  none  of 
whom  fhail  be  under  12,  or  above  40,  years  of  age  :  the 
pretor,  the  general  of  the  horfe,  and  fuch  as  have  been  al¬ 
ready  hoftages  at  Rome,  are  excepted  out  of  this  number.  6. 
Etolia  fhail  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  cities  and  territo¬ 
ries  which  the  Romans  have  conquered,  though  thofe  cities 
and  territories  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Etolians.  7 , 
The  city  of  Oenis,  and  its  diflridb,  fhail  be  fubject  to  the 
Acarnanians. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Macedon  by  Paulus  zEmilius,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  much  worfe  condition  ;  for  not  only  thofe 
among  them,  who  had  openly  declared  for  Perfeus,  but  fuch 
as  were  only  fufpefted  to  have  favoured  him  in  their  hearts, 
were  fent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  clear  themfelves  before  the 
fenate.  There  they  were  detained,  and  never  afterwards  fuf- 
fered  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  barbaroufly  afTaffi- 
nated  by  the  partifans  of  Rome,  for  no  other  crime  but  that 
of  being  fufpedted  to  wifh  well  to  Perfeus.  The  Etolians  ap¬ 
peared  before  Paulus  zEmilius  in  mourning  habits,  and  made 
loud  complaints  of  fuch  inhuman  treatment ;  but  could  ob¬ 
tain  no  redrefs  :  nay,  ten  commiffioners,  who  bad  been  fent 
by  the  fenate  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  enacted  a  decree, 
declaring,  that  thofe  who  were  killed  had  fuffered  juftly,  fince 
it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had  favoured  the  Macedonian 
party.  From  this  time  thofe  only  were  raifed  to  the  chief 
honours  and  employments  in  the  Etolian  republic,  who  were 
known  to  prefer  the  intereft  of  Rome  to  that  of  their  country  4 
and  as  thefe  alone  were  countenanced  at  Rome,  all  the  magif- 
trates  of  Etolia  were  the  creatures  and  mere  tools  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  fenate.  In  this  ftate  of  lervile  fuhjeition  they  continued 
till  the  deftruftion  of  Corinth,  and  the  diffolution  of  the 
Achaean  league ;  when  Etolia,  with  the  other  free  ftates  of 
Greece,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  commonly  called 
the  'province  of  Achaia.  Neverthelefs,  each  ftate  and  city 
was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  the  fuperintendency  of 
the  pretor,  whom  Rome  fent  annually  into  Achaia.  The 
whole  nation  paid  a  certain  tribute,  and  the  rich  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  poflefs  lands  any-where  but  in  their  own  country. 

In  this  ftate,  with  little  alteration,  Etolia  continued  under, 
the  emperors,  till  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  who, 
in  his  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  divided, 
the  we.ftern  parts  of  Greece  from  the  reft,  calling  them  New. 
Epirus,  and  fubje&ing  the  whole  country  to  the  prafeclus 
proetom  for  Illyricum.  Under  the  fuccetfors  of  Conftantine,. 
Greece  was  parcelled  out  into  feveral  principalities,  efpeciaily. 
after  the  taking  of  Conftantihople  by  the.  weftern  princes. 
At  that  time,  Theodoras  Angelus,  a  noble  Grecian,  of  the 
imperial  family,  feized  on  Etolia  and  Epirus.  The  former, 
he  left  to  Michael  his  fon  ;  who  maintained  it  againft  Michael 
Palaeologus,  the  firft  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  expul- - 
fion  of  the  Latins.  Charles,  the  laft  prince  of  this  family, 
dying  in  1430,  without  lawful  iffue,  bequeathed  Etolia  to  his 
brother’s  ion,  named  alfo  Charles;  and  Acarnania  to  his  na¬ 
tural  fons,  Memmon,  Turnus,  and  blercules.  But,  great  dis¬ 
putes  arifing  about  this  divifion,  Amurath  II  after  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Theffalonica,  laid  hold  of  fo  favourable  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  drove  them  all  out  in  1432.  The  Mahometans 
were  afterwards  difpoffefted  of  this  country  by  the  famous 
prince  of  Epirus,  George  Caftriot,  commonly  called  *Sc««</er- 
btg ;  who,  with  a  fmall  army,  oppofed  the  whole  power  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  defeated  thofe  barbarians  in  22 
pitched  battles.  This  hero,  at  h-is  death,  left  great  part  of 
Etolia  to  the  Venetians ;  but  they  not  being  able  to  make 
Imd  againft  fuch  a  mighty  power,  the  whole  country  was 
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foon  reduced  by  Mohammed  II.  whole  luccofl'ors  hold  it  to 
this  day. 

ETTENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Stratburg,  15  miles  N.  of  Friburg,  and  19  S.S.E.  of  Strafi- 
burg.  Long.  7.  26.  E.  Lat.  48.  25.  N. 

ETTLINGEN,  or  Ettingen,  a  town  of  Suabia,  on  the 
Albe,  fix  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dourlach..  Long.  9.  26.  E.  Lat. 
48.  58.  N. 

ETTRICK,  a  river  in  Selkirkfhire,  which  rifes  from  the 
mountainous  region  in  the  S.W  and  having  formed  ajunc- 
tion  with  the  Yarrow,  their  united  ftrcams  meet  the  Tweed, 
where  that  river  enters  Roxburgfhire.  From  the  woods,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  the  county  obtained  the 
name  of  Ettrick  Foreft.  Ettrick  Banks  are  the  fubjeCt  of  a 
paftoral  Scotch  ditty. 

EU,  a  lea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Seine,  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  and  a  handfome  l'quare.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  l'erges  and  lace.  It  is  feated  in  a  valley, 
on  the  river  Brele,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Dieppe.  Long.  1. 
30.  E.  Lat.  50.  3.  N. 

EVAPORATION  ( Evcycl. ).  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  laid  on  this  fubjeCt,  we  purpol'e  to  give  the  experiments 
on  evaporation  made  by  Dr.  Wiftar,  an  account  of  which 
appears  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  American  Philofophical 
Society. 

“  In  an  effay  publilhed  in  the  laft  volume  of  the  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  Society,”  fays  the  doctor,  “  I  defcribed  a  fpecies 
of  evaporation  which  was  excited  by  fufpending  ice,  at  the 
melting  point,  in  air  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  o  of  Fah-  .. 
rcnheit’s  fcale  j  and  confidered  as  the  effect  of  a  general  law 
of  nature,  in  confequence  of  which  an  inelaftic  vapour  (which 
commonly  is  vifible)  arifes  from  water,  and  from  wet  fub- 
Itances,  whenever  they  are  warmer  than  the  atmofphere  which 
furrounds  them. 

“  From  fa6ts  Rated  in  the  lame  paper  it  was  inferred,  that 
this  inelafiic  vapour  does  not  depend  upon  any  pobtive  quan¬ 
tity  or  degree  of  fenfible  heat  in  the  evaporating  body,  but 
upon  a  relative  degree,  exceeding  that  of  the  atmofphere  to 
which  it  is  expofed  ;  and  that  it  is  produced  by  the  paffage 
of  heat  from  the  moift  body  into  the  contiguous  air. — If  this 
theory  be  true,  it  follows  that  a  How  diftillation  may  be  per¬ 
formed,  with  the  common  apparatus,  by  applying  cold  to  the 
receiver  or  refrigeratory,  without  increafing  the  heat  of  the 
retort  or  fubfiance  to  be  difiilled,  as  there  will  be  a  continual 
paffage  of  heat  from  the  body  to  be  evaporated  or  difiilled, 
into  the  air  of  the  receiver. 

“  Although,  for  the  reafons  there  given,  I  had  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  doCtrine  advanced  in  my  former  paper,  I 
was  defirous  of  fubmitting  it  to  the  teft  of  this  experiment, 
becaufe  it  has  been  fuggefted  that  the  vapour  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  arife  from  ice  might  have  rifen  from  the  mixture 
of  different  proportions  of  air  of  different  temperatures  : 
whereas  by  diftiiling  or  evaporating  in  a  luted  retort  and  re¬ 
ceiver,  there  can  be  no  mixture  of  warm  and  cold  air ;  and 
by  ufing  a  fubfiance  which  is  not  contained  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  we  thall  avoid  all  fufpicion  that  the  vapoUr  which 
arifes  from  it  may  have  originated  from  the  air  in  the  veffels. 

“  With  thefe  views  I  poured  an  ounce  and  half  of  vitriolic 
aether  into  a  retort,  and  luted  it  to  a  receiver  with  a  long 
neck,  which  was  placed  in  a  mixture  of  fait  and  fnow,  while 
the  retort  was  furrounded  by  air  of  the  temperature  of  30°  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  frigorific  mixture,  from  the  impurity  of 
the  fait,  was  feldom  below  10°,  fo  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  aether  in  the  retort  and  the  air  in  the  receiver  did 
pot  exceed  40°. 
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“  When  the  apparatus  had  been  thirty  hours  in  this  filtr¬ 
ation  the  frigorific  mixture  was  removed,  and  one-third  ol  the 
aether  was  found  difiilled  into  the  receiver. 

“  I  believe  no  caufe  can  be  affigned  for  this  difiillation 
but  the  paffage  of  heat  through  the  aether  into  the  cold  air  of 
the  receiver ;  and  to  be  certain  that  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  receiver  really  'produced  it,  I  prepared  a  fimilar  diftilling 
apparatus,  in  the  fame  manner  precifely,  and  placed  the  re¬ 
tort  in  contaCt  with  that  of  the  other  apparatus,  while 
the  receiver,  inftead  of  being  chilled  by  the  cold  mixtuie.  Rood 
in  air  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  retorts,  liz.  30  ;  but 
no  diftillation  took  place  during  thirty  hours. 

“  To  vary  the  experiment,  I  placed  fome  camphor  in 
another  apparatus  prepared  as  above,  and  fixed  the  receiver 
in  the  frigorific  mixture,  while  the  retort  flood  in  air  of  the 
temperature  of  50° ;  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  hours  fome  of 
the  camphor  was  found  fublimed,  and  the  fublimate  had  thole 
arborefcent  appearances  which  ufuaily  attend  it  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  heat.” 

EVAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Creufe,' 
20  miles  from  Mount  Laijon.  Long.  2.  35.  E.  Lat. 
46.  17.  N. 

EUDIOMETER  ( Encycl .).  When  it  was  difcovercd 
that  common  atmofpherical  air  contained  about  21  parts  of 
vital  air,  or  oxygen,  and  79  of  azote,  or  nitrogen,  in  100 
by  meafure  ;  it  was  haftily  concluded  by  phyfiologifts,  that 
we  had  acquired  a  power  of  afcertaining  the  comparative  fa- 
lubrity  of  atmofpherical  air,  during  different  winds,  and  in 
different  places.  For  it  was  believed  that  the  falubrity  was 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  that  this  quan¬ 
tity  admitted  of  considerable  variation  in  different  (filiations. 
It  was  however  foon  found,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley 
and  Mr.  Cavendifh,  and  fince  confirmed  by  many  olhers,  that 
the  air  of  open  feas,  or  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  does  not 
differ  confiderably,  in  the  proportion  of  thofe  conftituents, 
from  that  of  the  ftreets  of  London.  But  when  we  fay  the 
ftreets  of  London,  we  do  not  mean  to  include  the  rooms, 
theatres,  exhibitions,  &c.  where  either  refpiration  or  combuf- 
tion,  or  both,  are  going  on.  This  fource  of  contaminated  air 
is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  metropolis  ;  for 
wherever  well-jointed  fafhes,  double  doors,  double  windows, 
or  any  other  means  of  excluding  frcfii  fuppiies  of  air  from 
inhabited  rooms,  are  employed,  there  a  deterioration  of  it  mult 
take  place.  The  means  of  analyzing  and  correcting  the  water 
we  ule,  are  generally  known ;  but  the  beft  means  of  afcer¬ 
taining  the  proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  is  known  only  to  a  few  chemifts.  We  fiiall,  there¬ 
fore,  prefent  our  readers  with  Mr.  Davy’s  new  Eudiometer, 
an  account  of  which  appears  in  the  Journals  of  the  Royal 
Inftitution : 

“  The  dependence  (he  fays)  of  the  health  and  exiftence  ef 
animals  upon  a  peculiar  Rate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  re¬ 
lations  of  this  Rate  to  proceffes  connected  with  the  molt  ef- 
fential  wants  of  life,  have  given  intereft  and  importance  to 
enquiries  concerning  the  compofition  and  properties  of  at- 
mofpheric  air. 

“  This  elaftic  fluid  has  been  long  known  to  confift  chiefly 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  mingled  together,  or  in  a  Rate  of 
loofe  combination,  and  holding  in  folution  water. 

“  A  variety  of  proceffes  have  been  inftituted,  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  gales, 
but  mofi  of  them  have  involved  fources  of  inaccuracy  ;  and 
lately  all,  except  two  (the  flow  combuftion  of  phofphorus. 
and  the  aCtion  of  liquid  fulphurets),  have  been  generally  aban¬ 
doned. 
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Both  phofphoras  and  folution  of  fulphuretof  potafli  abforb 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  atmolpberic  air  at  common  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  they  do  not  materially  alter  the  volume,  or  the 
properties  of  the  refidual  nitrogen;  but  their  operation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  flow ;  and  in  many  cafes  it  is  difficult  to  afcertairi  the 
period  at  which  the  experiment  is  completed. 

“  I  have  lately  employed  as  an  eudiometrical  fubftauce  the 
folution  of  green  muriat,  or  fulphat,  of  iron,  impregnated 
with  nitrous  gas  ;  and  I  have  found  that  it  is  in  fame  relpedts 
l'uperior  to  many  of  the  bodies  heretofore  ufed,  as  it  rapidly  - 
condenfes  oxygen  without  acting  upon  nitrogen,  and  requires 
for  its  application  only  a  very  fi triple  and  a  very  portable  ap¬ 
paratus. 

“  This  fluid  is  made  by  tranfmitting  nitrous  gas  through 
green  muriat,  or  iulphat,  of"  iron,  diflolved  to  taturation  in 
water.  As  the  gas  is  abforbed,  the  folution  becomes  of  a 
deep  olive  brown,  and  when  the  impregnation  is  completed 
it  appears  opaque  and  almott  black.  The  procefs  is  apparently 
owing  to  a  fimple  elective  attraction  ;  in  no  cafe  is  the  gas  de- 
compoled ;  and  under  the  exhautted  receiver  it  aifumes  its 
elaftic  form,  leaving  the  fluid  with  which  it  was  combined  un¬ 
altered  in  its  properties. 

“  The  iuftruments  necctfary  for  afeertaining  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  atmolphere,  by  means  of  impregnated  folutions, 
confift  limply  of  a  l'mall  graduated  tube,  having  its  capacity 
divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  and  greatefl  at  the  open  end  ; 
and  of  a  veflel  for  containing  the  fluid. 

“  The  tube,  after  being  filled  with  the  air  to  be  examined, 
is  introduced  into  the  lolution  ;  and,  that  the  aCfion  may  be 
more  rapid,  gently  moved  from  a  perpendicular  towards  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition.  Under  thefe  circumffances  the  air  is  rapidly 
diminilhed ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  dark  colour  of  the 
fluid,  it  is  eaiy  to  difeover  the  quantity  of  abforption.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  experiment  is  completed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  condenfed  by  the  nitrous  gas  in  the  folution  in  the 
form  of  nitrous  acid. 

“  In  all  eudiometrical  proceffes  with  impregnated  folutions, 
the  period  at  which  the  diminution  is  at  a  ftand  mull  be  accu¬ 
rately  obferved ;  for,  fhortly  after  this  period,  the  volume  of 
the  refidual  gas  begins  to  be  a  little  increafed,  and,  after  fome 
hours,  it  will  often  fill  a  fpace  greater  by  feveral  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  parts  on  the  fcale  of  the  tube,  than  that  which  it  occu¬ 
pied  at  the  maximum  of  abforption. 

“  This  circumdance  depends  upon  the  flow  decompofition 
of  the  nitrous  acid  (formed  during  the  experiment),  by  the 
green  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  confequent  production  of  afmall 
quantity  of  aeriform  fluid  (chiefly  nitrous  gas)  *;  which,  hav¬ 
ing  no  affinity  for  the  red  muriate,  or  fulphate,  of  iron  pro¬ 
duced,  is  gradually  evolved,  and  mingled  with  the  refidual 
nitrogen, 

“  The  impregnated  folution  with  green  muriate  is  more 
rapid  in  its  operation  than  the  folution  with  green  fulphate. 
In  cafes  when  thefe  falts  cannot  be  contained  in  a  date  of  ab- 
folute  purity,  the  common  or  mixed  fulphate  of  iron  may  be 
employed.  One  cubic  inch  of  moderately  drong  impregnated 
folution  is  capable  of  abforbing  five  or  fix  cubic  inches  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  in  common  proceffes  :  but  the  fame  quantity  mud  never 
be  employed  for  more  than  one  experiment. 

“  A  number  of  comparative  experiments,  made  on  the 
eonditution  of  the  atmolphere  at  the  Hotwells,  Bridol,  in 
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July,  Augud,  and  September,  1800,  with  phofphorus,  ful- 
phurets  of  alkalies,  and  impregnated  folution,  demondrated 
the  accuracy  of  the  proceffes  in  which  the  lad  fubdance  was 
properly  employed.  The  diminutions  given  by  the  tulphurets 
were  Indeed  always  greater  by  a  minute  quantity  than  thofe 
produced  by  phofphorus  and  impregnated  folutions  :  but  the 
reafon  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  thofe  who  have  dudied  the 
fubjeft  of  Eudiometry.  In  no  indance  was  it  found  that  100 
parts  in  a  volume  of  air  contained  more  than  2 1  of  oxygen  : 
and  the  variations  connected  with  different  winds,  and  different 
flutes  of  temperature,  moijlure,  fc.  were  too  fmall,  and  too 
often  related  to  accidental  circuvijlanccs,  to  be  accurately  no~ 
ticed, 

In  analyfing  the  atmofphere  in  different  places,  by  means 
of  impregnated  folutions,  I  have  never  been  able  to  alcertain 
any  notable  difference  in  the  proportions  of  its  eondituent 
parts.  Air,  collected  on  the  lea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
on  Oftober  the  3d,  1800,  which  mud  have  paffed  over  much 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  the  wind  was  blowing  ftrong  from  the 
wed,  was  found  to  contain  21  percent  of  oxygen  in  vo¬ 
lume:  and  this  was  nearly  the  proportion  in  air  fen t  from 
the  coad  of  Guinea  tq  Dr.  Beddoes,  by  two  furgeons  of  Li¬ 
verpool. 

“  If  we  compare  thefe  refults  with  the  refults  gained  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cavendidi,  from  experiments  on 
the  campofition  of  atmofpherical  air,  made  at  London  and 
Kenfingtou  ;  confidering,  at  the  fame  time,  the  refearches  of 
Eerthollet  in  Egypt,  and  at  Paris,  and  thofe  of  Marti  in 
Spain  ;  we  (hall  find  llrong  reafons  for  concluding,  that  the 
atmofphere,  in  all  places  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the 
winds,  contains  very  nearly  the  fame  proportions  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  :  a  circumdance  of  great  importance;  for,  by 
teaching  us  that  the  different  degrees  of  falubrity  of  air  do 
not  depend  upon  differences  in  the  quantities  of  its  principal 
eondituent  parts,  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  inditute  refearches 
concerning  the  diderent  lubdances  capable  of  being  diffolved 
or  lufpended  in  air,  which  are  noxious  to  the  human  condi- 
tution  ;  particularly  as  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  would  probably  enables  us,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  guard  againl't,  or  dedroy,  their  baneful  effects. 

“  The  mod  obvious  impregnation  of  the  atmofphere  is  that 
with  didilled  water  ;  and  many  people  have  taken  up  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that.  Independent  of  miafmata,  the  only  noxious  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  atmofphere  depend  on  its  moidure,  or  the  quantity 
of  water  diddled  through  it,  when  the  thermometer  is  near 
3 20,  or,  as  they  exprels  it,  when  cold  and  moidure  are 
combined  ;  but  we  fliall  endeavour  to  fhew,  on  fome  future 
occafion,  that  this  opinion  is  not  well  founded.” 

Cit.  Berthollet  has  made  feveral  obfervations  relating  to 
Eudiometry,  in  a  memoir  prefented  to  the  National  Inditute 
of  France.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Humboldt  having  examined 
and  compared  the  different  fubdances  employed  for  knowing 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  at¬ 
mofpherical  air,  gave  the  preference  to  the  nitrous  gas,  which 
has  been  propofed  by  Fontana,  as  abforbing  the  oxygen  better 
than  other  fubdances  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  con- 
ains,  however,  fometimes  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  azote, 
which  renders  its  effetl  not  fo  lure  ;  a  circumdance  which 
may  be  remedied,  after  the  repeated  experiments  of  Mr. 
Humboldt,  by  walhing  the  gas  intended  for  ufe  with  a  folu- 


*  The  decompofition  of  nitrous  acid,  by  folutions  containing  oxide  of  iron,  at  its  minimum  of  oxidation,  is  a  very  com¬ 
plex  procefs.  The  green  oxide,  during  its  converfion  into  red  oxide,  not  only  decompofes  the  acid,  but  hkewife  aids  upon 
the  water  of  the  folution  ;  and  ammoniac  is  fometimes  formed,  and  fmall  portions  of  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrogen  evolved  with 
the  nitrous  gas. 
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tion  of  fulphat  of  iron,  which  abforbs  all  the  nitrous  gas,  hut 
not  the  azote  that  is  mixed  with  it.  It  is  this  a£tion  of  the 
fulphat  of  iron  that  Cit.  Berthollet  has  examined;  and  he  has 
found,  that  in  this  cafe,  the  nitrous  gas  is  not  only  abl'orbed, 
but  decompofed,  and  by  being  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  azote, 
it  is  changed  into  nitrous  acid.  He  thinks,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  nitrous  gas  may  differ  in  the  proportions  of  its  two 
principles,  the  oxygen  and  the  azote,  but  that  it  never  con¬ 
tains  the  azote  in  limple  mixture. 

The  following  experiments  with  the  Eudiometer,  made  at 
Martinique,  by  Dr.  Davidfon,  were  communicated  to  Dr. 
Mitchell,  in  a  letter  dated  Fort  Royal,  April  7th,  1798. 

“  There  is,’’  lays  he,  ‘r  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  atmofpheric  air  within  the  tropics.  With 
equal  meafures  of  nitrous  air,  obtained  from  hrals  wire  and 
atmofpheric  air,  there  was  an  abforption  of  67.100  ;  but 
with  two  meafures  of  atmofpheric  air,  there  was  fomewhat 
lets,  from  52.100,  to  58.100,  that  is  to  lay,  from  three 
meafures,  or  three  hundred  parts,  there  were  left  two  and 
42,100,  to  48.100.  I  have  alfo  tried  a  mixture  of  lulphur 
and  iron-filings,  in  a  cylindrical  glafs  tube,  and  found  above 
four-tenths  ot  the  air  diminifhed.  As  thofe  experiments  were 
made  in  the  prefence  of  a  number  of  medical  gentlemen,  who 
have  certified  the  fa 61,  as  they  have  obferved  it  themlelves, 
I  can  therefore  with  confidence  fpeak  to  the  relult  of  our  ex¬ 
periments. 

•“  We  (hall  now  be  more  eafily  able  to  account  for  the 
fpeedy  railing  of  metals,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  luppofed  muriatic  foda  diffolved  in  the  air.  The  ran¬ 
cidity  of  oils,  and  the  fpeedy  fermentation  ot’  vinous  .liquors, 
may,  perhaps,  be  alfo  owing  to  the  greater  heat  of  the  cli¬ 
mate;  but  metals  would  be  lels  apt  to  contrail  rult  from 
the  greater  heat,  if  the  air  contained  only  the  proportion  of 
oxygen,  which  it  contains  in  Europe.  Con furqpt  10ns  here  are 
allb  more  quickly  fatal  than  they  are  in  Europe.  On  fome 
of  the  Weft-India  iflands,  fuch  as  Barbatloes  and  Antigua, 
where  lefs  rain  falls,  and  where  the  heat  of  the  air  is  kept  at 
a  Heady  temperature  by  their  fmallnefs,  and  the  trade-winds 
blowing  over  the  whole  ifland,  without  being  diverted  by  high 
or  woody  land,  confumptions  are  not  lefs  fatal  than  in  the 
larger  and  moiller  iflands.  This  is  a  fait,  of  which  all  writers 
upon  difeafes  of  the  Welt  Indies  take  notice  ;  and  which  we 
would  principally  endeavour  to  account  for,  from  the  air 
being  more  highly  charged  with  oxygen,  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
If  people  labouring  under  pulmonary  conl'umption,  are  l'ome- 
times  benefited  by  lea  voyages  within  the  tropics,  we  are  to 
look  for  the  temporary  relief  afforded,  in  the  fea-ficknefs  ;  the 
irritable  ft  ate  of  the  ftomach,  by  lympathy  preventing  the 
lungs  acting  in  decompounding  and  abforbing  oxygen  ;  and 
in  the  determination  to  the  furface  carrying  off  the  redun¬ 
dancy  by  the  fkin.  Their  coiiive  habit,  whillt  at  lea,  proves 
that  there  is  more  than  ufual  determination  to  the  luriace — 
hence  relief  to  the  lungs.” 

Certificates  of  thefe  la£ls  are  fubjoined,  with  the  fignaturcs 
of  Dr.  Chifholme,  and  other  refpetlable  perfons. 

Among  the  articles  contained  in  the  extra6ls  lately  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris, 
we  find  an  ingenious  effay  by  Citizen  Jurine,  with  obfervations 
by  Citizen  Seguin,  on  the  following  imporiant  queftion  : 

”  What  advantages  can  medicine  derive  from  the  modern 
difeoveries  in  the  art  of  afeertaining  the  purity  of  the  air,  by 
the  different  eudiometers  ? 

Citizen  Jurine’s  memoir,  which  gained  the  prize  in  1787, 
is  divided  into  four  parts  :  1.  The  firlt  relates  to  the  modifi¬ 

cation  of  atmolpherieal  air  by  refpiration.  2.  The  fecond 
treats  of  the  air  which  is  exhaled  by  the  fkin,  and  of  the 
nature  ©1  ambient  air  in  different  difeafes.  3.  The  third  ex- 
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plains  the  difference  of  atmolpherieal  air,  the  air  of  hofpi- 
tals  and  fick  rooms.  We  lhall  examine  each  of  thele  lec¬ 
tions  of  Cit.  Juririe’s  works  fucceffively,  taking  notice  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  principal  obfervations  made  by  Seguin. 

In  the  firft  place,  Jurine  remarks  on  the  opinions,  the 
views,  and  the  feveral  dilcoveries  of  Prieftley,  the  Abbe  Fon¬ 
tana,  Scheele,  Bergmann,  and  Morozzo,  and  the  folid  and 
luminous  theory  of  Lavoiler  and  La  Place.  He  next  explains 
the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  lungs,  after  Hales  and  Jurine. 
Alterwards  he  analyzes  the  air  exfpired  in  different  circum- 
Hances  of  life  and  health.  The  means  of  analyzation  were 
lime  water,  nitrous  gas,  and  the  flame  of  a  wax  candle. 

Experiments  were  in  the  firlt  place  made  to  alcertain  the 
difference  relative  to  age,  lex,  the  ftate  of  fafting,  and  the 
effect  of  digeftion.  The  air  produced  by  the  molt  complete 
exfpiration  was  then  divided  into  four  parts,  and  fucceffively 
iubmitted  to  a  comparative  analyfis.  The  other  experiments 
were  intended  to  alcertain  the  changes  produced  in  the  air 
exfpired  in  fever,  the  laid  Itageof  conliimption,  blood-letting, 
relpiration  in  pure  oxygen,  or  in  air  rendered  lefs  refpirable 
from  previous  relpiration.  Citizen  Halle  having  already  pub- 
iilhed  a  part  of  the  rel'ults  of  thefe  experiments,  unclef  the 
article  Air  in  the  Diciionnaire  de  JSUdec,  dc  I'Eitcycl.  Lleth. 
it  is  unnecellary  to  repeat  them.  To  this  firlt  part  of  Citizen 
Jurine’s  memoir.  Citizen  Segun  directs  his  principal  objec¬ 
tions,  which  direritly  attack  the  accuracy  of  the  eudiometers, 
the  lime  water,  and  nitrous  gas,  employed. 

In  the  fecond  part,  Citizen  Jurin  explains  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  made  upon  himfelf,  the  refults  of  which  were,  that  he 
difengaged  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  gas  by  the  fkin. 
Citizen  Seguin  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  carbonic 
gas  does  not  iffue  through  the  fkin,  but  is  only  that  formed 
by  the  a£t  of  refpiration,  which,  defeending  by  its  fpecihc 
weight,  in  the  bath  where  the  Genevefe  phyfiologiit  made 
his  experiments,  had  difplaced  the  atmofpherie  air  from  the 
vellels  he  employed. 

Cilizen  Halle  has  again  offered  the  principal  fa<5ts  deduced 
from  the  experiments  contained  in  the  third  part.  The  objec¬ 
tion  of  Citizen  Seguin  againlt  their  refult  in  general,  that 
there  is  uniformly  produced  a  kind  of  meylntcs  in  the  inteliinal 
canal,  is,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  predominance  of  azote 
in  the  large  intetlines,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Jurine, 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  atmofpheric  air  contained  in 
the  llomach  and  inteftines  lofing  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and 
the  azotic  gas  becoming  by  that  means  more  abundant. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  work  exhibits  a  Ihort  view  of  the 
improvements  medicine  has  received  from  pneumatic  che- 
mittry,  which,  in  the  report,  is  brought  down  to  the  prefent 
period. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Gattoni,  like  the  preceding,  is  intended 
to  give  a  folution  of  the  phyfiological  problem  propofed  by 
the  Medical  Society,  and  contains  the  particulars  of  a  variety 
ot  relearches  and  experiments.  The  author,  after  relating 
the  hillory  of  the  nitro-aei ial  eudiometer,  and  flicwing  the 
incoi  redtnefs  of  that  inltrument,  and  its  general  infutficjency 
to  alcertain  the  change  of  the  air  by  the  different  kinds  of 
miafmata,  adopts  the  eudiometer  of  Volta,  which  he  delcribes. 
The  experiments  made  with  this  latter  iuflrument,  like  thole 
made  with  all  the  others,  have  only  elucidated  the  different 
proportions  of  azote,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  varkmtly 
modified,  by  different  airs,  or  by  the  Hate  of  the  patient  on 
whom  the  experiments  were  tried,  or  by  the  different  cauf'es 
of  difeafe. 

EVE,  the  mother  of  all  mankind;  who,  being  deluded  by 
the  ferpent,  occafioncd  the  fall,  and  all  its  difmal  confequences. 
Sec  Adam. 

EVERDING,  a  town  of  Upper  Auftria,  feated  on  the 
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fianube,  12  miles  W.  of  Lintz.  Long.  13.46.  E.  Lat.  48. 

1  Q .  N . 

EVERFIELD,  a  town  of  Weftphalia  in  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  feated  near  the  Wripper,  18  miles  E.  of  Dufteldorf. 

EVERSHOT,  a  town  in  Dorl'etfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Friday,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Dorchefter,  and  lag  W.  by  S.  of 
London.  Long.  2.  55.  W.  Lat.  50.  52.  N. 

EUGUBIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  33  miles  S.  of  Urbino,  and  87  N.  of  Rome.  Long, 

1 3.  37.  E.  Lat.  43.  18.  N. 

EVIAN,  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  Chablais,  refort ed  to  in  the 
fummer  for  its  mineral  waters.  It  is  feated  on  the  S.  fide  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Geneva.  Long.  6.  50.  E, 
Lat.  46.  21.  N. 

EUMENES,  the  mod  worthy  of  Alexander’s  fucceflors  and 
generals  ;  was  bafely  delivered  up  by  his  own  troops  to  his 
rival  Antigonus,  and  by  him  put  to  death,  315  B.  C. 

Eumenes  II  king  of  Pergamus,  a  valiant  general,  patron  of 
learning,  and  founder  of  the  famous  library  at  Pergamos,  on 
the  model  of  that  at  Alexandria.  He  died  159  B.  C.  after  a 
reign  of  39  years. 

EVOLI,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in  Prineipato  Citeriore, 
12  miles  E.  of  Salerno.  Long.  15.  16.  E.  Lat.  40.  46.  N. 

EYORA,  a  fortified  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  Alentejo, 
with  an  archbilbop’s  lee,  and  a  univerfity.  Some  remains  of 
the  ancient  Roman  wall  are  vifible,  and  the  famous  aquedutl 
built  by  Sertorius  (kill  conveys  a  noble  dream  of  water  to  the 
city.  Evora  is  feated  in  a  country  which,  though  a  little  un¬ 
equal,  is  very  pleafant,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  mountains, 
and  planted  with  large  trees  of  divers  forts.  It  is  63  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Lifbon.  Long.  7.  30.  W.  Lat.  38.  28.  N. 

EVORAMONTE,  a  town  ol  Portugal  in  Alentejo,  fituate  on 
a  rock,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Eftremos,  and  1  3  N.E.  of  Evora. 

EUPATORGIA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Taurida,  on  the  Black  Sea,  68  miles  S.W.  of  Precop.  Long. 
33.  14.  E.  Lat.  45.  40.  N. 

EUPHEMIA,  a  fea-port  of  Naples  in  Calabria  Ulteriore, 
feated  on  a  bay,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Reggio.  Long.  16.  32.  E. 
Lat.  38  44.  N. 

EURVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedepartment  of  Upper 
Marne,  five  miles  S.E.  of  Dizier. 

EUTAM,  a  fmall  illand  of  the  Weft-Indies,  near  the  E. 
coaft  of  Porto  Rico.  Long.  64.  41.  W.  Lat.  iS  18.  N. 

EUTIM,  a  town  of  Holltein,  with  a  caftle,  whex-e  the  bifhop 
of  Luber.  retides.  It  is  feven  miles  N.  of  Lubec. 

EWELL,  a  town  in  Surrey,  with  a  market  on  Thurfday, 
feated  on  a  rivulet  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Thames,  at 
Kingfton.  It  is  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Darking,  and  13  S.S.E. 
of  London.  Long,  o  13.  W.  Lat.  31.  26.  N. 

EXCHANGE,  bills  of  ( Encycl.) .  On  promiflory  notes, 
drafts,  or  orders,  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  23  ;  37  Geo.  III.  c.  90  ; 
and  41  Geo.  III.  c.  ro.  the  following  duties  are  payable,  viz. 

Oh  bills  and  notes  payable  on  demand.]  For  every  piece  of 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  upon  which  any  bill  of  exchange, 
draft,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money  on  demand,  ftiall  be 
written,  6cc.  where  the  turn  amounts  to  40s.  and  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  5I.  5s.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  three-pence ;  37  Geo.  3,  one 
penny;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10,  two^pence. — Total  6d. 

Above  5I.  5s.  and  not  exceeding  30I.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25, 
fix-pence;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  two-pence;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10, 
four-pence.' — Total  rs. 

Above  30I.  and  not  exceeding  50I.  by  3 1  Geo.  3,  c.  25, 
nine-pence;  37  Geo.  3.  c.  90,  three-pence  ;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10, 
fix-pence. — Total  is.  6d. 

Above  50I.  and  not  exceeding  iosl.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  one 
fhilling ;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  four-pence;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10, eight- 
pence. — Total  as. 


Above  look  and  not  exceeding  200I.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  , 
one  flailing  and  fix-pence;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  fix-pence;  j 
41  Geo.  3,  c.  10,  one  {hilling. — Total  3s. 

For  every  promiflory,  or  other  note,  for  payment  of  money 
to  the  bearer  on  demand,  which  may  be  re-ifluable,  after  pay¬ 
ment,  at  the  place  where  the  fame  was  firft  iflued,  where  the 
fum  amounts  to  40s.  and  does  not  exceed  5I.  5s.  by  31  Geo.  3, 
c.  23,  three-pence;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  one  penny ;  41  Geo.  3, 
c.  10,  two-pence. — Total  6d. 

Above -51.  5s.  and  not  exceeding  30I.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  23, 
fix-pence;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  two-pence 3  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10, 
four-pence. — Total  is. 

Above  30I.  and  not  exceeding  50I.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  23, 
nine-pence;  37  Geo. 3,  c.  90,  three-pence;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10, 
fix-pence. — Total  is.  6d. 

Above  30I.  and  not  exceeding  iool.  31  Geo.  3,  c.  2$,  one 
flailing;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  four-pence  ;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10,  eight- 
pence. — Total  2s. 

Above  jool.  and  not  exceeding  200I.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  23, 
one  fhilling  and  fix-pence;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  fix-pence; 
41  Geo.  3,  c.  10,  one  fhilling. — Total  3s. 

When  thefe  promiffory  notes  ftiall  be  paid  by  the  perfon  by 
whom  the  fame  fhall  have  been  made  or  figned,  and  firft  iflued, 
and  at  the  place  where  the  fame  were  firft  iflued,  the  perfon  fo 
paying  the  fame,  notwithitanding  luch  payment  may  at  any 
time  afterwards,  and  fo  often  as  there  fhall  be  occafion  after 
every  f'uch  payment  thereof,  but  not  otherwife,  again  iflue  and 
negotiate  luch  notes  ;  and  every  fuch  note  is  declared  to  be 
after  payment,  but  not  otherwife,  iffiiable  and  negotiable. 
But  if  fuch  notes  fhall  be  paid  by  any  other  than  the  perfon 
making  or  figning  the  fame,  or  at  any  place  other  than  the 
place  of  iflfuing,  fuch  note  fhall  be  conftrued  to  be  vacated  and 
fatisfied,  and  fhall  be  no  longer  negotiable  but  cancelled;  and 
if  any  perfon  fhall  again  iflue  any  fuch  note  after  payment  by 
any  perfon  other  than  the  perfon  making  the  fame,  or  at  any 
place  other  than  the  place  of  itTuing,  or  if  any  perfon  named 
in  fuch  note  for  payment  thereof,  ftiall  after  payment  neglefl 
or  refufe  to  cancel  the  lame,  fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit  20I. 
And  if  fuch  note  fhall  not  be  cancelled,  then,  and  as  often  as 
it  ftiall  be  again  iflued,  there  fhall  be  due,  anfwered,  and  paid 
the  like  duty  as  was  firft:  charged  on  fuch  note,  to  be  payable 
by  and  charged  on  the  perfon  who  fhall  again  iflue  and  nego¬ 
tiate  fuch  note,  f.  7. 

For  any  promiflory  or  other  note,  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand,  which  may  be  re-iffued,  after  payment  at  the  fame, 
or  any  other  place  than  where  firft  iflued,  where  the  fum  fhall 
amount  to  40s.  and  not  exceed  5I.  5s.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  23, 
fix-pence;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  two-pence;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10, 
four-pence. — Total  is. 

Above  3I.  3s.  and  not  exceeding  30I.  by,  31  Geo.  3,  c.  23, 
one  fhilling;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  four-pence;  41  Geo  3,  c.  10, 
eight-pence. — Total  2s. 

[It  is  declared  that  thefe  notes  ma)',  as  often  as  occafion 
fhall  require,  be  again  iflued  by  the  perfon  making  the  fame, 
notwithftanding  fuch  notes  have  been  paid  by  the  perfon  making 
the  fame,  or  any  other  perfon  in  purfuance  of  any  appointment 
for  the  payment  thereof.] 

Bills  and  notes  payable  after  date.]  For  every  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  draft,  or  order,  payable  otherwife  than  on  demand,  or 
any  promiflory  or  other  note  payable  otherwife  than  to  the  bearer 
on  demand,  where  the  fum  fbia.ll  amount  to  40s.  and  not  exceed 
30I.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  fix-pence;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  two¬ 
pence;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10,  four-pence. — Total  is. 

Above  3ol.  and  net  exceeding  50I.  by  3 1  Geo.  5,  c.  25,  nine- 
pence  ;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  three-pence;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  1.0,  fix- 
pence. — Total  is.  6d. 

Above  50I.  and  not  exceeding  iool.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  23, 
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one  drilling;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  four-pence;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10, 
eight  pence. — Total  2s. 

Above  100I.  and  not  exceeding  200I.  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25, 
one  fhilling  and  fix-pence;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  fi x- pence  ; 
41  Geo.  3,  c.  10,  one  fhilling. — Total  3s. 

Bills  and  notes  exceeding  200I.  value. ]  And  for  every  bill 
of  exchange,  promitTory,  or  other  note,  draft,  or  order,  payable 
on  demand  or  otherwife,  where?  the  fum  fhall  exceed  200I. 
there  fhall  be  charged  by  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  two  (hillings  ; 
37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  eight-pence ;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10,  one  fhilling 
and  four-pence — Total  4s. 

Which  duties  fhall  be  paid  by  the  perfon  making  or  figning 
fuch  bills,  &c. 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange.']  Drawn  in  fets,  according  to  the 
euftom  of  merchants,  where  the  fum  fhall  not  exceed  icol. 
fhall  be  charged  by 31  Geo.  3,  c.  23,  fix-pence;  by  37  Geo.  3, 
c.  90,  three-pence;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  to, four-pence — Total  is.  id. 

- Exceeding  100!.  and  not  200I.  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  nine- 

pence  ;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  three-pence;  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10,  fix- 

pence. — Total  is.  6d.- - And  exceeding  200I.  by  31  Geo.  3, 

c.  2^9  one  fhilling;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  four-pence  ;  41  Geo.  3, 

c.  10,  eight-pence. — Total  2s. - And  every  bill  of  each  let 

fo  drawn  is  faid  to  be  chargeable  with  the  duty. 

N.  B.  The  time  limited  in  the  a61 41  Geo.  3,  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  new  duties,  is  from  and  after  April  5,  1801. 

The  exemptions  from  the  foregoing  duties,  are  thefe : 

1.  Drafts  or  orders,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  bearing 
date  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  the  fame  fhall  be  ifl'ued, 
and  at  the  place  from  which  the  fame  fhall  be  drawn  and 
iffued,  and  drawn  upon  any  banker,  or  perfon  ailing  as  a 
banker  and  refiding  and  tranlacling  bufmefs  as  a  banker, 
within  ten  miles  of  the  place  where  fuch  draft  or  order  fhall  be 
aftually  drawn  and  iffued. 

2.  All  notes  and  bills  whatever  iffued  by  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  upon  condition  of  their  paying  into  the  exchequer  the 
annual  fum  of  i2,oool.  half  yearly,  on  061.  io  and  April  5. 

New  regulations  in  31  Geo.  3.  c.  25. 

If  any  bill,  &c.  fhall  be  written  on  paper  not  damped,  or 
damped  with  a  damp  of  lower  value  than  directed  ;  then  there 
fhall  be  due  and  paid  the  full  duty  hereby  chargeable  ;  which 
diall  be  payable  by  and  charged  upon  all  perfons  who  fhall 
draw  or  make,  and  utter  and  negotiate  fuch  bill,  &c.  f.  6. 
And  all  perfons  who  fhall  write  or  fign,  or  caufe  to  be  written 
or  figned,  or  who  diall  accept  or  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  accepted 
or  paid,  any  bill,  &c.  without  being  fird  damped  with  a  pro¬ 
per  damp,  or  upon  which  there  fhall  not  be  lome  damp  re- 
fembling  the  fame,  diall  forfeit  20I.  f.  10. 

Every  promilfory  or  other  note,  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand,  which  diall  be  iffued  after  payment  under  this  a6f, 
fhall  notwithdanding  be  payable  to  the  perfon  holding  the 
fame ;  and  fuch  perfon  may  maintain  an  a6Uon  there¬ 
upon.  f.  9. 

The  19th  leftion  declares,  that  no  bill,  Src.  fhall  be  avail¬ 
able  in  law  or  equity,  unlefs  damped  with  the  lawful  ftafhp  ; 
and  that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the  commiffioners  to  damp 
any  paper,  &c.  after  any  bill.  See.  diall  be  written  thereon, 
under  any  pretence  whatever. 

But  it  diall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  who  fhall  be  the  holder 
of  any  bill,  note,  draft,  or  order,  made  after  July  so,  1797, 
which  fhall  be  damped  with  a  damp  of  a  different  denomina¬ 
tion  than  required,  if  the  fame  diall  be  of  equal  or  fuperior  va¬ 
lue  to  the  damp  required,  to  produce  the  fame  within  the 
times  herein-after  mentioned,  to  the  head  office  or  fuch  officer 
as  the  commiffioners  fhall  appoint ;  and  the  commiffioners  may 
dire6t  the  proper  officer,  upon  payment  of  the  duty,  and  fuch 
penalty  as  is  alter  mentioned,  over  and  above  the  duty,  to  damp 
fuch  bill,  note,  draft,  or  ordef,  with  the  proper  damp,  and  to 
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give  a  receipt  for  the  duty  and  penalty,  fo  paid,  on  the  back  of 
fuch  bill,  note,  draft,  or  order. 

If  any  luch  bill,  note,  draft,  or  order,  fhall  be  produced  be¬ 
fore  the  fame  diall  be  payable,  the  fame  diall  be  damped  0:1 
payment  of  the  faid  duty,  and  the  penalty  of  40s.  ;  but  if  the 
lame  fhall  be  payable  before  the  produ6tion  thereof  to  the 
commiffioners,  then  the  fame  lhall  not  be  damped,  unlefs  on 
payment  of  the  duty  and  iol.  for  the  penalty. 

The  method  of  recovering  the  penalties  is  the  fame  as  under 
the  receipt  tax— -which  fee  under  the  head  Beceipts  in  this 
Supplement. 

Note  alfo,  that  by  41  Geo.  3,  c.  10,  no  note  re-iffuable  on 
March  24,  1801,  diall  be  fo  after  June  5,  1801,  until  properly 
damped  v/ith  the  new  duty. 

EXCOECARIA  ( Enci/el .).  Of  the  Excoeearia  Agallocha, 
Profed’or  Wildenow,  of  Berlin,  has  given  the  following  account 
in  a  late  publication. 

The  agallochum,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  aide- wood, 
or  the  aromatic  aloe,  is  one  of  the  mod  valuable  fpices  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Ead,  and  has  been  in  high  edimation,  even  in 
the  earlied  ages.  According  to  the  different  fpecies  of  the 
plant,  it  is  called  lignum  aloes,  aga/lochi  rcri,  aquilee,  and 
calambac,  all  of  which  differ  remarkably  in  their  fenfible  pro¬ 
perties.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  bo¬ 
tanical  charadler  of  thefe  various  fpecies. 

The  aromatic  wood  of  aloe  is  properly  a  refin,  which  has 
pervaded  the  pores  of  the  tree.  The  genuine  fort  of  this  refi- 
nous  wood  is  as  precious  as  gold,  and  is  ufed  only  by  the  great 
and  affluent  in  the  Ead  Indies,  China,  and  Japan,  as  an  agree¬ 
able  perfume,  with  which  they  fumigate  houfes  :  hence  it  is 
but  rarely  imported  into  Europe.  It  is  black,  and  variegated 
with  grey  veins,  fivims  on  water,  and  if  drongly  rubbed  on 
glafs,  leaves  behind  refinous  particles,  which  neither  water, 
laliva,  expreffed  oils,  nor  an  alkaline  lye,  but  fpirit  of  wine 
only  will  didolve  and  remove.  Its  odour  is  very  grateful. 

This  fubdance  has,  in  former  times,  been  much  ufe.j  as  a 
medicine,  not  only  in  biliary  complaints,  difeafes  of  the  liver 
and  flsmach,  and  dyfentery,  but  likewife  as  a  remedy  for  the 
maw-worm  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  entirely  negletted — a  revolu¬ 
tion  to  which  leveral  of  the  ancient  remedies  have  beefi  fubje6l, 
and  which  is  likely  to  take  place  with  many  of  the  modern. 

Father  De  Loukf.iko  allures  us,  that  he  difeovered,  in  the 
province  of  Cochin-China,  the  tree  which  affords  the  true 
aloe.  This  aromatic  wood  is  found  in  refinous  mafi'es,  only  in 
old,  half-decayed,  hollow  trees.  According  to  this  writer,  the 
tree  belongs,  in  the  fydem  of  Linnaeus,  to' the  fird  divifion  of 
the  tenth  clafs,  the  Decandria  Monogynia :  he  cal  led  it 
Aloexylum  Agallochum.  It  grows  on  the  highed  mountains  of 
Cochin-China,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lav,  which  flows 
through  the  whole  of  that  province.  Loureiro  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeing  the  bloffoms  on  the  tree;  he  could  only  once 
obtain  them  dried,  and  tranfmitted  by  a  friend,  fo  that  the 
parts  of  fru61;ification  were  much  bruifed  and  lacerated  oh  a 
long  journey,  and  he  could  with  difficulty  give  the  following 
defeription  :  — 

Aloexylum  agallochum.  Differ.  fpec.  Aloe,  folds  lan- 
ceolatis,  altemis :  pcdunculis  polyfloris,  terrainalibus. 

Hab.  Arbor  magna  :  trunco  et  rams  ereflis,  altiffimis : 
cor/ice  cannabino,  fufeo,  glabro,  nec  cralfp. 

Folia  lnnceolata,  06I0  polyces  longa,  integerrima,  plana, 
glabra,  fubcoriacea,  alterna,  petiolata.  Flos  terminalis,  pe- 
dunculis  polyfloris. 

Ufus,  Ligni  hujus  fuffimenta  inter  omnia  marime  sefli- 
mantur  apud  nationes  Orientales.  Ex  arboris  cortice  fit  vul¬ 
garis  charta,  in  qua  Conchin-chinenles  feribunt,  ticut  in  Japo- 
nia  fit  ex  cortice  Mori. 

Virtus  medica.  Excitans,  corroborans,  cephaiica,  c  irdiaca, 
8  E 
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Suffitus  valet  contra  vertiginem  et  paralyfi m .  iPulyis- cohibet 
vomitum  et  fluxus  ventris,  praecipue  Lientricos,  quod  non 
proprie  aftringerido,  fed  corroborando  agit. 

This  tree  is  not  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and  yields  no  milky 
fap  when  perforated.  With  refpeR  to  the  genuine  wood  of 
aloe,  Loureiro  maintains  that  the  various  fpecies  differ  remark¬ 
ably,  both  in  colour  and  flavour.  By  fome  botanifts,  this  aro¬ 
matic  wood  has  been  confounded  with  the  Lignum  Aquila, 
which  is  likewife  effeemed  for  its  agreeable  odour,  and  like  the 
Agallochum  vernm,  Calambac,  and  Garo  de  Malacca,  affords 
different  fpecies  of  perfume.  Kaempeer  and  Lamarck,  have 
given  a  particular  defcription  of  the  genuine  aromatic  aloe. 
Cavanii;les,  an  eminent  botanical  writer,  calls  the  plant  that 
produces  this  valuable  drug  Aquilaria  ovata. 

In  Plate  26  we  have  given  a  reprefenlation  of  this  plant: 
a  is  a  branch  of  the  natural  fize,  with  the  catkins  juft  opened  : 
i  a  catkin  in  full  bloffom. 

EXCULPATION  lbcters  of,  in  Scots  law,  a  writ  or 
fummons  iffued  by  authority  of  the  court  of  jufticiary,  at  the 
inftance  of  a  pannel,  for  citing  witneffes  to  prove  his  defences, 
or  his  objections  to  any  of  the  jury  or  witneffes  cited  againft  him. 

EXECUTOR,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  either  the  perfon  en¬ 
titled  to  fucceed  to  the  moveable  eftate  of  one  deceafed,  or 
who  by  law  or  fpecial  appointment  is  entrufted  with  the  admi- 
nillration  of  it. 

EXECUTRY,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  moveable  eftate  falling 
to  the  executor.  Under  executry,  or  moveables,  is  compre¬ 
hended  every  thing  that  moves  itfelf,  or  can  be  moved ;  Rich 
as  corn,  cattle,  furniture,  ready  money,  &c. 

EXERCITOR,  in  Scots  law,  he  who  employs  a  {hip  in  trade, 
whether  he  be  owner,  or  only  freights  her  from  the  owner. 

EXETER,  a  town  of  N.  Carolina,  on  the  N.E.  branch  of 
Cape  Fear  River,  30  miles  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Exeter,  a  town  of  New  Harnpfliire,  on  Exeter  River,  with 
a  good  harbour,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Portfmouth. 

EXIDEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Dor¬ 
dogne,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Perigueux,  and  32  S.  of  Limoges. 
Long.  o.  54.  E.  Lat.  45.  24.  N. 

EXlLLES,  a  ftrong  fort  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Alps.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  r;o8,  but 
reftored  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  is  an  important  pafiage, 
fix  miles  W.  of  Suza,  and  40  N.E.  of  Embrun. 

EXMOOR,  a  foreft  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  N.W.  corner 
of  that  county,  extending  thence  into  Devonlhire. 

EXMOUTH,  a  village  in  Devonlhire,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
bay  which  forms  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex,  10  miles  S.  by  E. 
of  Exeter.  It  is  much  frequented  for  the  benefit  of  fea- 
bathing. 

EXPANSION  ( Encycl .).  The  following  paper  on  the 
expanfion  of  wood  by  heat,  by  Dr.  Rittenhoufe,  appears  in  the 
TranfaRions  of  the  American  Philofophical  Society. 

“  In  the  prefent  date  of  experimental  philolophy,”  fays 
the  doRor,  “  it  is  well  known  that  bodies  in  general  enlarge 
their  dimenfions,  or  expand,  on  being  heated,  and  contraR  in 
cooling.  From  fome  experiments  heretofore  made,  wood  has 
been  thought  to  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  this 
opinion  has  fo  prevailed  that  many  curious  perfons  have  ap¬ 
plied  wooden  pendulum  rods  to  their  time-pieces,  to  prevent 
the  variation  in  their  rate  of  going,  arifing  from  the  expanfion 
and  contraRing  of  a  metal  rod.  From  my  own  obfervations, 
however,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fome  of  my  friends,  the  wooden 
pendulum  rod  does  not  appear  to  anfwer  the  expeRations 
formed  on  it.  I  had  in  my  poffeffion  for  fevers!  years  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time-piece,  made  for  this  fociely  by  an  ingenious  work¬ 
man  and  worthy  member  of  the  fociety.  The  refult  of  my 
conftant  attention  to  this  clock  was,  that  though  its  regular 
variations  with  heat  and  cold  were  probably  much  lefs  than 


thofe  of  metal  pendulums,  it  neverthelefs  went  always  fafter  in 
winter  than  in  fummer,  and  was  liable  to  very  fudden  and  con- 
fiderable  variations ;  arifing,  no  doubt,  from  the  combined  ef- 
feRs  of  heat  and  cold,  moifture  anddrynefs.  This  determined 
me  to  make  fome  careful  experiments  with  a  pyrometer 
capable  of  receiving  apiece  of  wood  of  the  length  of  a  fecond 
pendulum.  Several  years  ago,  I  made  fome  experiments'  of 
this  kind,  perfeRly  correfponding  with  thofe  I  have  lately 
made,  and  which  I  now  communicate  to  the  fociety. 

“  I  took  a  ftraight-grained  piece  of  white  hiccory,  green, 
for  I  could  not  procure  any  leafoned,  its  length  39  inches,  and 
about  of  an  inch  fquare.  This  I  placed  in  my  pyrometer, 
and  kept  it  fully  extended  by  a  weight  fattened  to  a  firing, 
going  over  a  pulley.  To  the  pyfometer  I  applied  the  tube 
and  glaffes  of  a  good  compounded  microfcope,  and  a  micro¬ 
meter,  the  value  of  the  {'maker  divifions  whereof  I  found  to 
be  nearly  .00053  parts  of  an  inch,  each. 

“  The  rod  of  wood  being. placed  in  the  pyrometer,  I  poured 
fand  all  around  it,  heated  to  about  250  of  Fahrenheit,  which 
degree  of  heat  I  found  the  wood  would  bear  without  fcorch- 
ing.  On  pouring  in  the  hot  fand,  the  rod  expanded  very 
much,  but  foon  began  to  contraR,  even  before  the  {'and  was 
fenfibly  cooled,  which  I  fuppofe  arole  from  the  hot  fand  ex- 
traRing  the  moifture  of  the  wood.  It  continued  to  contraR 
as  the  whole  grew  cool,  fo  that  when  the  rod  had  acquired  its 
firft  temperature  it  was  near  30  of  the  above  divifions  fhorter 
than  at  firft.  I  repeated  the  operation  a  fecond  and  third 
time,  and  had  then  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  wood  was  nearly 
as  dry  as  it  would  become  by  lying  long  in  a  dry  air.  I  now 
let  it  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  which  was 
750  and  heating  the  fand  to  200  only,  I  poured  it  around  the 
rod.  In  a  few  minutes  it  expanded  16  divifions.  In  half  an 
hour  the  fand  had  cooled  to  125,  and  the  rod  had  contraRed  ix 
divifions.  In  an  hour  more  the  fand  was  80,  and  the  rod 
fhortened  full  4  divifions  more,  being  nearly  equal  to  its 
length  when  the  fand  was  firft  applied.  On  the  whole  I  con¬ 
clude  that  very  dry  wood  expands  with  heat  pretty  regularly, 
though  certainly  in  a  much  lefs  degree  than  any  of  the  metals 
or  even  glafs. 

“  The  rod  above  mentioned  having  been  kept  in  a  dry  place 
for  twelve  months,  I  again  tried  it  with  the  pyrometer,  having 
fixed  near  one  end  of  it  a  fmall  graduated  fcale  of  ivory,  360 
divifions  whereof  were  equal  to  one  inch.  This  fcale  was  viewed 
with  the  microfcope,  furnilhed  with  a  crol's  hair,  and  I  thought 
this  method  preferable  to  the  ferew  micrometer  uled  be¬ 
fore. 

“  The  rod  was  placed  in  the  pyrometer  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  was  about  6o°.  On  pouring  fand  around  it, 
heated  a  little  higher  than  boiling  water  perhaps,  it  im¬ 
mediately  expanded  ~  a  divifion,  but  in  lefs  than  a  minute 
it  began  to  contraR,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  an  hour, 
when  I  drew  off  the  fand.  It  was  now  full  10  divifions 
fhorter  than  at  firft,  fo  that  it  had  imbibed  a  great  deal  of 
moifture  from  the  air,  which  it  again  parted  with  to  the  heated 
fand.  Three  hours  afterwards,  when  the  rod  was  cool,  I  again 
poured  the  fand  on  it,  heated  as  before.  It  now  continued  to 
expand  for  about  three  minutes,  when  its  length  was  increafed 
3  ~  divifions,  it  then  began  to  contraR,  and  became  full  3 
divifions  fhorter  than  when  the  fand  was  poured  on  it.  I 
caul'ed  the  land  to  run  off  once  more,  and  let  the  rod  cool. 
Then  heasing  the  fand  250°  by  a  thermometer,  I  poured  It  on 
the  rod,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  expanded  3|-  divifions,  it  then 
began  to  contraR  {lowly,  and  in  15  minutes  it  became  ~  of  a 
divifion  fhorter  than  at  firft.  On  the  whole,  I  conclude  that 
the  expanfion  of  wood,  in  its  length,  will  be  irregular,  cor¬ 
refponding  partly  to  the  warmth,  and  partly  to  the  moifture  of 
the  atmofphere.’’ 
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EYE,  a  river,  which  rifes  in  the  N.  \V.  part  of  Berwicklhire, 
and  falls  into  the  Britilh  Ocean,  at  Eyemouth. 

EYESDALE,  a  l'mall  iflaiid  on  the  coaft  of  Argylefhire,  to 
the  S.  E.  of  Mull.  It  is  noted  for  its  llate  quarries. 

EYMOUTIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Vienne,  containing  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  aeon- 
fideraJble  trade  in  (kins,  leather,  and  rags.  It  is  feated  on  the 


Vienne,  20  miles  N.  of  Limoges.  Long.  1.  io.  E.  Lat.  46. 
10.  N. 

Eymoutiers,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Dor¬ 
dogne,  i  3  miles  S.  of  Perigueux. 

EYNDHOVEN,  a  town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Bois-le-Duc,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eynds  and  Dommel, 
1 3  miles  S.  E.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Lohg.  5.  26.  E.  Lat.  5  1. 31.  N. 


F. 


FAC 

FAABORG,  a  fea-port  of  Denmark,  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Funen,  17  miles  S.  of  Odenfee.  Long. 
10.  16.  E.  Lat.  55.  12.  N. 

FABRIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of  An¬ 
cona,  famous  for  its  excellent  paper.  It  is  25  miles  N.  E,  of 
Foligni.  Long.  12.  32.  E.  Lat.  43.  to.  N. 

FACE-ACH,  a  name  popularly  given  to  any  flight  rheu¬ 
matic  affe&ion  of  the  face.  The  term,  however,  more  properly 
belongs  to  a  mod  formidable  chronic  dil'order  of  that  part, 
which,  not  being  underltood  by  phyficians,  has  hitherto  gone 
by  the  quaint  and  untechnical  appellation  of  Dolor.  Faciei. 

This  dreadful  difeafe,  which  is  commonly  ftyled  the  Dolor 
Faciei  of  Fothergill  *,  on  account  of  its  being  fuppofed  to  have 
been  firft  mentioned  by  that  practitioner,  was  before  known, 
in  the  year  1756,  to  Mr.  Andre,  furgeon  at  Paris,  who  ac¬ 
curately  deferibed  it  under  the  name  of  tic ,  and  explained  it 
with  fevcral  obfervations.  Mr.  Siebold,  however,  traced  the 
hiftory  of  this  diforder  further  back,  finding  that,  in  1724,  it 
had  been  treated  by  John  Hartmann  Degener,  pra&itioner  at 
Nimmegen,  whofe  excellent  obfervation  and  defeription  of  that 
affedtion  is  communicated  in  the  firft  volume  of  Ada  Na¬ 
ture  Curiofor.  ( de  dolore  quodam  perrara  acerboque  maxilla 
JiniJlrce  partes  occupante  et  per  paroxiifmos  recur  rente,  p.  347)5 
This  practitioner  even  fuppoles,  that  Lawrence  Baufch,  phy- 
fician  at  Schweinfurth  in  Franconia,  prefident  and  founder  of 
the  Societas  Naturae  Curioforurn,  died  of  this  diforder  in  the 
year  1665,  according  to  the  annals  of  that  fociety.  The 
patient  felt  for  four  years  a  very  excruciating  pain  in  the  right 
maxilla,  fometimes  growing  lefs,  and  then  ceafing  j  but,  at 
lali,  it  increased  to  luch  a  degree,  that  he  became  unable  to 
fpeak  or  to  fwallow,  and,  notwith (landing  all  peflible  remedies, 
died  emaciated,  and  with  a  palfy  on  the  left  fide.  There 
exifted  alfo,  Obfervations  on  this  difeafe  by  Dr.  Daniel  Ludwig, 
in  the  year  1673.-— Mifc.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  I.  Ann.  III.  Obferv. 
232,  de  dolore  fuperciliari  acerbilfimo. 

The  Dolor  Faciei  may  be  called  analogically  (otalgy, 
odontalgy,  See.)  profopulgy,  as  it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
topical  pains  without  fever  ;  and  this  name  feems,  betides,  to 
be  congruous  with  refpedl  to  the  feat  as  well  as  to  the  origin 
and  kind  of  pain.  The  feat  of  the  difeafe  has  been  thought 
to  originate  in  the  teeth,  but  even  drawing  of  them  proved 
to  be  of  no  effe£l.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  the 
difeafe  generally  appears  about  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year  of 
age,  a  period  in  which  people  are  not  much  fubjeCt  to  tcoth- 
ach  ;  and  though  feveral  patients  fuffered  toolh-ach  at  the 
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fame  time,  yet  others  were  quite  exempt.  The  antrum  High- 
morianum  is  equally  afligned  as  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  but 
without  any  probability,  as  it  feems  impollible  a  pain  fo  fe- 
vere,  and  lafting  for  fo  long  a  time,  fliould  take  place  there, 
without  producing  fome  change,  inflammation,  hnd  fuppu- 
ration,  which  never  was  the  cafe  in  all  the  inftances  of  that 
painful  affeCtion,  according  to  what  we  find  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  medicine  :  teeth  were  drawn  out,  and  an  opening 
made  into  the  antrum,  without  ever  perceiving  any  matter  to 
ifi'ue  thence.  The  pain  generally  extends  itfelf  to  the  jaws,  a 
circumftance  which  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  diftribution  of 
nerves.  The  difeafe,  luckily,  occurs  fo  feldom,  that  even 
phyficians  of  the  moll  extenfive  praCtice  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obferving  it:  we  find  it,  however,  mentioned  by 
praditioners  of  all  nations,  except  the  Italians.  Dr.  Fother¬ 
gill  met  with  fixteen  inftances  of  it ;  Dr.  Thilenius,  a  German 
phyfician,  faw  it  but  twice  during  a  moft  extenfive  praCtice  of 
twenty  years ;  Dr.  Aepli,  a  Swifs  phyfician,  only  once  in 
twenty-feven  years.  The  following  exhibits  the  literature  of 
different  nations  on  the  above  difeafe. 

Eothergill  obferved,  that  this  diforder  moftly  attacks  women  ; 
but  Degener  and  others  faw  it  in  men.  Mr.  Siebold  met  with 
three  inftances  in  the  female  fex,  and  or.e  in  a  man  ;  it  feems, 
however,  to  occur  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
the  proportion  is  about  five  to  four.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
fubjeCts  of  the  difeafe  in  England  were  moftly  women,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  14 ;  and  in  Germany  moftly  men,  in  the 
proportion  of  21  to  13.  On  reviewing  the  cafes  mentioned 
by  different  authors,  we  obferve  that  they  were  for  the  moft 
part  confined  to  the  period  of  age  between  *  the  thirtieth  and 
eightieth  year;  and  inftances  of  the  diforder  being  met  with 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life  have  but  rarely  occurred.  The 
German  tranllator  of  Dr.  Fothergill’s  works  relates  a  cafe  o  1  a 
young  lady,  nineteen  years  of  age ;  and  alfo  Dr.  Leidenfroft  a 
fimilar  inltance  ( DiJJ'ert .  fttpra  citat.).  Dr.  Rahn,  Prof.  Weid- 
mann  of  Mentz,  and  Prof.  Siebold  of  Wurzbourg,  are  the 
only  perfons  who  have  obferved  this  diforder  in  pregnant 
women.  The  patient  of  Prof.  Weidmann  was  attacked  by 
the  pain  a  month  before  her  delivery:  evacuants  were  firuit- 
lefsly  employed  ;  but  the  was  cured  by  opium  and  bark.  Dr. 
Seibold’s  cafe  is  very  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  pain 
ceafing  entirely  during  pregnancy,  a  circumftance  that  feems 
to  prove  the  great  power  which  the  body  enjoys  in  this  ftate, 
of  refilling  feveral  difeafes,  a  remark  already  made  by  Plippo- 
crates  {de  interms  affedtionibus,  cap.  53,  ed.  chart,  t.  viii. 


*  Dolcris  Faciei,  morbi  rarioris  atque  atrocis  obfervationibus  illuftrati,  adumbratio  Diatribe  I.  qua  exercitationes  clinicas  in 
nof°comio  juliaeo  habendas  indicit  G.  Ch.  Siebold,  Dr.  Med.  Prof.  Wirceburgi,  1795,  pp.  22,  in  qto. — Diatribe  II.  qua  pro 
capeffendo  in  illuftri  inclyta  et  ornatiflima  facultate  medica  loco  et  dignitate  ad  orationem  die  xxix  Jul.  1707,  publice  ede- 
brandam  invitat.  pp.  23,  in  4to.  Tranllated  in  the  Med.  and  Phyf.  Journ.  No,  XXX. 
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p.  677),  who  tells  us  that  a  dolor  ifchiadicus  di (appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  pregnancy,  which,  however,  recurred 
twenty  days  after  the  delivery.  Dr.  Sauter  faw  this  painful 
affedlion  difappear  during  a  putrid  fever,  and  Dr.  Selle  in 
an  intermittent  fever ;  in  both  which  cafes  it  returned  after 
the  fevers  were  cured.  It  feems  not  improbable,  but  that 
this  diforder  may  be  endemical,  and  even  epidemical;  at 
lead  the  difeafe  has  not  been  more  frequently  obferved  than 
at  Claufthal,  the  capital  of  the  Hercynian  mountains  ;  and  in 
"the  mountainous  country  of  Salzbourg,  it  is  not  at  all  rare. 
Mr.  Andre  remarks,  that  in  a  very  fhort  time  he  met  with 
eight  or  ten  cafes  of  this  diforder,  whereas  he  had  not  a 
tingle  one  afterwards  during  a  period  of  twent.y-feven  years. 

This  affection  feems  not  to  be  peculiar  to  a  particular  tem¬ 
per  and  habit  of  body,  but  attacks  people  of  very  different 
conftitufions  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  :  its  duration  is  ex¬ 
tremely  long,  as  it  may  laft  for  many  years  without  doing  any 
evident  harm  to  the  whole  conftitution,  or  without  terminat¬ 
ing  fatally  in  an  immediate  manner.  A  woman  buffered  this 
painful  affection  from  her  nineteenth  year  to  her  eightieth, 
and  got  rid  of  it  but  fhortly  before  Hie  died.  In  other  cafes, 
however,  the  diforder  emaciates  and  dettroys  the  body,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  want  of  reft :  the  difeafed  fide  of  the  face  is  fre¬ 
quently  disfigured,  and  perfons  fubjedt  to  this  affection  re¬ 
ceive,  as  it  were,  a  double  profile,  of  which  Prof.  Baldinger 
relates  a  curious  inftance  in  his  Medical  Journal,  volume  ii. 
No.  7. 

Although  many  lymptoms  of  this  diforder  are  of  the  fpaf- 
modic  kind,  yet  we  have  more  reafon  to  think  it  to  belong  to 
the  clafs  of  convulfive  diforders,  and  it  is  therefore  errone- 
oufly  called  trifmus  dolorificus,  after  Sauvages  and  Pugol,  be- 
caufe  the  vehement  contortions  do  not  occur  in  every  pa¬ 
tient,  and  may,  moreover,  be  rather  confidered  as  conamina 
natures  medicatricis,  and  efforts  by  which  the  patients  endea¬ 
vour  to  relieve  themfelves  from  pain,  for  which  purpofe  they 
likewife  rub  the  part  with  much  vehemence.  A  difficulty  of 
fpeech  and  of  fwallowing  are  obferved  in  fome  cafes,  probably 
from  the  diftortions  of  the  mufcular  fibres  that  are  fubfervient 
to  this  purpofe.  A  confiderable  falivation  came  on  in  an¬ 
other  infiance,  where  the  patient  became  almoft  hectic ;  but 
Mr.  Siebold  attended  a  patient  whofe  falival  excretion  was  en¬ 
tirely  fuppreffed  ;  another  fubjedt  of  that  diforder  had  a  very 
much  fwollen  glandula  Warthoni,  from  which  a  foetid  and  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  iffued.  The  eyes  remain  fometimes  dry,  and 
it  is  not  always  that  the  pain  forces  out  tears;  fometimes 
they  become  red  and  humid.  In  fome  patients  a  rednefs  and 
heat  of  the  affedted  part  precedes  the  paroxyfm  of  pain,  of 
which  phenomenon  a  curious  inftance  is  related  by  Dr.  Rahn, 
where  the  heat  was  fo  intenfe  that  it  could  be  felt  at  fome 
diftance.  Other  fymptoms  frequently  to  be  remarked  in  pa¬ 
tients  of  this  kind  are,  an  intumefcence  of  the  belly,  a  torpor 
of  the  inteftinal  canal,  and  an  obftinate  coftivenefs,  which 
are  probably  owing  to  a  fpafm  of  the  nervus  fympatheticus 
magnus,  that  is  intimately  connedted  by  anaftomofis  with  the 
fifth  pair;  an  opinion  which  agrees  alfo  fomewhat  with  ana¬ 
logy,  as  we  do  not  rarely  obferve,  that  if  the  cheeks,  or  the 
cheek-bones,,  are  any  way  affedted,  the  liver  is  alfo  difeafed  : 
thofe  fymptoms  ought,  therefore,  to  be  rather  confidered  as 
merely  fecondary,  and  arifing  per  confenfum,  than  as  the  caufa 
primaria  of  the  difeafe.  It  has  been  obferved  in  one  cafe  by 
Dr.  Dentin,  that  when  the  belly  began  to  fwell,  the  pain  foon 
after  difappeared ;  and  in  another  cafe  it  was  greatly  dimi- 
mlhed  by  it,  which  fymptom  feems  to  prove  that  the  morbid 
matter  is  depofited  on  the  inteftines  :  it  deferves,  however,  to 
he  afeertained  by  further  obfervations.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  a  cafe  of  Dr.  Siebold,  the  patient  had  a  particular  relifh  for 
fiveet  things,  which  that  gentleman  is  inclined  to  aferibe  to  a 


depravation  of  tafte,  oceafioned  by  the  affedlion  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nerves,  or  to  an  obftrudtion  of  the  liver,  in  which 
this  fymptom  fometimes  occurs.  The  pulfe  was  often  full, 
tlow,  and  foft,  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  at  other  times  it 
decreafed  ten  beats  at  every  return  of  the  pain. 

The  feat  of  the  pain  has  been  obferved, 

t.  In  fome  fin gle  part  of  the  face,  viz.  at  the  inner  cantlnis 
of  the  eye,  Fothergill ;  in  the  orbita,  the  fame  ;  at  the  fuper- 
cilia  of  the  right  eye,  pugol ;  in  the  jaw-bone,  Fothergill ;  in 
the  joint  of  the  jaws,  Selle,  Pugol ;  in  the  maxilla  inferior ,  at 
the  paffage  of  the  nervus  inframaxillaris ,  Dentin;  in  the  of  a 
temporum,  Fothergill;  in  the  nervus  itfraorbitalis,  Albin.ua 
and  Van  Wy;  in  the  ala  nafi,  Vogler,  Thou  ret,  at  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  tongue.  Dentin. 

2.  In  one, half  of  the  face,  Fothergill. 

3.  In  both  cheeks,  Pugol. 

4.  In  both  fides  of  Ike  maxilla  inferior,  at  the  exit  of  the 
nerve. 

5.  In  the  whole  head  and  face.  Dentin. 

6.  In  one  foot,  Dentin.  (See  Med.  and  Phyf.  Journal, 
vol.  iii.  575.) 

The  head  and  face  are  particularly  expofed  to  this  painful 
affedtion,  ou  account  of  the  quantity  of  nervous  fibres  that 
every-where  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  head.  The  pain 
effentially  differs  from  any  other  that  occurs  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  human  body,  though  ic  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  compared  with  the  dolor  ifchiadicus  of  Cotunni.  Dr.  Den¬ 
tin  derives  its  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  and  Prof. 
Siebold  likewife  thinks  it  may  originate  in  a  part  remote  from 
the  affedted  place,  in  the  ganglion  Gajjeri ;  others  havfe  de¬ 
rived  it  from  the  bones ;  but  we  ft  ill  want  anatomical  ob¬ 
fervations  for  afeertaining  the  proper  fource  of  the  pain. 

Remote  caufes .]  The  caife  preedifponentes  of  the  diforder 
appear  to  be,  1.  Violent  blows  and  contufions  of  the  above 
parts,  Andre.  2.  Cicatrices,  Dentip.  3.  Preceding  tooth- 
ach.  4.  Too  great  tendernefs  of  the  ficin  ;  but  the  diforder 
occurred  in  perfons  whofe  ficin  was  by  no  means  to  be  called 
tender  or  foft.  5.  Congeftions  towards  the  head. 

Internal  caufes .]  1 .  Cancerous  acrimony.  Dr.  Fothergill 

firft  propofed  this  opinion,  whence  it  has  been  called  by  fome 
authors,  the  cancerous  rhewnatifm.  The  cancerous  nature  of 
the  difeafe  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  following  arguments  : 

1 .  There  is  no  other  caufe  to  be  difeovered,  but  that  it  is 
owing  to  a  cancerous  poifon.  2.  It  mod:  frequently  occurs  in 
women,  who  are  particularly  difpofed  to  cancers.  It  gene¬ 
rally  appeared  at  the  period  of  the  ceafing  menftruation,  or 
when  they  were  paft  the  time  of  menfiruation,  where  a  par¬ 
ticular  tendency  to  cancer  takes  place.  4.  The  kind  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  fimilar  to  that  oceafioned  by  a  cancer.  3.  Eoth  dif¬ 
orders  have  much  analogy  in  their  preceding  fymptoms.- 
6.  Four  women  fuffering  this  affedtion,  had  the feirrhus  mam - 
marum  previoufly.  7.  The  effedt  of  hemlock  in  this  difeafe, 
which  is  likewife  much  praifed  in  cancers. 

Adverfe  arguments.']  1.  The  difeafe  is  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon  in  men,  where  cancerous  acrimony  could  not  be  traced, 
as  well  as  in  many  women.  2.  Menftruation  did  not  always 
ceafe  in  fome  patients,  but  they  became  even  pregnant  during 
the  difeafe.  3.  The  cancerous  poifon  eafily  attacks  glandular 
parts,  but  we  feldom  find  them  altered,  indurated,  or  pain¬ 
ful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pain.  4.  There  is  no  in¬ 
ftance  of  the  Dolor  Faciei  having  terminated  in  a  cancer  of 
the  lips  or  of  the  cheek.  If  it  did,  however,  arife  from  a 
cancerous  acrimony,  it  ftiould  be  more  frequently  obferved  in 
men  than  women,  beca'ufe  the  cancer  labiorum  is  oftener  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  male  lex.  5.  The  parts  difpofed  to  cancer 
have  been  frequently  irritated  by  the  perfons  who  had  the  Do¬ 
lor  Faciei,  without  ever  producing  fuch  an  affedtion.  6.  It  is 
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aot  probable  that  the  cancerous  acrimony  fhould  remain  fo 
lone  at  a  place  fo  fenfible,  without  manif’efting  itfelf  in  a  ge¬ 
nera!  way. 

Thefe  arguments  are  indeed  of  fome  weight,  to  make  us 
believe  that  a  cancerous  poifon  is  by  no  means  the  only  caufe 
of  that  affection,  nay,  that  it  is  not  even  to  be  confidercd  as 
*  chief  caufe  of  it. 

Arthritic,  matter.  Almoft  all  the  authors  who  have  treated 
on  this  fubjeft,  agree  in  atfigning  this  as  the  )rroximate  caufe 
of  that  diforder,  but  particularly  Dr.  Leiden froft.  Dr.  Dege- 
ner  is  likewife  of  this  opinion,  having  obferved  at  the  affe&ed 
place  a  tumor  fimilar  to  that  in  the  joints  of  gouty  people. 
Dr.  Seibold  faw,  in  a  patient  fuffering  the  moil  violent  pains 
st  the  fupercilia,  a  node  perfectly  like  that  of  arthritic  limbs  ; 
and  Dr.  Ludwig  fairly  tells  us,  that  the  patients  fuffering  this 
diforder  became  gouty  foon  after.  The  difeafe  feems  to  have 
an  arthritic  origin  in  the  cafes  related  by  Dr.  Boehmer  and 
Lavagan,  who  found  the  pain  difappear  when  the  ufual  ar¬ 
thritic  paroxyfma  returned. 

3.  Exanthematous  acrimony.  Exanthemata  have  been  ob¬ 
ferved  in  this  difeafe,  either  in  the  face  itfelf  or  in  fome  other 
part  of  the  body.  Mr.  Andre  obferved  miliary  eruptions  in 
the  face,  upon  the  difappearance  of  which  the  pain  began  to 
ceafe ;  but  when  they  broke  out  again,  the  pain  recurred  with 
the  former  violence.  Bonnard  and  Legavan  relate  inftances 
of  herpetic  eruptions  on  the  arm  having  preceded  the  diforder  ; 
■nd  the  German  tranflator  of  Dr.  Fothergill’s  works  faw  it 
appear  after  a  retrograde  itch  :  the  pain  difeontinued  when  the 
itch  broke  out  again,  but  as  foon  as  it  was  removed  by  proper 
remedies,  the  pain  immediately  returned;  and  the  difeafe  lafted 
in  this  way  from  the  nineteenth  year  of  age  to  the  twenty- 
feventh. 

4.  Scrophulous  acrimony.  Menouret  and  Selle  (loc.  cit.)  af- 
fign  this  as  a  caufe  of  the  difeafe  in  two  inftances". 

5.  Cartarrhous  acrimony.  Vogler  and  Pujol,  loc.  cit. 

6.  Rheumatic  matter.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  a 
mod  frequent  caufe  of  that  painful  affedtion,  which  we  find 
likewife  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  experience  and  obfer- 
vationi 

7.  Venereal  poifon.  M.  Seibold  is  not  inclined  to  admit 
this  as  a  caufe  of  the  above  difeafe,  beeaufe  the  venereal  pain 
is  always  feverer  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  without  inter- 
milfions,  and  feems  to  he  more  feated  in  the  bones  than  in 
the  mnfcular  and  nervous  parts.  We  have,  befides,  no  ob- 
fervation  of  the  venereal  poifon  being  affigned  as  the  caufe  of 
fthat  pain,  if  we  except  Mr.  Watfon.  ( Journal  de  Midecine, 

1793,  montfi  of  March.)  It  has  been,  however,  obferved, 
that  the  difeafe  was  fuccefsfully  treated  with  mercurials  ;  but 
this  can  by  no  means  ferve  as  an  argument  for  the  venereal 
nature  of  the  diforder. 

8.  Preceding ferous  profluvia  fnppreJJ'ed.  Dr.  Lentin  relates 
a  cafe  in  which  a  purulent  falivatlon  preceded  the  pain,  by 
the  appearance  of  which,  tne  paroxylm  of  the  pain  became 
lefs  vehement  and  fhorter  :  in  another  cafe  the  pain  fucceeded 
a  running  of  the  ears  :  and  Dr.  Thilenius  faw  a  patient  who 
had  a  kind  of  gonorrhoea  previous  to  the  pain,  which  began  to 
run  again  as  foon  as  the  pain  had  ceafed. 

Van  Swieten  ( Commentar .  in  AphoriJ’m.  Boerhaav.  §.  757) 
and  Davidfon  (loc.  cifat.)  have  obferved  a  pain  in  the  face, 
fimilar  to  an  ague,  which,  however,  elTentially  differs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  from  the  diforder  we  are  fpeakiug 
of.  The  patient  of  Van  Swieten  had  a  very  fevere  hemicra- 
nia,  lafting  every  day  for  eight  hours,  which,  after  this  time, 
abated  by  degrees.  At  the  firft  attack  the  pain  appeared  in 
the  place  where  the  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  iffues  from  the 
foramen  fupraorbitale  :  in  another  cafe  a  topical  febrile ^ndfe 
was  remarked  at  the  affected  place  :  the  difeafe  was  cured  by 
Vol.  X. 


the  bark.  The  typie  charafter  cf  this  pain,  and  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  its  paroxylm,  with  a  flrong  perfpiration,  fufficiently 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  true  Dolor  Faciei. 

Four  cafes  of  this  inexplicable  malady  are  related  in  vol.  ii. 
of  the  Edinburgh  Practice  of  Pbyfic,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery. 

FAHLUN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  Dalecarlia, 
fituate  in  the  midft  of  rocks  and  hills,  between  the  lakes  of 
Run  and  Warperi,  It  contains  two  churches,  and  (including 
the  miners)  7000  inhabitants.  The  copper-mine,  which 
gives  exiftence  and  celebrity  to  the  town,  is  on  its  eaft  fide.  It 
is  30  miles  N.W.  of  Fledemora.  Long.  16.  42.  E.  Lat.  60. 
34-  N. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  feated  near  the 
fea,  100  miles  S.W.  of  Bofton.  Long.  73.  30.  W.  Lat.  41. 

1 2.  N, 

FAIR  IS'LE,  an  ifland  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  between 
Shetland  and  Orkney,  from  both  which  its  high  towering 
rocks  are  vifible.  On  the  E.  fide  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  admiral  of  the  Spanifh  armada,  was  wrecked  in  1588. 

FAISANS,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Bidaftoa,  which  feparates 
France  from  Spain.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Ifland  of  Confer¬ 
ence,  beeaufe  Lewis  XIV.  and  Philip  IV.  here  fwore  to  ob- 
ferve  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1660,  after  24  con¬ 
ferences  between  their  minifters.  Here  alfo  the  hofiages  of 
France  and  Spain  are  received  and  delivered,  it  being  eonfi- 
dered  as  a  neutral  place.  It  is  fituate  between  Andaye  and 
Fontarabia.  Long.  s.  46.  W.  Lat.  43.  20.  N. 

FAKENHAM,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday  ;  fituate  on  a  hill,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Norwich,  and 
1 10  N.N.E.  of  London.  Long.  0.58.  E.  Lat.  52.  53.  N. 

FALAISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cal¬ 
vados,  with  a  caftle,  and  one  of  the  fineft  towers  in  France. 
It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  birth-place  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  ferges,  linen,  and  lace  ;  and 
its  fair,  which  begins  on  Auguft  16,  is  the  moft  famous  in 
France,  next  to  that  of  Beaucaire.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Ante,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Caen,  and  115  W.  of  Paris.  Long, 
o.  2.  W.  Lat.  48.  53.  N. 

FALKENAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  which  has  manufac¬ 
tures  of  alum,  fulphur,  and  vitriol ;  feated  on  the  Eger,  1  z 
miles  N.  of  Egra,  and  66  W.  of  Prague.  Long.  12.  38.  E. 
Lat.  50.  21.  N. 

FALKENBERG,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  17 
miles  N.W.  of  Helmftadt.  Long.  12.  50.  E.  Lat.  56.  52  N. 

FALKENBURG,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  new 
marche  of  Brandenburg,  feated  on  theTraje,  60  miles  E.  of 
Stetin.  Long.  15.  58.  E.  Lat.  53.  35'.  N. 

FALKINGHAM,  a  town  in  Lincolnlhire,  with  a  market 
on  Thurfday,  18  milss  W.  by  S.  of  Bofton,  and  104  N.  of 
London."  Long.  o.  20.  W.  Lat.  52.  48.  N. 

FALMOUTH,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  the  river  Rappahan- 
noc.  Long.  77.  32.  W.  Lat.  38.  21.  N. 

Falmouth,  a  fea-port  in  the  ftate  of  Maffachufets,  50  mile3 
S. S.E.  of  Bofton.  Long.  70.  32.  W.  Lat.  41.31.  N. 

Falmouth,  a  town  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  on  the  N. 
coal't.  Long.  77.  33.  W.  Lat.  18.  31.  N. 

FALSTER,  a  little  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic,  between  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  Laland,  and 
Mona.  Nikoping  is  the  capital. 

FALSTERBO,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  Schonen,  chiefly 
known  for* a  lightboule  and  its  herring  fifhery,  22  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Lund.  Long.  12.  48.  E.  Lat.  55.  2s.  N. 

FAMAGUSTA,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  with  a 
Greek  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  harbour,  defended  by  two  forts.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  1 570,  after  a  liege  of  fix  months, 
when  they  flayed  the  Venetian  governor  alive,  and  murdered 
the  inhabitant*,  though,  they  furrendered  on  honourable  terms, 
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It  is  62  miles  N.  of  Nicofia.  Long.  35.  55.  E.  Lat.  35. 
10.  N. 

FAMA.ES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  near  which  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  allies, 
April  a: ,  179;.  It  is  three  miles  S.  of  Valenciennes. 

FAMINE,  Port,  a  fortrefs,  on  the  N.E.  coaftof  theftraits 
of  Magellan.  Flere  a  Spanifb  garrifon  perifned  for  want ; 
fince  which  it  has  been  neglected .  Long.  70.  20.  W.  Lat. 

S S'  44-  . 

jANA.NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Modenefe,  23  miles  S. 

of  Modena.  Long.  11.  18.  E.  Lat.  44.  10.  N. 

FAX 3 EAIJX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude, 
14  miles  W.  of  Carcaffone.  Long.  1.  §7.  E.  Lat.  43.  ii.N. 

FANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  Here  are  an  ancient  triumphal  arch,  handfome 
churches,  and  fine  palaces:  It  is  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
eight  miles  S.E.  of  Pefaro.  Long.  13.  5.  E.  Lat.  43.46.  N. 

FANTIN,  a  kingdom  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea,  where 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  forts.  Its  palm-wine  is  much 
better  and  {Longer  than  that  in  other  parts  of  the  coaft.  The 
principal  village  has  the  fame  name. 

FAREFIAM,  a  town  in  Hampfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday,  12  miles  E.  of  Southampton,  and  74  W.  by  S. 
of  London.  Long.  1.  6.  W.  Lat.  50.  53.  N. 

FAREWELL,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  the  ifland  of  New 
Zealand.  Long.  172.  41.  E.  Lat.  40.  37.  S. 

FARGEATJ,  St.  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  ofYonne,  with  a  caftle,  10  miles  S.E.  ofRriare,  and 
82.  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  S.  E.  Lat.  47.  40.  N. 

FARIM,  a  country  of  Africa,  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Gambia. 
It  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name.  Long.  13.  30.  W.  Lat. 
14.  10.  N. 

FARM  ( Encycl. ).  At  the  conclufion  of  that  article  we 
pointed  out  as  an  inftance  of  what  an  ornamental  farm  ftiould 
be,  that  belonging  to  Mrs.  Southcote,  near  Wey bridge  in 
Surrey,  called  Woburn  Farm.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  de- 
fcribethis  place,  which  contains  150  acres.  Of  thefe  near  33 
are  adorned  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  of  the  reft,  about  two-thirds 
are  in  pafture,  and  the  remainder  is  in  tillage.  The  decora¬ 
tions  are,  however,  communicated  to  every  part :  for  they 
are  difpofed  along  the  fides  of  a  walk,  which,  with  its  appen¬ 
dages,  forms  a  broad  belt  round  the  grazing-grounds ;  and  is 
continued,  though  on  a  more  contracted  fcale,  through  the 
arable.  This  walk  is  properly  garden ;  all  within  it  is  farm  j 
the  whole  lies  on  two  fides  of  a  hill,  and  on  a  fiat  at  the  foot 
of  it  :  the  fiat  is  divided  into  corn-fields  ;  the  paftures  oc¬ 
cupy  the  hill ;  they  are  furrounded  by  the  walk,  and  crofted 
by  a  communication  carried  along  the  brow,  which  is  alfo 
richly  drefted,  and  which  divides  them  ‘into  two  lawns,  each 
completely  encompafted  with  garden. 

Thefe  are  in  themfelves  delightful ;  the  ground  in  both  lies 
beautifully  ;  they  are  diverfified  with  clumps  and  Angle  trees ; 
and  the  buildings  in  the  walk  feern  to  belong  to  them.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  large  octagon  ftrufture  ;  and,  not  far 
from  it,  the  ruin  of  a  chapel.  To  one  of  the  lawns  the  ruin 
appears,  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  alcent,  backed  and  grouped 
with  wood  ;  from  the  other  is  feen  the  obtagon,  upon  the 
edge  of  a  fteep  fall,  and  by  the  fide  of  a  pretty  grove,  which 
.hangs  down  the  declivity.  This  lawn  is  further  embellifhed 
by  a  neat  Gothic  building ;  the  former  by  the  houfp,  and  the 
lodge  at  the  entrance ;  and  in  both,  other  objects  of  lefs  con- 
fequence,  little  feats,  alcoves,  and  bridges,  continually  occur. 

The  buildings  are  not,  however,  the  only  ornaments  of  the 
walk;  it  is  {hut  out  from  the  country,  for  a  confiderable  length 
of  the  way,  by  a  thick  and  lofty  hedge-row,  which  is  enrich¬ 
ed  with,  woodbine,  jeflamine,  and  every  odoriferous  plant 
whole  tendrils  will  entwine  with  the  thicket.  A  path,  gene¬ 


rally  of  fand  or  gravel,  is  conduced  in  a  waving  line,  fome- 
times  elofe  under  the  hedge,  fortieth r. os  at  a  little  dtftan co  from 
it ;  and  the  turf  on  either  hand  is  diverfified  with  little  groupes 
of  fiirubs,  of  firs,  or  the  fmalleft  trees,  and  often  with  beds 
of  flowers  :  thefe  are  rather  too  profufely  ft  re  wed.  and  hurt 
the  eye  by  their  littleneflfes;  but  then  they  replenifh  the  air 
with  their  perfumes,  and  every  gale  is  full  of  fragrancy.  In 
fome  parts,  however,  the  decoration  is  more  chafte  ;  and  the 
walk  is  carried  between  larger  clumps  of  evergreens,  thickets 
of  deciduous  fhrubs,  or  ftill  more  confiderably  open  plantations. 
In  one  place  it  is  entirely  fimple,  without  any  appendages,  any 
gravel,  or  any  funk  fence  to  feparate  it  from  the  lawn;  and  is 
diftinguifhed  only  by  the  richnefs  of  its  verdure,  and  the  nicety 
of  its  prelervation.  In  the  arable  part  it  is  alfo  of  green 
fward,  following  the  direblion  of  the  hedges  about  the  feveral 
inclofures  :  thefe  hedges  are  fometirnes  thickened  with  flower¬ 
ing  fhrubs  ;  and  in  every  corner  or  vacant  fpace,  is  a  rofary,  a 
elofe  or  an  open  clump,  or  a  bed  of  flowers:  but  if  the  par¬ 
terre  has  been  rifted  for  the  embellifhment  of  the  fields,  the 
country  has  on  the  other  hand  been  fearched  for  plants  new  in 
a  garden  ;  and  the  fhrubs  and  the  flowers  which  ufed  to  be 
deemed  peculiar  to  the  one,  have  been  liberally  transferred  to 
the  other;  while  their  number  feems  multiplied  by  their  ar¬ 
rangement  in  fo  many  and  fuch  different  difpofitions.  A  more 
moderate  ufe  of  them  would,  however,  have  been  better  ;  and 
the  variety  more  pleating,  had  it  been  lefs  licentious. 

But  the  excefs  is  only  in  the  borders  of  the  walk;  the  feenes 
through  which  it  leads  are  truly  elegant,  every-where  rich,  and 
always  agreeable.  A  peculiar  cheerfulnefs  overfpreads  both 
the  lawns,  arifing  from  the  number  and  the  fplendor  of  the 
objects  with  which  they  abound,  the  lightnefs  of  the  buildings, 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the  varieties  of  the  plan¬ 
tations.  The  clumps  and  the  groves,  though  feparately  fmall, 
are  often  mailed  by  the  perfpedtive,  and  gathered  into  con¬ 
fiderable  groupes,  which  are  beautiful  in  their  forms,  their 
tints,  and  their  pofitions.  The  brow  of  the  hill  commands 
two  lovely  profperits  :  the  one  gay  and  extenfive,  over  a  fertile 
plain,  watered  by  the  Thames,  and  broken  by  St.  Anne’s  Hill 
and  Windfor  Caftle;  a  large  mead,  of  the  mod  luxuriant 
verdure,  lies  juft  below  the  eye,  fpreading  to  the  hanks  of  the 
river;  and  beyond  it  the  couiitry  is  full  of  farms,  villas,  and 
villages,  and  every  mark  of  opulence  and  cultivation.  The 
other  view  is  more  wooded :  the  fteeple  of  a  church,  or  the 
turrets  of  a  feat,  fometirnes  rife  above  the  trees  ;  and  the  bold 
arch  of  Walton  Bridge  is  there  a  confpicuous  objeft,  equally 
lingular  and  noble.  The  inclofures  on  the  fiat  are  more  re¬ 
tired  and  quiet;  each  is  confined  within  itfeif;  and  all  toge¬ 
ther  they  form  an  agreeable  contraft  to  the  open  expo’fure  above 
them. 

With  the  beauties  which  enliven  a  garden  are  every-where 
intermixed  many  properties  of  a  farm  :  both  the  lawns  are 
paftured;  and  the  lowings  of  the  herds,  the  bleating  of  the 
fhtfep,  and  the  tinklings  of  the  bell-wether,  refound  through 
all  the  plantations  :  even  the  clucking  of  poultry  is  not  omit¬ 
ted  ;  for  a  menagerie  of  a  very  fimple  delign  is  placed  near 
the  Gothic  building  :  a  fmall  terpentine  river  is  provided  for 
the  water-fowl ;  while  the  others  ftray  among  the  flowering 
fhrubs  on  the  banks,  or  ftraggle  about  the  neighbouring  lawn 
and  the  corn-fields  are  the  fubjefrts  of  every  rural  employ¬ 
ment,  which  arable  land  from  feed-time  to  harveft  can  furnilh. 
But  though  fo  many  of  the  circumftances  occur,  the  fimplicity 
of  a  farm  is  wanting  ;  that  idea  is  loft  in  fuch  a  profufion  of 
ornament ;  a  rufticity  of  character  cannot  be  preferved  amidft 
all  the  elegant  decorations  which  may  be  lavifhed  on  a  garden. 

Experimental  Farm,  a  new  eltablifhment  propofed  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  bart.  on  a  very  extenfive  plan,  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  improving  agriculture  by  proper  experiments. 
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This  new  inftitution  is  to  be  called  “The  Plough,  or 
Joint  Stock  Farming  Society,  for  the  Purpole  of  afcer- 
taining  the. Principles  of  Agricultural  Improvement.”  There 
is  every  reafon  to  hope  that  this  project  will  meet  the  moft 
ample  fuccefs  ;  for,  independently  of  the  advantage  which  th'e 
public  may  expeCt  to  derive  from  the  employment  of  a  large 
capital  in  experimental  farms,  conducted  and  fupervifed  by  the 
molt  eminent  and  enlightened  agriculturitts,  thofe  who  fliall 
be  induced  to  fublcrrbe  to  the  plan  have  a  fair  and  reafonable 
profpeft  of  feeing  themfelves  not  only  reimburfed  their  original 
depofit,  but  of  being  rewarded  by  a  handfome  accumulation. 
Among  the  moft'diftinguilhed  promoters  of  the  plan  are,  the 
Dukes  of  Argyle,  Bedford,  and  Somerfet;  the  Earls  of  Egre- 
mont  and  Wemyfs  j  Lords  Macdonald  and  Rancliffe;  the 
Bifliop  of  Llandatf,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  John 
Call,  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Sir  James  Norcliff  Innes,  Sir 
John  Macpherfon,  and  Sir  Charles  Middleton  j  and  feveral 
gentlemen  of  large  property  and  great  knowledge. 

The  outlines  of  this  plan,  which,  by  the  permiffion  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  were  prefented  to  the  public  in  the  Britifh 
Magazine,  are  as  follow  : 

I.  The  propofed  capital. 

1, 600  fliares  at  50I.  each  -  -  -  £.  80,000. 

It  is  alfo  intended  to  admit  half  fliares  at  25I.  each  ;  but  the 
perfons  holding  them,  though  they  will  have  a  right  to  partake 
in  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  inflitution,  will  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  directors.  The  number  of  fliares 
which  each  perfon  may  hold  not  to  be  reftriCted.  The  directors 
to  be  annually  chofen  in  London,  and  to  meet  there.  The 
books  of  the  fociety  to  be  always  open  to  the  infpeCtion  of 
fubferibers. 

II.  Propofed  Expenditure. 

1.  To  eflablifhing  eight  experimental  arable,  and 
grazing  farms,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 

in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  4,000b  each  £.32,000 

2.  To  ditto  two  upland  farms,  for  improving 

mountain  flieep,  at  1,500b  each  -  3,000 

3.  To  purchafing  5,000  acres,  inclofing  and  plant¬ 

ing  them,  with  larch,  fir,  and  other  trees,  and  other 
expences  attending  the  fame  -  35,000 

4.  To  a  contingent  fund,  for  incidental  and  un- 

forefeen  expences  ------  1 0,000 

£.80,000 


III.  Ultimate  Return. 

t.  Sale  of  flock,  crop,  and  implements,  on  the 
experimental  farms,  at  the  conclufion  of  21  or  30 
years,  or  any  other  period  fixed  by  the  fociety  *  -  £.35,000 

2.  Value  of  5,000  acres  of  jand,  the  buildings 
erected  thereon,  and  of  1,250,000  larches,  fir,  and 

other  trees,  at  the  conclufion  of  30  years  -  -  218,000 

3.  Principal  of  a  contingent  fund,  on  the  fuppo- 

fition  that  the  interelf:  will  defray  all  expences  of 
management,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -  10,000 

Total  -  -  -  £  263,000 
Which  is  above  thrice  the  original  capital.  In  addition  to  the 
tdtimate  return,  the  fubferibers  will,  in  the  interim,  enjoy  the 
following  advantages,  namely : 

1.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fociety  annually 
tranfmitted  to  them  : 

2.  The  privilege  of  vifiting  the  experimental  farms,  either 


in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  wherever  effablifhed  by  the 
fociety : 

3.  The  right  of  nominating  perfons  to  be  inftruCted  at  the 
different  agricultural  academies  propofed  to  be  ereCted  at  each 
experimental  farm  :  and, 

4.  A  divifion  of  the  annual  profit  that  may  arife  from  the 
experimental  farms. 

It  is  alfo  intended  to  keep  up  fuch  a  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  various  focieties  formed  for 
agricultural  purpofes  in  the  kingdom,  as  cannot  fail  to  be 
attended  with  the  molt  important  advantages,  both  to  the  fo¬ 
ciety  itfelf,  and  to  the  farming  interelt  in  general. 

Conditions  of  the  Subferiplion. 

1.  No  fubferiber  fliall  be  compellable  to  pay  his  fubfeription, 
or  fliall  incur  any  expence  whatever,  unlefs  the  purpoles  of  the 
inftitution  are  aCtually  carried  into  effeCt: 

2.  The  capital  of  8o,oool.  fliall  not  be  increafed,  without 
the  content  of  a  majority  of  fubferibers : 

3.  The  fociety  fliall  be  eftlblifned  by  charter,  or  by  a  ft  of 
parliament,  or  by  deed  enrolled,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  polfibility 
of  any  demand  beyond  the  fum  fubferibed  : 

4.  The  fliares  fliall  be  transferable  from  the  time  the  fociety 
is  eftablifhed,  and  the  funis  fubferibed  payable  by  inftalments, 
to  be  determined  on  at  a  general  fpecial  meeting  of  the  fnb- 
feribers,  and  iffued  folely  under  the  authority  of  directors  or 
truftees,  appointed  by  the  fociety  for  that  fpecial  purpofe. 

In  recommendation  of  his  propofal,  the  worthy  baronet 
has  defcanted  with  great  force  and  ingenuity  on  the  advantages 
of  experimental  farms.  He  eftablilhes  as  a  principle,  that  the 
art  of  agriculture  can  never  be  brought  to  any  high  degree  of 
perfection,  unlefs  by  experiments,  accurately  tried,  and  per- 
fevered  in  for  fome  time.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  he  refers 
to  the  writings  of  Arthur  Young,  Marfhall,  and  Dr.  Francis 
Home.  From  the  increafing  population  of  London,  and  of 
other  large  towns  in  the  kingdom,  Sir  John  obferves,  it  is 
impoflible  they  can  be  lupplied  with  provifions  at  a  reafonable 
rate,  unlefs  agriculture  is  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  At  prefent  the  nation  depends  on  foreign  induftry 
and  cultivation  for  a  part  of  its  fubfiftenee,  and  we  are  periodi¬ 
cally  vifited  with  a  Icarcity  of  food,  which  increafes  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  living  to  every  family  in  the  kingdom,  and  loads  the 
rich  with  heavy  additional  burthens  to  maintain  the  poor,  and 
to  preferve  them  from  the  mifteries  of  famine.  A  lmall  por¬ 
tion  of  that  fum,  the  exaCtion  of  \vhich  thus  becomes  fo  fre¬ 
quently  neceffary,  were  it  properly  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  would  foon  enable  this  country  to  feed  itfelf, 
and,  indeed,  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  farmer  to 
fupply  the  public  with  provifions  at  a  reafonable  rate.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  every  man  who  pays  15ft.  inltead  of  gd.  for 
a  loaf  of  bread,  or  10s.  in  the  pound  inftead  of  23.  for  poor- 
rates,  ought  to  confuler  himfelf  effentraity  interefted  in  pror 
moting  agricultural  improvements,  and  ought,  for  his  own 
interelt,  to  fupport  any  meafure  calculated  for  that  purpole,  as 
far  as  his  circum fiances  will  permit. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  kingdom  where  "greater 
quantities  of  wafte  and  unproductive  land  are  to  be  found  than 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  ground,  in  many  inftanccs, 
more  capable  of  improvement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
general  bill  of  inclofure  will  foon  prtfs,  in  confequence  of 
wffich  thofe  waftes  will  be  divided.  But  that  will  be  of  little 
avail,  unlefs  the  means  of  improving  them  are  afeertained. 
When  Enfield  Chafe  was  divided,  many  perfons,  from  igno¬ 
rance,  fuffered  confiderable  lofles  in  attempting  to  improve 


*  The  experimental  farms  might  be  given  up  at  the- end  of  2 1  years,  and  that  part  of  the  property  divided.  The  plantations, 
probably,  had  better  be  retained  lor  nine  or  ten  years  longer. 
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portions  of  tbs  wafte;  whereas  had  the  principles  of  improve¬ 
ment  been  accurately  afcertained  by  means  of  experimental 
farms,  the  purchafers  would  have  improved  the  laud  greatly 
to  their  own,  and  to  the  public  benefit. 

Sir  John  further  recommends-  his  plan  by  ftating  the  nu¬ 
merous  advantages,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  rational  recre¬ 
ation,  which  will  refult  from  it  to  men  of  bufmefs  who  have 
acquired  fortunes  by  the  purfuit  of  their  profelfions  in  cities, 
and  to  thofe  who  make  temporary  excurfions  into  the  country, 
but  return  difgufted  for  want  of  tome  interetiing  avocation  or 
laudable  purfuit. 

In  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plan  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  it  is  faid,  that  although  a  capital  of  8o,oool. 
would  be  neceffary,  yet  from  io,oool.  to  zo,oool.  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  it  a  fair  beginning,  either  with  an  experimental 
farm,  or  an  extenfive  plantation,  or  with  both,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  metropolis.  With  fuch  a  fum  the  projefitwill 
proceed;  for  however  defirable  it  might  be  to  carry  a  great 
Icheme  into  execution,  becaufe  it  commands  the  attention  of 
thofe  who  take  a  fliare  in  the  management  of  it,  yet  the  impor¬ 
tant  objedl  is,  to  lay  a  folid  foundation,  which  may,  according 
to  circumflances,  be  afterwards  extended.  And  it  is  fuggefted, 
that  when  once  a  capital  is  embarked,  and  a  farm  eftablithed  fuf- 
ficient  to  fecure  fhare-holders  from  eventual  lofs,  there  is 
abundant  room  to  hope,  that  the  example  of  the  metropolis 
will  be  followed,  and  a  correfpondence  eftabliftied  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

With  the  honeft  zeal  refulting  from  conviftion.  Sir  John 
proceeds  to  remove  the  prefumcable  objections  to  his  plan: 
firlt,  that  no  experimental  farm  is  neceffary.  In  anfwer  to  this 
he  obferves,  that  the  value  of  new  inventions  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rectly  eftimated  without  fuch  eflablifhments,  nor  will  it  be 
poflible  to  afcertain  what  praftices  ought  to  be  avoided,  and 
what  ought  to  be  purfued.  The  former  is  as  important  to  be 
known  as  the  latter,  yet  l'eldom  communicated  to  the  public, 
becaufe  the  farmer  is,  in  general,  afhamed  of  acknowledging 
his  want  of  fuccefs;  and,  indeed,  where  his  experiments 
anfwer,  they  are  frequently  concealed,  left  others  ftiould  avail 
themfelves  of  fuch  difcoveries.  The  objeft  of  an  experimental 
farm,  however,  is  to  afcertain  faffs,  and  topublifh  them  ;  and 
as  much  credit  would  be  acquired  by  an  intelligent  and  public- 
fpirited  lociety  for  their  exertions  in  detecting  errors,  as  in 
proving  faffs  likely  to  be  ufeful. 

Second,  that  there  are  many  experimental  farms  now  carried 
on  by  individuals,  which  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  Theft: 
are  more  properly  to  be  accounted  pattern  farms,  for  the 
advantage  of  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  than  experi¬ 
mental  ones,  in  the  ftrift  fenfe  of  that  word.  In  order  to 
render  indeed  experimental  farms  generally  ufeful,  the  farms 
muft  be  open  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  public;  the  account  of 
each  experiment  muft  be  regularly  publilhed,  and  every  experi¬ 
ment,  likely  to  affeft  the  cultivation  of  any  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  tried  with  the  utmoft  precifion.  It  cannot  be  expeffed 
that  perfons  whofe  attention  is  necefiarily  direfted  to  other 
objefts  can  renounce  every  other  purfuit,  and  devote  them¬ 
felves  exclufively  to  the  conduffing  of  experiments  ;  whereas, 
when  an  experimental  farm  is  once  ertablifhed,  it  will  foon  be 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  faffs,  ilf,  What  is  thebeft  mode  of 
rendering  arable  land  produffive,  and  the  proper  rotation  of 


crops  in  all  foils  and  fituations.  zd,  What  is  the  bed  fyHem 
for  the  management  of  grafs  lands.  3d,  What  are  the  moft 
ufeful  implements  of  hufbandry.  4th,  What  are  the  moft 
profitable  breeds  of  animals,  and  the  beft  and  cheapeft  modes 
of  rearing,  feeding,  and  fattening  them,  5th,  What  is  the 
beft  plan  tor  rendering  wafte  or  barren  land  productive.  Thefe 
are  points  of  infinite  confequence,  which  never  have  yet,  and 
indeed  never  can  be  afcertained,  unlels  by  means  of  farms 
appropriated  for  that  fpecial  purpofe  :  it  will  require,  it  is 
true,  the  unceafing  attention  of  an  intelligent  manager;  and 
the  experiments,  in  order  lobe  relied  on,  muff  be  made  with 
alrnoft  mathematical  accuracy  and  ftriftnefs.  The  expence 
alfo  muft  be  confiderable;  but  the  ultimate,  advantage  to  the 
public  muft  be  fo  great,  as  amply  to  compenfate  for  any 
trouble,  or  coft,  which  mny  attend  the  execution  *. 

1  hird,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fnd  managers.  This 
objection,  not  referring  fo  much  to  the  principle  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  as  to  a  contingent  fa6l,  conftituting  a  difficulty,  is 
anfwered  by  the  perfonal  affertion  of  Sir  John,  that  he  knows 
fome  who  would  carry  on  the  undertaking  with  zeal  and 
energy,  and  take  fhares  as  a  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour, 
and  a  pledge  of  their  being  interefted  in  its  luccefs.  After 
defcanting  on  the  benefits  which  will  accrue,  both  to  the  public 
and  the  manager,  and  which  will  operate  as  a  ftimulus  on  his 
aftivity  and  integrity,  while  every  poflibility  of  fraud  is 
cautioufiy  precluded,  the  following  remark  is  made: — In  regard 
to  the  particular  plan  of  experiments  to  be  purfued,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  meafures  may  be  adopted  :  as  foon  as  a  farm  is  taken, 
an  accurate  plan  of  it  ftiould  be  obtained,  diftinguiftung  the 
different  foils,  and  every  other  circumftance  connefited  with  it. 
Every  aftiftance  will  then  be  procured  from  the  beft  practical 
farmers  in  the  kingdom,  to  draw  up  a  regular  courfeof  experi¬ 
ments,  and  a  rotation  of  crops  beft  calculated  for  the  different 
fields;  and  fuch  a  plan  muft  be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  ma¬ 
nager,  unlels  the  committee  of  management  give  direftions 
to  the  contrary.  Thus  the  manager  will  only  be  accountable 
for  the  ftridt  execution  of  the  orders  he  receives  ;  and  as  thole 
orders  will  be  given  in  confequence  of  the  moft  mature  con- 
fideration,  hence  the  whole  fyftem,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  utmoft  regularity  and  corredtnefs :  then 
would  there  not  be  a  fingle  principle  in  agriculture  that  might 
not  be  thus  afcertained  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  ;  and  far¬ 
mers,  in  future,  would  have  an  invariable  ftandard  to  go  by, 
which  they  might  rely  on  with  certainty. 

The  fourth  and  lalt  objedlion  to  which  an  anfwer  is  given  is, 
that  the  profits  of  the  propofed  plantation  are  over-rated.  To 
obviate  this  fuppofition.  Sir  John  Sinclair  ftates  the  great 
probability  that,  in  thirty  years,  the  value  of  timber  will  be 
greatly  inhanced ;  but,  taking  it  at  its  prefent  value,  there  is 
every  reafon  to  confider  it  greatly  under- rated.  In  proof  of 
this  he  cites  the  valuation  of  the  foreft  of  Culrofs,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  confifts  of  Scotch  firs  forty- three  years  old,  and 
is  valued  at  93I.  15s.  an  acre.  Now  as  larch,  at  thirty  years 
old  is  as  valuable  as  fir  at  forty-five,  there  is  every  reafon  to 
expedf  that  the  5000  acres  propofed  to  be  planted  will  be 
worth  at  leaf!  90I.  an  acre,  and  confequently,  inftead  of 
zi8,ocol.  the  ium  firft  ftated,  will  produce  450,000k 

This  is  the  fubftanee  of  a  moft  benevolent,  patriotic,  and 
pratticable  plan,  in  which  individuals,  without  forgetting  foj 


*  For  inftance,  if  the  queftion  is,  What  is  the  beft  breed  of  cattle  ?  Their  food  muft  be  accurately  weighed,  and  a  regular 
account  preferved  of  the  whole  quantity  they  eat  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  experiment.  If  the  queftion  is  to  afcertain. 
Whether  large  or  fmall  animals  pay  beft  for  the  food  they  eat ;  the  experiment  muft  be  begun  from  their  birth,  and  continued 
till  they  are  tlaughtered.  In  fhort,  alrnoft  every  experiment  of  great  confequence  requires  a  degree  of  attention  and  perfeverance, 
and  a  duration,  in  point  of  time,  which  can  only  be  expe&ed  from  a  public  inftitution  devoted  exclufively  to  that  purpofe. 
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a  moment  the  dictates  of  prudence,  may  render  a  mod  im¬ 
portant  fervice  to  their  country,  and  become  patrons  of  an 
inftitution  which  future  ages  (hall  revere  as  the  fource  of  innu¬ 
merable  and  inexhauftible  bleffings. 

We  have  copied  from  Sir  John’s  publication  the  annexed  en¬ 
gravings  (PI.  28.),  which  reprefent  the  diflribution  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  of  400  acres,  and  a  circular  cottage,  which  is 
recommended  as  being  peculiarly  warm  and  convenient,  and, 
if  built  of  good  materials,  capable  of  lading  for  ages,  with 
hardly  any  repair.  An  additional  recommendation  of  fuch 
a  building  is  its  cheapnefs,  as  it  will  not,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotland,  cod  more  than  30I. 

FARNABIE  (Thotpas),  fon  of  a  carpenter  at  London,  born 
in  1575,  ftaid  a  fhort  while  at  Oxford  ;  where  being  enticed 
to  abandon  his  religion,  he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  there  edu¬ 
cated  in  a  college  belonging  to  the  Jefuits.  Being  weary  of 
their  fevere  difcipline,  he  went  with  Sir  John  Hawkins  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  their  lad  voyage  in  1595.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  a  foldier  in  the  Low-countries  ;  but  being  reduced  to 
great  want,  returned  to  England,  where  wandering  about  for 
fome  time  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Bainrafe,  the  anagram 
of  his  name,  he  fettled  at  Mattock  in  Somerfetfliire,  and  taught 
a  grammar-fchool  with  good  reputation.  He  removed  to 
London,  and  opened  a  fchool  with  large  accommodations  for 
young  gentlemen.  While  he  taught  this  fchool  he  was  made 
mader  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  and  incorporated  into  the  univer- 
lity  of  Oxford.  Thence  he  removed,  in  1636,  to  Seven-oaks 
in  Kent ;  and  taught  the  fons  of  feveral  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who  boarded  with  him,  with  great  fuccefs,  and  grew 
rich,  Hi3  works  gained  him  reputation.  Ikpon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  commotions  in  1641,  he  was  cad  into  prifon. 
It  was  debated  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  whether  he  fhould 
be  fent  to  America  ;  but  this  motion  being  rejected,  he  was 
removed  to  Ely-houfe  in  Holbom,  and  there  he  died  in  1647. 
Mr.  Farnabie  was  a  very  eminent  grammarian ;  and  many 
writers  have  fpoken  with  great  approbation  of  his  labours. 
M.  Bayle  in  particular  fays,  “  His  notes  upon  mod  of  the 
ancient  Latin  poets  have  been  of  very  great  ufe  to  young  be¬ 
ginners  ;  being  fhort,  learned,  and  defigned  chiefly  to  clear  up 
the  text.” 

FARO,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  near  the  ifland  of  Gothland, 
about  30  miles  in  circumference,  populous  and  fertile.  The 
principal  town  has  the  fame  name,  and  is  fltuate  on  the  S.E. 
coaft.  Long.  19.  7.  E.  Lat.  57.  50.  N. 

Faro,  a  fea-port  of  Portugal,  in  Algarva,  on  the  gulf  of 
Cadiz,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  has  fome  trade  in  almonds, 
figs,  oranges,  and  wine,  and  is  20  miles  S.W.  of  Tavira. 
Long.  7.  48.  W.  Lat.  36.  54.  N. 

Faro,  Farro,  or  Feroe  Islands,  a  cinder  of  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  between  5  and  8°  W.  long, 
and  61  and  63°  N.  lat.  They  are  fubjeCt  to  Denmark. 
Seventeen  hre  habitable,  each  of  which  is  a  lofty  mountain, 
divided  from  the  others  by  deep  and  rapid  currents.  Some  of 
them  are  deeply  indented  with  fecure  harbours,  all  of  them 
deep,  and  molt  of  them  faced  with  tremendous  precipices. 
The  furface  confids  of  a  (hallow  foil  of  remarkable  fertility  ; 
producing  plenty  of  barley,  and  fine  grafs  for  fheep.  No 
trees  above  the  fize  of  a  juniper,  or  Auntcd  willow,  will  grow 
here ;  nor  are  any  quadrupeds  to  be  feen  except  fheep,  and 
rats  and  mice,  originally  efcaped  from  fhips.  Vad  quantities 
of  fea-fowls  frequent  the  rocks,  and  the  taking  of  them  fur- 
nifhes-a  perilous  employment  for  the  inhabitants.  The  ex¬ 
ports  are  faltcd  mutton,  tallow,  goofe-quills,  feathers,  eider¬ 
down,  knit  woollen  waidcoats,  caps  and  dockings.  To  the  S. 
of  thefe  itlands  is  a  confiderable  whirpool.  See  B 1  r  D-Catching. 

Faro  of  Messina,  thefirait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  re¬ 
markable  for  having  the  tide  ebb  and  flow  every  fix  hours, 
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with  great  rapidity,  though  it  is  but  feven  miles  over.  It  13  fa¬ 
ns  med,  from  the  faro,  or  lighthoufe,  on  Cape  Faro,  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity  to  Medina. 

FARRIERY  ( Encycl .).  This  once  vulgar  art  has  defervedly 
been  refcued  from  the  hands  of  ignorance  by  the  labours  of  the 
Veterinary  College,  and  its  ingenious  profeffor  Mr.  Coleman. 
(See  College,  Supp.)  The  improved  date  of  Veterinary  lite¬ 
rature  is  alfo  a  fubjedl  of  high  congratulation  to  the  country  ; 
who  are  now  poffeffed  of  valuable  works  on  the  fubjeCI  from 
the  pens  of  the  late  and  prefent  profeflors  of  the  college  ;  and 
from  Meffrs.  White,  Riding,  John  Lawrence,  Richard  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Boardman  ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  public  is 
indebted  for  a  Veterinary  Dictionary,  which  com¬ 
prehends  all  that  is  known  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  diseafes  of 
horfes  and  cattle,  illudrated  with  excellent  engravings  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  horfe,  &c.  See  Frog  in  this  Supplement. 

FARRINGDON,  a  town  in  Berks,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday,  feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  Thames,  r8  miles 
W.  of  Oxford,  and  50  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Long.  1.27.  W. 
Lat.  51.  44.  N. 

FARSISTAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Kerman,  on  the  N.  by  Irac-Agemi,  on  tire  W.  by  Kufrdan, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Perfia.  It  is  very  fertile,  and 
famous  for  its  excellent  wines,  called  the  Wines  of  Schiras, 
the  capital  of  this  province.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis, 
perhaps  the  mod  magnificent  in  the  world. 

FARTACK,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  at  the  foot  of  a  cape 
of  the  fame  name.  Long.  51.  25.  E.  Lat.  15.  55.  N. 

FAT  (Encycl.).  A  patent  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Wil- 
fon  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  for/ a  mode  of  producing 
fat  or  tallow.  The  procefs  confifts  in  pouring  upon  animal 
flefh,  of  any"  kind,  a  l'ufficient  quantity  of  flrong  nitrous  acid, 
which  decompofes  the  flefli,  and  produces  the  tallow.  Or,  in- 
dead  of  the  nitrous  acid,  a  compofition  may  be  employed,  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  thirds  fulphuric  acid,  and  one  third  nitrous — or 
of  two  thirds  nitrous,  and  one  third  muriatic  or  oxymuriatic 
acid.  Or,  indead  of  thefe,  a  compound  may  be  ufed,  confiding 
of  lime,  (ulphate  of  pot-adi,  alum,  and  pyrites. 

FATTIPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindoodan  Proper,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Agra,  where  the  empeners  of  Hindoodan,  when  in  the 
zenith  of  their  power,  had  a  palace.  It  i9  25  miles  W.  of 
Agra.  Long.  77.  43.  E.  Lat.  27.  22.  N. 

FAVIGNANA,  a  fmall  idand,  15  miles  in  copipafs,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  Sicily,  with  a  fort.  Long.  12.  25.  E.  Lat.  38. 
16.  N. 

FAYAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Wedern  Iflands,  which 
differed  gr.catly  by  an  earthquake,  in  1764.  Its  capital  is 
Villa  do  Horta. 

FAYENCE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Var, 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  earthen  ware.  It  fiands  near 
the  river  Biafon,  10  miles  W.  of  Grade.  Long.  6.  44.  E. 
Lat.  4.3.  .38.  N. 

FAYETTE,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Ohio,  on  the  E.  by  Bourbon  county,  and  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  river  Kentucky.  Lexington  is  the  capital. 

Fayette,  a  county  of  Pennlylvania,  37  miles  long,  and  33 
broad.  In  1790,  it  contained  13,325  inhabitants.  Union  is 
the  capital. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a  town  of  N.  Carolina,  on  the  N.W. 
branch  of  Cape  Fear  River,  90  miles  N.W.  of  Wilmington,  to 
which  that  river  is  navigable  for  boats. 

FAYOUM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  capital  cf  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  49  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cairo.  Long.  30.  39.  E. 
Lat.  29.  27.  N. 

FE,  SANTA,  a  rich  and  regularly  built  city,  the  capital  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  fee  of  a^ifliop.  It  is  fituate  near  the 
fource  of  the  Rio  del  Noft.  Long.  io&.  48.  W.  Lat. ,36,  50.  N. 
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Fe,  SatSta,  a  town  of  Paraguay,  fituateat  the  confluence 
of  the  Salade  with  the  Plata,  450  miles  S.  VV.  of  Affumption. 
Long.  60.  40.  W.  Lat.  30.  45*.  S. 

FEAR,  Cape,  a  cape  of  N.  Carolina,  remarkable  for  a 
dangerous  fhoal,  called,  from  its  form,  the  Frying-pan.  This 
fhoal  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  River,  which  is  formed 
by  two  branches,  called  the  N.W.  and  N.E,  branches.  Thefe 
unite  above  Wilmingtcn,  and  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  below 
Brunfwick.  Long.  77.  45.  W.  Lat.  33.  40.  N. 

FECAMP,  an  ancient  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Seine.  It  had  lately  a  Benedictine  abbey,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  opulence  and  great  privileges.  The  church  is  one 
of  the  i'argeft  in  France.  Fecamp  is  24  miles  N.E.  of  Flavre- 
de-Giace.  Long.  o.  23 ,  E.  Lat.  49.  37.  N. 

FELDKIRCHE,  a  trading  town  of  Germany,  capital  pf  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  in  Tirol.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Ill,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Rhine,  15  miles  E.  of  Appenzel, 
Long.  9.  49.  E.  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

FELICUDA,  one  of  the  Lipari  Iflands,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  28  miles  W.  of  Lipari.  The  inhabitants  preferve 
rain-water  in  citterns,  there  being  no  fpring  in  the  itland. 

FELIX,  St.  an  itland  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  N.N.W.  of 
Juan  Fernandes.  Long  86°.  W.  Lat.  26°.  S. 

FELLETIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Creufe,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  tapeftry.-  It  is  20  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Evaux,  and  21  S.S.E.  of  Gueret.  Long.  2.  6.  W. 
Lat.  45.  53.  N. 

EELLEN,  a  town  in  the  Ruffian  government  of  Riga, 
feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  62  miles  S.E.  of  Revel. 
Long. -24.  5.  E.  Lat.  58.  22.  N. 

FELSBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  principality  of 
Heffe  Caffel,  with  an  ancient  cattle  on  a  rock,  12  miles  S.  of 
Caffiel. 

FELTRI,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifano,  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  diftribt  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Afona,  40  miles'N.  of  Padua.  Long,  11.  55.  E.  Lat.  46. 

3-  N. 

FELTRIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Rh^etia 
towards  Italy.  Now  Felitii,  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  on  the 
Piava.  Long.  12.  16.  E.  Lat.  46°:  N. 

FEMEREN,  a  fertile  itland  or  ’Denmark,  in  the  Baltic, 
three  miles  from  the  coatt  of  Holttein. 

FENESTRELLE,  a  town  and  fort  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yaudois.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
from  the  French,  in  1  708,  and  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  It  is  IS  miles  W.  of  Turin.  Long.  7.  21.  E. 
Lat.  45.  10.  N. 

FERABAD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Mazanderan,  feated  among  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
Cafpian  Sea  to  the  S.  and  12  miles  from  it.  Shah- Abbas  often 
fpent  his  winters  here.  It  is  130  miles  W.  of  Allrabad. 
Long.  53.  21.  E.  Lat.  37.  14.  N. 

Feuaead,  a  town  of  Perfia,  two  miles  from  Ifpahan,  and 
extending  almoft  three  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Zenderoad. 
It  was  built  by  Shah- Abbas,  who  brought  the  Armenians  here 
from  the  preceding  town,  after  they  had  revolted  from  the 
Turks. 

FERCULA,  or  Forcula,  a  town  of  Biledulgerid,  and  the 
principal  placeof  a  diftribt.  It  is  50  miles  W.  of  Sugulmeffa. 
Long.  4.  30.  W.  Lat.  31.  40.  N. 

FERDINAND  V.  king  of  Spain,  called  the  Catholic ,  which 
title  was  continued  to  his  fucceffors.  Fie  married  Ifabella  of 
Caflile,  by  which  that  kingdom  was  united  to  the  Spanith 
crown.  This  illuftrious  couple  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  glory  and  power  of  Spain.  The  conqueft  of  Grenada, 
and  the  difcoveries  of  Chriltopher  Columbus,  make  this  reign  a 
celebrated  sra  in  the  hiftory  of  Spain.  He  died  in  1 51 6,  aged  63. 


FERE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifne, 
famous' for  its  powder-mill,  and  fchool  of  artillery.  Near  this 
town  is  the  cattle  of  St.  Gobin,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
fine  plate-glal  s.  Fere  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sere  and 
Ode,  20  miles  N.  of  Soiffons,  and  75  N.E.  of  Paris.  Lone.  2. 
25.  E.  Lat.  49.  29.  N. 

~  FERENTINO,  or  Fiorento,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy, 
in  Campagna  di  Roma,  feated  on  a  mountain,  44  miles  S.E.  of 
Rome.  Long.  13.  27.  E.  Lat.  41. 46.  N. 

FERENTiNUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Kernici  in 
Latium,  which  the  Romans,  after  fubduing  that  nation, 
allowed  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  Now  Ferentino,  an 
epifcopal  city  in  the  Campania  of  Rome.  Long.  14.  3.  qr, 
Lat.  41.  45.  N. 

FERENTUM,  or  Forentum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Apulia  in  Italy.  Now  Forenza ,  in  the  Bafilicata  of  Naples. 

FERMO,  an  ancient, town  of' Italy  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  near  the  milf 
of  Venice,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Macerata.  Long.  13.  50.° E. 
Lat.  43.  7.  N. 

FERNANDO  NORONHA,  an  Eland  near  the  coaft  of 
Brafil,  lubjebt  to  the  Portuguefe.  Long.  32.  33.  W.  Lat,  3. 
56.  S. 

FernaSdo  Po,  an  ifl.and  of  Africa,  25  miles  W.  of  the 
coaft  of  Benin.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  20  broad.  Lono-  ? 
3.  E.  Lat.  3.  6.  N. 

FERNELIUS  (John),  phyfician  to  Henry  II.  king  of 
France,  was  born  in  Picardy,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  15th  or 
the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century.  Being  fent  to  Paris  to 
ftudy  rhetoric  and  philofophy,  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  moft  in- 
tenfe  manner.  All  other  pleafure  was  infipid  to  him.  He 
cared  neither  for  play  nor  for  walking,  nor  for  entertainments, 
nor  even  for  converlation.  He  read  Cicero,  Plato,  -and  Aril- 
totle.  The  reading  of  .  Cicero  procured  him  this  advantage, 
that  the  lebtures  he  read  on  philofophical  fubjebts  were  as  elo¬ 
quent,  as  thofe  of  the  other  matters  were  barbarous  at  that 
time.  He  alfo  applied  himfelf  very  earneftly  to  the  mathe¬ 
matics. 

This  continual  ftudy  drew  upon  him  a  long  fit  of  ficknefs, 
which  obliged  him  to  leave  Paris.  On  his  recovery,  he  re¬ 
turned  thither  with  a  defign  to  ftudy  phytic ;  but  before  he 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  it,  he  taught  philofophy  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Barbara.  After  this  he  fpent  four  years  in  the 
ftudy  of  phytic ;  and,  taking  a  doctor’s  degree,  confined  him¬ 
felf  to  his  clofet,  in  order  to  read  the  heft  authors,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  himfelf  in  the  mathematics  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  his  profeliion  would  luffer  him.  Never  was  a  man 
more  diligent  than  Fernel.  He  ufed  to  rife  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  ftudied  till  it  was  time' either  to  read  lebtures 
or  to  vifit  patients.  He  then  examined  the  urine  that  was 
brought  him  ■,  for  this  was  the  method  of  thofe  times,  with 
regard  to  the  poor  people,  who  did  not  fend  for  the  phyfician. 
Coming  home  to  dine,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  among  his  books,  till 
they  called  him  down  to  table.  Kiting  from  table,  he  returned 
to  his  ftudy,  which  he  did  not  leave  without  necefiary  occa-- 
lions.  Coming  home  at  night,  he  did  juft  as  at  noon  :  he 
ftaid  among  his  books,  till  they  called  him  to  fupper ;  returned 
to  them  the  moment  he  had  fupped  ;  and  did  not  leave  them 
till  eleven  o’clock,  when  he  went  to  bed. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  ftudies,  he  contrived  mathematical 
inftruments,  and  was  at  great  charges  in  making  them.  But 
his  wife  murtnuring-at  the  expence,  he  difmiffed  his  inftru- 
ment-makers,  and  applied  himfelf  in  good  earneft  to  prabtife 
phytic.  But  as  vifiting  patients  did  not  employ  his  whole 
time,  he  read  public  lebtures  upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
This  foon  gained  him  a  great  reputation  through  France  and 
in  foreign  .countries.  His  huilnefe  increating,  he  left  oft’ read- 
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ing  leisures  ;  but  as  nothing  could  make  him  ceafe  to  ftudy 
in  private,  he  fpent  all  the  hours  he  could  fpare  in  compofing 
a  work  of  phyfic,  Phiffiolugia,  which  was  foon  after  publifhed. 
He  was  prevailed  with  to  read  leftures  upon  this  new  work, 
which  he  did  for  three  years  :  and  undertaking  another  work, 
which  he  publifhed,  De  zeiicefeclione,  he  laid  himfelf  under  a 
neceffity  of  reading  lectures  fome  years  longer,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  new  book  to  pupils. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  fent  for  to  court,  in 
order  to  try  whether  he  could  cure  a  lady,  whofe  recovery  was 
defpalred  of.  He  was  fo  happy  as  to  cure  her;  which  was 
the  fir'll  caule  of  that  efeem  which  Henry  II.  who  was  then 
but-  dauphin,  and  was  in  love  with  that  lady,  conceived  for 
him.  This  prince  offered  him,  even  then,  the  place  of  firft 
phyfician  to  him  ;  but  Fernel,  who  infinitely  preferred  his 
itudies  to  the  hnrry  of  a  court,  would  not  accept  the  employ¬ 
ment.  When  Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  renewed  his  in¬ 
treaties  :  but  Fernel  reprefented,  that  the  honour  which  was 
offered  to  him  was  due,  for-feveral  reafons,  and  as  an  hereditary 
right,  to  the  late  king’s  phyfician;  and  that,  as  for  himfelf, 
he  wanted  fome  time  to  make  experiments  concerning  feveral 
difcoveries  he  had  made  rela  .ng  to  phyfic.  The  king  ad¬ 
mitted  this  :  but  as  foon  as  Franc's  I.’s  phyfician  died,  Fernel 
■{vas  obliged  to  go  and  fill  bis  place  at  Henry  II. ’s  court.  And 
here  jult  the  contrary  to  what  he  dreaded  came  to  pals  :  for  he 
enjoyed  more  retf  and  more  leifuu-  at  ^ourt,  than  he  had  done 
at  Paris  ;  and  he  might  have  confidered  the  court  as  an  agree¬ 
able  retirement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  journeys  which  the 
new  civil  war  obliged  the  king  to  take.  He  died  in  1558, 
leaving  behind  him  a  great  many  works,  befides  what  have 
been  mentioned ;  as/  De  abditls  ret  urn  cavjis,  leven  books  of 
Pathology,  a  book  on  remedies,  &c.  They  have  been  printed 
feveral  times ;  with  his  life  prefixed,  written  by  William 
Piantius  his  difciple. 

FEROF.  ISLANDS.  See  Faro. 

FERRENDINA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  near  the 
river  Bafianto,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Matera.  Long.  16.  34.  E. 
,Lat.  40.  40.  N, 

FERTE-ALAIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oife,  18  miles  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  27.  E.  Lat. 
48.  30.  N. 

FERTE-BERNARD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Sarte,  feated  on  the  Huifne,  20 'miles  N.E.  of  Mans. 
Long,  o  39.  E.  Lat.  48  8.  N. 

,  FESTENBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oels,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Wartenburg. 

FETHARD,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
-  rary,  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Calhel,  and  86  S.S.W.  of  Dublin. 

Fethard,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
on  the  coaft,  81  miles  S.  of  Dublin.  Long.  7.  3.  W.  Lat. 
52.  10.  N. 

FEVER  ( Encycl .).  It  is  well  known  not  only  to  medical 
inert  but  -to  others  who  have  experienced  the  direful  effefts  of 
contagious  fevers,  that  in  frnall,  clofe,  and  dirty  rooms  they 
infedt  a  very  great  proportion  of  mankind  ;  not  lefs  than  26 
.out  of  27,  or  a  Hill  higher  proportion.  In  a  large  airy,  dean 
apartment,  however,  even  putrid  fevers  are  fjeldom  or  never 
infectious.  When  this  poifonous  vapour  is  much  diluted  with 
frelh  air,  it  is  not  noxious. — From  a  large  collection,  and  an 
attentive  confideration,  of  faCts  relative  to  this  diftempei,  have 
been  formed  the  following  rules,  which  cannot  be  too  gene¬ 
rally  known. 

1 .  As  fafety  from  dangers  entirely  depends  on  cleahlinefs 
and  frelh  air,  the  room  door  of  a  patient  ill  of  an  infectious  fe¬ 
ver,  jefpecially  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  fnould  never  be 
fhut-;  a  window  in  it,  during  the  day,  ought  to  be  frequently' 
opened.  buck  .regulations  would  be  highly  ufeful,  both  to  the 


patient  and  nurfes ;  but  are  particularly  important  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  any  vifitor. 

2.  The  bed-curtains  fhould  never  be  clofe  drawn  round  the 
patient ;  but  only  on  the  fide  next  the  light,  fo  as  to  fliade  the 
face. 

3.  Dirty  clothes,  utenfils,  &c.  Ihould  be  frequently  changed, 
immediately  immerfed  in  cold  water,  and  wafhed  clean  when 
taken  out  of  it, 

4.  All  difeharges  from  the  patient  fhould  be  inftantly  re¬ 
moved.  The  floor  near  the  patient’s  bed  fhould  be  rubbed 
clean  every  day  with  a  wet  mop,  or  cloth. 

The  air  in  a  fick-room  has,  at  the  fame  time,  a  more  in¬ 
fectious  quality  in  fome  parts  of  it  than  in  others.  Vifitors 
and  attendants  fhould  avoid  the  current  of  the  patient’s  breath, 
— the  air  which  afeends  from  his  body,  elpecially  if  the  bed- 
curtains  be  elofed, — and^the  vapour  arifing  from  all  evacua¬ 
tions.  When  medical  or  other  duties  require  a  vifitor  to  be 
placed  in  thefe  fituations  of  danger,  infection  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  prevented  by  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  refpiration. 

6.  Vifitors  fhould  not  go  into  an  infectious  chamber  with  an 
empty  ftomach ;  and  in  doubtful  circumltances,  on  coming  out, 
they  fhould  blow  from  the  nofe,  and  fpit  from  the  mouth,  any 
infectious  poifon,  which  may  have  been  drawn  in  by  the  breath, 
and  may  adhere  to  thofe  palTages. 

The  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  have 
publifhed  the  preceding  rules,  which  were  extracted  from  a 
manufeript  of  Dr.  Flaygarth’s,  with  his  permiffion.  They  are 
intended  to  enable  medical  and  clerical  vifitors  of  the  tick  to 
perform  their  important  duties  with  fafety  to  themfelves, 
and  are  printed  upon  a  feparate  fheet,  by  the  Society,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  diftributed,  fo  that  a  printed  copy  may  be 
put  up  in  every  houfe  where  there  is  an  infeCtious  fever. 

Houfes  of  recovery  for  the  reception  of  poor  perfons  affeCted 
with  typhus  fever  were  firfi:  opened  in  Manchefter;  and  the 
example  has  lately  been  followed  in  London  and  many  other 
places.  See  House  of  Recovery,  in  this  Supplement. 

FEURS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Rhone  and  Loire,  feated  on  the  Loire,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Lyons. 

FEZ,  a  kingdom  of  Barbary,  125  miles  in  length  and 
breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Algiers,  and  on  the 

S.  by  Morocco  and  Tafilet.  The  air  is  temperate  and  whole- 
fome,  and  the  country  full  of  mountains,  particularly  to  the 
W.  and  S.  Where  Mount  Atlas  lies;  but  it  is  populous  and 
fertile,  producing  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  dates,  almonds, 
olives,  figs,  raifiris,  fugar,  honey,  flax,  cotton,  pitch,  and  corn 
in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  breed  camels,  beeves,  fheep, 
and  the  finefl  horfes  in  Barbary. 

FIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
feated  on  the  Tiber,  15  miles  N.  of  Rome. 

FIANONA,  a  town  of  Venetian  Iftria,  feated  on  the  gulf 
of  Carnero,  1 7  miles  N.  of  Pola. 

FICHERULOLO,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ferra- 
refe,  feated  on  the  Po,  12  miles  W.  of  Ferrara.  Long.  11, 
3 1.  E.  Lat.  45.  6.  N. 

FICHTELBERG,  a  mountain  in  Bohemia,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  near  Bareuth  to  Eger,  about  16  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  higheft  mountains  in  Germany. 

FICTION  {Encycl.).  An  ingenious  writer  in  the  Britilh 
Magazine  for  1  800  makes  the  following  curious  remarks  on 
the  lources  of  poetic  and  romantic  fiClion. 

“  I  accord,”  fays  he,  “  with  Mr.  Franklin’s  obfervation, 
that  the  tale  of  Camarupa  and  Camatata  bears  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  Indian  origin,  yet  two  or  three  paifages  would  in-? 
duce  one  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  not  of  very  great  antiquity,  cr 
rather,  that  it  has  received  fome  alteration  from  its  Perfiatj 
Jxanflator.  The  race  of  men  with  leathern  feet,  the  perfe'ciu- 
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tors  of  Camarupa  and  others,  Mr.  Franklin  fays,  are  even  now 
fuppofed,  to  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Indoftan  :  nor  am  I 
difpofed  to  queftion  their  exiftence.  The  ftory  in  which  they 
appear  (p.  7  4)  is  evidently  founded  upon,  or  borrowed  from,  that 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  where,  like  Camarupa,  Sindbad  with  a 
done  dallies  out  the  brains  of  his  unmerciful  rider,  c  the  old  man 
of  the  fea.’  The  ouran-'outangs,  as  Mr.  Hole  conjectures  in 
his  Remarks  on  the  Arabian  Nights,  are  undoubtedly  the  fpe- 
cies  alluded  to  ;  their  feeding  on  fruit  only  in  either  tale  is  a 
itriking  charadteriftic.  The  ayp ioi  atOpanot  (or  ycpiMai)  in 
Hanno’s  remarkable  voyage,  words  of  the  fame  import  as. 
ouran-outang,  homines  fylveftres,  are  evidently  of  (he  fame  fpe- 
cies.  Our  early  voyagers  to  the  fame  coaft  which  Hanno 
vifited,  called  this  animal  pongo,  or  the  giant -ape  ;  and  it  was 
rpmetimes  literally  reprefen  ted  as  of  gigantic  ftature.  Purchas, 
in  his  Pilgrimes,  mentions  his  having  been  informed  that  their 
c  height  was  like  a  man’s,  but  their  bignefle  twice  as  great.’ 
We  have  feen  in  fome  old  romance,  but  forget  where,  the  pongo 
introduced  as  a  favage  giant,  overthrowing  the  ranks  of  battle 
with  his  knotty  club.  The  account  given  of  it  by  Battell, 
who  vifited  the  coaft  of  Africa  in  1(303,  is  curious  and  juft, 
though  fomewbat  exaggerated.  (See  Purchas’  Pilgrimes, 
vol.  ii.  982.)  They  are  defcribed  in  Hanno’s  voyage  as  co¬ 
vered  with  hair,  flying  to  precipices,  and  defending  themfelves 
with  ftones.  A  circumftance  recorded  of  their  Idler  brethren, 
by  Strabo  (Geog.  xv.  p.  710,  Paris  ed.)  And  which  is  no¬ 
ticed  likewife  in  Churchill’s  Voyages  (vol.  iii.  143). 

“  Sir  John  Mandeville’s  c  fkynned  folk  with  roughs  heir  as  a 
roughe  belt,  faf  only  the  face  and  the  pawme  of  the  hond,’ 
which  he  meets  with  in  one  of  the  illes  of  Ynde,  are  of  the  fame 
family.  And  thofe  with  fhort  dog-tails,  mentioned  by  Marco 
Paulo  as  inhabiting  a  diftrift  called  Lambri,  belong  to  the  fame 
race.  Inveniuntur  etiam  in  hoc  regno  qui  caudas  habent  ut 
canes,  longitudinis  unius,  palmi,  et  hi  in  civitatibus  non  ha¬ 
bitant,  fed  in  montibus.  (L.  iii.  c.  18.)  By  Lambri,  Suma¬ 
tra  is  probably  intended,  often  called  Java  Minor  by  early 
European  travellers.  Lambri  is  one  of  its  Indian  appellations, 
and  Mandeville  feems  to  allude  to  it  by  the  name  of  Lamaray. 
His  account  indeed  often  wonderfully  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Venetian  traveller,  and  perhaps  he  borrowed  from  him.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  this  pajloral '  race,  which  very  wifely  fhunned 
‘  towering  cities  and  the  buiy  hum  of  men,’  were,  we  may 
fafely  conclude,  the  anceftors  of  the  orang  cooboo  and  orang 
googoo  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marfden  as  inhabiting  the  interior 
parts  of  Sumatra.  The  natives  of  the  ifland,  he  tells  us,  fup- 
pofe  the  latter  to  be  endued  with  the  gift  of  fpeech.  After 
having  allowed  them  to  belong  to  the  human  fpecies,  '  their 
having  a  language  peculiar  to  themfelves  (I  think  t’nefe  are 
Mr.  Marfden’s  words)  appears  a  natural  confequence.’  Who¬ 
ever  withes  to  fee  their  claims  to  humanity  ftated  and  enforced, 
is  referred  to  their  learned  advocate,  Lord  Kaims’  Origin  of 
Languages,  vol.  i.  b.  2. 

“  Cainarupa’s  aerial  excurfion  to  the  mountain  of  Caf  (Cau- 
cafus),  and  the  incidents  there,  refemble  the  marvellous  narra¬ 
tive  of  Aboulfouaris  r  and  fo  do  Mitra  Chandra’s  adventures 
among  the  Genii,  ‘  who  delight  in  blood.’  A  country  in¬ 
habited  by  women,  called  Tirea  liai,  occurs  likewife  in  the 
Perfian  tales  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  Marco  Paulo  teflifies 
to  the  exiftence  of  two  itlands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  one  in¬ 
habited  by  men,  the  other  by  women  only *  (1.  iii.  c.  37). 
Again,  the  enormous  whale  in  Camarupa  is  not  unlike  that  in 
Sindbad ;  and  the  daughter  of  tl^e  Fairy  Queen,  who,  in 
'  taking  her  accuftomed  tour  through  the  air  to  view  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  earth,’  beholds  the  prince  whilft  afleep,  and 


is  ftruck  with  admiration  at  his  beauty  (p.  6i),  extremely  re- 
fembles  a  After  fairy,  who  makes  her  aerial  tour  at  the  opening 
of  Camaralzaman’s  ftory  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Jn  either 
tale,  a  child  is  granted  to  the  ardent  defires  of  the  royal  parent, 
through  the  interceflion  and  prayers  of  religious  perfons.  This 
circumftance  is  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  ftory  of  the  latter 
colledtion  ;  and  I  believe  in  various  oriental  tales.  But  does 
it  not  rather  militate  againft  the  predeftinarian  fyftem,  fo  uni- 
verfally  adopted  in  the  Eaft  ?  For  had  not  thofe  religious 
perfons  been  prevailed  upon  to  offer  up  their  prayers  in  behalf 
of  their  then  c^ildlefs  fovereigns,  we  are  to  conclude  that  no 
child  in  future  would  have  been  born  to  them  :  therefore  they 
counteracted  deftiny  !  Probably;  however,  a  genuine  predefti¬ 
narian  will  hold  in  contempt  fuch  fceptical  objections,  and  in- 
fift  that  the  monarch’s  requefts,  the  dervife’s  interceflions,  and 
birth  of  the  children,  were  links  of  the  fame  chain,  all  equally 
pre-ordained,  and  refulting  from  inevitable  neceflity. 

“  The  mode  by  which  Camaralzaman  and  the  Princels 
Badoura  become  mutually  enamoured  of  each  other,  has  not 
only  a  counterpart  in  the  Indian  tale,  but  alfo  in  the  Oberoit 
of  Wieland.  The  interview  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  by  means 
of  which  the  hero  and  heroine  contrail  a  mutual  affeilion,  is 
indeed  real,  but  that  of  Camarupa  and  Camalata,  and  that  of 
Sir  Huon  and  Rezia,  is  vifionary.  (See  Oberon,  cant,  iii. 
ft.  6.  cant.  iv.  ft.  49.)  In  each  inftance,  however,  it  is  effected 
by  fupernatural  means :  fairies  intervene,  and  the  refult  is  the 
fame.  Whether  this  incident  in  Wieland  is  taken  from  the 
old  romance  of  Sir-Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  we  know  not,  but  think 
it  highly  probable.  From  Spenfer’s  mentioning  the  night  and 
fairy  in  conjunction,  we  may  reafonably  infer,  that  they  are 
introduced  together  in  that  or  fome  other  ancient  tale  of  chi¬ 
valry.  Gayon,  he~  tells  us, 

— Knight-hood  took  of  good  Sir  Huon’s  hand. 

When  with  King  Oberon  he  came  to  fairy  land. 

B.  II.  c.  1.  ft.  6. 

“  The  ftory  of  January  and  May  is  narrated  by  Wieland  in 
the  6th  canto,  in  exaCtly  the  fame  manner  as  by  Chaucer  and 
Pope;  yet  we  cannot  help  lufpeCting  that  it  is  to  be  found  like¬ 
wife  in  the  old  romance,  and  from  thence  copied  by  Chaucer. 
The  idea  is  ftrengthened  by  the  following  note  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  The  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream. 
‘  I  have  been  informed  that  the  originals  of  Shaklpeare’a 
Oberon  and  Titania  are  to  be  fought  (we  truft  he  means 
found)  in  the  ancient  French  romance  of  Huon  de  Bourdeaux.' 

“  Pluto  and  Proferpine  are  in  Chaucer  f  the  king  and 
queue  of  faerie:'  and  the  former,  like  Oberon  in  Wieland 
(canto  vi.  ft.  87),  appears  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and 
quotes  Solomon’s  farcaftic  obfervations  on  the  fair  lex  in  4 
fimilar  manner.  (See  Tyrwhit’s  ed.  of  Chaucer,  vol.  ii. 
1.  10163.)  Proferpine  (not  yet  converted  from  paganiftn  it 
may  be  prefumed)  ‘  fweres  by  her  modre  Ceres’  foul,’  and 
egregioufly  abufes  the  fapient  king  as  a  ‘  lechour  and  an 
idolaftre;’  and  declares,  that 

She  fete  nat  of  all  the  vilunie 
That  he  of  women  wrote,  a  boterfie  ! 

“  But  let  us  return  from  the  ftrange  mixture  of  abfurdity, 
keen  wit,  and  ftrong  fenfe,  which  fo  frequently  chequers  the 
pages  of  our  primitive  bard.  If  the  preceding  conjeiture  be 
right,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  Chaucer’s  January 
and  May,  of  his  Pluto  and  Proferpine,  of  Shakfpeare’s  Oberon 
and  Titania,  in  the  old  French  romance  of  Sir  Huon  of  Bour¬ 
deaux,  a  pertinent  quotation  from  it  would  be  extremely  grate- 


*  See  alfo  the  Two  Mahomedans’  Account  of  India  in  the  9th  Century,  publilhed  by  Renaudot,  p.  1, 
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fnl,  not  only'  to  your  correfpondent  Caffius,  but  to  many  an 
antiquary  who  does  not  look  with  contempt  on  romantic  lore. 
Jn  that  cafe,  however,  though  I  apprehend  the  French  legend 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  in  the  13th  or  14th  century, 
I  fhould  not  readily  allow  that  part  of  the  ftory  to  be  of 
European  manufactory.  It  may,  as  Mr.  Hole  in  his  Remarks 
on  the  Arabian  Nights  fuppofes  of  fome  fimilar  eccentric 
fictions,  have  been  imported  by  our  adventurous  crufaders ; 
or,  perhaps  at  a  much  earlier  era,  may  have  been  introduced 
by  fome  colony  from  the  eaftern  world  into  European  dittriCts. 
Sir  William  Jones  fays,  ‘  I  confidently  affirm,  that  the  Goths 
»nd  Hindus  had  originally  the  fame  language,  gave  the  lame 
appellations  to  the  flats  and  planets,  adored  the  fame  falfe 
deities,  performed  the  fame  bloody  facrifices,  and  profefied  the 
fame  notions  of  rewards  and  puniflrments  after  death.’  Af. 
Dili”,  vol.  iii.  15*  Among  the  Gothic  nations,  long  before  the 
commencement  of  the  croifades,  beings  of  a  fimilar  nature  to 
fairies  in  our  popular  mythology  had  an  exiftence.  In  the 
northern  Sagas  they  are  ftyled  duergar,  or  dwarfs,  and  perforin 
aftions  furpaffing  human  nature.  They  were,  probably,  of 
eaftern  origin,  and  brought  to  England  by  our  Saxon  ancef- 
tors. 

“  Mr.  Hole  obferves,  that  Chaucer’s  January  and  May  (and 
be  might  have  added  the  ninth  novel  in  Boccaccio’s  feventh 
Decameron)  is  to  be  traced  in  the  tales  of  Inatulla ;  and  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  derived  it  front  the  Bramins.  The  tales  to 
"which  he  refers  were  merely  paraphrafed  by  Dow ;  but  fince 
that  time  have  been  tranflated  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  entitled  the 
Tahar-Danufh  of  Einaiut-Oollah  (Inatulla).  In  them,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fimilitude  will  be  found  equally  obvious,  if  you  con- 
fult  leflon  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  64:  and  in  the  fubfequent  leftbn 
another  tale  occurs  concerning  the  fuppofed  miraculous  refto- 
ration  of  a  nofe,  refembling  an  incident  in  Mafienger’s  Guar¬ 
dian,  and  traced  by  Mr.  Hole  to  the  Heetopades,  ftyled  by  Sir 
William  Jones  ‘  the  molt  beautiful  if  not  molt  ancient  col¬ 
lection  of  apologues  in  the  world.’ 

“  That  Sir  Huon  of  Bourdeaux  and  other  ancient  legen¬ 
dary  tales  were  commonly  derived,  through  fome  medium  or 
other,  from  an  Afiatic,  perhaps  an  Indian,  origin,  I  have 
little  doubt.  The  primary  notice  of  Oberon  in  our  language 
(and  feemingly  from  Sir  Huon  of  Bourdeaux)  we  find  in 
Spenler :  and  among  the  firft  who  mention  Titania  as  co¬ 
partner  in  his  royalty,  is  Shakefpeare  in  the  Midfummer 
Night’s  Dream.  He  invefts  Mab,  however,  with  regal  honours 
in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  5  and  Mab  in  Drayton’s  Nymphidia, 
a  performance  which  exhibits  much  fprightly  humour  and 
original  fancy  (and  in  other  poems  of  that  age),  fliares  im¬ 
perial  dignity  with  Oberon.  Where  we  are  to  look  for  their 
firft  introduction  into  ideal  exiftence,' or  the  derivation  of  either 
name,  is,  I  believe,  not  eafily  to  be  afeertained.  The  exiftence, 
however,  of  a  fairy  queen  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  was  the 
popular  creed,  and  had  continued  fo  probably  from  an  age  long 
preceding  that  of  Chaucer  ;  who,  in  order  to  ridicule  fuch  idle 
fancies,  reprefents  Sir  Thopas  as  fully  determined  that 
*  An  elf  queen  fhould  his  Lemman  be.’ 

“  And  we  find  that  not  only  Prince  Arthur  in  Spenfer’s 
beautiful  legend,  but  the  afpiring  Abel  Drugger  in  Jonfon’s 
Alchemift,  had  fome  pretentions  to  her  majefty. 

“  It  is  rather  ftrange,  however,  that  during  this  period  the 
elf  queen  fhould  not  have  acquired  a  decided  appellation. 
Oberon,  after  Spenfer’s  lime,  pollelled,  we  apprehend,  his  regal 
prerogative  without  a  competitor.  But  Richard  Johnfon,  the 
contemporary  of  Shakfpeare,  and  Drayton  in  his  Honourable 
Hiftory  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chriftendom,  diverts 
Titania  of  her  fovereignty,  converts  the  Fancy’s  midwife  into 
a  fairy  midwife  (a  circumftance  however  not  dUTonan’t  to 
Vol.  X. 


ancient  fuperfiition),  whom  he  denominates  Proferpine,  and 
reinftates  in  her  fliadowy  domains. 

“  Though  the  exiftence  of  fuch  imaginary  beings,  as  the 
elfiae  queen  and  her  tiny  fubjeCts, 

*  Thefe  antique  fables  and  thofe  fairy  toys,’ 
no  longer  obtains  credence  among  the  leaft  enlightened  minds, 
yet  the  extenfive  influence  of  that  idea  in  former  ages  affords 
a  fubjeCt  not  uninterefting  to  fpeculative  minds,  who  wifh  to 
inveftigate  the  progrefs  of  traditionary  fiction  and  human 
credulity.  Johnfon  evidently  compiled  from  old  metrical  ro¬ 
mances  ;  and  the  paflage  to  which  we  allude  in  refpedt  to  Pro¬ 
ferpine  is,  her  attendance  on  Sabra  in  the  hour  of  her  delivery ; 
which  remarkably  coincides  with  the  accouchement  of  Rezia  in 
Oberon,  where  Titania  is  prefent  on  the  fame  occafion.  We 
can  with  as  little  reafon  fuppofe  that  Wieland  ever  confulted 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Chrijlendom,  as  that  Johnfon  in  a  de¬ 
cided  compilation,  invented  one  of  the  moll  Angular  incidents 
recorded  in  it.  The  correfponding  paflage  is  managed  with 
much  delicacy  by  Wieland  in  his  Oberon,  and  we  are  convinced 
our  readers  would  not  be  difpleafed  at  our  making  fome  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it,  did  not  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumftance 
warrant  the  tranlcription.  We  fhould  be  pleafed- indeed  to  fee 
another  Epic  Romance,  of  a  fimilar  complexion  and  fuperior 
order,  undertaken  by  its  tranflator.  The  eccentric  fpirit  of 
the  Orlando  Furiofo,  its  wild  tranfitions  from  humour  to  fub- 
limity,  and  their  not  unfrequent  mixture  in  the  fame  palfage, 
would,  we  truft,  receive  ample  juftice  from  the  lively  pen  of 
Mr.  Sotheby.  Huggin’s  faithful  but  tame  tranflation,  would 
prove  of  fervice  to  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage.  According  to  Cervantes’  happy  image,  it  exhibits 
indeed  the  wrong  fide  of  the  tapeftry,  but  not  a  thread  is 
mifplaced  or  loft.  To  proceed  to  the  companion,  we  were  going 
to  fay  contrail,  but  notwithftanding  the*,vildnefs  of  Johnfon’s 
tale,  and  bombaft  of  his  language,  fome  rude  graces,  a  lux¬ 
uriance  and  vigour  of  fancy,  gratify  the  imagination  at  the 
expence  of  judgment. — c  St.  George  and  Sabra  are  repre- 
fented  as  wandering  in  a  mighty  wildernefs,  overgrown  with 
lofty  pines  and  cedar-trees,  and  many  huge,  and  mighty  oaks, 
the  fpreading  branches  whereof  feemed  to  withhold  the  light 
of  heaven  from  their  untrodden  pafl'ages,  and  tops,  for  ex¬ 
ceeding  height,  to  reach  into  the  element.  The  inhabitants 
were  fylvans,  fatyrs,  fairies,  and  other  wood  nymphs,  which 
by  day  fported  up  and  down  the  foreft,  and  by  night  tended 
the  pleafure  of  Proferpine,  the  fairy  queen.  The  mufic  of 
filver-founding  birds  fo  cheerfully  refounded  throd^h  the  woods, 
and  the  whiffling  wind  marie  Inch  melody  amongft  the  leaves 
of  trees,  that  it  ravifhed  their  fenfes  like  harmony  of  angels, 
and  made  them  think  they  had  entered  the  fhades  of  gladfome 
Elyfium  :  one  while  they  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  the 
woods,  which  nature  adorned  with  a  fummer’s  livery  ;  another 
while  at  the  green  and  fragrant  grafs  drawn  out  in  round 
circles  by  fairys’  dances.’  Here,  *  till  thrice  three  times  the 
filver  moon  had  renewed  her  borrowed  light,’  wandered  the 
difconfolate  Sabra  and  afflicted  champion.  c  Before  the  pain¬ 
ful  hour  of  her  delivery  approached,  he  had  provided  her  a 
bower  of  vine  branches,  which  he  erected  between  two  pleafant 
hills:  where,  inltead  of  a  princely  cabinet,  behung  with  arras 
and  rich  tapeftry,  ftie  was  conftrained  to  fuffice  ht  rlelf  with  a 
fimple  lodging  covered  with  rofes  and  other  fragrant  flowers. 
Her  bed  was  made  of  green  mofs  and  thiftle-down,  belet 
curioufly  round  about  with  olive  branches  and  the  fprigs  of 
an  orange-tree,  which  made  it  leetn  more  beautiful  than  Flora’s 
pavilion  or  Diana’s  manfion.’  Sabra,  however  delighted  the 
might  be  with  the  elegant  bower  conftrudted  by  the  knight, 
requefls  his  abfenqe  ;  Tor  the  time  appreached  when,  as  n® 
other  accovchcuje  was  to  be  expected,  the  imagined  that  l'orac 
8H 
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friendly  fairy  might  witnefs  her  diftrefs,  and  lend  her  afliftance. 
According  to  her  with,  Proferpine  attends  in  propria  perjona, 
and  three  lovely  boys  are  introduced  into  the  world  :  but  let 
Sabra  tell  her  own  ftory  :  ‘  The  winds  carried  my  groans  to 
every  corner  of  this  wildernefs,  whereby  both  trees  and  herbs 
affifted  my  complaints ;  beads,  birds,  and  feathered  fowls, 
feemed  to  pity  my  moans  :  but  in  the  midft  of  my  torments, 
when  my  foul  was  ready  to  forfake  this  worldly  habitation, 
there  appeared  to  me  a  queen  crowned  with  a  golden  diadem, 
in  date  and  gefture  like  imperious  Juno,  and  in  beauty  to 
divine  Diana  :  her  garments  for  bravery  feemed  to  (lain  the 
rainbow  in  her  brighteft  hue,  and  for  diverfity  of  colours,  to 
lurpafs  the  flowers  in  the  fields:  on  her  attended  many  beauti¬ 
ful  nymphs,  fome  clad  in  garments  in  colour  like  the  cryftal 
pcean,  fome  in  attire  as  gallant  as  the  pleafant  rofe,  and  fome 
more  glorious  than  the  azured  firmament.  Her  wifdom  might 
compare  with  Apollo's,  her  judgment  with  Pallas’,  and  her 
fkiil  with  Lucina’s.’— In  fhort,  at  the  appearance  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  elfine  queen  and  her  beautiful  attendants,  the  pains  of 
Sabra  vanifh,  her  children  are  born,  and  the  fairy  vifion  difap- 
pears.  (See  the  firft  Part,  1.  14.) 

“  Though  the  imagery  and  claflical  references  in  Johnfon 
feem  to  (hew  that  he  copied  them  from  fome  poetical  compo- 
fition  ;  yet  the  latter  could  fcarcely  occur  in  a  very  old  metri¬ 
cal  romance.  Perhaps  he  introduced  them  to  (hew  his  own 
claflical  learning,  a  faftiionable  accomplifliment  in  his  age. — 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  following  imagery  in  Wieland,  who,  we 
believe,  never  refers  to  the  Roman  poets,  refembles  the  firft 
quotation,  though  we  do  not  venture  to  affert  that  it  proceeds 
from  a  common  origin. 

No  more  the  foreft  bows  before  the  blaft, 

A  naked  wreck — but  where  the  pillars  (land 
Of  arch’d  embow’ring  roofs  that  (hade  the  land. 

Where  nature’s  temple  towers  fublime  in  air. 

The  pomp  of  foliage  thickens  full  and  fair. 

And  cluttering  leaves  on  leaves  religious  gloom  expand. 

The  earth  is  deck’d  anew  with  flow’ry  bloom. 

Fair  budding  fmile  the  garden,  grove,  and  plain. 

Charm’d  echo  thrills  the  birds’  melodious  (train, 

And  rocks  are  wreath’d  with  plants  that  breathe  perfume. 
From  bubbling  rills  the  purling  currents  (tray 
Down  the  green  mofs,  and  wind  their  filver  way  : 

And  through  the  night,  from  time  to  time  renew’d. 

The  lonely  bird  amid  the  thick’ rung  wood 
Trills  to  the  Client  moon  her  melancholy  lay. 

Canto  viii.  ft.  30.  51. 

“  However  accidental  the  preceding  refemblance  might  be, 
we  can  fcarcely  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  the  fubfequent  paf- 
fages  in  Wieland  were  derived  from  the  fame  fource  as  thofe 
in  Johnfon.  The  figures  belong  to  the  fame  piece  of  tapeftry, 
but  thofe  of  the  Gerrfian  poet  are  unqueltionably  on  the  right 
fide.  Sir  Huon  and  Rezia  (or  Amanda)  are  wrecked  on  a 
lonely  ifland  inhabited  only  by  an  aged  hermit.  After  fome 
time  (he  finds  herfelf  in  the  fame  fituation  as  Sabra,  and  ex¬ 
periences  the  fame  diftrefs. 

The  hour  was  come:  opprefs’d  with  Client  woe, 

Amanda,  lingering,  near  the  cottage  ftrays 
’Jvlid  fragrant  fhrubs  that  (hade  her  fecret  ways. 

Where  op’ning  flowers  around  profufely  blow. 


*  This  word  is  often  introduced  and  not  happily, 
away,  dec.  See. 


And  breathe  frelh  incenfe  on  the  gale  of  morn; 

Down  a  fmall  path  (he  wanders  on  forlorn  ; 

Then  (tops  before  a  grot,  where  ivy  weaves 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  her  eluft’ring  leaves. 

While  day’s  refplendent  beams  their  glofly  tint  adorn. 

Canto  viii.  ft,  68. 

“  This  grotto,  like  the  wildernefs  in  The  Seven  Champions , 
is  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  till  now  impervious  to 
mankind  ;  but  Amanda 

- - with  gentle  hand 

Removes  the  ivy  web,  and  enters  in  alone. 

At  once,  a  fecret  (hudder  gently  deals 
Along  her  frame,  upon  a  yielding  feat 
She  finks,  where  mofs  and  blooming  rofes  meet. 

]\ow  only  feels,  through  bone  and  marrow  feels. 

Thrill  upon  thrill  fwift-pierfcing  anguifti  dart — 

’Tis  paft — fweet  languor  deals  upon  the  fmart. 

It  feems  that  o’er  her  eyes  pale  moon-beams  glide. 

Gradual  in  deep  and  deeper  (liadow  dy’d. 

Till,  foftly  hufh’d  to  deep,  oblivion  Hills  her  heart.. 

•And  from  within  her  a  confufion  gleams 
Of  lovely  (hapes;  fome  o’er  her  fweep,  fome  roll’d. 

Each  in  the  other  floating,  fold  on  fold; 

Mixture  of  wond  rous  mood  ! — And  now  it  feems 
Before  her  knees  three  lovely  angels  (land: 

Clear  to  her  gaze  their  myftir.  rites  expand  : 

And  lo  !  a  woman  veil’d  in  rofeate  ray. 

Holds  to  her  lips,  as  dies  her  breath  away, 

A  wreath  of  r»fes  fre(h  that  bud  beneath"  her  hand_ 

For  the  laft  time  her  higher-beating  heart 
Thrills  with  a  fhort  and  foftly-filenc’d  pain.  1 

The  forms  are  fled  away — (he  (woons  again  : 

And  now,  without  remembrance  of  a  fmart. 

Wakes  to  foft  notes,  and  feems  afar  to  hear 
Their  low-lull’d  echoes  dying  from  the  ear. 

The  After  forms  are  vanifh ’d  from  her  view} 

Alone  before  her,  robed  in  rofeate  hue. 

The  gracious  eljine  queen  foft-fmiling  deigns  appear. 

Within  her  arms  repos’d  a  new-born  child : 

She  gives  it  to  Amanda — then,  as  blown 
At  diftance,  in  a  *  -wink  away  is  flown  ; 

Sweet  odours  breathe  where  late  the  fairy  fmil’d _ 

The  dreamer  opes  her  difenchanted  eyes. 

Canto  viii.  ft.  61. 

“  It  fufficient,  without  proceeding  further,  to  hav% 
pointed  out  the  moft  ftriking  inftance  in  which  authors  of  fo 
heterogeneous  a  nature,  at  lead  in  refpetf  to  talents,  as  Johm- 
fon  and  Wieland,  coincide.  The  reader,  whofe  curiofity  may 
lead  him  to  compare  the  opening  of  the  14th  chapter  of  the 
Seven  Champions,  with  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  canto  in 
Oberon,  will  find  fome  other  refemblances,  though  of  a  lefs 
obvious  nature. 

“  Poetical  alchemy  converts  the  bafeft  ore  into  the  richeft 
metal  ;  and  had  the  fantaftic  creed  of  their  fuperftitious  an- 
ceftors  been  unknown  to  Shakfpeare  and  Milton,  we  (hould 
have  loft  many  of  their  moft  pleating  images.  Todifcover  the 
original  mine,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Dubartas  and  Milton,  which 
led  us  into  this  fubjebt,  gratifies  our  curiofity :  and  even  to 
trace  literary  petty  larceny  in  writers  of  an  inferior  clafs  is  tot 
deftitute  of  amulement.  The  few  inftances  we  have  adduced. 


Almanzor  winks  his  flaves  to  approach,  alnd  Almanfaris  winks  Sir  Huon 
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slid  innumerable  ones  might  be  given,  are  perhaps  fufficient  to 
ftiew,  that  thofeof  the  Eaftwere  as  little  fcrupulous  in  availing 
themfelves  of  their  pre'deceffors’  labours  as  our  own  country¬ 
men. — *  The  Loves  of  Camarupa  and  Camalata,’  though  we 
fufpeft  fome  paffages  interpolated  by  the  Perfian  tranflator,  is 
in  all  probability  the  foundation  of  the  fidtions  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Perfian  Tales.  The  rude 
and  inartificial  manner  in  which  it  is  conltrudted,  induces  us  to 
fuppofe  it  no  modern  fabrication. 

“  Thofe  incidents  alfo  in  Oberon,  which  coincide  with 
Chaucer’s  fanuary  and  May,  feem  to  have  come  originally 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  :  and  Einaiut  Oollah  is  much 
rather  to  be  fufpedted  of  having  borrowed  from  his  country¬ 
men  than  from  the  old  bards  of  Europe. — We  forgot  to  mention 
that  Sir  Huon,  like  Mitra  Chandra,  is  fufpected  of  being  pur- 
fued  by  divine  vengeance,  and  thrown  overboard  to  appeafe 
the  fury  of  the  tempeft.  His  undertaking,  however,  to  de¬ 
prive  Haroun  Alrafhid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  of 
his  filver  beard  and  four  grinders,  is  molt  decidedly  an  acci¬ 
dental  fidtion  invented,  we  may  conceive,  by  a  fanciful  crazy 
minftrel,  or  merry  Jongleur,  to  divert  tome  Mahound-hat ing 
chieftain  and  his  martial  followers  when  the  croifade  mania 
infefted  Europe. - But  we  are  lofing  ourfelves  in  the  laby¬ 

rinth  of  conjecture,  without  any  friendly  clue,  any  worm-eaten 
publication,  or  black-letter  manufeript,  to  guide  and  di¬ 
re  ft  us.  We  here  think  it  advifable,  therefore,  to  relinquifh 
the  fubjeft  ” 

FIELD-GARDENING,  a  kind  of  gardening- hufbandry ; 
the  advantages  of  which  are  fet  forth  in  the  following  extraft 
of  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  V  avafour,  hart,  to  Lord  Carrington 
This  communication  .-publiflied  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as 
an  appendix  to  Sir  J6hn  Sinclair’s  Obl'ervations,  ttrongly  con¬ 
firms  the  practicability  of  a  cottager  being  enabled  to  keep  a 
cow  by  the  produce  of  arable  land  only.  (See  Cottager, 
Supp.J 

“  The  advantages  that  appeared  ro  me  (fays  Sir  ETenry),  in 
cultivating  land  in  the  Flernijh  manner,  or  what  is  now  called, 
about  Fulham  and  that  neighbourhood,  the  Jitld  gardening 
hufbandry,  are  cwnfiderable.  I  have  for  fome  years  encouraged 
my  cottagers  in  Yorkftnre  in  this  mode  of  managing  their 
fmall  garths  or  gardens,  which  are  in  general  from  one  to  three 
acres;  and  I  have  now. an  opportunity  of  ftating  the  hufbandry 
of  a  poor  induftrious  cottager’s  garth.  As  the  man  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  thefe  particulars  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  me  from  his  own  mouth  ;  and,  as  I  faw  his  land  almoft 
every  day  during  the  laft  harvett,  I  can  vouch  that  this  account 
is  not  far  from  the  truth. 


Produce. 

240  Bufhels  of  potatoes 
60  Ditto  of  carrots 

3  Quarters  of  oats,  at  44  s.  per 

quarter  - 

4  Loads  of  clover,  part  in  hay, 

part  cut  green 
Turnips  - 

In  garden-fluff  for  the  family, 
viz.  beans,  peas,  cabbages, 
leeks,  &c.  - 


Value. 

A. 

R.  P. 

£■  24 

O 

0 

0 

2  0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

3  20 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0  10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O.3O 

£■  34 

0 

0* 

3 

O  O 

Deduft  rent  -  £.9  o  o  including  the  houfe.- 

Seeds,  &c.  -  300 

Value  of  labour  10  10  o 

- Produce  before  flated. 

£■  23  2  o  £.54  o  o 

23  2  O 

Profit^.  30  18  o  if  fold  at 
market,  exclufive  of  butter. 

“  His  flock  was  two  cows  and  two  pigs :  one  of  his  cows 
had  a  fummer’s  gait  for  twenty  weeks  with  his  landlord.  The 
land  was  partly  ploughed  and  partly  dug  with  the  fpade,  culti¬ 
vated  (the  ploughing  excepted)  by  the  man,  his  wife,  and  a 
girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  in  their  /pare  hours  from  their 
daily  hired  work,  feldom  a  whole  day  off,  except  in  harveft ; 
made  the  rent  in  butter,  befides  a  little  ufed  in  the  family. 
The  man  relates  that  he  thinks  he  clears,  one  year  with 
another,  from  the  three  acres,  about  £.  30.  The  daily  wages 
his  family  earns,  about  keep  them.  It  is  very  evident  that 
this  man  clears  from  his  three  acres  more  than  a  farmer  can 
poflibly  lay  by  from  more  than  eighty  acres  of  land  in  the 
common  hufbandry  of  the  country,  paying  for  horfes,  fer- 
vants,  See  ;  and  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one  how  great  the 
advantages  muft  be  to  fociety  by  cultivating  land  in  this  man¬ 
ner  It  would  have  taken  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  his 
three  acres  in  pafture  for  one  cow  at  grafs  during  half  the 
year;  whereas  (excepting  the  fummer’s  gait  for  one  of  his, 
cows,  as  mentioned  before)  his  flock  of  two  cows  and  two 
pigs  is  kept  and  carried  on  the  whole  year.  The  family  lives 
well,  and  a  handfome  fum  has  been  yearly  faved  to  place  out 
two  fons,  and  fupply  them  with  clothes,  wafhing,  &rc.’’ 

FIELEWIER,  an  iflanJ  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Norway,  2a 
miles  long  and  four  .broad,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  48 
miles  W.N.W.  ofDrontheim.  Long.  10.  ,40.  E.  Lat.  63. 
44.  N. 

FlERANZUOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmefan,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Placentia.  Long.  9.  44  E.  Lat.  44.  59.  N. 

FIEZOLI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Florentino, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  five  miles  N.  E.  of  Florence.  Long.  11. 
1 1.  E.  Lat.  43. 49.  N. 

FIGARI,  a  fea-port  of  Corfica,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  fame  Jiame,  22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bonifacio. 

E'lGARUOLO,  an  illand  near  the  coaft  of  Venetian  Iftria, 
in  the  gulf  of  Venice.  Long.  13  47.  £.  Lat.  45.  18.  N. 

FIGEAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lot.  It 
had  recently  a  rich  Benediftine  abbey,  founded  in  753,  and 
feeularized  in  1356.  It  is  feateef  on  the  Selle,  22  miles  E. 
of  Cahors,  and  270  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  38.  E.  Lat.  44. 
32.  N. 

FIGHIG,  a  town  of  Barbary,  in  Biledulgerid.  The  in¬ 
habitants  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  the  merchants  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  Fez,  and  with  the  Negroes.  It  is  240  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Mequinez.  Long.  1.  5.  W.  Lat.  32.  20.  N. 

FIGUE1RO-DOS -VINHOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Eftremadura,  famous  for  excellent  wine.  It  is  feated  among 
mountains,  near  the  river  Zizere,  22  miles  N.  of  Tomar. 
Long  7.  45.  W.  Lat,  39.  49  N., 

FlGUERAS,  otherwife  called  St.  Fernando  De-fi- 
GUeras,  a  tirong  and  important  fortrefs  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Rofes.  It  fiirrendered  to  the  French  in 


*  Thefe  fums  are  conformable  to  the 
be  lower. 


prices  of  this  year,  1801,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  other  feafons  they  muft  in  general 
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~3794>  without  firing  a  fhot.  Long.  i.  46.  E.  Xat.  42. 
18.  N.  ^ 

FILLECK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Novig- 
irad,  feated  on  thelpol,  20  miles  from  Agria.  Long.  19.  8.  E. 
Lat.  48.  24.  N. 

FILTRATION,  a  method  of  clarifying  turbid  liquors  by 
mechanical  flraining.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to  the 
palling  of  fuch  liquors  through  filtering  paper,  flannel,  &c.  by 
which  the  feculent  matter  they  contain  is  left  behind.  It  is 
one  of  the  modes  of  Clariftc  ation  or  Defecation.  See 
the  latter  article  in  this  Supplement. 

Among  the  various  contrivances,  few  appear  to  poffefs  the 
advantage  of  fimplicity,  combined  with  that  of  affording  an 
ample  fupply  of  a  fluid  fo  effentially  neceffary  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  health,  as  pure  water. — A  patent  has  lately  been 
granted  to  Mr.  James  Peacock,  of  Finfbury-fquare,  for  a 
■filtering  machine,  which  is  Hated  to  be  Superior  to  any  hitherto 
invented.  It  completely  accomplifhes  the  purpofe  of  fil¬ 
tration,  by  caufing  the  turbid  fluid  to  afcend  through  a 
medium  of  fine  gravel,  of  progreflive  degrees  of  fineness,  by 
which  means  the  fouleft  water  or  other  fluid  becomes  perfectly 
freed  from  all  (mixed)  impurities,  without  any  noxious  mi- 
feral  quality,  which  pumice  or  other  common  filtering  flones 
are  fufpecfted  to  communicate.  Should,  from  continual  ufe, 
its  operation  become  in  any  degree  impeded,  it  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  cleanfed  with  the  greatefi  facility  in  the  fhort  Space  of 
one  minute;  an  advantage  poffeffed  by  none  of  the  common 
machines  that  operate  by  defcent.  Befide  thefe  ufeful  proper¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Peacock’s  filtering  machine  does  not  occupy  more 
‘room  than  a  large  drip-flone  with  its  apparatus,  and  yields  a 
>*onftant  and  pure  ftream  of  more  than  300  gallons  in  24 
fiours. — A  fpecimen  of  this  machine  is  depofited  for  infpeftion 
aft  Guildhall,  London. 

The  editor  of  the  Domeftic  Encyclopedia,  recommends  A 
very  Ample  and  effectual  apparatus,  by  which  the  pureft  water 
may  be  eafily  procured.  This  contrivance  is  calculated  on  the 
plan  of  the  celebrated  filtering  machine  erected  at  Paris,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Samuritaine,  and  by  means  of  which  the  foul 
water  of  the  river  Seine  is  fo  completely  purified,  as  to  be  di- 
vefted  of  its  laxative  properties.  Befides,  this  machinery,  if 
.canftrutted  on  a  large  fcale,  is  well  adapted  to  fupply  the 
larged  breweries,  or  dyeing  works,  with  any  quantity  of  pure 
water  at  a  trifling  expencc,  and  is  attended  with  very  little  ad¬ 
ditional  trouble. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  method  which  Nature  purfues  in 
the  filtration  of  water,  we  find  that  fuch  waters  as  defcend  from 
hills,  though  palling  through  fand  and  rocks,  are  feldom  per¬ 
fectly  pure;  but  that  thofe  are  the  mod  limpid,  which,  by 
afcending,  ooze  out  near  the’ foot  of  a  mountain.  The  caufe 
of  this  difference  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  circumdance, 
that  if  the  water  only  defcer.ds  through  fand,  the  dned  and 
mod  weighty  foreign  particles  gradually  penetrate  through  the 
fandy  drata;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  forced  to  rife  through 
fand,  all  fuch  ponderous  ingredients  fettle  at  the  bottom ; 
becaufe,  from  their  greater  fpecific  gravity,  they  cannot  afcend 
to  the  top.  The  lighter  particles  of  fluids,  confequently,  in 
both  cafes  remain  in  the  upper  drata  of  the  earth  or  fand. 

From  thefe  condderations,  Profeffor  Parrot,  jun.  of  Paris, 
was  induced  to  give  his  filtering  machine  the  form  reprefented 
in  pi.  29.  fig.  1. 

The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  confifls  of  a  fquare 
veffel,  bent  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  fyphon.  The  curve 
may  be  circular,  elliptic,  or  in  any  other  direction.  This 
velfel  is  filled  with  fine,  pure  fand,  till  nearly  the  height  of  the 
•dotted  line  x,  y,  which  denotes  the  alcent  of  the  water  to  D, 
whence  it  flows  into  the  receiver.  The  part  marked  A,  B, 


fhould  always  projeft  above  this  line,  according  to  the  fire  of 
the  filtering  machine.  To  A,  B,  there  is  attached  a  woollen 
bag,  which  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the  lower  part  of  which 
touches  -the  fand.  It  ferves  the  purpofe  of  collecting  the 
coarfed  impurities,  and  thus  preferves  the  fand  for-  a  longer 
time  from  becoming  foul.  The  bag,  therefore,  may  oecafionally 
be  removed,  and  rinftd  In  clean  water, — It  is  evident,  that 
the  water  flows  at  A,  through  the  bag  into  the  filtre,  and  rifes 
at  the  place  marked  D,  which  is  condderably  lower  than  the 
former.  It  affords  a  very  agreeable  fight  to  obferve.  the  mod 
limpid  fluid  penetrating  the  uppermofi  flratum  of  fand,  per¬ 
fectly  dmilar  to  that  oozing  from  the  purefl  natural  fpring. 

Prof,  Parrot  remarks,  that  he  procured  a  filtering  machine 
made  of  block-tin,  for  afcertaining,  by  experiments,  the  purity 
and  quality  of  water  that  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  given 
time.  It  confifled  of  the  following  dimenfions  :  the  fmall 
diameter  B,  E,  was  eight.Paris  inches ;  the  large  of  the  whole 
machine,  eleven  inches;  confequently  the  thicknefs  of  the 
veffel  A,  B,  was  one  inch  and  a  half ; — the  breadth  of  it,  two 
inches  and  feven-eighths.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the 
lower  fide,  from  C,  its  balls,  to  the  rim  D,  whence  the  water 
ifiues,  was  four  inches  and  one-twelfth  ;  the  oppofite  height 
of  the  mouth  A,  B,  eight  inches  and  three-fourths ;  and  the 
height  of  the  fand  on  the  fide  marked  D,  was  three  inches  and 
one-fixth. 

Although,  in  experiments  of  this  nature,  much  depends  on 
the  relative  fize  and  purity  of  the  fand,  which  neceffarily 
afford  different  refults,  yet  Prof.  Parrot  has,  after  repeated 
trials,  deduced  the  following  conclufions,  which  appear  to  be 
well  founded. 

1.  That  the  difference  of  the  niveau,  or  water-level,  has  an 
effential  influence  on  the  quantity  of  the  purified  water  thus 
obtained  ;  2.  That  a  prolongation  of  the  ffratum  of  fand  does 
not  confiderably  diminifh  the  produft  of  the  filtre,  but  re¬ 
markably  contributes  to  the  purity  of  the  fluid.  3.  That  if 
the  water  be  forced  to  pafs  through  the  fand  with  increafed 
velocity,  it  will  he  lefs  pure  than  by  allowing  it  a  proper  time 
for  its  paffage ;  and,  4.  That  a  machine  of  the  dimenfions 
above  defcribed,  will  furnidi  about  three  quarts  of  water  in  an 
hour,  or  eighteen  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity, 
however,  being  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
machine,  it  is  advifable,  either  to  leflen  the  difference  of  the 
water-fall ;  or,  which  is  dill  better,  to  prolong  the  dratum  of 
fand,  in  order  to  reduce  the- filtration  of  the  water  to  half  the 
quantity  above  dated,  and  to  obtain  it  in  greater  purity.  Thus, 
a  filtering  apparatus  eighteen  inches  long  from  A  to  D,  two 
inches  thick,  and  four  broad,  would  afi'ord  every  hour  fix 
pints  of  very  pure  water.  If,  therefore,  fo  fmall  a  machine, 
containing  a  very  moderate  flratum  of  fand,  and  requiring 
only  a  difference  of  two  or  three  inches  in  the  height  of  the 
water,  furnifhes  a  clear  and  pure  fluid,  it  follows  that  an 
apparatus  on  a  larger  fcale,  provided  with  a  bed  of  fand  from 
five  to  fix  feet  long,  and  admitting  of  a  difference  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  the  fall  of  the  water,  might  be  ufefully 
employed  in  public  wells,  hydraulic  machines,  and  even  in 
camps,  for  the  fupply  of  an  army. 

In  the  conftruttion  of  large  filtering  machines.  Prof. 
Parrot  juflly  obferves,  that  they  fhould  not  be  extended  in 
the  direction  A,  C,  D,  to  a  greater  length  than  is  abfolutely 
neceffary;  as,  in  this  cafe,  they  will  not  require  any  confiderable 
difference  in  the  fall  and  rife  of  the  water :  on  the  other  hand, 
their  breadth  and  thicknefs  may  be  accordingly  increafed. — 
Thus,  the  diameter  of  fuch  a  machine  would  ftill  more  re- 
femhle  that  of  a  fyphon,  as  is  reprefented  -in  the  plate,  at 
fig.  2. 

This  form  might  alfo  he  adopted  for  fmaller  machines, 
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efpecially  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  travellers,  two  of  whom 
might  be  amply  provided  with  pure  water,  and  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  by  a  veflel  of  the  following  dimensions  :  from  P,  to  Q, 
eight  inches  long;  from  P,  to  R,  twelve  inches  high  ;  and  the 
whole  four  inches  in  breadth. 

If  the  form  laff  delineated  be  employed  on  an  extenfive  fcale, 
there  fhould  be  a  trap-door  in  the  lowermoft  part  marked  R, 
£0  conftru&ed  that  it  may  fit  exatUy,  and  admit  no  paffage  to 
the  water  :  this  aperture  would  ferve  only  for  the  removal  of 
the  fand,  when  it  is  rendered  foul  by  long  ufe.  In  the  imaller 
machines,  intended  for  travelling,  fuch  a  door  is  unnecettary, 
as  they  may  be  eafily  emptied  of  their  contents  through  either 
of  the  orifices  P,  or  Q.  Inftead  of  this  addition  to  the  latter, 
the  upper  room  (which  in  the  firft  of  the  figures  is  circum- 
fcribed  with  the  letters  B,  F,  E)  might  ferve  as  a  refervoir  of 
pure  water,  that  could  either  be  decanted,  or  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  cock  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  machine,  marked 
F.  We  think,  however,  this  latter  arrangement,  which  is 
propofed  by  M.  Parrot,  in  many  refpefts  objectionable,  and 
therefore  advife  the  reader  to  make  ufe  of  the  more  Amplified 
conftruCtion.  Hence  we  ffiall  only  add,  that  every  filtering 
machine  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  cloth  cover,  to  prevent 
the  duft  from  rifing  with  the  water,  without  impeding  its  fil¬ 
tration. 

It  is  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  the  great  advantages  of  filtering 
machines  in  the  different  procelles  of  dyeing,  baking,  brewing, 
diftilling,  and  all  the  domeftic  arts.  As  no  particle  of  real  nu¬ 
triment  can  be  affimilated  to  the  human  fluids,  without  being 
previoufly  macerated  and  reduced  by  water  (whether  this  fluid 
be  introduced  into  the  ftomach,  in  the  form  of  beer,  wine, 
fpirits,  tea,  Sec.),  it  will  be  eafily  underftood  that  impure  water 
cannot  fail  to  produce,  however  ilowly,  many  dangerous,  and 
often  incurable,  difeafes — the  fource  of  which  is  (eldom  fu.- 
fpeCfed. 

FINALE,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  with  a 
ftrong  citadel,  two  forts,  and  a  caftle.  It  was  fold  to  the 
Genoefe,  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1713  ;  and  is  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Genoa.  Long.  8.  o.E.  Lat.  44.  14.  N. 

Finale,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Modenele.  It  has  been 
often  taken  and  retaken  ;  and  is  feated  on  an  ifland  formed  by 
the  river  Panaro,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Modena.  Long.  1 1 .  25.  E, 
Lat.  44.  46.  N. 

FINCASTLE,  the  chief  town  of  Botetourt  County,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  36  miles  E.  of  Lexington. 

FINDHORN,  a  fiihing-town  in  Murrayfliire,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  tolerable  harbour,  17  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Elgin.  Long  3.40.  W.  Lat.  57.  45.  N. 

Findhorn,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rites  in  Invernefs- 
fhire,  and  eroding  Nairnethire  and  the  N.W.  corner  of  Mur¬ 
ray  thire,  forms  a  bay,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  which  opens 
into  the  frith  of  Murray,  at  the  town  of  Findhorn. 

FINMARK,  a  part  of  Danith  Lapland,  in  the  government 
of  Wardhuys. 

FIONDA,  an  ancient  town  of  Natolia,  on  the  gulf  of 
Satalia,  with  abifhop's  fee,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Satalia.  Long. 
31.  .57.E.  Lat.  36.  45.  N. 

FIORENZO,  St.  a  fea-port  of  Corfica,  on  a  gulf  of  the 
fame  name,  feven  miles  W.  of  Bafiia.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh  and  Corficans,  from  the  French,  in  1794.  Long.  9. 
20.  E.  Lat,  43.  35.  N. 

FIRE.  See  Combustion. 

Fire-escape;  a  contrivance  for  the  purpofe  of  refeuing 
perlons  in  imminent  danger  from  fire.  See  Escape  in  this 
Supplement. 

In  the  Annual  Rfigifter  for  T773,  an  account  is  given  of  a 
machine  for  faving  perfons  and  effects  from  the  flames.  It 
con  Gits,  j.  Of  a  pole  of  fir,  which  may  be  of  any  convenient 
Vot.  iL  ' 


length,  being  about  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and 
at  the  top  or  fmalleft  end,  about  three  inches.  At  the  di- 
ftance  of  three  feet  from  the  top,  is  a  mortice  through  the  pole, 
to  which  a  pulley  is  fixed,  that  is  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter 
as  that  part  of  the  pole.  A  rope  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  pole,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  a  fpring-hook,  to  pafs  through  the  handle  of 
the  bafket,  when  ufed  ;  it  is  put  through  the  mortice  over  the 
pulley,  and  drawn  tight  on  each  fide,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pole,  where  it  is  fecured  till  wanted.  3.  A  bafket,  which 
ought  to  be  of  Itrong  wicker-work,  three  and  a  half  feet  long, 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  rounded  off  at  the  corners ;  and 
four  feet  deep,  rounding  every  way  at  the  bottom.  To  the 
top  of  the  bafket  is  fixed  a  ftrong  iron  curve,  or  handle,  with 
an  eye  or  ring  in  the  middle :  a  fmall  cord  about  the  length 
of  the  pole,  is  likewife  fattened  to  one  fide  of  the  bafket, 
near  the  top. — Thefe  being  the  principal  parts,  there  are  alfo 
feveral  flraps,  &c.  for  fecuring  the  poles  from  Aiding ;  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  a  minute  account  in  the  volume 
before  quoted.  This  contrivance  can  be  raifed,  and  two  or 
more  perfons  may  be  taken  out  of  the  upper  windows  of  a 
houfe,  and  let  down  fafely  in  the  ftreet,  within  the  fpace  of 
thirty-five  feconds,  or  little  more  than  half  a  minute. 

Fire-engine  ( Encycl. ).  Under  the  articles  Fire  and 
Hydrostatics,  various  uleful  inventions  are  deferibed  for  the 
purpole  of  extinguifhing  accidental  conflagrations.  In  the 
year  1785,  the  filver  medal  and  twenty  guineas  were  conferred 
by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  on  Mr. 
Furft,  as  a  reward  for  his.contrivance  to  increafe  the  effeft  of 
engines  in  extinguifliing  fires  ;  of  which  the  following  is  a 
fhort  defeription  :  From  a  platform  rifes  an  upright  pole  or 
mail,  of  fuch  height  as  may  be  judged  neceflary ;  a  gaft 
Aides  upon  it  in  an  attending  direftion,  and  along  both  is 
conveyed  the  leather  hofe  from  the  engine.  The  branch,  or 
nofe-pipe  of  the  engine  projeett  at  the  extremity  of  the  gaft ; 
towards  which  an  iron  frame  is  fixed,  whence  two  chains  are 
fufpended  :  and  from  thefe  hang  ropes,  which  ferve  to  give 
an  horizontal  direction  to  the  branch ;  while  other  ropes  that 
run  through  proper  pulleys,  and  are  thus  conveyed  down  the 
mad,  ferve  likewife  to  communicate  a  vertical  motion  to  it. 
By  thefe  means,  the  branch  or  nofe-pipe  of  the  engine  is  con¬ 
duced  into  the  window  of  any  room  where  the  fire  more  im¬ 
mediately  rages  ;  and  the  eff'eC  of  the  water  difeharged  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  moll  efficacious  manner  to  the  extinguifliing  of 
the  flames. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  January  1790,  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Bra¬ 
mah,  of  Piccadilly,  and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dickt-nfon,  of  Bed- 
worth  Clofe,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  for  a  new  improved 
engine  on  a  rotative  principle.  The  merits  of  this  machine 
depend  on  its  having  two  wheels  or  cylinders  of  brafs,  or  any 
other  metal ;  one  of  which  is  of  a  greater,  and  the  other  of  a 
fmaller  diameter,  in  any  proportion  required  ;  both  are  nearly 
of  equal  length,  but  may  be  increafed  or  decreafed,  according 
to  the  purpofe  to  which  the  machine  is  applied.  As  loon  as 
the  larger  wheel  is  fixed,  the  fmaller  one  is  placed  within  it, 
and  is  fattened  on  an  axis,  fo  as  to  turn  in  a  rotative  direction 
round  its  centre;  the  fmaller  wheel  being  thus  Rationed,  may 
be  occafionally  fixed,  and  the  larger  one  moved  in  the  fame 
direttion  round  the  fmaller  one  :  the  former  of  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  is  preferable  in  all  cafes.  At  each  end  of  the  larger 
wheel  there  is  a  Jlunch,  to  which  are  ferewed  two  plates,  or 
caps  inclofing  its  ends,  and  into  which  the  extremities  of  the 
fmaller  wheel  are  inferted,  fo  as  to  render  the  junCion  water- 
tight :  through  thefe  caps  paffes  the  axis  of  the  inner  cylinder, 
in  order  to  communicate  motion  from  without. —  Or  the  inner 
wheel  may  be  applied  fo  as  to  give  motion,  by  its  external  end 
or  ends,  to  any  other  engiue  or  machine  connuRcJ  with  it. — . 
S  1 
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Thefe  are  the  component  parts  of  MetTrs.  Bramah’s  and  Dick- 
enfon’s  patent  engines ;  for  a  more  particular  account  of^ 
which,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Repertory  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  where  he  will  find  a  minute  account 
of  the  machinery,  and  the  eftefts  it  is  calculated  to  produce. 

A  patent  was  likewife  granted  in  December  1 792,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Simpkin,  of  Oxford-ftreet,  engine  maker;  for  his  im¬ 
provements  in  all  kinds  of  machines  for  extinguithing  fire. — 
This  invention  confifts  in  exploding  or  removing  the  valves 
both  from  that  part  of  the  cylinder  where  the  vacuum  is 
made  by  the  pifton  or  fly,  and  from  beneath  the  air-veifel ; 
and  in  making  ufe  of  valves,  by  the  application  of  certain  fil¬ 
tering  chambers,  with  partitions  or  divifions,  to  preferve  the 
effect  of  the  valves,  during  the  ufe  of  any  improper  fluid. 
Thefe  filtering  chambers  are  to  be  placed  between  the  draw¬ 
ing  valves,  and  the  ftrainer  in  common  ute,  on  the  l'udtion- 
pipe.  The  partitions  in  the  chambers  may  be  of  fine  wire- 
work,  or  of  any  other  fubftitute,  that  will  a£t  as  a  firft  and 
iecond  filtration  in  the  chamber. 

The  defign  of  this  invention  is,  to  render  the  valves  more 
free  of  accefs,  and  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  opening  any 
other  parts  of  the  engine,  except  the  chambers  containing  the 
valves ;  by  which  means  the  effeCt  of  the  machine  is  increaf- 
ed,  and  confequently  the  fire  may  be  more  eafily  extinguifhed. 

To  thefe  different  contrivances  we  Tall  add  the  American 
fire-engine,  of  which  we  have  given  an  accurate  engraving. 
It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Dearborn,  who  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  from 
whofe  Memoirs  for  1794  we  extraft  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  : 

Fig.  1.  Plate  30,  A  B,  and  C  D,  are  the  edges  of  two 
planks,  confined  together  by  four  bolts. — a  b,  and  c  d,  are  two 
cylindrical  barrels,  in  each  of  which  a  pifton,  with  a  valve,  is 
faftened  to  the  fpear  e,  and  is  moved  up  and  down  alternately 
by  the  motion  of  the  arms  E  E.  Beneath  each  barrel  a  hole 
is  made  through  the  plank  A  B,  which  is  covered  with  a  valve. 
The  arms  E  E,  are  l'ufpended  on  the  common  centr ef:  there 
are  alio  arms  parallel  to  thefe  on  the  oppofite  fide  :  gg  are 
the  ends  of  handles  which  are  faftened  acrofs  the  ends  of  the 
arms.  At  k,  a  bolt  goes  acrofs,  from  arm_  to  arm,  to  which 
the  piece  i,  k,  is  affixed,  and  on  which  it  plays  ;  the  lower  end 
of  this  piece  is  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  fpear  e. — G,  l,f,  is 
a  ftandard  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  the  arms,  to  which 
there  is  a  corrcfpondent  one  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  both  are 
notched  into  the  edges  of  the  planks,  where  they  are  lecured 
by  a  bolt,  which  palfes  through  them  at  l,  and  has  a  nut  or 
fore-lock  on  the  oppofite  fide.  PI  I,  H  I,  are  fquare  braces, 
anfwering  the  purpofe  of  dudts,  through  which  the  water 
afeends  from  the  barrels,  paffing  through  the  plank  at  m. — 
K  L,  K  L,  are  irons  in  the  form  of  a  ftaple,  in  order  to  con¬ 
fine  the  braces  :  the  lower  ends  of  thefe  irons  meet,  and  are 
fecurcd  by  a  bolt,  pafiing  through  them,  and  M  N,  n  0,  which 
is  a  piece  that  goes  up  through  a  mortice  in  the  centre  of  the 
planks.  This  piece  is  fquare  from  the  lower  end,  till  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  braces ;  whence  they  become  cylindrical  to  the 
top,  the  upper  end  being  perforated  fufficiently  low  down,  in 
order  to  communicate  with  the  braces.  O,  P,  is  an  iron  ring, 
that  furrouuds  the  tube,  and  has  two  thanks  which  afeend 
through  the  head,  which  ferews  on  the  top  atp,  q  : — r,  s,  is  a 
ferule  pailed  round  the  tube. 

Fig.  2.  is  the  lame  engine  ;  the  arms  and  ftandards  being 
taken  otf,  i.i  order  to  delineate  more  clearly  the  mode  of  fe- 
curing  the  braces;  an  ob,e£f  which  is  completely  effe&td  by 
a  wedge  driven  into  the  mortice  a:  beneath  the-  upper  plank 
b,  is  a  hole  for  admitting  a  paifage  to  the  bolt,  which  feeures 
the  ftandards.  In  tbis’hgure,  a  fide  view  of  the  head  is  given, 
with  the  pipe  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 


The  machine  is  confined  within  a  box,  fet  on  wheels,  as  in 
the  common  fire-engines.  The  whole  is  made  of  wood,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  fpears  of  the  pumps,  and  a  few  bolts,  &c.  The 
advantages  of  this  machine  are,  that  it  can  be  made  in  any 
place  where  common  pumps  are  manufactured  ;  the  interior 
work  will  not  exceed  one- fourth  of  the  price  of  thofe  which  are 
ccnftruCted  on  the  ufual  plan  ;  and  that  they  are  incompara¬ 
bly  more  eafy  to  work  than  the  common  ones  ;  circumftances 
which  ftrongly  recommend  the  American  fire-engine  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  all  conftables  are  enjoined, 
by  feveral  ails  of  parliament,  to  repair  to  the  place ;  to  ufe 
every  exertion  for  extinguithing  the  flames;  and  to  caufe  peo¬ 
ple  to  work,  kc. — By  the  10  Ann,  c.  14,  no  aftion  fhall  be 
commenced  againft  any  perfon  in  whole  houfe  or  chamber  a 
fire  fhall  break  out  accidentally  :  but,  if  fuch  fire  happen 
through  the  negligence  of  any  lervant,  the  latter  incurs  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  iool.  to  be  diftributed  among  the  fufferers ;  and,  in 
default  of  payment,  he  is  to  be  imprifened  for  18  months, 
during  which  time  he  is  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour. 

F1RMIN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  citizen  of  London,  born 
in  1632,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  public  benefadfions 
and  extenfive  charities,  as  alfo  by  feme  opinions  contrary  to 
the  received  doftrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  plague  in  1663,  the 
great  conflagration  in  1666,  with  the  arrival  of  the  French 
Proteftants  in  1680  and  1681,  all  furnilhed  him  with  great 
opportunities  of  exerting  his  benevolent  difpofition.  He  died 
in  1697  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifters  of  Chrift’s  hofpital, 
where  his  virtues  are  recorded  in  a  monumental  infeription. 

FISH  (Encfd.).  For  a  patent  method  of  curing  filli,  fee 
the  article  Coking  in  this  Supplement. 

FISH  RIVER,  Great,  a  confiderable  river  of  Africa, 
which  rifes  in  the  unknown  interior  regions,  divides  Caffraria 
from  the  country  ot  the  Hottentots,  and  falls  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  lat.  30.  30.  S.  The  deepeft  parts  of  this  river  are 
inhabited  by  the  Flippopotamus,  and  the  adjacent  woods  by 
elephants,  rhinocerofes,  and  buffaloes. 

FISHER-ROW,  a  town  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  W.  fide 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Efk,  which  contains  many  handfome 
houfes,  and  has  feme  excellent  villas  in  its  vicinity. 

FISHKILL,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  66  miles  N. 
of  New  York.  Long.  73.  48.  W.  Lat.  41.31,  N. 

FIS3ATO,  a  fea-port  of  Barbary,  in  the  province  of  Tripoli, 
90  miles  N.W.  of  Tripoli.  Long.  12.  10.  E.  Lat.  33.50.N. 

FISTELLA,  a  fortified  town  of  Morocco.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  fine  garments.  It  is  125  miles  N.E. 
of  Morocco.  Long.  5.25.  W.  Lat.  32.  27.  N. 

FIVE  CHURCHES,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Hungary,  85 
miles  S.  of  Buda.  Long.  18.  13.  E,  Lat.  46.  5.  N. 

FiUME,  or  St.  Veit,  a  fea-port  of  Auftrian  Iftria,  with  a 
caftle.  It  is  very  populous ;  noted  for  wine,  good  figs,  and 
other  fruits  ;  and  the  cathedral  is  worth  oblervation.  The 
harbour  is  formed  by  the  river  Finmara,  which  enters  the  bay 
of  Carnero,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  37  miles  E.  of  Capo 
d’lftria.  Long.  14.  46.  E.  Lat.  45.40.  N. 
#FIXLMILLNER(Placidus),  a  celebrated  German  aftronomer, 
was  born  on  the  28t  h  of  May,  1721,  atAchleiten,  a  village  in  hi¬ 
ther  Auftria,  not  far  from  Kremfinunfter.  He  received  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  his  education  in  the  convent  of  Kremfmunfter,  which 
was  indebted  to  his  uncle  the  abbot,  Alexander  Fixlmillner,  for 
an  excellent  fehool  and  an  obfervatory.  Placidus  conceived  an 
early  attachment  to  the  mathematics,  and  took  lb  much  plea- 
fure  in  delineating  mathematical  figures,  that  his  mother,  out 
of  derifion,  called  him  the  almanack- maker.  Alter  feme  ftay 
at  the  above  feminary,  he  removed  to  Salzburg,  where  he 
completed  his  courfe  of  philofophy,  and  obtained in  that  faculty, 
the  degree  of dobfor.  bis  tafte  for  the  mathematics,  however. 
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became  ftill  ftronger.  His  father  haring  atked  him  one  day, 
what  prefen t  he  lhould  give  him,  he  req  netted  Wolfs  Epi¬ 
tome  of  the  Mathematics  ;  which  he  ftudied  with  the  greateft 
pleafure  and  fatisfa&ion,  during  Inch  hours  as  he  could  fpare 
from  his  other  avocations :  but,  having  deftined  himfelf  for 
the  convent,  he  was  admitted  a  noviciate  at  Kremfmunfter, 
in  1737,  and  next  year  he  publicly  took  the  vows  before  his 
uncle,  the  abbot  Alexander. 

After  a  ftay  of  two  years  in  the  convent,  his  oheim  fent  him 
again  to  Salzburg  to  complete  his  ftudies  in  jurifprndence  and 
theology ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  applied  with  great  affi- 
duity  to  the  mathematics,  languages,  hiftory,  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  He  learned  alfo  to  play  on  the  harpfichord  and  organ  ; 
and  made  fo  much  progrefs  ii.  mufic,  that  he  compofed  fe- 
veral  pieces  both  in  the  facred  and  theatrical  ftyle.  He  dif- 
puted  in  tome  theological  thefes ,  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor 
in  theology;  and  in  1745  returned  to  his  convent,  where  he 
was  confecrated  to  the  priefthood. 

About  this  time  the  Rittcrfchule  having  been  eftablithed  at 
Kremfmunfter,  Placidus  was  appointed  profefi'orof  canon  law; 
a  department  in  which  he  had  acquired  great  reputation  at  the 
univerfity.  This  office  he  held  for  forty  years,  and  refigned  it 
only  a  Ihort  time  before  his  death.  Almoft  about  the  fame 
period  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  higher  fchool,  and  foon 
alter  principal  regent  over  the  young  nobility ;  which  places 
he  retained  alfo  till  his  death.  He  polleffed  great  knowledge 
of  the  canon  laws,  and  on  that  account  was  often  employed 
in  procefles  and  other  affairs  relating  to  the  convent :  he 
was  likewife  inferibed  Notarius  apojlolkus  in  curia  Ro- 
mana. 

In  the  year  1760  he  publilhed  a  theological  work,  under  the 
title  of  Re i publico:  Sacroe  Origines  Divina: ;  but  he  acquired  far 
more  celebrity-by  his  aftronomical  labours,  both  as  an  obferver 
and  a  writer.  The  abbot  Alexander  Fixlmillner,  a  great  friend 
of  the  fciences,  and  particularly  of  the  mathematics,  having  re- 
i'ojved,  in  the  year  1747,  to  form  an  eftabliffiment  in  his 
convent  for  promoting  the  latter,  firft  fet  apart  a  fpacious 
apartment  for  the  purpofe  of  containing  mathematical  and 
philofophical  inftruments.  This  paved  the  way  for  fomething 
further  ;  and  he  determined,  for  the  improvement  of  his  con¬ 
ventuals  in  aftronomy,  to  erect  an  obfervatorv.  Among  thofe 
convents  which  for  a  long  time  have  devoted  their  leifure  and 
riches  to  the  advancement  of  fcience  and  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind,  none  has  diftinguifhed  itfelf  more  than  that  of  Kremf¬ 
munfter.  This  very  old  abbey  is  not  the  feat  of  infidelity 
and  indolence,  but  a  patron  of  the  nobleft  branches  of  fcience. 
The  obfervatory,  founded  in  1748,  was  completed  in  1758, 
and  the  fuperintendence  of  it  was  intruded  to  Eugenius 
Dobler,  a  brother  of  the  order. 

Alexander’s  fucceffor,  the  abbot  Berto’nld  Vogel,  who  long 
reftded  at  Salzburg,  as  profefi’or  of  canon  law  and  reft  or  of 
the  univerfity,  being  well  acquainted  with  Fixlnrillner’s  great 
knowledge,  particularly  in  the  mathematics,  appointed  him, 
in  1762,  to  be  aftronomer  at  Kremfmunfter,  with  leave  to  re¬ 
tain  his  office  as  profeflbr  of  canon  law.  He  now  applied  with 
great  zeal  to  render  himfelf  more  fit  for  his  new  occupation, 
as  he  had  not  yet  attended  much  to  practical  aftronomy,  and 
was  even  but  little  acquainted  with  thofe  books  from  which 
he  could  obtain  information  on  the  iubjeft.  His  great  attach¬ 
ment,  however,  to  this  fcience,  fine  genius,  and  a  deiire  of 
being  ufeful  to  the  inftitution  in  which  he  reftded,  and  to  the 
world,  made  him  overcome  every  difficulty.  The  firft  book 
that  fell  into  his  hands  was  Lalande's  Expiation  <lu  Cu/ail 
Ajironomique,  with  which  alone,  without  any  oral  inftruetion, 
he  began  to  ftudy  and  to  make  observations.  This  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  Vlacq’s  logarithmetic  tables,  were  for  a  long  time 
his  only  fources  and  guides,  till  he  at  length  obtained  Lalande's 


large  work  on  aftronomy.  Fortunately,  a  carpenter,  named 
John  II linger,  born  in  a  village  belonging  to  the  abbey,  though 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  able,  under  the  dire&ion 
of  Fixlmillner,  to  eonftrud  for  him  very  neat  mural  qua¬ 
drants,  zenith  fedors,  tranfit  inftruments,  and  pendulum 
clocks.  Other  inftruments  were  made  for  him  by  Brander  of 
Auglburgh,  and  he  procured  achromatic  telefcopes  from  Dol- 
lond  ;  fo  that  by  his  adivity  the  obfervatory  at  Kremfmunfter 
foon  became  one  of  the  moil  celebrated,  and  heft  fupplied  with 
apparatufes,  in  Germany.  His  principal  affiftants  were 
Theod.  Derfflinger,  who  afterwards  became  his  fucceflbr,  and 
Father  B.  Waller. 

Fixlmillner  now  acquired  a  confiderable  rank  among  aftro¬ 
nomical  writers.  In  1763  he  publifhed  his  Meridianus  Spc- 
culo  AJlron.  Cremfanenfts,  in  which  he  eftablithed  the  firft  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  obfervatory,  and  determined  its  longitude  and 
latitude.  In  1776  he  publilhed  his  fecond  aftronomical  work, 
called  Decennium  Afironomicvm,  which  contained  the  obferva- 
tions  made  by  him  at  Kremfmunfter  from  1763  to  1775,  and 
which  is  replete  with  important  and  ufeful  information.  His 
third  work,  on  which  he  was  employed  towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life,  and  which  was  printed  after  his  death,  appeared  in 
1791.  It  contains  a  valuable  collodion  of  obfervations  made 
between  the  years  1776  and  1791,  together  with  a  great  many 
calculations  and  treatifes,  which  ftill  add  to  his  celebrity  in 
this  department.  Befides  thefe,  many  important  articles 
written  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  des  Savans ; 
Bernoulli’s  Epiltolary  Correfpondenee ;  the  French  Ep/icme- 
rides  des  Move ;  the  Aftronomical  Altnanac-of  Berlin  ;  the 
Aftronomical  Ephemerides  of  Vienna ;  and  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

The  important  fervice  rendered  to  the  fcience  of  aftronomy 
by  Fixlmillner  is  well  known  to  all  aftronomers.  The  great 
number  of  his  obfervations  of  Mercury,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  rare,  and  difficult  to  be  made,  enabled  Lalande  to  com¬ 
plete  his  accurate  tables  of  that  planet,  for  which  the  French 
aftronomer  publicly  returned  him  thanks.  Fixlmillner  was 
one  of  the  firft  aftronomers  who  obferved  the  orbit  of  the 
newly -difeovered  pianet  Uranus.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  who 
fupported  Bodes  conjedure,  that  the  ftar  34  in  the  Bull,  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Flamftead  in  the  year  1690,  and  which  afterwards 
difappeared,  was  the  new  planet.  Fixlmillner  was  a  man  of 
fo  great  application  and  adivity,  that  he  not  only  made  ob¬ 
fervations,  but  calculated  them  all  himfelf,  and  deduced  from 
them  the  necelfary  refults.  All  his  obfervations,  of  whatever 
kind,  he  calculated  on  the  fpot ;  and  to  avoid  errors  he  always 
calculated  them  a  fecond  time.  To  uncommon  induftry  he 
united  great  penetration  and  deep  reflection,  as  is  proved  by 
the  grear  many  excellent  remarks  and  difeoveries  to  be  found 
in  his  works.  It  mult  here  be  added,  that  this  able  aftrono¬ 
mer  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  at  a  diftance  from 
all  literary  helps,  and  from  others  who  purfued  the  lame  ftu¬ 
dies  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  all  thofe  things  which  could  ani¬ 
mate  his  zeal ;  and  yet  he  continued,  till  the  laft  day  of  his 
life,  a  Angular  inltance  of  perlevcrance  and  attachment  to  his 
favourite  ftudy.  But  few  men  were  fo  little  fubjedl  to  the 
imperious  power  of  the  pallions.  Simple  in  his  manners,  he 
polfefted  great  equanimity  and  firmnefs,  like  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature  which  he  ftudied.  His  wide-extended  celebrity 
did  not  reader  him  proud  :  whatever  was  written  or  faid  in 
his  praile,  he  endeavoured  rather  to  conceal  than  to  publifh. 
His  dole  application  at  length  impaired  his  health,  and 
brought  on  obltinate  obfirudions,  which  ended  in  a  diarrhoea. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  Auguft,  1791,  in  the  71ft  year  of 
his  age,  the  53d  of  his  rc.fidence  in  the  convent,  and  the  46th 
after  his  entering  into  the  priefthood. 

I LADSTRAM  D,  a  fea-port  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland, 
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with  a  harbour  defended  by  three  forts.  It  is  30  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Alburg.  Long.  10.  19.  E.  Lat.  57.  33.  N. 

FLADUNGEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  40  miles  N.  of 
Wurtzburg,  and  44  N.W.  of  Bamberg.  Long.  9.  57.  E. 
Lat.  50.  aa.  N.  ,  , 

FLAG  ( Enci/cf .).  The  happy  event  of  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  neceliarily  occationed  an  alteration  in 
the  national  flag.  See  the  representation  of  the  prefent  Fi.ag 
in  plate  30.  In  it  are  combined  the  faltiers  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Patrick,  furmountcd  by  the  Crofs  of  St.  George. 
For  the  armorial  entigns  difplayed  in  the  Royal  Standard,  fee 
’Union  in  this  Supplement. 

FLATTERY,  Cape,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  N.  America, 
difcovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778;  and  lb  named  becaufe 
he  was  difappointed  at  not  finding  a  harbour.  Long.  124. 
57.  W.  Lat.  48.  25.  N.  _  * 

FLAVIGINI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cote  d’Or,  with  a  late  celebrated  Benedidtine  abbey.  It  is 
feated  on  a  mountain,  12  miles  E.  of  Semur,  and  140  E.  of 
Paris.  Long:  4.  37.  E.  Lat.  47.  26.  N. 

FLECHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Sarte. 
Here  is  the  nobleft  college  in  France,  built  in  1603,  by  Henry 
IV. ;  and  in  the  chapel  are  depofited  his  heart  and  that  of  his 
queen  in  gold  boxes.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  22  miles 
N.  of  Angers.  Long.  o.  3.  W,  Lat.  47.  39.  N. 

FLEECY-HOSIERY,  a  very  ufeful  kind  of  manufacture, 
in  which  fine  fleeces  of  wool  are  interwoven  into  a  cotton 
piece  of  the  common  flocking  texture.  The  following  is  the 
fpecification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  Holland,  of  Broad- 
ftreet,  Bloomlbury,  in  the  county  of  Middlelex,  for  a  method 
of  making  ftockings,  focks,  waiftcoats,  and  other  clothing, 
for  perfons  afflidted  with  complaints  requiring  warmth,  and 
for  common  ufe  in  cold  climates,  and  for  making  falfe  or 
downy  calves  in  ftockings.  It  is  dated  September  22, 
3788. 

He  defcribes  the  nature  of  his  invention  in  thefe  words : 
«  Having  in  the  common  flocking- frame,  twilled  filk,  cotton 
yarn,  flaxen  or  hempen  thread,  worfted  or  woollen  yarn,  or 
any  fuch-like  twilled  or  fpun  materials,  begin  the  work  in  the 
common  manner  of  manufacturing  hofiery,  and  having  work¬ 
ed  one  or  more  courfe  or  courfes  in  the  common  way,  begin  to 
add  a  coating,  thus  :  draw  the  frame  over  the  arch,  and  then 
hang  wool  or  Jerfey,  raw  or  unfpun,  upon  the  beards  of  the 
needles,  and  Hide  the  fame  off  their  beards  upon  their  Hems, 
till  it  comes  exadtly  under  the  nibs  of  the  Tinkers  ;  then  fink 
the  jacks  and  Tinkers,  and  bring  forward  the  frame,  till  the 
wool  or  Jerfey  is  drawn  under  the  beards  of  the  needles,  and, 
having  done  this,  draw  the  frame  over  the  arch,  and  place  a 
thread  of  fpun  materials  upon  the  needles  (under  the  nibs  of 
the  Tinkers),  and  proceed  in  fmifhing  the  courfe  in  the  ufual 
way  of  manufacturing  hofiery  with  fpun  materials.  Any 
thing  manufactured  in  this  way  has,  on  the  one  fide,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  common  hofiery,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  raw  wool.  The  raw  or  unfpun  materials  may  be 
worked  in  with  every  courfe,  or  with  every  fecond,  third,  or 
other  courfe  or  courfes,  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  warmth 
and  thicknefs  required.  The  above-mentioned  raw  or  unfpun 
materials  may  be  fixed  alfo  thus  :  having  drawn  the  frame 
over  the  arch,  hang  them  upon  the  beards  of  the  needles. 
Hide  them  off  the  beards  upon  their  Hems,  and  without  fink¬ 
ing  the  jacks  and  Tinkers,  draw  the  frame  off  the  arch,  and 
bring  the  raw  or  unfpun  materials  forward  under  the  beards 
of  the  needles  ;  then  draw  the  frame  over  the  arch,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  finifhing  the  courfe,  as  before  directed.  ,  The  laid  raw 
or  unfpun  materials  may  be  fixed  likewife  thus  :  hang  them 
upon  the  beards  of  the  needles,  without  having  the  frame 
over  the  arch,  and  Aide  them  off  their  beards  upon  their  Items ; 
♦hen  bring  forward  the  frame  till  the  raw  or  unfpun  materials 


are  drawn  under  the  beards  of  the  needles,  and,  having  done 
this,  draw  the  frame  over  the  arch,  and  proceed  in  finifliing 
the  courfe  as  before  direded.  Hofiery  may  be  coated  by  any 
of  thefe  methods,  not  only  with  wool  and  Jerfey,  but  alfo 
with  filk,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  hair,  or  other  things  of  the 
like  nature,  raw  or  unfpun,  but  the  method  firft  deferibed 
fixes  them  moft  firmly.  The  common  flocking  frame  is  men¬ 
tioned  above,  but  any  other  frame,  upon  a  fimilar  principle, 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  method  of  making  the  falfe  or 
downy  calves  in  ftockings,  is  by  working  raw  or  unfpun  wool, 
or  Jerfey,  or  any  other  raw  or  unfpun  materials,  into  the 
calves  of  ftockings,  in  the  different  methods  before  delcribed, 
and  to  any  required  form  or  thicknefs.”  The  latter  ufe  to 
which  this  invention  is  applied,  we  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  is 
fomewhat  ludicrous. 

FLEET',  a  river  in  Kircudbrightfliire,  which  winds  through 
a  beautiful  valley,  and  enters  Wigton  Bay,  at  Gatehoufe. 
On  the  W.  fide  of  the  river  are  the  veftiges  of  a  camp,  a  dru- 
idical  circle,  and  a  vitrified  fort. 

FLENDSBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  capital  of  Slefwick, 
with  a  ftrong  citadel.  It  has  a  harbour  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
is  a  place  of  confiderable  commerce,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Slef¬ 
wick.  Long.  9.  47.  E.  Lat.  54.  50.  N. 

FLEUR ANCE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gers,  13  miles  N.  of  Auch.  Long.  o.  36.  E.  Lat.  43. 
51-  N. 

FLEURUS,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province 
of  Namur,  remarkable  for  a  victory  gained  by  the  French, 
over  the  allies,  in  1690;  and  here,  in  June  3794,  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  defeated  in  a  general  attack  of  the  French  polls. 
It  is  fix  miles  N.E.  of  Chaiieroy. 

FLEUR Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Saone 
and  Loire,  30  miles  .N.  of  Chalons.  Long.  4.  50.  E,  Lat, 
47-  !3-n. 

FLEXIBLE  STONES.  In  the  Philofophical  Magazine  we 
find  a  communication  from  Profeffor  M.  A.  Pictet,  of  Geneva, 
on  Flexible  Stones,  addrefled  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Tulloch.  Al¬ 
luding  to  another  writer’s  defeription  of  the  elqftic  quartz,  or 
flexible  fand-Jlone,  from  Brazil,  he  wonders  that  the  author  did 
not  mention  a  fimilar  phenomenon  which  has  been  oblerved 
in  another  ftony  fubftance,  commonly  as  inflexible  as  any  fili- 
ceous  aggregate,  but  thoroughly  different  in  point  of  chemical 
compofition — “  I  mean”  fays  he,  “  the  table  of  elqftic  marble , 
which  is  {hewn  at  Rome  as  a  great  curiofity.  A  friend  of 
mine,  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue,  from  La  Rochelle,  who  had 
feen  it,  guefied  at  the  caufe  of  its  flexibility,  and  went  fo  far 
as  to  render,  by  a  particular  procefs,  any  given  fpecimen  of 
Carrara  marble  as  evidently  flexible  as  the  table  in  queftion. 
He  purfued  at  Geneva  the  feries  of  experiments  which  led  him 
to  that  difeovery,  and  read  to  our  Society  of  Phyfics  and  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiftory  an  account  of  the  whole,  which  has  been  fince  pub- 
lifhed  in  La  Metherie’s  Journal  de  PhijJique.  The  following 
are  the  leading  faCts  : 

“  That  fpecies  of  marble  confifts,  as  you  well  know,  in  a 
confided  aggregation  of  fmall  irregular  cryftals  interwoven  in 
all  poffible  directions,  and  adhering  to  one  another  by  a  certain 
degree  of  cohefive  force.  He  thought  that  if  he  could,  by 
any  procefs,  deftroy  that  adherence,  without  altering  much  the 
folidity  of  the  cryftal§  themfelves,  he  might  thus  obtain  a  loofe, 
but  entire,  ftony  aggregate,  which  would  become  flexible  on 
account  of  the  relative  mobility  of  the  integrant  cryftals^,  but 
keep  its  folidity  and  preferve  its  form  in  confequence  of  their 
being  deeply  implicated  and  interwoven  among  themfelves. 

“  According  to  that  theory,  he  undertook  a  feries  of  expe¬ 
riments  by  expofing  flips  of  marble  to  the  aCtion  of  fire  in 
fand-baths  of  regularly  graduated  and  well  afeertained  tempe¬ 
ratures  :  he  thus  found  a  point  where  the  adhefion  of  the  cryf- 
tals  was  loofened,  wd. flout  any  material  alteration  in  their  hard= 
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*efs.  He  gave  to  bis  friends  fome  fpecimcns  of  Carrara  marble 
thus  rendered  flexible.  I  have  one  of  them  in  my  pofleffion 
here  in  London,  which  may  lie  feen  by  any  perfon  who  Ihould 
yet  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  the  polfibility  of  the  fa£t. 

“  Now,  a  volcanic  fire  may  have  atled  on  a  large  mafs  of 
marble  nearly  as  my  friend's  furnace  has  done  on  his  fmall 
fpecimens;  and  this  explanation  of  the  natural  phaenomenon 
I  confider  as  being  as  near  to  truth  as  moft  of  our  conje£tures 
on  fimilar  fubjetts  can  be.” 

FLIE,  or  Vlieland,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  at 
the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder-Zee. 

FLIX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  ftrong  both  by  art 
and  nature.  It  is  built  on  a  peninfula,  in  the  river  Ebro, 
where  it  makes  an  elbow,  which  ferves  the  town  in  Read  of  a 
ditch,  and  may  be  conducted  quite  round  it.  The  tide  where 
the  river  does  not  pafs,  is  covered  by  mountains,  and  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  cattle  on  an  eminence  ;  and  near  it  is  a  waterfall.  It 
is  20  miles  S.  of  Lerida.  Long.  o.  26.  E.  Lat.  41.  15.  N. 

FLOATING  BATHS.  As  the  ereblion  of  public  baths 
has,  from  the  re  mote  It  ages,  been  confidered  an  obj  e£t  wor¬ 
thy  of  national  attention,  and  private  folicitude,  we  have-  fe- 
lefted  the  following  article  from  the  Domeftic  Encyclopedia  : 
The  floating  baths  at  Hamburgh  are  an  eftablifhment  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  enlightened  members  of  the  “  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  Arts  and  Ufeful  Trades,”  founded 
in  that  city,  in  the  year  1765.  Thefe  baths  were  projected  by 
Dr.  MoHenhawer,  phyfician  at  Hamburgh,  and  erefted  by 
public  fubfcription,  on  a  fmall  lake  of  frefli  water,  called  the 
Aljler,  M.  Arens,  an  eminent  architect  of  the  fame  city,  de¬ 
lineated  the  plan  of  the  building,  which,  we  are  informed,  is 
an  improvement  on  fimilar  baths  eltablifhed  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  French  republic. 

Although  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  internal  conftru&ion  of  the  Hamburgh  baths,  with  thole 
floating  on  the  river  Thames,  near  Wellminfler-bridge,  yet 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  eflentially  different 
from  any  other  exifting  in  this  country.  Induced  by  this  eon- 
fideration,  and  convinced  of  the  intrinfic  advantages  whfch 
the  former  polfefs,  independent  of  their  beautiful  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  we  have  caufed  accurate  reprefentations  to  be  given 
in  Plate  29,  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation  : 

Fig.  1,  A,  The  elevation  of  the  longitudinal  front  of  the 
Floating  Bath,  with  its  ornamental  entrance  ;  of  the  furround- 
ing  gallery,  and  the  tents  expanded  over  the  bathing  machines, 
and  covered  with  fail-cloth,  which  had  been  four  times 
varnilhed.  The  wooden  roof  is  alfo  covered  with  ftrong  fail- 
cloth,  which  had  been  repeatedly  coated  with  tar.  The  whole 
veflel  is  80  feet  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth. 

By  Elevation  of  the  tranfxerfefule  of  the  Floating  Bath,  with 
its  glass  doors  and  windows,  through  the  former  of  which 
the  corridor,  and  through  the  latter  the  cabins  on  each  fide 
receive  their  light. 

C,  Seri  ion  of  the  Building :  namely,  a,  b,  of  the  Bathing 
Machines,  and  c,  c,  of  the  chambers  for  undrelfmg  and  drefting. 
On  each  longitudinal  fide  of  the  veflel,  there  are  (as  appears 
on  infpe&ing  Plate  29)  fix  of  thefe  chambers,  which  may  be 
eafily  opened  from  within  ;  and  on  each  tranlverfe  fide  are 
two  lateral  cabins,  partly  furnifhed,  and  partly  defigned  for 
ftore-rooms,  to  hold  various  implements. 

The  corridor,  extending  from  one  fide-door  to  the  other, 
within  the  centre  of  the  building  (fee  fig.  2,  B,  f),  is  feven 
feet  and  a  half  wide  ;  and  on  each  fide  are  the  bathing  ma¬ 
chines  and  chambers. 

Thefe  chambers  for  undrefling  and  drefling,  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  iky-lights,  and  marked  c,  are  feven  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  four  feet  wide.  They  are  anti-chambers  to  the 
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bathing  machines  a,  b,  and  each  of  the  former  contains  the 
moft  neceflary  articles  of  furniture,  fuch  as  a  table,  cjiair, 
looking, -glafs,  cork-couch  (for  fupporting  the  feet  ti-11  they  are 
dried,  after  coming  from  the  bath),  pegs  for  fufpending  clothes, 
a  boot-jack,  &c. 

The  bathing  machines  a,  b,  below  the  furface  of  the  water, 
confift  of  four  tides,  made  of  laths  two  inches  thick,  through 
which  it  flows,  and  they  are  provided  with  a  folid  wooden  floor, 
fecured  by  iron  ftaples.  Thefe  machines  are  fix  feet  broad  and 
feven  long,  fo  that  the  whole  body  may  move  in  them  without 
conftraint.- 

Their  conftruftion  renders  them  moveable,  fo  that  they  may 
be  railed  or  lowered  at  pleafure  and  with  little  trouble,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  machine  b  ;  while  the  impurities  fettled  at  the 
bottom  may  be  eafily  removed.  At  the  fide  of  the  fteps  (fee 
fig.  2,  h),  which  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  bathing  machine, 
the  latter  is  provided  with  a  ballufter  (fig.  2,  i),  adjacent  to 
which  is  placed  a  table  and  chair.  The  bathing  machines  are 
adapted  to  different  depths  of  water,  fo  that  every  individual 
may  regulate  them  at  2*-,  3,  3-?-,  or  4  feet  in  depth,  and  thefe 
proportions  are  marked  within  the  chamber.  Above  each  ma¬ 
chine  are  fufpended  two  firings,  one  of  which  is  connedted 
with  a  bell  fixed  in  the  corridor,  for  calling  the  waiter  :  by 
means  of  the  other,  the  bathing  perfon  may  exclude  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  circulating  between  the  bottom  of  the  floating  vef- 
fel  and  the  furface  of  the  water,  as  there  is  a  wooden  board 
which  Aides  down  for  that  purpofe. 

Fig.  2,  A,  Reprefents  the  confirmftion  of  the  floating  veflel, 
which  ferves  for  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It  confifts  of> 
ftrong  double  fir-beams,  conneited  with  each  other  by  iron 
bolts  and  ftaples. 

B,  Reprefents  the  ground-fan  of  one  half  of  the  floating 
veflel ;  a,  the  entrance  ;  b,  a  room  on  the  oppofite  fide  for  the 
waiter,  who  is  appointed  to  receive  and  deliver  the  admiflion 
tickets,  &c.  j  c,  the  lateral  cabins ;  d,  the  undrefling  cham¬ 
bers  ;  e,  the  bathing  machines ;  f,  the  corridor ;  g,  the  fur- 
rounding  gallery ;  h,  the  ftaircafes  leading  into  the  water ;  i, 
the  ballufters  at  the  bathing  machines  :  all  thefe  parts  have 
already  been  deferibed. 

Jn  his  View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  the  Rev.  W.  Tooke, 
who  refided  many  years  in  that  country,  fays,  “  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Ruffians  owe  their  longevity, 
their  robuft  ftate  of  health,  their  little  difpofition  to  certain 
mortal  difeafes,  and  their  happy  and  cheerful  temper,  moftly 
to  thete  baths ;  though  climate,  aliment,  and  habits  of  living, 
likewife  contribute  their  ffiare. — The  great  Lord-chancellor 
Bacon,  and  other  fagacious  obfervers  of  nature  and  of  mankind, 
have  lamented,  and  certainly  not  without  caufe,  that  this 
bathing  has  fallen  into  difufe  among  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe,  and  juftly  with  the  praftice  back  again  in  all  our 
towns  and  villages.  In  fa£t,  when  we  confider  that  the  old 
phyficians  fo  early  introduced  into  their  practice  this  remedy 
of  Nature’s  own  invention,  and  employed  it  with  fuch  great 
fuecefs  ;  when  we  recolledt  that  Rome,  for  five  hundred  years 
together,  had  no  phyficians,  but  only  baths,  and  that  to  this 
day  a  multitude  of  nations  cure  almoft  all  their  maladies 
merely  by  baths  ;  we  cannot  avoid  regarding  the  difmiflion  of 
them  as  the  epocha  of  a  grand  revolution  which  has  been 
wrought  in  the  phyfical  ftate  of  the  human  race,  in  our  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world. 

“  The  natural  perfpiration,  the  moft  important  of  all  excre¬ 
tions,  mull  naturally  go  on  better  in  a  body  contlantly  kept 
foft  by  bathing.  A  great  number  of  impurities  which  privily 
lay  in  us,  the  train  to  tedious  and  dangerous  diftempers,  are 
timely  removed,  ere  they  poifon  the  blood  and  the  juices. — 
All  exanthematic  difeafes  are  abated  by  bathing,  confequently 
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then  the  fmall-pox  5  and  if  this  dreadful  diforder  be  actually 
lefs  atal  in  Ruffia  than  in  other  countries,  this  phenomenon 
need  not  be  attributed  to  any  other  caufe  than  'the  vapour-baths.’’ 

FLODDON,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  five  miles  N. 
of  Wooler.  Near  this  place  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Englifh  and  Scots  in  1513,  in  which  James  IV  of 
Scotland  was  killed,  with  the  principal  of  his  nobility,  and 
10,000  men. 

FLORAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lozere, 

1 3  miles  S.  of  Mende,  and  23  N.W.  of  Alais.  Long.  3.  30.  E. 
Lat.  44.  t8.  N. 

FLORENT  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maine  and  Loire,  with  a  late  rich  Benedictine  abbey  j  leated 
on  the  Loire,  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Angers.  Long.  o.  56.  W. 
Lat.  47.  24.  N. 

FLOREN1IN  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Yonne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Armance  and  Armanqon, 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Auxerre,  and  80  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3. 
55.  E.  Lat.  4S.  1.  N. 

FLORENTINO,  one  of  the  three  provinces  of  Tufcany; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  republic  of  Lucca  and  the  Mode- 
nefe,-on  the  N.  by  the  Apennines,  on  the  E.  by  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Siennefe.  It  is  well  watered, 
.and  very  fertile.  Florence  is  the  capital. 

FLORES,  a  fertile  illand,  one  of  the  Azores,  fo  called  from 
the  abundance  of  flowers  found  upon  it.  Long.  31.  o.  W. 
Lat.  39  34.  N. 

FLOTZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  principality  of 
Anhalt  Zerbll,  fix  miles  N.W.  of  Zerbft. 

Flotz,  a  town  of  Walachia,  feated  on  the  Genill’a,  near 
its  influx  into  the  Danube. 

FLOUR  (St.),  an  epifcopal  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Cantal.  Good  knives  are  made  here,  and  its  fairs  are 
famous  for  the  fales  of  mules  and  rye.  It  is  feated  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  45  miles  S.  of  Clermont  and  250  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  11. 
E.  Lat.  45.  2.  N. 

Flour  ( Encycl .).  In  1795,  when  the  extreme  dearnefs 
of  bread  made  all  perfons  anxioufly  attend  to  every  circum- 
ftance  which  contributed  to  enhance  its  price,  a  Friendly  So¬ 
ciety  at  Rothley,  in  Leicefterfhire,  determined  to  employ  30 1. 
of  their  capital  in  purchafing  corn,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  flour 
obtained  from  it  at  a  low  price.  Their  chief  objefit  was  to 
fupply  the  members  of  the  fociety  with  flour  at  prime  coll. 
They  purpofed  alfo  to  fell  it  to  their  neighbours  at  a  price, 
which,  though  co'nfiderably  lower  than  that  at  which  the  article 
was  retailed  by  the  neighbouring  millers  and  huckfters,  might 
give  them  legal  intereft  for  their  50/.  and  indemnify  them  for 
contingent  expences  and  Ioffes.  In  a  fliort  time,  however, 
this  diftinfifion  between  members  and  other  perfons  was  thought 
invidious  ;  and  flour  was  fold  by  the  ffone  to  all  who  applied, 
on  fuch  terms  as  would  barely  reimburfe  the  price  of  the  corn 
and  the  expences,  and  afford  intereft  for  the  50I. 

It  was  their  refolution  to  fell  for  ready  money  only ;  and 
they  fixed  on  a  part  of  every  Monday,  when  two  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  were  to  attend  at  their  club-room,  and  fupply  fuch  pur- 
chafers  as  fhould  apply  there.  They  bought  a  quantity  of  corn 
with  the  affiftance  of  a  refpettable  farmer  ;  and  found  that 
they  could  fell  the  Hour  for  at  leaft  fixpence  aftone  (of  141b.) 
lefs  than  was  charged  for  flour,  apparently  of  the  fame  quality, 
by  the  neighbouring  dealers.  The  faving  to  the  purchafers 
was  about  20/.  per  cent.  Flour  continued  to  be  fold  to  the 
amount  of  10/.  or  12/.  every  week,  until  after  fome  months 
had  elapfed,  when  the  millers  lowered  the  prices,  and  the  fales 
decreafed.  From  that  time  to  the  prefent,  from  \l.  to  7 1.  has 
been  the  amount  of  the  weekly  fum  received  at  the  fales. 


When  the  plan  of  the  fociety  was  firft  fet  on  foot,  they  fold 
much  more  barley  flour  than  wheat  Hour  ;  but,  as  corn  became 
cheaper,  the  poor  returned  by  degrees  to  the  ufe  of  wheat,  to 
which  mod  of  them  had  been  accuftomed  ;  and  now  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  flour  difpoled  of  is  three  fourths  or  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  quantity  fold.  The  wheat  is  ground  into  a  fort 
of  Hour  called  “  thirds,”  without  any  of  the  finer  part  of  the 
flour  being  taken  from  it  5  and  thus  all  the  nutritious  qualities 
of  the  grain  are  preferved.  The  bread  made  of  this  flour  is 
very  wholefome  and  palatable*  and  not  fo  brown  as  that  which 
is  frequently  eaten  in  farmers’  houfes.  There  is  a  very  ready 
fale  for  the  bran,  which,  in  order  to  make  the  flour  of  the  re- 
quifite  quality,  is  feparated  at  the  mill  from  the  grofs  produce 
of  the  wheat.  The  miller  is  not  paid  for  grinding  by  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  toll,  but  in  money ;  which  is  found  to  be  by  far 
the  mod  eligible  method  of  fatisfying  his  demands.  For  fome 
time  flour  has  been  fold  on  two  days  of  the  week,  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  poor. 

The  foregoing  plan  has  effe£tually  anfwered  the  purpofe  of 
keeping  the  price  of  flour  as  low  as  that  of  corn  would  admit ; 
and,  in  fome  degree,  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  flour 
fold  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  affording  the  poor  a  certainty 
of  buying  it,  in  its  pureft  ftate,  of  the  friendly  fociety. 

Every  thing  that  contributes  to  fupply  the  poor  with  ge¬ 
nuine  flour,  at  a  fair  price,  is  of  very  great  importance  ;  other- 
wife  the  greater  part  of  the  poor  will  be  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  mealman,  the  huckfter,  or  the  baker,  for  the  chief  article 
of  their  food ;  and,  in  general,  to  pay  from  13/.  to  23/.  per 
cent.,  probably  upon  an  average  20/.  per  cent,  more  than  the 
original  coft  of  the  flour.  The  mode  adopted  at  Rothley,  is 
fuch  as  would  be  imitable  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ^ 
and  it  has  the  merit  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  differing 
individuals,  their  own  remedy  againft  the  monopoly  of  the 
millers. — It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  power  of  purchafing 
corn  is  by  no  means  fo  clear  and  decifive  a  benefit  to  the  poor, 
as  that  of  purchafing  flour  at  prime  coft. 

The  benefit  of  the  plan  adopted  at  Rothley  is  fo  evident,  the 
mode  of  procefs  fo  Ample,  and  the  amount  of  expence  fo 
eafily  afcertained,  that  arguments  in  its  favour  are  unneceffary. 
It  may  however  be  of  ufe  to  fuggeft  fome  cautions,  grounded 
on  circumftances  which  have  happened  at  Rothley,  as  to  the; 
mode  of  executing  fuch  a  plan. —  iff.  It  is  material  that  the 
price  fhould  be  fuch  as  will  allow  at  leaft  in  fome  degree  for 
therifk  of  the  fpeculation.  An  unexpefited  lofs  has  happened 
at  Rothley  by  a  fudden  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  by  the 
deftrufition  of  fome  corn  in  a  windmill. — 2dly.  The  fociety 
fhould  be  prepared  for  the  effedfts  of  a  competition,  on  the 
part  of  the  neighbouring  millers.  A  reduction  in  their  price 
of  flour,  bringing  it  nearly  if  not  quite  to  a  level  with  the 
price  of  the  fociety,  will  affuredly  take  place.  This,  though 
in  fa6t  one  of  the  very  beneficial  confequences  of  fuch  a  mea- 
fure,  will  leffen  the  cuftom  of  the  fociety  for  a  time,  while  it 
affords  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  and 
of  the  fervice  which  it  has  done  the  neighbourhood. — 3dly. 
The  accounts,  in  this  and  in  all  other  matters  of  buying  and 
felling,  fhould  be  very  correfitly  kept.  If  this  is  not  done, 
every  fuch  undertaking  will  in  the  end  be  a  lofing  trade. — 
4thly.  It  is  effential,  that  the  refolution  of  felling  for  ready 
money  only,  fhould  be  punftilio.ufly  adhered  to  :  otherwife  the 
fociety  will  hold  out  a  moft  pernicious  temptation  to  the  poor 
to  run  in  debt,  and  will  involve  itfelf  in  the  rifle  of  being  in¬ 
duced  to  give  them  ftill  more  credit,  in  order  to  obtain  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  exifting  debts.  Befides,  where  a  fociety  is  nu¬ 
merous,  and  confifts  of  manufacturers,  artizans,  and  day-la¬ 
bourers,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  afeert'aining  the  line  to  be 
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adhered  to,  when  the  rule  has  been  once  broken.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  will  vote  that  his  neighbour  thould  have  the  fame,  or  a 
greater  indulgence  than  the  perfon  who  preceded  him.  Thus  all 
the  diftinftions,  ufually  made  by  private  (hopkeepers  in  giving 
credit,  will  be  dilregarded,  and  ruin  muft  enfue.  In  cafes  of 
private  trade,  credit  is  given  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  cuf- 
tom  :  but  when  public  benefit  is  the  foie  objedt  of  a  fociety, 
they  may  difregard  the  little  arts  of  the  fhopkeeper ;  and  pro¬ 
ceed  inflexibly  upon  that  plan,  which  is  moft  beneficial  to  the 
individual,  and  to  the  public. 

Similar  modes  of  procuring  a  regular  fupply  of  flour,  at  a 
moderate  price,  have  been  adopted  at  Quorndon,  Sileby, 
Mountforrell,  and  fome  other  places  in  Leicefterfhire  ;  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  fame  benefits,  as  thofe  attending  the  execution 
of  the  plan  at  Rothley. 

An  account  of  a  mode  adopted  in  the  parifh  of  Hadham,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  for  fupplying  the  poor  with  flouaof 
the  beft  quality,  and  at  a  reafonable  rate,  is  given  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor. 

“  During  the  whole  of  the  autumn  of  1797',’’  fays  Dr.  Ha¬ 
milton,  “  complaints  were  made,  throughout  the  parifh  and 
neighbourhood  of  Hadham,  of  the  great  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
portional  price  of  wheat  at  the  markets,  and  of  flour  as  fold 
at  the  mill,  or  in  the  (hops.  I  was  very  fenfible  of  the  grounds 
for  difcontent,  both  in  the  fellers  of  wheat,  and  the  purchafers 
of  flour  ;  and,  as  a  remedy  for  the  grievance,  I  determined  to 
procure,  from  time  to  time,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  wheat 
from  the  market  (having  prevailed  on  a  very  refpedtable  miller 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  undertake  to  grind  for  me  as  much 
as  I  fhould  require),  by  which  means  I  might  be  able  to  fupply 
the  poor  of  the  whole  pariflb  with  good  flour,  and  at  a  reafon¬ 
able  price.  This  has  been  done  for  thefe  laft  three  months, 
and  i&  ftill  in  pradtice,  giving  very  great  fatisfadtion  to  the 
poor,  who  are  the  purchafers. — My  firft  purchafe  was  as 
follows : 


£■ 

s. 

d. 

no  bufhels  of  wheat  -  -  - 

30 

4 

0 

Grinding^  drefling,  and  bringing  home 

I 

12 

3 

Total 

31 

16 

3 

PRODUCE. 

340  pecks  and  3  tb.  of  flour,  at  is.  gd.  per  peck 

30 

2 

5 

18  ftrikes  of  pollard,  at  is.  6d.  per  lliike 

1 

7 

0 

2  quarters  and  4  bufhels  of  bran,  at  8s.  per  quarter 

1 

0 

0 

3 2 

9 

5 

Prime  coft 

31 

16 

3 

Profit 

0 

!3. 

2 

“  This  accommodation  to  the  poor  has  been  effedfed  without 
any  expence,  except  the  advance  of  40/.  and  with  very  little 
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trouble.  At  the  parifh  work-houfe  there  is  a  large  vacant 
room,  where  the  facks  of  flour  are  depofited,  as  they  come 
from  the  mill ;  and,  twice  in  the  week,  a  fervant  attends  two 
hours,  with  the  inafter  of  the  work-houfe,  in  the  flour  cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  poor  are,  with  great  convenience,  thus  ferved 
with  the  beft  wheat  flour,  and  with  full  meafure.’* 

Dr.  Hamilton’s  agent  fold,  during  the  fortnight,  about  40 
facks,  at  is.  a  bufhel  under  ‘he  ftiop  price  ;  the  faving  upon 
which,  to  the  poor  who  are  purchafers,  amounts  to  5/.  per 
week  :  he  is  not  at  prefent  able  to  tell  exadtly  what  the  profit 
or  lofsps  ;  but  he  believes  it  is  not  much  either  way.  Wheat 
too  has  been  rifing  almoft  every  week  for  fome  time  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  he  muft  raife  his  price  one  penny  in  the  peck.  His  cal¬ 
culation,  as  to  the  load  of  wheat  which  he  has  juft  bought,  is 
as  follows  : 


£. 

S. 

d. 

Price  of  the  load  - 

12 

O 

O 

Grinding,  ditto  " 

0 

8 

0 

Carriage  from  the  mill 

0 

3 

9 

PRODUCE. 

12 

1 1 

9 

124  pecks  of  flour,  at  is.  lod. 

1 1 

7 

4 

8  ftrikes  of  pollard,  at  is.  6d. 

0 

12 

'O 

1  quarter  of  bran,  at  8s. 

0 

8 

0 

12 

7 

4 

Lofs 

O 

4 

5 

OBSERVATIONS. 

12 

1 1 

9 

By  thefe  means  the  poor  are  enabled  to  purchafe  their  flour, 
with  a  faving  of  at  leaft  46?.  in  every  peck,  exclufive  of  the 
benefit  of  having  it  of  the  beft  fort,  and  full  meafure* 
which,  at  5/.  per  week  (the  gain  on  twenty  facks),  amounts 
to  260 l.  per  ann. ;  being  two-thirds  of  the  whole  poor’s-rate  of 
the  parifh  of  Hadham.  This  plan  gives  fuch  general  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  it  will  probably  be  foon  adopted  in.  the  adjoining  pa- 
rifhes ;  the  poor  of  which  have  been,  in  fome  inftances,  (up- 
plied  from  the  flock.  It  is  alfo  beneficial  to  the  other  clafles 
of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  :  the  miller,  upon  this  flour  being 
fold,  at  firft  reduced  his  price  from  8s.  8 d.  to  8s.  4 d. ;  and  he 
has  not  raifed  it  for  the  laft  two  months,  though  the  price  jo£ 
wheat  eonfiderably  advanced  during  that  period. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  done,  to  enable  the  poor  to  procure 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  at  a  moderate  rate,  of  full  meafure,  and 
of  good  quality,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance.  It  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  this  country,  that,  in  every  article  of  food,  the 
profits  of  the  fpeculator  interfere  between  the  growth  and  the 
confumption  ;  and,  in  fome  inftances,  increafe  the  price  to 
nearly  double.  If  the  farmer  would  fupply  his  labourer  with 
flour,  potatoes,  bacon,  and  cheefe,  j-  at  prime  colt,  he  would 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  family  much  better,  and  at  lefs  ex_ 


*  It  is  faid  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Hamilton’s  obfervation,  that  in  the  fouth  divifion  of  Eafington  ward,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  on  a  ftridt  infpedlion  of  weights  and  fcales  by  order  of  the  magiftrates,  the  deficiency  dilcovcred  in  the  fmaller  fhop3' 
was  fuch  (as  appears  by  the  ftatement  of  the  chief  conftable  who  made  the  examination)  as  had  occafioned  a  lols  to  the  poor 
of  that  diftridt,  though  fmall  and  by  no  means  populous,  amounting  to  not  lefs  than  coo/,  a-year. 

-f  It  would  be  a  very  defirablc  thing  that  the  poor  fhould  be  able  to  fupply  themfelves  with  beer  of  their  own  brewing,  with¬ 
out  being  obliged  always  to  recur  to  the  alehoufe.  We  are  aware  of  the  diiadvantage  in  brewing  fmall  quantities  j  but  that  mioht 
be  compenfated  for  by  great  advantages,  and  by  the  fuperior  flavour  of  beer  brewed  and  drank  at  home. — The  following  receipt 
is  according  to  the  proportions  ufed  in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry,  at  Shrewfbury.  Take  half  a  bufhel  of  malt,  and  four  pounds  of 
treacle,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  hops ;  this  will  make  twenty-five  gallons  of  beer  j  the  coft  of  which  (fuppofing  the 
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pence,  and  'hereby  prevent  the  increafe  of  the  poor’s-rate  ;  he  Dr.  DaIswin,  the  frequent  rains  of  our  climate,  are  apt  not 
would  attach  him  to  hisfervice,  and  put  an  end  to  the  old  com-  only  to  wafh  off  the  farina  from  the  bursting  anthers,  and  thus 
plaint  of  the  “  rambling  and  unfettled  difpofition  of  the  poor to  prevent  the  impregnation  of  the  piftil,  but  alfo  to  delay  the 
be  would  alfo  keep  down  the  price  of  labour  ;  which  is  necef-  ripening  of  the  fruit  or  feeds,  from  the  want  of  a  due  evapo- 
farily  increafed  on  account  of  the  difadvantageous  fituation  in  ration  of  their  perfpirable  matter,  as  well  as  from  the  defi- 
w'nich  the  labourer  is  placed  as  to  the  purchafe  of  every  necef-  ciency  of  folar  light  in  the  cloudy  feafons.  In  another  place 
fary  of  life.  In  fliart,  the  farmer  would  do  his  labourer  much  of  his  admirable  Phytologia,  this  philofopher  remarks  that,  as 
good,  and  himfelf  more;  a  fuperfiuous  fupply  of  water  is  more  friendly  to  the  growth 

FLOWERS  (Encycl.).  Though  no  parts  of  plants  are  more  of  leaf-bnds,  than  to  the  generation  of  flower-buds,  the  pro- 
generally  known  than  their  flowers,  yet  the  definitions  given  by  duftion  of  feeds  maybe  forwarded  by  fupply  ing  their  roots, 
different  authors  of  this  word  are  very"  various,  and  neceffury  to  with  lefs  water  than  ufual.  But  when  the  blolfoms  appear, 
be  explained  in  order  to  the  underftanding  of  their  works,  an  addition  of  water  promotes  their  growth,  by  affording 
Jungius  defines  it  to  be  the  moil  tender  part  of  a  plant,  re-  nourifhment,  which  thould  again  be  leffened,  when  the  fruit 
markable  tor  its  colour  or  form,  or  for  both,  and  cohering  with  has  acquired  its  full  fize,  both  to  promote  its  maturity  and  im- 
the  fruit.  But  this  author  himfelf  acknowledges  his  defini-  prove  its  flavour;  as  -the  feccharine  matter  and  eSbntial  oil 
tion  to  be  too  limited,  as  there  are  feveral  plants  whole  flowers  will  thus  be  in  a  lefs  diluted  hate. — Although  the  fruit  may 
are  produced  remote  from  their  fruit.  Mr.  Ray  fays,  the  become  fweeter  and  larger,  when  the  green  as  well  as  the 
flowers  cohere  for  the  moft  part  with  the  rudiments  of  the  floral  leaves  continue  on  the  tree,  yet  the  corols,  with  the  fta- 
fruit  :  which  is  likewife  a  phrafeology  too  inaccurate  to  be  ad-  mens,  ftigmas,  and  neftaries  (the  fucceeding  fruit  not  confi- 
mitted  in  definitions.  Tournefort  defines  the  flower  to  be  a  dered),  fuffer,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Darwin,  no  injury  when 
'part  of  a  plant  very  often  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  colours,  both  kinds  of  leaves  are  removed,  as  by  the  depredations  of 
for  the  moft  part  adhering  to  the  young  fruit,  to  which  it  feems  infefts.  Nay,  fome  florifts  affert,  that  the  flowers  thus  be- 
to  afford  the  firft  nourifhment,  in  order  to  explicate  its  moft  come  ftronger,  producing  no  bulbs,  as  is  the  cafe  with  tulips 
tender  parts  :  but  this  is  {fill  a  more  indeterminate  definition  and  hyacinths. 

than  the  former.  Pontedera  defines  a  flower  to  be  a  part  of  a  2.  -The  variegated  colours  of  the  petals  of  flowers  are  fo 
plant,  unlike  the  reft  in  form  and  nature.  If  the  flower  has  a  beautiful,  and  afford  fuch  delight  to  the  eye  of  the  contem- 
tube,  it  adheres  to,  or  is  fixed  very  near,  the  embryo,  to  theufe  plative  naturalift,  as  to  deferve  fome  inveftigation.  It  is  pro¬ 
of  which  it  is  fubfervient ;  but  if  the  flower  has  no  tube,  then  bable  that  varieties  in  the  colours  of  Angle  flowers  railed  from 
its  bale  does  not  adhere  to  the  embryo.  This  definition  is  feeds,  may  be  generally  obtained  by  flowing  thofle  which  al- 
fcarce  intelligible,  except  to  expert  botanifts.  Juffien  defines  ready  poflefs  different  {hades,  contiguous  to  others  of  the  flame 
a  flower  to  be  compofed  of  chives  and  a  piftillum,  and  to  be  of  fpecies  ;  or,  by  bending  the  flowers  of  one  colour,  and  fhaking 
ufle  in  the  generation  of  the  plant;  but  this  definition  is  too  the  anther-duft  over  thofe  of  another.  Thus  Dr.  Darwin 
imperfetft,  as  there  are  many  plants  in  which  the  piftillum  is  fuppofes  the  beds  of  the  corn  blue-bottle,  centaurea  cyanus,  ac- 
flound  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  chives,  many  flowers  which  quire  thofe  beautiful  fliades  of  blue,  purple,  and  white.  As 
have  no  piftillum,  and  many  which  have  no  chives.  Vaillant  fome  animals  change  their  natural  colours,  when  tranfplanted 
has  been  happier  in  his  definition.  He  fays,  that  flowers  are  in  different  fituations  of  foil,  a  fimilar  effefl  may  be  produced 
the  organs  which  conftitute  the  flexes  of  plants,  which  are  by  flowing  flowers  in  faftitious  compofts,  which  confiderably 
flometimes  found  naked,  and  without  any  covering  ;  and  that  differ  from  each  other  with  refpeft  to  vegetable  nutriment,  and 
the  petals  which  moft  of  them  have  are  no  way  effentia!  to  perhaps  alfo  in  their  colour.  Experiments  on  this  flubjeft,  as 
their  ufe,  but  ferve,  and  are  intended,  merely  as  covers  for  well  as  on  the  variegation  of  the  leaves  of  ftirubs  and  trees,  are 
them:  but  yet,  as  thefle  coats  or  coverings  are  the  moft  con-  however  wanting  to  confirm  this  conje£ture ;  though  the  latter 
flpicuous  and  moft  beautiful  parts  of  the  flowers,  thefe  are  to  probably  originates  from  foil  or  fituation,  and  may  be  com¬ 
be  called  flowers,  be  they  of  whatever  form  or  ftrufture  or  co-  municated  by  ingrafting.— The  origin  of  new  colours  in 
lour;  and  whether  they  contain  the  organs  of  both  flexes  in  flowers,  and  of  variegated  foliage,  is  imagined  to  arife  from 
each  individual,  or  only  of  one,  or  even  but  of  fome  part  of  the  want  of  nourifhment  of  the  foil  on  which  they  grow,  corn- 
one,  provided  they  are  not  of  the  fame  figure  and  colour  with  pared  to  that  afligned  to  them  by  Nature;  or  from  a  defeat  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  (horteft  and  moft  exprefs  defi-  moifture  and  of  heat ;  a  fuppofition  countenanced  by  the 
nition,  however,  feems  to  be  that  of  Martin ;  which  is,  that  dwarfifh  fize  of  fluch  plants,  in  general,  and  efpecially  by  the 
flowers  are  the  organs  of  generation  of  both  flexes,  adhering  to  reduced  flature  of  tulips,  when  their  petals  acquire  various  co- 
a  common  placenta,  together  with  their  common  covering;  or  lours. 

of  either  flex  feparately,  with  its  proper  coverings  if  it  have  The  immediate  caufle  of  the  various  colours  prefented  by 
any.  fome  flowers,  fuch  as  poppies,  has  not  hitherto  been  diftin&ly 

The  parts  of  flowers  have  been  already  deferibed  under  afeertained  ;  but  Dr.  Darwin  conjectures  that,  as  they  are 
Botany,  p.  33,  yet  we  apprehend  the  following  general  re-  not  variable  by  the  obliquity  with  which  they  ara  feen,  like 
marks  made  by  eminent  botanifts,  on  growth,  enlargement ,  thofe  of  mother-pearl,  card- fifh,  &c.  they  do  not  depend  on  the 
colours,  and  duplication  of  flowers,  particularly  thofe  of  Dr.  thinnefls  of  their  pellicle,  and  may,  therefore,  arife  from  the 
Darwin,  will  be  very  acceptable.  greater  facility  which  fome  parts  of  vegetables,  more  than 

I.  It  is  an  eftablifhed  faff,  that  flowers  as  well  as  fruits  others,  poflefs  in  parting  with  their  oxygen  (which  flee)  when 
grow  larger  in  the  (hade,  and  ripen  and  decay  fooneft  when  expofled  to  the  fun’s  light ;  tor  all  flowers  are  more  or  lefs 
expofed  to  the  fun.  Hence,  likewife,  the  foliage  or  buds  of  blanched  before  they  firft  open. 

plants  requires  more  moifture  for  its  vigorous  growth  than  3.  The  origin  of  double  flowers  is  believed  to  refult  from  the 
their  flowers,  or  organs  of  fruftification.  Further,  obferves  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant,  in  confequence  of  exceflivenou- 


value  of  the  grains  to  be  only  equal  to  the  expence  of  fuel)  would  be  2d.  a  gallon,  where  the  materials  were  purchafed  to  the 
beft  advantage  ;  and,  when  bought  at  the  retail  fhop,  about  3d.  The  receipt  was  tried  and  found  to  anfwer  ;  the  beer  being 
very  good,  •  It  was  fit  fqr  ufe  in  a  fortnight;  but  it  is  not  calculated  for  keeping,  particularly  in  warm  weather. 
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rlfhment,  moifture,  and  warmth  :  the)'  arife  from  the  increafe 
of  fume  parts  of  the  flower*  and  the  confequent  exclufion  of 
others.  As  they  produce  a  greater  blaze  of  colour  in  a  fmall 
fpace,  and  continue  in  bloom  for  fome  weeks  longer  than  Tingle 
flowers,  the  method  of  producing  them  from  feeds  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  Botanills  very  properly  term  fuch  multiplied 
flowers  vegetable  monfiers,  becaufe  they  poflefs  no  (la mens  or 
piflils,  and  therefore  can  produce  no  feeds. — Neverthelefs,  they 
are  frequently  railed  immediately  from  feeds;  becauie  flowers 
cultivated  with  more  manure,  moifture,  and  warmth  than  is 
congenial  to  them,  not  only  grow  larger  and  more  vigftroufiy, 
but  likewife  fhew  a  tendency  to  become  double,  by  having  one 
or  two  fupernumerary  piflils  in  each  flower,  fuch  as  the  flock 
July  flower,  cheiranthus,  and  anemone.  It  is  fldl  more  re¬ 
markable,  that  this  duplicature  is  communicated  to  thofe  indi¬ 
vidual  blofl'oms  :  hence  florifls  tie  a  thread  round  fuch  flowers, 
to  mark  them,  and  to  collect  their  feeds  feparately,  from  which 
double  or  full  flowers  are  faid  to  be  uniformly  produced,  if  they 
be  cultivated  with  additional  manure,  moifture,  and  warmth, 
as  has  been  already  obferved. — There  fublifls  a  curious  ana¬ 
logy,  concludes  Dr,  Darwin,  between  thefe  vegetable  mon- 
fters  and  thofe  of  the  animal  world  •  for  a  duplicature  of 
limbs  frequently  attends  the  latter,  as  chickens  and  turkeys 
with  four  legs  and  four  wings,  and  calves  with  two  heads.  In 
mules,  alfo,  the  moft  important  organs  become  deficient,  fo 
that  they  cannot  propagate  their  fpecies  ;  exabtly  analogous  to 
thefe  full  flowers  which,  from  the  fame  caufe,  produce  no  feed. 
With  refpeft  to  botanic  fyflems,  it  may  be  obferved  from  thefe 
vegetables  of  exuberant  growth,  that  the  ftamens  and  piflils 
are  lefs  liable  to  change  than  the  corols  and  nectaries  ;  conle- 
quently,  that  they  are  more  proper  parts  for  arranging  plants 
into  dalles ;  and  that  on  this  idea  Linnjeus  conftrurited  his 
unrivalled  fyftem.  Laftly,  the  calyx,  or  perianth,  being  feldom 
found  in  a  double  or  multiplied  Rate,  is  the  next  part  of  a 
flower  that  is  liable  to  the  lead  changes ;  and  may,  therefore, 
on  accurate  infpeftion,  ferve  to  detebl  the  genera  of  double 
flowers. 

FOCHABERS,  a  town  in  Banffshire,  feated  in  a  plain,  near 
the  river  Spey.  Here  is  Gordon  caftle,  the  princely  manfion 
of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  ;  and  in  the  town,  many  girls  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  fpinning,  and  the  manufacture  of  tewing  thread,  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  the  duchefs.  It  is  48  miles  N.W.  of 
Aberdeen. 

FO-CHAN,  a  village  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Quang- 
tong.  It  is  called  a  village,  becaufe  it  has  no  walls  nor  a  pre- 
fiding  governor,  although  it  has  a  great  trade,  and  contains 
more  houfes  and  inhabitants  than  Canton.  It  is  reckoned  to 
be  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  to  contain  i,oco,ooo  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  j.2  miles  from  Canton. 

FOCHIA  NOVA,  a  fea-port  of  Natolia,  with  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  and  a  caftle.  The  Venetians  beat  theTurkith  fleet,  near 
this  place,  in  1650.  It  is  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Sanderley,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Smyrna.  Long. 
26.  39.  E.  Lat.  38.  44.  N. 

FODWAR,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the  Danube, 
oppofite  Coloeza  Long.  19.  16.  E.  Lat.  46.  39.  N. 

FOGAR  AS,  a  town  and  cattle  of  Tranfylvania,  on  the  river 
Alauta,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Hermanftadt.  Long.  25.  25.  E. 
Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

FOGGi  A,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Capitanata,  feated  near  the 
Cerbero,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Manfredonia. 

FOGLIA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  on  the  confines  of 
Tufcany,  cioflfes  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Venice,  and  Pefaro. 

FOGL1SSO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  five  miles  N.W.  of 
Chivas,  and  13  W.  of  Cretcentino. 

FOHR,  or  Foka,  aft  illand  of  Denmark,  about  12  miles  in 
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circumference,  near  the  coaft  of  Slefwick.  Long.  5.  31.  E. 
Lat.  54.  44.  N. 

FOI  A,  an  ancient  town  of  Natolia,  on  the  gulf  of  Smyrna, 
with  a  good  harbour  and  a  flrong  caftle,  30  miles  N.  of  Smyrna. 

FOIX,  a  to\vn~of  France,  in  the  department  of  Arriege. 
Here  is  a  manufacture  of  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  and  fome  cop¬ 
per-mills,  which  metal  is  a.  confiderable  objeCt  of  commerce. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Arriege,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees,  eight 
miles  S.  of  Pan] era.  Long.  1.  32.  E.  Lat.  43.  o.  N. 

FOLIGNI,  an  epifcopal  and  trading  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Umbriar;  remarkable  for  its  lvveetmeats,  paper-mills, 
filk  manufactures,  arid  fairs.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  near  a  fertile  plain,  69  miles  N.  of  Rome.  Long. 
12.  24.  E.  Lat.  42.  48.  N. 

FONDI,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavo-ro, 
feated  on  a  fertile  plain,  but  in  a  bad  air,  near  a  lake  of  its  own 
name,  42  miles  N.W.  of  Capua,  and  50  S.E.  of  Rome. 
Long.  13.  24.  E.  Lat.  41.  22.  N 

FONG-TSIANG-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Chen-fi.  Its  diftriCt  contains  eight  cities  of  the  fecund  and 
third  clafs.  It  is  495  miles  S.W.  of  Pekin. 

FONS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  five 
miles  N.W.  of  Figeac.  Long.  1.  55.  E.  Lat.  44.  37.  N. 

FONTAINE  L’EVEQUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  North,  near  the  river  Sambre,  three  miles  W. 
of  Charleroy.  Long.  4.  18.  E.  Lat.  50.  23.  N. 

FONTANETTO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  leven  miles  E.  of 
Crefeentino. 

FONTF.LLO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  fix  miles  N.E, 
of  Lamego.  Long.  7  27.  W.  Lat.  51.  36.  N. 

FONTENAI-LE-COMTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Vendee.  It  has  a  woollen  manufacture,  and  its 
fair  is  famous  for  cattle,  particularly  for  mules,  on  which  lalt 
account  it  is  reforted  to  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Vendee,  near  the  hay  of  Bifcay,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Rochelle. 
Long.  o.  55.  W.  Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

FONTEVRAULT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maine  and  Loire.  Here  was  a  famous  abbey,  founded  by 
Robert  d’Arbriflel,  in  1100.  It  was  the  chief  of  a  religious 
order,  which,  by  a  Angular  whim  of  the  founder,  confided  of 
both  fexes,  and  the  general  of  which  was  a  woman.  Queen 
Bertrade,  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  was  among  the  firft  nuns  that 
entered  this  abbey.  It  is  nine  miles  S.E.  of  Saumur,  and  160 
S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  o.  Lat.  47.  9.  N. 

FONTICULUS,  or  Fontanella,  in  furgery,  an  ifliie, 
feton,  or  fmall  ulcer,  made  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  caufe  a  difeharge. 

FORCALQUIER,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  de« 
partment  of  the  Lower  Alps,  feated  on  a  hill,  by  the  river  - 
Laye,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Aix.  Long.  5.  48.  E.  Lat.  43.  38.  N. 

FORCHEIM,  a  flrong  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Bamberg,  with  a  fine  arlenal.  It  furrendered  to  the  French 
in  1796,  but  the  Auftrians  compelled  them  to  abandon  itfoon 
afterward.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wifent  and 
Rednitz,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bamberg.  Long.  11.  2.  E. 
Lat.  49.-44.  N. 

FORCING  ( Encyel .).  The  following defeription  of  newly- 
invented  moveable  forcing-frames  for  plants,  &c.  by  Benard,  2 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Seine  and  Oite,  was 
read  at  a  public  fitting  of  that  Society. 

“  It  is  uncertain,”  fays  the  author,  “  whether  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  any  artificial  means  of  accelerating  vege¬ 
tation  ;  countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  not 
compelling  them  to  feek  the  afliftance  of  art  to  fupply  any  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  liberality  of  nature. 

“  With  regard  to  our  own  anceftors,  it  appears  that  the 
objefts  of  induflry  being  then  equally  rude  with  the  huds  ens- 
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ployed  in  its  labours,  and  governed  by  many  ridiculous  prac¬ 
tices  converted  by  fuperftition  into  irrefragable  laws,  agriculture 
.was  wholly  deflitute  of  that  efiimation  which  is  fo  requilite  to 
animate  every,  fpecies  of  human  induftry. 

,c  On  this  fubjefit  mention  has  been  made  of  the  kitchen- 
gardens  eftablifhed  by  order  of  Francis  I.  at  Anet,  near  the 
.foteft  of  Yvri,  under  the  infpediion  of  a  fkilful  gardener  named 
Martin;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  for  Henry  IV.  at  St.  Ger- 
main-en  Laye,  that  arcades  open  to  the  fouth  were  fir!t  eredted 
for  accelerating  the  growth  of  peas. 

.  “  La  Quintinie,  who  formed  the  fuperb  kitchen-garden  at 

Verfailles,  fcarcely  made  any  further  advances ;  it  is  well 
knowm  that  fruits  and  flowers  were  at  that  time  brought  by 
port  from  Provence  to  Lewis  XIV.  for  the  gratification  of  his 
court.  ,  x 

“  Fagon,  at  the  Jardin-des-plantes,  at  Paris,  caufed  fome 
glazed  l'afhes  to  be  eonftrudted  for  foreign  plants,  which,  for 
want  of  fufficient  light,  could  not  flourifh  in  the  green-houfes 
built  for  orange-trees,  fuch  as  the  fuperb  orangsrie  at  Ver¬ 
bifies.  To  thofe  fafhes  were  added  ftoves  and  furnaces.  But 
the'e  methods  were  fcarcely  applied  to  forcing  fruit  till  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. 

“  We  are  alfured  that  an  Englifhman  named  Gordon  was 
the  firlt  who  made  experiments  of  this  kind,  in  confequence  of 
obferving  that  a  vine-branch,  which  accidentally  Entered  be¬ 
tween  two  fafhes  of  a  window,  put  out  leaves  long  before  the 
reft  of  the^ftem,  and  that  the  forced  grapes  it  produced  ripened 
better. 

“  Hence  arofe  all  the  hot-houfe  fafhes,  the  frame-lights,  head- 
glafi’es,  or  covers,  formed  of  fmall  panes  of  glafs,  juined  toge¬ 
ther  in  leaden  frames,  and  thofe  formed  of  large  plate-glafs. 
At  length  Richard  Senior  built,  both  for  himfelf  at  St  Ger¬ 
main,  and  afterwards  for  the  king  at  Trianon,  hot-houfes,  in 
which  werefeen,  for  the  firft  time  in  France,  peaches!  cherries, 
plums,  ftrawberries,  apricots,  and  vines,  bearing  fruit  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  lilacs,  rofes,  honeyfuckles,  leringas,  hya¬ 
cinths,  narcitfules,  and  other  flowery,  in  full  bloom. 

■  “  In  the  Ecole  du  Potager,  written  by  Combles,  about  1750, 
are  the  details  relative  to  the  management  of  the  glafs  covers 
and  fafhes ;  but  a  great  improvement  ftill  remained,  which 
has  been  accompjifhed  in  the  invention  of  the  forcing-frames 
(Pavilions  de  primeurs ),  to  which  M.  Benard  has  been  led  by 
various  and  fucceffive  attempts  npw  fubmitted  by  him  to  the 
public.  As  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  give  an  account  of  thefe 
attempts  and  of  the  management  of  them,  we  ought  in  the  firft 
place  to  Hate  the  di  mentions  of  the  frame-lights  compofed  of 
only  two  parts. 

“  The  lower  part,  a  (fee  Plate  30,  figs.  1,  2,  3),  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  lquare  fafhes,  the  lower  about  13  decime¬ 
tres  (4  feet  French ;  fee  Measure,  Supp  ),  the  upper  only  9. 

“  dhh  latter  is  railed  above  the  former  about  5  decimetres 
(13  inches  French  ),  and  the  two  are  joined  by  fmall  iron  rods 
fit  for  the  reception  of  the  panes  of  glafs. 

"  The  upper  part  b ,  confifts  of  a  wooden  fafh,  bearing  alfo 
four  iron  rods  at  the  corners,  and  four  in  the  middle,  joined 
together  at  a  tingle  point  c,  where  a  heavy  ring  is  affixed ; 
the  inclination  of  this  upper  part  being  lefs  rapid,  as  in  the 
broken  roofs  ( toils  broifes )  of  the  common  green-houfes  :  it  is 
only  3  decimet-fes  by  8  fur  the  half  breadth. 

“  During  the  time  when  the  vegetation,  having  grown  up, 
requires  more  height  in  the  building,  a  height  of  wood  may 
be  placed  between  the  two  portions  fo  as  to  raife  the  upper 
part  one  decimetre,  at  leaft  ;  another  placed  below  would  raife  .. 
the  whole,  when  needful,  more  than  two. 

“  From  this  arrangement  of  the  glafs  ariles  a  mafs  of  light 
extremely  valuable  to  vegetation.  The  proximity  of  the  glafs 
is  another  advantage,  which  is  the  more  important,  as  it  is  well 


known  that  plants  kept  under  glafs  .become  etkile,  that  is,  grow 
weak  by  lengthening  themfelves  to  excels  in  order  to  reach 
and  touch  the  glafs,  near  which  the  influence  of  the  fun  is 
always  greateft.  And,  laflly.  fhe  inclination  of  the  glafs,  and 
its  being  placed  in  three  different  planes,  increafes  more  and 
more  the  effedt  of  the  folar  heat. 

"  Shutters  applied  in  fuccefiion,  whether  toward  the  north 
or  toward  the  fun,  protect  the  plants  from  the  cold  or  fhield 
them  from  an  excefs  of  heat,  and  may  be  uled  throughout  the 
whole  during  the  winter  nights. 

“  Thus,  with  mere  glazed  frame-lights,  a  great  number  of 
young  and  delicate  plants  may  be  reared,  efpe  ially  the  fineft 
.melons  and  cantaloups  ;  or  more  common  productions  may  be 
accelerated,  as  ftrawberries.  French-beans,  and  the  eafiy  cab¬ 
bages,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  flowers  :  or  fm  filer  ereri  ons  may 
be  made  for  tbefe  various. ufes  :  but  the  extent  cf  the  ground 
thus  preferved  from  the  chilling  moifture  of  cold  rains  is  an 
advantage  not  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten  ;  and  frame-lights, 
of  1 3  decimetres  fquare,  being  eafily  removed  by  one  man,  or 
cultivated  to  the  nfidit  of  them,  that  fize  appears  meft  con¬ 
venient. 

“  All  this,  however,  conflitutes  but  half  the  merit  of  thefe 
hot-houfes.  It  is  evident  they  may  be  placed  over  a  hot-bed, 
accompanied  .with,  chafing- difiles,  and  their  .{butters  covered 
and  furrounded  with  horfe-dung  when  needful  ;  though,  as  is 
well  known  the  heat  of  that  lubftance,  which  is  often  difficult 
to  be  obtained,  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  be  kept  up. 

“  The  heat  of  furnaces  is  liable  to  the  fame  objections,  on 
account  of  their  extent,  even  in  the  lmalleft  hot-houfes. 
Another  defeCt  in  thefe  buildings  is  the  dittance  of  the  plants 
from  the  glafs.  A  third  arifes  from  the  great  mafs  of  air 
heated  to  a  lefts  ;  not  to  mention  the  no  lefs  important  mafs  of 
the  materials,  naturally  cold  in  themfelves,  of  which  the  walls 
are  built.  Laftly,  their  being  ftationary  is  one  of  the 
greateft  obftacles  to  their  being  employed  in  horticulture. 
They  are  an  expence  only  to  be  inemred  by  land-owners,  and 
by  land-owners  who  live  in  affluence,  or  by  an  extremely  fmall 
number  of  gardeners,  induftrious  enough  to  derive  from  their 
hot-houfes  a  quantity  of  fruit,  which,  if  it  does  not  enrich,  in¬ 
demnifies  them  at  leaft  for  the  expences  attending  this  method, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  only  one  known. 

“  All  thefe  inconveniences  feem  to  be  avoided  by  the  frame- 
lights,  to  which  M.  Benard  has  adapted  an  apparatus  for  pro¬ 
curing  heat  from  a  kind  of  fuel  equally  convenient  and  oeco- 
nomical,  namely,  two  fmall  furnaces,  in  one  of ‘which,  k,  is 
placed  a  ftrong  earthen  pan  filled  with  the  dregs  of  oil,  or  two, 
in  cafe  of  extreme  ' need ;  a  fecund  furnace,  g,  above,  with 
another  pan  placed  there  at  the  time  when  the  fire  is  lighted ; 
an  iron-pipe,  f,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  to  wa  rn  the 
wood  and  earth  by  means  of  the  fmoke  palling  through  it ;  the 
circulation  of  which  lmoke1  is  furthered  by  the  fecond  furnace, 
where  the  end  of  the  pipe  pafling  through  it  receives  a  local 
heat,  which  rarefies  the  air  throughout  the  whole  j  pe  ;  a 
wooden  box,  j,  to  inclofe  thefe  parts,  which  are  conftrutfted  of 
thin  materials  ;  an  iron  pipe,  £,’  terminating,  if  needful,  m  a  T, 
to  carry  off  the  fmoke  when  it  has  become  ulelels.  This  is  the 
whole  apparatus,  and  about  a  kilogram  of  oil  per  night,  value 
x2  and  15  cents  the  whole  expenc.-.  5  or  600  francs  at  moft 
laid  out  in  conftrudting  two  of  thefe  forcing- frames  with  fire- 
apparatus,  and  four  without,  which  are  ne.ceftary  for  placing 
more  at  large  the  plants  reared  in  the  former,  ought,  according 
to  M.  Benard’s  eftimate,  whqfe  experience  on  this  fubjedt  ren¬ 
ders  his  opinion  decifive,  to  produce  as  much  effedt  as  a  hot- 
houfe  that  has  coft  3  or  4000  francs,  and  which  would  require 
a  confumption  of  leveral  fathoms  of  wood. 

“  The  (Economical  gardener  alio  finds  an  advantage  in 
having  it  in  his  power  to  keep  the  parts  not  actually  in  ufe 
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tinder  cover,  by  which  they  laft;  Idrjger,  and  their  expenceis 
confequently  diminilhed. 

“  Laftly,  by  fubftituting  a  number  of  thefe  forcing- frames 
for  one  hot-houfe,  an  advantage  which  mud  be  confidered  as 
almoft  invaluable  is  obtained;  that  of  varying  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  accommodating  it  to  the  different  plants  they  contain, 
as  well  as  Jo  their  various  periods  of  vegetation  ” 

FORDINGBRIDGE,  a  town  in  Hampfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday";  fealed  on  the  A' on  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Win- 
chefler,  and'87  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long  1. 40.  W.  Lat. 
50.  56.  NT. 

FOREZ,  a  late  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Auvergne,  on  the  S.  by  Velay,  and  the  Vivarais,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Lyonnois,  and  on  the  N.  by  Burgundy  and  the  Bourbon- 
nois.  It  .s  watered  by  the  Loire,  and  feveral  other  Breams, 
and  has  feveral  mines  of  coal.  and  iron.  It  now  forms,  with 
the  Lyonnois,  the  department  of  Rhone  and  Loire. 

FORP1CULA  ( Encycl .).  In  that  article,  we  omitted  to 
refer  the  reader  to  (Plate  25,  in  vol.  f II.).  To  what  has  there 
been  faid  we  with  again  to  enter  our  proteft  againlt  the  truly 
1 vulgar  opinion  that  this  harmlefs  inlcdt  (the  Earwig)  has  the 
lealt  difpofition  to  enter  the  human  Car  by  choice.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  is  fo  repugnant  to  its  habits  as  moifture,  and  particularly 
of  that  cLmm)  kind  which  the  ear  fupplies,  and  which  mull  1  e 
a  great  impediment  to  the  freedom  of  its  motions.  In  the  firft 
fummer  of  the  militia  encampments  in  the  former  war  with 
France,  a  whole  regiment  were  affigned  feme  ground  on  the 
downs  near  Winchefier,  which  liter  ally  /warmed  with  thefe  in- 
feds.  During  the  whole  feafon  not  a  tingle  inilance  occurred 
of  an  earwig’s  taking  up  its  abode  in  the  human  ear.  One  fol- 
diet;  only,  out  of  nine  hundred,  met  with  the  accident  of  an 
earwig’s  falling  into  his  ear  trotn  the  lop  of  the  tent  in  which  he 
lay  atleep  ;  but  even  this  occafioned  him  no  great  inconve¬ 
nience;  the  in  fed  was  at  once  killed  by  pouring  a  little  oil 
into  the  ear,  and  extraded  by  fyringing  with  warm  water. 

FORGES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Seine  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waters.  It  is  60  miles  N.W. 
of  Paris.  Long  o.  40.  E  Lat  49.  38.  N. 

FORNELLO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife,  17  miles 
W.  of  .Molife. 

FORNOVO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of  Parma  ;  near 
which,  in  1493,  Charles  \  III.  of  France  obtained  a  vidory 
over  the  princes  of  Italy.  It  is  eight  miles  W  S.W.  of  Parma. 

FORTAL  CE,  in  Scots  law,  tignified  anciently  a  fmall 
place  of  (Length,  original’y  built  for  the  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  which  on  that  account  was  formerly  reckoned  inter 
regalia,  and  did  not  go  along  with  the  lands  upon  which  it  was 
fituated  without  a  tpecial  grant  from  the  crown  Now,  for- 
talices  are  carried  by  a  general  grant  of  the  lands ;  and  the 
word  is  become  fynonimous  with  manor-place,  mefluage,  &c. 

FORTE  VENTURA,  one  of  the  Canary  HTfands,  65  miles 
in  length,  and  of  a  very  irregular  breadth,"  confiding  of  two 
pen  inf.  1  las,  joined  by  an  itlhmus  12  miles  in  breadth  It  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  v/heat,  barley,  beeves,  and  goats.  Long.  14. 
26.  W.  Lat.  28.  4.  N. 

FORTKOSE,  a  borough  in  Rofsfhire,  fituate  on  the  Frith 
of  Murray,  nearly  oppotite  Fort  George,  and  nine  miles  W.  of 
Invernefs. 

FOSSANO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Piedmont,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
fituated  on  the  Sture,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Coni,  and  27  S.E.  of 
Pignerol.  Long.  7.  c, 6.  E.  Lat.  44.  45.  N. 

FOSSE,  a  town  of  Wetiphalia,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Liege, 


fituate  between  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  feven  rpiles  W.  of  Na¬ 
mur.  Long.  4.  40.  E.  Lat.  50.  2 6.  N. 

FOSSIL  alkali  (Encycl.  j ■  The  nature  and  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  fubftance  have  been  fully  fet  forth  ;  but  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  deferibe  fome  of  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  feparated  from  fea-falt,  of  which  It^ is  the  bafis. 

In  Augufi,  1781,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Alex.  For- 
dycs,  for  his  new  procetfes,  by  which  the  alkali  contained  in  fea- 
falt,  rock  fait,  fa!t-fprings,fa!t-cake,Glauber’s  fait,  and  vitriolat- 

ed  tartar,  may  be  feparated  from  the  marine  or  vitriolic  acids _ \ 

He firfi  converts  fall-water,  8cc.  into  Glauber’s  fait,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  vitriolic  acid,  or  of  tiny  fubftance  containing  the  latter. 
This  fait  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  a  double  quantity  of  lime, 
chalk,  or  any  other  calcareous  earth,  or  iron,  or  with  ahy  fub- 
ilance  containing  that  metal.  The  whole  is  to  be  placed  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  vault,  or  other  refervoir,  fecured  from  the  rain  til!  it 
is  completely  decompofed,  when  the  alkali  is  to  be  extracted  by 
diflolving  it  in  water  and  evaporating  it  to  drynefs.  Or,  the 
patentee  employs  6olbs.  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  vitriolated  tartar; 
iolbs.  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  fubftance  capable  of  bearing 
heat,  and  containing  the  inflammable  principle ;  and  iolbs.  of 
iron  :  thefe  ingredients  are  pounded  together,  and  thrown  into 
forty  gallons  of  water;  where  they  are  luffered  to  digefl:  lor 
twenty-four  hours.  The  clear  dilution  is  then  to  be  feparated ; 
and,  by,evaporating,  filtering,  and  cryftallizing,  it  is  rendered 
fit  for  uie. 

Another  patent  was  granted  in  March  1789,  to  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  Bourboulon  de  Boneuil,  of  Liverpool,  for  his  in¬ 
vention  of  an  apparatus  on  a  new  conftruCtion,  and  certain 
new  proceiTes  for  the  making  of  foil'd  alkali,  which  is  faid  to  be 
equal  to  that  extracted  from  the  belt  barilla.  As,  however, 
this  fpecification  is  fo  complex,  that  it  could  not  be  underftood 
without  the  aid  of  an  engraving  ;  and,  as  the  patent  is  not  ex¬ 
pired,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  4th  volume  of  the  Repertory  of 
Arts  and  Manuf  allures. 

The  laft  procefs  which  merits  our  attention,  is  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Dundonalb,  for  obtaining  mineral,  or  foflif,  and  vege¬ 
table  alkali,  from  neutral  falts  compofed  of  thole  alkalies  and 
ah  acid;  or  from  the  folutions  of  thole  falls,  whence  feveral 
articles  are  difengaged  or  formed,  that  may  be  colle&ed  and 
applied  to  various  uieful  purpotes.  For  thefe  different  inven¬ 
tions,  his  lordfhip  obtained  a  patent  in  1795*  1.  The  raoli 

important  of  the  new  procetfes,  is  that  of  making  Glauber's 
ftdt,  or  fulphat  of  foda,  which  is  one  of  thole  neutral  fairs,  con¬ 
fiding  of  an  alkali  and  an  acid,  fronr  which  an  alkaline  fait  is 
to  be  procured  Thus,  feveral  other  articles,  iuch  as  fpirit  of 
fait,  fal  ammoniac,  and  an  iron  earth  mixed  with  clay,  as  a 
pigment,  are  formed,  or  difengaged,  and  may  be  collected : 

2.  Glauber’s  fiflt  is  decompofed.  forming  mineral  alkali,  or 
J'oda,  either  in  a  mild  or  cauftic  date  :  3.  Vitriolated  tartar  is 
prepared  by  de'compofing  the  muriat  of  pot-ath  r  and  4.  This 
preparation  is  converted  into  either  a  vegetable  alkaline  hepar, 
or- mild  or  cauftic  vegetable  alkali.  The  falts  and  other  fub- 
ftances  reluiting  from  thete  chemical  operations,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  various  purpotes,  particularly  for  decompofing  foda 
from  Glauber’s  fait. 

As  the  principal  article  for  which  Lord  DtrNDOXAtD  has 
eftablifhed  manufactories,  appears  to  be  the  Soda  now  gene¬ 
rally  fold  in  the  (hops,  we  ftrall,  in  the  alphabetical  feries  in 
this  Supplement,  detcribe  its  manifold  ufes,  and  content  our- 
felves  at  prelent  with  giving  a  luminary  ot  the  inventions 
claimed  by  the  noble  patentee  :  namely,  that  fea-falt  is  decom- 


*  We  have  authority  to  fay,  that  fome  part  of  Lord  Dundonald’s  claim  has  no  juft  foundation,  the  difeovery  of  the.  manufac¬ 
ture  ot  daubers  fait  trom  the  re/iifc  of  the  alum  works  having  been  many  years  ago  made,  and  extciilively  praftilod  by  Mr, 
Houlfton,  an  ihgenious  qiedical  praClitioner  anti  chemill,  now  living  in  Liverpool, 
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poTed  by  alum,  by  vitriol  of  iron,  and  Epfom-falt,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  when  a  due  proportion  of  clay,  or  a  clayey  iron 
earth,  is  mixed  .with  the  fait 3  fubmitted  to  the  operation  ; — 
that  lea-falt  is  .alfo  decompofed  by  Epfom-falt  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  without  the  intervention  of  clay  ; — -laftiy,  that  it  may 
likewife  be  re4uced  by  lulphat  of  lime,  .or  gypfum,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  when  a  due  proportion  of  clay,  containing  much 
iron,  is  mixed  with  the  fea-falt  and  gypfum. 

Fossil-coal  ( Encycl In  December  1792,  a. patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Barber,  of  Attleborough,  Warwick- 
ihire,  for  a  method  of  (melting  and  purifying  fotfil-coal,  iron- 
xtone,  iron-ore,  &c.  by  fteam,  air,  and  fire,  and  for  impreg¬ 
nating  the  fame  with  .inflammable  air,  by  which  he  produces  a 
tough  metal. 1 

The  patentee  diredfs  any  portion  of  iron-ftone,  or  ore,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  quantity  of  folfll-coal,  to  be  put  into  a  furnace, 
unto  which  fire  is  to  be  admitted,  and  fleam  conveyed  from  a 
boiler,  by  means  of  pipes,  through  an  aperture  made  in  the 
hearth.  Thefe  pipes  are  not  to  project  into  the  furnace,  but 
.only  to  extend  fo  far  as  to  permit  the  fteam  to  convey  along 
with  it  a’ quantity  of  atmofpheric  air  ;  and  thus  a  calx  fuffi- 
ciently  pure  will  V-  produced.  The  procefs  of  purification 
may  he  facilitated,  by  placing  a  veft'el  of  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  or  building,  for  the  reception  of  the  hot  calx 
while'it  falls,  or  is  difengaged.  And  if  fometimes  a  proper 
proportion  of  fal-ammoniac,  or  other  menftruum,  be  thrown 
in  among  the  coals,  8cc.  while  purifying,  that  operation  will 
.be,  in  a  corrfiderable  degree,  facilitated. 

When  the  calces  are  thus  prepared,  a  portion  of  them,  and 
alfo  a  portion  of  fodil-coal,  or  purifying  coals,  are  to  be  put 
into  a  (melting  furnace/beneath  which  a  fire  is  to  be  kindled. 
Apertures  are  alfo  to  be  made  for  the  introdudlion  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  from  one  or  more  retorts,  by  means  of  pipes,  either 
fingly  or  conjointly  with  air-blt/ji.  Lime-ftone,  charcoal,  and 
other  fubftances  abounding  with  inflammable  air,  may  he 
.added  in  due  proportions,  and  will  have  an  effedl:  fimilar  to  that 
produced  by  the  inflammable  air  alone,  for  which  it  may  be 
occafionally  fubftituted.  The  patentee  obferves,  that  the  pro¬ 
portionate  quantities  of  the  various  materials  employed,  can 
only  be  alcertained  by  experience  ;  and  the  refult  of  this 
procefs  will  be  the  production  of  a  tough  metal,  capable  of 
being  applied  to  ieveral  ufeful  purpofes. 

Fossil-wood  ( Encycl. J .  At  one  of  their  meetings,  Ci¬ 
tizen  Villars  announced  to  the  National  Inftitute  the  difeovery 
of  foilil  woods  buried  on  the  fummits  of  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Alps,  almoft  2500  feet  above  the  higheft  of  the 
neareft  forefts  now  in  exiftence.  He  has  noticed  larch,  birch, 
alder,  and  afpen,  the  trunks  of  which,  as  well  as  the  roots, 
are  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  prefervation.  From  this  appearance, 
'Villars  concludes,  they  .muft  have  vegetated  in  the  very  fpot 
where  he  found  them,  but  is  at  a  io'fs  to  conceive  how  the  cold 
could  become  fo  violent  as  to  render  it  impoflible  for  the  fame 
trees  to  live  except  at  a  great  aiftance.  He  attempts  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it  by  the  melting  away  of  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  attenuation  of  their  chalk  by  rain,  and  the  im¬ 
prudent  deftrutfion  of  their  forefts  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Poiret  mentioned  that  he  had  found  (hells  of  frefh-water  fifh 
buried  under  beds  of  turf,  over  which  again  were  other  beds, 
containing  fea- (hells.  It  fnould  thus  appear,'  that  the  earth 
which  exhibits  thefe  appearances  had  been  firft  watered  by 
dreams,-  then  inundated  by  the  fea,  and  now  was  placed  in  the 
.centre  of  a  continent.  Beauvois  produced  from  North  America 
proofs  no  lefs  aftoniftiing  of  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  earth, 
in  which  at  different  epochs  had  been  found  remains  of  mon- 
ftrous  quadrupeds,  at  this  day  unknown  ;  and  he  produced 
Specimens  of  fkeletons  which  had  been  dug  up,  differing  from 
sthqfe  oblerved  at  preceding  times.  Every  day,  every  climate 


furnifli.es  documents  of  fthe  -revolutions  which  our  globe  h 33 
undergone,  and  which  are  indelibly  impreffed  on  its  furface, 
and  in  its  entrails.  Thus  does  man,  unable  to  develope  the 
myfterics  of  his  own  exiftence,  attempt  to  explore  the  arcana 
of  the  created  globe,  which  feem  to  deride  the  efforts  of 
knowledge,  and  mock  the  exertions  of  fcience!  philofophy 
furnifhes  no  means  for  penetrating  into  the  caufes  of  thole 
events  which  are  buried  from  the  fearch  in  an  infcrutable  an¬ 
tiquity.  _  * 

FOSSOMBRONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  with  "a  biftiop’s  fee;  feated  near  the  river  Metro,  16 
miles  S.W.  of  Pefaro,  and  12  S.E.  of  Urbino.  Long.  12.  48.  E. 
Lat.  43 .  40.  N 

FOUE,  an  ancient  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  feated  on  the 
Nile,  2.5  miles  S.  of  Rofetto,  and  40.  E.  of  Alexandria.  Long. 
31.  15.  E.  Lat.  31.  12.  N. 

FOUGERES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maine  and  Loire,  with  an  ancient  calile.  it  is  ieated  on  the 
Coefnom,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Rennes,  and  150  W.  of  Paris. 
Long.  1.  13.  W.  Lat.  48.  22.  N. 

FOTJLT,  or  Pholey,  a  country  of  Africa,  ficuate  on  the 
tides  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  extending  about  300  miles  from 
E.  to  W  :  the  boundaries  from  N.  to  S.  are  unknown  It  is 
populous  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are,  in  general,  of  a 
tawny  complexion,  though  many  of  them  are  entirely  black. 
They  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  roam  about  the  country  with 
large  droves  of  cows,  flieep,  goats,  and  horfes.  The  king  of 
this  country  is  called  the  Siratick  ;  and  though  he  ffldom 
appears  with  the  badges  of  majefty,  he  has  great  authority,  and 
is  as  much  refpedled  as  any  one  on  the  coaft  Though  none 
but  princes  of  the  blood  can  be  called  to  the  throne,  yet  the 
crown  defeends  not  from  father  to  fon,  but  from  brother  to 
brother,  or  nephew  to  nephew.  The  people  of  Fouli  are 
greatly  praifed  by  travellers  for  their  hofpitahty  :  nor  is  their 
humanity,  in  other  refpedls,  lefs  commendable';  for,  if  one  of 
their  countrymen  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  flavery,  the 
reft  join  flock  to  redeem  him.  Elephants  are  fo  numerous 
in  this  country,  that  they  are  frequently  feen  in  droves  of  200 
together.  The  natives  are  very  dexterous  at  hunting  them, 
and  other  wild  beafts  ;  as  elephants’  teeth  and  the  (kins  of  lions, 
leopards,  and  tigers,  are  their  principal  articles  of  trade;  and 
their  flefh  they  dry  for  ule  and  winter- (lore. 

FOULNESS,  an  ifland  leparated  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  S.E.  part  of  the  county  of  Effex,  fix  miles  E.  of 
Rochford. 

FOULSHAM,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Norwich,  and  11 1  N.E.  of 
London.  Long.  1.  7.  E.  Lat.  52.  51.  N. 

FOURNEAUX  Island,  a  finall  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean.  Long.  143.  2.  W.  Lat.  17.  11.  S. 

FOXFORD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  rounty  of  Mayo, 
fituate  on  the  river  May,  eight  miles  N.  of  Caftlebar. 

FOX-GLOVE.  See  Digitalis  in  this  Supplement, 
where  an  account  is  given  of  its  medical  properties. 

FOYLE,  Lough,  a  lake  or  bay  of  Ireland,  in  London¬ 
derry.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  14  miles  long  and  eight  broad, 
and  communicates  -with’  the  ocean  by  a  fhort  and  narrow 
ftrait, 

FOZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  fituate  at  the  con¬ 
flux  of  the  Zaras  and  Tagus,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Lifbon. 
Long.  8.  56.  W.  Lat.  38.  58.  N. 

Eoz,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Var,  four 
miles  N.E.  of  Earjols. 

FRAGNINO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ulteriore, 
eight  miles  N.  of  Benevento. 

FRAGOAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura,  fevea 
miles  N.W.  of  Santoren. 
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FRAMPTON,  a  town  in  Dorfetlhirc,  with  a  market  oh 
Thurfday,  feated  on  the  Frome,  1 2  miles  N.W.  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  and  126,  W.  by  S.  of  London.  .  Long.  2.  50.  W. 
Lat.  50.  45.  N. 

FRANCE  ( Encycl .).  The  following  account  of  the  Calen¬ 
dar  of  the  French  Republic,  fince  the  abolitioh  of  Royalty, 
we  extract  from  the  Britifli  Magazine. 

The  republican  cera  begun, 


Year  1 

- 

22 

September  1792 

— —  2 

•r 

22 

17  93 

-  3 

- 

22 

*7  9+ 

-  4 

“ 

23 

1  79  S 

* -  5 

- 

2* 

1796 

6 

- 

22 

i7  97 

7 

- 

22 

1 798 

-  8 

*•- 

2  3 

*799 

-  9 

- 

2  3 

• -  1800 

- -  IO 

- 

23 

-  i8or 

Each  year  confjls  of 

12  months. 

I 

Vendemiaire,  year  8, 

was 

- 

33  September. 

1 

Brumaire, 

- 

- 

23  October. 

I 

Frimaire, 

- 

- 

22  November. 

I 

Nivofe, 

- 

- 

22  December. 

I 

Pluviofe,  - 

- 

* 

21  January. 

I 

Ventofe,  - 

- 

- 

20  February, 

I 

Germinal  will  be 

- 

- 

22  March* 

I 

Floreal, 

- 

- 

21  April. 

I 

Prairial,  -  *  - 

- 

- 

21  May. 

I 

Meffidor,  - 

- 

- 

ao  June. 

I 

Thermidor, 

- 

- 

20  July. 

I 

Frudlidor, 

- 

- 

19  Auguft. 

5  Complementary  days. 

18 

- 

23  September. 

Each  month  has  3  decades  of 

10  days. 

x.  Primedi. 

6.  Sextidi. 

2.  Duodi. 

7.  Septidi. 

3.  Tridi. 

8.  Odtidi. 

4.  Quartidi. 

9.  Nonidi. 

?.  Quintidi 

10.  Decadi. 

Once  in  four  years  there  are  fix  inftead  of  fixe  complementary 
days.  Thefe  days  are  named  like  the  tive  or  fix  firft  of  the 
decade. 

The  republican  year  begins  at  the  mkinight  preceding  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Aim.  nat.  an.  9.  The  metro  has  been 
ultimately  determined  to  be  equal  to  3  feet,  11.296  lines 
French,  the  gramme  to  be  18.827  grains,  Journ.  de  Phyfique, 
an.  7.  Prair.  et  Fru£t.  The  metre  is  the  ten  millionth  part 
of  the  diflance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator :  the  gramme  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water.  The  toife  was  76.734 
inches  Englifh,  and  57 6  French  grains  were  equal  to  472.5 
Englifh.  Phil.  Tranf.  v.  58,  p.  326,  and  v.  42,  p.  187. 

FRANCHEMONT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Liege,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Liege. 

FRANCIS  of  AD'ifi  (St.),  founder  of  the  Francifcan  friars, 
was  born  at  Atfili  in  Italy  in  1181.  One  of  the  mofl  extraor¬ 
dinary  things  told  of  St.  Francis  of  Atlifi  is,  that  Jefus  ChriR 
imprinted  on  him  the  marks  of  his  five  wounds  ;  and  therO  is 
a  feftival  in  memory  of  thofe  holy  prints,  and  an  office  for  it. 
Flis  preaching  to  the  fiflies  to  make  them  Chriltians,  and  his 
converfion  of  millions  of  them,  is  famous ;  as  is  his  mercy  to 
worms  and  lice.  The  order  he  founded,  and  which  bears  his 
name,  wasappioved  by  Innotent  III.  in  1215,  and  confirmed 
by  Honorius  III.  in  1223.  It  has  fince  branched  into  feveral 
others,  as  Minims,  Ricolets,  Capuchins,  &c.  called  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  Tratres  Minorcs. 

FRANCOIS,  Cape,  a  town  in  the  N.  part  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo.  It  luffeied  much  by  dreadful  commotions 
Vol.  X. 


that  enfued  after  the  French  revolution.  Long.  72.  18.  W. 
Lat.  19.  46.  N. 

FRANEKER,  or  Franker,  a  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  Friefland,  with  a  cafile  and  univerfity.  The  public 
buildings  and  palaces  are  magnificent  It  is  (even  miles  W. 
ofLewarden  Long.  5.33.E.  Lat  53.t1.N- 

FRANKENAIJ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  v 
of  Flefle,  24  miles  S. W.  of  Ciffel. 

FRANKENBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxcny,  feven  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Chemnitz,  and  nine  W.  of  Freyberg. 

FRAN  KENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  with 
fome  'extenfive  falt-works.  It  is  fituate  on  a  branch  of  the 
Wipper,  26  miles  N.  of  Erfurt.  Long.  11.5.  E.  Lat.  50. 
43.  N. 

FRANKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Landau.  Long.  7.  55.  E. 
Lat.  49.  18.  N. 

Frankenstein,  a  town  of  Silefia,  on  the  Bautze,  12  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Glatz. 

FRANKLAND’S  ISLANDS,  a  clufter  of  iflands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  N.E.  coafl  of  New  Holland. 
Long.  146.  o.  E.  Lat.  17.  19.  S. 

FRANKLIN,  a  county  of  Pennfylvania,  30  miles  long  and 
24  broad.  In  1790,  it  contained  15,655  inhabitants.  Cham- 
berlberg  is  the  capital. 

FRANQUEMONT,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Bafle,  often  befieged  and  taken  in  the  Swifs  wars. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Doubs,  16  miles  N.  of  Neuchatel,  and  2} 
W.  of  Soleure. 

FRAUENFELD,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the 
Thurgau.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  the  place  where, 
fince  1712,  the  deputies  of  the  Swifs  cantons  hold  their  gene¬ 
ral  diet.  Long.  8.  56.  W.  Lat.  51.48.  N.  t 

FREDENBERG,  a  town  of  Wefiphalia,  50  miles  W.  of 
CafTel.  Long.  8.  16.  E.  Lat.  51.  10.  N. 

FREDER1CSHAM,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  Carelia.  It  is 
neatly  built,  the  ftreets  going  off  like  radii  from  a  centre  ;  and 
is  feated  near  the  gulf  of  Finland,  68  m  ilesW.S.W.  of  Wi- 
burgh. 

FREDERICSTOWN,  a  flourifhing  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  feated  on  the  Potomac,  60  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Annapolis.  Long.  77.  30.  W.  Lat.  39.  20.  N. 

FREE-CHURCH,  a  name  given  to  certain  places  of  Pro- 
teftant  worfhip,  eftabhfhed  of  late  years  with  a  view  to  encou¬ 
rage  among  the  poor  a  regular  obfervation  of  the  fabbath. 
In  London  and  Bath  thefe  eftablifhments  have  been  found  to 
anfwer  an  excellent  purpofe.  The  following  extract  from  an 
account  of  the  free-church  at  Bath,  by  Mr.  Bernard,  appears 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  &c. 

The  free-church,  in  the  pnrifh  of  Walcot,  at  Bath,  was 
opened  in  November,  1798,  for  the  general  and  indiferimi- 
nate  accommouation  of  the  poor.  The  idea  was  originally  fug- 
gefted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daubeny,  in  a  fermon  delivered  at  St. 
Margaret’s  chapel,  at  Bath,  in  April  1792;  and  afterwards, 
with  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  R.ev.  Mr.  Sibley, 
the  re£tor  of  the  parifh,  publifhed  with  an  addr-els  to  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

In  this  difeourfe,  Mr.  Daubeny,  after  enlarging  upon  the 
greaTchara&erifiic  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  that,  “  The  poor 
have  the  gbfpel  preached  (0  them,"  and  upon  the  expected 
benefits  of  the  Sunday  fehools  then  eflablifhed  at  Bath,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  alk  “  where  aro  the  children  of  that  plate  when 
difeharged  from  the  Sunday  fehools,  at  a  time,  of  life  the  moll 
dangerous — where  are  they  to  gain  that  infiru&ion,  which  is 
calculated  to  bring  to  pcrfe&ion  the  education  which  they 
8M 
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have  received?  If,  in  conformity  to  the  ideas  with  which  they 
hive  been  brought  up,  they  come  to  places  of  worfhip  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  eftablilhment,  they  find,  alas !  the  doors,  for  the 
mod:  part,  fhait  againft  them.’’* — He  then  goes  on  to  obferve, 
■that  this  is,  in  Tome  degree,  to  exclude  them  from  the  eftablifhed 
chuich,  in  Head  of  inviting  them,  and  providing  places  of 
worfhip  for  them  ;  without  which  (he  adds)  rt  we  cannot  be 
iurprifed  that  they  fhould*  no  longer  continue  members  of  a 
church  which,  in  a  manner,  ex  communicates  them.  In  which 
cafe  their  infidelity,  and  confequent  immorality,  will  not  fo 
much  lay  at  their  own  doors,  as  at  the  doors  of  thofe  who 
ought,  in  charity,  to  have  taken  their  cafe  into'  confideration, 
and  to  have  provided  means  for  their  inftruftion." 

^  1  his  difcourfe  had  its  due  effefl  on  the  audience,  and 
feveral  hundred  pounds  were  immediately  fubferibecl  among 
them,  before  they  quitted  the  church.  With  the  example  of 
fome  principal  fubfcribers,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity, 
the  fubfcriptions,  in  a  fhort  time,  amounted  to  £.2700.  Any 
•objections  which  might  have  occurred  to  doubting  minds, 
were  obviated  by  the  publication  of  the  plan  ;  which  was,  that 
though  the  church  was  to  be  free  from  ail  parochial  duty  and 
control,  yet  it  was  to  be  confecrated  by  the  biftiop  of  the 
diocefe,  and  the  officiating  miniflers  licenfed  by  the  bifhop,  in 
confirmation  of  their  appointment  by  the  reftor  of  the  parifh  : 
that  the  whole  area  of  the  building  fhould  be  appropriated  to 
the  free  accommodation  of  the  common  people  3  and  the 
feats  in  the  galleries  fhould  be  let  out  to  tradefmen,  and  per¬ 
sons  in  a  fuperior  rank  of  life,  at  fuch  prices  as  might  furnifh 
a  fum  fufficient  for  the  fervice  and.  repairs  :  that  there  fhould 
be  a  full  fervice  both  morning  and  afternoon  every  Sunday, 
and  a  facrament  once  a  month  3  and  laftly,  that  the  building 
itfelf  fhould  be  veiled  in  truftees,  with  powers  and  provifions 
adequate  to  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  it  to  the  public  for  ever, 
in  conformity  to  the  defign  with  which  it  was  originally  con- 
ftrufted. 

The  conductors  of  this  exemplary  undertaking  having 
purchafed  for  £.300.  a  leafehold  piece  of  ground,  in  an  airy 
fituation,  in  the  centre  of  the  parifh,  as  a  fite  for  the  new 
church,  Lord  Rivers,  in  whom  the  fee-fimple  of  the  ground 
was  veiled,  made  them  a  handlome  offer  of  his  remaining 
intereft  in  it  3  fo  that  it  was  made  free  ground  in  perpetuity. 
This  offer  having  been  carried  into  effeCl,  a  plain  but  hand- 
Lome  gothic  edifice  was  then  erefled  3  Mr.  Daubeny  taking 
upon  himfelf  the  rifle  of  any  expence  beyond  the  amount  of 
the  fubfcriptions.  It  is  calculated  to  accommodate  1000 
perfons  in  the  area,  which  is  the  free  part  of  .the  church  3  and 
between  three  and  four  hundred  perfons  in  the  galleries,  the 
produce  of  which  is  appropriated  to  defray  the  annual  out¬ 
goings.  The  church  was  confecrated  on  the  7th  of  November, 
.and  opened  for  divine  fervice  on  Sunday,  November  18,  1798. 
The  cofl  of  the  church  rather  exceeded  £.3,500. ;  not  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  ornamental  articles,  which  have  been  contributed 
as  the  donation^  of  feveral  perfons,  in'  addition  to  their  original 
’fubfcriptions  ;  and  an  organ,  which  has  been  deemed  necelfary 
to  lead  fo  large  a  congregation  to  join  in  the  finging  part  of 
the  fervice,  and  to  operate  as  fome  additional  inducement  to 
ifcheir  attendance. 

Mr.  Bernard  attended  the  evening  fervice  there,  on  the  24th 
March,  1 799.  The  gallery,  indeed,  was  not  above  half  filled, 
ihe  feats  being  referved  for  the  renters  of  them  ;  but  the  area 
below  contained  above  a  thoufand  perfons,  decently  and  cleanly 
-drefifed,  and  receiving  the  benefit  of  divine  worfhip,  with  a 
degree  of  propriety  and  attention,'  that  made  the  fervice  ex¬ 
tremely  awful  and  imprejfive.  It  was  a  fight  that  mutt  have 
given  the  greateft,  fatisfaftion  to  every  zealous  Chriftian,  who 
&aa  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  tiiisjadl  of  devotion  5 


whilfl  the  gratitude  that  is  expreffed  by  the  lower  orders  of 
people  for  the  accommodation  fo  liberally  provided  for  them 
and  the  eagernefs  with  which  they  attend  the  fervice  of  the 
church,  furnifh  the  moft  favourable  omens  of  the  good  effedbs 
that  may  be  derived  from  an  eflablifhment  of  this  truly  pious 
and  charitable  nature.  The  propriety  and  expediency  of  the 
provifion  made,  in  this  inftanee,  for  the  religious  duties  and 
-inftru&ion  of  the  poor  at  Bath,  are  fo  obvious  and  unqueftion- 
able,  that  it  is  difficult  to  date  any  reafons  in  their  favour, 
which  will  not  have  already  occurred  to  the  reader’s  mind,  on 
the  perufal  of  the  preceding  account.  It  is  very  apparent 
that  the  free  church  at  Bath  muft  greatly  contribute,  in  that 
place,  to  the  improvement  of  moral  and  religious  habits  amono- 
the  lower  claffes  of  fociety,  to  the  prevalence  of  the  eftablifhed 
church,  and  to  the  permanence  and  (lability  of  internal  peace 
and  civil  order.  It  muft  be  equally  apparent  to  every  one, 
who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  fituation  of  the  poor  in 
London,  and  to  their  means  and  opportunities  of  exercifing 
their  religious  duties,  that  feveral  fuch  chapels,  as  the  free 
church  at  Bath,  are  now  wanted  in  our  metropolis  3  and  that 
without  fuch  chapels,  the  poor,  though  living  in  a  Chriftian 
country,  do  not  poflefs  the  common  benefits  of  that  religion, 
which  its  divine  Author  addrefted  principally  to  them.  If 
even  with  thofe  who  have  had  the  bleffing  of  a  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  and  have  had  the  books  of  revelation  opened  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  them, — if  even  in  their  inftanee  “  religion,  the 
rewards  of  which  are  diftant,  -and  which  is  animated  only  by 
faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unlel's 
it  be  invigorated  and  re-impreffed  by  external  ordinances,  by 
Hated  calls  to  worftiip,  and  by  the  falutary  influence  of  ex¬ 
ample,”  what  muft  we  expedl  of  the  ignorant  and  unedu¬ 
cated  ?  of  thofe  who  are  preffed  down  by  neceffity,  and  have 
no  fupport  derived  from  the  truths  of  revelation,  or  from  the 
principles  of  morality  ? 

It  is  mere  mockery  to  give  the  name  of  accommodation ,  to 
the  fpace  that  is  left  for  the  poor,  in  the  allies  of  our  churches, 
in  London  and  Weftminfter.  They  are  neither  adapted  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  religious  worfhip,  nor  would  they 
contain  a  Jiftieth  part  of  thofe,  who  ought  to  be  accommodated 
there.  While  the  rich  are  conveniently  feated  for  their  money, 
the  poor  fhould  not  be  neglected.  They  fhould,  as  far  as  kind- 
nefs  and  attention  will  go,  be  compelled  to  come  in.  They 
fhould  have  the  advantage  of  their  reiidence  in  a  Chriftian  and 
Proteftani  country;  and  inducement  fhould  be  held  out  to 
them,  fuch  at  lead  as  decent  and  comfortable  feats  would 
afford,  to  attend  regularly  at  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  to 
unite  with  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubje&s,  in  the  conltant 
ohfer vance  of  the  fabbath,  and  in  religious  worfhip. 

In  the  following  year,  namely,  on  Sunday,  the  25  th  of  May, 
1800,  a  free  chapel  was  opened  in  WeTt-ftreet,  near  the  Seven 
Dials,  in  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Thole  who 
have  witneffed  the  pathos  and  energy  with  which  the  truly 
pious  and  learned  Dr.  Porteous,  bifhop  of  London,  delivers  and 
enforces  the  divine  truths  and  ordinances  of  the  gofpel,  may 
conceive  how  powerful  and  impreffive  his  difcourfe  muft  have 
been,  on  this  occafion  ;  addrefted  as  it  was  to  the  feelings  and 
underltandings  of  his  audience,  and  received  by  them*  with 
filent  and  unfeigned  fatisfa&ion. 

The  neceffary  arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  the 
care  of  the  chapel  .3  which  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  the  reClor  of  the  parifh,  and  eight 
of  the  principal  fubfcribers.  The  duty  has  been  fince  regu¬ 
larly  attended,  and  the  pfalms  and  hymns  printed,  and  placed 
for  the  poor  in  their  pews  3  and  there  has  been  gradually 
forming  a  pious  and  Recent,  though  not,  as  yet,  a  numerous 
.congregation. 
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It  had  been  conceived  that  it  would  be  better,  and  more 
conducive  to  the  permanency  of  the  inftitution,  that  the  poor 
fliould  gradually  find  their  way  into  the  chapel ;  rather  than 
by  any  lpecial  means  to  prefs  their  premature  attendance.  No 
hope  was  entertained  that  their  habits  would  be  fuddenly  and 
entirely  changed;  and  that  thofe  who  from  infancy  had  palled 
the  Lord’s  day  in  (loth  and  brutal  indulgence,  fliould  be  at 
4)nce  amended ;  and  be  prepared  regularly  to  attend  with  clean- 
linefs  and  decency,  in  a  place  of  divine  worfhip  A  complete 
and  permanent  reform  was  not  to  be  immediately  expected; 
and  a  temporary  conformity,  a  mere  yielding  for  the  time  to 
prelling  inftances,  compelling  them  to  come  in,  did  not  promife 
any  ftable  improvement. 

An  organ  has  been  lately  provided  for  the  chapel,  and  an 
organift  engaged;  and  a  rel'pedtable  clergyman  officiates  as  the 
minifter  of  the  chapel.  Whoever  takes  a  view  of  the  pa¬ 
rochial  diftridts,  at  the  weftern  end  of  London,  will  find  that, 
in  the  four  parifhes  of  Marylebone,  St.  James’s,  St.  Giles’s, 
and  St.  George’s,  Hanover- fquare,  with  a  population  of  fome 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  there  are  only  four  churches 
for  the  leception  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  attending  di¬ 
vine  worfhip,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England. 

Three  of  thefe  are  of  a  moderate  fize;  but  the  other,  that 
of  Marylebone  *,  only  fit  for  the  chapel  of  fome  petty,  infu- 
lated  hamlet.  In  thel'e  four  parillies,  the  utmojl  exertions  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  combined  with  the  greatelt  talents,  mull 
be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  religious  duties  of  their  refpedtive 
diftridts  f.  Befides  which,  in  thefe,  and  in  almoft  every  other 
church  in  the  metropolis,  the  pews  are  let ;  and  the  only 
places  left  for  thofe  parithioners  who  with  to  continue  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  eldablitlied  church,  and  yet  cannot  afford  to  pay  a 
very  heavy  rent  for  their  feats,  is  the  funding  room  in  the 
aides,  and  fometimes  an  occafional  ncgledted  bench ;  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  improper,  indecent,  and  unfit  for  the  facred  and 
folemn  fervice  then  attended ;  and  fuch  as,  even  if  decent  in 
itfelf,  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  admiilion  of  one-hundredth 
fart  of  thofe  who  ought  to  have  feats  in  their  own  parijh 
church. 

It  is  of  very  little  or  no  confequence,  that,  in  thefe  four 
parifhes,  there  are  many  private  chapels.  Thofe  chapels  are 
let  at  rack-rent ,  to  fome  (peculating  undertaker :  the  pews, 
and  every  part  of  them,  being  laid  out  and  difpofed  (as  other 
private  property  generally  is)  fo  as  to  produce  the  greateji 
pojjible  income  with  the  leujl  outgoings ;  and  the  free  admiilion 
of  the  poor  being  diredtiy  oppofite  to  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  built  and  opened,  and  perfectly  incompatible  with 
the  great  object,  of  making  a  very  large  revenue,  by  the  ad¬ 
miilion  of  very  genteel  company. 

The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  many  of  the  better  and 
more  lerious  of  the  labouring  poor  are  driven  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  different  places  of  worfhip,  which  the 
more  accommodating  l’pirit  of  other  Chriftian  ledts  provides 
for  their  religious  duties.  But  this  is  not  all:  the  greater 
number  of  thefe  negledted  Chrifiians  prtferve  their  orthodoxy, 
by  never  attending  any  church  at  all ;  and,  in  a  country,  juftly 
boalting  of  the  purity  of  its  religious  dodtrines, — extremely 
fortunate  in  the  poflefiion  of  a  pious  and  learned  clergy,  —  and 


confccrating  very  ample  funds  to  the  fupport  of  a  moft  re- 
fpedtable  church  eftablifhment, — two  thirds  of  the  lower  order 
of  people  in  the  metropolis,  live  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
dodtrines  and  duties  of  Chriftianity,  and  are  as  errant  and 
unconverted  pagans,  as  if  they  had  exifted  in  the  wildeft  part 
of  Africa. 

To  thofe  who  view,  with  a  fixed  and  attentive  eye,  the 
awful  feries  of  events  which  is  now  defolating,  and  we  may 
hope  at  the  fame  time  reforming,  the  Chriftian  world,  much 
important  obfervation  will  occur  on  the  prefent  fubjedt.  It 
is  written  in  the  recent  Hiftory  of  Europe,  it  is  inferibed  in 
the  liimmary  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  that  there  is  no 
protedtion  againft  the  calamities  which  are  now  laying  wafte 
our  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  that  purity  of  faith  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  life  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  vivifying 
influence  of  religion ;  extending,  like  the  folar  ray,  to  every 
clafs  of  our  fellow  fubjedts,  and  operating  in  the  moral  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  the  objedt  of  fome  individuals,  and  certainly  a 
very  defirable  objedt,  that  Sunday  fhould  be  obferved  among 
us  with  more  decency  and  devotion  than  are  at  prefent  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  metropolis :  and  it  has  been  frequently  ob¬ 
ferved,  that,  in  the  gradual  progrefs  from  petty  offences  to 
thofe  atrocious  crimes  which  ltrike  at  the  very  root  of  fociety, 
the  habitual  negledl  of  the  fabbath,  and  of  its  facred  ordi¬ 
nances,  is  always  a  prominent  and  peculiar  feature.  It  is  by 
the  gradual  effedts  of  that  negledt,  that  the  reverence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  implanted  as  it  is  in  our  frame,  and  nourifhed 
and  confirmed  by  every  objedt  of  creation,  is  at  length  eradi¬ 
cated  from  the  human  breaft;  and  the  hardened  (inner  is 
ultimately  left  a  prey  to  his  own  evil  and  corrupt  imagi¬ 
nations.  * 

But,  furely,  it  muft  appear  to  be  an  obvious  truth,  that,  if 
we  would  promote  the  religious  obfervance  of  the  Lord’s  day 
among  the  poor,  we  muff  not  merely  fet  them  the  example, 
but  muft  ourfelves  make  the  provifion  for  their  religious  duties. 
Without  this,  there  is  no  ufe  in  the  increafe  of  vain  (fatutes, 
which  can  never  be  executed  to  any  good  purpoie ;  ftatutes, 
which  can,  in  no  event,  produce  more  than  the  femblatice  and 
fiadowoi  religion  in  the  country.  It. may,  however,  be  con¬ 
fidently  afierted,  that  with  the  benefit  of  fuch  a  provifion, 
effedtually  and  properly  made,  and  eventually  accepted  and 
enjoyed,  we  fliould  have  little  or  no  call  for  any  new  law  or 
ordinance  on  the  fubjedt ;  but  we  fliould  find,  among  the  great 
mafs  of  the  people,  the  fame  attention  to  the  religious  duties 
of  the  Lord's  day,  as  is  now  fliewn  by  the  individuals  of 
thofe  Chriftian  lbdts  among  us,  who  make  a  decent  and 
proper  provifion  for  the  religious  duties  of  their  neceffitous 
brethren. 

The  periodical  return  of  the  feventh  day,  for  the  inftrudtion 
of  the  minds  of  the  poor  in  divine  knowledge,  and  for  the 
reft  and  relaxation  of  their  bodies  from  the  cares  and  labours 
of  life,  is,  in  the  Chriftian  world,  a  moft  important  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  whether  we  -regard  the  fituation  of  the  labouring 
clafs  in  this  fleeting  period  of  exiitence,  or  whether  we  turn 
our  views  to  4the  awful  and  interefting  concerns  of  futurity. 
But  it  is  vain  to  expedt,  that  the  poor  fliould  regard  that  day 


*  The  papulation  of  Marylebone  is  now  returned,  and  the  fize  of  that  parifli  church  may  eafily  be  known.  It  will  "therefore 
not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  population  of  that  parifli  requires  1 50  fuch  parith-churches  as  its  prefent ;  or  whether 
120  fuch  churches  would  be  luffieient  for  the  inhabitants. — June  27,  1801. 

Thofe  who  attend  the  poor  of  the  metropolis  in  their  own  habitations,  have  frequent  and  painful  occafion  to  lament  their 
■want  of  that  inftrudtion  and  confolation  in  their  dying  moments,  which  Chriftian  charity  would  defire  them  to  receive.  In 
•other  fe.dts,  and  in  country  parishes,  where  all  the  members  of  a  congregation  are  perlonally  known  to  the  minifters,  thefe  duties 
may  be  completely  fulfilled y  but  in  the  populous  and  extended  parifhes  of  the  metropolis,  no  zeal,  however  indefatigable,  can 
•finable  the  pre&nl  number  of  clergymen  to  do  all  thatni/£if  to  be  done. — June  30,  1S01. 
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as  any  thing  hut  a  privileged  time  for  idlenefs  and  intempe¬ 
rance,  exempt  from  the  call  to  toil  and  labour,  unlefs  we 
fupply  them  with  other  occupation,  and  furnith  their  minds 
with  that  religious  inftruftion  *,  and  with  thofe  precepts  and 
motives,  which  may  have  an  operative  effe£t  upon  their  lives 
and  conduit :  and,  when  fo  long  and  fo  general  a  negleit  has 
taken  place,  it  is  vain  and  idle  to  expeit  that,  without  much 
time,  much  attention,  and  much  anxiety  on  our  part,  the  poor 
fhould  immediately  and  fpontaneoufly  flow  into  the  chapels 
that  may  be  opened  for  them.  The  evil  (it  mult  be  allowed) 
is  too  deep,  and  the  habit  too  inveterate,  to  admit  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  that  kind.  But  the  benefit  of  fuch  a  reform,  in 
London,  is  fo  great,  and  fo  important  in  its  confequences  ;  it 
is  fo  eflentiai  to.  the  political  exiftence  of  this  country,  and  to 
the  fecurity  and  happinefs  of  its  inhabitants;  that  I  know  no 
objeift,  the  advantages  of  which  I  can  name  in  preference  to, 
or  even  in  competition  with  it. 

With  thefe  ientiments,  and  with  this  conviction  on  his  mind, 
Mr.  Bernard  fubmits  to  thofe,  from  whom  only  fuch  a  meafure 
can  properly  originate,  the  expediency  of  providing  fame 
remedy  for  this  national  evil. 

His  propofal  is,  that  a  fociety  be  formed  for  promoting  the 
foundation  and  eftablifiment  of  free  chapels  for  the  poor,  and 
the  mcreafe  and  improvement  of  their  religious  habits ,  within  the 
realm  of  England:— that  every  fubferiber  of  fifty  guineas  in 
one  fum,  or  of  five  guineas  a-year,  {hall  be  a  governor  of  the 
fociety;  and  that  in  cafe  of  a  donation  of  ioo  guineas  or 
more,  the  donor  (hall,  for  every  50  guineas  beyond  what 
would  conftitute  his  own  fubfeription,  have  the  power  of 
naming  one  life  governor :  the  fpecific  appropriation  of  the 1 
funds  being  for  the  eftablilhment  and  fupport  of  free  chapels 
for  the  poor,  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  any  of  the  populous 
towns  of  England  ;  fubjeCt,  as  all  other  chapels  and  churches 
of  the  eftablifhed  church  muft  be,  to  epifcopal  control  and 
government. 

Whenever  fuch  a  fociety  {hall  be  formed,  and  the  directing 
power  placed  in  unexceptionable  hands,  we  may  venture  to 
hope  that  fome  addition  to  its  funds  may  be  afrc>-ded  by 
government.  It  may  alfo  be  expedited,  that,  with  a  proper 
and  economical  application  of  thofe  funds,  every  thoufand 
pounds  entrufted  to  the  direction  of  it,  may  afford  the  means 
of  forming  and  eftablifliing  a  new  free  chapel  for  the  poor, 
either  in  London,  or  in  Manchefter,  Briftol,  Norwich,  or  in 
fome  other  of  our  molt  populous  towns. — What  the' effects 
may  eventually  and  ultimately  be,  and  what  ftrengih  and 
ftability  it  may  give  to  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  eftabliflmient 
of  the  country,  and  what  renovation  of  vigour  and  force  to 
the  moral  and  religious,  habits,  of  the  poor,  we  leave  to  the 
reflection  and  appreciation  of  the  reader.  Our  earrlelt  withes 
are  in  unifon  with  thofe  of  the  benevolent  writer  of  rhefe 
remarks,  and  we  think  ourfelves  fortunate  in  contributing  to  fo 
laudable  a  work,  by  giving  circulation  to  the  excellent  argu¬ 
ments  ufed  to  enforce  its  neceflity. 

FREHEL,  a  cape  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  C&ift,  13  miles  W.  of  St.  Malo.  Long.  2.  20.  W. 
Lat.  48.  41.  N. 

FREJUS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Var. 


By  the  Romans,  it  was  called  Forum  Julii ;  and  had  then  a 
port  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  now  above  a  mile  from 
it.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  that  great  Romah  general  and  phi- 
lofopher  Agricola;  and  near  it  fome  fine  remains  of  antiquity 
are  {till  vifible.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Argens,  in  a  mo- 
rafs.  40  miles  N.E.  of  Toulon.  Long.  6.  50.  E.  Lat.  43. 
26.  N. 

FRENAY-LE-VICOMTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Sarte,  nine  miles  S.S.W.  of  Alenin,  Long.  o. 
f  W.  Long.  48.  13.  N. 

FREUDENSTADT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  Black 
Foreft,  built  to  defend  the  paffage  into  this  foreft.  It  is  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Stratburg'n.  Long.  8.  21.  E.  Lat.  48.  28  N. 

FREUDENTHAL,  a  town  of  Silefia,  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  horfes,  and  manufacture  of  fine  linen.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Pruffians  in  1741  and  1744,  but  afterwards  reftored. 
It  is  11  miles  S.W.  of  Jagendorf,  and  1 7  W.  of  Troppau. 
Long.  17.  21.  E.  Lat.  50.  3.  N. 

FREYBERG,  or  Friedberg,  a  town  df  Upper  Saxony, 
containing  above  60,000  inhabitants.  In  the  environs  are 
mines  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  filver,  which  employ  a  great 
number  of  workmen,  and  produce  above  10,000  rix-dollars  a- 
year.  Here  is  the  ufual  burying-place  of  the  princes  of  the 
electoral  houfe  of  Saxony.  It  is  fituate  on  a  branch  of  the 
Muldau,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Drefden.  Long.  11.  10.  W. 
Lat.  51.0.  N. 

FREYSINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a  bifhopric 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1796  It  is  feated  on  a  mouritain,  near  the 
Ifer,  20  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Munich.  Long.  11.  50.  E.  Lat. 
48.  26.  N. 

FREYSTADT,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Neitra,  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  feated  on  the  Waag,  oppofite 
Leopoldftadt.  Long.  18.  10.  E.  Lat.  48.  32  N. 

Freystadt,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  of  Tefchen, 
20  miles  E  of  Troppaw.  Long.  18.  13.  E.  Lat.  50.  o.  N. 

FRTA.S,  a  confiderable  town  of  Spain,  in  Ofd  Caftile,  feated 
on  a  mountain,  near  the  river  Ebro,  3^  miles  N.  of  Burgos. 
Long.  3  46.  W.  Lat.  42.  52  N. 

FRIDAW,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  104. 
miles  S  .  of  Vienna  Long.  16.  12.  E.  Lat.  48.  20.  N. 

FRIDJNG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  on  the  Danube,  30  miles 
N  E.  of  Oonftance.  Long.  9.  31.  E.  Lat.  48.  11.  N. 

FRIDLAND,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  confines  of  Sile¬ 
fia.  35  miles  E  ofDrefden.  Long.  15.  13.  E.  Lat.  52.  4.  N. 

FK1DLENGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  three  miles  eaft  of  the 
Rhine,  and  four  N.  of  Bafle.  Long.  7.  36.  E.  Lat.  47.  40  N. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES,  certain  affociations  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  labouring  perfons,  for  the  purpofe  of  fubfifting 
therr  felves  and  their  families,  when  rendered  incapable  of  la¬ 
bour  by  ficknefs,  8cc.  They  have  been  otherwife  called  Be- 
NE7i  r  Clubs,  and  the  good  effeCts  of  the  few  private  ones 
that  haYe  exifted,  have  induced  government  to  countenance 
them,  and  benevolent  individuals  to  inc-reafe  their  number  in 
the  united  kingdom.  The  following  extraCt  from  an  account 
of  a  friendly  fociety  at  Caftle-Eden,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
by  Rowland  Burdon,  efq.  will  afford  an  excellent  example. 


*  “  I  fubmit  (fays  Mr.  Bernard)  to  the  reader’s  confideration  two  leading  queftions,  refpeCting  what,  in  my  view  of  this 
interefting  fubjeCt,  is  due  to  the  poor. — The  firft,  whether  the  poor  have  not  a  edaun  on  the  rich  and  independent,  for  a  certain 
portion  of  that  time  which  is  not  occupied  by  a  proper  attention  to  their  domeftic  or  public  occupations,  or  by  a  reafonable 
relaxation  of  leifure  and  amufement  ?  ( care  and  wretched  anxiety  being  the  confequence  of  excefs  of  application  in  refpedt  of  the 
firft;  —  and  of  the  latter,  wearinefs  and  lifllefsnefs  of  fpirit).  The  fecond  queftion  is,  whether  the  minifters  of  the  gofpet  can 
quite  fati&fy  thenrfelves,  that  the  general  duties  of  the  clerical  order  are  completely  fulfilled,  until  the  gcfpel  has  been  really  and 
effeitually  preached  (as  far  as  may  be  done)  to  every  clafs  of  men  in  the  kingdom  ?  And  in  the  mean  time,  whether  any  thing 
which  they  can  do  in  the  performance  of  works  of  fupererogation,  or  even  in  attempts  to  convert  diftant  nations,  can  bb 
admitted  as  a  commutation  of  their  own  peculiar  and  indifpenfabk  fervicc  f 
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The  truftees  of  the  fociety  are,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the 
clergy  and  juftices  of  that  and  the  two  adjacent  parillies, 
within  which  its  members  for  the  mod  part  refide.  All  donors 
or  lubferibers  of  one  guinea  and  upwards,  annually,  are  hono¬ 
rary  members.  Twelve  principal  inhabitants,  with  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  the  three  paritlies,  and  all  honorary  members,  are 
directors  for  the  time  being.  For  the  immediate  management 
of  the  bufinefs  of  the  fociety,  an  annual  committee,  with  a 
Reward,  clerk,  and  treafurer,  are  elefted,  and  two  vifitors  are 
appointed  from  each  parifh. 

The  number  of  members  has  never  reached  two  hundred  ; 
eoflfilling  for  the  moft  part  of  farmers,  artificers,  labourers, 
and  their  families.  The  following  are  the  accounts  from  Au- 
guft  ioth,  1 793,  to  December  311!,  1796. 

Dr.  Cr. 


To  donations  and  fub- 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.-  d. 

feriptions  from  ho- 

By  lent  on  intereft 

440 - , 

noraVy  members 

By  ditto  to  mem- 

fince  the  com- 

bers  for  pur- 

mencem’ent  - 

45 - 

chafe  of  cows  - 

22 - 

Intereft  from  fundry 

Balance  in  trea- 

members  -  -  -  - 

29  19  6 

furer’s  hands  - 

—  l6  - 

Monthly  contribu- 

tions,  deducing 

fums  paid  during 

| 

ficknefs  - 

386  7  '10 

Surplus  from  fune- 

rals,  entrances,  &c. 

3  8  8 

462  16  — 

462  16  0 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Ages  of 

admilTion.  ; 

5er  month  dur- 
ng  life,  for  one 
hare,  and  fo 
n  proportion 
vhere  no  fee  is 
raid  on  admif- 
ion. 

Dr  is.  per  month  dur- 
ng  life  for  one  (hare, 
raying  upon  admif- 
ion  the  undermen¬ 
tioned  fums,  accord- 
ng  to  their  refpeft- 
ve  ages. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

under  22 

1 

— 

22  and 

-  23 

1 

_  I 

i 

—  5 

23 

-  24 

1 

1 

—  10  — 

24 

-  25 

1 

»1 

—  5  — 

25  — 

-  26 

1 

2 

1 - 

26  — 

- 27 

. 

1 

*1 

1  5  — 

27 

-  28 

1 

3 

1  10  — 

'28  — 

-  29 

1 

31 

1  15  — 

29 

- 30 

1 

4 

2 - 

30 

-  31 

1 

4z 

2  6  — 

— 

- 3  2 

1 

5 

2  12  — 

32  — 

-  33 

1 

5! 

2  18  — 

33 

-  34 

1 

6 

3  4  — 

34  — 

- 35 

I 

61 

3  10  — 

'35  ~ 

- 36 

1 

7 

318  — 

36  — 

- 37 

1 

7! 

4  6  — 

37  - 

- 38 

I 

8 

4  14  — 

38 

- 39 

1 

81 

5  2  — 

39  - 

- 4o 

1 

9 

5  10  — 

40  - 

- 41 

1 

9z 

6 - 

41  - 

- 42 

10 

6  10  — 

42  - 

-  43 

1 

i°l 

7 - 

43 

44 

1 

1 1 

7  10  — 

44  - 

45 

r 

nl 

8 - 

45  - 

- 46 

2 

— 

8  10 
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Sixpence  is  paid  for  each  (hare  on  the  deceafe  of  every 
member,  for  whofe  funeral  the  fociety  has  any  difburfement 
to  make ;  and  each  member  above  twenty-one  years  of  age 
(excepting  women)  pays,  at  each  yearly  meeting,  one  fhilling  for 
dinner  and  liquor  :  but  no  member  is  obliged,  to  be  at  any  ex¬ 
pence  at  monthly  or  other  meetings.  A  depofit  of  two  ihil- 
lings  and  fixpence  is  made  on  propofingany  perfon  to  become 
a  member,  which,  if  the  perfon  be  not  admitted,  is  returned. 
Any  member,  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  may  increafe  his 
or  her  original  (hare,  on  contributing  according  to  his  or  her 
age,  at  the  time  of  making  fuch  increafe. 

The  following  are  the  benefits  to  men  in  ficknefs,  lamenefs, 
or  infirmity ;  but  women  are  not  entitled  to  benefit  in  ficknefs. 

For  one  (hare,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  half  a  (hare  : 

Six  (hillings  a-week,  when  confined  in  bed,  or  unable  to  go 
out  of  the  houfe,  or  to  perform  any  kind  of  work  ;  and 

Three  (hillings  a-week,  when  able  to  walk  out,  or  to  labour 
to  a  fmall  degree  :  but  both  thefe  allowances  ceafe  when  the 
member  is  able  to  follow  his  ufual  occupation,  or  even  to  earn 
three  (hillings  a-week  regularly. 

A  furgeon  and  apothecary  are  appointed  to  attend  the  Tick 
members. 

In  old  age. — For  each  (hare,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  half 
(hare,  each  member  is  entitled  to  the  following  annuity  : 
from  50  to  60  years  of  age,  a  to  men  to  women 

yearly  annuity  (by  quarterly  £.  s.  d.  £.  4,  d. 

payments)  of  -  -  -  —  4 - 

from  60  to  70  years  of  age  -  6  —  —  6  —  — 

from  70  to  80  -  -  8  —  —  8  —  — 

from  80  to  90  -  *  10  —  —  10  —  — 

from  90  until  death  -  -  12  —  —  12 - - 

Such  annuities  to  commence  from  the  firft  of  January  next, 
after  the  member’s,  attaining  the  age  of  fifty,  (ixty,  feventy, 
eighty,  and  ninety  years  refpe&ively  ;  but  no  annuity  is  pay¬ 
able  to  any  member,  until  he  (hall  have  contributed  for  fifteen 
years,  nor  for  any  (hare  on  which  he  may  have  received  re¬ 
lief  in  ficknefs,  &c.  but  a  man  may  take  relief  in  ficknefs  for' 
one  (hare,  and  receive  annuities  for  other  (hares,  which  occa- 
fion  many  of  the  members  to  fubferibe  for  more  than  one 
(hare. 

At  death. — Five  pounds  for  each  (hare,  and  fifty  (hillings 
for  each  half  (hare,  is  paid  to  the  reprefen tative  of  each  mem¬ 
ber,  who  has  contributed  to  the  fund  for  twelve  months,  whe¬ 
ther  man  or  woman  :  and  if  the  member  die  before  contri¬ 
buting  twelve  months,  the  full  amount  of  what  he  or  (he  may 
have  paid,  is  returned.  This  is  repaid  to  the  fund,  by  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  furviving  members. 

To  the  widow  of  each  member,  who  (hall  die  after  contri¬ 
buting  fifteen  years,  an  annuity  of  four  pounds,  by  quarterly 
payments,  from  the  member's  death,  during  widowhood,  for 
each  (hare ;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  half  a  (hare,  for  which 
no  other  benefit  had  been  received  during  the  member's  life¬ 
time  j  and,  if  he  leave  no  widow,  the  fame  annuity  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  benefit  of  orphan  children  (if  any)  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  until  the  youngeft  of  them  attain  that  age. 

7 o  young  children. — Any  member,  who  w idles  to  makepro- 
vifion  for  a  child  or  children,  is  allowed  to  enter  any  of  them 
on  the  following  terms : 

If  under  four  years  of  age  when  entered,  the  member  pays 
four-pence  monthly  for  each  child,  till  it  attains  twelve  years 
of  age,  if  the  member  (hould  live  fo  long. 

If  four  years,  and  under  feven  years,  when  entered,  he  pays 
three- pence  monthly  for  each  child. 

If  feven  years,  and  under  ten  years,  when  entered,  he  pay* 
two-pence  monthly  for  each  child. 

If  a  member  die  and  leave  any  child  or  children  fo  contri¬ 
buted  for,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  one  (hilling  per  week  is 
applied  out  of  the  fund  of  the  fociety,  towards  the  mainte'* 
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tcnance  of  each  fuch  child,  till  It  attains  the  age  of  twelve 
years  3  and,  if  the  member  choofe  to  contribute  double  the 
above-mentioned  fums  for  each  child,  the  child  or,  children 
will  be  entitled  to  double  benefit :  but  no  child  is  entitled  to' 
any  benefit  (excepting  the  annuity  to  be  paid  in  cafe  of  the 
member's  dying  after  contributing  for  fifteen  years,  without 
leaving  a  widow)  unlefs  entered  and  paid  for  twelve  calendar 
months  before  the  death  of  its  father. 

By  purchajing  cows. — A  fum  of  money,  not  exceeding  ten 
nor  lefs  than  five  pounds,  is  lent  to  any  one  member  for  this 
purpofe  ;  on  his  giving  a  promiffory  note,  figned  by  himfelf 
and  two  houfeholders  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  fteward,  di- 
reftors,  and  committee),  for  the  repayment  with  intereft  by 
inftalments,  after  the  rate  of  two  (hillings  a-week,  or  fuch 
other  rate  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

By  certificates. — Each  member  may  obtain  a  certificate,  as 
foon  as  admitted,  which,  by  the  aft  of  parliament,  will  pre¬ 
vent  him  or  her  from  being  removed  until  aftualiy  charge¬ 
able  ;  and,  in  cafes  of  unmarried  women  having  cKfkl.vn  in  a 
parifh  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  the  fociety’s  certificates 
will  be  a  better  (ecurity  than  many  bonds  of  indemnity. 
Queftions  alfo  of  fettlement  may  be  decided  without  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  certificated  perfon,  under  the  laid  aft,  33d  of 
Geo.  III.  ch.  54.  fee.  21,  22. 

The  calculations  for  the  contributions,  &:c.  were  formed 
upon  Dr.  Price’s  tables,  making  them,  however,  more  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  old  than  young  members  ;  by  which  the  funds  are 
not  injured,  but  rather  the  reverfe,  becaufe  young  men  are  more 
inclined  -to  fubferibe  than  old  3  and,  if  the  latter  were  to  con¬ 
tribute  according  to  the  proportions  of  Dr.  Price’s  tables,  very 
few  would  become  members.  The  cotnpofition  table  is 
lower  alfo  than  Dr.  Price’s,  notwithftanding  which  very  few 
are  found  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantage. 

The  allowance  in  ficknefs  is  one-third  higher  than  Dr. 
Price’s  5  but  members,  who  receive  in  ficknefs,  are  debarred 
from  annuities  for  the  fame  (hares  ;  and  confequently  this  al¬ 
lowance  in  ficknefs  may  well  be  afforded. 

In  drawing  the  Caftle-Eden  tables,  the  objeft  was  to  make 
the  monthly  contributions  fully  equal  to  the  difburfements, 
and  to  induce  perfons  of  all  ages  under  46  to  become  mem¬ 
bers,  without  calculating  exaftly  what  each  age  ought  to  pay. 

The  preceding  ftatement  (hews  the  accounts  of  the  fociely, 
the  gradation  ©f  its  contributions,  and  the  benefits  derived  by 
its  members,  in  which  the  principal  rules  of  the  fociety  may 
be  traced.  Little  has  been  the  amount  of  donations  or  fub- 
feriptions,  and  yet,  during  the  fevere  trial  of  the  late  fcarcity 
of  bread-corn,  few  or  none  of  the  members  omitted  to  keep 
up  their  fubferiptions  3  tellifying  thereby  an  anxious  and  fteady 
wifib  to  provide  permanently  for  themfelves  and  families. 


On  the  beneficial  effefts  of  an  eftablifhment  lb  much  in 
its  infancy,  we  (hould  be  careful  not  to  expatiate  too  much  j 
but  we  may  already  afeertain  feme  unqueftionable  advantages. 
The  families  of  the  poor  have  a  more  ready  fupply  of  medi¬ 
cal  atfifiance  at  their  own  houfes  3  and,  fince  they  have  been 
aftbeiated  for  each  other’s  fupport,  in  more  infiances  than  one, 
they  have  collefted  little  fums  among  themfelves  to  p  refen  t  to 
■  their  fick  and  neceflifeus  neighbours,  over  and  above  the  al¬ 
lowance  from  the  funds  of  the  fociety  3  which  is  probably  an 
effect  of  philanthropy  derived  from  the  inftitution.  All  the 
members  are  uniformly  anxious  to  avoid  taking  relief  for  fick¬ 
nefs,  during  fifteen  years,  on  their  relpeftive  (hares  5  a  cir- 
cumflance  which,  whilfl  it  protefts  the  fund,  adds  force  to  the 
habitual  leffon  of  thrift ;  and,  as  there  is  a  regular  ledger  kept 
in  which  each  member’s  feparate  account  is  entered,  no  mif- 
take  can  arite  on  that  iubjeft.  The  encouragement  given  to 
buying  and  keeping  cows  (fee  the  article  Cottager,  Supp.) 
promifes  confiderable  improvement  to  the  efiate  3  as  Mr.  Bur- 
don  finds  it  very  well  worth  his  while,  to  accommodate  the 
members  with  pafture  for  a  cow,  and  two  tons  of  hay  each, 
for  fix  pounds  per  annum.  This,  to  a  poor  family,  is  a  great 
advantage,  and  will  tend  much  to  diminifii  the  weight  of  poor 
upon  the  parifhes  to  which  they  belong.  The  locomotive  fa¬ 
culty  alfo  derived  from  the  certificates  of  friendly  focieties  is  a 
very  obvious  advantage. 

The  great  defideratum,  with  refpeft  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  has  always  appeared  to  be  the  encouragement  of  ha¬ 
bits  of  economy,  and  of  a  fyftem  of  periodical  fubfeription  to¬ 
wards  their  own  fubfiftence.  Where  men  derive  fupport  in 
ficknefs  and  old  age  *  from  their  individual  efforts,  in  con- 
junftion  with  thoie  of  their  neighbours,  they  pafs  through  the 
various  periods  of  trial  without  that  degradation,  which  at¬ 
tends  parochial  relief  3  being  neceffarily  amenable  to  each 
other  for  a  certain  degree  of  forethought,  and  good  conduft, 
they  learn,  infenfibly,  to  be  regular  in  their  attention  to  the 
earnings  of  their  bufinefs,  and  by  acquiring  a  permanent  con- 
neftion  with  their  neighbours,  they  become  incapable  of  thofe 
afts  of  vagrancy,  which  are  fo  wafteful  of  that  main  fource  of 
national  wealth,  the  labour  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  if  the  33  Geo. 
III.  chap.  54,  for  the  encouragement  of  friendly  focieties,  be 
allowed  ftftficient  time  to  operate,  the  poor  will,  by  degrees, 
be  induced  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  affifted  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  encouraged  by  the  countenance,  of  their  fupe- 
riors. 

In  May,  1798,  theie  was  eftabli(hed  at  Winfton,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  in  confequence  of  a  fuggeftion  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Durham,  a  friendly  fociety  for  the  aged  poor  5  ihe 
objeft  of  which  is  to  promote  among  them  the  due  obfervance 


*  In  a  late  inftanee,  in  the  neighbourhood'of  Ealing,  a  majority,  compofed  of  the  young  men  of  a  friendly  fociety,  agreed 
to  diffolve  the  fociety,  and  divide  the  (lock  3  and  thereby  at  once  defrauded  all  the  old  members  of  that  provifion  for  age  and 
infirmity,  which  had  been  the  objeft  of  many  years’  contribution.  A  new  fociety  was  immediately  formed  of  the  young  per¬ 
fons,  and  all  the  old  members  were  left  to  the  parifh.  This  could  not  have  happened,  if  their  rules  had  been  regularly  confirmed, 
at  the  quarter  fejjions . — The  advantages  of  the  rules  being  confirmed  and  regiftered  (which  by  the  aft  is  to  be  without  any  fee 
or  expence)  are  many  and  important  3 — their  bonds  are  not  chargeable  with  any  ftamp  duty  3 — they  have  a  copy  of  their  rules 
on  record,  which  they  may  always  recur  to  5 — if  their  fteward  or  other  perfon  embezzles  their  money,  they  may  apply  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  obtain  a  decree  and  relief  without  any  expence  whatever ; — and  in  cafe  any  perfon,  who  has  money  or 
effefts  of  the  fociety  in  his  hands,  dies,  or  becomes  a  bankrupt,  the  debt  of  the  fociety  is  to  be  difeharged,  in  preference  to  any 
other  demand  whatfoever. — If  all  members  of  friendly  focieties  had  been  aware,  how  much  their  fecurity  and  benefit  are  increafed 
by  the  confirmation  of  their  rules,  there  would  have  been  none  but  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  aft. — There  is  an  un- 
neceffary  reftriftion  in  the  ftatute  law,  as  to  the  time  for  the  confirmation  of  the  rules  of  any  friendly  (bcieties,  eftablifhed  be¬ 
fore  the  paffmg  of  that  aft.  The  benefits,  however,  of  the  aft  may  be  obtained  (and  there  is  an  example  in  the  publication 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  note)  by  the  members  forming  their  fociety ,  and  figning  the  rules  anew,  with  fuch  amendments  as 
occur  3  carrying  their  fund  to  the  account  of  the,  new  fociety,  and  giving  to  every  member  (inftead  of  his  divided  fhare  of  the 
money)  the  fame  benefit  in  the  fund  of  the  new  fociety,  as  he  would  have  had  i,n  the  old  one. 
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of  the  fabbath,  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  other  good 
books,  and  alfo  frugality  and  good  neighbourhood. 

For  this  purpofe,  they  make  a  point  of  attending  church  on 
Sundays,  when  not  prevented  by  fickflefs,  infirmity,  or  fome 
unavoidable  impediment ;  and  alio  on  other  days,  whenever 
they  have  opportunity  :  they  likewife  agree  not  to  countenance 
any  games  or  improper  paftimes  on  a  Sunday,  by  looking  on, 
or  fitting  near  them  ;  and  to,ufe  all  the  influence  which  they 
poflefs,  to  dilluade  others  from  profaning  the  Lord's  day  :  — 
they  meet  every  Sunday  evening  at  each  other’s  houfds,  for  re¬ 
ligious  improvement :  and  make  it  a  general  rule,  to  lay  by 
every  week  fomethiug  of  their  earnings,  to  accumulate  till  the 
end  of  the  year ;  allotting  however  a  tenth  part  thereof,  and 
of  the  benefit  they  derive  from  the  foeicty,  towards  the  relief 
of  any  of  their  neceliitous  neighbours,  who  (though  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fociety)  thould  appear  to  merit  their  charitable 
affiftance.  They  likewife  agree  to  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  do 
every  thing  that  in  them  lies,  to  promote  good-will,  good- 
neighbourhood,  and  Chriflian  charity,  one  amongft  another. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  fociety 

1.  Any  perfon  may  be  a  member  of  the  fociety,  who  is  fixty 
ye'ars  of  age  or  upwards. 

2.  Every  fubferiber  of  one  penny  per  week,  who  is  fixty 
years  of  age,  or  upwards,  and  under  feventy,  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  double  his  fubfeription,  at  the  end  of  the  year  j  that  is, 
his  own  "fubfeription,  and  as  much  more. 

3.  Every  fubferiber  of  one  penny  per  week,  who  is  feventy 
years  of  age,  or  upwards,  and  under  fourfeore,  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  treble  his  fubfeription  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  that  is, 
his  own  fubfeription,  and  twice  as  much  more. 

4.  Every  fubferiber  of  one  penny  per  week,  who  is  fourfeore 
years  of  age,  or  upwards,  and  under  ninety,  to  receive four  times 
his  fubfeription  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  that  is,  his  own  fub¬ 
feription,  and  three  times  as  much  more. 

5.  And  fo  in  proportion  for  every  increafe  of  ten  years. 

6.  Any  blind  perfon,  of  any  age,  may  be  a  member  of  the 
fociety;  and,  if  under  fixty  years  of  age,  will  be,  entitled  to 
th‘e  fame  benefit  as  lubforibers  who  are  fixty  years  of  age,  and 
under  feventy. 

7.  Every  member  who  abfents  himfelf  from  church  on  Sun¬ 
days,  except  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  or  fome  unavoidable  impedi¬ 
ment,  to  forfeit  his  benefit  upon  the  fubfcrip,tion  of  that  week. 

8.  If  any  member  of  this  fociety  fhould  die  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year,  his  friends  will  be  entitled  to  receive  his  fubfeription, 
and  fo  much  benefit  as  is  proportioned  to  the  time  of  iub- 
feribing. 

9.  Any  perfon  defirous  of  promoting  the  purpofes  of  the 
fociety,  without  partaking  of  the  benefit,  maybe  an  honorary 
member,  by  fubferibing  annually  a  guinea,  or  half  a  guinea, 
or  not  lefs  than  two  pence  per  week  ;  for  which  they  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  weekly  one  copy  of  luch  publications  as 
may  be  purchafed  for  the  ufe  of  the  fociety. 

10.  The  fubfeription  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  weekly 
meeting,  to  the  member,  at  whole  houfe  the  reading  is  held  ; 
to  "be  delivered  by  him  to  the  fecretary,  on  the  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing. 

1 1.  The  annual  fubfeription  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  com¬ 
mencing  member. 

12.  No  members  to  receive  any  publication,  whofe  fub¬ 
feription  is  in  arrears. 

13.  No  benefit  member,  who  is  in  arrears,  to  receive  any 
benefit  till  his  arrears  are  paid. 

This  fociety  confifts  of  four  honorary  members  (who  fub- 
feribe  an  annual  guinea  each  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund),  and 
nine  old  men  and  women,  one  of  the  age  of  101  years,  one 
a  poor  blind  woman,  and  the  other  feven  of  ages  between  60 
and  80.  The  honorary  member  have  it  in  tUeir  power,  by 


their  weekly  or  annual  fubfeription,  not  only  to  enlarge  and 
improve  the  means  of  aflifting  the  poorer  members  of  the 
fociety,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  contribute  tp  the  amnfo- 
ment  and  inftruftion  of  their  children  and  forvants,  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  by  diftributing  among  them  the  traits  of  the  Cheap 
Repofitory,  and  thofe  of  the  Society  for  promoting  'Chril- 
tian  Knowledge,  which  are  purchafed  for  the  ufe  of  the  fociety. 

The  books  which  are  feledted  for  reading  to  them  are,  Orton’s 
Difcourfestothe  Aged,— BifliopWilfon’s  Sermons,  -BifliopWil- 
fon  on  the  Sacrament, — Bifhop  Beveridge’s  Private  Thoughts, 
— Flavell’s  Hufbandry  fpiritualized,  adapted  to  prefent  ufe, 

• — Chriflian  Hufbandry, — Fawcett’s  Religious  Weaver, — Mur¬ 
der’s  Village  Sermons, — and  Peers’s  Companion  for  the  Aged. 

Of  the  origin  cf  this  fociety,  the  author  fays,  “  I  fpoke  to  one 
of  the  old  men,  who  had  fome  turn  for  reading,  and  offered 
to  come  and  read  to  him  on  the  Sunday  evening.  The  old 
man  thanked  me  for  the  offer,  and  afterwards  appeared  much 
gratified  with  what  I  had  done.  I  then  told  him  that  I  would 
vifit  him  the  next  Sunday  evening ;  and  that  any  other  old 
perfons  among  his  neighbours, Who  wifhed  it,  might  be  pre¬ 
fent.  A  neighbour  and  his  wife  attended ;  and,  on  the 
Sunday  after,  other  old  perfons  came,  in  conlequence  of 
leave  given  them  upon  their  application.  Finding  the  Sun¬ 
day  readings  gave  pleafure  to  them,  I  made  an  offer  of  form¬ 
ing  a  regular  fociety,  on  the  terms  before  mentioned.”  This 
they  gladly  accepted,  and  have  fince  expreffed  great  fatisfac- 
tion  in  this  new  employment  of  their  Sunday  evening. 

There  is  a  cheap  but  comfortable  Sunday  dinner  provided, 
gtatis,  for  all  who  attend  church.  It  is  prepared  fiom  one 
of  the  receipts  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Society’s  Reports, 
the  expence  of  it  not  exceeding  three  halfpence  a-head.  They 
dine  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  members,  which  from  its 
fituation  is  moll  convenient  for  the  infirm  members.  The 
dinner  is  dreffed  at  the  recSlory,  and  fent  on  the  Saturday  even-  - 
ing  to  the  houfe  where  they  dine. 

The  oldeft  and  moft  infirm  members  are  now  become  very 
punftual  in  their  attendance  on  church  ;  and  by  their  example 
and  influence,  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  better  ob- 
fervance  of  thelabbath  at  Winfton. 

The  Sunday  readings  were  propofed,  ana  the  fociety  which 
grew  out  of  them,  was  eftablifhed,.  in  confequence  of  a  fug- 
geffion  in  the  Bifhop  of  Durham’s  charge,  to  the  clergy  of 
the  diocefe  of  Durham,  in  1797,  where  the  reader  will  find  a 
ftrong  recommendation  of  the  eftabliffiment  of  focieties  of  the 
poor  for  their  religious  improvement. 

Ihe  inftitution  offuch  focieties  appears  to  be  fufoeptible.  of 
very  extenfive  advantages.  It  fupplies,  by  very  practicable 
means,  what  was  before  wanting  in  the  religious  inflruction 
of  the  poor.  Sunday  fchools  provide  for  the  in  ft  ruction  of 
the  young; — thefe  focieties  will  promote  the  edification  and 
comfort  of  the  old.  The  Sunday  Friendly  Society  is  founded 
on  principles  very  favourable  to  religious  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
among  the  poor.  It  connects  the  aged  poor  in  a  friendly  and 
Chriftian-like  manner  with  their  miniffer,  and  with  one  an¬ 
other.  It  brings  into  exercife  a  virtue,  which  is  too  often  con- 
fidered  as  out  of  the  poor  man’s  fphere ;  as  by  it  they  not 
only  receive  charity,  but  become  alfo  the  difpenfers  of  it  to 
others. 

The  allotment  of  their  charitable  tithe  to  the  benefit  of 
neighbours,  who  are  not  of  their  fociety,  and  the  obliging  of 
themfelves  by  their  rules  to  the  obfervance  of  the  duties  of  re-* 
ligion  and  benevolence,  may  be  the  means  of  gaining  two 
great  points  in  the  cultivation  of  the  heart ; — one,  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  felfifh  principle  ;  the  other,  a  deliberate  refolurioa 
of  living  and  atting  by  rule  and  method.  To  the  poor  who 
cannot  read  at  all, — to  thofe  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  books, -r~ 
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to  thefe  who  are  defirous  of  fpiritual  improvement,  and  of 
employing  their  latter  days  in  a  way  the  moft  conducive  to 
the  comfort  their  laft  hours, — to  the  frugal,  the  neigh¬ 
bourly,  and  the  benevolent,  fuch  an  inftitution  cannot  fail  to 
be  very  acceptable. 

The  value  of  religious  focieties,  as  helps  to  religious  in- 
ftruftion  and  edification,  has  been  long  known  to  feveral  fe£t$ 
of  Chritlians.  With  them  they  have  been  the  fource  of 
much  ufeful  intlruilion,  and  the  means  of  keeping  up  a 
fpirit  of  focial  and  vital  religion ;  and  they  contribute  to  aid 
the  force  of  example,  and  therefore  operate' very  beneficially 
on  individual  conduct.  It  would  be  happy  for  the  caufe  of 
Chriftianity,  if  the  friends  of  the  eftabfifhed  church  would 
unite  in  following  their  example.  Happy  indeed  would  it  be, 
if,  at  length,  all  contention  between  the  denominations  of 
Chriftians  were  reduced  to  an  amicable  rivalry,  in  the  great 
work  of  faving  l'ouls ; — in  provoking  one  another  to  good 
works.  In  a  word,  if  all  our  efforts,  from  however  diftant 
points  they  may  originate,  were  to  centre  in  a  friendly  com¬ 
petition  in  doing  good. 

To  thofe  who  look  with  an  anxious  eye  on  the  progrefs  of 
the  poor’s  rate,  every  inftitution  that  tends  to  encourage  good 
conduit  among  the  poor,  mutt  be  the  objeit  of  approbation  ; 
but  thofe  mutt  be  peculiarly  fo,  which  are  calculated  to  af¬ 
ford  relief  to  the  elder  and  more  infirm  poor,  by  an  annual 
charity,  as  a  benefit  upon  frugality  and  good  behaviour. 

Informing  a  Sunday  friendly  fociety  it  is  immaterial  with 
how  fmall  a  number  the  commencement  is  made  ;  except,  in¬ 
deed,  that  there  may  be  rather  more  advantages  in  beginning 
only  with  a  few,  and  letting  others  find  out  the  benefits  of  be¬ 
ing  members  from  converfation  with  thofe  who  are.  The  ut- 
moft  that  feems  neceffary  {after  two  or  three  have  agreed  to 
meet  together  for  reading  the  fcriptures  and  other  good  books 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  to  bind  themfelves  to  a  punitual  ob- 
fervance  of  religious  duties)  is  to  diftribute  the  rules  of  fuch 
fociety  at  fome,  or  all,  of  the  cottages  in  the  parith. 

It  is  a  very  defirable  ciycumftance,  that  the  meetings  fhould 
be  at  the  houfes  of  the  inembers  by  rotation;  as  it  will  not 
only  be  more  fatisfadtory  to  them,  but  will  conduce  much 
to  friendly  intercourfe  and  charitable  communion.  If  the  el¬ 
derly  poor  in  any  town  or  village,  fhould  be  too  numerous  to 
meet  in  one  houfe,  they  may  be  divided  into  dalles,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  members  be  employed  as  readers  to  the  clafs, 
where  the  minifler  cannot  attend  regularly  to  more  than  one 
clafs. 

The  weekly  penny  fhould  not  be  confidered  as  a  fubfcrip- 
tion,  or  condition  of  being  admitted  a  member,  but  as  a  vo¬ 
luntary  a£t  of  frugality.  If  they  lay  by  their  penny,  and  are 
not  fo  regular  as  their  rules  require,  they  will  ftill  receive 
their  own  again ;  but  it  will  be  their  own  fingle  talent  un¬ 
improved.  They  may  be  members,  if  they  pleafe,  without 
laying  by  their  penny  :  a  wifh  to  partake  of  the  Sunday 
readings,  and  to  join  in  a  religious  obfervance  of  the  fab- 
bath,  is  a  fufficient  qualification. 

They  may,  poflibly,  be  devout  without  being  frugal ;  and 
yet  frugality  is  fo  great  a  virtue  in  the  poor,  that  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  encourage  and  recommend  to  them  the  weekly 
depofit,  as  a  means  of-benefiting  themfelves  by  the  charitable 
dilpofition  of  their  richer  neighbours  :  a  circumftance  that 
will  render  the  charity  not  only  more  ufeful  than  if  it  was 
merely  gratuitous,  but  generally  (it  may  be  fuppofed)  on  that 
account  more  acceptable  to  them. 

In  large. families  and  populous  towns,  the  benefit  upon  the 
weekly  favings  might  be  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly, 
raifed  from  the  contributions  of  the  honorary  members.  In 
fmall  parilhes,  the  expence  of  the  benefit  will  be  inconfider- 
able  :  but  even  there,  will  be  generally  found  fome*  hono¬ 


rary  members,  to  fhare  the  expence  with  the  landholder,  and 
with  the  clergyman  of  the  parifli. 

A  fociety  of  a  fimilar. nature  has  been  lately  inftituled  at 
Bifhops  Auckland  by  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  who  has  the 
dinner  provided  for  them,  and  fupplies  the  extra  fund,  with¬ 
out'  the  contribution  of  any  honorary  members.  It  confifts 
at  prefent,  October,  1798,  of  20  members  ;  all  (as  there  is 
reaton  to  believe)  gradually  advancing  to  a  more  comfortable 
(late  of.  mind,  and  happy  in  their  preparation  for  eternity. 
— In  the  formation  of  different  focieties,  fome  difference  in 
the  detail  may  be  occafioned  by  the  circumftances  of  the  place 
or  the  parties,  but  the  general  idea  and  the  objedt  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  fame. 

Friendly  Female-Societies,  affociations  of  the  fame 
nature  as  the  foregoing,  for  the  exclufive  advantage  of  fe¬ 
males.  We  feleft  the  following  examples  from  the  Reports 
of  the  London  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  and  in- 
creating  the  Comforts  of  the  Poor. 

Among  the  many  friendly  focieties  which  have  been  infti- 
tuted  by  day-labourers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  an 
idea  was  adopted  at  Lymington,  that  fomething  of  this  kind 
might  be  of  great  benefit  to  diJlrrjJ'cd  females  ;  and  efpccially 
in  that  place,  which  being  a  little  fea-port,  and  frequented  by 
the  feamen  of  fmall  coaffing  veffels,  and  boatmen,  their  wives 
are  often  put  to  inconveniences  by  the  misfortunes,  and  even 
by  the  abfence  of  their  hutbands. 

Mrs.  Pierce,  a  lady  of  Lymington,  took  an  aftive  part  in 
the  bufinefs.  Her  firft  ftep  was  to  confult  among  her  friends, 
what  fupport  an  inftitution  of  this  kind  was  likely  to  receive  ; 
and  foon  found  there  was  fufficient  for  the  execution  of  her 
plan.  Between  thirty  and  forty  inhabitants  of  Lymington, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  were  ready  to  fubfcribe  each  14s. 
a-year,  or  3d.  a-w.eek,  which  was  all  the  aftiftar.ee  fhe  defired. 
A  committee  of  ladies  was  then  appointed  to  arrange  the 
bufinefs;  but  Mrs.  Pierce  continued  to  be  the  moft  active 
member,  by  taking  on  herfelf  the  moft  troublefome  office — ■ 
that  of  treafurer.  _ 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1790,  the  fociety  was  eftablifhed. 
The  regulations  of  it  were  chiefly  thefe. — It  was  particularly 
intended  for  lying-in  women,  but  was  foon  extended  to  the 
fiek  of  every  denomination.  No  one  could  enter  as  an  object 
of  this  charity  under  the  age  of  15,  nor  above  50.  It  was 
required  that  fhe  fhould  be  a  parifhioner,  of  good  character, 
and  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  her  entrance.  On  putting 
down  her  name  fhe  pays  6d.  and  three  halfpence  every  week. 
Before  fhe  receives  relief,  her  name  muft  have  been  a  year  on 
the  books ;  fhe  is  then  entitled  to  3s.  a-week  during  any  ill- 
nels  with  which  fire  may  be  vifited  :  but  fhe  receives  it  only 
during  the  term  of  1 3  weeks  ;  if  fhe  is  not  then  recovered, 
fhe  receives  is.  a-week  only,  while  it  is  thought  neceffary. 
Once  a-year  a  charity  fermon  is  preached,  at  which  between 
10I.  and  1 61.  are  generally  collected.  By  this  aid,  and  by 
great  economy  in  the  management  of  the  fund,  it  has  in- 
creafed  fo  much,,  that,  inftead  of  3s.  a-week,  it  already  af¬ 
fords  4s.  After  the  fermon,  which  is  generally  preached  on 
the  fecond  Sunday  in  Auguft,  all  the  poor  members  who  are 
able  to  go  to  church,  walk  in  procelfion  to  the  town-hall, 
with  their  patroneffes  at  their  head,  who  treat  them  with 
cake  and  wine.  This  is  a  pleafant  day  to  them,  and  makes 
fome  return  to  the  healthy,  for  not  having  had  occafion  to 
draw  upon  the  fund  for  ficknefs.  The  grand  murmur  in¬ 
deed  againft  all  thefe  modes  of  relief,  is,  that  they,  who 
have  had  little  occafion  for  them,  think  their  money  has  been 
ill  fpent,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  a  fait,  that  moft  of 
the  members  of  this  fociety  have  at  one  time  or  other,  re¬ 
ceived  relief  from  it ;  not  fewer  in  the  whole  than  63  ;  of 
thefe  35  were  women  in  child-bed.  Two  women  have  been 
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"ii&rs  the  books,  with  lame  hands,  at  is.  a- week,,  for  feme  years ; 
'and  a  third  has  been  long  relieved  in  a  deep  decline. 

Indulgences  are  fometimes  added,  when  perfonal  misfor¬ 
tune  is  not  to  be  pleaded.  In  the  late  fcarcity  of  bread-corn, 
each  poor  member  received  a  half-gallon  loaf  every  Wednel- 
day,  tor  fix  weeks  ;  and  during  the  baft  two  winters,  each  had 
three  bulh els  of  coals. — The  fociety,  at  this  time  (June, 
1  798),  contifts  of  55  poor  members. 

At  Tottenham  High-Crofs,  a  friendly  fociety  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  women  and  chi!  n  was  eftabliftied  on  the  2zd  of 
October,  1798,  under  the  refpeitable  patronage  of  a  number 
of  ladies,  who  promifed  to  fupport  it  with  perfonal  attend¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  pecuniary  affiftance. 

Combined  with  the  main  defign  of  this  inftitution  are  two 
other  objedts ;  viz.  a  fund  for  loans,  to  prevent- the  ufe  of 
pawnbrokers’  tliops,  and  a  bank  for  the  earnings  of  poor 
children. 

•  The  principal  rules  are  as  follow  : — the  honorary  members 
pay  five  (hillings  on  entrance,  and  twelve  thillings  annually. 
The  beuefited  members  pay  tw<>  thillings  on  entrance  :  they 
are  divided  into  three  claiies,  according  to  their  age.  The 
firtt  clafs,  w'hich  contifts  of  thole  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
pay  fix  pence  monthly.  Thole  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  between 
thirty  and  forty,  and  pay  nine  pence  monthly.  Thofe  of  the 
third  clafs  are  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  pay  one  Hulling 
monthly. 

No  one  is  to  contribute  after  fixty.  From  fixty-five  to  fe- 
venty,  each  member  is  to  receive  a  penfion  of  one  {hilling 
weekly  ;  and  from  feventy  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  two  (hil- 
lings  weekly,  even  Ihould  they  be  obliged  to  retire  into  a 
workhoufe.  In  cafe  of  fu  knefs,  four  thillings  weekly  are  al¬ 
lowed  for  four  months  in  one  year,  and  two  thill ings  after¬ 
wards.  And  if  a  member  dies,  after  having  iubferibed  fix 
years,  thirty  thillings  are  allowed  for  the  funeral. 

The  honorary  members,  thinking  themlelves  entitled  to 
rifle  part  of  their  own  contributions,  have  authorifed  the 
ficwardelles,  at  their  diferetion,  to  lend  fmall  turns,  from  five 
thillings  to  thirty,  to  the  benefited  members  on  fuch  occa- 
lions  as  they  may  approve.  Thefe  loans  are  directed  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  enabling  of  them  to  purchafe  neceflaries  at  the 
wholefale  price  :  or  to  fupply  themfelves  with  articles  for 
tale,  materials  for  work,  a  pig,  or  any  other  thing,,  likely  to 
produce  a  profit.  Thefe  loans  are  repaid  in  fmall  monthly 
payments. 

Children  of  either  fex,  of  whatever  age,  whether  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  member  or  not,  are  permitted  to  bring  any  fum 
above  one  penny,  to  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  ftewardefles, 
to  be  laid  up  in  the  fund  of  the  fociety  ;  where  their  fmall 
earnings  may  accumulate  in  fecurity,  till  wanted  for  an  ap¬ 
prentice  fee,  clothing  on  going  to  lervice,  or  fome  fuch  im¬ 
portant  purpofe  ;  and  in  cafe  of  death,  the  lum  laid  up  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  parents  of  the  child. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  fociety  is  managed  by  fix  ftewardefles 
and  a  trealurer,  who  meet  monthly.  Four  of  t^i£,  ftewardefles 
are  cholen  from  the  honorary  members,  and  "two  from  the 
benefited  members.  Thefe  offices  are  filled  in  alphabetical 
order  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  whole  fociety.  It  Ihould 
be  added,  that  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  character 
of  thofe  who  are  admitted  members  ;  and  a  notorious  irregu¬ 
larity  of  conduit  incurs  expulfion. 

In  the  formation  of  all  charitable  inftitutions,  the  increafe 


of  virtue  and  happinels  to  fociety  at  large,  fliould  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  great  objeil  of  attainment,  and  the  fundamefitai 
principle  of  aition  :  an  end  which,  it  is  prelumed,  the  ella- 
blithment  in  queftion  is  particularly  adapted  to  promote,  by 
the  reciprocal  advantages  of  rendering  the  affluent  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  the  moral  concuit,  the  wants  and 
the  refources,  of  the  indigent ;  whence  they  become  better 
qualified  to  aflford  them  judicious  relief,  and  to  diftinguith  be¬ 
tween  the  deferving  and  the  worthlefs. 

The  economy  apd  the  induftry  of  the  poor  are  .encouraged 
by  judicious  loans,  which  enables  them  to  buy  articles  of  do- 
meltic  confumption,  and  coals  efpecially,  on  the  molt  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms  ;  or  to  provide  materials  for  increafing  their 
means  of  lubfiltence ;  as  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are 
converfant  with  the  affairs  of  the  labouring  claftes,  that  it  is 
much  eaficr  for  them  to  fpare  a  fmall  fum  at  ftated  periods, 
than  to  lay  down  what  is  fufficient  for  either  purpofe  at 
once. 

Though  the  children  receive  no  addition,  to  the  pittance 
they  depofit  in  the  fund,  yet  it  anfwers  feveral  purpoles. — It 
ftimulates  them  to  earn  and  fave  that  which  would  probably 
be  idly  fpent,  as  of  too  fmall  importance  for  care  ;  it  often 
encourages  their  parents  to  lay  by  a  little  ftore  for  them, 
which  they  would  not  have  thought  of  doing,  had  they  not 
been  invited  by  this  opportunity  of  placing  it  in  fafety.  It 
habituates  the  children  to  induftry,  frugality,  and  forefight  5 
.and,  by  introducing  them  to  notice,  it  teaches  the  value  of 
character,  and  of  the  elteem  of  .thofe  who,  by  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Providence,  are  placed  above  them  ;  and,  in  many 
inftunces,  it  may  fupply  a  refource,  when  it  is  eifentially  re- 
quitite. 

The  fuccels  has  already  fucceeded  expeflation.  Above 
fixty  children  bring  their  little  treafure  monthly  j  the  bene¬ 
fited, members  repay  their  loans  with  great  regularity:  and 
there  is  a  vifible  emulation  to  eftabliflt  a  good  character  by 
refpeiftabJe  conduct,  and  bv  a  regard  to  propriety  on  the  part 
of  the  poor;  whilft  kind  attention,  and  active  lympathy,  are 
exerted  on  the  part  of  the  opulent. 

At  Emi’ingiiam,  near  Stamford,  in  Rutlandfliire,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  female  friendly  fociety  for  girls  was,  eftabliftied  on  the 
iff  of  January,  1798  ;  and  tixteen  girls  were  immediately  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  defire  of  their  parents. 

Female  children,  capable  of  fpinning,  knitting,  or  of  any 
other  profitable  employ,  which  in  that  neighbourhood  ha* 
been  confiaerably  increafed  by  the  Society  ot  Induftry  there, 
fubferibe  to  the  general  fund  one  halfpenny  a-day  out  of 
their  earnings.  This  is  to  be  accumulated  by  compound 
intereft,  and  to  form  a  fund,  out  of  which  each  fubferiber, 
upon  her  marriage,  is,  after  a  contribution  ot  fourteen  years, 
entitled  to  receive  two  guineas  ;  and,  upon  the  birth  of  each 
child  bom  in  wedlock  eight  months  or  more  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  fourteen  years’  contribution,  the  like  fum  of  two 
guineas. 

Girls  are  not  permitted  to  fubfcriBe  until  feven  years  of 
age ;  and,  if  any  girl  dies  under  twenty-one,  or  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fourteen  years  of  her  fublcription,  the  amount 
of  her  contribution,  but  without  intereft,.  is  paid  to  her  repre- 
fe n ta tires'  at  the  expiration  of  the  current  half-year*  :  and  if 
any  fubferiber,  for  fourteen  years  or  upwards,  continues  un¬ 
married  till  the  age  of  fifty  years,  (lie  is  then  entitled  to  Uv» 
guineas  a-year  for  life. 


*  It  is  fubmitted  to  confidcration,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  that  there  (fiould  he  no  repayment  of  the  rontribu- 
tion  in  cafe  of  death  :  but  that,  inftead  of  it,  the  period  of  contribution  Ihould  be  proportionably  fhortened  ;  fo  as  to  entitle 
the  fubferiber  to  the  donation,  upon  her  marriage,  after  a  contribution  of  ten  or  twelve  (inftead  ot  fourteen)  years. 
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Aa  elrablnhment  of  this  nature  is  only  adapted  to  thofe 
parts  of  England,  in  which  the  induftry  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  has  been,  of  }ate,  fo  fuccefsfully  and  beneficially 
excited  :  it  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  places  where 
fchools  of  induftry,  with  a  cheap  dinner  for  the  children 
(foe  School,  Supp.),  are  eftablifhed,  as  by  Lord  Winchelfea 
at  Oakham,  and  by  Mr.  Conyers  at  Epping  ;  for  the  mi  ft  refs 
may  there,  regularly  and  without  any  trouble,  dedufit  the 
fubfcriptions  from  their  weekly  pay.  The  probable  confe- 
quences  of  fuch'  female  friendly  focieties  are,  that  girls,  fo 
contributing  out  of  f heir  oxen  earnings  to  a  p'rovifion  for  their 
future  life,  will  learn  to  let  a  higher  value  on  their  own  cha¬ 
racters,  arid  will  become  examples  of  virtue  and  good  con¬ 
duit  ;  and  that,  poifeffing  the  double  advantage  of  a  certain 
provifional  affiftance  at  periods  when  it  is  peculiarly  wanted 
by  the  poor,  and  of  habits  of  exertion  and  econotny  infen- 
fibly  acquired  during  their  youth,  they  will  become  objects 
of  attention  to  all  the  well-difpoled  young  men  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  marry  early,  and  to 
continue  in  a  courfe  of  virtue  and  indultry. 

FRIESACFI,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archbifhopric 
of  Saltzbnrg,  with  a  ftroiig  caflle,  on  a  mountain,  56  miles 
S.E.  of  Saltzburg.  Long.  14.  12.  E.  Lat.  47.  12.  N. 

FRINWALT.  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  margravate  of 
Brandenburg,  feated  on  the  Oder,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Berlin. 
Long  14.  10.  E.  Lat.  5c.  50. -N. 

FRIO,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Brafil,  in  the  province  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  I.ong.  41.  31.  W.  Lat.  92.  53.  S. 

FRISCH  HAF,  a  long  and  narrow  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Viltula. 

FRISCHEN  HAF,  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder.  It  lies  between  Stetin  and  the  Baltic,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  three  mouths.  See  Oder. 

FRITH  E'LSTOKE,  a  village  in  Devonffiire,two  miles  W. 
of  Torrington,  noted  for  the  remains  of  its  priory. 

FRITZLAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  landgravate  of 
HeiTe  Caflel,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Caflel. 

FRIULI,  or  Citta  di  Friuli,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Friuli,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  32  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Trietle.  Long.  13.  5°-  E.  Lat.  46.  15.  N. 

FRODLINGHAM,  a  town  in  the  E.  riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
with  a  market  on  Thurfday,  36  miles  E.  of  York,  and  194 
N.  of  London.  Long.  o.  12.  W.  Lat.  53.  56.  N. 

FROG,  in  farriery,  a  part  of  a  horfe’s  foot,  the  form  and 
purpoies  of  which  Mr.  Coleman,  ProfelFor  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  deferibes  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  The  natural  frog  of  the  horfie,”  fays  he,  “  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  foie,  externally  convex,  and  of  a  wedge - 
like  form,  pointed  towards  the  toe,  but  expanded  as  it  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  heels.  In  the  centre  of  the  broad  part  there  is 
a  fiffure,  or  reparation.  The  frog  rs  connected  internally, 
with  another  frog,  of  a  fimilar  figure,  but  different  in  ftruc- 
ture.  The  external  frog  is  compoled  of  loft  elaftic  hbrn,  and 
totally  infenfible.  The  internal  frog  has  fenfation,  and  is 
much  more  elaftic  than  the  horny  frog  ;  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  heels  is  connected  with  two  elaftic  lubftances  called 
cartilages.  The  toe  of  the  fenfible  frog  is  united  to  the  coffin 
bone ;  but  more  than  nine-tenths  of  both  frogs  are  behind 
the  coffin  bone.  The  toe  of  the  fenfible  and  horny  frogs, 
from  their  connexion  with  the  coffin  bone,  are  fixed  points, 
and  have  no  motion  ;  but  the  heels  of  the  frogs  being  placed 
pofterior  to  the  coffin  bone,  and  in  contafit  with  moveable, 
elaftic  (and  not  fixed  or  refilling)  fubftances,  a  very  confi- 
derable  lever  is  formed,  and  whenever  the  horny  frog  comes 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  it  firft  afeends,  and  then  defeends. 
The  preffure  of  the  ground  alfo  expands  the  horny  frog, 
and  the  fenfible  frog  expands  the  cartilages,  and  at  the  heels 
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and  quarters  immediately  bqlow  the  hair,  totally  governs  the 
direction  of  the  future  growth  of  the  cruft. 

“  This .  afeent  of  the  frog,  not  only  by  its  wedge-like 
form  preferves  the  heels  and  quarters  from  contrafition,  but 
affords  to  the  horfe  an  elaftic  fpring,  and  prevents  the  animal 
from  flipping  whenever  it  embraces  the  ground.  Without 
any  anatomical  enquiry  into  its  internal  ftructure  and  union 
with  other  parts,  the  lhape  and  convexity  of  the  horny  frog 
clearly  demonftrates  that  it  was  formed  to  come  into  contafit' 
with  the  ground  ;  and  the  moiJ  I  inveftigate  this  fubject, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  ufe  of  the  frog  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hoi fe  from  flipping',  to  preferve  the  cartilages  and 
hoof  expanded,  and,  by  its  motion,  to  aft  as  an  elaftic  fpring 
to  the  animal. ” 

Mr.  Coleman  contends  that  Mr.  St.  Bel,  and  many  others,, 
who  fuppofe  that  the  ufe  of  the  frog  is  merely  to  jerce  as  a 
cujhion ,  or  guard,  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  mufcle  of  the 
foot,  and  who,  on  that  account,  were  difpofed  rather  to  raijb 
the  frog  from  t he  ground,  by  a  l hick -heel'd  fhoe,  have  been  in 
an  error.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  it  to  be  a  law  of 
nature,  that  vnlcfs  the  frog  perform  its  functions,  by  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  prefs  the  ground,  it  mvft  become  dijeajed.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  practice  of  fhoeing  very,  much  depends  on  the 
functions  of  the  frog  being  underftood.  “  It  the  opinions 
here  advanced  refpefiting  its  ufes,  be  well  founded,  then  it1 
mull  follow,  that  paring  the  frog  and  raffing  it  from  the 
ground  annihilates  its  funfitions,  and  ultimately,  it  not  im¬ 
mediately,  produces  dileafe  ;  and  that  expofing  the  frog  to 
preffure,  is  the  only  proper  method  to  keep  it  in  health. 
Moreover,  it  has  from  experience  been  afeertained,  that  un- 
lefs  the  frog  fuftain  an  uniform  preflure  when  at  rejl,  the 
heels  as  well  as  the  frog  contract;  but  if  that  organ  be  in 
clofe  contact  with  the  ground, -then  it  fpreads  and  is  free  from- 
thrufhes  and  canker,  and  operates  as  a  wedge  to  keep  open 
the  heels  of  the  hoof. 

“  Granite  and  other  hard  fubftances,  give  no  pain  to  a  frog, 
expofed  to  conftant  preft’ure  in  the  Jlabk ;  Tut  when  above  the 
pavement,  it  generally  becomes  contracted,  and  the  fenfible 
frog  inflamed,  and  then  one  ftroke  from  a  projefiting  ttone, 
will  produce  pain,  perhaps  lamenefs,  while  perpetual  perpen¬ 
dicular  preflure  is  attended  with  lalutary  effefits. 

“  When  the  hoof  contrails,  the  frog  tnuft  alfo  become 
contrafited,  and  inflammation  and  a  luppuration  follow, 
called  a  thrujh.  No  contrafition,  however,  takes  place,  where 
the  frog  is  made  to  receive  conftant  preffure,  as  the  (landing 
perpetually  on  that  wedge  increafes  its  growth,  preffes  upward 
the  fenfible  frog,  and  expands  the  cartilages  of  the  hoof.  And 
as  the  firft  fhoot  of  the  cruft  the  coronet  is  very  thin,  the 
direfition  of  its  fibres  will  be  altogether  regulated  by  the  width 
of  the  cartilages  immediately  below  the  hair  at  the  quarters- 
and  heels,  and  the  cartilages  will  be  always  more  or  lefs  ex¬ 
panded,  and  the  hoof  more  or  lefs  circular,  as  the  frog  has 
more  or  lefs  preffure. 

“  On  that  principle,”  continues  Mr.  Coleman,  “  I  long 
fince  recomfnended  a  ftioe  with  thin  heels,  as  the  belt  formed 
fhoe  to  bring  the  frog  on  the  fame  level ;  and  with  great 
truth  I  can  aflert,  that,  although  in  fome  inffances,  from  a 
fudden  mifapplication  of  the  thin-heel’d  fhoe  to  improper  feet,. 
I  have  feen  the  tendons  affefiled,  _yet  from  all  the  experience 
I  have  fince  had,  and  from  all  that  I  have  feen  or  heard  of 
the  prafitice  of  others,  I  know  of  no*inflance  where  the  frog, 
from  conftant  preffure,  did  not  expand  and  receive  great  benefit. 

“  Where  the  frog  is  in  a  morbid  ffate,  and  unnaturally  de¬ 
prived  of  perpendicular  prelfure,  it  is  leldom  fafe  to  lower  the 
heels  at  once,  fo  as  to  make  the  frog  on  a  level  with  the  fhoe  ; 
and,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  not  poffible,  with  any  flioes,  or  even 
without  fhoes,  to  give  the  frog  preffure  on  fniooth  furfaces  j 
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much  lefs  is  it  practicable  for  the  frog  toured  on  the  ground 
when  thod  with  common  thick* heel'd  fhoes.  Jn  the  liable, 
therefore,  while  at  reft,  the  frog  is  generally  raifed  above  the 
flioe,  and  as  preifure  is  effential  to  its  health,  particularly 
when  the  hoof  is  expofed  to  heat,  it  appeared  to  me  oftgreat 
importance,  in  all  cafes  where  the  heels  of  the  flioe  and  the 
frog  cannot  with  fufety  be  made  on  the  fame  level,  to  apply 
an  artificial  frog  (fee  PI.  31.),  to  fit  and  give  any  degree  of 
preifure,  in  the  liable,  to  the  natural  frog,  with  any  Ihoes. 
While  the  horle  is  in  motion,  and  the  hoof  expofed- to  une¬ 
qual  furfaces,  the  artificial  frog  lhould  be  removed,  as  the 
natural  frog,  out  of  the  liable,  will  receive  frequent  preifure 
with  any  Ihoes  ;  but  that  period  is  of  fhort  duration,  when 
compared*to  the  length  of  time  the  horfe  remains  at  reft,  and 
the  frog  raifed  from  the  ground. 

“  Artificial  preifure  is  mod  particularly  wanted  when  the 
heat  of  the  liable  operates  powerfully  to  contract  the  hoof. 
In  all  cafes,  therefore,  where  the  pavement  of  the  Jlable  docs 
not  touch  the  natural  frog,  an  artificial  frog  is  necejfary  to  refit 
contraction  of  the  hoof,  thrufties,  and  canker.  Sand-cracks, 
alfo,  very  generally  arife  from  a  contracted  hoof,  and  may 
be  prevented  by  the  artificial  frog.  - 

“  If  the  frog  does  not  absolutely  reft  on  the  pavement, 
whatever  Ihoes  are  employed,  the  hoof  in  the  liable  will  be 
as  much  difpofed  to  contrail,  as  if  the  frog  was  raifed  any 
greater  dillance.  I  wilh  this  fail  to  be  well  conlidered  ;  for 
it  has  been  fuppofed  that  Ihoes  with  a  flat  feat,  without  pref- 
fure  to  the  frog,  will  prevent  contrailion.  But  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  neither  thick  nor  thin  heeled  Dices,  where  the 
frog  is  raifed  above  preffirre,  and  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the 
Jlable,  can  prevent  contrailion,  or  its  effeCts;  and  where  the 
frog  receives  that  preifure,  the  heels  cannot  contrail  even 
with  the  molt  common  fhoes.  For  very  obvious  mechanical 
realons,  a  wedge  in  the  centre  of  die  heels,  aided  by  the  pref- 
fure  from  below,  mull  be  belt  calculated  to  preferve  them  ex¬ 
panded,  or  when  the  heels  are  contrailed,  to  force  them  open. 
The  heat  of  the  liable  in  all  cafes  tends  to  contraction  of  the 
hoofj  but  with  common  ihoes,  there  is  no  preifure  on  the 
wedge,  or  other  caufe  to  counteract  that  tendency.  The  ar¬ 
tificial  frog,  which  is  intended  to  cover  and  give  any  degree  of 
prellure  to  the  natural  frog  only,  is  made  of  iron.  In  order 
to  fit  the  natural  frog,  it  is  requifite  to  afeertain  its  width, 
the  length  of  the  foot,  and  the  dillance  between  the  lower 
lurface  of  the  flioe  and  the  frog.  But  if  the  artificial  frog 
be  too  long,  the  toe,  which  is  flat  and  thin,  may  be  Ihortened  ; 
and  if  the  heels  of  the  Ihoe  are  higher  than  the  artificial  frog, 
nothing  more  is  requifite  than  to  introduce  a  quantity  of  tow 
between  the  natural  and  artificial  frog,  fo  as  to  raife  it  equal 
or  above  the  level  of  the  Ihoe.  I  have' alcertained  by  expe¬ 
riment,  that  no  inconvenience  takes  place  by  raifmg  the  arti¬ 
ficial  frog  even  one  .quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  flioe  ;  but 
in  ordinary  cafes,  it  fliould  not  project,  more  than  one-lixth  of 
an  inch  above  the  furtace  of  the  flioe.  It  may,  however,  be 
imagined,  that  fo  much  perpendicular  preifure  to  the  frog 
would  retard  rather  than  increafe  its  growth.  But  the  very  re¬ 
verie  is  the  faCt :  .for  as  the  frog,  when  long  elevated  above 
the  ground,  is  very  generally  contracted,  this  unnatural  la¬ 
teral  preifure  excites  inflammation  of  the  fenfible.  frog,  and 
deprives  in  a  great  degree  the  blood  vellels  of  the  power  of 
fecreting  horn.  When  the  horny  frog  is  expofed  to  a  per¬ 
pendicular  preifure,  it  gives  health,  and  not  difeafe,  to  the 
fenfible  frog.  The  blood  velfels  fccrete  their  due  proportion 
of  elatiic  horn,  and  then  the  cavity  of  the  frog  is  preferved, 
expanded,  and  fully  equal  to  contain  the  fenfible  frog,  with¬ 
out  the  fmallelt  degree  of  lateral  preifure. 

“  It  therefore  follows,  that  perpendicular  preifure  increafes 


the  bulk  of  the  frog ;  while  its  abfence  from  the  ground  pro¬ 
duces  contraction,  and  lefl'ens  its  growth.’’ 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  plate  in  which  Mr. 
Coleman’s  patent  artificial  frog  is  reprefented,  with 
other  figures  that  illuftrate  the  fubjeCt. 

Fig.  i,  exhibits  a  view  of  the  natural  hoof  of  the  horfe, 
which  is  of  a  circular  fliape. 

a  a  a  The  external  furface  of  the  foie  of  a  concave  form. 
b  b  b  The  inferior  edge  of  the  cruft. 
cc  The  jundlion  of  the  bars  with  the  cruft. 
d  d  The  points  of  the  bars. 

e  c  The  foie  between  the  heels  of  the  cruft  and  bars,  the 
feat  of  corns. 

f  f  Two  cavities  between  the  fides  of  the  bars  and  the  tides 
of  the  cruft. 

g  The  toe  of  the  frog. 
h  h  The  heels  of  the  frog. 

i  i  The  cleft  between  the  heels  of  the  frog,  the  feat  of 
thrufties. 

Fig.  a.  A  view  of  the  hoof  with  contracted  heels,  occa- 
fioned  by  railing  the  frog  above  the  preifure  of  the  pavement 
in  the  liable. 

a  a  a  The  foie.  ' 

bb  The  original  feat  of  the  bars,  but  improperly  removed 
by  the  farrier. 

c  c  The  original  feat  of  the  cavities  between  the  bars  and, 
cruft,  but  now  from  contraction  a  folid  horn. 
d  d  The  heels  of  the  frog  very  much  comprefled,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  hoof. 

e  e  The  width  of  the  hoof  at  the  heel,  not  being  moje 
than  one  half  of  the  length  from  /  to  s. 
f  The  extremity  of  the  heels  of  the  frog. 
g  The  toe  of  the  cruft. 

Fig.  3.  The  patent  frog,  made  of  caft  and  wrought  iron. 
a  a  The  lower  furface  oppofite  the  ground,  formed  of  call- 
iron. 

b  An  irregular  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  elaftic 
fpring,  fig.  4. 

c  The  toe  of  the  patent  frog,  formed  of  wrought  iron, 
to  be  occafionally  Ihortened  and  adapted  to  the  length 
of  the  foot,  and  placed  under  the  toe  of  the  Ihoe 
to  confine  the  artificial  frog  from  moving  forwards. 
d  d  A  hole  in  the  heeis  of  the  iron  frog,  for  the  paflage  of 
a  (trap,  to  buckle  at  the  ontfide  quarter  or  coronet . 
Fig.  4.  A  flat  lieel  fpring  to  fix  the  artificial  frog  in  its 
place. 

a  An  irregular  projection,  to  be  received  into  a  corre- 
fponding  concavity  in  the  patent  frog. 
b  b  The  ends  of  the  fpring,  to  be  placed  under  the  heels 
of  the  Ihoe  oppofite  e  e  in  fig.,  t. 

“  The  toe  of  the  artificial  frog  is  intended  to  be  inferted 
under  the  toe  of  the  flioe.  This  effectually  fixes  the  frog 
forwards  ;  and  to  prevent  backward  or  lateral  motion,  an 
irregular  groove  is  made  in  the  iron  frog,  to  receive  a  cone— 
fponding  piece  of  Heel,  placed  under  the  heels  of  the  flioe. 
In  general  it  is  necelfary  to  fix  the.  frog  more  firmly,  and, 

.  for  that  purpofe,  a  hole  is  necelfary,  made  in  the  heel  of  the 
artificial  frog,  to  receive  a  (trap,  and  to  buckle  at  the  out  fide 
quarter  below  the  coronet.  And  that  the  artificial  frog  mav 
give  preifure  in  all  cafes  with  (lines  thickened,  or  turned  up 
for  hunting  or  froft,  a  variety  of  frogs  are  made,  to  he  "adapted 
to  particular  feet  and  particular  fhoes.  In  cafes  of  thrufties 
and  canker  of  the  frog,  where  no  remedies  without  pmfure 
are  likely  to  be  (erviccnble,  an  aftringent  thrufti  powder  mav 
be  applied  between  the  natural  and  artificial  frog.  And  ift 
contracted  hoofs  (or  what  has  improperly  been  termed  cUit 
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foundered'),  where  it  may  not  be  ad  v"  fable  to  tower  the  hee’3 
equal  with  the  horny  frog,  the  artificial  frog  is  elTentially  ne- 
cellary.  But  indeed  in  every  horfe  where  the  llioe  and  frog 
on  a  fmooth  fufface  are  not  on  the  fame  level,  whatever  lhocs 
may  be  ufed,  the  iron  frog  in  the  liable  fhould  be  applied  ; 
and  in  order  to  fix  it  with  facility,  the  fpring  fhould  firlt  be 
laced  under  the  llioe  and  brought  backward  to  the  heels  of 
the  hoof. 

The  toe  of  tire  iron  frog  fnould  then  be  inferted  under 
the  centre  of  the  fpring,  and  pufhed  as  far  as  the  toe  of  the 
fhoe,  while  the  other  hand  confines  the  fpring  until  the  centre 
of  the  ipring  meets  the  centre  of  the  groove.  The  ftrap  may 
then  be  buckled.  And  to  difiodge  the  fpring  and  iron  frog, 
after  the  drap  is  unbuckled,  nothing  more  is  requilite  than  a 
jhull  horfe  picker,  introduced  into  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  groove  of  the  iron  frog ;  and  the  fpring  being  raifed 
aberve  the  groove  and  carried  gently  forward,  the  frog  may 
be  withdrawn  from  under  the  ftioe  without  the  fmailelt  diffi- 
cul  tv.” 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  conclulion,  wilhes  it  to  he  clearly  under- 
flood,  “  that  in  all  cafes  xckere  the  frog .  and  the  heels^'of  Che 
foe  are  placed  on  the  fame  level,  the  patent  flog  is  unnecejfary. 
But  where  the  frog  is  l'mall,  or  the  paftern  joint  long,  or  the 
at! ion  of  the  animal  high,  or  the  heels  low,  lo  as  to  render  the 
application  of  thin-heel’d  fhoes  improper,  or  when  the  frog  from 
any  caufe  is  raifed  above  the  ground  in  the  liable,  an  artificial 
frog  is  ufeful  in  all  fuch  cafes,  and  neceffary  to  refill  con¬ 
traction  of  the  hoof."  To  this  equally  ingenious  and  candid 
ftatement  of  Mr.  Coleman,  we  are  enabled  to  add  our  indi¬ 
vidual  tellimony  as  to  the  foundnefs  of  his  reafoning,  and 
the  great  practical  utility  of  his  artificial  frog,  which  is  now 
very  generally  adopted  in  the  ftables  of  perfons  of  fafhion  in 
the  united  kingdom. 

FllONSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gi¬ 
ronde,  leated  on  the  Dordogne,  22  miles  N.'E.  of  Bourdeaux. 
Long.  o.  16.  W.  Lat.  45.  5.  N. 

FRONTEIRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  1*  miles 
N  E.  of  Eftremos. 

FROYEN,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  coal!  of 
Norway,  about  35  miles  in  circumference.  Long.  9.  o.  E. 
Lat.  63.45  N 

FRUTINGEN,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  which  gives  name  to  a  bailiwic,  and  is  etteemed  one  of 
the  mod  beautiful  places  in  Swiilerland.  It  is  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Friburg. 

FUEL  ( Encycl .).  The  economy  of  fuel  is  an  objecl  of  fo 
much  importance  to  the  community  at  larsje,  and  more  elpe- 
cially  to  the  indigent. members  of  it,  that  we  are  truly  glad  of 
this  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  following 
obfervatihns  relative  to  the  Means  of  increaling  the  Quantities 
of  Heat  obtained  in  the  Combuftion  of  Fuel,  by  Count 
Rumfop.d,  from  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Infiitution  of 
Great  Britain. 

,r  It  is  a  fa£f  which  has  been  long  known,”  fays  the  Count, 
“  that  clays,  and  feveral  other  incombullible  fubltances,  when 
mixed  with  fea  coal,  in  certain  proportions,  caufe  ne  coal  to 
give  out  more  heat  in  its  combudion-than  it  can  be  made  to 
produce  when  it  is  burnt  pure  or  unmixed  ;  but  the  caufe  of 
this  increafe  of  heat  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  invefti- 
gated  with  that  attention  which  fo  extraordinary  and  impor¬ 
tant  a  circumdance  feems  to  demand. 

ic  Daily  experience  teaches  us  that  all  bodies — thofe  which 
are  incombullible,  as  well  as  thole  which  are  combultible, 
and  actually  burning — throw  off,  in  all  direilions,  heat,  or 
rather  calorific  (heat-making)  rays,  which  generate  heat 
wherever  they  are  Hopped,  or  ablorbed  ;  but  common  obferva- 


tion  was  hardly  fufficicnt  to  Ihew  any  perceptible  difference 
between  the  quantities  of  calorific  rays  thrown  off  by  different 
bodies,  when  heated  to  the  fame  temperature,  or  expofed  in 
the  fame  fire;  although  the  quantities  fo  thrown  off  might 
be,  and  probably  are,  very  different. 

“  It  has  lately  been  ascertained,  that  when  the  Tides  and 
back  of  an  open  chimney  fire-place,  in  which  coals  are  burned, 
are  compofed  of  fire-bricks,  and  heated  red  hot,  they  throw 
off  into  the  room  incomparably  more  heat  than  all  the  coals 
that  could  poffibly  be  put  into  the  grate,  even  fuppofing  them 
to  burn  with  the  greated  poffible  degree  of  brightnefs.  Hence 
it  appears  that  a  red-hot  burning  coal  does  not  fend  off  near 
fo  many  calorific  rays  as  a  piece  of  red-hot  brick  or  done,  of 
the  fame  form  and  dimendons  ;  and  this  intereding  difeovery 
will  enable  us  to  make  very  important  improvements  in  the 
condrudion  of  our  fire-places,  and  alio  in  the  management 
of  our  fires. 

“  The  fuel,  indead  of  being  employed  to  heat  the  room 
directly,  or  by  the  direct  rays  from  the  fire,  fhould  be  fo  drf- 
pofed,  or  placed,  as  to  heat  the  back  and  files  of  the  grate  ; 
which  mult  always  be  condrutted  of  fire-brick  or  fire-done, 
and  never  of  iron,  or  of  any  offer  metal.  Few  coals,  there¬ 
fore,  when  properly  placed,  make  a  much  better  fire  than  a 
large  quantity  ;  and  lhaliow  grates,  when  they  are  conftructed 
of  proper  materials,  throw  more  heat  into  a  room,  and 
with  a  much  lets  confumption  of  fuel,  than  deep  grates ;  for 
a  large  mats  of  coals  in  the  grate  arreds  the  rays  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  back  and  tides  of  the  grate,  and  prevents  their 
coming  into  the  room  ;  or,  as  fires  are  generally  managed, 
it  prevents  the  back  and  Tides  of  the  grate  from  ever  being 
fufficiently  heated  to  affift  much  in  heating  the  room,  even 
though  they  be  conftruCted  of  good  materials,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  coals  confumed  in  them. 

“  It  is  poffible)  however,  by  a  fimple  contrivance,  to  make 
a  good  and  an  economical  fire  in  almoll  any  grate,  though  it 
would  always  be  advifable  to  conltruft  fire-places  on  good 
principles,  or  to  improve  them  by  judicious  alterations,  rather 
than  to  depend  on  the  life  of  additional  inventions  for  correct¬ 
ing  their  defeCls. 

“  To  make  a  good  fire  in  a  bad  grate,  the  bottom  of  the 
grate  muff  be  firlt  covered  with  a  fingle  layer  of  balls,  made 
of  good  fire-bricks,  or  artificial  fire-done,  well  burnt,  each 
ball  being  perfectly  globular,  and  about  z\  or  zf  inches  in 
diameter.  Qn  this  layer  of  balls  the  fire  is  to  be  kindled, 
and,  in  filling  the  grate,  more  balls  are  to  be  added  with  the 
coals  that  are  laid  on  ;  care  mud,  however,  be  taken  in  this 
operation  to  mix  the  coals  and  the  balls  well  together,  other- 
wife,  if  a  number  of  the  balls  fhould  get  together  in  a  heap, 
they  will  cool,  not  being  kept  red-hot  by  the  combudion  of 
the  furrounding  fuel,  and  the  fire  will  appear  dull  in  that 
part ;  but  if  no  more  ihan  a  due  proportion  of  the  balls  are 
ufed,  and  if  they  are  properly  mixed  with  the  coals,  they 
will  all,  except  it  be  thofe  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  become  red-hot,  and  the  fire  will  not  only  be  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  it  will  fend  off  a  vad  quantity  of- radiant  heat  into 
the  room  :  and  will  continue  to  give  out  heat  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  It  is  the  opinion  of  feveral  perfons  who 
have  for  a  confiderable  tune  praftifed  this  method  of  making 
their  fires,  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  fuel  ulually  con- 
fumed  may  be  faved  by  this  fimple  contrivance.  It  is.  very- 
probable  that,  with  careful  and  judicious  management,  the 
laving  would  amount  to  one-half,  or  fifty  per  cent. 

“  As  thefe  balls,  made  in  moulds,  and  burnt  in  a  kiln, 
would  cod  very  little,  and  as  a  fet  of  them  would  lad  a  long 
time — probably  feveral  years — the  laving  of  expence  in  heat¬ 
ing  rooms  by  chimney  fires,  with  bad  grates  in  this  way,  is 
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obvious;  hut  dill  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  a  faving 
quite  as  great  may  be  made  by  altering  the  grate,  add  making 
it  a  good  fire-place, 

“  In  ufing  thele  balls,  care  rauft  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate  :  as  the  coals  go  on 
to  confume,  the  balls  mixed  with  them  will  naturally  fettle 
down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and  the  tongs  mult 
be  ufed  occafionally  to  lift  them  up  ;  and,  as  the  fire  grows 
low,  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  a  part  of  them,  and  not  to 
‘replace  them  in  the  grate  till  more  coals  are  introduced  : — a 
little  experience  will  {hew  how  a  fire  made  in  this  manner 
can  be  managed  to  the  g  reate  ft  advantage,  and  with  the  leal't 
trouble. 

“  Balls,  made  of  pieces  of  any  kind  of  well-burnt  hard 
brick,  though  not  equally  durable  with  fire-brick,  will  anfwer 
very  well,  provided  they  be  made  perfectly  round  ;  but  if 
they  are  not  quite  globular  their  fiat  fides  will  get  together, 
-and,  by  obftrudring  the  free  pafiage  of  the  air  amongft  the 
coals,  will  prevent  the  fire  from  burning  clear  and  bright. 

“  The  bed  compofition  for  making  thefe  balls,  when  they 
are  formed  in  moulds,  and  afterwards  dried  and  burnt  in  a 
kiln,  is  pounded  crucibles  mixed  up  with  moiftened  Sturbridge 
clay;  but  good  balls  may  be  made  with  any  very  hard  burnt 
common  bricks,  reduced  to  a  coarfe  powder,  and  mixed  with 
Sturbridge  clay,  or  even  with  common  clay.  The  balls  fhould 
always  be  made  fo  large  as  not  do  pafs  through  between  the 
front  bars  of  a  grate. 

“  Thefe  balls  have  one  advantage,  which  is  peculiar  to  them, 
and  which  might  perhaps  recommend  the  ufe  of  them  to  the 
curious,  even  in  fire-places  conftrudfed  on  the  befl  principles ; 
&ey  caufe  the  cinders  to  be  almolt  confirmed  entirely ;  and 
even  the  very  afhes  may  be  burnt,  or  made,  to  difappear,  if 
care  be  taken  to  throw  them  repeatedly  upon  the  fire  when 
it  burns  with  an  intenfe  heat.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  this  effebt  ir.  a  fatisfabfory  manner ;  and  in  accounting 
for  it  we  ffiall  explain  a  circumftance  on  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  increafe  of  the  heat  of  an  open  fire,  where 
thefe  balls  are  ufed,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  depend.  The 
fmall  particles  of  coal,  and  of  cinder,  which,  in  a  common 
fire,  fall  through  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and  efcape  com* 
bullion,  when  thefe  balls  are  ufed  can  hardly  fail  to  fall  ahd 
lodge  on  fome  of  them  ;  and,  as  they  are  intenfely  hot,  thefe 
lYnail  bodies,  which  alight  upon  them  in  their  fall,  are  foon 
heated  red-hot,  and  difpofed  to  take  fire  and  burn  ;  and  as 
freth  air  from  below  the  grate  is  continually  making  its  way 
upwards  amonglt  the  balls,  every  circumftance  is  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  rapid  and  complete  combuftion  of  thefe  fmall 
inflammable  bodies.  But  if  thefe  fmall  pieces  of  coal  and 
cinder  fhould,  in  their  fall,  happen  to  light  upon  the  metallic 
bars  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  grate — as  thefe  bars  are 
conductors  of  heat,  and,  on  account  of  that  circumftance,  as 
well  as  of  their  fituation — below  the  fire — never  can  be  made 
very  hot — any  fmall  particle  of  fuel  that  happens  to  come  into 
contadl  with  them,  not  only  cannot  take  fire,  but  would 
ceafe  to  burn  fhould  it  arrive  in  a  ftate  of  aCtual  combuftion. 

“  Thefe  faCts  are  very  important,  and  well  deferving  of 
the  attention  of  thole  who  may  derive  advantage  from  the 
Improvement  of  fire-places,  and  the  economy  of  fuel. 

“  There  are  fome  circumftanccs  which  ltrongly  indicate 
that  an  admixture  of  incombuftible  bodies  with  fuel,  and 
efpecially  with  coal,  caufe  an  increafe  of  the  heat,  even  when 
the  fuel  is  burnt  in  a  clofed  fire-place.  No  fire-place  can  well 
be  contrived  more  completely  clofed  than  thofe  of  the  iron 
ffoves  in  common  ufe  in  the  Netherlands  ;  but,  in  thefe  ftoves 
— which  are  heated  by  coal  fires — a  large  proportion  of  wet 
day  is  always  coarfely  mixed  with  the  coal  before  they  are 
introduced  into  the  fire-place.  If  this  practice  had  not  been 
Voc.  X. 


found  to  be  ufeful,  it  would  certainly  never  have  have  ob¬ 
tained  generally  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  continued,  as  it  has 
been,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

“  The  combination  of  different  lubflances,  combufiible 
and  incombuftible,  to  form,  artificially,  various  kinds  of  cheap 
and  pleafant  fuel,  particularly  adapted  for  the  different  pro* 
cedes  in  which  the  fuel  is  employed,  is  a  fubjebt  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  enterprifing  and  ingenious  men.  How  much 
excellent  fuel,  for  iifitance,  might  be  made  with  proper  ad¬ 
ditions,  and  proper  management,  of  the  mountains  of  refufe 
coal-duft  that  lieufelefs  at  the  mouths  of  coal-pits  ;  and  how 
much  would  it  contribute  to  cleanlinefs  and  elegance,  if  the 
ufe  of  improved  coke,  or  of  hard  and  light  fire-balls,  could 
be  generally  introduced  in  cur  houfes  and  kitchens,  inftead  of 
crude;  black,  powdery,  dirty  fea-coal  ?  Of  the  great  economy 
that  would  refult  from  fuch  a  change  there  cannot  be  the 
fmalleft  doubt. 

“  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  moft 
undifptitable  fad!,  that,  while  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of 
millions  are  employed,  with  unceafing  activity,  in  inventing, 
improving,  and  varying  thofe  fuperfluities  which  wealth  and 
luxury  introduce  into  -fociety,  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  thofe  common  neceftaries  of  life  on  which 
the  fubfiftencc  of  all,  and  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  abfolutely  depend. 

“  Much  will  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,”  adds  this 
truly  patriotic  philofopher,  “  if  means  can  be  devifed  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  a  drive  and  benevolent  to  this  iong- 
neglebled,  but  moft  interefting  fubjeb!.’’  Till  this,  however, 
is  efteftually  done,  we  think  it  of  confequence  to  ftiew  what 
has  beeh  attempted  in  certain  parts  of  .the  kingdom  by  way  df- 
fupplying  the  poor  with  fuel,  and  inltrucring  them  in  the 
economical  and  beneficial  ufe  of  it.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
trad!  from  an  account  of  a  provifion  made  upon  an  inclolure, 
for  fupplying  the  poor  with  fuel,  by  Edward  Parry,  Efq. 

“  Upon  the  inclofure  of  the  pariffi  of  Little  Dunham  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1794,”  fays  Mr.  Parry,  “  be¬ 
ing  lord  of  the  manor,  I  got  a  claule-  inl'erted,  direbting  the 
commiffioners  to  fet  out  a  parcel  of  land,  to  be  called  *  the 
■poor's  eflate,’  and  to  be  vefted  in  the  lord  of  the  manor,  reb!or, 
churchwardens,  and  overfeers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being, 
and  to  be  let  by  them  for  21  years  on  leafe  ;  the  rents  and  pro¬ 
fits  to  be  laid  out  by  them  on  fuel,  to  be  delivered  at  the  cot¬ 
tages  of  the  poor,  in  fuch  proportions  as  the  truftees  fhould 
think  proper. 

“  Although  the  prejudices  of  the  poor,  againfl  the  inclo¬ 
fure,  were  very  great  before  it  took  place,  the  moment  they 
law  the  land  inclofed,  and  let  as  the  poor’s  eft  ate  for  21  years 
by  audrion,  at  the  rate  of  50I.  a-year  (although  only  eftimated 
by  the  commiffioners  at  aol.  a-year),  they- were  highly  gra¬ 
tified  ;  and  they  have  indeed  great  reafon  to  rejoice,  being  now 
moft  amply  fupplied  with  that  great  comfort  of  life.  This 
has  been  fo  apparent,  that  fome  neighbouring  inclofures  have 
followed  the  example,  and  it  appears  to  me  advifable,  that 
fuch  a  plan  fhould  be  generally  made  known. 

“  The  firft  idea  was  to  fell  the  land,  and  place  the  money 
in  the  public  funds,  in  order  to  produce  a  larger  income  ;  but 
I  found  that  was  not  underftoed  by  the  poor  :  they  faid,  they 
might  at  any  time  be  deprived  of  the  money,  and  they  had 
no  intereft  in  the  land  incloled ;  whereas,  in  the  mode  pur- 
fued,  they  confidered  themfelves  as  having  a  permanent  and 
improveable  eftate,  which  their  children  would  inherit.  Thefe 
prejudices  are  valuable ;  as  in  their  conlequences  they  produce, 
if  attended  to.  induftry  and  content. 

“  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  as  to  fuel,  which  is 
certainly  an  important  article  to  the  poor,  that,  where  there 
are  commons,  the  ideal  advantage  of  cutting  flags,  peat,  or 
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whins,  often  caufes  a  poor  man  to  fpend  more  time  in  pro¬ 
curing  fuch  fuel,  than,  if  he  reckoned  his  labour,  would  pur- 
chafe  for  him  double  that  quantity  of  good  firing.” 

An  account  of  a  provifion  of  fuel  for  the  poor  at  Lower 
Winchendon,  by  Scrope  Bernard,  efq.  appears,  with  the  fore¬ 
going,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering_the.  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor,  &c. 

“  There  having  been,”  fays-Mr.  Bernard,  “  feveral  profe- 
cutions  at  the  Aylefbury  quarter  feffions,  for  dealing  fuel  laft 
winter,  I  was  led  to  make  fome  particular  enquiries,  refpedt- 
ing  the  means  which  the  poor  at  Lower  Winchendon  had  of 
providing  fuel.  I  found  that  there  was  no  fuel  then  to  be 
fold  within  feveral  miles  of  the  place ;  and  that,  amid  the 
diftrefs  occafioned  by  the  long  froft,  a  party  of  cottagers  had 
joined  in  hiring  a  perfon,  to  fetch  a  load  of  pit-coal  from 
Oxford,  for  their  fupply.  In  order  to  encourage  this  difpo- 
fition  to  acquire  fuel  in  an  honeft  manner,  and  to  induce  the 
poor  to  burn  coal  inftead  of  wood,  in  a  country  very  bare  of 
the  latter  article,  a  prelent  was  made  to  all  this  party  (eight 
families  in  number)  of  as  much  more  coal  as  they  had  pur- 
chafed,  and  the  carriage  of  the  like  quantity  was  further  al¬ 
lowed  them  free  of  expence.-— Having  no  grates,  they  had 
employed  the  village  -blackfmitfa  to  tack  together  a  few  iron 
bars  by  an  iron  rim  at  each  end,  which  when  raifed  above  the 
hearth  by  loofe  bricks,  enabled  them  to  keep  up  a  good  fire. 
I  went  to  fee  one  of  thofe  grates  :  it  was  a  foot  fquare,  quite 
flat,  and  had  been  made  out  of  an  old  fcythe  by  the  blaek- 
fmith,  at  the  expence  of  one -fhilling. — In  this  manner  fome 
of  the  pooreft  families  in  the  village  got  through  the  laft  hard 
winter.  But  they  complained  of  the  want  of  faggots  to  light 
their  fires,  which  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  honeft  means. 
To  remedy  this,  againft  the  next  winter,  I  had  three  waggon 
loads  of  the  fmall  faggots  called  kindlers,  made  up  from  a 
fall  of  beechwood,  in  the  Chiltern  country,  ten  miles  off-, 
and  brought  to  Winchendon  in  the  fummer  feafon.  And  as, 
in  September,  from  the  ftate  of  the  harveft,  it  was  forefeen 
that  it  would  be  a  trying  winter  for  the  poor,  a  veftry  was 
called,  and  it  was  propoled  to  them,  as  one  mode  of  relief, 
that  they  Ihould  allow  the  poor  the  carriage  of  a  limited  por¬ 
tion  of  coal ;  which  was  then  fold  at  is.  4c/.  the  hundred,  at 
the  Oxford  wharf.  At  the  fame  time  they  were  informed 
that  eleven  hundred  faggots  were  provided  out  of  the  Chiltern 
woods,  as  kindlers,  to  aftift  fuch  a  plan ;  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  fell,  much  under  the  real  value,  at  a  penny  a  piece. 
This  plan  was  agreed  to,  and  the  neceflary  quantity  ordered 
to  be  fetched  at  the  charge  of  the  pari(h.  A  few  tons 
were  fetched  before  the  froft  fet  in,  and  were  dirtributed  at 
is.  4 d.  per  hundred  weight,  with  three  kindlers  to  every 
hundred  weight  of  coals,  by  a  perfon  refiding  in  the  centre 
of  the  parifli ;  each  family  applying  took  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity,  fuch  as  might  be  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  their  comfort, 
without  trenching  on  their  means  of  fubfiftence.  The  price 
of  coals  at  Oxford  had  in  the  interim  rifen  beyond  what  is 
here  dated ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  retail  price  on 
that  account  ;  the  increafe  being  defrayed  out  of  a  donation, 
which  had  been  made  at  Chriftmas,  applicable  to  this  charity. 
The  expence  of  diftribution,  at  lod.  per  ton,  was  alfo  paid 


out  of  the  fame  fund.  It  had  been  faid  that  the  poor  would 
not  find  money  to  purchafe  them,  when  they  were  brought : 
inftead  of  which',  out  of  35  poor  families  belonging  to  the 
parifh,  29  came  with  ready  money,  hutbanded  out  of  their 
lcanty  means,  to  profit  with  eagernefs  of  this  attention  to 
their  wants  ;  and  among  them  a  perfon  who  had  been  lately 
imprifoned  by  his  mafter  for  ftealing  wood  from  his  hedges. 
The  fix,  who  did  not  purchafe,  were,  as  I  learnt  upon  in¬ 
quiry,  prevented  by  fome  particular  circumftances,  which 
rendered  the  fupply  unneceflary. 

“  In  this  manner  29  poor  families,  confifting  of  no  poor 
perfons,  are  fupplied  during  -the  prefent  feafon  with  fuel,  at 
an  expence  to  the  parifti,  aided  by  voluntary  charity,  of  about 
three  guineas  per  month  ;  being  the  charge  for  carriage,  dif¬ 
tribution,  and  occafional  excefs  of  price  :  the  average  wharf 
price  of  the  article,  which  for  the  fame  period  was  lefs  than 
five  guineas,  being  paid  by  the  poor  themfelves,  with  thank- 
fulnefs  for  the  advantage  which  they  derived  from  this  mode 
of  purchafe. 

“  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  detail,  becaufe  it 
exhibits,  though  on  a  fmall  fcale,  an  inftance  of  uniting  parifh 
relief  with  private  fubfeription,  fo  as  to  lighten  the  weight  of 
both  ;  and  I  think  it  may  fometimesbe  convenient  that  they 
ftiouid  go  hand  in  hand.  At  Whitchurch,  in  this  county, 
the  fame  kind  of  charity  was  eftablifhed  laft  winter.  It  now 
continues  by  a  private  fubfeription  of  between  1 7/.  and  20 1. 
for  that  objedt,  during  the  feafon  :  but  one  or  two  of  the  moft 
opulent  declined  contributing  ;  and  though  difburthened  of  a 
part  of  the  expence  of  the  poor,  fhrunk  from  the  duty  of 
aiding  fuch  a  plan,  becaufe  it  was  voluntary. — In  order  there- 
f®re  to  prevent  the  covetous  from  entirely  efcaping,  it  feems 
to  be  better,  where  it  can  be  adopted  as  the  unanimous  adt  of 
the  parifh,  or  where  the  manner  of  doing  it  can  be  made  con- 
fiftent  with  the  poor  laws,  that  the  foundation  fhould  be  laid 
by  the  parifh  in  an  allowance,  as  far  as  they  think  proper  to 
go ;  and  that  the  voluntary  charity  of  individuals  fhould  be 
grafted  on  that  ftock,  for  the  purpofe  of  effecting  a  further 
reduction  of  the  price. 

“  I  have  often  wifhed  to  bring  coal  into  general  ufe  at 
Winchendon  ;  the  poor  however  being  jealous  of  any  fchemes, 
under  the  impreffion  that  they  are  more  calculated  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  others,  than  of  themfelves,  and  the  farmer  not  being 
very  fond  of  new  expences,  I  had  judged  the  attempt  to  be 
vain.  But  the  circumftances  above  recited  having  led  both 
parties  to  make  a  trial,  I  believe  that  the  one  finds  a  great 
addition  of  comfort,  and  the  other  no  great  increafe  of 
expence, 

“  The  attempt  to  introduce  proper  chimneys  into  cottages 
in  this  neighbourhood,  inftead  of  the  prefent  fpacious  and 
airy  ones  with  feats  in  the  corner,  has  met  with  conftant  re- 
fiftance  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expedted  that  any  impreffion  will  be 
made  on  the  poor  inhabitants,  till  they  have  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  alcertaining,  by  obfervation  and  experience,  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  chimneys  on  a  different  .con  (frac¬ 
tion.  In  the  hope  of  effedbing  this  change  in  their  opinions, 
two  cottage  chimneys,  on  Count  Kumford’s  *  principles,  are 
now  building  in  this  village. 


« 


*  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  public  that  the  pretended  improvements  of  Count  Rumford's  grates,  fo  pompoufly  an¬ 
nounced  by  different  ironmongers,  are  chiefly  calculated  t„o  increafe  the  expence,  and  to  diminifh  the  effedt,  of  his  ul'eful  in¬ 
vention.  When  the  reader  vifits  the  Royal  Inftitution,  he  will  lee  that  the  new  grates  put  up  there  are  very  cheap,  and  have 
as  little  iron  as  poffible  about  them,  and  that  the  fire  always  bums  againjl fire  bricks:  the  back  and  fides  of  the  grate  being 
compofed  of  brick,  which  throws  out  heat  in  greater  quantity,  and  is  not  fubjedt  to  the  difagreeable  fmell  and  bad  effedls  of 
heated  iron.  In  thofe  fnops  where  thefe  improvements  are  carried  on  to  the  greatefi  perfection,  they  will  find  nothing  left  of  the 
benefit  of  Count  Rumford’s  original  invention,  except  the  narrow  throat  to  the  chimney;  and  even  that  is  not  always  pre- 
ferved.  The  diftinguifhing  features  are — an  abundance  of  polifhed  fteel,— as  piueh  iron  as  can  be  ufed  on  every  fide  of  he 
fire, — and  a  very  liberal  accumulation  of  expence. 
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“If  we  wifti  effeftually  to  prevent  the  poor  from  ftealing 
wood,  and  from  fimilar  afts  of  theft,  it  ffiould  be  our, firft 
aim  to  put  it  perfectly  in  their  power  to  obtain  on  fair  terms 
the  articles  neceftary  to  their  exiftence.  When  the  means  of 
life  and  the  acquifition  of  food  and  fuel  are  beyond  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  mdujlrious  labourer,  the  inducement  to  guilt, 
and  to  invading  the  (lore  of  his  neighbour,  become  fo  power¬ 
ful,  as  to  put  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  the  poor  man  to  a 
very  fevere  trial. — Perfons  enjoying  the  fuperior  advantages 
of  education,  with  minds  formed  to  habits  of  honour  and 
virtue,  may  feel  confident  in  their  own  powers  of  forbearance, 
even  under  luch  circumftances  :  but  it  will  not  follow  that  it 
is  either  wife,  or  juft,  to  expofe  the  cottager  to  fo  great  a 
temptation.  Where  the  option  is  not  given  them  of  acquiring 
in  an  honeft  manner,  and  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
their  labour,  the  indifpenfable  neceflaries  of  exiftence  (and 
fuch  is  fuel  in  this  northern  climate),  however  we  may  con¬ 
demn  any  crime  which  may  follow,  we  have  no  great  reafon 
to  be  furprifed  at  fucb  a  refult  j  nor  perhaps  ought  we  to 
confider  ourfelves  as  entirely  exempt  from  a  (hare  in  the 
guilt." 

FUEN-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  commercial  city  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Chang-fi.  Tts  baths  and  fprings,  almoft  as 
hot  as  boiling  water,  attraft  a  great  number  of  ftrangers.  Its 
diftrift  contains  one  city  of  the  fecond,  and  feven  of  the  third 
clafs.  It  is,  feated  on  the  Fuen-ho,  250  miles  S.W.  of  Pekin. 

FUENTE  DUEGNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
feated  on  the  Tajo,  35  miles  S.E.of  Madrid.  Long.  3.  0.  W. 
Lat.  40.  T4.  N. 

Fuente  Ginaldo,  a  touffi  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura.  In 
1734  >t  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Portuguefe,  under  the 
marquis  das  Minhas.  It  is  16  miles  N.W.  of  Coria. 

FUESEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  belonging  to  the  biftiop  of 
Augfburgh,  with  an  ancient  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  Leech, 
50  miles  S.by  E.  of  Angfburg.  Long.  11.  15.  E.  Lat.  47. 
40.  N. 

FEJ1DENTALL,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  of  Trop- 
paw,  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruflia  in  1741  and  1744.  It  is 
feated  near  the  Mohra,  16  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Troppaw. 

FULA,  or  Thule,  one  of  the  Shetland  Ifiands,  W.  of 
Mainland.  It  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  which  the 
ancients  reckoned  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  habitable  globe, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  they  gave  the  appellation  of  ultima 
Thule.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  be  really  the 
ifland  fo  called  ;  becaufe,  had  the  ancients  reached  it,  they 
muft  have  feen  land  ft  ill  further  to  the  N.E.  ;  Mainland,  Yell, 
and  Unit,  being  all  further  N. 

FULMINATION  ( Encycl Under  the  head  of  deto¬ 
nation,  &c.  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  fnbftances  here¬ 
tofore  known  to  produce  this  extraordinary  effect.  We  fhall 
here  add  the  highly  curious  Obfervations  on  a  new  fulminat¬ 
ing  Mercury,  by  Edward  Howard,  Efq.  F.R.S.  publifhed 
in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

I.  The  mercurial  preparations  which  fulminate,  when 
mixed  with  fulphur,  and  gradually  expofed  to  a  gentle  heat, 
are  well  known  to  chemifts :  they  were  difeovered,  and  have 
been  fully  deferibed,  by  Mr.  Bayen* *. 

“  MM.  Brugnatelli  and  Van  Mons  have  likewife  produced 
fulminations  by  concuftion,  as  well  by  nitrate  of  mercury  and 
phofphorus  as  with  phofphorus  and  moft  other  nitrates  f. 


Cinnabar  likewife  is  amongft  the  fubftances  which,  according 
to  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  detonate  by  eoncullion  with 
oxymuriate  of  potafti^;. 

“  Mr.  Ameilon  had,  according  to  Mr.  Berthollet,  obferved, 
that  the  precipitate  obtained  from  nitrate  of  mercury,  by 
oxalic  acid,  fufes  with  a  hilling  noife§. 

II.  “  But  mercury,  and  moft  if  not  all  its  oxides,  may,  by 
treatment  with  nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  be  converted  into  a 
whitifh  cryftallized  powder,  pofleffing  all  the  inflammable  pro¬ 
perties  of  gun- powder,  as  well  as  many  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

“  I  was  led  to  this  difeovery  by  a  late  aflertion,  that  hydro¬ 
gen  is  the  balls  of  the  muriatic  acid ;  it  induced  me  to  attempt 
to  combine  different  fubftances  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
With  this  view  I  mixed  fuch  fubftances  with  alcohol  and  ni¬ 
tric  acid  as  might  (by  predifpoling  affinity)  favour  as  well  as 
attract  an  acid  combination  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  one,  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  other.  The  pure  red  oxide  of  mercury 
appeared  not  unfit  for  this  purpofe ;  it  was  therefore  inter¬ 
mixed  with  alcohol,  and  upon  both,  nitric  acid  was  affufed. 
The  acid  did  not  aft  upon  the  alcohol  fo  immediately  as  when 
thefe  fluids  are  alone  mixed  together,  but  firft  gradually  dif- 
folved  the  oxide :  however,  after  fome  minutes  had  elapfed, 
a  fmell  of  ether  was  perceptible,  and  a  white  denfe  fmoke, 
muph  refembling  that  from  the  liquor  fumans  of  Libavius, 
was  emitted  with  ebullition.  The  mixture  then  threw  down 
a  dark  coloured  precipitate,  which  by  degrees  became  nearly 
white.  This  precipitate  I  feparated  by  filtration ;  and,  obferv- 
ing  it  to  be  cryftallized  in  fmaller  acicular  cryftals,  of  a  faline 
tafte,  and  alfo  finding  a  part  of  the  mercury  volatilized  in  the 
white  fumes,  I  muft  acknowledge  I  was  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  hopes  that  muriatic  acid  had  been  formed,  and  united  to 
the  mereurial  oxide ;  I  therefore,  for  obvious  reafons,  poured 
fulphuric  acid  upon  the  dried  cryftalline  mafs,  when  a  violent 
effervefcence  enfued,  and,  to  my  great  aftonifhment,  an  ex- 
plofion  took  place.  The  Angularity  of  this  explofion  induced 
me  to  repeat  the  proeefs  feveral  times  ;  and  finding  that  I  al¬ 
ways  obtained  the  fame  kind  of  powder,  I  prepared  a  quantity 
of  it,  and  was  led  to  make  the  feries  of  experiments  which  I 
fhall  have  the  honour  to  relate  in  this  paper. 

III.  “  I  firft  attempted  to  make  the  mercurial  powder  ful¬ 
minate  by  concuftion  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  Hid  about  a  grain 
of  it  upon  a  cold  anvil,  and  (truck  it  with  a  hammer,  likewife 
cold  :  it  detonated  (lightly,  not  being,  as  I  fuppofe,  (truck  with 
a  flat  blow  ;  for,  upon  ufing  three  or  four  grains,  a  very  (tun¬ 
ning  difagreeable  noife  was  produced,  and  the  faces  both  of 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil  were  much  indented. 

“  Half  a  grain,  or  a  grain,  if  quite  dry,  is  as  much  as  ought 
to  be  ufed  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

“  The  ffiock  of  an  eleftrical  battery,  fent  through  five  or 
fix  grains  of  the  powder,  produces  a  very  fimilar  efteft  : 
it  feems,  indeed,  that  a  ltrong  eleftrical  ffiock  generally  afts 
on  fulminating  fubftances  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  Meft'rs. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  found  this  to  be  the  cafe  with  all 
their  mixtures  of  oxymuriate  of  potaffi. 

“  To  afeertain  at  what  temperature  the  mercurial  powder 
explodes,  two  or  three  grains  of  it  were  floated  on  oil,  in  a 
capfule  of  leaf  tin  ;  the  bulb  of  a  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
was  made  juft  to  touch  the  furface  of  the  oil,  which  was  then 
gradually  heated  till  the  powder  exploded,  as  the  mercury  of 
the  thermometer  reached  the  368th  degree. 


*  Opufcules  Chimique  de  Bayen,  Tom.  I.  p.  346,  and  note  in  p.  34^. 

-}-  Annales  de  Chimie,  Tom.  XXVII.  p.  74  and  79. 

•  }  Ibid.  Tom.  XXI.  p.  238. 

§  This  faft  has  been  mifreprefented  in  the  introduction  to  a  work  entitled.  The  chemical  Principles  of  the  metallic  Arts,  by 
W,  llichardfon,  furgeon,  F.A.S.  page  57. 
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IV.  “  Defirous  of  comparing  the  ftrength  of  the  mercurial 
compound  with  that  of  gunpowder,  I  made  the  following  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  prefence  of  my  friend  Mr.  Aberne'chy. 

“  Finding  that  the  powder  could  be  fired  by  flint  and  fteel, 
without  a  diiagreeable  noife,  a  common  gunpowder  proof,  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  eleven  grains  of  fine  gunpowder,  was  filled 
with  it,  and  fired  in  the  ufual  way  :  the  report  was  fharp,  but 
nut  loud.  The  perfpn  who  held  the  instrument  in  his  hand 
felt  no  recoil ;  but  the  explofion  laid  open  the  upper  part  of 
the  barrel,  nearly  from  the  touch-hole  to  the  muzzle,  and 
tirade, off  the  hand  of  the  regifter,  the  furface  of  which  was 
evenly  indented,  to  the  depth  of  o,  i  of  an  inch,  as  if  it  had 
received  the  irnpreffion  of  a  punch. 

“  The  inftrument  ufed  in  this  experiment  being  familiarly 
known,  it  is  therefore  fcarcely  neceffary  to  aeferibe  it :  Suffice 
it  tp  fay,  that  it  was  of  brafs,  mounted  with  a  fpiing-regifter, 
the  moveable  hand  of  which  doled  up  the  muzzle,  to  receive 
and  graduate  the  violence  of  the  explofion.  The  barrel  was 
half  an  inch  in  caliber,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  except 
where  a  fpring  of  the  lock  impaired  half  its  thicknefs. 

V.  “  iTgun,  belonging  to  Mr.  Keir,  an  ingenious  artift  of 
CamdemTown,  was  next  charged  with  17  grains  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  powder,  and  a  leaden  bullet.  A  block  of  wood  was 

,  placet?  at  about  eight  yards  from  the  muzzle,  to  receive  the 
ball,  and  the  gun  was  fired  by  a  tufe.  No  recoil  feemed  to 
have  taken  place,  as  the  barrel  was  not  moved  from  its  posi¬ 
tion,  although  it -was  in  no  ways  confined.  The  report  was 
feeble :  the  bullet,  Mr.  Keir  conceived,  from  the  irnpreffion 
made  upon  the  wood,  had  been  projected  with  about  half  the 
force  it  would  have  been  by  an  ordinary  charge,  or  68  grains, 
of  the  beft  gunpowder.  We  therefore  re-charged  the  gun 
with  34  grains  of  the  mercurial  powder;  and,  as  the  great 
lirength  of  the  piece  removed  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
Mr.  Keir  Sired  it  from  his  Shoulder,  aiming  at  the  fame  block 
of  wood.  The  report  was  like  the  firft  in  feftion  four,  Sharp, 
but  not  loader  than  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  a  charge 
of  gunpowder.  Fortunately  Mr.  Kier  was  not  hurt,  but  the 
gun  was  burft  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  breech  was 
what  is  called  a  patent  one,  of  the  beft  forged  iron,  confifting 
of  a  chamber,  0,4  of  an  inch  thick  all  round,  and  0,4  of 
an  inch  in  caliber ;  it  was  torn  open  and  flawed  in  many  di¬ 
rections,  and  the  gold  touch-hole  driven  out.  The  barrel,  into 
which  the  breech  was  ferewed,  was  0,5  of  an  inch  thick  ;  it 
was  Split  by  a  fingle  crack  three  inches  long,  but  this  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  the  explofion. 
I  think  theferew  of  the  breech,  being  fuddenly  enlarged,  a6Ied 
as  a  wedge  upon  the  barrel.  The  ball  miffed  the  block  of 
wood,  and  Struck  againft  a  wall,  which  had  already  been  the 
receptacle  of  fo  many  bullets,  that  we  could  not  latisfy  our- 
felves  about  the  irnpreffion  made  by  this  laft. 

VI.  "  As  it  was  pretty  plain  that  no  gun  could  confine  a 
quantity  of  the  mercurial  powder  Sufficient  to  projeft  a  bullet, 
with  a  greater  force  than  an  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder,  I 
determined  to  try  its  comparative  Strength  in  another  way. — 
I  procured  two  blocks  of  wood,  very  nearly  of  the  fame  Size 
and  ftrengih,  and  bored  them  with  the  fame  inftrument  to  the 
fame  depth.  The  one  was  charged  with  half  an  ounce  of  the 
beft  Dartford  gunpowder,  and  the  other  with  half  an  ounce  of 
the  mercurial  powder  ;  both  were  alike  buried  in  fand,  and  fired 
by  a  train  communicating  with  the  powders  by  a  fmall  touch- 
hole.  The  block  containing  the  gunpowder  was  Simply  Split 
into  three  pieces :  that  charged  with  the  mercurial  powder  was 
burft  in  every  dire&ion,  and  the  parts  immediately  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  powder  were  abfolutely  pounded,  yet  the  whole 
hung  together,  whereas  the  block  Split  by  the  gunpowder  had 
its  parts  fairly  feparated.  The  Sand  furrounding  the  gun¬ 
powder  was  undoubtedly  molt  disturbed  ;  in  Short,  the  mer¬ 


curial  powder  appeared  to  bavea&ed  with  the  gTc-afeft  energy,  . 
but  only  within  certain  limits. 

VII.  “  The  eft'edts  of  the  mercurial  powder,  in  the  laft  ex¬ 
periments,  made  me  believe  that  it  might  be  confined,  during 
its  explofion,  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  glafs  globe.  Having 
therefore  provided  fuch  *  veffel,  feven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  mounted  with  brafs  caps,  and  a 
ftop-cock  (fee  plate  32..);  I  placed  ten  grains  of  the  mercu¬ 
rial  powder  on  very  thin  paper,  laid  on  iron  wire,  149th  of  an 
inch  thick,  acrofs  the  paper,  through  the  midft  of  the  powder, 
and,  doling  the  paper,  tied  it  fall  at  both  extremities,  with 
Silk,  to  the  wire.  As  the  incloled  powder  was  now  attached 
to  the  middle  of  the  wire,  each  end  of  which  was  conneded 
with  the  brafs  caps,  the  packet  of  powder  became,  by  this  dis¬ 
position,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  globe.  Such  a  charge  of 
an  eleftrical  battery  was  then  lent  along  the  wire,  as  a  preli 
m  inary  ^experiment  (with  Mr.  Cuthbertfon’s  electrometer)  had 
Shewn  me  would,  by  making  the  wire  red  hot,  inflame  the 
powder.  The  glafs  globe  withstood  the  explofion,  and  of 
courfe  retained  whatever  gaffes  were  generated its  interior 
was  thinly  coated  with  quicksilver,  in  a  very  divided  Slate.  A 
bent  glafs  tube  was  now  ferewed  to  the  ftop-cock  of  the  brafs 
cap,  which  being  introduced  under  a  glafs  jar  Standing  in  the. 
mercurial  bath,  the  Slop-cock  was  opened.  Three  cubical 
inches  of  air  rufhed  out,  and  a  fourth  was  let  at  liberty  when 
the  apparatus  was  removed  to  the  water  tub.  The  explofion 
being  repeated,  and  the  air  all  received  over  water,  the  quan¬ 
tity  did  not  vary.  To  avoid  an  error  from  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  glafs  globe  was,  both  before  and  after  the  explofion, 
immerfed  in  water  of  the  fame  temperature.  It  appears 
therefore,  that  the  ten  grains  of  powder  produced  Sour  cubical 
inches  only  of  air. 

“  To  continue  the  comparifon  between  the  mercurial  pow¬ 
der  and  gunpowder,  10  grains  of  the  belt  Dartford  gunpowder 
were  in  a  fimrlar  manner  let  Sire  to  in  the  glafs  globe:  it  re¬ 
mained  entire.  The  whole  of  the  powder  did  not  explode,  for 
Some  complete  grains  were  to  be  obferved  adhering  to  the  in¬ 
terior  furface  of  the  glafs.  Little  need  be  faid  of  the  nature  of 
the  gaft'es  generated  during  the  combuftion  of  the  gunpowder  : 
they  mu  ft  have  been,  carbonic  acid  gas,  fulphureous  acid  gas, 
nitrogen  gas,  and  (according  to  Lavoitier)  perhaps  hydrogen 
gas.  As  to  the  quantity  of  thefe,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could 
not  be  afcertained  ;  becaufe  the  two  firft  were,  at  leaft  in 
part,  fpeedily  abforbed  by  the  alkali  of  the  nitre,  left  pure  after 
the  decomposition  of  its  nitric  acid.” 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  figures  of  the  glafs 
globe,  &c.  in  pi.  32. 

A,  is  a  ball  or  globe  »of  glafs,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  Seven  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  two  necks,  on  which  are 
cemented  the  brafs  caps  B,  C,  each  being  perforated  with  a  fe¬ 
male  Screw,  to  receive  the  male  ones  D,  E:  through  the  former 
a  fmall  hole  is  drilled  >  the  latter  is  furnished  with  a  perforated 
ftud  or  Shank  G.  By  means  of  a  leather  collar  H,  the  neck  C 
can  be  air-tightly  elofeef.  When  a  portion  of  the  powder  is  to 
be  exploded,  it  muftbe  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  a  linall 
wire  laid  -acrofs  the  paper,  through  the  midft  of  the  powder  : 
the  paper  being  then  clofed,  is  to  be  tied  at  each  end  to  the 
wire,  with  a  filken  thread,  as  Shewn  at  I,  One  end  of  this  wire 
is  to  be  faftened  to  the  end  of  the  thank  G,  and  the  ferew  D 
inferted  to  half  its  length  into  the  brafs  cap  B  ;  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  a,  by  means  of  the  needle  K,  is  to  be  drawn  through 
the  hole  F.  The  ferew  E  being  notv  fixed  in  its  place,  and 
the  wire  drawn’tight,  is  to  be  Secured  by  pufhing  the  irregular 
wooden  plug  L  into  the  aperture  of  the  ferew  D,  taking  care  to 
leave  a  paffage  for  the  air.  The  ftop-c  oek  M,  the  lection  of 
which  is  at  N,  is  now  to  be  ferewed  on  the  part  D,  which  is 
made  air-tight  by  the  leather  collar  b .  The  glafs  tube  O  is 
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bent,  that  it  may  more  conveniently  be  introduced  under  the 
receiver  of  a  pneumatic  apparatus.  P,  thews  the  manner  of 
conne£ting  the  glafs  tube  with  the  Pop-cock . 

VIII.  “From  the  experiments  related  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
fe£tions,  in  which  the  gunpowder  proof  and  the  gun  were 
burft,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  aftonifhing  force  of  the 
mercurial  powder  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  rapidity  of  its  com- 
buftion  ;  and  a  train  of  fevei  al  inches  in  length  being  confumpd 
in  a  tingle  Path,  it  is  evident  that  its  eombutiion  mutt  be  rapid. 
From  the  experiments  ot  the  fixth  and  feventh  feftions,  it  is 
fufficiently  plain  that  this  force  is  retrained  to  a  narrow  limit, 
both  becaule  the  block  of  wood  charged  with  the  mercurial 
powder  was  more  fhattered  than  that  charged  with  the  gun¬ 
powder,  whilft  the  fand  furrounding  it  was  lead  dill urbed, 
and  likewile  becaule  the  glafs  globe  withftood  the  explofion  of 
io  grains  of  the  powder  fixed  in  its  centre  ;  a  charge  I  have 
twice  found  fufficient  to  deltroy  old  piftol  barrels,  which  were 
not  injured  by  being  fired  when  full  of  the  bell  gunpowder. 
It  alfo  appears  from  the  laft  experiment,  that  to  grains  of  the 
powder  produced  by  ignition  four  cubical  inches  only  of  air; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  generation,  however  rapid, 
of  four  cubical  inches  of  air,  will  alone  account  for  the  de- 
feribed  force  ;  neither  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  little  water,  which,  as  will  hereafter  be  fhewn,  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  fame  moment}  the*quantity  formed  from  io 
grains  mud  be  fo  trifling,  that  I  cannot  aferibe  much  force  to 
the  expanfion  of  its  vapour.  The  l’udden  vaporition  of  a  part 
of  the  mercury  feetns  to  me  a  principal  caufe  of  this  immenfe 
yet  limited  force;  becaule  its  limitation  may  then  be  ex¬ 
plained,  as  it  is  well  known  that  mercury  eafily  parts  with 
caloric,  and  requires  a  temperature  of  600  degrees  of  Fahren¬ 
heit,  to  be  maintained  in  the  vaporous  date.  That  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  really  converted  into  vapour,  by  ignition  of  the  powder, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  thin  coat  of  divided  quickfilver, 
which,  after  the  explofion  in  the  glal's  globe,  covered  its  inte¬ 
rior  furface;  and  likewile  from  the  quickfilver  with  which  a 
tallow  candle,  or  a  piece  of  gold,  may  be  evenly  coated,  by 
being  held  at  a  fmall  didance  from  the  inflamed  powder. 
Thefe  fafts  certainly  render  it  more  than  probable,  although 
they  do  not  demondrate,  that  the  mercury  is  volatilized  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  mercurial  particles  are  me¬ 
chanically  impelled  againd  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  the  gold, 
and  the  taliow. 

“  As  to  the  force  of  the  dilated  mercury,  Mr.  Baume  relates 
a  remarkable  inltance  of  it,  as  follows  : 

f  Un  alchymide  fe  prefenta  a  Mr.  Geoffroy,  et  l’afliira  qu’il 
avoit  trouve  le  moyen  de  fixer  le  mercure  par  une operation  fort 
fimple.  II  fit  condruire  fix  boites  rondes  en  for  fort  epais,  qui 
entroient  les  unes  dans  les  autres ;  la  derniere  £toit  affujettie 
par  deux  cercles  de  fer  qui  fe  croiloient  en  angles  droits.  On 
avoit  mis  quelques  livres  de  mercure  dans  la  capacit6  de  la 
premiere :  on  mit  cet  appareil  dans  un  fourneau  afiez  rempli 
de  charbon  pour  faire  rougir  if  blanc  les  boites  de  fer  ;  mais, 
lorfque  la  chaleur  eut  penetre  fuffifamment  le  mercure,  les 
boites  creverent,  avec  une  telle  explofion  qu’il  fe  fit  un  bruit 
epouvantable  :  des  morceaux  de  boites  furent  lances  avec  tant 
de  rapidite  qu’ily  en  eut  qui  pafserent  au  travers  de  deux  plan- 
chers ;  d’autres  firent  fur  la  muraille  des  effects  femblables  a 
ceux  des  eclats  de  bombes*.’ 

“  Had  the  alchemift  propofed  to  fix  water  by  the  fame  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  ned  of  boxes  mud,  I  luppofe,  have  likewife  been 
ruptured  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  explofion  would  have 
been  fo  tremendous :  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not, 
lor  if  (as  Mr.  Kirwan  remarked  to  me)  fubdances  which  have 


the  greated  fpecific  gravity  have  likewife  the  greated  attract 
tion  of  cohefion,  the  fuppofition  that  the  vapour  of  mercury 
exceeds  in  expanfive  force  the  vapour  of  water,  would  agree 
with  a  pofition  of  Sir  Ifaac,  Newton,  that  thole  particles  re¬ 
cede  from  one  another  with  the  greated  force,  and  are  mod 
difficultly  brought  together,  which  u^fon  contact  cohere  mod 
drongly. 

IX.  “  Before  I  attempt  to  inveftigate  the  eondituent  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  powder,  it  will  be  proper  to  deferibe  the  procefs' 
and  manipulations  which,  from  frequent  trials,  feem  to  be  bed 
calculated  to  produce  it.  100  grains,  or  a  greater  propor¬ 
tional  quantity,  of  quickfilver  (not  exceeding  500  grains),  are  to 
be  diffolved,  with  heat,  in  a  meafured  ounce  and  a  half  of  ni¬ 
tric  acid.  This  dilution  being  poured  cold  upon  two  mea¬ 
fured  ounces  of  alcohol,  previoufiy  introduced  into  any  con¬ 
venient  glafs  vedel,  a  moderate  heat  i;s  to  b»  applied  until  art 
efiervefcence  is  excited.  A  white  fume  then  begins  to  undu¬ 
late  on  the  turface  of  the  liquor  ;  and  the  powder  will  be  gra¬ 
dually  precipitated,  upon  the  ceffation  of  adtion  and  re-aftion. 
The  precipitate  is  to  be  immediately  collected  on  a  filter,  well 
waflied  with  diddled  water,  and  carefully  dried  in  a  heat  not 
much  exceeding  that  of  a  water-bath.  The  immediate  edr.l- 
coration  of  the  powder  is  material,  becaufe  it  is  liable  to  the 
re-adtion  of  nitric  acid  ;  and,  whilft  any  of  that  acid  adheres 
to  it,  it  is  very  fubjedt  tortile  influence  of  light.  Let  it  alto 
be  cautioufly  remembered,  that  the  mercurial  lolution  is  to  be 
poured  upon  the  alcohol. 

“  I  have  recommended  quickfilver  to  be  uled  in  preference 
to  an  oxyd,  becaufe  it  teems  to  anfwer  equally,  and  is  lefs  ex- 
penfive  ;  otherwife,  not  only  the  pure  red  oxyd,  but  the  red 
nitrous  oxyd,  and  turpeth,  may  be  fubllttuted  ;  neither  does  it 
feem  eflential  to  attend  to  the  precile  fpecific  gravity  of  tile 
acid,  or  the  alcohol.  The  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  of  commerce,  never  failed,  with  me,  to  produce  a 
fulminating  mercury.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  powder  pre¬ 
pared  without  attention  is  produced  in  different  quantities,  va¬ 
ries  in  colour,  and  probably  in  ftrength.  From  analogy,  I  ana 
dilpofed  to  think  the  whiteft  is  the  It  rouge  ft ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  black  precipitates  of  mercury  approach  the  nearett 
to  the  metallic  Bate.  The  variation  in  quantity  is  remarkable; 
the  linalleft  quantity  I  ever  obtained  from  100  grains  of  quick¬ 
filver  being  120  grains,  and  the  largeft  132  grains.  Much 
depends  on  very  minute  circumffances.  The  greateft  product 
feems  to  be  obtained  when  a  vetfel  is  ufed  which  condenles  and 
caufes  moll  ether  to  return  into  the  mother  liquor;  betides 
which,  care  is  to  be  had  in  applying  the  requifite  heat,  that  a 
fpeedy,  and  not  a  violent  action,  beeffedted.  100  grains  of  an 
oxyd  are  not  fo  productive  as  too  grains  of  quickfilver. 

“  As  -to  the  colour,  it  feems  to  incline  to  black  when  the 
adtion  of  the  acid  on  the  alcohol  is  molt  violent,  and  vice  ver/a. 

X.  “  I  need  not  oblerve,  that  the  gales  which  were  gene¬ 
rated  during  the  eombutiion  of  the  powder  in  the  glafs  globe, 
were  necelfarily  mixed  with  atmolpheric  air  ;  the  facility  with 
which  the  eledtric  fluid  paffes  through  a  vacuum,  made  fuch  a 
mixture  unavoidable. 

“  The  cubical  inch  of  gas  received  over  water  was  not 
readily  ablorbed  by  it;  and,  as.it  foon  extinguifhed  a  taper 
without  becoming  red,  or  being  itfelf  inflamed,  barytes  water 
was  let  up  to  the  three  cubical  inches  received  over  mercury, 
when  a  carbonate  of  barytes  was  immediately  precipitated. 

“  The  refidue  of  leveral  explofions,  after  the  carbonic  acid 
had  been  feparated,  was  found,  by  the  tett  of  nitrous  gas,  to 
contain  nitrogen  or  azotic  gas ;  which  does  not  proceed  from 
any  decompofition  of  atmolpheric  air,  becaule  the  powder  may 
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■be  ma3e  to  explode  under  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-  “  The  fulpiiuric  liquor,  decanted  from  the  oxalate  of  mer- 
pump.  It  is  therefore  manifeft  that  the  gafes  generated  cury,  was  now  added  to  that  with  which  it  was  edulcorated', 
during  the  combuftion  of  the  fulminating  mercury,  confift  of  and  the  whole  faturated  with  carbonate  of  potalh.  As  efT'er- 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gafes.  velcence  ceafed,  a  cloudinefs  and  precipitation  followed  ;  and 

XI.  “  The  principal  re-agents  which  decompofe  the  mer-  the  precipitate,  being  collected,  wafhed,  and  dried,  weighed 
cnrial  powder  are  the  nitric,  the  fulphuric,  and  the  muriatic  3,4  grains:  it  appeared  to  be  a  carbonate  of  mercury.  Upon 
acids.  The  nitric  changes  the  whole  into  nitrous  gas,  car-  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  faturated  fulphuric  liquor,  I  found 
bonic  acid  gas,  acetous  acid,  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  I  re-  nothing  but  fulphate  of  potalh  ;  nor  had  it  any  metallic  tafte. 
I’olved  it  into  thefe  different  principles,  by  diftilling  it  pneu-  There  then  remains,  without  allowing  for  the  weight  of  the 
matically  with  nitric  acid  :  this  acid,  upon  the  application  of  carbonic  acid  united  to  the  3,4  grains,  a  deficit  from  the  100 
heat,  foon  diii'olved  the  powder,  and  extricated  a  quantity  of  grains  of  mercurial  powder  of  12,6  grains,  which  I  alcribe  to 


gas,  which  was  found,  by  well-known  tells,  to  be  nitrous  gas 
mixed  with  carbonic  acid  eras.  The  diftillation  was  carried  on 

O 

until  gas  no  longer  came  over.  The  liquor  of  the  retort  was 
then  mixed  with  the  liquor  collefted  in  the  receiver,  and  the 
whole  faturated  with  potalh ;  which  precipitated  the  mercury 
in  a  yellowilh  brown  powder,  nearly  as  it  would  have  done 
from  a  foiution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  This  precipitate  was 
feparated  by  a  filter,  and  the  filtrated  liquor  evaporated  to  a 
dry  fait,  which  was  wafhed  v/ith  alcohol.  -  A  portion  of  the 
fait  being  refufed  by  this  menftruum,  it  was  feparated  by  filtra¬ 
tion,  and  recognized,  by  all  its  properties,  to  be  nitrate  of  pot- 
afh.  The  alcoholic  liquor  was  likewife  evaporated  to  a  dry 
fait,  which,  upon  the  effulion  of  a  little  concentrate  fulphuric 
acid,  emitted  acetous  acid,  contaminated  with  a  feeble  fmell  of 
nitrous  acid,  owing  to  the  folubility  of  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
nitre  in  the  alcohol. 

XII.  “  The  fulphuric  acid  afts  upon  the  powder  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner,  as  already  has  been  noticed.  A  very  con¬ 
centrate  acid  produces  an  explofion  nearly  at  the  inltant  of 
contact,  on  account,  I  prefume,  of  the  fudden  and  copious  dif- 
engagement  of  caloric  from  a  portion  of  powder  which  is  de- 
compofed  by  the  acid-  An  acid  fomewfyat  lei's  concentrate 
likewife  extricates  a  confiderable  quantity  caloric,  with  a 
good  deal  of  gas  ;  but,  as  it  eft'e&s  a  complete  decompofition, 
it  caufes  no  explofion.  An  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  heat,  feparates  the  gas  fo 
much  lefs  rapidly,  that  it  may  with  iafety  be  collected  in  a 
pneumatic  apparatus.  But,  whatever' be  the  denfity  of  the 
acid  (provided  no  explofion  be  produced),  there  remains  in 
'fulphuric  liquor,  after  the  feparation  of  the  gas,  a.  white  in¬ 
flammable  and  uncryllallized  powder  mixed  with  fome  minute 
globules  of  quick (ilver. 

“  To  eftimate  the  quantity,  and  obferve  the  nature,  of  this 
uninflammable  fubltance,  I  treated  100  grains  of  the  fulminat¬ 
ing  mercury  with  -  fulphuric  acid  a  little  diluted.  The  gas 
being  feparated,  I  decanted  off  the  liquor  as  it  became  clear, 
and  freed  the  infoluble  powder  from  acid  by  edulcoration  with 
diftilled  water ;  after  which,  I  dried  it,  and  found  it  weighed 
only  84  grains ;  confequently  had  loft  16  grains  of  its  original 
weight.  Sulpedting,  from  the  operation  of  the  nitric  acid  in 
the  former  experiment,  that  thefe  84.  grains  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  quickfilver  globules)  were  oxalate  of  mercury,  I 
digelted  them  in  nitrate  of  lime,  and  found  my  fulpicion  juft. 
The  mercury  of  the  oxalate  united  to  the-  nitric  acid,  and  the 
oxalic  acid  to  the  lime.  A  new  infoluble  compound  was 
formed;  it  weighed,  when  wafhed  and- dry,  48,5  grains.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  potalh  feparated  the  lime,  and  formed  oxalate  of 
potalh,  capable  of  precipitating  lime-water  and  muriate  of 
lime :  although  it  had  been  depurated  from  excefs  of  alkali, 
and  from  carbonate  acid,  by  a  previous  addition  of  acetous 
acid.  That  the  mercury  of  the  oxalate  in  the  84  grains 
had  united  to  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  lime  was 
proved,  by  dropping  muriatic  acid  into  liquor  from  which 
the  l'ubftance  demonftratecl  to  be  oxalate  of  lime  had  been 
feparated;  for  a  copious  precipitation  of  calomel  inftantly 
bn  fued , 


the  gas  feparated  by  the  aftion  of  the  fulphuric  acid.  To  af- 
certain  the  quantity,  and  examine  the  nature,  of  the  gas  fo 
feparated,  I  introduced  into  a  very  fmall  tubulated  retort  50 
grains  of  the  mercurial  powder,  and  poured  upon  it  3  drachms, 
by  mealure,  of  fulphuric  acid,  with  the  afliftance  of  a  gentle 
heat.  I  firft  received  it  over  quickfilver ;  the  lur face  of  which, 
during  the  operation,  partially  covered  itfelf  with  a  little  black 
powder. 

“  The  gas,  by  different  trials,  amounted  from  28  to  31 
cubical  inches  :  it  at  firft  appeared  to  be  nothing  but  carbonic 
acid,  as  it  precipitated  barytes  water,  and  extinguiihed  a  taper, 
without  being  itfelf  inflamed,  or  becoming  red.  But,  upon 
letting  up  to  it  liquid  cauftic  ammoniac,  there- was  a  refidue 
from  3  to  7  inches  of  a  peculiar  inflammable  gas,  which 
burnt  with  a  greenifli  blue  flame.  When  1  made  ufe  of  the 
water-tub,  I  obtained,  from  the  fame  materials,  from  25  to  27 
inches  only  of  gas,  although  the  average  quantity  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  inflammable  gas  was  likewife  from  3  to  7  inches  ; 
therefore,  the  difference  of  the  aggregate  pro-duct,  over  the 
two  fluids,  muft  have  arifen  from  the  ablorption,  by  the  water, 
of  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  its  nafeent  ftate.  The  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  the  inflammable  gas,  when  powder  front 
the  fame  parcel  is  ufed,  feenrs  to  depend  upon  the  acid  being 
a  little  more  or  lefs  dilute. 

“  With  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  inflammable 
gas,  it  is  plain  to  nte,  from  the  reafons  I  fhall  immediately 
adduce,  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  gas  (in  a  pure  ftate)  into 
which  the  nitrous  etherized  gas  can  be  relolved,  by  treatment 
with  dilute  fulphuric  acid. 

“  The  Dutch  chemifts  have  fhewn,  that  the  nitrous  ether¬ 
ized  gas  can  be  r&folved  into  nitrous  gas,  by  expofure  to  con¬ 
centrate  fulphuric  acid,  and  that,  by  uling  a  dilute  inftead  of  a 
concentrate  acid,  a  gas  is  obtained  which  enlarges  the  flame  of 
a  burning  taper,  fo  much  like  the  gafeous  oxyd  of  azote,  that 
they  rniltook  it  for  that  fubltance,  until  they  difeovered  that  it 
was  permanent  over  water,  refilled  to  detonate  with  hydrogen, 
and  that  the  fallacious  appearance  was  owing  to  a  mixture  of 
nitrous  gas  with  inflammable  gas. 

“  The  inflammable  gas  feparated  from  the  powder  anfwers 
to  the  defeription  of  the- gas  which  at  firft  deceived  the  Dutch 
chemifts  ;  ill,  in  being  permanent  over  water  ;  2dly,  refufing 
to  detonate  with  hydrogen  ;  and,  3dly,  having  the  appearance 
of  the  gafeous  oxyd  of  azote,  when  mixed  with  nitrous  gas. 

“  The  gajs  feparable  by  the  fame  acid,  from  nitrous  ether¬ 
ized  gas,  and  frpm  the  mercurial  powder,  have  therefore  the 
fame  properties.  Every  chemill  would  thence  conclude,  that 
the  nitrous  etherized  gas  is  a  conftituent  part  of  the  powder, 
and  the  inflammable  and  nitrous  gas,  inftead  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  been  the  mixed  product  extri¬ 
cated  from  it  by  dilute  fulphuric-acid. 

“  It  however  appears  to  me,  that  nitrous  ga^  was  really  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  adtion  of  the  dilute  fulphuric  acid  ;  and  that, 
when  produced,  it  united  to  an  excefs  of  oxygen  prefent  in 
the  oxalate  of  mercury. 

“  To  explain  how  this  change  might  happen,  I  muft  pre- 
rnife,  that  my  experiments  have  fhewn  me  that  oxalate  of  mer- 
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cury.can  ox  id  in  two,  if  not  in  three  dates,  id.  By  the  dif- 
covery  of  Mr.  Ameilon,  already  quoted,  the  precipitate  ob¬ 
tained  by  oxalic  acid,  from  nitrate  of  mercury,  fujes  with  a 
hilling  noife.  This  precipitate  is  an  oxalate  of  mercury, 
fcemingly  with  excefs  of  oxygen.  Mercury  diflblved  in  fui- 
phuric  acid  and  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and  alfo  the  pure 
rod  oxyd  of  mercury  digefted  with  oxalic  acid,  give  oxalates 
in  the  fame  date.  2dly.  Acetate  of  mercury,  precipitated  by 
oxalic  acid,  although  a  true  oxalate  is  formed,  has  no  kind  of 
inflammability.  I  confider  it  as  an  oxalate  with  lets  oxygen 
than  thole  above  mentioned.  3dly.  A  folution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  boiled  with  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  gives  an  oxalate 
more  inflammable  than  any  other  3  perhaps  it  contains  mod 
oxygen. 

“  The  oxalate  of  mercury  remaining  from  the  powder  in 
the  fulphuric  liquor  is  not  only  always  in  the  fame  date  as  that 
precipitated  from  acetate  of  mercury,  entirely  devoid  of  in¬ 
flammability,  but  contains  globules  of  quickfilver,  cenfe- 
quently  it  mud  have  parted  with  even  more  than  its  excefs  of 
oxygen  ;  and,  if  nitrous  gas  was  prelent,  it  would  of  courfe 
feize  at  lead  a  portion  of  that  oxygen.  It  is  true,  that  glo¬ 
bules  of  quickfilver  may  feem  incompatible  with  nitrous 
acid;  bnt  the  quantity  of  the  one  may  not  correfpond  with 
that  of  the  other,  or  the  dilution  of  the  acid  may  deflroy  its 
action. 

“  As  to  the  prefence  of  the  carbonic  acid,  it  mud  have 
arifen  either  from  a  complete*  decompolition  of  a  part  of  the 
oxalate;  os,  admitting  the  nitrous  etherized  gas  to  be  a  con- 
flituent  principle  of  the  powder,  from  a  portion  of  the  oxygen, 
not  taken  up  by  the  nitrous  gas,  being  united  with  the  carbon 
of  the  etherized  gas. 

XIII.  “  The  muriatic  acid,  digededwith  the  mercurial  pow¬ 
der,  ditfolves  a  portion  of  it,  without  extricating  any  notable 
quantity  of  gas.  The  ditfolution  evaporated  to  a  dry  fait 
tades  like  the  corrofive  fnblimate;  and  the  portion,  which  the 
acid  does  not  take  up,  is  left  in' a  date  of  an  uninflammable 
oxalate. 

XIV.  “  Thefe  eft'edts  all  tend  to  edablifh  the  exidence  of  the 
nitrous  etherized  gas,  as  a  conltituent  part  of  the  powder ; 
and  likewife  corroborate  the  explanation  I  have  ventured  to 
give  of  the  ablion  of  the  fulphuric  acid.  Moreover,  a  mea- 
lured  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitrous  acid,  holding  100  grains  of 
mercury  in  folution  and  2  meaiured  ounces  of  alcohol,  yield 
90  cubical  inches  only  of  gas :  whereas,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  mercury,  they  yield  210  inches.  Upon  the  who'e, 

I  trull  it  will  be  thought  reafenable  to  conclude,  that  the  mer¬ 
curial  powder  is  compofed  of  the  nitrous  etherized  gas,  and  of 
oxalate  of  mercury  with  excefs  of  oxygen,  id.  Becaufe  the 
nitric  acid  converts  the  mercurial  powder  entirely  into  nitrous 
gas,  carbonic  acid  gas,  acetous  acid,  and  nitrate  of  mercury. 
2dly.  Becaufe  the  dilute  fulphuric  acid  refolves  it  into  an  un¬ 
inflammable  oxalate  of  mercury,  and  leparates  from  it  a  gas 
refembling  that  into  which  the  fame  acid  refolves  the  nitrous 
etherized  gas.  3dly.  Becaufe  an  uninflammable  oxalate  is 
likewife  left,  after  the  muriatic  acid  has  converted  a  part  of  it 
into  fublimate.  4thly.  Becaufe  it  cannot  be  formed  by  boiling 
nitrate  of  mercury  in  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  although  a  very 
inflammable  oxalate  is  by  this  means  produced.  5thly.  Be¬ 
caufe  the  difference  of  the  produdl  of  gas,  from  the  fame 
meafures  of  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid,  with  and  without 


mercury  in  folution,  is  not  trifling;  and,  6thly.  Becaufe 
nitrogen  gas  was  generated  during  its  combufiion  in  the  glafs 
globe. 

£f  Should  my  conclufions  be  thought  warranted  bv  the 
reafons  I  have  adduced,  the  theory  of  the  combudion  of  the 
mercurial  powder  will  be  obvious  to  every  chemitl.  The  hy¬ 
drogen  of  the  oxalic  acid,  and  of  the  etherized  gas,  is  firft 
united  to  the  oxygen  of  the  oxalate,  forming  waterf  ;  the 
carbon  is  faturated  with  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
and  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  etherized 
gas,  is  leparated  in  the  date  of  nitrogen  gas  ;  both  which  lad 
gafes,  it  may  be  recollected,  were  after  the  explofion  prefent 
in  the  glafs  globe.  The  mercury  is  revived,  and,  I  prefume, 
thrown  into  vapeur;  as  may  well  be  imagined,  from  the  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  caloric  extricated,  by  adding  concentrate 
fulphuric  acid  to  the  mercurial  powder. 

“  I  will  not  venture  to  date,  with  accuracy,  in  what  pro¬ 
portions  its  condituent  principles  are  combined.  The  affini¬ 
ties  I  have  brought  into  play  are  complicated,  and  the  condi- 
tntion  of  the  fubllances  I  have  to  deal  with  not  fully  known. 
But,  to  make  round  numbers,  I  will  refume  the  datement, 
that  100  grains  of  the  mercurial  powder  lod  16  grains  of  its 
original  weight,  by  treatment  with  dilute  fulphuric  acid  :  8+ 
grains  of  the  mercurial  oxalate,  mixed  with  a  few  minute  glo¬ 
bules  of  quickfilver,  remained  undifiolved  in  the  acid.  The 
fulphuric  liquor  was  faturated  with  carbonic  of  potadi,  and 
yielded  3,4  grains  of  carbonate  of  mercury.  If  1,4  grain 
diould  be  thought  a  proper  allowance  for  the  weight  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  in  the  3,4  grains,  I  will  make  that  deduction,  and 
add  the  remaining  2  grains  to  the  84  grains  of  mercurial 
oxalate  and  quickfilver ;  I  fliall  then  have, 

Of  oxalate  and  mercury,  -  -  86  grains. 

And  a  deficit,  to  he  afcribed  to  the  nitrous 

etherized  gas  and  excefs  of  oxygen,  -  14 

100 

“  It  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  proceed  dill  further,  and 
recur  to  the  48,5  grains,  feparated  by  nitrate  of  lime  from  the 
84  grains  of  mercurial  oxalate  and  globules  of  quickfilver,  in 
the  1  ith  feftion.  Thefe  48,5  grains  were  proved  to  be  chiefly 
oxalate  of  lime  ;  but  they  likewife  contained  a  minute  infepa- 
rable  quantity  of  mercury,  almod  in  the  date  of  quickfilver, 
formerly  part  of  the  f  4  grains  from  which  they  were  feparated. 
Had  the  48,5  grains  been  pure  calcareous  oxalate,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  pure  oxalic  acid  in  them  would,  according  to  Bergmann, 
be  23,28  grains.  Hence,  by  omitting  the  2  grains  of  mer¬ 
cury,  in  the  3,4  grains  of  carbonate,  100  grains  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  powder  might  have  been  faid  to  contain  of  pure  oxalic 
acid  2  3,28  grains ;  of  mercury  62,72  grain*  ;  and  of  nitrous 
etherized  gas  and  excefs  of  oxygen  14  grains.  But,  as  the 
48,5  grains  were  not  pure  oxalate,  inafmuch  as  they  contained 
the  mercury  they  received  from  the  84  grains,  from  which 
they  were  generated  by  the  nitrate  of  lime,  feme  allowance 
mult  be  made  for  the  mercury  fucceflively  intermixed  with  the 
84  grains  and  the  48.5  grains.  In  01'der  to  make  corre- 
fponding  nuiribers,  and  allow  for  unavoidable  errors,  I  {hall 
ettimate  the  quantity  of  that  mercury  to  have  amounted  to 
2  grains,  which  I  mull  of  .courfe  deduct  from  the  33,28 


*  Inflammable  oxalate  of  mercury,  made  to  fufe  in  a  retort  connefl.d  with  the  quickfilver  tube,  gives  out  carbonic 
acid  gas.  ** 

4  Drops  of  water  were  obferved  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  globe,  the  day  after  feveral  explofions  had  been  produced  in 
its  centre. 
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grains  of  oxalic  acid,  t  (hall  then  have  the  following  ftate- 
ment : 

That  ioo  grains  of  fulminating  mercury  ought 

to  contain  of  pure,  oxalic  acid,  -  21,28  grains. 

Of  mercury  formerly  united  to  the  oxalic 
acid,  ...  60,72 

Of  mercury  diffolved  in  the  fulphuric  li¬ 
quor,  -  -  2 

And  of  mercury  left  in  the  fulphuric  liquor 
after  the  reparation  of  the  gafes,  2 

Total  of  mercury,  -  -  64,72 

Of  nitrous  etherized  gas,  and  excefsef  oxygen,  14 


100 


Since  100  grains  of  the  powder  fcem  to  contain  64,72 
grains  of  mercury,  it  will  be  immediately  enquired,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  100  grains  of  quickfilver,  when  treated  as  diredted, 
in  the  defcription  of  the  procels  for  preparing  the  fulminating 
mercury. 

“  It  has  been  ftated  (in  fedtion  IX.)  that  100  grains  of 
quickfilver  produce,  under  different  circuniltances,  from  120 
to  132  grains  of  mercurial  powder;  and,  if  100  grains  of  this 
powder  contain  64,72  grains,  120  grains,  or  132  grains,  mult, 
by  parity  of  reafoning,  contain  78,06  grains,  or  85,47  grains; 
therefore  13,34  grains,  or  20,75  grains;  more  of  the  100 
grains  are  immediately  accounted  for  ;  becaufe  64,72  grains  + 
I  3,34  grains  78,06,  and  64,72  grains  -f  20,75  grains  ~ 
85,47  grains.  The  remaining  deficiency  of  21,94  grains,  or 
14,53  grains,  which,  with  the  78,06  grains,  or  85,47  grains, 
would  complete  the  original  100  of  quickfilver,  remains 
partly  in  the  liquor  from  which  the  powder  is  fcpardted,  and 
is  partly  volatilized  in  the  white  denfe  fumes,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  I  compared  to  the  liquor  fumans  of 
Libavius.  The  mercury  cannot,  in  either  inftance,  be  obtained 
in  a  form  immediately  indicative  of  its  quantity  ;  and  a  feries 
of  experiments,  to  afcertain  the  quantities  in  which  many 
different  fubftances  can  combine  with  mercury,  is  not  my 
pref'ent  objedt.  After  obferving,  that  the  mercury  left  in  the 
refiduary  liquor  can  be  precipitated  in  a  very  fubtle  dark  pow¬ 
der,  by  carbonate  of  pot-a(h,  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with,  ex¬ 
amining  the  nature  of  the  white  fumes. 

XV.  “  It  is  clear,  that  thele  white  fumes  contain  mercury  : 
they  may  be  wholly  condenled  in  a  range  of  Woulfe’s  ap¬ 
paratus,  charged  with  -a  folution  of  muriate  of  ammoniac. 
When  the  operation  is  over,  a  white  powder  is  feen  floating 
with  ether  on  the  faline  liquor,  which,  if  the  bottles  are  agi¬ 
tated,  is  entirely  diffolved.  After  the  mixture  has  been  boiled, 
or  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  it  yields  to  caultic 
ammoniac  a  precipitate,  in  all  refpedts  fimilar  to  that  which 
is  feparated  by  cauftic  ammoniac  from  corrofive  fublimate. 

<r  I  would  infer  from  thefe  fadts,  that  the  white  denfe 
fumes  confift  of  mercury,  or  perhaps  oxyd  of  mercury,  united 
to  the  nitrous  etherized  gas;  and  that,  when  the  muriate  of 
ammoniac  containing  them  is  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  or 
is  boiled,  the  gas  feparates  from  the  mercury  ;  and  the  excefs 
of  nitrous  acid,  which  always  comes  over  with  nitrous  ether, 
decompofes  the  ammoniacal  muriate  of  fublimate,  and  forms 
corrofive  mercurial  muriate  or  fublimate.  This  theory  is 
corroborated  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  gas  eltimated  to 


be  contained  in  the  fulminating  mercury  with  the  quantities 
of  gas  yielded  from  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid,  with  and  without 
mercury  in  folution  ;  not  to  mention  that  more  ether,  as  well 
as  more  gas,  is  produced  without  the  intervention  of  mercury  ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  Dutch  chemifts,  the  produdt  of 
ether  is  always  in  the  inverfe  ratio  to  the  produdt  of  nitrous 
etherized  gas.  Should  a  further  proof  be  thought  necefi'ary 
of  the  exiftence  of  the  nitrous  etherized  s-as  in  the  fulminating 
mercury,  as  well  as  in  the  white  denfe  fumes,  it  may  be  added, 
that,  if  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  holding  mercury 
in  folution  be  fo  dilute,  and  expofed  to  a  temperature  fo  low, 
that  neither  ether  nor  nitrons  etherized  gas  are  produced,  the 
fulminating  mercury,  or  the  white  fumes,  will  never  be  ge¬ 
nerated  ;,  for,  under  1'uch  eircum  fiances,  the  mercury  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  chiefly  in  the  l'tate  of  an  inflammable  oxalate 
Further,  when  we  confider  the  different  lubfHnces  formed  Uy 
an  union  of  nitrous  acid  and  alcohol,  we  are  fo  far  acquainted 
with  all,  except  the  ether  and  the  nitrous  etherized  gas,  as  to 
create  a  preemption,  that  no  others  are  capable  of  volatilizing 
mercury,  at  the  very  low  temperature  in  which  the  white 
fumes  exit!:,  fince,  during  fome  minutes,  they  are  permanent 
over  water  of  40°  Fahrenheit. 

XVI.  “  Hitherto,  as  much  only  has  been  laid  of  the  gas 
which  is  feparated  from  the  mercurial  powder  by  dilute  ful¬ 
phuric  acid,  as  was  necefi'ary  to  identify  it  with  that  into  which 
the  fame  acid  can  refolve  the  nitrous  etherized  gas  :  I  have 
further  to  fpeak  of  its  peculiarity  * . 

“  The  charadteriftic  properties  of  the  inflammable  gas 
feem  to  me  to  be  the  following:  iff:.  It  does  not  diminifh  in 
volume,  either  with  oxygen  or -nitrous  gas.  2dly.  It  will  nok 
explode  with  oxygen  by  the  eledlric  fhoclc,  in  a  clofe  veil'd. 
3<fiy.  It  burns  like  hydrocarbonate,  but  with  a  blueilh-green 
flame;  and,  4thly.  It  is  permanent  over  water  (fedtion  xii), 

“  It  is  of  courfe  either  not  formed,  or  is  convertible  into 
nitrous  gas  by  the  concentrate  nitric  and  muriatic  acids;  be¬ 
caufe  by  thole  acids,  no  inflammable  gas  was  extricated  from 
the  powder. 

“  Should  this  inflammable  gas  prove  not  to  be  hydrocarbo¬ 
nate,  I  fhall  be  dilpofed  to  conclude,  that  it  has  nitrogen  for 
its  bafis  ;  indeed,  I  am  at  this  moment  inclined  to  that  opinion, 
becaufe  I  find  that  Dr.  Prieffley,  during  his  experiments  on 
his  dephlogiltated  nitrous  air,  once  produced  a  gas  which 
feems  to  have  refembled  this  inflammable  gas,  both  in  the 
mode  of  burning  and  in  the  colour  of  the  flame. 

tr  After  the  termination  of  the  common  folution  of  iron  in 
fpirit  of  nitre,  he  ufed  heat,  and  got,  fays  he,  ‘  fuch  a  kind  of 
air  as  I  had  brought  nitrous  air  to  be,  by  expofing  it  to  iron, 
or  liver  of  fulphur;  for,  on  the  firfit  trial,  a  candle  burned  in 
it  with  a  much  enlarged  flame.  At  another  time,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  candle  to  air  produced  in  this  manner  was  attended 
with  a  real,  though  not  a  loud  explofion ;  and,  immediately 
after  this,  a  grcenifh-coloured  flame  defeended  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veil'd  in  which  the  air  was  contained. 
In  the  next  produce  of  air,  from  the  fame  procefs,  the  flame 
defeended  blue,  and  very  rapid,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  veflel.’  _■  1 

“  Thefe  sreeniffi  and  blue  coloured  flames,  defeendinsr  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  are  precifely  deferiptive  of 
the  inflammable  gas  feparated  from  the  powder.  If  it  can  be 
produced  with  certainty  by  the  repetition  of  Dr.  Prieltley’s 
experiments,  or  Ihould  it  by  any  means  be  got  pure  from  the 


*  It  muff:  be  firft  noticed,  that  it  is  never  pure  when  obtained  from  the  nitrous  etherized  gas;  nor  am  I  aware  how  it  is  to 
be  purified,  unlefs  the  nitrous  gas  could  be  taken  frpm  it,  without  being  converted  into  nitrous  acid;  for,  by  that  acid,  it  would: 
probably  be  itfelf  converted  into  nitrous  gas. 
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citrous  etherized  gasj  my  curiofity  will  excite  me  to  make  it 
the  objcft  of  future  refearch ;  otherwife,  I  muft  confefs,  I 
fhali  feel  more  difpofed  to  pro  fee  ute  other  chemical  fubjefts  : 
for  having  reafon  to  think  that  the  denfity  of  the  acid  made  a 
variation  in  the  produtft  of  this  gas,  and  having  never  found 
that  any  acid,  however  denfe,  produced  an  immediate  ex- 
plofion,  I  once  poured  6  drachms  of  concentrate  acid  upon  50 
grains  of  the  powder.  An  explofion,  nearly  at  the  inltant  of 
oontaft,  was  elfedded :  I  was  wounded  feverely,  and  mod  of 
my  apparatus  deftioyed.  A  quantity  moreover  of  the  gas  I 
had  previoufly  prepared,  was  loft  by  the  inadvertency  of  a 
perfon  who  went  into  my  laboratory,  whilft  I  was  confined  by 
the  confequences  of  this  difeouraging  accident.  But,  fhouid. 
any  one  be  defirous  of  giving  the  gas  a  further  examination,  I 
again  repeat,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  enabled  to  judge,  it  may 
withfafety  be  prepared  by  pouring  3  drachms  of  fulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  the  fame  quantity  of  water,  upon  50  grains  of 
the  powder,  and  then  applying  the  flame  of  a  candle  until 
gas  begins  to  be  extricated.  The  only  attempt  I  have  made 
to  decompofe  it,  was  by  expofing  it  to  copper  and  ammoniac ; 
which  during  feveral  weeks  did  not  efteft  the  leaft  alteration. 

“  I  will  now  conclude  (fays  Mr.  Howard),  by  obferving, 
that  the  fulminating  mercury  feems  to  be  characterifed  by  the 
following  properties  : 

“  It  takes  fire  at  the  temperature  of  368  Fahrenheit  ;  ex¬ 
plodes  by  fri&ion  *,  by  flint  and  fteel,  and  by  being  thrown 
into  concentrate  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  equally  inflammable 
under  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  as  furrounded 
by  atmofpheric  air ;  and  it  detonates  loudly,  both  by  the  blow 
of  a  hammer,  and  by  a  ftrong  eleftrical  fhock. 

“  Notwithftanding  the  compofition  of  fulminating  filver 
and  of  fulminating  gold,  differ  eflentially  from  that  of  ful¬ 
minating  mercury,  all  three  have  fimilar  qualities.  In  tre¬ 
mendous  effeibs,  filver  undoubtedly  ftands  firft,  and  gold  per¬ 
haps  the  laft.  The  effects  of  the  mercurial  powder  and  of 
gunpowder  admit  of  little  comparifon.  The  one  exerts, 
within  certain  limits,  an  almoft  inconceivable  force :  its 
agents  feem  to  be  gas  and  caloric,  very  fuddenly  fet  at  liberty, 
and  both  mercury  and  water  thrown  into  vapour.  The  other 
dilplays  a  more  extended  but  inferior  power:  gas  and  caloric 
are,  comparatively  fpeaking,  liberated  by  degrees  ;  and 
water,  according  to  Count  Rumford,  is  thrown  into  va¬ 
pour  f . 

"  Hence  it  feems  that  the  fulminating  mercury,  from  the 
limitation  of  its  fphere  of  a£tion,  can  feldom,  if  ever,  be 
applied  to  mining;  and,  from  the  immenfity  of  its  initial 
force,  cannot  be  ufed  in  fire-arms,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  it 
becomes  an  objedt  to  deftroy  them  ;  perhaps,  where  it  is  the 
practice  to  fpike  cannon,  it  may  be  of  fervice,  becaufe  I 
apprehend  it  maybe  ufed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  burft  cannon, 
without  difperfing  any  fplinters. 

“  The  inflammation  of  fulminating  mercury  by  concuffion 
offers  nothing  more  novel  or  remarkable,  than  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  by  concuflion,  of  many  other  fubftances.  The  theory 
of  iuch  inflammations  has  been  long  fince  expofed  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Berthollet,  and  confirmed  by  Meflieurs  Four- 
croy,  and  Vauquelin :  yet,  I  muft  confefs,  I  am  at  a  lots  to 
underftand  why  a  frnall  quantity  of  mercurial  powder  made 
to  detonate  by  the  hammer,  or  the  electric  fhock,  fhouid  pro¬ 
duce  a  report  fo  much  lotidcr  than  when  it  is  inflamed  by  a 


match,  or  by  flint  and  fteel.  It  might  at  fltftbe  imagined, 
that  the  loudnefs  of  the  report  could  be  accou:  U-d  for,  by 
fuppofing  the  infiant  of  the  inflammation,  and  that  of  the 
powder’s  confinement  between  the  fihmmer  and  anvil,  to  b~ 
precifely  the  fame;  but,  when  the  deddri  al  ffioclc  •  f  r.t 
through  or  over  a  few  grains  of  the  powder,  merely  -laid  on 
ivory,  and  a  loud  report  is  the  conlequcnce,  I  can  1  ..  i  no 
idea  of  what  caufes  fuch  a  report. 

“  The  operation  by  which  the  jrowuer  is  prepared,  is  per- 
haps  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  ar,d  lurprifing  in  chen.ii:  ,  , 
and  it  is  not  a  little  interefling  to  confidcr  the  affinities  wl  ion 
are  brought  into  play.  The  fuperabundant  nitrous  acid  o:  the 
mercurial  folution  muft  firft  add  on  the  alcohol,  and  generate 
ether,  nitrous  etherized  gas,  and  oxalic  acid.  The  mercury 
unites  to  the  two  laft  in  their  nafeent  date,  and  rclinquifhes 
frefh  nitrous  acid,  to  add  upon  any  unaltered  alcohol  The 
oxalic  acid,  although  a  predifpofing  affinity  feems  exerted  in 
favour  of  its  quantity,  is  evidently  not  formed  fall  enough  t» 
retain  all  the  mercury;  otherwife,  no  white  fumes,  during  a 
confiderable  period  of  the  operation,  but  fulminating  mercury 
alone,  would  be  produced. 

“  Should  any  doubt  ftill  be  entertained  of  the  exiflence  of 
the  affinities  which  have  been  called  predifpofing  or  conf'piring, 
a  proof  that  luch  affinities  really  exift,  will,  I  think,  be  af¬ 
forded,  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  which  can 
be  generated  from  given  meafures  of  nitrous  acid  and  alco¬ 
hol,  with  the  intervention  of  mercury,  and  the  intervention 
of  other  metals.  For  inftance,  when  t\9o  meafured  ounces  of 
alcohol  are  treated  with  a  foluticn  of  100  grains  of  nickel  in  a 
meafured  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitrous  acid,  little  or  no  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  produced  ;  yet,  by  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  to  the 
refiduary  liquor,  a  quantity  of  oxalate  of  nickel,  after  fome 
repofe,  is  depofited.  Copper  affords  another  illuftration  ;  100 

grains  of  copper  diffolved  in  a  mfeafured  ounce  and  a  half  of 
nitrous  acid,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  yielded  me  about  18 
grains  only  of  oxalate;  although  cupreous  oxalate  was  plenti¬ 
fully  generated,  by  dropping  oxalic  acid  into,  the  refiduary 
liquor.  About  21  grains  of  pure  oxalic  acid  feem  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  from  the  fame  materials,  when  100  grains  of  mercury 
are  interpofed.  (See  feblion  XIV.)  Befides,  according  to  the 
Dutch  paper,  more  than  once  referred  to,  acetous  acid  is  the 
principal  refidue  after  the  preparation  of  nitrous  ether.  How 
can  we  explain  the  formation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid,  from  the  fame  materials,  with  the  intervention  of  100 
grains  of  mercury,  than  with  the  intervention  of  ico  grains 
of  copper,  otherwife  than  by  the  notion  of  confpiring  af¬ 
finities,  fo  analogous  to  what  we  fee  in  other  phenomena  of 
nature  ? 

“  I  have  attempted,  without  fuccefs,  to  communicate  ful¬ 
minating  properties,  by  means  of  alcohol,  to  gold,  platina,  - 
antimony,  tin,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  bilmuth,  co¬ 
balt,  arfenic,  and  manganefc  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  fuffieiently 
varied  my  experiments,  to  enable  me  to  fpeak  with  abiblute 
certainty.  Silver,  when  20  grains  of  it  were  treated  with 
nearly  the  fame  proportions  of  nitrous  acid  and  alcohol  as  10a 
grains  of  mercury,  yielded,  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
about  3  grains  of  a  grey  precipitate,  which  fulminated  with, 
extreme  violence.  Mr.  Crmckfhank  had  the  goodnefs  to  re¬ 
peat  the  experiment :  he  diffolved  40  grains  of  filver  in  2 
ounces  of  the  ftrongeft  nitrous  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 


*  Confequently  it  fhouid  not  be  inclofed  in  a  bottle  with  a  glafe  Hopper. 

ft  See  Philofophical  Tranfatftions  for  the  year  i~g~,  p.  222.  The  hard  black  fubftanee  mentioned  by  the  Count,  as  remain¬ 
ing  after  the  combuftion  of  gunpowder,  muft,  I  believe,  have  been  an  alkaline  fulphuret,  mixed  chiefly  with  fulphate  and 
carbonate  of  pot-afh.  The  conjecture,  that  it  is  white  when  firft  formed,  is  certainly  juft,  as  my  experiment  with  the  gluts 
globe  evinced. 
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,  quantity  of  water,  and  obtained  (by  means  of  i  ounces  of 
alcohol)  60  grains  of  a  very  white  powder,  which  fulminated 
like  the  grey  precipitate  above  defcribed.  It  probably  com¬ 
bines  with  the  fame  principles  as  the  mercury,  and  of  courle 
differs  from  Mr.  Berthollet’s  fulminating  filver,  before  alluded 
to.  I  obferve,  that  a  white  precipitate  is  always  produced  in 
the  firft  inftance ;  and  that  it  may  be  preferved  by  adding 
water,  as  foon  as  it  is  formed  3  otherwise,  when  the  mother 
liquor  is  abundant,  it  often  becomes  grey,  and  is  re-dif- 
folved.” 

Several  trials  of  the  mercurial  ’  powder  were  afterwards 
made  at  Woolwich,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Blomefield 
and  Mr.  Crnickfnank,  upon  heavy  guns,  carronades,  See.  from 
which  Mr.  Howard  generally  infers,  that  any  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance  might  be  deftroyed,  by  employing  a  quantity  of  the 
mercurial  powder  equal  in  weight  to  one  half  of  the  fervice- 
charge  of  gunpowder;  and,  from  the  feventh  and  lalt  experi¬ 
ment,  we  may  alfo  conclude,  that  it  would  be  pollible  fo  to 
proportion  the  charge  of  mercurial  powder  to  the  fize  of  dif¬ 
ferent  cannons,  as  to  burft  them  without  difperting  any 
fplinters.  But  the  great  danger  attending  the  ufe  of  ful¬ 
minating  mercury,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it 
explodes,  will  probably  prevent  its  being  employed  for  that 
purpofe.  , 

“  In  addition  to  the  other  fingulaf  properties  of  the  ful¬ 
minating  mercury  (fays  Mr.  Howard),  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  two  ounces  inflamed  in  the  open  air,  feem  to  produce  a 
report  much  louder  than  when  the  fame  quantity  is  exploded 
in  a  gun  capable  of  refifting  its  aCIion.  Mr.  Cruicklhank, 
who  made  forne  of  the  powder,  by  my  procefs,  remarked 
that  it  would  not  inflame  gunpowder.  In  confequence  of 
which,  we  fpread  a  mixture  of  coarfe  and  fine-grained  gun¬ 
powder  upon  a  parcel  of  the  mercurial  powder;  and,  after 
the  inflammation  of  the  latter,  we  collected  mod,  if  not  all, 
of  the  grains  of  gunpowder.  Can  this  extraordinary  fad  be 
explained  by  the  rapidity  of  the  combufiion  of  fulminating 
mercury?  or  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  (as  gunpowder  will  not  ex¬ 
plode  at  the  temperature  at  which  mercury  is  thrown  into 
vapour)  that  fufficient  caloric  is  not  extricated  during  this 
combufiion  r  From  the  late  opportunity  I  have  had  of  con¬ 
verting  with  Mr.  Cruickfhank,  I  find  that  he  has  made  many 
accurate  experiments  on  gunpowder;  and  he  has  permitted 
me  to  ftate,  that  the  matter  which  remains  after  the  explofion 
of  gunpowder  confifts  of  pot-afh  united  with  a  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbonic  acid,  lulphate  of  pot-afh,  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  fulphuret  of  pot-afh,  and  unconfirmed  charcoal. 
That  100  grains  of  good  gunpowder  yielded  about  53  grains 
of  this  refiduum,  of  which  three  are  charcoal.  That  it  is 
extremely  deliquefeent,  and,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  foon 
abforbs  moifture  fufficient  to  diffolve  a  part  of  the  alkali ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  the  charcoal  becomes  expofed,  and  the 
whole  affumes  a  black  or  very  dark  colour.  Mr.  Cruickfhank 
likewife  informs  me,  that  after  the  combufiion  of  good  gun¬ 
powder  under  mercury,  no  water  is  ever  perceptible.” 

FUMIGATION  ( Encyd .)  This  mode  of  affefting  the 
human  conftitution  with  mercury,  was  much  praftifed  by  the 
celebrated  Afiruc,  and  has  fince  been  revived  in  France,  by 
Lalonette.  Mr.  Abernethy,  who,  in  his  Surgical  Cafes,  p.  194, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  ufe  of  mercurial  fumi¬ 
gations,  profeffefe  his  approbation  of  that  praftice.  He  p re¬ 
lents  bis  readers  with  l’ome  cafes  which  clearly  fnew  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  attend  this  method  of  treating  lues  venerea. 
Tire  grounds  of  preference  in  favour  of  fumigation,  are  : 
Fuji,  from  its  affecting  the  conftitution  when  other  means 
have  failed ;  and,  fecuruUy,  from  its  producing  its  effects  in 
a  much  fhorter  time  than  any  other  mode  requires. 

“  I  beg  leave;  however,  previoufly  to  obferve  (fays  Mr. 


Abernethy),  that  the  term,  mercurial  fumigations,  is  apt  t* 
excite  wrong  ideas  of  this  method  in  the  minds  of  furgeons. 
Fumigations  have  been,  of  late,  generally  employed  to  cor¬ 
rect  local  difeafes ;  and  they  have  often,  by  defign,  been 
made  of  an  acrid  quality.  And  even  when  they  were  for¬ 
merly  employed  with  a  view  of  affecting  the  conftitution,  it 
was  at  a  time  when  the  chemical  compounds  of  quickfilv^ 
were  not  underftood,  and  fufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to 
thofe  eircumftances  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  their  application 
depends. - 

“  But,  in  the  year  1776,  the  Chevalier  Lalonette,  a  phy- 
fician  at  Paris,  laid  before  the  public  an  account  of  a  new 
mode  of  mercurial  fumigation,  free  from  the  inconveniences 
of  former  ones,  and  which,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty-five  years, 
he  had  luccefsfully  employed  in  more  than  four  hundred  cafes, 
that  had  refilled -all  the  ordinary  methods  of  cure.  His  method 
confided  in.enclofing  the  patient,  previoufly  undrefied,  in  a 
kind  of  box  refembling  a  fedan  chair,  with  an  opening  at  the 
top  to  let  out  the  head,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  to  which 
was  fitted  a  fmall  grate  or  furnace,  having  in  it  a  heated  iron 
for  converting  the  mercurial  remedy  into  fume.  The  pre¬ 
paration  he  made  ufe  of  Was  a  kind  of  calomel,  which,  by 
repeated  fublimation  from  iron-filings,  was  fo  far  deprived  of 
its  muriatic  acid,  as  to  be.  in  part  reduced  into  running  quick- 
filver ;  and,  while  it  poffeffed  confiderable  volatility,  was  per¬ 
fectly  irritating.  Some  of  this  powder  being  ftrewed  upon 
the  hot  iron  placed  below,  was  immediately  converted  into 
fmoke,  which  furrounded  the  patient’s  body,  and  after  fome 
time  fettled  on  his  {kin  in  the  form  of  a  white  and  very  fine 
calx  of  quickfilver :  a  complete  drefs,  having  its  inner  fur- 
face  fumigated  with  the  fame  powder,  was  then  put  on. — The 
remedy  being  thus  generally  applied  to  the  mouths  of  the 
cutaneous  abforbents,  foon  got  admitfion  into  the  circulating 
fluids ;  and  the  conftitution  became  thereby  more  fpeedily  af¬ 
fected  than  by  any  other  procefs  known  before.” 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  chemical  preparations 
ufed  by  M.  Lalonette,  and  his  manner  of  employing  them, 
Mr.  Abernethy  refers  to  his  treatife,  which  was  publifhed  in 
1776.  He  adds,  “  With  regard  to  the  procefs,  I  would  only 
further  obferve,  that  the  feelings  of  the  patient  during  it,  are 
not  at  all  unpleafant,  provided  the  heat  be  properly  regulated ; 
that  there  is  nothing  uncleanly  or  difagreeable  in  the  powder 
applied  to  the  fkin  ;  and  that  all  who  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  common  method  by  inunction, 
have  been  highly  pleafed  with  the  fuperior  advantages  at¬ 
tending  it.” 

The  fumigating  powder  of  M.  Lalonette  being  a  very 
..pperofe  and  expenfive  preparation,  and  having  no  advantage 
over’one  made  by  abftraCting  the  muriatic  acid  from  calomel, 
Mr.  Abernethy  employed  the  following  in  lieu  of  it  :  Two 
drachms  of  aqua  ammonias  were  added  to  fix  ounces  ofdiftilled 
water,  and  four  ounces  of  calomel  thrown  into  this  liquor, 
arid  ffiaken  up  with  it ;  the  powder  was  afterwards  feparated  by 
a  filter,  and  dried. 

“  The  powder  thus  obtained  (fays  the  author),  is  of  a  grey 
colour,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of.  quickfilver  in  its  metallic 
ftate,  which  of  courfe  is  extremely  volatile,  but  becomes  oxy- 
dated  when  raifed  into  fume,  and  afterwards  condenfes  into  a 
white  and  very'  fine  duft. 

“  This  mode  of  ufing  mercury  is  not,  however,  fo  well 
adapted  to  hofpital  practice ;  for  lbmetrmes  the  iron  was  too 
much  heated,  and  the  patients  were  made  by  this  means  to 
perfpire  prafufely,  fo  that  the  powder  was  formed  into  a  pafte, 
which  was  irregularly  incrufted  on  the  fkin ;  befides,  the  pa¬ 
tients  either  could  not  or  would  not  wear  a  complete  under- 
drefs;  and  in  that  cafe  the  powder  was  wiped  away,  and  the 
plan  of  treatment  fruftrated :  for  the  defign  is  to  allow  of  a 
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conftant  abforption  of  this  fubtile  preparation  of  quickfilver 
from  the  whole  furface  of  the  body.” 

Mr.  Abernethy  gives  fome  cafes  in  which  this  remedy 
was  very  Ipeedy  in  its  effects;  and  could  relate  (he  afferts) 
many  others  in  which  fumigation  accomplifbed  with  futility 
the  cure  of  complaints  which  had  refitted  long-continued  mer¬ 
curial  courfes  both  by  iriftion  and  internal  exhibition.  “  It  is 
reafonable  to  think  (continues  he),  that  this  objeft  will  be 
I  more  certainly  obtained  by  the  abforption  thus  taking  place 
from  aim  oft  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  than  by  any  other 
method  hitherto  devifed.  Yet  it  is  but  right  to  fay,  that  my 
hopes  of  fuccefs  from  it  have  not  always  been  fulfilled  ;  and 
that,  in  fome  few  cafes  where  mercury  fhewed  a  particular 
tendency  to  aft  on  the  bowels  without  affefting  the  mouth, 
the  mercurial  fumes  feemed  to  produce  this  effeft  even  fooner 
than  the  ointment  had  done  :  and  in  one  young  man,  whofe 
mouth  neither  friftions  nor  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury  could 
be  made  to  affeft,  but  in  whom  they  occafioned  conflant 
tiemors  of  the  muffles,  and  fpai’ms  of  the  bowels,  the  fumi¬ 
gations  were  not  attended  with  any  better  fuccefs.  Happily, 
however,  fuch  cafes  are  rare  ;  and  jn  general  the  fumigations 
affeft  the  conditution  fpeedily,  and  in  the  ufual  manner.’’ 

To  the  objeftions  which  have  been  brought  againft  the 
cure  by  fumigations,  Mr.  Abernethy  makes  this  reply.  He 
fays,  “  I  have  heard  it  objefted,  that  fumigation  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  the  cure  of  lues.  But  I  never  knew  it  fail, 
nor  do  I  fee  why  mercury,  ufed  thus,  fhould,  when  abforbed, 
prove  lefs  effeftual  than  when  this  mineral  is  combined  with 
lard  in  the  common  ointment.  If  fumigations  in  this  mode 
have  failed,  it  was  more  probably  owing  to  their  being  im¬ 
properly  managed,  than  to  any  infufficiency  peculiar  to  them. 
ThuSj  if  adminidered  frequently  and  largely  at  firft,  they  may 
have  confiderably  affefted  the  mouth  without  proportionally 
affefting  the  conftitution  in  general ;  or,  from  the  qnicknefs 
with  which  they  heal  venereal  ulceration,  the  cure  may  have 
been  too  foon  fuppofed  complete,  and  their  ufe  dilcontinued 
before  they  had  entirely  eradicated  the  diieafe.  Under  proper 
management,  I  have  no  doubt  but  mercury,  employed  in 
this  manner,  will  be  found  adequate  to  the  cure  of  every  va¬ 
riety  of  the  difeafe. 

“  Befides  their  general  application,  there  is  another  way  in 
which  mercurial  fumigations  may  be  occafionally  employed 
with  advantage,  though  the  benefit  is  lefs  important ;  and 
perhaps  this  method  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  refinement 
in  the  praftice  of  furgery.  In  local  difeafe  of  the  joints, 
fuch,  for  indance,  as  frequently  takes-place  in  the  knee,  and 
in  farcomatous  enlargements  of  the  breaft  in  women,  Mr. 
Sharp  and  Mr.  Bficke  have  been  long  aceuftomed  to  direft 
fumigated  dockings,  or  under-waideoats,  to  be  worn  ;  when 
the  complaints  have  been  relieved,  and  the  conditutions  of  the 
patients  affefted,  without  the  trouble  and  unpleafantnefs 
arifing  from  the  ufe  of  the  common  mercurial  ointment.” 

FUNGIBLES,  in  Scots  law,  are  fuch  things  as  are  edi- 
mated  by  their  number,  weight,  or  mealure;  as  coin,  butter, 
ale,  &c. 

FUORLI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  21 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Solmona. 

FURNES,  a  town  of  Flanders,  feated  near  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  canal  from  Bruges  to  Dunkirk.  It  was  one  of 
the  barrier  towns;  but,  in  1781,  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  expelled 
the  Dutch  garrifon.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1793,  and 
is  12  miles  E.  of  Dunkirk.  Long.  2.  45.  E.  Eat.  51.  4.  N. 

FURRUCKABAD,  a  didrift  of  Hindoodan  Proper,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  furrounded  by 


Oude.  It  is  little  more  than  30  miles  in  extent*  and  belongs- 
to  a  chief  of  the  Patan  Rohilla  tribe.  The  principal  town  is 
of  the  fame  name,  70  miles  E.  of  Agra,  and  76  N.  W.  of 
Lucknow.  Long.  79.  30.  W.  Lat.  27.  28.  N. 

FURSTENBURG,  a  principality  of  Suabia,  bounded  by 
the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  the  county  of  Hohenburgand  other 
territories  of  the  houfe  of  Audria,  by  the  Brilgaw,  the  Black 
Fored,  and  the  lake  and  bithopric  of  Cond3nce.  In  this  date 
the  river  Danube  takes  its  rife. 

FURSTENFELD,  a  town  of  Lower  Stiria,  with  a  cadle, 
on  the  river  Audnitz,  50  miles  S.  of  Vienna.  Long.  16.  5.  E. 
Lat.  47.  23.  N. 

FURSTENWALD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Middle 
Marche  of  Brandenburg,  feated  on  the  Spree,  20  miles  W.  of 
Francfort  on  the  Oder.  It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1631. 
Long.  14.  8.  E.  Lat.  52.  23.  1ST. 

.  FURSTENWERDER,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
Ucker  Marche  of  Brandenburg,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Prenzlo. 

FURT,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  fituate  on  the  Chample, 
56  .miles  N.N.W.  of  Paffau,  and  86  N.N.E,  of  Munich. 
Long.  12.  46.  E.  Lat.  49.  13.  N. 

FUR.TH,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  principality  of 
Anfpach,  on  the  Rednitz,  four  miles  W.  of  Nuremburg. 

FUTTYPOUR,  SICRI,  a  confiderable  town  of  Hindoodan 
Proper,  in  the  province  of  Agra.  It  is  feated  under  a  range 
of  hills,  the  fouthern  boundary  of  an  immenfe  plain,  in  which, 
for  the  greated  part,  not  a  drrub  is  to  be  feen,  and  the  foil  i9 
almod  as  fine  as  hair  powder;  a  circumdance  produftive  of  the 
mod  difagreeable  effefts,  when  this  fine  dull  is  taken  up  by 
the  hot  winds  from  the  weflward.  Its  fituation,  too,  is  un¬ 
healthy,  from  the  indifferent  water  with  which  the  whole 
country  abounds  ;  but  the  country  immediately  near  the  town, 
is  in  tolerable  cultivation.  On  the  fummit  of  the  highed  hill  is 
a  large  mofque,  built  by  the  emperor  Acbar,  in  the  fil'd  dyle  of 
Moorith  architefture  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  are  the  ruins 
of  an  imperial  palace,  which  occupy  a  great  extent  of  ground. 
It  is  42  miles  W.  of  Agra.  Long.  77.  45.  E.  Lat.  27.  o.  N. 

FYAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Weftern  Iilands.  It  is  well 
cultivated ;  and  has  abundance  of  chefnuts,  beeches,  myrtles, 
and  afpen-trees.  The  cottages  of  the  common  people  are 
built  of  clay,  thatched  with  draw;  and  are  fmall,  but  cleanly 
and  cool.  The  mod  confiderable  place  is  called  Villa  de  Horta. 
Long.  28.  36.  W.  Lat.  38.  32.  N.  * 

FYERS,  a  river  in  Invemefsfhire,  which,  defeending  from 
the  S.  Rows  toward  Loch  Nels.  Over  this  river  is  built  a  du- 
pendous  bridge,  on  two  oppofite  rocks ;  the  top  of  the  arch, 
being  above  100  feet  from  the  level  of  the  water.  A  little 
below  the  bridge  is  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Fyers,  where  a  great 
body  of  water  darts  through  a  narrow  gap  between  two  rocks*, 
then  falls  over  a  vad  precipice  into  the  bottom  of  a  chafm. 

FYNE,  Loch,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in  Argylelhire, 
nearly  40  miles  in  length.  It  receives  and  returns  a  tide  on 
each  fide  of  the  ifle  of  Arran,  which  is  direftly  oppofite  its 
entrance.  It  is  indented  with  bays;  and  at  certain  feafons, 
its  waters  are  filled  with  herrings,  when  it  becomes  the  refort 
of  numerous  fidiing  veflels.  *■ 

FYZABAD,  a  city  of  Hindoodan  Proper,  in  the  territory 
of  Oude,  of  which  it  was  once  the  capital.  Here  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  vad  building,  the  palace  of  the  late  nabob  Sujah 
ul  Dowlah.  The  city  is  very  populous ;  but  finee  the.  removal 
of  the  court  of  Oude  to  Lucknow,  the  people  are  of  the  lowed 
clafs.  It  is  feated  on  thevGogra,  80  miles  E.  of  Lucknow,  and 
50a  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  -  Long.  8a.  30.  E.  Lat.  26. 34.  N. 
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GABARET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gers.  feated  on  the  Gelifie,  20  miles  W.  of  Condom. 
L;  n.  o.  6.  E  Lat.  44.  5c.  X. 

GABEI ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  where  Prince  Henry  of  Prufiia 
•entered  that  country,  after  having  gained  an  advantage  over  the 
Auftrians,  in  1 77S.  It  is  45  miles  X.  of  Prague. 

GABIAX,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Herault,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters,  nine  miles  X.W.  of 
Beziers. 

GABIX,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Rava,  50 
miles  X.W.  of  Warfaw.  Long.  19.  45.  E.  Lat.  52.  26.  X. 

GADEBUSCH,  a  town  of  Lower  Savon  v,  in  the  duchy  of 
[Mecklenburg,  near  which  the  Swedes  defeated  the  Danes  in 
1713.  It  is  1 6  miles  X.X.W.  of  Schwerin. 

GAETA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
with  a  fort,  a  citadel,  a  harbour,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1 707,  and  by  the  Spaniards  in  17.4. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  the  lea,  30  miles 
X.W.  of  Capua.  Long.  13.  47.  E.  Lat.  51.  30.  X. 

GAIPiLOCH,  a  large  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Rofsfhire,  which  gives  name  to  a  track  of  land  near  it.  The 
trilling  of  cod,  and  other  white  fife,  is  here  very  confiderabie. 

GALACZ,  or  Gal  a  si,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  feated  near 
the  Danube,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Pruth  and  Seret, 
55  miles  W.  of  Ifmael,  and  120  S.S.W.  of  Bender.  Long. 
zS.  24.  E.  Lat.  45.  24.  X. 

GALASHIELS,  a  village  in  Selkirkfeire,  near  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Gala  and  Tweed.  Here  is  a  flourifhing  manu¬ 
facture  of  woollen  cloth,  called  Galalhielfgray,  being  of  a 
Bark  colour  and  coarfe  texture ;  flannels  and  i'uperior  cloths 
nre  alfo  made  here.  It  is  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Edinburgh. 

GALASO,  a  river  of  Xaples,  in  Otranto,  which  riles  in  the 
opening  near  Oria,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 

GALFALLY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tippe¬ 
rary,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Limerick.  Long.  8.  20.  W.  Lat.  52. 
15- N. 

GALISTIO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Edremadura',  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Placentia.  Lfing.  5.  8.  E.  Lat.  40.  2.-X. 

GALITSCH,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Koltroma,  on  the  S.  fide  of  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  name, 
56  miles  E  X  E  of  Koftroma.  Long.  22.  54.  E.  Lat.  57. 
56.  X.  - 

GALLAM,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Africa,  bn  the  river  Senegal.  Long.  9.  53.  W.  Lat.  14. 
25.  N. 

GALLARDON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Eure  and  Loire,  12  miles  X.E.  of  Chartres. 

GALLIPOLI,  a  ftrait  between  European  and  Afiatic 
Turkey.  It  forms  the  communication  between  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  and  the  fea  of  Marmora,  and  is  defended  at  the  S.W. 
entrance  by  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  here  two  miles  over,  and 
is  thirty-three  miles  long.  It  was  anciently  called  the  Hellef- 
pont.  See  Dardanelles. 

GALVANISM,  an  appellation  given  to  the  influence  of 
metals,'  by  mere  external  contact  with  the  human  body,  dil- 
covercd  by  Prof.  Galvani,  at  Bologna,  about  ten  years  fince, 
aud  which  he  called  Animal  /  le.tnaty.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  of-  this  interefting  difeovery  is  given  by  Dr.  Willich  in 
The  Domestic  Encyclopaedia. 

“  Certain  cc-nvulfive  motions  on  the  nerves  of  living  and 
dead  animals,”  lays  the  doCtor,  “  may  be  excited  by  the  ap¬ 


plication  of  metallic  or  other  conductors  of  electricity;  but 
thefe  motions  may  alfo  -be  induced,  by  limply  touching  the 
animal  fibre  with  two  different _  metals,  that  are  brought  in 
contact  with  each  other  at  the  fame  moment.  This  furprifing 
phenomenon  has  lately  been  reforted  to,  in  order  to  alcertain 
whether  a  drowned,  fuffocated,  of  otherwile  fuddenly  deceafed 
perfon,  was  really  or  apparently  dead.  For  this  purpofe. 
Dr.  Creve,  Prof,  of  Medicine  in  the  Univerfity  of  Mayence, 
has  contrived  an  inltrument  formed  like  a  bow,  both  ends  of 
which  are  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  round  plates.  The  whole 
is  compofed  of  two  parts 'made  of  different  metals;  one -half 
of  foljd  zinc,  the  other  of  fine  filver  ;  or  gold  and  zinc,  or 
lead,  tin,  and  gold.  The  proportion  cf  the  fir  It  metal  flrould 
be  lefs  than  the  other  combined  with  it;  namely,  the  weight 
and  fize  of  the  zinc-plate  Ihould  be  lefs  than  the  oppofite  one 
of  gold.  Both  plates  are  only  ferewed  on  the  bow,  which 
chiefly  conlifts  of  filver.  But,  where  this  inltrument  cannot  be 
procured  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  a  Imall  piece  of  tin  or 
lead,  and  a  filver  coin  of  a  moderate  fize  {for  inltance  a  Railing, 
or  half-a-crown  piece)  may  be  lubfrituted.  Although  any  part 
of  the  body  may  be  fixed  upon  for  making  the  experiment 
with  perfons  apparently  dead,  yet  the  upper  arm  will  be  the 
molt  proper.  The  thin,  however,  in  that  part  where  the  in- 
cifion  is  made,  ought  to  be  found,  and  not  of  a  gangrenous 
appearance.  The  mufcles  muff  be  cleared  of  all  tat  and  cel¬ 
lular  texture,  as  far  as  this  be  practicable ;  and  the  blood  is  to 
be  taken  up  by  a  fponge  dipped  in  water.  Next,  the  mufcle 
fhiu’d  be  {lightly  extended,  by  ftretching  the  arm;  and,  in 
on’e  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  feparate,  the  tkin  ought 
to  be  expanded,  and  the  mufcular  fibres  clearly  expofed.  After 
thefe  preparatory  fteps,  either  the  inltrument  above  deferibed, 
or  two  ioofe  metallic  plates,  are  to  be  applied  towards  the 
centre  of  the  hollow  place  or  wound  made  by  the  i nation,  and 
both  flat  plates  brought  into.  perfeCt  contact  with  the  bare 
mufcular  fibres.  If  any  irritability  exift,  or  remain,  in  the 
fyftem  of  the  fubjett,  the  mufcular  fibres  will  be  contracted 
and  twilled  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  fpafms  ;  or  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions  will  be  evident  :  every  fymptom,  however,  difappears 
on  withdrawing  the  inltrument,  and  again  becomes  manifelt 
on  re-applying  it  as  before.  But  no  motion  whatever  will  be 
perceptible,  if  all  irritability  be  loll  or  deftroyed,  in  which 
cate  the  body  may  be  considered  as  irrecoverably  dead. — In 
thofe  in  fiances,  where  perfons  have  been  deprived  of  life  by 
intenfe  cold,  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  thould  be  p're- 
vioufly  applied,  with  a  view  to  render  the  limbs  flexible. 
Hence,  this  experiment  cannot  with  propriety  be  undertaken, 
till  all  other  means  of  reftoring  animation  have  been  unfucceff- 
fully  employed. 

“  Whatever  two  metals  be  chofen,  they  will,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  produce  thofe  remarkable  contractions,  when  applied 
in  the  manner  before  deferibed  ;  but  the  moft  powerful  are, 
zinc  and  filver,  or  zinc  and  gold  ;  or  in  general,  zinc,  tin,  or 
lead,  when  ufed  in  combination  with  gold,  filver,  rnolybdena, 
fieel,  or  copper. 

“  Thefe  lingular  phenomena  take  place  in  contequence  of  a 
mutual  communication  between  any  two  points  of  contact, 
whether  more  or  lefs  diftant,  in  a  lyftem  of  mufcular' and 
nervous  organs.  The  extent  of  this  communication  maybe 
contidered  as  a  complete  circle  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  competing  the  organs  of  the  animal  under  the  experi¬ 
ment,  is  called  the  animal  arc  ;  the  other,  which  is  formed  by 
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the  metals  or  galvanic  exciters,  is  denominated  the  excitatory 
arc ;  and  confifts  of  more  than  one  piece,  of  various  kinds. 

Befides  the  effects  thus  produced  on  the  muffles,  the  im- 
preilions  made  on  the  organs  of  the  fenfe  are  equally  remark¬ 
able.  And  as  the  experiments  illuftrating  them  may  beeafdy 
repeated,  we  fhall  fpecify  fome  of  the  mod  inferefting.  For 
inftance,  if  a  thin  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  on  the  upper  furface 
of  the  tongue,  and  a  half-crown,  (hilling,  or  filver  tea-fpoon, 
be  laid  on  the  lower  furface  of  the  tongue,  and  both  metals 
after  a  (hurt  fpace  of  time  be  brought  info  contact,  a  peculiar 
ienfation  fimilar  to  tafte,  will  be  perceived  at  the  moment 
when  the  mutual  touch  happens.  If  the  filver  be  put  be¬ 
neath,  and  the  zinc  upon  the  tongue,  the  fame  fenfation  will 
a  rife,  but  in  a  weaker  degree,  refeinbling  diluted  ammoniac, 
from  which  it  in  all  probability  derives  its  origin. 

If  a  filver  probe  be  introduced  as  fat  as  convenient  into  one 
of  the  nollrils,  and  then  be  brought  into  contabl  with  a  piece 
ot  zinc  placed  on  the  tongue,  a  fenfation  not  unlike  a  ftrong 
flafh  of  light  will  be  produced  in  the  correfponding  eye,  at  the 
infiant  of  contact.  A  fimilar  perception  will  refult,  both  at 
the  moment  of  contabt  and  at  that  of  feparation,  if  one  of  the 
metals  be  applied  as  high  as  poffible  between  the  gums  and 
upper  lip,  and  the  other  in  a  fimilar  fituation  with  the  under 
lip,  or  even  under  the  tongue. — Laltly,  when  a  probe  or  rod 
of  zinc,  and  another  of  filver,  are  introduced  as  far  back  as 
pollible  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  irritations  produced 
by  bringing  the  external  ends  into  contabt,  are  very  powerful ; 
and  that  caufed  by  the  zinc  is  fimilar  in  tafte  to  the  fenfation 
arifing  from  its  application  to  the  tongue. 

No  method  has  hitherto  been  difeovered,  of  applying  the 
Galvanic  influence  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  affebt  the  fenfes  of 
Imell,  hearing,  and  touch  ;  though  feveral  eminent  philofo- 
phers  have  carefully  inveftigated  the  fubjebt.  Nor  are  the 
caufes  of  thefe  phenomena  clearly  afeertained ;  Galvani  and 
lome  of  his  followers,  fuppofing  them  to  depend  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid,  while  others  attribute  them  to  the  influence  of  va¬ 
rious  phyfical  agency. 

In  this  ftate  was  Galvanifm,  when  in  the  year  1800,  Signor 
Volta,  profellor  of  natural  philolbphy,  at  Como,  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  communicated  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  a  difeovery  of  the 
vaft  accumulation  of  this  power :  it  was  accordingly  prefent- 
ed  to  the  Royal  Society,  from  the  2d  part  of  whole  Tranfac- 
tjons,  for  1800,  we  have  l'elebted  the  following  account  ; 

Signor  Volta’s  apparatus  confifts  of  a  number  of  copper  or 
filver  plates  (which  laft  are  preferable),  together  with  an 
equal  number  of  plates  compofed  of  tin,  or  fitill  better  of  zinc, 
and  a  fimilar  number  of  pieces  of  card,  leather,  or  woollen 
cloth,  the  laft  of  which  lubftances  appears  to  be  the  mod 
luitable.  Thefe  laft  (hotild  be  well  foaked  in  water  fatu- 
rated  with  common  fait,  muriat  of  ammonia,  or,  more  effec¬ 
tually,  with  nitre. — The  filver  or  copper  may  be  pieces  of 
money,  and  the  plates  of  zinc  may  be  call  of  the  fame  fize. 
A  pile  is  then  to  be  formed,  by  placing  a  piece  of  filver  on  a 
correfponding  one  of  zinc,  and  on  them  a  piece  of  wet  cloth 
or  card  :  which  is  to  be  repeated  alternately,  till  the  number 
required  be  arranged  in  regular  fucceflion.  But,  as  the  pieces 
are  apt  to  tumble  down,  if  their  numbers  be  confiderable,  un- 
lefs  properly  fecurcd,  it  will  be  advifable  to  fupport  them  by 
means  of  three  rods  of  glafs,  or  baked  wood,  fixed  into  a  flat 
wooden  pedeftal,  and  touching  the  pieces  of  metal  at  three 
equi-diftant  points.  Upon  thefe  rods  may  be  made  to  Aide  a 
fmall  circular  piece  of  wood,  perforated  with  three  holes, 
which  will  l'erve  to  keep  the  top  of  the  pile  firm,  and  the 
different  layers  in  clofe  contabt.  The  moiftened  pieces  (hould 
Iikewife  be  lomewhat  fmaller  than  thofe  of  metal,  and  gently 
fqueezed  before  they  are  applied,  to  prevent  the  fuperfluous 
moifture  from  infmuating  itfelf  between  the  pieces  of  metal. 
V  OL.  Jw 


Thus  con (1  rutted,  the  apparatus  will  afford  a  perpetual  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  animal-elebtric  fluid,  or  Galvanic  influence, 
through  any  conductor  that  communicates  between  the  up- 
permoft  and  lowed  plate ;  and,  if  one  hand  be  applied  to  the 
latter,  and  the  other  to  the  higheft  metal,  a  (hock  will  be 
perceived,  which  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  contabt  is 
renewed.  This  (hock  greatly  refembles  that  given  by  the 
torpedo,  or  gymnotus  de&rints :  and,  according  to  the  larger 
fize  of  the  metallic  plates,  the  (hock  will  be'  proportionally 
flronger.  The  intenfity  of  the  charge,  however,  is  fo  iow, 
that  it  cannot  penetrate  the  dry  (kin  ;  it  will  therefore  be  ne- 
cefl’ary  to  wet  both  hands,  and  to  grafp  a  piece  of  metal  in 
each,  in  order  to  produce  the  defiled  cfl'ebt :  its  power  may 
be  confiderably  increafed,  both  by  an  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  by  augmenting  the  number  of  pieces  that  compofe 
the  pile.  Thus  20  pieces  of  each  will  emit  a  {hock,  that  is 
very  perceptible  in  the  arms  ■,  if  ico  be  employed,  a  very  fe- 
verebut  tremulous  and  continued  fenfation  will  extend  even  to 
the  (boulders ;  and,  if  the  furface  of  the  fkin  be  broken,  the 
abtion  of  the  Galvanic  influence  will  be  uncommonly  painful. 

The  fenfation  of  a  flafh,  or  fcock  with  this  apparatus,  does 
not  materially  differ  from  that  produced  by  two  fimple  plates  ; 
but  it  may  be  effebted  in  various  ways,  efpecially  if  one  or 
both  hands  be  applied  in  a  wet  ftate  to  the  lowed  plate  of  the 
pile;  or  any  part  of  the  face  be  brought  in  contabt  with  a 
wire  communicating  with  the  top  piece.  Further,  if  a  wire 
be  held  between  the  teeth,  fo  as  to  reft  upon  the  tongue,  that 
organ,  as  well  as  the  lips,  will  become  convulfed,  the  flafh 
will  appear  before  the  eye,  and  a  very  pungent  tafte  will  be. 
perceived  in  the  mouth. 

In  an  account  of  fome  experiments  on  Galvanic  elebtricity, 
Mr.  W.  Cruickfhank,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Woolwich, 
communicates  the  following  particulars  : 

“  In  fubjebting  a  number  of  fluids  to  the  abtion  of  Galva¬ 
nifm,”  fays  he,  “  feveral  fa  bis  have  been  difeovered,  which  to 
me,  at  leaft,  are  perfebtly  new,  and  which  appear  to  throw 
fome  light  on  the  nature  and  powers  of  this  new  influence. 

“  I  fhall,  therefore,  without  any  further  apology,  give  a 
brief  detail'  of  fome  of  the  molt  important,  hoping  that  they 
may  prove  acceptable  to  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  lame 
purfuits. 

“  I  (hall  not  give  any  particular  account  of  the  apparatus 
employed,  being  a  pile,  and  not  differing  materially  from 
that  in  ufe.  I  (hall  only  jufl  obferve,  that  it  confided  of 
plates  of  zinc  and  filver,  of  about  1.6  inches  fquare,  and  that 
the  number  of  each  employed  in  the  following  experiments 
varied  from  40  to  100,  according  to  the  power  required. 

“  I  found  that  a  folution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  an- 
fwered  better  for  moiftening  the  interpofed  papers  than  com¬ 
mon  water. 

“  When  the  machine  was  in  full  abtion,  fparks,  which 
were  perfebtly  vifible  in  the  day-time,  could  be  taken  at  plea- 
fure,  by  making  a  communication  in  the  ulual  way  between 
the  extremities  of  the  pile,  and  a  fmall  report  or  lnap  could  be 
heard  ;  the  (hock  given  at  that  time  was  very  ftrong,  and  a 
gold  leaf  elebtrometer,  placed  in  the  circle  of  communication 
was  very  fenfibly  affebted :  thefe  civcumftances,  fome  of 
which  I  believe  have  been  already  afeertained  by  Meffrs.  Ni- 
cholfon  and  Carlifle,  fbew  the  ftrong  refemblance  of  this  in¬ 
fluence  to  elebtricity.  Thefe  gentlemen  have  Iikewife  difeo¬ 
vered  that  Galvanifm  decompofes  water  with  much  greater 
facility  than  elebtricity,  but  with  phenomena  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent."  1 

The  following  is  an  account  of  fome  Galvanic  combinations 
formed  by  the  arrangement  of  fingle  metallic  plates  and  fluids, 
analogous  to  tire  now  Galvanic  apparatus  of  Mr.  Volta',  by 
Mr.  Humphry  Davy,  lebturer  on  chemiftry  in  the  Royal  In- 
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C  ftitution. — Mr.  Davy  remarks  that,  “  All  the  Galvanic  com¬ 

binations  analogous  to  the  new  apparatus  of  Mr.  Volta,  which 
have  been  heretofore  deferibed  by  expcrimentalifts,  confift  (as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends)  of  feries  containing  at  lealt  two 
metallic  fubllances,  or  one  metal  and  charcoal,  and  a  ftratum 
of  fluid.  And  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed ,  that  their 
agencies  are,  in  fome  me  a  fare,  connected  with  the  different 
powers  of  the  metals  to  conduft  electricity.  But  I  have 
.  found  that  an  accumulation  of  Galvanic  influence,  exactly 
limilar  to  the  accumulation  in  the  common  pile,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  arrangement  of  Angle  metallic  plates,  or  arcs, 
with  different  ftrata  of  fluids.” 

Some  facts,  which  the  author  then  relates,  induced  him  to 
fuppofe  “  that  the  alternation  of  two  metallic  bodies  with 
fluids,  was  efiential  to  the  production  of  accumulated  Galvanic 
influence,  only  fo  far  as  it  furnifhed  two  conducting  furfaces 
of  different  degrees  of  oxidability ;  and  that  this  production 
would  take  place,  if  tingle  metallic  plates  could  be  connected 
together  by  different  fluids,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  of  their 
furfaces  only  thould  undergo  oxidation,  the  arrangement  being 
regular. — On  this  fappofition  I  made  a  number  of  experiments 
on  different  arrangements  of  Angle  metals  and  fluids  ;  and 
after  many  various  proceffee,  I  was  enabled  to  atcertain,  that 
many  of  thefe  arrangements  could  be  made  aCtive,  not  only 
when  oxidations,  but  likewile  when  other  chemical  changes 
were  going  on  in  fome  of  their  parts.” 

Having  made  ebfervations  on  the  different  combinations 
formed  by  Angle  metallic  plates  and  fluids,  which  he  divides 
into  three  ejaffes,  the  ingenious  author  then  proceeds  to  ftate 
that  “  In  all  the  Angle  metallic  piles  conftrufted  with  cloths, 
the  aCflon  is  very  tranAent :  the  decompofition  of  the  acids, 
and  of  the  fulphurets,  is  generally  completed  in  a  few  mi-  ' 
nutes  j  and,  in  confequence,  the  Galvanic  influence  ceafes  to 
be  evolved.  The  arrangement  of  all  the  different  feries  may, 
however  (by  means  of  an  apparatus  conllrufted  after  the 
ideas  of  Count  Rumford),  be  made  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
give  conflderable  permanency  to  their  effeCls.  This  appara¬ 
tus  is  a  box,  covered  with  cement  incapable  of  conduCling 
eleftricity,  and  compofed  of  three  pieces  of  mahogany,  each 
containing  grooves  capable  of  receiving  the  edges  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plates  proper  for  compcAng  the  feries.  One  half  of 
thefe  plates  muff  be  compofed  of  horn,  or  glafs,  and  the  other 
'  half  of  metallic  fubftances  ;  and  the  conductors  of  eleftricity, 
and  the  non-conduftors,  mult  be  alternately  cemented  into  the 
grooves,  lb  as  to  form  water-tight  cells. 

“  When  the  apparatus  is  ufed,  thefe  cells  are  filled,  in  the 
Galvanic  order,  with  different  folutions,  according  to  the  clafs 
cf  the  combination  ;  and  connected  in  pairs  with  each  other, 
by  flips  of  moiftened  cloth,  carried  over  the  non-condufting 
plates. 

“  A  combination  of  fifty  copper-plates,  arranged  in  this 
manner,  with  weak  folutions  of  nitrous  acid,  c-r  nitrate  of  am¬ 
moniac,  and  fulphuret  of  potafh,  gives  pretty  ftrong  ihocks, 
rapidly  evolves  gas  from  water,  and  affefts  the  condenfing 
-eleftrometer. 

“  It  does  not  lofe  its  power  of  aftion  for  many  hours  5  and, 
when  this  power  is  loft,  it  may  be  reftored  by  the  addition  of 
fmall  quantities  of  concentrated  folutions  of  the  proper  che¬ 
mical  agents  to  the  fluids  in  the  different  cells. 

“  From  two  experiments  made  on  copper  and  filver,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  Angle  metallic  batteries  aft  equally 
well,  when  the  metals  made  ufe  of  are  (lightly  alloyed,  and 
when  they  are  in  a  (fate  of  purity.’’ 


Many  other  curious  fafts  hare  tranfpired  on  this  interefting 
difeovery;  but,  as  they  have  not  been  hitherto  applied  to 
medical  purpofes  (though  we  believe  that  Galvanifm  may  be 
fafely,  and  perhaps  fuccefsfully,  reforted  to,  in  paralytic  and 
other  cafes,  where  the  mufcles  require  excitement),  we  (hall 
content  ourfelves  with  referring  the  curious  reader  to  Dr. 
Fowler’s  Ef'ay  on  Animal  EleClricity,  Svo.j — for  a  further  ac¬ 
count  of  Signor  Volta’s  difeovery,  to  the  volume  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  TranfaCtions  above  cited  ;  and  to  the  4th  volume  of 
Mr.  Nicholfon’s  Journal  of  Natural  Philofophy  :  and,  for  later 
difeoveries,  „to  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Injlitution  of  Great 
Britain,  where  the  fubjeft  is  perfpicuoufly  treated. 

GAME-LAWS  ( Encyci .).  The  following  is  a  fliort  (ketch 
of  the  laws,  as  they  now  (land  (1802),  relating  to  hares,  par¬ 
tridges,  pheafants,  and  other  game. 

The  penalty  for  killing  in  the  night  a  hare,  partridge,  or 
pheafant, — qualified  or  unqualified,  is  5I. 

Any  unqualified  perfon  expofing  to  fale  3  hare,  partridge, 
pheafant,  or  other  game,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5I. 

If  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  or  other  game,  be  found 
in  the  fnop,  houfe,  or  poffeffion  of  any  poulterer,  falefman, 
fhhmonger,  cook,  or  pafiry-cook,  or  of  any  perfon  not  quali¬ 
fied  in  his  own  right  to  kill  game,  or  entitled  thereunto  under 
fome  perfon  fo  qualified,  it  (hall  be  deemed  an  expofing  thereof 
to  fale. 

For  felling  a  hare,  partridge,  pheafant,  or  other  game, — - 
qualified  or  unqualified,  5I. 

Any  unqualified  perfon,  ufing  tunnels  or  other  engines,  to 
kill  or  deftroy  a  hare,  partridge,  pheafant,  or  other  game,  for¬ 
feits  5I.  •* 

Any  unqualified  perfon  keeping  and  ufing  greyhounds,  fet- 
ing-dogs,  lurchers,  tunnels  or  other  engines,  to  kill  or  de¬ 
ftroy  hares,  partridges,  pheafants,  or  other  game,  is  liable  to- 
5I.  penalty — the  5I.  penalty  -is  either  for  keeping  or  ufing. 

[Perfons  taking,  killing,  deftroying,  carrying,  felling,  buy¬ 
ing,  or  having  in  their  poffeffion,  any  partridge,  between  the 
1  ft  of  February  and  the  ift  of  September, — qualified  or  un¬ 
qualified,  5I.  39  Geo.  3.  c.  34.] 

For  ufing  greyhounds,  lurchers,  or  (etting-dogs*,  to  kill  a 
hare,  partridge,  or  pheafant, — unqualified,  3!. 

For  killing  a  pheafant,  between  the  ift  of  February  and  ift 
of  Oftober, — qualified  or  unqualified,  5I. 

[The  information  in  the  above  cafes  mud  be  laid  witkin  fix 
calendar  months,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  by  aftion  of 
debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information.  The  whole  penalty  to  be 
given  to  the  informer,  with  double  cofts,  if  brought  on  in  the 
courts  of  Weftminfter.]  Half  to  the  informer  and  half  to 
the  poor. 

For  tracing  in  the  fnow,  or  fliooting  with  a  gun  or  long 
bow,  a  hare, — qualified  or  unqualified,  imprifonment  for  3 
months,  or  fine  il. 

For  ufing  fnares  to  take  or  kill  a  hare, — qualified  or  un¬ 
qualified,  imprifonment  one  month,  or  fine  10s. 

[The  information  in  the  above  cafes  mult  be  laid  before  a 
juftice  of  the  peace  within  one  year.] 

The  informer  to  be  entitled  to  all  cofts  and  charges,  and 
to  half  the  penalty,  the  other  half  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of 
the  parifh. 

Any  game-keeper  killing  or  taking  a  hare,  pheafant,  par¬ 
tridge,  or  other  game,  under  colour  of  being  for  the  ufe  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  afterwards  felling  and  difpofing 
thereof  without  the  eonfent  of  the  laid  lord  of  the  manor — 
upon  conviftion,  on  the  complaint  of  fuch  lord,  and  on  the 


*  Greyhounds,  lurchers,  and  fetting-dogs,  are  the  only  dogs  for  keeping  and  ufing  which  the  penalty  of  5I.  is  levied.  But 
by  another  ftatute,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20s.  may  be  levied  for  keeping  and  ufing  the  above  or  any  other  dogs. 
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oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  a  juftice,  (hall  be  committed  to 
the  houfe  of  correftion  for  three  months,  and  there  kept  to 
hard  labour. 

Any  perfon  who  (hall  deftroy,  fell,  or  buy  any  hare,  phea- 
fant,  &c.  and  (hall  in  three  months  make  difcovery  of  any 
higler,  chapman,  carrier,  innkeeper,  alehoufe-keeper,  or 
viftualler,  that  hath  bought  or  fold,  or  offered  to  buy  or  fell, 
or  had  in  their  pofleffion,  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  &c. 
(b  as  any  one  (hall  be  convi6ted  ;  fuch  difcoverer  (ball  be  dif- 
charged  of  the  pains  and  penalties  hereby  enabled  for  killing 
or  felling  fuch  game,  and  (hall  receive  the  fame  benefit  as 
any  other  informer. 

Any  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  lord  within  his  manor,  may 
take  away  any  fuch  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  &c.  from  any 
higler,  chapman,  innkeeper,  vidtualler,  or  carrier,  or  any 
other  perfon  not  qualified,  which  (hall  be  found  in  his  cuftody 
or  pofleffion. 

Any  perfon  that  (hall  knowingly  and  wilfully  kill,  take,~or 
deftroy,  or  ufe  any  gun,  dog,  (hare,  net,  or  other  engine,  with 
intent  to  kill,  take,  or  deltroy,  any  hare,  partridge,  or  other 
game,  in  the  night,  viz.  between  the  hours  of  feven  at  night 
and  fix  in  the  morning,  from  the  12th  of  Odlober  to  the  12th 
of  February,  and  between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night  and 
four  in  the  morning,  from  the  12th  of  February  to  the  12th 
of  Odlober  ;  or  in  the  day-time  on  a  Sunday  or  Chriftmas- 
day  ;  (hall  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence- not  exceeding  20I.  nor 
lefs  than  tol.  For  the  fecond  offence  not  exceeding  30I.  nor 
lets  than  20I.  For  the  third  and  every  other  fubfequent  of¬ 
fence,  50I. 

[The  information  to  be  laid  within  one  calendar  month 
before  a  juftice  of  the  peace.  The  informer  to  be  entitled  to 
all  coils  and  charges,  and  to  half  the  penalty,  the  other  half  to 
be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  parith,] 

No  perfon  (hall  (hoot  with  any  crofs-bow,  hand-gun,  or 
demihake,  unlcfs  fuch  perfon  is  really  pofiefled  of  iool.  per 
annum,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10I. 

No  perfon,  of  what  eftate  or  degree  foever,  (hall  (hoot 
with,  carry,  keep,  ufe,  or  have  in  his  pofleffion,  any  hand¬ 
gun,  not  being  in  the  (lock  and  gun  of  the  length  of  one  yard ; 
©r  any  hagbut,  or  demihake,  not  being  in  the  (lock  and  gun 
©f  the  length  of  three  quarters  of  a  yard,  on  pain  of  forfeit¬ 
ing  iol. 

Any  perfon  having  tool,  per  annum  as  above,  may  feize 
every  fueh  crofs-bow,  hand-gun,  &c.  being  fo  deficient  in 
length  ;  but  (hall  break  and  deftroy  them  in  20  days  after  fuch 
feizure,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  2I. 

No  perfon  (hall  command  his  fervant  to  (hoot  with  any 
crofs-bcw,  hand-gun,  hagbut,  or  demihake,  at  any  deer,  fowl, 
or  other  thing,  except  at  a  butt  or  bank  of  eajrth,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  iol. 

N.  B.  Perfons  qualified  to  kill  game,  muft  be  in  pofleffion 
of  lands,  tenements,  or  Come  other  eftate  of  inheritance,  either 
in  right  of  themfelves  or  their  wives,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  tool. — or  for  life,  or  leafe  of  99  years  of  1501.  per  annum  ; 
other  than  the  fon  and  heir  of  an  efquire,  or  perfon  of  a  higher 
degree,  or  lord  of  a  manor,  or  keepers  of  parks,  chafes,  or  f  ree 
warrens. 

The  following  is  Lord  Mansfield’s  opinion  :  “An  unqualified 
perfon  may  go  out  to  beat  (he  hedges,  bufhes,  &c.  with  a 
qualified  perfon,  and  to  fee  the  game  purfued  or  deftroyed, 
provided  the  unqualified  perlon  has  no  gun  or  other  engine 
xvith  him  fur  the  deftruftion  of  the  game,  without  being  fub- 
jeft  to  a  penalty.” 

The  licences  for  killing  game  are  under  the  following  re¬ 
gulations  : 

By  the  25  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  and  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  every 
perfoa  who  (hall  ufe  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for 


the  taking  or  deftruftion  of  game  (not  afting  as  gamekeeper), 
(hall  deliver  in  an  account  in  writing,  containing  his  name 
and  abode,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  annually  take  out  a 
certificate  thereof ;  and  every  fuch  certificate  lhall  be  charged 
with  a  (lamp-duty  of  2I.  2s.  and  il.  is.  making  in  the  whole 
3I.  3s. 

Every  deputation  of  a  gamekeeper  (hall  be  regiftered  wi(h 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  fuch  gamekeeper  (hall  annually 
take  out  a  certificate  thereof ;  which  certificate  (hall  be  charg¬ 
ed  with  a  damp  duty  of  10s.  6d.  and  jos.  6d.  making  in  the 
whole  il.  is. 

Clerks  of  the  peace  delivering  a  certificate  lhall  be  entitled 
to  is.  for  their  trouble. 

Every  certificate  to  bear  date  the  day  whe-n  iflued,  and  ta 
continue  in  force  until  the  id  day  of  July  then  following. 

Any  perfon  that  (hall  ufe  any  greyhound,  hound,  pointer, 
fetting-dog,  fpaniel,  or  other  dog,  or  any  gun,  net,  or  en¬ 
gine,  for  taking  or  killing  of  game,  without  a  certificate,  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  20I. 

If  any  gamekeeper  (hall,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days  after 
appointment,  negleft  or  refufe  to  regifter  his  deputation  and 
take  out  a  certificate  thereof,  he  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20I. 

This  adl  not  to  extend  to  the  royal  family. 

If  any  gamekeeper,  who  (hall  have  regiftered  his  deputa¬ 
tion,  and  taken  out  a  certificate  thereof,  (hall  be  changed, 
and  a  new  gamekeeper  appointed  in  his  (lead,  the  firft  certi¬ 
ficate  is  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  perfon  ailing  under 
the  fame,  after  notice,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20I. 

Any  perlon  in  purfuit  of  game,  who  (hall  refufe  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  certificate,  o'"  to  tell  his  name  and  place  of  abode, 
or  (hall  give  in  any  falfe  or  fictitious  name  or  place  of  abode 
to  any  perfon  requuing  the  fame,  who  (hall  have  obtained  a 
certificate,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  50I. 

The  certificates  are  not  to  authorife  perfons  to  kill  game  at 
any  time  prohibited  by  law,  nor  give  any  perfon  any  right  to 
kill  game,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  lhall  be  qualified  fo  to  do  by 
the  laws  now  in  being  ;  and  if  he  is  not  qualified,  although 
he  may  have  fuch  certificate,  he  is  liable  to  the  fame  penal¬ 
ties  as  if  this  aft  had  not  palled. 

Witnefles  refufing  to  appear  on  juftice’s  fummons,  or  ap¬ 
pearing  and  refufing  to  give  evidence,  forfeit  iol. 

Penalties  exceeding  20I.  are  to  he  recovered  in  any  of  his 
Majefty’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter  ;  and  penalties  not 
exceeding  20I.  are  recoverable  before  twojuftices,  and  may  be 
levied  by  diftrels. 

N.  B.  The  above  penalties  go  half  to  the  king  and  half  ta 
the  informer,  if  fued  for  within  fix  months.  26  Geo.  III. 
c.  82. 

GANDERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle,  with  a  celebrated  nunnery, 
17  miles  S.W.  of  Goflar.  Long.  18.  20.  E.  Lat,  31. 
54-  N. 

GANDIA,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  with  a  ftnall 
univerfity,  55  miles  N.  of  Alicant.  Long.  o.  20.  E.  Lat. 
39.  6.  N. 

GANDICOTTA,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan, 
fubjeft  to  the  regent  of  Myfore,  remarkable  for  a  ftrong  for- 
trefs,  and  a  diamond  mine  near  it.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Pennar,  between  Gooty  and  Cuddapa. 

GANDINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bergamafco,  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Bergamo. 

GANGEA,  or  Ganja,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Erivan,  105  miles  S.  by  E.  ofTefllis.  Long.  45.  50.  E. 
Lat.  41.  10.  N. 

GANG  ELI,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Ju- 
liers,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ruremonde,  Long.  5.  48.  E, 
Lat.  51.  8.  N. 
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GA.NGOTRr,  a  town  of  Thibet,  on  the  Ganges,  138 
mile?  N.  of  Delhi.  Long.  76.  35.  E.  Lat.  33.  8.  N. 

CANCFOUR,  a  town  ot  the  penjnfula  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  cf  Orift'a,  226  miles  S.  of  Patna.  Long.  83.  57.  E, 
Lat.  ar.  25.  N. 

GAN  JAM,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  in  one 
of  the  Northern  Circars,  lubjeft  to  the  Englifh.  [t  lies  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  a  river  and  the  S.W.  end  of 
Ch  ilka  "Lake.  Long.  83.  20.  E,  Lat.  19.  22.  N. 

GANNAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Al- 
lier,  30  miles  S.  of  Moulins. 

GAOGA,  a  country  of  Africa,  to  the  W.  of  Nubia.  The 
inhabitants  are  Paid  to  be  barbarous  and  uncivilized.  It  has  a 
town  of  the  fame  name,  fttuate  on  a  large  lake.  Long.  2 6°  E. 
Lat.  1 6°  N. 

GAP,  an  ancient  town  of  France,,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Alps,  and  lately  a  bitliop’s  fee.  It  was  taken  in  1692, 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  burnt  a  .great  part  of  it.  Gap  is 
feated  on  the  fmall  river  Bene,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in 
which  fome  mineral  waters  ate'found,  27  miles  N.  of  Silteron. 
Long.  6.  10.  E.  Lat.  44.  34.  N. 

GAPSAL,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Revel, 
36  miles  W.S.W.  of  Revel.  Long.  60.  10.  E.‘  Lat.  59. 

S-  N. 

GARACK,  an  iiland  in  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  remarkable  for 
the  fine  pearls  fifhed  upon  its  coafts.  Long.  48.  o.  Lat.  28. 
13.  N. 

GARD,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of  the  late 
province  of  Languedoc.  Nifmes  is  the  epifcopal  town. 

Card,  Pont  du,  a  Roman  aquedudf,  in  France,  nine  miles 
N.E.  of  Nifmes,  erefted,  it  is  l'uppofed,  by  Agrippa,  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus.  It  is  160  feet  in  height,  and  confifts  of 
three  bridges  rifing  above  each  other,  and  uniting  two  craggy 
mountains.  Ine  higheft  of  thefe  bridges  has  fix  arches,  of 
great  blocks  of  {tone,  without  cement  5  the  centre  one  has 
eleven  :  and  the  loweft  (under  which  flows  the  Gardon,  an 
inconfiderable,  but  rapid  river)  has  36.  Lewis  XIV.  when 
he  repaired,  in  1699,  the  damages  which  this  ftupendous 
work  had  fultained  by  time,  caufed  a  real  bridge,  over  which 
pall'cngers  now  pafs,  to  be  conftrudled  by  the  fide  of  the  lower 
range  of  arches.  This  aquedudf  was  built,  in  order  to  convey 
to  Nifmes  the  water  of  the  fpring  of  Eure,  which  rifes  near 
Uzes. 

GARDA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe,  feated  at  the 
end  of  a  lake  of  its  own  name,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Verona. 
Long.  1 1 .  4.  E.  Lat.  45.  56.  N. 

GARDELEBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ofd  Marche 
of  Bradenburg.  It  has  a  trade  in  hops  and  excellent  beer,  and 
is  feated  on  the  river  Beife,  32  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Magde¬ 
burg.  Long.  11.  33.  E.  Lat.  52.  4t.  N. 

GARDENS,  for  Cottagers.  The  following  extratf 
from  an  account  of  cottagers’  gardens,  in  the  county  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  by  the  Rev.  James  Plumptree,  is  publilhed  by  the 
Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

“  At  Arrington,  in  the  month  of  July,  1800,”  fays  Mr. 
Plumptree,  “  I  obferved  on  the  church  door  a  notice  from 
the  Earl  of  Hardwick,  addreffed  to  the  cottagers  and  la¬ 
bourers  of  the  parifh,  ‘  that  premiums  of  one  guinea  and  a 
half,  one  guinea,  and  half  a  guinea,  would  be  given  to  the 
three  perfons  of  that  dpfeription,  who  fhould  appear  to  have 
taken  the  greateft  care  of  their  gardens,  and  to  have  railed 
and  brought  to  perfpftion,  in  the-courfe  of  the  fummer,  the 
greateft  quantities  of  peas,  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages, 
onions,  or  potatoes,  ip  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  oc¬ 
cupied.’  The  gardens  were  to  be  infpedled  by  his  lordfhip’s 
gardener,  and  three  other  perfons  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
as  often,  and  at  fuch  tipies,  as  they  might  think  proper  j  and 


the  premiums  were  to  he  adjudged  on  the  20th  of  October, 
Such  perfons  as  withed  to  be  ccnfidered  as  candidates  for 
the  premiums,  were  previoutly  to  lignify  their  intentions  tq 
the  judges. 

“  A  plan  fo  well  calculated  to  promote  the  induftry,  com¬ 
fort,  and  refources  of  the  cottager,  and  even  of  thofe  candi¬ 
dates  who  thould  not  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  rewards, 
naturally  excited  curiofity  ;  and  on  further  enquiry  it  appeared 
that  his  lordfliip  had  inllituted  the  fame  premiums  in  his 
other  parithes  of  Wimple  and  Whaddon. 

“  When  the  time  for  adjudging  the  premiums  was  paft, 
anxious  to  know  the  refult,  I  made  enquiries,  and  found  that 
the  plan,  both  as  to  external  neatnel's,  and  the  internal  com¬ 
fort  and  fupply  of  their  families,  had  fully  auftvered.  In 
order  that  thefe  means  of  promoting  the  induftry  and  com¬ 
forts,  and  confequently  improving  the  morals  of  the  cottager, 
and  rendering  every  village  a  pleafing  l’cene  of  rural  plenty 
and  bappinels,  might  be  made  known,  and  thereby  the  heads 
of  other  parithes  be  engaged  to  follow  to  benevolent  an  ex¬ 
ample,  I  inferted  a  ttatement  of  the  above,  with  the  names 
of  the  fuccefsful  candidates,  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  for 
No  vein  her  29,  1800. 

“  In  the  parifh  of  .Hinxton,  in  the  fame  county,  upon  the 
firft  mention  of  thefe  premiums,  the  principal  land-proprietor 
immediately  came  into  the  plan,  and  gave  notice  that  fimiiar 
premiums  would  be  diftributed  to  the  cottagers  and  labourers 
of  that  parith  for  the  enfuingyear.  And  as  he  and  I  purpofed 
being  two  of  the  infpeftors,  I  refolved  to  go  over  to  Wimple, 
and  lee  the  gardens,  and  gain  fome  further  information  re- 
fpedting  them. 

“  Accordingly,  on  the  1 8th  of  December,  I  went  over  to 
Wimple,  and,  accompanied  by  his  lordthip’s  gardener,  vifited 
the  gardens  of  the  fuccefsful  candidates.  All  three  of  them  lay 
together  amongft  others,  fix  in  number,  with  a  ftrong  outward 
fence  enclofing  them,  and  divided  from  each  other  by  young 
quick  hedges,  in  a  very  thriving  condition.  Each  garden  might 
be  about  16  poles  j  and,  though  it  was  fo  late  in  the  l'ealbn,  and 
the  principal  crops  were  off  the  ground,  yet  the  ground  wag 
in  excellent  order,  and  well  ftocked  with  cabbages,  kale,  &rc. 
for  winter  vegetables.  The  potatoes  and  onions,  of  which 
each  had  a  fufficient  ftock,  were  fome  of  the  fineft  I  have  feen 
this  year.  The  cottages,  to  which  thefe  gardens  belong,  have 
been  built  within  a  few  years  by  his  lordthip,  and  are  of 
brick  and  very  commodious  ;  betides  the  garden,  each  has  its 
pig-ftye  and  other  conveniences  :  a  pond  of  water  is  near  at 
hand.  Even  tafte  is  difplayed  in  thefe  ruftic  foenes ;  and  a 
honey-fuckle,  twining  round  a  pole,  formed  an  arch  over  the 
entrance  into  fome  of  the  gardens.  We  next  vifited  the  garden 
of  another  cottager,  who,  though  he  had  not  gained  one  of 
the  premiums,  had  been  diftinguithed  for  his  induftry.  It 
was  not  above  three  poles  of  ground,  but  it  was  well  ftocked, 
and  in  good  order. 

“  The  garden  of  the  cottager  who  gained  the  firft  premium 
at  Arrington,  was  larger  than  thofe  at  Wimple.  It  might  be 
about  20  poles.  This  had  been  kept  in  order  by  a  very  hard 
working  man  with  a  family  of  feven  children ;  the  eldeft  of 
which,  a  girl,  was  about  13  years  of  age  :  he  ufed  to  work  at 
it  early  and  late.  Betides  a  variety  of  other  vegetables,  he 
had  got  from  it  50  buthels  of  potatoes,  which  at  that  time 
fold  at  4s.  per  bufhel.  The  gardens  of  the  two  other  fuccefs¬ 
ful  candidates,  and  others  which  I  vifited,  were  all  in  good 
order,  and  well  ftocked  for  the  time  of  the  year.  As  I 
thought  I  could  not  make  a  more  acceptable  prefent  to  thefe 
fons  of  induftry,  I  took  with  me  tome  of  the  Information  to 
.Cottagers,  publithed  by  thefociety;  a  copy  of  which  I  gave 
at  each  cottage. 

“  Befides  the  encouragement  given  to  the  cottagers  in  their 
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gardens,  "he  permits  them  to  plant  potatoes  in  his  new  planta¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  fallows,  provided  they  dung  the  ground. 
One  man  from  fix  loads  of  dung,  had  got  70  buthels  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Some  walte  ground  by  the  road  fide  had  likewife 
been  enclofed  for  the  poor,  which  they  fowed  in  what  is 
called  lazy  bed.  The  method  of  doing  this  is,  a  ('pace  of  eight 
feet  wide  is  marked  out  for  the  bed,  and  then  another  two 
feet  wide  for  the  path,  and  fo  on.  The  potatoes  or  eyes,  are 
laid  on  the  fward,  in  alternate  rows  ;  the  fward  is  then  dug 
up  from  the  path,  and  laid  over  the  potatoes,  and  as  they 
grow  (hey  are  earthed  up  with  the  foil  out  of  the  path,  which 
likewife  lerves  as  a  drain,  if  the  weather  fhonld  prove  wet. 

"  As  I  found  it  was  with  difficulty  that  three  perfons  were 
felefted  at  Whaddon,  deferving  of  the  premiums,  and  that 
the  gardens*  were  not  fo  well  worth  feeing,  I  did  not  go 
thither;  but  was  happy  to  find  that  a  fpirit  of  exertion  began 
to  fee  excited  among  the  cottagers  there,  and  they  had  pro- 
mifed  better  for  the  enfuing  year. 

“  When  the  premiums  had  been  awarded,  the  nine  fuc- 
cefsful  candidates,  and  fix  others  (three  from  each  of  the  pa- 
rithes  of  Wimple  and  Arrington,  recommended  to  Lord 
Hardwickls  generofity  on  account  of  their  induftry),  attended 
at  church  on  the  Sunday  following,  after  which  the  gardener 
condu&ed  them  into  the  great  hall,  where  his  lordffiip  diltri- 
buted  the  rewards,  with  a  gratuity  to  each  of  the  others,  with 
fome  good  advice  on  the  occafion  ;  recommending  induftry 
and  virtue  in  general,  and  promifing  his  friendfhip  fo  long  as 
•they  were  delerving  of  it. 

“  The  advantages  arifing  from  this  plan,  appear  to  be  fo 
very  obvious,  that  it  feems  l'carcely  neceflary  to  enumerate 
them.  For  the  fum  of  three  guineas  in  a  parifti,  a  number 
of  families! ,  perhaps  all  the  cottagers,  are  excited  to  induftry. 
A  valuable  flock  of  vegetables  is  produced,  both  for  fummer 
and  winter  confumption  ;  and  great  affift^nce  given  towards 
the  keep  of  a  pig.  Befides  the  good  accruing  to  the  cottager 
in  thus  findinguleful  and  innocent  employment  for  hisleifure 
hours,  and  in  keeping  him  from  the  alehoufe,  an  example  is 
fet  to  his  family;  which  will  probably  be  trained  up,  under 
his  care,  to  follow  the  fame  ufeful  employment  throughout  life. 
At  the  fame  time  the  cottager  muft  derive  no  fmall  degree  of 
fatisfaefion,  from  the  idea  that  he  is  become  the  object  of  the 
attention,  and  commendation,  of  his  richer  neighbour. 

“  The  only  difficulty  which  feems  to  occur,  is  in  forming  a 
correct  eftimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  gardens. 
Tbis,  however,  I  think  is  more  in  appearance,  than  in  reality. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  fum  total  of  the  excellence  will 
often  be  fo  nicely  balanced  as  to  make  it  difficult.  The  re- 
quifites,  in  the  judges,  feem  to  be  fcience  and  impartiality. 
The  firft  of  thete  was,  moil  unqueflionably,  polfefl'ed  at 
Wimple,  and  there  is  no  caufeto  doubt  of  the  exiftenee  of 
the  other.  At  Hinxton,  however,  to  the  head  and  under 
gardener,  we  have  added  a  very  honeft  farmer  and  ourfelves  ; 
-thinking  that  fome  additional  advantage  might  accrue  from 
our  attention  ;  and  from  our  being  able  to  judge  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  the  other  eftimates,  by  going  our  rounds,  keeping 
an  eye  to  the  cottager,  and  on  his  cottage,  his  family,  and  his 
garden ;  and  thus  getting  an  infight  into  the  real  merits  of 
our  poorer  neighbours. 

“  The  method  of  eftimating  feems  to  be,  to  meafure  the 
ground  of  each  candidate ;  and,  at  proper  times,  to  go  round, 
.and  value  the  refpediive  crops.  He,  who  produces  rnoft.  in 


proportion  to  his  ground,  isthemoft  deferving.  A  paper  divid¬ 
ed  into  columns,  or  a  fmall  memorandum  book,  with  the 
name  of  the  candidates  at  the  'top  of  each  column  or  page, 
and  their  refpeflive  portions  of  ground,  ffiould  be  provided, 
and  the  memorandums  and  eftimates  placed  under  each. 
Two  things  feem  efpecially  neceflary  to  demand  attention ; 
one,  that  the  vifits  fhould  be  uncertain,  in  order  that  the 
cottager  may  be  obliged  to  be  always  prepared ;  and  the  other, 
that  the  cottager  rnay  have  the  power  to  invite  a  vifit,  in  or¬ 
der  that  his  crop&  may  be  feen  at  the  time  when  he  himfelf 
thinks  them  in  perfe£fion.” 

GATEHOUSE,  a  confiderable  village  in  Kirkcudbright- 
ffiire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fleet.  Here  is  a  cotton-mill ; 
and  (loops  come  up  the  river,  within  a  ffiort  diftance  of  the 
town.  It  is  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Kirkcudbright. 

GAVARDO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Brefciano,  feated  on 
the  Weife,  feven  miles  W.  of  Lake  Garda.  Long.  10.9.  E. 

Lat.  45.  40.  N. 

GAUDENS,  Sr.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Garonne,  feated  on  the  Garonne,  eight  miles  N.E.  of 
St.  Bertrand.  Long.  o.  56.  E.  Lat.  43.  i.N, 

GAVEREN,  or  Waveren,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders, 
feated  on  the  Scheld,  eight  miles  S.  of  Ghent.  Long.  3  .  51.  E. 
Lat.  50.  56.  N. 

GAVI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  feated 
on  the  Lemo,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Genoa.  Long.  8.  57'.  E. 
Lat.  45.  40.  N. 

GAUTS,  or  Indian  Appennines,  a  ftupendous  wall  of 
mountains,  extending  from  Cape  Cormorin,  the  S.  extremity 
of  Hindooftan,  to  the  Tapty,  or  Surat  River,  at  unequal  di- 
ftances  from  the  coaft  ;  an  one  ffiort  (pace  only,  it  approaches 
within  fix  miles,  the  common  diftance  is  40,  and  it  feidom 
exceeds  70.  They  rife  abruptly  from  the  low  country,  called 
the  Concan,  or  Cockum  ;  fupporting,  in  the  nature  of  a  ter¬ 
race,  a  vaft  extent  of  fertile  and  populous  plains,  which  are 
fo  elevated,  as  to  render  the  air  cool  and  pleafant.  This  ce¬ 
lebrated  ridge  does  not  terminate  in  a  promontory  when  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Tapty ;  but,  departing  from  its  meridional 
courfe,  it  bends  eaftward,  in  a  wavy  line,  parallel  with  the 
river ;  and  is  afterwards  loft  among  the  hills,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Burhampour.  In  its  courfe  along  the  Tapty,  it 
forms  feveral  pafles,  or  defeents  (that  is  Gauts,  according  to 
the  original  import  of  the  word,  which  means  a  landing-place), 
toward  that  river. 

GEARON,  or  Jaron,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan,  in  v 
whofe  territory  the  belt  dates  of  Perfia  are  produced.  Lon^. 

51.  17.  E.  Lat.  28.  15. N. 

GEFLE,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Geftrike,  in  Swe¬ 
den,  feated  on  three  branches  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  begins  to  be  navigable  here,  and  falls,  in  a  ffiort  diftance, 
into  a  bay  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  moft  commercial  town  in 
this  northern  part  of  Sweden ;  and  its  exports  are  principally 
iron,  pitch,  tar,  and  planks.  It  is  55  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Stockholm.  Long.  17.  o.  E.  Lat  63.0.  N. 

GEGENBACH,  a  free  imperial  city'  of  Suabia,  and  under 
the  proteftion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Kinzia,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Stratburg.  Long.  8.  2.  E.  Lat.  48, 

24.  N. 

GEHMEN,  a  town  of.  Weftphalia,  fituate  oa  the  Aa,  16 
miles  N.E.  of  Wefel.  Long.  6,  43.  E.  Lat,  rj, 

36.  N,  t 


*  In  a  feparate  ffieet  is  added  a  cottager's  garden  calendar  ;  to  inform  and  affift  thole  cottagers  who  with  to  make  the  mojl 
of  their  gardens,  for  the  benefit  of  themlelves  and  their  families.  Some  of  the  articles  are  directed  to  a  little  profit  by 
Lie.  It  may  be  had  gratis,  at  Hatchard’s,  Piccadilly,  London,  by  the  members  of  the  fociety, 

•  !  There  were  14  candidates  at  Wimple,  ij  at  Arrington,  and  10  or  u  at  Whaddon. 
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GEILEK1RCHER,  a  tpwn  of  Weftphalia,  .in  the  duchy 
of>  juliers,  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Juliers.  Long.  5.  56.  E. 
'Lat.  c  1.  2.  N,  . 

'  GEILLDQRF,  a  town  of  Suabja,  near  the  river  Kocher, 
'with  a  ea (tie  belonging  to  the  lords  of  Limpurg. 

.  GEISLINGEN,  .an  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  17  miles 
N.W.ofUlm.  Long.  10.3.  E.  Lat.  48.36.  N. 

GEISMAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
fiefte,  14  miles  N. N.W.  of  Catfel,  and  22  W.  of  Gottingen, 
lyong.  8.  57,  E.  Lat., 5 1.  19.  ,N. 

GEMAPPE,  a  village  of  Auftrian  Hainault,  three  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Mons,  famous  for  a  vuftory .  which  the  French 
obtained  here  over  the  Auftrians,  Nov.  5,  1792;  in  which 
the  carnage  on  both  fides  was  lb  great,  that  three  coal-pits 
adjacent  were  filled, up  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and 
horfes. 

GEMBLOLTRS,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  with  an 
aneient  abbey.  Don  John  of  Auftria  gained  a  battle  here 
over  the  Dutch  in  1578  ;  and  it  was  twice  burnt  down,  in 
1628  and  1712.,  It  is  feated  on  the  Orneau,  22  miles  S.E. 
of  Bruffels.  Long.  4.  51.  E.  Lat.  50.  37.  N. 

GEMINIANI,  St.  a  town  of  Tulcany,  in  the  Florentino, 
feated  oh  a  mountain,  in  which  is  a  mine  of  vitriol,  23  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Florence. 

GEMM1NGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  30  miles  E.  of  Philiplburg.  Long.  9.  13.  E.  Lat. 
49.  6.  N. 

GEMUND,  an  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  with  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  chaplets  or  beads.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
Auguft  1796  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  Reims,  30  N.  by  W.  of 
Uhn.  Long.  9.  4S.  E.  Lat.  48.  48.  N. 

GENAP,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  with  an  ancient 
caftle,  feated  on  the  Dyle,  1  5  miles  S.E.  of  Bruffels.  Long. 
4.  40.  E.  Lat.  50.  40.  N. 

GENEVOIS,  a  duchy  of  Savoy,  of  which  Geneva  and  its 
territory  were  formerly  a  part.  Annecy  is  the  capital. 

GENGENBACH,  a  town  of  Suabia,  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Strafburg.  Long.  7.  33.  E.  Lat.  48.  28.  N. 

GENGOUX  DE  ROYAL,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Saone  and  Loire,  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
wines.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  17  miles  S.W. 
of  Chalons.  Long.  4.  43.  E.  Lat.  46.  37.  N. 

GENIEZ,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveiron,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Rhodez.  Long.  3.  o.  E.  Lat. 

44-  35-  N- 

GEN  IS,  a  town  of  Savoy,  feated  on  the  Guier,  12  miles 
W.  of  Chamberry.  Long.  5.  30.  E.  Lat.  45.  40.  N. 

GENLIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifne, 
12  miles  S.  of  St.  Quentin. 

GENOA,  a  territory  and  republic  of  Italy,  extending 
along  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  gulf  of 
Genoa,  132  miles  y  but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being 
from  eight  to  twelve  miles.  Where  it  is  not  bounded  by  the 
fea,  it  is  bordered  from  W.  to  E.  by  Piedmont,  Montferrat, 
Milan,  Placentia,  Parma,  Tufcany,  and  Lucca.  It  is  po¬ 
pulous,  well  cultivated,  and  fertile  near  the  lea ;  but  the  inner 
parts  are  mountainous,  and  barren  in  feveral  places,  having 
neither  trees  nor  grafs  upon  them.  The  corn  grown  is  infuf- 
ficient  for  its  own  confumption  y  but  this  is  amply  compen- 
fated  by  its  vineyards,  and  abundance  of  excellent  fruits, 
particularly  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and 
figs  ;  and  its  mulberry  and  olive  trees  are  innumerable. 

GENTIAH,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Afl’am,  370  miles 
E.  of  Patna.  Long.  92.  10.  E.  Lat.  25.  10.  N. 

GEOGRAPHY  ( Enajcl. ).  In  the  Britifh  Magazine  for 
i8co  are  the  following  Obfervations  on  the  Geography  of 
Homer’s  Odyffey,  which  are  extremely  curious  and  interefting. 


The  occidental  geography  of  Homer  feem3  never  to  have 
been  examined  with  due  accuracy,  and  the  received  opinions 
concerning  it  are  liable  to  very  ftrong  objections.  The  learned 
Abbe  Banier  enquires  qid  eft  ce  qui  peut  dire  ou  ctoient  les  Cim - 
meriens  d'Homere,  et  lljle  de.Cdlypfof  The  Roman  writers, 
whofe  national  vanity  arrogated  the  entire  we  item  geography 
of  Homer  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  may  be  confidered  as  the  prede- 
ceffors  of  Rudbeck ;  who,  perhaps  with  equal  reafon,  has 
drawn  the  whole  of  that  geography  to  Scandinavia. 

For  the  fake  of  the  general  reader  we  fhall  omit  the  original 
pafiages,  and  content  ourfelves  with  Mr.  Pope’s  tranfiation  ot 
the  Odyfiey.  Hence  it  will  appear;  r.  That  Ulylfes  leaving 
Troy  attacked  the  Cicones,  beneath  the  mountain  of  Ifmarus, 
in  Thrace.  Book  ix.  v.  41.  et Jcq. 

The  winds  from  Iiion  to  the  Cicons’  ft; ore. 

Beneath  cold  Ifmarus,  our  veflels  bore; 

We  boldly  landed  on  the  hoftile  place. 

And  fack’d  the  city,  and  deftroy’d  the  race. 

a.  That  a  violent  north  wind  drove  them  down  on  Cythera. 
an  ifland  at  the  fouth-eaftern  corner  of  Peloponnefus.  Book 
ix.  v.  7 7.  et  Jequeiit. 

Strong  was  the  tide,  which  by  the  northern  blaft, 
Impell’d  our  veflels  on  Cythera  call. 

3.  That  the  tempeft,  in  ten  days,  conveyed  him  to  the 
coaft  of  the  Lotophagi,  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  ftiore 
of  Africa. — Ibid,  v  95.  et  fequent. 

4.  From  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  they  were  borne  along 
unknown  coafts,  and  through  unexplored  feas,  till  they  came 
to  the  land  of  the  Cyclops,  and  the  illand  of  Lacluea.  Verfe 
1 1 9,  &c. 

V.  133. — Oppos’d  to  the  Cyclopean  coafts,  there  lay 
An  itle,  whofe  hills  their  fubjeCt  fields  furvey  ; 

Its  name  Lachsea,  crown’d  with  many  a  grove. 

Where  favage  goats  thro’  pathlels  thickets  rove. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  this  chorography  to  difeover  any 
refemblance  of  Sicily.  The  land  of  the  Cyclops  appears  evi¬ 
dently  to  belong  to  the  continent ;  and  the  general  geography 
of  the  voyage  mutt  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  in  that  part 
of  Africa  where  Carthage  was  afterwards  to  bid  defiance  to 
Rome. 

5.  From  the  land  of  the  Cyclops,  Ulyftes  returned  to  the 
ifland  of  /Eolus,  probably  one  of  the  Liparae,  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Sicily  ;  and  in  ten  days  of  rapid  navigation  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  wind,  the  fpecial  and  miraculous  gift  of  ./Eolus, 
they  difeovered  Ithaca.  Book  x.  v.  31. 

6.  Driven  back  to  the  illand  of  ASolus,  v.  59,  the  tempeft 
ftill  rages  from  the  eojl ;  and  in  fix  days  and  nights  drives 
them  to  the  fhore  of  the  Leftrigons,  and  the  city  of  Lamos, 
in  all  appearance  fituated  in  Spain. 

7.  The  tempeft  further  impels  them  to  the  ifland  of  Circe, 
feemingly  one  of  the  Fortunate  lllands,  or  what  are  now 
called  the  Canaries.  That  the  ifland  of  Circe  belonged  to 
the  Fortunate  group,  is  pofitively  afferted  by  feveral  ancient 
writers. 

8.  Hence,  Book  xi.  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of  the  Cim- 
merii  in  one  day,  by  the  potency  of  Circe’s  magic.  All  the 
ancient  traditions  bear  that  his  voyage  lay  along  Portugal 
(where  flood  Ulyffipona )  ;  and  thence  even  to  Germany  and 
Caledonia,  where  were  the  altars, of  Ulyftes  (Tacit.  Germ, 
chap.  3.)  Thefe  circumftances,  however  fabulous,  evince 
the  extenlive  ideas  entertained  by  the  ancients  concerning  the 
navigation  of  Ulyftes. 
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9.  Upon  leaving  the  ifland  of  Circe,  Ulyffes  endeavours 
to  navigate  homewards,  by  the  rocks  of  the  Syrens,  and 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  The  Syrens  in  all  appearance  dwelled 
in  the  Hlands  fiyled  the  Baleares,  now  Majorca  and  Minorca. 

The  (trait  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  was  certainly  between 
Curjica  and  Sardinia  ;  for, 

10.  Long  after  palling  that  (trait  he  arrived  at  Trinacria, 
which  all  grant  to  be  Sicily  ;  whereas  if  we  take  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  in  the  modern  acceptation,  when  he  had  palled 
them  he  mult,  in  fact  have  pafled  Trinacria,  indead  of  coming 
to  it  afterwards.  An  additional  argument  alfo  here  arifes, 
that  the  Cyclops  were  not  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  for  Homer 
mentions  Trinacria  as  the  illand  where  the  docks  of  Apollo 
paftured,  and  fays  not  one  word  of  the  Cyclops. 

11.  The  (liip  leaving  Trinacria  is  wrecked,  and  a  foutk 
wind  drives  Ulylfes  back,  through  the  (trait  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  to  Ogygia,  the  illand  of  Calypl'o,  probably  one  of 
the  Hicres  on  the  coal!  of  Fiance. 

12.  j Iii  feventeen  days  and  nights  he  reaches  the  coaft  of 
Thteacia.  Book  v.  v.  345. 

And  now  rejoicing  in  the  profp’rous  gales, 

With  beating -heart  Uljffes  fpreads  his  (ails  ; 

Plac’d  at  the  helm,  he  fat,  and  mark'd  the  Ikies, 

Nor  clos’d  in  deep  his  ever-watchful  eyes. 

There  view’d  the  Pleiads,  and  the  northern  team, 

And  great  Orion’s  more  refulgent  beam  ; 

To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  fky, 

The  bear,  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye  j 
Who  fhines  exalted  on  th’  ethereal  plain, 

Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  rfiain. 

Far  on  the  left  thofe  radiant  fires  to  keep. 

The  nymph  directed,  as  he  fail’d  the  deep. 

Full  feventeen  days  he  cut  the  foamy  way. 

The  diftaut  land  appear’d  the  following  day ; 

Then  fwell’d  to  fight  Phaeacia’s  dufky  coalt, 

And  woody  mountains,  half  in  vapours  loft. 

That  lay  before  him,  indidinft  anti  vail. 

Like  a  broad  (Field  amid  the  wat’ry  watte. 

From  Phaeacia  Ulyffes  failed  to  Ithaca,  in  one  night.  The 
ifland  of  Ogygia  has  been  abfurdly  placed  on  the  call  of  Italy, 
at  about  twice  the  diftance  of  Phaeacia  from  Ithaca :  whereas 
Ulylfes  employed  feventeen  days  and  nights,  even  with  a 
profperous  gale,  to  fail  from  Ogygia  to  Phaeacia,  and  only 
one  nio-ht  (Book  xiii.  v.  112)  to  pals  from  Phaeacia  to  Ithaca  ! 

Some  oblervations  on  the  (late  of  geographical  knowledge, 
at  that  remote  period,  here  naturally  fugged  thcmfelves. 
There  are  two  errors  which  have  greatly  impeded  the  prog  refs 
of  our  knowledge  of  ancient  geography.  The  fird,  and  the 
molt  deftruftive  of  jud  ideas  on  the  fubjeft,  is  that  of  thofe 
who  have  too  far  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  ; 
the  fecond,  and  by  far  the  mod  rational,  is  that  which  re¬ 
drifts  it  within  narrow  bounds. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  attempted  very  much  to  reduce  the 
Pagan  chronology,  by  calculations  from  celeltial  appearances, 
which  M.  Badly  has  fince  mathematically  demonilrated,  in 
his  AJlronomie  Ancicnne,  are  anterior  by  four  or  five  hundred 
years  to  the  period  ailixed  by  our  great  Englilh  philofopher. 
The  chief  caufe  of  Sir  Ilaac’s  failure  was  his  approximation 
of  celebrated  events,  while  he  leems  to  forget  that  tradition 
will  preferve  equally  fredi  a  remote  event  of  vad  conlequeuce, 
or  of  Unking  lplendour,  with  a  more  recent  occurrence  of 
inferior  moment.  Thus,  in  the  darknels  of  night,  a  beacon 
at  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles  may  difplay  a  firailar  appear¬ 
ance  to  that  of  a  torch  at  the  dillance  of  three. 


In  like  manner,  if  we  attempt  to  comprefs  the  pridine,  pre- 
cife  notions  of  geography,  within  too  narrow  and  connected 
limits,  we  may  fall  into  grofs  errors.  The  Phoenicians,  and 
other  nations  on  the  Mediterranean  lea,  ever  adventuring  in- 
qued  of  fredi  fources  of  gain,  or  impelled  by  dorms,  and 
the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  could  not  fail,  even  in  very 
early  times,  to  dkcover  every  region  adjacent  to  that  vad 
baton.  Nature  had  opened  to  them,  as  it  were,  a  highway, 
which  they  could  hardly  help  exploring  to  its  furtheft  extre¬ 
mity.  The  Tharjijh  of  Solomon  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  the  Tarteffus  of  the  ancients  near  Cadiz,  the  port  whence 
the  filver  from  the  Spaniffi  mines  was  brought- to  the  oriental 
world.  But  not  to  wade  time  in  learned  difeudion,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Phoenicians  had,  many  ages  before  the  days 
of  Homer,  made  numerous  difeoveries  in  the  wed  of  Europe. 
Of  thefe  difeoveries,  when  retailed  by  tradition,  feveral  con- 
fufed  notions  mud  have  been  formed.  Homer,  certainly  no 
(tranger  to  Phoenician  fcicnce,  and  defirous  to  enrich  his  poem 
with  the  new  and  the  marvellous,  has  no  doubt  availed  him- 
felf  of  their  furthed  difeoveries  ;  and  the  confined  limits 
within  which  we  redrift  the  voyage  of  Ulylfes,  feems,  in  the 
fird  place,  to  have  proceeded  from  the  vanity  of  the  Roman 
writers ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  from  the  complete  inatten¬ 
tion  which  the  moderns  have  paid  to  the  fubjeft. 

GEORGE,  St.  ( Encycl.J .  To  what  has  been  faid  in  our 
original  article,  we  with  to  add  the  following  curious  difqui- 
fition  on  the  figure  of  St.  George,  the  patron  of  England,  as 
it  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Rulfia.  See  plate  33. 

St.  George,  the  patron  faint  of  England,  and_of  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  is  much  revered  in  Rulfia,  and  his  figure  oc¬ 
curs  in  all  the  churches.  He  is  reprelented  as  ufual,  riding 
on  a  horfe,  and  piercing  a  dragon  with  his  lance.  This  fame 
device  alfo  forms  part  of  the  arms  of  the  Ruffian  fovereign, 
and  is  oblerved  upon  feveral  of  the  coins.  As  mod  perfons 
endeavour,  if  pollible,  to  derive  every  cudom  and  allufion 
from  their  own  country,  feme  of  the  Englilh  hidorians  have 
conjeftured,  that  Ivan  Valfilievitch  the  Second,  being  pre- 
fented  with  the  Garter  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  afliimed  the 
George  and  the  Dragon  for  his  arms,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
damped  upon  (he  current  money.  But  this  fuppofition  is  er¬ 
roneous,  as  it  by  no  means  appears,  that  the  Tzar  was  created 
a  knight  of  the  Garter  j  and  it  is  certain  that  the  lovereigns 
of  Mofcow  bore._this  device  before  they  had  the  lead  connec¬ 
tion  with  England  3  for  the  arms  of  Moleovy  ar,e  thus  <le- 
feribed  by  Chanceler,  the  fird  Englilhman  who  difeovered 
Ruifia,  as  being  affixed  to  a  difpatch  fent  in  1554,  from  Ivan 
Vaffilievitch  to  Queen  Mary  : — “  This  letter  was  written  in 
the  Mofcovian  tongue,  in  letter  much  like  to  the  Greeke 
letters,  very  faire  written  in  paper,  with  a  broade  foale  hang¬ 
ing  at  the  fame,  fealed  in  paper  upon  waxe.  This  feale  was 
much  like  the  broad  feale  of  England,  having  on  the  one  fide 
the  image  of  a  man  op.  horfebaik  in  complete  harneJJ'e fighting 
liith  a  dragon.’'  Hackluyt,  vol.  1.  p.  255* 

The  Rutiian  antiquaries  find  great  difficulty  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  afcertain  the  origin  of  Stt  George,  and  his  fird  intro- 
duftlon  into  their  country. 

Among  a  lift  of  the  Rulfian  coins  accompanied  with  en¬ 
gravings,  publidied  by  Lt  Clcrc,  are  feveral  of  a  viry  early 
date,  which  reprefent  the  figure  of  a  horfeman  fpearing  a. 
dragon  :  one  particularly  of  Michael  Androvitz,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  druck  in  1305,  40  years  before  the  inlti- 
tution  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  From  this  period  nume¬ 
rous  Ruffian  coins  are  fuccelfively  didingniffied  by  the  tame, 
emblem.  Another,  (truck  in  the  reign  ol  Vathli  Valfilievitch 
in  the  1  5U1  century,  exhibits'  alfo  the  coarfe  figure  of  a  man 
on  herfeback  piercing  a  ferpent  or  a  dragon  :  01  which  device 
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-a  learned  antiquary*  has  ingenioufly  given  the  following  fo- 
lution.  The  reign  of  Vaffili  Vaffilievitch  was  an  epoch  of 
great  troubles  and  inteftine  dilTenfions  between  the  Great 
Duke  and  his  relations.  During  thefe  contefts  he  was  depofed 
and  imprifoned,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out ;  but  having  re¬ 
gained  pofl'effion  of  the  throne,  he  ordered  the  money,  to  be 
imprefied  with  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horfeback  piercing  a 
ferpent,  as  an  emblem  of  ingratitude  punithed  and  rebellion 
defeated.  Soon  after  this  period  the  fucceeding  great  dukes 
ufed  this  device  for  their  arms,  intlead  of  the  cufiom  which 
before  prevailed  of  adopting  the  head  of  the  faint  by  whofe 
name  they  were  baptized.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  wings  being  added  to  the  ferpent,  it  was 
changed  into  a  dragon,  and  the  knight  on  horfeback  into  St. 
George.  But  this  is  conjebturing  too  curioufly,  and  fecms 
too  far-fetched  a  folution  for  fo  barbarous  an  age.  It  is  far 
more  probable,  that  the  Ruffians  received  the  image  of  St. 
'George  and  the  dragon  either  from  the  Greeks  or  from  the 
Tartars,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  much  revered ;  by  the 
former  as  a  Chriftian  faint  and  martyr,  and  by  the  latter  as  a 
prophet,  or  a  deity.  With  refpeft  to  the  Greeks,  we  know 
from  hiftory  that  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  he  was  much 
xvorffiipped  amongft  them  5  and  that,  afterwards,  the  ern- 
faders,  during  their  firft  expedition  info  the  Holy  Land,  found 
many  temples  erected  in  his  honour.  The  Ruffians,  there¬ 
fore,  who  were  converted  to  Chrifiianity  by  the  Greeks,  cer¬ 
tainly  mull  have  received  at  the  fame  time  a  large  catalogue 
of  faints,  which  made  an  effiential  part  of  the  Greek  worffiip, 
and  we  have  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  St.  George  was 
omitted. 

In  a  villa  of  Prince  Dolgorucki,  near  Mofcow,  is  an  old 
baffio-relievo  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  found  in  a  ruined 
church  at  Intermen,  in  the  Crimea ;  it  had  a  Greek  inferip- 
tion  almotl  erafed,  but  the  words  aioo  rEOProo,  or  St. 
George,  and  the  date  1  pyo,  were  ftill  legible..  As  it  appears 
from  this  baffio-relievo  that  he  was  worfhipped  in  the  Crimea 
fo  near  the  court  of  Ruffia,  when  the  great  dukes  refided  at 
Xiof,  his  introduction  into  that  country  is  eafily  accounted 
for. 

Notwithdanding,  however,  the  probability  of  this  opinion, 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  Ruffians  received  from  the  Tartars 
the  image  of  a  horfeman  fpearing  a  ferpent,  as  it  is  repre- 
fented  upon  their  mod  ancient  coins,  and  which  formed  a 
part  of  the. great  duke’s  arms  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  And  firfl,  with  refpeft  to  their  coins  : 
■the  Ruffians  had  no  coins  before  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Tartars ;  and  foon  after  they  were  brought  under  the  Tartar 
yoke,  they  llruck  money  :  the  firfl  Ruffian  coins  bear  a  Tartar 
infeription  ;  afterwards  they  have  Tartar  letters  on  one  fide, 
and  Ruffian  characters  on  the  other ;  and  there  is  Rill  pre- 


ferved  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peterffiurgh,  a  piece  of  money, 
exhibiting  a  horfeman  piercing  a  dragon,  with  the  name  of 
the  great  duke  in  Ruffian,  and  on  the  reverfe  a  Tartar  in¬ 
feription. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  arms,  Herberftein,  in  his  account  of 
his  embaffy  to  Mofcow  in  1518,  under  Vaffili  Ivanovitch, 
has  given  a  wooden  print  of  that  prince,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  engraved  his  arms,  reprefenting  a  naked  man  on. 
horfeback  f  piercing  a  ferpent  with  his  lance.  See  fig.  A, 
The  equeftrian  figure  in  this  device  has  a  Tartar-like  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  fo  coarfe  and  rude,  that  it  feems  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  people  in  a  far  more  uncivilifed  date  of  fociety 
than  the  Greeks  :  add  to  this,  as  the  Greeks  always  repre- 
fented  St.  George  clad  in  armour,  what  could  have  induced 
the  Ruffians,  if  they  had  adopted  this  emblem  from  them, 
to  have  figured  the  horfeman  naked  ? 

Shall  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Tartars  were  not 
unacquainted  with  an  emblem  fimilar  to  that  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  ?  In  proof  of  this  opinion,  we  may  venture 
to  remark,  that  the  dory  of  a  faint  or  a  deity  fpearing  a 
dragon  was  known  over  the  ead  :  that  among  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  (fee  Herbelot  Biblioth.  Orientalis,  article  Gerg-is),  a  per¬ 
fon  called  Gergis  or  George,  under  a  fimilar  figure,  was  much 
revered  as  a  prophet ;  and  that  fimilar  emblems  have  been 
difeovered  among  many  barbarous  nations  of  the  ead.  Whe¬ 
ther  thefe  nations  took  it  from  the  Greeks,  or  the  latter  from 
them,  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  afcertained ;  for  with  refpeCt 
to  the  real  exidence  of  fuch  a  perfon  afe  St.  George,  no  pofi- 
tive  proofs*  have  ever  been  advanced. 

But  whether  we  conclude  that  the  Ruffians  received  the 
emblem  of  St.  George  from  the  Greeks,  or  from  the  Tartars, 
it  will  dill  be  difficult  to  reconcile  how  under  Vaffili  Ivanovitch 
the  arms  of  the  great  dukes  exhibited  a  naked  man  on  horfe¬ 
back  fpearing  a  dragon,  and  under  his  fon,  Ivan  Vafilievitch 
II.  the  horfeman  is  reprefented  in  armour.  But  perhaps  we 
may  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions  by  fuppofmg,  that  the  naked 
man  on  horfeback,  fpearing  a  dragon,  is  the  Tartar  emblem  ^ 
and  the  knight  in  complete  armour  (which  is  evidently  the 
figure  of  St.  George)  was  adopted  as  the  arms  of  the  .great 
dukes,  and  not  improbably  introduced  by  Ivan  Vaffilievitch  II. 
in  compliment  to  his  grand-mother,  Sophia,  a  Greek  princefs. 

Since  this  period,  the  emblem  of  St.  George  and  the 
dragon  has  uniformly  been  reprefented  on  the  reverfe  of  Ruf¬ 
fian  coins,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  engraving  of  a  rouble  of 
the  late  Emprefis,  Catharine  II.  See  fig.  B. 

Although  any  enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  St.  George,  and 
his  introduction  into  England,  is  foreign  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  amongd  us  feveral  contra¬ 
dictory  opinions  have  been  held  of  St.  George  ;  and  a  whim  - 
fical  controverly  has  arifen,  whether  the  patron  of  England 


*  See  Tfcherebetoff’s  Verfuch  neber  die  alten  Ruffis.  Muenzen  in  Journ.  of  St.  Pet.  for  1781,  part  II.  p.  66. 

-f  In  una  parte  hominis  nudi  equo  infidentis,  et  draconem  hada  ferientis  imaginem  habet ;  in  altera  verb  parte,  nomen 
roagni  ducis  exprimitur.  Herberftein  Mole.  Defer,  p.  157. 

I  The  arguments  brought  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pegge  to  afeertain  the  exidence  and  martyrdom  of  St.  George,  will  ferve 
■equally  to  prove  the  exidence  of  St.  Januarius,  or  any  other  faint  in  the  Roman  Calendar.  “  We  may  depend  upon  it,”  he 
fays,  “  that  though  at  this  didance  ®f  time  we  can  recover  fo  few  particulars  of  St.  George’s  dory,  and  can  arrive  at  fo  little 
certainty  about  the  circumdances  of  it;  yet  the  adventurers  in  the  crufades  undoubtedly  regarded  him  as  a  real  perfon,  a 
■mod  glorious  and  illuftrious  martyr.  They  found  his  name  in  the  calendars ;  they  met  with  various  places  denominated  from 
him  ;  they  ‘frequented  his  tomb  and  heard  him  invoked,  and  heard  much  of  his  apparitions ;  they  law  churches  and  monas¬ 
teries  dedicated  to  him,  and  even  received,  as  they  thought,  feafonable  and  fpecial  affidance  from  Heaven,  through  his  me¬ 
diation  ;  and  ladly,  not  to  mention  his  reliques,  they  could  not  but  obferve  proper  fervices  appointed  for  him  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Liturgies.  After  all  which,  it  is  not  poffible  that  our  ancedors,  on  their  return  from  the  Ead,  and  in  particular 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  ffiould  deem  of  him  otherwife,  than  as  having  been  once  a  true  man,  and  more  than  an 
■ideal  figment  of  the  brain.”  See  Pegge’s  Obfervations  on  the  Hiftory  of  St.  George>  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Archseologia,  p.  5, 
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was  a  real  or  imaginary  perfonage.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  hiftory  is  an  allegory  ;  others  maintain  that  the  device 
is  borrowed  by  the  Chriftian  church  from  the  ancient  dory  of 
Perfeus  and  the  lea-montier,  of  Bcllerophon  and  the  Chi¬ 
mera,  or  of  Apiollo  and  the  ferpent  Pithon,  or  from  fome 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  or  from  charms  and  amulets  worn 
by  the  Pagans*  ;  others  have  traced  his  legend  from  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  Georgef  of  Cappadocia,  the  Arian  archbilhop  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  Amongft  the  authors  who  have  written  upon  this 
fubje£t  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  mull  not  be  omitted,  Mr, 
Byrom  (Mifcellaneous  Poems,  vol.  1.  p.  ioo),  who  has 
conipofed  a  metrical  rhapl'ody  addreffed  to  Lord  Willoughby, 
prefident  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  that  St.  George  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Gregory  ;  and 
to  ufe  his  own  words  :  — 

Now,  my  lord,  I  would  atk  of  the  learn’d  and  laborious. 

If  Ge-orgius  hen't  a  millake  for  Gregorius  ? 

In  names  fo  like  letter’d  it  would  be  no  wonder. 

If  bally  tranfcribers  had  made  luch  a  blunder  j 
And  miftake  in  the  names,  by  a  ilip  of  their  pen. 

May,  perhaps,  have  occaficn’d  miftake  in  the  men. 

That  this  has  been  made,  to  omit  all  the  relt. 

Let  a  champion  of  yours,  your  own  Selden  atteft  ; 

See  his  book  upon  titles  of  honour — that  quarter 
Where  he  treats  of  St.  George,  and  the  knights  of  the 
Gartrr. 

And  again  : 

This,  my  lord,  is  the  matter — the  plain  Ample  rhimes 
Lay  no  fault,  you  perceive,  upon  Proieftant  times : 

I  impute  the  miftake,  if  it  Ihould  be  one,  folely 
To  the  pontiffs  fucceeding,  who  chrillcn’d  wars  holy ; 

To  monsrchs  who,  madding  around  their  round  tables, 
Preferr’d,  to  converfion,  their  fighting  and  fables  : 
Whenfoldiers  were  many,  good  Cnrifiians  but  few, 

St.  George  was  aiivanc’d  to  St.  Gregory’s  due. 

One  may  be  miltaken — and  therefore  would  beg 
That  a  Willis,  a  Stukely,  an  Ames,  or  a  Pegge, 

In  Ihort,  that  your  lordlhip,  and  all  the  fam’d  fet. 

Who  are,  under  your  aufpices,  happily  met 
In  perfect  good  humour — which  you  can  infpire. 

As  I  know  by  experience — would  pie-afe  to  enquire. 

To  fearch  this  one  queltion,  and  fettle,  I  hope; 

JFdi  old  England s  old  patron,  a  knight,  or  a  pojie? 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  opinions,  feveral  authors  have  entered 
thelitis  :  particularly  Heylin,  Selden,  and  Fuller;  and  lately, 
Mr.  Pegge  endeavours  to  relcue  this  faint  from  annihilation, 
and  to  prove,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  a  different  per- 
lbnagc  from  St.  Gregory.  But  unfortunately  for  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  learned  antiquarian,  Mr.  Byrom’s  treatife, 
which  he  oppofo,  is  written  in  verfe  with  fo  much  eafe,  hu¬ 
mour,  and  whimfical  rhyming,  that  the  reader  is  abfolutely 
almoft  diverted  of  his  judgment^  and  with  difficulty  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  moll  weighty  realbns  from  Tiding  with  the  poet, 
who,  in  dead  of  dull  and  dry  dilquifitions,  treats  us  with  much 
wit,  couched  in  an  eafy  flow  of  doggrel  metre.  However, 
after  reading  all  (if  any  one  can  have  patience^  to  read  all) 
the  difquifitions  upon  this  fubjebl,  the  reader  retires  without 
being  convinced,  or  without  yielding  abfolutely  to  any  other 


opinion  than  this,  that  the  flory  of  St.  George  is  inimerfed 
in  fable,  and  loft  amid  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  lore. 

GERBSTADT,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  30  miles  S.W. 
of  Deffau,  and  36  S.  of  Magdeburg. 

GERMAINS,  St.  a  borough  in  Cornwall,  with  a  market 
on  Friday.  It  was  once  the  largeft  town  in  the  county,  and 
a  bifhop’s  fee.  What  remains  of  the  cathedral  is  ufed  as  the 
parifh- church  ;  and  near  it  is  the  priory.  The  town  now 
coufifts  chiefly  of  fifhermen’s  cottages,  but  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  ftands  near 
the  Tea,  10  miles  W.  of  Plymouth,  and  224  W.  by  S.  of 
London.  Long.  4.  24.  W.  Lat.  30.  22.  N. 

GERMA.IN-LAVAL,  St.  a  town  of  France  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Rhone  and  Loire,  .remarkable  for  excellent  wine. 

It  is  18  miles  S.  of  Roanne,  and  225  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long. 

4.  2.  E.  Lat.  4  q.  50.  N. 

GERMAN  DRAMA.  See  Drama  in  this  Supplement. 

GERMANO,  St.  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caffano,  and  belonging  to  an  abbey  at 
the  top  of  that  mount.  Long.  13.  59.  E.  Lat.  41.  13.  N. 

GERMERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany',  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  fituate  near  the  Rhine,  five  miles  W.  of  Phi- 
liptburg.  Long.  17.  19.  E  Lat.  49.  10.  N. 

GERMS,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  62  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  14.  5.7.  E.  Lat.  48.  32.  N. 

GERULDSTE1N,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  fituate  on  the 
Kill,  24  miles  N.  of  Treves.  Long.  6.  19.  E.  Lat.  50. 
19.  N. 

GERS,  a  department  of  France,  which  includes  the  late 
provinces  of  Gafcony  and  Armagnac.  It  has  its  name  from 
a  river  that  waters  Auch  and  Leftoure,  and  falls  into  the  Ga¬ 
ronne,  above  Agen.  Auch  is  th'e  capital. 

GERSAU,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the  N.  fide  of  tha 
lake  of  Schweitz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi.  It  is  a  republic,  ^ 
the  fmalleft  in  Europe.  Its  territory  is  two  leagues  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  It  contains  1000  inhabitants,  who  have 
their  general  affemblv  ofburgeffes,  their  landamman,  council 
of  regency,  courts  of  juftice,  and  militia.  Gerfau  is  com- 
pofed  entirely  of  fcattered  houfes  and  cottages,  of  a  very  neat 
and  pi&urefque  appearance.  The  inhabitants  are  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  preparing  filk  for  the  manufafture  at  Bafle.  This 
republic  is  under  the  proteftion  of  the  cantons  of  Lucern, 
Vri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  war,  fur- 
nilhes  its  quota  of  men.  Gerfau  is  12  miles  S.W.  of  Schweitz. 

GERTRUDENBURG,  an  ancient  town  of  Dutch  Bra¬ 
bant,  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  the  Dutch.  It  has  a 
good  harbour  on  the  Maefe,  which  here  expands  into  a  large 
lake,  called  Bies  Bolch.  It  has  been  often  taken,  the  laft 
time  by  the  French  in  1795.  It  is  10  nriles  N.  of  Breda, 
Long.  4.  52.  E.  Lat.  52. ’44.  N. 

GERUMENHI,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo, 
with  a  ftrong  caftle  3,  but  was  taken,  in  1662,  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  river  Guadiana,  18 
miles  below  Badajoz. 

GESEKE,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  feated  on  the  Wcyck, 
eight  miles  from  Lippe. 

GESTRIKE,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Helfingia,  on  the  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  S.  by. 
Upland,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dalecarlia.  It  is  diverfified  by 
forefts,  rocks,  hills,  and  dales,  palture  and  arable  land,  lakes 


*  See  Pet  tin  gal’s  ingenious  Diflertation  on  the  Original  of  the  Equeftrian  Figure  of  the  George  and  of  the  Garter, 
f  See  Gibbon's  Hiftory  ot  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  II.  p.  404,  where  the  hiftory  of  George  of 
Cappadocia  is  inveftigated  with  great  judgment  and  learning. 

j  Heylin*s  Hiltorie  ot  that  molt  famous  Saint  and  Soldier  of  Chrift  Jcfus,  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  in  quarto,  contains 
Aib  pages,  printed  very  clolely. 
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and  rivers  ;  and  thefe  beauties  are  much  heightened  by  the 
Dam,  the  fineft  river  in  Sweden,  which  meanders  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  province. 

GEVAUDAN,  a  late  territory  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Auvergne,  on  the  W.  by  Rouergue, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Cevennes,  and  or.  the  E.  by  Velay.  It  is  a 
mountainous,  barren  country  ;  and  now  forms  the  department 
of  Lozere. 

GEX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ain,  noted 
for  excellent  cheefe.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St. 
Claude,  between  the  Rhone,  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  io  miles  N.W.  of  Geneva.  Long.  6.  i.  E.  Lat.  46. 
20.  N. 

GEZIRA,  a  town  of  Diarbeck,  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
Tigris,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Mouful.  Long.  40.  50.  E.  Lat. 
36.  36.  N. 

GEZULA,  a  province  of  Morocco,  which  is  very  produc¬ 
tive,  and  contains  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  The  inhabitants 
are  numerous,  and  contidered  as  the  mod  ancient  people  of 
Africa  :  they  live  in  tents,  and  are  fo  independent,  that  they 
are  rather  the  allies  than  the  fubjefts  of  the  emperor  of 
Morocco. 

GHANAH,  or  Ghinnah,  a  town  of  Cafhna,  feated  be¬ 
tween  a  lake  and  the  river  Niger,  which  is  here  called  Neel-il- 
Abeed,  or  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes.  It  is  90  miles  N.E.  of 
Cafhna,  and  208  S.  of  Agadez.  Long.  13.  12.  E.  Lat.  15. 
55,  N. 

GHERGONG,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Adam.  It  is  feated  on  a  river  which  runs,  in  a  fhort  diftance, 
into  the  Burrampooter,  400  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta.  Long. 
93.-15.  E.  Lat.  25.  55.  N. 

GHIZNI,  or  Gazna,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in 
Cabul,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  called  the  fecond  Medina,  from  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  illuftrious  perfons  who  have  been  interred  there.  It  is 
54  miles  S.  of  Cabul,  and  150  E.  of  Candahar.  Long.  68. 
20.  E.  Lat.  16.  12.  N. 

GHOURBOND,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
country  of  Cabul,  42  miles  N.W.  of  Cabul,  Long.  67.  52.  E. 
Lat.  34.  55.  N. 

GIBBON  (Edward),  a  celebrated  Englifh  hiftorian,  was 
born  at  Putney  in  Surrey,  on  the  27th  of  April,  173  7.  He  was 
the  firft-fruit  of  the  marriage  of'  Edward  Gibbon,  efq.  and 
Judith  Porten,  the  youngelt  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Mr.  Gibbon  appears  to  delight  in  tracing  his  pedigree 
from  John  Gibbon  architect  to  King  Edward  III.  who  pof- 
feffed  lands  in  the  hundred  and  parifh  of  Rolvenden,  in  the 
diftrift  which  is  now  called  the  IVeald  of  Kent.  In  that  dil- 
trid  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  (till  adheres  to  its  native 
foil,  without  much  increafe  or  diminution  of  property ;  but 
the  fortunesof  the  younger  branch,  from  which  our  hiftorian 
fprung,  were  fluftuating. 

So  feebfe  was  he,  and  fo  precarious  his  life  during  his  childifh 
years,  that  at  the  baptifm  of  each  of  his  brothers  (five  in  num¬ 
ber)  his  father  fuccetftvely  repeated  the  name  of  Edward,  that, 
in  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  eldeft,  this  patronymick  appellation 
might  ftill  be  perpetuated  in  the  family.  His  brothers  and  a 
lifter  died  in  their  infancy  3  and,  in  terms  of  affectionate  gra¬ 
titude,  he  attributes  his  own  prefervation  to  the  more  than 
maternal  care  of  a  maiden  aunt,  his  mother’s  eldeft  lifter. 

At  the  age  of  feven  years  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  John  Kirby,  who  exercifed,  about  eighteen  months,  the 
office  of  his  domeftic  tutor  5  but  he  afterwards  was  fent  to 
Kingfton-upon-Thames,  to  a  fchool  of  feventy  boys  kept  by 
Dr.  Wooddefon.  He  does  not  reprefent  himfelf  either  as 
happy  or  as  having  made  great  progrefs  at  that  fchool.  The 
want  of  ftrength  and  activity  disqualified  him  for  the  fports  of 
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the  field  ;  his  companions  reviled  him  for  the  fins  of  his  Tory 
anceftors  ;  and  his  ftudies  were  frequently  interrupted  by  fick- 
nefs.  After  palling  nearly  two  years- at  Kingfton,  he  was,  in 
Dec.  1 747,  called  away  by  the  death  of  his  mother.  By  this 
time  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Pope’s  Homer,  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments,  Dryden’s  Virgil,  and  a  tranflation  of 
Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  ;  and  the  entertainment  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  thefe  books  gave  him  a  tafte  for  defultory  reading. 

After  living  a  year  with  his  maternal  aunt,  during  which 
period  he  read  many  books  on  religious  fubjeds  too  deep  for 
the  comprehenlion  of  a  boy,  he  was  in  January  1749  entered 
at  Weftminfter  fchool,  of  which  Dr.  John  Nicoll  was  then  . 
head  mafter.  “  There  (fays  he)  in  the  fpace  of  two  years, 
interrupted  by  danger  and  debility,  I  painfully  climbed  into  the 
third  form  ;  and  my  riper  age  was  left  to  acquire  the  beauties 
of  the  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Inftead 
of  audacioully  mingling  in  the  fports,  the  quarrels,  and  the 
connections  of  our  little  world,  I  was  ttill  cherilhed  at  home 
under  the  maternal  wing  of  my  aunt,  who  now  lived  in  Col- 
lege-ftreet  3  and  my  removal  from  Weftminfter  long  preceded 
the  approach  of  manhood.” 

He  was  firft  carried  to  Bath  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ; 
then  to  Winchefter,  where  he  lived  in  the  houfe  of  a  phy- 
fician  ;  then  to  Bath  again,  where  he  read  with  a  clergyman 
feme  odes  of  Horace  and  feme  epifedes  of  Virgil ;  after  which 
an  unfuccefsful  trial  was  made  to  renew  his  attendance  at 
Weftminfter  fchool.  “  It  might  now  be  apprehended  (fays 
he)  that  I  fhould  continue  for  life  an  illiterate  cripples  but  as 
I  approached  my  fixteenth  year,  Nature  dilplayed  in  my  fa¬ 
vour  her  myfterious  energies:  my  conftitution  was  fortified 
and  fixed  ;  and  my  diferder,  inftead  of  growing  with  my 
growth,  and  ftrengthening  with  my  ftrength,  mod  wonder¬ 
fully.  vanifhed.”  In  confequence  of  this  he  was  fent  to  Ox¬ 
ford;  and  before  he  had  accompliflied  his  fifteenth  year,  was, 
on  April  3,  1752,  matriculated  a  gentleman-commoner  of 
Magdalen  College,  the  tutors  of  which  he  reprefents  as  wholly 
regardlefs  of  his  morals  or  his  ftudies.  Speaking  of  the  beft 
he  fays,  “  No  plan  of  ftudy  was  recommended  for  my  ufe ; 
no  exercifes  were  preferibed  for  his  infpection  3  and  at  the 
moft  precious  feafon  of  youth,  whole  days  and  weeks  were 
fuffered  to  elapfe  without  labour  or  amufement,  without  ad¬ 
vice  or  account.”  His  contemporaries  however  have  given 
different  accounts  of  the  college ;  and  it  is  fimely  a  very  An¬ 
gular  circum dance,  that  at  this  period  of  idlenefs,  our  author 
fhould  have  become  enamoured  of  Sir  John  M^ylham’s  Canon 
Chronicus,  and  have  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  an  EjJ'ay  on 
the  Age  of  Sefojhis.  Such,  however,  was  the  cafe;  and  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  Mr.  Gibbon  defirous  of  attributing 
to  this  negligent  condud  of  his  tutors,  his  having  at  the  age  of 
fixteen  bewildered  himfelf  in  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1753,  at  the  feet  of  a  prieft  In 
London,  he  folemnly,  though  privately,  abjured  the  errors  of 
herefy,  and  an  elaborate  controverfial  epiftle,  approved  by  his 
diredor,  and  addreffed  to  his  father,  announced  and  juftified 
the  ftep  he  had  taken.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  in  the 
firft  Tally  of  paffion  having  divulged  the  fecret,  the  gates  of 
Magdalen  College  were  fhut  againft  the  convert,  and  as  it  then 
was  neceffary  therefore  to  form  a  new  plan  of  education,  our 
young  Catholic  was  fettled,  on  the  30th  of  June,  under  the 
roof  of  Mr.-  Paviliard,  a  Calvinift  minifter  at  Laufanne  in 
Switzerland. 

Under  this  amiable  preceptor’s  tuition  he  deferibes  his  pro¬ 
grefs  in  the  French  and  Latin  daffies,  in  hiftory,  geography, 
logic,  and  metaphyfics,  as  uncommonly  rapid ;  and  he  allows 
to  the  fame  man  a  handfome  fhare  of  the  honour  of  reclaim¬ 
ing  him  from  the  errors  of  popery.  The  various  diferiminat- 
ing  articles  of  the  Romifh  creed  difappeared  like  a  dream  3  - 


and,  after  a  full  conviction,  on  Chriftmas-day  1754  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  facrament  in  the  church  of  Laufanne.  Thus  had 
our  author  communicated  with  three  different  focieties  of 
Chriftians  before  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year ;  and 
as  fuch  changes  from  church  to  church  are  always  dangerous, 
we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  a  mind  fo  ill  furnillied  as  Mr. 
Gibbon’s  then  was  for  theological  inveftigations,  they  paved 
the  way  for  his  laff  change  to  Deifrn,  of  which  he  has  fince 
been  the  notorious  advocate. 

in  1757  Voltaire  arrived  at  Laufanne,  and  our  ftudent’s  de- 
{ire  to  fee  the  man  who  was  at  once  a  poet,  an  hillorian,  and, 
as  he  deemed  himfelf,  the  prince  of  philofophers,  was  ardent, 
and  eafily  gratified.  He  was  received  by  the  vain  and  arro¬ 
gant  Frenchman  with  civility  as  an  Englifh  youth,  but  could 
not  boaft  of  any  peculiar  notice  or  diftinition.  “  The  hightft 
gratification  (fays  he)  which  I  received  from  Voltaire’s  re- 
fidenceat  Laufanne,  was  the  uncommon  circumftance  of  hear¬ 
ing  a  great  poet  declaim  his  own  productions  on  the  ftage. 
His  declamation  was  fafhioned  to  the  pomp  and  cadence  of  the 
old  ftage;  and  he  expreffed  the  enthufiafm  of  poetry  rather 
than  the  feelings  of  Nature.”  v 

Mr.  Gibbon  now  became  enamoured  of  Mademoifelle  Sufan 
Curchod,  the  daughter  of  the  minitler  of  Crafty,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  feparate  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  county  of 
Burgundy.  In  terms  of  rapture  he  defcribes  this  lady  as  pol- 
feifed  of  every  accomplifhment  which  could  adorn  her  (ex. 
She  liltened  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  paffion  ;  her  parents 
honourably  encouraged  the  connection ;  and  our  author  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  dream  of  felicity :  but  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  difcovered  that  his  father  would  not  hear  of  this  Itrange 
connection,  and  that' without  his  confent  he  was  deffitute  and 
helplefs.  “  After  a  painful  ftruggle  (fays  he)  I  yielded  to  my 
fate.  I  fighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  fon  ;  and  my  wound 
was  infenfibly  healed  by  time,  ablence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new 
life.”  The  lady  confoled  herfelf  by  giving  her  hand  to  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  M.  Neckar,  then  a  rich  banker  of  Paris,  afterwards 
the  minifter,  and  at  laft  one' of  the  deftroyers  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

In  the  fpringof  the  year  1758  our  author  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where,  having  but  few  acquaintances,  and  hardly  any 
friends,  and  being  accuftomed  to  a  very  fmall  fociety  at  Lau¬ 
fanne,  he  was  far  from  finding  himfelf  agreeably  fituated. 
This  at  length  determined  him  once  more  to  prefer  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  country  to  the  buffle  of  an  over-grown  metro¬ 
polis,  where  he  found  hardly  any  entertainment  but  in  the 
theatres. 

Before  he  quitted  Laufanne,  however,  he  had  begun  a  work 
on  the  ftudy  of  ancient  literature,  which  was  fuggefted  by  the 
defire  of  juftifying  and  praifing  the  object  of  a  favourite  pur- 
fuit.  “  In  France  (fays  he),  to  which  my  ideas  were  confined, 
the  learning  and  language  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  negleCted 
by  a  philofophic  age.  The  guardian  of  thofe  ftu’dies,  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions,  was  degraded  to  the  loweft  rank 
among  the  three  royal  focieties  of  Paris  :  the  new  appellation 
of  Erudits,  was  contemptuoufly  applied  to  the  fuccelfors  of 
Lipfius'  and  Cafaubon ;  and  I  was  provoked  to  hear,  that  the 
exercife  of  the  memory,  their  foie  merit,  had  been  fuperfeded 
by  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  imagination  and  the  judgment. 
I  was  ambitious  of  proving  by  my  own  example,  as  well  as  by 
my  precepts,  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  exer- 
cifed  and  difplayed  by  the  ftudy  of  ancient  literature.”  This 
laudable  ambition  continued  ;  and  in  his  fathers  houfe  at  Be- 
riton  in  Hampfhire  he  finifhed  his  Ejjdifur  l' Etude  de  la  Litte~ 
rature;  which,  after  being  revifed  by  Mallet  the  poet  and 
Dr.  Maty  of  the  Britifh  Muleum,  was,  in  17U1,  publithedin  a 
fmall  1 2mo.  volume. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he  again  went  abroad,  and  reached 


Paris  on  the  28th  of  January,  1763,  only  36  days  after  the  dif- 
banding  of  the  militia  in  which  he  had  borne  the  commilfion 
of  a  Captain.  In  that  metropolis  he  vifited  the  palaces, 
churches,  gardens,  and  theatres,  was  introduced  to  D’Alem¬ 
bert  and  Diderot,  then  confidered  as  at  the  head  of  French 
fcience,  and  then  proceeding  to  Switzerland,  he  once  more  took 
up  his  refidence  at  his  favourite  Laufanne.  Voltaire’s  im¬ 
pieties  had  forced  him  from  that  town  to  his  own  cattle  at 
Ferney,  where  our  author  once  vifited  him,  without  (he  fays) 
“  courting  his  more  intimate  acquaintance.” 

The  fociety  in  which  Mr..Glbbon  moft  delighted  during  his 
fecund  refidence  at  Laufanne  was  a  very  lingular  one.  “  It 
confifted  of  fifteen  or  twenty  unmarried  ladies  of  genteel  fa¬ 
milies  ;  the  eldeft  perhaps  about  twenty,  all  agreeable,  feveral 
h'andfome,  and  two  or  three  of  exquifite  beauty.  At  each 
other’s  houfes  they  aftembled  a!  molt  every  day,  without  the 
control,  or  even  the  prefence,  of  a  mother  or  an  aunt ;  they 
were  trailed  to  their  own  prudence,  among  a  crowd  of  young 
men  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  They  laughed,  they  fung, 
they  danced,  they  played  at  cards,  they  afted  comedies ;  but 
in  the  midft  of  this  carelefs  gaiety,  they  refpeCted  thernfelves, 
and  were  refpeCted  by  the  men  ;  the  invilible  line  between 
liberty  and  licentioufnefs  was  never  tranfgrelfed  by  a  gefture, 
a  word,  or  a  look,  and  their  virgin  chaltity  was  never  fullied 
by  the  breath  of  fcandal  or  fufpicion.” 

We  readily  agree  with  our  author  that  this  lingular  inftitu- 
tion  was  exprelfive  of  the  innocent  fimplicity  of  Swifs  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  we  only  regret  that  he  had  not  the  fame  refpeCt  for 
the  ladies  of  his  own  country  as  for  thofe  frolic  females  of 
Switzerland.  He  would  not,  in  that  cafe,  have  ltained  fome 
of  his  moft  brilliant  pages  with  obfeene  ribaldry. 

We  fhall  not  follow  him  in  his  ramble  through  Italy,  or  re¬ 
peat  his  remarks  on  the  towns  which  he  vifited.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve,  that  it  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  OCtober, 
1764,  while  he  fat  muling  amidft  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  that 
the  idea  of  his  great  work  firft  arofe  into  his  mind. 

To  that  great  work.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  he  fat  dov/n  ferioully  in  1 768 ;  and  the 
hiftory  which  he  gives  of  his  preparatory  ftudiesfutficiently  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  inaccuracy  of  his  quotations.  Through  the 
darknefs  of  the  middle  ages  he  explored  his  way  in  the  annals 
and  antiquities  of  Italy  by  the  learned  Muratori  and  other  mo¬ 
derns  ;  and  leerns  to  acknowledge  that,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  work,  he  frequently  contented  himfelf  with 
authorities  furnifhed  at  fecond  hand. 

»  In  1776,  the  firft  volume  of  his  hiftory  was  publifhed  ;  and 
the  fuccefs  of  it  far  furpaftild  his  expectation.  The  encomiums 
lavilhed  on  it  by  Dr.  Robertfon  and  Mr.  Hume,  in  letters  to 
the  author,  and  the  fulfome  compliments  which  thofe  three 
eminent  hiftorians  paid  to  each  other,  are  melancholy  fpeci- 
mens  of  lettered  littlenefs  and  vanity.  The  fecond  and  third 
volumes  appeared  in  1781;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  in 
1787;  and  Mr.  Gibbon’s  fame  was  eftablifhed  as  an  hiftorian. 
The  work  was  admired  both  by  natives  and  by  foreigners,  and 
tranflated  into  feveral  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Dr.  Zim- 
mermann  reprefents  the  author  as  excelling  perhaps  Hume 
and  Robertfon,  who  were  hiftorians  of  the  firft  rank.  “  All 
the  dignity  (he  adds),  all  the  charms  of  hiftoric  ltyle,  are 
united  in  Gibbon :  his  periods  are  melody  itfelf,  and  all  his 
thoughts  have  nerve  and  vigour.”  This  praife,  however,  mult 
not  be  admitted  without  exception.  Few  writers,  indeed, 
were  pofl'elfed  of  fuch  popular  talents  as  our  hiftorian.  The 
acutenefs  of  his  penetration,  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius, 
have  been  feldom  equalled,  and  fcarcely  ever  furpalfed.  He 
feizes,  with  lingular  felicity,  on  all  the  moft  interefting  fails 
and  fituations,  andthefehe  embellilhes  with  the  utmoft -lux¬ 
uriance  of  fancy  and  elegance  of  ftyle.  His  periods  are  full. 
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ffijd  harmonious)  his  language  is  always  well  chofen,  and  is 
frequently  diflin'guifhed  by  a  new  and  peculiarly  happy  adap¬ 
tation.  His  epithets,  too,  are  in  general  beautiful  and  happy; 
blithe  is  rather  too  fond  of  them.  The  uniform  ftatement  of 
his  didtion  fometimes  imparts  to  his  narrative  a  degree  of  ob- 
icurity,  unlefs  he  defcenus  to  the  miferable  expedient  of  a  note, 
to  explain  the  minuter  circumftances.  His  flyle,  on  the 
whole,  is  much  too  artificial  ;  and  this  gives  a  degree  of  mo¬ 
notony  to  his  periods,  which  extends,  we  had  almoft  faid,  to  the 
turn  of  his  thoughts. 

A  more  ferious  objedlion  is  his  attack  upon  Chriftianity  ; 
the  loofe  and  difrefpectful  manner  in  which  he  mentions 
many  points  of  morality  regarded  as  important  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  natural  religion ;  and  the  indecent  allufions  and  ex- 
preffions  which  too  often  occur  in  the  work.  An  attack  upon 
Chriftianity  is  not  cenlurable  merely  as  fuch  ;  it  may  proceed 
from  the  pureft  and  mod  virtuous  motives  :  but,  In  that  cafe, 
the  attack  will  never  be  carried  on  in  an  infidious  manner,  and 
with  improper  weapons;  and  Chriftianity  itfelf,  fo  far  from 
■dreading,  will  invite  every  mode  of  fair  and  candid  difcutfion. 
Our  hiftorian,  it  mutVbe  confefted,  often  makes,  when  he  can¬ 
not  readily  find,  an  opportunity  to  infult  the  Chriftian  religion. 
Such,  indeed,  is  his  eagernels  in  the  caufe,  that  he  ftoops  to 
the  molt  defpicablc  pun,  or  to  the  moil  awkward  perverfton 
of  language,  for  the  pleafure  of  turning  the  Scripture  into  ri¬ 
baldry,  or  calling  Jefus  an  impoftor. 

Yet  of.  the  Chriftian  religion  has  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  ob- 
lerved,  that  it  te  contains  a  pure,  benevolent,  and  univerfal 
lyftem  of  ethics,  adapted  to  every  duty  and  every  condition  of 
life.”  Such  an  acknowledgment,  and  from  fuch  a  writer  too, 
ought  tp  have  due  weight  with  a  certain  clafs  of  readers,  and 
of  authors  likewife,  and  lead  them  ferioully  fo  confider,  how 
far  it  js  confident  with  the  character  of  good  citizens,  to  en¬ 
deavour,  by  fly  infinuations,  oblique  hints,  indecent  fneer,  and 
profane  ridicule,  to  weaken  the  influence  of  fo  pure  and  bene¬ 
volent  a  lyftem  as  that  of  Chriftianity,  acknowledged  to  be  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  for  promoting  the  happinels  of  individuals, 
and  the  welfare  of  fociety. 

The  part  of  the  Hiltory  which  gave  fuch  offence  to  his  own 
friend,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  ge¬ 
neral,  was  the  account  which  our  hiftorian  has  given  of  the 
progrefs  and  eftabliflvmcnt  of  Chriftianity  in  the  two  laft  chap¬ 
ters  of  his  firft  volume  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  wonderful  triumph  of  that  religion  over  all  the  eftablifbed 
religions  of  the  earth,  was  not  owing  to  any  miraculous  at- 
teftations  to  its  truth,  but  to  ftve  fecorldary  caufes  which  he 
enumerates ;  and  that  Chriftianity,  of  courfe,  could  not  be  of 
divine  origin.  Several  anlwers  appeared  on  this  occafion, 
written,  as  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  with  different  degrees 
of  temper. and  ability.  His  principal  oppofers  were  Dr.  Chel- 
fnm.  Dr.  Randolph,  Dr.  Watfon  (biihop  of  Llandatf),  Lord 
^Hailes,  Dr.  White,  Mr.  Apthorpe,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  author  of  The  Letters  of  Ren  Mordecai.  One  of  them 
only,  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  undertaken  to  point  out  various  in- 
ftances  of  mifreprefentation,  inaccuracy,  and  even  plagiarifm 
in  his  account,  did  our  hiftorian  condefcend  particularly  to 
an  fiver,  and  that  in  a  tone  of  proud  contempt  and  confldent 
Superiority.  To  this  Mr.  Davis  replied  ;  and  it  is  but  juftice 
to  obferve,  that  his  reply'  bears  evident  marks  of  learning, 
judgment,  and  critical  acumen,  and  that  he  has  convicted  our 
author  of  fometimes  quoting  inaccurately  to  ferve  a  purpofe. 
At  bis  other  anfwerers  Mr.  Gibbon  merely  glanced,  treating 
Dr.  Watton,  however,  with  particular  refpeht ;  but  his  polf- 
ftumous  memoirs  fhew  how  much  he  felt  the  attacks  made  on 
him  by  Lord  Hailes,  Dr.  White  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Taylor. 
To  -  Dr.  Prieftley,  who,  in  his  Hijiory  of  the  Corruptions  of 
’Chrifiian&fa  .threw  down  his  gauntlets  at  once  to  Biihop 


Hurd  and  the  hiftorian  of  the  Roman  empire,,  and  who  pfe- 
fented  the  latter  with  a  copy  of  his  book,  declaring,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  fent  it  not  as  a  gift  but  as  a  challenge ,  he  wrote 
in  fuch  terms  as  produced  a  correspondence,  which  certainly 
added  not  to  the  honour  of  the  difienting  divine. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conteft  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  our  author  was  returned,  by  the  intereft  of  Mr. 
Eliot  (now  Lord  Eliot),  for  the  borough  of  Lilkeard,  and  Sup¬ 
ported,  with  many  a  fincere  and  ftlent  vote,  the  rights,  though 
not,  perhaps,  the  intereft,  of  the  mother  country.  “  After  a> 
fleeting  illufive  hope,  prudence  condemned  me  (fays  he)  to 
acquiefce  in  the  humble  Ration  of  a  mute.  I  was  not  armed 
by  Nature-  and  education  with  the  intrepid  energy  of  mind  and 
voice.  ‘  Vincentein ferepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis.’  Timi¬ 
dity  was  fortified  by  pride;  and  even  the  fuccefs  of  my -pen 
difeouraged  the  trial  of  my  voice!” 

That  pen,  however,  was  uleful  to  the  miniftry  whom  he 
could  not  fupport  by  his  eloquence  in  the  houfe.  At  the  re- 
queft  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Vifcount  Weymouth,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate,  he  vindicated,  in  a  very  able  manner,  againfi: 
the  French  raanifefto,  the  juftice  of  the  Britifh  arms;  and  his 
Mimoire  Jujiifieatif  was  delivered  as  a  ftate  paper  to  the 
courts  of  Europe.  He  was  rewarded  for  this  fervice  with  the 
place  of  one  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of  trade  and  planta¬ 
tions  ;  and  kept  it;  till  the  board  was  aboliflied  by  Mr.  Burke’s 
reform  bill.  For  accepting  this  place  he  was  feverely,  but 
moll  unjuftly,  blamed  by  fome  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppofition* 
as  if  he  had  deferted  a  party  in, which  he  had  never  enlifted, 
and  to  the  principles  of  which  he  was  rendered  inimical  both 
by  family  prepolfeflion  and  by  his  own  judgment. 

On  the  downfal  of  Lord  North’s  adminifiration,  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  was  of  courfe  in  the  oppofition,  deprived  of  an  office,  with¬ 
out  the  falary  of  which  he  could  not  conveniently  fupport  the 
expence  of  living  in  London.  The  coalition  was  indeed  footi 
formed,  and  his  friends  were  again  in  power;  but  having 
nothing  to  give  him  immediately,  they  could  not  detain  him 
in  parliament  or  even  in  England.  He  was  tired  of  the  buftle 
of  the  metropolis,  and  fighed  once  more  for  the  retirement  of 
Laufanne,  at  which  he  arrived  before  the  overthrow  of  the  co¬ 
alition  miniftry,  and  where  he  lived  happily  till  the  laft  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  in  this  retreat  that  he  wrote  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth  volumes  of  his  hiftory  ;  and  he  left  it  only  for 
a  year,  to  fuperintend  the  publication  of  thefe  volumes  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  great  work  being  concluded,  he  returned  to  the 
banks  of  the  Leman  lake,  but  found  his  enjoyments  damped 
by  the  diftrefs,  and  foon  afterwards  by  the  death,  of  his  oldeft 
and  deareft  Swifs  friend.  Laufanne  had  now  loft  much  of  its 
attraftion  ;  the  French  revolution  had  crowded  it  with  unfor¬ 
tunate  emigrants,  who  could  not  be  cheerful  themfelves  or  ex¬ 
cite  the  cheerfulnels  of  others  ;  and  the  demons  of  democracy 
had  begun  to  poilor  the  minds  of  the  fober  citizens  with  prin¬ 
ciples  which  Mr.  Gibbon  had  always  held  in  abhorrence. 
From  the  effects  of  this  Gallic  phrenfy,  which  began  to  be  very 
vifible  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  tha  year  1792,  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  refolved  to  take  (helter  in  England,  and  to  abandon,  for 
fome  time  at  leaft,  what  he  called  his  paradife  at  Laufanne. 
Difficulties  intervened,  and  forced  him  topoftpone  his  journey 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month;  but  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  accounts  of  Lady  Sheffield’s  death,  he_haftened  to 
adminifter  confolation  to  his  friend,  and  arrived  in  London  in 
the  beginning  of  June  1793. 

He  continued  well  through  the  whole  of  that  fummer  :  but 
his  confiitution  had  fuft’ered  much  from  repeated  attacks  of  the 
gout,  and  from  fymptoms  of  dropfy,  under  which  he  at  laft 
funk,  and  died  at  his  lodgings  in  St.  James’s  ftreet,  London, 
on  the  16th  of  January  1794. 

To  draw  at  once  a. general  and  juft  character  of  this  cx  tutor- 
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din  ary  man,  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  one  who  had  en-  In  different  collections  are  to  be  found  fevera!  of  his. per* 
joj'ed  the  pleafure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  mutt  be  inipoffible  formanccs,  which  prove  that  he  had  fomething  new  and  uie- 
to  thofe  to  whom  his  perfoo  was  a  Granger.  Of  the  extent  ful  to  offer  upon  every  fubjedt  to  which  he  applied  himfelf. 
of  his  erudition  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  but  various  But  thofe  writings  which  do  him  the  greateft  honour,  are  two 
opinions  may  be  held  refpedting  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  long  diflertations  on  nervous  fevers,  in  the  Medical  Effays 
Lord  Sheffield,  who  knew  him  well,  and  loved  him  much,  and  Obfervations  publiffied  by  a  Society  in  Edinburgh;  and  a 
affures  us,  that  his  converfation  was  Hill  more  captivating  than  treatife  on  the  ufe  of  fea-voyages  in  medicine,  which  firft  made 
his  writings :  but  this  could  not  refult  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  appearance  in  the  year  1757,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
his  wit ;  for  of  wit  he  declares,  himfelf,  that  he  had  none.  His  printed  in  1771.  By  means  of  the  former,  the  attention  Gt 


memory  was  capacious  and  retentive,  his  penetration  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  his  colloquial  eloquence  ready  and  elegant ;  fo  that 
he  could  illuftrfite  alnioft  any  topic  of  converfation  from  the 
Copious  ftores  of  his  own  mind.  From  his  private  correfpond- 
ence,  and  a  journal  not  written  for  the  public  eye,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  dutiful  fon,  a  loyal  fubjedt,  and  an  affectionate 
and  Heady  friend  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  fo  much 
moral  and  political  worth  his  unfair  and  unmanly  fneers  at 
the  religion  of  his  cohntry.  * 

GIEN,  a  town  of  France,  iu  the  department  of  Loiret,  feated 
on  the  Loire,  7 6  miles  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  43.  E.  Lat. 
47.  34.  N. 

GIENGEN,  an  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  16  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Ulm,  and  2S  N.W.  of  Auglburg.  Long.  10.  18.  E. 
Lat.  48.  37.  N. 

GIENZOR,  a  town  of  Barbary,  in  Tripoli,  10  miles  from 
the  town  of  Tripoli. 

GIERACE,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ul- 
teriore,  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  lea,  32  miles  N.E.  of 
Reggio.  Long.  16.  40.  E.  Lat.  38.  13.  N. 

GIESEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  landgravate  of  Hefle- 
Caffel,  with  a  cattle  and  a  univerfity.  It  belongs  to  the  houfe 
of  Darmftadt,  and  furrendcred  to  the  French  in  1796,  but  was 
foon  after  taken  by  the  Auftrians.  It  is  feated  on  the  Lohn, 
16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Marpurg.  Long.  8.  41.  E.  Lat.  50. 
30.  N. 

GIGA,  a  fmall  ifiand  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Scotland,  between 
the  ifle  of  Skye  and  the  peninfula  of  Cantyre,  in  Argyleffiire, 
in  which  county  it  is  included.  The  inhabitants  annually  ex¬ 
port  a  confiderable  quantity  of  grain. 

GIGNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  ofHerault, 
fituate  on  the  Herault,  14  miles  W.  of  Montpellier.  Long. 
3.  44.  E.  Lat.  43.  39.  N. 

GILCHRIST  (Dr.  Ebenezer),an  eminent  Scots  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Dumfries  in  1707.  He  began  the  ftudy  of  me¬ 
dicine  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  afterwards  profecuted  at  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  medicine 
from  the  univerfity  of  Rheims;  and  in  the  year  1732  he  returned 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  afterwards  contlantly  re- 
fided,  and  continued  the  practice  of  medicine  till  his  death. 

It  may  with  juftice  be  laid,  that  few  phyficians  of  the  pre- 
fent  century  have  exereifed  their  profelfion  in  a  manner  more 
refpedtable  or  fuccefsful  than  Dr.  Gilchrift ;  and  few  have 
contributed  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  healing  art. 
Having  engaged  in  bufmefs  at  an  early  period  of  life,  his  at¬ 
tention  was  wholly  devoted  to  obfervarion.  Endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  a  judgment  acute  and  folid,  with  a  genius  adtive 
and  inventive,  he  foon  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  departing,  in 
various  important  particulars,  from  eftablifhed  but  unfuccefsful 
modes  of  practice.  Several  of  the  improvements  which  he 
introduced  have  procured  him  great  and  deferred  reputation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  practice,  in  ordinary  cafes,  was  allowed  to  be  judicious, 
and  placed  him  high  in  the  confidence  and  efteem  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that*  part  of  the  country  where  he  lived.  But  his 
ufefulnefs  was  not  confined  to  his  own  neighbourhood.  On 
many  occafions  -he  was  confulted  by  letter  from  the  molt 
diftant  parts  of  the  country. 
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phyficians  was  firft  turned  to  a  fptcies  of  fever  which  is  now 
found  to  prevail  univerfally  in  this  country  ;  and  the  liberal 
ufe  of  wine,  which  he  was  the  firft  among  the  moderns  to  re¬ 
commend,  has  fince  been  adopted  in  thefe  fevers  by  the  moft 
judicious  phyficians  of  the  prefent  age,  and  has  probably  con¬ 
tributed  not.  a  little  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  practice.  His 
treatife  on  fea-voyages  points  out  in  a  manner  fo  clear,  and  io 
much  on  the  fure  footing  of  experience,  their  utility  in  various 
diftempers,  particularly  in  coniumptions,  that  there  is  now  a 
profpedt  of  our  being  able  to  employ  a  remedy  in  -this  un- 
tradtable  difeafe  much  more  efficacious  than  any*  hitherto  in  ' 
ufe.  Dr.  Gilchrift  died  in  1774. 

GIMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gers, 
in  the  department  of  Gers,  12  miles  E.  of  Auch.  Long.  9. 
48.  E.  Lat.  43.  37.  N. 

GIODDA,  or  Giddah,  a  fea-port  of  Arabia, jon  the  Red. 
Sea.  It  is  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade. 
Long.  39.27.  E.  Lat.  21.  30.  N. 

GIOVENAZZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  with 
a  caftle.  It  has  high  walls  of  ruftic  architecture,  and  high 
houfes  and  towers,  rifing  in  narrow  rows,  built  of  poliffied. 
{tone  with  flat 'roofs,  which  give  it  a  Angular  appearance.  It 
is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  fea,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Bari. 
Long.  16.  50.  E.  Lat.  41.  26.  N. 

GIREST,  a  large  town  of  Perfia,  in  Kerman,  Its  trade 
confilts  in  wheat  and  dates.  Long..^.  55.  E.  Lat.  27.  30.  N. 

GIRGE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Said,  and  re- 
fidence  of  the  bey  of  Upper  Egypt,  fituate  nedr  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference;  and  is 
about  160  miles  N.  of  Syene  and  215  S.  of  Cairo.  Long.  31. 
22.  E.  Lat.  26.  30.  N. 

GIRVAN,  a  village  in  Ayrffiire,  at  the  month  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  almoft  oppofite  the  rock  of  Ailla.  Here  are 
fome  manufadtures ;  particularly  in  the  tanning  of  leather, 
and  the  making  of  lhoes  and  bools.  It  is  t6  miles  S.  by  W* 
of  Ayr. 

GISBURN,  a  town  in  the  W.  riding  of  Yorkffiire,  with  a 
market  on  Monday,  60  mile3  W.  of  Yo^k,  and  219  N.W.  of 
London.  Long.  2.  22.  W.  Lat.  53.  55.  N.. 

GISORS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure.  It 
belonged  to  the  famous  marftial  Belleifle,  whofe  only  fon,  the 
count  deGifors,  being  killed  at  the  battle  of  Grevcldt,  in  1758, 
the  marftial,  at  his  own  death,  in  1761,  prellnted  it  to 
Lewis  XV.  It  is  feated  on  the  Ept,  28  miles  S,E.  of  Rouen. 
Long.  1.  43.  E.  Lat.  49.  13.  N. 

GITSCHIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  which  fuffered  greatly 
during  the  long -war  of  the  Swedes  in  Germany.  It  is  22  miles 
N.W.  of  Koningfgratz,  and  44  N.E.  of  Prague. 

GIVET,  a  fortified  town  in  the  biffiopric  of  Liege,  divided 
in  two  by  the  river.Maefe,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Namur.  Long. 

4.  34.  E.  Lat.  50.  13.  N. 

GIVIRA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  l\Wanefe,  feated  on  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  eight  miles  from  Angniera. 

GLADBACH,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  [u- 
liers,  16  miles  N.  of  Juliers.  Long.  6.  10.  E.  Lat.  51.  14.  N. 

GLADENBACFI,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Upper  Hefl'e,  12  miles  N.  of  Giefen. 

GLAMMIS,  a  village  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Angus  {hire; 
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Near  it  is  Glammis  caflle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Strathmore,  in  which  is  fhewn  the  apartment  where  Malcolm 
II.  was  aflaffinated  in  1034. 

GLANFORDBRIDGE,  or  Brigg,  a  .  town  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  with  a  market  on  Thurfday ;  feated  on  the  Ancholme, 
which  is  noted  for  tine  eels,  and  has  been  lately  made  navigable 
for  tloops  to  the  Humber.  It  is  23  miles  N.  of  Lincoln,  and 
156  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  23.  W.  Lat.  53. 
35-  N. 

GLASS-PAINTING.  Having  often  been  delighted  with 
the  grand  effect  produced  by  the  windows  of  Rained  glafs  in 
old  churches  and  monaReries,  we  have  regretted  that  fuch 
fine  and  durable  colouring  Riould,  in  fo  many  cales,  have  been 
proflituted  upon  wretched  deRgns  inferior  to  the  productions 
of  our  Rgn-pofl  daubers.  We  have  withed  that  fome  mode 
could  be  devifed  of  copying  and  multiplying  pictures  upon 
glafs — fome  mechanical  mode,  which  Riould  require  the  aid 
of  the  artiR  in  the  RrR  inRance  only,  and  leave  all  the  fub- 
fequent  operations  to  be  performed  by  inferior  hands,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  copper-plate  printing.  Portraits  at  leaR,  on  a  Angle 
piece  of  glafs,  which  Riould  perpetuate  the  features  of  great 
men  and  beautiful  women,  iecure  from  that  decay  of  colour 
and  of  canvas  which  has  already  begun  to  obliterate  the  fineR 
paintings  of  the  greatefl  artiRs  whom  the  world  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  might  poffibly  be  produced  in  the  following  way  : 

Suppofe,  after  the  outline  of  a  likenefs  is  drawn,  that 
blocks  were  cut  from  it  after  the  fame  manner  as  for  callicoes, 
or  paper-hangings,  only  with  fuperior  nicety,  and  in  greater 
number  for  the  purpofe  of  multiplying  and  better  blending 
the  tints. 

Enamelers  muR  determine  what  fliall  be  the  proper  fub- 
ftances  for  the  different  colours,  and  with  what  liquid  they 
fliall  be  moiflened,  that  they  may  be  readily  taken  up  by  the 
blocks,  and  thence  transferred  to  another  body  by  preflure. 

From  thefe  blocks,  and  with  thefe  colours,  let  the  figure  be 
printed  on  paper  ;  and,  to  prevent  inaccuracy  in  bringing 
the  feparate  parts,  cut  on  the  different  blocks,  to  unite  into  a 
complete  whole,  let  the  paper  be  placed  under  a  frame  fe- 
cured  in  an  immovable  pofition  during  the  operation.  The 
blocks  being  accurately  fquared,  all  exadtly  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions,  and  each  nicely  fitting  the  frame,  cannot,  in  pafling 
through  it  to  deliver  their  feveral  impreflions,  make  the 
fmallefi  deviation  from  their  intended  places,  but  mufl  pro¬ 
duce  an  exadt  pidture — at  leafl  on  the  paper. 

To  transfer  that  impreffion  to  glafs ,  is,  indeed,  a  work  of 
nicety  and  difficulty.  Were  it  not  for  fome  fmaller  firokes 
which  mufl  neceffarily  be  in  wood,  the  entire  impreffion 
might  in  the  outfet  be  made  on  the  glafs  itfelf,  without  any 
intervention  of  paper  ;  fince  experience  has  proved  to  the 
callico-printers  that  the  great  mafles  of  colour  cannot  be  fuc- 
cefsfully  delivered  from  wood;  wherefore  they  are  obliged,  in 
thofe  parts  of  their  patterns,  to  ufe  bits  of  fmooth  worn-out 
beaver-hat,  which  might  very  well  be  prefled  on  the  glafs- 
plate. 

However,  from  what  we  every  day  fee  effected  in  the  cafe 
of  prints  affixed  to  glafs  without  any  of  the  paper  remaining, 
and  alfo  of  copper-plate  embelliffiments  upon  porcelain  and 
queen’s  ware,  we  doubt  not  that  the  picture,  while  frefh,  may, 
by  well- managed  preflure,  be  transferred  from  the  paper  to 
an  even  plate  of  ground  glafs  coated  with  a  proper  gluten 
which  fhall  not,  at  leafl  not  materially,  offufcate  its  tranf- 
parency  :  and  experiment  mufl  determine  whether  the  paper 
may  afterward  be  gently  drawn  or  peeled  off,  or  mufl  be 
burned  away,  or  deflroyed  by  a  corrofive  liquid,  if  any  fuch 
can  be  found  which  will  not  injure  the  colours. 

Suppofe,  however,  the  operation  of  removing  the  paper  to 


be  fatisfa&orily  performed,  proceed  we  now  to  fecure  the  in- 
delibility  of  the  pidture. 

Let  a  fquare  plate  of  caR-iron,  an  inch  or  two  in  thicknefs/ 
and  as  level  and  fmooth  as  poffible,  be  furnifhed  on  every  fide 
with  a  metal  ledge  rifing  an  inch  or  more  in  height,  which 
ought  to  be  in  two  feparate  pieces,  the  one  permanently 
faflened  to  the  plate,  the  other  capable  of  being  lemoved  at 
pleafure,  for  the  purpofe  of  laying  in  and  taking  out  the  Hafs 
without  violence. 

Within  that  ledge  let  the  glafs  be  fitted,  clofely  touching  it 
on  every  fide,  and  lying  with  the  painted  furface  uppermoR. 
Upon  this  lay  another  plate  of  glafs,  fitted  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner. 

Let,  now,  the  metal  frame,  with  the  inclofed  glafles,  be 
expofed  to  the  adtion  of  fire  until  the  glafs  plates,  without 
being  melted  to  abfolute  fluidity,  fliall  nevertheless  become 
futficiently  foft  to  coalefce  into  one  body  under  a  Rrong  pref- 
fure.  The  body  which  conveys  the  preflure,  and  lies  in  im¬ 
mediate  contadt  with  the  glafs,  muR  equally  fit  and  com¬ 
pletely  fill  the  entire  fpace  between  the  ledges,  that  there  be 
no  room  for  the  foft  glafs  to  fpread  in  any  diredtion,  fo  as  to 
diflort  any  of  the  lines  of  the  pidture. 

Thofe  who  have  witnefled  the  procefs  purfued  in  foftening 
tortoife-fliell  in  the  fire,  and  preffing  it  into  the  various  fhapes 
of  fnuff-boxes,  etuis,  &c.  &c.  will  not  conceive  much  difficulty 
in  this  ufe  of  the  glafs.  It  may  be  managed  by  the  aid  of  a 
machine  fomewhat  fimilar  to,  but  more  powerful  than,  a 
common  printing-prefs,  with  a  folid  metal  platine,  to  fit  and 
fill  the  frame,  as  above;  though  much  better  contrivances 
may  be  found  among  the  multifarious  engines  employed  at 
Birmingham  for  the  purpofes  of  coining,  and  flriking  the 
heavy  dies,  than  any  we  can  poffibly  fuggefl. 

In  whatever  manner  the  two  glafles  may  be  prefled  into 
union,  the  united  body  may  be  afterward  ground  and  poliffied  ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  fmoothnefs  of  the  two  com- 
preffing  bodies,  the  lefs  grinding  and  polifhing  will  be  after¬ 
ward  required. 

GLAUCHAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  which  has  con» 
fiderable  manufadtures  of  Ruffs.  It  is  feated  on  the  Muldaw, 
46  miles  W.S.W.  of  Drefden.  Long.  12.  35.  E.  Lat.  <0. 
45.  N. 

GLAZING  ( Encycl.J .  The  glazing  of  all  our  earthen 
ware  is  very  apt  to  crack,  both  from  moiflure  and  heat,  being 
compofed  of  lead,  one  of  the  moR  pernicious  metals  that 
could  be  devifed  for  fuch  an  important  purpofe.  It  is  well 
known  that  lead  is  eafily  volatilized  by  heat,  and  readily  de- 
compofed  by  any  vegetable  acid  :  hence  it  has  been  affirmed 
by  various  eminent  writers,  that  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of 
inhaling  or  fwallowing,  perhaps  every  day,  a  minute  portion 
of  a  metal  which  is  one  of  the  floweff,  but  moR  deflrudtive 
poifons,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  many  fatal  diforders,  fuch 
as  palfy,  dry  colic,  confumption,  &c.  the  remote  caufe  of 
which  has  not,  till  lately,  been  fufpedted.  In  fadt,  there 
appears  to  be  fufficient  reafon  to  believe,  that  our  glazed  culi¬ 
nary  veflels  are  a  latent  fource  of  difeafe  ;  and  when  fruit  or 
acids  are  allowed  to  remain  in  them  for  fome  time,  the  liquors 
or  fubflances  thus  preferved  will  necefl'arily  acquire  a  very 
dangerous  impregnation  from  the  metal.  We  therefore  re¬ 
commend  various  fubfiitutes  for  lead  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  both  for  this  and  other  purpofes. 

M.  Weflrumb,  an  eminent  German  chemifl,  was  required 
by  the  government  of  Hanover  to  devife  a  lefs  pernicious 
method  of  glazing  earthen  ware  than  any  hitherto  pradtifed. 
In  confequence  of  numerous  experiments,  he  has  at  length 
publifhed  the  fuccefsful  refult  of  feveral  compofitions,  ia 
which  not  a  particle  of  lead  was  employed,  and  which  ia 
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his  opinion  will  prove  an  ufeful  glazing  for  ordinary  vef- 
fels.  Firjt :  32  parts  of  fand  5  11,  15,  or  20  parts  of  puri¬ 
fied  potaffi;  and  from  3  to  5  parts  of  borax.  Second:  32 
parts  of  glafs  (we  fuppofe  flint - glafs )  ;  16  parts  of  borax; 
and  3  parts  of  pure  potaffi.  Third:  150  parts  of  cryftallized 
Glauber’s-falt,  with  8  parts  of  pulverized  charcoal,  previoufly 
roafted,  till  it  has  acquired  a  grey  colour;  16  parts  of  fand  ; 
and  8  parts  of  borax. 

Another  method  of  glazing  without  lead  has  been  invented 
by  M.  Niefeman,  a  potter  at  Leipzig:  it  confifts  of  half  a 
pound  of  faltpetre  half  a  pound  of  potafh,  and  one  pound 
of  common  fait.  This  compofition  is  not  very  expenfive,  and 
faid  to  produce  an  enamel  not  inferior  to  that  prepared  with 
lead.  Profeffor  Leonhardi  has  inveftigated,  and  found  it 
eminently  ufeful.  We  truft,  therefore,  our  potters  will  in 
future  confcientioufly  deft ft  from  ufing  that  pernicious  and 
{lowly  poifonous  metal. 

GLENARM,  a  fmall  fea-port  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  with  a  caftle ;  feated  near  a  bay  of  its  own  name, 
20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Carrickfergus.  Long.  6.  16.  W.  Lat. 
5$.  3-  N- 

GLENCOE,  Vale  of,  a  valley,  near  the  head  of  Loch 
Etive,  in  Argylefhire ;  noted  for  a  cruel  maflacre  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  in  1691.  William  III.  having  offered  a  general 
amnefly  to  the  Highlanders  who  had  been  in  arms  for  James 
II.  provided  they  accepted  it  before  the  firft  of  January,  on 
pain  of  military  execution  after  that  period ;  the  laird  of 
Glencoe,  on  the  latt  day  of  December,  went  to  Fort  William, 
the  governor  of  which  referred  him  to  a  civil  officer.  This 
made  it  the  firft  of  January  before  he  could  reach  Inverary, 
where  he  furrendered  to  the  ffieriff,  who,  however,  accepted 
his  fubmifiion,  in  confideration  of  his  offer  to  furrender  the 
day  before.  The  laird  having  taken  the  oaths,  returned  to 
Glencoe,  in  full  affurance  of  fafety;  notwithftanding  which, 
he,  and  his  whole  clan,  were  butchered,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  and  all  the  houfes  in  the  valley  were  burnt. 

GLENCROY,  Vale  of,  a  wild  and  romantic  trail,  near 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  Loch  Loung,  in  Argylefhire.  The 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  which  overhang  this  valley,  ap¬ 
proach  each  other,  and  between  thel'e  the  traveller  is  im¬ 
mured.  Their  ftupendous  height,  and  the  roaring  of  nu¬ 
merous  cataraifs,  that  pour  over  their  broken  furface,  pro¬ 
duce  an  awful  effeil. 

GLENLUCE,  a  town  in  Wigtonfhire,  feated  on  the  river 
Luce,  near  its  entrance  into  the  bay  of  that  name,  16  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Wigton. 

GLENSHEE,  Spital  of,  a  noted  pafs  of  the  Grampian 
mountains,  in  Scotland,  a  little  Si  of  the  point  where  the 
counties  of  Perth,  Angus,  and  Aberdeen  meet.  In  1718,  a 
fmall  body  of  Highlanders,  with  300  Spaniards,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  this  pafs :  but  they  retired  at  the  approach  of  the 
king’s  forces,  and  were  driven  from  one  eminence  to  another 
till  night,  when  the  Highlanders  difperfed ;  and,  the  next 
day,  the  Spaniards  furrendered. 

GLOMME,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Aggerhuys,  in  S. 
Norway,  which  flows  into  the  North  Sea,  at  Fredericftadt.  It 
receives  the  river  Worme,  which  iffues  from  Lake  Mios.  It  is 
not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  courfe  from  this  lake  to 
Fredericftadt,  its  ftream  being  intercepted  by  fuch  frequent 
catarabls  and  ftioals,  as,  in  fome  places,  to  render  it  necel- 
fary  to  drag  the  trees,  which  are  floated  down,  over  the 
ground.  At  leaft  50,000  trees  are  annually  floated  by  this 
river  to  Fredericftadt. 

GLOUCESTER  (E ncycl.).  See  next  article  to  Globule. 

GNESEN.  See  Gnesna. 

GOAR,  St.  of  Gower,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Rhine,  fubjeit  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caflel. 


It  is  feated  under  the  ftupendous  rock  and  caftle  of  Rheinfels, 
with  which  it  furrendered  to  the  French  in  1 794.  It  has  a 
confiderable  commerce  in  wines  and  hides,  and  is  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Coblentz.  4 

GOBCEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Philiplburgh.  Long.  8.  5 6.  E. 
Lat.  49.  6.  N. 

GOCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
feated  on  the  Neers,  fix  miles  S.  of  Cleves.  Long.  5.  52. 

Lat.  51.  39.  N. 

GOCHSIIEIM,  or  Gochsen,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  16  miles  S.  of  Heidelberg,  and  24. 
N.N.W.  of  Stutgard. 

GOCIANO,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Thurlo,  25  miles 
E.  of  Algher. 

GODERVILLE,  afown  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Seine,  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Montivilliers. 

GODRA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  Guzerat,  55 
miles  E.  of  Amedabad.  Long.  7 3.  40.  E.  Lat.  22.  50.  N. 

GOES,  or  Ter  Goes,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  Zealand,  and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  S.  Beve- 
land.  It  communicates  with  the  'Scheld  by  a  canal,  and  is 
20  miles  E.  of  Middleburg.  Long.  3.  50.  E.  Lat.  51., 
33.  N. 

GOGMAGOG-hills,  are  hills  fo  called,  three  miles  from 
Cambridge,  remarkable  for  theintrenchments  and  other  works 
call  up  here  :  whence  fome  fuppofe  it  was  a  PiOman  camp  ; 
and  others,  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Danes. 

GOGRA,  orSooRjEw  River,  a  large  river,  which  rifes 
in  Lake  Lankee  Dhe,  in  Thibet,  and  forcing  its  way  through 
Mount  Himmaleh,  takes  a  S.E.  direblion,  and  unites  with 
the  Ganges,  above  Chuprah,  in  the  province  of  Bahar. 

GOHUD,  a  territory  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  province 
of  Agra;  fubjebf  to  a  rajah,  who  is  tributary  to  the  Poonah 
Mahrattas.  Gwalior  is  the  capital. 

GOLDBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  of  Lignitz. 
It  receives  its  name  from  a  gold-mine  near  it,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  very  rich.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufablures 
of  woollen  and  linen.  It  is  nine  miles  S.W.  of  Lignitz,  and 
36  W.  of  Breflaw.  Long.  16.  23.  E.  Lat.  51.  3.  N. 

GOLD-FINCH,  in  ornithology.  See  Fringill.-.. 

Thefe  are  feed-birds  of  very  curious  colours,  and  which, 
were  they  not  fo  common  in  this  country,  would  probably  be 
very  much  efteemed. 

They  are  ufually  taken  about  Michaelmas,  and  foon  be¬ 
come  tame ;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their  fong. — They 
frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plum-trees,  making 
their  nefts  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon  apple-trees,  and  of 
wool;  quilting  the  infide  with  all  forts  of  hairs  they  find 
upon  the  ground.  They  breed  three  times  a-year;  and  the 
young  are  to  be  taken  with  the  neft  at  about  ten  days  old, 
and  fed  as  follows  : — Pound  fome  hemp-feed  very  fine  in  a 
mortar ;  then  lift  it  through  a  fieve,  and  add  to  it  as  much, 
wheat-bread  as  hemp-feed ;  and  likewile  a  little  flower  of 
canary-feeds:  then  with  a  fmall  ftick  or  quill,  take  up  as 
much  as  the  bignefs  of  a  white-pea,  and  give  them  feveraL 
times  a-day.  This  ought  to  be  made  freffi  every  day :-  for  if 
it  is  fuffered  to  four,  it  will  fpoil  their  ftomachs,  caufing 
them  to  caft  up  their  meat ;  which  if  they  do,  it-  is  very 
probable  that  they  will  die.-— Thefe  young  birds  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  warm  till  they  can  feed  themfelves,  for  they  are 
very  tender.  In  feeding,  be  fure  to  make  your  bird. clean  his. 
bill  and  mouth.  If  any  of  the  meat  falls  upon  his  feathers, 
take  it  off,  or  elfe  he  will  not  thrive.  Such  as  eat  hemp-feed, 
to  purge  them,  ffiould  have  the  feeds  of  melons,  fuccory,  and: 
mercury ;  or  elfe  let  them  have  lettuce  and  plantenc  fox  that 
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ipurpofe.  When  there  is  no  need,  of  purging,  give  them  two 
-or  three  times  a- week  a  little  fugar  or  loam  in  their-  meat,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cage ;  for  all  feeds  have  an  oilinefs,  fo 
that  if  they  have  not  lomething  to  abforb  it,  in  length  of  time 
■it  fouls  their  ftomachs,  and  brings  on  them  a  flux,  which  is 
very  dangerous. 

GOLDEN  ISLAND,  a  barren  itland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  or  gulf  of  Darien,  where  the  Scots  attempted  to  make  a 
fettlement  in  1698.  Long.  77.  10.  W.  Lat.  9.  o.  N. 

GOLDEN  RULES,  a  difiinguifhing  name  for  airy  pre- 
•trepts,  worthy  of  univerfal  cblervation.  A  better  indance 
cannot  be  given  than  in  “  The  twelve  true  old  golden  rules 
for  thofe  who  like  to  fare  better  than  they  now  do,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  thrive  and  grow  rich,”  publifhed  during  the 
late  fcarcity,  by  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor : 

1.  The  ready  penny  always  fetches  the  bed  bargain.  He  who 
Buys  upon  trufi,  mull:  not  complain  if  he  is  cheated.  The  fhop- 
keeper  fufipefts  his  cuitomer  who  buys  on  trujl,  and  thinks  that 
he  means  to  cheat,  and  never  to  pay;  and  therefore  he  takes 
.good  care  to  be  beforehand,  and  charges  high  accordingly. 

2.  The  bed  pennyworth  is  to  be  had  where  mod  fit  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  open  market ;  and  bargains  are  often  cheaper 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  day. — When  honed  men  have  done 
their  work,  it  is  better  for  them  to  go  to  market,  than  to  the' 
alehoufe. 

3.  When  times  are  hard,  why  fhould  we  make  them  harder 
•ft ill  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  be  taxed  once  by  government,  with¬ 
out  being  taxed  twice  by  folly,  thrice  by  drunkenaefs,  four 
.times  by  lazinefs,  and  fo  on  ? — A  good  man,  even  in  hard 
dimes,  will  do  twice  as  well,  as  a  bad  man  will  in  the  bed  of 
times.  Let  us  all  then  rife  up  againjl  ourfelves ,  who  thus  tax 
and  injure  ourfelves :  and  we  (hall  foon  find  that  the  times  will 
•mend.  Let  us  do  good  fo  ourfelves  at  home,  and  we  diall  be¬ 
come  happy  in  our  own  habitations ;  and  learn  that  it  is  a  true 
faying,  that  “  God  helps  thofe  who  help  themfelves.” 

4.  Time  is  our  efate  ;  it  is  our  moft  valuable  property.  If 
we  lofe  it,  or  wade  it,  we  can  never — never  purchafe  it  back 
again.  We  ought,  therefore,  not  to  have  an  idle  hour,  or 
‘throw  away  an  idle  penny.  While  we  employ  our  time  and 
our  property  (however  fmall  that  property  may  be)  to  the 
bed  advantage,  we  fhall  find  that  a  fortune  may  be  made  in 
any  fituation  of  life ;  and  that  the  poor  man,  who  once 
wanted  abidance  himfelf,  may  become  able  to  aflift  and  relieve 
.others. 

5.  buhi fry  will  make  a  man  a  purfe,  and  frugality  will 
-  find  him  firings  for  it.  Neither  the  purfe  nor  the  firings 

will  cod  him  any  thing.  He  who  has  it,  fliould  only  draw 
the  firings  as  frugality  dire£ts ;  and  he  will  be  fure  always  to 
find  a  ufeful  penny  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  fervants  of  in- 
duftry  are  known  by  their  livery;  it  is  always  •whole  and 
wholefome.  Idlenefs  travels  very  leifurely,  and  poverty  foon 
•overtakes  her.  Look  at  the  ragged  j, laves  of  idlenefs,  and 
judge  which  is  the  bed  mader  to  ferve; — Indudry,  or 
Idlenefs. 

6.  Marriage  is  honourable:  and  the  married  date,  when 

entered  into  with  prudence,  and  continued  in  with  diferetion, 
is  of  all  conditions  of  life  the  mofi  happy  ;  but  to  bring  a  wife 
home,  before  we  have  made  provifion  by  our  indudry  and 
prudence,  for  her  and  our  children,  or  to  choofe  a  wife,  who 
has  not,  by  attention  and  economy  on  her  part,  proved  herfelf 
fit  to  manage  a  family,  is  extremely  imprudent  and  improvident. 
Let,  therefore,  the  young  prepare  themfelves  for  the  married 
ftate,  by  treafuring  up  all  the  furplus  of  their  youthful  earn¬ 
ings,  and  they  will  marry  with  confidence,  and  live  together 
an- comfort.  , 

.  j .  .  Of  all  idolatry,  that  ever  debafed  any  favage  and  ig¬ 


norant  nation,  the  worflnp  of  the  gin  bottle  is  the  mod  dip 
graceful.  The  wordiipper  of  the  gin  bottle  becomes  unfit 
for  any  thing;  he  foon  rots  his  liver,  and  ruins  himfelf  and 
his  family. 

8.  He  who  does  not  make  his  family  comfortable,  will 
himfelf  never  be  happy  at  home-;  and  he  who  is  not  happy  at, 
home,  will  never  be  happy  any-where.— -Charity  begins  at 
home  :  the  hutband  and  wife,  who  can  hardly  keep  themfelves 
and  their  children,  fnould  not  keep  a  dog  to  fob  the  children 
of  part  of  their  food. 

9.  She  who  roafi:s  or  broils  her  meat,  waftes  half  of  it  in 
the  fire.  She  who  boils  it,  loles  half  of  it  in  the  water.  But 
when  the  good  wife  dews  her  meat  gently,  thickening  the 
liquor  with  a  little  meal,  ground  rice,  or  peafe  and  vegetables, 
and  making  it  favoyry  with  fried  onions,  herbs,  and  feafon- 
ing,  her  hutband  and  fhe  fare  much  better,  their  children 
thrive  and  grow  hearty  and  fiout,  and  their  money  goes  twice 
as  far. 

10.  When  you  dew  or  boil  your  meat,  if  you  leave  the 
vetfel  uncovered,  a  great  deal  of  the  bed  part  goes  off  and  is 
waded  in  deam  ;  and  when  you 'make  the  fire  in  a  wide  chim¬ 
ney,  with  a  large  open  throat,  there  is  at  lead  twice  as  much 
of  the  heat  goes  up  the  chimney,  as  ever  comes  into  the  room 
to  warm  the  family. 

11.  Sinning  is.  a  very  expenfive  occupation,-— A(k  thofe 
who  have  pratlifed  it;  they  can  tell  you  what  it  has  cod: 
them.  The  man  who  attempts  to  make  you  laugh  at  the  fear 
of  God  is  your  word  enemy.  In  fo  doing,  he  endeavours  to 
teach  you  to  be  alfo  your  own  bitter  and  irreconcileable  enemy 
for  ever,  both  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next. 

12.  Sin  is  the  greated  of  all  evils;  the  falvation  of  the 
foul  our  bed  good;  and  the  grace  of  God  our  richefi  treafure. 
Let  the  poor  man  find  his  way  to  the  cheapelt  market  on 
Saturday,  to  a  place  of  divine  worlhip  on  Sunday,  and,  like 
an  honed  man,  go  to  his  labour  on  Monday.  Following 
thefe  plain  directions,  he  may  be  twice  happy : — happy  here, 
and  happy  hereafter  to  all  eternity. 

GOLEITA,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Tunis  ;  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  the  fiege  of  Tunis,  and  kept  by  the  Chridians  feveral 
years.  It  is  29  miles  N.  of  Tunis.  Long.  10.  20.  E.  Lat. 
37.  10.  N. 

GOLLING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archbilhopric  of 
Saltzburg,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Saltzburg. 

GOLNAW,  a  town  of  Prudian  Pomerania,  feated  on  the 
Ilna,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Stetin.  Long.  14.  39.  E.  Lat.  cs. 

4 6.  N. 

GOMORRAH  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  plain 
or  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  in  Judaea,  dedroyed  together  with 
Sodom  by  fire  from  heaven,  on  account  of  the  wickednefs  of 
the  people.  To  determine  its  particular  fituation  at  prefent, 
is  impolfible. 

GOMMERN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  fituate  on  the 
Ehle,yeight  miles  S.E.  of  Magdeburg,  and  20  N.W.  of  Def- 
fau.  Long.  11.  30.  E.  Lat.  52.  5.  N. 

GOMS,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  which  gives  name  to  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  Valais.  It  is  33  miles  E.  of  Sion. 

GONAIVES,  a  fea-port  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo, 
with  an  excellent  harbour.  Long.  72.  26.  E.  Lat.  19. 
36.  N. 

GONAVE,  an  idand  in  the  W.  Indies,  near  the  W.  coad 
of  St.  Domingo.  Long.  73.  4.  W.  Lat.  18.  Jr.  N. 

GONDEGAMA,  or  Gondlacomma,  a  river  of  the 
peninfula  of  Hindoofian,  which  rlfes  near  Com  bam,  forms 
the  nominal  boundary  of  the  Carnatic  on  the  N.  and  enters 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  Mootapilly. 

GONDKECOURT,  a  town  of  France;  in  the  department 
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of  Meufe,  feated  on  the  Orney,  20  miles  S.  of  St.  Michel. 
Long.  5.  37.  E.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

GONDllEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Meurthe,  with  a  cattle,  and  a  magnificent  hofpital.  It 
(lands  on  a  hill,  on  the  river  Molelle,  eight  miles  from  Nanci. 
Long.  6.  9.  E.  Lat.  48.  40.  N. 

GONESSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Oife.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  King  Philip  Augultus,  and 
noted  for  the  goodnefs  of  its  bread,  whichSs  brought  twice  a- 
week  to  Paris.  It  is  feated  on  the  Crould,  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Paris.  Long.  2.  30.  E.  Lat.  48.  58.  N. 

GONGA,  an  ancient  town  of  Romania,  feated  near  thefea 
of  Marmora,  37  miles  N.  E.  of  Gallipoli.  Long.  37.  31. 
E.  Lat.  40.  53.  N. 

GONJAH,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  between  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  on  the  S.  and  Tombu£tou  on  the  N.  Gonjah,  the 
capital,  is  870  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Caffina.  Long.  6.  10.  W. 
Lat.  13.  20.  N. 

GOORACPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindoo  flan  Proper,  in  the 
country  of  Oude,  65  miles  E.  of  Fyzabad.  Long.  83.  35. 
E.  Lat.  26..  45.  N. 

GORITZ,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  in 
the  duchy  of  Carniok,  with  a  caltle,  feated  on  the  Lifonzo, 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Aquileia,  Long.  13.  30.  E.  Lat.  46. 
20.  N. 

GORKA.H,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame  name,  in 
Afia,  on  the  borders  of  Napaul,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Catmandu, 
and  200  N.  of  Benares.  Long.  84.  36.  E.  Lat.  28.  25.  N. 

GORZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Molelle. 
It  had  lately  a  rich  abbey,  and  is  feated  on  a  hill,  eight  miles 
S.W.  of  Metz. 

GOSSWEINSTEIN,  or  Gossmanstein,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Bamberg, 
20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bamberg,  and  23.  N.N.E.  of  Nuremberg. 
Long.  n.  19.  E.  Lat.  49.45;.  N. 

GOSTYNEN,  or  Gostavin,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Rava,  36  miles  N.E.  of  Rava.  Long.  20.  40.  E. 
Lat.  51.  54.  N. 

GOTTSBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  ofSchweid- 
nitz,  remarkable  for  its  filver  mines.  Near  it  is  likewife  a 
mine  of  gold,  but  it  is  not  worked.  It  is  12  miles  S.  W.  of 
Schweidnitz. 

GOTTSCHEE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Carniola,  23 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Laybacb,  and  160  S.S.W.  of  Vienna.  Long. 
44-  E.  Lat.  4j.  33'^. 

GOUDHDRST,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Maidttone,  and  44  S.E.  of  London. 
Long.  o.  31.  E.  Lat.  51.  8.  N. 

GOVERNOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mantuan,  feated 
on  the  Mincio,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Mantua.  Long.  10.  36.  E. 
Lat.  43.  4.  N. 

GOURA,  or  Gura,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Malovia,  belonging  to  the  bifhop  of  Pofnania.  Long.  2:. 
’50.  E.  Lat.  52.  1.  N. 

-  GOURAINCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Meufe,  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Verdun. 

GOURDON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lot,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Cahors.  Long.  1.24.  E.  Lat.  45. 
43-  N-.**  __  • 

GOUROCK,  a  town  in  Renfrewfhire,  on  a  bay  of  the 
frith  of  Clyde.  In  its  neighbourhood,  a  copper  mine  was 
lately  worked. 

GOWER,  the  peninfula'ted  extremity  of  Glamorganfhire, 
to  theW.  of  the  bay  of  Swanley.  It  has  very  lotty  lime-lloHe 
cliffs  next  the  lea,  whence  large  quantities  of  lime  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  Engliffi  counties  acfoft  the  Briltol  channel.  The 
Vol.  X. 


coaft  abounds  with  oyfters.  The  land  is  a  fertile  traft  of 
arable  and  pafture. 

Gower,  or  Gever.  See  Goar,  St,  Supp. 

GOZZI,  or  Gozes,  an  illand  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  S.  of  the  ifle  of  Candia,  12  miles  from  fort  Selino. 

GOZZO,  a  fortified  ill&nd  of  the  Mediterranean,  five 
miles  N.W.  of  Malta,  and  belonging  to  the  knights  of  that 
ifland. 

GRABOW,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  18  miles  S.  of  Schwerin.  Long.  11.  44.  E. 
Lat.  33.  26.  N. 

GRACCHUS  (Tiberius),  elected  tribune  of  the  Roman 
people,  demanded  in  the  fenate,  in  their  name,  the  execution 
of  the  Agrarian  law ;  by  which  all  perfons  pofleffing  above 
200  acres  of  land  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  furplus,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  citizens,  amongft  whom  an  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  them  was  to  be  made ;  having  carried  his  plan  into 
execution  by  violent  meafures,  he  fell  a  vidtim  to  his  zeal, 
being  aifaffinated  by  his  own  party,  133  B.C.  Caius,  his 
brother,  purlping  the  fame  fteps,  was  killed  by  the  conful 
Opimius,  12 1  B.C. 

GRACIAS  A  DIOS,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Honduras,  140  miles  E.  of  Guatimala.  Long.  72.  15.  W. 
Lat.  14.  30.  N. 

GRACIOSA,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Weftern  Iflands.  Its 
inhabitants  are  about  300,  and  its  produce  is  wheat,  wine. 
Butter,  and  cheefe.  Long.  27.  38.  W.  Lat.  39.  2.  N. 

Graciosa,  a  rocky,  barren,  uninhabited  iflind,  one  of  the 
Canaries,  to  the  N.  of  Lacerota.  It  is  three  miles  long,  and 
two  broad. 

GRAFTON,  a  village  in  Northamptonffiire,  between 
Stony  Stratford  and  Northampton,  where  there  is  a  manor- 
houfe  and  park,  given  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
whence  the  title  is  derived. 

GRAHAM’S  Muir,  between  the  Carron  Works  and  Fal¬ 
kirk,  in  Scotland,  a  field  celebrated  for  being  the  fpot  where 
Sir  William  Wallace,  in  1298,  cut  his  way  through  the  midit 
of  his  viftorious  enemies. 

GRAMAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lot, 
22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cahors.  Long.  1.  37.  E.  Lat.  44. 
47-  N. 

GRAN,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  with  an  archbifhop’s 
fee.  It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken,  but  lalt  of 
all  by  the  Aultrians,  in  1683.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube, 
87  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Vienna.  Long.  18.  6.  E.  Lat.  47. 
46.  N. 

GRANARY  ( Enajcl .)  In  the  8th  vol.  of  the  “  Letters 
and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  IVejl  of  England  Society,’’  See. 
Thomas  South,  el'q.  gives  a  defeription  of  a  cheap  and  effi¬ 
cacious  vent  liquor,  for  preferring  corn  on  ffiip- board.  This 
machine  confitts  of  a  forcing  pump,  with  perforated  tubes 
annexed  to  it ;  and  by  means  of  which  freffi  air  may  be  com¬ 
municated  to  every  part  of  the  cargo  — Mr.  South’s  air-veffel 
is,  for  the  lake  of  cheapnefs,  confined  to  a  diameter  of  10 
inches  j  but  he  oblVrves  that,  if  the  latter  be  enlarged  to  14 
inches,  the  effect  of  the  machine  will  be  nearly  doubled  ;  and 
if  the  length  of  the  trough  (by  the  luftion-valve)  be  extended 
10  inches,  a  power  will  be  obtained  capable  of  ventilating  a 
cargo  of  4O0  tons  in  the  courl'e  of  one  hour.  The  price  of  a 
ventilator  on  the  fmaller  plan,  is  computed  by  Mr.  South  at 
about  live  or  fix  guineas ;  one  on  a  larger  fcale  might  perhaps 
amount  to  twenty  guineas :  a  fum  which,  in  either  cafe,  en¬ 
hances  the  price  of  corn  only  at  a  rate  of  lefs  than  four  pence 
per  quarter,  on  the  firll  cargo.  Thefe  machines,  if  well 
painted  and  properly  preferred,  will  continue  uleful  for  many 
years. — A  more  minute  account  of  Mr.  South’s  invention  is 
S  Y 
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contained  in  the  volume  of  the  u  Letters ,”  8rc,  before  quoted, 
where  its  various  parts  are  fpecified  and  illuftrated  by  an  en¬ 
graving. 

To  preferve  corn  in  batns  or  granaries.  Dr.  Darwin  ob- 
ferves,  it  is  requifite  firft  to  make  them  dry,  and,  fecondly, 
to  keep  them  in  that  ftate;  becaufe  no  feeds  will  vegetate 
without  moifture.  In  order  to  dry  feeds,  the  heaps  fhould  be 
frequently  turned  over  in  warm  dry  weather  :  hence,  in  this 
climate,  the  doors  and  windows  of  granaries  fhould  open  to¬ 
wards  the'  fouth,  for  the  reception  of  the  warmth  of  the 
fun,  with  air-holes  round  the  building,  for  fufficient  venti¬ 
lation;  and  which  apertures  ought  to  be  flickered  from  rain 
or  fnow,  by  boards  placed  for  that  purpofe  on  the  outfide.— 
Heaps  of  corn  fhould  be  furrounded  with  planks,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  touching  either  brick  or  Hone  walls ;  be¬ 
caufe,  when  cold  north-eall  winds  are  fucceeded  by  moift  and 
warm  fouth-weft  winds,  fuch  walls  frequently  precipitate  the 
moifture  from  the  atmofphere,  and  communicate  it  to  thofe 
bodies  which  are  in  contadl  with  them. — According  to  Mr. 
Tull,  the  fafeft  method  of  preferring  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat  is,  to  dry  it  gradually  in  a  malt-kiln  on  a  hair-cloth, 
with  no  other  fuel  than  clean  ilraw,  and  with  a  heat  fcarcely 
exceeding  that  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  fun. — In  this 
temperature,  the  grain  is  to  remain  from  4  to  12  hours,  in 
proportion  to  its  previous  dampnefs.  The  vegetative  principle 
of  the  corn  is  not  ueftroyed  by  this  procefs ;  as  inltanc.es  have 
occurred  of  its  growing  when  fown,  after  it  had  been  thus 
kept  for  feven  years. 

GRANDEUR  and  Suelimity.  Thefe  terms  have  a 
double  fignification  :  they  commonly  fignify  the  quality  or 
circunrftance  in  objedls  by  which  the  emotions  of  grandeur 
and  fublimity  are  produced;  l'ometimes  the  emotions  thern- 
felves. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubjedl,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  im- 
preffion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of  an  objedl, 
abftradling  from  its  other  qualities,  fhould  be  afcertained. 
And  becaufe  abftradlion  is  a  mental  operation  of  forne  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  fafeft  method  for  judging  is,  to  choofe  a  plain 
object  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor  deformed,  if  fuch  a  one 
can  be  found.  The  plained:  that  occurs,  is  a  huge  rnafs  of 
rubbifh,  the  ruin  perhaps  of  fome  extenfive  budding ;  or  a 
large  heap  of  ftones,  fuch  as  are  colie  died  together  for  keep¬ 
ing  in  memory  a  battle  or  other  remarkable  event.  Such  an 
objedl,  which  in  miniature  would  be  perfectly  indifferent, 
makes  an  imprelfion  by  its  magnitude,  and  appears  agreeable. 
And  fuppofing  it  fo  large,  as  to  fill  the  eye,  and  to  prevent 
the  attention  from  wandering  upon  other  objedls,  the  im~ 
preffion  it  makes  will  be  fo  much  the  deeper.  ’  See  At¬ 
tention.  . 

But  though  a  plain  objedl  of  that  kind  be  agreeable,  it  is 
not  termed  grand  :  it  is  not  entitled  to  that  charadler,  unlefs, 
together  with  its  fize,  it  be  pofiefied  of  other  qualities  that 
contribute  to  beauty,  fuch  as  regularity,  proportion,  order,  or 
colour  :  and  according  to  the  number  of  fuch  qualities  com  ¬ 
bined  with  magnitude,  it  is  more  or  lefs  grand.  Thus  St. 
Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  the 
Alps  towering  above  the  clouds,,  a  great  arm  of  the  lea,  and 
above  all  a  clear  and  ferene  Iky,  are  grand;  becaufe,  befide 
their  fize,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a  disagreeable  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  not  grand.  A  large  building  agreeable  by  Its 
regularity  and  proportions,  is  grand;  and  yet  a  much  larger 
building  deftitute  of  regularity,  has  hot  the  leaft  tindlure  of 
grandeur.  A  tingle  regiment  in  battle-array,  makes  a  grand 
appearance;  which  the  furrounding  crowd  does  not,  though 
perhaps  ten  for  one  in  number.  And  a  regiment  where  the 
Men  are  all  in  one  livery  and  the  horfes  of  one  colour,  makes 


a  grander  appearance,  and  confequently  ftrikes  mere  terror, 
than  where  there  is  confufton  of  colour  and  drefs.  Thus 
greatnefs  or  magnitude  is. the  circumftance  that  diftinguifhes 
grandeur  from  beauty  :  agreeablenefs  is  the  genus,  of  which 
beauty  and  grandeur  are  Ipecies. 

The  emotion  ot  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  be  found 
an  additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  dodlrine.  That  this 
emotion  is  pleafant  in  b  high  degree,  requires  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  but  once  to  have  feen  a  grand  objedl :  and  if  an 
emotion  of  grandeur  be  pleafant,  its  caufe  or  object,  as  ofi- 
lerved  above,  mull  infallibly  be  agreeable  in  proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are-  not  more  diftindl, 
than  the  emotions  are  which  thefe  qualities  produce  in  a 
fpedlator.  ,  All  the  various  emotions  of  beauty  have  one 
common  character,  that  of  fweetnefs  and  gaiety.  The 
emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  different  charadler  :  a  large  objedt 
that  is  agreeable,  occupies'  the  whole  attention,  and  fwells  the 
heart  into  a  vivid  emotion,  which,  though  extremely  pleafant, 
is  rather  ferious  than  gay.  And  this  affords  a  good  reafon  for 
diftinguifhing  in  language  thefe  different  emotions.  The 
emotions  railed  by  colour,  by  regularity,  by  proportion,  and 
by  order,  have  luch  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  as  readily 
to  come  under  one  general  term,  viz.  the  emotion  of  beautij  ; 
but  the  emotion  of  grandeur  is  lb  different  from  -thefe  men¬ 
tioned,  as  to  merit  a  peculiar  name. 

Though  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  colour,  contribute 
to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty,  yet  thefe  qualities  are  not 
by  far  io  eilentlal  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  To  make 
out  that  propofition,  fome  preliminaries  are  requifite.  In  the 
firft  place,  the  mind,  not  being  totally  occupied  with  a  fmall 
objedl,  can  give  its  attention  at  the  fame  lime  to  every  minute 
part;  but  in  a  great  or  extenfive  objedl,  the  mind.  Being 
totally  occupied  with  the  capital  and  ftriking  parts,  has  no 
attention  left  for  thofe  that  are  little  or  indifferent.  In' the 
next  place,  two  fimiiar  objedls  appear  not  fimilar  when 
viewed  at  different  diftances  :  the  fimilar  parts  of  a  very  large 
objedl,  cannot  be  feen  but  at  different  diftances  ;  and  for  that 
reafon,  its  regularity,  and  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in 
lome  meafure  loft  to  the  eye ;  neither  are  the  irregularities 
of  a  very  large  objedl  fo  confpicuous  as  of  one  that  is  fmall. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  large  objedl  is  not  fo  agreeable  by  its 
regularity,  as  a  fmall  objedl ;  nor  fo  difagreeable  by  its-  ir¬ 
regularities. 

Thefe  confiderations  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur  is 
fatisfied  with  a  lefs  degree  of  regularity,  and  of  the  other 
qualities  mentioned,  than  is  requifite  for  beauty ;  which  may 
be  illuftrated  by  the  following  experiment.  Approaching  to  a 
fmall  conical  hill,  we  take  an  accurate  furvey  of  every  part, 
and  are  fenfible  of  the  llighteft  deviation  from  regularity  and 
proportion.  Suppofing  the  hill  to  be  confiderably  enlarged, 
fo  as  to  make  us  lefs  fenfible  of  its  regularity,  it  will  upon 
that  account  appear  lefs  beautiful.  It  will  not,  however, 
appear  lefs  agreeable,  becaufe  fome  flight  emotion  of  grandeur 
comes  in  place  of  what  is  loft  in  beauty.  And  at  laft,  when 
the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a  great  mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of 
beauty  that  is  left,  is  funk  in  its  grandeur..  Hence  it  is,  that 
a  towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the. llighteft  re- 
femblance  of  a  cone ;  and  a  chain  of  mountains  not  lefs  fo, 
though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of  order  and  proportion. 
We  require  a  fmall  furface  to.be  fmooth;  but  in  an  extenfive 
plain,  confiderable  inequalities  are  overlooked.  In  a  word, 
regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  colour,  contribute  to  gran¬ 
deur  as  well  as  to  beauty  ;  but  with  a  remarkable  difference, 
that  in  palling  from  fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  required  in 
the  fame  degree  of  p<;rfedlion.  This  remark  ferves  to  explain 
the  extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of  nature, 
when  lulficiently  enriched  and  diverfified  with,  objedls.  The 
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bulk  of  the  objefts  in  a  natural  landfcape  are  beautiful,  and 
fome  of  them  grand  a  flowing  river,  a  fpreading  oak,  a 
round  hill,  an  extended  plain,  are  delightful;  and  even  a 
rugged  rock,  or  barren  heath,  though  in  themfelves  difagree- 
able,  contribute  by  contrail  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole ; 
joining  to  thefe  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  mixture  of  light 
and  fliade,  and  the  fublime  canopy  fpread  over  all;  it  will 
not  appear  wonderful,  that  fo  extcnfive  a  groupe  of  fplendid 
objects  Ihould  fwell  the  heart  to  its  htmoll  bounds,  and  raife 
the  Itrongeft  emotion  of  grandeur.  The  fpe&ator  is  eonfcious 
ot  an  enthufiafm  which  cannot  bear  confinement,  nor  the 
ftridlnefs  of  regularity  and  order :  he  loves  to  range  at  large ; 
and  is  lo  enchanted  with  magnificent  objects,  as  to  overlook 
flight  beauties  or  deformities. 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  fome  meafure  to  works 
of  art.  In  a  fntall  building,  the  flighted;  irregularity  is  dif- 
agreeable :  but  in  a  magnificent  palace,  or  a  large  gothic 
church,  irregularities  are  let's  regarded.  In  an  epic  poem,  we 
pardon  many  negligences  that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a 
fonnet  or  epigram.  Notwithftanding  Inch  exceptions,  it 
may  be  juftly  laid  down  for  a  rule,  that  in  works  of  art, 
order  and  regularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles  ;  and 
hence  the  obfervation  of  Longinus,  “  In  works  of  art  wc  have 
regard  to  exa£l  proportion  :  in  thofe  of  nature,  to  grandeur 
and  magnificence.” 

The  lame  refleftions  are  in  a  good  meafure  applicable  to 
sublimity  :  particularly,  that,  like  grandeur,  it  is  a  fpecies 
of  agreeablenefs ;  that  a  beautiful  object  placed' high,  ap¬ 
pearing  more  agreeable  than  formerly,  produces  in  the  fpcc- 
tator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the  emotion  of  Sublimity ;  and 
that  the  perfeftion  of  order,  regularity,  and  proportion,  is 
lefs  required  in  objedts  placed  high,  or  at  a  dilianee,  than  at 
hand. 

GRANICUS  ( Encycl. ).  Authors  difagree  very  much 
about  the  number  of  the  Perfians  engaged  in  this  remarkable 
battle,  though  all  agree  that  they  were  vaftly  more  numerous 
than  the  Greeks.  Judin  and  Orofius  tell  us,  that  the  Perfian 
army  confided  of  600,000  foot  and  20,000  horfe;  Arrian 
makes  the  foot  amount  to  200,000  ;  but  Diodorus  tells  us, 
that  they  were  not  more  than  100,000  foot,  and  10,000 
horfe.  The  Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot, 
and  5000  horle.  The  Perfian  cavalry  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  in  order  to  oppofe  Alexander  wherever  he  fhould 
attempt  a  paffage ;  and  the  foot  were  ported  behind  the 
cavalry  on  an  eafy  afeent.  Parmenio  would  have  had  Alex¬ 
ander  to  allow  his  troops  fome  time  to  refrefh  themfelves; 
but  he  replied,  that,  after  having  eroded  the  Hellefpont,  it 
would  be  a  difgrace  to  him  and  his  troops  to  be  flopped  by  a 
rivulet.  Accordingly  a  proper  place  for  eroding  the  river  was 
no  fooner  found,  than  he  commanded  a  ttrong  detachment  of 
horfe  to  enter,  he  himfelf  following  with  the  right  wing  which 
he  commanded  in  perfon  ;  the  trumpets  in  the  mean  time 
founding,  and  loud  fliouts  of  joy  being  heard  through  the 
whole  army.  The  Perfians  let  dy  fuch  diowers  of  arrows 
againrt  the  detachment  of  Macedonian  horfe,  as  caufed  fome 
confudon ;  feveral  of  their  hordes  being  killed  or  wounded. 
As  they  drew  near  the  bank  a  mod;  bloody  engagement  en¬ 
dued  ;  the  Macedonians  attempting  to  land,  and  the  Perfians 
puflvtng  them  back  into  the  river.  Alexander,  who  obferved 
the  confufion  they  were  in,  took  the  command  of  them  him¬ 
felf;  and  landing  in  fpite  of  ail  oppofition,  obliged  the  Perfian 
cavalry,  after  an  obflinate  refiflance,  to  give  ground.  However, 
Spithrobates,  governor  of  Ionia,  and  fon-in-law  to  Darius, 
flill  maintained  his  ground,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  charge.  Alexander  advanced  full 
gallop  to  engage  him  ;  neither  did  he  decline  the  combat,  and 
ooth  were  flightly  wounded  at  the  firft  encounter.  Spithro- 


bates  having  thrown  his  javelin  without  effect,  advanced 
(word  in  hand  to  meet  his  antagonid,  who  ran  him  through 
with  his  pike  as  he  railed  his  arm  to  difeharge  a  blow  with  hi3 
feymitar.  But  Rofaces,  brother  to  Spithrobates,  at  the  fame- 
time  gave  Alexander  fuch  a  furious  blow  on  the  head  with  his 
battle-ax,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume,  and  (lightly  wounded 
him  through  the  helmet.  As  he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  blow, 
Ciitus  with  one  flroke  of  his  feymitar  cut  off  Ilofaces’s  head, 
and  thus  in  all  probability  faved  the  life  of  his  fovereign. 
The  Macedonians,  then,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
king,  attacked  the  Perfians  with  new  vigour,  who  foon  after 
betook  themfelves  to  flight.  '  Alexander  did  not  purfue  them  ; 
but  immediately  charged  the  enemy’s  foot  with  all  his  forces, 
who  bad  now  parted  the  river.  The  Perfians,  diflieartened 
at  the  defeat  of  their  cavalry,  made  no  great  refiflance.  The 
Greek  mercenaries  retired  in  good  order  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
whence  they  lent  deputies  to  Alexander,  defiring  leave  to- 
march  off  unmoletted.  But  he,  inftead  of  coming  to  a  parley 
with  them,  ruflied-  furioufly  into  the  middle  of  this  fmall 
body;  where  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  himfelf 
in  great  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces.  The  Greeks  defended 
themfelves  with  incredible  valour  for  a  Long  time,  but  were 
at  laft  almoft  er.'irely  cut  off.— In  this  battle  the  Perfians  are 
faid  to  have  loft  20,000  foot,  and  2,500  horfe,  and  the  Mace¬ 
donians  only  5  5  foot,  and  60  horfe. 

GRANT  (Francis),  Lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  lawyep  and 
judge  in  Scotland,  was  defeended  from  a  younger  branch  of 
the  family  -of  the  Grants  of  Grant  in  that  kingdom,  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1660.  When  he  commenced  ad¬ 
vocate  he  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  at  the  Revolution,  by 
oppofing  the  opinion  of  the  old  lawyers,  who  warmly  argHed 
on  the  inability  of  the  convention  of  eftates  to  make  any  dif- 
pofition  of  the  crown.  The  abilities  he  fliewed  in  favour  of 
the  revolution  recommended  him  to  an  extenfive  prablice  ;  in 
which  he  acquired  to  much  honour,  that  when  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  -two  kingdoms  was  in  agitation.  Queen  Anne  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  without  application,  created  him  a  baronet, 
with  a  view  of  fecuring  his  intereft  in  that  meafure  ;  and 
upon  the  fame  principle,  die  foon  after  created  him  a  judge, 
or  one  of  the  lords  of  feflion.  From  this  time,  according  to 
the  cuflom  of  Scotland,  he  was  ftyletl,  from  the  name  of  his 
eftate.  Lord  Cullen  ;  and  the  fame  good  qualities  that  re¬ 
commended  him  to  this  honourable  office,  v/ere  very  confpi- 
cuAus  in  the  difeharge  of  it ;  which  he  continued  for  20  years 
with  the  higheft  reputation,  when  a  period  was  put  to  his 
life  by  an  illnefs  which  laded  but  three  days.  He  expired 
without  any  agony  on  March  16th,  1726. 

His  character  is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica ;  where  it  is  obferved,  among  other  remarks  to  his 
honour,  “  that  as  an  advocate  he  was  indefatigable  in  the 
management  of  bufinefs ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fpared 
no  pains,  he  would  ufe  no  craft.  He  had  fo  high  an  idea  of 
the' dignity  of  his  profellion,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal 
to  neglect  any  honeft  means  of  coming  at  juftice,  or  to  make 
ufe  eff  any  arts  to  elude  it. 

“  In  refpeCl  to  fortune,  though  he  was  modeft  and  frugal, 
and  had  a  large  practice,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  avaricious. 
His  private  charities  were  very  confiderable,  and  grew  in  the 
lame  proportion  with  his  profits.  He  was,  befides,  very  feru- 
pulous  in  many  points  ;  he  would  not  fufter  a  juft  caule  to  be 
loft  through  a  client’s  want,  of  money.  He  was  fuch  an  enemy 
to  oppredion,  that  be  never  denied  his  afliftance  to  fuch  as  la¬ 
boured  under  it ;  and  with  refpett  to  the  clergy  of  all  profef- 
fions  (ia  Scotland),  his  confcience  obliged  him  to  ferve  them 
without  a  foe.  He  faw  their  wrongs  required  affiftanee,  and 
he  knew  their  circumftapCcs  would  not  admit  of  expence. 
Ilis  additions,  therefore,  to  his  paternal  eftate  were  much  infe- 
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rior  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  a  large  acceflion 
of  charafter  was  the  principal  produce  of  that  a&ivity  and  di¬ 
ligence  by  which  he  was  diftinguiffiecl  at  the  bar. 

“  When  his  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the  bench,  he  thought 
himfelf  accountable  to  God  and  man  for  his  condudt  in  that 
high  office;  and  that  deep  fenfe  of  his  duty,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  kept  him  ftridtly  to  it,  encouraged  and  fupported  him 
in  the  performance.  The  pleadings  in  Scotland  are  carried  on 
chiefly  in  writing,  which  renders  them  fometimes  very  prolix, 
fo  as  to  take  up  much  of  the  judge’s  time,  and  to  exercife 
alike  his  parts  and  his  patience  in  going  through  and  making 
himfelf  matter  of  them.  In  this  the  diligence  and  dexterity 
of  Lord  Cullen  were  equally  confpicuous :  he  went  through 
every  thing  that  came  into  his  hands  very  carefully,  and  lifted 
it  thoroughly ;  fo  that  the  lawyers  at  the  bar  never  found 
themfelves  too  ftrong  for  the  bench,  but  on  the  contrary  were 
often  told  many  things  by  his  lordfhip,  which  had  either  ef- 
caped  their  notice,  or  which  the  intereft  of  their  client  had  en¬ 
gaged  them  to  conceal.  As  his  attention  to  the  pleadings 
guided  him  to  the  real  merits  of  the  caule ;  fo  when  he  was 
once  mailer  of  thefe,  his  fecond  care  was  to  difpatch  it. 
He  knew,  that,  in  judicature,  the  next  fault  to  denying, 
was  delaying  juftice  ;  by  which  families  are  always  injured, 
and  too  often  ruined.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  had  provided 
againft  being  miftaken,  he  was  defirous  of  bringing  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  ffiort  decifion  j  and  as  he  was  very  folicitous  about 
the  former,  fo  the  parties  themfelves  helped  him  not  a  little 
as  to  the  latter.  Whenever  he  fat  as  lord  ordinary  ;  the  pa¬ 
per  of  caufes  was  remarkably  full,  for  his  reputation  being 
equally  eftabliffied  for  knowledge  and  integrity,  there  were 
none,  who  had  a  good  opinion  of  their  own  pretenfions,  but 
were  defirous  of  bringing  them  before  him,  and  not  many 
who  did  not  fit  down  fatisfied  with  his  decifion.  This  pre¬ 
vailed  more  efpecially  after  it  was  found  that  few  of  his  fen- 
tences  were  reverfed  ;  and  when  they  were,  it  was  commonly 
owing  to  himfelf :  for  if,  upon  mature  reflection,  or  upon 
new  reafons  offered  at  the  re-hearing,  he  faw  any  juft  ground 
for  altering  his  judgment,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  declaring 
it;  being  perfuaded,  that  it  was  more  manly,  as  well  as  more 
juft,  to  follow  truth,  than  to  fupport  opinion  :  and  his  con- 
duff  in  this  refpeft  had  a  right  effect ;  for  inftead  of  leffening, 
it  raift d  his  reputation. 

“  He  would  not,  however,  with  all  his  great  ftock  of 
knowledge,  experience,  and  probity,  truft  himfelf  in  matters 
of  blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  cafes  on  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  which  was  the  reafon  that,  though  often 
folicited,  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  ol  a  feat 
in  the  judiciary  court. 

“  He  was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much 
addicted  to  his  ftudies,  that  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity 
of  his  bufinefs  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great  attention  to  his 
charge  when  a  judge,  he  neverlhelefs  found  time  to  write  va¬ 
rious  treatiles,  on  very  different  and  important  fubjedts  :  fome 
political,  which  were  remarkably  well-timed,  and  highly  fer- 
viceable  to  the  government  :  others  of  a  moft  extenfive  na- 
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ture,  fuch  as  his  effays  on  law,  religion,  and  education,  which 
were  dedicated  to  his  prefent  Majefty  when  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
by  whole  command'  his  then  fecretary,  Mr.  Samuel  Moly- 
neaux,  -wrote  him  a  letter-  of  thanks,  in  which  were  many 
gracious  expreffions,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  piece,  as  to  its 
author.  He  compofed',  befides  thefe,  many  difcourfes  on 
literary  lubjeCts,  for  the  exercife  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
for  the  better  dilcovery  of  truth  ;  which  went  no  further  than 
his  own  clofet,  and  from  a  principle  of  modeity  were  not 
communicated  even  to  his  molt  intimate  friends. 

.  “  In  his  lordfhip’s  private  character  he  was  as  amiable  as 
he  was  refpedtable  in  his  public.  There  were  certain  circum- 


ftances  that  determined  him  to  part  with  an  eftate  that  was 
left  him  by  his  father  ;  and  it  being  forefeen  that  he  would 
employ  the  produce  of  it,  and  the  money  he  had  acquired  by 
his  profeffion,  in  a  new  purchafe,  there  were  many  decayed 
families  who  folicited  him  to  take  their  lands  upon  his  own 
terms,  relying  entirely  on  that  equity,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  the  rule  of  his  actions.  It  appeared  that  their  opinion 
of  him  was  perfectly  well  grounded.  For  being  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  lay  out  his  money  on  the  eftate  of  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  family,  who  had  a  debt  upon  it  of  more  than  it  was 
worth  ;  he  firft  put  their  affairs  into  order,  and  by  claffing 
the  different  demands,  and  eompromifing  a  variety  of  claims, 
fecured  fome  thoufand  pounds  to  the  heirs,  without  prejudice 
to  any,  and  of  which  they  had  never  been  poffefl’ed  but  from 
his  interpofition  and  vigilance  in  their  behalf :  fo  far  was  he 
either  from  making  any  advantage  to  himfelf  of  their  necelli- 
ties,  or  of  his  own  Drill  in  his  profeffion  ;  a  circumftance 
juftly  mentioned  to  his  honour,  and  which  is  an  equal  proof 
of  his  candor,-  generofity,  and  compaffion.  He  was  cha¬ 
ritable  without  oftencation,  difinterefted  in  his  friendffiips, 
and  beneficent  to  all  who  bad  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He 
was  not  only  firictly  juft ;  but  fo  free  from  any  fpecies  of 
avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  prudence 
and  diferetion,  finding  him  more  intent  on  the  bufinefs- com¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  others,  than  on  his  own,  took  upon  her- 
felf  the  care  of  placing  out  his  money ;  and  to  prevent  his 
poftponing,  as  he  -was  apt  to  do,  fuch  kind  of  affairs,  when 
lecurities  offered,  fhe  caufed  the  circumfiances  of  them  to  be 
ftated  in  the  form  of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion  upon 
his  own  concerns,  as  if  they  had  been  thofe  of  a  client. 
Thefe  little  circumftances  are  mentioned  as  more  expreffive  of 
his  temper,  than  adrions  of  another  kind  could  be  ;  becaufe, 
in  matters  of  importance,  men  either  add  from  habit,  or  from 
motives  that  the  world  Cannot  penetrate  ;  but,  in  things  of  a 
trivial  nature,  are  lefs  upon  their  guard,  ffiew  their  true  dif- 
pofition,  and  Hand  confeffed  for  what  they  are.” 

GRASMERE -WATER,  a  fmall  lake  of  Weftmoreland, 
to  the  W.  of  Ambletide.  Its  margin  is  hollowed  into  fmall 
bays,  with  bold  eminences ;  fome  of  rock,  fome  of  turf, 
that  half  conceal  and  vary  the  figure  of  the  lake.  From  the 
ftiore,  a  low  promontory  projects  far  into  the  water  ;  and  on 
it  Hands  a  white  village,  with  the  parifli  church  rifing  in  the 
midft  of  it. 

GRASON,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  the 
coaft  of  Sweden.  Long.  18.  20.  E.  Lat.  60.  12.  N. 

GRASS  ANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  18  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cirenza. 

GRASSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Var. 
It  was  lately  a  bilhop’s  fee;  and  is  feated  on  an  e  rinence,  15 
miles  W.  of  Nice.  Long.  6.  56.  E.  Lat.  43.  39.  N. 

Grasse,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude, 
feated  on  the  river  Othieu,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Courbiere,  18  miles  S  E.  of  Carcaffonne. 

GRATELEY,  a  village  in  Hampfhire,  on  the  S.E.  fide  of 
Q-uarley  hill,  in  the  road  from  Andover  to  Salilbury,  where, 
in  926,  King  Athelftan  held  a  grand  council  of  the  nobility. 
Near  it  is  a  great  Roman  camp,  and  on  Quarley  hill  is  a  large 
Britifli  camp. 

GRATES  ( Encycl .)  Grates  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
ufe  of  pit-coal,  which  requires  a  greater  draught  of  air  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  burning  freely,  than  any  other  kind  at  fuel.  Moft 
of  them  however  are  iff  contl rafted  for  the  purpofe,  and  are 
efpecially  injudicious,  Count  Rumford  obferves,  when  made 
of,  or  connected  to,  large  maffes  of  iron,  which  being  a  rapid 
conductor  of.  heat,  fends  off  a  large  portion  of ’what  the 
fuel  fupplies,  and  which  would  othefwife  be  reflected  into  the 
room.  No  fubftance  in  nature,  he  fays,  has  a  Jlj'ongcr  power 
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#f  reflating  heat  than  brick,  a  fa£t  both  underflood  and  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  culture  of  wall-fruit  :  it  is  therefore  of  confe- 
quence  to  have  as  little  iron  as  poffible  in  our  fire-places,  and 
as  much  brick  or  fire-flone.  See  Fire-place. 

Count  Rumford’s  cottage  and  gridiron  grates,  are  important 
contrivances  to  thofe  who  with  to  derive  a  great  deal  of  coin¬ 
fort  from  a  fmall  quantity  of  fuel.  But  for  this  end  it  is  ne- 
cetl'ary  to  have  the  fire- place  conftruifted  with  a  fcrupulous  re¬ 
gard  to  his  inllruCtion.-,  and  to  the  models  to  be  feen  at  the 
Royal  Inftitution. 

In  the  year  1791,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Charles  Collins,  of  Salifbury,  Wilts,  for  a  grate  on  a  new 
confirmation,  to  be  uled  either  in  or  out  of  a  chimney.  This 
invention  is  (aid  to  be  calculated  to  increafe  the  aCtion  of  the 
air  upon  fire,  by  augmenting  and  directing  the  palfage  of  the 
former  through  the  latter.  Thus  the  fire  may  be  rendered  fo 
intenle  as  to  prefent  a  perfect  white  heat ;  and,  as  the  draugh't 
of  air  is  very  great,  the  patentee  obferves,  that  “  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  the  nnignited  (moke  is  carried  down  into  the  fire  and 
there  confirmed,  inflead  of  palling  off  in  the  common  way.” 
To  effect  this  purpole,  he  confirm^*  one  or  more  air- fines 
provided  with  (tops,  by  which  he  may  at  pleafure  promote  the 
draught  of  air  to  the  requifite  degree  of  heat. 

Grates  of  this  conflruition  are  aflerted  to  be  very  ufeful  for 
light-houfes,  and  other  places  requiring  a  ftrong  fire,  fuch  as 
laboratories,  brew-houles,  (melting- furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  &c. 
—.For  a  more  circumftantial  account  of  this  patent,  we  muff 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Sth  vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and 
Manufuiiures. 

A  later  invention  is  that  of  Mr.  Burns’s  for  fire-grates  and 
fteves. 

The  obje6t  of  this  fuppofed  improvement  is  to  prevent  thofe 
difagreeable  currents  of  air  which  gufh  from  every  opening 
and  crevice  in  an  apartment  toward  the  fire-place,  and  all'o 
to  impart  greater  equality  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  room.  Thefe  objects  he  accomplices 
by  a  contrivance  fimilar  to  that  ufed  by  many  chemifts  for 
fupplying  their  furnaces  with  frelh  air.  In  lieu  of  cur  prefent 
lloves  or  grates,  he  fiibflitutes  an  urn-lhaped  Rove  (landing  in 
the  chimney,  having  an  opening  in  front  to  fliew  the  fire,  and 
fupplied  with  air  from  without  the  houfe,  where  practicable, 
by  means  of  a  tube  communicating  with  the  fire,  palling 
through  the  pedefial  of  the  Rove,  and  conducted  through  the 
hearth,  in  whatever  manner  is  mod  convenient,  to  the  out- 
Rde  of  the  houfe.  Where  the  tube  cannot  be  thus  made  to 
communicate  with  the  external  atmofpheric  air,  it  is  con¬ 
duced  to  a  cellar  or  any  other  cool  part  of  the  houfe,  whence 
the  fire  draws  its  requifite  fupplies  of  air,  and  at  the  fame 
time  creates  a  wholefome  circulation  in  the  air  of  that  cellar 
or  other  room.  The  afhes  fall  into  a  metal  drawer,  where 
they  remain  concealed  from  view,  and  iu  which  they  are  re¬ 
moved  at  once  without  raifing  any  dull  in  the  apartment. 

Thofe  who  attempt  to  appreciate  inventions  of  this  kind, 
fiiould  examine  well  whether  they  are  not  (many  of  them) 
confiruCed  on  falle  principles;  not  perhaps  as  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  but  the  application  of  heat.  ' 

GRAUDENTZ,  a  town  of  Poland^  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm,  with  a  cafile ;  feated  on  the  Vifiula,  30  miles  N.  of 
Thorn,  and  no  N.W.  of  Warfaw.  Long.  18.  C2.  E.  Lat. 
53-  36.  N. 

GRAVEN  MACHEREN,  a  town  of  Luxemburg,  on 
the  Mofelle,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Luxemburg.  It  was  lacked 
and  burnt,  in  1  55a,  bv  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg. 

GRAVENWERT,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  42  miles 
E  N.E.  of  Nuremberg. 

GR  AVESANDE,  a  town  of  Holland,  where  the  ancient 
9  counts  of  Holland  refided.  It  is  (even  miles  W.  of  Delft. 
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GRAULHET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Tarn,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Cafires. 

GRAY’S  THURROCK,  a  town  in  Effex,  with  a  market 
on  Thurfday,  feated  on  the  Thames,  24  miles  E.  of  London, 
Long.  o.  24.  E.  Lat.  51.  26.  N. 

G11E3ENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Heffe  Caffe!,  12  miles  N.W.  ofCaffel,  and  16  N.N.E, 
of  Naumburg.  Long.  8.  58.  E.  Lat.  51.  16.  N. 

GREENLAW,  the  county-town  of  Berwickfhire,  feated 
on  a  river  that  joins  the  Tweed,  before  it  reaches  Berwick, 
It  is  17  miles  W.  by  S.  of  that  town.  Long.  2.  18.  W. 
Lat.  53.  43.  N. 

GREENSBURGH,  the  county- town  of  Weffmoreland,  in 
Pennlylvania,  178  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Long. 
78  36.  W.  Lat.  40.  8.  N. 

GREENSTEI),  a  village  in  Effex,  one  mile  W.  of  Chip¬ 
ping  Ongar,  remarkable  for  its  little  church  (built  prior  to 
the  Conqueft),  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  placed  in  rows. 

GREIFFENHAGEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  37  miles 
N.  of  Cufirin.  Long.  15.  9.  E.  Lat.  33.  12.  N. 

GREIN,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auflria,  fituate  on 
the  Danube,  62  miles  W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  18.  5.  E.  Lat. 
48.  16.  N. 

GRE1TZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Voightland,  with 
fome  fluff  manufactures  ;  fituate  on  a  fmall  river,  which  runs 
into  the  Elder,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Zwickau. 

GRENADA  ( Encycl.) .  See  Granada. 

GREVENBROICH,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the  duchy 
of  Juliers,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Juliers.  Long.  6.  18.  E. 
Lat.  51.6.  N. 

GREUSSEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Schwaitzburg,  16  miles  N.  of  Erfurt,  and  18  E.  of  Muhk- 
haufen.  Long.  10.  45.  E.  Lat.  31.  6.  N. 

GRIESSEWALDE,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  24  miles  . 
S.S.E.  of  Stralfund.  Long.  11.  18.  E.  Lat.  54.  4.  N. 

.GRIFFENHAKEN,  a  town  of  Prufiian  Pomerania,  in 
the  duchy  of  Stetin,  feated  on  the  Oder,  oppofite  Gartz. 
Long.  14.  42.  E.  Lat.  53.  25.  N. 

GRIMBERGEN,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  with  an 
abbey  and  a  cafile,  fix  miles  N",  of  Bruffels.  Long.  4..  27.  E. 
Lat.  50.  57,  N. 

GRIMM,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  with  a  cita¬ 
del,  feated  on  the  Muldaw,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Leipfic.  Long, 
12.  33.  E.  Lat.  51.  13.  N. 

GRIMMEN,  a  town  of  Swedifh  Pomerania,  five  miles  S. 
•of  Stralfund.  Long.  13.  27.  E.  Lat.  54.  12.  N. 

GRIMPERG,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of  Treves,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Treves.  Long.  6.  59.  E. 
Lat.  49.  33.  N. 

GRIMSBY,  Great  (Encycl.).  The  market  at  this  place 
is  on  Friday  only. 

GRINDELVVALD,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  (eated  among  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  a  celebrated 
Glacier,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Thun.  Long.  7.  43.  E.  Lat.  46. 
27.  N. 

GROHNDE,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  Wefer. 
Near  it  is  a  monument  of  Hone,  ereCted  in  memory  of  a 
bloody  battle  fougl  therein  1  321.  Itis  nir  emilesS.  of  Hamelin. 

GROLL,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  in  the  county  of 
Zutphen.  It  was  often  taken  and  retaken  iti  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards.  The  F'rench  took  it  in  the 
year  1672,  and  demoliflied  the  fortifications.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Slinghe,  13  miles  S  E.  of  Zutphen. 

GROSSA,  an  illand  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
near  the  coalt  of  the  county  of  Zara.  It  is  30  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  belongs  to  the  Venetians, 
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GROSE  (Francis),  a  diftinguiftied  antiquarian,  born  about 
the  year  1731,  was  the  ton  of  Mr.  Francis  Grole  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  jeweller,  who  filled  up  the  coronation  crown  of  George 
II.  'By  his  father  he  was  left  an  independent  fortune,  which 
he  was  not  of  a  difpofition  to  add  to,  or  even  to  preferve. 
H  aving  once  had  a  conjmiriion  in  the  army,  he  entered  into 
the  Surrey  militia,  of  which  he  became  adjutant  and  pay- 
raafter;  but  fo  much  had  difiipation  taken  poffeflion  of  him, 
that  in  a  fituation  which  above  all  others  required  attention, 
he  was  fo  carelefs  as  to  have  for  fome  time  (as  he  ufed  plea- 
fantly  to  tell)  only  two  books  of  accounts,  viz,  his  right' 
and  left  hand  pockets.  In  the  one  he  received,  and  from  the 
other  paid  ;  and  this  too  with  a  want  of  circumfpe&ion  which 
may  he  readily  fuppofed  from  fuch  a  mode  of  book-keeping. 
His  Ioffes  on  this  occaiion  routed  his  latent  talents,  W  ith  a  good 
clailical  education  he  united  a  fine  talte  for  drawing ;  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  his  friends,  as  well  as  prompted  by  his  fituation, 
he  undertook  the  work  from  which  he  derived  both  profit 
and  reputation  ;  we  mean,  his  Views  of  Antiquities  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  which  he  firft  began  to  publifh  in  numbers 
in  the  year  1773,  and  finifhed  in  the  year  17 76.  The  next 
year  he  added  two  more  volumes  to  his  Englith  Views,  in 
which  he  included  the  iilands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerley, , which 
were  completed  in  1787.  This  work  anfwered  his  mod  fan- 
guine  expectations  ;  and,  from  the  time  he  began  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  continued  without  intermilfion  to  publifh  va¬ 
rious  works  (a  lilt  of  which  we  fubjoin),  generally  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  literary  reputation,  and  almoft  always  to  the 
benefit  of  his  finances.  His  wit  and  good-humour  were  the 
abundant  fource  of  fatisfaftion  to  himfelf,  and  entertainment 
to  his  fiiends.  He  vifited  almoit  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  uras  well  received  wherever  he  went.  In  the  fummer  of 
1789  hefet  out  on  a  tour  in  Scotland  5  therefultof  which  he 
began  to  communicate  to  the  public  in  1790  in  numbers. 
Before  he  had  concluded  this  work,  he  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
intending  to  furnifh  that  kingdom  with  views  and  deferiptions 
of  her  antiquities,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  executed  thofe 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  foon  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  being 
at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Hone  there,  he  died  fuddenly  of  an  apo¬ 
plectic  fit,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1791,  and  was  interred  in 
Dublin.  His  natural  tendency  was  to  humour,  in  which  he 
excelled  both  bv  the  feleCtion  of  anecdotes  and  his  manner  of 
telling  them  :  it  may  be  laid,  too,  that  his  figure  (extremely 
uncouth  and  bulky)  rather  affifted'  him,  for  it  was  in  fact  the 
very  title  page  to  a  joke.  Re  had  neither  the  pride  nor  malig¬ 
nity  of  aut’norfhip  :  he  felt  the  independency  of  his  own  talents, 
and  was  fatisfied  with  them,  without  degrading  others.  His 
friendfhips  were  of  the  fame  caft ;  conliant  and  fincere,  over¬ 
looking  fome  faults,  and  feeking  out  greater  virtues.  He 
had  a  good  heart  ;  and,  abating  thofe  little  indilcretions  natu¬ 
ral  to  molt  men,  could  do  no  wrong. 

He  married  at  Canterbury,  and  refided  there  fome  years, 
much  beloved  and  refpedted  for  his  wit  and  vivacity.  He 
had  two  fons,  Francis  Grofe,  a  major  in  the  army,  who,  after 
feveral  campaigns  in  America,  was  appointed  in  1790  deputy 
governor  of  the  new  fettlement  at  Botany  Bay  5  and  Onflow 
Grofe,  in  theffervice-of  the  Eaff-India  Company,  lately  de- 
ceafed.  Betides  thefe  he  had  two  daughters  both  living. 

His  works  are  as  follow  :  1.  The  Antiquities  of  England 

and  Wales,  8  vols.  410.  and  8vo.  2.  The  Antiquities  of 
Scotland,  2  vols.  qto.  and  Svo.  3.  The  Antiquities  of  Ire¬ 
land,  2  vols.  4to.  and  Svo.  4.  A  Treatite  on  ancient  Armour 
and  Weapons,  410.1785.  5.  A  Claflical  Dictionary  of  the 

Vulgar  Tongue,  8vo.  1785.  6.  Military  Antiquities;  being 

Hiftory  of  the  Englith  Army  from  the  Conqueft  to  the 
pretent  time,  2  vols.  4tp.  1788.  7.  The  Hiftory  of  Dover  Caftle, 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Danel!,  4to  x-~35.  8.  A  Provincial  Gloflary, 


with  a  Collection  of  local  Proverbs  and  popular- Superftifions, 
Svo.  1788.  9.  Rules  for  drawing  Caricatures,  Svo,  17^8, 

10.  Supplement  to  the  Treatite  on  Ancient  Armour  and  Wea¬ 
pons,  qto.  1789.  11.  A  Guide  to  Health,  Beauty,  Honour, 

and  Riches;  being  a  Collection  of  humourous  Advertifements, 
pointing  out  the  Means  to  obtain  thofe  B Sellings  ;  with  a 
luitable  introductory  Preface,  Svo.  12.  The  Olio;  being  a 
Collection  of  Efl'ays  in  Svo.  179.3. 

GROSETTO,  a  town  of  Tulcany,  with  a  caftle  and  a 
bifliop’s  fee ;  fituhte  hear  the  fea,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Sienna. 
Long.  11.  1.  E.  Lat.  42.  40.  N. 

GROYNE,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Gallicia,  which  enters  the 
bay  of  Bifcay,  at  Corunna. 

GRUCKFELDT,  a  town  of  Carinthia,  with  a  cattle,  on 
the  river  Save.  Long.  15.  4c.  E.  Lat.  46.  7.  N. 

GRUNBERG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  principality  of 
Upper  Heli'e,  where  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race  and 
Charlemagne  held  their  court.  It  is  10  miles’E.  of  Giefen, 
and  28  W.  ot  Fulda.  > 

Gkuvseeg,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau,  furrounded  with  vineyards.  Here  is  a  manufacture 
of  cloth.  It  is  12  miles  N.  of  Freyltadt,  and  24  N.W.  of 
Glogau. 

GRUNDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunf- 
wick,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Harts.  Long.  15.  35.  E. 
Lat.  52.  10.  N. 

GRUNHAYN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Ergzeburg,  46. miles  W.S.W.  of  Drefden.  Long.  12.  4 6.  E. 
Lat.  50.  32.  N. 

GRUNIN GEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Halberfiadt,  on  the  river  Felke.  Long.  11.41.E. 
Lat.  52.  4.  N. 

GRUNSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Leiningen,  22  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Spire,  and  28  S.  of  Mentz.  Long.  7.  58.  E.  Lat.  49.  32. N. 

GUACOCKINGO,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Mexico.  Long.  99.  45.  W.  Lat.  19.  36.  N. 

GUADARAMA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  great  trade  in  cheefe.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Guadarama,  2.5  miles  N.W.  of  Madrid.  Long.  3.  48.  W. 
Lat.  41.  45.  -N. 

GUADRAMIRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  33  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Salamanca. 

GUARDAMAR,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Valentia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Segura.  The  chief  trade  confifts  in  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  fait.  It  is  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Alicant.  Long.  o. 
18.  W.  Lat.  38.  7.  N. 

GUARMA,  a  fea-port  of  Peru,  120  miles  N.W.  of  Lima, 
Long.  77.  49.  W.  Lat.  10.  10.  S. 

GUASTO,  or  Vasto,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citeriore,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Lanciano, 
Long.  15.  6.  E.  Lat.  42.  15.  N. 

GUAYAQUIL,  a  fea-port  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito,  and  the  capital  of  a  jurifdiCtion  of  the  fame  name. 
Tt  is  defended  by  three  ffrong  forts,  and  fituate  on  the  river 
Guayaquil,  at  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil,  140 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Paita,  and  150  S.S.W.  of  Quito.  Long. 
78.  36.  W.  Lat.  2.  12.  S. 

GUERCHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ifie 
and  Vilaine.  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rennes.  Long.  1.  20.  V.  . 
Lat.  47.  57,  N.  . 

GUERGELA,  a  town  of  Barbary,  in  Biledulgerid,  80 
miles  S.  of  Mount  Atlas.  Long.  4.  50.  E.  Lat.  31.  45.  N. 

GUERNSEY  ( Encycl Of  this  ifland,  Dr.  Campbell 
gives  the  following  account :  “  It  lies  20  leagues  fouth-yveft 
from  Weymouth  in  Dorfetfliire,  between  eight  and  nine 
leagues  weft  from  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  13  fouth  of  Bi  t- 
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tagne,  feven  north-weft  from  Jerfey,  five  fouth-weft  of  Alder¬ 
ney,  and  two  weft  from  Sarke.  In  length  from  north-eaft  to 
fouth-weft,  about  twelve  miles;  in  breadth,  from  fouth  to  north, 
about  nine ;  in  circumfefence,  upwards  of  30;  containing 
■  o  fquare  miles,  or  32,000  acres.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
temperate ;  not  fubje-Ct  to  exceflive  heats,  much  lefs  to  fevered 
cold  ;  fotnewhat  windy  ;  but,  taking  all  things  together, 
equally  healthy  and  pleafant.  The  foil  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
rich  and  fertile  ;  the  country,  though  lufficiently  enclofed  with 
ftone  fences,  yet  more  open  than  in  Jerfey,  and  as  capable  of 
cultivation  of  every  kind.  On  the  north  fide,  the  coaft  is 
commonly  low  and  fiat,  rifing  gradually,  fo  that  on  the  fouth 
fide  the  cliffs  are  of  a  prodigious  height.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  variegated  with  hills  and  little  eminences,  and  to¬ 
lerably  well  watered  with  fprings  and  (harp  gravelly  ftreams. 
There  was  formerly  a  fine  lake,  about  half  a  league  in  extent, 
now  filled  up,  and  turned  into  a  meadow  ;  but  many  gentle¬ 
men  have  ftill  very  beautiful  and  convenient  fifti-ponds. 

“  There  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world  more  capable 
of  improvement.  Mod  of  the  rifing  grounds  afford  a  fhort 
thick  grafis,  equally  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  fncculent  as 
pafiure.  Roots  and  herbs  it  produces  of  all  kinds,  efculent, 
medicinal,  and  aromatic  5  with  a  probation  of  flowers  that 
grow  wild,  and  are  exquifitely  fragrant.  All  fort  of  fhrubs 
and  fruit-trees  flourifh  here  :  and  there  is  fome,  though  but 
little,  timber  ;  not  through  any  defeat  of  foil  or  climate,  but 
becaufe  they  cannot  conveniently  afford  it  room.  Grain  they 
have  of  every  fpecies  we  cultivate  in  Britain,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  wheat ;  and  though  they  have  not  either  lime,  chalk, 
or  marie,  yet  the  fea-wreck  anfwers  all  the  intention  of  ma¬ 
nure,  fc  well  as  to  keep  their  ground  in  conftant  heart. 
They  have  large  quantities  of  theep,  but  fmall  in  fize ;  and 
had  formerly  a  very  Angular  breed,  of  which  the  ewes  had 
four  horns,  and  the  rams  fix  ;  but  thele  are  now  become  very 
fcarce.  Their  black  cattle  are  in  fuch  abundance,  as  not 
only  to  fupport  their  own  ufes,  but  to  furnifh  alio  a  confi- 
dcrable  exportation :  and  their  horfes,  though  but  little,  are 
equally  ftrong  and  hardy.  The  lea  alfo  furnifhes  a  prodigious 
variety  as  well  as  plenty  of  filh,  more  eipecially  red  and  grey 
mullet,  excellent  mackarel,  and  above  all,  conger-eels.  To 
thele  advantages  we  may  add,  the  Angular  privilege  of  being 
free  from  all  venomous  creatures. 

“  There  are  in  this  ifland  ten  parifhes,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  feveral  vintons,  for  the  more  eat’y  management 
of  affairs,  civil,  eeclefiattical,  and  military,  and  the  choice 
of  their  refpedtive  officers  and  magiftrates.  Though  the 
country  is  very  fully  peopled,  yet  the  houles  are  {battered  up 
and  down,  according  to  the  humour  or  the  conveniency  of  the 
inhabitants  :  fo  that  there  is,  properly  fpeaking,  but  one 
town  in  the  ifland,  which  is  likewife  the  only  haven  of  any 
refort ;  though  there  are  fome  creeks  on  the  north  and  welt 
tides  of  the  ifland,  fuch  as  Bazon,  L’Aucreffe,  Ferminer, 
St.  Sampfon,  and  the  Weft  Paifage.  All  thefe  porls  are  in 
a  ltat'e  of  nature  ;  but  might  be  certainly  improved  and  forti¬ 
fied,  which  would  be  productive  of  many  advantages  to  the 
itland  ;  as  was  long  ago  oblerved  and  propofed  to  government 
by  Captain  Yarranton.  Jn  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
when  the  French  formed  an  infidious  defign  of  making  them- 
felves  maflers  of  this  ifle  by  treachery,  it  left  fuch  an  impref- 
fion  on  his  fbajefty’s  mind,  that  fome  years  after  he  fent  over 
the  Lord  Dartmouth,  accompanied  by  certain^nginecrs,  who 
difcovered  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  ifle,  a  deep  bay, 
which,  by  the  help  of  a  mole,  might  cover  a  numerous  fqua- 
dron,  even  of  Clips  of  the  line,  under  the  protection  of  what 
was  alfo  intended  to  be  built,  a  Itrong  caftle  :  but  his  exche¬ 
quer  being  exhaufted,  this  neceffary  work  was  never  carried 
into  .execution*  As  this  port  would  look  lull  into  the  channel. 


it  deferves  consideration,  how  far  it  might  be  ufeful  to  us  in 
the  time  of  a  French  war,  and  of  what  infinite  detriment  it 
might  prove  if  this  ifland  fhould  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies. 

“  The  inhabitants  are  very  induftrious  in  their  refpeCIive 
employments ;  naturally  fober,  frugal  in  their  manner  of 
living,  honeft  in  their  dealings,  fincerc  in  their  religion, 
which  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  loyal  to  their 
princes,  as  well  as  fteady  to  the  Britifh  intereft.  They  are, 
however,  referved  to  a  degree  that  makes  them  fometimes 
thought  morofe ;  they  are  fomewbat  fufpicious  ;  and,  which, 
is  their  greateft  error,  they  are,  or  at  leaft  were,  very  litigious. 
They  are  good  hufbandmen  in  their  own  way,  and  manage 
the  fea-wreek  (which  flrftferves  the  poor  people  for  fuel,  and 
then  its  allies  are  employed  by  thofe  in  better  circumftances 
for  manure)  with  great  (kill,  and  under  very  prudent  regula¬ 
tions.  The  wreck  is  cut  in  fummer,  and  about  the  vernal 
equinox,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  magiftrates,  and  when 
dried,  diftributed  by  their  order.  As  for  the  winter-wreck, 
which  after  dorms  is  thrown  in  large  quantities  on  the  coaft; 
this  is  alfo  equitably  divided,  and  being  ftrewed  wet,  and  fo 
ploughed  into  the  ground,  renders  it,  continually  fertile.  They 
have  a  ftronger  turn,  however,  to  grazing,  than  to  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  though  they  bring  in  annually  fome  corn,  yet  in 
the  fame  fpace  they  fend  out  a  few  hundred  cattle.  They  are 
ftill  more  inclined  to  orchards,  which  enables  them  to  make 
many  thoufand  hogfheads  of  cyder  every  year ;  of  which,  it 
being  the  common  drink  of  the  people,  they  export  but  little. 
The  woollen  is  their  principal  manufacture,  for  the  carrying 
on  of  which  they  are  allowed  to  import  2000  tons  from 
England,  which  they  work  up  chiefly  in  ftockings,  waiftcoats, 
and  breeches.  They  rhight  certainly  make  their  fifhery  turn 
to  profit,  more  efpecially  as  oF  late  years  they  have  let  up 
fait  works ;  and  yet,  except  lobfters,  I  never  heard  that  any 
of  their  fi ill  went  to  a  foreign  market.  Our  French  and 
Portugal  merchants  have  large  ftocks  of  wine  here,  which 
tjiey  import  as  they  have  occaiion.  As  they  are  enabled,  by 
this  method,  to  keep  it  to  a  proper  age  before  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  the  duty,  it  feems  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  by  putting  it  in  their  power  both  to  buy  and  fell  cheaper  : 
as  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  refit  of  warehoules,  the  fub- 
fifting  factors  and  their  fervants,  the  refort  of  fhips  employed 
iii  this  trade,  it  muft  be  very  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland.  It  is  a  point  of  juft  ice  to  obferve,  that  this 
manner  of  depofiting  wines,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
lmuggling  ;  a  practice  equally  injurious  to  the  interefts  of 
this  country  and  to  the  people  of  Gucrnfey,  as  it  breeds  few 
feamen,  is  carried  on  in  very  fmall  veffels,  and  upon  the 
whole  is  not  only  an  infamous,  but  a  very  unprofitable  kind  of 
traffic.  Heretofore,  merchants  of  this  ifle  traded  to  moft 
parts  of  Europe,  and  had  feveral  ftout  fliips  of  their  own  ; 
and  if  this  vile  practice  was  abol idled,  as  it  might  eafdy  be, 
without  any  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  they 
would  foQji  find  their  account  in.  it,  by  the  revival  off  many 
lucrative  branches  of  commerce.  As  they  take  away  from 
England  fome  of  the  neceffaries,  and  almoft  ail  the  conve¬ 
niences,  of  life,  fuch  as  corn,  malt-liquor,  fugars,  fpices, 
coals,  houfehold-furniture,  many  fpecies  of  the  iron  and 
leather  manufactures,  grocery,  haberdafliery,  and  hard-wares, 
the  balance  is  greatly  in  our  favour  ;  and  muft  continually 
increafe,  in  proportion  as  they  augment  in  number,  and 
grow  leafier  in  circumftances.  At  prefont,  upon  a  very 
moderate  computation,  there  are  in  Gucrnfey  upwards  ol 
15,000  fouls. 

“  The  feveral  iflets  and  vaft  chains  of  rocks  that  fur  round 
this  country  on  every  fide,  and  caufe  fuch  a  variety  of  tides 
and  currents,  add  much  to  the  fecurity  of  the  place,  by  rui- 
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dering  it  equally  difficult  and  dangerous  for  {hips  to  approach 
it,  unlefs  they  have  pilots  aboard  extremely  well  acquainted 
with  thecoaft.  .  On  the  fouth  fide,  the  cliffs  are  prodigioufly 
high  ;  fo  that  the  old  writers  lay,  it  looks  like  a  park  in  the 
lea,  impaled  with  rocks.  On  the  weft  fide  lie  the  Hanoys, 
or,  as  the  French  write  them,  Hanovaux,  which  cover  that 
coaft  fo  eftfiCtually,  that  a  defcent  there  is  little  to  he  feared. 
At  the  north-wifi:  extremity  lies  a  little  ifland  called  the  IJowc  ; 
which  would  be  a  very  convenient  place  tor  a  (alt-work,  glafs- 
lioufe,  or  manufactory  of  foap.  At  the  north-eaft  extremity 
we  meet  with  St.  Michael  in  the  Vale,  a  peninfula  fome  miles 
in  extent,  connected  with  Guernfey  by  a  very  narrow  ifthmus, 
with  bays  that  might  be  rendered  ufeful  on  both  fides.  This 
peninfula  is  likewife  guarded  by  rocks  and  diets,  the  molt 
confiderable  of  which  are  the  Bryants,  the  Hummet,  and 
the  Hays.  South-eaft  from  the  vale,  lies  the  iftand  ot  Harnet, 
or  Arne,  about  a  league  in  compafs,  formerly  delert,  but 
now  cultivated.  At  a  league  fouth  from  thence  lies  Briehoe, 
of  lefts  extent  ;  and  between  both,  the  little  iftand  of  Gythau, 
or  Jethau,  which  ferves  the  governor  for  a  kind  of  park,  or 
rather  paddock. 

GUETA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  60  miles  E.  of 
Madrid.  Long.  i.  56.  W.  Lat.  40.  22.  N. 

GUGLINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg,  fituate  on  the  Zaber,  18  miles  N.  of  Stutgard, 
and  22  S.S.E.  of  Heidelberg.  Long.  8.  36.  E.  Lat.  49. 

2.  N. 

GUILLAIN,  St.  a  town  of  Auftrian  Hainanlt,  feated  in 
marfhy  land,  on  the  river  Haifne,  fix  miles  W.  of  Mons. 
Long.  3.  53.  El.  Lat.  50.  27,  N. 

GUILLESTREE,  a  town  and  callle  in  the  Alps,  once 
belonging  to  Dauphiny,  in  France,  It  was  taken  by  Prince 
Eugene  in  1692,  and  is  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Embrun.  Long. 
6.  3 6.  E.  Lat.  44.  41.  N. 

GUIMALAENS,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Entre-Douero-e-Minho.  It  has  formerly  been 
the  refidence  of  their  kings,  and  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New.  The  public  buildings  are  magnificent,  and  the  colle¬ 
giate  church  is  faid  to  be  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Ceres.  It  is  10  miles  S.E.  of  Braga.  Long.  8.  21.  W. 
Lat.  41.  35.  N. 

GUM  ( Encycl.) .  The-following  account  of  a  difeovery 
made  by  Citizen  Leroux,  of  a  gummy  fubftance  contained  in 
the  bulbous  root  of  the  Iiyacinthus  von  feriptus,  is  given  by 
Citizen  Deyeux,  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie. 

“  It  had  long  fince  been  obferved,”  fays  Citizen  Leroux, 
“  that  the  bulbous  roots  of  fome  plants  contained  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  .fubftance  ;  but  no  one  had  yet  attempted  to  extraCt 
it,  and  ftill  lefs  to  analize  it.  A  particular  circumftance  hav¬ 
ing  given  me  occafion  to  employ  the  bulbs  of  the  Hyaeinthus 
non  Jcriptus,  I  was  fo  much  furprifed  at  the  great  degree  of 
vifeofity  which  I  found  them  to  poflefs,  that  I  did  not  fuft'er 
the  favourable  opportunity  to  efcape  me,  which  prefented 
itfelf,  for  fubjeCting  thefe  roots  to  various  experiments.  It 
would  be  fuperfiuous  here  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  trials  which  I  have  made  :  it  will  be  fufficient  for  the 
prefent  to  inform  you,  that,  having  reduced  50  kilogrammes 
of  the  above-mentioned  bulbs  into  a  pafte,  by  pounding  them 
in  a  mortar,  I  diluted  this  pafte  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water  :  the  liquor,  having  been  {trained  through  a  fine  piece 
of  linen,  was  afterwards  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of  a 
thick  fyrup.  In  this  ftate  it  was  poured  into  moulds  of  tin¬ 
ned  iron,  which  were  immediately  placed  in  a  ftove. 

The  deftccation  took  place  pretty  rapidly ;  and  when  it 
was  completed  I  found,  at  the  bottom  of  each  mould,  a  brit¬ 
tle  tranfparent  fubftance,  which  exhibited  all  the  external 
characters  of  a  real  gum. 


The  50  kilogrammes  of  the  bulbs,  which  I  employed, 
yielded  me  8  kilogrammes  of  this  gummy  ptoduct.  On 
comparing  this  produCt  with  various  kinds. of  gums,  it  pof- 
feffes  the  fame  properties  ;  for,'  1.  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it 
yielded  a  twelfth  of  its  weight  of  oxalic  acid. 

2.  Diffolved  in  w:ater,  it  rendered  this  fluid  very  (tinCtu- 
cent). 

3 .  This  folution,  left  to  itfelf  in  a  rather  warm  temperature, 
foon  grew  four  and  mouldy 

4.  Mixed  with  alcohol,  it- became  turbid,  and  depofited  a 
white  flaky  matter. 

5.  By  diftilling  the  dried  gummy  matter  in  a  retort,  the 
following  produHs  were  obtained:  phlegm,  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  and  the  pyro-mucous  acid.  All  thefe  fluids 
had  the  fmell  of  burnt  bread,  &c. 

It  is  probable  that  this  matter,  as  it  exifts  in  this  root,  is 
perfectly  colourlefs  ;  oh  cutting  feveral  pretty  large  bulbs 
tran-fverfel)',  the  fluid,  which  flowed  out  fpontaneoufiy,  dried 
upon  the  furface  that  had  been  laid  bare,  and  formed  a  very 
tranfparent,  and  entirely  colourlefs,  pellicle. 

The  quantity  of  gum  that  may  be  extracted  from  thefe 
roots  is  fufficiently  confiderable  to  render  its  extraction  an 
CbjeCt  worthy  of  attention.  On  calculating  the  expence  with 
which  it  would  be  attended,  it  already  appears,  that  if  the 
extraction  were  carried  on  upon  a  large  (bale,  it  would  not 
only  repay  the  cofts,  but  one  might  alfo  hope  to  obtain  fome 
profit  from  it. 

Citizen  Leroux,  after  having  profecuted  thefe  experiments, 
imagined  that  he  had  fucceeded,  by  a  very  fitnple  procefs,  in 
converting  the  above-mentioned  gum  into  a  fubftance  ana- 
logous  to  the  amylaceous  matter. 

A  [latent  was  obtained  in  June,  1788,  by  Mr.  Francis 
Blaikie,  of  Glafgow,  merchant,  for  the  invention  (difeovered 
to  him)  of  a  fubftitute  for  gum,  in  thickening  colours  for 
printing,  which  fully  anfwers  the  purpofe,  and  at  a  more  rea- 
{finable  rate. — This  article  is  prepared  by  boiling  flax-feed  in 
water,  till  the  whole  fubftance  is  completely  extracted  j  the 
liquor  is  next  to  be  {trained  through  a  linen  or  woollen  cloth, 
and  boiled  down  to  the  confidence  of  a  jelly.  It  is  then  to 
be  put  into  a  dole  veffel,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits,  or 
fweet  oil,  poured  on  the  top,  in  order  to  preferve  it  in  a  frefti 
ftate.  In  ufing  this  fubftitute,  the  printer  is  direCted  to  put 
a  certain  portion  into  a  gallon  of  colour,  according  to  the* 
nature  of  the  latter,  and  the  particular  kind  of  work  ;  while 
he  fliould  regulate  himfelf  by  trial,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
praftifed  in  employing  common  gum. 

Gum  {Gumma),  in  medicine,  is  a  tumour  arifing  out  of 
the  fubftance  of  a  bone ;  it  is  fo  foft  as  to  yield  to  the  finger. 
When  thefe  tumours  are  harder  they  are  called  tophs ;  when 
harder  ftill,  they  receive  the  name  of  nodes :  but  the  hardeft 
tumours  in  bones  are  exojlofes.  In  venereal  patients  fuch 
tumours  often  happen  on  the  head,  and  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  moft  folid  bones.  They  feem  to  be  produced  when 
the  veflels  running  between  the  bony  laminae,  being  either 
obftruCted  or  inflamed,  are  dilated,  and  fo  raife  the  incum¬ 
bent  laminae.  Perhaps  the  bone  degenerates  too  into  a  mor¬ 
bid  foftnels.  A  fottnefs  of  the  bones  fometimes  fucceeds 
abfeeffes  of  the  adjacent  parts  5  and  fometimes  the  origin  of 
the  diforder  is  lodged  in  the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  efpecially 
in  the  lues  venerea  5  gummata  have,  however,  been  difeover¬ 
ed,  when  no  fuch  adequate  caufe  could  be  obferved.  See 
Surgery. 

GUN  [Encycl.)  The  following  is  the  fpccification  of  a 
patent  granted  to  Mr,  Proffer,  of  Charing  Crofs,  fword-cutler, 
for  a  water-proof  pan  and  hammer  for  gun  and  piftol  locks, 
and  alfo  a  breech  for  gun  and  piftol  barrels,  for  the  purpofe 
of  a  quicker  and  more  forcible  explofion  of  gunpowder.  It 
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Is  dated  Dec.  9,  3S00,  and  the  proprietor  thus  defcribes  and 
afcertains  the  nature  of  his  invention,  and  in  what  manner  it 
is  to  be  performed.  A,  in  plate  32,  is  the  hammer,  perfo¬ 
rated  with  a  large  hole,  a  little  conical,  to  receive  the  cylinder 
B,  round  which  A  moves  lorward  and  backward.  The  end. 
No.  x,  of  the  hammer  A,  in  the  inner  fide,  has  a  circular 
groove,  to  receive  the  ward  No.  2,  which  is  on  the  fcrewed 
end  of  the  cylinder  B.  This  ward  is  for  the  purpofe  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  admiffion  of  any'  water  (which  may  fall  between 
the  hammer  and  the  barr^J  of  the  gun  or  piftol)  into  the  joint. 
The  heel,  No.  2,  when  the  cock  lirikes  the  hammer  A,  falls 
upon  the  hammer  fpring,  and  prevents  the  hammer  A  going 
further  round  on  the  cylinder  B  than  is  neceflary  to  expole 
the  pan  on  the  cylinder  B.  At  the  bottom  of  the  face  of  the 
hammer  A  is  a  hole,  made  exactly  the  thape  and  fize  of  the 
pan  in  the  cylinder  B  ;  which  hole,  when  the  hammer  A  is 
turned  round  to  its  extent,  admits  the  fire  to  fall  into  the 
pan  on  the  cydinder  B.  Infide  of  the  end.  No.  3,  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  A,  is  a  female  fcrew,  to  receive  the  male  fcrew  C  into 
it,  which,  when  fcrewed  into  the  end  No.  3  of  A,  completely 
enclofes  the  end  of  the  cylinder  B,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  ad- 
miilion  of  water.  B,  is  the  cylinder,  round  which  the  ham¬ 
mer  A  aCts,  and  which  cylinder  may  be  made  of  iron,  fteel, 
or  metal,  and  is  made  a  little  conical.  In  this  cylinder  the 
pan  and  touch-hole  are  made  ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  male 
fcrew.  No.  1,  of  a  fmaller  diameter  than  the  cylinder.  This 
fcrewed  end.  No.  x,  pafles  through  the  whole  of  the  end  No.  1 
of  the  hammer  A,  and  fcrews  into  the  female  fcrew  of  the 
hole  No.  1  of  the  breech  D.  This  fcrew  goes  quite  info  the 
chamber  of  the  breech  D,  and  a  large  conical  hole  is  made  in 
it,  quite  up  to  the  touch-hole  in  the  pan.  This  hole  is  made 
fo  large  as  to  admit  with  eafe  the  powder  that  falls  into  the 
chamber  into  it,  and  brings  the  bottom  of  the  charge  of  pow¬ 
der  quite  clofe  to  the  prime  in  the  pan.  The  fhoulder  or 
ward  No.  2,  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder  B,  when  the  cylinder 
B  is  in  the  hammer  A,  works  in  the  circular  groove,  which  is 
in  the  inner  fide  of  the  end  No.  1  of  the  hammer  A,  for  the 
purpofe  before  defcribed.  One  fide  of  the  cylinder  B  is  filed 
away  to  the  fame  thape  as  the  hole  in  the  face  of  the  hammer 
A,  fo  as  to  give  no  impediment  to  the  falling  water  of  the 
face  of  the  hammer  A,  when  it  is  turned  round  over  the  pan. 
The  hammer  A  is  prevented  falling  too  near  the  cock  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  knob  of  iron  on  the  falfe  breech  of  the  barrel.  The 
toe.  No.  4,  of  the  hammer  A,  works  upon  the  ufual  kind  of 
hammer  iprings,  and  might  be  ufed  either  with  a  roller  or 
fwivel  fpring.  The  breech  D  is  made  of  two  parts,  and  are 
fcrewed  into  each  other,  there  being  a  male  and  female  fcrew, 
each  half  being  concaved  into  nearly  equal  parts,  foas  to  form 
an  oval  chamber ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  touch-hole  is 
placed,  and  at  the  top  the  chamber  is  contracted,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ramrod  entering  into  the  chamber  ;  by  which  means 
the  powder  is  left  all  loofe,  and  free  from  preflure,  and  confe- 
quently  will  more  forcibly,  and  with  greater  quicknefs,  ex¬ 
plode  on  the  fide  of  the  breech  D.  A  fmall  fcrew.  No.  2,  is 
made  to  fcrew  into  the  fcrewed  end  of  the  cylinder  B,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  turning  round  with  the  hammer  A  when  it  is  operat¬ 
ing.  The  above  water-proof  hammer  and  pan  can  be  applied 
to  any  gun  or  piftol  already  made,  either  feparate  from,  or  in 
conjunction  with,  the  breech  D.  The  feCtion  E  is  a  true 
reprefentation  of  the  form  of  the  chamber  in  the  breech  D, 
when  both  parts  are  fcrewed  together  ;  and  of  the  cylinder  B, 
when  fcrewed  into  the  hole  No.  x  of  breech  D.”  - 

GUNDELSINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  duchy  of 
Neuberg,  fituate  on  the  Brenz,  near  the  Danube,  19  miles 
N.E.  of  Ulm.  Long.  10.  12.  E.  Lat.  48.  34.  N. 

GUNPOWDER  CEncycl.)  Some  writers  having  lately 
attributed  the  invention  of  gunpowder  to  the  Indians,  and 
Vox.  X. 


aflerted  that  they  employed  it  in  their  wars  againft  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  writer  of  the  following  remarks  was  induced  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  fubject  with  fome  attention:  he  found  the  belt  ac¬ 
count  of  gunpowder,  as  known  to  the  Afiatics  in  early  ages, 
given  by  the  learned  Cafiri,  in  his  Biblioth.  Ilifpan .-Arabictt , 
or  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Manufcripts  depofited  in  the 
Library  of  the  Efcurial  in  Spain  (vol.  II.  p.  6.)  He  there 
digreffes  into  a  curious  little  eft'ay  entitled,  “  De  Tormentorum 
bellicorum  et  nitrati  pulveris  apud  Arubas  antiquitate  et  ufu 
from  which  we  have  extracted  and  tranflated  the  following 
pafiages  : 

It  is  fufficiently  known  to  thole  who  have  made  ancient 
taCties  the  fubjeCt  of  their  ftudy,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
ufed  miffile  fires,  fuch  as  torches  or  flambeaux,  burning  ar¬ 
rows,  and  other  inftruments  of  fiery  deftruCtion,  which  they 
either  caft  by  means  of  certain  engines  and  machines,  or  flung 
with  the  hand  into  the  places  befieged. 

V egetius,  in  his  book  De  re  militari,  and  Leo,  in  his  Tactica, 
treat  very  fully  of  thefe  matters.  The  former,  among  his 
precepts  to  thofe  who  ftudy  the  art  of  war,  has  the  following 
paflage  :  “  If  there  Ihould  be  houfes  in  the  fortrefs,  or  place 
befieged,  of  fuch  materials  as  may  be  eafily  kindled,  you  may 
burn  them  by  means  of  fiery  arrows  directed  various  ways, 
efpecially  if  the  wind  blow  violently.  You  may  alfo  ufe 
fquared  Hones  full  of  fire  and  manganica  alacotia,  which  pro¬ 
ject  ftones,”  &c.  But  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  do 
not  find  any  mention  of  pu/iis  nit ratus,  or  gunpowder  5  and 
the  time  of  its  invention  is  not  exaCtiy  afeertained  by  the  an¬ 
tiquaries.  Charles  Du  FreJ'ne,  in  hhs  Glo/jdr.  Med.  et  inf. 
Latinit.  (in  the  word  Bombarda) ,  informs  us,  that  “  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  gunpowder  is  faid  to  have  been  a  certain  chemift,  a 
monk,  named  Berthold  Schwartz,  or  Black ;  and,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Bartholomew  du  Drach,  it  was  ufed  in 
France  fince  the  year  1338.  But  the  invention  has  been 
aferibed  to  many  others  more  modern  than  Schwartz. 

The  records,  however,  of  the  Arabians,  trace  the  ufe  of 
gunpowder  to  ages  of  far  greater  antiquity,  among  the  Per- 
fians  and  the  Africans.  Whence  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
knowledge  and  ufe  of  it  palled  from  the  Arabians  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  French,  who,  in 
procefs  of  time,  improved  on  the  original  invention  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  crude  powder  to  grains,  and  blending  the  various 
ingredients  according  to  certain  rules  of  compofition.  That 
this  was  the  cafe,  appears  from  feveral  Arabic  manufcripts 
depofited  in  the  Efcurial  library,  and  particularly  from  one 
(No.  MDCXXXIV),  of  which  the  author  (who  llourilhed  in 
the  year  1249)  thus  defcribes  the  various  inftruments  of  de¬ 
ftruCtion  by  fire  ufed  in  his  time  among  the  Arabians: 
“  Scorpions  (fays  he),  twilled  round  and  blazing  with  nitrous 
pmder ,  creep  along,  hilling  as  they  go,  and  at  length  ex¬ 
ploding,  they  fend  forth  flames  like  lightning,  and  burn  : 
then  you  may  behold  a  manganum  difeharged,  ltretching  like 
a  cloud  through  the  air,  making  a  noife  like  thunder,  and 
vomiting  out  fire  on  all  fides,  overthrowing,  burning,  and 
reducing  all  things  to  allies.” 

From  this  paflage  it  would  appear,  that  our  author  alluded 
to  the  globes  or  bombs  of  iron,  burft  by  means  of  artificial 
fire;  for  he  ufes  the  words  naphta  and  barud,  ®f  which,  in 
thofe  times,  gunpowder  was  compofed.  By  the  word  barud, 
the  Perfians,  Turks,  and  Arabians,  formerly  underftood  nitre . 
At  prefent  they  ufe  it  to  exprefs  nitrous  powder,  or  gunpowder. 
Naphta  fignifies  a  kind  of  bitumen  mixt  with  l'ulphur.  A 
noble  writer  of  Granada,  Abu  Abdallah  Elm  Alkatib,  in  his 
H/jlory  of  Spain  (about  the  year  of  Chrift  1312  and  1323), 
fpeaking  of  the  globes  or  balls  exploded  by  means  of  naphta 
over  the  heads  of  enemies,  has  the  following  paflage:  “  Abal- 
valid  Iftnael  ben  Nailer,  at  that  time  king  of  Granadaj 
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-moving  his  camp,  laid  fiege  to  the  town  of  Bezagw here  he 
exploded  at  the  fortified  tower,  by  means  of  fire,  an  im- 
menfe  machine  furniflied  with  naphta  and  a  globe  or  ball, 
making  a  loud  noife.” 

That  the  ufe  of  fuch  inftruments'' of  war  obtained  among 
the  Arabs,  may  be  gathered  from  trie  Chronicle  of  Alfonfo 
XI.  cap.  223,  v/herein  we  read,  that  whilft  Algezira  was 
befieged  (in  1380),  the  Moors  difcharged  many  peals  of 
thunder  upon  the  army,  calling  iron  balls  equal  in  fize  to  very 
large  apples,  fome  of  which  went  fo  far  as  to  pafs  the  ftation 
of  the  troops,  &c.  In  the  fame  work  (cap.  227)  the  matter 
is  more  clearly  expreiTed  :  “In  the  year  1382,  five  veflels 
entered  the  port,  laden  with  corn,  honey,  butter,  and  the 
powder  with  which  thunder  was  darted  forth,”'  ifc. 

Of  the  former  tranfaftion  Peter  Mexia  takes  notice  in  his 
Sylva  Varies  Lcciioms,  lib.  1,  cap.  8;  but  he  is  filent  on  the 
other :  proving,  however,  the  great  antiquity  of  thofe  ma¬ 
chines  (in  the  edition  of  his  work  publifhed  in  1370),  he 
mentions  a  fea  fight  between  the  Tunifians  and  Spaniards,  in 
which  the  (hips  of  the  Mahometans  were  furniflied  with  iron 
ordnance,  or  bombardas ,  difcharged  by  means  of  fire,  with 
great  efte£t  upon  the  enemy.  From  this  circumftance  the 
author  infers,  that  the  inftruments  of  deftruftion  which  we 
now  denominate  artillery,  muft  have  exifted  among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  above  four  hundred  years  ago,  but  lets  perfedt  than 
at  prefent  (1370). 

There  is  alfo  a  paftage  of  Elmalnne  (tranflated  from  Arabic 
into  Latin,  by  Erpenius),  which  thews  that  the  ufe  of  gun¬ 
powder  was  known  to  the  very  ancient  Arabs  ;  for  he  tells  us, 
that  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  71  (of  Chrilt,  690),  Hejaje 
befieged  Mecca,  and  deftroyed,  by  means  of  fire,  the  holy 
Caaba,  ufing  manganas  and  mortars,  with  fire  and  naphta. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  teflimonies  of  European  writers 
(apud  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Antiq.  p.  63 6),  Hyde,  in  his  Hift. 
Shahiludii,  p.  173,  informs  us,  that  the  Indians  had  for 
many  centuries  the  ufe  of  gunpowder,  and  of  machines  for 
fending  forth  fire ;  and  that  the  Chinefe  learned  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  from  the  Indians  ;  and  it  appears  in  his  Var. 
Obfervat.  p.  89,  that  the  Saracens  learned  it  from  the  Chi¬ 
nefe ;  and  Joinville,  an  eye-witnels,  acknowledges  that  the 
Saracens  ufed  inftruments  of  fiery  deftrudtion  againft  St. 
Louis,  king  of  F' ranee. 

GUNTOOR,  one  of  the  Northern  Circars,  in  the  penin- 
fula  of  Hindooftan.  It  is  alfo  called  Mortinazagur  and  Con- 
davir,  and  occupies  the  fpace  between  Condapilia,  the  fouth- 
ernmoft  of  the  four  Englifh  Circars,  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
Carnatic;  extending  more  than  30  miles  along -the  bay  of 
Bengal,  The  maritime  parts  of  this  circar  are  flat  and  open, 
but  the  interior  parts  contain  fome  very  ftrong  fortrefies  and 
pofts.  It  is  fubjedt  to  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan. 

GUNTZBERG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  Margravate  of 
Burgaw,  with  a  cattle,  feated  on  the  Danube,  16  miles  N.E, 
©f  Ulm.  Long.  jo.  23,  E.  Lat.  48.  33.  N, 
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GUNTZENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  5  miles 
from  WeiiTemburg.  It  is  feated  on  the  AltmuL  near  a  fore  ft, 
and  fubjedl  to  the  King  of  Pruflia. 

GURIEF,  a  town  of  Raffia,  in  the  government  of  Aftra- 
can,  feated  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Ural,  210  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Aftracan.  Long.  52.  30.  E.  ’ 
Lat.  46.  32.  N. 

GURRAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  fituate  near  the 
river  Nerbuddah,  168  miles  S.S.W.  of  Allahabad,  and  208 
S.W.  of  Benares.  Long.  80.  23.  E.  Lat.  23.  9.  N. 

GURRAMCONDA,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindoo¬ 
ftan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  73  miles  N.E.  of  Bangalore, 
and  1 12  N.N.W.  of  Madras.  Long.  78.  36.  E.  Lat.  13. 
47.  N. 

GUSTROW,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Meek  - 
lenburg-Schwerin,  and  capital  of  the  circle  ofWenden.  The. 
chief  courts  of  judicature  for  the  duchy  are  held  here ;  and  it 
has  an  elegant  palace,  in  which  the  dukes  fometimes  refide. 
It  is  33  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Schwerin.  Long.  12.  13.  E.  Lat. 
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GUTTA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
Danube,  oppofite  the  ifland  of  Schut,  23  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Prefburg.  Long.  17.  47.  E.  Lat.  48.  10.  N. 

GUTSKOW,  a  town  of  Swedifh  Pomerania,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  Peene,  14 
miles  W.  of  Wolgaft.  Long.  13.  39.  E.  Lat.  34.  o.  N. 

GUZERAT,  a  peninfula  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  200  miles 
long  and  140  broad,  formed  by  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  gulfs 
of  Cambay  and  Cutch.  The  weft  part  is  mountainous  and 
woody,  inhabited  by  a  wild  hardy  race,  and  governed  by  rajahs 
of  their  own  ;  but  the  largeft  and  fineft  part  is  included  with¬ 
in  the  extenfive  empire  of  the  Mahrattas.  Amedabad  is  the 
capital. 

GWALIOR,  an  ancient  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in 
the  province  of  Gohud.  It  ftands  on  a  vaft  rock,  about  four 
miles  in  length,  but  narrow  and  of  unequal  breadth,  and  nearly 
flat  on  the  top.  The  fides  are  fo  fteep  as  to  appear  almoft 
perpendicular  in  every  part  ;  for  where  it  was  not  naturally 
fo,  it  has  been  feraped  away;  and  the  height  from  the  plain 
below,  is  from  200  to  300  feet.  The  rampart  conforms  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  all  around  ;  and  the  only  entrance 
is  by  fteps  running  up  the  fide  of  the  rock,  defended  on  the 
fide  next  the  countryby  auvall  and  baftions.  The  area  with¬ 
in  is  full  of  noble  -buildings,  refer voirs  of  water,  wells,  and 
cultivated  land  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  little  diftridt  within  itfelf.  At 
the  N.W.  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the  town,  pretty  large,  and 
well  built,  the  houfes  all  of  ftone.  This  place  is  confidered  as 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Eaft ;  but,  in  1780,  Major  Popham  took, 
it  by  an  unexpedted  nocturnal  efcalade.  It  is  80  miles  S.  of 
Agra.  Long.  78.  30.  E.  Lat.  26.  9.  N. 

GYFHORN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburg,  feated  on  the  rivers  Aller  and  Her,  25  miles  N. 
ofBrunfwick.  Long.  10.  49.  E.  Lat.  32.  49.  N. 
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HABITATION,  a  general  name  given  to  any  dwelling 
or  place  of  refidc-nce  calculated  for  fhelter  and  dorr.ef- 
tic  accommodation.  The  term,  however,  is  moft  commonly 
applied  to  dwellings  of  an  inferior  order:  fuch  as  the  low 
houfes  and  cottages  in  which  the  poor  refide.  The  following 
obfervations  on  the  'fituation  of  cottages,  with  a  plan  for  ena¬ 
bling  cottagers  to  build  them,  is  extracted  from  “  An  Addrefs 
to  the  Landed  Intered,’’  by  William  Morton  Pitt,  Efq.  M.P. 
publifhed  in  j  797. 

“  There  are  few  parifhes,”  fays  the  author,  “  without 
feveral  rough,  encumbered,  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  land, 
which  might  be  converted  into  large  gardens,  and  on  which 
cottages  might  be  erected,  either  by  fome  of  the  poor  them- 
felves,  to  be  held  on  lives,  or  at  the  expence  of  the  parifh, 
or  of  the  proprietors  of  eftates.  Where  there  is  no  land  un¬ 
cultivated,  other  grounds,  which  can  be  mod:  conveniently 
fpared,  fhould  be  allotted  to  them.  Many  young  men,  hav¬ 
ing  faved  a  little  money,  would  be  very  defirous  of  taking 
fuch  fpots  of  ground  on  leafes  for  three  lives,  and  of  building 
cottages  thereon.  I  have  frequently  remarked  that  the  la¬ 
bourers  who  poffefs  this  kind  of  property,  are  the  molt  in- 
dnltrious,  fober,  and  frugal,  that  they  feldom  apply  to  their 
parifhes  for  relief,  and  that  their  houfes  have  an  appearance 
of  neatnefs  and  comfort,  not  often  met  with  elfewhere.  If 
thefe  were  more  attainable  by  the  poor,  frugality  would  re¬ 
vive  amongft  them,  and  young  people  would  drive  to  lay  up 
a  fum  of  money  for  this  purpole.  Every  labourer  poffelling 
fych  property  of  his  own,  would  confider  himfelf  as  having  a 
permanent  intered  and  dake  in  the  country.  The  hope  of 
improving  their  lot  is  the  main  fpring  of  indudry  in  all  other 
da ti ons  in  life.  Would  it  not  then  be  policy  as  well  as  hu¬ 
manity,  to  afford  to  the  agricultural  poor  the  fame  opportu¬ 
nity  ?  The  wealth  and  greatnefs  of.  this  country  has  been 
attributed,  not  only  to  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  but  to  the  effect  which  the  poffeflion  and 
the  fecurity  of  property,  enjoyed  under  our  free  and  excellent 
conditu'tion,  have  on  the  minds  of  men.  If  this  effect  has 
been  fo  lalutary  among  other  claffes,  why  may  not  bmilar 
encouragement  cfeate  the  fame  energy  among  the  cultivators 
of  the  land  ,  and  why  fhould  thofe  alone  remain  in  a  difpirit- 
ed,  and  diffrefled  Irate  ? 

“  To  attach  this  numerous,  hardy,  and  lefs  corrupted 
body  of  men  more  and  more  to  their  country,  nothing  would 
fo  much  contribute,  as  allowing  them  the  means  of  improving 
by  indudry  their  own  fituation  in  life,  or  that  of  their  child¬ 
ren.  A  man  who  owns  a  houfe,  with  a  large  garden  an¬ 
nexed  to  it-,  on  a  leal'e  for  lives,  for  which,  he  only  pays  a 
moderate  quit-rent,  is  richer  by  far  than  he  who  receives 
much  higher  ^ages,  but  who  has  to  pay  a  confiderable  rent' 
for  a  cottage,  with  little  or  no  garden  ground,  and  who  i§ 
obliged  to  purchafe  all  he  confumes.  The  produce  of  a  gar¬ 
den  diminilhes  'the  conlumption  of  bread,  whkii  is  the  mod 
confiderable  article  of  a  pobr  man’s  expenditure :  it  is  an 
advantage  wholly  created  by  the  cultivator's  indudry,  at 
times  when  not  otherwife  engaged,  and  by  that  of  his  wife 
and  children  ;  and  is  therefore  to  much  labour,  or  in  other 
words  riches,  gained  to  the  community :  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  gives  health  and  vigour  to  his  children,  inures  them  to 
fatigue,  and  trains  them  to  indudry.  The  value  to  him  who 
receives  the  ground  is  immenfe,  yet  it  is  no  lo£s  to  him  who 


grants  it.  It  procures  the  poor  man  comfort  and  plenty ; 
and,  by  fo  doing,  keeps  within  moderate  bounds  the  wages 
of  labour.  Every  man,  who  is  averfe  to  raifing  the  wages 
of  labour  in  hudjandry,  fhould  at  lead  encourage  the  culture 
of  gardens. 

“  As  the  land,  on  which  fuch  cottages  would  be  built,  will 
ufually  be  of  an  inferior  value,  it  will  be  enough  to  edimate 
it,  at  an  average,  at  10s.  an  acre;  where  the  land  is  better,  a 
higher  rent  may  be  added  without  injudice  ;  for,  the  better 
the  land,  the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  to  the  leffee  from 
its  produce  as  a  garden.  The  quantity  of  land  to  be  attached 
to  fuch  a  cottage  fhould  be  half  an  acre  ;  if  it  be  more  than 
fufficient  to  produce  the  vegetables  wanted  for  a  family,  a 
part  of  It  may  be  Town  with  a  little  wheat  for  bread,  peafe  to 
fatten  the  pigs,  and  barley  for  malt,  to  enable  them  to  brew 
a  little  fmali-beer  ;  the  want  of  which  induces  many  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  alehoufe,  and  proves  the  fource  of  vicious  courfes. 

“  The  corn  in  thefe  gardens  fhould  be  raifed  by  dibbling,, 
which  is  already  very  much  practifed  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  cultivation  of  the  garden  will  be  chiefly  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  wife  and  younger  children  of  the  family  (who 
will  thus  very'foon  contribute  largely  to  their  own  fupport, 
if  not  wholly  maintain  themfelves,  fo  that  a  numerous  off- 
fpring  will  ceafe  to  be  a  great  burthen),  to  which  mud  he 
added  a  certain  proportion  of  abidance  from  the  father,  at  his 
extra  hours.  Where  10s.  an  acre  is  the  value  of  the  land,  5s. 
per  annum  mud  of  courfe  be  added,  for  the  half  acr^  of 
ground,  to  the  quit-rent  for  the  houfe.  Let  that  be  5s.  and 
the  whole  annual  payment  will  be  10s.  ;  and,  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  proprietor  of  the  edate  has  been  at  no 
expence  whatfoever  in  building  or  repairing  the  cottage,  and 
that  he  receives  annually  the  quit-rent  for  the  houle,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  full  rent  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  built,  I  think 
the  fine,  to  be  required  in  putting  in  a  life,  fhould  not  exceed 
one  year’s  purchafe,  computed  on  the  real  value.  The  cot¬ 
tager  then,  who  builds  a  houfe  upon  this  principle,  acquires 
the  following  advantages  ;  permanency  of  property,  that  ail 
improvements  are  for  the  benefit  of  himfelf  and  his  family,  1 
refpedtability  of  fituation,  a  diminution  of  annual  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  that  he  cannot  be  removed  under  any  circunx- 
dances. 

“  This  arrangement  will  anfwer  in  all  cafes,  where  a  la¬ 
bourer  has  a  fuldciency  of  money  to  enable  him  to  build  a 
cottage  ;  but  that  cannot  he  the  lot  of  all.  Yet  a  plan  may¬ 
be  devifed,  by  means  of  which,  a  man,  having  but  a  (mail 
proportion  of  the  fum  requifite  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  may 
be  enabled  to  adopt  it.  The  owner  of  the  land  may,  without 
rifk,  advance  to  any  labourer  in  want  of  fuch  abidance,  iol. 
or  even  13I.  towards  carrying  on  his  work,  not  ,to  he  paid  to 
him  in  money,  but  laid  out  for  hisule  as  wanted,  in  the  pur¬ 
chafe  of  materials,  or  in  wages  to  the  workmen  whom  he  is 
obliged  to  call  in  to  allid  him  in  the  conftruction  of  his  houfe. 
The  cottage  itfelf  would  be  a  lufficicnt  fecurity  for  the  loan  ; 
fince  the  money  will  only  be  iffued,  in  proportion,  as  the  work 
advances.  The  cottager  diould  pay  intered,  at  $  per  cent, 
and  part  of  the  principal,  at  lead  10  per  cent,  every  year.  If 
he  fail  in  making  thefe  payments,  his  elicits  fhould  be  liable  : 
or,  if  the  demand  be  not  otherwife  fatisfied  in  a  reafonable 
time,  the  houfe  itfelf.  The  looner  he  dilcharges  his  debt, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  him ;  and  he  will  look  forward  wii.fi. 
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impatience  to  the  time  of  its  liquidation,  that  he  may  enjoy 
the  effects  of  his  induftry  and  fo  comfortable  a  fituation.  In 
jo  years,  however,  at  all  events,  he  will  be  clear  from  in¬ 
cumbrances,  and  in  the  mean  while  he  will  have  to  pay  each 
year  not  more,  and  in  many  parts  of  England  not  fo  much 
as  he  would  have  given  as  annual  rent  for  an  ordinaiy  cottage. 
The  landlord  would  alfo  be  benefited,  by  being  relieved  from 
the  expence  c-f  repairs,  and  by  the  psdu&ion  of  poor’s  rate  ;  — 
he  would  receive  his  quit-rent  annually,  and  a  fine  from  time 
to  time,  in  addition  to  the  full  rent  of  his  land,  as  well  as  5 
per  cent,  intereft  on  the  money  lent,  the  whole  debt  being 
dii'charged  in  10  years  at  furtheft.” 

To  thefe  judicious  remarks  we  fliall  annex  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  larger  fort  of  cottages,  and  the  mode  of  erefting 
them,  extra&ed  from  “  Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed 
Property,”  by  Nathaniel  Kent,  Elq.  publifhed  in  1775. 

“  The  larger  fort  of  cottage ,”  fays  Mr.  Kent,  “  which 
may  fometimes  be  preferred,  will  coft,  when  built  of  brick 
and  tiles,  70I.  Thefe  might  be  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
labourers  of  the  moft  induffrious  difpofition.  And,  as  it 
would  have  an  excellent  effeft  to  make  fome  gradation  among 
cottages,  as  well  as  farms,  it  would  be  highly  proper,  and 
ufe ful,  to  lay  (befides  half  an  acre  of  garden-ground)  a  final! 
portion  of  pafture-land,  about  3  acres,  to  each  of  thefe  larger 
cottages,  to  enable  the  occupiers  of  them  to  fupport  a  cow  ; 
which  would  be  a  real  comfort  to  their  families,'  as  milk  i3 
the  natural  food  of  children.  If  we  value  thefe  three  acres 
and  a  half  of  land  at  a  guinea  an  acre  upon  an  average,  and 
add  it  to  the  rent  of  the  houfe,  it  will  bring  the  rent  to  61.  9s. 
6d.  The  value  of  the  cow,  if  her  produce  were  even  fent  to 
market,  would  at  lead  amount  to  4I.  ;  but  being  ufed  in  the 
family,  would,  with  the  atfiftance  of  the  garden,  enable  them 
to  keep  a  fow,  or  two  fiore  pigs,  which  would  at  leaft  double 
the  market  price.  As  one  acre  or  more  of  this  ground  might 
be  mowed  every  year  for  hay,  the  cow  might  be  kept  in  good 
order  with  this  quantity;,  and  it  would  be  better  worth  a 
cottager’s  while,  to  give  this  rent  for  this  lotof  land,  than  to 
truft  to  the  precarious  advantage  of  a  common,  which  always 
llarves  his  cow  in  the  winter.  If  it  fhould  be  alleged,  that 
there  is  not  one  cottager  in  twenty  who  can  afford  to  buy  a 
cow  ;  this  difficulty  may  be  eafily  obviated,  by  the  landlord’s 
letting  him  a  cow,  as  well  as  the  land,  in  the  manner  that 
dairies  are  generally  let. 

“  This  would  be  dealing  with  the  poor  as  we  would  wifh 
to  be  dealt  with  ourfelves,  in  a  fimilar  fituation  ;  but,  inftead 
of  this,  cottagers  are  chiefly  left  by  gentlemen  to  the  farmer’s 
difpofal ;  and,  when  they  are  accommodated  with  a  lmall 
quantity  of  land,  are  obliged  to  pay,  at  leaft,  a  double 
proportion  of  rent  for  it,  to  what  the  farmers  pay  them- 
felves. 

fe  Warm  cottages  of  this  fort  would  require  much  lefts 
fuel  than  thofe  in  the  prefent  ftyle,  which  is  a  very  confider- 
able  article  to  a  cottager.  _ 

“  The  next  confideration  is,  to  choofe  a  convenient  fitua¬ 
tion  for  cottages.  Great  farmers  are  very  unwilling  to  admit 
them  clofe  to  their  farms ;  and  nothing  is  more  common, 
than  for  a  poor  labourer  to  be  obliged  to  come  a  mile,  and 
fometimes  more,  to  his  labour,  and  return  home  again  at 
night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  after  he  has  done  a  hard  day’s 
work.  Cottages  Ihould  therefore  be  erected,  if  poffible,  on 
lome  fheltered  fipot,  near  the  farm  where  the  labour  lies ;  and 


true  policy  points  out,  that  every  farm  ought  to  have  a  fu An¬ 
cient  number  of  fuch  ufeful  appendages,  in  proportion  to  its 
fize.  Such  cottages,  under  fome  fuch  regulations  as  thefe, 
would  be-of  great  ufe  and  ornament  to  a  country,  and  a  real 
credit  to  every  gentleman’s  refidence  ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  can  reflect  greatdr  difgrace  upon  him,  than  a  flutter¬ 
ed  miferable  hovel  at  his  gate,  unfit  for  human  creatures  to 
-inhabit.  Upon  encouragement  like  this  good  tenants  would 
never  be  wanting.  Induftry  would  meet  with  a  reward, 'the 
poor-rates  would  neceffarily  be  lightened,  and  population 
inereafed.  A  farm  thus  provided  with  fuch  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  labourers  as  might,  at  all  times  and  feafons,  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  would  be  of  more  '  alue  on  that  account.  The 
tenant  of  fuch  farm  would  not  be  fubjeft  to  pay  exorbitant 
wages,  as  he  otherwife  muft,  on  particular  occafions.  He 
would  not  be  obliged  to  court  the  vagrant  to  lend  him  a 
precarious  affiftance,  or  to  have  recourfe  to  towns,  to  pick  up 
diforderly  people.  In  fummer,  befides  the  ufual  bufinefs  of 
haymaking,  he  might  employ  even  the  women  and  children, 
in  weeding,  and  other  ufual  bufinefs. 

“  Almoft  every  parifti  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  fubjeft  to 
fome  particular  gentleman,  who  has  fufficient  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  over  it,  to  corrett  the  prefent  grievance,  and  to  fet  a 
better  example.  Such  gentlemen  fhould  confider  themfelves 
as  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  attend  to  their  accommodation 
and  happinefs  :  it  is  their  particular  bufinefs,  becaule  they 
and  their  families  have  a  lafting  intereft  in  the  profperity  of 
the  parifh  ;  the  farmers  only  a  temporary  one.  If  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  fortune  be  fo  large,  that  he  cannot  attend  to  objedfs  of 
this  fort,  he  fhould,  at  leaft,  recommend  ihe  cottagers  to  the 
attention  of  his  agent;  arid  give  him  ftridt  inftructions,  to 
att  as  their  friend  and  protedfor ;  for  unlefs  fome  fuch 
check  be  put  upon  great  farmers,  they  are  very  apt  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  demolition,  inftead  of  the  protedlion  of  cot¬ 
tages  ;  and  when  the  neft  is  deftroyea,  the  bird  muft  emi¬ 
grate  into  fome  other  parifti.  A  cottager,  in  this  cafe,  has 
no  other  choice,  unlefs  if  be  to  make  application  to  the 
neighbouring  juftice  of  the  peace,  for  his  order  to  theparifh- 
officers  to  find  him  fome  other  place  to  lay  his  head  in.  If 
it  were  not  for  this  excellent  law,  which  obliges  parifh-officers 
to  find  habitations  for  their  poor,  I  am  forty  to  remark,  that 
in  many  parifties  they  would  be  literally  driven  into  the  open 
fields. 

“  There  is  another  plan  relative  to  cottages,  which  gene¬ 
rally  anfwers  extremely  well,  and  that  is,  to  leafe  them  off 
to  induffrious  labourers,  for  the  term  of  three  lives,  at  their 
nomination;  taking  a  very  moderate  fine,  not  exceeding  iol. 
or  isl.  upon  a  cottage  worth  about  40s.  a-year  ;  referving  a 
fmall  quit-rent,  not  exceeding  half  a  crown  a-year,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  point  to  renew  any  life  which  drops  off,  upon  one 
year’s  value  only.  This  fcheme  is  beneficial  for  landlord  and 
tenant ;  for  though  the  farmer  does  not  let  his  cottages  for 
fo  much  as  he  might  at  rack-rent,  yet  what  he  does  get  is  all 
clear  money  ;  and  by  this  means  he  preferves  the  value  of  all 
other  parts  of  his  eftate,  by  keeping  up  a  proper  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  latter  finds  his  account  in  it,  becaufe  he 
makes  a  lettlement  for  his  family  ;  and  can  repair  and  im¬ 
prove  his  cottage  at  leifure  hours  with  his  own  hands  ;  and 
if  he  be  an  induftrious  man,  he  can  generally  find  a  friend  to 
lend  him  his  firft  fine  on  fuch  an  occafion,  if  he  cannot  raife 
it  himielf.  * 


*“  I  am  perfuaded  that  if  there  were  a  certain  number  of  comfortable  cottages,  with  two  or  three  acres  of  grafts  land  each,  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  eftates,  to  be  bellowed  as  a  reward  to  labourers  of  particular  good  condudt,  it  would  do  wonders 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  and  the  prefervation  of  order ;  for  I  have  been  witnefs  to  feveral  ftriking  proofs  of  this,  in 
two  or  three  labourers, who  have  been  thus  favoured ;  whofe  attachment  to  their  mailers  was  exemplary,  as  they  were  not  only 
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"  I  fliould  recommend  that  cottages  (hould  be  built  dou¬ 
ble  ;  becaufe  it  will  be  a  confiderable  faving  in  the  cxpence 
of  their  ereftion. — Where  pollards  are  plenty,  and  bricks 
fcarce,  it  will  fometimes  be  proper  to  prefer  the  wooden-lath 
and  rough-caft  cottages,  becaufe  half  the  quantity  of  timber 
may  be  pollards ;  but,  where  they  are  built  with  brick,  the 
following  particulars  fliould  be  attended  to  : 

“  The  walls  (hould  be  fourteen  inches  thick  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber-floor,  except  in  the  window  fpaces ;  and  th6 
upper  part  of  the  walls  nine  inches.  In  thefe  brick  buildings 
no  framed  timber  flioukl  be  ufed  :  but  the  lintel  of  She  win¬ 
dows  fhould  be  laid  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  nine 
inches  fcantling  by  two  and  a  half ;  and  then  the  fame  piece 
will  ferve  to  lay  joifts  upon,  which  fhould  be  pinned  with 
oaken  pegs,  which  will  prove  a  great  tie  to  the  walls.  The 
joifls  fhould  be  cut  eight  inches  by  two  and  a  half,  and  laid 
edgeways.  The  length  of  the  lpfcr  to  be  10  feet,  being  a 
proper  pitch  for  tiling ;  and  to  be  cut  two  inches  and  a  half 
thick,  five  at  bottom,  and  three  and  a  half  at  the  top.  The 
lower  rooms  to  be  feven  feet  high,  in  the  clear,  under  the 
joifts.  In  the  largeft  fized  brick  cottages,  the  roof  to  be  bip¬ 
ed  in  at  the  ends,  which  will  lave  the  two  peaks  of  brick¬ 
work,  and  will  not  require  more  tiling,  than  would  be  made 
ufe  of  without  it.  One  great  advantage  derived  from  hip¬ 
ping,  is,  in  the  building’s  being  bettet  braced  together,  and 
more  fecure  from  the  elfeft  of  tempefts  j  for,  where  the  gable 
ends  are  carried  up  in  peaks,  to  any  confiderable  height,  with¬ 
out  chimneys  to  ftrengthen  them,  they  are  not  fo  well  fitted 
to  refill  an  end-wind. 

“  The  ceiling  (hould  be  between  the  joifls,  nailing  fir  ft  a 
few  laths  at  about  a  foot  apart,  crofs-ways,  and  the  other  laths 
length-ways  over  them  ;  otherwife  the  mortar  has  nothing  to 
get  hold  of.  This  makes  lefs  expence  than  ceiling  over  the 
joifts ;  and  is  befides  better  calculated  to  retain  the  mortar, 
nnd  will  afford  more  fpace ;  for  the  joifts,  being  left  naked, 
will  be  very  ufeful  to  hang  many  things  to.  The  ceiling 
joifts  upon  the  top  of  the  chamber  need  be  only  five  inches 
by  one  and  a  quarter,  and  may  be  nailed  to  the  fpars-feet,  and 
not  pinned.  The  other  fcantlings  are  as  follow  :  The  par¬ 
tition  ftuds  three  inches  by  two.  The  lower  cills  fix  inches 
by  five.  The  window-frames  three  inches  by  three.  Lower 
door-eafes  five  inches  by  four.  Crofs  mantle-pieces  for  the 
chimneys  eight  inches  by  eight. 

“  In  the  wooden  cottages,  the  frame-ftuds  are  to  be  fix 
inches  by  five.  The  intermediate,  or  (mailer  lluds,  five 
inches  by  three.  The  girt-pieces  fix  inches  by  five,  and  the 
upper  cill  five  inches  fquare.” 

HABITE  and  Repute,  in  Scots  law,  the  common  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  people,  among  whom  a  perfon  lives,  with  refpeft 
to  any  eircumltance  relating  to  him. 

HADAMAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  AVcteravia,  with  a 
caltle,  feated  near  the  Ell's,  2Z  miles  N.W.  of  Mentz.  Long. 
8.  o.  E  Lat.  50.  2.3.  N. 

HADLLY,  a  village  in  Eflex,  five  miles  S.W.  of  l<och- 
ford.  Here  are  fome  confiderable  ruins  of  a  cafile,  on  the 
brow  of  a  deep  hill,  on  a  channel  of  the  Thames  between 
Canvey  Ifland  and  thefhore. 

Hadley,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  N.  of  Barnet.  Over  the 
•weft  door  of  the  church  is  the  date  1498,  and  on  the  lop  of 
the  ttoeple  is  an  iron  pitch-pot,  originally  placed  there  as  a 
beacon. 

HAGENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 


the  Rhine,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Landau.  Long.  S.  7.  E.  Lat. 
48.  59.  N. 

HAGENBURG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
Schauenburg,  15  miles  W.  of  Hanover,  and  46  S.S.E.  of 
Bremen.  Long.  9.  7.  E.  Lat.  52.  30.  N. 

HAGGERSTOWN,  or  Elizabeth  Town,  a  flourifhing 
town  of  Maryland,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Conegocheagye.  It 
parries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with, the  wertern  country,  and  is 
73  miles  N.W.  of  Baltimore. 

HAGIAR,  a  town  of  Arabia  Deferta,  87  miles  N.  of  Me¬ 
dina,  Long.  39.  25.  E.  Lat.  25.  30.  N- 

HAILBRON,  a  free  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemburg.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Proteftants,  derive 
a  great  advantage  from  the  baths  near  it,  whence  the  town  has 
its  name,  which  lignifies  the  fountain  of  health.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Neckar,  over  which  is  a  (lone  bridge,  25  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9.  13.  E.  Lat.  49.  9.  N. 

HAIMBURG,  a  town  of  Lower  Auftria,  on  the  Danube, 

10  miles  W.  of  Prefburg,  and  25  E.  of  Vienna.  Long.  16. 
58.  E.  Lat.  48.  12.  N. 

IIAIN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Mifnia.  It  has  a 
manufacture  of  cloth;’  and  is  feated  on  the  Rhedar,  12  miles 
N.W.  of  Drefden. 

HAINBURjGr,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  Danube, 

35  miles  E.  of  Aberina.  Long.  17.  18.  E.  Lat.  48. 
14.  N. 

HA1NGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  lordfliip  of  Gundel- 
fingen,  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ulm.  Long.  10.  2.  E.  Lat. 
48.  12. N. 

HA1R-FOWDER.  On  the  licence  for  wearing  this,  there'" ' 
is  a  tax  of  one  guinea  per  annum,  with  the  following  ex¬ 
emptions  :  Nothing  in  the  aft  (hall  extend  to  any  of  the  royal 
family,  or  to  any  of  the  immediate  fervants  of  his  majefty, 
or  any  of  the  royal  family,  ferving  in  any  of  the  capacities 
deferibed  in  the  aft  impofing  a  duty  on  fervants. 

Neither  (ball  it  extend  to  charge  any  clergyman  who  (hall 
not  be  pofiefled  of  an  annual  income  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
or  upwards,  whether  arifing  from  ecclefiaftical  preferment  or 
otherwife.  Nor  any  preacher  of  any  congregation  of  Difi- 
fenters,  or  any  perfon  dilfenting  from  the  church  of  England 
in  holy  orders ;  or  pretended  holy  orders,  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  fevcral  (Unites  made  for  the  relief  of  difientersj 
or  perl’ons  profelfing  the  Popift)  religion  ;  and  who  (hall  not  be 
pofiefled  of  an  annual  income  of  one  hundred  pounds  or  up-, 
wards,  however  arifing. 

Neither  (ball  the  aft  extend  to  charge  any  fubaltern  or  non- 
commifiiohed  officer,  or  private  man,  in  the  army,  artillery, 
militia,  marines,  corps  of  engineers,  or  fencible  corps ; — nor 
•any  officer  employed  in  the  navy  under  the  rank  of  com¬ 
mander ; — nor  any  officer  or  private  man  in  any  corps  of  yeo¬ 
manry  or  volunteers,  either  cavalry  or  infantry,  voluntarily 
enrolled  fur  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  durlfig  the  war. 

Parents  having  more  than  two  unmarried  daughters,  being 
affefiid  for  them  in  twice  the  elutv  of  a  (ingle  perfon  weiring 
hair  powder,  Inch  afiefiment  (hall  exempt  the  whole. 

Perl’ons  claiming  exemption  are  to  prove  their  right ;  and 
the  income  of  beneficed  clergymen  is  to  be  eft  imaged  on  the 
average  of  feven  years. 

If  a  matter  pay  the  hair-powder  duty  for  his  fervants  (re¬ 
turning  a  lift),  they  (hall  be  exempted  from  it  dining  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  his  fervice,  and  their  fucccifors  during  the  year  for 
which  it  is  paid. 


fteady  in  them  (elves,  but  by  their  example  kept  others  from  running  into  excels.  J  know  of  no  law  that  can  enforce  indu/lry  ; 
it  ma;/  be  encouraged  and  great  good  will  rejutt  from  it ;  but  it  never  cun  be  ef cried  by  cotnpufion," — Kent's  Agricultural  Survey 
of  Norfolk. 
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HALDENSLEBEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  tHe 
principality  of  Magdeburg,  12  miles  N.  of  Magdeburg. 

HALLENBERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  62 
miles  E.  ofi  Cologne. 

HALVA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  feated  on  the 
Cebu,  eight  miles  S.  of  Fez.  Long.  5.  5.  W.  Lat.  33. 

32.  N. 

HAMAR,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  government  of  Ag- 
gerhuys,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Chriftiana.  Long.  11.  r,  E.  Lat. 
60.  30.  N. 

HAMARS,  a  town  of  France >  in  the  department  of  Cal¬ 
vados,  13  mijes  S.S.W.  of  Caen. 

HAMBACH,  a -town  of  Weftphalia,  in  t*e  duchy  of 
Juliers,  five  miles  S:E.  of  Juliers.  Long.  6.  38.  E.  Lat. 
50.  54.  N. 

Hambach,  a  town^of  the  upper  palatinate  of  Bavaria, 
fix  miles  N.N.W.  of  Amberg.  Long.  12.  10.  E.  Lat.  49. 

33.  N. 

HAMBLEDON  FIill,  near  Sturminfter,  in  Dorfetflfire. 
Here  v/as  a  Roman  camp,  and  many  Roman  coins  have  been 
dug  up.  It  is  the  antagonift  camp  to  that  of  Hog  Hill,  and 
extends  E.  and  W.  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

HAMBURGH  ( Ena/cl.).  The  following  is  extracled 
from  an  account  of  the  management  of  the  poor  at  Ham¬ 
burgh,  by  that  truly  benevolent  prelate,  the  Bifliop  of  Dur¬ 
ham  . 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788,  an  inftitutien  was 
formed  for  the  poor  at  Hamburgh.  Of  110,000*  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Hamburgh,  there  were  above  7000  diftreffed  perfons 
in  want  of  regular  relief,  betides  an  average  of  2500  in  the 
hofpitals. — There  were  peculiar  circumftances  attending  this 
great  and  commercial  city,  which  contributed  to  increafe  the 
number  of  poor,  requiring  affiftance  ;—fevere  winters,  heavy 
taxes  on  the  neceifaries  of  life,  flu&uation  of  trade,  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  poor  from  neighbouring  countries  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  employment ;  and  a  great  number  of  female  fer- 
vants  at  very  low  wages,  of  whom  many  rnuft  neceffarily 
remain  unprovided  for,  when  age  or  ticknefs  thould  unfit  them 
for  active  fervice. 

As  foon  as  the  outline  of  the  plan  was  agreed  upon,  an 
arrangement  was  formed,  that  fuch  revenues  as  till  then  had 
been  expended  in  alms  by  the  feveral  churchwardens,  and  thofe 
the  adminiftration  whereof  had  been  connected  with  the  work  - 
houfe,  fhouH  be  united  under  one  adminiftration  with  the 
monies  to  be  collected  from  private  benevolence.  The  rnoft 
refpectable  inhabitants  went  round  perfonally  to  collect  fub- 
fcriptions;  and  the  town  was  divided  into  fixty  diftritts,  each 
being  allotted  to  the  care  of  three  overfeers;  and  the  whole 


being  under  the  direction  of  a  board,  or  committee  of  fifteen 
directors,  elected  from  among  the  overfeers. 

The  general  object  was  to  provide  comfort  and  fubfi (fence 
for  the  aged,  and  for  thofe  afflicted  with  incurable  difeafe,  or 
labouring  under  temporary  ticknefs  to  fupply  -the  rpeans  of 
occupation  for  thofe  who  could  work  :  and,  by  giving  edu¬ 
cation  and  employment  to  children,  to  afford  the  moft  bene¬ 
ficial  relief  to  thofe  burthened  with  large  families. 

For  the  reception  of  the  aged,  a  public  building,  or  afylum, 
was  provided  ;  but  in  cafes  where  they  had-  friends,  who  would 
receive  them,  they  were  allowed  as  much  as  their  expence  in 
the  afylum  would  have  amounted  to.  For  the  tick,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  women  at  a  period  when  they  have  the  greateft 
need  of  charitable  relief,  medical  affiftance  was  provided.  For 
the  different  diftricSts  in  the  town  there  were  appointed  five 
phyficians,  five  burgeons,  and  five  midwives,  who  upon  notice 
were  to  attend  the  lodging  of  the  patient,  if  not  capable  of 
going  abroad.  Food  and  medicine  were  immediately  fup- 
plied,  with  fo  much  attention  and  economy,  that,  in  the 
courle  of  the  three  firft  years,  j  2,969  poor  perfons  had  been 
attended  in  ticknefs,  whole  cure  (including  broth  and  an  oc« 
cafional  fapply.  of  other  food)  had  not  coll  more,  upon  an 
average,  than  3  6  d.  each. 

For  a  provifion  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  where,  from 
the  vice  or  the  deeeafe  of  a  parent,  no  Ratable  home  remained 
for  the  child,  they  boarded  them  in  the  houfes  of  the  better 
fort  of  poor.  In  other  cafes  they  allow  the  mother  f  a  weekly 
fum  for  the  younger  children.  They  alfo  prepared  a  warm 
room  in  every  parifh,  and  bread,  milk,  and  potatoes  in  plenty  ; 
fo  that  parents,  who  went  out  to  work,  might  leave  their 
young  children  there  during  the  day,  and  thus  prevent  anv 
obftacle  to  their  own  indultry,  or  to  that  of  their  elder  child¬ 
ren.  At  the  fame  time  they  came  to  a  determination,  tf  that 
no  family  thould  be  allowed  any  relief  for  any  child  above  fix 
years  of  age ;  but  that  fuch  child,  being  fent  to  fehool  + 
thould  receive  not  only  payment  for  its  work,  but  alfo  an 
allowance  in  the  compound  ratio  of  attendance  at  fehool, 
good  behaviour,  and  application  to  work/J  For  the  infirufition 
of  the  children,  three  forts  of  fchools  were  opened  : — the 
firft  for  thofe  who  had  no  other  employment  ;  thefe  were 
fchools  of  occupation  as  well  as  inftru£tion  :  the  fecond, 
evening  fchools  for  the  education  of  children  who  worked 
with  their  parents  during  the  day; — the  third  were  Sunday 
fchools,  which  continued  alike  open  to  all,  as  well  to  thofe 
who  had  gone  into  fervice  in  Hamburgh,  as  to  children  on 
the  fehool  lift.  The  average  number  in  thefe  fchools  were 
600;  the  ex  pence  of  them  about  £.700.  a-year. 

The  moft  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking  ftill  remained  : — 


*  This  account  is  extracted  from  an  excellent  publication  on  the  fubjeft  by  Mr.  Voght,  publifhed  in  1796,  by  Kay,  No, 
332,  Strand  ;  and  from  the  twenty-third  report  of  the  directors,  publifhed  in  German  at  Hamburgh  in  January,  in  1798, 
The  fii'it  is  earneftly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  thofe  who  intereft  tbemfelves  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor:  the  latter,  it 
is  hoped,  the  fociety  will  be  able  to  get  tranllated,  and  publifhed  for  the  perufal  of  the  Engiifh  reader. 

f  See  Mr.  Voght’s  excellent  work,  publifhed  by  Kay,  as  above  ftated.  His  obfervations  on  the  removal  of  children  from 
their  parents  are  feeling  and  judicious. — “  We  were  averfe  (fays  he)  to  place  the  children  in  a  general  hofpital,  and  the  poor 
mothers  would  have  been  ftill  more  fo.” — May  all  the  favourers  of  thofe  houles,  fuch  as  they  are,  feriouily  reflect  whether  the 
advantages  they  offer,  can  com  pen  fate  for  the  education  of  the  heart,  which  nature  yields  in  thofe  huts  of  poverty,  where 
both  parties  become  fo  necefiary  to  each  other;  and  where  heroic  exertions  of  parental  and  filial  piety  are  not  feldom  become 
habitual.  Would  the  humane  and  philofophical  obferver  look  through  the  rags  ’  of  pale  mifery ;  calculate  the  facrifices  daily 
made  there  in  many  families,  and  amongft  neighbours  ;  and  enjoy  the  rapture  with  which  a  mother  embraces  her  fon,  whom 
ftie  fees  eagerly  devour  the  crumb  of  bread  that  jke  had  ref  fed  to  her  own  wants ;  the  annals  of  the  poor  might  reconcile  him  to 
human  nature,  when  difgufted  with  the  lift  of -crimes  which  blacken  the  page  of  its  hiftory. 

%  It  thould  be  obferved  that  this  was  in  a  tenon,  where  children  can  attend  fehool  conveniently.  In  the  country  (we  fpeak 
from  obfervation)  great  prejudice,  both  to  the  health  and  to  the  morals  of  children,  attends  their  being  fent  to  and  returning 
from  a  diftanf  fehool,  or  manufactory,  at  early  and  late  hours,  and  in  all  variety  of  weather  and  feafon. 
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that  of  procuring  regular  and  fuitable  employment  for  thofe 
who  could  work?  and  of  alcertaining  who  were,  and  who 
were  not  able.  A  refolution  was  adopted,  “  not  to  permit 
any  one  to  receive  a  (hilling,  which  he  would  have  been  able 
to  have  earned  for  himfelf;  and  at  ihe  fame  time  to  reduce 
the  fupport  of  thofe,  who  required  relief,  below  the  fcale  of 
what  any  induftrions  perfon,  in  fuch  eircumftances,  could 
earn.’’  Printed  queries  were  fent  to  the  poor,  the  anfwers  to 
which  were  written  on  the  blank  column  of  the  page,  verified 
by  the  evidence  of  their  neighbours,  and  by  the  perlonal  at¬ 
tendance  of  tbeoverfeer,  or  (where  the  ftate  of  health  was  in 
queltion)  of  the  phyfician.  Many  of  the  queries  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  afeertain  the  average  earning  of  each  member  of 
the  family  :  but  in  this  refpeft  the  truth  was,  for  l'ome  time, 
very  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  it  being  the  intereft  of  the 
party,  to  make  his  capacity  for  work  appear  lefs  than  it  really 
was. 

A  manufa&ory  for  (pinning  flax  exifted  at  that  time  in 
Hamburgh.  The  proprietor  gave  it  up  to  the  inftitution,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ltock,  the  teachers,  and  the  experience  of 
feveral  years.  As  the  poor  who  wanted  relief,  were  chiefiy 
women  and  children,  this  was  adopted  as  their  general  work. 
The  dean  flax  was  fold  to  the  women  at  a  certain  and  low 
price}  and  the  yarn  which  they  fpun,  purchafed  of  them  at 
£.30.  percent,  above  the  ufu'al  rate.  To  whatever  finenefs 
the  yarn  was  fpun,  the  whole  profit  was  received  by  the  poor. 
Every  poor  woman  brought  with  her  work  a  book,  in  which 
the  pieces  delivered  in  by  her  were  noted  ;  fo  that  (Ire  thereby 
received  a  certificate  of  induflry,  and  the  inftitution  had  a 
regular  account  always  before  them  of  the  employment  of  the 
poor.  In  the  meSn  time,  the  men  and  larger  boys  (who  were 
not  the  numerous  or  necelfitous  part  of  the  poor)  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  mending  the  roads,  cleaning  the  ftreets,  making 
rope  yarn,  and  other  labour,  at  a  certain  allowance  per  day. 

After  thefe  general  preparations  were  made,  the  committee 
conceived  that  they  could  now  offer  relief  to  all  forts  of  poor } 
as  they  had  the  means  of  enforcing  the  only  condition  re¬ 
quired} — that  of  their  contributing  towards  their  own  fupport, 
the  degree  of  exertion  which  they  were  capable  of.  The 
-overfeers  therefore  went  through  the  ftreets,  and  made  en¬ 
quiries  if  any  inhabitants  were  in  need  of  relief.  Thofe  who 
applied,  if  capable  of  work,  were  fupplied  with  employ¬ 
ment;  if  prevented  by  want  of  (kill,  they  were  admitted  into 
a  fchool  opened  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  in  the  courle  of  three 
months  were  taught  to  fpin  ;  being  allowed  for  the  firft  week 
a  gratuity  of  two  (hillings  :  every  week  after,  two  pence  lefs; 
and,  in  the  twelfth  week,  difmilfed  with  the  donation  of  a 
pound  of  flax,  and  a  ("pinning  wheel. 

The  quantity  of  work,  which  the  difabled  poor  were  capable 
of,  was  eafily  and  accurately  alcertained  by  a  week’s  trial  at 
the  (pinning  fchool.  The  refnlt  was  produced  weekly  before 
a  fub-committee ;  and  the  fum  that  each  poor  perfon  could 
earn,  was  entered  in  a  book:  from  that  time  they  were  paid 
weekly,  what  their  earnings  fell  (hort  of  is.  6d.  a -week, 
whenever  it  appeared  by  their  book,  that  they  had  earned  to 
the  known  extent  of  their  abilities.  The  means  of  iubfiftence 
however,  are  much  cheaper  at  Hamburgh  than  in  London. 

In  the  proportion  of  two  (hillings  a-week,  an  allowance 
was  made  for  their  lodging.  But  as  this  is  paid  every  fix 
months,  and  the  pauper’s  allowance  is  weekly,  it  was  thought 
proper  (except  in  cafes  where  the  lodging  was  otherwife  pro¬ 
vided  for)  to  retain  four  pence  a-week,  lor  the  purpofe  of 
paying  the  landlord’s  rent;  thereby  keeping  the  poor  out  of 


debt,  and  giving  them  a  more  comfortable  habitation,  tharr 
what  otherwife  they  could  h^ive  expeiled. 

Clothing  and  bidding  were  at  firft  much  wanted  ;  but  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  pawned  or  fold,  itSwas  thought 
proper  to  mark  them  as  the  property  of  the  inftitution,  which 
the  pauper  was  to  keep  while  he  behaved  well.  The  com¬ 
mittee  purchafed  the  materials  by  whelefale,  and  employed, 
foine  of  the  poor  in  making  them  up.  They  were  delivered- 
to  the  pauper  on  the  recommendation  of  the.overfeer,  counter- 
figned  by  the  director  of  the  diftrict :  or  to  children,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  fub-committee  of  the  fchools. 

A  complete  lift  of  the  poor  being  at  length  obtained,  pub-- 
lic  notice  was  given,  in  the  month  of  October,  j  7S8,  that  no 
deferring  poor  perfon  could  or  would,  in  future,  remain  un-. 
noticed.  Inltructions  were  very  generally  diftributed  among 
the  poor,  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  relief;  and  the  public 
was  intreated  to  inform  the  committee,  if  any  pauper  had  not 
been  duly  attended  to. — No  iuc.h  cafe  has  hitherto  occurred. 

It  was  eftablifhed  as  a  general  rule,  that  three  years’  re- 
fidence  in  Hamburgh  (hould  entitle  the  party  to  relief ;  al¬ 
lowance  being  alfo  made  for  accidents,  illnefs,  or  child-bed  ; 
which,  in  all  cafes,  were  held  to  be  proper  objects  of  charity. 
A  place  of  reception  was  opened  for  foreign  poor,  where  they 
were  taken  care  of  for  three  days,  and  then  difeharged  with 
the  means  of  Iubfiftence  home.  At  the  fame  time,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  further  influx  of  other  poor,  it  was  prohibited 
to  receive  any  ftranger,  without  informing  the.magiftrate  or 
overfeer,  under  pain  of  bearing  all  the  expence  of  fupporting 
fuch  ftranger,  if  he  (hould  become  an  object  of  charity  within 
three  years. 

Thefe  general  regulations  have  been  ftrictly  adhered  to  for 
ten  years ;  except  in  the  cafes  of  poor  perfons  being  ill,  when 
they  have  tick  tickets  given  them,  which  exempt  them  from 
the  general  rules;  and  during  the  moft  fevere  winter  vveeks, 
when  a  regular  increafe  of  allowance  is  ordered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  But  no  inequality  of  diftribution  is  ever  admitted,, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  prior  fituation  of  the  party. 
Thole  who  had  formerly  been  in  a  more  refpectable  fituation, 
continued  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  private  benevolence; 
of  which  no  public  inttitution  ought  to  fuperfede  the  ex¬ 
ertions. 

The  conduct  of  the  inftitution  is  in  the  general  committee, 
confiding  of  fifteen  directors.  They  appoint  four  fub-com- 
mittees  from  among  themfelves;  one  for  manufactures,  another 
for  the  fchools,  a  third  for  clothing,  and  4.  fourth  for  the 
police  of  the  poor.  The  Cub-committees  have  each  their 
feparate  officers,  and  keep  diftinct  accounts,  which  are» given 
in  every  month  to  the  treafuier  and  the  board. 

Ten  of  the  director's  are  lelected  ;  each  one  of  them  luper- 
intending  fix  of  the  (ixty  diftricts,  to  receive  from  the  over¬ 
feers  accounts  of  what  is  wanted  in  the  refpectlve  diftricts  for 
fixed  fupport,  for  occafional  relief,  for  accidents,  and  for  dis¬ 
cretionary  atftftance  ;  which,  when  certified  by  the  director  of 
the 'diftrict,  is  fent  for  payment  to  the  treafurer;  whofe  ac¬ 
counts  are  laid  every  month  before  the  committee,  and  checked 
by  the  director’s  certificate.  Theie  tea.  directors  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  “  the  advocates  for  the  inftitution,”  to  prevent,  in- 
their  feveral  diltricts,  excels  of  expence. 

From  the  enquiries  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  in¬ 
ftitution,  it  appeared  that  there  were  more  than  4,000  wo¬ 
men,  3,000  children,  and  1,000  men,  then  in  Hamburgh  in 
the  utmott  want  *  of  immediate  relief.  The  whole  number 
confided  of  7,391  individuals,  and  compofed  3,903  families. 


*  The  poor  at  Hamburgh  had  been  habituated  to  live  almoft  entirely  on  a  miferable  beverage,  which  was  called  cvftce,  and 
fold  in  meffes,  with  about  half  a  pound  of  indifferent  bread.  This  wretched  fubfiitute  for  food  they  took  twice  a-day.  About 
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The  firft  clothing  of  fo  great  a  number  of  deftitute  perfons,  offered  to  all  who  have  any  ability  to  work,  however  fmall 
would  have  exceeded  the  powers  of  the  inftitution,  but  for  that  ability  may  be : — that  one  (lulling,  which  the  poor  man 
the  quantity  of  ready-made  ffiirts  and  other  apparel,  which  earns,  does  him  more  real  fervice  than  two  which  are  given 
the  ladies  fupplied  with  a  liberal  hand.  Clothing  and  fchools  him  : — that,  if  the  manner  in  which  relief  is  given  is  not  a 
for  inftruftion  are  now  wanted  only  for  the  children.  fpur  to  induftry,  it  becomes  in  effect  a  premium  to  (loth  and 

The  purchafe  of  fpinning  wheels,  and  of  other  inffruments  profligacy  ; — and  that,  if  the  mere  fupport  of  a  pauper  is 
of  employment,  and  the  fupport  of  fchools  where  500  grown  above  what  any  induftrious  perfon  in  the  fame  circumltances 
perfons  were  at  the  fame  time  inltrufted  in  fpinning,  added  could  earn,  idlenefs  will  become  more  profitable  than  induftry, 
to  the  allowance  made  to  the  poor  for  the  lots  of  time  while  a.id  beggary  a  better  trade  than  the  workjMp.”  In  proportion 
they  were  learning  to  fpin,  occafioned  a  very  enormous  ex-  as  the  conductors  of  the  inftitution  at  Hamburgh  have  rigidly 
pence  at  the  commencement  of  the  inftitution.  But  this  was  adhered  to  thefe  maxims,  they  have  found  the  benefit  ex- 
not  of  long  continuance.  The  fchools  for  teaching  fpinning  tended  and  increaled  ;  whenever  they  have  relaxed,  the  tker- 
to  grown  perfons  foon  became  unne*ceffar_y ;  3,354  (pinning  mometer  of  iiidujhy  has  been  lower,  and  lefs  work  has  been 
wheels  had  been  given  to  thole  who  had  proved  themfelves  done. 

able  fo  fpin.  Thefe  were  employed  in  fpinning,  when  more  One  great  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  inftitution  at  Ham- 
lucrative  employment  was  not  to  be  found.  2,000  poor,  who  burgh  has  been  the  publicity  and  regularity  of  the  accounts, 
at  the  time  they  entered  the  fchool  could  do  nothing  at  all.  Without  this  all  charities  become  jobs,  the  directors  grow 
have  fince  earned  from  eight  pence  to  twenty  pence  a-week,  indifferent  to  public  approbation  or  cenfure,  and  the  ad- 
at  times,  and  during  hours,  which  were  formerly  entirely  miniftration  falls  into  the  hands  of  under  officers,  who  foon 
loft  to  them.  The  average  of  all  expences  attending  the  em-  learn  fo  to  entangle  the  bufinefs,  that  no  lubfequent  director 
ployment  of  the  poor  during  three  years,  up  to  December,  is  ever  able  to  unravel  the  clue. 

1 796,  including  the  lofs  upon  the  fale  of  manufadlured  goods.  That  which  has  been  done  in  Hamburgh,  by  the  co- 
has  been  only  £.6 1  1  per  annum  ;  and,  in  the  world  cafes  that  operation  of  its  bell  and  wife'ft  citizens,  has  been  effected  at 
have  occurred,  the  expence  of  enabling  a  pauper  to  earn  five  Munich  by  the  abilities  and  perfeverance  of  one  truly  dif- 
giiineas  a-year,  has  not  been  mote  than  half-a-guinea.  tinguilbed  individual,  Count  Rum  ford.  (See  Soup  in  this 

It  will  not  be  a  fmall  recommendation  to  many  perfons.  Supplement.)  The  particulars  of  that  eltablifhment  are  fo 
that  fince  the  year  17SS  J'carce  a  beggar  has  been  J'een  at  well  and  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecefl’ary  for  us  to 
Hamburgh.  But  there  is  another  much  more  important  dr-  enter  into  the  detail  of  them.  The  inftitution  has,  in  both 
cumftance;  the decreafe  of  ficknefs  and  mifery  among  the  poor,  inftances,  been  wifely  adapted  to  the  circum (lances  and  con- 
The  average  mortality  of  the  medical  inftitution  at  Hamburgh,  dition  of  the  refpective  places ; — at  Munich  with  additional 
,  before  17.88,  had  been  above  one  in  ten.  In  the  year  1789,  power,  from  the  eftablifirment  being  blended  with  the  go- 
it  was  greatly  reduced,  and  has  fince,  by  a  gradual  progrefs,  vernment  of  the  ftate,  and  producing  an  influence  on  the 
diminished  to  lefs  than  one  in  twenty.— This  and  the  ex-  country,  of  which  that  city  is  the  capital  j  and  from  its  being 
tenfion  of  the  fchools,  and  of  the  benefit  of  the  medical  connected  with  a  variety  of  uleful  and  extraordinary  in- 
inftitution  to  perfons  not  actually  entitled  to  relief,  has  greatly  ventions  and  improvements,  which  Count  Rumford  has  made, 
diminiflied,  and  mull  ftill  have  a  much  greater  effect  in  di-  and  is  now  making,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
minifhing,  the  lift  of  diftreffed  poor,  and  in  increafing  the  HAMERSTE1N,  a  caftle  and  village  of  Germany,  be- 
iiumber  of  induftrious  and  thriving  citizens  at  Hamburgh.  longing  to  the  elector  of  Treves.  The  caftle  is  feated  on  a 
Observations. — The  divifion  of  labour  has  not  produced  lofty  mountain,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Rhine,  two  miles  N.  by 
more  extraordinary  effects  in  a  well-conduCted  manufactory,  W.  of  Andernach. 

than  the  divifion  of  attention  in  a  well-arranged  inftitution.  HANSBACH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
The  giving  to  every  acting  member  his  peculiar  and  ap-  meritz,  with  manufactures  of  cotton,  thread,  and  paper,  12 
propriatc  duty,  not  interfered  in  by  any  other  perfon,  as  has  miles  N.  of  Kamnitz. 

been  done  with  great  effect  at  Hamburgh,  is  of  the  utmoft  HANSFELDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
importance  in  every  eilabliftiment.  Thole  who  have  attended  Stiria,  eight  miles  N.N.W.  of  Judenburg. 

much  to  the  conduct  of  charities,  mult  have  had  frequent  HAN-TCHONG-FOU,  a  large  and  populous  city  of 

occafion  to  regret,  that,  even  among  the  beft-intentioned  China,  in  the  province  of  Chenfi.  It  has  16  cities  of  the 
men,  more  time,  and  more  power,  is  often  wafted  in  the  fecond  and  third  clafs  under  its  jurifdiction,  and  is  feated  on 
counteraction  and  eontroverfion  of  petty  and  trivial  meafures,  the  river  Han,  84^  miles  S.W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  106.  4  5,  E. 
than  in  the  furtherance  of  the  real  objects  of  the  inftitution.  Lat.  32.  45.  N. 

This  is  the  friction,  the  impediment  of  action,  the  obftrtntion  PI  AN -Y  ANG-FOU,  a  populous  and  commercial  city  of 

to  progrefs,  which  it  is  mod  ellential  to  prevent ;  and  it  is  in  China,  in  the  province  of  Flou-quang.  It  has  one  city  under 
this  refpect,  that  the  benevolent  and  enlightened  founders  of  its  jurifdiction. 

the  inftitution  at  Hamburgh,  have  been  peculiarly  judicious  HARDBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria, 
and  luccefsful.  52  miles  8.  of  Vienna.  Long,  16.  12.  E.  Lat.  47.  22.  N. 

The  maxims  adopted  at  Hamburgh  in  the  execution  of  HARDEGSEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  princi- 

their  plan,  are  very  defervhrg  of  attention: - “  That  every  pal.ity  of  Calenberg,  with  a  confiderable  manufacture  of 

.  allowance,  which  luperfedes  the  liecetfity  ot  working,  becomes  leather,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Gottingen, 
a  premium  to  idlenefs:  —  that  labour,  not  alms,  ftiouid  be  HARDENBERG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy 


two  years  ago,  the  directors  introduced  the  ufe  of  Count  Rumford’s  foups,  with  great  benefit  to  the  poor  at  Hamburgh.  It 
has  been  a  laving  of  9  parts  in  16,  or  rather  more  than  half  the  former  expence  of  their  food.  Children,  in  particular,  have 
derived  great  advantage  in  health  and  ftrength  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  foups.  The  laving  to  the  inftitution  in  refpeft  of  fuel, 
by  the  introduction  of  Count  Rum'ford’s  boilers,  is  ftated  in  the  Report  (which  contains  a  great  deal  of  minute  and  curious 
detail  in  refpect  to  fuel  as  well  as  food)  to  have  been  rather  more  than  61  parts  in  66  ;  the  coft  of  their  fuel,  which  is  very 
fearce  at  Hamburgh,  being  at  prefent  not  a  tenth  of  what  it  was, — Hamburgh  Report  of  Jail.  1798. 
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©f  Berg,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dufleldorp.  Long.  6,  43.  E. 
Lat.  51.  19.  N. 

HARDEN  BURG,  a  town  of  Overyfl'el,  fituate  on  the 
Vecht,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Covoerden. 

HARLEBECK,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  on  the 
river  Lis,  three  miles  N.E.  of  Courtray.  Long.  3.  29.'  E. 
Lat.  50.  52.  N. 

IlARLESTON,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday,  feated  on  the  Waveney,  16  miles  S.  of  Norwich, 
and  100  N.E.  of  London.  Long.  x.  20.  E.  Lat.  52.  26.  N. 

HARMONDSWORTH,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  two  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Colnbrook.  It  is  remarkable  for  one  of  the 
largell  barns  in  England,  whofe  fupporting  pillars  are  of  Hone, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

HARNESS  ( Encycl. ).  The  following  is  the  fpecification 
of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Dickinfon,  of  Long-acre,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  conftruftion  of'faddles,  harnefs, 
and  other  gear,  ufed  for  the  employ  of  horfes  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  riding  or  carrying  loads,  or  in  drawing  carriages  of 
any  defcription.  It  is  dated  November  10,  180 1. 

“  Whereas  (fays  the  inventor),  in  the  conftruftion  of  the 
faddles,  and  other  gear  and  appendages  hitherto  made  or 
manufaftured,  the  feveral  parts  have  generally  poflefled  no 
elafticity,  except  that  tlight  degree  which  might  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  materials  themfelves,  and  it  confequenily 
follows,  that  faddles  and  cruppers  are  either  girthed  too  tight, 
fo  as  to  impede  the  relpiration  of  the  animal,  and  fo  as  to 
endanger  their  breaking,  or  fo  loolely  as  to  render  the  feat  of 
the  rider  more  or  lefs  unfafe,  and  very  feldom  can  be  fixed 
with  that  exaft  degree  of  tenfion  which  is  beft  adapted  to 
every  ufeful  purpofe.  And,  moreover,  in  the  adjuftment  of 
the  crupper,  and  with  the  breaft-plate,  a  difficulty  of  the  fame 
nature  prefects  itfelf,  namely,  that  in  the  firll  tenfion  of  thefe, 
if  the  fame  be  too  loofe,  the  faddle  will  not  be  duly  confined 
to  its  place,  or  if  the  fame  be  too  tight,  the  animal  will  be 
very  much  incommoded,  and  in  either  cafe,  when  by  fudden 
jerks,  or  other  motions,  the  breaft-plate  or  crupper,  or  girth, 
lhall  be  required  to  produce  their  refpeftive  effects,  the  parts 
will  either  break,  or  elfe  the  aftion,  particularly  of  the  crup¬ 
per  upon  the  tail  of  the  animal,  will  be  fudden,  unqualified, 
and  pernicious.  Now  my  faid  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
ftruftion  of,  and  additions  to  the  faddles,  harnefs,  and  other 
gear  aforefaid,  confift  in  certain  fprings,  or  elaftic  portions, 
interpofed  between,  and  in  effeft  conftituting  parts  of  the  faid 
inftruments  or  parts;  that  is  to  fay,  more  particularly,  I  im¬ 
prove  the  conftruftion  of  faddles,  by  affixing  one  or  more 
fpiral  fprings,  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  in  the  fmall  inftrument 
for  weighing,  commonly  called  1’pring  fteel-yards,  unto  thofe 
parts  of  the  faddle  to  which  the  girths,  the  crupper,  and  the 
breaft-plate,  are  refpeftively  to  be  faftened.  The  faid  fpiral 
fprings  are  fo  lodged  in  certain  cavities,  ffieaths,  or  receptacles, 
that  a  piece  of  catgut  or  wire,  or  chain,  or  other  fit  material, 
palling  within  the  cavity  of  the  fpring,  and  faftened  to,  or 
bearing  againll  one  end  of  the  faid  lpring,  lhall,  when  drawn 
or  afted  upon,  caufe  the  turns  of  the  fpring  to  approach 
more  nearly  together,  and  confcquently  caufe  it  to  re-aft  againft 
the  faid  catgut  or  rod,  or  chain,  or  other  fit  material,  and 
tend  to  draw  the  fame  towards  the  faddle  itfelf.  I  fix  to  the 
end  of  the  faid  catgut,  rod,  chain,  or  other  fit  material,  ftraps 
or  buckles,  or  other  faftenings,  for  the  ready  fixing  of  the 
girth,  breaft-plate,  and  crupper,  in  the  ufual  manner.  And 
moreover,  in  fome  cafes,  where  convenience  or  choice  may 
caufe  the  preference,  I  fix  the  faid  fpiral  fprings  within  proper 
ffieaths  or  receptacles,  of  metal,  wood,  cloth,  leather,  or 
other  fit  material,  fo  as  to  form  a  feparate  piece  capable  of 
being  applied  or  attached  between  the  faddle,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  girth,  breaft-plate,  or  crupper,  refpeftively,  fo 
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as  to  communicate  to  the  faid  appendages  the  effeft  of  ifs 
own  elaftic  extenfibility  in  the  longitudinal  direftion  or  other- 
wife.  I  fix  the  faid  fprings  fo  fitted  up  in  the  breaft-plate 
and  crupper  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fame  lhall  conftitute 
parts  of  thofe  appendages  to  the  faddle,  and  communicate  the 
fame  effeft  as  in  the  other  cafes  juft  defcribed.  And  further, 
I  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  do  not  confine  myfelf  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  and  ufe  of  the  fprings  or  elaftic  parts  of  my  faid  in¬ 
vention  to  any  fuch  precifion  of  figure  or  material  as  not  to 
allow  of  confiderable  variations.  The  fprings  may  be  made 
to  aft  by  drawing  the  convolutions  or  turns  further  apart,  in- 
ftead  of  compveffing  the  fame  together,  as  before  defcribed. 
The  wire  of  which  the  fprings  are  made,  may  be  taken  of  any 
fit  metal,  but  fteel  is  the  beft,  and  it  may  be  either  round, 
fquare,  or  of  any  other  figure,  as  to  its  feftion  or  bafe,  and 
the  fprings  may  be  either  ftraight  or  curved,  according  to  the 
numerous  well-known  forms  of  fprings,  and  the  application 
thereof;  but  I  confider  the  fpiral  or  helix,  as  before  defcribed 
and  applied,  as  the  cheapeft,  mod  convenient,  and  as  good  as 
any.  On  fome  occafions  I  make  ufe  of  a  fimple  ftrap  or  piece 
of  Indian  rubber,  or  caoutchouc,  in  Head  of  the  fprings;  the 
ufe  of  which  fprings  is  fupplied  by  the  natural  elafticity  of  the 
faid  caoutchouc ;  but  I  do  not. confider  this  laft  material  as  de- 
ferving  any  general  preference,  becaufe  its  fpring  or  elaftic 
force  is  greatly  weakened  by  heat,  and  in  cold  weather  it  be¬ 
comes  rigid,  and  liable  to  fnap.” 

HARO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  the  chief  place 
of  a  county;  feated  on  the  Ebro,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Burgos. 
Long.  2.  23.  W.  Lat.  42.  40.  N. 

HARPONELLY,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan, 
capital  of  a  diftrict  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Myfore  country, 
152  miles  N.N.W.  of  Seringapatam.  Long.  75.  28.  E. 
Lat.  14.  40.  N. 

HARRISBURG,  a  town  bf  Pennfylvania,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Dauphin,  fituate  on  the  E.  branch  of  the  Sufque- 
hanna,  86  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  76.  55. 
W.  Lat.  40.  1 5.  N. 

HARRODSBURG,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  in  the  county  of 
Mercer,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Salt  River,  60  miles  S.E. 
of  Louifville. 

HARTENSTEIN  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  lord- 
fliip  of  Schonburg,  fix  miles  S.E.  of  Zwickau. 

HARTFORD,  a  commercial  town  of  Connefticut,  di¬ 
vided  by  a  fmall  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge.  It  is  feated 
on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river  Connefticut,  50  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Sound,  and  30.  S.W.  of  Bolton.  Long.  72. 
35.  W.  Lat.  41.  50.  N. 

HARTZGERODE,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Anhalt  Bernburg,  fituate  near  the  Hartz 
mountain.  The  walls  and  houfes  are  built  of  a  motley  kind 
of  marble.  It  has  a  mine  office  and  a  caftle ;  and  is  24  miles 
S.W.  of  Bernburg,  and  44  W.S.W.  of  Defl'au.  Long.  u. 
a.  E.  Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

HASLINDEN,  a  town  in  Lancaffiire,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday,  16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Mancheller,  and  196 
N.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  16.  W.  Lat.  53.40.  N. 

HASTENBECK,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Calenberg,  near  which  the  French,  under  Marffial 
d’Eftrees,  gained  a  viftory  over  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in 
1757.  It  is  five  miles  S.E.  of  Hamelin. 

FIAT  {Encycl).  A  patent  was  granted  in  January  1782  to 
Mr.  Robert  Golding,  of  Southwark,  hat-dyer ;  for  his  method 
of  dyeing,  ftaining,  and  colouring  beaver  hats  green,  or  any 
other  colour.  The  inventor  diredls  the  nap  of  the  hat  to  be 
railed  by  means  of  a  card,  on  the  fide  intended  to  be  dyed, 
and  then  boiled  in  alum  argol.  A  thin  paftefheuld  be  made 
of  flour,  or  clay,  which  is  fpread  over  every  part  that  is  not 
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to  be  dyed,  and  then  do  fed  ;  or  the  hat  may  be  prevloufly 
pafted,  and  inftead  of  being  boiled,  it  fhould  only  be  fimmered 
in  the  fame  liquor.  As  foon  as  the  pafte  is  fpread,  plates  of 
copper  or  other  metal,  fliaped  like  a  common  funnel,  are 
fixed  over  the  pafte,  to  prevent  the  dye  from  penetrating 
through.  In  this  ftate  the.  hat  is  immerfed  in  the  dye,  till 
the  colour  be  fufficiently  fixed  ;  when  it  is  taken  out,  opened, 
and  cleanfed  from  the  pafte  :  but  if  any  colouring  particles 
have  penetrated  through  the  felt,  they.  .  may  be  removed  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  lpirit  of  tail,  aqua 
fortis,  &c.  The  compounds  employed  in  dyeing,  are  fuftic, 
turmeric,  ebony,  faffron,  alum,  argol,  indigo,  and  vitriol, 
with  urine,  or  pearl-afh,  at  the  option  of  the  dyer ;  all  of 
which  are  ufed  together,  or  feparately,  according  to  the  co¬ 
lour  required. 

Among  the  different  patents  granted  to  hatters,  for  difco- 
vering  new  materials  in  this  manufacture,  fuch  as  that  of 
Mr.  J.  Burn,  in  1792,  for  mole-fur  ;  and  another  to  Mr.  J. 
Tilftone,  in  1794,  for  kid- hair ;  we  (hall  ft rlt  notice  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  George  Dunnage,  who,  in  November  1794,  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  for  his  Water-proof  Hats,  in  imitation  of 
beaver. 

The  articles  he  employs  are  fimilar  to  thofe  commonly  ufed 
for  the  making  of  hats,  with  which  he  mixes  Bergam,  Pied¬ 
mont,  or  Organzine  (ilk.  Thefe  are  drafted  and  worked  in  a 
peculiar  manner ;  though  weunderftand  that  ’natsthus  prepared 
become  heavy  and  oppreffive  to  the  wearer,  while  they  acquire 
an  ugly  colour. — The  curious  reader  will  find  the  patentee’s 
fpecification  inferted,  at  full  length,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the 
Repei  tory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  fame  manufacturer 
procured  another  patent  in  November  1798,  for  a  method  of 
ventilating  the  crowns  of  hats.  This  invention  confifts  in 
feparating  the  top  from  the  fides  of  the  crown,  fo  that  the 
tip,  or  top-crown,  may  be  either  raifed  or  let  down  at  plea- 
fure,  in  order  to  admit  the  external  air,  or  to  exclude  it  from 
circulating  in  the  crown  of  the  hat.  The  whole  contrivance 
is  effefted  by  means  of  fprings,  fliders,  fockets,  grooves, 
loops,  and  cafes,  which  are  connected  with  the  top  and  fide- 
crown  :  thus  the  admiftion  or  exclufion  of  atmolpheric  air  in 
front,  behind,  or  on  either  fide,  may  be  regulated  accordingly. 

. — As  this  invention  is  ingenious,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
10th  vol.  of  the  work  laft  quoted,  where  he  will  find  a  minute 
account  given  of  it. 

The  following  is  the  fpecification  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Meflfrs.  Walker  and  Alphey,  for  making  and  manufacturing 
caps  and  hats,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  water-proof  ; 
as  alfo  all  kinds  of  leather,  filks,  linen,  cotton,  (tuffs,  pafte- 
board,  and  other  manufactures  and  fubltances,  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  worked  up  into  boots,  fhoes,  gaiters,  women’s  hats 
or  bonnets,  and  other  wearing  apparel,  lb  as  to  be  ufed  on  all 
oecafions,  where  the  repelling  of  wet  or  moilture  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  dated  November  3,  1801,  and  the  patentees 
exprefs  themlelves  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  For  the  making  and  manufacturing  of  our  new-invented 
caps,  which  are  principally  intended  for  the  ufe  and  wear  of 
the  military,  we  take  a  fuitable  piece  or  pieces  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  called  pafteboard,  and  cover  both  fides  thereof  with 
linen  cloth,  or  any  other  texture  wrought  in  a  loom,  which 
we  cement  thereto  by  glue  or  pafte,  or  pafte  and  glue  mixed, 
out  of  which  the  cap  is  then  cut  and  fhaped  on  a  block,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  fhape  and  fafhion  the  fame  is  or¬ 
dered  to  be  made,  and  as  circum  (lances  may  require.  The 
feams  or  joinings  of  the  pafteboard  are  united  by  fewing, 
and  by  glue  or  pafte,  or  pafte  and  glue  mixed  ;  and 
alfo  by  flips  ot  leather,  linen,  or  other  wove  texture,  glued 
or  pafted  over  the  fame,  both  infide  and  outfide,  where 
found  'necefiary.  It  is  then  painted  both  mfide  and  outfide. 


with  any  kind  of  oil-paint,  or  oil  and  lamp-black  (which 
latter  is  greatly  to  be  preferred),  with  one  or  more  coats,  as 
circumftances  may  require  :  when  this  is  dry,  it  is  then  to  be 
covered  with  one  or  more  coats  of  Japan  or  varnifh,  mixed 
with'  lamp-black  or  ivory-black.  The  peak  or  rim  of  the 
cap,  together  with  the  cape  behind,  agreeable  to  the  quality 
and  fafhion  ordered  to  be  made,  is  alfo  to  be  painted,  japan¬ 
ned,  or  varn idled,  on  one  or  bath  fides,  as  may  be  thought  ne- 
celfary,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  parts  of  the  cap  are. 
When  the  peak  or  rim,  together  with  the  cape  and  lining, 
are  affixed  to  the  crown,  in  the  ufual  manner,  the  cap  is  then 
finifhed,  exclufive  of  any  ornament  or  ornaments  that  may 
bethought  proper  to  affix  to  the  fame.  The  men’s  hats  are 
made  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  materials  as 
the  crown  of  the  cap,  except  being  principally  covered  with 
(ilk, -linen,  cotton,  or  other  texture,  wrought  in  a  loom,  ce¬ 
mented  to  the  pafteboard  in  like  manner  as  deferibed  for  the 
cap.  And  alfo  except  that  fuch  breadth  is  given  to  that  fide 
or  inner  part,  or  edge  of  the  flap,  oi  rim,  that  is  next  the 
crown,  as  will  admit  of  its  being  notched  and  turned  up,  fo 
as  to  lie  clofe  to  the  fnje  of  the  crown,  and  is  to  be  united 
thereto  by  fewing.  And,  with  the  fame  cement  as  applied  to 
the  cap  and  other  articles,  the  pares  fo  turned  up,  fewed,  and 
cemented  to  the  crown,  are  to  be  covered  with  leather,  or 
any  texture  wove  in  a  loom  :  the  whole  is  then  to  be  painted, 
japanned,  or  varnifhed,  on  one  or  both  fides,  as  may  be 
thought  proper,  and  in  like  manner  as  the  caps.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  leather  for  boots,  fhoes,  gaiters,  or  other  articles 
where  a  power  of  repelling  wet  is  required,  is  to  be  painted, 
japanned,  or  varnifhed,  in  like  manner  as  the  caps  are,  on 
one  or  both  fides  as  may  be  found  neceffary.  When  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed  upon  leather,  it  mult  be  upon  fuch  lea¬ 
ther  only  which  has  not  been  drelfed  with  oil,  or  any  other 
greafy  lubftance.  The  preparatinns  of  pafteboard,  and  (ilk, 
linen,  cotton,  ifuffs,  or  any  other  texture  wrought  in  a  loom, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  fhoes,  gaiters,  women’s  hats  or 
bonnets,  are  to  be  painted,  japanned,  or  varnifhed  on  one  or 
both  fides,  as  may  be  found  necelfary,  in  like  manner  as  the 
caps  are  herein-before  fpecified  to  be  done.” 

The  following  duty  on  hats  commenced  Oftober  2,  1784, 
by  the  a£l  24  Geo.  III.  c.  51. 

£•  • 

Licence  to  fell  hats  retail  in  London,  Wellminfter, 


Borough,  and  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  200 
Ditto  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  -  050 

No  hats  to  be  fold  without  fuch  licence,  under  for¬ 
feiture  of  -  -  -  50  o  o 

And  “  Dealers  in  hats”  to  be  written  over  the  door, 

under  forfeiture  of  -  -  -  200 

Duty  on  every  hat  of  4s.  or  under  -  003 

Ditto  above  4s.  and  not  exceeding  7s.  -  006 

Ditto  above  7s.  and  not  exceeding  12s,  -  010 

Ditto  above  12s,  and  upwards  -  -  o  2  o 


And  by  the  New  Act,  36  Geo.  III.  c.  125,  it  is  enabled 
that,  after  Aug.  5,  1796,  the  above  duty  (hall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  full  price  of  the  hat,  and  of  all  the  mount¬ 
ings  and  other  ornaments  (except  gold  and  filver  lace)  fold 
therewith. 

And  every  hat  made  wholly  of  felt,  wool,  fluff,  beaver,  or 
leather,  or  any  mixture  therewith,  fhall  be  liable  to  the 
duties. 

And  every  fuch  hat,  after  Aug.  f  1 79 6,  (hall,  previous 
to  the  (ale  and  delivery,  be  lined  or  covered  in  the  infide  of 
the  crown  with  filk,  linen,  or  otfier  proper  materials,  with  a 
durable  (tamp  affixed  thereon  tu  denote  the  above  duties. 

And,  after  Aug.  5,  1796,  if  any  perfon  (other  than  li- 
cenfed  dealers  baying  hats  from  other  hcenled  dealers)  fhall 
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receive  on  fale,  or  if  any  perfon  (hall,  after  April  5,  1797, 
wear  or  vfe  any  hat  wherein  no  lining  or  inlide  covering  (hall 
be  affixed,  or  if  the  lining  or  covering  fhall  not  be  (damped 
according  to  this  aft,  or  not  have  the  (damp  placed  therein 
in  a  vitible  manner,  every  fueh  perfon  fhall  forfeit  10I. 

And  no  perfon  (other  than  manufafturers  or  dealers  felling 
to  other  dealers)  fhall  fell  or  exchange  any  bat  wherein  no 
lining  or  infide  covering  (hall  be  allixed,  or  wherein' there  lhail 
be  a  lining  that  fhall  not  be  (damped,  or  that  (hall  not  be 
(damped  with  a  damp  placed  in  the  infide  of  the  crown  I'o  as 
to  be  vifible,  or  that  (hall  be  (damped  with  a  damp  of  lefs 
value  than  required,  on  pain  to  forfeit  10I. 

Perfons  carrying  about  hats  for  fale  without  any  lining,  or 
with  a  lining  not  duly  (damped,  may  be  apprehended  and 
carried  before  a  magiftrate,  and  the  apprehender,  on  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  offender,  is  to  be  entitled  to  40s.  and  the  offender 
in  fuch  cafe  is  to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for 
not  exceeding  fix  nor  lefs  than  two  calendar  months. 

And  if  any  perfon  fhall  take  out  of  any  hat  the  damped 
lining  after  the  fame  (hall  have  been  ufed  or  worn, f  with  in¬ 
tent  to  affix  the  fame  to  any  other  hat,  or  fhall  affix  any 
fuch  damped  lining  after  the  fame  (hall  have  been  uled  or 
worn,  fuch  perfon  Oiall  forfeit  20I. 

Shapes  for  linings  may  be  fent  to  the  office  to  be  damped  ; 
and  an  account  of  the  numbers  brought,  and  the  duties,  are 
to  be  entered  in  a  book,  and  the  fhapes  to  be  then  damped, 
on  payment  of  the  duty.  Or  the  commiffioners  may  open 
accounts  at  the  Stamp  Office  with  dealers  or  manufafturers, 
and  damp  the  linings  on  credit,  if  fuch  dealers  or  manufac¬ 
turers  enter  into  fuch  bond  as  the  commiifioners  fhall  direft 
for  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  duty,  at  fuch  times  as  the 
commiifioners  may  fix,  not  being  at  lefs  than  two  payments 
in  the  year. 

And  the  commiifioners  are  to  make  fuch  regulations  as  they 
Jhall  think  (it,  as  well  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  the 
damp  upon  the  linings,  as  to  prevent  the  damps  from  being 
made  ufe  of  again  5  which  regulations,  being  printed,  fhall 
be  delivered  to  all  dealers  upon  their  taking  out  their  licence. 

Dealers  may  fend  any  number  of  hats,  not  lefs  than  one 
dozen  at  one  time,  wherein  a  lining  fhall  then  be  affixed,  to 
be  damped  5  and  they  may  fell  to  other  dealers  lined  hats  for 
fale  for  home  confumption,  or  to  any  perfons  for  exportation, 
without  being  damped. 

Perfons  are  not  liable  to  penalty  for  wearing  hats  damped 
according  to  the  former  aft,  if  they  were  worn  before  Aug.  5, 
1 796  but  proof  of  that,  and  alfo  that  the  duty  has  been 
paid,  lies  on  the  owner  of  the  hat. 

Terfons  offending,  difeovering  the  other  party,  if  convifted, 
freed  from  the  penalty. 

Stamped  linings  damaged,  or  damps  under  the  former  aft 
not  ufed,  may  be  cancelled  by  the  commiifioners,  and  ex¬ 
changed  for  others. 

Such  difeount  to  be  made  on  purchafing  damps  to  the 
amount  of  iol.  as  the  commidioners  of  the  Treafury  (hall  direft. 

Price  of  hats  in  bargains  or  bills  to  be  didinguidied  from 
duties. 

Hats,  not  lefs  than  a  dozen  in  a  package,  may  be  exported 
unlined,  or  with  undampt  linings. 

Perfons  counterfeiting  (tamps,  &c.  guilty  of  felony. 

The  pecuniary  penalties  are  to  be  divided  (if  fued  for  with¬ 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  calendar  months),  one  moiety  to  his  Majelty 
and  the  other  to  the  informer  ;  and  may  be  recovered,  with 
cods,  either  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  before  one  Jultice 
of  the  Peace,  in  a  fummary  way.  And  if  witnedes  negleft  or 
refufe  to  give  evidence,  the  penalty  is  5I. 

HATTENGEN,  a  town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  county  of 


Marck,  feated  on  the  Roer,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dufi'el- 
dorp.  Long.  7.  14.  E.  Lat.  51.  17.  N. 

HATTENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  eleftorate 
of  Mentz,  fituate  on  the  Rhine,  12  miles  W.  of  Mentz. 

HAUEN  STEIN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  lame  name,  in  the  Audrian  Brifgau.  The  county  con¬ 
tains  rich  mines  of  iron,  and  is  divided  into  eight  communi¬ 
ties.  The  town  is  fituate  near  the  Rhine,  13  miles  N.W. 
of  Baden. 

HAVERING  BOWER,  a  village  in  Effex,  three  miles 
N  E.  of  Rumford.  It  was  once  the  feat  of  a  royal  palace, 
in  which  died  Joan  queen  of  Henry  IV. 

HAUTE-RIVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Garonne,  feated  on  the  Arriege,  10  miles  S.  of 
Touloufe.  Long.  r.  26.  E.  Lat.  43.  2 6.  N. 

LIAUTVILLIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Marne,  with  a  late  famous  rich  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Marne,  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Rheims. 

HAWICK,  a  town  in  Roxburgdiire,  feated  on  the  Ti- 
viot,  amid  wooded  rocks,  catarafts,  and  bridges,  ic  miles 
S.W.  of  Kelfo. 

HAWKERS  ( Encycl .).  The  following  are  abdrafts  from 
the  A6Is  for  granting  duties  on  hawkers,  pedlars,  and  petty 
chapmen  ;  and  for  regulating  their  trade. 

By  29  Geo.  III.  c.  26.  from  Angud  1,  1789,  the  follow¬ 
ing  duties  (hall  be  paid  by  every  hawker,  pedlar,  petty  chap¬ 
man,  and  every  other  trading  perfon  or  perfons,  going  from 
town  to  town,  or  to  other  men’s  houfes,  and  travelling 
either  on  foot,  or  with  horfe,  horfes,  or  otherwife,  in  England, 
Wales,  or  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  carrying  to  fell, 
or  expofing  to  fale,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  a 
duty  of  4I.  per  annum. 

Every  perfon  fo  travelling  with  a  horfe,  afs,  or  mule,  or 
other  bead  bearing  or  drawing  burthen,  the  additional  fum  of 
4I.  yearly  for  each  bead  he  or  (he  (hall  fo  travel  with,  over 
and  above  the  fird-mentioned  duty  of  4I. 

Perfons  applying  for  licences  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
their  good  charafter,  figned  by  the  clergyman  of  the  pariffi 
and  two  reputable  inhabitants. 

Hawkers  are  to  mark  on  every  pack,  box,  bag,  trunk,  cafe, 
cart,  waggon,  or  other  vehicle  of  conveyance,  and  every  room 
or  (hop  in  which  they  (hall  trade,  and  likewile  upon  every 
handbill  or  advertifement  which  they  (hall  didribute,  the 
words  licenfed  hawker,  with  the  number,  name,  or  other 
mark  of  didinftion,  written  or  printed  upon  the  refpeftive 
licences,  in  large  Roman  capitals,  under  a  penalty  of  rol. 
for  every  offence.  Unlicenfed  perfons  fo  marking  their  packs, 
&c.  to  forfeit  rol. 

Hawkers  felling  fmuggled  goods,  or  goods  fraudulently 
procured,  either  by  them felves  or  others,  with  their  privily 
or  knowledge,  diall  forfeit  their  licences,  and  for  ever  be  in¬ 
capable  of  obtaining  a  new  licence,  over  and  above  the  penal¬ 
ties  inflated  on  illegal  trafficking. 

Nothing  herein  (hall  authorize  any  hawker  to  open  a  room 
or  diop,  and  expofe  to  fale  any  goods  by  retail,  in  any  town, 
pariffi,  or  place,  not  being  a  houfehokler  there,  or  the  fame 
not  being  an  ufual  place  of  bis  abode,  or  of  his  carrying  on 
bufinefs,  nor  to  fell  any  goods  by  auftion,  on  the  penalty  of 
50I.  for  every  offence. 

Every  perfon  forging  or  travelling  with  a  forged  or  coun¬ 
terfeit  licence  diall  forfeit  iool. 

Every  perfon  lending  or  letting  his  licence  to  hire,  and 
eCery  perfon  travelling  or  trading  with  a  borrowed  licence, 
(hall  forfeit  40k  and  the  licence  of  the  perfon  lending  it  (hall 
be  from  thenceforth  forfeited  and  void,  and  he  or  (he  (hall  be 
utterly  incapable  of  having  any  licence  again. 
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It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  whatfoever  to  feize  and  de¬ 
tain  any  hawker  who  fhall  be  found  trading  without  a  licence, 
or  fhall  refufe  to  produce  to  fuch  perfon  a  licence  according  to 
this  act,  or  after  being  required  fo  to  do,  for  a  real'onable  time, 
in  order  to  give  notice  to  a  conflable,  headborough,  tithing- 
man,  or  other  peace  officer,  who  are  hereby  required  to  carry 
fuch  perfons  fo  feized,  unlefs  they  fhall  in  the  mean  time  pro¬ 
duce  their  refpeftive  licences,  before  fome  juftice  of  the  peace, 
who  upon  proof  by  confeffion  of  the  party  offending,  or  by 
the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witneffes  of  the  like  offence, 
and  no  licence  being  produced  by  fuch  offender  before  the 
faid  juftice,  he  is  required  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  feal 
to  caqfe  the  faid  fum  of  40I.  [this  is  a  miftake  in  the  aft,  for 
the  penalty  of  trading  without  a  licence  is  only  iol.]  to  be 
levied  by  diftrefs.  rendering  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  after  deducting  the  charges  of  the  faid 
diftrefs. 

It  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  or  perfons  au¬ 
thorized  by  two  commiffioners,  fhewing  that  fuch  authority, 
or  upon  demand  of  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  conftable, 
or  other  officer  of  the  peace  where  the  hawker  fhall  trade,  or 
by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  excife,  to  demand  any  hawker 
found  trading  to  produce  a  licence  according  to  this  aft,  and 
upon  refufal,  or  not  having  his  licence  ready  to  produce,  fhall 
forfeit  iol.  and  for  non-payment  thereof  the  juftice  may,  by 
35  Geo.  III.  c.  91.  levy  the  fame  by  diftrefs  and  faleof  goods, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  may  commit  the  offender  to  gaol, 
there  to  remain  until  the  penalty  is  levied  by  diftrefs,  or  until 
the  fame  fhall  be  paid  thereon. 

Every  conftable,  &c.  refufing  to  affift  in  the  execution  of 
this  aft,  fhall  on  conviftion  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  cre¬ 
dible  witnefs  or  witneffes  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  forfeit 
iol.  for  each  offence. 

The  claufes  reftrifting  hawkers  from  felling  in  market 
towns,  except  on  a  fair  or  market  day,  is  repealed  by  35 
Geo.  III.  c.  91. 

Hawkers,  &c.  who  were  licenfed  on  May  1,  1789,  may 
fet  up,  occupy,  ufe,  or  exercile,  any  craft,  myftery,  or  occu¬ 
pation,  in  the  place  where  they  are  refident  inhabitants, 
though  not  brought  up  thereto  by  apprenticefhip,  and  may 
employ  therein  perfons  who  have  not  been  apprentices,  not- 
withftanding  the  aft  of  3  Eliz.  and  if  they  fhall  be  prolecuted 
rpay  plead  the  general  iflue. 

Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  extend  to  prohibit  any  perfons 
from  felling  any  printed  papers,  licenfed  by  authority,  or  any 
fifh,  fruits,  or  viftuals,  nor  to  hinder  any  perfons  who  are  the 
real  workers  or  makers  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Great  Britain,  or  his,  her,  or  their  children,  appren¬ 
tices,  agents,  or  fervants,  from  carrying  abroad,  expofing  to 
fale,  and  felling  by  retail  or  otherwile,  any  of  the  faid  goods, 
wares,  or  manufaftures,  in  any  mart,  market,  or  fair,  and 
in  every  city,  borough,  town  corporate,  and  market  town  ; 
nor  any  tinkers,  coopers,  glaziers,  plumbers,  barnefs-mer.d- 
ers,  or  other  perfons  ufually  trading  in  mending  kettles,  tubs, 
houfehold  goods,  or  harnels  whatfoever,  from  going  about  and 
carrying  with  him  or  them  proper  materials  for  mending  the 
fame. 

No  wholefale  dealer  in  Britifn  goods,  felling  by  wholefale 
only  from  houfe  to  houfe,  to  be  deemed  a  hawker. 

Penalties  above  20I.  are  to  be  recovered  with  cofts  in  any 
of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  by  aftion 
of  debt,  &c.  one  moiety  to  his  Majefty,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  perfon  who  fhall  inform  or  fue  for  the  fame. 

Penalties  under  20I.  fhall  be  recoverable  before  a  juftice, 
either  by  confeffion  of  the  party f  or  by  oath  of  one  or  more 
credible  witnefs  or  witneffes,  and  appropriated  as  above.  And 


in  cafe  of  non-payment,  fhall  be  levied  by  diftrefs  ;  and  if  not 
fufficient  diftrefs,  to  be  committed  to  prifon  for  any  term  not 
lefs  than  one  and  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  quarter-feffions. 

Witneffes  who  fhall  negleft  to  appear,  or  refufe  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  on  oath,  fhall  forfeit  iol.  Defendants  may  plead  the 
general  itfue,  and  recover  treble  cofts. 

HAWKINS  (Sir  John),  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  a  man 
who,  though  defeended  from  the  great  admiral  of  that  name, 
followed  the  bufinefs  of  a  carpenter,  though  he  became  after¬ 
wards  a  furveyor  and  builder.  He  was  born  in  London, 
March  30,  1719,  and  educated  for  his  father’s  profeffion ; 
having,  however,  previoufly  acquired  fome  knowledge  of 
Latin  at  two  different  fchools.  He  changed  his  plan  after 
this,  and  was  articled  to  Mr.  John  Scott,  an  eminent  attor¬ 
ney  and  folicitor,  who,  it  feems,  took  little  pains  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  praftice  of  the  law.  This  marked 
negleft,  however,  rather  fharpened  the  diligence  of  his  pupil, 
who,  by  abridging  himfelf  of  his  reft,  and  devoting  all  his 
hours  of  leilure  to  private  ftudy,  not  only  rendered  himfelf 
an  able  lawyer  but  acquired  a  knowledge  of  general  literature, 
particularly  of  poetry  and  mufic,  for  which  he  had  a  natural 
tafte.  More  efpecially  to  cultivate  the  latter,  in  the  year 
1741,  he,  with  others,  inftituted  a  mutical  club  under  the 
name  of  the  Madrigal  Society ;  and  he  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic. 

His  advancement  in  life  was  greatly  promoted  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  Peter  Stover,  efq.  of  Highgate,  in 
1753  ;  and  his  fortune  was  a  few  years  afterwards  considerably 
augmented  by  the  death  of  that  lady’s  brother  in  1759,  on 
which  occafion  he  quitted  the  bufinefs  of  an  attorney.  In 
1761,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Paul  Whitehead, 
his  name  was  inferted  in  thecommiffion  of  the  peace  forMid- 
dlefex ;  and  he  did  himfelf  much  credit,  not  only  as  an  aftive 
and  ufeful  magiftrate,  but  by  framing  an  aft  of  parliament, 
nowin  force,  for  the  repair  of  the  highways.  In  1763  he 
affifted  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  Sir  Joftiua,  then  Mr.  Reynolds,  in 
forming  a  literary  club  at  the  Turk’s  Head  in  Gerard-ftreet. 
In  1764  he  ftood  forward  as  an  oppofer  of  the  unreafonable 
claims,  made  on  the  public  purfe,  by  the  city  of  London,  on 
the  rebuilding  of  Newgate.  His  oppofition  being  fuccefsful, 
he  was  afterwards  (in  17 63)  appointed  to  the  vacant  lituation 
of  Chairman  of  the  Quarter-feffions;  and  in  177a  his  afti- 
vity,  as  a  magiftrate,  in  fuppreffing  riots,  at  the  time  of  the 
Middlefex  eleftions,  procured  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Dr.  Johnfon,  who,  at  the. commencement  of  Sir  John’s  pro- 
feffional  caieer  as  a  folicitor,  had  occupied  an  apartment  in  hij 
houfe,  in  Clement’s-lane,  Lombard- ftreet,  and  who  had  al¬ 
ways  entertained  fentiments  of  kindnefs  towards  him,  on 
making  his  will,  in  1783,  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  a  literary  character,  was  more  remark¬ 
able  for  induftry  than  genius.  Betides  contributing  to  aa 
edition  of  Shakfpeare  by  Johnfon  and  Stevens,  he  wrote  : 
1.  The  Complete  Angler.  2.  An  hiftory  of  the  Science  and 
Praftice  of  Mufic.  3.  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnfon,  in  1 1  vols.  8vo.  :  and  alfo  many  fugitive  pieces.  He 
died  on  the  21ft  of  May,  r  7  89,  of  a  pally,  and  was  interred 
in  the  cloilters  of  Weftminfter  abbey. 

HAWKSHEAD,  a  town  in  Lancafhire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday,  24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lancafter,  and  273  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long—3.  6.  W.  Lat.  54.  24.  N. 

HAWS- WATER.,  a  lake  in  Weftmoreland,  S.  ©f  Penrith, 
three  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  over  in  fome  places.  It  is 
almolt  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  promontory  of  inclofures,  fti 
that  it  con  lifts  of  two  fheets  of  water. 

HAVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre 
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ard  Loire.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Des  Cartes,  and  feated 
on  the  Creufe,  25  miles  S.  of  Tours,  and  135  S.W.  of  Paris. 
Long.  o.  46  E.  Lat.  46.  56.  N. 

HAY!  SHAM,  a  town  in  Suflex,  with  a  market  on  Satur¬ 
day,  12  miles  E.  of  Lewes,  and  58  S.E.  of  London.  Long, 
o.  20.  E.  Lat.  50.  53.  N. 

HAZ£?ROUCK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  18  miles  W.  ofLifle,  and  19  S.  of  Dunkirk. 
Long.  2.  26.  E.  Lat.  50.  43.  N. 

HEADFORD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Gal¬ 
way,  12  miles  N.  of  Galway.  Long.  o.  3.  W.  Lat.  53. 
29.  N. 

HEAD  OF  ELK,  or  Elkton,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  fituate  near  the  head  of  Chefapeak  Bay, 
on  a  tmall  river  of  its  own  name.  It  enjoys  great  advantages 
from  the  carrying  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
being  about  50  miles  from  each. 

HEAN,  a  town  of  Tonquin,  on  the  river  Domea,  20 
miles  S.  of  Cachao,  and  80  N.  of  the  bay  of  Tonquin. 

HEAT  ( Encycl .).  The  following  important  obfervations 
on  the  ufe  of  Beam  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  heat  from  one 
place -to  another,  by  Count  Rumford,  are  inferted  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Royal  Inftitution  of  Great  Britain. 

“  More  than  filly  years  ago,”  fays  Count  Rumford,  “  Co¬ 
lonel  William  Cook,  in  a  paper  prefented  by  him  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  publifhed  in  their  Tranfaftions,  made  a 
propofal  for  warming  rooms  by  means  of  metallic  tubes  filled 
with  fleam,  and  communicating  with  a  boiler  fituated  out  of 
the  room  3  which  propofal  was  accompanied  by  an  engraving, 
which  fhewed,  in  a  manner  perfectly  clear  and  diftindt,  how 
this  might  be  effected.  Since  that  time  this  fcheme  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  put  in  practice  with  fucCefs,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent**. — Many  attempts  have  likewife  been 
made,  at  different  periods,  to  heat  liquids  by  means  of  fleam 
introduced  into  them  3  but  rood  of  thefe  have  failed  :  and, 
indeed,  until  it  was  known  that  fluids  are  non-condu£fors  of 
heat,  and,  confequently,  that  heat  cannot  be  made  to  dejeend 
in  them  (which  is  a  recent  difeovery),  thete  attempts  could 
hardly  fucceed  ;  for,  in  order  to  their  being  fuccefsful,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  tube  which  conveys  the  hot  fleam 
fhould  open  into  the  lowcft  part  of  the  veffel  which  contains 
the  liquid  to  be  heated,  or  on  a  level  with  its  bottom  5  but  as 
long  as  the  erroneous  opinion  obtained,  that  heat  could  pafs 
in  fluids  in  all  directions,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  reafon 
for  placing  the  opening  of  the  fleam-tube  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  while  many  were  at  hand  which  pointed  out  other  places 
as  being  more  convenient  for  it. 

“  But  to  fucceed  in  heating  liquids  by  fleam,  it  is  neceflary, 
not  only  that  a  fleam  fhould  enter  the  liquid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel  which  contains  it,  but  alfo  that  it  fhould  enter  it 
coming  from  above.  The  fleam-tube  fhould  be  in  a  vertical 
petition,  and  the  fleam  fhould  dejeend  through  it  previous  to 
its  entering  the  veffel,  and  mixing  with  the  liquid  which  it  is 
to  heat ;  otherwife  this  liquid  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
forced  back  by  this  opening  into  the  fleam-boiler 3  for  the 
hot  fleam  being  fuddenly  condenfedon  coming  into  contact  with 
the  cold  liquid,  a  vacuum  will  neceflarily  be  formed  in  the  end 
of  the  tube  ;  into  which  vacuum  the  liquid  in  the  veffel — 
prefled  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere — 
will  rufli  with  great  force,  and  with  a  loud  noife  ;  but  if  this 
tube  be  placed  in  a  vertical  pofition,  and  if  it  be  made  to  rife 
to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet, 'the  liquid  which  is  ihus 


forced  into  its  lower  end  will  not  have  time  to  rife  to  that 
height  before  it  will  be  met  by  fleam,  and  obliged  to  return 
back  into  the  veffel. — There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
the  apparatus  in  fuch  a  manner  as  effcdtually  to  prevent  the 
liquid  to  be  heated  from  being  forced  backwards  into  the 
fleam  boiler  ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  and  fome  other  necef- 
fary  precautions  to  prevent  accidents  are  taken,  fleam  may 
be  employed  with  great  advantage  for  heating  liquids  ;  and 
for  keeping  them  hot,,  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  in  which  fire, 
applied  immediately  to  the  bottoms  of  the  containing  veflels, 
is  now  ufed. 

“  In  dyeing,  for  inftance,  and  in  brewing,  and  in  the 
procelfes  of  many  other  arts  and  manufactures,  the  adoption 
of  this  method  of  applying  heat  would  be  attended  not  only 
with  a  great  faving  of  labour  and  of  fuel,  but  alfo  of  a'con- 
fiderable  faving  of  expence  in  the  purchafe  and  repairs  of 
boilers,  and  of  other  expenflve  machinery  :  for  when  fleam 
is  ufed  inftead  of  fire  for  heating  their  contents,  boilers  may 
be  made  extremely  thin  and  light ;  and,  as  they  may  eafily 
be  fupported  and  (Lengthened  by  hoops  and  braces  of  iron, 
and  other  cheap  materials,  they  will  coft  but  little,  and  fel- 
dom  ftand  in  need  of  repairs.  To  thefe  advantages  we  may 
add  others  of  ftill  greater  importance  :  boilers  intended  to  be 
heated  in  this  manner  may,  without  the  fmallefl  difficulty, 
be  placed  in  any  part  of  a  room,  at  any  diflar.ee  from  the 
fire,  and  in  fituations  in  which  they  may  be  approached  freely 
on  everyr  fide.  They'  may  moreover  eafily  be  fo  furrounded 
with  wood,  or  with  other  cheap  fubftances,  which  form  warm 
covering,  as  moft  completely  to  confine  the  heat  within  them, 
and  prevent  its  efcape.  The  tubes  by  which  the  fleam  is 
brought  from  the  principal  boiler  (which  tubes  may  conveni¬ 
ently  be  fufpended  juft  below  the  ceiling  of  the  room)  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  covered,  fo  as  almoft  entirely  to  prevent 
all  lofs  of  heat  by  the  furfaces  of  them  3  and  this  to  whatever 
diftances  they  be  made  to  extend. 

“  In  fufpending  thefe  fleam-tubes,  care  muff,  however,  be 
taken  to  lay  them  in  a  fituation  not  perfectly  horizontal  under 
the  ceiling,  but  to  incline  them  at  a  fmall  angle,  making 
them  rife  gradually  from  their  junction  with  the  top  of  a 
large  vertical  fleam-tube,  connedffing  them 'with  the  fleam- 
boiler,  quite  to  their  furtheft  extremities  :  for,  when  thefe 
tubes  are  fo  placed,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  water  fonlied  in 
them,  in  confequence  of  the.condenfation  of  the  fleam  in  its 
paffage  through  them,  will  run  backwards,  and  fall  into  the 
boiler,  inftead  of  accumulating  in  them,  and  obttrudling  the 
paffage  of  the  fleam,'  which  iT would  not  fail  to  do  were 
there  any  eonfiderable  bends  or  wavings,  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  in  thefe  tubes ;  or  of  running  forwafd,  and  delcend- 
ing  with  the  fleam  into  the  veflels  containing  the  liquids  to  be 
heated,  which-  would  happen  if'  thefe  tubes  inclined  down¬ 
wards  inftead  of  inclining  upwards,  as  they  recede  from  the 
boiler. 

“  In  order  that  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  may  be  formed  of 
the  various  parts  of  this  apparatus,  even  without  figures,  I 
fhall  diftinguifh  each  part  by  a  fpecific  name  :  the  veffel  in 
which  water  is  boiled  in  order  to  generate  fleam,  and  which, 
in  its  conftrudtion,  may  be  made  to  refemble  the  boiler  of  a 
fleam-engine,  I  (hall  call  the  fleam-boiler:  the  vertical  tube, 
which,  rifing  up  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  conveys  the  fleam 
into  the  tubes  (nearly  horizontal)  which  are  fufpended  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  I  lhall  call  the  prime  conductor:  to 
the  horizontal  tubes  I  (hall  give  the  name  of  horizontal  con- 


*  Although  one  fhould  naturally  imagine  that  the  notoriety  of  thefe  fadts  would  have  been  fuflicient  to  prevent  all  attempts 
in  our  dav^  to  claim  a  right  to  this  invention,  yet  it  is  faid  that  a  patent  for  it  was  taken  out  only  a  few  years  ago. 
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iuftors,  or  (imply  condnBors  of  Jlcam  :  and  to  the  (fmaller) 
tubes,  which,  defcending  perpendicularly  from  thefe  horizon¬ 
tal  conductors,  convey  the.fteam  to  the  liquids  which  are  to 
be  heated,  I  (hall,  exclufively,  appropriate  the  appellation  of 
jeam-tubes. 

“  The  veffels  in  which  the  liquids  are  prut  that  are  to  be 
heated  I  (hall  call  the  containing  veffels. — Thefe  veflels  may  be 
made  of  any  form  ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  they  may,  without  any 
inconvenience,  be  conliruded  of  wood,  or  of  other  cheap 
materials,  inftead  of  being  made  of  cotily  metals,  by  which 
means  a  very  heavy  expence  may  be  avoided. 

<c  Each  Jleam  tube  mult  defcend  perpendicularly  from  the 
horizontal  conductor  with  which  it  is  connected  to  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  containing,  veffel  to  which  it  belongs; 
and,  moreover,  mult  be  furnifhed  with  a  good  brafs  cock,  per¬ 
fectly  beam-tight;  which  may  be  beft  placed  at  the  height  of 
about  fix  feet  above  the  level  of  theftoor-of  the  room. 

"  This  jleam  tube  may  either  defcend  within  the  veffel  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  on  the  ouljde  of  it,  as  (hall  be  found  molt 
convenient.  If  it  comes  down  on  the  outfide  of  the  veffel,  it 
mutt  enter  it  at  its  bottom,  by  a  (hort  horizontal  bend  ;  and 
its  junCtion  with  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  mult  be  well  fecured, 
to  prevent  leakage.  If  it  comes  down  into  the  veffel,  on  the 
infide  of  it,  it  mu(t  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  it,  or  at  lead 
to  within  a  very  few  inches  of  the  bottom  of  it ;  otherwife 
the  liquid  in  the  veffel  will  not  be  uniformly  and  equally 
heated. 

“  When  the  fleam  tube  is  brought  down  on  the  Lnfide  of 
the  containing  veffel,  it  may  either  come  down  perpendicularly, 
and  without  touching  the  (ides  of  it,  or  it  may  come  down 
on  one  fide  of  the  veffel,  and  in  contad  with  it. 

“  When  feveral  fleam  tubes,  belonging  to  different  con¬ 
taining  veflels,  are  connected  with  one  and  the  fame  hori¬ 
zontal  fleam  Conductor,  the  upper  end  of  each  of  thefe  tubes, 
inftead  of  being  fimply  attached  by  foldering  to  the  under  fide 
of  the  conduClor,  mult  enter  at  leaft  one  inch  within  the 
cavity  of  it ;  otherwife  the  water  refulting  from  a  conden- 
fation  of  a  part  of  the  fleam  in  the  conductor,  by  the  cold 
aif  which  furrounds  it,  inftead  of  finding  its  way  back  into 
the  fleam  boiler,  will  defcend  through  the  fleam  tubes  and 
mix  with  the  liquids  in  the  veffels  below ;  but  when  the  open 
ends  of  thefe  tubes  projeCt  upwards  within  the  fleam  con¬ 
ductor,  though  it  be  but  to  a  fmall  height  above  the  level 
of  its  under  fide,  it  is  evident  that  this  accident  cannot 
happen. 

“  It  is  not  neceffary  to  obferve  here,  that,  in  order  that  the 
ends  of  the  fleam  tubes,  may  projeCt  within  the  horizontal 
conductor,  the  diameters  of  the  former  muft  be  confiderably 
lefs  than  the  diameter  of  the  latter. 

“  To  prevent  the  lofs  of  heat  arifing  from  the  cooling  of 
the  different  tubes  through  which  the  fleam  muft  pafs  in 
coming  from  the  boiler,  all  thofe  tubes  fhould  be  well  de¬ 
fended  from  the 'cold  air  of  the  atmofphere,  by  means  of 
warm  covering ;  but  this  may  eafily  be  done,  and  at  a  very 
trifling  expence.  The  horizontal  conductors'  maybe  enclofed 
within  fipuare  wooden  tubes,  and  lurrounded  on  every  fide  by 
charcoal  dull, — fine  faw-dufl, — or  even  by  wool ; — and  the 
•  fleam  tubes,  and  prime  conductor,  may  be  furrounded,  firft 
by  three  or  four  coatings  of  ftrong  paper,  firmly  attached  to 
them  by  pafle  or  glue,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  varnifh, 
and  then  by  a  covering  of  thick  coarfe  cloth.  It  will  like- 
wife  be  advifable  to  cover  the  horizontal  conductor  with  feveral 
coatings  of  paper  ;  for  if  the  paper  be  put  on  to  them  while 
it  is  wet  with  the  pafte  or  glue,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  put 
it  on  in  long  flips  or  bands,  wound  regularly  round  the  tube  in 
a  fpiral  line,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  this  covering 


will  be  ufeful,  not  only  by  confining  more  effeCluallv  the  heat, 
but  alfo  by  adding  very  much  to  the  flrength  of  the  tube,  and 
rendering  it  unneceffary  to  employ  thick  and  ftrong  fheets  of 
metal  in  the  conftruCtion  of  it. 

“  However  extraordinary  and  incredible  it  may  appear,  I 
can  affert  it  as  a  faCt,  which  I  have  proved  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  if  a  hollow  tube,  conliruded  of  fheet 
copper  -jty  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  be  covered  by  a  coating 
only  twice  as  thick,  or  T~  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  formed  of 
layers  of  ftrong  paper,  firmly  attached  to  it  by  good  glue,  the 
flrength  of  the  tube  will  be  more  than  doubled  Ly  this  covering. 
I  found  by  experiments,  the  moft  unexceptionable  and  de- 
cifive — of  which  I  intend  at  fome  future  period  to  give  to  the 
public  a  full  and  detailed  account, — that  the  flrength  of  paper 
is  luch,  when  feveral  fheets  of  it  are  firmly  attached  together 
with  glue,  that  a  folid  cylinder  of  this  fubflance,  the  tranf- 
verfe  fedion  of  which  fhould  amount  to  only  one  fuperficial 
inch,  would  fuftain  a  weight  of  30,000 lb.  avoirdupois,  or 
above  13  tons,  fufpended  to  it,  without  being  pulled  afunder 
or  broken.  The  flrength  of  hemp  is  ftill  much  greater,  whenr 
iL  is  pulled  equally,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  its  fibres. 
I  found,  from  the  refults  of  my  experiments  with  this  fub- 
flance,  that  a  cylinder  of  the  fize  above  mentioned,  compofed 
of  the  ftraight  fibres  of  hemp,  glued  together,  would  fuftain 
92,000  lb.  without  being  pulled  alunder. 

“  A  cylinder,  of  equal  dimenflons,  compofed  of  the  ftrongeft 
iron  I  could  ever  meet  with,  would  not  fuftain  more  than 
66,000  lb.  weight ;  and  the  iron  muft  be  very  good  not  to  be 
pulled  afunder  with  a  weight  equal  to  55,000  lb.  avoirdupois. 

“  I  fhall  not,  in  this  place,  enlarge  on  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  that  may  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  thefe  curious 
fads.  I  have  mentioned  them  now  in  order  that  they  may 
be  known  to  the  public ;  and  that  ingenious  men,  who  have 
leifure  for  thefe  refearches,  may  be  induced  to  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  a  fubjed,  not  only  very  interefting,  on  many  ac¬ 
counts,  but  which  promifes  to  lead  to  moft  important  im¬ 
provements  in  mechanics. 

“  I  cannot  return  from  this  digreffion  without  juft  men¬ 
tioning  one  or  two  refults  of  my  experimental  inveftigations 
relative  to  the  force  of  cohefion,  or  flrength  of  bodies,  which 
certainly  are  well  calculated  to  excite  the  curiofity  of  men  of 
fcience. 

“  The  flrength  of  bodies  of  different  fizes,  fimilar  in 
form,  and  compofed  of  the  fame  fdjance, — or  the  forces  by 
which  they  refill:  being  pulled  afunder  by  weights  fufpended 
to  them,  and  ading  in  the  diredion  of  their  lengths,  are  not 
in  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  ureas  of  their  tranfverfe  Jectiuns,  or  of 
their  frafturcs ; — but  in  a  higher  ratio  ; — and  this  ratio  is 
different  in  different  fubftances.  .  * 

“  The  form  of  a  body  has  a  confiderable  influence  on  its 
flrength,  even  when  it  is  fulled  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

“  All  bodies,  even  the  moft  brittle,  appear  to  be  torn 
afunder,  or  their  particles  feparated,  or  fibres  broken,  one 
after  the  other ;  and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  that  form  muft 
be  moft  favourable  to  the  flrength  of  any  given  body,  pulled 
in  the  diredion  of  its  length,  which  enables  the  greateft 
number  of  its  particles,  or  longitudinal  fibres,  to  be  feparated 
to  the  greateft  poffible  diflance — fhort  of  that  at  which  the 
force  of  cohefion  is  overcome, — before  any  of  them  have 
been  forced  beyond  that  limit. 

u  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  apparent  flrength  of 
different  fubftances  depends  much  more  on  the  number  of 
their  particles  that  come  into  adion  before  any  of  them  are 
forced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  attradion  of  cohefion,  than 
on  any  fpecific  difference  in  the  intenfity  of  that  force  in  thofe 
fubftances. 
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,s  But  to  return  to  the  fubje&  more  immediately  under 
confideration. — As  it  is  effential  that  the  fleam  employed  in 
heating  liquids,  in  the  manner  before  defcribed,  fliould  enter 
the  containing  veflel  at,  or  very  near,  its  bottom,  it  is  evident 
that  this  fleam  muft  be  fufliciently  ftrong,  or  elaftic,  do  over¬ 
come,  not  only  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  but  alfo  the 
additional  pretfure  of  the  fuperincumbent  liquid  in  the  veflel  ; 
the  fleam  boiler  muft,  therefore,  be  made  ftrong  enough  to 
confine  the  fleam,  when  its  elafticity  is  fo  much  increafa!  by 
means  .of  additional  heat,  as  to  enable  it  to  overcome  that 
refiftance.  This  increafe  of  the  elattic  force  of  the  fleam 
need  not,  however,  in  any  cafe,  exceed  a  preflure  of  five  or 
fix  pounds  upon  a  fquare  inch  of  the  boiler,  or  one  third  part , 
or  one  half,  of  an  atmofphere.  > 

“  It  is  not  neceflary  for  me  to  obferve  here,  that  in  this 
and  alfo  in  all  other  cafes,  where  fleam  is  ufed  as  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  heat  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  provide  fufety  valves  of  two  kinds  ; — the  one  for 
letting  a  part  of  the  fleam  efcape,  when,  on  the  fire  being 
fuddenly  increafed,  the  fleam  becomes  fo  ftrong  as  to  expofe 
the  boiler  to  the  danger  of  being  burft  by  it ; — the  other  for 
admitting  air  into  the  boiler,  when,  in  confequence  of  the 
diminution  of  the  heat,  the  fleam  in  the  boiler  is  condenfed, 
and  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  it ;  and  when,  without  this  valve, 
there  would  be  danger,  either  of  having  the  fides  of  the 
boiler  crufhed,  and  forced  inwards  by  the  preflure  of  the 
atmofphere  from  without;  or  of  having  the  liquid  in  the 
containing  veflels  forced  upwards  into  the  horizontal  fleam 
conduftors,  and  from  thence  into  the  fleam  boiler.  This  laft- 
mentioned  accident,  however,  cannot  happen,  unlefs  the 
cocks  in  fome  of  the  fleam  tubes  happen  to  be-  open.  The 
two  valves  effectually  prevent  all  accidents. 

“  The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  difpofed  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  what  has  here  been  advanced,  on  this  interefting 
fubjeCt,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  propofed  fcheme  has 
already  been  executed  on  a  very  large  fcale,  and  with  complete, 
fuccefs;  and  that  the  above  details  are  littlp  more  than  exaCt 
delcriptions  of  what  actually  exifts. 

“  A  great  mercantile  and  manufacturing  houfe  at  Leeds, 
that  of  Meflrs.  Gott  and  Company,  had  the  courage,  not- 
withftanding  the'  mortifying  prediction  of  all  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  the  ridicule  with  which  the  fcheme  was  attempted 
to  be  treated,  to  erect  a  dyeing-houfe,  on  a  very  large  fcale 
indeed,  on  the  principles  here  defcribed  and  recommended. 

“  On  my  vifit  to  Leeds  the  laft  fummer,  I  waited  on 
Mr.  Gott,  who  was  then  mayor  of  the  town,  and  who  re¬ 
ceived  me  with  great  politenefs,  and  fhewed  me  the  cloth 
halls,  and  other  curiofities  of  the  place ;  but  nothing  he 
fhewed  me  interefted  me  half  fo  much  as  his  own  truly 
noble  manufactory  of  fuperfine  woollen  cloths.  I  had 
feen  few  manufactories  fo  extenfive,  and  none  fo  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  parts.  It  was  burnt  to  the  ground  the  year 
before  I  faw  it,  and  had  juft  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  fcale ; 
and  with  great  improvements  in  almoft  every  one  of  its  de¬ 
tails.  The  reader  may  eafily  conceive,  that  I  felt  no  fmall 
degree  of  fatisfaCtion  on  going  into  the  dyeing-houfe,  to  find 
it  fitted  up  on  principles  which  I  had  fome  thare  in  bringing 
into  repute,  and  which  Mr.  Gott  told  me  he  had  adopted  in 
confequence  of  the  information  he  had  acquired  in  the  perufal 
of  my  feventh  effay.  He  allured  me  that  the  experiment  had 
anfwered,  even  far  beyond  his  mod  fanguine  expectations ; 
and,  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  he  told  me, 
that  his  next-door  neighbour,  who  is  a  dyer  by  profeflion, 
and  who,  at  firft,  was  ftrongly  prejudiced  againlt  thefe  inno¬ 
vations,  has  lately  adopted  them,  and  is  now  convinced  that 
*hey  are  real  improvements.  Mr.  Gott  allured  me  that  he 


had  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  adopted  by  every  dyer 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  years. 

“  The  dyeing-houfe  of  Meflrs.  Gott  and  Company,  which 

is,  fituated  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  principal  building 'of  the 
manufactory,  is  very  fpacious,  and  contains  a  great  number 
of  coppers  of  different  fizes  ;  and  as  thefe  veflels,  fome  of 
which  are  very  large,  are  diftributed  about  promifcuoufly, 
and  apparently  without  any  order  in  their  arrangement,  in 
two  fpacious  rooms, — each  copper  appearing  to  be  infulated, 
and  to  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  others, — all  cf 
them  together  form  a  Angular  appearance.  The  rooms  are 
paved  with  flat  (tones,  and  the  brims  of  all  the  coppers — 
great  and  fmall — are  placed  at  the  fame  hbxght — about  three 
feet  above  the  pavement :  fome  of  thefe  coppers  contain 
upwards  of  1800  gallons;  and  they  are  all  heated  by  fleam 
from  one  fleam  boiler,  which  is  fituated  in  a  corner  of  one  of 
the  rooms. 

“  The  horizontal  tubes  which  ferve  to  conduCt  the  fleam 
from  the  boilers  to  the  coppers  are  fufpended  juft  below  the 
ceiling  of  the  rooms :  they  are  made — fome  of  lead — and 
fome  of  caft-iron  ;  and  are  from  four  to  five  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  but  when  I  faw  them,  they  were  naked,  or  without* 
any  covering  to  confine  the  heat.  On  my  obferving  to 
Air.  Gott  that  covering  for  them  would  be  ufeful,  he  told  me 
that  it  was  intended  that  they  fliould  be  covered,  and  that 
coverings  would  be  provided  for  them, 

“  The  vertical  fleam  tubes,  by  which  the  fleam  pafles  down 
from  the  horizontal  Jleam  conductors  into  the  coppers,  are  all 
conftruCted  of  lead,  and  are  from'i  of  an  inch  to  inches 
in  diameter  ;  being  made  larger  or  (mailer,  according  to  the 
fizes  of  the  coppers  to  which  they  belong.  Thele  fleam  tubes 
all  pafs  down  on  the  outjides  of  their  coppers,  and  enter  them 
horizontally  at  the  level  of  their  bottoms.  Each  copper  is 
furnifhed  with  a  brafe  cock,  for  letting  off  its  contents  ;  and 
it  is  filled  with  water  from  a  ciftern  at  a  diftance,  which  is 
brought  to  it  by  a  leaden  pipe.  The  coppers  are  all  fur- 
rounded  by  thin  circular  brick  walls,  which  ferve  not  only  to 
fupport  the  coppers,  but  alfo  to  confine  the  heat. 

“  The  rapidity  with  which  thefe  coppers  may  be  heated, 
by  means  of  fleam,  is  truly  aftoniftring.  Mr.  Gott  allured 
me  that  one  of  the  largeft  of  them,  containing  upwards  of 
1800  gallons,  when  filled  with  cold  water  from  the  ciftern,  re¬ 
quires  no  more  than  half  an  hour  to  heat  it  till  it  aCtually  boils ! 
•—By  the  greateft  fire  that  could  be  made  under  fuch  a  copper, 
with  coals,  it  would  hardly  be  poffible  to  make  it  boil  in  lefs 
than  an  hour. 

"  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  faving  of  time  which  will 
refult  from  the  adoption  of  this  new  mode  of  applying  heat 
will  be  very  great ; — and  it  is  likewife  evident,  that  it  may  be 
increafed,  almoft  without  limitation,  merely  by  augmenting 
the  diameter  of  the  fleam  tube :  care  muft,  however,  be 
taken  that  the  boiler  be  fufliciently  large  to  furnilh  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fleam  required. — The  facing  of  fuel  will  alfo  be  very 
confiderable :  Mr.  Gott  informed  me,  that,  from  the  beft 
calculation  he  had  been  able  to  make,  it  would  amount  to  near 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  formerly  expended,  when  each 
copper  was  heated  by  a  feparate  fire. 

“  But  thefe  favings  are  far  from  being  the  only  advantages 
that  will  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  thefe  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  management  of  heat :  there  is  one,  of  great 
importance  indeed — not  yet  mentioned — which  alone  would 
be  fufficient  to  recommend  the  very  general  adoption  of  them. 
—As  the  heat  communicated  by  fleam  can  never  exceed  the 
mean  temperature  of  boiling  water  by  more  than  a  very  few* 
degrees,  the  fubftances  expoled  to  it  can  never  be  injured  by 

it.  In  many  arts  and  manufactures  this  circumllance  will  be 
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produdtite  of  great  advantage?,  but  in  none  will  its  utility  be 
more  apparent  than  in  cookery;  and  c-fpecially  in  public 
kitchens, — where  great  quantities  of  food  are  prepared  in 
large  boilers  •  for,  when  the  heat  is  conveyed  in  this-  manner, 
all  the  labour  now  employed  in  birring  about  the  contents  of 
tliofe  boilers,  to  prevent  the  victuals  from  being  fpoiled  by 
the  burning  to  the  bottoms  of  them,  will  be  unneceflfary;  and 
the  lofs  of  heat  occafioned  by  this  birring  prevented  ;  and, 
inflead  of  expen five  coppers,  or  metallic  boilers',  which  are 
difficult  to  be  kept  clean,  and  often  band  in  need  of  repairs — 
common  wooden  tubs  may,  with  great  advantage,  be  ufed  as 
culinary  rebels ;  and  their  contents  may  be  heated  by  portable 
fire-places,  by  means  of  beam  boilers  attached  to  them. 

“  As  thefe  portable  fire-places  and  their  fleam  boilers  may, 
without  the  ffnallcft  inconvenience,  be  made  of  fuch  weight, 
form,  and  dimenfions,  as  to  be  eafily  tranfported  from  one 
place  to  another  by  two  men,  and  be  carried  through  a  door¬ 
way  of  the  common  width — with  this  machinery,  and  the 
beam  tubes  belonging  to  it,  and  a  few  wooden  tubs — a 
complete  public  kitchen,  for  Supplying  the  poor  and  others 
with  foups,  and  alfo  with  puddings,  vegetables,  meat,  and 
all  other  kinds  oj  food  prepared  by  boiling,  might  be  eba- 
blifhed  in  halt  an  hour,  in  any  room,  in  which  there  is  a 
chimney  (by  which  the  fmolce  from  the  portable  fire-place 
can  be  carried  off)  ;  and,  when  the  room  fhould  be  no  longer 
wanted  as  a  kitchen,  it  might,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  cleared 
of  all  this  culinary  apparatus,  and  made  ready  to  be  ufed  for 
any  other  purpofe. 

“  This  method  of  conveying  heat  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  heating  baths  :  it  is  likewife  highly  probable  that  it  would 
be  found  ufefu!  in  the  bleaching  bufinefs,  and  in  wathing 
linen.  It  would  alio  be  very  uleful  in  all  cafes  where  it  is 
required  to  keep. any  liquid  at  about  the  boiling  point  for  a 
Jong  time  without  making  it  boil ;  for  the  quantity  of  heat 
admitted  may  be  very  nicely  regulated  by  means  of  the  brafs 
cock  belonging  to  the  beam  tube.  Mr.  Gott  (hewed  me  a 
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boiler  in  which  lhreds  of  thins  were  digelting  in  order  to  make 
glue,  which  was  heated  in  this  manner;  and  in  which  the 
heat  was  fo  regulated,  that,  although  the  liquid  never  adtually 
boiled,  it  always  appeared  to  be  upon  the  very  point  of  be¬ 
ginning  to  boil. 

“  This  temperature  had  been  found  to  be  beb  calculated 
for  making  good  glue.  Had  any  other  lower  temperature 
been  found  to  anfwer  better,  it  might  have  been  kept  up 
with  the  fame  eafe,  and  with  equal  preeifion,  by  regulating 
properly. the  quantity  of  beam  admitted. 

“  I  need  not  fay  how  much  this  country  is  obliged  to 
Mr.  Gott,  and  his  worthy  colleagues.— To  the  fpirited  ex¬ 
ertions  of  fuch  men — who  abound  in  no  other  country — we 
owe  one  of  the  praudetf  dibindtions  of  our  national  cha- 
radter ; — that  of  being  an  enlightened,  and  an  enterpri/ing  people.'’ 

For  the  method  of  applying  heat  by  beam  in.  houfes,  &c. 
fee  the  articles  Hot-house  and  Hot-bed  in  this  Sup¬ 
plement. 

HEBRON,  a  town  of  Paleftine,  fituated  partly  on  a  hill 
and  partly  on  a  plain.  The  Cnribians  have’ a  church  here, 
which  they  fay  contains  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  to 
which  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as  Chriflians,  come  in  pil¬ 
grimage.  The  valley  or  plain  of  Manire  is  not  far  from 
Hebron ;  it  is  fertile,  and  planted  with  excellent  vineyards. 
Conbantine  built  a  church  here,  the  walls  of  which  are  yet 
in  exibence  :  eight  leagues  SAV.  Jerufalem. 

HECHINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  which  gives  name  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Hohenzoltern,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  prince;  30  miles 
-S^Stuttgart,  and  52  E.S.E.  Strafburg. 


HEDEMORA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Dalecarlia,  and  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
fituated  near  a  lake,  well  built  and  commercial.  Here  is  a 
large  manufacture  of  gunpowder:  53  miles  N.W.  Upfal. 
Long.  16.  E.  Greenwich.  Lat.  60.  17.  N 

HEDGE  ( Encycl.J ,  The  late  Mr.  Bakewell  was  remark¬ 
ably  curious  in  his  fences  :  he  ufed  to  plant  one  row  at  the 
diftance  of  a  foot  from  fet  to  fet ;  and,  after  making  the 
ditch,  to  lay  the  earth  dug  out  of  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  bank  on 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  quick.  In  other  parts  of  England, 
the  bank  is  made  on  the  fide- of  the  quick  above  it.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Mr.  B.’s  method  is,  that  the  plants  grow  only  in 
the  furface-earth,  not  fecluded  from  the  atmofphere ;  whereas, 
in  the  common  pradtiee,  the  beb  earth  is  generally  loaded  by 
a  thick  covering  of  mud  taken  from  the  ditch,  and  placed 
obliquely  on  the  bank.  There  is,  however,  a  confiderable 
wabe  of  land  in  the  former  method  :  for,  after  the  whole 
was  thus  formed,  he  ufually  added  a  double  pob  and  rail ; 
one  on  the  outfide  of  luch  bank,  and  the  other  on  the  outfide 
of  the  quick.  ' 

Hedges  defigned  for  ornament  in  gardens,  are  fometimes 
planted  with  evergreens,  among  which  the  holly  is  preferable 
to  any  other  ;  next  in  rank  is  the  yew,  but  the  dead  colour 
of  its  leaves  renders  fuch  hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  laurel 
is  another  plant  that  may  be  employed  as  a  fence  for  gardens  ; 
as  it  is  one  of  the  mob  beautiful  evergreens  ;  but  it  Ihoots 
forth  with  fuch  luxuriance,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  confine 
it  to  any  biape  :  its  leaves,  too,  are  very  large,  and,  if  cut 
through  with  the  Iheers,  prelent  a  very,  dilagreeable  appear¬ 
ance  r  hence  they  ought  to  be  pruned  with  a  knife,  and  the 
Ihoots  exadbly  cut  down  to  each  leaf. 

In  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  Mr.  Leatham,  of  Barton,  gives 
an  account  of  his  method'  of  planting  quickfet  hedges  on  dry, 
gravelly,  or  thin  foils.  He  confiders  the  caufes  which  render 
fuch  hedges  very  indifferent,  to  be — 1.  That  they  are  fet  too 
low  or  flat  on  the  furface,  to  allow  the  roots  to  Itrike  deeply 
into  the  foil.  2.  That,  when  planted  higher,  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  too  near  the  Hope  of  the  bank,  and  thus  cannot  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  rain.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences, 
two  lines  are  marked  out,  1 2  feet  apart ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  foil  is  taken  from  three  feet  within  each  line,  and  thrown 
into  the  centre  of  the  fpace,  fo  as  to  form  a  flat  bed,  three 
feet  in  breadth,  in  the  midft  of  which  the  quicks  are  planted  ; 
the  remaining  fpace  of  18  inches  on  each  fide  is  filled  up  with 
the  earth,  grave],  or  fand  taken  out  of  the  ditches,  on  both 
tides,  by  which  means  the  bed  is  extended  to  five  feet,  al¬ 
lowing  fix  inches  for  the  Hope  of  the  bank.  Quicks,  thus 
planted,  will  find  fufficient  nourifhment  in  the  foil,  before  the 
tap-root  reaches  the  barren  gravelly  bottom ;  and  the  earth 
thus  placed,'will  retain  moibure  enough  to  nourifli  the  plants  ; 
fo  that  they  will  in  a  fhort  time  form  an  excellent  fence, 
which,  by  elevating  the  bank  on  each  fide  at  pleafure,  may  be 
protedled  at  a  fmall  expence  from  the  ill  efredls  of  (harp 
winds,  or  the  air  of  the  fea.  Mr.  Leatham  obferves,  that 
the  fpace,  on  fuch  low-priced  ground,  is  but  fmall  ;  and,  as 
a  good  thriving  fence  is  obtained,  it  amply  cpmpenfates  the 
expences.  A  hedge,  conbrudted  according  to  the  dimenfions 
above  bated,  cob  him  fifteen  pence  per  rod  of  feventy  yards 
in  length. 

In  the  ift  vol.  of  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and 
JVeJl  of  England  Society,  we  meet  with  a  communication,  in 
which  elms  are  recommended  for  fences.  When  elm-timber 
is  felled  in  the  fpring,  the  chips  made  in  trimming  the  trees 
are  to  be  town  on  a  piece  of  newly-ploughed  land,  and  har¬ 
rowed.  in,  as  is  pradtifed  with  corn.  Every  chip,  that  has  an 
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eye  or -bud,  will  fpeedily  (hoot  1  ike  the  cuttings  of  potatoes  ; 
and,  as  fuch  plants  have  no  tap-roots,  but  ftrike  their  tibres 
horizontally  in  the  richeft  part  of  the  foil,  they  will  be  more 
Vigorous,  and  may  be  more  eafily  tranfplanted,  than  if  they 
had  been  raifed  from  iogds,  of  in  any  other  manner.  They  pof- 
fefs.this  further  advantage,  that  five  or  fix  ferns  will  generally 
rife  from  the  fame  chip  ;  and,  after  being  cut  down  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  ground,  they  will  multiply  their  fide-fhoots 
in  proportion,  and  form  a  thicker  hedge,  without  running  to 
naked  wood,  than  by  arty  other  method  hitherto  pra&ifed. 
Lallly,  if  they  be  kept  carefully  clipped  for  the  firft  three  or 
four  years,  they  are  laid  to  become  almolt  impenetrable. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  fame  inftru£tive  work,  we 
find  another  communication  on  the  fubjeft  of  hedges ;  and 
the  great  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  them,  by 
planting  cyder-fruit-trees.  If  a  judicious  mixture  of  fuch 
trees  were  fet  in  hedges,  the  profit  they  afford  would  amply 
compenfate  the  expenees  incurred,  without  any  lofs  of  ground. 
And,  as  the  beft  kinds  of  this  fruit  are  fo  extremely  four  at 
the  proper  feafon  of  gathering,  that  even  hogs  will  fcarcely 
touch  them,  depredations  are  not  to  be  apprehended. 

Having  already  treated  on  Fences,  we  ihall  only  add,  that 
thofe  of  our  readers  who  with  to  acquire  a  more  complete 
information  on  the  fubjeft,  may  with  advantage  perufe  the 
firft  and  fecond  volumes  of  Dr.  Anderfon's  Etj'ay, s-  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  which  it  is  fully  difeuffed,  and  the  plants  beft  cal¬ 
culated  for  making  hedges  are  judicioufly  pointed  out. 

HEILIGE-LAND,  an  iftand  of  the  German  Ocean,  be¬ 
tween  the  mouths  of  the  Eyder  and  the  Elbe.  It  belongs  to 
the  king  of  Denmark.  Long.  S.  20.  E.  Lat.  54.  21.  N. 

H El L IGEN  BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria  :  1  mile  N.  Rotz. 

HEILIGENSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
territory  of  Etchfet,  belonging  to  the  eleftor  of  Mentz.  It 
is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Geilland  and  Leina,  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Eifenach.  Long.  10.  14.  E.  Lat.  $1.  22.  N. 

HEILSBRUNN,  a  town  of  Franconia*  in  the  principality 
of  Anfpach,  with  a  medical  fpring,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  An- 
fpach,  and  1 6.  S.W.  of  Nuremberg. 

HEIRSHIP  moveables,  in  Scots  law,  the  beft  of  certain 
kinds  of  moveables,  which  the  heir  of  line  is  entitled  to  take, 
befides  the  heritable  eftate. 

HELL-GATE,  a  celebrated  ftrait  near  the  W.  end  of 
Long  Iftand  Sound,  eight  miles  E.  ef  New  York.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  whirlpools,  which  are  occafioned  by  the  nar- 
rownefs  and  crookednefs  of  the  pafs,  and  a  bed  of  rocks  ex¬ 
tending  quite  acrofs;  but,  at  proper  times  of  the  tide,  a 
fkilful  pilot  may  conduct  a  fhip  of  any  burthen  through  this 
ftrait. 

HELMERSHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Heffe-Cafl'el,  19  miles  W.  of  Gottingen,  and  22 
N.  of  Caffel.  Long.  9.  32.  E.  Lat.  51.  32.  N. 

HELMONT,  a  town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  with  a  ftrong 
caftle,  feated  on  the  Aa,  17  miles  S.  E.  of  Bois-le-Duc. 
Long.  5.  37.  E.  Lat.  j;t.  31.  N. 

HELZSTADT,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  county 
of  Mansfield,  9  miles  N.  of  Eifteben,  and  16.  S.E.  of  Qued- 
linburg.  Long.  12.  14.  E.  Lat.  31.  47.  N. 

HEMATH,  or  EIamath  (anc.  goog.),  the  name  of  a 
city  (whofc  king  was  David’s  friend,  2  Sam.  ix.)  to  the  fouth 
of  Lebanon  ;  from  which  a  territory  was  called  Nemat/i,  on 
the  north  of  Canaan  and  fouth  of  Syria,  as  appears  by  the 
fpies.  Numb.  xiii.  1  Kings  viii.  Ezek.  xlvii.  Whether  one 
or  more  cities  and  diftridts  of  this  name  lay  in  this  tradV, 
neither  interpreters  nor  geographers  are  agreed.  The  eaftern 
part  was  called  Hemath-zoba,  2  Chron.  viii.  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  that  there  was  a  city  in  Zuba  of  this  name  fortified  by 
Vot.  X. 


Solomon.  In  defining  the  boundary  of  Paleftine,  it  is  often 
fold/ from  the  entering  of  Hamath-,  as  a  province  to  be  en¬ 
tered  into  through  a  ftrait  or  defile.  And  if  there  was  fuch, 
the  next  queftion  is,  from  what  metropolis  it  was  called 
Hemath  ?  Antioch,  capital  of  Syria,  is  fuppofed  to  be  called 
Ilemath  or  Amatha  (Jonathan,  Targum,  &c.)  ;  and  again 
Epiphania.  (Jofephus).  Both  were  to  the  north  of  Lebanon ; 
confequently  not  the  Hemath  of  Scripture,  the  immediate 
boundary  of  Paleftine  to  the  north,  and  lying  to  the  fouth  of 
Lebanon.  • 

HEMMENDORF,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Calenberg,  fituate  on  the  Saale,  12  miles  E.  of 
Hamelin. 

LIENRY  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1036,  ftyled  the 
Great,  was  memorable  for  his  quarrels  with  Pope  Gregory  IL 
whom  at  one  time  he  depofed,  for  having  prefumed  to  judge 
his  fovereign  5  but  at  another,  dreading  the  effedls  of  the 
papal  anathemas,  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  fubmit  to  the  molt 
humiliating  perfonal  folicitations  and  penances  to  obtain  ab- 
folution,  which  impolitic  meafure  increafed  the  power  of  the 
pope,  and  alienated  the  affedtions  of  his  lubjedfs  :  thus  cir- 
cumftanced,  he  re-affumed  the  hero,  but  too  late ;  marched 
with  an  army  to  Rome,  expelled  Gregory,  depofed  him,  and 
fet  up  another  pope.  Gregory  died  foon  after  :  but  Urban  II. 
and  Pafcal  II.  fucceffively  excited  his  ambitious  ions,  Conrad 
and  Henry,  to  rebel  againft  him,  and  the  latter  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  in  1 106  ;  and  he  had  the 
inhumanity  to  arreli  his  father,  and  to  deprive  him,  not  only 
of  all  his  dignities,  but  even  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The 
unfortunate  Henry  IV.  was  reduced  to  fuch  extremities  (after 
having  fought  62  battles  in  defence  of  the  German  empire), 
that  he  folicited  the  Biftiop  of  Spire  to  grant  him  an  under- 
chaunter’s  place  in  his  cathedral,  but  was  refufed.  He  died 
the  fame  year,  at  Liege,  aged  55,  a  martyr  to  the  ignorance 
and  fuperftition  of  the  age,  and  to  his  own  blind  confidence 
in  favourites  and  miftreftes. 

HenbyIV.  king  of  France  (in  1589)  and  Navarre,  juftly 
ftyled  the  Great,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  chief  of 
the  branch  of  Bourbon  (fo  called  from  a  fief  of  that  name 
which  fell  to  them  by  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  the  eftate). 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  de  Albert,  king  of 
Navarre;  4  woman  of  a  mafeuline  genius  ;  intrepid,  Ample, 
and  ruftic  in  her  manners,  but  deeply  verfed  in  politics,  and 
a  zealous  proteftant.  Forefeeing  that  her  party  would  want 
fuch  a  proteftor  (for  her  hufband  was  a  weak  indolent  prince), 
the  undertook  the  care  of  the  education  of  the  young  hero  : 
his  diet  was  coarfe ;  his  clothes  neat,  but  plain  ;  he  always- 
went  bare-headed  ;  (he  fent  him  to  fehool  with  the  other 
children  of  the  fame  age,  and  accuftomed  him  to  climb  the 
rocks  and  neighbouring  mountains,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  country.  He  was  born  in  1553;  and  in  1569,  the 
1 6th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  declared  the  Defender  and  Chief 
of  the  Proteftants  at  Rochelle,  dbe  peace  of  St.  Germain, 
concluded  in  1570,  recalled  the  lords  in  the  Proteftant  intereft 
to  court ;  and  in  1572  Henry  was  married  to  Margaret  de 
Valois,  After  to  Charles  IX.  king  of  France.  It  was  in  the 
midft  of  the  rejoicings  for  thefe  nuptials,  that  the  horrid 
maffacre  of  Paris  took  place.  Henry  was  reduced,  by  this 
infernal  ftroke  of  falfe  policy,  to  the  alternative  of  changing 
his  religion  or  being  put  to  death  :  he  .chofe  the  former,  and 
was  detained  prifoner  of  ftate  three  years.  In  i  587  he  made 
his  efcape ;  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party, 
expofing  himfelf  to  all  rifks  and  fatigues  of  a  religious  war, 
and  induring  all  the  hardftiips  of  the  common  foldier  :  but  he 
gained  a  vi6tory  this  year  at  Courtras,  which  eftabliftied  his 
reputation  in  arms,  and  endeared  him  to  the  Proteftants.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  III.  religion  was  urged  as  a  pretext  foe 
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(Vne  half  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  to  reje£t  him,  author,  was  the  fon  of  Philip  Kenry,  a  nonconformift 
and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  acknowledge  him.  A  phantom,  minilter,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1662.  He  continued 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  fet  up  againft  him  ;  but  his  mod  under  his  father’s  care  till  he  was  18  years  of  age ;  in  which 
formidable  rival  was  the  Duke  de  Mayenne  :  however,  Henry,  time  he  became  well  (killed  in  the  learned  languages,  efpe- 
with  few  friends,  fewer  important  places,  no  money,  and  a  daily  in  the  Hebrew,  which  his  father  had  rendered  familiar 
very  fmall  army,  fupplied  every  want  by  his  activity  and  to  him  from  his  childhood  ;  and  from  firft  to  laft  the  ltudy  of 
valour.  He  gained  feveral  victories  over  the  duke  ;  par-  the  feriptures  was  his  mod  delightful  employment.  He  com- 
ticularly  that  of  Ivri  in  1590,  memorable  for  his  heroic  ad-  pleted  his  education  in  an  academy  kept  at  Iflingtcn  by 
monition  to  his  foldiers  :  If  you  love  your  enfigns,  rally  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  and  was  afterwards  entered  in  Gray’s-Inn  for 

my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  it  in  the  road  to  honour  the  (ludy  of  the  law  ;  where  he  became  well  acquainted  with 
and  glory.”  Paris  held  out  againft  him,  notwithftanding  his  the  civil  and  municipal  law  of  his  own  country,  and  from  his 
fuccefles  :  he  took  all  the  fuburbs  in  one  day  ;  and  might  application  and  great  abilities  it  was  thought  he  would  have 
have  reduced  the  city  by  famine,  if  he  had  not  humanely  become  very  eminent  in  that  profellion.  But  at  length,  re- 
fuffered  his  own  army  to  relieve  the  befieged  :  yet  the  bigotted  foiving  to  devote  bis  life  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  in  1686  he 
friars  and  priefts  in  Paris  all  turned  foldiers,  except  four  of  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  chofen  paftor  of  a  congre- 
the  Mendicant  order;  and  made  daily  military  reviews  and  gation  at  Chefter,  where  he  lived  about  25  years,  greatly 
procetftons,  the  fword  in  one  hand  and  the  crucifix  in  the  efteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people.  He  had  feveral  calls 
other,  on  which  they  made  the  citizens  fwear  rather  to  die  from  London,-  which  he  conftantly  declined  ;  but  was  at  laft 


with  famine  than  to  admit  Henry,  The  fcarcity  of  provifions 
in  Paris  at  laft  degenerated  to  an  univerfal  famine  ;  bread  had 
Been  fold,  whillt  any  remained,  for  a  crown  the  pound,  and 
at  laft  it  was  made  from  the  bones  ot  the  charnel-houfe  of 
St.  Innocents  :  human  flelh  became  the  food  of  the  obftinate 
Parifians,  and  mothers  ate  the  dead  bodies  of  their  children. 
In  fine,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  feeing  that  neither  Spain  nor 
the  league  would  ever  grant  him  the  crown,  determined  to 
aifift  in  giving  it  to  the  lawful  heir.  He  engaged  the  ftates 
to  hold  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  ;  which 
ended  in  Henry’s  abjuration  of  the  Proteftant  religion  at  St. 
Denis,  and  his  confecration  at  Chartres  in  1593.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  him;  in  1596,  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne  was  pardoned  ;  and  in  1598,  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  Spain.  Henry  now  (hewed  himfelf  doubly  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  throne,  by  his  encouragement  of  commerce,  the 
fine  arts,  and  manufadtures,  and  by  his  patronage  of  men  of 
ingenuity  and  found  learning  of  every  country:  but  though  the 
fermentations  of  Romifh  bigotry  were  calmed,  the  leaven  was 
not  deftroyed ;  l’carce  a  year  palled  without  fome  attempt 
being  made  on  this  real  father  of  his  people-;  and  at  laft  the 
monfter  Ravaillae  Itabbed  him  to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the 
ftreets  of  Paris,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age,  and  22d  of  his  reign. 

Henry,  of  Huntingdon,  an  Englifh  hiftorian,  of  the  12th 
century,  was  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Hiftory  of  England,  which 
ends*  with  the  year  1154.  2.  A  continuation  of  that 

of  Bede.  3.  Chronological  tables  of  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land.  4.  A  fmall  treatife  on  the  contempt  of  the  world. 
5.  Several  books  of  epigrams  and  love-verfes,  6.  A  poem 
on  herbs  :  all  which  are  written  in  Latin. — His  invocation  of 
Apollo  and  the  goddefies  of  Tcmpe,  in  the  exordium  of  his 
poem  on  herbs,  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  a  fpeciinen  of  his 
poetry  : 

Vatum  magne  parens,  llerbarum  Phcebe  repertor. 

Vofque,  quibus  relonant  Tempe  jocoia  Deae  ! 

Si  mihi  ferta  prius  hedera  florente’paraftis, 

Ecce  meos  (lores,  ferta  parate  fero. 

EIenry,  of  Siifa,  in  Latin  de  Scgufio,  a  famous  civilian 
and  canonitt  of  the  13th  century,  acquired  fuch  reputation 
by  his  learning,  that  he  was  called  the  fource  and fplendor  of 
the  lax 0  He  was  archbifhop  of  Embr'un  about  the  year  1  248, 
and  cardinal  bifhop  of  Oltia  in  1262.  He  wrote  A  fummury 
of  the  canon  and  civil  Inn  ;  and  A  commentary  on  the  book  of 
the  decretals ,  comnofed  by  order  of  Alexander  IV. 

Henry  (Matthew),  an  eminent  diflenting  minifter  and 


prevailed  upon  to  accept  an  unanimous  invitation  from  a  coa- 
gregation  at  Hackney.  He  wrote,  1.  Expofit,ions  of  the 
Bible,  in  5  vols.  folio.  2.  The  Life  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry. 
3.  Directions  for  daily  Communion  with  God.  4.  A  Method 
for  Prayer.  5.  Four  Difeouifes  againft  Vice  and  Immorality. 
6.  The  Communicarjt’s  Companion.  7.  Family  Hymns. 
8.  A  Scriptural  Catechifm ;  and,  9.  A  Difcourfe  concerning 
the  Nature  of  Sthiftn.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Nantwich, 
when  upon  a  journey,  in  1714;  and  was  interred  at  Trinity- 
church,  in  Chefier. 

HEPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate 
of  Mentz,  with  a  caftle  and  an  abbey ;  feated  between 
Heidelberg  and  Dnrmftadt,  about  14  miles  from  each.  Long. 
8.  41.  E.  Lat.  49.  29.  N.  , 

HERAT,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Korafan, 
160  miles  S.  E.  of  Mechid.  Long.  61.0,  E.  Lat.  34.  30.  N. 

HER  AULT,  one  of  the  83  departments  of  France,  fo 
named  from  a  river  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Lyons.  It 
includes  part  of  the  late  province  of  Languedoc :  and  the 
capital  of  Montpellier. 

HERBEMONT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  with  a  caftle  feated  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  river  Semoy,  three  miles  from  Chiney. 

HERBAL  ( Encycl. ).  Among  the  different  methods 
adopted  by  botanifts,  for  obtaining  a  hortus  siccus,  the 
following  appear  to  be  the  moll  practicable: 

1.  Lay  the  plants  flat  between  papers  ;  then  place  them 
between  two  ftnooth  plates  of  iron  ferewed  together  at  the 
corners  :  in  this  date  they  are  to  be  committed  to  a  baker’s, 
oven  for  two  hours.  After  being  taken  out,  they  muft  be 
rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  confiding  of  equal  parts  of  brandy 
and  vinegar,  then  palled  down  on  paper  with  a  folution  of 
gum-tragacantb  in  water,  after  which  they  are  to  be  laid  in  a 
book,  where  they  will  adhere,  and  retain  their  original  frefh- 
nefs. — Although  this  procefs  was  fuggefted  by  Sir  R.  South- 
well,  in  the  237th  Number  of  the  Hhdofbphical  Tranfactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  yet  the  following  method  is  more 
fimple  : 

2.  Flatten  the  plant,  by  pafling  a  common  fmoothing  iron 
over  the  papers  between  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  dry  it  tlowly 
in  a  fand-heat.  For  this  purpole,  the  cold  (and  ought  to  be 
fpread  evenly,  the  fmoothened  plant  laid  gently  on  it,  and 
fand  fifted  over  fo  as  to  form  a  thick  bed  ;  the  fire  is  then  to 
be  kindled,  and  the  whole  procefs  carefully  watched,  till  the 
plant  is  gradually  and  perfectly  dried. — Thus,  the  colour  of 
the  tendered  herb  may  be  prelerved,  and  the  molt  delicate 
flowers  retain  all  their  priftine  beauty. 

3.  Another,  and  far  more  complete  method,  was  fuggefted 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Whately  ;  and  bears  a  (light  relemblance 
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to  that  laft  fpecified.  He  directs  thofe  who  intend  to  follow 
his  plan,  previoufly  to  procure — i.  A  throng  oak-box  of  the 
fame  fize  and  thape  as  thofe  employed  for  packing  up  tin 
plates  :  2.  A  quantity  of  fine  fitted  land,  fufficient  to  fill  the 
box:  3.  A  confiderable  number  of  pieces  of  pliant  paper, 
from  one  to  four  inches  fquare  ;  and,  4.  Somefinall  fiat  leaden 
weights,  and  a  few  l'mall,  bound  books. 

He  then  diredts  the  fpecimen  of  the  plant  intended  for  the 
herbal  to  be  gathered,  when  dry  and  in  full  bloom,  with  all 
its  parts  as  perfedt  as  pofiible,  and  conveyed  home  in  a  tin 
box,  well  fecluded  from  the  air.  The  plant  is  tirfi  to  be 
cleared  from  the  foil  as  well  as  the  decayed  leaves,  and  then 
laid  on  the  infide  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  flieet  of  common 
cap-paper.  The  upper  leaves  and  flowers  arc  next  to  be  co¬ 
vered,  when  expanded,  by  pieces  of  the  prepared  paper,  and 
-one  or  two  of  the  leaden  weights  placed  on  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  plant  is  now  to  be  treated  in  a  fimiiar 
manner. 

The  weights  ought  next  to  be  gently  removed,  and  the  other 
leaf  of  the  flieet  of  paper  folded  over  the  oppofite  one,  fo  as 
to  contain  the  loofe  pieces  of  paper  and  plants  between  them. 
A  book  or  two  is  now  to  be  applied  to  the  outfide  of  the  paper, 
till  the  intended  number  of  plants  is  thus  prepared  ;  when  a 
box  is  to  be  filled  with  fand  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  one  of 
the  plants  put  in,  and  covered  with  fand  fufficient  to  prevent 
the  form  of  the  plant  from  varying.  The  other  plants  may 
then  be  placed  in  fucceflion,  and  likewife  covered  with 
a  layer  of  fand,  one  inch  thick  between  each ;  after 
which  the  whole  is  to  be  gently  prefled  down  in  a  greater 
or  lei's  degree,  according  to  the  tendernefs  or  firmnefs  of  the 
plants. 

The  box  is  next  to  be  carefully  placed  before  a  fire,  one  fide 
being  occafionally  a  little  raifed,  as  may  be  molt  convenient ; 
the  tides  being  alternately  prefented  to  the  fire,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day ;  or,  the  whole  may  be  put  into  an  oven 
gently  heated.  In  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days,  the  plants 
will  be  perfectly  dry,  when  the  fand  ought  to  be  taken  out, 
and  put  into  another  box  :  the  plants  fhould  likewife  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  lheet  of  writing  paper. 

This  method  of  preferving  plants,  Mr.  Whately  ftates  to 
to  be  preferable  to  every  other,  as  both  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
if  kept  loolely  within  the  paper,  in  a  dry  room,  without  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  will  retain  their  beauty  for  feveral  years. 
It  will,  however,  be  neceifary  to  infpett  them  once  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  any  l’mall  in¬ 
fers,  that  may  accidentally  breed  among  the  plants. 

HERBOIIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  and  territory  of  Nalfau,  with  a  famous  univerfity 
and  woollen  manufacture ;  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Dillenburg. 
Long.  8.  20.  E  Lat.  50.  40.  N. 

HEPiETABLE  rights,  in  Scots  law,  all  rights  aftedting 
lands,  houfes,  See.  or  any  immoveable  lubjedt. 

HERETAGE,  in  Scots  law,  lands,  houfes,  or  any  im¬ 
moveable  fubjedt,  in  contradiction  to  moveables  or  moveable 
fubjeCts.  It  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  fuch  immoveable  pro¬ 
perty  as  a  perfon  fuceeeds  to  as  heir  to  another,  in  contra- 
diftinction  to  that  which  he  himfelf  purchafes  or  acquires  in 
any  other  manner,  called  conquejl. 

HEllICOUR,  a  town  ot  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Saone,  ix  miles  S.  E.  of  Lure,  and  23  E.  of  Vefoul. 
Long.  6.  28.  E.  Lat.  47.  34.  N. 

HERMBACH,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  17  miles  S.  of  Juliers.  Long.  6.  20.  E.  Lat.  50. 
42.  A. 

IIERMUS  ( Enct/cl .).  F.rroneoufly  fpelt  Hermes. 

HE11NHUT,  a  famous  place  in  Upper  Lufatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  ele&or  of  Saxony,  between  Zittaw  and  Loebau. 


Here,  in  1722,  fome  perfecuted  Moravian  brethren  (defeend- 
ants  of  the  church  of  the  ancient  United  Brethren,  eftabliflied 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  as  early  as  the  year  1436)  fettled  in 
the  fields  of  the  village  of  Berthelfdorf,  belonging  to  count 
Zinzendorf,  and  began  to  build  another  village.  They  were 
joined  by  fome  Proteilants,  who  had  been  bred  in  other  fo-, 
cieties.  They  all  agreed  in  adopting  the  confeflion  of  Aug(- 
burg,  and  lived  as  brethren,  without  quarrelling  about  par¬ 
ticular  lentiments ;  and  when,  after  fome  time,  the  number 
of  thole  admitted  from  other  Proteflant  churches,  became 
greater  than  the  number  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  they  took 
the  name  of  Evangelical  Brethren,  or  the  Brethren’s  Unity*  of 
the  Augfburg  Confeflion.  They  confidered  Count  Zinzendorf 
as  their  bifhop  anil  father,  and  were,  for  fome  time,  called 
Hernhutters,  as  this  place  continued  their  principal  nurfery. 
There  were  afterward  extended  into  many  different  countries  ; 
were  introduced  into  America,  in  1741,  by  Count  Zinzendorf, 
and  fettled  at  Bethlehem  in  Pennfylvania.  Their  focieties, 
which  are  now  numerous  in  that  country,  afford  the  molt 
pleafing  examples  of  piety  and  virtue.  See  Bethlehem, 
Litiz,  and  Nazareth. 

HEROD,  fallly  ftyled  the  Great,  king  and  execrable  tyrant 
of  Judaea  ;  who,  on  the  firength  of  a  mifinterpreted  prp- 
phecy,  caufed  all  the  male  children  of  Bethlehem  and  its 
neighbourhood  to  be  maifacred  by  his  foldiers  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  in  the  vain  hope  of  deftroying  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  He  died,  eaten  with  worms,  two  or  three 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  at  the  age  of  71,  after  a 
reign  of  40  years.  He  had  ordered  that  all  the  perfons  of 
quality,  whom  he  kept  in  prifon,  fhould  be  maifacred  the 
moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  in  order  that  every 
confiderable  family  in  the  kingdom  might  Hied  tears  at  his 
death  :  but  that  inhuman  order  was  not  executed. 

HEROLDSBERG,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  territory 
of  Nuremberg,  7  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nuremberg. 

HERRIEDEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  bifliopric  of 
Aichftet,  fituate  on  the  Altmuhl,  3  miles  S.W.  of  Anl'pach. 
Long.  10.  40.  E.  Lat.  49.  xo.  N. 

KERSTAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Liege, 
with  an  ancient  caftle,  feated  on  the  Maele,  3  miles  N.  of 
Liege.  Long.  3.  40.  E.  Lat.  50.  40.  N. 

HERZEGOVINA,  a  fortified  .town  of  Turkifti  Dalmatia, 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  refidence  of  a 
Turkifh  govei-nor.  It  is  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Belgrade. 

HEIJRNIUS,  or  Yak  Heukn  (John),  a  learned  phy- 
fician,  was  born  at  Utrecht,  in  1543  ;  and  ftudied  at  Louvain, 
Paris,  Padua,  and  Pavia.  At  his  return  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try  he  became  magiftrate  of  Amfterdam  ;  after  which  he  was 
profeflor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  and  reHor  of  the  univerfity  of 
that  city,  where  he  died  in  1601.  He  wrote,  vamong  other 
works,  feveral  treat  ifes  on  the  difeafes  of  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  feveral  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates. 
Ot/10  Hcunmts,  his  Ion,  was  alfo  profeflor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden, 
and  wrote  fome  books. 

HEYLESEM,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  14  miles  S.E. 
of  Louvain.  Long  3.  7.  E.  Lat.  30.  45.  N. 

HEYMER1SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  elcdlorate 
of  Cologne,  fituate  on  the  Ertft,  30  miles  E.  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle.  Long.  6.  3 7.  E.  Lat.  10.  46.  N. 

HEYTESBUilY,  a  borough  in  Wilts,  that  fends  two 
members  to  Parliament,  but  has  now  no  market.  It  is  20 
miles  N.W.  ef.Salilburv,  and  93  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long. 
2.  8.  W.  Lat.  51.  12.  N. 

HILLIGENHAVEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
duchy  of  Holltein,  fituate  on  the  Baltic,  37  miles  N.  of  Lu bee. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a  town  of  N.  Carolina,  180  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Newbern. 
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HINDIA,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hlndoofian,  capital 
of  a  diftrift  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  county  of  Candeifh. 
It  is  fituate  on  the  Ncrbudda,  go  miles  N.N.E.  of  Burham- 
pour.  Long.  77.  10.  E.  Lat.  22.  35.  N. 

HINLGPEN,  fee  Hindelopf.n. 

HINTERGERSDOBF,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Erzgeburg,  eight  miles  E.  of  Freyburg. 

HIORRING,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland,  once 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  but  thebifhopric  was  removed  to  Al'ourg, 
by  Frederic  11.  It  is  27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Alburg.  Long, 
g.  38.  E.  Lat.  57.  2.  N. 

HIRSH-HORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  On  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
on  the  Neckar,  near  Eberbach. 

HIRSCHOLM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  12  miles  N.  of  Copenhagen. 

HISSAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital  of  a  dif- 
tridt  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of  Delhi.  It  is  feated 
near  the  river  Surloory,  1 12  miles  W.N.Wrof  Delhi.  Long. 
75.  40.  E.  Lat.  29.  5.  N. 

HOANG-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China  of  the  firfl  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Hou  quang,  on  the  Yang-t(e  :  585  miles 
S.  of  Peking.  Long.  132.  12.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  38.  28.  N. 

Hoang-tcheou,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Corea, 
in  the  province  of  Hoang-hai  :  eighty- five  miles  N.N.W. 
King-ki-tas.  Long.  143.38.  E.  Ferro.'  Lat.  38.  42.  N. 

HOEING  ( Eucycl. ).  Under  Husbandry  we  have  fpoken 
fully  on  the  practice  of  hoeing. 

In  order  further  to  facilitate  this  important  objedt,  we  fiiall 
prefent  to  our  readers  three  hand-hoes,  much  fuperior  to  thofe 
in  common  ule,  and  which,  from  their  fimplicity,  deferve 
to  be  more  generally  known.  See  Plate  33.  where  fig.  1.  is 
the  Purtuguefi  hoe,  lately  defcribed  and  recommended  by  Lord 
Somerville. 

The  handle  of  this  implement  is  from  three  feet  to  three  feet 
four  inches  in  length  ;  and,  as  it  is  both  light  and  Ihort,  it  is 
peculiarly  calculated  for  ftrong  lands  and  mountainous  fitua- 
tions  5  becaufe  the  hoe,  by  its  weight  and  pointed  form,  cuts 
deeply  into  earth,  without  requiring  much  exertion. 

Fig.  2.  Is  the  HorJ'e-Jhoe  hoe,  invented  by  Mr.  Mark 
Ducket,  of  Ether,  Surrey  : 

This  hoe  is  furnifiied  with  a  ring  or  loop,  as  there  repre- 
fented,  near  the  bottom  of  the  handle,  for  holding  a  ftrap, 
which  is  fattened  round  the  wait!  of  the  perfons  at  work,  as 
they  walk  backwards.  It  is  eminently  ufeful  for  cleaning 
crops  of  every  defcription,  whether  drilled  or  hand-jet  in  rows. 
Mr.  Ducket  has  judicioufly  availed  himfelf  of  a  Ihort  handle, 
and  heavy  iron-work,  the  exact  reverfe  of  the  common  hoe, 
which  requires  great  exertion  to  make  any  impreffion  on  the 
foil  (excepting  on  the  lighted  fands),  efpecially  if  it  has  be¬ 
come  dry  and  hard. 

It  is  evident  from  the  engraving,  that  Mr.  Ducket’s  hoes, 
by  their  convex :  form,  earth  up  as  well  as  down  ;  though  the 
fame,  implement  may  alfo  be  made  with  Jlraight  edges ; 
namely,  for  drilled  or  dibbled  crops  at  fix  inches  interval ;  for 
clearing  peafe,  beans,  &c.  at  18  inches  diftance  ;  and  for 
drefiing  crops  of  any  defcription,  at  12  inches  interval. — 
Should  thefe  hoes,  however,  from  their  Jlraight  edge,  be  un¬ 
equal  to  cope  with  ftiff  land.  Lord  Somerville  luggefts  the 
expediency  of  adopting  the  conical  edge  (or  the  edge  op  polite 
to  that  in  the  horfe-fiioe  hoe)  which  will  remarkably  increafe 
their  power.  Laftly,  his  Lordfifip  obferves,  that  three  flat 
hdes  at  fix  inches  ;  iwo  fiat  ones  at  twelve  inches  ;  and  three 
horfe-fhoe  hoes,  form  the  whole  number  requifite  ;  and  that 
thev  all  fcrew  into  the  fame  frame  and  handle. 

HOpI-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  commercial  city  of  China,  in 
fhe  .province  of  Quaugton,  Its  junfdidion  contains  j  1  cities 


of  the  fecond  and  third  clafs.  Long.  113.58.  E,  Lat.  23. 
1.  N. 

HOGARTH  ( Eneycl .).  A  handfome  monument  to  the 
memory  of  this  exemplary  artift  is  to  be  feen  in  the  church¬ 
yard  at  Chifwick.  It  confifts  of  a  handfome  ornamented  bafe 
bearing  an  urn  upon  a  fmaller  pedeftal.  On  the  north  fide 
is  the  following  infcriptton  : 


Farewel,  great  painter  of  mankind, 
"Who.  reach’d  the  nobleft  point  of  art  ; 
Whole  pictur'd  morals  charm  the  mind  ; 
And  through  the  eye  corrcft  the  heart. 


If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  fiay  ; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear  1 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away  ; 

For  Hogarth’s  honour’d  dull  lies  here. 

D.  Garrick. 


On  the  eaft  fide. 


Here  lieth  the  body 
of  William  Hogarth,  Efq. 
who  died  061.  2 6,  1764, 
aged  6  7  years. 

HOHENZOLLERN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  a 
mountain,  28  miles  S.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9.  6.  E.  Lat. 
48.  24.  N. 

HOLBECK,  a  fea-port  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Zea¬ 
land,  with  a  good  harbour,  from  which  great  quantities  of 
corn  are  annually  exported.  In  1290  this  town  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  fleet  from  Norway.  It  is  30  miles  W.  of  Co¬ 
penhagen.  Long.  11.  44.  E.  Lat.  55.  4.2.  N. 

HOLSTEBROE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland, 
fituate  on  a  fhallow  river  which  runs  into  the  North  Sea.  Its 
principal  trade  is  in  corn,  oxen,  and  horfes.  It  is  24  miles 
W.  of  Wibufg,  and  68  N.  of  Ripen.  Long.  9.  25.  E. 
Lat.  56.  20.  N. 

HOLTZMUNDEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Wolfenbuttle,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Gottingen. 

HOLZAPFEL,  a  town  of  Weftphal'ia,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  which  gives  a  feat  in  the  diets.  It  is 
fituate  on  the  Lahn,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  which  is 
the  tower  of  an  ancient  caftle,  the  original  feat  of  the  princes 
of  NalTau,  four  miles  N.E.  of  Naflau.  Long.  7.  44.  E. 
Lat.  50.  22.  N. 

HONDTSCHOOTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  feven  miles  S.E.  of  Dunkirk. 

HONEY  ( Encycl .).  Fora  method  of  extrafting  fugar 
from  this  fubftance,  fee  Sugar,  in  this  Supplement. 

HORAIDAU,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fiftan.  76  miles  N.W.  of  Schiras. 

HORSE  DEALERS.  The  following  duty  impofed  on 
horfe  dealers  by  fiat.  24  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  is  repealed,  and  a 
new  duty  charged  inftead  thereof,  viz. 

By  36  Geo.  III.  c..  17.  every  perfon  exercifing  the  trade  or 
bufinefs  of  a  horfe  dealer,  rmift  take  out  a  licence  from  the 
Stamp  Office,  for  which  he  lhall  pay  annually,  if  within 
London,  Wefiminfter,  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  parifh  of 
St.  Pancras,  or  the  borough  of  Southwark,  20I.  elfewhere 
iol. 

The  commiifioners  are  to  grant  licences  to  horfe  dealers  for 
not  exceeding  one  year  ;  and  every  licence  (hall  ceafe  on 
Sept.  29  in  the  year  for  which  the  fame  fiiall  be  iflued,  and 
commence  from  the  date ;  and  every  licence  taken  out  for 
any  year  fubfequent  to  the  year  in  which  the  lame  fhall  be  il- 
fued,  fiiall  commence  from  Sept.  29  then  next  enfumg,  and 
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continue  till  Sept.  29  following  ;  and  a  frefli  licence  is  to  be 
taken  out  ten  days  at  lead  before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

One  licence  is  l'ufficient  for  partners,  and  the  licence  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  place  mentioned  therein. 

But  no  licences  to  be  granted  to  horfe  dealers  unlefs  they 
declare  they  l'eelc  their  living  by  buying  and  felling  horles, 
and  add  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  laid  bufinefs  is  carried 
on.  29  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 

Horfe  dealers,  fo  liccnfed,  (hall  caufe  the  words  Licenfed  to 
deal  in  HurJ'es,  to  be  painted  or  written  in  large  and  legible  cha¬ 
racters,  either  on  a  fign  hung  out,  or  on  fome  vilible  place 
in  the  front  of  their  houfe,  gateway,  or  ftables  ;  and  if  he 
fliall  left  any  horfe,  without  fixing  l'uch  token,  he  fhall  for¬ 
feit  10!.  to  be  recovered  by  action,  half  to  the  king  and  half 
to  the  informer.  36  Geo.  111.  c.  17. 

Horfe  dealers  {not  having  a  licence  under  the  old  aft  of  24 
Geo.  III.  c.  31.)  who  fliall  after  Jan.  1,  1796,  carry  on  the 
faid  bufinefs  .without  having  obtained  a  licence  under  this  aft, 
fliall  lie  liable  to  be  addled  to  the  duties  on  Hiding  Horles, 
and  fhall  deliver  lifts  thereof  as  other  perfons. 

HORSE-HELPER,  alexippos,  or  portable  sliimng- 
lever,  a  curious  invention,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  &rc.  were  voted  to  Mr. 
John  Snart,  optician,  of  Tooley-ftreet,  London.  It  is  de- 
figned  to  be  fixed  to  the  under  fide  of  a  cart,  for  the  relief  of 
the  horfe  when  thrown  down  and  entangled  in  the  thills.  We 
earneftly  wife,  for  the  fake  of  humanity,  to  alleviate  the 
cruelties  to  which  horfes  are  fubjefted,  and  hope  the  plan  here 
given  will  at  leaft  afford  a  uleful  hint  for  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  line.  This  machinery  will  allb  afford  fome  ad¬ 
vantages  in  loading  carts,  where  the  common  length  of  the 
eart  is  too  fhort  for  the  articles  intended  to  be  carried. 

Views  of  this  invention  are  given  in  Plate  34. 

Fig.  1.  AAA,  plan  of  a  common  town  cart  inverted. 
B  B,  Hiding  bars  or  levers,  i.  e.  the  Horfe-hejper.  C,  crofs- 
bar,  or  handle  of  the  Horfe-helper.  D  D,  fpring  fwivels  or 
hooks  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  ropes  F  F.  E  E,  Hops,  to 
prevent  overdrawing  the  ropes.  F  F,  ff,  ropes  and  hand-sings 
to  projeft  them.  G,  a  prop  to  prevent  hanging  the  horfe. 
H  H,  the  bearing  plates  of  the  horfe-helper,  with  pulleys 
or  fhivers'  attached  thereto.  I  I,  tranfverle  cavities  under 
the  axletree  to  admit  the  palfage  of  B  B.  K,  the  extra  bar 
for  country  carts.  L  L,  the  handfpikes  for  ditto.  M  M, 
the  axletree  or  fulcrum.  NN,jin,  the  hind  and  fore  ear 
breadths.  O  O,  the  extremities  of  the  ftiafts.  P,  the  back 
chain.  Q,  the  prop. 

Fig.  2.  A  profile  view  of  the  improved  cart  with  the 
horfe-helper  upon  a  proper  angle  to  clear  the  packing 
hooks,  &c. 

Fig.  3.  A  fcale  of  feet  and  parts  of  a  foot. 

Mr.  Snart’s  account  of  his  invention  is  the  following  : 
“  As  all  librating  bodies,”  fays  he,  “  aft  in  an  exaft  and 
direft  ratio  to  their  elongations  from  the  fulcra,  confidered  in 
connection  with  their  proportion  of  weight,  and  vice  verfa 
(the  firft  refiftance  by  the  inequality  of  their  matter  being  ex¬ 
cepted),  it  appears,  that  as  is  the  folidity  of  the  part  of  the 
lever  refting  on  the  fulcrum,  to  the  folidity  of  its  extremities, 
fo  is  its  refiftance  to  be  adted  upon  by  a  weight  which  is  Jels 
than  its  difproportion  ;  which  inequality  of  power  is  to  the 
weight  added  in  an  inverfe  ratio,  but  diredtly  as  the  dimi¬ 
nution. 

“  It  is  evident  that  the  conftruftion  of  carts  at  prefent  is 
very  unfavourable  to  the  relief  of  the  fallen  horfe,  who  is  in¬ 
tentionally  placed  at  the  longeft  arm  of  the  lever  (for  the 
fliafts  aft  as  a  lever  by  fuppofmg  the  axletree  to  be  the  qui- 
elcent  fulcrum),  that  he  may  the  better  refill  the  weight  of 
the  load,  ftiould  the  equilibrium  be  by  ally  iu etuis  deliroyed  ; 


for  any  given  weight  upon  the  hind  part  of  the  cart  has  loti 
than  half  the  powfer  of  refiftance  of  the  horfe;  fo  that,  if 
Inch  horfe  falls,  this  advantage  is  prejudicial  to  his  being 
raifed.  ‘  The  inventor,  therefore,  of  the  horle-helper,  pre¬ 
fumes  that  a  plan,  the  objeft  of  which  is  humanity,  will  fifth- 
ciently  apologize  for  his  offering  to  the  publican  invention 
which  to  obviouily  more  than  counterafts  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  disadvantages,  as  may  be  feen  by  infpefting  the  plan 
in  connection  with  its  fcale. 

“  Let  AAA  (fig.  1.)  be  a  plan  of  a  common  town  cart 
inverted,  whole  hind  ear-bred,  or  ear-breadth,  N  N,  projects 
from  its  fulcrum,  or  axletree,  M  M,  4  feet  7  inches,  while 
the  back  chain  P  is  7  feet  6  inches  ;  and  the  extremes  of  the1 
fhafts,  O  O,  which  prefs  upon  the  tuggs  in  the  horfe's  collar, 
are  9  feet  6  inches.  Now,  admitting  that  the  horfe  who 
falls  weighs  15CWL  and  that  his  bearing  is  1  cwt.  which  ir 
i6cwt.  it  is  very  evident  that  it  will  require  33161b.  weight 
grols  at  the  ear-breadth  N  N  (which  is  but  4  feet  7  inches' 
from  the  fulcrum  M  M)  to  counteract  fuch  a  weight ;  even 
admitting  that  the  load  had  not  dipped  forward  at  all  by  the 
fudden  concufiion  and  deprellion  of  the  fore  parts  of  the 
cart.  The  eftimate,  therefore,  now  will  be  nearly  as  follows  : 
4  feet  7  inches,  or  53  inches,  to  9  feet  6  inches,  or  11.4 
inches,  will  give  for  the  weight  3316  ib.  which  is  more  than 
that  of  twenty-two  men,  at  ijolb.  weight  each,  before  A 
dilabled  horfe  can  be  raifed  from  the  ground  :  but  we  know 
that  fix  men  cannot  bear  their  weight  with  advantage  on  one 
of  our  prefent-made  carts,  without  endangering  their  perfons 
or  clothes,  or  both  ;  fo  that  the  horfe  is  left  to  druggie  with 
three-fourths  of  the  weight  himfelf,  and  this  in  a  very  bad 
potturc\,  as  he  is  embarrafted  by  the  foafts,  &c.  Hence 
many  horfes,  if  not  immediately  killed,  are  at  leaft  ruined 
for  ever. 

“  The  advantage  of  the  Hiding-lever  is  in  the  proportion 
of  126  inches,  the  length  of  the  levers  at  C,  to  114  inches, 
the  length  of  the  {haft,  viz.  O  O  ;  and  this  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  handfpike  L  L,  which  gives  a  further  advantage 
of  one-fourth.  Again,  if  55  inches,  the  length  of  the  lever, 
at  N  N,  require  33i6j-|Jb.  weight,  what  will  126  inches  re¬ 
quire?  Anlwer,  i447TV8^lb.  which  is  let’s  than  the  weight  of 
ten  men,  at  1501b.  weight  each.  This,  however,  is  not  half 
the  advantage  of  the  lever,  as  it  affords  convenient  accom¬ 
modation  for  more  than  twenty  men,  without  hazard  to 
clothes  or  perfons.  And,  if  we  fuppofe  a  Hiding  bar  at  K, 
one  man  (if  men  are  fcarce,  as  in  the  country),  by  applying 
the  two  handfpikes  L  L,  may  gain  power  fuific.ient  to  raife 
his  horfe  himfelf,  elpecially  as  it  fortunately  happens  that 
country  luggage  very  frequently  confifts.of  fuch  articles  as 
might  be  removed  from  the  front  of  the  cart,  and  placed  on  the 
bars  C  and  K ;  fuch,  forinftance,  as  lacks  of  corn,  leed.  potatoes, 
bran,  flour,  peas,  beans,  See.  Sec.  which,  by  being  taken 
from  the  front,  and  placed  behind,  would  have  more  than 
double  the  advantage  of  its  real  weight ;  and,  in  town,  where 
the  luggage  is  different,  aftiftance  is  always  to  be  obtained 
from  byllandcrs. 

“  Notwith handing  the  ftatement  of  powers  for  relief 
which  J  have  here  given,’’  fays  Mr.  Snart,  “  it  is  plain,  from 
daily  obfervation,  that  lefs  than  half  the  power  here  ftated  is 
only  uled  in  general,  as  eight  or  nine  men  can  often  (though 
with  much  danger  and  trouble)  raile  the  fallen  horfe.  Hence, 
by  ufing  the  Aiding  lever  three  or  four  men,  without  danger, 
delay,  or  trouble,  will  be  l'ufficient.  As  immediately  the 
horfe-falls  the  driver  has  only  to  go  behind  the  cart,  lay  hold 
of  the  hand  rings  F  F,  and  at  one  pull  the  whole  apparatus  is 
proje6ted  ;  then  lay  hold  of  C,  or  B  B,  according  as  the  cale 
requires,  and  the  horfe  will  be  inliantly  relieved." 

Mr.  Snart  adds,  that  this  apparatus  is  quite  portable, 
c;F 
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cofts  but  little,  and  adds  not  more  than  to  the  weight  of 
the  cart. 

HORSF.NS,  a  fea-port  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  feated 
on  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  opens  into  the  Categate  near 
the  ifland  of  Hiarnoe,  125  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Copenhagen. 
Long.  9.  40.  E.  Lat.  55.  57.  N. 

HOUSES.  The  following  is  the  duty  impofed  on  horfes  by 
38  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  f.  2.  There  (hall  be  paid  for  all  horfes  kept 
for  riding,  or  drawing  any  carriage  chargeable  with  duty  : 

£.  s.  d. 

For  one  fuch  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  and  no- more  1  4  o 

Two  -  -  -  1  16  o 

Three  -  -  *  -  2  2  o 

Four  -  -  -  -  -  250 

Five  -  -  -260 

Six  -  -  •  -  2  10  o 

Seven,  and  not  more  than  eight  -  2  1 1  o 

Nine  -  -  -  2  1 1  6 

Ten,  and  not  more  than  twelve  -  -  2120 

Thirteen,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  -  2  12  6 

Seventeen  -  -  r  2  13  O 

Eighteen  -  -  -  r  2  13  6 

Nineteen  -  -  -  2  14  o 

Twenty  or  upwards  -  -  -  2  15  o 

And  by  41  Geo.  III.  c.  9.  there  fhall  be  charged,  from  and 
after  April  5,  1801,  upon  every  perfon  keeping  one  horfe 
and  no  more,  for  which  the  duty  of  il.  4s.  is  now  chargeable, 
an  additional  duty  of  10s. 

And  upon  every  perfon  keeping  or  ufing  two  or  more  horfes, 
upon  which  a  progreffive  duty  is  now  chargeable,  an  additional 
duty  of  20s.  for  each  horfe. 

But  the  additional  duties  impofed  by  41  Geo.  III.  c.  9.  are 
not  to  extend  to  horfes  ufed  folely  in  ftages  or  carriages  for 
conveying  paflengers  for  hire,  nor  to  hackney  coaches. 

The  faid  rates  and  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  keeping 
and  ufing  the  faid  horfes,  mares,  or  geldings,  and  to  be  fub- 
je6t  to  all  the  exemptions  contained  in  any  aft  in  force.  38 
Geo.  III.  c.  41.  and  41  Geo.  III.  c.  9. 

The  aft  allows  the  following  exemptions.  By  24  Geo.  III. 
c.  31.,  29  Geo.  Ill.  c.  49.,  and  36  Geo.  III.  c.  16.,  it  is 
provided  that  nothing  therein  fhall  charge  any  horfe  be¬ 
longing  to  any  non-com  mi  droned  officer,  or  private  loldier, 
.of  any  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  King’s  fervice ;  or  any  regi¬ 
ment  of  yeomanry  cavalry  ;  nor  any  horfe  belonging  to,  and 
kept  for  fale  and  not  for  hire,  in  the  ftable  of  a  licenfed  dealer, 
nor  let  to  hire  for  travelling  poft  by  the  mile,  or  from  ftage 
to  ftage,  or  let  to  hire  for  a  day  or  lefs  period  of  time,  by  any 
poft-malter,  iim-keeper,  or  perfon  licenfed  by  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  damp  duties. 

Alfo  no  perfon  who  fhall  ferve  in  any  volunteer  corps,  and 
fhall  provide  a  horfe,  or  who  fhall  furnifh  a  horfe  for  any  per¬ 
fon  ferving  in  fuch  corps,  fhall  be  charged  for  fuch  horfe, 
with  any  of  the  duties  impofed  by  38  Geo.  III.  c. 

Alfo  every  reftor,  vicar,  or  curate,  doing  duty  in  his 
church  or  chapel,  who  fhall  not  be  afieffed  to  any  duties  on 
income,  granted  by  any  aft  relative  to  the  duties  on  income, 
and  who  fhall  not  keep  more  than  one  horfe  for  the  purpofe 
of  riding,  is  exempted  from  the  duty  by  41  Geo.  III.  c.  40. 

But  not  to  extend  to  perfons  occafionally  performing  the 
duty  of  reftor,  &c.  unlefs  regular  officiating  minifters  of 
the  place. 

The  duties  are  to  be  paid  by  all  perfons  ufing  or  hiring 
horfes  or  carriages  by  the  year,  month,  or  any  other  period, 
not  the  perfon  who  lets  them  out ;  29  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 

Horfe  dealers  are  to  give  in  a  lift  of  fuch  as  they  keep  for 
riding  or  drawing,  and  pay  the  duty  5  29  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 

No  perfon  keeping  a  horfe,.  & c.  ufed  really  for  hufbandry, 


or  drawing  any  carriage  (except  fuch  as  was  heretofore  liabl* 
to  an  excife  duty),  or  carrying  burthens  in  the  courfe  of  the 
trade  of  the  perfon  to  whom  fuch  horfe,  &c.  fhall  belong, 
fhall  be  chargeable  with  thefe  duries,  in  cafe  fuch  horfe,  &c. 
fhall  not  be  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  of  riding,  except  when 
returning  from  any  place  to  which  any  load  or  burthen  fhall  by 
fuch  horfe,  &c.  have  been  carried,  or  going  to  any  place  from 
whence  a  burthen  is  to  be  carried,  or  being  rid  to  procure  me¬ 
dical  affiftance,  or  to  or  from  market,  or  place  of  public  wor- 
ffiip,  or  election  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament,  or  to  or 
from  any  court  of  juftice,  or  to  or  from  any  meeting  of  com- 
miffioners  of  taxes.  26  Geo.  III.  c.  79. 

Perfons  excufed  from  church  and  poor,  are  alfo  exempted 
for  one  horfe. 

Alfo  no  perfon  occupying  a  farm-  of  lefs  than  70k  a-year, 
and  making  a  livelihood  folely  thereby,  fhall  be  chargeable 
with  the  duty  for  any  horfe  occafionally  ufed  in  riding,  if 
fuch  horfe  be  bona  fide  kept  for  the  purpofes  of  hufbandry. 
24  Geo.  III.  c.  31.,  36  Geo.  II J.  c.  16. 

Likewife  no  perfon  occupying  his  own  eftate  folely,  or  his 
own  eftate  together  with  a  farm,  the  value  of  which  in  the 
whole  fhall  be  lefs  than  an  equivalent  to  a  farm  of  the  rent  of 
70I.  a-year  (reckoning  the  value  of  the  eftate  as  equivalent  to 
double  the  like  amount  of  the  rent  of  any  rented  farm)  and 
making  a  livelihood  folely  by  fuch  eftate,  or  by  fuch  eftate  and 
farm  jointly,  fhall  be  chargeable  for  any  horfe  occafionally 
ufed  in  riding,  if  it  be  bona  fide  kept  and  ufually  employed 
for  the  purpofes  of  hufbandry.  36  Geo.  III.  c.  16.  f.  6. 

Alfo  ftage-coach  horfes  are  exempted  from  the  whole  of 
the  duties,  by  37  Geo.  III.  c.  134.  f.  8. 

TABLE  of  the  DUTIES  on  HORSES. 


No.  of 
Horfes. 


15 

16 

17 

18 

*9 

20 


Duties  for 
each. 


£■ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S'. 

d. 

I 

1 

H 

0 

1 

14 

0 

2 

2 

16 

0 

5 

12 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

9 

6 

0 

4 

3 

5 

0 

13 

0 

0 

5 

3 

6 

0 

16 

10 

0 

6 

.  3 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

7 

3 

1 1 

0 

*7 

0 

8 

28 

8 

0 

9 

3 

11 

6 

32 

3 

6 

10 

3 

12 

0 

36 

0 

0 

1 1 

39 

12 

0 

12 

43 

4 

0 

13 

3 

12 

6 

47 

2 

6 

14 

50 

15 

0 

3  13 
3  *3 
3  *4 
3  iS 


o 

6 

o 

o 


Total 

Amount. 


54 

53 

62 

66 

70 

75 


7 

o 

1 

3 

6 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


And  fo  on  at  the  rate  of  3I.  15s.  for  every  horfe  exceeding 
the  number  of  20. 

By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  f,  2.  there  fhall  be  paid  the  follow¬ 
ing  duties  for  horfes,  mares,  and  geldings,  not  charged  with 
any  other  duty,  and  alfo  on  mules. 

r 

For  each  horfe,  mare,  gelding,  or  mule,  kept  by 
any  perfon,  on  which  is  now  charged  the 
duty  of  -  -  o 

By  41  Geo.  III.  c.  9,  an  additional  duty  of  o 

The  faid  rate  or  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  keeping  fuch 
horfes,  mares,  geldings,  or  mules,  and  to  be  fubject  to  all 
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the  exemptions  contained  in  any  act  in  force,  and  not  to  be 
charged  for  any  mule  which  (hall  not  have  been  ui'ed.  38  Geo. 
III.  c.  41.,  and  41  Geo.  III.  c.  9. 

The  exemptions  are  thefe  :  This  tax  does  not  extend  to  port 
horfes,  nor  to  any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  under  the  height 
of  thirteen  hands,  of  four  inches  to  each  hand,  nor  to  any 
horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  which  {hall  not  at  any  time  preceding 
the  aflfefl'ment  have  been  ridden,  or  ufed  as  a  draught  horfe, 
or  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  any  burthen,  36  Geo.  III. 
c-  !S-  .  .  , . 

But  the  horfes  for  whom  fuch  exemption  is  claimed  mud 
be  included  in  the  lift  delivered  to  the  afl'eflbrs  under  the  title 
of  Horfes  exempted  from  Duty,  and  on  demand  muft  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  examination  ;  and  if  not  produced,  or  if  found  not 
to  be  exempted,  the  owner  is  to  be  furcharged  double  the 
duty. — Ibid. 

Alfo,  perfons  ferving  in  any  volunteer  corps,  or  who  {hall 
furnifh  a  horfe  for  fuch  l'ervice,  (hall  not  be  chargeable  with 
the  duty.  37  Geo.  III.  c.  ic6.,  38  Geo.  III.  c.  41. 

Likewile  by  41  Geo.  III.  c.  9.  no  perfon  occupying  a  farm, 
the  rack  rent  of  which  {hall  be  lefs  than  aol.  a-year,  and 
making  a  livelihood  folely  thereby,  or  occupying  any  other 
eftate  on  any  tenure  otherwife  than  as  tenant  at  rack  rent,  or 
fuch  other  eftate  together  with  a  farm  at  rack  rent,  the  value 
of  which  in  the  whole  {hall  be  lefs  than  equivalent  to  a  farm 
at  the  rack  rent  of  20I.  a-year,  reckoning  the  value  of  every 
eftate  occupied  by  the  owner  thereof  on  any  tenure,  except 
at  rack  rent,  as  equivalent  to  double  the  like  amount  of  any 
farm  at  rack  rent,  and  making  a  livelihood  folely  by  fuch 
occupation,  and  keeping  not  more  than  two  horfes  or  mules, 
fhall  be  chargeable  with  any  of  the  duties  impofed  either  by 
the  former  or  this  act.  So  as  the  perfons  claiming  fuch  ex¬ 
emption  return  in  their  lifts  the  number  of  horfes  kept,  and 
the  value  of  their  farms. 


TABLE  of  DUTIES  on  HORSES  and  MULES. 


2 

3 

Duty 

for  each 

Total 

Amount. 

£.  s.d. 

£• 

s. 

d. 

1 1 

0  10  0 

5 

IO 

0 

12 

6 

0 

0 

L3 

6 

IO 

0 

14 

7 

0 

0 

U 

7 

IO 

0 

16 

8 

0 

0 

1  7 

8 

IO 

0 

18 

9 

0 

0 

*9 

9 

IO 

0 

20 

10 

0 

0 

HORSE-SHOE.  See  the  articles  Horfe-SHOE  and  Frog  ; 
Suppl. 

Horse-shoe  hair.  See  Nail;  Suppl. 

HORTSMAR,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bithopric  of 
Munfter,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Munfter.  Long.  7.  2  E.  Lat. 
52.  9.  N. 

HOT-BEDS  ( Encycl .).  Thefe  are  of  fuch  general  ufe  in 
the  modern  art  of  gardening,  that  any  method  of  improving 
them  deferves  the  notice  of  every  gardener. 

Mr.  Richard  Welton,  of  Leicefter,  has  deferibed  a.  water- 
flue  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  kc. 
p.  238,  which  is  capable  of  being  employed  in  a  double 
manner ;  that  is,  it  may  convey  heat  into  a  hot-bed,  either 
by  the  fteam  of  water,  or  of  dung.  In  places  where  hot 
water  cannot  fo  conveniently  be  procured,  and  where  there 
19  plenty  of  dung,  this  will  be  found  very  ufeful. 


Thofe  perfons  who  already  have  a  water-flue,  may  alter 
it  for  the  expence  of  two  or  three  {hillings,  to  anfwer  both 
purpofes. 

The  alteration  necefthry  confifts  in  changing  the  pipe  of  one 
inch  diameter  (which  is  to  draw  off  the  water  when  cold), 
into  a  larger  one  of  three  inches,  and  to  have  the  head  of  a 
watering-pot  of  fix  inches  diameter  made  of  tin, ''with  a 
pipe  of  one  foot  long  to  put  on  it,  with  holes  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  to  admit  the  fteam,  both  in  the  pipe  and 
rofe. 

When  you  choofe  to  heat  a  hot-bed  with  fteam,  the  bed 
muft  be  made  in  the  ufual  manner,  except  that  in  the  front, 
or  at  one  end,  with  oblong  pipes,  the  dung  Ihould  be  laid 
about  a  yard  fquare,  to  form  a  ftrong  body  of  fteam,  to  pafs 
into  the  flues,  and  convey  the  heat  to  the  earth,  and  the  roofs 
of  the  plants  ;  but  three  good  corks  muft  be  firft  put  into  the 
two  upright  fteam-pipes  within  the  bed  e  e ,  and  the  one  on 
the  outfide  c,  by  which  the  flue  is  filled  with  water  to  prevent 
the  fteam  from  palling  oft' through  them. 

To  examine  the  heat  of  the  bed  at  any  time,  draw  out  the 
cork,  and  the  heat  of  the  fteam  will  inform  you  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bed.  If  declining  too  much,  the  dung  muft  be 
ftirred  up,  and  frefli  added. 

If  at  any  time  dung  cannot  be  readily  procured,  it  may 
inftantly  be  converted  into  a  water- flue. 

On  applying  to  a  plumber,  who  had  made  feveral,  it  feems 
that  inftead  of  their  being  made  oval,  if  two  pipes  of  eleven 
feet  long  each  (for  a  nine-feet  frame),  turned  up  a  foot  at 
one  end,  to  fill  them  with  water,  and  one  or  more  upright 
pipes  to  each  in  the  middle,  to  convey  the  fteam  of  the  hot 
water  into  the  bed,  be  laid  lengthways  in  the  bed,  about 
three  feet  afunder,  there  will  be  a  faving  of  fix  or  feven 
{hillings  on  account  of  lefs  folder,  and  trouble  in  making, 
and  will  be  found  rather  more  convenient,  as  appeared  from 
one  made  which  is  at  work. 

The  ufe  of  fteam  from  hot  water  was  alfo  proved  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  obferved  his  cucumber-plants  declining  in  vigour, 
and  not  having  a  water-flue,  placed  four  jugs  in  the  bed,  and 
filled  them  with  hot  water  for  three  nights,  till  the  frefli  lining 
took  effedt,  which  inftantly  recovered  his  plants,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  had  a  flue. 

Indeed,  the  introduction  of  fteam  from  hot  water,  in  in- 
creafing  the  growth  of  cucumbers  is  very  ftrongly  proved 
from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  publiftied  in  the 
fame  work. 

“  In  a  frame  confifting  of  three  lights,”  fays  Mr.  Wefton, 
“  I  would  propofe  four,  or  even  fix  fteam-pipes,  and  if  the 
topofeach  be  enlarged  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  ftiape 
of  the  bottom  of  a  trumpet,  it  will  convey  more  fteam  into 
the  bed.  In  pi.  33.  this  is  reprelented.  a,  thews  the  pipes 
to  fill  them,  b,  fteam-pipes.  c,  to  draw  off  the  water,  or 
put  on  the  rofe  when  converted  into  dung  fteam-pipes. 

“  From  the  proofs  alfo  of  fteam  being  fo  advantageous  to 
cucumbers,  I  would  recommend  a  pan,  made  of  copper, 
brafs,  or  lead  (fix  inches  wide  and  three  deep,  with  a  pipe, 
one  foot  long,  to  come  through  the  end  of  the  frame,  to 
draw  off'  the  water  when  cold),  to  be  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  hot-bed  frame,  to  be  filled  with  hot  water  at  night,  and 
if  neceflary  again  in  the  morning. 

“  If  a  hole  be  bored  aflant  through  the  back  of  the  hot¬ 
bed-frame,  the  pan  may  be  filled  with  hot  water,  without  the 
glafs  being  taken  off';  and  I  would  rather  recommend  the 
flues  to  be  four  inches  diameter  within,  than  three,  becaufe  of 
containing  more  water  or  fteam.” 

HOT-HOUSE,  a  building  calculated  to  produce  fruit  or 
flowers  from  plants  before  the  arrival  of  the  natural  fcafon  ;  or 
elfe  to  prefer ve  alive  fuch  as  are  natives  of  warmer  climates* 
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The  following"  is  the  fpccification  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Dr.  Anderfon,  of  Aberdeen,  for  a  method  of  economifing 
fuel  in  the  heating  of  houfes,  and  for  improving  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  hot-houles  by  a  new  application  of  known  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  is  dated  Feb.  io;  iSor. 

“  Let  the  heated  1  moke,  as  it  itYives  from  the  fire,  be  con¬ 
ducted  into  a  chamber  that  will  be  molt  edmmodioufiy  fituated 
*  beneath  the  floor  of  the  houfe  or  apartment  intended  to  be 
heated;  extending  the  whole  of  •its  length  and  width,  if  it 
can  conveniently  be  done,  leaving  only  a  vacuity  between  the 
inner  fide  of  the  wall  of  the  houfe  and  the  wall  of  the  fmoke- 
ehamber,  all  round,  of  two  feet  or  thereabouts ;  no  precife 
nicety  as  to  its  dimenfions  being  requifite  ;  the  chamber  for 
the  fnioke  may  be  of  any  form  or  dimenfions  fo  as  to  fuit  the 
firaation,  and  from  two  to  fix  feet  or  more  in  depth,  as  cir- 
cumftances  will  admit  (the  deeper  always  the  better) ;  and 
the  roof  of  it  ought  to  be  below*  the  level  of  the  lloor  of  the 
lioule  or  apartment  intended  to  be  healed,  fo  as  to  leave  a 
vacuity  there  of  one  foot,  at  lealt,  in  depth,  and  if  two  feet 
or  more,  fo  much  the  better.  The  roof  and  fides  of  this 
lmoke-chamber  Ihould  be  made  air-tight,  and  may  be  con- 
lirufted  of  plates  of  metal,  or  any-  other  matter  that  is 
capable  of  bearing  heat,  and  of  eafily  tranfmitting  it,  and 
of  being  made  air-tight.  The  grate  where  the  fuel  is  to  be 
confumed  ought  to  be  placed  lower  than  the  floor  of  this 
chamber,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  (but  this  is  not 
indifpenfably  neceliary),  and  the  chimney  leading  from  the 
lire  ought  to  rile  upwards  within  the  linoke-chamber  till  it 
reach  within  about  one  foot  of  its  roof,  where  it  fiiould  be 
difeontinued  and  left  open,  having  a  fpark-flone  or  cover  laid 
over  it  to  fpread  the  heat.  The  chimney  for  carrying  the 
ffnoke  from  this  chamber,  and  for  making  the  fire  burn, 
llionld  communicate  with  the  chamber  near  the  floor  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  that  chamber,  and  in  no  other  place,  unlefs  occa- 
fionally  for  particular  purpofes,  by  an  opening  formed  into  it 
immediaiely  below  the  roof  of  the  linoke-chamber,  which  is 
Hurt,  in  general,  by  means  of  a  valve  that  can  be  opened  at 
pleafure.  This  chimney  may  either  rife  d deftly  to  the  height 
of  the  building,  without  interruption,  or  it  may  be  made  to 
open  into  a  fucceflion  of  chambers  of  a  fimilar  conftruftion 
to  the  fmoke-chamber  juft  deferibed,  as  far  as  refpefts  the 
tranl'miflion  of  the  l'moke,  though  they  may  be  varied  in  all 
other  refpefts  to  fuit  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  ad  infinitum : 
that  is  to  fay ;  thefe  chambers  may  vary  in  iize,  fliape,  and 
proportions;  in  pofition,  being  either  above  or  below,  or 
upon  the  fame  level  with  the  original  chamber,  and  fo  on. 
But  although  the  bell  pofition  for  the  lmoke-ehainber  be 
direftly  beneath  the  building  to  be  heated,  yet,  Ihould  ob¬ 
structions  prevent  this,  it  may  be  placed  without  it,  or  under 
4bme  other  building,  as  near  the  building  that  is  to  be 
heated  as  may  be. 

“  Connefted  with  the  original  fmoke-chamber,  there  may 
be  formed  another  of  an  auxiliary  fort,  which  fhould  alfo  be 
air-tight  in  the  roof  and  fides.  This  auxiliary  fmoke-cham¬ 
ber  Ihould  communicate  with  the  firll:  by  means  of  two  pipes, 
that  can  be  doled  or  opened  at  pleafure  ;  one  placed  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  floor,  and  the  other  next  the  roof  of  the 
principal  lmoke-chamber;  and  it  fhould  alfo  communicate 
with  the  open  air  by  another  opening  or  pipe  ifl'uing  from  the 
bottom  of  that  auxiliary  chamber.  This  lalt  pipe  ought  to 
have  a  valve  to  flop  or  open  at  pleafure,  and  fhould  always  be 
doled  when  the  fire  is  burning,  and  opened  whenever  it  is 
extinguifhed,  the  lower  opening  into  the  principal  fmoke- 
chamber  being  clofed  at  the  fame  inllant  that  the  other  is 
opened  ;  and  if  there  be  no  auxiliary  fmoke-chamber,  an 
opening  of  this  forf  muft  be  made  into  the  principal  fmoke- 
cnamber.  Either  at  the  top,  or  in  any  other  convenient 


part  of  the  chimney,  fhould  be  fitted  a  valve  or  (Topper, 
which  admits  of  being  opened,  or  perfectly  clofed,  at  plealure, 
When  clofed,  it  will  flop  circulation,  and  foon  extinguifh  the 
fire.  Whenever  it  is  clofed,  the  air-hole  of  the  furnace  (if 
the  heat  be  not  required  for  another  chamber)  ought  alfo  to 
be  clofed,  and  the  fire  will  then  be  inftantly  extinguifhed  ; 
and  the  chamber  being  full  of  heated  finoke  will  gradually 
tranfmit  that  beat  through  its  cover  and  fides  to  the  air- 
chamber  which  furrounds  it :  the  hotleft  part  of  the  air  thu3 
heated  will  rife  to  the  top.  As  the  heat  in  the  fmoke-chamber 
gradually  abates,  it  will,  of  courfe,  contraft  in  bulk ;  and, 
by  thus  forming  a  kind  of  vacuum,  muft  then  draw  in  a  fupply 
of  air  from  the  auxiliary  fmoke-chamber  to- fupply  that  want. 
As  the  higher  opening  into  that  chamber  alone  is  now  open, 
it  muft  draw  in  now  only  the  hotteft  part  of  the  air,  while 
the  air  from  without  is  drawn  into  the  bottom  part  of  the 
auxiliary  chamber;  and  as  it  will  continue  to  occupy  the 
lovveft  place,  no  cool  air  can  be  drawn  in,  until  the  whole  of 
the  heated  air  ftiall  be  exhaufted. 

“  The  vacuity  immediately  above  and  around  the  principal 
fmoke-chamber  is  intended  for  an  air-chamber :  the  floor 
above  which,  and  its  fides  all  over,  muft  be  impervious  to  air 
or  water,  and  may  be  formed  of  flooring  tiles  or  (lone,  or 
any  other  material  proper  for  fuch  cafes  that  can  be  got 
cheapeft  at  the  place.  From  this  air-chamber  let  a  pipe  or 
pipes  pals  into  the  apartment  intended  to  be  heated,  that  can 
be  opened  or  clofed  at  pleafure,  and  that  can  admit  at  pleafure 
alfo  of  being  opened  either  immediately  below  the  floor,  or 
at  any-greater  depth,  fo  as  to  allow  air,  more  or  lefs  heated, 
as  (hall  bell  fuit  the  purpofe,  to  pafs  into  the  apartment  in¬ 
tended  to  be  heated.  This  heated  air  may  (when  thus  ad¬ 
mitted)  be  either  allowed  to  fpread  in  the  apartment  im-. 
mediately  above  the  floor,  fo  as  to  heat  the  whole  of  the 
apartment ;  or  it  may  be  conveyed  nearly  to  the  roof  before  it 
is  let  loofe,  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  apartment  may  be 
heated  to  a  great  degree  without  aff'efting  the  lower  part  of  it, 
if  it  fhould  be  fo  required. 

“  Connefted  with  the  air-chamber  may  alfo  be  an  auxiliary 
air-chamber,  capable  of  retaining  the  heated  air ;  between 
which  two  chambers,  there  fhould  likewife  be  a  communication 
by  means  of  a  pipe;  and  this  auxiliary  air-chamber  fhould 
alfo  communicate  with  the  common  air  by  an  opening  juft 
above  the  floor  of  it  in  the  loweft  place,  and  no-where  elle. 
The  pipe  that  communicates  between  the  air-chamber  and  its 
auxiliary,  fhould  be  fa  made  as  that  the  end  of  it  which  enters 
into  the  principal  chamber,  fiiould  be  placed  juft  above  the 
floor,  and  the  other  end  of  it  fiiould  open  into  the  auxiliary 
chamber  high  up,  very  near  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  fhould 
never  be  clofed.  In  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  when 
the  air  in  the  principal  chamber,  or  heated  air,  comes  to  be 
heated,  if  the  pipe  communicating  with  the  apartment  above 
be  kept  fliut,  then  as  the  air  expands  in  confequence  of  the 
heat  afting  on  it  from  the  fmoke-chamber  below,  the 
coldeft  part  of  the  air  in  that  air-chamber  will  be  forced  to 
pafs  into  the  auxiliary  air-chamber,  which,  in  its  turn,  will 
force  l'ome  from  thence  into  the  open  air.  In  this  way,  after 
the  cold  air  is  all  dilcharged  from  the  principal  air-chamber, 
fome  part  of  the  heated  air  will  be  driven  into  the  auxiliary 
air-chamber,  in  which,  afl'uming  the  higheft  place,  it  will 
there  be  retained,  forcing  the  colder  air  below  to  pafs  out 
into  the  atmolphere.  The  procefs  muft  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  air  in  the  internal  air-chamber  continues  to  augment 
in  heat,  but  when  a  portion  of  that  heated  air  is  let  oft  into 
the  apartment  above,  or  when  the  fire  is  flackened  fo  as  to 
communicate  no  more  heat  to  it,  then  in  that  cafe  a  fuftion 
will  be  made  from  the  inner  chamber  fo  as  to  draw  m  air 
from  the  auxiliary  air-chamber;  but  as  the  pipe  opens  into 
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the  higher  part  of  the  chamber,  it  will  draw  back  only  the 
hotteft  part  of  the  air  in  it,  and  fo  on  it  will  continue  to  draw 
back  the  fuperfluous  air  to  as  to  derive  the  whole  benefit  of  it 
without  any  wade  whatever.  But  although  this  auxiliary 
air-chamber  will  be  of  great  utility,  it  may  neverthelefs,  be 
difpenfed  with  if  the  owner  fo  choofes  :  but  the  opening  into 
the  air-chamber  below  is  indifpenfable. 

“  If  the  apartment  placed  above,  and  communicating 
with  the  principal  chamber  of  heated  air,  be  intended  to  be 
employed  as  a  hot-houle,  its  walls  ought  to  be  made  of  glafs 
all  round,  if  circum dances  will  admit  of  it,  on  the  north  as 
well  as  towards  all  other  points  of  the  compafs  ;  thus  to  obtain 
not  only  the  benefit  of  the  fun’s  heat  to  the  fulled  extent,  but 
all'o  to  obtain  as  much  light  as  polfible,  which  is-of  the  utmod 
utility  to  plants  of  all  kinds,  as,  without  it,  they  cannot  be 
preferved  in  good  health.  The  whole  fhould  be  made  air¬ 
tight.  The  under  part  of  each  of  the  front  glalfes  fhould  be 
fo  formed  as  to  admit  of  being  opened,  or  to  lhut  quite  clofe 
at  pleafure. 

“  A  row  of  windows,  or  air-holes,  that  admit  of  being 
opened  at  pleafure,  (hould  be  placed  along  the  north,  or  other 
fides,  towards  the  top,  with  this  fingle  variation,  that  they 
fhould  be  made  to  open  alternately  from  below,  riling  upwards, 
or  from  above  falling  downward,  but  fo  as  always  to  admit  of 
being  lhut  fo  clofe  as  to  be  air-tight.  Thefe  openings  are  to 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  emitting  the  air  at  pleafure,  and  adiding 
in  ventilating  the  houfe.  The  edges  of  the  door  fhould  be 
alfo  fo  made  as  to  lhut  quite  clofe. 

“  For  the  purpofe  of  a  pinery,  or  vinery,  or  peach-houfe, 
and  mod  other  ufes  to  which  a  hot-houfe  is  ufually  applied, 
the  roof  of  the  apartment  (in  other  words  the  hot-houfe) 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  podtion,  or  nearly  lb,  fome- 
thing  like  the  ceiling  of  an  ordinary  apartment,  only  that 
that  ceiling  Ihould  be  made  of  glafs  indead  of  plalter,  and 
fhould  be  fixed  to  the  joids  above,  and  made  altogether  air¬ 
tight.  The  vines  or  other  fruits  intended  to  be  forced  may 
be  extended  clofe  under  the  glals.  The  bed  in  the  dove 
fhould  be  raifed  fo  high  as  to  be  as  near  the  roof-glades  as  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  in  it  will  permit.  Pipes  of  different 
lengths,  which  may  be  opened  or  fhut  at  pleafure,  ought 
to  be  palled  through  the  upper-part  of  the  hot-houfe  for  the 
purpofe  of  letting  oft'  the  heated  air  to  that  degree  which 
lhall  be  deemed  eligible  at  the  time,  and  fhould  reach  to  that 
depth  in  the  houfe  that  fhall  be  thought  proper,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  regulating  the  heat  of  the  dove,  and  keeping  up  an 
equality  of  temperature  at  all  times  without  any  attendance 
from  the  gardener.  The  dove  being  fird  made  air-tight  every¬ 
where,  let  a  pipe  be  placed  in  the  floor,  communicating 
direftly  with  the  chamber  of  heated  air  below ;  and  let  the 
top  of  that  pipe  be  clofed  by  means  of  a  light  valve 
that  opens  upwards.  Let  another  pipe  be  placed  above,  that 
may  communicate  with  the  open  air,  if  judged  proper, 
having  a  light  valve  upon  its  upper  end  opening  upwards 
alfo.  Let  an  opening  be  then  made  into  the  dove  near  the 
floor,  fo  as  to  admit  a  free  communication  by  that  means  with 
the  open  air;  lift  up  then  the  valve  of  the  bottom  pipe, 
the  heated  air  will  rife  upwards  through  it  into  the  Itove, 
gradually  filling  it ;  while  the  cool  air  that  v/as  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  is  imperceptibly  driven  ofi'  through  the  opening  below  into 
the  atmofphcre. 

“  When  the  ftove  has  gradually  acquired  the  degree  of  heat 
•required  (fay  ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer), 
fhut  the  opening  below,  and  all  others,  quite  clofe.  The  hot- 
houfe  being  now  air-tight,  it  mud  follow,  that  if  more 
heated  air  arifes  from  below,  it  will  tend  to  expand  the  air 
already  in  the  hot-houfe  ;  in  other  words,  to  raife  the  tem¬ 
perature  above  ninety  degrees.  But  in  confequencc  of  that 
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expanfive  edbrt  from  within,  an  effort  will  be  felt  to  clofe  the 
lower  valve  (as  is  felt  in  a  bellows  when  the  two  handles  air 
prefled  together),  fo  that  no  more  heated  air  can  find  acceis 
by  that  means.  The  fame  expanfive  effort  wilfhave  a  necef- 
fary  tendency  to  open  the  upper  valve,  and  thus  heated  aii 
will  be  allowed  to  efcape  until  the  air  in  the  chamber  has  come 
into  an  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  atmolphere ;  or,  in 
other  words,  till  it  be  at  ninety  degrees,  at  which  temperature 
alone  it  ever  can,  as  thus  regulated,  attain  that  equilibrium. 

“  If,  however,  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  night  air,  or 
from  any  other  caufe,  the  heat  of  the  dove  fhould  be  dinv- 
nifhed,  fo  as  to  fall  below  ninety  degrees,  the  bulk  of  the  air 
in  it  will  be  at  the  fame  time  contracted,  and  a  kind  of  vacuum 
be  experienced.  In  that  cafe,  in  confequence  of  the  fuCtion 
inwards,  the  upper  valve  would  be  firmly  clofed,  fo  that  no 
cold  air  can  be  there  admitted ;  and,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
the  lower  valve  will  be  opened  fo  as  to  admit  heated  air  a$raiu 
from  below.  In  this  way,  as  loon  as  t he  temperature  lhall 
attain  the  ninetieth  degree,  or  fuch  other  regulated  degree  of 
heat  as  lhall  have  been  fixed  upon,  the  lower  valve  would  be 
clofed,  and  thus  an  equal  temperature  would  be  kept  up 
within  the houle  at  all  times,  whatever  variations  might  take 
place  in  the  atmolphere,  without  the  attendance  of  any  perfon 
whatever.  If  care  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  heat  in  the  air- 
chamber  above  ninety,  or  the.  regulated  degrees,  and  provided 
the  apartment  above  it  (the  (love)  be  perfectly  air-tight,  the 
variation  of  heat  that  could  prove  hurtful  to  the  tendered: 
plant  could  never  be  experienced. 

“  In  the  vinery,  peach-houfe,  and  others  that  require  nearly 
a  fimilar  temperature,  where  the  fun  becomes  the  principal, 
if  not  the  foie,  fource  of  heat,  an  auxiliary  chamber  ought 
alfo  to  be  provided  for  receiving  the  heated  air  when  there  is 
an  excels  of  it,  and  reftoring  it  back  again  during  the  night¬ 
time,  when  the  cold  or  other  eircumftances  render  the  con¬ 
traction  within  lenfible.  This  auxiliary  chamber  fhould  be 
conftruCted  exaCtly  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  already 
deferibed.  In  this  cafe  alfo,  as  in  the  former,  though  the 
pipe  of  communication  opens  alfo  into  the  auxiliary  chamber 
near  its  roof,  it  ought  to  be  made  to  ilfue  from  the.  hot-houle 
itfelf,  either  higher  or  lower  at  pleafure,  which  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  fitting  upon  its  orifice  pipes  of  different  lengths. 
As  it  may  be  convenient  to  rear  vines  entirely  on  the  outlide 
of  the  houfe,  proper  openings  ought  to  be  provided  for  in¬ 
troducing  the  vines  from  without,  and  for  withdrawing  them 
at  pleafure.  Thefe  openings  may  be  made  either  immediately 
under  the  roof  of  glafs,  or  occalionally  juft  above  the  floor  of 
the  hot-houfe,  as  lhall  fult  the  inclination  of  the  owner.  They 
fhould  confift  of  horizontal  flits  of  a  length  and  depth  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  admit  of  the  flioots  being  palled  through  them  with 
eafe,  and  admit  of  being  clofed  either  with  a  cafe  with  glafs 
in  it,  or  a  wooden  frame,  the  openings  between  the  flioots 
being  clofed  up  with  foft  mofs,  clofe  rammed,  fo  as  to  be  air¬ 
tight,  or  with  a  pi  after  of  grafting  loam,  or  any  other  loft 
material  that  is  fit  to  prevent  the  paflage  of  the  air  without 
too  much  cramping  the  Ihoot. 

“  Peaches  and  cherries,  which  require  the  influence  of  the 
open  air  in  the  winter,  may  be  raifed  in  large  tubs  or  boxes 
that  admit  of  being  removed ;  and  if  the  Items  be  trained 
perpendicularly,  nearly  as  high  as  the  horizontal  roof  glafs, 
and  then  bended  over  and  trained  horizontally,  they  may  be 
admitted  into  the  houfe,  or  withdrawn  from  it  through  hori¬ 
zontal  flits,  fimilar  to- thofe  above  deferibed,  which  admit  of 
being  clofed  in  the  fame  manner. 

“  For  the  purpofe  of  forwarding  lettuce,  or  other  low- 
growing  plants  in  winter,  or  ftrawberries  early  in  the  fpring, 
let  a  let  of  frames  be  provided,  confifting  of  open  fpars 
ltrong  enough  to  fupport  the  weight  that  is  to  be  put  upon 
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them  ;  each  of  thefe  frames  fhould  be  of  fuch  dimenfions  as 
to  hold  three  rows  of  pots  of  the  ufual  (ize  for  that  purpofe, 
and  of  a  length  the  whole  width  of  the  houfe,  wanting,  two 
feet  or  thereabouts  A  fet  of  pans  or  boxes,  made  of  any 
light  material  that  can  hold  water,  and  having  edges  turned 
up  one  inch,  fhould  be  provided  to  be  laid  on  tbefe  frames, 
and  into  thefe  pans  or  boxes  the  pots  fhould  be  placed. 
Thefe  frames  may  be  fufpended  from  the  ceiling  or  roof  of 
the  chamber  by  means  of  cords  paffed  over  pulleys,  fo  as  to 
admit  of  being  railed  or  lowered  into  a  warmer  or  cooler 
region  of  the  chamber  at  pleafure.  The  plants  may  be  fup- 
plied  with  raoiflure  by  pouring  water  into  the  pans  without 
lowering  them,  and  the  fruit  may  be  feen,  without  moving 
them,  through  the  glafs  above. 

“  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  prafti'ce  to  have  no  hot-houfes 
of  more  than  one  ftage  or  ftoiy  in  height,  but  upon  the  pre- 
fent  plan,--  in  fituations  where  they  can  be  feenred  from  effects 
of  wind,  nothing  is  to  prevent  them  from  being  of  two  or 
more  ftages  or  ftories;  and  where  this  can  be  fafely  done,  it 
will  prove  a  conliderable  faving  on  account  of  the  roof.  In 
that  cafe,  all  the  difference  that  will  occur  between  the  firth 
and  higher  ftages  is,  that  the  floor  of  thefe  la  ft,  as  well  as  the 
roof,  will  be  of  glafs.  A  foot-path  of  wood  or  grating  lor 
the  gardener  fhould  be  always,  in  that  cafe,  formed  along  the 
infide  of  the  north  wall,  having  a  flight  rail  on  the  infide,  of 
about  three  feet  high,  like  the  rough  tree  of  a  fhip,  or  other- 
wife,  to  guard  againft  accidents  ;  and  a  loofe  deal  ought  alfo 
to  be  provided  to  be  fhoved  along  to  the  top  of  thejoifts, 
when  wanted,  as  a  platform  for  the  neceffary  purpofes. 
Over  the  higheft  ftage  or  ftory  muft  be  thrown  a  roof,  the 
fouth  fide  of  which,  and  the  eatt  and  weft  ends,  may  be 
made  of  glafs,  and  the  north  fide  either  of  glafs  or  proper 
opaque- materials.  This  may  be  fo  confttufted  as  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpofe  of  a  vinery,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  a 
refervoir-chamber  for  heated  air,  which  may  be  freed  from 
its  fuperfluous  heat,  when  that  becomes  too  gr^at,  by  means 
of  a  tube  from  the  top,  which  admits  of  being  opened  or 
clofed  at  pleafure. 

“  With  a  view  to  obviate  the  bad  effefts  that  might  occa¬ 
sionally  reful t  from  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  hot-houfe,  continued  too  long  through  acci¬ 
dental  inadvertence  in  the  gardener,  the  following  apparatus 
may  be  ufed.  Take  a  bladder,  or  other  flexible  bag,  that  is 
impervious  to  air,  (urn  the  mouth  of  it,  while  it  is  open, 
upwards,  and  heat  it  then  to  a  confiderable  degree  before  a 
fire,  oi'  otherwife  ;  when  it  has  been  made  to  attain  a  degree 
of  heat  higher  than  that  of  the  hot-houfe,  tie  the  neck  dole 
while  it  is  not  yet  fully  diftended,  though  nearly  fo,  taking 
care  previoufly  to  fix  a  firing  to  the  bottom  of  it,  by  tying  in 
a  part  of  it,  or  otherwife.  Then  attach  it  to  fome  fixed 
object ;  afterwards  bring  the  houfe  to  a  proper  degree  of 
temperature,  and  while  it  is  in  that  ftate  fallen  the  firing 
that  proceeds  from  the  bag  tight  to  fome  other  objeft,  the 
conl'equence  muft  be,  that  when  the  heat  augments  the  bag 
will  become  more  diftended,  and,  confequently,  will  augment 
in  diameter,  and  contract  in  length,  fo  as  to  tighten  the  cords, 
and  when  the  heat  abates  it  will  become  more  flaccid,  and  of 
courfe  flacken  the  cords,  fo  that  this  may  be  employed  as  a 
moving  power  to  open  or  clofe  a  valve  as  it  contrafts  or 
dilates  ;  and  it  will  neceffarily  regulate  the  heat  of  the  houfe 
by  its  fpontaneous  movements,  without  requiring  attention 
from  any  one. 

“  For  the  purpofe  of  agitating  the  air  in  the  houfe  at 
pleafure,  without  the  necefiity  of  introducing  air  from  with¬ 
out,  and  for  many  other  indifpenfable  purpofes,  the  following 
apparatus  has  been  contrived  Make  a  cylindrical  box  0 i 


a  conftruftion  fimilar  to  that  of  a  dram  j  pafs  through  it 
length-wile  an  axle,  carrying  arms  of  thin  wood,  or  other 
light  and  firm  material,  to  aft,  when  put  in  motion,  as  a  fan. 
This  axle  is  to  be  properly  fupported  at  each  end,  and  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  leave  an  opening  at  one  or  both  of  the  ends  for 
the  purpofe  of  admitting  air  to  the  fan.  The  fan  may  be 
moved  by  means  of  a  fimple  handle,  or,  if  greater  velocity 
is  wifhed,  by  a  large  wheel  at  one  end,  afting  upon  a  pinion 
upon  the  end  of  the  axle,  or  by  a  large  ftieeve  afting  upon  a 
fmall  one,  connefted  together  by  a  band,  belt,  or  chain. 
On  one  fide  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  drum  leave  an  open¬ 
ing  for  the  paffage  of  the  air  when  the  fan  is  in  motion,  to 
which  can  be  fitted  at  pleafure  a  pipe  that  admits  of  move¬ 
ments,  and  of  being  occafionaily  lengthened  or  fhortened  :  it 
may  be  flexible  or  otherwife,  as  {hall  fuit  the  circumftances 
of  the  cafe,  terminating  in  a  fmall  nozzle  to  admit  of  its 
being  direfted  to  any  point  where  it  may  be  wanted.  Let 
the  mouth  of  another  pipe,  fimilar  to  the  above,  beffo  formed 
as  to  cover  the  end,  opening,  or  openings  of  the  dram,  for 
the  fupply  of  air,  fo  that  all  the  air  that  can  pafs  into  the 
drum  muft  firft  pafs  through  this  pipe  :  by  means  of  this  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  air  can  be  fucked  up  by  the  machine  from  any 
part,  either  within  or  withoqt  the  houfe,  and  fpouted  oat 
into  any  other  part  of  it,  with  at  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
violence,  as  circumftances  (hall  render  eligible.  The  machine 
itfelf  may  be  driven  either  by  the  hand,  like  a  common 
winnowing  machine,  or  it  may  be  driven  by  means  of  a  vane, 
moveable  by  the  wind,  placed  on  fome  convenient  part  of  the 
building :  or  by  water,  or  fteam,  or  horfes,  or  any  other 
moving  power,  which  circumftances  may  render  eligible.  Or 
this  kind  of  ventilator  may  be  produced  by  means  of  a  bellows, 
having  pipes  of  the  fort  above  deferibed,  adapted  to  the  nozzle 
and  the  under  valve  of  the  bellows. 

“  With  a  view  further  to  economize  fuel  when  that  be¬ 
comes  neceffary  for  the  produftion  of  heat,  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  have  the  whole  of  the  fmoke  that  arifes  from  the 
burning  fuel  confumed.  To  effeft  this,  let  a  fire-place  be 
conftrufted  in  the  following  manner -Let  this  fire-place  - 
have  two  grates,  fo  connefted  as  to  admit  of  communicating 
alternately  with  each  other  :  each  grate  fhould  have  two  air¬ 
holes  opening  into  the  cavity  below  the  grate,  being  clofe 
every-where  elfe :  one  of  thefe  air-holes  fhould  communicate 
with  the  atmofphere  direftly  in  front  of  the  grate,  and  the 
other  with  a  paffage  below,  that  goes  direftly  from  the  one 
grate  to  the  other.  Thefe  two  air-holes  fhould  admit  of  being 
opened  or  clofed  at  pleafure,  but  fo  as  they  can  never  be  both 
open  at  the  fame  time  unto  the  fame  grate;  this  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  effefted  by  a  fhifting  door,  or  valve,  which,  when  it 
clofes  the  one  hole,  muft  neceffarily  open  the  other-  For  the 
fake  of  diftinftnefs,  let  one  of  thefe  grates  he  called  No.  1, 
and  the  other  No.  2.  When  the  fire  is  to  be  lighted,  let  the 
air-hole  in  front  of  the  grate  No.  1  be  opened,  and  the  other 
air-hole  to  that  grate  wiil  of  courfe  be  clofed.  The  coals  in 
No.  1  being  then  kindled,  the  fmoke,  as  it  iffues  from  the 
fire,  fhould  be  condufted  at  firft  right  upwards  for  a  fmall 
diftance,  and  it  (hould  then  bend  in  the  fame  plane  with  the 
wall,  fo  as  to  affume  a  horizontal  pofition,  and  in  a  direftion 
pointing  towards  the  other  grate  No.  2.  It  fhould  then  bend 
downward,  ftill  in  the  fame  plane,  and  proceed  in  that  di¬ 
reftion  until  it  comes  into  the  paffage  that  leads  from  the  one 
grate  to  the  other  beneath  the  level  of  the  grates  refpeftively. 
As  the  opening  from  this  paffage  into  the  grate  No.  1  is  at 
this  time  clofed,  the  air-hole  in  front  being  open,  the  fmoke 
muft  pafs  on  towards  the  other  grate.  No.  2,  whofe  air-hole 
in  front  being  now  clofed,  it  can  receive  no  air  to  keep  alive 
the  burning  fuel  but  that  which  comes  through  that  paffage 
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and  as  this  air  conveys  along  with  it  the  whole  of  the  fmoke  the  chamber  above  defcribed,  where  it  will  accumulate  until 
that  came  from  the  burning  fuel  in  the  grate  No.  i,  that'  that  chamber  be  wholly  filled,  fo  as  to  make  its  efcape  below 
fmoke,  in  paffing  through  the  fire  No.  2,  will  be  inflamed  the  bottom  of  the  fides,  from  whence  it  may  be  conveyed,  by 
and  entirely  confumed,  thus  tending  greatly  to  augment  the  a  proper  conduit,  into  a  houfe,  when  it  is  there  wanted. 


heat.  It  being  alwavs  underftood  that  the  fuel  in  the  grate 
No.  2,  is  at  this  time  in  the  ftate  of  charred  coal,  having 
been  kindled  previoufly  to  that  in  No.  1.  After  paffing 
thrpugh  the  grate  No.  2,  the  heated  air  rites  at  firfl  through 
the  chimney  of  No.  2,  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion,  to  the 
fame  height  as  that  of  No.  1.  It  then  bends  in  a  horizontal 
direction  towards  No.  1,  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  wall ; 
from  thence  it  bends  backwards  in  a  horizontal  dire6lion  for 
a  fmill  fpace,  and  may  be  then  carried  off  through  a  chimney 
in  any  other  direction  that  convenience  can  luggeft.  But 
when  the  fuel,  that  had  been  put  upon  the  grate  No.  r,  ffiall 
be  fo  far  confumed  as  to  emit  little  fmoke,  let  the  front  air¬ 
hole  of  No.  2  be  opened,  and  frefh  fuel  be  put  upon  it,  the 
other  air-hole  of  that  grate  being  neceffarily  clofed  when  the 
front  air-hole  is  opened.  The  fmoke  arifing  from  thence,  will 
now  pafs  upwards  as  before,  but,  inftead  of  going  back  into 
the  chimney  as  before,  a  moveable  door  or  valve  there  being 
ffiifted,  that  opening  is  then  clofed,  and  another  opening 
made  into  the  fame  chimney  to  receive  the  vapour  arifing 
from  the  fire  No.  t.  The  fmoke  will  then  be  obliged  to  pafs 
downwards,  and  fliould  be  conducted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  before  defcribed  of  No.  1,  into  the  paflage  that  com¬ 
municates  between  the  two  grates,  and  thus  be  forced  to  go 
under  the  grate  No.  1  (the  air-hole  leading  from  that  paflage 
to  No.  1,  having  been  previoufly  opened  by  ffiutting  the  air¬ 
hole  in  front),  where  it  mult  pafs  through  the  fire  and  be  in¬ 
flamed,  from  whence  it  rifes  up,  and  pafles  off  through  the 
chimney,  as  that  from  No.  z  did  before 

“  Obferve  that  at  the  place  where  the  fmoke  enters  from 
above  into  the  paflage  that  leads  between  the  two  grates, 
there  is  a  moveable  valve,  which  is  opened  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  faid  air-hole  into  the  chimney  on  that  fide  is  fliut ; 
the  faid  valve,  when  it  opens,  thus  clofing  the  fimilar  opening 
belonging  to  the  other  grate.  Thus  may  the  two  fires  have 
frefh  fuel  put  upon  them  alternately,  and  be  interchangeably 
ffiifted  as  often  as  can  be  wanted  fo  as  always  to  confume  the 
whole  of  the  fmoke.  The  form  and  fituation  of  thefe  chim¬ 
neys,  grates,  and  valves,  may  be  vaiied  at  pleafure,  preferv- 
.ing  the  principle  of  caufing  the  unconfirmed  fmoke  to  pafs 
through  the  fire  that  has  ceafed  to  imoke. 

“  For  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  Jlcant  when  wanted,  let  the 
upper  part  of  the  chimney  above  defcribed,  where  it  runs  in 
a  horizontal  pofition  between  the  two  grates,  be  made  of 
fuch  a  width  as  ffiall  be  deemed  convenient,  and  that  upper 
furface  fliould  con  fill  of  the  flat  bottom  of  a  pan;  or  a  flat 
pan  may  be  placed  above  any  kind  of  grate.  Let  a  chamber 
be  made  above  that,  whofe  tops  and  fides  are  formed  by  a 
veffel  containing  water  flat  above,  but  projecting  downward 
all  round  to  the  depth  of  feveral  feet,  fo  that  water  ffiall  fur- 
round  the  chamber  on  all  fides,  except  at  the  bottom  part, 
which  is  the  pan.  The  edges  of  the  water-chamber  fliould 
go  an  inch  or  two  lower  than  the  pan,  being  wider  than  it ; 
and  an  opening  fhould  be  left  below  the  edges  of  the  water 
chamber.  Within  this  chamber,  and  immediately  over  the 
pan,  let  there  be  placed  another  veffel  containing  water.  The 
pan  is  to  be  ufed  for  boiling  and  evaporating  water.  It  is  to 
be  fupplied  with  water  from  this  inner  veffel,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  evaporated,  by  means  of  a  ball  cock  or  float,  and  that 
veffel,  in  its  turn,  is  to  be  in  like  manner  fupplied  with  water, 
as  it  is  drawn  off  from  the  outer  veffel  that  furrounds  the 
chamber ;  fo  that  it  will  be  always  heated  before  it  reaches 
the  evaporating  pan.  The  fleam  that  is  firfl  raffed,  will  fill 


A  pipe  fliould  alfo  be  taken  through  one  of  the  fides,  dole 
below  the  upper  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  ceiling  of 
the  water -chamber,  that  admits-  of  being  opened  at  pleafure, 
by  means  of  which  the  whole  of  the  fleam  can  be  let  off  when 
it  ffiall  be  judged  proper.  But  as  it  may  often  happen  that 
fleam  will  be  wanted  only  in  moderate  quantities,  and  at  par¬ 
ticular  times,  fo  as  to  render  it  unneceffary  to  continue  the 
evaporation  of  water  during  the  whole  time  that  the  fire 
burns;  in  that  cafe,  thsj  following  apparatus  may  be  reforted 
to.  By  means  of  a  bellows  formed  for  that  purpofe,  or  a 
forcing  pump,  throw  in  a  fmall  ffiower  of  water  from  time 
to  time,  into  the  dry  bottom  of  the  pan,  properly  guarded 
by  tiles  laid  above  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  cover  it  when  fully 
heated,  which  will  be  inftantly  converted  into  fleam  :  and, 
after  a  ffiort  interval,  another  and  another,  until  as  muck 
fleam  fliall  be  generated  as  ffiall  be  wanted  at  that  time,  when 
the  evaporation  may  be  difeontinued. 

“  For  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
occafionaliy,  without  being  under  the  neceffity  of  lighting  a 
fire  in  the  houfe,  the  following  apparatus  may  be  adopted. — 
Make  a  hollow  cylinder  of  metal,  or  other  matter  that  is 
capable  of  retaining  fmoke  and  tranfrnitting  heat,  open  at 
bottom,  but  clofe  at  top.  This  cylinder  ought  to  be  of  con- 
fiderable  proportional  depth,  and  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the 
ufe  intended  by  it.  The  fides  of  this  cylinder  may  do  for 
fome  purpofes  if  only  fingle  ;  but,  in  general,  it  ought  to  be 
double,  leaving  an  opening  between  the  two  cylinders  all  round 
of  about  an  inch  or  more  in  the  clear.  Thefe  two  cylinders 
ffiould  be  joined  clofe  together  at  the  bottom,  and  the  outer 
cylinder  ffiould  rife  fomewhat  higher  than  the  part  that  doles 
the  inner  cylinder  above  ;  round  the  top  of  the  outer  cylinder 
ffiould  be  formed  a  horizontal  rim,  of  fuch  a  breadth  as  to 
admit  of  being  depretled  into  a  circular  groove  all  around  it, 
for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  a  perpendicular  rim  running 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  cover,  like  that  of  the  lid  of  a 
tea-pbt.  The  cover  itfelf  may  be  made  of  fuch  fliape  and  di- 
menfions  as  fliall  belt  luit  the  purpofes  intended  at  the  time. 
Let  the  cylinder  thus  prepared,  be  heated  to  the  degree 
wanted,  by  an  Argand’s  lamp  placed  within  it,  which,  inftead 
of  a  glafs  tube  to  receive  the  flame,  has  one  made  of  metal 
fitted  to  it,  which  is  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  reach  from  the 
lower  edges  of  the  cylinder  till  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top 
of  the  inner  cylinder ;  or  it  may  be  heated  by  fufpending  it 
over  a  good  fire,  upon  a  crow  or  otherwife,  until  it  be  liif- 
ficiently  warmed,  when  it  may  be  carried  into  the  place  where 
it  is  wanted,  and  there  fuffered  to  fland  till  it  communicates 
heat  to  the  furrounding  bodies.  If  water  be  put  into  the 
upper  cavity  above  the  top  of  the  inner  cylinder,  the  cover 
being  at  the  fame  time  taken  off,  fleam  in  fmall  quantities 
may  be  raffed  in  the  houfe  where  a  greater  degree  of  heat  is 
wanted ;  and,  for  long  continuance,  this  apparatus  may  be 
made  of  very  large  djmenfions,  and  of  any  form  that  may 
belt  fuit,  and  fixed  in  its  place.  The  fides  may^  be  made  of 
bricks,  or  other  folid  fubltances,  and  a  culinary  fire  adopted 
inftead  of  the  lamp,  fo  that  its  power  may  be  thus  aug¬ 
mented  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  anfwer  many  important  purpofes.’* 
HGUAT,  an  illand  of  France,  between  that  of  Belleifle 
and  the  Continent.  It  is  10  miles  in  circumference. 

HOUDAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  fix  miles  S.  of  Bethune.  Long.  2.  34.  E. 
Lat.  50.  39.  N. 

HQUDAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure 
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_sndXoire.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  woollen  {lockings,  and 
is  feated  on  the  Vegre,  3s  miles  S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1. 
41  E.  Lat.  48.  47.  N. 

HOULSTON  (Thomas),  an  eminent  phyfician  and  active 
phllanthropift,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  on^the  26th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1746.  After  a  good  clailical  education,  being  de- 
figned  for  the  medical  profeffion,  he  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  pharmacy,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  medical  at¬ 
tendances  in  London,  where  his  extraordinary  diligence  and 
eager  defire  of  information  attracted  the  notice  and  partiality 
of  Dr,  George  Fordyce,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his 
Inaugural  Thefis.  To  demonftrate  the  fufficiency  of  his  ac¬ 
quirements,  even  before  the  ufual  courfe  of  fludy  in  that 
then  moil  celebrated  Univerfity,  he  took  the  degree  of  DoCtor 
of  Phyfic,  at  Leyden,  where  his  abilities  obtained  him  dif- 
tinguithed  marks  of  approbation  from  the  profeifors  Albinus 
-and  Gaubius,  he.  As  he  was  yet  only  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  his  natural  third  after  knowledge  was  by  no  means 
Satisfied,  he  travelled  through  the  Continent  for  further  im¬ 
provement,  and  vifited  moft  of  the  foreign  univerfities.  This 
"tour,  in  which  he  was  much  diftinguiflied  and  employed  by 
Englilh  travellers  of  rank,  occupied  him  upwards  of  feven 
years,  his  ftay  being  con fiderably  prolonged  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  Continent  where  the  falutary  practice  of  inoculating  for 
the  fmall-pox  had  either  not  been  introduced,  or  had  de¬ 
clined  under  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  In  this  purfuit  he 
laboured  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  perfeverance  that  obtained 
him  great  celebrity  ;  and  at  Vienna,  where  he  continued  about 
•two  years,  he  molt  effectually  eftablifhed  the  practice,  and 
•was  honoured  by  the  late  Emperor  Jofcph  II.  with  a  long 
converfation  on  that  lubjeCt.  But — “  envy  will  merit,  like  its 
{hade,  purfue” — fuch  diftinguifhed  patronage  could  not  but 
fubject  the  doctor  to  oppoiition  even  where  before  he  had 
experienced  fupport.  The  celebrated  Van  Swieten,  facrificing 
candour  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures  to  the  artful  in- 
finuations  of  Brambillo,  an  Italian  furgeon  employed  by  the 
•court,  became  the  difeourager  of  inoculation  ;  and  the  latter, 
who  neceffarily  took  a  part  in  the  inoculation  of  the  then  King 
of  Poland’s  nephew  and  niece,  exulted  in  (if  he  did  not  in- 
famdufly  promote)  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  lofs  of  an  eye 
to  the  princefs.  This,  though  a  mere  confequence  of  ferofu- 
lous  inflammation,  and  much  more  likely  to  have  happened 
under  the  natural  fmall-pox,  checked  the  progrefs  ot  inocu¬ 
lation  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  had,  no  doubt,  a  cor- 
refponding  effeCl  on  the  ftronger  prejudices  of  the  multitude. 
This  obftacle,  however,  produced  only  temporary  effe&s ;  and 
Dr.  Houlfton  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  witnefling  the  preferv- 
ation  of  thoufands  by  inoculation,  before  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  which  he  did  in  1771  or  2,  preferring  his 
native  place,  where  he  might  enjoy  the  fociety  of  his  family 
for  the  reft  of  his  life,  to  the  more  lplendid  profpefts  of  medi¬ 
cal  praClice  in  the  metropolis. 

In  this  more  limited  feene,  where  there  exifted  fewer  in¬ 
citements  to  profeffional  exertion,  he  neverthelefs  enjoyed  an 
abundant  {hare  of  celebrity ;  but  here  the  predominant  feature 
of  the  doctor’s  character,  which  was  philanthrophy,  rather 
luperfeded  the  ufual  anxiety  for  medical  pre-eminence.  This 
propenfity  alfo  acquired  ftrength  with  the  decline  of  his  health, 


a  fixed  difrelifh  of  life  and  its  purfuits,  and  a  growing  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  promifes  of  Chriftianity,  of- which  he  was  a 
firm  believer.  At  this  period,  the  {hades  which  mark  the 
human  character,  it  is  faid,  were  not  unobferved  by  the  moft 
partial  of  his  friends  ;  yet  his  errors  were  of  that  venial  fort 
which  unfortunately  diiguft  without  injuring  mankind.  His 
continual  charities  to  the  poor  mull  proteCt  his  memory  from 
the  infin'uations  of  fhoTe  who  accufe  him  of  an  undignified 
partiality  to  the  means  of  affording  them  ;  and  the  fum  of  his 
good  deeds  mud  be  balanced  againft  thofe  failings,  which  too 
uniformly  deteriorate  the  character  of  man. 

He  wrote,  7.  Differtatio  inauguralis  de  Inflammatione. 
2.  A  Method  of  treating  the  Small-pox  (a  tranflation).  3.  An 
EiTay  on  Poilons,  in  which  the  means  of  counteracting  thofe 
of  the  mineral  clafs  was  firft  fuggefted  ;  (fee  Poisons,  Supp.) 
4.  A  paper  on  the  prefervation  of  thofe  who  are  in  danger 
from  having  drank  largely  of  fpirituous  liquors.  Several 
other  of  his  productions,  particularly  thole  calculated  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  means  of  recovering  drowned  perfons,  are  to  be  found 
in  fugitive  publications. 

DoCtor  Houlfton  died  in  1 787,  after  labouring  a  long  time 
under  the  efteCts  of  an  incurable  fiftula.  He  was,  from  the 
firft  of  his  fettling  there,  phyfician  to  the  hofpital  at  Liverpool ; 
a  member  of  fome  ot  the  learned  focicties  ;  and,  what  is  not 
generally  known,  he  was  the  great  grandfon,  by  the  mother’s 
fide,  of  Prefident  Eradfhaw. 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION,  a  place  where  crimes  are 
punilhed  by  confinement,  difeipline,  and  extraordinary  labour; 
(fee  Bridewell).  The  mode  of  remedying  the  defeCts  and 
abufes  exifting  in  thefe  eftablifhments,  will  appear  from  the 
following  account  of  the  jail  and  houle  of  correction  at 
Dorchefter,  by  William  Morton  Pitt,  efq.  M.  P. 

The  building  of  the  new  jail,  at  Dorchefter,  and  the  reform 
in  the  management  of  the  old  one,  began  in  1790.  The  old 
houfe  of  correction  at  Sherborne  was  fold  in  1794,  and  its 
prifoners  were  transferred  to  one  of  the  wings  of  the  new 
prifon,  which  was  then  appointed  the  houfe  of  correction  for 
the  county.  From  that  period,  both  eftablifhments  have  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  fame  keeper,  and  under  the  in- 
fpeCtion  of  the  fame  ma'giftrates ;  and  have  had  but  one 
chaplain,  furgeon,  See.  The  prefent  prifon,  built  on  a  plan 
approved  by  Mr.  Howard,  coft  £.  16, 1 79.  10s.  6  d.  and  was 
firft  occupied  in  December,  1793.  It  contains  eighty-eight 
fleeping  cells,  befides  thofe  for  the  condemned,  the  reception 
cells,  and  working  cells,  which  are  all  Jingle— the  infirmaries, 
two  large  dormitories  for  male  debtors,  in  addition  to  the  cells 
in  the  debtors’  wing,  and  two  for  female  debtors  and  female 
fines,  and  alfo  dark  fingle  cells  for  the  refraCtory.  Each  dor¬ 
mitory  contains  four  beds,  but  is  capable  of  containing  more 
in  cafe  of  neceflity. 

In  1791,  manufaClures  were  introduced,  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  fuch  prifoners  as  either  were  compelled  by  law, 
or  could  be  induced  by  encouragement,  to  work.  ConviCts, 
and,  alfperfons  fentenced  to  imprifonment  and  hard  labour  (to 
whom  the  law  has  not  already  allotted  any  certain  portion  of 
their  earnings),  are  allowed  one-fixth  part  thereof,  befides  broth 
in  addition  to  their  bread ;  and,  if  they  earn  to  the  amount 
of  five  {hillings  per  week,  they  are  alfo  allowed  meat*. 


*  In  many  of  our  houfes  of  correction,  the  prifoners,  even  to  this  day,  are  fed  chiefly,  and  •without  dijiinciion,  on  bread  and 
Water  ;  a  diet  that  has  been  found  to  have  a  tendency  to  dropfical  complaints ;  and  that  has  as  little  good  effeCt  on  the  health 
of  the  culprit,  as  the  indiferiminate  fyftem  of  treatment,  devoid  of  inducement  or  encouragement,  can  produce  on  his  morality 
and  induftry.  The  perfons  confined  might  be  very  comfortably  fed,  at  the  lame  expence  as  they  now  are  on  bread  and  water; 
efpecially  if  a  difference  was  made  in  the  diet  of  the  induftrious  and  well  behaved,  and  of  the  idle  and  vicious,  as  has  been  done 
with  great  efteCt  at  Dorchefter.  That,  and  the  fecuring  to  them  a  fixed  and  liberal  intereft  in  their  labour,  to  be  paid  them  on 
their  diicharge,  would  produce  an  immediate  change  in  our  prifons  and  houfes  of  correClion ;  and  make  them  really  the  in- 
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Debtors,  and  perfons  committed  for  trial,  not  being  com¬ 
pellable  to  work,  enjoy  the  whole  of  their  earnings,  if  they 
purchafe  their  own  raw  materials  and  fell  the  produce  on  their 
ownaceount;  but,  if  they  are  fupplied  with  the  materials, 
and  the  county  has  the  rifle  of  the  fale  of  the  goods,  they  have 
then  only  the  half  of  luch  earnings. 

In  all  cafes,  except  where  debtors  and  others  voluntarily 
working,  provide  themfelves  with  materials,  the  jailer  is  al¬ 
lowed  one-fixth  of  the  earnings,  as  a  gratuity  for  his  extra 
trouble,  and  as  an  incitement  to  further  exertions  ;  and  the 
remainder  (after  deducting  the  jailer’s  and  prifoners’  fhares)  is 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  county.  The  full  amount,  how¬ 
ever,  ot  the  fhares  of  the  earnings,  except  thofe  of  debtors, 
are  not  paid  to  the  prifoners  until  their  difcharge,  but  are  car¬ 
ried  to  t(ieir  refpedtive  accounts ;  and  two  pence  per  week 
only  is  allowed  them  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  for  them* *- 
felves  any  little  indulgences,  confident  with  the  police  of  the 


prifon  ;  even  the  fumS  placed  to  their  accounts  being  liable.  Is 
the  whole  or  in  part,  to  forfeiture,  in  cafe  of  mifbehaviouf. 
There  are  inftances  of  men  who  have  received  eight  or  tent 
pounds,  or  more,  on  quitting  the  prifon  ;  and  the  money  has 
for  the  molt  part  been  laid  out  by  them  in  clothes,  tools,  fur¬ 
niture,  a  flock  of  bacon,  or  other  provifions,  & c.  for  their 
future  comfort  and  advantage*-. 

.  The  produce  of  the  work,  the  expence  of  maintenance, 
&c.  are  Hated  in  the  table,  "No.  I.  In  No.  II.  is  added  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  the  donations  left  the  prifon, 
and  other  charitable  contributions,  have  been  applied,  in 
liberating  and  affifting  debtors,  in  aid  and  relief  to  othe^ 
prifoners  difeharged  at  the  affizes  or  feffions,  and  in  rewards 
to  perfons  who  have  heretofore  been  in  confinement,  and  who 
have  obtained  certificates,  properly  authenticated,  of  their  in- 
duftry,  honefty,  and  good  behaviour,  in  the  fervices  in  which 
they  have-been  fince  they  have  left  the  jail. 


TABLE.  No.  I. 

Number  of  prifoners,  account  of  earnings  and  falaries. 


1791. 

1 793* 

*791- 

i794- 

r795* 

1796. 

Average  number  of  prifoners  in  the 

feveral  years  .... 

General  amount  of  earnings  in  the 

40 

£•  s.  d. 

47 

£.  s.  d. 

5° 

£■  s.  d. 

5° 

£.  s.  d. 

5* 

£.  s.  d. 

49 

£.  s.  d. 

feveral  years  .... 

til  611 

275  6  0 

287  2  0 

t66  11  1; 

3 82  5  11 

462  12  0 

Annual  average  of  each  prifoners  in¬ 
dividual  earnings  - 

*  7 

5  17  0 

5  H  Id 

767 

7  9  11 

g  83 

General  amount  of  prifoner’s  Jhares  of 

earnings  - 

8  15  ‘6 

75  5  1 

60  16  ji 

<4  0  5 

7*  3  5 

99  4  3 

Annual  average  of  each  prifoner’s  indi- 

vidual  Jhare  of  earnings  - 

0  4  10 

i  12  0 

1  4  4 

1  5  7 

1  8  5 

205 

Amount  of  falaries.  a  permanent  ex- 

pence  attached  to  the  eftablifhment  - 

2/0  O  0 

270  00 

270  0  0 

293  10  0 

298  0  0 

298  0  0 

ftruments  of  corre&ing,  inflcad  of  their  being  as  at  prefent  the  means  of  increafing,  habits  of  vice,  defpondency,  and  idle-* 
■nefs.  The  wild  beaft  may  be  ftarved  into  fubmiffion,  or  compelled  to  iubjeCtion  ;  but  beings  endowed  with  reafon,  and 
deftined  by  their  Creator  for  focial  intercourfe,  are  not  to  be  reformed  merely  by  folitary  confinement,  by  depreffion  of  con¬ 
dition,  or  privation  of  food :  there  muft  be  added — encouragement  to  thofe  who  do  well — diftinCtion  between  them  and  the 
ill-behaved;  the  objeCts  of  labour  muft  be  made  eafily  attainable,  and  its  confequences  and  advantages  defirable. 

*  It  were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  the  example  of  the  reform  of  Dorehefter  jail  and  houfe  of  correction  were  followed  in 
every  prifon  and  houfe  of  correction  in  the  kingdom.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  has  been  produced,  by  fecuring  to  the 
prifoner,  not  only  a  preference  in  diet  and  accommodation,  but  a  certain  and  liberal  Jhare  of  the  earnings  of  his  induftry,  and 
by  hufbanding  that  produce  for  him  ngainft  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  houfe ;  fo  that  he  may  go  out,  not  only  with  habits  of 
application  and  with  character,  but  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  of  carrying  his  induftry  to  the  molt  advantageous 
market.  To  expeCt,  from  the  general  nsafs  of  mankind,  a  •willing  continuance  in  labour  from  day  to  day,  without  the  fpur  of 
intereft,  without  an  objeCt  of  expectation,  and  without  the  engagement  of  the  inclination  by  a  lliare,  at  leaft,  of  the  profits, 
— or  to  hope  for  fuccefs  in  the  attempts  daily  made,  in  our  honles  of  correction,  to  compel  prifoners  to  work,  not  as  the  means 
of  increafed  comfort  and  advantage  to  them,  but  as  a  punijkmcnt  of  their  offences,  is  ablurd  and  ridiculous.' — Compaie  the 
difference  between  that  which  perfons  may  be  induced,  and  what  they  may  be  compelled  to  do. — In  the  fpinning-fehool  at  Epping, 
a  little  child,  of  9  years  old,  will,  with  cheerfulnefs  and  pleafure,  and  without  abridging  its  hours  of  play  and  recreation,  earn 
four  pence  a-day  ;  and  will  dine  plentifully  and  comfortably,  for  a  penny ;  while  a  flout  aCtive  man,  in  the  prime  of  li/e,  in 
one  of  our  houfes  of  correction,  with  an  allowance  of  nine  pence  a-day  for  his  food,  is  (in  a  ftate  of  mortification  and  fuffering) 
earning  one  penny  a  day  in  picking  oakum. 

f  N.  B.  The  working  fyftem  did  not  commence  till  late  in  the  year  1791. 
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TABLE.  No.  If. 

I  '  - 

Application  of  donations  and  charitable  contributions. 


1792 

*793- 

1794. 

1 795* 

1 

796. 

£•  *. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

Paid  for  the  liberation  of  debtors  - 

0  0 

0 

21 

7 

1 

z5 

4 

5 

0  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Paid  to  prifoners  on  their  difeharge 

1  17 

9 

1 

V 

6 

n 

1 

0 

3  9 

3 

n 

10 

6 

Paid  gratuiiies  to  debtors  by  order 

2  0 

0 

3 

3 

a 

4 

1 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Paid  for  coals  for  debtors  - 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

9 

9  16 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Paid  for  clothes  for  a  diftrefied  convidt  on 

■  his  dilcha  ge  - 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

14 

10 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Paid  rewards  to  perfons  who  had  been 

difcharged,  and  afterwards  obtained 

certificates  of  good  behaviour  - 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4  4 

0 

5 

5 

6 

In  this  inftitution,  the  objeft  has  been  to  combine  the  two 
principles  of  induftry  *  and  refle&ion,  and,  by  the  judicious 
application  of  folitude  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree  as  the  fpe- 
«itic  cafes  may  require,  to  reform  the  offenders,  fo  as  to  reftore 
them  to  fociety  in  an  improved  ftate,  and  encourage  them  to 
perlevere  in  a  courfe  of  induftry  and  virtue.— -The  attempt 
has  in  a  great  meafure  fuceeeded. 

In  the  laft  fix  years  there  have  been  but  as  many  inftances 
of  offenders  having  been  a  fecond  time  committed  to  prifon ; 
viz.  one  for  felony,  two  for  petty  larceny,  one  for  an  alfault, 
one  for  leaving  his  family  chargeable,  and  one  for  returning 
unlawfully  to  her  parifti  after  an  order  of  removal.  Of  thole 
who  have  been  difcharged,  twenty-feven  have  entered  int®  the 
fea  lervice,  nine  into  the  land  fervice;  and  thirty-five  are 
known  to  be,  at  this  time,  maintaining  themfelves  and  their 
families  by  honeft  induftry.  This  would  probably  be  found  to 
have  been  the  cafe  with  many  more,  who  are  ftrangers  to  the 
county,  if  information  were  obtained  of  their  prefent  refidence 
and  fituations  in  life;  _ 

HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  a  houfe  of  reception  for  paupers. 


who  either  from  advanced  age,  or  the  want  of  talents,  health, 
ftrength,  or  even  of  inclination,  are  unable  to  procure  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  their  exertions  elfewhere.  The  following  extract 
from  an  account  of  an  incorporated  houfe  of  induftry,  for 
two  united  hundreds,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  by  Edward 
Parry,  efq  appears  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

“  The  houfe  of  induftry,*  for  the  hundreds  of  Mitford  artd 
Launditch,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  eftablilhed  and  in¬ 
corporated  by  a6t  of  parliament  in  the  year  1775.  Thefe 
hundreds  contain  32  parifties;  two,  of  them  large  ^market- 
towns,  but  without  manufactories.  This  houfe  of  induftry 
certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  managed  with  great  attention 
to  the  health,  comfort,  and  (in  fiome  degree)  to  the  morals  of 
the  poor.  I  fpeak  of  it  (fays  Mr.  Parry)  from  experience, 
having  been  an  adtive  diredtor  of  it  for  13  years,  during  my 
refidence  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  following  is  the  plan 
on  which  it  is  conducted. — There  is  a  large  building  which 
contains  on  an  average  about  500  perfons  of  all  ages  ;  and 
there  is  an  hofpital,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  houfe,. 


*  Upon  examining  the  general  produce  of  labour,  in  a  workhoufe  or  houfe  of  corredtion,  it  ftiould  feem  that  there  is  fome- 
thingin  the  name,  the  air,  thefituation,  or  in  the  j'yjlcm  of  them,  that  palfies  the  power  of  human  induftry,  and  reduces  th^. 
energy  of  a  ftrong  vigorous  man  to  a  level  with  that  of  an  helplefs  child.  Mr.  Bernard,  however,  ltates  an  exception,  equally 
honourable  to  the  individual,  to  the  magiftrates,  and  to  Mr.  Ayres,  the  governor  of  the  Middlefex  houfe  of  corredtion,  in 
Cold-Bath  Fields. — In  February,  1797,  a  perfon  was  committed  to  that  houfe  for  a  twelvemonth,  on  account  of  his  concern 
In  a  fraudulent  trauiadtion,  which  he  had  been  drawn  into  by  a  combination  of  artful  Jews  ■,  and,  in  the  progrefs  of  which, 
he  had  been  ftripped  of  nearly  all  his  own  property.  He  was  a  fmith,  and  a  very  excellent  workman.  With  permilfion  of 
the  magiftrates,  Mr.  Ayres,  the  governor,  fitted  him  up  a  forge,  and  employed  him  to  repair  the  locks  of  the  houfe,  which  are 
Soo  in  number,  and  were  got  into  bad  condition.  The  locks  are,  of  necelfity,  large,  and  of  an  expenfive  conllrudtion.  In 
the  courfe  of  eleven  months,  ending  on  the  8th  of  February,  1  798,  he  cleaned  and  put  in  order  all  the  locks  in  the  prifon,  lb 
completely,  that  they  are  now  better  than  when  they  were  firft  put  on.  During  thofe  eleven  months,  he  has,  by  his  own  wilh, 
extended  his  working  hours  beyond  thofe  of  the  other  prifoners.  He  had  fometimes  the  affiftance  of  a  perfon  to  blow  his 
bellows ;  but  he  has  compenfated  for  this  by  doing  a  good  deal  of  other  work  in  the  houfe,  befides  repairing  locks.  The 
whole,  therefore,  of  that  work  may  be  fairly  placed  to  his  own  account.  Eftimating  what  he  has  done,  at  a  lower,  rate  than  the 
county  fmith  has  ever  charged  to  the  houfe,  his  eleven  months’  work  amounts  to  the  turn  ot  169I.  12s.  On  the  time  of  his 
confinement  being  expired,  the  magiftrates  ordered  him  a  donation  ot  301.  out  of  the  produce  of  his  work.  He  then,  faid, 
that  he  had  received  fuch  ill  treatment  in  the  world,’  and  had  experienced  fuch  kindnels  and  real  friendlhip  in  that  place,  from 
the  governor  of  the  houfe,  that,  if  he  could  maintain  his  wife  and  two  children  decently  by  his  labour,  he  would  pafs  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days-there.  A11  apartment  has,  in  conlequence,  been  fitted  up  tor  him  and  his  wife  ;  his  two  children  being 
placed  in  a  charity-tcbool :  he  is  appointed  the  county  l'mith,  and  the  the  infpedtrels  of  the  female  prifoners,  wilh  a  falary  per¬ 
fectly  fatisfadtory  to  them  both.— -I  am  favoured  with  this  account  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glalfe. 
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m  which  the  tick  are  kept  feparate,  according  to  their  different 
diforders.  They  have  a  governor  and  matron,  to  which  ap¬ 
pointments,  by  preference,  a  man  and  wife  are  eledled  ;  and 
they  have  apartments  in  the  houfe,  where  they  mult  conftahtly 
refide.  The  former  has  £.60.  a-year,  the  latter  £.2,$  ;  and 
they  have  coals,  candles,  and  wathing.  There  is  a  chaplain, 
who  is  generally  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and  has  a  falary 
ot  30I.  a-year  ;  his  duty  is  to  read  prayers  once  every  day,  and 
preach  on  Sundays.  There  is  alfo  a  furgeon,  who  has  60I. 
a-year  ;  he  is  a  refident  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  market- 
towns  ;  but  mult  attend  every  day,  and  has  an  apothecary’s 
fliop  in  the  houfe,  the  medicines  being  found  by  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

“  There  are  alfo  four  furgeons  for  the  out  di drifts  of  the 
hundreds^  who  for  attendance  and  medicines  are  allowed 
45I.  a-year  each,  and  attend  all  cafualiies,  and  report  the  date 
and  condition  of  the  patient  and  firs  family  to  the  next  com¬ 
mittee.  The  director's  clerk,  who  is  always  an  attorney,  has 
50I.  a-ycar;  he  attends  ali  committees  and  meetings.  There 
mud,  by  the  aft  of  parliament,  be  36  directors,  and  24  guar¬ 
dians.  Every  perlbn,  having  a  freehold  edate  of  300I.  a-year, 
and  being  refident  in  the  diltrift,  is  compelled  to  be  a  di¬ 
rector,  and  to  aft  as  l’uch ;  and,  in  cafe  there  are  not  enough 
of  that  defcription,  the  deficiency  to  be  made  good  out  of 
refident  freeholders  of  1501.  a-year  (in  which  all  reftors  of 
livings  of  that  value  are  included),  until  the  whole  number  of 
directors  is  completed. 

“  The  guardians  are  chofen  by  ballot,  annually,  out  of  the 
farmers  who  rent  100I  a-year  and  upwards,  or  perfons  having 
edates  of  that  value.  There  is  an  annual  meeting,  and  three 
quarterly  meetings,  of  the  directors  and  guardians,  at  one  of 
the  inns  at-  the  town  of  Dereham.  At  the  annual  meeting, 
which  mud  be  in  the  month  of  June,  the  directors  and  guar¬ 
dians  are  formed  into  twelve  committees  by  ballot)  three  di¬ 
rectors  and  two  guardians  being  to  attend,  every  month,  at  the 
houfe  of  induftry,  on  each  Tuefday,  from  ten  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  till  three,  four,  and  fomelimes  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon;  for  the  purpole  of  vifiting,  and  infpeoting  the  date 
of  the  houfe  and  the  governor’s  accounts;  of  receiving  re¬ 
ports  from  the  overfeers  of  the.  pavilhes,  figned  by  the  furgeons 
of  the  dillrict,  as  to  the  date  and  condition  of  the  fick  poor 
in  the  feveral  paritlies — and  of  granting  them  temporary  re¬ 
lief — and  alfo  of  directing  that  employment  may  be  found  for 
fuch  as  apply  for  it. 

“  There  is  a  farm  of  about  150  acres  of  land,  belonging  to 
the  houfe,  and  kept  in  hand  and  managed  by  the  governor ; 
this  provides  a  dairy,  and  occafionally  fats  a  few  oxen  and 
fheep:  there  is  likewife  a  garden  of  fix  or  feven  acres;  which 
is  cultivated  by  the  old  men  of  the  houfe,  and  produces  an 
abundant  fupply  of  vegetables.  The  governor  purchates  the 
wheat,  at  market,  from  harvetl  till  March  or  April,  tor  the 
whole  year :  it  is  ground  into  meal  by  a  mill  belonging  to  the 
houfe;  and  is  made  into  bread,  unfitted  even  from  the  bran, 
a  kind  of  bread  commonly  eaten  in  all  fanners’,  and  mott 
gentlemen's  houfes,  in  Norfolk. 

All  the  meat  is  purchased  in  the  animal,  and  killed  in 


the  houfe.  There  are  feveral  manufactories  eftablilhed  in  the 
houfe ;  and  all  articles  of  their  wearing  apparel  are  made  by 
the  poor  themfelves  ;  the  whole  eftablilhment  being  managed 
with  economy,  but  with  fufficient  plenty. 

“  From  this  account  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  poor  of 
thofe  hundreds  are  upon  the-  whole  well  taken  care  of,  and 
made  comfortable  in  their  old  age ;  at  the  period  when  their 
labour  is  over. 

“  And  it  is  certainly  true  that  thofe  in  the  houfe  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  well  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  :  but,  when 
it  is  confidered  that  thefe  five  hundred  people  are,  or  are 
prefumed  to  be,  merely  paupers,  it  will  appear  that  there  muff 
remain  a  large  clals  of  induftrious  poor,  who  only  want  afi- 
fiftance  occafionally,  being  generally  employed.  As  to  thofe 
w|th  large  families,  the  mode  is  to  relieve  them,  by  taking 
fome  of  their  children  into  the  houfe  :  but  I  have  known 
many  parents,  who,  rather  than  content  to  this,  have  half 
ftarved  themfelves  and  their  children  ;  and  iometimes  carried 
it  fo  far,  that,  by  reducing  themfelves  too  low,  they  have  been 
at  length  obliged  to  leave  their  cottage,  and  to  be  carried  al¬ 
together  to  the  houfe  of  induftry;  the  man’s  fprrit  broken, 
and  he  himfelf  (if  he  has  ftamina  left  to  recover)  becoming  a 
burthen  all  his  life ,  as  he  feldom  returns  out  of  the  houle, 
capable  of  the  fame  indultry  and  exertion  that  he  polleffed  be¬ 
fore  he  went  in. 

“  It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  farmers  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  and  limited  late  to  the  corporation,  which  cannot  be 
railed,  they  care  very  little  about  the  poor ;  and  they  frequently 
fend  whole  families  into  the  houle,  who  might  with  a  little 
alliffance  fupport  themfelves  out  of  it.  Befides  this,  the  fepa- 
rating  ot  their  children  from  them,  deltroys  all  natural  af¬ 
fection,  and  often  occafions  a  with  that  it  would  pleale  God  to 
take  the  child,  inltead  of  their  being  compelled  to  fend  it  into 
the  houfe  of  induftry. 

“  Of  the  500  perfons  in  the  houfe,  about  half  are  children 
under  14  years  of  age.  At  that  age,  the  children  are  ballotted 
on  the  farmers  or  tradelmen  (keeping  fervants)  *  for  one 
year;  who  are  compelled  by  the  act  of  parliament  tt>  take 
them,  or  pay  10I. ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  year  it  happens  that 
many  return  to  the  houfe  '  of  indultry,  unable  to  get  another 
place ;  being  found  too  delicate  :o  perform  that  fervice,  which 
the  tanner  gets  from  thole  whom  he  hires  out  of  cottages  ;  and 
in  confequence,  many  of  them  become  fixed  to  the  houle  for 
li'e. 

“  'I  he  other  half  confilts  of  profligate  men,  who,  through 
idlends  and  debauchery,  have  reduced  their  families  to  depend 
on  the  eftablilhment  for  their  fupport; — dilfolute  wenches, 
who  come  to  lie-in  of  baftard  children,  or  to  be  cured  of 
bad  dileales ; — and  (with  thele)  the  honelt  induftrious  poor, 
who,  after  many  years  of  hard  labour  or  long  lervice,  can  no- 
longer  provide  for  themfelves ;  and  are  then  of  neceflity 
driven  from  their  peaceful  cottages  to  a  lociety,  which  mult 
difguft  and  diftrefs  them  the  remainder  of  a  life,  the  preceding 
part  of  which  has  been  ufefully  employed  in  the  lervice  of  the 
community 

“  The  above  are  part  of  the  many  objections  to  inftitutiona 


*  The  benefit  of  parifltes  placing  out  young  perfons  in  lervice,  though  only  for  a  year,  is,  that  it  loon  makes  them  fit  for 
fervice  in  other  panfires,  and  relieves  their  own  parilh  from  any  further  burthen.  'Ihe  convpulfory  binding  of  poor  children 
under  theftatute  law,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  is  liable  to  this  objection  ;  that  the  mafter  is  not  likely  to  ule  his  apprentice 
fo  well,  or  the  apprentice  to  terve  his  mafter  fo  diligently,  as  if  the  contrail  was  of  lhorter  duration,  and  by  mutual  conlent. 
Mr.  Adam  Smith  is  of  opinion,  that  even  in  trades,  or  what  he  terms  Jkilled  labour,  long  apprenticelhips  are  unnecefiary  and 
prejudicial  to  indultry;  and  he  gives  powerful  reafons  for  his  opinion  (vol.  i.  p.  1S4 — 192)  :  but  whatever  may  be  the  cale 
as  to  trades,  furely  to  bind  a  young  ’ad,  from  fourteen  years  of  age  to  twenty-one,  to  hufbandry,  or  fervice,  merely  becaule  he 
is  out  of  work  at  the  time,  is  a  harlh  and  violent  mealure,  and  muff  have  a  tendency  to  check  induftry  and  exertion.  In  the 
houfe  of  induftry,  which  is  the  fubjeil  of  Mr.  Parry’s  paper,  children  cannot  be  bound  to  hufbandry  for  a  longer  term  than. 

5  three  years. 
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of  this  fort :  and  I  confefs  that,  after  having  attentively  cbn- 
fidered  the  fubjedh  fome  years,  I  think  if  vvorkhoufes  of  any 
kind  fhall  be  deemed  ufeful  (which  I  do  not  hold  to  be  the  cafe, 
except  perhaps  in  cities  and  large  towns),  the  heft  plan  is  to 
unite  three  or  four,  or  at  nrioft  fix  parillies  ;  which  (hall  have 
a  fimall  new-built  houfe,  planned  on  purpofie,  merely  as  an 
afylum  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  to  be  fuperintended  by  the 
gentlemen  and  farmers  who  refide  in  the  parillies  ;  and  to  be 
Ihbjedh  to  the  infpefition  and  control  of  the  magistrates  adding 
for  the  divifion  in  which  they  are  fituated.  That  all  the  poor 
capable  of  work,  though  requiring  occafional  lelief,  either  on 
account  of  bodily  infirmity,  or  of  large  families,  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  it  at  their  own  houfes ;  and  in  general  in  clothes,  or 
other  necefiaries  in  preference  to  money.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  prefent  wages  do  not  enable  a  labourer  to  fupport 
feveral  fmall  children  during  the  period  that  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  labour.  I  therefore  think  he  fhould  be  allowed 
one  {hilling  per  week  with  every  child  above  three,  who  fhall 
be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  and  that  when  thefc  child¬ 
ren  are  to  enter  upon  a  fervice,  they"  fnonld  always  be  clothed 
by  the  parifh.  This  latter  article  is  almoft  univerfally  followed 
at  the  houfe  of  induftry,  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  It 
was  adopted,  about  eight  years  ago,  on  my  recommendation  : 
at  firft  it  met  with  many  opponents  ;  but  is,  I  believe,  now 
confidered  by  all  the  directors  and  guardians  as  a  very  great 
ltimulus  to  the  parents  to  get  them  fervices,  and  thereby  to 
preclude  them  from  afterwards  being  any  burthen  to  the 
parifli. 

”  In  general,  workhoufes  are  very  improperly  fo  called ; 
being  moftly  filled  with  aged  and  infirm  poor,  who  are  con¬ 
fidered.  as  paid  work :  or  with  idle  profligate  wretches,  whom 
the  overfeers  differ  to  live  in  filth  and  inaddivity,  rather  than 
complain  to  a  magiftrate  to  have  them  compelled  to  labour, 
or  than  to  offer  them  any  employment,  whereby  a  part  of 
their  maintenance  might  be  obtained.  This  (date  of  the  work- 
houfe  being  known  throughout  the  parifli,  the  honeft  and  in- 
dufdrious  labourer,  who  has  brought  up  a  large  family  with 
credit,  and  who  from  misfortune  is  poor,  and  from  age  paft 
his  labour,  will  rather  fubmit  to  be  half  ftarved,  than  take  up 
his  abode  amidlh  fuch  wretchednefs  and  profligacy;  although 
he  knows  the  overfeer  will  give  him  no  relief  out  of  the  houfe. 
This,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  I  have  found  to  be  the  cafe ;  and  in 
one  inldance,  upon  hearing  fuch  a  declaration  from  a  poor 
man,  a  gentleman,  who  added  in  the  fame  divifion  as  myfelf, 
went  with  me  unexpeddedly  to  vifit  a  parifh  workhoufe ;  where 
we  found  men,  women,  and  children,  of  different  families, 
crowded  together,  nineteen  perfons  in  two  rooms  of  twelve  feet 
fquare,  and  little  more  than  fix  feet  high. 

“  Children  fhould  on  no  account  be  put  into  workhoufes  *, 
if  they  have  parents  or  relations  who  will  take  care  of  them  ; 
although  it  be  requifite  to  give  fome  allowance,  and  even  to 
the  full  of  what  they  would  cofd  in  the  workhoufe.  Experience 
proves  that  children  brought  up  in  cottages,  half  naked,  and 
indifferently  fed,  make  hardier  and  better  labourers,  than  thofe 
in  parifli  workhoufes.  This  I  have  feen  demonftrated  in 
houles  of  induftry,  where  though  the  children  are  taken  early 
from  their  parents,  well  clothed  and  well  fed  during  their  con¬ 


tinuance  in  the  houfe,  and  though  they  generally  look  health)’’, 
yet  they  become  fo  delicate,  as  to  be  unfit  for  hufbandry  la¬ 
bour,  in  a  farmer’s  fervice ;  and  are  frequently  a  heavv  ex¬ 
pence  to  their  employer,  from  diforders  they  contrail,  when 
taken  from  warm  work-rooms,  and  expofed  to  field  employ¬ 
ments  in  winter. 

“  It  is  however  to  beobferved,  that  ono  general  fyfiem  can¬ 
not  be  adopted  in  all  cafes  ;  and  that*  in  large  manufacturing 
towns,  houles  of  induftry,  well  managed,  may  ftill  be  defirable; 
becaufe  the  children,  being  brought  up  to  ledentary  employ¬ 
ments,  will  be  thereby  accuftomed  to  the  habits  of  life  which 
they  will  in  all  probability  be  induced  to  follow. 

“  One  great  advantage  Norfolk  has  long  derived  from  the 
cuftom  of  putting  out  ail  work  by  the  piece,  thrafhing  by  the 
quarter,  &c.  (and  which  is  making  its  way  to  other  counties), 
is,  that  the  father  takes  his  fons  to  the  field  as  foon  as  they 
can  handle  a  hook,  or  raife  a  mattock ;  and  they  foon  earn 
their  living,  befides  being  at  an  early  age  inured  to  induftry 
and  weather. 

“  I  think  every  thing  fhould  be  done  to  give  the  labouring 
man  an  idea,  that  he  has  an  intereji  in  the  profperiti/  of  the 
parifli  he  lives  in ;  and  that  his  children  will  be  taken  care  of, 
if  death,  or  misfortune,  prevent  his  ability  to  do  it  The  two 
great  points  are,  firft,  to  provide  employment  for  all  the  poor, 
while  able  to  work  :  fecondly,  to  encourage,  by  every  unex¬ 
ceptionable  mode,  friendly  Societies,  or  purfe  clubs;  that, 
when  their  labour  is  over,  they  may  look  forward  to  a  com¬ 
fortable  fupport,  without  the  dreary  profpefit  through  life,  of 
a  workhoufe,  to  end  their  days  negleited  by  their  relations, 
perhaps  at  a  diftance  from  them  ;  and  where  every  morfel  of 
victuals  is  often  grudged  them  by  an  abnfive  overfeer,  or  by  a 
man  who  has  farmed  them  at  fo  much  per  head.” 

Houfes  of  induftry  are  too  frequently  undeferving  of  the 
name,  from  a  want  of  fuperintendency  ;  and  hence  they  have 
acquired  the  quaint  names  of  poor-houfe,  or  ttw/c-houfe,  de¬ 
noting  rather  what  is  expected  than  what  is  performed.  It 
may  be  ffen,  however,  under  the  article  Dublin  fSupp.J, 
that  thefe  inftitutions  are  capable  of  confiderable  amelioration; 
and  this  will  be  ftill  more  evident  on  perufing  the  following 
extract  from  a  further  account  of  the  improvements  in  the 
houfe  of  induftry  in  Dublin,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Pelham. 

The  ailing  governors  of  the  houfe  of  indufiry  in  Dublin, 
have  made  a  fecond  report  of  their  proceedings,  by  which  it 
appears  that  (notwithstanding  the  confufion  which  muft  ne- 
celfarily  have  attended  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  during  great 
part  of  the  fummer)  the  zeal,  the  activity,  and  the  diligence 
of  the  governors  of  this  inftitution  have  not  abated;  but  that 
improvements,,  which  they  had  commenced  and  fuggefted  in 
the  preceding  year,  have  been  confirmed  and  realized  in  the 
laft.  They  have  Slated  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  the  means 
by  which  they  have  encouraged  the  induftry,  and  increafed 
the  comfort,  of  thofe  who  have  been  configned  to  their  care. 

They  have  augmented  the  former  allowance  of  2d.  in  the 
{hilling  earned  by  the  poor  in  the  houfe,  to  8d. ;  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  quota  is  in  a  coin,  current  only  in  the  houfe ; 
which  has  effectually  prevented  the  purchafe  of  fpirituous 


*  The  defeit  of  feveral  workhoufes  is,  that  many  perfons  are  kept  there,  who  could  do  better  for  themfelves,  and  with  lefs 
expence  to  the  parifli,  out  of  it.  In  one,  that  I  have  attended  to,  I  found,  on  vifiting  it,  53  perfons  :  of  thefe,  13  were 
above  the  age  of  50  ;  3  helplefs  men  and  women  under  that  age  ;  and  1 1  children,  too  young  to  be  placed  out  in  the  world  : 
15  of  the  remaining  26  were  placed  out  by  me  in  fervice,  or  otherwile,  in  the  courfe  of  a  month  ;  and  the  other  1 1  were  only 
kept  till  places  could  be  found  for  them.- — In  this  inftancelt  is  to  be  obferved  that  26  of  thefe  53  perfons  would  have  been  better 
cut  of  the  workhoufe  ;  but  the  houfe  had  been  farmed ;  and  on  that  account  it  had  not  been  the  man’s  intereft  to  put  them 
out,  as  that  would  have  occafioned  fome  immediate  expence;  and  it  might  probably  have  been  the  caufe  of  his  allowance  from 
the  parifh  being  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  of  his  loling  his  contrail  by  the  competition  of  a  lower  offer. 
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liquors,  and  is  laid  out  in  extra  provifions  and  clothes,  at  a 
lhop  eftablifhed  within  the  houfe,  upon  the  plan  of  the  village 
/hops  recommended  in  a  former  report  of  this  fociety.  The 
adult  poor  have  no  clothing,  but  fuch  as  they  procure  by  their 
indu/lry :  and  they  are  better  clad  than  formerly. — A  work- 
lhop  with  twelve  flocking  frames  has  been  erected,  in  which  a 
number  of  females  have  been  employed ;  and  it  is  well  ob- 
ferved  by  the  governors,  “  that  the  employing  females  in  this 
manufacture,  and  in  others  of  a  like  kind,  where  an  expert 
hand  is  more  requifite  than  mafculine  ftrength,  fliould  be  en¬ 
couraged.” 

The  children  of  both  fexes  are  apprenticed  for  feven  years, 
to  thofe  who  fuperintend  their  inftmction,  with  a  refervation 
to  the  Board,  of  the  power  of  affigning  over  their  indentures 
at  the  end  of  the  two  firft  years,  to  fuch  manufacturers  as 
{hall  propofe  to  take  them  for  the  remaining  live.  The  per- 
fons  who  inftruct  the  children,  have  at  prefent  a  fixed  falary. 
It  is  intended  to  give  them  one-third  of  the  earnings ;  to  lay 
out  one-third  in  clothing  the  children, «and  the  remainder  to 
be  expended  in  premiums. — The  hofpital  is  open  to  all  the 
poor  of  Dublin  ;  and  it  appears,  that,  in  the  year  1798,  out 
of  1,659  patients  admitted,  1,443  wcre  reft°!'ed to  health,  and 
to  their  families;  and  that  of  66  lunatics,  47  have  been  cured. 
— The  walls  of  the  fiek  wards  are  wafhed  every  month  with 
lime,  and  it  is  purpofed  to  have  a  detached  houfe  exclufively 
for  fevers. 

“  "VVith  a  view  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Dub¬ 
lin  in  general,  and  to  prevent  the  funds  of  the  houfe  of  in- 
duftry  from  being  incumbered  by  unnecefl’ary  claims,  the  board 
of  governors  determined  to  open  a  public  kitchen,  or  foup 
ffiop,  detached  from  the  houfe  of  induftry.”  Their  addrefles 
to  the  public,  and  their  proceedings  respecting  their  public 
kitchen,  are  worthy  of  applaufe  and  imitation.  The  fuccefs 
is  proved  by  the  numbers  that  have  been  benefited  by  it : 
6,431  perfoos  were  fiipplied  with  food  from  this  kitchen*, 
between  the  4th  day  of  February,  the  day  of  opening,  and 
the  28th  of  February,  thy  date  of  their  report. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  inftitution  differs  very  ma¬ 
terially  from  any  poor-houfe,  or  ocher  inffitution,  in  Great 
Britain,  both  in  its  object,  its  government,  and  its  refouires. 
In  Ireland  there  are  no  poor  laws,  or  local  taxes,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  poor.  This  inftitution  was  intended  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  providing  employment,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  of  Dublin,  and  for  the  puniftiment  of  the  vagrants 
and  beggars  who  infefted  the  llreets  of  that  citv.  The  go¬ 
vernment  was  veiled  by  act  of  parliament  in  a  certain  number 
of  public  officers ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Dublin,  and 
many  other  individuals;  fome-  of  whom  were  named  in  the 
aft,  and  others  elefted:  and  c-onlsderable  grants  have  been 
annually  made  by  parliament  for  its  fupport.  The  inftitution 
certainly  did  not  at  firft  anlwer  the  expectation  of  the  public, 
but  fell  into  difcredit. 

The  ftatement  of  thefe  circumftances  will  render  the  report 
of  the  afting  governors  more  intelligible,  and,  by  explaining 
their  fituation,  enhance  the  merit  of  their  exertions. 

HOUSE  of  recovery,  an  inftitution  of  a  very  recent  de- 
feription,  but  of  infinite  confequence  to  the  prefervation  of 
>  the  poor,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  the 


Houfe  of  Recovery,  eftablilhed  by  the  Board  of  Health  a 
Manchefter,  by  Thomas  Bernard,  Efq. 

In  May,  1796,  an  houfe  for  the  prevention  of  infect  ions 
fevers,  was  opened  upon  private  fubfeription,  at  Manchefter, 
by  the  Board  of  Health  there;  and  placed  under  the  infpeftion 
,  of  a  medical  committee,  confifting  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
of  the  Infirmary.  The  following  regulations  were  adopted 
refpefting  it  : 

1  ft.  That  the  phyficians  of  the  Infirmary  fliall  be  authorized 
to  give  one  or  two  thillings  from  the  funds  of  this  inftitution 
(by  a  ticket  to  the  fecretary  of  the  Board  of  Health)  to  the 
perfon  who  thall  furniili  the  earlieft  informatiorycf  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fever  in  any  poor  family,  within  the  limits  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  diftrifts. 

2d.  That  as  foon  as  the  fecretary  has  received  this  ticket,  he 
fliall  apply,  or  take  care  that  application  be  made,  to  fome. 
truftee  of  the  Board  of  Health,  living  within  the  diftrift,  and 
who  is  a  fubferiber  to  the  infirmary,  for  an  immediate  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  tick  perfon  as  a  home  patient. 

3d.  That  fuch  patients  as  the  phyficians  thall  deem  peculiar 
objefts  of  recommendation,  either  on  account  of  their  extreme 
poverty,  or  of  the  clofe  and  crowded  ftate  of  their  habitations, 
thall  be  conveyed  in  a  fedan  chair  (provided  with  a  moveable 
wathing  lining,  and  kept  for  the  foie  purpofe,  and  diftinguilhed 
by  proper  marks)  to  the  Houfe  of  Recovery. 

4th.  That  the  phyficians  thall  be  requetted  to  form  the 
neceftary  regulations  for  the  domeftic  government  of  the 
families  of  the  home  patients,  afflifted  with  fever. 

jjth.  That  a  reward  to  the  amount  of  thall  be 

given  to  the  heads  of  the  family,  after  the  ceflation  of  the 
fever,  on  condition  that  they  have  faithfully  obferved  the  rules 
preferibed  for  cleanlinefs,  ventilation,  and  the  prevention  of 
infeftion,  amongft  their  neighbours.  This  reward  ftiall  be 
doubled  in  cafes  of  extraordinary  danger,  and  when  the  at¬ 
tentions  have  been  adequate  and  fuccelsful. 

6th.  That,  after  the  vifitation  of  fever  has  ceafed  in  any 
poor  dwelling-houle,  the  fum  of  or  a  fufficient 

turn,  ftiall  be  allowed  (to  be  expended  under  the  direftion  of 
an  infpeftor)  for  white-wafhing  and  cleanfing  the  premifes, 
and  for  the  purchafe  of  new  bed-clothes,  or  apparel,  in  lieu 
of  fuch  as  it  may  be  deemed  neceftary  to  deftroy,  to  obviate 
the  continuance  or  propagation  of  fever. 

7th.  That  an  infpeftor  (hall  be  appointed  in  each  diftrift  of 
the  Infirmary,  to  aid  the  execution,  and  to  enforce  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the_  foregoing  regulations.  And  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Stranger’s  Friend  Society  ftiall  be  requested  to 
undertake  this  office. 

The  following  are  the  Internal  Regulations  for  the  Houfe  of 
Recovery : 

1  ft.  Every  patient,  on  admiffion,  (hall  change  his  in¬ 
fectious  for  clean  linen ;  the  face  and  hands  are  to  be  wafhed 
cleau  with  lukewarm  water,  and  the  lower  extremities  fo¬ 
mented. 

2d.  The  clothes  brought  into  the  houfe  by  patients,  {hall  ’ 
be  properly  purified  and  aired. 

3d.  All  linen  and  bed-clothes,  immediately  on  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bodies  of  the  patients,  (ball  be  immerfed  in 
cold  water  before  they  are  carried  down  flairs. 


*  A  public  kitchen  had  been  previoufly  tried  with  fuccefs  at  Cork  ;  (fee  Cork,  Sujp.).  The  diftribution  made  at  Dublin, 
amounted  to  12  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  foup  ;  which  was  given  gratis  to  any  poor  perfon  who  applied,  and  who'  was 
not  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  Houfe  of  Induftry.  Inconveniences,  however,  had  attended  the  mere  donation  ;  and  in  truth, 
that  which  is  indilcriniiiiately  given  is  never  duly  valued.  It  was  thought  better  that  the  foup  and  bread  (hould  be  lold  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price;  to  that  the  poor  might-receive  it  by  tickets  given  them  by  their  more  opulent  neighbours,  and  that  the  working 
mechanic  might  be  fupplied  at  a  very  moderate  rate;  that  of  two  pence  for  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  foup.  This 
has  been  accordingly  done. 
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4th.  All  dlfcharges  from  the  j  atlents  {hall  b5  removed  from 
the  wards  without  delay. 

qth.  The  floors  of  the  wards  (hall  be  carefully  wafhed  twice 
a- week,  and  near  the  beds  every  day. 

6th.  Quick-lime  fhall  be  flaked  in  large  open  veflels,  in 
every  ward,  and  renewed  whenever  it  ceafes  to  bubble  on  the 
affution  of  water.  The  walls  and  roofs  (hall  be  frequently 
wafhed  with  this  mixture. 

7th.  No  relation  or  acquaintance  (hall  be  permitted  to 
vifit  the  wards,  without  particular  orders  from  one  of  the  phy- 
ficians. 

Sth.  No  Grangers  {hall  be  admitted  into  the  wards ;  and 
the  nurfes  fhall  be  ftriitly  enjoined  not  to  receive  unneceflary 
vifits. 

gth.  No  linen  or  clothes  fhall  be  removed  from  the  Houfe 
of  Recovery,  till  they  have  been  wafhed,  aired,  and  freed 
from  infection. 

1  oth .  No  convalefcents  fhall  be  difcharged  from  the  houfe, 
without  a  confutation  of  the  phyficians. 

]  ith.  The  nurfes  and  fervants  of  the  houfe  {ball  have  no 
direfct  communication  with  the  Infirmary  ;  but  (hall  receive  the 
medicines  in  the  room  already  appropriated  to  mefi'engers  from 
the  home  patients. 

1 2th.  The  committee  of  the  Stranger’s  Friend  Society  fhall 
be  requefled  to  undertake  the  office  of  inlpeiling  the  Houfe 
of  Recovery. 

13th.  A  weekly  report  of  the  patients,  admitted  and  dif¬ 
charged,  fhall  be  publifhed  in  the  Manchelter  newfpapers. 

14th.  When  a  patient  dies  in  the  wards,  the  body  (hall  be 
removed  as  foon  as  poffible,  into  a  room  appropriated  to  that 
ufe ;  it  fhall  then  be  wrapped  in  a  pitched  cloth  ;  and  the 
friends  (hall  be  defired  to  proceed  to  the  interment  as  early  as 
is  confident  with  propriety. 

15th.  All  provifions  and  attendance,  for  the  patients  in  this 
Houfe  of  Recovery,  {hall  be  provided  from  the  funds  of  this 
inftitution,  without  any  communication  with  the  Infirmary. 

The  circum fiances  of  the  firft  patients,  removed  to  the 
Houfe  of  Recovery,  all  tended  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  po- 
fition,  that  the  rnoft  contagious  and  deftruilive  fevers,  by 
which  manufacturing  and  other  crowded  towns  have  J)een 
affiidted,  had  proceeded  from  individual  infection ;  and  that  if, 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  fever,  the  poor  patient  had  been 
removed  to  a  clean  well  ventilated  room,  and  difmilFed  after 
recovery  with  clothes  properly  purified,  much  diteafe  and 
mifery  would  have  been  prevented,  and  many  lives  faved. 

As  the  fiatement  of  the  circum  dances  of  the  firfi  patients 
that  were  admitted  into  the  Houfe  of  Recovery',  may  tend  to 
{hew  the  fufferings  of  the  poor,  where  no  houfe  of  recovery  is 
prepared  for  them,  we  here  fiate  them  from  the  phyfician’s 
reports  inferted  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

,f  Mary  Parkinfon,  aged  20,  the  fecond  daughter  of  Ann 
Parkinfon,  lodging  with  her  mother  and  fifter,  at  James 
Rufhton’s  (who  rents  a  garret,  No.  50,  Great  Turner-fireet), 
was  feized  on  the  I  7th  infiant  with  a  fpotted  fever,  and  vifited 
in  a  day  or  two  after,  as  a  home  patient  of  the  Infirmary. 

“  She  was  found  almoft  deftitute  of  covering,  lying  upon  a 
collection  of  rags  fpread  upon  the  floor  of  a  clofe,  dirty,  and 
noifome  garret.  In  this  wretched  fubftitute  for  a  bed,  the 
mother  and  another  grown-up  daughter  (juft  recovering  of 
fever)  likewife  flept.  In  an  oppofite  corner  of  the  room, 
James  Rufhton,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  flept  upon  a  bed, 
.fimil3r  to  that  above  deferibed.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  I 
was  fully  convinced,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  prevent 
the  fever  from  fnreading,  unlefs  the  infected  perfon  could  be 
removed.  But,  as  the  Houfe  of  Recovery  was  not  then 
opened,  the  removal  of  the  patient  could  not  be  effected.  In 
a  day  or  two,  as  I  expedited,  the  daughter  of  James  Rufliton 


fickened,  and  became  dangeroufly  ill  of  the  fever.  As  the 
wife  (who  was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy),  and  the  reft  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  room,  might  be  luppofed  to  be  in  hourly 
danger  of  infeilion  ;  I  propofed,  therefore  (the  Houfe  of 
Recovery  being  now  ready),  as  themoft  likely  method  of  faring 
the  lives  of  tee  two  women  fo  dangeroufly  affected,  and  of 
preventing  the  reft  from  receiving  the  infection,  that  the  fick 
perfons  thould  be  inftantiy  removed  into  the  Houfe  of  Re¬ 
covery.  With  every  expreffion  of  joy  and  gratitude,  the 
parents  of  both  the  patients  accepted  the  offer,  and  they  were 
accordingly  removed  without  fuffering  any  injury,  or  apparent 
inconvenience,  by  the  removal. 

“  Mary  Weft,  the  wife  of  a  foldier  belonging  to  the  Manks 
■  Fencibles,  was  infected  with  fever  from  attending  her  hui- 
band,  who  had  recovered,  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  regi¬ 
ment. — She  had  been  driven  out  of  doors  upon  the  fvmptoms 
of  fever  appearing,  and  was  refuted  admittance  wherever  {he 
applied.  In  conlequence  of  expofure  to  cold,  and  diftrefs  cf 
mind,  her  complaint  rapidly  increafed,  and  flte  got  a  recom¬ 
mendation  as  in-patient  to  the  Infirmary.  But  the  rules  of 
this  charity  forbad  her  admittance.  She  was,  therefore,  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Houfe  of  Recovery,  as  an  objeit  peculiarly 
claimed  by  the  nature  of  the  inftitution. 

“  Jeremiah  B  r.veock  was  removed,  on  the  firft  appearance 
of  fever,  from  a  family  living  at  No.  74,  Newton-lane;  and, 
befides  hirnfelf,  confiding  of  feven  men,  four  women,  and 
three  children.  On  the  fame  floor  with,  and  adjoining  to  the 
chamber  (at  No.  78,  Newton-ftreet)  in  which  he  and  three 
others  flept,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  throe  children,  conftantiy  re-, 
fide.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  two  men,  one  woman, 
and  three  children;  and  the  cellars  are  let  for  work-rooms. 
The  dileafe  was  introduced  into  his  houfe  by  Bowcock’s  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  been  turned  into  the  ftreets,  when  labouring 
under-  typhus,  by  the  perfons  with  whom  he  lodged. — Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  removal  of  this  patient,  the  room  in  which 
he  had  been  confined  was  duly  wafhed  and  ventilated  ;  and 
means  were  taken  to  dis-infeit  the  clothes  and  bedding,  by  a 
free  expofure  of  them  in  the  open  air. 

“  Margaret  Billington,  wife  of  a  private  in  the  York 
Fencibles,  was  removed  on  the  10th  day  of  her  difeafe,  from  a 
fmall  room,  at  No.  8,  Pump-ftreet,  which  has  been  for  fome 
time  the  nightly  abode  of  four  grown  perfons,  and  three  child¬ 
ren.  On  her  removal,  the  bedding  was  expofed  to  the  air, 
in  an  open  fpace,  for  feveral  hours ;  the  floor  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  was  fcoured  ;  the  walls  were  white-wafhed ;  fumigations 
with  nitrous  gas  were  employed,  according  to  the  practice  of 
his  majefty’s  naval  hofpitals;  and  a  reward  was  promifed  to. 
the  heads  of  the  family,  provided  their  endeavours  to  ex- 
tinguifh  contagion  were  attended  with  fuccefs. 

“  John  Owen,  Robert  Williams,  and  William  Williams, 
from  a  houfe  in  Salford,  where  fix  perfons  lay  ill  of  a  fever 
at  the  fame  time,  in  two  very  fmall  rooms.  One  patient  only 
remains  in  that  houfe,  who  is  now  recovering. 

“  William  Lomax,  a  child  from  a  houfe  in  Longworth- 
ftreet,  where  a  family  of  five  perfons  had  only  one  bed-room 
for  their  accommodation.  The  eldeft  daughter  was  firft  taken 
ill  ;  after  flie  recovered,  the  father,  mother,  and  this  bov. 
Were  all  feized  with  the  fever  together.  The  father  died.  The 
mother  mifearried,  from  grief  and  fatigue,  the  day  after  his 
death.  A  younger  daughter  has  fince  been  taken  ill,  and  will 
be  admitted  as  foon  as  poffible. 

“  Samuel  Gould,  from  a  large  family  with  whom  helodged. 
His  fever  is  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  and  it  is  hoped  that, 
by  his  removal,  the  infection  of  the  whole  family  will  be  pre¬ 
vented.” 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery,  even  after  a 
year  and  a  half,  are  almoft  beyond  belief.  The  fails  are,  how- 
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tver,  eflablithed  by  authentic  document?.—- The  number  of 
fever  patients  (as  entered  in  the  phyfician’s  hook  at  the  In’ 
firmary)  in  Portland- ft reet.  Silver- ft reet,  and  the  other  ftreets 
in  that  pile  of  buildings,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houfe 
of  Recover}',  for  the  two  preceding  years  and  eight  months, 
were  1,256,  fomething  more  than  the  average  of  400  a-ycar  : 
— thofe  in  the  fame  diltrict  from  July,  1796  (a  period  com¬ 
mencing  two  months  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Houfe  of 
Recover}'),  to  July,  1797  (being  twelve  months),  were  only 
twenty-fix  ;— of  thefe,  there  were,  in  July,  1796,  only  five 
fuch  patients;  in  Auguft,  but  one;  in  September,  1796,  none; 
and  in  the  four  laft  months,  from  March  to  July,  1797,  only 
one  fever  patient. 

In  the  report  of  the  weekly  board  of  the  Infirmary  at 
Mancbefter,  notice  is  taken  of  the  extraordinary  eff'cfits  of  the 
Houfe  of  Recovery,  in  Jiminifhing  the  proportion  of  the 
fever  patients  in  the  Infirmary.  It  appears  from  the  phy¬ 
fician’s  books  of  the  Infirmary,  that  in  January,  1796  (before 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery),  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  the  home  patients  at  the  Mancbefter  Infirmary  was 
296,  of  which  226  were  cafes  of  fever :  and  that  in  January, 
1797,  the  number  of  their  home  patients  was  161  ;  and,  of 
tbele,  only  57  were  cafes  of  fever. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1796,  to  the  2d  of  November,  3797,  542  fever  pa¬ 
tients  have  been  admitted.  Of  thefe,  465  have  been  cured 
and  fent  home  ;  48  (and  thefe  were  tome  very  bad  cafes) 
have  died  ;  and  29  were,  on  the  2d  inftant,  remaining  in  the 
houfe.  The  account,  therefore,  up  to  the  2d  inftant,  (lands 


thus  : 

Cured  and  difeharged 

46.5 

Dead  ----- 

48 

Remaining  in  the  houfe 

29 

Total  admitted  - 

542 

But  the  proportional  number  of  cures  in  the  laft  half-year 
(a  benefit  that  will  probably,  increafe)  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  preceding  period ;  becaufe  the  poor  are  now  induced  to 
apply  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  the  fever,  when  medicine  can  be 
applied  with  more  effefil.  The  account  from  the  8th  of 
May,  1 707,  to  the  2d  inftant,  being  near  fix  months,  is  as 
follows  : 

Cured  and  dilcharged  -  -  141 

Dead . 8 

Remain  in  the  houfe  -  -  29 

Total  -  )  7  8 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery  in 
Manchtfter*  are  become  its  active  friends ;  and  that,  which 
was  at  fir  ft  an  act  of  philanthropy  in  a  few  individuals,  is  now 
fupported  by  the  good  wifhes  and  contribution  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  refpectable  inhabitants  at  Mancbefter.  Other  con- 
l’equences  have  attended  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  this  in- 
ltitutioti  : — viz.  firft,  that  the  Board  of  Health  does  now  re¬ 
ceive  fever  patients  into  the  houfe  front  places  beyond  the 


diftricts  for  which  it  was  firft  eftablithed  ;  by  which  means  the 
environs  of  the  town  will  be  cleared  of  the  epidemic  fever: 
fecondly,  that  theTnfirmary  alfo  receives  a  variety  of  patients, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  refufe,  when  the  Infirmary  and 
town  were  opprefled  by  the  enormous  crowd  of  fever  patients, 
whofe  claims  teemed  to  fuperfede  thofe  of  perfons  not  afflicted 
with  contagions  difeafes  :  and  thirdly,  that  in  the  year  1796, 
there  was  a  decreafe  of  near  400  in  the  bills  of  mortality  at 
Mancheficr. 

It  may  be  obferved,  in  conclufion,  that  a  Board  of  Health 
and  a  Houfe  of  Recovery,  upon  the  plan  of  that  at  Man- 
ehefter,  would  be  ufeful  in  all  towns ;  but  particularly  where 
the  pour,  employed  in  manufactures,  are  incapable  of  receiving 
proper  medical  relief,  in  their  own  confined  habitations ;  and 
where  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  communicate  contagion, 
not  only  to  their  own  family,  and  to  thofe  who  dwell  under  the 
fame  roof,  but  to  the  neighbourhood.  A  Board  of  Health,  tt> 
prevent  the  threading  of  contagious  diteafes  among  the  poor, 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  populous  town  :  but  it  is  not  ex- 
clufively  fo.  It  would  be  very  ufeful  in  country  villages  and 
country  neighbourhoods,  to  atfift  and  ftirsulate  the  overfeers  in 
that  part  of  their  duty  which  relates  to  the  health  of  the  poor, 
and  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  infectious  ciiforders.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  in  the  prevention  of  difetfte  and  contagion,  that  the 
benefit  returns  with  increafe  upon  the  benefactor,  and  that  the 
merciful  receive  mercy. 

A  fubfequent  report  from  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor,  acquaints  us,  that  in  Auguft,  1798,  there 
were  19  patients  in  the  houfe.  Their  apartments  appeared  to 
be  as  airy,  as  clean,  and  as  comfortable  as  could  be  wiftied. 
The  upper  floors  are  laid  together,  fo  as  to  form  four  large 
wards ;  and  each  of  the  front  rooms  below  will  contain  two 
beds,  fo  as  to  accommodate  in  the  whole  28  patients  con¬ 
veniently.  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  appropriated 
to  the  convalefcents ;  and  to  the  ufe  of  the  fervants,  who  con- 
fift  of  a  head  nurfe  and  three  other  nurfes ;  occafional  atfift- 
ance  being  hired,  when  neceflary.  The  wards  are  furnifhed 
with  iron  bedfteads,  without  curtains,  and  with  ticks  filled 
withdraw,  which  is  changed  at  proper  periods.  The  mode  of 
removing  the  tick  into  the  houfe  is  in  a  fcdan-chair,  kept  in  an 
out-building  for  that  purpofe. 

When  patients  are  admitted  into  the  houfe,  a  flannel  drefs 
is  provided  for  them,  and  their  own  clothes  are  carried  into 
the  yard,  to  be  waft  led,  fcoured,  and  ventilated.  During  their 
convalescence  they  wear  the  drefs  of  the  houfe  ;  which  confifts 
of  a  jacket  and  trowfers  for. the  men,  and  of  a  wrapping 
gown  and  petticoat  for  the  women.  Part  of  a  vacant  piece  of 
ground,  adjoining  to  the  honfes,  is  enclofed  with  a  wall  for  the 
purpofe  of  waffling  and  airing  the  clothes  of  the  patients. 
At  the  time  of  dilcharging  them  their  own  clothes  are  re¬ 
turned  to  them  perfectly  clean,  and  they  rejoin  their  families, 
and  relume  their  occupations,  without  the  hazard  of  com¬ 
municating  infection  to  others. 

To  fo  great  a  degree  have  contagious  fevers  been  reduced  f, 
fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Houle  of  Recovery,  that  the  limits 


*  Similar  eftahliftiments  have  been  fuccefsfully  made  in  London,  Chefter,  Stockport,  Liverpool,  and  feme  other  places  in 
England,  and  at  Waterford,  in  Ireland.  For  a  detail  of  the  principles  and  rules  to  be  adopted  in  country  towns,  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  difeafe  and  infection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  very  excellent  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Clerke,  bart. 
reftor  of  Bury  in  Lancafflire,*publifflcd  by  Johnfon,  St.  Paul’s  Church -yard  ;  and  alfo  to  a  tract  on  the  f5me  fuhje<?t  by  the 
late  Dr.  Murray,  who  has  recently  fallen  a  lacrifice  to  his  zeal  and  activity,  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  Society  lor  betterin'* 
the  Condition  of-  the  Poor,  in  this  refpeCt. 

f  In  the  former  report  it  was  ftated  the  extraordinary  diminution  that  had  taken  place  in  tho- bills  of  mortality  at  Man- 
chefter,  fince  the  opening  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery.  An  additional  proof,  of  a  Angular  nature,  appears  in  the  laft  year's 
accounts  of  the  overleers  of  the  poor;  in  which  the  charge  for  deceafed  paupers’  cofiins  is  tool.  jfis.  It  ufed  to  be  hulj  as 
much  again.  ’ 
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of  the  houfe  are  now  extended  to  the  whole  of  Manchefter 
and  its  extenfive  fuburbs,  and  to  every  part  of  the  vicinage, 
for  .vo  miles  round,  from  whence  a  fever  patient  can  be  fafeJy 
removed.  The  number  of  home  patients  of  the  infirmary  at 
Manchefter  has  alio,  in  confequence,  been  gradually  dimi¬ 
n'  n  There  were  admitted  on  the  phyficians’  books  duri  ng 
rhe  ear,  ending  1  ft  June,  1796  »  -  2886 

r  in  the  year  ending  June,  1797,  being  the  firit 
.ar  of  the  houfe  of  recovery  being  opened  -  *759 

T  ■  to  in  the  year  ending  June,  1798,  -  -  1564 

During  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  the  preceding  year,  con- 
agious  fevers  of  an  alarming  nature  had  appeared  indifferent 
narts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  By  removing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  patient  into  the  Houfe  of  Recovery,  the  extenfion  of 
the  fever  was  in  every  inftance  prevented.  The  account  of 
the  houfe  for  one  year,  ending  the  31ft  of  May,  1798,  at  which 


time  710  patients  had  been  admitted,  is  as  follows  : 

Cured  and  difeharged  -  300 

Dead  -  -  -  -  -  16 

Remained  then  in  the  houfe  -  -  -  23 


Account  for  another  Year ,  to  3  \fl  May,  1  799. 

Cured  and  difeharged  -  -  -  364 

Dead  ...  -  -  24 

Remained  in  the  houfe,  3  ift  May,  1  799  -  1 1 


To  a  poor  creature  who  has  been  languifhing  in  a  cold, 
damp  cellar,  or  in  a  garret  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  amid  ft  the  negledt  and  confufion  of  a  wretched  family, 
— to  fuch  a  patient  a  clean  bed,  a  quiet  ward,  an  attentive 
nurfe,  and  the  frequent  vifits  of  the  phyfician,  are  of  moft 
potent  efficacy.  To  thefe  caufes  it  muft  be  imputed  that, 
upon  a  return  of  the  epidemic  fever  of  1797,  of  149  dan¬ 
gerous  cafes  received  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October,  only  four  patients  died. 

Of  the  benefits  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery,  it  is  one  of  nr\ 
fmall  confequence,  that  the  owners  of  cotton  mills  are  now 
induced  to  pay  a  more  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  health  of 
their  work-people ;  and  that  their  buildings  are,  in  general, 
kept  cleaner  and  better  ventilated.  A  falutary  imprelfion  has 
alfo  been  made  on  the  minds  of  the  poor,  refpedting  the  utility 
of  cleanlinefs  in  their  houfes.  The  idea  of  fever  compre¬ 
hends,  among  them,  that  of  ruin  to  their  circumftances,  and 
deferlion  by  their  neighbours.  It  may  therefore  beexpedted, 
that  they  will  catch  at  every  means  within  their  reach  to  avoid 
fo  dreadful  an  evil :  and  when  they  find  that  a  public  charity 
extends  its  care  to  them  fo  far,  as  to  whitewafh  their  houfes, 
when  the  phyficians  report  it  to  be  neceflary,  they  muft  feel 
the  propriety  of  attending  more  to  this  objedt. 

HOYER,  a  town  of 'Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick, 
celebrated  for  its  oyfter-fiftiery,  four  miles  W.  of  Tonderen. 

HUBERTSBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  hunting-feat,  built  by  Auguftus  III.  then  eledtoral 
prince.  A  peace  was  concluded  here  between  the  kings  of 
Pruffia  and  Poland  and  the  emprefs  queen.  It  is  22  miles  E. 
of  Leipfic. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  a  town  in  the  W.  riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  with  a  market  on  Tuefday.  It  is  fituate  near  the 
Calder,  amid  barren  moors,  and  is  the  marl  for  narrow  cloths, 
called  plains.  It  is  42  miles  SAV.  of  York,  and  189  N.N.W. 
of  London.  Long.  1.  40.  W.  Lat.  53.  40.  N. 

HUDICKSWALL,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Helfingiand,  with  a  good  harbour.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  an  advantageous  trade  in  the  timber,  flax,  linen,  butter,  fifn, 
&c.  It  is  130  miles  N.  ofUpfal.  Long.  18.  36.  E.  Lat. 
61.48.  N. 

HUDSON,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  New  York, 


Dated  on  eminence,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Hudfon's  River,  30 
miles  S.  of  Albany,  and  130  N.  of  New  York.  Long.  75. 
20.  W.  Lat.  42.  23.  N. 

HUESSEN,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  Dated  on  the 
Rhine,  three  miles  S.  of  Arnheim. 

HUETINBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Carinthia,  eight 
miles  S.W,  of  Reichenfels. 

HUETTA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  67  miles  E. 
of  Madrid.  Long.  1.  55.  W.  Lat.  40.  22.  N. 

HUFFIKGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  principality  of 
Furltenburg,  four  miles  N.N.W.  of  Furftenburg. 

HULHEN,  a  town  of  Auflrian  Brabant,  nine  miles  S.E, 
of  Brulfels.  Long.  4.  37.  E.  Lat.  5 r.  44.  N. 

HUNDSFELD,  a  town  of  Silefia,  Dated  on  the  Wide, 
eight  miles  N  E.  of  Breflaw.  Long.  17.  38.  E.  Lat  ci. 
9.  N- 

HUNDSRUCH,  a  diftridt  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  fituate  between  the  Rhine,  the  Mofelle,  and 
the  Nahe  5  belonging  partly  to  the  eledlor  of  Treves,  the 
elector  palatine,  and  the  prince  of  Hefle. 

HUNGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  and  county  of  Solms  Braunfels,  14  miles  S.E.  of 
Wetzlar. 

HUNMANBY,  a  town  in  the  E.  riding  of  Yorkffiire, 
with  a  market  on  Tuefday,  34  miles  N.E.  of  York,  and  209 
N.  of  London.  Long.  o.  12.  W.  Lat.  54.  12.  N. 

HUNTER  (John),  a  celebrated  phyfiologilt,  was  the 
youngeft  child  of  John  Hunter,  of  Kilbride,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark.  He  was  born  on  the  14th  of  July,  J72S,  at  Long 
Caldewood,  a  fmall  eftate  belonging  to  the  family.  His  father 
dying  when  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  though  he  at¬ 
tended  the  gram  mar- fchool  he  made  no  progrefs  in  learning  j 
and  may  be  fa  id  to  have  been  al  moft  totally  illiterate  when, 
in  September  1 748,  he  arrived  in  London.  His  brother. 
Dr.  William  Blunter,  was  then  celebrated  as  a  teacher  of 
anatomy,  and  John  had  exprefled  a  defire  to  affift  him  in  his 
refearches.  Accordingly,  he  had  here  every  opportunity  of 
improvement,  as  all  the  difledtions '  at  this  time  carried  on  in 
London  were  confined  to  that  fchool. 

In  the  fummer  1749,  Mr.  Chefelden,  at  the  requeft  of 
Dr.  Hunter,  permitted  him  to  attend  at  Chelfea  Hofpital  j 
and  he  there  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  forgery.  The 
following  winter  he  was  fo  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  anatomy,  as  to  inftrudt  the  pupils  in  diffedtion,  to 
whom  Dr.  Hunter  had  very  little  time  to  pay  attention. 
This  office,  therefore,  fell  almoft  entirely  upon  him,  and  was 
his  conftant  employment  during  the  winter  feafon.  In  the 
fummer  months  of  3750,  Mr.  Hunter  attended  the  hofpital 
at  Chelfea  ;  in  1 75 1,  he  became  a  .pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
and  in  the  winter  was  prefent  at  operations  occafionally, 
whenever  any  thing  extraordinary  occurred.  The  following 
fummer  he  went  to  Scotland;  and  in  1733  entered,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  reafon,  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
at  St.  Mary- hall,  Oxford.  In  1754  he  became  a  furgeon’s 
pupil  at  St.  George’s  Hofpital,  where  he  continued  during 
the  fummer  months;  and  in  1756  was  appointed  houfo- 
furgecn.  In  the  winter  1755,  Dr.  Hunter  admitted  him  to 
a  partnerffiip  in  his  ledtures,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
courfe  was  allotted  to  him  ;  befidcs  which,  he  gave  ledtures 
when  the  dedtor  was  called  away  to  attend  his  patients. 

Anatomy  and  phyfiology  feem  to  have  been  purfuits  for 
which  Mr.  Blunter’s  mind  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  he  ap- 
applied  to  them  with  an  ardour  and  perfeverance  of  which 
there  is  hardly  any  example.  His  labours  were  fo  ufeful  to 
his  brother’s  collebtion,  and  fo  gratifying  to  his  difpoftlion, 
that  although  in  many  other  refpedts  they  did  not  agree,  this 
fimple  tie  kept  them  together  for  many  years. 
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Mr.  Hunter  employed  himfelf  for  ten  years  on  human  ana- 
tohiy,  during  which  period  he  made  fome  addition  to 
that  knowledge.  He  traced  the  ramifications  of  the  ol¬ 
factory  nerves  upon  the  membranes  of  the  nofe,  and  dif¬ 
eovered  the  courfe  of  fome  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves.  In  the  gravid  uterus,  he  traced  the  arteries  of 
the  uterus  to  their  termination  in  the  placenta.  He  was  alfo 
the  firtt  who  difeovered  the  exiftence  of  the  lymphatic  vefiels 
in  birds. 

Many  parts  of  the  human  body  being  fo  complex,  that 
their  ftrudure  could  not  be  underftood,  nor  their  ufes  afeer- 
tained,  Mr.  Hunter  was  led  to  examine  fimilar  parts  in  other 
animals,  in  which  the  ftrudure  was  more  Ample,  and  more 
within  the  reach  of  inveftigation  j  this  carried  him  into  a 
wide  field,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  collection  in 
comparative  anatomy.  This  aCtive  enquirer  began  with  the 
more  common  animals,  and  preferved  fuch  parts  as  appeared 
by  their  analogy,  or  in  fome  other  way,  to  elucidate  the 
human  economy. 

In  1760  his  health  was  fo  much  impaired  by  excefiive 
attention  to  thefe  purfuits,  that  he  was  advited  to  go  abroad, 
having  complaints  in  his  bread,  which  threatened  a  con- 
faraption.  Mr.  Adair,  infpeCtor-general  of  hofpitals,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  furgeon  on  the  ftaff;  and  in  the  following  fpring 
he  went  with  the  army  to  Belleille,  leaving  Mr.  Hewfon  to 
affift  his  brother  during  hisabfence. 

Mr.  blunter  ferved,  while  the  war  continued,  as  fenior 
furgeon  on  the  ftaff,  both  in  Belleifle  and  Portugal,  till  the 
year  1763  ;  and  in  that  period  acqttired  his  knowledge  of 
gun-lhot  wounds.  On  his  return  to  England  he  fettled  in 
London ;  where,  not  finding  the  emoluments  from  his  half¬ 
pay  and  private  praCtice  futficient  to  fuppqrt  him,  he  taught 
practical  anatomy  and  operative  furgery  for  feveral  winters. 
He  returned  alfo,  with  unabated  ardour,  to  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy  j  and  as  his  experiments  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  large 
town,  he  purchafed  for  that  purpofe,  above  two  miles  from 
London,  a  piece  of  ground  near  Brompton,  at  a  place  called 
Earl’s  Court,  on  which  he  built  a  houfe.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
enquiries,  this  excellent  anatomift  afeertained  the  changes 
which  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  undergo  in  the  ftomach 
when  aCted  on  by  the  gaftric  juice  ;  he  difeovered,  by  means 
of  feeding  young  animals  with  madder  (which  tinges  growing 
bones  red),  the  mode  hi  which  a  bone  retains  its  thape 
during  its  growth ;  and  explained  the  procefs  of  exfo¬ 
liation,  by  which  a  dead  piece  of  bone  is  feparated  from  the 
living. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1767,  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of 
the  Boyal  Society.  His  delire  for  improvement  in  thofe 
branches  of  knowledge  which  might  affift  in  his  refearches, 
led  him  at  this  time  to  propofe  to  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  and 
Mr.  Cumming,  an  eminent  mechanic,  that  they  fhould  ad¬ 
journ  from  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  to  fome  coffee- 
houfe,  and  difeufs  fuch  fubjeCts  as  were  connected  with  fcience. 
This  plan  was  no  fooner  eftablifhed,  than  they  found  their 
numbers  increafed ;  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  Sir 
Harry  Englefield,  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Dr.  Noothe,  Mr. 
Ramfden,  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham,  and  many  others.  At 
thefe  meetings  difeoveries  and  improvements  in  different 
branches  of  philofophy  were  the  objects  of  their  confideration ; 
and  the  works  of  the  members  were«read  over  and  criticifed 
before  they  were  given  to  the  public.  It  was  in  this  year 
that,  by  an  exertion  in  dancing,  after  the  mufcles  of  the  leg 
were  fatigued,  he  broke  his  tendo  Achillis.  This  accident, 
and  the  confinement  in  confequence  of  it,  led  him  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fubjeCt  of  broken  tendons,  and  to  make  a  leries 
of  experiments  to  afeertain  the  mode  of  their  union. 

Vol.  X. 


In  the  year  1768,  Mr.  Hunter  became  a  member  of  tin* 
corporation  of  lurgeons ;  and  in  the  year  following,  through 
bis  brother’s  intereft,  he  was  elcCted  one  of  the  lurgeons  of 
St.  George’s  Hofpital.  In  May  1771,  his  Treatife  on  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Teeth  was  publiffied  ;  and  in  July  he 
married  Mifs  Home,  a  daughter  of  the  furgeon  to  Burgoyne's 
regiment  of  light  horfe.  After  his  marriage,  his  private  prac¬ 
tice  and  profelfional  character  advanced  rapidly,  and  though 
his  family  began  to  increafe,  he  ftill  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  forming  of  his  collodion,  uljich,  as  it  daily  became 
larger,  was  alfo  attended  with  greater  expence.  The  whole 
tint  of  the  belt  rooms  in  his  houfe  were  occupied  by  his  pre¬ 
parations  ;  and  he  dedicated  his  mornings,  from  funrife  to 
eight  o’clock  (the  hour  far  breakfaft),  entirely  to  his  purfuits. 
To  thefe  he  added  fuch  parts  of  the  day  as  were  not  engaged 
in  attending  his  patients. 

The  knowledge  he  derived  from  his  favourite  ftudies,  he 
conftantly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  furgery, 
and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  examining  morbid  bodies  ; 
from  which  he  made  acolledion  of  fads  which  are  invaluable, 
as  they  tend  to  explain  the  real  caufes  of  fymptoms,  which 
during  life  cou)d  not  be  exadly' afeertained,  the  judgment  of 
the  praditioner  being  too  frequently  milled  by  theoretical 
opinions,  and  delufive  fenfations  of  the  patients. 

In  the  pradice  of  furgery,  where  cafes  occurred  in  which 
the  operations  proved  inadequate  to  their  intention,  he  always 
inveftigated,  with  uncommon  care,  the  caufes  of  that  want 
of  fuccefs  j  and  in  this  way  deteded  many  fallacies,  as  well 
as  made  fome  important  difeoveries,  in  the  healing  art. 
deteded  theeaufe  of  failure,  common  to  all  the  operations  in 
ufe  for  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele,  and  was  enabled  to 
propofe  a  mode  of  operating,  in  which  that  event  can  with 
certainty  be  avoided.  He  afeertained,  by  experiments  and 
obfervations,  that  expofure  to  atmofpherical  air  Amply,  can 
neither  produce  nor  increafe  inflammation.  He  difeovered 
in  the  blood  fo  many  phenomena  conneded  with  life,  and  not 
to  be  referred  to  any  other  caufe,  that  he  confidered  it  as  alive 
in  its  fluid  ftate.  He  improved  the  operation  for  the  fiftula 
lachrymalis,  by  removing  a  circular  portion  of  the  os  unguis 
inftead  of  breaking  it  down  with  the  point  of  a  trochar.  He 
alfo  difeovered  that  the  gaftric  juice  had  a  power,  when  the 
ftomach  was  dead,  of  diffolving  it  j  and  gave  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  on  this  fubjed,  which  is  publiffied  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranladions. 

In  the  winter  1773,  he  formed  a  plan  of  giving  a  courfe  of 
ledures  on  the  theory  and  principles  of  furgery,  with  a  view 
of  laying  before  the  public  his  own  opinions  upon  that  fubjed. 
For,  two  winters  he  read  his  ledures  gratis  to  the  pupils  of 
St.  George’s  Hofpital ;  and  in  177J,  gave  a  courfe  for  money 
upon  the  fame  terms  as  the  other  teachers  in  the  different 
branches  of  medicine  and  furgery.  But  giving  ledures1  was 
always  particularly  unpleafant  to  him ;  fo  that  the  defire  of 
fubmitting  his  opinions  to  the  world,  and  learning  their 
general  eftimation,  were  fcarcely  l'ufficient  to  overcome  his 
natural  dillike  to  fpeaking  in  public.  He  never  gave  the  firft 
ledure  of  his  courfe  without  taking  30  drops  of  laudanum  to 
take  off  the  effeds  of  his  uneafinelL 

Comparative  anatomy  may  be  confidered  as  the  purfuit  ia 
which  Mr.  Hunter  was  conftantly  employed.  No  opportunity 
efcaped  him,  as  is  evident  from  the  various  accounts  of  the 
peculiar  ltrudure  of  different  animals  publiflied  in  the  Phi¬ 
lofophical  Tranfadions. 

In  January  1776,  Mr.  Hunter  was  appointed  furgeon- 
extraordinary  to  his  Majefty  j  and  in  the  fpring  he  gave  t<# 
the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the  beft  mode  of  recovering 
drowned  perfons. 

In  the  autumn  he  was  taken  extremely  HI,  and  the  nature 
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of  his  complaints  made  his  friends,  as  well  as  himfelf,  confider 
his  life  to  be  in  danger.  When  he  reflected  upon  his  own 
fitua'tion,  that  all  his  fortune  had  been  expended  in  his  pur- 
fuits,  and  that  his  family  had  no  provifion  but  what  ftiould 
arife  from  thefale  of  his  collection,  he  became  very  lblicitous 
to  give  it  its  full  value,  by  leaving  it  in  a  ftate  of  arrangement. 
This  he  accomplifhed  with  the  affiftance  of  Mr.  Bell,  an  in¬ 
genious  draughtfman  who  refided  in  his  houfe,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Home. 

In  1781  he  was  eledted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Gottenburg.  And  in  1782  he 
gave  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing  in 
Fiffi.  Befides  the  papers  which  he  prefented  to  that  learned 
body,  he  read  fix  CrooniOn  ledtures  upon  the  fubjedt  of 
-  Mufcular  Action,  for  the  years  1776,  1778,  1779,  J780, 
1781,  and  1782.  In  thefe  lectures  he  colledted  all  his  ob- 
fervations  upon  mufcles,  refpedting  their  powers  and  effedts, 
and  the  ftimuli  by  which  they  are  afledted  ;  and  to  thefe  he 
added'Comparative  Oblervations  upon  the  moving  Powers  of 
Plants.  Thefe  ledtures  were  not  publifhed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions,  for  they  were  withdrawn  as  foon  as  read, 
not  being  confidered  by  the  author  as  complete  dilfertations, 
but  rather  as  materials  tor  fome  future  publication. 

In  1783  he  was  chofen  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris ;  and  the  fame 
year  the  leafe  of  the  houfe  which  he  occupied  in  Jermyn-ftreet 
having  expired)  he  purchafed  the  leafe  of  a  large  houfe  on 
the  eaft-fide  of  Leicefter-lquare,  and  the  whole  lot  of  ground 
adjoining  to  Caftle-ftreet,  on  which  there  was  another  houfe. 
In  the  middle  fpace  between  the  two  houfes,  he  eredled,  at 
the  expence  of  3000I.  a  building  for  his  colledtion  ;  though, 
unfortunately  for  his  family,  the  leafe  did  not  extend  beyond 
24  years. 

In  the  building  formed  for  the  collection  there  was  a  room 
fifty-’two  feet  long,  by  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  lighted  from 
the  top,  and  having  a  gallery  all  round,  for  containing  his 
preparations.  Under  this  were  two  apartments  ;  one  for  his 
leCtures,  and  the  other,  with  no  particular  deflination  at  firft, 
but  afterwards  made  ufe  of  for  weekly  meetings  of  medical 
friends  during  the  winter.  To  this  building  the  houfe  in 
Caftle-ftreet  was  entirely  fubfervient ;  and  the  rooms  in  it 
were  ufed  for  the  different  branches  of  human  and  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Hunter  may  be  confidered  as  at  the 
height  of  his  chirurgical  career;  his  mind  and  body  were 
both  in  their  full  vigour.  His  hands  were  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  whatever  was  fuggelted  by  his  mind  ;  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  matured  by  former  experience.  Inftances  of  his 
extraordinary  fkill  are  numerous  and  well  known. 

Among  other  important  dilcoveries,  was  a  new  mode  of 
performing  the  operation  for  the  popliteal  aneurifm,  by  taking 
up  the  femoral  artery  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  with¬ 
out  doing  any  thing  to  the  tumor  in  the  ham.  The  fafety 
and  efficacy  of  this  mode  have  been  confirmed  by  many  fub- 
fequent  trials ;  and  it  mult  be  allowed  to  ftand  very  high 
among  the  modern  improvements  in  furgery. 

If  we  confider  Mr.  Hunter  at  this  period  of  his  life,  it 
will  afford  us  a  ftrong  picture  of  the  turn  of  his  mind, 
of  his  defire  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  his  unremitting 
•affiduity  in  profecuting  whatever  was  the  objeCt  of  his  at¬ 
tention. 

He  was  engaged  in  a  very  extenfive  private  praCtice ;  he 
ifvas  furgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hofpital ;  he  was  giving  a  very 
long  courfe  of  ledtures  in  the' winter;  he  was  carrying  on 
his  enquiries  in  comparative  anatomy  ;  had  a  fchool  of  prac¬ 
tical  human  anatomy  in  his  houfe;  and  was  always  employed 
in  fome  experiments  refpedting  the  animal  economy. 


He  was  always  lblicitous  for  fome  improvement  in  medical 
education  ;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  Dr.  fordyce,  inftituted 
a  medical  fociety,  which  he  allowed  to  meet  in  his  ledture- 
rooms,  and  of  which  he  was  cholen  one  of  the  patrons.  This 
fociety,  called  the  Lyceum  Mcdicum  l.ondweije,  under  his 
aulpices  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  has  acquired  confiderable 
reputation,  both  from  the  numbers  and  merits  of  its 
members. 

In  the  year  1786,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  Mr  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Mr.  Hunter  was  appointed  deputy  furgeon-general  to 
the  army.  He  now  publifhed  his  work  upon  the  Venereal 
Difeafe  ;  and  his  Oblervations  on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal 
Economy. 

In  the  year  1787,  his  colledtion,  which  had  been  the  great 
objedt  of  his  life,  both  as  a  purfuit  and  an  amufement,  was 
brought  into  a  ftate  of  arrangement ;  and  he  had  then  the 
fatisfadtion  of  fhewing  to  the  public  a  feries  of  anatomical 
fadts  formed  into  a  lyftem,  by  which  the  economy  of  animal 
life  wa's  illuftrated. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Adair,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1792,  Mr.  Hunter  was  appointed  infpedtor-general  of  ho- 
fpitals,  and  furgeon-general  to  the  army.  He  was  alfoeledted 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  In 
the  year  1791,  he  was  fo  much  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
office,  as  furgeon-general  to  the  army,  and  his  private  practice, 
that  he  had  little  time  to  beftow  upon  fcientific  objects;  but 
his  leilure  time,  fmall  as  it  was,  he  wholly  devoted  to  them, 
as  his  various  publications,  at  that  period,  evince. 

Earl’s  Court  to  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  retirement  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  profeffion  ;  but  in  no  refpedt  a  retreat  from 
his  labours  ;  there,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  carried  on  with 
lefs  interruption,  and  with  an  unwearied  perfeverance.  From 
the  year  1772,  till  his  death,  he  made  it  his  cuflom  to  fleep 
there  during  the  autumn  months,  coming  to  town  only  during 
the  hours  of  bufinefs  in  the  forenoon,  and  returning  to 
dinner. 

It  was  there  he  carried  on  his  experiments  on  digeftion,  on 
exfoliation,  on  the  tranfplanting  of  teeth  into  the  combs  of 
cocks,  and  all  his  other  inveftigations  on  the  animal  economy, 
as  well  in  health  as  in  difeafe.  The  common  bee  was  not 
alone  the  fubjedt  of  his  obfervation,  but  the  wafp,  hornet, 
and  the  lefs  known  kinds  of  bees,  were  alfo  objedts  of  his  at¬ 
tention.  It  was  there  he  made  the  feries  of  preparations  of 
the  external  and  internal  changes  of  the  filk  worm  ;  alfo  a 
feries  of  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  with  a  very  valuable  let  of 
drawings  of  the  whole  feries.  The  growth  of  vegetables  was 
alfo  a  favourite  fubjedt  of  enquiry,  and  one  on  which  he  was 
always  engaged  in  making  experiments. 

The  colledtion  of  comparative  anatomy  which  Mr.  Hunter 
has  left,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  great  objedt  of 
his  life,  mult  be-allowed  to  be  a  proof  of  talents,  affiduity, 
and  labour,  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  furprile 
and  admiration.  It  remains  an  unequivocal  teit  of  his  per¬ 
feverance  and  abilities,  and  an  honour  to  the  country  in  whole 
fchools  he  was  educated,  and  by  the  patronage  of  which  he 
was  enabled  on  fo  extenfive  a  fcale  to  carry  on  his  purfuits. 
In  this  collection  (now  poffefled  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London)  we  find  an  attempt  to  expofe  to  view  the 
gradations  of  Nature,  from  the  moft  limple  ftate  in  which  life 
is  found  to  exift,  up  to  the  moft  perfect  and  moft  complex  of 
the  animal  creation — man  himfelf. 

By  the  powers  of  his  art,  this  collector  has  been  enabled  fo 
to  expofe,  and  preferve  in  fpirits,  or  in  a  dried  ftate,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  animal  bodies  intended  for  fimilar  ufes,  that 
the  various  links  of  the  chain  of  perfection  are  readily  followed 
and  may  be  clearly  underftood. 

This  collection  of  anatomical  facts  is  arranged  according  to 
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the  ("objects  they  are  intended  to  illuftrate,  which  are  placed 
in  the  following  order  :  Firjl,  Farts  conftructed  for  motion. 
Secondly,  Parts  elfential  to  animals  refpecting  their  own  in¬ 
ternal  economy.  Thirdly,  Parts  fuperadded  for  purpofes 
connected  with  external  objects.  Fourthly,  Parts  for  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies  and  maintenance  or  fupport  of 
the  young. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  a  very  healthy  man  for  the  firft  forty  years 
of  hislife  ;  and,  if  we  except  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs  in 
•  the  year  1759,  occafioned'  molt  probably  by  his  attention  to 
anatomical  pnrfuits,  he  had  no  complaint  of  any  eonfequence 
during  that  period.  In  the  fpring  of  1769,  in  his  forty-firft 
year,  he  had  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout,  which  returned  the 
three  following  fprings,  but  not  thG  fourth  ;  and  in  the  fpring 
of  1773,  having  met  with  fornething  which  -Very  forcibly 
affected  his  mind,  he  was  attacked  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  w"ith  a  pain  in  the  ftomach,  attended  with  all  the  (ymp- 
toms  of  angina  peftoris.  In  the  life  of  him  prefixed  to  his 
Treatife  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-Shot  l Founds , 
the  reader  will  find  one  of  the  molt  complete  hi  (lories  of  that 
difeafe  upon  record.  Suffice  it,  in  this  place,  to  fay,  that  for 
twenty  years  he  was  fubject  to  frequent  and  fevere  attacks  of 
It,  which  however  did  not,  till  a  (Port  time  before  his  death, 
either  impair  his  judgment  or  render  him  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  operations  in  furgery.  “  In  autumn  1 790  (fays 
Mr.  Home),  and  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  1791,  he  had 
more  fevere  attacks  than  during  the  other  periods  of  the  year, 
butof  not  more  than  a  few  hours’  duration  :  in  the  beginning 
of  October  1792,  one,  at  which  I  was  prefent,  was  lo  violent 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  died.  On  October  the  16th, 
1793,  when  in  his  ulual  Hate  of  health,  he  went  to  St. 
George’-s  Hofpital,  and  meeting  with  fome  things  which 
irritated  his  mind,  and  not  being  perfectly  mafter  of  the  cir- 
cumftances,  he  withheld  his  lenliments;  in  which  date  of 
reltraint  he  went  into  the  next  room,  and  turning  round  to 
Dr.  Roberlfon,  one  of  the  phyficians  of  the  hofpital,  he  gave 
a  deep  groan  and  dropt  down  dead  ;  being  then  in  his  fixty- 
fiffh  year,  the  fame  age  at  which  his  brother.  Dr.  Hunter, 
had  died.” 

It  is  a  curious  cir'umftance,  that  the  firft  attack  of  thefe 
complaints  was  produced  by  an  affection  of  the  mind,  and 
every  future  return  of  any  eonfequence  arofe  from  the  fame 
caufe ;  and  although  bodily  exercife,  or  diftention  of  the 
ftomach,  brought  on  (lighter  affections,  it  ftill  required  the 
mind  to  be  affected  to  render  them  fevere ;  and  as  his  mind 
was  irritated  by  trifles,  thefe  produced  the  molt  violent  effects 
on  the  difeale.  His  coachman  being  beyond  his  time,  or  a 
fervant  not  attending  to  his  directions,  brought  on  the  fpafms, 
while  a  real  misfortune  produced  no  effect. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  of  a  lhort  ftature,  uncommonly  ftrong 
and  active,  very  compactly  made,  and  capable  of  great  bodily 
exertion.  His  countenance  v/as  animated,  open,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  deeply  impreffed  with  thoughtfulnefs. 
When  his  print  was  lhewn  to  Lavater,  he  faid,  “  That  man 
thinks  for  himlelf.”  In  his  youth  he  was  cheerful  in  his  dif- 
pofition,  and  entered  into  youthful  follies  like  others  of  the 
fame  age  ;  but  wine  never  agreed  with  his  ftomach;  fo  that 
after  fome  time  he  left  it  otf  altogether,  and  for  thelalt  twenty 
years  drank  nothing  but  water. 

His  temper  was  very  warm  and  impatient,  readily  provoked, 
and,  when  irritated,  not  eatily  Toothed.  Plis  difpotition  was 
candid,  and  free  from  relerve,  even  to  a  fault.  He  hated 
deceit ;  and  as  he  was  above  every  kind  of  artifice,  he  detefted 
it  in  others,  and  too  openly  avowed  his  fentiments.  His  mind 
v/as  uncommonly  active  -}  it  was  naturally  formed  for  invefti- 
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gation,  and  that  turn  difplayed  itfelf  on  the  nioft  trivial  occa¬ 
sions,  and  always  with  mathematical  exactnefs.  What  is 
curious,  it  fatigued  him  to  be  long  in  a  mixed  company 
which  did  not  admit  of  connected  converfation ;  more  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  life. 

He  required  lefs  relaxation  than  molt  other  men  ;  feldom 
deeping  more  than  four  hours  in  the  night,  but  almofl  always 
nearly  an  hour  after  dinner ;  this,  probably,  arofe  from  the 
natural  turn  of  his  mind  being  fo  much  adapted  to  his  own 
occupations,  that  they  were  in  reality  his  amufement,  and- 
therefore  did  not  fatigue. 

Though  he  fpoke  too  freely,  and  often  harfltly,  of  other 
practitioners  ;  in  private  practice  he  was  liberal,  fcrupuloufly 
honeft  in  faying  what  was  really  his  opinion  of  the  cafe,  and 
ready  upon  all  occalions  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance,  when¬ 
ever  any  thing  prefented  itfelf  which  he  could  not  comprehends 

HUS,  or  Hussu,  a  town  ofTurkey  in  Europe,  in  Moldavia, 
the  fee  of  a  Greek  bilhop.  Here  Peter  the  Great  made  peace- 
with  the  Turks.  It  is  utuate  on  the  Pruth,  70  miles  8.W. 
of  Bender.  Long.  28.  34.  E.  Lat.  46.  35.  N. 

HUSBANDRY  ( Encyc! .).  An  improvement  in  the  cul— 
ture  of  turnips,  by  the  nfe  of  the  drill  lately  invented  by 
Mr.  Jackfon,  is  fpoken  of  under  the  article  Turnip  in  this- 
SuFPLEMENT. 

HUSS1NGABAD,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  but  on  the  S  fide  of  the-Nerbudda,  and  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Nagpour,  the  eallern  divifion  of  the  Mahratta  empire.. 
It  is  140  miles  N.W.  of  Nagpour.  Long.  77.  54.  E.  Lat.. 
22.  42.  N. 

HUTTANY,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  in-, 
the  country  of  Vifiapour,  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vifiapour.- 
Long.  75.  6.  E.  Lat.  1  7.  5.  N. 

HUTTWIEL,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Bern,  and  23.  N.W.  of  Lucern. 

PIYDRABAD,  the  capital  of  Golconda,  in  the  Deccan  of 
Hindooftan,  feated  on  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Kiltna,  352: 
miles  N.  by  E.  or  Madras.  Long.  78.  51.  E.  Lat.  17.  12.  N. 

Hydrabad,  a  fort  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sindy,  and  the  refidence  of  a  Mahometan  prince,, 
who  is  tributary  to  the  king  of  Candahar.  It  is  fituate  on  the 
Indus,  not  far  above  the  head  of  the  Delta,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Nufferpour.  Long.  69.  30.  E.  Lat.  23.  29  N.. 

H  YDROPH  A\'/E,  in  natural  hiftory- :  a  genus  of  femi- 
pellucid  gems,  compofed  of  cryftal  and  earth  ;  the  latter  in¬ 
gredient  being  in  large  proportion,  and  mixed  im perfectly,, 
as  in  the  chalcedony  ;  and  giving  a  general  cloudinefs  or  mif- 
tinefs  to  the  ftone ;  but  of  fuch  an  imperfect  and  irregular 
admixture,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  a  polifh  like  the  chalcedony ; 
and  appearing  of  a  dulky  and  foul  furface  till  thrown  into 
water,  in  which  they  become  lucid  and  in  fome  degree  tranf- 
parent,  either  in  part  or  totally  ;  alfo  changing  their  colour, 
which  returns  to  them  on  their  being  taken  out  of  the  water. 
To  this  genus  belongs  the  oculus  bell  of  authors,  or  whitiftv 
grey  hydrophanes  variegated  with  yellow,  and  with  a  black 
central  nucleus;  and  the  oculus  mundi,  or  lapis  mutabilis, 
which  is  likewife  a  whitith  grey  kind  without  veins. 

HI  KES,  a  fpecies  of  blankets,  commonly  tiled  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Barbary.  They  confift  of  ajight  woollen  cloth, 
woven  by  women,  who  condudt  every  thread  with  their  fingers, 
and  without  thb  aid  of  a  (buttle.  This  manufa&ure  appears 
to  be  a  coarfe  kind  of  fhawl,  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
eaen  of  fuch  hykes  is  from  five  to  fix  yards  in  length,  and 
breadth  :  it  forms  the  whole  apparel  of  the  wretched  natives, 
and  lerves  them  as  a  covering  for  their  beds  during  ths 
night. 
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JAFFIERABAD,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  country  of  Berar,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aurungabad, 
and  60.  S.  of  Burhampour.  Long.  76.  25.  E.  Lat.  20. 
■*2.  N. 

JAGRSBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Helfe  Darmlladt,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Darmftadt. 

JALALABAD,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
-country  of  Cabul,  fituate  on  the  Kameh,  60  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Cabul. 

JALLINDAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital  of 
a  diftrift  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of  Lahore.  It  is 
30  miles  E.  of  Lahore.  Long.  74.  10.  E.  Lat.  30.  30.  N. 

JALONITZA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Walachia, 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name*/  95  miles  S.W.  of  Ifmail. 

JALOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  county 
of  Agimere,  65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cheitore.  Long.  7 3.  40. 
E.  Lat.  25.  15.  N. 

JAMES'S  POWDER  (Encycl.).  To  the  receipts  already 
given  for  making  this  valuable  preparation,  we  have  to  add 
that  of  Mr.  Chenevix,  for  preparing  it  by  precipitation,  by 
which  it  may  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  his  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Society,  this  ingenious  chemift  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  difcovery  : 

“  After  the  obfervations  and  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Pearfon,  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  Dr.  James’s  Powder, 
and  prefented  by  him  to  this  Society,  very  little  remained  to 
be  effected  or  defired,  towards  a  further  knowledge  of  the 
Jubjeft.  But  thofe  very  experiments  ferved  to  luggeft,  that 
the  mode  of  preparation  was  far  from  being  the  beft  that  the 
prefent  improved  ftate  of  chemical  knowledge  might  afford  ; 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  a  lefs  defebtive  compofition  might 
refult  from  a  procefs  more  conformable  to  fome  improvements, 
which  of  late  have  been  advantageoully  applied  to  pharma¬ 
ceutic  chemiftry. 

“  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that,  in 
delicate  experiments,  whether  analytical  or  fynthetical,  fire 
(that  potent  and  once  believed  to  be  univerfal  agent)  is  too 
precarious  in  its  means,  and  too.  uncertain  in  its  application, 
to  be  employed  with  full  and  conftant  fuccefs.  And,  if  it  is 
ilill  recurred  to,  the  advantage  of  promptnefs,  and  a  remnant 
of  ancient  cuftom,  are  the  principal  reafons.  But,  where 
other  methods  can  be  devifed  to  effedt  the  fame  combinations 
(and  the  humid  way  offers  many),  every  perfqn  converfant  in 
chemical  knowledge  will  allow  the  benefit  of  adopting  them. 
The  recent  improvement  in  the  mode  of  preparing  calomel, 
is  a  ftriking  example  of  fuch  falutary  correftions  being  fuc- 
cefsfully  introduced. 

“  A  few  obfervations  upon  the  formula  according  to  which 
Dr.  James’s  Powder,  or  the  Pulvis  Antimonialis,  is  prepared, 
and  upon  fome  properties  of  antimony,  will  place  this  af- 
fertion  in  a  more  prominent  point  of  view. 

“  In  order  to  prepare  this  powder,  we  are  told  to  take 
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equal  weights  of  bone  or  hartfliorn  fhavings  and  crude  anti¬ 
mony,  and  calcine  them  together,  at  a  high  temperature  :  in 
other  words,  to  take  phofphate  of  lime,  which  already  con¬ 
tains  a  great  excefs  of  lime,  and  add  to  it  an  oxide  of  anti¬ 
mony.  In  this  procefs,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  phof- 
phoric  acid  of  the  bone  or  hartfliorn  will  faturate,  not  only  the 
lime  with  which  it  was  originally  combined,  but,  in  addition 
to  it,  a  new  portion  of  metallic  oxide,  and  a  new  portion  of 
lime.  For,  what  little  fulphuric  acid  might,  during  the  pro¬ 
cefs,  have  been  formed  by  the  combuftion  of  the  fulphur  of 
the  crude  antimony,  is  dillipated,  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  that  to  wrhich  the  powder  is  expofed. 

“  Every  oxide  of  antimony  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  volatile  at  a  high  degree  of  heat ;  it  would  therefore  be 
hazardous  to  affert,  that  it  is  poffible  to  preferve  always  the 
fame  proportion  of  antimony,  whatever  care  may  be  employed 
in  directing  the  operation  ;  and  a  dillimilarity  in  the  chemical 
refult  mull  neceffarily  be  attended  with  uncertainty  in  the 
medical  application. 

“To  this  property  may  be  added  another,  no  lefs  con¬ 
ducive  to  error.  That  portion  of  oxide  of  antimony  which  is 
not  volatilized,  becomes,  in  a  great  meafure,  infoluble  in  all 
the  acids.  What  the  effect  of  the  gaftric  juice  may  be,  upon  a 
fubftance  which  refifts  the  action  even  of  mtro-muriatic  acid, 
it  is  not  my  purpofe  to  determine.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to 
fay,  that,  as  the  quantity  of  infoluble  matter,  in  a  given 
quantity  of  Dr.  James’s  Powder,  prepared  at  different  times, 
may  vary,  the  effect  of  any  dofe  alfo  may  differ,  according 
to  the  proportions  of  foluble  and  infoluble  matter. 

“  I  look  upon  it  as  a  fortunate  circumflance,  that  thofe 
experiments  and  obfervations  which  I  mentioned  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  paper,  exiffed  as  a  ftandard  to  which  I  might 
refer  my  own  attempts,  and  by  which  I  might  eftimate  their 
validity.  Dr.  Pearfon  has  proved  (as  by  my  own  experiments 
I  have  found),  that  in  Dr.  James’s  Powder  about  28  per  cent, 
refilled  the  a£lion  of  every  acid.  In  examining  fome  of 
the  Pulvis  Antimonialis  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  I 
found  the  average  quantity  of  infoluble  matter  to  be  about 
44  per  cent.  This  proportion,  however,  was  liable  to  con- 
fiderable  variation  *. 

“  The  powder  here  treated  of  is  denominated,  by  Dr. 
Pearfon,  a  triple  fait,  or  real  ternary  combination  of  a  double 
bafis  (lime  and  antimony),  with  phofphoric  acid.  What  I 
have  mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  acid  con¬ 
tained  in  bone  or  hartfhorn,  as  being  too  fmall  to  faturate  a 
new  portion  of  thefe  bafes,  may  throw  fome  doubts  upon  the 
poffibility  of  any  fuch  combination  in  the  prefent  cafe.  But 
I  have  made  fome  more  dire£t  experiments,  which  tend  to 
prove,  that  no  fuch  combination  does  exift. 

“  I  took  fome  white  oxide  of  antimony  (formerly  called 
Algaroth  Powder),  precipitated  by  water  from  muriate  of 
antimony,  and  heated  it  for  a  long  time  with  phofphoric  acid. 


*•  *  I  find,  from  the  information  of  feveral  medical  gentlemen,  that  the  Pulvis  Antimonialis  is  generally  confidered  as  ftrenger 
than  Dr.  James’s  Powder.  This  feems  rather  extraordinary,  when  we  confider  that  the  quantity  of  infoluble  matter  is  greater 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  j  and  would  almolt  lead  us  to  fufpeft  it  to  be  the  a&iye  part  of  the  medicine.” 
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I  decanted  the  Liquor,  and  wafiied  the  powder  that  remained. 
No  antimony  could  be  found  in  the  liquor;  nor  could  any 
traces  of  phofphoric  acid  be  detected  in  the  refiduary  oxide  of 
antimony.  I  t hen  took  a  folution  of  muriate  of  antimony, 
and  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts  :  into  one,  I  poured  ciil- 
tilled  water ;  and,  into  the  other,  a  folution  of  phofphate  of 
foda.  In' each  liquor,  a  copious  precipitate  was  formed; 
which  precipitates,  after  being  well  wa tiled,  were  dried.  The 
weight  of  both  was  the  fame  ;  whereas  it  is  evident  that,  had 
any  phofphoric  acid  been  combined  with  the  oxide,  there 
would  have  been  an  augmentation  of  weight  in  that  which 
was  precipitated  by  the  folution  of  phofphate  of  foda.  This 
precipitate  likewise,  upon  examination,  ga?e  no  traces  of 
phofphoric  acid.  From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  tha-t 
there  exills  no  combination,  which  can  be  denominated  a 
phofphate  of  antimony. 

e‘  To  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
powder  here  fpoken  of,  I  had  recourfe  to  feme  experiments 
of  Mons.  Berthollet.  By  detonating  fulphuret  of  antimony 
and  nitrate  of  potafh  in  a  crucible,  he  obtained  a  rnafs,  which 
he  reduced  to  powder,  and  wafiied  The  liquor  gave,  upon 
evaporation,  a  cryftalized  fait,  which  M  Berthollet  terms  an 
antmoniate  of  potajh.  I  never  could  fucceed  in  any  attempt 
to  form  a  fimiiar  combination  between  the  above  white  oxide 
©f  antimony  and  potafh,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  frnall  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygen  contained  therein,  compared  with  that  which 
is  combined  wjth  the  oxide  obtained  by  detonation.  I 
cannot  therefore  fay,  that  the  powder  in  queflion  i9,  in  any 
degree,  what  M.  Berthollet  would  call  an  antmoniate  of 
lime. 

“  But  be  the  Hate,  whether  of  mixture  or  of  combination, 
what  it  may,  my  purpofe  is  to  endeavour  to  produce  a  tub* 
fiance,  which,  from  its  more  certain  mode  of  preparation,  may 
be  more  equal  and  conftant  in  its  effeds. 

“  DiiTolve,  together  or  feparately,  in  the  leaf!  polTible  por¬ 
tion  of  muriatic  acid,  equal  parts  of  the  fore-mentioned  white 
oxide  of  antimony  and  of  phofphate  of  lime  *.  Pour  this 
folution  gradually  into  diltiilcd  water,  previoufly  alkalizated 
by  a  fulficient  quantity  of  ammonia.  A  white  and  abundant 
precipitate  will  take  place,  which,  well  wafhed  and  dried,  is 
the  febftitute  I  propofe  for  Dr.  James’s  Powder. 

“  The  theory  of  this  precipitation  is  fo  clear  and  fimple, 
that  it  does  not  require  any  comment.  It  may  be  ufeful, 
however,  to  thole  who  with  to  make  this  preparation,  to 
remark,  that  it  is  abfel utely  neceffary  that  the  folution  of 
phofphate  of  lime  and  of  oxide  of  antimony,  in  muriatic 
acid,  fhould,  aftPr  being  well  mixed,  be  poured  into  the  alka¬ 
line  liquor,  in  order  to  obtain  a  precipitate  'homogeneous 
throughout  the  operation.  For,  fhould  the  alkaline  liquor 
be  poured  into  the  acid  folution ,  the  water  of  the  former  would 
ad  upon  the  entire  mafs  of  oxide  of  antimony,  while  the 
alkali  would  precipitate  the  phofphate  of  lime  only  as  it 
faturated  the  acid  which  held  that  fait  in  folution  :  thus, 
precipitate  would  contain  more  antimony  in  the  beginning  ; 
and,  towards  the  end,  the  phofphate  of  lime  would  be  pre¬ 
dominant.  For  the  fame  reafon  too,  a  pure  alkali  is  pre¬ 


ferable  to  its  carbonate;  for  the  carbonic  acid  difengaged, 
would  retain  in  folution  a  portion  of  phofphate  of  lime. 

"  Whether  this  compofition  be  a  chemical  combination  or 
a  mixture,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but,  for 
the  reafons  above  mentioned,  in  fpeaking  of  Dr.  James’s 
Powder,  I  believe  it  to  be  merely  a  very  intimate  mixture. 
At  all  events,  it  mull  be  more  homogeneous  than  any  that 
can  be  prepared  in  the  dry  way.  It  is  entirely  foluble  in  every 
acid  that  can  difiolve  either  phofphate  of.  lime  or  oxide  of  an¬ 
timony  feparately ;  and  to  have  it  conftantly  and  uniformly 
the  ftrae.  no  lurther  addrefs  in  preparing  it  is  required,  than 
to  avoid  the  errors  I  have  mentioned. 

“  As,  after  fome  medical  trials  of  the  powder,  it  was  fug* 
gefted  to  me,  that  it  might  he  more  advantageous  to  render  it 
lbmewhat  ftronger,  I  prepared  another  portion,  by  taking 
two  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  but  one  of  phofphate  of 
lime,  and  precipitating  as  above  defcribed.  The  medicinal 
power  was  then  confiderably  increafed. 

“  Di.  James’s  Powder  is  a  medicine  which  has  been  fo  long 
In  ufe,  and  is  fo  defervedly  ranked  among  the  moft  valuable 
we  poflels,  that  every  attempt  to  render  the  procefs  for  pre¬ 
paring  it  more  fimple  and  more  certain,  mull  be  allowed  to  be 
of  fome  importance.  But,  whatever  reafon  there  was  to  think, 
by  arguing  upon- its  chemical  properties,  that  1  had  really  fuc- 
ceeded  in  improving  its  medicinal  virtues,  it  Hill  remained  to 
be  proved,  by  adual  experiment,  that  the  hoped-for  fuccefg 
was  not  merely  conjedural.  To  afeertain  this,  I  gave  fome 
of  my  powder  to  Dr.  Crichton,  Dr.  Babington,  and-  Mrv 
Abernethy  ;  gentlemen  whofe  extenfive  pra&ice  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  (kill  fefficiently  enabled  thorn  to  judge  of  its  medical 
properties.  They  all  concur  in  opinion,  that,  in  its  general 
efteds,  it  agrees  with  Dr.  James’s  Powder  and  the  Puhis 
Antimonialis ;  but,  that  it  is  more  mild,  and  confequently  may 
be  given  in  larger  quantities,  feldom  producing  naufea  or 
vomiting,  in  doles  of  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  grains.’1 

JAMSIO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Blekingen, 
32  miles  W.  of  Carlfcsona. 

JANVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Eure  and  Loire,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Chartres.  Long.  1.  47.  E. 
Lat.  48.  12.  N. 

JAO-TCHLOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-fi,  feated  on  the  river  Po,  which,  at  a  frnall  difiance, 
enters  the  lake  Pe-yang.  It  commands  feven  cities  of  the 
third  clafs. 

JAPAIIA,  a  fea-port  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Java, 
with  a  good  harbour.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  confiderable 
kingdom,  till  the  Dutch  made  themfelves  fhaflers  of  it  \  and 
now  they  have  a  colony  here,  and  a  confiderable  trade.  It 
is  253  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Batavia.  Long.  no.  45.  E.  Lat. 
6.  20.  S. 

JARISBERG,  a  town  of  Norway,  capital  of  a  diftrict 
abounding  in  mines,  in  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuys,  five  miles 
N.  of  Tonfburg.  Long.  10.  19.  E.  Lat.  58.  35.  N. 

JAULNAIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vienne,  fix  miles  N.  of  Poitiers.  Long,  o.  23.  E.  Lat.  46. 
41.  N. 


*  In  order  to  procure  the  phofphate  of  lime,  I  dilTolved  in  muriatic  acid  a  quantity  of  calcined  hone,  and  precipitated  by 
ammonia  in  its  Rate  of  greateft  caufticity.  By  this  means,  the  excefs  of  muriatic  acid,  which  held  in  folution  the  phofphate 
of  lime,  is  faturated,  and  the  phofphate  is  precipitated  ;  but  no  muriate  of  lime  is  decompoied,  if  the  ammonia  is  quite  free 
iron:  carbonic  acid.  This  is  the  molt  dired  method  of  obtaining  phofphate  of  lime  pure.  This  fait  is  not  decompofed,  as 
fome  have  aliened,  by  muriatic  acid,  but  merely  ditlblved  by  it.  I  have  been  induced  to  ftate  fully  thefe  particulars,  becaufc, 
from  the  beneficial  erfebts  of  this  fait  in  the  treatment  of  rachitis,  as  propofed  by  M.  Ronhomme  ( Aimaks  de  Chimic, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  1 1 3),  it  may  become  of  general  ufe.  The  oxide  of  antimony  1  obtained  by  precipitating,  by  water,  the  common 
butter  of  antimony  of  the  feops, 

"l  Vol.X.  9.  L 
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ICE-EOAT.  See  Tce-BoA?,  Supp. 

ICHTERHALTSEN.  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Gotha,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gotha.  Long.  11. 
r,  E.  Lat.  51. 48.  N. 

JCKWOR.TH,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on  Fri¬ 
day.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  priory,  and  feveral 
Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up.  It  is  13  miles  N.W.-of 
Ipfwich,  and  74.  N.N  E.  of  London.  Long.  1.  o.  E.  Lat. 
52.  22.  N. 

IDA,  Mount.  See  Candia.  __ 

Ida,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Ada,  in  Natolia  Proper, 
famous,  in  ancient  table,  for  the  judgment  ot  Paris,  and  for 
being  the  refort  of  the  grids  during  the  Trojan  war. 

IDANHA-LA-NUEYA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Beira,  3  miles  S.  W.  ot  Old  Idanha.  Long.  6.  i<i. 
W.  Lat.  39.  37.  N. 

1DANHA-LA-VELLA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Beira.  The  French  took  it  by  affault  in  1704.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Ponfnl,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Caitcl  Branco, 
and  20  NYV.  of  Alcantara.  Long.  6.  14.  W.  Lat.  39.  39.  N. 

IDRIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli,  and  in  the  county  of 
Goritz,  with  a  cable.  It  belongs  to  the  houfeof  Auftria,  and 
there  are  rich  quickfilver  mines  in  the  town  it  lei  f.  It  is  17 
miles  N.E.  of  Goritz,  and  25  N.  of  Tried:.  Long.  13.  52.  E. 
Lat.  46.  20.  N. 

IDSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wetearvia,  which  is  the 
refidence  of  a  branch  of  the  houfe  ot  Naffau,  to  whom  it 
belongs.  It  is  12  miles  N.E.  of  Mentz.  Long.  8.  23  E. 
Lat.  50.  2.  N. 

JEAN,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mofelle 
and  late  province  of  Lorrain.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sare, 
12  miles  W.  of  Deux-Ponts,  and  8  NYV.  of  Sarguemine. 
Long.  7.  12.  E.  Lat.  49.  16.  N. 

JEAN-D’ANGELY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Charcnte  and  late  province  ot  Saintonge,  with  a 
late  tine  Benedictine  abbey.  It  was  taken  from  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  in  1621,  by  Lewis  XIII.  who  demolifhed  the  fortifi¬ 
cations.  It  is  famous  for  its  brandy,  and  is  ieated  on  the 
river  Boutonnc,  on  which  are  two  powder-mills 5  13  miles 
N  E.  of  Saintes,  and  32  S.E.  of  Rochelle.  Long.  o.  20.  W. 
Lat.  43.  39.  N. 

JEAN-DE-LONE,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Cote  d’Or,  and  late  province  of  Burgundy,  feated  on 
the  river  Saone,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Dijon,  and  135  S.E.  of 
Paris.  Long.  5.  19.  E.  Lat.  47.  8.  N. 

JEAN-DE-LUZ,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  late  province  of  Bafques,  the  laft 
next  Spain,  with  a  harbour.  This  little  town  owes  its  opu¬ 
lence  to  the  cod  and  whale  fifhery.  It  is  l’eatcd  on  a  lmall 
river,  near  the  fea,  to  miles  N.E.  of  Fontarabia,  12  miles 
SYV.  of  Bayonne,  and  313  S.  by  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1  40. 
E.  Lat.  43.2 3.  N. 

JEAN-DE-MAUPiIENNE,  a  town  of  Savoy,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Maurienne,  in  a  valley  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a  bifhop’s  lee.  It  is  feated  on  the  liver  Arc,  15  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Montier,  and  25  N.E.  ot  Grenoble.  Long.  6.  20.  E. 
Lat.  45.  1  7.  N. 

JEAN-PIED-DE-PPRT,  St.  a  confiderable  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  late 
province  of  Lower  Navarre.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Nive, 
and  defended  by  a  good  citadel,  upon  an  eminence,  at  the 
entrance  of  thofe  paffages,  or  defiles,  in  the  Pyrenees,  which,  in 
this  country,  are  called  It  is  20  miles  S.E.  of  Bayonne, 

and  30  N.E. of  Pampeluna.  Long.  r.  33.  E.  Lat.  43.  12.  N. 

JKD,  a  river  of  Roxburghshire,  in  Scotland,  which  joins 
theTeviot,  a  little  below  Jedburgh,  at  a  place  where  the 


Marquis  of  Lothian  has  an  elegant  feat,  called  Mount 
Teviot ;  and  near  this,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river,  are  the 
beautiful  ruins  of.  an  abbey,  founded  by  King  David;  a  part 
of  which  ancient  pile  ftili  ferves  for  a  parilh  church.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river,  are  alfo  feveral  large  caverns,  which 
were  the  ftrong-holds,  or  hiding  places,  of  ancient  border 
warriors. 

JEGLTN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gers, 
eight  miles  N.N.W.  of  Audi,  and  13  S.  of  Condqm.  Long, 
o.  21.  E.  Lat.  43.  45.  N. 

JENA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thuringia, 
with  a  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the  Sala,  id  miles  S.E.  of 
Weimar,  and  25  S.E.  of  Erfurt.  Long.  12.  4.  E.  Lat.  51. 
2.  N. 

JEXTTZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Anhalt  Deffau,  fituate  on  the  Muldau,  two  miles  N.E.  of 
Deffau. 

JENITZA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Macedonia, 
fituate  on  a  lake  which  communicates  with  the  gulf  of 
Salonichi,  by  a  canal  12  miles  long.  It  is  24  miles  W.NYV. 
of  Salonichi. 

JENO,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  20  miles  S  of  Great 
Waradin,  and  48  N.E.  of  Segedin.  Long.  21.  5.  E.  Lat. 
46.  40.  N. 

JEREMIE,  a  town,  jurifdi£Hon,  and  cape,  on  the  fouthern 
peninfula  of  the  ifiand  of  St.  Domingo  The  town  is 
fituate  on  an  eminence,  in  a  fertile  foil,  particularly  excellent 
for  the  culture  of  coffee,  five  miles  W.  of  St.  Domingo. 
Long.  70.  14.  W.  Lat.  18.  18.  N. 

JERICHO, '“an  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Paleftine, 
built  by  the  Jebufites.  It  is  how  called  Herubi  by  the  Arabs, 
and  contains  only  a  few  wretched  huts,  where  fome  beg¬ 
garly  Arabs  refide.  It  is  five  miles  W.  of  the  river  Jordan, 
and  20  E.  by  N.  of  Jerufalem.  Long.  35.  30.  E.  Lat.  31. 
58.  N. 

Jericho,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  which  gives  name  to 
a  circle  or  divifion  of  the  duchy  cf  Magdeburg.  It  is  fituate 
on  the  Elbe,  32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg. 

JERMAH,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan.  It  is  diff 
tinguilhed  by  the  numerous  herds  of  fheepand  goats,  that  are 
feen  around  it ;  by  the  various  and  abundant  produce  of  the 
adjacent  fields  ;  and  by  the  numerous  and  majeliic  ruins,  that 
exhibit  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  clay-built  cottages,  inferip- 
tions  of  which  they  know  not  the  meaning,  and  vefiiges  of 
greatncYs  to  which  they  are  perfe&ly  indifterent.  Jermah  is 
60  miles  S.E.  of  Mourzook.  Long.  17.  17.  E.  Lat.  27. 
5-N. 

JLAK,  or  Jalak,  a  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  Nile,  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  the  ancient  Meroe.  Long.  34.  30.  E. 
Lat.  18.  48.  N. 

ILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eafiern 
Pyrenees,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Perpignan.  Long.  3.  3.  E.  Lat. 

42-  3. ;•  N. 

iLLER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  Tirol,  runs 
N.  through  Suabia,  palling  by  Kempten,  Memmingen,  and 
Kirchberg,  and  falls  into  the  Danube,  at  Trim. 

ILLESCAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  13  miles 
S.SYV.  of  Madrid,  and  13  N.N.E.  of  Toledo. 

ILLOCK,  a  itrong  town  of  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the 
Danube,  13  miles  from  Peterwaradin,  and  35  NYV.  of 
Belgrade.  Long.  20.  6.  E.  Lat.  45.  36.  N. 

ILM,  or  Stadt-ilm,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
county  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolftadt,  14  miles  S.  of  Erfurt. 

ILMEN,  a  lake  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  ofNovogo- 
rod,  about  forty-eight  miles  long,  and  twelve  to  eighteen  wide; 
Novogorod  is  lituated  near  it.  Long.  34.  o.  E.  Lat.  38.  o.  N. 
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ILMINSTER,  a  town  In  Somcrfetffiire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday  ;  feated  in  a  dirty  bottom,  among  hills,  26  miles 
S.  W.  of  Wells,  and  13  7  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  2  54.  W. 
Lat.  50.  55.  N. 

ILSLEY,  or  East  Ilslky,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  with  a  weekly  market  on  Wednefday  :  14 
miles  N.W-.  of  Reading,  and  53  W.  of  London.  Long  1. 
12.  W.  Lat.  5 1.  32.  N. 

ILST,  or  Ylst,  a  town  in  the  Rate  of  Friefland,  defended 
by  a  ditch  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  river  Weymer  :  12 
miles  N.E.  Stavercn,  and  five  S.E.  Bolfwacrt. 

ILSTROP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft 
Gothland:  27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gotheborg.  Long.  it.  51. 
E.  '  Lat.  57.  23.  N. 

ILTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Lunenburg  :  fixteen  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Zell. 

ILTZrTOFEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  in  the  territory  of  Halle:  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Halle. 

IMBRO,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  moun¬ 
tainous  and  woody,  with  plenty  of  game:  it  is  about  20 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  five  villages,  two  of  which 
are  defended  by  cafiles.  Long.  23.44.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  40. 10.  N. 

IMENSTADT,  a  town  of  Suabia,  20  miles  E.  of  Lindau. 
Long.  10.  20.  E.  T  at.  47.  35.  N. 

IMMENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  HelTe  Caftd,  eight  miles  N.N.W.  of  Caflel,  and 
16  N.E.  of  Naumburg. 

IMMENSTADT,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  county  of 
Konigfegg,  fituate  on  a  fmall  river,  which  foon  after  falls 
into  the  Il.ler,  12  miles  S.  of  Kempten,  and  14  S.E.  of  Ifny. 

INDAPOUR,  a  Tea-port  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra.  .Long.  100.  50.  E.  Lat.  r.  30.  S: 

INDEN  HOTUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Manteheou  Tartars,  where  they  began  to  eftablifh 
their  empire  over  China.  It  is  420  miles  E. N.E.  of  Pekin. 
Long.'i24.  36.  E.  Lat.  41.  46.  N. 

INDIGO  ( Ena/cl. ).  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
Memoir  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Indigo-plant,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  Indigo,  read  by  Citizen  Brulley,  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Lyceum  of  Arts,  in  Paris.  1 

“  Indigo,”  fays  he,  “  is  known  to  be  a  precipitated  fecula, 
dried  and  reduced  into  a  folid  mafs,  light,  brittle,  and  of  aN 
very  deep  azure  colour.  This  fubftance  is  of  great  utility  in 
the  arts.  A  great  confumption  is  made  of  it  in  dyeing,  paint¬ 
ing.  bleaching,  and  other  procefles  of  different  manufactures. 

“  The  vegetable  which  produces  this  colouring  fecula  is 
termed  the  indigo-plant,  indigo-fera.  It  is  of  the  genus  of 
the  polypetal  plants,  of  the  family  of  the  leguminous,  and 
has  much  refemblance  with  the  Galegas. 

“  There  are  twenty-feven  fpecies  of  indigo-plants.  To 
enumerate  their  differences  and  deferibe  their  botanical  cli'a- 
raCters  would  be  iuperfiuous.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  direft 
our  attention  to  the  rnoft  interefting  fpecies,  namely,  that 
which  yields  the  belt  indigo.  It  is  termed  indigo -franc , 
indigo-Jero  ani/.  It  is  indigenous  in  America  ;  and  is  culti¬ 
vated  with  fuccefs  in  the  Southern  parts  of  this  country,  and 
in  the  Antilles.  In  thefe  ifland?  is  found  a  varietv  of  the  beft. 
fpecies  of  indigo,  which  grows  to  twice  the  height  of  the  in¬ 
digo-franc.  It  is  termed  the  wild  indigo- plant  or  maron. 

“  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  French  cohmies  in  the 
Antilles,  where  fine  indigo  is  prepared,  the  feed  of  the  indigo- 
frant  is  purpofely  mixed  with  that  of  the  indigo-maron,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  confiderable  and  better  product.  The 
purpofes  for  which  this  mixture  is  made,  as  well  as  all  the 
operations  belonging  to  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo-plant, 
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are  related  in  a  detailed  memoir  that  has  been  laid  before  the 
Lyceum  of  Arts.  For  the  prefent  we  fhall  confine  ourfclves 
to  giving  an  account  of  an  ellenlial  improvement  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  indigo. 

“  It  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  with  aftonifhment,  that 
though  indigo  has  been  manufactured  during  the  fpace  ©f 
nearly  a  century,  its  preparation  (till  confifts  in  lucb  imperfedt 
approximations,  that,  even  with  the  befV  manufacturer,  ge¬ 
nerally  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  to  the  number  of  twenty-five 
tubs  fail,  out  of  a  hundred  which  he.  undertakes.  Sometimes 
even,  either  owing  to  want  of  experience  or  the  contrarieties 
of  temperature,  a  much  larger  number  of  tubs  fail,  and  ruin 
the  proprietor,  who  reckons  upon  large  profits  :  hence  in  part 
arifes  the  high  price  of  indigo. 

“  But  ffiould  the  proprietor  of  indigo-plants  be  ftcured, 
by  means  of  a  certain  procefs,  againft  the  danger  of  lofing 
the  fruits  of  his  expence  and  labour,  he  would  then  be  able 
to  fell  his  indigo  at  a  cheaper  rate.  This  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  confequently  to 
the  commerce  ot  France. 

“  This  great  advantage  France  will  at  ffime  future  period 
be  able  to  enjoy,  and  fl-te  will  owe  it  to  the  labours  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  one  of  the  colonial  proprietors  of  St.  Domingo, 
who  is  at  pfefent  in  France,  and  one  of  the  free  aflbeiates  of  the 
Lyceum  of  Arts,  I  moan  Citizen  Nazon.  Judicious  obferv- 
ations  and  a  long  courfe  of  experience  have  convinced  him 
that  it  is  poftible  to  enfurc  the  fuccefs  of  all  the  tubs  of  indigo. 

“  In  order  to  obtain  this  colouring  fubftance,  the  indigo- 
plant  is  cut  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  maturity.  The  whole 
is  put  to  macerate  in  a  bafin  of  brick-work,  which  is 
termed  the  tub  ( cure j.  Its  dimenfions  are  generally  twelve  feet. 

“  To  bring  the  maceration  to  its  ultimate  point,  requires 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  and  even  thirty-fix  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmolphere  at  the  time 
when  the  operation  is  performed  ;  it  is  alio  necetfary  to  take 
into  confideration  the  quality  of  the  indigo-plant,  the  nature 
of  the  foil  that  has  produced  it,  and  that  of  the  water  in  which 
it  is  immerfed. 

“  The  firft  indication  from  which  it  is  judged  that  the  ma¬ 
ceration  begins  to  approach  its  ultimate  point,  is  the  finking 
of  the  feum,  which  elevates  itfelf  in  the  fpace  of  about  half 
a  foot,  which  has  been  left  empty  in  the  tub,  including  the 
plants.  When  this  feum  has  become  a  kind  of  cruft  of  a 
copper-blue  colour,  the  moment  is  concluded  to  be  near  at 
hand,  at  which  the  plants  will  be  lufficiently  macerated. 
However  this  indication  is  infuffieient  and  often  even  falla-. 
eious.  There  is  another  upon  which  greater  reliance  is 
placed  :  it  confifts  in  drawing  off  a  (mail  quantity  of  the 
water  by  means  of  a  cock  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tub. 
It  is  received  into  a  (ilver  cup,  and  it  is  obferved  whether  the 
fecula  tends  to  precipitate  itfelf  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup  : 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  concluded  that  the  plants  have  at¬ 
tained  that  degree  of  maceration  which  is  requifite  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  indigo  from  them. 

“  Such  was  the  procefs  moft  generally  praftifed  ;  but  it  too 
often  gave  rife  to  error.  To  avoid  this  we  have  a  lure  means, 
which  confifts  in  accurately  oblerving  the  water  contained  in 
the  cup  :  five  or  fix  minutes  after  it  has  been  poured  into  it, 
it  forms  round  the  fides  of  the  cup  a  ring  or  edge  of  fecula, 
which  at  firft  is  of  a  green  colour  and  afterwards  becomes 
blue.  As  long  a*  the  maceration  has  not  yet  been  carried  to 
the  proper  pitch,  this  ring  detaches  itfelf  with  difficulty  from 
the  fides  of  the  cup.  But  at  laft  it  is  feen  to  precipitate  and 
concentrate  itfelf  at  the  bottom  of  the  veil'd,  always  towards 
the  centre,  under  the  water,  which  has  become  limpid,  though 
with  a  yellowifh  tinge. 
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“  When  thefe  appearances  are  obferved,  they  infallibly  in¬ 
dicate  the  fuccefs  of  this  firft  operation.  The  water  is  then 
drawn  off  into  a  fecond  batin  or  tub,  placed  beneath  the  firft. 
This  fecond  tub  is  termed  battcrie,  as  its  ufe  is  for  beating 
the  water  itill  charged  with  the  fecula.  In  order  that  it  may 
leparate  quickly,  it  is  agitated.  This  operation  is  performed 
either  by  the  labour  of  the  hands,  or  by  means  of  a  mill. 
It  is  of  effential  confequence  not  to  agitate  it  for  too  great  a 
length  of  time  :  exceilive  agitation  mixes  anew  the  fecula 
•with  the  water,  from  which  it  does  not  feparate  any  more, 
and  the  tub  fails.  Inftead  of  indigo,  we  obtain  nothing  but 
muddy  water. 

“  This  latter  inconvenience  may  eafily  be  obviated  by  a 
little  attention.  When  we  have  difcovered  that-the  fecula  is 
fufficiently  united,  we  draw  off’  the  water  from  the  battene 
into  a  third  and  fmaller  bafin,  which  is  termed  the  diablotin. 
We  then  find  the  bottom  of  the  batterie  covered  with  a  very 
liquid  blue  pafte  ;  this  is  received  into  bags  of  coarfe  linen 
cloth,  ot  the  form  of  inverted  cones,  which  lb  fie  r  the  watery 
part  to  run  off.  Thefe  bags  are  afterwards  emptied  of  their 
contents  upon  tables  in  the  drying  rooms,  where  this  blue 
pafte  is  kneaded,  and  after  it  lias  acquired  a  denfer  confidence, 
it  is  fpread  out  and  cut  into  fmall  fquares,  in  order  that  it  may 
dry  the  fooner.  The  manufacture  of  the  indigo  is  now  com¬ 
pleted,  and  it  is  foon  after  fufficiently  dry  to  be  introduced 
into  commerce. 

“  I  omit  the  details  contained  in  a  longer  memoir,  of 
which  I  confine  myfelf  to  giving  an  extraft.  What  was  of 
importance  to  be  made  known,  is  that  there  exifts  a  certain 
procefs,  by  following  which  one  may  be  fecure  againft  failure 
in  the  manufacture  of  indigo. 

“  Experience  has  thewn  that  this  procefs  has  never  failed 
of  complete  fuccefs  ;  of  this,  more  than  1500  tubs  of  indigo 


manufaftured  in  different  parts  of  St.  Domingo,  have  fur- 
nifhed-  the  proofs.” 

INDUSTRY.  The  following  extraft  from  an  account  of 
a  Society,  for  the  promotion  ofinduftry ,  in  the  county  of 
Effex,  by  John  Conyers,  efq.  appears  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  &c. 

In  November,  1794,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Epping  in 
Effex,  to  take  into  confideration  a  propofal  for  the  promotion 
of  induftry  in  that  neighbourhood*.  An  affociation  was 
formed  of  fourteen  pariffies,  the  parochial  fubfeription  being 
agreed  to  be  one  per  cent  on  their  rates,  and  that  of  indivi¬ 
duals  not  more  than  five  {hidings  each.  This,  with  a  few 
benefaftions,  produced  in  179^,  the  fum  of  1 54I.  which  was 
purpofed  to  be  fet  apart  as  a  fundf  for  giving  annual  prefents 
of  clothing  to  thofe  children  who  ffiould  produce  the  beft  fpe- 
cimens  offinduftry ;  and  fums  of  money,  not  exceeding  1  cl. 
each,  for  any  fuch  young  perfon  on  their  going  to  appren- 
ticeftiip,  or  fervice,  or  being  married,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  annual  prizes  fuch  young  peribns  fhould  have  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  alfo  rewards  in  money  to  poor  peribns  who  had 
brought  up  four  or  more  children  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
without  parifti  relief,  and  to  overfeers  who  fhould  diftlnguiflr 
themfefves  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  and  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  poor.  The  fociety  at  the  fame  time  took  mea- 
fures  for  having  work-rooms  and  teachefs  provided  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pariffies,  and  fpinning  wheels  and  a  fupply  of  work 
for  the  poor  at  their  own  houfes ;  and  alfo  for  enfuring  to 
them  that  they  ffiould  be  paid  by  their  pariffies  the  full 
price  X  of  their  work ;  which,  though  making  a  difference  of  only 
three  pence  or  four  pence  in  the  pound,  and  being  a  very 
trifling  expence  to  the  parifh,  was,  neverthelefs,  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  received  it,  a  very  powerful  reward  and  encou¬ 
ragement. 


*  The  plan  alluded  to  “  was  founded  on  one  of  the  wifeft  and  mod  humane-laws,  which  this  country  has  to  boaft  of ;  and 
which  was  palled  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  the  poor. 
The  object  of  this  aft  was,  not  merely  to  relieve  the  indigent,  but  to  prevent  indigence  itfelf.  It  was  calculated  not  only  to 
guard  againft  poverty  and  diftrefs,  but  againft  vice  and  immorality  alfo.  It  regarded  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  corporeal 
welfare  of  thole  whom  it  profefled  to  proteft.  He  could  not  avoid  obferving  the  fuperiority  of  the  aft  juft  mentioned,  over 
tome  of  the  afts  which  have  been  fince  palled  for  the  regulation  of  the  poor;  afts  which  permitted  pariffies  to  farm  their 
poor  to  governors  <f  work/ioufcs  (whole  interejl  it  was  to  make  as  great  a  profit  of  them  as  poffible),  and  to  affix,  badges  to  the 
clothes  of  beggars.  Thefe  regulations  bad  indeed  made  it  painful  to  indigent  perfons  of  any  fenfibility  to  apply  for  relief, 
which  the  infirmities  and  calamities,  incident  to  human  nature,  rendered  neceflary  for  them;  but  neither  of  thefe  meafures 
had  reduced,  or  was  likely  to  reduce,  the  number  of  the  poor,  or  to  cerreft  the  profligacy  of  their  manners.” 

j  The  reader  is  referred  for  further  particulars,  to  a  printed  account  of  the  inftitution,  publiffied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society,  and  fold  by  Cadell  and  Davies  in  the  Strand. 

X  The  poor,  who  might  othenvife  be  inclined  to  fpin  yarn,  labour  under  great  difeouragement,  arifing  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  paid  for  their  work  when  finifhed.  The  ffiop-keeper  of  whom  they  get  their  yarn,  profeffes  to  pay  them 
at  the  rate  of  a  penny  per  hank  ;  but,  when  the  work  is  returned  to  him,  he  dedufts  three  pence  or  four  pence  (or  in  cafes 
when  the  trade  has  been  flack,  five  pence)  from  every  pound  of  wool  fpun.  This  is  confidered  as  the  woolftapler.’s  profit. 
Thus  an  indifferent  fpinner,  who  makes  but  twelve  or  perhaps  ten  hanks  of  a  pound  of  yarn,  gets  but  eight  pence  or  fix 
p.-nce  for  her  work.  Rut  this  is  not  the  only  difeouragement.  The  ffiop-keeper  makes  a  favour  of  fupplying  her  with  yarn, 
and  will  not  fupply  her  with  any,  unlefs  fhe  will  content,  not  only  to  take  out  in  ffiop  goods  the  amount  of  what  ffie  earns 
by  fpinning,  but  will  engage  to  purchafe  of  him  alone  fuch  neceffaries  for  her  family  as  his  ffiop  will  furniffi.  By  thefe  means 
flie  is  precluded  from  laying  out  her  money  at  any  other  ffiop,  where  ffie  thinks  flie  could  get  articles  of  a  better  quality,  or  at 
a  cheaper  rate  ;  and  is  obliged  to  fwbmit  to  any  impofition,  which  a  griping  ffiop-keeper  may  lay  upon  her. — The  committee 
of  induftry  in  Effex,  confidering  their  fund  as  infufficient  for  the  purpofeof  relieving  the  poor  from  this  oppreffion,  by  pay¬ 
ing  them  the  full  price  of  their  work,  has  recommended  the  plan  to  pariffies.  In  that  of  Chipping  Ongar,  by  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herringham  and  feme  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parifti,  this  plan  has  been  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  and  has  produced  a  very  good  effeft.  The  parifti  procures  a  flock  of  wool  from  a  woiited  maker  :  this  is  depofited  at 
the  workhoufe ;  and  the  poor,  upon  application  to  the  perfon  who  has  the  management  of  this  bufinefs,  obtain  from  him  .a 
ticket ;  which  being  taken  to  the  miftrefs  of  the  workhoufe,  flie  delivers  the  wool,  and  files  the  ticket.  The  work,  when 
jiaiffied,  is  carried  to  the  perfon  who  gave  the  ticket,  and  he  immediately  makes  a  payment  in  money,  dedubling  (for  the 
prefent)  four  pence  for  every  pound  of  work.  This  is  done  merely  to  prevent  carelefsnefs  in  fpinning,  or  frauds  in  reeling  ; 
and  the  groats  lb  dedufted  are  withheld,  till  the  whole  flock  of  wool  is  returned  to  the  manufacturer,  where  every  fpinnet’s 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  fociety  on  the  31ft  of  December, 

1795,  there  were  52  children  candidates  for  prizes,  as  fpin- 
ners  and  knitters;  and  21  parents,  who  had  brought  up  four 
or  more  children  in  lawful  wedlock  without  parifh  relief. 
The  parents  received  donations,  not  exceeding  two  guineas 
each,  varied  according  to  the  number  of  their  children,  and 
other  circumftances  :  and  3 1  of  the  children  received  prefents 
in  clothing,  not  exceeding  twenty  (hillings  each,  according 
to  their  diif'erent  merits.  They  alfo  received,  with  the  pre¬ 
miums,  certificates  of  good  behaviour,  which  they  confider  as 
marks  of  diftinCtion,  and  of  which  they  will  feel  the  benefit 
through  life. — In  the  enfuing  year,  an  equal  number  of  pa¬ 
rents  received  donations,  on  account  of  the  families  they  had 
brought  up ;  and  clothing,  to  the  amount  of  3 61.  15s.  was 
given  to  37  children,  who  had  then  produced  the  fpecimens 
of  induttry,  in  fpinning,  knitting,  and  plain  needle-work. — 
In  the  prefent  year  (Jan.  1798),  donations  of  clothing  have 
been  made  to  61  induftrious  children  to  the  amount  of  31I. 
13s.;  and  to  parents,  the  fum  of  23I.  12s.  6d.  on  account 
of  the  families  which  they  have  brought  up. 

This  eftablilhment,  formed  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowyer  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  rendered  fuccefs- 
ful  by  the  great  attention  given  to  it  by  the  truftees  of  the 
different  diftridts,  requires  very  little  comment.  It  is  obvious 
that  its  operation,  by  the  moll  pleading  and  acceptable  means, 
thofe  of  encouragement  and  attention,  muit  be  to  increafe 
the  induttry  and  good  habits  of  the  poor  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  greatly  to  improve  the  riling  generation.  The  do¬ 
nations  may  appear  fmall  to  thofe  who  have  not  fufficiently 
attended  to  the  circumftances  of  the  labouring  poor,  to  learn 
that  the  very  trilling  rewards,  given  with  kindnejh ,  in  a  clijin- 
terejied  and  honourable  way,  and  unincumbered  with  any  hu¬ 
miliating  condition,  will  do  wonders  in  exciting  the  induflry 
and  economy  of  the  cottager  ;  and  in  attaching  him,  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude  and  afte&ion,  to  thofe  who  feel  luffi- 
ciently  the  obligation  of  their  oicn  duty,  to  become  the  friends 
and  benefactors  of  the  poor. — We  cannot  omit  taking  this 
opportunity  to  obferve,  that  every  mealure  of  this  kind  lhould 
be  fo  framed  and  conducted,  that  the  motives  may  not 
merely  efcape  the  guilt  of  being  interejled,  but  be  exempt 
from  the  dif credit  ot'  being  fvfpected. 

In  April,  1796,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lewifiiam 
was  called,  for  the  purpofe  of  letting  up  a  lchool  of  induttry, 
for  the  children  of  that  parith.  The  fubferibers  came  to  a 
refolution  to  prepare  accommodations  for  the  reception  of  60 
children,  and  the  houfe  was  opened  on  the  30th  of  May, 

1796. 

The  thiidren  are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  fub- 
feribers,  and  by  order  of  the  committee.  In  fu miner  the 
lchool  is  open  from  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  fix  at  night, 
and  in  winter  during  the  hours  of  daylight ;  but  the  children1 
have  ufually  finilhed  their  talk  by  twrn  o’clock  ;  they  then  go 
away,  unlcfs,  which  is  the  xafe  with  fome  of  them,  they 
prejer  to  work  additional  hours  on  their  own  account.  They 


receive  two  meals  a-day,  a  breakfaft  and  a  dinner;  one  hour 
being  allowed  at  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  at  breakfaft.  They 
are  employed  in  fpinning,  winding,  and  knitting;  and  one 
boy  in  weaving.  The  prefent  weaver  is  an  aCtive  boy,  not 
ten  years  of  age:  his  predeceftor  had  been  employed  but  a 
very  little  time,  before'  he  had  an  offer  of  a  permanent  en¬ 
gagement  at  a  cotton  mill.  In  rotation  they  all  receive  lef- 
fons  in  reading.  The  children’s  weekly  maintenance  is  efti- 
mated  at  is.  6d.  per  head';  and  where  they  earn  more  in  any 
week  (as  fome  do  6cl.  a-week,  and  fome  is.)  they  are  paid, 
and  carry  home  the  overplus.  One  little  boy  (who  came 
from  the  work-houfe  with  but  a  bad  character,  but  who  now 
pofteffes  a  very  good  one)  earns  not  lefs  than  an  extra  (hil¬ 
ling  a-week  ;  he  has  during  the  laft  month,  put  into  the 
mailer’s  hands,  in  trull:  for  him,  the  fum  of  5s.  In  the  cafe 
of  the  parilh  children,  who  are  entirely  maintained  at  the 
parilh  expence,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  certain  allowance  ; 
but  they  are  rewarded  according  to  their  induftry  and  good 
behaviour.  It  -is  however  in  contemplation  to  make  them 
a  certain  allowance  ;  probably  a  fixth  of  their  weekly 
earnine's. 

Spinning  wheels  are  lent,  and  materials  are  furnifhed  at 
home,  for  any  of  the  adult  inhabitants  of  the  parilh,  who 
with  employment ;  and  they  are  paid  for  their  work  upon 
delivery.  A  fuit  of  clothes,  made  of  the  cloth  and  camblet 
of  their  own  manufacture,  is  yearly  given  to  each  of  the  child¬ 
ren,  who  attend  the  fchool,  as  a  reward  for  their  good  be¬ 
haviour,  and  to  enable  them  to  appear  decently  and  regu¬ 
larly  at  church  on  Sundays. 

In  the  infancy  of  a  manufacture,  there  is  neceffarily  a  lots 
from  the  wafte  of  raw  materials.  In  the  prefent  inllance  it 
mult  be. admitted,  that  very  little  profit  accrued  from  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  children,  during  the  firft  fix  months  :  but  for  the 
next  half-year,  the  profit  was  gradually  increafing  ;  and  it 
advanced  fo  much,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  1797,  the  net  profit  of  the  manufactory  had  amount¬ 
ed  to  55I. — That  profit  may  be  fairly  Hated  at  look  a-yeac 
in  future.  The  fchool  of  induftry  now  fupplies  the  parifh. 
work-houfe  with  moll  of  their  articles  of  clothing :  befides 
which,  a  Hock  of  knitted  (lockings,  and  of  camblets  and 
worded,  is  kept  in  the  warehoufe,  to  be  fold  by  wholelale  and 
retail.  The  demand  for  them  has  been  gradually  increafing  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  have  found  their  advantage  in  the  purchale 
of  them. 

•  The  weekly  expence  of  the  family,  upon  an  average,  is  3d. 
a-head  per  day  ;  including  the  *  20  pari  fit  children,  and  the 
mailer  and  miftrefs  and  their  two  children,  who  have  their 
three  meals  a-day,  and  lodge  in  the  houfe.  For  each  of  the 
parilh  children  the  eftablilhment  is  allowed  the  fum  of  3s. 
a-week  ;  which  is  near  50I.  a-year  lefs  than  the  expence  of 
merely  feeding  them  in  the  work-houfe,  during  the  preceding 
year. 

The  following  is  a  pretty  correCt  efiimate  ©f  the  expencog. 
and  receipts  of  the  eftablilhment. 


work  is  ticketed  with  her  name. — Upon  receiving  the  approbation  of  the  manufacturer  as  to  the  work,  the  fpinners  are  paid 
their  groats ;  and  far  from  complaining  of  their  being  withheld  in  the  firft  inftauce,  they  exprefs  a  latisfaClion  at  having  “  a 
lump  of  money”  as  they  call  it,  to  lay  out  in  clothing.  The  account  is  kept  as  lollows  : 


Names. 

Work 

illued. 

When  iffued. 

When 

returned. 

No.  of 
nanks. 

Money 

paid. 

Groats 

due. 

M.  Weft  wood. 
Ami  Smith. 

3  lb. 

4  lb. 

Mar.  13,  1798. 
Mar.  16,  1798. 

Mar.  19. 
Mar.  21. 

30 

48 

2s.  od. 
2s.  8d. 

3 

4 

*  This  number  occalionaily  varies  ;  there  have  been  23  in  the  fchool  at  a  time  :  but  the  number  will  probably  be  much 
Iiefi. 
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PAYMENTS.  £.  s. 

Maintenance  of  the  family,  clothing,  &c.  -  Jjo  o 

Wages  of  matter  and  mi  ft  refs  ;  10s.  per  week.  He 
is  extremely  •well  acquainted  with  every  procefs  in  the 
•woollen  manufacture  -  -  26  o 

School  miftrefs ;  who  teaches  the  children  to  read  3  o 
Rent  of  the  houfe,  and  the  wooden  building  behind. 

It  was  a  blackfmit/is-  Jhop,  but  is  now  the  fchool 
and  work-room  -  -  -  13  10 

Infurance  -  -  1  o 

Mr.  Hall,  the  manager,  who  does  not  live  in  the 
houfe,  but  attends  occafionally.  He  pur  chafes  the 
prov-ifions  and  materials  for  the  work,  and  provides • 
a  fale  for  the  articles  of  manufacture  -  30  o 

Incidents,  gratuity  to  the  fecretary,  &c.  -  26  10 


RECEIPTS. 

Parifh  rents  appropriated  to  the  inftitution 
Allowance  for  20  parifh  children,  at  3s.  a-weel 
Profits  of- manufactory  per  annum  ;  fuppofed 


Deficiency  in  the  infancy  of  the  eftabliftiment,  to 
be  made  good  by  fubfeription 


35° 

0 

60 

0 

0 

ICO 

0 

316 

0 

3  4 

0 

£■  35°  0 

There  are  48  perfons,  including  the  mafter  and  miftrefs 
and  their  two  children,  who  breakfaft  and  dine  regularly  in 
the  houfe.  The  table  of  diet,  and  quantities  allowed  for 
them,  which  are  quite  as  much  as  they  wifli,  are  as  follows  : 
Monday.  Breakfaft.  Rice  milk  ;  made  of  4  lb.  of  rice,  1  lb. 

of  flour,  1  lb.  of  fugar,  and  4  quarts  of  milk. 
———Dinner.  »olb.  of  beef,  and  a  peck  of  potatoes, 
with  171b.  of  bread. 

Xuefday.  Breakfaft.  Broth  and  13  lb.  of  bread. 

- Dinner.  Boiled  rice;  confifling  of  13  lb,  of  rice, 

i-^lb.  of  fugar,  and  3  quarts  of  milk. 

Wednefday.  Same  as  Monday. 

Thurfday.  Same  as  Tuefday. 

Friday.  Breakfaft.  Gruel,  made  of  2  quarts  of  oatmeal, 
with  the  allowance  of  1  lb.  of  butter,  1 1  lb.  of 
bread,  and  ilb.  of  fait. 

»  — .  Dinner.  Beef-ftew ;  confifting  of  22lb.  of  firms 

of  beef,  and  a  peck  of  potatoes,  with  1 7  lb.  of  bread, 
Saturday.  Same  as  Tuefday  and  Thurfday. 

The  workhoufe  children  and  the  matters  family  (in  all  24) 
have,  for  their  Sunday  breakfaft,  gruel,  made  of  one  quart 
of  oatmeal,  with  the  allowance  of  half  a  pound  of  butter 
8  lb.  10  oz.  of  bread,  and  40Z.  of  fait  ;vfor  dinner,  12  lb.  of 
beef,  half  a  peck  of  potatoes,  5  lb.  5  oz.  of  bread,  8  oz.  of 
fait,  and  3  quarts  of  beer  ;  for  lupper  on  Sunday,  61b.  8  oz. 
of  bread,  i  lt>.  of  cheefe,  and  2  quarts  of  beer,  and  the  fame 
fupper  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  with  a  little  additional 
allowance  of  bread,  of  which  they  feem  to  require  more  on 
week-days  than  on  Sunday.  The  price  of  the  beef  is  3s.  a  ftone, 
or  4  jd.  per  pound  ;  of  the  2  thins  of  beef  (weight  per  average, 
including  bone,  22  lb.)  2s.  6d. ;  of  potatoes  2od.  a  bufiiel  ; 
of  their  bread,  which  is  good  feconds,  7  td.  the  quartern  loaf, 
or  rather  more  than  j^d.  a  pound. 

By  the  preceding  bill  of  fare  it  will  appear,  that  the  cheap 
Article  of  rice  now  forms  a  very  confiderable  proportion  of  the 
children’s  diet.  The  ufe  of  it  has  been  gradually  increafed, 
partly  in  confequence  of  their  having  acquired  a  greater  fond- 
nefs  for  it  than  for  other  food,  and  partly  from  the  obfervation 
of  its  nutritive  and  wholefome  qualities.  Its  average  increafe, 
on  boiling  in  mere  water,  has  been  found  to  be  fourfold  :  with 


the  addition  of  milk,  it  is  much  more. — The  good  healtfc 
which  the  children  have  uniformly  enjoyed  has  been  remark¬ 
able  :  leveral  of  them  who  were  weak  and  fickly  at  their  ad- 
miflion,  have  fince  become  healthy  and  vigorous  ;  to  which 
theinnew  habits  of  cleanlinefs  and  regularity,  and  the  exer- 
cife  of  fpinningby  hand-wheels  in  an  airy  apartment,  as  well 
as  their  diet,  which  is  nutritious  and  plentiful,  may  probably 
have  conduced.  The  improvement  in  their  morals  and  be¬ 
haviour  has  been  equally  fatisfaflory  to  the  wifhes  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the1  inftitution.  It  is. found  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  children  become  fkilful  and  ufeful,  their  parents  and 
friends,  learning  their  value,  become  defirous  of  withdrawing 
them,  becaufe  they  can  employ  them  to  more  advantage. 
This  has  already  been  the  cafe  of  many,  and  generally  has 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months  after  they  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  fchool ;  as  the  habits  of  order  and  induftry, 
which  the  children  acquire  there,  render  them  fo  defirable  as 
apprentices,  that,  though  there  has  been  a  difficulty  heretofore 
in  finding  fituations  in  private  families  for  any  parifh  children, 
becaufe  they  came  out  of  a  workhoufe,  yet  they  are  now  fought 
for,  and  the  parifti  is  relieved  from  the  expence  of  their  main¬ 
tenance  at  a  much  earlier  age,  than  if  they  had  been  kept  in 
the  workhoufe. 

One  other  very  great  advantage  refulting  from  this  efta- 
blifhment,  and  from  its  neceflary  connection  with  the  poor 
of  the  parifti,  is,  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  interefted 
themfelves  in  its  fuccefs,  have  thereby  been  induced  to  take 
a  very  aCtive  part  in  the  management  of  the  poor ;  and  one 
of  them,  Robert  Saunders,  efq.  is  now  ferving  the  office  of 
overfeer  for  his  fecond  year.  It  will  be  obvious  that  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  poor,  and  a  confiderable  faving  to  the  parifli, 
muft  be  the  confequences  of  fuch  an  inftitution.  The  poor 
are  more  happy,  and  better  taken  care  of,  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  the  faving,  from  the  new  fyftem,  will  hardly  be 
lefs  than  500!.  a-year. 

By  the  preceding  account  it  will  appear,  how  much  may, 
at  a  very  fmall  expence,  be  effected  by  a  judicious  and  fpi- 
rited  adoption  of  one  of  the  meafures  directed  by  the  ftatute 
43d  Elizabeth.  It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  upon  the  effeCta 
which  this  eftablilhment  has  neceffarily  produced  on  the  mo¬ 
rals,  the  cleanlinefs,  and  the  health  of  the  children ;  who, 
being  now  habituated  to  induftry,  inftruCted  in  reading,  and 
accuttomed  to  a  regular  attendance  on  divine  fervice,  are 
bred  up  in  the  knowledge  and  praCtice  of  obedience  and  re¬ 
verence  to  their  Creator,  and  of  that  utility,  which  he  Eas 
enjoined  as  a  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

Befides  the  advantage  of  feparating  the  parifti  children  from 
the  contagion  of  thole  diftolute  and  profligate  characters, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  workhoufes,  the  maintaining  of 
them  at  a  lefs  expence,  and  the  educating  of  them  in  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  induftry  and  virtue  (circumftances  which  apply  to  the 
parifh  children  removed  from  the  workhoufe  to  the  fchool  of 
induftry),  it  fhould  be  obl'erved,  that  a  very  great  relief  is 
alfo  given  to  the  other  poor  of  the  parifti,  by  eaftng  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  burthen  of  maintaining  fo  many  of  their  child¬ 
ren,"  and  by  giving  the  mothers  profitable  employment  at 
home ;  a  relief  that,  by  improving  the  circumftances  of  the 
cottager,  has  a  juft  and  honourable  tendency  to  reduce  the 
poor's-rates. — Eftabliftiments,  like  that  at  Lewifham,  have 
alfo  the  merit  of  correcting  the  little  pilfering  habits  of  the 
infant  poor,  thefource  of  fo  many  vices  and  crimes  in  fociety ; 
and  of  preferving  them  from  idlenefs  and  bad  example,  and 
training  them  in  virtuous  and  induftrious  habits,  fo  as  to  make 
them  bleffings  to  their  parents,  and  ufeful  and  valuable  mem¬ 
bers  of  fociety.” 

For  the  benefit  of  the  adult  poor,  a  fociety  was  inftituted 
at  Wendover,  by  the  Rev.  Jol'eph  Smith,  who,  in  the  ac- 
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count  of  the  fteps  taken  to  edabliflt  it,  fays,  u  I  confined  my 
endeavours  at  the  commencement,  to  inducing,  in  all  my 
poorer  neighbours,  a  habit  of  faving  fome  part  of  their  earn¬ 
ings,  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  they  could  belt 
fpare  it,  againd  a  time  when  they  would  moll  want  it.  To 
the  poor,  therefore,  both  male  and  female,  and  of  all  ages,  I 
propofed  that  part  of  the  plan  only  ;  as  the  means  of  laying 
up,  from  the  excefs  of  the  moll  productive  part  of  the  year, 
that  which  might  procure'them  comfort  and  relief  at  the  fea- 
fon  the  lead  productive,  and  the  mod  expensive ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  it  generally  known,  I  employed  the  fchoolboys 
at  the  writing  fchool  in  the  parilh,  to  copy  out  propofols,  for 
a  weekly  contribution  of  money  during  the  ftimmer  months ,  to 
be  repaid  them  with  a  confiderable  increafe,  the  addition  of 
one-third  at  lead,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Certain  gentlemen 
were  named  to  “  receive  at  their  houfea  weekly  fums,  of 
cd.  3 d.  6d.  or  more,  and  depofit  the  fame  in  a  box  provided 
for  that  purpofe,  and  keep  an  exaCt  account  of  the  fame  in 
a  book.  It  is  propoled  that  Sunday  morning  be  the  time  of 
making  the  payments ;  becaufe,  among  the  cither  duties  of 
that  day,  the  labourer  can  then  bed  fpare  time  to  look  for¬ 
ward  for  the  future  comfort  of  his  family  ;  and  becaufe  they 
who  have  attended  their  duty  at  church,  after  having  paid  in 
their  weekly  fix-pence  to  accumulate  for  their  families,  will 
feel  the  Id's  inclination  to  fpend  another  fix-pence  idly  at  the 
ale-houfe.  At  Chridmas  the  didribution  will  be  made  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  for  every  three  {hillings  paid  in,  not  lei's  than  four 
{hillings  (hall  be  returned  ;  and  fo  in  proportion.  Further  at¬ 
tention  and  confideration  will  be  paid  to  thofe  who  have 
made  their  payments,  regularly,  and  who  have  been  regular 
in  their  duties  at  church.  Any  perfon  may  receive  back  hi3 
or  her  own  money  at  any  time  before  Chridmas ;  but  without 
any  addition  thereto.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  aCt  of  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  poor  diould  preclude  them  from  parifli  relief,  in 
cafe  of  ficknefs,  or  in  cafe  of  want  of  work,  during  fevere 
weather ;  but  it  is  meant  to  enable  them  to  purchafe  a  warm 
garment,  half  a  load  of  wood,  or  any  other  domedic  com¬ 
fort  they  may  want  at  the  mod  inclement  feafon.  The  dona¬ 
tions  and  friendly  communications  of  any  of  the  parifhioners 
to  this  undertaking,  are  thankfully  received.” 

Copies  of  this  paper  were  placed  on  the  church  doors,  and 
didributed  in  the  parifh.  The  boys  alfo,  who  had  received  a 
trifling  gratuity  for  making  the  copies,  contributed  very 
much  to  make  the  terms  known  to  their  parents  and  connec¬ 
tions.  “  We  gave  notice  of  receiving  contributions,”  fays 
Mr.  Smith,  “  on  the  fird  Sunday  in  May. — The  labourers 
have  embraced  the  offer  held  out  to  them,  in  a  manner  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying  ;  the  fociety  already  confiding  of  neap/iir/y 
fubfcribing  labourers,  who  bring  their  fubfcriptions  very  re¬ 
gularly  after  morning  fervice ;  none  lefs  than  fix  pence,  very 
many  of  them  a  (hilling. 

The  above  may  be  deferving  of  attention  in  thofe  country 
parilhes,  which,  like  Wendover,  are  not  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  entire  benefit  of  the  plan  adopted  in  the  bifliopric 
of  Durham.  It  is  certainly  of  great  Importance,  to  induce 
habits  of  frugality  and  forefight,  among  the  poor.  Thefe 
good  qualities  are  rarely  unaccompanied  by  the  other  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and  when  they  are  wanting,  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  drift  moral  or  religious  charafter  among  men,  who  are  to 
fubfilt  on  the  produce  of  thcirdaily  labour. 

There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  Wendover  fociety, 
that  neither  time,  nor  money,  is  expended  in  ale-houfe 
meetings.  There  are  no  incidental  charges  to  exhaud  the 
common  purfe.  There  is  a  fure  and  certain  benefit  to  the 
members ;  and  there  exids  no  expence  to  diminilh  the  amount 
of  it.  Friendly  focieties,  though  very  deferving  of  encou¬ 
ragement,  are  not  always  equal  and  certain  in  their  effefts. 


If  not  conduced  properly,  they  may  degenerate  into  drunken 
meetings;  they  may  be  difgrdced  by  fraud,  be  directed  by  a 
party,  and  become  the  injirumcnts  of  f edit  ion.  From  thefe 
inconveniences  ‘the  fociety  at  Wendover  is  exempt.  Their 
one  entertainment  will  be  only  an  annual  addition  given  to 
their  family  dinner  at  home,  on  Chriflmas-day, 

A  great  advantage  of  this  and  of  fome  other  fimilar 
edablilhments  (befides  that  important  one  of  uniting  perfons 
together  for  a  common  and  ufeful  purpofe)  is,  that  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  the  rich  and  the  poor  more  known  to,  and 
more  connected  with,  each  other ;  and  to  give  thofe  who  are 
defirous  of  making  a  proper  ufe  of  their  property,  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  appreciating  correctly  the  character  and 
fituation  of  mod  of  the  cottagers  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  edablifliment  of  this  fociety  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
prove  of  much  greater  advantage  to  the  members,  than  the 
mere  amount  of  the  addition  to  their  own  favings ;  and  will 
be  the  caufe  of  their  beginning  the  new  year  not  only  happily, 
but  wifely.  We  underdand  they  derive  permanent  good  ef¬ 
fects  already  from  their  frugality  and  prudence;  .Mr.  Smith 
having  edablifned  the  fociety  on  a  more  durable  footing,  and 
with  additional  improvement  and  benefit  to  the  members. 

INFECTION  ( Encycl. ).  Under  the  article  Contagion, 
we  have  fpoken  fully  on  this  fubjeft ;  and  have  under  Fever 
in  this  Supplement,  inferted  fome  ufeful  cautions  for  the 
fecurity  of  thofe  who  are  neceffarily  expofed  to  danger  from 
this  caufe.  The  following  paper  on  the  means  of  purifying 
infeftious  air,  &c.  is  extracted  from  a  work  of  Citizen  Guyton 
de  Morveau,  by  Citizen  Deyeux,  and  publifhed  in  the  Annales 
de  Chimie. 

“  Amongd  the  important  difcoverie6,  which  we  owe  to 
chemiflry  (fays  the  latter  writer),  thofe  chiefly  deferve  our 
attention,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  prefent  us  with 
fafts  valuable  in  a  fcientific  point  of  view,  .afford  alfo  refults 
from  which  great  advantages  may/ accrue  to  fociety  in  general. 
It  is  then,  chiefly,  that  the  utility  of  chemidry  ceafes  to  be  a 
problem,  and  that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  jud 
title,  which  this  fcience  has  to  be  ranked  amongd  thofe,  the 
fiudy  of  which  ought  mod  afliduoufly  to  be  cultivated. 

“  The  work,  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  an  extraft,  we 
owe  to  a  didinguifhed  man  of  learning,  a  profound  chemid, 
who,  having  meditated  for  a  long  time  upon  various  im¬ 
portant  phenomena,  that  had  prefented  themfelvcs  to  him 
under  a  multitude  of  circumllances,  conceived  that  he  might 
make  ufe  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired,  in  order 
to  combat  one  of  thofe  fcourges  which  defolate  the  human 
race,  and  againd  which  all  the  art  of  medicine  has  hitherto 
proved  infufficient. 

“  Having  once  conceived  this  idea,  he  had  a  difficult  tafk 
to  accomplidi.  Citizen  Guyton,  however,  has  furmounted 
all  the  obdacles  that  dood  in  his  way,  and,  by  his  courage, 
his  patience,  and  perfeverance,  has  obtained  fuch  fatisfaftory 
refults,  that  he  thought  he  ought  no  longer  to  withhold  from 
the  public  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

“  His  work  is  divided  into  fix;  parts.  In  the  fird,  the 
author  gives  an  hidorical  fketch  of  the  experiments  which  he 
made  in  the  year  1773,  with  the  muriatic  acid  employed  in 
fumigations. 

“  Already,  at  this  period,  he  fays,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  difinfeft  the  air  tainted  by  putrid  miafmata;  but,  as 
all  the  lubdances  that  had  been  employed  for  this  purpofe  had 
not  produced  the  effefts  that  were  expefted  from  them,  I 
imagined,  after  long  refleftion  upon  the  fubjeft,  that  I  ought 
to  turn  my  attention  to  the  muriatic  acid;  as  the  great  ex- 
panfibility  of  its  vapours  led  me  to  fufpeft,  that  they  might 
be  proper  for  feizing  upon  the  ammoniac,  which  I  then  fup- 
pofed  to  accompany  all  the  odorous  putrid  miafmata,  and  for 
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compelling  it  to  quit  them,  and  leave  them  to  fubfide  by  their 
own  gravity. 

“  It  was  necelTary  to  afeertain  the  power's  of  the  remedy, 
which  theory  teemed  to  point  out,  by  the  tell  of  experiment : 
Citizen  Guyton,  therefore,  availed  himfelf  of  a  circunr fiance, 
which  he  thought,  it  the  more  neceffary  for  him  to  make  ufe 
of,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  making  an  experi¬ 
ment  upon  a  large  fcale,  and  fuch  as  he  flood  in  need  of,  in 
order  to  obtain  .refults  concerning  the  nature  of  which  no 
doubt  could  remain. 

“  In  the  courfe  of  the  winter  of  1773,  the  burying-vaults 
of  .the  principal  church  at  Dijon  being  found  to  be  entirely 
full,  it  was  ordered  that  they  fnould  be  cleared.  So, me  pre¬ 
cautions  that  had  been  taken,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
halation  of  the  putrid  vapours,  which,  it  was  prefumed,  mult 
arife  during  this  operation,  having  proved  unfuccefsful,  the 
infection  foombecame  fo  infupportable,  that  it  was  neceffary 
to  abandon  the  church.  In  the  mean  time,  the  putrid  efflu¬ 
via  diffufed  themfeives  among  the  neighbouring  houfes,  and 
then  gave  rife  to  a  contagious  fever. 

“  It  was  then  that  it  Was  thought  proper  to  confult  Citi¬ 
zen  Guyton,  who,  after  having  informed  himfelf  of  all  the 
precautions  that  had  been  ufed,  propofed  fumigations  with 
muriatic  acid. 

cl  His  advice  was  adopted  ;■  and  the  effects  were  fo  fpeedy 
and  decided,  that,  four  days  after,  the.  church  was  re-opened, 
and  all  the  eccletiattical  offices  Were  re-etlablithed  in  it,  with¬ 
out  danger,  and  even  without  apprehenfion. 

“  Similar  fumigations  were  afterwards  praftifed  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  prifons  of  Dijon,  in  which  a  contagious 
fever  had  produced  fuch  terrible  etfefts,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  prifoners  perilbed. 

“  Though  the  infection  was  of  the  mod  virulent  nature,  it 
was  at  lath  fo  completely  deftroyed,  that  a  lludent  of  forgery 
requefted  leave  to  ileep  in  one  of  the  dungeons  that  had  been 
difinfedted. 

“  Succefs  fo  decided,  naturally  produced  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  remedy.  We  find,  therefore,  that  when 
the  Cunfeil  de  Sante  &  Vicq  d’Azyi  were  confulted  upon  the 
means  of  Hopping  the  progrefs  of  a  contagion  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  military  hofpitals,  and  in  the  ftables  where  a 
great  number  of  cattle  were  kept,  they  did  not  hefitate  to 
preferibe  fumigations  with  muriatic  acid,  as  the  mod  certain 
remedy  to  which  they  could  have  recourle. 

“  A  circum fiance,  which  certainly  ought  to  excite  forprife, 
Is,  that  the  perfonS,  to  whom  the  care  of  executing  fhefe 
fumigations  was  intruded,  neglected  to  give  diffident  pub¬ 
licity  to  refults  fo  fatisfadory  as  thofe  which  it  is'  known  they 
obtained. 

“  This  negled,  as  Citizen  Guyton  very  judly  remarks,  is 
the  more  unpardonable,  as  it  has  tended  to  retard  the 
adoption  of  a  procefs,  which,  in  many  cafes,  would  have 
proved  invaluable,  as,  by  means  of  it,  many  thoufands  of 
perfons  might  have  efcaped  the  effects  of  contagions,  to  which 
they  have  Tllen  fp.crifices,  on  account  of  the  mfufficiene.y  of 
the  means  that  were  employed  againd  them. 

“  The  muriatic  is  not,  it  appears,  the  only  acid  which  has 
been  eonddered  capable  of  depriving  the  air  of  its  contagious 
quality.  This  we  find  from  the  account  which  the  author 
gives,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  treatife,  of  experiments 
made  in  foreign  countries  with  fumigations  of  different 
mineral  acids. 

“  One  of  the  oldeft  works  relative  to  this  fubjedt,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Citizen  Guyton,  is  entitled  Rapport  des 
Experiences  fait .v  en  Anglrterre,  par  Ordre  de  V Admiraute,  a 
iord  du  Vaifjeaa  d’  Hop'd  al,  V  Union. 

“  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  having  requefted  Dr.  Smith 


fo  dired  means  for  putting  a  dop  to  the  contagion  that  had 
appeared  on  board  the  Union,  he  advifed  Mr.  Menzies,  for- 
geon  to  the  navy,  to  try  fumigations  with  nitric  acid.  Thefe 
fumigations  were  made  with  great  care,  and  were  attended 
with  fuch  foccefs,  that,  from  the  day  on  which  they  were 
begun  to  be  employed,  the  mortality  ceafed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  accidents  occadoned  by  the  contagion 
difappeared. 

“  Some  time  after,  the  fame  means  were  employed  for 
dedroying  the  contagion  on  board  of  the  Ratvefan,  and  the 
Revel  frigate,  in  which  a  malignant  fever  had  alfo  broke 

DUt. 

“  The  foccefs  which  Mr.  Menzies  obtained  in  tbefe  three 
indances  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  the  utility  of  the  pro- 
cels  which  he  had  employed,  and  of  the  neceffity  of  having 
recourfe  to  it,  whenever  it  fflould  be  neceffary  to  purify  the 
air  of  putrid  miafmata. 

“  The  fame  opinion  was  alfo  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith  ;  for 
he  concludes  the  report,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  fadts 
arc  related,  with  faying.  That  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Menzies,  clearly  eftablifh  two  fadts ;  in  the  firft  place,  that 
the  nitric  acid  has  the  power  of  deftro)  ing  contagion ;  fecondly, 
that  it  may  be  employed  without  producing  troublefome  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  perfons  who  refpire  it.  He  confiders  this  dif- 
covery  as  being  applicable  to  every  kind  of  contagion,  and 
even  to  that  of  the  plague.  Confidered  in  this  lad  point  of 
view,  he  thinks  it  ought  to  intered  every  nation,  &rc. 

“  Thus  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  nitric  acid,  feemjio  be 
as  decidedly  edabliffied  as  thofe  of  the  muriatic;  however,  as 
Mr.  Menzies  very  properly  observes,  the  ufe  of  the  nitric 
acid  is  only  exempt  from  inconvenience,  as  long  as  we  are 
able  to  reduce  it  into  vapour,  without  its  being  converted  into 
nitrous  acid;  for,  otherwife,  it  would  oceafion  accidents, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  remedy. 

“  Mr.  Cruikfhanks  appears  alio  to  have  employed  acid 
fumigations  ;  however,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  given  the 
preference  to  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas. 

“  The  procefs  which  he  employs  for  obtaining  it  is  very 
fimple:  it  confids  in  mixing  accurately  two  parts  of  common 
fait,  and  one  part  of  the  blade  oxyd  of  manganefc.  Aftef 
having  diluted  this  mixture  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water, 
concentrated  folphuric  arid  is  .  gradually  added  to  it.  Im¬ 
mediately  a  large  extrication  of  vapours  takes  place,  which 
unite  with  the  putrid  effluvia  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  air, 
in  the  place  where  the  experiment  is  made,  is  loon  found  to 
be  purified. 

“  In  Spain,  the  fumigations  with  fimple  muriatic  acid, 
reduced  to  the  date  of  vapour,  are  generally  adopted  ;  and 
they  are  there  -confidered  to  be  fo  little  capable  of  producing 
accidents,  that  ibey  are  performed  even  in  chambers  adtually 
inhabited. 

“  Finally,  it  appears,  that  fimiiar  fumigations  bare  fre¬ 
quently  been  pradtifed  in  '  France,  and  that  whene'  er  they 
have  been  properly  conducted,  they  have  been  attended  with 
foccefs. 

“  In  the  third  part  of  his  treatife,  the  author  makes  fome 
reflections  011  the  effedts  of  acid  fumigations,  and  examines 
the  different  opinions  that  have  been  advanced,  in  order  to 
explain  their  mode  of  operation. 

“  The  principal  problem  to  be  refolved  in  feeking  the  means 
of  purifying  a  mafs  of  infected  air,  was  to  find  out  agents 
that  poffeffed  the  power  of  dedroying  the  contagious  miaf- 
mata,  and  particularly  the  putrid  l'rnell  that  always  indicates 
their  prefence.  It  has  been  fhewn,  in  the  two  fir  it  parts  of 
this  work,  that  feme  of  the  mineral  acids  had  produced  this 
two-fold  effect ;  but  it  was  ufeful  to  , enquire,  whether  theie 
acids  adted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  whether  the  refold 
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which  they  preferred  were  equally  fatisfa£\ory.  It  was  ne- 
eeffary  alfo  to  afcertain,  whether  their  operation  ought  to-be 
attributed  to  oxygen ;  whether  ammoniac  formed  an  eirential 
part  of  the  putrid  effluvia;  whether  they  were  always  ac¬ 
companied  with  carbonic  acid  gas;  and,  finally,  whether 
the  vegetable  acids  might  not  be  employed  with  advantage. 

“  The  folution  of  all  thefe  queftions  could  not  fail  to  throw 
a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  caufes  and  immediate  effects  of 
contagion;  the  author,  therefore,  thought  it  an  objeft  that 
particularly  demanded  his  attention.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
inftituted  a  courfe  of  experiments,  both  with  a  view  to  in- 
vetligate  the  nature  of  the  putrid  miafmata,  and  to  afcertain 
the  mode  of  operation  of  the  agents  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  contaft. 

“  The  infected  air  upon  which  he  performed  his  experi¬ 
ments,  was  obtained  from  dices  of  raw  beef,  which  he  had 
exprefsly  placed  in  a  fituation  to  putrify.  This  air,  which 
pofleffed  all  the  properties  that  were  required,  had  fcarcely 
been  mixed  with  lime-water,  when  it  immediately  appeared 
that  this  was  decompofed.  The  fame  circumftance  took  place 
with  the  folutions  of  the  nitrates  of  filver  and  mercury  ;  but, 
notwithftanding  this  decompofition,  the  fetid  fmell  continued 
to  be  perceived  as  before. 

“  Slips  of  paper,  ftained  with  fernambourg,  the  petals  of 
mallows,  curcuma,  and  a  folution  of  copper,  were  fufpended 
in  veffels  filled  with  the  putrid  air.  After  having  remained 
there  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  colours  appeared 
fomewhat  fainter,  but  they  had  undergone  no  change  that 
indicated  the  prefenee  of  ammoniac. 

“  Several  metallic  oxyds,  fuch  as  that  of  zinc,  the  black 
exyd  of  manganefe,  the  brown  oxyd  of  lead,  &c.  having  been 
left  for  feveral  days  in  contact  with  the  fame  putrid  gas,  ex¬ 
hibited  no  change  of  colour,  and  had  produced  no  dilengage- 
ment  of  ammoniac. 

“  From  the  refults  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other  fimilar  ex¬ 
periments,  the  author  draws  the  following  inferences  :  i .  That 
air  impregnated  with  putrid  effluvia  contains  more  carbonic 
acid  than  the  ordinary  air  of  the  atmofphere.  2.  That  the 
effects  of  putrid  air  are  entirely  independent  of  the  prefence 
of  carbonic  acid  ;  fince,  after  the  feparation  of  this  acid,  the 
air  ftill  retains  its  putrid  fmell.  3.  That  putrid  air  does  not 
contain  ammoniac  in  a  free  Hate,  as  it  does  not  change  the 
colours  of  ftained  paper  that  is  placed  in  it. 

“  Thefe  points  being  afeertained.  Citizen  Guyton  fub- 
je6ted  a  certain  quantity  of  putrid  air  to  the  teft  of  the  eu¬ 
diometer  ;  not  fo  much  with  a  view  to  determine  its  degree  of 
falubrity,  as  to  afcertain  in  what  proportion  oxygen  gas  was 
contained  in  it. 

“  The  refult  of  this  fecond  fet  of  experiments  foon  proved, 
that  the  putrid  air  contained  very  nearly  as  much  oxygen  gas 
as  the  ordinary  air  of  the  atmofphere;  and  that,  confequently, 
the  deleterious  effects  of  the  putrid  air  ought  not  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  gas. 

“  The  nature  of  the  effluvia  that  rendered  the  air  fetid, 
ftill  remained  to  be  inveftigated.  In  order  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  nature,  one  muft  have  been  able  to  analyfe 
thefe  effluvia  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  chemical  means  were 
found  inadequate  to  the  purpofe. 

“  All  that  could  be  prefumed  was,  that  thefe  putrid  ef¬ 
fluvia,  being  compound  fubftances,  muft,  like  all  other  com¬ 
pound  bodies,  be  fufceptible  of  decompofition,  whenever  we 
prefent  to  them  agents  poffeffing  greater  affinity  with  one 
or  more  of  their  elements  than  thefe  elements  have  with  each 
other. 

“  Here  alfo  experiments  were  neceffary,  in  order  to  afcer¬ 
tain  in  how  far  this  klea  might  be  founded.  We  fb all  foon 
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fee  how  ufeful  the  refults  of  thofe  which  Citizen  Guyton  has 
inftituted  for  this  purpofe  have  been  to  him,  and  what  ad¬ 
vantages  he  has  derived  from  them,  in  order  to  fix  once  for 
all  the  opinions  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  with  refpeft  to  tho 
choice  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  difinfedVihg  air 
vitiated  by  putrid  miafmata. 

“  Convinced  that  the  atmofpherical  air  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  ferving  merely  as  a  vehicle  to  the  putrid  effluvia, 
the  author  brought  fetid  air  into  contaft  with  various  odorous 
vapours,  fuch  as  are  extricated  during  the  combuftion  of 
benzoin,  aromatic  plants.  &c.  He  afterwards  ftrongly  agi¬ 
tated  another  quantity  of  thefe  putrid  effluvia  with  the  fo¬ 
lutions  of  myrrh,  benzoin,  and  balfam  of  Peru  in  alcohol. 
The  refult  of  all  thefe  trials  was  not  fatisfaftory,  for  the 
putrid  fmell  ftill  continued  to  be  perceptible. 

“  The  fame  happened  alfo  with  the  pyro-lignous  acid. 
Neither  was  the  refult  more  favourable,  when  he  tried  the 
detonation  of  gunpowder,  at  feveral  times,  in  large  vefi'els 
filled  with  putrid  air;  he  only  remarked,  in  this  cafe,  that 
a  difplacement  of  the  mafs  of  infected  air  was  produced,  but 
its  qualities  were  not  corrected. 

“  The  refult  was  not  the  fame  with  the  acetic  acid;  its 
action  was  fpeedy ;  for  the  putrid  fmell  very  foon  ceafed  to  be 
perceptible.  He  alfo  tried  the  Julphuric  and  fulphnreous 
acid.  The  firft  produced  no  change  ;  the  fecond  was  obferved 
to  have  diminifhed  the  fmell,  but  not  to  have  removed  it  en¬ 
tirely. 

“  Bcfides  the  experiments  which  I  have  quoted,  the  author 
has  attempted  a  great  many  more,  which  I  {hall  pafs  over, 
as  they  proved  altogether  abortive ;  but  there  are  fome  upon 
which  I  (hall  dwell,  on  account  of  their  importance ;  I  mean 
thofe  .that  were  made  with  the  nitric,  the  fimple  muriatic, 
and  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acids. 

“  The  greateft  difficulty  which  Citizen  Guyton  had  at  firft: 
to  furmount  in  this  new  kind  of  experiments,  was  to  obtain 
the  vapours  of  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  gas;  however, 
having  at  length,  after  a  number  of  trials,  obtained  them 
fuch  as  he  wanted,  he  immediately  brought  them  into  contact 
with  the  infected  air.  Upon  afterwards  examining  this  air, 
it  did  not  appear  to  retain  the  fmalleft  trace  of  a  fetid 
odour. 

“  In  order  to  eftabliffi  the  inference  by  a  comparifon  of 
the  refults  in  circumftances  perfectly  fimilar,  he  afterwards 
fubjected  the  muriatic  acid  to  precifely  the  fame  experi¬ 
ments.  In  this  cafe  alfo  the  fetid  fmell  was  completely  de- 
ltroyed. 

“  Finally,  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  acted  in  fo  de¬ 
cided  a  manner  upon  the  putrid  air,  that  from  the  moment 
when  it  was  mixed  with  it,  the  putrid  fmell  ceafed  to  be  per¬ 
ceptible. 

“  When  vve  reflect  upon  the  experiments  that  have  been 
recorded,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that,  if  their  refults  have  not  all 
been  equally  fatisfactory,  they  may  at  leaft  ferve  to  point  out 
the  agents  in  which  we  may  place  fome  confidence,  and 
enable  us  to  choofe  thofe  whofe  power  of  deftroying  putridity 
appears  the  moft  decided. 

“  The  only  means  of  determining  our  choice  of  fuch 
agents  would,  undoubtedly,  be  to  compare  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  different  agents  that  were  employed  in  the 
above-mentioned  experiments. 

“  Thofe  produced  by  the  ufe  of  perfumes,  vinegar,  the 
detonation  of  gunpowder,  the  pyro-lignous  acid,  the  ful- 
phurous  and  fulphuric  acids,  &e.  were,  as  has  been  feen, 
either  none  at  all,  or  tardy,  or  of  little  efficacy.  The  acetic 
and  nitric  acids  have  appeared  to  a£t  in  a  very  decided  manner;, 
but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  in  that  ftate,  in  which  it  is 
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neceftary  they  ffiou’d  be,  in  order  to  produce  fuch  favourable 
effects,  is  a  confiderable  objection  againft  their  ufe. 

“  The  fame  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  timple  muriatic  acid ; 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  reduced  into  vapour,  the  great  ex- 
panfibility  of  this  gas,  and  above  all,  the  promptitude  of  its 
operation  upon  the  putrid  mial’mata,  fhew  of  how  great  im¬ 
portance  it  is  not  to  negleft  its  ufe. 

^  However,  adds  the  author,  I  have  the  fatisfadlion  of  an¬ 
nouncing,  that  this  is  not  yet  the  mod  powerful  means  with 
which  the  progrefs  of  chemiftry  has  fur. tiffed  us  for  refilling 
contagion.  The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is,  beyond  all  con¬ 
tradiction,  the  moft  certain  fpecific,  and  the  mold  ready  pre- 
fervative  which  we  can  employ  againft  it. 

“  It  feems  that,  after  having  entered  into  the  difcuffion  of 
all  the  fubje&s  in  queftion.  Citizen  Guyton  might  have  pre- 
fented  the  public  with  the  general  conclufion  of  his  treatife  : 
however,  he  thought  it  ftill  incumbent  upon  him  to  examine 
the  influence  which  oxygen  might  exert  of  itfelf  in  the  procefs 
of  difinferition,  and  to  enquire  whether  all  kinds  of  contagious 
miafmata  were  equally  fubjeft  to  the  operation  of  the  fame 
agents. 

“  Since  chemiftry  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  nature  and  properties  of  oxygen,  it  was  foon  found  that 
it  poflefles  a  great  difpolition  to  combine  with  various  fub- 
ftances,  and  particularly  animal  matter.  The  conftant  o’ofer- 
vations  that  have  been  made  upon  this!  ubjedt  have  led 
to  the  fuppofttion,  that  oxygen  might  be  employed  as  a  me¬ 
dicine. 

“  In  fail,  it  is  certain  that  medicines  afcl  only  by  inducing 
changes  in  the  body,  that  tend  to  attenuate  the  morbid  mat¬ 
ter,  and  re-eftablith  the  order  and  regularity  of  the  animal 
tun&ions  ;  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  that  oxygen,  as  it  poffeffes 
fuch  properties,  muft  be  a  real  medicinal  fubftance,  and  that, 
in  order  that  it  may  atl  with  efficacy,  it  is  only  neceftary  to 
employ  it  in  a  ftate  of  appropriation  that  may  enfure  its 
iuccefs. 

“  This  fail  is  at  prefent  fo  well  demonftrated,  that  feveral 
phyficians  of  the  higheft  reputation  are  inclined  to  admit  of 
only  two  fpecies  of  medicines,  namely,  the  fuperoxygenat mg 
and  the  difuxygenatin'g  ;  the  adlion  of  which  they  explain  by 
faying,  that  they  burn  or  unburn  ( brulent  on  dcbrulent)  the 
bodies  with  which  they  are  brought  into  contadl ;  meaning, 
that  they  furniffi  tljem  with  the  oxygen  which  they  want, 
or  deprive  them  of  that  which  they  poflefs  in  too  large  a 
proportion. 

“  The  expreffion  of  burning,  employed  in  order  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  medicines  operate,  as  forced  as  it 
may  appear,  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  ftriftly  juft,  when 
we  confider  that,  befides  the  combuftions  that  take  place 
with  rapidity  and  an  extrication  of  heat,  there  are  alfo  others 
which  go  on  {lowly,  but  the  effects  of  which  are  perfectly 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  former. 

<[  Both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  it  is  always  the  oxygen 
which  tends  to  combine  itfelf,  -and  which,  according  to  its 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  affinity  with  the  body  with  which  it 
unites,  entirely  changes  the  form  of  this  body,  its  weight, 
its  tafte,  and  its  colour,  and  at  laft  imparts  to  it  properties 
which  it  did  not  poflefs  before. 

“  According  to  this  explanation,  it  is  eafy  to  fee'  that  the 
alterations  which  animal  fubftances  inceffantly  undergo  are, 
in  fact,  the  effects  of  combuftions,  flow  indeed,  but  which 
may,  in  fome  degree,  be  accelerated  by  prefenting  thefe  fame 
fubftances  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  at  once,  or  placing 
them  in  contact  with  bodies,  which,  containing  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  principle,  may  eafily  yield  to  them  a  portion 
of  it. 

“  It  was  a  fimilar  theory,  which  led,  almoft  naturally,  to 
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the  medicinal  ufe  of  oxygenated  fats,  nitric  acid,  oxygerialed 
muriatic  acid,  the  fuper-oxygenated  muriate  of  pot-afh,  and 
various  other  oxygenated  fubftanees,  the  fare  effects  of  which 
afford  the  means  'of  combating  a  variety  of  maladies,  to  the 
progrefs  of  which  medicine  had  before  no  remedy  to  oppofe, 
or  could  only  cure  with  3  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

“  Since,  therefore,  it  is  impoffible  to  deny  the  power  which 
oxygen  inceffantly  exercifes  upon  animal  fubftances,  it  muft 
alfo  be  admitted,  that  the  putrid  effluvia  that  exhale  from 
thefe  fame  fubftances  muft  alfo  be  fubjedt  to  the  action  of  this 
agent,  and  that,  by  combining  with  it,  they  muft  necefiarily 
acquire  new  properties. 

“  In  order  to  explain  more  at  large  his  ideas  v/ith  refpeff 
to  this  lubjefc,  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  treat  of  the 
oxygenating  fubftances,  and  particularly  the  oxygenated  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  confidered  only  as  prefervatives  againft  con¬ 
tagion. 

“  It  is  a  fail  univerfally  admitted,  that  among  perfons 
the  moft  expofed  to  the  influence  of  contagious  maladies, 
there  are  fome  upon  whom  they  produce  no  bad  effeils.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken,  and  always  in  vdin,  to  explain  the 
caufe  of  fo  Angular  a  circum fiance.  But,  fays  Citizen  Guy¬ 
ton,  what  need  is  there  to  have  recourfe  to  abftrail  theories, 
or  even  to  enquire  at  all  into  the  caules  of  a  change  of  pro¬ 
perties  that  does  not  exift,  when  the  reflftance,  which  fome 
perfons  ffiew  towards  the  morbific  matter,  may  be  explained 
in  a  fimple  and  purely  chemical  manner,  from  its  analogy 
with  one  of  thofe  general  phenomena  which  are  daily  ex¬ 
emplified  before  our  eyes  in  an  infinite  variety  of  operations  ? 

“  Let  us  take  an  example,  he  adds.  We  know  with  what 
facility  the  fulphuric  acid  attacks  aluminous  earth.  This 
earth,  however,  is  fufcepti-ble  of  a  ftate  of  aggregation,  in 
which  it  refifts  all  combination,  without  there  being  the  fmall- 
eft  ground  to  fufpedl  that  it  has  undergone  any  alteration  in 
its  nature.  Might  it  not  alfo  be  the  fame  with  the  human 
body  ?  and  might  we  not  afl'ert  that  a  certain  ftate  of  health 
is  connedled  with  a  ftate  of  aggregation,  that  refifts  that 
combination  of  the  contagious  miafmata  v/ith  the  body, 
which  would  take  place  if  the  force  of  aggregation  were  dif¬ 
ferent? 

“  Moreover,  this  explanation  feems  to  accord  with  fails, 
which  various  obfervations  that  are  conftantly  made  have 
enabled  us  to  collect.  It  is  known  that  the  beft  means  of 
guarding  one’s  felf  againft  the  impreffion  of  contagious  miaf¬ 
mata,  when  we  cannot  remove  ourfelves  out  of  the  infectious 
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atmofphere,  is  to  fupport,  and  even  augment,-  the  vital 
powers:  now,  as  the  oxygenating  fubftances  poflefs  this 
property  in  the  higheft  degree,  it  is  evident  what  great  ad¬ 
vantage  may  refult  from  their  ufe,  and  how  much  thofe 
efpecially  deferve  the  preference,  which,  like  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  may  eafily  be  reduced  into  the  ftate  of  gas. 

“  Carried  thus,  by  refpiration,  into  the  r.afal  and  pul¬ 
monary  cavities,  diffeminated  in  the  ambient  atmofphere,  or 
introduced,  by  refpiration,  into  the  llomach,  acting  finally 
upon  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  they  operate  as  a  ftimu- 
lant,  which  augments  the  activity  of  the  organs,  excites  their 
fenfibility,  and  foon  puts  a  flop  to  the  etfects  of  the  miaf¬ 
mata,  which,  in  general,  act  only  by  debilitating. 

“  Under  this  point  'of  view,  Citizen  Guyton  has  con¬ 
fidered  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  oxygenating  fubftances. 
This  efficacy  appeared  to  him  to  be  fo  well  demonftrated  by 
theory  and  experience,  that  he  prelumes  that  thofe  who  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  fubject  will  no  longer  fear  the  appearance  of 
contagion,  as  they  will  be  fure  of  having  the  means  of 
guarding  themfelves  againft  it. 

“  One  grand  queftion,  however,  ftill  remained  to  be  de¬ 
cided.^  It  was  neceftary  to  afeertain,  whether  the  anti-con- 


tagious  agents  that  were  propofed  as  capable  of  producing 
fuch  falutary  effects,  were  applicable  to  all  the  different  kinds 
of  contagion. 

The  author  admits,  without  hefitation,  that  it  would  be 
contradictory  to  all  evidence  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  maladies 
which  a  Tick  perfon  can  communicate  to  a  healthy  one,  have 
the  fame  matter  for  their  caufe. 

“  However,  admitting  the  diftinction  that  has  been  jufily 
cftablilhed  between  the  maladies  that  proceed  from  certain 
effluvia  llifpended  in  the  atmofphcre,  and  thofe  which  are 
only  contracted  from  the  immediate  contact  of  a  matter  fome- 
times  alfo  invifible,  but  more  fixed;  it  muff  alfo  be  allowed, 
upon  the  authority  of  unequivocal  obfervations,  that  the  firft 
are  thofe  which  prevail  the  mod  frequently,  againft  which  it 
is  the  mod  difficult  to  guard  one’s  felf,  and  againft  which, 
confequently,  the  necefiity  of  prefervatives  and  anti-contagious 
remedies  is.  the  rood  urgent.  To  this  clafs  belong  the  fevers 
of  hofpitals,  jails,  and  fhips,  and  that  which  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  marfites ;  in  a  word,  all  thofe  malignant  fevers 
which  owe  their  origin  to  putrid  exhalations. 

“  As  to  the  maladies  of  the  fecund  clafs,  that  can  only  be 
contracted  by  immediate  contact;  it  is  alfo  admitted  that 
they  originate  from  the  pretence  of  fume  virus,  which  af- 
furedly  is  not  a  fimple  fubltance,  but  rather  a  compound 
body,  which  muff  be  fubject  to  the  condition  which  obtains 
in  all  its  products,  namely,  that  of  undergoing  combuttion, 
whenever  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  oxygen.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  we  have  already  reafon  to  prefume  that  the 
virus  of  difeafes  mud  experience  great  changes  from  the 
action  of  the  oxygenating  fubftances,  and  that  confequently 
their  properties  mult  neceffarily  be  altered. 

“  To  fubftantiate  this  conclufion,  the  author  adduces  the 
following  facts.  The  variolous  virus  is  certainly  one  of  thofe, 
the  fpecific  contagion  of  which  is  the  moft  distinctly  charac- 
terifed;  however,  it  is  certain,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Cruikfliank,  that  a  portion  of  this  vfrus,  mixed  with 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  produced  no  effect,  when  it  was 
attempted  to  inoculate  with  it;  whilft  another  portion,  with 
which  none  of  the  acid  had  been  mixed,  communicated  the 
variolous  contagion. 

“  It  is  alfo  known,  from  practical  qbfervations,  that  the 
fyphilitic  virus  is  deftroyed  by  oxygenated  mercurial  remedies, 
and  that  it  produces  no  infection  ;  whilft  the  matter  taken 
from  the  fame  ulcer,  without  fuch  admixture,  produces  a 
chancre,  and  other  venereal  iymptems. 

“  The  hydrophobia,  which  has  hitherto  been  confidered  as 
incurable  when  the  malady  makes  a  rapid  progrefs,  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  attacked  with  fuccefs,  by  touching  the  wound  that 
has  been  made  by  the  rabid  animal,  with  powerful  oxygenating 
fubftances,  before  the  local  nervous  irritation  has  produced 
the  rabific  fever. 

“  Finally,  the  pforic  virus  may  alfo  be  deftroyed  by  the 
oxygenating  remedies ;  the  effects  of  which,  in  thefe  cafes, 
arc  fo  well  known,  as  to  have  no  manner  of  doubt  refpecting 
the  Iubject. 

“It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  it  has  not  been  de- 
monftrated  with  the  fame  degree  of  evidence,  that  the  oxy¬ 
genating  remedies  are  capable  of  acting  with  equal  efficacy 
upon  the  virus  of  the  plague,  as  experiments  have  not  yet 
been  made  upon  this  fubject;  but,  if  it  be  permitted  us  to 
draw  conclufions  from  mere  probabilities,  we  may  aflert,  that 
this  virus,  being  undoubtedly  a  compound  lubftance,  mull 
undergo,  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  acotnbuftion  which,  whilft 
it  changes  its  nature,  muft  alfo  change  its  deleterious  pro¬ 
perties. 

“  From  what  has  preceded  it  will  be  feen,  that  the  author 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  known  thofe  means  of  difin- 


fection  which  appeared  to  him  capable  of  producing  fuclt 
important  effects ;  but,  in  order  to  enable  his  readers  to  judge 
for  themfelves  of  the  utility  of  thofe  procefles,  which,  before 
thofe  which  he  has  pointed  out,  were  in  fome  degree  of  re¬ 
putation,  he  has  compared  them  together,  and  afiigned  to 
each  that  rank  in  the  fcale  of  utility  to  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled. 

“ ,  From  this  comparifon,  which  is  comprifed  in  the  third 
part  of  the  work,  it  appears : 

] .  “  That  cold  water,  lime,  refinous  fubftances,  the  kindling 
of  fires,  the  burning  of  fimple  and  aromatic  vinegar  by 
throwing  it  upon  red-hot  coals,  the  detonation  of  guhpowder, 
&c.  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  real  prefervatives  and  anti- 
contagious  remedies,  as  they  do  not  poftels  the  power  of  de- 
compofing  the  putrid  miafmata. 

2.  “  That  ordinary  vinegar  pofleffes,  indeed,  the  power-  of 
decompofing  the  miafmata;  but  that  this  power  does  not 
exert  iffelf  in  a  perceptible  manner,  unlefs  the  infected  fub¬ 
ftances  are  immerfed  in  this  acid,  or  are  capable  of  being 
wafiied  with  large  quantities  of  it. 

3.  “  That  radical  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid,  produces  effects 
fufficiently  rapid;  but  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in 
large  quantities,  at  a  moderate  expence,  will  frequently  be  an 
objection  againft  its  ufe. 

4.  “  That  the  fulphuric  acid,  on  account  of  its  great 
fixity,  is  not  capable  of  contributing  to  the  difinfection  of  the 
air. 

5.  “  That  the  nitric  acid  is  very  capable  of  deftroying  the 
putrid  miafmata,  but  that  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  is  ftill  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  impracticability 
of  entirely  depriving  it  of  nitrous  gas,  the  action  of  which 
is  always  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  thofe  who  refpire  it. 

6.  “  That  the  muriatic  acid,  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
expanfibility  of  its  vapours,  which  enables  them  to  reach 
every  part  of  the  fubftance  upon  which  vve  with  to  operate, 
affords  us  very  great  advantages. 

7.  “  Finally,  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  juftly  de¬ 
fences  the  preference  over  all  the  other  remedies,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  promptitude  and  facility  with  which  it  is  every¬ 
where  diffufed,  but  alfo  becaufe  its  action  is  always  certain, 
and  it  immediately  deftroys  all  the  putrid  miafmata,  that  are 
either  floating  in  the  atmofphere,  or  fixed  upon  bodies. 

“  I  think  I  havefaid  fufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  work  which  Citizen  Guyton  has  prefented  to 
the  public.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
treat  a  fubject,  like  that  which  forms  the  argument  of  this 
work,  in  a  more  methodical,  perfpicuous,  and,  above  all,  in 
a  more  interefting  manner. 

“  All  the  facts  which  the  author  has  adduced,  are  fub- 
ftantiated  by  vouchers  that  cannot  leave  the  fmalleft  doubt  of 
their  authenticity ;  all  the  experiments  which  he  has  recorded 
have  been  performed  with  care  and  accuracy;  and  the  in¬ 
ferences  which  he  has  drawn  from  their  refults  are  juft,  and 
little  fubject  to  objection  ;  finally,  it  appears  to  me,  from  all 
thefe  reafons,  that  the  work  of  Citizen  Guyton  ought  to  be 
gratefully  welcomed  by  all  thofe  who,  alarmed  at  the  ra¬ 
vages  unfortunately  too  frequently  produced  by  contagious 
difeafes,  have  ardently  wifhed  that  means  might  be  difcovered 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  devallations  occafioned  by  thefe 
fcourges  of  the  human  race. 

<f  What  is  ftill  tq  b$  wifhed  is,  that  the  work  of  Citizen 
Guyton  may  obtain  all  that  publicity  which  it  merits ;  and 
that  particularly  phyficians,  and  in  general  all  whole  pro- 
felfional  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  health  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  may  receive  fuch  a  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  here  propofed,  as  no  longer  to  hetilate  in  recom¬ 
mending  them  to  be  put  in  practice.  The  fuccefs  with  which 
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they  would  be  attended  would  toon  afford  fufficient  motives  of 
encouragement ;  and,  convinced  then  of  the  utility  of  Ci¬ 
tizen  Guyton’s  method,  they  would  unite  with  all  the  friends 
to  humanity  in  paying  him  that  tribute  of  gratitude  which 
his  labours  have  deferved.” 

"  INGELMUNSTER,  or  Engelmunster,  a  village  of 
Flanders,  where  is  acaftle,  which  was  often  made  a  garrifon 
in  the  religious  wars  of  the  fixteenth  century.  It  is  fituate 
near  the  river  Mandel,  five  miles  N.  of  Gburtray. 

INGLING,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mofelle,  fix  miles  E.  of  Thionville.  Long.  6.  32.  E.  Lat. 
46.  22.  N. 

INGRANDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mayne  and  Loire,  fituate  on  the  Loire,  15  miles  W.SAV.  of 
Angers.  Long.  o.  25.  W.  Lat.  47.  23.  N. 

INK  ( Encycl .).  M.  Ribaucourt,  in  the  ”  Annales  de 
C/iimie ,”  directs  eight  ounces  of  Aleppo  galls,  and  four  ounces 
of  logwood,  to  be  boiled  in  twelve  pounds  of  water,  till  the 
quantity  is  reduced  to  one  half ;  when  the  liquor  fhould  be 
flrained  through  a  linen  or  hair  fieve  into  a  proper  vefi'el. 
Four  ounces  of  fulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  three  ounces 
of  gum-arabic,  one  ounce  of  fulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol), 
and  a  fimilar  quantity  of  fugar-candy,  are  now  to  be  added  : 
the  liquid  fhould  be  frequently  fhaken,  to  facilitate  the  i'olu- 
tion  of  the  falts.  As  foon  as  thefe  ingredients  are  perfedtly 
diffolved,  the  compofition  is  fuffered  to  l'ubfide  for  twenty-four 
hours;  when  the  ink  maybe  decanted  from  the  grofs  fedi- 
ment,  and  preferved  for  ufe  in  glafs  or  ftone  bottles,  well 
flopped. 

This  ink  exhibits  a  purplifh-black.  colour  in  the  bottles ; 
but  the  writing  performed  with  it,  is  faid  to  be  of  a  beautiful 
black  caft,  which  it  retains,  unaltered,  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time.  Each  quart  of  the  preparation  contains  : 

oz.  drs.  grs. 

Of  Galls  -  -  -  2  5  20 

Green  vitriol  -  -  -  1  2  40 

Logwood  -  -  -  1  2  40 

Gum  ”  -  -  -  100 

Blue  vitriol  -  -  -  o  2  40 

Sugar-candy  -  -  -  o  2  40 

M.  Ribaucourt  is  of  opinion,  that  ink  thus  prepared,  may 
be  preferved  feveral  years  in  a  ftate  of  perfe£lion,  without  de- 
pofiting  either  galls  or  iron. 

INOCULATION  {Encycl.).  See  Cow-pox,  Sapp. 

INNICHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol,  fituate  on 
the  Drave,  29  miles  E.  of  Brixen.  Long.  12.  1  7.  £.  Lat.  46. 
48.  N. 

INSECTS  {Encycl.).  Dr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
mod:  ingenious,  as  well  as  the  moil  effectual,  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  depredations  of  inletts,  confifts  in  artificially  pro¬ 
pagating  the  larvae  of  the  aphidivorous  fly,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  reprefen tation  in  pi.  33,  and  which  has  been  obferved 
by  naturalilts  to  depot! t  its  eggs  where  the  aphis  abounds. 

As  foon  as  the  larvae  are  produced,  they  devour  the  aphides 
around  them,  leizing  the  latter  in  their  mouth,  as  delineated 
in  the  plate,  and  extra&ing  their  juices.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  afcertain  their  exaft  duration  in  a  caterpillar  ftate, 
but  believe  that  in  about  a  fortnight  they  contract,  and  attach 
themfelves  to  lome  folid  matter,  by  means  of  a  little  gluten 
which  is  difcharged  from  their  mouth ;  and  are  thus  converted 
Into  ckryfeles  or  nymphce,  as  above  reprefented.  In  this  ftate, 
the  infect  continues  10  or  11  days,  when  it  burfts  its  cell, 
and  emerges  a  perfect  fly,  of  which  likewife  a  delineation  is 
given  at  a. 

If  thefe  infeCts  could  be  coll etted,  carefully  preferved  during 
the  winter  leafon,  and  properly  difpofed  on  nectarine  and 
peach-trees,  early  in  the  l'pring,  Dr.  Darwin  .thinks  it  is 


probable  that  the  depredations  of  the  blite  might  be  eoflnter- 
aCted,  “  by  the  natural  means  of  devouring  one  infeCt  by 
another ;  as  the  ferpent  of  Mofes  devoured  thofe  of  the 
magicians.” 

A  kind  of  bellows  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Green,  of  her 
majefty’s  flower-garden,  Kew,  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying 
the  red  fpidcr,  and  other  noxious  infeCts  in  hot-houfes  and 
pineries,  with  the  fumes  of  burning  tobacco.  The  fame 
noxious  vermin  maylikewifebe  exterminated  by  burning  (when 
the  hot-houle  is  fhut)  matches  moiftened  with  a  fpirituous 
tincture  of  afa-fcetida,  and  rolled  in  a  powder  confiding  of 
equal  parts  of  fulphur  and  Scotch  fnuff.  It  will  alfo  be  of 
fervice  to  wafh  the  frames  of  hot-houfes,  &c.-with  four  ounces 
of  fublimate,  diffolved  in  two  gallons  of  water;  but  this 
operation  fhould  be  performed  with  the  utmoft  caution,  on 
account  of  the  corrofive  properties  of  the  mercury. 

In  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  M.  Tatin  gives  an  account  of  a 
compound  which  he  has  fuccefsfully  ufed  for  exterminating 
infefts.  He  directs  of  a  lb.  of  the  beft  black  foap,  a 
fimilar  quantity  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  2  lbs.  of  any  kind  of 
mufhrooms,  and  1 5  gallons  of  rain  or  river  water,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  fluid  is  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
of  which  is  put  into  a  barrel,  together  with  the  foap  and 
mufhrooms,  after  the  latter  have  been  fomewhat  bruifed. 
The  other  half  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  kettle  with  the  fulphur  in- 
clofed  in  a  hag,  and  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefi'el,  by 
means  of  a  ftone  or  other  weight. 

Thefe  ingredients  are  to  be  boiled  20- minutes,  during  which 
the  fulphur  ftiould  be  well  agitated  with  a  ftick,  that  the  watei? 
may  be  the  better  impregnated.  When  the  liquid  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  it  is  to  be  poured  into  the  barrel,  and  ftirred 
daily,  till  the  mixture  become  in  a  high  degree  fetid :  for, 
the  older  and  ftronger  the  compofition  is,  the  more  fpeedy 
and  powerful  will  be  its  effe£ts.  The  liquor  is  to  be  fprinkled 
on  the  plants  infefted  with  infefts ;  great  numbers  of  which 
it  deftroys  on  the  firft  application  :  it  will,  however,  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  repeat  the  afperfion,  in  order  to  exterminate  ants, 
or  other  vermin  that  breed  beneath  the  foil ;  and,  for  this 
purpofe,  from  two  to  eight  pints  are  required,  according  to 
the  depth  and  extent  of  their  nefts. 

Although  in  lefts  are  very  injurious  to  vegetation,  yet  Dr. 
Darwin  is  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  rendered  extenfively 
ufeful  as  a  manure.  Hence,  in  the  fummer  months,  he  re¬ 
commends  heaps  of  dung  to  be  fup plied  with  water,  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  propagation  and  nouriftiment  of  myriads  of 
vermin  ;  which,  when  fuffered  to  decay  on  the  foil,  would 
greatly  contribute  to  its  fertility. 

In  a  recent  publication,  entitled,  “  IttuJ't ratio  Iconographies 
Infefiorum ,”  &c.  Mr.  Fabricius  has  defcribed  feveral  new 
infefts,  which  he  faw  in  the  different  colleHions  at  Paris. 
His  defcriptions,  however,  being  not  always  fufficient  for 
determining  the  fpecies  he  had  in  view,  the  great  difficulties 
hence  arifing  can  only  be  removed  by  good  figures  of  the 
originals,  figned  by  his  hand  ;  by  which  means  thefe  objedts 
will,  as  it  were,  be  multiplied  and  perpetuated,  and  which,  if 
once  deftroyed,  may  perhaps  not  be  found  again.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  proper  juftice  to  the  zeal  and 
merit  of  Cit.  Coquebert,  author  of  the  work  we  are  here  an¬ 
nouncing,  which  confifts  in  reprefenting  by  figures,  coloured 
after  his  own  drawings,  the  infeefts  obferved  in  the  Paris 
cabinets,  and  defcribed  by  Mr.  Fabricius  :  in  adding  the  de- 
feription  and  fynonimous  terms  of  that  naturalilt ;  and  in 
publifhing  other  new  fpecies,  or  thofe  that  are  lefs  known. 
The  celebrated  artifts,  Cit.  Maleuvre  for  engraving,  and  Didot- 
the  elder  for  the  typographical  part,  have  affifted  in  this  in- 
terefting  work,  and  feconded  the  pencil  of  a  man,  who  knows 
how  neceffary  it  is  to  oblerve  and  ftudy  nature,  before  he  aV> 
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tempts  to  copy  her.  The  10  firfl  plates  contain  about  120 
figures,  a  great  number  of  which  prefent  the  infefts  in  detail. 
He  begins  with  thofe  that  are  particularly  fubjeft  to  be  de- 
flroyed,  belonging  at  the  fame  time  to  lefs  numerous  clalfes 
than  others,  viz.  the  Sy  mi  totes,  I'cezotes,  and  Ryngotes  of 
Fabricius.  North  America,  Cayenne,  the  Barbary  Hates, 
and  the  fouth  of  France,  are  the  principal  countries  from 
which  the  fpecies  he  has  figured  are  brought.  The  new 
genera  of  Delphax,  Oryffus,  and  Pfocus,  are  there  figured, 
with  an  accurate  representation  of  their  organs  of  mandu- 
cation,  in  which  he  has  been  much  ailifled  by  Cit.  Latraille, 
to  whom  the  plate  is  entirely  owing  of  the  little  known  genus 
Pfocus,  which  on  account  of  their  minutenefs  and  fugacity, 
had  hitherto  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  naturalifls.  Some 
anatomical  obfervations,  new  fynonimous  terms,  and  other 
remarks,  give  an  additional  value  to  this  work  ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  it  will  meet  with  the  molt  favourable  reception 
by  every  naturalift  and  amateur. 

INSTERBURG,  a  town  of.  Pruflian  Lithuania,  containing 
about  3000  inhabitants.  Corn  and  beer  are  the  principal 
articles  ot  trade.  It  is  44  miles  E.  of  Koniglburg.  Long. 
21.40.  E.  Lat.  54.  40.  N. 

INSTITUTE,  the  French  name  for  a  national  fckool  or 
academy  in  Paris,  having,  if  we  may  credit  its  own  reports, 
and  thofe  of  its  founders,  high  claims  to  fuperiority  and  dif- 
tindtion.  When  royalty  was  aboiifhed  in  France,  it  would 
have  been  inconfiltent  to  continue  the  titles  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  &c.;  butinflead 
of  merely  abolilhing  the  word  royal,  and  fubflituting  national 
in  its  Read,  it  was  thought  a  prudent  meafure  to  abolifh  the 
feven  academies  themfelves,  or  rather  to  melt  them  all  down 
into  one  great  academy  ;  to  which  was  given  the  appellation 
of  the  National  Injlitute.  This  academy,  founded  on  a  decree 
of  the  new  confiitution,  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1795,  when  Benezech,  the  then  minifierfor  the  home  depart¬ 
ment,  attended,  and  the  following  decreeof  foundation  was  read: 

“  The  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  belongs  to  the  whole 
republic,  and  Paris  is  its  place  of  refidence.  Its  employment 
is  to  aim  at  bringing  all  arts  and  fciences  to  the  utmoR  per¬ 
fection  of  which  they  are  capable.  It  is  to  notice  every  new 
attempt,  and  all  new  difcoveries,  and  to  keep  up  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  all  foreign  literary  focieties.  And  by  the 
particular  orders  of  the  Executive  Directory,  its  firfi  Rudies 
arc  to  be  direCted  to  thofe  fubjeCts  which  more  immediately 
tend  to  the  reputation  and  advantage  of  the  French  republic.” 

The  academy,  which  is  not  yet  completely  formed,  is  to 
confiRof  288  members,  half  of  whom  are  to  refide  in  Paris, 
the  other  half  in  the  departments  ;  and  to  them  is  to  be  added 
a  certain  number  of  foreigners,  as  honorary  members,  con¬ 
fined  at  prefent  to  twenty-four. 

The  academy  is  divided  into  three  clafles,  each  clafs  into 
feCtions,  each  feCtion  to  contain  twelve  members  ;  viz.  j ft  clafs. 
Mathematics  and  natural  philofophy.  This  ciafs  is  divided 
into  ten  feCtions.  1.  Mathematics.  2.  Mechanical  arts. 

3.  ARronomy.  4.  Experimental  philofophy.  5.  Chemiflry. 

6.  Natural  hiRory.  7.  Botany.  8.  Anatomy  and  animal 
hiftoiy.  9.  Medicine  and  furgery.  10.  Animal  economy, 
and  the  veterinary  fcience.  2 d  clafs.  Morality  and  politics. 
This  clafs  confiRs  of  fix  feCtions.  1.  Analyfis  of  fenfations 
and  ideas.  2.  Morals.  3.  Legillature.  4.  Political  eco¬ 
nomy.  5.  HiRory.  6.  Geography.  3d  clafs.  Literature  and 
the  fine  arts.  This  clafs  confiRs  of  eight  feCtions.  1.  Uni- 
verfal  grammar.  2.  Ancient  languages.  3.  Poetry.  4.  Antiqui¬ 
ties.  5.  Painting.  6.  Sculpture.  7.  Architecture.  8.  Mufic. 

For  each  clafs  a  particular  room  in  the  Louvre  is  appro¬ 
priated  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  two  clafles  at  the  fame 
time,  but  a  member  of  one  clafs  may  be  prefent  at  the  mcet- 
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ings  of  any  other.  Each  clafs  Is  to  give  to  the  public, 
yearly,  an  account  of  its  tranlaCtions.  - 

Four  times  a-year  there  are  public  meetings.  On  thefe 
occafions,  the  three  clafles  meet  together.  At  the  end  of 
each  year,  they  give  a  circumfiantial  account  to  the  legif- 
lative  body  of  the  progrefs  made  in  that  year  in  the  arts  and 
fciences.  The  prizes  given  yearly  by  each  clafs  are  publicly 
notified  at  certain  times.  The  fums  requifite  for  the  fupport 
of  the  inflitution  are  decreed  yearly  by  the  legiflative  body, 
upon  a  requfiition  made  by  the  government. 

The  firlt  forty-eight  members  were  chofen  by  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Directory,  to  whom  the  choice  of  the  remaining  mem¬ 
bers  was  confined.  To  the  members,  refident  in  Paris,  is 
referved  the  choice  bo  A  of  the  department  and  foreign  mem¬ 
bers.  On  a  vacancy  in  any  clafs,  three  candidates  are  named 
by  the  clafs  for  the  choice  of  the  body  at  large. 

Each  clafs  is  to  have,  at  its  place  of  meeting,  a  collection 
ot  the  produCts,  both  of  nature  and  art,  and  a  library,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  particular  wants.  The  regulations  of  the  in¬ 
flitution,  with  refpeCt  to  the  limes  of  meeting,  and  its  em¬ 
ployments,  are  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  body  at  large,  artd  laid 
before  the  legiflative  aflembly.  The  hall  in  which  the  body  at 
large  holds  its  meeting,  forms  part  of  the  wefl  wing  of  the 
Old  Louvre,  at  prefent  called  the  Mufeum.  It  formerly  went 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Hall  of  Antiques  ( Salle  dcs  Antiques )j 
and  as  long  as  the  kings  of  France  inhabited  this  part  of  the 
palace,  was  occupied  by  their  guards,  from  which  circumflance 
it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Hall  des  Cent  Sui/Jes.  It  was 
likewife  appropriated  to  banquets  and  entertainments,  given 
by  the  court  on  gala  days  ;  and  it  was  to  this  place  that 
Henry  IV.  was  conveyed,  on  his  afl'aflination  by  Ravaillac-  It 
was  built  at  the  fame  time  with  the  refl  of  this  part  of  the. 
Louvre,  about  the  year  1528,  after  the  defigns  of  Pierre 
Lefcot,  abbot  of  Clagny.  It  is  144  feet  in  length,  and  40 
in  breadth,  and  holds  from  1600  to  i2ooperfons.  In  order 
to  adapt  it  to  its  new  deflination,  the  floor  has  been  funk, 
which  gives  a  greater  air  of  lightnefs  to  the  roof.  In  the 
centre  Rands  a  double  table,  in  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe, 
fupported  by  fphinxes,  at  which  the  members  of  the  Inflitute 
take  their  feats.  This  table  is  furrounded  by  two  tiers  of 
benches,  which  are  raifed  for  the  accommodation  of  tpec-. 
tators,  who  have  likewife  feats  provided  for  them  in  the  vafl 
embrafuresof  the  windows,  and  at  each  extremity  of  the  hall. 

Whether  fcience  will  be  eflentially  advanced  by  this  inno¬ 
vation,  time  muR  determine ;  but  candour  compels  us  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  thus  far  the  proceedings  of  the  National  In¬ 
flitute  have  been  abundantly  interefling. 

INSTRUCTION,  National,  a  novel  eflablifliment  of 
the  French  republicans,  propofed  with  a  view  of  making 
the  rifing  generation  in  France  all  that  its  founders  can  xcfh, 
in  politics,  in  morals,  and  with  regard  to  religion ;  and  thus 
give  permanency  to  the  new  order  of  things.  When  Chrifi-- 
tianity  was  aboliflied  in  France,  it  was  impoffiblc  to  continue 
the  univerfities  and  other  feminaries  which  were  founded  by 
Chrifiians,  and  obliged  by  their  conflitution  to  teach,  whe¬ 
ther  pure  or  not,  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  They  were 
accordingly  all  fwept  away,  and  a  new  fyltem  of  education 
planned,  which  was  to  be  carried  on  in  what  they  call 

The  Primary  Schools. 

The  Central  Schools. 

The  School  of  Health. 

The  School  of  Oriental  Languages, 

The  Polytechnic  School. 

The  National  Inflitute. 

The  Jury  of  Public  Inflru&ion. 

The  Commifiion  of  Public  Inflruclion. 

The  Legiflative  Committee  ot  Inflrudlion.  And  various' 
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other  national  eftablifhments  for  the  Improvement  of  par¬ 
ticular  fciences. 

The  firft -degree  of  public  inftruCtion  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Ecoks  Primaries,  eftablifhed  by  a  decree  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  fecond  Phaiofe,  in  theiecond  year  of  ~the  re¬ 
public.  Every  diftriCl  is  furnifhed  with  one  of  thel'e  fchools  ; 
the  profefl'ors  or  matters  in  which  are  paid  from  the  national 
treafury;  and  to  which  every  head  of  a  family,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  is  compelled  by  law  to  fend  its  children  for  inftruCtion. 
The  fobjeCts  taught  in  thefe  primary  or  elementary  fchools  are 
divided  into  nine  clatfes  : 

1 ft,  InftruCtions  conneCfed  with  the  phyfical  and  moral 
fituation  of  children,  prior  to  their  entering  into  thefe  fchools, 
2 d,  Similar  inftruCtions  as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  the 
national  fchools.  3d,  The  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 
4 th,  The  elements  of  French  grammar.  $th,  Elements 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  with  the  theory  of  the  new 
menfuration,  6  th,  The  elements  of  geography.  ‘j/h. 
Explanations  of  the  principal  phenomena  and  productions 
of  nature.  8th,  Elements  of  agriculture,  gih,  Elements  of 
republican  morals. 

Next  to  the  primary  fchools  in  rank  and  confequence  are 
the  Ecoks  Centrales,  which  were  eftablifhed  by  a  decree  of  the 
Convention  of  the  feventh  V entofe  in  the  third  year.  They 
are  fituated  in  the  capital  of  every  department,  bearing  the 
proportion  of  one  central  fchool  to  300,000  inhabitants.  In 
thefe  fchools  the  republican  youths  are  taught  the  fciences, 
and  their  application  in  real  life.  In  each  of  them  are  pro- 
felfors  for  the  following  branches:  1.  For  mathematics. 
-2.  Experimental  philofophy  and  chemiftry.  3.  Natural  hif- 
tory.  4.  Agriculture  and  commerce.  5.  Logic  and  meta- 
phyfics.  6.  Political  economy  and  legillation.  7.  The  phi- 
lofophical  hiftory  of  nations.  8.  The  art  of  healing.  9. 
Arts  and  manufactures.  10.  Univerlal  grammar.  11.  The 
belles  let  Ires.  12.  The  ancient  languages.  13.  The  modern 
languages.  14.  The  fine  arts. 

OO  •  #  m 

Each  central  fchool  is  fa  minted  with  an  extenfive  public 
library — a  botanic  garden — a  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory — an 
apparatus  for  experimental  philofophy — and  a  collection  of 
machines  and  models  connected  with  the  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures. 

The  profefl'ors  of  each  fchool  hold,  every  month,  a  public 
fitting,  in  which  conferences  are  held  relative  to  fobjeCts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  improvement  of  letters,  the  fciences,  and  the 
arts,  which  are  the  molt  beneficial  to  fociety. 

The  objeCt  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  primary  and  central 
fchools  was,  the  general  inftruCtion  of  all  clatfes  of  the 
citizens  ;  and  it  being  incompatible  with  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  that  important  purpofe,  to  expect  from  them  the 
propagation  of  particular  branches  of  fcience,  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  eftablifh  other  literary  and  fcientific  academies.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  French  government  have  founded, 

ijt,  Schools  of  health  (les  ecoles  de  /ante),  in  Paris,  Straf- 
burgh,  and  Montpellier,  where  medicine  and  forgery  are 
Itudied  ;  which  fchools  are  affirmed,  by  thofe  who  find  nothing 
wrong  in  France,  to  be  the  moft  perfect  of  their  kind,  as  well 
as  new  and  unparalleled  models  for  foch  infotutions. 

id,  Two  fchools  for  Oriental  languages,  in  the  national 
library,  and  in  the  college  of  France. 

3 d.  The  Polytechnic  fchool  in  Paris,  or  central  fchool  for 
the  direction  of  public  works.  This  eftablifhment  is  very 
generally  admired,  and  confidered  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
It  contains  more  than  400  young  perfons,  previoufly  educated 
in  the  mathematics,  and  the  majority  of  them  intended  for 
engineers  in  various  lines  ;  and  they  labour  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  their  tutors  nine  hours  every  day.  It 
occupies  the  principal  part,  of  the  Palais  de  Bourbon  in  Paris, 


and  is  furnifhed  with  a  large  collection  of  inftruments  and 
models.  The  journal  of  the  Polytechnic  fchool,  which  is 
publifhed  by  the  booklellers  Regent  and  Bertrand  at  Paris,  is 
a  perfectly  original  work,  and  admirably  calculated  to  convey 
ufeful  information. 

Of  the  National  Inftitutea  fufficient  account  has  been  given 
in  the  preceding  article.  We  proceed  therefore  to  the  jury  of 
pyblic  inftruCtion  {Le  Jury  Central  d’lnftrutiion),  of  which 
the  principal  bufinefs  is  to  foperintend  the  primary  and- 
central  fchools.  It  appoints  the  profeffors  in  the  fchools,  and 
examines  into  their  conduCt.  Like  the  legiflative  body,  it  is 
renewed  by  at  hird  every  half-year.  When  they  have  chofen. 
a  profeflor  for  a  central  fchool,  they  fubmit  their  choice  to 
the  department  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  difapprobation,  they  make 
another  appointment.  To  this  jury  of  public  inftruCtion  the 
profefl'ors  in  the  central  fchools  are  amenable  for  all  mifconduCt 
connected  with  their  offices  ;  it  may  expel  them,  but  all  its 
decifions  muft  be  fobmitted  for  confirmation  to  the  tribunal' 
of  the  department. 

There  is  alio  eftablifhed  at  Paris  a  fopreme  council,  called' 
The  Commiffum  of  Public  Infraction,  to  which  is  entrufted  the 
whole  executive  department.  The  prel'ervation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  monuments,  of  public  libraries,  mufeums,  cabinets, 
and  valuable  collections;  the  foperintendance  of  all  the  fchools 
and  the  modes  of  inftruCtion  ;  all  new  inventions  and  fcientific 
difeoveries  ;  the  regulation  of  weights  and  meafures,  national 
ftatiltics,  and  political  economy;  are  all  placed  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  fupreme  commilfion.  For  the  commodious  and 
regular  execution  of  lo  many  complicated  branches  of  bufinefs, 
there  is  a  largfe  office,  called  Le  Secretariat ,  which  is  divided 
into  three  departments.  1.  For  the  regulation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  inftruCtion;  of  the  modes  of  education  in  the  fchools; 
and  for  the  choice  of  elementary  books.  2.  For  weights  and 
meafures ;  inventions  and  difeoveries ;  libraries  and  biblio¬ 
graphy  ;  mufeums,  works  of  art,  and  literary  rewards  and  en¬ 
couragements.  3.  For  theatres,  national  feafts,  republican 
inftitutions,  and  the  ereCtion  of  monuments. 

As  all  public  eftablilhments  require  the  foperintendance- 
and  occafional  correction  of  the  legiflature,  in  addition  to  that 
of  their  own  immediate  executive  authority,  it  has  been  deemed 
neceffary  to  appoint  a  permanent  committee  of  inftruCtion  in 
the  legiflative  body,  to  provide  foch  form  as  may  be  neceffary 
for  the  prel'ervation  and  improvement  of  this  lyftem  of  in¬ 
ftruCtion.  -This  legiflative  committee  are  invefted  with  due 
authority  for  thefe  purpofes.  Their  objeCts  are  precifely  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  commilfion  of  public  inftruhtion  above 
deferibed,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  fh osrintends 
the  execution  of  exifting  laws,  whilft  the  former  receives  and 
improves  them,  or  propofes  new  ones.  This  committee  is 
divided  into  three  departments,  as  is  the  commilfion,  with 
exaCtiy  the  fame  arrangement  of  their  refpective  labours. 
The  committee  being  charged  with  the  eriaCtion  of  all  new 
laws,  its  members,  with  a  view  to  obtain  accurately  all  the 
requifite  information  relative  to  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  arts,  have  procured  from  the  legiflative  body  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commijjion  temporaive  des  arts  lo  he  annexed  to 
them,  and  to  meet  in  the  lame  boufe  with  them;  which  tem¬ 
porary  commilfion  is  divided  into  15 xteen  dalles  :  viz.  1.  For 
Zoology;  2.  Botany;  3.  Mineralogy;  4.  Phyfics  ;  5.  Che¬ 
miftry,  6.  Anatomy;  7.  Machinery ;  8.  Geoirapb'y;  9. 
Artillery  and  Fortification;  10.  Medals,  and  antiquities; 
11.  Bibliography;  12.  Painting;  13.  Architecture;  :4. 
Sculpture;  15.  Bridges  and  caufew,  ys ;  and,  i6.  Mufical 
Inftruments. 

The  improvements  of  the  national  literar ' -  and  fcientific 
eftablifhments  are  numerous  and  important. 

ljl,  By  a  decree  of  the  convention  of  the  1  itn  Prairial,  in 
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the  fecond  year,  it  was  enabled,  that  means  fliould  be  adopted 
by  which  every  po'Eble  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the 
botanic  gardens  of  the  republic,  in  Turkey  arid  other  foreign 
countries.  This  politic  decree  clearly  tended  to  render  France, 
in  the  language  of  the  reporter,  L'abrcg e  de  tuns  les  c/imats, 
et  lent  repot  de  l’ Europe—  “  The  epitome  of  every  “climate, 
and  the  magazine  of  Europe.  ’  Thofe  plants  which  thrive 
between  the  tropics  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fouth  of  France; 
and  thofe  which  are  the  produce  of  northern  climates,  may 
be  cultivated  in  the  northern  departments  ;  by  which  means, 
France  will  be  in  polleihon  of  all  foreign  plants  and  drugs, 
without  the  exportation  of  fpecie. 

id,  The  National  Bibliography  was  decreed  in  the  fitting  of 
22d  Germinal,  in  the  fecond  year.  It  confifts  of  a  complete 
catalogue  of  books  of  all  deferiptions,  the  property  of  the 
nation  ;  it  was  then  afeertained,  that  the  republic  podelled 
more  than  ten  millions  of  books.  The  titles  of  them  were 
to  be  adjufted  by  actual  comparifons  ;  the  manuferipts  to  be 
regiftered  feparately  ;  anonymous  productions  were  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  their  fubjects  ;  and  thofe  of  known  au¬ 
thors  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names.  The  feveral 
editions  to  be  clafled  according  to  their  dates  :  and  what  may 
be  deemed  more  important,  this  French  National  Bibliography 
will  contain  a  dictionary  of  anonymous  books,  as  well  as  thofe 
publifhed  under  fictitious  names,  adefideratum  in  the  republic 
of  letters. 

id,  The  annihilation  of  all  patois,  or  dialects,  decreed  in 
the  16th  Prairial,  in  the  fecond  year.  Notwithftanding  the 
univerfality  of  the  French  language,  and  that  it  was  exclufively 
fpoken  in  the  majority  of  the  inland  departments,  yet  there 
exided  thirty  various  dialects  in  France.  It  is  more  ado- 
nilhing  that  Rozier  had  remarked,-  that  between  one  neigh¬ 
bouring  village  and  another,  there  was  fo  confiderable  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  dialect,  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  under- 
Hand  each  other;  and  the  vineftock  had  thirty  different  names. 
The  naturalift,  Villars,  has  dated,  that  in  the  nomenclature 
of  vegetables,  in  the  departments,  he  had  only  met  with  an 
hundred  which  had  a  common  appellation. 

ifth,  The  edablifhment  of  the  Confervatoire  des  Arts  ct 
Metiers,  was  decreed  in  the  fitting  of  the  8th  of  Vendemiaire, 
in  the  third  year.  This  confills  of  a  fpacious  hall,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  contains  the  inftruments  and 
the  models  of  machinery  connected  with  the  arts,  and  a  de- 
feription  of  their  ufes,  with  every  book  relating  to  them. 
Annexed  to  this  edablifhment  are  three  expofitors  and  a 
draughtfman,  who  explain  to  the  (Indents  the  ufe  of  each  in- 
liniment,  and  who  rcgilter  every  new  difeovery,  which  is 
prefented  to  the  Bureau  de  Confu/latioii,  to  the  Lyceum  of  Arts, 
the  (i-devant  Academy  of  Sciences,  or  to  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

5 lit.  The  edablifhment  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  was  de¬ 
creed  in  the  fitting  of  the  7th  of  Mtjjidor,  third  year.  It  was 
certainly  a  difgrace  under  the  monarchy,  that  an  adronomical 
and  nautical  edablifhment,  which  had  already  proved  fo  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Great  Britain,  fhould  not  have  been  adopted  in 
France.  In  confequence  of  this  decree,  the  French  board  is 
now  as  complete  as  the  Englifh.  It  confifts  of  ten  members, 
and  has  under  its  jurildiction  the  national  obfervatory  at  Paris, 
and  all  the  adronomical  inllruments  belonging  to  the  republic. 
It  corrcfponds  with  foreign  altronomers  ,  delivers  public  lec¬ 
tures  on  adronomy  and  navigation ;  and  its  proceedings  are 
annually  recited  in  a  public  fitting. 

6th,  The  general  lchool  of  the  Oriental  languages  was 
edabhfhed  by  a  decree  of  the  10th  of  Germinal,  in  the  fourth 
year.  This  lchool  adjoins  to  the  national  library,  and  all  the 
books  and  manuferipts  relative  to  Oriental  literature  ate  de- 
pofited  in  it. 


ylh,  The  National  Mufeum  of  Antiquities  was  decreed  in 
tVe  fitting  of  20th  of  Prairial,  fourth  year.  A  lchool  of  this 
defeription  was  fuccefsfully  edablifhed  at  Vienna,  by  Eckel  ; 
at  Gottingen,  by  Heyne;  at  Leipfick,  by  Erneft ;  and  even 
at  Strafburgh,  by  the  celebrated  Obeilin  :  Paris  was,  how¬ 
ever,  without  one.  This  national  archeology,  or  fcience  of 
antiquity,  is  divided  into  nine  different  c!alfes  :  hifcriptions, 
characters,  datues,  bas-reliefs,  fculptures,  paintings,  mofaics, 
medals,  civil,  religious,  and  military  indruments.  Thisexicn- 
five  edablidiment  is  under  the  direction  of  two  principal  pro- 
felfors ;  le  Confenateur  Profjjeur,  ana  lc  Coni  nahur  Bib/io- 
thecaire.  The  province  of  the  former  is  to  deliver  public 
lectures  on  the  feveral  branches  of  antiquities,  to  teach  the 
theory  of  medals  and  e  lgravings,  the  hiflory  of  (he  arts 
among  the  ancients,  &e.  The  duties  of  the  latter  are  merely 
of.  a  bibliographical  nature. 

8 th,  The  new  modelling  of  the  Grand  National  Library, 
was  decreed  in  the  fitting  of  the  25th  Vendemiaire ,  in  the 
fourth  year.  By  virtue  of  this  decree,  the  place  of  librarian 
in  chief  was  fuppreded,  and  the  whole  edablifhment  placed 
under  a  confervatoire  of  eight  members  ;  of  whom  two  were 
appointed  for  the  fuperintendance  of  printed  books ;  two  for 
manuferipts;  two  for  antiquities;  and  two  for  engravings.. 
From  thefe  a  temporary  director  is  annually  chofen,  who 
fuperintends  the  whole,  acts  occafionally  as  prefident  of  this 
adembly,  and  maintains  a  regular  correlpon donee  with  the 
condituted  authorities  relative  to  the  concerns  of  the  library. 

qth,  The  augmentation  of  the  Mufeum.  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  formerly  called  Le  Jardin  Royal  des  Plantes.  This 
edablifhment  was  decreed  the  15th  Brumaire,  third  year,  upon 
a  report  of  Thibadeau,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of 
Public  Indruction.  Befides  the  addition  of  large  rooms,  and 
various  other  buildings,  there  are  new  collections  of  natural 
curiolities  and  productions ;  and  the  library  is  much  increafed. 
It  is  open  to  the  public  three  times  a-week.  At  dated  periods 
all  the  naturalids  in  Paris  deliver  courfes  of  lectures  in  the 
various  branches  of  natural  hidory.  The  mufeum  is  faid  to 
have  received  greater  improvements  from  this  augmentation 
than  from  all  the  labours  of  Bud’on,  or  from  its  foundation, 
dnee  the  time  of  Tournefort. 

10 th,  The  Ecole  des  Mines,  was  edablifhed  in  the  Hotel  lies 
Mommies,  and  has  for  its  direction  the  naturalid  Le  Sage. 
This  inftitution  is  unrivalled  in  Europe ;  and  the  collection 
of  mineralogioal  curiofities  lurpades  whatever  can  be  con¬ 
ceived. 

1 1  th,  The  Society  of  Natural  Hidory  in  Paris,  defervedly 
dalles  among  thofe  which  have  rendered  the  greated  lervices 
to  the  caufe  of  fcience  dnee  the  revolution.  A  lecture  of 
public  indruction  is  held  every  ten  days,  which  is  generally 
given  by  one  of  the  members,  and  which  is  open  to  all  the 
lovers  of  natural  hidory.  Premiums  are  propoled  for  difler- 
tations ;  one  of  which,  by  the  late  C.  Herman,  jun.  (whole 
early  deceafe  was  a  great  lofs  to  the  republic  of  letters),  on 
the  apterous  clafs  of  infects,  may  be  laid  to  conditute  an 
epocha  in  the  annals  of  natural  hidory  The  lociety  has 
publifhed  a  volume  of  memoirs,  in  folio,  entitled,  “  Troup- 
actions  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Hiftory.”  It  has  likewile 
erected  a  datue  to  the  great  Linnseus,  in  the  national  garden 
of  plants ;  and,  at  the  period  when  every  public  indruction 
was  lufpended,  gave  lectures  on  the  diderent  branches  of 
fcience  belonging  to  its  department.  Several  intelligent  and 
ikilful  navigators,  among  others  thofe  font  in  fearch  of  the 
unfortunate  La  Peroufe,  as  well  as  thofe  which  accompanied 
Buonaparte  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  were  members  of 
this,  lociety. 

This  account  of  the  prefent  date  of  public  indruction,  tho 
fciences,  the  arts,  and  the  progrefs  of  national  literature,  in 
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France,  has  been  taken  from  a  rnifcellany,  the  principal  writers 
of  which  call  it  a  fublime  fyftem  ;  and  feem  to  confider  the 
increafe  of  the  national  library,  the  improvement  of  the 
botanic  _gardens,  and  the  difcovefies  that  have  been  made  by 
the  different  fchoois  or  ffiftitutes,  as  furnifhing  a  demon- 
flration  that  the  republican  .government  is  more  favourable  to 
the  advancement  of  fcience,  than  the  monarchical,  whether 
abfolute  or  limited.  But  it  fliould  not  be  forgotten,  that  this 
fyftem  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  and  that  in  profecuting  new 
fchemes,  all  men,  and  more  efpeeially  Frenchmen,  are  actu¬ 
ated  by  an  entbuftafm  which  gradually  cools  as  their  purfuits 
become  familiar.  We  therefore  rather  with  than  expect  that 
the  progrefs  of  fcience  in  that  country  will  be  more  rapid  than 
it  was  under  the  monarchy. 

That  fomething  may  be  learned  from  this  fyftem  fo  im¬ 
prove  the  modes  of  education  in  other  countries  it  would  be 
illiberal  and  uncandid  to  doubt ;  but  its  almolt  total  neglect 
of  what  is  moll  valuable  in  education,  the  culture  of  the  heart, 
and,  above  all,  the  filence  obferved  with  regard  to  religion, 
which  is  the  only  basis  of  private  happinefs  and  public  welfare , 
are  defects  too  glaring  to  pafs  unobferved  by  the  moft  incon- 
fiderate  reader. 

INSTITUTION,  Royal,  a  new  eftablithment  in  London, 
fet  on  foot  for  the  diftinct  purpofe  of  applying  fcience  to  the 
-common  purpofes  of  life. 

In  January-,  1 799,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  &c.  to  confer 
with  Count  Rumford  on  the  formation  of  an  inftitution ; 
which,  betides  having  a  general  view  to  the  benefit  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  to  the  advancement  of  tafte  and 
fcience,  in  this  country,  thould  fpecifically  direct  itfelf  to  the 
improvement  of  th e  means  of  induftry  and  of  domcftic  comfort 
among  the  poor.  Though  the  fociety  has  had  reafon  to  flatter 
itfelf  that  confiderable  benefit  had  been  diffufed  among  the 
general  mats  of  the  people  by  its  labours,  yet  difficulties 
have  impeded  the  progrefs  of  any  confiderable  melioration  in 
the  diet  and  domcftic  habits  of  the  poor ;  and  there  appeared 
very  little  profpect  of  thofe  difficulties  being  removed,  until 
a  centre  of  aft  ion  could  be  fixed,  to  which  perfons  might  apply 
for  examples, — for  models, — and  for  engravings,  accompanied 
by  printed  infiructions  ;  without  being  any  longer  compelled 
implicitly  to  rely  on  the  talents,  the  docility,  and  the  con- 
feientious  moderation,  of  the  different  tradefmen,  who  might 
beremployed  to  make  and  fell  them. 

It  appeared  very  evident  that  an  eftablithment  of  this  nature, 
if  on  a  tcale  calculated  to  be  extenfively  ufeful,  muft  embrace 
too  great  a  variety'  of  objeCts,  and  be  far  too  interefiing  and 
too  important,  to  be  annexed  to  the  fociety  for  the  poor,  or 
to  any  other  exifting  fociety.  The  committee  therefore  was  of 
opinion  that,  after  they  obtained  from  Count  Rumford  the 
original  fketch  or  outline  of  the  plan,  and  had  engaged  him 
to  tjjke  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  conduct  and  execution 
of  it  (their  own  members  giving  their  individual  fupport  to 
the  meafure),  nothing  further  remained  to  be  done  on  the  part 
of  the  fociety. 

1  he  models  and  inventions,  in  which  the  poor  are  moft  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  will  be  thofe  which  may  promote  eco¬ 
nomy  in  food  and  fuel,  and  tend  to  correCt  and  purify  the  air 
in  cottages,  and  alio  in  workhoufes,  hofpitals,  manufactories, 
and  in  all  public  buildings  ;  and  which  may  furnifti  means 
and  inltruments  of  induftry,  on  a  cheap  and  fimple  con- 
ft ruCtion  ;  fo  as  to  afford  the  cottager  and  his  family  thriving 
and  healthful  occupation  at  home  during  bad  weather,  or  at 
times  when  proper  employment  13  not  to  be  obtained  abroad. 
The  fupply  of  fuch  means  and  inftruments  of  induttry  has 
been  long,  and  anxioufly,  defired  by  the  friends  of  the  poor. 
Many  heavy  and  folitary  hours  might  then  be  occupied  with 


pleating  employment ;  and  the  cottager  would  thereby  be  en¬ 
abled  to  educate  his  children  in  thofe  regular  and  even  habits  of 
induftry  and  attention,  which,  when  fecurely  and  permanently 
acquired,  will  afford  them  fupport  and  fatisfaCtion  through 
life.  1 

The  diffemination  of  thefe  improvements  and  inventions 
is  extremely  wanted  by  the  poor.  Nothing  can  be  more 
com fortlefs  "than  their  prefent  fyftem  of  diet  in  many  parts  of 
England  :  nothing  more  wafteful  than  their  application  of 
fuel  for  warming  and  tempering  the  air  in  their  cottages;  that 
being  an  article,  the  too  general  want  of  which  is  the  fource 
of  thofe  petty  pilfering  habits  among  the  poor,  which  often 
lead  to  atrocious  crimes.  The  affi  fling  and  encouraging  the 
domeftic  economy  and  management  of  the  cottager,  and  the 
promotion  of  bis  comfort  fo  as  to  give  him  more  benefit  and 
enjoyment  from  the  means  of  life  which  his  fituation  in 
fociety  affords  him,  and  the  improvement  of  the  general 
fyftem  of  thofe  public  buildings  with  which  the  poor  are  con¬ 
cerned,  will  be  among  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  objeCts 
of  the  models  to  be  exhibited  at  the  inftitution.  Thefe  will 
confift  of  improved  fire-places  and  kitchens,  and  of  flues  and 
louvres  for  fupplying  rooms  either  with  tepid  or  frefti  air;  fo 
as  to  produce  a  confiderable  faving  in  the  quantity  of  food 
and  fuel  confumed,  either  in  cottages,  or  in  public  eftablifh- 
ments  ;  and  materially  to  increafe  the  health  and  well-being 
of  thofe  of  our  felloW-fu'ojeCts,  whole  employment  or  fitua¬ 
tion  obliges  or  induces  them  to  continue  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  clofe  and  crowded  rooms. 

But  we  fliall  better  fucceed.  in  conveying  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  plan  of  this  admirable  undertaking,  by  the  following 
extraCts  from  the  Profpeftus,  and  from  a  fubfequent  Report  of 
its  progrefs,  publifhed  by  order  of  the  managers,  dated  May 
25,  1801.  The  former  of  thefe  will  ffiew  its  beginning,  the 
latter  its  progrefs,  and  the  eagernefs  of  the  public  to  embrace 
a  propofal  fo  manifeftly  calculated  for  the  benefit  and  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  country  at  large. 

“  The  pre-eminence  of  any  people  in  civilization  ought 
ever  to  be  eftimated  by  the  ftate  of  induftry  and  mechanical 
improvement  among  them.  This  is  proved  by  an  immediate 
reference  to  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries,  where 
fuccefsful  exertions  having  given  courage  to  the  fpirit  of  in¬ 
vention,  the  fciences  have  ilourifhed  ;  and,  according  to  the 
increafe  of  the  moral  and  phyfical  powers  of  man,  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  which,  in  an  earlier  ftate  of  fociety, 
would  have  been  deemed  altogether  vifionary.  Printing, 
navigation,  and  the  ufeful  and  extended  powers  of  the  fteam- 
engine — inventions,  the  practical  excellence  of  which  we  all 
know  and  acknowledge,  and  the  future  effeCts  of  which  can 
fcarcely  yet  be  conjectured — offer  irrefiftible  proofs  of  this >. 
and  it  is  to  remove  thofe  caufes  which  yet  impede  the  pro¬ 
grefs  towards  perfection  of  thofe  and  other  arts  material  to 
the  accommodation  of  man,  that  the  Royal  Inftitution  is  fet 
on  foot. 

“  The  flownefs  with  which  improvements  of  every  kind 
are  adopted,  efpeeially  fuch  as  are  calculated  to  be  of  general 
utility,  is  very  remarkable.  Befides  the  prejudices  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  the  power  of  habit,  which  attaches  them  to  what 
has  the  lanCtion  of  univerfal  praCtice,  the  tupporters  of  this 
undertaking  have  to  contend  with  many  other  circumftances 
equally  unfavourable  to  the  introduction  of  improvements. 
Some  perfons  overlook  them  through  mere  indolence ;  fome 
are  difgufted  with  the  very  propolal  of  any  thing  new,  and 
are  atliamed  and  mortified  that  they  fhould  be  deemed  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  they  long  had  fuppofed  themfelves  peifeCt  ma¬ 
llets  ;  fome,  who  even  fnbmit  to  be  inftniCted,  work  too 
awkwardly  with  tools  to  which  they  have  beenunaccullomed, 
not  to  tire  of  their  bufinefs,  their  teacher,  and  his  doCtrines, 
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before  they  arrive  at  the  objeft  of  their  purfuit.  But  another 
caufe,  which  occafions  little  attention  to  be  paid  to  thofe  who 
propofc  improvements,  is  a  fufpicion  of  interefted  motives, 
which,  indeed,  is  often  but  too  well  founded.  Thus  the  mod 
meritorious  exertions  to  promote  the  public  profperity  are 
either  received  with  indifference,  or  viewed  with  lufpicion  : 
and  many,  even  of  thofe  who  are  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  what  is  propofed,  are  deterred  by  motives  of  jealouly,  or 
envy,  from  promoting  its  fuccefs. 

“  Thefe  are  the  chief  caufes  which  prevent  the  reception 
of  valuable  inventions  already  known,  and  of  fuch  as  the  in¬ 
genious  might  otherwife  bring  forward  to  public  notice.  But 
another  ferious  obftacle  aritbs  from  that  fub-divifion  of  labour 
which  naturally  takes  place  where  adtive  indufiry  and  the 
fecurity  of  property  are  eftablifhed;  and  from  which  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  aimoft  every  man  becomes  confined  to  fome  appro¬ 
priate  occupation,  feldom  knowing,  or  caring,  what  may  be 
the  procetfes  to  which  the  material  of  his  trade  may  be  fub- 
jected,  before  or  after  his  art  has  been  exerciled  on  it  ;  and 
dill  lefs  aware  of  what  is  done  in  other  trades  or  manu- 
fa&ures.  The  attention  of  thefe  individuals  is  wholly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  acquifition  of  wealth  ;  and  hence  it  is,  and  from 
a  natural  fear  of  pecuniary  rifk,  that  the  generality  of  manu¬ 
facturers  podefs  neither  the  knowledge,  the  inclination,  nor 
thefpirit,  to  make  improvements. 

“  Among  the  various  dalles  of  civil  fociety,  one  which 
performs  a  great  and  very  efiential  part  of  the  general  work 
is  the  clafs  of  philofophers,  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to 
the  labour  of  obferving,  comparing,  and  inventing,  and  who 
engage  in  the  developement  of  truth  by  thofe  remote  ana¬ 
logies  which  efcape  the  vulgar  mind.  But  though  invention 
and  dilcovery  are  peculiarly  their  province,  it  may  jutlly  be 
doubted  whether  their  moral  and  intellectual  habits  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  ufeful  practicable  improvements.  This  kind 
of  knowledge,  indeed,  no  lefs  than  theftimulus  of  intereft,  and 
the  capital  of  the  manufacturer,  are  with  them  altogether 
wanting;  while  the  latter,  on  his  part,  (lands  no  lefs  in  need 
of  the  general  information  and  accurate  reafoning  of  the  man 
of  fcience.  The  great  objeCt,  therefore,  is  to  benefit  the 
community  by  bringing  to  a  falutary  point  of  union  the 
talents  and  means  of  both  thefe  deferiptions  of  men. 

“  Three  direct  methods  fugged  themfelves  for  the  removal, 
or  diminution,  of  the  difficulties  dated  above  :  id.  To  give 
premiums  to  inventors,  which  is  already  done  by  the  focicty 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  2dly,  To  grant  tem¬ 
porary  monopolies,  which  is  done  by  the  grant  of  patents. 
3dly,  To  dift'ufe  the  knowledge,  and  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  ufeful  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements,  which  is 
propofed  to  be  done  by  the  Royal  Inditution, 

“  In  the  houfe  [purchafed  in  1799,  in  Albemarle-llreet, 
London,  by  the  managers]  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  to  the 
public  the  completed  working  models,  or  condructions  of  the 
lull  fize,  of  all  fuch  new  and  valuable  inventions  as  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  applied  to  the  common  purpofes  of  life.  By 
this  arrangement,  thofe  who  adopt  them  may  readily  deter¬ 
mine,  if  any  failure  happen  in  their  experiments,  whether 
the  midakes  of  workmen,  the  management  of  fervants,  or 
the  principle  of  the  invention,  have  been  the  caufe.  Such  a 
repofitory  mud  alfo  be  of  infinite  ufe  to  artificers  in  furniffiing 
models,  and  mud  enable  every  enquirer  to  obtain  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  principles  of  what  he  withe  s 
to  imitate.  Whatever  is  vifible  and  tangible  addrelfes  itfelf 
more  forcibly  to  the  underdanding  than  can  be  conveyed  by 
any  graphic  or  written  delcription  :  it  is  not,  however,  in¬ 
tended  to  neglect  the  aid  of  the  latter  ;  and,  accordingly,  de¬ 
tailed  accounts  or  deferiptions,  accompanied  with  l’uitable 
.  drawings,  will  alio  be  exhibited  by  way  of  illuftratiom 
r  .Vol.x. 


“  Arrangements  will  aHo  be  made,  and  correfpondences- 
edabliffied,  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  new  inventions,' 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Vifitations  of  manufactories,  and 
examinations  of  various  precedes  in  the  arts,  are  likewife 
intended ;  and  to  the  growing  mafs  of  inftruction,  which 
may  arife  from  thefe  fources,  the  managers  will  add  a  library 
of  all  the  bed  publications  on  the  lubjects  for  which  this  in¬ 
ditution  is  edabliffied. 

"  For  teaching  the  application  of  feience  to  the  ufeful 'pur¬ 
pofes  of  life,  a  temporary  lecture-room  is  fitted  up  for  phi— 
lofophicai  lectures  and  experiments ;  a  complete  laboratory 
and  philofophical  apparatus,  with  the  necedary  indruments, 
will  be  provided  ;  and  men  of  the  fird  eminence  in  fcience 
engaged  to  officiate  in  this  efiential  department.  The  ma¬ 
chines  and  models  will  afford  a  perpetual  fource  of  infiruction  j 
and  the  lectures  will  be  particularly  ufeful  to  elucidate  and 
apply  thole  general  principles  which  are  only  in  part  dis¬ 
cernible  in  particular  dructures.  The  fird  principles  of 
mechanics  will  be  exhibited  and  explained  in  the  fimple 
engines,  called  the  mechanical  powers ;  and,  as  connected 
with  thefe,  the  practical  operations  of  various  arts  will  be; 
regarded,  and  the  mutual  connection  between  the  theory  of 
mechanics,  and  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the  materials. 
Under  general  mechanics  will  be  (hewn  the  advantages  we 
derive  from  thofe  happy  expedients  by  which  the  labour  of 
man  is  abridged  in  huffiandry,  and  the  various  operations 
of  art. 

“  Chemifiry,  with  the  aid  of  a  laboratory  and  complete 
apparatus  for  the  feveral  precedes,  will  be  taught  in  the  fame 
fimple  and  perfpicuous  manner ;  and  this  elementary  know¬ 
ledge,  fo  indifpenfable  to  the  intelligent  manufacturer,  will  be 
connected  with  the  great  operations  of  the  arts  and  of  trade. 

et  From  the  vaft  field  of  individual  operations  or  feparate 
manufactories,  the  enquirer  will  be  led  to  other  works  of  more 
general  confideration,  which  include  not  only  the  objects  of 
mechanics  and  chemiftry  (frictly  taken,  but  likewife  thofe  of 
commercial  operation  and  political  economy.  Under  this 
clafs  of  objects  will  be  found  the  ftructure  of  roads  and  forms 
of  vehicles;  the  eftablifhment  of  canals;  the  improvement 
of  rivers,  harbours,  and  coads ;  the  art  of  war,  and  various 
objects  connected  with  it.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  enquiries, 
the  exhibition  of  working  models  will  particularly  difplav  the 
powers  of  hydraulic  machines,  and  that  ftriking  ufeful  ap¬ 
paratus  the  (team-engine. 

“  But,  above  all,  we  fliall  find  our  contemplations  urged 
to  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat,  thofe  great  powers  which 
give  life  and  energy  to  the  univerfe  !  powers  which,  by  the 
wonderful  procefs  of  combujlion,  are  placed  under  our  com¬ 
mand  indeed,  but  of  the  advantages  of  which  we  do  not  half 
avail  ourfelves.’’ 

Haying  thus  given,  as  much  at  large  as  our  limits  will 
allow,  ay  account  of  the  rife  of  this  truly  grand  public  under¬ 
taking,  we  (hall  here  add  a  few  particulars  from  the  lalt 
report,  with  a  view  of  (liewing  its  prefent fat*. 

"  The  Inditution,”  fays  the  report,  is  now  placed  on  a 
molt  relpectable  foundation;  and  although  none  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  great  and  extentive  edablilhment  are  quite  com¬ 
pleted,  yet  enough  has  already  been  done  to  diew  that  it  mutt 
foon  become  extremely  interefting,  and  very  ufeful ;  and  that 
it  will  long  remain, — an  ornament  to  the  metropolis, — and  a 
proud  monument  of  the  energy — wealth — and  liberality — of 
the  "private  individuals  of  the  Britiffi  nation. 

“  In  the  infancy  of  the  edablilhment,  before  the  Infii- 
tution  had  acquired  a  vifible  form,  and  adequate  (upport,  it 
was  natural  to  expect  that  fome  doubts  would  be  entertained, 
even  by  the  mod  fanguine,  of  the  poffibility  of  completing 
fo  great  a  public  undertaking,  by  the  mere  voluntary  ever* 
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tions  of  individuals ;  but  all  grounds  for  fuch  doubts  are 
nor/  happily  removed.  The  permanent  exiftence  of  the 
Inftitution, — and  even  as  a  body  politic  and  corporate, — has 
been  fecured  by  the  authority  of  a  Royal  Charter ;  and  the 
eftablifhment  has  been  taken  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  his  Majejly. 

“  The  lifts  of  the  proprietors  and  fubferibers  to  the  Infti¬ 
tution  contain  the  names  of  many  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
characters  in  this  country  ;  and  the  money  fubferibed  to 
carry  the  propofed  plans  into  execution  amounts  already  to 
a  fum  almoft  incredibly  great — to  23,2.00k;  and  this,  ex- 
clufive  of  7000I.  generoufly  offered  by  a  fmall  number!  of 
the  proprietors  (but  which  will  not  be  wanted),  for  enabling 
the  managers  to  defray  the  expences  of  erebling  the  new 
buildings. 

“  Upon. fettling  the  accounts,  and  calling  in,  and  paying 
off,  all  debts  outftanding  againft  the  Inftitution,  up  to  the 
fiift  day  of  the  prefent  month,  it  was  found,  that  a  fum 
amounting  to  above  io,8ool.  then  remained  at  the  dilpofal  of 
the  managers;  which  fum  will,  no  doubt,  be  quite  fufficient, 
not  only  to  defray  all  the  expences  of  finifhing  and  fur- 
nifhing  the  buildings  of  the  Inftitution,  in  all  their  nu¬ 
merous  and  extenfive  details,  but  alfo  for  fitting  up  all  the 
workfhops ;  and  providing  them  with  tools,  and  a  ftock  of 
materials  for  work. 

“  The  houfe  and  premifes,  which  have  been  purchafed 
for  the  Inftitution,  are  extenfive;  the  ground  covered  by  the 
principal  edifice  having  originally  been  allotted  for  building 
four  houfes  for  private  families  ;  and  no  (ituation  could  have 
been  found,  in  this  metropolis,  more  convenient,  or  better 
adapted  to  all  the  purpofes  of  this  public  eftablifhment. 

Profeffors  and  lecturers  in  natural  philofophy,  chemiftry, 
and  mechanics,  have  been  engaged ;  and  leisures  are  now 
given,  daily,  in  two  fpacious  lebture  rooms ;  the  one  capable 
of  containing  ,300,  the  other  900,  perfons. 

“  A  fpacious  and  moft  complete  chemical  laboratory  has 
been  built,  'and  is  now  turnilhing  with  all  the  implements  and 
apparatus  neceffary  for  carrying  on,  upon  a  large  fcale,  all 
the  various  proceffes  of  practical  chemiftry ;  -and  chemical 
analyfis  ;  and  for  making  new  and  interefting  experiments.  A 
direbtor  of  the  laboratory  has  been  appointed,  and  alfo  a  che¬ 
mical  operator  ;  and  the  managers  are  now  in  treaty  with  a 
very  ingenious  German  chemift,  whom  they  hope  to  engage, 
as  an  affiftant  in  the  laboratory,  and  who  will  devote  his  whole 
time,  to  the  bufineis  of  it. 

'  “  The  workfhops  of  the  Inftitution,  where  models,  Ac. 
of  new  and  ufeful  inventions  will  be  conftrubted,  and  fold 
at  reafonable  prices  to  fuch  proprietors  and  fubferibers  as 
may  apply  for  them,  are  quite  finifhed ;  and  are  now  fur- 
n idling  with  the  moft  complete  fets  of  tools  that  can  be 
procured. 

“  A  mafter  of  the  workfhops  has  been  engaged,  who  is" 
himfelf  a  working  mathematical  inftrument  maker  and  model 
maker  ;  and  will  have  the  care  of  all  the  philofophical  appa¬ 
ratus  belonging  to  the  Inftitution,  and  keep  it  conftantly  in 
repair  and  ready  for  ufe.  He  will  refide  in  the  houfe, — and 
fuperintend  and  direbt  all  the  workmen  who  are  employed 
in  the  workfhops : — he  will  likevvife  fuperintend  and  in- 
ftrubt  all  fuch  ingenious  and  well-behaved  young  men  as 
may,  at  the  recommendation  of  proprietors,  be  admitted 
into  the  workfhops  of  the  Inftitution,  to- receive  inftrubtion, 
and  to  complete  their  education  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
mechanic  arts. 

“  The  following  workmen  are  already  engaged  for  the 
workfhops  of  the  Inftitution,  viz.  A  mathematical  inftrument 
maker, — A  model  maker. — A  cabinet  maker. — A  carpenter. 
— ?A  worker  in  brafs  and  copper. — A  tin-plate  worker;  and 


an  iron-plate  worker.  To  thefe  will  foon  be  added  brick¬ 
layers  and  ftone-mafons;  who  will  be  inflrubted,  and  enabled 
to  inftrubt  others,  in  fetting  new-invented  fire-grates,  roafters, 
ovens,  boilers,  &c. 

“  A  complete  kitchen,  for  a  fmall  family, — with  a  fmall 
roafter,  on  the  moft  fimple  confirubtion— a  cottage  fire-place 
grate — and  a  fmall  boiler  with  fteamers, —  has  been  put  up  in 
the  houfekeeper’s  room  ;  and  may  be  examined  by  all  thofe 
who  frequent  the  houfe  of  the  Inftitution. 

“  The  principal  kitchen  will  contain  roafters,  ovens,  boilers, 
fteamers.  Sec.  on  the  neweft  and  moft  approved  confirubtion  ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  proper  method  of  managing  them  may 
be  fren,  they  will  be  kept  in  daily  ufe,  and  perfons  will  attend 
to  ihew  them. 

“  In  order  that  the  proprietors  and  fubferibers  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  judge,  tram  abtuai  experiment,  of  the  merit  of  any 
new  method  of  cooking,  or  of  any  new  difti  that  may  be 
propofed,  a  dining-room  has  been  built,  and  will  loon  be 
ready  for  ufe,  at  the  houfe.  of  the  Inftitution,  in  which  the 
managers  will,  occafionally,.  order  experimental  dinners,  to 
which  the  proprietors  and  fubferibers  will  be  invited,  in  as 
far  as  the  accommodations  will  admit;  the. expence  of  fuch. 
dinners  to  be  defrayed  by  thofe  who  partake  of  them.’’ 

To  render  the  houfe  of  the  Inftitution  more  pleafant,  an 
additional  room  has  been  fet  apart  for  their  private  and  ex.- 
clufive  ufe  : — This  has  been  called  the  converfation  room ;  and 
to  render  it  ftill  more  ufeful  and  agreeable,  it  will  be  furnilhed 
with  acolleblion  of  good  maps ;  and,  as  foon  as  fome  necef¬ 
fary  previous. arrangements  (which  are  now  actually  making) 
fhall  be  finifhed,  thole  who  frequent  this  room  will  be  fur- 
niftied,  at  the  moft  reafonable  prices,  from  the  houfekeeper’s 
room  below,  with  foups  of  various  kinds — tea,  coffee,  cho¬ 
colate,  and  other  refrelhments.  Befides  thefe,  other  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  proprietors  and  fubferibers  are  provided,  as, 
the  opportunity  of  writing  letters  ;  and  a  general  and  two- 
penny  poll  for  their  conveyance. 

“  A  complete  Printing  Office,  with  a  prefs,  types,  and 
every  other  inftrument  and  implement  neceffary  in  printing, 
has  been  eftablifhed  at  the  houfe  of  the  Inftitution ;  and  aPrinter 
is  engaged,  and  has  for  fome  time  pall  been  conftantly  employed 
in  printing  for  the  Inftitution.  It  is  expefted  that  the  printing 
of  the  journals  of  the  Inftitution,  which  in  a  few  months 
will  begin  to  appear  at  regular  intervals,  probably  once  a~ 
week,  will  give  full  employment  to  this  prefs  :  for  as  thelc 
journals  will  contain  not  only  an  account  of  all  that  is  doing 
at  the  Royal  Inftitution,  and  in  the  country  at  large,  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  and  ufeful  inventions  and  improvements,  but  will 
alfo  contain  feleblions  from  all  the  neweft  foreign  fcientific 
journals,  and  other  fcientific  publications,  which  will  all  be 
regularly  taken  in  at  the  Royal  Inftitution,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Journals,  of  the  Royal  Inftitution  of  Great  Britain 
will  become  one  of  th  -  molt  interefting  and  moft  ufeful 
periodical  works  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  country  ;  and, 
confequently,  that  they  will  be  much  fought  after,  and  much 
read. 

“  The  reports  of  the  various  committees,  for  fpecific 
fcientific  inveftigations  (which  will  foon  be  appointed  by  the 
managers),  will,  no  doubt,  furnifh  much,  interefting  matter 
for  the  Journals  of  the  Inftitution.’’ 

All  the  principal  fcientific  periodical  publications,  foreign 
and  domeftic,  the  tranfaftions  of  learned  focieties,  &c.  are 
regularly  taken  in,  and  laid  on  the  table  in  the  reading-room 
the  moment  they  arrive. — All  the  daily  Englilh  newfpapers 
are  taken  in,  in  like  manner,  and  perufed,  in  a  feparate 
apartment,  by  the  fubferibers. 

In  a  fecond  reading-room,  which  is  fpacious  and  airy,  are 
elegant  book-cales,  and  library  tables  3  and,  as  it  is  furniflisc. 
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with  double  windows,  and  thin  white  window  blinds,  it  is 
uncommonly  quiet  and  pleafant  as  a  reading-room,  though  it 
is  fituated  on  the  ground  floor,  and  near  the  ftreet.  The 
carriages  which  pals  are  fcarcely  heard  through  the  double 
windows  ;  and  as  the  blinds  prevent  its  being  overlooked  from 
without,  it  has  an  air  of  ftillnefs  and  retirement  which  is  very 
linking,  and  very  pleafant  to  thole  who  frequent  it. 

Many  valuable  books  have  been- prefented  to  the  library  of 
the  Inflitution,  and  it  was  not  till  all  the  book-cafes  in  the 
v  room  were  filled  by  thele  generous  contributions,  that  new 
book-cafes  were  provided.  All  books  proper  to  appear  in  a 
public  library,  thofe  only  excepted  which  are  profell edly  on 
political  queftions,  are  received  by  the  managers,  and  their 
thanks  are  returned  for  them. 

As  the  Royal  Inflitution  was  fpecially  defigned  for  pro¬ 
moting  mechanical  improvement,  and  exciting  and  encouraging 
practical  ingenuity  and  ufeful  indnftry,  the  inveltigation  of  all 
lubje6ls  lying  within  the  provinces  of  either  of  the  three 
learned' proj'cf ions  are  jullly  avoided;  confequently,  all  dil- 
culfion  relative  to.  religion,  law,  and  medicine^  is  declined. 

One  of  the  moil  interefting  details  of  the  Inflitution  llill 
remains  to  be  mentioned  : — It  is  the  repq/itory.  The  mea- 
fures  necetfary  for  forming  it  have  not  been  negledled,  but, 
from  its  nature,  it  cannot  be  finilhed,  nor  indeed  can  it  be 
begun,  till  the  eftablifhment -is  quite  complete  in  all  its  other 
eflential  parts.  Models  of  mechanical  inventions  and  con¬ 
trivances,  in  order  to  their  being  really  ul'eful,  mull  be  l'o 
made  as  to  ferve  for  imitation,  confequently  they  muft  be 
conlt rutted  with  the  greateft  care  ;  and  they  cannot  be  made 
in  the  Royal  Inflitution  till  thofe  Ihops  are  fitted  up,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  bell  tools,  and  the  beft  workmen.  Thele  work- 
fhops  will  foon  be  completed,  and  properly  manned  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  a  fpacious  and  elegant  room,  44  feet  long,  and 
22  feet  wide,  with  the  ceiling  fupported  by  two  rows  of 
columns,  has  been  built  for  the  repolitory,  and  in  lefs  than  one 
month  will  be  perfectly  finilhed,  and  ready  for  the  reception 
ot  the  machines  and  inftruments  which  it  may  be  judged  pro¬ 
per  to  exhibit  to  public  inlpefilion. 

As  foon  as  fome  addition  to  the  buildings  fhall  be  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  intended  to  accommodate  a  certain  number  of 
young  men,  of  different  mechanical  profeffions,  who,  at  the 
recommendation  of  proprietors,  will  be  taken  into  the  houfe 
to  be  inftruifted.  Thefe  will  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  the 
houle,  and  be  employed  in  the  worklhops  ; — and  for  their  im¬ 
provement  in  drawing — prafilical  geometry — and  mathe¬ 
matics, — an  evening  lchool,  under  the  direction  of  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  will  be  eftablifhed  in  the  houfe. 

“  As  moft  of  the  young  men  -who  will  be  admitted  into 
this  feminary  will  probably  come  from  diftant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  will  return  home,  after  a  refidence  of  three  or  • 
four  months  at  the  Inflitution,  carrying  with  them  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  fiich  new  and  ufeful  inventions,  applicable  to 
the  common  purpofes  of  life,  as  may  be  deferving  of  being 
generally  known  and  adopted,  it  is  ealy  to  forefee  that  this 
arrangement  will  be  of  great  and  extenfive  public  utility.  It 
is,  perhaps,  that  part  of  the  eftablifhment  precifely  which 
will  be  the  molt  interefting,  and  which  will  contribute  the 
mofl  powerfully  to  the  attainment  of  the  principal  object  of 
the  Inflitution  ;  “  The  diffufing  the  knowledge,  and facilitating 
“  the  general  introduction  of  ufeful  mechanical  intentions  and 
“  improvements." 

The  funds  of  the  Inflitution  arile,  i  ft,  from  60  guineas 
paid  by  each  hereditary  fubferiber,  who  is  named  a  proprietor  ; 
ad,  from  15  guineas  paid  by  each  life-lubfcriber ;  3d,  from 
three  guineas  paid  by  each  annual  fublcriber;  4th,  from  par¬ 
ticular  donations  and  legacies. 

A  proprietor  has  an  hereditary  transferable  Jhare  in  the 


houfe  and  all  the  property  belonging  to  it,  has  a  vote  in  the 
e!c£lion  of  managers  and  vifitors,  and  two  transferable  tickets 
of  admillion  to  the  eftablifhment  and  leeflures.  A  life-fub- 
feriber  has  a  ticket  of  admillion  for  life,  not  transferable. 
An  annual  fubferiber  is  entitled  to  a  fimilar  ticket  during-  the 
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continuance  of  his  fubfeription.  The  three  claffes  are  alike 
oj  on  to  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  every  dais  of  fublcribers 
has  the  privilege  in  common  of  having  copies  of  models  or 
drawings  made  (at  their  own  expence)  from  thole  belonging 
to  the  Inflitution. 

d he  lectures  are,  ill,  a  courfe  of  experimental  philofophy, 
comprehending  the  principles  of  allronomy,  elcblrieity, 
rnagnetifin,  mechanics,  hydroftatics,  pneumatics,  and  optics. 
In  this  courle  all  abftra6l  and  mathematical  reafoning  are 
avoided,  and  the  whole  calculated  at  once  to  inftrucl  and 
amufe.  2d,  A  courfe  of  chernijlry ,  in  which-  the  principles 
of  the  lcience  and  the  modern  dilcoveries  are  ihuftrated  by- 
experiments,  and  its  application  to  the  arts  and  manufactures; 
Sic.  fhewn.  3d,  An  evening  courle,  calculated  for  perfons 
mechanically  and  lcientifically  engaged,  in  which  the  fore¬ 
going  fubjedls  are  minutely  and  technically  treated. 

“  The  number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Inflitution  (rSoa) 
amounts  to  325; — the  life-lubfcribers  to  268; — and  the 
annual  fublcribers  to  527  ; — making  in  the  whole  1120  per¬ 
fons,  who  have  already  come  forward  in  fupport  of  this  greats 
public  undertaking. — This  number  is  undoubtedly  very  great, 
but  the  lilts  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Inflitution  will  ap¬ 
pear  doubly  refpedable  when  the  many  diftinguifhed  names 
which  dignify  them  are  taken  into  confideration.  But  if  fo 
many  perfons  of  great  abilities, — high  rank, — and  moft  re¬ 
fpedable  charader, — could  be  found  to  come  forward  and 
fupport  an  undertaking,  not  only  unfinilhed,  but  new  in  it3 
kind,  and  of  the  fuccefs  of  which  doubts  might  well  be  en¬ 
tertained,  we  may  lafely  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
period,  not  far  dillant,  when  the  Royal  Inflitution  of  Great 
Britain,  completed  in  all  its  details,  and  in  full  adiyity,  will 
become  fo  interefting,  that  every  perfon  of  liberality  and  dif- 
cernment,  who  takes  pleafure  in  contemplating  the  progrefs 
of  human  improvement,  will  be  defirous  of  belonging  to  it, 
and  willing  toalfill  in  promoting  its  permanent  profperity.” 

INTBRLACHEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  a 
bailiwic  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is 
feated  between  the  lakes  of  Brientz  and  Thun,  28  miles S.S.W. 
of  Lucern,  and  32  S.E.  of  Bern. 

INTERFERING,  in  farriery,  a  local  difeafe  incident  to 
horfes.  It  arifes  from  various  caules ;  and  though  this 
malady  is  fometimes  conftitutional  in  the  animal,  yet  it  is 
more  frequently  occafioned  by  an  improper  method  of  fhoeing; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  horle  moves  his  hind  .feet  lb- 
clofely  together,  that  hard  fcabs  are  gradually  formed  by 
their  continual  fridion,  and  the  dilorder  at  length  is  attended 
with  halting  or  lamenefs. 

According  to  Profeffor  Bradley,  interfering  may  be  cured 
by  a  compound  made  of  three  parts  of  frelh  fheeps’  dung, 
and  one  part  of  rye  or  wheaten  flour,  well  dried. — Thefe  in¬ 
gredients  fhould  be  formed  into  a  cake,  then  baked  in  an 
oven,  and  applied  warm  to  the  part  afleded,  which  will  thus 
fpeedily  heal ;  or,  it  may  be  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  verdigreafe  finely  pulverized,  by  the  ufe  of  which 
the  fcabs  in  general  fhortly  difappear. 

INVERESK,  a  village  in  Edinburghfliire,  fituate  on  the 
E.  fide  of  the’mouth  of  the  Efk,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In 
3783,  the  fubterraneous  remains  of  a  Roman  hot  bath  were 
difeovered  here. 

INVERBURY,  a  borough  in  Aberdeenfliire,  fituate  on  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Don,  juft  above  its  confluence  with  the 
river  called  Urie  Water.  It  is  15  miles  N.W.  of  Aberdeen. 
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JOACHIMSTHAL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  celebrated  for 
its  filver  mines,  which  arethe  heft  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  52 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Drelden. 

JOCKGRIM,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Rhine,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  Rhine,  nine 
miles  S.E.  of  Landau.  Long.  8.  16.  E.  Lat.  49.  13.  N. 

JOHANNESBURG,  a  town  of  Eaftern  Prullia,  with  a 
citadel,  feated  on  the  river  Pych,  near  the  lake  Spirding, 
95  miles  S.E.-  of  Koningfberg.  Long.  22.  39.  E.  Lat. 
53.  16.  N. 

JOHN,  St.  one  of  the  Philippine  iilands,  E.  of  Mindanao. 
Long.  126.  32.  E.  Lat.  9.  30.  N. 

John,  St.  a  river  of  New  Brunfwick,  which,  running 
from  N.  to  S.  enters  the  bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  city  of  St. 
John’s. 

John,  St.  a  city  of  New  Brunfwick,  fituate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  John,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy.  Long.  65.  15.  W. 
Lat.  45.  12.  N. 

John,  St.  a  town  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  iiland  of  New¬ 
foundland.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  entirely  landlocked,  and 
defended  by  feveral  forts,  in  one  of  which  the  governor  of 
the  ifland  relides,  Long.  52.  21.  W.  Lat.  47.  32.  N. 

John,  St.  the  capital  of  Antigua.  It  is  one  of  the  molt 
regular  towns  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  has  the  molt  com¬ 
modious  harbour  in  the  Leeward  Iilands.  Long.  62.  4.  W. 
Lat.  17.  4.  N. 

JOHNQUERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  feated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  20  miles  S.  of  Perpignan. 

JOHORE,  Jor,  or  Ihor,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Malacca.  It  was  deftroyed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1603,  but 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Dutch.  Long. 
93.  55.  E.  Lat.  1.  13.  N. 

JONESBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Tennafie,  capital  of  the 
diftridt  of  Wafhington,  feated  near  the  foot  of  the  Iron 
mountains,  80  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Knoxville.  Long.  82. 
46.  W.  Lat.  36.  8.  N. 

JONKIOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Smoland,  and  feat  of  the  parliament,  or  fuperior 
court  of  juftice  for  Gothland.  The  houfes  are  chiefly  of  wood, 
covered  with  turf  or  mofs  ;  no  thatching  being  ufed,  as  both 
too  dear  and  too  dangerous  in  cafe  of  tire.  In  order  to  keep 
out  the  rain,  large  layers  of  birch  bark  are  fpread  over  the 
timber-work  of  the  roof,  under  the  covering  of  turf  or  mol's. 
Thefe  turf  roofs  make  a  fingular  appearance,  many  of  them 
producing  herbage,  which  is  occalionally  cut  for  the  ule  of 
the  cattle ;  and  a  few  are  ornamented  with  flowers.  The 
town  is  feated  on  the  S.  end  of  the  lake  Wetter,  with  a 
ftrong  citadel,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Calmar.  Long.  14.  46.  E. 
Lat.  57.  12.  N. 

JORDAN,  a  river  of  Paleftine,  which  riles  in  Mount 
Libanus,  and  runs  from  N.  to  S.  forming  two  lakes,  the  one 
formerly  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
•and  the  other,  the  Dead  Sea. 

JOSEPH  (II.)  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  genius  of  this 
emperor  was  adtive  and  prompt,  but  vehement  and  impetuous, 
and  embracing  too  many  objedts  at  the  fame  time.  He  was 
fuperficial  in  all  his  acquirements,  and  though  anxious  to 
learn  every  thing,  he  mattered  nothing.  He  poflefled  mag¬ 
nanimity,  and,  in  del'pite  of  detraction,  his  heart  was  open 
to  the  impreflions  of  fallibility  ;  and  if  he  often  refilled  to 
aflift  the  Offering  individual,  it  was  becaufe  he  wilhed  to  re- 
ferve  the  means  of  exercifing  his  beneficence  in  favour  of  the 
unfortunate  in  general.  Never  was  he  really  inexorable  but 
towards  thofe  who  tranfgrcfled-  the  laws,  and  even  then  the 
public  good  was  the  motive  of  his  feverity  ;  his  adtions  were 
rather  the  rel'ult  of  principle  than  inclination.  He  has  been 
reproached  with  aggravating  punifhments,  and  modifying 


decilions  to  the  caprice  of  his  own  arbitrary  will.  Without 
meaning  to  jultify  him  in  this  particular,  we  may  allege  the 
uprightnefs  of  his  intentions,  which  defigned  to  intimidate  by 
example,  and  to  prevent  lenient  or  corrupt  judges  from  fe- 
curing  the  guilty  from  punifhment ;  and,  above  all,  his  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  in  points  of  jurilprudence,  which  continually 
led  him  to  miftake  the  bounds  of  his  own  power.  To  the 
fame  caufe  we  mult  attribute  his  enterprifes  again!!  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  ;  of  which  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  ftronger  proof  than  the  l'urprife  he  teftitied  on  many 
occafions,  when  the  clamours  of  the  public,  and  the  oppo- 
fition  he  met  with,  convinced  him  of  the  difcontent  of  his 
fubjefts. 

Few  princes  have  been  Inflamed  by  a  ftronger  paflion  for 
the  good  of  their  people,  and  none  have  been  occupied  with 
more  adlivity  and  zeal  about  the  means  which  he  efteemed 
proper  to  promote  it.  This  purfuit  was  fo  predominant,  that 
it  abforbed  all  others  ;  and  he  was  fo  devoted  to  the  weighty 
cares  of  government,  that  every  inftant  of  his  life  he  was  the 
monarch,  and  had  fcarcely  time  to  know  that  he  was  a  man  j 
thence  it  was,  that  he  had -none  of  the  weaknefles  which  fo 
often  dillionour  princes,  and  opprefs  their  fubjedls.  He  was 
a  prey  to  no  ruinous  whim,  to  no  miflrefl’es  who  exhauft  the 
ftate,  and  confign  its  employments  to  unworthy  hands.  Sim¬ 
ple  in  his  manners,  and  inimical  to  luxury  of  any  kind,  he 
eredled  no  palaces  whofe  foundation  relied  upon  the  fhattered 
fabric  of  the  poor  man’s  cottage.  How  then,  it  may  be 
alked,-  did  it  happen,  that  though  poflefled  of  thele  rare  vir¬ 
tues  and  qualities,  his  reign  fhould  be  marked  with  a  leries  of 
calamities  ?  The  fa£l,  it  will  be  faid,  is  not  aftonifhing  when 
we  recollect  that  he  was  generally  fuperficial,  was  curfory  in 
all  his  obfervations,  drew  falle  conlequences  from  every  thing 
he  law,  aad  built  upon  them  a  plan  of  reformation  which 
was  as  defective  as  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  judges,  but  can¬ 
not  be  adopted  by  fuch  as  will  take  the  trouble  of  diferi- 
minating  between  what  he  did,  and  what  he  wilhed  to  do.  It 
is  true  that  the  education  of  the  emperor  left  his  natural 
genius  deftilute  of  cultivation,  and  that  wandering  at  hazard, 
and  deftitute  of  principles  to  guide  it,  he  mult  have  been 
often  deceived ;  but  thele  defends,  it  mull  be  acknowledged, 
were,  to  a  certain  point,  correbled  by  nature,  in  bellowing  on 
him  an  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  a  facility  of  conception  : 
he  readily  difeovered  the  abules  which  were  confecrated  by 
the  prefeription  of  cuftom j  he  knew  the  abilities  and  the 
necellities  of  the  ftate,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  to  raile 
it  to  the  degree  of  prol'perity  and  power  of  which  it  was  ca¬ 
pable.  If  he  failed  in  his  endeavours,  we  Ihould  be  wrong  to 
conclude  that  his  views  were  ill  direfted,  or  that  his  theory 
was  incorredlj  but  a  \ariety  of  prejudices,  fatal  to  his  hap- 
pinefs  and  to  our  own,  led  him  aftray  in  the  execution.  The 
moftexceflive  partiality  cannot  refute  to  his  defigns  the  tribute 
of  admiration  which  they  jultly  merit. — They  were  luch  as 
required  a  man  of  luperior  powers  to  form,  and  to  dare  to  ac- 
complilh  them.  They  were  intended  to  unite  in  the  fame  poli¬ 
tical  form  of  government  the  various  provinces  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  to  incorporate,  into  one  people,  twenty  nations, 
differing  in  their  laws,  cuftoms,  and  languages  ;  to  purify 
their  morality  and  religion,  by  determining  invariably  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  both  were  to  be  pra£liled  and  preached  5  to 
increafe  ufeful  knowledge,  by  multiplying  and  improving  the 
public  fcbools ;  to  encourage  commerce,  by  exciting  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  national  induitry  ;  to  enlure  the  progrefs  of  agri¬ 
culture,  by  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  hulbandman ;  to 
unite  to  the  ftate,  by  means  of  toleration,  citizens  who  had 
been  alienated  from  it  by  their  religious  opinions  ;  in  a  word, 
to  make  of  the  monarchy  one  confiftent  whole,  the  parts  of 
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which  being  well  conneftcd,  fliould  render  it  powerful  and 
happy  at  home,  refpedted  aud  formidable  abroad. 

Such  was  his  deiign,  which  certainly  was  in  itfelf  at  once 
great  and  judicious.  The  obftacles  which  might  offer  them- 
lelvcs  in  the  execution  were  not  of  a  nature  to  refill  the  effort 
of  u  dextrous  hand  to  prevent,  or  at  leaft  to  remove  them  : 
aud  it  is  not  to  be, doubted  that  an  abfolute  prince,  who  had 
united  to  the  power  of  rendering  hinrfelf  formidable,  the  talent 
of  making  himfelf  beloved ;  who  had  afl'ociated  to  his  en- 
terprifes  men  whofe  capacity  and  probity  might  have  fixed  the 
public  efteem;  would  have  fucceedcd  in  furmounting  them, 
with  the  aid  of  time  and  the  wifdom  of  his  meafures.  Un¬ 
fortunately  no  monarch  was  ever  lefs  capable  of  employing 
thofe  mean?.  Vehement  by  conftitution,  he  was  If  ill  more  fo 
by  his  mode  of  real'oning ;  perfuaded  that  if  he  did  not  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  reforms  which  he  projected,  he  would  not  have 
time  to  complete  them,  the  moll  violent  meafures  were  ever 
thofe  which  he  preferred.  In  vain  was  it  reprefented  to  him, 
that  this  was  the  molt  improper  method  to  produce  the  effeit 
which  he  promifed  himfelf ;  his  felf-confidence  confirmed  him 
in  his  obftinacy,  and  made  him  defpife  thefe  prudent  connfels. 
To  this  fault  was  joined  his  extreme  miftruft,  which  induced 
him  to  difcover  in  thofe  whofe  rank  attached  them  to  his 
pcrfon,  or  whofe  office  deftined  them  to  (hare  with  him  the 
charge  of  the  government,  fo  many  fecret  enemies  of  the 
good  caufe  which  he  efpoufed  ;  who  were  feeking  their  own 
fortunes,  and  difpofed  to  facrifice  the  interefts  of  the  public 
to  their  private  emolument.  This  fuppofition,  as  falfe  in  its 
principle  as  dangerous  in  its  confequences,  alienated  the  af¬ 
fections  of  his  fubjetls,  and  raifed  a  barrier  between  the 
prince  and  thofe  whofe  abilities  might  have  corrected  his  own 
ideas.  We  cannot  then  wonder  at  the  invincible  perfeverance 
with  which  he  purfued  any  ruinous  or  chimerical  projeCt,  not¬ 
wit  hftanding  it  might  be  oppofed  by  the  united  voice  of  The 
whole  kingdom.  Convinced  that  the  more  he  fought  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  good,  the  more  obftacles  private  interelt 
would  raife  againft  him  ;  he  almoft  always  judged  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  defigns,  by  the  degree  of  refiftance  which  he 
experienced  to  their  execution.  Another  confequence  of  this 
principle  was,  that  not  being  able  to  confide,  without  danger, 
to  any  one  the  care  of  fulfilling  his  wifhes,  he  was  forced  to 
undertake  it  himfelf ;  and  by  being  at  once  the  proprietor 
and  the  agent,  he  mutt  do  every  thing  in  order  to  its  being 
well  done.  From  this  complicated  delufion  it  followed,  that 
he  deprived  himfelf  of  the  means  of  concluding  any  thing  ; 
and  that,  by  continually  defiroying  what  he  began,  he  could 
never  raife  the  fabric  which  was  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  he 
had  overthrown.  His  mind,  oppreffed  by  the  weight  and  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  bufinefs,  was  loft  in  the  labyrinth  he  had  created  ; 
and  forgetting  to-day  the  decrees  which  had  been  yelterday 
publiflied,  he  was  perpetually  contradicting  himfelf.  The 
number  of  oppofite  edicts  of  his  reign  prove  the  fa£t,  and 
added  contempt  and  ridicule  to  the  difeontent  which  his  ad- 
miniflration  infpired,  in  defpife  of  the  belt  intentions.  In 
the  defign  of  correcting  abufes,  he  fucceffively  directed  his 
endeavours  againft  all  the  orders  of  his  fubjeCts  :  beginning 
with  the  clergy,  whom  he  rendered  contemptible  without 
amending,  he  palled  to  the  commercial  clafs,  whom  he 
cruflied  under  the  weight  of  prohibitory  laws;  and  from  them 
to  the  nobility,  whom  he  completely  ruined,  under  pretence 
of  relieving  the  hufbandman,  who  found  no  redreis,  from  his 
changing,  mifplacing,  and  perverting  every  thing.  He  af- 
feCted  to  defpife  what  he  called  prejudice,  and  violated  with¬ 
out  fcruple  the  moft  facred  contracts  which  fubfifted  between 
prince  and  people.  So  many  violent  aCts,  whofe  motive  may 
render  them  excufable  in  the  eyes  of  God,  but  not  in  thofe  of 
men,  and  efpecially  of.  thofe  who  were  the  victims  of  them. 
Vox..  X. 


chew  upon  him  fo  general  a  hatred,  thaf  it  would  be  difficult 
to  afeertain  the  extremities  which  might  have  followed,  iff 
that  power  who  watches  over  the  prefervation  of  the  monarchy, 
had  not  terminated  its  evils,  by  removing  its  author.  The 
emperor  died,  but  his  expiring  regrets  could  not  reconcile  him 
to  a  people  oppreffed  by  vexations  of  every  kind,  by  a  ruinous 
war,  and  by  the  lofs  of  the  finelt  province  of  the  monarchy. 
May  this  inftruCtive  example  of  Jofeph  II.  bring  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  princes,  of  the  difficulty  of  governing  with  pro¬ 
priety,  though  with  the  advantage  of  the  molt  brilliant  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  heart  and  understanding ;  of  the  efiential  necef- 
fity  of  repreffing  their  pride,  and  gaining  the  attentions  of 
their  fubjeCts  ;  and  if  there  fliould  arife  any  of  his  fucceffors 
who  might  be  tempted  to  tread  in  his  lteps,  let  him  recal  to 
mind  his  wretched  fate,  and,  by  avoiding  rafli  innovations, 
permit  the  ftate  to  experience  that  repofe  which  is  fo  necelfary 
to  its  well-being. 

JOSSEL1N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Vannes.  Long.  2.  23.  W. 
Lat.  4.8.  o.  N. 

JOUARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Marne,  with  a  late  magnificent  BenediCtine  abbey,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Meux,  and  35  E.  of  Paris. 

JOYEUSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ardeche  ,  feated  on  the  Baune,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Privas. 

IPHOFEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  thebifhopric  offWurtz- 
burg,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wurtzburg. 

IPS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria, 
fituate  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ips  and  Danube,  48  miles 
W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15.  11.  E.  Lat.  48.  13.  N. 

IPSALA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a  Greek 
archbifhop’s  fee.  Near  it  are  mines  of  alum.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Larilfa,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Trajonopoli,  and  1 18  W.  of 
Conftantinople.  Long.  26.  10.  E.  Lat.  40.  57.  N. 

IPSERA,  a  fmall  iiland  in  the  Archipelago,  in  the  form  of 
a  heart,  15  miles  N.W.  of  the  ifland  of  Scio.  To  the  W.  is 
another  fmall  iiland,  called  Anti-Ipfera. 

IPSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach,  17  miles  N. N.W.  of  Anfpach. 

IRAC-ARABIA,  or  Babylonian.-Irac  (the  ancient 
Chaldea),  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Afia  ;  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  defert  of  Arabia,  on  the  N.  by  Curdiftan  and  Diar- 
beck,  on  the  E.  by  Irac-Agemi.  and  Kufiftan,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  gulph  of  Perfia.  It  is  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and. 
Tigris;  and  is  al moll  all  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.. 
Bagdad  is  the  capital. 

IRAC-AGEMI,  or  Persian-Ikac,  a  province  of  Perfia ; 
bounded  on  the  Welt  by  Irac-Arabia  and  Kufiftan,  on  the 
North  by  Aderbeitzan  and  Ghilan,  on  the  Eaft  by  Cou- 
heftan,  and  on  the  South  by  Farfiftan.  Ifpahan  is  the 
capital, 

IREBY,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  with  a  market  on  Thurf- 
day.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  here.  It  is 
feated  in  a  valley,  at  the  lource  of  the  river  Elian,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Cockermouth,  and  299  N. N.W.  of  London.  Long.. 
3.18.  W.  Lat.  54.  50.  N. 

I  REKEN,  Jerkin,  or  Yarkan,  a  rich  and  populous 
town  of  Tartary,  the  capital  of  Bocharia,  with  a  caltle.  It 
is  the  ftaple  town  of  all  the  trade  carried  on  between  India 
and  the  North  part  of  Afia.  The  Kalmucks  are  mailers  of 
it ;  and  never  dilturb  any  one  on  account  of  their  religion.. 
It  is  eight  miles  N.  of  Cafhgur.  Long.  73.  25.  E.  Lat.  41. 
40.  N. 

IRJAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  country 
of  Cabul,  46  miles  S.E.  of  Cabul.  Long.  69.  8.  E,  Lat.. 
33-  5°-  N. 

JRKUTZK,  the  largelt  and  leaft  populous  government  ofi 
q,  Cl 
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Ttuffia,  coniprifing  all  the  E.  part  of  Siberia,  from  the  Northern 
Ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  government  of  Tobolfk  to  the  Ealtern 
Ocean.  This  large  territory  was  gradually  conquered  and  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  Ruffians  in  their  defultory  excurfions  from 
Tobol  lie.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Xrkutzk, 
Nertfhiulk,  Yakutfk,  and  Okatfk. 

Irkutsk,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  capital  of  a  government  of  the 
fame  name,  and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  biffiop.  It  is  fituate  on 
the  lake  Baikal,  and  is  a  place  of  confiderable  commerce,  the 
caravans  which  trade  to  China  palling  through  it.  Long. 
J04.  58.  E.  Lat.  52.  4.  N'. 

IRON-ACTON,  a  village  in  Glouceflerffiire,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Staure  and  Laden,  which  form  the  river  Frame,  three 
miles  from  Briltol.  Much  iron  has  formerly  been-  dug  up, 
and  many  iron  works  and  great  heaps  of  cinders  are  to  be 
feen  here. 

IRRIGATION  ( Encycl .).  The  principal  objeCl  in  irri¬ 
gating  the  foil,  is  a  proper  fupply  of  water ;  and,  if  that 
fluid  abound  with  mud,  the  land  will  be  more  permanently 
improved,  than  by  conducing  a  clear  fpring  over  its  furface  : 
hence  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  liquor  collected  in  farm-yards, 
the  waffiings  of  different  finks',  ditches,  and  the  drains  of  the 
contiguous  fields,  could  he  conveyed  into  the  common  ftream, 
the  water  would  acquire  a  more  fertilizing  property. 

But,  in  order  to  manage  this  important  branch  of  rural 
economy  with  luccefs,  it  will  be  requifite  previoufly  to  af- 
certain,  whether  the  ftream  will  admit  of  a  temporary  weir 
or  dam  being  conltruCted  acrofs  it;  whether  the  water  can 
be  raifed  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  overflow  a  particular  fpot, 
without  injuring  the  contiguous  land  j  and  whether  it  can  be 
drawn  oft' with  the  fame-  facility  as  it  is  conduced  on  the  foil. 
If  thefe  objeCts  can  be  attained,  the  procefs  of  irrigation 
may  be  undertaken  in  the  following  manner  : 

When  the  defeent  cannot  be  determined  with  tolerable  pre- 
cifion  by  the  eye,  an  accurate  level  of  the  ground  mult  be 
taken,  and  the  molt  elevated  part  compared  with  the  height 
of  the  ftream  to  be  employed.  The  inftrument  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  is  called  a  water-level ;  and,  as  the  common 
machines  are  but  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  we  have 
given  in  PI.  33,  the  reprefentation  of  a  Ample  implement  for 
taking  levels,  contrived  by  Dr.  James  Anderfon  ;  as  it  has  been 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

It  confifts  of  two  legs  of  common  deal,  A  and  B,  about 
twelve  feet  in  length,  which  are  joined  together  at  the  top, 
and  connected  below  by  a  crofs  bar,  as  delineated  in  the  plate. 
From  the  angle  at  the  top,  a  plummet,  C,  is  fufpended  by  a 
fmall  cord;  which,  when  a  mark  is  made  in  the  middle  uf 
the  connecting  bar,  and  the  two  legs  are  perfectly  ftraight, 
will  ftrike  fuch  mark,  fo  that  the  level  may  be  eafily  afeer- 
tained. 

In  the  practical  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  Dr.  Anderfon  di¬ 
rects  a  wooden  pin,  on  which  one  of  the  legs  of  the  frame 
may  reft,  to  be  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  level  of  the 
water,  where  the  irrigation  is  intended  to  commence.  The 
other  leg  is  then  to  be  brought  round,  till  it  touch  the  ground, 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  fuch  pin,  when  another  is  to  be 
driven  in.  After  the  level  has  in  this  manner  been  perfectly 
adjufted,  the  laft-mentioned  pin  is  to  be  employed  as  a  relt 
for  one  foot,  and  the  other  turned  about,  till  the  level  is 
found  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus,  the  precife  direction  which 
the  ftream  ffiould  take  will  at  once  be  difeovered,  without  any 
trouble,  or  incurring  any  additional  expence  by  digging 
through  heights  or  filling  up  cavities. 

The  level  being  taken  as  directed,  a  wide  ditch  is  to  be 
<;ut  as  near  to  the  dam  as  poffible,  that  the  water-  may  be 


conveyed  to  the  higheft  part  of  the  meadow;  the  Tides  and 
banks  of  the  ditch  being  uniformly  kept  at  an  equal  height, 
and  elevated  about  three  inches  above  the  furface.  Where 
the  meadow  is  extenfive,  and  the  foil  uneven,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  have  three  works  or  dams  in  different  directions, 
each  of  which  fbould  be  five  feet  in  width,  if  the  meadow 
contain  fifteen  acres  ;  and  the  higheft  part  be  the  moft  diftant 
from  the  ftream.  A  ditch,  ten  feet  wide,  and  three  in  depth, 
will,  in  general,  be  fully  adequate  to  overflow  ten  acres  of 
land  ;  and  if  there  be  three  works  or  dams  in  a  meadow,  and 
flood-hatches,  or  flood-gates,  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  each, 
when  the  water  is  not  f'ufncient  to  irrigate  the  whole  foil  at 
once,  it  may  be  performed  at  three  different  periods; 'by 
taking  out  one  of  the  hatches  or  gates  for  the  lpace  of  tc-n 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  is  to  be  let  down,  and' the 
otiier  two  taken  up  alternately  for  a  fimilar  period  :  thus  each 
divifion  will  receive  a  proper  fliare  of  water  in  its  turn,  and 
derive  from  it  equal  benefit. 

Where  the  fall  of  the  meadow  renders  it  practicable,  the 
bottom  of  the  firft  work  fliould  he  made  as.  deep  as  the  bed 
of  the  river;  becaufe  the  water,  in  proportion  to  its  depth, 
will  carry  a  larger  or  fmaller  quantity  of  mud  with  it,  and 
conlequently  fertilize  the  foil  in  a  more  or  lefs  effectual  man¬ 
ner.  Small  ditches,  or  troughs,  ought  likewife  to  be  cut 
from  the  works  at  right  angles,  about  12  yards  apart  from 
each  other  ;  and  their  breadth  ffiould  be  adequate  to  the  di- 
ftance  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  conveyed  :  thus  a  trough 
two  feet  m  width,  and  one  foot  deep,-  will  irrigate  a  furface 
twelve  yards  wide,  and  forty  feet  in  length. 

It  will,  however,  he  requifite  to  provide  the  ditches  with 
occafional  flood-gates  or  fluices,  efpecialiy  when  the  water  is 
rapid,  in  order  to  keep  it  fufficiently  high  to  flow  through 
the  perforations  in  the  gates,  or  over  the  fides.  Between 
every  fecond  trough,  a  drain  is  to  be  cut  at  equal  diltances 
in  a  parallel  direction,  and  of  a  proper  depth  for  receiving 
all  the  water  which  overflows  the  adjacent  lands,  and  con¬ 
ducting  it  to  the  principal  drain  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  to  keep 
the  whole  ftream  in  conftant  motion.  For,  if  it  be  fullered 
to  ltagnate,  it  will  be  productive  of  the  worft  conlequences  ; 
as  the  turf  would  become  rotten,  the  foil  be  foaked  without 
being  ameliorated,  and  the  land  produce  only  coarl'e  graft, 
ruffies,  or  other  aquatic  weeds. 

Where  the  meadows  are  cold,  flat,  and  fwampy,  the  width 
of  the  bed,  that  is,  of  the  intermediate  fpace  between  the 
trough  and  drain,  ought  never  to  exceed  fix  yards.  In  luch 
cafes,  the  land  cannot  be  too  much  interleCled,  efpecialiy 
when  there  is  an  abundant  fupply  of  water.  The  fall  of  the 
bed  in  every  meadow  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  one 
inch  to  each  foot;  for  a  rapid  current  always  contributes  to 
produce  fine  and  fweet  herbage;  but  the  water  ought  never 
to  flow  more  than  two  inches,  nor  lefs  than  one  inch  deep, 
except  during  the  fummer  months. 

Such  is  the  method  of  irrigation  praClifed  in  Gloucefter- 
fliire,  and  likewife,  with  very  few  variations,  in  the  counties 
of  Wilts,  Dorfet,  Cambridge,  Hants,  &c.  Its  advantages, 
indeed,  are  fo  important  that,  we  truft,  no  rational  agricul¬ 
tural  will  hefitate  to  adopt  the  praClice  of  floating  land, 
throughout  Britain,  in  every  fituation  where  a  command  of 
water  can  be  obtained. — Common  meadows  are  not  only  en¬ 
riched,  but  thole  of  a  fwampy  nature  are  confulidatecl  by 
means  of  the  mud  conveyed  on  them.  They  are  alio  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  effeCts  of  froft  by  the  flowing  water,  or  by 
the  ice  when  it  is  frozen ;  hence  the  roots  of  grafs  remain 
unaffeCted  by  the  cold,  and  excellent  crops  are  thus  produced 
fo  early,  as  to  be  of  intimate  fervice  for  fpring  food,  before 
the  natural  grals  appears. 

By  irrigation,  good  palturage  may  be  procured  in  the  be 
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ginning  of  March ;  and,  if  the  feafon  he  mild,  much  earlier. 
This  crop  is  particularly  excellent  for  feeding  fuch  cattle  as 
have  been  hardly  wintered,  and  fo  great  are  the  benefits  at¬ 
tending  the  hooding  of  lands,  that  the  farmers  of  Gloucef- 
lerfhire  are  enabled  to  commence  the  making  of  cheefe,  at 
lead  one  month  earlier  than  thofe  who  do  not  poilefs  the 
tame  opportunity.  The  utility  of  watering  land  is  hill 
further  evinced  by  this  circumftance,  that  from  the  great  for- 
wardnefs  of  grafs,  the  feeding  between  the  months  of  March 
and  May,  is  worth  one  guinea  per  acre;  in  June  one  acre 
will  yield  two  tons  of  hay;  and  the  after -grafs  may  always 
be  eftimated  at  twenty  {hillings,  whether  the  fummer  be  wet 
or  dry. — The  expence  of  irrigation  is  computed  at  from  3I, 
to  61.  per  acre. 

Land  may  be  floated  at  any  period  of  the  year.  In  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  the  chief  care  eonfifls  in 
keeping  the  foil  fheltered  by  the  water  from  the  feverity  of 
fixity  nights.  It  will,  however,  be  neceflary  to  expole  the 
fnrface  to  the  air  every  ten  days,  or  fortnight,  during  the 
winter,  by  laying  it  as  dry  as  poflible  for  a  few  days ;  and  to 
dilcontinue  the  flooding,  whenever  the  land  is  covered  with 
a  Iheet  of  ice. 

In  February,  greater  attention  is  required  ;  for,  if  the 
water  be  fuflfered  to  flow  over  the  meadow  for  feveral  days  in 
fucceffion,  a  white  feum  will  be  generated,  which  is  very  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  grafs  ;  and,  if  the  water  be  drawn  off,  and  the 
land  expofed  to  a  fevere  frofty  night,  without  being  previoufly 
dried  for  a  whole  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  tender  plants 
will  be  totally  deftroyed. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  grafs  on  well-flooded 
meadows  will,  in  general,  be  fo  forward  as  to  furnilli  abundant 
pafturage ;  when  the  water  {hould  be  drained  for  the  fpace  of 
a  week,  that  the  foil  may  become  firm,  before  heavy  cattle 
be  allowed  to  graze  on  fuch  land  :  thefe,  however,  if  the 
feafon  be  cold,  ought  to  be  fupplied  with  a  little  hay  every 
night,  during  the  nrft  week. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  grafs  may  be  eaten  down  clofely ; 
but  no  cattle  {hould  be  turned  in  later;  as  otherwife  the  crop 
of  hay  will  be  much  impaired,  the  grafs  become  foft  or 
woolly,  and  confequently  its  value  be  conliderably  di- 
minilhed. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  water  is  again  thrown  over 
the  foil  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  moiflen  it;  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  ought  on  no  account  to  be  continued  during  the  fummer; 
for  it  has  an  unfavourable  eftedt  on  the  after-math  ;  and  pro¬ 
duces  in  fheep  fed  on  it,  the  diforder  called  the  rot. 

Many  other  advantages  arife  from  irrigation,  which  have 
been  dated  in  our  original  article ;  and  thofe  readers  who  are 
defirous  to.  acquire  further  information  relative  to  this  in- 
tcrelling  branch  of  rural  economy,  may  alfo  confult  Mr.  G. 
Bofwell’s  Tieatfe  on  IVatering  Meadotcs,  &c.  in  which  the 
neceflary  implements,  and  terms  employed  in  irrigation,  are 
explained  and  illuflrated  with  engravings  ;  as  likewife  Mr. 
Wright’s  Art  of  Floating  Land,  &c.  where  the  l'nbjeet  is 
perfpicuoufly  treated,  and  objections  are  ably  anfwered. 

IRRITABILITY  ( Encycl. ).  We  have  already  dated  this 
term  to  denote  that  eflential  property  of  animals,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  their  fibres,  on  being  touched,  contract  or 
become  fliort,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree. 

Chemifls  have  lately  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  not  only 
animal,  but  •vegetable  irritability  originates  from  the  oxygen 
which  is  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  or  refpired  by  the  leaves,  or 
abforbed  by  the  roots.  And  as  relpiration  is  every  minute 
requifite  to  the  fupportof  animal  life.  Dr.  Darwin  conjectures 
that  fomething  immediately  neceflary  to  their  exiflenee,  is 
acquired  by  the  lungs  of  animals  from  the  atmofphere,  rather 
than  from  the  food  they  digeft;  and  that  this  namelt-fs  fome¬ 


thing,  perhaps  oxygen,  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  again 
feparated  from  it  by  the  fpinal  marrow,  after  having  under¬ 
gone  certain  changes  in  the  conrfe  of  its  circulation,  or  fe- 
crelion.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  he  confidcrs  it  as  probable  that 
the  fpirit  of  vegetation  may  be  derived  from  that  fource, 
namely,  the  nncombined  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  is  refpired 
by  the  upper  furfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  not  from  that  which 
is  abforbed  by  roots,  in  a  more  combined  date:  1  art  her,  that 
this  oxygen  is  again  feparated  from  the  juices  by  th  efenforinm, 
or  brain,  of  each  individual  bud,  after  having  undergone 
fome  change  in  its  paflage  through  the  fecretory  veflels. 

A  long-continued,  unufual,  or  unnatural  ftimulation  of 
vegetable  fibres,  by  an  increale  of  heat,  exhaufts  the  fpirit 
of  vegetation  :  hence  a  {lighter  degree  of  cold,  will  deflroy 
fuch  fibres ;  becaufe,  after  having  been  excited  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  by  a  more  powerful  ftimulus,  they  will  ceafe 
to  a£t  on  the  application  of  one  that  is  weaker,  fo  that  in 
confequence  of  hot  days,  tender  plants  are  more  liable  to 
perilh  from  the  coldnels  of  the  night.  For  this  reafon, 
gardeners  in  the  more  northern  climates,  {belter  both  the 
flowers  of  apricots  and  the  tender  vegetables,  during  the 
fpring-frofts,  from  the  meridian  fun,  as  well  as  from  the  de- 
ftrudtive  cold  of  the  night,  which  is  generally  the  mod  iu- 
tenle  about  one  hour  before  fun- rife. 

In  the  hot  days  of  the  month  of  June,  1798,  Dr.  Darwin 
twice  obferved  feveral  rows  of  garden-beans  to  become  quite 
fickly ;  and  fome  of  them  even  died,  in  confequence  of  being 
irrigated  for  one  or  two  hours  with  water  from  an  adjoining 
canal.  This  circumflance  he  attributes  to  the  fudden  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold,  after  the  plants  had  been  greatly  enfeebled, 
and  deprived  of  their  irritability  by  the  exceflive  heat  of  the 
feafon,  rather  than  to  the  too  copious  watering  of  the  dry 
foil.  Some  vegetables,  however,  fuch  as  ltrawberries,  onions, 
&c.  which  were  equally  exbaufied,  are  lefs  liable  to  be  thus 
injured,  and  even  receive  benefit  from  occafional  irrigation 
in  dry  and  fultry  weather. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Fpirit  of  vegetation  acquires  additional 
vigour,  if  plants  have  been  expofed  for  a  confiderable  time 
to  a  lefs  than  ulual  degree  of  heat ;  but,  if  they  be  fuddenly 
removed  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  place,  they  will  experience  a 
fimilar  fate  with  thofe  haplefs  perfons,  to  whole  frozen  limbs 
fudden  heat  was  imprudently  applied  :  thus,  too  great  in- 
creafe  of  action  occafions  inflammation,  which  is  generally 
fucceeded  by  mortification  and  death.  This  faft  has  been  af- 
certainedand  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Van  Uflar, 
who  kept  two  fpecies  of  the  fpurge,  or  wartwort,  namely, 
the  Euphorbia  Peplus,  and  Ffu/a,  L.  feduded  from  the  light 
and  heat,  with  a  view  to  render  them  more  irritable :  on  ex- 
pofing  thefe  plants  afterwards  to  a  meridian  fun,  they  became 
gangrenous,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  decayed. 

The  increafed,  or  diminiflied,  degree  of  irritability  in 
plants,  is  by  Dr.  Darwin  attributed  to  their  previous  habits, 
with  refpedt  to  the  ftimulus  of  greater  or  lefs  heat.  1'hus, 
the  periods  at  which  vegetables  thrive  in  the  fpring,  appear 
to  be  greatly  influenced  by  their  acquired  habits,  as  well  as  by 
their  prefent  fenfibility  to  heat:  hence  potatoes  will  germi¬ 
nate  in  a  much  cooler  temperature  during  the  fpring  than  in 
autumn;  hence  alfo,  the  vernal  months  are  the  inoft  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  proeefs  of  making  good  malt;  becaufe  the 
barley  will  then  fprout  with  a  lefs  degree  of  heat  than  at  any 
other  feafon. 

The  irritability  of  plants  has  been  difeovered  to  be  greater 
in  the  morning  than  at  noon,  and  lefs  in  the'  evening  than 
at  mid  day;  though  it  is  confiderably  augmented  during 
cool  and  rainy  weather.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  the  limbs  of 
animals  acquire  a  greater  fenfibility  of  heat,  after  having 
been  expofed  to  the  cold  ;  thus,  the  hands,  after  immerfing 
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them  for  a  ftioft  time  in  fnow,  glow  with  warmth  on  entering 
the  houfe  5 — and  the  late  celebrated  Spallanzani  obferved 
feveral  animals  and  infefts,  that  conceal  themfelves  under 
ground  in  a  torpid  ftate  during  the  winter,  and  enjoy  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  fpring,  again  to  difappear  at  a  feafon 
when  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  was  much  higher  than  on 
their  firft  emerging  from  their  fubterraneous  abode. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  Dr.  Darwin  infers,  that  fuch 
plants  as  are  fhcltered  in  a  warm  room,  during  the  winter, 
ought  to  be  occafionally  expofed  to  a  cooler  atmofphere,  in 
order  to  increafe  their  irritability  ;  otherwife  their  growth  in 
the  fucceeding  fpring  will  be  much  retarded.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  the  continual  viciflitudes  of  the  air  and  weather  are 
efientially  neceftary  to  mankind  5  as  the  frequent  changes  of 
heat  and  cold  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  preferve  or  reftore 
their  irritability,  and  confequently  theablivity  of  the  (yftem. 
Hence  not  only  the  health  and  energy  of  men  are  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  our  variable  climate,  but  their  longevity  is  com¬ 
paratively  greater  than  on  thofe  tropical  continents,  which 
experience  both  a  more  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  a 
more  heady  atmofphere. 

ISERLOHN,  or  Lohn,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  with  con¬ 
fiderable  manufactures  in  iron  and  tin,  and  of  ribbands,  vel¬ 
vets,  filks,  and  (tuffs.  It  is  32  miles  N.E.  of  Cologn.  Long. 
7.  19.  E.  Lat.  51.  2.  N. 

ISMANING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  which  gives  name  to  a 
county,  now  united  by  purchafe  to  the  bifhopric  of  Freifingen. 
It  is  fituate  on  the  Ifer,  eight  miles  N.N.E.  of  Munich,  and 
9  S.S.W.  of  Frqifingen. 

ISMID,  or  Is-Nikmid,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Ada,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  the  capital  of 
Bithynia.  It  is  fituate  on  a  gulf  or  bay  of  the  fea  of  Mar¬ 
mora,  43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Conftantinople.  Long.  29.  47.  E. 
Lat.  40.  37.  N. 

Ismid,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Ada,  in  Caramania,  24  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cogni. 

ISPERLICK,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  in  Servia,  24 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Nifla.  Long.  22.  40.  E.  Lat.  43.  3a.  N. 

ISSELBURG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cleves. 

ISSELSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces  in  Utrecht, 
capital  of  a  fmall  territory,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  king  of  England.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Kiel,  3  miles 
S.  of  Utrecht,  and  21  S.  of  Amfierdam. 

JSSIGEAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy 
tie  Dome,  fituate  on  the  Couze,  near  the  Allier,  1 3  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Clermont, 


IS-SUR-TILLE,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  department  of 
Cote  d’Or.  In  its  vicinity  are  quarries  of  a  white  (tone,  which 
is  not  affeCted  by  the  froft.  It  is  feated  on  the  Ignon,  near 
the  Tille,  12  miles  N.  of  Dijon. 

ITCHEN,  or  Alke,  a  river  in  Hants,  which  rifes  neat 
Alresford,  in  the  centre'  of  the  county,  and  watering  Win- 
chefter,  enters  the  bay  of  Southampton,  ftt  the  town  of  that 
name. 

JUAN  DE  FUCA,  Straits  or,  a  large  bay  or  gulf  of  the 
N.  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  N.  America.  The 
entrance  is  in  Long.  124.  35.  W.  Lat.  48.  25.  N- 

IVANITZ,  a  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river  Lonia,  42 
miles  N.E.  of  Carllladt.  Long.  16.  14.  E.  Lat.  46, 
5.  N. 

JUBO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Ajan,  with  a 
capital  of  the  fame  name,  fubjebt  to  the  Portuguefe.  Long. 
43.  20.  E.  Lat.  o.  30.  N. 

IVINGHO,  a  town  in  Buckinghamfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Friday,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Dunllable,  and  32  N.W.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  35.  W.  Lat.  51.  34.  N. 

JULFAR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman, 
fituate  on  a  bay  of  the  Perfian  Gulf,  100  miles  N.W.  of 
Oman.  Long.  36.  14.  E.  Lat.  23.  33.  N. 

JUMELLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia* 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Murcia. 

JUNAGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  country 
of  Guzerat,  170  miles  S.W.  of  Amedabad.  Long.  69.  38. 
E.  Lat._2i.  45.  N. 

JUNGNAU,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a  lordftiip  of 
the  fame  name,  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Furflenberg.  It 
is  40  miles  S.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9.  12.  E.  Lat.  46.  40.  N. 

JUNKS  EILAN,  a  fertile  ill  and  in  the  India  Ocean,  near 
the  S.W.  coaft  of  Siam,  63  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20 
broad.  The  principal  town,  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituate  on 
the  N.  part  of  the  illand,  and  has  a  harbour  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  velfels  of  a  moderate  fize.  Long.  98.  30.  E.  Lat.  8, 
40.  N. 

JUSSEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Saone,  fituate  on  the  Amance,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Vefoul,  and 
22  E.  of  Langres.  Long.  3.  48.  E.  Lat.  47.  49.  N. 

JUSTINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  the  capital  of  a  lordftiip 
purchafed  in  1751,  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  It  gives  a 
feat  and  voice  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  It  is  32  miles  S.E. 
of  Stutgard. 

JUTERBOCK,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  fituate  on  the 
Angerbach,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Wirtemberg,  and  24  S. 
Potfdam.  Long.  12.  32.  E.  Lat.  5$,  1.  N. 
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KAFFUNGEN,  a  town  and  monaflery  of  Germany,  in 
Heffe,  near  Caffe!.  Long.  9.  30.  E.  Lat.  qr. 
*5-  N-  „ 

KAIRVAN,  a  city  of  Tunis,  capital  of  a  government  of 
the  fame  name..  It  is  the  fecond  city  in  the  kingdom  for 
trade  and  population  ;  is  celebrated  for  the  rroft  magnifi¬ 
cent  mofque  in  Barbary ;  and  is  20  miles  W.  of  Sufa. 
Long  10  25.  E.  Lat.  35.  40.  N. 

KAISARICH,  or  Kaisarijah,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Alia,  in  Caramania,  the  capital  of  a  fangiacat.  It  was  the 
ancient  Casfarea  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  fituate  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  always  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  is  five  miles  in 
circumference,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a 
caftle.  It  is  populous,  and  divided  into  180  quarters,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  mofque  or  chapel.  The  principal 
trade  is  in  Morocco  leather.  It  is  150  miles  NE.  of  Cogni, 
and  250E.S.E.  of  Conflantinople. 

KALAAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chilan,  with  a  confider- 
able  manufacture  of  filk.  Long.  58.  45.  E.  Lat.  36, 
2-3 .  N. 

KALPMBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  of  Zea¬ 
land,  the  capital  of  a  confiderable  bailiwic.  Long.  n.  n. 
E.  Lat.  55.  47.  N. 

KALIR,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
with  a  caftle.  Long.  9.  45.  E.  Lat.  48.  38.  N. 

KALKAS,  a  tribe  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  in  Chinefe 
Tartary.  They  inhabit  the  country  N.  of  the  Mogul  Tar¬ 
tars,  properly  fo  called,  which  ftretches  as  far  as  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Eleuthes;  and  is  near  300  leagues  in  extent 
from  E.  to  W.  They  live  in  tents,  on  the  banks  of  their 
numerous  rivers.  They  adore  a  lama  of  the  fecond  order, 
who  is  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  bonzes  from  China, 
Hindooftan,  Pegu,  &c.  come  to  pay  their  devotions  at  his 
refidence  in  Then  Pira. 

KALMUNZ,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Neuberg,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vilz  and  Nab,  12 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Ratifbon. 

KALTENBRUN'N,  a  town  of  Wefiphalia,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Sulzbach,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Sulzbach. 


KAMNITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz,  with  a  manufacture  of  (lockings,  which  forms  its 
principal  trade.  It  is  21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leitmeritz,  and  30 
S.E.  of  Drefden. 

KANDEGFIERE,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindoof¬ 
tan,  in  the  Carnatic.  In  1599  it  was  the  capital  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  called  Narfinga,  the  refidence  of  a  Hindoo  king, 
whofe  dominions  extended  over  Tanjore  and  Madura  ;  and 
in  1640,  a  defcendant  of  that  prince,  who  reigned  here, 
permitted  the  Englifh  to  form  a  fettiement  at  Madras.  It 
is  70  miles  N.W.  of  Madras.  Long.  79.  24.  E.  Lat.  13. 
46.  N. 

KANG-HY,  Emperor  of  China,  and  of  both  the  Tar- 
taries.  He  was  fon  of  Chun-Tchi,  founder  of  the  prefent 
reigning  dynafly,  called  Tai  Tfing.  He  afeended  the  throne 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1662,  and  reigned  fixty-one  years. 
His  will,  which  is  tranflated  and  enriched  with  notes  by 
Jofeph  de  Grammont,  miffionary  at  Pekin,  prefents  many 
curious  faffs  and  obfervations  relative  to  the  hiftory,  reli¬ 
gion,  laws,  and  manners  of  China.  It  runs  in  thefe  words  : 

“  From  the  foundation  of  the  empire  to  the  prefent  time, 
every  fovereign  has  paid  religious  refpefl  to  Heaven,  and 
imitated  the  examples  of  his  anceflors. 

“  According  to  this  law,  which  is  the  bafis  of  every  good 
government,  the  principal  duty  of  an  emperor  is  to  main¬ 
tain  order,  peace,  and  plenty  in  his  dominions ;  to  watch, 
without  intermiffion,  for  the  purpofe  of  averting  from  his 
fubje&s  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  difturb  their  tran¬ 
quillity  and  eafe ;  to  treat  foreigners  with  kindnefs;  to 
maintain  a  reciprocal  commerce  with  other  nations;  and  t* 
enjoy  with  them  the  riches  contained  within  the  four  feas*. 
Happy  the  prince  whofe  condufl  is  regulated  by  this  facred 
duty. 

“  For  me,  I  have  attained  the  ninetieth  year  of  my  age, 
and  the  fixty-firfl  of  my  reign  ;  I  do  not  attribute  my  long 
life  and  reign  to  my  feeble  virtue,  I  owe  this  double  blefling 
folely  to  the  protection  of  Heaven  and  Earth  f,  to  the  be¬ 
nignity  of  that  Spirit  who  governs  all  generations  and  t« 
the  fingular  merits  of  my  anceflors  §. 


*  As  this  fmall  trafl  contains  many  things  not  well  known  to  the  majority  of  readers,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
elucidate  it  with  notes.  Chinefe  geographers  reprefent  the  earth  fquare,  and  furrounded  on  every  fide  with  water.  The 
fquare  continent  is  the  empire  of  China  only,  which  they  call  the  middle  kingdom  Tcbou  Kao ,  becaufe  they  fuppofe  the 
other  kingdoms  to  be  nothing  more  than  fmall  iflands  difperfed  among  the  four  feas,  which  anfwer  to  the  four  fides  of 
their  land.  They  are  now  a  little  more  enlightened  on  this  fubjcfl,  but  their  maps  are  unaltered. 

-f  According  to  the  Chinefe,  the  heavens  and  earth  joined  together,  Tien-ty,  defignate  the  Ruler  of  the  univerfe. 

+  The  Chinefe  fuperflition  places  genii  and  fpirits  every-where  ;  fire,  thunder,  mountains,  rivers,  roads,  houfes,  al! 
places,  and  almoft  all  beings,  have  their  tutelary  fpirits ;  the  fpirit  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  earth. 

The  Chinefe  of  diflingu  fhed  birth,  or  dignity,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Cbang-iy ,  or  fupreme  Lord  of  heaven,  con¬ 
fides  to  their  anceflors  the  are  of  their  whole  family.  Following  this  vain  and  prefumptuous  idea,  when  a  Chinefe  is 
delirous  of  obtaining  forne  fignal  blefling,  he  addreffes  his  prayer  to  one  of  his  anceflors;  and  the  greater  the  merits  of  the 
anedtor,  the  more  his  defcendant  thinks  himfelf  fecure  of  profperity. 

Vo  u  X.  v  V  9  R 
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the  merit  of  thofe  firipnlar  events  which  have,  fo  happily 
ch  nged  the  face  of  affairscand  which  fixed  me  on  a  totter¬ 
ing  hrone  ;  but  it  afFords  me  the  pur*  ft  confolation  to  fee 
Oidcr,  peace,  plenty,  and  fubordination  now  gr;  eral  v  pre¬ 
valent  throughout  the  whole  of  my  extenfive  eniftre. 

“  This  glorious  re  olution,  I  own  roll  me  imrrenfe 
labour  and  pains;  imitating  the  emperors  of  t  .  rhret  firft 
dynafties^,  r  keep  a  "igilant  eye  on  ad  qua- ter  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  parties  and  revolt^  which  arote  on  all  tides,  at 
every  moment  rent  r:  v  h  art,  eng  -c  a  '•  im  attention, 
ke;  1  me  in  perpetual  u  afijiTs,  an  -mu. ted  me  to  take 
no  repofe  li  ght  or  day.  What  uppnfi'i.  ns  ha* e  not  fub- 
mitted  to  !  What  grids  have  1  not  co  ceaied,  and  what  ob- 
ftacles  haw  I  not  Hirmounted  ! 

‘When  I  refle  on  the  -  mbarraflments  and  corporeal 
labmus  h- ve  endured,  oafe  to  wcnuei  that  the  em¬ 
perors  of  preceding  dynafties  did  not  r.-ig  ,  longer.  No,  it 
was  n  't-intC'., pei  ance  and  '  oluptuoufnefs,  as  fo..,e  inconfi- 
derate  hifto1 1-  s,  whofe  pi  afire  confifL  in  cenfuring  even 
the  moft  irrtpro  chable  foverei  .ns,  ha,re]  re; ended;  it  is  not, 
I  fay,  intemperance  and  voluptuoufnefs  which  have  abridg¬ 
ed  their  days;  but  the  inmienfe  weight  of  pubi  c  affaiis, 
tire  uninterrunted  feries  cf  cans  and  folitudes,  the  fhort 

x  t  * 

periods  of  their  domination  m;  be  impu  ed  :  they  have 
id ij k  under  die  weight  of .  mpire,  like  Tcbu-ke  Leang  ||,  who 
terminated  his  career  of  glory  exhaufted  with  faiigms  and 
labours.  Oh,  how  few  mimfters  of  ftate  endeavour  to  imi¬ 
tate  this  great  man  !  , 

“  A  minifter  who  aifumes  the  management  of  affairs,  can 
renounce  it  when  he  will ;  the  engagement  by  which  he  is 
■attached  to  his  prince,  only  retains  him  while  his  zeal  for 
the  lervice  continues ;  as  foon  as  lie  is  dilgufted  he  ai'milTes 
himfelf  from  his  employ,  retires  from  court,  and  returns  to 
his  family  ;  where,  liberated  from  all  cares  and  inquietudes, 


*  It  is  certain  that  Tou-hy  and  Chin-noug  are  looked  upon  by  the  Chinefe  as  the  firft  emperors  who  governed  China, 
but  they  do  not  know  the  era  and  duration  of  their  reign.  Hoang-ty  afterwards  reftored  the  peace  of  the  empire,  eftab- 
liftied  minifters,  and  regulated  the  form  of  government.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  he  fiiould  be  coniidered  the  founder  of 
the  empire. 

f  The  Cbu  King  is  one  of  the  fix  facred  books  of  the  Chinefe  ;  it  includes  the  foundation  of  their  ancient  hiftory,  the 
principles  of  government  of  therr  fii  ft  emperors,  and  their  precepts  of  morality. 

+  To  the  fources  of  happinefs  h'ere  enumerated,  the  Cbu  King  oppofes  fix  fources  of  miferv  :  ift,  a  fhort  and  vicious 
life;  2d,  poverty;  3d,difeafe;  4th,  grief ;  5th,  weaknefs ;  6th,  cruelty.  The  g  fpel  alone  fliews  the  real  fources  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery ;  the  moft  fublime  fyftems  of  pagan  philofophy  contain  onlyfeeble  conjectures  on  thi  important  fubjeCt, 

§  The  three  firft  dynafties,  or  families,  who  governed  the  empire  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellatives  of  Hia,  Chang, 
and  Tcheou, 

The  firft,  Hia,  founded  by  Yu  the  Great,  began  2200  years  before  the  chriftian  era,  and  in  the  fpace  of  441  years, 
produced  feventeen  emperors. 

The  fecond,  Chang,  acknowledges  Tching-tang  for  its  founder ;  it  began  1765  years  before  the  chriftian  era,  and  pro¬ 
duced  twenty-eight  emperors,  who  reigned  644  years. 

The  third,  Tcheou,  founded  by  Vu  Vang  1121  years  before  Chrift,  reigned  875  years,  and  gave  birth  to  thirty-five 
emperors.  The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  all  thefe  princes  were  models  worthy  to  be  followed  :  feveral  in  each  dynafty 
were  known  only  by  their  debauchery,  cruelty,  injuftice,  and  impiety.  The  moft  celebrated  in  hiftory  are  Ty-Kie,  of 
the  firft,  and  Chen  Sin,  of  the  fecond  dynafty,  who  deferve  to  be  coifidered  as  the  Neros  of  China:  but  Yu  the  Great, 
Chao  Kang,  Tchu,  of  the  firft;  Ven-Vang,  Tching-Tang,  Tai-Kia,  Vai-Jiu,  &c.  of  the  fecond;  and  Vu-Vang,  Thing- 
Thang,  &c.  of  the  third  dynafties,  were  emperors  fo  diftinguifhed  for  their  wifdom,  equity,  moderation,  love  of 
their  people,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  that  all  wife  emperors  make  a  merit  and  glory  of  imitating  their  actions 
and  virtues. 

||  Tchu-Ke  Leang  rendered  himfelf  famous  under  the  two  laft  emperors  of  the  dynafty  of  Han,  about  the  year  of  Chrift 
220.  His  inviolable  fidelity  to  his  fovereigns,  his  conftant  application  to  bufinefs,  his  fuperior  talents  for  government, 
raifed  him  to  the  firft  dignities  of  the  em,  ire ;  but  that  which  principally  diftinguifhed  him  in  thofe  times  of  trouble  and 
diforder  was  his  great  bravery  and  ability  in  the  conducing  of  armies.  The  greateft  generals  were  afraid  even  of  his 
fludow,  He"died  in  arms  in  the  caufe  of  his  fovereign.  The  fall  of  the  dynafty  of  Han  fpeedily  followed  the  death  of 
this  great  man,  who  was  its  only  fupport, 


“  T  have  perufed,  with  attention,  the  hiftory'  of  the 
mc.r-'chy,  from  the  r  eign  of  its  founder,  Ho  g-ty  * * * §,  to 
this  time;  four  ihi.ufand  f  ree  hundrtd  and  fifty-one  years 
are  elapftd.  Cf  the  three  hundred  mi  o  >e  empe  ers  who 
have  filled  the  throne,  during  thefe  ft  y -three  centuries, 
not  one  has  had  fo  long  a  reign  as  rvu-lf :  I  did  not  expect, 
fo  long  a  career;  when  I  aftained  my  twentieth  year,  I  did 
not  expeCt  to  Jive  till  thirty,  our  never  q red  to  flatter  my- 
felf  that  I  fhould  reach  forfy  How  diftmguiflied,  then, 
how  favoured  am  I  by  Heaven,  in  being  perm  tted  to  live 
to  the  age  of  ninety! 

“  We  read  i  11  the  Chu  Kittg-f.  that  long;  life,  riches,  and 
ftrength  of  body,  joineo  with  peace  of  mind,  love  of  virtue, 
and  an  eal  death  in  an  extreme  old  age,  are  the  principal 
fources  of  human  happinefs.  From  this  it  nv-v  be  inferred, 
that  very  few  men  are  perfectly  happy,  for  the  laft  fource  of 
liappinefs  is  rarely  conjoined  with  all  the  pro  eding  +.  I 
know7  not,  nor  can  I  foref  e,  when  the  end  of  my  davs  will 
arrive;  but,  at  my  prefent  advanced  age  I  con  fid  er  my- 
felf  as  having  attained  the  fummit  of  happinefs.  Lord  of 
a  mighty  empire,  I  polTets  all  that  is  environed  by  the  four 
ieas  encircling  China  ;  at  the  head  of  a  family,  my  fons 
and  grandfons,  who  amount  to.  fifty  in  number,  give  me 
affurance  of  long  and  brilliant  pofterity  :  moreover  wars 
and  commotions  have  utr  rly  ceafed  throughout  myflates; 
from  one  end  of  my  empire  to  the  other,  my  lubje&s,  f'ub- 
miffive  and  faithful,  enjoy  the  moft  profound  peace. 

“  When  I  refleCI  on  the  events  of  my  reign,  I  fee  no 
probability  thar  my  tranquillity  fliould  be  interrupted  ;  and 
if  this  day  were -appointed  to  be  my  laft,  I  think  my  mind 
would  maintain  the  moft  perfect  compofure.  Every  one 
knows  the  cabals,  the  factions,  and  intrigues,  and  the  fyftem 
of  plunder  which  preyed  on  the  ftate  when  Heaven  chofe 
me  as  governor.  I  do  not  prefume  to  arrogate  to  myfelf 
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he  finds  confolation  in  the  embraces  of  his  -offspring,  and 
after  fpending  an  eafy,  mild,  and  agreeable  life,  he  finks 
quietly  into  the  grave. 

“  How  different  the  lot  ofao  emperor  !  When  once  he 
has  affumed  the  helm  of  aff  >rs,  whatever  difficulties  may 
attend  the  rondutft  of  them!  he  is  forbid  to  delegate  his 
tru ft  into  other  hai'ds ;  the  reft  of  his  life  is  then  only  a 
web  of  troubles,  uneafinefs,  and  labour. 

“  Thole  wh-  read  the  hiftories  of  Chun  and  Yu,  will  fee 
with  admiration  that  thole  two  emperors*  never  for  an  in- 
ftant  abandoned  the  reins  of  empire,  that  they  themfelves 
entered  into  ali  the  affairs  of  all  their  fubjefts,  for  them 
alone  they  lived  and  both  died  exhauited  with  labour  and 
fatigue,  and  far  diftant  from  their  court  and  their  fami¬ 
lies;  the  one  at  Z  an-ow,  the  other  at  Hoei-Ki-Kien.  Let 
any  one  confult  the  Y-King,  that  facred  book,  where  good 
and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are  exhibited  without  difguife,  and 
painted  m  appropriate  colours;  he  will  find  no  trait  of  re¬ 
proach  on  the  imperial  chara.fter.  In  fa<ft,  to  he  without  a 
place  of  reft,  to  exert,  and  even  exhauft  his  ftrength,  i  the 
lot  of  an  emperor.  But  among  all  thofe  who  have  govern¬ 


ed  the  empire  prudently,  I  dare  pronounce  *hat  no  one  will 
be  found  whofe  reign  has  been  fo  replete  with  troubles  as 
my  own 

“  Neither  jealoufy,  love  of  glory,  nor  ambition,  placed 
my  family  on  the  throne  of  China.  In  confequenct  of  the 
mifunderftanding  which  prevailed  between  the  M  ng  f 
family  and  mine,  mv  father  j-uftly  declared  war  againft  him  ; 
and  the  troubles  J  whi-h  then  defolated  China,  rendered  it 
an  eafy  conqiieft.  My  father  was  even  advifed  by  his 
minifiers  and  generals  not  to  let  pafs  fo  favourable  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  himfelf  feared  and  refpefted  by  his 
neighbours  -  bur,  confidering  it  contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
Heaven  to  difpoff-fs  a  family  who  had  been  legally  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  throne  for  near  300  years,  he  refilled  every 
folicitation,  and  could  never  refolve  to  adopt  fo  violent  a 
meafure.  Meanwhile  the  troubles  of  the  empire  daily  in- 
cteafed.  The  Y-Tching  was  rnafter  of  Pekin  ;  the  emperor 
Tfong-Tching  hung  himfelf  through  defpair  All  the  em¬ 
pire  in  alarm  and  confternation  then  turned  their  eyes  to¬ 
wards  my  father,  and  implored  his  aid  againft  the  tyranny 
of  the  ufurper.'  Touched  with  the  woes  of  the  nation 


*  Yao-Chun  and  Yu  have  always  been  confidered  by  the  Chinr-fe  as  the  mod  perfeif  models  for  fovereigns;  fathers  of 
their  people,  thei--  only  aim  was  to  render  them  happy  and  virtuous.  Their  reign  may,  with  reafon,  be  regarded  as  the 
reign  of  clemency,  jufiice,  prudence  and  all  the  fociai  virtues.  The  emperor  Chun  afeended  the  throne  2277  years  be¬ 
fore  the  chrift.an  era.  Aftera  reign  of  fifty  years,  he  died  at  !fan-ou,  in  the  province  of  Kuang  fi,  aged  uoyears. 

Before  he  attained  the  throne  and  acquired  the  love  and  efieem  of  his  people  by  thofe  virtues  which  make  great  kings, 
the  emperor  Yu  had  already  entitled  himfelf  to  their  eternal  gratitude  by  the  important  fervice?  he  had  rendered  the  ftate. 
The  renewal  and  amelioration  of  agriculture,  the  liberty  and  facility  of  trade  in  all  t  e  provinces,  but  efpecially  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  waters  with  which  all  the  low  lands  of  the  empire  were  overflowed,  a  work  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  were  the 
immortal  fruits  of  the  indefatigable  application  and  fuperior  genius  of  this  great  prince.  He  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
2217  before  Ch-itl,  and,  after  ten  years,  terminated  his  illuftrious  career  at  Hoci-Ki-Kien,  a  city  of  the  third  order, 
dependent  on  Chus-hiu  t.,  in  the  province  of  Tche  Kiang. 

f  The  dynafty  of  Ming  was  that  immediately  preceding  the  reigning  family,  called  Tai-Tfing.  It  was  founded  by 
Mino  tait-fon,  in  the  year  of  Chi  iff  1384.  It  produced  fixteen  emperors  in  the  fpace  of  276  years.  The  mifunder¬ 
ftanding  between  the  two  families  originated  folely  in  the  haughtinels  and  contempt  manifefted  by  the  laft  emperors  of 
the  Ming  family,  or  lather  by  their  eunuchs  and  mandarins,  towards  the  Tartar  princes.  Thefe  mifunderftandings  occa- 
lioned  fi  equent  wars. 

I  China  was  hen  in  a  moft  critical  fituation.  The  Se-Schum,  the  Hu-Kuang,  the  Kiang-Si,  the  Ho-Nan,  the  Chen- 
Si,  all  theft  fine  provinces  were  a  prey  to  different  parties  of  rebels,  every  chief  of  whom  pretended  to  the  empire ;  vio¬ 
lence,  murder,  and  plunder,  were  generally  prevalent.  Cf  all  the  chiefs  of  parties,  Li  Tfe-Tfching  was  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  and  moft  to  be  dreaded  •  while  the  others  bv  fire  and  fword  deftroyed  cities  and  countries,  and  fought  only  to  enrich 
themfelvts  by  the  fpoiit  of  the  gieat  and  of  the  poor,  he,  lefs  ferocious  and  more  cunning,  ftill  retained  fome  veftiges  of 
humanity;  and  if  he  defpoiled  individuals  in  high  ftations,  he  employed  the  booty  in  relieving  the  miferies  of  the  people. 
By  this  artful  conduct,  he  increafed  his  party  to  inch  a  degree,  that  his  troops  were  equal  to  thole  of  the  emperor,  not  only 
in  courage  and  discipline,  but  in  numbers.  Seeing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  fine  army,  after  making  himfelf  rnafter 
of  the  Ho-Nan  and  the  Chen-Si,  he  did  not  heluate  to  affutfie  the  title  of  emperor,  and  advance  towards  the  capital.  He 
knew  that  place,  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  60,000  men,  to  be  impregnable;  but  informed  of  the  mifunderftanding  which 
prevailed  between  the  eunuchs  and  the  military  officers,  and  of  the  difpofition  cf  a  great  party  which  had  been  formed  in 
his  favour  by  means  of  hi  emiffaries.  he  was  fecure  that  the  gates  would  be  opened  to  him.  In  fatff,  in  three  days  after 
his  arrival,  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  300,000  men.  The  emperor  Tfong  Tching,  who  had  beftowed  all  his  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  eunuchs,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  was  palling  without.  He  thought  his  enemies  were  ftill  at  a  great 
diftance,  when  two  eunuch?  c  me  to  him  from  Li-Tfe  Tching,  announcing  his  arrival,  and  demanding  the  crown.  By 
this  diftreffing  proposition,  Tfong-Tching  perceived  he  was  betrayed.  He  wifhed  to  leave  his  palace  without  delay, 
accompanied  by  his  guards,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  follo-v  him.  The  unhappy  prince,  thus  defected,  and  feeling 
that  he  was  now  without  resource,  put  his  family  affairs  in  the  beft  order  he  could,  and  yielding  implicitly  to  the  di&ates 
of  his  defpair,  retired  into  his  garden,  where  he  hung  himfelf  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  by  his  girdle.  A  few  hours  after¬ 
wards  the  rebel  entered  the  palace,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  again  proclaimed  emperor. 

While  this  revolution  took  place  in  the  capita),  prince  V-Geer  was  commanding  the  Chinefe  troops  in  the  Leao-Tong. 
Hardly  had  he  learned  the  ftate  of  things,  v  hen,  refolved  to  avenge  his  fovertign,  lie  immediately  made  peace  with  the 
Tartars,  and  >alkd  in  iheir  aid  to  expel  the  rebel,  and  give  peace  to  the  empire.  Li-Tfe-Tching  could  not  long  hold  out- 
againft  the  valour  of  the  Chinefe  and  Tartar  troops  united.  After  a  few  battles,  in  which  he  conlfantly  had  the  difadvan- 
tage,  he  at  length  took  to  flight,  and  retired  to  the  Chen-Si,  with  the  wrecks  of  his  army,  where,  after  a  time,  he  fell  in  a 
battle  with  the  prince  V-San-Quei. 
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which  were  already  at  their  greateft  height,  my  father  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  withes  of  the  people.  He  entered  China,  exter¬ 
minated  the  rebel  and  all  his  party,  and  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  grandees  and  people  was  faluted  and  acknowledged 
emperor. 

“  His  firth  care  was  to  difplay  his  efteem  for  the  emperor 
Ttong-Tching,  by  decreeing  that  all  due  funeral  obfequies 
fhould  be  performed,  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

“  If  we  afcend  further,  to  the  preceding  dynafties,  we 
:fhall  perceive  that  Han-Kao-Tfou  * * * §,  founder  of  the  dynatty 
of  Han,  was  only  a  fimple  commitfary  of  a  diftridt :  that 
Ming-Tai-Tfu,  founder  of  the  dynafty  of  Ming,  once 
ferved  as  footman  in  a  monaftery  of  bonzes  f:  that  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  dynatty  of  Yuen  I,  general  Tching- 
Yen-Leang,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  obtained 
the  imperial  dignity,  which  was  foon  fnatched  from  him  by 
the  founder  of  the  Ming  family. 

u  My  race  is  defcended  from  the  kings  of  Eattern  Tar¬ 
tary  ;  they  took  potfeffion  of  the  empire  by  virtue  of  a 
particular  difpenfation  of  Heaven,  and  the  confent  of  the 
nation. 

u  In  times  of  diforder  and  anarchy,  when  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  ftate  is  in  confufion,  he  who  by  his  prudence,  his 
authority,  or  his  fuperior  talents,  fucceeds  in  reftoring  order 
•and  peace,  always  becomes  mailer,  and  legitimate  pofTefTor 
of  the  fupreme  authority:  this  faff  is  proved  by  hiftory. 
No  man  by  his  own  fingle  exertions  can  raife  himfelf  to 
Sovereignty,  for  fceptres  and  crowns  are  given  by  Heaven. 
He  on  whom  the  choice  faljs  has  nothing  to  fear  from  man  ; 
if  Heaven  deftines  him  to  a  long  and  peaceful  reign,  the 
•united  efforts  of  all  mankind  cannot  impede  or  abridge  its 
courfe. 

“  Froia  my  earlieft  youth  I  have  ftudied  the  writings  of 


the  ancients  and  moderns  ;  and  I  am  not  unacquainted  with 
their  ufeful,  curious,  and  inflruffive  fentiments  on  every 
fubjefl.  In  the  vigour  of  my  days,  I  could  bend  a  bow 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  fhoot  an  arrow 
of  thirteen  handfuls  long§.  The  leading  of  armies  and 
condufl  of  battles  and  fieges  are  arts  in  which  I  am  per- 
feflly  verfed. 

“  Yet,  although  I  am  a  great  man  of  war,  bred  in  the 
tumult  and  din  of  arms,  no  man  can  reproach  me  with 
having  at  any  time'violated  the  laws  of  juftice  and  humanity. 
I  never  in  my  life  put  an  individual  to  death  unjuftly :  if  I 
ordered  the  deftruftion  of  the  three  kings  ||.  and  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  family  of  Mo-pe  thefe  iacrifices  were  re¬ 
quired  for  the  intereft  and  welfare  of  the  (late. 

il  As  to  the  imperial  treafure,  I  have  always  confidered 
it  as  the  blood  and  fweat  of  the  people;  and  accordingly  I 
have  never  ufed  it  but  for  the  ftipport  of  my  armies  in  the 
time  of  war,  and  the  fubfiftence  of  the  poor  in  times  of 
dearth  :  I  never  made  a  fuperfluous  or  ufelefs  expenditure 
of  it. 

“  Let  any  one  enter  the  different  palaces**  in  which  I 
refide  during  my  progrefles,  he  will- find  nothing  rich  or 
curious  in  the  furniture  or  the  ornaments.  Ten  or  twenty 
thoufand  taels  a  year  fuffice  for  the  expenditure  incident 
to  each  palace.  The  lepairs  of  the  dykes  cofl  the  nation 
annually  upwards  of  three  millions  of  taels;  thus  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  my  palaces,  not  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  money  is  expended  which  it  cofls  to  repair  the 
dykes. 

“  Have  I  not  reafon,  then,  to  feel  perfectly  at  eafe  re- 
fpedting  the  judgment  of  pofterity  ? 

“  Formerly,  Leang-Vu-Ty  by  his  valour  obtained  the 
diadem.  At  the  age  of  fourfcore  he  was  dethroned  by  his 
vaffal  Heu-King,  who  caufed  him  to  be  lliut  up  between 


*  Han-Kao-Tfou,  before  he  attained  the  empire,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Lien  Pang.  At  firff,  he  was  a  mere 
adventurer,  who,  from  being  a  fimple  commiffary  of  a  diftridt,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  abandoned  characters. 
His  natural  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  his  moderation,  his  courage,  and  (kill,  by  degrees  formed  for  him  a  confiderable 
faCtion,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  declare  war  againft  his  fovereign,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  empire.  He  afcended 
the  throne  205  years  before  the  chriftian  era.  The  hiftory  of  China  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  praife  of  his  reign,  which 
lafted  twelve  years.  The  dynafty  of  Han,  founded  by  him,  produced,  in  426  years,  twenty-five  emperors. 

f  Ming-Tai-Tfu,  before  he  was  emperor,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tchu,  afterwards  Hung-Vu  :  while  he  was  yet 
a  fervant  in  a  monaftery  of  bonzes,  he  enrolled  himfelf  in  a  numerous  troop  of  outlaws,  and  foon  became  their  chief.  By 
his  valour  and  intrepidity,  he  fucceeded  in  wrefting  the  crown  from  the  Mongol  race,  and  in  expelling  them  from  the 
■empire. 

J  The  dynafty  of  Yuen,  or  of  Eaftern  Tartars,  known  by  the  name  of  Mongols;  was  founded  by  Chit-Su,  in  the  year 
after  Chrift  1280.  In  the  fpace  of  89  years  it  gave  nine  emperors.  In  the  reign  of  the  laft,  named  Chun-Sy,  a  prince 
entirely  taken  up  with  trifles  and  frivolities,  among  the  rebels  who  contended  for  the  empire,  Tching-Yeu  Leang  was  the 
moft  powerful.  He  had  already  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  but  foon  afterwards  loft  his  crown  and  his  life 
in  a  fea  fight  with  Tehu,  or  Ming-Tai-Tfu. 

§  By  a  handful  muff  be  underftood  the  breadth  of  four  fingers.  Thus,  an  arrow  of  thirteen  handfuls  long,  is  equal  to 
thirteen  times  the  breadth  of  four  fingers.  The  Tartars,  who  are  all  extremely  expert  at  archery,  aflert  that  to  fhoot  an 
arrow  of  that  length  from  a  bow  of  150  pounds  weight,  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  force. 

i,  Thefe  three  kings  were  the  kings  of  Yun-Nan,  Kung-Tong,  and  Fou-Kien.  The  paft  conduit  of  thefe  three 
monarchs,  their  power,  both  in  itfelf  and  in  relation  to  that  of  Canton,  its  good  underftanding  and  trade  with  the  Dutch, 
gave  umbrage  to  the  Manchou  Tartars,  then  recently  eftablifhed  in  China. 

The  text  is  fuppofed  to  refer  to  fome  Weft  Tartar  families. 

**  The  emperors  never  leave  the  capital,  unlefs  it  be  to  go  to  Cheu-Si-Chantong,  Kiang-Nau,  Leaotong,  or  Ge-Ho 
(a  palace  of  pleafure,  feven  days’ journey  from  Pekin).  On  all  the  roads  leading  to  thefe  different  places  there  are  im¬ 
perial  palaces,  called  King-Kung,  at  the  diftance  of  about  five  or  fix  leagues  from  each  other.  Thefe  King  Kung  are  in 
number  about  80  or  90.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  they  are  all  built  in  places  fo  remote  from  habitation,  that  the  emperor 
and  his  family  can  alone  find  accommodation  j  his  fuite,  amounting  often  to  50,000  men,  are  obliged  to  lodge  under 
fents. 
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four  walls  and  ftarved  to  death  The  emperor  Soui- 
Ven-Ty  f  alfo  got  pofiiffion  of  the  crown  without  reti  fiance, 
owing  to  a  Angular  trait  of  feebler.cfs  in  Tchong-Tching- 
Kung  ;  yet  he  did  not  perceive  that  his  for.  Yang-Ty  would 
wreft  from  him  his  throne  and  life. 

“  Thefe  two  emperors  ihouid,  by  timely  precautions, 
.hare  guarded  againft  'the  ambition  and  the  wickednefs  of 
thefe  mifereants.  An  attentive  obferver  fpeedily  difeerns 
plot?,  however  ftudipufly  concealed. 

“  A?  for  me,  I  know  my  fubjeits,  and  that  they  are  all 
well  a  Ire  died  towards  me.  Among  the  princes,  the  gran¬ 
dees,  the  minifters,  and  mandarins,;  among  the  foldiers  and 
the  lower  order  of  people;,  even  among  the  Mongol 
princes,  there  is  not  an  individual  who  does  not  with  me 
well,  and  fincerely  pray  for  a  prolongation  of  my  life  and 
reign. 

“  Old  as  I  am,  and  approaching  the  utmotl  limit  of  life, 
I  feel,  nevet thelefs,  that  my  mind  and  my  heart  are  per¬ 
fectly  at.  reft ;  I  even  experience  a  delicious  pleafure  when 
I  reflect  that  the  fons  and  grandfbns  of  the  princes  Y-Tfing- 
Vang  and  Jao-Yu-Vang,  my  uncles,  are  ttill  in  full  life  and 
health. 

“  Oh,  all  you  who  compofe  my  family,  do  not  grieve  at 
my  return  |  !  So  you  live  long  in  happinefs  and  unanimity, 
I  am  content,  and  die  with  pleafure. 

“  Yong-Tfing-Vang  §,  my  fourth  fon,  refembles  me  in 
many  refpeCts.  He  has  all  the  talents  requifite  for  govern¬ 
ment  :  I  command  him,  after  my  death,  to  take  pofleflion  of 
the  empire;  let  a  mourning  of  fevenand-twenty  days, 
according  to  the  preferibed  forms  be  obferved  || ;  and  let  my 
will  be  publifhed  at  court  and  in  the  provinces.” 

KANT  (Immanuel),  regius  profeflor  of  logic,  meta- 
phyfics,  and  moral  philofuphy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Konigf- 
berg,  in  Pruflia.  This  diftinguifhed  philofopher  was  born 


on  the  had  of  April,  1722,  of  reputable  parents,  but  who 
were  unable  to  afford  him  a  rlaflical  education,  at  their  own 
expsnee :  he  was,  thei  efore,  at  an  early  age  placed  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  public  feminary  ;  which  is  fupported  partly  by  vo¬ 
luntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  ‘he  alms  or  little  pecu¬ 
niary  prefents  given  by  houfekec  pers  to  the  boys  ;  who, 
d refled  in  blue  cloaks,  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  chaunt 
their  hymns  or  ether  fongs  of  devotion  in  the  public  ftreets, 
before  every  lefpeCtable  houfe ;  and  are  accompanied  by 
one  of  their  u fliers.  From  the  eleemofynary  money,  thus 
collected  by  deputations  confuting  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
fcholars  in  each,  they  are  clad,  fed,  and  inftruCted  ;  whence 
the  whole  inifitution  is  called  the- Pauper-boufe. 

Thefe  introductory  circumftances  will,  perhaps,  ferve  to 
explain  feveral  of  the  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  in  the 
Character  of  this  illufttious  man  ;  who,  by  his  rigid  man¬ 
ners,  as  well  as  by  his  fioical  precepts,  has  alike  excited  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  his  unbiafted  cotemporaries. — 
The  writer  of  thefe  lines  would  not  have  ventured  to  engage 
in  fuch  an  arduous  tafk,  had  he  not,  at  an  early  age,  been  a 
pupil  of  Kant;  a  companion  of  his  leifure  hours;  and, 
though  too  young  to  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  his  ab- 
ftrufe  refearches,  an  attentive  obferver  of  the  aCtions  oc¬ 
curring  within  the  fphere  of  this  extraordinary  genius.  Be¬ 
tides,  he  has  attended  feveral  courfes  of  the  profefior’s  lec¬ 
tures,  between  the  years  1  778  and  1781,  when  he  quitted 
the  alma  mater  of  Kdnigfherg,  being  then  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age:  during  this  period  he  ftudied,  under  Kant, 
logic,  metapbyflcs,  the  philofophical  law  of  nature,  geogra¬ 
phical'  natural  hiftory,  and  maxims  of  education  ( p.rdagogi- 
cum ) ;  each  of  which  branches  was  taught  in  a  diftinCt  courfe 
of  leCtures. 

In  tracing  the  gradual  developement  of  a  mind  that 
has  given  the  world  ample  proofs  of  tranfeendent  abilities, 
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*  Lcang-Vu-Ty,  before  he  was  emperor,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Siao-Yuen.  His  virtues,  political  and  militarj', 
had  railed  him  to  the  dignity  of  prime-minifter.  Cloaking  his  ambition  under  various  pretences,  he  fucceeded  in  de¬ 
priving  two  of  his  fovereigns  of  their  life  and  crown.  Having  attained  the  throne,  he  governed  with  extreme  judgment, 
application,  and  a&ivity.  At  length,  being  infatuated  with  the  reveries  of  the  bonzes,  he  retired  to  a  monaftery,  and 
almoft  entirely  abandoned  the  reins  of  government.  Murmurs  were  raifed  on  every  fide.  Heu-King,  prince  of  Ho- 
Nan,  immediately  came  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  took  pofleflion  of  the  imperial  city  of  Nan-King.  The  emperor 
was  brought  into  his  prefence;  (truck  with  his  venerable  age,  and  firm,  tranquil  countenance,  the  rebel  durft  not  take  his 
life  on  the  fpot,  but  condemned  him  to  be  ftarved  in  prifon.  In  fpite  of  the  endeavours  and  ambitious  projects  of  Heu- 
King,  the  crown  defeended  to  a  fon  of  Leang-Vu-Ty  :  the  dynalty  of  Leang,  founded  by  him  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
502,  reigned  54  years,  and  gave  four  emperors. 

f  Soui-Ven-Ty,  before  he  was  emperor,  was  a  powerful  prince  in  the  north,  known  by  the  name  of  Yang-Kien. 
Being  informed  that  the  emperor  Tchang-Tching-Kung,  of  the  dynafty  of  Schin,  had  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  his 
fnhjeCts  by  his  infamous  and  criminal  debaucheries,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  traverfed  the 
louthern  part  of  China,  and,  without  refiftance,  entered  the  imperial  city  of  Nan-King.  On  his  arrival,  the  cowardly  and 
voluptuous  Tchang-Tching-Kung  difappeared;  and,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  oftheenemy,  went  and  threw  him¬ 
felf  into  a  well.  Yang  Kien  remained  in  peaceable  pofleflion  of  the  empire.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he 
refolved  to  name  a  fucceflor,  and  fixed  upon  his  eldeft  fon,  a  prince  without  any  abilities.  Yang-Ty,  his  fecorid  fon, 
emaged  at  this  preference,  and  inflamed  with  a  luft  of  dominion,  opened  his  way  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  father 
and  brother.  Sui-Ven-Ty  founded?  A.D.  590,  the  dynafty  of  Sui,  which,  in  28  years,  had  three  emperors. 

I  In  the  language  of  the  Tartars,  to  die,  and  to  return,  are  fynonimous.  Thus,  to  exprefs  that  a  man  is  dead,  they 
fay,  petere  be,  he  is  returned. 

§  Yong-Tfing-Vang,  when  he  afeended  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Yong-Tching: — he  did  not  falfify  the  advanta¬ 
geous  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  Kang-Hy.  During  his  government,  he  conftantly  difplayed  great  vigilance,  appli¬ 
cation,  and  firmnefs.  The  only  fpot  on  his  annals  is  his  inhumanity  towards  four  of  his  brothers,  fome  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  an  entire  family  of  chriftian  princes.  The  Chinefe  hiftorians  will  not  impute  as  a  crime  his  having  driven- 
from  the  empire  all  the  miffionaries  who  had  been  admitted  by  his  father;  but  the  Chriftians  of  Europe  will  not  be  equally 
indulgent.  After  a  reign  of  13  years,  this  prince  left  the  throne  to  his  fon,  by  whom  it  is  filled  at  this  day. 

||  This  mourning  of  iwenty-feven  days  is  kept  by  the  princes  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  The  public  mourning  laftr- 
zoo  days. 
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many  difficulties  prefent  them  (elves  to  the  biographer, 
who  is  not  lefs  actuated  by  truth  than  perfonal  regard  to¬ 
wards  a  man,  from  whofe  oral  and  written  inftruftions  he 
has  derived  the  firft  leffons  of  prudence  and  wifdom. 
Although  the  data  in  the  life  of  Kant  are  but  few,  from 
which  the  difcerning  reader  might  difcover  the  links  of  a 
great  and  almoft  boundlefs  chain,  yet  there  will  be  found 
fome  charafteriffics,  marking  the  peculiar  propenfities  of 
the  juvenile  phiiofopher. — When  Kant  commenced  his 
literary  career,  both  at  the  fchool  before  mentioned,  and  at 
the  univerfity  of  Konigfberg  (namely,  between  the  years 
1734  and  1744,  and  for  l'ome  time  after  that  period),  it  was 
cuftomary  to  invite  the  fathers  of  the  College  of  Jefuits  to  all 
public  deputations,  which  were  then  held  in  the  univerfi'y 
every  femefre ,  or  half-yearly,,  in  what  is  termed  the  Au¬ 
ditorium  Maximum.  In  thefe  polemical  dilcuffions,  wit  and 
fuphiftry  rivalled  each  other  r  and  he  who  could  mo  ft  per- 
tiiiacioufty  adhere  to  the  forms  of  his  fyllogifms,  however 
fophiftical  the  arguments,  generally  carried  away  the  palm 
from  the  difpntants.  The  ftudents  of  the  univerfity,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  different  fchools  advanced  in  learning, 
together  with  the  moft  refpectable  inhabitants  of  the  city., 
hid  free  accefs  to  thefe  literary  tournaments.  Cur  Kant, 
being  naturally  of  an  inquifitive  difpolition,  and  polfeffing 
acute  powers  of  perception,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  mathematics,  in  combination  with  natural  and  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy.  Animated  bv  the  high  reputation  which 
his  com  trvmen  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Bernouilli,  and  others,  had 
acquired  both  at  home  and  abroad,  after  having  repeatedly 
tried  his  powers  of  reafoningon  abhrufe  fubjedfs  of  divinity, 
which  afforded  him  little  fatisfacfion,  he  foon  relinquished 
the  idea  of  qualifying  himfelf  to  perform  the  duties  and  ce¬ 
remonies  of  that  i'acred  profeffion,  and  turned  his  attention 
exclufively  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  different  theories  and 
proofs  advanced  by  other  philofophers  “  on  the  living  or 
moving  powers  of  bodies. **  His  firft  treatife  on  this  fub- 
je£t  appeared  at  Konigfberg  in  1746,  8vo.  pp.  220,  in  the 
German  language,  with  two  plates.  In  this  juvenile  pro¬ 
duction,  which  is  mode lllv  entitled  Reflections,  he  fuccef- 
jfively  combats  the  hypothdes  of  Leibnitz  and  Defcartes ; 
the  former  of  whom  had  introduced  the  fimple  propofition, 
“  that  the  mere  velocity  of  bodies,  even  fuch  as  are  in 
actual  motion,  ferves  as  a  rule  for  afcertaining  their 
power;”  and  the  latter  had  erroneoufly  adopted  the fquare 
of  velocities  in  fuch  computation.  At  this  time,  Kant  was  in 
the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  fupported  himfelf  at 
the  univerfity,.  chiefly  by  repeating  the  philofophical  lec¬ 
tures  of  different  profeffors,  whom  he  alfo  attended,  to  the 
more  wealthy  and  lefs  able  ftudents.  Thus,  he  obtained 
confiderable  celebrity,  both  as  a  private  tutor  and  as  a  very 
promifing  mathematician  and  naturalift,  who  was  not  born 
implicitly  to  adopt  the  erroneous  notions  of  his  predecefi’ors. 
This  feature  of  his  character  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the 
following  motto,  which  he  borrowed  from  Seneca,  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  firft  effay  ;  Nihil  magis  pnvfandum  ef,  quam 
ne  pecorum  ritu  J'equamur  antecedentium  giegem,  pergentes,  non. 
qua  eundum  ef,fed  qua  itur. 

Although  Kant  did  not,  for  many  years,  derive  great 
emolument  from  either  his  waitings  or  his  inftruCtions,  yet 
his  frugality,  which  nearly  bordered  on  parfimony,  enabled 
him  to  live  at  his  native  college  with  credit  and  refpeCt, 
without  any  public  falary  or  appointment.  During  this 
interval,  he  ciofely  purfued  his  favourite  ftudy,  the  phi¬ 
lofophy  of  natural  hiftory,  and  occafionally  indulged  in  me- 
taphyfical  fpeculations.  His  leifure  hours  were  employed 
in  the  acquifition  of  modern  languages,  efpecially  the 
French  and  Englifb,  which  Utter  he  acquired  without  a 


teacher,  principally  with  a  view  to  examine  the  merits  of 
Locke,  Berkley,. Reid,  Hume  and  Beattie;  whofe  different 
philofophical  works  were  defervedly,  and  -till  are  highly, 
efteemed  on  the  Continent.  After  invt  ftigating  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  thefe  excellent  writers,  arid  finding  himfelf  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  refearches  after  a  confident  analyfis  of  tne 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mirih,  or  what  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfic-.,  he  fufpended  his 
enquiries  on  this  important  fubjeCt  fora  feries  of  years ; 
delivered  femeftrial,  or  half-yearly,  courfes  of  leisures  on 
pure  and  practical  mathematics;  and  amufed  himfelf  with 
the  more  pleafing  contemplation  of  the  planetary  bodies 
and  their  revolutions.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  nine  years, 
he  publifhed  his  General  Hiftory  of  Nature,  or  Theory  of 
the  Celeftial  Bodies,  founded  on  Newtonian  Principles ; 
dedicated  to  the  late  Frederic  the  Great  of  Pruffia :  of  which 
a  new  and  improved  edition  (by  the  author)  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  Germany. — In  the  fame  year,  1735,  he  completed 
the  following  Latin  treatifes ;  in  which  he  gave  the  firft 
fpecimens  of  his  philofophical  and  critical  talents :  Princi - 
piorum  metaphyfico"um  nova  elucidatio  ;  and  Dijfcrtatio  de 
principles  pritnis  cagnitionis  human, v  ;  both  4to.  Regiomonti „ 
Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  his  Monadologia  phyfica-,  qto. 
1756. — Soon  after  their  appearance,  Kant  prefented  the, 
world  with  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  Hiftory  of  the  moft 
remarkable  Events  produced  by  the  Earthquake  which  con- 
vulfed  an  extenfive  Part  of  the  Globe,  towards  the  Clofe  of 
the  Year  175'!;;  4fo.  Konigfberg,  1756. —  Next,  in  the 
order  of  time,  are  his  New  Theory  of  Motion  and  Reft,  il- 
luftrated  with  Experiments  on  this  Subject  in  Natural  Phi¬ 
lofophy,  8vo.  1758  : — Reflections  upon  Opticifm,  4to. 
1759: —  An  Outline  of  a  Courfe  of  Lectures  on  Phyfical 
Geography ;  with  an  Attempt  to  folve  the  Problem, 
Whether  Wefterly  Winds  are,  for  this  Reafon,  accompanied 
with  Moiftnre  in  Pruffia ;  becaufe  they  blow  over  an  ex¬ 
tenfive  Sea,  4to.  Konigfberg,  1759: — Demonftration  of 
the  Sophiltical  Subtlety  contained  in  the  four  SyUogiftic 
Figures,  8vo.  176a  : — An  Attempt  towards  introducing  the 
Propofition  of  Negative  Magnitudes  into  Philofophy,  8vo. 
1763  : — Enquiries  into  the  Perfpicuity  of  the  Principles  re¬ 
lative  to  Natural  Religion  and  Morals ;  or,  an  Effay  on  the 
Evidence  required  in  M  taphyfical  Sciences ;  being  an 
Anfwer  to  the  Prize  Queftion  propofed  by  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  for  the  Year  1763: — On  the 
only  poflible  Method  of  proving  the  Exiftence,  of  the  Deity, 
8vo.  Konigfberg,  1763  : — Oblervations  on  the  Effe£t  of 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime,  8 vo.  Konigfberg,  1764: — 
Dreams  of  a  Ghoft-feer  (Fanatic),  illuftrated  by  Dreams  in 
Metaphyfics,  8vo.  1764  : — Remarks  ferving  to  explain  the 
Theory  of  Winds,  4to.  17 65. — Thefe  eleven  treatifes,  laft 
'mentioned,  are  printed  in  the  German  language. 

After  a  period  of  five  years,  Kant  produced  the  outline  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Critical  Syftem  ;  the  principles  of 
which  are  contained  in  th'e  following  work  r  De  mundi 
fenf  'bills  atque  intelligibilis  forma  et  principiis ,  gto.  Regio- 
monti,  1770. — The  memorable  occafion  on  which  this  ab- 
ftrufe  enquiry  was  written,  deferves  to  be  ftated.  By  the 
ftatutes  of  the  univerfity  of  Konigfoerg,  every  new  profef- 
for,  when  raifed  to  the  academical  chair,  is  obliged  to  pub- 
lifh  and  defend  an  inaugural  diflertation,  before- he  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  exercife  his  public  functions,  or  to  become  a 
member  of  the  fenate.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  new  theory  herein  developed,  though  ingenioufly  op- 
pofed  by  three  of  the  moft  expert  difputants  of  the  univer¬ 
fity,  was  ably  defended  by  Marcus'  Herz,  a  gentleman  of 
the  Jewifh  nation,  who  then  ftudied  medicine  and  pliilo- 
fophy  at  Konigfberg,  and  has  fince  given  many  ftrong 
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proofs  of  his  proficiency  by  feveral  publications,  which,  by 
the  Germans,  are  confidered  as  clrjjical :  he  is  at  prefent 
one  of  the  firft  phyficians  at  Berlin,  aulic  counfellor,  and  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  College  of  Health. 

Jn  confequence  of  this  elaborate  and  profound  elemen¬ 
tary  work,  the  name  of  Kant  refounded  in  the  univerfities 
of  Germany,  efpecialiy  thofe  of  the  proteflant  perfuafion  ; 
and  the  ftrenuous  advocates  or  followers  of  Arifiotle,  Def- 
crrtes,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Baumgarten,  and  other  authors, 
began  to  feel  the  in  (lability  of  their  fyffems,  and  to  appre¬ 
hend  a  general  reform  in  philolophy.  •  At  the  fame  time  a 
general 'alarm  fpread  through  the  German  fchools;  where 
dogmatifm  on  the  one  hand,  and  fcepticifm  on  the  other, 
had  long  prevailed,  to  the  great  detriment  and  difgrace  of 
learning.  Kant,  from  this  period,  puffued  his  critical  la¬ 
bours  with  redoubled  vigour  ;  entered  into  a  philofophical 
correfpondence  with  feveral  of  the  firft  literary  characters 
of  the  age,  particularly  with  Lambert,  then  prefidenl  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  ;  and  whofe  endea¬ 
vours  not  only  tended  to  accomplifli  the  fame  great  objeCt, 
but  who  had,  in  his  Cofmological  Letters,  propoled  theories 
which  perfectly  coincided  with  thofe  of  Kant,  previoufly 
publiflied  in  his  General  Hiftory  of  Nature. — We  have 
the  letters  interchanged  by  thefe  two  great  men  before  us, 
forming  part  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Immanuel  Kant-s 
Mifcellaneous  Works,  edited  by  Prof.  Tieftrunk,  of  Halle, 
in  three  large  volumes,  8vo.  1799,  third  edition.  It 
clearly  appears  from  their  mutual  communications,  that 
both  were  led  to  purfue  the  fame  path  of  philofophifing ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  Lambert  confidered  time  and 
/pace,  or  lather  the  phenomena  which  take  place  in  time 
and  fpace,  as  real  objects  of  perception;  whereas  Kant 
maintains,  that  they  are  merely  two  ejfential  forms  of  the 
mind.  Thus,  time  is  the  neceffary  condition  of  all  intuitive 
perceptions,  and  the  idea  we  have  of  it  ferves  to  afcertain 
the  imprellions  received  by  the  internal  fenfes ;  fuch  as 
the  imagination,  memory,  reflection,  &c.  On  the  contrary, 
fpace  is  the  charaCteriftic  of  all  external  perceptions,  being 
determined  by  the  medium  of  the  external  fenfes,  and 
chieflv  by  thole  of  touch,  vifion,  and  hearing.  No  think¬ 
ing,  perion  will  deny  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  this 
diftinCtion  ;  for  the  necefiity  and  importance  of  fuch  di- 
vifion  cannot  be  queftioned,  unlefs  by  thofe  who  are  de¬ 
cided  enemies  to  all  innovation,  or  blind  adherents  to 
Ariftotle  and  the  fchool-men. 

Although  the  Latin  treatife,  laft  mentioned,  contained  the 
elements  of  a  comprehenfive  fyftem,  yet,  as  many  new  and 
abftrufe  propofitions  were  not  illuftrated  by  examples,  the 
whole  theory  remained  for  about  eleven  years  in  a  manner 
confined  to  the  univerfitv  of  Konigfberg ;  where  it  was  pub¬ 
licly  taught  and  exemplified  by  Kant,  in  his  logical  and  me- 
taphyfical  courfes.  During  this  pei  iod  the  author  employed 
himfelf  almoft  exclufivelv  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Critical 
Syfcm\  and  we  meet  with  no  other  publication  between  the 
years  177031x1  1781,  than  a  fhort  eflay.  On  the  different 
Races  of  Man, in  1 775. — When  the  philosophers  of  Germany 
had  nearly  forgotten  the  bold  attempt  made  by  Kant,  in  his 
Inaugural  Differtation,  he  unexpectedly  roufed  them  from 
their  dogmatical  (lumber.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reafon 
at  length  appeared  in  1781  ;  a  work  which  promifed  a  total 
and  beneficial  reform  in  every  philofophical  department. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  after  its  publication,  it  had 
been  unaccountably  neglected,  or,  at  leaft,  milundei  flood. 
This  was  furely  not  in  confequence  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  ftudy  of  it,  as  well  as  of  every  metaphvfical  ftib- 
ject,  is  neceffarily  attended  ;  but  of  a  certain  indifference  to 
philofopby,  and  of  a  confirmed  talle  for  fhallow  and  popu¬ 


lar  diftuflions,  which  Kant  dirCClly  oppoftd.  But,  as  foon 
as  the  work  was  most  ftudied  aiid  ir.veftigated,  and  had 
found  feveral  fuccefsful  commentators,  a  revolution  'in 
philofopby  immediately  commenced.  It  foon  met  with  mi-  . 
merous  admirers  and  friends;  and  even  its  opponents  could 
not  withhold  their  admiration  from  this  mafterlv  production-. 
They  faw  themfelves  every-where  driven  from  their  ftrong 
holds,  and  obliged  to  ereCt  new  fortifications  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  thofe  philofophical  tenets,  which  they  wiftied  to 
maintain.  Nay,  many  of  the  enemies  of  this  fyftem  be¬ 
came  its  friends  p  and  the  invaluable  part  of  it,  which  treats 
of  morals,  met  with  an  almoft  univei  fal  approbation.  All 
the  different  branches  of 'philofophy  Were  examined  with 
greater  ardour;  and  new  fources  of  knowledge,  which 
formerly  had  fearcely  been  conceived,  were  pow  expofed 
to  view.  The  limits  of  this  fciencc.were  more  accurately- 
defined,  and  the  laudable  refearches  after  liable  and  Ample 
principles,  and  after  a  rigid  method,  gave  to  philofophical 
enquiries  a  certainty,  and  an  intereft,  of  which  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  defiitute.  Long  before  this  period,  doubts  had 
arifen  in  reflecting  minds,  concerning  the  fyftems  of  Leib¬ 
nitz,  Wolf,  and  Locke;  but  thefe  had  never  been  unfolded 
with  fuftkient  clearnefs,  nor  had  a  better  theory  been  fub- 
fiituted  for  that  which  was  to  be  relinqui filed.  Here  all 
fyftems  were  examined  with  a  critical  acumen,  and  a  lolid 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  new  one.-  This  new  philolophy 
in  a  (hort  time  found  friends  and  adherents,  even  among 
ranks  of  people  who  had  not  devoted  themfelves  to  fcience, 
or  leaft  of  all,  to  metaphyfics.  It  excited  in  Germany  a 
found  philofophic  fpirit  of  enquiry,  of  which  the  prefent 
age  was  fearcely  deemed  capable.  It  contains  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  (tore  of  new  ideas  and  views,  that,  hitherto,  only  a 
(mail  part  of  thefe  materials  can  be  confidered  as  digefted  ; 
and  even,  in  a  diftant  age,  new  branches  of  knowledge  may 
(hoot  forth  from  it. 

The  work  itfelf  is  arranged  with  a  fyftematic  fpirit,  and 
written  with  a  noble  philofophic  Impartiality.  The  ftyle  is 
fomevvhat  obfeure;  the  conftruCfion  and  arrangement  of 
the  periods,  in  many  places,  are  ungraceful,  heavy,  and 
overloaded;  but  a  reader  who  has  a  toleiable  underftand- 
ing,  and  an  intereft  for  truth,  is  fufficientlv  recompenfed  by 
the  originality  of  thought,  and  by  the  new  and  ftriking 
images  with  which  it  abounds.  The  celebrated  author 
dilcovers  all  the  talents  requifite  to  a  reformer  of  philo¬ 
fophy,  efpecialiy  in  our  age  : — not  merely  an  admirable 
acutenefs,  and  a  rare  talent  of  making  bimfelf  the  objeCt  of 
bis  reflection,  but  alfo  a  knowledge  in  mathematics  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy,  of  which  he  had  formerly  given  proofs ; 
a  nice  fenfibility  of  the  beautiful  and  fublime;  and,  in  ge  ■ 
neral,  a  cultivated  manly  tafte ;  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  different  fyftems  of  philofophy  that  prevailed  be¬ 
fore  his  time;  and  a  refinement  of  feeling  which  is  truly 
honou  1  able. 

Such  is  the  character  given  of  this  profound  work,  by 
one  of  the  firft  German  critics,  the  Rev.  Dr.  St'audlin, 
profeffor  of  divinity  at  Gottingen,  in  his  claffical  work  en¬ 
titled,  On  the  Spirit  and  Hiftory  of  Scepticifm ,  in  two  vols. 
8vo.  1794.  And,  in  order  to  convince  the  northern  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  that  in  their  fupple- 
ment  they  have  inferred  an  erroneous  and  illiberal  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Critical  Philofophy,  we  fhall  previoufly  obferve, 
that  the  Kantian  fyftem  ought  to  be  examined  on  the 
llrength  or  ^lability  of  thofe  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded  ;  that  it  is  unjuft  and  abfurd  to  compare  its  indi 
vidual  parts  with  thofe  of  other  philofophical  theories;  and 
that  fuch  contracted  minds  as  ate  incapable  of  reafoning  in 
the  a b firaCt,  of  diftinguifhing  the  perceptions  of  enfef  rom 
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intuitive  operations  of  reafon,  or  of  conceiving  the  wide 
difference  between  experimental  knowledge,  and  that  de¬ 
rived  from  operations  of  the  underftanding,  or  of  the  judg¬ 
ing  faculty — fuch  perfons  are  not  qualified  either  to  under¬ 
ftand  or  to  c.riticife  metaphyfical  propofitions.  Hence,  we 
may  eafily  account  for  the  numerous  and  diffonant  opinions 
which  have,  during  the  Iaft  twenty  years,  appeared  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  countries,  refpefting  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  the  Critical  Syftem.  We  admit  that  the  philofophy 
of  Kant,  in  all  its  details,  requires  a  long  and  painful  ftudy  ; 
that  his  language  is  fometimes  obfcure,  his  phrafeology  is 
often  inverted,  and  his  reafonings  are  fubtle ;  but  we  deny, 
that  fuch  ftudy  is  unproduftive  of  real  advantage:  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  enquiries  into  the 
fource  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  are  highly  beneficial 
to  the  deareft  interefts  of  mankind  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  we 
allow  that  fuch  fpeculative  difquifitions  are  not  adapted  to 
the  imbecility  either  of  youth,  or  of  old  age.  What  appears 
tooneperfon  “  a  wonderful  jargon,”  may,  neverthelef ,  be 
perfectly  intelligible  to  another,  who  commiferates  the  felf- 
fufficiency  of  the  Scottifh  editor  when  he,  in  the  plural  num¬ 
ber,  requefts  the  reader  “  to  reflect  that  it  is  not  ours.” 
On  this  occafion,  we  fliall  quote  Baumgarten  ;  who,  fpeak- 
ingof  Aiiftotle  and  other  acroamatic  writers^expreffes  him- 
ielf  in  the  following  appropriate  words :  ‘  Et  vere  habent  et 
hoc  inter  alia  commodi,  quod 

Ignavum,fucos  pecus,  a  pnefepilus  nrcent , 
profanumque  vulgus  vel  tacentes  doceant,  effe  non  nihil  in 
lcientiis,  quod  non  quivis  a  furno  redux,  vel  lacu  noverit, 
qnamprimum  ipfi  libuerit,  Philofophum  agere.” 

It  would  be  fuperfluous,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  the 
motives-which  induced  the  Scotch  compilers  of  their  Ency¬ 
clopedia  (Supp.),  to  give  an  unjuftand  unfavourable  account 
of  Kant’s  fyftem  ;  but  we  have  good  reafon  to  think  that,  by 
their  own  confeftion,  they  were  the  moft  incompetent  judges 
of  the  fubjeft ;  as  they'  neither  underftood  the  German 
language,  nor  the  outline  which  Mr.  Nitfch  publifhed  in  the 
year  1796,  entitled  A  general  and  introductory  View  of 
Profeffbr  Kant’s  Principles  concerning  Man,  the  World, 
and  the  Deity,  fubmitted  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Learn¬ 
ed. — There  alfo  appeared  another  View,  by  Dr.  Willich, 
under  the  title  of  Elements  of  Critical  Philofophy,  contain¬ 
ing  a  concife  Account  of  its  Oiigin  and  Tendency  ;  a  View 
of  all  the  Works  publiffied  by  its  Founder,  I’rofcffor  Imma¬ 
nuel  Kant  ;  and  a  Gloffary  for  the  Explanation  of  Terms  and 
Phrafes,  8vo.  1798. — From  thefe  two  publications,  we  con¬ 
ceive  an  unprejudiced  reader  might  derive  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  Critical  Syftem,  provided  he  be  not  an  utter 
ftranger  to  metaphyfical  reafoning:  in  the  former  he  will 
find  a  diftinft  analyfis  of  the  firft  principles,  on  which  the 
new  philofophy  is  founded  ;  and  to  the  latter  is  prefixed  a 
concife  hiftory  of  its  origin,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  moft  celebrated  theories  which  prevailed  in  Germany, 
previoufly  to  the  publication  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reafon.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  title  of 
this  work,  as  well  as  the  nomenclature  which  its  author  has 
adopted,  is  unintelligible  to  tbofe  who  pertinacioufiy  feoff 
at  every  new  term,  or  mode  of  explanation,  different  from 
that  which  they  have  been  taught  to  employ  by  their  fcbool- 
-mafter.  Thus,  the  northern  editor  (who  pretends  to  have 
received  his  account  of  the  Critical  Philofophy  from  an  il- 
Juftrious  Frenchman,  but  we  believe  from  the  notorious 
alarmift  Barruel)  does  not  appear  to  underftand  Kant’s  di- 
vifion  of  human  knowledge  into  /wadiftinft  fources,  namely, 
that  a  priori,  which  is  purely  intellefhial,  being  neither 
derived  from,  nor  confirmed  by,  experience  ;  and  that  a 
toferiori,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  fenfes,  or,  in 


other  words,  to  external  percep  ions.  Now,  it  is  not  very- 
difficult  to  conceive  that,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  human 
mind,  we  poffefs  a  certain  faculty  of  comparing,  combining, 
and  reflecting  on  fubj efts- which  lie  far  beyond  the  circle  of 
experience  :  fuch,  for  inftance,  are  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence  and  its  divine  attributes  ■,  of  immortality  ;  of 
confcious  reCtitude  in  our  aCtions;  of  the  principles  of 
equity  and  juftice,  both  as  to  ourfelves  and  others  :  nay,  it 
includes  all  thofe  fubjeCtive  operations  of  the  mind,  which 
are  performed  in  an  uniform  magner  by  all  mankind,  and 
to  which  the  fanatic  or  lunatic  only  forms  an  exception.  In 
illuftration  of  this  fa 61,  we  appeal  to  every  reader  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  whether  he  requires  any  previous  experience  to 
decide,  that  fafety  is  in  general  preferable  to  danger ;  that 
reward  is  always  more  definable  than  pun'sjhnent  \  and  that 
patient  fearcb  after  truth  is  a  more  praife-worthy  quality 
in  intellectual  beings,  than  either  premature  deduction,  ob- 
ftinate  adherence  to  exploded  doctiines,  or  that  felf-fuf- 
ficient  mode  of  reafoning,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  con¬ 
tracted  mind  of  the  pedant,  or  the  illiberal  enthuliaff. 
Hence  Kant’s  diftinCtion  between  experimental  and  pure 
intellectual  knowledge  widely  differs  from  the  obfcure  no¬ 
tions  of  Ariftotle  ;  who  indeed  fpeaks  of  general  forms,  or 
formal  caufes,  in  the  mind,  but  he  does  not  confider  them 
diftiaCtlv  wiih  a  view  to  afeertain  the  true  fource  of  human 
knowledge.  It  is,  however,  not  an  eafy  matter  to  perfuade 
thofe  who  are  feized  with  a  mixture  of  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  frenzv,  and  to  ^convince  them  that  abftraCt  reafoning 
in  metaphyfics  fhould  never  be  extended  to,  or  confounded 
with,  the  eftablifhed  tenets  of  church  and  ftafe  :  fuch  in¬ 
furiated  perfons,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  fee  through  mag- 
nifying  glades ;  which  (hew  {edition,  atheifm,  and  anarchy, 
where  none  of  thefe  confequences  are  apprehended  by  the 
calm  obferver.  Hence  they  are  utterly  unqualified  to  write 
upon  any  other  fyftem  of  philofophy  except  that  which  is 
confonant  with  their  narrow  minds,  and  by  which  their 
grovelling  or  intereited  views  are  more  immediately  fup- 
ported.  But,  when  party  lpirit,  together  with  that  fafhion- 
able  mania  of  a  revolutionary  age,  which  has  convulfed 
the  focial  circles  of  Europe  during  the  iaft  fifteen  years, 
have  again  fubfided,  the  name  of  Kant,  together  with  his 
found  critical  doCtrines,  will  be  duly  revered.  —  In  juffice, 
therefore,  to  one  of  his  commentators,  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  tlfe  Scotch  reviewer  of  this  philofophy,  after 
fophiftically  pointing  out  the  “  futility  of  the  fyftem,  of 
which  (according  to  him)  the  fundamental  principles  are 
not  new  after  endeavouring  to  fliew  44  the  improper  ufe  of 
terms  with  its  confequences  ;  groundlefs  or  falfe  affertions, 
bad  logic,  & c.;’’  is  anxious  to  perfuade  the  world  that  the 
“  trarifccndental  philofophy  of  Kant  inverts  the  o.  der  of  nature, 
and  is  as  ihtle  calculated  to  promote  the  progrefs  of  -fcience 
as  the  fyibgiftic  fyftem  of  Ariftotle,  which  was  like  wife 
built  on  categories  or  general  forms.”  That  fuch  aflertion  is 
egregi  mfly  talfe,  will  be  allowed  by  eve .y  novice,  who  has 
only  learnt  to  diftingiiifh  between  a'oftraft  reafoning  and 
demonitration  in  concreto-,  between  the  manner  of  acquiring 
experimental  or  phvfteal  know  ledge,  and  that  of  ftudjing  or 
teaching  the  principles  of  metaphyfical  fcience  ; — provided 
the  latter,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  deferve  that  deno¬ 
mination.  Without  adhering  to  Kant’s  definitions  of  know¬ 
ledge  d  priori ,  and  knowledge  a  poferiori ,  the  Scottifh  critics 
continually  confound  the  former  with  the  latter  ;  though 
they  could  not  fail  to  underftand,  that  our  ideas  a  priori  are 
produced  with  experience,  but  they  are  not  pr-oduced  hy  it, 
or  do  not  proceed  from  it :  as,  therefore,  they  are  conttitu- 
tiontd  in  the  human  mind  (though  not  innate ),  being  only 
the  forms  of  the  mind,  they  are  diftmguifhed  by  two  marks. 
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namely,  by  their  being  univerfttl  and  neccffary,  fo  that  the 
contiary  of  fuch  ideas  is  impoffibie.  Hence  twice  two  is 
four,  &c.  among  all  1  atiom,  and  in  all  ages  of  mankind. 
In  fhort,  we  meet  with  a  fund  of  paradoxical  and  contra¬ 
dictory  airertions  in  the  reviews  of  thofe  very  men;  who, 
for  want  of  underftanding  his  prOpofitions,  chiefly  deal  in 
abfiud  inveCtives  and  declamations  againft  Kant,  buch 
conduct,  however,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  progrefs  of 
true  fcience,  and  damps  dilgrace  on  the  publications  in 
which  it  is  recorded.  Thofe  readers  who  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  accufation,  may  eafily  convince 
themfelves  of  the  jufticc  of  our  remarks,  by  reforting  to  the 
Supplement  to  the  Eno.  Brit.  vol.  II.;  where,  in  the  357th 
page;  No.  20.  the  critical  philofophy  of  fcant  is  ftrangely 
compared  with  the  inductive  reafoning  of  Bacon  :  a  man 
whole  talents  we  all  revere,  but  whofe  excellent  doctrine  of 
induction  is  applicable  chiefly-  to  phyfical,  and  not  to  rntta- 
phyfical,  dunonftr^tions :  further,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
the  reviewer  boldly  afferts,  that  “  the  diftinftion  between 
knowledge  a  priori,  and  knowledge  a  pofermi,  is  as  old  as 
fpeculation  itfelf ;  and  the  mode  in  which  Kant  ill  n  if  rates 
that  diliimfhon,  differs  net  from  the  illuftrations  of  Aiiftotle 
on  the  fame  fubjedt.” — Alter  grofsly  comparing  the  gene¬ 
ral  forms  of  the  human  mind  to  the  form  of  the  ftatue  in  the 
rough  block  of  marble  ;  a  comparifon  which  the  Stagyrite, 
or  h  me  of  his  talkative  difciple;,  may  probably  have  made 
sooo  years  ago; — and  after  inaptly  contrafting  Kant’s  gene¬ 
ral  A  rms  cr  general  idea?,  with  thofe  of  Plato;  then  again 
confounding  this  piopofitron  with  the  prob  .ble  meaning  of 
Ariltot'.e,  “  that  particular  fenfations  give  occalion  to  the 
intellect  to  form  general  ideas ;” — the  Caledonian  editor  fa- 
gacioull  obferves,  that  “  his  (namely  Kant’s)  dodtrine  on 
this  fubjedt  differs  not  effer.tia|ly  from  that  of  Locke  and 
Reid,  and  many  other  eminent  metaphyficians  of  modern 
times.”  Thu?,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  objedt  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  critics  was  to  perplex  the  reader  with  a  vatiety  of 
heterogeneous  notion:,  and  to  leave  him  in  doubt  and  con- 
fufion. 

Whether  we  have  contributed  in  fome  degree  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  critical JyJicm,  by  the  preceding  remarks 
and  illuilrations,  mutt  be  decided  bv  the  unbiaffed  reader  ; 
bu  ,  we  trull,  our  good  in  enti  ns  will  not  be  queftioned. 
We  are  convinced,  that  fuch  f\ftem  leads  neither  to 
atheffm,  nor  to  immorality  :  on  the  contrary,  the  molt  able 
phdofophers  o'  France  and  Germany  have  not  only  ltudied 
the  works  of  Kant,  but  have  declartd  his  doctrines,  from 
the  pupil.  to  oe  confonant  with  both  moral  and  religious 
duties.  Hence,  we  lb  .1!  proceed  to  enumerate  the  different 
publicat  ons  which  he  produced  in  the  German  language, 
fince  the  year  1781,  nr  the  memorable  a?  a  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  book  br  tore  critlcifetl. — Prole  gem  va  ;  r  r,  i.  tiodudlory 
Obfervations  a  pii.able  to  eveiy  future  Syftem  of  Meta- 
phtfics  that  ina;,  dtferve  the  Name  of  a  Science;  Svo.  pp. 
222;  Riga,  1783.  This  is  a  comife  and  perf|  icuous  ab- 
ftradt;  of  the  preceding  Critique  in  an  analytical  method, 
whh  ii  the  author  ha  i  ere  adopted,  with  a  view  to  return 
by  the  fame  path  on  winch  he  had  before  advanced  lyn- 
thetically.-—  Reflection-  upon  the  Foundation  of  the  Powers 
and  Methods  which  Realon  is  enti  led  to  employ  in  judging 
of  iis  Stabiln y;  Svo.  Konigfberg,  1784 — Ideas  for  an  Uni- 
verfal  i  iftory,  in  a  Cofmopolitical  View  ;  and  Reply  to  tie 
Q-thion,  W  at  is  I  . animation  of  M;nd  ?  Thefe  two 
E  1  ys  wc  ie  01  igi  ally  nlermd  in  the  Berlin  Monthly  Maga- 
Z'n<  for  November  and  December,  1784 — Fundamental 
Prn  .iphs  of  the  Me  aphyfirs  of  Morals,  8vo.  R  ga.  1785; 
(2 f.  edi  .  1702 ). — On  the  Volcanoes  in  the  Moon  ;  ibid,  tor 
IvLm  b,  1785. — On  the  Injultice  of  priming  Ipurwus  Ed;- 
Vet.  X. 


lions  of  Books;  ibid,  for  May,  1785. — Definition  of  die 
Idea  connected  with  the  Expreffioh,  a  Race  of  Men ;  Berlin 
Monthly  Magazine  for  November,  1785.  —  On  the  pirobabie 
Origin  of  Human  Hiflory;  ihipi.  for  January,  1786.  —  What  is 
underfloor!  by  the  Exprellior,  to  become  famil  ar  with  the 
Origin  of  our  Thoughts  ?  ibid,  for  October,  1786 — Me  a- 
phyfital  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,  8vo.  Riga,  17864- 
(2d  edit.  1787,  pp.  182). — Some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Jacob’s 
Examination  of  a  Work  written  by  Mi  MendelfTohn,  ar.d 
entitled  Morning  Hours,  pubiifhed  in  1786,  and  reprinted  in 
Kant’s  Mifceliapeous  Works ;  vol.  III.  pp.  89  to  98. — Fun¬ 
damental  Principles  of  the  Critique  of  Taite;  Svo.  Riga, 
1787. — A  Trcatife  concerning  the  life  of  Theological  Prin¬ 
ciples  in  Philofophy  ;  pubiifhed  in  the  German  Mercury 
for  January  and  February,  1788. — Cri'ique  of  Practical 
Reafon  ;  8vo.  Riga,  178S  ;  (2d  edit.  1792).—  On  the  Failure 
of  all  Philofophic  .1  Attempts  made  by  Leibnitz,  in  his 
work  entitled  Theod  cea  ;  Bc-r.in  M  nthly  Magazine 
for  September,  1791- — On  the  Radical  Evil  in  Human  Na¬ 
ture;  ibid,  for  April,  1792. — On  the  common-place  Affer- 
tion,  that  a  Thing  may  be  true  in  Theory,  but  is  not  ap¬ 
plicable  toPradlice;  ibid.  For  September,  1793. — Religion 
confidered  within  the  Limits  of  mere  Reafon  ;  Kd.iigfberg, 
1793  ;  (2d  edit. -enlarged,  pp.  340,  1 794)  - — Some  Obferva¬ 
tions  refpedHng  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Weather ; 
Berlin,  Monthly  Magazine  for  May,  1 794- — The  folio wirg 
treatifes  having  partly  appeared  in  different  periodical  col¬ 
lections,  and  partly  in  diftindl  publicaions,  we  fliall  merely 
tranflate  their  tides: — On  the  End  or  Termination  of  all 
Things;  1795. — Ep'ftle  to  Sommering,  refpect  ng  the  Or¬ 
gan  of  the  Soul ;  1796. — On  the  Peculiarity  of  he  haughty 
Tone  lately  raifed  in  Philofophical  Difcuilions  ;  1796. — - 
Propofals  for  deciding  a  Mathematical  Dlfpute  which  had 
arifen  from  Mifundcrflar.ding ;  1796. — Annunciation  of 
the  approaching  Conclufion  of  a  Treaty  for  perpetual  Peace 
in  Philofophy;  1796. — On  the  fuppofed  Right  of  fpeaking 
Falfehood  from  philanthropic  Motives ;  1797 — Declaration 
on  Mr.  Schlettwein’s  literary.  Challenge  directed  to  Kant  j- 
on  the  nth  of  May,  1797 . — On  the  Art  of  Book-mak  ng  ; 
in  two  Letters  addrelfed  to  M.  Frederic  Nicolai,  the  Author 
and  Pubiiflier :  1797. — On  the  Power  of  the  Mind  to 
overcome  ruorbid  Senfations  by  mere  Refolution ;  in  Reply 
to  the  Aulic  Counfellor  and  Profeffor  Hufeland  :  1797. — 
Anfwer  to  the  reiterated  Quefiion,  Whether  the  Human 
Race  is  in  a  progreffive  State  of  Improvement  ?  179S  — 
Conteft  between  the  Faculties  :  namely,  1.  between  the 
Theological  and  Philofophical  Faculties;  2.  between  the 
Juridical  and  Philofophical  Faculties;  and  3.  between  the 
Medical  and  Philofophical  Faculties:  1798. 

Befide  thefe  fmaller  trails,  Profeffor  Kant  has  pubiifhed 
various  other  performances,  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
colledtion  of  his  mifcellaneous  works  above  quoted;  aid 
have  been  feparately  printed.  Of  this  clafs  are,  his  Project 
for  a  perpetual  Peace  ;  a  Philofophical  Attempt  ;  8vo.  pp. 
104;  Konigfberg,  1795;  and  which  has  alfo  been  tranf- 
lated  into  French  and  Englifh. — Metaphyfical  Elements  of 
Jurifprudence  ;  8vo.  pp.  299;  Konigfberg,  1797- — Meta- 
phvfieal  Elements  of  Ethics,  or  Doctrinal  Virtue  ( Tug - 
endlehere )  ;  Svo.  Ktiniglberg,  1797 . — As  the  tendency  of 
the  iafl-mentioned  work  has  been  malicioufly  mifrepre- 
fented  by  the  Scottifh  editor,  or  his  afiociates,  as  lead- 
ing  “  naturally  to  atheifm,”  we  think  it  our  duty  to  add  a 
ft  w  words  on  the  fubjedt.  Kant  is  faid  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ibaoge  obfervation  r  “As  it  would  be  abfurd  t« 
fwear  that  God  exifis,  it  is  fiill  a  quefiion  to  be  determined,, 
whether  an  o.-.th  would  be  poihble  (or  rather  admiffiilt)  it 
it  were  made  thus ;  /  fwear  on  the  fuppojitien  tbai  God 
9T 
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exiJls-C  The  true  meaning  of  the  author,  however,  is  not 
fuppofition  ;  becaufe  the  German  word  voraujjetzung ,  when 
ufed  in  a  philofophical  fenfe,  lignifies  previous  admifiion, 
or  taking  it  for  granted  that,  &c.  In  this  fenfe,  Kant’s  for¬ 
mula  juramenti  is  perfectly  reconcileable ;  becaufe  a  perfon 
who  does  not  admit  the  exittence  of  the  Deity,  thou  Id  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  fwear ;  for,  if  he  be  flittered  to 
avail  himfelf  of  an  oath,  it  will  be  an  abufe  of  that  facred 
invocation,  and  confequently  his  promife  will  not  be  bind¬ 
ing.  Hence  Kant  juftly  remarks  that  “  all  fincere  oaths, 
taken  with  reflection,  have  very  probably  been  taken  in  no 
other  fenfe.” — We  do  not  profefs  to  defend  the  accuracy  of 
Kant’s  phrafeoiogy  ;  but  only  to  (hew  in  what  manner  the 
hyper-cruic  mav  diftort  the  moft  folia  and  harmlefs  reafon- 
ing,  partly  by  abruptly  felefting  fitch  pafiages  as  may  lerve 
the  bafe  purpofe  of.  perverting  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  in¬ 
ference  ;  partly  by  tranflating  words  fo  as  to  change  their 
fignification  :  for  the  German  term  above  quoted,  is  never 
ufed  in  an  objedive  fenie,  in  which  it  would  be  literally 
fuppofition;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  employed  fub- 
jedively,  and  exprefles  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  what  we 
have  before  advanced.  Thus,  we  believe  it  to  be  afke 
unjuft  and  illiberal  to  beftow  fuch  invecfiives  as  “  mire  of 
atheifm — deteltable  doflrines,”  &c.  oit  the  writings  of  a 
man  who  is  refpeCted  by  diftant  nations,  not  only  for  his 
profound  erudition  ;  but  alfo  for  the  purity  of  his  manners 
through  a  long  and  aftive  life  of  feventy-eight  years.  Had 
he  been  guilty  of  the  leaft  immoral  tranfaCtiori — had  he 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  democracy,  atheifm,  or  any  other 
junto  of  fanatics — his  numerous  friends  and  admirers  would 
no  doubt  have  been  reprc  ached  with  his  errors  by  inimical 
enthufiafts ;  efpecially  by  thole  alarmifts  who  have  lately 
amufed  the  public  with  Proofs  of  Confpii acies,  and  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Jaccbinifin,  which  the  writers  themlelves  believed 
onlv  during  their  political  fits,  and  while  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  fenfes. 

Let  thefe  obfervations  fuftice  for  the  defence  of  the  Cri¬ 
tical  Syftem,  which  will  probably  ftand  long  after  its  adver- 
faries,  and  their  fcurrilous  refutations,  have  been  conligned 
to  oblivion.  We  tliall  conclude  whh  pi'ing  a  fhort  (ketch 
of  the  author’s  peculiar  habits  and  conduct  through  life. 

Kant  is  of  a  middle  ftature,  rather  thin,  though  well  form¬ 
ed,  and  offufficient  bone.  His  head  is  uncommonly  large; 
the  front  elevated,  his  eye  lively,  befpeaking  great  acute- 
nefsand  penetration  ;  b  . t  the  face  is  difproportionately  fmall 
to  the  fize  of  his  head.  In  his  countenance  there  is  an  air 
of  dignity  mingled  with  complacency;  and,  when  fouling, 
the  grave  phiiofopher  appeais  to  be  loft  in  the  cheerful 
afpttt  of  the  p’nilanthropift.  His  pii'-ate  charadter  per¬ 
fectly  correfponds  with  this  external  defi  ription  :  the  writer 
of  thefe  page^  well  remembers  the  affi.ble  and  courteous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Kant  received  him,  when  he  applied  for  his 
immatriculation  as  Civis  academicus,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1  778,  before  he  had  completed  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  on  which  occafion  Kant  prefided  as  Dean  of  tire  Phiio- 
fophical  Faculty.  In  the  following  year,  the  profelfor 
was  elected  Redor  Alagnificus,  being  the  higheft  dignity  in 
the  academical  fenate,  with  which  he  has,  fi  .ce  that  period, 
been  repeatedly  invefted  ;  a  new  prefident  being  chofen 
every  fix  months.  During  a  reiidence  f  nearly  four 
years  at  Kdniglberg,  he  found  K  nt  uniformly  beloved  and 
refpefted  both  by  the  ftudents  and  other  profefi'rs.  If  this 
great  man  were  not  parfimoidous  i.i  his  dorr.eftk  economy, 
and  poignant  in  his  fatire  among  his  beft  frit-nth,  lie  would 
form  an  exception  to  all  mankind  :  for  the  .riel  morality 
and  ftcicifm,  which  he  inculcates  by  his  precepts  as  well. as 
by  his  example,  are  univerfally  admired.  Kant  is  no  ad¬ 


mirer  of  the  fair  fex,  and  has  ever  lived  in  celibacy  it  is, 
however,  remarkable,  that  he  is  peculiarly  attached  to  Englifti 
company,  and  fcarcely  vifits  any  houfes  in  his' native  city, 
excepting  thofe  of  Green,  Hay,  Motherby,  Barkley,  and  other 
Englifli  merchants ;  with  moft  of  whom  he  has  been  in  habits 
of  friendfhip  during  the  laft  thirty  or  forty  years  of  his  life ; 
and  almoft  every  evening  amufes  himfelf  with  a  focial  game 
of  whift,  or  ombre.  His  remarks  are,  on  all  occafions,  fparing, 
but  fometimes  pointedly  acute  ;  and  his  wit,  efpecially 
when  directed  to  females,  is  often  wounding.  D  1  ring  the 
laft  three  or  four  years,  we  underftand,  he  has  refigned  his 
academical  chair,  and  lives  more  retired  than  ufual ;  his 
health  is  neverthelefs  good ;  as  his  mode  of  life  is  exem- 
plarily  regular.  He  retires  to  reft  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  fummer  ;  rifing  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  former,  and  four  o’clock  in  the  latter  fe.ifom  Daily 
exercife  on  foot,  ferenity  of  mind,  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  conftant  employment,  and  cheerful  company,  have 
prolonged  the  life  of  Knnt  to  the  79'h  year  of  his  age : 
though  his  body  is  weak,  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  ftiil 
unimpaired  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  moral  conduct  is  the 
beft  refutation  of  the  foul  and  abfurd  tendency,  which  ig¬ 
norant  or  malevolent  men  have  falfely  afcribed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Critical  Philofophy . 

KAO-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Quang-tong.  In  its  vicinity  is  found  a  kind  of  marble, 
that  reprefents,  naturally,  rivers,  mountains,  landicapes,  and 
trees:  it  is  cut  into  flabs,  and  made  into  tables,  & c.  Kao- 
tcheou-fou  has  one  city  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  five  of  the 
third,  under  its  jurifdiction. 

KATAB  A,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  defended  bv  a 
citadel.  It  is  fituate  in  a  fertile  country,  near  a  river  which 
runs  into  the  fea  at  Aden,  75  miles  N.  of  Aden.  Long. 
44.  39.  E.  Lar.  13.  54.  N. 

KAYSERSECH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate 
of  Treves,  ]2  miles  W.  of  Coblentz,  and  36  N.E.  of 
Treves.  Long.  6.  48.  E.  Lat.  50.  21.  N. 

KEMNAT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  26  miles 
N.  of  Am  berg.  Long.  11.  58.  E.  Lat.  49.  49.  N. 

KENTAIIFE,  Mount,  a  ridge  of  mountains,  in  the  S- 
part  of  Thibet,  bordering  on  Hindooflan  Proper.  On  the 
W.  fide  of  this  ridge  are  the  two  heads  of  'the  Ganges,  and 
from  its  E.  fide  i  flues  the  Burra mpooter. 

KENTZFNGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  Brifgau, 
feated  on  the  river  Elz,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Eriburg. 

KERKUK,  a  town  of  Curdiftan,  the  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  refidenceofa  pacha.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls, 
and  defended  by  acafiie;  93  miles  E.  ofMoful,  and  120  S.E. 
of  Betlis. 

KETTLE,  a  vefiel  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  or  other  metal, 
calculated  for  boiling,  melting,  or  cooking  different  articles 
in,  over  a  common  fire.  The  following  defc.ription  of  a 
kettle  for  boiling  inflammable  fluids,  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Smith, 
appears  in  the  TranfaCiions  of  the  American  Philofophical  So¬ 
ciety.  4  When  uTe  confider,”  fays  Mr.  Smith,  “  the 
many  unhappy  accidents  that  occur  from  vefiels  containing 
.  flammable  fluids  boiling  over  and  fetting  fire  to  the 
buildings  in  which  manufactories  of  them  are  carried  on,  it 
muft  ftrike  us  as  a  matter  of  importance  to  form  a  vefiel 
which  thou  Id  be  fo  conftruCted  as  to  prevent  any  of  thofe 
accidents,  and  yet  of  fo  Ample  a  form  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
general  ufe.  Imprefled  with  thefe  ideas,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  offering  for  your  approbation  the  following  plan  : 

44  Let  A  3  C  D  (Plate  34)  reprefent  a  large  kettle, 
B  E,  a  fpout  running  out  to  the  diftance  of  three  or  four 
feet,  commencing  at  B,  four  or  five  inches  from  the  brim 
of  the  kettle,  and  the  termination  of  it  E,  juft  as  high  as  the 
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brim  A.  Let  the  bottom  of  this  fpont  be  covered  with  wet 
fponges  or  rags.  Now  fuppofe  the  kettle  to  be  filled  up  to 
B  with  any  fluid,  then  as  foon  as  it  commenced  boiling  it 
would  rife  in  the  kettle,  and  in  rifing  but  a  fmall  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  would  pafs  a  confiderable  diftance  up  the 
fpout  B  E  :  here  the  liquor  would  loon  cool,  and  of  conf'e- 
quence  fall  back  into  the  kettle,  and  the  whole  fubfide  to 
its  original  height.  This  would  occur  as  often  as  the  fluid 
rofe  above  B,  as  the  evaporation  from  the  wet  fponges  or 
rags  would  keep  B  E  conftantly  cool. 

“  It  would  perhaps  be  belt  to  pafs  the  fpout  through  the 
fide  of  the  building  into  the  open  air,  as  thereby  the  eva¬ 
poration  would  be  increafed,  and  confequentlv  the  fpout 
kept  at  a  lower  temperature;  in  this  cafe  it  might  be  co¬ 
vered. 

“  In  cafe  of  the  fluid  to  be  boiled  pofleffing  a  very  ftrong 
elective  attraction  to  caloric  or  the  matter  of  heat,  the  fpout 
might  be  extended  to  the  width  of  the  diameter  of  the  ket¬ 
tle,  or  a  projecting  fhelf  might  be  formed  all  round  it,  lined 
below  with  wet  fponges  or  rags. 

“  In  conformity  to  the  wifli  of  the  fociety,  I  procured  a 
veflel  of  the  form  here  propoled.  I  fir/t  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  water,  it  boiled  very  rapidly,  but  every  time  the 
water  rofe  into  the  fpout  it  immediately  fubtided,  although 
the  fpout  had  for  fome  time  been  directly  expofed  to  the  heat 
of  one  of  Lewis’s  furnaces :  I  afterwards  attempted  it  with 
oil ;  but  before  the  oil  boiled  the  foidering  of  the  veflel, 
which  was  made  of  fin,  melted.” 

KEUSCHBERG,  or  Kiaoe,  a  town  of  the  electorate 
of  Saxony,  in  Mifnia,  remarkable  for  a  victory  obtained  by 
Henry  the  Fowler  over  the  Huns,  in  03;.  It  is  fix  miles 
-  S.E.  of  Merlburgh. 

KI A-KING-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Tche-kiang,  remarkable  for  its  ftreets,  ornamented  by 
beautiful  piazzas,  that  iheltcr  paflengers  from  the  fun  and 
rain.  Seven  cities  of  the  third  clafs  are  dependent  up¬ 
on  it. 

KIANGARI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  chief  place  of 
a  fangiacat,  in  Natolia.  It  is  defended  bv  a  cattle,  on  a 
rock;  and  is  256  miles  E.S.E.  of  Conftantinople.  Lon  j. 
34-  ig.  E.  Lat.  39.  54.  N. 

KlEMA,  a  promontory  of  Switzerland,  on  the  IV.  fhore 
of  the  lake  of  Zug.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ground  be¬ 
longs  to  the  canton  of  Lucern,  the  timber  to  that  of  Zug, 
and  the  leaves  to  that  of  Schweitz. 

KIEN-NING-POU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Fo-kien.  At  the  time  of  the  conqueft  of  China  by  the 
Tartars,  it  fuftained  two  fieges,  in  the  lafl  of  which  it  was 
taken,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  fword.  It 
was  afterwards  re-eftabliflied  by  the  fame  Tartars  that  de- 
ftroycd  it,  and  has  eight  cities  of  the  third  clafs  under  its 
jurifdiClion.  It  is  260  miles  S.E.  of  Nanking. 

KILCALMONlL,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Argylefhire, 
and  in  the  peninfula  of  Kintire,  17  miles  N.  of  Camp- 
belton. 

KIL.GAIIRF.N,  a  town  of  Pembrokefhire,  with  a  market 
on  VVednefdav.  it  had  formerly  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins; 
and  near  it  is  a  remarkable  falmon-leap,  where  that  fifli  is 
caught  in  great  abundance.  Above  this  place,  are  large 
works  for  fabricating  tin  plates.  It  is  feared  on  the  Tyvy, 
30  miles  N.  of  Pembroke,  and  227  W.N.VV.  of  London. 
Long.  4.  40.  W.  Lat.  54.  4.  N. 

KILHAM,  a  town  in  the  eaft  riding  of  Yorkfliire,  with 
a  market  on  Saturday,  36  miles  N.E.  of  York,  and  200  N. 
of  London.  Long.  o.  16.  \V.  Lat.  54.  5.  N. 

K.IL1A,  a  fortified  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bella* 


rabia  ;  feated  on  an  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  1790.  but  reftored  at  the  fub- 
fequent  peace.  It  is  86  miles  S.W.  of  Bla’ogorod,  and  290 
N.E.  of  Conftantinople.  Long.  28.  46.  E.  Lat.  45.  22. 
N. 

KILLANY  BAY,  a  bay  of  Ireland,  on  the  enft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Arran  more,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  Long. 
9.  36.  W.  Lit.  52.  44  N. 

KILLBEGGAN,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Weiimeath,  14  miles  E.  of  Athlone,  and  42  W.  of  Dublin. 
Long.  7.  53.  W.  Lat.  53.  23.  N. 

KlLLFENORA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  tee  of  a  bifhop,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
united  to  Killaloe  in  1752.  It  is  12  miles  N.W.  of  Ennis. 

KILL1NAULE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  14  miles  N.  of  Clonmell.  Long.  7.  26.  W. 

^ 2  *2/ 

KILN-DRYING,  a  procefs  by  which  vegetable  fub- 
flances,  fuch  as  hops,  grain,  &c.  are  deprived  of  their  moif- 
ture  and  rendered  fit  for  keeping,  heat  being  applied  to 
them  in  a  kiln  properly  conftru&ed  for  the  purpofe.  The 
important  practice  of  kiln-drying  corn  in  wet  weather,  firft 
attempted  by  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Maxftock,  near  Colefhill, 
in  Warwickfhire,  is  deferibed,  in  the  following  terms,  in 
the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  who  presented  their 
filver  medal  to  Mr.  Palmer  for  his  ingenuity. 

“  The  weather  proving  extremely  rainy,”  fays  Mr. 
Palmer,  “  and  my  corn  then  Handing,  taking  much  damage* 
I  determined  upon  cutting  it  wet,  and  thrafhing  it  imme¬ 
diately,  and  then  drying  it  on  a  kiln  :  in  confequence  of  this, 
I  collected  as  many  men  as  were  fufticient  for  the  purpofe, 
and  employed  them  as  follows,  viz. 

“  I  caufed  a  part  of  my  men  to  cut  the  corn  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method  with  fickles,  and  bind  it  into  fneaves.  A 
fecond  part  1  employed  to  load  it  on  waggons,  and  carry  it 
to  the  barn  ;  an.d  as  many  as  could  work  in  the  barn,  to 
thrafh  it.  The  next  mornjng  I  winnowed  it,  and  carried  it 
to  a  malt-kiln  to  be  dried  ;  which  operation  was  always  com¬ 
pleted  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours. 

“  As  it  is  impoffiblefor  me  to  fend  you  two  flieaves  of  the 
corn  harvefted  as  above  defet  ibed,  I  have  fent  you  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  two  flieaves  and  upwards,  which  I  declare  to  be  a 
fair  fample  of  the  produce  of  four  acres  and  upwards. 

“  A  timber  ftove  or  a  hop-kiln,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  diying  corn  equally  well  ;  or  the  malt-kiln  (PI.  34). 


Tbe  Expence  per  Acre  was  as  under  fiat ed : 
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Reaping  and  carrying  to  the  barn 
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Thrafhing  and  winnowing 
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Kiln-drying  - 
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“  N.  B.  Only  a  part  of  the 

above  fum  fliould 

be 

charged  to  my  new  method  of  harvefling  corn,  viz.  the  ex¬ 
tra  expence,  which  is  as  follows  ; 

“  Five  fliillings  per  acre  for  drying,  and  four  Ihillings  for 
the  extra  trouble  of  thrafhing  it. 

“  After  the  wheat  above  mentioned  was  thrafhed  in  the 
common  method  of  flails,  and  dried,  I  fo  far  completed  a 
machine  for  thrafning,  that  I  thraflfed  a  very  confiderable 
quantity  of  wheat,  and  ten  acres  of  barley,  with  it,  cai  ried 
from  the  field  in  November  ;  and  it  was  dried  in  the  maimer 
deferibed  in  my  claim.  I  did  not  however  (late  this  to  the 
Society,  becaufe  I  had  taken  out  a  patent,  dated  the  6th  day 
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©f  December,  17159,  for  my  thrafbing  iiachine ;  and  was 
that  day  going  to  London  to  give  in  my  fpecificatiou,  dated 
the  4th  of  January,  1800. 

“  Part  of  the  fir  aw  of  the  four  acres,  defcribed  in  my 
claim,  was  ufed  for  thatch  immediately  after  it  was  thrafh- 
ed  and  part  Lacked  in  ftnall  narrow  ridges,  for  litter  for 
my*  fold -yard. 

“  The  grain  was  very  well  feparated  from  the  ftraw  by 
the  flails ;  but  that  thraihed  by  the  machine  was  completely 
chared,  though  in  a  very  wet  ftate.  This  would  not  be  the 
Cafe  with  the  common  machines  of  the  North. 

“  The  quantity  of  wheat  upon  an  acre  was  about  21 
bufhels,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  there  would  have  been 
if  it  had  been  dried  by  fine-weather.  When  the  advantage 
of  getting  in  an  acre  of  wheat  per  dav,  in  feafons  like  the 
laft,  is  properly  confidered,  and  making  it  immediately  ufe- 
ful,  at  the  fmall  additional  expence  of  9s.  per  acre,  there 
can -be  but  little  doubt  refprSing  its  utility;  for  probably' 
thefe  men  could  not  be  employed  at  any  other  work.” 

The  above  was  accompanied  with  three  certificates, 
which  teftify  that  Mr.  Palmer  did  harveft  four  acres  of 
wheat  and  upwards  in  the  year  1799  >  that  his  plan  is  likely 
to  be  of  general  advantage  ;  and  that  his  thrafliing  machine 
is  in  high  repute,  and  anfwers  every  end  purpofed. 

KIMPOLUNG,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe.,  in  Mol¬ 
davia.  on  the  river  Moldava,  92  miles  N.E.  of  Colofvvar. 

KIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan, 
litvate  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  near  the  lake 
Zare,  320  miles  E.  of  If(.ahan 

KINDASSA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
country  of  MoKva,  172  miles  E. N.E.  of  Ougein.  Long.  78. 
42.  E.  Lat  23.  15.  N. 

KINE-POX,  another  name  for  the  Cow-pox.  See  Cow- 
Pox,  Supp. 

KINGSTEIN,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Norway.  See  Fre- 
bericstadt. 

KING  TE-TCHING,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang-fi  and  diftritft  of  jeo-tcheou-fou.  It  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  beautiful  porcelain,  is  computed  to  contain  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  and  exends  a  league  and  a  half  alora- 
the  banks  of  a  river,  which  here  forms  a  kind  of  harbour, 
about  a  league  in  circumference. 

KINROSS-SHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  furrounded 
by  the  {hires  of  Perth,  and  Fife.  It  b  about  30  miles  in 
circuit,  its  length  and  breadth  being  nearly  equal  ;  and 
fends  one  member  to  parliament,  alternately  with  the 
county  of  Clackmannan. 

KIX’TAIL,  a  peninfula  in  Rof-fhire,  between  Loch 
Garron  and  Loch  Duich.  It  forms  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
county. 

KIN-TCHEOU  FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Hou-quang.  Its  diftrieft  contains  two  cities  of  the  fe- 
cond,  and  1 1  of  the  third  elafs. 

KIN-TCHING,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Lieou- 
kieou,  in  the  China  Sea,  and  of  all  the  Elands  under  that 
appellation.  The  king’s  palace,  reckoned  to  be  four 
leagues  in  circumference,  is  built  on  a  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tain.  Kin-tching  is  feated  in  Cheonli,  the  fouth  part  of 
the  ifland.  Long.  127.  30  E.  Lat.  26.  2.  N. 

KIO-FECU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Chang-tong  and  d'ftrft  of  Yen  tcheou  fou.  It  is  celebrat¬ 
ed  as  the  bir  h-plare  of  Confucius,  feveral  monuments  to 
■whole  nmmoiy  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen  here. 

KIRCHBACH,  a  town  of  Gei  many,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria,  14.  miles  S.E.  of  G  atz. 

KIRCH  BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circla  of 
Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Sponheim,  22  miles  W.N.W. 
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of  Creutznach,  and  41  W.  bfMentz.  Long.  6.  58.  E.  Lat, 
49.  5 9.  N. 

Kuichberg,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a  territory 
of  the  fame  name,  fub’eci  to  the  houfc  of  Auftria.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Danube,  nine  miles  S.  of  Ulm.  Long.  10. 
12.  E.  Lat.  48.  16.  N. 

KIRCHHAYN,  a  town  of  Germany',  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  HeffeCaflel,  lituate  on  the  Wohra,  35  miles  S.S.W, 
of  CafTel. 

K1RCHHEIM,  a  town  of  Suabia,- capitrl  of  a  lordfhip, 
18  miles  S.W.  of  Augfburg,  and  25  E.SE.  of  Ulm. 

KIRCHHEIM  POLAND,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Weilburg,  16 
miles  W.  of  Worms,  and  28  N.W.  of  Manheim.  Long.  7.; 
49.  £.  Lat.  49.  39.  N. 

K1RDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Upper  Hefie,  1 1  miles  E.  of  M  rpurg. 

KIRIN,  one  of  the  three  departments  of  E.  Chinefc 
Tartary,  bounded  on  the  in.  by  the  river  Saghalien,  on  the 
E.  by  the  lea  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  by  Corea,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Leaotong.  This  country,  which  is  extremely  cold, 
from  the  number  of  forefts  by  which  it  is  covered,  is 
fcareely  inhabited.  It  contains  only  two  or  thieei  l-built 
cities,  furrounded  by  mud  walls.  The  valuable  pi  nt  gin- 
feng  grows  here ;  and  the  emperor  fends  hither  the  criminals 
banilhed  by  the  laws. 

Kirtn,  the  capiral  of  the  province  of  Kirin,  in  E. 
Chinefe  Tartary,  lituate  on  the  river  Songari,  which  is  here 
called  Kitin.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a  Mantchevv  general, 
who  is  invefted  with  the  authority  of  a  viceroy. 

KIRKFATRJCK,  a  town  in  Dumbartonlhire,  lying  E. 
of  Dumbarton.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  biith-place  of  the  tute¬ 
lary  faint  of  Ireland.  The  veftiges  of  the  Roman  wall, 
built  by  Antoninus,  extend  from  the  frith  of  Clide  at  this 
place,  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  it  is  called,  by  the  country 
people,  Graham's  Dike. 

KIRN  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  lituate  on  the  Nahc,  17  miles  W.  of  Creutznach. 
Long.  7.  6.  E  Lat  49.  qo.  N. 

K1RSHF.HR,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  capital  of  a 
diftrift,  in  Natolia.  It  w.is  formerly  a  confiderable  city, 
and  called  Diocaefarea.  Salt  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  84  miles  N.E  of  Cogni.  Long.  34.  15.  E.  Lat.  39. 
10.  N. 

KiRSOVA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube,  76  miles  S  W.  of  Ifmail.  Long.  2§.  4.  E. 
Lat.  44  47.  N. 

KISHENAGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in 
Bengal,  45  miles  N.  of  Calcutta,  and  50  S,  of  Moor- 
fhedabad. 

KIoMlSH,  a  fertile  ifland  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Perfia,  50  miles  long  and  live  broad  It  is  well  inhabited, 
and  has  been  remarkable  for  its  pearl  filhery.  Its  E.  end  is 
12  miles  S.  of  Gombroon. 

KfSSINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Wurtzburg,  in  the  en  irons  of  which  are  fome  medicinal 
and  faltfprings.  ft  is  24  miles  N.  of  Wurtzburg.  Long. 
10  3.  E.  Lat.  50  5  N. 

KISTNA,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  r  fes  on  the  E. 
fide  of  the  Gauts,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Leccan 
and  the  peninfula,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  S.  of 
Mafulipa'am. 

KISTN  AGHERI,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  the  peninfula 
of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore.  This  town  was^attacked  by  the 
Briifh  troops  under  Colonel  Maxwell,  io  1789;  he  carried 
the  lower  fort  and  fuburb,  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  he 
gairiion  in  the  upper  fort  made  fo  defpeiate  a  reft  fiance, 
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that,  after  two  hours’  vigorous  aflault,  he  found  it  neceflary 
to  defift  from  the  attempt.  It  is  54  miles  S.E.  of  Bangalore, 
and  66  W.S.W.  of  Arcot. 

KITCHEN  (Ena/cl.)  Under  that  article  we  gave  fome 
account  of  the  kitchen  fitted  up  at  the  Foundling,  uncfer 
the  dire&ion  of  Count  Rumford,  which  at  that  period  might 
be  confidered  as  an  experiment.  The  matron  of  that 
charity,  however,  has  fince  drawn  up  the  following  particu¬ 
lars,  which  have  been  publilhed  by  the  Society  for  bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  &c.  Thefe  may  have  the  effect  of 
lhewing  how  far  the  trial  has  fucceeded. 

“  The  kitchen  (fays  the  writer)  has  now  had  a  fitir  trial, 
having  been  in  conftant  ufe  for  above  a  twelvemonth.  The 
laving  to  the  hofpital  in  fuel  is  very  confiderable,  being 
about  twenty-five  chaldrons  of  coals  a-year.  The  quantity 
annually  confirmed  has  been  hitherto  33  chaldrons ;  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  only  10  There  were  two  cooks  in  the  old  kitchen, 
and  they  had  a  fevere  and  hot  fervice:  one  cook,  in  the 
prefent  kitchen,  has  a  very  eafy  one  ;  and  the  food,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  roalt  beef,  is  better  drefled  than  formerly. 

“  There  are  difficulties  which  attend  the  ufe  of  all  new 
and  valuable  inventions  at  firft.  In  this  kitchen  they  were 
▼cry  few,  and  they  were  foon  obviated  ;  and  the  cook  now 
manages  her  new  kitchen,  with  much  more  eafe  and  fatif- 
fa6Vion  to  herfclf,  than  (lie  did  her  old  one.  The  kitchen 
(the  fize  of  the  room  being  17  feet  by  21),  contains  a  large 
iron  boiler  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  82,  and  the  other 
of  41  gallons;  at  the  further  end  of  which,  and  juft  above 
it,  is  a  fteam-box  ;  which,  with  the  wafte  fteam  of  the 
boiler,  and  without  any  addition  of  fuel,  is  capable  of  drefT- 
ing  20olb.  weight  of  potatoes.  This  double  boiler  and 
box  will  drefs  a  dinner  for  above  400  perfons.  They  are 
both  ferved  by  one  fmall  fire,  which  does  not  confume,  for 
a  day’s  dinner,  more  than  a  peck  of  coals  and  a  peck  of 
cinders,  the  price  of  the  peck  of  coals  (reckoning  them  as 
dear  as  il.  12s.  a  chaldron)  being fow pmce  :  the  cinders  are 
faved  from  the  confumption  of  the  former  day.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  room,  there  are  two  lefTer  boilers,  one  of 
them  divided  into  two  parts;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
oppofite  the  windows,  is  the  roafting  machine  *,  which  is  five 
feet  deep,  two  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  inches  high.  In  this, 
on  the  roaft-meat  days,  the  dinner,  being  ii2lb.  of  beef  for 
the  officers  and  children,  is  now  drelTed  in  four  hours  and  a 
half,  with  a  peck  of  coals  and  a  peck  of  cinders ;  (fee 
Roaster,  Supp.J  Sixteen  months  have  palled  fince  this 
roafter  has  been  in  conftant  ufe  for  dreffing  large  dinners; 
I  have  juft  had  the  flue  of  the  chimney  cleaned:  the  dull 
which  was  taken  out  (and  that  not  more  than  a  peck),  was 


a  mixture  of  fmall  allies,  and  foot;  but  more  of  the  former 
than  the  latter.  Indeed  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  real 
foot  found  among  it.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  clrcumftance,  of  all  the  fmoke  being  adtually  confumed 
and  ufed  in  heating  the  roafter,  inftead  of  being  difcharged, 
as  is  ufual,  out  of  the  chimney,  to  allift  in  increafing  and 
darkening  the  atmofphere  of  London.  The  dampers  men 
tioned  by  Count  Rumford,  in  page  153  of  his  fixth  Eflav, 
were  put  up  before  the  kitchen  was  finished,  and  have  been 
of  great  ufe.  I  think  the  new  kitchon  does  not  require  fo 
much  repair  as  the  old  one.  The  iron  bars,  at  the  bottom, 
are  not  burnt  out  near  fo  foon  as  they  ufed  to  be  in  the  fire¬ 
place  under  theold  boilei  s.  They  generally  wanted  repairing 
once  in  fix  weeks  ;  there  are  four  fire-places  in  the  new 
kitchen,  and  in  j6  months  they  have  wanted  only  fix  new 
bars.” 

Thefe  boilers  would  be  very  ufeful  in  all  parilh  work- 
houfes.  They  would  caufe  a  very  confiderable  faving  of 
fuel,  and  almoft  as  much  of  food ;  the  wafte  by  evaporation, 
being,  in  general,  much  more  than  can  be  fuppofed,  without 
an  actual  experiment  made.  In  the  ufual  mode  of  boiling, 
the  wafte  by  fteam  is  about  one-fifth.  That  this  vapourcarries 
with  it  a  confiderable  part  of  the  food  and  nourilhment, 
may  be  eafilv  afcertained  by  any  one,  who  pafles  by  any  of 
the  kitchens  in  London,  where  much  foup  is  made;  he 
will  find  the  atmofphere  around  loaded  with  the  wafte  of  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  nciiriftiment.  There  is  another  ad¬ 
vantage  belonging  to  thefe  boilers,  which  is,  fhat  by  means 
of  the  double  rim,  which  is  impervious  to  fteam,  they  not 
only  preclude  wafte  in  the  food,  but  prevent  its  being  con¬ 
taminated  by  fmoke;  an  inconvenience,  to  which  .he  kitchens 
and  cookery  of  the  poor  are  peculiarly  fubjefT. 

The  double  rim  is  filled  by  water,  into  which  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  cover  of  the  boiler  defeends,  fo  as  abfolutely  to 
preclude  any  communication  with  the  outward  air  or 
fmoke. — The  benefit  of  this  double  rim  may  be  obtained 
without  an  entire  new  boiler,  by  making  the  double  rim  of 
lead,  foldered  round  the  mouth  of  the  old  copper,  and  fitdng 
the  cover  to  it.  The  expence  is  about  a  guinea  for  a  com¬ 
mon  fized  copper.  It  anfweted  veiy  well,  when  tried  in 
the  poor-houfe  at  Auckland. — The  double  rim  would  be 
very  ufeful  alfo  in  fmaller  boilers,  efpecially  if  intended  for 
foup.  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Greek  ftreet,  Soho,  afterwards  made 
one  of  ten  quarts,  for  a  village  foup  ftiop  at  Langley  in 
Buckinghamftiire. 

Of  the  cautions  in  the  ufe  ofSount  Rumford’s  kitchens, 
one  of  the  mod  neceflary,  and  the  mod  difficult  to  procure 
atteation  to,  relates  to  the  quantity  of  coal  to  be  ufedf.  If, 


*  “  Enquiries  having  been  made  refpeffing  the  dimenfions  of  the  iron-work  and  flues  of  the  roafter  and  boilers,  I  add 
this  note. — The  roafter  is  60  inches  deep,  26^  wide,  and  16  high:  the  grate,  which  is  under  the  roafter  and  fupplies  it 
with  heat,  is  22  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  14!  high  ;  the  afh-hole  under  the  grate  is  23  inches  high  ;  and  the 
doors  of  this  and  of  the  other  grates  and  aih-holes  are  each  10  inches  wide,  and  ji.  high.  The  two  pipts,  for  forcing  hot 
air  into  the  roafter,  are  two  inches  and  three  quarters  diameter.  The  lower  flue  of  the  roafter  is  15  inches  high,  and 
four  and  a  half  wide,  and  winds  partly  under  it ;  and  the  upper  flue  is  alfo  four  inches  and  a  half  wide,  fpreading  in  a 
Semicircle  over  the  top  of  the  roafter. — The  larger  boiler  is  60  inches  long,  bv  36  wide,  and  tq  inches  high  :  the  grate 
under  it  is  24  inches  long,  1 54  wide,  and  14  inches  high  ;  and  the  alh-hole  under  the  grate  18  inches  high.  The  lower 
flue  is  fi*  inches  fquare,  winding  partly  under  the  boiler;  the  upper  one  eight  inches  high,  and  5 1-  wide. — Of  the  lefler 
oblong  boiler  the  length  is  36  inches,  the  width  24,  and  the  height  18  inches:  of  the  grate  under  it,  the  length  is  17 
inches,  the  width  10,  and  the  height  14  inches;  the  afli-hole  is  14  inches  hjgh.  The  fize  of  the  fteam-box,  which  is  fup- 
plied  by  the  wafte  fteam  of  the  large  boiler,  is  44  inches  long,  24  wide,  and  38  high  ;  the  falfe  cullender  bottom  being 
placed  five  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  box.” 

■f  “  The  neceffity  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  fuel  (fays  the  worthy  editor  of  the  Reports)  to  be  ufed,  cannot  be  too 
ftrongly  or  too  frequently  enforced  ;  and  it  Ihould  be  obferved,  that  large  coal  is  not  fo  proper  to  mix  with  tire  cinders., 
VOl.  X.  9  U 
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inftead  of  the  peck  of  coals,  which  is  all  that  is  necefTary 
for  one  of  thefe  boilers,  ihe  cook  follows  Iter  acquired  in- 
ftinct,  and  lays  on  twice  the  quantity,  or  more,  the  opera¬ 
tion,  inffead  of  receiving  bene  fit,  is  prejudiced,  and  the 
roafter  very  much  injured  by  the  waft’e  0/  coals.  Where 
coals  are  ufed  without  limitation,  there  is  very  little  chance 
of  thefe  boilers  or  roafters  anfwering. 

Three  roalters,  after  the  model  of  that  at  the  Foundling, 
have  been  put  up  at  Chrift’s  hofpital;  and  now,  when  (in- 
Head  of  nine  bufhels  of  coals,  formerly  ufed  on  roafting 
days)  they  are  limited  to  fomething  lefs  than  onebufhel, 
being  about  a  tithe  of  the  former  confimfption,  this  quan¬ 
tity  anfwers  very  well  d refling  560  lb.  weight,  the  allowance 
of  their  roaft-meat  days. 

In  thofe  cafes  where  public  bodies  may  be  induced  to 
adopt  Count  Rumford’s  kitchen,  it  is  piefumed  that  they 
may  think  proper  to  refer  to  the  account  of  the  Foundling 
kitchen  ;  for  which  fee  our  original  article  Kitchen. 

The  following  is  the  fpecification  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Rathbone  Place,  Mary-ie- bone,  for  a  port¬ 
able  kitchen,  for  dreffing  and  cooking  victuals.  It  is  dated 
May  12,  1 80  r. 

“  The  whole  is  to  be  made  of  caft  or  wrought  iron, 
with  a  fire  place  in  the  centre,  inclofed  with  a  door,  afh- 
hole  under,  a  clofet  on  each  fide,  one  of  which  will  ferve 
for  the  purpofe  of  baking,  &c.  the  other  to  contain  two 
fpits,  racks,  &c.  complete,  the  top  to  be  ufed  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  a  broiling  plate  heated  by  the  fame  fire,  the  fmoke 
conveyed  through  an  iron  funnel,  in  which  is  fixed  a  fmoke- 
jack  to  turn  the  lpits. ” 

No  further  verbal  defcription  is  given,  but  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  drawings,  for  which  fee  PI.  34.  where  a  is 
a  funnel  for  fmoke  ;  b,  the  top  which  can  be  ufed  as  a  boil¬ 
ing  plate  ;  e,  a  place  for  fire  ;  d ,  the  afh-hole  ;  e,  a  clofet  to 
roaft  meat  in  or  broil ;  f,  a  hot  clofet  or  oven. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN  (Encycl.)  Underthearticle  Gar¬ 
dening.  we  have  fpoken  fully  on  the  different  requifites 
for  a  kitchen-garden.  We  with,  neverthelefs,  further  to 
obfcrve,  that  the  moft  important  points  in  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  branch  of  horticulture,  confifts  in  digging  and 
manuring  the  land  ’well ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  proper 
■watering  of  gardens,  for  which  the  implements  commonly 
employed  appear  indeed  to  be  very  inadequate.  The  fill¬ 
ing,  and  carrying,  of  thefe  velfels  to  the  fpot  where  they  are 
to  be  ufed  too,  are  attended  with  great  labour  and  lofs  of 
time.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  different  machines 
have  been  invented:  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  and  ufeful, 
is  that  contrived  by  M,  Sylvcftre,  and  of  which  an  accurate 
reprefentation  is  given  in  PI.  35. 


It  confifts  limply  of  a  ca(k,  capable  of  holding  a  fuffirient 
quantity  of  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  irrigating  the  garden. 
The  hinder  part  of  this  veffel  is  furnifhen  with  a  cock  that 
communicates  with  the  watering  pipes,  and  the  cafk  is  fup- 
ported  on  a  ftrong  frame,  with  one  or  two’  wheels,  calculat¬ 
ed  for  walks  about  eighteen  inches  wide.  The  carriage  may 
be  drawn  by  a  mule  or  an  afs,  and  requires  a  perfon  to  guide 
the  animal,  to  fupport  the  veffel  when  it  is  liable  to  be 
overturned,  and  to  open  and  fliut  the  cock  as  often  as  is 
necefTary,  Thus,  one  man  will  be  able  to  water  a  confider- 
able  fpace  of  ground  in  a  fhort  time,  and  to  fprinkle  that 
fertilizing  fluid  in  an  equable  and  regular  manner. 

KITE,  a  well-known  ingenious  paper  machine,  origi¬ 
nally  contrived  to  ferve  as  a  toy  for  children,  but  which  has 
lately  been  applied  to  the  more  ufeful  purpofe  of  conducing 
the  eleflxic  matter  of  the  atmofphei  e  from  the  clouds. 

Different  eledirical  kites  have  been  con ftr ufted  by  Cavallo, 
and  other  philofophers  ;  and,  though  fuch  contrivances  are 
not  very  difficult,  yet  there  are  fome  fixed  principles,  which 
ought  to  be  obferved  in  manufacturing  eledtrical  kites  to  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection.  To  accomp'ifh  this  objeCt, 
we  have  given  a  reprefentation  of  it  in  PI.  34.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  necefTary  rules,  given  in  a  treatife  publifhed 
in  German,  by  the  late  Profeffor  Lichtenberg,  of  Gottin¬ 
gen.  and  copied  into  the  Domeftic  Encyclopaedia. 

The  body  of  the  kite  confifts  of  a  long  (lender  lath,  a ,  b, 
and  a  wooden  bow,  d,  a,  e.  The  former  muft  be  made  of 
(lender  dry  deal,  properly  planed,  about  five  feet  in  length, 
one  inch  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  fo  that  it  may 
neither  be  too  heavy,  nor  too  light  to  refift  ftrong  gufts  of 
wind. 

The  bow  d,  a,  e,  is  formed  of  a  found  hoop,  that  may  be 
taken  from  a  dry  cafk;  or  it  may  confift  of  fplit  cane  or 
whalebone,  rendered  perfectly  fmooth,  and  of  equal  thick- 
nefs.  Particular  attention,  however,  is  requifite  to  adapt  it 
to  the  proper  fize  ;  for  if  too  weak,  it  will  net  be  fufficient- 
!y  elaftic  to  expand  the  cord  c,  c.  The  dimenfions  of  the 
bow  muft  likewife  be  carefully  adj lifted  to  thofe  of  the  lath 
a,  b  ;  and  as  the  utility  of  the  machine  in  a  great  meafure 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  fuch  proportions,  we  (hall 
briefly  ftate  the  rules  by  which  they  may  he  eafily  afeer- 
tained. 

The  two  ends  of  the  bow  are  firft  to  be  contracted  by 
means  of  the  cord,  which  ought  to  be  properly  ftretched. 
The  middle  of  the  bow  muft  be  exaCtly  fitted  to  the  lath  a, 
fa  that  one  inch  only  of  the  latter  projeCt;  and  the  place 
which  is  interfered  by  the  firing  c ,  c,  fliould  be  accurately" 
marked.  The  lath,  from  this  mark  to  its  extremity  b ,  ought 


as  coal-duft  that  will  hardly  burn  on  a  common  fire.  In  every  inftance,  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  of  thefe  kitchens 
not  having  fuccecded,  the  failure  has  been  owing  to  the  improper  wafte  of  fuel.  The  operation  of  the  fire  is  fo  much  in- 
creafed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  grates  and  flues  of  thefe  boilers  and  roafters  are' arranged,  that' the  ufe  of  the  tame, 
quantity  of  fuel  in  them,  as  in  a  common  boiler,  will  very  foon  deftroy  all  the  iron-work,  bv;  the  intenfenefs  of  the  heat. 
In  one  inftance,  where  a  Rumford  boiler  of  fifty  gallons  had  not  ahfwered,  but  was  quite  worn  out  at  the  end  of  five 
months,  my  firft  enquiry  refpeCted  the  quantity  of  coal  ufed;  and,  by  the  anfwer,  I  found  that  there  had  been  fix  times  as 
much  coal  applied  theie,  as  is  ufed  in  the  Foundling  kitchen  for  a  boiler  of  more  than  twice  that  fize.  The. wonder  then 
was  that  the  apparatus  had  lafted  fo  long;  but,  upon  examining  it,  this  was- explained’;  I  found  a  hole  brpken-betiveen  the. 
flues,  and  that  the  ftones  (that  are  taken  out  to  clean  the  flues),  had  not  beeh  properly  put  in  again.  *  By  thefe  means 
much  of  the  heat  had  efcaped  ;  but  enough  had  remained,  to  deliroy  entirely  feveral  ’  lets  of  bars  iii  the  grates,  and  to 
bum  out  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.-  Many,  fimilar  inftances  might  be  quoted,  to  (hew  tfiemeceflity  of  keeping  ftrictly 
to  the  quantity  of  coals  ;  which,  for  either  the  roafter  or  boiler  at  the  Foundling,  is  a  peck  of  coal-duft,  mixed  with  a  peck 
of  cinders ;  and  with  this  little  quantity  of  fuel,  there  is  warm  water  kept'in  the  boiler  the  whole  day,  merely  by  the  heat 
that  remains  after  the  dinner  has  been  dreffed.”  .  '  1  ‘ 
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to  extend  fomewhat  further  than  double  the  length  of  its  up- 
-  per  part. 

Having  found  the  proportion  between  the  length  of  the 
lath,  and  the  femi-circle  of  the  bow,  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  proper  joining  of  thefe  two  elTential  parts.  Hence 
a  fuperficial  excavation  fhould  be  made  at  about  an  inch 
from  the  extremity  of  the  lath  a,  and  a  lirnilar  cut  in 
the  centre  of  the  bow  ;  both  are  then  to  be  brought  into 
contaCt,  and  faftened  with  ftrong  thread  or  filk. 

The  extremities  of  the  hoop  fhould  now  be  made  exaCHy 
of  equal  length  ;  when  one  end  is  to  be  tied  with  thin  pack¬ 
thread  to  the  bow  at  d,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  point; 
and,  after  having  made  fmall  excavations  into  the  lath  f  on 
all  its  tides,  one  arm  of  the  hoop  d ought  to  be  drawn  clofe 
to  the  tranfverfe  piece  ;  the  packthread  twilled  feveral  times 
round f ;  and  at  length  tied  to  the  other  arm  at  e.  Now  the 
two  Tides  from  d  10  j\  and  from/- to  e,  ought  to  be  meaf  t re-1 ; 
if  they  happen  to  be  unequal,  the  difference  may  be  adjulted 
by  pulling  the  thread  towards  the  fhorter  tide.  Next,  the 
thread  is  to  be  extended  from  e  towards  a,  where  it  (hould  be 
turned  round  feveral  times ;  and  thence  conducted  to  d,  the 
place  in  which  it  is  fattened,  fo  that  it  will  form  the  angle  d, 
a,  e,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. — A  fmall  incifion  mutt  fur¬ 
ther  be  made  in  the  part  of  the  lath  marked  b,  to  which  the 
thread  is  extended  in  the  direction  from  d  to  b,  and  thence 
again  to  e,  where  it  is  ultimately  fecured. 

Thus  the  fkeleton  of  the  kite  will  be  arranged  ,  and  it  now 
remains  to  afcertain  its  equilibrium,  which  may  be  effected  in 
,  the  following  manner :  the  end  of  the  lath  projecting  at  a, 
fhould  fir-ft  be  rounded  by  the  knife,  and  placed  on  a  table, 
when  theoppofite  end  b  is  to  be  poifed  on  the  tip  of  the 
finger.  If  both  tides  of  the  bow  are  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
the  tkeleton  is  then  complete;  but,  if  either  of  them  incline 
to  one  fide,  the  want  offymmetry  may  be  remedied  by  cut¬ 
ting  or  fhaving  off  the  preponderating  fide  of  the  lath,  fo  as 
to  reduce  it  to  an  equipoffe.  I  he  frame,  thus  finifhed,  is 
next  to  be  covered  either  with  filk  {tuff,  or  thin  [taper  pre- 
vioufly  oiled,  that  it  may  refitt  the  effeCts  of  moifture ;  and 
to  prevent  folds  either  in  the  filken  or  paper  cover,  they 
fhould  be  wetted  before  they  are  applied,  and  afterwards  dried 
in  a  cool  place.  In  order  to  l'ecure  the  whole  covering  to  the 
frame,  narrow  flips  of  filk  or  paper  fhould  be  parted  acrofs 
the  lath,  and  over  the  packthread  in  all  the  [tarts  marked  g  ; 
and,  when  the  whole  is  perfectly  dry,  its  equilibrium  mutt 
again  be  adjurted,  by  putting  fuel)  additional  pieces  on  the 
light  fide,  as  may  be  requifite  to  reftore  the  balance. 

In  conftruCting  electrical  kites,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  apply  the  firings  h.  I \ ,  below  the  body  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  its  proper  place  :  when  the  latter  is  fixe  feet  long, 
the  cord  ought  to  be  eleven,  one  end  of  which  fhould  be  palled 
through  the  two  holes' of  the  lath  ;  namely,  one  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  uppermoft  (lip  marked  g,g,  and  the  other  through 
the  central  part  of  the  bow  :  then  two  fimilar  holes  muft  be 
'perforated  through  the  lath  where  the  lowermoft  tlip  is  de¬ 
noted  at  g,  that  is,  at  a  little  diftance  from  each  other  :  and, 
after  properly  drawing  out  the  firing,  fo  as  to  form  an  obtufe 
angle  over  the  body  of  the  kite,  it  ought  to  be  well  fecured 
behind,  and  afterwards  tied  with  a  knot,  exaCtly  in  the  middle, 
to  make  both  parts  of  equal  length.  Another  difficulty  might 
arife  from  the  uncertainty  of  determining  the  exaCt  point  of 
the  cord  laid:  mentioned,  at  which  the  main  firing  governing 
the  kite  fiiould  be  applied.  Hence  the  following  general  rule 
requires  attention  ;  namely,  that  according  to  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  the  wind,  the  principal  firing  muft  be  fattened  higher 
towards  the'  head  of  the  l$ite,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  its 
rifing ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  lower  towards  the  middle,  in 
lefis  blowing  weather.  The  moft  advifable  method  will  be,  to 


tie  the  leading  cord  at  a  few  inches  only  from  the  upper 
hole,  and  to  afcertain  its  exaCt  fituation  by  experience. 

The  tail  of  the  kite,  k,  k,  now  remains  to  be  fixed,  and  is 
perhaps  the  moft  critical  part  of  the  whole  machine.  If  it 
be  too  Ihort,  the  latter  inftantly  defeends ;  and,  if  it  be  too 
long,  its  weight  prevents  the  kite  from  rifing.'  The  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  way  to  avoid  both  extremes,  will  be  to  make  the  tail 
feven  times  the  length  of  the  frame :  fine  packthread  fhould 
be  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  and  double  or  triple  folded  flips 
of  paper,  two  or  three  inches  long,  ought  to  be  tied  into  the 
pendant  firing,  at  fhort  intervals ;  when  the  latter  is  to  be  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  body  of  the  kite  at  b. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  flying  of  this  machine,  an  open  [dace 
and  a  fine  day  fhould  be  leleCted,  when  a  gentle  breeze  agi¬ 
tates  the  air:  after  launching  it  againft  the  wind,  the  perion 
who  holds  the  firing  ought  to  advance  fpeedily  to  the  diftance 
of  thirty  or  forty  yards  ;  and  gradually  to  relax  the  whole  clue, 
according  as  the  rifing  is  more  or  lefs  rapid.  In  order  to  adapt 
kites  to  the  attraction  of  lightning  from  the  clouds,  a  thin  me¬ 
tallic  point  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  highelt  end  a,  and  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  firing  of  the  machine  by  means  of  a  thin  wire  : 
in  this  application,  however,  the  greateft  caution  is  neceflary; 
and  thofe  who  amufe  themfelves  with  experiments  of  fuch 
precarious  nature,  ought  by  no  means  to  make  the  firft  at¬ 
tempt  during  thunder-ltorms,  but  only  when  the  fky  is  fe- 
rene  :  nor  fhould  any  perfon  affix  a  metallic  point,  or  wind 
the  wire  round  the  firing,  or  even  moiften  it,  unlefs  he  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  their  joint 
aCtion  depends.  Hence,  fm filler  kites  which  do  not  al'cend 
too  high,  muft  be  firft  employed,  till  we  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rules  of  flying,  and  of  faftening  the  ma¬ 
chinery  :  thus,  every  danger  may  be  obviated,  and  this  ap¬ 
parently  puerile  contrivance,  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  a  very 
ufeful  purpofe.  See  the  articles  Light  king  and  Electricity. 

KITTERY,  a  town  of  the  United  Stares,  in  the  di- 
ftriCt  of  IVJain.  It  is  famous  for  fliip-building,  and  feated 
on  the  E.  fide  of  the  mouth  of  Pifcatacjua  River. 

K1TZ1NGEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  on  the  Maine.  It 
is  large  and  handfome,  and  o-ves  its  rife  to  a  noble  convent 
of  Be'nediCfines,  founded  in  the  year  745,  by  Duke  Pepin. 
It  is  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wurtzburgh,  and  34  N.N.W.  of 
Anfoach.  Long.  10.  4.  E.  Lit.  49.  40.  N. 

KIUTAJA,  or  Cutaja,  a  town  of  Tuikey  in  Afia,  the 
refidence  of  the  begletbeg  of  Natolia.  Niaritare  fome 
warm  baths,  much  efteemed  in  feveral  diforders.  It  is 
fifinte  at  the  foot  of  a  moan  tail,  near  the  river  Purfak,  136 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Conftantinople.  Long.  30.  44.  E.  Lar. 
3 9-  >4-  N. 

KIZBUHL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tfie  Tyrol,  on  the 
river  Acba,  36  miles  E.  of  infpruck.  Long.  12.  27.  E. 
Lar.  47.  25.  N. 

KLATTaU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  built  in  the  year  775, 
and  furrounded  with  walls  in  the  year  1000.  There  are 
fome  fiber  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  46  miles 
S.W.  of  Prague.  Long.  14.  6.  E.  Lat.  50.  30.  N. 

KLETTENBERG,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  feated  on  the 
Aar,  three  miles  from  Waldfchut.  The  fpiritual  jurifdiCtioii 
belongs  to  the  Bifliop  of  Conftance  ;  the  fovereignty  to  the 
cantons.  Long.  8.  12.  E.  Lat.  47.  35.  N. 

KLUNDERT,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  Holland,  near  the  arm  of  the  fea,  called  Hollands  Diep. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  1793,  after  a  gallant  refin¬ 
ance;  but  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it  foon  after.  It  is 
n  ne  miles  S.Fd.  of  Williamftadt. 

KNITTELFELDT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria^ 
on  the  river  Muehr,  78  miles  S.  W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  14. 
57.  E.  Lat.  47.  29.  N. 
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KNOXVILLE,  a  town  of  the  United -States,  capital  of 
the  diftricl  of  Hamilton  and'  the  whole  flute  rfTt  naflee. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Hoiftoa,  4.94.  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Rkhmond,  in  Virginia.  Long.- 84-  8,  W.  Lat,  35.  58.  N. 

KOANG-FIN-l'OU,  a  city  of  Cffina,  in  the  province 
of  Kiaag-G.  Its  jurifdiclion  contains  feven  cities  of  the 
third  c'afs. 

K-OBI,  called  by  the  Chinefe  Chamo,  a  vaft  defeit  of 
Chinefe  Tartary,  w'hich  occupies  almuft  all  the  fouth  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  It  is  more  than  100 
leagues  from  E.  to  W.  a-  d  almoft  as  much  from  N.  to  S. 

KOEI-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  commercial  city  of  China,  in 
the  province  Setchuen.  Its  difirlct  contains  one  city  of  the 
lccond  clafs,  and  nine  of  the  third. 

KOEI-YANG,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Koei- 
tcheou,  in  Cnira.  The  remains  of  temples  and  palaces 
flill  announce  its  former  magnificence.  It  is  420  miles  N.W. 
of  Canton. 

KOLA,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  government  of  Archangel, 
capital  of  Ruffian  Lapland.  It  has  a  good  harbour  on  the 
river  Kola,  near  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Frozen 
Paean.  Long.  32.  26.  E.  Lat.  68.  34.  N. 

KOLYV  AN,  a  government  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  com¬ 
prehending  a  part  of  Weftern  Siberia,  and  formerly  included 
jn  the  government,  of  Tobolik.  Its  capital,  of  the  fame 
name,  is  feated  on  the  Oby,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Berda, 
and  was  known,  before  the  inftitution  of  this  government, 
under  the  name  of  Berdlkoi  Oflrogl  This  country  has 
very  productive  iilver  mines,  which  have  been  called  the 
Potoft  of  Ruffia.  They  lie  between  the  Oby  and  Irtyth, 
near  the  mountains  which  form  the  frontiers  of  S.beria,  and 
feparate  that  country  from  Chinefe  Tartary. 

KOM,  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Irac,  with  a  celebrated  rnofque,  an  afvlum  for 
debtors,  who  are  protected  and  fupported.  It  is  150  miles 
N  oflfpaham  Long.  51.  14.  E.  Lat.  34.  20.  N. 

KONGS  WINGER,  a  town  of  Norway,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Sweden.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Glomme,  at  the  foot 
of  a  deep  rock,  on  which  Hands  an  impregnable  citadel;  at 
laft  Charles  XII.  who  reconnoitered  it,  thought  it  prudent  to 
decline  attempting  a  fiege. 

KONG-TCHANG-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chen-fi.  It  is  furrounded  by  inacceffible  mountains, 
where  a  tomb  is  feen,  which  the  Chinefe  pretend  to  be  that 
ofFo-hi.  Its  diftrict  contains  three  cities  of  the  fecond, 
and  feven  of  the  third  clafs.  It  is  700  miles  S.W.  of  Pe¬ 
kin. 

KONIGSBERG,  a  town  of  Franconia,  belonging  to  the 
Houfe  of  Saxe-Weimar,  three  miles  N.E  of  Schweinfurt. 
Long.  10.  44.  E.  Lat.  50.  5.  N. 

Konigsberg,  a  town  ofUpper  Saxony,  in  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Bradenburg,  47  miles  S.  of  Stetin.  Long.  14,  40  E. 
Lat.  52.  50.  N. 

KONIGSEGG,  an  ancient  caftle  of  Suabia,  in  a  princi¬ 
pality  of  the  fame  name,  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Ravenfburgh. 

KONIGSGRATZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  with  a  biffiop’s 
fee,  feated  on  the  Elbe,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Glatz,  and  115 
N.  by  W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  16.  8.  E.  Lat.  50.  6.  N. 

KONIGHSHOFEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Franconia,  with 
a  biffiop’s  fte,  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bamberg.  Long.  10. 
46.  E.  Lat.  50.  24.  N. 

KONIGSTEIN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Mifnia,  with  am  impregnable  fort.  It  is  a  place  of 
confinement  for  date  prifoners,  and  is  feated  on  the  Elbe, 
ten  miles  S.E.  of  Pyrna,  and  ten  S.W.  of  Drefden.  Long. 
13.  43.  E.  Lat.  51.  2.  N. 

Konigstein,  a  town  of  Germany;  in  the  archbifliopric 


of  Mentz,  with  a  flrong  fort,  twelve  miles  N.E.  of  JVIentz. 
It  furrendered  to  the  French  in  1796.  Long.  8.  23.  W, 
Lat.  50.  5.  N. 

K  jNlGSTUTFR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Bru  lfwick  Wolfenbutde,  with  a  celebrated  abbey. 
Loner.  II,  7.  E.  Lat.  52.  25.  N. 

KONITZ,  a  town  Weftern  Pruffia,  ten  miles  N.W,  of 
Culm,  and- fifty  S.W.  of  Dantzic.  Long.  18.  16.  £.  Lat. 
53.  .36.  N. 

KOOCH,  a  town  of  Hindoodan  Proper,  in  the  country 
of  Agra,  fixty  miles  E.  of  Gwalior,  and  ninety-five  S.S.E. 
of  Agra. 

KOONJOOR,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindoodan,  in 
the  province  <  f  Orifta,  eighty-dx  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cattack. 
and  163  W.S.W.  of  Calcutta. 

KOPYS,  a  fortified  town  of  Lithuania,  feated  cn  the 
Dnieper,  eigh'een  miles  N.  of  Mohilef.  Long.  31.  2.  E, 
Lat.  54.  32..  N. 

KORSAW,  or  Kosoa,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle- 
of  Zealand,  with  a  for,,  forty-five  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Co- 
penhag  n.  Long.  n.  10.  F.  Lar.  35.29.  N. 

KOSAL,  or  Kosta,  a  fortified  town  of  Silefia,  near  the 
river  Oder,  fevenreen  miles  N.  of  Ratifbon.  Long.  1  7.  54, 
E.  Lat.  50.  26.  N. 

KOSTROM,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  capital  of  a  government 
to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Volga,  furround¬ 
ed  by  a  ftr  ong  wall,  168  miles  N.E.  of  Mofcow,  and  380 
E.S.E.  of  Peterffiurgh.  Long.  41.  14.  E.  Lat.  57.30.  N. 

Kostrom,  a  government  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  for¬ 
merly  included  in  that  of  Mofcow.  It  is  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Koftrom  and  Uolha.  The  capital  of  the 
former  is  Koftrom,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  ;  the 
capital  of  the  fecend  is  Makarief,  lituate  on  the  Uniha. 

KOTTA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  P  oper,  in  the  country" 
of  Malwa,  feated  on  the  Jeful,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Agimere, 
and  21 5  S.  of  Delhi.  Long.  76.  20.  £.  Lat.  25.  15.  N. 

KOUEI-TE-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Ho-nan.  The  inhabitants  a  re  remarkably  mild,  and  treat 
ftrangers  with  uncommon  hofpitality.  It  is  feated  between 
two  large  rivers,  312  mules  S.  of  Pekin.  Long.  115.  29.  E. 
Lat.  .34.  30.  N. 

KOUS,  or  Co s 5,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  bank  of 
the  Nile,  once  a  pla^e  of  great  wealth  and  trade,  being  the 
ftaple  of  commerce  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
eighteen  miles  S.  of  Dendera,  and  forty-five  N.N.E.  of 
Efne. 

KOWNO,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  feated  on  the  Wilna 
and  Niemen,  40  miles  W.  of  Wilna.  Long.  24.  12.  E. 
Lat.  54.  56.  N. 

KRAANENBERG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleves,  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  betwen  Neme- 
guen  and  Cleves.  Its  name,  which  fignifies  Crane-hill,  is 
derived  from  the  number  of  cranes  that  ufed  to  affimble 
round  the  caftle,  when  the  adjacent  plain  was  a  morafs.  It 
is  celebrated  for  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  pretended  to  be 
miraculous. 

KRAINBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  feated  on  the  Inn, 
35  miles  E.  of  Munich. 

Krainburg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Car- 
niola,  feated  on  the  Save,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Laubacft. 
Long.  14.  5.  E.  Lat.  56,  15.  N. 

KRAINOWITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Silefia,  between  Ra- 
tibor  andTroppaw.  Long.  17.  49.  E.  Lat.  50.  7.  N. 

JK.RAINSLAW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of  Red 
Ruffia  and  palatinate  of  Chelm,  no  miles  S.E.  of  Warfaw, 
Long.  23.0.  E.  Lat,  51.15.  N. 

KRANICHFELD,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  princi- 
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pality  of  ARenburg,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Erfurt,  and  4S  W.  of 
Altenburg.  Long.  11.4,  E.  Lat.  50.  43.N. 

KREKITH,  a  corporate  town  in  Carnarvonffiire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefday.  It  is  feated  on  the  Irifli  Sea,  near 
Traeth  Amawer  Bay,  where  a  cattle  formerly  Hood,  now  in 
ruins.  It  is  13  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Carnarvon,  and  237  N.W. 
of  London.  Long.  4.  18.  W,  Lat.  32.  57.  N. 

KREMPEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Denmark,  in  Holftcin, 
with  a  caftle.  It  is  five  miles  north  of  Gluckftadt, and 30  N.W. 
of  Hamburg.  Long.  9.  15.  E.  Lat.  53.  58.  N. 

KREMS,  a  town  of  Auftria,  feated  on  the  Danube,  35 
miles  weft  of  Vienna.  Long.  J3.  40.  E.  Lat.  48.  18.  N. 

KREUTZENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Rhine,  with  a  caftle,  on  an  eminence.  It  was  once 
an  imperial  city,  and  is  feated  on  the  Nahe,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Mentz. 

KRUMLAW,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Moravia,  50  miles 
S.W.  of  Olmutz.  Long.  16.  49.  E.  Lat.  48.  46.  N. 

KRUTZOW,  a  ftrong  town  of  Lithuania,  feated  on  the 
Bofz,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Mozciflaw.  Long.  32.  4.  E.  Lat. 
54-  8.  N. 

KRYLOW,  a  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiof,  feated  on  the  Dnieper,  140  miles  S.E.  of  Kiof.  Long. 
33  30.  E  Lat.  48.  50.  N. 

KUBESHA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Lefguis,  fituateon  a  hill,  between  high  mountains.  Its  inha¬ 
bitants  call  themfelves  Franki  (Franks,  a  name  common  in 
theeaft  to  all  Europeans),  and  relate,  that  their  anceftors  were 
brought  hither  by  fome  accident,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
forgotten.  The  common  conje6Iure  is,  that  they  were  caft 
away  upon  the  coaft ;  but  others  fay,  that  the  Greeks  and  the 
Genoefe  carried  on,  during  feveral  centuries,  a  confiderable 
trade,  not  only  on  the  Black  Sea,  but  on  the  Cafpian,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  mines  contained  in  thefe  mountains, 
from  which. they  drew,  by  their  trade  with  the  inhabitants, 
great  quantities  of  filver,  copper,  and  other  metals.  In  order 
to  work  thefe  upon  the  fpot,  they  fent  ftiither  a  number  of 
workmen,  to  eftablifh  manufaflures.  The  lubfequent  inva- 
fion  of  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  'Moguls,  during  which  the 
mines  were  filled  up,  and  the  manufactures  abandoned,  pre¬ 
vented  the  ftrangers  from  effecting  their  return  ;-fo  that  they 
continued  here,  and  formed  a  republic.  What  renders  this 
account  the  more  probable  is,  that  they  are  Gill  excellent  ar- 
tifts,  and  make  very  good  fire  arms,  fabres,  coats  of  mail,  and 
feveral  articles  in  gold  and  filver,  for  exportation.  They  have, 
likewife,  for  their  own  defence,  final!  copper  cannons,  of  three 
pounds  calibre,  caft  by  themfelves.  They  coin  Turkifh  and 
Perfian  filver  money,  and  even  rubles,  which  readily  pats 
current,  bccaufe  they  are  of  the  full  weight  and  value.  In 
their  valleys,  they  have  pafture  and  arable  land,  as  well  as 
gardens;  bpt  they  purchafe  the  greater  part  cf  their  corn, 
truftjng  chiefly  Car  lupport  to  the  tale  of  their  manufafturesj 
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which  are  mueh  admired  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  the  Crimea. 
They  are, generally \in  good  circumftances,  and  are  a  quiet  in- 
offenfive  people,  but  high  fpirited  and  independent.  Their 
town  is  confidercd  as  a  neutral  lpot,  where  the  neighbouring 
princes  can  depofit’their  treafure  with  fafety.  They  cle£t 
yearly  twelve  magitlrates,  to  whom  they  pay  unlimited  obe¬ 
dience;  and,  as  all  the  inhabitants  are  on  a  footing  of  the 
molt  perfect  equality,  each  individual  is  fure  to  have,  in  his 
turn,  a  (hare  in  the  government.  In  1725,  their  magitlrates 
acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  Ruffia,  but  without  paying 
any  tribute.  Long.  67.  59.  E.  Lat.  42.  30.  N. 

KUFSTEIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol, 
with  a  caftle,  on  a  rock.  It  is  feated  on  the  Inn,  46  miles 

5.  by  E.  of  Munich.  Long.  12.  5.  E.  Lat.  47.  26.  N. 

KUHLSHEIM,  or  Kultzheim,  a_town  of  Germany  in 

the  eleftorate  of  Mentz,  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Heidelberg. 

KUNERSDQP.F,  or  Cuxneksdokf,  a  town  of  Upper 
Saxonp,  in  the  Middle  Marche  of  Brandenburg,  near  which 
the  King  of  Pruffia  was  defeated  by  the  Ruffians,  in  1759.  It 
-is  three  miles  E.N.E.  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder. 

KUR,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  rifes  in  mount  Caucafns, 
and  paffing  by  TefBis,  falls  into  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

KURSK,  a  government  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  formerly 
part  of  that  of  Bielgorod.  Its  capital,  of  the  fame  name, 
is  leated  on  the  Tukor,  which  falls  into  the  Seine  or  Sem. 

KUSISTAN,  or  Chusistan,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  Irac-Agemi,  on  the  fouth  by 
Farfiftan,  and^on  the  weft  by  Irac-Arabia.  Sufter  is  the  ca¬ 
pital. 

KUTTENBERG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  feated  near  a  moun¬ 
tain,  remarkable  for  its  filver  mines,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Prague. 
Long.  15.  37.  E.  Lat.  49.  56.  N. 

KUTTORE,  a  country  of  Afia,  between  the  N.E.  part  of 
Cabul,  and  the  N.W.  .of  Caftimere.  The  Mahometans  qall 
it  Caferiftan,  or  the  Land. of  Infidels.  It  has  a  toy/n  and  for- 
trels  of  the  fame  name,  100  miles  N.E.  ©f  Cabul,  and  280 
N.W.  of  Lahore.  Long.  70.  17.  E.  Lat.  35.  27.  N. 

KUYNDER,  or  Fort  Kuynder,  a  fea-port  and  fortrefs 
of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Friefland,  fituate  on  the  weft  fide 
of- the  river  Kuynder,  at- its  entrance  into  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
23  miles  fouth  of  Lewarden,  Long.  5.  24.  E.  Lat.  53. 
5°.  N. 

KYLBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  deflorate  of 
Treves,  feated  on  the  Kyll,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Treves.  Long. 

6,  37.  E.  Lat.  50.  x.  N. 

KYNETON,  3  town  in  Plerefordfiure,  with  a  good  trade 
in  narrow  cloth,,  and  a  market  on  Wednefday.  It  is  13  miles 
N.W.  of  Hereford,  and  149  W.N.W,  of  London.  Long.  z. 
30.  W,  Lat.' 32.  ia.  N. 

Kyneton,  a  village  ,  in  Somerfetfture,  N  E.  of  Soroer- 
ion.  It  is  naturally  paved,  for  half  a  mile,  with  one  fmooth 
rock,  which  looks  like  ice. 
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LAA,  LaAb,  or  Lahab,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria, 
feated  on  the  river  Teya,  twenty-feven  miles  N.  W. 
of  Vienna.  Long.  16.  9.  E.  Lat.  48.  48.  N. 

LABADIA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  peninfula  of 
Kovigo,  fubject  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Adige,  twenty  miles  N.  W.  of  Ferrara.  Long.  n.  54.  E. 
Lat.  45.  39.  N. 

LABIA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Servia,  fixty- 
two  miles  S.  W.  of  NiiLa. 

LABOUR  ( Encycl .).  The  price  of  labour  has  at  all  times 
varied  ;  and,  as  the  poorer  claffes  feel  with  additional  rigour 
every  evil  arifing  from  the  preffure  of  the  times,  different  ex¬ 
pedients  have  been  deviled,  with  a  view  to  alleviate  their  bur¬ 
thens,  iupply  their  wants,  and  render  them  more  comfortable. 

From  thefe  inveftigations,  it  appears  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  the  ufual  price  of  labour  was  2d.  per  day  ; 
and  wheat  was  fold  at  from  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  per  quarter. 

In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  the  pay  of  a  labourer 
per  day  was  3d.;  and  wheat  colt  from  5s.  "to  5s.  6d.  per 
quarter. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century  the  price  of  labour 
rofe  to  54-d.  and  that  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  to  7s.  6d.  About 
the  middle  of  the  17  th  century,  the  pay  of  a  labourer,  upon 
an  average,  was  (in  Effex)  13d. ;  and  corn  had  rifen  to  40s. 
per  quarter. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  t 8th  century,  the  daily  pay  of 
a  labourer  was  from  i4d.  to  iSd.  in  the  countrv,  and  from 
2s.  to  2s,  6d.  in  the  metropolis  ;  while  the  price  of  wheat 
was  48s.  per  quarter. — We  forbear  to  Rate  the  average  pay 
of  labour  during  the  late  exorbitant  prices  of  grain,  and  every 
other  article  of  food  ;  when  all  proportion  between  merit  and 
reward  appeared  to  have  been  fufpended. 

The  payment  of  daily  wages,  however,  ferves  but  imper¬ 
fectly  to  afcertain  the  real  price  of  labour,  as  a  conliderable 
portion  of  work  is  performed  by  the  piece  ;  fo  that  a  labourer 
in  general  earns  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  day  more  than  by  the 
common  pay.  For,  without  this,  or  fome  limilar  method, 
the  reward  of  labour  would  be  inadequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  thofe  numerous  perfons  who  poffefs  no  other  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  infirm  wives,  or  helplefs  children.  And  we 
conceive,  that  if  their  wages  could  be  fo  regulated  as  to  rife 
and  fall  with  the  price  of  wheat,  considerable  benefit  would 
thus  relult  to  fociety. 

The  rapid  increafe  of  poor-rates  throughout  the  kingdom 
can  be  attributed  only  to  the  low  and  infutficient  recompence 
of  labour,  in  confequence  of  which  the  poor  are  obliged  to 
refort  to  the  parifh  for  relief.  Indeed,  when  the  average 
price  of  wheat  for  the  laft  ten  years  is  confidered,  we  prefume 
.not  tb  exceed  the  limits  of  moderation  in  faying,  that  no 
country  labourer,  in  the  full  poffeffion  of  his  health  and- 
ftrength,  ought  to  be  paid  lefs  than  fhe  value  of  a  half-peck  loaf 
per  day,  according  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  a  proportion- 
able  lum  by  piece-work.  In  populous  towns,  however,  an 
addition  of  twenty  per  cent,  fhould  be  allowed,  if  vege¬ 
tables  and  butchers’  meat  are  fold  at  the  prefent  unreafonable 
prices. 

The  curious  and  philanthropic  reader,  who  feels  an  inlereft 


in  .this  popular  enquiry,  will  be  fully  gratified  by  a  perufal  of 
Mr.  Davies's  “  Cafe  of  Labourers  in  Hufbar.dry  fluted  and 
confidered.  See.”  and  Sir  F.  M.  Eden’s  “  State  of  the  Poor, 
See."  in  which  the  fituation  of  the  labouring  claffes  is  clearly- 
developed. 

By  the  2d  and  3d  Edw.  VI.  c.  1  £,  all  labourers  who  com¬ 
bine  orconlpire  together  concerning  their  work  or  wages,  in¬ 
cur  a  penalty  of  iol.  for  the  firft  offence,  which  fum  is  doubled 
in  cafe  of  repetition  ;  and  if  the  money  be  not  paid,  they  are- 
to  be  fet  in  the  pillory.  Juftices  of  the  peace,  and  the  Rewards 
of  courts  leet,  Se c.  are  iikewife  empowered  by  the  4th  Edw, 
IV.  c.  1,  to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  relative  to  the 
non-payment  of  labourers’  wages  ;  which,  by  the  Rat.  5  Elis, 
c.  4,  are  to  be  annually  fettled  for  every  county  by  the 
fheriffs  and  juRices  of  the  peace,  in  every  Eafler  fellion,  and 
in  corporations,  by  the  chief  magiRrates,  under  certain  pa- 
nalties  in  cafe  of  neglect.  And  fuch  allize,  when  made, 
is  oidered  by  the  1  Jac,  I.  c  6.  to  be  proclaimed. 

Befides  thefe  laws  in  behalf  of  the  labouring  claffes,  others 
have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer.  Thus,  by 
the  flat.  4  Ehz.  all  perfons  who  are  fit  for  labour  are  com¬ 
pellable  to  lerve  by  the  day  during  the  feal'on  of  making  hay 
and  the  corn-harvefl ;  but  thofe  labourers  who  have  obtained 
proper  teflimonials,  are  permitted  to  go  into  other  counties. 
It  is  further  provided,  that  fuch  labourers,  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  September,  ought  to  work  from 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  feven  or  eight  at  night,  being 
allowed  two  hours  for  breakfafl  and  dinner,  and  half  an  hour 
for  repofe  during  the  three  hottefl  months  4  in  the  other  fix 
months  of  the  year  they  are  obliged  to  work  from  twilight  to- 
twilight,  excepting  one  hour  and  a  half  for  breakfafl  and' 
dinner,  on  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  one  penny  (at  prelent  it 
fliould  be  two  pence)  for  every  hour’s  abfence. 

An  excellent  mode  of  encouraging  labour  amongfl  the 
poor,  is  the  difltibution  of  bounties  on  their  earnings.  The 
following  account  of  a  plan  for  allowing  the  poor  a  bounty  on 
their  work,  by  Thomas  Hall,  efq.  is  publiflied  by  the  Society 
for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

“  In  my  neighbourhood,  in  Hampfliire,”  fays  Mr.  Half, 
“  there  has  been  for  near  twenty  years  back,  a  bounty  al¬ 
lowed  the  poor  on  their  work ;  which  has  been  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  very  good  effects  in  the  increafe  of  induflry.  In  this  way 
the  fum  of  3s.  a-week,  thus  difpenled  by  the  overleers  in  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  the  induflry  of  a  family  of  fix  per¬ 
fons,  has,  as  a  bounty  on  work,  eventually  produced  them  the 
comfortable  income  of  9s.  a-week  ;  whereas,  in  the  common 
mode,  3s.  a-week  would  have  gone  but  a  very  little  way  to 
their  maintenance.  By  the  advice  of  a  manufacturer,  the 
bounty  is  now  proportioned  to  each  Ihilling  earned  ;  lo  as  to 
apply  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  as  well  as  to  the  quantity." 
•  Observations. — It  is  prefumed  that  in  this  manner 
great  part  of  the  able-bodied  poor  might  be  fupported  at  half 
the  expence  that  is  now  incurred  on  their  account ;  and  that 
better  order  and  regularity  would  be  kept  up  among  them, 
and  the  national  flock  of  induflry  increafed.  The  plan  i$ 
iimple  and  eafy  in  its  execution  ;  and  the  meaneft  cottage 
may,  by  the  bounty  propofed,  become  a  working  houfe  fo£ 
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#ne  family,  fo  long  as  it  is  wanted. — We  cannot  help  making 
gn  obfervation,  connected  with  this  fubjcct,  as  it  relates  to  in- 
duftry  and  the  encouragement  of  it,  that  if  parith  certificates 
were  granted  for  a  limited  period,  as  for  two  or  more  years, 
there  would  be  eight  or  ten  granted  under  fuch  a  limitation 
for  one  that  is  granted  in  the  prefent  mode;  and  thereby  the 
number  of  indut'trious  people  in  the  nation  would  be  much  in- 
creafeci,  it  being  found  that  certificated  labourers  are  in  general 
more  active  and  induftrious  than  fettled  inhabitants,  retident 
in  their  own  parifhes.  See  the  articles.  Charity,  House  of 
Industry,  Poor,  &c. 

LABOTJRD,  *a  late  territory  of  France,  part  of  that  of 
Bafques.  It  abounds  in  fruit,  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
be  the  firft  that  went  to  fifh  for  whales.  It  is  now  included  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 

LACK,  or  Bischof’s-lack,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Car- 
Uiola.  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  iron,  fteel,  quickfilver,  and 
corn;  and  a  large  quantity  of  linen  is  lent  hence  to  Fiume 
and  Tried.  It  is  26  miles  weft  by  north  of  Laubach,  and  35 
north  of  Tried.  Long.  14  7.  E.  Lat.  4b.  31.  N. 

LADOGA,  a  lake  in  RutTia,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland 
and  the  lake  of  Onega.  It  is  150  milys  long  and  90  broad, 
and  edeemCd  to  be  the  larged  lake  in  Europe.  Among  the 
fifh  with  which  it  abounds  are  feals.  It  is  full  of  qmcklands, 
which,  being  moved  from  place  to  place  by  the  frequent 
dorms,  caufe  feveral  delves  which  often  prove  fatal  to  the 
llat-botfomed  vtlfels  <>f  the  Ruffians.  This  induced  Peter  the 
.Great  to  cut  a  canal  67  miles  in  length,  from  the  S  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  oi  this  lake  to  the  river  Neva,  by  which  it  has  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  gulf  oi  Finland. 

LAGMASCO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  24  miles  fouth  of 
Turin. 

LAHN,  a  river  of  Germany  which  rifes  in  Heffe  Call'd, 
and  (lowing  by  Marpurg,  Wetzlar,  and  Nallau,  falls  into  the 
Rhine,  above  Coblentz. 

LAHORE,  a  province  of  Hindoodan  Proper,  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  Candahar,  on  the  north  by  Cafhmere,  on  the  eaft 
by  Sirinagur  and  Delhi,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Moultan.  It  is 
often  called  Panjab,  or  the  country  of  Five  Rivers.  It  is  very 
extenfive  and  remarkably  fertile  ;  affording,  in  addition  to  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  wine,  fugar,  and  cotton  Wor  d.  In  the 
tract  between  the  Indus  and  the  Chelun  are  fait  mines,  won¬ 
derfully  productive,  and  affording  fragments  of  rock  fait,  hard 
enough  to  be  formed  into  vellels,  Ac. 

LAHR,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Munftcr, 
12  miles  N.W.  of  M under. 

La  hr,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Naffau- 
Saarhiuck  Ufingen,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Stralburg,  and  19  N. 
of  Friburg. 

LAIXO,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Calabria  Citeriore,  near  a 
river  of  the  fame  name.  Long.  16.  1 1.  E.  Lat.  31.25  N„ 

LAjUGN,  a  town  of  Peifia,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
zanderan,  near  the  coalt  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  20  miles  E.  of 
Refit  t. 

LAI-TCLIEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Chang-tong,  with  a  convenient  harbour  on  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Its  jurifdiction  contains  two  cities  of  the  firft,  and  five  of  the 
third  dais. 

I.ALAND,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic,  ly¬ 
ing  fouth  of  Zealand,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow 
channel-.  It  is  fertile  in  corn,  with  which  it  fupplies  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Naxkow  is  the  capital. 

LALANG,  an  ifiand  near  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra,  in  the  ltraits  of  Malacca.  Long.  99.  20.  E.  Lat. 
1.45.  N. 

LAMA  (Ewcyc/.),  The.  following  curious ’account  of  the 
Ceremonies  employed  at  the  burning  vj  the  body  of  «  deceafed 


Lama,  among  the  Calmuc  Tartars,  which  never  before  ap¬ 
peared  in  Englifn,  was  written  by  Mr.  Nitfchmann,  who 
attended  Prolefior  Pallas,  of  Peterlburgh,  during  his  travels 
through  the  Ruffian  empire,  as  draftfman  ;  and-who  made  a 
drawing  on  the  fpot,  from  which  the  engraving  (lee  PI.  36.), 
reprefen  ting  the  chief  part  of  the  feene,  was  executed. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  chief  lama  of  the  Derbet  horde  of 
the  Calmucs,  on  the  Wolga,  named  Abagai,  died  at  his  re- 
fidence  not  far  from  Sarepta,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  tedious  illnefs.  When  this  event  was  made 
known,  ail  the  Labans,  or  Gellongs,  that  is,  priefts,  then  pre¬ 
fent,  affembled  to  deliberate  how  they  fnould  difpofe  of  the 
body,  according  to  the  rules  preferibed  in  their  facred  books} 
and  an  account  of  this  remarkable  death  was  immediately 
tranfmitted  to  the  prinpe  of  the  horde,  Zebek  Ubufchi,  and 
to  Jiis  minifters.  He  was  vifited  alfo  by  all  the  priefts,  who 
requefted  that  he  would  order  the  one  next  in  rank  to  the  de- 
ceafed  to  repair  to  his  lste  refidence,  for  the  purpofe  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  execution  the  command  of  the  facred  books.  This 
office  fell  to  the  lot  of  Samptan,  orDajantftii  lamav  who  had 
received  the  latter  title  of  honour  on  account  of  his  having 
lived  in  a  monaftary,  or  hermitage,  till  he  had  attained  to  that 
rank.  Early  in  the  morning,  next  day-,  he  fet  out  for  Sarepta 
with  a  numerous  train  of  priefts,  as  the  intended  fucceffor  of 
the  deceafed  lama. 

As  on  l'ueh  occafions  each  prieft'  receives  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  property-  left  by  the  deceafed  lama,  the  number  af- 
lembled  was  exceedingly  great ;  fo  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
day  and  a  half,  above  feventy  gellongs,  and  many  others  of 
inferior  rank,  were  collected.  For  thofe  of  the  higheft-rank  a 
lufficient  number  of  horfes,  partly-  faddled  and  partly  un- 
faddled,  were  provided  and  diftributed  among  them  according 
to  their  dignity.  There  was  alfo  plenty  of  fheep  and  other 
animals,  intended  to  be  killed  for  food.  TheDajantfhi  lama 
then  called  the  priefts  together  to  regulate  the  funeral  cere¬ 
monies.  For  that  purpofe  the  facred  books,  which  had  till 
that  period  been  kept  clofely  ibnt  up,  were  produced  ;  and 
after  all  the  circumftances-  attending  the  lama’s  death,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  time,  had  been  compared  with  the  rules  in. 
thefe  books,  it  was  concluded  that  the  body  fliould  be  burnt. 

The  place  appointed. by.  the  new  lama  for  performing  the 
ceremony  was  the  Moo^Chammur,  or  fummit  of  a  fandy.hill, 
near  Sarepta  ;  from  which  the  hut  of  the  deceafed,  where 
ftrict  guard  was  kept  to  prevent  any  one  from  approaching  it, 
was  diftant  only  a  few  hundred  paces.  The  foundation  of  a 
furnace  was  then  accurately  meaiure.d  out  by  the  lama  him- 
felf ;  and  the  earth  was  dug  up  with  great  care  and  folemnity 
by  the  gellongs  and  priefts ;  for  no  perfbn  of  any  other  condi¬ 
tion  durft  put  a  hand  to  the  work.  During  this  labour  the 
lama,  accompanied  by  the  molt  diftinguilhed  of  the  priefts, 
returned  to  the  habitation  of  the  deceafed,  where  they  fat. 
down  in  a  circle,  and  prayed  from  books  with  great  earneft- 
nel's  and  fervour.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  de¬ 
ceafed  was  ft  ripped  of  his  ufual  clothing,  and  his  yellow  orna¬ 
ments,  jamdn  chubzufum ,  were  put  upon  the  body  ;  together 
with  a  yellow  lackered  five-pointed  crown,  called  volLmala - 
chai.  His  throne,  on  which  he  had  breathed  his  laft,  with  a 
devout  benevolent  afpedt,  fitting  crofs-legged,  with  his  hands- 
folded,  was  railed  up,  and  after  his  wide  yellow  drefs  had  been 
fpread  out  around  it,  he  was  fuffered  to  remain  in  that  ftate. 
The  entrance  of  the  habitation  was  covered  by  a  particular 
kind  of  curtain,  and  guards  were  placed  on  each  fide  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  common  people  from  looking  in  when  the  priefts 
entered  or  went  out. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prayers  were  continued  at  intervals  3. 
and,  on  a  certain  fignal  being  given,  the  people  aftembkd 
without  were  l'ufferetl  to  go  in  one  by  one,  uncovered,  in  or* 
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•  t3er  that  they  might  pay  their  laft  refpeets  {<5  the  deceafed, 
by  kneeling  and  touching  his  yellow  robe  with  their  fore¬ 
heads.  As  the  number  collected  was,  however,  too  great, 
the  new  lama  at  length  went  out,  and  heftowed  his  benedic¬ 
tion  on  all  tbofe  within  his  reach,  by  laying  his  rolary  ( erken) 
on  their  heads  ;  but  as  the~throng  around  him  increafed  more 
and  more,  he  diftributed  a  general  benediction  among  the 
whole  multitude,  by  waving  the  rofarv,  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  pray  with  deep  fishing  and  fobbing.  Such  of  the 
people  as  had  not  obtained  the  lama’s  benediction,  fhewed 
their  refpect  and  veneration  by  walking  round  the  hut  of  their 
deceafed,  and  as  it  were  deified  lama  ;  and  counting  their 
beads  amidft  continual  fighs,  while  they  repeated  by  way  of 
prayer,  the  monofyllables  om  ma  id  put  me  change  and  every 
now  and  then,  in  going  round,  threw  themfelves  down, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  earth,  before  the  door  of  the 
hut. 

After  fome  time  two  fingular  figures,  made  of  dough, 
were  brought  out  from  the  hut,  on  wooden  trenchers,  and 
borne  towards  the  place  deftined  for  the  furnace.  They  had 
each  two  legs  and  two  arms ;  but,  in  other  refpe&s,  they  bore 
a  greater  refemblance  to  devils  than  to  men. 

While  prayers  were  performing  in  the  hut  of  the  deceafed, 
the  reft  of  the  .priefts  fat  together  in  circles,  difperfed  here  and 
there,  filled  with  confternation,  and  viewing  attentively  what 
was  going  on.  A  deputation,  appointed  by  the  new  lama, 
made  a  diftribucion  to  the  priefts,  according  to  their  rank,  of 
the  cattle  and  other  property  left  by  the  deceafed ;  and,'  by 
command  of  the  prince,  fix  hundred  rubles,  in  ready  money, 
were  colle&ed  from  the  horde,  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  fu- 

•  neral,  and  to  be  divided  among  the  priefts. 

The  four  ftdes  of  the  foundation,  dug  for  the  furnace,  in 
which  the  Tody  was  to  be  burnt,  were  directed  towards  the 
four  cardinal  points.  On  the  north,  fouth,  and  eaft  fides, 
large  fire  holes  were  dug,  and  covered  towards  the  fide  of  the 
furnace  with  earth,  that  the  wood  might  lie  under  the  co¬ 
vering,  and  not  within  the  furnace  itfelf,  to  prevent  any  of 
the  afhes  of  the  wood  from  being  mixed  with  the  allies  of  the 
body.  The  bottom  was  then  conftru&ed  of  tiles,  which  had 
been  conveyed  on  horfeback  by  gellongs  from  the  di  fiance  of 
fome  werfis;  and,  inftead  of  lime,  clay  was  emploved  to  ce¬ 
ment  them.  When  the  furnace  was  raifed  about  a  foot  above 
the  earth,  a  large  iron  tripod,  made  for  the  purpofe,  was  fixed 
in  the  'middle  of  it,  and  one  of  the  gellongs  immediately 
placed  himlelf  in  the  furnace,  crofs-legged,  on  the 'tripod,  in 
order  to  try  whether  it  would  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe. 
A  kind  of  hut  was  then  erected  around  the  furnace  with  poles, 
which  were  covered  up  to  the  top  with  pieces  of  old  felt. 
This  hut  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height  5  and  at 
the  top  was  a  large  opening,  to  afford  a  paflage  to  the  flame 
-and  the  fmoke. 

All  the  priefts  who  were  prefent,  after  viewing  the  fur¬ 
nace,  went  in  procetlion,  accompanied  by  the  new  lama,  to 
the  habitation  of  the  deceafed,  where  the  fifteen  priefts  who 
were  to  officiate  put  on  the  drefs  peculiar  to  their  office.  This 
drefs  con  fitted,  firft,  of  a  fort  of  flfirt,  called  bit fekein  mujak, 
which  the  priefts  life  inftead  of  breeches  and  ftockings.  It  is 
worn  next  the  {kin,  and  is  gathered  in  plaits,  and  fattened 
round  the  middle  by  means  of  a  broad  girdle.  Over  this  was 
put  t hejeh  ibi  chubz.it/vn ,  which  is  a  (liort  red  flfirt  without 
ffeeves,  and  open  at  the  breaft  ;  alfo  the  gika  indjak,  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  placed  around  the  body  in  folds  aoove  the  firft 
fhort  majak,  and  fattened  by  means  of  a  red  fafli  ;  the  le- 
cond  mujak  muft  hang  down  almolt  to  the  heels.  The  chief 
lama  alone  had  a  jamuhn  chubzufun,  or  red  flfirt,  with  fhort 
{leaves,  which  was  fattened  by  means  of  a  broad  yellow  rnrdle, 
in  the  laft  place  all  of  them  had  a  tjehogi  chubzujun ,  or  large 


fquare  piece  of  filk,  which,  except  a  border  two  (pans  !n 
breadth,  confided  of  red  and  yellow  patches,  four  inches 
fquare,  difpofed  chequer-wife.'  Some,  however,  had  this 
piece  of  filk  entirely  yellow.  It  was  thrown  over  the  fhoul- 
as  teach  the  ground  behind  ;  and  the  two  corners 
of  it  before  were  fattened  over  each  other  on  the  breaft.  The 
aims,  head,  and  legs,  during  the  ceremony,  were  bare;  and 
each  h«.d  wound  his  rotary  around  his  arm;  all  which  gave 
them  a  very  terrible-appearance. 

After  they  had  put  on  their  drefs,  a  certain  kind  of  veflel, 
called  ci du,  tharafeh,  was  brought  forth,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bakjjci,  or  inftruct.vng  prieft,  who  walked  next 
to  the  tama  ;  and  who,  inftead  of  the  variegated  piece  of 
filk,  had  one  entirely  red.  Another  fmall  metal  veffel,  of 
coftly  workrnanfhip,  containing  facred  water,  mixed  with 
ipiees  and  fugar,  and  ornamented  at  top  with  a  very  beauti- 
iul  peacock’s  feather,  was  delivered  to  the  lama,  and  borne  by 
him  at  the  "head  of  the  procetfion.  Eight  of  the  gellongs, 
dreflfed  as  above  deferibed,  fupported  the  bier,  and  the  other 
five  had  in  their  hand  each  a  bell.  The  habitation  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  was  torn  open  behind  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and 
the  body,  after  the  large  yellow  filk  cloth  fufpended.from  its 
flioulders  had  been  thrown  entirely  over  it,  and  the  hi°ft- 
fpiked  crown  had  been  put  on  its  head,  was  taken  out,  and 
placed,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  on  a  bier  made  for  the  purpofe. 
The  bier  was  borne  by  the  eight  gellongs,  and  the  proceftion 
moved  towards  the  furnace  in  the  following  order  :  firft,  the 
lama,  then  the  bakfehi,  after  him  the  dead  body,  then  the 
five  gellongs  with  their  bells,  and,  in  the  laft  place,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  mufic  and  the  people.  During  the  procef- 
fion  the  lama,  every  now  and  then,  dipped  the  peacock’s 
feather  in  the  facred  water,  and  fprinkled  it  every-where 
around  him. 

The  inftruments  of  mufic,  befides  the  bells,  were"  three 
long  copper  trumpets,  which  emitted,  at  moft,  two  or  three 
bafs  notes,  and  which  followed  behind.  They  were  full  three 
yards  in  length,  and  therefore  were  fufpended  by  rings  to  two 
poles,  and,  in  that  manner,  carried  by  two  men.  There  were 
alfo  four  drums  fufpended  from  a  pole  ;  and  two  muficians, 
with  brafs  cymbals,  which  were  beat  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Turkifh. 

d  he  people,  who  had  aflembled  in  crowds  on  all  fides,  were 
kept  ,  off  by  priefts  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  armed 
with  ftrohg  cudgels.  As  loon  as  the  procefiion  reached  the 
furnace,  the  muficians  placed  themfelves  in  a  femicircle  be¬ 
fore  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  and  made  a  loud  noife.  with  their 
inftruments.  The  body  of  the  deceafed  lama  was  then  car¬ 
ried  with  great  fpeed  into  the  hut,  and  placed  on  the  tripod, 
after  the  crown  and  yellow  covering  had  been  taken  from  it. 
Both  thefe  articles  were  afterwards  conveyed  back,  with  the 
fame  proceftion  and  mufic,  to  the  habitation  of  the  new  lama. 
The  next  operation  was  to  complete  the  eonftru&ion  of  the 
furnace,  which  was  done  with  great  privacy.  Two  pieces  of 
iron  were  put  round  the  neck  of  the  deceafed,  projecting  fo 
far  on  each  fide,  that  the  ends  of  them-couid  be  built  into 
the  wail.  Thefe  ferved  to  keep  the  body  upright  in  the  midft 
of  the  fire.  The  top  of  the  furnace  was  arched  in  a  doping 
manner  over  the  head  of  the  dead  body ;  and  on  the  weft  fide, 
where  there  were  no  fire-holes,  a  fquare  opening  was  left  at 
top,  through  which,  while  the  body  was  in  a  ftate  of  com- 
buftion,  tallow  and  other  inflammable  fubftances  were  poured. 
The  wood  deftined  for  fuel  was  all  cut  exactly  of  the  length  of 
the  fire-holes,  and  a  great  quantity  of  butter,  incenfe  and 
refin,  was  intermixed  with  it.  Near  the  furnace  was  placed 
a  kettle,  in  which  the  butter  was  melted  with  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  :  and  on  both  fides  of  the  furnace  there  were  fmall 
altars,  covered,  as  ufual,  with  facred  veffels  and  lamps.  A 
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rtlagnificent  throne  was  prepared  on  the  weft  tide  for  the  offi¬ 
ciating  lama ;  arid,  when  every  thing  was  ready,  the  lama 
put  on  the  yellow  wrapper  of  the  deceafed,  placed  his  crown 
on  his  head,  and  fcated  himfelf  on  the  throne.  The  gel- 
longs,  who  had  laid  afide  their  facerdotal  habits,  and  affirmed 
their  ufnal  drels,  fat  down  in  a  circle  around  him.  Each  had 
a  bell  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  book  lying  before  him,  on  his 
knees  ;  and  on  a  fignal  given  by  the  lama,  the  fmall  lamps  on 
the  altar,  and  the  wood  in  the  three  fire-holes  of  the  furnace, 
were  immediately  lighted.  The  two  figures  of  dough  already 
mentioned  appeared  alio  on  one  of  the  altars.  The  fire  was 
lighted  about  feven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  amidft  prayers, 
finging,  and  the  noife  of  bells  and  mufical  inftruments,  which 
was  fometimes  interrupted  by  converfation  between  the  lama 
and  the  bakfirhi,  refpcCHng  feme  pafifages  of  the  lacred  books. 
The  priefts  who  kept  guard  were,  in  the  mean  time,  ftriCtly 
forbidden  to  fuffer  any  perfon  to  peep  in  through  the  holes  in 
the  tent.  Wood  was  continually  thruft  into  the  fire-holes  ; 
and  the  lama,  by  means  of  a  ladle  with  a  long  handle,  fur- 
nilhed  at  the  fore  part  with  fmall  fpouts,  poured  fome  of  the 
greafe  which  ftood  near  him  through  the  aperture  upon  the 
body,  by  which  means  the  fire  was  fo  (Lengthened,  that  the 
flames  rofe  in  a  continued  column  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
©r  twenty  feet  above  the  furnace.  It  was  found  necelfary, 
therefore,  to  enlarge  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  tent,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  deltroyed.  The  gellongs  alfo,  were 
foon  obliged  to  (land  fo  far  back,  that  every  thing  which  took 
place  within  the  tent,  or  hut,  could  be  plainly  feen.  At  cer¬ 
tain  times  the  lama  threw  the  bark  of  trees,  daubed  over 
with  refin,  and  pieces  of  confecrated  white  filk,  into  the  fop 
of  the  furnacej  and  as  he  was  expofed  to  great  hc-at  by  fund¬ 
ing  fo  near  it  to  pour  the  fat  over  the  body,  a  fereen  was  held 
conftantly  before  his  face  by  one  of  the  gellongs,  which  fe- 
cured  him  from  the  flames,  but  permitted  him  to  fee  the 
aperture  in  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  prayers  offered 
up  in  the  Tangut  language,  while  the  body  was  burning,  be¬ 
came  always  longer,  and  were  uttered  with  a  louder  tone  of 
voice.  They  were  intermixed  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
clapping  of  hands,  fnapping  of  fingers,  thrufling  the  fingers 
through  each  other,  and  then  drawing  them  back,  great 
contortion  of  the  eyes  and  face,  and  various  movements  of 
the  head. 

This  formidable  fire  was  kept  up  for  three  hours,  after 
which  the  furnace  was  fuffered  to  ffand  fome  hours  to  cool. 
One  can  fcarcely  believe  with  what  ltrength  the  fire  was  main¬ 
tained  by  the  air  which  palled  through  the  furnace  ;  and  the 
different  aromatic  fubftances  which  were  thrown  into  it  pre¬ 
vented  any  difagreeable  effeft  from  the  fmoke,  or  the  fmell 
of  the  body.  Next  morning,  when  the  furnace  had  cooled, 
it  was  opened  with  great  fecrecy,  under  cover  of  the  tent, 
and  the  body,  fimvelled  like  a  mummy,  being  taken  out,  was 
divided  in  portions  among  the  priefts.  Some  of  the  poor 
people  alfo,  who  were  able  to  force  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  obtained  fmall  bits  of  the  little  which  was  left.  This 
burnt  fubftmee  of  the  lama's  body  ( lamain-djhrnderj  is  confi- 
dered  by  the  fuperftit ions  people,  as  a  facrcd  medicine}  and 
it  may  therefore  be  laid,  that  the  lama  is  gradually  confumed 
by  his  own  worfhippers. 

This  mode  of  burning  the  body  produces  fcarcely  any 
afhes,  as  the  (kin,  fk  (h,  and  bones,  are  fo  baked,  by  conti¬ 
nually  pouring  fat  over  it,  that  the  whole  mafs  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  eir.der,  and  is  equally  friable.  The  few  allies, 
however,  which  remain,  are  carefully  lcraped,  together  with 
tfie  afhes  in  the  fire-holes,  and  are  preferved  by  the  priefts. 
After  the  furnace  was  opened,  it  was  entirely  rafed  to  the 
foundation,  and  not  a  fingle  ftone  of  it  left.  All  the  mate¬ 
rials  were  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Wolga, 
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where  the  horde  at  that  time  redded.  All  the  four  corners 
of  the  fpot  where  the  furnace  had  ftood,  high  flags  ( mani ) 
were  erected  ;  anti  at  the  end  of  lome  weeks,  when  the  horde 
returned  to  the  diftriet  of  Sarepta,  a  fmall  ftone  chapel  was 
conftrwffed  in  the  middle  of  the  four  flags,  and  filled  in  the 
infide  with  inferiptions,  images,  rags  of  old  clothes,  and  the 
like,  and  furrounded  by  a  ditch.  This  former!  the  conclufion 
of  the  whole  ceremony. 

LAMB  ALE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coaft.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  late  duchy  of  Pen- 
thievre,  and  gave  the  title  of  princefs  to  the  unfortunate  lady 
who  was  maflacred  at  Paris,  in  1792,  for  her  inviolable  at¬ 
tachment  to  her  unhappy  miftrefs,  the  late  queen  of  France. 
Lambale  has  a  good  trade  in  cattle,  linen,  and  parchment, 
and  is  37  miles  N.W.  of  Rennes.  Long.  2.  21.  W.  Lac. 48. 
27.  N. 

LAMBESC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  nine  miles  N.  of  Aix.  Long.  c.  31.  E. 
Lat.  43.  40.  N. 

LAMBETH,  a  village  in  Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  oppofite 
Weltminfter.  Here  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  has  an  an¬ 
cient  palace.  By  the  vaft  inereale  of  buildings,  Lambeth  is 
now  joined  to  the  metropolis,  in  a  direction  to  each  of  the 
three  bridges.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  artificial  ftone,  which 
anlwers  every  purpofe  of  ftone  carving,  and  extends,  not  only 
to  fiatues  from  the  fineft  models,  but  to  every  kind  of  archi¬ 
tectural  ornaments.  Here  likewife  are  extenfive  works  for 
vinegar  and  home-made  wine,  a  patent  fiiot  manufactory, 
and  numerous  timber  yards,  fupplied  with  almoft  incredible 
ftoreif  of  foreign  timber. 

LAMBOKN,  a  town  in  Berks,  with  a  market  on  Fri¬ 
day}  leated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  feven  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Hungerford,  and  63  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  26. 
W.  Lat.  51.30.  N. 

LAMEGO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  with  a  bifhop’g 
fee,  and  a  (trong  citadel.  It  contains  two  cathedral  churches, 
an  hofpital,  four  convents,  and  about  4500  inhabitants.  In 
this  town  the  ftates  affembled  to  confirm  the  election  of  Al- 
fonfo  Henriquez,  the  firft  king  of  Portugal,  and  enaCted  the 
fundamental  laws,  now  forgotten.  It  is  50  miles  N.  of  Lil- 
bon.  Long.  7.  30.  W.  Lat.  41.  12.  N. 

LAMLASH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifle  of  Arran,  fituate  on  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  and 
which,  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  forms  the  fafeft  harbour  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  with  depth  of  water  for  the  largeft  (hips. 

LAMMERMUIR,  a  mountainous  ridge  in  Scotland,  which 
divides  the  county  of  Berwick  from  that  of  Haddington  for 
above  twenty  miles.  Thefe  mountains  are  bleak  and  barren, 
affording  but  fcanty  pafture  for  fheep.  Scoutra  Hill  Js  the  moftr 
elevated  of  this  ridge. 

LAMO,  a  kingdom  and  ifland  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Melinda,  between  the  ifland  of  Pate  and  Cape  Formofa.  Its 
capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  well  fortified.  The  king  and 
government  being  Mahometans,  are  frequently  at  war  with 
the  reft  of. the  inhabitants,  who  are  pagans.  In  1589,  the 
king  of  this  ifland,  being  accufed  by  the  Portuguefe  of  having 
betrayed  the  governor  of  the  coaft,  was  feized  with  four  of 
his  (ubjeCts,  in  his  own  capital,  and  carried  to  Pate,  where 
they  were  publicly  executed,  in  the  pretence  of  the  king  of 
that  ifland,  and  of  feveral  kings  of  the  neighbouring  illands} 
ever  fince  which,  Lamo  has  been  tributary  to  the  Portu¬ 
guefe. 

LAMPEDOSA,  a  defert  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Tunis, 
12  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  50  miles  from  Tunis,  and 
1 12  from  Malta}  and  has  a  good  harbour,  where  (hips  water. 
Long.  II.  O.  E.  Lat.  36.  10.  N. 

LAMPSACO,  an  ancient  town  of  Natolia,  with  a  Greek 
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archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  now.  an  inconfiderable  place,  feated  on 
the  lea  of  Marmora,  fix  miles  from  the  Dardanelles.  Long. 
27.  20.  E.  Lat,  40.  12.  N. 

’  LAMPSPRINGE,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
bifliopric  of  Hilderlheim,  fituate  at  the  fource  of  a  fmall  river, 
called  Laine,  1  7  miles  fouth  of  Hilderlheim. 

LANCASTER,  a  town  of  Pennlylvania,  41  miles  long  and 
40  broad.  In  179c,  it  contained  36,147  inhabitants. 

Lancaster, ’the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fanmname,  in 
Pennfylvanra.  Betides  its  churches,  and  other  public  buildings, 
it  contains  a  college  founded  in  1787,  and  named  Franklin 
.  college,  after  the  late  Dr.  Franklin.  It  is  a  place  of  confider- 
able  trade,  feated  on  the  Coneftogo  Creek,  near  the  river  Suf- 
quehannah,  66  miles  W.  byN.  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  76. 
17.  W.  Lat.  40.  2.  N. 

LAND  ( Fjicycl.)  The  following  account  of  “  A  Method  of 
gaining  Land  from  the  Sea,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bate  Dudley, 
of  Bradwell  Lodge,  in  the  panlh  of  Tillingham,  is  inferted 
in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce;  who  conferred  on  the 
ingenious  and  enterprifing  writer  their  gold  metal. 

“  A  traft  of  land,”  fays  Mr.  Dudley,  “  which  I  inclofed 
on  the  fame  line  of  coaft  within  this  parifli  about  eleven  years 
ao-o,  being  already  under  a  profitable  courle  of  tillage,  I  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  prefe’nt  inclolure  as  a  lelfee  of  the 
colleo-iate  eftate  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  front  line  of  embankment 
againft  the  fea  is  nearly  one  mile  in  length,  and,  with  the  re¬ 
turning  banks  on  each  wing  to  the  old  wall,  forms  an  inclo- 
fure  of  contents;  as  exprelfed  in  the  certificate  already  in  your 
pofleffion.  The  whole  of  the  embankment  is  compofed  of 
earth  alone,  borrowed  from  the  irregular  falting  land  in  the 
front,  called  chatts,  and  taken  at  the  limited  diftance  of 
twelve  feet  from  the  bafe  of  the  new  work,  to  leave  a  fuffi- 
cient  foreland  for  its  protection.  I  found,  from  experience, 
in  my  former  embankment,  that  I  had  not  given  it  a  fufficient 
angular  declenfion  in  front,  for  an  eafy  afeent  and  defeent  of 
the  waves.  This  error  was  therefore  corrected  in  the  laft 
work.  I  began  it  on  a  bafe  of  thirty-two  feet,  and  wrought  it 
to  the  height  of  feven  feet,  leaving  it  a  plane  of  five  feet  on 
the  top,  and  making  the  land-fide  of  the  embankment  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  the  fecurity  of  the  bafe  would  allow. 

“  Within,  on  the  land  fide,  is  cut  a  ditch,  twelve  feet  wide, 
five  feet  deep,  and  four  feet  at  bottom  ;  the  earth  from  which 
was  thrown  into  the  mound.  My  former  fea-embankment, 
in  Bradwell  parifh,  had  nearly  given  way  to  the  great  inun¬ 
dating  lide  of  February,  1792.,  from  this  ereftion  of  new  earth 
being  made  on  the  furfaeg.  To  guard  againlt  fimilar  danger 
in  the  prefent  work,  a  fpit-deep  trench,  fix  feet  wide,  was 
previoufly  cut  along  the  centre  of  the  whole  line,  on  which 
the  mound  was  to  reft  ;  this,  by  admitting  the  new  earth  int.o 
an  incorporative  adhefion  with  the  bafe  foil,  renders  a  future 
feparatiois  almoft  impoftible.  Before  this,  the  main  rills  had 
been  filled  and  rammed,  to  give  thefe  parts  equal  folidity  with 
the  reft. 

“  The  whole  operation  was  performed  by  a  gang  of  twelve 
fea-wallers,  with  barrows  and  planks  only,  at  tl.  10s.  the 
marlh-rod,  of  twenty  feet,  and  perfectly  inclofed  in  feven 
months :  but  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  foil,  compofed  of 
•  rich  vegetable  matter,  is  without  one  particle  of  ftone  or 
gravel,  and  cuts  with  iron-edged  fcoop-tools,  fo  as  to  load  the 
barrows  with  great  facility.  At  each  end  of  the  front  line 
is  laid  an  out-fall  gutter,  pr  fiuice,  through  the  whole  era- 
N  bankment,  five  feet  in  width,  by  three  feet  deep,  clear  in  the 
run  ;  and  another  of  fmallc-r  dimenfions  in  the  centre,  for  dif- 
charging  the  land- waters  freely  to  fea.  The  conftruftion  of 
tbefe  aquedufts  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  delcrip- 
tion  here;  probably,  however,  the  little  addition  given  to' 
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thofe  erefted  on  this  oceafion  may  be  found  of  fome  ufe.  Ob« 
ferving  it  often  happen,  that,  either  from  accident  or  defign, 
the  outward  lid  of  the  fea-ftuices  remained  open,  and  admit¬ 
ted  the  tide  to  the  great  injury  of  the  frefh  waters  within  the 
marfhes,  I  introduced  here  a  light  fly-lid  within  the  centre  of 
each  fluice,  which  is  out  of  reach,  and  yields  to  the  flighted: 
preflure  of  the  water  going  out ;  but  fhuts  clofely  againft  that 
of  the  tide,  when  it.  pafles  inward  of  the  external  flap.  Thefe 
fluices  are  laid  upon  as  folid  a  foundation  as  can  artificially  be 
made  on  fuch  foils,  to  prevent  the  crabs,  and  other  fea-fifh, 
from  undermining  them,  which  muft  otherwife  be  the  cafe. 
The  frame  and  flooring  are  of  fir,  which  lies  under  water  as 
durable  as  oak. 

“  The  land  thus  inclofed  is  partitioned  into  four  nearly 
equal  parts,  by  new-cut-ditches,  .twelve  feet  wide,  five  deep, 
and  four  at  the  bottom,  which,  with  fmall  interlefting  rills, 
from  various  parts,  give  the  whole  a  good  drainage  of  its  falts, 
on  the  fall  of  heavy  rains  :  and,  by  a  courfe  recently  made 
from  a  diftant  brook,  each  divifion  of  this  land  is  now  amply 
fupplied  with  frefh  water.  Not  lefs  than  800  South-Down 
fheep,  and  from  fixty  to  eighty  horfes,  are  almoft  conftantly 
grazed,  and  even  winter  thereon  remarkably  well.  The  efta- 
blilhed  opinion  of  the  beft  farmers  of  the  country  was,  that 
land,  thus  taken  from  the  fea,  would  not  grow  coYn  under' 
thirty  years  at  leaf!:  after  their  inclofure.  But  as  no  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  made,  by  which  this  faft  could  be  clearly  af- 
certained,  as  foon  as  I  had  {hut  out  the  fea  from  a  part  of  it, 
about  fix  yards  fquare  were  immediately  dug,  and  (own  with 
horfe  beans  and  oats,  which,  though  the  fummer  proved  very 
dry,  and  confequently  unfavourable,  produced  of  each  a  fair 
return  of  found  good  corn ;  and  the  lait  harveft  the  fame  fpot 
being  fown  with  wheat,  yielded  an  excellent  crop,  ihe  next 
fpring  I  mean  to  try  it  with  barley  and  turnips.  My  firft  in¬ 
clofed  lands  in  this  parifh  have  produced  two  fucceeding  crops 
of  fine  oats,  and  are  now  growing  to  a  very  promifing  breadth 
of  rape  for  feed. 

“  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  lower  oozy  parts  of 
the  new  inclofure,  on  which  no  vegetable  ever  grew  before, 
begin  to  be  coated  with  various  grades  :.  and  as  the  faline 
parts  die  away  in  other  fpots,  for  want  ot  their  natural  moil- 
tore,  frefh  grafles  replace  them,  fo  that  the  whole  is  now 
nearly  covered  with  grazing  plants  of  good  quality,  amongft 
which  appear  the  difterent  clovers,  trefoil and  rye-grafs,  See. 
Hence  1  conclude,  but  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  that 
though  all  thefe  grew  artificially  from  feed  fown,  it  does  not 
follow  of  neceflity  that  they  cannot  be  produced  without.  I 
think  that  the  natural  operation  of  the  fun  and  air  upon  cer¬ 
tain  foils. will  alone  efteft  it;  and  my  experience  inlands 
taken  from  the  fea  confirms  very  ftrongly  this  opinion,” 

The  Rev  J.  H  Wright,  in  a  certificate,  which  accompa¬ 
nies  the  above  account,  alleges  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Bate 
Dudley  had  completed  an  embankment,  with  all  the  fluices- 
and  other  neceflary  works  appertaining  thereto,  and  had  there¬ 
by  effectually  obtained  206  acres  of  land  from  the  fea, 
which  he  had  Subdivided  by  twelve-feet  ditches  into  four  Spa¬ 
cious  marfhes.  For  other  means  by  which  this  important  ob¬ 
ject  may  be  effefted,  fee  Embankment,.  Siipp. 

Land  for  Cottagers.  The  following  ext  raft  from  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the.  advantages,  of  cottagers  renting  land,  by  the 
earl  of  Winchilfc-a,  is  publifhbd  by  the  Society  for  bettering 
the  Condition  ol  the  Poor, 

“  Upon  my  eftate  in  the  county  of  Rutland,”  fays  his 
lordflnp,  u  there  are  from  feventy  to  eighty  labourers,  who 
keep  from  one  to  four  cows  each.  I  have  always  heard  that 
they  are  hard-working  induftrious  men.  They  manage  their 
land  well,  and  pay  their  rent  very,  regularly.  From  what  I 
hayc  Seen  of  them  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opi- 
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■nion  I  have  long  held,  that  nothing  is  To  beneficial  both  to 
them  and  to  the  land  owners,  as  their  having  land  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  either  for  the’keeping  of  cows,  or  as  gardens,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumftances. 

“  By  means  of  thefe  advantages  the  labourers  and  their  fa¬ 
milies  live  better,  and  are  confequently  more  fit  to  endure  la¬ 
bour;  they  are  more  contented,  and  more  attached  to  their 
fituation,  and  acquire  a  fort  of  independence,  which  makes 
them  fet  a  higher  value  upon  thdir  charadter.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  I  live,  men  fo  circumftanced  are  almoft 
always  confidered  as  the  mod  to  be  depended  upon  and  trailed : 
the  poffeffing  of  a  little  property  certainly  gives  a  fpur  to  in- 
duftry ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  it  has  almoft  always  happened  to 
me,  that  when  a  labourer  has  obtained  a  cow,  and  land  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  her,  the  firft  thing  he  has  thought  of  has 
been,  how  he  could  lave  money  enough  to  buy  another ;  and 
I  have  almoft  always  had  applications  for  more  land  from 
thofe  people  fo  circumftanced.  There  are  feveral  labourers  in 
my  neighbourhood,  who  have  got  on  in  that  manner,  till  they 
now  keep  two,  three,  and  fome  four  cows,  and  yet  are 


*  “  The  profit  of  a  cow  to  a  family  of  the  defcription  in  queftion,  is  ftated  by  Lord  Winchilfea  at  only  is.  8 d.  a-week; 
but  the  value  of  a  cow,  fuppofing  her  to  give  only  fix  quarts  of  milk  a-day  (which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  low  average,  if  the 
cow  be  properly  kept),  will  be  worth,  at  a  penny  a  quart,  3s.  6a'.  a-week,  or  9 1.  2s.  a-year;  fetting  the  profit  of  the  calf 
againft  the  lofs  fuftained  while  the  cow  is  dry.  Three  acres  of  land,  of  the  quality  of  30s.  an  acre,  will  in  general  keep  a 
cow  in  good  condition  the  whole  year,  by  admitting  about  an  acre  to  be  parted  off,  for  mowing  in  the  fummer,  to  furnifh  a 
little  hay  for  the  winter  :  to  this  rent  muft  be  added,  for  tithes  and  parochial  rates,  perhaps,  14s.  more,  making  the  whole 
charge  4/.  45.  which  is  not  half  the  value  of  the  produce ;  and  if  a  further  allowance  be  made  for  the  labour  attending  the  ob- 
je£t,  there  will  ftill  be  left  at  lealt  30  per  cent  profit;  and  in  every  other  article  of  a  cottager’s  confumption,  he  is  obliged 
*  to  purchafe  at  30  per  cent  lofs.  But,  when  it  is  confidered  that  milk  is  the  natural  food  for  children,  that  it  is  of  a 
nutritious  quality,  and  that,  where  there  is  a  cow,  a  pig  is  generally  an  appendant  to  her,  the  advantage  is  ineftimable.” 
Mr.  Kent  (who  makes  the  foregoing  remarks)  has  been  for  many  years  fo  imprefled  with  the  propriety  and  good  policy  of 
this  plan,  that  he  has  never  failed  of  giving  it  all  the  encouragement  he  poffibly  could  ;  and  flatters  himfelf,  that,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  eftates  which  he  has  had  the  regulation  of,  with  the  atfiftance  of  his  partners,  Mefirs.  Claridge  and  Pearce,  they  have 
been  inftrumental  in  eftablifhing  a  great  deal  of  real  comfort ;  butno-where  upon  fo  extenfive  a  fcale,  as  in  the  courfe  of  the 
laft  year,  upon  the  great  property  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont  in  Yorkfliire.  His  lordfhip,  who  is.  confidered  not  only  as  one  of 
the  molt  liberal  encourages  of  all  rational  experiments  in  agriculture,  but  a  fieady  friend  to  the  working  farmer  and  induf- 
trious  labourer,  gave  them,  on  this  occafion,  carte  blanche  ;  and  their  feelings  were  highly  gratified,  in  being  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  confiderable  number  of  men,  of  the  defcription  in  queftion,  with  the  means  of  fupporting  their  families,  in  a  much 
more  comfortable  manner,  than  they  were  before  enabled  to  do.  This  feems  to  be  the  true  and  belt  exercife  of  power;  and 
when  it  is  further  confidered,  that  much  good  may  often  be  done,  merely  by  parting  off  a  few  acres  from  a  large  farm,  or  by 
breaking  up  one  farm  out  of  twenty,  which  may  frequently  be  done,  without  injury  to  any  perfon,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
furprife,  that  this  thing  is  not  oftener  done  than  it  is  !  But  though  the  before-mentioned  plan  is  confefiedly  good,  it  is  very 
often  defeated  for  want  of  capital  in  the  cottager,  which  has  induced  him  to  recommend  another  lcheme  for  keeping  cqws  for 
them,  in  his  opinion,  preferable  to  the  former,  as  it  may  have  a  more  general  tendency  to  improvement,  and  does  not  require 
any  capital,  nor  is  attended  with  any  nlk.  The  hint  is  taken  from  the  weftern  dairies.  In  moll  parts  of  Wiltfhire  and  Dor- 
fetfhire,  there  are  few  farmers  but  what  let  off  a  dairy,  upon  the  following  plan  : — The  farmer  finds,  keeps,  and  renews  a 
certain  number  of  cows  to  a  fub-tenant,  at  a  fixed  price,  generally  from  five  to  fix  pounds  a  cow  yearly,  allowing  the  calf 
into  the  bargain.  The  management  of  the  dairy  is  done  by  the  fub-tenant. — Why  ffiould  not  every  farmer,  in  a  lefs  degree, 
accommodate  fuch  cf  his  labourers  as  have  a  family  of  children  in  the  fame  way  ?  There  is  no  farmer,  but  has  fome  land  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  cows  than  for  any  other  ftock ;  there  is  no  farmer,  but  keeps  two  or  three  cows  for  his  own  family. — Why 
Ihould  he  not  keep  one  or  two  in  addition  for  his  labourers  ?  The  wife  or  daughter  of  the  labourer  would  milk  them,  without 
being  attended  with  any  inconvenience.  The  farmer  would  run  no  ritk,  as  the  rent  of  the  cow  might  be  Hopped  out  of  the 
labourer’s- weekly  pay.  No  lofs  could  be  fuftained,  as  he  could  not  make  a  better  return  from  any  other  ftock  than  this.  The 
power  of  doing  good  in  this  way,  without  lofing  any  thing  by  it,  is  offered  to  every  farmer ;  and  the  great  objection  to  cot¬ 
tagers  keeping  ;  o  .vs,  namely,  that  of  their  injuring  the  farmers’  fences  by  running  in  the  lanes,  is,  ^iy  this  mode  of  letting, 
done  away.  As  to  the  allowance  that  fhould  be  made,  we  would  propole  that  it  Ihould  be  2s.  a-week,  the  year  round,  befides  the 
farmer’s  retaining  the  calf.  1  his  would  certainly  be  better  for  a  poor  man,  than  even  renting  land;  for,  as  was  obferved 
before,  no  money  would  be  requifite  in  the  firft  inftance. — The  milk  of  the  cow  would  be  more  certain,  by  her  being  more  re¬ 
gularly  kept,  and  having  greater  ficopc  and  change  of  food  ;  and  no  time  in  mowing  and  making  hay  for  her,  would  be  lull  by 
the  labourer.  The  public  is’ indebted  to  Mr.  Kent  for  a  valuable  work,  entitled,  “  Hints  to  Gentlema  n  of  landed  Property  ;” 
in  which,  above  twenty  years  ago,  he  pointed  out  the  difadvantages  to  which  cottagers  are  fubjeSt  in  the  purchafe  of  all  ihe 
neceflary  articles  of  life,  thevvant  of  proper  habitations  for  them,  and  the  expediency,  not  to  lay  neceffity,  of  gentlemen  of 
fortune  paying  more  attention  to  the  fituation  of  the  labourers,  who  work  on  their  eftates. — See  p.  228  ot  Mr.  Kent’s  book 
to  the  end. 


amongft  the  hardeft  working  men  in  the  country,  and  the  beft 
labourers. 

“  With  regard  to  the  profit  they  make  of  a  cow,  thofe 
who  manage  well  might,  as  the  prices  of  the  market  were 
two  or  three  years  ago,  have  cleared  twenty  pence  a-week  % 
or 4/.  6s.  8 d.  per  ann.  by  each  cow;  fuppofing  the  rent  of 
the  land,  levies,  expences  of  hay-making,  &c.  to  coft  them 
4 1.  exclufive  of  houfe-rent.  This  clear  profit,  over  and  above 
rent,  &c.  may  now  be  fet  at  2 s.  a-week,  or  5/.  a-year  at 
leaft;  fo  as  to  make  the  whole  gl.  a-year,  on  a  fuppofition 
that  all  the  produce  is  fold.  Whether,  however,  this  calcu¬ 
lation  is  too  low,  or  how  it  is,  I  cannot  fay  ;  but  certainly 
thofe  who  have  a  cow,  appear  to  he  (in  comparifon  with 
thofe  who  have  none)  much  more  than  is.  per  week 
richer.  It  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  fuperior  induftry  of' 
thofe  families. — I  muft  obferve,  that  they  keep  fheep  during 
the  winter  upon  their  cow  pafture,  at  the  rate  of  two,  and  in 
fome  cafes  three,  at  is.  6 d.  each,  for  each  cow-pafture. 
This  is  included  in  the  above  eftimate  of  profit.  The  fkim- 
milk  is  alfo  valued.  Some  of  them,  where  the  land  is  not 
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good,  do  not  pay  fo  much,  I  put  down  4/,  fuppofing  the 
land  *  tolerably  good  ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  advanta¬ 
geous  to  them  to  occupy  good  land  at  a  high  rent,  than 
poor  land  at  a  low  oqe.  They  all  agree,  that'two  cows  are 
more  than  twice  as  profitable  as  one ;  particularly  where  the 
luckling  of  calves  is  the  fy  Item  purfued.  The  generality  of 
the  people  near  me  fuckle  calves ;  fome  make  butter,  and  a 
few  make  cheefe  ;  fome  buy  the  fupernurnerary  lambs  of  the 
farmers,  and  rear  them  by  hand;  and  where  they  have  more 
than  one  or  two  cow-gates,  ftock  with  ffieep  at  the  rate,  in 
fumrner,  of  three  for  a  cow-gait.  Thofe  who  have  families, 
and  only  one  cow,  generally  make  butter  for  the  fake  of  hav¬ 
ing  fkim-milk  for  their  children,  which  is  an  article  rarely  to 
be  obtained  by  the  poor.  When  a  labourer  has  the  offer  of  a 
cow-gait,  and  land  for  winter  provifion,  and  has  not  money 
enough  to  purchafe  a  cow,  he  generally  applies  to  his  em¬ 
ployer,  who  will,  in  all  probability,  advance  him  fome 
money;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  parifh,  if  the  man  has  a 
good  charafter,  frequently  fubferibe  to.fet  him  up,  from  cha¬ 
ritable  motives,  and  from  a  perfuafion  that  by  this  means  his 
family  will  never  want  relief  from  the  parifh  :  and  this  i=  fo 
much  the  cafe,  that  when  a  labourer  dies,  and  his  Ton  takes 
his  land  and  ftock,  he  in  fome  cafes  maintains  the  widow  j-. 
I  know  of  feveral  inftances  of  labourers’  widows,  now  pad 
work,  who  are  maintained  by  their  fons,  but  could  net  other- 
wife  have  lived  without  parifh  relief. 

ei  When  a  poor  man’s  cow  dies,  it  is  certainly  a  great  dif- 
trels;  and  fometimes  the  owner  is  obliged  to  afk  alfillance 
to  replace  her.  Somehow  or  other,  they  always  contrive  to 
get  one;  as  I  fc-arcely  ever  knew  a  cow-gait  given  up  for 


want  of  ability  to  obtain  a  cow,  except  in  the  cafe  of  old  and 
infirm  women,  who  are  left  without  children  :  for  they  can¬ 
not,  without  fome  aftiftance,  live  upon  the  profits  of  a  cow, 
nor  can  they  manage  it  properly.  Should  a  cafe  of  this  fort 
occur,  the  parith  officers  would  a6l  very  un wifely  in  refuting 
aftiftance,  as  a  very  trifling  allowance,  together  with  the 
cow,  would  enable  a  woman  to  live ;  whereas,  by  refuting 
any  affiflance,  they  oblige  the  woman  to  part  with  her  cow, 
and  then  fhe  mud  have  her  whole  fubfi  lienee  from  them.” 

To  what  is  here  laid  on  a  lubjeft  which  we  have  aifo  urged 
under  the  articles  Cottager  znd  Cow  (Supp.),  the  following 
obfervations  are  annexed . 

“  When  a  labourer  is  poffefied  of  cattle,  his  children  are 
taught  early  in  life  the  neceffity  of  taking  care  of  them,  and 
acquire  fome  knowledge  of  their  treatment ;  and,  if  he  has  a 
garden,  they  learn  to  dig  and  weed,  and  their  time  is  employed 
in  ufeful  induftry,  by  which  means  they  are  more  likely  to 
acquire  honeft  and  induflrious  habits,  than  thofe  who  are 
bred  up  in  the  poverty  and  lazinefs  which  we  too  often 
fee  ;  for  I  believe  it  is  a  certain  fa£t,  that  extreme  poverty 
begets  idlenefs. 

“  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  in  countries 
where  there  is' hardly  any  thing  but  arable  land,  the  value  of 
.grafs  land  is  too  great  to  allow  of  labourers  renting  It  with  ad¬ 
vantage  X  5  a  garden,  however,  may  be  allotted  to  them 
in  almoft  every  fttuation,  and  will  be  found  of  infinite  ufe  to 
them.  In  countries,  where  it  has  never  been  the  cuftom  for 
labourers. to  keep  cows,  it  maybe  difficult  to  introduce  it; 
but  where  no  gardens  have  been  annexed  to  the  cottages,  it 
is  fufficient  to  give  the  ground,  and  the  labourer  is  fure  to 


*  The  quantity  of  land,  which  is  let  for  the  fupport  of  a  cow  in  this  county,  varies  much  according  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the  land.  In  one  parifh,  the  cow-pafture,  which  contains  114  acres,  feeds  during  the  fummer  100  cows;  in  another  it  con¬ 
tains  forty-two  acres,  and  feeds  feventeen  cows  ;  in  another  thirty-five  acres,  and  feeds  twenty-five  cows.  The  price  varies 
much  ;  but,  in  general,  the  cottager  can  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  the  farmer  can,  or,  in  my  opinion,  ought.  In  another 
parifh  there  is  no  cow-pafture ;  but  the  cottagers  have  inelofed  land,  fome  having  fields  to  themlelves,  others  uniting,  and 
grazing,  and  manuring  two  fields  alternately  :  the  rents  in  all  thefe  cafes  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  the 
quantity  affigned  to  them,  and  the  time  when  they  were  firft  let.  The  cottagers,  whofe  cows  have  the  run  of  a  cow-pafture, 
have  fmall  fields  for  hay  :  thefe  alfo  vary  much  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  eonlequently  in  price.  Where  the  quantity  of 
land  is  more  than  is  requifite  for  their  cow,  or  cows,  they  keep  flieep  of  their  own,  or  let  the  pafturage  to  a  butcher.  Where 
there  is  no  meadow  land,  which  is  the  cafe  in  one  parifh  near  me,  they  have  fields  of  about  fix  acres  of  ploughing  ground, 
where  they  raife  winter  provifion  for  the  cow. — The  rent  of  the  new-built  cottages  is  from  20s,  to  30s.  for  the  houle,  and  <J$. 
for  the  garden,  which  is  about  a  rood  of  land,  and  frequently  not  fo  much. 

f  In  the  parifh  of  Burley,  and  the  two  adjoining  parifhes  of  Hambledon  and  Egleton,  where  there  are  a  great  number 
of  labourers  who  keep  cows,  the  rate  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  laft  year  did  not  on  an  average  amount  to  6d.  in  the 
pound.  No  rents  are  better  or  more  regularly  paid  on  my  ellate,  than  thofe  for  the  cottagers’  land.  There  has  not  been,  for 
feveral  years  back,  any  arrear  of  them. — In  thefe  parifhes  there  are  feveral  labourers  with  very  large  families,  and  feveral  aged 
perfons  pall  work,  who  muft  have  had  relief  from  the  parifh  if  they  had  not  cows  :  they  do  not  receive  any  parochial  aid ; 
the  fums  raifed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  thofe  parifhes,  being  for  thofe  who,  from  various  cireumftanees,  are  not  poflefled 
of  cows.  The  lownefs  of  the  rates,  in  thefe  inftances,  may  therefore  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  cuftom  of  letting  land  to  la¬ 
bourers. — With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  poor’s  rate,  the  beft  way  to  judge  of  the  management  of  the  poor,  is  to  afeertain 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  annual  funr  raifed  for  the  poor:  this  will  lhew  what  proportion  of  thefe  perfons  can  main¬ 
tain  themfeives,  and  what  are  paupers,  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  of  the  fiums  raifed  for  the 
poor,  and  alfo  of  the  amount  of  the  poor’s-rate  per  pound,  in  thefe  three  parifhes,  from  Eafter,  1796,  to  Eafter,  1 797. 


Number  of  inhabitants. 
Burley  -  225 

Egleton  -  144 

Hambledon  -  3  35 


Sums  raifed  for  the  poor. 
38  12  I 

IS  I1  5 
74  16  6 


Amount  in  the  pound. 

3id- 

4}d. 

6|d. 


740  129  o  o 

J  As  land  cultivated  as  a  garden  will  produce  a  ’greater  quantity  of  food  for  man  than  in  any  other  way,  and  as  four 
fifths  of  the  labour  beftowed  upon  their  gardens  will  be  done  by  the  labourers  at  extra  hours,  and  when  they  and  .heir 
children  would  otherwile  be  unemployed,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  fay,  that  100,000  acres,  allotted  to  cottagers  as  garden 
ground,  will  give  a  produce  equal  to  what  150,000  acres  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way  would  give ;  and  that,  without  oc¬ 
cupying  more  of  the  time  they  would  otherwile  give  to  the  farmers  who  employ  them,  than  the  cultivation  of  2.0, 000  adtes 
would  require. 
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know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  will  reap  an  immediate  benefit 
from  it.  Of  this  I  have  had  experience  in  feveral  places,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  two  parities  near  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  where 
there  never  had  been  any  gardens  a/inexed  to  the  labourers’ 
houfes,  and  where,  upon  land  being  allotted  to  them,  they 
all,  without  a  tingle  exception.  ha?e  cultivated  their  gardens 
extremely  well,  and  prof'ets  receiving  the  greateft  benefit  from 
them. 

“  Thofe  very  fmall  fpots  of  a  few  fin  are  yards,  which  we 
fometimes  lee  near  cottages,  I  can  hardly  cail  gardens:  I 
think  there  thould  be  as  much  as  will  produce  all  the  garden 
fluff  that  the  family  continues,  and  enough  for  a  pig  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  meal.  I  think  they  ought  to  pay  the  fame 
rent  that  a  farmer  would  pay  for  the  land,  and  no  more.  I 
am  perl'uaded  that  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  labourer  lives 
in  a  houfe  at  20s.  or  30 s,  a-year,  which  he  is  unable  to  pay, 
to  which,  if  a  garden  of  a  rood  was  added,  for  which  he  would 
have  to  pay  5 s.  or  1  os.  a-year  more,  that  he  would  he  en¬ 
abled,  by  the  profit  he  would  derive  from  the  garden,  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  houfe,  &c,  with  great  advantage  to  him- 
felf. 

“  Whoever  travels  through  the  midland  counties,  and  will 
take  the  trouble  of  enquiring,  'will  generally  receive  for  an- 
fvyer,  that  formerly  there  were  a  great  many  cottagers  who 
kept  cows,  but  that  the  land  is  now  thrown  to  the  fanners  ; 
and  if  he  enquires  ftill  further,  he  will  find,  that,  ii;  thofe 
parilhes,  the  poor’s-rates  *  have  increal'ed  in  an  amazing 
degree,  more  thau  according  to  the  average  rife  throughout 
England.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  the  quantity  of  land  re¬ 
quired  for  gardens  is  very  fmall,  it  will  not  excite  the  jealoufy 
of  the  farmers.” 

That  exemplary,  and  truly  benevolent  prelate,  the  bifhop 
of  Durham,  has  alfo  given  an  account  of  three  cottagers  keep¬ 
ing  cows,  and  renting  land  in  Rutlandfhire. 

“  Among  the  cottagers,”  fiys  the  bifhop,  on  Lord  Win- 
chilfea’s  eftate  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  which  I  have  very 
lately  vifited,  I  have  feledded  for  the  fociety  three  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  benefit  of  cottagers  renting  land.  They  are  as 
follows : 

j.  “  A  day  labourer,  his  wife,  and  eight  fmall  children. 

2.  “  An  old  man  of  fourfeore,  and  his  wife  of  nearly  the 
fame  age. 

3.  “  The  fir fi  and  fecondof  thefe  families  have  each  two  cows, 
and  the  old  tingle  woman  lias  one  cow,  with  land  to  keep 
them  on.  They  have  each  of  them  gardens.  With  this 
benefit,  and  that  of  his  labour,  the  day  labourer  has  bred  up 
ten  children,  two  of  which  are  put  out  to  lervice  ;  and  he  is 
now  maintaining  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  other  eight  child¬ 
ren,  without  any  call  for  parochial  relief.  The  two  old  people 
cannot  make  any  thing  of  their  labour;  but  yet,  with  the 
benefit  of  their  cow  and  garden,  and  the  exertions  which 
thefe  call  forth,  and  with  a  little  occafional  affiftance  that  the 
old  man  and  his  wife  receive  from  their  fon,  and  which  the 
other  old  woman  has  from  her  younger  neighbours,  they  all 
appear  to  enjoy  much  more  comfort  than  old  age  in  gene¬ 
ral  polfeffes.  They  fatisfied  nte  that,  but  for  the  cow  and 
the  garden,  they  could  not  have  fubfifted  without  parochial 
relief. 


“  I  have  fele&ed  thefe  three  examples,  from  many  fimilar 
ones  on  the  fame  eftate,  in  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  mea- 
fures,  which  Lord  Wiochilfea  has  adopted  for  the  benefit  of 
his  cottagers.  There  are  two  circumtlances  which  I  learnt 
upon  enquiry,  and  which  I  think  will  fhew  that  the  benefit  I 
have  ftated,  was  not  local  or  partial,  but  diffufed  over  his 
eftate ;  one,  that  the  rate  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
in  his  three  parilhes  is  not  fo  much,  on  an  average,  as  an 
annual  fix-pence  in  the  pound  ;  the  other,  that  his  cot¬ 
tagers'  rents  (for  their  cottages  and  little  clofes  of  ground) 
are,  of  all  his  rents,  the  eariieft  arid  heft  paid  ;  and  that 
there  has  been  no  arrbar  of  them  for  feveral  years. 

“  There  was  an  air  of  content  and  gratitude  marked  in  the 
countenances,  and  expretled  in  the  language  of  all  the  cottagers, 
that  convinced  me  that  what  had  been  done  for  them  by  their 
landlord,  had  not  only  made  them  more  happy,  and  im¬ 
proved  their  means-of  fiubfiltence,  but  that  it  had  produced 
very  beneficial  effects  on  the  heart  and  the  morals.  The  ad¬ 
vantages,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  poor  man  and 
his  family;  they  extend  to  the  parilh,  and  prevent  its  being 
burthened  with  a  heavy  poor’s- rate ;  and  to  the  community 
at  large,  on  account  of  the  children  of  the  lower  clafles  of 
the  people  being  educated  in  habits  of  induftry  and  good 
order ;  and  having,  at  an  early  age,  a  l’pirit  and  energy  in¬ 
filled  into  them  by  the  examples  of  their  parents;  which 
teach  them  that  their  beft  and  fureft  dependence,  in  fu¬ 
ture  life,  will  be  on  their  own  exertions  and  good  condutf 
for  the  maintenance  and  welfare  of  them felves,  and  their  fa¬ 
milies.” 

LANDAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  12  miles  N.  ofWaldeck,  and  34  S.S.E.  ofPaderborn. 

Landau,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  fituate  on  the  Ifer,  32 
miles  W.  of  Paflau.  Long.  12.  41.  E.  Lat.  48.  32.  N. 

LANDERON,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel.  In  1707  this  town  refufed  to  acknowledge  the 
King  of  Pruifia  for  fovereign,  and  was  reduced  by  force  of 
arms.  It  is  fituate  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Bienne,  feven  miles  N.E.  of  Neufchatel,  and  nine  S.W.  of 
Bienne. 

LANDES,  a  department  of  France,  including  the  late  terri¬ 
tory  of  Marfan.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  diftrict  called  Landes, 
extending  along  the  eoaft  of  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  It  is  a  barren 
fandy  country,  covered  with  fern,  pines,  and  the  holm-tree,  of 
the  bark  of  which  corks  are  made.  Mount-de-Marfan  is  the 
capital  of  this  department,  and  Dax  the  epifcopal  fee. 

LANDRIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanele,  xi  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Milan. 

LANDSBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  near  the  river  Lech,  23 
miles  S.  of  Augfburg. 

LAND'S- END,  a  promontory  of  Cornwall,  the  moft 
wefterly  point  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  vaft  aggregate  of  moor- 
ftone.  Long,  q  40.  W.  Lat  50.  6.  N. 

LANDSCHUT,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Schweidnitz.  It  has  a  flouri tiling  linen -trade,  and  is  leated  011 
the  Zelder,  12  miles  W.  of  Schweidnitz. 

Landschut,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  with  a  ftrong 
caftle,  on  an  adjacent  hill.  It  is  leated  on  the  Her,  35  miles 
N.E.  of  Munich.  Lung.  12.  10.  E.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 


*  In  the  Dillorn  inclofure  a£f,  paffed  in  1781,  there  is  a  claufe  for  fecuring  to  cottagers,  in  fee-fimple,  houfes  built  by 
them -upon  the  wafte,  with  the  gardens  belonging  to  them,  and  alfo  for  fecuring  to  them  an  eftate  fer  one,  two,  or  three 
lives,  in  the  inclofures  previoufty  made  by  them  on  the  wafte,  not  exceeding  two  acres.  T  his  claufe  was  fuggefted  by  a  prin¬ 
cipal  proprietor,  Mr.  Holliday  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  from  whom  we  learn,  that  the  cuftom  of  joifting  the  cottager’s  cow  is  pre¬ 
valent  in  that  parifh  ;  and  the  rent  is  ufually  made  up  out  of  the  extra  wages  during  harveft.  Mr.  Holliday -has  declared  that,, 
during  the  fixteen  years  that  have  palled  fince  the  inclofure,  there  bus  been  hardly  any  infiance  of  a  cottager,  who  kept  a  co.w. 
Ran  ling  in  need  of,  or  feeking  relief  from  the  parilh, 
t  Vox.  X.  9  Z 
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I^asdschpTj  a  town  of  Moravia,  featcd  on  the  Morava,  on 
the  coniines  of  Hungary  and  Auftria. 

LANEllK,  a  borough  in  Lanerkfhire,  featcd  on  the  Clyde, 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Glafgow.  Long.  -3,  49.  W.  Lat.  53. 
40.  N. 

LANGANICO,  the  ancient  Olympia,  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  tituate  on  the  linall  river  Carbon,  the  ancient 
Alp  he  us.  Here  anciently  the  famous  Olympian  games  were 
celebrated.  It  is  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chiarenza,  and  60  S.W. 
of  Corinth. 

LANGEAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cantal,  feateef  near  the  AUier,  among  mountains,  17  miles  E. 
of  St.  Flour.  Long.  ,3.  35-  k.  Lat.  43.  3.  N. 

LANGENTIIAL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  ot 
Berne.  Here  are  three  great  annual  fairs,  at  which  gVeat 
quantities  of  linen,  as  alfo  cattle,  cheei'e,  and  grain,  are  told. 
Near  the  town  are  fome  medicinal  fprings.  It  is  10  miles 
E.  of  Soleure.  and  f&  N  E.  of  Berne. 

LANGOGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  ot 
Lozcre,  21  miles  N.E.  ot  Mende,  and  33.  \V  .  ot  Privas. 
Long.  3.  4  3  E.  Lat.  44.  44.  N. 

LANGON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gironde.  It  is  noted  for  excellent  wine,  and  leated  on  the 
Garonne,  13  miles  N.  of  Bazas.  Long.  o.  10.  W.  Lat.  44. 
33.  N. 

"LANGPORT,  a  town  in  Somerfetdiire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  leated  on  a  hill,  by  the  river  Parret,  which  is 
navigable  for  barges  to  Bridgewater.  It  is  10  miles  S.E.' of 
Bridgewater,  and  12S  W-.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3.  o'.  \V. 
Lat.  51.  o.  N'T 

LANGUAGE  (F.ncycl.).  It  appears  to  he  not _ without 
the  molt  powerful  reafons,  that  a  general  cutlo’m  of  a  great 
part  of  Europe  has  devoted  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  time 
allotted  to  education  to  the  fiudv  of  languages ;  for,  betides 
the  convenience  and  pleafure  of  being  enabled  to  comprehend 
and  appropriate,  without  difficulty,  the  ideas  ot  writers  ot 
various  nations  in  their  original  purity,  it  is  impofiible  to  learn 
a  lano-u.-me  without  gaining  a  variety  of  other  knowledge  con- 
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netted  with  that  of  words  ;  without  learning  to  make  logical 
ainl  metaphytical  dittinCtions  on  the  molt  fubltantial  grounds  ; 
KjVj  without  acquiring  a  taftc  for  the  beauties,  and  lenfibility 
to  the  perfections,  of  the  works  of  genius,  which  mutt  necet- 
farily  lie  ltudied  in  order  to  attain  a  familiarity  with  that 
language.  Unfortunately,  indeed,  men  are  too  prone  to 
niitiake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  devote  Inch  a  degree  of 
attention  to  the  form  of  expreflion,  as'is  only  due  to'  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  the  fenfe;  and  that  pedantry,  which  always ' 
accompanies  a  little  mind,  has  been  molt  confpicuoutly  ex¬ 
hibited  in  verbal  fcholars.  But  there  is  a  point  of  view  in 
which  every  language  may  be  confidercd,  which  renders  it  an 
object  highly  worthy  the  attention  ot  a  philofophical  observer. 
The  different  character  of  each  language,  their  general  deriva- 
r  tion,  dependence,  and  connexion  ;  the  progrefs  of  the  primitive 

expreflion  of  an  idea  through  different  forms  and  modifica¬ 
tions  ;  the  various  metaphytical  relations  which  are  more  or 
lets  openly  exprefled  or  implied  in,  a  Tentence ;  and  other 
hitlorical  and  critical  enquiries  of  this  kind,  ttjll  leave  a  wide 
field  ot  retearch  open  to  thole  who  are  dit'poled  to  cultivate  it.' 
Confiderable  progrels  has  already  been  made  by  M.  Court  de 
Gobelin,  Profetfor  Buettner,  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  arid  Profelfor 
1  Hunter;  and  two  other  gentlemen  might  be 'named  who 
promile  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  affinity  of  lan¬ 
guages  in  general  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fucceilive  at¬ 
tempts  will  extend  our  views  of  the  fubjeCt  as  far  as  our  means 
of  information  will  allow.  A  perfect' language  fliould  he 
capable  of  expretfing  every  polfible  idea,  arid  combination  of 


ideas,  accurately  and  concifely  :  but, if  we  compare  any  ex.iftmgy 
language  with  this  model,  we  (hall  find  great  imperfections  ini 
both  thefe  refpeCts  ;  bnt  more  particularly  in  point  of  concife- 
nets;  tor  inaccuracy  is  generally  precluded  by.  a  difpropor- 
tionate  prolixity.  The  fame  tefl  will  apply  to  the  delineation 
of  a  language  by  written,  characters ;  and  here  we  have  the 
greafett  reafon  to  complain,  in  molt  languages,-  of  innumerable 
inaccuracies.  No  man  of  cool  judgment  would  attempt  to 
introduce  a  general  philofophical  language  into  common  ufe  ; 
for  when  a  country  is  once  enlightened  and  civilized,  its  lan¬ 
guage,  in  all  elFential  points,  is  unalterably  fixed  ;  and  no 
literary  authority  is  powerful  enough  to  increate  or  diminifh 
it,  excepting  technical  terms,  by  a  tingle  word  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  vain  'for  the  pedantry  of  falhionable 
fools  to  endeavour  to  give  currency,  in  elegant  converlation, 
to  Rich  terms,  for  words  they  are  not,  as  a  quiz,  a  gig,  a  boro, 
and  a  row.'  Rut  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  "a  com¬ 
parative  view  ot  the  degrees  in  which  various  languages  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  llantlard  of  perfection  in  point  of  coricifenefs 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Englifh  Rems  to  be  the  lea  It 
objectionable  of  all  In  this  refpeCt ;  unlets  perhaps  the  Hebrew, 
confidercd 'without  points,  may  be  reckoned  more  Ample.' 
For,  in  fait,  the  i'mmenfe  mats  of  concordances,  declenfions, 
conjugations,  and  inflections,  with  which  the  memory  and  . 
patience  of  many  a  poor  ichool-boy  is  overpowered,  is  entirely 
competed  of  lo  many  pleonafms,  which  add  nothing  to  the 
fenfe  but  an  unpecellary  repetition  of  an  unimportant  idea; 
although,  like  many  other  amiable  weakneffes,  they  are  ad-’ 
mired  as  elegancies  ;  efpecially,  when  by  the  capricious  inver- 
tions  of  the  poets,  -they  are  rendered!,  in  fome  degree,  fubfer- 
vient  to  perfpicuity.  “  The  fcorching  fun,”  in  Englifli,  is 
equally  exprelfive  with;  the  correl’ponding  expreflion  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  or  French,  where  the  idea  of  the  mafeuline 
gentler  is  not  only  unneceffarily,  but  falfely  added  to  each  of 
two  or  more  words;  or,  in  German,  where  the  feminine 
gender  is,  with  equal  impropriety,  applied  as  often.  In 
i’peaking  of.“^  handfome  girl,”  the  idea  of  the  female  lex  is 
repeated  in  fnoft  languages;  in  German  that  of  neutrality  is 
added,  with  thjj  lame  impropriety  as  frequently  occurs  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  But  the  German,  by  fometimes  omitting, 
and  fometimes  repeating  the  ideas  of  gender  and  cafe  implied  ■ 
in  the  termination,  render  their  language  exceedingly  compli¬ 
cated  ;  for  when  feveral  adjectives  come  together,  they  fome¬ 
times  add  the  form  of  cate  and  gender  to  each  ;  and  fometimes 
make  the  firll  the  only  echo,  leaving  the  remainder  in  a  kind  ; 
of  Indifferent  Rate  with  refpeCt  to  both.  The  conjugations  of , 
verbs,  as  far  as  they  exprefs  perfon  and  number,  add  no  new  , 
limitation  to  the  fenfe  ;  and  the  Englifh  auxiliaries  define  the 
time  of  an  action  with  far  more  accuracy  than  the  more  com-  • 
plicated  temporal  terminations  in  other  languages.  Not  but. 
that  the  Englifh  have  pleonafms  in  this  refpeCt  too ;  “he 
give”  would  be  as  intelligible  as  “  he  gave  and  “  you  loves 
I,”  and  “  I  loves  you,”  inelegant  as  they  appear,  are  yet 
more  t-uly  logical  than  the  received  expretfions.  But  as  it  is 
impofiible  to  accommodate  actual  language  to  rules  perfectly 
analogical,  all  thefe  defects  mufi,  in  practice,  be  tolerated  ; 
although  it  is  abfolutely  necefi’ary  to  pay  regard  to  them  in  , 
every  metaphyfical  analyfis  of  the  nature  and  confiruCtion  of 
languages.  The  imperfections  of  written  characters  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  more  lerious  inconvenience,  as  they  greatly  and 
unnecefi'arily  increafe  to  foreigners  the  difficulty  of  learning 
any  modern  language.  The  leal!  im  perfectly  delineated  lan¬ 
guage  is,  perhaps,  the  Italian  ;  next  the  Spanifh ;  then  the 
German  ;  the  French  ;  and,  lafi  of  all,  the  Englilh  ;  which  is 
more  irregular  in  its  orthoepy,  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
language  that  ever  emitted.  There,  is  reafon  to  luppofe  that 
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the  Greeks  and- Romans  deviated- but, little  from  an  , uniform 
pronunciation  of  fimilar  characters,  The  evil  is,  perhaps, 
tpo  inveterate  to  admit  a  radical  cure  ;  not  lb  much  frqm  any 
elTential  difficulty,  as  from  the  inconveniences  of  a  change;, 
but  certainly  fome  very  confiderable  palliatives  have  lately  been 
adininillered  ;  and  it. is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  the  formation 
of  articulate  founds  {hall  have  hee,n  more  attentively  exa¬ 
mined,  it  may  be,  in, great  me.afure,  practicable  to, deferibe 
the  found. of  every  word  with  perfect  accuracy. 

Another  fuperfhftty.  in  many  languages  is. the  ufe. of  a  fid;* 
jyijilivc  mood,  which  is  conceived  to  fignifv  a  kind-ofeontin- 
gency  that  (till  requires  an  auxiliary  particle  to  define  it.  It 
is  certain,  that  no  rule  has. ever  yet  been  laid  down  which  will 
fuiliciently  limit  every  cafe  of  its  application  ;  and  for  a  very 
obvious  realbn,  that  the  belt  authors  have  never  been  perfectly 
confident  in  their  ufe  of  the.  moods.  Rut  it  is  prefumed,  that 
h.  rule  may  be  given  which  approaches  .very  nearly  to  the 
practice  of  correct  writers  ;  and  which  may,  in  .e; very  cafe,  be 
followed  with  perfect  I'afety  and  elegance.  It  is,  to  confider 
it  fimplv  as  a  future  tenfy  following  a  conditional  particle, 

A  few  examples  will  make  this  rule  more  intelligible  than  a 
prolix  explanation  would  do.  c If  the  Elbe  “  is”  now  open, 
\ye  (hall  loon  haye  the  mails;  and  then,  if  there."  be”  any 
news  from  the  army,  I. will  lend  it  you  immediately.’  ‘  If 
Catiline  “  was”  generous,  it  was  in,  order  to  lerve,  his 
ambition.’  ‘  It  it  “  were”  not  certain  that  foxn.e  men  of  goqd 
l'enl'e  maintain  the  nineteenth  .century  to  haye  commenced,  it 
would  appear  utterly  incredible  that  lo  funple  a  qucliion  could 
admit  ot  dilpute,’  &c. 

LAN  JAN,  or.L.\NCH  an.g,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  . 
kingdom  of  Laos,  at  leal!  of  the  l'outhern  part,  to  which  it 
gives  name.  It  is  the  ulual  refidence  of  the  king,  whofe 
palace  is  of  vaft  extept.  The  houfes  of  the  grandees  and 
per  Ions  of  condition  are  lofty  and  elegant ;  but  thofe  of  the 
inferior  people  are  no  better  than  huts.  The.  priefts  alone 
have  the  privilege  of  building  their  houfes  and  convents  with 
brick  and  done.  I.anjan  is  fituate  on  the  AY.  fide  of  the, 
river  Mecon,  40Q  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cambodia.  Long.  xoi. 
38.  E.  Lat.  18.  ,30.  N. 

LANKIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
I'jorth  Coalt.  Its  trade  conlilts  in  wine  and  hemp,  and  it 
has  lome  mineral  -waters.  The  inhabitants  of  Lanion,  Gtiin- 
gamp,  and  the  environs,  fpeak  the  AVelfh  language,  which 
was  probably  brought  hither  by  the  Britons,  who  took  refuge 
itj  thefe  parts,  in  the  tilth  century.  Lanion  is  15  -miles  AV, 
ofTreguier. 

I. ANNOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  five  miles  S.E.  of  Lille. 

LANSINBUBGH,  a  town  in  the  date  of  New  York, 
formerly  called  the  New  City.  It  dands  on  the  ealt  fide,  of 
Lfudlon’s  River,  oppofite  the  fouth  branch  of  Mohawk  River, 
nine  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

LANZp,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the  river  Sture,  12  mile? 
N.W.  of  Turin.  Long.  7.  28.  K.  Lat.  45.  9.  N., 

LAPELA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Entre  Uoutvo  e  Alinho, 
feated  on  the  Minho,  13  miles  E.  of  Yalenzo  do  Minho. 

LAll,  a  town  of  l’erfia,  in  the  province  of  Larjltan,  with  a 
c^ftle.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  dlk.  Long.  52.  43.  E. 
Lat.  27.  30.  N. 

LARACHA,  a  drong  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  feated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  good 
harbour.  It  was  once  in  polfctlion  of  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
Moors  took  it  from  them.  Long.  5.  59.  AV,  Lat.  3;.  40.  S. 

LARGENTIERE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  .department  of 
Ardeche,  18  miles  S.AV.  ofl’rivas.  Long.  5.  nr£.  Lat.  44. 
32.  N. 

‘  LARGO,  a  town  of  Scotlam,!,  in  Fifcfliiye,.  fituate  on  the 
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north  coafi- of  the  frith  of  Forth,  in  a  large  bay  to  which  it 
give  name.  It  is  fix  miles.  S."  of  Cupar. 

LARISTAN,  a  province  of  Pertia,  which  lies  N.  of  the 
gulf  ot  Perfia.  It  abounds  in  oranges,  lemons,  and  very  large 
tjunarinds,  Lar  i?  the  capital. 

LARNE,  a  town  ot  I  reland, in  the  county  of  Antrim,  fituate^ 
at  the  mouth  of. a  river  of  the  lame;  nape,  eight  miles  N.  of 
Carrickfergus,  and.  16  N.E.  of  Antrim.  Long.  ■$.  43,  AV. 
Lat.  54.  31.  N. 

LAllNlO;  a  fea-rp.ort.on  the  S.  coad-of  Cyprus,  the  fee  of 
Greek  bifliop,  and  the  refidence  of  feveral  European  confuls. 
It  is  30  miles  S.W.  of  Fair.aguila. 

LARATGENi,  or  Lh'rwigen,  a.fea-port  of* Norway,, 
capital  of  a  county  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  a  place  of: 
cpnfidc-rable  trade,  and  its  iron-works  are  eftoetned  among  the 
mod  valuable  in  Norway.  It  is  55  miles. S.S.W..  of  Chriitiania, 
Long,  10.  15.  E.  Lat.  59.  3.  N.  * 

I . AS N E B( J 1J ) l G,  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  the  -  county  of 
Maurienng,  01}  the  Arc,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  the  paf- 
li}ge  01  which  is  the  principal  lupport  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  fu,n  is,  hidden  from  the*  inhabitants  of  this  town  by  the. 
mountain  during  two  months  of  the  year;  29  miles  is.  NAY,; 
of  Sula,  and  23  miles. E.  ot  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne,- 

LASSA,  or.  I,  a  Hass  a,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Great  r 
Thibet,  in  Ada.  It  is  not  a  lai;ge  city  ;  but  the  houfes  are  of 
done,,  and  are  fpacious  and  lofty.  About  leven  miles  , on  the  - 
ealt  fide  ot,  the.  city,  is  the  mountain  ot  Putala,  which  contains 
on  its  fumniit  the  palace  of  the  grand  lama,  the  high-prieft 
and  fovereign  of  Thibet.  Lada  is  24  miles  N.E.  of,  the - 
eroding,  place/  ot  the  river  Sanpoo,  which  is  Even  miles  fromt 
the  foot  of  Mount  Kambala and  it  is  Sjo  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Calcutta.  Long.  91.  40.  E.  Lat.  30.  34.  N. 

EATACL’NGA,  a  town  of  South- America,  and  principal  > 
place  ot  a  jurildiction  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito,  containing  10,000  inhabitants.  This  town  was  de-. 

.  firoyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1698,  and  great  numbers  - 
of  the  inhabitants.,  were,  buried  in  the  ruins:  50^,  miles  S. 
of  Quito. 

LATAKIA;  formerly  La 0,01  c.ea,  an 'ancient  and  con- 
fiderable  town  ot  Aua,  in  Syria,  with. a  harbour,  bilhop’s  fee, , 
and  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity.  It  is  .become  the  molt . 
flourilhing  place  on  the  coati,  and  is  75  miles  S.-W.  of  Aleppo, 
and  245  ;N.  of  Jorufalem .  Long.  34.  30.  E,  Lat.  35.  40.  N. 

LAT'  ION,  a  village  in  ElFex,  between  Epping  and  Harlow. 
It  had  once  a  priory  of  Augudine  m-giks,  whofe  church,,  now  • 
ultd  fqr  a  barn,  ilands  about  three  miles  .S.  of  the  parilh 
church.  Lattoq  is  about  2t  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  London. 

LAVAIq,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the, department 
of  Maine  and  late  province  ot  the  fame  name.  It  has  been  ( 
recently  erected  into  a  bifhopric,  l’uffragan  to  Rennes.  The. 
inhabitants  are  computed  at  24,000.  Linen  of  all  kinds  and 
qualities  is  manufactured  here ;  and  the  neighbouring  quarries  - 
produce  greyn. marble,  or  black,-  veined  with  white.  It  has  . 
two  caftles,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Maine,  13  miles  S.  of 
the  tqyvn.  of  that  name,  and  40  \V,  ofjMqns.  Long.  o. 
42.  AV.  Lat.  48..  7.- N. 

LAV  AM  GNU,  or  Lavant  M 1  x  d f. ,.-  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Carinthia,  with  a  cattle,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  belongs  to 
the  arehbUhop  of  Saltzlnirg,  and  is  feated  on  the.river  Drave, 
40  miles  E,  of  Clagenfurt.  Long.  13.  18.  E.  Lat.  46. 
44-  N- 

LAVALll,  a  town  ot  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn  - 
and  late  province  of  Languedoc.  Before  the  revolution  it  was- , 
a  bifhop’s  fee  ;  and  it  is  feated  on  the  river  Agout,  20  milts  . 
N..E.  of  Toulonfe.  Lpng.  t.  52.  li.  Lat.  43.  40.  N. 

LAUBACI  I,  a  handlome  and  drong  town  of  Germany,  in  , 
Qainiola,.with  a  bifiiop’s  fee,  and  a  cattle.  It  is  feated  on  a 
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rivpr  of  the  fame  narfte,  in  which  are  the  largeft  crawfilh  in 
Europe,  32  miles  S.  .of  Clagenfurt,  and  15$  S.  by  W.  of 
Vienna.  Long.  14.  25.  E.  Eat.  46.  24,  N. 

LAUDA,  a  toV/n  of  Germany,  in  the  biihop&c  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Wurtzburg.  Long.  9.  45.  E.  Lat. 
49'.  18.  N. 

LAUDER,  a  borough  of  Scotland,  In  Berwicklfiive ;  a 
fmall  town,  but  lately  ranch  improved.  Near  it,  is  Lauder 
Caftle,  22  miles  S.  of  Edinburgh.  Long.  3.  3.  W.  Lat.  35. 
36.  N. 

LAVELLO,  an  ancient  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
with  a  hilltop's  fee  3  3.0  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Naples.  Long.  15. 

5S*  F~.  L.nt;,4‘-  S-  N-  ■ 

LA  v  ELT,  or  Lafelt,  a  village  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege, 
near  Maeftricht,  remarkable  fora  battle  gained  hereby  the 
French  in  1747. 

LAUENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Meilfen,  i3  miles  S.  of  Drel'den.  Long.  13.  45. 
E.  Lat.  51.  42.  N. 

LAUFFEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  feated  on  the  Neekar,  10  miles  S.  of  Hailbron.  Long. 
9.  25.  E.  Lat.  49.  3.  N. 

Lauffen,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bade, 
feated  near  the  river  Birs,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Bade. 

Lauffen,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zuric, 
three  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Schautf  haufen.  Here  is  a  celebrated 
cataract  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  perpendicular  height  of  which  is 
50  or  60  feet,  and  the  breadth  300. 

LAUFFEN  BURG,  a  ftrong  town  of  Suabia,  and  one  of 
the  four  Forefl-Towns,  with  a  ruined  caftle.  It  belongs  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  is  feated  on  a  rock,  on  the  Rhine, 
which  divides  it  in  two  parts.  Flere  is  a  fraall  cataract, 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  the  feenery.  It  is  17  miles  E.  of  Bafil. 
Long.  8.  2.  E.  Lat.  47.  35.  N. 

L  AUGHTGN,  a  village  in  the  W.  riding  of  York  (hi  re,  on 
a  high  hill,  fix  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rotherham.  It  is  noted  for 
its  church,  whofe  tower  and  fpire  are  not  excelled  by  any 
Gothic  piece  of  the  kind  3  and  it  is  feen,  in  forne  places,  at 
the  diftance  of  60  miles. 

LAVIGNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  eight  miles  from 
Rapallo. 

LAUINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  formerly  imperial,  but 
now  fubject  to  the  duke  of  Neuberg.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Danube,  32  miles  NAV.  of  Auglburg.  Long.  10.  25.  E. 
Lat.  48.  38.  N. 

LAUNU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  near  the  river  Eger,  27 
miles  NAV.  of  Prague.  Long.  14.  20.  E.  Lat.  50.  21.  N. 

LAUREATE  ( Encycl. ).  Degrees  in  grammar,  which  in¬ 
cluded  rhc-tofic  and  verfification,  having  been  anciently  con¬ 
ferred  in  our  univerfities,  that  circumfiance  has  occafioned 
much  confufion,  and  has  led  feme  writers  too  haftily  to  fup- 
pofe  that  perfons  were  inverted  with  the  office  of  poet  laureat, 
who,  in  truth,  had  no  claim  to  it.  A  wreath  of  laurel  being 
prefented  to  the  new  graduate  on  taking  his  degree,  he  was 
afterwards  frequently  ftyled  pot: a  laureatus  3  and  this  fcholaftic 
laureation  certainly  gave  rife  to  the  appellation  by  which  the 


court  poet  was  dirtinguifhed.  The  king’s  poet  laureat,  there¬ 
fore,  rtrictly  fpeaking,  is  only  a  graduate  rhetorician,  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  king. 

On  this  lubjcct,  Fuller  (in  his  Worthies  of  England,  c.  x„ 
p.  27.)  makes  the  following  oblervation  :  “  As  for  our 
Eriglifli  poets,  forne  have  atfunied  unto  themfelves  the  title  of 
laureat,  as  John  Kay,  in  his  dedication  of  The  Siege  of 
Rhodes  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth/  fubferihing  him  felt'  his 
humble  poet  laureat.  Others  have,  in  compliment,  given  the 
title  to  Inch  perfons  as  were  eminent  in  that  faculty  3  and 
nothing  is  more  uftial  than  to  fee  their  pictures  before  their 
books,  and  ftatues  on  their  tombs,  ornamented  accordingly. 
However,  all  this  is  done  by  civil  courtefv,  or  common 
euftom  ;  no  ceremonious  creation  in  court  or  univerfity.” 

So  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  Henry  d' Av ranches,  a 
Frenchman  ( Henricus  Abrinccnjis),  was  entertained  by  our 
Henry  III.  as  a  poet  attached  to  his  court ;  and  under  the  title 
of  “  M after  Henry  the  verfifier’’  received  from  that  monarch 
an  annual  ftipend,  which  feems  to  have  been  ten  pounds 
a-ycar. 

In  the  36th  year  of  the  fame  king’s  reign  (1252),  forty 
ffiillings  a-year  and  a  pipe  of  wine  were  granted  to  Rickard, 
the  king’s  harper  j  which  perhaps  gave  rife,  at  a  fublequent 
period,  to  a  fimilar  bounty  to  the  poet  laureat. 

Gulielmus  Peregrinws,  who  compofed  a  poem  on  the  crufade 
of  Richard  I.  appears  to  have  been  the  royal  poet  of  that 
time ;  and  Robert  Rafton,  whom  Ball  calls  poeta  Oxonii 
laureatus,  and  whom  Edward  II.  carried  with  him  to  thefiege 
of  Stirling-caftle,  to  record  his  Scottifti  exploits  in  verfe,  may 
be  confidered  as  exercifing  the  lame  office  under  that  monarch. 
Of  thefe  verfifiers,  as  they  were  then  called,  the  compofitions 
produced  in  their  character  of  poets  laureat  were  in  Latin. 

Chaucer,  perhaps,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 
as  a  poet,  and  as  receiving  a  royal  penfion,  not  without  a  due 
allowance  of  lack  3  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  Henry 
Scogan ,  mailer  of  arts,  who,  if  we  may  credit  Ben  Jonfon, 
made  difguifes  for  the  king’s  fons,  and  wrote  in  fine  tinkling 
rhyme  and  Jlorvand  verfe  ;  may  with  fufficient  propriety  be 
enrolled  in  the  fame  tuneful  and  honourable  band  :  yet 
neither  thefe  poets  nor  Gower,  though  two  of  them  were  after¬ 
wards  enumerated  in  Dryden’s  patent,  as  having  worn  the 
laurel,  were  ever  regularly  and  exprelsly  appointed  to  this 
office* 3  nor  does  the  title  of  poet  laureat  occur  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  to  whom  Jon  Kay  (Caius),  about 
the  year  1470,  dedicating  a  prole  tranllation  of  a  Latin  hiltory 
of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  ftyles  himfelf  hys  humble  poete  lauriate. 
None  of  his  poetry,  however,  either  in  Latin  or  Englilh,  is 
known  to  be  extant. 

Andrew  Bernard,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  Auguftine  monk, 
who  was  blind,  was  luccelfively  poet  laureat  and  hiftorio.- 
grapher  to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  and  was  living  in. 
1522. 

In  1489,  John  Skelton  was  laureated  as  a  rhetorician  at 
Oxford,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  permitted  to  wear  the 
laurel  publicly  at  Cambridge.  Previoully  to  which  he  had 
been  honoured  by  Henry  VII.  with  a  grant  to  wear  either 
fome  peculiar  drels,  or  feme  additional  ornament  on  his  ordi- 


*  Fuller  (Worthies,  ubi  fup.)  afterts,  that  till  the  time  of  his  writing  (about  1660),  there  was  no  regular  appointment  of  a 
poet  laureat.  “  There  want  not  thole,”  he  obferves,  “  who  do  confidently  aver  that  there  is  always  a  laureat  poet  in  England, 
and  but  one  at  a  time  ;  the  laurel  importing  conqueft  and  fevereignty  j  and  fo,  by  confequence,  Ibleneis  in  that  faculty  j  and 
that  there  hath  been  a  conftant  fucceifion  of  them  a:  court,  who,  befide  their  lalary  from  the  king,  were  yearly  to  have  a  tun  of 
wine,  as  very  efiential  to  the  heightening  of  fancy.”  This  laft  is  founded  on  what  we  find  given  to  Geotfery  Chaucer,  Vige~ 
fmo  fecueido  anno  Richardi  fccundi  conceffum  Galfrido -Chaucer  unum  dolium  1 mi  per  annum  durante  vita  in  porta  civitatis  London, 
per  maims  capifolis  pincernce  nofiri.  But  Chaucer,  befides  his  poetical  accomplilhments,  did  the  king  fervice  both  in  war  and 
peace,  as  foldier  and  ambafladcr,  in  reward  whereof,  this  and  many  other  boons  were  bellowed  on  him. 
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mrv  apparel.  That  he  was  poet  laureat  to  Henry  VJIL  may 
be  prefumed  from  the  titles  of  fome  of  his  works,  but  there  is 
„ot  fufficient  proof  of  his  ever  having  received  an  annual 
falary,  which  is  a  criterion  for  forming  a  conjecture,  at  leaft, 
concerning  the  poflelfion  of  the  ofhee,  for  none  of  the  pcrlons 
who  may '"he  confidered  as  filling  the  (ration  before  Dryden, 
except  Andrew  Bernard,  are  exprefsly  denominated  poets 
laureate  in  any  authentic  record.  . 

Thomas  Churchyard,  a  voluminous  poetafter  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  in  confequence  of  having  ad  drilled  many  of 
the  noblemen  of  her  court  for  near  40  years,  in  fuch  rhymes 
as  he  could  fpin,  is  called  by  one  of  his  contemporaries  the  old 
court  poet;  this  has  given  rife  to  a  conjecture  that  he  was 
pieculiarly  countenanced  and  patroniled  by  the  queen,  and 
formally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poetical  band  01  that  time  ; 
but,  undoubtedly,  Elizabeth  had  no  poet  lauieat  till  in 
February,  1 590-1,  fhe  conferred  on  Edmund  SpenJ'er  a  penfion 
of  50I.  a-year  ;  from  which  time  to  his  death,  in  1598-9,  he 
may  properly  be  confidered  as  filling  the  office,  though  not 
exprefsly  fivled  Laureat  in  his  patent. 

Samuel  Daniel  has  been  reprefented  by  Anthony  Wood,  and 
others,  as  the  next  luccelTor  to  the  laurel,  but  he  never  was 
thus  honoured  ;  for  from  the  death  of  Spenfer  to  the  year 
1616  the  poetical  throne  was  vacant,  thougn  in  that  period 
Daniel,  Jonfon,  Dekker ,  and  others,  fumiflied  the  court  with 
pageants  and  mafques,  and  may,  during  that  interval,  becon- 
(uLred  as  volunteer  laureats.  About  four  months  before  the 
death  of  Shaklpeare,  January  1,  1615-16,  King  James 
oranted  to  Ben  Jonfon  a  penfion  of  one  hundred  marks  a-year 
(661.  13s.  qd.)  during  his  life,  “  in  confideration  of  his  good 
and  acceptable  fervices  pall  and  future  ;  a  grant  which  in¬ 
verted  him  with  all  the  dignity  and  functions  of  poet  laureat. 
This  confideration,  however,  is  common  to  many  other  croyvn 
grants  not  conferred  on  poets  ;  nor  did  any  patent  exprelsly 
mention  the  duly  and  peculiar  fervices  expected  from  a  poet 
laureat,  before  that  of  Charles  I.  to  the  fame  perfon  pin  which 
the  character  and  functions  of  this  office  are,  tor  the  fiilt  tune, 
fpecifically  pointed  out.  On  the  23d  April,  1630,  that 
king,  “  in  confideration  of  good  and  acceptable  fervices  done 
by  the  faid  Benjamin  Jonfon,  and  efpecially  to  encourage  him 
to  proceed  in  thofe  fervices  of  his  wit  and  pen  which  we  have 
enjoined  unto  him,  and  which  we  expect  from  him,  was 
pleafed  to  augment  his  annuity  of  one  hundred  mai  ks  to  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  during  life,  payable  fiom  the 
preceding  Chriftmas.  Old  Ben  had  not  long  before  been 
(truck  with  the  pally,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
to  gratify  his  well-known  propenfity,  his  majefty,  by  the  fame 
inffrument,  granted  him  a  tierce  of  Canary  wine  yearlyr, 
during  his  life,  out  of  the  royal  cellars  at  Whitehall. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppoled  that  Sir  If  illiam  d’Avenant 
fucceedcd  to  the  bays  immediately  on  Jonfon  s  death,  in 
Auguft,  1637;  but  he  then  received  no  favour  from  the 
crown.  About  fixteen  months  afterwards,  December  13, 
1638,  letters  patent  paired  the  great  feal,  granting  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  the  faid  W  illiam  d  Avenant, 
during  his  majefty’s  pleafure.  By  this  patent  no  Canary  wine 
was  given,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  office  of  poet 
laureat,  or  the  duties  belonging  to  it. 

In  1670,  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Sir  William  d  Ave¬ 
nant,  Dryden  was  made  poet  laureat  by  letters  patent,  and 
held  the  office  till  he  was  compelled  to  forego  it  in  confequence 
of  the  revolution. 

On  the  29th  of  Auguft,  1689,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Shad- 
veil. 

ShadwelFs  fucceffor  was  Nahum  Tate,  December  23d, 
1692,  with  an  annual  penfion  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
a  butt  of  Canary  wine, 
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On  the  death  of  Tate,  1716,  the  laurel  was  given  to  Roivc  ; 
who  dying  in  December,  1718,  the  llev.  Laurence  Evfdtn  was, 
in  the  following  year,  invefted  with  this  office. 

On  the  death  of  Eufden,  September  27,  1730,  Colley 
Cibber  was  appointed  poet  laureat.  His  reign  extended  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1757. 

To  him  fucceeded  William  Whitehead,  who  dying  April  r  4", 
1785,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton  obtained  the  laurel,  which  he 
held  for  five  years.  ' 

Shortly  after  his  death,  which  happened  May  21,  1790, 
Henry  James  Eye,  elq.  Was  appointed  poet  laureat,  and  now 
fills  the  poetical  throne. 

There  is  110  grant  in  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  conftituting 
Rowe  poet  laureat.  The  practice  of  conferring  this  office  by 
a  warrant  figned  and  foaled  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  nomi¬ 
nating  A.  B.  to  the  office,  with  tire  accuftomed  fees  there¬ 
unto  belonging,  then  commenced,  and  has  prevailed  from  that 
lime  to  the  prefent. 

LAURINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany',  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Wurtzburg,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Bamberg,  and  30  N.E.  of 
Wurtzburg.  Long.  10.  21.  E.  Lat.  50.  5.  N. 

LAURVIG,  a  town  of  Norway,  ir.  the  province  of  Aggar- 
huii<s,  55  miles  S.  of  Chriltiania.  Long.  10.  15.  E.  Lat.  59. 
3.  N. 

LAUTERBRUNN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  fix  miles  S. 
of  Interlacken.  It  is  feated  in  a  valley'  of  the  fame /frame, 
celebrated  for  its  piiflurefque  and  romantic  feenery.  See 
Staubbach. 

LAUTERBURG,  a  town  of  Weftern  Prulfia,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Culm,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Thorn. 

Lauterbuug,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  but  fubje&  to  the  French.  It  is  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Weiffemburg.  Long.  8.  26.  E.  Lat.  48.  48.  N. 

LAUTEIIECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  and  county  of  Veldenz,  fituate  on  the  Gian,  24  miles 
N.  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  46  S.  of  Coblentz.  Long.  7.  17.  E. 
Lat.  49.  39.  N. 

LAUZERTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departments  of 
Lot  and  Garonne,  1  5  miles  N.E.  of  Marmande.  Long.  o. 
22.  E.  Lat.  44.  38.  N. 

LAWRENCE,  St.  the  largeft  river  of  North  America, 
proceeding  from  Lake  Ontario,  from  which  it  runs  700  miles 
to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ffiips  of  war,  as  far 
as  Quebec,  which  is  above  400  miles  ;  but  beyond  Montreal, 
it  is  fo  full  of  flioals  and  rocks,  that  it  will  not  admit  large 
vefi’els  without  danger.  It  is  here  called  the  Iroquois. 

LAXENBURG,  a  town  of  Auftria,  with  a  palace,  where 
the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  go  for  pleafure.  It  is 
l'eated  on  a  fmall  river,  10  miles  S.  of  Vienna.  Long.  16. 
28.  E.  Lat.  48.  5.  N. 

LAYRACH,  a  town  of  Carniola,  on  a  navigable  river  of 
the  fame  name,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Triefte.  Long.  14.  32.  E. 
Lat.  46.  12.  N. 

LAZZARONI,  a  peculiar  defeription  of  the  lowed  clafs  of 
people,  that  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  conftituted  a  very 
lingular,  as  well  as  a  very  confiderable,  part  of  the  poor  of 
Naples.  Their  origin,  which  is  but  little  known,  is  faid  to 
be  as  follows  :  the  romantic  and  enterprifing  Duke  of  Guife, 
who  defended  the  city  of  Naples  againlt  the  Spaniards  for  a 
long  time  with  very  inadequate  forces,  tells  us,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Memoirs,  that  two  fecret  enemies  of  his,  “  Gen- 
naro  and  Vincenzo,  cherifhed  underhand  the  averfion  the 
rafeality  had  for  the  better  fort  of  citizens,  and  civilcr  people, 
who,  by  reafon  of  the  infolencies  fuftered  from  them,  jultly 
hated  them.  The  latter  of  thefe,  by  whom  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Virgin’s  fuburbs  was  inhabited,  were  called  black-cloaks, 
and  the  ordinary  fort  of  people  took  the  name  of  Lazarcs,  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  revolutions ;  as,  the  revolters  in  Flanders 
formerly  had  done  that  of  beggars,  thofc  of  Guienne  that  of 
caters,  t'nofe  of  Normandy  of  bar  eject,  and  of  Beauffe  and 
Soul'ongne  of  wooden  pattens."  The  Lazzaroni’s  quondam 
opponents,  the  blaclc-cloaks,  and  ail  the  others,  are  now  com¬ 
pletely  blotted  out  of  the  remembrance  of  men,  but  they  ftill 
furvive,  and  were  never  more  confpicuous,  nor  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  than  in  the  prefent  aera,  after  the  lapfe  of  a  century 
and  half.  Titles,  limilar  to  thole  above,  in  times  of  public 
diforder,  have  been  aflfiimed  by  combinations  of  the  lower 
clalfes  of  fociety  in  almoft  every  age,  but  have  feldom  long 
Survived  their  exiftence  who  originally  conftituted  thofe  con¬ 
federacies.  Perhaps  in  another  century  the  Chouans  anefthe 
fans  culottes  will  be  as  little  talked  of  in  the  diftrifts  which 
gave  them  birth  as  are  now  the  barefett  and  the  wooden 
pattens. 

LEA,  a  river  which  rifes  near  Luton  in  Bedfordfhire,  flows 
to  Hertford  and  Ware,  and  dividing  Effex  from  Hertfordfhire 
and  Middlefex,  falls  into  the  Thames  below  Blackwall.  By 
this  river  large  quantities  of  corn  and  malt  are  brought  out  of 
Hertfordfhire  to  London. 

LEAD  (Encycl.) .  Though  we  have  fpoken  fully  on  the 
nature,  qualities,  and  chemical  combinations  of  this  metal, 
under  the  articles  Lead  and  Chemistry,  and  alfo  under 
Acetite  in  this  Supplement,  the  following  extradts  from  a 
Memoir  on  the  Preparation  of  Sugar,  or  Acetite  of  Lead,  by 
Citizen  Marchais,  which  was  read  before  the  Societe  Acade- 
mique  des  Sciences,  in  France,  feem  to  deferve  notice  in  this 
place. 

“  Machy,”  fays  he,  “  the  only  French  author  who  has  given 
circumftantial  details  concerning  this  manufacture,  has  repre- 
fented  it  as  being'  fo  difficult  in  the  execution,  that  its  luccefs 
cannot  always  be  certain.  Thofe  who  have  written  (ince  this 
author,  have  either  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  or  have 
at  lead  not  been  able  to  determine  what  was  good  in  the 
ancient  proceiTes,  and  what  might  be  proper  to  be  added  to 
them  ;  neither  have  they  pointed  out  the  grounds  of  the 
fuperiority  of  one  procefs  over  the  other,  as  they  were  unable 
to  determine  the  theory  of  the  operation  in  a  clear  manner, 
the  evidence  of  which  was  fupported  by  fadfs.  Balil  Valentin, 
and  Ifaac  the  Hollander,  who  are  mentioned  as  the  ti r It  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  adtion  of  vinegar  upon  lead,  and  the 
fait  thereby  produced,  required  for  that  purpofe  much  let's 
fcience,  and  were  obliged  to  make  much  fewer  experiments 
than  were  afterwards  required,  in  order  to  afeertam  the  ules 
of  this  fait  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in  that  of  dyeing,  in  which 
it  is  of  fo  great  importance.  At  that  time,  in  order  to  make 
chemical  difeoveries,  it  was  fufheient  to  place  fubftances  in 
contact,  and  tie  whether  they  exerted  any  operation  upon 
each  other.  From  thence  to  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
this  adtion,  the  road  was  much  longer  than  that  which  had 
led  to  the  fi'fft  obfervation  ;  thus  almoft  ail  the  explanations 
which  cheminry  gave  of  her  operations,  prior  to  the  difeoveries 
‘•of  the  immortal  Lavoifier,  have  rather  retarded  than  accelerated 
the  progrefs  of  ihe  fcience.  Every  found  theory  points  out 
the  route  we  are  to  take  in  a  certain  manner,  but -when 
the  theory  itfelf  is  erroneous,  it  leads  us  aftyay,  and  the  arts 
receive  no  improvement.  Local  circum fiances  may  render 
the  error  lcfs.pt  rceptible,  orcaufe'it  to  difappear  5  but,  when 
we  do  not  well  know  v/hat  we  are  doing,  which  is  almoft  as 
bad  as  not  knowing  it  at  all,  we  can  never  rectify  our  eburte, 
nor  know  whether  or  not  it  be  the  beft  which  we  could  take, 
•if  perchance  that  fhould  happen.  V/hat  I  have  to  fay  con¬ 
cerning  the  preparation  of  the  fugar  of  lead  is  evident,  is 
known,  and  yet  it  has  never  been  laid  before ;  for  the  operation 
ha 3  remained  obfeure,  uncertain,  little  productive  in  France, 
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whilft  other  nations  know  howto  derive  profit  from  it :  this  is 
what  m.u ft  have  happened,  as  the  facts  will  prove. 

“  It  had  been  difeovered  that  dift  i ’.led.  vinegar  was/lefs  con¬ 
centrated  than  the  fame  vinegar  not  diftilled  ;  becaufe,  in 
diftillation,  more  water  raifes  itfelf  than  acid,  the  latter  con¬ 
centrating  itfelf' in  the  alembic  ;  but  this  portion  cannot  be 
employed,  as  it  is  only  after  having  been  diftilled,  that  it  be¬ 
comes  props r  for  preparing  the  acetite  of  lead.  My  firft  idea 
was,  to  combine  the  oxyd  of  lead  with  vinegar  not  diftilled, 
but,  however,  without  any  colour,  as  I  attributed  to  its 
extractive  part,  the  impoffibility  of  obtaining  a  cryftalifable 
produCt  from  the  direct  combination  of  the  oxyd  and  the  acid. 
The  preparation  known  in  pharmacy  by  the  name  of  extract 
of  lead,  yields  no  cryftals  on  condenfation,  but  merely  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  extraCt,  fuch  as  is  obtained  from  vegetables, 
i  believed  that  I  had  found,  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
gas,  a  means  of  deftroying  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
vinegar.  It  was  white-wine  vinegar  that  1  ufed. 

Experiment  r.  “  The  apparatus  which  I  employed  is  a 
known  one  ;  it  is  that  which  chemifts  ufe  for  obtaining  the 
muriatic  acid  gas,  fulpended  in  water  ;  inftead  of  water  I  had 
put  vinegar  into  it :  this  loft  its  colour,  and  became  very 
white.  I  ought  to  remark  that  it  no  longer  retained  its 
peculiar  odour ;  neither  had  it  that  of  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  :  but  it  had  acquired  one  peculiar  to  this  combination, 
which  no  author  has  hitherto  treated  of.  Into  18  ounces 
5  drachms  to  grains  of  this  liquor,  I  put  three  ounces  of 
the  white  oxyd  of  lead  ;  of  this  there  was  a  little  that  was 
not  diflblved,  and  a  fmall  part  precipitated  in  a  pulverulent 
form  j  this  was  muriate  of  lead.  The  liquor  poured  off,  fub- 
jeCted  to  a  very  flow  evaporation,  and  cooled  in  its  fand  bath, 
prefented  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  brown  extraCt,  having  the 
imell  of  mucous-faccharine  matter  when  beginning  to  burn, 
but  no  appearance  of  cryftals  was  obferved  in  it,  after  it  had 
been  kept  cool  for  eight  hours.  I  gently  ftirred  it,  inclining 
the  vetfel  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  examine  whether  there 
might  not  be  fome  cryftals  at  the  bottom  ;  immediately  the 
liquid  was  converted  into  a  folid,  and  I  had  nothing  more 
than  a  faline  mats,  irregularly  cryftalifed  and  very  brown. 
This  was  acetite  of  lead  j  but  it  ought  to  have  been  the  acetite 
of  commerce,  with  refpetft  to  the  whitenefs  and  regularity  of 
the  cryftals ;  it  was  only  the  chemift:  who  could  difeover  in  it 
the  principles  of  the  agetite  of  lead. 

Experiment  2,  “  I  endeavoured  to  bleach  the  vinegar,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  by  the  admixture  of  oxygenated  , 
muriatic  acid  ditfolved  in  water  :  the  vinegar  was  deprived  of 
its  colour,  but  the  ltate  in  which  I  found  it  was  precilely  the 
fame  as  in  the  firft  experiment  5  I  therefore  judged  it  fuper- 
fluous  to  employ  it  for  dilfolving  the  white  oxyd  of  lead,  as  I 
could  forefee  the  refult  from  the  former  experiment. 

Experiment  3.  “  Che  mills  having  frequently  employed  the 
fulphurous  acid  for  depriving  vegetable  fubftances  of  their 
colour,  I  difpofed  the  apparatus  ufed  in  Experiment  1,  and  * 
diftilled  the  fulphuric  acid  upon  a  combuftible  fubftance  3  (it 
was  on  ftraw)  :  a  conftderabie  difongagement  cf  fulphurous 
acid  took  place ;  the  vinegar  became  turbid,  a  very  light  pre¬ 
cipitate  was  formed  ;  but  the  colouring  matter  was  not  at¬ 
tacked  :  I  therefore  judged  it  ufelefs  to  treat  the  white  oxyd 
of  lead  with  this  acid. 

Experiment  4..  “  I  thought  I  ought  to  try,  for  the  fake  of 
comparifon,  the  folution  of  the  white  oxyd  of  lead  in  ftrong 
red  vinegar.  A  pound  of  this  acid  was  able  to  ditfolve  an 
ounce,  and  fome  particles  remained  in  the  form  of  a  brown, 
powder.  I  tried  in  vain  every  expedient  I  could  devife,  hy 
order  to  make  this  folution  cryftaliie.  1  had  only  a  blackifti- 
brown  extract,  of  the  confidence  of  honey,  but  which  exhibited: 
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no  appearance  of  cryftals;  diftilled  vinegar  poured  upon  it  very 
eafily  of Fe died  its  complete  idlution*;  the  Folution  was  brown, 
and  krved  me  For  feme  experiments  foreign  from  the  fubjebt 
of  this  memoir. 

“  The  .experiments  which  I  have  juft  related  had  taught 
me  that  if  the  colouring  matter  was  an  impediment  to  the 
cryftalifation,  one  ought  not  to  attribute  to  it  alone  the  more 
or  let's  red  appearance  of  the  cry  dais  of  acetite  of  lead. 

Experiment  5.  “  I  put  fcveral  pounds  of  the  lame  vinegar 
into  a  diftilling  apparatus  of  glafs.  I  divided  the  whole  into 
four  portions  in  the  following  order:  i  -f  -j-  -f-  4-,  fo  that 
there  remained  only  i  in  the.diftillatory  veilel  :  the  three  firft 
produdls  prefented  no  apparent  diverfity  to  the  eye ;  they 
were  equally  limpid  and  colourlefs  ;  the  fourth  was  %rery  high 
coloured,  very  acid,  and  when  cooled,  depotited  cryftals  of 
tartarite  of  potafh> 

Experiment  6.  “  Eight  ounces  of  the  firft  fourth  were 
combined  with  fix  drachms  44  grains  of  white  oxyd  of-  lead*  ; 
the  tolution  took  place  under  a  continued  eft’ervefcence  ;  the 
pieces  of  oxyd  did  not  affume  a  brown  colour,  as  in  experi¬ 
ments  1  and  4  ;  the  fait  which  I  obtained  was  beautiful,  very 
white  and  brilliant;  I  had  5  ounces  36  grains  of  it;  the 
mother-water  was  lomewhat  coloured,  and  yielded  70  grains 
of  a  reddifh  fait.  The  portions  of  the  vinegar.  No.  2  and  3, 
on  being  fubjebted  to  the  fame  operation,  yielded  a  fait  much 
inferior  to  that  of  No.  1,  efpecially  No.  3  ;  the  mother-water 
was  in  larger  quantity  and  more  coloured,  as  were  alfo  the 
cryftals  which  were  more  irregular.  The  confideration  of 
thefe  three  fafts  gave  me  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  oil, 
which  exifts  in  cpnfiderable  quantity  in  vinegar,  was  the  real 
caule  of  the  difficulty  which  had  been  found  in  obtaining  the 
acetite  of  lead.  Machy  was  not  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
though  he  was  in  the  way  to  difeover  it ;  he  relates  that  the 
mannfafturers  of  Grenoble  pour  feveral  ounces  of  alcohol  into 
each  of  the  veffels  in  which  the  cryftalifation  is  performed. 
What  I  have  juft  laid  may  ferve  to  demonftrate  the  utility  of 
this  precaution.  Alcohol  has  a  decided  affinity  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  acetite  of  lead,  and  on  the  other  with  the  oil 
furnifhed  by  the  vinegar  ;  it  will  therefore  dilfolve  in  pre¬ 
ference  the  oily  and  red  cryftals,  or  even  the  oily  part,  fo  that 
what  remains  in  the  veil'd  will  be  more  beautiful,  and  freed 
from  that  lubflance  which  impaired  its  whitenefs.  Machy, 
and  thole  who  have  repeated  it  after  him,  are  wrong,  in 
allerting  that  the  manufacturers  ufie  this  alcohol  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation  from  taking  place,  during  the  cryftalifa¬ 
tion  of  the  fait :  its  direct  object  is  to  free.it  from  that  f'ub- 
ftance  which  would  impair  its  whitenefs.  I11  order  to  demon¬ 
ftrate  this  theory  with  the  molt  convincing  evidence,  it  was 
neceflary  to  take  acetous  acid  that  contained  no  oil,  confe¬ 
quently  not  that  which  is  obtained  from  wine ;  1  therefore 
procured  vinegar  prepared  from  cyder. 

Experiment  7.  1  ditiilled  it  in  glafs  velVols,  and  twice 

flopped  the  diftillation,  in  order  to  fuft'er  the  fait,  which  the 
liquor  might  contain,  to  cryftalil'e  ;  but  not  having  perceived 
any  cryftalifation,  I  continued  it  to  exficcation  ;  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  extractive  matter  remained,  which  could  be  re-diflblved 
by  water.  1  dilTolved  the  white  oxyd  of  lead  in  the  diftilled 
acid  ;  the  liquid  remained  white  and  tranfparerit,  it  cryltalif'ed 
completely,  without  any  coloured  mother-water,  and  the  laft 
"cryftals  were  no  Ids  beautiful  than  the  firft.  Succefs,  ib 
complete  and  conformable  to  theory,  proved  to  me,  that  the 
real  fuperiority  of  the  Dutch  confifts  in  their  employing  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  fait,  vinegar  exempt  from  oily  particles  ; 
1'uch  as  are  the  vinegars  prepared  from  grain.  It  is  known 


that  they  manufacture  thefe  vinegars  of  very  fuperior  quality* 
and  that  they  very  carefully  keep-  fecret  the  details  of  this 
operation.  I  have  been  informed  upon  good  authority,  that 
at  the  time  when-  the  Dutch  territory  was  covered  by  our 
troops,  and  when  the  influence  of  France,  in  that  country, 
was  at  its,  greateft  height,  it  was  never  poffible  to  penetrate 
into  thefe  manufactories  of  vinegar,  many  of  which  even 
-  ceafed  for  the  time  to  work.  The  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  fugar  of  lead  which  they  fell  us,  depends  therefore  upon 
local  circu-rnftances  ;  they  naturally  would  employ  the  acjcl 
which  they  manufacture  themfelves,  in  preference  to  that 
for  which  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  procure  the 
materials  from  abroad,  as  their  foil  produces  no  wine.:  our 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  in  general  of  no  other 
vinegar  than  that  produced  from  wine,  which  confequently 
has  been  employed,  and  all  thole  inconveniences  have  refill left 
with- which  its  ufe  is  naturally  attended..  It  may  perhaps  be 
objected  to  me,  that  it  is  laid  in  the  works  that  have  been 
quoted,  that  the  Dutch  come  to  buy  up  the  hulks  of  grapes  in 
the  Artois  and  Bordelois  territories  ;  myfterious  as  they  are  in 
whatever  they  undertake,  if  the  Dutch  pretend  that ’the  ufe 
for  which  thefe  hulks  are  deftined  is  the  manufa&ure  of  fugar 
of  lead,  I  fhould  be  induced  to  believe  the  contrary;  hut, 
betides,  might  not  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  and  that  of 
verdigris  confume  thele  hufks  ?  Do  not  the  four  ftalks  ferve 
to  develope  an  acid  principle  in  fermentation.  Befides,  it  is 
not  laid  that  the  Englifh,  who  likewife  excel,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  acetite  of  lead,  come  to  our  ports  to  buy  thefe 
hulks  ;  but  itis  certain  that  they  make  ufe  of  vinegar  prepared 
from  grain. 

“  I  cannot  conclude  this  memoir  without  remarking,  that 
though  I  have  ufed  the  term  of  white  oxyd  of  lead,  I  have 
done  fo  only  in  order  to  conform  to  the  denomination  generally 
adopted  ;  but  it  is  nevertheiefs  certain  that  this  is  not  a  pure 
oxyd,  but  a  carbonate  of  lead,  and  it  confequently  diflolves  in 
vinegar  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  oxydsoflead,  even 
than  that  which  is  termed  litharge,  which  amongft  all  is  the 
moft  of  an  oxyd.  If  a  continued  effervel'cence  takes  place 
during  the  folution,  it  is  owing  to  the  difengagement  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  which  yields  to  a  more  powerful  affinity  ;  we 
mull  therefore  conclude,  that  the  acetous  acid  undergoes  a 
decompofition  in  the  fermentation,  excited  by  the  heat  of  the 
layers  of  dung,  with  which  the  pots  in  which  this  preparation 
is  made  are  covered  ;  but  chemiftry  is  at  prefect  familiarifed 
to  the  changes  which  the  vegetable  acids  undergo  of  the  one 
into  the  other,  fothat  the  .obfervation  here  prefented  coincides 
with  thofe  that  have  already  been  made.” 

LEADHILLS,  a  village  in  Lanerkfhire,  fituate  among  the 
mountains  of  Clydefdale,  and  laid  to  be  the  higheft  human 
habitation  in  Great  Britain.  Here  refide  many  hundreds  of 
miners,  with  their  families.  Thefe  miners,  though,  in  a  great 
meafure,  excluded  from  fociety  by  their  habitation,  pay  great 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  have  provided  a 
circulating  library  for  the  inftruCtion  and  amulement  of  the  . 
little  community  belonging  to  the  village. 

LEAO-TONG,  or  Chen-yang,  one  of  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  of  Eaft  Chinefe  Tartary,  or  country  of  the  Mantchew 
Tartars,  who  hence  entered  and  conquered  China.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  great  wall  of  China  and  the  gulf  of 
Lea-tong;  and  inclofed  on  the  eaft,  north,  and  weft,  by  a  pah- 
fade,  conftruCted  of  flakes  feven  feet  high,  without  either  bank 
of  earth  or  ditch.  Chen-yang,  or  Mougden,  is  the  capital. 

LEATHER  ( Encycl .).  I'o  what  has  been  already  offered 
under  that  head,  we  are  induced  to  add  the  following  account 


*  To  the  quina  of  vinegar,  10  lb.  5  oz.  a  dr.  16  grs.  of  oxyd,  a  little  more  than  one-tenth. 
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of  a  mode  of  manufacturing  morocco  leather,  as  praCtifcd  at 
EeZt 

The  goat  being  dripped  of  his  fkin  by  doubling  it  over  itlelf, 
and  fo  drawing  it  off  as  one  would  pull  off  a  docking  by  the 
upper  part,  the  hide,  entire  and  covered  with  its  hair,  is 
thrown  into  water,  in  which  it  is  left  to  foak  during  three 
days.  It  is  then  expofed  to  the  air,  and,  when  dry,  coarfeiy 
ltripped  of  the  hair  ;  after  which  it  is  plunged  info  flaked  lime. 

To  clear  the  (kins  more  thoroughly  from  the  hair,  they  are 
powdered  over  with  quick  lime,  which  takes  away  even  the 
fmalleft  hairs.  They  are  next  walked  in  running  water,  and 
■very  carefully  rinfed.  They  are  fuftered  to  remain  in  that 
water  during  the  fpace  of  a  night,  then  hanged  up  to  drain  in 
the  open  air.  After  this,  they  are  laid  in  bran,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  fkins  to  three  hundred  pounds 
of  bran.  They  continue  in  the  bran,  being  each  day  turned 
infide  out,  until  they  have  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of 
{^ability. 

They  are  next  wafhed  again  in  running  water,  by  trampling 
them  with  the  feet ;  after  which  operation,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  fecond  bath  prepared  with  white  figs — about  a  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds  of  figs  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  (kins.  The 
figs  render  the  water  foapy.  The  fkins  remain  in  it  four  or 
five  days,  in  which  time  they  are  frequently  turned.  And, 
during  the  period  of  their  foaking  in  it,  they  are,  on  three 
fucceffive  days,  fprinkled  with  lal  gemmae  very  finely  pow¬ 
dered  :  after  which,  the  water  being  fuftered  to  drain  trom 
them,  they  are  again  fprinkled  with  fal  gemmae,  and  laid  in  a 
heap  in  a  flat  vetlel,  where  the  procefs  of  impregnating  them 
with  the  fait  is  completed.  The  water  is  then  fqueezed  out 
by  wringing  the  fkins  ;  after  which  they  ate  very  pliant,  and 
fit  to  receive  the  colour. 

If  red  be  the  intended  colour,  half  a  pound  of  cochineal  and 
three  ounces  of  alum  are  employed  for  fixty  fkins.  Finally, 
they  are  tanned  by  placing  them  in  pits,  where  beds  of  tan 
are  made,  of  about  fifty  pounds  of  tan  for  each  ildn.  The 
fkin  is  tanned  fo  as  to  have  the  grain  fide  within,  and  filled 
with  the  tanning  water.  After  the  expiration  of  eight  days 
it  is  again  turned,  and  again  filled  with  the  tanning  water, 
which  is  luffered  to  remain  in  it  fix  days.  During  the  whole 
of  this  term,  the  fkins  are  carefully  ftirred  and  fhaken.  They 
are  then  rinfed  in  running  water,  feraped  with  an  iron  inftru- 
ment,  opened  up  along  the  belly,  and  rendered  pliant  by  the 
application  of  a  little  oil.  They  are  dried  in  the  lun,  fet  to 
cool  in  the  fhade,  flightly  moiftened  with  water,  and  finally 
feraped  down  to  a  proper  thinnels  with  three  different  inltru- 
ments  of  iron. 

When  the  red  colour  is  too  deep,  it  is  weakened  with  a 
decobtion  of  a  plant  called  razoul  al  uchbi,  which  is  the  me- 
fembriarithemum  annuum.  This  liquor  is  ufed  warm,  a  fpoonful 
of  it  being  poured  on  each  fkin. 

If  the  hides  are  intended  to  be  dyed  yellow,  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  red,  except  that  the 
operation  of  falting  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  time  of  their 
foaking  in  the  fig-water.  And,  befides,  only  twenty-five 
pounds  of  tan  are,  in  this  cafe,  ufed  for  five  dozen  of  fkins. 
The  yellow  dye  is  made  of  powdered  pomegranate  rind  and 
alum. 

An  inferior  red  is  produced  from  Brafil  wood  and  alum. 
Inftead  of  Brafil  wood,  the  manufacturers  frequently  ufe  the 
fuuah,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  gallium  or  rubia  ( madder )  that  is 
brought  in  great  quantities  from  Morocco. 

LEATHERHEAD,  a  town  in  Surrey,  which  had  formerly 
a  market.  Here  is  a  bridge  of  many  arches  over  the  river 
Mole.  It  is  1 8  miles  S.SW.  of  London. 

LEATHES-WATER,  called  alfo  Wythburn,  orTniRL- 
mere-water,  a  fine  lake  of  Cumberland,  which  lies  S.  by  E. 
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of  Kefv/ick.  It  begins  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helwellyn, 
which  it  fkirts  for  the  fpace  of  four  miles,  receiving  numerous 
torrents  that-defeend  from  the  mountains.  The  Angular 
beauty  ot  this  lake  Is  its  being  almoft  interfered  in  the  middle 
by  two  peninfulas,  that  are  joined  by  a  bridge.  Its  outlet 
joins  the  rapid  river  Greeta,  at  New-  Bridge,  and  thus  has  a 
communication  with  the  lake  of  Derwentwater. 

LEAWAVA,  a  fea-port  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  iflar.d  of 
Ceylon,  which  yields  a  great  deal  of  fait.  Long.  83.  ic.  E. 
Lat.  6.  40.  N. 

LECASELLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  Genoa,  23 
miles  N.E.  of  Genoa.  Long.  8.  53.  E.  Lat.  44.  37.  N. 

LECCE,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  Otranto,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 
It  contains  1 8,000  inhabitants;  is  the  refidence  of  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  Ibmetimes  called  the  capital  of  the  province  ;  and 
by  fome  the  province  is  called  Lecce,  inftead  of  Otranto.  It 
is  17  miles  N.W.  of  Otranto,  and  195  E.S  E.  of  Naples. 
Long.  18.  20.  E.  Lat.  40.  36.  N. 

LECCO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  feated  on  the 
lake  Como,  26  miles  N.  of  Milan.  Long.  9.  21.  E.  Lat.  45. 
55  N> 

LECH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  Tirol,  divides' 
Suabia  from  Bavaria,  and  falls  into  the  Danube,  belo^* 
Donawert. 

LECK,  a  river  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  branches 
oft  fjronr  the  Rhine  at  Wyck-by-Dcurftede,  and  enters  the 
Merve,  to  miles  E.  of  Rotterdam. 

LEDUM  ( F.ncycl .).  The  following  obfervations  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Maton  on  Ledum  Paiuftre,  and  on  the  ufes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  in  medicine.  He  confiders  it  a 
plant  which  feems  to  poffefs  very  abtive  properties.  Its  very 
odour  indicates  an  aromatic  quality,  though  this  is  not  fo  ftrong 
in  the  fpring  as  during  the  ltate  of  ftorefcence.  Weftring  men¬ 
tions  a  curious  fabt  relpebting  the  permanence  of  the  aroma. 
A  dried  fpecimen,  which  he  found  in  theBurferian  Herbarium 
at  Upfal,  retained  a  very  fenfible  fragrance,  though  upwards 
of  150  years  had  elapled  from  the  time  of  its  being-gathered. 
An  infufion  of  the  leaves  is  fomewhat  bitter,  and  conveys  a 
fenlation  to  the  palate  fimilar  to  that  produced  by  turpentine  ; 
a  good  evidence  of  its  pollelling  an  aftringency.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  narcotic  quality  in  a  ftrong  decoction  of  the 
plant,  fome  of  the  northern  nations  being  accuftomed  to  boil 
fticks  of  it  in  beer,  for  the  fake  of  imparting  to  the  latter  an 
inebriating  effect ;  and  this  liquor  has  been  obferved  to  occa- 
fion  violent  vomiting,  cephalalgia,  and  even  lyncope.  Some 
caution,  therefore!  is  neceffary  in  the  exhibition  of  this  vege¬ 
table  ;  and  though  in  many  cales  it  may  be  advifable  to  keep" 
up  that  ftate,  refembling  ftupor,  by  which  the  advantageous 
effects  of  cicuta  and  other  narcotics  are  produced,  the  dote 
ought  to  be  fmall  at  firft.  Of  the  recent  plant,  four  ounces 
may  be  infufed  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  two  ounces  of 
the  {trained  liquor  are  fufficient  for  the  firft  exhibition. 

Ledum  Paiuftre  grows  fo  abundantly  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Continent,  that  large  quantities  may  be  obtained 
without  difficulty  ;  though,  as  its  favourite  foil  is  of  a  moift, 
boggy  nature,  and  as  it  is  found  on  the  declivities  of  lofty 
mountains,  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  may  not  often  prove 
very  fuccefsful.  No  animals  appear  to  be  fond  of  it,  excepting 
the.  goat,  which  Linnaeus  tells  us  (in  the  Pan  Suceus)  will 
often  brouze  it  ;  and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  phalaena  that  dwells 
on  its  leaves  ;  but  infeHs  in  general  fhun,  and  are  fo  much 
affected  by  its  odour,  that  the  fmoke  is  ufed  for  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  lice  and  other  vermin.  The  fpirit  obtained  by 
diftillation  feems  likely  to  be  moft  efficacious  for  this  purpole. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  ledum  (fcarcely  aelerving,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  confidered  as  different)  which  grows  very  plenti¬ 
fully  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  in  North  America,  and 
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is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Labrador  Tea,  an  appella¬ 
tion  that  indicates  its  being  ul'ed  as  a  beverage  by  the  natives 
of  that  dillrift,  probably  on  account  of  this  plant  pofiefiing 
qualities  fimilar  to  thole  of  ledum  paludre, — I  mean  more 
particularly,  that  of  intoxicating.  Ledum  latifuliam,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  didinguidied  by  its  broader  leaves;  but  in  no 
other  refpeft  does  it  appear  to  differ  from  its  congener.  Dr. 
Maton  has  tafted  infufions  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  found  the 
flavour  the  fame.  This  plant  is  well  deferibed  by  Jacquin  in 
his  Colleftanea,  tom.  ii.  and  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarimr  by  Wilde  now,  didinguidied  thus.  Ledum  {lati- 
fo/iitm)  f’oliis  oblongis,  margine  revolutis,  fubtis  tomentofis 
floribus Jubpentandris,  tom.  ii.  p.  602.  There  is  given  in  the 
Tranfaftions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  for 
17  74,  an  account  of  the  efficacy  of  ledum  paludre  as  a  remedy 
for  lepra.  Dr.  Odhelius  fpeaks  of  his  fuccel's  in  the  exhibition 
of  it  in  that  difeafe,  with  the  highed  fatisfaftion. 

LEE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  on  the  confines  of 
Kerry,  and  flows  E.  to  Cork,  below  which  city  it  forms  a  fine 
harbour,  and  enters  St.  George's  Channel. 

LEEFOOGA,  one  of  the  Friendly  Idands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  vifited  by  Captain  Cook  in  177 O’.  Many  parts 
of  the  country,  near  the  fea,  are  fandy  and  barren  ;  but  in  the 
internal  parts,  the  marks  of  confiderable  population,  and  of  an 
improved  date  of  cultivation,  are  confpicuous.  Many  of  the 
plantations  are  inclofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fences, 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  form  fpacious  public  .roads. 
Large  fpots,  covered  with  the  paper  mulberry-tree,  were  ob- 
ferved,  and  the  plantations  in  general  were  abundantly  docked 
with  plants  and  fruit-trees.  To  thefe  Captain  Cook  made 
fome  addition,  by  lowing  the  feeds  of  melons,  Indian  corn,  &c. 
The  idand  is  leven  miles  in  length  ;  its  breadth,  in  fome 
places,  is  not  above  three. 

LEER,  or  Lehr,  a  town  of  Wedphalia,  in  Ead  Friedand, 
on  a-river  of  the  fame  name,  which  foon  after  falls  into  the 
Embs.  It  is  11  miles  S.E.  of  Embden,  and  24  W.N.W  of 
Oldenburg.  Long.  7.  11.  E.  Lat.  53.  21.  N. 

LEERDAM,  a  town  of  the  LTnited  Provinces,  in  Holland, 
feated  on  the  Linghe,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Dort.  Long.  3. 
13.  E.  Lat.  5 1 .  56.  N. 

LEEROT,  a  fortrefs  of  Wedphalia,  in  Ead  Friedand, 
feated  at  the  conduence  of  the  Lee  with  the  Embs,  10  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Embden. 

LEERS,  or  Lif,rs,  a  town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  bidiopric 
of  Liege,  near  which  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  ill  of  Oftober, 
1746,  between  the  allies,  commanded  by  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain,  and  the  French  under  Count  Saxe.  It  is  four  miles 
N.  of  Liege. 

LEESTOWN,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  in  the  county  of 
Fayette,  feated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Kentucky.  As 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  remarkably  high,  there  are  few 
eroding  places  ;  and  the  bed  being  at  Leedown,  is  a  circum- 
dance  which  contributes  to  its  increafe.  It  is  a  few  miles  W. 
of  Lexington.  See  Kentucky  River. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  that  part  of  the  Caribbec  Idands, 
in  the  Welt  Indies,  commencing  at  Dominica,  and  extending 
to  Porto  Rico. 

LEEWE,  a  fortified  town  of  Andrian  Brabant,  feated  on 
the  Geete,  12  miles  E.  of  Louvain.  Long.  3.  7.  E.  Lat.  50. 
53-.N. 

LEGACY,  a  fum  of  money,  or  gift  bequeathed  to  anyone 
in  the  lad  will  and  teftament  of  a  deceafed  perfon.  See  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  following  duties  have  of  late  years  been  laid 
upon  legacies.  By  the  aft  of  20  Geo.  III.  c.^28,  f.  1  ;  23 
Geo.  III.  c.  58,  f.  2;  and  29  Geo.  HI.  c.  51,  f.  2  ;  every 
receipt  for  a  legacy,  whether  pecuniary  or  fpecific,  or  lhare  of 
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a  perfonal  edate,  payable  to  the  wife,  children,  or  grand¬ 
children  of  the  deceafed,  fhall  be  chargeable  as  follows  : 

•  Where  the  amount  dial!  not  exceed  twenty  pounds,  2s.  6d. 

Where  the  amount  thereof  diail  be  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  and  under  one  hundred  pounds,  3s. 

Where  the  amount  thereof  (hall  be  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds  or  upwards,  il. 

And  for  every  fuch  receipt  for  a  legacy  or  diare  of  a 
perfonal  edate,  payable  to  a  hulband  : 

Where  the  amount  fhall  not  exceed  twenty  pounds,  2s.  6d. 
by  20  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  and  2s.  6d.  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  58. 
Total  5s. 

Where  the  amount  thereof  diail  be  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  and  under  one  hundred  pounds,  by  20  Geo.  III.  c.  28, 
5s.  and  by  23  Geo.  III.  c  3^,  5s.  Total  10s. 

Where  the  amount  thereof  diail  be  one  hundred  pounds, 
by  20  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  il.  and  23  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  il.  Total  2I. 

yVnd  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  for  every  further  fum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  an  additional  il. 

And  by  zq  Geo.  III.  c  51,  if  of  four  hundred  pounds,  an 
additional  il.  and  for  every  further  fum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  a  further  additional  il. 

And  for  every  fuch  receipt  for  a  legacy  or  diare  of  a  per¬ 
fonal  edate,  payable  to  collateral  relations  or  llrangers,  there 
fhall  be  charged  : 

Where  the  amount  fhall  not  exceed  twenty  pounds,  2s.  6d. 
by  20  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  and  2s.  6d.  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  58. 
Total  3s. 

And  by  the  lad  aft,  36  Geo.  III.  c.  52, 

Upon  any  legacy  of  the  value  of  20I.  or  diare  of  the  per¬ 
fonal  edate  of  a  perfon  dying  intedate,  and  leaving  a  perfonal 
edate  of  the  clear  value  of  100I.  after  payment  of  debts,  &c. 
which  diail  pafs  to  a  brother  or  fider  of  the  deceafed,  or 
any  defeendant  of  a  brother  or  filler  of  the  deceafed,  there  fhall 
be  charged  a  duty  of  2I.  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
value,  and  fo  after  the  fame  rate  for  any  greater  or  lets  fum. 

To  a  brother  or  fider  of  a  father  or  mother  of  the  deceafed, 
or  any  defeendant  of  a  brother  or  fider  of  a  father  or  mother 
of  the  deceafed,  3I.  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  value, 
and  after  the  fame  rate  for  any  greater  or  lels  fum. 

To  a  brother  or  filler  of  a  grandfather  or  grandmother  of 
the  deceafed,  or  any  defeendant  of  a  brother  or  filter  of  a 
grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the  decealed,  4I.  for  every  one 
hundred  pounds  of  the  value,  and  alter  the  fame  rate  for  any 
greater  or  lels  fum. 

To  any  perfon  in  any  other  degree  of  collateral  confanguinity 
to  the  deceafed  than  before  deferibed,  or  any  dranger  in  blood 
to  the  deceafed,  61.  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  value, 
and  after  the  lame  rate  for  any  greater  or  lels  fum. 

The  duties  are  placed  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
milfioners  of  damps,  who  are  to  appoint  receivers  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  counties. 

The  duties  are  to  be  paid  by  executors  or  adminidrators  on 
retaining  or  paying  legacies  or  diares,  and  if  duty  be  not  paid 
before  legacies  or  diares  are  retained  by  executors,  or  admini¬ 
drators,  or  dilcharged,  they  having  dedufted  it,  the  amount 
diail  be  a  debt  from  them  to  his  majefiy ;  and  if  they  pay 
without  dedubting  the  duty,  it  diail  be  a  debt,  not  only  fromi 
them,  but  alfo  the  party  receiving  the  lame.. 

The  value  of  any  legacy  given  by  way  of  annuity  for  life  or 
lives  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  duty  chargeable  thereon, 
diail  be  charged  according  to  the  tables  annexed  to  the  aft ; 
and  the  duty  chargeable  on  fuch  annuity  (hall  be  paid  by  four 
equal  payments,  the  firlt  before  or  on  completing  the  payment 
of  the  firlt  year's  annuity,  and  the  three  others  in  like  manner 
luccelhvely,  before  or  on  completing  the  refpeftive  payments 
to.  B 
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of  the  three  fucceeding  years'  annuity  refpeftively  ;  but  if  any 
fnch  annuity  fhall  determine  by  death,  or  any  other  contin¬ 
gency,  before  four  years’  payment  (hall  become  due,  then  the 
duty  fhall  be  payable 'in  proportion  only,  and  all  future  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  duty  fhall  ceafe. 

The  duty  on  legacies  given  to  purchafe  annuities  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  l'mis  necefiary  to  purchale  them,  according  to 
the  tables  before  mentioned. 

The  duty  on  legacies  whofe  value  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
application  of  the  allotted  fund,  to  be  charged  on  the  money  as 
applied. 

The  duty  payable  on  a  legacy  given  to  different  perfons  in 
fuccetfion,  fhall  be  paid  thereout,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  legacy  to 
oneperfon  ;  and  where  the  fame  fhall  go  to  different  perlons  in 
fucceffion,  feme  of  whom  fhall  be  chargeable  with  no  duty,  or 
1'ome  with  different  rates,  to  that  one  rate  cannot  he  imme¬ 
diately  charged ;  all  perfons  entitled  for  life,  or  other  temporary 
intereft,  fhall  be  chargeable  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  an 
annuity,  and  paid  by  equal  portions  in  four  years  ;  and  the 
duty  on  partial  interefts  fhall  be  charged  as  the  duly  on  pro¬ 
perty  given,  otherwise  than  to  different  perfons  in  fucceffion  ; 
and  perfons  who  fhall  become  absolutely  entitled  in  iucceilion, 
fhall,  when  they  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefit,  pay  the  duty  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  the  fame  had  come  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  party. 

No  duty  fhall  be  paid  on  any  articles  of  plate,  furniture,  or 
other  things,  not  yielding  any  income,  and  given  to  be  enjoyed 
by  different  perfons  in  iucceilion,  whilli  the  fame  fhall  be  fo 
enjoyed  in  kind  only  by  any  perfon  not  having  any  power  of 
difpofing  thereof  j  but  if  the  fame  fhall  be  actually  told  or  dif- 
pofed  of,  or  come  to  any  perfon  having  power  to  difpol'e 
thereof,  then  duty  fhall  be  paid  thereon. 

Duty  on  legacies  in  joint  tenantcy  to  be  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  intereft  of  the  parties. 

Any  legacy,  fubjeft  to  any  contingency  which  may  defeat 
the  gift,  and  whereupon  the  fame  may  go  to  fome  other  perfon 
(unlefs  chargeable  as  an  annuity),  fhall  be  charged  with  dutv 
as  an  abfolute  bequeft  to  the  perfon  who  fhall  take  the  fame, 
fubjeft  to  fuch  contingency,  arid  fuch  duty  fliall  be  paid  out  of 
the  legacy. 

Any  legacy,  fubjefted  to  any  power  of  appointment  for  the 
benefit  of  perfons  fpecially  del'cribed,  fhall  be  charged  with 
duty  as  property  given  to  different  perfons  in  fuccetfion. 

Ary  money  or  perfonal  eftate,  directed  to  be  applied  in  the 
purchafe  of  real  eftate,  fhall  pay  duty  as  perfonal  eftate. 

Eftates  pur  auter  vie,  applicable  as  perfonal  eftate,  ftiall  be 
charged  as  perfonal  eftate. 

But  if  any  direction  fhall  be  given,  by  any  will,  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duty  out  of  fome  fund,  to  that  the  legacy  may  pafs 
free  of  duty,  no  duty  lhall  be  chargeable  upon  the  money  ap¬ 
plied  for  payment  of  the  duty. 

In  cafes  of  fpecific  legacies,  and  where  the  refidue  of  any 
perfonal  eftate  fliall  confift  of  property  which  fhall  not  be 
reduced  into  money,  the  executor  or  adminiftrator,  or  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  duty  thereon  ought  to  be  paid,  may  fet  a 
value  thereon,  and  offer  to  pay  the  duty  according  to  fuch 
value  ;  or  may  require  the  commiffioners  of  ftamps  to  appoint 
a  perfon  to  fet  fuch  value,  at  their  expence  ;  and  the  commif¬ 
fioners  may  either  accept  the  duty  offered,  or  appoint  a  perfon 
to  appraiie  fuch  effefts,  and  to  fet  the  value,  on  which  the 
commitfioners  fhall  alfefs  the  duty  ;  but  if  the  party  fliall  not 
be  fatisfied  with  the  commilfioners’  valuation,  they  may  caufe 
fuch  valuation  to  be  reviewed  by  the  commiffioners  of  land 
tax,  who  may  alfo  (if  they  think  fit)  appoint  a  perfon  to 
appraife  the  effefts,  and  fet  a  value  thereon,  whole  judgment 
fhall  be  final. 


] 

Duty  on  legacies  not  fatisfied  in  money,  &c.  to  be  paid  ac* 
cording  to  the  value  of  the  fatisfafticn. 

If  legatees  refute  to  accept  legacies,  duty  deducted,  the 
court,  in  cafe  of  fuit,  may  order  them  to  pay  cofts ;  and  in 
fuits  where  the  party  fued  may  with  to  flop  proceedings  on 
payment  of  bequefts,  dedufting  duty,  the  court  may  make 
order  therein. 

If  fuit  be  inftituted  concerning  adminiftration,  the  court  to 
provide  for  payment  ol  the  duty. 

Executors  and  administrators  may, 'at  anytime,  discharge 
legacies,  or  pay  Shares  of  the  peiToiial  eftate,  on  payment  of 
the  duty  accrued. 

No  legacy,  liable  to  duty,  to  be  paid  without  a  receipt, 
expreffing  the  date  thereof,  and  the  names  of  the  teftator,  or 
inteftate,  and  of  the  perfon  to  whom  luch  receipt  ftiall  be 
given,  and  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  legacy  or  refidue  ftiall 
belong,  and  the  amount  of  the  legacy  or  refidue  for  which 
fuch  receipt  Shall  be  given,  and  alfo  the  amount  of  the  duty 
payable  thereon  ;  and  no  receipt  Shall  be  available,  Uriels 
Stamped. 

But  a  copy  of  the  entry,  in  the  books  of  the  commiffioners 
of  ftamps,  of  payment  of  duty,  ftiall  be  admitted  as  evidence- ; 
and  payment  of  any  annuity  fliall  not  be  deemed  a  payment 
Tor  which  fuch  Stamped  receipt  Shall  be  required,  except  it  be. 
the  payment  wffiich  ftiall  complete  the  payment  for  each  of 
the  rirft  four  years  during  which  luch  annuity  ftiall  be 
payable. 

Any  executor,  adminiftrator,  or  truftee,  who  ftiall  pay  any 
legacy,  or  refidue,  without  taking  fuch  receipt  as  aforefaid, 
and  caufing  the  fame  to  be  (tamped  within  the  time  hereby 
allowed  for  Stamping  the  fame,  ftiall  forfeit  ten  pounds  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  fuch  receipt ;  and  all  perfons  receiving 
fuch  money,  or  property,  without  giving  a  written  receipt,  as 
aforeSaid,  Shall  forfeit  ten  pounds  per  cent,  on  the  money  or 
property  received. 

Every  luch  receipt  Shall  be  brought  within  twenty-one  days, 
after  the  date,  to  the  next  ltamp-oftice,  to  be  Stamped,  paying 
duty  for  the  fame,  and  upon  Such  payment,  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  ot  the  payment  of  the  duty  fo  paid,  in  words  at  length, 
and  bearing  date  the  day  on  w'hic’n  fuch  payment  ftiall  be 
made,  and  Subscribed  with  the  officer’s  name.  Shall  be  wrrote 
upon  the  receipt,  and  afterwards  the  fame  Shall  be  duly 
Stamped,  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  aft. 

But  if  any  fuch  receipt  Shall  not  be  brought  to  fuch  office, 
within  fuch  fpace  of  twenty-one  days  as  aforefaid,  it  ftiall 
neverthelefs  be  lawful  to  carry  Such  receipt  to  the  head  office  to 
be  Stamped  in  like  manner,  within  three  calendar  months  after 
the  date  thereof,  paying  the  duty,  and  a  further  Sum  of  ten 
pounds  per  cent,  on  Such  duty,  by  way  of  penalty ;  but  the 
commilfioners  Shall  not,  un  any  pretence  whatever,  (tamp  any 
receipt  unlefs  the  duty  be  paid,  and  luch  receipt  be  brought  to 
be  Stamped  as  aforefaid,  within  the  times  before  limited. 

Upon  oath  or  affirmation,  administered  by  a  juftice,  or 
mailer  in  chancery,  that  lefs  duty  has  been  paid  than  ought 
to  have  been  paid,  by  miftake,  the  commiffioners  may  reftify 
fuch  mistake,  and  accept  the  difference  between  the  money 
paid  and  the  juft  duty,  together  with  ten  pounds  per  cent,  on 
luch  difference,  by  way  of  penalty. 

Perfons  paying  or  receiving  money  contrary  to  this  aft,  in¬ 
demnified  on  dilcovering  the  other  offender. 

If  by  infancy  or  abfence  legacies  cannot  be  paid,  the  money 
may  be  paid  into  the  bank,  and  laid  out  in  the  3I.  per  cents, 
snd  if  fuch  money  be  improperly  paid  in,  the  chancery  may 
dilpofe  thereof. 

[And  when  money  is  paid  into  the  bank  in  purfuance 
hereof,  the  accountant-general's  certificate  Shall  be  filed  in  the 
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Report  Office,  where  his  drafts  on  the  hank  for  the  money  for 
inveftment  lhall  be  entered,  and  be  a  warrant  to  the  bank  for 
the  payment.  37  Geo.  III.  e.  135.] 

If  more  than  the  proper  duty  has  been  paid,  the  commif- 
fioners  for  (lamps  may  return  the  excefs ;  and  if  lefs,  on 
payment  of  the  full  duty,  the  chancery  may  order  re-payment 
to  the  party. 

If  it  lhall  appear  to  the  commiffioners  for  damps,  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  the  death  of  any  pcrfon,  that  it  will 
require  time  to  colleft  the  effects,  or  be  difficult  to  afeertain 
the  refidue  of  the  perfonal  eftate,  the  duty  may  be  compounded 
for. 

But  the  duty  {hall  be  paid  on  any  part  of  perfonal  eftates 
not  included  in  the  compofition. 

If  at  any  time  after  payment  of  duty  on  any  legacy,  or 
refidue,  any  debt  (hould  be  recovered  againft  the  eftate,  by 
reafon  whereof  any  legatee  or  entitled  perlon  lhall  be  obliged 
to  refund,  the  commiffioners  are,  on  proof  thereof  on  oath  as 
aforefaid,  to  repay  the  duty. 

Executors,  previous  to  retaining  their  own  legacies,  to 
tranfmit  the  particulars,  with  the  duty  offered,  to  the  commif¬ 
fioners  of  ltamps,  who  fhall  charge  the  lame  agreeably  to  this 
aft ;  and  in  cafe  any  perlon  lhall  negleCt  to  pay  fuch  duty 
within  fourteen  days,  fuch  perfon  lhall  forfeit  treble  the  value 
of  the  duty  which  ought  to  have  been  paid. 

If  adminilfration  be  made  void,  and  any  duty  lhall  have 
been  improperly  paid,  it  lhall  be  repaid;  but  if  it  ought  to- 
have  been  paid,  it  lhall  be  allowed  in  account  with  the  rightful 
executor. 

Perfons  fwearing  falfcly,  are  guilty  of  perjury.  Penalty  of 
jjool.  for  altering  receipts.  And  perfons  forging  ftamps,  &cc. 
to  fuffer  death. 

The  penalties  are  recoverable  in  the  courts  of  law. 

The  form,  of  an  account  and  receipt  to  be  taken  by  the  executor 
and  adminijlrator,  is  alfo  annexed  to  the  aid,  and  is  as  follows: 

On  account  of  the  perfonal  eftate  of 
deceafed,  between  taking  the  adminilfration  of 

the  faid  eftate,  and  legatee  [or  next 

of  kin,  as  the  cafe  may  £c] 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Amount  of  the  fum  [or  value,  if  not  in  money'] 
accounted  for 

Duty  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
per  centum  ... 

Balance  received 

- 

Received  the  day  of  the  above  balance  in 

[full,  or  part,  as  the  cafe  may  be"]  of  my  [legacy,  or  ftiare,  as 
the  cafe  may  6e]  out  of  the  pcrfohal  eftate  above  mentioned. 

(Signed) 

LEGHENICH,  or  Lechentch,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  and  archbilhopric  of  Cologne,  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cologne,  and  Co  E.N.E.  of  Liege.-  Long. 
6.  31.  E.  Lat.  50.  50.  N. 

LEGIUNCARA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Matera. 

LEGNAGO,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe.  It 
fnrrendered  to  the  French  in  1796,  and  isfeated  on  the  Adige, 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Verona. 

LEIBNITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria, 
feated  on  the  Sulm,  16  miles  S.  of  Gratz. 


LEIGH, a  fea-port  in  Effex,  on  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  tbs 
Thames,  oppofite  the  eaft  extremity  of  Canvcy  liland.  It  is 
noted  for  oyfters,  and  has  a  good  road  for  (hipping.  It  is  18 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Chelmsford,  and  40  E.  of  London.  Long.  o. 
42.  E.  Lat.  51.  31.  N. 

Leigh,  a  town  in  Lancalhire,  whole  market  is  nowdifufed. 
It  is  (even  miles  N.N.E.  of  Warrington,  and  191  N.W.  of 
London. 

LEIGHTON-BUZZARD,  a  town  in  Bedfordlhire,  with  a 
market  on  Tuefday,  confiderable  for  tat  cattle.  It  is  feated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Oufe,  18  miles  S.  of  Bedford,  and  41 
N.W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  35.  W.  Lat.  51.  55.  N. 

LEININGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  (even  miles  S.W.  of  Worms.  Long.  8.  22.  E. 
Lat.  49.  30.  N. 

LE1NA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  flows  through  Brunf- 
wick-Lunenburgh,  and  palling  by  Heiligenfladt,  Gottingen, 
Calenberg,  and  Hanover,  falls  into  the  Alier. 

LE1PHELM,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  territory  ofUim, 
on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Danube,  1 1  miles  N.E.  of  Ulm  ;  and 
22  W.N.W.  of  Augiburg. 

LEISZNIG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipfic,  feated  on  the  Mulde,  where  are  manufa&ures  of 
cloth,  lace,  ftockings,  &rc.  It  is  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Leip- 
lic,  and  32  N.W.  of  Drefden.  Long.  12.  53.  E.  Lat, 
51.  7.  N. 

LEMBRO,  the  ancient  Imbros,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  on  the  coaft  of  Romania,  22  miles  in  circumference, 
with  a  town  of  the  fame  name  and  a  harbour.  Long.  26.  o.  E. 
Lat.  40.  25.  N. 

LEMGOW,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
Lippe,  17  miles  N.  of  Paderborn.  Long.  9.  o.  E.  Lat.  52. 
5.  N.  ' 

LEAINOS,  a  celebrated  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  now 
called  Stalimene,  fituate  near  the  ftrait  of  Gallipoli.  It  is 
above  112  miles  in  circumference  according  to  Pliny,  who 
fays,  that  it  is  often  lhadovved  by  Mount  Athos,  though  at  the 
diltance  of  eighty-feven  miles.  The  poets  made  it  facred  to 
Vulcan,  who  was  hence  called  Lemnius  Pater.  Lemnos  was 
alfo  celebrated  for  its  labyrinth,  of  which  not  a  trace  remains ; 
and  what  hiftorians  relate  of  it,  ferves  only  to  excite,  but  not 
to  gratify,  curiofity.  The  modern  Greeks  entertain  the  fame 
opinion  of  that  earth  of  Lemnos,  which  is  faid  to  have  cured 
Philoftetes,  and  which  Galen  went  to  examine.  It  is  never 
dug  up  but  on  one  particular  day  in  the  year,  and  then  with 
great  ceremony.  This  earth,  called  terra  figillata,  formed 
into  frnall  loaves,  and  fealed  with  the  grand  fignior’s  feal,  is 
then  difperfed  over  all  Europe.  The  greateft  virtues  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  it ;  and  yet  a  chemift  can  difeover  nothing  but  a 
mere  clayey  earth,  incapable  of  producing  the  effe6ts  that  have 
been  attributed  to  it.  Lemnos  is  fubjett  to  the  Turks  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  are  almoft  all  Greeks,  and  very  induftrious. 
Its  capital  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bilhop.  Long.  25.  28.  E.  Lat.  40.  ,3.  N. 

LENHAM,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on  Tuefday  ; 
feated  on  an  eminence,  10  miles  eaft  of  Maidftone,  and  47 
E.S.E.  of  London.  Long.  o.  45.  E.  Lat.  51.  18.  N. 

LENNEP,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Duffeldorf.  Long.  6.  56'.  E.  Lat.  51. 
11.  N. 

LENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits 
of  Calais,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Arras. 

.  LENTINI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Noto.  It  is  a  fmall 
remainder  of  the  ancient  Leontium,  contains  4000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  is  fituate  at  the  foot  of  a  height ;  on  the  top  of 
which  Charles  V.  built  a  new  town,  called  Carlentini,  which 
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contains  3000  people.  Lentini  was  greatly  damaged  by  an 
earthquake  in  1693,  and  is  feated  on  the  Leonardo,  17  miles 
S.VV.  of  Catania. 

LENTZEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  near  the  Elbe,  74 
miles  N.W.  of  Berlin.  Long.  ix.  32.  E.  Lat.  53.6.  N. 

LENZBURGH,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  which  has  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  flowered  linens 
and  cottons.  It  is  feated  on  a  fmall  river,  eight  miles  weft  of 
Baden 

LEOBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  fi- 
tuate  on  the  Muehr.  At  this  town  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
between  the  emperor  and  the  French  were  figned  April  20, 

X  797.  It  is  68  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna. 

LEOBSCHUZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Jagerndorf,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jagerndorf,  and  27  W.N.W. 
of  Ratifbon.  Long.  17.  28.  E.  Lat.  50.  14.  N. 

LEOGANE,  a  town  and  fort  with  a  good  harbour,  on 
the  W.  fide  of  St.  Domingo.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh 
and  the  French  royalifts  in  January,  1794,  '3ut  retaken  by 
the  republicans  in  Oftober  following  ;  and  it  was  unfuccefs- 
fully  attacked  by  the  Englifh  in  March,  1796.  Long.  72.  37. 
W.  Lat.  18.  58.  N. 

LEON,  an  Aland  of  Spain,  feparated  from  the  Continent 
by  a  ftrait  about  ten  miles  long,  and  fcarcely  three  broad  in 
any  part.  The  town  of  Cadiz  is  built  at  its  N.W.  extre¬ 
mity. 

-Leon,  New,  a  kingdom  of  North  America,  lying  between 
New  Mexico  on  the  north,  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  eaft, 
Panuco  on  the  fouth,  and  New  Bifcay  on  the  weft. 

LEON  DE  NICARAGUA,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  in  Nica¬ 
ragua,  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  and  a  biihop’s  fee.  It 
was  taken  by  the  buccaneers  in  1683,  in  fight  of  a  Spanifh 
army,  who  were  fix  to  one.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  ot  a  vol¬ 
cano,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  lake  Nicaragua,  30 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  104  N.W.  of  Niagura. 
Long.  88.  10.  W.  Lat.  12.  25.  N. 

LEONARD  DE  NOBLET,  St.  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Upper  Vienna,  with  a  confi¬ 
derable  manufacture  of  paper,  and  another  of  cloth  for  cloth¬ 
ing  the  army.  It  is  feated  on  the  Vienna,  12  miles  N.E. 
of  Nimoges,  and  195  fouth  of  Paris.  Long.  1.32.  E.  Lat. 
45.  54.  N. 

LEONBERG,  orLEONSBERG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  fituate  on  the  Glem,  fix  miles  weft  of 
Stutgard,  and  34  N.N.E.  of  Frendenftadt.  Long.  8.  51.  E. 
Lat.  48.  46.  N. 

LEONESSA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ulteriore,  19 
miles  N.W.  of  Aquila. 

LEON11ART,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Carinthia,  42  miles 
call  of  Clagenfurt.  Long.  15.  23.  E.  Lat.  46.  57.  N. 

LEOPOLDSTADT,  a  itrong  town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
built  by  the  emperor  Leopold  in  1665.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Waag,  36  miles  N.W.  of  Neuhaufel,  and  62  E.  of  Vienna. 
Long.  18.  6.  E.  Lat.  48.  35.  N. 

LEPERS,  Isle  of,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  imthe  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  Long.  168.  o.  E.  Lat.  15.  23.  S. 

LI  R1CI,  a  fea-port  of  Italy,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  gulf 
of  Specia,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  Long.  9.  55.  E.  Lat. 
44.  5.  N. 

L ESINA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  with  a  bi- 
fhop’s  fee,  26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Manfredonia,  and  S6  N.N.E. 
of  Naples.  Long.  13.  14.  E.  Lat.  41.44.  N. 

LESKO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lemberg, 
and  Andrian  kingdom  of  Galicia,  68  miles  S.W.  of  Lemberg. 

LESNEVEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 


Finifterre,  ten  miles  north  of  Landernau,  and  13  N.E.  or 
Breft.  Long.  4.  21.  W.  Lat.  48.  38.  N. 

iESPARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gi¬ 
ronde.  In  its  environs  are  found  tranfparent  pebbles,  re- 
fembling  the  falfe  diamonds  of  Aler.9011,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Medoc  ftoties.  It  is  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bour- 
deaux. 

LETTEPcE,  a  commercial  town  of  Naples,  in  Frincipato- 
Citeriore,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  ieated  at  the  back  of 
a  mountain,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Salerno,  and  20  S.E.  of 
Naples. 

LEVANTINE  V ALLEY,  a  valley  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
confines  of  Italy,  lying  between  Mount  St.  Gothard  and 
Lake  Maggiore.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Tefino  ;  and  is  eight  leagues  long,  but  the  breadth  inconli- 
derable.  The  lower  part  is  populous,  rich  in  pafturage,  and 
produces  much  hemp  and- flax.  The  houles  are  entirely  of 
wood,  and  have  externally  the  appearance  of  Swifs  cottages, 
but  a  negleCt  of  cleanlinefs  proves  the  vicinity  and  greater  li- 
milarity  to  the  Italians.  It  is  a  bailiwic,  fubjeft  to  the  canton 
ofUri;  and  Otfogna,  the  refidence  of  the  bailiff,  confi Its  only 
of  a  few  houfes. 

LEUCATE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aude,  18  miles  fouth  of  Narbonne.  Long.  3.9.  E.  Lat. 
43.  o.  N. 

LEUCHTENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  upper 
palatinate  of  Bavaria,  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  river 
Efreimpt,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Ratitbon.  Long.  12.  26.  E. 
Lat.  49.  40.  N. 

LEVEN,  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake  in  Kinrofsfhire,  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  and  l’omewhat  of  a  circular  form.  It 
has  feveral  fmall  iflands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  ruinous  caftle. 
Here  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  w-as  confined  by 
the  confederate  lords,  after  the  murder  of  her  hufband  Lord 
Darnley,  and  her  marriage  with  Botbwell  ;  but  file  efcapecl. 
in  1568  by  the  atliftance  of  the  brother  of  the  governor  of  the 
caftle.  Another  ifland,  named  St.  Serf’s  Ille,  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  refidence  of  the  PiCtifh  prieftS  :  it  was  afterwards  the 
feat  of  a  priory,  of  which  fome  remains  are  to  be  feen.  This 
lake  produces  trout  of  peculiar  excellence;  of  which  great 
quantities,  at  certain  fealons,  are  lent  to  the  Edinburgh 
markets.  In  autumn,  a  fingular  fpecies,  called  the  gully 
trout,  is  here  falted  and  dried  tor  winter  provifion, 

LEVER  ( Encjjcl Levers  are  of  various  kinds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  defigned ;  and,  being 
eminently  lerviceable  for  the  lifting  of  weights,  we  have  fub- 
joined  the  following  defeription  of  a  crofs-bar  lever,  which 
is  particularly  calculated  for  railing  earth  that  abounds  with 
great  quantities  of  (tones;  though  this  machine  is  likewile 
applicable  to  other  objeCts. — It  was  invented  by  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham,  of  Petworth,  in  Suifex,  on  whom  the  Society  for  the 
Elncouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  in  179 6,  conferred  their  filver 
medal. 

A  (Plate  35),  is  the  lever. 

B,  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  to  be  affixed  to  the  lever  5 
care  being  taken  to  place  the  fide  marked  wilh  this  letteT  op- 
pofite  to  that  marked  A  on  the  lever ;  by  which  means  it  in¬ 
clines  backwards,  and  thus  inc  reales  the  power. 

C,  is  a  crofs-bar,  being  the  hand  by  which  the  workmen, 
exert  their  ftrength. 

D,  is  another  crofs-bar  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  behind 
the  upright  piece  of  wood,  on  which  the  labourers  are  to 
Hand,  and  through  which  the  end  ot  the  lever  palles.  Thele 
additions  are  fo  conftruCted,  that  they  may  be  occafionally 
fixed  and  removed,  becaufe  they  are  to  be  employed,  only 
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when  the  ftrength  of  the  rock,  or  earth,  requires  an  increafe 
of  power. 

Should  the  rock  be  elevated  fo  confiderably  above  the 
ground,  as  to  endanger  the  men  by  its  fall,  when  the  repara¬ 
tion  takes  place,  the  lever  may  be  reverled  ;  fo  that  the  la¬ 
bourers  will  Hand  upon  the  bar  intended  for  the  application 
of  their  hands,  in  common  cafes;  and  thus  all  danger  will  be 
effectually  prevented. 

S/iding-L, e v e r ,  an  invention  of  Mr.  Snart’s  for  transfer¬ 
ring  the  weight  of  a  loaded  cart  from  a  fallen  horfe ;  called 
alfo  Alexitpos,  and  Horse-helper.  See  the  latter  in  this 
Supplement. 

LEUGNE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Saone,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Vefoul.  Here  is  a  cavern, 
thirty-five  paces  deep  and  fixty  wide,  which  ferves  as  a  baro¬ 
meter  to  all  the  country  people.  A  fog  at  the  entrance  of 
this  glacier,  is  an  infallible  fign  of  rain  the  next  day.  From 
the  roof,  which  is  fifty  feet  high,  defeends  columns  of  ice, 
of  a  prodigious  fize.  The  brook,  which  runs  through  a 
part  of  this  grotto,  is  frozen  in  fummer,  but  flows  in  winter. 

LEVROUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre,  with  a  cattle,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Bourges.  Long.  1 . 40.  E. 
Lat.  47.  o.  N. 

LEUSE,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Hainault,  feated  on  the  Den- 
der,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Mons.  Long.  3.  45.  E.  Lat.  50. 
35-  N. 

LEUTMUHL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  .circle  of  Chru- 
dim,  erefted  into  a  bilhopric  in  1144,  but  the  town  having 
fuffered  greatly  by  the  Huffites,  the  bifhopric  was  fuppreflTed. 
It  is  22  miles  eaft  of  Chrudim,  and  7 6  eaft  of  Prague. 

LEUTSCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Car- 
niola,  eight  miles  S.S.E.  of  Idria. 

LEWENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fortrefs,  10  miles  eaft  of  Hail- 
bron,  and  30  N.N.E.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9.  38.  E.  Lat. 
49.  18.  N. 

LEWISBURGH,  a  town  of  Northumberland  county,  in 
Pennfylvania,  feated  on  the  Sufquehannah,  140  miles  N.W.  of 
Philadelphia. 

LEW1STOWN,  the  county  town  of  Mifflin,  in  Pennfyl¬ 
vania,  feated  on  the  Juniatta,  150  miles  W.N.W  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Long.  78.  13.  W.  Lat.  40.35.  N. 

LEWISHAM,  a  village  in  Kent,  on  the  river  Ravenf- 
bourn,  five  miles  S.E.  of  London.  The  church  is  an  elegant 
new  edifice. 

LEXINGTON,  the  capital  of  the  ftate  of  Kentucky,  and 
county  of  Fayette.  Near  this  town  are  to  be  feen  curious  le- 
pulchres,  full  of  human  fkeletons,  which  were  thus  fabricat¬ 
ed  :  firft,  on  the  ground  were  laid  large  broad  ftones  ;  on  thefe 
were  placed  the  bodies,  leparated  from  each  other  by  broad 
ftones,  covered  with  others,  which  ferved  as  a  bafis  for  the 
next  arrangement  of  bodies.  In  this  order  they  are  built, 
without  mortar,  growing  ftill  narrower  to  the  height  of  a 
man.  This  method  of  burying  appears  to  be  totally  different 
from  that  now  praftifed  by  the  Indians.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  alfo  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  fortifications,  with 
ditches  and  baftions ;  one  containing  about  fix  acres  of  land, 
and  the  other  nearly  three.  Pieces  of  earthen  veffels  have  alfo 
been  ploughed  up  near  Lexington ;  a  manufacture  with  which 
the  Indians  were  never  acquainted.  Theie,  with  the  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  thefepulchres,'  have  been  urged  as  an  argument, 
that  this  country  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  people  different 
from  the  prefent  Indians,  and  further  advanced  than  they  in 
the  arts  of  life  ;  and  Mr.  Filfon,  in  his  account  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  advanced  arguments  to  prove,  that  thefe  people 
were,  in  all  probability,  an  ancient  colony  from  Wales. 
Vol.  X. 
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Lexington  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  river  Elkhorn,  47a 
miles  weft  of  Waftiington,  Long.  85.  10.  W.  Lat  38. 
20.  N. 

Lexington,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maffachufets,  cele¬ 
brated  for  being  the  place  where  hoftilities  commence;!  be¬ 
tween  the  Britifh  troops  and  the  Americans,  in  April,  1 775. 
It  is  12  miles  N.W.  of  Bolton. 

LIAMONE,  or  Limone,  a  river  of  Corfica,  which  falls 
into  the  fea,  ten  miles  north  of  Ajazzo.  It  gives  name  to  a 
department  in  the  new  French  divifion  of  the  illand. 

LIBRARY  ( Fnajcl .).  The  following extraCt  from  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Parilh  Library  for  the  Poor,  by  Mrs.  Bernard,  is 
publiflied  by  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor. 

“  At  Steeple  Mordcn,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  the 
poor  have  been  furnifhed  with  a  circulating  library  of  ftiort 
traefts  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature.  The  idea  had  been 
originally  fuggefted  by  a  fimiiar  plan,  uleful  in  its  way,  but 
not  fo  peculiarly  required,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  at  the  Foundling.  The  collection  at 
Steeple  Morden  confifts  of  the  Cheap  Repofitory  traefts,  and 
fome  few  others  of  a  fimiiar  kind ;  and  has  already,  even  at 
the  beginning,  proved  of  confiderable  benefit  to  the  parith. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  bufinefs  of  the  Sunday  lchool 
is  over,  Mrs.  King,  the  lady  who  has  founded  the  library, 
reads  one  of  the  tracts  to  the  children,  and  to  luch  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  as  choofe  to  attend.  It  is  then  made  the  fubjeit  of  con- 
verfation  ;  and  a  few  copies  of  the  tract  are  lent  to  different 
children,  who  read  it  over  again  in  the  evening  with  their 
parents  and  neighbours  ;  and  by  thefe  means  lpend  their 
Sunday  evening  well,  and  with  ufeful  amufement.  Copies 
of  the  fame  tract  are  afterwards  lent  out  foe  the  week,  and 
generally  go  round  the  parilh.  On  the  Sunday  following 
they  are  brought  back,  when  they  receive  others,  which  have 
been  firft  read  over  to  them  in  the  lame  manner.  Fifty-two 
tracts  furnifli  the  year’s  reading ;  and  ten  or  twelve  copies  of 
each  are  fufficient  for  a  moderate  fized  parilh.  It  is  very  gra¬ 
tifying  to  contemplate  the  pleafure,  the  amufemeut,  and  other 
more  material  effects,  which  are  produced  in  this  parifh  by  a 
meafiire  perfectly  fimple  and  eafy  in  itfelf,  and  executed  at  a 
trifling  expence.  It  anfwers,  in  one  refpect,  the  end  of  the 
Sunday  friendly  focieties  at  Winffon  and  Auckland,  and  with 
more  general  extenfion  to  the  different  ages  in  the  parilh. 

“•  There  is  hardly  any  thing  which  will  be  found  more  ufe¬ 
ful  in  promoting  moral  and  religious  improvement  in  a  pa- 
rilh,  than  the  fupply  of  Sunday  reading  for  the  poor,  to  fill 
up  thole  hours  which  are  not  occupied  by  worldly  employ¬ 
ment.  Many  cottagers  have  been  induced  to  an  habitual  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  ale-houfe,  to  the  entire  ruin  cjf  themfelves 
and  their  families,  not  fo  much  by  natural  dilpofition,  as  by 
want  of  occupation,  for  the  hours  of  ceflation  from  labour. 
Perhaps  the  remark  of  diffipation  being  the  confequence  of 
want  of  employment,  will  apply  with  ftill  more  force  to 
higher  life ;  and  it  may  be  found  that  the  difeafe  is  of  a  more 
incurable  nature.  But,  among  the  poor,  the  remedy  is  nei¬ 
ther  expenfive  nor  troublelome  ;  and  its  application  will  be 
as  beneficial  to  the  benevolent  difpenfer  of  relief,  as  to  the 
objeeft  for  whole  benefit  it  is  applied.  I  will  therefore,”  fays 
Mrs.  Bernard,  “  exprefs  my  humble  hope,  that  this  plan, 
which  has  been  alfo  adopted  by  the  fame  lady  in  two  other 
parilhes',  and  with  the  fame  luceefs,  may  ha  imitated  by 
thofe  of  our  own  fex,  who  feel  gratefully  the  advantages  they 
derive  from  the  fources  of  religious  and  moral  improvement, 
which  are  opened  to  them ;  and  are  therefore  anxious  to  ex¬ 
prefs  their  gratitude,  by  communicating  thofe  advantages  to 
every  individual  who  is  dependent  upon  them." 

10  C 
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LICENCE  ( Encycl .).  The  following  are  the  regulations 
under  which  the  licences  granted  to  ale-houfe  keepers,  are 
placed  by  the  aft  of  30  Geo.  III.  c.  38. 


To  retail  foreign  wines  in  England  ,  if  the  party  has 
not  a  fpirit  or  beer  licence 

If  the  party  has  a  beer  licence,  and  not  one  for 
fpirits  - 

If  the  party  has  alfo  a  fpirit  licence 
For  every  licence  to  retail  Britith  made  wines  or 
fweets,  either  in  England  or  Scotland 

To  retail  foreign  wines  in  Scotland  if  the  party 
has  not  a  fpirit  or  beer  licence 

If  he  has  a  beer  licence,  but  not  one  fob  fpirits 
If  he  has  alfo  a  fpirit  licence 
For  every  licence  to  retail  fpirits  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  if  the  party’s  houfe  be  rated  to  the  houfe 
duty  under  the  flat.  38  Geo.  III.  c.  40  (fee  p.  40, 
40,  at  a  fum  not  amounting  to  15I.  per 
num  - 

If  at  15  and  under  20 
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If  at  20  and  under  23 
If  at  25  and  under  30 
If  at  30  and  under  40 
If  at  40  and  under  30 
If  at  50  or  upwards 
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Thefe  licences  to  be  renewed  annually ;  every  perfon  who 
lells  foreign  wine  retail  without  a  licence,  or  renewing  it  in 
time,  forfeits  30I. 

On  death  or  removal,  upon  application  to  the  commif- 
fioners,  or  colleftors,  or  fupervifors,  as  before  recited,  the  ex¬ 
ecutors,  fee.  will  be  authorifed  to  carry  on  the  trade  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term. 

All  perfons  fhall  be  deemed  retailers  of  foreign  wine  who 
fell  it  in  any  lefs  quantity  than  the  quantity  imported. 

Any  perfon  felling  23  gallons  or  under  of  Britifh  made  wine 
or  fweets  is  deemed  a  retailer  of  that  article. 

All  perfons  who  fhall  fell  fpirits,  mixed  or  unmixed,  in  any 
lefs  quantity  than  two  gallons,  fhall  be  deemed  retailers. 

N.  B.  The  ftamp  duty  on  the  juftices’  licence  to  retail  ale, 
fee.  is  il.  ns.  6d.  and  by  41  Geo.  III.  c.  86.  10s.  6d.— 
Total  two  guineas. 

LICH,  or  Licha,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  landgravate 
of  Heffe,  and  county  of  Seims,  21  miles  north  of  Francfort. 
Long.  8.  42.  E.  Lat.  50.  15.  N. 

LICHSTALL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  and  bifhopric  of  Bade,  feven  miles  S.E.  of 
Bade. 

LICHTALLEN,  oi'Liestal,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  county  of  Bafil,  feated  on  the  Ergetz,  eight  m'iles  S  E.  of 
Bafil.  Long.  7.  39.  E.  Lat.  47.  29.  N. 

LICHTENAU,  a  town  of Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Paderborn,  nine  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paderborn.  Long.  8.  23.  E. 
Lat.  31.  52.  N. 

Lichtenau,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Heffe  Caffel,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Caflcl,  and  24  eaft  of  Naum- 
burg.  Long.  3.  28.  E.  Lat.  31.  1.  N. 

LICHTENBERG,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  25  miles  north  of  Deux  Ponts. 

Lichtenberg,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Franconia.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  quarries  of  marble,  and  mines  of  copper 
and  iron.  It  is  22  miles  north  of  Bayreuth,  and  26  E.  of  Co¬ 
burg.  Long.  11.  41.  E.  Lat.  50.  16.  N. 

LlCHliiNSTEIG,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Tockenburg,  feated  on  the  Thur,  3  1  miles  eaft  of 
Zuric.  Long.  9.  8.  E.  Lat.  47.  13.  N. 


LICHTENSTEIN,  a  caftle  and  village  in  the  archdueb}' 
of  Auftria,  nine  miles  S.S.W,  of  Vienna. 

LIDA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Wit- 
na,  56  miles  fouth  of  Wilna.  Long.  25.  34.  E.  Lat.  33. 

5°-  N- 

LIDDEL,  a  river  in  Roxburghfhire,  and  the  only  one  in 
that  county  that  liows  fouthward.  It  falls  into  Solway  Frith, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Elk. 

LIDDISDALE,  a  diftrift  in  Roxburghfhire,  comprehend¬ 
ing  thefouthern  angle  of  that  county.  It  admits  of  little  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  is  chiedy  employed  in  pafture. 

LIEBENWERDER,  a  town  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
22  miles  north  of  Meiffen,  and  33  N.N.W.  of  Drefden. 
Long.  13.  20.  E.  Lat.  31.  30.  N. 

LIEN-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  and  fea-port  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Quangtong.  Its  territories  border  on  the 
kingdom  of  Tonquin,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  in- 
accedible  mountains.  It  is  325  miles  S.W.  of  Canton. 

LIEOU-KIEOU,  the  general  name  of  36  idands  lying 
between  Corea,  Formofa,  and  Japan.  They  form  a  power¬ 
ful  empire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  civilifed,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  favage  nations  difperfed 
throughout  the  illands  of  Ada.  Each  idand  has  a  particular 
name;  the  larged:  and  principal,  called  Lieou-kieou,  ex¬ 
tends  146  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  38  from  eaft  to  welt. 
They  have  a  king,  who  is  tributary  to  China.  Kint-ching, 
the  capital,  in  Checuli,  the  fouth  part  of  Lieou-kieou,  is  in 
Long.  127.  30.  E.  Lat.  26.  2.  N. 

LIERE,  a  town  of  Aultrian  Brabant,  at  the  junftion  of 
the  Great  and  Little  Lethe,  nine  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mechlin, 
and  12  S.E.  of  Antwerp.  Long.  4.  16.  E.  Lat.  51.  9.  N. 

LIESINA,  an  idand  of  Venetian  Dalmatia,  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  38  miles  long  and  12  broad.  It  abounds  in  corn, 
olives,  faffron,  and  wine. 

LIESKENSHOECK,  a  fortrefs  of  Dutch  Flanders,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Scheld,  oppofite  Fort  Lillo,  and  leven  miles 
N.W.  of  Antwerp. 

LIESSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifne, 
famous  for  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  a  great 
number  of  pilgrims  ufed  to  refort.  It  is  fix  miles  eaft  of  Laon. 
Long.  3.  51.  E.  Lat.  49.  33.  N. 

LIFFEY,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  runs  weft  thence  into  Kildare,  and  then  turning 
N.E.  paffes  through  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  by  the 
city  of  that  name,  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Irifh  Sea. 
LIFFORD,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Done¬ 


gal,  fituate  on  the  Foyle,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Donegal.  Long. 
3.  43.  W.  Lat.  54.  47.  N. 

LIGHT  (Encycl.).  Mr.  Walker,  the  author  of  “  Familiar 
Philofopby”  has  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  the  earth  and 
planets  perform  both  their  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  in 
conlequence  of  the  iinpulfe  which  they  receive  from  folar  light, 
and  that  their  refpeftive  diftances  from  the  fun  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  balance  lubfifting  between  this  projeftile 
force  of  luminous  matter,  and  their  gravitating  tendency  to¬ 
wards  the  fun,  as  their  common  centre. 

That  the  revolution  of  the  fun  on  his  own  axis  (which  is 
eafily  afcertainable  by  obferving  the  change  of  place  that  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  fpots  on  his  furface)  anfwers  fome  effential  pur- 
pofe  in  our  fyftem,  that  this  purpofe  may  be  to  give  velocity 
and  force  to  the  light  which  emanates  from  him,  and  that  the 
Rggregate  momentum  oft  that  light  may  occafion  the  daily  and 
annual  motions  of  the  planetary  world,  which  is  fubjeft  to  his 
influence,  are  all  conjeftures  fo  exceedingly  probable,  that  he 
who  fhould  have  propofed  them  to  the  world  unfupported  by 
experimental  inveftigation  would,  in  our  opinion, have  deferved 
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praife  for  bis  ingenuity,  and  credit  for  the  originality  of  his 
Speculations. 

Mr.  Walker  has  not,  however,  reded  his  theory  on  the- 
unftable  bafis  of  conjectural  reafoning,  but,  from  direCt  expe¬ 
riments,  has  (hewn  that  light,  contrary  to  the  idea  which 
many  philosophers  have  entertained, pofjcfjes  an  impidjite  power; 
a  faCt  which  neither  the  experiments  of  Horn  berg  nor  Michell 
had  l'atisfaCtorily  proved,  but  which  is  of  high  importance  at 
a  time  when  every  eircumftance  which  refpeCts  that  fil'd  and 
faired  bounty  of  Providence  is  eagerly  enquired  into,  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  we  have  but  jult  begun  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
all-pervading  influence— an  influence  which  juflifies  thebeau- 
lutif  obfervation  of  the  regretted  Lavoifier. 

“  L’organifation,  le  fentiment,  le  mouvement  fpontane,  la 
vie,  n’exiltent  qu’a  la  fur  face  de  la  terre,  et  dans  les  lieux 
expofes  a  la  lumiere.” 

Mr.  Walker  calculates,  from  his  experiments,  that  the 
impetus  of  folar  light  on  ty  fquare  foot  of  the  earth’s  furface 
is  equal  to  the  100th  part  of  a  grain,  and  that  it  amounts  to 
20  tons  on  the  whole  di(k  of  the  earth  ;  a  force  fufficient,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  to  caufe  not  only  the  diurnal  rotation  of  this 
orb  upon  its  own  axis,  floating  as  it  is  in  an  unrefifling  me¬ 
dium,  but  alfo  its  annual  revolution  round  the  great  fource  of 
light,  in  confequence  of  the  luminous  impulfe  being  greater 
on  one  half  of  the  earth  than  on  the  other. 

If  there  be  fome  errors  in  the  quantity  of  momentum 
which  the  author  of  this  theory  afcribes  to  folar  light  (for  it 
does  not  arrive  at  the  earth’s  furface  in  a  concentrated  date,  or 
as  when  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  mirror  or  iens),  and  if, 
therefore,  a  proportionate  deduction  mud  be  made  for  this 
diminidied  force  on  the  different  planets,  dill  it  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  know  that  fmall  bodies  are  fenfibly  moved  by  the  im¬ 
pulfe  of  light,  and  until  the  contrary  can  be  lhewn,  it  will  dill 
remain  probable  that  even  the  leflened  momentum  of  the  fun’s 
equatorial  emanation  acting  upon  the  earth’s  furface  may  be 
adequate  to  the  production  of  its  different  motions,  and  to  the 
prefervation  of  its  proper  didance  from  the  fun. 

Light  is  eflentially  neceffary  to  vegetation  :  in  our  climate 
it  is  feldom  productive  of  injury  by  its  excefs,  though  the 
want  of  it  is  often  pernicious.  This  fluid  aCts  as  a  kind  of  fli- 
mulus  on  the  more  irritable  parts  of  plants  ;  as  appears  from 
the  fun- flower  and  others,  that  expand  or  bow  when  expofed 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun  :  hence  Dr.  Darwin  fuppofes  there  may 
be  difeafes  in  plants,  arifing  from  the  excefs  of  this  fiimulus, 
but  which,  he  thinks,  have  hitherto  been  difregarded.  To  cor¬ 
roborate  this  conjeClure,  he  fpecifies  the  goat’s-beard,  or  lal- 
fafie  (tragopogon,  L.),  and  fome  other  vegetable  productions, 
which  clofe  their  flowers  about  noon,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
influence  otluch  flimulus. 

On  the  contrary,  the  abfenee  or  defeCt  of  light  produces  a 
difeale  called  etiolation,  or  blanching ,  becaufe  vegetables  de¬ 
prived  of  that  fluid  become  white.  It  has  a  fimilar  effeCt  on 
animal  bodies;  which,  as  Dr.  Darwin  has  pointedly  remark¬ 
ed,  are  in  confequence  rendered  pale  and  inert :  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  languid  and  etiolated  countenances  of  the 
young  ladies  in  fome  boarding- fchools,  where  from  falfe  mo¬ 
tives  of  delicacy,  they  are  fecluded  both  from  the  light  of  the 
fun,  and  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  air  :  it  is  Kill  far¬ 
ther  evinced  in  thole  ffudious  perfons,  who  pals  their  waking 
hours  in  unvenlilated  apartments,  efpecially  during  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  night. 

But,  though  fuch  etiolation  be  naturally  injurious  to  vege¬ 
tation,  it  has  been  artificially  employed  with  fuccefs,  in  ren¬ 
dering  certain  plants  efculent,  by  depriving  them  of  their  acri¬ 
mony,  cohefion,  and  colour.  This  method  is  chiefly  prac¬ 
ticed  on  celery,  by  earthing  up  that  plant  nearly  to  the  top  ; 
on  fea-kale,  by  covering  it  entirely  with  horfe-litter  or  Itraw ; 


and,  laftly,  on  lettueds  and  endive,  by  tying  the  root-leaves 
together  with  a  bandage. — On  the  chemical  eftfefls  of  light, 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  are  qtfite  as  unfettled  as  upon  its 
nature. 

Mr.  Boeckmann  has  made  feveral  experiments  refpe&ihg 
the  particular  influence  of  light  on  phofphorus  diffolved  in 
different  gains.  It  has  always  been  -a  matter  of  enquiry  and 
dilculfion,  whether  there  is  any  real  difference  between  heat 
and  light,  fome  naturalifts  having  attempted  to  prove  the 
identity  of  thofe  two  matters  ;  while  others  maintained,  that 
there  exiffed  a  great  divetfity  between  them.  From  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr.  Boeckmann,  however,  it  feems  to  refult, 
that  dark  heat,  and  heat  combined  with  light,  produce  phe¬ 
nomena  eflentially  differing  from  each  other ;  and  that  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  ought  not  to  adopt  an  identity  in  the  nature  of 
heat  and  light.  As  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  relate  the  (ingle 
experiments,  we  (hall  only  enumerate  the  faffs  that  have 
arifen  from  them,  and  which  are  the  following. 

1 .  The  folution  of  phofphorus  in  hydrogen  gas  proceeds 
not  only  at  a  heat  combined  with  light,  but  alfo  at  a  dark 
heat, 

2.  It  proceeds  with  more  fpeed  when  the  temperature  is  In— 
creafed,  whereby,  at  the  fame  time,  a  greater  quantity  of 
phofphorus  ditfolves  than  at  a  lefs  degree  of  heat. 

3.  When  the  folar  light  is  kept  off  by  opake  bodies,  either 
folid  or  fluid,  from  the  glafs  tubes  in  which  the  phofphorus  is 
expofed  to  folution,  no  phofphoric  particles  are  found  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  (ides  of  the  tubes,  even  when  the  degree  of  heat  is 
fo  confiderable  as  to  melt  the  phofphorus;  whereas, 

4.  When  direff  or  reflected  folar  light  falls  on  the  glals 

tubes,  the  phofphorus  is,  as  it  were,  fublimed  at  the  Tides  of 
the  tubes.  1 

5.  The  phofphoric  particles  lay  themfelves  on  the  inner 
(ides  of  the  tubes  more  or  lefs  quickly,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  fight  affs  upon  them. 

6.  Thofe  fublimations  of  phofphorus  are  even  produced 
when  the  light  is  faint. 

7.  Wfien  the  glafs  tubes  are  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
opake  (tripes,  alternately  with  places  uncovered,  the  phof¬ 
phorus  only  adheres  atthefe  fpots. 

8.  The  difference  of  temperature  has  no  influence  on  the 
pholphorus  adhering  to  the  places  where  light  a£ts. 

9.  The  experiments  were  made  in  veflels  very  clofely  (hut, 
fo  that  the  atmofphere  had  not  the  leaff  (hare  in  producing 
the  eryftallizations  of  phofphorus  that  adhered  to  the  inner 
Tides  of  the  tubes. 

On  the  whole,  in  thefe  experiments  we  meet  with  two 
phenomena,  viz.  the  folution  of  phofphorus  in  gales,  and  the 
adhefion  of  it  to  the  (ides  of  the  veffel  in  which  the  folution 
was  undertaken,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  light  of  the 
fun.  The  folution  is  undoubtedly  promoted  hy  heat,  though 
the  adhefion  never  takes  place  without  the  abtion  of  light. 
But  how  this  iscaufed,  is  not  fo  eafily  to  be  refolved. 

LIGNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre, 
11  miles  S.E.  of  Blanc.  Long.  1.20.  E.  Lat.  46.31.  N. 

LIGNE,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Hainault,  on  the  river  Den- 
der,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Mons.  Long.  3.  43.  E.  Lat.  co. 
35.  N. 

LIGNEROLLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Allier,  four  miles  louth  of  Montluzon. 

LIGNIERES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cher,  with  a  collegiate  church  and  a  cattle,  22  miles  S  S.W. 
of  Bourges.  Long.  2.  24.  E.  Lat.  46.  47  N. 

LIGNITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  cattle,  ibated  on  the  rivulet  Get,  30 
miles  fouth  of  Glogaw.  Long.  16.  36.  E.  Lat.  31.  10.  N. 

LIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Meule, 
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with  a  caftle,  a  collegiate  church,  and  a  handfome  park.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Orney,  eight  miles  S.E-.  of  Bar-le-Duc,  and 
123  of  Paris.  Long.  5.  26.  E.  Lat.  48.  39.  N. 

LIGON,  a  fea-port  in  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  capital 
of  a  fmall  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  magazine  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Dutch  Eatl-India  Company.  It  is  feated  on 
the  eaft  coaft.  Long.  100.  5.  E.  Lat.  7  40-  Nj 

LIGUEIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre 
and  Loire,  feated  on  a  brook,  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tours.  Long, 
o.  52.  E.  Lat.  47.  3.  N. 

LILIENTHAL,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony  in  the  duchy 
of  Bremen,  fituate  on  the  Warp,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bre¬ 
men,  and  20  N.N.W.  of  Verden. 

LILLERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  feated  on  the  Navez,  17  miles  N.W.  of 
Arras.  Long.  2.  33.  E.  Lat.  30.  30.  N. 

LILLO,  a  fort  of  Dutch  Brabant,  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the 
Scheld,  feven  miles  north  of  Antwerp.  It  was  taken,  in  1793, 
by  the  French,  who  i'oon  after  evacuated  it,  retaking  it,  how¬ 
ever,  in  1794.  Long.  4.  1 8.  E.  Lat.  50.  30.  N: 

LIMALE,  a  town  of  Aullrian  Brabant,  feated  on  the 
Dyle,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Bruffels.  Long.  4.  42.  E.  Lat,  50. 
42.  N. 

LIMAVADY,  a  town  of  Ireland.  See  Newtown  Li- 

MAVADY. 

LIMBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ele&orate  of 
Treves.  The  Auftrians  defeated  the  French  on  the  heights 
near  this  place,  in  1796.  It  is  feated  on  the  Lahn,  10  miles 
eaft  of  Nafl'au,  and  20  north  of  Mentz.  Long.  7.  51.  E. 
Lat.  50.  24.  N. 

LIME,  or  Quicklime  (T^ncycl.).  Though  we  have  al¬ 
ready  lpokenof  this  fubftanceas  a  valuable  manure  (fee  Hus¬ 
bandry),  we  are  induced  to  add  the  following  particulars 
refpe&ing  the  principle  on  which  lime  is  of  ufe  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Lime  is  prepared  from  various  materials  of  the  cal¬ 
careous  clals,  by  the  application  of  proper  degrees  of  heat,  by 
which  one  of  their  constituent  principles  is  diftipated  or  forced 
off,  and  its  place  fupplied  by  another  ;  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed 
air,  being  difengaged,  and  caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  its  Head.  In  this  date  lime  pollefles  the  greateft 
power  over  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  being  capable  of 
breaking  down  their  texture,  and  deftroying  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  the  molt  expeditious  manner.  Hence  it  has  been  de¬ 
nominated  quick  or  caujiic  lime.  But  on  expofure  to  the  at- 
mol'phere,  moifture  is  abforbed,  the  caloric  or  heat  difen¬ 
gaged,  the  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  readily  reftored.  This 
conftitutes  the  mild  effete  or  carbonated  ftate  of  lime.  In  this 
fituation,  though  it  is  far  from  adting  with  fuch  violence  on 
thole  animal  or  vegetable  matters  that  come  in  its  way,  it  has 
much  eft'ett  in  accelerating  the  putrefa&ive  procels,  and  in 
promoting  their  lolution. 

However  well  thefe  different  conditions  of  lime  may  have 
been  difcriminated  by  the  chemift,  they  feern  to  us  to  have 
been  but  very  little  regarded  by  the  practical  agriculturift. 
The  term  lime  being  applied,  without  diftindtion,  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dates,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  they  mult  frequently 
have  been  ul'ed  in  an  improper  manner,  and  that,  of  courle, 
much  condition,  as  well  as  contrariety  of  effedt,  mult  have 
been  engendered. 

The  differences  that  have  proceeded  from  the  want  of  pro¬ 
per  chemical  examinations  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  calcareous 
fubftances  that,  have  been  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  lime, 
'  are  perhaps  not  lefs  produdtive  of  error  or  uncertainty  than 
thole  which  have  arifen  from  the  other  caufe  which  we  have 
alligned ;  for  it  appears  from  the  late  experiments  of  that 
very  able  and  ingenious  chemift,  Mr.  Tennant  (lee  the  Philof. 
Tranf.  Royal  Society,  1799,  part  II.),  that  there  are  fub¬ 


ftances  contained  in  fome  fort  oflimeftone  that  are  highly  in¬ 
jurious  to  vegetation,  while  other  kinds  do  not  poflefs  them 
at  all.  He  found,  upon  reducing  two  different  forts  oflime¬ 
ftone  to  a  coarfe  powder,  and  fowing  in  them  feeds  of  different 
plants,  that  in  both  the  feeds  grew  equally  well,  and  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  they  would  in  land  or  other  fub¬ 
ftances  that  afford  no  nourilhment  to  plants;  but  that,  after 
burning  them  into  lime,  and  expoling  them  for  fome  weeks 
to  the  air,  in  order  to  ieffen  their  caufticity,  and  then  fowing 
feeds  in  them,  in  that  fort  of  lime  which  had  been  found  the 
rnoft  advantageous  when  applied  to  land,  almolt  all  the  feeds 
came  up,  and  continued  to  grow  fo  long  as  they  were  fupplied 
with  water,  the  roots  of  the  plants  having  many  fibres  which 
penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffels  in  which  they  grew. 
The  compofition  of  this  kind  of  lime,  on  examination,  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  entirely  calcareous  earth  ;  and,  on  expofure  to 
the  air  for  about  three  months,  was  found  to  have  abforbed 
four-fifths  of  the  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  that  was  necel- 
fary  to  laturate  it.  But  in  the  other  fort,  which  had  been 
found  injurious  to  land,  only  a  few  of  the  feeds  grew,  and  the 
plants  produced  by  them  had  fcarcely  any  ftalks  or  roots,  be¬ 
ing  formed  almoft  entirely  of  the  two  1'eed-leaves  which  lay 
quite  loofe  on  the  furface.  On  lpreading  this  fort  of  lime  on 
a  garden  foil,  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  it  pre¬ 
vented  nearly  all  the  feeds  that  had  been  fown  from  coming 
up,  while  no  injury  at  all  was  occafioned  by  common  lime 
applied  in  the  fame  way.  This  lime,  on  being  examined, 
was  found  to  contain  three  parts  of  calcareous  earth,  and  two 
of  magnefia  ;  it  only  abforbed,  on  being  expofed  to  the  air  for 
nearly  the  fame  length  of  time  as  the  other,  forty-two  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  was  combined  with  it  before  it 
was  burnt  into  lime.  As  it  feemed  extremely  probable,  from 
thefe  trials,  that  the  magnefia  contained  in  lime  of  this  kind 
was  the  caufe  of  its  extraordinary  properties,  fome  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  to  afeertain  the  effetfs  of  that  lubftance  up¬ 
on  vegetation.  Seeds  of  colewort,  as  growing  rapidly,  were 
fown  in  uncalcined  magnefia,  which,  though  they  fprouted, 
the  leaves  never  role  above  the  furface,  and  the  plants  were 
without  roots  :  they  did  not  appear  to  grow  better  in  mag¬ 
nefia  that  had  been  walhed  in  water,  which  contained  car¬ 
bonic  acid  or  fixed  air.  Calcined  magnolia  was  ftill  more  pre¬ 
judicial,  the  feeds  not  coming  up  in  it.  In  order  to  compare 
its  effedl  on  vegetables  with  thofe  of  lime,  each  of  thefe 
earths  were  mixed  in  different  proportions  with  fand  in  fmall 
cups,  and  feeds  then  town  in  them.  The  lime  being  ob¬ 
tained  from  marble,  and  made  to  fall  to  powder  from  being 
moiftened  with  water  before  it  was  put  to  the  fand.  In  a 
mixture  of  tour  ounces  of  land  with  three  or  four  grains  of 
calcined  magnefia  it  was  long  before  the  feeds  came  up,  and 
the  plants  had  fcarcely  any  roots  or  Hems;  and  with  ten  grains 
or  upwards  of  magnefia  there  was  not  the  leaft  fign  of  vege¬ 
tation  ;  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  the  lime  not  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  feeds  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  magnefia, 
and  the  injurious  effedls  not  fo  lafting.  The  lime,  from  its 
abforbing  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  toon  loft  its  deftrudtive 
properties;  fo  that  after  keeping  the  mixtures  four  or  five 
weeks,  feeds  were  found  to  grow  in  that  with  forty  grains- of 
lime  nearly  as  well  as  in  pure  land  ;  but  in  that  with  four 
grains  of  magnefia  they  produced  only  the  leed-leaves  asftated 
before.  It  is  neceffary  to  break  the, fand  occafionully  where 
much  lime  is  ufed,  in  order  to  allow  the  feeds  to  pufh  through 
it.  It  was  found  that  plants  would  bear  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  magnefia  in  vegetable  foil  than  in  fand  ;  but  with 
twenty  grains  of  calcinated  magnefia  in  as  much  foil  as  was 
equal  in  bulk  to  lour  ounces  of  land,  the  feeds,  however, 
only  produced  the  feed-leaves  without  roots  ;  and  with  forty 
grains  they  were  totally  prevented  from  coming  up.  As  land 
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is  frequently  rendered  barren  for  fome  time  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  fort  of  lime,  Mr.  Tennant  made  experiments  with 
mortar  conftituted  of  this  lime,  which  had  been  prepared 
three  and  eight  years,  and  conftantly  expofed  to  the  air. 
Thefe,  on  being  reduced  to  powder,  had  feeds  fown  in 
them,  but  only  a  few  came  up,  and  thefe  merely  produced 
the  feed-leaves  without  roots.  As  plants  would  grow  in  the 
limeftone  from  which  this  fort  of  lime  was  made,  but  not 
in  the  mortar  prepared  from  it,  he  next  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained 
originally  in  the  limeflone  had  been  abforbed  by  the  mor¬ 
tar.  To  prove  this,  apiece  of  it  was  finely  powcered,  and 
trials  made  of  the  quantities  of  this  po.vdef  and  of  the  lime¬ 
ftone  that  would  faturate  the  fame  meafure  of  acid,  from 
which  he  found  that  the  mortar  and  limeftone  contained 
equal  quantities  of  the  magnefian  lime  ;  and  the  carbonic 
acid  or  fixed  air  being  obtained  from  them  and  meafured,  it 
was  found  that  the  mortar  which  had  been  expofed  three 
years  had  abforbed  forty-three,  and  that  of  eight  only  forty- 
feven  hundreds  of  the  quantity  originally  combined  with 
the  limeftone.  Common  mortar  that  had  been  expofed  to 
the  air  for  a  year  and  three  quarters  had  regained  fixty-three 
hundreds  of  its  full  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  lime 
which  contains  magnefia  may,  Mr.  Tennant  obferves,  be 
readily  diftinguifhed  from  that  which  is  purely  calcareous 
by  the  flownefs  of  its  folution  in  acid,  which  is  fo  confider- 
able  that  the  fofteft  kind  of  the  former  is  much  longer  in 
difiolving  than  marble.  The  cryftalifed  ftrudture  which  is 
generally  obferved  in  the  magnefian  limeftone,  he  thinks, 
demonftrates  that  it  has  not  been  formed  bv  the  acci¬ 
dental  union  of  the  two  earths,  but  that  it  nmft  have  been 
the  refult  of  their  chemical  combination.  The  difficulty 
of  difiolving  it  he  fuppofes  to  arife  from  the  greater  at¬ 
traction  of  its  different  conftituenr  parts  to  each  other. 
Mortar  formed  from  this  kind  of  lime  is  as  foluble  in  acids 
as  common  marble ;  and  the  fubftances  of  which  it  confifis 
are  readily  feparated.  The  magnefian  may  be  taken  from 
it  by  boiling  it  in  muriated  lime,  and  lime  precipitated  by  it 
from  lime  water;  but  thefe  effects  can  neither  of  them  be 
produced  by  the  ftone  previous  to  its  calcination.  This 
able  experimenter  has  offered  feveral  other  obfervations  and 
conclufions  to  lhew  the  different  proportions  of  calcareous 
and  magnefian  earths  contained  in  different  fpecimens  of 
this  fort  of  limeftone,  which  perhaps  do  not  lefs  deferve  the 
attention  of  the  agriculturift  than  the  chemical  enquirer ; 
but  the  above  are  amply  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  this 
.work,  as  they  abundantly  prove  that  not  only  much  error 
grid  confufion  muft  have  been  caufed  in  the  practice  of  liuf- 
bandry,  but  very  different  effects  produced  by  the  want  of 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  calcareous  matter  that  are  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  lime. 

Lime,  or  Lemen,  a  village  in  Kent,  three  miles  weft  of 
Hithe.  It  was  formerly  a  port,  till  choked  up  by  thefand', 
and  is  now  a  poor  town  ;  but  it  has  the  horn  and  mace,  and 
other  tokens  left  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  ufed  to  be  the 
place  where  the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  fworn, 
at  his  entrance  upon  his  office.  The  Roman  road  from 
Canterbury,  called  Stane-ftreet,  ended  here  ;  and  from  the 
brow  of  its  bill  may  be  leen  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
walls.  Here  was  formerly  a  caftle,  now  converted  into  a 
farm-houfe. 

LIME-TREE  ;  (fee  Tilia,  Encycl. )  The  following  is 
an  extract  of  a  paper  on  the  genus  tilia,  read  at  the  National 
Inttitute  in  France,  by  Citizen  Ventenat. 

.  Linnaeus  has  mentioned  in  his  Species  Plantarum,  only  two 
ipecies  of  lime-tree,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Europcea 

Von.  X. 


and  Americana  ;  but  as  there  are  more  dillincf  fpecies  of  this 
tree  to  be  met  with  in  Europe  as  well  as  iq  America,  thofe 
names  cannot  conveniently  be  retained,  becaufe  one  might 
fuppofe  by  them,  that  the  other  fpecies  do  not  grow  in  Europe 
of  in  America. 

Miller,  in  his  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  deferibes  two  Ame¬ 
rican  fpecies  of  lime-tree,  retaining  the  name  of  Americana 
for  that  which  was  known  to  Linnaeus,  and  afligning  to  the 
othc.r,  brought  from  Carolina  by  Catetby,  the  name  of 
Caroliniana  ;  but  this  cannot  likewife  be  adopted,  finee 
Micliavy  and  other  botanifts  have  difeovered  in  Carolina 
another  fpecies  of  lime-tree,  different  from  that  found  by 
Catefby.  Mr.  Aiton,  in  his  Hortus  Kewenfis,  has  probably 
changed,  on  that  account,  the  name  of  Caroliniana  into  that 
of  pubefeens.  Mr.  Walther  diftinguithes  a  Ipecies  of  lime- 
tree,  native  of  Carolina,  “  Tilia  Americana,  Jloribus  nectano 
injlruttis,  Jlipulis  Jloriferis  but  as  this  defcription  agrees 
evidently  with  all  the  lime-trees  that  may  grow  in  the  whole 
extent  of  America,  it  is  obvious  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
determine  which  fpecies  Walther  may  have  meant,  if  the 
naturalifts  who  travelled  in  Carolina  had  not  brought  with 
them  fpecimens  of  the  tree,  which  the  Englifh  botanift  meant 
to  charaCferife. 

After  having  given  the  generic  character,  Mr.  Ventenat 
defc-ribes  the  following  Ipecies,  of  which  he  has  given  figures  : 

Lime-trees  of  Europe,  with  naked  petals, 

Tilia  i micropliylla . — Foliis  cordato-fubrotundis,''  acuminatis, 
argute  lerratis,  capfula  fubglobofa,  minime  coftulata,  tenu- 
iflima,  fragili.  Var.  fruCto  oblongo,  utrinque  acuminato.  Tilli 
Hort.  Pifan.  T.  49.  fig.  3. 

T.  platypkyllos. — Foliis'  cordato-fubrotundis,  acuminatis, 
inaequaliter  ferratis,  capfula  turbinata,  coftis  prominentibus, 
infignita,  lignofa,  craffa,  Var.  Carolina,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 

Lime-trees  of  America ;  petals  provided  with  a  fcule,  at 
their  bufis. 

T.  glabra. — Foliis  profunde  cordatis,  ferratis,  glabris  ; 
petalis  apice  truncatis,  crenatis,  capfula  ovata,  fubcoftata  (T. 
Americana  L.) 

Habitat  in  Virginia  et  Canada. 

T.  pubefeens.  Ait. — Foliis  bafi  truncatis  et  obliquis  denti¬ 
culate  ferratis,  fubtus  pubefeentibus,  petalis  emarginatis, 
capfula  globofa  laevi.— -T.  Caroliniana  Mill. 

Habitat  in  Carolina. 

Var.  leptophylla,  foliis  tenuiffimis,  fubpapyraceis.  Habitat 
in  Louifiana. 

T.  .rotund folio. — Foliis  cordato-fubrotundis,  fubfinuatis, 
dentatis  verticalibus  fubtus  tomentofis  ;  capfula  ovata,  obfeuri 
nervofa.  T.  alba  Ait.  argentea  Mus.  Nat. 

Habitat  in  America  feptentrionali. 

T.  heterophylla. — Foliis  ovatis,  argute  ferratis,  baft  nunc 
cordatis  nunc  oblique  aut  aequaliter  truncatis  fubtus  tomentofis, 
capfula  globofa,  multinervofa. 

Habitat  in  Carolina  inferior!,  et  in  Marylandia. 

Mr.  Ventenat  terminates  this  paper,  by  prefenting  fome 
obfervations  on  the  culture  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  pn  the 
foil  that  agrees  with  them,  and  on  the  advantages  that  may 
refult  from  them  to  the  community. 

L1MEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Dor¬ 
dogne,  20  miles  S.  of  Perigueux.  Long.  o.  50.  E.  Lat. 
44.  52.  N. 

L1MMAT,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  formed  by  the  jun&ion 
of  the  Mat  and  the  Linth  ;  the  former  iliuing  from  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  lake  Wallenftadt,  and  the  latter  flowing  from 
the  S.  The  Limmat,  continuing  its  courfe  N.W.  flows 
through  the  lake  of  Zuric,  and  falls  into  the  Aar,  below 
Baden. 
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LTMOUX,  a  commercial  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Aude.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  cloth  ;  and  the 
environs  produce  an  excellent  white  wine,  called  the  Perry  of 
Limoux.  It  is  feated  on  the  Aude,  37  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Narbonne,  and  50  S.E,  of  Touloufe.  Long.  2.  16.  E.  Lat. 
43.  4.  N 

LINCHE,  or  Linke,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  feated  on  a  river,  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Dunkirk.  Long.  2.  20.  E.  Lat.  51.  o.  N, 

LINDAU,  a  free  imperial  town  of  Suabia.  Here  is  a 
celebrated  abbey  of  canonefles,  whofe  abbefs  is  a  princefs  of 
the  empire,  and  a  Roman-catholic,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  are  proteftants.  The  French  took  pofleflion  of  this 
town  in  July  1796.  It  is  a  trading  place,  feated  on  an  ifland 
of  the  lake  of  Conftance,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  long- 
beautiful  bridge,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Buchorn,  and  75  S.  by  W. 
of  Augfburg.  Long.  9.  50.  E.  Lat.  47.  38.  N. 

Lindau,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  principality  of 
Anhalt  Zerbft,  five  miles  N.  of  Zerbft. 

LINDENFELS,  or  Lindenfelo,  a  town  of  Gefmany, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Manheim, 
and  17  of  Heidelberg.  Long.  8.  47.  E.  Lat.  49.  42.  N. 

LINDKOPING,  or  Liniuoping,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
capital  of  Weft  Gothland,  with  abifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on 
the  lake  Wenner,  ia  miles  N.W.  of  Skar,  and  178  S.W.  of 
Stockholm.  Long.  13.  5.  E.  Lat.  58.  25.  N. 

LINDOW,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  Middle 
Marche  of  Brandenburg,  eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder. 

LINDSEY,  the  largeft  of  the  three  principal  divifions  of 
Lincolnthire,  including  all  the  county  that  lies  N.  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  Foffdike,  which  Henry  I.  cut  between  the  Witham 
and  the  Trent.  It  is  the  mod;  elevated  part  of  the  county  : 
and  the  air  is  generally  efteemed  healthy,  efpecially  on  the  W. 
fide.  To  the  N.E.  is  a  large  tradt  of  heathy  land,  called  the 
,  Wolds,  the  S.  part  of  which  is  well  inhabited,  but  the  N.  is 
thin  of  people  :  great  flocks  of  fheep  are  bred  throughout  this 
tradt.  See  Ax  holm. 

LIN-KIANG-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-fi,  feated  on  the  river  Yu-ho.  It  has  only  four  cities 
of  the  third  clafs  in  its  diftridl ;  but  is  of  fome  note,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  one  of  its  villages  being  the  general  mart  for  all  the 
drugs  fold  in  the  empire.  It  is  410  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Canton. 

LIN-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
JCiang-nan  ;  including,  in  its  jurildidtion,  two  cities  of  the 
iecond,  and  fix  of  the  third  clafs. 

LIN-TCHIN-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Chan-tong,  feated  on  the  Great  Canal.  Among  the 
edifices  admired  here,  is  an  odtagonal  tower,  divided  into  eight 
Rories,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
porcelain  ;  and  near  this  are  fome  temples  of  beautiful  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  is  225  miles  S.  of  Pekin. 

LINEN,  a  general  name  given  to  thofe  garments^  that  the 
people  of  England,  and  other  countries,  ufually  wear  imme¬ 
diately  next  the  lkin  ;  thefe  being,  for  the  moft  part,  of  flaxen 
manufadture.  That  this  is  the  mod:  conducive  to  longevity, 
however,  efpecially  in  fo  variable  a  climate  as  that  of  Britain, 
has  been  long  doubted  ;  and  the  more  wholefome  pradtice  now 
prevails,  not  only  with  valetudinarians,  but  with  conliderate 
perfons  who  even  enjoy  good  health,  to  wear  flannel  or  fleecy- 
hofiery  (fee  Flee  cy -Hosiery,  Svpp.)  under  their  linen. 

The  following  extraCt  from  an  account  of  an  annual  diftri- 
bution  of  linen  to  the  poor,  with  a  propofal  as  to  a  mode  of 
fupplying  them  with  blankets,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dolling,  late 
vicar  of  Aldenham,  Herts,  is  publifhed  by  the  Society  for 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 


“  A  worthy  friend,”  fays  Mr.  Dolling, <c  annually  confided 
to  me  the  diflribution  of  five  guineas,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  With  them  I  purchafed  about  1 10  yards  of  linen  cloth, 
which  was  cut  out  chiefly  into  fhifts,  the  pieces  of  each  being 
pinned  togther.  I  kept  an  annual  linen  lift,  giving  at 
Chriftmas  a  fhift  each  to  about  thirty-feven  women,  and  occa- 
fionally  a  fhift  to  a  girl,  or  a  Hurt  to  a  boy  ;  fo  that  they  all 
had  this  benefit  in  their  turns,  and  fome  more  deferving 
mothers,  with  large  families,  conftantly  ;  the  preference  being 
given  to  thofe  who  did  not  receive  parochial  relief  — When¬ 
ever  they  attended  together  at  my  houfe  to  receive  the  linen, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  them  any  impro¬ 
prieties  in  their  conduCt,  deferving  of  oblervation.  What 
was  then  faid  was  often  attended  with  good  effeCt.” 

On  this  plan  the  following  obfervations  are  made  : 

“  At  the  fame  time  that  it  mud  be  admitted  that  the  poor 
are  not  provident,  it  fliould  be  obferved  in  their  exculpation, 
that  they  frequently  have  not  the  means  of  being  fo.  It 
feldom  happens,  when  winter  approaches,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  make,  or  at  lead  that  they  have  made,  a  fufticient  pro- 
vifion  for  clothing  during  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  j  and  their 
health  often  buffers  for  want  of  it.  If  blankets  were  purchafed, 
and  lent  out  to  cottagers  in  November,  a  regifter  book  being 
kept,  and  the  blankets  marked,  and  No  1,  2,  &c.  placed 
againft  each  name,  and  fignedby  the  borrower,  to  be  returned 
again  clean  in  the  enfuing  month  of  May,  unlefs  the  cottager 
could  become  the  purchafer  of  it,  at  a  limited  and  reduced 
price,  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  their  health  and  comfort 
during  the  winter.” 

We  Cordially  agree  with  the  benevolent  writer  of  thefe 
remarks,  well  knowing  how  greatly  the  miferies  of  the  poor 
are  aggravated,  as  well  as  their  diieafes  promoted,  in  fevere 
weather,  from  the  mere  want  of  the  means  of  warmth  and 
cleanlinefs.  Nothing  is  more  common  amongft  the  poor, 
efpecially  in  great  towns,  than  the  ufe  of  fheets,  and  body 
linen  that  are  worn  for  a  continuance,  perhaps  till  they  are 
worn  out,  without  o?icc  undergoing  the  purifications  of  a 
waffling  tub  ! 

LINNE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archbifhepric  of 
Cologne,  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cologne. 

LINNICH,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers, 
five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Juliers.  Long.  6.  a.  E.  Lat.  ci. 
2.  N. 

LINOSA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  12  miles  from  Lampedofa.  It  is  12  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Long.  12.  30.  E.  Lat.  36.  50.  N. 

LINSELLES,  a  town  of  Flanders,  where,  in  1794,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  allies,  but  chiefly  the  Englifh  com* 
ma-nded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  French.  It  is  five 
miles  N.  of  Lifle. 

LINTON,  a  town  in  Cambridgefhire,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Cambridge,  and  4 6  N.  by  E.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  22.  E.  Lat.  52.  8.  N. 

LIPOUREC,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracow,  32  miles  W.  of  Cracow. 

LIPPEHNE,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  New 
Marche  of  Brandenburg,  26  miles  N.  of  Cuftrin.  Long.  14* 
52.  E.  Lat.  52.  53.  N. 

LIPSTADT,  a  confiderable  town  of  Weftphalia,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Lippe.  It  was  once  free  and  imperial  y  after¬ 
ward  fubjeCt  to  its  own  counts,  and  now  to  the  king  of 
Pruftia.  It  carries  on  a  good  trade  in  preparing  timber  for 
building  vefiels  on  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  has  a  communica¬ 
tion  by  the  river  Lippe.  it  is  feated  in  a  morafs,  17  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Paderborn,  and  30.  S.E.  of  Munfter.  Long.  8. 
30.  E.  Lat.  51.  42.  N. 

LIQUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
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Straits  of  Calais,  12  miles  W.  of  St.  Omer. 

Lat.  50.  45.  N. 

LIS,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  its  fource  in 
Artois,  and  running  N.E.  into  Flanders,  paffes  by  Aire,  St. 
Venant,  Armentieres,  Menin,  Courtray,  and  Deynfe,  and 
then  falls  into  the  Scheld,  at  Ghent. 

LISCA,  or  Lisca  Bianca,  one  of  the  Lipari  Illands, 
three  miles  S.  W.  of  Stromboli.  It  is  a  iinall  delert  fpot. 

LISIER,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Arriege,  lately  an  epifcopal  fee.  Here  is  a  chapel,  which  has 
been  famous  for  the  refort  of  pilgrims.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Satat,  50  miles  &.E.  of  Auch,  and  390  S.  by  W.  of  Paris. 
Long  1.  15.  E.  Lat,  42  56.  N. 

LlSONZO,  a  river,  which  riles  in  Carinthia,  runs  through 
part  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  at  the  harbour  of  the  fame  name. 

LITHAY,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola, 
fituate  on  the  Save,  15  miles  E.  of  Lanfbach. 

LIT1Z,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  Pennlylvania.  Here  is  a 
flourilhing  fettlement  of  the  Moravians,  begun  in  1757.  It 
is  eight  miles  from  Lancafter,  and  70  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

LITSCHAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auflria,  70  miles  N.W.  ofVienna.^  Long.  14.  55.  E.  Lat. 
48.  48.  N. 

L1TTERMORE,  an  ifland  near  the  W.  coall  of  Ireland, 
and  county  of  Galway,  about  four  miles  long  and  two  broad. 
Long.  9.  40.  W.  Lat.  53.  17.  N. 

LI  VADOSTA,  a  town  of  Livadia,  feated  on  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto,  in  the  illhmus  of  Corinth,  to  the  N.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee. 

LIVENZA,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
which  runs  on  the  confines  of  Trevilano  and  Friuli,  and  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Piava  and 
the  town  of  Caorlo. 

LIVERDUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe,  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  river  Mofelle,  eight 
miles  N.E.  ofToul.  Long.  6.  5.  E.  Lat.  48.  45.  N. 

LIZARD;  (fee  Basiliscus,  Encycl.).  Some  have  infilled 
on  the  efficacy  of  lizards  in  curing  the  leprofy.  The  following 
tranflation  of  a  letter  from  M.  Rey  Demourande,  a  French 
merchant  fettled  in  Spain,  inferted  in  the  Journal  de  Bour- 
deaux,  together  with  a  letter  from  M.  Delarche  at  Madras, 
to  George  Smith,  efq.  at  Calcutta,  contain  fome  curious 
accounts  of  this  fa6f.  The  writer  of  the  former  exprefles  him- 
felf  eager  to  communicate  to  his  country  what  he  calls  “  a 
moll  ufeful  and  precious  difcovery  for  human  nature.”  “  It 
is,”  fays  he,  “  a  wonderful  fpecific  again!!  the  leproly,  cancers, 
venereal  diforders,  and  every  kind  of  ulcers.  We  owe  the 
knowledge  of  this  remedy  to  the  Indians  of  the  village  of 
Saint  Chriftoval  Amalelace,  dependent  on  the  kingdoms  of 
Guatimala.  The  trials  which  have  been  made  of  it  in  that 
country,  at  Malaga,  and  at  Cadiz,  have  been  fo  furprifing  and 
favourable,  that  about  a  month  ago  there  was  printed  in  the 
latter  city  a  fmall  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages,  containing  an 
account  of  its  difcoVery,  and  a  detail  of  the  miraculous  cures 
which  have  been  derived  from  it,  as  well  at  Guatimala  as  at 
Mexico  and  Malaga.  This  remedy  is  fmall  lizards  eaten  or 
fwallowed  raw,  either  thole  called  in  the  Encyclopaedia  a  nulls 
de  terre,  or  gobe  mouches ;  and  the  manner  they  are  delcribed 
by  Dodlor  Jol'eph  Storey,  of  the.royal  univerliiy  of  the  city  of 
Guatimala,  is  this  :  “  Thefe  reptiles  are  very  properly  called 
fmall  lizards,  for  their  figure  is  exactly  that  of  a  lizard  ;  they 
are  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  breadth  ;  they  are  very  adlive  and  vivacious  ;  fome 
of  them  are  gilt  between  a  yellow  and  green,  and  others  are 
grey  with  fpots ;  both  df  them  have  their  Ikin  covered  with 


triangular  feales  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  I  apprehend  that 
the  gilt  ones,  or  thofe  of  the  colour  de  toitrne fol,  are  the 
lemale,  becaufe  their  bellies  are  larger  and  more  protuberant. 
The  Indians,”  adds  the  doftor,  “  are  neither  averfe  to  them 
nor  dilgufted  with  them.  They  take  a  fmall  lizard,  and  with 
much  dexterity  cut  off  its  head  and  tail,  immediately  they 
ex  trad!  the  entrails,  and  with  a  fingle  exertion  tear  off  the  lkin. 
In  this  raw  Hate,  the  Belli  trembling  and  Hill  hot,  they  chew 
them  (lowly,  and  fwallow  them  with  great  eompofure.  They 
take  daily  one  of  them  falling.  It  is  laid  they  are  accultomed 
not  to  take  more,  but  it  has  happened  that  they  have  taken 
two  and  even  three.”  Difguft  has  prevented  the  Spaniards, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  from  taking  the  medicine  in 
this  manner  :  to  render  it  more  lupportable  and  lefs  repugnant 
to  their  feelings,  after  having  cut  off  the  head  and  taif,  and 
feet  of  the  animal,  and  taken  away  its  entrails  and  Ikin,  the 
remainder  has  been  divided  into  fmall  pieces,  and  being 
covered  over  with  a  palle  of  flour,  adminiltered  to  the  patient 
in  pills ;  the  body  of  a  fmall  lizard  making  two,  each  a  little 
lei's  than  a: mufq net-ball.  Every  experiment  which  has  been 
made,  both  at  Guatimala,  Mexico,  and  Malaga,  in  the  molt 
defperate  cafes,  has  been  attended  with  the  greatell  fuccels. 
It  appears,  neverthelefs,  that  although  at  Guatimala  and 
Mexico  only  five  or  fix  a  nulls  are  neceffary  to  cure  a  patient 
radically,  yet  a  much  greater  number  is  requifite  at  Malaga  ta 
produce  the  lame  effedl,  for  it  was  not  till  after  a  leper’s  having 
l'wallowed  thirty  or  forty  at  Malaga,  in  alike  number  of  days, 
that  his  cure  was  completed.  The  effedls  which  this  remedy- 
produces  are  conftantly  an  extraordinary  heat  and  burning, 
accompanied  with  a  profufe  fweat,  and  a  falivation  thick, 
plentiful,  and  yellow.  There  have  been  patients  who  have 
neither  falivatedor  perfpired  much  from  it,  but  in  lieu  thereof 
have  had  plentiful  evacuations  either  by  the  way  of  urine, 
which  was  exceffively  acrid  and  fetid,  or  from  confiderable 
excrements.  In  America  a  patient  has  never  been  prepared 
by  bleeding,  purging,  or  other  courfe  of  medicine;  but  at 
Malaga  in  fome  cafes  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  bleed 
flightly  previous  to  adminillering  the  remedy. 

“  Although  my  letter  is  already  very  long,  the  fubjefl  is  fo 
interelling  to  human  nature  that  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  add  fome  few  obfervations ;  the  firft  is  to  remark,  that 
thefe  fmall  lizards,  or  anolis,  retire  during  the  winter  into  the 
holes  of  walls,  old  trunks  of  trees,  in  the  fi  nd,  and  in  the 
earth,  where  they  remain  torpid  until  the  return  of  heat.  I 
believe  as  well  from  this  circumftance  as  from  the  burning 
abundant  fweats  which  the  medicine  caufer,  and  to  ap¬ 
proach  as  near  as  poffible  the  method  made  ufe  of  at  Guati¬ 
mala,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  adminiller  them  only  in  fum- 
mer;  too  much  caic  cannot  be  taken  to  oblige  the  patient  to 
fwallow  thefe  animals  whuff  hot,  and  as  foon  after  being 
killed  as  poffible,  it  being  probable  that  their  fingular  and 
wonderful  property'  arifts  from  the  animal  fpirits,  and  a 
fair,  extremely  volatile,  .which  every  part  of  their  body 
contains,  and  which  the  fmalleft  degree  of  fi  e  or  the  lead: 
cooling  after  their  death  would  ddhpate.  Here  is  a  fine 
field  for  dilcoverits  in  phyfic  !  for  if,  as  I  am  perfuaded  it 
will,  this  remedy  produce  the  fame  effedls  in  France  as  in 
America  and  Spain,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpecies  being  the  mod  perfect  and  analogous  to  man¬ 
kind,  we  ought  to  find  in  that  clafs  the  moft  faiutary  reme¬ 
dies.  I  am  alike  convinced,  that,  afte  the  exau  pie  of  the 
prefent  difcovery,  if,  inltead  of  making  ufe  of  the  viper  in 
broth,  it  were  to  be  given  raw,  or  in  pills,  it  would  produce 
a  much  greater  effedl,  and  might  have  the  fame  efficacy  as 
that  a  tributed  to  the  lizards. 

“  M.  dc  Malzac,  an  experienced  phyfidan  of  Kaffres, 
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having  promifed  to  make  experiments  with  thefe  lizards  or 
avolis ,  I  have  given  him  a  copy  of  the  tranfiation  which  I 
made  of  the  pamphlet  printed  at  Cadiz.” 

Mr.  Delarche  writes  thus  from  Madras,  7th  May,  1 785, 
to  Mr.  Smith. 

“  I  have,  in  conformity^with  the  accompanying  receipt, 
attempted  to  adminifter  this  cure  to  a  leper  here,  who 
laboured  under  this  malady  for  twenty  years,  and  who  had 
loft  the  joints  of  his  toes  on  both  feet,  and  who  was  all  over 
covered  with  pimples  and  ulcers,  efpecially  about  the  ears 
and  nofe,  which  difcharged  a  foetid  and  vicious  matter.  I 
eaufed  him  to  take  180  of  thefe  lizards  warm,  and  almoft 
trembling,  and  for  three  months  without  interruption.  The 
fifteenth  day  of  the  remedy  he  began  to  fpit,  or  falivate,'  in 
great  abundance,  which  he  did  for  a  month  and  a  half,  when 
it  ceafed  of  itfelf:  during  this  time  of  his  falivation,  the 
■pimples  and  ulcers,  with  which  he  was  covered,  dried  up, 
and  they  fell  off  in  fcales,  in  fuch  manner,  that  it  would  not 
feem  that  this  man  had  ever  been  affected  with  the  leprofy  ; 
but  ulcers  which  he  had  on  his  feet,  though  without  toe', 
did  not  dry  up,  but  continued  todifcharge  matter,  though  in 
imaller  degree  than  before.  In  other  refpefts,  this  man, 
who  for  fifteen  years  had  not  flept  two  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  and  even  that  a  broken  and  difturbed  deep,  began  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  his  cure  to  flecp  foundly,  and  fometimes 
for  fix  hours  without  interruption,  recovering  his  appetite, 
which  he  had  before  lo/t.  This,  fir,  is  the  prefent  ftate  of 
this  man  ;  if  the  leprofy  fbould  not  again  break  out  on  his 
bod)-,  he  may  think  himfelf  very  happy,  though  not  radically 
cured,  I  intend  next  month,  when  it  becomes  very  hot,  to 
recommence  the  remedy,  and  to  adminifter  it  for  forty  days 
without  interval,  for  probably  the  lizards  will  then  have  more 
animal  fpirits,  and  more  volatile  falts,  than  they  have  in  the 
months  of  Ocftober,  November,  and  December,  which  you 
know  is  our  rainy  and  cold  feafon.  May  it  pleafe  God,  for 
the  fake  of  human  kind,  that  this  man  be  radically  cured  ;  in 
fuch  event,  1  fhall  inform  you. — N.  B.  No  fifii  or  pickles 
muft  be  eaten  by  the  patient  during  tins  cure.” 

Lizard,  the  moft  foutbernly  promontory  of  England, 
whence  ftiips  ufually  take  their  departure,  when  bound  to  the 
weft  ward.  Long.  5.10.  W.  Lat.  49.  57.  N. 

LLANARTH,  a  town  in  Cardiganfiiire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefday,  17  miles  eaft  by  north  of  Cardigan,  and  212 
weft  by  north  of  London.  Long.  4.  20.  W.  Lat.  52.  13.  N. 

LLANBEDER,  a  town  in  Cardiganfiiire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefday.  It  is  feated  on  the  Tyvy,  over  which  is  a 
bridge  into  Carrnarthenfhire,  24  miles  eaft  of  Cardigan,  and 
197  weft  by  north  of  London.  Long.  4.  8.  W.  Lat.  52. 
9.  N. 

LLANDILOVAWR,  a  town  in  Carrnarthenfhire,  with 
a  market  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday.  It  is  feated  on  an 
afcent,  on  the  river  Towy,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  13  miles 
eaft  by  north  of  Carmarthen,  and  194  weft  by  north  of 
London.  Long.  3.  58.  W.  Lat.  31.  35.  N. 

LLANELLY,  a  town  in  Carrnarthenfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefday.  It  trades  much  in  coal,  and  is  feated  on  a 
creek  of  the  Briftol  Channel,  13  miles  fouth  by  eaft  of  Car¬ 
marthen,  and  216  weft  by  north  of  London.  Long.  4.  10.  W. 
Lat.  51.  43.  N. 

LLANGADOC,  a  town  in  Carrnarthenfhire,  'with  a 
market  on  Thurfday.  It  is  feated  between  the  rivers  Brane 
and  Sawthy,  which  foon  join  the  Towy,  18  miles  eaft  by  north 
of  Carmarthen,  and  185  weft  by  north  of  London.  Long.  3. 
48.  W.  Lat.  5  : .  54.  N. 

LLANGOLLEN,  a  town  in  Denbighfhire,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bridge  of  four  arches  over  the  river  Dee,  leven  miles  S.W. 
of  Wrexham,  and  184  N.W.  of  London. 


LLANGUNNER,  a  village  in  Carmarthenflure,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Carmarthen,  noted  for  being  the  private  feat 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  died  here  in  1729.  v 

LLANROOST,  a  town  in  Denbighfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday,  feated  on  the  Conway,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Denbigh, 
and  222  N.W,  ofLondon.  Long.  3.  58.  ,W.  Lat.  53.  6.  N. 

LLANTRISSENT,  a  town  in  Glamorganfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Friday.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  governed  by  a 
portreeve,  who  is  fworn  by  the  deputy  conftable  of  the  caftle 
that  ftands  near  it.  It  is  10  miles  N.W.  of  Landaff,  and 
166  weft  of  London.  Long.  5.  22.  W.  Lat.  31.  28.  N. 

LLANWILLING,  a  town  in  Montgomeryfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Tuefday.  It  is  feated  in  a  fiat,  among  hills,  near 
the  river  Cane,  13  miles  north  by  weft  of  Montgomery,  and 

179  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  8.  W.  Lat.  52.  40.  N. 

LLANYDLOS,  a  town  in  Montgomeryfhire,  with  a  great 

market  on  Saturday,  for  woollen  yarn.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Severn,  near  its  fource,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Montgomery^  and 

180  W.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  28.  W.  Lat.  r 2 
19.  N. 

LLANYMDDOVRYf,  a  town  in  Carrnarthenfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday,  It  had  once  a  caftle, 
now  in  ruins,  feated  near  the  Towy,  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Car¬ 
marthen/and  181  weft  by  north  of  London.  Long.3,  42.  W. 
Lat.  51.  56.  N. 

L LAUGH ARN,  a  town  in  Carmarthenfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Friday;  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Towy,  near  the 
ruins  of  two  cattles,  feven  miles  S.W.  of  Carmarthen,  and 
233  weft  by  north  of  London.  Long.  4.  28.  W.  Lat  31 
48.  N.  ‘  °  ‘ 

LLERENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura,  53  miles 
eaft  of  Cordova,  and  34  north  of  Seville.  Long.  5.  23.  W. 
Lat.  38.  24.  N. 

LLORET,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  20  miles  N.E,  of 
Mataro.  Long.  2.  39.  E.  Lat.  41.47.  N. 

LO,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel,  with  a  good  citadel.  It  has  confiderable  manufac¬ 
tures  of  ferges,  fhalloons,  ribands,  and  gold  and  filver  lace.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Vire,  12  miles  eaft  of  Coutances,  and  12  c 
weft  by  north  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  53.  W.  Lat.  49.  6.  N. 

L0AN9,  or  Lovano,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of 
Genoa,  near  the  fea,  fix  miles  S.S.W.  of  Finale.  Lon?.  7, 
58.  E.  Lat.  44.  9.  N. 

LOBAW,  a  town  ofWeflern  Pruffia,  with  a  caflle,  where 
the  bifhop  of  Culm  refides.  It  is  23  miles  eaft  of  Culm. 
Long.  19.  o.  E.  Lat.  33.  25.  N. 

LOBENSTE1N,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  county 
ofReuffen,  26  miles  north  of  Bareith.  Long.  11.  37.  E. 
Lat.  50.  20.  N. 

LOBOA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura,  feated  on  the 
Guadiana,  22  miles  eaft  of  Badajoz.  Long.  6.  22.  W.  Lat 
38.  3 2.  N. 

LOBSTADT,  a  town  of  the  ele&orate  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Leipfic,  10  miles  S.S.E.  ofLeipfic. 

LOBUR.G,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Magdeburg,  22  miles  eaft  ofMagdeburg.  Long.  12,  7.  E. 
Lat.  52.  12.  N. 

LOCCO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  fituafe 
on  the  Pefcara,  10  miles  north  of  Solmona. 

LOCHEM,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  in  the  county 
of  Zutphen.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1 672,  who  aban¬ 
doned  it  in  1674,  after  having  demolifhed  the  fortifications. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Borrel,  10  miles  eaft  of  Zutphen.  Long.  6. 
13.  E.  Lat.  32.  1 2.  N. 

LOCHER  MOSS,  a  morafs  iri  Dumfriesftfire,  10  miles 
long  and  three  broad.  Here  vaft  oak  trees,  and  alio  canoes 
and  anchors,  have  been  dug  up. 
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LOCHE3,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre 
and  Loire,  with  a  ftrong  cattle,  the  profpeft  from  which  is 
very  extenfive.  Here  was  one  of  thofe  horrid  dungeons,  built 
by  the  cruel  Lewis  XI.,  the  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  and  doors 
of  which  were  lined  with  plates  of  iron  fattened  to  bars  of  the 
fame  metal.  The  unfortunate  Ludovic  Sforza,  duke  of 
Milan,  taken  in  battle,  under  Lewis  XII.,  ended  his  days  in 
one  of  them.  In  the  .choir  of  the  late  collegiate  church,  is  the 
tomb  of  the  celebrated  Agnes  Sorel,  mittrefs  of  Charles  VII., 
to  whofe  patriotic  exhortations  that  monarch  owed  almott  all 
his  glory.  Loches  is  leated  on  the  Indre,  near  a  forett,  15 
miles  fouth  of  Amboife,  and  20  S.E,  of  Tours.  Long.  o. 
51.  E.  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

LOCHMABEN,  a  borough  in  Dumfriesthire,  fituate  on 
the  welt  fide  of  the  Annan,  nearly  oppofite  the  place  where  it 
receives  the  united  ftreams  of  Yea  and  Kinnel,  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Dumfries.  Long.  3.  19.  W;  Lat.  55.  19.  N. 

LOCHRIDA,  or  Ocrida,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Albania,  with  a  Greek  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  well  forti¬ 
fied,  and  feated  on  a  hill,  near  a  lake  of  its  own  name,  6z 
miles  S.E  of  Durazzo.  Long.  20.  40.  E.  Lat.  41.  40.  N. 

LOCHTA,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  Eafl  Bothnia,  feated 
on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  90  miles  fouth  of  Tornea.  Long.  24. 
16.  E.  Lat.  64.  20.  N. 

LOCHWINNOCH,  a  lake  in  Renfrewfhire,  called  alfo 
Caftle  Semple  Loch,  near  three  miles  in  length.  On  an 
ifland  in  this  lake,  is  an  old  fortrefs,  called  the  Peel ;  a  name 
frequently  given  to  old  fortreffes  in  Scotland.  From  this  lake 
ifl'ues  the  river  Black  Cart. 

LOCHY,  Loch,  a  lake  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Invernefsfhire, 
to  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  From 
the  N.W.  the  waters  of  Loch  Arkek  defeend  into  this  lake. 
Out  of  it  runs  the  river  Lochy,  which,  about  a  mile  below, 
receives  the  Spean,  and  after  flowing  through  the  diftrift  of 
Lochabar,  falls  into  Loch  Eil,  at  Fort  William. 

LOCK  (E/icj/cl.).  Under  that  article  we  have  minutely 
deferibed  the  ingenious  inventions  of  Mr.  Bramah  to  prevent 
private  depredation  and  pilfering  ;  juftice  to  the  inventions  of 
others,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  accordingly 
fubjoin  the  following  particulars  on  the  fubjeft  of  locks. 

An  account  of  a  door  or  cheft  lock,  of  a  peculiar  con- 
ft  ruction,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Arkwright,  of  Chorley-moor,  in 
Lancafhire,  appears  in  the  Trantaftions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
who  conferred  fifteen  guineas  on  Mr.  Arkwright  for  his  in¬ 
vention. 

This  lock  has  two  bolts,  to  formed,  that,  if  the  key  fhould 
by  any  accident  be  left  in  the  lock,  it  would  be  fcarcely  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  fervant  could  unlock  it. 

In  PI.  37.  A,  thews  the  pointer  on  the  thank  of  the  key. 

B,  the  pin  on  which  the  key  turns. 

C,  top  bolt  of  the  lock. 

D,  the  upper  higher  tumbler  for  the  top  bolt. 

E,  another  tumbler  for  the  top  bolt,  and  placed  underneath 
it. 

F,  a  lever,  which  works  both  bolts,  and  moves  on  a  centre 

G. 

H,  the  lower  bolt,  with  a  joint  I  upon  its  head. 

K,  the  lower  tumbler,  with  two  joints  L,  L,  which  fall 
into  two  notches  of  the  top  bolt.  Underneath  the  lower  bolt 
is  another  tumbler,  fimilar  to  that  marked  E.  There  are  five 
fprings  within  the  lock,  four  of  which  aft  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  tumblers,  the  other  on  the  joint  bolt  H. 

M,  the  bottom  part  of  the  key.  The  dark  ring  in  the  centre 
represents  the  hollow  to  be  applied  to  the  lock-pin  B,  above 
mentioned. 
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The  direftions  given  for  working  the  double-bolted  leek, 
are  thefe  : 

Firft,  place  the  head  or  bolts  of  the  lock  towards  the  left 
hand  ;  then  take  the  key  with  the  right  hand,  with  the  fmall 
pointer  A,  in  the  thank  of  the  key,  towards  the  right :  after 
this,  put  the  key  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  focket  upon  the 
centre  pin  B,  in  the  lock,  and  give  one  half- turn  with  the 
pointer  in  the  thank  of  the  key,  upwards  ,  by  which  the  bolt 
C  at  the  top  will  be  locked.  In  the  next  place,  draw  back  the 
key  about  one  inch,  fo  that  the  webs  or  bits  of  the  key  may 
clear  the  tumblers  in  the  lock  ;  then  turn  the  key  with  the 
fmall  pointer  towards  the  right  hand,  and  put  down  the  key 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  After  this,  make  one  half¬ 
turn  with  the  pointer  in  the  fhank  of  the  key  downwards,  by 
which  means  the  lower  bolt  H  is  locked,  ar.d  the  higher  bolt 
C  unlocked.  Then  draw  up  the  key  as  af  refaid,  and  turn  it 
with  the  pointer  in  the  fhank  to  the  right  hand.  In  the  Iaft 
place,  thru  It  down  the  key,  and  give  one  half-turn  with  the 
pointer  in  the  (hank  of  the  key,  upwards,  by  which  means 
both  the  bolts  C  and  H  will  be  locked  ;  fo  that,  when  the 
bolts  are  to  be  unlocked,  the  pointer  in  the  key  mud  be 
towards  the  left  hand,  and  mult  be  worked  as  above  di¬ 
re  ft  ed. 

We  (hall  next  lay  before  the  reader  a  fpecification  of  the 
patent  granted  to  Mr.  Holemberg,  of  Silver-ftreet,  Bridge- 
water-fquare,  London,  for  locks  or  faftenings  on  an  improved 
conftruftion.  It  is  dated  June  24,  i8or. 

In  Plate  37.  fig.  1,  (hews  the  front  of  the  lock  finiflied  : — r, 
the  four  fattening  ferews  2,  flat  plate ; — 3,  the  box  ; — 4, 
key  hole ; — 5,  5,  catch  fattening  to  the  door-pott,  &c.  with  two 
ferews.  Fig.  2  :  —  i,lecond  or  inner  plate  on  which  the  key 
turning  opens  number  4; — 2,  3,  ferews  fattening  inner  plate 
to  the  bottom  of  lock  ; — 3,  fpring  flat  bolt  to  double  fatten  the 
lock  ; — 4,  circular  or  principal  bolt ; — 5,  key-hole.  Fig.  3  : — 
1,  fpring tcrew; — 2,  infide tumbler,  defignedforgreater  tecurity 
of  the  principal  bolt,  as  appears  from  the  drawing; — 3,  the 
orbicular  bolt,  the  principle  of  the  whole,  for  tecurity  un¬ 
equalled;-— 4,  key-hole,  exhibiting  footofthekey ; — 5,  ftopper, 
for  the  recurrency  of  principal  bolt; — 6,  quadra  circular  con¬ 
ductor,  for  the  principal  bolt; — 7,  the  catch.  Fig.  4: — a 
fattening  for  fafhes,  (butters,  and  doors,  upon  the  fame 
principle  with  the  above  deferibed.  The  dimenfions,  thicknefs, 
works,  &c.  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  according  to  the  in¬ 
tended  ute  and  defignation  of  the  locks  and  faftenings. 

In  the  year  1784,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  See.  conferred  their  filver  medal  on  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Pet- 
worth,  for  his  improvement  on  the  latch  or  fpring-bolts  of 
common  locks.  This  is  effefted  by  fimply  reverting  the 
tumbler,  fo  that  its  curved  fide  afts  againft  two  ftubs  fixed  on 
the  tail  of  the  latch,  and  thrufts  back  the  latter  with  eafe, 
whether  the  knob  be  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  when  the 
lock  is  opened.  Mr.  Taylor  has  alto,  behind  the  tail  of  the 
latch,  fixed  a  guide  containing  a  groove,  in  which  runs  a 
fmall  friction-wheel,  that  ferves  to  keep  the  latch  in  its  direft 
fituation,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  diminifli  its  friftion  :  the 
arms  of  his  tumbler  are  fomewhat  contrafted,  in  order  that 
the  latch  or  fpring-bolt  may  move  with  greater  facility.  By 
this  confiruftion,  the  parts  of  the  tumbler  and  latch,  which 
are  in  contaft,  move  in  a  line,  fo  that  they  pafs  over  the 
greateft  fpace,  under  the  lrnalleft  angle ;  and  the  lock  itfelr 
may  be  conftantly  ufed  for  feveral  years,  without  requiring  the 
application  of  oil. 

The  fame  Society  alfo  granted,  in  the  fame  year,  the  futn 
of  ten  guineas  to  Mr.  Marflial,  for  a  fecret  efeutekeon ,  which, 
when  fixed  to  a  lock,  may  be  fo  repeatedly  varied,  that  even 
the  artift  who  made  it,  is  unable  to  open  the  lock  :  A  futit» 
tofi 
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factory  defcripfion  of  its  mechanifm  is  given  in  the  3d  volume 
cif  the  Society’s  Tranfa&ions. 

LOCKING-POLE,  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanifm,  to 
be  affixed  to  the  wheels  of,  waggons  or  other  carriages,  when 
detcending  deep  hills. 

As  many  diltreffing  accidents  happen  from  loads  overpow¬ 
ering  the  thaft-horfe,  when  proceeding  down  declivities,  Mr. 
Colley  laid  before  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c.  a  contrivance  for  preventing  Inch  cafualties ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  he  was  rewarded  with  their  diver  medal. 
See  PI.  35- 

A,  The  hollow,  which  lies  on  the  nave  of  the  wheel. 

BC,  The  chains,  that  clip  the  felly  of  the  wheel. 

D,  the  front  part  of  the  pole,  fhod  with  iron  :  and  which 
is  further  (Lengthened  by  a  rib  of  iron,  that  is  rivetted  along 
its  fide,  as  is  indicated  by  the  black  line. 

In  order  to  apply  this  locking-pole,  the  chain  C  is  put 
round  the  felly  of  the  wheel  :  the  pin  B  is  palfed  through  the 
laid  link  of  C,  and  turned  back  through  the  moveable  ring  c  : 
thus  the  wheel  is  fecured,  and  any  waggon,  however  laden, 
inaydelcend  the  fteepeft  hill  with  fafety. 

To  prevent  the  locking-pole  from  breaking,  Mr.  Colley  di¬ 
rects  it  to  be  made  of  the  ftem  of  an  affi-tree,  the  fpurns,  that 
is,  the  beginnings  of  which,  have  not  been  cut  off  in  felling. 
He  further  remarks,  that  if  a  horfe,  which  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fuch  fituation  and  to  defcents,  be  put  in  the  fhafts, 

,  the  animal  will  be  fo  much  inclined  to  hold  back,  that  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  make  him  draw.  This  exertion, 
however,  is  abfolutely  neceffary ;  as  otherwife  the  chain- 
horfe,  which  ffiould  always  be  linked  to  the  locked  fide,  will 
be  obliged  to  pull  an  unneceffary  weight,  occafioned  by  his 
being  eonfiderably  lower  than  the  points  of  the  fhafts. 

Laftly,  in  conveying  the  locking-pole  from  one  declivity  to 
another,  it  is  to  be  placed  between  the  lower  part  of  the  cart 
and  the  axle-tree,  while  the  fmaller  end  is  to  be  buckled  with 
a  ftrap  fixed  under  the  body  of  the  cart,  on  the  driving  fide. 

LODDON,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on  Friday, 
eight  miles  S.E.  of  Norwich,  and  113  N.E.  of  London. 
Long.  1.  18.  E.  Lat.  52.  36.  N. 

LODESAN,  a  diftriCt  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
It  is  very  fertile  and  populous,  and  its  cheefes  are  in  high 
efteem.  Lodi  is  the  capital. 

LODEVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Herault.  It  was  lately  a  biffiop’s  fee  ;  and  has  manufactures 
of  hats  and  of  cloth  for  the  army.  It  is  feated  in  a  dry  barren 
country,  on  the  river  Logue,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes,  27 
miles  N.W.  of  Montpellier.  Long.  3.  30.  E.  Lat.  42. 
47-  N. 

LODI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  and  capital  of  the 
Lodefan,  with  a  fortrefs.  The  French  defeated  the  Auftrians 
near  this  place,  in  1796.  It  is  feated  on  the  Adda,  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Placentia,  and  20  S.E.  of  Milan.  Long.  9.  26.  E. 
Lat.  45.  1  5  N. 

LODRONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  biffiopric  of  Trent, 
feated  on  the  fmall  lake  Idro,  at  the  place  where  it  receives 
the  river  Chiefe,  31  miles  S.W.  of  Trent.  Long.  10.  46.  E. 
Lat.  46.  o.  N. 

LOFt  INGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  lordfhip  of  Fur- 
ftenberg,  with  a  famous  medicinal  bath,  fix  miles  weft  of 
Furftenberg. 

LOFSTA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland, 
with  a  hammer-mill,  eight  forges,  and  3  fmelting  furnace. 
Thefe  works  were  deftroyed  by  the  Ruffians,  in  1719,  but 
have  fince  been  again  ereCted.  It  is  32  miles  north  of  Upfal. 

LOGO  WOGOROD,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhinia,  feated 
on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Kiof. 
Long.  3 1.  7.  E.  Lat.  50.  46.  N. 


LOGRONO,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  iii  Old  Caftile, 
feated  on  the  Ebro,  in  a  country  abounding  with  excellent 
fruits  and  good  wines,  52  miles  eaft  of  Burgos,  and  113 
north  by  eaft  of  Madrid.  Long.  2.  20.  W.  Lat.  42.  29.  N. 

LOHEIA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen. 
It  has  a  great  trade  in  coffee,  and  is  360  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Mecca.  Long.  42.  49.  E.  Lat.  rip  42.  N. 

LOITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Anterior  Pomerania, 
16  miles  north  of  Treptow,  and  24  fbuth  of  Stralfund.  Long. 
13.  4.  E.  Lat.  53.  56.  N. 

LOMBARDY,  a  part  of  Italy,  which  comprehends  almoft 
all  the  ancient  Cifalpine  Gaul.  It  lies  towards  the  north,  and 
is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Lombardy,  the 
weftern  part,  comprehends  Piedmont,  with  its  dependencies, 
and  the  duchies  of  Montferrat  and  Milan.  Lower  Lombardy, 
the  eaftern  part,  contains  Parma,  Modena,  Mantua,  Ferrara, 
the  Bolognefe,  the  territories  of  the  Church,  the  Paduan, 
Vieentino,  Veronefe,  Brefciano,  Cremafco,  and  Bergamo.  In 
the  late  war,  the  whole  of  thefe  provinces  were  overrun 
by  the  French  republicans,  who  not  omy  levied  exorbitant 
contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  but  alfo  demanded  many  of 
their  fineft  pictures  and  ftatues,  which  they  tranfported  to  Paris. 

LOMBEZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gers, 
lately  a  bifhop’S  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  Save,  27  miles  S.W. 
of  Touloufe.  Long.  1.  o.  E.  Lat.  43.  29.  N. 

LOMOND,  Ben,  a  great  mountain,  in  the  north  of 
Stirlingfhire,  about  3200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  at 
its  bottom.  It  ftretches  along  the  eaft  fide  of  Loch  Lomond 
feveral  miles  ;  and  its  broad  bafe  extends  fo  far  into  the- 
country,  that  the  afeent  of  this  mountain,  though  fteep,  is 
computed  to  be  fix  miles.  Ptarmigans,  and  other  heath 
fowls,  frequent  its  upper  regions  :  its  lower  are  the  haunts  of 
the  roebuck  ;  and  herds  of  cattle  feed  in  the  irriguous  valleys 
at  its  bafe.  From  this  lofty  mountain  are  feen  Loch  Lomond, 
the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  Edinburgh,  the  eaftern  coaft  as  far  as 
the  Cheviot  Fells,  the  illes  of  Bute  and  Arran,  the  rock  of 
Ailfa,  Ireland,  the  mountain  of  Plynlimmon  in  Wales,  the 
Skiddaw  in  Cumberland,  and  the  hills  far  beyond  it. 

LON,  or  Lune,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Weftmoreland,  and 
flowing  by  Kirby  Lonfdale  in  that  county,  falls  into  the  Irilh 
Sea,  below  Lancafter.  Its  banks  are  beautiful  and  romantic. 

LONATO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Brefciano,  12  miles 
EiS.E.  of  Brefcia.  Long.  10.  11.  E.  Lat.  45.  24.  N. 

LONDON,  New,  a  fea-port  in  the  ftate  of  Connecticut, 
and  county  of  New  London.  Its  harbour  is  the  beft  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  as  good  as  any  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
defended  by  two  forts,  and  feated  on  the  Thames,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  Sound,  80  miles  N.E.  of  New  York.  Long. 
72.  45.  W.  Lat.  41.  15.  N. 

London,  New,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Virginia, 
on  James  River,  133  miles  weft  by  fouth  of  Richmond. 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  a  kind  of  inland  fea  in  North 
America,  25  miles  broad  and  140  long,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  Long  Bland,  and  dividing  it  from  Connecticut.  It 
communicates  with  the  Atlantic  at  both  ends  of  the  ifland. ' 

LONGARA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore,  20 
miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Severino. 

LONGEVITY  ( Encycl .).  The  following  c(  Hints  on  Lon¬ 
gevity ,”  were  drawn  up  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  baronet,  with 
the  view  of  being  inferted  in  the  Analyfis  of  the  Statiftical 
Account  of  Scotland  ;  and  printed  in  a  fugitive  form  for  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  additional  faCts  and  obfervations  on  that 
interefting  fubjeCt.  They  contain,  however,  fo  much  truly 
valuable  matter,  and  the  objeCt  of  them  is  fo  important  to  fo- 
ciety,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  them  further  publicity, 
by  adding  them  to  the  information  we  have  already  fur- 
nifhed  on  the  fubjeCt. 
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I.  On  the  hcati/ii/itfs  of  Scotland.—  Perhaps  there  is  no 
C6untry  in  Europe,  where,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  reach  to  fixty,  and  thence  to 
eighty,  and  even  ninety  years  of  age,  in  full  poffeflion  of  all 
their  faculties,  both  perfonal  and  mental,  than  in  Scotland ; 
and  fuch  a  circumftance,  is  a  llronger  proof  of  the  healthi- 
nefs  of  a  climate,  than  a  few  remarkable  inftances  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  longevity.  At  the  fame  time,  North  Britain  is  not  a 
little  diftinguifhed,  for  having  given  birth  to  a  number  of  per¬ 
fons,  who  have  lived  beyond  the  ufual  period  of  human  ex- 
iftence  *.  In  a  work  containing  a  collection  of  inftances  of 
longevity,  for  no  lets  a  period  than  1733  years,  namely,  from 
A.D.  66  to  1799,  in  which  there  is  given  the  name,  age, 
place  of  refidence,  &c.  of  1712  perfons,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  who  had  attained  to  a  century  and  upwards,  1 70  are 
dated  to  have  been  natives  of  Scotland,  and  the  two  moft  re¬ 
markable  in  the  whole  lift,  are  Kentigern,  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land  f,  and  Peter  Torton  of  Temefwar,  in  Hungary,  both  of 
whom  attained  the  great  age  of  185  years  J.” 

“  II.  Tables  of  longevity. — But  before  we  proceed* * §  to  difeufs 
the  fubjeCt  of  longevity  in  general,  it  may  not  be  improper,  to 
lay  before  the  reader  the  following  table,  drawn  up  by  an 
eminent  author  (Hufeland),  which  explains  the  fhortnei’s  of 
human  life,  and  points  out  how  few  there  are,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  born,  who  reach  even  the  period  of  fixty 
years  §. 

“  Of  a  hundred  men  who  are  born,  there  die,  according  to 
Hufeland, 


Under  10  - 

- 

5° 

Between  10  and  20  - 

• 

20 

20  and  30  - 

• 

10 

30  and  40  - 

- 

6 

40  and  50  - 

- 

5 

50  and  60  - 

- 

3 

94 

"  Hence  only  fix  remain,  out  of  a  hundred,  who  ftand  a 
chance  of  living  beyond  fixty  years. 

“  Of  perfons  who  have  lived  above  a  hundred  years,  the  in- 
duftrious  Haller  has  collected  1113  inftances,  and  gives  the 
following  ftatement  of  the  duration  of  their  lives  []. 
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“  Of  thofe  who  lived  from  100  to  no  years,  fhe  in- 


ftances  have  been  above 

- 

1000 

From  no  to  120  about 

6  a 

120  to  130 

- 

- 

130  to  140 

- 

140  to  150 

S 

132  (Parr)  -  1 

169  (Jenkins)  -  1 


1113 


“  But  in  a  recent  publication,  the  following  table  is  given, 
as  the  refult  of  a  more  extenfive  collection  of  inftances  of  lon¬ 
gevity.- 


the  inftances  have  been 

-  1310 

Above  1  xo  to  120 

277 

120  to  130 

84 

130  to  140 

26 

140  to  1 50 

7 

1  0  to  160 

3 

160  to  r  70 

2 

S 

v/1 

CO 

0 

4-J 

0 

*4 

y 

ijiz 

“  III.  Circumjlances  tending  to  promote  longevity. — As  the 
means  of  attaining  great  age,  is  a  fubjeft  refpedting  which  it 
is  natural  to  entertain  a  confiderable  degree  of  anxiety,  and 
as  many  interefting  fa6ts  regarding  it,  are  fcattered  through¬ 
out  the  Statiftical  Volumes,  I  fhall  proceed  to  ftate  the  cir- 
cumftances  on  which  longevity  feems  principally  to  depend. 

“  In  the  firft  place,  climate  feems  to  be  of  confiderable  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  moderate,  or  even  the  coldeft  climates,  are  the  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  to  long  life.  Heat  feems  to  relax  and  enfeeble,  cold 
to  ftrengthen  and  brace,  the  human  frame.  The  diet  alfo  of 
hot  countries  is  not  fo  nourifliing,  as  that  of  cold  ** ;  and 
there  is  in  general  a  greater  difpofition,  and  greater  opportu¬ 
nities,  to  indulge  in  various  excefles,  in  the  former,  than  in 
the  latter.  But  if  the  climate  be  cool,  a  rainy  atmofphere 
feems  to  be  lefs  unfavourable  to  longevity  than  could  well  1# 


*  (C  "Buffon  places  the  mountainous  diftriefts  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a  lift  containing  thofe  parts  of  Europe  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  for  longevity.  Hift.  Nat.  de  l’Homme.  edit.  1752,  tom.  IV.  p.358.  The  celebrated  Pallas,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Travels,  ftates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  diftri6ts  of  the  province  of  Jfefk,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Siberia,  live  to  a  great  age ;  people  of  100  years  are  very  common  ;  and  he  faw  an  invalid  foldier  aged  1 20.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  plains  in  their  neighbourhood,  are  by  no  means  fo  healthy  or  fo  long  lived.” 

f  “  Kentigern,  known  alfo  under  the  name  of  St.  Mungo,  was  the  founder  of  the  bilhopric  of  Glafgow.  The  following 
verfes  were  made  on  his  extraordinary  age  and  place  of  interment : 

*  Cum  oftogenos  centum  quoque  quinque  vir  annos 
{  Complerat,  San£tus  eft  Glafgow  funere  funftus.’ 

Spotifwood’s  Hift.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  11  and  12. 

If  we  Ihould  not  be  willing  to  give  credit  to  the  extraordinary  age  which  Kentigern  and  Torton  are  faid  to  have  reached,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  impoffible,  as  Parr  and  Jenkins  approached  to  it  fo  nearly,  the  firft  being  152,  and  the  fecond  169  years 
©f  age  ;  yet  they  may  certainly  be  cited  as  examples  of  long  life,  greatly  beyond  the  ufual  extent.” 

J  “  See  Human  Longevity,  by  James  Eafton.  Printed  at  Salilbury,  ia  one  vol.  8yo.  anno  1  799.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Torton  in  England,  which  it  would  be  defirable  to  have  engraved.” 

§  “  On  the  Art  of  prolonging  Human  Life  ;  a  work  written  by  Profeffor  Hufeland  of  Jena,  in  Germany,  which  merits  to 
be  tranflated.  The  original  may  be  had  at  Geifweiller’s,  Parliament-ftreet.” 

(I  “  Haller’s  Elementa  Phyfiologiae  Corporis  Humani,  vol.  III.  lib.  xxx.  fe<ft.  3.  p.  103.” 

**  ”  In  cold  countries  they  live  more  upon  animal,  in  hot  countries  upon  vegetable,  food,  and  fruits.  A  judicious 
mixture  of  both  is  the  beft  plan  to  purfue,  but  of  the  two,  animal  food  is  the  molt  nourifliing.*'. 
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Imagined ;  for  Ireland,  which  is  a  wet  country,  toads  of  a 
great  number  of  old  people.  And  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  aged  who  have  lived  in  England  and  Scotland,  have  re¬ 
dded  in  the  weftern,  and  confequently  the  rainieft,  counties 
in  the  ifland  * * * §. 

ct  The  next  circnmftance  to  be  confidcred  is,  the  form  f  and 
dze  of  the  individual.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  perfons 
of  a  compadt  fhape,  and  of  a  moderate  ftature,  are  the  molt 
likely  to  live  long.  Height  often  originates  from  the  dif- 
proportioned  growth  of  fome  particular  part  of  the  body, 
which  neceffarily  has  a  tendency  to  engender  weaknefs  and 
difeafe.  Tall  perfons  alfo  are  apt  to  acquire  a  habit  of  flopp¬ 
ing,  which  contrails  the  cheft,  and  is  a  great  enemy  to  free 
refpiration';  whereas  the  fhort-fized  find  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  themfelves  erefil,  and  are  naturally  much  more  ac¬ 
tive,  by  which  the  animal  funitions  are  retained  in  a  ftate  of 
much-greater  perfection.  The  only  difadvantage  attending  a 
fhort  ftature  is,  that  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  corpu¬ 
lence,  which  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  long  life. 

“  Being  born  of  healthy  parents,  and  exempted  from  here¬ 
ditary  difeafe,  are  circumftances  evidently  favourable  to  lon¬ 
gevity.  A  puny  frame,  like  Cornaro’s,  may,  by  the  greateft 
care  and  anxiety,  be  preferved  in  exiftence,  but  thofewho  in¬ 
herit  health  and  ftrength,  and  are  born  with  robuft  conlti- 
tutions,  can  alone  expeCt  not  only  to  live  long,  but  to  en¬ 
joy  the  pleafures  and  comforts  of  life,  while  they  continue  to 
poffefs  it. 

“  Longevity  alfo,  feems  to  depend  upon  good  temper, 
mixed  at  the  fame  time  with  a  eheerfulnels  of  difpofition,  or 
good  fpirits  %.  Neither  the  irafcible,  nor  thofe  who,  from 
defpondency,  fink  under  the  erodes  of  life,  can  expefil  to 
live  long.  Even  thofe  who  fuffer  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  to 
be  exhaufted  by  fevere  ftudy,  or  other  mental  exertions,  fel- 
dom  reach  great  age.  Of  the  long  lift  of  1712  perfons,  who 
lived  about  a  century,  Fontenelle  (who  did  not  quite  reach 
100  years)  is  the  only  author  of  any  note ;  and  his  great  age 
is  aferibed  to  the  tranquil  eafe  of  his  temper,  and  that  liveli- 
nefs  of  fpirits,  for  which  he  was  much  diftinguifued  ;  for  he 
retained  to  the  laft,  the  youth  of  old  age,  as  the  French  hap¬ 
pily  exprefs  it. 

“  It  is  commonly  obferved,  f  that  it  is  not  the  rich  and 
great,  not  thofe  who  depend  on  medicines,  who  become  old, 
but  fuch  as  ufe  much  exercife,  are  expofed  to  the  frefh  air, 
and  whofe  food  is  plain  and -moderate  §.  And  it  is  certain 
that  perfons  of  that  defeription,  in  general  ftand  the  belt 
chance  of  living  long.  At  the  lame  time,  though  inftances 
of  great  age,  in  royal  and  in  noble  perfonages,  are  not  often 
to  be  met  with,  yet  they  may  be  as  many,  in  proportion  to 
the  J mailer  number  of  fuch  perfons,  as  thofe  in  the  lower  but 
more  numerous  clafles  of  fociety.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in- 


confiftent  in  fovereign  power,  high  rank',  or  great  wealth, 
being  accompanied  with  a  long  period  of  exiftence,  provided 
other  circumftances  are  .favourable  to  longevity. 

“  In  the  next  place,  it  is  evident,  that  long  life  muff  de¬ 
pend  much  on  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  is  employ¬ 
ed  Unhealthy  occupations  generally  become  fatal.  Yet 
Peter  Prin,  a  glafs-blower,  is  find  to  have  attained  the  great 
age  of  10 1 ;  and  John  Tyler,  a  miner  at  Leadhills,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  fuppofed  to  have  reached  even  132  years  ]|.  His 
age,  indeed,  could  not  be  proved  by  direft,  but  it  refts  on 
very  ftrong  circumftantial,  evidence;  and  a  perfon  of  the 
moft  undoubted  authority  (Dr.  Walker,  profeffor  of  natural 
hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh)  informs  me,  c  that 
in  his  nmfeies,  joints,  and  in  his  whole  conformation  and 
afpefit,  he  wore  the  appearance  of  more  remote  antiquity, 
than  he  had  ever  feen  in  any  human  creature.’  But 
on  the  whole,  farmers,  gardeners,  and  labourers  in  the 
country,  are  in  general  the  longeft  lived.  Foot  foldiers  alfo, 
who  have  furvived  the  dangers  of.  war,  are  remarkable  for 
long  life.  They  are  generally  ftout  and  vigorous  men,  and 
the  regularity  to  which  furviving  foldiers  muft  have  accuftom- 
ed  themfelves,  whilft  the  carelefs  and  diforderly  drop  off,  the 
eredl  pofture  to  which  they  have  been  trained,  and  being  of 
courfe  men  well  formed  by  nature,  and  habituated  to  march 
and  walk  well  (which"  familiarizes  them  to  a  natural  and 
healthy  exercife),  all  combine  in  their  favour. 

“  It  is  alfo  proper  to  remark,  that  not  only  moderate  ex¬ 
ercife,  but  even  labour,  if  not  too  ffivere,  contributes  to  good 
health,  and  old  age.  In  many  inftances,  perfons  have  worked 
at  threfhing,  and  other  laborious  occupations,  expofed  to  a 
current  of  frefh  air,  after  they  had  palled  beyond  the  a^e  of 
100  ;  and,  if  accuftomed  to  them,  they  do  not  appea.r  to  have 
fuffered  any  inconvenience  from  fuch  exertions. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  long  lived  have  preferred  a  married  to  a  tingle  ftate,  and 
in  general  have  left  behind  them  a  numerous  family.  Whe¬ 
ther  a  life  of  celibacy  occafions  difeafe,  or  leads  to  irregula¬ 
rity,  or  fours  the  temper,  or  to  whatever  other  caufe  it  ought 
to  be  attributed,  may  be  a  fubjedl  of  difpute,  but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  number  of  fingle  perfons  who  live  long,  bear  no  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  married  **. 

“  In  the  laft  place,  though  a  greater  number  of  males 
are  born  than  of  females,  at  leaft  in  European  countries, 
yet  there  is  realon  to  believe,  that  of  the  two  fexes,  women 
reach  old  age  in  the  greateft  proportion.  For  this  va¬ 
rious  caufes  may  be  afligned,  as  the  greater  regularity  and 
temperance  of  their  rn^ide  of  lining,  their  being  lefs  ex¬ 
pofed  to  danger  and  hardfliips,  lefs  fubjeift  to  violent  agita¬ 
tions,  and  generally  endowed  with  more  cheerfulness  and 
gentlenefs  of  difpofttion  ff. 


*  ie  Moifture,  it  would  appear,  is  not  prejudicial  to  health,  if  it  does  not  affeft  the  purity  of  the  air.  Even  ftagnated  water, 
if  in  peat  bogs  or  moraffes,  is  not  unwholefome,  as  the  water,  by  the  aftringeney  of  the  peat,  is  prevented  from  becoming 
putrid.  Lincolnfhire,  alfo,  and  feveral  of  the  marfhy  counties  of  England,  can  produce  a  qumber  of  inftances  of  great  afrn, 
but  probably  they  were  from  the  more  elevated  parts  of  thefe  dlftridts.” 

f  “  On  the  extent  of  the  thorax,  and  the  moderation  of  impulfe  on  the  heart,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  endurance 
®f  animal  life  materially  depends.” 

J  “  Hence  the  great  age  to  which  many  of  the  French  nobility  lived,  particularly  before  the  regency  of  Orleans.” 

§  “  See  Eafton  on  Human  Longevity,  Introduction,  p.  11.” 

II  “  It  is  laid  that  neither  of  thefe  inftances  ought  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  a  glafs-blower  is  conftantly  expofed  to  fre/h 
and  dry  air,  and  the  labour  of  miners  under  ground  is  not  for  many  hours,  and  they  generally  refide  in  hilly  diftridls.” 

**  “  This  applies  to  both  fexes,  in  particular  to  the  male.  Dr.  Rufh  of  Philadelphia  afferts,  that  he  never  faw  but  one 
unmarried  man  exceed  fourfeore  years.” 

ft  f  Among  the  fymptoms  of  longevity,  none  is  more  ftriking,  than  when  nature  feems  to  renew  itfelf,  by  producing, 
«yea  in  old  age,  new  teeth,  new  hair,  &c.  but  the  inftances  of  this  are  extremely  rare.” 
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e<  IV.  Rules  tending  to  promote  long  life. — We  (hall  con¬ 
clude  with  (liortly  flaring  fuch  rules  as  have  been  followed 
by  thofe  who  nave  attained  great  age,  as  they  may  furnifti 
fome  hints  that  may  be  fei  viceable  to  others. 

“  The  plan  iaid  down  by  the  celebrated  Cornaro  is  well 
known,  and  the  abftemious  manner  in  which  he  lived  has 
often  been  rec.  m  oended  to  the  imitation  of  others ;  but  I 
queftion  much,  whether  many  would  with  to  lead  the  fame 
life,  for  the  fake  of  mere  exiftence.  Life  is  no  longer  de- 
firable,  than  whilft  it  can  be  enjoyed  with  fome  degree  of 
fatisfaeftion,  and  it  is  of  little  confequence,  if  a  perfon  merely 
vegetates,  whether  he  lives  or  not. 

“  Without  entering  therefore  into  minute  particulars, 
fitter  for  the  difeufiions  of  experimental  philofophy,  than 
for  real  life,  we  fhall  proceed  to  ftate  the  rules  which  have 
been  found  the  moft  effectual,  and  which  are  the  moll  likely 
to  be  carried  into  pra&ice. 

“  The  firll  rule  is,  to  avoid  excefs,  whether  in  eating,  in 
drinking,  or  in  mental  or  per  ronal  exertion  of  any  foit,  for 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  dedroy  the  fprings  of  life,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  thefe  become  more  feeble.  Some  indances 
are  mentioned,  of  perfons  who  have  continued  to  commit 
excefles,  and  have  lived  long  ;  but  thefe  are  to  be  confidered 
in  no  other  light  than  exceptions  from  a  general  rule.  It 
may  indeed  be  reafonably  contended,  that  if  fuch  per¬ 
fons  lived  to  a  great  age,  notwithdanding  their  intempe¬ 
rance,  they  would  have  lived  much  longer,  had  they  fol¬ 
lowed  a  different  courfe. 

‘‘  In  thefeccnd  place,  any  great  alteration  with  regard  to 
clothing,  occupation,  or  mode  of  living,  ought  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  W(hen  once  an  individual  has  been  accuftomed  to  any 
particular  dyle  of  life,  a  change  mud  in  general  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  a  long  period  mud  elapfe  before  he  can  accom¬ 
modate  himfelf  to  the  alteration.  Even  if  a  perfon  has  been 
accudomed  to  live  freely,  and  finds  it  neceffary  to  become 
temperate,  the  change  ought  to  be  gradual. 

“  In  the  third  place,  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  lon¬ 
gevity,  than  to  preferve  equanimity  and  good  fpirits,  and 
not  to  fink  under  the  difappointments  of  life,  to  which  all, 
but  particularly  the  old,  are  necetiarilv  fubjedted.  Regu¬ 
larity  of  hours,  early  rifing,  a  due  proportion  of  deep,  pure 
air,  wholefome  food,  warm  clothing,  particularly  in  ad¬ 
vanced  life,  and  moderate  exercife  or  labour  *,  are  alfo  of 
effential  importance. 

“  In  the  next  place,  good  health,  and  confequenlly  lon¬ 
gevity,  depends  much  on  perfonal  cleanlinefs,  and  a  variety 
of  minute  attentions,  which  it  is  impofftble  here  to  difeufs. 
It  were  much  to  be  wifiied,  that  fome  author  would  under¬ 
take  the  trouble  of  coliedling  the  refult  of  general  expe¬ 
dience  upon  that  fubjeft,  and  would  point  out  a  number  of 
habits,  which  taken  fingty,  appear  very  trifling,  yet  when 
combined,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  much  ad¬ 
ditional  health  and  comfort  would  arife  from  their  ob- 
fervancef. 

“  It  is  a  common  faying,  that  evsry  man,  after  the  age 


of  forty,  fhould  be  his  own  phvfician.  This  feems,  how« 
ever,  to  be  a  dangerous  maxim.  The  greateft  phyficians 
when  they  are  tick,  feldom  venture  to  preferibe  for  them- 
felves,  but  generally  rely  on  the  advice  of  their  mediral 
friends.  Perfons  who  pretend  to  be  their  own  pliyfitians 
are  generally  much  addidted  to  quackery,  than  which  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  confiitution.  It  is  eflen- 
tial  to  health,  that  medicines  fhould  never  be  taken  but  when 
neceffary,  and  never  without  the  belt  advice,  in  regard  to 
the  commencement,  which  ought  not  to  be  too  long  de¬ 
layed,  otherwife  much  benefit  cannot  be  expefted  from 
them,  and  alfo  with  refpedt  to  nature  or  fort,  quantity,  and 
continuance. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  powers  of  phyfic 
are  bounded.  The  medical  art,  however,  is  probably  flill 
in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  impoffible  yet  to  fay,  to  what  per¬ 
fection  it  may  leach,  not  only  in  confequence  of  the  new 
improvements  which  chemifiry  daily  furnifhes,  but  alfo  of 
thofe  which  may  be  made,  by  the  difeoverv  of  new  and  va¬ 
luable  plants,  in  countries  either  already  known  or  hitherto 
unexplored,  and  indeed  the  new  ufes  to  which  old  medi¬ 
cinal  plants  may  be  applied.  Perhaps  fuch  difeoveries  will 
be  much  accelerated,  when,  inftead  of  being  left  to  the  zeal 
and  induftiy  of  individuals,  they  fhall  meet  with  that  public 
encouragement  and  protection,  to  which  they  are  fo  pecu¬ 
liarly  well  entitled.  r 

“  Ir  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that  the  greateft 
number  of  old  p.  ople  die  in  winter,  and  that  many  indivi- 
dnah,  in  a  weak  and  confumptive  ftate,  are  obliged  to  fly 
to  warmer  climates,  as  the  onlv  means  of  fafetyT  It  has 
thence  occurred  to  Dr.  Pearfon,'  that  it  would  be  of  fervice, 
b  tli  .o  the  aged  and  to  the  confumptive,  to  have  houfes 
ejected,  of  fuch  a  peculiar  conftruCtion,  that  the  air  could 
alwavs  be  preferved,  not  only  pure,  but  nearly  of  the  fame, 
and  of  rather  an  elevated  temperature,  fo  that  the  invalids 
who  refkjed  in  them,  fhould  never  be  affeCled  by  the  vicif- 
fitudes  of  the  feafons  Such  an  idea,  it  muft  be  admitted, 
cannot  be  a  general  remedy,  or  refource,  but  it  is  well  en¬ 
titled  to  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  in  affluent  circum- 
ftances,  by  fome  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  hofpital 
for  the  aged  and  confumptive  will  be  erefted,  and  the  expe¬ 
riment  fairly  tried,  both  for  their  own  fakes,  and  for  that  of 
human  nature  in  general  ||. 

“  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  by  proper 
attention  and  good  management,  perfons  in  general  might 
not  only  Jive  longer,  but  might  enjoy  life  with  more  relifli, 
than  is  commonly  the  cafe  at  prefent ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  refp^Cl  of  this,  as  well  as  ■.  f  many  other  paiticulars,  that 
human  nature  is  flill  in  the  threfliold  of  acquirement,  that  it 
will  yet  obtain  greater  and  more  important  acquifitions  of 
knowledge,  and  may  re.  ch  father  improvement,  both  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  perfonal  and  mental  gratifications, 
which  our  fpecies  may  be  found  capable  of  enjoying,  ami 
ado  the  means  of  poffeffmg  them,  with  more  fatisfaClion 
and  ccmfjrt,  and  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time.” 


*  “  Travelling,  in  moderation,  from  the  change  of  air  and  feene,  has  alfo  been  found  of  great  ufe.” 
f  “  *Many  people,  for  inftance,  injure  their  health,  by  negleCting  their  teeth,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  gums  be¬ 
come  firft  difeafed,  the  breath  becomes  tainted  and  noxious,  the  teeth  then  rapidly  decay,  and  the  food  not  being  properly 
mafticatcd,  rruft  occafion  various  complaints.” 

J  “  H  Her  (p  1 18)  recommends  it  to  old  men  to  emigrate  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  region  ;  but  the  propofed  building 
will  probably  anfwer  the  farce  purpofes  equally  well.” 

H_“  An  eminent  lurgeon  (Mr.  Benjamin  Beil,  of  Edinburgh)  is  of  opinion,  that  any  common  houfe  might  be  made  fufii- 
ciently  warm  to  anfwer  the  propofed  o b j e <5t ;  and  he  has  frequently  recommended  t lie  plan  of  keeping  the  houfe,  during 
the  colder  feafons  of  the  year,  with  much  advantage  io  aged  and  infirm  patients  5  but  to  give  the  idea  a  fair  trial,  a  houte, 
peculiarly  ccnftru&ed  for  the  purpofe  flioulil  be  built” 
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Sir  John  Sinclair  juftly  obferves,  that  it  would  be  of  im¬ 
portance,  if  fome  author,  who  had  leifure  to  probe  this  en¬ 
quiry  to  the  bottom,  would  undertake  a  paper  on  longe¬ 
vity  ;  and  he  annexes  a  lift  of  fome  publications  upon  the 
fubjeift,  which  might  be  confulted  with  advantage.  The 
f  Slowing  obfervations,  he  adds,  alfo,  coming  from  fo  re- 
fpe&able  a  quarter  as  that  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  merit  particular 
.attention  : 

If  a  man  wifties  to  prolong  life  to  a  very  long  period, 
he  mud  take  great  care  to  eat  very  moderately,  and  drink 
no  wine,  nor  ufe  any  intoxicating  liquor  whatever.  In  all 
polithed  nations,  men  eat  at  leaft  double  the  quantity  of 
food  necelTary,  perhaps  four  or  five  times.  If  men  eat  only 
the  neceffary  quantify,  they  have  no  occafion  for  wine, 
fpices,  or  any  other  ftimulant  to  affift  the  digefiion  of  their 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  contented  to  live  to 
the  age  of  feventy,  rather  a  greater  quantity  of  food  is  ufe- 
ful,  to  fupport  the  exertions  of  the  bodily  powers  ;  but 
eating  in  excefs,  always  wears  out  the  body  without  any  ad¬ 
vantage  whatever.  If  a  manufes  more  food  than  is  necef¬ 
fary,  it  is  likewife  proper  to  ufe  fiimvJants  to  increafe  the 
powers  of  digeftion.  This  contributes  alfo  to  wear  out  the 
powers  of  the  body.  Drinking  large  quantities  of  wine  of 
any  kind,  beer,  cyder,  mead,  & c.  tends  to  produce  many 
difeafes,  but  at  the  fame  time  defends  a  man  intoxicated 
from  many,  fuch  as  arife  from  fudden  expofute  to  cold,  in- 
feftion,  and  many  others,  if  their  cau'fe  be  applied  during 
the  time  of  intoxication  ?  fo  that  many  men  who  have  been 
intoxicated  every  day,  have  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  nine- 
•ty,  or  even  longer,  but  never  to  any  very  great  length  be¬ 
yond  that  time.  Thofe  who  have  been  intoxicated  by  fpirits 
diftilled  from  thefe  liquors  have  hardly  ever  arrived  at  even 
the  age  of  feventy,  and  mod  of  them  have  been  cut  off  at 
an  early  age.  This  much  I  have  to  obferve  in  general ;  to 
enter  into  the  proofs,  would  require  a  long  difquifition, 
which  I  have  not  time  at  prefect  to  enter  into.” 

Another  refpedlable  phyfleian  obferves,  “  that  in  refpedt 
of  diet,  r.o  one  rule,  is  of  fo  much  importance  as  to  avoid  all 
forts  of  compound  liquors,  water  being  the  only  wholefome 
beverage,  the  beft  foivent  and  diluent  of  thefolid  portions  of 
our  food;  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  fiomach,  without  ex- 
haufting  its  v:gour,  and  furnithing  the  mod  fimple,  the  meft 
bland,  and  manifeftly  the  mod  fuitable  fupply  to  the  fecre- 
tory  veffels  and  general  humidity  of  the  body.  In  a 
word,  good  water  is  the  only  fit,  and  falutary,  liquor  for 
the  ordinary  ufes  of  man;  all  others  are  noxious,  and  this 
in  the  proportion  as  they  recede  in  their  qualities  from 
water.” 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  water  may  he 
an  effectual  foivent,  yet  that  w  ine,  beer,  and  other  fermented 
liquors,  mud  contain  more  no,, rifhment ;  and  confequentlv 
a  mo.lera'e  life  of  them,  betides  adding  as  a  ftimulant,  and 
aflifting  digeftion,  muff  be  ferviceable  to  perfms  exhaufted 
by  fevete  labour,  whether  mental  or  perfonal ;  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  muff  prove  a  flrengthening  and  refrefiiing  cordial  to 
the  aged  and  the  infirm. 

LONGUION,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mofelle.  Here  is  a  confiderabb  iron- forge  and  cannon- 
foundery.  It  is  10  miles  S.W.  of  Lopgwy,  and  22  W.  of 
Thionville.  Long..  5.  29.  E.  Lat.  49.  27.  N. 

LONS-LE-SAULNIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Jura,  with  a  late  abbey  of  noble  Bernardines.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  fait  fprings  with  which  it  abounds, 
and  is  feated  on  the  Solvan,  30  miles  S.S.  \V.  of  Dole.  Lone. 
5.  30.  E.  Lat.  46.  37.  N. 

LOOKOUT,  Cape,  a  cape  of  North  Carolina,  fouth  of 
Cape  Hat'eras,  and  oppofite  Core  Sound. 

LOOTS,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 


fame  name,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  1 6  miles  weft  of 
Maeftricht.  Long.  5.  19.  E.  Lat.  50.  32.  N. 

LOPATKA,  Cape,  the  fouth  extremity  of  the  peninfula 
of  Kamtfcha'tka.-  See  Kuriles. 

LOPESCO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore,  19  miles  S.W.  of  Aquila.  Long.  13.  30.  E. 
Lat.  43.  50.  N. 

LORA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  on  the  river  Gua- 
dalquiver,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Seville.  Long.  3.  4.  W.  Lat. 
37.  46.  N.‘ 

Lora,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  county  of  Hohen- 
ftein,  30  miles  north  of  Saxe  Gotha.  Long.  10.  35.  E.  Lat. 
51.  30.  N. 

LORE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  15  miles  north  of 
Malaga.  Long.  4/  33.  W.  Lat.  36.  50.  N. 

LORBUS,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  wth  a  cafile, 
and  fine  remains  of  antiquity.  It  is  feated  in  a  plain,  fertile 
in  corn,  150  miles  S.W.  of  Tunis.  Long.  9.  o.  E.  Lat. 
33.  35.N. 

LORCA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  feated  on 
an  eminence,  near  the  river  Guadalantin,  30  miles  weft  of 
Carthagena.  Long.  1.  37.  W.  Lat.  37.  44.  N. 

Lorca,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg. 
It  had  formerly  a  very  rich  abbey,  whofe  revenues  now  belong 
to  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen.  It  is  feated  on  the  Remms, 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Eflingen. 

LOllCH,-  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ele&orate  of  Mentz. 
The  inhabitants  fubfift  principally  by  cultivating  vineyards 
and  making  wine.  It  is  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mentz. 
Long.  3.  1.  E.  Lat.  50.  8.  N. 

LORCFIAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Qiedlorate- 
of  Mentz,  27  miles  weft  of  Mentz. 

LORD  HOWE’S  GR.OUP,  an  extenfive  group  of  ifiands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  difeovered,  in  j  791,  by  Captain 
Hunter,  who  diflindtly  deferied  32  of  them,  fome  of  con- 
fiderable  extent.  They  appeared  thickly  covered  with  wood, 
among  which  the  cocoa  nut  was  very  diftinguifliable.  Nine 
of  the  natives  came  near  the  fliip,  in  a  canoe,  which  was 
about  40  feet  long,  badly  made,  and  had  an  outrigger.  They 
were  a  ltout,  clean,  well-made  people,  of  a  dark  copper  colour; 
their  hair  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  back  of  the  head  ;  and  they 
appeared  as  if  clean-fhaved.  They  had  an  ornament,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  number  of  fringes,  like  an  artificial  beard,  which 
was  fattened  dole  under  the  nofe  ;  and  to  this  beard  hung  a 
row  of  teeth,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  having  a 
mouth  lower  than  their  natural  one.  They  had  holes  run 
through  the  tides  of  the  nofe  into  the  paflage,  into  which,  as 
well  as  through  the  feptum,  were  thruft  pieces  of  reed  or 
bone.  The  arms  and  thighs  .were  tattowed,  and  fome  were 
painted  with  red  and  white  ftreaks.  They  wore  a  wrapper 
round  their  middle.  Long,  from  159.  14.  to  139.  37.  E.  Lat. 
5.  30.  S. 

Loud  Howe’s  Island,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  difeovered,  in  1788,  by  Lieutenant  King,  in  his 
voyage  from  Port  Jackfon  to  Norfolk  Ifland.  Many  excel¬ 
lent  turtle  have  been  caught  here  on  a  fandy  beach  ;  and  it 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  birds,  which  were  fo  unaccuffomed 
to  be  difiurbed,  that  the  teamen  went  near  enough  to  knock 
down  as  many  as  they  wanted  with  a  flick.  At  its  fouth  end 
are  two  high  mountains,  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  lea  ; 
the  fouthernmoft  named  Mount  Gower.  About  14  miles  to 
the  fouth  is  a  remarkable  rock,  named  Ball’s  Pyramid,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  fteeple  at  a  diftance.  The 
ifland  is  three  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  very  narrow.  Long, 
139.  o.  E.  Lat.  3  1 .  36.  N. 

LOREDO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Polefino  di  Rovigo,  feated 
on  the  AdHe,  20  miles  eaft  of  Rovigo.  Long.  12.  30.  E, 
Lat.  45.  5.  N. 
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LORGUES,  a  populous  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Var,  feated  on  the  Argens,  five  miles  weft  by  fouth  of 
Draguignan,  and  360  fouth  by  caft  6f  Paris.  Long.  6.  27.  E. 
Lat.  4.3.  30.  N. 

LORRACH,  or  Larach,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Baden,  fix  miles  NAY.  of  Rheinfelden,  and  fix 
N.E.  of  Bafle. 

LORR1S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loiret. 
It  was  the  refidence  of  Philip  the  Long,  in  1317,  and  of  other 
kings  of  France.  It  is  13  miles  weft  by  fouth  of  Montargis. 

LOT,  a  river  of  France,  which  ril'cs  in  the  department  of 
Lozere,  and  watering  Mende  and  Cahors,  enters  the  Garonne, 
below  Agen.  It  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Cahors. 

Lot,  a  department  of  France,  including  the  late  province 
of  Querci.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Lot.  Cahors  is 
the  capital. 

Lot  and  Garonne,  a  department  of  France,  including 
part  of  the  late  province  of  Guienne.  It  is  fo  called  from 
two  rivers.  Agen  is  the  capital. 

LOTZIN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  with  a  caftle,  fituate  on  a 
canal,  which  join?  the  Angerburg  and  Leventin  lakes,  56 
miles  S.E.  of  Konigfberg. 

LOUANS,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Saone  and  Loire,  fituate  in  a  kind  of  ifland  between  the  rivers 
Seilles,  Salle,  and  Solnan,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Chalons. 

LOUDEAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coaft.  Here  is  an  iron  forge  and  a  manufacture  of 
thread.  It  is  20  miles  fouth  of  St.  Brieux,  and  27  S.S.E.  of 
Guingamp.  Long.  2.  40.  W.  Lat.  48.  it.  N. 

LOUDUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vienne.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  tragical  end  of  its  reCtor, 
Urbain  Grandier,  who,  in  1634,  was  burnt  alive  for  having 
caufed  certain  Urfulin  nuns  to  be  poffeffed  with  devils  !  It 
is  feated  on  a  mountain,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Poitiers,  and  133 
S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  17.  E.  Lat.  47.  2.  N. 

LOUGHREA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Galway. 

LOVIGNANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto,  12  mile3 
S.SAV.  of  Brindifi. 

LOUISA,  a  town  of  Swedifh  Finland,  with  a  fortrefs,  on 
a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Finland.  The  houfes  are  all  of  wood, 
two  ilories  high,  and  painted  red. 

LOUISBURGH,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Englith  in  1745,  reftored  to  the  French 
in  1745,  taken  by  the  tnglifh  in  1758,  and  ceded  to  them  in 
1763  ;  fince  which  the  fortifications  have  been  deftroyed.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  near  four  leagues  in  circumference. 
Long  39  48.  W.  Lat.  45.  34.  N. 

LOUISVILLE,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  in  the 
county  of  Burke,  feated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ogeechee, 
50  miles  S.W.  of  Augufta.  Long.  82.  30.  W.  Lat.  32. 
42.  N. 

Louisville,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  in  the  county  of  Jeffer- 
fon,  feated  on  the  Ohio,  at  its  rapids,  95  miles  SAV.  of  Lex¬ 
ington.  Long  86  30.  W.  Lat.  38.  3.  N. 

LOUI-TCHEOU  FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Qnang-tong.  Its  territory  is  feparated,  by  a  narrow  llrait 
only,  from  the  ifie  of  Hai-nan.  It  is  313  miles  S.W.  of 
Canton. 

LOUITZ,  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Rava,  55  miles  call  of  Gnefna.  Long.  19.  o.  E.  Lat.  52. 

a6.  N. 

LOULE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarva,  with  a  caftle. 
It  is  furrounded  with  antique  walls,  and  feated  on  the  river 
Loulfc,  near  the  fea,  10  miles  north  of  Faro,  and  15  weft  of 
Tavira.  1  ong.  8.  1.  W.  Lat.  37.  18.  N. 

LOU-NGAN-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  ha  the  province  of 


Chan-fi,  fituate  near  the  fource  of  the  Tfo-tfang-ho,  and  con¬ 
taining  eight  cities  of  the  third  clafs  in  its  jurildiCtion.  It  is 
373  miles  S.W.  of  Pekin. 

LOUNG,  Loch,  a  great  arm  of  the  fea,  in  Argyle- 
fhire,  which  communicates,  on  the  fouth,  with  the  frith  of 
Clyde. 

LOURDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees,  with  an  ancient  caftle,  feated  on  a  rock,  on 
the  Gave  de  Pau,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Bagueres.  Long.  o. 
5.  W.  Lat.  43.  8.  N. 

LOUIIICAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Efiremadura,  12 
miles  fouth  of  Montemor-o-Velho. 

LOUSE  ( Encycl .).  Reference  was  erroneoufly  made,  in 
that  article,  to  Lice.  See  Pediculus. 

LOUVESTEIN,  a  fortrefs  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  on  the  weft  end  of  an  ifland,  called  Bommel  Waert. 
In  this  caftle,  the  patriotic  chiefs  were  imprifoned  by  Prince 
Maurice:  whence -that  party  has  ever  fince  been  called  the 
Louveftein  party.  It  is  16  miles  eaft  of  Doit.  Long.  5. 

1 3.  E.  Lat.  50.  40.  N. 

LOUVIERS,  a  fortified  toum  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Eure,  with  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  fine  cloths. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Eure,  in  a  fertile  plain,  10  miles  N.  of 
Evreux,  and  35  N.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  13.  E.  Lat. 

49.  o.  N. 

LOU  VO,  a  populous  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  witk 
a  royal  palace,  30  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Siam.  Long.  100. 

50.  E.  Lat.  1 5.  8.  N. 

LOUVRES,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Oife,  12  miles  north  of  Paris.  Long.  2.24.  E.  Lat. 
49.  3.  N. 

LOWDORE,  a  fine  cataraCt  in  Cumberland,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  lake  of  Derwent-water,  in  the  vale  of  Kefwick.  It 
is  formed  by  the  rufhing  of  the  waters  of  Watanlath  through 
an  awful  chafm  made  by  the  contiguity  of  two  vaft  rocks  j 
but  it  fails  entirely  in  a  dry  feafon. 

LOWENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  and  capital  of  a 
county.  It  is  20  miles  N.E.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9.  19,  E. 
Lat.  49.  1.  N. 

LOWESTOFFE,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday.  It  is  built  on  a  cliff,  the  moft  eafterly  point  of 
Great  Britain  ;  partakes  with  Yarmouth  in  the  mackerel  and 
herring  fifheries  is  much  frequented  for  fea-bathing ;  and 
has  a  manufacture  of  coarfe  china.  It  is  10  miles  fouth  of 
Yarmouth,  and  1 1 7  N.E.  of  London.  Long.  1.  33.  E.  Lat. 
52.  35.N. 

LOWES-WATER,  a  lake  in  Cumberland,  one  mile  long 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  of  no  great  depth,  and 
without  char  \  but  it  abounds  with  pike  and  perch.  In  oppo- 
fition  to  all  the  other  lakes,  it  has  its  courfe  from  north  to 
fouth,  and,  under  the  lofty  Mellbreak,  falls  into  Cromack- 
water. 

LOWICZ,  a  populous  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Rava,  with  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  feated  on  the  Bzura,  21  miles 
fouth  of  Plockfko,  and  30  north  of  Rava.  Long.  19.  29.  E. 
Lat.  <t2.  24.  N. 

LOW-LAYTON,  a  village  in  Effex,  fix  miles  N.E.  of 
London.  Here  feveral  foundations,  with  Roman  bricks,  and 
coins,  have  been  found  near  the  manor-houfe  ;  and  fome  urns, 
with  allies  in  them,  have  been  dug  up  in  the  church-yard,  and 
other  parts. 

LOXA,  a  confiderable  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  feated 
in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Xenil,  18  miles  weft  of 
Granada.  Long.  3.  52.  W.  Lat.  37.  15.  N. 

Loxa,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  200  miles 
E.N.E.  ofPaita.  Long.  77.  10.  W.  Lat.  4.  30.  S. 

LOYTZ,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  in  the  county  of  Gutz- 
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kow,  feated  on  the  Penc,  10  miles  above  the  city  of  Gutz- 
kow. 

LOZERE,  a  department  of  France,  including  the  late 
province  of  Gevaudan.  It  is  a  mountainous  barren  country, 
and  receives  its  name  from  one  of  its  principal  mountains. 
Mende  is  the  capital. 

LET,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Montferrat,  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Cafal,  and  eight  weft  of  Alexandria. 

LUARCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturias,  near  the  north 
coaft,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Oviedo. 

LUBAN,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  government  of  Livonia, 
70  miles  eaft  of  Riga.  Long.  2,6.  36.  E.  Lat.  56.  55.  N. 

LUBANSKEN-SEA,  or  Lake  of  Lucan,  a  lake  in 
.Livonia,  toward  the  confines  of  Courland  and  Lithuania. 
The  river  Rofitta  falls  into  this  lake. 

LUBBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Lufatia,  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  diftriCl  of  the  fame  name.  It  has  feveral  churches, 
with  a  noble  hofpital,  and  a  landhoufe,  or  a  houfe  where  the 
diets  affemble.  It  is  feated  on  the  Spree,  60  miles  S.E.  of 
Berlin.  Long.  14.  23.  E.  Lat.  52.  o.  N. 

LUBEC,  bifhopric  of,  a  fmall  bifhopric,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holftein.  It  has  been  enjoyed  by  proteftant  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Holftein,  ever  fince  1561,  when  Lutheranifm  was 
eftablithed  here. 

Lubec,  an  iiland  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Long.  112.  22.  E. 
Lat.  5.  50.  S. 

LUBOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow, 
5°  miles  S.E.  of  Cracow.  Long.  20.  36.  E.  Lat.  49,  36.  N. 

LUBZ,  or  Lubitz,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburgh,  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Guflrow. 

LUC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  V ar,  25 
miles  N.E.  of  Toulon.  Long.  6.  25.  E.  Lat.  43.  28.  N. 

Luc,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ifere,  feated 
on  the  Drome,  32  miles  fouth  of  Grenoble.  Long  5.  48.  E. 
Lat.  44.  40.  N. 

LUCE,  a  great  bay  in  Wigtonfhire,  lying  to  the  eaft  of 
the  promontory,  called  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 

LUCENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova, 
29  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cordova,  arid  40  N.W.  of  Granada.  Long. 
3.  50.  W.  Lat.  37.  28.  N. 

LUCERA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  with 
a  biftiop’s  fee.  The  town  is  fmall  but  populous,  and  has  a 
manufacture  of  cloth.  It  is  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Manfredo- 
aiia,  and  65  N.E.  of  Naples.  Long.  15.  34.  E.  Lat.  41. 
38.  N. 

LUCERNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  15  miles  S.W. 
of  Turin.  Long.  7.  38.  E.  Lat;  44.  52.  N. 

LUCHEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  30  miles  S.  of 
the  city  of  that  name  Long.  o.  10.  E.  Lat.  3S.  53.  N. 

LUCHO,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  principality  of 
Lunenburg,  fituate  on  the  Jetze,  40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lunen¬ 
burg,  and  34.  N.E.  of  Zell. 

LUCHOWICE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Novogorodeck,  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Novogorodeck, 

LUCIANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
eight  miles  W. N.W.  of  Ecya. 

LUCIANO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  19  miles 
W.  of  Cindad  Real. 

LUCIGNANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tufcany,  10  miles 
S.  of  Sienna.  Long.  11.  11.  E.  Lat.  43.0.  N. 

LUCITO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife,  1 1  miles  N.E. 
of  Molife. 

LUCKNOW,  an  ancient  and  extenfive  city  of  Hindooflan 
Proper,  capital  of  Oude.  It  is  meanly  built  j  the  houfes 
are  chiefly  mud  walls,  covered  with  thatch  3  many  are  en¬ 
tirely  of  mats  and  bamboos,  thatched  with  leaves  o.  the  cocoa- 
ant,  palm-tree,  and  fometimes  with  ft  raw  3  and  very  few  are 


built  with  brick  :  the  ftreets  are  crooked,  narrow,  and  worfe 
than  moft  in  India.  In  the  dry  lealon,  the  duft  and  beat  ar& 
intolerable;  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  mire  is  fo  deep,  .as  lobe 
fcarcely  paftable ;  and  there  is  a  great  number  of  elephants, 
belonging  to  the  nabob  and  the  great  men  of  his  court,  which 
are  continually  palling  the  ftreets,  either  to  the  palace,  or  to 
the  river,  to  the  great  danger  and  annoyance  of  the  foot  paf- 
fenger,  as  well  as  the  inferior  clafs  of  fhopkeepers.  The 
'comforts,  conveniency,  or  property  of  this  clafs  of  people  are, 
indeed,  little  attended  to,  either  by  the  great  men  or  their 
fervants  ;  the  elephant  itfelf  being  frequently  known  to  be  in¬ 
finitely  more  attentive  to  them  as  he  paffes,  and  to  children  in 
particular.  The  palace  of  the  nabob  is  feated  on  a  high  bank 
near  the  Goomty,  and  commands  an  extenfive  view  both  of 
that  river  and  the  country  on  the  eaftern  fide.  Lucknow  is  609 
miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Long.  81.  25.  E.  Lat.  26.  35.  N. 

LUCKO,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  Volhynia,  with  a 
citadel,  and  a  bilhop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  Ster,  75  miles  N.E. 
of  Lemburg,  and  175  S.E.  of  Warfaw.  Long.  25.  30.  E. 
Lat.  5r.  13.  N. 

LUCO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  feated  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  Celano,  nine  miles  S.S.W.  of  Celano. 

LUCON,  or  Luzon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Vendee,  and  late  province  of  Poitou,  and  lately  an 
epifcopal  fee.  It  is  feated  in  an  unwholelome  morals,  17 
miles  N.  of  Rochelle,  and  50  S.  of  Nantes.  Long.  1.3,  W. 
Lat.  46.  27.  N. 

LUCONIA,  or  Lucon,  the  chief  of  the  Philippine 
Itlands,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  400  miles  in  length,  and 
100  in  breadth.  It  is  not  fo  hot  as  may  be  expeCled,  becaufe 
it  is  well- watered  by  large  lakes  and, rivers,  and  the  periodical 
rains,  which  inundate  all  the  plains.  There  are  feveral  vol¬ 
canoes  in  the  mountains,  which  occafion  earthquakes  3  and  a 
variety  of  hot  baths.  The  produce  of  this  iiland  is  wax,  cot¬ 
ton,  filk,  wild  cinnamon,  fulphur,  cocoa  nuts,  rice,  gold, 
horfes,  buffaloes,  and  game.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  formed  a 
fcheme  of  planting  a  colony  in  the  Philippine  iflands,  which 
had  been  negle&ed  fince  the  dilcovery  of  them  by  Magellan, 
in  1321.  Manilla,  in  this  iiland,  was  the  ftation  chofen  for 
the  capital  of  the  new  eftablifhment.  Hence  an  aitive  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  began  with  the'Chinefe,  a  confiderable 
number  of  whom  fettled  in  the  Philippine  Illands,  under  the 
Spanifh  protedtion.  Thefe  fupplied  the  colony  fo  amply  with 
all  the  valuable  productions  and  manufactures  of  Afia,  as 
enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  America,  by  a  direCt  courfe  of 
navigation,  the  longeft  from  land  to  land  on  the  globe.  This 
trade,  at  firft,  was  carried  on  with  Callao,  on  ihe  coafl  of 
Peru ;  but  it  was  afterward  removed  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coaft: 
ol  New  Spain.  From  this  port,  annually  fail  one  or  two  fliips, 
which  are  permitted  to  carry  out  filver  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  crowns,  in  return  for  which  they  bring  back  from 
Manilla  fpices,  drugs,  China  and  Japan  wares,  callicoes, 
chintz,  muffins,  filks,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture 
of  feveral  nations,  befide  Spaniards ;  and  they  all  produce  a 
mixed  breed  diftinCt  from  any  of  the  reft.  The  blacks  have 
long  hair,  and  good  features  ;  and  there  is  one  tribe,  who 
prick  their  fkins,  and  draw  figures  on  them,  as  they  do  in 
molt  other  countries  where  they  go  naked. 

LUDENSCHE1DE,  or  Lunschede,  a  town  of  Weft- 
pbalia,  in  the  county  of  Mark.  The  principal  trade  is  in 
manufactures  of  iron.  In  1723  it  was  almoft  wholly  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  fince  which  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  ftone.  It 
is  28  miles  N.E.  of  Cologne.  Long.  7.  20. E.  Lat'31.  1 1.  N. 

LUDERSB  LTRG,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg,  feated  on  the  Elbe,  five  miles  above  the  town 
of  Lauenburg. 

LUDGERSHALL,  See  Luggershall. 
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LUDWICSBURG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurtem burgh,  which  manufactures  cloth,  damafk.  linen, 
and  marble  paper.  Here  is  a  fine  hunting  feat  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  called  La  Favorita.  It  is  rive 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Stutgard. 

Ludwigs.uurg,  a.  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Anterior 
Pomerania,  five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Grieffwalde. 

LUDWIGSTADT,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach,  13  miles  S.  of  Saalfeld. 

LUGA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Peterf- 
burg,  fituate  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  80  miles  S.  of 
Peterfburgh.  Long.  29.  39.  E.  Lat.  51.  49.  N. 

LUGANO,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  a  bailiwic 
of  the  fame  name,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  four  tranfal- 
pine  bailiwics.  It  is  built  round  a  gentle  curve  of  the  lake 
of  Lugano,  and  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  It  is 
the  emporium  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  merchandife,  which 
pafles  from  Italy  osier  the  St.  Gothard,  or  the  Bernardin.  It 
contains  8000  inhabitants ;  and  on  an  eminence  above  the 
town,  is  the  principal  church,  which  has  a  delightful  pro- 
lpeft  from  its  terrace.  Mod  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  tuf- 
ftone ;  and  the  relidence  of  the  governor  is  a  low  building, 
on  the  walls  of  which  are  the  arms  of  12  cantons  to  which 
this  bailiwic  is  fubjeCt;  for  the  canton  of  Appenzel  has  no 
jurifdiilion  over  it.  It  is  17  miles  N.W.  of  Como.  Long. 
3.  48.  E.  Lat.  45.  54.  N. 

Lugano,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  on  the  Italian  fide  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  25  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  four  in 
breadth  ;  its  form  is  irregular,  and  bending  into  continual 
fmuofitics.  It  lies  about  190  feet  higher  than  the  lakes 
of  Como  and  Locarno. 

LUGDE,  or  Lude,  a  town  of  Weftptulia,  in  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Paderborn,  fituate  on  the  Ernrner,  24  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Paderborn.  Long.  8.  39.  E.  Lat.  $1.  49.  N. 

LUGO,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  with  a  bi- 
thop’s  fee.  There  are  fprings  in  this  city  boiling  hot.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Minho,  3 2  miles  S.E.  of  Mondonnedo,  and 
60  S  W.  of  Oviedo.  Long.  8.  52.  W.  Lat.  42.  46.  N. 

LUNDEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holftein,  feated  near  the  Eyder,  36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gluck- 
lladt.  Long.  9.  20.  E.  Lat.  54.  26.  N. 

LUNEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gard, 
near  the  river  Ilidourle.  It  produces  excellent  Mufcadine 
wine,  and  is  16  mile*  E.  of  Montpellier.  Long.  4.  19.  E. 
Lat.  43.  38.  N. 

LUNEN,  a  town  of  Wetlphalia,  in  the  county  of  Marche, 
fituate  at  the  conflux  of  the  Zefick  and  Lippe,  20  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Munfter.  Long.  7.  49.  E.  Lat.  50.  40.  N. 

LUNERA,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  between  Naples  and 
Puzzoli.  It  contains  much  fulphur,  and  alum  5  and  the  fprings 
that  rife  from  it  are  excellent  for  curing  wounds. 

LUNEVILLE,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Meurihe,  with  a  caftle,  where  the  dukes  of 
Lorrain  formerly  kept  their  court,  as  did  afterward  King 
Staniilaus.  It  is  now  converted  into  barracks.  The  church 
of  the  late  regular  canons  is  very  handfome  ;  and  here  Sta- 
niflaus  founded  a  military  lchool,  a  large  library,  and  a  fine 
hofpital.  It  is  feated  in  a  plain,  on  the  rivers  Vezouze  and 
Meurte,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Nanci,  and  62  W.  of  Straiburg. 
Long.  6.  35.  E.  Lat.  48.  36.  N. 

LUPO  GLAVO,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Iftria,  feated  near 
the  mountains  of  Vena,  15  miles  W.  of  St.  Veit. 

LURE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Saone,  remarkable  only  for  a  late  abbey  of  Benedidtines, 
converted,  in  1764,  into  a  chapter  of  noble  canons.  It  is 
30  miles  N.E.  of  Bel'an^on.  Long.  6.  33.  E.  Lat.  47. 


LURI,  an  .ancient  town  of  Corfica*  between  Cape  Corlc 
and  the  towns  of  Baftia  and  St.  Fiorenza. 

LUSIGNAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vienna,  feated  on  the  Vonne,  15  miles  S.SVV.  of  Poitiers', 
and  200  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  10.  E.  Lat.  46.  25.  N. 

LUSO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  duchy  of  UY- 
bino,  croffes  part  of  Romagno,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  10  miles  W.  of  Rimini. 

LUTANGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Molelle,  eight  miles  S  E.  of  Thioijville,  and  ii  N.N.E.  of. 
Metz.  Long.  6.  19.  E.  Lat.  49.  ir.  N. 

LLTKENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holtlein,  feated  near  the  Baltic,  13  miles  from  Ploen. 

LUTON,  a  town  in  Bed  ford  (hire,  with  a  market  on  Mon¬ 
day,  feated  among  hills,  18  miles  S.  of  Bedford,  and  31  N. 
by  W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  25.  W.  Lat.  52.  27.  N. 

LUTSCHINEN,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern.  It  is  formed  by  the  jundfion  of  two  ftreams ;  the 
Weifs  Lutfchincn,  which  flows  through  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunn,  and  the  Schwartz  Lutfchinen,  which  comes  from  the 
valley  of  Grindelwald.  In  a  rainy  feafon,  the  river  forms  a 
torrent,  which  rutlies  impetuoufly  through  the  great  mafies 
of  rock  that  obftru&s  its  courfe,  and,  with  inconceivable  vio¬ 
lence,  forces  from  their  beds  the  mod  ■enormous  fragments. 
The  road  to  Zwey  Lutfchinen  and  Lauterbrunn  is  over  this, 
roaring  torrent,  by  a  kind  of  bridge,  which  is  fixed  again!! 
the  fides  of  rocks,  that  are  almotl  in  a  leaning  pofition.  A 
huge  vertical  ftone,  raifed  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  lupports 
fome  thick  planks,  fo  badly  joined,  as  to  be  neither  Heady  nor 
folid  ;  and  thefe  form  the  wretched  bridge,  over  which  the 
inhabitants  daily  pafs,  with  a  firm  ftep  and  undaunted  eyej 
a  paflage,  which  the  traveller,  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  ftrange 
communications,  would  tremble  to  attempt.  Hence  the 
Lutfchinen  flews  till  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Brientz. 

LUTTENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria,  feated  on  the  Muehr,  34  miles  S.E.  of  Gratz.  Long. 
16.  10.  E.  Lat.  46.  46.  N. 

LUTTER,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwick,  remarkable  for  a  battle  gained  over  the  Aullrians, 
by  the  Danes,  in  162 6.  It  is  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Goflar, 
and  13  S.E.  of  Hildeflieim.  Long.  10.  25.  E.  Lat.  32.  4.  N. 

LUT1ERBERG,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  elec¬ 
torate  ot  Planover.  It  was  formerly  a  county,  and  tor  a  long 
time  governed  by  lords  of  its  own.  It  is  13  miles  S.  of  Gof¬ 
lar.  Long.  ic.  40.  E.  Lat.  51.  45.  N. 

LUTTERWORTH,  a  town  in  Leicetlerthire,  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  Thurfday,  and  a  large  handfome  church,  with  a  fine 
lofty  fteeplc.  Here  Wickliff,  the  rirtt  reformer,  was  reft  or, 
who  died  in  1385  ;  but  was  dug  up  and  burnt  for  a  heretic  40 
years  after.  Lutterworth  is  feated  on  the  river  Swift,  14 
miles  S.  ©f  Leicefter,  and  88  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long. 
1. -10.  W.  Lat.  52.  26.  N. 

LUTZENSTEIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Rhine,  with  a  flrong  cattle,  feated  on  a  mountain, 
30  miles  N.W.  of  Straiburg.  Lone.  7.  17.  E.  Lat.  48. 
53.  N. 

LUXEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Up¬ 
per  Saone,  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waters.  From  the 
number  of  urns,  medals,  and  inlcriptions,  found  here,  it  is 
fuppoled  to  have  been  a  confiderable  place  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  deftroyed  by  Atilla  in  450.  Near  the  town 
was  a  late  celebrated  abbey,  founded  by  St.  Golumban,  an 
Irilhman.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Votges,  15  miles 
W.  of  Vefoul.  Long.  6.  24.  E.  Lat.  47.  50.  N. 

LUZARCHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oife,  15  miles  N.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  19.  E.  Lai, 
49.  7.  N. 
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LUZERNE,  a  county  of  Pennfylvania,  80  miles  long  and 
61  broad.  In  1790,  it  contained  4,904  inhabitants.  Wil- 
ketborough  is  the  capital. 

LUZZANA*  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mantuan,  22  miles 
S.  of  Mantua.  Long.  10.  48.  E.  Lat.  44.  50.  N. 

LUZZARA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  on  the  confines  of 
the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Guaftalla,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Croflolo  with  the  Po,  Here  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  in  1702,  when  each  fide  claimed 
the  victory.  It  is  10  miles  S,  of  Mantua.  Long.  10.  50.  E. 
Lat.  4$.  o.  N. 

LLZZI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citeriore,  near 
-the  river  Crate,  three  miles  S.  of  Bilignano. 

LYCHAM,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  whofe  market  is  difufed. 
It  is  24  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Norwich,  and  92  N.N.E.  of 
London. 

LYDSING,  a  village  in  Kent,  near  Gravefend.  Here 
600  young  Normans,  who  came  over  with  Alfred  and  Edward, 
the  fons  of  Ethelred,  after  the  death  of  Canute,  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  their  father’s  throne,  were  maflacred  by  Godwin, 
earl  of  Kent. 

LYESSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  15  miles  E.  of  Landrecy.  Long.  4.  10.  E.  Lat, 
50.  6.  N. 

LYGE,  a  town  of  Norway,  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Chrittianfand. 

LYGUM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick, 
14  miles  W.  of  Apenrade. 

LYING-IN  CHARITIES,  a  kind  of  ufeful  inftitutions, 
which,  happily  for  the  female  poor,  have  multiplied  greatly 
of  late  years,  in  the  molt  populous  diftriCts  of  the  united 
kingdom.  The  eftablifhments  which  go  by  this  name  differ 
from  the  Lying-in  Hospitals  very  eifentially,  and  in  fa 61 
confer  greater  benefits  on  the  indigent  at  a  fmaller  expence  to 
the  fublcribers.  One  important  and  diftinguifhing  feature  in 
them,  which  marks  them  with  a  decided  preference  is,  that 
poor  women  are  not  under  the  neceffity  of  leaving  their  fami¬ 
lies,  but  have  charitable  aid  adminiftered  to  them  at  their  own 
homes,  where  their  prefence  cannot  but  be  of  great  ufe  in 
keeping  an  eye  on  their  fmall  domeftic  concerns,  which  might 
fuffer  materially  during  anabfenceof  forne  weeks  at  an  hofpital. 

The  following  extraCt  from  an  account  of  a  charity,  for  af- 
fifting  the  female  poor,  at  the  period  of  their  lying-in,  with 
child-bed  linen,  &cc.  is  published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  may  ferve  as  a 
lufficient  model  for  fimilar  Inftitutions  : 

Fifteen  fets  of  child-bed  linen  and  clothes  are  diftributed  in 
parcels  at  Stowe,  Wotton,  Buckingham,  and  Aylefbury,  in 
the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  at  Gosfield  Hall  in  Eflfex, 
under  the  care  of  perfons  at  thofe  places,  who  receive  appli¬ 
cations  and  enquire  into  the  characters  of  the  perfons  apply¬ 
ing.  The  fets  are  lent  out  for  a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  or 
a.  month,  according  to  circumftances,  and  confift  of  the  fol¬ 


lowing  articles  each  ; — three  fheets,  two  blartkets,  one  lea¬ 
thern  fheet,  two  bed-gowns,  two  night-caps,  three  bed  f hi fts, 
three  children’s  caps,  three  children’s  fhirts,  one  cotton 
wrapper,  one  flannel  wrapper,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fmall  articles. 

The  woman,  who  has  the  ufe  of  any  fet,  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
tain  a  cap,  a  ftiirt,  and  1'onie  flannel  for  the  child  :  the  reft; 
are  returned  clean,  and  five  {hillings  allowed  her  for  wafhing 
them ;  which,  as  that  is  generally  done  by  the  kindnefs  of 
her  neighbours,  is  fo  far  an  additional  charity  to  her. — During 
her  confinement,  broth  and  beer  caudle  are  occafionally  fent 
her,  and  medical  aid  in  particular  cafes. 

This  charity  was  inftituted  by  the  Marchionefs  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  about  ten  years  ago. — The  benefit  of  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  poor  in  the  moft  grateful  manner  j  and  there 
occurs  no  inftance  of  its  having  been  abufed,  by  their  da¬ 
maging  or  purloining  any  of  the  articles.  Almoft  every  ar¬ 
ticle  is  fpun,  woven,  and  made  up,  at  the  fchools  for  poor 
children,  which  have  been  of  late  years  eftablithed  at  Stowe, 
Wotton,  and  Gosfield  ;  and,  when  made  of  coarfe  materials, 
which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  need  not  coft  more  than  30s. 
a  fet.  The  annual  expence  of  keeping  them  up  may  be  about 
ios.  a  fet. 

The  advantage  of  this  charity  is,  that  it  affords  the  poor, 
at  a  fmall  expence,  much  more  relief  and  comfort  than  they 
could  provide  for  themfelves  with  the  fame  fum,  even  if  they 
poffeffed  it :  for  one  fet  of  articles  may,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
year,  ferve  a  dozen  families  fucceffively,  who  either  might 
not  have  the  means  of  purchafing  them,  or,  if  they  had, 
would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  merely  for  temporary  ule,  and 
then  to  fell  them  again  to  difadvantage.  Befides  this  there  is 
a  faving  in  the  purchafe  of  the  articles  by  wholefale,  and  an 
advantage  in  thus  furnifhing  work  for  a  village  fchool. 
Though  what  has  been  done,  in  this  inftance,  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  one  perfon,  it  is  quite  as  well  fuited  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  by  a  fubfcription,  and  conduced  by  a  committee 
of  fubfcribers.  This  charity  has  been  adminiftered  many 
years,  at  Audley  End,  in  Eflex ;  and  has  alfo  been  adopted, 
on  a  fmaller  fcale,  in  fome  other  places.  Aid  is  alfo  given 
to  females  during  their  lying-in  by  fome  of  the  Benefit  Socie¬ 
ties  for  women.  See  Female  Benefit  Societies,  Supp. 

LYNDHURST,  a  village  in  Hants,  with  a  feat  which 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  as  lord  warden  of  the  New 
Foreft.  It  is  feven  miles  N.  of  Lymington. 

LYNN,  a  town  of  Malfachufets,  with  a  confiderable  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  women’s  filk  and  cloth  fhoes.  It  is  nine  miles 
N.E.  of  Bofton.  Long.  70.  55.  W.  Lat.  42.  33.  N. 

LYSE,  a  town  of  Norway,  eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bergen. 

LYSEKIL,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland,  16 
miles  W.  of  Uddevalla. 

LYSOBYKI,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  palatinate  of  Lub¬ 
lin,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lublin,  Long.  22.  40.  E,  Lat* 
51.29.  N. 
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MABR.  A,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  feated  on 
the  gulf  of  Bona,  W.  of  the  town  of  Bona. 
MACEDONIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  N.  by  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  on  the  fT.  by  Romania 
and  the  Archipelago,  on  the  S.  by  LNadta,  and  on  the  W. 
by  that  country  and  Albania.  Salonichi  is  the  capital. 

MACERATA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
four  miles  S.  of  Capua. 

MACHECOUL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Loire,  fituated  on  the  Tentu  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Nantes.  Long.  1.  11.  W.  Lat.  47.  2.  N. 

MACHERRY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
country  of  Mewat,  70  miLes  S  S.W.  of  Delhi. 

MACHIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife,  12  miles 
S.W.  of  Molife. 

MACHICACO,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay.  Long.  3.  o.  W.  Lat.  43.  37.  N. 

MACKERAN,  a  province  of  Perlia,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Segeftan  and  Sableftan,  on  the  E.  by  Hindooftan  Proper, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kerman. 
It  is  tributary  to  thei'ultan  of  Candahar;  and  the  capital,  of 
the  fame  name,  is  100  miles  N.  W.  of  Tatta.  Long.  66.  o. 
E.  Lat.  26.  o.  N. 

MACOCO,  or  Anzico,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  to  the  E. 
of  Congo,  and  S.  of  the  equator.  The  Portuguefe  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  for  flaves,  elephants’  teeth,  and  copper. 

MACON,  or  M  a  scon,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Saone  and  Loire,  and  lately  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  is  remarkable  for  good  wine,  and  feated  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  a  hill,  near  the  Saone,  36  miles  N.  of  Lyons,  and 
188  S.E.  of  Paris. 

MACPHERSON  (James),  a  Scotch  writer  of  fome  ce¬ 
lebrity,  was  born  in  1738.  His  firft  work,  and  that  which 
brought  him  moftly  into  notice,  was  a  tranflafion  of  poems 
attributed  by  him  to  Ofiian.  Thefe  poems  certainly  pof- 
fefs  great  beauty  ;  but  after  they  had  been  publifhed  fome 
time,  their  authenticity  was  doubted  by  Dr.  Johnft n  and 
other  writers,  while  they  were  as  vigoroufly  defended  by 
fome  men  of  genius,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Dr.  Blair. 
Mr.  Macpherfon  was  greatly  irritated  at  Dr.  Johnfon’s  re¬ 
marks,  and  wrofe  him  a  threatening  letter,  which  the  dodor 
anfwered  in  the  rr.oft  indignant  terms.  In  1773  Mr.  Mac¬ 
pherfon  publifhed  a  Tranflation  of  the  Iliad  into  heroic 
prole,  but  it  funk  into  con  empt.  In  1775  Mr.  Macpher- 
lon  publifhed  The  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  from  the  ReJ? ora¬ 
tion  to  the  Acceffon  oj  the  Houfc  of  Hanover ,  in  two  volumes 
4to.  j  a  work  in  our  opinion  of  great  merit,  though  by  one 
party  it  has  been  indnftriouily,  and,  we  are  forry  to  add, 
too  fuccefsfully,  decried.  As  an  hiftorian,  our  author  could 
not  indeed  boaft  the  attic  elegance  of  a  Robe  tfon,  the 
fplendor  of  a  Gibbon,  or  the  philofophical  profundity  of 
a  Hume;  but  his fiyle,  though  it  has  fometimes  been  the 
avowed,  was  not  the  real,  caufe  of  t lie  coldnefs  with  which 
his  hiftory  was  received.  The  writer  of  this  fketch  once 
law  a  gentleman  of  rank,  and  of  the  whig  intereft,  turn  over 
one  of  Macpherfon’s  volumes,  and  heard  him  fay,  upon 
lhutting  the  books  “  I  cannot  bear  that  work.’’  He  was 
afked  if  he  thought  the  narrative  falfe ;  and  he  replied, 
“  No  !  It  is  too  true ;  but  I  cannot  bear  it,  becaufe  it 
gives  me  a  bad  opinion  of  thofe  great  men  to  whom  I  have 
been  accuftomed  to  1  >ok  back  with  reverence  as  to  the 
faviours  of  my  country.” 

The  author,  however,  acted  with  great  fairnefs ;  as,  to- 
1  gether  with  the  hiftory,  he  publifhed  the  proofs  upon  which 


his  fads  were  founded,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled. 
Original  Papers ,  containing  tlfe  Secret  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain , 
from  the  Ref  oration  to  the  Acceffon  of  the  Houfe  of  Han  «r  ; 
to  ‘which  are  prefixed,  Extracts  from  the  Eife  of  James  II.  as 
«i written  by  himfelf  Thefe  papers  were  chiefly  colieded  by 
Mr.  Carte,  but  are  not  all  of  equal  authority. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  tide  of  foitune  flowed  very 
rapidly  in  Mr.  Macpherfon’s  favour,  and  his  talents 
and  induftry  were  amply  fufficient  to  avail  himfelf  of  every 
favourable  circumfiance  which  arofe.  The  refiftance  of 
the  Colonies  called  for  the  aid  of  a  ready  writer  to  com¬ 
bat  the  arguments  of  the  Americans,  and  to  give  force  to 
(he  reafons  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  government, 
and  he  was  feleded  for  the  purpofe.  Among  other  things, 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  which  was  circulated  with  much  in¬ 
duftry,  entitled,  The  Rights  of  Great  Britain  afferted  againfi 
the  Claims  of  the  Colonies  ;  being  an  An  finer  to  the  Declaration 
of  the  General  Congrcfs,  8vo.  1776,  and  of  which  many 
editions  were  publiftied.  He  alfo  was  the  author  of  A 
fimt  Hi/lory  of  Oppoftion  during  the  Ifl  Seff.cn  of  Parliament, 
8vc,  1779  ;  a  pamphlet  which,  on  account  of  its  merit, 
was  by  many  ai'eribed  to  Mr.  Gibbon. 

But  a  more  lucrative  employment  was  conferred  on  him 
about  this  time.  He  was  appointed  agent  to  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  and  in  that  capacity  exerted  his  talents  in  feveral 
appeals  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  his  client.  Among  others, 
he  publiftied,  Letters  from  Mahommed  Ali  Chan ,  Nabob  of 
Arcot ,  to  the  Court  of  Dueftors  ;  to  which  is  annexed ,  a  State 
of  Falls  relative  to  Tanjore,  with  an  dppendix  of  Original 
Papers ,  410.  1 777 ;  and  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of 
The  Hiftory  and  Management  of  the  Eaf -India  Company  from 
its  Origin  in  1600  to  the  prefent  Times ,  vol.  I.  containing  the 
affairs  of  the  Carnatic,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  Nabob  are 
explained,  and  theinjuftice  of  theCompany  proved,  4to.  1 77 9. 

In  his  capacity  of  agent  to  the  nabob,  it  was  probably 
thought  requifite  that  he  thould  have  a  feat  in  the  Britifh 
Parliament.  He  was  accordingly,  in  1780,  chofen  member 
for  Camelford ;  but  we  do  not  recoiled  that  he  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  fpeak  in  the  Houfe.  He  was  alfo  re-chofen  in 
1 784  and  1 790. 

He  had  purchafed,  we  think  before  the  year  1790,  an 
eftate  in  the  parith  in  which  he  was  born  ;  and  changing  its 
name  from  Retz  to  Belvi/le,  built  on  it  a  large  and  elegant 
manfion,  commanding  a  very  romantic  and  pidurefque 
view ;  and  thither  he  retired,  when  his  health  began  to  fail, 
in  expedition  of  recei  ving  benefit  from  the  change  of  air. 
He  continued,  however,  to  decline  ;  and  after  lingering 
fome  time,  died  at  his  feat  at  Belville,  in  Invernefs,  on  the 
1 7th  of  February,  1796.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  very 
opulent  circumftances  ;  and  by  his  will,  dated  June  179 3, 
gave  various  annuities  and  legacies  to  feveral  perfons  to  a 
great  amount.  His  remains  were  afterwards  taken  from 
the  place  where  he  died,  and  buried  in  the  Poets’  Corner  of 
Weftminfter  church. 

MACRES,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  croffes  the  kingdom 
of  Tripoli,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  little  to  the 
E.  of  Lebeda. 

MACRI,  an  ancient  town  of  Samos,  in  the  Archipelago. 

MACRO,  or  Macronisi,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago, 
near  thecoaft  of  Livadia,  20  mitts  E.  of  Athens.  Long.  24. 
16.  E.  Lat.  37.  30.  N. 

MACZUA,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Abex. 

MADIA,  or  Macgia,  a  town,  river,  valley,  and  bailiwic 
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of  Switzerland,  in  Upper  Valais.  The  valley  is  long  and 
narrow,  between  high  mountains,  watered  throughout  its 
whole  length  by  the  river  ;  and  it  is  the  fourth  tranfalpine 
bailiwic.  The  town  is  10  miles  N.W.  of  Locarno. 

MADRE  DE  DIOS,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  180  miles  in  circumference. 
Long.  42.  o.  W.  Lat.  51.  o.  N. 

MADRID,  New,  a  city,  now  building,  or  to  be  built,  in 
anew  Spanifh  fettlement,  in  Louifiana,  on  the  Miffiffippi, 
oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  fettlers  are  to  enjoy  a 
free  toleration  in  religion.  Long.  89.  50.  W.  Lat.  30.  36.  N. 

MADRIGAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  feated  in 
a  plain,  fertile  in  excellent  wine,  10  miles  N-E.  of  Medina- 
del-Campo.  Long.  4.  19.  W.  Lat.  41.25.  N. 

Madrigal,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the  province  of 
Popavan.  Long.  75.  45.  W.  Lat.  o.  50.  N. 

MADRISIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli,  lately  belonging 
to  the  date  of  Venice,  30  miles  N.  of  Venice. 

MADROGAM,  the  capital  of  Monomotapa,  with  a  fpa- 
cious  royal  palace.  The  upper  part  of  the  houfes  is  in  the 
fliape  of  a  bell.  Long.  31.  40.  E.  Lat.  18.  o.  N. 

MADURA,  a  town  of  the  Carnatic,  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  It 
is  130  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  300  S.S.W.  of 
Madras.  Long.  78.  12.  E.  Lat.  9.  55.  N. 

Madura,  the  capital  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  lituate  to  the  N.  of  the  E.  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Java.  Long.  112.  49.  E.  Lat.  9.  50.  N. 

MAELER,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  between  the  provinces  of 
Weflmania  and  Sudermania.  It  contains  feveral  fine  iflands, 
is  ufually  frozen  during  a  few  weeks  in  winter,  and  opens  an 
eafy  communication,  by  fledges,  between  the  interior  parts 
of  Sweden  and  the  city  of  Stockholm. 

MAERNA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Trent. 

MAESLANDSLUYS,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  Holland,  five  miles  S.W.  of  Delft.  Long.  4.  18.  E. 
Lat.  51.  57.  N. 

MAESYCK,  a  town  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  on  the 
river  Maefc.  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Ruremonde. 

MAFFRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremndnra,  near 
which,  in  a  faiidy  and  barren  place,  King  John  V.  eretfted  a 
building  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  This  was  done  in 
purfuance  of  a  vow,  made  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  illnefs,  to 
found  a  convent  for  the  ufe  of  the  pooreft  friary  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  Upon  enquiry,  this  pooreft  of  convents  was  found  at 
Maffra,  where  twelve  Francifcans  lived  together  in  a  hut. 
The  king  procured  from  Rome  the  defign  of  a  building  far 
exceeding  the  Efcurial.  It  is  five  miles  N.W.  of  Lilbon. 

MAGGEROE,  a  large  ifland,  near  the  coaft  of  Norway, 
faid  to  be  the  moft  northern  land  in  Europe.  Long.  25.  o. 
E.  Lat.  72.  o.  N. 

MAGGIORE,  or  Locarno,  a  lake  of  Italy,  partly  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  pa.-tly  in  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
fons.  It  is  35  miles  long  and  fix  broad. 

MAGHERAFELT,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  confiderable'  for  its  linen  manufactures,  13 
miles  W.  of  Antrim,  and  30  S.E.  of  Londonderry. 

MAGLIANO,  a  finall  but  populous  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  territory  of  the  pope,  and  diftridt  of  Sabina,  feated  on  a 
mountain,  near  the  river  Tiber,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Spoletto, 
and  30  N.  of  Rome.  Long.  12.  35.  E.  Lat.  42.  25.  N. 

MAGNAVACCA,  a  town  of  Jtadv,  in  the  Ferrarefe,  with 
a  fort,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  of  Comacbio,  in  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  18  miles  N.  of  Ravenna.  Long.  12.  4.  E. 
Lat.  44.  52.  N. 

MAGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  cf  Seine 
and  Oife,  32  miles  N.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  54.  E.  Lat. 
49.  10  N. 


MAGRA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  Appen- 
nines,  in  the  valley  of  Magra,  waflies  Pont-Remoli  and  Sar- 
zana,  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Magra,  a  valley  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  27  miles  long, 
and  1 5  broad. 

MAGUELONE,  a  lake  of  France,  in  the  department  of' 
Herault,  near  a  town  of  the.  fame  name,  which  is  feated  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  the  lake  enters  by 
a  canal,  the  beginning  of  the  famous  canal  of  Languedoc. 

MAHALEU,  a  town  of  Egypt,  capital  of  Garbia.  It  car¬ 
ries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  linen,  cottons,  and  fal-ammo- 
niac ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  ovens  to  hatch  chickens.  Long. 
30.31.E.  Lat.  31.  30.  N. 

MAHANUDDY,  or  Mahanady,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,- 
which  rifes  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Berar,  and  falls  by  feveral 
mouths  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  Cattack.  Thefe  mouths 
form  an  affemblage  of  low  woody  iflands  5  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  principal  channel,  near  Falfe  Point,  is  a  fortified  ifland, 
named  Cajung  or  Codjung. 

MAHMUDPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta,  and  84  S.E.  of  Moorfhedebad.. 

MAHOMDY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Oude,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow,  and  150  E.S.E.  of 
Delhi.  Long.  So.  32.  E.  Lat.  27.  54.  N. 

MAID  A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore,  nine- 
miles  W. N.W.  of  Squillace. 

MAILLEZAIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vendee,  feated  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the  Seure  and  Autize, 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Rochelle,  and  210  SAV.  of  Paris.  Long, 
o.  40.  W.  Lat.  46.  27.  N. 

MAIN,  a  diftriCt  of  Mafiachufets,  300  miles  long  and  104 
broad  ;  bounded  on  the  NAV.  by  the  high  lands,  which  fepa- 
rate  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thofe  that 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the.  eaft  by  the  river  St.  Croix,  and 
a  line  drawn  due  north  from  its  fource  to  the  faid  high  lands, 
which  divides  this  territory  from  Nova  Scotia ;  on  the  S.E. 
by  the  Atlantic  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  New  Hampfihire.  It  is 
divided  into  three  counties.  The  heat  in  fummer  is  intenfe, 
and  the  cold  in  winter  extreme  :  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  are 
ufually  paflable  on  ice,  from  Chriltmas  till  the  middle  of  March. 
Portland  is  the  capital. 

MAINA,  a  country  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  Morea, 
according  to  tradition,  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
M xna,  fignifyin'g  rage  or fury,  and  intended  to  exprefs  the  ar¬ 
dor  with  which  thofe  people  fought  againft  the  Turks.  That 
trait  of  territory,  though  rough  with  rocks  and  mountains, 
contains  a  population  of  about  forty-five  thoufand  fouls.  It 
reckons  three  hundred  and  fixty  villages,  of  which  Vitulo  is 
the  moft  confiderable. 

Its  principal  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  and  lupines, 
which  are  each  year  grown  in  rotation,  fo  as  never  to  let  the 
land  He  uncultivated.  Here,  as  everywhere  elfe,  agriculture 
is  the  mother  of  the  principal  domeftic  refources.  It  is  not 
attended  with  great  difficulty  in  Maina,  in  confequence  of  the 
great  population,  and  the  proximity  of  the  villages.  The  la¬ 
bours  of  the  plough  are  performed  by  oxen  :  the  crops  are 
not  abundant ;  but  the  deficiency  of  corn  is  compeniated  by 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  oil,  and  by  the  produce  of  the  filk- 
worm. 

The  lands  of  Maina,  Like  its  inhabitants,  are  unacquainted 
with  reft.  They  annually  yield  their  produceyvithout  the  aid 
of  manure,  except  fuch  as  they  derive  from  the  natural  depo- 
fits  of  the  cattle,  which  remain  conftantly  in  the  fields,  as 
there  are  no  ftables  in  the  country.  Befides,  the  foil  is  dotted 
with  little  rocks  which  prevent  the  waters  from  wathing  away 
the  mould  ;  and  the  rain,  being  flopped  by  thofe  rocks,  de- 
pofits  around  them  a  kind  of  mud,  which  probably  contri¬ 
butes  much  to  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

No  vineyards  are  feen  in  Maina.  It  is  not  that  the  foil  is 
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unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  ;  for  there  are  parts  of  it 
well  adapted  for  the  propagation pf  the  vine;  but  theMainots 
give  the  preference  to  Ceres  over  Bacchus.  They  can  very  well 
difpenfe  with  wine,  they  fay,  but  not  with  corn.  Befides, 
they  can  eafily  procure  grapes  and  wine  from  any  other  part 
of  the  Morea. 

The  Mainots  are  equally  unacquainted  with  extreme  poverty 
and  great  opulence.  During  the  fummer,  they  imitate  the 
ant,  and  carefully  lay  up  for  winter  a  fufficient  Bore  of  pro- 
vifions  of  prime  neceffity.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Mata- 
pan  are  alone  deflitute  of  that  advantage  :  their  territory  be¬ 
ing  lefs  fertile  than  the  other  parts  of  the  diflrift  of  Maina, 
numbers  of  them  go  in  the  harveft  feafon  to  work  in  the  Mo¬ 
rea,  and  thus  procure  fupplies  of  wheat  and  barley  for  the 
whole  year. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  Mainots  have  ever 
confidered  courage  as  the  virtue  which  was  the  moft  neceffary 
to  them  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberty.  Their  bodily 
exercifes  give  them  agility ;  and  their  temperance  renders  them 
robufl.  Having  neither  tribunals  nor  judges,  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  pcrfonally  avenging  themfelves  for  every 
kind  of' injury.  To  pardon  an  outrage  is  deemed  the  conduit 
of  a  coward  :  to  punifli  it,  is  frequently  to  kindle  the  flames 
of  war  between  the  families  of  the  parties  :  but  even  this 
kind  of  family  hoflilities  is  advantageous  to  them,  inafmuch 
as  it  inures  them  to  martial  toils. 

Their  oeconomy  conflitutes  their  wealth.  Equally  fparing 
of  their  time  and  their  money,  they  have  fudicient  depend¬ 
ence  on  each  other’s  word,  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  ot  bind¬ 
ing  themfelves  by  written  agreement.  Neither  notaries  nor 
lawyers  are  to  be  found  among  them  :  all  their  engagements 
are  made  verbally,  but  are  not  on  that  account  the  lefs  faith¬ 
fully  obferved. 

At  Maina,  nothing  is  more  facred  than  the  honour  of  the 
fair  fex.  To  deceive  a  woman  is  accounted  an  aft  of  bafe- 
nefs :  an  outrage  ofl'ered  to  her  is,  in  the  eyes  of  her  family, 
a  Bain  which  cannot  be  waBied  out  except  in  blood.  The 
women,  it  is  true,  Blew  in  the  firB  inBance  a  proper  refpeft 
for  themfelves.  The  conduft  of  the  mothers  is  the  beB  leflon 
for  their  daughters.  They  feldom  go  abroad  from  their  houl'es, 
and  then  on  family  bufinefs  alone.  AccuBomed  to  labour, 
they  neither  experience  the  irklome  ennui  of  our  polite  cir¬ 
cles,  nor  are  expoled  to  the  dangers  of  our  public  places,  nor 
frequent  balls,  where  every  thing  is  maBced, except  debauchery. 
Accordingly  they  are  lafe  from  thole  dark  intrigues  in  which 
virtue  too  often  falls  a  lacrifice.  It  is  not  that  their  hearts  are 
proof  againti  the  drafts  of  love,  or  that  the  young  men  view 
them  with  the  eyes  of  indifference  ;  but  both  lexes  are  equally 
attentive  to  preferve  their  moral  and  phyfical  powers  for  the 
purpofe  of  more  effectually  fecuring  their  liberty. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  village  live  together  like 
children  of  the  lame  family  :  they  mutually  lend  to  each  what¬ 
ever  is  necelfary,  and  take  pleafure  in  relieving  each  other’s 
wants.  If  any  one  of  them,  burtheqed  with  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily,  is  reduced  to  diflrefs,  the  prielts  or  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  place  make  for  him  a  colleftion  with  ut  naming  him, 
and  caufe  it  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  his  hands. 

Hofpitality  is  the  favourite  virtue  of  the  Mainots.  Does 
a  haplefs  viftim  of  Turkiffi  cruelty  come  to  them  from  any 
other  part  of  the  Morea  in  quell  of  an  afylum  ?  he  is  received 
with  all  the  attention  due  to  misfortune  and  to  friendBiip  :  he 


is  provided  with  lodging,  food,  raiment,  everything.  If  they 
do  not  obferve  the  fame  conduft  toward  foreigners,  it  is  be- 
caufe  the  Mainots  are  afraid  of  feeing  corruption  introduced 
among  them.  To  infure  himfelf  a  good  reception,  a  foreigner 
mufi  come  recommended  by  fome  perfon  who  is  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants,  or  bring  with  him  the  means  of  fupplying  all 
his  wants  until  his  demeanour  have  gained  him  refpeft,  and  he 
have  learned  in  fome  meafure  to  ipeak  the  language  of  the 
country.  His  character  once  eBablilhed,  he  is  thenceforward 
treated  as  if  he  were  a  native  Mainot. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  globe  is  lo  great  affeftion  and  friend¬ 
Biip  feen  to  reign  among  relatives  as  in  Maina.  The  ffiory  of 
a  ndble  deed,  or  the  difgrace  of  an  aft  of  bafenefs,  rerlefts  ori 
the  whole  kindred.  Each  family  regards  its  feniors  as  its 
guides.  Is  there  queflion  of  a  marriage,  or  of  any  other  im¬ 
portant  undertaking  ?  The  old  men  are  confulted  before  a 
tingle  flep  be  taken  in  the  bufmefs. 

There  is  no  corporal  puniBiment  for  theft ;  but  the  depre¬ 
dator  is  obliged  to  make  feven  fold  reparation.  His  crime 
is  never  expiated  by  the  penalty  of  death  :  for  “  all  the  wealth, 
in  the  world,”  fay  the  Mainots,  “  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the 
life  of  a  man.’’  Indeed,  what  is  Bolen  among  them  is  of 
no  great  moment :  it  is  only  fruits  or  garden  produce.  The 
moff  efleftual  check  upon  perfons  who  might  be  inclined  to 
thievery,  is  the  fentence  of  excommunication  pronounced 
agairiff  them  by  the  prieB  at  mafs. 

TheMainots  profefs  the  ChriBian  religion  according  to  the 
rites  and  tenets  of  the  Eaftern  church,  which  acknowledges 
for  its  chief  the  patriarch  of  Conflantinople.  They  ferupu- 
loufiy  obferve  the  commandments  of  their  church,  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  without  innovation.  They 
confider  the  head  of  the  Roman  church  as  a  fchifmatic,  on 

account  of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  Romilh  religion _ 

changes,  in  confequence  of  which  it  is  no  longer  recognifable. 
In  particular,  they  cannot  pardon  the  popes  for  having  forbid¬ 
den  married  men  to  exercife  the  ecclefiaflic  functions,  and 
having  fold  indulgences  which  were  pretended  to  poflefs  the 
virtue  of  releafing  fouls  from  purgatory. 

In  Maina  there  is  a  bifnop,  refiding  at  Vitulo,  but  who  has 
neither  falary  nor  houfe.  He  lodges  in  a  little  convent  with 
a  fmall  number  of  monks,  where  he  lives  on  the  fruit  of  his 
perfonal  labour,  and  the  produce  of  his  mafles,  for  each  of 
which  he  receives  a  Bated  price,  amounting  to  four  times  the 
fum  paid  for  a  mafs  faid  by  a  common  prieft.  The  priefis  are 
in  general  married,  and  obliged  to  work  for  their  fubtifience,’. 
having  no  other  income  than  the  cafua!  fe£s  arifing  from  the 
exercife  of  their  funftions.  The  cuffom  of  paying  to  the 
church  either  tithes  or  any  other  Bated  contribution,  is  equally 
unknown  to  the  Mainots  as  to  the  reR  of  the  Greeks. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  prieBs  accompany  their  mafo 
withfermons:  they  fupply  the  place  of  the  latter  by  their  ex¬ 
emplary  lives.  Their  modeRy,  their  mildnefs,  their  fimpli- 
city,  gain  for  them  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  people, 
whom  they  infpire  with  equal  attachment  to  their  religion  as 
to  their  native  country.  Hence  that  axiom,  common  to  all 
the  Greeks,  “  Fight  for  your  religion  and  country” — an  axiom 
fo  fcrupuloully  refpefted  at  Maina,  that  the  priefls  are  evei 
among  the  foremofl  in  flying  to  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  that  hey  never  take  up  arms  except  in  her 
caufe. 

In  the  Greek  churches  "  there  is  but  a  Angle  allar:  at  that 


*  Different  in  this  refpeft  from  the  Romilh  churches;  the  latter  containing  numerous  altars,  at  each  of  which,  numerous 
mafles  are  each  day  faid.  In  the  ci-devant  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame ,  at  Paris,  not  a  Jingle  minute  elapfed,  between  the  hours 
of  fix  in  the  morning  and  twelve  at  noon,  without  the  appearance  of  a  prieft  palling  or  regalling,  between  the  veflry  and  fome 
Vol.  X.  "  IO  II 
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altar  no  more  than  one  mafs  can  be  celebrated  on  the  fame 
clay;  and  the  celebration  ufually  takes  place  only  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays.  On  thofe  days,  therefore,  and  on  the  fefi- 
tivals,  not  an  individual  is  to  be  feen  in  the  villages  during  the 
hour  of  divine  fervice,  all  the  inhabitants  being  at  church. 
At  Maina  there  is  no  parochial  reClor  :  if  there  happen  to  be 
feveral  priefts  in  one  village,  each  in  rotation  exercifes  his  func¬ 
tions  during  a  week  ;  whence  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  called 
the  hebdomadary.— At  church,  the  wives  of  the  priefts  hold 
•the  foremoft  rank  among  the  women. 

When  a  Mainot  woman  is  on  the  verge  of  puerperal  labour, 
a  midwife  is  called  in,  together  with  fome  of  the  female  re¬ 
latives  or  neighbours,  who  prepare  every  thing  neceflary  for 
the  occafion.  The  woman  places  herfelf  upright  in  the  arms 
of  her  hufband,  who  alfo  holds  himlelf  in  a  Handing  pofition, 
but  with  his  back  leaning  againft  the  bed,  that  he  may  have 
more  ftrength.  Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  delivery  than  that  pofture.  The  midwife  attends  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  that  of  receiving  the  infant ;  her  fkill  ex¬ 
tending  no  further  than  to  encourage  the  patient  by  her  dif- 
courfe.  If  the  child  prefents  itlelf  in  a  wrong  direilion,  the 
mother  is  laid  on  a  fheet,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  until  that  in¬ 
convenience  be  remedied. 

As  foon  as  the  infant  is  come  into  the  world,  the  midwife 
handles  all  his  limbs,  puts  them  into  proper  fhape,  carefully 
forms  the  nipples  of  the  breaft,  and  fprinkles  the  babe  from 
head  to  foot  with  finely  powdered  fait.  After  the  expiration 
of  three  days  fhe  wafhes  him  with  a  tepid  decoCtion  of  aroma¬ 
tic  plants,  which  preferves  him  from  all  eruption  either  in  the 
head  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  When  the  child  is 
fwathed,  he  is  fprinkled,  particularly  on  the  joints,  with  fine 
powder  of  myrtle-leaves.— With  refpeft  to  the  lying-in  wo¬ 
man,  fhe  is  bound  beneath  with  a  girdle,  and  fupplied  with  a 
bowl  of  good  broth. 

The  birth  of  a  fon  is  announced  by  a  mufket.fhot  fired  by 
the  father.  At  that  fignal,  all  his  male  relatives  and  friends 
teftify  their  joy  by  a  ditcharge  of  their  fire-arms.  During  the 
firft  eight  days  from  her  delivery,  the  mother  is  vifited  by  hei 
female  relatives,  who  bring  her  prefents  of  food  fuited  to  her 
condition.  So  long  as  fhe  keeps  her  bed,  fhe  takes  the  beft  of 
nourifiiment,  and  drinks  nothing  but  wine,  being  exprefsly  pro¬ 
hibited  to  ufe  water.  Hence  file  acquires  an  abundance  of  milk. 

Every  mother  buckles  her  own  child;  and,  if  a  mother  hap¬ 
pen  to  die,  each  of  her  female  neighbours  is  eager  to  fupply, 
toward  the  orphan,  the  place  not  only  ot  a  nurfe  but  alfo  of 
a  mother.  The  babe  receives  baptifm  and  confirmation  to¬ 
gether.  The  priefi  takes  a  lrnall  bit  of  wax  from  each  of  the 
two  candles  uled  at  the  ceremony,  cuts,  on  four  fides,  fome 
hairs  from  the  child’s  head,  fallens  them  to  the  wax,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  it,  throws  them  into  the  water  in  which  he  has 
been  baptifed. 

The  cradle  ufed  in  Maina  proves  the  fimple  and  natural  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  people.  It  is  made  of  a  fheep-fkin  well  tanned, 
and  dyed  with  any  colour,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
maker.  It  is  three  feet  in  length  :  its  breadth  at  the- head  is 
three  feet  and  half,  at  the  foot  only  two.  To  each  fide  is 
faftened  a  flick,  having  at  each  end  a  ring,  through  which 
pafles  a  cord.  The  child’s  head  refts  on  a  pillow,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  flicks  from  meeting,  and  thus  leaves  a  free  accefs 
to  the  air.  At  home,  the  mother  hangs  the  cradle  from  a  nail 
faftened  in  the  wall.  Whenever  fhe  goes  abroad,  fhe  flings 
it  over  her  fhoulder,  and  carries  it  as  a  foldier  carries  his  car- 


touch-box.  Nothing  Is  -more  common  than  to  fee  a  Mainot. 
woman  returning  from'  the  fields  with  a  faggot  of  wood  on 
her  back,  and,  on  top  of  the  faggot,  her  child  in  its  cradle; 
the  whole  burthen  fo  well  adjufled,  that  fhe  has  her  hands  at 
liberty  to  fpin  cotton  as  Hie  walks  along. 

The  male  child  continues  till  the  age  of  leven  years  under 
the  dire 61  ion  of  his  mother.  She  carefully  inftils  into  him  a 
love  for  his  country,  refpeCl  for  old  age,  diferetion,  fidelity 
to  his  friends,  and,  above  all  things,  hofpitality  to  the  poor 
and  the  flranger.  After  the  expiration  of  the  feven  years, 
the  father  takes  charge  of  his  fon’s  education,  teaches  him  to 
read  and  write,  accuftoms  him  to  agricultural  labours  for  the 
purpofe  of  llrengthening  his  limbs,  trains  him  to  the  handling 
ot  arms  until  he  becomes  capable  of  participating  the  exer¬ 
cifes  of  youth,  which  confifl  in  wreftling,  lifting  a  weight 
and  placing  it  on  his  fhoulders,  hurling  flones  of  a  certain 
fize,  leaping,  and  fwimming. 

The  daughters  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  mother,  who  train, 
them  to  the  labours  of  the  houfhold.  Their  principal  inftruc- 
tionhasfor  its  objefts  the  fpinning  of  cotton,  and  the  rearing 
of  filk-worms.  Each  woman  has  her  loom  in  the  houfe,  and 
can  weave  cotton  and  filk  fluffs,  which  ferve  for  the  raiment 
ot  both  fexes.  The  girls,  conftantly  employed  under  the  in- 
fpeClion  of  their  mother,  never  think  of  the  fports  and  amufe- 
ments  fuited  to  their  age.  It  is  only  on  holidays  that  they 
are  allowed  to  quit  the  houfe,  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to 
church,  and  to  the  dances,  which  are  held  only  in  the  public 
market-places,  and  by-day: — there  is  no  dancing  by  night. 

At  Maina  the  young  men  are  robufl ;  and  though,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  their  bodies  are  hardened  by  laborious  exer¬ 
cifes,  they  do  not,  however,  marry  till  five-and-twenty.  That 
age  is  deemed  neceflary  for  the  procreation  of  well-conftituted 
children.  Till  that  period  their  chief  defire  is  to  fignalife  their 
prowefs  in  combat :  and  they  find  frequent  opportunities  of 
gratifying  their  wifhes  in  that  refpeft.  There  never  comes  a 
new  pacha  to  the  Morea,  who  is  not  ambitious  to  announce 
his  arrival  by  an  attack  on  the  Mainots.  Thefe,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  all  up  in  arms  in  an  inflant.  The  young  men  are 
the  foremoft  in  lallying  forth  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  only 
recompenfe  which  they  covet  is  the  approbation  of  the  fair 
fex.  Nothing  is  more  efficacious  to  fire  their  courage  than  en¬ 
comiums  from  the  lips  of  young  heroines,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  partake  their  dangers.  Accordingly,  notwithftanding  the 
enormous  fuperiority  of  the  Ottoman  force,  the  Mainots  con¬ 
tinue  unfubdued. 

Their  gunpowder  is  excellent.  Each  man  prepares  it  in  his 
own  family.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
young  men.  They  take  care,  in  the  firft  infiance,  to  reduce 
the  faltpetre,  the.  fulphur,  and  the  charcoal,  l'eparately,  to 
fine  powder  in  wooden  mortars  ;  after  which  they  blend  the 
ingredients  together,  and  work  them  to  a  proper  contiftency. 
There  are  fome  fpots  of  land  in  Maina  which  produce  falt¬ 
petre  in  abundance;  but  the  inhabitants  are  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  extracting  it. 

It  the  Mainots  have  preferved  their  innocence  and  their  li¬ 
berty,  they  are  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  blelfings 
to  the  care  with  which  they  have  retained  that  aufterity  of 
manners  which  charaClerifed  their  progenitors.  Even  in  the 
age  of  infancy  they  breathe  the  pure  air  of  virtue  :  in  years 
of  adolelcence  they  triumph  over  the  allurements  of  iiberti- 
nifm.  Their  parents  are  aware,  that,  in  adding  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  to  fociety,  they  have  done  no  more  than  acquit  themfelves 


one  of  the  many  altars.  And  as  many  of  thofe  gentlemen  could  expedite  their  mafles  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  reader 
may  judge  what  a  number  were  faid  at  each  altar,  and  what  fums  were  paid  for  that  commodity,  even  at  a  fhilling  per  mafs, 
which  was  the  very  loweft  and  pooreft  price.  I 
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of  a  debt  which  they  owed  to  It :  they  know  that  they  have 
a  more  important  duty  to  fulfil — that  of  directing  the  firft  af- 
fedtions  of  their  children,  and  as  it  were  the  firft  pulfations  of 
their  hearts,  until  they  have  taken  their  bent  toward  wedlock. 

In  Maina  thole  intrigues  are  unknown,  which  ellewhere 
ferve  as  an  introduction  to  the  conjugal  union,  and  which  fre¬ 
quently  prove  favourable  to  love  at  the  expence  of  matrimony. 
So  foon  as  a  young  man  has  made  the  choice  of  a  partner,  he 
communicates  the  matter  to  his  kindred,  who  then  apply  to 
hers,  and  afk  of  them  her  hand  in  marriage :  nor  do  the  latter 
hefitate  to  grant  the  requeft,  if  they  approve  the  young  man. 
The  girl  is  next  made  acquainted  with  the  choice  of  her 
future  hufband,  which  the  fandtions  by  her  filence.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  before  laid  her  heart  open  to  love,  this  firft  objedt  pre- 
fented  to  her  becomes  the  foie  poffeflbr  of  her  entire  affedtion 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

That  affedtion  is  increafed  by  an  obftacle  which  is  not 
known  in  any  other  country.  From  the  moment  when  the 
marriage  has  been  decreed,  the  young  man  is  exprefsly  pro¬ 
hibited  from  entering  the  abode  of  his  intended  bride,  or  even 
fpeaking  to  her,  until  the  marriage  have  taken  place.  If  he 
ffiould  happen  to  contravene  that  prohibition,  the  lpoufal 
contradl  would  be  broken.  This  privation  tends  to  fan  the 
loft  flame  in  the  boloms  of  the  young  betrothed,  and  adds  a 
new  ftimulus  to  their  defire  of  feeing  themlelves  bound  in  the 
hymenaeal  chain. 

The  wedding-day  being  arrived,  the  relatives  of  the  party 
afiemble — thofe  of  the  bride  in  her  dwelling,  where  they  re¬ 
main — the  others  in  the  abode  of  the  bridegroom,  whence 
they  fet  out  with  him,  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  his  betrothed 
wife.  The  young  man  prefenting  himfelf  at  the  door,  one 
of  her  kindred  flops  him,  and  atks  what  is  the  objedt  of  his 
vifit. 

“  My  promifed  bride,”  he  replies,  “  that  I  may  go  and 
be  married  to  her  according  to  the  eftablifhed  forms.’’ 

“  Have  you  fufficicnt  means  to  lupport  the  partner  whom 
you  defire?” 

“  Would  her  family  have  confented  to  give  her  to  me,  if  I 
had  not  the  ability  to  maintain  her?’’ 

Immediately  the  girl’s  father  is  called,  and  informed  that 
his  future  fon-in-law  is  at  the  door.  The  father  advances 
to  the  youth,  and  falutes  him  in  thefe  terms — “  Welcome, 
my  fon-in-law  !  May  God  grant  thee  happy  days,  peace  and 
concord  with  thy  partner,  and  every  thing  that  thy  heart  de¬ 
fires!”  So  faying,  he  embraces  him. 

After  the  father,  comes  the  brothers  of  the  bride,  who  hail 
the  youth  with  the  fame  prayer,  make  him  a  prel'ent  in  mo¬ 
ney  proportioned  to  their  faculties,  and,  having  embraced 
him,  depofit  their  offering  in  the  hands  of  a  female  appointed 
to  receive  it ;  for  which  office  the  bridegroom’s  filler  or  coufin 
is  always  choien. 

The  brothers  are  fucceeded  by  the  male  relatives,  who  each 
in  turn  prefent  fimilar  gifts,  and  in  like  manner  embrace  him. 
After  them,  come  the  females,  preceded  by  the  bride’s  mo¬ 
ther  and  fillers. 

The  falutations  and  embraces  which  they  bellow  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  prefents  of  a  different  nature ;  each  of  them 
places  a  handkerchief  on  the  bridegroom’s  fhoulders,  where 
Ihe  luffers  it  to  remain. 

This  ceremony  concluded,  a  little  boy,  brother  or  coufin- 
german  to  the  bride,  and  not  above  fix  years  old,  takes  the 
young  man  by  the  hand,  and  condudts  him  to  the  apartment 
which  contains  his  deltined  wife.  The  betrothed  pair  falute 
each  other,  and  remain  together  with  the  relatives  of  the 
bride.  Immediately  thofe  of  the  bridegroom  being  intro¬ 
duced,  both  parties  unite,  divert  themlelves,  eat  fome  dried 
fruits,  drink,  and  fing  hymns  tinted  to  the  occafu  n.  After 
about  an  hour  fpent  in  this  manner,  the  whole  company  walk 


forth  ;  which  is  generally  done  at  the  fetting-iu  of  night, 
Foremoft  advance  the  relatives  of  the  bridegroom,  at  whole 
fide  marches  the  brideman,  appointed  to  the  office  of  ex¬ 
changing  the  rings  and  chaplets.  Next  follows  the  bride,  at¬ 
tended  by  all  the  females. 

In  this  order  the  proceffion  arrives  at  the  church,  in  the 
middle  of  which  rifes  an  altar  eredted  for  the  occafion,  and 
difplaying  a  crofs  furrounded  by  fix  candles.  The  prieft,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  his  ceremonial  robes,  affigns  their  ftations  to  the 
young  couple,  placing  the  bride  to  the  right  of  the  bride¬ 
groom.  Near  to  them  (lands  the  brideman  and  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  who  is  attentive  to  wipe  the  perfpired  moifture  from 
their  faces  with  a  white  handkerchief. 

The  prieft  alternately  allc9  the  youthful  votaries  of  hymen 
whether  they  be  fatisfied  to  unite  with  each  other  according,  to 
the  rules  preferibedby  thechurch.  Having  received  their  feveral 
anfwers  in  the  affirmative,  he  beftovvs  on  them  his  benedidtion  ; 
and  taking  their  right  hands,  puts  them  together,  faying — 
“  Thefe  hearts,  which  God  has  united,  let  no  man  difunite.” 
He  then  blefles  the  two  rings,  and  places  one  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  right  hand  of  each  of  the  parties,  faying,  “  God’s' 
faithful  fervant  si  B  is  united  with  God’s  faithful  handmaid 
C  D  after  which  he  turns  to  the  altar,  and  blefles  the 
chaplets,  which  are  compofed  of  vine-twigs  ornamented  with 
branches  of  lemon-tree  and  laurel. 

During  this  time,  the  brideman  exchanges  the  rings  three 
times,  finally  leaving  the  ring  of  each  party  on  the  finger  of 
the  other.  The  prieft  now  takes  the  chaplets,  which  he  places 
on  the  heads  of  the  new-married  pair,  faying',  as  he  crowns 
the  bridegroom,  "  I  crown  God’s  faithful  fervant  A  B,  in 
uniting  him  with  God’s  faithful  hand-maid  C  D,”  and  repeat¬ 
ing  a  fimular  formula  as  he  places  the  garland  on  the  head  of 
the  bride:  after  which  ceremony  he  wiflies  them  a  life  of  peace. 
The  garlands  being  exchanged  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  rings, 
he  diredls  the  young  couple  to  take  from  the  fame  glafs  a  raor- 
fel  of  bread  and  a  few  drops  of  wine  :  finally  he  walks  for¬ 
ward  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  leads  them  three  times 
round  the  altar,  condudls  them  back  to  their  former  ftation, 
beftovvs  on  them  a  new  benedidtion,  and  thus  terminates  the 
fundtions  of  his  miniftry. 

The  company  retire  from  the  church  in  the  fame  order  as 
they  had  repaired  to  it,  firing  mufket  and  piftol-ftiots.  While 
the  new-married  pair  proceed  along  the  (ireets,  the  women, 
from  the  windows,  fprinkle  the  ground  before  their  fteps  with 
wheat  and  millet,  fymbolic  of  fecundity.  The  proceffion  re¬ 
turns  amid  the  founds  of  mufical  inftruments,  to  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  dwelling,  which  the  bride  cannot  enter  with  her  at¬ 
tendant  until  (he  have  anfwered  the  fame  queftions  at  the  door 
as  had  been  put  to  him  when  he  prefented  himfelf  for  adniif- 
fion  into  her  abode.  Here  alfo  a  little  child  is  employed  to 
Introduce  her  into  the  houfe  of  her  hufband.  On  her  entrance, 
her  mother-in-law,  having  difrobed  her  of  her  veil,  condudls 
her  into  an  apartment,  where  (he  feats  her  on  a  cufhion  placed 
upon  a  fack  of  flour.  By  her  fide  (lands  another  lack  full  of 
nuts,  almonds,  and  other  dry  fruits,  which  (lie  diftributes  to 
the  relatives  who  fuccelfivcly  approach  and  vvifli  her  every  kind 
of  profperity. 

The  bridegroom’s  mother  takes  her  ftation  at  the  window, 
whence  (lie  throws  fruits,  and  fometimes  money,  to  thofe  per- 
fons  who  have  followed  the  hymentral  train  without  invitation. 
The  bride,  having  finiffied  her  dillribution,  is  conducted  to 
the  hall  where  the  wedding-feali  is  prepared.  The  remainder 
of  the  evening  is  fpent  at  table  ;  the  night  is  devoted  to  danc¬ 
ing;  and — what  will  no  doubt  be  confidered  as  the  moll  lin¬ 
gular  circumftance  in  the  whole  bufinefs — the  new-married 
pair  are,  by  fhe  traditionary  ulage  handed  down  from  their  an- 
ceftors,  debarred  from  all  opportunity  of  tctt-a-tJtc  interview 
during  this  night, 
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Three  days  after  the  marriage,  and  it  is  always  on  a  Wed- 
nefday,  the,  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his  bride,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  boy  of  the  age' of  feven  years,  repairs  to  the  houie 
of  his  father-in-law,  where  he  dines — having,  however,  taken 
car#  to  bring  with  him  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  meal. 
When  they  are  preparing  to  return  home,  the  mother  prefents 
her  daughter  with  a  diflaff  and  fpindle,  emblems  of  the  kind 
of  occupation  for  which  the  is  deftined.  The  hulbarid  is  pre- 
fented  with  agricultural  implements,  which  he  accepts.  Mu¬ 
tual  embraces  being  exchanged,  the  new-married  pair  retire, 
and  pafs  eight  days  without  attending  to  any  domeftic  bufiriels. 

In  the  evening  of  the  feventh  day,  the  neareft  relatives  of 
the  hutband  invite  the  kindred  of  both  families  to  efcort  the 
young  couple  to  church  onthe  morrow,  and  to  re-conduft  them 
to  the  houfe  of  the  hutband’s  father-in-law.  They  all  attend 
the  fummons  :  after  having  faluted  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
they  fing  and  dance  until  the  moment  of  their  departure  for 
the  church. 

During  that  interval,  the  young  man’s  father  prefents  the 
father  of  the  young  woman  with  bread,  cheefe,  wine,  and 
other  provifions,  fuch  as  almonds,  nuts,  and  figs,  infufficient 
quantity  to  fupply  a  breakfaft  for  the  whole  company. 

After  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  the  party  go  to  the 
houfe  of  the  bride's  family,  where  the  fame  kind  of  diftribu- 
tion  is  made  as  had  taken  place  on  the  wedding-night.  They 
dirie,  they  dance,  they.  ting.  After  dinner,  the  hutband  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  father-in-law  his  wife’s  portion,  confilting  of 
clothes  and  furniture,  of  which  an  inventory  is  drawn  up,  and 
figned  by  both  parties.  If  perchance  the  woman  die  without 
iflue,  the  marriage-portion  is  punctually  reftored  to  her  fa¬ 
mily  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  hutband  happen  fo  to  die, 
his  relift  enjoys  his  property  during  her  widowhood.  No 
law-fuit  ever  occurs  on  thefe  occations :  any  difficulty  arifing 
relative  to  fuch  matters  is  immediately  removed  by  the  de- 
cifion  of  arbitrators,  whofe  judgment  admits  of  no  appeal. 

The  Mainots  have  a  particular  mode  of  drefs  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony.  The  bridegroom  wears  on  his  head  a  fmall 
clole-fitting  red  cap,  from  the  top  of  which  depends  a  filken 
taffel.  His  veft  is  fcarlet,  having  all  the  feams  covered  with 
twift  of  the  fame  colour;  it  has  no  cobar,  and  is  edged  round 
with  three  rows  of  fimilar  twill :  its  fleeves  are  open  as  far  as 
the' middle  of  the  fore-arm.  His  jacket  is  of  the  fame  fluff : 
it  is  open  in  the  fore  part,  and,  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom, 
is  ornamented  with  five  rows  of  gold  or  filk  twift  :  a' fixth 
ferves,  on  the  left  fide,  to  furnifh  loops,  and  on  the  right,  to 
fallen  twenty-four  fmall  round  buttons,  which  lie  clofe  to  each 
other.  The  veft  and  jacket  are  both  fafhioned  to  a  point  in 
front.  The  breeches  are  very  wide,  and  defeend  fix  inches 
below  the  knee.  He  wears  no  (lockings  :  his  (hoes  are  fattened 
with  filken  livings  afeending  half  way  up  the  leg,  and  are  bor¬ 
dered  before  and  behind  with  an  edging  to  prevent  the  firings 
from  hurting  the  foot. 

The  bride  wears  a  veil  of  white  gauze,  two  yards  in  length, 
which  goes  round  the  upper  part  of  her  head,  pailes  under  her 
«hin,  and  falls  behind,  hanging  down  as  low  as  her  mid-leg. 
It  is  fattened  on  each  fide  of  the  head  with  a  pin.  This  veil  is 
ornamented  with  fringes  of  the  fame  (luff.  Under  it  the 
wears  a  bonnet  of  fcarlet  cloth  or  of  filk.  From  her  ears 
hang  two  pendants  of  curious  workmanfhip.  Her  under  gar¬ 
ment  is  of  filk,  without  fleeves,  and  has  three  edgings,  one 
red  at  the  bottom,  another  of  white  lace,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
above  the  former,  and  a  third,  blue  or  yelloV,  at  equal  di- 
ftdnce  from  the  fecoud.  Her  breaft  is  bound  with  an  elegant 
girdle.  Over  the  inner  garment  file  wears  an  ample  fcarlet 
robe  with  very  wide  fleeves.  Her  Ihoes  are  flat,  ‘  and  fhe  has 
no  (lockings. 

Divorce  is  allowed  at  Maina,  but  that  indulgence  is  rarely 


ufed.  A  feparation  feldom  takes  place,  except  in  consequence 
of  a  notorious  incompatibility  of  difpofitions  in  the  married  . 
pair,  or  of  the  hulband’s  continuing  Seven  years  abfent  with¬ 
out  fending  any  intelligence  tohis  wife.  No  legal  orocefs  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  :  no  expence  is  incurred :  the  parties  Amply  p refen t" 
themfelves  before  the  bifliop,  who,  after  having  alcertained 
the  faft,  pronounces  their  feparation,  and  declares  them  at 
liberty  to  form  new  engagements.  If  there  be  any  children . 
from  their  union,  they  remain  with  the  father. 

At  Maina  there  are  no  ichool-mafters,  in  the  proper  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term.  It  is  by  the  priefts  that  the  children 
are  taught  to  read  and  write  :  which  two  acquifitions  conlti- 
tute  nearly  all  the  knowledge  poflelled  by  the  teachers  them- 
felvcs.  They  however  form  the  heart  at  the  fame  time  that ' 
they  inftruft  the  mind.  Their  morality -confifts  much  lefs  in 
precept  than  in  good  example. 

The  bell  policy  of  the  Mainots  is,  that  they  are  totally  un« - 
acquainted  with  what  we  call  policy.  Juftice  is  their  guide,- 
and  jealous  vigilance  their  Safeguard.  They  are  ftrangers  to  - 
the  art  of  printing,  that  art  which  enables  defigning  impoftora  - 
to  deceive  millions  of  men  at  once.  They  have  fcarcely  any 
books,  and  exclufively  devote  their  attention  to  agriculture, 
fiftiing,  hunting,  and  praftiling  with  the  weapons  of  war. . 
Their  martial  exercifes  are  considered  as  an  objeft  of  prime 
importance.  Hence  it  is  common  to  fee' a  boy  running  from 
fchool,  and  a  priell  from  the  altar,  to  oppofe  the  enemy. 

The  Mainots  have  not  among  them  either  lurgeons,  or  phy- 
fians,  or  apothecaries.  To  the  purity  of  the  air  they  breathe, 
and  more  efpecially  to  their  temperate  mode  of  life,  they  are  ' 
indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  their  health.  Their  blood  is 
not  tainted  with  maladies  imported  from  foreign  lands.  Fe¬ 
vers,  indeed,  of  the  putrid  and  intermittent  claffes,  are  not.- 
unknown  in  the  country;  but  thefe  prevail  only  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  toward  Monenbafia,  where  low  lands  and  marlhes  • 
abound. 

During  the  period  of  a  continuous  fever,  the  patient  is  fur- 
rounded  by  his  relatives,  who  are  attentive  to.  afford  him  every 
aid  which  their  knowledge  or  experience  can  fuggeft.  They 
do  not  adminiller  to  him  any  internal  medicines,  through  an 
apprehenfion  of  counterabling  nature  in  her  crifis,  but  fuff’er  * 
the  difeafe  to  take  its  natural  courfe.  If  the  fick  perfon  have’ 
lolt  his  appetite,  they  prefent  hirn  no  food  :  but  if  he  have, 
retained  an  inclination  to  eat,  they  give  him  finch  aliment, 
of  the  lighter  kinds,  as  he  prefers;  thus  endeavouring  to  fup- 
port  his  tlrength.  Hence  he  frequently  recovers. 

It  is  from  long  experience  that  the  Mainots  have  learned  to 
diflinguith  the  critical  days  in  violent  difeafes.  They  then 
employ  diet-drinks  and  gentle  medicines  internal  and  external, 
calculated  to  facilitate  a  perfebt  crifis.  By  the  application  of 
external  medicaments  they  remove  accidental  pains,  fuch  as 
head-ach,  nephritic  colic.  Hitch  in  the  fide. 

At  Maina  the  phyficians  of  the  foul  have  alfo  the  additional 
advantage  of  afting. as  phyficians  for  the  body.  A  priell  is 
liationed  near  the  fick  perfon,  having  one  hand  placed  on  his 
forehead,  and  holding  in  the  other  a  book,  from  which  heconti- 
n-ually  reads  prayers  with  a  loud  voice-until  he  have  procured 
him  fome  relief.  He  fometimes  paffes  whole  nights  thus  ex- 
oreifing  the  fever. — The  recovery  of  a  patient  is  a  triumph  for 
religion,  finee  the  fuperftitious  credulity  of  thofe  good  folks 
never  fails  to  attribute-  the  cure  to  the  efficacy  of  the  holy  , 
man’s  prayers. 

Every  Mainot  afts  as  furgeon  in  his  own  family.  They 
have  learned  by  routine  how  to  apply  the  firlt  drelfings,  and 
to  follow'up  the  procefs  by  the.  life  of  medicaments  luited  to 
determine  the  fuppuration.  In  cafes  of  gun-lhot  wounds, 
they  fucceffively  empjoy  deterfive  and  cicatrifing  applications, 
which  are  ufually  derived  from  plants.  For  wounds  from  _ 
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edged  weapons,  when  there  is  no  lots  of  fubftance,  they  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  the  aid  of  deficcativc  plants,  to  prevent 
f-itppu ration ;  by  which  method  they  fpeedily  cure  them. 
WilhrrefpeX  to  luxations  and  fraftures.  there  are  particular 
men  at  Maina  who  are  noted  for  their  thill  in  treating  them  ; 
and  thefe  are  called  in  on  fuch  occations. 

The  Mainots  are  not  fo  rathly  hatly  in  drawing  blocd  from 
tick  perfons,  as  people  are  in  thofe  countries  which  are  fub- 
jeX  to  the  dofpotifm  of  medicine.  Before  they  have  recourib 
to  that  operation,  the  relatives,  and  particularly  the  old  men, 
affemble,  contult  the  great  book  of  experience,  examine  whe¬ 
ther,  under  a  fimilar  malady,  phlebotomy  has  proved  bene¬ 
ficial  or  injurious*  and  conformable  to  the  refult  of"  their  exa¬ 
mination,  adopt  or  reject  the  expedient.  The  Mainots  are 
almob  universally  expert  in  opening  a  vein. 

None  of  the  nation  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  eftablifh  a 
public  pharmacy.  Each  individual  poffeffes  one  at  home,  or 
carries  it  as  it  were  in  his  head.  They  have  a  number  of  re¬ 
medies  generally  adopted  as  fpecifics  for  certain  complaints. 
They  purfue  an  equally  lingular  and  eff  icacious  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  fores  ariting  from  a  vitiated  date  of  the  humours  ;  they 
apply  to  them  the  leaves  of  a  detertive  plant,  adding,  every  four- 
aiid-twenty  hours,  a  new  leaf,  without  removing  the  former, 
or  doing  more  than  gently  to  pvefs  the  fore  with  the  hand,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fqueezing  out  the  purulent  matter  by  the  tides. 
That  matter  becoming  each  day  thicker,  becaufe  alfo,  in 
our  faculty  phrafe,  more  “  laudable and,  when  the  fore  is 
cicatrifed,  the  leaves  are  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  tieth,  and 
detach  themfelves  from  the  part  on  being  gently  rubbed. 

When  a  Mainot  has  expired  his  lad  breath,  his  deceafe  is 
announced  by  the  lamentations  of  all  around  him.  He  is  en¬ 
wrapped  in  a  fheet,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe, 
under  a  white  coverlit,  with  his  face  expofed.  The  near  re¬ 
latives  of  the  female  Tex,  their  cheeks  bedewed  with  the  drops 
of  forrow,  and  their  hair  ditheveled,  ftand  round  the  corfe, 
tinging  mournful  airs  fo  tenderly  affeXing  as  to  call  forth  fym- 
pathetic  tears  from  all  who  are  pretent.  The  male  relatives  or 
friends  who  come  to  the  mournful  feene,  fo  foon  as  they  have 
reached  the  threthold  of  the  door,  pronounce  three  times,  in 
conformity  to  a  very  ancient  cubom,  the  words,  “  Brother  ! 
ah  !  fweet  brother !”  To  thefe  lamentations  they  generally 
add  queftions  analogous  to  the  connexions  which  had  exided 
between  them  and  the  defunX. — The  widow,  after  having 
given  a  loofe  rein  to  her  grief,  rehearles  all  the  good  qualities 
of  her  deceafed  hutband.  She  pours  forth  in  extemporaneous 
poetry  the  mod  pathetic  fpeeches,  luited  **‘o  the  melancholy 
•ccafion. 

When  the  prieds  are  come,  attended  by  aimed  the  entire 
population  of  the  village,  the  wailings  and  tears  are  redoubled 
at  the  moment  when  the.  dead  body  is  placed  in  the  coffin ; 
but,  when  the  funeral  procellion  has  commenced  its  march, 
they  ceafe.  The  priefts  advance  finging  in  front ;  the  men 
follow  the  coffin  ;  and  the  woman  clofe  the  rear. 

After  their  arrival  at  the  church,  when  the  clergyman  in 
the courfeof  the funeral-  fervice  pronounces  the  words  “  Friends 
and  brethren  !  weep  my  reparation  !”  the  neared  relatives  of 
the  deceafed  walk  fucceffively  in  pairs,  one  on  each  f:de  of  the 
coffin,  with  their  faces  turned  toward  the  altar,  and,  bowing 
in  adoration,  refpeXfully  k i Is  the  image  of  Chridon  his  bread, 
and  then  his  forehead.  The  interment  being  concluded,  the 
company  all  return  to  the  houfe  of  the  defunX,  tedify  their 
regret,  and  retire. 

As  ancient  cutlom  hath  forbidden  the  lighting  of  any  fire 
in  the  houfe  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
each  of  the  relatives  and  friends  carries  from  home  a  ready- 
cooked  diffi  to  go  and  dine  with  the  family  of  the  defunX. 
Vol.X. 


The  men  firf?  take  their  fepad,  feated  cn  the  floor -or  carpets, 
before  a  cloth  which  covers  the  whole  length  of  the  hall.  *  At. 
the  head  fit  the  prieds,  next  to  them  the  old  men,  and  after 
thefe  the  others  in  the  order  of  feniority.  This  culiom  of 
afligning  the  places  according  to  age  is  fo  regularly  obferved 
at  Maina,  that  no  con fufion' ever  takes  place  in  that  vciiieX. 
On  beginning  the  meal,  at  the  firlt  morfel  which  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  eat,  each  of  the  company  fucceffively  exclaims, 
“  God  have  mercy  cn  his  foul,  and  grant  him  a  place  among 
thejud!”  After  the  men  have  dined,  the  women  come  and 
take  their  places  in  the  fame  order.  The  vidtors  invite  the 
near  relatives  of  the  deceafed  to  take  fome  food,  and  in 
the  mod  affeXionate  language  endeavour  to  confole  them. 
The  whole  company  remain  with  them  till  dark  :  as  foon  as 
night  has  commenced,  each  of  them  embraces  the  family, 
and  retires. 

All  the  Mainot  women  wear  trimmings  at  the  bottom  of 
their  petticoats  or  gowns.  Widows  are  known  by  the  wane 
of  thefe,  which  they  cannot  replace  until  married  again. 

If  a  widow  is  burthened  with  children,  her  relatives  and 
friends  choofe  a  holiday  to  cultivate  her  lands,  but  not  without 
having  previoufiy  obtained  the  bidiop's  permiffion  for  that 
purpofe.  A  fingle  day  is  fufficient  for  fowing  her  field,  or 
gathering  in  her  harved. 

MAINBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  fituate  on  the  Ambs, 
18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ingolftadt,  and  32  N.N.E.  of  Munich. 
Long.  11.  21.  E.  Lat.  48.  40.  N. 

MAINEVILI.E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of. 
Eure,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rouen.  Long.  1.  26.  E.  Lat.  49. 
20.  N. 

MAINLAND,  the  principal  of  the  Shetland  Iiles,  60  miles 
long,  but  its  breadth  feldom  exceeds  fix.  The  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  exhibits  a  profpeX  of  black  craggy  mountains,  and  mardiy 
plains,  interfperfed  with  fome  verdant  fpots,  which  appear 
fmooth  and  fertile.  Neither  tree  nor  dirub  is  to  be  feen,  ex¬ 
cept  the  juniper  and  the  heath.  The  mountains  abound  with 
various  kinds  pf  game.  Lofty  cliffs,  impending  over  the  ocean, 
are  the  haunts  of  eagles,  falcons,  and  ravens.  The  deep  ca¬ 
verns  underneath  ffielter  feals  and  otters;  and  to  the  winding 
bays  refort  fwans,  geefe,  fcarfs,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  The 
fcas  abound  with  cod,  turbot,  and  haddock;  and,  at  certain 
fcafons,  with  thoals  of  herrings  of  incredible  extent.  They 
are  vifited,  at  the  fame  time,  by  whales,  and  other  voracious 
fillies.  Lobders,  oyders,  mufcles,  &c.  are  al!"o  plentiful, 
The  hills  are  covered  with  dieep  of  a  fmall  breed;  the  horfes 
are  alfo  of  a  diminutive  fize,  but  remarkably  drong  an'd 
bandfome,  and  are  well  known  by  the  name  of  Shellies,  from 
the  name  of  the  country.  The  rivulets  and  lakes  abound 
with  lalmon,  trout,  &c.  A  mine  of  copper,  and  one  of  iron, 
near  the  fouth  extremity  of  the  illand,  arefaid  to  be  extremely 
produXive.  There  is-  an  inexhaudible  dore  of  peat,  but  no 
coal.  Lerwickris  the  capital. 

Mainland,  or  Pomona,  the  principal  of  the  Orkney 
Itlands,  24  miles  long  and  nine  broad.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  country  is  not  very  different  from  the  Mainland  of 
Shetland.  The  foil,  however,  is  more  fertile,  and  in  fome 
parts  better  cultivated.  Kirkwall  is  the  capital.  See  Ok- 
cades.  „ 

MAINTENON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Eure  and  Loire,  with  a  cable,  a  late  collegiate  church,  and  a 
late  priory.  It  is  feated  between  two  mountains,  on  the  river 
Eure,  five  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Chartres.  Long.  1.  36.  E.  Lat. 
48.  31.  N. 

MAINIjNGEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  capital  of  a  fmall 
didriX  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Saxe-Gotha.  It  is  eight 
miles  N.  of  Hemieberg.  Long.  10.  39.  E.  Lat.  50,  46.  N; 
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MATSY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Calva¬ 
dos,  five  miles  N.  of  Ifigni,  and  27  W.N.W .  of  Caen.  Long. 
«.3.W.  Lat.  49.  24.  N.  . 

MA1XANT,  St.  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Two  Sevres.  It  had  lately  a  Benediftine  abbey, 
and  is  one  of  the  new  bilhoprics  created  fince  the  revolution  of 
1780.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn,  ftockings,  and  woollen 
fluffs  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  Sevre,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Poitiers. 
Long.  o.  7.  W.  Lat.  46.  24.  N. 

MAIZE,  or  Indian  Corn  (fee  Zea)  ;  when  properly 
cooked,  a  mod  excellent  article  of  human  futtenance,  happily 
introduced  into  Britain  during  the  late  fcarcity.  To  be  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  this  valuable  grain,  and  the  means  of 
making  its  ufe  general  among  the  poor,  it  is  neceftary  to  con- 
fult  Count  Rumford's  Eflays,  vol.  I.  See  alfo  the  article 
Corn,  Supp. 

MAKAREV,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  ot  JN  iz- 
nei  Novogorod,  fituate  on  the^  olga,  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Niz- 
nei  Novogorod.  Long.  44.46.  E.  Lat.  56.  25.  N. 

MAKARIEF,  or  Makareu,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Koftrom.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Uniha,  and  fituate  on  the  river  Uniha,  80  miles  ealt  of  Kot- 
trom.  Long.  44.  14.  E.  Lat.  58.50.  X. 

MAKOONDA,  a  town  ofHindooftan  Proper,  m  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Allahabad,  66  miles  S.  ot  Allahabad,  and  110  N.N.c.. 
jGurrah.  Long.  84.  37.  E.  Lat.  24.  33.N. 

MALAMOCCO,  a  fmall  ifland  and  town  in  the  Lagunes 
of  Venice,  five  miles  fouth  of  Venice. 

MALATHIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  capital 
of  Leffer  Armenia,  feated  on  the  Arzu,  with  an  archbithop’s 
fee.  Long.  43.  25.  E.  Lat.  39.  8.  N. 

MALCHIN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  feated  on  the  river  Peene,  where  it  falls  into 
the  lake  Camrow,  10  miles  N.  of  Wahren.  Long.  13.  12. 
E.  Lat.  53.  o.  N. 

MALDEN,  a  village  in  Surrey,  two  miles  S.E.  of  Kingfton. 
Here  are  fome  gunpowder  mills, on  the  ftream  that  flows  from 
Ewel  to  Kingfton. 

MALESHERBES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loiret,  1 1  miles  N.E.  of  Pluviers.  Long.  2.  6.  E.  Lat. 
48.  20.  N. 

MALESTROIT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  feated  on  the  Ouft,  37  miles  E.  of  Port  l’Orient. 
Long.  2.  23.  W.  Lat.  47.  45.  N. 

MALIO,  Cape,  or  St.  Angelo,  a  cape  of  the  Morea, 
at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Napoli,  15  miles  E.  of 
Malvafia. 

MAI.KAR,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindoqftan,  in  the 
country  of  Golconda,  22  miles  S.E.  ot  Calberga,  and  54 
W.  of  Hydrabad.  Long.  77.  36.  E.  Lat.  17.  12.  N. 

MALLEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Loire,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Nantes. 

MALLING,  West,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday,  fix  miles  W.  of  Maidltone,  and  30  E.  by  S.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  33.  E.  Lat.  51.  20.  N. 

MALMEDY,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  bithop- 
ric  of  Leige,  with  an  abbey.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1794.  It  is  feated  on  the  Recht,  nine  miles  S.  of  Limburg. 
Long.  6.  2.  F..  Lat.  50.  18.  N. 

MALMISTRA,  an  ancient  town  of  Natolia,  with  an 
archbifliop’s  fee ;  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  divides  it  into  the  Old  and  New  town.  It  is 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Terafio.  Long.  36.  i5-  E.  Lat.  3 6. 
50.  N. 

MALMOE,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Sehonen,  with  a  large  harbour  and  a  llrong  citadel.  It  is 


feated  on  the  Sound,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Copenhagen.  Long. 

13.  7.  E.  Lat.  5 3.  38.  N. 

MALMSAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Suder- 
mania,  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Nikoping. 

MALORIA,  a  fmall  iftand  of  Italy,  on  the  coaft  of  Tuf- 
cany,  10  miles  W.  of  Leghorn.  Long.  10.  4.  E.  Lat. 
43.  34.  N. 

MALPARTIDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura,  14 
miles  S.  of  Placentia.  Long.  5.  30.  W.  Lat.  39.  36.  N. 

MALSESENA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe,  18 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Verona. 

MALT-KILN.  Under  the  article  Kiln  we  have  given 
an  account  of  the  improved  conftrudtion  of  malt-kilns.  We 
here  prefent  the  reader  with  the  defcription  of  a  Malt  and 
Corn  Kiln  invented  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Coppinger,  of  Harbour 
View,  near  Cove,  Ireland,  which  was  communicated  by  him 
to  the  editors  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

The  enclofed  plan  of  a  malt  and  corn  kiln,”  fays  Mr. 
Coppinger,  “  for  which  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  thanks 
of  the  Bath  Society,  at  a  general  meeting,  held  in  September 
laft,  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  farmers,  whoj  in 
wet  featons,  often  lofe  quantities  of  grain  for  want  of  fuch 
convenience.  The  advantages  it  appears  to  me  to  pollcls 
above  the  kiln  now  in  common  ufe  are  many  ;  Jirfr,  it  may 
be  eredted  for  one  tenth  of  the  expence,  if  you  take  in  the 
value  of  the  feparate  buildings  which  are  now  almoft  inva¬ 
riably  allotted  for  this  purpofe.  Secondly,  any  kind  of  fuel 
may  be  ufed  without  prejudice  to  the  malt  or  corn  to  be  dried 
in  it.  Thirdly,  the  heat  (by  the  conftru&ion  of  the  flues) 
will  be  more  regularly  and  evenly  diftributed  without  any 
wafte,  as  at  prelent.  Fourthly,  the  health  of  the  people  at¬ 
tending  will  not,  as  at  prefent,  be  expofed  to  certain  injury, 
by  always  breathing  and  fleeping  in  heated  and  unwholelome 
atmofpheres,  as  their  beds  will  be  placed  in  a  fhed  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  building.  This,  in  my  mind,  is  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  plan,  and  highly  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  humane  and  confiderate  employer  in  this  way.  Fifthly, 
this  conftru&ion  of  a  kiln  may  be  eredted  on  a  lott  or  ground 
Boor.  If  in  the  latter  fituation,  fufficient  elevation  fhould  be 
given  the  fire-place,  fo  as  not  to  impede  the  draught.  Thefe 
are  the  principal  advantages  that  occur  to  me.  If  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  confirm  them,  I  {hall  be  highly  gratified. 

In  Plate  34  :  A,  thews  the  main  walls.  B,  the  flues.  C,  the 
chimneys  ;  in  each  of  which  may  be  placed  a  metal  damper, 
to  regulate  the  heat.  It  is  recommended,  in  the  cafe  of  a  new 
building,  to  carry  up  the  flues  of  the  chimneys  in  the  thick- 
refs  of  the  walls.  In  a  houfe  already  built,  they -  may  be 
carried  up  either  infide  or  outfide  the  building.  D,  the  fire¬ 
place,  which  may  be  divided,  or  in  one,  juft  as  defired  •,  by 
which  the  half  or  the  whole  may  be  heated. 

“  Kiln  tiles,  eighteen  inches  iquare,  and  two  inches  thick  in 
the  fol'id,  with  a  lapping  of  half  an  inch  broad  and  one  inch 
deep  quite  round  the  edge  of  each  tile,  are  propofed  for  co¬ 
vering  the  flues,  which,  if  fairly  caft,  may  be  laid  dry, 
without  mortar.  If  it  thould  be  difficult,  or  too  expenfive, 
to  procure  tiles  of  eighteen  inches,  nine  inches  can  be  made 
to  anlwer.  The  flues  are  propofed  to  be  divided  by  a  brick, 
on  edge,  fo  as  that  every  eighteen-inch  tile  will  cover  two 
flues.  °  The  breadth  of  the  flues  may  be  fix  inches  and  a 
half,  and  ten  inches  high.  This  proportion,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  found  to  anlwer  in  moll  cafes  ;  but  it  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  party  eredting.  The 
fides  and  bottoms  of  the  flues  thould  be  plaftered.  The  plat¬ 
form  of  this  kiln  thould,  in  all  cafes,  be  well  rammed  with 
earth,  and' made  periedtly  level  before  laying  out  the  flues. 

Iron  grate  doors  are  intended  to  be  hung  on  hinges,  in  a 
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reeefs,  at  the  mouth  of  each  flue,  to  prevent  them  being 
choked  with  large  pieces  of  cinder,  or  other  fubftances.  It 
is  propofed  that  thefe  doors  fhould  ihut  and  open  at  pleafure, 
as  may  be  found  neceffary. 

MALTA,  Melita,  or  Citta  Vecchia,  anancientand 
flrongly  fortified  city  of  the  ifland  of  Malta.  It  is  the  re- 
fidence  of  thebifhop,  and  the  cathedral  is  a  very  fine  ftru6ture. 
Near  this  city  are  the  catacombs,  which  are  laid  to  extend 
15  miles  under  ground;  and  a  fmall  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul,  adjoining  to  which  is  a  flatue  of  the  faint,  with  a 
viper  in  his  hand,  faid  to  be  placed  on  the  fpot  where  he  fhook 
the  viper  off,  without  having  been  hurt ;  and  clofe  to  it  is  the 
grotto  in  which  he  was  impril'oned.  Malta  is  feated  on  a  hill 
in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  and  was  formerly  twice  as  large 
as  at  prefent ;  for  the  new  city,  Valetta,  being  more  conve¬ 
niently  fituate,  has  drawn  away  the  greater  number  of  its 
inhabitants. 

MALTOY,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Berar,  58  miles  N.W.  of  Nagpour. 

MALVASIA,  a  fmall  itland  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  the  Morea,  remarkable  for  its  rich  wine, 
called  Malmfey.  The  capital  is  Napoli-di-Malvafia. 

MALUNG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Dale- 
carlia,  55  miles  W.  of  Fahlun.  Long.  1 5.  40.  E.  Lat. 
60.  30.  N. 

MALWA,  a  province  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Guzerat,  on  the  N.  by  Agimere,  on  the  E.  by  Al¬ 
lahabad  and  Orifla,  and  on  the  S.  by  Candifti.  It  is  one  of 
the  moft  extenfive,  elevated,  and  diverfified  tracts  in  Hin¬ 
dooftan  ;  and  is  divided  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Poonah 
Mahrattas.  Ougein  and  Indore  are  the  principal  towns. 

MALZIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lo* 
zere,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mende. 

MAMARS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Sarte,  feated  on  the  Dive,  14  miles  W.  of  Bellel'me. 
I/ong.  o.  16.  E.  Lat.  48.  22.  N. 

MANACHIA,  or  Magnisa,  the  ancient  Magnefia,  a 
town  of  Natolia  Proper,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  caftle. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  river  Sarabat,  2% 
miles  N.  of  Smyrna.  Long.  27.  25.  E.  Lat.  .38.  45.  N. 

MANAR,  an  itland  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  Portuguefe  got  pofteffion  of  it  in 
1560;  the  Dutch  took  it  from  them  in  1658;  and  the 
Englifti  took  it  from  the  Dutch  in  1795.  Long.  80.  45.  E. 
Lat.  9.  o.  N. 

MANATOULIN,  a  chain  of  iflands  on-  the  N.  fide  of 
Lake  Huron,  in  N.  America,  extending  about  ioo  miles  in 
length  and  eight  in  breadth.  The  name  fignifies  a  Place  of 
Spirits  ;  and  they  are  held  facred  by  the  Indians. 

MANBED,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak, 
150  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ifpahan. 

MANBONE,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sabia,  fituate 
on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  Mofam- 
bique.  Long.  32.  19.  E.  Lat.  20.  55.  N. 

MANCESTER,  a  village  in  Warwickfhire,  near  Ather- 
ftone  and  the  river  Anker.  It  was  a  Roman  Ration  on  the 
Watling-ftreet,  and  here  leveral  coins  have  been  dug  up. 

MANCHE,  or  Channel,  a  department  of  France,  in¬ 
cluding  part  of  the  late  province  of  Normandy.  It  is  almoft 
furrounded  by  the  Englifh  Channel,  and  Coutances  is  the 
capital. 

MANCHESTER,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  James  River, 
oppofite  to  Richmond,  with  which  it  is  connedted  by  a 
bridge. 

MANCIET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 


Gers,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Condom.  Long.  0.  $.  W.  Lat. 
43.38.  N. 

MANDAL,  a  fea-port  of  Norway,  m  the  province  of 
Chriftianfand,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  19 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Chriftianfand.  Long.  7.  42.  E.  Lat. 
58.2.  N. 

MANDRIA,  a  fmall  defert  ifland,  in  the  Archipelago, 
between  Samos  and  Langos.  It  gives  name  to  the  lea 
near  it. 

MANGALORE,  a  fea-port  of  Canara,  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  with  an  excellent  road  for  (hips.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Gentoos  and  Mahometans.  The  former,  on  their  feftival 
days,  carry  their  idols  in  triumph,  placed  in  a  waggon, 
adorned  on  all  fides  with  flowers ;  and  on  the  wheels  are 
leveral  fharp  crooked  iron  hooks,  upon  which  the  mad  devotees 
throw  themfelves,  and  are  crufned  to  pieces.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  the  Portuguefe  have  a  fadtory  here  for  rice, 
and  a  large  church  frequented  by  black  converts.  The  ad¬ 
joining-fields  bear  two  crops  of  corn  in  a  year;  and  the  higher 
grounds  produce  pepper,  betel-nuts,  fandal-wood,  iron,  and 
lfeel.  It  is  feated  on  a  rifing  ground,  100  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Tellicherry.  Long.  73.  24.  E.  Lat.  13  8.  N. 

MANGANESE  ( Encycl. ) .  The  following  remarks  on 
thedecompofition  of  the  (ulphate  of  iron  and  copper  by  means 
of  the  natural  calx  of  manganefe,  by  Mr.  Fifcher,  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  appears  in  Scherer's  Chemical  Journal. 

“  Accident,’'  fays  the  author,  “  led  me  to  thefe  experi¬ 
ments.  I  had,  for  a  different  purpofe,  let  a  folution  of  ful- 
phate  of  iron,  to  which  I  had  added  two  parts  of  calx  of  man¬ 
ganefe  and  half  a  part  of  muriate  of  natron,  to  one  part  of 
the  cryllallifed  fait  of  iron,  ftand  for  feveral  days  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  temperature.  After  the  mixture  had  flood  for  this  fpace 
of  time,  I  found  it  confiderably  tinged  with  a  reddifh  yellow 
colour,  and  a  eonfiderable  quantity  of  calx  of  iron  hadfepa-, 
rated  itfelf  in  a  completely  oxydated  ftate.  My  firft  idea  was, 
that  it  had  acquired  oxygen  from  the  calx  of  manganefe,  in 
confequence  of  which  it  had  been  feparated  i;i  an  infoluble 
form.  However,  upon  adding  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  to  the  liquid,  a  precipitate  was  formed,  which  might 
almoft  have  been  miftaken  for  a  pure  calx  of  iron  ;  but,  upon 
a  more  accurate  examination,  it  was  found  to  confift,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  imperfedt  calx  of  manganefe,  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  a  perfect  calx  of  iron.  This  unexpedted  phaeno- 
menon  induced  me  to  make  the  following-experiments. 

“  One  part  of  the  vitriol  of  iron  of  commerce,  containing 
copper,  which  had  alfo  been  employed  in  the  firft  cafe,  with 
two  parts  of  natural  calx  of  manganefe,  and  half  a  par^  of 
muriate  of  natron,  were  expofed  in  a  glafs  retort  to  a  red  heat. 
An  extremely  fmall  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  gas  was  extri¬ 
cated.  After  the  extrication  of  gas  had  ceafed,  the  retort 
was  cooled  and  broken,  and  the  mafs  that  had  been  melted 
together  was  boiled  out  with  hot  diftilled  water.  The  refi- 
duum  was  found  to  be  calx  of  copper,  iron,  and  magnefia ; 
but  the  filtrated  fluid,  on  the  contrary,  which  was  perfedtly 
colourlefs,  contained  no  calx  of  iron,  as  appeared  by  proving 
it  with  the  folution  of  pruftiate  of  kali,  for  a  precipitate  of  a 
light  red  colour  was  formed,  which  was  completely  diffolved 
by  the  addition  of  more  water.  It  therefore  contained  pure 
calx  of  manganefe,  partly  combined  with  fulphuric  acid,  but 
for  the  greater  part  with  muriatic  acid,  befides  which  the  fo¬ 
lution  contained  fulphate  of  natron. 

“  Thefe  carbonates  of  kali  and  natron  precipitated  from 
this  folution  a  perfectly  white  carbonated  calx  of  manganefe, 
which,  however,  in  the  courfe  of  time  aflumed  a  brown ifh 
yellow  colour.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  added  to  the  fluid  pro¬ 
duced  alfo  the  fame  effects. 
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,e  I  became  doubtful  whether  the  calx  of  manganefe,  thus 
obtained,  was  entirely  free  from  iron,  as  it  appeared  to  be¬ 
come  coloured  by  the  contaft  of  the  air,  which  might  eafily 
proceed  from  the  prefence  of  iron  ;  however,  I  found,  when 
the  alkali  was  not  added  in  excettive  quantity,  but  in  fuch  pro¬ 
portion  as  not  to  be  able  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  calx 
of  manganefe,  that  the  precipitate,  after  having  been  edul¬ 
corated  and  dried,  retained  its  white  colour  without  alteration. 

“  1  am  much  inclined  to  account  for  the  fir'd  appearance, 
by  fuppofing  a  complete  oxydation  of  the  calx  of  manganefe, 
which  perhaps  obtained  oxygen  from  the Superabundant  addi¬ 
tion  of  alkali;  for  that  the  alkalies  really  contain  oxygen, 
feems  to  me  to  be  proved  by  various  fadts,  amongft  which  I 
alio  reckon  the  great  change  which  fdiceous  earths  undergo  in' 
being  heated  with  the  alkalies. 

“  I  further  mixed  one  part  of  pure  fulphate  of  iron  with 
four  parts  of  calx  of  manganefe,  and  expofed  this  mixture, 
for  fhe  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  to  a  ftrong  red  heat.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  iuljphuric  acid  was,  by  this  means,  volatilized,  but 
that  which  remained  was  found,  after  boiling  out  the  torrefied 
pulverulent  mats,  to  be  combined  with  calx  of  manganefe, 
completely  free  from  iron,  in  which  the  pruffiate  of  kali  pro¬ 
duced  a  clean,  light  red,  and  ealy  loluble  precipitate.  The 
undilfolved  refolved  refiduum  was  perfect  calx  of  iron  and 
manganefe. 

ic  Sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  fame  proportion  with  calx 
of  manganefe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  afforded  the 
feme  relults.  The  refiduum  contained  calx  of  copper,  un- 
decompoled  calx  of  manganefe,  and,  in  the  latter,  always  an 
admixture  of  calx  of  iron. 

“  Poffibly  thefe  experiments  may  procure  us  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  exhibit  the  calx  of  manganefe  free  from 
iron,  in  an  extremely  cheap  manner,  and  to  employ  it  as  a 
cheap  and  agreeable  glafs-fiux  for  earthen-ware  and  china. 

“  By  the  method  firft  mentioned,  tha  fulphate  of  iron  is 
never  completely  decompofed  by  the  calx  of  manganefe  ;  for, 
by  conffant  boiling  for  four  hours,  and  afterwards  digefting 
for  twelve  days,  I  could  effeft  no  complete  feparation  of  the 
iron,  though,  after  this  treatment,  it  is  contained  in  the  ib- 
lution  as  completely  oxyaated  iron.  I  have  found,  by  repeated 
experiments  upon  this  fubjetf,  that  the  decompolition  may 
be  completely  effected  in  the  dry  way,  by  the  application  of 
a  red  heat  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  minutes.” 

MANGEEA,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  five 
leagues  in  circumference.  In  the  interior  parts  it  rifes  into 
fmall  hills,  and  Captain  Cook  reprefen ts  it  as  a  fine  ifland ; 
-  but.  the  hoftile  appearance  of  its  inhabitants  obliged  him  to 
leave  it  foon.  Long.  158.  1 6.  W.  Lat.  21.  27.  S. 

MANGLE,  a  valuable  domcftic  machine,  employed  for 
the  purpofe  of  fmoothing  fuch  linen  as  cannot  be  conveniently 
ironed. 

Various  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in 
this  machinery  :  but,  as  they  are  not  expired,  and  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  be  underftood  without  very  tedious  details,  we 
have  annexed  the  figure  in  PI.  35,  reprefenting  an  improved 
mangle  contrived  by  Mr.  Jee,  or  Rotherham  ;  to  whom  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  in  1798,  voted 
■their  filver  medal,  for  the  ingenuity  dilplayed  on  that  occafion. 

The  following  is  a  delcription  of  Mr.  Jee’s  improved 
mangle 

A,  points  out  the  great  wheel,  which,  in  machines  of  a 
full  fize,  is  13  inches  in  diameter.  B,  the  arbor,  on  which 
the  nut,  C,  is  fixed.  D,  the  handle  ot  the  winch.  E,  the 
crank,  21  inches  in  length.  F,  the  rod  of  the  crank.  G  G, 
veprelents  the  hollow  Irakis,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  bed  are 
lifted  up.  PI  H,  the  lexers.  1 1  -I  J,  the  four  pullieys  fixed 
*0  the  ntoveabfe  bed  I£.  L  L,  the  ends  of  the  rollers. 


Fig.  2,  represents  a  front  view  of  one  of  the  hollow  finds 
G,  to  drew  its  form-;  when  Handing  at  the  end  of  the  bed1; 
and  into  which  the  levers  enter  alternately,  as  often  as  it  be¬ 
comes  neceffary  to  elevate  the  bedr  i n  order  to  put  in,  or  take 
out,  the  rollers. 

Mr.  Jee’s  mangle  is  fo  co n fir r. fled,  that  the  handle  requires 
to  be  turned  one  way  only,  in  confequence  of  which  the  ma¬ 
chine  moves  with  greater  facility,  and  with  incomparably  lei’s 
injury  to  the  linen,  than  by  varying  the  turnings,  and  in  a 
manner  cutting  the  different  folds.  Betides,  it  pofieiles  the 
great  advantage,  that  a  woman  and  one  boy  are  fufficient  to 
work  it,  and  can  perform  as  much  labour  in  the  fame  period 
of  time,  as- three  or  four  perfons  with  mangles  of  the. com¬ 
mon  conftruition. 

MANGUSHLAK,  a  town  of  Turcomania,  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Its  commerce  is  confiderable  ; 
the. neighbouring  Tartars  bringing  hither  the  productions  of 
their  own  country,  and  even  of  Bokharia,  fuch  as  cotton, 
yarn,  huffs,  furs,  (kins,  and  rhubarb.  It  is  37  miles  S.W. 
of  Aftracan.  Long.  48.  29.  E.  Lat.  44.  45.  N. 

MANHARTZBERG,  the  northern  part  of  Lower  Auf- 
tria,  feparated  from  the  fouthern  by  the  river  Danube,  and 
bounded  on  the  welt  by  Upper  Auttria,  on  the  north  by  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  Moravia,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Hungary. 

MANICA,  or  Cuicanga,  an  inland  kingdom  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Monomatapa,  on  the  eaft  by  Sofala 
and  Sabia,  and  on  the  louth  and  weft  by  unknown  regions. 
Jt  is  laid  to  abound  with  mines  of  gold,  and  to  have  a  great 
number  of  elephants ;  but  it  is  little  known  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans. 

MANICKDURG,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,. 
in  the  country  of  Berar,  five  miles  S.E.  of  Chanda. 

MAN1CKPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
country  of  Oude,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Allahabad,  and  68 
S. S.E.  of  Lucknow.  Long.  81.  45.  E.  Lat.  37.  26.  N. 

MANIEL,  a  mountain  of  St.  Domingo,  20  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  fo  high  and  craggy,  that  it  is  almoft  in- 
acceffible. 

MANNINGTREE,  a  town  in  Effex,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday;  feated  on  the  river  Stour,  which  is  here  called 
Manningtree-water,  x  1  miles  W.  of  Harwich,  and  60  E.N.E. 
of  London.  Long.  1.  12.  E.  Lat.  52-  o.  N. 

MANOSQUE,  a  populous  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Alps,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Duiance,  10  miles  S.  of  Forcalquier,  and  350  S.  by  E. 
of  Paris.  Long.  5.  55.  E.  Lat.  43 .51.  N. 

MANPURRY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
country  oPDooab,  34  miles  E.  of  Agra.  Long.  77.  40.  E. 
Lat.  27.  5.  N. 

MANRESA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cardonero  and  Lobbregat, 
13  miles.  S.E.  of  Cardona,  and  20  N.W.  of  Barcelona. 
Long.  1.  56.  E.  Lat.  4 1.  36.  N. 

MANSAROAR,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  from  which  the 
foutliermoll  head  of  the  Ganges  is  fuppofed  to  iffue.  It  is 
1 15  miles  in  circumference,  and  lies  about  790  E.  long, 
and  340  N.  lat. 

MANSILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  15  miles  S.W. 
of  the  city  of  Leon.  Long.  4.  55.  W.  Lat.  42.  30.  N. 

MANSOURA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  which  has  a  confider¬ 
able  trade  in  rice  and  fel-ammoniac.  Hercare  iikewife  vaft 
chicken  ovens,  ft  is  feated  on  he  eaft  tide  of  the  Nile,  24 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Damietta,  and  60  N.  of  Cairo.  Long.  3  1. 
36.  E.  La-.  31.  10.  N. 

MANSURA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Trac  Arab'3, 
fituate  on  the  Euphrates,  where  it  is  joined  by  .a  branch  of 
the  Tigris,  no  miles  W.N.W-.  of  BatTora. 
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MANTCHEW  TARTARS,  a  branch  of  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  whofe  anceftors  conquered  China  in  the  1.3th  cen¬ 
tury,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Chinefe  in  1368.  They  in¬ 
habit  the  three  departments  of  eafr  Chinefe  Tartarv,  called 
Leoa  tong,  Kirin,  and  Tcitcicar.  They  retain  the  cuf- 
toms  they  brought  f:om  China. 

MAOUNA,  one  of  the  Navigators  Iflands,  in  the  South 
Pacifi  Ocean.  Here,  in  1787,  M.  de  la  Peroufe,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  fiiips  the  Boufiole  and  Aftrolabe,  met 
with  his  firlt  fatal  accident ;  M.  de  Langle,  captain  of  the 
Aftrolabe,  with  11  officers  and  failors,  being  maffacred  by 
the  natives.  Long.  169.  o.  W.  Lat.  14.  19.  S. 

MARAGAL,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ader- 
beitzan,  42  p  iles  fouth  of  Tauris.  Long.  47.  52.  E.  Lat. 
37.  36.  N. 

M  A  PANS,  a  town  of  F  ranee,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Charente.  Tire  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable 
trade  in  fait,  malt,  corn,  and  meal.  It  is  fituate  in  the  midft 
of  fait  marlhes,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rochelle,  and  21  weft 
of  Niort.  Long.  1.  5.  W.  Lat.  46.  18.  N. 

MARANT, '  or  A.marant,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Adirbeitzan,  containing  25oohoufes,  each  with 
a  garden,  lituate  near  a. river,  a' d  watered  by  canals.  Cochi¬ 
neal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  fay 
that  Noah  was  buried  here.  It  is  50  miles  north  of  Tauris. 
Long.  47.  46.  E.  Lat  39.  7.  N. 

MARASCH,  a  populous  town  of  Natolia,  encompafied 
by  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Anti-taurus,  and  the  river 
Euphrates.  Long.  38.  25.  E.  Lat.  38.  15.  N. 

MARAWINA,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  feparates  Su¬ 
rinam  from  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne.  It  is  noted  for  a 
curious  pebble,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marawina  dia¬ 
mond  ;  which,  when  polifhed,  is  often  fet  in  rings,  &c.  Jt 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  long.  53.  48.  W.  Lat.  5.  58.  N. 

MARBACH,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temburg,  ftated  on  the  Neckar.  It  was  burnt  by  the  French 
in  1693.  It  is  12  miles  fouih  of  Hailbron,  and  13  north  of 
Stutgard.  Long.  9.  23.  E.  Lat.  48.  59.  N. 

MARCA,  a  frnall  illand  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  five  miles 
from  Ragufa,  on  which  it  depends.  It  had  formerly  a 
fr  (hop's  fee  ;  but  the  town  is  now  in  ruins. 

MARCELLIN,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  ot  Ifere,  feated  on  the  Ifere,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  a 
country  that  produces  excellent  wine.  It  is  five  miles  from 
St.  Antoine,  and  253  fouth  by  eaft  of  Paris.  Long.  5.  32. 
E.  Lat.  45.  14.  N. 

MARCELLINO,  a  frnall  river  of  Sicily,  in  Val-di-Noto, 
which  falls  into  the  fea,  two  miles  from  Augufia. 

MARCHIENNES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  county  of  Namur,  feated  on  both  fides  of  the  Sambre, 
four  miles  weft  of  Charleroy,  and  22  fouth-weft  of  Namur. 
Long.  4.  22.  E.  Lat.  50.  20.  N. 

Marchiennes,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  with  a  late  abbey  ;  feated  in  a  morafs,  on  the 
river  Scarpe,  between  Douay  and  St.  Amand. 

MARCHPURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria,  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  feated  on  the  Drave,  18  miles 
weft  of  Pcttaw,  and  25  S.S.W.  of  Gratz.  Long.  15.  19.  E. 
Lat.  46.  44.  N. 

MARCIGLrANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  La- 
voro,  (even  miles  eaft  of  Naples,  between  Nola  and  Acerra. 
Long.  14.30.  E.  Lat.  40.  51.N. 

MARCK,  a  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  ofWeft- 
phalia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bifliopric  of  Munfter, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  and  on  the  fouth 
and  weft  by  that  of  Berg.  It  is  pretty  fertile,  and  belongs  to 
the  King  of  Pruflia.  Ham  is  the  capital. 
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MARCKECK,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria, 
fituate  on  the  Marfch,  r4  miles  north-well  of  Pretburg,' 
and  24  E.N.E.  of  Vienna.  Long.  16.  58.  E.  Lat.  48.' 
17.  N. 

M  ARCKOLSHF.IM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lower  Rhine,  26  miles  fouth  of  Stralburg.  Long. 
7.  27.  E.  Eat.  48.  io-  N. 

MARCO,  3t.  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citeriore, 
with  a  bifliop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  Senito,  22  miles  north  of 
Cofenza.  Lon?.  16.  20.  E.  Lat.  39.41.  N. 

MAR.COU  Sr.  two  iflands  in  the  Englidi  channel,  near 
the  coaft  of  France,  about  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  La 
Hogue.  Long.  1.  17.  W.  Lat.  49.  31.  N. 

MARDJKE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North,  feated  on  a  canal,  to  which  it  gives  name,  four 
nvles  weft  by  fouth  of  Dunkirk. 

MAREB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  capital  of  a  diflridft,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen.  It  is  88  miles  eaft  of  Sanaa.  Long. 
27.  30.  E.  Lat.  t  5.  44.  N. 

MAREE,  Loch,  a  frelb-water  lake  in  Rofsfhire,  18 
miles  long,  and  in  fome  parts,  four  broad.  It  contain-;  many 
frnall  iflands,  and  abounds  with  falmon,  char,  and  trout. 

MARENNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Charente,  remarkable  for  the  green-finned  oyfters 
found  near  the  coaft,  and  its  fait.  It  is  (eated  near  the  At¬ 
lantic,  32  miles  north-weft  of  Saintcs,  and  270  fouth-weft  of 
Paris.  Long.  o.  49.  W.  Laf.  45.  13.  N. 

MARETIMO,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Scily.  It  is  10  miles  in  circumference,  has  a  caftle,  with 
a  few  farm-houfes,  and  produces  much  honey.  Long.  12. 
35.  E.  Lat.  38.  5.  N. 

MARGARETTA,  an  ifland  near  Terra  Firma,  40  miles 
long  and  15  broad,  difeovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  The 
continual  verdure  renders  it  pleafant ;  but  it  is  not  confiderable 
fince  the  Spaniards  retired  thence  to  Terra  Firma.  The 
prefent  inhabitants  are  mulattoes,  and  the  original  natives. 
It  was  taken  in  1626  by  the  Dutch,  who  demoliftied  the 
caftle.  Long.  63.  12.  E.  Lat.  10.  46.  N. 

MARGOZZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  fituate 
near  a  frnall  lake,  to  which  it  gives  name,  40  miles  N.W.  of 
Milan. 

MARICELLO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari, 
fix  miles  N.W.  of  Gravina. 

MARIE- AUX-MINES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Vofges,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Leber.  It  is  famous  for  its  filver  mines,  and  25  miles  N.W. 
of  New  Brlfach.  Long.  7.  24.  E.  Lat.  48.  16.  N. 

MARIENBURG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Mifnia, 
remarkable  for  its  rich  filver  mines.  It  is  feated  among  the 
mountains,  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  28  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Drefden.  Long.  13.  35.  E.  Lat.  50.  49.  N. 

MARIENBURG,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Weftern 
Prulfia,  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle. 

It  is  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  Viltula,  30  miles  S.W.  of 
Elbing,  and  30  S.E.  of  Dantzic.  Long.  19.  15.  E.  Lat. 
54.  9.  N. 

MARIENSTADT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland, 
feated  on  the  lake  Wenner,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Carlftadt,  and 
162  S.W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  14.  23.  E.  Lat.  58. 
28.  N. 

MAItlENWERDER,  a  town  of  Weftern  Pruffia,  with  a 
caftle.  The  cathedral  is  the  largeft  church  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pruffia,  being  320  feet  long ;  and  by  its  ftrong  breaft-werks 
feems  to  have  formerly  ferVed  as  a  fortrefs.  The  palace  here 
is  fpacious,  and  built  in  the  old  Gothic  tafte.  Marienwerder 
is  feated  on  the  Viftula,  20  miles  S.S.W,  o'f  Marienburg. 
Long.  19.  3.  E.  Lat,  53.  49.  N. 
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MARIGNANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Swifs,  by  the  French,  in 
15x5.  It  is  feated  on  the  Lambro,  1©  miles  S.E.  of  Milan, 

MARINO,  St.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Campagna  di  Roma, 
with  a'caftle,  10  miles  E.  of  Rome.  Long.  12.  4 6.  E.  Lat. 
4t-54-N. 

MARK,  St.  a  fea-port  on  the  W,  fide  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  houfes  are  built  of  free-ftone,  which  is  abundant  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  and 
royalifts  in  1794,  and  is  45  miles  N  N.W.  of  Port-aa-Prince. 
Long.  72.  40.  W.  Lat.  19.  20.  N. 

MARKDORF,  or  Marchdorf,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in 
the  bilhopric  of  Conftance,  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Cunftance, 
and  11  S.W.  of  Ravenfburg.  Long.  9.  14.  E.  h at.  47. 
4.3-  N- 

MAFvKET-RASEN,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  with  a  weekly  market  on  Tuefday  :  fixteen  miles 
and  a  half  N. N.E.  Lincoln,  and  1 5 1  N.  of  London. 

MARMORA,  a  lea  between  Europe  and  Aha,  which 
communicates  with  the  Archipelago,  by  the  ftrait  of  Gallipoli 
on  the  S.W.  and  with  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  ftrait  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  on  the  N.E.  It  is  120  miles  in  length,  and  50 
in  breadth,  and  was  anciently  called  the  Propontis. 

Marmora,  a  celebrated  cafcade  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Spoletto,  three  miles  from  Terni. 

Marmora,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore,  16 
miles  W.  of  St.  Severino. 

MARNE,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of  the 
late  province  of  Champagne.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  river 
which  rifes  near  Langres,  and  flowing  N.W.  joins  the  Seine, 
a  little  above  Paris.  Rheims  is  the  archiepifcopal  fee,  but 
Chalons  is  the  capital. 

Marne,  Upper,  a  department  of  France,  including 
part  of  the  late  province  of  Champagne.  Chaumont  is  the 
capital. 

Marne,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chorafan, 
200  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

MARNHULL,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  on  the  Stour,  five 
miles  S.W.  of  Shaftlbury.  The  church  is  an  ancient  lofty 
building ;  the  tower  of  which  fell  in  1710,  in  time  of  di¬ 
vine  fervice,  but  was  handfomely  rebuilt. 

MARO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  in  a 
valley  of  the  fame  name,  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Oneglia,  and 
48  W.S.W.  of  Genoa.  Long.  7  41.  E.  Lat.  44.  55.  N. 

MAftOGNA,  a  town  of  Romania,  with  a  Greek  arch- 
biffiop’s  fee,  feated  near  the  Mediterranean,  70  miles  S.W. 
of  Adrianople.  Long.  25.  41.  E.  Lat.  40.  5 9.  N. 

MAROTIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Rhine,  with  a  late  Benedictine  abbey,  18  miles  N.W. 
of  Strafburg.  Long.  7.  33.  E.  Lat.  48.  38.  N. 

MARPACH,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  fttuate  on  the  Neckar,  eight  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stut- 
gard,  and  30  E.N.E.  of  Wildbad.  Long.  9.  7.  E.  Lat. 
48.  51.  N. 

MAR-FOREST,  a  diftrict  in  Aberdeenffiire,  confiding  of 
vaft  woodland  mountains,  which  occupy  the  weftern  angle 
of  the  country.  The  river  Dee  rifes  among  thefe  moun¬ 
tains. 

MARSfCO  NUOVQ,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citeriore,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee  ;  feated  on  the  foot  of  the 
•Apennines,  near  the  river  Agri,  73  miles  S.E.  of  Naples. 
Long.  15.  49.  E.  Lat.  40.  28.  N. 

MARSILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Marne,  10  miles  S.  of  Suzanne. 

MARSTRAND,  a  rocky  ifland  of  Sweden,  in  the  Cate- 
gate,  lying  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gotha.  It  is  two 
miles  in  circumference  5  and,  on  account  of  its  ftrength,  is 


called  the  Gibraltar  of  Sweden.  The  town,  which  lies  on 
the  E.  fide,  contains  about  1200  inhabitants ;  and  the  harbour 
is  fecure  and  commodious,  but  of  difficult  entrance.  Since  the 
peace  of  1783,  its  trade  has  declined ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
fubfift  chiefly  by  the  herring  fiffiery,  by  the  number  of  fiiips 
which  in  bad  weather  take  refuge  in  the  harbour,  and  by  a 
contraband  trade.  It  is  23  miles  N.W.  of  Golheborg, 
Long.  11.  30.  E.  Lat.  57.  50.  N. 

MARTA,  a  town  in  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
and  duchy  of  Caflro;  feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
called  alfo  Bolfena,  35  miles  N,  of  Rome.  Long.  12.  40.  E. 
Lat.  42.  26.  N. 

MARTAGO.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  10  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

MARTEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lot, 
feated  near  the  Dordogne,  18  miles  E.  of  Sarlat.  Long.  1. 
44.  E.  *  Lat.  44.  51.  N. 

MARTHALEN,  a  confiderable  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Kyburg,  fubjeit  to  Zurich.  It  is 
feated  near  the  Rhine,  fix  miles  S.  of  Scatfhaulen. 

MARTIGAO,  a  town  of  Portugual,  in  the  Beira,  2a 
miles  N.E.  of  Coimbra. 

MARTIGNANA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  marquifate 
of  Saluzzo,  feated  near  the  Po,  five  miles  W.  of  Saluzzo. 

MAR.TIGNI,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  the  feat  of  a  go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  Valais.  It  is  11  miles  W.  of  Sion,  and 
38  E.  of  Geneva.  Long.  71-  E.  Lat.  46.  5.  N. 

MARTORANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Cite¬ 
riore,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee,  eight  miles  from  the  fea,  and  15 
S.  of  Cofenza.  Long.  16.  20.  E.  Lat.  39.  6.  N. 

MARTOREL,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Catalonia,  feated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Noya  and  Lobragal,  18  miles  N.W. 
of  Barcelona.  Long.  1.  56.  E.  Lat.  41.  36.  N. 

MARTOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  with  a  for- 
trefs  on  a  rock,  eight  miles  S.  of  Anduxar. 

MARU,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Choralan,  celebrated  for  its 
fall-works,  ijo  miles  E.N.E,  of  Mefched,  and  J90  N.N.E, 
of  Herat. 

MARVAO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  feven  miles 
S.E.  of  Valen^a  de  Alcantara.  Long.  6.  14.  W.  Lat.  44, 

33-  N.  „ 

MARVEJOLS,  a  commercial  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Lozere,  feated  in  a  valley,  on  the  river  Colange, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Mende,  and  300  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  2. 
23.  E.  Lat.  44.  36.  N. 

MARVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meufe,  feated  on  the  Offiein,  three  miles  N.  of  Jametz. 

MARY’s  RIVER,  St.  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Georgia.  It  is  navigable  for  veifels  of  confiderable  burthen  for 
ninety  miles  ;  and  its  banks  afford  immenfe  quantities  of  fine 
timber  luited  to  the  Weft-India  markets.  It  forms  a  part  of 
the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  States,-  and  enters  Ame¬ 
lia  Sound,  in  lat.  30.  44.  N. 

MARY'S  STRAIT,  St.  a  ftrait  in  North  America,  which 
forms  the  communication  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron.  It  is  about  40  miles  long  ;  and  at  the  upper  end  is 
a  rapid  fall,  which,  when  conducted  by  careful  pilots,  may 
be  defcended  without  danger. 

MARZA  SIROCCO,  a  gulf  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifle 
of  Malta.  The  Turks  landed  here  in  1565,  when  they  went 
to  befiege  Valetta  ;  for  which  reafon  the  grand  mafter  ordered 
three  forts  to  be  built,  two  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and 
one  on  the  point  of  land  that  advances  into  the  middle  of  it. 

MARZILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Na¬ 
varre,  feated  near  the  river  Avragon,  30  miles  S.  of  Pampe- 
luna. 

MASBATE,  one  of  the  Philippine  Ill  anas,  almoft  in  the 
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centre-of  the  reft.  It  is  75  miles  in  circumference,  and -the 
natives  are  tributary  to  the  Spaniards.  Loner.  12a.  2<r.  E. 
Lat.  ri.  36.  N. 

MASBROUGH,  a  village  in  Yorkftiire,  on  the  river  Don, 
adjoining  the  bridge  of  Rotherham.  Here  are  confiderable 
iron  works,  where  all  forts  of  hammered  and  caft-iron  goods 
are  made,  from  the  molt  trifling  article  to  a  large  cannon,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  exported. 

MASCATE,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of 
Oman.  It  has  a  caltle  on  a  rock,  and  is  very  ltrong  both 
by  nature  and  art,  though  the  buildings  ' are  mean.  It  was 
fortified,  in  i6«,o,  by  the  Portuguele  ;  but  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Arabs,  who  put  all  the  garrifon  to  the  fword,  except 
18,  who  turned  Mahometans.  The  cathedral,  built  by  the 
Portuguefe,  is  now  the  king’s  palace.  There  are  neither 
trees,  lhrubs,  »or  grafs,  to  be  feen  on  the  fea-coaft  near  it, 
and  only  a  few  date- trees  in  a  valley  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
though  they  have  all  things  in  plenty.  The  weather  is  fo  hot 
from  May  to  September,  that  no  people  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
ftreets  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  bazars  or  market  places  are  covered  with  the  leaves  of 
date-trees,  laid  on  beams  which  reach  from  the  houfe  tops  on 
one  fide  tothofe  on  the  other.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is 
Mahometanilm,  and  yet,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Turks, 
they  fuffer  any  one  to  go  into  their  mofques.  The  products  of 
the  country  are  horfes,  dates,  fine  brimftone,  coffee,  and 
ruinofs,  a  root  that  dyes  red.  Mafcate  is  feated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  fmall  bay,  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  68  miles  S.E.  of  Oman. 
Long.  57.  26.  E.  Lat.  24.  o.  N. 

MAS-D’ASIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Arriege,  with  a  late  rich  Benediftine  abbey  ;  feated  on  the 
rivulet  Rife,  eight  mites  S.W.  of  Pamiers. 

MASHANGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
province  of  Cabul,  fituate  on  the  Seward,  48  miles  N.  of 
Attock,  and  130  E.S.E.  of  Cabul.  Long.  71.  7.  E.  Lat. 
33  54-  N. 

MASKELYNE’S  ISLES,  a  group  of  fmall  beautiful 
iflands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  oft  the  S.E.  point 
of  Malicollo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

MASON  (William),  an  eminent  poet  anddiftingve  fired  fcho- 
Hr,  waft  born  at  Hull,  where  his  father  polfelfed  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Trinity.  Where  he  received  his  lchool  education  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  At  the  proper  time  he  was  admitted  into 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  and  M.  A.  and  in  1747  he  obtained  afellowfhip  inPem- 
brokc-hal’.  It  was.  there  that  he  contratfed  an  intimate 
friendftiip  with  Gray  the  poet,  and  with  Mr.  Hurd,  now 
Eilhop  of  Worcefter.  When  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen 
died,  Mr.  Mafon  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  editor  of 
his  works  and  guardian  of  his  fame  ;  and  upon  the  promotion 
of  the  latter  to  the  fee  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  he  cx- 
prefled  his  latisfaftion  in  fome  beautiful  verfes. 

In  1754  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  patronifed 
by  the  then  Farl  of  Holdernels,  who  obtained  for  hirn  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  prelented  him  with 
the  valuable  reblory  of  Alton  in  Yorkftiire.  He  was  fome 
time  afterwards  made  precentor  of  York  Cathedral,  when  he 
publiftied  a  fmall  volume  of  church  mufic,  which  has  alter¬ 
nately  met  with  oppofition  and  applaufe.  In  our  opinion 
fome  of  his  anthems  are  unrivalled. 

It  was  natural  for  the  precentor  of  a  cathedral  church,  who 
was  likewise  a  poet,  to  turn  his  attention  to  facred  mufic  •,  and 
Mafon  had  been  a  poet  from  his  early  years.  His  Elfrida 
and  C 'araciacus,  two  tragedies  on  the  Grecian  model,  were 
both  publiftied  before  the  year  1757.  Thefe  two  dramas,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hurd,  do  honour  to  modern  poetry,  and 
are,  according  to  hipi,  a  lbfficiynt  proof  of  the  propriety  of  re¬ 


viving  the  chorus  on  the  Britiffi  ftage.  In  this  fentiment  few 
critics,  we  believe,  will  agree  with  his  lordfhip  ;  but  the  trage¬ 
dies  have  certainly  great  merit,  and  tranfeepd  perhaps  every 
poem  of  the  fame  caft  in  our  own  or  any  other  modern  tongue. 
In  the  firft,  the  language  is  elegant  and  fweet ;  in  the  latter,  it 
is  daring  and  lublime.  The  author  himfelf  always  confidered 
the  former  as  the  moll  perfeift ;  and  Johnfon,  whofe  critical 
judgment  will  not  be  rafhly  queftioned,  feems  to  have  been  of 
the  fame  opinion. 

Befides  his  two  tragedies,  Mr.  Mafon  pwblilhed  many  other 
poems.  His  Englifti  Garden  is  univerfally  read  and  admired, 
being  unqueftionably  the  fineft  poem  of  the  kind  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  fince  the  days  of  Thomfon ;  though  fome  have  a f- 
fedled  to  confider  it  as  treating  the  fubjedt  rather  with  pro- 
feffional  flail  than  with  poetical  genius.  That  there  are  in  it 
a  few  prolaic  expreffions  we  fhall  not  controvert ;  for  fuch 
feem  infeparable  from  didadlic  poetry  :  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
where  fhall  we  find  its  equal  ?  His  elegies,  particularly  that 
on  the  death  offfiis  wife,  and  that  on  the  demife  of  Lady 
Coventry,  have  bpen  generally  read  and  extolled,  though  not 
more  than  they  deferve,  as  fuperior  in  claffical  elegance  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  Englifti  tongue,  and  expreffing  a 
manlinefs  and  tendernefs  of  the  pathetic,  rarely  found  in  the 
molt  polilhed  elegies  of  Roman  writers.  The  fplendor  of 
genius,  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  confpicuous  in  his  dramas, 
are  equally  difplayed  in  his  .character  as  a  lyric  writer. 
His  quarry  was  bold  and  impetuous,  and  he  never  fwept 
the  ground  with  an  ignominious  flight.  In  his  Sappho  and 
Thaon  he  has  happily  imitated  the  ityle  of  Dryden  and  Me- 
taftafio  ;  and  at  his  death  he  was  employed  on  a  poem  in 
which  he  propofed  to  meafurehis  ftrength  with  Dryden. 

It  is  laid,  we  know  not  how  truly,  that  this  ingenious 
man  was  the  inventor  of  the  falhionable  inftrument  the  Piano¬ 
forte. 

Poetry  and  mufic,  and  the  duties  of  his  officeJv  might  be 
ftippoled  to  have  employed  all  his  time ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  caught  the  alarm  which  in  1769  was  fpread  over  the  na¬ 
tion  by  the  expulfion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  immediately  enrolled  himlelf  among  the  fupporters 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Being  leagued  with  the  oppofition,  he  joined  in  fome  vio¬ 
lent  clamours  fora  parliamentary  reform.  In  the  year  1779, 
when  the  city  of  London,  and  fome  other  commercial  towns, 
agreed  to  prefen t  their  petition  to  parliament  for  a  more  eco¬ 
nomical  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  a  more  equal  re- 
prefentntion  of  the  people,  Mr.  Mafon  came  forward,  and 
took  an  a&ive  part  in  promoting  thefe  defigns,  as  one  who 
was  convinced  of  their  importance  and  ndeeffity.  Yet  he 
fhewed,  by  his  fubfequent  conduit,  that  however  earneftly  he 
might  with  for  what  he  doubtlefs  confidered  as  an  expedient 
reform  in  the  commons-houfe  of  Parliament,  he  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  Britifh  conftitution.  He  was  indeed  a  whig  ; 
but  he  was  a  whig  of  the  old  fchool.  In  the  beginning  of 
1794,  when  the  reformers  had  betrayed  the  principles  of 
French  democrats,  he  deferted  them,  and  ranged  himfelf 
under  the  banners  of  the  fervants  of  the  crown  ;  and  for  this 
conduct,  which  was  certainly  confident,  he  has  been  plenti¬ 
fully  traduced  by  our  Jacobin  journalifts  as  an  alarmift,  who 
not  only  deferted  his  old  friends,  but  aferibed  to  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  guilt  and  political  depravity. 

The  death  of  this  great  and  good  man,  which  happened  in 
April  1797,  was  occafioncd  neither  by  age  nor  by  inveterate 
diieafe.  As  fie  was  ftepping  into  his  chariot,  his  foot  Hipped, 
and  his  (bin  grazed  againft  the  fteo.  This  accident  had  taken 
place  leveral  days  before  he  paid. the  proper  attention  toil  ; 
and  on  April  the  3d  a  mortification  enfued,  which  in  the 
fpace  of  48  hoursi  put  a  period  to  his  lilt. 
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That  he  was  a  fcholar  and  a  poet  of  high  eminence  13  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  ;  and  we  are  allured,  that  his  pod: hu¬ 
mous  works,  when  publifhed,  will  not  detract  from  his  firing 
fame.  In  private  life,  though  he  affefted  perhaps  too 
much  the  faftidious  manners  of  Mr.  Gray,  whofe  genius  he 
eftimated  with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  amounting  al molt  to 
idolatry,  his  character  was  diftinguifhed  by  philanthropy  and 
the  mod  fervid  friendfhips ;  and  he  may  be  coniidered  as  a 
man  who  merits  to  be  ranked  with  the  ableft  fupporters  of 
Britifh  liberty  and  Britilh  morals. 

MAS O VI A,  a  province  of  Poland,  containing  the  two 
palatinates  of  Czer.lk,  or  Mafovia  Proper,  and  Polotfk.  By 
the  lad  difmemberment  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  annexed  to  the 
territories  of  Pruflia.  Warfaw  is  the  chief  city. 

MASSA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Siennefe,  with  a  bilFop’s 
fee  ;  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  fea,  25  miles  S.W.  of 
Sienna.  Long.  10.  48.  E.  Lat.  42.  40.  N. 

M ASS ACHUSETS  BAY,  a  bay  or  North  America, 
which  l'preads  eaftward  of  Bolton,  and  is  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  fouth. 
It  is  fo  named,  as  well  as  the  whole  l'tatc  of  Maftachufets, 
from  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  fame  name,  that  formerly 
lived  round  this  bay. 

MASSAFRA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  d'Otran- 
to,  with  a  bithop’s  fee  ;  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appen- 
nines,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tarento.  Long.  17.  20.  E.  Lat. 
40.  50.  N. 

MASSERANO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  a  fmall 
principality  of  the  fame  name,  held  by  its  prince  as  a  fief  of 
the  church.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  40  miles  N.E.  of 
Turin.  Long.  8.  14.  E.  Lat.  45.38.  N. 

MASSEUBE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gers,  14  miles  fouth  of  Auch.  Long.  o.  28.  E.  Lat.  43. 
*5-  N. 

MASTICO,  or  Capo  Mastico,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  fide 
Scio,  one  of  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago. 

MASUAH,  a  town  of  Abyffinia,  fituate  on  an  ifland  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  houles,  in  general,  are  built 
of  poles  and  bent  grafs,  as  in  the  towns  in  Arabia ;  and  a  few 
are  of  ftone,  fome  of  them  two  dories  high.  Long.  39.  36.  E. 
Lat.  15.  35.  N. 

MATAGORDA,  a  fortrefs  of  Spain,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 

MATALA,  a  town  and  cape  of  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Candia,  30  miles  S.  of  Candia.  Long.  24.  58.  E.  Lat.  34. 
46.  N. 

MATALONA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terri  dl  Lavoro, 
eight  miles  N.W,  of  Capua,  and  19  W.  by  S.  of  Benevento. 
Long.  14.  14.  E.  Lat.  41.  12.  N. 

MATCOWITZ,  a  ftrong  town  of  LTpper  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Scepus,  feated  on  a  mountain,  185  miles  N.E. 
of  Prefburgh. 

MATELICA,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona,  15  miles  S.  of  Jefi. 

MATTHEW,  St.  an  ifland  of  Africa,  420  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Cape  Palmas  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  It  was  planted  by 
the  Portuguefe,  but  is  now  deferted.  Long.  6.  10.  W. 
Lat.  i.  24.  S. 

Matthew,  St.  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Long. 
123.  51.  E  Lat.  52.  3.  S. 

MATTSEE,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  archbifhopric  of 
Saltzburg,  12  miles  N.  of  Saltzburg.  Long.  13.  3.  E. 
Lat.  47  50.  N. 

MATUMAY,  a  fea-port  in  the  ifland  of  Jefo,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name,  tributary  to  Japan.  Lon°\  138. 
55.  E.  Lat.  42.  o.  N. 

MATURA,  ‘a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  province 


of  Agra,  22  miles  N.E,  of  Agra,  and  70  S.S.E.  of  Delhi, 
Long.  78.  4 1.  E.  iat.27.  11.N. 

MAUBAL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  country 
of  Candahar,  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Candahar. 

M/VULDAH,  a  city  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  Bengal, 
fituate  on  a  river  that  communicates  with  the  Ganges.  It 
arofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  Gour,  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  is  a  place  of  trade,  particularly  in  filk,  190  miles  N.  of 
Calcutta.  Long.  88.  28.  E.  Lat.  25.  10.  N. 

MAULEON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  fituate  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Pau,  and  40  S.E.  of  Dax.  Long.  o.  31.  W. 
Lat.  43.10.  N. 

Mauleon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vendee, 
with  a  late  famous  Auguftine  abbey.  It  is  feated  near  the 
river  Oint,  52  miles  N.E.  of  Rochelle,  and  52  N.W.  of 
Poitiers.  Long.  o.  36.  W.  Lat.  46.  54.  N. 

MAURA,  St.  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Albania,  15  miles  N.E.  of  the  ifland  of  Cephalonin.. 
Long.  20.  46.  E.  Lat.  39.  2.  N, 

MAURE,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre  and  Loire,  17  miles  S.  of  Tours,  and  148  S.W.  of  . 
Paris.  Long.  o.  42.  E.  Lat.  47.  9.  N. 

MAURIAC,  a  trading  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Cantal,  famous  for  excellent  horfes.  It  is  feated  near  the 
Dordogne,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Tulles.  Long.  2.  16.  E.  Lat. 
45.  15.  N.  •’ 

MAURICE,  St.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Valais, 
fituate  on  the  Rhone,  between  two  high  mountains,  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Martigny.  It  guards  the  entrance  into  the  Lower, 
Valais. 

MAURIENNE,  a  valley  of  Savoy,  50  miles  in  length, 
extending  to  Mount  Cenis,  which  feparates  it  from  Piedmont. 

St.  John  is  the  capital  town. 

MAXEN,  a  town  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  celebrated 
for  a  victory  obtained  by  the  Auftrians,  commanded  by  Count 
Daun,  over  the  Pruffians,  in^-1759,  w^en  20,000  Pruffians 
furrendered  prifoners  of -war.  It  is  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Pirna, 
and  10  S.  of  Drefden. 

MAXIMIN,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of, 
Var.  Before  the  revolution,  here  was  a  convent  for  Domi¬ 
nicans,  who  pretended  to  preferve  in  it  the  body  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  which  brought  them  great  riches  by  the  refort  of 
fuperftitious  vifitors.  It  is  feated  on  the  Argens,  20  miles  N. 
of  Toulon.  Long.  5.  57.  E.  Lat.  43.  30.  M. 

MAY,  or  Mayo,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  17 
miles  in  circumference.  The  N.E.  end  is  extremely  low, 
and  the  land  rifes  gradually  till  it  arrives  at  a  volcanic  moun¬ 
tain,  to  the  S.W.  of  which  is  irregular  ground,  foon  followed 
by  a  high  diforderly  peak,  much  more  lofty  than  the  volcanic 
cone.  The  foil  in  general  is  very  barren,  and  water  fcarce  5 
but  there  are  plenty  of  beeves,  goats,  and  aff'es  5  asalfofome 
corn,  yams,  potatoes,  plantains,  figs,  and  water-melons.  The 
chief  commodity  is  fait,  with  which  many  Englifti  fhips  are 
freighted  in  the  fummer  time.  Pinofa  is  the  principal  town, 
and  has  two  churches.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  who 
fpeak  the  Portuguefe  language,  and  many  of  them  go  naked. 
Long.  23.  5.  W.  Lat.  15.  io.’N. 

May,  Cape,  a  cape  of  North  America,  on  the  North 
fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  Long.  75.  4.  W.  Lat, 

39.  °.  N. 

MAYAMBA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango,  capital 
of  a  diftriCt  of  the  fame  name.  Long.  13.  6.  E.  Lat.  3, 

20.  S. 

MAYENCE.  See  Mentz. 

MAYENNE.  See  Maine. 

MAYORGA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftramadura,  near 
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the  Atlantic,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Leria,  and  51  N.  of  Lifbon. 
Long,  97.  W.  Lat.  39.  3,3.  N. 

MAZANDERAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  on  the  weft  by  Ghilan,  on  the 
fouth  by  Irac  Agemi,  and  ®n  the  eaft  by  Altrabad.  Ferabad 
is  the  capital. 

MEACO,  or  Kto,  a  city  of  the  ifland  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital.  It  is  the  great  maga¬ 
zine  of  all  the  marmfadtures  ia  Japan,  and  the  principal 
place  for  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  laid  to  be  600,000. 
Long.  134.  25.  E.  Lat, 35.  30.  N. 

MEADIA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  bannat  of  Temelwar, 
feated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Danube,  15  milo6  eaft  of  Bel¬ 
grade.  It  was  dil'mantled  by  the  Turks  in  1738.  Lone.  12 
o.  E.  Lat.  45.  o.  N. 

MEAO,  a  lmall  ifland,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  a  good  harbour.  Long.  127.  5.  E.  Lat.  r.  12.  N. 

.  MEASURES  (Encycl.).  The  following  is  an  account  of 
the  prefent  French  weights  and  meafures: 


Millimetre 

Centimetre 

Decimetre 

Metre 

Decametre 

Hecatometre 

Chiliometre 

Myriometre 

A  decametre  is , 
A  hecatometre 
A  chiliometre 
A  myriometre 


Meafures  of  capacity. 

Millilitre  - 

Centilitre  ... 

Decilitre  - 
Litre  - 
Decalitre  - 
Hecatolitre  - 

Chiliolitre 
Myriolitre  - 

A  litre  is  nearly  2±  wine-pints. 

14  decilitres  are  nearly  3  wine-pints. 

A  chiliolitre  is  1  tun,  12.75  wine-gallons. 


>gth. 

Englijh  inches. 

- 

- 

•°3937 

• 

• 

•39370 

" 

3-93 7°3 

" 

" 

39*37023 

393*70226 

-  v 

3937.02260 

• 

39370.22601 

- 

3937' 

02.26014 

M. 

f.  r. 

Ft.  In. 

■  0 

0  10 

2  9.7 

0 

0  109 

1  1 

0 

4  213 

1  10.2 

6 

1  156 

0  6 

miles. 

Cubic  inch.  E. 
.06102 
.61024 
6.10244 
■  61.02443 

610.24429 
6102.44288 
61024.42878 
610244.28778 


Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

Decagramme 

Hecatogramme 

Chiliogramme 

Myriogramme 


W eights. 


E.  grains. 
.0154 
•rvM 

I-S444 

15.4440 

154-4402 
I544-4°2J 
1 5444-0234 
1 .54440-234*l 


A  decagramme  is  6  dwts.  10.44  gr-  tr*  i  dr.  ins. 

gr.  4.44  apoth. ;  or  5.65  dr.  avoird. 

A  hecatogramme  is  3  oz.  8.5  dr.  av. 

A  chiliogramme  is  2  lbs.  3  oz.  5  dr.  av. 

A  myriogramme  is  22  lbs.  1.15  oz.  av. 

too  myriogrammes  are  1  ton  wanting  32.8  lbs. 

Agrarian  meafures. 

Are,  i  fquare  decametre,  -  3  95  perch**. 

Hecatare,  -  2  acres,  :  rood,  30.1  perch*;, 

V  oi,  X, 


For  Tirc-U'ood. 

Decifire,  TE  ftere,  -  -  3.5515  cub.  f.  E. 

Store,  1  cubic  metre,  -  3  5.3150  cub.  f. 

MECAN,  a  large  river,  which  rifes  in  Thibet,  and  flowin 
S.E.  thiough  Laos  and  Cambodia,  falls  by  two  mountains  int 
the  China  fca,  forming  an  ifland  below  the  city  of  Cambodia, 
which  here  gives  name  to  the  eaftern  branch. 

MECIIADEB,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of 
lemen,  72  miles  S.  of  Sanaa.  Long.  44.  15.  E.*  Lat.  14. 

7*  -N. 

MECHLIN,  a  city  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  capital 
of  a  diltribl  oi  the  fame  name,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee.  It 
confifts  of  leveral  fmall  iflands  made  by  artificial  canals,  over 
which  are  a  great  many  bridges  ;  and  its  cathedral  is  a  fuperb 
ftrudture,  with  a  very  high  fteeple.  Here  is  a  great  foundery 
for  ordnance  of  all  kinds;  and  it  is  famous  for  fine  lace,  and 
a  tort  of  beer,  which  is  lent  into  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  territory  ot  this  town  is  a  loidfhip,  which  comprehends 
two  lmall  diftrnfts  containing  nine  towns  of  little  confcqucnce, 
and  fome  villages.  It  fubmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  1706,  and  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  but  reftored 
in  1748.  In  1792  the  French  again  took  it,  evacuated  it 
the  next  year,  and  re-entered  it  in  1794.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Dender,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Brufiels,  and  15  S.E.  of  Antwerp. 
Long.  4.  34.  E.  Lat.  51.  2.  N.  1  ’ 

MECHOACHAN,  or  Valladolid,  a  confiderable  town 
©f  New  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Mechoachan,  with 
a  bilhop  s  lee.  It  is  feated  near  a  great  lake,  no  miles  W.  of 
Mexico.  Long.  102.  28.  W.  Lat.  20.  5.  N. 

MECKENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Cologne,  fituate  on  the  Erfft,  leven  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Bonn,  and  18.  S.  of  Cologne.  Long.  6.  43.  E.  Lat.  ciA 
40.  N.  3 

MECKLEY,  a  province  of  Alia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Aflam,  on  the  E.  by  China,  on  the  W.  by  Bengal,  and  on  the 
S.  by  Rothaan  and  Btfrmah,  to  which  laft  it  is  fiubjebt. 

MECRAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Segeftan  and  Candahar,  on  the  E.  by  Hindooftan,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Indian  Ocean^  and  on  the  W.  by  Kerman.  The 
louthern  part  is  dryland  little  more  than  a  defert ;  the 
northern  is  lefs  fo;  but  animals  are  rare,  and  the  foil  far 
from  fertile. 

MECRINEIOS,  a  (own  of  Portugal,  in  Tra  los  Montes, 
15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Torre  de  Moncove,  and  24  S.E.  of  Mi- 
rcmdela.  Long.  6.  3.  \V.  Lat.  41.  8.  N. 

MEDEBACH,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  32  miles  W.  of  CafTel. 
Long.  10.  i.E.  Lat.  51.  4.  N. 

MEDELIN,  a  town  ot  Spain,  in  Eftramadura,  remarkable 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  Fernando  Cortes.  It  is  feated  in 
a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Guadiana,  22  miles  E.  of  Merida. 
Long.  5.  38.  W.  Lat.  38.  41.  N. 

MEDEEPADIA,  a  maritime  province  of  Sweden,  in  Nor¬ 
land,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  is  full  of  mountains  and 
forefts.  Sundlwall  is  thecapital.  * 

MEDEMBIJCK,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
North  Holland,  feated  on  the  Ztiider-Zee,  with  a  oood  har¬ 
bour.  It  is  nine  miles  N.  of  Hoop,  and  22  N.E.  of  Am* 
Iterdam.  Long.  5.0.  E.  Lat.  52.  47.  N. 

MEDICINE  (Encycl. f  Ihere  is  no  art  or  fcience  in 
which  a  greater  degree  of  penetration  and  of  accuracy  appears 
robe  required  than  in  medicine  ;  for,  involved  in  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  as  it  mull,  in  general,  be,  its  pollefiors  ought,  in 
order  to  combat  them,  to  poifefs  no  fmall  lhare  of  capacity 
and  difeernraent.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  reafon  that  where  the 
profeffions  have  been  leparate,  phyfic  has  been  generally 
efteemed  more  refpc£table  than  furgery  :  although,  In  point 
•t  utility,  it  mayjulily  be  doubted  whether  a  preference  may 
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not  be  due  to  furgery.  The  almoft  inextricable  obfcurity  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  animal  funftions,  and  the  operations 
of  medicines,  are  at  prefent  involved,  are  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  as  the  ignorant  and  impatient  are,  in  general, 
more  difpofed  to  commit  themfelves  to  the  care  of  pretenders, 
who  do  not  deferve  the  name  even  of  empirics,  than  to  be 
contented  with  the  moderate  degree  of  relief  that  can  be  pro- 
mifed  them  by  the  honourable  practitioner ;  who,  from  the 
fuppofed  depth  and  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  nature  and 
its  laws  in  general,  has  been  denominated  a  phyfician  ; — an 
appellation  once  as  ufual  in  France  and  Germany  as  it  is  ftil! 
in  England. 

Whether  any  great  advances  will  ever  be  made  in  ren¬ 
dering  the  animal  procefies  as  intelligible  as  thofe  of  inanimate 
nature,  is  very  much  to  be  doubted ;  and  indeed,  to  judge 
from  general  inferences,  can  fcarcely  ever  be  hoped  :  although 
the  rapid  advances  which  have  been  made  within  our  recol- 
lefilion,  and  which  are  daily  making,  in  many  kindred  fciences, 
render  it  hazardous  to  pronounce  an  abfolute  negative.  Hi¬ 
therto  very  little  progrefs  can  be  faid  to  have  been  made  in  the 
immediate  fubjeCts  of  medical  (peculation  ;  and  the  grand 
advantage  of  modern  pra&ice  appears  to  confift  in  a  partial 
return  to  nature  and  (implicity.  It  is  no  longer  the  fafhion 
to  irritate  every  wound  by  hot  and  ffimulatjng  balfams,  nor 
to  deprive  it  of  the  protection  and  affiftance  of  the  blood 
which  coagulates  round  it :  a  fever  is  not  oppreffed  with  a 
miliary  eruption,  nor  the  fmall-pox  made  confluent,  by  a 
forced  accumulation  of  heat ;  and  the  natural  inclination  for 
cold  liquids  has  been- followed  with  the  moft  falutary  effeCts  : 
a  patient  in  a  dropfy  is  not  tormented  with  hunger  and  third: 
to  produce  the  temporary  relief  of  a  fymptom  ;  and  the  flip- 
port  of  the  whole  fyftem  is  not  prodigally  wafted  by  unne- 
ceflfary  venefeCtion.  But  all  this  has  required  time  for  its 
attainment ;  however  natural  and  eafy  it  might  have  feemed 
to  compare  at  leaft  thole  cafes  in  which  nature  had  been  un¬ 
interrupted  and  fuccefsful,  with  others  where  art  had  been 
mifchievonfly  aCtive. 

It  may  be  enquired,  then,  how  far  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  phyficians,  fo  much  extolled  by  medical  writers  of  no 
ancient  date,  really  deferve  their  commendations:  and  if  a 
man  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  their 
contents  would  be  candid  enough  to  diveft  himfelf  of  par¬ 
tiality  for  his  purfuits,  he  would  be  obliged  to  confefs,  that 
he  would  in  no  cafe  think  himlelf  juftified  in  following  in  his 
practice  an  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates,  unfupported  by  modern 
experience,  if  it  came  in  competition  with  a  tingle  obfervation 
of  a  country  apothecary,  publifhed  in  any  medical  journal  of 
the  prefent  century.  This  being  granted,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  on  what  ground  the  moft  prejudiced  can  maintain 
the  propriety  of  a  man’s  fpending  a  confiderable  portion  of 
his  time  in  endeavouring  to  deduce  practical  information  from 
iources  fo  precarious.  That  the  form  of  examining  candidates 
for  medical  honours  in  the  ancient  medical  writers  ftiould  be 
retained,  is  exceedingly  ne  cell  ary  for  the  lupport  of  the  good 
education  and  literary  refpe&ability  of  the  profeflion.  And 
it  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  that  pathological  ftudies  may  be  af- 
fifted,  and,  perhaps,  hints  for  experiments  may  often  be  de¬ 
rived  from  their  works  ;  but  for  every  Angle  faCt  of  practical 
importance  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  probable 
that  ten  were  difcovered  in  the  laft  century,  and  twenty  in 
the  prefent :  and  yet,  for  the  mortification  of  human  vanity, 
it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the-  average  period  of  human  life 
does  not  appear  to  be  perceptibly  longer  now  than  at  the  time 
of  the  oldeft  calculations.  In  phyfiology,  the  diicovery  of  the 
nature  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  the  change  which 
this  fluid  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  of  the  procels  of  its  coagu¬ 
lation,  of  the  caufe  of  the  pleuritic  coat,  of  the  exiftence  and 


functions  of  the  abforbents,  of  the  nature  of  the  placenta  j  the 
explofi*n  of  the  notion  of  the  origin  of  animal  heat  from  fric¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  exaggerated  doCtrines  of  the  human  pathology ; 
all  thefe  improvements  are  of  fuch  vaft  magnitude,  that  it  is 
almoft  aftonifhing  that  they  have  not  produced  mere  con- 
fpicuous  effeCts  on  the  practical  treatment  of  all  poflible  dif- 
eafes.  Of  the  moft  powerful  articles  of  our  materia  medica, 
opium  and  cantharides  alone  were  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
antimony,  bark,  ipecacuan,  and  mercurials,  are  entirely  of 
modern  invention ;  and,  perhaps,  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  may,  in  time,  deferve  to  be  reckoned  amcng  the  moft 
efficacious,  when  its  highly  interefting  chemical  properties  and 
its  effeCt-  in  the  animal  economy  ilia.ll  have  been  more_ fully 
inveftigated.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  combat  with 
many  diieafes  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  it  is  Angular  enough, 
that  almoft  all  of  thefe  are  curable  with  tolerable  certainty, 
and  yet  fometimes  not  without  the  greateft  rillc.  The  fmall- 
pox,  although  in  great  meafure  deprived  of  its  terrors  by  the 
praCfice  of  inoculation,  is  ftiil  fo  formidable  a  diforder,  as  to 
create  a  doubt  whether  more  individuals  do  not  annually  die 
of  it  than  before  the  introduction  of  that  practice ;  and  a 
more  complete  protection  from  its  effeCts,  which  there  is 
every  reafon  to  hope  from  the  vaccine' contagion,  muff  (till  be 
reckoned  an  inyaluable  addition  to  the  expedients  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  public  health,  and  fuch  as  will  fairly  entitle 
the  man  who  firfi  introduced  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox, 
both  to  honorary  and  to  lubftantial  tokens  of  public  gratitude. 

Suppofing  a  preference  to  be  decidedly  granted  to  modern, 
beyond  ancient  medicine,  it  will  be  of  confequence  to  enquire 
into  what  countries  of  Europe  the  moft  rational  praftice  in 
general  prevails.  And  here,  without  being  accufed  of  par¬ 
tiality,  we  may  be  allowed  by  the  concurring  teftimony  of  the 
majority,  to  give  the  preference  to  Great  Britain,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  in  particular  to  that  of  the  metropolis  of  England. 
One  of  the  few  who  have  difputed  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Englifli  praCtice,  Dr.  Fifcher  of  Brunfwick,  begins  with  ac- 
cufing  his  countrymen  in  general  of  a  l’ervile  adoption  of 
foreign  innovations,  and  in  particular  of  the  medical  anglo- 
mania.  Undoubtedly  the  former  part  of  the  accufation  is 
well  founded,  and  it  is  with  reafon  that  he  afferts  that  they 
fpend  their  whole  time  in  amafting  materials,  without  taking 
fufficient  pains  to  methodife,  to  digeft,  and  to  appropriate 
them  ;  fo  that  where  this  is  the  cafe  we  cannot  expeCt  to  find 
a  high  degree  of  practical  perfection  :  and  the  truth  of  the 
fecond  part  of  the  charge  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  conftitute  a 
well-grounded  compliment  to  this  country;  for  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  are  fo  diligent  compilers,  are  ulually  in  the  habit 
of  giving  a  decided  preference  to  the  Engliih  praCtice  of 
phyfic,  this  is  by  no  means  the  flighted  recommendation  that 
can  be  produced  in  its  favour.  The  fpecific  objections  that  he 
makes  to  the  praCtice  in  London  are  principally  four  ;  that  it 
is  too  Ample,  too  inappropriate,  too  bold,  and  too  impatient  ; 
nor  will  our  phyficians  have  any  objection  to  confefiing  that 
thefe  characters  may,  in  companion  with  continental  medi¬ 
cine,  be  in  feme  degree  allowed  to  be  juft ;  and  efpecially  in 
that  limited  kind  of  praCtice  which  a  ftranger  can  fee  in  a 
few  months  in  an  holpital.  The  German  praCtice  would 
here,  on  the  contrary,  he  called  old  womanilh  and  fanciful ; 
their  inciding  medicines,  their  decoCtion  of  grafs-root,  their 
horrors  of  the  rheumatic  matter  contained  in  a  boiled  potatoe 
and  a  pork  chop,  and  of  the  inflammatory  and  antitraumatic 
powers  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  would  here  excite  a  fmile.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  German  phy¬ 
ficians  -compile  well,  the  Scotch  reafon  well,  and  the  Engliih 
defcribe  well,  and  that  the  liberal  and  diligent  ftudent  may 
derive  from  each  of  the  fchools  information  and  inftruCtion 
enough  to  repay  him  for  his  application. 
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MEDINA-SIDONIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalufia,  with  a  caftle,  36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gibraltar,  and 
ao  N.E.  of  Cadiz.  Long.  5.36.  E.  Lat.  36.  40.  N. 

MFDNIKI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of  Samo- 
gitia,  with  a  bifliop'S  fee  ;  feated  on  the  Warwitz,  40  miles 
E.  of  Mernel.  Long.  22.  49.  E.  Lat.  55.  42.  N. 

MEDLTA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  feated  in  a 
country  abounding  in  corn,  fruits,  and  flocks  of  fhecp, 
173  miles  S.W.  of  Algiers.  Long,  o-  1 3.  E.  Lat.  34. 
45.  N. 

MEDUSA  ( Encijc /.).  The  animal  now  known  among 
naturalifts  by  the  name  of  medufa,  was  called  by  the  ancients 
the  fen  nettle,  on  account  of  its  producing  a  feniation  on  the 
{kin  (imilar  to  that  which  is  excited  by  the  plant,  called 
a  nettle.  This  animal  was- peculiarly  called  the  Jen  nettle,  to 
diftinguilh  it  from  another  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  adheres 
to  rocks.  Linnaeus,  dclirous  of  avoiding  thcfe  compound  and 
equivocal  denominations,  alfigned  to  the  animal  the  name  of 
medufa :  there  is  no  obvious  reafon  for  this  preference,  except 
that,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  fortunate  to  find  a  name  which 
eliftinguifhes  the  given  objeft,  without  exciting  any  other 
4dea.  See  PI.  r,  Vol.  VI.  and  PI.  38  in  this  Supplement. 

The  medufa  lives  in  the  waves  of  the  fea,  and  fwims  with 
confiderable  fwiftnefs.  The  body  forms  a  fegment  of  a 
fphere,  (imilar  to  the  head  of  a  mufhroom.  Though  no 
inufcular  fibre  can  be  perceived,  it  poffcfles  the  faculty  of  con¬ 
tracting  and  dilating  itfelf  at  will,  either  in  parts,  or  in  the 
whole.  By  increalirig  or  diminifhing-  the  concavity  of  its 
upper  furface,  it  (trikes  the  water  with  lufficient  force  to  rife 
to  the  furface ;  its  own  weight  enables  it,  without  exertion, 
to  fink  to  the  bottom  :  and  when  defirous  of  making  an 
horizontal  progrels,  the  animal  (trikes  the  water  with  a  part 
of  its  edge,  and  thus  proceeds  with  a  rotatory  motion. 

Under  the  centre  of  the  plane  of  the  fegment  of  a  fphere 
Is  a  cylindrical  or  conical  excrelcence,  which  is  longer  or  (horter 
according  to  the  fpecies  of  the  animal,  reprelenting,  in  a 
manner,  the  (talk  of  the  mufiiroom,  luppofing  the  body  to 
reprefent  the  head  of  the  plant.  In  fome  kind  of  medulas 
this  excrefcence  is  terminated  by  a  large  opening,  which  is 
the  mouth  of  the  animal ;  but  that  which  is  here  deferibed 
has  no  mouth,  or,  to  fpeak  more  correCtly,  hundreds  of 
mouths. 

Although  this  fpecies  of  the  medufa  is  mod  common  on 
the  coaft  of  France,  it  has  not  been  accurately  deferibed  and 
delineated  till  the  prefent  time,  except  by  Reaumur.  At  the 
ebb  of  the  tide  they  are  left  in  large  quantities,  metionlefs, 
on  the  fand.  They  are  of  all  fizes,  from  about  four  fifths  of 
an  inch  to  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter ;  tranfparent,  with  a 
blueifh  reflection,  producing  an  agreeable  effieCt.  Their  fub- 
ftance  is  about  the  confittency  of  the  jelly  of  veal ;  and  when 
they  are  fufpended  for  a  fhort  time,  they  become  reduced 
almoft  to  nothing,  as  the  water,  which  fwells  out  their  pa¬ 
renchyma,  drops  out,  and  nothing  remains  but  their  thin  and 
fragile  membranes. 

The  delicacy  of  their  conformation  has  hitherto  prevented 
all  attempts  to  afeertain  their  interior  ftruCture  by  difleCtion. 
It  was  alfo  peculiarly  difficult  to  injeCt  them  with  fuccels. 
No  heated  lubftance,  fueh  as  melted  wax,  could  be  ufed, 
becaufe  it  would  parch  them  up  in  an  inftant.  Mercury,  by 
its  weight,  tore  all  their  velfels ;  and  liquids,  as  ink  and 
coloured  oil,  efcaped  at  the  minutelf  aperture.  At  length 
Cuvier  had  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed  in  difplaying  the  vaf- 
cular  fyftem  of  the  medufa,  and  even  to  preferve  the  injcCted 
animal  for  a  long  time  in  fpirits  of  wine,  by  the  ufe  of  a  very 
fluid  matter,  which  could  be  confolidated  at  pleafure,  without 
changing  its  temperature.  He  injeCIed  the  animal  with 
milk,  and,  the  moment  the  velfels  were  fufficiently  diltended. 


coagulated  the  milk,  by  pouring  on  a  quantity  of  very  ftrong 
vinegar. 

From  this  experiment,  the  following  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  : 

Under  the  excrefcence  above  mentioned  are  eight  leaves  of 
flefli,  of  confiderable  fize,  triangular,  and  indented  at  the 
edsres.  At  each  of  the  indentations  of  thefe  leaves  is  a  lmall 
hole,  which  is  only  vifible  when  the  animal  is  dilated  by  means 
of  the  injeCted  liquor.  Through  thefe  fmall  holes  the  moduli 
imbibes  the  portion  of  fluid  by  which  it  is  nourifhed.  Thefe 
fmall  orifices  give  birth  to  an  equal  number  of  minute  veflels, 
which,  after  uniting  to  the  number  of  two  or  t  hree,  terminate 
in  one  greater  velTel,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  each  leaf 
of  flefh. 

Thefe  eight  veflels  alfo  unite  themfelves,  two  by  two,  in 
four  large  trunks,  which  defeend  into  a  cavity,  the  only  one 
in  the  body,  and  which  may  be  denominated  either  the  heart 
or  the  ftomach. 

This  cavity  is  (ituated  in  the  bafe  of  the  cylindrical  ex¬ 
crefcence,  before  compared  to  the  (talk  of  the  muftuoom  : 
this  bafe,  inCreafing  in  fize,  extends  itfelf  between  four  pillars 
of  flefli,  which  terminate  in  the  body,  or  part  already  com¬ 
pared  to  the  head  of  the  mufliroom.  It  is  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  four  pillars  that  the  cavity  of  the  flomach  is  (ituated. 
The  interftices  of  the  pillars  would  be  fo  many  orifices  to  this 
cavity ;  but  they  are  clofed  by  a  thin  folded  membrane,  the 
ufe  of  which,  undoubtedly,  is  to  extend  itfelf  in  proportion  as 
the  ftomach  is  filled  :  however  this  may  be,  fixteen  veflels 
branch  out  from  the  ftomach,  which  direft  themfelves  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  circumference  of  the  body,  dividing  its  area 
into  fixteen  equal  partitions. 

Four  of  thefe  veflels  correfpond  with  the  four  pillars  of 
flefti ;  and  there  is,  on  the  internal  furface  of  each  pillar,  a 
groove  which  eftablifhes  a  direct  communication  between  the 
correfponding  veflels,  and  one  of  the  four  grand  veflels  of  the 
(talk.  The  remaining  twelve  are  diftributed  in  divifions  of 
three  in  the  interftices  of  thofe  four,  and  terminate  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  ftomach  which  are  clofed  by  the  folded  mem¬ 
branes. 

The  fixteen  veflels  in  the  body  all  communicate  with  each 
other  by  a  circular  veflel,  exa£tly  concentric  to  the  periphery 
of  the  animal. 

The  fpace,  or  fillet,  fituate  between  this  circular  veflel  and 
the  edge,  is  filled  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  fmall 
veflels,  which  form  a  commop  net-work,  exactly  relembling 
the  moft  beautiful  lace. 

On  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  circular  veflel,  that  is  to  lay, 
on  the  concave  of  the  body,  are  fixteen  veflels,  forming  a 
femicircle,  one  for  each  divifion  ;  they  communicate  with  the 
greater  veflel,  not  only  at  their  two  extremities,  but  alfo  by 
means  of  two  or  three  fhort  veflels,  which  go  directly  from 
the  one  to  the  other. 

Thefe  fixteen  femicircles  appear  to  fupply  with  nourifli- 
ment  thofe  parts  of  the  body  which  are  fituate  between  the 
circular  veflel  and  the  (talk  ;  but  this  fa£t  could  not  be  de- 
monftratively  afeertained,  as  the  injeftion  could  not  be  fuf¬ 
ficiently  proje£led. 

The  following  fa6ts  could,  however,  be  fafely  inferred  : — 

1.  That  the  nutritive  juices  reach  the  infide  bv  a  multitude 
of  fmall  apertures,  and  not  through  a  (ingle  mouth  :  this  is 
an  inftance  of  approximation  in  this  animal  to  the  vegetable 
fpecies  never  before  inftanced  by  the  naturalifts. 

2.  That  the  nutritive  juices  do  not  pafs  into  the  veflels  until 
they  have  been  depofited  in  the  great  interior  cavity :  this 
circumftance  reftores  the  medufa  to  the  order  of  animals. 

3.  That  the  veflels  which  conduct  thefe  juices  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  branch  out  immediately  from  this  great  cavity. 
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This  would  alfo  be  a  Angularity,  if  tliefe  v^ftels  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  real  arteries  ;  but  if  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  only 
elongations  of  the  inteftinal  cavity,  a  kind  of  ceeca,  then  the 
medufa  may,  in  this  refpeft,  be^clafled  between  the  ftar-filh 
and  the  polypus  ;  for  the  ftar-fifh  alfo  produces  ceeca  difpofed 
in  rays,  but  floating  in  the  cavity  of  the  body,  and-not  con- 
nefted  with  it  in  a  common  mats ;  and  in  the  polypus  the 
ftomach  produces  no  ccecum,  but  adheres  to  and  incorporates 
with  the  reft  of  the  animal. 

The  medufa,  uniting  in  itfelf  both  thefe  Angularities,  is  alfo 
Conne&ed  with  both  the  fpecies  to  which  it  appertains.  If 
thefe  inferences  are  correft,  Cuvier,  in  his  Elements  of 
iZoology,  and  Lamark,  in  the  tables  annexed  to  his  Lectures 
on  Helminthology,  have  rightly  placed  it  between  the  ftar-fith 
and  the  polypus.  In  that  cafe,  the  remarkable  charafteriftic 
of  this  animal  will  confift  only  in  the  multitude  of  its  little 
mouths. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interior  cavity  be  confidered  as 
a  heart,  and  the  vefiels  branching  from  it  as  arteries,  the  fmall 
vefiels  leading  to  it  muft  be  confidered  as  veins,  or  as  lymphatic 
velfels,  and  we  may  fay  that  the  fea  ferves  it  for  a  ftomach,  as 
the  earth  does  to  plants. 

But  the  former  is  the  more  reafonable  fuppofition,  con- 
Adering  that,  in  the  animal  fcale,  the  heart  dil'appears  much 
more  early  than  the  ftomach. 

This  medufa  has  no  nerves,  nor  any  particular  organs  of 
fenfation  ;  nor  could  Cuvier  difeover  any  organs  of  genera¬ 
tion,  or  by  what  particular  means  the  fpecies  was  multiplied. 
The  thin  folded  membranes  furrounding  the  ftomach,  in  the 
interftices  between  the  pillars  of  fleth,  may  be  confidered  as 
adapted  for  refpiration,  fmee  the  ambient  element  can  pervade 
their  fubftance  to  aft  on  the  nutritive  fluid. 

Such  is  the  refult  of  obfervations  hitherto  made  on  thus  ex¬ 
traordinary  animal,  whofe  Angularity  confiftsin  its  having  ap¬ 
parently  no  mouth,  but  nourifhing  itfelf  like  a  plant,  by 
means  of  ramified  fuckers,  and  in  the  circumftance  of  its  fto¬ 
mach  fulfilling  the  office  of  the  heart. 

MEDWI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Gothland,  called  the 
Swedifh  Spa,  on  account  of  its  waters,  which  arc  vitriolic  and 
fulphureous.  The  lodging-houfes  form  one  ftreet  of  uniform 
wooden  buildings  painted  red.  The  walks  and  rides  are  de¬ 
lightful,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Wetter.  It  is  three 
miles  from  Wadftena. 

MEDZIBOZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhinia,  feated  on  the  river  Bog,  20  miles  S.  of  Con- 
ftantinow. 

MEGEN,  a  town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  feated  on  the  Maefe, 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Nimeguen.  Long,  5.  26.  E.  Lat.  51. 
49.  N. 

MEGESVAR,  a  town  of  Tranfyl vania,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  remarkable  for  its  good  wines.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Koter.  Long.  25.  20.  E.  Lat.  46. 
5°.  N. 

MEGIERS,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  28  miles  N.  of 
Hermanftadt.  Long.  24.  41.  E.  Lat.  46.  53.  N. 

MEHRAN,  the  principal  of  the  channels  into  which 
the  river  Indus  divides  itfelf,  near  Tatta,  in  Hindooftan  Proper. 

MEHUN-SUR-YEVRE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Cher.  Here  are  ruins  of  a  caftle  built  by 
Charles  VII.  as  a  place  of  retirement  5  and  here  he  ftarved 
himtelf,  in  the  dread  of  being  poifoned  by  his  ton,  afterward 
Lewis  XI.  It  is  fe&ted  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  river  Yevre, 
to  miles  N.W.  of  Bourses,  and  lot  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  2. 
x  7.  E.  '  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

MEHUN-SUR- LOIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Loiret,  feated  on  the  Loire,  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Orleans.  Long.  j.  48.  E.  Lat.  47.  50.  N. 


MEILLERIE,  a  village  of  Savoy,  in  Chablais.  It  is 
feated  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  lake  of  Genera,  in  the  recefs  of 
a  fmall  bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  impending  mountains,  which 
in  tome  parts  are  gently  floping,  and  clothed  to  the  edg,e  of 
the  water  with  dark  forefts,  and  in  others  are  naked  and  per¬ 
pendicular.  Thefe  dark  and  gloomy  rocks  lie  S.W.  of  Clarens, 
which  place  and  Meillerie  are  both  interefting  feenes  in  the 
Lloifa  of  Roufleau. 

MEINAU,  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of  the  Bodmer  Sea, 
or  middle  lake  of  Conftance,  one  mile  in  circumference.  It 
belongs  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  produces 
excellent  wine,  which  forms  the  chief  revenue  of  the  com¬ 
mander.  It  is  five  miles  N.  of  Conftance. 

MEINUNGEN,  a  town  of  F’ranconia,  fituate  amid  moun¬ 
tains,  on  the  river  Werra,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Hilburg- 
haufen,  and  21  N.  of  Schweinfurt.  Long.  iq.  26.  E.  Lat. 
50.  36.  N. 

MEISSAU,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  14  miles. 
S.S.W.  of  Znaim,  and  34  N.W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  16. 
7.  E.  Lat.  48.  30,  -N. 

MEISSEN,  or  Misnia,  a  margravate  of  Germany,  in  the 
eleftorate  of  Saxony,  100  miles  long  and  80  broad  ;  bounded' 
on  the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  on  the  E.  by  Lufatia,  on 
the  S.  by  Bohemia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Thuringia.  It  is  a 
very  fine  country,  producing  corn,  wine,  metals,  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  life.  The  inhabitants  fpeak  the  pureft  lan¬ 
guage  in  Germany.  The  capital  is  Drefden. 

MEISSENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Deux  Fonts,  fituate  on  the  Gian,  28  miles  N.  of  Deux  Ponts, 
and  30  W.S.W.  of  Mentz.  Long.  7.  22.  E.  Lat.  40. 
42.  N. 

MELAZZO,  an  ancient  town  of  Natolia,  with  a  bifliop’s 
fee,  and  fome  curious  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  feated 
on  a  hay  of  the  Archipelago,  60  miles  S.  of  Smyrna.  Long, 
27.  25.  E.  Lat.  37.  28.  N. 

MELCK,  a  fmall  fortified  town  of  Lower  Auftria,  with  a 
celebrated  Benediftine  abbey,  leated  on  a  hill,  47  miles  W.  of 
Vienna.  Long.  15.  20.  E.  Lat.  48.  11.N. 

MELDELA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Romagna,  belonging  to 
its  own  prince,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Ravenna.  Long.  n. 
48.  E.  Lat.  4.4.  22.  N. 

MELDERT,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  10  miles  S.E. 
of  Louvain.  Long.  4.  41.  E.  Lat.  50.  45.  N. 

MELDORP,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holftein,  feated  near  the  Milde,  15  miles  S.  of  Tonningen, 
and  43.  W.  of  Hamburg.  Long.  9.6.  E.  Lat.  54.  10.  N! 

MELFI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  with  a  bilhop’s 
fee,  and  an  ancient' caftle,  feated  on  a  rock,  16  miles  N.E. 
of  Conza,  and  72  of  Naples.  Long.  15.  32.  E.  Lat.  41. 
2.  N. 

MELIDA,  an  ifland  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
and  in  the  republic  of  Ragufa.  It  is  25  miles  in  length,  and 
abounds  in  oranges,  citrons,  wine,  and  fifti.  It  lias  a  Bene¬ 
diftine  abbey,  fix  villages,  and  feveral  harbours.  - 

MELILITHUS  ;  in  foffilogy,  the  honey- ftone.  The  cele¬ 
brated  chemift,  Mr.  Klaproth,  of  Berlin,  has  enriched  che- 
miltry  with  a  difeovery  of  a  new  acid,  which  he  obtained  by 
the  analyfis  of  this  ftone.  It  is  not  a  fimple  mineral  acid, 
but  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  vegetable  acid  ;  and  according 
to  the  properties  it  thews,  it  mult  be  confidered  as  a  peculiar 
modification  of  thole  elements  which  conftitute  vegetable 
acids,  and  confequently  as  a  fpecific  vegetable  acid,  and  an 
acid  of  its  own.  The  properties  it  polleftes  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  It  cryftalifes  in  fmall  fibrous  and  glomerated  mafles, 
and  fometimes  in  fmall  and  ftiort  columns*  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  able  to  cryftalife  at  firft,  but  gets  the  power 
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of  ctyftalifing  by  degrees,  by  imbibing  more  oxygen  from 
the  air. 

2.  Its  tafte  is  fweetifh-four  at  firft,  but  becomes  afterwards 
a  little  bitter. 

3.  Poured  upon  a  heated  potflierd  it  quickly  evaporates, 
fpreading  a  dark  grey  fmoke,  which,  however,  does  but  little 
aTfett  the  fmell ;  a  l'mall  quantity  of  yellowifh  light  afhes  is 
left,  which,  moiftened  with  water,  are  quite  taltelefs,  and 
caule  no  change  at  all  in  blue  colours. 

4.  Neut  ratified  with  kali,  it  forms  a  cryftaline  mafs  of  a 
fibrous,  radiant  texture. 

.  5-  Saturated  with  natron,  or  foda,  it  produces  cubic  cryftal- 
lfations,  partly  diagonal  (ingle  priims,  partly  concrete  in  a 
ftellalcd  manner. 

6.  1  he  neutral  fait  which  it  produces  with  ammonia,  ex¬ 
hibits  fmall  hexagonal  prifms,  that  lofe  their  tranfparency 
when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  get  a  filver-white  appearance. 

/•  Diifolved  in  water,  and  droj)ped  into  lime-water,  into  a 
folution  of 'burned  barytes  in  water,  it  caufes  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitation,  which  dilappears  again  by  dropping  to  it  fome 
nitric  acid. 

.  fimilar  precipitation  takes  place  when  it  is  dropped 

into  a  folution  of  acetated  barytes  (acetate  de  baryte),  that 
all'o  diflolves  again  in  nitric  acid. 

9.  No  precipitation  followed  with  muriated  barytes  ;  but, 
foon  after,  fome  fmall  needle-like  cryftals  becajne  vifible  in  the 
mixture. 

10.  A  folution  of  filver  in  nitric  acid  remained  clear  in 
mixing  it  with  the  acid  of  the  honey-ftone. 

11.  A  folution  ot  nitrate  of  mercury  mixed  with  it, 
let  fall  a  frequent  precipitation  of  a  white  colour,  which 
was  diifolved  again  by  putting  more  nitric  acid  to  the  fo¬ 
lution. 

12.  Iron  dillolved  in  nitric  acid,  formed  a  yellow  precipi¬ 
tation  with  it,  and  wasm?.de  foluble  by  the  addition  of  muri¬ 
atic  acid. 

1.3 •  A  folution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  is  much  precipitated 
by  it,  but  dearly  diifolved  again  by  nitric  acid. 

14.  With  a  folution  of  the  acetate  of  copper,  a  verdigrife 
precipitation  followed. 

15.  A  folution  of  nitrate  of  copper  fuffered  no  change 

by  it.  0 

.  Thefe  experiments  fhew,  that  this  acid  enters  into  a  com¬ 
bination  with  l'everal  metallic  calces,  and  that  its  affinity  to 
them  is  greater  than  that  of  the  acetous  acid,  though  inferior 
to  mineral  acids.  Similar  effeds  are  produced  by  its  neutral 
falts,  and  the  precipitation  cauled  by  them  is  in  a  °rcat  de¬ 
gree  foluble. 

As  this  acid  is  conftituted  by  the  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  eafily  deftroyed  by  fire  ;  and  as,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  agrees  with  none  of  the  known  acids  in  its  properties  and 
relations ;  it  delerves  to  he  placed  among  the  vegetable  acids, 
as  an  acid  of  its  own,  to  which  the  name  of  Melilithic  A<.id 
may  be  given. 

The  honey-ftone,  or  Melilithns,  from  which  it  is  obtained, 
is  a  fulfil  found  in  Saxony  amongft  the  ft  rat  a  of  bovey-coal 
(braunkohle),  and  was  firft  delcnbed  by  Mr.  Werner.  It  is 
of  a  honey-yellow  colour,  fometimes  darker,  fometimes 
lighter,  and  is  always  found  in  a  cryfialifed  o£taedrous  form, 
but  feldom  in  a  perfect  ftate.  Its  i'urface  is  generally  fn-iooth 
and  fliining,  but  fometimes  rough  and  eaten.  It  rarely  is 
quite  clear,  but  generally  half  tranlparent  only,  and  it  is 
(oft,  brittle,  and  eafily  reduced  to  a  yellow  grey  powder.  Its 
fpecific  weight  is,  according  to  Klaproth,  1550.  Mr.  Klap¬ 
roth  was  induced  to  fubjedt  this  mineral  to  a  new  analvfis,  in 
ronfequence  of  the  different  opinions  of  chemifls  and  mine- 
alogitis  about  its  nature  and-conftituent  particles.  Some  of 
1  VOL.  X. 


them  took  it  for  a  kind  of  amber,  as  Mr.  Born  ;  others,  fbr 
a  forf,  of  gypfum  impregnated  with  petroleum.  The  chief 
particles  are  now,  according  to  Mr.  Klaproth,  a  peculiar  acid 
combined  with  aluminous  earth  ;  and  the  proportion  in  100 
parts  of  it  is,  16  parts  of  aluminous  earth  and  46  of  acid 
befides  the  water  of  cryftalifation. 

Prof.  Lampadius,  of  Freyberg,  in  Saxony,  found  in  10© 
parts : 

854  carbon 
3z  petroleum 
1  filiceous  earth 
5  water  of  cryftalifation 

96  . 

Mr.  Abick  relates  its  conftiiuent  particles  asjollow: 

40  carbonic  acid 

28  water  of  cryftalifation 

16  carbonic  aluminous  earth 
5  benzoic  aluminous  earth 
Si  benzoic  acid 
5  calx  of  iron 
2f  refin 
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MELINDA,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
on  the  eoaft  of  Zanguebar.  Here  the  Portuguefe  have  17 
churches,  nine  convents,  and  warehoufes  well  provided  with 
European  goods.  It  is  furrounded  by  fine  gardens,  and  has 
a  good  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort  j  but  the  entrance  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  fhoals,  and  rocks 
under  water.  The  inhabitants  are  Chriftians  and  Negroes, 
which  laft  have  their  own  king  and  religion  ;  and  the  number 
of  both  is  faid  to  amount  to  2co,ooo.  It  is  feated  at 
the  mouth  ot  the  Quilmanci.  Long.  39.  38.  E.  Lat.  2. 
1 5-  S- 

MLL1PILLA,  a  town  ot  Chili,  in  a  jurifdi£tion*of  the 
fame  name,  200  miles  N.  of  Conception.  Lono-.  71  10  \V 
Lat  33.  28.  S.  V  * 

MELISSA D,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citeriore, 
four  miles  N.  of  Strongoli. 

MELITELLO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Valdi  Noto,  eight 
miles  W.  of  Leontini. 

MELITO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calab'ria  Ulteriore,  with 
a  biftiop’s  fee,  40  miles  N.  of  Reggio.  Long.  16.  30.  E. 
Lat.  3S.  40.  N. 

MELITOPOL,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Tauns,  about  12  miles  from  the  lea  of  Azoph,  and  108  S. 
of  Catharinenflaf.  Long  83.  10.  E.  Lat.  46.  22.  N. 

MELLDORF,  a  fea-port  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  dnchy  of 
ITolftein,  on  the  German  Sea,  48  miles  N.W.  of  Hamburg 
Long.  q.  4.  E.  Lat.  54.  10.  N. 

MELLE,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Olha- 
burg,  10  miles  E.  of  Ofnaburg.  Lono-.  8.  23.  E  Lat  Co 
25.  N. 

Melle,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Two 
Sevres,  13  miles  S.  of  St.  Maixent. 

MELLINGEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  bailiwic  of 
Baden,  which,  fincc  1712,  depends  on  the  cantons  of  Zuric 
and  Bern.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river 
Reufs,  five  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Baden. 

MELNiCK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  feated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Elbe  and  Muldaw,  18  miles  N.  of  Prague.  Lono-. 
14-50.  E.  Lat.  50.22.  N. 

MELOUE,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  feated  on  the  Nile, 
with  a  remarkable  mofque.  Long. 3 i .  5 5.  E.  Lat.  27.  30  N. 

ML  I.PJCHSTADT,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  bilhop- 
rick  ot  Wurtzburg,  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  near  it, 
jo  M  o  > 
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between  the  emperor  Henry  TV.  and  Rodolph  duke  of  Suabia. 

It  is  feated  on  the  St-rat,  2C  miles  N.  of  Schwemturt. 

MELUN,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine  and  Marne,  feated  on  the  Seine  25  miles  S.E.  of  Paris. 
Long.  2.  33.  E.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

v  MEMBRILLO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura,  14  miles 
S,  of  Alcantara.  Long.  6.  o.  W.  Lat.  39.  12.  N. 

MEMMINGEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Suabia, _  near  which, 
in  179=;,  the  French  republicans  defeated  the  emigrants  under 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  24  miles 
S.E.  of  Ulm,  and  35  S.W.  of  Augfburg.  Long.  10.  16.  E. 
Lat.  48.  3.  N. 

MEN  AN,'  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  which 
runs  through  it  from  N.  to  S.  paffes  by  the  city  of  Siam,  and 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Siam,  below  Bancok.  There  are  feveral 
Angular  fifhes  in  it,  beftde  crocodiles,  which  are  common  in 
thefe  parts. 

MENANCABO,  the  capital  of  a  frnall  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra;  feated  on  the  S.  coaft, 
oppofite  the  itle  of  Naffau,  250  miles  from  the  ftraif  of  Sunda. 

MENDE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Lozere,  with  a  bi (hop's  fee.  1  he  fountains,  and 
one  of  the  fteeples  of  the  cathedral,  are  remarkable.  It  is 
■very  populous  ;  has  manufadtures  of  ferges  and  other  woollen 
fluffs;  and  16  feated  on  the  Lot,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Puy,  and 
210  S.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  35.  E.  Lat.  44.  31.  N. 

MENDICITY,  that  Bate  in  which  paupers  frequently  are ; 
efpecially  in  crowded  cities,  where  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  too 
much  engroffes  their  natural  guardians,  the  rich,  to  attend  duly 
to  the  charge  which  Providence  has  alligned  them. 

It  is  certainly  a  difgrace  to  the  metropolis  of  Britain,  that, 
with  all  our  charitable  eftablifhments,  no  adequate  provifion 
has  vet  been  made  to. prevent  mendicity  in  London;  but  that 
our  "funds  of  charity  are  to  be  wafted  on  the  indolent  and 
drunken  beggar,  while  modeft  indigence  is  often  negledted  and 
forgotten. — When  the  means  of  occupation,  and  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  induftry  and  exertion,  are  provided  in  London,  there 
will  be  no  further  occafion  for  vagrant  paffes ,  and  for  orders  of 
removal.  The  idle  and  the  profligate  beggars  will  foon  find 
that  the  air  of  the  metropolis  does  not  fuit  them  ;  and  will 
retire,  as  they  have  done  from  Edinburgh,  to  other  more  con¬ 
genial  climates,  where  liberal  encouragement  continues  to  be 
offered  to  idlenefs  and  profligacy. 

It  is  no  frnall  merit  in  the  Edinburgh  cftablifhment  (fee 
Edinburgh,  Supp.J,  that  they  have  adopted  the  principle,  fo 
ffrongly  recommended  by  Count  Rum  ford,  of  giving  the  poor 
the  whole  entire  of  their  earnings,  and  all  the  benefit  of 
their  induftry.  Thofe  earnings,  it  is  true,  are  inconfiderable, 
and  at  the  prefent  period  inadequate  to  their  fupport ;  and, 
indeed,  whenever  an  eftabhfhment  of  this  kind  fhall  be  foi  med 
in  London,  it  is  probable  that  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of 
the  poor,  in  the  commencement  at  leaft,  will  be  comparatively 
frnall.  But  if  we  could  fuppofe  only  one  half  of  the  beggars 
of  London  to  be  ufefully  employed  (the  other  half  having  re¬ 
tired  to  oth!r  cities,  where J'peculat ire  idtenefs  is  not  perfecuted) , 
the  gain  to  the  public  in  the  pofitive  produce* *•  of  labour, 
in  the  examples  of  induftry,  arid  in  the  comparative  improve¬ 
ment  of  morals,  would  be  of  an  importance  beyond  all  cal¬ 
culation. 

“  I  am  aware,”  fays  Mr.  Bernard,  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  “that  I  fhall 
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be  told  that  the  fttuation,  the  magnitude,  and  the  cireum- 
ftances,  of  Edinburgh  and  London  are  very  different.  In  like 
manner  if  I  urge  the  example  of  Munich,  I  am  anfwered, 
that  “  the  l’cale  is  frnall,— the  difficulty  lefsj— with  the  military 
under  his  orders,  and  thefprings  of  government  at  command, 
the  favourite  minifter  of  a  defpotic  prince  might  do  much 
— So,  if  I  cite  what  Mr.  Voght  has  done  at  Hamburgh  ;  — 
Mr.  Venn,  at  Clapham  ; — what  Lord  Winchelfea,  at  Burley; 
— Mr.  Conyers,  at  Epping; — Mr.  Eftcourt,  at  Shipton  Moyne; 
_ or  Mr.  Gilpin,  at  Boldre; — ftill  I  am  told,  thefe  are  all  pe¬ 
culiar  cafes,  exempt  from  thofe  circumftances,  which  are  ever 
ready  to  prevent  any  thing  of  that  kind  being  attempted  by 
the  projector. — I  admit  that  the  magnitude  of  Edinburgh  is 
Iefs,  the  education  and  domeftic  habits  of  the  poor  are  better, 
and  that  they  are  free  from  the  embarrafsments  attending  our 
complicated  fyftem  of  poor  laws :  but  I  rauft  obferye,  that 
thofe  circumftances  in  London,  which  enhance  the  difficulty, 
do  alfo  increafe  the  neceffity  of  the  meafure  ;  and  that  if  we 
are  incumbered  by  poor  laws,  we  may  receive  from  them 
funds  more  than  adequate  to  the  perfecting  and  continuing  of 
fuch  a  reform  ;  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  half  the  mo¬ 
ney  which  is  novv  applied  in  our  metropolis  in  making  the 
poor  helplefs  and  idle,  would  be  fufficient  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  induftry,  and  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  political  wifdom  and  general  philanthropy  would 
require;  even  if  we  can  fuppofe  that  the  benevolence  of  in¬ 
dividuals  would  not  afford  any  pecuniary  fupplies  ;  and  that 
Bridewell,  and  fome  other  charities,  originally  intended  to  have 
been  fubfervient  to  this  general  object,  fhall  remain  for  ever 
in  their  prefent  condition. 

«  In  fhort,  when  we  conftder  the  degree  of  diftrefs  which 
fuch  an  eftabliffifnent  may  alleviate,  the  comfort  it  may  be- 
ftow,  the  induftry  it  may  promote,  the  produ&ive  labour  it 
may  create,  the  bad  habits  it  may  amend,  the  good  habits  it 
may  form,  the  improvement  in  {kill  and  dexterity  of  working 
it  may  produce,  the  benefit  to  be  done  to  the  metropolis  by 
diminifhing  the  number  of  beggars  at  the  prefent,  and  by 
keeping  down  the  poor  rates  in  future,  and  the  probable  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  country  from  fuch  an  example  leading  to  the 
eredfion  of  fimilar  eftablifhments  in  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,— I  flatter  myfelf  we  fhall  all  fpeedily  unite  in  meafures, 
for  forming  an  inllitution  to  provide  for  the  beggars  of 
London,  upon  principles  fimilar  to  thofe  which  have  been 
adopted  with  fuch  fuccefs  and  effect  at  Edinburgh.” 

After  this  account  of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  check  the 
growing  difpofition  to  mendicity  among  the-poor,  efpecially 
in  the  metropolis,  we  may  very  properly  ftate  what  has  been 
done.  The  following  is  extradled  from  an  account  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  afeertain  the  circ um fiances  of  the  beggars  of  Lon¬ 
don,  with  obfervations  on  ihe  beft  mode  of  relieving  them, 
by  Thomas  Bernard,  efq. 

In  order  10  inform  himfelf  on  this  ful  jedl,  Mr.  Martin 
has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797?  diftributed  tickets 
in  London,  to  appoint  fuch  of  the  beggars  there,  a,  feemed 
to  merit  and  .with  enquiry  into  their  circumftances,  to  come 
to  him  for  that  purpofe.  Oi  thefe  as  many  as  120  have  at¬ 
tended  in  confequence  ; — 21  men  and  99  women. 

'  Of  the  men  the  greater  part  were  maimed,  or  difabled  by 
age  or  fickoefs ;  and  only  two  of  them  belonged  to  any 
place  of  legal  fet dement  in  London. 

Of  the  women  there  weie  48  widows  ;  feven  of  ihemthe 


*  Few  petfons  are  fully  a-.vare  of  the  extent  of  the  lofs  to  the  public  by  a  certain  number  of  perfons  being  unemployed. 
The  following  paper  ivs  very  lately  d  ftributed  with  good  effeft  among  the  riotous  colliers  at  Briftol.— “  Kingiwood,  April  1 J, 

*•  18b ■  —The  loss  to  •.  Vci y  id  l  man,  for  one  day’s  work,  is  2 s;  one  week’s  ditto,  12*;  and  if  five  hundred  men  do  not 
<r  work  for -a  week,  their  wives  and  children  will  be  deprived  of  the  enormous  fum  of  three  hundred  pounds.  , 
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widows  of  foldiers ;  only  one  of  them  of  a  feaman.  About 
a  third  of  thefe  confided  of  aged  women  ;  forne  were  crip¬ 
pled,  and  fome  diftreffed  from  want  of  work  :  many  of  them 
embarraffed  by  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  paro¬ 
chial  afiiftance,  or  by  the  fear  of  applying  for  it. 

Of  the  wives,  in  moft  cafes,  the  difficulty  was  the  want  of 
work,  or  the  incapability  of  doing  it  on  account  of  a  child 
in  arms.  Thefe  were  cafes  of  very  great  diftrefs.  Above 
half  of  them  had  two  or  more  children,  who  were  fome  of 
them  infants,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  refidue  of  anhelp- 
lefs  age,  too  young  for  work. 

With  regard  to  the  fettlements  of  the  women,  twenty-four 
referred  him  to  parifhes  in  London  and  Weftminfter;  thirty- 
three  to  parifhes  in  different  parts  of  England  ;  twenty-two 
belonged  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  the  remaining  twenty 
faid  they  could  not  give,  or  at  leak  declined  giving,  him  any 
account  of  their  place  of  fettlement. 

By  application,  in  moft  cafes  to  their  parifites,  and  in 
fome  to  their  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  effectual  re¬ 
lief  for  feveral  of  them  :  for  others  he  is  now  tiling  his  en¬ 
deavours.  To  all  of  them,  the  gift  of  a  little  food,  and  the 
hearing  of  their  melancholy  ftory,  afforded  fome  comfort. 

Upon  this  paper,  extracted  from  Mr.  Martin’s  account, 
Mr.  Bernard  adds  the  following  obfervations : — As  the  paro¬ 
chial  poor  of  the  metropolis,”  fays  he,  “  though  they  are 
in  general  treated  with  kindnefsand  attention,  yet  the  over- 
feers  in  London  have  more  room  allowed  for  the  operations 
of  favour  and  prejudice,  than  in  country  parifhes.  The 
magiftrates,  in  the  city  of  Weftminfter  and  its  fuburbs,  -in¬ 
terfere  very  little  in  queftions  of  parochial  relief;  and  the 
poor  are,  in  confequence,  left  almoft  entirely  to  the  difcre- 
tion  or  caprice  of  the  parifh  officers ;  and  frequently,  by  the 
want  of  relief,  or  by  their  not  underftanding  the  mode  of 
applying  for  it,  are  induced  to  increafe  the  number  of  beg¬ 
gars  in  London. 

“  In  many  of  the  inftances,  where  perfons  of  this  de- 
fcription  beg  in  the  ftreets,  a  neglecft  of  duty  is,  in  a  certain 
degree,  imputable  to  fome  of  the  parifh  officers  of  London. 
■ — But  there  is,  in  the  metropolis,  a  more  numerous  clafs  of 
mendicants,  who  belong  to  parifites  in  the  country.  By  the 
preceding  account  it  will  appear,  that,  of  the  120  beggais 
whofe  cafes  have  been  enquired  into,  one  third  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  greater  pait  of  the  men,  belonged  to  country 
parifhes;  which,  in  fome  cafes,  there  is  too  much  reafon 
to  believe,  their  parifh  officers,  either  by  menaces  or  pro- 
mifes,  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  quit,  in  order  to  fet  up 
the  trade  of  a  London  beggar.  In  this  manner  the  poor  and 
the  hel,  lets,  by  harfh  treatment,  or  by  a  trifling  preterit, 
are  fome  times  feparated  from  their  own  conneftions,  where 
they  might  live  cheaper  and  earn  fomething,  and  where  by 
law  they  ar*  entitled  to  fupport  and  protection,  and  are,  in 
a  degree,  compelled  to  increafe  the  rnafs  of  vice  and  mifery 
in  the  metropolis. 

“  This  is  an  abufe  which  ought  to  be  corrected. — Left, 
however,  1  fhould  be  mifunderftood,  I  muft  ftate  what  has 
always  been  my  fentiment;  that,  in  policy  and  juftice, 
every  individual  fhould  be  at  liberty,  while  he  can  work,  to 
cariy  his  induftry  10  that  parifh,  in  which  he  can  exert  it 
with  moft  benefit  to  himfelf  and  the  community;  and  I 
fhould  add  that,  in  point  of  kindnefs  and  humanity,  the 
aged  and  infirm,  who  want  parochial  aid,  fhould  not  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  diftant  parifh,  that  may  have  been  their  place  of 
fettlement,  though  not  of  relidence  ;  •  much  lefs  that  they 
fhould  be  driven,  at  the  dole  of  a  ul'eful  life,  into  a  parifh 
work-houfe,  while  they  have  friends  and  connections,  with 
whom  they  may  <  outinue  upon  a  parochial  allowance,  not 
mote,  aad  probably  lefs,  than  they  would  coft  in  a  work- 


houfe.  But  the  cafe  of  London  beggars,  with  country  fet¬ 
tlements,  is  very  different.  Their  connections  are  not  in 
London.  They  have  wandered  from  their  pari'flies,  from 
their  friends,  and  from  thofe  who  are  by  iaw  directed  to 
maintain  them,  to  a  place  new  and  unknown  to  them ; 
where,  b,y  a  difplay  of  mifery,  too  frequently  the  genuine, 
though  uncredited,  reprefentation  of  real  fufferings,  they 
draw  comfortlefs  and  ignominious  relief  from  the  compaflion  of 
individuals,  inftead  of  receiving  at  home  that  parochial  pro¬ 
tection  and  fupport,  to  which  by  iaw  they  are  entitled. 

“  To  thefe  two  claffes  is  to  be  added  a  third,  confifting 
chiefly  of  cafual  poor,  who  are  cccafionally  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  either  are  not,  or  pretend  not  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  work.  Of  thefe  fome  are  ready  and  defirous  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  the  greater  part  would  work,  if  it  were  as 
eafy  for  them  to  obtain  employment,  as  it  is  to  alk  alms. 
For  the  relief  of  them,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  example 
of  Count  Rumford,  in  his  great  and  excellent  eftabliftiment 
at  Munich;  or  that  of  Lord  Winchilfea,  in  his  fchool  at 
Oakham,  admirable  in  its  fimplicity  and  facility  of  execu¬ 
tion  :  we  have  only  to  eftablith  work-rooms  in  different  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  where  the  poor  fhali  have  the  option  of 
attending  or  not,  where  they  fhall  receive  inviolably  every 
penny  of  their  earnings,  and  where  they  may,  if  they  prefer 
it ,  partake  of  a  comfortable  and  good  meal  at  a  cheap  rate. 

“  I  have  deferibed  the  three  clafles,  of  which  the  beg¬ 
gars  of  London  do  principally  confift : — ift.  of  aged  and 
infirm  perfons,  belonging  to  parifhes  in  or  about  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  parilhes,  which  ought,  and,  with  proper  afliftance, 
would  pay  more  attention  to  them:  2d,  of  a  fimilar  deferip- 
tion  of  perfons  from  country  parifites,  where  they  fhould  be 
received  and  maintained;  fomething  being  done,  if  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafe  occurred,  to  prevent  their  fending  away 
their  parochial  poor  :  and  3d,  of  perfons  who  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  employment,  and  of  other  cafual  poor,  for  whofe  re¬ 
fort  and  relief  work-rooms  ought  to  be  opened. 

“  What  is  propofed  would  have  the  merit  of  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  execution  with  little  or  no  addition  to  the  ftatute 
book ;  as  it  would  hardly  require  more  than  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  our  prefent  laws,  in  inftances  where  the  negledt  of 
them  has  been  attended  with  ferious  evils  to  the  community. 
If,  therefore,  by  the  enforcement  of  thofe  laws,  and  by  the 
aid  of  individuals,  thefe  three  objedts  are  attained  ; — the  re¬ 
lieving  of  the  aged  and  impotent  of  London  parifhes;— -the 
aflifting  of  the  country  poor  to  return  to  their  own  parifhes ; 
— and  the  finding  of  employment  for  the  cafual  poor,  who. 
either  cannot  find  work,  or  do  not  wifh  to  find  it; — begging 
will  foon  become,  in  London,  an  unneceffary  and  unprofi¬ 
table  trade. 

“  A  queftion,  however,  may  arife,  whether  this  objedt, 
fo  far  as  it  calls  for  the  aid  of  the  magiftrate,  can  be  attained 
by  the  prefent  police  offices ;  or  whether  it  will  not  require 
a  new  and  original  office  of  its  own. — Moft  of  the  police 
offices  are  already  pretty  folly  employed  ;  but  even  if  they 
were  not,  yet  a  regular  fyftem  of  relief,  that  is  to  pervade 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis — to  provide  work,  and  the  means 
of  maintenance  for  all  who  can  labour,  and  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  (who  cannot )  comfort  and  relief,  in  the  mode  beft  for 
them,  and  leaffburthenfome  to  fociety; — ameafure  like  this, 

I  am  perfuaded,  could  never  be  completed, ^ud  properly 
carried  into  effedl  in  this  great  town,  but  by  one  ofijee.  It? 
would  otherwife  be  devoid  of  that  finglenefi  and  uniformity 
of  plan,  which  would  be  eflential  to  its  fuccefs  : — not  that 
it  feems  neceffary  that  anv  new  appointment  fhould  be  made 
for  the  purpofe;  as  a  weekly  board  held  at  one  of  the  now 
exifting  offices,  or,  which  perhaps  would  be  better,  at  a  fe-’ 
parate  office,  by  fome  of  the  moft  aflive  and  intelligent 
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magift rates,  felecfted  from  the  other  offices,  might  be  fully 
adequate  to  thefe  important  objects. 

“  Such  an  office,  eftablifhed  in  the  metropolis  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  attending  to  the  poor,  and  forming  and  promoting 
plans  for  their  employment  and  protection,  if  concluded 
with  zeal,  induftry,  temper,  and  difcretion,  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  molt  beneficial  efFeCts,  not  merely  in  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  diftreffed  and  impotent  poor,  but  in  the  reform 
of  the  idle  and  profligaTe.  Whether  the  execution  of  the 
meafure  fliould  be  conducted  by  the  Society,  the  expences 
being  defrayed  from  funds  to  be  furniflied  by  public  contri¬ 
bution,  or  by  any  other  mode,  is  matter  for  ferious  confide- 
ration.  I11  any  event,  it  would  produce  an  important  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  amount  of  mifery  and  vice  in  London  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  means  of  aflilting  and  encouraging  virtue  and 
induftry,  and  converting  the  benevolence  of  individuals  into 
its  proper  and  legitimate  channel. 

MENDIP-HILLS,  a  lofty  trad,  in  the  N.E.  of  Somerfet- 
fhire,  abounding  in  coal,  calamine,  and  lead ;  the  latter  faid 
to  be  of  a  harder  quality  than  that  of  other  countries.  Cop¬ 
per,  manganefe,  bole,  and  red  ochre,  are  alfo  found  in  thel'e 
hills.  On  their  fummits  are  large  fwampy  tlats,  dangerous  to 
crofs. 

MENDLESHAM,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on 
Friday,  18  miles  E.  of  bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  82  N.E.  of 
London.  Long.  1.  12.  E.  Lat.  52.  24.  N. 

MENDRAH,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  much 
of  which  is  a  continued  level  of  hard  and  barren  foil ;  but  the 
quantity  of  trona,  a  fpecies  of  foffil  alkali,  that  floats  on  the 
furface,  or  fettles  on  the  banks  of  its  numerous  fmoking  lakes, 
has  given  it  a  higher  importance  than  that  of  the  molt  fertile 
dlftriCts.  It  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  60  miles  S.  of 
Mourzook. 

MENDRISIO,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  the  capital  of  an 
Italian  baiiiwic,  containing  about  16,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
feven  miles  W.  of  Como.  Long.  8.  59.  E.  Lat.  25.  45.  N. 

MENEHOULD,  St.  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Marne,  with  a  callle  advanta- 
geoufly  Jituate  ;  but  its  other  fortifications  have  been  demo- 
lifhed.  It  was  almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  a  conflagration  in 
1719.  It  was  here,  in  1792,  that  the  French  gave  the  firft 
check  to  the  progrefs  of  the  victorious  Prutfians,  which  in  the 
end  compelled  them  to  a  retreat.  St.  Menehould  is  feated  in  a 
morals,  on  the  river  Aifne,  between  two  rocks,  20  miles  N.E. 
9!"  Chalons,  and  110E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  59.  E.  Lat.  49. 
2.  N. 

MENGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auflrian  Suabia,  33 
miles  S.W.  of  Ulna,  and  45.  S.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9.  13.  E. 
Lat.  48.  1.  N. 

MENIN,  a  town  of  Auflrian  Flanders,  feated  on  the  Lis. 
In  1585  it  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  tire.  Jt  is  confi- 
clered  as  the  key  of  the  country  ;  and  in  every  war,  from  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  pofleflion  of  it  has  been 
deemed  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
often  taken  and  retaken  ;  the  lafttime  by  the  French  in  1  794, 
when  the  garrifon  (in  order  to  fave  the  unhappy  emigrants) 
kravely  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy.  It  eight  miles 
S.E.  of  Ypres,  and  10  N.  of  Lifle.  Long.  3.9.  E.  Lat.  50. 
48.  N. 

MENTON,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  of  Mona¬ 
co,  with  a  caftle.  It  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  fruit  and  oil; 
and  is  feated  near  the  fea,  five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Monaco,  and 
eight  W.SAV.  of  Ventimiglia.  Long.  7.  33.  E.  Lat.  43. 
46.  N. 

MENZALA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituate  near  a  great  lake 
to  which  it  gives  name,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Damietta,  and  73 
N.N.kl.  of  Cairo.  Long.  32,  2.  E.  Lat,  31.  3.  N. 


MEPHITIS  ( Encycl .)  The  following  communication  on  a 
method  of  preventing  and  deftroying  the  mephitic  taint  with 
which  walls  become  impregnated  where  a  number  of  perfons, 
particularly  fick,  are  colleCled  together,  is  Inferted  in  the  De¬ 
cade  Philofophique,  &c. 

“  In  my  Memoir,"  fays  the  author,  “  on  milk-painting 
(fee  Painting,  Supp.J,  I  had  confidered  it  only  as  an  obje£l 
of  domeflic  oeconomy,  fo  that  I  neglefted  to  treat  of  the  ufe- 
ful  application  of  this  method  of  painting  to  the  demephe- 
tilation  of  walls.  Let  me  therefore  fupply  the  omiffion. 

”  Wherever  a  great  number  of  perlbns,  either  healthy  or 
fick,  are  collected  together,  the  walls  are  penetrated,  and  be¬ 
come  intenfibly  furcharged  with  infectious  effluvia,  which  they 
again  exhale  in  confequence  of  the  motions  of  the  atmofphe- 
rical  air ;  fo  that  actual  inhalation  and  exhalation  take  place 
in  them.  The  currents  of  air  which  are  conduced  through 
fuch  places  ferve  very  well  to  renovate  the  atmofphere,  but 
they  do  not  carry  away  with  them  the  miaftnata  that  lurk  in 
the  pores  of  the  walls,  and  which  are  retained  there  by  the 
infectious  moifture  proceeding  from  the  perfpiration  of  the 
bodies,  and  which  condenfes  itlelf  upon  their  furface. 

“  I  have  mentioned  inhalation  and  exhalation  :  in  faCl,  in  the 
fouthern  climates,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  where  the  phthifis 
aiTumes  a  character  of  energy  that  renders  it  very  contagious, 
experience  has  (hewn  that  it  is  necetTary,  not  only  to  burn  all 
the  clothes  and  furniture  that  have  been  in  contaCt  with  the 
phthifical  perl'on,  but  likewife  to  remove  the  fuperficial  layer 
of  the  walls  and  floors,  in  order  to  prevent  the  contagious  mi- 
almata,  which  is  concealed  in  them,  and  which  they  re- exhale, 
from  taking  effeCt.  In  my  opinion,  quick-lime  might  be  iub- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  thefe  means,  and  prove  a  fufficient 
preventive  of  the  contagion,  as  it  has  powerful  demephiti- 
fating  properties. 

“  By  waffling  with  water  and  lime  I  entirely  deprived  a 
dead  body,  in  a  ftate  of  putrefaction,  which  I  was  charged, 
by  a  decree  of  the  parliament,  to  have  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
of  its  fmell,  on  account  of  the  dangers  that  might  arii'e  from 
digging  it  out  of  ground. 

“  This  mephitil'm  is  fo  inherent,  that  even  time  cannot 
diffipate  it,  as  was  proved  by  the  ex'ample  of  the  Donjeon  of 
Vincennes,  when  it  ceafcd  to  be  a  ftate  prifon,  under  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Malefherbes.  Curiofity  attracted  a  great  con- 
courle  of  people  to  the  dungeon  ;  and  thofe  v/ho  had  formerly 
inhabited  the  prifon  being  particularly  curious  to  lee  it,  they 
recognil'ed  the  fame  fmell  in  it  with  which  they  had  been 
ftruck  upon  entering  it  the  firft  time-  and  yet  the  doors  and 
windows  had  been  removed,  and  the  elevation  of  the  building 
expoied  it  to  the  free  action  of  the  air. 

“  Workfhops,  manufactories,  infirmaries,  hofpitals,  pri— 
fons,  and  all  fuch  buildings,  have  an  atmofphere  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  an  atmofphere  which  fnortens  the  lives  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  often  becomes  the  fource  of  epidemic;  and  fome- 
tinies  peliilential  maladies,  as  the  hofpital  or  prifon  fever,  &c: 
Plants,  when  deprived  of  air,  languifh  and  lole  their  colour; 
the  effects  of  this  privation  muff  be  tlill  more  powerful  upon 
animals,  whofe  lungs  confume  fo  large  a  quantity  of  air. 

“  Citizen  Guyton-de-Morvean  has  difeovered  a  method,  by 
means  of  muriatic,  or  preferably  oxygenated  muriatic  gas,  of 
purifying  any  atmofphere  impregnated  with  contagious  and 
peftilential  miafmata.  It  walkes  iucb  an  atmofphere,  and  de¬ 
prives  it  of  its  miafmata,  which  it  feizes  upon  and  dellroys. 
This  important  difeovery  gives  Citizen  Morveau  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  one  of  the  benefactors  of  humanity,  and  a  right  to 
the  civic  crown. 

“  This  means,  however,  though  it  fubdues  the  mephitifni 
of  the  air,  would,  perhaps,  not.  aCt  with  equal  efficacy  upon 
walls,  which  conceal,  deep  within  their  pores,  the  miafniata 
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with  which  they  are  infected.  The  activity  of  time  is  fiiffi- 
cient  for  the  purpole. 

“  I  find  in  my  notes  the  refult  of  an  experiment  which  I 
.  fhall  relate.  Wifhing  to  afcertain  the  power  of  lime  as  a 
means  of  demephitil'ation,  I  had  layers,  to  the  thicknefs  of 
nine  lines,  taken  away  from  a  wall,  before  I  arreted  at  a  layer 
that  was  not  yet  altered.  The  other  portion  of  the  fame  wall, 
which  1  referred  for  the  comparative  experiment,  was  com¬ 
pletely  deprived  of  its  mephitic  impregnation  by  three  luc- 
celfive  applications  of  common  white-wafh  (pure  water  and 
quick-lime).  See  White-wash,  Svpp. 

“  Now  lime  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  milk-paint', 
and  it  may  be  made  the  bafe  of  it  by  fubflituting  it  infteadof 
the  Spanifli  while,  or  whiting. 

“  The  painting  will  become  (till  cheaper  by  this  fubftitu- 
tion,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  lime,  fo  that  the 
toife  of  the  painting  will  coft  only  five  centimes :  as  to  the 
labour,  there  can  be  no  want  of  hands  in  buildings  where 
great  numbers  of  individuals  are  collected  together,  and  where 
every  thing  ought  to  be  conduced  as  (Economically  as  poliible. 

,f  To  be  able  to  deftroy  the  mephirilm  of  the  walls  in  the 
afylums  of  induftry,  indigence,  and  misfortune,  is  certainly 
a  great  point  gained  ;  but  the  means  of  preventing  the  evij, 
fa  that  there  may  be  none  that  requires  to  be  remedied,  is  a 
no  lei's  valuable  acquifition.  Now  milk-painting,  with  the 
bafe  of  lime,  is  the  means  of  preventing  the  walls  from  be¬ 
coming  impregnated  with  infectious  miafmata. 

“  But  of  what  advantage,  it  may  be  objected,  is  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  milk  and  of  oil  ?  It  is  not  by  a  chemiil  that  this 
objection  will  be  made ;  however  this  is  our  anlwer  to  it. 
The  addition  is  made  becaufe  lime  has  no  adhefion  to  the  walls : 

4  cannot  be  applied  in  a  thick  layer;  and  the  (lighted  contaCt 
caufes  it  to  come  off;  on  which  account  walls  white- waflied  in 
the  common  way  foil  the  clothes  that  come  into  contaCt  with 
them,'  The  careous  part  of  milk,  the  addition  of  the  oil, 
which  forms  a  faponaceous  fubftance  with  the  lime,  afford,  on 
the  contrary,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  moiflure,  a  layer 
that  poffcfl’es  denlity  and  cohefion,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
thicknefs  ;  it  is  a  coating,  in  lome  meafure  varnifhed,  which 
annihilates  the  porofity  of  the  done,  plader,  brick,  or  wood, 
and  from  which  we  may  wipe  off  the  dud,  without  laying  bare 
the  place  which  has  been  painted. 

“  Milk  painting  affords  another  advantage,  which  I  have 
not  mentioned  in  my  memoir,  namely,  that  of  checking  the 
nitrification  of  the  walls,  which  is  accelerated  by  painting  in 
didemper.  0 

“  In  faft,  glue  is  an  animal  fubdanee,  of  which  one  of  the 
condituent  principles  is  azot ;  now  the  decompofition  of  the 
glue. extricates  this  azot,  which  is  alfo  one  of  the  condituent 
principles  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  enables  it  to  combine  with 
the  oxygen,  with  which  it  forms  this  acid. 

“  As  milk  painting  produces  no  extrication  of  azot,  one  of 
the  aliments  of  the  nitrification  is  removed;  not  that  the  ca- 
feous  part  of  milk  does  not  alfo  contain  azot,  but  that  it  does 
not  become  decompofed,  nor  give  this  principle  the  freedom 
requifite  to  enable  it  to  enter  into  a  new  combination.  More¬ 
over,  this  painting  dops  up  the  pores  of  the  done,  and  inter - 
pofes  itfelf  between  the  walls  and  the  nitrifying  action. 

“  Supported  by  the  theory  which  I  have  jut?  explained,  by 
fhe  authority  of  two  of  our  fird  chemids.  Citizens  Fourcroy 
and  Deycux,  to  whom  I  have  fubmitted  my  opinion,  and, 
laltly,  by  my  own  experience,  I  think  mylelf  judified  in  re¬ 
commending  to  the  adminidrators  of  bolpitals,  to  adopt  the 
refinoits  milk  painting  (always  fubdituting  lime  in  the  place  of 
Spanith  w  hite)  as  the  mod  efficacious,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  molt  (Economical  means  of  deftroying  the  mephitifation 
of  the  walls,  and  preventing  it  for  the  future. 
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MLPrEN1,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  which  depends  on  f he 
hilhop  of  M under.  It  is  dated  on  the  Embs,  1 :  miles  N.  of 
Lmgen,  and  30  NAV.  of  Munficr.  Lono'.  7.  ?6  E  I  at 
52.  45.  N.  ° 

MEQUINENZA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Arraeon, 
with  a  cadle;  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ebro  and  Segra 
in  a  fertile  country,  39  miles  N.W.  of  Toitofa,  and  180  N.E* 
of  Madrid.  Long.  o.  29.  E.  Lat.  4r.  36.  X\T. 

MLR,  a  town  of  fiance,  in  the  department  of  Lo>r  and 
C per,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Blois. 

MERAN,  a  trading  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol,  ca¬ 
pital  of  Erfchland.  It  is  lea  ted  on  the  Adige,  12  miles  N.W, 
of  Bolzano.  Long.  11,  18.  E.  Lat.  4 6.  44.  N. 

MERAZION,  or  Market  Jew,  a  fea-port  in  Cornwall, 
with  a  market  on  Thurfday  ;  feated  on  an  arm  of  the  lea’ 
called  Mountfbay,  three  miles  E.  of  Penzance,  aVid  283  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  Long.  5.  30.  W.  Lat.  30.  12.  N. 

MERCURY  ( Encycl .).  Ihe  following  experimental  en¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  dilution  and  oxydation  of  mercury,  by 
Mr.  Schmidt,  apothecary  at  Sondefburg,  appears  in  Scherer’s 
Chemical  Journal. 

“  In  preparing,”  fays  the  author,  « the  red  oxyd  of  mercury 
(red  precipitate  of  mercury),  the  idea  had  frequently  occurred 
to  me,  whether  the  nitrous  acid  that  palies  over  might  not 
l’tilj  be  employed  for  other  fimilar  purpofes,  or  more  mercury 
employed  for  dilution.  Time  and  circumftances  did  net  at  firlt 
permit  me  to  enter  upon  the  inveftigation  of  this  lubjea, 
which  afterwards  ceafed  to  engage  my  attention,  till  the  ob¬ 
it  rvations  of  Van  Mons  upon  the  oxydation  of  mercury,  in 
this  Journal,  vol.  II.  p^  742,  which  fo  entirely  coincided  with 
what  I  had  formerly  lufpebted,  recalled  my  thoughts  to  it, 
and  I  now  felt  a  more  urgent  impulie  to  inllitute  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  enquiry  into,  the  fubjebt. 

I  therefore  firft  fubjebted,  according  to  the  pld  method 
commonly  in  ufe,  one  part  of  mercury,  and  two  parts  of  the 
common  aquafortis  of  the  fhops,  to  diltillation,  in  order  to 
examine,  whether  the  acid,  which  is  carried  over,  might  not 
Hill  be  employed  once  more,  or  perhaps  oftener,  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  After  the  diftillation,  I  found  that  the  lots  of  aqua¬ 
fortis  amounted  to  no  more  than  four  fcruples  in  the  ounce, 
lo  this  I  added  three  drachms  more  of  frefli  mercury,  and 
my  expeflations  were  completely  fulfilled  ;  the  mercury  was 
completely  ditlolved,  and  the  fluid  that  was  carried  over 
amounted  to  fix  drachms  all  but  one  fcruple,  which,  as  the 
acid  did  not  yet  l'eem  to  have  entirely  loft  its  powers,  I  mixed 
ltill  with  three  drachms  of  mercury,  in  order  to  carry  my  ex- 
peiiments  to  this  ultimate  point.  Here,  however,  my  ex¬ 
pectations  failed  :  fcarcely  two  drachms  were  diflblved,  and 
amongft  this  fait  I  found  globules  of  liquid  mercury,  which,, 
being  aecuratel)  weighed,  amounted  to  lixty-fix  grains ;  and 
the  fluid  that  had  palled  over  no  longer  exhibited  any  traces  of 
predominant  acidity. 

After  having  repeated  thefe  experiments  feveral  times 
and  always  with  the  fame  refult,  I  took  equal  parts  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  common  aquafortis,  as  the  former  experiments 
clearly  proved  that  this  completely  diflblved,  and  confequently 
oxydated  the  mercury,  put  both  together  into  a  retort,  and 
fubje&ed  them  to  diltillation.  I  again  obtained  a'perfeft  ni¬ 
trate  of  mercury,  but  the  nitrous  acid  that  was  carried  ovor 
was  far  lefs  in  weight  than  before,  which  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  mercury  that  had  been  employed. 

I  then  mixed  the  acid  that  had  palled  over  once  more  with 
half  the  quantity  of  mercury  ;  but  now  nine  fcruples  remained 
undiflolved  in  the  retort  out  of  one  ounce  of  mercury. 

1  hele  experiments  lufficiently  convinced  me,  that  the 
common  aquafortis  of  the  (hops  is  able  to  dillblve  only  a  little 
more  than^an  equal  quantity  of  mercury;  I  therefore  thought 
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proper  to  try  the  double  aquaforti3  ( aquafortis  duplex ),  and 
the  concentrated  fuming  nitrous  acid  ( Acidum  nitri  concentra- 
tum)  But  alfo  the  experiments  which  I  made  with  thofe  af¬ 
forded  me  little  more  diffolved  mercury  than  the  common  fingle 
aquafortis  had  done:  a  drachm  of  fuming  nitrous  acid  dif¬ 
folved  only  four  fcruples  of  mercury,  all  of  which,  under  the 
extrication  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  gas,  was  converted 
into  a  dry  faline  mafs,  to  which  no  artificial  heat  could  be  ap¬ 
plied,  Double  aquafortis  was  more  convenient  for  my  ex¬ 
periments,  as  it  produced  no  conltant  extrication  of  vapours  ; 
however  it  diffolved  and  oxydated  no  larger  a  quantity  of 
mercury  than  had  been  done  in  the  former  proceffes. 

“  It  now  therefore  only  remained  for  me  to  try  the  puri¬ 
fied  acid  of  nitre  ;  and  it  was  neceffary  for  me  to  make  the 
experiment  alfo  with  this,  in  order  that  j,  might  be  able  to  draw 
certain  inferences  from  my  experiments.  I  therefore  purified 
good  common  fingle  aquafortis  again  over  dry  l'altpetre,  put 
the  fluid  which  firft  paffed  over  apart,  and  employed  only  that 
which  followed  for  my  experiments.  Their  refult  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  1.  Equal  parts  of  mercury  and  purified  acid  of  nitre, 
immediately  diffolved  in  the  cold,  under  an  extrication  of  ni¬ 
trous  gas,  in  a  glafs  veil'd,  and  yielded  a  white  fait,  over 
which  {till  one  fcruple  of  fluid  flood  ;  this  I  poured  anew  upon 
half  a  drachm  of  mercury,  which  likewil’e  was  entirely  con¬ 
verted  into  a  faline  mafs. 

“  2.  Half  an  ounce  of  purified  aquafortis,  and  an  ounce 
of  mercury,  were  likewife  completely  difiolved,  without  the 
application  of  artificial  heat. 

“  3.  I  then  poured  half  an  ounce  more  of  this  aquafor¬ 
tis,  and  two  ounces  of  mercury,  into  a  fmall  retort,  in  which 
I  let  them  remain  inclofed  over  night,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  I  found  that  fix  drachms  were  diffolved.  I  then 
fixed  a  receiver  to  the  retort,  and  applied  a  gentle  heat ;  how¬ 
ever,  no  more  mercury  was  diffolved ;  I  therefore  poured  the 
remaining  crude  mercury  into  the  fluid  that  had  paffed  over 
Into  the  receiver,  in  which,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  two 
drachms  were  again  diffolved,  fo  that  in  all  an  ounce  of  mer¬ 
cury  remained  undiffolved  * . 

“  After  having  made  thefe  experiments,  I  endeavoured  to 
avail  mylelf  of  the  hints  which  Van  Mons  gives  in  the  above- 
mentioned  article  in  Scherer’s  Journal,  namely,  “  To  perform 
the  folution  and  oxydation  of  the  mercury  in  an  open  veffel, 
which  enables  us  to  ftir  the  mafs,  and  divide  the  mercury.’’ 
An  evaporating  difh  of  porcelain  was  chofen  for  this  purpofe  : 
I  began  the  folution  at  a  low  temperature,  and  gradually  in- 
creafed  the  heat,  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  mafs  in  con- 
fiant  motion  by  ftirring  it ;  however,  all  my  labour  was  in 
vain.  I  obtained  nothing  more  than  what  the  preceding  ex¬ 
periments  had  already  exhibited,  and  the  fuppofition  of  Van 
Mons,  “  That,  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  might  be 
poffible  to  oxydate  at  leaff  fifty  parts  of  mercury  with  twenty 
parts  of  moderately  concentrated  nitrous  acid,’*  was  proved  to 
be  groundlefs.  I  obtained,  indeed,  a  very  good  oxyd ;  but 
the  mercury  that  was  not  diflolved  had  efcaped  in  increafing 
the  temperature. 

“  However,  if  we  take  the  proper  proportions  of  acid  and 
mercury,  and  manage  the  fuel  properly,  this  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is  the  moft  convenient,  ealy,  and  advantageous.  By  eon- 


ftant  ftirring,  every  part  of  the  mercury  is  expofed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  acid:  the- whole  procefs  is  completed  in  a  few  hours, 
and  a  confiderable  faving  of  fuel  is  made. 

“  From  all  the  experiments  hitherto  mentioned,  I  deduce 
the  following  in  ferences : 

1.  “  That  the  common,  not  purified,  aquafortis  of  the 
{hops,  both  fingle  and  double,  can  diffoive  and  oxydate  well 
only  equal  quantities  of  mercury ;  but  that  one  part  of  puri¬ 
fied  aquafortis  can  diffoive  and  oxydate  two  parts  of  mercury. 

2.  “  That  confequcntly  purified  aquafortis,  free  from  all 
admixture  of  muriate  and  fulphuric  acid,  is  the  beft  adapted 
for  the  folution  of  mercury. 

3.  That  the  folution- or  oxydation  of  mercury,  performed 
in  open  veflels,  effedts  nothing  more  than  that  which  is  per¬ 
formed  in  clofe  veffeis;  but  that,"  for  the  reafons  already  ad¬ 
duced,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  perform  the  operation  in 
open  veflels  f . 

4.  “  That  it  is  advantageous,  when  this  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  in  clofe  veflels,  to  referve  the  acid  that  paffes  over 
from  the  mercurial  oxyd,  for  new  folutions  of  mercury';  or 
all'o  to  make  ule  of  this  fluid  in  preparing  the  white  precipi¬ 
tate  of  mercury,  as  always  a  portion  of  diflolved  mercury 
paffes  over  together  with  it,  which  affords  a  white  precipitate 
with  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  kali. 

5.  “  When  too  much  mercury  was  employed,  I  did  not 
obferve  that  it  palled  over  into  the  receiver  in  the  metallic 
flate,  but  it  was  always  at  firft  covered  by  the  mercurial  fait ; 
and  upon  increafing  the  temperature,  it  was  raifed  indeed, 
but  it  depofited  itfelf  in  a  half-calcined  ftate  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  retort,  in  the  form  of  a  greyifh-white  fublimate. 
The  very  trifling'  quantity  of  metallic  mercurial  globules  that 
paifed  over  was  immediately  diflolved  by  the  diftilled  acid  con¬ 
tained  in  the  receiver. 

MERDIN,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Diarbeck,  with  a  caftle^ 
and  an  archbifhop's  fee.  The  country  about  it  produces  a 
great  deal  of  cotton.  It  is  45  miles  S.E.  of  Diarbekar. 
Long.  39.  59.  E.  Lat.  36.  30.  N. 

MERE,  a  town  in  Wiltfhire,  with  a  market  on  Tuefday,. 
28  miles  W.  of  Salilbury,  and  100  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Long.  2.  25.  W.  Lat.  5 1.  6.  N. 

MERECZ,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  feated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Berezino  and  Merecz,  30  miles  N.  of  Grodno.  Long,- 
24.  10.  E.  Lat.  50.0.  N. 

MERGF.NTHEIM,  a  town  of  Franconia,  fubjedt  to  the 
grand  matter  of  the  Teutonic  order  ;  and  feated.  on  the  Tau¬ 
ber,  1 6  miles  S.W.  of  Wurtzburg.  Long.  8.50.  E.  Lat. 
49.  30.  N. 

MERGUT,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  fituate  on  an  ifland  near  the  coaft,  with  an  harbour, 
which  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  beft  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Long. 
98.  28.  E.  Lat.  12.  6.N. 

MERINDOL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  whole  inhabitants  were  maftacredon 
account  of  their  religion,  in  1345,  by  virtue  of  an  arret  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix.  It  is  nine  miles  E.  of  Cavaillon. 

MERITZ,  Meritch,  or  Merrich,  an  important  for- 
trefs  and  city  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan.  It  was  taken  by 
Hyder  Ally,  in  1778  ;  and  is  fituate  near  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river  Kiftna,  70  miles  S.W.  of  Vifiapour. 


*  “  It  is  not  yet  entirely  clear  to  me  (fays  Mr.  Schmidt  in  a  note),  from  whence  it  proceeded,  that  the  whole  of  the 
nitrous  acid  did  not  at  firft  faturate  itfelf  with  mercury,  ai  d  that  the  fluid  that  paffed  over  ftill  diflolved  a  portion  of  mercury, 
as  was  the  cafe  in  all  the  proceffes  before  mentioned.  Perhaps  the  nitrous  fait  of  mercury  that  had  feparated  itfelf  from,  and 
covered,  the  metallic  mercury,  prevented  the  nitrous  acid,  that  was  now  left  in  a  weak  ftate,  from  acting  upon  it.” 

t  A lote  of  Prof.  Scherer.  “  In  the  fame  manner  I  alfo  diffoive  the  fulphate  of  mercury,  complete  the  operation  in  a  few 
hours,  which,  when  performed  in  clofe  veflels,  occupies Teveral  days,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  concentrated 
fulphuric  acid  paffes  over,  and  neverthelels  obtain  Turpeth  mineral  of  the  fineft  yellow  colour,” 
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MERK,  a  rivet*  of  Andrian  Brabant,  which  running  N. 
by  Breda,  afterward  turns  W.  and  falls  into  one  of  Lhe  mouths 
of  the  river  Maefe,  oppofite  the  ifland  of  Overflackee,  in 
Hoi  land. 

MERO,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  140  miles 
S.W.  of  the  town  of  Pegu.  Long.  98.  36.  E.  Lat.  16. 
o.  N. 

MEROU,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in'Chorafan,  feated  in  a  fer¬ 
tile  country,  which  produces  lalt,  1 12  miles  S.W,  of  Bokhara. 
Long.  64.25.  E.  Lat.  37.  40.  N. 

MERRIMACK,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  New 
Hampfhire,  fituate  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  35  miles 
N.W.  of  Bodon. 

MERSEBIjRG,  a  town  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  in 
Mifnia,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee  ;  feated  on  the  Sala,  10  miles  S. 
of  Halle,  and  56  N.W.  of  Drefden.  Long.  12.  6.  E.  Lat. 
51.  28.  N. 

MERSPURG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  bithopric  of  Con- 
ftance,  and  the  bifiiop’s  ufual  place  of  'refidence.  It  is  feated 
on  the  N.  fide  of  the  lake  of  Conftance,  1 1  miles  from  the 
town  of  that  name.  Long.  9.  26.  E.  Lat.  47,  45.  N. 

MERTOLA,  a  (trong  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo, 
feated  near  the  Guadiano,  60  miles  S.  of  Ef ora,  and  too  S.E, 
of  Lifbon.  Long.  7.  40.  AV.  Lat.  37.  30.  N. 

MERTON,  a  village  near  Oxford,  fituate  near  two  mili¬ 
tary  ways.  There  were  intrenchments  in  the  neighbouring- 
woods,  fuppofed  to  be  thrown  up  by  King  Ethelred,  or  the 
Danes,  whom  he  defeated  in  871. 

Merton,  a  village  in  Surrey,  feated  on  the  AVandle,  feven 
miles  S.W.  of  London.  It  had  a  celebrated  abbey,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  in  which  feveral  important  tranf- 
aCtions  took  place;  particularly,  at  a  parliament  held  here,  in 
1236,  were  enafted  the  provifions  of  Merton  (the  moll  an¬ 
cient  body  of  laws  after  Magna  Charta),  and  the  barons  gave 
that  celebrated  anfwer  to  the  clergy,  Nolumus  leges  Anglice 
mutari — We  will  not  change  the  laws  of  England.  Nothing 
remains  of  this  abbey,  but  the  E.  window  of  a  chapel ;  and 
the  walls  that  furround  the  premiles,  which  are  built  of  flint, 
are  nearly  entire,  and  include  about  60  acres.  Upon  the  fite 
of  this  abbey  are  two  calico  manufactures,  and  a  copper- 
mill  ;  and  about  1 000  perfons  are  now  employed  on  a  fpot, 
once  the  abode  of  monadic  indolence. 

MEIIVE,  the  north  branch  of  the  river  Maefe,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  on  which  the  city  of  Rotterdam  is  feated. 

MERV1LLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  feated  on  the  Lis,  xo  miles  S.E.  of  Call'd,  and  24 
S.W.  of  Alenin.  Long.  2.  4 3.  E.  Lat.  50.  57-  N. 

AIESEN,  a  fea-port  of  llullia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  capital  of  a  diftriCt  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Mefen,  on  the  E.  coad  of  the  AVhite  Sea, 
<160  miles  N.  of  Archangel.  Long.  44.  45.  E.  Lat.  6 5. 
50.  N. 

MESKIRK,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  county  of  Furden- 
burg,  15  miles  N.  of  Uberlingen. 

MESSA,  a  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  river  Sus,  not  far 
from  the  Atlantic,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  Near  it  is 
a  mofque,  in  which  are  the  bones  of  a  whale,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  confidcr  as  the  bones  of  the  whale  that  lwallowed 
Jonah.  It  is  165  miles  S.W.  of  Morocco.  Long.  10.  46. 
AV.  Lat.  29.  58.  N. 

MESSING,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Aichdatt,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aichdatt. 

MESTRE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  thedogado  of  A/enice,  16 
miles  N.E.  of  Padua.  Long.  12.  2.  E.  Lat.  45.  26.  N. 

MESUIIATA,  a  fea-port  of  Tripoli,  and  the  refidence  of  a 
governor.  Caravans  travel  hence  to  Fezzan  and  other  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  great  trade.  It 


is  100  miles  E. S.E,  of  Tripoli.  Long.  15.  2.  E.  Lat.  31. 
55.  N. 

METELEN,  a  town  of  AVoftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Muntter,  19  miles  N.AV.  of  Munlter.  Long.  6.  cq.  E. 
Lat.  52.  18.  N. 

METERISCH,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Iglau, 
17  miles  E.  of  Iglau,  and  7 <5.  S.E.  of  Prague.  Long.  1  c. 
58.  E.  Lat.  49.  6.  N.. 

MET  HOD  IS  TS  ( hncycl. ) .  A\re  have  already  given  a  ge¬ 
neral  account  of  this  religious  body,  but  it  may  not  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  reader  to  have  their  prefent  Rate  in  Eng¬ 
land  more  particularly  deferibed.  The  mod  trivial  caufes 
have  oftentimes  efteded  the  greatelt  changes  in  fociety. 
Syfiems  have  been  overturned  by  cafual  incidents,  apparently 
of  no  figaificance;  and  widely-extended  corruptions  have 
been  purged  away,  by  means  the  mod  inadequate,  and 
through  the  inftrumentality  of  perfons  from  whom  different 
defigns  might  have  been  expe&cd.  The  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  the  ultimate  dellrudtion  of  the  papal  power,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  preference  g-iyen  by-  Leo  X.  to  the  Do¬ 
minicans,  and  the  confequent  relentment  of  the  Augudine 
monks,  who  encouraged  their  brother  Luther  to  a  fpirited  op- 
pofition  of  the  papal  indulgences. 

The  great  change  which  has  evidently  taken  place  in  the 
protedant  churches  within  the  prefent  century,  and  the  fpread 
of  religious  knowledge  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  not  long 
fince  obfeured  with  ignorance  and  fuperdition,  may  be  traced 
to  the  chambers  of  a  private  fellow  of  a  college  in  Oxford. 
The  fentiments  of  John  AVefley,  upon  the  necellity  of  a  living 
Chridianity,  feated  in  the  hearts  and  commanding  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  men,  in  oppofition  to  a  mere  formal  profeffion,  led 
him  to  affociate  with  others  of  the  fame  lerious  difpofition. 
The  remark  made  to  him  by  a  good  man,  whom  he  went 
many  miles  to  fee,  affcdled  him  not  a  little:  “  Sir  (laid  he), 
you  wilh  to  ferve  God  and  to  go  to  heaven.  Remember,  you 
cannot  ferve  him  alone.  You  mud,  therefore,  find  com¬ 
panions,  or  make  them  :  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  a  foli- 
tary  religion.”  Soon  after  this,  which  was  about  the  year 
1 729,  Mr.  Wefley  formed  a  fmall  fociety  at  Oxford,  of  ferious 
dudents,  as  his  brother  Charles,  a  Mr.  Morgan,  the  exemplary 
Mr.  Harvey,  the  celebrated  George  Whitfield,  and  others. 
Thefe  pious  young  men  met  together,  to  promote  one  another’s 
dudies,  and  to  read  the  fcriptures  for  mutual  edification. 
Finding  the  benefit  of  this  courfe,  they  proceeded,  in  the 
next  place,  to  render  themlelves  more  confpicuous  in  a  work 
of  love;  namely,  to  vifit  the  prifoners  in  the  calfle,  and  the 
tick  poor  in  the  town.  Being  increaled  to  the  number  of  fif¬ 
teen,  they  were  ftrengthened  in  their  minds,  and  encouraged 
in  their  pious  labours.  At  this  time,  when  prejudice  is  fo 
much  foftened  down,  and  religious  intolerance  has  been  driven 
away  by  a  fpirit  of  liberality,  the  man  of  enlarged  mind, 
whatever  may  be  his  principles,  cannot  lee  any  thing  to  dif- 
commend  in  this  condu6l:  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as 
highly  became  perfons  dedined  for  the  molt  facred  of  pro- 
feidons,  and  ought  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  minidry.  Thus  far,  candour  mud  approve  the 
rife  of  what  is  called  Methudifm,  which  term  was  applied  to 
thefe  ferious  young  men  by  a  fellow  of  Merton  college,  in 
allufion  to  an  ancient  fc6t  of  phydeians  at  Rome,  who  were 
remarkable  for  putting  their  patients  under  regimen,  and  were 
therefore  called  Methodijls.  But  religious  zeal  is  a  delicate 
thing,  and  requires  to  be  tempered  with  much  diferetion. 
Meffrs.  AVefley  and  Whitfield  were  fired  with  the  fpirit  to 
l'uch  a  degree,  that  no  limits  could  contain  them.  Though 
ordained  in  anepilcopal  church,  the  canons  of  which  are  very 
fevere  againd  all  irregularities,  they  ventured  to  break  the 
barriers,  and  went  forth  as  miffionaries  to  convert  the  world. 
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The  churches  being  foon  fliut  againft  them,  they  adopted  the 
novel  method  of  field- preaching,  which  produced  much'dif- 
•order,  and,  it  mutt  alio  be  confefled,  much  good.  The  next 
•irregular  ftep  of  thefe  good  men,  for  fuch  they  undoubtedly 
were,  was  the  authorifing  laymen,  andthofe  in  general  of  the 
lowed  occupations,  to  preach  the  gofpel.  Nothing  can  prove 
the  tendernefs  of  our  national  eftablifhment  more  effedtually 
than  the  indulgence  which  was  Ihewn  to  thefe  clergymen  :  no 
ecclefiattical  cenfure  was  ever  palled  upon  their  condudt,  al¬ 
though  fufpenlion  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  The 
■churches,  it  is  true,  were  in  general  fliut  again!!  them ;  but 
this  was  the  private  aft  of  individuals,  with  which  the  bifhops 
could  have  no  concern.  But  to  return  :  the  focieties  of  me- 
thodilts  increafed  rapidly,  and  were  multiplied  throughout 
the  kingdom.  At  length  the  two  great  leaders,  John  Wefley 
and  George  Whitfield,  leparated  from  each  other,  and  a  grand 
breach  was  made  between  their  followers.  The  former  held 
univerfal  redemption  and  free  will,  while  the  others  ltrenuoufly 
adhered  to  abfolute  eledtion  and  free  grace.  The  heats  oc- 
cafloned  by  this  difference  fubfifted  for  many  years,  and  pro¬ 
duced  much  violent  and  indecent  controveriy  :  at  prefent  there 
is  more  unity  between  them,  and  they  appear  to  be  affiamed 
of  the  intemperance  which  difgraced  their  once  favourite  dil- 
putants.  Mr.  Wefley  preferved  an  admirable  economy  in 
his  numerous  focieties,  which  were  held  together,  during  his 
life-time,  by  a  Ample,  but  firm,  difcipline.  Since  his  death, 
they  have  fuffered  ronfiderably  from  a  fpirit  of  diflenfion. 
Mr.  Wefley  always  preferved  a  great  regard  for  the  church  of 
England ;  and  never  buffered  his  focieties  to  have  religious 
■worfliip  in  the  hours  of  church  fervice,  or  the  facrament  to  be 
adminiftered  by  lay-preachers.  Since  his  death,  both  thefe 
rettridtions  have  been  broken,  and  nioft  of  his  focieties  have 
become  complete  diflenters.  Many,  however,  from  their 
veneration  for  Mr.  Wefley,  difapprove  thefe  meafures,  and 
refufe  to  hold  communion  with  their  brethren — callingthem- 
felves,  with  an  honett  pride,  Church  Methodifts.  Mr.  Wefley, 
it  is  faid,  about  the  year  1765,  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  confecration  from  a  perfon  calling  himlelf  a  Greek 
bithop,  who  alfo  ordained  feveral  of  the  lay-preachers.  This 
was  a  fcandalous  violation  of  the  canons,  and  a  pitiful  fub- 
terfuge  at  the  very  beft.  It  is  generally  concluded  that  the 
man  was  an  impoftor.  Mr.  Wefley  afterwards  took  upon 
him,  with  the  afliftance  of  fame  other  prelhyters,  to  ordain 
preachers,  and  even  confecrated,  after  a  manner.  Dr  Coke 
to  be  a  fuperintendant,  or  bifliop,  of  the  methodifts  in  North 
America.  This  gentleman  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Wetleyan,  or  Arminian  methodifts,  and  is  indefatigable  in 
following  the  fteps  of  his  great  leader.  He  has  made  feveral 
voyages  to  America  and  the  Weft-Indies,  where  the  focieties 
are  very  numerous ;  and  it  is  faid  that  their  labours  among 
the  negroes  have  been  exceedingly  fuccefsful.  No  lefs  than 
ten  thoufand  are  regular  members  of  clafles  in  the  Weft- 
India  iflands,  where  there  are  alfo  many  black  preachers.  The 
methodifts  of  Mr.  We  (ley’s  eftabliftiment  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  Calviniftic  perfuafion,  and  appear  to  be 
better  fubjedts  of  the  government. 

METHVEN,  a  town  of  Scotland  in  Perthfhire,  with  an 
ancient  cattle.  It  has  manufactures  of  broad  and  narrow 
linen;  with  two  paper  and  fome  other  mills.  King  Robert 
Bruce,  foon  after  his  coronation  in  1306,  was  defeated  here 
by  the  Englifli  troops  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  found 
himlelf  forfaken  by  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  It  is  fix 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Perth. 

METHWOLD,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Thetford,  and  86  N.N.E.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  40.  E.  Lat.  52.  34.  N. 

METLING,  a  ftrong  town  and  cattle  of  Germany,  in  the. 
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duchy  of  Carniola,  feated  on  the  Kulp,  40  miles  S.E.  of 
Laubach.  Long.  15.  10.  E.  Lat.  46.  2.  N. 

METRO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  riles  in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  runs  into  the  duchy  of  U rhino,  and  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  near  Fano. 

MELTDON,  a  village  of  France,  where  was  a  magnificent 
royal  palace  on  the  Seine,  fix  miles  S.E.  of  Palis: 

MEULAN,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  ot  Seine  and  Oife.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre,  on  the  river  Seine,  over  which  are  two  bridges, 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  57.  E.  Lat.  49.  1.  N. 

MEURS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
feated  on  the  Rhine,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Duffeldorf.  Lono-. 
6.  41.  E.  Lat.  3 1 .  25.  N. 

MEURTHE,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of 
the  late  province.of  Lorrain.  It  is  fo  called  from  a  river  that 
rifes  in  the  department  of  the  Vofge'S,  and  watering  Luneville 
and  Nanci,  falls  into  the  Mofelle.  Nanci  is  the  principal  fee 
of  this  department. 

MEUSE,  a  department  in  France,  including  the  late 
duchy  ot  Bar.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Meufe",  or 
Maefe.  Bar-le-Duc  is  the  capital.  See  Maese. 

MEWARI,  a  confiderable  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Nipbon,  with  a  royal  palace.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  are  vaft  fields  of  wheat  and  rice,  with  fine 
orchards,  full  of  excellent  plums. 

ME  WAT,  a  hilly  and  woody  tra6t  of  Hindooftan  Proper, 
lying  on  the  S.W.  of,  Delhi,  confining  the  low  country,  along 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna,  to  a  comparatively  narrow  flip, 
and  extending  weftward  130  miles.  From  N.  to  S.  it  is  90 
miles.  Ah  hough  iituate  in  the  heart  of  Hindooftan,  within 
25  miles  of  iis  former  capital  (Delhi),  its  inhabitants,  the 
Mewatti,  have  been  ever  charadterii'ed  as  the  mod  favage  and 
brutal  ;  and  their  chief  employment  has  been  robbery  and 
plunder.  In  126.5,  1 00,000  of  thefe  wretches  were  put  to 
the  Avoid  ;  but  they  are  liill  fo  noted  as  thieves  and  robbers, 
that  parties  of  them  are  taken  into  pay  by  the  chiers  of  Upper 
Hindoottan,  in  order  to  diftrels  the  countries  that  are  the  feat 
of  warfare.  Mewat  contains  fome  ftrong  fortretfes  on  deep 
or  inaccelfible  hills,  and  was  almoft  entirely  fubjedt  to  the 
late  Madajee  Smdia,  a  Mahratta  chief. 

ME  WAT- ALI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Irac-  Arabia,  not  fo 
confiderable  as  formerly,  but  famous  for  the  fuperb  and  rich 
mofque  of  Ali,  to  which  the  Perfians  go  in  pilgrimage  from 
all  parts.  It  is  100  miles  S.W.  of  Bagdad.  Long.  42.  57. 
E.  Lat.  32.  o.  N. 

MEXAT-Ocem,  a  confiderable  town  of  Perfia,  which  takes 
its  name  from  a  mofque  dedicated  to  Ocem,  the  fon  of  Ali. 
It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  Giver  Euphrates;  70 
miles  N.  of  Mexat-Ali.  Long.  42.57.  E.  Lat.  33.  o.  N. 

MEXiCANO,  or  Adayes,  a  river  of  Louifiania,  which 
empties  ltfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

MEXICO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mexico  Proper, 
of  the  audience  of  Mexico,  and  of  all  New  Spain.  It  was  a 
flourifhing  place  before  the  Spaniards  entered. the  country,  and 
was  feated  on  feveral  illands,  in  a  falt-water- lake,  to  which 
there  was  no  entrance,  but  by  three  caufeways,  two  miles  in 
length  each.  It  contained  about  80,000  houfes,  with  feveral 
large  temples,  full  of  rich  idols,  and  three  palaces  where  the 
emperor  of  Mexico  refided.  The  abbe  Clavigero  fays,  that 
when  the  Mexicans  were  fubjedted  to  the  Colhuan  and  Tepa- 
necan  nations,  and  confined  to  the  miferable  little  iflands  on 
the  lake  of  Mexico,  they  ceafed  for  lome  years  to  cultivate 
the  land,  becaufe  they  had  none,  until  neceflity  taught  them 
to  form  moveable  fields  and  gardens,  which  floated  on  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  The  method  which  they  purfued  to  make 
thefe,  and  which  they  (till  pradtife,  is  extremely  Ample,  They 
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plait  and  twift  willows  and  roots  of  marfti  plants  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  together,  which  are  light,  but  capable  of  fupporting 
the  earth  of  the  garden  firmly  united.  Upon  this  foundation 
they  lay  the  light  bullies  which  float  on  the  lake;  and  over 
all,  the  mud  and  dirt  which  they  draw  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lame  lake.  Their  regular  figure  is  quadrangular;  their 
length  and  breadth  various;  but  generally  they  are  about 
eight  perches  long,  and  not  more  than  three  in  breadth,  and 
have  let's  than  a  foot  of  elevation  above  the  furface  of  the 
water.  Thefe  were  the  firft  fields  which  the  Mexicans  owned 
after  thh  foundation  of  Mexico ;  and  there  they  firft  cultivated 
the  maize,  great  pepper,  and  other  plants  necellary  for  their 
fupport.  In  progrefs  of  time,  as  thefe  fields  grew  numerous 
from  the  indullry  of  the  people,  there  were  among  them 
gardens  of  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants.  Every  day,  at 
funrife,  innumerable  veflels,  loaded  vvith  -various  kinds  of 
flowers  and  herbs  cultivated  in  thefe  gardens?  are  feen  arriving 
by  the  canal,  at  the  great  market-place  of  the  capital.  The  - 
mud  of  the  lake  is  an  extremely  fertile  foil,  and  requires  no 
water  from  the  clouds.  In  the  lar&eft  gardens  there  is  com- 
monly  a  little  tree,  and  even  a  hut,  to  fhelter  the  cultivator 
and  defend  him  from  rain  or  the  fun.  When  the  owner  of  a 
garden  withes  to  change  his  fituation,  he  gets  into  his  little 
veflel,  and  by  his  own  ltrength  alone,  if  the  garden  is  fmall, 
or  with  the  affiltance  of  others,  if  it  is  large,  he  tows  it  after 
him,  and  condufls  it  wherever  hepleafes.  Mexico  was  taken 
by  Cortez,  in  1521,  after  a  fiege  of  three  months.  As  the 
Mexicans  defended  themlelves  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  it  was  al- 
nioft  ruined,  But  afterward  rebuilt  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
ftreets  are  ftraight,  and  fo  exactly  difpofed,  that  in  point  of 
regularity  it  is  the  fineft  city  in  the  world  ;  and  the  great  caufe- 
ways  leading  to  it,  with  the  want  of  walls,  gates,  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  render  Mexico  extremely  remarkable.  The  great 
fquare  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  public  buildings,  are 
magnificent.  There  are  29  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  22 
convents  ;  of  the  riches  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  revenues  of  the  grand  cathedral,  amounting  to  8o,oool. 
a-year,  of  which  the  archbifhop  has  15,000!.  There  is  alfo  a 
tribunal  of  the  inquifition,  a  mint,  and  an  univerfity.  This 
city  contains  above  200,000  inhabitants.  The  goldfmiths 
here  are  imnienfely  rich,  and  it  carries  on  a  great  trade  to 
Europe  by  St.  Juan  de  Ulhua,  and  to  Afia  by  Acapulco. 
This  place  was  overflowed  by  an  inundation  in  1629,  in  which 
40,000  perfons  were  drowned.  This  obliged  the  Spaniards 
to  make  a  great  conduit  through  a  mountain,  in  order  to 
empty  the  lake;  which  being  done,  part  of  the  town  became 
feated  on  dry  land.  Mexico  is  fupplied  with  frefh  water  by 
an  aqueduct  three  miles  long.  It  is  200  miles  E.N.E.  of  St. 
Juan  de  Ulhua,  and  250  N.E.  of  Acapulco.  Long.  100. 
34.  W.  Lat.  20.  2.  N. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  coaft  of  N.  America,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  -on  the  N.  by  W.  and  E.  Florida  ;  the  entrance  lying 
to  the  E.  between  the  S.  coaft  of  E.  Florida,  and  the  N  E. 
point  of  Jucatan. 

MLYENBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  marche 
of  Pregnitz,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Perieberg,  and  60  N.N.W.  of 
Berlin.  Long.  12.  19.  E.  Lat.  53.  20.  N. 

MEYENFELDT,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
feated  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  pleafant  country,  fertile  in  excellent 
wine,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Coire.  Long.  9.  36.  E.  Lat.  47.2.  N.> 

MEYRYE1S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loziere,  23  miles  S.  of  Monde,  and  27  W.  of  Alais.  Long. 
3.  j8.  E.  Lat.  44.  10.  N. 

MLZANA,  a  town  of^  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  17  miles 

S.S.W.  ofTurfi. 
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MEZEMNA,  a  fea-port  of  Fez,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  80  miles  E  of  Tetuan.  Long.  4.  1.  W.  Lat. 
35.  22.  N. 

MEZEN,  a  fea-port  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  near  the  White  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  12S  miles  N.N.E.  of  Archangel.  Long. 
43.  34.  E.  Lat.  66.  30.  N. 

MEZIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lot 
and  Garonne  :  feated  in  a  country  that  abounds  in  wheat; 
with  vines,  from  which  is  principally  made  brandy  :  and  with 
the  cork-tree,  which  is  fold  both  in  its  natural  flate,  and  in 
corks.  It  is  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Condom. 

MIA,  or  Mijau,  a  large  town  of  Japan,  feated  on  the  S. 
coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Niphon,  with  a  fortified  palace.  Long. 
130.  40.  E.  Lat.  35.  50.  N. 

MIANA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Aderbeit- 
zan.  Here  the  celebrated  traveller  M.  Thevenot  died,  on 
his  return  from  Ifpahan.  It  is  57  miles  S.E.  of  Tauris. 

MICH  A,  a  cape  ot  Dalmatia,  which  advances  into  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  near  the  town  of  Zara. 

MICHAEL,  St.  the  molt  fertile  and  populous  of  the 
Azores  or  Y\  eftern  I (lands.  Its  two  principal  harbours  are 
Punta  Guda  and  Villa  Franca  :  the  former  is  the  capital  of 
the  ifland.  Long.  25.  42.  W.  Lat.  37.  47.  N. 

Michael,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meufe,  remarkable  for  its  hofpital,  and  the  rich  library  of  a 
late  Benedifitine  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  Meufe,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Bar-!e-Duc,  and  165  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  5.38.  E. 
Lat.  48.  5 1 .  N. 

Mic  hael,  St.  a  fea-port  of  New  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Guatimala,  feated  on  a  fmall  river,  180  miles  S.E.  of  New 
Guatimala.  Long.  87.  45.  W.  Lat.  12.  25.  N. 

Michael,  St.  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Quito. 
It  was  the  firft  Spanifh  colony  in  Peru,  and  is  feated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Piura,  225  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Quito.  Ix>ng. 
80.  50.  W.  Lat.  5.  o.  S. 

Michael  de  Ibaf.ra,St.  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Quito. 

Michael,  Gulf  of  St.  to  the  E.  of  Panama,  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  firft  dilcovcred  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  after  their  march  acrofs  theifthmus  of  Darien. 

MICHELQNIA,  a  country  of  Prullia,  which  is  part  of 
the  circle  of  Culm,  and  feparated  from  the  other  part  by  the 
river  Dribents.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  calile  of  Michelow. 

MICHIGAN,  a  cunfiderable  lake  of  N.  America,  whofe 
N.E  extremity  communicates  with  the  N.W.  end  of  Lake 
Huron,  by  the  ftrait  of  Michillimackinac. 

MICHILL1MACKINAC,  a  ltrait  of  N.  America,  which 
unites  the  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  lies  in  85°  W. 
long,  and  46^  N.  lat. 

MIDDLEBUBG,  a  large  and  ftrong  commercial  city  of 
the  United  Provinces,  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Walcheren, 
and  of  all  Zealand.  The  fquares  and  public  buildings  are 
magnificent.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Spaniards,  in 
1574,  after  a  fiege  of  22  months.  The  inhabitants  are  com¬ 
puted  at  26,000.  The  harbour  is  large  and  commodious, 
and  has  a  communication  with  the  fea  by  a  canal,  which  will 
bear  the  largeft  veflels.  It  is  20  miles  N.E.  of  Bruges,  30 
N.W.  of  Ghent,  and  72  S.W.  of  Amllerdam.  Long.  3. 
39.  E.  Lat.  51.  32.  N. 

Middleeurg,  a  town  of  Dutch  Flanders,  which  belongs 
to  the  prince  of  Ilfenghein.  It  is  five  miles  S.E.  of  Sluys. 
Long.  3.  26.  E.  Lat.  51.  15.  N. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  county  of  the  ftate  of  Maflachufets. 
Charleftown,  Cambridge,  and  Concord,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Middlesex,  a  county  of  the  ftate  of  ConrjefVicut,  which, 
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with  the  county  nf  Tolland,  has  been  recently  formed  from 
that  of  Hartford.  Middleton  and  Haddam  are  the  county 
towns. 

Middlesex,  a  county  of  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey.  New 
Brnnfwick  is  the  chief  town. 

MIDDLETON,  a  commercial  town  of  the  ftate  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  feated  on  the  river  Connecticut,  15  miles  S.  of 
Hartford.  It  is  one  of  the  county-towns  of  Middlefex. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey, 
and  adjoining  Shrewfbury,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 
Sandy  Hook  (fo  called  from  its  fhape  and  foil)  is  included  in 
this  townthip.  On  the  point  of  the  Hook  ftands  the  light- 
houfe,  100  feet  high,  built  by  the  city  of _  New  York. 
Middletown  is  30  miles  S.W.  of  New  York,  and  50  E.  by  N. 
of  Trenton. 

MIDWIFE  ( Encyc !.).  The  following  extraft  from  an 
account  of  the  mode  oT  fupplying  a  country  parifh  with  a 
midwife,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dolling,  late  Vicar  of  Aldenham, 
Herts,  appears  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor. 

“  Fifteen  years  ago  (fays  Mr.  Dolling),  there  being  then 
no  midwife  living  in  the  parilh  of  Aldenham,  I  feleCted  a 
poor  widow,  who  had  three  children  fupported  by  the  parilh, 
and  fent  her  up  for  inftruCtion,  to  the  Lying-in  Hofpital  in 
Store-ftreet,  near  Tottenham-court-road ;  where  Dr.  Of- 
born  permitted  her  to  continue  for  three  months,  at  a  very 
fmall  expence.  Though  without  atiy  preparatory  education, 
fhe  returned  fo  well  inftruCted,  as  to  exercile  her  calling  in 
the  parifh  ever  ftnee,  without  a  fingle  accident,  or  ever  having 
occafion  to  call  in  medical  affiftance  *.  She  has  been  enabled 
thereby  to  fupport  herfelf  and  her  children  comfortably  :  and 
Is  now  living,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  due 
to  her  {kill.  She  attends  all  the  day-labourers’  wives,  at  the 
ftipulated  fum  of  half-a-crown. 

<f  The  expence  of  her  inftruftion  and  fetting  up,  was  col- 
!e£ted  in  the  parifh  by  fubfeription ;  part  of  which  paid  for 
her  board  in  the  hofpital ;  and  the  reft  of  the  money  was  ap¬ 
plied  for  her  journey  and  incidental  expences. — She  has  been 
the  caufe  of  a  confiderable  favi»g  in  the  medical  bills  of  the 
parilh,  befides  being  a  very  great  comfort  f  and  relief  to  the 
poor.’' 

The  expence  and  trouble  of  the  above'  was  trifling;  its 
benefit,  both  to  the  poor  and  to  the  parilh,  confiderable : 
whenever,  therefore,  a  parilh  is  diftant  from  medical  aid,  and 
unprovided  with  a  midwife  of  its  own,  the  above  may  be 
recommended  to  its  confideration. 

MIECHAU,  or  Miezava,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Cujavia, 
feated  on  the  Viftula,  10  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Thorn.  Long.  18. 
46.  E.  Lat.  52.. 58.  N. 

M1GLIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ulteriore, 
15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Conza. 

M1KALIDI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Natolia,  with 


a  fort,  fituate  on  a  river,  which  runs  into  the  fea  of  Marmora, 
35  miles  W.  of  Burfa.  Long.  28.  24.  E.  Lat.  40.  10.  N, 

MlLAZZO,  a  ftrong  fea-port  of  Sicily,  in  Val-di-De- 
mona.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town;  the 
upper  is  very  ftrong,  and  the  lower  has  a  fine  fquare,  with  a 
fuperb  fountain.  It  is  feated  on  a  rock,  on  the  W.  fide  of  a 
bay  of  the  fame  name,  13  miles  W.  of  Medina.  Long.  15, 

34.  E.  Lat. .38.  ia.  N. 

MILETO,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ul¬ 
teriore,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee,  five  miles  from  Nicotera. 

MILETS,  anciently  Miletus,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Afia, 
in  Natolia,  64  miles  S.  of  Smyrna.  Long.  27.  14.  E.  Lat. 
38.  22.  N. 

MILFORD,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  in  the  county 
of  Suifex,  feated  at  the  fource  of  a  fmall  river,  15  miles  from 
the  bay  of  Delaware,  and  130  S.  of  Philadelphia. 

MILHAUD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveiron.  It  was  diftnantled  in  1629,  an<^  *s  feated  on  the 
Tarn,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Montpellier,  and  142  S.  of  Pari'. 
Long.  3.  11.  E.  Lat.  44.  3.  N. 

MILIANE,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Algiers  in  Tremefen, 
with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  in  a  country  fertile  in  oranges, 
citrons,  and  other  fruits,  the  belt  in  all  Barbary.  Long.  2. 

35.  E.  Lat.  35.  1 5.  N. 

MILK  ( Encycl .).  In  the  village  of  Barton-under-Need- 
wood,  Staffordfhire,  the  principal  number  of  the  poorer  in¬ 
habitants  were  deftitute  of  all  means  of  procuring  this  molt 
ul'eful  Ijoecies  of  food  for  their  families.  The  benefit  which 
would  refult,  if  they  could  be  furnifhed  with  that  article  of 
food,  appeared  of  fo  much  importance,  that,  nearly  three 
years  fince,  a  lpecific  plan  for  providing  afupply  was  adopted. 
A  refpe£lable  tradefman  in  the  parilh  exprelfed  his  readinefs 
to  take  a  quantity  of  his  land  into  his  own  hands,  and  to 
employ  it  in  keeping  cows,  for  the  purpofe  of  felling  then- 
milk  to  the  poor.  He  mentioned,  however,  two  obftacles,  as 
necefiary  to  be  removed.  He  Hated  the  impracticability  of 
diftributing  the  milk  at  his  own  houfe;  as  the  crowd,  which 
would  frequent  it  for  a  confiderable  time  every  morning  and 
evening,  together  with  the  confequent  noife  and  trouble,  would 
be  equally  unpleafant  and  inconvenient.  And  he  apprehended 
that  he  fhould  receive  from  the  purchafers  a  quantity  of  cop¬ 
per  coin,  larger  than  he  Ihould  be  capable  of  circulating  again, 
either  in  the  way  of  change  to  them,  or  in  his  own  bufinels. 
It  was  therefore  fettled,  that  the  milk  Ihould  be  regularly, 
carried  from  the  field  to  the  houfe  of  another  inhabitant  of 
the  village,  and  fold  there:  and  a  friend  of  the  undertaking 
engaged  to  pay  this  perfon  annually  for  his  trouble.  The 
^radelinan  had  alfo  an  aflurance,  that  copper  coin,  to  the; 
amount  of  forne  guineas  annually,  Ihould  be  taken  off  his. 
hands,  if  he  thought  proper.  Thefe  points  being  adjnfted, 
the  meafure  was  carried  into  effect  at  Candlemas,  :  793  ;  and 
it  has  been  continued  without  interruption  to  the  prefent 


*  In  the  Manchefter  Infirmary,  upon  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Simmons,  a  furgeon  of  eminence  there,  a  plan  for  the  relief 
of  poor  lying-in  women  has  been  adopted,  which  may  deferve  the  attention  of  other  medical  hofpitals.  Upon  notice  of  any 
difficult  cafe  of  delivery,  the  infirmary  furgeon  of  the  diftrict,  er  in  his  abfence  the  one  next  in  rotation,  immediately  attends 
gratis,  and  affifts  the  poor  woman  at  home ;  and  the  Infirmary  provides  medicines  if  wanted.  The  cafes  that  have  occurred 
have  been  very  few,  but  they  were  cafes  of  difficulty,  and  moft  of  them  would  have  been  of  extreme  danger  without  fuch 
medical  aid. 

->  It  feems  much  better  for  the  wives  of  the  poor,  that  they  Ihould  be  attended  at  home,  and  receive  a  little  pecuniary  or 
other  affiftance,  than  that  they  fhould  be  moved  into  a  lying-in  hofpital;  in  which  cafe  the  woman  is  ufually  ablent  from  home 
for  a  month,  her  family  neglected  during  her  abfence,  fome  parochial  charge  incurred,  and  fhe  returns  home  with  habits  of 
life  not  fuitable  to  her  fituation.  If  fhe  is  attended  at  home  Ihe  is  generally  capable  of  managing  and  affifting  in  her  family 
in  a  very  few  days,  and  the  relief  is  given  her  at  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  expenee  that  would  have  attended  her  lying-in  at 
an  hofpital. 
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time.  The  advantages  which  have  accru'd  from  it  to  the 
poor,  have  completely  aufwered  the  expectations  previoufly 
formed. 

The  following  brief  ftatement  will  fufficiently  fliew  the 
detail  of  the  lcheme. 

Nineteen  acres  of  land,  which  might  be  let  to  good  te¬ 
nants  at  2I.  10s.  per  acre,  are  wholly  employed  in  furnifhing 
grafs  and  hay  for  the  cows,  and  in  rearing  two  or  three  calves. 
The  ftock  of  cows  conftantly  kept  is  feven.  Four  of  them 
calve  at  different  periods  in  the  fpring  and  furnmer,  and  three 
in  the  autumn  and  winter. — The  price,  at  which  the  milk  is 
fold,  is  three  halfpence  per  quart,  from  the  beginning  of 
Augutt  until  the  time  of  turning  out  to  grafs  in  the  fpring ; 
and  one  penny,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  paid  in  ready  money. 

The  quantity  furnifhed  to  each  poor  family  is  regulated  by 
the  number  of  children  in  the  family,  and  by  other  fimilar 
circumltances.  Some  of  the  purchasers  generally  attend  to 
fee  the  milk  carried  from  the  field  to  the  place  of  fale  :  and 
they  are  all  fatisfied  that  the  quality  is  unadulterated,  and  thq 
meafure  ample. 

If  the  milk  had  been  fold  at  two  pence  a  quart,  during  the 
three  winter  months,  and  at  three  halfpence  the  reft  of  the 
year,  the  account  would  have  been  in  profit :  but,  at  a  penny 
a  quart  for  the  furnmer  half  year,  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
about  5I.  *ftis  will  appear  by  the  following  ftatement,  made 
by  the  tradelman  who  fells  the  milk,  of  the  receipts  and  cx- 
pcnces,  for  one  year,  ending  the  1 7th  of  September,  1797. 


Receipts. 

One  year's  receipts  for  milk 

Milk  kept  for  the  tradefman’s  family  - 

Sale  of  young  calves  - 

Value  of  three  rearing  calves 

Lattermath  of  part  of  the  land  - 
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Expences. 

A  year’s  rent  of  nineteen  acres  of  land,  at  50s. 
per  annum  ------ 

Taxes,  &cc.  ...... 

Mowing,  getting  hay,  &c.  - 
Straw  for  dry  cows  and  litter  - 
Rent  of  croft  at  home;  yards,  and  thed  - 
Decreafe  in  value  of  ftock  from  age 

Ar.  B.  If  young  cows,  they  may  improve. 
Hazard  in  ftock,  drugs,  &c.  - 

Intereft  of  the  value  of  ftock  - 
Lofs  in  changing  ftock,  to  keep  a  regular  fupply, 
anftexpences  -  -  -  - 

James  Harding,  for  care  of  cows  and  extra  wages 
to  fervant  ------ 

Carrying  dung  and  foil,  mixing  and  carrying 
compofts  ------ 

Hedging,  ditching,  fpreading.  See. 

Cultivation  of  cabbages  - 

Ufe  of  bull  ------ 
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To  the  foregoing,  which  appear  in  the  Reports  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Mr.  Bernard 
annexes  the  following  obfervations :  he  fays,  “  I  do  not  mean 
to  intimate  that  this  plan  is  preferable  to  others  which  have 
been  adopted  elfewhere;  that  object;,  univerfally  moil  de- 
firable,  may  in  different  places  be  beft  attained  in  different 
ways  ;  and  in  fome  places  it  may  be  attainable  by  that  method 
only  which  has  been  deferibed.  When  this  mode  is  fe- 
lefted,  to  provide  for  the  permanence  of  the  meafure,  will 
generally  prove  more  beneficial,  than  to  require  extreme 
cheapnefs  in  the  price  of  the  article.  To  be  able  daily  t® 
purchafe  milk,  though  at  its  full  value,  is  a  very  important  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  poor  f .  A  local  fubfeription,  however,  for  th® 
purpol’e  of  reducing  the  price,  will  frequently  be  an  eligible 
mode  of  charity.  But,  if  the  feller  be  urged  to  difpofe  of 
the  milk  at  a  rate  that  will  not  allow  him  to  draw  from 


*  There  are  fwany  parts  of  England,  ki  which  milk  may  be  had  at  lefs  coft,  than  in  this  part  of  Staffordfhire.  Mr.  Manfell, 
of  Lathbury  Hall,  near  Newport  Pagnell,  aflerts,  that  in  his  neighbourhood,  aows  may  be  kept  with  more  advantage  and 
lefs  expence,  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Gifborne.  This  information  is  of  importance,  as  it  thews  that  Mr.  Gitbome’s  example 
may  be  imitated  with  great  advantage  in  other  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Manfell  thinks  that  the  lattermath  fhould  be  kept ;  and 
that,  where  the  fupply  of  milk  is  the  object,  calvesfhould  not  be  reared  ;  as  they  confume  the  richeft  milk,  which  fhould  be 
mixed,  with  the  other:  he  conceives  that,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  the  cutting  of  hedges  will  pay  the  expence  of 
fences  ;  and  that  nothing  need  be  allowed  for  changing  cows;  a9  an  intelligent  farmer  would  make  fome  benefit  by  buying 
and  felling. 

f  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  and  comfort  to  the  poor,  if  farmers  would  generally,  or  even  occafionally,  fell  them,  for 
ready  money,  fmall  quantities  (as  half  a  bufliel)  of  corn,  and  fingle  cheefes.  The  trouble  of  fmall  dealings,  which  is  the 
objection  alleged,  would  be  trifling,  if  one  or  two  ftated  hours,  on  a  fixed  day  in  each  week,  were  afligned  for  the  purpofe. 
By  being  thus  refeued  from  the  impofitions  too  prevalent  among  millers,  bakers,  and  huckfters,  the  poor  would  fave,  per¬ 
haps,  two  pence  in  every  {hilling,  not  to  fTention  other  important  benefits. 

+  Milk  is  an  article  of  very  great  importance  to  the  poor ;  it  is  eflential  to  the  nourifihment  of  children,  and  extremely 
ufeful  to  the  economy  of  families.  Where  the  cottager  can  be  fupplied  with  the  means  of  keeping  his  cow,  his  benefit  will 
be  very  confiderable :  where  he  cannot,  the  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Gifborne  is  very  deferving  of  attention  and  imitation.  There 
may,  however,  be  parts  of  England  (particularly  where  a  good  deal  of  butter,  or  rich  cheefe,  is  made)  in  which  the  poor 
cannot  in  general  have  new  milk :  but,  in  thofe  places,  if  they  could  be  fupplied,  either  as  a  gift  or  by  purchafe,  with  fkinv- 
milk,  even  that  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  them ;  efpeeially  as  it  would  come  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Where  the  poor  can 
purchafe  fkim-milk,  they  get  it  very  cheap ;  it  cofts  them  about  a  halfpenny  a  quart.  To  alcertain  its  utility  to  a  cottager* 
who  has  children,  try  the  following  ingredients : 

Two  quarts  of  fkim-milk  -----  itf. 

Half  a  pound  of  rice  -  -  -  -  -  -  id. 

Two  ounces  of  treacle  -  --  --  -  o  i 
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his  fields  a  profit  equal  to  the  rent  for  which  he  could  fet  the  chara&er  of  the  tenant,  in  rcfpeft  of  integrity,  itiduftry, 
them,  or  to  the  common  returns  from  other  modes  of  huf-  and  regularity.  In  eonfequence  of  what  the  bifhop  has  done, 
bandry  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  will  probably  continue  the  and  in  order  to  incorporate  upon  his  charity  a  gratuitous, 
plan  with  reluctance,  or  will  ultimately  abandon  it.  In  Bar-  fupply  of  milk  for  thofe  families  which  cannot  earn  the  means 
ton,  the  price  was  originally  fixed  at  one  penny  per  quart,  of  purchafing  it  for  themielves,  the  town  of  Stockton  has' 
from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas;  and  at  three  halfpence,  dur-  been  fmce  divided  into  nine  diftrifits  ;  in  each  of  which  five 
ing  the  reft  of  the  year.  But  experience  proved  it  to  be  or  fix  of  the  moft  refpeCtable  inhabitants  have  undertaken  the 
too  low  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  of  late  the  prime  eoft  of  cattle  office  of  vifitors,  and  to  attend  the  houfes  of  the  poor,  fo  as 
has  been  very  high,  and  the  advantage  refulting  from  railing  to  alcertain  their  fituations  and  characters,  and  their  means 
butchers’  meat,  cheefe,  and  butter,  proportionally  large.  of  livelihood.  The  eonfequence  is,  that  upon  any  appli- 

“  The  tradefman  has  not  had  occafion  to  apply  to  be  re-  cation  for  parochial  relief,  or  for  private  charity,  in  the  town 
lieved  from  a  fuperabundance  of  copper  coin  ;  a  circumftance  of  Stockton,  the  vifitors  may  be  referred  to,  and  the  relief  to 
which  fuggefts  the  hope  that  in  other  places,  where  the  plan  be  granted  may  be  proportioned  in  manner,  and  in  degree, 
row  detailed  may  be  inftituted,  difficulties,  apprehended  at  to  the  induftry ,  the  neceffity,  and  the  character  of  the  objeCt. 
firft,  may  be  found  on  trial  to  be  of  little  moment.”  By  thefe  means,  coals  alfo  have  been  delivered  to  the  poor. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  an  account  of  a  fupply  of  with  a  great  attention  to  juftice,  as  well  as  to  effeCt ;  and 
milk  for  the  poor  at  Stockton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  by  milk  is  diftributing,  at  prefent,  to  the  moft  necetfitous  and 
Robert  Clarke,  efq.  publfthed  in  the  fame  work.  deferving,  by  means  of  tickets  iflued  by  the  infpeCtors  of  the 

In  OCtober,  1800,  upon  a  farm  at  Stockton,  of  173  acres,.  diftriCt;  fo  as,  in  fome  degree,  to  confine  the  benefit  of 
belonging  to  the  epifcopal  demefne  of  Durham,  the  bifhop,  the  bifhop’s  charity  to  thofe  for  whom  it  is  peculiarly  in- 
in  order  to  relieve  the  diftrefs  of  the  poor  in  that  place,  on  tended. 

account  of  the  want  of  milk,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon.  In  order  to  give  a  fimilar  accommodation  to  the  tradeftnen 
gave  directions  for  the  farm  being  let  upon  the  old  rent,  pro-  and  other  inhabitants  of  Stockton *  *,  and  thereby  to  promote 
vided  that  (in  addition  to  theufual  ftipulations  applicable  to  a  the  effect  and  fuccefs  of  this  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,, 
farm,  confiding  partly  of  arable  land,  and  partly  of  dairy  the  bifhop  has  applied  a  further  part  of  his  eftate,  in  pro¬ 
land)  it  fhould  be  held  upon  the  following  terms  :  that  the  viding  a  cow  pafture,  and  inclofed  fields,  for  the  other  in¬ 
tenant,  Mr.  John  Rohfon,  fhould  undertake  to  keep  upon  the  habitants.  Four  fields,  containing  together  twenty-four 
farm,  during  his  leaie,  fifteen  cows  of  the  belt  breed  and  fize  acres,  have  been  laid  together  as  a  fummer  pafture;  and  a 
in  the  country,  over  and  above  the  number  neceftary  for  his  number  of  inclofures  are  to  be  fubdivided  and  fenced,  and  to 
own  family  ;  not  lefs  than  twelve  of  which  fhould  be  at  one  have  cow-houfes  built  in  them  at  his lordlfiip’s  expence;  each 
time  in  milk,  and  the  remainder  in  calf.  The  tenant  was  to  of  thefe  fubdivifions  will  contain  from  two  acres  and  a  half 
fell  the  milk,  unadulterated,  and  without  any  cream  being  to  three  acres,  and  will  be  fufficient  for  hay  and  winter 
taken  from  it,  to  the  your  of  Stockton  indiferiminately,  pafturage  for  two  cows. 

whether  parilhioners  or  not,  at  one  halfpenny  per  pint,  beer  It  will  often  come  within  our  notice,  that  the  country  poor 
meafure  in  fummer,  and  wine  meafure  in  winter.  The  are  more  thankful  for  employment  kindly  offered,  with  the 
tenant  has  engaged  to  produce  for  lale  in  Stockton,  and  in  occafional  aid  of  a  little  Jkim  milk  or  fpare  vegetables  for 
clean  and  proper  veftels,  the  milk  of  thefe  15  cows  twice  a-  their  family,  than  for  any  thing  that  benevolence  can  give  in 
day  in  fummer,  and  once  a-day  in  winter;  every  poor  perfon  the  way  of  alms.  There  is,  indeed,  hardly  any  circumftance 
applying,  being  to  be  entitled,  without  any  preference,  ex-  which  does  more  efiential  prejudice  to  the  cottager’s  domeftic 
cept  that  which  is  due  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  one  quart  fyftem  of  economy,  and  to  tne  health  and  well-being  of  his 
of  milk  in  fummer,  and  one  pint  of  milk  in  winter;  and  as  children,  than  the  difficulty  under  which  he  labours,  in  his 
to  the  refidue  not  fo  difpofed  of,  a  preference  to  be  given  to  endeavours  to  procure  a  fupply  of  milk.  With  that  variety 
cottagers  having  families  of  young  children.  of  information  upon  this  fubjeft,  that  has  for  forne  time  en- 

The  mode  of  felling  the  milk  may  be  varied  by  the  bifhop  gaged  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition 
or  his  agent;  and  to  prevent  any  doubts  as  to  the  fair  difpofal  of  the  Poor,  and  with  the  zeal  which  its  prefident  poifeftes  on 
©f  the  milk,  the  tenant  is  not  to  fell  any  milk  whatever,  ex-  this  and  on  every  other  ohje£t  of  the  fociety,  it  is  not  to  be 
cept  to  the  poor;  nor  to  fell  any  butter  or  cheefe  to  any  one  ;  wondered  that  he  fhould  have  given  an  early  and  beneficial 
nor  is  he  to  make  more  butter  or  cheefe  than  may  be  wanted  example,  of  the  means  by  which  this  inconvenience  may  be 
<yr  the  fupply  of  his  own  family. — In  confideration  of  the  removed.  For  the  lubfiftence  of  children,  there  isperhaps 
preceding  ftipulations  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  it  has  been  nothing  fo  exclufively  ufeful  as.  milk;  no  other  food  which, 
agreed  on  the  bifhop’s  part,  that  upon  the  punctual  per-  afiimilates'and  co-operates  with  every  kind  of  grain  of  this, 
iormance  of  the  tenant’s  agreement  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  and  of  every  other  country,  and  with  alinoft  every  fpeeies  of 
bilhop’s  fteward,  the  annual  fum  of  30I.  fhall  be  difeounted  vegetable  and  animal  food ;  fo  as  to  corredl  and  ameliorate 
and  allowed  the  tenant  out  of  his  rent.  our  general  means  of  life. 

In  letting  this  farm,  a  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  Until  the  cottager  can  be  fupplied  with  milk,  it  can  hardly 


Thefe,  either  boiled  or  baked,  will  produce  four  pounds  of-  pudding ;  and,  at  the  expence  of  hardly  more  than  a  halfpenny 
each,  will  give  a  plentiful  and  wholefome  dinner  to  four  children.  But  it  is  not  unufual  for  perfons  in  many  parts  of  England, 
infteadof  giving  or  even  felling  their  ref  life  fkim-milk  to  their  poorer  neighbours,  to  throw  it  to  their  hogs. 

*  This  town  has  been  fortunate  in  the  attention  not  only  of  the  bifhop,  but  of  Mr.  Burdon,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county,  who  has  the  merit  of  eftablifhing  another  milk  farm  at  Stockton  for  a  fimilar  purpofe,  and  with  the  following 
covenants: — that  the  ldTors  fhould  keep  upon  the  ground  ten  milch  cows,  and  fell  all  the  milk  (except  what  fhall  be  ufed  in 
their  own  families)  pure,  unmixed,  and  unadulterated,  and  without  having  any  cream  taken-from  the  fame,  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Stockton,  for  the  time  being,  at  or  under  the  price  of  one  halfpenny  per  pint,  and  in  quantities 
not  exceeding  three  gallons  per  day  to  any  one  perfon  or  family;  and  on  performance  of  this  covenant,  Mr.  Burdon  agrees 
that  the  annual  lum  of  twenty  pounds  ft  rail  be  allowed  out  of  the  rents,. 
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be  exported  that  his  prefent  thriftlefs  and  comfovtlefs  table  of 
diet  of  dry  bread,  fhould  be  changed  for  a  more  healthful  and 
economical  fyftem  of  food.  But  with  the  full  advantage  of 
fuch  alupply  as  is  provided  for  the  poor  of  Stockton,  it  is 
hardly  polfible  but  that  the  cottager  will  eventually  become 
fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  milk  drefled  with  rice,  as  a 
nourifhing  and  palatable  food  for  his  children.  And  what¬ 
ever  prejudices  may  have  exifted  againft  rice  as  a  food  for  the 
labouring  man  (prejudices  which  will  not,  however,  bear  (he 
fell  of  experience),  no  one  can  doubt  of  rice,  prepared  with 
milk,  being  a  pleafant,  nutritious,  and  economical  food  for 
children. 

Charity  is  meritorious,  not  merely  in  refpert  of  its  motive 
and  principle,  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  extenfive  in  its  in¬ 
fluence,  and  unexceptionable  in  its  effert  ;  particularly  in  that 
of  not  diminifhing  or  prejudicing  the  virtue,  or  energy,  of  the 
perfons  for  whofe  benefit  it  is  applied.  As  to  the  funis  an¬ 
nually  devoted  in  this  inftance  by  the  founders  of  the  milk 
charities  at  Stockton,  it  is  not  eafy  to  lay  how  they  could 
have  been  otherwile  directed  with  any  proportionable  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  or  how  any  funds  can  be  applied  with  lets  rilk  of 
impairing  the  induftry  and  the  prudence  of  thofe,  who  come 
within  the  fcope  of  its  influence. 

For  an  account  of  the  benefit  of  the  arrangement  of  dif- 
trirts,  and  of  the  divifion  of  attention  in  the  care  and  coodurt 
of  the  interefts  of  the  poor,  we  mult  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Bifhop  of  Durham’s  narrative  and  obfervations,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  Of  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  fociety. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  plan,  for  encouraging  the  keeping 
of  cows  by  the  tradefmen  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
we  have  only  to  obl'erve,  that  it  removes  every  poflible  degree 
of  odium  or  jealoufy,  to  which,  in  feme  minds,  the  poor 
might  have  been  fubjerted,  by  the  extenfive  benefits  provided 
for  them  ;  and  that  the  additional  number  of  cows  thereby 
kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  increafes  confiderably 
the  general  fupply  of  milk  for  that  place;  thereby  diminifhing 
the  price,  and  leaving  a  furplus  to  be  difpoled  of  among  their 
dependents  and  poorer  neighbours. ' 

MILK-HOUSE,  a  building  defigned  for  the  reception  and 
prelervation  of  milk,  previoufly  to  its  undergoing  the  various 
proceifes  of  the  dairy.  In  PI.  35,  we  have  given  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  milk-houfe,  upon  an  improved  plan,  by  Dr. 
Anderfon,  of  Aberdeen. — Fig.  1,  reprefen ts  a  plan  of  the 
whole  ftrurture.  A,  the  dairy  in  the  centre,  furrounded  by 
an  open  pafiage  ;  B,  the  entry  to  the  dairy  from  the  north  ;  C, 
the  ice-houfe ;  D,  the  fcullery,  or  wafli-houfe,  with  the  door 
or  entrance  from  the  fouth,  and  benches  placed  beneath  ;  f, 
a  door,  which  communicates  with  the  milk-houfe,  &e.  ;  h, 
the  fire-place. — Fig.  2,  is  an  elevation  of  the  milk-houfe  A. 
In  this,  B  B,  fhew  the  paffages  round  it ;  c,  the  interior 
window ;  d,  the  ventilator  or  air-pipe ;  g,  the  exterior  win¬ 
dow. — Fig.  3,  is  a  delineation  of  the  ventilator  ;  1,  reprefents 
the  valve  at  the  top ;  Ic,  another  valve  at  the  bottom,  which 
communicates  wjth  the  milk-houfe;  n,  a  fimilar  valve,  with 
the  paffage.  The  whole  of  this  ftrurture  ought  to  confilt  of 
a  range  of  narrow  buildings,  as  in  the  fertion  firft  delineated,, 
where  the  middle  divifion  marked  A,  reprefents  the  milk-houfe, 
properly  lb  called.  Dr.  Anderfon  direrts  it  to  be  built  with 
a  double  wall,  lb  that  a  current  of  air  may  continually  pal's, 
for  the  purpole  of  preferving  a  regular,  cool  temperature;  the 
inner  wall  being  conftrurted  with  lath  or  bricks,  doubly  plal- 
tered  on  both  fides;  and  the  outer  one,  confiding  of  plaliered 
lath  :  both  being  carefully  worked,  fo  as  to  render  them  per¬ 
fectly  air-tight. 

The  entrance  to  the  dairy  ought  to  be  on  the  north-fide 
B  ;  but  it  will  be  requifite,  for  greater  convenience,  to  make 
another  communication  through  the  door  /,  into  the  front- 
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room,  efpecially  during  the  winter,  when  the  outer  door,  J?, 
fliould  be  kept  continually  (hut.  The  external  roof  ought  tq 
be  conftrurted  with  tiles,  or  flatc,  while  the  inner  one  fhould 
be  made  of  plafter,  clofely  applied.  Between  both,  it  will 
be  neceftary  to  leave  a  vacant  fpace,  at  leaft  four  feet  wide, 
for  the  free  paffage  of  air,  as  delineated  in  the  elevation  above 
given;  in  which  the  letter  A  reprefents  the  infide  of  the 
milk-houfe.  The  letters  B  B  defignate  the  area  between  the 
two  vyalls,  that  gradually  dimiuilhes  towards  the  top,  till  it 
terminates  in  the  ventilator  or  wooden  chimney  (l ;  which 
ought  to  be  conftrurted,  on  three  fides,  with  planks  or  boards 
lined  with  plafter ;  the  fourth,  or  fouth’ front,  fhould  confift 
wholly  of  glafs,  carefully  clofed  with  putty,  fo  as  to  render  it 
completely  air-tight.  Its  dimenfions  may  vary  at  pleafure, 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  internally;  but  it  fliould 
be  elevated  at  leaft  fix  or  eight  feet  above  the  roof;  as  its  ef- 
ferts  will  be  more  or  lefs  powerful,  according  to  its  length. 

This  tube  is  furnifhed  at  the  top  with  a  valve  i,  placed  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  the  air-holes,  which  may  be  clofed  when 
required;  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  fimilar  valve  k.  The  lower 
pipe,  which  communicates  with  the  milk-houfe,  is  con-, 
fiderably  fmaller  than  the  upper  tube  juft  deferibed.  The 
opening  m,  is  doled  on  qne  fide  ;  and  at  n  is  a  valve,  which, 
when  ihut,  prevents  any  communication  between  this  pipe 
and  the  external  area.  Further,  the  top  of  the  ventilator  13 
covered  with  boards,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  fc  that  the, 
rain  may  be  thrown  off,  without  impeding  the  current  of  air  ; 
while,  by  means  of  the  valves  above  mentioned,  the  air,  heated 
by  the  artion  of  the  fun  through  the  outer  wall,  will  im¬ 
mediately  el’cape,  thus  conftantly  preferving  a  due  tem¬ 
perature;  and,  by  the  fame  means,  all  damp  and  confined 
air,  which  is  extremely  pernicious  in  dairies,  will  be  conftantly 
expelled.  . 

The  building  is  furnifhed  with  a  window  placed  along  the 
flanting  interior  roof  at  c,  and  which  is  doled  down  with 
putty,  to  prevent  it  from  being  opened.  Another  window,  g, 
is  fixed  over  it  in  a  fimilar  manner  on  the  external  roof  fo  as 
to  tranfmit  the  light,  without  impeding  the  current  of  air  be¬ 
tween  the  two  glafies. 

The  pafiage  round  the  milk-houfe  ought  to  communicate 
with  the  external  air  below,  only  at  the  threfhold  of  the  door 
B.  But  it  will  be  neceftary  to  make  a  l'mall  aperture  on 
every  fide,  about  one  foot  in  height  from  the  floor,  in  order 
that  fuch  area  may  be  occafionally  ventilated.  Each  of  thef© 
apertures  fhould  be  fecured  with  a  piece  of  thin  wire-work, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  inlerts,  or  other  vermin  ; 
and  ought  likewil'e  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  door,  or  cover,  by 
which  it  may  be  opened,  or  clofed,  according  to  circum  fiances. 
Further,  if  this  pafiage  be  furnifhed  with  fhelves,  and  lighted 
by  a  glazed  window  from  the  ifiner  apartment,  fo  as  to  admit 
light  only,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  converted  into  a  pantry 
for  keeping  butter,  cheefe.  See.  perfectly  cool,  independently 
of  its  ufe  for  preferving  the  temperature  of  the  milk-roofn. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  apartment  fhould  be  finifhed 
with  hard  plafter  neatly  fmoothened,  and  totally  devoid  of  or¬ 
nament,  fo  that  it  may  be  cleaned  as  often  as  becomes  ne- 
eelfary.  In  its  centre,.'  Dr.  Anderfon-  direrts  a  large  ftone 
table  to-be  placed,  being  about  2  \  feet  high,  3  feet  wide  at 
the  lead,  and  of  a  breadth  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
room.  Beneath  the  table  is  to  be  fixed  a  ftone  trough,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  former,  and 
being  about  one  foot  deep,  that  is,  fix  inches  above  and  below 
the  floor  of  the  milk-houfe.  From  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 
a  pipe  is  to  be  conducted,  for  the  purpole  of  carrying  off  the 
water :  and,  in  cafe  it  be  fupplied  by  a  running  ltream,  it 
will  be  requifite  to  make  one  fide  of  luch  trough  fomewhat 
lower,  that  the  water  may  run  over,  and  thus  be  carried  ouh 
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of  the  houfe.  The  floor  of  the  building  tliould  be  con- 
Itrufted  with  (tones  neatly  laid ;  and,  if  thefe  be  eafily  at¬ 
tainable,  the  (helves,  delineated  in  the  elevation  above  given, 
fhould  be  hewn  out  of  the  fame  materials  :  otherwil'e,  they 
may  confift  of  wooden  planks. 

If  the  milk-houfe  be  fituated  near  a  large  town,  where  ice 
could  be  vended  during  the  fummer,  Dr.  Anderfon  is  of 
opinion,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  owner,  to  erect  an 
Ice-houfe  contiguous  to  this  dairy,  as  reprefented  at  the  letter 
C,  in  the  plan,  fig.  i,  in  the  plate.  He  recommends  it  to 
be  furrounded  by  a  double  wall  on  three  Tides,  with  a  paffage 
or  area  intervening,  as  in  the  dairy.  The  receptacle  for  the 
ice  ought  to  be  formed  of  upright  polls,  lined  with  wattled- 
work  of  wands,  or  with  clofe  rail-work,  but  fo  as  to  leave  a 
walk  two  feet  and  a  half  wide  every  way ;  round  which  a  gut¬ 
ter  (hould  be  made  to  carry  off  fuch  water  as  may  drain  from 
the  ice.  This  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  cheapeft  method  of  build¬ 
ing  an  ice-houfe  in  any  fituation  ;  and  is  far  preferable  to  the 
ufual  mode  of  making  vaults,  which  are  not  only  more  liable 
to  be  damp,  and  become  mouldy,  but  are  alfo  far  more  ex- 
penfive,  and  by  no  means  fo  well  calculated  to  preferve  a  gentle 
coolnefs,  and  an  equal  temperature,  at  every  feafon. 

The  apartment,  marked  with  the  letter  D,  is  deflgned  as  a 
repofitory  for  theutenfils  of  the  dairy,  in  which  they  may  be 
cleaned  and  arranged.  For  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  advilable 
to  place  (helves  round  the  walls,  together  with  tables,  and 
fuch  other  articles  as  may  be  found  necelfary.  Its  entrance 
lhould  be  from  the  Couth,  where  the  roof  projects  about  two 
feet  over  the  wall,  as  at  f,  which  door  communicates  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  milk-houfe,  and  may  be  occafionally 
opened  in  the  fummer ;  but  which  alone  ought  to  be  ufed 
during  the  winter,  when  the  chief  entrance,  B,  (hould  be  con¬ 
stantly  fhut.  At  one  end  of  this  apartment  is  a  fire-place, 
©n  which  a  cauldron,  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  dairy, 
eught  to  be  fixed;  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  continual 
fupply  of  warm  or  hot  water. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  ingenious  plan,  which 
appears  to  be  well  calculated  to  enable  attentive  dairy-men  to 
keep  their  milk  of  an  equal  temperature  at  all  feafons,  while 
they  may,  at  the  fame  time,  cany  on  the  necelfary  operations 
with  little  trouble  or  expence.  Thofe  of  our  readers  who 
with  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole 
economy  of  the  milk-houfe,  will  not  without  inftrudtion  pe- 
xufe  Dr.  Anderfon’s  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Management  of 
the  Dairy,  which  were  originally  publi(hed  in  the  5th  vol.  of 
the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  Society ;  but  which  have 
been  confiderably  enlarged  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  new  feries  of 
his  valuable  mifcellany,  entitled  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  5,  c. 

MILL  ( Encycl .).  The  following  account  of  a  family-mill, 
invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ruftall,  was  p  re  fen  ted  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  who  voted  him  a  premium 
of  forty  guineas,  in  1800. 

In  PI.  33,  fig.  1,  A,  is  the  handle  of  the  mill;  B,  one  of 
the  mill-ftones,  which  is  about  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  5 
inches  in  thicknefs,  moving  with  its  axis  C ;  D,  is  the  other 
mill-ftone,  which,  when  in  ule,  is  dationary ;  but  which  may 
be  placed  near  r  to,  or  at  a  didance  from,  the  moveable  done 
B,  by  means  of  three  ferews  paffing  through  the  wooden 
block  E,  that  fupports  one  end  of  the  axis  C;  after  it  has 
been  put  through  a  hole  or  perforation  in  the  bed-done.  The 

frain  bke wife pgffes  through  this  perforation  from  the  hopper 
,  into  the  mill  ;  F,  reprefents  the  hopper,  which  is  agitated 
by  two  iron  pins  on  the  axis  C,  that  alternately  raife  the  vcf- 
fel  containing  the  grain,  which  again  finks  by  its  own  weight. 
In  confequence  of  this  motion,  the  corn  is  conveyed  through 
a  fpout,  that  palies  from  fuch  hopper  into  the  centre  of  the 
mill  behind,  and  through  the  bed-done  D.  G,  a  paddle,  re¬ 


gulating  the  quantity  of  com  to  be  delivered  to  the  mill  ;  and, 
by  railing  or  lowering  which,  a  larger  or  fmalier  proportion 
of  grain  may  be  furiii(hed  :  FI,  the  receptacle  for  the  dour, 
into  which  it  falls  from  the  mill-donesy  when  ground:  I,  re¬ 
prefents  one  of  the  two  wooden  fupporters  on  which  the  bed- 
done,  D,  reds.  Thefe  are  ferewed  to  the  block  E,  and  like- 
wife  mortifed  into  the  lower  frame-work  of  the  mill  at  K, 
which  is  connected  by  means  of  the  pins  or  wedges  L,  L,  L, 
that  admit  the  whole  mill  to  be  eafily  taken  to-pieces :  M,  a 
fly-wheel,  placed  at  the  furtheft  extremity  of  the  axis  C,  and 
on  which  another  handle  may  be  occafionally  fixed ;  N,  a 
fmall  rail,  ferving  to  keep  the  hopper  in  its  place;  the  furtheft 
part  of  fuch  hopper  reding  on  a  fmall  pin,  which  admits  of 
lufficient  motion  for  that  veflel,  to  (hake  forward  the  corn  : 

O,  a  fpur-rail,  for  ftrengthening  the  frame-work  of  the  mill ; 

P,  the  front  upright,  that  is  mortifed  into  the  frame-work, 
and  ferves  as  a  reft  for  the  end  of  the  iron  axis  C,  which  is 
next  to  the  handle.  On  each  extremity  of  fuch  axis,  there  is 
a  (boulder,  which  keeps  it  fteady  in  its  place.  Laftly,  there 
is  a  cloth-hood  fixed  to  a  broad  wooden  hoop,  and  which  is 
placed  over  the  (tones  while  working,  to  prevent  the  finer 
particles  of  flour  from  efcaping. 

Fig.  2,  reprefents  the  bolter,  with  it3  front  removed,  in 
order  to  dilplay  its  interior  ftmtture;  the  machine  being  3 
feet  10  inches  in  length,  19  inches  in  breadth,  and  18  inches 
in  depth.  A,  is  a  moveable  partition,  Hiding  about  tour  feet 
backwards  or  forwards,  from  the  centre  of  the  box,  upon  two 
wooden  ribs,  which  are  fixed  to  the  back  and  front  of  the  box, 
and  one  of  which  is  delineated  at  the  letter  B  ;  C,  the  lid  of 
the  bolter  reprefented  open ;  D,  a  Aider,  which  is  moveable 
in  a  groove  made  in  the  lid,  by  means  of  two  handles  on  the 
back  of  fuch  lid  ;  E,  a  forked  iron,  fixed  in  the  Aider  D,  and 
which,  when  the  lid  is  (hut,  takes  hold  of  the  edge  of  the 
fieve  F,  and  moves  it  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  wooden 
ribs  B,  according  to  the  agitation  of  the  Aider;  G,  reprefents 
a  fixed  partition  in  the  lower  centre  of  the  box,  which  it  di¬ 
vides  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  feparate  the  fine  from  the 
coarfe  flour ;  from  this  partition,  the  Aider  A  moves  each 
way  about  four  inches,  and  thus  affords  room  for  working  the 
fieve :  H,  a  board  that  is  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  bolter* 
and  forms  part  of  the  Aider  A;  this  board  l'erves  to  prevent 
any  of  the  lifted  matter  from  falling  into  the  other  partition  : 
I,  reprefents  two  of  the  back  feet,  which  fupport  the  bolter. 

Fig.  3,  of  the  plate  above  mentioned,  is  a  view  of  the  top, 
or  upper  part  of  the  lid  of  the  bolter ;  K,  the  Aider  that  moves 
the  lengthwife  of  the  bolter ;  L,  L,  the  handles  by  which 
the  Aider  is  worked  ;  M,  a  (crew,  ferving  to  hold  the  fork, 
which  imparts  motion  to  the  fieve. 

Fig.  4,  reprefents  the  forked  iron,  E,  feparately  from  the 
lid.  Both  the  mill  and  bolter  may  be  confirudted  at  a  moderate 
expence,  and  they  occupy  only  a  fmall  (pace  of  ground.  The 
former  may  even  be  worked  in  a  public  kitchen,  or  within  a 
room  in  a  farm-houfe,  without  occafioning  any  great  in¬ 
cumbrance. 

The  particular  excellence  of  the  mill  confifts  in  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that,  from  the  vertical  pofition  of  its  Hones,  it  may 
be  put  in  a6tion  without  the  intervention  of  cogs  or  wheels. 
It  may  be  employed  in  the  grinding  of  malt,  the  bruiting  of 
oats  for  horfes,  and  for  making  flour,  or  for  all  theie  pur- 
pofes  :  it  may  likewife  be  eafily  altered,  fo  as  to  grind  either 
of  thofe  articles  to  a  greater  or  lets  degTee  of  finenefs. 

Another  advantage  peculiar  to  Mr.  Rufiall’s  contrivance  is, 
that  one  man  is  fuflicient  to  work  it;  though,  if  two  perfons, 
namely,  a  man  and  a  boy,  be  employed,  they  will  be  able  to 
produce,  in  the  courle  of  two  hours,  a  quantity  of  flour  luf¬ 
ficient  to  ferve  a  family,  confiding  of  fix  or  eight  perfons,  (or 
a  whole  week  : — repeated  fatisfartory  trials  have  proved,  that 
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♦  his  mill  grinds  the  corn  completely,  and  at  the  rate  of  one 
buthel  of  wheat  within  the  hour.  Betides,  the  induftrious 
farmer  will  thus  be  enabled  to  make  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  quality  of  his  grain,  and  may  furnifh  himfelf, 
at  a  trifling, expence,  with  flour  from  his  own  wheat ;  without 
apprehending  any  adulteration  ;  or  without  being  expofed  to 
the  impofitions,  or  caprice,  of  fraudulent  and  avaricious 
millers. 

Laftlv,  though  Mr.  R.’s  bolter  be  more  particularly  cal¬ 
culated  for  fifting  flour,  it  may  alfo  be  applied  to  various  other 
■fcfeful  purpofes,  and  efpecially  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  in¬ 
conveniences  necefi'arily  attendant  on  the  levigation  of  noxious 
fubftances,  and  to  prevent  the  wafte  of  their  tiner  particles. 

The  original  mill  may  be  infpe&ed  in  the  Repository  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  See.  Adelphi;  and  we 
underftand  from  Mr.  Taylor,  the  fecretary  to  this  patriotic  af- 
fociation,  that  the  inventor  of  the  machinery,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ituftall,  wheelwright,  of  Purbrook-heath,  near  Portfmouth, 
engages  to  furnifh  the  whole  apparatus,  and  to  deliver  it 
free  of  carriage,  in  London,  for  the  moderate  price  of  twenty 
guiiren.t. 

MILL-REEK,  a  dreadful  difeafe,  caufed  by  the  poifonous 
fumes  of  melted  lead,  which  affeCt  not  only  thofe  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fmelting  or  preparing  of  that  metal,  but  like- 
wife  all  who  refide  near  the  mines 1  whence  it  is  dug,  or  con- 
tiguoufly  to  the  furnaces,  &c.  where  it  is  worked. 

On  the  firft  attack  of  this  difeafe,  the  patient  feels  a  weight 
end  uneafinels  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  a  flight  de¬ 
gree  of  colic  in  the  bowels  :  the  pulfe  is  low;  the  appetite 
impaired;  the  legs  become  feeble,  and  the  whole  body  is  de¬ 
bilitated.  Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  abate  in  confequence 
of  a  flight  diarrhoea  ;  though,  if  the  latter  continue  for  fome 
time,  it  is  always  attended  with  danger. 

At  firft,  however,  the  patient  is  not  prevented  from  follow¬ 
ing  his  ufual  occupations ;  but,  if  the  diforder  progreflively 
increafe,  and  he  negleCt  to  apply  for  relief,  the  next  fymptoms 
will  be,  obftinate  coftivenefs,  violent  pain  in  the  inteftines  ;  a 
troublefome  giddinefs,  infenfibility,  and  delirium.  The  ex¬ 
tremities  become  convulfed;  the  pulfe  intermits;  and,  at 
length,  the  higheft  degree  of  palfy,  or  apoplexy,  clofes  the 
tlifti-elling  feene. 

The  mill-reek  is  of  a  fimilar  nature  and  origin  with  the 
Devon/hire-co/k,  of  which  we  have  already  treated.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  conclude  this  article,  without  recommending 
the  following  precautions,  which  the  editor  of  the  Domeftic 
Encyclopedia  takes  from  the  firft  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  E/f'ays 
ami  Obfenations,  phyjkal  and  literary,  &c.  It  is  certainly  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all  thofe  perfons  who  are  in  any  manner 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  lead,  or  who  refide  in  the 
vicinity  of  lead  mines,  to  Ipread  and  inculcate  the  means  of 
refeuing  many  induftrious  members  of  fociety  from  a  molt 
painful  death;  or,  if  a  perfon  be  attacked  by  this  teriible  dif¬ 
eafe,  to  contribute  their  ftiarc  towards  preferving  them  from 
feeling  its  extenfive  horrors. 

1.  No  labourer  fhould  be  flittered  to  repair  to  his  work, 
/afting ;  his  food  ought  to  be  fat  and  oily  ;  and  it  would  be 

very  beneficial,  if  he  were  to  drink  a  glafs  of  l'wect  oil,  either 
pure,  or  mixed  with  a  little  brandy,  every  morning. 

2.  It  will  be  advifable  to  take  fome  aperient  phyfic,  not 
only  in  the  fpring  and  in  autumn,  but  like  wife,  as  often  as 
any  fymptoms  of  the  mill-reek,  however  flight,  are  per¬ 
ceived. 

3.  No  fpirituous  liquors  fhould  be  allowed,  or,  at  leaft,  be 
very  fparingly  ufed,  especially  while  the  labourer  is  at  work, 
or  immediately  after  it. 

4.  No  workman  in  a  ftatc  of  perfpiration  mull  expofe  him- 
felf  to  the  cold  air ;  but  he  ftiould  retire  to  his  home,  as 


Ipeedily  as  poflible;  and,  after  having  changed  his  clothes, 
cool  himfelf  gradually. 

5.  Immediately  after  the  labourer  returns  from  his  work, 
he  ought  to  take  lome  nourifhing  aliment,  which  Ihould  prim 
cipally  confift  of  fat  broths,  or  fimilar  liquids. 

6.  The  diet  fhould  be  wholefome  and  nourishing  ;  becaufe 
fcanty  or  poor  food  difpofes  fuch  perfons  to  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  affeCted,  and  renders  them  too  feeble  to  undergo  'a 
complete  cure. 

Laftly,  as  often  as  their  employment  will  permit,  they  ought 
to  vilit  an  open  country,  where  they  may  breathe  an  untainted 
air,  and  find  proviflons  free  from  the  noxious  fumes  of  lead. 
Particular  care  muft,  however,  be  taken  not  to  venture  upon 
long  journeys ;  becaufe  fuch  perfons  will  be  more  fatigued, 
and  reduced,  by  travelling  one  day,  than  by  labouring  two 
days  in  the  lead- mines. 

MILTENBERG,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  electorate  of 
Mentz,  feated  on  the  Maine,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Afchaffen- 
burg.  Long.  9.  19.  E.  Lat,  49.  46.  N. 

MILTON  ABBEY,  a  town  in  Dorfetfhire,  with  a  marke? 
on  Tucfday.  It  is  famous  for  a  ruinous  abbey,  buiit  by  king 
Athelftan,  and  for  a  magnificent  Gothic  church.  It  is  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Dorchefter,  and  iia  \V.  by  S.  of  London. 
Lonsp  2.  32.  W.  Lat.  50.  50.  N. 

MlNCIO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  lake  Garda, 
and  paffing  by  Pelchiera,  forms  the  lake  which  furrounds  the 
city  of  Mantua,  and  afterward  runs  into  the  Po. 

MINCKENDORF,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria, 
fituate  on  the  Trielling,  fix  miles  E.N.E.  ofJBaden. 

MINEHEAD,  a  borough  in  Somerfetftiire,  with  a  market 
on  Wednefday.  It  has  a  good  harbour  011  the  Briftol  Chan¬ 
nel,  for  fhips  of  large  burthen  ;  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  wool, 
coal,  and  herrings.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  is  31  miles  N.  of  Exeter,  and  161  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Long.  3.  34.  W.  Lat.  51.  12.  N. 

MINER,  a  workman  or  labourer  in  the  mines.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  general  view  of  the  fituation  of  the  miners,  compared 
with  that  of  fome  other  clafles  of  the  poor,  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Gitborne,  is  publiflied  by  the  Society  for  bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  with  the  hope  of  awakening  the 
attention  of  the  higher  orders  of  .the  community  to  the  abjeCl 
ftate  of  this  ufeful  clafs  of  men.  He  very  juftly  obferves, 
that  the  refpeCtive  occupations  of  the  different  claftes,  into 
which  the  poor  of  this  country  may  be  divided,  are  found  to 
produce  important  eft'eCts,  not  only  on  the  habits  of  life,  but 
alfo  on  the  moral  character  of  each  clafs.  To  ftate  with 
brevity  the  principal  of  thefe  effeCts,  as  they  feverally  appear 
exemplified  in  two  or  three  of  the  moft  numerous  claifes,  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  practical  remarks,  may  not  be  ufelefs ;  fince, 
from  fuch  a  ftatement,  perfons  who  are  lolicitous  to  befriend 
and  improve  the  poor  in  their  vicinity,  may  derive  occafional 
fuggeftions  as  to  the  particular  channels,  in  which  their  ex¬ 
ertions  are  likely  to  be  the  moft  peeded^and  moft  beneficial. 

It  woqld  be  defirable  to  Ipeak  furrelliveiy  of  the  fituation  of 
miners,  of  filhermen,  and  of  manufacturers ;  Uluftrating  each 
by  incidental  references  to  tli3t  of  labourers  in  hufbandry. 
The  prelent  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  cafe  of  miners. 

Miners  are  commonly  exempted,  by  the  nature  of  their 
work,  from  the  l’uperintendmg  inflection  of  their  employer. 
The  latter,  in  confequence.  finds  the  mode  of  paying  thqm  a 
certain  fum  per  day  unadvifable.  He  fets  them  their  talk  by 
the  great,  flitting  the  mode  to  prevailing  cuftorn  and  other 
local  eireum (lances.  In  Derhyfhire,  the  workmen  frequently 
take  a  mine,  or  bargain  for  a  determinate  period,  as  three 
months,  on  the  terms  of  receiving  a  fettled  price  for  each 
meafure  of  ore  which  they  fhall  produce;  or  occafionallv,  on 
the  condition  of  being  themfelves  allowed  to  purchale  all  the 
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ore  at  a  (jipulated  rate.  In  Cornwall,  the  eftqbliflted  courfe 
of  proceeding  is  not  fubftantially  different.  Hence  there  is  a 
fundamental  diverfity  between  the  gains  of  the  miner  and 
thofe  of  the  hufbandman.  The  hufbandman,  in  general, 
earns  a  fixed  fum  per  week.  If  he  fometimes  undertakes 
tafk-work,  the  amount  of  his  earnings  may  ftill  be  forefeen 
V^ith  tolerable  accuracy  ;  and  it  has  a  known  limit  in  the 
ffrength  of  his  body,  and  in  his  fkill  in  the  particular  fort  of 
work.  But  the  pay  of  the  miner  depends  upon  chance.  The 
V/orking  miner  is  almoft  always  in  fome  meafure  a  gambler, 
and  embarks  in  the  adventure  of  the  mine.  The  ore  may  be 
found  depofited  in  ample  or  in  fcanty  veins;  may  be  with 
eafe,  or  with  great  difficulty,  detached  from  its  bed ;  it  may 
ftretch  far  and  wide  in  an  unbroken  range,  or  it  may  be  lud- 
denly  removed  many  yards  to  a  higher  or  a  lower  level.  Even 
in  breaking  up  ground  which  does  not  contain  veins  of  ore, 
the  miner  is  dill  a  gambler.  The  work  is  put  up  to  a  kind 
of  audition  ;  and  the  perl'on  who  will  undertake  it  on  the 
cheapeft  terms  is  preferred.  His  bargain  proves  good  or  bad, 
according  to  circumftances.  He  may  find  himfelf  engaged 
vpon  a  mafs  of  foil,  which  yields  readily  to  his  fpade,  and 
pick-axe;  or  retarded  in  his  progrefs  by  rocky  ffrata,  whofe 
ftubborn  oppofition  mutt  be  overcome  by  gunpowder. 

The  earnings,  however,  of  the  miner,  though  precarious,  are 
on  an  average  great;  and  in  many  inftances  very  far  exceed 
■all  profpefits  of  gain  which  a  labourer  in  hufbandry  can  pro- 
pofe  to  himfelf.  Thofe  miners  who  are  indultrious,  and  at 
the  fame  time  frugal,  often  make  a  confpicuous  ufe  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  they  poffefs,  of  improving  their  fituation. 
With  the  furplus  of  their  gains  they  purchafe  little  fpots  of 
property  (in  Cornwall,  chiefly  on  leafehold  tenures),  and  cul¬ 
tivate  them  in  their  hours  of  leifure. 

But,  in  common,  the  miner  is  not  difpofed  to  adjufl  the 
fcale  of  his  expences  to  the  average  of  his  earnings.  Being 
accufiomed  to  the  occafional  receipt  of  confiderable  fums  of 
money  ;  money  too  which  has  flowed  in  fuddenly  upon  him, 
rather  from  good  fortune  than  from  proportionate  exertions  ; 
he  often  raifes  his  expenditure  and  mode  of  living  to  a  pitch, 
to  which  the  labourer  in  agriculture  ventures  not  to  afpire. 
He  feeds  on  better  diet,  and  wears  clothes  of  finer  materials, 
than  the  hufbandman.  And,  in  general,  he  perfiffs  in  this 
manner  of  life,  in  fpite  of  a  change  of  circumftances.  He 
is  buoyed  up  with  the  fanguine  hopes  of  a  gamefter ;  and,  for 
what  he  cannot  pay  to-day,  draws  on  the  favourable  luck  of 
to-morrow.  This  natural  propenfity  is  cherifhed  and  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  eafe  with  which  he  obtains  credit,  in  com¬ 
panion  of  thofe  claftes  of  labourers,  whofe  gains,  though 
iteady,  are  limited.  If  he  happens  to  be  unfuccefsful,  he  is 
trufted  nevertheleis  at  (hops,  and  permitted  to  run  up  long 
fcores  at  public-houfes  ;  through  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
fhopkeeper  and  the  publican,  that  a  day  will  come,  when  for¬ 
tune  will  fmile  on  the  debtor.  Thus  the  habits  of  the  miner 
are  feldom  interrupted  by  any  rubs  and  difficulties,  which 
rnay  teach  him  caution.  He  has  lets  occation  than  moft  other 
men  to  dread  the  immediate  inconveniences  of  poverty  ;  and 
does  not  willingly  learn  the  neceffity  of  frugality  and  fore- 
caft. 

Miners  very  frequently  work  and  live  in  lai'ge  companies. 
Hence  naturally  arifes  the,  communication  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  vice.  In  Derbyffiire  it  is  obferved,  and  the  cafe  is 
probably  the  fame  elfewhere,  that,  when  only  two  or  three 
miners  work  together,  they  are  frequently  much  more  fober 
and  orderly  than  the  reft  of  their  clafs.  Among  the  vices  of 
miners,  thofe  are  naturally  prominent,  which  are  ufually  af- 
fbciated  with  rudeneis  ot  character ;  as  riotous  difpofitions, 
impatience  ot  fuppofed  grievances,  and  difeontent  inflamed  by 


the  contagion  of  turbulence  and  clamour,  and  filling  with  juH 
alarm  the  adjacent  country. 

Drunkennefs  is  a  vice,  to  which  particular  claftes  of  work¬ 
men  are  allured,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  by  the  nature  of  their 
employments.  Blackfmiths,  glafs-makers,  and  they  who  la¬ 
bour  in  other  ways  at  the  forge  and  the  furnace,  are  led,  by 
intenfe  thirft-and  exhauftion  of  ftrength,  firft  to  the  ufe,  and 
then  to  the  abufe,  of  ftrong  liquors.  The  cold  and  dampnels 
of  lubterranean  fituations,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  powerful 
exertions  of  lubterranean  labour,  produce  a  limilar  effeit  c!i 
the  miner.  Several  other  caufes  concur  ;  numerous  and  un¬ 
principled  fociety,  large  gains,  and,  in  many  cafes,  much  va¬ 
cant  time.  In  Derbyffiire  and  Cornwall,  the  miners  frequently 
do  not  work  above  fix  hours — and,  in  the  former  county,, 
fometimes  even  but  four  hours — in  a  day.  The  eafe,  too,  with 
which  a  miner  has  obtained  credit,  often  proves  a  temptation 
to  excefs.  He  who  has  met  with  a  friend  in  the  time  of  need, 
in  the  keeper  of  an  alehoufe  or  of  a  brandy  {hop,  will  feel  in¬ 
clined,  when  he  has  money,  to  fpend  it  freely  at  theffioulq 
of  his  friend,  partly  from  gratitude,  and  partly  from  the 
hope  of  obtaining  credit  hereafter.  Another  inducement  to- 
drunkennefs  remains  to  be  mentioned;  namely,  the  euftom 
which  prevails  in  fome  few  places,  of  paying  the  miners,  oa 
Saturday  evening,  by  a  bill,  for  a  fum  which  is  to  be  divided-- 
among  them.  Thefe  men,,  however  difpofed  to  depart 
home  with  their  wages  entire  in  their  pockets,  are  abfolutely 
forced  to  go  for  change  to  the  neighbouring  public-houfe  :  the 
matter  of  which  is  known  regularly  to  provide  himfelf  with 
caffi,  to  anfwer  the  demand.  During  the  divifion  fomething 
mult  be  fpent.  From  this  euftom  many  miners,  once  fober 
and  well  difpofed,  have  probably  had  to  date  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  habits  of  ebriety. 

The  labourer  in  indiiftry  is  commonly  attached  to  fome 
particular  family,,  either  of  a  private  gentleman,  or  of  a. 
farmer.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  generally  happens  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  employer  many  little  favours.  In  the  latter, 
he  is  perhaps  furniffied  with  corn  at  a  price  lower  than  that 
of  the  neighbouring  market,  or  enjoys  fome  .fimilar  ad¬ 
vantage.  Hence  the  mafter  acquires  an  influence  over  the 
conduit  of  his  workmen;  and  is  often,  feen-  to  exert  it  in  pro¬ 
moting  their  comfort,  and  guarding  them  from  extravagant 
and  profligate  courles.  The  connection,  which  fubfifts  be¬ 
tween  the  proprietor  of  a  mine  and:  the  working  miner,  is 
comparatively  flight.  The  lattes  confiders  himfelf  as  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  frequently  fhifts  his  quarters  ;  and,  is  little  under 
the  control  of  authority,  or  of  perfuafion. 

Another  circumtiance  in  the  fituation  of  miners,  which  is 
unfavourable  to  domeftic  frugality  and  good  management,  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  fort  of  women- which  they  often  choofe  for. 
wives.  At  almolt  every  mine,  there  is  a  number  of  women, 
daughters  in  general  of  the  mining  poor,,  who  earn  their 
livelihood  by  picking  and  walking  the  ore,  and  performing 
other  operations  of  the  fame  nature.  In  thefe  employments 
they  have  beenbufied  from  their  childhood.  A  young  mining 
labourer  takes  a  hafty  liking  to  one  of  thefe  young  women, 
and  marries  her,  without  thinking  about  confequences  This 
is  the  hiiiory  of  a  multitude  of  marriages  among  miners ; 
and,  circumttanced  as  the  parties  are,  it  is  natural  that  th® 
cafe  ffiould  be  fo.  The  wife,  however,  is  not  likely  to  have 
found  the  mine  an  excellent  fchool,  either  of  virtue,  or  of 
economy.  Nor  is  it,  in  conlequence,  very  furprifing  that 
watte,  profligacy,  and  dram-drinking,  ftiould  be  almoft  among 
the  ordinary  habits  of  a  miner’s  family.  The  daughters  of 
the  hulbarjdman  are  commonly  brought  up  much  more  under 
the  eye  of  their  mother.  Ttiev  help  her  in  nurfing  and  fpin- 
ning,  and  other  occupations  at  home ;  ^nd  when  they  go-oui 
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to  work  in  the  field,  it  is  frequently  in  her  company.  They 
ftand,  therefore,  a  better  chance  of  being  trained  in  morality 
and  religion,  and  the  arts  of  female  induftry;  and  become 
habituated  to  that  economy,  and  thole  various  contrivances, 
which  actual  neceflity  forces  on  the  wife  of  a  day  labourer. 
They  of  couri'e  will,  in  general,  make  more  virtuous  and 
more  prudent  wives,  than  young  women  who  have  been  ac- 
cuflomed,  from  an  early  age,  to  the  company  and  example 
of  the  mixed  crowd  of  their  own  fex  and  of  the  other, 
which  is  ufually  aflembled  at  the  mine  and  the  Itamping 
mill. 

The  colliers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tyne  form  fo  large  a  body 
of  men,  and  {hew  fo  ftrongly  marked  a  character,  that  fome 
diltindt  account  of  them  feems  proper  to  be  fubjoined. 

Few  undertakings  open  the  door  fo  foon  to  the  employment 
of  the  young,  and  few  operate  fo  powerfully  to  imprefs  dur¬ 
able  habits  on  the  mind  of  youth,  as  the  coal  trade. 

Boys  enter  the  fubterranean  workings  at  the  age  of  fix  of 
feven,  in  the  character  of  trap-door  keepers,  an  employment 
fuited  to  their  years;  the  labour  being  little  more  than  to  open 
and  {hut  doors,  fixed  for  conducing  air  round  the  various 
works,  when  the  coals  are  paffing  through  them  from  the 
workmen  to  the  {haft. 

In  this  fituation  they  remain  four  or  five  years,  with  little 
intercourfe  during  the  hours  of  labour  (which  are  from  12  to 
18  out  of  the  24),  either  with  their  equals  in  years,  or  with 
their  fuperiors;  and  hear  little  that  can  influence  their  minds, 
except  the  noife  of  imprecations  fprea  ling  through  the  works, 
from  the  pitman  contending  with  his  overfeer,  down  to  the 
half-grown  youth,  employed  in  leading  the  coals  from  the 
workmen,  and  impofing  upon  his  younger  partner  in  the  la¬ 
bour,  a  difproportionate  {hare  of  the  work,  to  procure  eafe 
to  himfelf.  When  they  reach  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
a  more  laborious  ftation  is  allotted  to  them. 

They  then  become  what  are  termed  lads  or  foals ;  fup- 
plying  the  inferior  place  at  a  machine  called  a  tram,  where 
two  are  employed  in  drawing  the  coals  from  the  workmen  to 
the  {haft.  In  this  fituation  they  are  fubje6t  to  the  mod  harlh 
ufage  from  their  fuperior  in  the  work,  who  frequently  forces 
upon  them,  with  profane  and  abufive  language,  followed  by 
blows,  a  greater  {hare  of  the  labour  than  they  are  able  to 
perform.  Hence,  in  order  to  avoid  punifement,  they  foon 
learn  habits  of  deceit  and  evafion;  and  fcruple  not  to  praCtife 
them,  whenever  they  feem  expedient,  at  the  expence  of  truth 
and  honefty.  And  when  the  period  arrives,  which  places  them 
in  the  ftation  from  which  they  have  received  fo  much  abufe, 
they  feldom  fail  to  retaliate  on  thofe,  whom  progreffive 
advancement  fsom  the  trap-door  to  the  tram  brings  into  their 
power. 

In  every  fubfequent  ftep  towards  manhood,  they  confider 
it  as  a  merit  to  deceive  and  over-reach.  In  their  next  ftage 
of  occupation  they  are  employed,  during  one  half  of  their 
time,  in  putting  and  drawing  the  coals  :  and,  during  the  other 
half,  in  railing  the  coal  from  its  bed.  Here  a  wider  field 
©pens  itfelf  to  the  difplay  of  their  ingenuity  in  the  art  of 
evafion ;  and  new  incentives  impel  them  to  the  exercife  of  it. 
Let  loofe  from  even  that  fmall  degree  of  reftraint,  under 
which  they  confidered  themfelves  as  held  by  the  authority  of 
their  parents  (for  at  this  period  they  generally  become  their 
«wn  matters,  having  the  fulldifpofal  of  the  produCt  of  their 
labour),  and  inflamed  with  the  growing  paflions  of  youth, 
they  indulge  themfelves,  with  the  moft  vicious  emulation,  in 
the  feenes  of  intemperance  and  profligacy.  If  they  are,  at 
any  time,  without  the  means  neceflary  to  procure  thofe  in¬ 
dulgences,  they  ftudy  to  avail  themfelves,  in  their  refpedtive 
departments,  of  every  artifice  (however  injurious  to  the  in¬ 
sert  of  their  employer)  to  complete  their  purpsfe.  Thus,  by 
X, 


(low  but  perceptible  degrees,  the  mind  becomes  poifoned  with 
wicked  principles  and  guilty  habits. 

The  hours  devoted  to  what  they  term  their  amufement, 
are  not  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  moral  charafter.  At  a  very 
early  period  in  life  they  attend  the  haunts  of  their  fathers  at 
public-boufes ;  where  their  growing  fondnefs  for  ftrong 
liquors  is  encouraged,  rather  than  checked,  by  their  parents; 
and  the  child  foon  becomes  a  man  in  the  frequency  of  in¬ 
toxication.  To  gratify  this  paflion  for  intemperance,  which 
is  a  leading  charaCteriftic  of  pitmen,  they  endeavour  to 
enhance  the  price  of  their  labour  by  every  art  in  their  power; 
and  in  (his,  as  well  as  in  every  other  tranlaClion  with  their 
employers,  eafily  facrifice  the  principles  of  reCtitude,  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  felfilh  defigns. 

The  early  age,  at  which  the  child  is  feparated  from  the 
parent,  and  the  little  communication  which  they  have  with 
each  other  afterwards,  viiibly  impair  thofe  affectionate 
feeling;'-  which  conftitute  parental  happinefs. 

They  feem  to  confider  their  children  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
fervants  and  dependents,  from  whofe  labour  they  expeCt  to 
reap  advantage;  and  are  little  felicitous  to  imprefs  on  their 
minds,  habits  of  fobriety,  honefty,  and  truth ;  and  thus  to 
train  them  in  the  paths  of  religion. 

For  the  purpofe  of  inculcating  Chi  iftian  principles,  Sunday 
fchools  have  been  eftablifeed.  While  the  inftitution  was 
novel,  they  were  numeroufly  attended.  As  foon  as  that  im- 
prdlion  loft  its  influence,  they  became  far  lefs  frequented. 
And  no  reprefentations  of  the  good  effe&s  of  luch  inftitu- 
tions,  have  been  lufficient  to  prevail  upon  the  parents  to 
enforce  attendance  by  their  authority.  Even  where  daily 
fchools  have  been  eftablifeed  by  fome  of  the  opulent  coal- 
owners,  the  pitmen  frequently  do  not  give  their  children  the 
advantage  of  that  little  education,  which  might  there  be 
obtained,  antecedently  to  the  period  when  they  enter  the 
Pil- 

When  the  principles  are  thus  habitually  depraved,  it  is  not 
to  be  expeCted  that  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  duties 
of  religion.  By  moft,  even  external  forms  are  difregarded  ; 
and  the  time,  which  ought  to  be  {pent  in  attendance  on  di¬ 
vine  worft  ip,  is  generally  diflipated  in  frivolous  purfuits,  vul¬ 
gar  athletic  exercifes,  or  in  drinking  at  public-houfes.  Where 
attention  to  religion  prevails,  the  good  effcCts  are  manifeft. 
Colliers  of  that  character  are  ufually  Tober,  induftrious,  honeft, 
and  frugal,  both  in  themfelves  and  in  their  families. 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  a  collier,  is  his  predi¬ 
lection  to  change  of  fituation.  Whatever  may  be  the  comfort 
and  conveniences  refulting  from  his  connection  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  employ,  he  facrifices  them  all  to  his  love  of  variety,  and 
the  hope  of  fuperior  advantage ;  fo  that  annual  changes  are 
almoft  as  common  with  the  pitman,  as  the  return  of  the 
feafons ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  fucceeding  year  finds 
him  in  the  fame,  fituation,  which  he  quitted  twelve  months 
before.  And  whatever  favours  he  may  have  received,  he  is 
diljjofed  to  confider  them  as  all  cancelled  by  the  refufal  of  a 
fingle  requeft. 

It  is  to  high  wages,  that  many  of  the  criminal  habits,  fo 
often  attached  to  the  chara&er  of  a  collier,  may  in  part  be 
aferibed.  He  is  furnifeed  with  the  power  of  obtaining  more 
than  the  neceffaries  of  life;  and  being  deftitute  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  would  teach  him  to  apply  the  furplus  to  proper 
purpofes,  he  fquanders  it  in  the  gratification  of  grols  len- 
l'uality.  To  economy  he  is,  in  general,  an  utter  ftranger. 
It  is  no  unufual  thing  to  fee  a  man  and  his  family,  during  the 
firft  week  after  they  receive  their  wages  (which  aro  Com¬ 
monly  paid  to  them  once  a  fortnight)  indulging  themlelves 
in  the  ufe  of  animal  food  three  times  a-day  ;  and  in  the  liic- 
ceeding  week  living  on  a  little  rye  bread,  with  oatmeal  and 
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^ater,  until  the  next  receipt  of  their  wages  enables  them  to 
return  to  a  courfe  of  luxury.  The  contrafl:  between  the  pit¬ 
man  and  the  labourer 'in  hufbandry  is  very  ftriking.  The 
latter,  with  9s.  a-week,  ;is  feen  keeping  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
feveral  children,  from  whofe  labour  he  reaps  little  advantage, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  decency  and  frugality  ;  and  even 
allowing  out  of  his  wages  femething  for  the  education  of  his 
children:  while  thefformer  with  16s.  a-week,  and  often  more, 
together  with  the  labour  of  his  family  (which,  if  it  confift 
of  three  or  four  boys,  brings  him  in  from  20  to  30s.  a-week 
'in  addition  to  his  own  gains),  paffes  half  of  his  time  in  luxury 
and  riot,  and  the  remainder  in  filth  and  poverty.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  the  pitman  are  faid  evidently  to  have  altered,  within 
a  few  years,  materially  for  the  worfe. 

K  As  the  preceding  account  of  the  colliers  (fays  Mr.  Gif- 
Borne),  does  dot  reprefent  them  in  an  attra&ive  light,  it  is 
■the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  fay,  that  I  fpeak  from  concur¬ 
rent  information,  derived  from  different  fources-,  e’ch  or  high 
authority.  Many  exceptions  to  the  general  defcription  un¬ 
doubtedly  ex  iff. 

“  The  preceding  ftatement  contains  faiffs  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  the  pc-mfni  of  it  will  probably  fuggeft  to  the  reader 
feveral  practical  remarks.  There  are,  however,  fome  points, 
on  which  it  may  be  ufeful  to  add  a  few  words, 

“  The  firft  evil,  in  the  fituation  of  miners,  which  ought 
to  be  remedied,  is  the  very  little  education  and  religious  in- 
ffruhtion,  which  their  children  in  general  receive.  Hqw  are 
thefe  children,  when  they  compofe  in  their  turn  the  next  ge¬ 
neration  of  the  mining  poor,  to  difeharge  their  duty  to  God 
and  man,  if  they  are  not  impreffed  early  with  the  principles, 
from  which  the  fenl'e  of  religious  and  moral  obligation  flows  ? 
The  infiitution  of  Sunday-fchools  is  one  excellent  mean  for 
the  attainment  of  the  obje£t  in  queftion.  Every  poffible  en¬ 
couragement  ought  to  be  given  to  them,  and  perfuafion  and 
little  premiums  and  all  other  fit  inducements  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed,  to  fecure  the  regular  and  cheerful  attendance  of  the 
fcbolars.  Another  method  of  improving  the  parents,  as  well 
as  the  children,  has  been  recently  and  defervedly  recommend-’ 
ed  by  an  eminent  prelate  ;  namely,  the  erection  of  additional 
chapels  in  populous  diftridts.  Let  it  here  be  generally  ob- 
ferved,  that,  in  every  plan  for  improving  the  character  of 
the  mining  poor,  the  proprietor  of  the  mine  and  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  place  ought  cordially  and  aftively  to  co-operate. 
Each  has  it  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  that  improvement ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  his  power,  each  is  refponiible.  ' 

,c  The  predominant  vice  of  drunkennefs  calls  for  the  moll 
■vigilant  counteranion, — Let  the  number  of  public-houfes  be 
reduced  within  as  narrow  limits  as  convenience  will  permit : 
and  the  conduit  of  publicans  be  carefully  obferved  by  the 
gentlemen  and  magiltrates  of  the  country.  Let  the  Very  per¬ 
nicious  cuftom,  of  paying  miners  by  a  bill  to  be  changed  at 
the  public-hotife,  be  immediately  aboliflied.  The  temporal 
diftrefles,  which  refult  from  ebriety,  afford  arguments  proper 
to  be  urged  to  individuals,  in  proportion  to  their  intriniic 
force.  But  I  know  no  method  of  recalling  guilt  to  the  paths 
of  reititude,  either  in  public  or  in  private  life,  likely  to  be 
durably  efficacious,  except  this  :  firft  to  imprefs  the  mind 
with  a  convidtion  of  the  truth  and  aweful  import  of  Chriftia- 
nity;  and  then,  to  point  out  the  bearings  of  Chriftian  com¬ 
mands  and  prohibitions  on  the  particular  fubject,  with  refpeit 
to  which  you  wifh  to  accomplifti  a  reformation  He  who, 
vxder  the  impulte  of  brutifh  appetite,  difregards  all  confi¬ 
de1  ati  >ns  of  itjured  health,  wafted  property,  a  heart-broken 
wi  e,  and  ftarving  children,  may  paufe,  tremble,  and  be  re- 
ela  tried,  when  he  fees  that  the  “  drunkard''  has  hi3  place  in 
the  dark  catalogue  of  thofe,  who  “  Jhull  not  inherit  the  king¬ 
dom  0/  God  l'1 
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“  The  ufe  of  profane  language  may  be  in  a  great  degree 
reprefled  by  care,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  to  appoint 
confeientious  agents  and  fuperintendants  over  his  works,  I 
could  name  more  than  one  inftance  of  captains  of  men-of- 
ufer,  who,  by  fuitable  penalties  and  perfonal  exertions,  have 
almoft  eradicated  that  vice  from  their  fhips.  Why  fhould  it 
be  more  difficult  to  be  fubdued  in  a  coal-mine  ? 

“  Deceit  appears  to  be  among  the  general  faults  of  miners. 
It  is  ftated  as  one  of  the  charadteriftics  of  the  Newcaftle  col¬ 
liers  :  and  a  fimilar  reproach  is  applied  to  the  miners  in  Der- 
byffiire,  who  are  faid  by  pradtice  to  have  attained  great  adroit- 
nels  in  disfiguring  the  tides  of  a  mine,  when  the  time,  for 
which  they  have  taken  it,  Is  expiring,  that  the  owner  may  bs 
entrapped  into  a  new  bargain  advantageous  to  the  workmen. 
By  a  due  choice  of  agents,  let  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  part¬ 
ner  over  his  colleague  at  the  tram,  one  principal  fource  of 
decc.fi  be  prevented.  And,  univerfally,  let  the  love  of  truth 
be  habitually  encouraged,  and  traced  up  to  Chriftian  motives. 

“  In  oppofition  to  the  fpirit  of  mutiny  and  dilcontent,  it 
may  eafily  be  (hewn,  and  it  ought  to  be  inculcated,  that  no 
principles  are,  on  the  one  hand,  more  adverfe  to  turbulence 
and  anarchy,  nor,  on  the  other,  more  favourable  to  genuine 
freedom,  than  thofe  of  the  religion  which  we  profels  •,  and 
that  correl'ponding  praife  belongs  to  thofe  of  the  conftitutiou 
under  which  we  live. 

“  The  propenfity  to  change  of  fituation,  which  prevails 
among  miners,  to  the  detriment  of  tbemfelves  and  their  em¬ 
ployers,  will  be  beft  encountered,  by  folicitude,  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietor,  to  attach  his  workmen  to  himfelf,  by  ren¬ 
dering  their  condition  comfortable.  Let  hirn  make  their  cot¬ 
tages  neat,  and  moderately  commodious  ;  adding  to  them 
ample  gardens,  and  affording  to  each  family  an  opportunity, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  keeping  a  cow,  or  of  pur- 
ehafing  milk  :  let  him  ftudy  to  allure  them  to  habitual  clean- 
linefs,  when  above  ground.  Let  him  invite  them  to  forecaft, 
by  encouraging  the  eftablifhment  of  friendly  focieties ;  the 
advantage  of  which  to  miners  is  the  greater,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  accidents  to  which  they  are  expofed  5  and  let 
him  promote  fimilar  inftitutions  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
orphans.  Let  him  fet  up  fchools,  where  the  girls  may  be  in- 
ftrudted  in  fewing,  knitting,  and  fpinning,  and  thofe  little 
domeftic  arts,  which  will  be  of  the  utmoft  utility,  when  they 
become  wives  and  mothers.  By  abundant  ventilation,  and. 
other  fuitable  eontrivances,  let  him  render  the  different  fub- 
terranean  occupations  falubrious,  and  as  free  from  difagreeable 
circumftances  of  every  kind,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will 
admit.” 

From  the  pen  of  the  fame  benevolent  writer  we  have 
the  following  account  of  the  provifions  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  colliers,  near  Man- 
cheffer. 

The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  pays  his  colliers,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Manchefter,  monthly.  He  has  eftablifhed  (hops, 
and  a  little  market  for  them  ;  and  when  his  agents  pay  the 
wages,  the  (hop-keepers  bring  in  their  monthly  bills.  Thefe 
the  agents  dilcharge,  and  give  to  each  collier  his  furplus. 
Thus  the  collier  always  has  credit  for  neceffaries  and  reafon- 
able  comforts ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  not  able  to  fquander 
the  mafs  of  his  gains,  to  the  injury  of  himfelf  and  his  family. 
Debts  at  piublic-houfes  are  not  allowed  to  be  brought  in.  The 
butchers  and  other  tradefmen,  being  the  duke’s  tenants,  dare 
not  be  exorbitant  in  their  charges,  or  fraudulent  as  to  the 
weight  of  their  commodities.  The  duke  lets  to  his  colliers 
their  houfes  at  a  low  rent,  and  nearly  at  a  price.  To  the  beft 
and  pleafanteft:  of  thefe  houfes,  be  prefers  thofe  colliers  who 
have  been  the  longeft  time  in  his  fervice,  if  they  have  be¬ 
haved  well.  They  are,  however,  all  tenants  at  will.  Thefe 
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circumftances  operate  as  ties  and  encouragement  to  good  con¬ 
duct.  All  the  workmen  are  bound  to  contribute  to  a  general 
fick-club.  The  duke’s  colliers  are  ftationary  with  him  :  a 
neighbouring  magiftrate  informs  me,  that  he  hears  few  com¬ 
plaints  from  either  fide  ;  and  that  the  colliers  there  are  more 
moral  than  the  weavers  who  are  fpread  over  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try.  Sjme  of  the  duke's  agents  are  men  of  a  religious  caft ; 
and  have  eftabliflied  Sunday  fchools  for  the  inftruftion  of  the 
children. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  inftance  is  worthy  of  attention 
and  imitation,  as  tending  to  diminifh  the  evils  and  inconveni¬ 
ences,  to  which  the  clafs  of  men  under  confederation  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  expofed.  Colliers  and  miners,  however,  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  are  fubjeft  to  fo  many 
and  fo  great  difadvantages,  that  they  merit  more  attention 
than  they  have  yet  received.  No  perfons  Hand  more  in  need 
of  the  advantages  of  a  religious  education,  and  none  are  fo 
little  favoured  in  that  tefpeeft,  or  polfefs  fo  few  means  of  cor¬ 
roding  the  vices  and  infirmities  to  which  they  are  peculi¬ 
arly  liable. 

Of  miners  and  coHiers  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  living  in 
large  companies,  without  favourable  examples  of  conduct 
before  them,  and  being,  through  the  circumftances  and 
mode  of  their  employment,  little  fubjed  to  the  control  or 
influence  of  their  employers,  they  are  naturally  turbulent, 
paflionate,  and  rude  in  manners  and  character. — Their  gains 
are  large  and  uncertain  ;  and  their  employment  is  a  fpecie9  of 
tafk-work,  the  profit  of  which  can  very  rarely  be  previoully 
afeertained.  This  cireumftance  gives  them  the  wafteful  habits 
of  a  gamefter,  leading  them  to  truft,  without  forethought  or 
apprehenfion,  to  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  to-morrow,  for 
the  fupport  of  their  families.  Their  labour  being  under 
ground,  liable  to  fubterraneous  damps,  and  attended  with 
ftrong  exertions,  they  a  re,  almoft  of  neceffity,  led  to  the  ufe, 
in  a  Certain  degree,  of  ftrong  liquors ;  and  thence  by  a 
natural  progreis,  too  often  proceed  to  habitual  drunken- 
nefs. 

The  firft  and  beft  corredive  of  thefe  evils,  would  be  a  reli¬ 
gious  education.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  vifits  the 
counties  where  colliers  and  miners  abound,  that  their  children 
have  not  the.fair  and  ordinary  advantages  of  inftrudion  :  that, 
placed  in  a  fituation  of  life  in  which  they  can  have  very  little 
hope  of  improving  by  domeltic  example,  they  are  fo  difunited 
from  the  other  clalfes  of  the  community,  as  to  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  though  living  in  a  Chriftian  and  eivilifed  country, 
excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  religion  and  civili- 
fation. 

This  obfervation  applies  to  a  numerous  clafs  of  our  fel- 
low-fubjeds :  a  clafs,  to  which  education  and  early  habits 
of  religion  are  particularly  neceffary ;  as  nothing  can  have 
fo  efficacious  a  tendency  to  improve  the  conduct  of  men  thus 
circumftanced,  as  a  juft  fenfe  of  revealed  religion,  and  of  the 
rewards  and  punifliments  of  a  future  liate. 

It  is  Iikewife  of  great  importance,  that  colliers  and  miners, 
particularly,  fhould  be  habituated  to  the  defire  of  acquiring 
permanent  property ;  and,  with  the  furplus  of  their  profits, 
be  enabled  and  induced  to  purchafe  little  fpots  of  ground,  as 
objeds  of  cultivation,  and  employment  for  their  leifure  hours. 
Thofe  miners,  who  do  this  in  Cornwall  (and  there  are  many 
who  in  that  county,  with  the  furplus  of  their  gains,  purchafe 
little  fpots  of  ground,  chiefly  on  a  lealehold  tenure),  are  in 
every  refped  a  better  clafs  of  men. — They  are  kept  from 
ale-houfes,  by  finding,  in  their  own  little  property,  amufe- 
■  ment  and  occupation  for  their  vacant  time  ;  they  acquire  ha¬ 
bits  of  fore-thought,  becaufe  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it;  and 
become  orderly'  and  eivilifed  in  fome  meafure,  becaufe  they 
-  derive  an  additional  motive  to  behave  aright,  and  confider 


their  condud  as  more  fubjed  to  obfervation,  in  confequence 
of  their  being  polfefled  of  property. 

MINERALOGY  (fEncycl.).  As  the  pleafing  and  inftruc- 
tive  fcience  of  mineralogy,  after  having  made  fuch  rapid 
ftrides  upon  the  continent,  for  thefe  ten  years,  is  daily  making 
more  and  more  progrefs  in  this  illand,  where  our  gentlemen 
farmers,  and  manufadurers,  begin  to  think  it  a  Ihame  to  be 
ignorant  of  fubftances  under  their  eyes,  of  which  a  proper 
knowledge  may  often  turn  to  good  account;  we  have  little 
doubt  but  the  following  dire  ftions  for  the  mineralogical  tra¬ 
veller,  by  the  celebrated  Sauflure,  author  of  the  Journey  to 
the  Alps,  in  4  vols.  4to.  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

1.  The  moft  nec  iTary  inftrument  to  take  with  you,  is  a 
miners’  hammer.  You  mult  have  it  of  at  leaft  two  fizes  :  one 
fmall,  to  break  the  little  pieces,  and  the  pebbles,  holding 
them  in  your’left  hand,  while  you  ftrike  them  with  your 
right ;  the  weight  ought  to  be,  including  the  .handle,  about 
10  oz. :  the  other,  to  ftrike  fragments  out  of  the  rocks,  and 
to  break  large  pieces,  ought  to  be  four  times  the  fize  of  the 
former.  When  I  travel  on  horfeback  I  have  thefe  two  ham¬ 
mers  put  in  my  faddle-bovvs. 

2.  Two  chilfels  ufed  by  ftone-cutters  :  one  fmall,  about  a 
line  or  a  line  and  a  half  broad  at  the  point,  to  detach  little 
cryftals,  or  othqr  minute  objeds  ;  the  fecond  fhould  be  about 
feven  or  eight  lines,  that  is,  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  in 
breadth. 

3.  To  try  the  hardnefs  of  foffils,  you  mult  have  a  Jleel 
briquet  ;  a  triangular  file,  rather  fine ;  and  a  ftrong  point  or 
needle  of  tempered  fteel. 

4.  Nitrous  acid,  and  the  boxes  with  re-adives  (boites  a 
reaftijs )  of  M.de  Morveau. 

5.  An  artificial  magnet  in  a  cafe,  with  a  pivot  of  fteel, 
upon  which  it  is  placed,  to  try  the  magnetifm  of  foffils. 

6.  A  magnifying  glafs  of  three  inches  focus,  in  order  to 
form  a  general  idea  of  a  foffil ;  another  of  one  inch,  to  ftudy 
its  feparate  parts  ;  and  one  of  five  or  fix  lines,  for  a  «ior® 
accurate  examination.  Thefe  three  magnifiers  ought  always 
to  be  in  the  pocket  of  the  traveller ;  but,  befides  thefe,  for 
the  cabinet,  and  any  lading  refidence,  he  ought  to  have  s. 
microfcope  with  a  micrometer. 

7.  Perfpedive  glades  to  obferve  the  inacceffible  heights,  and 
the  diftant  mountains. 

8.  A  pocket-book  with  leaves  of  prepared  paper,  on  which 
to  write  with  a  pencil  of  tin-foUer  (foudure  detains,  qr. 
etain  ?)  which  one  is  not  obliged  to  be  always  mending,  and 
the  writing  is  not  fo  eafily  effaced  as  of  black-lead.  In  this 
pocket-book  muft  be  entered,  on  the  very  fpots,  the  {ketch, 
of  one’s  journals,  and  notes  of  any  obfervations  that  may 
arife;  but  every  evening  thefe  notes  fhould  be  copied  with 
the  pen,  preferving,  neverthelefs,  the  originals,  which  have 
always  a  chara£fer  of  truth,  to  which  one  is  glad  to  recur. 

9.  Some  quires  of  brown  paper,  of  which  fome  Iheets 
fhould  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  to  wrap  up,  and  mark,  one 
by  one,  and  on  the  fpot,  the  pieces  of  ftone  which  are  eol- 
leded ;  they  muft  afterwards  be  packed  with  hay  in  a  bag 
for  this  purpofe,  till  there  be  enough  to  fill  a  packing  cafe,  to 
be  fent  home  by  the  carriers  as  occalion  may  ferve.  But  in 
the  midft  of  the  journey,  as  it  is  fatiguing  to  load  one’s  poc¬ 
kets,  and  as  the  guides  often  lofe  them  on  purpofe  to  get  rid 
of  the  trouble,  I  have  behind  my  faddlc  two  leather  bags,  in 
which  I  put  them  till  I  come  to  a  refting-place,  where  I  have 
time  to  wrap  them  in  hay,  and  put  them  into  my  canvas  bag. 
M.  Belfon  recommends  to  voyagers  to  write  the  tickets  with 
China  ink,  if  the  minerals  be  to  be  fent  from  afar,,  becaufe 
many  accidents  may  difcolour  common  ink. 

10.  The  blow-pipe  and  its  accompaniments.  As  I  mak^ 
much  ufe  of  it,  which  i»  fatiguing,  though  I  kuow  very  welt 
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tn  nfe  my  cheeks  only,  without  blowing  from  the  bottom  of 
my  brealt,  I  make  ufe  of  portative  bellows,  a  deux  tents,  each 
tide  being  fixty-two  lquare  inches  in  furface.  Thefe  bellows 
may  be  hung  on  the  fide  of  any  table  ;  and  I  put  them  in 
motion  by  prefling  the  handles  betwixt  my  knees,  which  again 
feparate  by  a  fpring.  This  apparatus  is  eafily  carried,  and 
very  convenient. 

1 1 .  A  femicircle,  traced,  and  graduated,  upon  a  thin  plate 
of  copper,  of  a  form  exadlly  redtangular,  with  a  plummet 
hung  in  the  centre  of  the  femicircle.  This  is  the  moft  com¬ 
modious  inftrument  tomeafurethe  inclination  of  beds,  veins, 
and  dopes  j  and  may  eafily  be  carried  in  the  pocket-book. 

12.  A  compafs,  with-an  alidade,  to  take  the  direction  of 
mountains,  chains,  and  beds  of  foflils. 

13.  A  pocket-barometer,  with  two  thermometers,  both 
mercurial ;  one  fixed  to  the  barometer,  to  meafure  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  its  mercury,  the  other  with  a  naked  bowl,  to 
meafure  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Thofe  who  are  fiudious 
of  meteorology  fhould  alfo  have  a  hygrometer,  and  an  elec¬ 
trometer  ;  thofe  who  underhand  geometry  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  fextant,  with  its  artificial  horizon,  and  a  chain 
to  meafure  a  bafe,  and  then  take  the  height  of  an  inaccelfible 
peak,  of  the  breadth  of  a  river,  &c.  With  the  fextant, 
latitudes  may  be  taken ;  but  the  longitude  requires  much 
pradrtice  and  acquaintance  with  aftronomy. 

14.  It  is  neceflary  to  have  fome  tools  to  repair  an  infiru- 
ment,  in  cafe  it  be  deranged ;  as  pincers,  files,  vice,  com¬ 
panies,  gimlets,  wire,  needles,  thread,  packthread. 

15.  Some  good  map,  parted  on  canvas,  of  the  country 
propofed  to  be  examined ;  which  muft  be  often  compared 
with  the  itinerary,  and  the  fituation  afligned  by  the  compafs. 

The  other  obfervations  of  M.  Saufl'ure,  relate  folely  to  the 
clothing  and  food,  &c.  &c.  neceflary  in  vifiting  the  higheft 
Alps. 

MINERAL  WATERS  ( Encycl .).  The  following  account 
of  the  faftitious  mineral  waters  of  Citizen  Goldfchmidt  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  ‘  Recueil  Periudiyue  de  la  S octets  de  Mede- 
cine  de  Paris,  of  Ventdfe An.  ui  February,  1 799 ;  tranf- 
lated  in  the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal. 

Citizens  Bouillon  La  Grange,  and  Chauflier,  reported  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  that  they  examined  three  diftinCl 
fpecies  of  artificial  mineral  waters  3  namely,  thofe  of  Seitz, 
Spa,  and  Sedlitz. 

Their  firft  care  was  to  afcertain  the  phyfical  properties ; 
they  found  them  very  clear  and  tranfparent,  having  a  ftrong 
acid  flavour ;  and  that  they  gave  the  tindure  of  turnfol  a 
deep  red  colour.  By  putting  them  in  contaCt  with  different 
re-agents,  they  obtained,  firft,  by  cauftic  alkalies,  neutral 
falts;  fecondly,  by  lime  water,  an  abundant  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  thirdly,  poured  on  filings  of  very  pure  iron,  the  artifi¬ 
cial  waters,  in  a  fhort  time,  acquired  a  ferruginous  tafte, 
which,  after  the  properties  already  difcovered,  confirmed 
the  prefence  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  its  aCtion  on  the  iron. 

They  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  falts 
employed,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  each  bot¬ 
tle  might  contain.  The  methods  followed  to  afcertain  the 
compofition  of  thefe  waters,  afford  no  novelty ;  the  faline 
fubftances,  however,  employed,  were  fimilar  to  thofe  de- 
fcribed  by  Bergrnann.  Upon  the  whole  it  appeared  that  the 
author  had  completely  fucceeded,  and  produced  an  exa£t  imi¬ 
tation  of  nature. 

As  to  the  carbonic  acid  which  thefe  waters  poffefs  in  folu- 
tion,  experience  (hews,  they  have  a  greater  quantity  than  the 
natural  waters.  But  in  order  to  afcertain  this  quantity  with 
the  greateft  exadtnefs.  Citizen  Goldfchmidt  has  invented  a  very- 
ingenious  apparatus.  (See  PI.  39.)  By  this  apparatus  (which 
may  ferve  to  obtain  any  other  gas,  and  afcertains  with  the 


moft  fcrupulous  exa&nefs,  the  quantity  of  gas  held  in  a  liquid 
in  folution)  it  was  difcovered,  ^that  the  waters  contained  twice 
and  a  half  their  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  The  author  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  affert,  that  he  could  feparate  three  times 
their  volume.  But  this  fuperabundant  quantity  eafily  difen- 
gages  itfelf,  not  only  by  being  agitated,  but  by  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  temperature.  Such  an  excefs  of  acid  is  therefore 
ufelefs,  efpecially  in  medical  practice. 

The  Medical  Society  alfo  defiled  the  Citizens  Bouillon  La 
Grange,  and  Chauffer,  to  examine  the  differences  which  ex- 
ifted  between  the  artificial  mineral  waters  of  Goldfchmidt, 
and  thofe  of  Citizen  Gofle,  of  Geneva;  but  from  the  impof* 
fibility  of  procuring  thofe  of  the  latter  as  recently  prepared 
as  thofe  of  the  former,  they  were  unable  to  make  a  fair  trial. 
It  is  certainly  very  eafy  to  conceive,  that  water  which  has  been 
agitated  by  travelling,  or  which  has  been  prepared  any  length 
of  time,  whether  in  a  cellar  or  any  other  place,  will  not  bear 
a  comparifon  with  water  which  has  been  faturated  only  a 
few  days.  The  two  commiffioners,  therefore,  had  recourfe 
to  the  report  made  by  their  colleague,  Deyeux,  to  the  School 
of  Medicine,  who  had  carefully  examined  the  artificial  water 
of  Citizen  GolTe. 

“  Two  pounds,”  fays  that  chemift,  “  of  this  water,  placed 
under  mercury,  afforded  twice  and  a  half  their  volume 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  half  of  which  was  feparated  fpontana- 
oufly,  and  the  other  half  by  plunging  the  bottle  into  hot 
water." 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  there  exifts  a  great  analogy  in 
the  refult  of  the  two  experiments,  fince  each  of  the  waters 
contain  twice  and  a  half  their  volume  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and 
it  is  alfo  evident,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  mi¬ 
neral  waters  of  Goldfchmidt  and  thofe  of  Golfe  ;  for,  befides 
the  equal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  the  chemical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  falts  in  difl'olution,  afforded  the  fame  refults  as 
thdfe  mentioned  in  the  report  of  Citizen  Deyeux. 

This  comparifon  muft  neverthelefs  be  of  great  advantage 
to  thofe  who  prefcribe  or  make  ufe  of  thefe  artifical  mineral 
waters,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  obtain  them  of  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  acidity;  for  it  is  evident  from  the  experiments  of 
Citizen  Goldfchmidt,  that  it  is  poflible  to  fuperfaturate  the 
water  with  the  acid. 

It  appears  that  thefe  artificial  waters  have  been  employed 
with  great  fuccefs  in  different  maladies  by  feveral  French  phy¬ 
sicians  ;  and  Bouillon  La  Grange,  and  Chauffier,  conclude 
their  report  by  recommending  the  eftablifhment  of  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  for  them  in  Paris,  in  order  to  infure  their  being  ac¬ 
curately  and  faithfully  prepared,  and  alfo  by  declaring  Ci¬ 
tizen  Goldfchmidt  deferving  both  of  attention  and  encourage¬ 
ment. 

To  this  accoun  tis  annexed  the  following  explanation  of  the 
Gafolitre,  by  Citizen  Goldfchmidt. 

"  The  method  hitherto  ufed,”  fays  he,  “  to  afcertain  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  lime  water,  appeared  to  me 
very  troublefome,  not  only  becaufe  it  at  the  fame  time  preci¬ 
pitates  the  iron,  the  magnefia,  and  other  earthy  fubftances, 
which  we  are  afterwards  forced  to  feparate,  and  becaufe  the' 
operation  of  filtering  always  occafions  a  certain  wafte,  but 
becaufe  the  accefs  of  atmofpheric  air  contributes,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  form  carbonate  of  lime. 

“  The  pneumato  chemical  apparatus  withjrtercury,  which 
is  at  prefent  in  ufe,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  always  in 
equilibrium  with  the  preflure  of  the  atmofpheric  air ;  and  il 
confequently  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  barometer. 

“  Thefe  feveral  difficulties  urged  me  to  an  endeavour  at 
avoiding  thofe  obftacles,  which  I  have  overcome  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Gafolitre  :  this  apparatus  being  fully  adapted  to 
calculate  with  accuracy,  and  in  a  f  fhort  time,  the  gafeeul 
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psrH  contained  in  any  body  whatever,  and  to  (hew  the 
prefiiire. 

“  Fig.  P  is  a  glafs  meafure  containing  two  centilitres,  or 
two  drachms  fifty  grains:  in  fitting  it  with  its  code  fora 
double  current  of  air,  to  the  tube  G,  the  cylinder  C  being 
full  of  mercury,  the  cock  B  (hut,  and  the  apparatus  deprived 
of  all  polfibility  of  admitting  the  atmofpheric  air,  we  (hall 
find,  in  opening  the  cock  H,  that  no  vacuum  is  occafioned  in 
the  cylinder  C  befides  that  which  is  formed  of  the  bubbles  of 
air  between  the  glafs  and  the  mercury,  in  filling  the  cylinder 
under  the  prelTure  of  the  atmofphere  of  feventy-five  centi¬ 
meters,  or  about  twenty-eight  inches,  and  that  which  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  cylinder  C  and 
the  volume  of  air  in  the  meafure  P  under  a  preftura  of  fe¬ 
venty-five  centimetres,  reduced  to  zero,  can  produce. 

tc  We  (hall  find  this  ftatement  accurate  in  opening  the 
cock  Q.  to  communicate  the  preifure  of  the  atmofpheric  air 
into  the  meafure  P  :  in  then  (hutting  it  oppofite  Z  it  will  not 
produce  a  greater  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  C  than  the  preifure 
of  the  volume  of  air  in  P  has  been  able  to  effect. 

“  The  little  pump  O,  placed  on  the  (land  F,  ferves  to 
graduate  the  cylinder  C.  We  fill  the  bladder  of  gas,  which 
we  intend  to  meafure,  and  open  the  cock  S  and  T  to  draw  a 
volume  of  gas,  at  all  times  equal,  into  the  pump  ;  we  open 
the  cock  T  oppofite  U,  Glutting  it  at  the  fame  time  oppofite 
S,  and  pu(h  forward  the  pifton  to  introduce  the  gas  into  the 
cylinder  C  filled  with  mercury,  and  (hut  by  the  cock  B  : 
when  the  cock  Ff  does  not  fupply  more  mercury,  we  conti¬ 
nue  in  this  manner  to  introduce  at  intervals  the  fame  volume 
of  gas  into  the  cylinder  C,  in  order  to  graduate  it. 

“  We  fhall  obtain  the  firft  time  a  greater  vacuum  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  preifure  of  feventy-five  centimetres,  where  the 
mercury  meets  ;  this  preffure  ceafes  the  fecond  and  following 
time's,  when  it  will  be  of  an  equal  volume. 

“  The  operation  will  never  be  attended  with  fucccfs,  if  the 
external  air  can  penetrate :  it  is,  however,  eafy  to  afeertain 
this  by  the  Cock  H,  which,  when  the  hole  is  well  adj lifted  and 
(hut,  does  not  furnifh  more  mercury,  after  the  effort  of  the 
preffure  before  explained. 

“  To  know  the  quantity  of  gas  which  the  gafeous  waters 
contain,  we  thus  ditpofe  the  apparatus  : 

“  We  (hut  the  cock  H  and  fill  the  cylinder  C  with  mer¬ 
cury;  we  (hut  the  cocks  B  and  K,  and  open  the  cock  A,  to 
afeertain  the  (fate  of  the  apparatus ;  if  the  apparatus  be  in 
proper  order,  it  will  not  make  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  C, 
further  than  the  firft  mark  ;  we  fill  the  matrafs  up  to  the 
reck  with  the  water  we  intend  to  analyfe,  and  carefully  fit 
the  matrafs  to  the  cock  K,  by  a  ferew  provided  with  a  little 
(hield  of  leather :  the  whole  being  well  fecured,  we  open  the 
cocks  K  and  H,  and  heat  the  water  to  the  boiling  point." 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  figures  in  the 
plate  : 

A  is  a  glafs  funnel  to  pour  hr  the  mercury;  B,  iron  cock  ; 
C,  glafs  cylinder,  graduated,  (hut  by  the  cock,  and  cemented 
on  the  plate  D  ;  D,  delft  plate;  E,  wooden  ltand  ;  F,  (land 
to  fupport  the  apparatus ;  G,  glafs  tube,  the  cavity  of  which 
is  of  the  diameter  of  one  millimetre,  about  half  aline,  and 
which  communicates  with  the  cylinder  C;  FI,  tube,  of  the 
fame  diameter,  communicating  with  the  cylinder  C,  and  re¬ 
turning  into  the  bottle  J  by  an  iron  cock  ;  J,  bottle  and  fun¬ 
nel  to  receive  the  mercury;  X,  cock  for  a  double  current  of 
air  ;•  L,  matrafs  containing  about  twelve  centilitres  of  water 
(four  ounces),  fecured  to  the  cock  by  a  ferew  ;  M,  fand  bath  ; 
N,  furnace;  O,  pump,  the  cylinder  of  which  is  glafis,  fe¬ 
cured  by  two  ferews  to  the  ftand  F  ;  P,  glals  meafure  of  two 
centilitres,  or  fix  drachms  twenty-eight  grains;  Q.  cock  for 
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a  double  current  of  air;  Pi,  bladder  to  contain  the  gas;  3, 
cock ;  T,  Cock  for  a  double  current  of  air ;  U,  glafs  pipe 
coming  from  the  cock  T  to  K;  X,  pump;  Y,  ftand  on 
which  to  fix  the  pump ;  Z,  index  of  the  fecond  current  of 
air.  _ 

MINFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Deux 
Tonts,  eight  miles  S.  of  Landau. 

MINIATO,  St.  an  epifcopal  town  ofTufcany,  feated  on 
the  Arno,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Florence.  Long.  io.  45.  E. 
Lat.  4  3.  40.  N. 

MfNORBINO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  with 
a  hilhop’s  fee,  26  miles  N.  of  Circnza.  Long.  16.  19.  E, 
Lat.  41.8.  N. 

MINORI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citeriore, 
with  a  bi(hop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  be¬ 
tween  the  town  of  that  name  and  Amalfi. 

MINSFELDEN,  or  Mensfelden,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  archbifhopric  of  Treves,  25  miles  E.  of  Coblentz, 
Long.  7.  57.  E.  Lat.  50.  26.  N. 

MINSINGEN,  a  town  of  Sua’oia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temburg,  with  a  caftle.  Long,  9.  35.  E.  Lat.  48.  32.  N. 

MINSKI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  lame  name,  with  two  citadels.-  The  country  is  pretty  fer¬ 
tile,  and  has  forefts  containing  vaft  numbers  of  bees,  whofe 
honey  makes  part  of  its  riches.  Minfki  is  65  miles-N.  of 
Sluczk,  and  100  S.E.  of  Wilna.  Long.  26.  48.  E.  Lat. 
54.  n.N. 

MfOLANS,  a  fortrefs  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  feated  on  a  craggy  rock,  in  the  valley  of 
Barcelonetta,  fix  miles  N.E.  of  Montmelian.  Long.  6.  20. 
E.  Lat.  45.35.  N. 

MIOSS,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Hende- 
marke,  80  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  by  a  large 
peninfula,  and  contains  a  fertile  ifland  10  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference. 

MIRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  x  6  miles  N.W.  of 
Coimbra.  Long.  8.  25.  W.  Lat.  40.  20.  N. 

MIRANDELA.,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Tra-los-Montes, 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Braganza,  and  28  N.E.  of  Lamego.  Long. 
6.  9.  W.  Lat.  41.  25.  N. 

MJRABEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vienne,  famous  for  the  beauty  and  flrength  of  the  aftes  which 
its  environs  produce.  It  is  16  miles  N.  of  Poitiers,  and  175 
S.W.  of  Paris. 

MIRECOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vofges,  famous  for  its  violins  and  fine  lace.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Modo'n,  27  miles  S.  of  Nanci,  and  30  S.E,  of 
Toul.  Long.  6.  4.  E.  Lat.  48.  15.  N. 

MIRE  MONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne.  Near  it  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  called  Clufeau. 
It  is  feated  near  the  Vizere,  15  miles  E.  of  Bergerac. 

MIREPOIX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Pyren6es.  It  was  lately  an  epifcopal  town,  and  is 
feated  on  the  Gers,  15  miles  N.  of  Foix. 

MISAGNO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto,  nine  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Oftuni. 

MISENO,  a  cape  of  Italy,  W.  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
between  Puzzoli  and  Cuma.  On  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Miienum. 

MISERDEN,  a  village  in  Glouceflerlhire,  fix  miles  N.W. 
of  Cirencefter.  Here  is  a  park,  feven  miles  in  circumference, 
in  a  valley  of  which  is  a  mount  of  a  circular  form,  now  over¬ 
grown  with  trees.  This  was  the  fitc  of  an  ancient  caftle, 
built  in  the  reign  of  King  John  ;  and  part  of  the  moat, 
which  encompailed  the  building,  is  Gill  to  be  feen. 

MISITRA,  a  celebrated  town  of  Greece,  capital  of  the 
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Morea,  with  a  Greek  archblfhop’s  fee,  and  a  caftle,  It  is  di  ¬ 
vided  into  four  parts,  the  cafUe,  the  town,  and  two  large 
fuburbs.  The  church  is  one  of  the  fined  in  the  world,  and  the 
Turks  have  turned  it  into  a  mofque,  near  which  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  hofpital.  There  is  a  great  number  of  Chridians,  and 
fo  many  Jews,  that  they  have  three  fynagogues.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1687;  But  the  Turks  retook  it. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Vafiiipotamo,  100  miles  S.W.  of  Athens, 
and  go  N.  by  E.  of  Lepanto.  Long.  22.  30.  E.  Lat.  37. 
6.  N. 

MISSOURI,  a  river  of  North  America,  whole  fource  is 
unknown.  It  joins  the  Miffifippi  in  lat  39"  E.  but  is  a 
longer,  broader,  and  deeper  river,  and  is,  in  ia6t,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dream.  It  has  been  afeended  by  the  French  traders 
upwards  of  1200  miles,  and  from  its  depth  and  breadth  at 
that  didance,  appeared  to  be  navigable  much  higher. 

MISTRETTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Demona,  with 
a  bifhop’s  fee,  50  miles  E.S.E.  ot  Palermo,  and  64  \V.  of 
Medina.  Long.  24.  22.  E.  Lat.  38.  55.  N. 

MITCHAM,  a  village  in  Surrey,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  feated  on  the  Wandle,  on. which  are  fome  fnuff- 
mills,  and  two  calico-printing  manufactures. 

MITTEN WALDE,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
Middle  March  of  Brandenburg,  12  miles  S.  of  Berlin.  Long. 
13.  28.  E.  Lat.  52.  19.  N. 

MITTERBURG,  a  town  of  Audrian  Idria,  the  capital  of 
a  county,  with  a  cadle  fituate  on  a  rock,  13  miles  W.  of 
Fiume,  and  30  S.E.  of  Tried.  Long.  14.  19.  E.  Lat.  43. 
41.  N. 

MOCAUMPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindoodan  Proper,  in  Na- 
paul,  fituate  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  Napal,  40  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Catmandu,  and  120  N.  of  Patna.  Long.  85.  27.  E. 
Lat.  27.  33.  N. 

MQDBURY,  a  town  in  Devonfiiire,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday.  It  is  feated  in  a  bottom,  between  two  hills,  36 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Exeter,  and  208  W.S.W.  of  London. 
Long.  3.  34.  W.  Lat.  30.  23.  N. 

MODICA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val-di-Noto,  on  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Syracufe.  Long.  13. 
9.  E.  Lat.  36.  48.  N. 

MODON,  a  drong  town  of  the  Morea,  with  a  fafe  har¬ 
bour,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  promontory,  pro- 
jedtkig  into  the  fea  of  Sapienza,  13  miles  E.  of  Coron,  and 
93  S.W.  of  Napoli-di-Romania.  Long.  21.  33.  £.  Lat. 
36.  56.  N. 

MODZIR,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  capital  of  a  didrift  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Prypec,  in  a  fertile 
country,  83  miles  S.E.  of  Sluczk:  Long.  29.  10.  E.  Lat. 
52.  3.  N. 

MOESKIRCH,  a  town  of  Suabia,  belonging  to  the  princes 
of  Furdenburg,  18  miles  N.  of  Condanee,  and  32  S.  of 
Stutgard.  Long.  9.  11.  E.  Lat.  47.  36.  N. 

MOFFATT  HILLS,  the  highed  mountains  in  the  S.  of 
Scotland.  They  occupy  the  N.  part  of  Annandale;  and  from 
Ihefe  defeend,  in  different  directions,  the  Tweed,  Clyde,  and 
Annan,  whole  fources  are  but  little  didant  from  each  other. 

MOGADGR,  an  ifiand  and  cadle  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Morocco,  near  Cape  Ozem.  There  are  mines  of 
gold  and  filver  in  one  of  the  mountains.  Long.  9.  35.  W. 
Lat.  31.  38.  N. 

MQHATZ,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Raraniwar.  Here  Louis,  the  lad  king  of  Hungary,  in  1326, 
was  defeated  by  the  Turks  under  Soliman  11.  with  the  lots  of 
22,000  men,  and  after  the  battle  fuffocated  by  the  fall  of  his 
horfe  in  a  muddy  brook.  In  1687,  another  battle  was  fought 
Iwri?,  between  the  Chridians  commanded  by  Prince  Charles  of 


Lorrain,  and  the  Turks,  who  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of 
10,000  men,  their  cannon  and  baggage.  It  is  feated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Coraffe,  1  7  miles  N.W.  of  El- 
feck-  Long.  19.  36.  E.  Lat.  43.  46.  N. 

MOHAWK  RIVER,  a  river  of  the  date  of  New  York, 
which  rifes  to  the  north  of  Fort  Stanwix,  paffes  by  that  fort 
and  Skeneftady,  and  empties  itfelf  by  two  mouths,  into 
Hudfon’s  River,  eight  miles  above  Albany.  About  two  miles 
above  its  junHion  with  that  river  it  has  a  catafadt,  where  the 
dream,  100  yards  wide,  falls  perpendicularly  about  feventy  feet,, 

MOHILEF,  or  Mogilev,  a  government  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  part  of  Lithuania,  difmenrbered  from  Poland  in  1772. 

MOIIRUNGEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  fituate  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  almoft 
furrounds  it.  Here  is  an  old  cadle,  formerly  a  convent,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  in  conlequence 
of  whofe  wars  the  town  has  frequently  fuftered.  It  Ls  36 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Koniglberg,  and  56  S.E.  of  Dantzic. 

MOISSAC,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lot.  It  has  a  great  trade  :n  corn  and  Hour,  and  is 
feated  on  the  Tarn,  near  the  Garonne,  13  miles  N.W.  of 
Montauban.  Long.  1.  17.  E.  Lat.  44.  6.  N. 

MOLA  DI  BARI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari,, 
on  the  coad  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  12  miles  E,  of  Bari. 

MOLA  DI  GAETA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in 
Terra  di  Bari,  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  14  miles  E.  of 
Bari. 

MOLD,  a  town  in  Flintlhire,  where  the  affizes  are  held. 
It  is  five  miles  S.  of  Flint. 

MOLE,  a  mountain  of  Savoy,  which,  from  its  height 
and  fine  Hoping  peak,  is  an  objeft  of  great  beauty,  when  feen 
from  the  lake  of  Geneva.  At  its  foot  is  the  town  of  Bonne¬ 
ville,  20  miles  S.  of  Geneva. 

MOLFETFA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  with 
a  bifhop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  10  miles  N.W, 
of  Bari,  Long.  16.  52.  E.  Lat.  41.  28.  N. 

MOLIERES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lot,  j  1  miles  N,  of  Montauban,  and  16  S.  of  Cahors, 
Long.  1.  30.  E.  Lat.  44.  10.  N. 

MOLINA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Spain,  In  New  Caftile,  feated 
on  the  Gallo,  in  a  territory  abounding  in  padures,  33  mile:* 
S.E  ofSiguenza,  and  88E.N.E.  of  Madrid.  Long.  1.  53.  W. 
Lat.  40.  30.  N. 

MOLISE,  a  territory  of  Naples,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
whofe  tides  are  39  miles  long,  lying  between  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
Abruzzo  Citeriore,  Capitaneta,  and  Principato  Ulteriore.  It 
is  a  mountainous  country,  but  fertile  in.  corn,,  wane,  faffron, 
and  fillc. 

Molise,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the 
fame  name,  but  not  populous.  It  is  30  miles  N.  of  Naples, 
Long.  14.  43.  E,  Lat.  41.  36.  N- 

MOLSIIEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  o£ 
Lower  Rhine,  feated  on  the  Brufcb,  10  miles  W.  by  S.  ot 
Strafburg,  and  228  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  7,  33.  E.  Lat, 
48.  32.  N. 

MONASTER,  an.  ancient  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
feated  near  the  fea,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Tunis..  Long,.  11.  6.  E. 
Lat.  35.  30.  N. 

MONCALLIER,.  a  town  of  Piedmont,  feated  on  the  Po, 
five  miles  S.E.  of  Turin.  Long.  7.  48.  E.  Lat.  45.  2.  N. 

MONCALVO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  M  ntferrat, 
feated  on  a  mountain,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Cafi’el.  Long.  7. 
19.  E.  Lat.  43.  10.  N. 

MOMCPIABOU,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Burma,  which, 
in  1753.  was  the  refidence  of  the  king.  It  is  39  miles  N. 
Ava,  the  prefent  capital. 
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MONCONTOUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  I  He  and  Vilaine,  39  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Male.  Long.  2. 
3 6.  E.  Lat.  48.  15.  N. 

MONDEGO,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  has  its  fource 
near  Guarda,  and  eroding  Beira,  pnlfes  by  Coimbra,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  near  a  cape  of  the  fame  name. 

MONDIDIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Somme,  where  the  kings  of  France  formerly  had  a  palace. 
It  is  Fated  on  a  mountain,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Amiens,  and  37 
N.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  34.  VV.  Lat  49.  39.  N. 

MONDONEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  'in  Galicia,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee ;  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  a  fmall  river,  60 
miles  N.E.  of  Compoftella.  Long.  7.  10.  W.  Lat.  43. 
30 •  N. 

MONDOUBLEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Loir  and  Cher,  with  a  caftle,  13  miles  N.  of  Ven- 
dome. 

MONDRAGON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  are  tome  medicinal  fprings,  atul  a 
mine  of  iron  of  fuperior  quality.  It  is  24  miles  S.S.W.  of 
St.  Sebaftian.  Long.  2.  4.  W.  Lat.  43.  g.  N. 

Mondragon,  a  town,  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Tarn,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Caftres. 

MONDRAGONE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters.  It  is  near  the  fea,  13 
miles  N.W.  of  Capua. 

MONFORTE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  30  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Portalegra.  Long.  7.  21.  W.  Lat.  39,  32.  N. 

Monforte,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  20  miles  S. 
of  Portalegra.  Long.  7.  31.  W.  Lat.  38.  47.  N. 

MONGEARTS,  a  people  of  Africa,  of  whom,  and  the 
Moufelemincs,  we  have  the  following  account  in  Saugnier’s 
travels  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  Morocco,  Senegal,  Goree, 
Galam,  kc. 

The  travels  of  Sparmann,  Gordon,  Vailiant,  Maftbn,  Bruce, 
and  Mungo  Park,  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  have-made  us 
acquainted  with  only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  immenfe  king¬ 
doms  of  that  continent ;  and  it  may  be  truly  averred,  that, 
though  neareft  to  Europe,  the  anterior  is  as  yet  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  unknown.  To  become  completely  acquainted  with  it, 
two  great  journeys  muff  be  undertaken  ;  the  firft  to  Tombuet, 
in  Abyffinia,  either  by  traverffngthe  Bildulgerid,  or  by  afeend- 
ing  to  the  fource  of  the  Niger ;  the  fecond  would  be  from 
Tombuet  to  the  Mofambique.  thus  traverfing  the  whole  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa.  No  doubt  the  fociety  eftabliflied  in  London 
will  have  intrepidity  enough  to  vanquilh  all  the  obftacles 
which  may  prefent  themfe-h-es  eitherin  the  climate,  or  the 
inhabitants;  and  from  their  indefatigable  obfervations,  will 
be  derived  an  acquaintance  with  countries  hitherto  only  known 
by  incorrect  maps,  and  peopled  by  nations  whofe  names  are 
uncertain  as  their  exiffence  is  doubtful. 

The  narrative  before  us  is  rather  an  account  of  Saugnier’s 
misfortunes-  than  a  difnlay  of  difeoveries,  which  he  might 
have  made  in  traverfing  at  large  a  country  entirely  new  to  the 
obferver:  but  being  unfortunately  a  Have  to  the  Moors,  on 
whofe  coaft  his  veffel  was  wrecked,  he  expected  nothing  but 
death,  and  had  to,  contend  with  infinite  difficulties.  Yet  his 
narrative  contains  many  particulars  relative  to  the  manners, 
cuffoms,  and  chara£ter,  of  the  various  Arabian  hordes  among 
whom  he  refided. 

The  horde  of  Mongearts,  who  alone  were  on  the  coaft 
when  he  was  caff  away,  did  not  obtain  undivided  pofi’elfion  of 
the  wreck  :  they  were  obliged  to  (hare  it  with  the  Moors  of 
the  Biledulgtrid,  a  warlike  nation,  known  by  the  name  of 
Moufelemincs.  One  of  thefe  Arabs  obtained  Saugnier  in  his 
Jiartition  of  the  fpoil :  he  made  his  efcape,  but  fell  into  the 


hands  of  other  Moors,  who  brought  him,  after  a  march  of 
thirty  days  aero fs  the  defert,  to  their  camp  ;  for  thefe  people 
are  all  wanderers.  Content  in  their  poverty,  and  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  want,  they  live  in  a  Hate  of  perfect  tranquillity. 
The  men  are  occupied  in  hunting  or  tending  (locks;  the 
women  in  fpinning  or  cookery ;  both  (exes  cover  thenilelves 
with  the  (kins  of  goats,  or  with  pieces  of  cotton  when  they 
are  able  to  obtain  them  from  Guinea.  The  finery  of  the  men 
confiffs  in  carrying  hatidfome  arms,  fuch  as  daggers,  fabres, 
firelocks,  and  in  a  wreath  of  large  white  cryftals  :  that  of  the 
women  is  in  necklaces  of  amber,  coral,  and  all  kinds  of  gla(s 
beads ;  in  ear-rings  either  of  gold  or  filver,  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  individuals  ;  and  in  a  very  ample  cotton  cover¬ 
ing,  one  half  of  which  is  red. 

Saugnier  was  employed  in  fupplying  the  tent  with  wood, 
and  in  keeping  the  flocks  of  goats  and  camels,  and  faw  no 
probable  end  of  his  misfortunes,  l  ie  was  (uccetfively  fold  to 
different  Arabs,  and  inferred  from  his  own  fufferings  that  the 
more  men  are  civilifed  the  more  cruel  they  become  :  every 
new  mafter  treated  him  with  inereafed  feverity,  and  every¬ 
day  brought  him  nearer  to  the  ftates  of  Morocco. 

By  the  courfe  of  fucceffive  transfers  he  arrived  at  Cape 
Nun,  where  the  French  and  Englifn  merchants  at  Mogador, 
having  learned  the  misfortunes  of  thefe  (hipwrecked  people, 
dire6ted  a  purchafe  to  be  made  of  all  who  furvived  that  event. 
Saugnier  was  among  the  number.  Being  brought  to  Moga¬ 
dor,  he  fondly  hoped  that  all  his  fufferings  were  at  end,  and 
that  he  ffiould  be  reflored  to  liberty,  when  the  emperor,  en¬ 
raged  that  the  Chriftians  had  been  more  fpeedily  obeyed  than 
himlelf  in  his  own  dominions,  brbke  out  in  threats,  ordered 
the  ranfom  to  be  reftored  to  the  merchants,  and  Saugnier  and 
his  companions  were  again  made  (laves,  but  they  were  Haves- 
to  the  emperor,  which  entitled  them  to  high  confideration 
among  his  fubjefts.  On  their  arrival  at  Morocco  they  were 
well  treated,  drefied  in  the  French  fafhion,  and  difeharged- 
from  all  labour.  The  emperor,  to  whom  they  were  prefented, 
received  them  gracioufly ;  he  promiled  they  ffiould  fpeedily 
be  fent  to  France,  and  in  a  few  days  reftored  them  to  that 
liberty  which  they  had  not  hoped  fo  fpeedily  to  enjoy.  At 
Tangiyrs,  by  the  help  of  the  French  vice-conful,  they  ob¬ 
tained  b  paifage  in  a  Spanifti  (hip,  and  arrived  in  fafety  at 
Cadiz. 

In  the  journeys  which  Saugnier  made  with  his  various  ma¬ 
ilers  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  faw  all  the  wandering  na¬ 
tions  which  inhabit  the  great  defert  Saar  a,  to.  the  Niger; 
they  are  indifferently  called  Nars,  Moots,  or  Arabs.  They 
are  divided  among  themfelves  :  the  moft  confiderable  tribes 
are  the  Mongearts,  Traflarts,  Bracnarts,  and  Moufelemincs  : 
thclaff,  accuftomed  to  murder  and  pillage,  are  the  fcourge  of 
the  neighbouring  people.  It  is  impollible  but  that  a  people 
always  wandering,  always  fugitive,  and  compofed  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  various  nations,  ffiould  imbibe  Come  of  the  cuftoms 
and  fupetftitions  of  their  neighbours  ;  they  are  Mahometans 
only  in  appearance  and  name.  They  difplay  in  their  cuf¬ 
toms,  the  principles  of  natural  law ;  it  is  imprinted  on  al¬ 
moft  all  their  aCtions.  The  fimple  impulfe  of  unaififted  na¬ 
ture  and  the  efteCts  of  example  are  the  only  education  they 
receive. 

In  the  Saara,  hofpitality  is  exercifed  without  reftraint ; 
every  traveller,  on  his  arrival,  is  conducted  to  the  tent  of  the 
chief,  and  treated  with,  all  the  complaifance  and  attention 
which  can  be  expected  from  a  half-lavage  race.  The  Jew 
alone  muft  not  venture  on  the  territory  of  the  M<  ugearts  ; 
all  religions  are  tolerated  except  his,  but  he  would  be  burned 
alive.  The  Jews  are  ealily  recognifed,  not  only  by  their  fea¬ 
tures,  but  by  the  diftijigmOyng  drels  they  are  compelled  ta 
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wear  in  all  parts  of  Barbary,  where  they  form  a  numerous 
nation.  Among  the  Arabs,  the  old  are  refpefted  in  an  equal 
degree  with  the  priefts,  and  with  thofe  who  have  been  at 
Mecca.  The  aged,  like  the  heads  of  hordes,  are  the  judges 
of  the  people.  They  are  only  retrained  from  pronouncing 
the  punifhment  of  death  ;  feveral  chiefs  mull  beaiTembled  to 
decide  on  the  nature  of  a  crime  and  its  penalty.  War  is  Id's 
terrible,  and  lets  fanguinary,  among  them  than  predatory  at¬ 
tempts,  which  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  fandioned  by  law. 
To  fucceed  with  impunity  depends  on  the  care  which  is  taken 
not  to  be  caught  in  the  fad  :  the  theft  is  only  a  crime  if  com¬ 
mitted  by  day,  in  the  night  the  law  authorifes  it,  intending, 
no  doubt,  to  excite  a  greater  degree  of  vigilance  in  tending 
■the  flocks. 

The  only  mechanics  employed  among  the  Mongearts,  are 
farriers  and  gold-fmiths  ;  the  people  are  too  indolent  to  apply 
to  thefe  occupations.  The  workmen  who  travel  through  the 
Saara,  come  from  the  Biledulgerid,  and  find  ample  em¬ 
ployment.  The  Mongearts  go  in  fearch  of  things  abfoiutely 
neceflary  to  the  Traflarts,  who  inhabit  the  northern  fhore  of 
the  Niger.  -Thefe  people  are  entirely  occupied  with  the  care 
of  their  cattle  ;  they  live  on  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and 
on  grain  which  they  obtain  from  their  neighbours;  they  are 
ft  rangers  to  agriculture,  and  fo  indolent,  that  they  do  not  get 
their  vidtuals  ready  till  nature  requires  it,  by  which  means 
they  are  often  unprovided.  The  women  are  engaged  in  houfe- 
bold  concerns  ;  the  negro  tlaves  and  children  take  care  of  the 
flocks  ;  the  men  go  to  the  places  of  affembly  of  the  hordes, 
to  market,  or  to  the  chace.  The  wives  of  the  Mongearts  are 
held  in  a  greater  degree  of  contideration  than  thole  of  their 
neighbours ;  yet  they  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of  fubjedtion  border¬ 
ing  on  flavery.  Houfehold  affairs,  fpinniog  the  hair  of  the 
camels  and  goats,  the  providing  of  wood,  and  the  preparation 
of  vidtuals,  are  their  concerns  :  thofe  who  have  negro-women 
for  Haves  have  no  trouble  but  that  of  ifluing  orders. 

Although  polygamy  is  allowed  by  their  religion,  few  Arabs, 
have  more  than  one  wife;  when  Hie  no  longer  pleafes  her 
hulband,  or  is  difpleafed  with  him,  they  feparate ;  the  woman 
retires  to  her  parents  :  if  fhe  refifts  the  felicitations  of  her 
hutband  to  return.  Hie  is  free,  and  may  marry  any  one  elfe; 
but  if  fhe  has  a  child,  efpecialiy  a  boy.  Hie  cannot  remain 
feparated  from  her  hufband  more  than  eight  days  upon  pain 
of  death.  When  a  man  beats  his  wife,  it  is  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  his  afteftion,  and  that  he  does  not  with  to  be  fepa¬ 
rated  from  her ;  but  if  he  only  reproaches,  without  beating 
her,  Hie  thinks  herfelf  contemned,  and  retires  to  her  parents. 
Thefe  pi'oofs  of  friendfliip,  and  even  of  love,  though  Hill  in 
uie  among  the  lower  clafl'es  in  Ruffia,  would  not  accord  with 
the  taHe  of  females  in  civilifed  nations.  The  fidelity  of  the 
Arab  women  is  inviolable  ;  they  hope  for  an  equal  immortality 
with  their  hufbands,  but  exjieft  to  attain  it  by  conftancy 
alone ;  in  this  they  differ  widely  from  the  Mahometans. 
They  make  frequent  viffts  to  each  other,  and  the  mode  of 
{hewing  refpefl:  is  to  permit  the  gueft  to  do  all  the  work  in 
the  tent ;  Hie  prepares  the  food,  churns  the  butter,  while  her 
friend  or  relation  talks  to  her  on  private  or  public  affairs.  The 
cordiality  of  the  reception  is  eftimated  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  occupations  the  vifftor  is  permitted  to  fill. 

All  thefe  cuftoms  are  pretty  generally  prevalent  among  the 
■inhabitants  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  the  variations 
are  fo  few  and  trifling  as  to  claim  very  little  notice.  The 
Moufelemincs,  who  are  a  mixture  of  real  Arabs  and  fugitive 
Moors  from  the  empire  of  Morocco,  occupy  one  part  of  the 
Biledulgerid.  Their  government  is  republican  :  more  civi- 
lifed  than  the  other  Moors,  they  are  united  in  focieties,  and 
inhabit  fmall  towns;  more  induflrious  ’  and  laborious  than 
their  neighbours,  they  employ  themfelves  in  agriculture,  and 


treafure  their  grain,  half- winnowed,  in  large  holes  made  in 
the  earth,  in  the  fhape  of  obtufe  cones,  which  they  prepare 
by  filling  them  with  wood,  and  burning  it.  When  they  have 
depot! ted  their  grain  in  thefe  excavations,  they  cover  them 
with  ftrong  planks  laid  clofe  together,  and  cover  the  planks 
with  earth. 

This  country  is  very  populous,  and  would  be  ftill  more  fo 
but  for  the  continual  wars  in  which  they  are  engaged  with  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco.  The  liberty  they  enjoy  encourages 
them  to  endure  the  greateft  fatigues  ;  they  look  upon  it  as 
their  greateft  good,  and  will  fight,  even  to  death,  to  preferve 
it.  They  are  rich,  becaufe  they  alone  carry  on  all  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Barbary  with  the  Saara.  The  women  are  not  more 
enflaved  than  in  the  interior ;  every  man  has  as  many  as  he 
can  maintain  :  thofe  are  moft  refpedted  who  have  the  good 
fortund  to  bear  male  children,  who  are  educated  with  the 
greateft  care. 

Thefe  people  have  a  general  head  of  their  religion,  who  13 
refpedted  even  to  adoration  :  he  is  the  moft  powerful  indivi¬ 
dual  in  Africa  ;  his  authority  is  unlimited  ;  he  declares  war, 
makes  peace,  and  though  he  has  no  territory  of  his  own,  en¬ 
joys  a  moft  extenftve  power.  He  does  not,  like  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  fancy  himfelf  infpired  by  the  prophet,  nor  does 
he  impofe  fuch  a  belief  on  his  people ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
avowedly  forms  his  judgment  from  confultations  with  wife 
and  experienced  men.  His  authr  ity  extends  over  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Biledulgerid  and  the  Saara;  and  the  emperor, 
powerful  as  he  is,  has  never  dared  to  ..tempt  a  diminution  of 
his  influence. 

The  country  of  the  Moufelemincs  is  very  fertile  ;  it  pro¬ 
duces  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  almoft  without  cultivation  ; 
it  abounds  in  palm-trees,  dates,  fig  and  almond  trees,  and 
produces  great  quantities  of  oil,  wax,  and  tobacco,  which 
are  carried  to  Mogador.  This  plenty  occafions  the  people  to- 
be  better  fed  than  thofe  in  the  defert,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  often  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  rigid  fru¬ 
gality. 

The  fubjedts  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  are  much  more 
unhappy  even  than  thofe  who  want  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
The  prejudices  and  defpotic  power  of  their  princes,  the  plun¬ 
der  to  which  they  are  inceffantly  expofed,  the  neceffity  they 
are  under  of  concealing  their  property  that  it  may  not  be 
forcibly  taken  from  them,  thefe  circumftances  render  them  un¬ 
happy  and  barbarous  They  plunder  and  pilfer  wherever 
they  have  an  opportunity  ;  and  fo  abject  is  their  fu-bmiifion  to 
the  will  of  a  defpotic  fovereign,  that  they  dare  not  even  utter 
a  complaint.  This  Moorifh  nation,  which  occupies  one  of  the 
fineft  fpots  on  the  globe,  is  always  miferable,  and  often  in 
want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  So  great  is  their  flavery, 
that  they  have  no  charadteriftic  manners,  the  caprice  of 
their  prince  is  their  only  law ;  they  are  acquainted  with  no 
other. 

Plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  among  the  Moors  ;  they  may 
have  four  who  bear  that  name,  the  reft  are  called  ilaves.  Thefe 
women  are  clofely  flint  up,  and  have  no  enjoyment  but  at  the 
caprice  of  their  lords.  When  a  barbarous  hufband  is  dif¬ 
pleafed  with  his  wives,  he  maltreats  them  according  to  the 
prevalence  of  his  brutal  paflion,  and  they  are  without  hope  of 
redrefs  ;  often,  after  a  long  feries  of  ill  ufage,  he  kills  them  to 
fave  the  expence  of  their  maintenance  :  the  more  humane 
get  rid  of  them  by  exchange  or  fale  :  the  lot  of  thefe  un- 
happy  perfons  admits  of  no  folace,  unlefs  they  are  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  bear  male  children. 

All  Moors  are  by  birth  equal ;  they  are  diftinguiffied  only 
by  offices  :  when  out  of  place,  they  return  to  the  ordinary 
rank.  The  education  of  children  is  very  much  neglefted  "ill 
they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old  :  it  is  not  till  after  circun. 
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cifion  that  they  are  fixed  either  in  the  dudy  of  the  Alcoran,  in 
arts,  or  in  arms  :  the  military  are  favoured  by  the  emperor  ; 
thev  are  placed  in  the  hori'e  or  foot  according  to  their  expcrt- 
ncfs,  and  they  continue  in  the  corps  where  they  wc  re  fird  ad¬ 
mitted,  till  the  emperor  is  pleated  to  difmils  them.  The 
fovereign  difpenfes  j  uftice  in  perfon,  but  no  one  is  admitted  to 
an  audience  unlefs  he  comes  with  a  prefen t  proportioned  to  his 
fortune  :  the  fmallelt  gifts,  even  two  eggs,  are  not  refufed. 
The  Moors  fpeak  boldly  to  their  fovereign  ;  baflifulncfs  is  con- 
drued  as  a  fymptom  of  guilt,  and  the  perlon  brewing  it  would 
be  fure  to  lot'e  his  caufe. 

1  he  emperor  of  Morocco,  as  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  by 
his  pretended  relationthip  with  the  family  of  the  Sheri fs,  is 
the  interpreter  of  the  law.  The  priefts,  called  Talbcs,  are 
always  friendly  to  him  ;  and  his  fubjedts  believe  him  to  be  in- 
fpired  by  the  prophet,  and  infallible.  The  ref}‘  ft  with  which 
he  is  regarded  is  fo  great,  that  his  people  conlider  it  a  hap- 
pinefs  to  die  by  bis  hand  ;  it  is  a  favour  done  to  a  religious 
Moor  :  he  is  fure  to  go  immediately  to  Mahomet’s  bofom,  and 
there  enjoy  everlatting  felicity.  Hofpitality  is  partially  exer- 
cifed  :  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  pay  for  his  food,  but  if  reforted 
to  as  an  afylum,  the  houfe  of  a  Moor  is  inviolable. 

It  is  a  general  belief,  that  the  fouls  of  good  men,  and  zealous 
obfervers  of  the  law,  are  immortal;  others  luffer  for  a  limited 
period, x and  are  then  annihilated  :  they  confider  the  doftrine 
of  eternal  pnnifhments  repugnant  to  the  divine  goodnofs. 
As  to  the  women,  thofe  only  are  immortal  who  have  been  in¬ 
violably  faithful  to  their  huibands  ;  the  others  utterly  peril'll. 
According  to  their  principles,  man  is  not  a  free  agent,  every¬ 
thing  having  been  predefined  from  all  eternity;  therefore,  if 
any  one  commits  a  crime,  he  is  not  the  lefs  e  flee  mod  :  when 
a  Moor  is  in  adverfity,  he  bears  it  with  an  heroic  courage. 

The  profent  reigning  prince,  according  tot  Sr-ugnier’s  ac¬ 
count,  might  be  taken  for  one  of  the  Moufcleminc  nation,  for 
his  love  of  money  is  equally  ardent  with  theirs.  Commerce 
is  an  object  of  his  exelufive  attention,  and  procures  him 
immenfe  fumsj  all  nations  have  liberty  to  cltablifh  com¬ 
mercial  houfes  in  his  ftates,  but  he  takes  one  twelfth  part  of 
their  cargoes  as  his  right.  He  often  levies  immenfe  firms  on 
the  merchants,  which  they  are  forced  to  pay  or  relinquifh 
their  trade  :  the  Jews  are  not  l’partd ;  the  indudry  of  that 
wandering  race  is  one  of  the  chief  refources  of  the  emperor  ; 
he  gi\es  them  every  facility  in  trading,  and  even  advances 
them  a  capital,  but  he  knows  how  to  refume  it  with  ufury. 
The  Arabs,  acquainted  with  the  morality  of  this  fovereign, 
will  not  deliver  up  their  prifoners  on  his  word,  and  the  Chrif- 
tians  are  fufferers  by  it.  The  merchants  dare  not  treat  for  a 

■  ranfom,  till  they  have  purchafed  the  emperor’s  perm i (lion  ;  but 
on  the  fimple  word  of  thefe  merchants,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Biledulgerid  .part  with  their  Haves  ;  they  have  no  fear  of  lofing 
the  ftipulated  ranfom,  for  there  is  no  example  of  a  Chritlian  at 
the  head  of  a  commercial  houfe  breaking  his  engagement  3 
this  makes  the  Moors  obferve,  that  the  Chrifiians  never  lie, 
becaufe  it  is  forbidden  by  their  religion. 

All  the  dangers  which  Saugnier  had  incurred,  and  all  the 
evils  he  had  undergone,  did  not  difeourage  him  ;  he  ventured 
to  undertake  a  fecund  voyage,  to  try  whether  tortune  would 
be  more  favourable;  he  arrived  at  Senegal  without  accident. 
This  itland  is  a  mere  bank  of  fand  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
at  three  miles  diftance  from  its  difeharge  into  the  fea  :  fterility 
is  its  fmallelt  inconvenience  ;  the  air  is  extremely  impregnated 
with  fait,  the  heat  exceffive,  and  increafed  by  the  rtfledtion  of 
the  fand.  Infedts  abound  in  fuch  a  degree  that  it  is  impotlible 
to  defend  one’s  felt"  againtt  their  ftings  ;  the  water  is  bad, 
meat  foon  becomes  tainted,  and  filh  has  a  bad  flavour.  A 
more  dreadful  fituation  cannot  be  found,  nor  a  place  where 

■  Vol.X. 


it  is  more  difficult  to  procure  the  fird  requilites  of  life;  yet 
this  country  has  been  delcribed  by  Meffieurs  Adanfon  and 
Dumanet  as  the  abode  of  enjoyment  and  delight.  “  Thefe 
writers,”  Saugnier  obferves,  “  have  given  the  rein,  to  their 
imagination  ;  but  I,  who  have  traverfed  the  greateft  part  of  it, 
found  it  in  every'  particular  more  or  lefs  deteftable.  But  when 
one  is  heartily  tired,  it  is  eafy  to  find  a  termination  of  exiltenCe 
without  fuicide  ;  it  is  enough  either  to  remain  there,  or,  if  the 
futferer  is  not  endowed  with  fufficient  patience,  let  him  make 
a  voyage  to  Galam.’’ 

This  voyage  Saugnier  himfelf  undertook,  not  apprifed  per¬ 
haps  of  the  ills  he  thus  announces,  or,  perhaps,  confiding  in 
the  ftrength  of  his  conflitution.  Galam  is  the  place  known  as 
the  depot  of  African  commerce,  fo  far  as  it  coafills  in  articles 
of  exchange.  To  arrive  there  he  was  obliged  to  afeend  325 
leagues  up  the  Niger,  and  to  brave  the  dangers  of  a  moft 
laborious  navigation,  the  ill  effedls  of  a  mod  dcdruCtive  dime, 
the  hoftilities  of  a  molt  inhofpitable  race  who  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  opprcllions  of  numerous  petty  fovereigns 
who  govern  thefe  people,  and  finally  the  infubordination  and 
the  robberies  of  the  crew  he  was  obliged  to  employ.  Nothing- 
hut  the  avidity  of  gain,  and  an  infatiahle  third  after  riches, 
can  induce  a  man  to  face  and  conquer  all  the  hazards  of  fuch 
a  voyage  :  it  requires  that  gold  Hiould  be  preferred  to  life. 

It  is  neccdary  to  read  the  work  itfelf  to  learn  in  the  detail, 
all  the  dangers  of  this  perilous  commerce.  The  articles  of 
exchange  are  guns,  gun-powder,  coarfe  cloth  manufactured 
for  the  purpofe,  fait,  iron,  pidols,  fabres,  woollen  and  linert 
cloth,  frnall  diver  bells,  coral,  cryftals,  and  all  kinds  of  glafs  j, 
thefe  are  bartered  for  daves,  gold,  ivory,  and  elephant’s  teeth. 
The  hardy'  traveller  has  given  a  precife  and  circumdantial  ac¬ 
count  of  the  articles  ufed  in  thefe  negociations,  but  an  extract: 
which  mud  neccffarily  be  mutilated,  would  be  of  little  ufe. 

At  length,  after  a  voyage  of  five  months,  condantly  annoyed 
with  fatigue  and  illnels,  and  harafled  with  a  multiplicity  of 
accidents,  Saugnier  returned  from  Senegal,  having  completed, 
only  one  half  of  the  purpofe  which  cupidity  had  induced  him 
to  undertake.  Cheated  by  white  men,  cheated  by  the  blacks, 
txhauded  by  mental  and  bodily  infirmities,  he  refolved  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  country.  He  notices  Goree  only  to  fay,  that  it  is 
merely  a  melancholy  rock,  which  can  produce  nothing,  and  ig- 
deditute  of  water.  The  air  is  more  wholefome  than  at 
Senegal ;  the  inhabitants  are  a  colony  of  the  fame  nation,  called 
Yolof ;  there  are  more  inhabitants  than  the  trade  of  the  place 
requires,  for  there  are  not  above  a  hundred  negroes  fold  in  a 
year,  and  it  is  necedary  to  fearch  a  fpace  of  thirty  or  forty 
leagues  to  obtain  even  thofe. 

Notwithdanding  all  the  difficulties  which  Saugnier  has  en¬ 
countered,  the  injuries  he  has  received  from  men,  and  the  in- 
liilubrity  of  the  climate  ;  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  and 
the  facred  charadler  of  flave  of  the  emperor,  which  is  equally 
relpedted  among  his  numerous  lubjecds  at  a  remote  diftance  as 
by  thofe  near  the  Capital,  have  influenced  him  to  propofe  to 
the  French  government  to  undertake,  at  a  very  frnall  expence, 
one  of  the  mod  extend  ve  journeys  eve  r  y  et  made  by  land.  Sev^ij 
obdacles  of  confiderable  importance  prefen t  themfelves,  but 
he  feels  in  himfelf  fufficient.  refources  to  furmount  them  all. 

MONGH1R,  a  town  of  Hindoodan  Proper,  in  Bahar,  with 
a  fort.  It  is  generally  made  a  dation  for  part  of  the  Englidi 
troops,  and  is  leated  on  the  Ganges,  no  miles  E.  by  S,  of 
Patna,  and  275  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Long.  86.  30.  E.  Lat, 
25.  20.  N. 

MON  HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  eight  miles 
N*.  of  Donawert.  Long.  11.  12.  E.  Lat.  48.  58.  N. 

MONICKEDAM,  a  fea- port  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
North  Holland.  In  1515,  the  whole  town  (the  church  of  St 
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Nicholas  excepted)  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  It  is  feated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Monick  into  the  Zuider  Zee,  eight  miles  N.E. 
of  Amfterdam.  Long.  4.  56.  E.  Lat.  52.  29.  N. 

MONJOY,  a  town  of  AVeftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers, 
jo  miles  S  ef  Juliers.  Long.  6.  7.  E.  Lat.  $0.  39‘  L- 
MONISTROL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Loire,  14  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Etienne.  Long.  4.  6.  E. 
Lat.  43.  17.  N. 

MONOMUGI,  a  region  of  Africa,  lying  near  tire  equator, 
between  Abyflinia  on  the  N.  Zanguebar  on  the  E.  Ivlono- 
rootapa  on  the  S.  and  Congo  on  the  W.  This  country  is  very 
little  known  to  the  Europeans. 

MONONGAHELA,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
rifes  in  Virginia, and  running  N.  into  Pennfylvania,  meets  the 
Allegan)'  at  Fort  Pitt,  where  their  united  dreams  afliime  the 
name  of  Ohio.  It  is  deep  and  gentle,  and  navigable  for 
barges  30  miles  from  its  mouth. 

MONOPOLT,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di 
Bari,  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Bari. 
Long.  17.  37*  E.  Lat.  41. 20.  N. 

MONPAZIER,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  18  miles  S.AY.  of  Sarlat.  Long.  o.  47'  E»  Lat, 
44.  46.  N. 

MONREAIE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Mazara.  It 
was  erefted  into  a  bifhopric  in  1183,  which  has  been  fup- 
preffed,  and  the  revenues  appropriated  to  the  marine,  and  the 
defence  of  the  iiland  againfl  corlairs.  It  is  three  miles  AV  .S.W. 

of  Palermo.  .  .  _  , 

MONSANTO,' a  ftrong  frontier  town  of  Spain,  in  Lttra- 

jnadura.  Long.  5.  5°-  W.  Lat.  39.  40.  N. 

MONSARAZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  feated  on 
the  Guadiana,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Elvas.  Long.  7.32.  V  . 
Lat.  38.  26.  N. 

MONSTERBERG,  or  Munstf.rberg,  a  town  of  Sdefia, 
in  a  province  of  the  lame  name,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Glatz,  and 
37  S.  of  B reflaw.  Long.  17.  16.  E.  Lat.  50.  37.  N. 

MONTABOUR,  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
<pleftorate  of  Treves,  between  Coblentz  and  Limbourg.  Long. 
30.  E.  Lat.  50.  30.  N. 

d  MONTAGNIAC,  or  Mudania,  a  town  ofNatolia,  on 
the  fea  of  Marmora.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  efpecially  in 
fruits,  and  is  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  70  miles 
S.S  E.  of  Conftantinople.  Long.  29.  10.  E.  Lat.  40.  o.  N. 

MONTAGUE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  near  Sandwich  Ifland.  Long.  168. 
a  1.  E.  Lat.  1 7.  26.  S. 

MONTAGUE  (Mrs.  Elizabeth),  a  lady  highly  efteemed  in 
the  circles  of  falhion,  and  of  conhderable  celebrity  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters,  was  daughter  of  Matthew  Robinfon,  efq.  of 
Weft- Layton,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  of  Horton  in  Kent ; 
defeended  of  an  ancient  and  refpeXable  family,  nearly  allied  to 
Richard,  firft  Lord  Rokeby,  which  title,  for  default  of  male 
ilTue  in  the  original  poficlfor,  devolved  to  Matthew  Robinfon, 
efq.  Mrs  Montague’s  brother.  Her  mother  was  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Robert  Drakes,  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
efq. 

The  care  of  Mifs  Robinfon’s  education  was  affumed  by  Dr. 
Conyers  Middleton,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  life  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  and  feveral  philofophical  and  theological  works.  The 
pupil  was  worthy  the  attention  of  fp  great  a  matter,  as  fire 
mined  to  an  ardent  love  of  literature,  and  a  zealous  defire  of 
iottruction,  a  perfeverance  which  alone  can  infure  extenfive 
information,  or  permanent  acquifition  ;  oi  this  quality  flie  is 
Paid  to  have  given  a  remarkable  inftance  by  tranferibing, before 
ibe  had  completed  her  eighth  year,.,  all  the  SpeXators :  there 
are  many  reafons  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  ftory  in  its  utrnoft 
extent)  but  granting  fhe  copied  thofe  papers  which  were  beft 


worth  the  labour,  namely,  Addifon’s  Contributions,  the  effort 
is  entitled  to  applaufe  and  admiration. 

About  the  year  1742,  fire  married  Edward  Montague  .of 
Allerthorpe,  in  the  county  of  York,  efq.  fon  of  Charles, 
fifth  fon  of  Edward,  firft  earl  of  Sandwich.  By  him  fhe  had 
one  fon,  who  was  born  in  1  743,  and  died  before  he  had  com  ¬ 
pleted  his  iecond  year.  Mrs.  Montague  was  early  left  a  wi¬ 
dow,  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  extenfive  and  honourable, 
connexions. 

"When  the  celebrated  Pultney,  earl  of  Bath,  and  his  lady, 
made  a  tour  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Mrs. 
Montague  was  of  the  party  :  fhe  maintained  an  epiftolary 
correfpondence  with  tome  of  the  molt  eminent  literary  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  country,  and  particularly  with  the  late  .Dr. 
Monfey,  phyfician  of  Chelfea  College.  Her  letters  are  prailed 
by  thole  who  have  feen  them,  as  abounding  in  wit,  obferva- 
tion,  judgment,  and  learning;  and  in  thofe  refpeXs  are  faid 
to  excel  the  letters  of  her  celebrated  name-fake  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague. 

George,  lord  Littleton,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Montague;  he  was  allifled  by  her  in  the  compofition  of  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  lbrne  of  the  belt  of  which,  according, 
to  his  acknowledgment,  were  her  productions. 

In  1769,  Airs.  Alontague  publifhed  her  only  avowed  lite¬ 
rary'’  compofition,  An  LiKy  on  the  Writings  and  Genius 
of  Shakfpeare,  compared  with  the  Greek  and  krcnch  dra¬ 
matic  Poets  ;  with  fome  Remarks  on  the  Mifreprefentations  of. 
M.  dc  Voltaire.  This  work  obtained  a  great  reputation  :  it 
was  well  received  in  the  firft  literary  circles,  and  pa  fled 
through  feveral  editions.  Voltaire’s  talent  in  decrying  what¬ 
ever  is  great,  admirable,  or  venerable,  was  never  fhrckled  by 
the  reftraints  of  truth  or  morality  ;  his  arrogant  pretention  to- 
triumph  over  the  unrivalled  bard  of  Avon  merited  reprehen- 
fion,  and  his  fallacies  were  completely  deteXed  and  expoled  - 
by  Mrs.  Alontague.  Yet,  as  an  eflay  on  the  genius  and  writ¬ 
ings  of  Shakfpeare  in  the  moft  extended  fenfe  of  the  term,, 
her  produXion  was  not  fatisfaXory  :  as  an  apology  it  was 
complete,  hecaufe  it  demonftrated  the  futility  of  the  critic ; 
but  as  an  independent  homage  to  the  bard,  it  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  copious  or  forcible  to  obviate  the  attacks  of  future  ca¬ 
villers,  or  to  prove  the  claims  of  her  favourite  author  to  uni- 
verfal  (uperiority.  Dr.  Johnfon,  who,  with  great  force  and' 
inimitable  precifion,  appreciated  the  extent,  and  marked  the 
failings  of  Shakfpeare’s  genius,  was  not  fatisfied  with  Airs, 
Montague's  eflay,  of  which  he  always  fpoke.  with  difrefpeX, 
and  exp  re  fled  furprife  that  Sir  Jofnua  Reynolds  honoured  it 
with  his  admiration.  Dr.  Johnfon  conceived  that  tVrs.  Mon¬ 
tague’s  acquaintance  with  the  ancients  was  not  fufficiently 
profound  or  extenfive  to  jufiify'  the  pretentions  of  her  -tit!< 
page  ;  but,  whatever  faults  may,  in  this  refpeX,  bed! (covered 
in  tier  eflay,  it  had  at  leaf!:  the  good  effcfct  of  diferediting  the 
prefumptuous  gabble  of  the  foreign  critic  and  his  inane  and 
ignorant  echoes.  The  ftyle  is  remarkably  elegant,  ai  d  charac- 
teriltic  of  a  pen  formed  in  the  fchool  of  Addifan. 

Mrs.  Alontague  was  in  habits  of  friendfhip  with  the  firft 
wits  and  fcholars  of  the  age,  and  was  the  reputed  founder  of 
a  lociety  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Stocking  Club.  T  his 
aftoeiation  was  founded  on  the  liberal  and  meritorious  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fubldituting  the  rational-  delights  of  convey fation  for 
the  abfurd-  and  vapid  frivolities  of  the  card  table.  No  particu¬ 
lar  attention  or  refpeX  was  paid  to  her,  but  the  converfatioti 
was  general,  cheerful,  and  unreftrained  :  far  different  from 
what  is  infinuated  relpeXing  the  company  by  a  fatirift  who  ac- 
cufes  them  of  going 

“  To  barter  praife  for  foup  with  Alontague.” 

The  name  of  this  club  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  fellow- 
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in»  elrcumftance-  One  of  their  moft  diftinguiftnng  characters 
in  the  early  days  of  the  fociety  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  al¬ 
ways  wore  blueftockings :  his  converf  ttion  was  dittinguifhed  for 
brilliancy  and  vivacity,  infumuch  that  when,  in  his  abfence, 
the  dock  of  general  anmfement  appeared  deficient,  it  was  a 
common  exclamation,  we  can  (In  nothing  without  the  blue 
Hackings:  thus  was  the  appellative  acquired  which  is  now  be¬ 
come  frequently  in  ufe  for  a  learned  and  witty  lady,  even 
though  (he  never  drank  tea  in  Portnran-fquare. 

Mrs.  Montague  was  noticed  tor  another  peculiarity  ;  that 
of  giving  an  annual  dinner  to  the  chimney -fweepers  of  the 
metropolis.  This  innocent  exe*rcife  of  charity  has  noiefcaped 
animadve.rfion  from  thofe  who  atone  for  giving  nothing  them- 
felves  by  aft'eCting  to  prove  that  the  donations  of  others  are 
not  i'o  wife  and  benevolent  as  they  ought  to  be.  Yet,  if  the 
feftive  treat  is  now  difeontinued,  the  fuoty  fons  of  labour  will 
undoubtedly  look  forward  with  lets  delight  than  ufual  to  the 
calends  of  May. 

This  excellent  lady  died  at  her  houfe  in  Upper  Berkeley- 
ftreet,  Portman-fquare,  London,  on  the  25th  ef  Auguft, 
1801.  In  priva’e  life,  die  is  laid  to  have  been  an  example  of 
liberal  dilcretion  and  rational  benevolence.  Her  hand  was  al¬ 
ways  extended  to  the  protection  of  genius  and  the  relief  ofdif- 
trefs  ;  but  fhe  was  careful  to  diitinguilh  the  objects,  and  not 
to  lavilh  her  bounty  upon  falfe  prelenfions.  Her  magnificent 
manfion  was  the  relort  of  the  moft  diltinguifhed  characters  of 
her  time;  and  all  were  emulous  to  teltify  their  efteem,  and 
pay  homage  to  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  her  heart. 

MONTAFGU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vendee,  24  miles  well  ofMauleon.  Long.  1.  30.  W.  Lat. 
47.  o.  N.  . 

Mt^NTALVAS-,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Altntejo,  on  the 
borders  of  Spain,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Lilbon.  Long.  6.  24.  W. 
Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

MONTARGlL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura,  28 
miles  S.E.  of  Santarem,  and  3.3  N.N.W.  of  Evora.  Long. 
8.  11.  W.  Lat.  38.  48.  N. 

MONTARORO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Cite- 
riore,  nine  miles  north  of  Salerno. 

MONTDAUPHIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Alps,  feated  on  a  craggy  mountain,  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Durance,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Embrun.  Long. 
6.  4?.  E.  Lat.  44.  40.  N. 

MONT-DE-MARSAN,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Landes,  feated  on  the  Midoufe,  30  miles 
N.E.  of  Dax.  Long.  o.  3c.  W.  Lat.  43.  55.  N.  #. 

MONTE-CASINO,  a  mountain  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  oi~pthe  top  of  which  is  a  BenediCtine  abbey.  Long. 
13.  44.  E.  Lat.  41.  39.  N. 

MONTE-LEONE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore.  It  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1638,  and  is  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Nicotera. 

MONTELIMAR,  a  commercial  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Drome,  with  an  ancient  citadel.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  in  the  16th  century,  were  the  flrft  to  embrace  the  re¬ 
formed  religion.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  25  miles  fouth 
of  Valence,  and  323  S.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  55.  E.  Lat. 
44.  33.  N. 

MONTF.-SANTO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  fix 
miles  north  of  Idanha  a  Velha. 

MONTE  VELINO,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  molt  lofty  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  8397  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  46  miles  N.E.  of 
Rome. 

MONTESQUIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Garonne,  j  5  miles  S.S.E,  of  Touloufe. 


MON  FESQUIOU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Gets,  1  1  miles  W.S.W.  of  Auch. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  county  of  Pennfylvania,  33  miles 
long,  and  16  broad.  In  1790,  it  contained  22,929  inhabitants, 
Norriftown  is  ihe  capital. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales, 
36  miles  long,  and  nearly  the  fame  broad;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Merionethfhire  and  Denbighfhire,  on  the  N.E.  and 
E.  by  Shropfhire,  on  the  S.  by  Radnorfhire,  on  the  S.W.  bv 
Cardiganftiire,  and  on  the  W.  by  Merionethfliire.  It  cun- 
tains  five  market-towns  and  47  parifhes,.  and  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  Though  barren  and  mountainous  in 
many  parts,  it  has  a  greater  mixture  ot  fertile  vale  and  plain, 
than  feveral  of  the  Welfh  counties.  Its  riches  proceed  from 
its  fheep  and  wool,  the  hilly  trails  being  almoft  entirely 
fheep-walks;  and  the  flocks,  like  thofe  of  Spain,,  are  driven 
from  diftant  parts  to  feed  on  them  during  the  fummer.  This 
county  alio  affords  mineral  treafures,  particularly  lead ;  and 
it  abounds  with  (late  and  lime  ;  but  there  is  no  coal.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Vyrnew,  and  Tannat,  which  are 
remarkable  for  falmon. 

MQNTiEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  formerly  the 
fee  of  a  bifhop.  It  is  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Alcaraz. 

MONTILL  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cordova,  18  miles 

5.5. E.  of  Cordova,  and  51  N._  of  Granada.  Lone.  3.  2b. 
W.  Lat.  37.  48.  N. 

MONTjOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lot 
and  Garonne,  eight  miles  S  S.W.  of  Agen.  Long.  o.  49.  E. 
Lat.  44.  1 1.  N. 

MONTI  V1LLIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Seine,  95  miles  N.W.  of  Paris.  Long,  o.  20.  W. 
Lat.  49.  35.  N. 

MONTLOUIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eaftern  Pjrenees.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  French  part  of 
Cerdagna,  and  has  a  regular  fortrefs,  on  a  rock,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  built  in  1680,  by  Lewis  XIV.  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  frontiers.  It  is  40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Per¬ 
pignan,  and  430  fouth  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  5.  E.  Lat.  42. 
30.  N. 

MONTLUET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ain,  feated  on  the  Seraine,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Lyons,  and  205 
S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  5.  8.  E.  Lat.  45.  49.  N. 

MON  FLUCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aider,  feated  on  the  Cher,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Moulins, 
and  1  50  fouth  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  43.  E.  Lat.  46.  Z2.  N. 

MONTMELIAN,  a  town  of  Savoy,  with  a  cattle ;  taken 
by  the  French,  in  1703,  who  demolithed  the  fortifications.  It 
is  eight  miles  S.E.  ofChamberry,  and  27  N.E.  of  Grenoble. 
Long.  6.  1  3.  E.  Lat.  43.30,  N. 

MONTiViORILLON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Vienna,  feated  on  the  Gartempe,  over  which  is  a 
bridge,  24  miles  S.E.  vf  Poitiers. 

MONTPENSIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Puy  de  Dome,  feated  on  a  hill,  20  miles  N.E  of  Clermont, 
and  210  S  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  14.  E.  Lat.  46.  4.  N. 

MONTREUIL,  a  ftrang  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  with  a  caftle ;  feated  on  a  hill, 
near  the  river  Canc’ne,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Hefdiu,  and  117 
north  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  32.  E.  Lat.  50.  27.  N. 

MONTR EUI L-BELLAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Maine  and  Loire,  feated  on  the  Touet,  12  miles 

5.5. W.  of  Saumur,  and  13-5  S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  9.  W. 
Lat.  47.  6.  N. 

MONTR  1  CHART),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loir  and  Cher,  and  late  province  of  Blafois,  with  a  caltle. 
It  is  feated  near  the  Cher,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Amboife,  and  112 
S.W.  of  Paris,  Long.  1.  22.  E.  I, at,  47.  22,  N, 
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MONT  ST.  MICHEL,  a  firorg  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Channel,  built  on  a  rock  in  the  fea,  which 
is  afcended  at  low  water.  Its  late  Benedictine  abbey  ferved 
at  once  for  a  caftle  of  defence,  and  a  ftate  prifon,  and  was 
alfo  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  The  prior  of  the  abbey 
was  governor  of  the  town,  and  the  keys  were  brought  to  him 
every  evening.  This  place  gave  name  to  the  lat^  military- 
order  of  St.  Michel,  founded  by  Lewis  XI.  in  1479.  It  is  10 
miles  SfW.  of  Avranches,  and  1  So  weft  of  Paris.  Long.  1. 
30.  W.  Lat.  48.  37.  N. 

MONTS  AUJ  EON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
•Upper  Marne,  15  miles  S. S.W.  of  Langres,  and  145  S.E.  of 
Paris.  Long.  5.  16.  E.  Lat.  47.  36.  N. 

MONZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  feated  ®n  the 
Lambro,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Milan.  Long.  9.  20.  E.  Lat. 
45,  33.  N. 

MONZ INGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  iz  miles  welt  of  Creutznacb,  and  42  E.  of 
Treves.  Long.  7.  14.  E.  Lat.  49.  50.  N. 

MOON,  mountains  of  the,  mountains  of  Africa,  ex¬ 
tending  between  Abylliniaand  Monomotapa.  They  are  higher 
than  thofe  of  Atlas. 

MOORSHEDABAD,  a  city  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  the 
capital  of  Bengal  before  the  eftablithment  of  the  EngKlh 
power.  It  is  feated  on  the  weftern  arm  of  the  Ganges, 
120  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  Long.  88.  28.  E.  Lat.  24. 
15.  N. 

MOOTAP1LLY,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooltan, 
in  the  Guntoor  Circar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gondegama. 
Long.  80.  10.  E.  Lat.  15.  45.  N. 

MORA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftlle,  18  miles  S.E. 
of  Toledo.  Long.  3.  4.  \Y.  Lat.  39.  36.  N. 

MOR  ANT,  Point,  the  moft  eallerly  promontory  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  Long.  75.  56.  W.  Lat.  17.  56.  N. 

MORATALAZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  22 
miles  call  of  Ciudad  Real.  Long.  3.  4.  W.  Lat.  40.  3 2.  N. 

MORATALLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  34  miles 

5.5. W.  of  Chinchilla.  Long.  1.  50.  E.  Lat.  38.  31.  N. 

MORAVO,  or  Moraw,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has 

its  lource  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia  and  Silefia.  It  erodes 
Moravia,  where  it  waters  Olmutz  and  Hradifch,  and  recciv-  , 
ing  the  Teya,  from  the  confines  of  Lower  Hungary  and  Up¬ 
per  Auftria,  feparates  thele  two  countries  as  far  as  the  Da¬ 
nube,  into  which  it  falls.  , 

MORBACH,  or  Mukbach,  a  town  of  France,  In  the 
department  of  Lower  Rhine,  42  miles  fcath-eaft  ofStralburg. 
Long.  8.  25.  E.  Lat.  48.  o.  N. 

MORBEGNO,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  in 
the  Valteline,  where  the  governor  and  the  regency  refide.  It 
is  the  handfomeft  and  moft  commercial  town  in  the  Valte¬ 
line,  and  feated  on  the  Adda,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Chiavenna, 
and  20  N.E.  of  Lecco.  Long.  9.  31. E.  Lat.  46.  10.  N. 

MORBIHAN,  a  department  of  France,  including  part 
of  the  late  province  of  Bretagne.  Vannes  is  the  capital 
of  this  department,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  fmall  bay 
between  that  .town  and  the  ifland  of  Belleitle.  Ls  entrance 
is  narrow  but  it  expands  within,  and  contains  about  30  little 
iflands. 

MORCONE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife,  19  miles 

5.5. E.  of  Molife.  Long.  14.  54.  E.  Lat.  41.-24.  N. 

MORELL  (Sir  Charles),  the  fuppofed  author  of  the  Tales 

of  the  Genii.  See  Ridley. 

MORELLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  which  was  al- 
moft  dettroyed,  in  1705,  by  the  army  of  Philip  V.  It  is  feated 
■among  high  mountains,  80  miles  north  of  Valencia. 

MO.RET,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 


of  Seine  and  Marne,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Loire,  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  52.  E.  I, at.  48.  23.  N. 

MORETTA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  fituated  on  a  fmall 
river,  which  runs  into  the  Po,  16  miles  fouth  of  Turin. 
Long.  7.  44.  E.  Lat.  44.  48.  N. 

MORINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  principality  of 
Furltenberg,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Schaffhaufen,  and  26 
N .W.  of Conftance.  Long.  3.  46.  E.  Lat.  47.  48.  N. 

Mokingen,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Calenberg,  fituate  on  the  Mohr,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Gottingen.  Long.  9.  49.  E.  Lat.  51.  40.  N. 

MOR  LAIN,  a  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finift-erre,  with  a  caftle  and  4  tide  harbour.  The  church  of 
Notre-Dame  is  a  lingular  ftrufture,  and  the  hofpital  very 
handfome.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in 
linen,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  of  the 
fame  name,  30  miles  N  E.  of  Breft,  and  45  W.  of  St.  Brieux. 
Long.  3.  46.  W.  Lat.  48  33.  N. 

MORLENBAC H,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  deflorate 
of  IMentz,  feven  miles  S.E.  of  Heppenheim. 

MORLUNDA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smoland,  41  miles  north  of  Calmar.  Lout.  j6,  24.  E.  Lat 
57.  20.  N.  °  ' 

MOIlOTOI,  one  of  the  Sandwioh  Ifies,  feven  miles 
W.  N.W.  ofMowee.  Y  ams  are  its  principal  produce ;  but 
it  has  little  wood.  The  coaft,  on  the  fouth  and  weft  fides, 
forms  feveral  bays.  Long.  117.  14.  W.  Lat.  21.  10.  N. 

MORRISTOWN,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  New 
Jerfey,  100  miles  N.E.  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  74.  28.  W. 
Lat.  40.  43.  N. 

MORSONA,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Molife,  14  miles  N.E. 
of  Molife. 

MORTAGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Orne,  famous  for  its  forges  and  tanneries.  It  is  19  miles 
eaft  of  Seez,  and  70  weft  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  40.  E.  Lat.  48., 
33.  N. 

Mortagne,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Scarpe  and  Scheldt, 
eight  miles  S.E.  of  Tournay.  Long.  3.  30.  E.  Lat.  ro. 
29.  N. 

MORTAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel,  leated  on  the  rivulet  Lances,  almolt  furrounded  by 
craggy  rocks,  20  miles  eaft  of  Avranches.  Long.  o.  34.  W. 
Lat.  48.  37.  N. 

MORTARA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  fub- 
jeft  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  is  15  miles  N.E.  of  Cafal,  and 
22  S.W.  of  Milan.  Long.  8.40.  E,  Lat.  45.  22.  N. 

MORTLAKE,  U  village  in  Surrey,  feated  on  the  Thames, 
fix  miles  weft  of  London.  Great  part  of  this  parifti  is  in- 
clofed  in  Richmond  Park  ;  and  his  majelty  has  a  farm  here  of 
80  acres  in  his  own  occupation. 

MORTLICH,  a  village  in  BanfFfhire,  fix  miles  S.W.  of 
Keith.  Here  Malcolm  II.  in  memory  of  a  victory  gained 
over  the  Danes,  founded  a  bifhopric,  which  was  tranilated  to 
Aberdeen  by  David  I. 

MORTON,  or  Morton  ETam-pstead,  a  town  in  Devon- 
Ihire,  with  a  noted  market  for  yarn  on  Saturday.  It  is  feated 
on  a  hill,  near  Dartmoor,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Exeter,  and 
185  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3.  46.  W.  Lat.  50. 
39.  N. 

Morton,  or  Morton  in  MarsA,  a  town  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  with  a  market  on  Tuefday,  feated  on  a  foffway,  29  miles 
E.S.E.  ofWorcefter,  and  83  W.N..W.  of  London.  Long. 
1.  36.  W.  Lat.  52.  o.  N. 

MOIIVEN,  a  diftrift  in  A  r  gyle  111  ire,  whofe  mountains  arc 
celebrated  in  the  longs  of  O.fian. 
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MORVIEDRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  iii  Valencia,  on  the  fite 
of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphi¬ 
theatre.  It  is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  15  miles 
north  of  Valencia.  Long.  o.  10.  E.  Lat.  39.  38.  N. 

MOSA,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  23  miles  N.E.  of 
Mocha. 

MOSAMBIQUE,  a  (trait  or  channel  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  the  call  coalt  of  Africa  and  the  iiland  of  Madagafear, 
and  between  1  t  and  23°  fouth  latitude.  It  is  narrowelt  in 
the  middle,  where  it  is  240  miles  over  ;  and  in  this  part,  on 
'the  coatt  of  Zanguebar,  is  a  kingdom,  iiland,  and  town  of  the 
fame  name. 

MOSBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  with  a  cattle,  feated  on  the  Necker,  26  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Heictelburg.  Long.  9.  21.  E.  Lat.  49.  28.  N. 

MOSBRUNN,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Vienna. 

MOSBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Ca- 
rinthia,  lix  miles-N.  W.  of Clagenfurt. 

MostiuiiG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  feated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Her  and  Ambert,  nine  miles  weft  of  Land- 
fchi  t.  Long.  11.  55.  E.  Lat.  4.8.  30  N. 

MOSCHEL,  or  OnEit  Moschrl,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Weilfemburg, 
and  32  N.E.  of  Deux  Ponts.  Long.  7.  29.  E.  Lat.  49. 
46.  N. 

MOSELLE,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of 
the  late  province  of  Lorrain.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  river, 
which  riles  in  the  Vofges,  waters  Epinal,  receives  the 
Meurthe  below  Nanci,  and  palling  by  Metz,  Thionville,  and 
Treves,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz.  Metz  is  the  ca¬ 
pital. 

MOSENIA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chu- 
ftftan,  22  miles  S.W  of  Suiter. 

MOSS,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Aggerhuys, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  Christiana  Bay,  1 5  miles  north  of  Fre- 
dericklladt,  and  28  fouth  of  Chriftiania.  Long.  10.48.  N. 
Lat.  58.  38.  N.  , 

MOSTAGAN,  an  ancient  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Al¬ 
giers,  with  a  caftle  and  a  good  harbour,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Oran. 
Long.  o.  30.  E.  Lat.  36.  20.  N. 

MOSTAR,  a  fea-port  of  Turkifh  Dalmatia,  with  a  Greek 
archbilhop’s  fee,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Narenta.  Long.  id.  37. 
£.  Lat.  43.  48.  N. 

MOT ANA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  d’Otranto,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  15  miles  N.W.  ofTaranto.  Long.  17.  14.  E. 
Lat.  40.  46.  N. 

MOTRICO,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa,  on  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  t8  miles  weft  of  St.  Sebaftian. 

MOTRIN,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  with  a  good 
harbour,  feated  on  the  Mediterranean,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Gra¬ 
nada.  Long.  2.  28.  W.  Lat.  36.  32.  N. 

MO)  TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifano,  fituate  at 
•the  confluence  of  the  Mottigano  and  Nivenza,i8  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Trevifo.  Long.  12.34.  E.  Lat.  43.  54.  N. 

Motta,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  three  miles 
E.S.E  ofVoltmara. 

MOTYR,  an  iiland,. one  of- the  Moluccas,  of  great  va¬ 
lue  to  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  its  fpices.  Long.  128.  20. 
E.  Lat.  o.  10.  S. 

MOUAB,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  capital  of  Yemen,  feat¬ 
ed  in  a  fertile  country,  80  miles  fouth  of  Sanaa.  Long.  4 6. 
33.  E  Lat.  16.  20.  N. 

MOUDON,  an  ancient  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  a 
bailiwic  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  formerly 
of  all  that  part  of  the  country  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  The  bailiff,  appointed  by  the  canton  of  Run,  refido# 
Vol.  X. 


in  the  caftle  of  Lucens,  built  on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain. 
It  is  12  miles -north  by  eaft  of  Lautanne.  Long.  6.  58.  E. 
Lat.  46.  41.  N. 

MOULI NS-ENGILBERT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Nievre,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Morvan,  five  miles  S.W.  of  Ghateau-Chinon. 

MOULTAN,  a  province  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Lahore,  on  the  eaft  by  Delhi  and  Agimere, 
on  the  fouth  by  Guztrat,  and  on  the  weft-by  Perfia  and  Can- 
dahar.  Its  produces  are  cotton,  fugar,  opium,  gall,  fulphur, 
&c.  It  was  fubje6l  to  the  Selks  :  but  its  capital,  Moul- 
tan,  has  been  garrifoned  by  the  King, of  Candahar,  ever  fince 
l779- 

M  oultan,  one  of  the  molt  ancient  cities  of  Hindooflan 
Proper,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  of 
fmall  extent  for  a  capital,  but  ftrongly  fortified,  and  has  a 
Hindoo  temple  of  great  celebrity.  Here  is  a  particular  fe<St 
of  Hindoos,  called  Catry  ;  a  tribe  of  warriors  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Catheri  or  Cathei,  with  whom  Alexander  warred  on  the 
banks  of  the  Malli.  Moultan  is  feated  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Indus,  210  miles  S.W.  of  Lahore,  and  310SE.  of 
Candahar.  Long.  70.  40.  E.  Lat.  29.  5a.  N. 

MOUNTAIN  EERS,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
wild  and  mountainous  diftridfs,  where  civilifation  is  fcarcely 
expedfed  by  travellers,  and  therefore  not  fuppofed  to  exift. 

Among  thofe  tourifts  who  have  given  the  world  their  ob- 
fervations  on  Ireland,  we  do  not  find  one  who  has  ex¬ 
plored  and  deferibed  the  mountainous  regions  of  that  ifland. 
The  following  fketch  is  intended  to  give  the  reader  a  diftindt 
idea  of  the  uncivilifed  Irifh  mountaineers,  who,  like  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  retain  and  adhere  to  the  cuftoms  o£ 
their  anceftors. 

Thefe  peqple  have  ever  been  mifreprefented  by  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  illiberal  travellers,  who,  too  indolent  to  climb 
mountains,  or  explore  remote  valleys,  adopted  the  erro¬ 
neous  accounts  of  others.  To  refeue  this  Angular  clafs 
of  human  beings  from  undeferved  calumny,  and  repre- 
fent  them  in  a  fair  point  of  view,  (hall  be  the  objedf  of  this 
article. 

A  vaft  range  of  mountains  rifes  in  the  county  of  Lootk 
and  province  of  Leinfter,  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Thefe  mountains  extend  along  the  weftern  fide  of  Newry- 
bay,  about  ten  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  terminate  in 
a  promontory  above  the  town  of  Cailingford.  Their  high 
and  broken  curves  prelent  a  majeftic  and  fublime  feene ; 
they  are  generally  barren,  covered  with  heath,  and  fhort  grafs 
intermixed  with  mofs,  and  feveral  pure  ftreams  of  •*  living 
water  from  the  rock’’  flow  down  their  fides  to  fertilife  the 
plains  below. 

The  valleys  which  interfedf  thefe  maeftic  piles  are  inha¬ 
bited  and  cultivated  by  the  defendants  of  the  ancient  Irifh, 
who  fled  to  thefe  remote  regions  as  an  afylum  from  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Oliver  Cromwell  during  hts  deflating  progrefc 
through  the  iiland. 

By'  perlevering  toil  they  built  feveral  villages,  where, 
after  fuffering  many  inconveniences,  they  cultivated  and  fer- 
tilifed  the  foil ;  and  the  wild  feenes  to  which  the  firftfettlers 
wore  driven  by  neceflity,  are  now  inhabited  from  choice  by 
their  pofterity. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  villages  is  called  Gknmore, 
or  the  great  valley.  It  is  Surrounded  by  very  high  moun- 
t  .ins  of  various  forms,  which,  with  their-  grotefque  hanging 
cliffs,  the  Iheep  and  goafs  that  graze  on  graffv  ipots  among 
the  rocks,  a<  d  the  lpiightly  and  inreffant  flow  of  feveral 
ftreams  that  iff lie  from  the  pureft  fountains  and  defeend  to 
the  val'ey,  exhibit  a  pleafing  Icene  of  peaceful  folitude. 

EafL  ard  of  the  village  the  confluence  of  the  ltraims  form* 
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a  rivulet,  which  glides  with  gentle  murmurs  amid  the  valley. 
On  its  banks  about  100  cottages  are  built,  irregularly,  and 
environed  with  potatoe-gardens  and  corn-fields.  The  po¬ 
pulation  amounts  to  about  500. 

In  this  remote  fociety,  the  manners  to  the  ancient  Irifli 
are  find  to  have  been  preftrv  d  to  the  prefent  dsy,  and  p>  e 
lent  to  the  reflecting  mind  an  interefting  port'a  tore  of  ruftic 
fin:  pli  city.  s  , 

The  glen  is  about  two  miles  long  from,  eaft  to  -eft,  and 
nearly  a  mile  wide:  it  produces  f  filch  .t  potatoes,  flax, 
and  corn,  for  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  b  ack  rattle,  fheep, 
and  goats,  are  fed  on  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  vil¬ 
lagers  yearly  fill  a  confiderable  number  of  (beep  and  cows 
in  the  fairs  of  Dundalk  and  Newry,  which,  with  the  profits 
arifing  from  the  manufacture  of  coarfe  linen,  and  the  fale 
of  butter  and  poultry,  enables  them  to  pay  their  renis  and 
live  in  their  own  plain  way.  Their  houfes  are  frnall,  and, 
like  the  Scotch  fheities,  very  durable.  They  are  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  their  linen,  butter,  &c.  to  market  in 
panniers.;  for  their  rugged,  fteep,  and  almoft  impartible 
paths  prevent  the  ufe  of  carriages  of  any  kind.  Indeed 
even  their  agriculture  is  moftly  effected  by  the  fpscie,  for 
the  foil  is  fo  ftony  that  in  many  places  they  cannot  ufe  the 
plough. 

With  refpeft  to  the  appearance  of  Glenmore,  the  village 
ccnfifts  of  cabins,  the  walls  of  which  are  commonly  about 
ten  feet  high,  built  with  ftone  cemented  by  tough  clay, 
which  the  rains  having  walked  from  betweeo  the  fto:\es,  you 
would  think,  on  approaching,  that  the  walls  were  ready  to 
fall,  being  apparently  formed  of  loofe  ftooes ;  but  they  are 
found  by  experience  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  win¬ 
ter’s  {forms..  The  windows  are  ftnall,  being  moftlv  only 
apertures  in  the  walls,  which  are  occafionallv  filled  with 
ffraw  to  refifl  the  weather,  or  opened  to  admit  the  light  and 
air.  A  framed  glafs  window  moveable  in  a  groove  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  mark  of  elegance  in  Glenmore,  and  a  few  of  the 
richeft  peafants  have  white-walked  their  cabins  as  a  mark 
of  dift’n&ion.  The  roofs  of  thofe  cottages  are  compofed  of 
rafters  interwoven  with  hazle  boughs  or  branches  of  the 
pliant  willow.  They  are  very  neatly  thatched  with  Itraw, 
fimilar  to  the  barns  in  England. 

Their  fuel  is  peat,  or,  as. they  call  it,  turf,  which  is  cut 
into  frnall  oblong  fquares  on  the  fummits  of  the  mountains, 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  conveyed  home  on  their  horfes  in 
panniers. 

This  fuel  gives  a  ftrong  and  durable  heat,  but  from  the 
unfktlfulnefs  of  the  peafants  in  the  conftruftiori  of  their 
chimneys,  or  rather  the  adfion  of  tire  wind  from  the  circum¬ 
jacent  hil.s,  the  cabins  are  moftly  infefted  with  fmoke, 
which  is  condenfed  on  the  infideof  the  roof  into  foot,  and 
fonvetimes,  in  wet  weather,  is  diffolved  and  falls  in  .what  the 
peafants  call  font-chops,  which  (lain  their  clothes  and  utenfils. 

The  furniture  of  a  cabin  is  commonly  one  or  more  bed- 
fteads  of  fir,  containing  a  bed  of  chaff  with  coarfe  fiieets  and 
blankets;  two  or  three  old  chefts  and  boxes ;  a  few  wicker 
or  Itraw  chairs,  and  low  ftooTs.  Their  utenfils  are  an  iron 
pot,  cups  of  earthen  ware,  three  or  fouty  crocks,  half  a  dozen 
drenchers,  the  fame  number  of  noggins,  a  clumfy  knife,  a  few 
horn  fpoons,  a  gridle,  or  circular  plate  of  call-iron,  on  which 
t  icy  bike  their  oat  cakes  over  the  fire,  and  iaftly  the  ancient 
and  ever-venerated  mother.  This  curious  veffei  is  made  of 
wood,  its  form  i  an  oblung  fquare,  it  has  four  handles,  and 
contains  two  quarts.  When  a  perfon  drinks  out  of  r he  mather 
he  takes  it  up  by  two  of  the  handles,  and  he  muft  be  a  very 
tbirfty  mortal  indeed  who  cannot  be  fat  isfied.  with  the  contents. 
The  mather  has  been  ufed  by  the  Irifti  mountaineers  time 
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immemorial,  before  the  introduction  of  metal  or  earthen 

utenfils. 

■  Such  are  the  elegances  of  an  Irifti  mountain-cottage,  and 
indeed  many  of  them  are  not  fo  well  furnifhed.  It  is  only 
the  more  opulent  that  can  boaft  of  fuch  accommodations; 
ior  in  feverai  of  the  wretched  huts,  the  beds  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  merely  ft  raw  fpreadouton  the  earthen  floor,  with 
fcarcelvanv  bed-clothes. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  faithful  piflure 
of  aimoft  favage  rufticity  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
comfortable  habitations  of  the  Irifti  who  live  in  the  fertile 
plains,  where  every  n  ceffary  that  contentment  can  defire  is 
abundant!  fuppiied  by  the  hand  of  ioduftry,  and  the  polite 
arts  of  ci  vilisation  polifti  and  adorn  a  hep.py  people. 

This  (ketch  will  be  principally  confined  to  the  mountain 
villages,  and  tfle  reafons  will  he  given  why  their  inhabitants 
hav-fi  continued  fo  long  in  a  (late  of  indigent  but  contented 
ignorance. 

The  cabins  are  moftly  divided  into  two  apartments;  a 
kiflSten,  where  the  women  fpin,  nurfe  their  children,  and 
drefs  the  provifrons,  and  a  room  appropriated  to  repofe. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  thefe  lowly  dwellings.  At  the  fur¬ 
ther  fide  of  the  kitchen  fit  a  number  of  lively  young  women 
bufy  a-  their  fpi  ining  whee  s,  while  they  Gng  in  concert 
one  of  the  favourite  love  fongs  of  Cardan,  or  fome  other 
Irifti  bard  How  Ample  and  affecting  are  tho'e  foothing 
founds !  which  are  rendered  ftili  more  harmonious  by  the 
hu  n  of  the  fpinning  wheels  that,  like  the  b  (Toon  or  baff- 
viol,  foftens  the  clear  notes  of  the  female  voice.  It  is  now 
evening,  and  tne  labour  of  the  day  being  finifhed.  the  pea- 
fant  enters  his  c.ibin,  lays  down  his  fade,  and  after  wel¬ 
coming  us,  fits  down  at  a  refp.dful  diftance.  Embo'dened 
bv  our  freedom  of  converfit-ion,  and  our  enquiries  r-fpedl- 
ingr  the  village,  his  awe  ioftens  into  that  goo  1-natured  air  of 
franknefs,  which  e  incesthat  man  was  intended  to  be  a  fo- 
cial  being.  Proud  of  the  honour  we  do  hun  beisdefrous 
to  amufe  his  vifitors,  and  diverts  us  with  his  legendary  tales 
of  the  Irifli  giants,  and  the  miracles  of  St.  Patrick.  Supper 
is  now  brought  forward  ;  it  confifts  of  potatoes,  bread,  and 
milk,  and  we  areearneftly  invited  to  participate  the  homely 
fare. 

Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  Glenmore  and  the  other  moun¬ 
tain  villages,  though  a  diftinft.  and  de'ached  people,  are  not 
•averfe  to  their  lowland  neighbours,  but  feem  proud  of  a  viiit 
from  ftrangers.  Their  charadteriftic  hofpitality  has  remained 
unimpaired  through  the  lapfe  of  ages;  and  notwithfta,  ding 
the  pains  taken  by  their  priefts  to  prejudice  their  minds 
againft  the  heretical  proteftants  as  they  are  called,  the 
mountaineers  in  general  are  remarkably  officious  to  their 
more  refined  vifitors,  and  appear  good-natured  and  cheerful. 

Indeed  their  contentment  is  the  confequence  of  their  ig¬ 
norance;  and  though  fome  of  their  young  men  leave  their 
native  mountains  and  mingle  in  the  more  aftive  feenes  of 
civilifed  fociety,  yet  by  far  the,  greater  number  voluntarily 
remain  at  home. 

The  mountaineers  are  fomewh.it  lower  inftature  than  the 
natives  of  the  low-lands.  The  men  are  generally  of  the 
middle  fize ;  they  are  well  formed,  aftive,  and  hardy. 
Thrir  vifage  is  round,  their  hair  black,  fometimes  long,  but 
mod  inclined  to  curl,  and  their  complexion  brown,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fwarthy.  The  women  are  more  graceful ;  their  com¬ 
plexion  is  brown,  though  a  few  are  delicately  fair;  their 
eyes  are  black  or  brown,  and  their  hair  long;  they  are  fo 
plump  as  to  border  on  corpulence:  and  their  faces  are 
moftly  round,  finnoth,  and  uninterefting,  being  rather  the 
image  of  good-nature  than  of  feniibility.  There  are  a  fei£ 
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exceptions  among  them — girls  whofe  fvmmetry  of  form 
and  beauty  of  c  untenance  would  induce  a  poet  to  imagine 
th?m  the  female  deities  of  thcr  native  mountains.  Thofe 
girls  are  (lender,  with  fair  complexions,  light  brown  hair, 
and  eyes  of  a  mod  enchanting  light  blue,  beaming  with  the 
Iuftreofyo  thful  health.  Yet  thefe  charming  creatures  are 
infenfible  of  their  own  attractions ;  and  though  their  un¬ 
meaning  (implicit)’  of  air  may  delight  for  a  moment,  yet  on 
a  more -intimate  acquaintance,  the  man  of  refinement  is  dif- 
gufted  with  the  vulgarity  of  their  manners. 

“  Full  many  a  tiow’r  is  born  to  blufli  unfeen, 

And  wafte  its  fvveetnefs  on  the  defert  air.” 

Many  of  the  young  women  have  an  amorous  arclmefs  in 
their  looks,  w  hich  probably  arifts  from  the  familiar  inter- 
courfe  of  the  (exes  This  is  attended  with  no  immoral  ef¬ 
fects,  for  they  are  remarkably  chafte.  Perhaps  the  fimpli- 
city  of  their  manners,  vegetable  diet,  and  induifrious  ha¬ 
bits,  tend  to  fupprefs  that  ardor  which  in  more  civilited  fo- 
cieties  is  too  often  productive  of  feduCtion,  infamy,  difeafe, 
and  all  the  dire  concomitants  of  licentioufnefs.  1  ill  within 
thefe  few  years  the  mountain  villagers  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Englifh  language,  but  a  circumftance  happened, 
which,  fortunately  for  them,  was  the  introduction  not  only 
of  that  excellent  vehicle  of  knowledge,  but  of  a  more  lucra¬ 
tive  kind  of  induftry  than  they  had  praCtifed. 

The  river  of  Ilavenfdale,’  which  flows  along  in  the  plains 
near  the  wellern  fine  of  the  mountains  before  mentioned,  in¬ 
vited  enterprifing  men  from  Ullier  about  thirty  years  ago. 
They  built  bleach  mills,  and  by  introducing  the  linen  bufmefs 
into  the  country,  they  prevailed  upon  the  neighbouring 
mountaineers  to  work  for  a  (hilling  a-day,  wages  which  to 
them  appeared  a  trealiire.  Thus  by  an  intercourie  with  the 
proteliants,  the  mountaineers  gradually  learned  to  converle  in 
Englifti,  and  manv  of  them  can  now  communicate  their  ideas 
in  that  language  wi  h  perfpieuity. 

Their  ignorance  is  owing  to  the  want  of  education,  and  the 
cunning  of  their  prietts,  who  have  gained  fucli  an  afcendancy 
over  their  luuerftitious  minds,  that  they  believe  whatever  ticn- 
fenfe  is  fubnituted  infiead  of  the  pure  precepts  of  Chiif- 
tianity. 

Every  fpring  they  receive  abfolution  from  the  prieft.  On 
this  foie m n  occafioti  they  exert  their  recollection  to  the  ut- 
moft,  in  order  to  lender  up  a  faithful  account  of  all  the  (ins 
they  have  committed  during  the  lalt  year.  Very  young  hoys 
and  girls  are  exempted  from  this  farcical' ceremony,  hut  ail 
thofe  who  are  arrived  at  maturity,  all’emlle  wiih  the  mod 
folemn  and  penitential  looks  before  the  holy  father,  who 
gravely  hears  the  confelfion  of  each  in  private,  and  gives  them 
ablolution  and  his  benediction  for  fix  pence  or  a  (hilling  each. 
The  cheerfulncfs  and  alacrity  with  which  they  return  from 
confelfion  is  inexprellible.  They  have  cleared  oft  the  old  ac¬ 
count,  and  may  lay  in  a  new  (core  as  foon  as  they  ['leak  ! 
Such  opinions  would  have  a  molt  pernicious  cfteCt  in  a  luxu¬ 
rious  community,  but  in  the  quiet  valleys  above  mentioned 
they  rather  promote  the  contentment  of  the  ignorant  pea- 
fan  t. 

During  Lent  the  mountaineers  abfiain  from  animal  food, 
and  would  confider  it  a  crying  fin  to  let  it  touch  their  lips 

The  mountaineers  are  aecuftomed  to  hardlhip  from,  their 
infancy.  Their  children  run  barefoot  among  the  tufts  of 
heath,  and  the  rocky  mountains,  even  amid  the  rigor  of 
winter.  Ihis  gives  them  a  callofity  of  nerve,  and  tends  to 
ftupify  their  mental  (acuities.  The  poets  may  expatiate  on 
the  efficacy  of  trolls  in  bracing  the  nerves  and  clearing  the 
biam,  Lui  the  experience  vi  mankind  proves,  that  nfild  cli¬ 


mates,  genial  funs,  and  odorous  breezes,  arc  more  conducive 
to  genius  and  expanfion  of  mind. 

At  a  very  early  period,  perhaps  feven  year's  of  age,  the 
boys  are  employed  in  leading  horles  at  the  plough  or  harrow, 
in  weeding  the  potatoes  and  corn,  and  feveral  of  them  are 
(hepherds.  The  girls  are  taught  to  knit,  lew,  card,  and 
fpin.  Whatever  ideas  the  children  of  both  fexes  acquire  from 
the  traditionary  tales  of  their  parents  and  neighbours  confti- 
tute  the  whole  of  their  knowledge,  except  the  “  palpable  ob- 
feure”  of  religion,  which  their  priefts  think  proper  to  im¬ 
part.  Hence  their  ideas,  like  their  wants,  are  few  :  they  are 
healthy,  and  the  pure  air  of  their  native  hills  gives  them  a  • 
charming  vivacity  of  (pints. 

The  drefs  of  the  mountaineers  is  coarfe  and  plain.  The 
men  are  clothed  in  frieze  coats,  waiftcoats,  and  breeches, 
coarfe  woollen-yarn  (lockings,  brogues  (a  kind  of  dumfy 
(hoes),  coane  linen  (liirts,  and  felt  hats.  Some  of  the  young 
men,  however,  imitate  their  low-land  neighbours  by  a  finer 
diets,  and  the  women  have  progreifively  incrcafed  their  finery, 
infontuch  that  the  plain  woollen  hood,  worn  about  twenty 
years  ago,  is  laid  afide,  and  cloaks  of  good  fcarlc-t  broad  cloth, 
or  in  Cummer  of  white  dimity,  are  uled  in  their  dead.  The 
young  women  are  particularly  partial  to  variegated  ribbons, 
and  the  more  glaring  the  colours  the  mere  they  are  prized. 
Their  gowns  are  linfey-wboll'ey  or  (trifled  linen,  of  home 
manufacture.  It  is  a  curious  fad,  that  the  fair  lex  among 
the  molt  uneivilited  nations  are  fond  of  brilliant  colours,  . 
witnefs  the  tartan  ribbons  and  petticoats  of  the  highlanders  of 
Scotland  ;  and  a  fimilar  predilection  is  (hewn  by  the  women 
of  Rutfia  and  Tartary  for  the  party-coloured  fhawls  of 
Kilhmyre  and  India. 

Hol'pitality  may  almofl  be  faid  to  be  inftindive  among  the 
mountaineers  ;  and  they  carry  this  amiable  virtue  to  fo  great  a 
height,  that  there  is  always  a  little  couch  appropriated  to  the 
wandering  beggars  who  often  vifit  them.  Indeed,  the  fociality 
and  contentment  ot  their  lives  have  been  very  naturally  pour«- 
trayed  by  the  poet,  in  the  following  lines  : 

“  Though  poor  the  peafant’s-hut,  his  feaft  though  fmall, 

He  fees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all. 

Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  front  fhort  repofe, 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  } 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  (pod, 

He  fits  him  down  the  monarch  ot  a  (lied  ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  furveys 
His  children’s  looks  that  brighten  with  the  blaze  j 
While  his  lov’d  partner,  boafilul  of  her  hoard, 

Difpjays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board. 

And  haply,  too,  Come  pilgrim,  thither  led, 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed.” 

Their  Cummer  amufements  confift  of  annual  fcftivals,  which  • 
they  call  patrons ,  being  holidays  in  honour  of  tutelar  faints. 
Th  ■  principal  meeting  of  thefe  mountaineers  is  held  on  Mid- 
fummer-day.  On  this  occafn  n  the  people  tuft  bear  mats  in 
the  morning,  and  fpend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  dancing, 
drinking,  and  other  amufements.  There  are  booths  ereCted  • 
where  they  aflemble,  and  a  multitude  of  toys  brought  thither 
for  tale.  rl  he  young  nu  n  buy  ribbons  and  gloves,  which,- 
they  prefent  to  their  fweethearts  3  and  the  feltival  reftnnbles 
the  Englifh  country  wake. 

Bitries  this  amufenient,  the  young  people  often  afifcmble  on 
Sunday  afternoon  on  feme  little  green  plain  or  mount,  where-r 
the)  term  a  circle,  around  which  the  lads  and  lutlls  purl'ue 
each  other  alternately,  and  whoever  is  taken  forieits  a  kits. 
Inn il..  to  the  (ports  of 'York (hire  and  other  northern  counties 
of  England,  In  winter  they  amul'e  tbcnjlelrcg  with  dancing  , 
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in  barns  ;  or  when  the  young  women  fpin,  the  young  men 
divert  them  with  ftories,  or  with  the  mufic  of  the  flute  or 
violin.  Some  of  them  are  very  expert  at  playing  on  the  jews- 
harp,  and  commonly  ufe  two  at  a  time,  which  they  play  with 
their  little  fingers.  It  is  almoft  impollibie  to  conceive  the 
■cheerful nefs  which  illumines  their  faces  at  thefe  focial  meet¬ 
ings.  Their  penury,  the  wintry  ftorms  that  howl  without, 
and  the  rumbling  torrents  that  bear  fragments  of  the  rocks 
impetuoufly  along,  are  unheeded  by  the  lively  train.  We 
may  well  fay  of  the  Irifli  mountaineer,  as  the  poet  does  of  the 
Swils — 

— « — Every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 

Imprints  the  patriot  pallion  on  his  heart  ; 

And  ev’n  tlmle  ills  that  round  his  manfion  rife. 

Enhance  the  blifs  his  fcanty  fund  fupplies. 

Dear  is -that  filed  to  which  1  is  foul  conforms, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  ftorms  : 

And  as  a  child,  when  fearing  founds  moleft, 

■Clings  clofe  and  clofer  to  the  mother's  breaft ; 

So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind’s  roar, 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.” 

With  refpetl  to  fuperftition,  the  mountaineers  retain  a 
belief  in  the  exifience  of  fairies,  whole  power  they  dread. 
They  recount  many  feats  performed  by  the  fairies,  or,  as  they 
call  them,  the  gentry.  Tradition  has  conveyed  down  the  fable 
of  the  bank  JJiea,  an  apparition  like  an  old  women,  dreiTed  in 
the  ancient  Irifli  habit,  with  a  hood  on  her  head,  bound  with 
a  kerchief  ;  this  Ipetlre  was  faid  always  to  appear  under  the 
window  where  any  perfon  lay  on  the  death-bed,  and  toexprefs 
feveral  mournful  cries  as  a  token  of  approaching  diffolution. 
The  exifience  of  familiar  fpiiits  is  alfo  believed  by  this 
credulous  people ;  and  an  impoftor,  called  Roger  Mulhern, 
who  lived  near  Carlingford  tor  many  years,  is  yet  mentioned 
by  them  with  the  greatefi  reverence.  This  man  pretended, 
that  by  the  aid  of  his  invifible  friend  he  could  tell  the  ftate  of 
the  dead.  Several  people,  anxious  to  know  how  their  relatives 
fared  in  the  other  world,  flocked  to  the  houfe  of  this  iage,  who 
gave  them  a  night's  lodging  free  of  expence,  and  by  artful 
enquiries  drew  from  his  vifitors  a  knowledge,  of  fuch  circum- 
fiances  in  the  life  of  the  departed  friends,  as  enabled  him  to 
decide  whether  he  was  happy  or  miferable.  His  fame  in- 
creafed,  and  the  yriefts  became  alarmed  left  his  impofture 
fhould  circumvent  theirs.  They  forbade  their  parifhioners  to 
vifit  Mulhern,  whom  they  affirmed  to  be  under  the  Influence 
of  the  devil.  But  though  the  prohibition  deterred  the  people 
from  going  publicly  to  the  houfe  of  the  impoftor,  yet  they 
vifited  him,  with  the  greateft  fecrecy,  under  the  veil  of  night  ; 
and  he,  as  a  reward  for  their  faithfulnefs,  prefented  each  perfon 
with  a  thifling,  befides  giving  them  the  moll  fatisfatlory  in¬ 
formation  refpefting  the  decealed.  This  act  of  beneficence 
was  fo  different  from  the  practice  of  the  priefts,  who  always 
demanded  money  for  any  of  their  good  offices,  that  if  death 
had  not  removed  Mulhern,  it  is  not  improbable  but  he  might 
have  produced  another  herely  in  the  holy  mother-church. 

As  the  young  mountaineers  approach  maturity,  the  loft 
paffion  predominates.  The  neareft  relations  of  the  enamoured 
pair  alfemble,  and  after  a  ljufting  the  portion  to  be  gi'  en  with 
the  young  woman  (commonly  two  or  three  cows,  and  a  few 
fheep),  the  marriage  is  lolemnifed.  This  is  the  molt  ex- 
penfive  feftival  01  the  mountaineers.  It  is  common  for  forty 
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or  more  perfons  to  be  entertained  at  the  expence  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  ;  or  if  the  father-in-law  is  generous,  he  fome times 
defrays  the  expence' of  the  wedding  dinner. 

This  feaft  confifts  of  a  fuperabundance  of  bread,  meat, 
poultry,  butter,  and  whifkey  punch. 

Within  thefe  few  years  tea  in  the  afternoon  has  been  intro¬ 
duced;  but  in  general,  only  the  favourite  cordial,  whifkey*, 
is  circulated  with  joy-infpiring  influence.  A  rrrulieian  at¬ 
tends,' and  the  feftive  party  dance  till  midnight. 

When  the  bride  retires,  a  number  of  young  people  of  both 
fexes  throng  Into  her  bed-chamber,  till  ft.e  complies  with  the 
old  cuttom  cf  throwing  the  flocking.  She  throws  fur  {locking 
over  her  right  flioulder,  and  whoever  is  fo  happy  as  to  be  hit 
with  it,  is  fuppoled  to  be  the  next  of  the  company  who  will 
be  married.  This  ceremony  is  accompanied  with  loud  burfts 
of  laughter,  after  which  the  lively  part;  retire. 

A  chriftening  is  alfo  attended  with  much  expence  in  regaling 
friends,  but  as  the  people  become  more  enlightened  they  will 
probably  be  more  economical 

By  frequent  intermarriages  in  the  fame  village,  the  moun¬ 
taineers  think  that  they  keep  their  property  among  tbemielves, 
and  are  unwilling  to  form  any  connubial  engagements  with 
others. 

On  the  decealc  of  any  perfon,  the  fire  is  inftantly  extin¬ 
guished,  as  fymbolical  of  the  extinction  of  life,  if  this  event 
happens  in  fpring  Or  fiummer,  flowers  are  gathered  and  ftrewed 
around  the  body,  which  is  laid  out  on  a  little  ftraw.  It  is 
covered  to  the  chin  with  a  fheet,  and  the  face  remains  bare. 
For  two  nights  a  large  table  is  placed  over  the  corpfe,  with 
ten  candles  upon  it ;  this  is  called  the  night-wake,  and  is 
emblematic  of  immortality.  A  bafon  filled  with  cut  tobacco, 
with  a  number  of  pipes,  are  placed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  neighbours,  who  throng  to  the  houfe,  fill  it  with  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  and  talk  as  gaily  as  if  they  were  at  a  chriftening. 
Nay,  feveral  of  the  young  people  join  in  fuch  amufements  as 
hunt  the  flipper,  or  blind  man’s  buff;  and  even  courtfhip 
makes  no  inconfiderable  progrefs  in  this  houfe  of  mourning. 
The  cheerfulnefs  of  the  vifitors  is  interrupted  at  intervals  by 
the  exclamations  of  the  mourners. 

A  female  orator  begins  this  ceremony.  She  recites  the 
former  happinel's  of  the  deceafed ;  deplores  his  death  in  a 
kind  of  long,  and  is  joined  in  different  parts  of  this  monody 
by  a  chorus  of  mourners  :  thole  who  feel  leaft  are  ever  the 
moil  noily,  while  the  neareft  female  relations  prove,  by  their 
fighs  ancl  tears,  that  their  forrow  is  unaffeCted. 

“  Alternately  they  fing,  alternate  flow 
Th’  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe; 

While  real  forrow  fwells  in  each  full  heart. 

And  nature  fpeaks  at  every  paufe  of  art.” 

This  ancient  cuftom  might  excite  rifibility  in  a  mind  unac- 
cuftomed  to  refleCc  or  feel :  but  moft  people  are  melted  by  its 
folemn  fimplicity.  It  is  difficult  to  lee  the  geftutes  of  forrow 
exhibited  by  thofe  mourners,  and  to  hear  their  fweet  plaintive 
voices,  without  fympathifing ;  and  the  writer  of  this  account 
has  on  many  fuch  occafions  felt  the  tear  of  fenflbility  bedew 
his  cheek. 

After  thefe  ceremonies  the  corpfe  is  carried  on  a  bier  to  the 
place  of  interment,  where  the  piieft  prays  for  the  repofe  of  the 
departed  foul,  and  urges  his  hearers  to  give  him  tome  money  for 
praying  the  deceafed  out  of  purgatory.  The  credulous  people 


*  The  author  cannot  fupprefs  a  with  that  the  wildom  of  the  legiflature  may  devife  fome  other  mode  of  taxation,  and  put 
an  entire  flop  to  the  difti’lation  of  this  pernicious  liquor.  By  this  chemical  procefs,  nutritious  grain  is  changed  into  a  liquid 
potion,  which  ruins  the  healthy  and  depraves  the  morals,  of  myriads  of  our  fdlow-fubjects. 
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have  paid  their  cTergy  for  this  nonfenfical  mummery  for  many 
ages,  but  fome  of  the  mod  intelligent  among  them  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  queftion  its  efficacy,  and  it  probably  will  i'oon  be  “  a 
tale  of  the  times  of  old.” 

The  moral  character  of  the  mountaineers  has  often  been 
mifreprefented  by  fatiiifls,  who,  as  Churchill  fays,  “  judged 
the  many  by  the  ralcal  few.’’  On  an  impartial  and  philolo- 
phic  invedigation  of  their  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  naturally  acute  ;  warm  in  their  refent- 
ment  and  affection  ;  hofpitable,  credulous,  and  iuquifitive ; 
paffionately  fond  of  the  marvellous  in  defcription  ;  very  fuper- 
ltitious,  and  paffive  to  their  clergy ;  communicative  and  un- 
fufpicious  ;  indolent  till  ftimulated  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  a 
profpeCt  of  pre-eminence  ;  boadful  and  fond  of  praife  ;  warmly 
attached  to  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  ferocious  to  their 
enemies.  Such  is  the  Irifh  mountaineer  in  his  natural  date  ; 
but  their  prieds  have  abfolutely  perverted  this  people,  by 
inculcating  a  detedation  of  the  protedants,  whom  they  dig- 
matile  with  the  name  of  heretics.  This  hatred  is  further  in- 
creafed  by  the  idea  that  they  have  been  difpolfeded  of  their 
heritage  by  the  fil'd  fcttlers  from  England  and  Scotland. 
Confequently  the  mountaineers  confider  themfelves  as  the 
true  proprietors  of  the  iiland,  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
rights  by  the  invafion  of  others.  In  confequence  of  this 
opinion,  many  of  them  hate  the  protedants  ;  and  as  in  their 
intercourfe  they  are  obliged  to  behave  civilly,  nay  fubmiffively, 
they  are  early  taught  the  low  arts  of  diifimulation,  and  can 
difguife  their  fentiments  with  wonderful  addrels. 

This  perverfion  of  the  human  heart  has  been  productive  of 
the  mod  dreadful  effects,  witnefs  the  malfacre  of  1641  ;  but 
as  fuperdition  is  gradually  declining,  and  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  is 
become  univerlal  throughout  Europe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
even  the  Irifh  mountaineers  will  foon  adopt  the  benign 
precepts  of  Chridianity,  which  teaches  us  to  “  love  our  neigh¬ 
bour  as  ourfelves.”  The  idea  that  “  faith  was  not  to  be.  kept 
with  a  heretic,’’  has  long  prevailed  among  the  mountaineers ; 
hence  they  Svere  prone  to  defraud  their  low-land  neighbours, 
whenever  they  could  do  it  with  impunity  ;  and  in  their 
bargains  they  are  yet  too  cunning  for  more  enlightened  dealers. 

One  virtue  of  the  mod  amiable  kind  they  praCtiie  with  un¬ 
remitting  zeal — filial  piety.  No  nation,  not  even  the  Chinele, 
can  pay  more  refpeCtful  attention  and  implicit  obedience  to 
their  parents.  As  there  are  no  parilh  workhoufes  in  Ireland, 
except  in  fome  of  the  principal  towns,  confequently  the  country 
would  abound  with  deditute  old  people,  were  it  not  for  the 
gratitude  of  their  progeny.  The  Irifh  peafant,  but  efpecially 
the  mountaineer,  protefis  his  parents  in  the  decline  of  their 
years.  The  mothers  affid  in  nurfing,  carding,  or  fpinning ; 
the  fathers  hobble  about  the  farms,  directing  the  young  men 
at  their  work.  At  night,  the  bed  and  eaded  feat  is  aj^pro- 
priated  to  the  ancient  father  and  mother,  and  the  mod  nutri¬ 
tious  food  in  the  houfe  is  ferved  up  to  them.  It  really  is  an 
edifying  and  lovely  fight  to  behold  the  refpeCtful  attention  paid 
Vy  thofe  peafants  to  their  aged  parents,  while  the  grand¬ 
children  are  taught  to  addrels  them  in  the  mod  endearing 
language,  nay  to  crave  their  blelfing,  and  fupplicate  the  Deity 
for  them  in  prayer. 

Nor  docs  the  filial  love  of  the  Iridi  mountaineer  expire  with 
his  parents.  He  clofes  their  eyes,  attends  their  remains  to 
the  tomb  with  grateful  forrow,  and  occafionally  vifits  the 
grave  of  thofe  who  gave  him  being,  and  bedews  it  with  his 
tears.  From  fuch  a  difpofition,  what  excellent  virtues  might 
1  be  produced  with  proper  cultivation  !  but,  alas  !  ignorance 
and  fuperdition  contract  thofe  faculties  with  lethargic  torpor, 
and  many  an  excellent  mind  is  buried  in  thofe  remote  regions, 
like  ttte  diamond  in  the  mine. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  our  attention  from  thefe  wild 
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feenes,  to  another  that  approaches  nearer  to  the  elegance  of 
civililed  fociety,  and  conclude  this  account  with  afhort  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fubjacent  country. 

Ravenfdale  is  a  fertile  valley,  about  feven  miles  north-weft 
of  Carlingford.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  chain  of 
mountains  whofe  inhabitants  we  have  deferibed.  This  lofty 
and  majedic  range  dickers  the  vale  from  the  north  and  cad 
winds.  Ravenfdale  lies  open  to  the  fouthern  and  wedern 
breezes,  and  is  beautified  by  a  large  river,  which  runs  from  - 
north  to  fouth,  lkirting  the  fields  with  the  liveliell  verdure 
along  the  wedern  fide.  This  river  empties  itfelf  into  Dundalk 
bay,  which  is  about  two  miles  didant. 

An  excellent  road  has  been  made  along  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  eadern  fide  of  the  vale;  and  there  are  five 
bleach-mills  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  feveral  acres 
around,  each  covered  with  whitening  linen  :  here  a  number  of 
bleachers  at  work  enliven  the  landfcape,  and  give  an  air  of 
bufinefs  to  the  feene,  while  feveral  handfome  manfions, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  dnubberies,  exhibit  a  charming 
variety. 

This  cheerful  feene  is  contraded  by  the  wild  fublimity  of  the 
mountains,  which  dwell  in  natural  grandeur,  empurpled  by 
the  blooming  heath,  and  brightened  by  the  yellow  bloffoms  of 
furze.  Trandueent  dreams  How  in  many  cafcades  down  the 
ddes  of  the  mountains,  and  appear  with  peculiar  beauty  and 
ludre  when  the  evening  fun  (hines  upon  them. 

Towards  the  north,  Ravenfdale-park  difplays  a  beautiful 
affemblage  of  piCturefque  objeCts.  A  variety  of  trees,  parti¬ 
cularly  fir,  oak,  and  laurel,  bloom  along  the  Hoping  fide  of 
the  highed  mountain,  with  vidas  at  different  intervals,  which 
give  a  view  of  the  river  winding  along  amid  the  level  meadows 
below.  A  cafcade,  which  falls  over  a  rock,  is  precipitated 
about  forty  feet  perpendicular  into  a  bafon,  where  it  foams 
and  murmurs  away  in  a  ftream  that  joins  the  river.  Several 
gravel  walks  conduCt  the  rambler  through  the  mazes  of  the 
wood  ;  and  feats  painted  green,  placed  at  different  didances, 
invite  to  red  and  contemplation.  The  peak  of  the  mountain 
above  Ravenfdale-park  is  crowned  with  a  vad  pyramidical 
cairn  or  heap  of  dones,  probably  railed  to  perpetuate  fome 
great  event.  This  cairn  is  dilcoverable  at  the  didance  of 
many  miles,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  airy 
deep. 

The  rural  grandeur  of  this  mountain  feene,  and  the  fofter 
features  of  natural  beauty  fmiling  in  the  funny  meadows,  and 
fparkling  on  the  gliding  river  below,  is  contraded  by  an 
oppofite  mountain,  which  is  fo  barren  that  it  prefents  nothing 
but  an  irregular  rnafs  of  rocks  and  loofe  dones,  which  appear 
in  broken  curves,  with  here  and  there  a  dunted  thorn,  vegetat¬ 
ing  on  the  furface  of  the  deril  foil. 

Such  are  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Iridi  mountaineers 
of  Leinder ;  and  fuch  the  rich  and  piCturefque  country 
adjacent,  which  is  inhabited  by  an  indudrions  and  refined  race 
of  people,  as  didinCt  from  the  former  as  if  they  lived  in  a 
didant  region  of  the  globe. 

MOUNTMELLICK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen’s 
County.  The  wool  combing,  malting,  and  tanning  bufinelfes  ; 
with  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  bleaching,  are  carried  on 
here.  It  is  five  miles  north  of  Maryborough,  and  42  W.S.W, 
of  Dublin. 

MOUNTRATH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen’s  County. 
Iron  forges  and  furnaces  have  been  long  ereCted  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  but  from  the  fcarcity  of  charcoal  have  not  been  in 
regular  ufe :  the  woollen  manufacture  forms  the  principal 
trade.  It  is  fix  miles  W.S.W.  of  Maryborough,  and  23 
north  of  Kilkenny.  Long.  6.  54.  W.  Lat.  53.  2.  N. 

MOUNTS  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coalt  of  Cornwall,  be¬ 
tween  the  Land’s  End  and  the  Lizard  I’oint.  It  is  lo  named 
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from  a  lofty  peninfulated  rock,  called'  Mount  St.  Michael, 
which  riles  within  it.  Among  the  rocks,  on  this  part  of  the 
ooaft,  breeds  the  Cornilh  chough,  or  red-legged  crow,  noted 
for  dealing  and  carrying  away  whatever  it  finds.  In  Mountf- 
feay  is  a  conliderable  pilchard  filhery. 

MOURA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  with  an  old 
caftle  ;  fcatcd  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ardita  and  Gua- 
diana,  87  miles  S.E.  of  Lilbon.  Long.  3.  59.  W.  Lat. 
38.  o.  N. 

MOURZOOK,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  fituate  on  a  fmall 
river,  and  fupplied  with  water  from  a  multitude  of  fprings  and 
wells.  The  medley  which  it  prefents  to  the  eye.  Of  the  vaft 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  and  the  humble  cottages  of  earth 
and  land  that  form  the  dwe. lings  of  its  prefent  Arab  inhabi¬ 
tants,  is  Angularly  groteftjue  and  ftrange.  It  is  furrounded  by 
a  high  wall,  with  three  gates,  at  which  is  colledfted  a  tax  on  all 
goods  (provifions  excepted)  that  are  brought  for  the  Iupply  of 
its  people.  A  caravan  arrives  annually  from  Meffurata  at 
this  place  ;  and  hence  the  Fezzaners  difpatch,  every  year,  a 
caravan  to  Cafhna,  and  another  to  Bornou.  Mourzook  is 
26a  miles  iouth  of  Meffurata,  650  N.W.  of  Bornou,  and' 
710  north  by  eaft  of  Cafhna.  Long.  15.  5.  E.  Lat.  27. 
20.  N. 

MOUSELEMINCS.  See  Mongearts,  Supp. 

MOUSSY,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  crofies  the  country 
of  Golconda,  and  runs  into  the  Kiftnah,  on  the  borders  of  the 
circar  of  Palnaud. 

MOUSTIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Alps.  It  is  noted  fora  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain, 
and  for  a  once  famous  pilgrimage,  called  Our  Lady  of 
Beauvezer,  feated  between  two  lofty  and  craggy  mountains 
It  is  five  miles  N.E.  of  Riez,  and  47  W. N.W.  of  Nrce. 

MOUTIER,  or  Monstiek,  a  town  of  Savoy,  capital  of 
Tarentetia,  with  an  archiepifcopal  palace.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Ifere,  62  miles  N.W.  of  Turin.  Long.  6.  23.  E.  Lat.  45 
30.  N. 

MuUZON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardennes,  with  a  late  rich  Benedi&ine  abbey  ;  feated  on 
the  Meufe,  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Sedan,  and  no  N.E.  of  Paris. 
Long.  5.  10.  E.  Lat.  49.  37.  N. 

MOY  ENVIC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe,  remarkable  for  its  fait  pits.  It  is  three  miles  from 
Vic,  and  10  S.S.E.  of  Nanci. 

MOZCISEAW,  a  ftrong  town  of  Lithuania,  capital  of  a 
palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  almoft  rained  by  the 
Ruffians  in  1660,  but  is  rebuilt.  It  is  feated  on  the  Sofz,  22 
miles  fouth  of  Smolenlko.  Long.  32.  32.  E.  Lat.  54. 
28.  N. 

MUCHELN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thuringia.  It 
was  burned,  in  1621,  by  the  imperialifts,  under  the  command 
of  Count  Tilly.  It  is  fix  miles  north  of  Freyburg,  and  eight 
S.W.  of  Merfburg.  Long.  n.  39.  E.  Lat.  51.  15,  N. 

MUCHELNEY,  a  village  in  Somerfetfhire,  two  miles 
fouth  by  eaft  of  Langport.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  rich 
and  ancient  abbey,  part  of  which  is  now  converted  into  a 
farm-hduft. 

MUC1DAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  feated  on  the  river  Ifie,  18  miles  S.W.  of 
Perigueux. 

MUCK  FNBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Meifien,  28  miles  north  rifDrefden,  and  23.  N.E. 
of  Meifien.  Long.  13.  52.  E.  Lat.  $1,  20.  N. 

MUEHR,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  riles  in  the  arch- 
bilhopric  of  Saltzburg,  crofies  Stiria,  palling  by  Judenburgh, 
Luben,  Muehr,  and  Gratz,  and  falls  into  the  Drave,  near 
Kanifca,  in  Hungary. 

Muehr,  or  Muehrau,  a  confiderable  town  of  Germany, 


in  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on  tire  river  Muehr,  2$  miles  N.W.  of 
Gratz,  and  40  S.W.  of  Neuffadt.  Long.  15.  4.  E.  Lat; 

47.  16.  N. 

MUGGIA,  or  Mugglia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Venetian 
Iftria,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  five 
miles  S.E.  ofTrieft.  Long.  14.  2.  E.  Lat.  45.  52.  N. 

MU  H  LB  ERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  margra- 
vale  of  Meifien,  with  a  caftle,  fituate  on  the  Elbe,  19  mile? 
N.W.  of  Meifien,  and  32  N.W.  of  Drelden.  Long.  13, 
9.  E.  Lat.  5 r .  25.  N. 

MUHLROSE,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  middle 
marche  of  Brandenburg,  fituate  on  a  navigable  canal,  which 
forms  a  communication  by  water  from  Hamburg  to  Brefiaw, 
nine  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 

MUlRKIRR,  a  town  in  Ayr  fill  re1,  feated  on  the  river  Ayr, 
and  noted  for  a  confiderable  iron-work. 

MULDAU,  or  Moreau,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which  . rifts 
on  the  confines  of  Moravia,  and  running  by  Budweis  and 
Prague,  falls  into  the  Elbe,  at  Melnick. 

-'MULDORE,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  archbithopric  of 
Saltzburg,  feated  on  the  Inn,  37  miles  N.W.  of  Saltzburg, 
and  40  eaft  of  Munich.  Long  12.  25.  E.  Lat.  4-8.  10.  N. 

MULHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of 
Cologne,  feated  near  the  Rhine,  three  miles  from  Cologne, 
Here  the  few  prdt'eftants  in  Cologne  are  obliged  to  go  to  per¬ 
form  divine  fervice. 

■  Mulheim,  a  town  of  Wefiphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
fituate  on  the  Ruhr,  14  miles  north  of  Duffeldorf.  Long.  6.' 
51.  E.  Lat.  51.  26.  N. 

MULL  of  Galloway,  a  rocky  promontory,  the  raoft 
foutheriy  point  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Wigton. 

MUNDEN,  or  Gemunden,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in 
the  principality  of  Calenberg,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Werra  and  the  Fulda,  where  they  join  to  form  the  Wefer, 
No  one  who  is  not  a  freeman  of  Mnnden,  is  to  trade  beyond 
this  town,  but  muft  conlign  his  goods  to  a  faritor  here ;  and 
whatever  is  brought  in  a  yefiel,  mull,  by  virtue  of  the  ftaple- 
right  granted  and  confirmed  to  this  town,  be  unladen  and 
laden  again.  The  Werra  may  be  navigated  by  Munden  and 
Hellian  vefiels,  but  the  latter,  on  coming  to  Munden,  are  not 
to  proceed,  without  a  licence,  and  even  then  they  mult  have  a 
Munden  mafter  and  pay  a  duty  to  the  town.  It  is  10  miles 
N. N.E.  of  Cafiel,  and  13  S.W.  of  Gottingen.  Long  9.  47,  E. 
Lat.  51.  4c.  N. 

MUNDER,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Calenberg,  fituate  on  the  Hammel,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Munden.  Long.  9  25.  E.  Lat.  51.38.  N. 

MJNDERK  INGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  feated  on  the 
Danube,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Ulm,  Long.  9.  43.  E.  Lat. 

48.  15-  N 

MUNDU,  a  city  of  Hindooftan  Prop.er,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  of  which  it  was  anciently  the  capital.  It  was  then  a 
prodigious  city,  22  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  many  mo¬ 
numents  of  ancient  magnificence ;  but  it  is  fallen  much  to: 
decay.  It  occupies  the  top  of  a  large  and  lofty  mountain,  46 
miles  fouth  of  Ougein,  and  454  N.E.  of  Bombay.  Long.  75. ’ 
47.  E.  Lat.  22.  50.  N. 

MUNGATS,  or  Munkats,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  an  impregnable  caftle,  Rated  on  a  high 
rock,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Tockay.  Long.  22.  o.  E.  Lat.  41, 
30  N. 

MUNGL.ORE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
county  of  Cabul,  125  miles  weft  of  Caflimere,  and  135  eaft  of 
Cabul.  Long.  7  j.  15.  E.  Lat.  34.  15.  N. 

MUNIA,  or  Menie,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Egypt,  feated  on  the  Nile.  The  vefiels  that  go  down  the' 
river  are  obliged  to  flop  here  and  pay  certain  duties.  Their# 
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are  feveral  mofques  and  a  great  number  of  granite  pillars.  It 
is  140  miles  fouth  of  Cairo.  Long.  31.  20.  £.  Lat.  27. 

45.  N 

MUNNERSTADT.  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Wurtzburg,  fituate  on  the  Lauer,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Wurtzborg,  and  31  N.W.  of  Bamberg.  Long.  10.  o.  E. 
Laf.  50.  7.  N. 

MUNNYPOUR,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Meckley,  in 
Afia,  264  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aracan.  L^ng.  95.  o.  E.  Lat. 
24.  4  m  N. 

'■  MUNSlNGEN,  a  town  of  Snabia,  in  the  duchy  ofWur- 
tembtrg,  20  miles  weft  of  Ulm,  and  26  S.S.E.  of  Stutgard. 
Long,  q  20.  E.  Lat.  48  23.  N. 

MUNSTER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
tipper  Rhine,  with  a  late  rich  Benedictine  abbey,  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Strafburg.  Long.  7.  5.  E.  Lat.  48.  8.  N. 

•  MUNSTER  MEIN  FELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
cleftorate  of  Treves,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Coblentz.  Long.  7. 
18.  E.  Lat.  50.  19.  N. 

MURANO,  an  ifland  and  town  of  Italy,  a  mile  from 
Venice,  formerly  a  very  flourifhing  place,  and  has  ftill  fome 
palaces  that  bear  the  marks  of  former  magnificence,  though 
now  in  a  ftaie  of  decay.  The  itland  is  Laid  to  contain  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  great  manufacture  of  looking-glals  is  the 
only  inducement  for  ftrangers  to  viftt  this  place,  which 
formerly  ferved  all  Europe  with  looking-glaltes.  Long.  12. 
5.  E  Lat.  45.  26.  N. 

MURET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Garonne,  feated  on  the  Garonne,  :o  miles  fouth  ofTouloufe. 
Long  t.  18.  E.  Lat.  43.  2 6.  N. 

MURHART,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  with  a  Benedictine  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Mur,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Halle.  Long.  9.  51.  E.  Lat. 
49.  14.  N. 

MURO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilieata,  feated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Conza.  Long. 
15  45  E.  L3t.  40.  46.  N. 

MURRAY  Frith,  a  confiderable  inlet  of  the  fea,  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  between  Tarbetnefs,  in  Rofsfhire,  on 
the  north,  and  Brough  Head,  in  Munayfliire,  on  the  l'outh. 

MUSA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen.  It 
is  populous,  and  furrounded  with  walls  :  18  miles  eaft  of 
Mocha. 

MUS  ACRA,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  with  a  ftrong 
caftle,  feated  on  a  mountain,  27  miles  N.E.  of  Almeria,  and 
62  S.W.  of  Carthagena.  Long.  1.  36.  W.  Lat.  37.  1  1.  N. 

MUSIC  ( Eiteycl .).  T®  what  we  have  already  offered 
under  this  head  we  are  induced  to  lay  before  the  reader,  from 
the  pen  of  a  fcientific  and  truly  ingenious  writer  who  afiumes 
the  title  of  the  Lettologist  in  the  Britifh  Magazine  for 
1800,  the  following  obfervations  on  raulic  in  general  : 

Rhe  agreeable  eft'edt  of  melodious  founds,  not  only  on  the 
human  ear,  but  on  the  feelings  and  on  the  paftions,  is  fo 
univerfal  and  fo  powerful,  as  defervedly  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  pfychological  philofopher.  For  what  ultimate  end  a 
fufeeptibility  for  this  peculiar  pieafure  has  been  implanted  by 
nature  in  the  mind,  is  not  eafy  to  be  ai'certained  ;  but,  fetting 
afide  the  well-known  pleafing  fenfation  of  a  delicate  tijillation, 
•wherever  the  nerves  are  poflefted  of  great  fenfibility,  and  the 
aflociations  of  an  interefting  voice,  giving  expreffion  to  poetical 
and  impatfioned  didtion,  it  is  probable  that  the  tafte  for  all 
complicated  and  fcientific  mufic  ts  wholly  acquired. 

1.  Mufic  may  be  confidered  as  confifting  of  three  component 
parts,  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony.  Rhythm  is  an  agree¬ 
able  fucceffibn  of  founds  confidered  with  relpedt  to  the  time 
of  their  whole  duration.  Melody  is  an  agreeable  fucceflion  in 
refpedt  to  the  pitch,  or  the  frequency  of  vibrations  of  each 


found,  Harmony  is  an  agreeable  combination  of  feveral 
founds  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  evident  that  rhythm  and 
melody  are  a!  mo  ft  infeparable ;  hut  that  harmony  is  by  no 
means  necefiary  to  the  exiftence  of  mufic.  In  the  firft  place, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  love  of  rhythm,  or  of  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  the  fame  or  fimilar  fenfalions  at  equal  intervals 
of  time,  may  be  derived  from  the  habit  of  a  certain  equality 
and  reeurrence'in  the  motions  of  the  body,  fuch  as  walking, 
or,  in  children  who  cannot  yet  walk,  from  the  paifive  motion 
of  geftati  >n  .  this  predile&ion  for  the  return  of  cuftomary 
fenfiations  appears  to  be  an  innate  and  fundamental  tendency 
of  the  human  fyftem,  to  which  phyfiologifts  and  metapbyficiar.3 
have  been  obliged  ultimately  to  refer  many  properties  both  of 
body  and  mind.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  love  of  rhythm, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  lowed  ingredient  in  niufical  tafte,  is,  if 
poflible,  ftili  .more  univerfal  than  the  love  of  harmony  and 
melody.  Poetry,  or  rather  metrical  compofition,  is  diftm- 
guithed  from  prole  only  by  the  regularity  of  its  rhythm  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  metre  and  profody,  however  high  it  may 
rank  in  the  critic’s  ellimation,  is  a  fubordinale  and  com¬ 
paratively  infignificant  branch  of  mnfica!  fcience.  The  natural 
fondnefs  for  rhythm  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the  pieafure 
of  dancing,  an  amufemerit  intimately  connedfed  with  mufic, 
and  no  lefs  populah.  The  rhythm  of  a  nautical  compofition  is 
alnioft  always  at  lead  twofold,  often  three  or  fourfold,  con¬ 
fifting  of  fubordinate  divifions  or  lars,  and  periodical  returns 
of  larger  members,  either  phrafes  or  drains,  containing  equal 
numbers  of  thefe  divifions.  All  this  is  perfectly  natural,  but, 
perhaps,  not  fo  necefiary  to  mufic  as  Mr.  Walter  Young,  in 
his  excellent  effay,  printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Tranfiaftions, 
appears  to  imagine  ;  for  thofe  who  are  already  experienced 
muficiaris  are  generally  obferved  to  delight  in  recitative,  where 
the  rhythm  is  almoft  entirely  loft  ;  and  ftill  more  in  fugues, 
where  two  or  three  feries  of  rhythms,  almoft  independent  of 
each  other,  are  carried  on  at  the  fame  time,  one  part  begin¬ 
ning  its^fubdivifions  when  another  has  made  fome  progrefs, 
and  a  third  is  ftill  to  follow.  But  the  pieafure  derived  from 
fuch  compofitions,  is,  as  Kirnbergsr  has  obferved,  more  intel¬ 
lectual  than  fenfual,  arifing  in  great  meafure  from  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  being  able  to  comprehend  that  which  is  “  caviar 
to  the  general.”  Rhythm  is  generally  marked  in  performance 
by  a  flight  increafe  of  force  at  the  beginning  of  each  fubdivifion 
or  bar  ;  l’ometimes,  and  in  lome  inftruments  always,  the  change 
of  founds,  in  point  of  acutenefs  and  gravity,  or  the  interruption 
of  the  fame  found,  is  a  fufficient  diftinCtion  ;  and  lbmetimes, 
after  the  rhythm  has  already  been  firmly  imprefled  on  the 
mind,  neither  change  of  found  nor  of  ftrengtb  is  perpetually 
repeated  ;  the  imagination  alone  being  fufficient  to  conceive 
the  continuation  of  the  rhythm  :  but  this  conftitutes  a  kind  of 
tempo  rubato,  where  the  perception  of  meafure  is  intentionally 
weakened  or  fufpended.  The  fEolian  harp  pleafes  indeed 
without  rhythm,  but  the  pieafure  would  foon  be  exhaufted  by 
repetition. 

a.  The  next  conftituent  part  of  mufic  is  melody.  Melody 
may  in  fome  fenfe  be  faid  to  pleafe  on  the  fame  principle  as 
rhythm,  the  partiality  of  the  mind  to  a  regular  recurrence  of 
intervals  :  fir  though  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  count  the 
fingle  vibrations  of  mpfical  founds  numerically,  yet  we  are 
evidently  able  to  compare  with  eafe  fitch  founds  as  are  related 
to  each  other  in  the  fimplelt  numerical  ratios.  For  inftance,  if 
a  treble  and  a  tenor  voice  ting  the  lame  part,  there  isfcarcely 
an  ear  lb  inaccurate  as  not  to  jtcrceivc  their  rel'cmblancej 
which  is  produced  by  the  recurrence  of  two  vibrations  of  the 
treble  note^at  the  fame  interval  of  time  with  one  of  the  tenor. 
The  fame  love  of  order  may  eafily  be  extended  to  the  com- 
parifon  of  fifths  and  fourths,  where  the  proportions  arc  as  two 
to  three,  and  as  three  to  four.  This  is  enough  to  account  in 
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fume  degree  for  the  pleafure  derived  from  melody,  01  the  fuc¬ 
ceffion  of  founds  bearing  certain  proportions  to  each  other,  in 
refpedt  to  gravity  and  acutenefs :  befides,  that  the  fame  inter¬ 
vals  which  are  moft  melodious  in  fucceffion,  are  found  alfo  to 
form  the  moft  pleating  combination  of  harmony  when  contem¬ 
porary  ;  for  fince  the  preceding  found  is  very  frequently  con¬ 
tinued  by  reflection  from  furrounding  objects,  jfo  as  to  become 
contemporary  with  the  fucceeding,  and  perhaps  always  remains 
fixed  in  the  imagination,  it  is  obvious  that  lounds,  in  order  to 
be  perfectly  melodious,  muft  alfo  be  harmonious.  Add  to 
this,  the  impreffion  generally  made  in  infancy  by  the  more  or 
lefs  melodious  ditties  of  the  nurle’s  voice,  aud  the  connection 
of  refined  and  chromatic  melodies  with  the  natural  expreffion 
of  the  moans  of  grief,  or  the  exclamations  of  joy  ;  and  from 
the  union  of  all  thefe  caufes  it  may  eaiily  be  conceived  from 
whence  the  love  of  melody,  as  an  acquired  faculty,  may,  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty,  be  derived. 

3.  The  pleafure  arifing  from  harmony  is  not  fo  fimple  and 
univerfal  as  that  which  is  produced  by  a  combination  of 
rhythm  and  melody.  Harmony  requires  for  its  execution 
and  perception  a  greater  degree  of  cultivation  both  in  the  per¬ 
former  and  the  hearer  than  melody  alone.  Contemporary 
founds  may,  from  the  due  proportion  of  the  times  of  their 
vibrations,  give  a  fimilar  pleafure  to  that  of  melody,  when  the 
mind,  confidering  them  in  fucceffion,  finds  them  capable  of  a 
ready  comparifon.  But  the  charadteriftic  of  harmony  is  the 
regular,  and  at  the  fame  time  diverfified,  motion  of  the  air, 
which  arifes  from  the  combined  vibrations,  and  which  appears 
to  be  well  calculated  to  produce  the  pleafure  that  the  mind 
derives  from  the  perception  of  fymmetry.  In  this  point  of 
view,  a  concord  may  be  confidered  as  a  fingle  found  diflin- 
guifhed  from  a  difcord  by  a  fuperior  quality  of  tone  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  tone  of  the  harmonica  is  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  a  newfman’s  horn,  as  the  note  of  a  nightingale  is 
fweeter  than  that  of  a  frog,  and  a  (mooth  rich  voice  more 
pleating  than  a  hoarfe  and  natal  croaking.  Thus  the  barffinefs 
and  difagreeahle  quality  of  a  fingle  found  may  alfo,  on  a  more 
nice  examination,  be  fometimes  found  to  confift  in  a  want  of 
harmonious  proportion  in  thole  fecondary  notes  which  gene¬ 
rally  enter  into  its  compofition.  This  quality  of  found,  lome- 
times  called  its  tone,  regiftcr,  colour,  or  timbre ,  might  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  fourth  component  part  of  mufic  ;  it  depends  on 
the  law  by  which  the  parts  of  the  founding  body,  and  the 
particles  of  the  air,  are  governed,  with  refpedt  to  the  velocity 
of  their  progrefs  and  regret's  in  each  vibration,  or  in  different 
fucceffive  vibrations.  No  doubt,  much  of  the  pleafure  derived 
from  mufic  depends  on  it ;  but  as  it  is  capable  of  little 
diverfity  on  the  fame  inftrument,  it  is  feklom  confidered  in 
treating  of  the  theory  of  mufic.  The  various  combinations  of 
the  Hops  of  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  the  ufe  of  the  harmonies 
of  the  harp  and  violin,  the  bowing  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  bridge,  the  application  of  muffles  of  various  kinds,  the 
change  of  the  aperture  of  the  lips  in  wind  inftruments,  the 
choice  of  vowels  and  confonants  more  or  lefs  adapted  to  the 
powers  of  the  voice  ;  and,  in  full  pieces,  the  judicious  intro- 
dudtion  of  different  voices  and  inftruments  as  lubfervient  to 
the  general  effedl :  all  this  relates  to  the  quality  of  found,  and 
whoever  adequately  relifhes  the  works  of  the  great  modern 
mafters  will  be  fully  competent  to  judge  of  its  practical  im¬ 
portance. 

Be  the  caufes  what  they  may,  natural  or  habitual,  fimple 
or  complicated,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  great  majority  of 
mankind  experiences  ple.d'ure  from  mufic  :  this  pleafure  is  a 
focial  pleafure,  and,  connected  as  it  is  with  fentiment  and 
paffion,  it  is  a  rational  pleafure.  The  purfuit  of  mufical  ex¬ 
cellence,  if  properly  conduced,  am;  ly  exercifes  the  faculties, 
at  the  lame  time  that  it  forms  a  defirable  variety  when  inter¬ 


mixed  with  literary  or  profeffional  employments.  To  call  it 
an  amufement  only,  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
difficulty  of  the  ftudy  ;  fo  far  is  the  fcience  of  mufic  from 
being  of  a  light  and  fuperticial  nature,  that,  in  its  whole 
extent,  it  is  fcarcely  lefs  intricate  or  more  eafily  acquired  than 
the  moft  profound  of  the  more  regular  occupations  of  the 
fchools  :  and  even  pradtical  perfedtion  in  mufic  requires  fo 
much  intenfe  and  laborious  application,  fuch  a  minute  ac¬ 
curacy  of  perception,  and  fo  rapid  an  affociation  of  various 
fenfitive  ideas  with  other  ideas  and  mechanical  motions,  that 
it  is  inconceivable  how  men  who  have  no  appearance  of 
fuperior  brilliancy  in  any  other  accomplifhment,  fhould  be 
able  to  attain  a  conception  and  execution  which  feem  almoft 
to  require  the  faculties  of  a  fuperior  order  of  beings.  An  in¬ 
temperate  and  diffipated  attachment  to  mufic  may  indeed 
often  be  produdtive  of  evils ;  but  probably  the  fame  individuals 
would  have  been  equally  idle  and  irregular  if  they  had  been 
deftitute  of  this  accompliffiment.  A  confiderable  (bare  of  the 
pleafure  of  practical  mufic  arifes  from  caufes  perfectly  diftindt 
from  the  fenfual  perceptions  :  the  confciouinefs  of  having 
overcome  difficulties,  the  laudable  fatisfadtion  of  entertaining> 
others,  and  the  intereft  and  emulation  produced  by  a  con¬ 
currence  of  others  in  the  fame  purfuits  :  all  thefe  entirely  out¬ 
weigh  the  temporary  amufement  of  the  ear,  and  wholly 
remove  the  objedtion  which  might  be  made  to  the  enervating, 
effedt  of  a  continual  devotion  to  pleafurable  fenfations.  The- 
ancient  philofophers,  with  all  the  manlinefs  and  dignity  of 
character  to  which  they  afpired,  were  not  affiamed  to  confider 
mufic  as  an  indifpenfable  part  of  a  liberal  education  ;  and 
Plato  devotes  three  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  young  citizens 
entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  lyre  :  nor  are  we  without  examples 
in  modern  times,  of  philofophers,  and  princes,  and  heroes, 
who  have  excelled  as  much  in  mufical  performances,  as  in 
literature  and  in  arms. 

Origin  of  the  fade. — The  firft  lyre,  with  three  firings,  is 
faid  to  have  been  invented  in  Egypt  by  Hermes,  under  Ofiris, 
between  the  years  1800  and  1500  before  Chrift.  The  fecond 
and  third  firing  were,  perhaps,  the  o£tave  and  fifth  of  the 
firft,  or  more  probably  its. fifth  and  fourth,  as  it  would  be  eaiy 
to  fing  the  odtave  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  primitive 
note  only.  The  melody  might  be  either  always  in  unifon 
with  one  of  the  firings,  refembling  a  very  fimple  modern  bafs 
part ;  or  the  intervals  might  be  occafionally  filled  up  by  the 
voice  without  accompaniment.  We  have  in  modern  mufic, 
a  fpecimen  of  a  pleafing  air,  by  Rouffeau,  formed  on  three 
notes  alone,  the  key  note  with  its  fecond  and  third  ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  earlieft  melodies  muft  have  had  a 
greater  compafs  than  this.  The  trumpet  is  faid  to  have  been, 
invented  about  the  fame  time  :  a  little  experience  might  have 
taught  the  Egyptians  to  produce  from  it  the  odtaves,  the  12th, 
17th,  23d,  and  other  harmonics  of  the  primitive  found,  which 
are  related  to  it  in  the  ratio  of  the  integers  from  1  to  9,  and 
the  fame  founds  might  have  been  obferved  by  a  delicate  ear. 
among  the  fecondary  notes  of  a  long  chord  ;  and  then  by  de- 
feending  three  odtaves  from  the  23d,  and  two  from  the  i  7th,, 
they  might  have  added  to  their  lyre,  the  fecond  and  major 
third  of  the  principal  note.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
method  ever  occurred  to  the  ancients  :  they  feem  rather  to 
have  attended  to  the  intervals  of  the  notes  within  the  odtave, 
than  to  the  union  of  fimilar  notes  in  the  natural  harmonics  j 
and,  befides,  the  feries  of  natural  harmonics  would  never  have 
furniffied  a  true  fourth  or  fixth.  It  is  uncertain  when,  or  by. 
whom,  the  fourth  ftring  was  added ;  but  the  merit  of  in- 
creafing  the  number  to  feven,  is  attributed  to  Terpander, 
about  the  year  700  before  Chrift  5  two  centuries  after  Homer  ; 
although  fome  perfons  afferted  that  he  only  brought  the  im¬ 
provement  from  Egypt,  and  that  Hermes  was  alfo  the  inventor. 
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«f  the  lyre  with  fevcn  firings.  Pythagoras,  or  Simonides, 
about  the  year  500,  added  an  eighth,  and  Timotheus  a  ninth 
firing  :  the  number  was  afterwards  extended  to  two  octaves  ; 
and  Epigomts  is  faid  to  have  ufed  a  lyre  of  forty  firings,  of 
rather  a  harp,  as  he  played  without  a  pleftrum  :  but  the 
theory  of  the  ancient  mufic  foon  became  more  intricate  than 
interefling.  The  lyre  of  eight  firings  comprehended  an  ottave, 
correfponding  pretty  accurately  with  the  notes  of  our  natural 
fcale  beginning  with  e :  the  key  note  was  0 ,  fo  that  the 
melody  appears  to  have  borne  ufually  a  minor  third,  which 
has  alfo  been  obferved  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  airs  of  mod  uncul¬ 
tivated  nations  :  but  there  was  a  confiderable  diverfity  in  the 
manner  of  tuning  the  lyre,  according  to  the  great  variety  of 
modc6  and  genera  that  were  introduced.  Thefe  modes  were 
of  a  nature  totally  different  from  the  modern  modulations  into 
various  keys,  but  they  muft  have  afforded  a  more  copious 
fund  of  linking,  if  not  of  pleating  melodies,  than  we  have  at 
prefent.  In  fome  of  the  genera,  intervals  of  about  a  quarter 
tone  were  employed;  but  this  pra-Sliee,  on  account  of  its 
difficulty,  was  foon  abandoned  ;  a  difficulty  which  is  not  eafily 
overcome  by  the  mod  experienced  of  modern  fingers  j  although 
fome  great  mafters  have  been  faid  to  introduce  a  progreffion 
of  quarter  tones,  in  pathetic  paffages,  with  furprifing  effect. 
The  tibia  of  the  ancients,  as  it  appears  evidently  from  Theo- 
phraftus,  although  not  from  the  mifinterpretations  of  his 
commentators  and  of  Pliny,  had  a  reed  mouth-piece  about 
three  inches  long,  and  therefore  was  more  properly  a  clarionet 
than  a  flute;  and  the  fame  performer  generally  played  on  two 
at  once,  and  not  in  unifon.  Pollux,  in  the  time  of  Commodus, 
deferibes,  under  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhene  pipe,  exadlly  fuch 
an  organ  as  is  figured  by  Hawkins,  compofed  of  brafs  tubes 
and  blown  by  bellows  :  nor  does  he  mention  it  as  a  new  dif- 
covery  :  it  appears  from  other  authors,  to  have  been  often 
furnifhed  with  feveral  regi tiers  of  pipes;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  that  the  performer,  who  is  reprefented  by  Julian  as 
having  confiderable  execution,  fhould  have  been  contented 
without  occafionally  adding  harmony  to  his  melody.  That 
the  voice  was  accompanied  by  thorough  bat's  on  the  lyre,  is 
undeniably  proved  by  a  paffageof  Plato  :  and  that  the  ancients 
had  fome  knowledge  of  tinging  in  three  parts,  is  evident  from 
Macrobius.  Martini,  who  is  one  of  the  ftrongefl  opponents 
of  that  opinion,  which  attributes  to  the  ancients  a  knowledge 
of  counterpoint,  obferves,  that  “  they  allowed  no  concords  but 
the  o£lave,  fourth,  and  fifth,  or  at  moft  very  rarely  the  third ; 
yet  they  were  not  without  a  knowledge  of  concord  of  har¬ 
monious  parts.  It  is  known  with  certainty,  that  two  parts, 
whether  vocal  or  in ftrumental,  or  mixed,  befides  unifon,  per¬ 
formed  at  the  fame  time  the  farm  ,melody,  either  always  in 
octaves,  or  probably  always  in  fifths,  or  always  in  fourths ; 
which  was  called  a  lymphony  ;  perhaps  alfo,  they  changed 
in  the  courfe  of  the  performance  from  one  interval  to  another, 
and  this  might  be  done  by  more  than  two  parts  at  the  fame 
time.”  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  flatement  may  be  ac¬ 
curate  :  nor  is  it  neceffary  to  fuppofe  a  very  exquifite  and 
refined  (kill  in  the  intricacies  of  compofition,  to  produce  all 
the  effefts  that  have  with  any  probabi'ity  been  attributed  to 
mufic.  It  is  well  known  that  RoulTeau  and  others  have  main¬ 
tained,  that  harmony  is  rather  detrimental  than  advantageous 
to  an  interefling  melody,  in  which  true  mufic  confifts  ;  and  it 
may  eafily  be  obferved,  that  an  abfolute  folo,  whether  a  paflage 
or  a  cadence,  isuniverfally  received,  even  by  cultivated  hearers, 
with  more  attention  and  applaufe  than  therichefl  modulations 
of  a  powerful  harmony. 

The  minor  fcale  being  the  moft  commonly  ufed  by  the 
ancients,  it  was  natural  for  Pope  Gregory,  who  in  the  year 
600  is  faid  to  have  marked  the  notes  by  the  Roman  letters,  to 
bggin  with  A,  the  key  note  of  that  fcale  :  although  if,  as  there 
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is  fome  roaforr  to  fuppofef  that  B  was  originally  flat,  A  was 
not  the  key  note,  but  its  fifth,  until  the  B  natural  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  denoted  by  a  fquare  l>  inftcad  of  a  round  one.  By 
degrees  the  chromatic  fcale  was  filled  up,  and  the  five  added 
intervals  were'  denoted  by  the  letter  belonging  to  the  note 
above  them,  with  the  addition  of  the  round  b,  or  by  the  note 
br-low,  with  'he  addition  of  four  lines  eroding  each  other, 
implying  a  half  note,  as  compofed  of  four  commas.  A  Ample 
crofs  would,  however,  at  prefent,  be  much  more  convenient,  t 
as  more  readily  diftinguiftiable  from  the  fquare  b,  which  is  ufed 
to  fignify  a  natural  note  in  oppofition  to  thele  flats  and  (harps. 
This  is  the  hiftorical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fcale  ;  but, 
according  to  the  modern  theory  and  praftice  of  mufic,  tho 
fubjedt  may  be  more  eafily  underflood,  by  beginning  with  an 
explanation  of  the  major  fcale. 

Practical  application  of  the  f calcs. — The  fimpleft  proportions 
of  two  founds  to  each  other,  next  to  unifon,  is  when  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  their  vibrations  are  related  as  one  to  two  :  fuch 
founds  bear  Co  Itronge  rcfemblance  to  each  other,  that  when 
named,  they  are  denoted  by  the  fame  letter,  and  are  only  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  appellations  in  alt,  in  altiflimo,  on  the  one 
fide,  and  double  double,  on  the  other.  The  Germans,  with 
great  propriety,  make  ufe  of  ftnall  letters  or  capitals  with  one, 
two,  or  more  lines  over  them.  The  note  marked  by  tenor 

cliff  is  called  c,  the  odtaves  above  c,  c,  as  far  as  fix  lines, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  higheft  note  uled  in  mufic  :  the  oc¬ 
taves  below  c,  are  c,  C,  C,  C:  C  is  probably  not  audible, 
vibrating  but  eight  times  in  a  fecond.  C  with  fix  lines, 
would  denote  a  found,  of  which  the  complete  vibrations 
fhould  Eft  precifcly  a  lecond.  The  feries  of  natural  notes  is 
thus — A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  c,  a,...  b,  c,  d. — The 
fubjoined  table  will  fhew  the  abfolute  frequency  and  the  di- 
menfions  of  each  vibration  of  the  o claves  of  c,  and  the  length 
of  the  fimpleft  organ  pipe  that  produces  it ;  but  according  to 
the  different  temperature  of  the  air,  ond  the  pitch  of  the  i«- 
ftruments,  thefe  numbers  may  vary  fome  what  from  perfect 
accuracy  ;  and  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ufual  pitch  of 
concerts  in  London,  is  higher  than  this  ftandard  ;  and  ia 
Germany,  perhaps  a  little  lower. 


bound  moves  in  a  lecond 

1  j  to  feet. 

Note. 

Vibrations  in  a 
fecond. 

Length  of 
open  pipe 
in  feet. 

C 6 

«  , 

I 

565.00 

C5 

2 

282.50! 

c* 

•  • 

4 

141.25 

C3 

•  • 

8 

70.62 

C?  audible 

16 

3  5 -3 3 

C  1 

3* 

17.66 

c 

<L> 

64 

fc.83 

c 

O 

128 

4.41 

C 

£ 

256 

2.21 

c 

is 

O 

I.  JO 

e3 

1024 

•SS 

c4 

2048 

.28 

c5 

•  • 

4096 

.14 

c6 

8192 

.07; 

Any  found  may  be  affumed  atpleafure  for  the  primitive,  or 
ftandyrd  note  of  a  piece  of  mufic,  and  is  ’then  denominated 
the  key  note ;  and  the  idea  of  this  note  is  perpetually  ir«- 
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preffed  on  the  mind  in  all  fimple  compofitions,  both  from  its 
frequent  recurrence,  and  from  the  relation  that  all  the  other 
founds  bear  to  it.  C  being  the  key  note  or  tne  icale  caked 
natural,  we  fhall  confider  it  as  the  foundation  of  the  fcale. 
The  next  in  importance  is  the  fifth,  G,  which  for  various  rea- 
fons  is  intimately  connected  with  the  key  note.  Hhe  fint 
reafon  is,  that  it  conftitutes  the  mod  perfect  melody  and  har¬ 
mony  with  C,  linee  every  other  vibration  of  C  coincides  with 
every  third  of  G  ;  the  feamd  is,  that  an  attentive  ear  may  al- 
moft  always  diftinguifh  this  fifth,  at  lea  ft  its  oftave,  the  12th, 
whenever  any  inftrument  founds  C  ;  it  being  one  of  thofe  Se¬ 
condary  founds  which  are  called  natural  harmonics,  and  which 
may  generally  be  obferved  in  the  proportion  of  the  natural 
numbers,  as  far  as  twenty  or  more,  but  which  have  not  hi¬ 
therto  been  completely  explained:  thirdly,  a  flopped  pipe,  it 
blown  forcibly,  l'prings  immediately  from  C  to  g,  and  an  open 
pipe  firll  to  c,  and  then  to  g,  the  interval  between  C  and  G, 
is  mod  naturally  divided  by  the  note  E,  which  anfwers  to  the 
number  of  5,  when  C  and  G  are  reprefented  by  4  and  6,  and 
which  is  found  among  the  natural  harmonics  both  of  chords 
and  pipes.  Thefe  three  notes  conftitute  the  harmonic  triad, 
or  common  accord  in  the  major  fcale,  which  is  the  rnoft  per¬ 
fect,  or  rather  the  only  perfebt  harmony.  But  the  intervals 
are  (till  much  too  large  for  melody,  and  require  a  further  tub- 
divifion  ;  we  now  therefore  take  the  fifth  below  inltead  of 
above  the  key,  or  its  obfave,  the  fourth  above  F,  which  is  to 
C  as  4  to  .3  ;  this  found  is  no-where  found  among  the  natural 
harmonics  of  C,  but  C  is  the  moll  difringuifhable  of  its  har¬ 
monics,  and  therefore  the  relation  is  nearly  the  fame.  The 
fcale  is  completed  by  filling  up  the  perfebt  triads  of  G  and  F  : 
the  fifth  of  G  furnithing  D,  the  fecond  of  the  key,  which  is 
alfo  the  ninth  natural  harmonic  of  C ;  the  third  of  G,  the 
feventh,  B,  which  is  the  fifteenth  harmonic  of  C  ;  and  the 
third  of  F  being  the  fixth  of  the  key.  A,  which  is  neither 
among  the  harmonics  of  C,  nor  has  c  among  its  harmonics. 
Hence  we  have  a  fecond  table,  in  which  the  proportions  of 
the  length  of  a  chord,  or  pipe,  producing  the  various  founds 
are  detailed,  and  the  place  among  the  principal  natural  har¬ 
monics  of  the  key  annexed. 
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Now  when  two  or  more  perfebtly  harmonious  parts  are 
performed  together,  they  muft  neceffarily  be  found  all  in  the 
fame  triad,  C,  E,  G;  G,  B,  D  5  or  F,  A,  C  ;  and  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  thele  triads  in  various  -forms,  is  fufficient  for  the 
accompaniment  of  any  fimple  melody.  A  regular  melody 
always  terminates  by  an  afeent  or  defeent  of  one  degree  to  the 
key  note  :  the  laft  note  but  one  muft  therefore  be  always  B 
or  D  ;  and  both  of  thefe  being  in  the  triad  of  G,  G  is  called 
the  governing  note,  or  the  dominant  of  C  ;  and  F,  being  in 
the  fame  manner  governed  by  C,  is  called  its  fubdominant. 
And  it  is  ufual,  in  all  regular  compofitions  of  any  length,  to 
depart  for  a  fnort  time  from  the  principal  harmony  of  the  key 
note,  and  to  modulate  into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  then  to 
return,  and  to  modulate  for  a  ftill  fhorter  time  into  the  fub¬ 
dominant,  before  the  final  olofe  in  the  tonic  or  key  note.  It  is 
necelfary  therefore,  for  greater  variety,  to  complete  the  fcale  of 
tpe  dominant,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  note  which  may  be 
occafionally  introduced  as  a  principal  key  note;  but  to  do  this 


with  mathematical  accuracy  in  the  fame  proportion  as  has 
been  explained,  would  be  prablically  impoffible,  and  even 
theoretically  inconvenient :  hence  arifes  the  neceflity  of  tem¬ 
pering  lbme  intervals  to  make  the  others  more  tolerable,  with¬ 
out  too  much  increafing  the  number  of  founds.  It  has  been 
found  fufficient  in  prabtice,  to  add  five  notes  to  the  feven 
which  have  been  enumerated  ;  but  the  beft  proportions  of 
thefe  have  not  yet  been  abfolutely  determined  :  iome  have 
made  all  the  twelve  intervals  equal :  others  have  left 
the  whole  fcale  of  C  perfebl :  others  again  have  taken  a 
middle  path,  and  have  introduced  a  flight  imperfebtion  into 
this  key,  in  order  to  make  the  neighbouring  ones  the  lei’s 
difagreeable.  The  leaft  circuitous  introduction  of  thele  notes 
is  Ihewn  in  the  third  table,  together  with  the  proportion  that 
they  bear  to  C  when  thus  conlidered.  They  are  denominated 
nearly  in  the  German  manner  -is  lignifying  what  the  Englilh 
call  111 arp,  and  the  French  (lifefe,  and  -es,  flat,  or  bemul. 
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But  a  ftill  greater  variety  being  required  than  thefe  major 
feales  afford,  it  has  been  found  that  the  interval  of  a  fifth  may 
be  agreeably,  though  fomewhat  lefs  harmonioufly,  divided, 
by  placing  the  minor  third  below,  inftead  of  above,  the  ma¬ 
jor  ;  fo  that  C  may  be  to  E  as  E  was  to  G,  and  confequently 
E  to  G  as  C  was  to  E.  The  E  thus  deprefled  to  differs 
but  by  a  comma,  or  the  ratio  of  80  :  81,  from  the  Ees  found 
above,  as  the  4th  of  Bes  ;  therefore  the  fame  firing  lerves  for 
both  notes ;  and  the  fcale  becomes  C,  D,  Ees,  F,  G,  A,  B, 
C  ;  which  is  the  afeending  minor  fcale,  the'A  and  B  being  re¬ 
tained  as  leading  beft  towards  the  key  note,  and  the  major 
triad  of  the  dominant  being  therefore  necelfary  to  the  cadence. 
But  in  defeending,  the  triad  of  the  bub-dominant  F  may  con¬ 
form  to  the  character  of  the  minor  mode,  and  Aes  is  fubfti- 
tuted  for  A;  and  mod  frequently  Bes  for  B,  as  dividing  the 
interval  from  C  to  Aes  more  equally  and  more  riielodioufly. ' 

Thus,  we  have  a  pretty  comprehenlive  view  of  the  moll 
ufual  practical  relations  of  all  the  notes  to  each  other.  Their 
ufe  as  difeords  is  fomewhat  more  complicated,  and  would  lead 
further  into  the  fcience  of  mufic  than  is  confident  with  'the 
nature  of  fo  fummary  a  view.  But  it  may  be  remarked  in 
general,  that  by  far  the  molt  common  difeord  is  the  note 
which  conftitutes  the  diftinbtion  of  the  fcale  of  the  key  from 
that  of  its  dominant;  fo?  inltance,  F  with  the  triad  of  G, 
which  is  called  the  accord  of  the  flat  feventh  of  G;  and  F  hot 
being  in  the  fcale  ef  G,  is  conlidered  as  a  regular  prepara¬ 
tive  to  the  final  accord  of  C  ;  in  which  that  part  or  inftru¬ 
ment  by  which  the  F  is  introduced,  muft  neceffarily  delcend 
to  E,  the  third  of  the  key.  The  fecond  kind  of  difeords  are 
fufpended  difeords,  when  one  or  more  notes  of  any  preceding 
accord  are  continued  after  the  commencement  of  a  different 
harmony  in  other  parts  of  the  compofition.  The  third,  which 
is  rare,  and  lefs  univerfaily  adopted,  confilts  in  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  fubordinate  note  of  an  accord  which  is  to  follow, '  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  added  fixth  of  the  French  fchool.  The  fourth 
kind  are  palling  difeords,  where  a  note  forming  only  a  melo¬ 
dious  ftep  between  two  others,  is  inferted  without  any  regard 
to  its  harmonious  relations. 

Terms  expreffive  of  time. — The  notation  of  mufic,  as  it  has 
been  eftablilhed  for  more  than  two  centuries,  is  in  general  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  its  purpofe  :  but  there  is  one  great  defi¬ 
ciency,  which  might  be  veryeafily  remedied,  and  that  is,  the 
total  omiffion  of  any  character  expreffive  of  the  abfolute  durr- 
tion  of  each  note,  however  accurately  the?  relative  value  of 
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the  trotesrnaybo  prcfcribed.  ’Tis  true,  fome  little  allowance 
muft  be  made  for  the  execution  of  the  performer,  and  for  the 
habits  of  the  audience  ;  but  this  is  no  reafon  why  time  might 
rot  be  much  more  accurately  noted,  than  by  the  vague  terms 
which  are  ufually  adopted.  It  would  be  eafy  to  prefix  to  each 
movement  a  number,  fignifying  how  many  bars  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  minute,  which  might  at  firfl:  be  nfcertained  by 
the  help  of  a  Hop- watch,  and  would  foon  become  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar  both  to  compofers  and  performers,  even  without  this 
ailifiance.  According  to  Quanz,  the  number  which  fhould 
be  fubftitutcd  for  Allegro  sjfai  in  common  time,  is  about  40  ; 
for  Allegretto,  20  ;  for  Larghetto,  10  ;  and  tor  Adagio  offal, 
5.  But  it  is  ufual  to  perform  modern  mufic  much  more  rapidly 
than  this  ;  or  at  leaft  the  fiyle  of  competition  is  fo  changed 
that  the  terms  are  very  differently  applied.  An  allegro,  or 
even  an  allegretto,  in  common  time,  without  femiquavers,  is 
often  performed  as  fa  ft  as  60,  feldom  flower  than  30. 

A  very  fuperficial  attempt  to  affix  a  determinate  meaning 
to  the  words  denoting  mufical  time,  may  be  teen  in  the  table 
fubjoined  ;  which,  if  it  were  more  completely  and  accurately 
filled  up,  might  be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  young  muficians ; 
although  it  will  appear  from  infpedfion,  that  compofers  have 
hitherto  employed  thofe  terms  in  very  indefinite  fignifications. 
But  it  mutt  be  confetfed,  that  much  latitude  mult  neceflarily 
be  left  for  the  ear  and  tafte  of  a  judicious  performer,  and  that 
it  is  impoffible  for  human  art  to  delcribe  on  paper  every  deli¬ 
cacy  of  finifhed  execution. 
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N.  B.  lu  this  Table,  Cor.  denotes  Corelli.  Ha.  Handel. 
Q.  Quanz.  H.  Haydn.  M.  Mozart.  PI.  Pleycl. 


Indian  Musrc.  Of  the  melodies  called  Raugs  and 
Raugnees ,  the  primary  and  fubordinate  modes  or  tunes  of 
Hindooftan,  many  equal  in  fweetnefs  the  mod  favourite 
Scotch  or  Italian  airs;  Sir  Wi  liam  Jcnes  derives  the  word 
rang  from  a  S.mfcrit  root,  fignifying  a  paffon,  or  affedlion  of 
the  mind.  The  raugs  are  fix  in  number  ;  to  each  belong  five 
Raugnees.  The  mod  extraordinary  and  preternatural 
powers  are  aferibed  to  fome  of  thefe  tunes  by  the  Indians  : 
one  has  the  property  of  occafioning  a  fall  of  rain  ;  another 
caufes  a  conflagration,  & c.;  and  feveral  ftrange  anecdotes 
are  recorded  of  rafli  muficians  who  fuffered  the  moll  dread¬ 
ful  agonies,  as  a  punifhment  for  having  violated  all  mufical 
decorum  by  finging  a  night  rang  in  the  day-time,  or  a  morn¬ 
ing  rang  in  the  evening. 

Thefe  melodies  are  perfonified  by  the  H'ndoos;  and  re- 
prefen  ted  in  a!legor:eal  paintings,  the  feries  of  which  is  de¬ 
nominated  Rau^mala  :  the  beft  account  we  have  yet  feen  of 
thefe  perfonifica  ions  is  given  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gil- 
chrifl  in  his  very  excellent  and  ufeful  Gi ammar  of  the  Hin-  - 
doofanee  Language,  p.  276;  from  which  work,  as  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  fo  rare  in  this  country  as  not  to  be  procured  for  any  \ 
price,  we  have  not  hefit3ied  to  extraft  the  following  deferip-  - 
lions,  taken  by  that  learned  orientalift  from  a  Perfian  trea- 
tife,  called  the  Tohfut  al  Hind ,  compofed  by  Mirza  Khan. 

I.  FrRST  Raug,  called  Buy  roon. — This  muft  be  fung  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  in  the  autumnal  feafon  only  ;  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  under  the  figure  of  the  god  Mahadeo ,  or  Jupiter 
Olympius  :  face  comely,  but  covered  with  allies,  and  long 
lank  hair;  from  which  the  river  Ganges  flows.  The  raug 
iflues  from  the  mouth  of  the  deity,  who  holds  a  trident  in 
his  hand,  and  has  a  bull  by  his  fide,  with  other  emblems  of 
divinity  familiar  to  the  Hindoos. 

The  raugnees  belonging  to  Bhy  roon  are, 

1.  Bhyrounuee,  reprefented  as  a  beautiful  damfel,  dreft  in 
fcarlet  and  white,  with  a  garland  of  chumpa  flowers  round 
her  neck.  She  is  feated  on  a  hill  amidft  lilies,  worfliipping 
the  Mahadeo  (or  fymbol  of  Jupiter  Genitor),  finging  a  love 
fong,  and  playing  on  the-cymbal.  Time;  morning.  Seafon  5 
autumn. 

2.  Eyraree.  A  handfome  nymph,  black  locks,  bracelets 
on  her  arm,  adorned  with  leaves;  dallying  with  her  lover, 
and  fanning  flies  from  his  face.  Time;  evening.  Seafon; 
autumn. 

3.  Mudehmadh,  A  nymph  dreft  in  yellow,  with  ftreaks 
of  laffron  on  various  parts  of  her  body,  in  dalliance  with  her 
lover.  Time  and  feafon  as  the  lafl. 

4.  Sindhuuee.  Time ;  evening.  Seafon ;  autumn.  A 
lovely  female,  clothed  in  red,  and  arraed  with  a  trident ; 
her  ears  ornamented  with  noon  flowers.  She  fits  complain¬ 
ing,  and  expefting  her  lover,  while  fiieruns  over  herrofary 
in  honour  of  Mahadeo. 

5.  Eungai.  Time  and  feafon  as  the  laft  mentioned.  A 
female,  u  ith  a  beautiful  face,  but  obfeured  by  aflies  rubbed 
over  it,  like  that  of  a  Jognee,  or  female  mendicant.  Her  hair 
coiled  up.  In  her  left  hand  a  trident;  in.  the  right,  a  water- 
lily  ;  her  drapery  f  ffron  colour,  and  her  body  marked 
with  ftiipes  of  fandal  wood  :  on  her  forehead  a  line  of 
mu  Ik. 

II.  Second  Raug,  named  Malkous,  is  adapted  to  the 
fecond  winter,  and  the  laft  watch  of  the  night.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  either  from  the  mouth  of  Mahadeo  or  Kanh,  the  Indian 
Apollo.  The  figure  is  a  robuft,  florid,  ftately  man,  in  blue 
garments,  armed  with  a  club ;  his  neck  adorned  with  a  ftiing 
of  pearls,  or  human  (kulls,  and  he  feems  in  dalliance  with 
many  damfels. 

The  raugnees  belonging  to  Malkous  are, 

1.  Tooree.  Time;  forenoon.  Second  winter.  Afairand 
gentle  maid,  clothed  in  violet  and  white ;  her  body  covered 
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with  ftreaks  of  faffron  and  camphor:  (he  plays  on  the 
Ite-'-a ,  or  Inriiap  lyre,  in  a  verdant  plain,  where  the  wild 
deer  are  captivated  by  her  melody. 

2.  Gomes.  Time;  late  in  the  afternoon.  Second  winter. 
A  charming  brunette,  dreiTcd  in  white  robes,  tinging  with  a 
voice  which  rauiters  from  the  juice  of-  the  grape.  Site  has 
pendants  and  mango  blofibms  in  her  ears,  and  her  fongs  are 
amorous. 

3.  Goonl.ulee.  Dawn  of  day  :  fecond  winter.  A  woman, 
who,  in  the  abfence  of  her  lover,  by  grief  and  lamentation, 
has  reduced  heifelf'to  an  emaciated  ftate.  Site  is  weeping 
with  difhevelled  hair  at  the  foot  of  a  kudum,  or  ball-flonuer 
tree. 

4.  Kbumhha-vjalee.  After  midnight :  fecond  winter.  An 
airy,  yracefpjyiymph,  tinging. conOantly,  dancing  and  play¬ 
ing  on  mufical  inflruments ;  clad  in  green  and  fcarlet,  with 
jewels. 

5.  Kokubu.  A  plump  female,  with  wanton  looks  and 
glances,  having  juft  left  her  bed-fellow;  her  garments  are 
pari  l)o rent,  and  her  garland  of  flowers  difcompofed. 

Iff,  Third  Raug,  named  Hindoui,  is  intended  for  the 
gay  feafon  of  morning  and  fpring :  he  is  faid  to  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  navel  of  Brahma ,  and  feems  a  handfome 
youth  of  radiant  hue  :  he  is  feated  on  a  fwing,  with  lovely 
nymphs,  who  foy  and  dally  with  him  ;  finging  fongs  of  love, 
and  playing  on  various  inltrumenfs. 

The  raugnees  which  belong  to  him,  are, 

1.  Ramkulee.  Seafon  ;  fpring.  Time  ;  dawn  of  day.  A 
lovely  female  ;  bright  complexion,  clad  in  blue,  ornamented 
with  jewels ;  her  lover  falling  at  her  feet  entreats  forgive- 
ivefs  for  paft  infidelities. 

.  2.  Defakh'.  Morning :  fpring.  A  fair  Amazon,  with  a 
drawn  fword;  her  arms  and  breafts  covered  with  aflies ;  her 
lover  clofe  at  her  fide. 

3.  Lulit.  Seafon  as  above,  A  beautiful  damfel,  clad  in 
fcarlet,  and  richly  ornamented  with  jewels;  on  her  neck  a 
garland  of  flowers. 

4.  Bilawul.  Time;  morning  in  fpring.  A  jetty  nymph, 
offender  make,  and  clad  in  crimfon,  decorated  with  jewels; 
file  fits  in  expectation  of  her  lover. 

5.  Putmunjure e.  Spring;  midnight.  A  forlorn,  deferted, 
love-fick  damfel,  grieving  in  the  abfence  of  her  lover,  A 
garland  of  withering  flowers  hangs  on  her  bofom. 

IV.  Fourth  Raug,  called  Deepuck  *,  is  to  be  fungin  the 
hot  weather  at  noon  exaftly.  He  is  the  offspring  of  the  fun, 
and  of  a  flame  or  orange  colour,  with  crimfon  garments, 
and  allring  of  large  pearls  round  his  neck,  riding  upon  a  fu¬ 
rious  elephant,  attended  by  many  females.  Olhers  deferibe 
him  as  extinguifhing  a  taper,  and  darkening  his  chamber, 
that  the  e.ye  of  curiofity  may  not  put  him  to  the  blufh  on 
account  of  his  amours. 

The  raugnees  fubordinate  to  him  are, 

1.  Defee.  Summer  feafon  :  forenoon.  A  handfome 
ruddy  young  woman,  in  green  robes,  decorated  with  pre- 


emus  (tones,  &c.  She  amoroufl-y  approaches  the  couch  dfj 
her  lover. 

a.  Kamod.  Time  as  the  laft.  A  graceful  female,  clad  in 
white  above  and  red  below,  weeping  in  the  abfence  of  her 
lover. 

3.  Nut.  Afternoon.  Summer  feafon.  A  rofy  nvmph 
adorned  with  jewels,  mounted  on  a  fteed  in  a  riding  habit, 
with  a  drawn  fword,  hewingdown  her  enemies  in  batlle. 

4.  Kidara.  Summer;  midnight.  A  mendicant  with  Iona 
matted  hair,  in  pink- coloured  garments.  A  fnake  entwined 
m  his  locks,  whence  itfues  the  river  Ganges.  His  brow  is 
adorned  with  a  crefcent,  and  he  vvorfiiips  Mabadeo  with 
clofed  eyes. 

5-  Kanbra,  or  Kurnoice.  Simmer  evening.  A  handfome 
fair  man,  with  a  fword  in  his  right  hand,  the  left  extra-Sts 
the  tooth  of  an  elephant;  a  bard  ilands  before  him  repeat- 
ing  his  praifes:  on  his  forehead  is  a  line  of  camphor, 

V.  Fifth  Raug,  named  Sfeeraug,  is  refirifted  to  win¬ 
ter  s, afternoon  :  he  proceeds  from  the  womb  of  the  earth, 
and  is  ?,  florid  graceful  man  clothed  in  white,  or  red,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  necklace  of  ametbyfts  and  falfe  diamonds.  He 
holds  the  lotos  flower  in  his  hand,  and  fits  on  a  fplendid 
throne,  before  which  muficians  are  fingi ig  to  amufe  him. 

The  r-'augnees  belonging  to  him,  are, 

1.  Maljmee.  Winter  feafon:  forenoon.  A  rofy  dame, 
with  graceful  figure,  clad  in  yellow,  with  a  groupe  of  dam* 
fels,  under  the  fhade  of  a  mango  grove. 

2.  Marwa.  Winter;  towards  evening.  A  damfel  in 
gorgeous  apparel,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  round  her  neck, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  her  lover. 

3.  Dbunafree.  Winter ;  forenoon.  A  love-lorn  female,  in 
red  garments,  weeping  alone  under  a  Mouljuree  tree. 

4.  Bufunt.  Forenoon  ;  winter.  A  handfome  man,  drefled 
in  fcarlet;  crowned  with  peacocks’  feathers;  holding  mango 
bloffoms  in  his  hand  ;  inioxi  ated  with  pafiion ;  a  gailand 
of  flowers  hangs  ft  am  his  neck,  and  he  fports  in  a  garden 
witli  finging  and  dancing  girls ;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a 
"pan  of  betel ,  whilft  he  plays  on  a  pipe  or  lyre,  furrounded 
with  his  nymphs. 

5.  Ufanxmree.  Winter;  forenoon.  A  dark-coloured,  de¬ 
licate  damfel,  in  white  garments,  her  legs  and  arms  en¬ 
twined  by  feveral  large  f  lakes.  She  is  feated  in  water,  on  a 
plain  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  :  according  to  fome,  file  is 
quire  naked,  or  only  wears  an  apt  on  of  leaves. 

VI.  Sixth  Raug,  called  Megh,  is  adapted  to  the  wet  or 
rainy  feafon,  ana  the  1  a  ft  watch  of  night.  He  is  faid  by  fome 
to  proceed  from  the  head  of  Brahma ,  and  by  others  from  the 
fky;  he  is  of  a  dark  complexion,  but  comely.  His  hand  is 
armed  with  a  fword,  and  his  hair  gathered  into  a  knot,  and 
tucked  up  behind. 

The  raugnees  belonging  to  Megh ,  are, 

1.  Tajik.  Midnight:  rainy  feafon.  A  damfel  diftradled 
by  the  abfence  of  her  lover;  fpreading  a  bed  of  lotos 
leaves. 


*  fubied  lbis  rauS>  we  fhall  extract  a  curious  paffage  from  Sir  Wpjjjam  Oufeley’s  ElFay  on  Indian  Mufic  (Orien¬ 

tal  Collections,  vol.  I.  p.  7  3-)  “  rIhere  is  a  tradition,  that  whoever  fhall  attempt  to  fing  the  raug  Depuk,  is  to  be  deftroyed 
by  tire.  The  emperor  Akber  ordered  Naik  Gopaul,  a  celebrated  mufician,  to  ling  that  raug.  He  endeavoured  to  excufe  him- 
lelt,  but  in  vain  ;  the  emperor  infilled  on  obedience ;  he  therefore  requefted  permillion  to  go  home,  and  bid  farevve!  to  his 
family  and  friends.  It  was  winter  when  he  returned,  after  an  abfence  of  fix  months.  Before  he  began  to  fing,  he  placed 
himfelf  in  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  till  they  reached  his  neck.  As  foon  as  he  had  performed  a  ftrain  or  two,  the  river  gra¬ 
dually  became  hot ;  at  length  began  to  boil,  and  the  agonies  of  the  unhappy  mufician  were  nearly  infupportable.  Sulpending 
fora  moment  the  melody  thus  cruelly  extorted,  he  fued  for  mercy  from  the  monarch,  but  fued  in  vain.  Akber  wifhed  to 
prove  more  firongiy  the  powers  of  this  raug.  Naik  Gapaul  renewed  the  fatal  fong.  Flames  burft  with  violence  from  his 
Vody,  which,  though  immerfed  in  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  was  confumed  to  afhes !  ! !” 
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2.  Muleir.  Same  feafon :  midnight.  A  lovely  maid,  pin¬ 
ing  in  the  abfence  of  her  beloved.  Adorned  with  jeffamine 
flowers,  and  plaving  a  mournful  air  on  the  lute. 

3.  G’cww,  Morning:  rainy  feafon.  A  beautiful  damfel, 
(Vender  waifted,  and  lkilled  in  fong ;  the  tipper  part  of  her 
drapery  is  orange  coloured  j  the  lower,  fcarkt;  ftudded 
with  jewels,  & c. 

4.  Bbopalee.  Evening  :  rainy  feafon.  A  charming  rofy  fe¬ 
male,  in  white  garments;  her  body  ftreaked  with  faftron  ; 
lhe  has  a  garland  of  flowers  round  her  neck,  and-i;  wholly 
covered  with  rich  ornaments  ;  die  leans  upon  her  lover,  ar.d 
her  hands  are  tinged  with  binna. 

5.  Dejkar.  Laft  watch  of  the  night :  rainy  feafon.  A 
beautiful  fair  woman,  with  a  fine  mole  on  her  face,  which 
is  oval ;  her  breads  rival  the  pomegranate,  and  her  (kin 
the  lily  ;  (he  wears  a  firing  of  pearls  round  her  neck,  and  is 
adorned  with  jewels.  She  fports  and  amoroully  dallies  with 
Iter  lover. 

Mujical  Games.  The  following  is  a  fpecification  of 
the  patent  granted  to  Ann  Young,  of  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  an  apparatus  confiding  of  an  oblong  fquare  box, 
which,  when  opened,  prefents  two  faces  or  tables;  and  of 
various  dice,  pins,  counters,  &c.  contained  within  the 
fame,  by  means  of  which  fix  different  games  may  be  play¬ 
ed,  which,  befides  being  amufing  and  interefting,  and  fuch 
as  children  of  eight  years  old  may  be  taught  to  play,  are  at 
the  fame  time  an  improving  exercife  upon,  and  ferve  to  ren¬ 
der  familiar,  and  to  imprefs  upon  the  memory,  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  mufic,  particularly  all  the  keys  or  mo¬ 
dulations,  major  and  minor,  both  with  the  common  and  un¬ 
common  fignatures,  mufical  intervals,  chords,  difcords,  with 
their  revolutions,  and  the  mod  ufeful  rules  of  thorough 
bafs.  It  is  dated  March  16,  1801. 

The  box  is  compofed  of  two  equal  pieces  or  frames  of 
cabinet-work,  united  by  hinges  like  backgammon  tables. 
When  it  is  opened,  or  fpread  out,  the  two  pieces  exhibit 
different  faces.  The  one  prefents  at  each  end  two  mufical 
(laves  or  fyftems  of  five  lines.  In  each  Hue  and  fpace  of 
thefe  dives,  a  pumber  of  fmall  holes  are  drilled,  in  which 
are  accationally,  ftuck  the  pieces  of  turned  ivory  and  wood, 
which  are  deligned  to  reprefent  the  (harps  and  flats,  that  fe- 
verally  belong  to  the  different  keys  or  modulations  of  mufic. 
Under  each  of  thefe  ftaves  there  is  a  drawer,  in  orie  of  which 
are  contained  the  dice,  pins,  &c.  which  are  ufed  in  playing 
with  (harps;  and,  in  the  other,  the  correfponding  dice, 
pirn,  See.  ufed  in  playing  with  flats.  Thefe  drawers  are 
pulled  out  from  the  ends  of  the  frame,  and,  when  in  their 
places,  are  kept  firm  by  brafs  pins  running  through  the 
edge.  In  the  middle  fpace  betwixt  them  are  contained  two 
dice  boxes;  when  thefe  are  taken  out  and  the  game  is  to  be 
played,  this  vacant  fpace  is  covered  by  a  moveable  lid, 
which  at  other  times  refts  upon  one  of  the  ends.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  table  is  by  that  means  rendered  complete  and 
uniform.  Upon  the  outer  part  of  the  border  round  it  are 
written  the  fundamental  letters  of  all  the  twelve  major  keys, 
according  to  the  order  of  fucceflion  by  flats ;  and,  imme¬ 
diately  below  or  within  each  of  thefe,  the  fundamentals  of 
their  relative  minor  keys.  At  each  letter  there  is  a  (mall  hole 
for  receiving  a  pin.  The  other  face  or  table  is  of  one  piece. 
At  each  end  is  a  delineation  of  the  clavier  or  fingtr  touches 
of  a  piano-forte,  in  every  one  of  which  there  is  a  fmall  hole. 
Above  thefe  are  two  mufical  ftaves,  on  which  are  written  in 
crotchets  the  whole  fcale  of  natural  notes.  In  the  round 
head  of  each  crotchet,  there  is  a  fmall  hole,  for  receiving 
pins  or  moveable  notes  ;  and  alfo  immediately  below  each 
of  them,  there  is  another  fmall  hole  for  receiving  the  pins, 
on  the  heads  of  which  are  the  characters  of  (harp,  double 
Vol.  X. 


(harp,  double  flat,  and  natural.  Around  this  table  there  is  » 
border  fimilar  to  that  which  furrounds  the  other  table,  on 
which  are  marked  the  fundamental  letters  of  the  twelve  ma¬ 
jor  keys,  according  to  the  order  of  fucceflion  by  (harps, 
with  their  relative  minors  below'  or  within  each.  In  the 
drawer  which  contains. the  apparatus  for  (harps,  there  is  at 
one  end  in  front  a  fquare  compartment,  in  which  is  an  un¬ 
covered  box  or  moveable  frame,  divided  by  a  partition  in 
the  middle  into  two  cells,  in  one  of  which  are  contained  four¬ 
teen  pieces  of  turned  ivory,  and  in  the  other,  ten  fuch  pieces 
of  a  d.fterent  (hape ;  the  former  intended  to  reprefent  (ingle 
(harps,  and  the  latter  to  reprefent  double  (harps,  and  defigned 
to  be  ftuck  into  the  holes  in  the  lines  and  fpaces  of  the  ftavts 
upon  the  table  firft  deferibed,  for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting 
the  fignatures  of  all  the  keys  of  mufic  with  (harps.  Behind  this 
compartment  are  two  fmall  fquare  cells,  in  each  of  which  is 
a  cylindrical  box,  the  one  containing  twelve  larger,  and  the 
other  twelve  fmaller  ivory  counters.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  front  of  the  drawer  is  a  range,  divided  into  four  fmall 
fqua-e  compartments,  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  each  of  which 
are  four  dice,  and  a  fmaller  one  at  the  end  marked  5,  in 
which  lie  two  ivory  pins.  The  firft  pair  of  dice  in  the  com¬ 
partment  1,  have  upon  their  faces,  the  one,  the  capital  let¬ 
ters  G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  F*  being  the  fundamentals  of  fix  major 
keys  with  fignatures  in  (harps ;  the  other,  the  fmall  letters 
e,  b,  f*.  c*,  g*,  d*,  being  the  fundamentals  of  fix  relative: 
minor  keys  with  fignatures  in  (harps.  The  fecond  pair  in  the 
compartment  1  have  upon  their  faces,  the  one,  the  capitals 
C*,  G*,  D*,  A*,  E*,  B*,  being  the  fundamentals  of  the 
fix  remaining  major  keys,  with  uncommon  fignatures,  or 
according  to  the  order  by  (harps  continued  from  fix  to 
twelve;  the  other  the  fmall  letters  a*,  e**,  b*=,  fX,  cX, 
gX,  the  fundamentals  of  the  fix  remaining  minor  keys  with 
uncommon  fignatures.  The  four  dice  in  the  compartment 
2,  have  each  upon  their  faces  relpecflively  in  order  the  very 
fame  fundamentals  of  the  keys  major  and  minor  with  the 
former,  reprefented  in  mufical  notes  bafs  ftaves,  with  the 
fignatures  proper  to  each.  In  the  compartment  3,  there  is 
1  ft,  a  die  having  upon  its  faces  C,  the  fame  note  on  a  mu¬ 
fical  Have,  A,  the  fame  note  on  a  mufical  ftave,  and  two 
bafs  ftaves  without  fignatures  ;  2dly,  a  die  having  on  its 
faces  bafs  ftaves,  with  fignatures  of  1,  *,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
(harps,  but  udthout  any  notes  ;  3dly,  a  die  having  upon 
three  of  its  faces  the  letter  T,  and  upon  the  other  three  the 
letter  S  ;  4thlv,  a  die  having  upon  its  faces  the  characters  of 
treble,  bai's,  and  tenor  cliffs.  In  the  4th ,  compartment  are 
dice  with  various  numeral  figure.-.  The  fpace  behind  this 
range  is  divided  into  two  compartments.  In  one  of  thefe. 
upon  a  raifed  furface,  are  ftuck  fourteen  ivory  pins,  with 
fmall  flat  heads,  on  feven  of  which  are  marked  the  mufical 
character  *,  or  (harp,  on  five  the  character  X,  or  double 
(harp,  and  on  two,  the  character  or  natural.  Upon  the 
funk  furface  befide  thefe  are  ftuck  three  ivory  plates,  bear¬ 
ing  the  marks  of  the  treble,  tenor,  and  bafs  cliffs.  I11  the 
other  compartments  are  ftuck  eight  black,  and  nvo  white 
pins,  with  fmall  round  heads,  which  are  ufed  as  mufical 
notes.  The  other  drawer,  which  contains  the  apparatus  for 
flats,  is,  in  its  divifions  and  compartments,  exactly  fimilar 
to  the  one  now  deferibed.  The  fourteen  and  the  ten  pieces 
of  turned  work  contained  in  the  divided  box,  or  moveable 
compartment,  which  reprefent  Angle  and  double  flats,  are 
exactly  of  the  fame  form  with  thot’e  for  (harps,  but  for  the 
fake  of  diftinction  arc  made  of  dark  coloured  wood.  The 
counters  are  of  ivory  ftained  red.  The  firft  pair  of  dice  in 
the  compartment  1,  have,  the  one,  the  capitals  F,  Bb,  Eb, 
A^,  D'J,  Gb,  the  fundamentals  of  fix  major  keys,  actord. 
ing  to  the  order  by  flats ;  and  the  other,  the  fmall  letters  d, 
jo  Y 
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g,  c,  f,  b^,  eb,  the  fundamentals  of  the  refpeclive  minor 
kevs.  The  fecond  pair  have,  the  one,  C*h  F^,  B^  Ebb, 
Abb,  I)bb,  the  fundamentals  of  the  other  fix  keys  with  un- 
common  fignatures,  or  according  to  the  order  by  flats  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  twelve;  the  other,  ,ab,  db,  gb,  cb,  bl,b,  their 
refpe&ive  minors.  The  four  dice  in  the  compartment  z, 
have  the  very  fame  fundamentals,  reprefented  in  mufical 
notes  upon  bafs  flaves,  with  the  proper  fignatures  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  and  fix  flats,  but  without  notes ;  adly,  a  die 
having  upon  its  faces  one  line,  one  line  and  a  half,  two  lines, 
two  lines  and  a  half,  three  and  four  lines:  thirdly  and  fourth¬ 
ly,  a  pair,  having  upon  their  faces  various  thorough  bats 
cyphers,  and  chords  upon  mufical  flaves.  In  the  compart¬ 
ment  4,  there  is,  firft,  a  die  having  upon  one  of  its  faces  the 
character  upon  two,  the  charafter  *,  and  upon  the  other 
three,  numeral  figures :  fecondly,  a  die  having  upon  one  of 
its  faces  the  character  upon  two,  the  character  b,  and 
upon  the  remaining  three,  numeral  figures.  Laftlv,  a  pair 
bearing  upon  their  faces  the  fundamental  letters  of  ail  the 
kevs  major  and  minor  of  the  firfl  circular  fyflem. 

Several  games  are  inferted  by  way  of  illuftration  ;  but  as 
they  extend  to  too  great  a  length,  we  mull  refer  for  further 
particulars  to  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  & c.  vol.  XVI. 

MUSICAL-Instruments.  Thefe  have  been  fpoken  of 
under  their  proper  names.  It  is  necefl'ary  however  to  notice 
the  patent  lately  granted  to  Mr.  Becker  of  Princes-ftreet, 
Soho,  for  improvements  in  the  conftruCtion  of  harps  and 
piano-fortes. 

Mr  Becker  fays  his  invention  confifts  in  the  following  im¬ 
provements  in  the  harp  and  piano-forte.  Of  the  harp,  he 
obferves  as  follows  : — C£  I  produce,”  fays  he,  “  {harps,  flats, 
quarter  notes,  or  any  intermediate  variation  deviating  from 
the  natural  notes,  by  caufing  (what  are  commonly  called)  the 
wreft  pins  (I  mean  the  pins  by  which  the  firings  are  extended 
and  tuned)  to  move  partly  round  their  centres,  and  thereby 
increafe  or  decreafe  the  tenfion  of  the  firings,  more  or  lefs, 
as  may  be  required,  to  anfwer  the  delired  change  of  the  notes. 
To  this  purpoie  the  Paid  wreft  pins  are  connected  with  the  pe¬ 
dals  by  an  apparatus  hereby  deferibed,  and  more  clearly  ex- 
preffed  by  the  annexed  drawing  (fee  PI.  39);  fig.  1,  a,  a, 
reprefents  the  wreft  pin  paffing  through  a  locket  b,  with  a 
lever  c  c,  on  which  Aides  a  quadrant  d ;  on  this  quadrant  are 
fixed  the  link  c  e,  kept  flationary  by  a  regulating  ferew  f. 
Thefe  links  communicate  with  the  pedals  by  the  interpofition 
of  a  crank  g,  fig.  2,  where  are  leen  all  the  quadrants*/,  with 
levers  and  wreft  pins  belonging  to  their  refpediive  firings  of 
the  fame  denomination.  On  the  Paid  cranky  is  alfo  a  regu¬ 
lating  ferew  f,  to  adjuft:  the  whole  to  the  motion  of  the  pe¬ 
dals.  Now  if  any  one  of  the  pedals  is  preifed  down,  all  its 
appertaining  quadrants  with  the  wreft  pins  muft  follow,  and 
confequently  the  tenfion  of  the  appending  firings  will  be  in- 
creafed  accordingly ;  and  as  foon  as  the  pedal  is  left  at  li¬ 
berty,  the  firings  will,  by  their  re-aCtion,  relume  their  former 
degree  of  tenfion,  and  the  pedal  its  former  ftation ;  hence  it 
follows,  that  a  variety  of  changes  may  be  effected  on  each 
firing  throughout  the  inftrument  by  the  motion  of  the  pedals. 
It  is  obvious  that  to  this  end  the  quadrants  and  the  parts  of 
the  wreft  pins,  round  which  the  firings  coil,  muft,  in  regard 
to  their  circumferences,  be  fo  proportioned  that  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  pedals  each  firing  fhr.ll  have  its  tenfion  altered  uni¬ 
formly  with  the  reft  of  the  firings  belonging  to  the  fame  pe¬ 
dals,  fo  as  to  keep  in  tune  together.  If  in  cafe  new  firings 
are  put  on,  perhaps  differing  in  fi-ze  or  quality,  any  irregu¬ 
larity  fhould  take  place,  this  muft  be  corrected  by  the  regu¬ 
lating  ferew  f;  for  if  by  this  ferew  the  quadrant  is  moved  to¬ 
wards  or  from  the  centre  of  the  wreft  pin,  its  motion  will  be 


accordingly  more  or  lefs.  To  flop  the  pedals  at  four  different- 
llations,  anfwering  to  the  natural  note,  to  one  quarter,  to  one 
half,  and  to  three  quarter  notes,  I  apply  a  kind  of  rack,  as 
feen  in  fig.  5  ;  ay  b,  e,  are  the  fteps,  which  being  fo  difpofed, 
preferve  the  pedal  in  each  fitua'tion  in  a  perpendicular  line, 
and  thereby  prevent  them  coming  too  dole  to  one  another. 
To  eafe  the  motion  of  the  pedals,  having  each  of  them  fix  or 
feven  firings  to  ad  upon,  I  apply  a  fpring  to  each  pedal,  to 
counteract  the  tenfion  of  the  firing's,  and  thereby  render  the 
motion  of  the  pedals  as  eafy  as  1  pleafe.  As  in  tuning  the 
harp  it  is  generally  attended  with  difficulty  to  find  out  the 
wreft  pin  belonging  to  its  refpeCtive  firing  in  the  bafs,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  fhort  perfons,  I  reverie  the  wreft  pin,  and  form 
the  fquare  for  the  key,  by  which  the  inftrument  is  tuned  at 
the  fame  end  where  the  firing  is  applied,  as  fig.  3.  To  facili¬ 
tate  the  tuning  of  this  inftrument,  1  have  lull  another  con¬ 
trivance,  viz.  inftead  of  turning  round  the  wreft  pin  in  its 
focket,  in  which  it  muft  move  tight,  to  be  capable  of  fuftain- 
ing  the  ltrefs  of  the  firing,  I  fix  it  into  the  focket ;  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  firing  I  apply  a  feparate  piece  k,  fig.  4,  with  a  notch¬ 
ed  rim,  to  be  turned  by  an  endlefs  ferew  ff.  which  is  flip- 
ported  by  a  collar  firmly  fixed  to  the  pin.  When  the  former 
method  is  made  ufe.of,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  apply  a  fet  of 
fprings,  as  {hewn  at  fig.  2,  to  fupport  the  levers  c,  belonging 
to  the  fmaller  firings,  in  the  aCt  of  tuning,  in  their  proper 
pofition  ;  for  as  the  wreft  pin  in  drawing  up  the  firing  moves 
in  the  lame  direction  as  it  is  propelled  by  the  pedals,  the  lever 
will  be  carried  along  with  it  if  nothing  is  put  in  oppofition  to 
overcome  the  friCtion  which  lubfifis  between  the  wreft  pin  and 
focket.  This  friCtion  may  be  adjulted  by  the  focket  b,  fig.  1* 
being  flit  at  b,  and  an  adjufting  lcrew  t  introduced  :  befides 
this,  a  lining  of  leather  or  any  other  elaftic  fubftance  within 
the  focket  may  be  of  fome  l'ervice.  Inftead  of  the  fpring  s,. 
fig.  2,  feveral  other  mechanical  contrivances  may  be  made  to 
anfwer  the  fame  end. 

“  In  piano-fortes,  or  other  ftringed  infiruments,  played 
with  keys,  I  ule  one  or  more  wheels,  to  caufe  -the  firings  to 
vibrate.  Thefe  wheels  are  placed  under  or  above  the  firings* 
and  put  in  motion  with  a  pedal  or  pedals,  or  any  other  me¬ 
chanical  power,  and  the  firings  are  by  the  touch  of  keys  in¬ 
clined  to  the  wheels.  In  the  manner  of  extending  and  inclin¬ 
ing  the  firings  confifts  the  principle  of  my  invention.  In  the 
diagram,  fig.  6,  a  reprefents  the  firing  fattened  by  a  loop  and. 
pin  at  b  and  extended  by  a  moveable  lever  or  brace,  with 
two  points  or  knife-edges  retting  againft  two  props  at  err 
here  it  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  if  the  firing  palles  through 
the  direction  of  the  points  of  motion,  cc,  of  the  lever,  the 
firing  has  no  inclination  to  either  fide,  but  may,  without  ma¬ 
terially  altering  its  tenfion,  be  moved  up  or  down  a  little  way 
by  d,  and  very  little  power  will  keep  it  in  due  bounds.  The 
gravity  of  the  lever,  connected  with  a  key,  will  be  fufficient 
to  keep  in  balance  with  the  firing  when  its  direction  is  a 
little  above  thofe  points  of  motion  ;  hence  it  is  eaty  to  con- 
ftruCt  an  inrtrument  on  this  principle  fo  as  to  make  the  keys 
wit>h  the  firings  move  a  little  way  up  and  down  very  freely*. 
Secondly,  if  the  laid  lever  on  its  extremity  inftead  of  two 
points  or  knife-edges  forms  part  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which 
is  the  length  of  the  lever,  and  reits  againfi  two  circular  fur- 
faces,  deferibed by  the  part  of  the  firing  c  to  b,  fig.  7  :  here 
it  is  evident,  that  by  moving  the  lever  at  d  up  to  m,  or  down 
to  s,  the  tenfion  of  the  firing  will  not  in  the  lealt  be  altered* 
and  yet  yield  to  the  flighted  touch.  The  application  of  this 
principle  is  not  confined  to  thefe  two  inftances,  but  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  variety  of  forms  and  applications,  if  therefore  the 
firing  be  any-wile  extended  on  any  thing  moveable,  having  its 
prop  or  fulcrum  any-where  within,  the  extent  of  the  firing,  os 
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its  two  ends  higher  or  lower,  for  the  purport'  of  inclining  or 
moving  the  tiring  to  the  wheels,  or  altering  the  tenfion  of  the 
firings  toraife  or  lower  the  tone  thereof,  it  will  comprife  the 
principle  of  my  invention.  W here  hammers  and  dampers  are 
ufed,  1  mean  to  ronnefct  both,  fo  as  to  conftitute  one  piece,  by 
Jetting  one  or  two  flips,  of  any  convenient  material,  pais 
through  between  the  firings,  which  are  to  be  fattened  to  the 
hammer  below  the  firings,  and  likewise  to  the  dampers  above 
them  j  by  that  means  the  mechanifm  will  be  Amplified,  and 
their  gravity  is  thereby  united,  and  ferves  each  alternately. 
The  hammer  may  move  on  a  hinge  in  any  of  the  ulual  ways, 
©r  otherwife,  and  the  damper  form  part  ot  the  laid  hammer.” 

MUSK  ( Rncyd ).  There  has  been  lately  chlcovered  an 
Artificial  Music  ;  a  chemical  preparation,  thus  denominated 
on  account  of  its  poflelling  all  the  elf  ntial  properties  of 
the  genuine  mufk.  It  was  lirft  invented  by  Maggraff,  and 
has  been  lately  recommended  to  public  notice  by  Profelior 
Hufeland:  it  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner: — one  drachm 
of  rectified  oil  of  amber  is  firft  poured  into  a  wine  glals,  on 
which  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  concentrated  nitric  acid,  or 
fmoking  aquafortis,  fhould  be  gradually  and  cautioully  drop¬ 
ped.  The  mixture,  on  agitating  it,  grows  hot,  and  emits  of- 
fenfive  vapours,  againlt  which  the  nolirils  muff  he  guarded  : 
when  it  has  flood  twenty-four  hours,  the  compound  produces 
a  yellow  refinous  matter,  concreting  at  the  top,  and  which 
refembles  muflc  in  its  fmell,  while  a  flrong  acid  liquor  remains 
at  the  bottom.  The  refin  is  now  to  be  lepeatedly  wafbed, 
both  in  cold  and  in  hot  water,  till  it  be  totally  diverted  ot  its 
four  tafte.  Thus  a  fubflance  is  obtained,  which  is  not  only 
cheaper  than  the  common  muflc,  hut  is  at  the  fame  time  free 
from  thofe  impurities  with  which  the  latter  is  too,  frequently 
adulterated. 

Dr.  Willich  fays  artificial  muflc  is  a  more  powerful  medi¬ 
cine  than  the  natural,  and  that  it  has  been  luccefsfully  pre- 
feribed  by  Hufeland,  in  the  epidemic  chin-cough,  as  well  as 
other  nervous  and  fpafmodic  afte&tions.  Nor  have  its  effects 
been  lefs  lalutary  in  cafes  of  diabetes,  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  ;  having  effected  a  cure  when  other  medicines  had  failed 
of  iuccefs. — As  this  fubflance  is  of  a  refinous  confidence,  it 
will  be  moll  conveniently  given  in  cmulfions  :  hence  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  it  fhould  be  triturated  in  a  mortar,  together 
with  a  few  blanched  almonds,  and  diluted  with  five  or  fix 
ounces  of  diftilled  water.  Of  this  mixture,  two  tea-fpoonfuls 
may  be  given  every  two  hours,  to  a  child  between  one  and 
two  years  old  ;  and  in  progreffive  dofes,  fo  that  a  youth  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  will  require  double,  and  an 
adult  about  three  times,  the  quantity  above  Hated.  Without 
the  aid  of  any  other  medicine,  it  generally  produces  a  fudo- 
rific  effe£t ;  diminiffies  and  alleviates  the  fits  of  coughing ; 
and  often  produces  eruptions  refembling  the  true  nettle-rath  : 
—  thus,  a  favourable  change  takes  place,  and  the  difeafe 
fpeedily  difappears. 

MUSSELBURG,  a  fea-port  in  Edinburghfhire,  on  the 
frith  of  F«rth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Efk.  Here  a  vi6tory 
was  obtained  by  the  Englifh  over  the  Scots,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  It  is  fix  miles  ealt  of  Edinburgh.  Long.  3.  5. 
W.  Lat.  56.  o.  N. 

MU  STAG  AM,  a  lea-port  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers, 


with  a  cartle,  1 40  miles  wc  rt  of  the  city  of  Algiers,  Long.  o. 
3.  W.  Lat.  36.  30.  N. 

MUSUJ5LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  fituate  on 
the  Guadalquiver,  feven  miles  N.K.  of  Jacn,  and  north  of 
Granada.  Long.  3.  18.  W.  Lat.  37.  41.  N. 

jNIL'SW  1  LL  {IILL,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  five  miles 
north  ot  London.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  famous  well  on 
the  hill,  which  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  St.John  of  Jeru- 
falem,  in  Clerkenwell  3  and  as  this  was  deemed  a  miraculous 
cure  for  all  tcrofulous  and  cutaneous  difordtrs,  they  here 
built  a  chapel,  with  an  image  of  our  lady  of  Mufwei,  to 
which  there  was  a  great  retort  of  patients.  This  well  It  ill  be¬ 
longs  to  the  parifhof  Clerkenwell. 

MUTSCHEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Lcipfic.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  found  a  fpecies  of  cryftal  ta 
which  is  given  the  name  of  Mutlchen  diamond.  It  is  20  miles 
eaft  pf  Lcipfic.  Long.  12.  30.  E.  Lat.  51.  14.  N. 

MUYDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  feated  on  the  Vecht,  on 
the  fouth  coatl  of  the  Zuider- Zee,  feven  miles  eaft  of  Amfter- 
dam.  Long.  5.  1.  E.  Lat.  52  22.  N. 

MYCONE,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  thirty  miles  in 
circumference.  The  harbour  is  very  open,  and  deep  enough 
for  the  largert  {hips,  where  they  may  ride  fecurc  from  the  * 
north  wind.  The  foil  is  dry,  and  the  mountains  are  of  a  great 
height.  Water  is  very  fcarce  in  lummer  ;  but  in  the  town  is 
a  large  well,  the  only  one  in  the  ifland.  Here  are  plenty  of 
partridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  turtledoves,  rabbits,  and 
wheatears  3  alfo  excellent  grapes  and  figs.  Almolt  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  Greeks,  who  have  fifty  churches  in  all  3  but 
many  are  chapels ;  and  fome  monafteries.  Long.  25.  31.  E. 
Lat.  37.  28.  N.  ’ 

MY  SORE,  a  kingdom  in  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  for¬ 
merly  fubjeil.  to  a  prince,  named  Tippoo  Sultan,  who  ftyled 
himfelf  regent  of  the  country.  His  dominions  comprehended, 
generally,  the  provinces  of  Myfore  Proper,  Bednore,  Coim- 
bettore,  Canara,  and  Dindlgul ;  befide  the  conquefts  of  his 
father  Hyder  Ally  (who  ulurped  the  throne)  to  the  northward, 
which  are  Meritz,  Soonda,  Chitteldroog,  Harponelly,  Sanore, 
Bancapour,  Roydroog,  Gooty,  Condanore,  Canoul,  and  Cud- 
dapa.  The  extent  of  this  territory  from  north  to  fouth,  is  550 
miles  ;  and  its  breadth,  in  the  wideft  place  (the  north  part  of 
the  peninfula)  330  miles,  but  proceeding  to  the  fouth,  it  di¬ 
miniffies,  till  it  ends  in  a  point.  Its  area  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  peace  of  1782,  Hyder  Ally 
was  to  relinquifh  all  but  his  ancient  pofieffions.  How  far  his 
fticcdfor  fulfilled  the  terms  of  that  treaty  cannot  be  afeertain- 
ed  ;  but  on  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1792,  Tippoo  Sultan 
agreed,  over  and  above  a  large  payment  in  money,  to  cede 
one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  Company, 
and  their  allies,  the  Mahrattas  and  the  nizahi  of  the  Decan. 

In  1799  a  new  war  taking  place  between  him  and  the  Eaft- 
India  Company,  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  troops, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  himfelf  killed  in  the  aflault.  Myfore, 
in  general,  is  dry,  rugged,  mountainous  and  barren.  It  lies 
between  10  and  16°  N.  lat.  The  capital  is  Seringapatam. 

Mysore,  a  town  and  fortified  port  of  the  peninfula  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  fame  name,  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Seringapatam,  the  prefent  capital. 
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"jVTABAL,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  celebrated 
for  its  potterie--.  Near  it  are  feveral  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  is  leated  near  the  fea,  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tunis. 
Long.  10.  xq.  E.  Lat.  53.  13.  N. 

NABURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaiia,  feated  on 
the  river  Nab,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Amberg.  Long.  12.  13.  E. 
Lat.  59.  23.  N. 

NAFFELS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Glaris.  In  1 3S8,  a  celebrated  victory  was  gained  near 
this  place,  bv  the  inhabitants  of  this  canton  over  the 
Auftrians.  Only  about  350  troops  of  Glaris,  affifted  by 
fewer  than  5®  Schweitzers,  withftood  15,000  Auftrians, 
and,  after  a  terrible  daughter,  compelled  them  to  retire ; 
in  memory  of  which  glorious  tranfadtion,  a  chapel  was 
built  on  the  fpot,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1779.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  Roman-catholics.  It  is  four  miles  N.  of  Glaris. 

NAGOLD,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  with  a  ttrong  caftle,  fituate  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  10  miles  W.  of  Tubingen.  Long.  8.  37.  E.  Lat. 
48.  30.  N. 

NAGORE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Agimere,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Agimere.  Long.  74.  10. 
E.  Lat.  27.  8.  N. 

NAGPOUR,  a  city  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  capi¬ 
tal  of  that  part  of  Berar  which  is  fubjedt  to  a  chief  of  the 
Eaftern  Mahrattas.  It  is  extenlive  and  populous,  but  mean¬ 
ly  built;  and,  excepting  a  fmal'l  citadel,  is  open  and  de- 
fencelefs.  It  is  560  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Calcutta.  Long. 
79.  46.  E-  Lat.  21.  8.  N. 

NAGYBANJA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  which  is  a  metal 
town,  and  one  of  the  royal  free  towns.  The  gold  and  Gi¬ 
ver  mine-works  are  of  great  produce,  and  the  money  coined 
here  is  diilinguifhed  by  the  mark  NB.  It  is  30  miles  N.E. 
of  Zatmar.  Long.  22.  54.  E.  Lat.  48.  10.  N. 

NAHE,  a  river  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  which 
flows  by  Birkenfeld,  Oberftein,  Kreuzenach,  and  Bingen, 
and  falls  into  the  Rhine. 

NAfERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  old  Caftile,  32  miles  W. 
of  Calahorra,  and  36  E.  of  Burgos.  Long.  2.  39.  W.  Lat. 
42.  10.  N. 

NAIL  ( Encycl .).  Among  the  different  purposes  for  which 
nails  are  employed,  is  that  of  firmly  fecuring  the  flioe  of  a 
horfe  to  his  hoof.  Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  work  on  fhoeing 
horfes,  recommends  a  nail  with  the  head  formed  like  a 
wedge,  to  fit  a  correfponding  hole,  ftruck  in  the  flioe  with  a 
punch.  Of  both  thefe  he  has  given  delineations  in  his 
publication.  A  perfon  of  the  name  of  Spencer  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  for  making  horfe-fhoe  nails  of  this  form  in 
an  expeditious  manner.  He  forms  them  wliilfl  the  iron  is 
of  a  red  heat,  by  means  of  a  roller  with  impieflions  cut  on 
it;  or  he  fays  the  metal  may  be  formed  by  catting,  which 
muft  be  varied  according  to  the  length  of  nails  intended  to 
be  made.  “  This  is,”  fays  the  inventor  in  his  fpecification, 
“  to  be  run  (in  forming  the  iron  for  the  nails)  againft  a 
plain  roll  ;  after  the  iron  has  palled  thefe  rolls,  it  will  be  left 
according  to  B  (PI.  38),  which  is  then  taken  and  fe  para  ted 
bv  fliears  or  anv  other  engine  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  at  C, 
which  is  the  thinnefi  part,  the  edges  of  which  are,  if  necef- 


fary,  thinned  by  hand  or  tilt-hammer;  the  piece,  No.  1,  i$ 
then  applied  to  the  bed  D,  and  punch  E,  which  are  fixed  in 
a  fcrew  prels,  or  any  other  power  fit  for  the  purpofe,  and 
when  the  ftroke  is  made,  prefles  the  iron  out  as  F,  which  is 
then  applied  to  the  bed  G,  and  fepurater  H,  in  a  power 
fimilar  to  that  ufed  for  the  bed  and  punch  D,  E,  and  which 
then  leaves  two  complete  horfe-flioe  nails  I.  The  punch 
E  may  be  formed  of  different  fliapes  fo  £3  to  fuit  any  fancy, 
a  id  it  may  alfo  be  formed  to  punch  out  only  one  nail  in- 
llead  oFtu'o  if  found  more  convenient.” 

NAIRNE,  a  borough  and  fea-port,  the  county-town  of 
Nairnefhire  ;  feated  at  the  entrance  of  the  frith  of  Murray, 
10  miles  N.  of  Invernefs,  and  104  N.  of  Edinburgh.  Long. 
3.  51.  W.  Lit.  37.  33.  N. 

NAKSIVAN,  a  city  of  Armenia,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  an  archbifliop’s  fee.  It  is  90  miles 
S.E.  of  Erivan,  and  250  E.ofErzerum.  Long.  45.  3®.  E. 
Lat.  38.  40.  N. 

NAMARI,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val-di-Demona, 
between  Medina,  Taormina,  and  Melazzo. 

NAMSLAW,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Breflaw,  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  fituate  among  morafles,  on  the 
river  Weyda,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Breflaw.  Long.  17.  3S.  E. 
Lat.  51. 33.  N. 

NANDER,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
province  of  Dowlatabad,  132  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hydrabad. 

NANGASACK1,  a  city  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo- 
Fifen,  with  a  well-frequented  harbour.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  great  trade  with  the  Chinefe  and  Dutch.  The 
latter  are  never  iuffered  to  come  into  the  city,  unlefs  whei* 
their  fltips  arrive,  and  then  they  deliver  up  their  guns, 
helms,  and  fails,  as  pledges  of  their  good  behaviour.  Long. 
128.  52.  E.  Lat.  32.  32.  N. 

NANGiS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Marne,  12  miles  W.  of  Brovins,  and  14  E.  of 
Melun. 

NANG  KANG-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-fi,  feated  on  the  lake  Po-vang,  and  containing 
four  cities  of  the  third  clafs  in  its  diftrift. 

NAN-NGAN-FOU,  a  populous  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-fi,  containing,  in  its  diftrift,  four  cities 
of  the  third  clafs.  It  is  200  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Canton. 

NANTUA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ain, 
fituate  at  the  extremity  of  a  great  lake  of  the  lame  name,  18 
miles  S.E.  of  Bourg. 

NANTUCKET,  an  ifland  in  the  ftate  of  Maflachufets, 
of  which  it  is  a  county.  It  lies  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  had  once  the  moft  confiderable  whale  fifheiy  on  the 
coaft  ;  but  it  was  aimoft  ruined  by  the  civil  war.  As  the 
ifland  is  low,  faudy,  and  barren,  the  inhabitants  depend  ai¬ 
moft  entirely  on  the  watery  element  for  lubfiftence.  It  has 
but  one  town,  called  Sherburne,  which  is  83  miles  S.  of 
Bolton.  Long.  70.  30.  W.  Lar.  41.0.  N. 

NAPAUL,  a  province  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  Bahar,  on  the  W.  by  Oude,  and  Rohilcund, 
on  the  N.W.  by  Sirinagnr,  and  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by 
the  ridge  of  mountains  called  Himmaleh,  by  which  it  is 
feparated  from  Thibet.  Catmandu  is  the  capital. 
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NAPOLI-DI-MALV ASIA,  -  a  Tea-port  of  the  Morea, 
capital  of  the  ifland  of  Malvatia,  feated  on  a  rock,  at  the 
enthnee  of  the  bay  of  Napoli-di-Romania.  It  is  defended 
by  a  good  citadel ;  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  a  long  wooden 
bridge,  which  joins  it  to  the  main  land.  It  gives  name  to 
that  excellent  wine,  called  Malmfey ;  and  was  the  ancient 
Epidaurus,  famed  for  the  temple  of  yEfculapius.  It  is  42 
-  miles  S.E.  of  Napoli-di-Romania.  Long.  23.  22.  E.  Lat. 
56.  57.  N, 

NAPOLI-DI-ROMANIA,  a  fea-port  of  the  Morea,  and 
an  archbilhop’s  fee,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the 
fame  name.  Ic  has  a  large  harbour,  with  a  narrow  mouth, 
through  which  one  tliip  only  can  enter  at  a  time.  It  is  in¬ 
habited  by  60,000  Greeks,  befide  people  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  and  very  (Irong  both  by  nature  and  art.  It  was 
taken  by  the  T urks  in  1715.  It  is  56  miles  S. W.  of  Athens. 
Long.  23.  4.  E.  Lat.  37.  36.  N. 

NARA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon,  with 
a  magnificent  caftle,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Meaco.  Long.  134. 
15.  E.  Lat.  3  5.  50.  N. 

NARAGANSE'r  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  the  United 
States,  which  contains  Rhode  Ifland,  and  feveral  other 
iflands. 

NARBARTH,  a  town  in  Pembrokefhire,  with  an  old 
caftle,  and  a  market  on  Wednefday.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill, 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Pembroke,  and  229  W.  by  N.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  4.  46.  W.  Lat.  51.  50.  N. 

NARBOROUGH,  an  illar.d  of  South  America,  on  the 
ceaft  of  Chili,  where  Sir  John  Nnrborough  refrelhed  his 
men,  when  fent  to  the  South  Sea,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Long.  74.  35.  W.  Lat.  45.  o.  N. 

NARENTA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
feated  on  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  46  miles  N.E.  of  Ragufa. 
Long.  18.  27.  E.  Lat.  43.  35.  N. 

NARNALLA,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  province  of  Be rar,  33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ellichpour,  and 
72  E.  of  Burhampour.  Long.  77.  34.  E.  Lat.  21.  25.  N. 

NARNI,  an  ancient  town  in  Italy,  in  Sabina,  with  a  bi- 
Ihop’s  fee.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  marble  bridge,  built  by 
Auguftus,  one  of  vvhofe  arches  was  150  feet  high,  and  200 
broad  ;  as  alfo  of  an  aqueduft  that  brought  water  from  a 
fpring  at  the  diftance  of  miles.  It  contains  a  great  many 
noble  families,  and  i-  feated  on  the  Nera,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Spolc  tto,  and  40  N.E.  of  Rome. 

NAROVA,  a  river  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  which  iffiues 
from  the  lake  Peipus,  and  watering  Nirva,  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  eight  miles  below  that  town.  It  is  noted 
for  two  catara£h,  pompoufly  deferibed  by  travellers,  but 
they  are  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  at  Lauffen. 

NARS1NGAPAT  AM,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  in  the  territory  of  Bifnagur.  It  was  the  refidence 
formerly  of  a  king,  and  is  fituate  400  miles  S.E.  of  Bombay. 
Long.  76.  10.  E.  Lat.  15.  30.  N. 

'  NARWAR,  otNakwha,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper, 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  feated  near  the  Sinde,  which  falls 
below  it  into  the  Jumna.  It  is  127  miles.  S.  of  Agra. 
Long.  79.  17.  E.  Lat.  25.  40.  N. 

NASEBY,  a  village  in  Noithafnptonfliire,  famous  for  the 
decifive  vidtory  gained  by  the  army  of  the  parliament  over 
that  of  Charles  I,  in  1645.  It  is  12  miles  N.  of  North¬ 
ampton. 

NASHVILLE,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Tenaflee,  capital 
of  the  di drift  of  M  ro,  f  ated  on  Cumberland  River,  160 
miles  E.  of  Knoxville.  L  ng.  87.  20.  W.  Lat.  36.  z.  N. 

NASSAU,  a  county  ot  Germany,  m  the  circle  ot  Upper 
Rhine;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Weftphal’3,  on  the  E.  by  the 
county  of  Solmes,  on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  Menu,  and 
Vol.  X. 


on  the  W.  by  the  eleftorate  of  Treves.  It  is  very  fertile* 
and  contains  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 

Nassau,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  name,  the  hoflfe  of  whofe  fovereign  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  branches.  It  is  feated  on  the  rwer  Lahn,  ia  miles 
S.E.  ofCoblentz.  Long.  7.  42.  E.  Lat.  50  18.  N. 

Nassau,  Hadamar  (£»cyc/.),  erroneoully  printed 
H  a  s  s  a  u  -Hadamer, 

NASSUCK,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guzerat,  .128  miles  W.  of  Aurungabad,  ana  95 
S.S.W.  of  Surat.  Long:  73.  49.  E.  Lat.  19.  50.  N. 

NASTADT,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Rhine,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Coblentz,  and  22  N.W.  of 
Mentz.  Long.  7.  36.  E.  Lat.  19.  50.  N. 

NATA,  a  fea-port  of  South  America,  in  the  government 
of  Panama,  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  bay  of  Pirata, 
70  miles  S.W.  of  Panama.  Long.  81.  15.  W.  Lat.  8. 
10.  N. 

NATAL,  2  country  on  the  E.  coaft  o-f  Africa,  lying 
N.E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  inhabited  by  the  Rothman 
Hottentots. 

NATCHITOCHES,  a  river  of  Louifiana,  which  falls 
into  the  Miffiflippi,  at  Point  Coupee. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE.  See  Institute. 

NATTAM,  a  town  and  fonrefs  of  the  peninfula  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  in  the  country  of  Madura,  18  miles  N.  of  Madura, 
and  45  S.S.W.  of  Trichinopoly.  Long.  78.  i3.  E.  Lat. 

10.  10.  N. 

NAVARINO,  a  ftrong  and  populous  town  of  the  Morea. 
with  an  excellent  large  harbour,  defended  by  two  forts.  It 
is  feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  fea,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Modon, 
and  1  7  N.W.  of  O01  on.  Long.  2 1.  40.  E.  Lat.  37.  2.  N. 

NAVARREINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  feated  on  the  Gave  d’Oleron,  26 
miles  S.E.  of  Bayonne.  Long.  o.  45.  W.  Lat.  43.  19.  N, 

NAVIDAD,  a  fea-port  of  New  Spain,  feated  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  330  miles  W.  of  Mexico.  Long.  106.  0.  W. 
Lat.  19.  o.  N. 

NAVIGATORS  ISLANDS,  a  clufter  of  iflands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  inhabitants  are  a  ftrong  and 
handfome  race  ;  fcarcely  a  man  to  be  feen  among  them  lefs 
than  fix  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned.  The  women 
are  delicately  beautiful ;  their  canoes,  houfes,  Ac.  well  con- 
Itrueted  ;  and  they  are  much  more  advanced  in  internal 
policy,  than  any  of  the  illands  in  this  ocean.  Long.  169* 
o.  VV.  Lat.  14.  19.  S. 

NAUEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  Middle 
Marche  of  Brandenburg,  14  miles  N.  of  Potfdam,  and  18 
W.  of  Berlin.  Long.  12.  52.  E.  Lat.  52.  37.  N. 

NAUENHOF,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipfic,  eight  miles  E.  of  Leipfic. 

NAUMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  deflorate  of 
Mentz,  fituate  on  the  Eder,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  CaffeJ,  and 
36  S  W.  of  Gottingen. 

NAXKOW,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  of  Laland, 
with  a  harbour  commodious  for  trade,  and  a  plentiful 
fiflicry  here.  It  is  60  miles  S.W.  of  Copenhagen.  Long, 

11.  31.  E.  Lat.  54.  52.  N. 

NAZARETH,  a  town  of  Pale  ft  hie,  famous  for  being  the 
refidence  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  the  eai  lv  part  of  his  fife.  Jt  is 
now  only  a  village,  where  tbd  monks  of*5\  Francis  have  a 
convent.  Long.  35.  20.  E.  Lat.  32.  30.  N.  *  ► 

Nazareth,  a  town  of  the  United  States, ‘  in  Pennfyl- 
vania.  It  is  a  flourifhing  fettlement  of  the  Moravians,  and 
is  fitm.te  10  miles  N.  <  f  Bethlehem,  and* 63  of  Philadelphia. 

NAZE,  or  Cape  Lindenas,  the  moft  fouthern  promoi}-' 
torv  ot  Norway.  Long.  7.  20.  E.  Lat.  57.  30.  N. 
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NEAGH,  Lough,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  fituate  In  the 
eounties  of  Armagh,  Down,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  and 
Tyrone,  It  is  the  largeft  in  Europe,  thofe  of  Ladoga  and 
Onega  in  Ruflia,  and  that  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  ex- 
cepred  :  being  20  miles  long,  and  15  broad.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  a  healing  vii  tue,  and  alto  for  petrifying  wood,  which 
is  net  only  found  in  the  water,  but  in  the  adjacent  foil,  at  a 
cenfi  'eiable  depth, 

NEA  FH,  a  corporate  town  in  Glamorgan fbi re,  with  a 
maiket  on  Saturday,  fituate  on  the  river  Neath,  over  which 
is  a  bridge,  where  fmall  vefiels  come  to  load  coaL  In  the 
ne  ghbot  rhood  are  iron  forges,  fmelting  works  for  copper, 
and  coal  nines;  and  on  the  other  tide  of  the  river  are  the 
ruins  ot  a  fine  monaftery,  It  is  governed  by  a  portreve, 
trno  is  fuorn  in  by  the  deputy  conflable  of  the  cable  of 
Neath,  and  fe;  led  near  the  Briftol  Channel,  32  miles  N.W, 
of  Land- iff,  and  200  W.  bv  N.  of  London,,  Long.  3.  it. 
W.  L  t.  51.  43.  N.  ° 

Neath,  a  ri  ver  in  Glamorganlhire,  which  runs  into  the 
Britb  i  Channel,  below  the  town  of  Neath. 

NEB,  a  1  i  ver  m  the  ifle  of  Man,  which  runs  into  the  Irifli 
Sea.  at  Peel  Caftle. 

NLBRA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  12 
milts  N.W .  of  Nuumburg.  Long.  1 1.  2.6.  E.  Lar.  51.13.  N. 

NECKAR,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  iu  the 
Black  Fort  ft,  erotics  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  and  the 
paiatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine,  at  Manbeim. 

NEC KARS-GEMUND,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  feared  on  the  Neckar,  42  miles  N. 
of  S  urgard.  Long.  9.  55.  E.  Lot.  49.  26.  N. 

NECKAR S-ULM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  fcated  on  the  Neckar.  It  belongs  to  thegrand- 
mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order.  Long.  q.  5.  E.  Lit.  40. 
52.  N.  V  J  y 

NEDROMA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiern,  fur- 
roundtd  with  magnificent  ruins.  It  is  50  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Oran.  Long.  o.  38.  W.  Lat.  35,  40.  N. 

NEDSJED,  an  extenfive  province  or  diftrift  of  Arabia  ; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  defert  of  Syria,  on  the  E.  by 
Nachfa,  on  the  S.  by  Hadramaut  and  Yemen,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Hedsjas.  The  foil  is  various,  in  many  parts  very 
fertile.  The  Bedouins  inhabit  a  great  part  of  this  province  ; 
the  remainder  is  mountainous,  and  contains  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  towns,  almoft  every  one  of  which  has  its  own 
fchiech. 

NEbHEEHEOW,  one  of  the  Sandwich  iflands,  five 
leagues  W.  of  Atooi.  The  E.  coaft  is  high,  and  rifes 
abruptly  from  the  fea  ;  the  red  of  it  confifts  of  low  ground, 
except  a  round  bluff  head  on  the  S.E.  point.  It  produces 
plenty  of  vams. 

NEERWINDEN,  a  village  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  a  little 
N.  by  W.  of  Nanden.  Hence  the  two  celebrated  battles 
ofNanden  are  fometimes  called  by  the  name  of  Neerwin- 
den. 

NEFTA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  250  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Tunis.  Lang.  9.  25.  E.  Lat.  33.  o.  N. 

NEGRAIS,,a  fea-port  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  240  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pegu.  Lang.  94.4.  E.  Lat. 
15  50. N. 

NEGRO,.  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  on  the  W. 
Coaft  ot  Angola,  being  the  moft  foutherly  country  to  which 
the  Euro^ans  ufually  refort  10  purchafe  flaves.  Long.  10, 
40.  E.  Lat.  15.  54.  N, 

NEGROES  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  be¬ 
tween  Panay  and  Zebu. 

NEGROPONT,  ^  ftrong  city,  capital  of  an  ifland  of 
the  fame  name,  and  a  GreeK  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  has  a 


good  harbour,  which  is  commonly  the  Ration  of  the  Turk* 
ifh  Grips.  The  walls  of  the  city,  in  which  the  T  rks  and 
Jew=  refide,  are  two  miles  and  a  half  ;n  ciiCumference  ;  but 
the  fuburbc,  where  the  Chriftians  live,  are  much  larg  r.  It 
was  taken  in  1469,  from  the  Venetians,  who  ,  ttempted  to 
retake  it  in  1 6 33,  without  eflfeift.  It  is  feated  on  a  ftr.-.'t 
of  the  fame  name,  ,30  rr  i ! e ^  N.E.  of  Athens,  a  d  260  S.W, 
of  Conftantinople.  L  mg.  24.  8.  N.  Lat.  38.  30.  N. 

NEFIAVAND,  an  ancient  town  of  Peifir,  in  Lac  Age- 
mi,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  near  it,  between  the  calirf 
Omar  and  Yex  Degerd,  king  of  Pe:  ft  ,  in  1638,  when  the 
1  itter  loft  his  life  and  kingdom.  It  is  170  miles  N.W.  of 
Ifpahan.  Long,  47.  10.  E.  Lat.  34.  20.  N, 

NEIDENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  eleftora^e  of 
Mee.tz,  fituate  on  the  Jaxt,  nine  miles  N.  of  H.i  bron,  and 
23  E.S.E.  of  Heidelberg. 

NEIDENBURG,  a  town  of  Prnflia,  with  a  caftle  on  a 
mountain,  75  miles  E.  of  Culm.  Long.  20.  20.  E.  Lat. 
53.  22.  S. 

NEIDENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Heffe,  fix  miles  E.  of  Naumburg,  and  nine  S.E.  of  Cafftl. 
Long.  8.  58.  E.  Lat.  51.  3.  N- 

NE1FFEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wur¬ 
temburg,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  StutgarJ.  Long.  9.  11.  E. 
Lot.  48.  30.  N. 

NE1LSTON,  a  village  in  Renfrew  (hire,  to  the  S.  of 
Paiflev.  It  is  noted  for  a  cotton  manufafture. 

NEITRA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  the  capi  al  of  a  d  ftriA, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  fituate  o  1  a  river  of  the  Line  name, 
34  miles  N.  of  Gran.  Long.  1  8.  3.  E.  Lat.  48.  20.  N. 

NELISURAM,  a  town  of  the  peniofula  oi  Hi,  d  oftan, 
on  the  W.  coaft,  33  miles  N.E.  of  Mangalore,  an!  40 
N.W.  of Tellicherr  .  Lung.  74.  5~.  E.  Lit.  12.  20.  N. 

NELLENBtIRG,  a  town  of  S  a.  it,  ca:  ira  1  ot  a  a  d- 
gravate  of  the  fame  name,  20  miles  N.  o  Gnftame,  and 
20  N.E.  of  SchafFhaufen.  Long.  9.  8.  E.  Lat.  47.  59.  N. 

NELLORE,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  the  peninfula  of  Hiu- 
dooftan,  in  the  Carnatic,  near  the  Pennar  rive-,  85  miles 
N.  of  Madras,  and  98  N.  of  Arcot.  Long.  79.  57.  E. 
Lat.  14.  26.  N. 

NELSON,  an  Englilh  fettlement  in  North  America,  on 
the  W.  fide  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nelfnri,  250  miles  S.E.  of  Churchill  Fort.  It  belongs  to  the 
Hudfon’s  Bay  Company.  Lorg.  92.  35.  W.  Lat.  57.  7.  N. 

NEMEA,  a  village  of  the  Morea,  famous  for  the  Ne- 
maean  games  anciently  celebrated  here. 

NEN,  the  principal  river  of  Northamptonfliire,  which 
rifes  in  the  W.  part  of  the  county,  and  is  made  navigable 
at  Northampton.  It  leaves  the  county  at  Peterborough, 
and  crofting  the  ifle  of  Ely,  forms  part  of  tl.e  W.  boundary 
of  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  Lincolnfhire  Wafli.  It  hke- 
wifecommunicates,  by  feveral  channels,  with  the  GreatOufe. 

NEOCASTRO,  a  fort  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Ro¬ 
mania,  where  the  Turks  always  keep  a  good  garrifon.  It  is 
feated  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrait  of  Conftantinople,  13 
miles  from  Conftantinople.  Long.  29.  4.  E.  Lat.  41. 
xo.  N. 

NEOTS,  St.  See  Needs. 

NEPEAN  ISLAND,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  oppoflte  Port  Hunter,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Norfolk 
Ifland.  Itconfifts  entirely  of  one  mafs  of  fand,  held  together 
by  the  furrounding  cliffs,  which  are  a  border  of  hard  rocks. 
The  furface  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  coarfe  grafs,  and 
upwards  of  200  fine  pines  were  growing  on  ir. 

NEPI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  Triglia,  20  oules 
N.  of  Rome.  Long.  11,  34,  E.  Lat.  43,  14.  N. 
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NERAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lot 
and  Garonne,  divided  by  the  river  B.tife  into  Great  and 
L  tfle  Nerac,  In  the  feudal  times,  this  was  the  refidence 
and  capital  of  the  lords  of  Albret.  Their  ftupendous  catlle 
is  now  in  ruins  ;  but,  before  the  abolition  of  royalty,  no 
true  Frenchman  -could  vifit  it  without  fentiments  of  vene¬ 
ration  ;  for  here  there  once  favourite  Henry  IV.  fpent  part 
of  his  youth.  Nerac  is  20  miles  S.W.  of  Agen,  and  380  S. 
by  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  1,3.  E.  Lat.  44.  2.  N. 

NERBUDDA,  a  river  of  India,  which  ifTues  from  a  lake 
on  the  fouthern  confines  of  the  province  of  Allahabad,  forms 
the  boundary  between  Hindooflan  Proper  and  the  Deccan, 
and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cambav,  below  Baroach. 

NERICIA,  a  province  of  Sweden  Proper;  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Weftmana,  on  the  E.  by  Sudermani.i,  on  the 
S.  by  Eaft  Gothland,  and  on  the  W.  by  Weft  Gothland. 
Orebo  is  the  caoittd,  and  the  only  confiderable  place  in  it. 

NERO,  an  ifland  in  the  Eatt  Indies,  the  fecond  of  the 
Banda  Ifland..,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  called  Fort 
NafTau.  Here  ate  large  ferpents,  but  not  venomous,  and  the 
mountains  are  covered  wi:h  trees,  in  which  are  b;rds  of  a 
very  .Angular  kin1.  Long.  129.  45.  E.  Lat.  4.  40.  N 

NERTCHINSK,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  government  of  I  kutzk.  Irs  capital,  of  the  fame  name, 
is  feateJ  on  the  Nertcha,  which  falls  into  the  Schilka.  Long. 

1 16.  44.  E  Lat.  51.  12.  N. 

NESLE,  a  town  ot  France,  in  the  department  of  Somme. 
It  is  fca*ed  on  the  Lingon,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Royes, 
and  66  N.  by  E.  of  Paris.  L  >ng.  2.  59.  E.  Lat.  49. 
51.  N. 

NESS,  Loch,  a  lake  in  I  ivernefsfhire,  22  miles  in 
lengih,  and,  for  the  molt  part,  one  in  breadth.  It  is  fliel- 
tered  on  the  N-W.  by  the  I  igh  mountains  of  Urquhart 
and  Mealfourvbney,  and  edged  \vi  h  coppices  of  birch  and 
oak. 

Ness,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  ou'let  of  Loch 
Nefs,  and  falls  into  the  fith  of  M  . » ray,  below  Invernefs. 

NESTVED^.a  town  of  Demi  ark,  in  the  ifland  of  Zea¬ 
land,  i.tua’e  on  the  river  Nefs,  38  irriies  S.W.  of  Copenha¬ 
gen.  Long.  tv.  51.  E.  Ld.  55.  15.  N. 

NETSCHKAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  Voigt- 
land.  fi  u  te  on  the  Golfch,  72  miles  S.W.  of  Zwickau. 

NETTLE  RASH,  in  medicine  a  troublefome  cutaneous 
eruption,  of  which  D  .  Cullen  forms  the  genus  Urticari  a. 
This  difeafe  has  its  EngMh  n.mie  from  the  refemblance  of  irs 
eruption  to  that  made  by  the  flinging  of  nettles.  Thefe 
little  elevations  upon  the  fkin  in  the  nettle-rafh  often  appear 
jnfta  taneoufly,  efpecially  if  the  fkin  be  rubbed  or  Scratched, 
and  feldi.m  ftay  many  hours  in  the  fame  place,  and  fome- 
times  not  na-  y  minutes.  No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt 
from  t  em  ;  and  where  many  of  them  rife  together,  and 
emit  nue  a  hour  cr  two,  the  parts  are  often  confiderablv 
fwcll-.d  ;  which  particularly  happens  in  the  face,  arms,  and 
hands.  Thefe  ertipti  >ns  will  continue  to  infefl  the  fkin, 
fometimes  in  one  place  and  fometimes  in  another,  for  one 
.or  two  hours  at  a  time,  two  or  three  times  every  day,  or 
perhaps  for  the  greattfl  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours. — 
In  fome  perfons  they  lall  only  a  few  days,  in  others  many 
months  ;  1  ay  fometimes  the  difeafe  has  latled  for  years 
with  very  fhort  intervals. 

But  trough  the  eruption  of  the  urticaria  refembles,  as 
elreadv  obfervtd,  that  produced  by  the  flinging  of  nettles, 
it  is  fometimes  accompanied  with  long  wheals,  as  if  the 
part  had  been  flruck  with-a  whip.  Whatever  be  the  fliape 
of  thefe  eminences,  they  always  appear  ford,  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  cavity  or  ne^d  containing  either  water  or  any  other 
Jiquot;  and  this  affords  an  eafy  ma;k  wheteby  this  difeafe 
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may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  itch.  For  it  often  happens 
that  the  infufferable  itching  with  which  t1  is  eruption  is 
attended,  provokes  the  patient  to  foa.ch  the  parts  fo  vio¬ 
lently,  that  a  final!  part  of  the  cuticle  on  the  top  of  ihefe 
little  tumors  is  rubbed  off;  a  little  fcab  fucceeds ;  and, 
wbj<n  the  fwelling  is  gone  down,  there  is  left  an  appearance 
hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  i<ch,  but  by  the  circum- 
fiance  juft  now  mentioned.  The  nettle-rafh  alio  further 
differs  from  the  itch,  in  not  being  infectious. 

Dr.  Heberden  is  inclined  to  aferibe  this  difeafe  to  fopne 
mechanical  caufe  outwardly  applied  to  the  ft.i  n  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  moft  people  fuffer  in  a  fiinilar  manner  from  the 
real  ftinging  of  nettles.  Cowhage,  a  fort  of  pbafeolus  or 
French  bean,  the  pod  of  which  is  covered  over  with  a  kind 
of  down  or  hair,  and  the  effcfl  of  which  upon  tbe  fkin  is 
much  the  fame  as  that  of  nettles ;  and  almoft  any  hairs  cut 
equally  fliort,  and  fprinkled  upon  the  fkin,  whenever  they 
happen  to  ftick  in  it,  will  make  the  part  itch  or  fmau  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  great  uneafinefs ;  it  is  alfo  a 
confiderable  time  before  the  fkin  can  be  cleared  of  the 
finer  ones,  when  once  they  areftrevved  upon  it. 

Reaumer,  in  the  fourth  memoir  of  Li  H  ftory  of  Infefls, 
deferibes  a  fpecies  of  caterpillar  to  which  belong  a  fort  of 
hairs  almoft  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  are  eaftly  de¬ 
tached,  and  frequently  float  in  the  air  round  their  neft, 
though  it  have  not  been  at  all  d  flurbed.  The  touch  of 
thefe  hairs  has  a  fimilar  effe£l  with  the  cowhage  ;  that  is, 
they  occafion  intolerable  itching?,  with  little  bumps  and 
rednefs,  arifing  fometimes  to  a  flight  inflammation.  Thefe 
he  found  would  continue  four  or  five  days,  if  the  animal  or 
the  neft  had  been  much  handled  ;  and  though  thev  had  not 
been  touched  at  all,  yet,  by  only  walking  near  their  nefts, 
the  fame  effedls  would  be  brought  on,  but  for. a  fhorter 
time.  Thefe  hairs  affect  the  fkin  in  this  manner  by  flick¬ 
ing  in  it,  as  he  could  perceive  with  a  glafs  of  a  great  mag¬ 
nifying  power;  for  with  one  of  a  fmall  power  they  are  not 
vifible.  The  uneafy  fenfations  cauied  by  thefe  fmall 
wounds,  not  only,  as  he  fays,  laft  feveral  days,  but  move 
fi  ora  one  part  of  tbe  body  to  another;  fo  that  they  will 
ceafe  upon  one  wrift,  and  immediately  begin  on  the  other  j. 
from  the  wrift  they  will  go  to  the  fingers  or  the  face,  or 
even  to  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  covered.  He  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  motion  ot  the  body,  when  much  of  this  fine 
down  lies  near  or  upon  the  fkin,  may  drive  it  from  cne  part 
or  another,  or  change  what  was  lying  there  inoffenfively  to  a 
fituarion  fit  to  make  it  penetrate  into  the  fkin.  Neither  cold 
water,  nor  oil,  nor  fpirit  of  wine,  with  vvh'ch  the  parts 
affected  were  bathed,  had  any  effect  in  removing  the  itch¬ 
ing.  He  thinks  the  moft  efficacious  remedy  which  he  tried 
for  this  complaint  was,  to  rub  the  parts  ftrongly  with 
parftey,  which  inftantly  leflened  the  fenfa.ions,  and  after 
two  or  three  hours,  entirely  freed  the  patient  from  them. 
It  is  al-fo  well  known  that  many  fpecies  of  caterpillars,  by 
only  walking  over  the  hands,  will  produce  fometbing  like 
this  effetfl  on  the  parts  which  they  touch,  and  undoubtedly 
from  the  fame  caufe. 

Dr.  Heberden  afks,  Is  it  impoffible  that  the  nettle-rafh 
fliould  arife  from  the  fame  caufes,  or  from  ethers  fimilar, 
which  we  mifs  by  looking  too  deeply  for  them  in  the  blood 
and  humours?  Such  (fays  he)  may  have  been  its  origin  in 
fome  inllances,  where  it  has  lafted  only  a  few  days;  but 
where  this  affeeflion  has  continued  for  lome  wars,  in  per«~ 
fons  who  change  their  linen  every  day,  and  who  bathe 
frequently  ail  the  time,  ic  can  hardly  be  aferibed  to  fuch  an 
external  caufe.  He  has  obferved  it  frequenc  y  to  aiife 
frorh  cantharides  ;  but  though  ir  has  continued,  many 
weeks  after  the  removal  of  the  blifttr,  yet  it  might  be  in* 
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ipetifcd  that  this  arofe  from  the  fine  fpiculae  of  the  can- 
tharides  flicking  ail  this  ume  about  the  (kin  ;  it  being  cuf- 
tamary  to  flrew  much  of  the  dry  powder  of  the  caniharides 
over  the  blifter-plafter,  whence  it  may  readily  be  carried  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  But  it  is  certain  tha:  ft  i.ilar  ef¬ 
fects  will  fometimes  follow  the  internal  ufe  of  w  Id  valerian 
root,  or  the  eating  of  fifh  not  fufficiently  dreffed  ;  mufcles, 
fnrimps,  and  even  honey,  and  the  kernels  of  fruits,  will 
aifo  fometimes  produce  fymptpms  of  a  fimilar  kind.  But 
whatever  be  its  caufe,  Dr.  Hcberden  never  faw  any  reafon 
to  fuppofe  that  the  nettie-rafh  had  in  any  way  vitiated  the 
humours  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  require  the  ufe  of  internal 
remedies  ;  and  if  the  kching  could  be  certainly  and  ex- 
peditioufly  allayed,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  cure.  He  concludes  this  hiftory  of  the  diforder  with 
a  cafe  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Monfey,  phyfician  of 
Chelfea  College,  and  in  which  the  difeafe  appeared  with  un¬ 
common  violence. 

W.  A.  aged  near  30,  of  a  thin  fpare  habit,  was  feized 
with  a  diforder  attended  with  fymptoms  of  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  kind.  Whenever  he  went  into  the  air,  if  the  fun 
fliined  bright,  he  was  feized  with  a  tickling  of  his  fit  (It  on 
thofe  parts  expofed  to  the  fun  :  this  tickling,  by  his  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  air,  increafed  to  a  violent  itching,  attendtd 
•with  great  heat  and  pain  :  the  (kin  would  then  be  almoft  as 
red  as  vermilion,  and  thicken  like  leather;  and  this  re¬ 
mained  till  he  went  out  of  the  open  air,  and  then  abated  in 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  happened  only 
when  the  fun  was  above  the  horizon  ;  at  other  times  he 
was  what  he  called  quite  'well. — But  it  was  not  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun  ;  for  the  fun  in  winter  affeCted  him  full  as 
much,  if  not  more,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  had  no  fuch 
effect.  Thus  he  was  confined  to  the  houfe  for  ten  years. 
He  tried  feveral  hofpitals,  and  had  advice  from  many  phy- 
ficians,  without  the  lead  abatement  of  his  complaints.  At 
lad  it  was  agreed  in  "a  confultation  of  phyfician?,  that  he 
fhouid  try  dipping  in  fait  water;  which  he  did  at  Yarmouth 
for  thirteen  weeks,  without  any  viflble  amendment.  One 
heyt  day,  having  [  ulled  off  his  clothes  and  gone  into  the  fea 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  heat  d’ffufed  itfelf  fo  violently 
all  over  his  bo  'v,  that,  by  the  tune  he  had  put  on  his  clothes 
his  eye- fight  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lie 
down  upon  the  ground  to  have  himfelf  from  falling-  The 
moment  he  l  y  down,  the  faintnefs  went  off:  upon  this  he 
got  up  again;  but  had  no  fooner  arifen,  than  he  found  him¬ 
felf  in  the  former  condition  :  he  therefore  laid  down  again, 
and  immediately  recovered.  He  continued  alternately  get¬ 
ting  up  and  Jy  ng  down,  tiil  the  difi  r*ier  began  to  be  ex- 
Iiaufied,  «  h  ch  was  in  about  half  an  hour  ;  and  he  was  fre- 
quen  ly  obliged  ro  have  recoude  to  the  fame  expedient. 

Having  at  laft  accidentally  met  with  Dr.  Monfey,  this 
Phi  dician  queftinned  him  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
Older ;  but  nothing  could  be  gueffed  at,  excepting  that  the 
patient  owned  he  had  one  winter  lived  entirely  upon  bul- 
lo  ks’  liver  and  porter,  from  inability  to  purchafe  better 
victuals.  A  comrade  lived  with  him  at  that  time,  on  the 
fame  prov'fions ;  and  he  alfo  was  affeCted  in  a  fimilar  mari¬ 
ne!,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  and  had  recovered.  This  pa¬ 
tient  was  nen  fil'd  put  upon  a  courle  of  Dover’s  fweating 
p  wder  without  any  effect;  and  aiterwards  tried  a  cour.fe  of 
iii  'ous  ones  w  th  the  fame  bad  fuccefs.  At  Lift  Dr.  Mon¬ 
fey  deter'-  'red  to  try  the  effeCt  of  mercury,  which  happily 
proved  effectual  in  removing  this  obfthiate  and  uncommon 
diilernper.  The  paten  began  with  taking  five  grains  of 
calomel  for  three  nights  running,  and  a  cathartic-next  morn¬ 
ing.  In  this  courfe  he  we  h  on  for  near  a  fortnight,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  found  himfelf  very  fenfibly  relieved.  This 


encouraged  him  to  go  on  rather  too  boldly,  by  which  means 
a  flight  faiiVation  enfued  ;  however,  that  event  off  (bon,  and 
in  about  fix  weeks  he  was  quite  well. — Some  time  after,  he 
was  threatened  with  a  return  of  his  diforder;  but  this  was 
effectually  relieved  by  a  dofe  of  calomel,  which  he  had  after¬ 
wards  occafion  to  repeat  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  with  the 
fame  fuccefs :  but  at  laft  the  diforder  feemed  to*be  radically 
cured,  by  his  having  no  further  fymptoms  of  a  relapfe. 

NEUBURG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  Brifgaw,  fubjeCt 
to  the  houfe  of  Aullria.  It  is  feated  near  the  Rhine,  iz 
miles  N.  of  Bade,  and  12  S.  of  Brifach.  Long.  7.  35.  E. 
Lat.  47.47.  N. 

Neubuhg,  a  town  of  Lower  Auflria,  with  a  famous 
monaftery,  feated  on  the  Danube,  five  miles  from  Vienna. 
Long.  16.  zo.  E.  Lat.  48.  13.  N. 

Neuburg,  a  town  of  Germany,  ia  the  duchy  of  Wurtem- 
.  burgh,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Entz,  25  miles  W.  of 
Stutgard.  Long.  8.  34.  E.  Lat.  48.  52.  N. 

Neuburg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria, 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  lame  name,  fubject  to  the  eleCtor 
palatine.  It  is  28  miles  N.E.  of  Augfburg,  and  40  S.W.  of 
Ralifbon.  Long.  11.  18.  E.  Lat.  48.  45.  N. 

NEVERS,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Nievre,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphiiheatie,  and  contains  feveral  fine  buildings; 
particularly  the  ancient  ducal  palace,  In  which  John  Ca- 
fimer,  king  of  Poland,  expired  in  1672.  The  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  is  ellima'ed  at  about  8000.  It  is  feated  on  the  Loire, 
over  which  is  a  handfome  bridge,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Mou- 
lins,  and  145  S.E,  of  Paris.-  Long.  3.  14.  E.  Lat.  46.  59.  N. 

NEUFCHaTEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  8eiue,  noted  for  excellent  cheefe.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Arques,  20  miles  S.E,  of  Dieppe,  and  75  N.W.  of 
Paris.  Long.  1.  30.  E.  Lat.  49.  46.  N. 

NEUHAU8,  a  ftrong  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Eechin,  with  a  caflie.  Long,  13.  13.  E.  Lat.  49.  8".  N. 

Neuhaus,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Bremen,  fituate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ofte.  It  w  as  once 
a  pace  of  great  trade,  and  had  a  commodious  harbour;  but 
a  land  bank  arifing  in  it,  at  the  Blue  of  the  Olte  into  the 
Eibe,  it  is  now  much  lefs  frequented.  It  is  19  miles  N.W. 
of  Stade.  Long.  8.  27.  E.  Lat.  33*  32.  N. 

NEUFIAUSEN,  a  firong  town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
feated  in  a  mar(hy  plain,  on  the  river  Neitra,  13  milesN.W. 
ofComora,  and  40  S.E.  of  Prefburgh.  Long.  18.  10.  E, 
Lat.  48.  1.  N. 

NEVIN,  orNEWiN,  a  town  in  Carnarvonfliire,  with  a 
market  on  Saturday.  It  is  feated  011  the  Irifh  Sea,  20  miles 
S.  by  V/.  of  Carnarvon,  and  249  W.N.W.  of  London. 
Long..  4.  25.  W.  Lat.  32.  52.  N. 

NEUICIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Heffe,  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Marburg,  and  28  S. 
of  Caffel.  Long.  9.  13.  E.  Lat.  50.  40.  N. 

NEUMAGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of 
Treves,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Molelle,  11  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Treves;  and  42  S.W.  of  Coblentz.  Long.  6.  26.  E. 
Lat.  50.  o.  N. 

NEUMARK,  a  town  of  Tranfyl vania,  on  the  river 
Merifch,  56  miles  N.  of  Claufenburg.  Long.  23.  33.  E. 
Lat.  47.  19.  N. 

NeumaRk,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ra- 
tilbon.  L  mg.  12.  23.  E.  Lat.  49.  18."  N. 

Neu'mark,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Bref- 
law,  13  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Breflaw.  Long,  16.  42.  E. 
Lat.  5 1 .  3.  N. 

NEUS,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  enters  Pamlico 
Sound,  below  Newbern,  where  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad. 
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NEUSALTZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glooan,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Glogau. 

NEUSIDLE,  a  town  of  Hungary,  fituate  on  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Prefburg. 

NEUSOL,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungaty,  with  a  large 
caftle,  in  which  is  a  church,  covered  wi;h  copper.  Near  it 
are  the  greateft  copper-mines  in  all  Hungay.  It  is  feared 
on  the  Gran,  10  miles  N.  of  Chremnitz,  and  50  N.E.  of 
Leopoldffadt.  Long.  19.  29.  E.  Lat.  49.  9.  N. 

NEUSTADT,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
of  Holftein,  feated  on  the  Baltic,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lubec. 
Long.  n.  o.  E.  lat.  54.  10.  N. 

Neustadt,. a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  15  miles  S.  of  Schwerin.  Long.  ir.  50.  E. 
lat.  53.  24.  N. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwick-Lunenburg,  with  a  caffle,  15  miles  N.W.  of 
Hanover.  Long.  9.  S5.  E.  Lat.  52.  34.  N. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  Lower  Auftria,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee,  a  caftle,  and  an  arfenal,  30  miles  S.  of  Vienna.  Long. 
16.  27.  E.  Lar.  47.  48.  N. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Wurtzburg,  feated  on  the  Sale,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Schwein- 
furt.  Long.  10.  25.  E.  Lat.  50.  24.  N. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchjr  of  Wur- 
temburg,  feated  on  the  Kocher,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hail- 
bron.  Long.  9.  20.  E.  Lat.  49.  17.  N. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  nine  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Landau.  Long.  8.  7.  E. 
Lar.  49.  20.  N. 

NEUVILLE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Bade.  It  is  governed  by  two  burgomafters  and  a  fmall 
and  great  council,  each  confiding  of  twenty-four  members. 
It  is  feven  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bienne,  and  nine  N.E.  of  Neu- 
chatel. 

NEUWIED,  a  flouri  filing  c«mmercial  city  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Rhine,  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Wied.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  between  6  and 
7000  :  the  Calvinift  is  the  eftablilhed  religion,  but  all  others 
are  toleraied  ;  and  th^  Moravians,  in  particular,  have  here  a 
very  refpe&able  fettlemenr.  Neuwied  is  10  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Coblentz.  Long.  7.  23.  E.  Lat.  50.  32.  N. 

NEWARK,  a  fiourifliing  town  of  the  United  Slates,  in 
New  Jerfey,  with  one  epifcopal  and  two  prefbyterian 
churches.  It  has  the  reputation  of  making  the  belt  cider 
in  the  w'brld,  and  is  nine  miles  W.  of  New  York. 

NEWBIGGIN,  a  fifhing  town  of  Northumberland, 
fituate  on  the  N.  fide  of  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  feven 
miles  E.  of  Morpeth. 

NEWBURGH,  a  corporate  town  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey, 
with  a  market  on  Tuefday.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
and  feated  on  the  Brant,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Beaumaris,  and 
257  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  4.  27.  W.  Lat.  59.  10.  N. 

NEWBURN,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Newcaftle,  inhabited  chiefly  by  colliers.  Here,  a 
part  of  the  army  of  Charles  I.  under  Lord  Conway,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Scotch  in  1640. 

NEWBURY-PORT,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Maflachufetts,  where  the  bufinefs  of  {hip-building  is  carried 
on  largely.  It  is  fituate  on  the  river  Merrimak,  two  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  45  E.  of  Bofton.  Long.  71.5*  W.  Lat. 
42.45- N. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  town  in  Carmarthenflhire,  with  a 
market  on  Friday.  It  had  a  fine  caftle,  now  in  ruins ;  and 
is  feated  ontheTvvy,  17  milesN.W.  of  Carmarthen,  and  219 
W.N.W.  of  Lower.  Long.  4.  30.  W.  Lat.  52-  4*  N. 
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Newcastle,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  ot 
Dublin,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dublin. 

NEWDIGATE,  a  village  in  Surrey,  five  miles  S.E.  of 
Dark  ng.  Here  is  a  medicinal  fpring  of  the  fame  nature  as 
that  of  Epfom. 

NEWENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Feldki'cb-,  three  milesN.W.  of  peldkirche. 

NEWENHAM,  Cape,  a  rocky  point  of  confiderable 
height,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  North  America,  forming  1  he  N. 
extremity  of  a  vaft  bay  called  Briftol  Bay,  of  which  the 
promontory  of  Alalka  is  the  S.  boundary.  It  was  dicovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1778.  Long.  162.  24.  W.  Lat.  58. 
42.  N. 

NEWENT,  a  town  in  Gloucefterfliire,  with  a  market  or 
Friday,  feated  near  a  branch  of  the  Severn,  eight  miles 
N.W.  of  Gloucefter,  and  1 14  W.N.W.  of  London.  Long. 
2.  20.  W.  Lat.  ^x.  56.  N. 

NEWHAVEN,  a  town  of  Sufiex,  at  the  mouth  of  ti^ 
river  Oufe,  with  a  quay  on  the  E.  fide.  It  is  feven  miles 

5.  by  E.  of  Lewes,  and  56  S.  of  London.  Long.  o.  5.  E. 
Lat.  50.  48.  N. 

Nbwhaven,  a  town  of  the  United  Sta'es  in  Vermont, 
75  miles  N.  of  Benington.  Long.  73.  8.  W.  Lat.  44. 

6.  N. 

Newhaven,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  with  a  univerfity,  con  lifting  of  one  college,  called  Yale 
College.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  New 
York  and  the  Weft-Iodia  iflands;  and  lies  round  the  head 
of  a  bay,  5 mr  miles  N.  of  the  Sound,  and  132  N.N.E.  of 
New  York.  Long.  72.  38.  W.  Lat.  41.  17.  N. 

NEWNHAM,  a  corporate  town  in  Gloucefterfliire,  with 
a  rnaiket  on  Friday.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  feated 
on  the  Severn,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Glouoefter,  and 
1 12  W.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  23.  W.  Lat.  31, 

4.  N. 

NEWPORT,  a  borough  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefdav  and  Saturday.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  feated 
on  "the  river  Cowes,  which  is  navigable  for  fmall  veflels,  17 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Southampton,  and  91  S.W.  of  London. 
Long.  1.  15.  W.  Lat.  $o.  40.  N. 

Newport,  a  borough  in  Cornwall,  which  has  no  market, 
but  lends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  three  miles  bf. 
of  Launcefton,  and  214  W.  by  S.of  London.  Long.  4, 
36.  W.  Lat.  30.  43.  N. 

Newport,  a  town  in  Shropfhire,  with  a  market  on  Sa¬ 
turday,  and  a  handfome  free-fehool,  1  7  miles  £.  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  140  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  i3.  W.  Lat. 
52.  45.  N.  _  . 

Newport,  a  town  in  Monmouth fnire,  with  a  market  or 
Saturday,  feated  on  the  river  Ulk,  over  which  Is  a  bridge* 
It  is  walled  round,  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  caftle, 
confiderable  remains  of  which  are  yet  in  being.  Near  it 
are  the  veftiges  of  a  camp.  It  ftands  19  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Monmouth,  and  152  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Long.  3.4. 
W.  Lat.  51.  36.  N. 

Newport,  a  corporate  town  in  Pembrokefhire,  with  a 
market  on  Saturday,  and  the  ruins  of  a  caftle.  It  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  and  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  high'hill,  at 
the  bottom  ofa  bay  of  the  fame  name,  t8  miles  N.F..  of  St. 
David’s,  and  235  W.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  4.  50.  W. 
Lat.  32.  6.  N. 

Newport,  a  La-port  of  the  United  States,  in  Rhode 
Ifland.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world  ;  and 
to  the  weft  of  the  town  is  Goat  Illand,  on  which  is  a  fort. 
Newport  has  a  handfome  ftate-houfo  and  an  elegant  public 
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library.  It  is  80  miles  N.E.  of  New  York.  Long.  71.6. 
W.  Lat.  41.  33.  N. 

NEWPORT-PAGNEt,  a  town  in  Buckiogbamfhire, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday.  ?:  firs  a  manufacture  of  bone' 
lace,  and  is  feated  on  the  Oufe,  14  miies  E.N.E.  of  Bricking- 
ham,  and  51  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  43.  W.  Lat. 
52.4.N. 

NEWPORT  PRATT,  a  fea-port  of  Ireland,  fnuate  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  which  runs  into  Clew  Bay,  eight  miles 
W.  of  Cjftlebar.  Long.  9.  21.  W.  Lat.  53  §3.  N. 

NEW  RIVER,  a  fine  artificial  ftream,  brought  from  two 
fixings,  at  Chadwell  and  Amwell,  near  Ware,  in  Hertford* 
finre,  for  the  fupply  of  the  metropolis  with  water.  It  was 
finiflied  in  1613,  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  a  citizen  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  expended  his  whole  fortune  in  the  undertaking. 
This  river,  with  all  its  windings,  is  nearly  39  miles  in 
*ngth,  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  corporation 
called  the  New  River  Company. 

NEWRY,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
fituate  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep  hill,  at  the  foot,  of  which  is 
Newry-water,  having  over  it  two  done  bridges ;  and  there 
is  a  third  bridge  over  a  navigable  canal,  by  which  it  has  a 
communication  with  Lough  Neagh  and  Carlingford  Bay. 
It  lias  buffered  greatly  by  the  rebellions  in  Ulfter,  and  wis 
burnt  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  1689  ;  but  it  is  now  fo 
much  improved  in  trade  and  buildings,  that  it  is  the  largeft 
town  in  the  county.  It  is  49  miles  N.  of  Dublin.  Long. 
6.  20.  W.  Lat.  54.  15.-N. 

NEWRY-WATER,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  feparates 
the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down,  and  watering  Newrv, 
enters  Carlingford  Bay. 

NEWSHAM,  a  village  in  Durham,  fituate  on  the  Tees, 
five  miles  from  Darlington.  This  being  the  ufual  ford 
over  the  river  from  the  louth,  the  Bifhop  of  Durham  is  met 
here,  at  his  firft  coming  to  the  fee,  when  the  Lord  of  Stock- 
bourn,  juft  below  it,  being  at  the  head  of  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  advances  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  with  his 
truncheon,  and  prefents  it  to  the  bilhop,  who  returns  it, 
and  is  then  conduced  along  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace.  Here  was  formerly  a  nunnery. 

NEWTON,  a  borough  in  Lancafhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  five 
miles  N.  of  Warrington,  and  190  N.W.  of  London.  Long. 
2.  45.  W.  Lat.  53.  28.  N. 

Newton,  a  borough  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  which  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  but  has  no  market.  It  is  14 
miles  S.  of  Southampton,  and  93  S.W.  of  London.  Long. 
1.  16.  W.  Lat.  50.  43.  N. 

Newton,  a  town  of  Montgomeryfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday,  feated  on  the  Severn,  feven  miles  S.W.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  169  W.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  12.  W. 
Lat.  52.  21.  N. 

NEWTON-BUSHEL,  a  town  in  Devonfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefday,  feated  on  the  Teign,  13  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Exeter,  and  188  W.S.W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  38. 
W.  Lat.  50.  32.  N. 

NEWTON-STEW ART,  a  town  in  Wigtonfhire,  fituate 
on  the  Cree,  which  is  navigable  for  fmall  veffels  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town.  There  is  a  handfome  bridge  over 
this  river,  whofe  mouth,  in  Wigton  Bay,  affords  a  valuable 
falmon-fifhery.  Several  manufactures  have  been  com¬ 
menced  with  fuccefs  in  this  town,  which  is  indebted  for  its 
rife  and  name  to  the  family  of  Stewart  earl  of  Galloway. 
It  is  26  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Port  Patrick. 

NEWTOWN,  a  village  in  Renfrewfliire,  to  the  fduth  of 
Paifley.  Jt  is  noted  fo r  feveral  large  print  fields. 


Newtown,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bucks,  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  five  miles  from  the  Delaware,  and  20  N.N.E.  of 
Philadelphia.  Long.  73.  1.  W.  Lat.  40.  14.  N. 

NE  WTOWN  ARDES,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  fituate  on  the  northern  point  of  the  lake  of 
Strangford.  It  has  a  confiderable  linen  manufacture  ;  and 
is  87  miles  N.  of  Dublin.  Long.  3.  45.  W.  Lat.  54.  40. 
N. 

NEWTOWN  BARRY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  58  miles  S.  of  Dublin.  Long.  6.  30. 
W.  Lat.  32.  35.  N. 

NEWTOWN  L1MAVADDY,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  feated  near  the  N.  coaft  of 
Lough  Foyle,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Londonderry. 

NEWTOWN  MOUNT  KENNEDY,  a  town  of  Ire¬ 
land.  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  17  miles  S.  of  Dublin. 

NEW-YEAR’S-HARBOUR,  a  part  of  Staten  Land,  in 
South  America.  Long.  64.  11.  W.  Lat.  54.  48,  S. 

NEW-YEAR’S-ISLANDS,  fmall  iflands  of  South 
America,  on  the  N.  fide  of  Staten  Land. 

NEYLAND,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on  Fri¬ 
day,  find  a  manufacture  of  fays  and  bays.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Stour,  over  which  isa  bridge,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Ipfwicb, 
and  57  N.E.  of  London.  Long.  1.  3.  E.  Lat.  52.  1.  N. 

NGAN-LO-FOU,  a  rich  and  populous  city  of  China, 
in  the  province  of  Houquang.  containing,  in  its  diftriCh, 
two  cities  of  the  fecond  and  five  of  the  third  clafs.  It  is 
423  miles  W.  by  S  of  Nanking. 

NIAS,  a  fmall  ifland,  near  the  W.  end  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  women,  who 
are  purrhafed  asflavesby  the  Dutch  and  Portuguefe.  Long. 
97.  o.  E.  Lat.  1.  10.  N. 

NIBE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  nine 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Alburg. 

NIBIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Piacenza, 
16  miles  S.W.  of  Piacenza. 

Nibiano, a  town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of  Parma.  Long. 
10.  o.  E.  Lat.  43.  5.  N. 

NICHABURG,  a  city  of  Perfia,  the  largeft  and  richeft 
in  Korafan,  famous  for  a  mine  of  turquois  ftones  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is  37  miles  S.  of  Mefched.  Long.  37. 
48.  E.  Lat.  36.  30.  N. 

NICHOLAS  ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Cuba.  Long.  79.  40.  W.  Lat.  33.  50.  N. 

NICHOLAS,  St.  a  town  in  France  in  the  depaitment 
of  Meurthe,  with  a  handfome  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  to  which  pilgrims  formerly  retorted.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Meurthe,  five  miles  S.E.  of  Nanci,  and  263  E.  of 
Paris. 

Nicholas,  St.  a  fea-port  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  feated  at  the  month  of  the  Dwina,  on  the 
White  Sea,  fix  miles  S.  of  Archangel. 

Nicholas,  St.  or  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  a  town,  harbour, 
and  cape,  of  the  Weft  Indies,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  St. 
Domingo,  commanding  the  ftrait  called  the  Windward 
Paffager  The  harbour  is  nine  furlongs  broad  at  the  en¬ 
trance  ;  and  fhips  of  any  burthen  may  ride  at  anchor  in  the 
bafon,  even  during  a  hurricane.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
1  i Hi,  aided  by  the  French  royalifts,  in  1793  ;  and  was  eva¬ 
cuated  in  179S.  Long.  73.  20.  W.  Lat.  19.  15.  N. 

NICHOLSBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Moravia, 
with  a  caftle,  27  miles  N.  of  Vienna.  / 

NICKING  the  tail  <f  a  borfe,  an  operation  defigned  to 
make  him  carry  it  more  genteelly.  There  are  particular 
machines  or  pulleys,  fo  contrived  as  to  keep  the  tail  up, 
which  may  be  better  comprehended  by  feeing  the  figures 
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In  PI.  22.  vol.  Ill,  and  referred  to  in  the  article  Farriery. 
The  number  of  the  nicks  are  to  be  proportionable  to  the 
length  of  the  tail,  but  generally  three  are  fufticient.  When 
the  operation  is  over,  the  wounds  may  be  d reded  with  a 
mixture  of  powdered  rofin,  honev,  and  fpirits  of  wine;  and 
a  dolhl  of  tow,  dipt  in  the  fame  mixture,  fliould  be  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  nick,  u  rapping  the  tail  up  as  ufual.  The  next 
moaning  the  covering  fliould  be  cut  open  down  the  back 
part  of  the  tail,  and  the  foil  nving  morning  it  fhould  be 
taken  qu'te  off,  in  otder  to  phi  t  the  hair,  and  fet  the  tail. 
You  fliould  let  the  tail  down  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
bathe  the  upoer  part  next  the  rump  with  hot  vinegar,  in 
which  a  bit  of  alum  is  diflolved,  and  mixt  with  honey.  If 
the  tail  fliould  happen  to  fwell,  and  the  hair  come  off, 
it  muft  be  fomented  and  poulticed  with  a  mixture  of  fcalded 
bran,  cow-dung,  Iinfeed-rr.eal,  and  a  little  lard.  When 
feven  or  eight  days  are  expired,  the  horfe  fliould  be  fuffered 
to  Hand  without  the  machine  or  pulley  for  a  few  hours, 
that  you  may  fee  how  he  carries  his  tail.  He  muft  likewife 
have  his  tail  kept  up  a  few  hours  every  day,  till  the  wounds 
are  quire  healed,  or,  in  other  words,  till  new  flefh  is  formed 
in  the  nicks. 

Of  this  pracflice  Mr.  John  Lawrence  fpeaks  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms: — “  Of  nicking”  fays  he,  “  I  fliall  fav  but 
little  ;  in  truth  if  nobody  were  more  attached  to  it  than  I 
am,  the  art  would  foon  be  loft  from  difufe.  At  prefent,  I 
muft  allow,  we  fet  horfes’  tails  in  a  more  natural  form,  than 
fome  years  back,  when  it  was  the  cufto  n  to  cock  them  bolt 
upright,  in  a  mod  burlefqiie,  and  prepofterous  manner, 
and  a  young  horfe,  with  his  blazing  meteor  dtfplayed  apojieri- 
cci,  looked  juft  as  naturally  and  in  character,  as  a  young 
fellow  with  his  head  enveloped  in  the  curls  of  an  enormous 
perriwig.  Mv  prejudice  in  favour  of  every  thing  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  tuif,  may  perhaps  w  arp  my  judgment ;  but  I 
am  all  for  broom  or  lacing  taift,  fuch  as  are  ‘  cut  fquare  by 
the  Ruffian  ftandard  thefe  1  think  are  becoming  and  na¬ 
tural  to  all  forts  and  fizes  of  horfes  but  more  particularly 
at  this  time,  now  the  fliew  of  blood  is  fo  univerfal.  As  to 
the  art  of  nicking,  every  dealer  or  farrier  can  perform  it.” 
_  NICOPOLI,  or  Glanish,  an  ancient  town  of  Armenia, 
built  bv  Pompey  the  Great,  in  memory  of  a  victory  gained 
over  Mirhridates.  It  is  feated  on  the  Cerauna,  165  miles 
S.w.  of  Eizerum.  Long.  37.  53.  E.  Lat.  38.  15.  N. 

NICOSIA,  a  ftrong  tow  n,  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  feated  between  the  mountain  Olympus  and  a  chain  of 
other  mountains.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified  by  the 
Venetians,  but  now  the  works  are  in  ruins.  It  is  three 
miles  in  circumference  ;  and  there  ai-e  plantations  of  olives, 
almonds,  lemons,  oranges,  mulberries,  and  cyprefs-trees, 
interfperfed  among  the  houfes,  which  give  the  town  a  de¬ 
lightful  appearance.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  is  an  old 
Gothic  ftrufture,  which  the  Turks  have  turned  into  a 
mofque.  It  is  100  miles  W.  of  Tripoli,  and  is  160  S.W,  of 
Aleppo.  Long.  34.  45.  E.  Lat.  34.  54.  N. 

NICOT ERA.  a  fea-port  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultcriore, 
with  a  biftiop's  fee,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Reggio,  and  1S3  S.E. 
of  Naples.  Long.  16.  30.  E.  Lat.  38.  34.  N. 

NICOYA,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Leon  de  Nicara¬ 
gua.  Long.  88.  o.  W.  Lat.  10.  15.  N. 

NICSARA  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Caramania, 
with  an  archbiftiop’s  fee.  It  is  10  miles  N.  of  Tocat.  Long. 
36,  9.  E.  Lat.  39.  25.  N. 

NIDAU,  orNmow,  a  handfome  town  of  Switzerland, 
capital  of  a  bailiwic  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  fituate  on  the  lake  of  Bienne, 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Bern,  and  60  S..W.  of  Zuric, 


NIDDA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Heffe,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Frankfort,  and  38  E.N.E.  of  Mentz.  Long.  8. 
58.  E.  Lat.  50.  17.  N. 

NlDECKEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  fituate  on  a  rock,  and  Un  rounded  by  re  ks.  It 
is  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Juliers.  Long.  6.  16.  E.  Lat  50. 
46.  N. 

NIDJIBABAD,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
province  of  Oude,  So  miles  N  N.E  of  Delhi,  and  96- 
N.N.W.  of  Bereilly.  Long.  78.  41.  E.  Lat.  29.  33.  N. 

NIEBoA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  feated 
on  the  Rio  Tinto,  40  miles  W.  of  Seville.  Long.  5.  56. 
W.  Lat.  37.  26.  N. 

NiEDERBIEBER,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Wied,  three  miles  from  Neuwied.  Many  valuable’ 
antiquities,  and  the  traces  of  a  Roman  city,  were  difeovered 
here  in  1791. 

NIEMECZ,  a  ftrong  town  of  Moldavia,  between  Soc-- 
zoway  and  Braffaw,  being  25  miles  from  each.  Long.  26. 
16.  E.  Lat.  46.  58.  N. 

NIEN  CLOSTER,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Schwerin,  three  miles  E.  of  Wifmar. 

NIENHUIS,  or  Neunuaus,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Paderborn,  feated  on  the  Lippe,  20  miles 
E.  of  Lipftadt.  Long.  8.  53.  E.  Lat.  31.  30.  N. 

NIESTADT.  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburgh,  15  miles  S.  of  achwerin.  Long.  u. 
46.  E.  Lat.  53.  39.  N. 

NiEsr  adt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  middle  marche 
of  Brandenburg,  feated  on  the  Fuyhre,  25  miles  N.E.  of 
Berlin.  Long.  1.  14.  E.  Lat.  52.  49.  N. 

NIEUPORT,  a  fea-port  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  feated  on 
the  German  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yperlee.  In  1383, 
it  was  burnt  by  the  rebels  of  Ghent.  In  1583,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Prince  of  Parma.  In  1606,  Prince  Maurice  gained 
here  a  great  vidlory  over  the  Spaniards.  It  has  been  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  fubfequent  wars;  the  laft  time  by  the 
French  in  1794  It  is  nine  miles  S.W.  of  Oftend,  and  16 
N.E.  of  Dunkirk.  Long.  2.  45.  E.  Lat.  51.  7.  N. 

NIGER.  See  Nile,  Suppl. 

NIGONO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena;, 
22  miles  S  W.  of  Modena. 

NIKOPInG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the  ifland . 
of  Falfter,  or  tiulfter,  in  the  Baldc,  with  a  ftrong  fort, 
55  miles  S.W.  of  Copenhagen.  Long.  12.  7.  E.  Lat. 
54.  30.  N. 

Nikoping,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermania,  60  miles 
S.W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  16.  40.  E.  Lat.  58.  4®.  N. 

NILE  ( Encyc '.)  In  the  Britifli  Magazine  for  1800,  an 
opinion  is  maintained  that  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  are  one 
and  the  fame  river.  Dr.  Arthur  Browne,  Senior  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  member  in  parliament  for 
that  Univerfity,  previous  to  the  union,  fupports  his  con¬ 
jee  ures  in  the  following  way  : 

“  Herodotus  heard,”  fays  he,  “  from  certain  Cvreneans, 
that  op.  an  expedition  they  made  to  the  Oracle  of  Ammon, 
they  had  converfed  with  Etearcffus,  fovereign  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  informed  them,  that  fame  Lafainonians  (a  people 
who  inhabit  the  Syrtes)  had  related  to  him,  that  certain 
young  men,  Tons  of  perfons  of  diftin£tion,  had  fignalifed 
themfelves  by  fome  extravagance  of  conduct.  Among 
other  things,  they  deputed  by  lot  five  of  their  companions 
to  explore  the  folitudes  of  Africa,  and  to  endeavour  at  ex¬ 
tending  their  difeoveries  beyond  all  preceding  adventurers. 
After  a  long  peregrination  they  came  to  a  city  wafhed  by  a 
great  river,  which  flowed  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  abounded, 
in  crocodiles.  Tins  Etearchus  conjectured  to  be-thc  Nile, 
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which,  fays  Herodotus,  probability  confirms.  The  Nile, 
continues  he,  certainly  rifes  in  Lybia,  which  it  divides; 
and  if  it  be  allowable  to  draw  conclufions  from  things  which 
are  well  known  concerning  thofe  uncertain  and  obfcure 
points,  it  takes  a  fimilar  courfe  with  the  Jeten,  that  is,  from 
weft  to  fouth-eaft. 

“  In  this  opinion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Nile  and  the 
Niger  were  the  fame  river,  the  Grecians  generally  concur¬ 
red.  The  Romans  formed  a  different  opinion,  and  the  mo¬ 
derns  have  varied  fo  far  as  to  believe,  for  manv  hundred 
years  pad,  that  the  Niger  ran  to  the  weftward,  was  the 
fame  river  with  the  Senegal  or  Gambia,  and  ran  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

“  Mr.  Park  difeovered,  beyond  a  doubt,  that. the  Niger 
ran  to  the  eaft ;  and  he  fays  it  abounds  in  crocodiles. 
Every  modern  difeovery  has  proved,  that  where  Herodotus 
formed  an  opinion,  or  {’poke  of  a  fa£f  within  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  or  depending  upon  teftimony  of  which  he  could  him- 
felf  judge,  that  he  has  been  right  almoft  univerfally.  I 
have  the  ftrongeft  faith  in  his  rational  accounts  ;  and  as  to 
the  irrational,  he  only  reports  them  as  fables.  In  fliort,  I 
have  fcarcely  a  doubt,  I  would  fay  not  any  whatever,  if 
the  wonderful  ingenuity  of  Major  Rennel  would  permit 
me,  that  the  Niger  is  the  Nile. 

“  Believe  me,  it  will  ere  long  be  found  to  be  the  cafe, 
notwithftanding  the  very  powerful  and  ingenious  arguments 
of  Major  Rennel  as  to  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  rife  of  their  waters.  Thofe  difficulties,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  are  capable  of  folution  ;  and  if  1  had  time  and  leifure 
I  would  communicate  my  reafons  here  for  thinking  fo. 
But  as  I  expeff  every  moment  to  be  anticipated  by  the  ac¬ 
tual  difeoveries  of  fome  of  the  later  explorers  of  Afiica 
ftnee  Mr.  Park’s  expedition,  who,  as  I  have  been  told,  are 
every  day  approaching  to  that  opinion,  I  venture  to  pro- 
phefy  now,  that  they  will  find  it  to  be  the  cafe.  It  is  im- 
poffible  for  any  man  fo  have  greater  refpefl  for  Major  Ren¬ 
nel  than  I  have,  but  1  cannot  conceive  a  greater  difficulty, 
than  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mighty  river  Niger  terminates  in 
moraffes,  lakes,  or  fands.” 

NIMBUHG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  near  the  Elbe,  26  miles 
E-N.E.  of  Prague,  and  70  S.E.  of  Drefden. 

N1NG-KOUE  FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-nan,  noted  for  its  manufaftures  of  paper,  made  of 
a  fpecies  of  reed.  Its  diftrifl  contains  fix  cities  of  the  third 
clafs. 

NINOVE,  a  town  of  Flanders,  on  the  river  Dender,  with 
an  abbey,  13  miles  W.  of  Bruffels.  Long.  4.  5.  E.  Lat. 
50.  52.  N. 

NIORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Sevres.  Here  are  manufadfured  druggets,  ferges, 
and  other  coarfe  woollen  goods  ;  and  its  dry  fweetmeats 
are  much  efteemed.  It  is  28  miles  N.E.  of  Rochelle. 
Long.  o.  33.  W.  Lat.  46.  20.  N. 

NISIBEN,  or  Nesbin,  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated 
town  «of  Diarbeck,  now  greatly  decayed.  It  is  feated  in  a 
vaft  plajn,  70  miles  S.W.  of  Diarbekar.  Long.  38.  26. 
E.  Lat.  3 67  jo.  N. 

NISIDA,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Naples,  very 
fertile,  and  would  he  more  fo  but  for  the  great  number  of 
rabbits.  It  has  a  harbour,  called  Porto  Pavone,  five  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Naples. 

NISSA,  or  Nessava,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Serbia.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Imperialifts  in  1689,  and  is 
feated  on  the  Morava,  20  miles  E.  of  Precop,  and  120 
S.E.  of  Belgrade.  Long.  22.  32.  E.  Lat.  43.  32.  N. 

NITH,  a  river  in  Dumfriesfhire,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  to  the  N.W.  and  gives  the  name  of  Nithldale  to 


that  part  of  the  county  through  which  it  flows,  A  little 
above  Dumfries,  it  joins  the  Cairne,  and  their  united 
ftreams  form  a  fine  eftuary  in  Solway  Frith. 

NITRIA,  a  famous  defert  of  Egypt,  37  miles  in  length, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  had  formerly  a 
great  number  of  monafteries,  which  are  now  reduced  to 
four  ;  and  it  takes  its  name  from  a  fait  lake,  out  of  which 
is  procured  the  natrum  of  the  ancients. 

NIXABOUR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan,  80  miles 
S.E.  of  Mefched.  Long.  61.  32.  E.  Lat.  35.  40.  N. 

NIZAMPATAM,  a  town  of  the  peninlula  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiftnah,  34  miles  S.W, 
of  Mafulipatam.  Long.  80.  50.  E.  Lat.  1  5.  55.  N. 

NIZNEI  NOVOGOROD,  a  town  of  Rullia,  in  a  go* 
vernment  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  citadel,  and  an  archie- 
pifcopal  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Volga  and  Occa,  280  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Mofcow. 
Long.  46.  30.  E.  Lat.  36.  34.  N. 

N1ZZA-DELLA-PAGLIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Mont- 
ferrat,  Rated  on  the  Belbo,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Alexandria, 
Long.  8.  36.  E.  Lat.  45.  15.  N. 

NOAILLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vienne,  fix  miles  S.S.E.  of  Poitiers. 

NOANAGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital 
of  a  diftrict,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  inhabited 
by  a  piratical  tribe,  called  Sangarians,  it  is  300  miles 
N.W.  of  Bombay. 

NOCERA,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spoletto,  with  a  bifnop’s  fee;  feated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  18  miles  N  E.  of  Spoletto.  Long.  12.  49.  E. 
Lat.  43.  1.  N. 

NOGARA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gers,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Condom,  and  27  W.N.W.  of 
Auch.  Long.  o.  9.  W.  Lat.  43  46  N. 

NOGARCOT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
province  of  Napoul,  with  a  celebrated  pagoda,  50  miles 
N.E.  of  Catmandu.  Long.  85.  12.  E  Lat  28.  40.  N. 

NOGENT-SUR-SEINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Aube,  feated  on  the  Seine,  25  miles  N.W.  of 
Troyes.  Long.  3.  40.  E.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

NOGENT-LE-ROTROU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eure  and  Loire,  feated  on  the  Huifne,  33 
miles  N.E.  of  Mans.  Long.  9.  50.  E.  Lat.  48.  26.  N. 

NOIR,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  S.  America,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Long.  73.  3.  W.  Lat.  34. 
32.  S. 

NOIRBIOUTIER,  an  ifland  of  France,  near  the  meuth 
of  the  river  Loire.  Jt  is  feventeen  miles  long  and  eight 
broad,  full  of  bogs,  and  yet  there  are  good  paftures.  The 
Englifh  made  an  unfuccefsful  attack  on  it  in  179c;-  The 
principal  town  is  of  the  fame  name.  Long.  2.  10.  W.  Lat. 
47.  o.  N. 

NOLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Naples.  Long.  14. 
28.  E.  Lat.  40.  36.  N. 

NOLI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  with 
a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  good  harbour,  five  miles  N.E,  of 
Final,  and  30  S.W.  of  Genoa.  Long.  8.41.  E.  Lat.  44. 
18.  N. 

NQMBRE-DE-DIOS,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  a  little  E.  of  Porto-Bello,  to  which  its 
once  flourifliing  trade  is  now  transferred.  Long.  78.  33.  W. 
Lat.  9.  40.  N. 

NCMENY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe,  feated  on  the  Selle,  15  miles  N.  of  Nanci.  Long. 
6.  13.  E.  Lat.  48.  56.  N. 

NONTRON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
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Drogue,  2 r  miles  N.  of  Perigneux,  and  30  S.S.W.  of 
Limoges.  Long.  o.  33.  E.  Lat.  45.  32.  N. 

N  JO  POUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guzerat,  55  miles  E.  of  Surat,  and  142  W.  of 
Burhanpour.  Long.  73.  50.  E.  Lat.  21.  it.  N. 

NOORDEN,  a  confiderable  town  of  Weftphalia,  12 
mile  N  of  Embden.  Long.  7.  5.  E.  Lat  53.  38.  N. 

NORBEBG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmanland,  near 
which  are  the  beft  iron  mines  in  the  province.  It  is  34 
miles  N.  of  Stroemfliolm.  Long.  16.  12.  E..  Lat.  60. 
2.  N. 

NORCI A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoletto. 
It  ;s  a  kind  of  republic,  and  feated  among  the  mountains, 
20  mile>  S.E,  of  Spoletto.  Long.  13.  4.  E.  Lat.  41. 
36.  N. 

NORD.  See  North ,  Suppl. 

NORDBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  ifle  of  Alfen,  with  a  caflle,  nine  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Sunderburg. 

NORD  HAUSEN,  an  imperial  town  of  Lower  Saxony, 
under  the  protection  of  the  EledVor  of  Saxony.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  Proteftants.  It  is  25  miles  S.W.  of  Halberltadt. 
Long.  11.  3.  E.  Lat.  51.  45.  N. 

NORDKIOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Gothland. 
It  covers  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  being  ro  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  but  the  houfes  are  fcattered,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  do  not  exceed  10,000.  The  river  Motala  flows  through 
the  town,  forms  a  feries  of  cataradts,  and  is  divided  into 
four  principal  dreams,  wh’ch  encircle  feveral  rocky  iflands, 
covered  with  buildings  :  at  the  extremity  of  the  town  it  is 
navigable  for  fmall  vefiels.-  Here  are  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  fire-arms ;  fome  fugar-houfes,  and  a  brafs  foundery. 
Corn  is  exported  hence  in  great  quantities;  and  a  falmon- 
fifhery  gives  employment  and  riches  to  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  It  is  90  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  13.  50.  E. 
Lat  53.  28.  N. 

NORDLAND,  a  province  of  Northern  Norway,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  government  of  Drontheim. 

NORDLINGEN,  a  commercial  and  free  imperial  town 
of  Suabia,  fcateo  on  the  Aigre,  38  miles  N.W.  of  Aug f- 
Lurg.  Long.  11.  49.  E.  Lar.  48.  52.  N 

NORDSTRAND,  an  ilia- d  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  whicn  was  entirely  overflowed  in  1634.  Long. 
9.  15  E.  Lat.  54.  40.  N. 

NORHOLM,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chriftianfand,  16  milts  N.N.E.  pf  Chriltianfand. 

NORLAND,  one  of  the  five  general  diviflons  of  Sweden, 
comprehending  the  piovinces  of  Geftrikeland,  Helfingland, 
Madeipadia,  Hiemland,  Herjtdalia,  Ongermania,  and 
Weft  Bothnia. 

NORRISTOWN,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  capital 
of  the  county  p{  Montgomery,  in  Pennfyl vania.  It  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  Schuylkill,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Long. 
■75.  24.  W.  Lat.  40.  7.  N. 

NOR TELGA,  or  Nor  Tei.ge,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden, 
In  the  province  of  Upland.  This  town  fuftered  much  from 
the  ravages  com  mined  here  by  the  Ruffians  in  1719:  near 
it  is  a  forge  for  making  fire-arms.  It  is  30  miles  N.E.  of 
Stockholm.  Long.  10  32.  E.  Lat.  50.  44.  N. 

NORTH,  or  Noro,  a  department  of  France,  including 
the  late  French  provinces  of  Hainault,  Flanders,  and  the 
Cambrefis.  , 

NORTH  COAST,  a  department  of  France.  See 
Cotes  du  Noun. 

NORTHALLERTON,  a  borough  in  the  N.  riding  of 
Yorklhire,  with  a  market  on  Wednefday.  It  lends  two 
members  to  parliament,  arid  is  leated  on  a  fmall  brook, 

Vot.  X. 


which,  a  mile  below,  runs  into  the  river  Wifk.  It  is  a 
well-built  trading  place,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  York,  and 
223  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  20.  W.  Lat.  54. 

23.  N. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  county  of  Peitnfylvania,  hi 
miles  long  and  35  broad.  I11  1790,  it  contained  24,250 
inhabitants.  Eafton  is  the  capital. 

NORTHCU  R.RY,  a  town  in  Somerfetfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday,  feated  on  the  Tone,  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Wells,  and  134  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long. 
3.  o.  W.  Lat.  51.  o.  N. 

NORTHFLEET,  a  village  in  Kent,  feated  on  the 
Thames,  one  mile  W.  of  Gravefend.  The  church  is  very 
large,  and  contains  fragments  of  monuments  as  ancient  as 
the  fourteenth  century.  Vaft  quantities  of*  lime  are  made, 
and  great  numbers  of  extraneous  foffils  have  been  dug  up 
here. 

NORTHLEACH,  a  corporate  town  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
with  a  market  on  Wednefday,  feveral  almfnoufes,  and  a 
free  grammar-fchool.  It  is  feated  on  the  Lech,  25  miles 
E.  of  Gloucefter,  and  80  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Long  1. 
43.  W.  Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

NORTHORP,  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  in  Flintfhire,  near 
which  are  large  potteries  of  coarfe  earthen  ware,  fire-bricks, 
&c.  It  is  1 1  miles  N.W.  of  Chefter. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  county  of  Pennfytvania, 
180  miles  long  and  80  broad.  In  1790,  it  contained  17,161 
inhabitants.  Sunburv  is  the  capital. 

Northumberland,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  feated  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  jundfion  of  the  W.  and  E.  branches 
of  the  Sufquehannah,  juft  above  Sunbifry,  and  138  miles 
N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Northumberland  Islands,  a  chain  of  iflands  in  the 
S.  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  N.E.  coaft  of  New  Holland. 
Long.  150.  20.  E.  Lat.  22.  o.  S. 

NORTON,  or  Chipping  Norton,  a  corporate  town 
in  Oxfordfhire,  with  a  market  on  Wednefday.  Roman 
coins  have  been  frequently  found  here,  and  it  formerly  fent 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  12  miles  S.W.  of  Banbury, 
and  74  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  17.  W.  Lat.  51, 
65-  N. 

NORWICH,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  The  executive  courts  of  law  are  held  at  this  place 
and  New  London  alternately.  Here  are  made  paper  of  all 
kinds,  ftockings,  buttons,  ftone  and  earthen  ware,  and  all 
kinds  of  forge  work.  It  is  feated  at  the  head  of  the  Thames, 
12  miles  N.  of  New  London. 

Norwich,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Vermont, 
ico  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bofton,  and  182  N.  of  New  York. 
Long.  72.  22.  W.  Lat.  43.  40.  N. 

NOSSEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  fituate  on  the 
Mutdau,  12  nnlts  8.W.  of  Meilfen,  and  18  W.  of  Dref- 
den.  Long.  13.  o.  E.  Lat.  51.  2.  N. 

NOSTRUM,  denotes  any  medicine  the  compofition  of 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fecret,  and  confined  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  one,  or  a  few  individuals. 

The  natwal  defire  of  health  and  longevity,  has  in  all 
ages  afforded  a  pretext  to  deftgning  men,  to  invent  medi¬ 
cines,  with  the  abfurd  pretence  of  curing  every  diforder.  It  is 
true,  that  the  confidence  in  panaceas ,  or  univerfal  remedies, 
is  gradually  declining,  among  the  higher  as  well  as  the 
lower  dalles  of  focitty ;  but  innumerable  elixirs,  drops,  pills, 
&c.  for  particular  complaints,  are  da  iv  impofed  upon  the 
public  bv  pretenders,  whole  chemical  and  medical  know¬ 
ledge  is  fo  confined,  that  they  are  generally  obliged  to 
borrow  the  recipes  for  fucb  prepa' ations  from  printed 
books.  To  aggravate  the  evil,  their  pernicious  compounds 
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for  the  mod  part  contain  opium,  hemlock.,  or  other  narco¬ 
tic  chugs,  which  are  rendered  (till  more  deleterious  by  the 
addition  of  ftimulating  gums  and  aromatic  fubftances. 

The  duration  and  extent  of  fuch  bafe  practices,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  ;  though  we  conceive,  that  fo  long  as 
the  thoughtlefs  and  diffipated  indulge  in  fenfual  pleafure  of 
every  defcription,  the  audacity  of  pretenders  to  the  healing 
art  will  continue  to  ir  creafe.  Experience  has  too  often 
evinced,  how  little  efficacy  medicines  p  >  fiefs  in  a  variety  of 
cafes,  wichoutaftrift  adherence  to  aproperre§7/»e«;  and  much 
lefs  may  be  expected  from  any  noflrum,  hou  ever  ffrongly  re¬ 
commended  by  the  dignitaries  of  church  and  date.  Nay, 
the  excellence  and  dignity  of  medical  fcience  can  neither 
be  fupported,  nor  depreciated,  by  the  illufion  of  great 
names. — If  a  due  regard  were  more  generally  had  to  the 
laws  of  temperance  and  fobrietv,  if  the  cool  dictates  of 
reafon  were  more  frequently  confulted,  there  would  be 
fewer  difeafcs,  and  thofe  who  enrich  themfelves  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  credulous  public,  would  fpeedily  fall  into  con¬ 
tempt. 

NOTCHENGONG,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  in  the  province  of  Berar,  47  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Nagpour, 
and  75  S.S. W.  of  Ellichpour.  Long.  79.  17.  E.  Lat.  20. 
32.  N. 

NOTE  (Encycl.).  See  Bill,  Supp. 

By  the  act  39  Geo.  3.  cap.  107.  from  and  af  er  December 
s,  1799,  there  (halt  be  paid  on  bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
miiTory  notes  for  fmall  dims,  the  feveral  duties  herein -after 
mentioned  ;  (that  is  to  fay), 

For  every  bill  of  exchange,  promiflbry  note,  or  other 
note,  draft,  or  order,  whether  payable  on  demand  or  other- 
wife,  where  the  fum  expretfed  therein  fhall  be  for  one 
pound,  and  one  pound  and  one  (hilling  each,  a  damp  duty 
&f  twopence. 

And  where  the  fum  expretfed  therein  fhall  be  five  (hil¬ 
lings,  as  herein-after  mentioned,  one  halfpenny. 

For  every  promiflbry  note,  or  other  note  for  the  payment 
of  money  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  payable  only  at  the 
place  where  iflued,  and  which  may  be  re-iflhable  after  pay¬ 
ment  at  that  place,  where  the  fum  expretfed  therein  fhall  be 
for  one  pound,  or  one  pound  one  (hilling,  there  fhall  be 
charged  a  ftamp  duty  of  two  pence. 

And  where  the  fum  expreffed  therein  fhall  be  five  (hil¬ 
lings,  one  halfpenny. 

For  every  promiffory  note,  or  other  note  for  the  payment 
of  money  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  payable  at  two  or  more 
different  places,  or  at  any  place  different  from  that  where  it 
fhall  have  been  originally  iflued,  and  which  may  be  re-iffued 
•after  any  payment  at  the  fame  or  any  oLher  place,  where 
the  fum  expreffed  therein  fhall  be  for  one  pound,  or  one 
pound  and  one  (hilling,  there  fhall  be  charged  a  (lamp  duty 
of  four  pence. 

And  where  the  fum  expreffed  therein,  or  made  payable 
thereby,  fhall  be  five  drillings,  one  penny.  [The  five-fliilling 
notes  are  only  iffuable  in  Scotland.] 

The  duty  is  payable  by  the  giver  of  the  note. 

Drafts  payable  on  demand  upon  a  banker  redding  within 
ten  miles  of  the  drawer,  are  not  liable  to  duty.  And  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  exempted  from  the  duties 
charged  by  this  aft  on  a  compofition  of  4000I.  arid  from 
all  additional  duties  impofed  fiuce  the  act  31  Geo.  3.  c.  25. 
on  a  compofition  of  8000I.  payable  half-yearly. 

'  No  bill  of  exchange  fhall  be  re-iffued.  But  notes  pay¬ 
able  on  demand,  on  which  a  duty  of  two  pence  or  one 
halfpenny  is  refpeftively  impofed,  paid  by  perfons  giving 
them  at  the  places  where  firft  iflued,  may  be  re-iffued  ;  but 
if  paid  by  any  other  perfons,  or  at  any  other  place,  m  pur- 


fuance  of  appointment  expreffed  therein,  fhall  be  cancel¬ 
led  ;  and  if  re-dfued,  or  f  not  cancelled,  the  party  to  forfeit 
20I.  And  fuch  note's,  not  cancelled,  but  again  iflued,  fhall 
pay  the  fame  duty  as  when  firfl  iflued. 

Notes  ftamped  with  the  duty  of  5s.  and  id.  refpeflivelyr 
may  be  re-iffued,  though  paid  by  other  perfons  than  by 
whom,  and  at  other  places  than  where,  firft  iflued.  And 
notes  fo  re-ilfuable  fhall  be  the  property  of  the  perfons  hold- 
ing  them. 

The  a£ts  t  5  Geo.  3.  c.  51.  and  15  Geo.  3.  c.  30.  fo  far  as 
they  relate  to  notes  payable  on  demand  for  one  guinea  and 
one  pound,  to  be  fufpended  until  and  upon  November  30th, 
1802. 

From  July  5,  1799,  the  bank  of  Scotland  and  the  royal 
bank  of  Scotland,  the  Britifli  Linen  Company,  the  Carron 
Company,  and  all  other  banks  and  banking  companies  in 
Scotland,  may  iffue  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  for 
53.  fterling,  as  they  have  heretofore  iflued  rotes  for  20s. 
and  upwards.  And  fuch  iifue  may  continue  till  December 
1,  1800,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  feiiio :i . 

And  from  December  1,  1799,  no  bill  of  exchange  or 
proriftflbry  note  fhall  be  iffued  in  Scotland  under  5I.  Iter- 
ling,  except  for  five  (hidings  or  one  guinea,  on  penalty  of 
iol.  But  the  banks  or  companies  in  Scotland  may,  ort 
licence,  iffue  or  re-iflue  notes  for  5s.  fterling,  and  alfo  il. 
and  one  guinea,  drawn  under  the  regulations  mentioned  in 
the  aft,  undamped,  upon  giving  fecurity  for  payment  of  the 
duties. 

NOTEBURGH,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Pe:erlbnrgh,  feated  on  an  bland  in  the  lake  Ladoga,  at  the 
place  where  the  Neva  proceeds  from  this  lake.  It  has  a 
good  citadel,  and  was  capital  of  Ingria,  before  Peterfburgh 
was  built.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Peterfburgh. 
Long.  31.  9.  E.  Lat.  59.  56.  N. 

NOTTELEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Munfter,  feven  miles  weft  of  Munftcr. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  five  miles  N.E  of  Baltimore. 

NOVARA,  an  ancient  and  ltrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  M,lan,  capital  of  the  Novarefe,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  twelve  miles  N.E.  of 
Verceil,  and  25  W.  by  S.  of  Milan.  Long.  8.  35.  E.  Lat. 
45  25.  N 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  or  Arcadia,  a  country  of  Britifh 
Nortli  America,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  United  Siates, 
on  the  N.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  E.  by  the  gulf 
of  that  name,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  bay  of 
Fundy  ;  being  fo  indented  by  the  latter,  that  its  eaftern 
part  forms  a  pen’nfula.  It  extends  from  Cape  Sable,  its 
moll  fouthern  point,  in  lat.  43.  23.  to  49.  30.  N.  and  from 
60.  15.  to  67.  o.  VV.  long.  In  1784,  part  of  this  country 
was  formed  into  a  new  province.  See  New  Brunswick. 
The  atmofphere,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  is  clouded 
with  a  thick  fog  which  renders  it  unhealthy;  and,  for  four 
or  five  months,  it  is  intenfely  cold.  A  great  part  of  the 
country  lies  in  foreft  ;  and  the  foil  (except  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers),  is  thin  and  barren.  Halifax  is  the  capital. 

NOVOMIRGOROD,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Carharinenflaf,  136  miles  W.N.W.  of  Catharinen- 
flaf.  Long.  3 1. 44.  E.  Lit.  48.  40.  N. 

NOUTRA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra¬ 
cow,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  near  which  are  mines  of 
gold  and  filver.  It  is  30  miles  S.  of  Cracow.  Long.  ig. 
49.  E.  Lat.  49.  40.  N. 

NOYA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  feated  on 
the  Tamara,  15  miles  W.  of  Compoftella. 

NOYERS,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Yonfte, 
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feated  on  the  Serin,  in  a  valley  furrounded  bv  mountains, 
17  miles  S.E.  of  Auxerre.  Long.  4.  2.  E.  I  .at.  47. 
39-  N. 

NOZEROY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jnra,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  a  mountain,  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Salines,  and  30  S.  of  Befamjon.  Long.  6.  13.  E.  Lat.  46. 
47.  N. 

NUITZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cote 
d’Or,  famous  for  its  excellent  wines.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Dijon,  and  150  S.E.  of 
Paris.  Long.  5.  o.  E.  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

NUN,  or  Ned  de  Nun,  a  province  of  Africa,  to  the  S. 
of  Sus,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  fandy  defert.  The 
Emperor  of  Morocco  arrogates  to  himfelf  the  lbvereignty  of 
this  country,  but  his  real  authority  is  extremely  feeble.  This 
vaft,  but  defert,  province  is  inhabited  by  different  tribes  of 
Arabs,  whofe  camps  are  fcattered  o*er  Inch  interior  parts  ot 
the  country  as  are  capable  of  cultivation. 

NUNDYDROOG,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  the  peninful'a 
of  Hindoottan,  capital  of  a  confiderable  diftrift,  in  the  My- 
fore  country.  It  is  built  on  the  fummitof  a  mountain,  1700 
feet  in  height,  the  greater  part  inacceifible;  but  was  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  Englifh,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  1792. 
It  is  70  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam. 

NUNEATON,  a  town  in  Warwickthire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  It  has  a  manufafture  of  camblet  cloth,  was 
formerly  noted  tor  its  nunnery,  and  is  feated  on  the  river 
Anker,  eight  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Coventry',  and  99  N.N.W, 
of  London.  Long.  1.  25.  W.  Lat.  52.  36.  N. 

NUNEHAM,  a  village,  five  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Oxford; 
remarkable  for  its  fpinning  feaft,  an  annual  feftival,  inftituted 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt,  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue 
and  induffry. 

NUNNY,  a  village  in  Somerfetfhire,  two  miles  S.W.  of 
Frome.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  a  ftrortg  cattle,  the 
fhell  of  which  ftill  remains  nearly  perfect,  and  is  a  fine  piece 
of  antiquity'.  It  was  taken  by  the  parliament  forces  in  1645, 
and  probably  foon  afterward  difmantled. 

NURTINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wur- 
temberg.  The  holpital  here,  founded  in  1481,  is  laid  to  be 
the  richeft  foundation  in  the  whole  duchy.  It  is  fituate  on 
the  Neckar,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Stutgard,  and  60  E.  of  Straf- 
burg.  Long.  9.  12.  E.  Lat.  48.  33.  N. 

NL'SSERPOU’R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital 
©f  a  diffridt  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Sinde, 
80  miles  N.E.  of  Tatta.  Long.  68.  20.  E.  Lat.  25.  20.  N. 

NUYS,  a  town  of  Germany',  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794;  and  is  feated  on  the 
Erftt,  five  miles  S.W.  of  Duffeldorf,  and  20  N.W,  of  Co¬ 
logne.  Long.  6.  52.  E.  Lat.  51.  n.N. 

NYBORG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  of  Funen, 
with  the  remains  of  an  old  palace,  in  which  Chriftian  II.  was 
born.  The  (hips  trading  to  the  Baltic  that  pals  through  the 
Great  Belt  are  obliged  to  pay  toll  here,  for  which  purpofe  a 
man-of-war  is  always  Rationed  in  the  Belt.  Nyborg  is 


feated  on  a  commodious  bay,  ro  miles  E.  of  Odenfec.  Long. 
10.  40.  E.  Lat.  55.  30.  N. 

NY MP1I il'jA  ( Enci/cl .).  A  remarkable  fad,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Natural  Hiffory,  but  particularly'  applicable  as 
a  counterpart  to  the  modern  rage  for  cofmetics,  we  (hall  com¬ 
municate  to  our  readers,  in  the  author’s  words,  from  the  firft 
volume  of  his  travels,  in  German,  p.  232  and  following  : 

“  On  the  20th  of  Auguft,”  fays  M.  Pallas,  “  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  port  of  Aftrakhan,  granted  me  a  barge  for 
an  exeurfion  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  a  diftance  frc-m  fixty 
to  eighty  verfts.  As  I  had  learned  from  the  late  Dr.  Lerch, 
that  the  Nymphcca  nd umbo  grew  there  in  abundance,  I  fenL 
a  party  of  my  effort,  who  procured  a  great  number  of  the 
flowers  and  fruits  of  this  plant,  in  different  gradations  of 
growth  ;  fome  of  which  had*  nearly  attained  perfect  maturity, 
'l’hefe  fruits  are  by  the  Ruffians  called  fea-nuts,  or  mor/kye  ■ 
orec/ti ;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tybet,  b admit ;  by  the  Perfians, 
dariopadia ;  and  by  the  Indians,  pabiu  or  Ulifar :  they'  are 
fearched  for  and  eaten  with  avidity  by  the  laft-mentioned  na¬ 
tion,  who  regard  them  as  facred.  According  to  their  mytho¬ 
logy  and  that  of  Tibet,  the  perfect  divinities  are  regenerated 
in  the  richly  feented  flowers  of  this  plant,  which  lerve  them 
for  a  throne.  Thefe  flowers,  indeed,  have  an  agreeable  fla¬ 
vour;  and  the  diltilled  water  which  the  apothecary  of  this 
city',  Affeffor  Zettler,  had  the  politenefs  to  prepare  for  me, 
contained  a  pleafant  and  permanent  tafte  of  tine  ambia,  and 
when  tiled  as  a  lotion,  imparts  fuch  a  foftnefs  and  delicacy 
to  thelkin  of  the  face  and  hands,  that  it  deferves  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  an  innocent  cofmetic  into  all  the  apothecaries’ 
Ihops;  elpecially  as  the  flowers  may  be  collected  throughout 
the  fimnmer,  in  the  inlets  of  the  Volga  and  the  Bolda.  I  found 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  completely  free  from  zoophytes,  and 
other  aquatic  infe&s.  The  feminal  veffels  are  more  con- 
fpicuous,  and  the  germ  more  magnified,  in  the  feed  of  the 
Nyynphcca  ndumbo,  than  in  any  other  plant.  When  the  nuts 
are  inclofed  in  a  lump  of  clay,  and  immerfed  under  water, 
they  readily  germinate,  particularly  if  a  flight  incifion  be 
previoully  made  in  thcfhell.” 

NYONS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Drome, 
feated  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  river 
Aigues,  with  a  lofty  bridge  of  one  arch,  the  work  of  the 
Romans.  Here  is  a  mineral  fpring,  named  Pontius,  and 
fome  manufactures  of  foap  and  woollen  fluffs.  It  is  eight 
miles  N.W.  of  Buis.  Long.  5.  15.  E.  Lat.  44.  26.  N. 

NYSTADT,  a  town  ot  Sweden,  in  Finland,  with  a  com¬ 
modious  harbour,  and  a  confiderable  trade  in  all  .kinds  of 
wooden  vclfels.  In  1721,  a  peace  was  concluded  here,  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  of  Ruflia  and  the  King  of  Sweden.  It  is 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  55  miles  N.W,  of 
Abo.  Long.  2t.  1.  E.  Lat.  61.  10.  N. 

NYSTED,  or  Nyested,  a  town  of  Denmark,  In  the 
iffand  of  Laland,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  to  the 
duchy'  of  Mecklenberg  and  other  provinces  of  Germany. 
Long.  11.  40.  E.  Lat,  54.  43.  N. 
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AKHAM.  See  Okf.ham. 

OBAN,  a  village  in  Argylefhire,  feated  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  to  the  S.  of  Loch  Etive.  Here  is  an  excellent  tithing 
ftation,  and  a  cuflom-houie. 

OBDACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria, 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Acbza  and  Traun,  three  miles 
below  the  lake  Chienzee,  and  3  3  W.  of  Gratz.  Long.  14. 
43.  E.  Lat.  47,  3.  N. 

OBERKIRCH,  a  town  and  caftle  of  France,  in  the- de¬ 
partment  of  Lower  Rhine,  three  miles  from  Strafburg,  to 
whofe  late  archbithop  it  belonged.  Long.  7.  50.  E.  Lat. 
48.  35.  N. 

OBERNBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on 
the  Inn,  15  miles  S.  of  Paffau,  to  whofe  bifhop  it  belongs. 
Long.  13.  36.  E.  Lat.  48.  15.  N. 

QBERNDORF,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  Black  Foreft, 
fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Town,  and  feated  on  the  Neckar,  14  miles  N.  of 
Rothweil.  Long.  8.  45.  E.  Lat.  48.  22.  N. 

OBERSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
feated  on  theNahe,  3a  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Treves.  Long.  7. 
26.  E.  Lat.  49.  42,  N. 

OBERWESEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  eleftorate  of 
Treves,  formerly  imperial.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1794,  and  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Treves. 
Ixmg.  7.  48.  E.  Lat.  50.  1.  N. 

OBIDOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura,  with  a 
ftrong  caftle  on  a  rock,  1  3  miles  E.  of  Peniche,  and  38  N.  of 
Lifbon.  Long.  9.  18.  E.  Lat.  39.  17.  N. 

OBOLLAH,  a  ftrong  town  of  Perfia,  in  Irac-Agemi,  feated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Tigris,  near  Bufl’arah.  Long.  43.  13.  E. 
Lat.  30.  1 5.  N. 

OBSKAYA,  a  bay  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in  Afia.  Long. 
72.  25.  E.  Lat.  70.  o.  N. 

OBV1NSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Perm, 
fituate  on  the  Kama,  60  miles  N.  of  Perm.  Long.  36, 
o.  E.  Lat.  38.  44.  N. 

OCANO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  feated  on  a 
plain,  18  miles  E.  of  Toledo.  Long.  2.  50.  "W,  Lat.  39. 
52.  N. 

OCCA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  falts  into  the  Volga,  near 
Nhhnei  Novegorod. 

OGHSENEL'RT,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Wurtzburg,  feated  on  the  Maine,  10  miles  S.-E.  of  Wurtz- 
burg.  Long.  10.  10.  E.  Lat.  49.  35.  N. 

OCIISENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  near  which  is  a 
princely  abbey,  founded  in  1100.  It  is  14  miles  S.  of  Ulm, 
and  40  W.S.W.  of  Augfburg.  Long.  10.  11.  E.  Lat. 
48.  10.  N 

OCKER,  a  river  of  Lower  Saxony,  which  riles  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  runs  by  Goflar,  Wolfenbut- 
tle,  and  Brunfwick,  and  falls  into  the  After,  E.  of  Zell. 

ODER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its  fource  near  a 
town  of  the  fame  name,  in  Silefia.  It  runs  N.  by  Ratibor, 
Oppelen,  Breflaw,  Glogaw,  and  Croflerr,  in  Silefia;  Franc- 
fort,  Lebus,  Cuftrin,  and  Frinwalt,  in  Brandenburg;  and 


Gartz,  Stetin,  Cammin,  Wc-llin,  Ufedom,'  and  Wolgaft,  in 
Pomerania.  Below  Stetin  it  forms  a  large  lake  or  bay,  call¬ 
ed  Frifchen  Haff,  and  afterward  falls  into  the  Baltic  Sea  by 
three  mouths;  between  which  lie  the  illands  of  Ufedom  and 
Wollin. 

ODERBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  middle 
marche  of  Brandenburg,  fituate  on  the  Oder,  23  miles  N.  W. 
of  Cuftrin,  and  33  N.E.  ofBerlin.  Long.  14.  15.  E.  Lat. 
32.  58.  N. 

ODERBURG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Oder  and  Ella,  10  miles  S.  of  Ratibor.  Long.  18.  10.  E. 
Lat.  50.  2.  N. 

ODERNHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  feated  on  the  Seitz,  20  miles  S.  of  Mentz. 
Long.  8.  20.  E.  Lat.  49.  31.  N. 

ODIHAM,  a  corporate  town  in  Hampfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Winchefter,  and  42  W.  by  S. 
of  London.  Long.  o.  56.  W.  Lat.  31.  18.  N. 

ODONTALGIA  ( Encycl .).  The  following  obfervations 
on  this  dileafe,  with  the  explanation  of  an  apparatus  that 
has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  in  relieving  it  (lee  Pi.  38),  are 
addrelfed  to  the  editors  of  the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal. 

“  The  tooth-ach  (fays  the  author.  Dr.  Brown),  the  moft 
frequent  and  painful  difeafe  incident  to  the  human  body,  is 
often  occafionedi-by  being  expofed  to  a  partial  current  of  cold 
air,  or  to  fudden  heat  and  cold ;  by  refiding  in  a  inarfhy  or 
damp  fituation ;  by  morbid  matter  within,  by  acrid  matter 
attached  to  the  external  furface  of  the  teeth,  and  frequently 
by  the  mufcles  and  membranes  of  the  jaw  being  affefted  by 
the  f.  me  diathefis  which  produces  irritation,  gout,  and  rheu- 
matifm,  in  other  parts.  Women  are  more  liable  than  men  to 
rheumatifm  and  to  tooth-ach  ;  they  are  moft  fubjeC?  to  both 
in  pregnancy,  and  during  obftruCrions  of  the1  menftrual  dif- 
charge. 

“  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  mercurial  preparations 
thrown  into  the  fvftem,  fo  as  to  affedi  the  falival  glands  ;  nerv¬ 
ous  affections  ;  fipping  hot  liquors;  frequent  picking  of  the 
teeth  with  hard  inftruments ;  a  fcorbutic  and.  fome  other 
acrimonious  ltate  of  the  fluids  ;  probably  often  occafton  a 
caries  of  the  teeth  :  and  1  have  known  feveral  families, 
who  feemed  particularly  liable  to  their  premature  lofs  and 
decay.” 

The  common  people  of  Aberdeen,  it  feems,  have  an  idle 
notion  that  the  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach,  is  a  worm,  or  worms, 
engendered  in  the  tooth.  Juft  fo,  in  former  times,  it  usis 
generally  luppofed,  that  worms  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  ■ 
affedted  tooth,  by  irritating  its  nerve,  occafioned  the  acute 
pain  that  is  fometimes  productive  of  watchfulnefs,  fever,  lofs 
of  appetite,  proftration  of  ftrength,  convullions  in  children, 
and  delirium,  in  perlons  who  have  laboured  under  this  ex- 
quifitely  painful  difeafe. 

Hence  in  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salerni,  p.  134 : 

<c  Sic  dentes  ferve  porrorum  collige  grana, 

“  Ne  carcas  jure  cum  infquiarno  fimul  ure, 

"  Sifq  ;  per  embotum  Fumum  capedente  I'emotum.’* 
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“  To  cure  the  tooth-ach,  take  the  feed  of  leeks, 

When  that  fell  pain  annoyesand  fwells  the  cheeks; 

But  feed  of  Henbane  mull  be  mixt  among, 

And  burn  them  both,  to  make  the  fmoke  be  ftrong  ; 

Hold  thy  mouth  o’er,  and  fo  receive  the  fume,  1 
The  pain  it  flakes,  and  worms  in  teeth  contume,  > 

If  through  a  tunnil,  you  the  fmoke  atfume.’’  J 

“  Sir  Hans  Sloane  gives  an  inftance  of  the  virtues  of  fe- 
men  hyofeinmi,  in  alleviating  the  tooth-ach.  A  perfon  of 
quality,  tormented  with  this  racking  pain,  had  an  empiric 
recommended  to  him,  who  conveyed  the  fmoke  of  burning 
feeds  of  henbane,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  into  the  hollow 
tooth,  and  thereby  removed  the  pain  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
there  dropped  fome  maggots  from  the  tooth  (as  the  operator 
pretended)  into  a  pail  of  water  placed  underneath  for  that 
purpofe.  Sir  Hans  procured  one  of  thefe  maggots,  which  he 
lent  wrapt  up  to  M.  Lewenhoeck,  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  where 
it  arrived  fate  and  alive.  Upon  examination,  M.  Lewen¬ 
hoeck  found  it  to  be  entirely  like  thole  bred  in  ordinary  rotten 
cheefe  ;  wherefore  he  procured  fome  of  thefe  latter,  and 
carefully  fed  them  both,  and  that  one  Sir  Hans  Sloane  had 
fent,  on  the  fame  cheefe  :  and  they  were  all,  according  to  the 
ufual  methods  of  nature,  turned  into  fmall  fcarabei,  both 
being  returned  Inch  to  Sir  Hans,  from  Holland.  Upon  the 
whole,  though  the  henbane  feeds  cured  the  tooth-ach,  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  maggots  had  been  conveyed  thither, 
and  let  drop  into  the  water  by  fome  llight  of  hand. 

“  We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Diolcorides  and  others, 
that  hyofiiami,  which  is  a  powerful  remedy  of  the  narcotic 
tribe,  has  been  employed  as  an  anodyne  by  the  molt  illultrious 
phylicians,  from  the  earlielt  periods  of  medical  hiftory.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  favourite  fedative  of  Celfus  ;  he  gave 
it  internally  to  mitigate  pain  and  procure  beep;  he  ufed  it 
externally  as  a  collyrium,  in  cafes  of  ophthalmia;  and  he  em¬ 
ployed  it  topically  to  alluage  the  pains  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 
Accordingly,  under  the  head  of  “  Dentium  duloris  varia  re' 
media,"  he  fays,  with  his  ufual  eloquence  and  precifion,  “The 
tooth-ach  is  a  diforder  that  may  be  jultly  ranked  among  the 
greateft  torments;”  and  he  tells  us,  “  if  the  pain  be  fevere, 
a  clyfter  is  ufeful,  with  hot  cataplafms  applied  to  the  cheek, 
as  alfo  fome  medicinal  hot  liquor  held  in  the  mouth,  and  fre¬ 
quently  changed.  For  which  purpofe  is  ufed,  henbane  root, 
either  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  diluted  wine,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  fait  to  either  of  them,  and  poppy  heads  not  over 
dry,  and  mandrake  roots  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  but 
in  thcle  three,  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  fwallow  what  is  in 
the  mouth. 

“  Mynficht  who  has  long  been  refpeftfully  named  in  our 
difpenfatories,  gives,  in  his  Med/co- C hym icum ,  the  following 
formulae,  which  are  all  defigned  for  the  ule  of  perfons  afflicted 
with  painful  affedtions  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  viz.  Tindtura 
©dontalgica,  Pilulae  Odontalgic®,  inferted  in  Dr.  Lewis’s  Dil- 
penfatory,  p.  330,  5th  edit.  Trochilci  de  Alumine  with  radix 
Pyrethrum,  Spiritus  Odontalgicus;  in  all  which  he  directs  a 
certain  portion  of  the  feeds  of  henbane.  Salmon,  whole 
labours  feem  not  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen,  and  Etmuller,  preicribe  them  for  the  fame  pnr- 
pofe.  Boerhaave  had  his  fenfes  difordered  by  only  making  a 
plaftor  from  this  plant.  Yet,  as  the  various  medicines  I  had 
myl'elf  hitherto  employed  were  of  little  avail,  and  as  I  had 
lome  teeth  extra&ed,  and  obtained  in  one  inftance  only  twelve 
hours’  refpite  from  my.  fufferings,  the  pain  Hying  either  to 
another  tooth,  or  attacking  the  Antrum  Maxillarc,  1  tried  the 
elfedt  of  fumigating  with  two  parts  of  henbane  feed,  added 
to  carraway  and  cummin  feeds,  of  each  one  part. 

"  After  repeating  the, operation  three  times,  I  remained 
Yw..  X. 


near  a  fortnight  exempt  from  pain  :  I  then  had  occasion  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  fumigation  again,  and  was  again  re¬ 
lieved  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  a  permanent  cure  was  obtained, 
by  the  ufe  of  internal  medicines,  which  had  never  occurred 
either  to  myieli  or  any  of  the  many  fkilful  and  experienced 
practitioners  who  bad  been  confulted,  on  what  appeared  to 
fome  of  them,  as  a  cafe  equally  inveterate  and  extraordi¬ 
nary.” 

In  cafe  of  a  carious  tooth,  extradlion  is  often  the  only- 
radical  remedy  ;  but  as  in  fome  cafes  extraction  is  improper, 
and  as  in  many  inftances  it  is  obftinately  avoided,  Dr.  Brown 
had  a  vefiel  made  of  copper,  of  which  fee  an  engraving  in  PI. 
38,  fig.  i.  The  apparatus  takes  in  pieces  at  the  lineej  b,  and 
alio  ate.  “  The  bottom  is  fitted  into  a  wooden  ftand  turned 
with  a  groove,  to  prevent  its  Hipping  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
operator.  In  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  this  velfel  (as  the 
tube  at  the  bottom  of  a  lanthorn  for  the  reception  of  a  candle), 
is  a  piece  of  metal  fliaped  to  receive  the  bowl  of  a  large  to¬ 
bacco-pipe,  with  an  opening  large  enough  to  receive  the  ftalk 
of  the  pipe  oppofite  to  the  hole  at  b.  The  apparatus  being 
taken  afunder  at  a ,  b,  the  cup  or  bowl  of  an  iron  or  common 
clay  tobacco-pipe  is  made  red  hot,  filled  quickly  with  the 
feeds,  placed  in  the  aperture  formed  for  its  reception,  the 
conical  or  upper  part  being  rtflored  to  its  place,  as  in  the  en¬ 
graving;  the  tube  c,  is  turned  upwards  or  downwards,  as  the- 
pain  may  happen  to  be  feated  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw;  and 
being  placed  in  contadt  with  it,  the  operator,  applying  his 
mouth  to  the  tube  of  the  pipe,  forces  by  his  breath,  into  the 
mouth  of  his  patient,  the  fmoke  of  the  burning  feeds,  which, 
by  their  heating,  fedative,  and  fialagogue  eftedt  (fometimes  it 
being  neceffary  to  repeat  the  procels),  generally  afford  the 
patient  confiderable  relief.” 

The  Imall  tube  marked  d,  13  intended  to  be  ufed  when  pain 
is  feated  in  the  front  teeth. 

ODYSSEY  ( Encycl.j .  See  fome  obfervations  on  the  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  Homer’s  Odyffey,  under  Geography,  Supp. 

OELFELDT,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  feated  on  the  Alley,  25  miles  E.  of  Brunfwick. 
Long.  1 1.  20.  E.  Lat.  52.  27.  N. 

OELS,  or  Olse,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town  of  Silefia, 
with  a  caflle,  where  the  duke  generally  refides.  It  is  17  miles 
N.E.  of  Brefiaw.  Long.  17.  26.  E.  Lat.  51.  19.  £1. 

OELSNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  territory  of 
Voigtland,  feated  on  the  Elfter,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Zwickau, 
and  72S.W.  of  Drefden.  Long.  12.  10.  E.  Lat.  50.  19.  N. 

OEPEN,  or  Eupen,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Limburg.  It  has  confiderable  manufadlures  of 
cloth,  and  is  fituate  on  the  Weze,  L2  miles  S.  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle. 

OFFENBACH,  a  town  of  Franconia,  taken  by  the  French 
in  1796.  It  is  feated  on  the  Maine,  five  miles  E.  of  Franc- 
fort.  Long.  8.  43.  E.  Lat.  49.  32.  N. 

OFFENBURGH,  an  impeiial  town  of  Suabia,  under  the 
protedtion  of  the  boufe  of  Auftria,  feated  on  the  Kintzig,  io~ 
miles  S.E.  of  Stratburg,  and  2a  S.S.W.  of  Baden.  Long, 

8.  j.  E.  Lat.  48.  31.  N. 

OFFIDA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona, 
26  miles  S.  of  Loretto.  Long.  13.  46.  E.  Lat.  42.  53.  N. 

GGGERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  with  a  villa  belonging  to  the  eledlor.  It  is 
fituate  on  the  Rhine,  four  miles  w.N.W.  of  Manheirn. 

OHLAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Brieg, 
with  a  large  cafile.  Great  quantities  of  tobacco  are  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood.  .  It  is  fituate  on  the  Ohla,  eight  miles 
N.W.  of  Brieg,  and  14  S.E..  of  BieQaw.  Long.  17.  29.  F.. 
Lat.  50.  36.  N. 

OHRDRUF,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
»A  C 
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of  Gotha.  It  has  feveral  times  been  defiroyed  bv  fire,  but  is 
now  in  a  very  flourifiiing  ftate,  from  its  numerous  manu¬ 
factures.  It  is  eight  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gotha,  and  15  S.W.  of 
Erfurt.  Long.  10.  57.  E.  Lat.  50.  55.  N. 

OHRINGEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,'  34  miles  E  S  E.  of 
Heidelberg,  and  33  S.  of  Werlheim.  Long.  9.  50.  E.  Lat. 
49.  13.  N. 

OIGH,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Inverneisfliire,  extending  four 
miles  from  E.  to  W.  It  contains  tome  little  wooded  itlandsj 
and  its  waters  flow  through  Loch  Nefs  into  Murray  Frith. 

OIRA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  d'Otranto, 
with  abifhop’s  fee,  and  an  old  caftle.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Appennines,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Tarento.  Long.  17. 
54.  E.  Lat.  40.  38.  N. 

OISANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ifere, 
28  miles  S.E.  of  Grenoble.  Long.  6.  25.  E.  Lat.  43.  o.  INF. 

OISE,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of  the 
late  province  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
river,  which  has  its  fource  in  the  Ardennes,  and  falls  into 
the  Seine,  near  Pontoife.  Beauvais  is  the  capital, 

OKGTZK,  a  province  of  the  government  of  Irkutzk,  in 
Ruffia.  Its  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Okota,  in  a  bay  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean. 

OLDENBURG,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  noted  for  its  horles.  The  church  of  St. 
Lambert  contains  the  tombs  of  the  laft  count's  of  Oldenburg, 
which  are  very  curious.  It  is  feated  on  the  Hunta,  22  miles 
W.  of  Bremen,  and -?5  S.E.  of'Embden.  Long.  8.  8.  E. 
Lat.  53.  7.  N. 

Oujenburg,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holftein,  feated  near  the  Baltic,  30  miles  N.  of  Lubec. 
Long.  ro.  47.  E.  Lat.  54.  22.  N. 

OLDENDORF,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
of  Lunenburg,  feated  on  the  Wenaw  and  Elea.  Long.  xo. 
35.  E.  Lat.  53.  16.  N. 

Oldendokf,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the  territory  of 
Schawenburg,  feated  or.  the  Wefer,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Ha¬ 
nover.  Long.  9.  31.  E.  Lat.  52.  16.  N. 

OLDEN ZEEL,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces  in  Over- 
yflel,  30  miles  E,  of  Deventer.  Long.  6.  57.  E.  Lat.  32. 
20.  N. 

OLDESLOFIE,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holftein,  feated  on  the  Trave,  17  miles  W.  of  Lubec,  and 
25  N.E.  of  Hamburg.  Long.  10.  18.  E.  Lat.  53.  52.  N. 

OLE  RON,  an  ifle  of  France,  five  miles  from  the  coafts  of 
Aunis  and  Staintonge.  It  is  12  miles  long  and  five  broad  ;  is 
populous  and  fertile,  and  defended  by  a  caftle.  In  the  reign 
©f  Richard  I.  this  ifland  was  part  of  the  pofieffions  of  the 
crown  of  England  ;  anrf  here  that  monarch  compiled  the  code 
of  maritime  laws,  called  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  nations  in  Europe,  as  the  ground  aqd  fub- 
ftruflion  of  all  their  marine,  conftitutions.  Long.  1.  20.  W. 
Lat.  46.  3.  N. 

OLKSKO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Red  Ruftia,  38  miles 
EN.E.  ofLemburg.  Long  25.  10.  E.  Lat.  30.  23  N. 

OLIKA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhinia,  with  a  citadel, 
20  miles  ,E.  of  Lucko.  Long.  2 6,  8.  E.  Lat.  31.  13.  N. 

OLlNDA,  a  town  of  Bralil,  feated  on  the  Atlantic,  with 
a  very  good  harbour.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  in  1630, 
but  retaken  by  the  Portuguefe.  Long.  35.  o.  W.  Lat.  8. 
»3-  S. 

OLITA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  where  their  kings 
formerly  refided.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  20  miles 
N.  of  Tudela.  Long.  1.  46.  W.  Lat.  42.  22.  N. 

OLIVA,  a  fea-port  of  Weftern  Trutha.  Here  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  monaftery,  which  contains  fevcral  tombs  of  the  dukes 
of  Pomerania,  and  in  ira  peace  was  concluded  in  1660,  be¬ 


tween  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Poland.  It  is  fituate  on  a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Danteie,  three 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Dantzic.  Long.  18.  32.  E.  Lat.  54. 
24.  N. 

OLIVENGA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo, 
feated  near  the  Guadiana,  13  miles  S.  ot  Elvas,  and  40  E.  of 
Evora.  Long.  7.  4.  W.  Lat.  38.  30.  N. 

OLMEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cartile,  feated  on  the 
Adaja,  30  miles  S.  of  Valladolid.  Long.  4.  29.  W.  Lat. 
4-t.  20.  N. 

OLNEY,  a  toivn  in  Bucks,  with  a  market  on  Monday,  and 
a  confiderablc  manufacture  of  bone  lace.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Oufe,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Northampton,  and  56  N.N.W.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  C4.  W.  Lat.  52.  5.  N. 

OLONE,  an  illand,  town,  caftle,  and  harbour  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Vendee,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Rochelle,  and 
258  S  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.43.W.  Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

OLONETZ,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  included  formerly 
in  the  government  of  Novogorod.  In  this  diftridt  are  fome 
confiderable  iron-works. 

OloKetz,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  a  government  of  the  fame 
name,  famous  for  its  mines  of  iron,  and  its  mineral  water.  It 
is -fituate  on  the  river  Olonza,  which  falls  into  the  lake  La¬ 
doga.  Long.  34.  20.  E.  Lat.  61.  26.  N. 

OLPE,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  37  miles  E.  of  Cologne, 
and  50  E  S.E.  of  DulPeklorf.  Long.  7.  38.  E.  Lat.  50. 
39.  N. 

OLTEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  a  bailiwic,  in 
the  canton  of  Soleure.  It  is  dependent  on  the  Biffiop  of  Bade, 
and  is  leated  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Aar,  between  Arberg 
and  Araw.  Long.  7.  43.  E.  Lat.  47.  16.  N. 

OLTRI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli,  24  miles  E.  of  Ca- 
dore,  and  38  N.W.  of  Friuli.  Long.  12.  23.  E.  Lat.  48. 
26.  N. 

OMAN,  a  province  of  Arabia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Perfian  Gulf,  on  the  E.  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  extenfive  deferts.  It  is  poflefled  by  a  number  of  petty 
fovereig'ns,  the  rnoft  confiderable  of  whom  is  the  imam  of 
Oman,  the  capital  of  the  province,  which,  is  fituate  60  miles 
N-W.  ofMafcat.  Long.  57.20.  E.  Lat.  24.  o.  N. 

OMAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
where  the  atlizes  are  held.  It  is  20  miles  N.E.  of  Innifkil- 
ling. 

OMBO,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  banlc  of  the  Nile, 
26  miles  N.  of  Syene.  Long.  31.  58.  E.  Lat.  24.  26.  N. 

OMBRGNE,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  riles  in  the  Siennefe, 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

OMEGNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  with  a 
caftle,  fituate  on  the  N.E.  fide  of  the  lake  Orta,  25  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Novara.  Long.  8.  20.  E.  Lat.  43.  40.  N. 

OMMEN,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Overyflel, 
feated  on  the  Vecht,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Deventer.  Long.  6- 
10.  E.  Lat.  52.  32.  N. 

OMMEN BURG,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
deflorate  of  Mentz,  feated  on  the  Othern,  nine  miles  S.E. 
of  Marpurg,  and  43  N.E.  of  Francfort.  Long.  9.  13.  E. 
Lat..  50  30.  N. 

OMMIRAB1H,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  Mount 
Atlas,  feparates  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  from  that  of  Fez, 
and  entering  the  Atlantic,  forms  a  capacious  bay  on  the  E. 
fide  of  Azam  or. 

OMZK,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolflt,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Om  and  Irtiffi, 
260  miles  S.E.  cf  Tobollk.  Long.  74.  ,34.  E.  Lat.  35. 
4.  N. 

ONADAGO,  a  lake  and  river,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York, 
The  river  flows  W.  from  the  l^.kc  till  it  meets  the  Seneca, 
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tvhcfti  its  courfe  turns  N.  to  Ofvvego,  where  It  enters  Lake 
Ontario.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  from  its  mouth  to  the  head 
of  the  lake,  except  one  fall  which  caufes  a  portage  of  20 
yards.  See  Oneida. 

ONANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
feated  between  Acquapendente  and  Petigliano,  five  miles  from 
each. 

ONE,  a  cape  of  Barbary,  in  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Mulvia. 

,  ONEG,  a  town  of  Ruffin,  in  the  government  of  Archangel, 
fituate  on  the  Onega,  near  the  White  Sea,  80  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Archangel.  Long.  37.  24.  E.  Lat.  63.  33.  N. 

ONEGLIA,  a  principality  of  Italy,  furrounded  by  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  but  fuhjcil  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  It 
abounds  in  olive-trees,  fruits,  and  wine. 

ONEIDA,  or  Onondago,  a  lake  of  N.  America,  in  the 
Rate  ot  New  York.  It  is  20  miles  W.  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and 
fxtends  wettward  about  25  miles,  where  its  outlet,  the  Onon- 
dago  River,  runs  into  Lake  Ontaria,  at  Ofwego.  At  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  lake,  is  Wood  Creek,  on  the  banks  of  which 
live  a  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Oneidas  ;  and  the  Onondagos, 
another  tribe,  occupy  the  country  S.  of  the  lake  and  river. 

ONEZKOE,  a  lake  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Olo- 
netz,  120  miles  long,  and  40  broad.  It  contains  feveral 
iflands. 

ONGAR,  or  Chitping  Oncak,  a  town  in  Effiex,  with  a 
market  on  Saturday,  iz  miles  W.  of  Chelmsford,  and  21 
E.N.E.  of  London.  Long.  o.  16.  E.  Lat.  51.  43.  N. 

ONGOLE,  a  town  of  HindooRan,  in  the  Carnatic,  feated 
on  a  river,  not  far  from  its  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Bengal, 

1 50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Madras.  Long.  79.  50.  E.  Lat.  15. 

3°-  N. 

ONORE,  a  fea-port  of  Canara,  on  the  coaR  of  Malabar, 

1 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mangalore.  Long.  74.  45.  E.  Lat. 

14.  20. N. 

ONOTH,  a  town  of  Hungary,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Buda. 
Long.  19.  22.  E.  Lat.  48.  10.  N. 

ONRUST,  a  fmall  illand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Batavia,  where  the  Dutch  build  and  careen  their  Riips. 

OODEADURGAM,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hin¬ 
dooRan,  which  gives  name  to  a  pal's,  in  the  Myfore  country. 

It  is  3  r  miles  S.E.  of  Bangalore,  and  73  S.  of  Seringapatam. 

OODOOANULLAH,  a  town  of  HindooRan  Proper,  in 
Bengal,  leated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  at  the  foot  of 
a  chain  of  hills.  The  fituation  is  cReemed  unhealthy,  on 
account  of  the  forefis  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  the  feat  of  the 
government  ot  Bengal,  under  Sultan  Sujah,  till  he  fell  in  the 
conteR  for  empire  with  his  brother  Aurungzebe.  The  num- 
berlefs  ruins  here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  afford  a  proof  of 
his  magnificence  ;  aud  there  Hill  remains  a  part  of  the  palace, 
which,  in  his  time,  was  nearly  deRroyed  by  fire.  Here  is  an 
elegant  bridge  over  the  Ganges,  bqilt  by  the  fame  prince,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  vibfory  gained  over  Meer  Coffim,  in  1764,  by 
Major  Adams.  Oodooanullah  is  82  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Moor- 
fhedabad.  Long.  87.  35.  E.  Lat.  24.  58.  N. 

OOSTBORCH,  a  town  and  fort  of  Dutch  Flanders,  in  the 
ifle  ot  Cadfand,  four  miles  N.E.  of  Sluys.  Long.  3.  29.  E. 

Lat.  51.  22.  N. 

OOSTENBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  iffe  of  Oeland, 

27  miles  S.  of  Borkholm. 

OOTATORE,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  HindooRan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Tanjore,  and  80  S.W.  of 
Pondicherry.  Long.  78.  57.  E.  Lat.  1 1 .  2.  N. 

OPHE1M,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Bergen, 

43  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bergen.  Long.  5.  15.  E.  Lat.  60. 

41.  N. 
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OPIUM  ( Encycl .).  The  following  obferyations. on  opium, 
and  its  component  principles,  with  an  account  of  various 
procefles  for  obtaining  it  from  the  white  poppy  ( papaver 
Jbmniferum  Linn.),  are  publifhed  by  Citizen  Dubuc,  fenior, 
in  the  Annales  de  Chimie. 

“  The  natural  hiRory  of  opium,”  fays  Citizen  Dubuc,  “’does 
not  appear  to  be  hitherto  generally  well  underftood.  It  is 
doubted  whether  there  exifts  any  drop-opium  ( de  i’opium  en 
formes);  all  that  fec-ms  to  be  fully  eftabliffied  as  a  fa  cl  is, 
that  this  fingular  fubftance  is  extracted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eaff  from  the  white  fomniferous  poppy  ;  but  the  following 
qneftions  refpeiting  it  (till  remain  to  be  refolved.  What  are 
the  procefles  uled  for  obtaining  it  ?  What  degree  of  maturity 
muff  this  plant  have  arrived  at,  in  order  to  produce  opium  fuch 
as  that  of  commerce?  Finally,  Is  this  vegetable  fuhjeiled  to 
any  particular  kind  of  preparation,  before  the  opium  is  ex¬ 
tracted  ? 

“  None  of  thefe  queRions  have  been  fatisfaclorily  de¬ 
termined  by  any  of  the  waiters  who  have  treated  of  this 
fubjeil. 

“  Several  natural  hiftorians,  and  efpecia’ly  Lemery,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  ffmple  Drugs,  alYerts  pofitively  that  t here  cri/ts 
no  drop-opium,  and  that  the  opium  of  the  Levant  is  obtained 
from  the  leaves  and  heads  of  the  poppy.  The  moll  cele¬ 
brated  chemifts  who  have  treated  of  the  fubjeil,  fuch  as 
Fourcroy,  Chaptal,  Beaume,  Bouillon-Lagrange,  &c.  are  not 
agreed  amongR  themfelves,  whether  it  is  extracted  from  the 
leaves,  fialks,  and  capfules,  whilft  Rill  freRi  and  green,  or 
whether  it  is  obtained  direilly  from  the  heads  of  the  poppy 
when  arrived  at  its  laR  Rage  of  growth  and  maturity,  by 
making  the  extrail  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

“  This  difference  of  opinion,  which  exifts  amongft  authors 
whofc  knowledge  in  natural  fcience  cannot  be  called  in  quef- 
tion,  determined  me,  two  years  ago,  to  occupy  myfelf  with 
the  inveftigation  of  the  nature  of  this  fubftance,  by  culti¬ 
vating,  with  this  view,  a  great  number  of  white  poppies  j 
( Papaver  album  Sp J'oiiiniferum  Linn.) 

“  But  before  I  give  an  account  of  the  various  experiments 
which  I  have  made  in  order  to  obtain  opium,  it  wiji  be  pro¬ 
per  that  we  (hould  eftablifti  our  opinion  concerning  two  fails 
relative  to  this  fubftance,  Rich  as  it  is  brought  to  us  from  the 
Levant  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  commerce. 

“  It  is  certain  that  the  oriental  opium  contains  impurities 
amounting  at  lead  to  one  fourth  of  its  weight.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  examined  thefe  heterogeneous  fubftances,  and,  after 
different  vvaffiings,  I  have  eafily  dilcovered,  that  they  were 
nothing  elfe  than  the  ffalks,  leaves,  feculae,  peduncles,  cap¬ 
fules,  and  feeds  of  the  poppy,  in  a  ltate  of  very  minute 
divifion. 

“  I  (hall  fhew  hereafter  that  the  addition  of  thefe  fub¬ 
ftances  contributes  in  a  very  great  degree  to  give  the  opium 
that  acrid  and  naufeous  fmell  which  it  is  known  to  pofiels. 

“It  is  alfo  known,  that  this  acrid  odour  is  extremely  volatile, 
and  that  frequently  it  is  not  found  to  exilt  any  longer  at  the 
furface  of  the  cakes  of  opium,  whether  in  confequence  of  the 
length  of  time  that  they  have  been  kept,  or  owing  to  Rome 
artificial  means  that  have  been  employed  for  that  purpofe  j 
whilft  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  cake,  which'is  Rill  vifeous, 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  and  emits  an  intolerable  fmell 
when  cut  through  the  middle:  hence  it  appears,  that  this 
volatile  principle,  or  aroma,  is  only  an  accidental  property  of 
the  opium. 

“  The  following  experiments  will  elucidate  what  I  have 
advanced,  both  with  refpeil  to  the  two  laft-mentionid  fails, 
and  the  fulution  of  the  queRions  which  I  have  propolad  at 
the  commencement  of  this  memoir. 
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m  ‘Experiment  1.  If  we  dry  vlfcous  opium,  in  a  tempe¬ 
rature  not  exceeding  40 — 50  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermo¬ 
meter,  till  it  becomes  pulverulent,  it  will  lofe  its  acrid  narco¬ 
tic  fmell,  and  a  Hume  that  of  laudanum,  or  the  purified  opium 
of  the  fhops,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  impurities 
which  it  contains.  The  vapours  which  arife  from  it,  when 
collected  in  a  convenient  apparatus,  become  there  in  part 
eondenfed  into  a  liquid,  which  at  firft  is  almoft  colourlefs, 
but.  in  thefpace  of  a  few  days  affumes  a  flight  yellowifh  tinge. 
This  aroma,  or  diftilled  fpirit,  is  accompanied  by  an  aeriform 
fluid,  which  is  not  altogether  mifcible  with  water,  and  both 
diffufe  an  odour  refembling  that  of  opium  cakes  when  cut  in 
half,  but  fo  extremely  ftrong  as  very  fpeedily  to  l'uffocate 
animals  expofed  to  an  atmolphere  of  this  gas. 

"  Lad  year  I  made  the  extraft  of  white  poppies,  gathered 
at  different  periods  of  their  growth,  without  ever  having  been 
able  to  obtain  a  Tubftance  that  had  the  fmell  of  opium,  or 
even  that  of  laudanum.  I  only  perceived  that  a  heap  of 
poppy  leaves  that  had  been  thrown  away,  exhaled  an  aromatic 
principle  very  analogous  to  that  which  was  obtained  in  the 
preceding  experiment.  This  led  me  to  make  the  following 
experiments : 

"  Experiment  2.  On  the  3d  Prairial  (22d  May)  laft, 
twelve  leaves  of  the  white  poppy,  which  had  attained  to  one- 
third  of  their  full  growth,  were  well  pounded  in  a  marble 
mortar,  without  adding  any  liquid.  The  juice  was  very 
-abundant,  of  a  brown  colour,  {lightly  mucilaginous,  and  had 
but  little  of  a  bitter  tafte.  The  whole  was  put  into  a  velfel 
of  ftone-ware,.  and  expofed  to  the  atmofphere.  The  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  atmofphere  was  between  10  and  12  degrees 
jReaumer. 

“  On  the  4th  I  obferved  a  flight  fwelling  in  the  mafs.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5th  it  puffed  up  prodigioufly,  and  already 
exhaled  an  acrid  odour,  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  aroma  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  deficcation  of  the  opium.  On  the  6th  the 
Vapour  was  exhaled  in  fuch  large  quantity,  that  it  was  impof- 
lible  to  approach  it  without  becoming  affedfed  with  a  violent 
head-ach.  On  the  7th,  I  expofed  the  velfel  to  the  fun  for  a 
fpace  of  twelve  hours.  The  fermentation  became  flill  more 
vehement :  I  agitated  the  mafs  from  time  to  time,  attending 
to  what  happened.  I  foon  perceived  that  the  exhalation  of 
the  narcotic  odour  abated,  and  was  partly  replaced  by  an¬ 
other,  which  had  much  analogy  with  azotic  gas  ;  the  plant 
and  the  juice  acquired  a  deeper  colour;  at  length  they  be¬ 
came  oxydated  at  the  expence  of  the  furrounding  air,  which 
probably  gave  birth  to  the  nitric  radical,  which,  combined 
with  the  aroma  of  the  plant,  produced  that  peculiar  odour  of 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking. 

“  Experiment  3,  On  the  24th  of  the  fame  month,  twelve 
pounds  of  poppy,  that  had  arrived  at  about  three-fourths 
of  its  growth,  after  having  been  prepared  like  thofe  in  the 
preceding  experiment,  were  alfo  expofed  in  a  velfel  to  the 
air.  On  the  26th,  the  mafs  began  to  ferment,  and  the  acrid 
narcotic  vapour  was  developed  in  a  very  perceptible  manner ; 
but  this  time  1  did  not  expofe  the  mafs  to  the  fun.  On  the 
28th  the  fmell  peculiar  to  opium  was  very  perceptible  :  I 
then  preffed  out  the  juice,  filtrated  it  cold,  and  evaporated  it, 
with  a  very  moderate  heat,  to  the  confidence  of  an  extra£t. 

“  I  thought  I  had  the  beft  grounds  to  expert  that  I  fhould 
obtain  real  opium  as  the  refult  of  this  experiment ;  but  I 
was  difappointed ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  juice  gradually 
thickened,  it  loft  its  narcotic  odour,  and  the  extract  which  I 
obtained  had  no  other  fmell  than  that  peculiar  to  the  extraft 
obtained  from  inodorous  plants  :  hence  I  drew  the  further 
conclufion,  that  this  aroma  was  of  the  fame  nature  a*  that 
obtained  in  experiment.  1, 


“  Experiment  4.  On  the  14th  of  Meffidor  (2d  July) 
following,  I  exprefifed  two  pounds  of  juice  from  poppies 
partly  in  bloom,  and  partly  ready  to  bloffom.  This  juice 
was  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  nearly  refembling  that  of  the 
Chelidonium  majus  ;  it  had  a  very  flight  fmell  of  laudanum, 
and  a  marked  bitternefs,  and  left  a  very  confiderable  rough- 
nefs  upon  the  tongue.  I  expofed  it  to  the  air  in  a  veffel  of 
earthen-ware,  in  which  it  fermented  rapidly,  fo  that,  on  the 
17th,  it  exhaled  an  odour  fimilar  to  that  of  the  opium  of 
Egypt.  This  juice  I  filtrated  cold,  and,  hoping  to  preferve 
its*  odour,  I  thickened  it  by  expofing  it  in  plates  to  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  The  extraft  which  I  obtained  ftill  refembled 
that  of  the  preceding  experiment. 

“  Experiment  5.  On  the  19th  Meffidor,  I  extrafted  about 
one  kilogramme  of  the  juice  ot  poppy  heads,  partly  in  flower, 
and  partly  after  the  leaves  had  fallen  off,  and  the  capfules  had 
become  very  large.  I  his  juice  was  more,  bitter  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  experiments.  I  reduced  it  to  one- 
half  of  its  quantity  by  the  application  of  a  very  gentle  heat, 
hoping  that  the  mafs  being  more  denfe,  and  its  particles  in 
clofer  contact  with  each  other,  I  fhould  obtain,  after  fermen¬ 
tation,  a  fubltance  whole  odorous  principle  would  be  .more 
coercible. 

“  The  juice  thus  infpiffated  did  not  begin  to  ferment  till 
the  25th,  though  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  was  greater  than 
during  the  preceding  experiments.  On  the  30th  it  had 
the  defired  odour,  and  the  experiment  feemed  very  pro- 
mifing. 

“  Again  was  I  difappointed  :  I  reduced  half  of  the  mafs 
to  an  extraft,  which  perfectly  refembled  that  obtained  in  ex¬ 
periments  3  and  4  •  the  other  half  I  kept  in  a  well-corked 
flafk,  to  be  ufed  in  another  experiment. 

“  Experiment  6.  On  the  28th  of  Meffidor,  four  hefto- 
grammes  of  capfules,  fufficiently  green,  but  arrived  at  their 
full  fize,  and  twelve  decagrammes  of  the  leaves  and  ftalks 
pulled  off  near  to  the  peduncle  of  the  plant,  were  well  bruifed 
and  pounded  in  a  mortar.  They  yielded  a  thick  vifeous  mafs, 
and  the  juice  was  deeper  coloured,  and  more  bitter,  than  that 
obtained  in  the  preceding  experiments.  The  whole  being 
expofed  to  the  air  in  an  earthen  veffel,  it  foon  fermented,  and 
four  days  were  fufficient  to  produce  the  evolution  of  an  odour 
like  that  of  the  true  oriental  opium. 

“  Of  this  mafs  I  preferved  one-part,  to  be  ufed  after¬ 
wards,  and  infpiffated  the  other  in  a  temperature  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  40  degrees.  This  extract  retained  a  very  flight  fmell 
of  laudanum  ;  it  was  a  mixture  nearly  fimilar  to  the  opium 
of  commerce,  excepting  that  the  aroma  had  been  evaporated 
by  the  heat. 

“  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  deferibe  here  the  numerous- 
experiments  which  followed  the  two  laft  mentioned  :  the  re- 
luft  in  each  of  them  was  an  inodorous  extract,  or  one  almoft 
fo.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  pounded 
leaves,  ftalks,  capfules,  &c.  of  the  poppies,  always  exhaled, 
after  fermenting,  for  a  longer  or  ffiorter  period,  the  narcotic 
odour,  or  that  of  the  aroma,  obtained  in  experiment  1  ;  bub 
they  loft  it  again  after  being  expofed  tenor  twelve  days  to  the  air. 

“  Before" I  proceed  to  relate  other  experiments,  I  ought  to. 
mention  feveral  remarks  which  I  have  made  upon  poppies,, 
from  the  period  at  which  they  bloffom  till  that  when  thecap- 
fule  begins  to  grow  yellow,  after  which  they  exude  no  more 

juice.  ,  ,  1 

“  During  a  period  of  fifteen  days,  X  made  i-ncifions,  both-, 
upon  the  peduncle  and  upon  the  lower  part  of  a  great  number 
of  very  fine  poppy  heads,  from  whence  there  iffueda  whitifh  yel¬ 
low  juice,  almoft  inodorous,  but  very  bitter,  which  filled  up. 
the  inciuon,  and  aliumed.a  blackifb  colour  in  a.  very  fluwt 
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{pace  of  time:  its  tafte  was  not  changed  by  expofure  to  the 
eir,  hut  it  firft  acquired  the  acrid  colour,  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  experiments,  was  developed  by  fermentation  :  this, 
however,  was  foon  evaporated  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  an'd  the 
juice  retained  only  that  of  laudanum. 

“  I  alfo  remarked  in  my  bed  of  poppies,  that  fome  of  the 
capfules  were  of  a  formal mofi  entirely  fpherical,  whilft  others 
atledted  the  oval  figure. 

“  The  firft  naturally  produced  opium  without  any  incifion 
being  made  into  them.  This  juice  collected  it  tel  f  in  two, 
three,  and  fometimes  four  futures,  which  are  found  in  the  pe¬ 
duncle,  where  it  concretes,  and  in  a  very  ftort  time  acquires 
the  fmell  and  colour  of  laudanum.  I  have  co'.le’dted  rinall 
maftes  of  it,  fome  ot  which  weighed  eight  grains.  I  took 
two  grains  ot  this  opium,  which  procured ’me  a  very  tranquil 
and  protracted  lleep. —  This  was  drop-ojninn. 

“  All  theft;  poppies  were  flawed  on  the  ioth  of  Germinal 
laft  (March  30),  in  a  very  rich  and  well-manured  foil,  de¬ 
fended  agaiuft  the  north  and  north-eaft  winds,  by  a  building 
and  a  wall.  The  fineft  plants  were  at  the  diftance  of  a  .foot 
from  each  other, 

,  “  Nature  having  completed  her  work,  I  imagined  alfo, 
according  to  the  rejfult  pf  experiment  6,  that  it  would  be  pof- 
fible  for  me  to  attain  my  object,  and  make  opium  with  pop¬ 
pies  arrived  at  their  laft  degree  of  maturity. 

.  “  Experiment,  7.  For  this  purpofe  I  took  twelve  fine  poppy 
head?,  fix  of  which  were  ovai  ami  fix  globular;  I  pounded 
them  together  with  their  feeds,  with  twenty- four  deca¬ 
grammes  of  rain-water.  Having  expofed  them  to  the  air, 
in  an  earthen  veflel,  I  was  very  much  furpril’ed,  four  days 
afterwards,  to  obferve  fpots  ot  mold  upon  them.  I  re¬ 
peatedly  ltirred  the  whole  mafs,  but  none  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  preceding  experiment  took  place:  the  mafs,  left  to 
•itfelf,  was  deltroyed  in  the  manner  ufual  with  ail  vegetables. 

'‘.Experiment  8.  I  made  an  extract'  according  to. the  ufual 
method  (by  decoction),  from  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pop¬ 
pies.  The  decoction  was  faturated,  and  became  (lightly  mu¬ 
cilaginous  as  it  cooled,  without  however  emitting  any  thing  of 
the  odour  of  laudanum.  I  gave  the  extract  ?.  pulverulent 
confidence  :  it  differed  eflentially  from  thole  of  the  inodorous 
plants,  poffeffing  a  degree  of  cohefion  which  is  not  ufual  with 
thole,  and  which  1  attribute  to  the,  refin  contained  in  it,  &c. 

“  Experiment  9.  A  portion  of  the  dried  extract  obtained 
in  the  preceding  experiment  was  well  triturated  with  a  fufli- 
cient  quantity  of  the  vifeous  refiduum  that  had  been  laid  by 
in  experiment  5,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mafs  having  the  lame 
confidence  as  the  opium  of  commerce.  This  mixture  much 
refembled  the  laudanum  of  the  ftiops  in  colour,  tafte,  and 
fmell. 

:  “  Experiment  10.  The  other  portion  of  the  extmdt  obtained 
in  experiment  ft,  was  likewise  reduced  to  the  confidence  of 
opium  with  the  refiduum  that  had  been  laid  by  in  experiment 
6,  Three  days  after  its  formation,  this  mafs  might,  by  its 
impurities,  vilcidity,  colour,  and  tafte,  have  been  confounded 
with  the  opium  of  the.  Levant,  excepting  that  it  was  not 
wrapped,  and  in  fome. meafure  kneaded,  with  poppy  leaves  *. 

“  To  fum  up  ttie  relults  of  my  obfervations,  I  am  induced, 
by  the  expetimenis  above  related,  to  believe  : 

“  1.  That  the  opium  of  commerce  is  not  merely  the  ex¬ 
trait  or  in fpilfated  juice  of  the  ltalks,  leaves,  or  green  cap¬ 
fules  of  the  poj -pies;  for,  were  that  the  cafe,  it  would  not 
contain  fo  large  a  quantity  of  impurities,  which  are  distri¬ 


buted  in  an  almoft  uniform  manner  throughout  the  whole 
mafs. 

“  2.  That  this  fame  juice  or  extrait,  if  prepared  with 
the  intervention  of  heat,  however  moderate,  would  not  have 
the  acrid  naufeous  odour,  which  the  oriental  opium  retains 
as  long  as  it  ' prefer ves  its  vffeidity,  as  is  demonftraled  by 
experiments  3,  ,4.,  and  even  6. 

“  3. “That  the  opium  of  the  Eaft  is  not  mere  exlrait  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  infufion  or  decaition  of  the  heads  of  the  white 
poppy  after  it  arrives  at  the  ftage  of  maturity ;  fince  that 
w  hich  was  obtained  by  experiment  8  was  by  no  means  odorous 
and  was  alfo  exempt  from  impurities. 

“  I  fhould  add,  that  I  have  had  in  my  poffeflion  capfules 
of  the  white  poppy  of  Egypt,  between  which  and  thofe  cul¬ 
tivated  in  France  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  no  difference. 

“  4-  That  it  appears  to  be  made  out  by  experiments  a 
and  10,  that. the  opium  of  the  Eaft  is  the  infpiffated  extract 
of  every  kind  of  the  white  poppies,  gathered  from  the  time 
when  they  begin  to  flower  till  they  have  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  afterwards  mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  the  confiftence 
which  is  observed  in  the  acrid  odorous  mafs,  obtained  from 
the  (talks,  leaves,  and  green  capfules,  of  the  fame  kind  of 
poppies,  pounded  and  fermented  till  the  moment  when  the 
acrid  naufeous  odour  is  evolved,  as  appears  by  the  refult  of 
fhe  above-mentioned  experiments,  and  particularly  experi¬ 
ment  6 -y  and,  finally,  that  J:his  mafs  is  divided  into  cakes, 
which  are  wrapped  and  kneaded  at  their  furface  with  poppy 
leaves,  in  part  dried,  and  thus  fent.  to  foreign  nations. 

“  V  That  it  appears,  by  the  obfervations  inferted  between 
experiments  6  and  7,  that  there  does  really  exift  drop-opium, 
and  that  the  fubftance  which  is  thus  termed  by  fome  natural 
hiftorians,  naturally  exudes  from  that  variety  of  the  white 
poppy,  the  capfules  of  which  afledt  the  fpherical  form. 

“  This  opium  differs  from  that  of  commerce  by  its  being 
almoft  .entirely  foluble  in  water,  by  its  purity,  by  its  tafte, 
which  is  lei's  bitter  and  acrid  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  by 
its  o'dour,  which  is  lefts  narcotic  and  naufeous. 

“  This  inveftigation  is  not  fo  complete  as  might  be  wiflied  - 
and  I  am  well  aware  of  numerous  objedtions  that  might  be 
made  againft  what  I  have  advanced,  fuch  as  the  analyfi?  of 
my  opium  compared,  with  that  of  commerce,  its  medicinal 
properties,  &c.  &c.  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  imagine  that 
f  have  completed  the  work  which  I  have  undertaken,  but  its 
deficiencies  may  (till  be  fupplied.  1  did  not  think  it  neceffary 
to  enlarge  upon  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  fubftance. 
This  part  of  the  inveftigation  is  the  province  of  the  medical 
writer:  I  only  affert,  that  the  drop-opium  which  I  obtained 
produced  a  perfedt  tranquillity  in  the  ftyftem,  without  occa- 
fioning  vertigo. 

“  However,  I  do  not  doubt  the  poffibility  of  procurino- 
good  opium  from  poppies  cultivated  in  the  temperate  ione  • 
and  the  reader  is  alfo  requefted  to  obferve,  that  tltofe  upon 
which  I  made  my  experiments  were  raifted  in  one  of  the 
northern  departments  of  France.  I  wifh  that  the  fame  ex¬ 
periments  might  be  repeated  with  poppies  railed  in  the  fbuth 
of  the  Republic.  I  keep  a  confiderable  number  both  of  the 
fpherical  and  oval  kind,  and  {hall  with  pleafure  procure  them 
fur  any  perfon,  who  may  be  inclined  to  occupy  himfelf  with 
this  kind  of  labour,  and  to  bring  to  perfection  a  work  of 
which  1  have  only  fketched  the  outlines.  When  this  ft  all  be 
accomplifhed,  we  (hall  cenfe  to  be  tributary  to  the  foreign 
nations  who  fell  us  this  fubftance  at  a  very  high  price.”  ° 


*  "  I  have  obferved  that  poppy  leaves,  when  half  dry,  contrail  the  narcotic  fmell,  which  leads  ::  .  to  believe,  that  thee  are 
ufed  in  the  Eaft,  thus  pfe;  arefl,  for  wrapping  the  cakes  of  opium  in  them.'’ 
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That  fitnilar  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  this 
valuable  drug  in  our  own  country  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  method  of  preparing  opium  from  pop¬ 
pies  grown  in  Great  Britain,  equal  in  quality  to  the  beft  fo¬ 
reign  opium,  by  Mr.  Ihomas  Jones,  of  Fifh-ftreet-hdl, 
London.  For  this  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  voted  Mr.  Jones  a 
premium  of  fifty  guineas. 

“  In  the  fummer  of  1794,”  fays  he,  “  I  cultivated  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  white  poppies  (entitled  in  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  papaver  fomniferum,  and,  in  another 
place,  papaver  hortenfe,  femine  albo),  when  a  few  of  the 
heads  or  caplules  having  been  broken  off  by  the  wind,  I  ob- 
ferved  at  the  extremity  of  the  ftalks  a  fubftance  in_  every 
refpeCt  refembling  Turkey  opium.  This  accidental  circum- 
ftance  bringing  to  my  recolleCtion  its  method  of  production, 
»s  related  in  the  Encyclopaedia  and  elfewhpre,  I  wounded  a 
-confiderable  number  of  them  with  my  penknife,  and,  in  the 
courle  of  the  day,  collected  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fubftance.  As  this  circumfiance  took  place.while 
\ie  were  cutting  lavender,  it  happened  that  an  old  experienced 
fervant,  who  was  afterwards  to  diid.il  it,  was  aireChng  and 
affifting,  and  we  agreed  that  it  was  probably  in  effeCt  equal 
to,  and  was  certainly  more  pure  than,  any  we  had  ever 
feen. 

“  From  this  period  I  have  never  entirely  loft  fight  of  the 
objeft  I  am  now  to  confider  ;  but,  on  account  ot  various 
avocations,  and  particularly  my  rhubarb  plantation,  which 
at  this  time  required  all  the  attention  I  could  well  fpare,  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  ot  fuch 
magnitude ;  and  more  efpecially  on  a  fcale  fo  extenfive  as 
that  which  I  had  already  determined  to  adopt,  under  a  per- 
fuafion  that  experiments,  when  more  confined,  are  for  the 
moft  part  fallacious. 

“  As  preparatory,  however,  I  have  not  failed  every  year 
to  repeat  the  operation,  at  once  eftablifhing  its  practicability, 
and  availing  myfelf  of  many  advantages  which  can  only  be 
derived  from  obfervation  and  experience. 

“  The  inclofed  certificates  will  inform  the  Society  that 
at  length  my  plan  has  been  carried  into  execution,  but  not 
with  the  degree  of  fuccefs  that  ought,  and  might  have 
been  expeCted  to  attend  fo  large  and  expenfive  an  experi¬ 
ment. 

“  It  muft  be  confefied,  that  had  I  been  at  all  aware  what 
an  almoft  Herculean  labour  I  was  about  to  encounter,  I 
really  fufpeCt  whether  my  refolution  would  have  been  equal 
to  the  tafk.  Left,  however,  this  fhould  difeourage  others 
from  profecuting  this  objefil,  it  is  necelfary  to  be  more  ex¬ 
plicit. 

“  Difficulties,  and  fuch  indeed  as  are  confiderable,  muft 
neceffarily  attend  moft  undertakings  which  have  been  hitherto 
unattempted  ;  but  the  difappointments  I  fuftained,  though 
more  numerous  than  generally  fall  to  the  fliare  of  a  perfon 
undey  fuch  circumftances,  and  more  aggravated,  did  not  all 
arife  out  of  the  undertaking  itlelf,  but  from  caufes,  fome  of 
which  may  be  eafily  guarded  againft  in  future,  while  others 
may  never  again  occur. 

“  Two  years  have  pafted,  in  producing  what,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  the  Society  will  confider  deferving  their  premium, 
particularly  if  I  am  enabled  to  render  the  operation  much 
more  Ample  than  may  at  firft  fight  be  fuppofed. 

s'  The  claimant,  I  obferve,  is  required  to  fubmit  to  the 
Society  his  particular  method  of  cultivating  the  poppies. 
As  the  mode  adopted  in  the  prefent  inftance  arofe  rather 
from  neceffity  than  choice,  I  muft  go  back  as  far  as  the  autumn 
of  J797>  to  ftiew  how  it  happened. 


“  Five  ac^es  of  ground  and  upwards,  fituated  in  the  parifih 
of  Enfield,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  I  appropriated  to 
this  experiment,  at  the  period  above  mentioned  ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  ploughed  feveral  times  previous  to  the  following  March, 
were  then  fown  broad-caft ;  and  the  weather  proving  fa¬ 
vourable,  the  feed  fyon  vegetated,  and  appearances  were  very 
promiling.  From  the  negle&ed  ftate  of  the  land,  however, 
to  which  I  was  unfortunately  a  ftranger,  fuch  a  profufion  of 
weeds  fprang  up  among  them,  that,  after  many  fruitlefs  ef¬ 
forts  at  recovery,  I  was  under  the  mortifying  neceffity  of 
ploughing  them  all  up  together.  This  circumftance  not  taking 
place5  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  feafon  for  fowing  was 
elapfed  5  and  as  to  cropping  my  field  with  oats  or  barley,  a 
meafure  very  ftrongly  recommended  to  me,  I  confidercd  it 
as  a  deviation  from  my  original  purpofe,  and  therefore,  with¬ 
out  paying  any  attention  to  it,  gave  the  field  a  fummer-fal- 
lowing,  conceiving  the  poppies  might  be  fown  with  equal  and 
perhaps  greater  advantage  in  autumn. 

“  Finding  that  the  broad-caft  method  of  fowing  precluded 
the  poffibility  of  hoeing  where  the  land  is  much  infefted  with 
weeds,  I  now  adopted  a  different  mode,  and  drilled  in  the 
feed  with  a  very  fimple  yet  efficient  machine,  which  I  pur- 
chaled  of  Mr.  Macdongal,  of  Oxt'ord-ftreet  :  but,  as  the 
weather  began  to  be  very  fevere  fo  early  as  November,  and 
continued  to  with  few  intermiffions,  the  fucceeding  March 
found  me  very  little  forwarder.  Yet  ftill  I  perfevered,  and 
once  more  refolved  to  drill  the  whole  five  acres :  they  came 
up  extremely  well,  and,  as  I  expected,  accompanied  with 
innumerable  weeds  ;  but  thefe  by  well-timed  application  were 
eradicated,  though  not  without  confiderable  difficulty., 

"  I  now  thought  myfelf  fecure;  for  nothing  could  aflume 
a  better  appearance,  till  the  beginning  of  May.  Alas!  I 
could  not  forefee  the  cold  and  remarkably  dry  weather  that 
enfued,  and  prevailed,  I  believe,  for  fix  weeks  l'uceeffively. 
Hence  the  growth  of  fome  became  ftunted,  and  others  were 
entirely  deflroyed  ;  but  happily  fome  warm  refreffiing  ffiowers 
fell  juft  time  enough  to  relcue  the  remainder. 

“  From  thefe  1  have  procured  upwards  of  twenty-one 
pounds  of  opium,  five  of  which,  in  compliance  with  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  requilition,  I  have  fent  for  their  infpefition  and,  exa¬ 
mination. 

..  “  At  one  time  I  began  to  defpair  of  even  procuring  this, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  fma.ll  quantity,  though  it  is  not  a 
fifth  part  of  what  1  ought  to  have  had,  owing  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  rains  and  winds  which  we  experienced  through  the 
whole  of  the  fummer  months, 

“  This  recital,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  ought  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  intimidate  others  irom  a  co-operation  $  for  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  former  inconveniences  originated  in  my  own 
ignorance,  whilft  the  latter  depended  upon  caufes  that  in 
-all  probability  may  never  happen  again. 

“  Mr.  Ball,  in  a  letter  publiftied  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Society’s  Tranfa&ions,  advances  an  opinion  which  I 
confider  as  very  fallacious,  refpefiting  the  quality  of  land 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  poppies.  He  feems  to  be  very  little 
concerned  about  this  point,  and  hints  the  probability  of  their 
being  cultivated  almoft:  every-where.  I  well  know  that  pop.* 
pies,°  like  many  other  vegetables,  will  grow  in  foils  of  any 
defeription ;  but  of  this  1  am  fully  aflured,  that,  like  the 
reft,  they  have  their  particular  and  favourite!  oil,  viz.  a  fandy 
loam,  and  that  the  better  this  is,  the  more  advantages  will 
accrue  to  the  cultivator.  For  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that, 
in  bad  as  well  as  good  ground,  the  fame  expences  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  fcarification,  and  cohering,  will  be  incurred,  for  per¬ 
haps  a  fourth  (hare  of  the  produce. 

«  There  is  alio  another  error  in  the  fame  communication* 
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which,  haying  a  tendency  to  miflead,  ought  to  be  pointed 
out.  He  tells  us,  to  ufe  his  own  wt  rds,  ‘  That,  by  a  cal¬ 
culation  he  has  made,  fuppofing  one  poppy  growing  in  one 
fquare  foot  of  earth,  and  producing  only  one  grain  of  opium, 
more  than  fifty  pounds  (I  fuppofe  he  means,  of  courfe,  apo¬ 
thecaries  weight)  will  be  colledled  from  one  ftatute  acre  of 
land.’  Now,  as  there  are  no  more  than  43,560  fquare  feet 
in  an  acre,  and  allowing  one  grain  for  each,  the  produce  can 
be  no  more  than  ninety  ounces  and  fix  drachms.  This  calcu¬ 
lation  appears  to  be  as  much  in  the  extreme  one  way,  as  that 
of  Mr.  Ball  is  in  the  other.  The  medium  is  mod  probably 
neared  the  truth  ;  but  upon  this  point  I  cannot  at  prefent 
fpeak  with  any  degree  of  precifion,  on  account  of  the  fcat- 
tered  fituation  of  my  crop,  and  the  extraordinary  intem¬ 
perance  of  the  lall  feafon.  Judging,  however,  from  the 
number  of  heads  we  perceived,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
total  quantity,  they  feem  to  have  yielded  three  fourths  of  a 
grain  eaeh,  upon  an  average,  large  and  fmall. 

“  I  fliall  now  lay  before  the  Society  fome  general  remarks 
On  the  cultivation  of  poppies,  and  then  conclude  with  fub- 
mitting  a  few  hints  and  direiftions  refpetfting  the  preparation 
of  opium. 

“  Having  a  tap-root,  their  fize  will  confequently  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  depth  of  earth  they  are  enabled  to  penetrate. 
Hence  the  neceftity  of  land  that  will  admit  of  deep  ploughing. 
The  finenefs  of  the  furface  too  is  very  elVential.  As  the  feed 
is  fo  fmall,  and  the  plants,  on  their  firft  coming  up,  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tender,  the  bufh-harrow  lhould  always  be  ufed  after 
thofe  which  are  commonly  employed.  By  this  means  a 
greater  number  are  likely  to  vegetate,  and  their  roots  being 
better  prote6led  are  lei's  liable  to  injury. 

u  Poppies  (and  when  I  ufe  this  name,  I  mean  that  parti¬ 
cular  kind  before  fpecified)  may  be  cultivated  both  by  the 
drill  and  broad-cad  mode  of  husbandry  ;  at  the  fame  time  it 
muff  be  remembered,  that  the  land  for  each  requires  a  dif¬ 
ferent  difpofition.  In  the  former  this  is  not  fo  material,  the 
lowing-  machine,  regulating  the  diflances  of  the  rows  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  operator ;  thefe  ought  to  be  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  afunder,  and  in  beds  containing  four  rows, 
allowing  a  foot  and  a  half  between  each.  But,  with  refpeit 
ta  the  latter,  this  point  mull  be  ftri&ly  attended  to  ;  the 
Tidges  fhould  never  exceed  four  feet  in  breadth ;  fo  that  the 
furrows  will  anfwer  the  double  purpofe  of  preferving  the  land 
throughout  the  winter,  and,  in  the  feafon  for  collecting  the 
opium,  ferve  as  paths  for  the  w'orkmen. 

if  Befides  two  chances  of  a  crop,  I  am  decidedly  in  favour 
of  autumnal  fowing  :  and  the  firft  week  in  September  feems 
to  be  the  moft  favourable  period  for  this  purpofe.  If  the 
weather  continues  open,  they  will'  make  fuch  progrefs  as  to 
be  capable  of  refitting  the  leverity  of  an  inclement  winter, 
without  on  the  other  hand  being  too  forward;  a  circumftance 
highly  dangerous,  as  the  firlt  fevere  froft  is  inevitably  de¬ 
ft  ruitive. 


“  On  this  account,  whether  by  the  drill  or  otherwile,  a 
large  proportion  of  feed  (liould  befown  at  this  feafon,  for  the 
plants  will  defend  each  other;  and  as  all  the  plants  will  not 
be  equally  forward,  fo,  let  the  winter  prove  as  it  may,  pro¬ 
vided  the  feed  has  vegetated  freely,  there  will  be  great  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  good  appearance  in  fpring.  If  unfortunately, 
however,  fuch  a  winter  as  the  kill  lhould  again  occur,  and 
the  whole  plantation  fail,  a  circumftance  which  has  happened 
to  myfelf,  tHc  fpring  fowing  ought  not  to  be  deferral  longer 
than  the  firft  week  in  March. 

”  I  do  not,  without  futneient  rcafon,  recommend  that  this 
operation  fliould  be  performed  in  autumn.  The  poppies  are 
not  only  generally  larger,  but  even,  when  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  I  know  from  experience,  that  they  will  yield  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  opium  :  for  ft  feldom  happens  that  a 
fpring  poppy  will  bleed,  as  we  term  it,  more  than  twice, 
while  the  others  will  bear  fcarifying  till  they  are  nearly  ripe. 
This  I  imagine  can  only  arife  from  the  length  of  time  the 
one  has  been  in  the  ground  in  companion  with  the  other. 
Indeed,  the  difference  is  fo  ftriking,  that  if  the  prefent  winter 
deftrtys  my  plants,  I  fhall  be  almoft  tempted  to  difpofe  of 
my  fpring  fowing  to  other  purpofes.  In  drilling,  the  necef- 
fity  of  covering  the  feed  by  harrowing  is  fufpended  by  the- 
operation  of  the  machine  ;  and,  in  the  broad-caft  method,  a 
fhower  of  rain  will  have  all  the  effe£t  without  further  trouble 
or  expence. 

“  Excepting  great  additional  care,  turnip  and  poppy  hoe¬ 
ing  are  fimilar,  and  in  every  refpeft  may  be  conducted  in  the 
fame  manner.  I  believe  the  turnips  are  rather  benefited, 
they  certainly  are  not  injured  by  being  ftiaken,  and  will  re¬ 
cover  from  the  etfeils  of  a  wound  ;  but  if  the  poppies  are  ac¬ 
cidentally  touched,  they  will  either  exhauft  themfelves  by 
bleeding,  or  dwindle  fo  as  to  be  of  no  value.  But  it  is- 
high  time  to  proceed  to  the  lall  point  I  purpofed  to  confider, 
namely,  the  produ£tion  and  preparation  of  opium. 

"  In  ordinary  feafons,  the  heads  or  capfules  of  the  autumnal 
poppies  will  be  large  enough  for  our  purpofe  in  the  month 
of  June  ;  for  at  this  time  they  will  have  attained  about  half 
their  growth,  or  be  equal  in  fize  to  a  fmall  tea-cup,  I  have 
invented  a  variety  of  inftruments  as  fcarificators  but  as  only: 
two  kinds  were  aflually  ufed,  I  am  unwilling  to  trouble  the 
Society  with  a  defeription  of  any  other  *. 

“  Seven,  and  fometimes  eight,  boys  were  employed,  from, 
eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  together  with  a  man  as  a  fit- 
perintendant.  The  children’s  book,  which  accompanies  the 
inftrument,  contains  only  an  account  of  fix,  as  the  eldeft, 
being  the  lbn  of  my  gardener,  is  included  in  another  book. 
To  the  youngeft  I  gave  three  pence  per  day,  and,  if  traftable 
and  well  dilpofed,  an  additional  penny  for  every  additional, 
year. 

“  The  fteel  inftrument  was  ufed  by  the  latter,  and  the 
others  by  the  former.  I  have  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with, 
their  conftruition  ;  for,  notwithstanding  their  fimplicity,  they 


*  Mr.  Jones  ha3  fince  added  the  following  defeription  of  the  inftruments,  and  their  mode  of  application.  They  remain  in 
the  Society’s  Repofitory  for  infpe£tion. 

0  1  he  firft  of  thefe  inftruments  confifts  of  two  thin  fteel  blades  fixed  by  a  wedge  in  a  wooden  handle,  fo  a3  to  make  incifions 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  each  other. 

“  The  other  is  made  entirely  of  fteel,  and  refembles  in  form  the  tuning-fork  of  a  harpfichord.  It  confift  of  four  bars,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  handle  of  a  convenient  length,  a  qparter  of  an  inch wide,  and.two  and  a  half  long,  each  terminating  with 
a  bolder,  through  which  a  ferew  paffes  that  fixes  the  (earificators.  The  centre  bars  fhould  be  fo  elaftic  as  to  yield  to  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  ca4  fule,  upon  the  onter  ones  being  prefifed  by  the  finger  and  thumb ;  and  by  this  means  four  incifions  are  made 
three  quarters  in  width;  but,  from  the  two  outer  blade*,  only  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  holders  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  Icarificators  a  proportionate  length,  namely  three-eighths.  The  wedge  in  the  former,  and  a  longitudinal 
aperture  in  the  fcarificators,  or  blades,  of  the  latter,  wilt  regulate  the  depth  of  the  mcifions,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,. 
It  is  of  the  utmoll  unpoitance  that  thefe  lhould  not  be  made  through  the  inner  coat  of  the  capluks.-’ 
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proved  themselves  fully  equal  to  my  purpofe  ;  and  fo  confi- 
.  derable  a  trial  has  not  l'uggefted  any  other  improvement,  than 
that  in  the  largeft  the  two  inner  bars  only  Should  be  elaftic  3 
for  the  continual  prefTure  of  the  finger  and  thumb  on  the 
two  outer  ones,  which  is  abfolutely  ugceflfary  for  the  others  to 
a6l,  would  be  avoided,  and  confequently  much  fatigue  arid 
inconvenience  prevented. 

it  is  of  very  little  confequence  whether  the  firfr  incifions 
arc. made  hoiizontally  or  vertically,  with  this  inftrument  ;  for, 
however  luxuriantly  the  milk  maj  flow,  by  making  four  at  one 
time,  it  fo  divides  the  ft  re  am  that  feldom  any  efcapes.  With 
the  fmaller  ones  we  mod  commonly  made  them  horizontally, 
beginning  as  near  the  top  of  the  head  as  poffible,  and  for  this 
realom —  all  the  juices,  if  the  firft  incifion  was  made  at  the 
bottom,  would  be  natuially  attradled  by  the  aperture,  and 
render  every  other  completely  fruitlefs,  befides  occasioning 
the  certain  lofs  of  a  considerable  quantity,  by  falling  on  the 
Surrounding  leaves  3  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  milk  will  exude  from  each,  and  the  opium  be  equally 
-distributed  over-  the  whole  furface  of  the  head. 

“  No  particular  directions  Seem  necelfary  for  repeating  this 
operation,  any  further  than  at  each  time  it  Should  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  continued  till  no  more 
will  exude,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circum  Stances  :  for,  as  the  weather  proves  very  rainy 
or  fair,  they  will  be  Shorter  or  longer,  the  heads  being  Sooner 
replenished  in  the  one  than  the  other. 

“  Each  of  the  children  being  provided  with  a  tin  cup, 
having  one  handle,  fo  contrived  as  to  fix  itfelt  to  a  girdle 
faftened  round  his  wait!,  with  a  common  gardening  knife 
they  Scraped  oftbthe  opium  that  appeared  upon  the  heads 
in  a  fof’t  alh- coloured*  fubftance.  Dewy  mornings  are  beft 
calculated  for  this,  purpofe,  and  it  Should  be  dilcontinued  fo 
Soon  as  the  fun  has  gained  a  fuSHcient  power  to  diifipate  it ; 
for,  if  perfevered  in  throughout  the  day,  fome  of  the  opium 
will  recede  into  the  interlaces,  and  more,  in  defiance  of  every 
endeavour,  will  remain  upon  the  heads.  The  principal  quan¬ 
tity  exudes  in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  and,  uniting  with  the 
dew,  it  is  taken  off  as  readily  and  completely  as  with  a  Sponge. 

“  Several  regulations  were  adopted  to  excite,  as  much  as 
poffible,  a  lpirit  of  emulation.  The  name  of  each  boy  was 
written  upon  his  cup,  foas  to  afeertain,  on  their  return  from 
collecting,  who  had  been  the  mod  aftive.  And  although,  in 
confequence  of  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  weather,  this  part 
of  our  procefs  continued  fo  long  as  from  the  6th  of  July  to 
the  fecond  week  in  September  inclusive,  the  good  effedls  were 
felt  to  the  laft.  And  as,  for  the  reafon  already  mentioned, 
an  hour  in  the" morning  became  to  invaluable,  thofe  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ground  at  five  o’clock,  at  the  moft  bufy  period/ 
became  entitled  to  an  additional  penny  to  their  daily  pay. 
This  mealure  Succeeded  at  firft  only  with  a  few  3  but  the  re¬ 
mainder,  overcome  by  Shame,  at  length  attended  equally 
.well.  In  addition  to  this  encouragement,  I  am  under  an  en¬ 
gagement  (in  ca'e  I  Succeed  with  the  Society),  to  fuch  whofe 
behaviour  has  been  uniformly  good,  to  celebrate  the  circum- 
ltance  by  a  public  dinner. 

“  The  interval  from  breakfaft  time  to  fun-fet,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  affirmed  a  fettled  appearance,  was  occupied  by  Scarify¬ 
ing.  And  here  I  again  felt  the  good  effects  of  Stimulating 
meafurcs  :  certain  places  were  allotted  to  particular  children, 
according  to  their  ability,  fo  as  to  difeover  who  fcarified  the 
moft  and  the  beft ;  the  fuperiiitendant  occasionally  following 
all  of  them,  to  obferye  whether  any  w®rk  was  left  unfinished, 
and,  if  there  were  any,  to  complete  it.  If,  in  our  pro- 
grels,  any  one  proved  refradtory,  which  ha,  pened  in  more 
instances  than  one,  rather  than  have  recourfe  to  feverity, 
and  for  the  fake  of  example,  he  was  immediately  ditcharged. 


I  had  numerous  applications,  and  the  fir  St  on  the  lift  always 
had  the  preference  as  his  fucceffor. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  considering  it  was  the  fivft  attempt  of 
the  kind,  every  thing  proceeded  very  regularly  3  and  had  the 
Summer  been  propitious,  notwithstanding  my  former  difap- 
ppintments,  I  fnotild  have  had  great  caufe  for  fatisfaCtioty 
The  largeft  quantity  that  my  man,  feven  children,  and  my- 
felf,  were  able  to  procure  in  one  morning,  from  five  to  nine 
o’clock,  was  one  pound  and  a  half :  this  happened  when  the 
dew  was  remarkably  great,  and  fucceeded  one  of  the  warmeft 
days  in  the  fummer. 

‘f  From  the  experience  I  have  had,  the  precarioufnefs  of 
our  climate  appears  to  me  the  only  obflacle  to  the  produdfion 
of  opium  in  this  kingdom.  It  may  be  laid  that  the  fame  in¬ 
conveniences  attend  every  other  agricultural  purfuit  5  and 
that  hay,  and  a  variety  of  productions,  particularly  hops, 
are  much  prejudiced  from  the  fame  caufe.  I  allow  that  they 
are  fo  ;  but  the  evil  produced  by  a  fudden  alteration  in  this 
cafe  is  irreparable  3  for,  Should  it  happen  after  a  fine  Scari¬ 
fying  day,  we  do  not  only  lofe  the  labour  of  that  day,  but  all 
its  produce.  It  becomes  obvioufly  necefiary,  therefore,  to  be 
particularly  circumfpedt ;  and  this  is  the  only  remedy  we  are 
able  to  procure.  The  poppies  will  receive  no  damage  from 
remaining  entire  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  impatience  may 
be  injurious,  if  not  dellrudfive. 

“  As  my  notes  furnifh  me  with  no  further  particulars,  I 
have  veiy  little  more  to  add.  The  opium,  when  firft  col- 
ledfed,  from  its  union  with  the  dew,  is  much  too  foft  to  be 
fo  formed  as  the  Society  will  receive  it. 

“  To  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consilience,  taking  nature  for 
our  guide,  ic  Should  be  thinly  fpread  in  Shallow  diShes,  and 
expoied,  under  glaifes,  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  My  opinion 
is,  that  Turkey  opium  fuffers  considerably  from  the  operation 
of  fire  3  certain  it  is,  that,  with  reipe£t  to  its  effluvia,  it  un¬ 
dergoes  a  complete  alteration.  I  have  covered  it  with  its 
own  leaves,  thinking  this  a  very  convenient  mode  of  package, 
and  conceiving  it  to  he  important,  in  every  new  undertaking, 
by  Studying  appearances,  to  yield  to  the  general  prejudices 
which  naturally  prevail  in  favour  of  the  article  to  which  we 
have  been  accuftomed.’’ 

The  following  testimony  of  the  quality  of  the  opium  is 
extracted  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Woodville  to  Mr.  Jones. 

“  I  have  examined  the  opium  collected  by  you  from  the 
capfulcs  of  the  white  poppy  5  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  its 
talte.  Smell,  colour,  and  purity,  but  that  it  is  more  powerful 
and  efficacious  than  the  beft  foreign  opium  imported  into  this 
country.’’ 

OPPELEN,  a  Strong  town  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  duchy 
of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle.  The  chief  tribunal  of 
juftice,  and  the  firft  confiftory  of  Silefia,  were  fettled  here  -  in 
1742.  It  is  Seated  on  the  Oder,  in  a  pleafant  plain,  35  miles 
S.E.  of  Breflaw,  and  40  N.  of  Troppaw.  Long.  17.  50,  E. 
Lat.  50.  41.  N. 

OPPIDO,  an  episcopal  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennines,  25  miles  N.  of 
Reggio.  Long.  16.  21.  E.  Lat.  38.  19.  N. 

OPPURG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Nieuftadt,  four  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nieuftadt. 

ORACH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bofnia,  near 
the  river  Drino,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Belgrade. 

ORANIENBAUM,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
duchy  of  Anhault  Deftaji,  fix  miles  S.E.  of  DeiTau. 

Oranienb  aum,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
Here  is  a  royal  palace,  built  by  Prince  Menzikoff,  afterward 
converted  into  an  hofpital ;  but  much  ul'ed  as  a  residence  by 
Peter  III.  It  is  20  miles  W.  of  Peterlhurg;  Long.  29.  26.  E. 
Lat.  59.  52.  N. 
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ORANFENBURG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
middle  Tnarche  of  Brandenburg.  It  was  anciently  called 
Brttzow,  and  takes  its  prefent  name  from  a  villa  built  by 
the  ekCtor.  In  1699,  a  colony  of  the  Vandyis  was  eftabl'ifh- 
ed  here,  after  being  driven  from  their  country  on  account 
of  their  religion.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Havel,  18  miles  N.  of 
Berlin,  and  28  N.N.E.  of  Potzdam.  Long.  13.  26.  £. 
Lat.  52.  50. 'N. 

ORATAVIA,  a  town  of  Teneriff,  one  of  the  Canary 
I (lands.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
mounta’ns,  out  of  which  rifes  the  Pike  of  Teneriff.  Its 
port  is  at  three  miles  dilfanc.e.  Long.  16.  20.  W.  Lat.  28. 
23.  N. 

ORBARESAN,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  between  Turin 
and  Pignerol.  Long.  7.  30.  E.  Lat.  45.  2.  N. 

•  ORB  15,  an  ancient  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  capital  of  the  bailiwic  of  Ethallens,  the  fovereignty 
of  which  is  divided  between  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Fri- 
burg.  Its  romantic  fi.uation,  and  the  boldnefs  of  its  fingle- 
archtd  biidge  projecting  over  the  Orbe,  are  the  admiration 
of  all  travellers.  It  is  24  miles  W.  of  Friburg.  and  40  W. 
by  S.  of  Bern.  Long.  6.  43.  E.  Lat.  46.  49.  N. 

Ok  be,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Mentz, 
celebrated  tor  its  fait  works.  It  is  26  miles  E.  of  Frankfort. 

ORBITELLO,  a  ftrong  fta-pot  of  Tufcany,  in  the 
Sienncfe,  defended  by  feveral  torts,  and  feated  near  the 
Albegna,  58  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Sienne,  and  85  S.  of  Flo¬ 
rence.  Long.  11.  10.  E.  Lat.  42.  18.  N. 

ORBRE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  Cevennes, 
waters  Bezxis,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  L>ons,  five  miles 
below  that  town. 

ORCHIES,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  ofihe  North,  14  miles  S.E.  of  LKle.  Long.  3.  23.  E. 
Lat.  50.  28.  N. 

ORCH1LLA,  an  ifiand  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  80  miles 
N.  of  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  and  160  E.  by  S.  cf  Cu- 
ra^oa.  L  mg.  65.  20.  E.  Lat.  12.0  N. 

ORCHIMON  f,  a  town  pf  the  duchv  of  Luxemburg, 
fltua  c  on  the  Semoy,  18  miles  N.  of  Sedan. 

ORDINGEN,  or  Urdingen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  eier  o  ate  of  Cologne,  11  miles  N.  of  Dufteldorf,  and 
32  N  N.W.  of  Cologne. 

ORDUNNA,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay,  feated  in  a 
valley,  furrounded  by  high  mountains,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
B  Iboa.  Long.  3.  26.  W.  Lat  43.  11.  N. 

OREB;  O,  a  town  of  Sweden  Proper,  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Neil  a,  feated  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lake 
Hielmar.  In  the  middle  of  the  town,  on  a  fmall  ifiand 
formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Swart,  Rands  the  cable, 
formerly  a  royal  refideoce.  Here  are  manufactures  of  fire¬ 
arms,  cJ  ).  ,  and  tape  (try  ;  and  it  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  Stockholm,  acrofs  the  lakes  Hielmar  and  Maeler,  by 
means  o*.  the  canal  of  Arboga  ;  fen.ting  iron,  vitriol,  and 
red  paint,  m  par.kular,  to  that  capital.  Orebro  is  95  miles 
S.W.  of  Sto  hhlni.  Long.  15.  12.  E.  Lat.  59.  12.  N. 

OREGRUND,  a  Ra  port  of  Sweden,  on  the  eoaft  of 
Up. a  u,  n  the  gul;  h  of  Bothnia,  •ppofite  the  fmall  ifiand  of 
G  nio  ,  60  m  le^  N.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  18.  15.  E.  Lat. 
60.  20.  N. 

OREL,  a  government  of  Rufiia,  once  a  province  of  the 
governmen-  of  B  elgoro  .  Its  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is 
feated  on  t  oe  Occa  «no  Orel,  207  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mofcow. 
L'  g.  3  s-  20*  E-  La  •  ‘tS-  o*  N. 

OR.  NoUKG  oik  ot  the  two  provinces  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Uia,  in  Rot  a.  Its  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is 
feaud  o  the  Urai,  f.  rmwly , called  the  Yaik,  480  miles 
jj.E.  ot  Atlracan.  Long.  55.  0.  £.  Lat.  51.  46.  N. 
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ORFORD  NESS,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the  S.F.  coaft 
of  Sufiex,  where  a  Eght-houfe  is  ere  tied  for  the  dire&ion  of 
Blips.  Long.  1.  6.  E.  Lat.  52.  4.  N. 

ORGAN  ( Encycl .).  The  following  is  extra&ed  from  the 
fpecification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  John  L  mgman,  of 
Penton-llreet,  Pentonville,  Middlefex,  tor  certain  imptove- 
ments  in  the  conflruftion  of  barrel  organs,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  out  of  order.-  It  is  fo  contrived, 
alfo,  that  another  mufical  inftrument  may  eafily  be  attached 
to  it,  and  made  to  play  with  the  fame  barrel.  This  in¬ 
vention  is  fhewn  by  the  figures  in  PI.  34,  which  are  ex¬ 
plained  thus :  “  The  part  of  barrel-organs  employed  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  tune,”  fays  Mr.  Longman,  “  has  hitherto  been  de¬ 
tached  from  the  barrel  and  key  frame,  whence  many. and 
continual  mufical  imperfections  arife.  I  therefore  attach  io 
the  barrel  a  circular  plate  or  plates,  of  any  metallic  or  other 
fubllance,  to  which  is  adapted  a  proper  key-frame  (as  de- 
fcribed  in  the  above  drawing)  ;  by  this  is  gained  a  regular, 
precife,  uniform  movement  of  the  barrel,  without  any  re¬ 
verberatory  motion  whatever.  The  nice  and  Ready  con¬ 
nection  of  the  plate  or  plates  fixed  to  the  barrel  with  the 
key-frame  is  the  principle  which  gives  not  only  variety  of 
mechanical  adaptation,  but  alfo  accuracy  of  execution  to  this 
above  all  other  barrel-organs.  A  reverfe  method  may  be 
ufed,  by  having  the  wheel  A,  which  is  fixed  to  ti  e  barrel, 
made  thick  enough  to  contain  a  number  of  grooves  cut 
round  it,  and  the  plate  B,  which  before  was  called  a  notch- 
plate,  to  be  a  plain  piece  of  metal,  to  run  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  grooves. 

“  Fig.  2.  The  fpiral  barrel  is  made  by  cutting  one  part  of 
the  wheel  A,  and  inclining  one  of  the  parts  one  way,  fo  that 
when  the  key -frame  comes  to  that  part  of  the  wheel,  the  in¬ 
clined  part  giadually  draws  the  key-frame  until  it  receives 
the  next  notch  in  the  plate  B,  and  has  then  pafied  one 
round. 

“  Fig.  3.  The  exaCt  connection  which  my  difeovery  gives 
to  all  parts  of  barrel  organs  with  each  other  enables  me  to 
add,  with  great  advantage,  as 'accompaniments,  bells,  tam- 
bourins,  &c.  tq  improve  and  enlarge  the  force  and  beauty  of 
the  inftrument.  The  inftrument  thus  improved,  with  or 
without  accompaniments,  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
change  of  pofition  or  carriage.” 

The  feveral  parts  of  the  machinery  are  thus  deferibed 
with  reference  to  the  plate. 

Fig.  A,  the  plates  on  the  barrel.  B,  notch-plate  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  plate  A.  C,  a  roller,  and  A,  one  of  the  plates, 
either  of  which  may  be  ufed  to  keep  the  key-fr<unea  proper 
diliance  from  the  barrel.  D,  the  bell  aCtion.  E,  the  bells. 
F,  an  index  direfting  to  pdace  the  tunes. 

Fig.  2.  A,  plate  on  the  barrel.  B,  notch-plate  on  the 
kev-frame. 

Fig.  3.  Side-view  of  the  bell  aftion. 

ORGANFORD,  a  village  near  Poole,  in  Dorfetfhire, 
remarkable  for  the  prodigious  quantity  of  pennyroyal,  here 
called  organ ,  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ORGAZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  with  a  caflle, 

miles  S.  of  Toledo.  Long.  3.  22.  W.  Lat.  39.  36.  N. 

ORGELET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  ot 
Jura,  feved  ar  the  fource  of  the  V  doufe,  30  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Bourg.  Long,  5.  39.  E.  Lat.  46.  36.  N. 

ORGIVA,  a  town  ot  Spain,  in  ;he  province  of  Granada, 
25  miles  S,  of  Granada.  Long.  3.  50  W.  La:.  36.  43.  N. 

OR  I  A,  a  decayed  town  of  Niples,  in  Terra  d’Orra  oto, 
with  a  c.tacje),  and  a  bnnop's  fee  ;  feated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Otranto.  Long.  17.  48.  E. 
Lat.  40  -q.  N. 

Of  if  ,  1  U.W11  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa,  at  the  mouth  el 
Ji  £ 
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the  ©rio,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Sebaftian.  Long.  2.  1 9. 
W.  Lat.  43.  23.  N. 

ORISSA,  a  province  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bahar  and  Bengal,  on  the  W.  by 
Berar,  on  the  S.  b  GuLonda,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  The  aiftr  cf  of  Midniapour,  in  this  province,  is 
fubject  to  the  Englifh  E ift-India  Company  ;  but  all  the  reft 
belongs  to  the  Berar  Mahrat’as. 

ORKENED,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Schonen,  24  miles 
N.  of  Chriuianfiad’.  Long.  14.  9.  E.  L  it.  56.48.  N. 

ORLAMUND,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thuring'a, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  G  cha.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Sala,  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  Oris,  50  miles  S.W.  of 
Leipjic.  Long.  11.  24.  E.  Lat.  50.  53.  N. 

ORLANDO,  a  cape  on  the  N-  coaft  of  Sicily,  15  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Patti.  Long.  1 5.  4.  E.  Lat.  38.  14.  N. 

ORLEANS,  Canal  of,  commences  at  the  river  Loire, 
five  miles  above  Orleans,  erodes  the  foreft  of  Orleans, 
joins  the  Loing,  near  Montargis,  and  palling  by  Memours, 
falls  into  the  Seine.  It  was  finilhed  in  1682,  and  has  30 
locks  in  its  courfe,  which  is  above  50  miles  in  extent. 

Orleans,  an  ifiand  and  town  of  Lower  Canada,  a 
little  to  theE.  of  Quebec.  Long.  69.  50.  W.  Lat  47.  o.  N 
Orleans,  New,  a  city,  and  the  capital,  of  Loufiana, 
built  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  oi  Orleans.  In  1788, 
feven  eighths  of  this  city  were  deftroyed  by  fire.  It  is 
feated  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Mifiillippi,  105  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Long.  89.  53.  W.  Lat.  30.  2.  N. 

ORLENGA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  fituate  on  the  Lena,  132  miles  N.  of  lrkutlk. 
Long.  105.  40.  E.  Lat.  56.  o.  N. 

ORMEA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  county  of  Afti.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1794;  and  is  fituate  on  the 
Tanaro,  10  miles  S.  of  Ceva.  Long.  8.  9.  E.  Lat.  44. 
16.  N. 

ORMYAH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Tauris, 
L2o  miles  S.W.  of  Tauris. 

ORNANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Doubs.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  well,  which,  during  the  time  of 
the  great  rains^  overflows  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  inundate 
the  adjacent  country  ;  and  the  fillies  which  it  difgorges  are 
called  u-mbres.  Ornans  is  feated  on  the  Louvre,  eight  miles 
S.E.  of  Befan^on. 

ORNE,  a  department  of  France,  including  the  late  pro¬ 
vince  of  Perche  and  part  of  that  of  Normandy.  It  takes  its 
name  from  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  Englilh  Channel, 
eight  miles  below  Caen.  The  capital  is  Alencon. 

^  ORNITHORHYNCHUS  PARADOXUS,  from  New 
South  Wales ,  a  Angular  quadruped,  concerning  which  feme 
anatomical  remarks,  by  Prof.  Blumenbach,  appear  in  a 
periodical  work  (fee  PI.  38)  :  “  The  mod  remarkable  cir- 
cumfiance  in  this  curious  animal,”  fays  the  author,”  “  is 
the  great  fimilarity  of  its  head  with  that  of  a  duck,  which, 
however,  is  ftill  more  ftriking  in  its  internal  ftrudlure. 
From  the  external  form  of  the  Ikull  of  this  animal,  one 
might  be  more  eafily  led  to  conclude  that  it  belonged  to 
fuch  an  aquatic  bird,  than  to  a  creature  of  the  mammalia 
tribe.  Both  the  jaws  are  as  broad  and  low  as  in  a  duck,  and 
the  calvaria  has,  at  leaft  in  my  fpecimen,  no  traces  of  a 
future,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  full-grown  birds.  There 
is  likewife  a  Angularity  in  the  cavity  of  the  fkull  ( caverna 
incepbali )%  of  which  nothing  like  it  is  known  in  any  quadru¬ 
ped  animal  of  the  mammalia,  though  there  exifts  fomerhing 
analogous  in  the  clafs  of  birds,  viz.  a  confiderable  bony 
falx  (g),  which  is  fituated  along  the  middle  of  the  os  frontis , 
and  the  ojfa  bregmatis .  This  proceflus  is  in  general  fcarcely 
**>  be  feen  in  the  mammalia,  even  in  thofe  that  have  a  bony 
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tentorium  cerebelli.  I  know  no  inftance  of  any  animal  of 
that  tribe  being  provided  with  fuch  a  bony  falx  as  the  orni- 
thorhynchus  [_ fcbnabelthier ,  as  the  profeifor  calls  it,  i,  e. 
beak  animal ,  or  healed  animal ],  if  we  except  fome  anoma¬ 
lous  formations ;  as  I  poflefs  the  Ikull  of  a  woman,  in  which 
the  tabula  vitrea  of  the  os  frontis  has  formed  a  fimilar  bony 
crifta.  Amongft  the  bird  tribe,  however,  in  which  Willis 
and  others  deny  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  crifta,  1  have  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  the  fkull  of  a  cock  of  the  wood  (urogallus), 
which  furprifingly  agrees  as  well  in  the  fituation  as  in  the 
form  with  that  in  the  ornithorhynchus.  The  mandible  of 
this  animal  is  very  Angular,  confiding  of  a  beak,  the  under 
part  of  which  has  its  margin  indented  as  in  ducks  (y),  and 
of  the  proper  inftrnment  for  chewing  that  is  fituated  be¬ 
hind,  within  the  cheeks.  This  has,  at  leaft  in  my  fpecimen, 
no  teeth,  nor  even  the  traces  of  alveoli,  but  only  two  broad 
proceffes  of  a  peculiar  formation  on  each  fide,  whofe  un- 
duiated  fuperncies  fit  one  another  (».  0.).  Dr.  Shaw  fays 
of  the  fpecimen  he  examined,  that  it  had  no  teeth,  u  den- 
tium  nulla  funt  veftigia.” — Vide  No.  1 1 3  of  the  Na- 
turaiift’s  Mifcellany.  But  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  to  whofe  li- 
b  rality  I  am  indebted  for  my  fpecimen,  informs  me,  that 
Mi  Home  has  found,  in  a  fpecimen  that  belongs  to  the 
Society  of  Natural  Hiftory  at  Newcaftle,  on  each  fide  of 
the  jaws,  two  fmall  and  flat  molar-teeth.  The  fore  part  of 
this  anomalous  mandible,  or  the  beak,  is  covered  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  coriaceous  fkin,  in  which  three  parts  are  to  be 
diftinguifhed  ;  1  The  proper  integument  of  the  beak  (in- 
tegumentum  roftri).  2.  The  Jabiated  margins  of  it  ^margines 
labiales)  .  3.  A  curious  edge  of  the  fkin  of  the  beak  (lim¬ 

bus  traafverfarius).  into  tbefe  three  par's  of  that  membrane 
numerous  nerves  are  diftributed,  of  which  thofe  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  beak  arife  from  the  ccond  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair,  viz.  in  the  limbus  tranfverfarins ;  that  which  pe¬ 
netrates  through  the  foramen  infraorbitale  (s),  in  the  margo 
labialis;  that  which  comes  forth  behind  the  ofla  intermaxil- 
laria  (/)  and  to  the  integumentum  rofiri,  three  branches, 
which  run  out  between  the  ofla  intermaxillaria  ( v. ).  From 
this  quantity  of  nerves,  with  which  the  integument  of  the 
beak  is  provided,  no  doubt  is  left  of  this  part  being  intended 
as  the  organ  of  feeling,  a  fenfe  which,-  befides  men  and  the 
quadrumanes.  very  few  mammalia  enjoy,  that  is  to  fay,  few 
animals,pofiefs  the  faculty  of  diftinguifhing  the  form  of  ex¬ 
ternal  obiedls  and  their  qualities  by  organs  deftmed  for 
that  purpofe  ;  a  property  that  is  different  from  the  common 
feeling  by  which  every  animal  is  able  to  perceive  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  prefence  of  fenfible  objefts,  but  without  being 
informed  by  the  touch  of  them,  of  their  peculiar  qualities. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  the  fkin  in  the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  its 
ear,  ferve  probably  as  organs  of  common  feeling,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  enabled  to  flutter,  even  after  being 
blinded,  without  flying  againft  any  thing.  The  whifkers 
(vibrifee)  of  many  animals  feem  likewife  to  lerC'e  for  the 
purpofe  of  informing  them  of  the  prefence  of  fenfible  bo¬ 
dies,  on  which  account  Dr.  Darwin  compares  them  with 
the  antennae  of  infedls ;  but  they  are  not  able  to  inform 
themfelves  of  the  properties  of  thofe  objedts.  It  is  true  that 
the  fnout  of  a  mole  has  been  confidered  bv  Derham,  and 
the  fnout  and  tongue  of  many  other  animals  likewife  by 
Buffon,  as  organs  of  touching  ;  but  this  feems  only  to  be 
their  fecondary  ufe.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  trunk,  which  Buffon  alfo  conceives  to  be  an  organ 
of  touching,  although  from  its  manner  of  living,  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuch  an  organ  of  touching  does  not  appear.  The 
ornithorhynchus,  however,  is  an  animal  which,  from  the 
fimilarity  of  its  abode,  and  the  manner  of  fearching  for 
food,  agrees  much  with  a  duck,  on  which  account  it  has 
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been  equally  provided  by  nature  with  an  organ  for  touch¬ 
ing,  viz.  with  the  integument  of  the  beak,  richly  endowed 
with  nerves.  This  in  dance  of  analogy  in  the  ftrufture  of 
a  lingular  organ  of  fenfe  in  two  fpecies  of  animals  from 
clalTes  quite  different,  is  highly  inftru£tive  for  comparative 
phyfiology,  and  on  this  account  the  ornithoj hynchns  be¬ 
longs  to  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  phenomena  in  zoology, 
and  may  in  general  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mod  in- 
teredmg  difcoveries  with  which  that  part  of  natural  hidory 
has  been  enriched  during  the  lad  century.” 

ORONSA,  a  fmall  feiti'e  ifland  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  feven  miles  W.  of  Jura.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
an  abbey,  with  many  fe>  ulchral  datues,  and  fome  curious 
ancient  fculpture. 

GROPES  ,,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cadile,  22  miles 
E-  of  Placer. tia,  and  50  W.  of  Toledo.  Long.  4.  36.  W. 
Lat.  39.  50.  N. 

Okcpesa,  a  town  of  Peru,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mounta;us,  1^0  miles  N.E.  of  Potod.  Long.  63.  30.  W. 
Lat.  18.  o.  S. 

ORR,  a  river  in  Kircudbrightlbire,  which  rifes  near 
New  Galloway,  waters  the  town  of  Orr,  and  enteis  the  Sol¬ 
way  Frith. 

ORSOVA  a  town.of  Unper  Hungary,  in  the  bannat  of 
Temefwar,  feated  on  th_  N.  fide  of  the  Danube,  alrnod 
oppofite  Belgrade  It  E  fun  eC.t  to  the  Turks  Long.  22. 
o.  E.  Lat.  45.  30.  N. 

ORSOY,  a  town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
taken  in  1672,  by  the  French,  who  demolilhed  the  du  ti- 
fications.  it  is  20  miles  2 .E.  or  Cieves.  Long.  6.  43.  E. 
Lat.  51.  28  N. 

ORTA,  a  town  f  It  ly  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
with  a  bilhop’s  iee  It  is  'emed  on  the  Tiber,  10  milts  E. 
of  Witerbo,  and  30  N.  of  Rome.  Long.  12.  37.  W.  Lat. 
42.  22.  N. 

Orta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milinefe,  lituate  on  a  lake 
of  the  fame  nam  ,  21  miles  .\  N.W.  of  Novara,  and  36 
W.N.W.  of  Milan  Long  8  30.  E.  Lat.  4;'.  37  N. 

Orta,  a  town  ot  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  u  miles  N.N  E. 
of  Afcoli 

ORTENBERG,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Uppei  Rhine,  and  county  of  IT  n  n  Munzenbe: g,  fituate 
on  fhe  Nidder,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Fra.  kfort,  and  q  S  E.  of 
Giefen.  Long.  8.  5c.  E.  Lat  52.  2.  N. 

ORTENi  URG,  a  town  and  citadel  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  to  miles  W.  of 
Paffau.  Lon  .  13  2;.  F.  Lat  48.  29.  N. 

Ortensv  .  g,  a  town  of  Audria,  felted  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Drave,  pppofiie  its  confluence  with  the  Lifer.  Long. 
13.  38.  E.  Lat.  46.  52.  N. 

OBTHEZ.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Pyrenees,  ftand  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the 
river  Gave  de  Pan,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Pan.  Long.  o.  24. 
W.  Lat.  43.  5.  N. 

ORTON,  a  town  in  Wedmoreland,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday,  12  miles  S.W.  ot  A}  p.ebv,  and  27  N.N  W. 
ofLondon.  Long.  2.40.  W.  Lit.  4.  28.  N. 

ORTZA,  a  town  ot  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Witepik,  with  a  cable,  feated  on  ti  e  confluence  ot  the 
Orela  and  Dnieper,  50  miles  W .  of  Smolenfko.  Long.  31. 
5.  E.  Lat.  54.  43.  N. 

ORWELL,  a  river  in  Suffolk,  which  runs  S.E  by 
Ipfwich,  and  uniting  with  the  Stour,  foims  the  fine  harbour 
of  Harwich.  Above  Ipfwich  ir  is  called  the  (lipping. 

OS ACA,  a  large  town  of  the  ifland  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
with  a  magnificent  cattle.  It  has  a  harbour,  and  is  one  of 
the  mod  commercial  places  of  Japan.  The  horns  of  the 


night  are  proclaimed  by  the  found  of  different  indruments 
of  miific.  Long.  133.  45.  E.  Lat.  33.  20.  N» 

OSCHATZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  margra- 
vate  of  Meiden,  which  has  fome  manufactures  of  doth.  It 
is  16  miles  N.W.  of  Meiden,  and  30  N.W.  of  Drefden. 
Long.  13.24.  E.  Lat.  51.  24.  N. 

OSERO,  or  Osoro,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Venetians,  having  that  of  Cherfo  to  the  N.  to 
which  it  is  joined  by  a  bridge.  The  capital  is  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  Long.  15.  30.  E.  Lat. 
45.  o.  N. 

OSLY,  an  ifland  in  Blackwater  Bay,  near  Malden  in 
F.fTex,  it  is  covered  with  wild  fowl,  at  certain  feafons ;  and 
here  the  coal  fhips  for  Malden  unload  their  cargoes. 

OSIMQ,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  with  a  rich  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  magnificent  epif- 
copal  palace.  It  is  feated  on  the  Mufone,  10  miles  S.  of 
Ancona,  and  no  N.E.  of  Rome.  Long,  r 3.  34,  E.  Lat. 
43.29. 

OSMA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cadile,  with  a 
bidiop  s  fee,  and  an  univerfity.  It  is  almod  gone  to  ruin, 
and  is  feated  on  the  Douero,  80  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Madrid. 
Long.  z.  12.  W.  Lat,  41.  30.  N. 

OSORNO,  a  town  of  Chili,  feated  on  Rio-Bueno,  in  a 
territory  where  there  are  mines  of  gold,  80  miles  S.  of  Bal- 
divia.  Long.  73.  20.  W.  Lat.  40.  58.  S. 

OSSETIA,  the  county  of  the  Ossi,  or  Ossetj,  one  of  the 
feven  Caucafian  nations,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Cafpian  .  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Great  Cabarda,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Lefguis  Tartars,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Imeritia. 
It  contains  19  didrifts,  of  which  one  is  fubjeft  to  Imeritia, 
and  the  others  to  Georgia.  Thefe  didrifts  are  of  very  un¬ 
equal  fize  ;  fome  containing  only  five,  and  others  50  vil¬ 
lages,  each  of  which  comprifes  from  20  to  100  families. 
Their  language  has  fome  analogy  with  that  of  the  Perfian. 
Their  hidory  is  entirely  unknown.  The  Circaffians  and 
Tartars  call  them  Kulha. 

OSS  F1C  TION  ( Entycl .).  A  French  furgeon,  Citizen 
Grandchamp,  relates  two  curious  indances  of  preternatural 
olhfication  ;  the  fird  was  a  bony  fubdance  as  big  as  a  fid, 
dtuated  between  the  bladder  and  the  uterus,  and  inclofed  in 
a  proper  fac,  formed  by  the  peritonaeum.  The  woman  in 
whofe  bod,  ir  was  found,  had  during  her  life  a  habitual 
ifrhury,  from  whicti  die  only  was  relieved  by  a  horizontal 
fituation  on  the  bark.  This  complaint  might  have  been 
ealilv  miftaken  Dr  the  done.  The  fecond  obfervation  is  an 
uncommon  oflifleation  of  the  gall  bladder,  found  in  the  body 
of  a  woman  of  fixty-feven  years  of  age.  The  place  at  the 
bladder  was  occupied  by  a  hard  mafs  as  big  as  the  head  of  a 
fix  or  feven  months  foetus ;  the  duftus  cydicus  was  want¬ 
ing,  and  the  ductus  hepaticus  joined  the  liver  immediately 
with  the  duodenum  ;  the  mafs  itfelf  cohered  to  the  liver 
by  a  fmall  place  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  coin.  On  opening  it, 
a  gluey  fubdance  was  feen,  fofter  in  the  middle,  and  harder 
th<  more  it  approached  to  the  periphery,  till  it  gradually 
became  oliified. — Huf eland' s  IS!  civ  fie  Anna  ten. 

OS  TAGlO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
15  miles  N.W,  of  Genoa.  Lung.  8.  31.  E.  Lat.  44. 
36.  N. 

OSTERODE,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  ot  Grubenhagen.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  woollen 
duffs,  alio  a  magazine  for  corn,  which  is  delivered  out  to  the 
miner,  of  rhe  Hartz  forefi,  always  at  a  fixed  price.  It  is  16 
miles  S.W.  o'  Goflar.  Long.  o.  33.  E.  Lat.  51.  50.  N. 

OS  FRRODE.  a  tow  1  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberbma,  with  an  ancient  caitle,  fituate  on  the  Dribentza 
miles  S,£.  ot  Dantzic,  and  70  S.S.W.  of  Koniglberg, 
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OSTEUWIECK,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Halberftadt.  It  has  feveral  woollen  manufactures,'' 
and  is  fituate  on  the  life,  13  miles  W.  of  Halberftadt,  and 
1 3  N.E.  of  Goflar.  Long.  10.  52.  E.  Lat.  52.  10.  N. 

OSTIGLIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mantuan,  feated  on  the 
Po,  j  q  miles  E.  of  Mantua.  Long.  1 1.  8.  E.  L?t.  45.  7.  N. 

GSTINGHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  fituate  on 
the  Alft,  eight  miles  W.  of  Lipftadt. 

OSTROGOTHIA,  the  eaftern  part  of  Gothland,  in 
Sweden. 

OSWALD,  St.  a  village  in  Northumberland,  on  the 
Pi6ts’  Wall,  N.  of  Hexham,  by  fome  called,  Heave  nsfield,  on 
account  of  Ofwald’s  total  defeat  of  Cedwall,"  a  Britifh 
ufurper,  who  was  killed  on  the  firft  onfet.  Here  Ofwald, 
who  was  afterward  fainted,  fet  up  the  firft  crofs  in  rhe  king 
dom  of  Northumberland.  r, 

OSYTH,  St.  a  village  in  Efiax,  nine  miles  S.E.  of 
Colchefter.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  monaftery, 

.  now  the  feat  of  rhe  Earl  of  Rochford. 

OTAHA,  one  of  the  Society  I  (lands,  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean.  It  lies  N.  of  Ulitea  ;  and  is  divided  from  i  by 
a  ftrait,  which,  in  the  narroweft  part,  is  not  more  than  two 
miles  broad.  This  ifland  is  fmaller  and  more  barren  than 
Ulitea,  but  has  two  very  good  harbours. 

OTOQUE,  an  ifland  of  South  America,  in  the  bay  of 
Panama.  Long.  81.  10.  W.  Lat.  7.  50.  N. 

OTTENDORF,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
of  Saxe  Lane:. berg,  fituate  on  the  Meden,  24  miles  N.  of 
S:ade.  Long.  8.  20.  E.  Lat.  58.  53.  N. 

OTTENSHEIM,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  A  iftra, 
on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Danube,  5  miles  W  N.W.  ofLintz, 
and  ;6  S.W.  of  Fre  ftatf. 

OTTONA,  or  Ortona,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Naples, 
in  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  10 
xr, lies  N.  of  Laneano,  and  43  E.  of  Aquileia.  Long.  14. 
50.  E.  Lat.  42.  28.  N. 

OTTWEiLER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  arid  princ'paiity  of  NafTau  Saarbruck,  with  a 
caftie,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Treves. 

OUDE,  a  province  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  fubjeeft  to  a 
nabob,  whofe  dominions  lie  on  both  Tides  of  the  Ganges, 
occupying  (with  the  exception  of  the  diftrift  of  Rampour) 
all  the  fiat  country  between  that  river  and  the  northern 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  principal  part  of  that  fertile  trad 
lying  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  known  by  the  name 
ofDooab,  to  within  40  miles  of  the  city  of  Delhi.  Oude 
and  its  dependencies  are  eftimated  at  360  miles  in  length 
from  E.  to  W.  and  in  breadth  from  150  to  180.  The  na¬ 
bob  is  in  alliance  with  the  Britifli ;  and  a  brigade  of  the 
Bengal  army  is  conftantly  Rationed  on  his  weftern  frontier ; 
which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  covering  Oude  as  well  as  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  of  keeping  the  weftern  ftates  in  awe  ;  and,  in  con- 
fideration  of  chis,  the  nabob  pays  an  annual  fubfidy  of 
420,000!.  His  capital  is  Lucknow. 

_  Cube,  an  ancient  city  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Oude,  the  remains  of  which  are  feated  on  the 
Gogra,  nearly  adjoining  Pyzabad.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  imperial  city  of  Hindooftan,  and  the  capital  of  a 
great  kingdom,  1200  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Mahaberet,  a  famous  Hindoo 
work  in  Santcrit,  unuer  the  name  of  Adjudiah.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  its  former  magnificence,  no  traces  of  it 
are  lert,  it  is  confidered  as  a  place  of  fsnetify;  and  the 
Hindoos  frequently  come  hither ,  in  pilgrimage,  from  all 
parts  of  India.  0  &  ’ 

OUboN BUR G,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  eight 
mires  S.E.  of  Ofteno,  and  ten  W.  of  Bruges.  Long.  3. 
c*  tat.  £1.  9;  N. 


OVEN  (Fncyc!.).  By  a  mi  flake  in  the  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement,  that  article  is  place  after  the  article  Overbus.  Y. 
The  ovens  ufecl  by  private  families  are  ufually  made  on  a 
more  diminutive  fca'e,  of  call  or  hammered  iron,  and  fome 
are  heated  b  '  the  fame  fire  which  ferves  for  the  cooking  of 
other  provifions. 

Among  theovens  of  this  conftruTion,  that  of  Mr.  Powers, 
who  obtained  for  it  a  patent  in  1801,  defc-ves  to  be  noticed. 
In  PI.  40.  it  is  given  to  the  fcale  of  I  an  inch  to  the  foot, 
and  one  foot  deep  Fig  1.  repre  en  s  the  oven  detached, To 
conftrufted  as  to  be  let  over  a  laundry,  or  any  other  fmall 
ftove.  Fig.  2,  repretents  the  oven  and' hot  clofet  complete. 
Fig.  3,  is  the  infide  view  ot  fig  2  A,  the  hot  clofet, 
which  is  gradually  heated  to  any  degree,  b  means  of ,  the 
large  valve,  in  the  chimney  G  F,  is  the  fplitter,  fo  called 
beraufe  it  divides  equally  the  heat  of  the  five,  and  throw's 
it  up  the  fiucs  a,  a.  and  heats  both -the  oven  and  hot  clofet. 
In  cafe  the  fpirter  fliouid  retain  too  great  a  heat  for  the 
oven  B  b  is  a  valve  for  the  reception  of  air,  cvhich  may 
be  regulated  at  option.  H,  is  the  ftfiall  valve  ^ fig,  ST, 
made  roun  ,  and  fixed  ab.out.  two  inches  from  the  front  of 
the  oven,  with  h  les  in  the  tides,  o  fecure  it  tom  the  foot 
falling  into  the  oven  ;  the  ufe  of  this  valve  is  in  cafe  any 
naufeous  frent  may  afift  from  baking;  a  current  of  air 
patTes  through  the  ventilator  C,  and  car: ies  the  Rent  into  an 
open  chamber  I.  The  large  valve  is  about  tw  elve  inches 
from  rhe  extremity  of  ;he  oven.  K,  is  rhe  fca  er,  a  piece 
of  ir  r,  carried  over  the  hot  clofet,  which  wnen  pulled 
ou'  by  the  two  handles  d.  d.  ferapes  the  foot  which  adheres 
to  the  cop,  and  carries  it  down  the  flues  into  an  open  cham¬ 
ber  L  and  is  fwepr  our  of  the  doors  E,  E,  by  a  brufh.  C, 
the  furnace,  which  is  about  eight  inches  f  mare  at  bottom, 
and  regularly  palled  up  the  fide'.,  front  and  back,  e,  e ,  e,  e , 
are  baking  tins.  D,  the  cinder-hole.  Fig.  4,  is  a  baker’s 
oven,  fimilar  in  conftru  ion  to  the  former  one  ;  but  with 
thefe  exceptions  it  is  four  fer  t  iong,  two  deep,  and  two  and 
a  half  high,  with  three  ovens',  two  of  which  are  regulated 
by  ventilators  at  bottom.  LL,  is  an  open  chamber,  to 
prevent  too  great  or  fudden  heat  from  the  fplitter.  Fig.  6, 
the  ventilator,  which  is  turned  by  the  handle/'  to  enable  g 
to  admit  or  fecure  any  quantity  of  air.  Fig.  7,  the  large 
valve,  which  is  placed  in  the  chimney  G,  and  afts  as  a 
damper,  to  graduate  the  heat  to  the  hot  clofet;  it  is  made 
with  fheet-iron,  like  the  oven,  the  fize  of  the  oven- pipe, 
turned  by  a  ftrong  thick  wire  handle  in  its  centre.  Fig.  8, 
is  on  the  fame  conftruttion,  except  being  clofed  at  the  top, 
find  holes  in  the  fides  already  fpecified,  and  rendered,  when 
down,  air-tight  by  two  pieces  of  iron  on  each  fide,  /,  i. 
The  fplitter  is  formed  of  fheet-iron,  as  in  fig. 

In  the  year  1S00,  the  Society  frfr  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Sec.  conferred  a  bounty  of  fifteen  guineas  on  Mr.  S. 
Holmes,  for  his  invention  of  an  oven,  which  is  heated 
without  flues.  The  whole  confifts  of  a  caft-iron  oven, 
from  the  fide  of  which  a  folid  piece  of  that  metal  proiefts 
into  the  fire,  where  it  conftantly  remains;  and,  on  becom¬ 
ing  red  hot,  communicates  to  the  whole  oven  a  degree  of 
heat  fufiicient  for  baking  bread,  while  it  at  the  fame  time 
aflifts  the  fire  in  roafting  meat. 

IrtKhe  common  iron  ovens,  the  heat  is  communicated  by 
means  of  flues,  which  wafte  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fire 
in  its  paffage,  and  likewife  require  much  labour  to  keep 
them  of  an  uniform  heat.  The  contrivance  iaft  alluded  to, 
is  intended  to  fupply  this  and  other  inconveniences:  and 
Mr.  Holmes  dates,  that  his  oven  uniformly  remains  at  a 
baking  heat,  without  any  additional  ex  pence,  or  trouble. 
We  und.rftand,  however,  that  fuch  improvement  is  by  no 
means  new ;  and  that  a  fimilar  method  of  faving  fuel  has 
for  feveral  years  been  pradtifed  in  the  weft  of  England. 
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Cottage- Oven,  a  cheap  and  fimple  oven  of  a  fqnare  form, 
made  of  fheet  iron,  and  fixed  in  brick  \york;  with  a  clofed 
fire-place  beneath,  calculated  to  confine  the  heat  and  con- 
fume  the  fnalleft  pofiible  quantity  of  fuel. 

Although  we  have  thought  it  inctnnbent  on  us  to  give  a 
place  in  this  work  to  the  different  inventions  of  ingenious 
men,  yet  we  have  in  general  cautiouflv  avoided  giving  any 
opinion  on  theiV  merits.  Juftice  to  the  public,  however, 
requires  that  we  fhould  caution  thofe  who  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  examining  for  them fct-ves,  at  lead  to  rely  on  the  af- 
furauces  of  philnfophical,  difinterefied,  and  impartial  men, 
who  have  made  laborious  experiments  purely  for  their  benefit, 
rather  than  on  the  boaftings  of  advertiling  (hopkeepers  ; 
many  of  whofe  ovens  and  fire-places  are  certainly  con- 
ftnnfted  on  falfe principles. 

Count  Rumiord,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  tenth  effay,  has 
recommended  frnall  iron  ovens  for  cottagers,  and  nefts  of 
fmall  ovens  for  the  kitchens  of  families.  “  Of  thefe,”  he  fays, 
in  the  fecond  part,  ,£  1  have  had  occafion  to  know  fince, 
that  feveral  perfons  have  adopted  them.  I  have  likewife 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  refnlts  of  many  of  the  trials 
that  have  been  made  of  them,  and  with  the  complaints  that 
have  been  brought  againft  them.  As  I  am  more  than  ever 
of  opinion  that  iron  ovens  will  always  be  found  ufetul  when 
they  are  properly  conftriufted  and  properly  managed,  I  Stall 
in  tills  place  add  a  few  obfervations  to  what  I  have  already 
publifiied  concerning  them. 

“  And  in  the  firft  place  I  muft  obferve,  that  a  fmall  iron 
oven  (lands  in  need  of  a  good  door  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  a 
door  well  contrived  for  confining  heat;  and  the  fmaller  the 
oven  is,  Co  much  the  more  neceffary  is  it  that  the  door 
(hould  be  good. 

“  The  door  muft  not  only  fit  againft  the  mouth  of  the 
oven  with  accuracy,  but  it  muft  be  compofed  of  materials 
through  which  heat  does  not  eafily  make  its  way. 

“  An  oven  door  conftrufited  of  a  (ingle  fheet  of  plate 
iron,  will  not  anfwer,  however  accurately  it  may  be  made 
to  fit  the  oven,  for  the  heat  will  find  its  way  through  it,  and 
it  will  be  .carried  off  by  the  cold  air  of  the  atmofphcre, 
which  comes  into  contact  with  the  ouifide  of  it.  The 
bottom  of  the  oven  may  be  made  hot  by  the  fire  under  it; 
but  the  top  and  (ides  of  it  cannot  be  properly  heated,  while 
there  is  a  continual  and  great  lofs  of  heat  through  its  door. 
But  an  oven,  to  perform  well,  muft  be  very  equally  heated 
in  every  part  of  it. 

If  the  flame  and  fmoke  of  the  fire  be  made  to  furround 
an  oven  on  every  fide,  and  if  the  fire  be  properly  managed, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  heating  an  iron  oven  equally, 
and  of  keeping  it  at  an  equal  temperature,  provided  the 
lofs  of  heat  by  and  through  the  door  be  prevented. 

“  If  the  door  be  cnniti  ufted  of  (beet  iron,  it  muff  either 
be  made  double,  or  it  muft  be  covered  on  the  optftde  with 
a  panne!  of  wood.  Fy  a  double  door,  I  do  not  here  mean 
two  doors,  but" one  door  conftm  led  of  two  fheets  or  plates 
of  iron,  placed  parallel  to  and  at  a  certain  riiftance  from 
each  other ;  and  Co  conftrinfted,  that  the  air  which  is  between 
the  two  plates'  may  be  (hut  up  and  confined.  The  two 
plates  or  (beets  of  iron,  of  which  the  double  door  of  an 
oven  is  m  ade’,  muft  nor  touch  each  o’her,  except  at  their 
edges  (where  they  muft  join,  in  order  to  fhei  being  faftened 
together) ;'  lor  werd  they  to  lie  one  flat  upon  the  other,  the 
heat  would  pafs  too  rapidly  through  them,  notwithftanding 
there  being  two  of  them;  but  it  is  not  neleffiry  that  they 
(hould  be  further  afunder  than  ah  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a 
half.  One  of  the  pl.tesmay'  be  quite  flat,  and  the  other  a 
little  convex.  The  end  or  the  oven  trend  be  made  quite 
fist,  or  level,  fo  as  to  be  perfc&iy  clofed  by  a  flat  fufface 
Yol.  X. 


placed  againft  it.  The  door  is  that  fiat  furface  ■  and  the 
greateft  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  apply  with  accuracy,  or 
touch  the  end  of  the  oven  in  every  part,  when  it  isprefied 
againft  it;  for  if  any  opening  be  left,  efpecial'y  if  it  be 
near  the  top  of  the  oven,  the  hot  air  in  the  oven  will  not 
fail  to  make  its  efcape  out  of  it. 

“  It  never  (hould  be  attempted  to  make  the  door  of  an 
oven  or  of  a  clofed  fire-place  fit,  by  caufing  it  to  (lint  into 
a  rabbet.  Tfiat  is  a  very  bad  method  ;  for  betides  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  executing  the  work  with  any  kind  of  accuracy, 
the  expanfion  of  the  metal  with  heat  is  very  apt  to  derange 
the  machinery,  when  the  door  is  Co  conftrufUd. 

“  From  what  lias  been  faid  or  the  neceffity  of  caufing 
the  door  of  an  oven  to  fit  with  accuracy,  it  is  evident  that 
Care  muft  be  ufed  to  place  its  hinges  properly:  and  I  have 
found,  bv  experience,  that  fuch  a  door  is  clofed  more  ac¬ 
curately  by  two  turn-buckles,  placed  ai  a  proper  diftance 
from  each  other,' than  bv  a  fingle  latch.  I  beg  pardon  for 
repeating  vvhat  has  already  been  faid  elfe where.” 

The  Count  adds  the  following  dire&ions  as  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  fire  in  heating  an  iron  oven.  “  f,”  fays 
he,  “  a  certain  degree  of  attention  is-  always  neceffary  in 
the  management  of  fire,  there  is  certainly  nothing  on  which 
we  can  btftow  our  care  that  repays  us  fo  amply  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  trouble  of  managing  a  fire  in  a  clofed  fire¬ 
place,  it  is  really  too  ineonfiderable  to  delerve  being  men¬ 
tioned. 

“  Whenever  a  fire  is  made  under  an  iron  oven,  in  a 
clofed  fire-plare,  conftrufled  on  good  principles,  thefe  is 
always  a  very  ftrong  draft  or  preffure  of  air  into  the  fire¬ 
place;  and  this  circumftance,  which  is  unavoidable,  renders 
it  neceffary  to  keep  the  fire-place  door  conftantlp  clofed, 
and  to  leave  but  a  fmall  opening  for  the  paffage  of  the  air 
through  the  afti-pit  regifter.  The  fire-place  too  fhould  be 
made  very  fmall,  and  particularly  the  bottom  of  it,  or  the 
grate  on  which  the  fuel  burns. 

“  If  any  of  thefe  precautions  are  negle<fted,  the  ronfe- 
quences  will  he — the  rapid  confumption  of  the  fuel — the 
hidden  heating  and  burning  of  the  bottom  of  the  oven — 
and  the  fudden  cooling  of  the  oven  as  foon  as  the  fire¬ 
place  ceafes  to  be  filled  with  burning  fuel. 

“  It  is  a  faft:  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that,  of 
the  air  that  forces  its  way  into  a  clofed  fire-place,  that  part 
only  which  comes  into  a£htal  contaft:  with  the  burning  fuel, 
and  is  decompofed  by  it  in  the  procefs  of  combuftion,  con¬ 
tributes  any  thing  to  the  heat  generated  ;  and  that  all  the 
reft  of  the  air  that  finds  its  way  into  and  through  a  fire¬ 
place,  is  a  thief,  that  fteals  heat,  and. flies  away  with  it  up 
the  chimney. 

“  The  draft  occafioned  by  a  fire  in  a  clofed  fire-place 
being  into  the  chimney  and  not  into  the  fire,  cold  air  is  as 
much  difpofed  to  rufti  in  over  the  fire,  as  through  if,  and  it 
violently  forces  it3  wav  into  the  hot  fire-place  by  every 
aperture,  even  after  all  the  fuel  is  confumed,  carrying  th<f 
heat  away  with  it  up  the  chimney  and  into  the  ‘atmofphere. 
It  even  makes  its  way  Between  the  bars  of  the  grate  when¬ 
ever  they  are  not  quite  covered  with  burning  fuel :  hence 
it  appears  how  ne  eflary  it  is  to  make  the  grate  of  a  clofed 
fire  place  fmall,  and  fo  give  to  that  part  of  the  fire-place 
which  is  deftitied  for  holding  the  fuel,  the  form  of  ai>  in¬ 
verted  truncated  cone  or  pyramid,  or  clfe  to  make  it  very 
.deep  in  propo'rtioh  to  its  length  and  width. 

“  But  the  prevention  of  the  air  from  finding  its  way 
through  the  fire-place  without  coming  into  contact  wnh  the 
binning  fuel,  is  not  the  only  advantage  that  is  dt rived  front* 
conftruftirig  clofed  fire-places  in  the  manner  here  recom¬ 
mended  ;  it  ferves  alfo  to  intreafe  the  intenfity  of  the  heat 
u  F 
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in  that  part  of  the  fire-place  which  contains  the  fuel,  which 
tends  very  powerfully  to  render  the  combuflion  of  the  fuel 
complete,  and  confequently  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
heat  generated  in  that  procefs. 

“  To  prevent  the  bottom  of  the  oven  (or  boiler)  from 
being  too  much  affected  by  this  intenfe  heat,  nothing  moie 
is  neceffary  than  to  mak,e  the  fire  place  diffidently  fmall, 
and  to  place  it  at  a  fufficient  diftance  below  the  bottom  of 
the  oven.  It  will  be  indifpenfably  neceffary  however  with 
fuch  a  (fmall)  fire-place,  fituated  far  below  the  bottom  of 
an  oven,  to  keep  the  fire-place  door  well  clofed,  otherwise 
fo  much  cold  air  will  rufh  in  over  the  fire,  that  it  will  be 
quite  impoffiole  to  make  the  oven  hot. 

“  I  have  found  by  recent  experiments,  that  a  fire-place 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare  or  pi  ifm,  fix  inches  wide, 
nine  inches  long,  and  fix  inches  deep,  is  diffident  to  heat 
an  iron  oven  eighteen  inches  wide,  twenty-four  inches  long, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  height ;  and  that  the 
grate  of  this  fire-place  fhould  be  placed  about  twelve  indies 
below  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  More  effectually  to  prevent 
the  fire  from  operating  with  too  much  violence  upon  any 
one  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  the  brick-work  may 
be  fo  (loped  outwards  and  upwards  on  every  fide  from  the 
top  of  the  burning  fuel  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  (ides 
and  ends  of  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  that  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  of  the  oven  may  be  expofed  to  the  direCt  rays  from 
the  fire. 

“  In  fome  cafes  I  have  differed  the  flame  to  pafs  freely  up 
both  fides  of  the  oven  to  the  top  of  it,  and  then  cauled  it 
to  defcend  by  the  end  of  the  oven  to  the  level  of  its  bot- 
tom,  or  rather  below  it,  and  from  thence  to  pafs  off  by  an 
horizontal  canal  into  the  chimney;  and  in  other  cafes  I 
have  caufed  it  to  pafs  backwards  and  forwards  in  horizontal 
canals  by  the  fides  of  the  oven,  before  I  permitted  it  to  go 
off  into  the  chimney.  Either  of  thefe  methods  will  do  very 
well,  provided  the  fmoke  be  made  to  defcend  after  it  has 
left  the  top  of  the  oven,  till  it  reaches  below  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  it,  before  it  is  permitted  to  pafs  off  into  the 
chimney  ;  and  provided  the  canal  by  which  the  fmoke  paffes 
off  be  furnilhed  with  a  damper. 

“  In  fetting  an  oven,  provifion  (hould  be  made,  by  leaving 
holes,  to.  be  (lopped  up  with  ftoppers,  for  occafionally 
cleaning  out  all  the  canals  in  which  the  fmoke  is  made  to 
•irculate;  and  in  order  that  thefe  canals  may  not  too  often 
be  choked  up  with  foot,  they  (hould  never  be  made  lefs 
than  two  inches  wide,  even  where  they  are  very  deep  or 
broad  •  and  where  they  are  not  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  they  (hould  be  from  three  to  four  inches  wide, 
otherwife  they  will  be  very  often  choked  up  with  foot. 

“  To  clean  out  the  flues  of  an  oven,  roafter,  or  large 
fixed  boiler,  a  ftrong  cylindrical  bru(h  may  be  ufed,  which 
may  have  a  flexible  handle  made  of  three  or  more  iron 
wires,  about  one  eighth  or  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  twifted  together. 

“  Holes  clofed  with  fit  ftoppers  muft  of  courfe  be  left  in 
the  brick-work  for  occafionally  cleaning  out  thefe  flues. 

“  If  the  iron  door  of  an  oven  be  made  double,  the  out- 
lide  of  it  may  with  fafety  bejapanned  black  or  white,  which 
will  prevent  its  rufting,  and  add  much  to  the  cleanlinefs  and 
ueatnefs  of  the  appearance  of  the  kitchen. 

“  To  fave  expence,  fmall  ovens  for  poor  families  may  be 
clofed  with  flat  ftones,  or  with  tiles;  and  the  fire-place  door 
for  fuch  an  oven,  and  its  a(h-pit  regifter,  may  be  made  of 
common  bricks  placed  edgewife,  and  made  to  Aide  againft 
thofe  openings. 

“  There  is  a  circumftance  refpefling  the  iron  ovens  I  am 
defcribing,  which  is  both  curious  and  important.  The  fire¬ 


place  for  an  oven  of  the  fmalleft  fize  (hould  be  nearly  as  ca¬ 
pacious  as  one  which  is  deftined  for  heating  a  much  larger 
oven  ;  and  I  have  found  by  repeated  experiments,  that  a 
nell  of  four  fmall  ovens,  fet  together,  and  heated  by  the 
fame  fire,  will  require  but  very  little  more  fuel  to  heat  them 
than  would  be  neceffary  to  heat  one  ol  them,  were  it  fet 
alone.  An  attentive  confideration  of  the  manner  in-  which 
the  heat  is  applied — of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity,  in  all 
cafes,  that  is  applied  to  the  heating  of  the  contents  of  the 
oven — and  the  much  greater  quantity  that  is  expended  in 
heating  the  fire-place  and  the  flues,  will  enable  us  to  account 
for  this  curious  fa£t,  in  a  manner  that  is  perfectly  philofo- 
pbical  and  fatisfaCtory. 

“  A  cottage-oven ,  eleven  inches  wide,  ten  inches  high, 
and  fixteen  inches  long,  will  require  a  fire-place  five  inches 
wide,  five  inches  high,  and  feven  inches  long  ;  and  for  four 
of  thefe  ovens,  fet  together  in  a  neft,  the  fire-place  need  not 
be  more  than  fix  inches  wide,  fix  inches  high,  and  eight 
inches  long. 

“  I  have  in  my  houfe-at  Brompton,  two  iron  ovens,  each 
eighteen  inches  wide,  fourteen  inche  high,  and  twenty-four 
inches  long,  fet  one  over  the  other,  and  heated  by  the  fame 
fire  ;  and  their  fire-place  is  only  fix  inches  wide,  fix  inches 
high,  and  nine  inches  long. 

“  If  the  fire-place  of  an  iron  oven  be  properly  conftrnft- 
ed,  and  if  the  fire  be  properly  managed,  it  is  almoft  incre¬ 
dible  how  fmall  a  quantity  of  fuel  will  anfwer  for  heating  the 
oven,  and  for  keeping  it  hot.  But  if  the  fire-place  door  be 
allowed  to  (land  open,  and  a  torrent  of  cold  air  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  rufti  into  the  fire-place  and  through  the  flues,  it 
will  be  found  quite  impoffible  to  heat  the  oven  properly, 
whatever  maybe  the  quantity  of  fuel  confumed  under  it; 
and  neither  the  baking  of  bread,  nor  of  pies,  nor  any  other 
procefs  of  cookery,  can  be  performed  in  it  in  a  fuitable 
manner. 

“  A  very  moderate  (hare  indeed  of  ingenuity  is  required 
in  the  proper  management  of  a  fire  in  a  clofed  fire-place, 
and  very  little  attention;  and  as  it  requires  no  bodily  exer¬ 
tion,  but  faves  labour,  and  expence,  and  anxiety ;  and  as 
moreover  it  is  an  interefting  and  amufing  occu  ation,  at¬ 
tended  by  no  difgufting  circumftance,  and  productive  of 
none  but  pleafing,  agreeable,  and  ufeful  confequences ;  we 
may,  I  think,  venture  to  hope,  that  thofe  prejudices  which 
prevent  the  introduction  of  thefe  improvements,  will  in 
time  be  removed.” 

Count  Rumford  next  (hews  that  ovens  may  be  ufed  in 
boiling  and  (tewing,  and  alfo  in  warming  rooms,  it  being 
neceffary,  in  the  latter  cafe,  merely  to  leave  the  door  of  the 
oven  open. 

Roofing- Oven,  an  invaluable  contrivance  of  Count 
Rumford’s,  calculated  either  for  roajling  or  baking  in  private 
families. 

“  Roafters  on  this  fimple  conftruCtion  (without  blow¬ 
pipes — fee  Roaster),  which,”  fays  Count  Rumford,  “  I 
lhall  call  roajling-ovens ,  were  at  firft  made  with  flat  bottoms, 
but  of  late  they  have  been  made  cylindrical ;  and  as  I  think 
the  cylindrical  form  much  the  belt  in  many  refpeCts,  I  lhall 
give  a  defeription  of  one  of  them. 

“  In  PI.  40.  fig.  i,  reprefentsa  front  view  of  a  cylindrical 
roafting-oven  with  its  door  (hut.  The  front  end  of  the 
large  cylinder,  which  conftitutes  the  body  of  this  oven, 
inftead  of  being  turned  over  a  (tout  wire,  is  turned  out¬ 
wards,  and  rivetted  to  a  flat  piece  of  thick  (heet  iron,  which, 
in  this  figure  is  diftinguilhed  by  vertical  lines,  and  which  I 
shall  call  the  front  of  the  oven. 

“  The  door  of  the  oven  is  diftiriguilhed  by  horizontal 
lines,  The  general  form  of  the  front  of  the  oven  is  circu- 
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Jar  ;  but  it  has  two  projections  on  oppofite  Tides  of  it,  to 
one  of  which  the  hinges  of  the  door  and  to  the  other  the 
turnbuckles  for  fattening  it  when  it  is  rlofed,  are  fattened. 
It  has  another  projection  above,  which  ferves  as  a  frame  to 
the  door- way,  through  which  a  bruth  is  occationally  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  flues.  On  one  fide 
of  this  projection  there  is  a  fmall  hole,  which  is  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  letter  a ,  through  which  the  handle  or  pro¬ 
jecting  axis  of  the  circular  regitter  of  the  vent-tube  (which 
is  not  ften)  paffes. 

“  In  the  body  of  the  oven,  at  the  diftance  of  half  its 
femi-diameter  below  its  centre  or  axi-,  there  is  an  horizon¬ 
tal  Ihelf,  which  is  fixed  in  its  place,  not  by  refting  on 
ledges,  or  by  teing  rivetted  to  the  fides  of  the  oven,  but  by 
its  hither  end  being  turned  down,  and  firmly  rivetted  to  the 
vertical  plate  of  iron,  which  I  have  called  the  front  of  the 
oven.  This  Ihelf.  which  fliould  be  made  double  to  prevent 
the  heat  from  palling  through  it  from  below,  mull  not 
reach  quite  to  the  farther  end  of  the  oven  ;  there  mull  be 
an  opening  left,  about  one  inch  in  width,  between  the  end 
of  it  and  the  further  end  of  the  oven,  through  which  open¬ 
ing  the  air  heated  below  the  Ihelf  will  make  its  way  up¬ 
wards  into  the  upper  part  of  the  oven. 

“  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
hollow  fpice  below  the  Ihelf  we  have  juft  been  deferibing, 
which  I  lhall  call  the  air-chamber,  is  intended  to  ferve  in 
lieu  of  the  blow-pipes  of  a  roalter  ;  and  this  office  it  will 
perform  tolerably  well,  provided  means  are  ufed  for  ad¬ 
mitting  cold  air  into  it,  from  without,  or  cafionally.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  a  regilter,  which  is  fituated  a;  the  lower 
part  of  the  vertical  front  of  the  roalter,  a  little  below  the 
bottom  of  the  door.  This  regilter  is  diltinftly  reprefented 
in  figure  2. 

Fig.  2,  which  reprefents  a  vertical  feCtion  of  the 
oven  through  Its  axis,  (hews  the  (double)  door  of  the  roalter 
ll'.ut,  and  the  two  dripping-pans,  one  within  the  other, 
Handing  on  the  Ihelf  we  have  juft  been  deferibing,  and  a 
piece  of  meat  above  them,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  laying 
on  a  gridiron  placed  in  the  fecond  dripping-pan.  The 
regilter  of  the  air-chamber,  below  the  Ihelf,  which  fupplies 
the  place  of  the  blow  pipes,  is  reprefented  as  being  open ; 
and  a  part  of  the  (team-tube  is  (hewn,  through  nhich  the 
(team  and  vapour  are  driven  out  of  the  oven,  by  the  blalt  of 
hot  air  from  the  air-chamber. 

“  The  cylinder  which  conltitutes  the  body  of  the  oven, 
is  two  feet  long  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  call-iron.  Jt  is 
call  with  a  flanch,  which  projects  outwards  about  one  inch 
at  the  opening  of  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  which  flanch  it 
is  attached,  by  rivets,  to  the  front  of  the  oven,  which,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  mult  be  made  of  Itrong  Iheet-iron, 
which  may  be  near  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs. 

“  As  the  lhe|f  is  not  attached  to  the  fides  of  the  oven, 
but  to  its  front,  the  body  of  the  oven  need  not  be  per¬ 
forated,  except  in  one  place,  namely,  where  the  Iteam  goes 
off;  and  as  the  bottom,  or  further  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  flanch  at  its  hither  end,  and  the  cylinder  itlelf,  are  all 
call  at  the  fame  time,  and  as  the  form  of  the  oven  is  fuch 
as  will  deliver  well  from  the  mould,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  art  cle  might  be  afforded  at  a  low  prire,  efpeciallv  in 
this  country,  where  the  art  of  calling  in  iron  is  carried  to 
fo  high  a  pitch  of  perfection. 

“  The  flielf  might  t afiiy  he  made  of  call-iron,  as  might 
alfo  the  dripping-pans  and  rhe  double  door  of  the  oven  ;  and 
I  (hould  not  be  lurprifed  if  Fnglilh  workmen  ffiould  fuc- 
ceed  in  making  even  the  front  of  the  oven,  and  the  regilter 
of  the  air-chamber,  and  every  other  part  of  the  machinery, 
of  that  cheap  and  molt  ufeful  metal. 
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“  If  the  flielf  be  made  of  call-iron,  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
rivetting  in  making  it  double,  it  may  be  covered  bv  an  in¬ 
verted  (hallow  pan  of  caft-iron,  and  in  the  bottom  of  this 
pan,  which  will  be  uppermoft  when  it  is  inverted,  there 
may  be  call  two  (hallow  grooves  both  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  pan,  and  confequentlv  parallel  to  each 
other,  in  which  grooves  (which  may  be  fituated  about  an 
inch  from  the  fides  of  the  inverted  pan)  two  parallel  pro¬ 
jections  at  a  proper  diltance  from  each  other,  call  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  dripping-pan,  may  pals.  Thefe  pro¬ 
jections  pafling  freely  in  the  grooves  which  receive  them, 
will  ferve  to  keep  the  dripping-pan  Heady  in  its  proper 
direction  when  it  is  pulhed  into  or  drawn  out  of  the  oven. 

“  To  increafe  the  effeCt  of  he  air-chamber  when  this 
oven  is  ufed  for  roalting  meat,  a  ceitain  quantity  of  iroa 
wire  in  loofe  coils,  or  of  iron  turnings,  may  be  put  into  the. 
air-chamber. 

“  The  door  of  the  oven,  which  is  very  diltinCtly  repre¬ 
fented  in  the  figure  2,  fliould  be  about  nineteen  inches  ia 
diameter,  if  the  oven  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  within, 
or  in  the  clear;  In  this  figure  the  internal  edge  or  corner 
of  the  hither  end  of  the  body  of  the  oven  is  indicated  by  a. 
dotted  circle,  and  the  pofition  of  the  flielf  is  pointed  out 
by  an  horizontal  dotted  line. 

“  In  fattening  the  verlieal  plate,  which  forms  the  front 
of  the  oven,  to  the  projecting  flanch  at  the  hither  end  of 
the  cylindrical  body  of  the  oven,  care  mult  be  taken  to  beat, 
down  the  heads  of  the  rivetting  nails  in  front,  otherwife 
they  will  prevent  the  door  of  the  oven  from  doling  it  with- 
that  nicety  which  is  requifite. 

“  In  fetting  this  roafling-oven,  the  whole  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  vertical  front  of  it  fliould  be  made  to  projeCt 
forward  before  the  brick-work.  The  fire-place  doors, 
afli-pit,  regilter  door,  damper  in  the  chimney,  &c.  Ihould 
be  fimilar  in  all  refpeCts  to  thofe  ufed  for  roafters;  and  the. 
flues  fliould  likewife  be  conftruCted  in  the  fame  manner. 

“  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  the  defeription 
of  this  roafling-oven,  becaufe  I  think  it  bids  fair  to  become 
a  molt  ufeful  implement  of  cookery.  As  an  oven  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  one  advantage  over  all  ovens  conftruCted  on  the 
common  principles,  which  mult  give  it  a  decided  fuperi- 
ority ;  by  means  of  the  air-chamber  and  the  fleam-tube  it 
may  be  kept  clear  of  all  ill- fcented  and  noxious  fumes, 
without  the  admiflion  of  cold  air.” 

Count  Rumford  thus  fpeaks  of  the  difference  between 
a  roalting  oven  and  a  roalter;  (fee  Roaster). 

“  From  the  account  of  the  roafling-oven  that  has  juft 
been  given,”  fays  he,  “  it  might  be  imagined  that  it 
pofftfles  all  the  properties  of  the  roalter,  and  in  the  fame 
degree;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe.  The  effential  difference, 
between  them  is  this ;  the  blow-pipes  of  the  roalter  being 
furroupded  by  the  flame  on  all  fides,  they  are  heated  above 
as  well  as  below,  and  the  air  in  paffing  through  them  is 
much  more  expofed  to  the  heat  than  it  is  in  palfing  through 
the  air-chamber  of  the  roafling-oven.  The  particles  of  air 
which  happen  to  come  into  contaCt  with  the  bottom  of  the 
ov*n  will  of  courfe  be  heated;  but  if^  in  confequence  of 
their  acquired  lightnefs  on  being  heated,  they  rife  upwards 
to  the  top  of  the  air-chamber,  they  will  there  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  thq  bottom  of  the  Ihelf,  which,  inftead  of  com¬ 
municating  more  heat  to  them,  will  deprive  t'hem  of  a  part 
of  that  which  they  bring  with  them  from  below  ;  but 
circumftances  are  very  different  in  the  blow  pipes  of  a 
roalter  ;  in  them,  the  particles  of  air  acquire  continually 
additional  heat  from  every  part  of  the  furface  with  which 
they  come  into  contaCt  in  their  paflage  through  the  tube. 

“  From  thi»  view  of  the  fybjsCt,  we  fee  how  very  eflepual 
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it  is  that  the  Ibel'F  of  a  roafting-oven  fliouKl  be  fo  compofed 
or  conftrufted,  that  heat  may  not  readily  find  its  way 
through  it;  and  we  fee  likewife  how  neceflary’  it  is  to 
manage  the  regifters  of  blow-pipes  and  of  air-chambers 
with  proper  care.” 

We  eartiefily  recommend  thefe  and  all  other  inventions 
which  Count  Rumford  has  announced  to  the  public  after 
the  moft  decifive  experiments  to  afcertain  their  properties : 
and  we  add  this  important  caution — not  to  deviate  a  tittle 
from  the  inftruftion  given  in  his  admirable  eiTay,  as  to  their 
form,  or  the  manner  of  their  being  placed,  which  the  work¬ 
men  employed  are  continually  propojing,  and  often  objtinately 
bent  upon. 

OVERFLACKEE,  an  bland  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  Holland,  between  the  months  of  the  Made.  Melifand  is 
the  print  i pal  'own. 

OVERSEER,  a  perfon  of  authority  who  fuperintends 
thole  who  are  employed  as  labourers  in  any  art  or  manu- 
fafture.  The  term  however  is  lifed  in  other  lenfes,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fuperintendance. 

OVERSEERS  of  the  poor,  are  perfons  employed  to 
carry  the  poor  laws  into  effect  in  the  different  pari  flies 
wherein  they  are  appointed.  Their  duties  are  remarkably 
well  ppinfed  our  in  the  following  cha"ge  to  overfeers  of  the 
hundred  of  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  by  Thomas 
Be  nard,  efq,  p.ibhflied  in  the  Reports  of  the  Soriety  for 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Addreffi  g  the  party 
himfeif,  he  fay.-, 

“  The  office,  to  which  you  a-e  this  day  appointed,  it  of  no 
fmall  importance  j  i  .afmuch  as  the  welfare  of  a  considerable 
part -of  our  fellow-fubjefts  depends  u;  on  the  due  execution 
of  it.  It  is  your  duty,  fir,  to  be  the  Guardian  and  Pro- 
teiftm  of  the  Poor ; — and,  as  Inch,  to  provide  employment 
_for  tiiofe  who  can  woi  k,  and  relief  and  fupport  f  r  thole  who 
cannot ;  to  place  the  young  in  a  way  of  obtaining  an  honeft 
livelihood  by  their  indiiftty,  and  to  enable  the  aged  to  clofe 
their  labours  and  their  life  in  peace  and  comfort. 

“  In  the  execution  of  this  office,  it  is  your  duty  to  con¬ 
sider  how  you  may  beft  improve  the  fituation  of  the  poor  in 
your  parifli,  fo  as  to  leiTen  the,  calls  for  parochial  relief,  and 

thereby  to  dimimfli  your  parifli  rare. - In  this  refpeft, 

much  may  be  done  by  occasional  aid  and  encouragement  to 
pariflf  oners  with  large  families;  much,  by  means  of -regular 
employment  for  children,  either  at  home  or  in  fchools  of  in- 
duftry,  fi  as  to  fir  them  to  be  placed  out  in  fervice  at  an 
early  age; — and  much,  by  a  judicious  management  of  your 
poor-houfe,  if  you  have  one,  and  by  making  a  proper  dif- 
tinftion  and  fepara'i  n  between  the  honeft  and  induftrious, 
who  are  driven  thither  by  age,  infirmity,  or  misfortune,'  and 
the  idle  and  profligate,  whole  loofe  and  vicious  habits  of  life 
have  made  them  a  burthen  and  a  difgrace  to  their  parifli. 

“  You  are,  fir,  witnin  the  fpace  of  14  days,  to  receive  the 
books  of  affeflfnents  and  of  accounts  from  your  predeceflbrs, 
together  with  filch  money  and  materials  as  fliall  be  in  their 
hands;  and,  if  a  ,y  balance  is  due  to  them,  you  are  to  pay 
it  out  of  1  he  fir  ft  monies  that  come  to  your  hands. 

“  In  conjunction  with  the  church-wardens  of  your  parifli, 
you  are,  by  a  parifli  rate-,  to  raife  money,  to  purchafe  a  fuf- 
ficient  ftock  of  materials  for  fetting  the  poor  to  work,  and  to 
fu,  ply  competent  fums  for  the  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent, 
old,  blind,  and  fuch  among  you  as  are  poor  and  unable  to 
work,  and  for  putting  out  po  r  children  apprentices. 

“  In  making  the  poor’s-rate,  it  is  neceflary  that  a  majority 
of  1  he  church-wardens  and  overfeers  fliould  concur  ;  and  it  is 
your  duty,  to  make  an  equal  and  impartial  rate,  without  fa* 
vour  or  affeCtion,  u  on  c  every  occupier  of  lands,  houfes, 
tithes,  mines,  and  faleable  underwoods  in  your  parifli.’ 


When  fuch  rate  Is  made,  it  is  to  be  approved  and  figned  by 
two  justices,  dwelling  in  or  near  your  parifli;  and,  on  the 
Sand  'y  after,  to  be  publifhed  in  \ our  parifli  church, 

“  In  cafe  the  rates,  fo  made,  (hall  not  be  regularly  paid, 
y  hi  may  nb’a.n  a  fummons  for  the  perfon  making  default 
to  appear  before  two  neighbouring  juftices ;  who  may,  by 
warrant,  authorize  fuch  rates  t>  be  railed  by  diflrefs  in  your 
panfii  ;  or,  iffufficient  goods  of  fucn  perfon  making  default 
be  not  found  ;n  your  parifli,  then,  upon  application  to  one 
juftice,  to  be  levied  h.i  any  other  county,  or  diftriCi,  where 
the  defaulter  may  nave  property. 

“  With  regard  to  the  poor’s-rate,  we  know  that  there  are 
infiances,  in  fome  pans  of  England,  where  it  has  been 
levied  upon  the  po  ,r  ;  we  mean,  by  the  poor,  thofe  who 
have  not  the  advantage  of  anv  profeffion,  trade,  property,  or 
income,  nor  other  means  of  fupport,  except  their  daily  la¬ 
bour;  and  who  have  only  a  cottage,  a  little  garden,  and  a  few 
articles  of  furniture,  merelv  fuch  as  are  neceflarv  for  tnem 
and  their  families  ;  and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  obferve,  filar, 
to  charge  fuch  poor  perfons  to  the  rate  at  ail,  appears  to  us  to 
be  di redly  contrary  to  the  authority,  under  winch  the  rate  is 
made;  viz.  1  he  flatu  e  of  Eliz  belli,  which  was  paflea  foon 
afier  the  d.ffdutionof the  monaft.-ries,  and  entitled  f  An  Aft 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Po  >r  ;’  an  aft,  in  which,  if  cottages  had 
been  intended  to  have  been  included,  they  would  have  been 
exp  ref  sly  named,  as  well  as  houfes;  from  which  they  were 
then  confiJered  as  totally  different,  and  ,ddUnguifiiable  in 
point  of  law'.  v  , 

“  I:  is  impoffible  to  read  that  ftatufe,  without  perceiving 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  compel  the  poor,  who  are 
frugal  and  induftrious,  to  fupport  thofe  who  are  not  fo;  bt,it 
that  there  is,  throughout,  a  diftinftfoa  made  between  the  clafs 
of  men,  not  having  income  or  property,  who  are  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  relief  under  it,  and  thofe  who  from  the  income  of 
their  property,  profeffi on,  trade,  or  occupation,  are  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  relief that  by  die  poor  aie  intended  the  la¬ 
bouring,  cottagers ;  who,  if  out  of  employment,  are,  under 
that  aft,  to  have  work  found  them  ; — if  lame,  impotent, 
old,  or  biind,  and  unable  to\uork,  are  to  receive  pecuniary 
or  other  relief; — who,  if  habitations  are  wanting,  are  to 
have  them  erefted  at  the  charge  of  the  parifli and  whofe 
children,  if  unemployed,  are  to  be  fet-  to  woik,  and,  at  a  fit 
age,  to  be  placed  out  apprentices  in  fervice,  or  to  a  trade. 

“.But,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  law,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  point  of  prudence,  that  while  the  day 
labourer,  who  has  children,  is  exerting  himfeif  to  maintain 
his  family  without  parochial  aid,  it  is  a  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  to  attempt  to  make  him  contribute  to  the  fupport  of 
your  other  poor,  with  the  probable,  or  even  a  poihble,  con- 
iequence  of  driving  a  large  family  on  the  parifh. 

“  There  is,  however,  one  clafs  of  labouring  men,  who 
have  Hill  afuperi  r  claim  to  exemption  from  parifli  rates  ; — 
the  Members  of  friendly  Societies,  who  are  acquiring 
for  themfelvesj  out  of  the.  Pavings  of  their  own  induflry,  an 
eligible  and  honourable  provifi  m,  independent  of  the  poor 
laws.  As  thefe  focieties,  particularly  where  they  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  having  their  rules  framed  and  confirmed  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  have  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  poor’s- 
rate,  it  is  required  of  you,  as  an  aft,  not  merely  of  juftice, 
but  of  prudence,  not  to  endeavour,  in  any  cafe,  to  compel 
fuch  labouring  men,  being  members  of  friendly  focieties 
eftabliftied  according  to  law,  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of 
the  other  poor  of  their  own  parifli. 

-  ■“  In  applying  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  we  re- 
queft  that  you  will  attend  to  the  permanent  improvement  of 
their  corldition,  rather  than  to' the  little  expedient  or  economy 
of  the  moment.— If  a  poor  man’s  family  is  vifited  by  fieknefs 
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or  calamity,  it  is  better  for  your  parifli  that  be  fliould  receive 
a  timely  fupply  of  medical  and  oilier  neceflary  afliflance  at 
borne,  and  be  re-eftabli  Hied  in  the  power  of  maintaining 
himfelf  and  his  family  by  his  labour,  than  that  they  fliould 
be  neglected,  until  it  becomes  neceflary  to  move  them  into 
the  poorhoufe,  where  they  may  probably  remain,  a  burthen 
to  the  parith,  for  many  years. — If  the  poor  of  your  parifh 
want  employment,  there  is  more  economy  in  fupplying  them 
with  inftruftion,  encouragement,  fpinning-wheels,  wool,  and 
other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  than  in  leaving  them 
to  beopprelTed  by  po>  erty,  and  by  that  languid  and  defpond- 
ing  indolence,  which  is  often  rather  the  misfortune  than 
the  vice  of  the  poor :  with  the  confequence  of  being  obliged 
to  maintain  the  family  afterwards,  at  ten  times  the  expence 
that  would  have  been  incurred  at  firfi,  by  a  timely  fupply  of 
relief  to  thtmfelves.  Upon  this  head,  we  have  one  earned: 
requeft  to  make  5  that  whatever  is  made  by  their  labour, 
they  may  have  the  whole  produce  of  it,  without  any  de¬ 
duction,  on  any  pretence  w  hatever.- — -Tlie  earnings  of  the 
poor  fliould  be  l'acred  and  inviolate,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  work,  and  to  exempt  the  character  of  their  em¬ 
ployers  from  the  imputation  of  interefled  motives. 

“  Upon  the  authority  of  the  cafe  of  the  King  and  North 
Shields  (20  Geo.  III.)  we  have,  where  parents  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  fupport  for  their  infant -children  under  feven  years 
of  age,  ordered  them  relief  at  home,  without  removing  the 
parents  or  children  into  the  parifli  workhoufe;  adopting  the 
humane  and  jttd  does  fentiment?,  which  Mr.  Juftice  3u!!er 
delivered  on  that  occafion  : — that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
pariflies,  if,  “  when  one  of  a  numerous  family  w  ants  relief, 
the  whole  niuft  go  to  the  parifli  workhoufe  and  that  it 
would  be  very  unjuft  “  that  the  parifli  fliould  be  entitled  to 
the  labour  of  a  whole  family,  becaufe  one  of  them  might 
want  relief.” — Any  difficulties,  however,  that  did  exift  on 
this  fubjeft,  have  been  removed  by  the  aCt  (36  Geo.  III. 
cap.  23.)  which  enables  magiftrates  to  make  fpecial  orders 
for  the  relief  of  induftrious  poor  perfons  at  home. 

“  It  is  your  duty,  fir,  to  fee  that  there  are  proper  habi- 
ta;ions  for  the  poor  of  your  parifli  ;  and  if,  by  the  decay  of 
cottage0,  or  by  the  increafe  of  population,  more  habitations 
are  wanted  for  them,  you  are,  with  the  leave  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  to  ereft  cottages  for  them  at  the  parifli  expence, 
on  the  wafte  or  common,  within  your  parifli. 

“  After  every  thing  is  done  for  the  encouragement  and 
pvoteftion  of  the  deferving  poor,  there  remains  another  clafs, 
which  it  will  be  necellary  to  reform  by  punifliment ;  I  mean 
thofe  drones  of  focittv,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons,  whom 
the  law  has  deftcribed.  as  vagrant?,  rogue?,  and  vagabonds. 
■It  is  due  to  the  honeft  exertions  of  the  induflrious  cottager, 
that,  while  he  receives  aid  and  encouragement,  they  fliould 
rot  efcape  correction  ;  that  every  diflinftion  fliould  be  made 
between  him  and  thofe  who  wander  about,  endeavouring 
to  fubfift,  without  labour,  on  the  induflry  of  othe  rs ;  of  whom 
many  have  deferted  their  families,  and  a!  in  off  all  have  quit¬ 
ted  the  place,  or  fituation,  where  their  fervices  might  have 
been  vifcful,  and  where  1  hey  ought  to  have  been  employed. 

• — In  bringing  rhefe  to  punifliment,  with  a  view  to  amend¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  prudent  for  you  to  apply  for  directions  to 
this  bench,  where  you  have  found  regular  attendance  and 
afliflance  from  the  magiftrates  for  the  fpace  of  nine  vears ; 
and  it  will  be  merciful  lb  to  feleCt  the  objefts,  as  that  the 
punifliment  of  few  may  havebts  effeCt  in  the  reform  of  manv. 

“  As  in  your  conduit  towards  the  poor  out  of  the  work¬ 
houfe,  fo,  in  refpeft  of  thofe  within  its  walls,  there  fliould  be 
a  marked  diffinction  between  the  induftrious  and  the  idle, 
and  between  the  orderly  and  the  profligate.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  in  the  internal  regulation  of  this  country,  more  fubver- 
fjve  of  its  cretin,  or  more  inimical  to  its- prosperity,  than  the 
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uniform  qnd  unvaried  treatment,  which  the  bed  and  the 
worft  of  our  fellow-fubjefts  receive  in  a  parifli  workhoufe. 
In  that  place  it  is  of  the  utrnoft  imponance,  not  merely  to 
the  poor  perfons  who  are  driven  thither  by  the  temped:  of 
fortune,  but  to  the  very  well-being  of  the  country  itfelf,  that 
there  fliould  be  a  decifive  boundary — a  line  of  fteparation — 
drawn  between  the  induflrious  and  bontft  poor,  who  are 
fuffering  under  a  calamity  from  which  neither  you  nor  we 
can  prefume  to  be  exempt,  and  thofe  vicious  and  abandoned 
characters,  which  are  the  pefts  of  fociety,  and  the  objefts  of 
punifliment, 

“  In  acjminiftering  relief,  we  enquire  ir.fo  the  induflry  and 
character  of  the  perfon  who  applies.  We  have  found  no 
fmall  benefit  in  adhering  ft  rift  ly  to  this  rule ;  and  we  con¬ 
fidently  recommend  to  you,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
energy  and  good  habits  of  the  poor,  not  to  give  to  the  idle 
the  fame  encouragement,  as  is  due  to  the  honeft  and  in¬ 
duflrious  labourer,  fuffering  under  ficknefs  or  misfortune. 
If  it  appears  that  the  peifon  who  applies  has  exerted  him¬ 
felf  honourably  and  diligently  in  his  fituation,  it  is  your  duty 
fir,  and  it  is  the  inters!!  of  your  parifli,  that  he  be  relieved, 
kindly,  and  liberally. 

“  There  is  an  aft  of  parliament,  which  enables  you,  if 
you  are  fo  difpofed,  to  farm  your  workhoufe.  —  It  is  poffible, 
that  a  farmed  workhoufe,  confided  to  a  defer-ving  perfon, 
like  abfolute  power  in  the  beft  and  moft  virtuous  hands, 
may  be  the  inftrument  of  good  ;  but  there  is  no  inftance 
whatever,  in  which  the  duty  and  interefi  of  the  perfon  in¬ 
truded  are  fo  completely  in  oppolition  to  each  other,  as  in 
that  of  the  farmer  of  a  parifli  workhoufe.  For,  while  his 
duty  fliould  direft  him  to  improve  the  flate  of  the  workhoufe, 
it  is  his  intereft  to  keep  it  in  fuch  a  condition,  as  to  deter  any 
competitor  from  effering  for  it,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
neceflary  confequence  of  this  is  the  increafe  of  parochial 
expences  :  and  we  find*  from  the  different  returns  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  that,  where  workhoufes  have  been  farmed, 
though  there  was  fome  faving  at  firft,  yet  in  a  few  years  the 
expences  thereby  have  been  greatly  increafed,  and  the  poor’s- 
rate  accumulated  to  an  alarming  amount.  Where,  indeed,  a 
principal  land-owner,  or  land  occupier,  of  a  parifli  can  be 
induced  to  contraft  for  the  parifli  workhoufe,  he  has  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  its  condition,  and 
in  the  diminution  of  the  diftrefles  of  the  poor;  but  where  a 
vagrant  fpeculating  contractor  vifits  your  parifh,  w  ith  a  view 
of  making  his  incidental  profit  by  farming  your  workhoufe, 
we  trull  you  willconfider  the  Chriflian  principle  of  doing  as 
you  would  be  done  by  :  and  that  you  will  not  confide  the 
poor,  whofe  Guardian  and  Proteftor  it  is  your  duty  to  be,  to 
one,  into  whofe  hands  you  would  not  truft  an  acre  of  your 
land,  or  any  portion  of  your  own  property. 

“  With  regard  to  your  ■workbou/e,  we  have  another  obferva.- 
tion  to  make,  and  that  refpefts  your  parifh  children. — As 
you  regard  your  own  interefi  and  their  welfare,  we  entreat 
you  to  educate  them  out  of  the  workhoufe.  You  can  doit 
with  as  little,  and  even  lefts,  expence  to  the  parifli ;  with  much 
lefts  annoyance  to  the  old  people  in  the  workhoufe,  who  are 
too  often  the  fport  of  thofe  little,  unthinking,  and  uneducated 
creatures; — and  with  much  more  benefit  to  the  children, 
who  get  earlier  311c!  more  advantageous  fituations  in  fervice, 
and.  l'ucceed  better  in  life,  proceeding  from  a  parochial  fchool 
or  cottage,  than  from  a  workhoufe. 

“  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  labourers  belonging  to 
other  pariflies,  confider  thoroughly  what  you  may  lofe,  and 
what  the  individual  may  fufl'er,  by  the  removal,  before  you 
apply'  to  us  on  the  fubjeft.  Where  you  hav.e  had,  for  a  long 
time,  the  benefit  of  their  labour,  and  where  all  they  want  is 
a  little  temporary  relief,  reflect  whether,  after  fo  many  years 
fpent  in  your  fervice,  this  is  the  moment  and  th£  oaufc  for 
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removing  them  fro  n  the  fcene  of  their  daily  labour  to  a 
diflant  parifh.  There  are  cafes,  in  which  removals  from 
one  parilh  to  another  are  proper  and  juftifiab'.e;  but,  in  every 
inftance,  before  you  apply  for  an  order  of  removal,  confidcr 
whether  it  is  prudent ;  a'nd,  if  prudent,  whether  it  is  juft. 

“  With  n  four  days  after  the  appointment  of  your  fuc- 
cedors,  you  are  to  produce  your  accounts  before  two  of  the 
neighbourhood  juftices  for  examination  ;  and,  within  four¬ 
teen  days  after  fuch  appointment,  you  are  to  deliver  your 
books,  materiais  for  work,  and  balance  of  calh,  to  the  perfons 
appointed  to  fucceed  you. — If  you  (hall  have  executed  your 
office  duly  and  confcientioufly,  you  w  ,11  then  quit  it,  with 
the  bleffings  of  the  poor,  the  efieem  and  reft.e£t  of  the  o:her 
daffies  of  fociety,  and  with  the  approbation  of  your  own  con- 
icience.’’ 

We  earneftly  recommend  tlrs  charge  to  the  notice  of  all 
Overfeers  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  have  the  means 
of  impreffing  thefe  mnjl facred  duties  on  their  minds. 

OVERYSCHE,  a  town  of  Auft.ian  Brabant,  fea'ed  on 
the  Yfche,  fix  miles  N.E.  of  Bruffiels,  and  9  S.W.  of  Lou 
vain.  Long.  4.  30.  E.  Lat.  50.  53.  N. 

OUGEIN,  a  town  of  Hindoollan  Proper,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Mai  way,  capital  of  one  of  the  Weftern  Mahratta 
chiefs.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  45a  miles  S.W.  of 
Poonah.  Long.  73.  56.  E.  Lat.  23.  26.  N. 

OULZ,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  12  miles  W.  of  Suzj.  Long. 
6.  46.  E.  Lat.  43.  20.  N. 

OUNDLE,  a  town  in  Northamptonftnrc,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday  ;  feated  on  the  Nen,  over  which  are  two  bridges, 
26  miles  N.E. -of  Northampton,  and  83  N.  by  W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  o.  42.  W.  Lat.  52.  26.  N. 

OUREM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Etlremadura,  with  a 
caftle,  on  a  mountain  between  the  rivers  Leira  and  Tomar. 
Long*  7.  40.  W.  Lot.  39.  34.  N. 

OU&1QUE,  a  town  ofPo  tugal,  in  Alentejo,  remarkable 
•  for  a  widtory  obta  ned  by  Alphonfo,  king  of  Po  tugal,  over 
five  Moorilh  kings,  in  1139-  The  heads  of  thefe  five  kings 
'  are  the  a-ms  of  Portugal.  It  is  32  nr.les  S.E.  of  Lifbon. 
L  n«.  8.  49.  W.  Lat.  38.  26.  N. 

OUSSORE,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Myfore  country,  taken  bv  the  Euglifh  in  July,  1792.  It 
is  19  miles  S.E.  of  Bangalore,  and  69  E.N.E.  of  Seringa- 
patam.  Long.  7 7.  47.  E.  Lat.  12.  50.  N. 

OUTERIO,  a  town  and  fort  refs  of  Portugal,  in  Tra- 
los-Montes,  r.ine  miles  S.E.  of  Braganza,  and  21  N.W.  of 
Mirando  de  Douero.  Long.  6.  37.  W.  Lar.  41.  55.  N. 

OWERRA,  or  Oveiro,  a  town  and  territory  ot  Guinea, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Benin.  Tne  a  r  is  unwholefome,  and  the 
foil  dry  and  lean  ;  but  there  are  feveral  kinds  of  fruits,  fuch 
as  bananas  and  cocoa  nuts.  Long.  6.  o.  E.  Lar.  6.  o.  N. 

OK,  a  general  appellation  for  male  black-cattle;  but 
which  ftricftly  denotes  a  caftrated  bull. 

Having  already  treated,  under  ditferents  heads,  of  the  beft 
mode-of  feeding  and  fattening  oxen  ;  and  (hewn  their  fttpe- 
riority  over  hoifes,  under  Husbandry,  we  fiiall  confine 
our-obfervaiions,  in  the  prefent  article,  to  tne  moft  advan¬ 
tageous  way  of  harneffing  and  managing  tnem,  as  beads  of 
burthen,  or  draught. 

The  principle  of  draught  depends,  as  Lord  Somerville 
has  juftly  obftrved,  00  the  joint  power  of  the  neck  and  bale 
of  the  horn.  This  object  is  tffe.aed  in  Portugal,  by  a  long 
leather  ftrap,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  yoke;  thence 
round  the  tower  part  of  the  horns;  and  is  again  faftered  to 
the  yoke.  Thus,  the  ffiads  of  oxen  become  more  fteadv  in 
performing  thrir  work,  and  the  animals  themfelyes  are  t  en¬ 
dered  more  tractable. 

Another  mode  of  working  oxen;  is  that  termed,  by  the 


head,  which  is  pra£tifed  in  France,  and  reprefented  in 
Pi.  38.  fig.  1. 

To  afford  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  French  oxen  ate  fattened  to  the  bow,  we  have  added  an 
accurate  front  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  animals’  heads ; 
as  fuch  method,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Somerville,  is  the 
belt  preparatory  ftep  towards  introducing  that  praftifed  in 
Portugal.  See  fig.  2. 

This  method  was  a  few  years  fince  introduced  into  Ireland, 
by  Lord  Shannon,  with  complete  fuccefs ;  two  oxen  thus 
harneffied,  being  able  to  draw  with  great  eafe  three  tons  in 
weight. 

The  moft  valuable  breeds  of  thefe  animals  for  draught, 
in  this  country,  are  thofe  of  Suffiex,  Devon,  Herefordfhire, 
Glamorgan,  and  Pembrokefhire ;  which,  on  account  of 
their  large  fize,  are  well  calculated  for  labour,  and  juftly 
preferred,  in  thofe  counties,  to  cart-herfes.  The  Suffiex 
oxen  have  beaten  horfes  at  plough,  in  the  deepeft  clays; 
and  thofe  of  Herefordfhire  are  reputed  to  be  fuperior 
in  long  journeys,  for  conveying  chalk,  or  fimilar  heavy 
materials,  over  a  hilly  and  flinty  country.  Although 
fome  prejudiced  perfons  may  abjedt  that  oxen  are 
unfit  for  draught  in  mountainous  fituations,  yet  let  it  be 
remembered,  as  Mr.  Comber  pertinently  remarks,  fee  his 
“Real  Improvements  in  Agriculture,”  See.  (8vo.  1772, 
is.  6d.)  that  in  fuch  inftances,  “  no  d. aught  can  be  well 
ufed  and  that  the  defeendingof  fteep  hills  is  in  all  refpcdls 
as  hurtful  to  horfes  as  to  oxen — The  Devonfhire  cattle 
walk  with  uncommon  fpeed  ;  and,  if  four  or  five  horfes 
can  till  100  acres  of  land,  the  fame  work  might  doubtlefs  be 
managed  equally  well  by  a  fimilar  number  of  the  Devonfhire 
or  Herefordftiire  breeds,  if  they  were  trained  and  fed  (par¬ 
ticularly  with  a  view  to  fpeed)  with  the  fame  care  as  hoifes; 
the  farmer  would  alfo  fave  a  confiderab’e  part  of  the  expence 
in  their  food.  For  though,  after  being  very  hardly  worked, 
they  require  a  little  corn,  yet  their  keep,  in  all  other  re- 
fpects,  is  much  cheaper  ;  and,  if  well  fhod,  they  will  perform 
every  kind  of  draught  in  the  fame  maimer  as  horfes :  laftly, 
they  will  pay  for  their  labour  ;  and,  after  being  moderately 
worked,  for  10  or  12  years,  if  properly  managed,  they  will 
leave  all  the  profit  of  their  growth,  in  clear  gain,  to  their 
owners.  B  .tides,  Ihouid  an  ox,  from  any  unforefeen  ac¬ 
cident,  be  lamed,  or  become  blind  or  old,  he  may  be  fattened, 
and  fold  at  any  time  for  a  larger  price  than  he  originally 
coft;  becaufe  thefe  animals  uniformly  feed  in  a  more 
kindly  manner,  and  fooner  grow  fat,  after  they  have  been 
worked  for  feveral  years. —  On  the  contrary,  the  value  of  a 
horle  decreafes,  afier  he  attains  the  age  of  (even  years  ;  and, 
Ihouid  any  accident  happen,  he  becomes  utterly  ufelefs. 

Oxen,  then,  being  of  extenfive  and  permanent  utility, 
defervedly  claim  every  attention  from  the  humane  and  un- 
biaffied  hufbandman,  particularly  with  refpedt  to  (hoeing ; 
as  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to  waik  and  draw,  both  with 
greater  fpeed,  and  with  fuperior  elfedt,  when  carefully  (hod. 
This  operation  is  ufually  performed  by  cafting  them  on 
their  backs,  when  the  farrier  proceeds  to  affix  the  ffioes,  in  a 
manner  fimilar  to  that  pradfifed  on  horfes.  By  fuch  at¬ 
tempts,  however,  they  are  liable  to  numerous  accidents;  for 
the  prevention,  of  which,  an  ingenious  machine  has  been 
contrived,  in  order  to  fecure  the  animal  by  means  of  Ihort 
polls.  On  thefe,  the  fore  or  hinder  legs  are  faftened  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftances  ;  and  thus  the  lhoes  are  applied,  fo 
that  it  is  almoti  impoffible  to  injure  the  helplefs  creature. 
The  curious  reader  will  find  two  neat' engravings  of  this 
ufcfui  contrivance,  in  the  26th  vol.  of  Annals  of  Agriculture. 

OZWICZIN,  a  town  of  Little  Poland,  34  miles  W.  of 
Craccw.  Long.  19.  10.  E.  Lat.  50.  10.  N. 
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PACEM,  a  town  in  the  N.  part  of  Sumatra,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Long.  97.  15.  E.  Lat.  5.  o.  N. 

PACHUCA,  a  town  of  Mexico,'  famous  for  its  filver 
mines.  Gemeili  fays,  that  in  the  fpace  of  lix  leagues  there 
are  not  lei’s  than  a  thoufand.  One  of  them,  called  Trinity,  i3 
l’uppoled  as  rich  as  any  in  Mexico,  there  having  been  taken 
from  it  in  ten  years’  time  only,  above  forty  millions  of  filver. 
It  is  45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mexico.  Long,  ico  4.  W.  Lat. 
20.  32.  N. 

PACY,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Eure,  feated  on  the  Eure,  eight  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Vernon. 
Long.  1.  41  E.  Lat.  48.  58.  N. 

PADANG,  a  lea-port  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  in  the  pofteilion  of  the  Dutch.  In  1797,  it  was 
almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  upward  of  300 
lives  were  loft.  Long.  99.  46.  E.  Lat.  o.  50.  S. 

PADRON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  feated  on  the 
Ulla,  12  miles  S.  of  Compoftella.  Long.  8.  17.  W.  Lat. 
42.  40.  N. 

PADSTOW,  a  fea-port  in  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  has  tome  trade  to  Ireland,  and  is  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Camel,  on  the  Briftol  Channel,  30  miles  W.  of 
Launcefton,  and  243  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  4.  45.  W. 
Lat.  50.  42.  N. 

PADULA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citeriore,  14 
miles  N.  of  Policaftro.  Long.  13.  41.  E.  Lat.  40.  29.  N. 

PAEFENHOFFEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Rhine,  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  near 
the  river  Motter,  eight  miles  W.  of  Haguenau.  Long.  7. 
38.  E.  Lat.  48.  48.  N. 

PAGLIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ulteriore, 
15  miles  E.S.E.  qf  Aquila.  Long.  13.  46.  E.  Lat.  42. 
28.  N. 

PAINBOEUF,  a  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Loire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Hence  all  the  Chips 
belonging  to  Nantes  take  their  departure,  and  here  they 
anchor  on  their  arrival.  It  is  20  miles  W.  of  Nantes.  Long. 
1.  $3.  W.  Lat.  47.  15.  N. 

PA1NSW1CK,  a  town  in  Glouccfterfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefday.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  white  cloths  for  the 
army,  and  for  the  India  and  Turkey  trade ;  and  hence  is 
brought  a  (tone,  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  neatnefs,  for 
the  pavement  of  floors.  Painfwick  is  lituate  fo  high,  as  every 
way  to  command  extenfive  views  over  a  vale  of  vaft  richnels 
and  variety,  of  the  windings  of  the  Severn,  Malvern  Hills, 
and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Salop,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth. 
It  is  feven  miles  S  E.  of  Gloucefter,  and  ioi  W.  by  N.  of 
London.  Long.  2.  11.  W.  Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

PAINT  (Encyr.L).  The  preparations  employed  in  painting 
houfes,  being  principally  white-lead,  the  vapour  of  which, 
whether  taken  into  the  ltomach  or  lungs,  or  abforbed  by  the 
fkin  from  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  is  the  moft  fubtle  of 
our  domeftic  poifons,  and  the  grinding  of  which  is  alfo  ex¬ 
tremely  detrimental  to  health,  we  ftiall  ftate  the  following 
procefs,  lately  invented  by  M.  de  Vaux.  Should  this  prove 
an  effectual  fubftitute  for  the  pernicious  paint  prepared  from 
the  oxide  of  lead,  it  will  be  of  ineftimable  ferviee  to  fociety. 
He  direfts  two  Paris  pints  of  fweet  fkimmed-milk  (two  quarts 


Englifli  tneafure),  fix  ounces  (6 \  ounces  Englitli  averdupois) 
of  frefli  llaked  lime,  four  ounces  of  nut,  caraway,  or  linfeed 
oil,  and  three  pounds  of  whiteing,  to  be  ufed  in  the  compo- 
fition.  The  lime  mull  fir  It  be  introduced  into  a  ftone  veil'd, 
to  which  fhould  be  added  luch  a  proportion  of  milk  as  will 
produce  a  mixture  releinbling  thin  cream.  Next,  the  oil  is 
to  be  gradually  poured  in  ;  the  whole  being  gently  ftirred, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  milk  added.  The  whiteing  mull 
next  be  crumbled  in,  or  lcattered  on  the  furface  of  the  fluid, 
which  it  gradually  Imbibes,  and  at  length  finks ;  when  the 
whole  fhould  be  brifkly  agitated. 

M.  de  Vaux  obferves,  that  the  milk  ought  not  to  be  four  ; 
becaule,  in  inch  cafe,  it  would  form,  with  the  lime,  a  cal¬ 
careous  acetite,  which  ftrongly  attraCIs  moifture.  Either  of 
the  oils  above  mentioned  may  be  ufed ;  but,  if  white  paint  be 
required,  that  ot  caraways  is  preferable,  as  it  is  perfe&ly 
tranfparent. — In  order  to  obtain  a  diftemper  or  fize-colour, 
the  paint  thus  prepared  may  be  tinged  with  levigated  char¬ 
coal,  yellow-ochre,  &c.  for  painting  with  which,  the  moft 
common  oils  may  be  uled. 

The  quantity  here  preferibed  is,  further,  ftated  to  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  firll  coat  of  fix  toifes,  or  from  twenty-four  to’ 
twenty-leven  fquare  Englifli  yards  :  it  may  be  applied  in  the 
ufual  manner ;  and  colts  in  Paris  the  lum  of  nine  lols,  or  4^d. 
fterling. 

Another  and  perhaps  better  fubftitute  for  white-lead  paint, 
and  one  which  the  public  fafety  demands  that  we  ftiould  refort 
to,  is  that  prepared  with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  for  which  a  patent 
has  been  obtained,  and  which  is  almoft  equally  cheap,  and  no 
lei’s  beautiful  and  durable. 

PAISfJAWUR,  a  city  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital  of  a 
diftrihT  in  the  country  of  Cabul.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Kameb, 
125  miles  S.E.  of  Cabul,  and  170N.  of  Moultan.  Long.  70. 
36.  E.  Lat.  33.  18.  N. 

PALACIOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  12  miles  S.  of 
Seville.  Long.  5.  24.  \V.  Lat.  37.  20.  N. 

PALAIS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Belleifle, 
oft  the  coaft  of  Bretagne.  It  has  a  ftrong  citadel,  which  ftood 
a  long  fiege  againft  the  Englifh,  in  1761,  and  then  furrendered 
on  honourable  terms.  Long.  3.  2.  W.  Lat.  47.  18.  N. 

Palais,  St.  a  town  and  diftridt  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lower  Pyrenees,  which,  with  the  town  and  diftridt  of 
St.  John  Pied-de-Port,  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  late 
province  of  Lower  Navarre.  This  is  only  a  very  moderate 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  wrefted,  in  1512,  from 
John  d’ Albert,  by  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon  and  Caftile. 
This  portion,  feparated  from  Upper  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenees, 
made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  having  been  annexed  to 
it  by  Henry  IV.  who  held  it  in  right  of  his  mother,  Jeanne 
d’Albert.  St.  Palais  is  feated  on  the  Bidoufe,  1 5  miles  S.E. 
of  Bayonne.  Long.  1.  4.  W.  Lat.  43.  21.  N.  See  Na¬ 
varre. 

PALAMCOTTAj  or  Tinevelly,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  Carnatic,  4*10  miles  S.W,  of  Madras.  Long.  77.  54  E. 
Lat.  8.  43.  N. 

PALAMOS,  a  ftrong  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
feated  on  the  Mediterranean,  47  miles  N.  E.  of  Barcelona. 
Long.  2.  58.  E.  Lat/41.  38.  N. 
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PALAMOW,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  pro- 
vince  ofBahar,  210  miles  S.S.W.  ©f  Patna,  Long.  84.  10.  E, 
Lat.  23.  40.  N. 

PALANKA,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
Ibola,  37  miles  N.  of  Buda.  Long.  18.  23-  E<  Lat.  48.  9.  N. 

PALAZZO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  county  of  Canavez, 
five  miles  E.  of  Ivrea. 

PALAZZUOLO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Noto,  80  miles 
S.  of  Medina.  Long.  13.  5.  E.  Lat.  37.  3.  N.. 

Palazzuolo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Brefciano,  feated 
on  the  Ogiio,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Milan.  Long.  9.  56.  E. 
Lat.  45.  40.  N. 

PALENO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  nine 
miles  E.  of  Solmona. 

PALENZUELA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  25 
miles  S.W.  of  Burgos.  Long.  3.  15.  W.  Lat.  42.  5.  N. 

PALERMO,  a  town  of  Maples,  in  Calabria  Citeriore,  fix 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cofenza. 

PALIC  ANDCHER RY,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Ilin- 
dooftan,  in  the  country  of  Calicut,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Coim- 
betore,  and  66  S.E.  of  Calicut. 

PALIMBAM,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  feated  on  the  E.  coaft,  120  miles 
N.E.  of  Bencoolen,  and  fubjetl  to  the  Dutch.  Long.  103. 
3  1.  E.  Lat.  3.  o.  S. 

PALLISER'S  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  Iflands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  Long.  146.  30.  W.  Lat.  15.  30.  S. 

PALMA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  feated  on  the 
river  Cadoan,  20  miles  E.  of  St.  Ubes.  Long.  8.  40.  W. 
Lat.  38.  37.  N. 

Palma,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  50  miles  N.W .  of  St.  Fe- 
de-Bogota.  Long.  73.  40.  W.  Lat.  4.  30.  N. 

PALMARIA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  about 
15  leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Naples,  and  three  miles  W.  of 
the  ifland  of  Ponza.  Long.  12.  45.  E.  Lat.  40.  58.  N. 

Palmaria,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Genoa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Spezzia,  feven 
miles  S.  of  Spezzia-  Long.  9.  46.  E.  Lat.  44.  1.  N. 

PALMAS,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Canaria.  See 
Canary. 

Palmas,  one  of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  16  leagues  S.E.  of 
Mindanao.  Long.  127.  o.  E.  Lat.  5.  33.  N. 

P^mas,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coaft 
of  Guinea.  Long.  5.  34.  W.  Lat.  4.  26.  N. 

PALMELA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura,  with  a 
caftle  on  a  rock,  feated  on  the  Gadaon,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Lifbon. 
Long.  8.  §6.  W.  Lat.  38.  29.  N. 

PALNAUD,  a  diftritl  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan, 
belonging  to  the  Carnatic,  but  fituate  toward  the  river  Kiftna, 
to  the  W.  of  the  Guntoor  Circar. 

PALOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  with  a  pretty  good 
harbour  ;  remarkable  for  being  the  place  whence  Chriflopher 
Columbus  failed  on  his  firft  adventurous  voyage  in  1492.  It 
is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  46  miles  S.W.  of 
Seville.  Long.  6.  39.  W.  Lat.  37.  14.  N. 

Palos,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  to  the 
S.  of  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  20  miles  E.  ot  Carthagena. 
Long.  6.  39.  W.  Lat.  37.  37.  N. 

PAL, OTA,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Alba  Regalis,  taken  from  the  Turks  in  1687.  E  is  40  miles 
S.W.  of  Buda.  Long.  18.  o.  E.  Lat.  47.  o.  N. 

PALOTZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  fituate  on  the  Poprat,  54 
miles  N.  of  Cafi’ovia,  and  112  N.N.W.  of  Zatmar.  Long. 
2i.  2o.  E.  Lat.  47.  42.  N. 

PALTE,  a  famous  lake  of  Thibet,  lying  to  the  S,  of  Lafta, 
■about  three  days’  journey,  and  12  miles  S.  of  the  river  Sanpoo 
or  Burrampooler.  It  is  150  miles  in  circumference ;  and  in 
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the  middle  of  it  Is  one  large  ifland.  On  the  W.  fliore  of  this 
ifland,  or  congeries  of  iflands,  is  a  monaftery,  and  the  feat  of 
the  Lam  Ufa  Turcepamo,  or  the  Great  Regenerate,  in  whom 
the  Thibetians  think  that  a  divine  fpirit  is  regenerated,  as  it  is 
in  the  Great  Lama.  The  word  Lama  fignifies  a  prieft,  and 
LamiJJa  is  the  feminine  of  Lama. 

PAMIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Arriege,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  not  fo  confiderable  as 
formerly,  nor  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  Near  it  is 
a  mineral  fpring,  laid  to  cure  the  gout  and  obftru<£tions. 
Panders  is  feated  on  the  Arriege,  eight  miles  N.  ofFoix,  and 
30  S.  of  Touloufe.  Long.  1.  32,.  E.  Lat.  43.  8.  N. 

PAMLICO  SOUND,  a  kind  of  inland  fea,  of  North 
Carolina,  ico  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20  broad.  It  is 
feparated,  in  its  whole  length,  from  the  Atlantic,  by  a  beach 
of  land,  hardly  a  mile  wide,  generally  covered  by  fmall  trees 
or  bufhes.  It  has  fcveral  inlets ;  but  that  of  Ocrecock  is  the 
only  one  that  will  admit  veffels  of  burthen.  This  inlet  is  in 
long.  76.  20.  W.  Lat.  35.  ro.  N. 

PAMPELONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Tarn,  r  c  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Alby.-  Long,  2.  1.7.  E.  Lat.  44. 
ro.  N. 

PANCRAS,  St.  a  village  in  Middlefex,  a  little  to  the 
N.W.  of  London.  It  has  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras ; 
and  the  church-yard  is  remarkable  for  being  the  principal 
place  of  interment  for  the  Roman-catholics.  At  a  public- 
houfe  near  the  church  is  a  medicinal  fpring.  Here  is  the 
Veterinary  College,  eftabliflied  in  1797,  for  the  improvement 
of  farriery,  and  the  treatment  of  cattle  in  general. 

PANGA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bamba.  Long.  14.  25.  E.  Lat.  6.  30.  S. 

PANJAB,  a  country  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  being  that 
watered  by  the  five  eaftern  branches  of  the  Indus.  It  was  the 
lcene  of  Alexander’s  laft  campaign,  and  the  termination  of  his 
conquefts.  It  forms  a  fquare  of  250  miles,  and  includes  the 
whole  of  Lahore,  and  a  great  pait  of  Moultan  Proper.  To 
the  lower  part  of  Moultan  it  is  flat  and  marftiy,  and  inundated 
by  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  between  May  and  O&ober. 

PAM7NANACH  WELLS,  a  village  in  Aberdeenfhire, 
fituate  a  little  below  the  waterfall,  called  the  Lin  of  Dee,  in 
the  valley  of  Glenmuick.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  waters; 
and  has  a  lodge  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company  that 
frequent  this  place  in  fiummer. 

PANNIPUT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  fituate  in  an 
extenfive  plain  between  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Sirhind.  T  his 
plain  is  celebrated  for  a  battle,  in  176c  between  an  army  of 
200,000  Mahrattas,  and  Abdallah,  fultan  of  Candahar,  at  the 
head  of  150,000  Mahometans,  in  which  the  former  were 
totally  defeated.  Panniput  is  72  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 
Long.  76.  45.  E.  Lat.  29.  15.  N. 

PANOMI,  a  town  ©f  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Macedonia,  16 
miles  S.  of  Salonichi.  Long.  23.  10.  E.  Lat.  40.  25.  N. 

PANORMO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania, 
fituate  on  a  gulf  of  the  Adriatic,  oppofite  the  ifland  of  Corfu, 
45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Valona.  Long.  20.  2.  E.  Lat.  40. 
o.  N. 

P  ANTAL  ARIA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Sicily  and  the  coaft  of  Tunis,  17  miles  in  circumference.  It 
abounds  in  cotton,  fruitSj  and  wine,  and  is  fubjeift  to  the  king 
of  Naples.  Long.  12.  3  1 .  E.  Lat.  36.  55- M. 

PANTIKA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Natolia,  on  the 
N.E.  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Marmora,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Conftanti- 
nople. 

PAOOM,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Occ3n,  to  the  S.  of  Malicollo.  Long.  168.  28.  W.  Lat.  l6. 
3°.  S. 

PAPER  ( E/ilijcI .).  Amongft  the  great  variety  of  vegot  J>Ie 
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fubftances  convertible  into  paper,  barley-ftraw  is,  perhaps, 
the  mnft  abundant  and  profitable  material  which  might,  in 
this  refpeCt,  ferve  as  a  fubfiitute.  Dr.  Schacft'er,  a  German 
phyfician,  whole  inventions  have  not  always  been  acknow¬ 
ledged,  obtained  a  yellowifli  paper  qf  this  ftravv,  after  foaking 
it  in  boiling  water,  then  deeping  it  in  lime-water,  and  adding 
the  20th  part  of  linen  rags. 

For  manufacturing  Itraw  into  paper,  his  majefty’s  patent, 

well  as  an  a£t  of  the  legiflature.  have  recently  been  obtained  ; 
but  the  ingenious  editor  of  the  Domejiic  Encyclopaedia  afierts, 
©n  the  authority  of  a  paper-maker  near  London,  that  the 
precedes  defcribed  were  well  known  previoufly  to  both 
grants,  and  that  he  actually  procured  fpecimens  of  paper 
manufactured  of  raw  vegetable  materials,  in  this  country,  in 
1799-  If  fo,  it  follows,  that  the  patentee  is  not  entitled  to 
the  foie  exercife  or  monopoly  of  this  manufacture,  but  any 
paper-maker  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  a  right  to  make  ufe 
of  the  difcovery. 

In  a  late'  volume  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  we  meet  with 
.{bme  ufeful  hints  relative  to  the  manner  of  re-manufafturing 
the  paper  of  old  books  (or  even  new  ones  of  a  certain  delcrip- 
tion),  or  any  letters,  or  other  paper  already  ufed  for  writing  or 
printing  ;  by  M.  M.  de  Yeux,  Pelletier,  Molard,  and  Yer- 
kaven. 

1.  Procefs  for  re-fabricating  Printed  Paper : — All  paper  of 
the  fame  quality  fhould  be  collected,  and  feparated  from  fuch 
as  may  have  any  writing  on  the  pages  ;  the  edges  of  thofe 
leaves  which  may  have  become  yellow,  and  alfo  the  backs  of 
books,  being  cut  off  by  the  inflrument  ufed  by  book-binders. 
—One  hundred  weight  of  paper  is  now  to  be  put,  (beet  by 
flieet,  into  vats,  futficiently  capacious  to  contain  it,  together 
with  500  quarts  of  hot  water  ;  but  which  ought  to  be  filled 
about  one-third: — the  whole  is  next  dined  by  two  men  for 
the  (pace  of  one  hour, .who  are  gradually  to  add  as  much  water 
as  will  rife  about  three  inches  above  the  paper  ;  after  which  it 
is  left  to  macerate  four  or  five  hours  ;  the  agitation  being  oc- 
cafionally  repeated,  fo  as  to  feparate,  and  at  length  to  form 
the  paper  into  a  kind  of  pafte. 

The  water  is  now  drawn  off  by  means  of  pipes,  and  the 
pulp  conveyed  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  .to  be  coarfely  ground  for 
one  hour;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  it  is  boiled  in  a  cauldron 
for  a  fimilar  (pace,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  rife 
four  or  five  inches  above  it.  A  fhort  time  before  the  mixture 
begins  to  boil,  thirteen  quarts  of  caudic  ley  of  pot-arti  are  to 
be  added  to  every  cwt.  of  paper.  The  ley  alluded  to,  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  diflolving  ioolbs.  of  pot-ath  in  300  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  to  which  are  to  be  added  2© lbs.  of  pulverifed  quick¬ 
lime;  and  the  whole  mult  be  brifkly  agitated,  till  it  become 
of  an  uniform  confidence,  when  it  is  fuffered  to  Hand  for  12 
hours ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  mutt  be  drawn  off,  and  73 
quarts  of  boiling  water  added  to  the  fediment,  which  being 
tiirred  for  half  an  hour,  and  differed  to  Hand  till  it  become 
clear,  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  liquor  firft  decanted. 

When  the  pade  has  boiled  in  this  ley  for  one  hour,  the  fire 
is  to  be  extinguiOied,  and  the  matter  differed  to  macerate  for 
12  hours;  after  which  it  mutt  be  taken  out,  drained,  put  into 
bags,  and  (ubmitted  to  the  attion  of  a  drongprefs  fora  fimilar 
length  of  time,  to  deprive  it  of  all  moidure  ;  and,  if  it  appear 
white,  fo  that  the  printers’  ink  be  properly  extracted,  it  may 
be  re-manufa£tured  in  the  ulual  manner. 

H-  Procefs  Jor  the  re-Jabrnation  oj  Written  Paper: — The 
paper  mud  be  lortod  ;  the  yellow  edges  cut  off  ;  and  the  whole 
thrown,  leaf  by  leaf,  into  a  tub  half-full  of  boiling  water, 
where  it  is  to  be  agitated  as  before  directed.  Alter  it  has 
macerated  four  hours,  the  water  fhould  be  drawn  off;  a  frelh 
quantity  of  boiling  water  added  ;  and  the  mixture  Itirred  tor 
Vol.  X. 
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half  an  hour  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  paper  is  again 
left  to  diffolve  for  three  hours. 

The  fluid  is  now  drawn  off,  and  260  quarts  of  cold  water 
poured  on  each  cwt.  of  paper;  which  being  perfectly  mixed, 
6 lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  to  be  gradually  added  ;  and  the  whole 
ftrongly  agitated  for  a  confiderable  time,  that  the  paper  may 
thoroughly  imbibe  the  liquor. 

This  compofition  is  next  fullered  to  macerate  for  twelv« 
hours,  the  agitation  being  occafionally  repeated ;  when  the  tub 
is  to  be  filled  up  with  cold  water;  and  the  mixture  again 
flirred,  to  wath  the  paper,  which  will  now  be  reduced  to  a 
perfect  pafle.  Laftly,  after  drawing  off  the  water,  the  pulp 
mud  be  put  into  bags,  prefled,  and  ground  in  a  niili ;  after 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  vat,  and  worked  in  the  manner 
prafitifed  with  linen  rags. 

In  the  year  1801 ,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Koops,  for 
extra&ing  ink  from  printed  paper,  and  redoring  it  to  its 
original  date. — His  procefs  varies  little  from  that  above  de¬ 
fcribed  ;  the  paper  being  agitated  in  hot  water,  to  extract  the 
fize,  and  reduce  it  into  a  pulp  :  next,  the  adhefion  of  the  ink 
is  to  be  removed  by  a  caudic  alkali  prepared  of  lime  and  pot- 
ath,  the  quantities  of  which  fhould  be  proportioned  to  thofe 
of  the  paper.  After  difeharging  the  ink,  he  direfts  the  pulp 
to  be  bleached  by  means  of  the  oxygenated  marine  acid,  in  the 
proportion  of  jo  or  12  gallons  to  iqolbs.  of  the  material ; 
and,  when  lufficiently  whitened,  it  is  re-manufa&ured  in  the 
ufual  manner. — According  to  the  patentee’s  account,  writing 
paper  does  not  require  fo  large  a  proportion,  if  any,  of  the 
caudic  alkali ;  but  is  bleached  by  confining  it  in  a  wooden 
box,  rendered  air-tight;  into  which  the  acid  gas  is  thrown 
directly  from  the  retort  wherein  it  was  produced. 

In  the  lad  volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  p.  200,  is  de¬ 
fcribed  the  method  of  bleaching  the  pulp  ufed  in  manufacturing 
writing  paper,  by  Citizen  Loyfel. 

PAPOUI,  Sr.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aude,  feated  on  the  Lembe,  eight  miles  E.  of  Caftlenaudary, 
and  35  S.E.  of  Touloufe.  Long.  a.  20.  E.  Lat.  43.  21.  N. 

PARA,  a  fort  of  Brafil,  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amazon,  and  to  the  E.  of  the  eadern  branch  of  it.  Long. 
.50.  o.  W.  Lat.  2.  o.  S. 

PARACELS,  a  vaft  multitude  of  fmall  iflands  and  rocks, 
in  the  China  Sea.  They  form  a  long  cluder,  lying  N.  and  S. 
for  near  400  miles,  off  the  coad  of  Cochin  China. 

PARADELLA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Lamego.  Long.  7.  23.  W.  Lat.  41.  4.  N. 

PARAGO,  or  Palawan,  a  large  ifland  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  the  Philippines  and  Borneo,  which  has  a 
king,  tributary  to  Borneo.  The  Spaniards  have  a  fort  here. 

PARAGUA,  the  mod  welterly  of  the  Philippine  Iflands* 
about  180  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth.  Long.  117. 
44.  E.  Lat.  j o.  o  N. 

PARAMARIBO,  the  capital  of  Surinam,  in  Guiana,  and 
the  chief  place  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  South  America.  It 
has  a  fmall  but  flrong  citadel ;  and  a  noble  road  for  (hipping, 
where  there  are  felclom  lefs  than  80  vefiels  loading  coffee, 
fugar,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The  fireets  are  draight,  and  lined 
with  orange,  (haddock,  tamarind,  and  lemon  trees,  in  continual 
bloom.  It  furrendered  to  the  Englilh  in  Augud,  1799.  It 
is  (ituate  on  the  E  fide  of  the  river  Surinam,  16  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Long.  5  .  25  W.  Lat.  5  48.  N. 

PARA1BA,  a  town  of  Brafil,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name. 
The  Dutch  got  poffefiiun  of  it,  in  163,,  and  fortified  it  with 
a  flight  rampart  ;  but  the  Portugnele  retook  it  l  <on  at  er. 
The  toil  is  pieity  tertile,  and  produces  fugar-canes,  and  a  g,eat 
number  of  trees  of  Brafil  wood.  Long.  49  53.  W.  Lat,  6. 
co.  S. 
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PARAMOUSIC,  one  of  the  Kurile  Iflands,  lying  S.  of  that 
»f  Shoomfka.  See  Kuriles. 

PARANA,  a  province  of  Paraguay,  fo  named  from  a  large 
j^ver,  which  uniting  with  the  Paraguay,  and  afterward  with 
the  Uraguay,  forms  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

PARCHIM,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  feated  on  a  fmall  river  which  falls  into  the 


February,  1798,  both  days  inclufive,  with  the  expence  of 
each  article. 


miles  S.E.  of  Schwerin. 


Long. 


12.  O. 


E. 


Elbe.  It  is  20 
Lat.  53.  34.  N. 

PARCHWITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Lignitz,  with  a  confiderable  m-anufa&ure  of  cloth.  It  is  is 
milts  W>  of  Wohlau,  and  10  N.E.  of  Lignitz.  Long.  16. 
4s.  E.  Lat.  51.  17.  N. 

PARDOEITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Chrudim,  with  a  manufacture  of  knives  and  lwerd-blades. 
It  is  five  m iles  N.  of  Chrudim,  and  55  E.  of  Prague.  Long, 
15.  45.  E.  Lat.  49.  55.  N. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA  ( Encycl. ).  Erroneoufly  fpelt  Pa- 

REIRA  PRAVA. 

PAR  ELLA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  county  of  Canavez, 
four  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ivrea,  and  20  N.  of  Turin. 

PARILLA,  or  St.  Parilla,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the 
audience  of  Lima,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santa,  50 
miles  S.E.  of  Trnxillo,  and  230  N.W.  of  Lima.  Lone:.  77. 
50.  W.  Lat.  8.  36.  S. 

PARISH-DINNER,  a  recent  mode  of  fupplying  the  poor 
with  wholefome  and  cheap  food  under  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  parifli.  Such  inftitntions  may  be  adapted  to  circum- 
ftances  in  every  town  and  village  ;  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  parifh  dinner  for  poor  chitch  at,  at  Epping, 
publifned  by  Thomas  Bernard,  eiq.  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

At  Epping,  in  the  county  of  Effex,  where  there  is  a  fchool 
®f  induftry  for  the  employment  of  children,  an  ordinary  was, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Conyers,  opened  in  October 
laft  ;  and  a  general  dinner  has  been  provided  on  week  days, 
for  any  children  of  that  place  whofe  parents  defire  it,  on  the 
following  terms  : 

The  price  of  the  ordinary  is  fix  pence  a-week  for  each 
child  :  they  dine  at  table  in  a  regular  manner  at  one  o'clock, 
a  room  which  adjoins  to,  but  is  unconnected  with,  the 
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nday.  Baked  rice  pudding. 

s.  d. 

20  lb.  and  a  half  of  rice 

2  6f- 

5  lb.  of  tuet 

- 

1  6 

6  gallons  of  milk 

- 

1  3 

Salt  and  allfpice 

- 

2i 

N.  B.  The  rice  is  foaked  in  the  milk  the  night 
before  baking,  and  produces  with  the  other  ma¬ 
terials  about  80  lb.  weight  of  pudding, 

Tuesday.  Beef  flew  and  foup. 

Ox’s  cheek 

2  quarts  of  Scotch  Barley 

3  quarts  of  peafe 
1  quart  of  oatmeal 
1  peck  of  potatoes 
Pepper,  fait,  and  all fp ice 


s. 

5 


d. 

6 


s. 

1 


d. 

6 

4t 


<5* 


Wednesday,  Baked  rice  pudding,  as  on 
Monday 

Thursday.  Peafe  foitp. 

4  lb.  of  pork 
6  quarts  of  peafe 
2  quarts  of  oatmeal 
Pepper,  fait,  and  allfpice 


6 


8 

84 

4t 
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Friday.  Baked  rice  pudding,  as  before 
Saturday.  Beef flew  and  foitp. 


4 

5 


34 

6 


5  lb.  and  a  half  of  beef 
2  quarts  of  peafe 
2  quarts  of  Scotch  barley 
Pepper,  fait,  and  allfpice 


3  r 


7t 

4r 


64 
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Onions,  mint,  and  carrots,  for  the  week 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  allowed 
on  each  of  the  three  foup  days,  being 
58  lb.  a-week 
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rooms  of  the  workhoufe ;  and  which,  during  the  reft  of  the 
day,  has  been  uled  as  a  fpinning  fchool.  Grace  is  regularly 
and  decently  faid  before  and  after  dinner  ;  and  a  voluntary 
expreffion  of  thanks  and  obligation  to  the  miftrefs,  for  the 
good  dinner  the  has  provided  them,  generally  precedes  their 
quitting  the  room.  Their  table  of  diet  is,  on  Mondays, 
Wednefdays,  and  Fridays,  baked  rice  pudding ;  on  Tuefday 
and  Saturday  beef  ftew  and  foup;  and  on  Thurfday  peale 
foup.  They  are  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  they  pleafe;  and 
their  healthy  countenances  and  decent  behaviour  evidence  the 
plenty  and  comfort  of  their  meal.  The  fame  dinner  is  alfo 
given,  in  another  room,  to  the  parifh  children  and  the  other 
perfons  in  the  poor-houfe.  The  number  of  thole  who  partook 
of  it,  in  the  week,  from  the  12th  to  then  7th  of  the  preceding 
month  of  February,  was  77  ;  the  expence  of  that  week’s 
dinner  for  the  materials  merely  and  their  bread  (but  without 
reckoning  for  dreffing  and  attendance)  being  1 1.  12s.  i±d. 
which  is  lefs  than  a  penny  a-bead  each  day. 

A  particular  account  of  this  dinner  may  be  ufeful ;  as  it 
will  prove  that  what  is  provided  for  them  is  good  in  quality, 
and  fufficient  in  quantity  ;  and  as  it  will  ferve  to  explain  to 
others,  bow  they  may,  with  fome  attention  and  very  little 
expence,  cohtribute  greatly  to  the  comfort,  the  health,  and 
the  good  habits  of  the  children  in  their  own  neighbourhoods. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  week’s  fare  of  77 
yerfoiw,  from  Monday  the  jath  to  Saturday  the  17th  of 


Six  days’  dinners  for  77  perfons 
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The  children  are  generally  thofe  whofe  behaviour  is  ap¬ 
proved,  and  who  are  paid  for  by  the  week  ;  but  any  others,  in 
cleanly  and  decent  order,  are  allowed  to  dineat  the  fame  rate, 
when  there  is  room.  In  cafe  of  ficknefs,  they  may  fend  for 
their  dinners  home. — The  common  labourers  find  they  can 
maintain  their  children  in  this  manner  much  better,  and  a 
great  deal  cheaper,  than  in  the  ufual  way  of  leaving  them  to 
confume  at  home  a  great  deal  of  white  bread,  with  very  little 
comfort ;  for  example,  a  labourer  who  has  four  children  finds 
that,  by  appropriating  2 s.  a-week  out  of  his  earnings,  all  his 
four  children  have  a  plentiful,  regular,  and  decent  meal,  fix 
days  in  the  week  ;  with  twice  the  benefit  to  them,  that  they 
could  have  poffibly  derived  from  2 s.  worth  of  white  bread, 
eaten  in  the  ufual  folitary,  unciviliied,  and  com  fort  lefs 
manner. 

The  fituation  of  Epping,  a  large  market-town,  with  a  fur- 
rounding  foreft,  the  feene  and  objeft  of  petty  thefts,  and  a 
public  road  through  it,  was  not  very  favourable  to  the  indwftry 
and  regular  habits  of  the  poor ;  nor  was  their  ufual  dinner,  of 
a  hunch  of  bread,  part  to  be  t wallowed  with  a  little  water  as 
they  went  along  (the  other  part  being  moft  frequently  thrown 
away)  conducive  either  to  their  health,  or  to  habits  of  economy. 
It  is  therefore  a  moft  pleating  circumftance  to  ftate,  that, 
within  one  month  after  this  dinner  had  been  regularly  pro- 
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♦idcd  at  Epping,  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  poor 
children  there  were  totally  altered.  Their  fallow  countenances 
had  acquired  a  healthful  complexion  and  tone,  from  the  daily 
and  regular  fupply  of  a  plentiful  meal ;  and  their  manners, 
by  the  habits  of  an  orderly  table  regularly  ferved  and  attended, 
were  improved  and  meliorated.  To  thofe,  who  had  been 
confined  by  illnefs,  this  dinner  has  proved  of  particular  fervice ; 
as  it  has  -afforded  them  the  means  of  re-eftablifhment  in  a 
ftale  of  convalefcence ;  a  period  when  the  poor  are  fubjeft  to 
great  difadvantages,  and  are  frequently  a  long  time  recovering 
their  health  and  tfrength,  becaufe  they  are  not  provided  with 
regularand  nourithing  food. — ' “  Four  months  have  now  pafled,” 
fays  Mr.  Bernard,  “  fince  the  children  at  Epping  have  been 
thus  atfembled  once  a-day,  at  a  decent  and  civilifed  table.  I 
have  attended  it  to-day,  and  with  very  great  fatisfaftion  have 
beheld  the  decency,  the  cheerfulnefs,  and  the  general  neatnefs 
of  all  the  members  of  this  little  fociety  ;  and,  being  able  to  add 
my  own  teffimony  to  the  information  I  have  received,  I  can 
fay,  that  fuch  effefts  appear  to  have  been  already  produced  on 
the  health  and  good  order  of  thele  little  children,  as  muft  be 
extremely  gratifying  to  every  one,  who  interefts  himfelf  in  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow- creatures. 

“  One  conlequence  of  this  eftablifhment  has  been,  that 
feveral  labourers,  who  have  large  families,  and  are  indultrious 
and  deferving,  have  found  themfelves  exonerated  of  a  great 
part  of  the  maintenance  of  their  children  by  their  richer 
neighbours  ;  who  each  take  feme  of  t’nefe  little  ones,  in  their 
turn,  under  protection,  and  lubfcribe  for  them  to  the  public 
dinner.  This  contributes  to  increafe  that  mutual  good-will 
and  connexion,  which  ought  to  fubfilt  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor;  and  makes  the  one  mindful  of  his  duty,  and  the 
other  fatisfied  with  his  condition. 

“  The  benefits  of  this  eftablifhment  are  many  and  various. 
It  converts  benevolence  to  better  purpofes,  and  into  better 
channels  than  thofe  through  which  it  commonly  flows;  it 
brings  the  children  of  the  poor  into  notice,  teaching  them 
regular  habits,  3nd  the  defire  of  profiting  by  their  own  in- 
duftry  ;  and  it  not  only  fupplies  the  perfons  in  the  workhoule, 
but  feveral  poor  families  that  are  out  of  it,  with  fiutficient  food, 
comfortably,  end  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Where  a  labourer  re- 
'quires  relief  out  of  the  houle,  the  overfeer,  if  he  fee  caufe, 
direfts  meffes  of  the  parifh  dinner,  proportionate  to  the  family, 
to  be  lent  to  his  houfe ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  indigent 
families  are  fupplied  in  this  manner  with  a  good  meal  at  home 
every  day.  This  affords  much  more  effectual  relief,  and  at 
lefs  expence  to  the  parilh,  than  the  little  pittance  of  money 
which  is  ufually  given,  and  which  they  have  not  means  to 
make  an  advantageous  ufe  of.”  See  Parochial,  Supp. 

PARISH-MILL.  See  Mill,  Supp. 

PARKGATE,  a  village  in  Chefhirc,  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Chefier.  It  is  fituate  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  river  Dee,  and 
hence  packet-boats  frequently  fail  to  Ireland. 

PARKSTEIN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Saltzbach,  16  miles  N.  of  Naburg.  Long.  12.  14.  E.  Lat. 
59.  40.  N. 

PARNASSUS,  now  called  Parnasso,  a  mountain  of 
I.ivadia.  It  has  two  heads,  one  of  which  was  famous  for 
being  confecrated  to  Apollo  and  the  Mufes,  and  the  other  to 
Bacchus.  It  is  the  higheft  in  Greece,  and  from  the  top  is  a 
profpeft  as  far  as  Corinth.  Here  alfo  is  a  fine  fountain,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  ancient  Caftalia.  It  is  eight  miles  N.  of 
Livadia. 

PAROCHIAL,  any  thing  belonging  to  a  parifh.  (See 
Parish).  The  mode  of  affording  parochial  relief  to  the  ne- 
cdfitous  is  a  molt  important  branch  of  civil  polity,  fince  the 
com  million  of  errors  in  diftributing  the  fums  railed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  have  the  mod  fatal  effefts  on  public  in- 


duftry.  The  following  account  of  the  mode  of  parochial 
relief  at  Wendover,  by  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Smith,  deferves  parti¬ 
cular  attention. 

In  that  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  calculation  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor  has  been  made  on  the  prefumed  and  fuppofed 
earnings  of  the  labourer,  and  not  on  the  a6Iual  amount  of 
what  he  does  aftually  acquire  by  induftry  and  exertion.  The 
objedt  was  to  render  the  overleer’s  duty  a's  eafy  as  cirrum- 
ftances  would  admit,  and  to  make  the  labourers  contented 
under  the  prelfure  of  the  times,  by  giving  them  the  power  of 
exerting  every  aft  of  luperior  induftry  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  fum  of  nine  fhillings  per  week  was  adopted  as  an  average 
of  earnings-,  to  be  increaied  out  of  the  paor’s-rate  to  fuch \ 
fum,  as  would  purchafe  every  week,  for  the  cottager,  his  wife, 
and  every  child  under  10  years  of  age,  a  half-peck  loaf  each. 
“  If  they  can  earn  more,’’  fays  Air.  Smith,  “  we  do  not 
enquire  the  amount ;  but  leave  it  to  them,  as  an  encouragement 
of  induftry.  If  they  are  indolent,  and  earn  lefs,  it  is  their 
own  lots  ;  as  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  throw  themfelves  on  the 
parifh  for  work,  and  are  allowed  only  eight  fhillings  a-week. 

“  No  allowance  is,  in  general,  made  for  children  above  10 
years  of  age  ;  they  having  a  regular  fupply  of  work,  and  being 
deemed  capable  of  earning  their  own  maintenance.  Single 
women  and  widows  unincumbered  with  any  family,  are  alfo 
prefumed  to  be  able  tq  earn  their  own  fubfiftence  by  lace¬ 
making,  and  therefore  are  alfo  excluded  from  the  allowance; 
except  in  cafes  of  ficknefs  or  old  age,  or  where  they  can  fhew 
that  they  have  not  the  benefit  of  thofe  means  of  fupply. 
Thefe,  however,  are  only  fliades  of  difference,  depending  on 
the  peculiar  lnpply  of  occupation  in  a  country,  or  upon  the 
particular  regulations  of  a  place.  Wherever  the  attention  of 
the  parifh,  or  local  circumftances,  afford  a  fupply  of  work  to 
women,  children,  or  to  any  other  clafs  of  applicants,  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  experiment  to  permit  them  to  confefs  idlenefs, 
and  to  plead  indifpofition  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  means 
of  fubfiftence  ;  and  therefore  to  allow  them  to  be  claftfed  among 
paupers  receiving  relief.” 

To  this  account  are  annexed  the  following  very  pertinent 
obfervations  : 

“  It  is  impoflible  for  thofe  who  refide  at  a  diftance  from  the 
metropolis,  and  aft  as  magiftrates  in  an  agricultural  country, 
not  to  extend  their  refieftions  from  the  prefent  fcarcity  and 
temporary  prelfure,  to  confequences  which  may  be  ftill  more 
affliftive,  and  of  longer  duration  ;  and  which,  unlefs  removed 
by  exertions  beyond  ttie  power  of  mere  parochial  relief,  may 
be  augmented  and  continued,  as  a  deftruftive  inheritance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  landed  property;  —  the  confequence  of  that 
parochial  relief,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  the  landed 
property  now  affords  the  labourer,  through  the  medium  of  the 
tenantry,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  great  advance  in  the  price 
of  every  necelfary  of  life. 

“In  mofl  parifhes  this  has  been  judicioufly  calculated  t« 
make  up  with  their  aftual  earnings,  whatever  they  might  be, 
a  certain  allowance  for  each  in  family  ;  fo  that  they  who  have 
earned  leal!  by  their  own  hands,  have  received  tjioft  from  the 
parifh.  A  very  little  confideration  will  convince  any  one, 
that,  by  fuch  a  ineafure,  all  fpur  to  induftry,  and  all  energy  to 
contend  with  difficulty,  muft  be  entirely  deffroyed.  For, 
when  the  habit  is  acquired  of  applying  to  the  parifh,  and  the 
daily  earnings  of  the  labourer,  without  additional  rel'ources,  are 
inadequate  to  the  fupport  of  his  family,  no  inducement  is  left 
for  him  to  exert  his  belt  abilities  and  induftry.  If  the  amount 
is  to  be  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they 
will  toil,  merely  to  leften  the  parifh  rates  ?  The  lamentable 
faft  is,  that  an  indolent  habit  has  been  thus  fuperinduced,  and 
labourers  do  not  exert  themfelves  as  they  did  formerly.  I  heir 
fpirit  is  fo  broken  down  by  circiunftances,  that  they  gro^r 
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reconciled  to  the  idea  of  being  pauper?,  and  relying  on  parifli 
relief,  in  preference  to  the  more  valuable  and  more  honourable 
exertions  of  their  own  induftry.  The  alarming  confequence 
of  this  i^,  that  the  poor’s-rates  through  the  country  have 
increaled,  and  are  increafing,  to  a  degree  that  may  well  excite 
the  fears  of  all  who  are  interefted  in  the  fate  of  the  landed 
property.  Tire  narrow  policy  of  the  farmer,  operates  to 
augment  the  evil.  The  rates,  at  prefent,  are  paid  by  the 
occupier:  he  feels  the  frequent  demand  of  the  overfeer,  with¬ 
out  refle&ing  upon  the  incrcafed  price  which  he  receives  for 
his  commodity  at  market ;  and  the  overfeers,  in  general,  being 
unprovided  with  other  work  for  the  labourers  who  apply  for 
employment,  fend  them  to  the  farmer,  He  imagines  that  he 
gains  fonre  remuneration  for  his  extra  rates,  by  receiving  the 
labourer  into  his  yard  from  the  overfeer  at  an  under  price  5  the 
deficiency  being  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  rates  of  the  parifh. 
But  labourers,  fo  employed,  never  work  cheerfully  or  well. 
The  farmer  fcarcely  ever  has  more  labour  performed  than  he 
actually  pays  for;  and  the  money  contributed  out  of  the  rates 
is  all  expended,  not  only  without  any  return  of  labour,  but 
with  the  melancholy  confequence  of  having  materially  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  extinction  of  honeft  indullry,  and  laudable 
exertion. 

In  fonre  parifhes  in  my  neighbourhood,  the  magiftrate 
has  been  able  to  introduce  a  better  regulation  ; — that  of 
aftuming  an  average  price  of  labour,  as  a  ftandard  from  which 
parochial  relief  fhall  be  calculated  ;  allowing  the  labourer  to 
■employ  his  extra  hours,  or  extra  labour  in  tafk-work,  for  his 
own  evolutive  advantage.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
generally  adopted  ;  nor,  if  it  were,  would  it  be  fufficicnt  to 
correct  the  evil  of  the  extintion  of  that  charater  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  which  the  Englifli  labourer  did  once  fo  pre-emii  ently 
poflefs,  and  by  which  the  community  was  fo  greatly  benefited. 
There  is  too  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  without  great  exertions 
from  the  land-owners  to  reftore  the  labourer  to  his  former 
honourable  llate,  either  by  affitting  him  with  a  cowand  ground 
to  keep  her,  or  by  l'ome  other  effectual  incitement  to  exertion 
and  induftry,  they  will  not  remain  ftationary  at  their  prefent 
point  of  deterioration.  Uulefs  they  improve,  they  will  be¬ 
come  worfe.  Their  inclination  to  indolence,  and  to  thole 
vices  which  are  connc&ed  with  it,  will  increafe.  Their  de¬ 
mands  upon  their  refpective  parifhes  will  become  more  urgent : 
and  the  poor’s-rates  will  fo  increafe,  that  tenants  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  bear  the  expences  attendant  upon  the  occupation  of 
their  farms.  The  proprietors  may  then  difeover,  not  onlv  the 
difficulty  and  difadvantage  of  occupying  their  lands  themfelves, 
but  that,  in  a  parifli  incumbered  with  paupers,  the  land  may 
prove  infufficient  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  poor.” 

PA  RRAMATTA,  a  town  or  fettlement  of  Englifli  convifts, 
in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  feated  at  the  head  of  the  harbour 
of  Port  Jackfcn,  1 1  miles  W.  of  Sydney  Cove,  between  Role 
Hill  and  the  landing-place  in  the  creek  which  forms  the  head. 
In  2791,  near  ioco  acres  of  land  were  either  in  cultivation,  or 
cleared  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  foil,  in  mod  places,  was 
found  to  be*remarkably  good.  Long.  151.  39.  E,  Lat.  35. 
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PAR5BERG,  a  town  of  Bavarig,  in  the  principality  of 
Neuburg,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Ratifbon.  Long.  11.  rr.  E. 
Lat.  49.  8.  N, 

PARSC  H'.vTTZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Lignitz,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Lignitz. 

PARTHENAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Two  Sevres.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  cattle  and 
com,  and  is  feated  on  the  Thoue,  1 7  miles  S.  of  Thours. 
Long  o.  19.  W.  Lat.  46.  44.  N. 

PARTENKIRK,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  40  miles  S.W.  of 
Munich.  Long.  11.0.  £.  Lat.  47.  36.  N. 


PARYS,  a  mountain  in  theifie  of  Anglefey,  famous  for  a 
copper  mine,  which  is  not  wrought  in  the  common  manner  of 
fubterraneous  mines,  but,  like  a  ftone  quarry,  open  to  day ; 
and  the  quantity  of  ore  raffed  is  prodigious.  The  purelt  part 
is  exported  raw  to  the  fmelting  works  at  Swanfea  and  other 
places  :  the  moft  impure  is  firft  calcined  and  deprived  of  moft 
of  its  fulphur  on  the  fpot.  Quantities  of  merely  pure  copper 
are  obtained  from  the  waters  lodged  beneath  the  bed  of  ore, 
by  the  invervention  of  iron.  A  lead  ore,  rich  in  filver,  is  alfo 
found  in  this  mountain. 

PAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of 
Calais,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Arras.  Long.  2.  40.  E.  Lat.  50. 
9.  N. 

PAS  DE  CALAIS,  or  Straits  of  Calais,  a  department 
of  France,  containing  the  late  provinces  of. Artois  and  Boulon- 
cois.  Arras  is  the  capital. 

PASEWALK,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Anterior 
Pomerania.  Near  it  are  fome  iron-works,  jt  is  fituate  on 
the  Ucker,  2 1  miles  W.  of  Stettin,  and  66  S.S.E.  of  Strallund. 
Long.  13.  57.  E.  Lat.  53.  27.  N. 

♦PA  SSAROWITZ,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Servia, 
remarkable  for  a  peace  concluded  there,  in  1718,  between 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  Achmet  III.  It  is  fituate  near  the 
river  Morava,  33  miles  E.S  E.  of  Belgrade,  and  44  W.  of 
Orfova.  Long.  21.  16.  E.  Lat.  45.  6.  N. 

PASSO,  a  cape  of  Peru,  under  the  equator,  in  long.  78. 
50.  W. 

PASSAGE,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay,  between  thofe 
of  Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebaftian,  and  60  miles  E.  of  Bilboa. 
Long.  2.  4.  W.  Lat.  43.  21.  N. 

PASSAllO,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Janna,  in  Greece,  be¬ 
tween  the  gulfs  of  Armiro  and  Zeiton. 

PASSAllVAN,  a  town  of  the  iiland  of  Java,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Long.  1 14.  15.  E.  Lat.  7.  o.  S. 

PASSENHEIM,  a  town  of  P raffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  70  miles  S.  of  Konigtberg.  J,ong.  20.  50.  E. 
Lat.  33.  40.  N. 

PASSEItO,  Cape,  anciently  called  Pachinus,  the  moft 
foutherly  point  of  Sicily.  It  is  a  barren  Hland,  about  a  mile 
round,  leparated  from  the  reft  of  Sicily  by  a  ftrait,  half  a  mile 
broad.  It  has  a  fort,  to  protect:  the  country  from  the  incurfions 
of  the  Barbary  corfairs,  who  are  often  very  troublefome  on  the 
coaft.  Off  this  cape.  Sir  George  Byng,  in  1735,  defeated  a 
Spaniffi  fquadron.  Long.  15.  22.  E.  Lat.  36.  35.  N. 

PASSIGNIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Stale,  feated  on  the  lake  Perugia,  1  7  miles  N.W.  of  Perugia. 
Long.  12.  5.  E.  Lat.  43.  16.  N. 

PASTO,  or  St.  Juan  de  Pasto,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  Popayan,  feated  in  a  fine  valley,  120  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Quito.  Long.  76.  55.  W.  Lat.  1.  50.  N. 

PASTRANA,  or  Patrana,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Caftile,  feated  between  the  Tajo  and  Tajuna,  32  miles  E.  of 
Madrid.  Long.  2.  46.  W.  Lat.  40.  26.  N. 

PATAK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  with  a  Proteflant  college, 
fituate  on  the  Latorcza,  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Caffovia.  Long. 
21.  33.  E.  Lat.  46.  33.  N. 

PATEHUCA,  or  Patiqca,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  in  the 
audience  of  Mexico.  Near  it  is  a  filver  mine.  It  is  70 
miles  N.  of  Mexico.  Long.  99,  ^5.  W.  Lat.  21.  o.  N. 

PATERNO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Dernona,  built  on 
the  ruins  of  Hybla,  fo  celebrated  for  its  honey.  It  is  15  miles 
W.  of  Catania.  Long.  15.  14.  E.  Lat.  3 7.  35.  N. 

PATHHEAD,  a  confiderable  manufabturing  village  in 
Fifethire,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Kirkcaldy. 

PATRIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Livoro,  fituate 
near  a  lake,  to  which  it  gives  name,  13  miles  N.W.  of 
Naples. 
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PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER,  aprovmce  of  Italy, 
in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State.  It  is  35  miles  long  and  30  broad  ; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Orvieto,  on  the  E.  by  Umbria  and 
Sabina,  on  the  S.  by  Campagnadi  Roma,  and  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  fea.  Viterbo  is  the  capital. 

PATRON GTON,  a  town  of  the  E,  riding  of  Yorkfliire, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday.  Here  the  Roman  road  fronp 
the  P  els’  Wall  ended.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hum¬ 
ber,  50  miles  S.E.  of  York,  and  191  N.  of  London.  Long, 
o.  8-  E.  Lit.  53.  49.  N.  ; 

PATTENS,  a  well-known  contrivance,  ccnfifling  of  a 
foal  of  wood  attached  to  an  iron  ring.  They  are  worn  by 
women  chiefly,  during  wet  weather,  to  protect  their  feet 
from  moifture,  and  their  garments  from  dirt. 

As  pattens  formed  upon  the  common  conftrinAion  are 
liable  to  break,  in  confequence  of  which  frequent  accidents 
happen,  var.ous  expedients  have  been  deviled  by  thofe  who 
manufacture  thefe  articles,  with  a  view  to  prevent  fuch 
misfortunes.  A  patent  was  granted  in  1798,  to  Mr.  Jethro 
Hornblower,  of  Whitehall,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  en¬ 
gineer,  for.  a  method  of  making  pattens  (to  be  worn  by 
women)  ;  by  altering  the  compofition  and  clumfinefs  of 
their  fliape;  preventing  them  from  breaking ;  and  removing 
the  uneafinefs  they  occaflon  to  ti  e  feet.  A  more  excellent 
contrivance,  however,  has  been  made  public,  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  at  Birmingham,  who,  by  the  Ample  expedient  of 
fixing  a  fpring  immediately  beneath  the  hollow  of  the  foot, 
by  which  the  inftep  is  kept  uniformly  in  contact  with  the 
tie  or  band  of  the  patten,  has  found  means  to  prevent  the 
clacking  noife,  and  confequent  fplafhing  of  mud  upon 
the  ftockings,  which  uiually  happen  in  walking  in  common 
patrens. 

PATTENSEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  ot  Calemberg,  formerly  furrounded  with  walls,  moats, 
and  ramparts.  It  ;s  (ix  miles  S.  of  Hanover. 

PATTI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Demona,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Patti,  28  miles  W.  of 
Melhna.  Long.  15.  22.  E.  Lat.  38.  11.  N. 

PAT  JTARY,  a  town  of  Hindooflan  Proper,  in  the 
country  of  Oude,  5$  miles  N.W.  of  Carogue,  and  55 
E.N.E.  of  Agra.  Long.  79.  45.  E.  Lat.  27.  33.  N. 

PATTUN,  or  Puttan,  a  town  of  Hindooltan  Proper, 
capital  of  a  Circar  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of  Gu- 
zerat.  It  is  48  miles  N.  of  Amedabad,  and  132  S.W.  of 
Oudipour.  Long.  72.  30.  E.  Lat.  23.  43.  N. 

PATUXEN,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which  falls 
into  the  Chefapeak,  30  miles  S.  of  Annapolis. 

PAUL,  St.  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Paul,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arras.  Long.  3.  30. 
E.  Lat.  30.  24.  N. 

Paul,  St.  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  province  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  furrounded  by  inacceflible  mountains  and  thick  forefls. 
It  is  a  kind  of  independent  republic,  compofed  of  the  ban¬ 
ditti  of  feveral  nations,  who,  however,  pay  tribute  to  the 
Portuguese.  Long.  45.  32.  W.  Lat.  23.  25.  S. 

PAUL-DE-FEN O  UILLEDES,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Gard,  feated  among  mountains,  on  the 
river  Egli,  30  miles  N,  of  Montpellier.  Long.  3.  58.  E. 
Lat.  44.  7.  N. 

PAUL  LES-VENCE,  S-r.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Var,  five  miles  W.  of  Nice,  and  450  S.E.  of 
Paris.  Long.  7.  13.  E.  Lat.  43.  42.  N. 

PAUL- 1 ROIS-CHATEAUX,  St.  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Drome,  feated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  16  miles  S.  of  Montelimar.  Long.  4.  57.  E.  Lat. 
44.  21.  N. 
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PAULA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citeriore,  feated 
near  the  fea,  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country,  12 
miles  W.  of  Cofenza.  Long.  16.  9.  £.  Lat.  39. 
24.  N. 

PAULOGRAD,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Catharinenilaf,  32  miles  E.  of  Catharinenflaf.  Long.  35. 
.54.  E.  Lit.  47.  10.  N. 

PAVOASAN,  a  fea-port  of  Africa,  in  the  ifle  of  St. 
Thomas,  with  a  fort,  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  a  goof  harbour. 
It  belongs  to  Portugal,  and  lies  under  the  equator,  in  Long. 
8.  30.  W. 


PAUSILtPPO,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  five  miles  from  Puz- 
zoli,  celebrated  for  a  grotto,  which  is  a  fub;erraneous  paf- 
fage,  through  the  mountain,  near  a  mile  in  length,  about 
20  feet  in  breath,  and  34  to  43  in  height.  People  of 
failuon  generally  drive  through  this  pafiage  with  torches  ; 
but  the  country  people  find  their  way,  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  by  the  light  which  enters  at  the  extremities,  and  at 
two  holes  pierced  htough  the  mountain,  near  the  middle  of 
the  grotto,  winch  admit  light  from  above.  On  this  moun¬ 
tain  alfo  is  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Virgil,  overgrown  with 
ivy,  and  fhaded  with  a  ba\  -tree,  Ihrub-,  and  bullies. 

PAUTZKE,  a  town  of  Weftern  Prullia,  in  Pomerellia, 
25  miles  N.W.  of  Dantzic.  Long.  18.  41.  E.  Lat.  54. 
44.  N% 

PAYERNE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  tlje  canton  of 
Bern,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Bern.  Long.  6.  33.  E.  Lat.  46. 
38.  N. 

PAZ,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  Los  Charcos, 
with  a  bilhop’s  fee  ;  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a 
valley  abounding  in  wine  and  fruits,  330  miles  S.E.  of  Cuz¬ 
co.  Long.  68.  50.  W.  Lat.  17.  o.  S. 

PAZZY,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Romania,  near 
Gallipoli,  with  a  bifiiop’s  fee.  Long.  26.  59.  E.  Lat.  40. 
33.  N. 

PEARL-ISLANDS,  iflands  lying  in  the  bay  of  Panama. 
The  inhabitants  of  Panama  have  plantations  in  them. 

PEASANT  ( Encycl .).  Seethe  various  means  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  this  ufeful  clals  of  the  pool-  in  Britain, 
under  the  articles  Cottager,  Cottage-Gardens,  In¬ 
dustry,  Societ  y,  &c.  in  this  Supple  ment. 

PEAT-BORER,  a  new-invented  augre,  calculated  for 
cutting  into  peat.  An  account  of  it  is  given  bv  T.  Ec- 
clefton,  efq.  of  Scarelbrick-hall,  in  Lancafiiire,  in  the 
Tran  factions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c. 

“  The  greatefl  obfticle  to  the  effectual  draining  of  many 
boggy  lands,”  fays  Mr.  Eccleflon,  “  confitts  in  the  earth 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  ditches  or  drains  when  newly  cut, 
and  more  efpecially  if  made  to  any  confiderable  depth, 
riling  from  the  prelTure  of  the  waters  contained  in  the  bog, 
by  which  the  new-cut  drains  and  ditches  are  frequently  io 
nearly  filled  up,  as  to  impede  the  flowing  of  the  water  they 
were  intended  to  carry  off,  and  thereby  rendering  the  work 


comparatively  ineffectual. 

“  There  are  different  lay 


ers,  or  ftrata,  in  mofs  or  peat 
lands,  which  will  not  allow  the  water  ealily  to  filtrate 
through  them,  and  yet  are  of  fo  foft  and  fpongy  a  nature 
as  to  rife  from  the  preffure  of  the  water  couta.ned  in  the 
boa. 


“  It  becomes  necefiary  to  give  a  free  vent  to  the  above 
confined  water,  effectually  to  drain  fuch  land-.  This  has 
been  mod  fuccefsfully  done  by  the  augre,  a  model  of  which 
I  have  herewith  prefented  to  the  Society. 

“  A  common  augre,  or  even  a  pole,  will  force  a  pafiage, 
and  give  vent  to  the  water  for  a  fliort  time  ;  but,  owing  to 
11  I 
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the  peat  being  only  prefled  fideways,  and  not  cut  out,  the 
parts  foon  join  again,  and  the  paflage  of  the  water,  of 
courfe,  becomes  .completely  obftrudted;  but  by  means  of 
this  augre,  a  cylindrical  column  of  peat  of  fix  inches  dia¬ 
meter  will  be  clearlv  cut  out  and  taken  thence,  and  a  free 
paflage  maintained  for  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of  time. 

“  The  fi;  ft  experiment  made  produced  a  clear  augre- 
hole  of  the  above  dimenfions,  four  yards  in  depth,  in  one 
hour  ;  and  the  water,  which  had  been  pent  up  in  the  bog, 
rofe  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  from  four 
to  fix  inches;  and  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  which  was  pre- 
vioufly  very  foft,  and  had  begun  to  fwell  and  rife, in  a  few 
•days  became  more  firm  and  folid,  and  this  in  fo  great  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  when  cleared  it  remained  without  fweling  or  rifing 
in  the  leaft.  It  will  confiderably  reduce  the  expence  of 
draining  fuch  lands,  by  rendering  them  fo  firm  as  to  caufe 
the  firft  end-drains  to  fiand. 

u  The  moft  proper  depth  to  bore  depends  on  the  firua- 
tion.  Where  the  mofs  lands  lie  low,  and  are  in  danger  of 
•being  flooded,  no  greater  depth  than  what  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  draining  the  furface  fhould  be  bored,  as  by  deep 
boring  the  land  may  be  funk  fo  low  as  to  be  liable  to  inun¬ 
dation.” 

The  following  are  the  references  tc  the  figure  its  PI.  41. — 

A,  the  cutter  of  the  borer,  which  pene;rates  the  peat. 

B,  :the  body  of  the  borer,  fix  inches  in  diameter.  C,  the 
aperture  through  which  the  peat  introduced  by  boring  is 
drawn  out.  D,  a  portion  of  the  iron  b  ir  of  the  borer,  to 
the  upper  part  of  which  a  crofs  handle  is  to  be  fixed. 

PEATHS,  or  Peese,  a  vaft  chafm  in  the  mountains  of 
•the  N.E.  part  of  Berwicklhire.  It  is  more  than  160  feet 
deep  ;  and  over  it  is  a  noble  bridge  of  four  arches.  From 
its  vaft  height,  it  greatly  refemhles  an  ancient  Roman 
aqueduCt. 

PECQUENCOUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  feated  on  the  Scarpe,  five  miles  EL.  of 
Douay.  Long.  3.  16.  E.  Ear.  ^o.  23  N. 

PEDEE,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which  rifes  in 
North  Carolina,  and  is  there  called  Yadkin  River :  on  en¬ 
tering  South  Carolina,  it  takes  the  name  of  Pedee,  and  flows 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  12  miles  below  George  Town. 

PEDENA,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  Venetian  Iftria, 
■with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  2.5  miles  S.E.  of  Capo  d’Ltria.  .Long. 
34.  13 .  E.  Lat.  4.5.  34.  N. 

•PEDERNEIRA,  a  lea-port  of  Portugal,  in  Eflremadura, 
38  miles  N.E.  of  Peniche.  Long.  8.  6.  W.  Lit.  39. 

31. N. 

PEDIR,  a  town  of  Sumatra,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  40  miles 
E.  of  Achen.  Long.  96.  36.  E.  Lar.  5.  22.  N. 

PEDOMETER,  (Eucyci.).  The  utility  of  pedometers  for 
the  purpofe  of  furveying  land  being  obvious,  various  in- 
iiruments  of  this  defcription  have  been  conftrucied  by  in- 
•genious  mechanics,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pra&ice  of 
geometry.  Among  thefe,  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  late  contrivance 
deferves  to  be  firft  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  great  fim- 
plicity  ;  but,  a6  it  is  calculated  only  for  level  grounds,  and 
is  apt  to  be  deranged  by  hilly  or  irregular  furfaces,  we  de¬ 
cline  to  enter  into  any  detail. 

-A  pedometer,  upon  a  new  plan,  was  a  few  years  fince 
contrived  by  Mr.  W.  Frafer,  mathematical  inftrument.- 
maker,  of  New  -Bond-itreet.  It  is  ftated  to  be. perfectly  cor¬ 
rect,  and  not  liable  to  be  out  of  order.  The  wheel- work  is 
conftnu&ed  on  the  fcale  of  1000  paces  to  a  mile  ;  and,  as  it 
winds  itfelf  up,  while  in  motion,  being  adjufted  to  pockets 
.of  all  fizes,  it  is  attended  with  no. trouble  to  the  wearer.  It 
is  provided  with  a  compafs,.hy  means  of  which  the  travel¬ 
ler  .is. enabled  to  afcertain  the  .different  directions  which  he 


takes  on  his  excurfion;  while  he  learns  the  accurate  diftanee 
•which  he  has  walked.  Hence  it  recommends  itfelf  to  thofe 
invalids,  who  are  obliged  to  lake  a  certain  degree  of  exer- 
cife  within  door- ;  as  they  may  thus  meafure  the  thoufandth 
pait  of  a  miie. 

Another  machine,  wh  ch  deferves  more  immediate  at¬ 
tention,  is  the  pedomete  i  vented  by  Mr.  Lewin  Tug  well, 
of  Beverftone,  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  and  which  is 
repiefented  in  PI.  41.  wneie  A,  is  the  flock  of  the  pedome¬ 
ter;  B,  B,  B,  &c.  twelve  fpokes  ;  one  end  of  which  is 
fattened  by  means  of  a  ferew  to  the  outward  ring,  or  peri¬ 
phery  of  the  wheel,  while  the  other  is  inferted  in  the  ftock. 
C,  the  periphery,  which  is  an  iron  ring  fifteen  and  half  feet, 
or  one  pole,  in  circumference;  and  which  is  divided  into 
twenty-five  equal  parts,  correlponaing  to  the  links  of  Gun¬ 
ter’s  chain  for  land-mea'urir.g:,  See.  D,  D,  D,  &c.  are 
twelve  fmall  plates,  reprefenting  the  feparate  fpokes,  and 
each  of  which  includes  two  links  of  the  chain  above  men¬ 
tioned.;  the  twelfth  fpoke  being  divided  at  its  foot,  for 
comprehending  tiie  twenty-fifth  link.  E,  an  iron  axis, 
being  a  ferew  with  320  circumlocutions,  each  of  which  is 
marked  feparate ly  on  an  engraved  index  on  one  of  its  fides  ; 
and,  in  order  to  apply  this  part  of  the  machine,  it  is  ferewed 
firmly  into  ihe  ftock  of  the  wheel,  with  which  it  revolves 
when  in  motion.  F,  a  ftyie,  or  alidade,  being  an  expand¬ 
ing  ferew-nut,  that  embraces  the  axis,  along  which  it  ferews, 
as  the  latter  revolves  wi  h  the  wheel;  and,  as  each  revo¬ 
lution  defexibes  an  exadt  longitudinal  pole  (four  of  which 
are  computed  to  a  chain),  the  ftyie  being  pendant,  and 
moving  towards  its  proper  figure,  denotes  the  length  of 
ground  pafled  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  chains  and  poles  on 
the  index  of  the  axis  E,  and  into  links  on  the  periphery 

C.  G,  is  a  fmall  adjufting  fetew  ;  which  being  turned,  the 
ftyie  may  be  removed  to  the  beginning  of  the  index,  after 
the  given  line,  in  furveying  or  meafuring  land,  has  been 
afeertained  in  chains,  poles,  & c.  H,  reprefents  a  crofs,  or 
fquare,  with  fights  for  determining  perpendiculars  in  land- 
meafuring.  It  is  fufpended  at  its  ends  on  the  axis, 
whence  it  may  be  occafionally  detached  by  a  fimple  touch 
of  the  finger  arid  thumb,  when  in  ufe.  Further,  this  crofs 
prevents  the  ftyie  from  being  revolved  with  the  axis  by  any 
accident.  As  the  320  divifions  marked  on  the  index  of  the 
axis  E,  deferibe  a  mile,  the  ftyie  E,  after  having  pafled  over 
them,  will  flop:  and,  as  it  will  now  move  round  with  the 
axis,  it  will  carry  with  it  the  ftandard ;  which  will  ftrike  on 
the  wrift  of  .the  operator,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  any  further  diftanee,  till  he  withdraws  his  hand 
from  between  fuch  ftandard  and  the  axis.  Having  received 
this  hint,  he  turns  the  ferew  G;  puts  the  .ftyie  F  back  to 
the  bottom  of  the  index  ;. and  continues  the  revolution  of  the 
machine,  till  he  has  completed  his  courfe. 

Mr.  Tug.well’s  contrivance  is  particularly  calculated  to 
prevent  error  in  meafuring  land;  as  one  perfon  may  thus 
furvey  with  greater  accuracy  and  expedition,  than  by  the 
ufe  of  the  chain  alone.  Befides,  no  fraud, can  poflibly  be 
committed  by  labourers,  in  meafuring  tafl:-werk  j  a  circura- 
ftance  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  agriculturifts. 

The  laft  contrivance  we  fliail  mention,  is  that  of  Mr. 
•Ralph  Gout,  of  Bunhijl-row,  London;  whole  new  pedo- 
metrical  patent  watch  differs  from  the  inflrument  invented 
by  Mr.  Frafer,  in  this  eflential  circumftance, -that  the  former 
iis  connected  .with  a  time-piece.,  while  the  latter  is  .com¬ 
bined  with  a  compafs.  Thofe  who  live:  in  the  metropolis, 
or  vifit  places,  the  flotation  of  which  is  known  to  ifie  tra¬ 
veller,  will  perhaps  give  th.e  preference  to  Mr,  G  mt’s  cap¬ 
ped  metal  watch  with  a  pedometer,  which  he  manufactures 
by  fubfeription  for  ;x 5I.  15s.  (or  the  pedometer  alone.,  fo r 
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8L  8s.)  : — on  the  other  hand,  we  conceive,  perfons  re- 
fiding  n  the  country,  especially  fportfmen,  who  are  ge¬ 
nerally  provided  with  a  watch,  on  their  excumons,  will 
probably  find  Mr.  Frafer’s  pedometer,  on  account  of  its 
compafs,  the  more  ufeful  inftrument. 

PEDRO,  Point,  the  mod  northern  point  of  the  ifiand  of 
Ceylon,  oppohte  Point  Calymeie,  on  the  continent  of  India. 
Long.  80.  27.  E.  Lab  9.  53.  N. 

Pedko,  Sr.  one  of  the  ifiands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  called  Marquefas.  Long.  138.  51.  W.  Lat.  9. 
58.  S. 

PEER,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  bifhopiic  of 
Liege,  24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Maeftricht.  Long.  5.  20.  E. 
Lat.  31.  8.  N. 

PEGAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  fituate  on  the  Elder, 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Leipfic,  and  58  W.  of  Drefden.  Long. 
12.  22.  E  Lat.  51.  13.  N. 

PEGNAFIEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caflile,  remark¬ 
able  for  it'  palate,  caftle,  and  fortifications;  and  its  cheefes 
-are  faid  to  be  ttie  belt  in  Spain.  It  is  feated  on  the  Douero, 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Valladolid.  Long.  4.  o.  W.  Lat.  41. 

41.  N. 

PEGNA-MACOR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  with  a 
caftle,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Alcantara.  Long.  6.  32.  W. 
Lat.  39.  50.  N. 

PEGNARANDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caflile,  30 
miles  S.W,  of  Olmedo.  Long.  4.  8.  W.  Lat.  40.  59.  N. 

PEINE,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
jBrunfwkk  ;  famous  for  a  battle  fought  in  1.553,  when 
Maurice,  eledtor  of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  were  killed.  It  is  17  miles  W.  of  Brunfwick.  Long. 
20.  19.  E.  Lat.  52.  25.  N. 

PE. PUS,  a  large  lake  of  Ruffia, -in  the  government  of 
Livonia.  The  river  Narova  iffues  from  this  lake,  by  which 
it  has  a  communication  at  Narva,  with  the  gulf  of  Finland. 

PEISHORE,  or  Pishg.uk,  a  contiderable  city  of  Hin- 
^ooftan  Proper,  in  the  province  of  Cabul.  It  is  fubjedt  to 
the  King  of  Candahar,  and  is  50  miles  N.W.  of  Attock. 
Long.  96.  34.  E.  Lat.  32.  44.  N. 

PEITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  Ucker  marche 
Brandenburg.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  iron  mines,  and 
manufactures  of  pitch  and  turpentine.  It  is  30  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Irankfort  on  the  Oder.  Long.  8.35.  E.  Lat. 
52.  5.  N. 

PELAGNISI,  an  ifiand  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  Long.  24.  12.  E. 
Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

PELIGRINQ,  Mount,  a  promontory  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  the  ifiand  of  Sicily,  nearly  two  miles  W.  of  Palermo. 
The  profpect  from  this  mount  is  beautiful  and  extenfive: 
moft  of  the  Li  pari  Ifiands  are  difeovered  in  a  clear  day, 
and  alfo  a  large  portion  of  Mount  Etna,  although  at  the 
difiance  of  almoft  the  whole  length  of  Sicily.  On  this 
mount  is  a  cavern,  in  which  is  the  image  of  St.  Rofolia, 

•  who  is  faid  to  have  died  here;  and  round  the  cave  of  this 
faint  (who  is  the  patronefs  of  Palermo)  a  church  is  built, 
where  priefts  attend,  to  watch  the  precious  relics,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims. 

PEL1SSA,  a  town  of  Liwer  Hungary,  capital  of  a 
county  of  theffame.name.  It  is  feated  near  the  Danube, 
15  miles  N.  of  Buda.  Long.  18.  20.  E.  Lar.  47.  40.  N. 

PELI8SANE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Aix.  Long. 
5.  21.  E.  Lat.  43.  26.  N. 

PELLA,  a  town. of  Tutkey  in  Europe,  in  Janna,  50 
miles  W.  of  Salonichi.  Long.  -ai.  53.  E.  Lab  4c.  42.  N, 

PELLEcRIN,  a  town  of  .Frap.c^,  in  the  department  of 


Lower  Loire,  fituate  on  the  Loire,  with  a  harbour  for 
fmall  veffels,  10  miles  N.  of  Nantes,  and  13.  S.E  ofPain- 
boeuf.  Long.  1.  44.  W.  Lat.  47.  23.  N. 

PELOSO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  35  miles  W. 
of  B  r.  Lmg.  16.  20.  E.  Lat.  41.  26.  N. 

PEMBA,  a  town  of  Congo,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  name.  Long.  18.  25.  E.  Lat.  7.30.  S. 

Pemba,  or  Pen  da,  an  ifiand  in  the  Eaft-lndlan  Ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Africa,  about  too  miles  in  circumference, 
governed  by  a  king,  tributary  to  the  Portuguele.  Long. 
40-  o  E.  Lat.  5.  50.  S. 

PIsMBRIDGE,  a  town  in  Herefotdfiiire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefday,  feated  on  the  Arrow,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Here¬ 
ford,  and  143  W.I^.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  42.  W. 
Lat.  52.  14.  N. 

PENA  GARCIA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  with  a 
caftle.  Jt  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  in  1704  ;  but  he  retired 
from  it  at  the  approach  of  the  allies.  It  is  fix  miles  E.  of 
Idanht  Velha.  Long.  6.  6.  W.  Lat.  39.  40.  N. 

PENALVA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  feated  on  a 
hill,  with  a  caftle,  eight  miles  S.  of  Coimbra.  Long.  8. 
1 7.  W.  Lat.  40.  4.  N. 

PENAUTIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aude,  four  miles  N.  of  Carcaffonne.  Long.  2.  25.  E.  Lar. 
43.  18.  N. 

Pf'NEMUNDER,  a  fortrefs  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Pruf- 
fian  Pomerania,  feated  in  the  ifie  of  Uiedom,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Pene  and  Oder,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Long.  14.  10.  E. 
Lat.  54.  16.  N. 

PENGUIN  ISLAND  and  BAY,  on  the  coaft  of  Pata¬ 
gonia,  182  miles  N-  of  Port  S  .Julian.  Lat.  47.  48.  S, 

PENHA  GARCIA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  on  the 
borders  of  Sp  in,  n  ne  miles  E.  of  Caftel  Branco.  Long.  6. 
30.  E.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

PEN  1C  HE,  a  ltrong  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura, 
with  a  good  harbour  and  a  citadel,  34  miles  N-  ol  Lilhon. 
Long.  9.  5.  E.  Lat,  39.  16.  N. 

PENI-CK,  a  town  ot  Upper  Saxony,  in  Mifnia,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Here  is  a  manufadhne  of 
woollen  (luffs,  and  a  po'tery.  It  is  feated  on  the  Multe, 
eight  miles  E.  of  Altenburg.  Long.  12.  44.  E.  Lat.  59. 
39.  N. 

PENISCOLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  feated  on 
a  high  point  of  land  on  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles  N.  of 
Valencia.  Long.  1.  p.  E.  Lat.  40.  29.  N. 

PENISHEHR,  a  town  of  Hindoofran  Proper,  capital 
of  a  diftrdl,  in  the  country  of  Cabul,  46  miles  N.  of  Cabni. 
Long.  68.  24.  E.  Lit.  35.  16.  ,N. 

PENKRIDGE,  a  town  in  Staffordffiire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuetday.  It  was  formerly  a  large  place,  but  now 
greatly  reduced,  and  principally  noted  for  i.s  horfe  fairs. 
It  is  fix  miles  S.  of  Stafford,  and  129  N.W.  of  London. 
Long.  2.  o.  W.  Lat.  52.  54.  N. 

PENKUM,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Anterior  Po¬ 
merania,  15  miles  S.W.  of  .Stettin,  and  43  N.N-W.  of 
Cuft'  in. 

PENNAFLOR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aufturias,  fated  on 
the  Afta,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Oviedo.  Long.  5.  56.  W.  Lat. 
43.  15.  N. 

Pennaflor,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  feated  near 
the  Xenil,  10  miles  N.  of  Ecjia.  Long.  .4.  i2.  W,  Lat, 
37-  44-  N. 

PENNANT  (Thomas),  a  difiinguiftied  naturalift  and  tra¬ 
veller,  was  born  in  1726.  in  Tlintfhirc,  where  his  family  had 
lived  forfome  centuries.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
.  cation  firft.  at  Wrexham,  and  afterwards  at  a  feminary  at  Fj.il- 
,ham  10  JVIiddlelex.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  entered  at  Ox- 
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ford,  and  having  made  a  confiderable  proficiency  !n  the  cl af- 
i1cs,hc  applied  himfelf,  within  the  walls  of  that  uriiverfity,  to 
attain  a  knowledge  of  jurifprudence  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
he  ever  entered  himfelf  of  any  of  the  inns  of  court,  or  followed 
the  law  as  a  profeflibn. 

The  ruling  paffions  of  mankind  are  excited,  and  the  future 
current  of  their  lives  frequently  directed,  by  trivial  circum- 
itatices.  One  of  the  greateft  painters  of  our  age  was  attracted 
with  an  irrefiftible  impulfo  towards  his  art  by  the  perufal  of  a 
treatile  on  it ;  and  we  h.avc  the  authority  of  the  lubjeft  of  this 
memoir  for  aflerting,  that  a  prelent  of  Willughby’s  Ornitho¬ 
logy,  at  an  early  period,  fir (l  gave  him  a  turn  for  natural 
hiflory,  which  never  once  abandoned  him  through  the  courfe 
of  a  very  long  life.  * 

Mr.  Pennant  commenced  his  travels  with  great  propriety 
at  home,  where  he  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  man¬ 
ners,  productions,  and  curiofities,  of  his  native  country,  before 
he  lallicd  forth  to  infpedt  thole  of  other  nations.  Pie  then  re¬ 
paired  to  the  continent  ;  and  not  only  acquired  confiderable 
additional  knowledge  relative  to  his  favourite  Undies,  but  be¬ 
came  acquainted,  and  eftablifhed  a  correfpondence,  with  fome 
of  the  greateli  men  of  the  age. 

On  his  return  he  married,  and  had  two  children,  but  did  not 
come  into  the  family  fortune  until  he  was  thirty-ieven  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  was  fettled  at  Downing. 

Plaving  loft  his  wife,  he  appears  to  have  let  out  once  more 
for  the  continent,  and  to  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Voltaire,  Buff'on,  Haller,  Pallas,  &c.  He  had  by  this  time 
acquired  confiderable  reputation  as  a  fcientific  man,  having 
commenced  his  career  as  an  author  fo  early  as  1750.  His 
Britifn  Zoology  eltabiilhed  his  reputation  as  a  naturalift  3  and 
this  received  a  frelh  acceliion  of  celebrity  in  conlequenee  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Linnams,  and  his  in  ter  courfe  by  letters 
with  all  the  celebrated  naturalifls  in  Europe. 

Early  in  life  he  had  undertaken  a  moft  interefting  tour  to 
Cornwall  ;  and  he  now  entertained  an  ardent  defire  to  lurvey 
the  works  of  nature  in  the  northern  extremities  of  the  ifiand. 
He  accordingly  fet  out  for  Scotland,  and  in  1771  favoured 
the  public  with  an  entertaining  account  of  his  1'our,  which 
was  fo  well  received  as  to  pafs  through  feveral  editions.  Not 
content  with  the  main  land  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  ambitious 
to  Purvey  the  iflands  in  the  vicinity,  and  accordingly  penetrated 
to  the  Hebrides,  and  vifited  Man. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  would  leave  his  own  coun¬ 
try  unexplored  3  on  the  contrary,  he  minutely  delcribed  all  its 
wonders.  Pie  did  not  fail  on  this  occafion  to  prefent  the 
world  with  the  refult  of  his  enquiries,  for  in  1778  he  com¬ 
menced  the  publication  of  his  Welch  Tour. 

In  four  years  after  this  (1782)  appeared  the  account  of  the 
Journey  from  Chefter  to  London,  in  which  he  refutes  the  vul¬ 
gar  opinion  that  it  is  uninterefting  ;  and  in  two  years  more 
his  Arctic  Zoology,  an  admirable  work,  greatly  prized  both 
here  and  in  other  countries. 

In  1  790  appeared  a  quarto  volume,  fimply  entitled,  “  Of 
London  in  which  he  obferves,  that  this  work  is  compofed 
from  obfervations,  originally  made  without  any  view  of  pub¬ 
lication  ;  and  requefts  the  good  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Weftminfter  not  to  be  offended  at  his  having  fluffed  their 
Iliad  into  a  nutfliell. 

Nothwithftanding  a  parting  addrefs,  which  was  annexed, 
we  find  Mr.  Pennant  adventuring  once  more  in  the  ocean  of 
literature  at  a  late  period  of  his  life.  Pie  accordingly  publilhed 
the  Natural  Hiltory  of  the  Parifhes  of  Holywell  and  Downing, 
within  the  preempts  of  the  latter  of  which  he  had  refided  about 
half  a  century.  He  alio  prefented  the  public,  a  very  {port 
time  before  his  death,  with  a  fplendid  work,  confiding  of 
2  vols.  4to.  entitled,  “  The  View  of  Hindooftan  5"  in  the  pre¬ 


face  to  which  ha  candidly  dates  his  motives  for  this  new  at¬ 
tempt.  Thefe  valuable  volumes  arc  drawn  up.  by  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant  in  the  manner  of  his  introduction  to  the  Arfitic  Zoology. 
The  plates,  23  in  number,  are  admirably  engraved,  and  one 
(theNapaul  pheafant),  is  beautifully  coloured. 

In  addition  to  the  lilt  of  literary  labours  already  enumerat¬ 
ed,  is  a  letter  on  an  earthquake  felt  at  Downing  in  Flintfture, 
in  1753  ;  another  inferted  in  the  fame  publication,  in  171:6, 
on  Coralloid  bodies  (y.o^aAXoEv^;)  collected  by  him  :  his'  Sy- 
nopfis  of  Quadrupeds,  publilhed  in  1771  ;  a  pamphlet  On 
the  Militia  3  a  paper  On  the  Turkey  3  anil  a  volume  of  Mifi- 
cellanies. 

Mr.  Pennant  attained  academical  honours  of  all  kinds, 
having  had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  him  by  the 
univerfity  in  which  he  was  educated,  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, :a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Upfal  in  Sweden,  a  member  of 
the  American  Rhiiofophical  Society,  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Linnsean  Society  of  London,  &c. 

The  ample  fortune  left  him  by  his  father  enabled  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant  to  keep  an  hofpitabie  table,  and  alto  to  prelent  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  feveral  of  his  works  to  public  inftitutions,  particularly 
the  Wellh  chari ty-fehool  in  Gray's-inn-lane.  He  encouraged 
feveral  engravers  by  his- patronage,  and  was  not  a  little  ler- 
viceable  to  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  j  7 y <5  he  married  a  lecond  time  ;  on  which  occafion  he 
became  united  to  Mils  Moftyn,  filter  of  his  neighbour,  the 
late  Sir  Roger  Moltyn,  in  Flintfhire.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  cheerful,  and  he  fcarcely  felt  the  approaches  of  old 
age.  He  died  at  his  feat  at  Downing  in  his  73d  year. 

Pie  has  left  feveral  works  behind  him  in  MS.  under  the  title 
of,  “  Outlines  of  the  Globe  and,  as  a  proof  that  it  will  be 
a  very  voluminous  and  interefting  publication,  it  is  only  ne- 
cefiary  to  obferve,  that.  The  View  of  Hindooftan  compofed 
the  14th  and  1 3th  volumes. 

Mr.  Pennant  poffefled  a  well-compacted  frame  of  body,  an 
open  and  intelligent  al'peCt,  an  aCfive  and  cheerful  diipofi- 
tion,  and  a  vivacity  which  rendered  him  always  entertaining, 
as  well  in  converlation  as  in  writing.  Though  not  without 
a  fhare  of  irafeibility,  his  heart  was  kind  and  benevolent. 
He  was  exemplary  in  the  relations  of  domeftic  life,  and  fen- 
fibly  felt  for  the  diftrefl'es  of  his  poor  neighbours,  whofe  relief 
in  leafons  of  hardlhip  he  promoted  with  great  zeal  and.libe- 
rality.  His  candour  and  freedom  from  ordinary  prejudices, 
are  l'ufficiently  difplayed  in  his  writings  ;  and  Scotland  was 
forward  to  confefs,  that  he  was  the  firlt  traveller  from  this  fide 
the  Tweed,  who  had  vilited  the  country  with  no  unfriendly 
fpirit,  and  had  fairly  prefented  it  under  its  favourable  as  well 
as  its  lei's  pleafing  alpebt.  As  a  writer,  his  ftyle  is  lively  and 
exprelfive,  but  not  perfeitly  correfc.  His  principles  of  ar¬ 
rangement  in  zoology  are  judicious,  and  his  deferiptions  cha- 
ratleriltic.  If  in  lome  of  his  later  works  a  little  vanity  ap¬ 
pears,  and  a  propenfity  to  think  that  important  to  the  world 
which  was  fo  to  himlelf,  it  may  readily  be  pardoned  to  one 
who  has  afforded  fuch  copious  and  valuable  entertainment  to 
the  public. 

PENNAR,  a  river  in  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  which 
flows  by  Gooty,  Gandicotta,  Cuddapah,  and  Vellore,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  Gangapatnam. 

PENNON,  a  fort  of  Barbary,  feated  on  a  fmall  ifland  be¬ 
fore  the  harbour  of  Algiers. 

PENNON  DE  VALEZ,  a  very  important  fea-port  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  feated  on  a  rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  town 
of  Velez.  It  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1 508,  taken  by  the 
Moors  in  152a,  and  retaken  in  1664.  It  is  75  miles  E.  of 
Ceuta.  Long.  4.  o.  W.  Lat.  35.  35.  N. 

PENOBSCOT,  a  bay  of  North  America,  in  the  Uiftrift 
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of  Main,  at  the  mouth  0f  the  river  Penobfcot.  It  is  Jong 
and  capacious  ;  and  its  E.  fide  is  lined  with  2  Cfauer  61  imal! 
ifiands. 

PENRISE,  a  fea-port  in  Glamorganfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Thurfday  ;  feated  on  the  Britifh  Channel,  ao  miles  S.E. 
of  Carmarthen,  and  210  W.  of  London.  Long.  4..  12.  W. 

Lat.  5 r.  .37.  N. 

PENSFORD,  a  town  in  Somerfetftiire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday.  It  is  noted  for  its  hats  and  bread,  and  feated  on 
the  Chew,  feven  miles  W.  of  Bath,  and  1 17  W.  by  S.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  2.  30.  W.  Lat.  51.  23.  N. 

PENTLAND  HILLS,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Edin- 
burghftiire,  extending  about  ten  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 

PENZA,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  formerly  a  province  of 
Kafan.  Its  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  on  the 
Sura,  where  it  receives  the  rivulet  Penza,  220  miles  S.W. 
of  Kafan. 

PENZLEIN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Mecklenburg,  53  miles  E.  of  Stettin.  Long.  13.  36.  E. 

Lat,  53.  30.  N .- 

PEQUIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Somme  ;  remarkable  for  the  interview  between  Lewis  XL  of 
France  and  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  1475,  on  a  bridge 
built  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Somme,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Abbeville.  Long.  2.  5.  E.  Lat.  49.  58.  N. 

PERAY,  St.  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ardeche,  noted  for  its  wines.  It  is  21  miles  N.W.  of 
Privas. 

PERCASLAW,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kiof,  44  miles  S.E.  of  Kiof.  Long.  31.  50.  E.  Lat. 

50.  o.  N. 

PERECZAS,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  50  miles  E.  by  N ,  of  Tockay.  Long. 

22.  26.  E.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

PERGA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania,  op- 
pofite  the  ifland  of  Corfu.  Long.  20.  ig.  E.  Lat.  39. 

40.  N. 

PER.GaMAR,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Ro- 
Tnania,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee;  60  miles  S.W.  of  Adrianople, 
and  65  N.W.  of  Gallipoli.  Long.  25.  55.  E.  Lat.  41. 

10.  N. 

PERGAMO,  an  ancient  town  of  Natolia,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee,  a  palace,  and  a  caftle.  It  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  for¬ 
merly,  but  has  nine  mofqucs,  and  occupies  an  oblong  cir¬ 
cumference  of  three  miles,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Here 
parchment  was  invented.  It  is  feated  on  the  Germafti, 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  37  N.  of  Smyrna.  Long.  27. 

27.  E.  Lat.  39.  5.  N. 

PERIA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Trac,  90  miles 
W.  of  Ilpahan.  Long.  51.  25.  E.  Lat.  32.  20.  N. 

PERIAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude, 
celebrated  for  its  falt-works,  fix  miles  S.W.  of  Narbonne. 

PERIAPATAM,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan, 

24  miles  S.W.  of  Seringapatam,  and  54  N.E.  of Tellicherry. 
Long.  76.  31.  E.  Lat.  12.  15.  N. 

PER1NDA,  a  town  of  the  Decan  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
province  of  Dowlatabad,  188  miles  N.W.  of  Hydrabad. 
Long.  75.  30.  E.  Lat.  18.  33.  N. 

PERLEBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  the  capital  of 
the  marche  of  Prignitz,  62  miles  N.W.  of  Berlin.  Long.  12. 

36.  E.  Lat.  53.  25.  N. 

PERM,  a  government  of  Pvuftia,  formerly  a  province  of 
Kafan.  It  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  namely,  Perm,  the 
capital  of  which  is  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river 
Kama,  where  it  receives  the  Zegochekha ;  and  Catharinen- 
burg,  the  capital  of  which  is  of  the  lame  name,  feated  near 
the  fource  of  the  river  Iftel. 
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PERNALLA,  a  town  of  the  Decan  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
provInCC cf  Guzcrat,  20  miles  W.  of  Durampour,  and  38  S. 
of  Surat.  Long.  72.  £5*  ^at.  2°-  35'  N. 

PERNE,  a  town  of’  Fra^fe,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  the  biruBplace  of  the  celebrated 
orator  Flechier,  bilhop  of  Nifmes,  and  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
Apt. 

PERNEAU,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Li¬ 
vonia,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  35  miles  N.  of  Riga.  Long.  23.  37.  E.  Lat. 
58.  26.  N. 

PERNES,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  feated  on  the  Clarence,  17  miles  N.W. 
of  Arras.  Long.  2.  $1.  E.  Lat.  50.  29.  N. 

PERNO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nyland, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic,  36  miles  E.  of  Helfingfors.  Long. 
25.  40.  E.  Lat.  60.  30.  N. 

PERNOV,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Riga, 
fortified  and  defended  By  a  caftle.  It  is  92  miles  N.  of  Riga. 
Long.  24.  30.  E.  Lat.  58.  30.  N. 

PEROUSA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  the  chief  place  of  aval- 
ley  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  Clufon,  16  mile9 
S.W.  of  Turin.  Long.  7.  18.  E.  La*.  44.  59.  N. 

PERSAIN,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  near  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  132  miles  S.W.  of  Pegu.  Long.  94.  55.  E. 
Lat.  1 6.  4;.  N. 

PERSIA,  Gulf  of,  a  gulf  between  Perfia  and  Arabia 
Felix.  The  entrance  near  Ormis  is  not  above  30  miles 
over;  but  within  it  is  180  in  breadth,  and  the  length  from 
Ormus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  is  420  miles. 

PERTHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Marne,  fix  miles  S  S.W.  of  Melun. 

Perthes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Marne,  fix  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Dizier. 

PERTIGI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  19  miles  S.E. 
of  Cartel  Aragonefe. 

PERTUIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhine,  10  miles  N.  of  Aix,  and  27  of  Mar* 
feilles.  Long.  5.  36.  E.  Lat.  43.  44.  N. 

PERUGIA,  an  ancient  and  populous  city  of  Italy,  capital 
of  Perugino,  with  a  ftrong  citadel,  a  university,  and  a  bifhop's 
fee.  The  churches,  and  many  other  buildings,  public  and 
private,  are  very  handfome.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  75  miles  N. 
of  Rome.  Long.  12.  20.  E.  Lat.  43.  6.  N. 

PESCIA,  a  town  ofTufcany,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  The  oil 
made  here  is  much  efteemed.  It  is  10  miles  S.W.  of  Piftoia. 
Long.  11.  22.  E.  Lat.  43.  47.  N. 

PESTI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citeriore,  feated 
near  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  ancient  Paeftum,  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Salerno.  Long.  1  c.  7.  E.  Lat.  40.  20.  N. 

PETAPA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Gua- 
timala,  20  miles  S.  of  Guatimala.  Long.  90.  30.  W,  Lat. 
13.  20.  N. 

PETER  AND  PAUL,  St.  or  Petropawloskoi,  a  fea- 
port  of  Kamtfchatka,  in  the  Ruffian  government  of  Irkutzk. 
The  town  confifts  of  fome  miferable  log-houfes  and  a  few 
conical  huts.  Captain  Clerke,  who  fucceeded  Captain  Cook, 
and  died  at  fea,  was  interred  here.  Long.  138.  43.  E.  Lat. 
53.  o.  N. 

PETERSBERG,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
of  Magdeburg,  48  miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg. 

PETERSBURG,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Savannah  and 
Broad,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Augufta.  Long.  81.  32.  W. 
Lat.  33.  46  N. 

PETERSDORF,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland,  24  miles  E.  of  Kbnigfberg.  1 
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PF/TERSHAGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Min  Jen,  feated  on  the  Wefer,  three  miles  from  Min  den, 
and  37  W.  of  Hanover.  Long.  9.  6.  E.  Lai.  52.  25.  N. 

FETHERTON,  a  town  in  Somerfetfhire,  with  a  market 
ton  Tuefdayj  feated  cm  the  Parret,  18  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Wells,  and.  133  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  2.  41.  E.  Lat. 
50.  56,  N. 

PETIGLIANO,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  in  the  Siennefe,  eight 
miles  W.  of  Caftro,  and  45  S.E.  of  Sienna.  Long.  ix.  42.  E. 
Lat.  42.  23.  N. 

PETIT  GUAVE,  a  fea-port  of  St.  Domingo,  feated  on  a 
bay  at  the  weft  end  of  the  illand.  It  is  200  miles  E.  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  Long.  72.  52.  W.  Lat,  18.  27.  N. 

PETOUNE,  a  city  of  Eaftern  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the 
department  of  Kirin.  It  has  fcareely  any  inhabitants  but  Tartar 
foldiers,  and  Chinefe  condemned  to  exile.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Songari,  112  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Kirin,  and  500  N.E.  of  Pe¬ 
kin.  Long.  124.  55.  E.  Lat.  45.  3.  N. 

PETRELLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife,  11  miles 
E.  of  Molife. 

Petkella,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania, 
26  miles  S.E.  of  Durazzo.  Long.  19.  36.  E.  Lat.  41. 

35-  N.  . 

PETRIKOW,  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 

of  Siradia,  80  miles  S.W.  of  Warfaw.  Long.  19.  46.  E. 
Lat.  5-1.  T2.  N. 

PETRINA,  or  Petrinia,  a  ftrong  town  of  Auftrian  Cro¬ 
atia,  feated  on  the  Petrina,  27  miles  E.  of  Carlftadt.  Long. 
16.  o.  E.  Lat.  46.  o.  N. 

PETTAPOLLY,  a  fea-port  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  faftory,  42  miles 
S.W.  of  Mafulipatam.  Long,  80.  46.  E.  Lat.  15.  49.  N. 

PETTAW,  a  town  of  Auftria,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria.  It 
belongs  to  the  Bilhop  of  Saltzburg,  and,  is  feated  on  the 
Drave,  28  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Gratz.  Long.  15.  37.  E.  Lat. 

46.  4 6.  N. 

PETTY CUR,  a  harbour  in  Fifefhire,  one  mile  from  King- 
horn,  in  the  frith  of  Forth.  It  is  the  ufual  landing  place  of 
paffengers  from  Leith,  on  the  oppofite  Ihore. 

PEVENSEY,  a  village  in  Suflex,  lituate  on  a  fmall  river, 
which  runs  into  a  bay  of  the  E.nglilh  Channel,  called  Peven- 
fey  Harbour,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Haftings.  Here  is  an  an¬ 
cient  caftle,  which  belonged  to  Robert  earl  of  Moreton,  and 
is  laid  to  be  the  largeft  and  molt  entire  remain  of  Roman 
building  to  be  feen  in  Britain.  Pevenfey  was  anciently  a  fa¬ 
mous  haven,  though  now  it  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  fea. 
Here  Swaine  landed  in  1039,  when  he  carried  off  his  coulin 
Beorn  and  murdered  him  :  Godwin,  and  his  fon  Harold,  af¬ 
terwards  ravaged  it,  and  took  away  many  Ihips  :  and  here 
William  the  Conqueror  landed,  when  he  invaded  England. 

PFAFENHOFEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  with  a 
Benedi&ine  monaftery  at  a  fmall  diftance.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Ilm,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Ratifbon.  Long.  1 2 .  3 .  E.  Lat. 
49.  27.  N. 

PFALGEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  eleHorate  of 
Treves.  Here  is  a  convent,  which  was  formerly  a  palace  of 
the  kings  of  the  Franks.  It  is  three  miles  N.E.  of  Treves. 

PFIRT,  or  Forette,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Rhine,  10  miles  W.  of  Bafil.  Long,  7.  20.  E.  Lat. 

47.  37.  N. 

PFORTZHEIM,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Baden-Durlach,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Entz,  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Durlach.  Long.  9.  46.  E.  Lat.  48.  57.  N. 

PFREIMB,  a  town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  with  a  caftle, 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pfreint  and  Nab,  10  miles  N.E, 
of  Amberg,  Long.  12.  2!.  E.  Lat.  49.  21.  N. 

FFULLENDORF,  an  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  feated  on 


the  Andalfpatch,  37  miles  S.W.  of  Ulm.  Long.  9,27.  W. 
Lat,  48.  8.  N. 

PHANAGORIA,  a  fmall  and  beautiful  ifland  of  Alia,  on 
the  E.  fide  of  the  (trait  of  Caffa. 

PHANTASMAGORIA,  an  appellation  lately  given  to  an 
exhibition  of  curious  optical  dilutions  in  London.  Though  it 
will  be  difficult,  we  apprehend,  to  prove  any  exelufive  pro¬ 
perty  in  phenomena  that  every  experimental  philofopher  muft 
have  praftifed  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  this  has  been  the  fubje£l  of 
a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Philipfthall,  of  the  Lyceum,  in  the 
Strand,  who  defcribes  his  method  of  representing,  in  a  dark 
fpace  or  fcene,  human  figures,  in  various  charafters,  propor¬ 
tions,  and  fizes. 

“  The’  apparatus  of  fome  of  thefe  exhibitions,”  fays  he, 
“  confifts  of  two  concave  glaffes,  or  rather  two  concave  metal 
refleftors,  before  which  an  artificial  light,  proportionable  to 
their  focus,  Is  applied. 

“  Thefe  enlightened  concave  metal  reflectors  are  fecured 
in  a  clofet  or  box  proportionable  to  their  fize,  and  their  re- 
quifite  light,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  all  the  rays  of  light  are 
direCked  upon  a  tranlparent  picture,  reprefenting  the  appari¬ 
tion  ;  which  picture  reflects,  by  means  of  lenles,  upon  a 
tranfparent  body,  and  giving  the  neceffary  direction  to  this 
apparatus,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  circumftances,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  apparitions  reprefent  themfelves  to 
the  eye  of  the  fpeCtator  arbitrarily,  either  in  a  larger  or  fmaller, 
in  a  nearer  or  more  diftant  perfpeCtive  point  of  view. 

“  In  the  fame  manner  I  can  likewife  reprefent  landfcapes 
and  buildings  in  a  very  ftriking  and  deceiving  manner,  in  a 
voluntary  fize. 

”  Another  fort  of  apparition  is  produced  by  the  refraCtion 
of  light,  by  means  of  tranfparent  bodies,  of  various  lhapes 
and  fizes,  which  are  fixed  in  a  dark  clofet  as  aforefaid,  and,  by 
means  of  the  refra&ion  of  an  artificial  light,  are  either  made 
vifible  or  invifible.  If  thofe  bodies  are  made  to  liken  deceafed 
perfons  which  are  required  to  be  feen,  then  the  apparition  is 
the  more  ftriking,  and  anfwers  fully  the  ideas  commonly  form¬ 
ed  of  a  fpeCtre. 

“  A  third  fort  of  thefe  optical,  deceptions  I  produce  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  By  opaque  moveable  figures,  of  va¬ 
rious  fizes  and  lhapes.  Thefe  are  moderately  enlightened  by 
the  refraftion  of  a  concave  metal  refleCtor,  fixed  in  a  dark 
clofet  ;  but  the  rays  of  light  muft  be  properly  diftributed  by 
the  refraCIion  of  a  lens,  of  a  proportionable  focus,  in  order 
that  the  enlightened  obje£t  may  alone  reprefent  itfelf  to  the 
eye  •,  if  therefore,  according  to  the  defeription,  the  enlight¬ 
ened  figures  imitate  mechanically  the  motions  of  men,  and 
appear  in  proper  drefs  or  draperies,  then  this  becomes  the 
mod  ftriking  illufion,  as  one  may  by  this  regulation,  by  giving 
an  eafy  motion  to  their  drapery,  produce  various  groups,  and 
pantomime  feenes,  out  of  the  world  of  fpirits. 

“  A  fourth  fort  of  optical  illufion  is  operated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner,  in  order  to  produce  a  multiplicity  of  apparitions. 
There  is  between  the  tranfparent  body  upon  which  the  fi¬ 
gures  refleCt,  another  dark  body  flipped  in,  upon  which  a 
fixed  number  of  figures  are  applied,  and  are  diftributed  in  a 
fymmetrical  manner ;  upon  thefe  figures  either  a  greater  or 
lefs  light  is  direCted,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  groups, 
and  gives  to  the  apparatus  the  neceffary  direction,  in  order 
that  thofe  which  refieft  upon  the  tranfparent  bodies  may 
move  through  one  another,  and  form  all  manner  of  groups ; 
the  pofitions  of  which  are  very  comic  and  ftriking,  and  they 
procure  the  mod  agreeable  entertainment.” 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  and  method  of  working,  a  thou- 
fand  different  divertifements  maybe  produced,  only  by  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  the  fpace  and  place  where  it  is  exhibited,  and  mode¬ 
rating  the  rays  of  light  in  a  fuitable  manner. 
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PHARZA,  anciently  Ph  A rsali A,  a  town  of  Turkey  In 
Europe,  in  famous  for  the  derinve  victory  gained  by 

Julius  Csefar  over  Pompey,  in  4S  B.C.  This  town  is  an 
archiepifcopal  lee,  and  feaieijl  on  the  Enipeus,  10  miles  S.  of 
Larifla. 

PHILIPPINE,  a  flrong  town  of  Dutch  Flanders.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1747,  reftored  in  t  748,  and  again  taken 
in  1794'  It  is  feated  on  an  arm  of  the  Scheid,  12  miles  S.E 
of  Fiufhing.  Long.  3.  $1.  E.  Lat.  5 1  ■  16.  N. 

PHILIPPINES,  New,  olherwife  called  Palaos,  and  Ca¬ 
rol  inas,  iflands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  L.  of 
the  mod  fouthern  of  the  Philippine  Iflands.  There  are  about 
32  in  all,  between  the  equator  and  the  Ladrones;  but  they 
are  very  little  known  to  the  Europeans. 

PH1LIPPOLI,  a  town  of  Romania,  with  an  archbifhop’s 
fee.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  is  feated  on  the 
Mariza,  82  miles  N.W.  of  Adrianople,  and  188  of  Conftan- 
tinople.  Long.  24.  50  E.  Lat.  42.  ijj.  N. 

PHILIPS-NORTON,  a  town  in  Somcrfetfhire,  with  a 
market  cn  Thurfday,  feven  miles  S.  of  Bath,  and  1O4  W.  of 
London.  Long.  2.  16.  W.  Lat.  52.  16.  N. 

PHILIPSBURG,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  New 
Jerley,  fituate  on  the  river  Delaware,  oppofite  Eallon  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  41  miles  N.W,  of  Trenton.  Long.  7$*  3°-  ^  •  Lat. 
40.  45.  N. 

PHILIPSTADT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Wermeland,  feated 
in  a  hilly  and  rocky  country,  abounding  in  iron  mines,  be¬ 
tween  two  lakes,  and  watered  by  a  rivulet.  It  was  built  by 
Charles  IX.  and  called  after  his  fon  Philip.  In  1775,  it  was 
deftroyed  by  fire,  but  has  been  finee  rebuilt.  It  is  20  miles 
N  E.  of  Carlftadt,  and  140  N.W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  14. 
10.  E.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

PHILIPSTOWN,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  capital  of  King’s 
County,  40  miles  W.  of  Dublin.  Long.  7.3.  W.  Lat.  53. 
18.  N. 

PHILIPVILLE,  a  flrong  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  feated  on  an  eminence,  25  miles  S.E.  of 
Mons,  and  123  N.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  24.  E.  Lat. 
5°.  7.  N. 

PHILIP  ISLANDS,  two  iflands  in  the  South  Facific Ocean, 
difeovered  by  Captain  Hunter  in  1 79 1  >  ar,d  named  after  the 
governor  of  New  South  Wales.  They  are  five  miles  alun- 
der,  but  alrnofl  joined  by  a  landy  fpit,  which  reaches,  for 
about  two  thirds  of  the  diftance,  from  the  eafternmoft  ifland 
lo  the  mod  wetterly,  which  lall  is  the  fmallelt.  They  are  co¬ 
vered  with  fhrubs,  have  few  tall  trees  on  them,  and  the 
land  is  low.  Long,  of  the  eaftern  ifland  140.  3.  E.  Lat. 
8,  6.  S. 

PHILOLOGY  (EttOycL).  Dele  the  reference  to  Ossian 
and  Gaelic,  lines  id  and  2d  of  col.  2d. 

PHILOSOPHY  ( Eita/clJ .  The  appellation  of  Critical 
Philosophy  has  been  recently  given  to  a  fyftem  of  fcience, 
founded  by  the  celebrated  Profeffar  Kant  of  Kbnigfberg,  and 
particularly  well  received  in  Germany.  Againlt  this  lyftem 
l'ome  ferious  charges  have  been  brought  by  the  learned  i.t  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  but  more  efpecially  by  the  Abbe  Bar- 
rueil  ;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  hecn  no  lefs  ably  de¬ 
fended  by  its  friends  and  admirers.  It  is  unfuitable  for  us, 
on  many  accounts,  but  particularly  In  this  advanced  date  of 
our  undertaking,  to  enter  at  great  length  into  a  fubjeft-  fo 
much  controverted  j  for  which  reafon  we  content  ourlelves 
with  referring  to  the  article  Kant  (Supp.),  where  the  reader 
will  be  gratified  with  fome  remarks  in  defence  of  the  Critical 
Thilofopkij ,  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  particularly  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  talk. 

PHOTOMETER,  an  apparatus  for  meafuring  the  inten* 


fity  of  light,  and  Hkewife  the  tranfparency  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  palTes.  Count  Rumford,  when  making  the 
experiments  which  are  deferibed  in  the  Plnl.  I  ranf.  was  led. 
Hep  by  flep,  to  the  conftruftion  of  a  very  accurate  photo¬ 
meter,  in  which  the  fliadows,  infiead  of  being  thrown  upon  a 
paper  fpread  out  upon  the  wainfeot,  or  fide  of  the  room,  are 
projected  upon  the  infide  of  the  back  part  of  a  wooden  box 
7A  inches  wide,  10-J.  inches  long,  and  3^  inches  deep  in  the 
clear.  The  light  is  admitted  into  it  through  two  horizontal 
tubes  in  the  front,  placed  foas  to  form  an  angle  of  60°  j  their 
axes  meeting  at  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  inflrument.  In 
the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  box,  between  thefe  two  tubes, 
is  an  opening  through  which  is  viewed  the  field  of  the  photo¬ 
meter  (fee  PI.  42.  fig.  1).  This  field  is  formed  of  apiece  of 
whitepaper,  which  is  not  fattened  immediately  upon  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  back  of  the  box,  but  is  pafted  upon  a  final  1  pane  of 
very  fine  ground  glafs  ;  and  this  glafs,  thus  covered,  is  let 
down  into  a  groove,  made  to  receive  it,  in  the  back  of  the 
box.  The  whole  infide  of  the  box,  except  the  field  of  the  in¬ 
flrument,  is  painted  of  a  deep  black  dead  colour.  To  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  box  is  fitted  a  ball  and  locket,  bv  which  it  is 
attached  to  a  (land  which  iupports  it  :  and  the  top  or  lid  of  it 
is  fitted  with  hinges,  in  order  that  the  box  may  be  laid  quite 
open,  as  often  as  it  is  neoefl'ary  to  alter  any  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  it  contains. 

The  count  had  found  it  very  inconvenient  to  compare  two 
fhadows  projected  by  the  fame  cylinder,  as  thefe  were  either 
neceflarily  too  far  from  each  other  to  be  compared  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  or,  when  they  were  nearer,  were  in  part  hid  from 
the  eye  by  the  cylinder.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he 
now  makes  ufe  of  two  cylinders,  which  are  placed  perpendi¬ 
cularly  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  juft  deferibed,  in  a  line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  back  part  of  it,  diftant  from  this  back  2-^  inches, 
and  from  each  other  3  inches,  meafuring  from  the  centres  of 
the  cylinders  ;  when  the  two  lights  made  ule  of  in  the  expe¬ 
riment  are  properly  placed,  thefe  two  cylinders  projeft  four 
fhadows  upon  the  white -paper  upon  the  inode  of  the  back 
part  of  the  box,  or  the  fold  of  the  inflrument  ;  two  of  which 
fhadows  are  in  contact,  precifely  in  the  middle  of  that  field, 
and  it  is  thefe  two  alone  that  are  to  be  attended  to.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  attention  being  diffracted  by  the  prefence  of  unne- 
ceflary  objects,  the  two  outfide  fliadows  are  made  to  difap- 
pear  ;  which  is  done  by  rendering  the  field  of  the  inflrument 
fo  narrow,  that  they  fall  without  it,  upon  a  blackened  fur- 
face,  upon  which  they  are  not  vifible.  If  the  cybndeis  be 
each  t40-  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  2~s  inches  in  height,  it 
will  be°quite  fufficient  that  the  field  be  2^  inches  wide  j  and 
as  an  unnecelTary  height  ot  the  field  is  not  only  ulelefs,  but 
difadvantageous,  as  a  large  furface  of  white  paper  not  covered 
by  the  fhadows  produces  too  flrong  a  glare  of  light,  the  field 
onght  not  to  be  more  than  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  tops 
©f  the  cylinders.  That  its  dimenfions,  however,  may  he  oc- 
eafionally  augmented,  the  covered  glafs  fhould  be  made  5-. 
inches  long,  and  as  wide  as  the  box  is  deep,  viz.  3^-  inches  j 
fince  the  field  of  the  inflrument  can  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
fize  by  a  fcrcen  of  black  pafteboard,  interpofed  before  the  an- 
te'-ior  furface  of  this  covered  glafs,  and  refling  immediately 
upon  it.  A  hole  in  this  pafteboard,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
fquare,"  iT7' inch- wide,  and  two  inches  high,  determines  the 
dimenfions,*  and  forms  tne  boundaries  of  the  field.  This 
fereen  fhould  be  large  enough  to  tt*Cr  the  whole  infide  of  the 
back  of. the  box,  and  it  may  be  fixed  in  its  pl.fce  by  means  erf 
grooves  in  the  fides  of  the  box,  into  which  it  ma/  be  made 
to  enter.  The  pofition  of  the  opening  above  mentioned  is 
termined  by  the  height  of  the  cylinders  ;  the  top  of  it  be¬ 
ing  ^  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  cylinders }  and 
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as  the  height  of  it  is  only  two  inches,  while  the  height  of  the 
cylinders  is  2 inches,  it  is  evident  that  the  fhadows  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  cylinders  do  not  enter  the  field.  No  incon¬ 
venience  arifes  from  that  circumftance  ;  on  the  contrary,  fe- 
veral  advantages  are  derived  from  that  arrangement. 

That  the  lights  may  be  placed  with  facility  and  precifion, 
a  fine  black  line  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  field, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  another  (horizontal)  line 
at  right  angles  to  it,  at  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  cylinders. 
When  the  tops  of  the  fhadows  touch  this  laft-mentioned  line, 
the  lights  are  at  a  proper  height ;  and  further,  when  the  two 
fhadows  are  in  contaft  with  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  the  lights  are  then  in  their  proper  dire6lions. 

We  have  laid  that  the  cylinders,  by  which  the  thadows  are 
proje£led,  are  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  ;  but  as  the  diameters  of  the  thadows  of  thefe  cylinders 
vary  in  fome  degree,  in  proportion  as  the  lights  are  broader  or 
narrower,  and  as  they  are  brought  nearer  to  or  removed  further 
from  the  photometer,  in  order  to  be  able  in  all  cates  to  bring 
thefe  thadows  to  be  of  the  fame  diameter,  which  is  very  ad¬ 
vantageous,  in  order  to  judge  with  greater  facility  and  cer¬ 
tainty  when  they  are  of  the  fame  denfity,  the  count  renders 
the  cylinders  moveable  about  their  axes,  and  adds  to  each  a 
vertical  wing  °f an  inch  wide,  ~  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of 
equal  height  with  the  cjlinder  itfelf,  and  firmly  fixed  to  it 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  This  wing  commonly  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  lhadow  of  the  cylinder,  and  as  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  in  that  fituation  it  has  no  effeft  whatever  ;  but  when  it 
is  neceffary  that  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  fhadows  be  in- 
creafed,  the  correfponding  cylinder  is  moved  about  its  axis, 
till  the  wing  juft  deferibed,  emerging  out  of  the  lhadow,  and 
intercepting  a  portion  of  light,  brings  the  lhadow  proje&ed 
upon  the  field  of  the  inftrument  to  be  of  the  width  or  diameter 
required.  In  this  operation  it  is  always  neceffary  to  turn  the 
cylinder  outwards,  or  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  augmentation 
of  the  width  of  the  fliadow  may  take  place  on  that  fide  of  it 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  fliadow  correfponding  to  the  other 
light.  The  neceffity  for  that  precaution  will  appear  evident 
to  any  one  who  has  a  juft  idea  of  the  inftrument  in  queftion, 
and  of  the  manner  of  making  ufe  of  it.  They  are  turned  like- 
wile  without  opening  the  box,  by  taking  hold  of  the  ends  of 
their  axes,  which  projedl  below  its  bottom. 

As  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  cylinders  fhould  con- 
ftantly  remain  precisely  perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  or  parallel  to  each  other,  it  will  be  beft  to  conftrutff 
themofbrafs;  and,  inftead  of  fixing  them  immediately  to 
the  bottom  of  the  box  (which,  being  of  wood,  may  warp),  to 
fix  th^m  to  a  ftrong  thick  piece  of  well-hammered  plate  brafs; 
which  plate  of  brafs  may  be  afterwards  fattened  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box  by  means  of  one  ftrong  lcrew.  In  this  manner 
two  of  the  count’s  beft  inftruments  are  conftrufted  :  and,  in 
order  to  lecure  the  cylinders  ltill  more  firmly  in  their  vertical 
pofitions,  they  are  furniftied  with  broad  flat  rings,  or  pro¬ 
jections,  where  they  reft  upon  the  brafs  plate;  which  rings 
are  B  of  an  inch  thick,  and  equal  in  diameter  to  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  wing  of  the  cylinder,  to  the  bottom  of  which  they 
afford  a  firm  fupport.  Thefe  cylinders  are  likewife  fq^lbjy 
pufhed,  or  rather  pulled,  againft:  the  brafs  plate  y.pon  which 
they  Teft,  by  means  of  compreffed  fpir**  fprings  placed  be- 
tween  the  under  fide  of  that  and  the  lower  ends  of  the 

cylinders.  Of  whatever  material  the  cylinders  be  conftrudled, 
and  whatever  their  forms  or  dimenfions,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceuar^  that  they,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  photo- 
Theter,  except  the  field,  fhould  be  well  painted  of  a  deep  black 
dead  colour. 

In  order  to  move  the  lights  to  and  from  the  photometer  with 


greater  eafe  and  precifion,  the  obferver  fhould  provide  two 
long  and  narrow,  but  very  ftrong  and  fteady,  tables ;  in  the 
middle  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  ftraight  groove,  in  which 
a  Aiding  carriage,  upon  which  the  light  is  placed,  is  drawn 
along  by  means  of  a  cord  which  is  fattened  to  it  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  and  which,  patting  over  pulleys  at  each  end  of  the 
table,  goes  round  a  cylinder  ;  which  cylinder  is  furniftied  with 
a  winch,  and  is  fo  placed,  near  the  end  of  the  table  adjoining 
the  photometer,  that  the  obferver  can  turn  it  about,  without 
taking  his  eye  from  the  field  of  the  inftrument. 

Many  advantages  are  derived  from  this  arrangement : 
firft,  the  obferver  can  move  the  lights  as  he  finds  neceffary, 
without  the  help  of  an  affiftant,  and  even  without  removing 
his  eye  from  the  fhadows  ;  fecondly,  each  light  is  always  pre- 
cifely  in  the  line  of  direftion  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  in  order 
that  the  fhadows  may  be  in  contact  in  the  middle  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  plane  of  the  photometer;  and,  thirdly,  the  Hiding  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  lights  being  perfe£l!y  foft  and  gentle,  that  motion 
produces  little  or  no  etfe£l  upon  the  lights  themfelves,  either 
to  increafe  or  diminifh  their  brilliancy. 

Thefe  tables  muft  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  from 
each  other,  and  in  fuch  a  fituation,  with  refpeft  to  the  pho¬ 
tometer,  that  lines  drawn  through  their  middles,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  their  lengths,  meet  in  a  point  exactly  under  the 
middle  of  the  vertical  plane  or  field  of  the  photometer,  and 
from  that  point  the  diflances  of  the  lights  are  meafured  ;  the 
fides  of  the  tables  being  divided  into  Englifh  inches,  and  a 
vernier,  fliewing  tenths  of  inches,  being  fixed  to  each  of  the 
Aiding  carriages  upon  which  the  lights  are  placed,  and  which 
are  fo  contrived  that  they  may  be  railed  or  lowered  at  plea- 
fure;  fo  that  the  lights  may  be  always  in  a  horizontal  line 
with  the  tops  of  the  cylinders  of  the  photometer. 

In  order  that  the  two  long  and  narrow  tables  or  platforms, 
juft  deferibed,  may  remain  immoveable  in  their  proper  pofi¬ 
tions,  they  are  both  firmly  fixed  to  the  ftand  which  fupports 
the  photometer ;  and,  in  order  that  the  motion  of  the  car¬ 
riages  which  carry  the  lights  may  be  as  foft  and  gentle  a9 
polfible,  they  are  made  to  Aide  upon  parallel  brafs  wires, 
9  inches  afunder,  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  well 
polifhed,  which  are  flretched  out  upon  the  tables  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

The  ftrufture  of  the  apparatus  will  be  clearly  underftood 
by  a  bare  infpedlion  of  Plate  42.  :  where  fig.  1  is  a  plan  of 
the  infide  of  the  box,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  photo¬ 
meter  ;  fig.  2,  plan  of  the  two  tables  belonging  to  the  pbo-\ 
tometer ;  fig.  3.  the  box  of  the  photometer  on  its  ftand; 
fig.  4,  elevation  of  the  photometer,  with  one  of  the  tables 
and  carriages. 

The  count’s  firft  attempts  with  his  photometer  were  to  de¬ 
termine  how  far  it  might  be  poffi'ble  to  afeertain,  by  direfl 
experiments,  the  certainty  of  the  affumed  law  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  intenfity  of  the  light  emitted  by  luminous  bodies  ; 
namely,  that  the  intenfity  of  the  light  is  every-where  as  the 
lquares  of  the  diflances  from  the  luminous  body  inverfely.  As 
it  is  obvious  that  this  law  can  hold  good  only  when  the  light 
is  propagated  through  perfectly  tranlparent  l'paces,  fo  that  its 
intenfity  is  weakened  merely  by  the  divergency  of  its  rays,  he 
inftituted  a  fet  of  experiments  to  afeertain  the  tranfparency  of 
the  air  and  other  mediums. 

With  this  view,  two  equal  wax  candles,  well  trimmed,  and 
which  were  found,  by  a  previous  experiment,  to  burn  with 
exactly  the  fame  degree  of  brightnefs,  were  placed  together,  on 
one  fide,  before  the  photometer,  and  their  united  light  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  light  of  an  Argand’s  lamp,  well  trim¬ 
med,  and  burning  very  equally,  placed  on  the  other  fide 
over  againft;  them.  The  lamp  was  placed  at  the  diftance  of 
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100  inches  from  the  field  of  the  photometer,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  two  burning  candles  (which  were  placed  as  near  toge¬ 
ther  as  poflible,  without  their  flames  affe&ing  each  other  by 
the  currents  of  air  they  produced)  were  juft  able  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  light  of  the  lamp  at  the  field  of  the  photometer, 
when  they  were  placed  at  the  diftance  o(  60,8  inches  from 
that  field.  One  of  the  candles  being  now  taken  away  and 
extinguifhed,  the  other  was  brought  nearer  to  the  field  of  the 
inftrmnent,  till  its  light  was  found  to  be  juft  able,  fingly,  to 
counterbalance  the  light  of  the  lamp;  and  this  was  found  to 
happen  when  it  had  arrived  at  the  diftance  of  43,4  inches.^  In 
this  experiment,  as  the  candles  burnt  with  equal  brightnefs,  it 
is  evident  that  the  intenfities  of  their  united  and  Angle  lights 
were  as  2  to  1,  and  in  that  proportion  ought,  according  to 
the  affumed  theory,  the  fquares  of  the  diflances,  60,8  and  43 ,4, 


to  be;  and,  in  fact,  60, 8Z—  3696,64  is  to  43,4*  —  1883,36 
as  2  is  to  j  very  nearly. 

Again,  in  another  experiment,  the  diftances  were. 

With  two  candles  =  54  inches.  Square  —  29 1 6 
With  one  candle  =  38,6  —  1489,96 

Upon  another  trial, 

With  two  candles  —  54,6  inches.  Square  =  2981,16 
With  one  candle  —39.7  =  1576,09 

And,  in  the  fourth  experiment. 

With  two  candles  —  58,4  inches.  Square  =  3410,56 
With  one  candle  ar  42,2  —  1780,84 

And,  taking  the  mean  of  the  refults  of  thefe  four  experi¬ 
ments, 

Square  of  the  Diftances. 

With  two  Candles.  With  one  Candle. 

In  the  experiment  No.  i.  3696,64  —  1883,56 

No.  2.  2916  —  1489,96 

No.  3.  2981,16  —  1576,09 

No.  4.  3410,56  —  1780,84 


4)  15004.36  4)  6730,45 

Means  3251,09  and  1682,61 
which  again  are  very  nearly  as  2  to  1. 

With  regard  to  thefe  experiments,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
were  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  light,  or  the  diminution 
of  the  light  from  the  imperfect  tranfparency  of  air,  fen- 
fible  within  the  limits 'of  the  inconfiderable  diftances  at 
which  the  candles  were  placed  from  the  photometer,  in  that 
cafe  the  diftance  of  the  two  equal  lights  united  ought  to  be,  to 
the  diftance  of  one  of  them  Angle,  in  a  ratio  lefs  than  that  of 
the  fquare  root  of  2  to  the  iquare  root  of  1.  For  if  the  inten- 
ftty  of  a  light  emitted  by  a  luminous  body,  in  a  J pare  raid  of 
all  refiftance,  be  diminithed  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquares 
of  the  diftances,  it  muft  of  neceftity  be  diminithed  in  a  ltill 
higher  ratio  when  the  light  pafi’es  through  a  refitting  medium, 
or  one  which  is  not  perfectly  tranfparent ;  and  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  thofe  ratioes,  namely,  that  of  the  fquares  of  the 
diftances,  and  that  other  higher  ratio  found  by  the  experi¬ 
ment,  the  refiftance  of  the  medium  might  be  afeertained. 
This  he  took  much  pains  to  do  with  refpeft  to  air,  but  did 
not  fucceed  ;  the  tranfparency  of  air  being  fo  great,  that  the 
diminution  which  light  fuffers  in  patting  through  a  few  inches, 
or  even  through  feveral  feet  of  it,  is  not  fenttble. 

Having  found,  upon  repeated  trials,  that  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  properly  trimmed,  is  incomparably  more  equal  than 
that  of  a  candle,  whole  wick,  continually  growing  longer, 
renders  its  light  extremely  fluctuating,  he  fubftituted  lamps 
to  candles  in  thcle  experiments,  and  made  fuch  other  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  manner  of  concluding  them  as  he  thought  bid  fair 
to  lead  to  a  difeovery  of  the  refiftance  of  air  to  light,  were  it 
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pottible  to  render  that  refiftance  fenfible  within  the  confined 
limits  of  his  machinery.  But  the  refults  of  them,  fo  far  from 
affording  means  for  alcertaining  the  refi fiance  of  the  air  to 
light,  do  not  even  indicate  any  refiftance  at  all ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  might  almoft  be  inferred,  from  fome  of  them,  that 
the  intenfity  of  the  light  emitted  by  a  luminous  body  in  air  is 
diminilhed  in  a  ratio  lefs  than  that  of  the  fquares  of  the  di¬ 
ftances  ;  but  as  fuch  a  conclufion  would  involve  an  evident  ab- 
furdity,  namely,  that  light  moving  in  air,  its  abfolute  quan¬ 
tity,  inftead  of  being  diminilhed,  adually  goes  on  to  increafc, 
that  conclufion  can  by  no  means  be  admitted. 

The  ingenious  author’s  experiments  all  confpired  to  {hew 
that  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  light  is  too  inconfiderable  to  be 
perceptible,  and  that  the  affumed  law  of  the  diminution  of 
the  intenfity  of  light  may  be  depended  upon  with  fafety.  He 
admits,  however,  that  means  may  be  found  for  rendering 
the  air’s  refiftance  to  light  apparent ;  and  he  feems  to  have 
thought  of  the  very  means  which  occurred  for  this  purpofe 
to  M.  de  Sauflure. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  made  with  his  photometer. 
Count  Rnmford  found,  that  by  palling  through  a  pane  of 
fine,  clear,  well  polilhed  glafs,  fuch  as  is  commonly  made 
ufe  of  in  the  conftriuftion  of  looking- glaffes,  light  loles  1973 
of  its  whole  quantity,  i.  e.  of  the  quantity  which  impinged 
on  the  glafs  ;  that  when  light  is  made  to  pafs  through  two 
panes  of  fuch  glafs  Handing  parallel,  but  not  touching  each 
other,  the  lofs  is  3184  of  the  whole ;  and  that  in  patting 
through  a  very  thin,  clear,  colourlefs  pane  of  window-glafs, 
the  lofs  is  only  1263.  Hence  he  infers,  that  this  apparatus 
might  be  very  ufcfutty  employed  by  the  optician,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  of  tranfparency  of  glafs,  and  dire£t  his 
choice  in  the  provifion  of  that  important  article  of  his  trade. 
The  lofs  of  light  when  reflected  from  the  very  beft  plane  glafs 
mirror,  the  author  afeertained,  by  five  experiments,  to  be  fd 
of  the  whole  which  fell  upon  the  mirror. 

PHYSIOLOGY  ( Encycl .).  In  that  article  (p.  5:,  col.  1, 
near  the  bottom),  a  feeming  importance  has  been  given  to 
the  impofture  of  animal  magnetifm.  The  reader  will  be  pleafed 
to  erafe  the  three  paragraphs  in  which  that  fallacious  doitrine 
occurs. 

PIADELLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  20 
miles  N.  of  Como.  Long.  9.  10.  E.  Lat.  46.  5.  N. 

PIANEZZA,  a  town  and  cattle  of  Piedmont,  leated  on  the 
Dora,  eight  mile3  from  Turin. 

PIANOZA,  anifland  ofltaly,  off  the  coaft  of  Tufcany,  fix 
miles  S.  of  that  of  Elba.  It  is  level  and  low,  as  the  name  im¬ 
ports.  Long.  10.  34.  E.  Lat.  42.  46.  N. 

PIARA,  a  river,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol, 
and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  by  two  mouths,  a  little  north 
of  Venice. 

PIAZZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citeriore,  13 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Salerno. 

Piazza,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Nolo.  It  contains 
iS.ooo  inhabitants,  and  is  fituate  almoft  in  the  centre  of  the 
ifland,  1 5  miles  N.W.  of  Calata  Girone. 

PICTS’  WALL,  a  famous  barrier  againft  the  Pifts,  of 
which  fome  lmall  remains  are  left.  It  began  at  the  entrance 
of  Solway  Frith,  in  Cumberland,  and  running  by  Carlifle,  was 
continued  from  W.  to  E.  acrol’s  the  ifland  to  Newcalile,  and 
ended  at  Tinmouth. 

PIDtURA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  Morea, 
the  ancient  Epidaurus.  It  is  fituate  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  gulf 
of  Engia,  25  miles  E.  of  Napoli-di-Romania.  Long.  23.  22, 
E.  Lat.  37.  40.  N. 

P1LNZA,  a  populous  town  of  Tufcany,  in  the  Sietinefe, 
with  a  btfhop’s  fee ;  25  miles  S.E.  ot  Sienna,  and  56  S.  of 
Florence.  Long.  11. 42.  E.  Lat.  43.  o.  N, 
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PIERRE  LE  MOUTIER,  St,  a  town  of  Franco  in  the 
department  of  Nievrc,  feated  in  a  bottom,  furrounded  by 
mountains,  and  near  a  lake,  which  renders  the  air  unwhole¬ 
some,  1  5  miles  N  W.  of  Moulins,  and  150  S.  of  Paris.  Long. 
3.  13.  E  Lat.  46.  48.  N. 

PIERRE,  St.  a  Small  defert  idand  near  Newfoundland, 
ceded  to  the  French  in  1763,  for  drying  and  curing  their  tifh. 
They  were  difpolfefl’ed  of  it  by  the  Englith  ip  1793.  Long. 
56.  o  W.  Lat.  46.  3 9.  N. 

PIETRO,  St.  an  itland  in  the  Mediterranean ,  near  Sar¬ 
dinia,  taken  by  the  French  in  1793,  but  retaken  Soon  after. 

PIG  ( 'Encyd. ).  The  following  extrWft  from  an  account  of 
the  advantage  of  a  cottager  keeping  a  pig,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Glafle,  is  publiflied  by  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  &e. 

“  James  Bramfgrove,  a  farmer’s  labourer  at  Grcenford,  in 
Middlefex,  had  faved  by  his  induftry  the  fum  of  four  guineas. 
With  this  he  purchafed  a  hog,  which  he  put  up  to  fatten  in 
the  beginning  of  April  laid.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fattening,  he 
ufed  three  quarters  and  a  half  of  beans,  and  feven  bulhels  of 
peafe,  with  which  he  had  been  fupplied,  chiefly  upon  credit, 
by  his  mafter  and  his  neighbours. — He  has  a  wife  and  five 
children  ;  the  two  eldeft,  girls ;  one  twelve  years  old,  the 
other  fomething  younger.  He,  his  wife,  and  his  two  girls, 
during  the  laft  harveft,  earned  two  guineas  a-week,  and  in 
one  week  the  fum  of  2I.  1  is.  fo  that  he  has  continued  to 
maintain  his  family,  and  has  paid  oft'  all  that  was  due  from 
him  for  beans  and  peafe. — He  hasfmce  killed  his  hog,  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas;  the  weight  was  64  ftone  3lb.  :  part  of  it  he  has 
fold  at  jMd.  per  pound ;  the  reft  he  has  referved  for  the  ufe  of 
his  own  family.  Lftimating  the  whole  at  7. |d.  per  pound,  the 
value  of  the  hog  would  have  been  above  iAL  j  but,  as  what  he 
fold  confided  of  the  prime  pieces,  forne  dedutBon  ought  to  be 
made  on  that  account.” 

Where  a  cottager  poifeiTes  any  property,  when  he  has  a 
garden,  a  pig,  or  a  cow,  his  advantage  is  to  be  eftimated,  not 
merely  by  the  pecuniary  profit  produced,  but  by  the  fuperior 
tone  of  induftry  and  'economy  which  he  acquires.  In  the  in- 
ftance  mentioned  of  James  Bramfgrove  and  his  family,  the 
profpedt  of  increafcd  comfort,  and  of  improved  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  gave  an  incentive  and  pleafure  to  all  their  labour 
and  exertions,  during  the  late  harveft.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
needlefs  to  obferve,  that  habits  of  application  and  good  con¬ 
duit,  when  once  acquired  and  enjoyed,  continue  in  almoft 
every  inftance,  through  life,  a  blelfing  to  the  poffeffor ;  and 
that  where  the  cottager  has  acquired  at  home  a  pleafurable  ob- 
jedt  of  induftry,  to  which  his  hopes  and  wifhes  are  directed, 
it  has  theeffedl  of  attaching  him  to  his  fituation,  of  augment¬ 
ing  his  energy,  and  of  reconciling  him  to  a  life  of  labour  and 
hardfhip. 

There  are  fituations,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  high  va¬ 
lue  and  rent  of  land,  or  on  account  of  there  being  very  little 
grafs  land  or  common,  a  cow  cannot  be  kept,  with  advan¬ 
tage,  by  the  cottager.  There,  it  is  probable,  no  better  mode 
can  be  fuggefted  of  fupplying  the  poor  with  milk,  than  that 
fo  fuccefsfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Gilborne,  near  Lichfield  : 
but  a  pig  may  be  kept,  and  a  garden  cultivated  with  benefit 
to  the-  cottager,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  See  Cot¬ 
tages,  Cow,  and  Cottage-G asdent,  Supp. 

PIGEON  ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland,  eight  miles  from  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  and  13  from  the  town  ofOnore.  Long.  74. 
6.  E.  Lat.  14.  1.  N. 

PIGNEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aube, 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Troyes.  Long.  4.  25.  E.  Lat.  48.  20.  N-. 

PILLAU,  a  lea-port  of  Pruffia,  on  the  Baltic.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  good,  and  it  is  well  fortified,  being  coniidered  as  the 
bulwark  and  key  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  20  miles  W.  by  S. 


of  Kdnigfberg,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Long.  20.  20.  E. 
fLat.  134.  38.  N. 

PILNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  margravatc  of 
Meiilen,  celebrated  for  a  treaty  entered  into  by  the  princes  of 
Europe  againft  France  in  1792.  It  is  feven  miles  S.E.  of 
Drefden. 

P1LSEN,  a  ftrohg  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a  circle  of 
the  fame  name.  It  has  often  been  taken  and  retaken,  and  is 
feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mifa  and  Watto,  47  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Prague.  Long.  13.  55.  E.  Lat.  49,  46.  N. 

P1LSNA,  Pilsno,  or  Pilzow,  a  town  of  Little  Poland, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir,  feated  on  the  Wilfake,  ,50 
miles  E.  of  Cracow.  Long.  21.  10.  E.  Lat.  30.  o.  N. 

PINES,  Isle  of,  an  itland  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  off 
the  fouth  end  of  New  Caledonia.  It  is  14  miles  over  in  a  S.E, 
and  N.W.  direction.  It  is  high  and  remarkable  in  the  middle, 
being  quite  a  pointed  hill,  Hoping  towards  the  extremities, 
which  are  very  low.  The  low  land  has  many  tall  pine-trees 
upon  it.  It  was  difeovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774.  Long. 
167.  38.  E.  Lat.  22.  38.  S. 

PINHEL,  a  ftrong  town  of  Portugal,  in  Tra-los-MonteS, 
capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Coha  and  Pinnel,  23  miles  N.  of  Guarda. 
Long.  6.  40.  W.  Lat.  40.  46.  N. 

PIN-HIANG-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Chan-li.  Its  diftrict  contains  fix  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  28 
of  the  third  clafs.  It  is  240  miles  S.W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  1  it, 
5  5-  E-  Lat.  35.  55.  N. 

PINNENBURG,  a  f  ort  and  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  th« 
duchy  of  Holftein,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  it 
is  feated  on  the  Owe,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Plamburg.  Long.  9,. 
40.  E.  Lat.  53.  46.  N. 

PINOS,  an  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Cuba,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  deep  lirait.  It  is  2j 
miles  long,  and  15  broad,  and  has  excellent  paftures.  Long. 
82.  33.  W.  Lat.  22.  2.  N. 

PINSK,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name.  It  was  formerly  a  coniiderable  place,  but  has  been  al¬ 
moft  ruined  by  the  Coliacks.  Long.  26.  20.  E.  Lat.  32.  18.  N. 

PIOMBINO,  a  fea-port  of  Tufcany,  capital  of  a  princi¬ 
pality  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  a  bay,  40  miles  S.  of 
Leghorn,  and  60  S.W.  of  Florence.  Long.  10.  23.  E.  Lat; 
42.  57.  N. 

Piombino,  a  principality  of  Tufcany,  lying  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  ifland  of  Elba  depends  upon  it,  and  has  its  own 
prince,  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

PIPE  ( Encycl .).  A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Wilkinfon, 
of  Brofeley,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  for  an  improved  method 
of  making  leaden  pipes. 

It  is  dated  March  13,  1790. — He  calls  the  lead  in  lengths, 
as  is  prafitifed  in  the  common  way,  i.  c  put  upon  a  polilhed 
rod  or  round  maundrell  of  iron,  or  any  metal,  fuch  maun- 
drells  being  made  of  ditferent  lengths  and  diameters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fize  that  is  wanted.  This  rod  or  maundrell, 
with  the  caft-lead  upon  it,  is  put  repeatedly  through  or  be¬ 
tween  rollers,  with  grooves,  of  different  fixes,  according  to 
the  external  diameter  required,  and  extended  to  the  length 
or  thicknefs  ordered  ;  or  drawn  through  metal  gauges  or 
collars,  of  different  dimenfions,  upon  the  laid  maundrell,  each 
fucceeding  collar  being  lefs  than  the  former,  until  the  fame  is 
extended  to  the  length  and  thicknefs  required  ;  all  of  which 
may  be  performed  with  a  common  water  wheel,  or  any  other 
rotative  motion. 

PIPERNQ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Compagna  di  Roma,  50 
miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Long.  13.  36.  E.  Lat.  41.  39.  N. 

PIPLEY,  a  town  of  Hindooftaq  Proper,  in  Bengal,  which 
formerly  had  Englifh  and  Dutch  factories.  It  is  feated  on  a. 
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river,  Tj  miles  W.  of  Balafore.  Long.  56.  31.  E,  Lat.  21. 

20.  N.  . 

PIQUE  MONTVALLIER,  the  higheft  mountain  of  the* 

Pyrenees.  It  is  in  the  form  ot  a  pike.  Long.  o.  22.  W. 
Lat.  42.  51.  N. 

PIRANO,  a  fea-port  of  Venetian  Iftria,  on  a  peninfula,  10 
miles  S.  of  Capo  d  Iftria.  Long.  14.  1  ■  E.  Lat.  45.  4°.  N* 
PIRITZ,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  in  the  territory  of  Stetin. 
The  ancient  dukes  of  Pomerania  often  refuted  here.  Jt  is 
feated  near  the  lake  Moldui,  20  mites  S.E.  of  Stetin.  Long. 
14.  20.  E.  Lat.  53.  iS.  N. 

P1RNA,  a  commercial  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  fituate  on 
the  Elbe,  1 1  mites  S.E.  of  Drefden.  Long.  14.  o.  E.  Lat. 
50.  34.  N.  ' 

PISANO,  a  territory  ofTufcany,  lying  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  It  is  47  miles  long,  and  25  broad,  and  one  of  the  bell 
countries  in  all  Tufcany. 

PISCATAQUA,  a  river  of  New  Hampfhire,  the  mouth 
of  which  forms  the  only  port  in  that  Hate,  and  is  60  mites  N. 
ofBofton.  Long.  70.  30.  W.  Lat.  4.?-  25.  N. 

PISCO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  t-he  audience  of  Lima,  with  a 
good  road  for  (Lips.  It  is  feated  in  a  country  fertile  in  ex¬ 
cellent  fruits  and  good  wine,  140  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lima. 
Long.  76.  15.  W.  Lat.  13.  36.  S. 

PISELLO,  the  moft  northern  cape  of  Natolia,  which  pro- 
jc6ls  into  the  Black  Sea,  oppofite  the  Crimea. 

PITCAITLY  WELLS,  fome  remarkable  faline  fprings, 
near  Perth,  in  Scotland,  deemed  beneficial  in  fcorbutic  cafes. 

PITHEA,  a  lea-port  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia,  feated  on 
a  fmall  ifland,  at  the  rm^ith  of  the  Pithea,  in  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  It  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
and  is  80  miles  S.W.  of  Pornea.  Long.  22.  40.  E.  Lat. 
65.  1 1.  N. 

PITSCHEN,  or  Bttschen,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Brieg,  formerly  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Breflaw.  It  is  30  miles  N.E,  of  Brieg,  and  42  E. 
of  Bred  aw.  Long.  17.  5C  E.  Lat.  51-  5- 

PITTSBURGH,  or  Fort  Pitt,  a  flourilhing  town  of 
Pcnniylvania,  capital  of  the  county  of  Allegany,  fituate  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  on  a  point  of  land  between 
the  rivers  Alleganyriand  Monongahela.  Here  was  the  French 
Fort  du  Queine;  in  an  expedition  againft  which,  in  1756, 
General  B:  addock  fell  into  an  ambui'eade,  and  was  defeated  and 
tlain.  This  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  French,  in  t on 
the  approach  of  General  Forbes  ;  and  its  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  Pitt,  in  honour  to  the  mmifter  by  whom  the  war  was 
then  diveilcd  At  this  place,  the  Allegany  takes  the  name  of 
Ohio.  It  is  320  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  79.  48.  W. 
Lat.  40.  26.  N.  1 ' 

PlUItA,  a  town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a  jurisdiction  of  the 
fame  name.  This  was  the  firft  Spanifti  fettlement  in  Peru, 
and  was  founded  in  1  53  1  •  It  is  25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paita. 
Long.  Si.  o.  W  Lat.  5.  55.  S. 

PIZZIGHETONh,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Crcmonefe, 
with  a  firong  caftle,  in  which  Francis  I.  of  France  was  kept 
priloner.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1  796,  and  retaken 
by  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians  in  1 799*  It's  fituate  on  the 
Adda,  nine  mites  N.W.  of  Cremona,  and  13  S.E.  of  Lodi. 
Long.  9.  53.  E.  Lat.  49-  5°-  N. 

P1ZZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore,  feated  on 
the  gulf  of  St.  Eufemia,  four  miles  from  Monte-Leone. 

PLACENTIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Ellremadura,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  Xera,  in  a  de¬ 
lightful  plain,  almoft  l'urrounded  by  mountains,  80  miles  S.W. 
of  Madrid.  Long.  5.  o.  W.  Lat.  39.  43.  N. 

Placentia,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Guipulcoa,  feated  on  the 
Utva,  25  mites  S.E.  ofBilboa.  Long.  2.40.  W.  Lat.  43.  jo.N. 


Placentia,  a  fea-port  of  Newfoundland,  on  a  bay  on  the 
S.E.  part  of  the  ifland,  40  miles  W.  of  St.  John.  Long.  53. 
43.  W.  Lat.  47.  1  5.  N. 

PLANE  ( Ertcycl. ) .  The  following  account  of  an  under¬ 
ground  inclined  plane,  executed  at  ^Valkden  Moor,  in  Lan* 
cafhire,  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  di regions,  was  pre- 
fented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egerton,  to  the  Society  for  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  Arts,  &c.  who  voted  his  Grace  their  gold  medal  : 

At.  Worfley,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  navigation  begins; 
it  goes  weft  to  Leigh,  and  eaft  to  Mancheftcr,  where  it  lock* 
up into  the  Rochdale  canal.  In  its  way  to  Mamhefter,  it 
turns  out,  in  a  weftern  dire£tion,  near  Longford  Bridge,  to 
meet  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  above  Prelton  Brook;  and 
from  thence  it  goes  north-well  to  Runcorn,  where  it  locks 
down  into  the  M<  rfey,  in  the  tide-way  to  Liverpool. 

To  this  navigation  above  ground,  which,  in  all  its  directions, 
is  extended  through  a  length  of  forty  miles,  upon  one  level, 
without  tunnel  or  lock,  except  the  locks  at  the  extremities, 
at  Worfley  an  under-ground  navigation  is  joined,  which 
goes  to  the  different  mines  of  coal  under  Walkdcn  Moor ; 
from  which  mines,  by  thefe  navigations  above  ground  and 
under  ground,  INIancheftcr  and  various  other  places  are  fup- 
plied  with  that  valuable  article.  The  canals  of  this  under¬ 
ground  navigation  lie  upon  two  levels,  or  llories.  I  he  lower 
is  upon  the  fame  level  with  the  open  navigation,  which  it  joins 
at  Worfley;  and  confifts,  in  the  different  lines  which  it  pur- 
fues  to  the  different  feams  of  coals,  of  near  twelve  miles  of 
tunnelling. 

The  higher  is  thirty-five  yards  and  a  half  perpendicular 
height  above  the  level  of  the  lower,  and  varies  from  thirty- 
eight  to  fixty-one  perpendicular  yards  below  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  confifts  of  near  fix  mites  of  tunnelling. 

The  tunnelling  of  each  level  is  ten  feet  four  inches  wide, 
and  eight  feet  fix  inches  deep;  and  the  depth  of  water,  three 
feet  feven  inches. 

Before  a  communication  was  made  by  an  inclined  plane,  the 
coals  were  difeharged  by  hand  from  the  boats  on  the  higher 
level,  and  were  let  down  the  pits  in  tubs,  by  an  engine  and  a 
break-wheel,  into  thofe  upon  the  lower.  To  convey  the  boats 
themfelves  from  the  canals  of  the  higher  level  into  that  of  the 
lower,  was  the  intent  of  making  this  under-ground  inclined 
plane.  By  the  help  of  this  machinery,  the  whole  bufinefs  is 
now  done  at  once,  without  difeharging  or  damaging  the  coal, 
and  at  one  fourth  of  tfie  expence*:  for  the  boats  of  the  higher 
level,  are  bodily  let  down  the  inclined  plane,  and  are  floated 
from  the  foot  of  it  through  nearly  three  miles,  in  a  ltraight  line, 
of  the  lower  level  canal,  into  the  open  navigation  at  Vv  01  Hey: 
and  whereas  they  were  before  obliged  to  be  drawn  up  to  the 
furface  of  the  earth  at  great  inconvenience  and  expence,  to 
he  repaired  at  a  work-fhop  on  W  alkden  Moor,  they  now 
come  of  themfclves,  in  their  courfe  of  bufinefs,  tp  he  re¬ 
paired  at  the  great  dock-yard,  at  Worfley. 

The  place  where  the  inclined  plane  is  conftnnfted,  is  adapted 
in  a  Angular  way  for  the  purpofe.  1  here  is  a  bed  ot  white 
rock,  or* grit,  eight  yards,  twelve  inches  deep,  which  dips  one 
in  four,  lying  exactly  in  the  direction  moft  convenient  for  the 
communication  between  the  two  levels  ;  which  bed  of  rock  is 
hollowed  into  a  tunnel,  driven  upon  the  rife  of  the  metals, 
by  blading  with  gunpowder,  and  working  it  down  with 
wedges  and  hammers.  In  this  tunnel,  formed  through  a  rock 
reaching  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level,  the  inclined  plane 
is  fixed;  and,  by  its  being  in  the  heart  of  a  rock,  the  whole 
workmanfhip  can  be  pinned,  fecured,  and  compacted  together 
at  the  top,  bottom,  and  tides,  molt  cfte£tuaJly  :• — an  advantage 
which  no  inclined  plane  above  ground  can  have,  and  which 
renders  this  a  Angular  produ&ion,  no-where  perhap*  t©  he 
v  imitated. 
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The  run  of  the  inclined  plane  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  yards,  befides  eighteen  yards,  the  length  of  the  locks,  at 
the  north  or  upper-end  :  and  the  fall  is  one  in  four,  cor- 
refponding  with  the  dip  of  the  rock.  Of  thefe  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  yards,  about  ninety-four  yards  are  formed  into 
a  double  waggon-way,  in  order  to  let  two  boats,  namely,  the 
empty  and  the  loaded  boats,  pafs  up  and  down  ;  and  are  di¬ 
vided  by  a  brick  wall,  fupporting  the  roof,  in  which  are 
openings  for  a  perfon  to  efcape  out  of  the  way  of  the  boats ; 
which  double  waggon-way  joins  in  one,  about  fifty-feven 
yards  from  the  lower  level.  The  whole  width  of  the  double 
waggon-way  is  nineteen  feet ;  and  of  the  fingle  waggon-way, 
after  the  junction,  ten  feet.  Thefe  waggon-ways  are  fup- 
plied  with  iron  rails,  or  gullies,  laid  on  fleepers,  down  the 
whole  run  ;  and  the  height  of  the  roof,  above  the  iron  rails, 
is  eight  feet. 

At  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane  there  is  a  double  lock,  or 
rather  two  locks,  fide  by  fide,  formed  in  the  heart  of  the 
fame  rock,  which  deliver  the  loaded  boats  from  the  higher 
level  down  the  inclined  plane,  and  receive  the  empty  boats 
from  the  lower.  The  length  of  that  part  of  the  tunnel  in 
which  thefe  are  formed,  is  eighteen  yards;  the  width  or  di¬ 
ameter,  twenty  feet  fix  inches ;  and  the  height  of  the  roof, 
at  the  north  end  and  above  the  locks,  at  dd,  PI.  42.  fig;  i, 
twenty-one  feet,  to  admit  the  break-wheel. 

_  The  bottom,  or  fouth  end  of  the  inclined  plane,  is  fix  feet 
nine  inches  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  where  the  load¬ 
ed  boat  floats  off  the  carriage  upon  the  canal  of  the  lower 
level. 

The  depth  of  the  locks,  under  water,  at  the  north  end,  is 
four  feet  fix  inches;  at  the  fouth  end  it  is  eight  feet. 

The  wall  between  the  locks  is  nine  inches  above  the  furface 
of  ^the  level  water;  its  breadth  is  three  feet. 

The  diameter  of  the  horizontal  main-thaft,  upon  which  the 
rope  works  to  let  the  loaded  boats  down,  and  to  draw  the 
empty  boats  up,  is  four  feet  eleven  inches,  and  its  circum¬ 
ference  is  fifteen  feet  five  inches.  The  main  rope  is  two 
inches  and  a.  half  in  diameter,  and  feven  inches  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  It  is  wrapped  round  with  a  fmall  cord  of 
about  an  inch  in  circumference,  for  the  length  of  about  one 
hundred  and  five  yards,  to  prevent  its  wearing,  which  it  does 
chiefly  when  it  drags  upon  the  bottom,  when  at  work,  at  the 
place  where  the  waggon-ways  unite  ;  and,  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  rollers  of  eight  inches  diameter  are  fixed  at  intervals  down 
the  run  of  the  inclined  plane.  Moreover,  a  hollow  caft-iron 
roller  of  eight  inches  and  a  half  diameter  is  fixed  acrofs  the 
well  lock,  parallel  to  the  upper  weft  lock-gate,  and  near  the 
ncfUh  end  of  the  lock,  but  half  a  yard  higher  than  the  gate,  in 
order  to  bear  up  the  rope,  and  to  prevent  it  from  fwagging. 

A  bold-faft  rope  is  fattened  to  the  main-rope,  to  ttay  each 
boat  upon  its  waggon,  as  they  go  up  or  down.  It  is  marked 
"  K>  *n  -*S-_  and  its  ufes  are  more  particularly  detailed  in 
the  table  of  reference,  at  k  k,  to  that  plate. 

tJpon  this  horizontal  main-fhaft  is  a  break-wheel  above 
mentioned,  which  regulates  the  motion  of  the  loaded  boat 
going  down  the  inclined  plane. 

ft  he  number  of  iron  teeth,  or  cogs,  in  the  fpur-wheel,  which 
is  'fattened  to  the  fide  of  the  break-wheel,  is  three  hundred 
and  feventy-two :  and  the  little  nut-wheel.  No.  3,  fig.  2, 
which  ftets  it  in  motion,  contains  eleven  teeth,  or  cogs.  "The 
Hut-wheel  is  fupported  by  two  uprights  from  the  pillar  to  the 
roof,  and  works  between  them.  ft\vo  winches  or  handles. 
No.  4  4,  fig.  2,  on  its  axis,  put  the  main-thaft,  d  d,  fig.  1,  or 
No.  1,  fig.  2,  in  motion,  ft.  ne  power  of  both  united,  enables 
a  man,  wno  ufes  a  force  equal  to  forty  pounds  weight,  to  fet 
forward* two  tons  upon  the  waggon-road  :  and  this  force,  mul¬ 
tiplied  at  the  winches  or  handles,  may  be  u fed  to  fet  forward 
the  loaded,  boat  out  of  one  lock,  and  to  bring  the  empty  boat 


into  the  other.  The  boats  being  thus  put  in  motion,  the 
little  nut-wheel  is  difengaged  from  the  main-thaft,  by  a  Aide 
drawing  the  little  nut  Tideways,  fo  as  to  difengage  the  teeth 
or  cogs,  from  the  cogs  of  the  fpur-wheel.  The  weight  of 
four  tons  going  down,  bring  up  about  one. 

The  fpur-wheel,  however,  which  is  fattened  to  the  break- 
v,  heel,  NA  2,  fig,  2,  is  leldom  ufed,  as  it  is  occafionally  only 
put  in  motion  to  regulate  the  ftretch  of  the  ropes  when  new, 
and  to  draw  the  light  boat  into  the  lock,  when,  at  any  time, 
it  may  happen  to  be  over-weighted  with  materials,  fuch  as* 
mortar,  props,  flabs,  Ac.  for  the  ufe  of  the  higher  level 
collieries,  and  will  not  move  of  itfelf,  upon  a  balance,  out  of 
the  lower  level. 

The  length  of  the  carriage,  or  cradle,  is  thirty  feet;  its 
width  is  feven  feet  four  inches.  It  moves  upon  four  folid 
caft-iron  rollers,  which  run  upon  caft-iron  plates;  on  one  fide 
of  each  of  which  there  are  iron  crefts,  which  fcand  two  inches 
higher  than  the  plates,  and  prevent  the  carriage  from  running; 
off  the  road.  & 

The  weight  of  neat  coal,  contained  in  the  loaded  boat,  is 
about  twelve  tons :  the  boat  weighs  about  four  tons ;  and  the 
caniage,  or  cradle,  in  which  the  boat  is  placed,  when  con¬ 
veyed  down  the  inclined  plane,  is  about  five  tons : _ in  all 

about  twenty-one  tons. 

At  this  inclined  plane,  thirty  loaded  boats  are  now  let  down 
with  eafe,  in  about  eight  hours ;  that  is  to  fay,  four  boats  are 
let  clown  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour.  The  boats  ufod  in 
thefe  collieries  are  of  different  fizes  and  dimenfions ;  fome 
will  carry  feven,  fome  eight  and  a  half,  fome  twelve  tons. 

ft  he  weight  of  neat  coal,  independently  of  the  weight  of 
the  caniage  and  boats,  which  is  let  down  the  inclined  plane,  in 
twelve-ton  boats,  in  eight  hours,  will  confequently  be  three 
hundred  and  fixty  tons.  The  weight  of  the  carriage,  fuppofe 
five  tons,  let  down  in  the  fame  time,  will  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons ;  and  the  weight  of  the  boat,  fuppofe  four  tons, 
thirty  times  down,  in  eight  hours,  will  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons : — in  all  fix  hundred  and  thirty  tons  down  in 
eight  hours. 

idle  weight  of  the  carriage  thirty  times  up,  and  thirty  boats 
up,  in  eight  hours,  will  be 

Carriage,  at  5  tons,  30  times  up  z=  150  tons 
Boat,  at  4  tons,  30  times  up  —120  tons 

In  all  270  tons 
up  in  eight  hours. 

bo  that  there  will  be  630  tons  down 
270  tons  up. 

In  ail  900  tons  moved  2t  the  inclined  plane,  in. 

eight  hours,  exclufive  of  an  indeter¬ 
minate  quantity  of  materials  oc¬ 
cafionally  brought  up  for  the  ufe 
of  the  higher  level  collieries. 

ft’he  various  feeders  which  are  loofened  by  opening  the  coals 
in  the  higher  level  collieries,  as  well  as  three  fnfficient  refer-* 
voirs,  which  may  occafionally  be  refor.ted  to,  and  ufed  in  a  dry 
feafon,  keep  the  higher  level  always  to  its  height,  and  afford 
a  constant  fupply  of  water  to  fill  the  locks,  for  the  purpofeof 
working  the  inclined  plane. 

This  inclined  plane  was  begun  in  September,  1795  :  it. was 
finiftied,  and  in  ufe,  in  October,  1797. 

Ot  this,  as  of  moll  of  his  other  great  works*  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  was  himfelf  the  planner  and  contriver- — to  pro¬ 
ject  greatly,  and  to  execute  completely,  are  the  perfection  of 
genius. 

The  Angularity  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  conftruCted  ; 
the  original  boldnefs  of  thedefign;  the  ingenuity  and  media- 
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n’tfm  difplayed  in  planning  and  executing  it ;  the  difpatch 
with  which  it  has  been  finithed  ;  the  fimplicity,  beauty,  and 
harmony  of  its  parts,  tending  to  one  united  whole;  and, 
above  all,  the  perfection  to  which  it  is  proved  to  have  been 
brought,  now  that  it  is  praCtically  in  ule  ;  render  it  equally 
aftonifhing  with  any  other  of  the  ft.upendous  works  which 
have  been  fo  ably  planned,  and  fo  fuccefsfully  executed,  by 
the  firft  projector  and  patriotic  father  of  Inland  Navigation. 

References  to  Plate  42.  Fig.  I,  a  to  b,  dip  of  the  metals  and 
waggon-road  on  the  under-ground  inclined  plane.  From  b, 
on  the  lower  level,  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  is  three  miles  ; 

A,  the  eaft  lock ;  B,  the  weft  lock  ;  C,  reprefents  a  feCtion  of 
the  lock  :  the  dotted  line  fhews  the  horizontal  depth,  and  the 
black  line  under  it,  the  Hope  upon  which  the  waggon-wheels 
run  to  receive  the  loaded  boat,  or  to  bring  the  empty  boat  into 
the  lock  ;  d  d,  the  main-ftiaft,  four  feet  eleven  inches  di¬ 
ameter,  upon  which  the  ropes  work  to  wind  the  boats  up  and 
down  ;  and  here  all'o  the  break-wheel  is  fattened  on,  together 
with  a  fpur- wheel,  and  a  nut- wheel.  See  fig.  2,  No.  1  :  e, 
a  paflage  between  the  higher  level  and  the  locks f,  f,  a 

"loaded  boat  going  down,  and  an  empty  boat  going  up  the 
under-ground  inclined  plane ;  G,  a  brick  wall,  from  the  foie 
to  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane,  in  order  to  give  additional 
fupport  to  the  roof;  h,  h,  h,  h,  openings  through  the  brick 
wall  G,  into  which  a  perfon  may  ltep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
boats  at  the  time  they  are  paffing  up  and  down  ;  /,  a  bell, 
which  is  rung  by  the  rope  dotted  to  b,  upon  the  lower  level,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  under-ground  inclined  plane,  to  give  notice 
when  the  empty  boat  is  upon  the  waggon,  or  cradle,  and 
when  the  men  below  are  ready,  that  the  loaded  boat  may  be 
let  down  by  the  men  above ;  k,  1c,  holdfaft-ropes  faftened  to 
the  main-ropes,  and  hooked  on  to  a  ring  at  the  fouth  end  of 
each  boat,  as  it  goes  up  or  down,  in  order  to  ftay  the  boats 
upon  the  waggon  or  cradle,  that  they  may  not  fwag,  or  flip 
off.  Thefe  holdfaft-ropes  are  fpliced  on  to  the  end  of  the 
main-ropes,  and  run  above  and  between  the  two  bridle-ropes 
when  they  are  faftened  to  the  iron  uprights,  which  are  upon 
each  fide  of  the  waggons,  or  cradles;  and  they  run  over  the 
north  end  of  the  boat,  to  be  hooked  on  to  the  fouth  end;  /,  /, 
the  bridle-ropes  faftened  to  the  main-ropes  at  O,  and  fecured 
to  two  iron  uprights  upon  each  fide  of  the  waggon,  or  cradle; 
O.  O,  the  places  where  the  main  ropes,  the  bridle-ropes,  and 
the  holdfaft-ropes,  are  faftened  all  together. 

No.  1,  an  open  fpace  driven  into  the  fide  of  the  lock  A,  to 
which  a  pit  is  funk  from  the  higher  level,  in  order  to  convey 
the  water  out  of  the  locks  down  to  the  lower  level,  and  alfo 
to  force  a  current  of  frefh  air  into  the  lower  level  collieries  ; 
No.  2,  a  paddle  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  lock  A,  into  the 
pit  No.  1  ;  No.  3.  a  paddle  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  lock 

B,  through  a  culvert,  reprefented  by  dotted  lines,  under  the 
lock  A,  into  the  pit  No.  1  ;  No.  7,  7,  paddles  in  the  lock- 
gates^  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  higher  level  into  the  locks  ; 
No.  8,  8,  the  two  north  lock-gates,  one  to  each  lock,  which 
turn  upon  the  heels  of  the  gates,  and  fwing  round  when 
they  are  opened  or  Ihut ;  No.  10.  10,  two  ftops  or  doughs, 
one  to  each  lock,  which  ferve  as  lock-gates  to  the  fouth  end, 
and  are  railed  and  let  down  by  a  windlafs  ;  S,  a  ftop,  which 
is  ufed  occafionally  when  the  l»ck -gates  want  repairing ;  T, 
the  place  where  the  boats  which  are  to  pafs  to  or  from  the 
lower  Angle  waggon-way  are  direded,  at  pleafure,  into  either 
part  of  the  double  waggon-way,  by  a  moveable  iron  deeper 
«r  plate  at  that  point,  upon  which  deeper  or  plate  the  wheels 
cf  the  boat-carriage  or  cradle  run. 

Fig.  2  ;  1,  main-lhaft,  on  which  the  rope  laps;  2,  break- 
wheel,  on  one  fide  of  which  the  fpur-wheel  is  faftened ;  3, 
nut-wheel,  out  of  geer,  but  which  Aides  into  the  fpur-wheel, 
when  ufed  to  draw  the  empty  boat  into  the  lock  occafionally, 
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and  whichus  fupported  by  two  uprights  from  the  pillar  to  the 
roof;  4,  4,  winches  or  handles,  to  work  the  nut  and  fpur- 
wheel  ;  5,  5,  the  main-ropes  faftened  to  the  boats,  and  which 
are  lapped  to  prevent  their  wearing;  6,  the  fpur-wheel,  which 
is  faftened  on  one  fide  of  the  break- wheel ;  and  on  which  break- 
wheel  is  a  ftrong  iron-jointed  timber  brace,  which,  according 
to  the  prefiure  given  thereto  by  the  man  who  attends  it,  will 
allow  the  loaded  boat  to  ddcend  quick  or  flow,  or  detain  it 
in  its  paflage;  7,  7,  paddles  in  the  lock-gates,  to  let  the  water 
out  of  the  higher  level  into  the  lock  ;  8,  a  hollow  caft-iron 
roller,  to  prevent  the  main-ropes  from  fwagging ;  9,  fliroud- 
wheel,  to  prevent  the  ropes  going  over  the  end  of  the  main- 
fhaft,  flipping  off,  jerking,  or  breaking.  This  ftands  three 
inches  above  the  main-fliaft. 

PLAN1EZ,  a  imall  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
road  of  Marfeilles. 

PLANO,  a  Imall  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  bay 
of  Alicant. 

PLATA,  an  ifland  of  Peru,  on  the  coaft  of  Quito,  fur- 
rounded  by  inacceflible  rocks,  and  about  five  miles  long  and 
four  broad. 

Plata,  a  rich  and  populous  town  of  Peru,  capital  of  the 
audience  of  Los  Cbarcos,  with  an  archbifliop’s  fee.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Chimao,  ^00  miles  S.E.  of  Cufco.  Long.  63. 
40.  W.  Lat.  19.  16.  S. 

Plata,  Rio-de-la,  a  province  of  Paraguay,  on  theS.W. 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fubjedt  to  Spain,  and  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital,  a  new  vice  royalty  was  eftablifhcd 
in  1776.  See  Peru. 

PLAUEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  feated  on  a  fmall  river  which  falls  into  the 
Elbe,  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  1 7  miles  S.  of  Guftrow. 
Long.  12.  13.  E.  Lat.  53.  40.  N. 

Plauen,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Voigtland,  feated 
on  the  Elfter,  67  miles  S.W.  of  Drefden.  Long.  t2.  17.  E. 
Lat.  50.  32.  N. 

PLESHEY,  a  village  in  Eflex,  feven  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Chelmsford.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  lord  high  conftable  of 
England,  from  the  earlieft  times  of  that  office  to  the  year 
1400.  On  the  fite  of  his  caftle  is  now  a  brick  farm-houfe  j 
and  here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification,  confiding 
of  a  mount,  of  an  oval  form,  furrounded  by  an  area  that 
contains  about  two  acres,  and  is  bounded  by  a  rampart  and 
ditch,  over  which  is  a  brick  bridge. 

PLESSE,  a  town  of  Silefia,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the 
Viftula,  36  miles  E.  of  Troppaw.  Long.  18.  36.  E.  Lat. 
50.  o.  N. 

PLETTENBERG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county 
of  Mark,  governed  by  its  own  magiftracy.  It  is  fituate  on 
the  Elfe  and  Oefter,  28  miles  S.  of  Ham.  Long.  7.  48.  E, 
Lat.  51.  8.  N. 

PLEYBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Carinthia,  feated 
on  the  Feiftez,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  25  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Clagenfurt. 

PLOERMEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  27  miles  N.E.  of  Vannes.  Long.  2.  30.  W. 
Lat.  47.  57.  N. 

PLOTZKAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  In  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt  Bernberg,  24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Beftau.  Long.  1 1. 
45.  E.  Lat.  51.  4S.  N. 

PLOUGH  (Encycl.).  Under  that  head,  and  alfo  under 
Husbandry,  we  have  treated  fully  on  this  invaluable  imple¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  It  remains,  however,  for  us  to  notice 
the  following  new  inventions  which  have  been  fince  brought 
forward. 

1.  The  Kentifh  turn-wrejl  plough  confifts  of  an  oak  beam, 
about  ten  feet  in  length,  five  inche*in  depth,  and  four  iaehe* 
11  M 
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n  breadth  ;  to  the  end  of  which  is  tenoned  a  foot,  or  piece 
<of  timber  (34  feet  long,  4  inches  thick,  and  34  inches 
broad),  that  is  mortifed  at  the  bottom,  to  the  end  of  the  chep. 
The  handles  are  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  beam,  through  which, 
at  the  difiance  of.  two  feet  five  inches  from  the  foot,  is  paffed 
a  Jheath,  of  oak,  feven  inches  in  width,  and  an  inch  and  a 
.half  thick,  being  mortifed  into  the  chep  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection,  fo  that  the  point  of  the  fhare  will  be  two  feet  ten 
inches  al'under  from  the  beam.  The  chep  is  five  feet  in  length, 
four  inches  in  width*  and  five  deep  :  to  this  is  fixed  the  (hare, 
which  weighs  about  32  lbs.  and  is  manufactured  of  ham¬ 
mered  iron,  being  one  foot  eight  inches  in  length,  and  from 
four  and  a  half  to  feven  inches  wide  at  the  point.  The  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  beam  is  fupported  on  a  carriage,  furnithed 
with  two  wheels,  that  are  three  feet  two  inches  in  height ;  on 
the  axle-tree  of  which  a  gallows  is  placed,  and  provided  with 
a  Hiding  bolfter,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  or  lowering  the 
machine*  A  clafp-iron  likewife  enters  through  the  axle,  to 
which  a  ftrong  chain,  or  a  tow  palling  over  the  beam,  is  fixed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  plough  may,  by  means  of  notches, 
or  a  pin  known  under  the  name  of  a  cheek,  be  let  out  to  a 
.greater  length  from  the  axle  ;  and  will  conlequently  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  earth. 

We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  defcription  of  the  Kentifh 
Plough,  becaufe  it  is  an  inftrument  of  great  firength,  and 
eminently  calculated  for  rocky  and  hilly  countries,  as  it  turns 
the  foil  to  .a  conliderable  depth,  laying  it  perfetlly  level,  with¬ 
out  making  any  furrow,  or  opening;  a  circumftance  of  equal 
advantage  and  importance,  in  dry  fituations. — The  price  of 
the  whole,  with  its  tackle  complete  for  drawing,  is  computed 
to  be  about  five  guineas. 

2.  A  valuable  implement  has  very  lately  been  introduced 
into  the  county  of  Lancafter,  by  Mr.  Duckett,  jun. — It  is 
denominated  a  Trench-plough,  and  furnifhed  with  two  (hares, 
one  being  direCtly  over  the  other,  fo  that  one  narrow  fuper- 
ficial  furrow  may  be  drawn  from  the  furface  of  the  foil,  while 
another,  at  a  moderate  depth,  is  taken  off  beneath.  This 
machine  is  well  adapted  for  ploughing-in  green  crops,  or  long 
dung,  by  way  of  manure  ;  and,  if  the  furface  of  the  foil  be 

foul,  it  may  be  turned  under,  and  frefh  foil  brought  Up,  from 
the  depth  of  10  inches,  by  employing  three  horfes.  The 
earth  being  thus  loofened,  the  roots  of  plants  are  enabled  to 
ftrike  downwards  without  any  impediment ;  and,  while  the 
.  lan'd  is  drained,  and  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  it  is 
thereby  confiderably  improved. 

3.  The  Scalp-plough or  Extirpator,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  was  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Play  ward,  of  Stoke- Afh, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Its  beam  is  feven  feet  in  length, 
and  is  furnifhed  with  two  handles.  The  (hares  are  eight  inches 
Broad,  nine  in  length,  and  are  fixed  to  J talks ,  about  ten 
inches  in  height,  and  eleven  inches  ai under.  This  implement 
may  be  adapted  to  the  wheels  of  a  common  plough,  and  will 
penetrate  the  foil  to  a  greater  or  lefs  depth,  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner.  The  objeft  of  this  contrivance  is,  the  eradication  of 
weeds,  and  the  clearing  of  ploughed  lands  for  feed  ;  in  which 
refpeft  it  is  faid  to  be  more  ferviceable  than  any  other  in- 
fiTniment.  Before  the  extirpator  is  employed,  the  foil  ought 
to  be  once  ploughed ;  and,  if  it  have  lain  fallow  during  a 
fummer,  the  fcalp  is  paffed  over  it  twice;  namely,  the  firft 
time  about  two  inches  deep,  and  the  next,  in  a  tranfverfe  di¬ 
rection,  at  the  depth  of  about  (our  inches.  This  operation, 
together  with  harrowing  the  ground  once,  will  not  only  defiroy 
all  weeds,  but  will  pulverize  and  prepare  the  foil  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  feed,  whether  drilled,  or  broad- caff.  Further,  if 
lands,  intended  for  the  production  of  fp ring- crops,  be 
ploughed  in  autumn,  and  the  extirpator  be  afterwards  paffed 
over  them,  they  will  be  rendered  fit  for  immediate  fowing.— • 


This  machine  may  be  drawn  either  by  two  or  by  three  horfes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  depth  required  : 
it  poffeffesthe  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  may  be  worked  on 
all  arable  lands,  by  any  perfon  capable  of  directing  a  plough, 
and  that  it  will  turn  over  an  acre  of  ground,  in  one  hour, 
without  fatiguing  either  horfes  or  oxen. — Should  the  foil,  how¬ 
ever,  be  overrun  with  weeds,  it  will  be  advifable  to  plough  it 
with  the  fcalp,  twice  ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  three  times  ;  a 
(liort  fpace  being  allowed  to  intervene,  with  a  view  to  deprive 
the  weeds  of  their  vegetating  power. 

4.  Among  the  mod  valuable  implements  that  have,  within 
a  few  years,  been  conftruCted  and  adopted  in  this  country,  is 
the  Bei'etjlone-plough,  defigned,  or  at  lead  improved,  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Lewin  Tugwell,  of  Beverftone,  in  the  county 
of  Gioucefter.  See  Pi.  4.3. 

In  the  Domeftic  Encyclopedia,  are  given  the  following  di- 


mentions  of  this  ufeful  plough  : 

A  to  B 

Feet. 

•  2, 

Inches , 

4 

A  -  C 

- 

- 

2 

5 

C  -  D 

- 

- 

1 

4 

D  -  E 

- 

. 

2 

5 

Diameter  of  the  wheel  - 

- 

• 

I 

9 

D  to  F 

- 

- 

O 

11 

G  -  H 

- 

• 

O 

104 

E  -  I 

- 

- 

I 

K  -  L 

- 

- 

O 

9 

Breadth  at  the  heel 

- 

. 

O 

9 

Breadth  of  the  fin  -  - 

• 

- 

O 

7 

Top  of  beam  at  the  heel  to  the  ground 

- 

O 

The  mould- board  projedls  at  the  top  more  than 
the  breadth  at  the  heel  - 

O 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

to 

0 

•+-* 

H4 

- 

- 

6 

b 

3-4 

.  - 

- 

3 

8 

3-5 

- 

- 

4 

3 

5-6 

- 

- 

2 

5 

7-6 

- 

- 

2 

8 

1-3 

- 

- 

5 

1-8 

- 

- 

2 

10 

1-9 

- 

4 

8 

From  the  heel  to  the  tuck-hole  of  the  fhare 

2 

From  the  tuck-hole  to  the  point 

of  the  (hare 

0 

84 

This  excellent  machine,  which  confiderably  varies  from  the 
Rotherham,  and  other  valuable  ploughs,  gained  the  prize  at 
the  phughing-match  in  1798,  held  near  Pipers-Inn,  Somerfet- 
(hire,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bath  and  Weft  of  Eng¬ 
land  Society.  It  may  be  eafily  worked  by  a  pair  of  oxen, 
without  a  driver;  and,  on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  reprefentation  given  in  Pk  43.  will  befufficient 
to  guide  a  (kilful  carpenter  in  the  conftruCtion  of  a  fimilar 
implement. 

5.  The  double  or  two-furrow  firing  and  wheel-plough,  de¬ 
mands  the  attention  ot  every  enlightened  agriculturiit  :  we 
have  therefore  fubjoined  a  reprefentation  in  the  plate,  copied 
from  the  2d  vol.  of  Communications  to  the  Board  oj  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

This  machine,  we  underhand,  was  originally  invented  by 
Mr.  Duckett,  but  has  lately  been  materially  improved  by  the 
patriotic  Lord  Somerville.  The  conftrnCIion  of  the  beam  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Beverftone  Plough  ;  which  his 
iordfhip  (in  his  Addreis  to  the  Board,  in  1  798)  acknowledges 
to  have  adopted,  from  a  confcioufnefs  ot  his  inability  to  tub-. 
ftitute  another  more  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  The  chief  and 
mod  important  improvement  relates  to  the  mould-board,  one 
end  of  which  was  formerly  cm  off,  and  the  deficiency  lupplied 
by  driving  in  wedges,  to  the  eonfequent  injury  of  the  mould- 
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plate.  As  this  expedient,  however,  was  attended  with  much 
trouble,  it  was  generally  omitted  ;  and,  confequently,  the  land 
imperfectly  tilled.  With  a  view  to  remedy  fuch  inconvenience, 
Lord  S.  ptopofes  (after  the  mould-board  is  formed,  and  the 
plate  is  fitted  in  the  ufual  manner)  to  cut  off  the  parts  marked 
a,  a,  in  the  delineation  before  communicated,  and  to  connect 
them  again  with  the  fixed  part  of  the  board,  by  means  of  flat 
hinges,  or  of  thin,  flexible  plates  of  hard-hammered  iron  ; 
f’o  that  thofe  parts  may  be  eafily  fet  to  have  different  inclina¬ 
tions  with  fuch  fixed  part,  by  the  aid  of  two  fcrews  that 
pal's  from  the  infide  through  the  lower  parts  of  the  handle  of 
the  plough,  oppofite  to  the  backs  of  the  moveable  pieces  a,  a. 
The  fcrews,  he  obferves,  may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  keep  fuch 
pieces  at  any  degree  of  inclination,  that  may  be  required,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  land  intended  to  be  broken  up. 

The  two-furrow  plough  is  beft  adapted  to  light  and  level 
foils,  particularly  for  dining  ley -grounds ;  and,  as  thcfe  can¬ 
not  be  laid  too  flat,  or  feed-earths  be  turned  too  much  on  an 
edge,  the  plough  may  be  adapted  to  either  purpofe  with  the 
utmcft  facility,  by  this  improvement  of  the  mould-board. 
When  the  moveable  parts,  above  alluded  to,  are  lcrewed  out¬ 
wards,  a  proportionate  convexity  or  elevation  will  be  left  at 
the  bafe  of  the  furrow;  and  thus  more  earth  will  be  expofed 
for  covering  the  feed  Lattly,  as  the  part  of  the  mould  plate, 
marked  with  the  dotted  lines  C,C,  is  molt  liable  to  wear  off 
by  repeated  friftion,  Lord  Somerville  directs  it  to  be  made 
twice  as  thick  as  the  other  parts  of  the  o’ate  ;  vfe  double  the 
thicknefs  of  a  new  crown-piece,  or  about  one  fourth  of  an 
inch;  in  which  cafe  it  will  remain  unimpaired,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  whole  of  the  machinery. 

The  chief  improvement  made  by  Lord  Somerville,  being 
in  the  mould-plate  of  his  uleful  plough,  we  have  engraved 
two  figures,  reprefentiog  its  internal  ftrudture,  in  different 
•points  of  view,  by  which  its  mechaml'm  may  be  more  clearly 
underftood.  See  fig.  2  and  3  in  the  plate. 

a,  a,  a,  are  the  fcrews  that  advance  or  withdraw  the  move- 
able  mould-plate;  h,  b,  the  moveable  plate ;  c,  c,  ribs,  which 
ferve  toffrengthen  the  plates  ;  d,  grooves,  funk  in  the  mould- 
board  for  the  reception  of  the  ribs,  when  the  mould-plate  is 
withdrawn.  ,-n  , 

Lord  S.  obferves,  that  “  the  principle  of  this  moveable 
plate  may  not  at  firft  catch  the  attention  of  every  reader  ;” 
but  it  deferves  to  be  generally  adopted,  and  has  indeed  met 
with  ftrong  advocates  in  ploughmen;  for  it  not  only  relieves 
their  right  arm  of  confiderable  labour,  that  muff  otherwife  be 
performed  in  wedging  and  hammering  mould-plates;  but 
much  exertion  is  alfo  laved  to  the  right  leg,  in  attempting  to 
tread  thofe  furrows  flat,  which  had  been  left  on  an  edge  by  the 
plough.  Lattly,  thefe  plates  are  indifpenfably  necellary,  in 
order  to  qualify  two-furrow  ploughs  for  all  broad  work,  and 
particularly  breaking  up  leys;  and  fuch  implements  ought 
im  the  technical  phrale)  to  work  on  their  own  bafe,  clofe  at 
/i(el ;  as  otherwife  the  furrow  will  be  irregularly  laid ;  and 
they  will  be  immediately  “  thrown  out  of  work.” 

Before  we  conclude  the  account  of  this  valuable  con¬ 
trivance,  it  is  but  juffice  to  ftate  the  refult  of  a  trial  made  at 
Kew,  in  March,  1799,  on  His  Majefty’s  farm,  in  confequence 
of  a  challenge  given  to  Lord  Somerville.  The  quantity  of 
land,  till  then  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  amounted  to  1 7  ^  ftatuty 
acres,  and  was  worked  by  this  implement,  four  Devonlhire 
■oxen  (fix  years  old),  and  a  man,  with  a  boy  as  driver,  in 
■fix  days  and  four  hours.  The  cattle  were  in  good  condition 
when  they  commenced  the  tafk  ;  after  the  accomplilhment 
of  which,  they  appeared  in  better  order  tnan  before.  They 
were  allowed  no  corn ;  confumed  every  day,  upon  an  average, 
about  qolbs.  <ot  hay,  during  their  continuance  at  Kew ;  and 
worked  eight  hours  each  day  including  half  an  hour  for  bait. 


The  laud,  thus  tilled,  was  viewed  by  many  gentlemen  and 
able  agriculturifts,  who  highly  approved  of  it,  and  were  in¬ 
duced  to  order  numbers  of  thefe  ploughs;  which,  we  truft, 
will  foon  be  generally  adopted. 

The  two-furrow  plough  has,  indeed,  been  introduced  into 
feme  of  the  midland  counties,  where  it  is  employed  with  five 
horfes  and  one  man,  in  tolerably  level  foils,  which  it  divides 
as  effectually  as  two  fingle  ploughs.  It  is  alfe  ufed,  together 
with  the  fingle-wheel  plough,  in  Staffordfhire;  as  it  requires 
only  a  lad  to  drive  the  horfes,  and  to  turn  the  plough  at  the 
end  of  the  furrow.  For  breaking  up  the  turf,  an  iron  flay 
is  ferewed  to  the  coulter ;  by  which  the  fward  is  cut  off,  and 
turned  into  the  furrow,  fo  as  to  be  covered  with  earth.  Thus, 
by  the  aid  of  an  additional  horfe,  the  foil  will  refemble  a  fal¬ 
low,  and  may  be  harrowed  with  equal  facility. 

6.  Thelateft  Britifh  plough,  which  merits  particular  notice, 
is  that  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Turner,  jun.  of  Bockleton,  War- 
wickftfire  ;  arid  of  which  the  figure  in  the  plate  will  convey 
an  accurate  idea. 

A,  is  the  iron  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  to  which  the  horfes 
are  hooked  ;  and  which  is  called,  in  St  afford  {hire,  the  buck  ; 
in  the  county  of  Worcefter,  the  ear-,  B,  B,  B,  B,  B,  the 
beam;  W,  W,  W,  W,  W,  a  ftrong  piece  of  wood,  denomi¬ 
nated  by  the  inventor  a  wing,  that  projects  in  the  middle; 
and  in  which  one  of  the  coulters,  C,  is  fixed.  This  piece  of 
timber  is  faftened.,  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  ear,  to  the 
fide  of,  the  beam,  by  means  of  long  fcrews  palling  throughout 
the  latter;  with  the  oppofite  fide  of  which  they  conneCb 
another  wing,  combining  a  fecond  coulter,  likewife  marked 
with  the  letter  C.  Thefe  two  coulters  are  placed  in  a  parallel 
direction,  and  are  both  ftrengthened  with  a  piece  of  iron,  call¬ 
ed  the  fay,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  about  two  inches  be¬ 
neath  the  wing,  and  the  other  is  inferted  in  the  wing  itfelf, 
F,  reprefents  the  whole  J'tuy  of  the  coulter  C;  and  f  de¬ 
lineates  part  of  the  other  coulter  C :  T,  denotes  part  of 
tne  drock,  a  piece  of  wood,  that  forms  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  plough  ;  and  which  is  about  fix  inches  in  "width,  three 
in  depth,  and  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  length.  To  the 
top  of  the  drock  is  faffeiied  an  ere 61  piece  of  timber,  known 
by  the  name  of  fpindle,  M,  M  ;  and  behind  which  are  two 
tails,  D  d.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  fpindle  M,  is  fixed  the 
beam  B,  the  end  of  which  is  faftened  between  the  tails>  by 
means  of  an  iron  pin  ;  P,  I,  and  P,  ft,  are  two  fhelve-boards, 
combined  with  the  drock  and  fpindle  ;  and  which  meet  at  the 
angular  point  P.  The  ends  of  both  thefe  boards  are  ftrehgth- 
ened  by  means  of  a  fhort  wooden  fay,  that  is  fixed  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  tails  :  g,  reprefents  this  ftay  ;  K,  a  coulter 
faftened  to  the  plough-fhare  S,  and  which  is  bent  at  the  end, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  more  eafily  admitted  through  a  hole  in 
the  beam,  behind  the  two  coulters  C,  C,  when  the  thare  is 
put  on  the  end  of  the  drock. 

The  objedt  of  this  contrivance  is  the  formation  of  fniall 
drains  or  gutters  in  meadowy  and  pafture-land,  with  a  view 
to  carry  off  Itagnant  waters  ;  which,  by  remaining  on  the  fur- 
face,  materially  injure  the  foil.  To  adjuft  the  plough  for 
work,  a  mark  is  firft  made  in  the  middle  of  that  end  of  the 
drock  which  is  contiguous  to  the  tails ;  when  a  ftraight  line 
is  traced  on  a  level  fpot  of  ground,  on  which  fuch  mark  and 
the  point  of  the  (hare  are  put,  and  made  to  coincide.  Next, 
the  fore-coulters  muft  be  equi-diftant  from  the  line;  then  let 
the  dotted  line,  b,  y,  p,  n,  reprefent  a  ftraight  line  made  on 
level  ground  ;  p  the  point  of  the  (hare  S  ;  m,  the  middle 
point  of  the  end  of  the  drock  T  ;  and,  if  m  and  p  correfpond 
with  the  line  b,  y,  p,  n,  x,  y,  and  d,  t,  will  deferibe  the  diftance 
from  ea  h  of  t  he  fore-coulters. 

The  molt  effe6lual  method  of  working  this  plough  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  its  inventor,  to  fallen  a  chain  round  the  axle- 
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tree  of  a  pair  of  cart-wheels  (the  body  of  which  has  been 
taken  off)  ;  to  hook  fuch  chain  to  the' ear  A,  a-',  the  end  of 
the  beam  ;  and,  by  lengthening  or  (hortening  the  chain,  this 
machine  may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  penetrate  the  foil  to  a 
greater  or  lets  depth,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
When  the  plough  is  at  work,  the  fore-coulters  C,  C,  cut  the 
outf.de  of  the  gutter. — K,  the  coulter,  divides  the  ground 
exactly  in  the  middle  :  the  further  (helve-board  throws  out 
half  the  foil  on  one  fide,  while  the  77 ear  (helve-board 'removes 
the  other  half  to  the  oppofite  fide;  and  thus  a  complete 
gutter  is  left,  which  extends  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
width,  and  is  from  fix  to  eight  inches  deep. 

One  of  the  mod:  important  advantages  refulting  from  this 
invention,  is  the  faving  in  manual  labour,  which  is  com¬ 
puted  at  three-fourths ;  as  400  perches  of  land  may  thus  be 
drained  in  one  day,  by  a  team  of  five  horfes,  two  drivers,, 
and  a  holder;  the  expence  of  which,  the  inventor  calculates 
at  16s.;  whereas,  if  the  fame  quantity  of  land  were  to  be 
dug  by  hand ,  the  coft  would  amount  to  3I.  6s.  8d. 

Mr.  Turner’s  plough  may  be  applied  to  another  valuable 
branch  of  agriculture;  namely,  th  e  planting  of  potatoes.  His 
method  is  as  follows  :  FirR,  trenches  are  made  with  the  ma¬ 
chine,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  feet  from  each  other ;  and 
in  which  the  potatoes  are  fet.  Some  manure  is  next  fpread 
en  them  in  fuch  trenches,  and  they  are  covered  by  drawing 
the  plough  through  the  intermediate  fpaces  ;  fo  that  each 
trench  is  filled  by  a  ridge  of  foil.  When  the  growing  po¬ 
tatoes  require  an  additional  covering  of  mould,  the  weeds  are 
previoully  cut,  either  by  a  hoe  or  weeding-hook  ;  and,  the 
two  fore-coulters  being  taken  off  the  plough,  the  implement 
is  drawn  between  the  ridges  ;  it  throws  up  an  additional  por¬ 
tion  of  foil  upon  them ;  and  thus  expeditioufly  effects  the 
operation  of  moulding. 

Befide  thefe,  now  deferibed,  feveral  other  ploughs  have 
been  contrived  for  particular  purpofes;  but,  having  already 
-  given  an  account  of  the  moft  valuable  improvements,  under  the 
heads  of  Draining,  Drilling,  &c.  we  (ball  refer  the  reader 
to  a  defeription  of  M.  Simonde’s  'Tableau  de  1’ Agriculture 
Tofcany,  for  an  account  of  two  ploughs,  ufed  in  Tufcany,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  which,  from  the  fimplicity  of  their 
conftrudtion,  deferve  to  be  generally  known  in  Britain. 

PLUDENTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol,  capital 
ftf  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant 
plain,  on  the  river  Ill,  65  miles  W.  of  Infpruc.  Long.  12. 
10.  E.  Lat  47.  10.  N. 

PLUVIERS,  or  Pithiviers,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eure  and  Loire,  20  miles  N.  of  Orleans. 
Long.  2  o.  E.  Lat  48  14.  N. 

PLYMOUTH  DOCK,  a  town  in  Devonlhire,  contiguous 
to  the  royal  docks  in  the  harbour  of  Hamoaze,  at  Plymouth. 
It  has  a  chapel  in  the  dock-yard,  and  a  church  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  royal  hofpital  is  fituate  on  the 
right,  on  an  elevated  fpot  that  is  favourable  to  a  fupply  of 
wholefome  air ;  and  on  the  left  is  the  governor  of  Plymouth’s 
houfe,  overlooking  the  harbour  from  a  rocky  eminence,  which 
is  fortified  with  fome  regular  works  for  the  defence  of  the 
dock-yards. 

PLYNLIMMON  Hill,  a  vaft  and  lofty  mountain  of 
Wales,  partly  in  Montgomerylhire,  and  partly  in  Cardigan- 
(hlre.  The  Severn,  the  Wye,  and  other  rivers,  have  their 
fource  in  this  mountain. 

PO,  a  river  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-(i.  It 
empties  itfelf  into  the  lake  Poyang-hou,  a  fmall  diftance  from 
Jaotcheou-fou. 

POCKL’NGTON,  a  town  in  the  E.  riding  of  Yorkftiire, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday  3  feated  n  a  ftream  that  falls  into 


the  Derwent,  14  miles  E.  of  York,  and  196  N\  by  W.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  40.  W.  Lat.  53.  58.  N. 

PODENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  biftropric  of 
Bamberg,  feated  among  forefts,  near  the  fource  of  the  Put- 
lach,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Bamberg. 

PODOLSK,  a  town  of  Rullia,  in  the  government  of  Mof- 
cow,  28  miles  S.  of  Molcow.  Long.  37.  20.  E.  Lat.  re. 
16.  N.  ” 

PODOR,  a  fortrefs  of  Africa,  on  the  river  Senegal,  built 
by  the  French,  but  ceded  to  the  Englifh  in  1763.  It  was 
afterward  retaken  by  the  French,  and  confirmed  to  them  by 
the  peace  of  1783. 

POGGIBONZI,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  famous  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  tobacco.  It  had  a  citadel,  now  in  ruins  ;  and  is  feated 
near  the  Ella,  16  miles  S.  of  Florence. 

POGGIO,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  near  Florence,  famous  for 
a  handfome  palace  of  the  great  duke. 

POIRINO,  or  Poverino,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  1  r  miles 
S.E.  of  Turin. 

POISONS  ( Encycl. ).  Under  that  article,  we  have  noticed 
various  vegetable  fubftances  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and  under 
Earth-nut,  in  this  Supplement,  have  alluded  to  fome  in- 
ftances  in  which  a  root,  refembling  the  latter  in  its  external 
form,  was  eaten  by  miftake,  and  proved  fatal.  The  reference, 
in  the  latter,  (hould  have  been  to  the  article  Oenanthe, 
Encycl. 

POISSY,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oife,  (eated  near  the  foreft  of  St.  Germain,  1 5 
miles  N.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  12.  E.  Lat.  48.  5 6.  N. 

POL,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  waters,  and  is 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Arras. 

POLA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  fea-port  of  Italy,  in 
the  S.  part  of  Iftria,  with  a  citadel,  and  a  bifliop’s  fee. 
Here  are  the  ruin3  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch.  It  is  feated  nt  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  and  has 
a  fpacious  harbour,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Venice.  Long.  14.  q.  E. 
Lat.  45.  13.  N. 

POLACH1A,  or  Podlachia,  a  palatinate  of  Poland,  88 
miles  long,  and  30  broad;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prullia  and 
Lithuania,  on  the  E.  by  Lithuania,  on  the  S.  by  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Mafovia.  BieKk  is 
the  capital. 

POLIGNANO,  a  populous  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di 
Bari,  wirh  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  craggy  rock,  near 
the  fea,  16  miles  E.  of  Bari.  Long.  17.  24.  £.  Lat.  41, 
25.  N. 

POL1GNI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Jura, 
feated  on  a  rivulet,  32  miles  S.W.  of  Eelan^on.  Long.  5. 
55.  E.  Lat.  46.  50.  N. 

POLINA,  an  ancient  town  of  Albania,  with  a  Greek  arch- 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  a  confiderable  place,  but  is  now 
almoft  in  ruins,  and  is  12  miles  S.  of  Durazzo.  Long.  19, 
20.  E.  Lat.  41.  42.  N. 

POLITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Anterior  Pomerania, 
near  the  Frifch  Haff,  celebrated  for  its  hops.  It  is  eight  miles 
N.  of  Stetin. 

POLLOCKSHAWS,  a  manufacturing  town  in  Renfrew- 
(hire,  feated  on  the  river  White  Cart. 

POLORE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic,-26  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Arcot,  and  55  N.W.  of  Pondicherry.  Long.  78. 
52.  E.  Lat.  12.  10.  N. 

POLOTZK,  a  government  of  the  Ruflian  empire,  formed 
of  part  of  a  palatinate  of  Lithuania,  difmembered  from  Po¬ 
land  by  the  treaty  of  partition  in  1772.  Its  products  are 
chiefly  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  pafture  3  and  the  forefts  fumiflj 
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great  abundance  of  malts,  planks,  oak  for  fiiip-building,  pitch, 
tar,  &c.  which  are  chiefly  lent  down  the  Dwina  to  Riga. 

iPolotzk,  a  flrong  town  of  Ruflia,  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  Dwina,  at  the  mouth 
,o f  the  fmall  river  Polota,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Vitepfk.  .Long. 
27.  50  E.  Lat.  55.  43.  N. 

POLTEN.  St.  a  town  of  Lower  Auftria,  feated  on  the 
•Drafam,  which  falls  into  the  Danube,  near  Holmburg,  eight 
'miles  from  Vienne. 

POMBA1,.,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Ellremadura,  16  miles 
'N  E.  of  Leiria,  arid  21  S.  of  Coimbra.  Long  8.  16.  W. 
(Lat.  39.  50.  N. 

POMEGUE,  an  illand  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Mar- 
feilles. 

POMERELIA,  a  diftrift  of  Polifh  or  Weftern  Prulfla,  forci¬ 
bly  feized  by  the  King  of  Pruflia.  Dantzic  is  the  capital. 

POMES  ANIA,  a  large  county  of  Wetlern  Pruflia,  which 
.extends  from  E.  to  W.  from  the  Paflerge  as  far  as  the  Viflula, 
.between  E  and  W.  Prultia.  It  is  full  of  lakes  and  morafles. 

POMONA,  the  principal  of  the  Orkney  Illands,  See 
Mainland. 

POND  (  Encyel .).  In  the  firft  vol.  of  the  Journal  de  Phy- 
fique,  we  meet  with  an  interefting  method  of  making  ponds 
•water-tight,  without  the  aid  of  mafonry,  by  M.  Dambourney. 
He  directs  the  pit  to  be  dug  to  a  convenient  depth  ;  and  its 
tides  to  be  carefully  floped  to  an  angle  of  about  ,40  degrees. 
The  cement,  with  which  it  is  to  be  lined,  Ibould  then  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner: 

A  lufficient  quantity  of  brick-day  ought  previoufly  to  be 
procured,  in  a  moift  flate,  fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  worked 
and  incorporated  with  oae-fourth,  part  of  quick-lime,  flaked 
the  preceding  evening,  .in  fuch  a  portion  of  water,  as  will  re¬ 
duce  it  to  the  confidence  of  cream-cheefe.;  and  the  whole 
muft  be  formed  into  balls,  about  two  feet  in  circumference. 
When  an  adequate  flock  is  collected,  the  workman  defqends 
into  the  cavity,  and  au  afllflant  fupplies  him  with  a  ball, 

■  which  the  former  throws  with  all  his  ftrength  on  the  ground, 
.near  the  centre  of  the  pit:  thus,  he  continues  the  plaftering 
with  other  balls,  in  fuch  a  direftion  that  each  may  come  in 

-contaft  with  the' next  following,  till  the  fides  and  bottom  of 
the  intended  pond  are  perfectly  lined.  If  the  whole  cannot 
,  be  finifhed  in  one  day,  the  lafl  row  laid  on  in  the  evening 
fhould  be  moiftened,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fufficiently  ad- 

■  hefive  to  incorporate  exactly  with  the  new  nart  of  the  work 
on  the  fublequent  morning.  Two  or  three  days  after  this 
compofition  is  applied,  it  fhould  be  beaten  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  j  and,  accordingly  as  its  firmnefs  increafes,  the  beating 
muft  be  ftronger,  and  the  furface  occafionally  wetted,  to 
prevent  cracks,  till  it  become  one  uniform,  folid  piece. 

1  Laftly,  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  any  cheap 
oil;  and  (previoufly  to  the  admillion  of  water)  with  gravel, 
to  the  thicknels  of  one  inch.  By  this  management,  the 
coating  will  acquire  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  firmnefs  ; 
and,  if  the  pond  be  conftantly  full,  no  repairs  will  become 
neceflary  ;  as  the  only  injury  to  be  apprehended,  may  proceed 
from  intenfe  frofl,  which  is  apt  to  damage  fuch  parts  of  the 
work  as  are  expofed  to  the  air. 

In  the  fixth  volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  an  account 
is  given  of  a  fimple  method  of  making  artificial  ponds,  in  dry 
foils  thefigure  given  in  PI.  4a.  reprefents  an  outline  of  their 

■  cotillruiftton. 

The  line  A  deferibes  a  circular  hole  made  in  the  ground, 
of  fuch  .Qzc  as  may  be  found  neceflary;  and  on  which  a  flra- 
tum  of.  clay,  .B,  muft  be  carefully  beaten,  and  trodden  into  a 
.folid,  compaft  body,  -.from  four,  to  fix  inches  in;  thieknefe ;  C, 
-reprelents  a  layer  of  quick;  lime  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  arul 
,A,iialf  thick;;  and- which  fhould  be  uniformly  fpread  over  the 
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whole  •  D,  is  a  fccond  fttatum  of  clay,  that  ought  to  be  of  (i 
thicknefs  fimilar  to  that  above  mentioned,  and  fhonld  be  prefT- 
ed  down  in  the  fame  manner  ;  E,  denotes  ftones,  or  gravel, 
either  of  which  muft  be  fpread  on  the  fecond  layer  of  clay, 
to  fuch  depth  as  may  prevent  the  pond  from  being  injured  by 
the  feet  of  cattle ;  for  otherwife,  they  will  penetrate  the 
ftratifications  of  clay  and  lime ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
water  will  be  dilcharged  through  the  pores  of  the  earth. 
When  thus  completed,  according  to  the  feftion  above  given, 
the  pond  will  remain  five  feet  deep,  and  forty- five  in  diameter; 
at  which  fize  thefe  refervoirs  are  in  general  conftrubled  ;  the 
letter  F,  reprefenting  the  line  of  level,  both  of  the  water  and 
of  the  ground. 

This  method  of  forming  ponds  was  contrived  in  Yorkfhire, 
about  2  5  or  353  years  ago,  by  a  well-finker  :  numerous  arti¬ 
ficial  pools  have  fince  been  made  in  that,  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
joining  counties.  The  expenees  attending  a  work  of  the  di- 
menfions  above  dated,  are  computed  to  be  from  4I.  to  61.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diftance  from  which  the  clay  is  carried.  Such 
a  pond  will  remain  unimpaired  for  a  feries  of  years ;  becaufe 
the  lime  prevents  worms  from  linking  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  confequently  from  injuring  the  clay,  which 
naturally  refifts  moifture. 

PONDF.STURI  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Montferrat,  feated 
on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Po,  33  miles  E.  of  Turin.  Long.  8. 
25.  E.  Lat.  4.5.2.  N. 

PONFERR  AD  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  on  the  river 
Sill,  40  miles-S.W.  of  Leon.  Long.  6.  6.  W.  Lat.  42. 
30.  N. 

PONS,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  He- 
rault.  It  was  a  bifhop’s  fee  before  the  revolution,  and  is 
feated  in  a  valley  lurrounfled  by  mountains,  in  which  are  fine 
marble  quarries.  It  is  24.  miles  N.  of  Narbonne.  Long,  2. 
47.  E.  Lat  43.  29  N. 

PONT  A  DELGAD  A,  a  fea^port  of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the 
Azores.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel ;  and  contains  about 
8,000  inhabitants.  Long.  25.  .40.  W.  Lat.  37.  4.5.  N. 

PONT-A-MOUSSON,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mcurthe,  with  a  univerfity.  There  were 
lately  ieveral  religious  houles,  and  the  premonftranfes  had  a 
magnificent  church  here.  It  is  feated  on  the  Mofelle,  which  di¬ 
vides  it  into  two  parts,  two  miles  N.W.  of  Nanci.  Long.  6. 
16.  E.  Lat.  48.  4,3.  N- 

PONT-AKLIER,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Jura,  feated  on  the  river  Doubs,  near  Mount 
Jura.  It  is  a  commodious  paflage  into  Switzerland,  and  is 
defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle.  Long.  6.  26.  E.  Lat.  4 (5. 

is-  N. 

PONT  AUDEMF.R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Eure,  feated  on  the  Rille,  13  miles  E.  of  Honfleur,  and  8.5 
N.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  35.  E.  Lat.  49.  2|.  N. 

PONT-DE-CE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maine  and  Loire,  feated  on  the  Loire,  three  miles  from  An¬ 
gers,  and  1  78  S.W.  of  Paris,  Long.  o.  29.  W.  Lat.  4-7. 
25.  N. 

PONT-DE-L’ARCHE,  a  town  of  France,,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Eure,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  on, the  Seine,  over 
which  is  a  bridge,  five  miles  N.  of  Louviers,  ami  62  N.W. 
of  Paris.  Long.  1..15.  E.  Lat.  49.  5.  N. 

PONT-DE-VAUX?  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ain,  feated  on  the  Reflbufle,  8  miles  S.  of  Macon.  Long. 
4.  55.  E.  Lat. ’46.  28.  N. 

PONT-DU-VESLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ain.  -It  has  a  manufa&ure  Qf  fluffs  called  Augu (lines,  and 
:alfo  of  tapoftry  for  the  coverings  of  arm-chairs  and  fofas,  of 
,t-he  fame. kind  ao  thofe  of  Ambulfon.  It  is  Jeated .  oji  the 
Welle,  ia  miles  W.  of  Bourg.  ;Lorig.^.,4,  E.  ;L.at=  46.  16.  N.- 
U  .N 
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PONTE-DE-LIMA.  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  En'tre- 
Poiiero-e-Minho,  with  a  palace.  It  is  feated  on  the  Lima, 
over  which  is  a  magnificent  bridge,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Braga, 
and  190  N.  ofLifbm.  Long.  8.  44..  W.  Lat.  41.  5  I.  N. 

PONTEFA,  or  Pontafella,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Carinthia,  feated  on  the  Fella,  over  which  is  a  bridge  that 
leads  to  the  heft  paffage  over  the  Alps.  It  is  20  miles  N.W. 
of  Friuli.  Long.  13.  o.  E.  Lat.  46.  25-  N. 

PONTE-STURA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Montferrat,  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  Po,  three  miles  S.W,  of 


Cafal. 

PONTE-VEDRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  feated  on 
the  Leris,  and  famous  for  its  fifhery  of  pilchards.  It  is  10 
miles  E.  of  Porto  Nova.  Long  8.  27.  W.  Lat.  42.  20.  N. 

PONT-GiBAUT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Puy  de  Dome.  Near  this  place  is  the  village  of  Rore, 
with  a  filver  mine,  and  a  vinous  fountain  of  mineral  water. 
It  is  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Clermont.  Long.  2.  58.  E.  Lat. 
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PONTRV  Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  feated  on  the  river  Blavet.  It  was  the  firft  town  after 
the  revolution  of  1789  that  fet  the  example  of  national  con¬ 


federations. 

PONT-L’EVEQUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Calvados,  feated  on  the  Touque,  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Lifieux.  Long.  o.  6.  E.  Lat.  49.  17.  N. 

PONTOISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Oife.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  Oife  and 
Vienne,  with  a  bridge  over  the  former,  whence  it  takes  its 
nan-.e.  In  1435,  the  Englifh  took  it  by  a  lingular  ffratagem  : 
the  ground  being  covered  with  fnow,  the  aflailants  dreffed 
themfelves  in  white,  with  ladders  painted  white,  and  fcaled 
the  walls  before  the  fentinels  could  perceive  their  approach. 
Charles  VII.  retook  it  by  ftorm  in  1442.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  was  transferred  to  this  place  in  1632,  1720,  and 
37^3.  It  is  43  miles  S.E.  of  Rouen,  and  27  N.W.  of  Paris. 
Long.  2.  11.  E.  Lat.  49.  3.  N. 

PONT-ORSON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  feated  on  the  Coefnon,  20  miles  E.  of  St. 
Malo.  Long.  1.  30.  W.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

PONT-REMCLl  a  town  of  Tufcany,  with  a  ftrong 
caflle,  feated  on  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  40  miles  E.  of 
Genoa,  and  66  N.W.  of  Florence.  Long.  9;  40.  E.  Lat.  44. 
25.  N. 

PONT  ST.  ESPRIT,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedepartment 
ofGard.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Rhone,  over  which  is  one 
of  the  hneft  bridges  in  Europe,  confiftirg  of  19  great  and  4 
fmallarches.  To  facilitate  the  paffage  ofthe  water  in  time  of 
floods,  apertures  are  made  through  each  pier,  fix  feet  above 
the  common  level  of  the  river  ;  and  to  flem  the  extreme  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  Rhone,  the  bridge  is  not  built  in  a  right  line, 
Iput  in  the  form  of  a  curve.  This  paffage  is  defended  by  a 
citadel,  within  which  is  the  church  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  river.  As  the  bridge  is  fo  flight,  the  goods 
are  conveyed  over  in  fledges,  by  way  of  precaution.  Pont 
Sc.  Efprit  i  17  miles  S.  of  Viviers,  and  55  N.E.  of  Mont¬ 
pellier.  Lor  g.  4.  46.  E.  Lat.  44.  13.  N. 

PONT  Sr.  MAIXENCE,  a  town  of'France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Seine  and  Oife,  feated  on  the  Oife,  five  miles 
N.  of  Senlis.  Long.  2.  40  E.  Lat.  49.  18.  N. 

PONT-SUR-SEINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Aube,  with  a  caflle,  feated  on  the  Seine,  ij  miles 
N.W.  of  Troyes,  and  35  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  40.  E. 
Lat.  48.  28.  N . 

PONT  SUR  YONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Yonne,  feated  on  the  Yonne,  eight  miles  N.\y. 
of  Sens.  Long.  3.  14.  E.  Lat.  48.  16.  N. 


PONZONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Montferrat, 
10  miles  S  of  Acqui,  and  18.  N.  of  Savona.  Long.  8.  35.  E. 
Lat.  44.  30.  N. 

POOLOROON,  or  Poleron,  one  of  the  Banda 
Iflands,  from  which  the  Dutch  expelled  the  Englifh,  not  for 
any  advantage  it  afforded,  it  being  a  barren  fpot,  but  to  fecure 
the  monopoly  of  the  fpice  trade,  by  preventing  the  Englifli 
from  having  any  fettlement  in  thefe  parts.  It  is  100  miles 
S.E.  of  Amboyna.  Long.  130.  o.  E.  Lat.  4.  20.  S. 

POOLOWOY,  one  of  the  Banda  Iflands,  on  which  the 
Dutch  have  a  regular  pentagon,  called  Fort  Revenge.  Here 
nutmegs  and  the  moil  delicious  fruits  were  once  abundant. 

POONAH,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooflan,  in 
Vifiapour.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Weflern  Mahratta  empire; 
but  it  is  not  large,  and  lies  open  and  defencelefs.  It  is  100 
miles  S.E.  of  Bombay.  Long.  73.  55.  E.  Lat.  18.  30.  N. 

POOR  ( Encycl.).  The  comforts  of  the  poor  lie  within  a 
fmall  compafs:  they  fhould  therefore  be  refpefted.  Mere 
animal  exiftencfe  is  not  fufficient  for  rational  creatures.  To 
fweeten  the  cup  of  life,  to  footh  pain,  and  to  relieve  labour, 
man  mud  enjoy  comfort  here,  and  his  views  muff  be  directed 
to  happinefs  hereafter. 

One  great  fourceof  comfort  to  the  poor  man  is,  his  wife 
and  children,  if  he  can  but  earn  means  of  maintaining  them. 
Humble  and  infignificant  as  he  may  appear  abroad,  he  it  of 
confequence  and  authority  at  home.  In  his  own  houfe  he 
finds  thofe  who  refpedlhim,  who  obey  him  ;  thofe,  to  whom 
he  may  fav,  Go.  and  they  go,  and  Come,  and  they  come. 
He  is  not  infenfible  to  the  charities  of  father,  fon,  and 
hufband.  The  parental  affedlion  of  the  poor  is  increafed 
by  imperious  neceflity.  and  bv  the  helplefs  condition  of  their 
offspring.  When  fick  and  difpirited,  it  is  to  them  the 
greateft  of  comforts  to  be  attended  by  thofe  who  love  and 
regard  them  ; — by  thofe  who  have  an  intereft  and  anxiety  in 
their  exiftence.  In  times  of  ficknefs  and  diflrefs,  the 
ftouteft  heart  may  be  overcome  by  the  forcible  fepa  ation  of 
hufband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child;  whole  mutual  at¬ 
tachment  (even  if  humanity  could  for  a  moment  be  fiient 
on  fo  interefting  a  fiffjeft)  it  would  be  poluy  to  encourage, 
as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  and  a  furety  for  conduct. 

The  poor  man,  poor  as  he  is.  loves  to  cherifh  the  idea  of 
property.  To  talk  of  my  houle,  my  garden,  my  furniture, 
is  always  a  theme  of  delight  and  pleafure.  Whrn,  there¬ 
fore,  his  whole  domeflic  eflabiifliment  is  overwhelmed  and 
deftroyed  by  a  removal  to  the  workhoufe,  can  we  wonder 
that  he  fhould  grieve  for  the  lofs  of  thofe  thing*,  which  by 
ufe  weie  become  precious  to  him  ?  The  apartments  of  the 
workhoufe  may  be  better  than  his  cottage  ;  but  he  does  not 
like  to  exift  as  a  mere  lodger,  or  a  permitted  gueft,  though 
in  a  finer  manfion  than  his  own.  The  diet  of  the  workhoufe 
may  be  more  waftefully  abundant,  than  any  which  he  pof- 
feffes  or  even  defires  at  home  ;  but  his  cottage  diet,  thou  h 
poor  and  fcanty,  is  his  own  ;  he  has  earned  it  by  his  labour; 
and  it  is  fweeter  to  him  than  more  roflly  food,  which  he  is 
taught  to  confider  as  gratuitous  and  unmerited.  His 
paupers  coat  is  warm ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  commuYiity,  and 
not  to  himfelf. — And  are  not  thefe  prejudices  refpeftable  ? 
Are  they  not  confonant  to  the  energy  of  a  free  country  ? 

The  poor  man  is  reconciled  to  poverty,  by  the  poffeffion 
of  liberty.  However  preffed  by  narrownels  of  circumffances, 
—however  impelled  by  neceflity  to  labour,  yet  ftill  it  is  one 
of  his  comforts  and  pleafures,  that  he  is  free  ; — that  he  may 
go  out  or  come  in,  work  or  play,  at  his  own  option.  He  likes 
to  be  the  judge  of  his  own  wants,  and  to  provide  for  them 
after  his  own  manner.  He  even  rhoofes  to  have  the  free  and 
unmolefted  determination,  whether  he  fh.ul  boil  or  bake  his 
Sunday’s  dinner.  Under  confinement  Tfe  can  enjoy  no 
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comfort;  the  very  thought  of  being  under  lock  and  key  is 
hateful  to  him  :  no  man,  in  h,s  opinion,  deferves  a  prifon, 
w  ho  has  not  committed  a  crime.  To  be  of  little  confequence 
in  the  community,  to  have  no  authority  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  own  cottage  and  garden,  he  is  reconciled  to. 
Habit,  a  fecond  nature,  has  made  him  eafy  under  it  ;  but  he 
has  an  unconquerable  averlion  to  arbitrary  rule  being  exer- 
cifed  over  all  his  actions.  And  is  it  in  England  that  one 
would  wifli  to  extinguilh  thefe  feelings  ? 

Some  part  of  the  poor  man's  comfort  (often,  it  muff  be 
acknowledged,  more  than  his  true  friends  would  wifh)  is 
placed  in  focial  enjoyment.  When,  however,  the  labourer 
does  not  carry  this  indulgence  to  an  excefs  prejudicial  to  his 
own  happinefs,  or  to  that  of  his  family,  who  will  not  fay, 
“  Much  good  may  it  do  him  ?’’* — If,  after  his  week’s  labour, 
he  fliould  love  to  relax  a  little  in  that  place  which  affords 
u  an  hour’s  importance  to  the  poor  man’s  heart,”  the  gra¬ 
tification  cannot  be  very  blameable  while  it  does  not  pafsthe 
bounds  of  difcretion.  The  evening  chat  at  a  neighbour's 
door,  the  Sunday’s  church-yard  politics,  the  holiday  feftivi- 
ties,  theruftic  games,  and  athletic  exerciles,  are  as  welcome 
to  the  cottager,  and  afford  as  much  relief  after  care  and 
labour,  as  the  more  cofily  and  fafhionable  amufements  of 
the  rich*.  To  get  drunk,  to  fquander  at  an  aiehoufe  what 
ought  to  maintain  his  family,  is  worfe  than  wrong  or  im¬ 
prudent : — it  is  unjuft  and  wicked  In  this  world,  it  caufes 
the  ruin  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  him,  and  who  look  up 
to  him  for  fubfiftence  ; — of  that  wife,  and  of  thofe  children, 
to  whom  he  fhould  be  attached  by  every  tender  tie  : — and, 
as  to  the  next  world,  we  read  in  holy  Scripture  (and,  “  God 
Is  not  a  man,  that  he  fliould  lie”)  the  drunkard  (hall  not  in¬ 
herit  the  kingdom  of  God. — If  however,  you  wifh  the  cot¬ 
tager  to  be  more  domeftic,  and  thereby  to  become  more 
happy,  aid  and  encourage  him  in  the  comfort  and  cleanlinefs 
of  his  little  manlion  ; — give  him  pleafurable  occupation  at 
home,  in  the  care  of  his  pigs  and  cow,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  garden affift  him  in  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  in  the  habits  and  refources  of  life.  When  more  inte- 
refting  obj  cts  prefent  themfel  es  at  home,  the  aiehoufe  will 
foon  be  forgotten  and  neglefted.  Many  in  all  ranks  of  life 
take  refuse  in  a  public-houfc,  for  want  of  fatisfaftory  occu¬ 
pation  at  home. 

Laftly,  the  great  and  efTential  comfort  of  the  poor,  and 
particulai  ly  in  old  age  and  in  fickncfs,  is  religion.  In  labour 
and  f  tigue,  in  forrow  and  anxiety,  it  is  moft  ronfoling  to 
the  affli bed  mi  d  to  look  up  with  habitual  hope  and  gratitude 
to  that  Being,  whole  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  It 
is  by  confidence  in  hiswifdom  and  goodnefs,  and  by  the 
hope  of  unfailing  happinefs  hereafter, —  by  thefe  confola- 
tions  delivered  to  u^  in  his  revealed  will, — and  by  thefe 
only, — that  the  rugged  path  of  life  can  be  lmoothed,  the 
crooked  ways  of  man  be  made  ftraight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain.  It  is,  therefore,  of  infinite  confequence  that  the 
poor  fliould  have  the  full  benefit 'of  religion;  that  they 
fhould  be  taught,  in  the  fandhiaiy  of  God,  the  ufe  of  thofe 
gradations  of  rank  and  wealth,  which  in  infinite  wifdbm  he 
has  thought  fir  to  eftablifh  in  this  tranfitory  life,  as  ftimulants 
to  the  induftry  and  energy  of  man  ; — and  that  he  fliould  be 
inftriufted  to  look  forward  to  that  blefled  ftate,  where  “  they 
fhall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirft  anymore;  neither 


flialt  the  fun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb 
.which  is  in  the  midft  of  the  throne  fhall  feed  them,  and  (hall 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters :  and  God  fhall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.” — To  the  aged  this 
comfort  is  of  peculiar  importance.  At  a  time,  when  the 
power  of  labour  and  activity  is  enfeebled,  and  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fenfes  diminiflied  and  exhaufted,  it  is,  indeed, 
true  charity  to  give  the  poor  the  advantage  and  comfort  of 
religious  meditation  ;  and  to  Open  their  eyes,  and  raifc  their 
hopes,  to  thofe  fcenes  of  blifs,  which  become  brighter,  and 
more  enchanting,  as  we  approach  the  confines  of  the  grave. 

Health  of  the  Poor.  Under  the  article  Golden-Rules 
( Supp .)  will  be  found  fome  valuable  admonition  to  the  poor 
on  the  fubjetft  of  domeftic  economy.  The  following  extract 
from  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchefter,  contains 
very  ufeful  information  for  the  prefervation  of  their  health, 
particularly  in  manufaftui  ing  and  other  populous  towns. 

Avoid  living  in  damp  cellars  i  they  deftroy  your  confti- 
tutions,  and  fliorten  your  lives.  No  temptation  of  low  rents 
can  counterbalance  their  ill  effefls.  You  are  apt  to  crowd 
into  the  cellars  of  new  buildings,  fuppofing  them  to  be  clean. 
This  is  a  fat'al  miftake.  A  new  houfe  is  always  damp  for 
two  years,  and  the  cellars,  which  you  inhabit  under  them, 
are  generally  as  moift  as  the  bottom  of  a  well.  In  fuch 
places,  you  are  liable  to  bad  fevers,  which  often  throw  the 
patient  into  a  decline;  and  you  are  apt  to  get  rheumatic 
complaints,  that  continue  for  a  long  time,  and  difable  you 
from  woi  king. 

Jf  you  cannot  help  taking  a  cellar,  be  attentive  to  have  all 
the  windows  put  in  good  repair  before  you  venture  into  it; 
and,  if  polfible,  get  it  white-wafhed  If  you  attempt  to  live 
in  a  cellar  with  broken  windows,  colds  and  fevers  will  be  the 
certain  confequences. 

In  many  parts  of  the  town  you  fleep  in  back  rooms* 
behind  the  front  cellar;  rooms,  which  are  dark,  and  have 
no  proper  circulation  of  air.  It  would  be  much  more 
healthy  to  fleep  in  the  front  part:  at  leaft,  when  you  have 
large  families,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  you  ought  to  divide 
them,  and  not  crowd  the  whole  together  in  the  back  cellar. 

Keep  your  perfons  and  houfes  as  clean  as  your  employ¬ 
ments  will  permit:  and  do  not  regret  the  lofs  of  an  hour’s 
wages,  when  your  time  is  occupied  in  attending  to  cleanlinefs. 
It  is  bettei  to  give  up  a  little  time  occafionally  in  order  to 
keep  your  houfes  neat,  than  to  fee  your  whole  family  lying 
lick,  in  confequence  of  working  conftantly,  without  cleaning. 
It  would  be  of  great  fervice,  if  you  could  contrive  to  air 
your  beds  and  bed-clothes  out  of  doors,  once  or  twice 
a-week. 

Always  walh  your  children  from  head  to  foot  with  cold 
water,  before'  you  fend  them  to  work  in  the  morning. 
Take  care  to  keep  them  dry  in  their  feet,  and  never  allow 
them  to  go  work,  without  giving  them  their  breakfaft,  though 
you  fliould  have  nothing  for  them  but  a  cruft  of  bread,  and 
a  little  water.  Children  who  get  wet  feet,  when  they  go 
out  early  faffing,  feldom  efcape  fevers  or  fevere  colds. 

If  you  know  that  any  of  your  neighbours  are  in  a 
ftarving  condition,  apply  to  fome  opulent  perfons  in  the 
neighbourhood;  get  them  recommended  to  the  overfeer ; 
or,  if  they  are  lick,  to  the  infirmary.  Want  of  neceflary 
fodd  produces  bad  fevers ;  and  many  of  you  may  fuffer  from 


*  Much  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  is  taken,  though  with  variation  and  addition,  from  Obfervations  on  the  Rights 
and  Comforts  of  the  Poor,  inferred  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  the  year  1787.  It  is  fubmitted  to  the  reader,  with  a 
view  of  fuggefting  to  his  mind,  hew  greatly  the  prefent  mode  of  (wh’at  is  called)  Relief,  viz.  the  removal  of  the  cottager’s 
family  from  his  own  dwelling  into  a  parifh  woi  khoufe,  is  inimical  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  deftruftive  of  thofe 
feelings,  and  of  that  energy,  among  them,  which  it  is  ©ur  duty  and  intereft  to  preforve  in  Kill  force. 
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,megle/*‘ing  poor  diftrefiVd  perfons,  whom  timely  relief  would  incurred  by  their  working  during  the  day,  in  clean,  well, 
'have  preserved  from  the  difeafe.  managed  c' tron-mills. 

Therefore  when  yon  know,  or  have  reafon  to  believe,  It  is  ado  proper  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  be  infefted 
that  any  of  your  neighbours  are  afflicted  with  fevers,  and  with  fevers,  by  working  in  the  fame  place  with  perfons  who 
that  they  have  no  taken  care  to  procure  the  affiftance  afforded  have  juft  recovered  from  fevers ;  or  by  people  who  come 
by  the  infirmary,  you  ought,  both  from  a  regard  to  them,  from  inredted  houfes  where  they  are  at  no  pains  to  keep 
and  to  yourfelves,  to  give  immediate  information.  themfelves  clean.  You  had  better  coiletft  feme  thing  among 

You  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  purchafing  old  clothes,  yourfelves,  to  fupport  fuch  perfons  for  a  fortnight  after  their 
or  fecond-hand  furniture ;  as  they  may  be  brought  from  recovery,  than  expofe  yourfelves  to  the  rilk  of  catching  a 
houfes  infedted  with  fever;  and  you  may  introduce  the  in-  fever,  by  their  returning  too  early  to  work, 
fedfion  with  them  into  your  own  dwellings.  Every  article  Management  of  the  Poor.  The  following  is  an  extract 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  ftoved,  or  ventilated,  before  it  is  from  an  account  of  the  management  of  the  poor,  in  the 
admitted  intoyour  houfes.  parifii  of  Shipton  Moyne,  in  the  county  of  GLucefter,  by 

Your  lick  neighbours,  when  the  fever  gets  into  their  Thomas  Bernard,  efq. 
houfes,  may  often  require  affiftance  from  you.  It  would  be  On  the  27th  of  February,  1801.  a  veftry  was  called  in 
cruel  to  refufe  them,  yet  it  is  hard  that  you  (it ould  be  obliged  the  pariffi  of  Shipton  Moyne,  to  confider  of  regulations 
to  expofe  your  health,  and  that  of  your  family.  You  ought  for  the  better  management  of  the  poor.  Their  firft  object 
never  to  vi fit  them  from  idle  curiofity.  But  when  they  was  to  provide  immediate  relief,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  furnilh. 
require  your  help  in  making  their  beds,  waffiing,  or  turning  employment,  and  to  encourage  induftry.  For  this  purpofe 
the  lick,  you  may  preferve  yourfelves  from  being  infected  it  was  agreed  that,  upon  any  pariffiioner  applying  for  relief, 
(fee  Fever,  Sitpp.)  by  tying  a  kerchief  acrofs  your  face,  an  account  Ihould  be  taken  of  the  age  and  occupation  of 
juft  below  the  eyes;  to  prevent  the  exhalations,  from  the  each  individual  of  the  family,  and  an  eftimate  Ihould  be 
bodies  of  the  Tick,  from  entering  your  mouth  and  noftrils.  made  of  what  they  were  able  to  earn;  and  then,  if  they 
As  foon  as  you  return  to  your  own  houfe,  walh  your  hands  .could  prove  that  they  had  earned  to  that  amount,  they 
and  face  in  cold  water ;  and  avoid  touching  any  of  your  fa-  Ihould  receive  fuch  relief  as  would  make  up  the  amount  of 
mily  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  a  certain  provilion,  fixed  by  their  rules,  for  the  weekly 

Your  health  will  always  be  materially  injured  by  .the  fol-  fupport  of  each  individual  in  family;  no  extra  earnings, 

lowing  circumftances : — living  in  final!  back  buildings,  ad-  nor  dny  fuperior  induftry,  being  ever  admitted  as  a  ground 
joining  to  the  open  vaults  of  privies,; — or  in  cellars,  where  of  dedu&ion  from  the  calculated  amount  of  relief.  In  ad- 
the  ftreets  are  not  properly  foughed,  or  drained; — or  in  d.ition  to  this  provifion,  the  poor,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  and 
marrow  bye  ftreets,  where  ffieep  are  fiaughtered,  and  where  of  inability  to  provide  medical  relief  for  themfelves,  were 
’the  blood  and  garbage  are  allowed  to  ftagnate  and  corrupt  ;  to  be  allowed  whatever  the  parilh  lurgeon  (with  the  privity 
—and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  by  living  crowded  together,  of  the  overfeer)  fhould  deem  proper  for  them, 
in  dirty  lodging  houfes,  where  you  cannot  have  the  com-  The  general  principle  of  relief  being  thus  eftablifhed,  the 
mon  comforts  of  light  and  air.  next  point  was  to  fecure  them  a  regular  fu.  plv  of  employ- 

It  fhould  be  unneceflary  to  remind  you,  that  much  fidknefs  ment.  For  the  occupation  of  the  men,  Mr.  Eftcourt  (who 

is  occafioned  among  you,  bv  palling  your  evenings  at  ale-  has  the  honour  of  being  the  adfive  promoter  of  thefe  regu* 
houfes,  or  in  ftrolling  about  the  ftreets,  or  in  fields  adjoining  lations)  has  agreed  to  furnilh  land  for  raffing  potatoes ;  the 
to  the  town.  Perhaps  thofe  who  are  moft  apt  to  expofe  produce  of  which  is  hereafter  to  he  fold,  at  a  reafonable 
themfelves  in  this  manner,  would  pay  little  attention  to  dif-  price,  to  the  poor  of  .the  parilh.  In  the  cultivation  of  this 
fuafive  arguments  of  any -kind.  However,  thofe  who  feel  giound,  every  poor  man  wanting  work  is  to  be  employed  in 
-.an  intereft  in  your  welfare,  cannot  omit  making  the  remark,  talk-work,  or  as  lhall  be  moft  ufeful  to  him,. — For  the  wo- 
Thece  is  another  fubjeft  of  great  importance  to  you,  on  men  andchildrert,  the  workhoufe,  by  a  moft  extraordinary 
which  you  feem  rto  want  information.  A  great  number  of  and  incredible  metamorphofis,  is  .converted  into  a  re.al  houfe 
children  die  of  the  natural  fmall-pox,  almoft  every  year,  of  induftry;  and  ali.the  women  and  children  of  that  parillj. 
This  mortality  mull  be  imputed  in  a  great  degree  to  your  who  are-  clean  and  decent  in  their  perfons  and  orderly  in 
own  negligence  ;  rfor  the  faculty  at  the  infirmary  offer  to  their  behaviour,  are  admitted  to  work  in  the  houfe  (now 
inoculate  your  children,  and  give  public  notice  of  the  proper  under  the  care  of  an  affiftant  overfeer,  whofe  charafter.and 
-tipnefor  making  your  application,  twicea-year.  Thenextpe-  condudt  have  been  well  approved)  during  the  day-time;; 
rtiodfor.inoculation  will  be  in  March;  thefucceeding  period  in  they  finding  their  own  provifions*,  and  receiving  the  whole 
September.  The  chance  of  recovery,  from  the  fmall-pox  amount’  of  their  earnings,  without  any  deduction  what- 
received  by  inoculation,  is  fo  much  .reater  than  the  chance  foever.  The  work-rooms  (with  exception  of  the  time  of 
of  recovery  from  the  natural  kind,  that  you  ought  to  con-  meals  and  of  gleaning  the  rpoms)  are  open  from  fix  to  fix 
fider  yourfelves  as  performing  .a  duty  to, your  children,  and  in  fiummer,  and  in  winter,  from  (even  to  leven  :  thofe  pa- 
to  the  public,  in  bringing  thofe  who  have  act  yet  bad  the  rents  who  do  not  fend  their  children  to  fchool,  or  employ 
fmall-pox,  to  be  inoculated  at  the  infirmary.  them  better  elfewhere,  being  entirely  excluded  from  all  pa- 

You  ought  to  be  informed,  that  there  is  fcarcelyany  thing  roehial  relief, 
more  injurious  to  the  health  ofchildren,  than  allowing  them  In  order  to  encourage  attention  to  their  religious  duties, 
to  wotk  at  night  in  the  cotton-mills.  It  may  nof  always  be  it  has  alfo  been  agreed,  that  every  poor  pariffiioner  who 
in  your  power  to  prevent  their  being  employed  in  thjs  has, tyrq  or  more  children  at  home, ,  and, who  in  the  enfuing 
manner;  but  you  fhould  be  made  acquainted  with  the  year  (hall  regularly  attend  the  morning  fervice,  decent  and 
danger  to  which  you  expofe  them.  There  is  tro  hazard  ‘dean  in  perfon,  and  being  in  church  before  the  beginning 


*  A  cheap  ordinary  for  the  children,  and  indeed  for  adults  alfo,  where  they  might  get  their  dinners,  if  they  wiffled 
tit,  might  be  very  ufeful  -  in  tthis  infeancerj  to-be  .paid  .for  by^a  weekly  dedudlion  from  their  .earnings.  Tee  Taius_js« 
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of  the  prayers,  fhall  have  an  annual  allowance  of  clothing ; 
—for  each  man,  to  the  value  of  20s.;  for  each  woman,  of 
1  $s.  ;  and  for  each  boy  or  girl,  of  10 s. ;  a  deduction  of  6d. 
being  made  for  each  abfence  from  church,  unlefs  occafioned 
by  fevere  illnefs. 

To  promote  the  efiential  virtue  of  cleanlinefs,  another 
encouragement  has  been  propofed':  that  every  poor  pa- 
rifhioner,  who  fliall  annually  whitevvafli  his  houfe  in  the 
month  of  September  (being  fupplied  with  lime  and  brufhes), 
and  fliall  have  the  floors  wafhed  clean  with  water  every  Sa¬ 
turday  in  the  winter  months,  fhall  on  every  fuch  Saturday 
in  January,  February,  and  March,  receive  a  donation  of 
three  pecks  of  coals.  But  no  fuch  donation  of  clothing  or 
fuel  is  to  be  given  to  a  pariflvioner,  in  ca!e,  during  the 
preceding  year,  any  member  of  his  family  fhall  have  been 
convicted  of  any  crime,  fubjetfiting  him  or  her  to  fine, 
whipping,  or  imprifonment ;  unlefs  fatisfa&ory  information 
fhall  be  given,  that  the  reft  of  the  family  were  not  piivy 
or  concerned,  but  had  ufed  all  proper  means  to  prevent 
the  fame. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  regulation,  that  the  village  fliop, 
which  had  been  eftabliflied  in  the  preceding  year  for  felling 
the  nioft  neceffary  articles  to  the  poor  at  prime  coft,  lhall  be 
continued;  and  a  lift  of  the  articles,  and  the  prices,  fixed 
up  every  week  in  a  confpicuous  part  of  the  ihop,  and  of 
the  work-rooms  of  the  houfe  of  induftry. 

In  add  tion  10  thefe,  there  were  added,  not  only  indivi¬ 
dual  encouragement  and  reward  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  but 
alfo  the  fupply  of  potatoe  gardens  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  For  the  firft  purpofe,  a  liberal  fubfcriprion  was  railed 
by  the  principal  inhabitants;  each  fubfcriber  being  yearly 
or  half  yearly,  at  his  or  her  option,  to  diftribute,  or  to  di- 
ref!  the  diflribution  of,  his  or  her  own  fubfcription  public¬ 
ly  after  divine  fervice;  the  diflribution  being  to  be  impar¬ 
tially  made,  with  a  view  to  their  regular  a  tendance  on  di¬ 
vine  worfhip — their  honefty,  fcbriety,  decency,  and  in¬ 
duftry — their  affectionate  conduct  to  their  relations  and 
neighbours  in  ficknefs  or  infiimity — the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
cottages — their  attention  to  the  morals,  health,  and  welfare 
of  their  children — and  their  frugality  and  domefiic  manage¬ 
ment,  in  making  the  beft  ufe  of  their  means  of  life.  The 
period  of  proba  ion  is  to  be  for  one  year  (from  the  iff  of 
October,  1801);  and  all  candidates  for  the  rewards  are  re¬ 
quired  to  enter  their  names,  in  the  form  directed,  one 
menrh,  at  lcaft,  before  the  time. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Elicourt  has  provided  for  his 
cottagers’  potatoe  grounds  is  alfo  deferving  of  attention, 
v  He  has  appropriated  for  this  purpofe,  a  field  called  North 
l  Leas  ;  which  has  been  laid  out  in  lots  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  each  ;  the  cottagers  being  each  allowed  one  lot,  or  two, 
according  to  their  families,  and  to  their  ability  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  cul  ivate  it  to  advantage.  The  landlord  pays  the 
tithes  and  taxes;  manures  the  land,  finds  feed-potatoes,  and 
allows  the  labourer  6d.  a  perch  for  his  family’s  fubfiftence, 
while  he  is  cultivating  the  land.  For  this  benefit,  the  tenant 
pays  the  rear  of  15*.  every  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  and  under¬ 
takes  to  cultivate  the  ground,  according  to  his  landlord’s 
regulat  ons.  He  alfo  agrees  (in  cafe  the  money  advanced 
him,  together  with  his  rent,  is  not  repaid  before  the  crop  is 
ready*  to  be  taken  up)  half  of  the  crop  fhall  be  fet  apart 
to  be  fold  at  Chriftmas,  to  fecure  the  rent  and  money  ad¬ 
vanced  him  ;  the  cottager  receiving  the  overplus,  and  re¬ 
taining  the  o.her  moiety.  And,  in  cafe  the  cottager  neg- 


lcCts  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  the  landlord  may  take  pof- 
feffion,  paying  him  the  full  value  of  his  labour  thereon. 

The  fubjeCt  of  the  managemen  of  the  poor,  will  alfo  be 
found  treated  under  Cottager,  Garden,  Land,  House, 
and  other  hea  ls,  in  this  Supplement. 

Feeding  the  Poor.  We  have,  under  various  heads  in  this 
Supplement,  fpoken  of  the  means  by  which  whoiefome 
ftiftenance  may  be  provided  for  indigen  peifons  at  a  cheap 
rate  ;  but  the  fubjeCt  ldill  remains  to  be  f)  ftematicaily  treat¬ 
ed.  The  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  Count  liumford 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maiendie,  of  Windfor,  will  anfwer  this 
purpofe  moft  completely  : 

“  In  anfwer,”  fays  the  count,  “  to  the  queftions  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  propofe  to  me  refpeCting  the 
means  that  can  be  ufed  nuith  the  fair  eft  prof peel  of  fuccefs,  for 
relieving  the  diftrejfes  to  nvhich  the  poor  are  expofed,  iti  confer 
epuence  of  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  proviftons ,  I  would  take  the 
liberty  to  fay,  that  in  my  opinion  the  providing  of  food  for 
them  in  public  kitchens,  and  felling  it  to  them  at  fuch  low 
price  as  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  would  be  the  beft 
method  that  could  be  adopted  for  that  purpofe  ;  for,  befides 
being  an  effectual  relief  to  the  poor  in  the  moment  of  difti- 
culty  and  diftrefs,  if  in  preparing  this  food  care  be  taken  to 
economize  coftiy  and  fcarce  ingredients  (which  with  due  at¬ 
tention  may  be  done  to  a  furprifing  degree),  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  thefe  public  kitchens  would  have  a  direCt  and  very 
powerful  tendency  to  diminilh  the  confumption  of  thofe  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food,  the  fcarcity  of  which  is  moft  fenfibly  felt  by 
fociety  at  large. 

“  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  habit  which  the  poor 
will  acquire,  in  being  fed  from  a  public  kitchen,  of  ufing 
good  and  palatable,  and  very  cheap  food,  fuch  as  may  at 
any  time  be  prepared  by  themfelves,  in  their  own  dwellings, 
at  a  much  lefs  expence  than  the  victuals  to  which  they  are 
accuftomed  can  be  provided,  may  lead  to  a  very  important 
improvement  in  their  fyftem  <f  cookery. 

“  I  verily  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
might  be  well  nouriftied — their  hunger  perfectly  fatisfied— 
their  health  and  ftrength  preferved — and  the  pleafure  thev 
enjoy  in  eating  increafed,  with  two  thirds  of  the  food 
they  now  confume,  were  the  art  of  cookery  better  under- 
ftood. 

“  I  would  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  I  would  by  no 
means  propofe  to  furnifli  the  victuals  from  the  public  kit-, 
chens  to  all  poor  perfons  gratis. — The  aged  and  infirm,  and 
young  children,  cannot  earn  by  their  labour  enough  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expences  of  their  fubfiftence  ;  but  thofe  who  are 
able  to  work  ftiould  not  be  maintained  in  idlenefe,  at  the 
public  expence,  and  moft  certainly  not  in  times  of  general 
diftrefs.  All  that  they  can  reafonably  expeCt  is,  that  they 
and  their  families  be  enabled  to  fubfift  for  as  fmall  a  fum  of 
money,  or  for  the  fame  quantity  of  labour,  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  as  their  fubfiftence  ufually  cofts  them  in  times  of 
plenty.  To  do  more  for  them  at  any  time  would  be  unwife, 
and  in  a  time  of  general  alarm  would  be  productive  of  the 
moft  fatal  evils.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  them 
carelefs,  idle,  and  profligate  ;  and,  inftead  of  being  grateful 
for  the  ailiftance  received,  they  would  foon  learn  to  conli- 
der  it  as  their  right;  and,  if  it  were  difeontinued,  would 
demand  it  with  clamorous  importunity.  But  if  the  atfift- 
ance  afforded  to  the  poor  be  fo  applied,  as  to  be  felt  by  them 
as  an  honourable  reward  for  their  good  conduCt,  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  perfevere  in  their  induftrious  habits,  in 


*  This  lime  has  a  reference  to  the  coming  in  of  harveft  work;  a  period  when  the  cottager,  if  ever,  would  be  atfle  ir 
make  good ‘Lis  payment. 
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that  cafe,  their  morals  will  rather  be  improved,  than  injured, 
by  the  benefits  received. 

tl  In  all  cafes  where  it  is  poffible,  I  think  that  a  fchool  of 
induftrv  for  children  thould  be  connected  with  a  public 
kitchen  ;  and  it  is  certainly  neceffary  that  meafures  fhould 
be  taken,  for  giving  conftant  employment  to  the  poor  of  all 
defcriptions,  who  are  able  to  work.  The  full  amount  of 
their  earnings  fhould  always  he  given  to  them.  This  is 
proper,  not  only  to  encourage  their  induftry,  but  aifo  to 
keep  alive  in  them  a  fpirit  of  independence,  without  which 
they  fooa  become  difheartened,  and  extremely  helplefs  and 
miferable.  Where  the  poor  are  paid  for  their  labour,  it  is 
evidently  juft  and  proper  that  they  fhould  defray,  as  far  at 
leaft  as  it  is  in  their  power,  the  expences  of  their  mainte¬ 
nance.  It  fometimes  happens,  though  very  rarely,  that 
profitable  employment  cannot  be  found  for  the  poor:  they 
fhoulci  neverthelefs  be  put  to  work  ;  and  even  be  kept  to 
labour  conftantly  and  diligently,  under  the  direction  of 
thofe  who  in  fuch  circumftances  muft  provide  for  their 
fubfiftence.  Were  no  profitable  employment  to  be  found 
for  them  ;  and  were  there  no  other  way  of  preventing  their 
being  idle,  fome  public  work  might  be  undertaken  for  the 
foie  purpofe  of  employing  them. 

“  But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windfor,  the  poor  can 
hardly  be  in  want  of  ufeful  employment.  His  Majeftv  has 
taken  care  to  prevent  that  evil.  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed 
that  his  opulent  fubjefts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might 
be  induced  to  follow  his  illuftrious  example ! 

“  As  induftry  and  economy  are  the  preventives  and  the 
only  cure  for  indigence,  and  as  want  is  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  inducements  to  labour,  it  is  evident  that  much  caution  is 
nfifeflary  in  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  poor ;  left  we  deftroy 
the  effects  of  thofe  incitements  which  Providence,  in  infi¬ 
nite  wifdom,  has  contrived,  to  roufe  mankind  from  a  ftate 
of  indolence  and  torpid  indifference,  and  to  ftimulate  them 
to  that  conftant  exertion  of  their  bodily  ftrength  and  mental 
faculties,  which  we  know  to  be  neceffary  to  the  health  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind,  and  effential  to  happinefs  and 
virtue.  It  feldotn  requires  much  ingenuity  to  make  the  af- 
fiftance,  that  is  given  to  the  poor;  operate  as  an  incitement 
to  induftry;  for  rewards  are  as  powerful  motives  as  punifh- 
ments,  and  the  truly  benevolent  will  always  prefer  them. 
But  it  fhould  never  be  forgotten,  that  all  that  which  is  given 
to  the  poor,  or  done  for  them,  that  does  not  encourage 
their  induftry,  never  can  fail  to  have  a  contrary  tendency; 
and  confequently  muft  do  real  barm  to  them,  and  to  fo- 
ciety.” 

We  earneftly  hope  thefe  traits  of  the  only  efficient  means 
by  which  the  wants  of  the  poor  can  be  extenftvely  relieved, 
and  their  virtue  and  happinefs  promoted,  will  not  fail  to 
link  deeply  into  the  minds  of  thofe  whole  duty  ic  is  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  fubjeft.  That  there  are  not  wanting  in  the 
higheji  claftes  of  fociety,  honourable  infiances  of  an  adlive 
■perfonal  attention  to  the  welfare  of  thofe  whom  Providence 
has  placed  in  the  lonueji,  has  been  (hewn  in  various  articles 
relative  to  the  poor  in  this  Supplement,  and  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  have  been  fup- 
plied  with  rice  and  beef  at  St.  Alban’s,  by  the  Countefs 
Dowager  Spencer,  is  an  additional  proof  of  it : 

“  I  never  have  found,”  fays  that  amiable  lady,  “  any 
fupply  of  food  for  the  poor  of  fo  much  ufe,  and  give  fuch 
thorough  fatisfaftion,  as  that  which  I  have  lately  eftabliihed 
at  St.  Alban’s.  It  is  a  mode  which  will  not  only  be  of  ufe 
in  times  of  fcarcity,  but  will  be  very  beneficial  every  winter 
when  labour  is  fcarce,  and  the  weather  fevere. — My  plan  is, 
merely  felling  every  week,  at  a  low  price,  rice,  and  very 
excellent  fait  beef,  to  labourers,  in  proportion  to  Iheir  fa¬ 


milies. — This  is  only  meant  to  afford  fuch  a  fupply  as  fhall 
enable  the  man’s  labour,  or  the  parifh  allowance,  with  the 
addition  of  this  cheap  and  wholefome  food,  to  fupport  their 
families  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year,. — The  proportions  I 
have  allowed  are  as  follow:  the  rice  being  fold  at  3*/.  per 
pound,  and  the  beef  at  ^d. 


Clafs. 

iff. 

2d. 

3d- 


large  families  with.  1  2  lb.  of  rice  6d.\  , 

4,  5,  or  6  children  [  ii  lb.  of  beef  6 d.\  P 
Families  with  only  |  1  *  lb.  of  rice  4 \d.  \  gr^  ditt0_ 


2,  or  3  children 
A  man  and  woman 
or  one  child 


4th.  A  Angle  perfon 


lb.  of  beef  4 d 
lb.  of  rice  yl 
lb.  of  beef  id 


T 

4  lb.  of  rice 


lb.  of  beef  2d 


y-\ 

,  |  $d,  ditto. 
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“  The  above  is  what  it  cofts  the  poor ;  but  to  engage 
people  to  fubferibe  (as  I  could  not  fupply  the  whole  my- 
felf),  I  have  made  cut  a  plan,  by  which  f  bferibers  may 
have  tickets  at  id.  a  pound  for  the  rice,  and  id.  a  pound 
for  the  beef.  Thus,  if  any  fubferiber  wiihes  to  affift  any 
poor  family,  it  will  coft  them  as  follows: 


Per 

For 

For 

For 

Clafs. 

lb. 

week. 

6  weeks. 

12  weeks. 

18  wee. 

itt. 

2  of  rice  4 d. 
i-£  of  beef  3 d. 

} 

yd. 

y.  6  d. 

V’ 

IOX.  6 d. 

2d. 

i|  of  rice  3<7. 

1  of  beef  id. 

} 

5 

2  6 

5 

7  6 

3d- 

i  of  rice  id. 

\  of  beef  id. 

} 

3 

1  6  . 

3 

4  6 

4th. 

4  of  nee  id. 

£  of  beef  id. 

I 

2 

1  0 

2, 

3  0 

<«  I  have  fixed  upon  eighteen  weeks  for  the  period  of 
fale,  flopping  a  couple  of  weeks  between  each  fix  weeks. 
This  is  intended  to  make  the  poor  feel  the  advantage  which 
they  derive  frpm  this  fupply,  and  to  prevent  their  growing 
tired  of  it.  It  will  likewiie  prolong  the  time,  till  the  hay 
harveft  may  fupply  them  all  with  emploj'ment,  and  many 
vegetables  will  be  coming  in. 

“  I  pay  a  woman  a  farthing  a  pound  for  meafuring  out 
the  rice,  and  a  halfpenny  a  pound  for  cutting  and  weighing 
the  beef;  but  this  is  more  than  is  neceffary.  If  I  had  been 
provident,  and  had  bought  the  rice  cheap,  the  expence 
would  have  been  trifling.  As  it  is,  I  am  a  lofer  of  above  a 
penny  in  the  pound,  when  the  fubferibers  have  paid  their 
id.  and  the  poor  their  3 d.  but  that  regards  only  myfelf. 
Upon  the  beef  there  will  likewife  be  fome  lofs,  on  account 
of  the  bones ;  of  thefe  I  make  foup,  which  might  be  fold 
to  fupply  that  lofs.  We  have  relieved,  in  this  way,  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  families  in  the  town  and  its  envi¬ 
rons  ;  which  made  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion, 
that  they  ihould  come  on  ftated  days : — the  firft  clafs  is 
therefore”  appointed  on  Mondays;  the  fecond  on  Tuesdays; 
the  third  on  Wednefdays ;  and  the  fourth  on  Thurfdays. 
And  as  the  requeft  for’ thefe  tickets  has  extended  to  five, 
fix,  and  feven  miles  diftant,  all  which  demands  cannot  be 
anfwered,  I  generally  give  the  poor  people  who  have  come 
fo  far  an  occafional  ticket  for  that  one  day  only,  that  they 
may  not  be  entirely  dilappointed. 

“  I  muft  obferve  that,  befides  the  expreffions  of  tbank- 
fulnefs  from  all  without  exception  who  have  partaken  of  this 
charity,  feveral  women  have  been  to  tell  me,  that  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  food  has  reftored  health  and  ftrength  to  their 
families :  one  woman  yefterday  informed  me,  that  ihe  and 
her  hulband  had  been,  from  mere  poverty,  got  into  fo  low 
and  weak  a  ftate  of  health,  as  to  be  fcarcely  able  to  earn  any 
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thing;  but  that  the  continuance  of  this  food,  for  fome 
weeks  together,  had  quite  fet  them  up  again.” 

This  mode  of  feeding  the  poor  is  perhaps  “  lefs  expenfve 
to  the  donor,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  receiver,  than  any  otiier. 
If  any  one  was  to  give  a  large  family  half  a  guinea,  or  a 
oor  widow  three  (hillings,  they  would  not  be  furprifed  at 
earing  that,  in  lefs  than  a  month,  the  money  was  gone  : 
while  the  fame  fum,  by  this  means,  will  lafl  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  June.” 

POOR’S-RATE  (~ Encycl .).  The  following  molt  inte- 
refting  view  of  this  fubjedt  is  prefixed  by  Mr.  Bernard  to  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

“  The  increafe  of  the  poor' s-ratef  fays  Mr.  Bernard,  “  has 
been  for  fome  years  a  juft  fubjedt  of  alarm.  Complaints 
have  been  made,  and  with  too  much  reafon,  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  and  magnitude  of  the  evil.  Two  millions  and  a  half 
annually  expended  in  parochial  relief,  and  a  larger  fum  in 
charities  and  benefactions,  producing  no  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  but  rather  prejudicing  their  means  of 
life  by  the  general  effects  of  the  fyftem, — this  is  a  myftery  in 
our  internal  polity,  difficult,  but  very  important,  to  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

“  To  fome  it  has  appeared  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
national  profperity.  That,  however,'  muft  be  a  very  equi¬ 
vocal  fperies  of  profperity  which  is  inimical  to  the  comfort 
and  happinefs  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and  tends  to 
diminifh  their  means  of  life. — By  others  it  has  been  deemed 
a  fymptom  of  national  decline,  common  to  all  ftates  which 
have  paiTed  their  zenith  ;  —  but  'his  opinion  is  controverted 
by  increafe  of  trade  and  ma oufaftu'  es,  by  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  every  art  and  fcience,  ai  d  by  the  unrivalled 
energy  and  glory  which  attend  the  Britifh  arms  in  every 
quartei  oftheglobe. —  their-  have  conceived  'hatfpeculation 
in  eftate^  a  noxious  trine  of  land  valuers  and  rent  raifers, 
and  the  confequent  prefs  on  ihe  farmer  to  make  his  prefent 
greateft  pro  ,t  with  the  leaft  poffible  out-goingc,  have  given 
birth  toan  improvident  f\ftem  with  regard  to  the  poor; 
hoftile  to  any  permanent  improvement  in  their  condition, 
and  operating  to  difcourage  forefight  and  good  habits  among 
them.  ,  - 

“  Efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to  check  this  growing 
evil.  Laws  have  b  en  made  to  compel  induftryand  econo¬ 
my;  and  woikhoufes  have  been  eredfed,  and  farmed  to  the 
belt  bidder,  in  order  to  deter  the  poor  from  wanting  relief : 
but  parifhes  and  parifh  officers  have  not  as  yet  been  aware 
that  in  every  in  :ance,  in  which  a  poor  family  is  diiven  by 
difbefs  and  depreffion  of  circumftances  to  take  refuge  in  a 
workhoufe,  an  imumbrance  has  been  entailed  on  the  funds 
of  the  parifh,  never  to  be  redeemed,  even  in  part,  except  by 
a  change  of  fyftem  ;  by  encouraging  that  induftry  and  pru¬ 
dence,  which  ro  afl  of  parliament  can  compel;  and  by 
affifting  them  with  increafed  means  and  advantages  of  life, 
calculated  to  enable  them  to  fupport  themfelves  and  their 
families  in  their  own  cottages,  without  parochial  relief. 

“  The  poor  in  fome  parts  of  England  have  been  deprived 
of  many  of  their  refources*  ;  and  have  been  reduced,  as 
their  foie  fubfiftence,  to  the  purchafe  of  daily  bread  with 
the  daily  ftipend  of  their  labour.  This  has  gradually  de¬ 
prived  them  of  foiecaft,  and  of  every  effort  that  looks  to  fu¬ 


turity;  and  has  left  them  to  proceed  in  a  fpiritlefs  continu¬ 
ation  of  daily  labour,  until  ficknefs,  misfortune,  or  increafe 
of  family,  drives  them  into  the  workhoufe  ;  there  to  remain 
the  life  penfioners  of  the  public,  and  to  leave  their  widows 
the  nurfes  and  drudges  of  the  houfe,  and  their  children  to 
acquire  idle  and  unprincipled  habit-,  among  the  dregs  of  the 
parifh. 

“  The  land  owner  fliould  be  aware  that  this  is  vvafte  com¬ 
mitted  upon  bis  eftate,  in  the  moft  deftrndtive  and  irrepara¬ 
ble  way.  It  is  uot  the  pulling  down  of  an  unneceffary  ho¬ 
vel,  the  premature  repetition  of  a  Ciop  of  wheat  corn,  or  the 
ploughing  upa  flip  of  partureground  (theufual  trivial  objects 
of  impeachment  of  wafte),  that  is  the  fubjeCt  of  confi  era- 
tion  ;  but  it  is  the  relaxation  of  the  nerve  of  the  country,  the 
deftruftion  of  the  power  of  cultivating  the  land,  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  ftrength  and  energy  of  a  people  into  weaknefs 
and  debility,  and  the  exchange  of  the  means  of  wealth  and 
profperity  for  fources  of  enormous  andincreafing  expence. 

“  It  is  an  effential  part  of  political  wifdom  to  give  fcope 
and  increafe  to  the  energy  of  individuals,  by  affording  to  all 
the  opportunity  and  hope  of  advancement  in  life.  Where 
character,  conduCt,  induftry,  and  attention,  receive  their 
affnred  reward,  candidates  will  not  be  wanting ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  few  will  be  reflected  in  the  virtues  of  the  many. 
If  the  child,  in  proportion  to  diligence  and  good  condudf, 
be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  more  favoured,  and  have  that 
pittance  of  reward  laid  up  in  ftore,  which  in  their  narrow 
fcale  of  life  conftitutes  wealth,  the  number  of  induftrious  and 
well  behaved  children  will  inert  ale  : — If  the  young  man 
finds  that,  by  referving  out  of  his  wages  a  little  fund  of  wealth 
againft  his  marriage,  he  can  convert  thefe  early  favings  into 
the  means  of  increafed  produce  and  comfort  during  life,  and 
become  the  poffelfor  of  a  cow,  a  garden,  and  his  own  cottage, 
he  will  acquire  early  habits  of  prudence  and  economy,  and 
will  enter  into  life  with  a  better  and  more  principled  lyftem 
of  conduCt and  if  the  cottager  who  exerts  himfelf  in 
bringing  up  and  placing  out  his  family,  is  encouraged  and 
alfifted  in  his  hor.eft  endeavours;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  un¬ 
toward  and  unfortunate  interruption  of  his  plan  of  economy, 
receives  timely  relief,  and  is  preferved  from  the  apprehenfion 
of  a  workhoufe;  the  thrift  and  the  fuccefs  of  a  few  will 
produce  many  imitators;  and  the  profpeCt  of  improved 
circumftances  will  awaken  the  energy  of  the  poor,  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

“  Many  and  various  would  be  the  advantages  of  giving  to 
the  poor  a  pleafing  and  beneficial  employment  for  their 
leifure  hours,  and  affording  them  the  means  of  productive 
hufbandryat  home,  and  within  their  own  cottage  and  ground; 
— of  fupplying  them  to  more  advantage  with  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  and  of  relieving  them  from  the  burthen  of  their 
children,  by  placing  them  in  a  courfe  of  induftry  and  occu¬ 
pation.— -Where  meafures  of  this  kind  can  be  brought  to 
produce  any  effeCt  at  all  on  millions,  the  benefit  ivuft  be  of 
very  great  magnitude.  We  may  calculate  the  number  of 
little  hands  hitherto  Idle,  and  now  by  a  proper  fyftem  of 
employment  to  be  brought  into  aCtion  ;  we  may  eftimate, 
in  parr,  the  benefit  of  fo  nupnerous  a  clafs  ot  men  being  pro¬ 
tected  from  petty  extortion  and  impofition,  and  being  fairly 
and  honettly  fupplied  with  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  and  we 
may  leckon  up,  by  long  arithmetical  deduction,  the  number 


*  Whoever  travels  through  the  midland  counties,  and  will  take  the  trouble  of  enquiring,  will  generally  receive  for  an fwer, 
that  fo  merly  there  were  a  great  m  ny  cottagers  who  kept  cows,  but  that  the  land  is  now  thrown  to  the  farmers  .  and  i? 
he  enquires  ftill  further,  be  will  find  that,  in  thefe  parifhes,  the  poor’s-rates have  iucrealed  in  a»  amazing  degree.  See  Cow* 
Land,  Cottager,  & c.  Supply 
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of  acres  which  might  be  advantageoufly  cultivated,  and  the 
myriads  of  hours  which  would  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
national  labour,  if  every  cottager  was  permitted  and  encou¬ 
raged  to  improve  the  Hips  of  wade  land,  which  dill  remain 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  a  difcredit  to  the  Englifh  na¬ 
tion  : — but  it  is  not  within  the  compafs  of  political  arithmetic, 
to  calculate  the  increafe  of  profperity  and  fecurity,  which 
we  might  derive  from  the  general  introdudion  of  fuch  a 
lydem.” 

It  is  the  endeavour  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor  (fee  Society,  Suppl.)  to  fearch  for  and 
diffeminate  ufeful  and  practical  knowledge  with  regard  to 
them;  to  co-operate  in  every  plan  that  tends  to  increafe  their 
economy  and  domeftic  comfort;  to  hold  up  the  indudrious 
and  thriving  cottager  as  an  example  of  imitation;  and  to 
promote  his  good  habits,  his  indudry,  his  welfare,  and  his 
liappinefs.  “  At  the  fame  time,”  continues  Mr.  Bernard, 
t£  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  danger  of  diminijhing  the  in¬ 
ducements  to  exertion,  by  theoretical  philanthropy,  or  by  in¬ 
judicious  or  mifapplied  liberality;  which  may  habituate  the 
mind  to  a  reliance  on  regular  and  periodical  alhdance,  and 
(making  exertion  and  forefight  of  lefs  moment']  deprive  the 
poor  of  that  bed  and  mod  honourable  relief,  which  can  only 
be  derived  from  themfelves.  It  is  of  the  utmod  confequence 
that  charity  he  directed  to  her  true  end — that  of  elevating 
and  benefiting  the  objed  of  her  attention,  indead  of  render¬ 
ing  it  helplefs  and  without  refource ;  and  that  file  Ihould 
operate  by  increadug  the  energy,  the  virtue,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  poor;  fo  as  to  attach  them  to  their  fituation  in  life, 
and  to  give  dability  and  principle  to  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  fo  large  and  fo  valuable  a  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

“  lmpreffed  with  this  idea,  the  fociety  has  propofed  that 
the  principle  which  has  direded  the  refearches  of  the 
prefent  age,  in  natural  philofophy,  in  agriculture,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  in  every  ai  t  and  fcience  in  which  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  have  been  fuccefsfully  extended, — that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  fiiould  be  adopltd  in  the  concerns  of  the  poor;  and 
adual  eiuding  fads  be  made  the  means  of  pradical  and 
fydematic  invedigation,  into  what  has  reallyaugmented  their 
virtue  and  happinefs,  and  has  been  fandioned  by  ufe  and 
experience. — Aftera  variety  of  inefficacious  attempts,  during 
more  than  two  centuries,  to  enforce  indudry  and  prudence 
by  penal  laws  and  compulfory  datutes,  the  fociety  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the  public,  whether 
the  fame  objed  may  not  be  attained  by  encouragement,  by 
kindnefs,  by  management, —and  by  giving  effed  to  that 
mader-fpring  of  adion,  4  the  defire  implanted  in  the  human 
bread  of  bettering  its  condition.’  The  influence  of  this 
invigorating  fpirit  on  commerce,  on  manufadures,  and  on 
agriculture,  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  with  pride  and 
pleafure  by  every  Englifhman  :  and  there  can  remain  no 
doubt  but  that  the  fame  principle,  which  has  produced  fuch 
beneficial  effects  among  the  thriving  and  adive  members  of 
the  other  claffes  of  fociety,  would,  if  properly  encouraged, 
generate  among  the  poor  of  the  fame  nation,  that  degree  of 
indudry  and  prudence,  which  we  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  produce  by  compulfion. 

V  I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to  fugged  upon  this  fubjed, 
that  nothing  is  at  piefent  done,  or  that  all  is  pradicable. 
Much,  I  am  convinced,  has  been  recently  done;  and  with 
fuch  effect  in  exciting  indudry,  as  affords  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  its  utility. — All,  I  am  faibfied,  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  effected  ;  but  that,  until  the  corruption  of  our  nature 
is  done  away,  there  will  ever  be  unhappy  perfons  of  every 
rank  and  order,  and  in  every  clafs  of  fociety,  differing  under 


the  confequence  of  an  erroneous  courfe  of  life,  and  placed  as 
landmarks  to  dired  the  conduit  of  others. — In  fait,  in  that 
and  in  every  important  undertaking,  there  is  danger  from 
the  expeitation  of  too  great,  or  of  too  rapid  a  progrefs.  His 
who  advances  gently  and  gradually,  and  with  caution,  may 
have  the  hope  of  proceeding  furely  and  fuccefsfully  ;  and  if, 
in  a  work  intereding  to  millions,  only  pai  l  of  the  objed  be 
attained,  and  every  ill  confequence  avoided,  the  labour  of 
the  individuals  employed  will  be  well  applied. 

“  It  is  not  at  all  edential  to  my  purpofe,  that  I  fhould 
write  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  the  poor.  The  con¬ 
tagion  of  bad  example  is  generally  caught  by  the  lower  from 
the  higher  orders ;  and  I  fee  nothing  very  exemplary  in  our 
own  conduct,  to  induce  me  to  doubt  but  that  the  poor  are 
as  good  and  as  prudent,  and  as  indudrious,  as  we  fliould 
have  been  in  the  fame  circumdances,  and  under  the  fame 
difad  vantages.  If  this  be  conceded,  the  vices  and  faults 
of  the  poor  mud  be  deemed  the  vices  and  faults  of  an  unfa¬ 
vourable^  fituation,  rather  than  of  individual  delinquency. 
Remove  thofe  difadva  itages,  and  you  add  as  much  to 
moral  character  as  to  perfonal  comfort. 

“  In  the  Reports  of  the  fociery  (to  be  had,  in  a  cheap 
form,  at  Hatchard’s,  Piccadilly),  the  rich  and  the  benevolent 
will  find  fubjeds  of  experiment,  merhods  of  procedure,  and 
accounts  of  expence  In  the  various  details  they  will  meet 
with  fomediing  or  other  to  put  in  adion  every  valuable 
principleof  the  human  mind.  They  will  only  have  to  employ 
their  difcretion,  in  proportioning  the  node  and  extent  of 
their  operations  to  their  means  and  circumdances.  ‘  Many 
benevolent  minds  (fays  the  Bifhop  of  Durham)  fuffer  their 
excellent  difpofitions  for  doing  good  to  remain  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  gieat  fervice  of  chri  tia  ;  charity,  not  for  want 
of  means,  orofobjeds,  but  for  want  of  knowing  what  good 
may  be  done  within  their  own  fphere,  and  how.’ — To 
remove  this  difficulty,  to  fupply  the  public  with  details  on 
every  fubjed  refpedting  the  poor,  to  fugged  the  mode  of 
active  and  ufeful  charity,  which  in  its  effeds  fhall  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  increafe  of  idlenefs  and  vice, — thefe  are,  and 
I  trud  will  continue  to  be,  the  objeds  of  the  fociety. 

Upon  the  propofed  fubjeds  of  enquiry,  fome  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  already  coileded  ;  and  the  fociety  is  much 
gratified  to  find  that  it  is  producing  immediate  and  bene¬ 
ficial  effeds,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  a  neighbouring  king¬ 
dom.  (See  Dublin  and  Cork,  Suppl.)  As  to  parifh 
relief,  the  fad  is  now  pretty  well  afcertained,  that  the  bed 
and  mod  economical  application  of  the  parochial  funds,  is 
that  which  tends  to  alfid  and  encourage  indudry  (fee 
Overseers,  Suppl. )  and  good  management  among  the  poor, 
in  their  own  cottages,  in  the  care  and  condud  of  their  own 
families,  and  in  placing  out  their  children  at  an  early  age  in 
a  courfe  of  employment  (fee  Prentice,  Suppl.)  ;  and  that 
in  thofe  parifhes,  where  the  cottager  has  been  fupplied  with 
a  good  cottage  and  garden,  and  the  means  of  keeping  his 
cow  at  a  fair  and  moderate  rent,  the  labourers  are  the 
fteadied  and  mod  orderly  men,  the  poor’s-rate  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  value  of  landed  edates  much  improved. 

“  With  regard  to  proteding  the  poor  from  impofition  in 
the  purchafe  of  the  neceffary  articles  of  life,  it  appears  that, 
with  very  little  cod  or  trouble,  great  affidance  may  be  given 
to  them  ;  and  that  more  may  bs  done  for  their  real  benefit 
in  this  refped,  at  a  very  trivial  expence,  than  by  millions, 
either  added  to  our  poor’s-rates,  or  difpenfed  in  the  prefent 
fydem  of  pecuniary  charity  that,  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  weekly  fale  of  coals  in  ftnall  quantities  at  prime  cod, 
is  a  relief  to  the  didrefs,  and  a  prefervative  to  the  morals,  of 
the  poor ;  and  that  a  fupply  of  corn,  potatoes,  milk,  cheefe. 
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bacon,  and  other  neceflary  articles  of  food,  to  the  labourer, 
at  the  wholefale  price,  whether  by  the  farmer  for  whom  he 
works,  or  from  a  village  (hop  fet  up  by  the  land  proprietor, 
produces  a  very  great  faving  to  the  labourer,  encourages  him 
in  habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  and  attaches  him  to  his 
fituation  in  life. 

“  The  poor  have,  in  general,  benefited  by  the  means 
offered  to  them  much  more  rapidly  and  effectually  than  their 
mod  fanguine  friends  could  have  cxpeCted.  All  the  pre¬ 
judice  againft  Sours  and  novel  cookery  has  vaniflied, 
wherever  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  made.  Upon  this 
fubjeCt,  and  that  of  village  kitchen?,  a  variety  of  information 
is  fubmitted  to  the  reader,  refpeCting  the  village  dinners 
prepared  for  children  and  others  at  Oakham  and  Epping 
(fee  Parish-dinner,  Suppl.)  ;  and  the  feveral  charities  re¬ 
cently  eftablifhed,  for  fupplying  the  poor  with  Coups  and 
other  different  articles  of  food,  in  villages, — in  London, — 
at  country  manfions, — and  in  manufacturing  towns.  It  is 
no  fmall  recommendation  of  thefe  charities,  that  they  tend 
to  fliew  the  poor  their  real  intereft,  and  to  inftmCl  them  in 
preparing  for  themfelves  a  more  nourifliing  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  diet,  than  what  they  at  prefent  poffefs.  They  alfo 
give  a  fourfold  effeCt  to  the  operation  of  charity.  In 
villages,  they  fend  comfortable  and  neceflary  relief  into 
the  houfes  of  many  aged  and  forlorn  perfons.  In  London, 
they  fupply  food  to  a  variety  of  thofe  objeCts  which  the 
cixcuinffancesof  fuch  a  city,  the  con  option  of  human  nature, 
and  the  vicilfitudes  of  things,  too  abundantly  produce  in  a 
great  metropolis.  In  country  manfions,  at  a  veiy  trifling 
expence,  they  extend  relief  to  a  wide  circle  around;  and 
draw  bleffings  and  affeCtion  on  the  proprietor  and  his  family. 
But  their  influence  is  moft  beneficial  among  manufactories; 
in  which  the  contefts  of  nations,  the  mutability  of  fafliion, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  profperity,  do  perpetually  produce 
objeCts  of  diflrefs,  beyond  any  power  of  adequate  parochial 
relief.  The  value  of  thefe  charities  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  thofe  who  have  attended  the  conduct  of  them.  During  the 
preceding  winter  above  five  thoufand  manufacturers  in 
London,  and  almoft  as  many  more  at  Birmingham  diftreffed 
by  the  prefiure  of  the  times,  have  gratefully  received  from 
thefe  foup-fhops  their  daily  fupply  of  food  for  themfelves 
and  their  families,  at  a  fourth  of  what  it  muft  otherwife  have 
cofl  them  ;  and  have  been  thereby  preferved  from  want  and 
defpair. 

«  It  has  been  too  clearly  proved,  that  by  the  converfion 
of  many  corn  mills  into  mills  for  manufactories,  and  by 
other  circucifDnces,  the  cottager  has  been  fubjeCted  to  a 
grievous  monopoly  in  refpect  of  bread,  which  is  now  become 
his  prime  necelFary  of  life.  The  injury  to  the  poor  by  this 
alone  (if  we  may  efliraate  from  the  faCts  which  have  come 
before  us)  is  nearly  equal  to  two  thirds  of  all  the  poor’s-rates 
collected  in  England,  and  confiderably  exceeds  1,000, oool. 
a-year.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  eflabhfhment  of  paro¬ 
chial  mills  (>'ee  Parish  Mu. l,¥lovr,&cc.  Suppl.) throughout 
the  kingdom,  would  at  once  correCt  this  monftrous  and  abo¬ 
minable  evil,  without  any  lofs  of  income  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  mills;  which  will  afford  five  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure, 
and  leave  an  annual  furplus  for  charity  to  diftribute,.  in  the 
encouragnnent  and  fupport  of  the  induftrious  poor. 

•“Of  Friendly  Societies  (fee  Suppl.)  the  benefit  is 
well  known;  and  it  is  enough  to  (fate  what  general  expe¬ 
rience  gives  teftimony  to,  and  what  is  confirmed  by  all  the 
information  which  has  been  laid  before  the  fociety,  that 
their  tffeCL,  when  legally  and  properly  eftablifhed,  are  fure 
and  unvaried  in  promoting  induftry,  economy,  philanthropy, 
and  every  virtue,  among  the  poor. 

“As  to  Cottages  (fee  Suppl.),  with  exception  of  feme 
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favoured  diftriCts,  it  is  too  obvious  that  they  are  deficient 
both  in  number  and  condition  ;  the  inhabitants  fufFering  in 
health  and  cleanlineft,  for  want  of  that  accomodation,  which 
in  this  climate  is  neceflary  to  life  and  well-being.  It  is  due 
to  the  cottager,  to  ourftlves,  ai  d  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  country,  that  neatnefs  and  comfort  in  thefe  habita¬ 
tions,  by  timely  repairs,  and  by  the  very  trivial  expence  of 
frequent  White-washing  (fee  Suppl.),  fhould  be  allowed 
to  have  their  full  effeCt  in  inducing  habits  of  cleanlinefs,  and, 
in  the  confequence,  of  regularity  and  morality  in  the  pof- 
feffors. 

“  Of  parifh  wo'khoufes  (fee  House,  Workhouse,  and 
Industry,  Suppl.)  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay,  that,  however 
well  managed,  yet  if  they  are  made  the  common  receptacle 
of  all  w'ho  apply  for  relief,  they  will,  in  their  general  effeCt, 
be  thecaufe  ofinjuftice  and  unkindnefs  to  many  individuals, 
and  of  prejudice  and  injury  to  the  parifli.  if  none  were 
placed  there  but  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  have  no  domeftic 
retreat  to  recur  to,  — none,  who  could  do  better  out  of  them 
(the  difabled  cottager,  receiving  relief  in  his  cottage,  the 
fturdy  idler  being  fubjeCted  to  legal  correction,  and  the 
child  finding  an  afylum  in  a  Parijl]  School,  Suppl.),  the 
poor  who,  for  want  of  domeftic  connection  and  the  means 
of  fuftenance,  are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  poorhoufe, 
would  rind  it  a  decent  and  well-regulated  afylum  ;  while  the 
cottager  would  preferve  his  little  eftablifhment  at  home,  and 
not  be  compelled,  by  temporary  diftrefs,  to  become  a  per¬ 
manent  burthen  to  his  parifh;  the  idle  and  the  fturdy  would 
receive  merited  puniftiment ;  the  parifh-child  would  be 
boarded  and  inftruCted  at  lefs  expence  by  fome  cottager’s 
widow,  from  whofe  care  he  would  go,  at  an  earlier  age,  and 
with  more  character  and  principle,  into  fervice. 

“  There  are  feveral  other  fubjeCts  of  enquiry,  upon  which 
we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  Reports  themfelves.  On 
one  only  we  (hall  trouble  him  With  any  further  remarks ;  and 
that  is  upon  county  Jails  and  houfes  of  correction  (fee 
House,  Suppl.). — The  plan  which  has  been  fuccefsfnlly 
adopted  at  Dorcbefter,  and  in  a  very  few  other  inftances, — 
that  of  encouragement  and  inducement  to  work,  by  a  liberal 
(hare  of  earnings, and  by  a  diftinCtion  of  food  and  treatment 
between  the  idle  and  induftrious,  and  between  the  profligate 
and  the  weil-difpofed  ;  the  plan  offending  them  forth  from 
the  prifon,  with  character,  and  the  means  and  habits  of  in¬ 
duftry  and  livelihood,  is  fully  developed  in  the  account  of  the 
Dorcbefter  jail  and  boufe  of  correction.  The  detail  of  the 
effects  prod.iced  there,  is  confirmed  by  experience  in  everv 
other  inftance,  to  which  it  has  been  properly  applied.  It 
is  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  our  own  feelings. 
Let  us  not  then  defpair,  but  that  the  example  will  be 
fpeedily  followed  in  other  counties,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  the  reform  and  reftoration  of  m.iny 
wretched  and  hopelefs  prifoners,  now  fufFering  under  the 
fervirude  of  vicious  habits,  without  the  means  or  profpect 
of  releafe. 

“  In  almoft  every  eftablifhment  for  the  employment  and 
benefit  of  the  poor,  the  finding  and  keeping  for  them  regular 
and  proper  work  and  occupation  is  one  of  the  greateft  em- 
barraffments.  ThF,.  more  chan  any  other  caufe,  has  checked 
the  exertions  of  thofe  who  have  been  at  times  very  anxious 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  poor  neighbours.  But, 
before  they  give  up  their  labour  of  love,  we  entreat  them  to 
refleCt,  that,  if  the  obtaining  for  a  few  neceflitous  families, 
who  dwell  near  them,  a  regular  fupply  of  ufeful  occupation, 
is  diilicult  for  the  rich,  and  for  thofe  who  pofTsfs  talents, 
and  jeifure,  and  influence,  what  muft  be  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  which  will  attend  the  induftrious  efforts  of  the 
poor,  the  helpiels,  the  ignorant,  and  the  uniuftruCted.  If 
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nue  are  impofed  upon,  placed  in  a  fituation  of  embarraffment, 
when  wefeek  the  means  of  induflry  for  them,  what  muft  be 
their  diftrefs  and  confufion  in  the  fame  attempt. — Surely 
this  confidtraiion  Ihould  rouze  us  to  overcome,  by  activity 
and  perfeverance,  that  which  to  them  may  be  infur- 
meuntable  ;  and  to  provide  thofe  means  of  induftry  and 
thrift,  which,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  couivry,  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  many  of  the  poor  to  obtain  for  themfelves. 

“  The  queftion  whether  the  rich  fupport  the  poor,  or  the 
poor  the  rich,  has  been  frequently  agitated  by  thofe  who  are 
not  aware  that,  while  each  does  his  duty  in  his  ftation,  each 
is,  reciprocally,  a  fupport  and  a  bleffing  to  the  other.  All 
are  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole  ;  every  part  contributing 
to  the  general  mafs  of  happinefs,  if  man  would  but  endeavour 
to  repay  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  Creator ;  and,  by  a 
willing  habit  of  ufefulnefs,  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  him- 
felf  and  of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  this  way  the  higher 
elalTes  of  fociety  may,  by  fuperiority  of  power  and  education, 
do  more  fervice  to  the  other  parts  of  the  community,  than 
what  they  receive ;  the  welfare  of  the  poor  being  then,  in 
truth,  more  promoted  and  allured  by  the  gradations  of  wealth 
and  rank,  than  it  ever  could  have  been  by  a  perfect  equality 
of  condition  ;  even  if  that  equality  had  not  been  in  its  nature 
chimerical  and  impracticable  ;  or  (if  practicable)  had  not 
been  hoftile  and  fatal  to  the  induftry  and  energy  of  mankind. 

- — Rank,  power,  wealth,  influence,  conftitute  no  exemption 
from  aftivity  or  attention  to  duty  5  but  lay  a  weight  of  real, 
accumulated  refponfibility  on  the  poflefl'or. 

Is  heaven  tremendous  in  its  frowns  ?  molt  fure: 

And,  in  its  favours,  formidable  too. 

Its  favours  here  are  trials,  not  rewards  ; 

A  call  to  duty, — -no  difeharge  from  care  ; 

And  ihould  alarm  us  full  as  much  as  woes. 

Young, 

r‘  If  the  poor  are  idle  and  vicious,  they  are  reduced  to  fubfift 
&ti  the  benevolence  of  the  rich':  and  if  the  rich  (I  except  thofe 
to  whom  health  and  ability,  and  not  the  will,  is  wanting)  are 
felfifh,  indolent,  and  negleCtful  of  the  conditions  on  which 
they  hold  fuperiority  of  rank  and  fortune,  they  fink  into  a 
fituation  worfe  than  that  of  being  gratuitoufly  maintained  by 
the  poor.  They  become  paupers  of  an  elevated  and  dif- 
iinguifhed  clafs ;  in  no  way  personally  contributing  to  the 
general  flock,  but  fubfitling  upon  the  labour  of  the  in- 
dftrious  cottager ; — and  whenever  Providence  thinks  fit  to 
remove  fuch  a  character,  whether  in  high  or  in  low  life, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  the  community  is  relieved  from  an 
ufelefs  burthen.” 

On  the  motives  for  co-operation  with  this  excellent  Society, 
Mr.  Bernard  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  juft  and 
forcible  terms  : — “  If,”  fays  he,  “  there  fhould  be  among 
my  readers,  any  one  whofe  views  are  directed  to  himfelf 
only,  I  could  eafily  fatisfy  him,  that  his  means  of  felf-in- 
dulgence  would  be  increafed,  his  repofe  would  be  more 
tranquil,  his  waking  hours  lefs  languid,  his  eftate  improved, 
its  advantages  augmented,  and  the  enjoyment  permanently 
fecured,  by  his  activity  in  the  melioration  of  the  condition, 
the  morals,  the  religion,  and  the  attachment,  of  a  numerous 
and  very  ul'eful  nart  of  his  fellow- fubjeCts. — To  the  patriot, 
who  wifh.es  to  deferve  well  of  his  country,  I  could  prove  that, 
from  the  increafe  of  the  refources  and  virtues  of  the  poor,  the 
kingdom  would  derive  profperity— the  different  claffes  of 
fociety,  union — and  the  conftitution,  liability.  To  the  rich, 
who  have  leifure,  and  have  unluccefsfully  attempted  to  fill 
up  their  time  with  other  objeCls,  I  could  offer  a  permanent 
fource  of  amufement; — that  of  encouraging  the  virtues  and 
induftry  of  the  poor,  with  whom  by  property,  refidence,  ot 


occupation,  they  are  eonneCled  ; — that  of  adorning  the  Hurts 
of  their  parks  and  paddocks,  of  their  farms  and  commons,  with 
piCtnrefque  and  habitable  cottages,  and  fruitful  gardens ;  fo 
as  to  increafe  every  Englifhman’s  affeftion  for  an  ifland 
replete  with  beauty  and  happinefs ; — that  of  alfifting  the 
poor  in  the  means  of  life,  and  in  placing  out  their  children 
in  the  world;  fo  as  to  attach  them  by  an  indiffoluble  tie,  and 
a  common  intereft,  to  their  country,  not  only  as  the  fancluary 
of  liberty,  but  as  an  afylum,  where  happinefs  and  domeftic 
comforts  are  diffiifed,  with  a  liberal  and  equal  hand  through 
every  clafs  of  fociety.” 

POOROONDER,  a  fortrefs  of  Vifiapour,  in  the  Deccan 
of  Hindooftan.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  i8  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Poonah  ;  is  the  place  of  refuge  for  that  capital  in  cafe  ot 
an  invafion  ;  and  here  the  archives  of  government  are  kept. 

POOTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Villaine  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  E.N.E.  Villaine,  and  four 
W.S.W.  Alenqon. 

POPERINGUE,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name.  Six  miles  W.  of  Ypres.  Long. 
2.  38.  E.  Lat.  50.  51.  N. 

POPO,  a  kingdom  on  the  Slave  Coaft  of  Guinea.  The 
inhabitants  have  fcarcely  any  houfes  to  dwell  in,  befide  the- 
king’s  village,  which  is  an  ifiand  in  the  midtl  of  a  river. 
Their  chief  trade  is  in  (laves. 

PORCAH,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Travancore,  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Englifti 
in  1795.  It  is  75  miles  N.W.  of  Travancore.  Long.  76. 
30.  E.  Lat.  9.  15.  N. 

PORCHESTER,  a  village  in  Hampftiire,  four  miles  N.  of 
Portfmouth,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour,  between  Fareham 
and  Portfea  Ifland.  In  has  an  ancient  cattle,  which  has 
ferved,  of  late  years,  for  the  reception  of  prifoners  of  war. 

PORCO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  Los  Charcos, 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  Potofi.  Long.  64.  60.  W.  Lat.  19. 
40.  S. 

PORCUNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Juen, 
eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  Anduxar. 

PORSELON,  or  Porselouc,  a  rich  and  commercial 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  fituate  on  a  large  river  which 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  Siam. 

PORT  AU  PRINCE,  a  fea-port  of  St.  Domingo,  feated 
on  a  bay  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  ifland,  of  which  part  it  is  the 
capital.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  and  royalifts  in  1794. 
Long.  72-.  10.  W.  Lat.  18.  45.  E. 

PORT  DE  FRANC AIS,  a  harbour  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
America,  difeovered  by  M.  de  la  Peroufe  in  1786.  It  is  of 
a  circular  form,  not  to  be  fathomed  in  the  middle,  and  bordered 
by  peaked  mountains,  of  an  extenfive  height,  covered  with 
fnow.  The  natives  on  this  coaft  are  defcribed  as  the  moft 
complete  thieves,  poffefied  of  an  adliv'ty  and  obftinacy  capable 
of  executing  the  moft  difficult  projefts.  Skins  were  found 
here  in  great  abundance,  particularly  thofe  of  the  fea  otter. 
■In  thb  harbour  is  a  fmall  ifland.  Long.  137.  30.  W.  Lat. 
58.  37.  N. 

PORT  DESIRE,  an  harbour  of  S.  America,  where  (hips 
fometimes  touch  in  their  paffage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
100  miles  N.E.  of  Port  St.  Julian.  Long.  65.  40.  W.  Lat. 
47.  50  S. 

PORT  LOUIS,  a  French  fortrefs,  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of 
Hifpaniola,  demolifhed  by  Admiral  Knowles  in  17^7,  but 
fince  rebuilt.  Long.  73.  r6.  W.  Lat.  18.  18.  N. 

Port  Louis,  a  town  and  harbour  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ftrongly  fortified.  Long.  57,  28.  E. 
Lat.  20.  9.  S. 

PORT  PAIX,  a  town  on  the  N .  coaft  of  St.  Domingo, 
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in  the  Weft  Indies,  with  a  good  harbour.  Long.  72.  55.  W. 
Lat.  19.  58.  N. 

PORT  PATRICK,  a  fea-port  in  Wigtonfhire,  confined  by 
the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  by  over-hanging  rocks 
and  hills.  It  is  noted  for  its  ferry  to  Donaghadee  in  Ireland, 
from  which  it  is  only  20  miles  diflant ;  and  a  packet -boat 
fails  from  hence  for  that  place  every  day.  The  harbour  is 
good  ;  and  has  one  of  the  fined  quays  in  Great  Britain,  with 
a  reflecting  light-houfe.  It  is  107  miles  S.W.  of  Edinburgh, 
and  487  N.W.  of  London. 

PORT  ROYAL,  a  town  and  fort  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico, 
Si  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Pierre.  Long.  61.9.  W.  Lat.  14.  3.  N. 

Port  Royal,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Virginia,  on 
the  river  Rappahannoc. 

PORT  ST.  JULIAN,  a  harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia, 
where  Chips  ufually  touch  that  are  bound  for  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Long.  68.  44.  W.  Lat.  49.  10.  S. 

PORT  ST.  MARY,  a  lea-port  of  Spain,  in  Andalulia.  The 
Englifh  made  a  defcent  here  in  1702,  with  adefign  to  befiege 
Cadiz,  but  without  fuccefs.  It  is  ten  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz. 
Long.  6.  o.  W.  Lat.  35.  37.  N. 

PORT  SANDWICH,  a  harbour  in  the  ifland  of  Mallicolo, 
in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  Long.  167.  53.  E.  Lat.  16.  25.  S. 

PORT  VENDRE,  a  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees  and  late  province  of  Roufillon.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1793,  but  retaken  the  next 
year.  It  is  23  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Perpignan. 

PORTADOWN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  with  an  extenfive  linen  manufadture.  It  is  fituate 
on  the  river  Bann,  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Armagh,  and  16  N.  of 
Newry. 

PORTAFERRY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  on  the  rapid  ferry  of  Strongford,  80  miles  N.  of 
Dublin. 

PORTALEGRE,  a  flrong  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo, 
with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  moun¬ 
tain,  in  a  plealant  country,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Elvas,  and  90 
N.E.  of  Lilbon. 

PORTARLINGTON,  a  borough  in  Ireland,  partly  in 
King’s  and  partly  in  Queen’s  County.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Barrow,  31  miles  N.  of  Kilkenny,  and  36  S.W.  of 
Dublin. 

PORTERAGE,  the  fum  paid  to  a  porter  who  carries  home 
a  parcel  after  its  arrival  from  the  country.  By  the  39  Geo.  III. 
c.  58.  the  rates  of  porterage,  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfler,  and  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the 
fuburbs  and  liberties  thereof  refpe&ively,  and  other  parts 
contiguous  thereto,  not  exceeding  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  end  of  the  carriage  pavement  in  the  feveral  ftreets 
and  places  within  the  faid  cities,  borough,  and  liberties,  are  as 
follow,  viz. 

For  any  diftance  not  exceeding  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  three 
fence. 

For  any  greater  diftance  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  not 
exceeding  half  a  mile,  four  pence. 

For  any  greater  diftance  than  half  a  mile,  but  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  mile,y?.r  pence. 

For  any  greater  diftance  than  one  mile,  but  not  exceeding 
one  mile  and  a  half,  eight  pence. 

For  any  greater  diftance  than  one  mile  and  a  half,  but  not 
exceeding  two  miles,  ten  pence  ;  and  fo  in  the  like  manner  the 
additional  fum  of  three  pence  for  every  further  diftance  not 
exceeding  half  a  mile. 

PORI  LAND,  a  fea-port  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Cumberland  County,  in  the  diftrkft  of  Main.  It  is  feated  on 
a  peninfula,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  150  miles  N-N.E. 
of  Bofton.  Long.  69.  30.  W.  Lat,  44.  10.  N, 


PORTLAND  ISLANDS,  aclufterof  iflandsin  theS. Pacific 
Ocean.  They  are  low,  and  covered  with  wood;  and  the 
centre  one  is  in  long.  149.  8.  E.  lat.  2.  38.  S. 

PORTLAND-POWPER,  a  particular  compound,  the 
recipe  for  which  was  imported  from  Switzerland,  by  an 
anceftor  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  It  confifts  of  equal  parts  of 
round  birthwort  ( ariftulochia  rotunda,  L.) ;  of  gentian;  of 
the  tops  and  leaves  of  germander,  ground-pine,  and  centaury ; 
dried,  pulverized,  and  fitted.  Thefe  are  to  be  carefully  in¬ 
corporated  ;  and  one  dram  of  the  compofition  is  to  be  taken 
every  morning  in  a  glafs  of  wine  and  water,  tea,  or  any 
warm  liquid ;  after  which  the  patient  ftiould  fall  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Such  courfe  is  to  be  continued  for  three  months 
without  intermiflion ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  dofe 
muft  be  reduced  to  one  half,  and  taken  as  before,  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  months  ;  when  it  is  to  be  continued  every  fecond 
day,  for  twelve  months  longer. — This  famous  noflrum  has 
long  been  held  in  high  eftimation,  for  its  fuppofed  efficacy  in 
curing  the  gout;  and  though,  in  the  hands  of  judicious  perfons, 
it  undoubtedly  forms  a  powerful  alterative,  yet  it  muft  be 
clafi'ed  among  thofe  quack-medicines  that,  by  the  length  of 
time  to  which  their  operation  is  to  be  extended,  cannot  fail  of 
doing  frequent  mifehitf.  This  indeed  has  been  abundantly 
fhewn  in  a  paper  lately  inferred,  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  ih  the 
Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  where  inftances  are  adduced  of 
the  fatal  relult  of  the  trials  made  with  this  remedy,  even  where 
it  has  fucceeded  in  removing  the  gout. 

PORTO,  a  fmall  fea-port  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  who  is  generally  a  cardinal,  and 
dependent  only  on  the  pope.  It  is  ten  miles  S.W.  of  Rome. 

PORTO  CAVALLO,  a  fea-port  of  Terra  Firma,  on  the 
coaft  of  Caraccus.  Here  the  Englitfi  were  repulfed,  when 
they  attacked  it,  in  1743.  Long.  64.  30.  E.  Lat.  10.  20.  N. 

PORTO  DEL  PRINCIPE,  a  fea-port  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
Cuba,  with  a  good  harbour.  It  is  feated  in  a  large  meadow, 
where  the  Spaniards  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle.  Long. 
78.  15.  W.  Lat.  21.  52.  N. 

PORTO  GALLETO,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  feated  on  a  fmall  river,  eight  miles  N.  of  Bilboa.  Long. 
3.  1 1.  W.  Lat.  43.  22.  N. 

PORTO  GRUARO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Venetian  Friuli, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  Lema,  15  miles  W. 
of  Marano. 

PORTO  HERCOLE,  a  fea-port  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of 
Prefidii,  fituate  on  a  peninfula,  four  miles  S.  of  Orbitello. 
Long.  11.  12.  E.  Lat.  42.  14.  N. 

PORTO  NOVA,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  feated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Leris,  54  miles  W.  of  Orenfe.  Long. 
8.  36.  W.  Lat.  42.  19.  N. 

PORTO  PEDRO,  a  fea-port  in  the  Ifland  of  Majorca. 
Long.  2.  41.  E.  Lat.  39.  37.  N. 

PORTO  PRAYA,  a  town  and  bay  of  St.  Jago,  one  of  tha 
Cape  de  Verd  Iflands.  The  town  ftands  on  an  elevated 
plain,  and  is  the  refulence  of  the  Portuguefe  governor  of  the 
iflands.  Long.  23.  20.  W.  Lat.  14.  56.  N. 

PORTO  SANTA  MARIA,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  containing  nearly  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  fait.  It  is  feven  miles  N.  of  Cadiz. 

PORTSEA,  an  ifland  between  Chichefter  Bay  and  the 
harbour  of  Portfmouth,  in  Hampfliire.  It  is  a  low  traft  of 
confiderable  extent,  leparated  from  the  main-  land  by  a  creek, 
over  which  is  a  bridge.  At  the  S.W.  extremity  of  it  is  fituate 
the  town  of  Portfmouth. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  the  largeft 
in  New  Hamplhirc,  feated  on  Pifcataqua  River,  two  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  fineft 
on  the  continent,  well  defended  by  nature,  both  ag^inil  ftorms 
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and  an  enemy  ;  and  it  has  a  light-houfe  at  the  entrance.  It  is 
34  miles  N.  of  Bofton.  Long.  70.  37.  W.  Lat  42.  46.  N. 

PORTUGALETE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Bifcay,  litnate  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Bilboa.  Long.  3.  18.  W.  Lat.  43.  40.  N. 

POSATA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  on  the  E.  coaft, 
45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Caftel  Aragonele.  Long.  90.  30.  E.  Lat, 
40.  36.  N. 

POSEGA,  a  tlrong  town  of  Sclavonia,  capital  of  a  county 
©f  the  fame  name.  It  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Auf- 
trians,  in  1687.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river 
Oriana,  120  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Belgrade.  Long.  18.  59.  E. 
Lat.  45.  36:  N. 

POSNAIA,  or  Posen,  a  commercial  town  of  Great  Poland, 
in  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  good  cattle,  and  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  The  cathedral  is  magnificent.  By  the  partition 
of  Poland,  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  King  of  Pruffia.  It  is 
feated  in  a  pleafant  plain,  on  the  river  Warta,  27  miles  W. 
of  Gnefna,  and  127  W.  of  Warfaw. 

POSSINHO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Ettremadura,  ten  miles 
N.E.  of  Santareni. 

POSTAGE  ( Encyd.J .  By  the  aft  41  Geo.  III.  c.  7.  for 
repealing  the  duties  of  pottage,  and  granting  other  duties  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  former  rates  of  pottage  were,  from  and  after 
April  5,  1801,  to  ceafe,  and  in  lieu  of  the  rates  repealed,  the 
following  were  to  take  place  : 

General  Pojl .]  A  diftance  not  exceeding  fifteen  meafured 
miles,  y l.  double  6d.  treble  gd.  ounce  weight  is. — Above 
fifteen  and  not  exceeding  thirty  miles,  fingle  i,d .  double  8 d. 
treble  is.  ounce  is.  \d.- — Above  thirty  and  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,  fingle  letter  5 d.  double  lod.  treble  is.  3d.  ounce 
is.  8 d. — Above  fifty  and  not  exceeding  eighty  miles,  fingle 
letter  6 d.  double  is.  treble  is.  6 d.  ounce  is.  6 d. — Above 
eighty  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
fingle  letter  7 d.  double  is.  id.  treble  is.  gd.  ounce  is.  4 d. — 
Above  onehundred  and  twenty  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  feventy  miles,  fingle  letter  8 d.  double  is.  4 d.  treble  2s. 
ounce  2s.  8 d. — Above  one  hundred  and  feventy  and  not 
escceeding  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  fingle  letter  (jd. 
double  is.  6d.  treble  is.  3 d.  ounce  3s. — Above  two  hundred 
and  thirty  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  miles,  fingle  letter 
10 d.  double  is.  8 d.  treble  is.  6 d.  ounce  3s.  \d.~ For  one 
hundred  meafured  miles  above  .three  hundred  miles,  fingle 
letter  a  further  fum  of  id.  double  id.  treble  yl.  ounce  4 d. — 
Above  three  hundred  meafured  miles,  and  not  amounting  to 
one  hundred  miles,  the  like  further  fum  for  every  fingle  letter 
id.  double  id.  treble  3 d.  ounce  4 d. — And  where  the  ditfance 
above  three  hundred  meafured  miles  fhall  exceed  one  hundred 
miles,  and  fo  progreflively  for  any  like  excefs  of  ditiance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  the  like  further  fum  for  every  fingle  letter 
id.  double  id.  treble  3 d.  ounce  4 d. 

Foreign  Letters.]  Letters  to  or  from  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  or  to  any'places 
out  of  the  faid  kingdom,  not  within  his  majefty’s  dominions, 
in  addition  to  all  other  rates  now  payable,  fingle  letter  4 d. 
double  8 <1.  treble  is.  ounce  is.  4 d. 

Rates  by  the  Tuo-penny  Pojl .]  For  every  letter  originally 
fent  by  the  poft  known  by  the  name  of  the  penny-poft  (and 
not  fir  ft  palling  by  the  general  poft),  the  pottage  whereof  fhall 
not  be  paid  on  putting  the  fame  into  the  office  of  the  faid 
poft,  the  rates  herein-after  mentioned  fhall  be  jiaid,  viz. 

-s  For  the  conveyance  of  every  letter  fent  by  the  faid  poft 
from  any  place  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter, 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  refpeftive  fuburbs  thereof, 
the  fum  of  id. — For  the  conveyance  of  every  letter  put  into 
fuch  laft-meatiyned  poft  office  to  be  forwarded  by  the  general 


poft,  the  fum  of  id. — For  every  letter  or  packet  firft  palling 
by  the  general  poft,  and  then  palling  by  the  two-penny  poll, 
over  and  above  the  general  poftage,  2d.  —  Merchants’  accounts, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  bills  of  lading,  (hall  be  rated  as  fo 
many  feveral  letters. 

The  poftmafter  general  may  undertake  the  conveyance  of 
letters  to  and  from  places  not  being  poft  towns,  for  fuch  fums 
for  extra  fervice  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  poft¬ 
mafter  general  and  the  inhabitants;  but  the  inhabitant*  of 
fuch  places  may  aft  as  heretofore. 

Irijh  Letters .]  There  ftiall  alfo  be  paid  for  every  letter 
conveyed  by  packet  boats  from  or  to  the  ports  of  Holyhead  or 
Milford  haven,  to  or  from  any  ports  in  Ireland,  oVer  and 
above  the  rates  payable  for  fuch  letters,  a  packet  poftage,  viz.1 
for  every  fingle  letter  id.  treble  6d.  ounce  8 d. 

This  aft  is  not  to  alter  the  rates  of  poftage  upon  fingle 
letters  fent  by  or  to  feamen  or  foldiers,  made  payable  by  35 
Geo.  III.  c.  53.  nor  the  manner  of  charging  for  patterns  or 
famples  of  cloth,  & c.  under  that  aft. 

POST-HORSES  (Encycl.J.  By  the  aft  25  Geo.  III.  c. 
51.  all  poftmafters,  innkeepers,  or  other  perfons,  fhall  pay 
annually  $s.  for  a  licence.  Perfons  letting  poft-horfes  without 
a  licence,  forfeit  10/.  and  keeping  more  than  one  inn  under 
one  licence,  iol.  They  are  to  paint  licenjed  to  let  poft-horfes 
on  the  fronts  of  their  houfes,  on  pain  of  5/.  And  there  fhall 
be  paid  for  every  horfe  hired  for  travelling  poft,  one  penny 
halfpenny  for  every  mile  fuch  horfe  fhall  be  hired  to  travel 
poft. 

For  every  horfe  hired  for  a  day,  or  lefs  time,  if  the  diftance 
fhall  be  afeertained,  one  penny  halfpenny  per  mile ;  and  if 
the  diftance  fhall  not  be  afeertained,  is.  gd.  for  each  horfe,  to 
be  paid  by  the  perfon  by  whom  the  horfe  fhall  be  hired. 

Every  licenfed  perfon  to  paint,  on  the  outfide  pannel  of 
each  door  of  the  chaile,  his  chriftian  and  furname,  and  place 
of  abode,  on  pain  of  3/. 

POT-ASH  (Encyd.)  In  June,  1801,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Howard,  of  Manchefter,  for  a  method  of  making  a 
Britifh  barilla  and  potaffi,  and  of  obtaining  a  greater  quantity 
of  alkali  than  by  any  means  hitherto  difeovered.  The  invent¬ 
or’s  method  is  by  laturating  with  quick  lime  the  aihes  made 
from  bleachers’  wafte  lye,  rock  fait,  foda,  natron,  common 
fill,  black  afhes  of  the  foap-boilers’  lye,  kelp,  tobacco  allies, 
Ac.  fal  enixum.  caput  mortuums  of  the  vitriolic  and  muriatic 
acid;  and  alfo  for  lepara, ting  the  vitriolic  and  muriatic  acids 
as  they  exit!  in  common  fait,  fea  water,  bleachers’  wafte  lye, 
and  the  lye  or  fait  of  foap-boilers’  wafte  lye ;  thefe,  or  airy 
or  all  of  them  together,  or  any  other  fubftance,  that  wholly  or 
in  part  contains  a  vegetable  mineral  or  foilil  alkali. 

“  To  obtain  the  alkali,”  fays  he,  “  contained  in  allies 
made  from  the  bleachers’  wafte  ley,  rock  la.lt,  common  fait, 
foda,  natron,  black  afhes  of  the  loap-boilers’  wafte  lye,  kelp, 
or  tobacco  allies,  I  take  of  the  rock  fait,  common  fait,  black 
allies  from  the  loap-boilers’  wafte  lye,  kelp,  or  tobacco  allies, 
or  any  or  all  of  them,  twenty  hundred  weight;  or  of  afhes 
made  from  bleachers’  wafte  lye,  foda,  or  natron,  or  any  or 
all  of  them,  10  cwt.  ;  and  grind,  pound,  or  roll  them 
fufficiently  fine,  as  to  pafs  through  a  fine  fieve.  To  which 
I  add  16  cwt.  of  cokes  or  cinders,  charcoal,  fmall  coal, 
dyers’  wafte  wood,  fawyers’ duft,  or  any  other  combuftihle, 
deftitute  of  lulphur,  being  fir  ft  ground  and  fitted.  Thefe  I 
mix  till  they  appear  of  one  famenefs,  and  then  fpread  on  an 
even  floor  a  thin  layer  of  them ;  to  which  l  add  a  layer  of 
quick  lime,  on  which  I  fprinkle  as  much  common  water,  lye, 
brine,  or  fea  water,  as  the  mafs  will  abforb.  This  done,  I 
continue  the  layers  until  1600  weight  of  lime  is  added  :  I  let 
them  here  faturate,  and  whilft  warm  I  cut  down  the  layers,' 
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and  arid  a  fufficient  quantity  of  common  water,  lye,  brine,  or 
ft-a  water,  as  when  ground,  beat,  or  trodden  with  the  feet, 
or  any  other  mode,  it  affiimes  the  appearance  of  mortar  ; 
which,  when  done,  and  perfectly  dried,  either  upon  iron  plates 
or  pans,  or  any  other  more  convenient  way#  introduce  it  into 
the  reverberating  furnace,  and  bring  the  fame  into  a  llux,  at 
a  moderate  temperature,  which  in  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
or  more  (according  to  quantity),  being  repeatedly  ftirred, 
and  the  tame  temperature  kept  up,  will  produce  what  I  call 
my  Britith  barilla. 

“  To  obtain  the  alkali  contained  in  fal  enixum  and  caput 
mortuums  of  vitriolic  and  muriatic  acids,  I  take,  if  of  fal 
enixum  or  refiduum  of  muriatic  acid,  20  cwt.  and  if  of 
vitriolic  acid,  3  5  cwt.  ;  to  each  of  which  quantities  feparately, 
or  a  due  proportion  of  them  jointly,  I  add  of  natron  iocwt. 
of  black  athes  of  the  foap-boilers’  wade  lye,  1  5  cwt.  of  kelp, 
ao  cwt.  of  lalts  obtained  from  the  foap-boilers’  wade  lye, 
20  cwt.,  or  any  other  neutral  fait  or  alkali  in  proportion  to 
its  quality;  to  which  I  add  32  cwt.  of  cokes  or  cinders, 
charcoal,  or  1'mall  coal,  fawyers’  duft,  or  dyers’  wade  wood, 
or  any  other  conrbudible  fubdance  deditute  of  fulphur.  The 
above,  ground,  lifted,  and  well  mixed,  to  be  fpread  on  an 
even  floor,  as  before,  until  32  cwt.  of  quicklime  be  added, 
and  then  proceed  as'before,  which  will  allb  produce  my  Britifh 
barilla. 

“  To  obtain  the  feparation  of  the  vitriolic  and  muriatic 
acids  as  they  exilt  in  common  fait,  brine,  or  fea  water,  the 
bleachers’  wade  lye,  and  the  foap-boilers’  wade  lye,  or  the  falts 
obtained  therefrom,  I  take  of  falts  obtained  from  the  foap- 
boilers’  wade  lye  20  cwt.,  or  of  common  fait  20  cwt.,  and 
10  cwt.  of  tobacco  aflies.  Thefe,  either  feparately  or  jointly, 
in  the  above  proportions;  to  which,  if  falts  obtained  from 
foap-boilers’  wade  lye  is  ufed,  add  36  cwt.,  and  if  common 
frit  and  tobacco  aflies,  28  cwt.  (or  a  due  proportion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  falts  ufed),  of  cokes  or  cinders,  charcoal,  &c.  as 
before,  to  be  ground,  fifted,  and  mixed,  as  before.  Thefe 
fpread  in  layers,  and  fprinkled  with  lye,  brine,  or  lea  water, 
until,  if  foap-boilers’  falts  are  ufed,  16  cwt.  of  quick  lime 
is  ufed ;  and  if  common  fait  and  tobacco  aflies,  then  28  cwt. 
of  quick  lime  is  ufed,  or  in  that  proportion,  and  then  to 
undergo  the  aforementioned  precedes  for  making  the  Britith 
barilla. 

“  If  to  make  potaflies,  I  add  to  every  20  cwt.  of  the 
whole  mafs  ao  cwt.  of  black  aflies,  falts  obtained  from  foap- 
boilers  watte  lye,  or  any  other  neutral  fait  or  alkali,  in  due 
proportion,  which  I  treat  in  the  manner  before  mentioned 
with  the  aforefaid  mafs,  or  I  introduce  it  in  like  proportion 
at  the  time  of  charging  the  reverberating  furnace  ;  but  I 
prefer  the  former:  in  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  from  the 
introduftion  (according  to  the  quantity),  it  will  become  a 
liquid  mafs,  which  I  then  tap,  and  call  my  Britilh  potafli.” 

Notwithflanding  the  proportions  above  preferibed,  the 
writer  is  aware  that  great  diverdty  of  opinion  upon  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  each  ingredient  will  be  found  amongfl  the  con- 
fumers:  fird,  on  account  of  the  alkaline  bads,  and  fecondly, 
with  regard  to  the  caufticity  defired ;  but  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  proportions  he  has  laid  down  are.  preferable  to  any 
other. 

POT-ASH-CAKE,  a  kind  of  bifeuit,  much  ufed  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  which  is  baked  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: — Take  two  pounds  of  wheaten  dour,  and  half  a 
pound  of  butter;  to  thefe  mud  lie  added  half  a  pound  of 
iugar,  that  h;is  previoufly  been  combined  with  a  pint  of  milk  ; 
and  a  large  tca-fpoonful  of  fait  of  tartar,  crydals  of  loda,  or 
any  other  pure  pot-afli,  which  has  likewile  been  diflolved  in 
*  a  imall  quantity  of  water.  The  whole  is  to  be  carefully 
mixed,  and  kneaded  together :  whcnpropeily  rolled,  it  may 
Yot.  X. 


be  formed  into  cakes,  which  ought  to  be  expofed  to  a  briflr 
heat  of  an  oven  ;  as  their  lightnefs  depends  much  on  the 
expedition  with  which  they  are  baked. 

Pot-aOi-cake  is  equally  nutritious  and  wholefome  :  being 
fpeedily  prepared,  it  deferves  to  be  adopted,  efpc-cially  where 
yead  cannot  he  eadly  procured. 

POTATOE  ( Encycl.) .  From  vol.  II.  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Society  for  betting  the  Condition,  &c.  of  the  Poor,  we 
diall  extract  an  interefting  paper  on  the  prefervation  of 
potatoes,  by  Mr.  Millington. — According  to  his  datement, 
three  pounds  of  potatoes  were  peeled,  rafped,  and  put  in  a 
coarfe  cloth  between  two  boards,  in  a  napkin-prefs,  till  they 
were  compreded  into  a  very  thin  cake,  that  was  placed  on  a 
dielf  to  dry.  The  roots  yielded,  on  expreffion,  about  one 
quart  of  juice  ;  which,  being  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  cold  water,  depolited  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour,  upwards  of 
one  dram  of  white  flour  or  Aarch,  in  every  refpebt  fit  for 
making  fine  paltry. — Mr.  M.  prefented  in  1 799  to  the 
above-mentioned  iociety,  a  cake,  which  had  been  thus  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  year  1797.  In  bulk,  it  occupied  only  one-fixth 
part  of  the  original  roots;  and  lod  about  two-thirds  in  weight 
by  the  procefs.  Mr.  Millington’s  fecond  method  of  preferr¬ 
ing  thefe  roots,  is  as  follows :  Five  pounds  of  potatoes  were 
properly  cleaned  and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  without  being  pre¬ 
vioufly  peeled  ;  and  then  preffed  in  a  fmall  wine-prefs  into  a 
thick  cake  ;  the  whole  being  completed  in  the  manner  above 
defended.  This  cake  alfo  was  fweet  and  wholefome,  but  did 
not  poflefs  the  clear  whitenefs  of  the  former  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  fuch  as  were  prepared  according  to  the  lad  procefs, 
will  remain  fweet  for  the  fame  length  of  time  as  thofe  con¬ 
fiding  of  peeled  potatoes. — At  all  events,  this  contrivance 
deferves  to  be  further  purfued  and  improved  ;  for,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  immediate  advantages  that  will  refult  from 
lupplying  mariners  with  vegetables,  it  is  an  objebt  of  the 
greated  importance,  when  confidered  as  a  mean  of  preferring 
lo  ufeful,  though  perifliable,  an  article  for  years ;  and  of 
laying  up  a  dore  in  plentiful  leafons,  againd  the  time  of 
fcarcity. 

Another  mode  of  keeping  potatoes,  was  lately  and  fucceff- 
fully  tried,  by  the  patriotic  Bath  and  Wed  of  England  fociety; 
and  which  certainly  is  lsls  complex  than  that  before  del'cribed. 
It  confids  (imply  in  dicing  potatoes,  without  taking  ®d’  the 
rind  or  fkin,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  an  oven  or  kiln. 
The  roots  thus  prepared  will  remain  fweet  for  almod  any 
length  of  time  :  the  fociety  lent  fome  to  Jamaica  in  a  barrel, 
which  had  been  four  years  from  Britain,  and,  on  their  return, 
were  found  not  to  be  in  the  lead  degree  affebted. 

POTENZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  almod  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1694. 
It  is  feated  near  the  fource  of  the  Bafiento,  eight  miles  S.E. 
of  Naples. 

POTOMAC,  or  Patomac,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  is 
now  erebling  the  city  of  Wafhington,  the  intended  metropolis 
of  the  United  States. 

POTION,  a  town  in  Bedforddiire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday,  12  miles  E.  of  Bedford,  and  48  N.  by  W.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  18.  W.  Lat.  52.  in  N. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  the  capital  of  Duchefs  County,  in  the 
date  of  New  York,  fituate  on  the  E.  fide  of  Hudfon’s  River, 
N.  of  Wappinger’s  (  reek. 

POUGUES,  a  village  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of 
Nievre,  noted  for  its  ferruginous  mineral  waters.  It  is  five 
miles  N.W.  ofNevers. 

POULTICES  (Encycl.).  Thete  are  generally  prepared  of 
bread  and  milk,  to  which  is  added  oil,  lard,  or  other  unbluou* 
matter,  to  prevent  their  adhefion  to  the  parts  inflamed.  I* 
11  Q. 
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-large  hofpitals,  the  confumption  of  thefe  articles  for  fuch 
purpofe  being  very  confiderable,  while  the  bread  and  milk 
are  liable  to  become  four  in  warm  weather,  the  following 
ingredients  have,  by  Mr.  Payne,  furgeon,  been  propoled  as 
fubttitutes : — Take,  of  the  fineft  pollard,  three  parts;  of 
genuine  linfeed  Hour,  one  part;  both  by  meafure;  and,  of 
boiling  water,  four  parts  :  mix  thefe  ingredients  with  a  fpoon 
or  a  broad  knife  ;  and  they  will,  in  general,  form  a  poultice 
of  a  proper  confidence,  without  requiring  oil,  lard,  or  other 
emollient  ointment  r  though,  if  the  inflammation  be  con¬ 
fiderable,  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  may  be  added,  to  prevent 
adhefion. 

POULTON,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday,  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre,  18  miles  S.W. 
of  Lancalter,  and  231  N.W.  of  London,  Long.  3.  6.  W. 
Lat.  53.  52.  N. 

POURSELUC,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  2S0  miles 
N.  of  Siam.  Long.  100.  40.  E.  Lat.  18.  5S.  N. 

PORZAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy 
de  Dome,  feated  on  the  Sioule,  36  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  and  rgo  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  13.  E.  Lat.  46,  21.  N. 

POYANG-HQU,  a  lake  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-ti,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  four  confiderable  rivers. 
It  is  250  miles  long. 

PRABAT,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  100  miles  N. 
of  Siam.  Long.  101.  10.  E.  Lat.  15.  40.  N. 

PRACHALITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a  circle  of 
the  fame  name,  66  miles  S.  of  Prague.  Long.  13.  er.  E. 
Lat.  48.  56.  N. 

PRADES,  a  fmall  handfome  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  feated  on  the  river  Tet,  in  a 
fine  plain,  in  the  middle  of  mountains,  22  miles  S,E.  of  Mont- 
louis.  Long.  2.  35.  E.  Lat.  42.  26.  N. 

PRAGA,  or  Prague,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Mafovia,  feated  on  the  Viltula,  oppofite  to  Warlaw, 
of  which  it  is  confidered  as  a  fuburb. 

PRAGILAS,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  feven  miles  W.  of 
Turin.  Long.  7.  30.  E.  Lat.  45.  5.  N. 

PRATO,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  feated  on  the  Bifentino, 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Florence.  Long.  19.  54.  E.  Lat.  43.  52.  N. 

PRAYA.  See  Porto  Praya,  Supp. 

PRECOP,  or  Perekop,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  government  of  Catharinenflaf,  and  province  of  Taurida, 
feated  on  the  ifthmus  that  joins  the  Crimea  to  the  continent. 
Long.  35.  40.  E.  Lat.  46.  40.  N. 

PRECOPIA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Servia, 
feated  on  the  river  Morave,  20  miles  W.  of  Nifia.  Long. 
22.  4.  E.  Lat.  43.  31.  N. 

PREGEL,  a  river  which  ilfues  from  a  lake  in  Poland,  and 
eroding  Eaft  Pruflia,  fails  into  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
Frifche  Haf  (an  inlet  of  the  Baltic)  below  Kbniglberg. 

PREGNITZ,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach,  fituate  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  10  miles  S. 
ef  Bareith.  Long.  11.  55.  E.  Lat.  49.  50.  N. 

PREMESLAW,  a  populous  town  of  Auttrian  Poland, 
with  a  ftrong  cattle,  and  a  Greek  and  Latin  bifhop’s  fee.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Sana,  27  mites  V/.  of  Lemburg.  Long, 
at ,  o.  E.  Lat.  49.  o  N. 

PREN5LO,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  Ucker 
marche  ot  Brandenburg.  It  contains  fix  churches,  and  is 
feat  'd  on  the  lake  and  river  Ucker,  60  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Berlin.  Long.  13.  5?,.  E.  Lac.  33.  25.  N. 

PRENTICE,  or  Apprentice  (  E/ict/cl.).  The  following 
extract  from  an  account  of  a  charity  for  placing  out  poor 
children,  at  Greetham,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Brewfter,  is  publiflied  by  the  Society  for  bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor.,. 


In  November,  1790,”  fays  Mr.  Brewfter,  “  a  fund, 
arifing  from  a  rent  charge  of  61.  a-y.ear,  for  apprenticing  and 
placing  out  poor  children  at  Greetham,  fell  under  my  direc¬ 
tion.  The  beneficial  effects  attending  this  fmall  inftitution 
induce  me  to  make  this  communication  ;  from  which,  I  truth, 
it  will  appear  that  much  good  may  be  done  in  this  way  at  a 
fmall  expence. 

“  The  following  is  a  general  ftatement  of  the  trail  account 
for  the  lafl:  feven  years. 

Receipts  from  November,  1790,  to  November,  1797. 

£.  t.  d. 

Received  the  balance  remaining  in  hand,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1790  -  -  12  10  — 

F,eceived  rent  charge  of  61.  a-year  for  feven  years  42 - 


54  10  — 

Payments  during  the  fame  period. 

Paid  for  putting  out  nine  apprentices,  and  for 
clothing  two  girls  for  fervice,  at  2I.  19s.  6d. 
each  -  -  3a  14  6 

Paid  for  one  apprentice,  at  7I.  16s.  one  at  4I.  one 
at  3I.  3s.  one  at  il.  14s.  6d.  and  two  at  il.  is. 

each  -  -  -  18  15  6 

Paid  for  clothing  one  girl  for  fervice  -  1  1  __ 

Paid  for  partly  clothing  one  boy  for  fea  -  • —  106 


Allowed  the  overfeer  of  the  poor  for  receiving 
the  rent,  at  one  fhilling  per  annum,  for  feven 

years  -  -  -  -  —  y  _ 

Balance  in  hand,  7th  November,  1797  »  1  1  6 


54  10  — 

“  To  place  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  early  as  poflible, 
in  trades  or  occupations,  anfwers  two  ufcful  purpofes ; — the- 
removing  the  expence  of  maintenance  from  the  parent  or 
the  parifli,  and  the  training  of  the  child  in  habits  of  in- 
duftry  and  virtue.  I  have  ftated  the  fpecific  fums  expended 
for  each  child,  in  order  to  fliew  how  little  is  required  on  fuch. 
occafions.  In  one  or  two  inftances,  the  parifh  added  lome- 
thing,  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  fund,  which  could  not 
admit  of  large  deductions ;  and,  with  only  that  aid  to  this 
very  fmall  fund,  fifteen  children  have  been  apprenticed,, 
and  four  clothed  for  fervice,  in.  the  courfe  of  the  lafl:  fevert 
years. 

“  Services  in  hufbandry,  or  menial  trades,  are  the  ufual 
deftinations  of  village  children.  To  adapt,  therefore,  this 
plan  to  the  ufe  of  towns,  it  will  be  requisite  to  enlarge  the 
lcale  of  expence,  according  to  the  fituation.  But,  in  diltri- 
buting  charitable  funds  of  this  nature,  it  will  not  be  an  un- 
neceflary  caution,  that  the  cverfeers  of  the  poor  be  not  en- 
trutled  with  the  fnk  management  of  them  :  for  though  they 
are  often  men  of  teal  integrity,  yet  they  will  fometimes  be' 
fo  far  interelted,  as  to  with  to  confine  the  effefts  of  the  in- 
flitution  to  the  children  of  chargeable  poor  only,  for  the  fake 
of  alleviating  the  burthen  of  the  parifh.  In  aft  parifhes  there 
are  many  poor  perfons,  who  receive  no  charitable  fupport  at 
all,  and  yet  have  large  families  to  fend  out  into  the  world, 
Thefe  ought  to  he  the  firlt  objects  of  attention:  as,  in.  all 
probability,  it  is  from  the  exertions  of  their  induftry.  that  they 
have  been  hitherto  enabled  to  preferve  themfelves  in  an  in¬ 
dependent  fituation  ;  and  with  a  little  aid  of  this  kind;  it  is 
molt  likely  that  they  may  be  able  to  go  on  without  any  call 
for  parochial  relief.’'' 
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Mr.  Brewfter,  in  a  fubfequent  report,  tranfmits  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  particular  trades  to  which  the  children  were 
apprenticed;  in  order  that  the  quantum  of  apprentice-fee 
may  be  better  known  for  different  trades  calculated  for  poor 
children  in  country  (ituations. 


Sex. 

Trade. 

Term. 

Feet. 

£'  s-  d- 

No.  1. 

male 

taylor 

6  years 

2  19  6 

2. 

female 

lervice 

i  year 

2  19  6 

3- 

male 

comb-maker 

7  years 

2  19  6 

4- 

female 

lervice 

1  year 

1  1  0 

5- 

male 

farmer’s  fervant 

till  2r 

2  19  6 

6. 

ditto 

fhoemaker 

7  years 

4  00 

7- 

ditto 

ditto 

7  years 

2196 

8. 

ditto  j 

ditto  and  farmer’s  | 
fervant  J 

ditto  clothed 

till  21 

7  16  0 

9- 

ditto 

1  1  0 

10. 

ditto 

ditto 

7  years 

3  3  0 

1  i. 

ditto 

bricklayer 

6  years 

2  19  6 

12. 

ditto 

fliocmakcr 

7  years 

t  14  6 

1 3* 

ditto 

failor 

6  years 

2  19  6 

14. 

ditto 

ftone-mafon 

7  years 

2  19  6 

ditto 

failor  clothed 

0  10  6 

16. 

female 

fervice 

til  21 

2  19  6 

*7- 

male 

taylor 

7  yearn 

1  10 

18. 

ditto 

farmer’s  fervant 

7  years 

2196 

19. 

ditto 

taylor 

till  21 

2196 

The  variation  in  the  apprentice-fee  ariles  from  different 
circumftances ;  either  of  health  in  the  child,  ability  in  the 
parent,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  occupation  to  which  the 
child  is  placed  ;  and  in  feme  inftances  the  child  is  boarded 
by  ihe  matter,  and  fometimes  by  the  parent. 

This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  truftees  of  the  charity- 
fchool  at  Stockton-upon- I  ces  ;  and  with  good  fuccefs.  The 
fchool  confifts  of  about  forty  fcholars  of  different  fexes. 
Seven  of  thele,  two  boys  and  five  girls,  have  been  difeharged 
in  the  courle  of  the  lath  year,  and  placed  either  at  trades^ or 
fervices  at .  an  expence  of  40s  each  :  one  boy  as  a  writer  to 
an  attorney,  another  as  an  apprentice  to  a  wool-comber  ;  and 
one  girl  as  an  apprentice  to  a  glover,  anti  four  in  fervice. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  has  been  attended  with  the  heft 
confequences  to  the  fchool.  It  has  occafit-ned  a  more  regular 
attendance,  and  better  behaviour  in  the  children  ;  as  conduct 
is  indilpenfably  necetfary,  it  they  expect  this  reward.  The 
charity-fchool  is,  in  fome  mcafure,  flip;  lied  with  fcholars 
from  the  Sunday-fchool ;  and  the  mafter  fays,  this  new  re¬ 
gulation  has  a  confiderable  influence  even  upon  that. 

In  towns,  where  funds  of  this  nature  may  be  made  fuffici- 
ently  ample,  it  is  likely  that  the  inftitution  may  have  a  fur¬ 
ther  beneficial  effect,  by  relcuing  from  a  menial  trade  or  oc¬ 
cupation,  a  child  of  particular  abilities. 

PltEUAU,  a  town  of  Moravia,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  13  miles  miles  S  E.  of  Olmutz,  and  126 
E  S.E  of  Prague  Long.  17.  29.  E.  Lat  49.  iSf  N. 

PRESEN  ZANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
It  appears  by  an  inicription,  that  it  is  the  ancient  Rufat,  and 
its  territory  has  the  name  of  Cofta  Rufraria.  It  is  28  miles 
N.  of  Naples.  Long.  14.  20.  E.  Lat.  41.  20.  N. 

PRPSlDir,  State  of,  a  territory  of  Tufcany,  in  the 
Sicnnele.  It  includes  fix  fortreffes,  feattd  on  the  coaft  of 
Tulcany,  and  winch.  Spain  relerved,  when  it  ceded  Sienna 


to  the  grand  duke.  They  were  defigned  to  facilitate  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Milanele  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  In  1735,  they  were  ceded  to  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Their  names  are  Orbitello,  Telemone,  Porto  Her- 
cole,  Porto  San-Stephano,  Monte  Pbilippo,  and  Porto  Lon- 
gone. 

PRESOVIA.  a  town  of  Little  Poland,  feated  on  the  Vif- 
tula,  20  miles  E.  of  Cracow.  Long.  20.  1 6.  E.  Lat.  50. 
10.  N. 

PRESTIMA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  1 1  miles  N. 
of  Coimbra. 

PRESTON  PANS,  a  village  in  Haddington flii re,  noted 
for  its  fait  works,  agd  for  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  by 
the  rebels  in  1745.  It  is  four  miles  W.  of  Haddington. 

PREVESA,  a  fea-port  of  Turkey  in  Albania,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  ftands  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nicopolis, 
built  by  Emperor  Auguftus,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over 
Antony.  It  belongs  to  the  Venetians,  and  was  taken  by 
them  in  1684.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  on  the  gulf  of 
Larta,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Lepanto.  Long.  21.  5.  E.  Lat. 
39-  ‘4-  N. 

PREUlLLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre  and  Loire.  Near  it  are  mines  of  iron  ;  and  to  thtf 
S.W.  is  La  Haye,  a  finall  town  on  the  Creufe,  famous  as 
the  birth-place  of  Defcartes.  Preuilly  is  feated  on  the  Claife, 
18  miles  S.  of  Loches. 

PRIAMAN,  a  fea-port  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  Sumatra, 
where  the  Dutch  ha\ve  a  factory.  Long.  98.  o.  E.  Lat, 
i.  o.  S. 

PRIBODA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land,  16  miles  S.SAV.  of  Carlfcrona,  Long.  15.  18.  E, 
Lat.  56.  10.  N. 

PRIEBUS,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Sagan, 
fituate  on  the  Neiffa,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Sagan.  Long.  15. 
12.  E.  Lat.  51.  32.  N. 

PRINCE’S  ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,  250  miles  SAV.  of  Loango.  Long.  6.  40.  E.  Lat. 
1.49.  N. 

Prince’s  Island,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Afia,  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  ftraits  of  Sunda,  a  few  leagues  from  the 
coaft  of  Java.  ‘  It  is  very  woody,  and  not  much  cleared. 
The  inhabitants  are  Javanefe,  whofe  rajah  is  fubjeft  to  the 
fultan  of  Bantam  ;  and  their  cuftoms  are  very  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  natives  about  Batavia.  The  belt  anchoring, 
place  is  in  long.  10;.  17.  E.  lat.  o.  36.  S. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES,  Cape,  the  moftweftern  extre¬ 
mity  of  all  America,  hitherto  known,  difeovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1778.  Long.  168.  5.  W.  Lat.  65.  46.  NT. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES,  Fort,  the  molt  northern  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company,  feated  on  the  weft  fidff 
of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Churchill  River.  Long.- 
94.  7.  W.  Lat.  58.  47  N. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  HENRY’S  ISLAND,  an  ifland- 
in  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  lying  W.N.W.  of  Tench’s  ifland.  It 
is  pretty  high,  well  wooded,  and  70  miles  in  circuit.  The 
natives  are  quite  naked,  and  feem  to  he  the  fame  fort  of 
people  as  thole  on  Tench’s  ifland,  and  the  canoes  of  the  fame 
conftru£tion.  It  was  difeovered  by  Lieutenants  Ball  and  King, 
in  1  790.  A  high  mountain  rifing  in  the  centre  of  it,  wa# 
called  Mount  Philip.  Long.  149.  30.  E.  Lat.  32.  S. 

Prince  William  PIenry’s  Island,  an  ifland  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  difeovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  in  1767^ 
Long.  141.  6.  W.  Lat.  17.  o.  S. 

PRINCESS  ANN  TOWN,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maryland,  1 14  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  75.  4,8.  W. 
Lat,  38.  10.  N, 
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PRISDENIA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bofnia, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  magnificent  church.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Drin,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Albanapolis,  and  195  N.  of 
Belgrade.  Long.  21.  3.  E.  Lat.  42.  o.  N. 

PRISTINA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Servia.  It 
was  pillaged  by  the  Auftrians  in  1689  ;  and  is  feated  on  the 
Rufca,  58  miles  N.W.  of  Nifl'a,  and  150  S.E.  of  Belgrade. 
Long.  22.  7.  E.  Lat.  42.  43.  N. 

’PRITZWALK,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  marche 
of  Prignitz,  44  miles  N-  of  Brandenburg,  and  54  N.W;  of 
Berlin.  Long.  12.  13.  E.  Lat.  53.  9.  N. 

PRIVAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ar- 
deche,  feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  confluence  of  three  fmall 
rivers,  16  miles  N.  of  Yiviers.  Long.  4.  41.  E.  Lat.  44. 
45. N.  _  - 

PROCIDA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  gulf  of  Naples, 
near  that  of  Ifchia.  It  is  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and 
very  fertile  and  populous.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is 
a  fmall  fortified  plaee,  on  a  high  craggy  rock,  by  the  fea-fide. 
Long.  14.  8.  E.  Lat.  40.  43.  N. 

PRODANO,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  weft 
.coaft  of  the  Morea,  formerly  called  Sphadteria.  It  is  36  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Zante.  Long.  21.  24.  E.  Lat.  37.  15.  N. 

PROM,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Burmali,  feated  on  the 
Menan,  200  miles  N.W.  of  Pegu.  Long.  94.  o.  E.  Lat. 
17.  50.  N. 

PROSPEROUS,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare ;  it  has  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  cotton,  and 
is  16  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin. 

PROVIDENCE,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  which  the 
Englifh  buccaniers  fortified,  but -afterwards  abandoned.  It  is 
150  miles  E.  of  the  coaft  of  Nicaragua.  Long.  80.  44.  W. 
Lat.  13.  25.  N. 

Providence,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  rifes  in 
the  ftate  of  Maflachufets,  and  waters  the  town  of  Providence, 
from  whence  it  is  navigable  to  Narraganfet  Bay,  which  it 
enters  on  the  weft  fide  of  Rhode  Ifland. 

Providence,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Ifland,  with 
a  confiderable  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  a  large  foreign 
trade.  Here  is  an  elegant  college,  called  Rhode  Ifland  , College. 
Providence  is  feated  on  both  tides  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Newport.  Long.  71.  36.  W. 
Lat.  31.  50.  N. 

PROVINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Marne,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters  and  excellent  con- 
ferves  of  rofes.  It  is  feated  on  the  Vouzie,  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Meaux,  and  47  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  22.  E.  Lat. 
48.  34-  N. 

PRUCK,  a  town  of  Auftria,  feated  on  the  Leita,  22  miles 
S.W.  of  Preftmrg,  and  22  S.E.  of  Vienna.  Long.  16.  58. 
E.  Lat.  48.  5.  N. 

Pruck,  a  town  of  Stiria,  feated  on  the  Muehr,  66  miles 
S.W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15.  23.  E.  Lat.  47.  24.  N. 

PRUTFI,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  rifes  in  Red  Rulfia,  in 
the  mountain  of  Crapach,  crofles  part  of  the  palatinate  of 
Lemburg,  runs  through  all  Moldavia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube. 

PSKOF,  or  Pleskof,  a  government  of  Ruflia,  once  a 
republic,  fubdued  by  Ivan  Vafliliviteh,  and  formerly  com- 
prifed  in  the  government  of  Novogorod. 

Pskof,  or  Pleskof,  a  lake  of  Rulfia,  in  a  government  of 
the  fame  name, 

Pskof,  or  Pleskof,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  capital  of  a  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  fame  name,  with  an  archbifliop’s  fee,  and  a 
fireng  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Welika,  80  miles  S.  of 
Narva,  and  150  S.  by  VV,  of  Peterfburg.  Long,  27.  32.  E. 
Lat.  57.  58.  N, 


PUCKPIOLI',  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  nro« 
'vince  of  Lahore,  86  miles  S.W.  of  Cafhmere,  and  145  N.W. 
of  Lahore.  Long.  72.  5.  E.  Lat.  33.  45.  N. 

PUDDAR,  a  river  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  which  rifes  in 
the  S.W,  part  of  Agimere,  divides  the  provinces  of  Cutch 
and  Guzerat,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cutch. 

PUDOGA,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of  Qlo- 
netz,  fituate  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  lake  Onefkoe,  108  miles 
E.  of  Olonetz.  Long.  36.  30.  E.  Lat.  61.  36.  N. 

PUEBLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  near  the  Atlantic, 
25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Compoftella.  Long.  8.  7.  W.  Lat. 
42.  34.  N. 

Puebla,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura,  feated  near 
the  Guadiana,  15  miles  W.  of  Meridad.  Long.  6.  23.  W. 
Lat.  38.  42.  N. 

PUEBLA-DE-LOS-ANGELOS,  a  town  of  New  Spain, 
in  the  audience  of  Mexico,  and  province  of  Tlafcala,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  62  miles 
S.E.  of  Mexico. 

PUEBLA-NUOVA,  a  fea-port  of  New  Spain,  in  the 
audience  of  Guatimala.  and  province  of  Veragua.  It  is 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  200  miles  W.  of  Pa¬ 
nama.  Long.  83.  28.  W.  Lat.  8.  48.  N. 

PUENTE-DEL-ARCOBISPO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Eftremadura,  which  belongs  to  the  Archbilhop  of  Toledo,  and 
is  feated  on  the  river  Tajo,  over  which  is  a  handfome  bridge, 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Toledo,  Long.  4.  15.  W.  Lat.  39, 
38.  N. 

PUERTO-BELLO,  Puerto  Rico,  Ac.  For  all  names, 
which,  in  the  Spanith  language,  fignify  a  port,  fee  Porto  ; 
for,  although  that  word  is  not  Spanifli,  but  Italian,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  adhere  to  it  in  this  work,  in  conformity  to  the 
Englilfl  pronunciation. 

PUGLIA,  the  modern  name  of  the  ancient  Apulia,  con¬ 
taining  the  three  provinces  of  Capitanata,  Bari,  and  Otranto, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

PULAON,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  on  the 
weft  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  fubjeft  to  its 
own  king,  who  is  tributary  to  that  of  Borneo.  Long.  129. 
12.  E.  Lat.  9.  30.  N. 

PULHELY,  a  (ea-port  in  Carnarvonftiire,  with  a  market 
on  Wednelday.  It  is  feated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  Car¬ 
digan  Bay,  between  two  rivers,  fix  miles  S.  of  Nevvin,  and  ' 
143  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  4.  15.  W.  Lat.  52. 
52.  N. 

PULO-CANTON,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on 
the  coaft  of  Cochin-China.  Long.  109.  33.  E.  Lat.  15. 
10.  N. 

PULO-CONDORE,  the  name  of  feveral  iflands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  only  one  inha¬ 
bited.  It  is  13  miles  in  length,  and  nine  in  breadth,  but  in 
fome  places  not  above  a  mile  over.  The  foil  of  thefe  iflands 
is  blackifh,  and  pretty  deep,  but  the  hills  are  foiDewhat.ftony. 
The  trees  are  not  very  thick,  but  large,  tall,  and  fit  for  any 
ufe.  The  principal  fruits  are  mangoes,  a  fort  of  grapes,  and 
baltard  nutmegs.  The  animals  are  hogs,  lizards,  and  guanas  j 
and  there  are  birds  of  Various  kinds,  not  known  in  other 
parts.  The  inhabitants  are  fmall  of  ftature,  of  a  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  writ h  fmall  black  eyes,  thin  lips,  white  teeth,  litile 
mouths,  and  black  ftraight  hair.  Their  chief  employment 
is  to  get  tar  out  of  large  trees.  They  are  idolators,  and  have 
images  of  elephants  in  their  temples.  Long.  107.  20.  E. 
Lat.  8.  40.  N.  • 

PULO-DINDING,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca.  It  belongs  to  the 
Dutch, 
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FULO’TIMOI'J,  an  iflancT  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
eaft  eoaft  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca.  It  is  often  touched 
at  for  taking  in  wood,  water,  and  other  refrefhments,  and 
there  is  a  great  plenty  of  green  turtles.  Long.  104.  25.  E. 
Lat.  3.  o.  N. 

PULO-UBY,  an  illand  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bay  of  Siam,  20  miles  in  circumference.  It 
yields  good  water  and  plenty  of  wood.  Long.  105.  56.  E. 
Lat.  8  a,.  N. 

PULO-WAY,  an  illand  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the 
north  point  of  that  of  Sumatra.  It  is  the  larged  of  the  Blands 
that  form  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  Achem,  and  is  peo¬ 
pled  by  men  banifhed  from  Achem.  Long.  95.  39.  E.  L.it. 

5-  .10-  N. 

PULTAUSK,  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Malovia,  feated  on  the  Nareu,  20  miles  N  E.  of  Warfaw. 
Long.  ai.  47.  E.  Lat.  50.  30.  N. 

PFLTOWA,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Ukraine,  famous  for 
a  battle  in  1709,  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  wherein  the  latter  was  totally  defeated.  It  is  too 
miles  S.W.  of  Belgorod.  Long.  3.1.  23.  E.  Lat.  49.  26.  N. 
PUMP-ENGINE.  See  Fire-Engine;  Supp. 

PUNA,  an  illand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  35  miles  long  and 
12  broad,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Guiaquil,  iij 
miles  N  of  Paita.  Long.  81.6.  W.  I, at.  3.  17.  S. 

PUN  BET  E,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eitremadura,  (ix  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Abrantes. 

PUNTA  DEL-GUDA,  the  capital  of  St.  Michael,  ene  of 
the  Azores,  w  ith  a  ftrong  cattle,  and  a  harbour.  Long,  23. 
42.  W.  Lat.  37.  47.  N. 

PURBECK,  Isle  of,  a  rough  and  heathy  traft  in  Dor- 
fetfhire,  to  the  fouth  of  Poole  Bay. 

PURCHENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  60  miles  E.  of  Granada,  and  60  W,  of  Carihagena. 
Long.  2.  5.  W.  Lat.  37.  19.  N. 

PURFLEET,  a  village  in  Etfex,  fituate  on  the  Thames, 
four  miles  W.  of  Grays-Thurrock.  It  has  extendve  lime- 
works,  and  a  large  magazine  of  gun-powder. 

PURMERENS,  a  town  of  North  Plolland,  on  a  brook  of 
the  fame  name,  to  miles  N.  of  Amiterdam,  and  13  S.E.  of 
Alcmaer. 

PURRYSRURG,  a  town  of  the  LInited  States,  in  Georgia, 
built  by  a  colony  of  Swif's.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Savan¬ 
nah,  30  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Savannah.  Long.  80. 
40.  W.  Lat.  32.  22.  N. 

PUSCHIAVO,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifon3, 
three  miles  north  from  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is 
17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bormio,  and  2©  E.  of  Chiavenna. 
Long  9.  40.  E.  Lat  46.  20.  N. 

PUTALA,  or  Patf.li,  a  mountain  of  Great  Thibet,  feven 
miles  eatt  of  Lada.  On  its  fummit  is  the  palace  of  the  grand 
lama,  the  high-pried  and  fovereign  of  Thibet. 

PUTNEY,  a  village  in  Surrey,  feated  on  the  Thames,  five 
miles  W.S.W.  of  London.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Eliex,  whole-  father 
was  a  blackfmith  here;  and  of  Nicholas  Weft,  bithop  of  Ely, 
his  contemporary,  a  great  ftatefman,  whofe  father  was  a 
baker.  On  Putney-common  is  an  obeliik,  ereited  in  1786, 
by  the  city  of  London,  in  commemoration  of  Mr.  Hartley’s 
invention  of  fire-plates,  for  fecuring  buildings  front  tire  ;  and; 
near  it  is  the  houfe  in  which  that  gentleman  made  his  experi¬ 
ments,  one  in  particular,  in  177 6,  when  his  majefty,  and 
fomc  of  the  royal  family,  were  in  a  room  over  the  ground  door, 
perfectly  fafe,  while  the  room  under  them  was  furioudy  burning.. 

PUY,  a  populous  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Loire,  leated  on  the  mountain  Anis,  near  the  river 
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Loire.  The  principal  church  is  famous  for  a  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity  of  relics ;  and  our  Lady  of  Puy  is  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  fuperdition.  The  late  canons  of  Puy  have  had  kingg 
and  dauphins  of  Fran'ce  at  their  head.  Puy  has  manufac¬ 
tures  of  lace  and  filk  duffs,  and  is  45  miles  N.E.  of  Mende. 

PUYCERDA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  and 
capital  of  Cerdagna  It  is  feated  between  the  Carol  and 
Segra,  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  53  miles  W. 
of  Perpignan,  and  67  N.W.  of  Barcelona.  Long.  t.  50.  E. 
Lat.  42.  36.  N. 

PUY ’-DE-DOME,  a  department  of  France,  containing 
part  of  the  late  province  of  Auvergne,  and  almoft  all  Li- 
magne,  a  territory  12  leagues  long  and  fix  broad,  one  of  the 
nipft  fertile  plains  in  France.  The  borders  of  this  circular 
plain  are  mountainous,  once  lb  many  volcanoes,  but  now  co¬ 
vered  with  habitations,  herds,  and -Hocks.  Clermont  is  the 
capital. 

PUY-EN-ANJOU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Maine  and  Loire,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Saumnr,  and  j6o 
ot  Paris.  Long.  o.  13.  W.  Lat.  47.  6.  N. 

PUYL  VURfi NS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Tarn,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Caftres,  and  23  E.  of  TouToufe, 
Long.  1. 57.  E.  Lat.  43.  35.  N. 

PUY  LEVEQUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lot,  ^miles  W,of  Cahors.  Long.  1.  17.  E.  L.at.  44. 25.  N. 

PUY  MOISSON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Alps,  15  miles  S.  of  Digne.  Long.  6.  10.  E. 
Lat.  43.  55.  N. 

PUZZOLI,  a  celebrated,  but  now  inconfiderable  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  bay  of  Naples.  Here  is  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  an  interefting  monument  of  antiquity,  being  quite 
different  from  the  Roman  and  Greek  temples,  and  built  in 
the  manner  of  the  Afiatics  ;  probably  by  the  Egyptian  and 
Afiatic  merchans  fettled  at  Puzzoli,  which  was  the  great  em¬ 
porium  of  Italy,  till  the  Romans  built  Odia  and  Antium. 
The  ruins  of  Cicero’s  villa,  near  this  place,  are  of  fuch  ex¬ 
tent,  as  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  orator. 
Puzzoli  is  10  miles  W.  of  Naples. 

PY'RBAUM,  a  town  of  the  tipper  palatinate  of  Bavaria, 
capital  of  a  lordfhip  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  13  miles  S.E. 
of  Nuremberg. 

PYRENEES,  Eastern,  a  department  of  France,  con¬ 
taining  the  late  province  of  Roufiilon.  Although  great  part 
of  the  country  is  mountainous,  it  is,  fertile  ;  producing  corn,, 
excellent  wines,  olives,  oranges,  and  leather  of  a  luperior 
quality.  Perpignan  is  the  capital. 

Pyrenees,  Lower,  a  department  of  France,  contain¬ 
ing  the  late  provinces  of  Bafques  and  Bearn.  Pau  is  the  ca¬ 
pital.  See  Navarre. 

Pyrenees,  Upper,  a  department  of  France,  contain¬ 
ing  the  late  province  of  Bigorre.  Here  are  excellent  horfes 
and  good  partridges.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile;  furnilhing 
rye,  millet,  Spauidi  corn,  and  flax.  The  mountains  have 
mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  quarries  of  date,  marble, 
and  iafper.  Taibes  is  the  capital. 

PYRNA,  a  town  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  in  Mifnia. 

It  has  a  caftle,  on  a  mountain  called  Sonnenftein,  which  has 
been  fometimes  ufed  as  a  ftate  prifon.  Near  it  is  a  fine  quarry 
of  (tone,  which  is  tranfported  to  different  places  by  the  river 
Elbe.  Pyrna  is  feated  on  the  Elbe,  to  miles  S.E.  of  Drtf- 
den.  Long.  13.  56.  E.  Lat.  51.  6.  N. 

PYRSTEIN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Padau^ 
10  miles  N.  .  of  Lintz,  and  22  E.  of  Paffau. 

PY’SECK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Prachin, 
feated  on  the  Attoway,  near  the  Muldaw,  50  miles  S. .©ft 
Prague.  Long.  14.  46.  E.  Lat.  49.  16.  N. 
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QUACK  MEDICINES ;  vile  compounds,  calculated  to 
defraud  the  credulous  of  their  money  and  health. 

By  the  art  25  Geo.  III.  c.  79.  the  quack  medicine  venders 
within  the  limits  of  the  two-penny  pott  are  to  take  out  a  li¬ 
cence  annually,  and  pay  20s  :  in  any  other  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  5s. 

And  upon  every  packet,  box,  bottle,  phial,  or  other  in- 
clofure,  containing  any  drugs,  oils,  waters,  eflences,  tinftures, 
powders,  or  other  preparation  or  compofition  whatsoever, 
ufed  or  applied,  or  to  be  ufed  or  applied,  externally  or  inter¬ 
nally,  as  medicines  or  medicaments  for  the  prevention,  cure, 
o.r  relief  of  any  diforder  or  complaint  incident  to,  or  in  any 
wife  affecting  the  human  body,  which  fhall  be  uttered  or 
vended  in  Great  Britain,  there  fhall  be  charged  a  ftamp  duty 
according  to  the  rates  following;  (that  is  to  lay),  where  the 
contents  of  any  fuch  packet,  box,  bottle,  phial,  or  other  in- 
c'lofure  aforefaid,  fhall  not  exceed  the  price  or  value  of  is. 
there  fhall  be  charged  a  ftamp  duty  of  one  penny  halfpenny. 

Where  the  contents  of  any  fuch  packet,  box,  bottle,  &c. 
fhall  exceed  the  price  of  is.  and  not  exceed  2s.  6d.  there 
fhall  be  charged  a  ftamp  duty  of  3d.  : — above  2s.  6d.  and 
under  3s.  a  ftamp  duty  of  6d.  : — and  if  of  the  price  of  5s. 
or  upwards,  a  ftamp  duty  of  is. 

The  above  duties  not  to  extend  to  articles  mentioned  in 
the  books  of  rates  ;  nor  to  unmixed  drugs  fold  by  a  furgeon, 
apothecary,  chemift,  or  druggift,  not  claiming-  an  exclufive 
right  to  the  fame;  and  which  are  not  prepared  or  fold  under 
letters  patent,  nor  by  any  public  notice,  or  advertifement,  or 
recommended  as  noftrums. 

Perfons  vending  quack  medicines  without  a  licence,  are  to 
forfeit  5I.  Venders  are  to  ufc  ftamped  labels ;  and  if  they 
vend  or  expofe  to  fale  any  medicines  without  a  proper  ftamp, 
they  are  to  forfeit  3I.  for  each  box,  bottle,  or  phial.  The 
difeount  on  thefe  ftamps,  for  prompt  payment,  is,  if  the  duty 
amounts  to  10I.  or  upwards,  2I.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and 
if.  the  duty  amounts  to  50I,  or  upwards,  5I.  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Perfons  ufing  ftamps  fraudulently,  after  they  have  been 
once  fold  or  ufed,  forfeit  10I.  Buyer  or  feller  may  inform. 
Places  of  making  and  of  vending  are  to  be  entered  at  the 
neareft  ftamp-office,  on  pain  of  iol. 

The  penalties  are  recoverable  either  by  aCtion  or  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  and  half  are  to  the  in¬ 
former  and  half  to  the  king,  if  the  informer  profecutes  within 
fix  months;  afterwards  the  crown  is  entitled  to  the  whole, 
and  the  informer  is  to  be  rewarded  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
commiffioners  of  ftamps,  by  not  exceeding  one  moiety  after 
deducting  the  cofts. 

QUADRA  and  VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND,  an  ifiand 
on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  America,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  which 
Nootka  Sound  is  fitnate.  It  was  fo  named  by  Captain  Van¬ 
couver  in  compliment  to  Senor  Quadra,  the  Spanifh  com¬ 
mandant  at  Nootka.  It  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  and 
80  in  its  greateft  breadth. 

QUADRANT  ( Eticycl .).  An  ingenious  paper  pointing 
out  an  eafy  and  accurate  method  of  adjufting  the  glatfes  of 
Hadley's  quadrant  on  land,  for  the  back-obfervation,  appear 
in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  American  Philofophical  Society. 

Various  methods  of  adjufting  the  glafles  for  the  back- 
obferyation,”  fays  the  author  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Robert  Pat* 
terfon,  44  have  been  propofed ;  but  thefe  are  either  very  in¬ 
accurate  an4  troublel’ome,  or  inapplicable  to  the  common 


octant,  and  require  fome  appendage  to  the  inftrument,  with 
which  but  very  few  have  yet  been  made. 

“  The  following  method  of  making  this  adjuftment  will 
not,  I  flatter  mylelf,  be  found  liable  to  any  of  the  above  ob¬ 
jections. — It  may  be  made  on  land,  in  a  few  minutes,  at  any 
time  of  the  day  when  the  fun  ftiines  ;  requires  no  additional 
apparatus,  but  what  any  perfon  may  readily  make  for  him- 
felf ;  and  the  adjuftment  may  be  relied  upon  as  equally  accu¬ 
rate  with  that  for  the  fore-obfervation. 

“  Defcription  of  the  neceffary  apparatus. — Take  a  piece  of 
plane  glafs  (a  piece  of  looking  glafs  will  do  very  well) — take 
the  polifh  off  one  fide  of  it,  and  cement  it,  with  the  rough 
fide  down,  on  the  fiat  fide  of  the  fegment  of  a  wooden  ball. 
*The  ball  may  be  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  piece  of  glafs  of  about  the  fame  dimenfions.  Or  the  glafs 
may  be  cemented  to  a  piece  of  board,  and  this  board  to  a 
three  or  four  pound  fliot,  or  fmall  band-granade,  when  either 
of  thefe  may  be  conveniently  had. 

“  Next  take  a  piece  of  triangular  board,  of  about  four 
inches  on  the  fide.  Near  the  corners  of  this  board  let  there 
be  inlerted  three  fmall  nails,  or  pieces  of  wire,  to  ferve  as  feet 
for  it  to  ftand  on." 

Method  of  making  the  adjuftment,  or  finding  the  quantity  of 
the  index-error. — <(  At  any  time  when  the  tun  ftiines  fet  your 
triangular  board  on  a  table,  the  fill  of  a  window,  or  any 
other  convenient  ftand,  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  place  the  ball, 
with  the  piece  of  glafs,  on  the  triangular  mortice ;  which, 
touching  the  ball  only  in  three  points,  will  confequently  keep 
it  ftcady  in  any  pofition.  Turn  the  ball  into  fuch  a  pofition 
that  the  plane  of  the  glafs  may  be,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
judge,  parallel  to  the  equator ;  and  then  incline  this  plane, 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  palling  through  the  fun,  till 
the  fun  be  about  45°  above  it. 

“  Now  take  your  oCtant,  and,  by  the  fore-obfervation, 
bring  one  of  the  limbs  of  the  fun’s  image,  feen  by  a  double 
reflection  from  the  fpecula  of  the  inftrument,  exaCtly  into 
contact  with  the  image  of  the  fame  limb,  feen  by  a  tingle 
reflection  from  the  furface  of  the  glafs  plane,  and  read  off 
the  angle  pointed  out  by  the  index.  Immediately  turn  round 
your  inftrument,  and  bring  the  fame  limbs  into  contaCl  by 
the  back-obfervation.  If  the  angle  now  pointed  out  by  the 
index  be  exactly  the  fupplement  (to  1 8o°)  of  the  former 
angle,  the  horizon-glafs  for  the  back-obfervation  will  be  truly 
adj ufted,  or  exaCtly  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon-glafs  for 
the  fore-obfervation  :  but  if  thefe  two  be  not  equal,  then  take 
halt  their  difference,  which  will  be  the  correction  or  index- 
error  for  the  back-obfervation  ;  fuppofing  the  fore-horizon- 
glals  to  have  been  previoufly  well  adjufted.  This  correction 
will  be  additive  to  all  angles  meafured  by  the  back-obferva¬ 
tion,  when  the  angle  pointed  out  by  the  index  in  the  firft  of 
the  above  obfervations  is  greater  than  the  fupplement  of  the 
other,  and  vice  verfa. 

“  For  the  fake  of  greater  accuracy,  you  may  repeat  thefe 
obfervations  till  you  have  taken  two,  four,  or  fix  lets  :  ob- 
fervi'ng  that  if  in  your  firft  fet  you  begin  with  the  fore-obfer¬ 
vation,  as  above  direCted,  then  in  your  lecond  fet  you  raiift 
begin  with  the  back-obfervation,  and  fo  on.  A  mean  of 
the  corrections  thus  obtained  may  be  taken  as  the  true  cor¬ 
rection  of  adjuftment.” 

Mr.  P.  concludes  his  paper  with  the  following  mifcella- 
neous  remarks,  relative  to  this  fubjeCt. 

j.  44  If  the  arch  of  excels  beyond  po,J  be  but  fmall,  as 
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In  fome  oCtants  Is  the  cafe,  then  it  may  be  neceffary  to  place 
the  index  one  or  two  degrees  before  the  o,  on  the  extra 
arch,  and  adjuft  the  fore-horizon-glals  to  this  pofition  of  the 
index.  You  will  thus  obtain  a  greater  range  for  the  index  in 
adjusting  the  back-horizon-glafs. 

2.  “  When  the  reflecting  glafs  plane  is  placed  in  the  pofi¬ 
tion  above  mentioned,  viz.  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  palling  through  the  fun,  then  the  fun’s  path  in  the 
heavens  will,  for  feveral  minutes,  be  very  nearly  parallel  to 
the  laid  plane;  arid  therefore  no  fenfiblc  error  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  fun’s  altitude 
above  this  plane  during  the  interval  between  the  firtt  and 
fecond  obfervations  in  the  lame  let.  But  even  if  this  fhould 
be  the  cafe,  from  the  glafs  plane  being  placed  confiderably 
out  of  the  above  petition,  yet,  by  conducting  the  obfervations 
as  above  directed,  the  fmall  errors  arifing  from  this  fouree  will 
naturally  correCt  one  another. 

3.  “  When  the  polilh  is  taken  off  one  furface  of  a  piece 
of  glafs,  then  the  image  of  the  fun,  being  reflected  only 
from  one  furface,  will  appear  Angle  and  diflinCt ;  whereas  the 
image  reflected  from  both  lurfaces  will,  moil  frequently,  ap¬ 
pear  double  or  indiftinCl ;  arifing  from  the  want  of  paral- 
lelifm  between  the  furfaces. 

4.  “  The  image  of  the  lun  feen  by  a  tingle  reflection  from 
one  furface  of  the  glafs  plane,  and  that  feen  by  a  double 
reflection  from  the  fpecula  of  the  inttrument,  will  both  ap¬ 
pear  nearly  of  the  fame  fhade  or  degree  of  brightnefs ;  and 
this  will  leldom  be  fo  intenfe  as  to  require  any  fereen  or 
coloured  glafs  to  be  interpofed  between  the  eye  and  the  image. 

5.  “  In  making  obfervations  with  this  inttrument,  whether 
for  the  purpofe  of  adjufting  the  glaffes,  or  for  any  other 
purpofe,  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  necellary 
that  the  point  on  the  index-fpeculuro  from  which  the  firft 
reflection  is  made,  that  on  the  horizon-glafs  from  which  the 
fecond  reflection  is  made,  and  the  eye-hole  through  which  the 
image  is  viewed,  be  all  in  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  inttrument.  This  will  be  effected  by  wrapping  a  piece 
of  tape,  or  the  like,  round  the  index  fpeculum,  leaving  only 
a  bare  (trip,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  inttrument,  and  at  the  fame  height  above 
it  as  the  eye-hole,  and  tranfparent  part  of  the  horizon-glafs. 

6.  “  The  eye-hole  is  generally  made  too  fmall.  In  mea- 
furing  angles  on  land,  as  in  the  praCtice  of  furveying  (for 
which  purpofe  this  inttrument  is  much  preferable  to  any  other 
in  common  ufe),  in  taking  altitudes  at  fea,  in  meafuring  the 
angular  dittance  of  the  fun  and  moon,  but  efpecially  ot  the 
moon  and  a  ttar,  the  eye  has  generally  need  of  all  the  light 
that  can  be  admitted  from  the  objeCt  feen  by  direCt  vifion. — 
The  eye-hole,  therefore,  lhould,  I  think,  be  nearly  as  large 
as  the  ordinary  fize  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  nor  is  any  in¬ 
accuracy,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  apprehended  from  the  line  of 
vifion  not  being  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  inttrument ;  the 
eye  being  capable  of  placing  itfelf,  with  great  cxaCtnets,  op- 
poflte  the  centre  of  the  eye-hole. 

“  The  fame  objection  and  remedy  are  applicable  to  the  flits 
in  the  fight-vanes,  of  the  common  furveying  inftruments. 

7.  “  Mr.  Matkyline,  and  others,  recommend  the  fun  itfelf 
as  the  beft  objeCt  by  which  to  adjutt  the  fore-horizon-glats. — 
T  here  is  however  confiderable  ditficulty  attending  this  mode 
of  adjuftment. — The  fun  is  too  bright  to  be  viewed  direCtly 
without  a  piece  of  coloured  glafs  interpofed  between  it  and 
the  eye  ;  and  even  if  the  eye-piece  be  furnilhed  with  fetch  an 
appendage  (which  in  the  common  oCtant  is  feldom  the  cafe), 
Hill  the  two  images  will  be  of  very  different  fhades ;  and 
either  the  one  feen  by  direCt  vifion  will  be  too  bright,  or  that 
feen  by  reflection  will  be  too  faint,  for  an  accurate  obferva- 


tion  of  their  coincidence  or  contaCt.— -This  difficulty  may, 
however,  be  obviated  in  the  following  manner  : 

“  Every  oCtant  is  furnitbed  with  at  lead  two  coloured 
glaffes,  of  different  tbades  : — take  the  darkeft  of  thefc  out  of  its 
frame,  and  with  a  thread  fallen  it  on  behind  the  horizon-glifs, 
and  turn  down  the  other,  between  this  and  the  index-fpecu- 
lum  :  the  two  images  of  the  fun  will  thus  be  generally  of  the 
fame  fhade,  or  nearly  fo,  and  the  adjuftment  may  then  be 
made  with  the  utmoft  eafe  and  fafety  to  the  eye.  Or,  which 
is  perhaps  better,  place  your  eye  behind  the  fore-horizon- 
glals,  and,  looking  through  this  towards  the  centre  of  the 
index-fpeculum,  hold  the  inftrument  in  fuch  apofition  as  that 
the  line  of  vifion  may  be  direCted  to  any  point  in  the  heavens, 
&c.  at  the  angular  dillance  of  go  degrees  from  the  fun  ;  and 
then,  the  index  being  placed  at  o,  two  images  of  the  fun  will 
appear,  both  by  a  Angle  reflection,  one  from  the  index-fpe¬ 
culum,  and  the  other  from  the  back  part  of  the  fore-horizon- 
glafs  ;  and  by  bringing  thefe  images  into  coincidence  or  con¬ 
tact,  as  when  you  look  direCtly  at  the  fun,  the  adjuftment 
may  be  made,  or  the  index-orror  found,  with  great  eafe  and 
exaCtnefs.  If  the  images  of  the  fun  lhould  be  too  bright  for 
the  eye,  one  of  the  coloured  glaffes  belonging  to  the  inftru¬ 
ment  may  be  held  before  the  eye.  The  two  images  of  the 
fun,  thus  viewed,  will  appear  nearly  of  the  fanje  fhade,  fince 
the  one,  from  the  index-fpeculum,  which  would  otherwil'e 
appear  the  brighteft,  will  lofe  part  of  its  light  by  palling 
through  the  horizon-glafs. 

After  all,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  adjuftment  may 
be  made  with  equal  accuracy,  and  much  more  eafe,  by  any 
well-defined  objeCt  on  land,  as  the  edge  of  a  chimney,  the 
roof  of  a  houfe,  or  the  like,  at  a  fufficient  diftance. 

“  Any  one  may  fatisfy  himfelf  that  this  is  the  cafe,  by 
repeatedly  meafuring  the  error  of  adjuftment  in  the  common 
way,  viz.  by  moving  the  index  till  he  produces  an  apparent 
coincidence  between  the  objeCt  feen  direCtly,  and  by  reflec¬ 
tion.  If  a  chimney,  or  the  like,  be  the  obieCt  viewed,  he  will 
fcarce  ever  find  any  of  thefe  errors  to  difler  from  the  mean 
error  more  than  one  minute ;  and  the  difference  of  fuch  errors, 
when  the  fun  is  ufed,  will  not  be  lefs,  but  generally  greater. 

“  If  the  dittance  between  the  index-fpeculum  and  the  line 
of  direCt  vifion  (viz.  a  line  joining  the  eye-hole  and  horizon- 
glafs)  lhould  not  exceed  three  inches,  which  it  feldom  docs, 
then  the  parallax  of  the  inflrument  will  not  ameunt  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  minute,  and  may  therefore  be  fafely  negleCted  ;  pro¬ 
vided  the  objeCt  viewed  be  at  the  diftance  of  two-thirds  of  a 
mile.  If  a  fuitable  objeCt,  at  luch  a  diftance,  cannot  be  rea¬ 
dily  found,  then  you  may  take  one  at  any  given  diftance, 
and  compute  the  parallax  to  be  allowed  for  that  diftance, 
thus — multiply  the  conftant  number  95  (the  fiat.  tang,  of  1' 
to  rad.  by  the  diftance,  in  inches,  of  the  centre  of  the 
index-fpeculum  above  the  line  of  direCt  vifion,  and  dividing 
the  produCt  by  the  dittance  of  the  objeCt  in  yards,  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  the  parallax  of  the  inftrument,  or  correction  of 
adjuftment,  for  that  diftance  in  minutes.  P'or  example,  if 
the  height  of  the  index-fpeculum  above  the  line  of  vifion 
be  three  inches,  and  the  diftance  ot  the  objeCt  1 50  yards  : 

95X3 

then - -  ~  1'.^  will  be  the  error  of  adjuftment.  If, 

*5° 

therefore,  you  place  the  index  fo  much  behind  the  o,  on  the 
limb  of  the  inttrument,  and  then  adjufting  the  horizon  glafs 
by  an  objeCt  at  the  above  dittance,  the  adjuftment  will  be 
true  for  an  objeCt  confidered  as  at  an  infinite  diftance. 

“  From  the  above  nde  it  is  obvious,  that  much  exaCt¬ 
nefs  in  meafuring  or  cttimatilig  the  diftance  of  the  objeCt  you 
adjutt  it  by  is  not  necellary,  provided  that  diftance  be  not 
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very  fmall ;  for,  in  the  above  example,  an  error  in  the  di¬ 
ftance  even  of  ten  yards  would  have  produced  an  error  of  no 
more  than  about  ^  of  a  minute  in  computing  the  parallax 
of  the  inftrument. 

8.  “  In  meafuring  angles  by  this  inftrument,  when  the  ob* 
jefh  leen  by  direfit  vifion  is  at  no  great  diftance,  the  parallax 
of  the  inftrument  mult  be  taken  into  confideration.  In  fitch 
cafes  it  is  commonly  recommended  previoufty  to  aajuft  the 
horizon-glafs  by  that  objedi ;  but  this,  in  the  back-obferva- 
tion,  would  be  attended  with  very  great  difficulty ; — it  will 
therefore  be  beft  always  to  keep  the  back-horizon-glafs  at  the 
fame  adjuftment,  and  make  the  neceftary  correction,  as  above 
direfited,  for  the  diftance  of  the  objefit.” 

QUADRELLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Naples. 

QUAKENBllUGGE,  or  Quake  NBtJKG,  a  town  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  the  bifttopric  of  Ofnaburg,  leated  on  the  Hafe, 
22  miles  W.  of  Ofnaburg.  Long.  8.  20.  E.  Lat.  32. 
46.  N. 

QUARTEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  near  the  lake  Wal- 
icnftadt,,  five  miles  E,  of  Glarus. 

QUEAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vi¬ 
enne,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Poitiers.  Long.  o.  40.  E.  Lat.  46. 
25.  N. 

QUEEN STADT,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Haiberftadt,  five  miles  N.E.  of  Halberltadt. 

QUEICFI,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  paftes  by  Landau, 
and  runs  into  the  Rhine,  near  Germerfheim. 

QUENTIN,  St.  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Aifne,  with  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  lawns 
and  cambrics.  Near  this  place,  in  1557,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
gained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  French,  and  afterwards  took 
the  town  by  ftorm.  In  memory  of  this,  he  built  the  E(cu- 
rial.  The  town  was  reftored  to  France  in  15,59.  It  is  leated 
on  an  eminence,  on  the  river  Somme,  21  miles  S.  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  83  N.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  29.  E.  Lat. 

49.  50.  N. 

QUERFURT,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  capital  of  a 
principality  of  the  fame  name,  fubjefit  to  the  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Weiffenfels.  It  is  12  miles  S.E.  of  Mansteldt.  Long.  12. 
20.  E.  Lat.  51.  27.  N. 

QUEE.GUENECY,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  coaft  of  Tripoli.  It  has  a  fort  and  leveral  villages. 

QUESNOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  with  an  old  caftle.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in 
17 it,  and  retaken  the  fame  year.  In  1793  it  was  taken  by 
the  Auftrians,  and  retaken  the  next  year.  It  is  feated  in  an 
extenfive  plain,  on  the  little  river  Ronelle,  nine  miles  S.E  of 
Valenciennes,  and  122  N.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  40.  E.  Lat. 

50.  15.  N. 

QUlBERON,  a  peninfula  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbian,  to  the  N.  of  Belleifle.  It  has  a  village  of  the  fame 
name,  and  a  fort,  on  the  bay  of  Quiberon.  In  July  1795 
it  was  taken  by  fome  French  regiments  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain  ;  but  owing  to  the  defertion  and  treachery  of  fome  of 
the  foldiers,  the  republicans  retook  it  by  furprifq  foon  after¬ 
ward. 

QUICARO,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Veragua,  in  New  Spain,  about  20  miles  long  and 
fix  broad.  Long.  8z.  30.  W.  Lat.  7.  25.  N. 

QUILL  AN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aude,  it  miles  S.  of  Limoux,  and  21  S.  of  Careaffone. 
Long.  2.  to.  E,  Lat.  42.  5.2.  N. 

QUILLEbOEUF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Seine,  feated  on  the  Seine,  eight  miles  S.W.  of 
Caudebec,  and  2.2  W.  of  Rouen. 


QUILLOTA,  a  town,  and  jurifdifition,  of  Chili.  Lcn^, 
35.  41.  W.  Lat.  32.45.  S. 

QUILMANCI,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Melinda.  It  is  fituate  at  the  month  of  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  and  belongs  to  the  Portuguefe.  Long. 
39.  4.0.  E.  Lat.  33.  30.  S. 

QUILOA,  a  fea-port  on  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  with  a 
fmall  citadel.  It  is  tributary  to  the  Portuguefe ;  anti  is  Rated 
in  a  fertile  country,  300  miles  N.  of  Moiambique.  Long. 
39.  9.  E.  Lat.  9.  30.  S. 

QUILGN,  orCoYLON,  a  Dutch  factory,  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  in  Travancore,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Anjengo.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1795.  Long.  76.  32.  E^  Lat, 
9.  2.  N. 

QUIMPER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Fi- 
nifterre,  with  a  bifhop's  fee  ;  leated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oder  and  Benaudet,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Breft,  and  332  W.  by 
S.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  2.  W.  Lat.  47  58.  N. 

QUIMPERLAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finifterre,  feated  on  the  llbtte,  feven  miles  from  the  fea,  and 
20.  E.  by  S.  of  Quimper.  Long.  3.  33.  E.  Lat.  47.  52.  N. 

QUINGEY,  a  town  of  Fr  ance,  in  the  department  of 
Doubs;  feated  on  the  Louve,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Belan^n. 
Long.  6.  5.  E.  Lat.  47.  5  N. 

QU1N-NONG,  or  Chis-chiv,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ciampa,  much  frequented  by  the  vefiels  of 
the  country,  being  an  excellent  harbour.  The  entrance  is 
very  narrow,  and  fhips  of  burthen  can  only  get  in  at  high 
water.  Long.  109.  15.  E.  Lat.  13.  52.  N. 

QUIRlEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Rhone  and  Loire,  feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river 
Rhone,  12  miles  S.  of  Lyons.  Long.  4.  55.  E.  Lat.  45. 
35- N- 

QUIRIMBA,  the  name  of  feveral  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
Zanguebar.  They  are  ail  fertile  in  fruits  and  paftures. 

QU1RPON,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  near 
the  north  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  Long,  55  22.  W.  Lat. 

51.  40.  N.- 

QUISAMA,  a  maritime  province  of  the  kingdom  of  An¬ 
gola,  lying  along  the  river  Coanza.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  and  very  little  cultivated,  but  the  Portuguefe  get- 
abundance  of  fait  there. 

QUITEOA,  a  town  of  Morocco,  in  the  province  of  Drafts, 
with  a  caftle.  Long.  5.  o.  W.  Lat.  28.  6  N. 

QUISTELLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Man¬ 
tua,  feated  on  the  Seccia,  three  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Po.  It  is  famous  for  an  action  between  the  French- 
and  Auftrians  in  1734,  when  MarlWl  Broglio  was  ftirpriled.; 
in  his  bed.  It  is  15  miles  S-.E.  of  Mantua,  Long  11.  1.  E, 
Lat.  45.  o.  N. 

QUITO,  an  audience  of  Peru,  lying  between  two  chains 
of  the  high  mountains  called  the  Andes.  Several  di  thrifts  of- 
this  country  are  occupied  almoti  entirely  by  Indians  ;  and  the 
city  of  Quito  alone  contains  between  50  and  60.000  of  all' 
the  different  races.  This  is  the  only  province  in  Spanifh . 
America  that  can  be  called  a  manufacturing  country. 

QU1XOS,  a  province  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  Quito. 

QUIZAMA,  -a  province  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Angola.  It  is  full  of  mountains,  and  badly  cultivated, 
but  produces  honey,  wax,  and  fait.  The  inhabitants  are 
warlike,  and  have  not  fubmitted  to  the  Portuguefe. 

QUJZINA,  a  chain. of  mountains  .in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
100  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  defert  of  Gret  to  the 
river  Nocor. 

QUO] A,  a  kingdom  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  which 
reaches  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Grain  Coaft. 
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RAAJEGUR,  a  town  of  Hindoostan- Proper,  m  the 
province  of  Malwa,  74  miles  N.E.  of  Ougein,  and 
214  S.S.W.  of  Agra.  Long.  76.  56.  E.  Lat.  24.  2.  N. 

RABASTEINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Tapn,  with  a  decayed  castle,  seated  on  the  Tam,  18 
miles  W.  b;  S,  of  Alby.  Long.  1.  52.  E.  Lat.  43.  46.  N. 
RAC  ORE.  or  Aoo^i-Raciiore,  a  city  of  the  pe¬ 


tite  Concan,  seated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  50  miles 
N.  of  Goa.  Long.  73.  56.  E.  Lat.  16.  19.  N. 

R A JEMAI.,  a  town  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  in  Bengal, 
formerly  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  now  in  a  ruinous  state. 
It  is  seated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ganges,  190  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Calcutta. 


ninsula  of  Hindoostan,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  subject  .to  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  seated  on 
the  south  Lank  of  the  Kistna,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Tungebadra,  315  miles  N.  by  .  of  Seringapatam.  Long. 
78.  15.  E.  Lat.  16.  30.  N. 

RACKERSBURG,  a  strong  town  of  Austria,  in  Stiria, 
with  a  castle  on  a  mountain.  It  is  seated  on  an  island,  form¬ 
ed  by  the  Muehr,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Gratz,  and  100  S.  of 
^Vienna.  Long.  15.  58.  E.  Lat.  46.  54.  N. 

RAC  LI  A,  a  small  uninhabited  island  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  near  that  of  Nio. 

RADEBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Meissen,  10  miles  ;N.E.  of  Dresden.  Long.  13. 
56.  S-  Lat.  51.  5.  N. 

RADICOFANI,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  seated  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  on  an  adjacent  hill,  56 
miles  S.E  of  Sienna.  Long.  11.40.  E.  Lat.  42.42.  N. 

RADIMPOUR,  or  Radunpouu,  a  town  of  Hin¬ 
doostan  Proper,  in  the  provinces  of  Agimere,  situate  on 
the  Puddar,  175  miles  N.  of  Surat,  and  250  S.W.  <rf  Agi¬ 
mere.  Long.  71.  48.  E.  Lat.  23.  58.  N. 

RADMANDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Carniola, 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Save,  16  miles  West  of  Crain- 
burg. 

RADOM,  a  town  of  Little  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomir,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
seated  on  a  brook  that  falls  into  the  Vistula,  30  miles  N.  of 
Sandomir,  and  50  S.  of  Warsaw,  Long.  21.  1.  E.  Lat. 
51.  25.  N. 

RAGIVOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mantuan,  seated 
"between  Mantua  and  Reggio,  42  miles  from  each. 

RAGNITZ,  a  town  of  Prussian  Lithuania,  with  a  very 
ancient  castle,  situate  on  the  Niemen,  56  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Konigsberg.  Long.  21.  30.  E.  Lat.  55.  30.  N. 

iRAGOOGUR,  a  town  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  in  the 
■province  of  Malwa,  116  miles  Nc  of  Oudein,  anil  256  S. 

, of  Delhi.  Long.  .77.  30.  E.  Lat.  24.  23.  N. 

RAGUSEN,  or  Ragusian  Dalmatia,  a  territory  of 
Dalmatia,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
about  55  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  It  is  a  re¬ 
public,  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks  and  Venetians, 
to  each  of  -  whom.it, pays  an  annual  tribute.  Ragusa  is  the 
capital. 

RAHNI'S,  or  Ranis,  A  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
.circle  of  Neustadt,  54  miles  S‘.S,.\V.  of  Leipsic.  Long.  11. 
SO.  E.  Lat.  50.  33.  N. 

RAJ  A  M  UN  D  RY,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  150  miles  S.W. 
*cf  Cicaco'le.  Long.  81.  57.  E.  Lat.  17.  10.  N. 

RA.IAPOUR,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooatan,  in 
P  Voju.  'jL 


RAIN,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Stiria,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name,  with  a  castle.  It  is  seated  on  the  Save, 
63  miles  S.  of  Gratz.  Long.  15.  32.  E.  Lat.  46.  20.  N. 

RAIN  LAKE,  or  Long  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  with  which 
It  communicates  by  a  river,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Lake 
Superior.  It  is  nearly  100  miles  long,  but  in  no  part  more 
than  20  wide. 

RAKESBURG,  or  Rakklspurg,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in ‘Stiria,  which  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Hungary  and 
Croatia.  It  is  situate  on  an  island  in  the  river  Muehr, 
36  miles  S.E.  of  Gratz,  and  90  S.  of  Vienna.  Long.  16. 
10.  E.  Lat.  46.  45.  N 

RAKKA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Diarb°ck,  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  Euphrates.  It  has  a  castle  going  to  decay,  and  Is 
an  indifferent  place ;  but  old  Rakka,  whose  ruins  are  near 
it,  was  a  magnificent  city.  It  is  100  miles  S.W.  of  Diar- 
bekar.  Long.  38.  55.  E  Lat  36.  1  N 

RAKONITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  seated  on  a  river,  which  falls  into 
the  Miza,  30  miles  W.  of  Prague.  Long.  14.  5.  E.  Lat. 
52.  4.  N 

RAMA,  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  now  called  Ra- 
mula  by  the  Turks.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  die 
houses  contemptible  ;  but  there  are  many  fine  ruins  of 
Christian  churches  and  other  buildings,  which  shew  what 
it  has  been  formerly.  It  is  20miles  W.  by  N.  of  Jerusalem. 
Long.  34.  55.  E.  Eat.  32.  0  N. 

RAMADA,  a  sea-port  of  New  Granada,  100  miles  E. 
of  St.  Martha.  Long  72.  ^O.  W.  1  at  11.  10.  N. 

RAMANAD,  a  town  of  Hindoostan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
54  miles  S.W.  of  Madura,  and  88  S.  of  Tanjore.  Long. 
78.  56.  W.  Lat.  9.  20.  N. 

RAMANA'NCOR,  an  island  of  Asia,  lying  toward  Cape 
Comorin.  It  is  23  miles  in  circumference ;  is  very  sandy, 
and  has  only  a  few  villages  and  a  temple.  Long.  79.  45. 
E.  Lat.  9.  25.  N. 

RAMBERT-LE-JOUG,  Sr.  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ain,  seated  near  a  branch  of  Mont  Jura, 
called  le  Joug,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Belley.  Long.  5.  30.  E. 
Lat.  45.  53  N. 

RAMBERVILLIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Vosges,  30  miles  S.E.  of  N»nci.  Long. 
6.  44.  E.  Lat.  48.  21 .  N. 

RAMBOUILLET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Seine  and  Oise.  Here  was  a  palace,  in  which 
Francis  I.  died,  in  1547,  and  Lewis  XVI.  made  it  a  magni¬ 
ficent  royal  residence  r  but  it  was  demolished  >n  17'“  .  bv 
order  of  the  National  Convention.  It  is  27  miles  S.W.  of 
Paris. 

.RAMEHEADj  a  promontory  of  Cornwall,  S.W.  of 
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Plymouth,  it.  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound.  On  its 
summit  is  a  chapel  (a  sea-mark)  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Rame.  Long.  4.  20.  W.  Lat.  50.  18.  N. 

RAMERA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aube,  seated  on  the  Aube,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Troyes. 
Long.  4.  30.  E.  Lat.  48.  32.  N. 

RAMLA,  a  town  of  Palestine,  the  ancient  Arimathea, 
now  in  a  ruinous  state  ;  it  is,  however,  the  residence  of  a 
Turkish  aga,  who  has  about  200  troops  under  him.  Here 
is  a  manufacture  of  soap,  which  is  sent  into  all  parts  of 
Egypt.  It  is  18  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  Long.  35.  15. 
£.  Lat  32.  8.  N. 

RAMMEKENS,  a  sea-port  of  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  in 
the  Dutch  province  of  Zealand.  It  was  one  of  the  towns 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  a  security  for  a  loan 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  four  miles  S.  of 
Middleburg.  Long.  3.  40.  E.  Lat.  51.  29.  N. 

RAMMELSBERG,  a  lofty,  steep,  and  extensive  moun¬ 
tain  of  Germany,  in  that  part  of  the  Hartz  Forest  which 
lies  within  tire  principality  of  Grubenhagen.  On  this 
mountain  are  twelve  silver  mines  ;•  and  at  the  foot  of  it  is 
seated  the  city  of  Goslar. 

RAMPANO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  Mo- 
rea.  Long.  20.  17.  E.  Lat.  36.  54.  N. 

RANDERAT,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Jtiliers.  Long.  6.  30.  E.  .  Lat. 
51.  5.  N. 

RANDERSON,  or  Raxdeus,  an  ancient  town  of  Den¬ 
mark,  in  North  Jutland,  seated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gude,  25  miles  E.  of  Wiburg.  Long.  10.  35.  E.  Lat. 
56.  20.  N. 

RANNOCH,  Loch,  a  lake  in  the  north  part  of  Perth¬ 
shire,  11  miles  in  length.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Loch 
Ericht,  from  the  north,  and  communicates  with  Loch  Tu- 
mel  on  the  east,  and  Loch  Lidoch  on  the  west.  On  its 
south  side  is  an  ancient  forest  of  birch  and  pine. 

RANTAMPOUR,  a  fortress  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  in 
the  east  quarter  of  Agimere.  It  is  very  celebrated  in  the 
Indian  histories,  and  is  120  miles  from  Agra. 

RANTZOW,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  24  miles  N.  of  Lubec.  Long.  10.  42.  E.  Lat. 
54.  16.  N. 

RAOLCONDA,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindoostan, 
in  Golconda,  near  which  is  a  rich  diamond  mine.  It  is  270 
miles  S.W.  of  Hydrabad.  Long.  76.  40.  E.  Lat.  14.  30.  N. 

RAON,  l’Etape,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Meurthe,  seated  at  the  foot  of  Vosges,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Etape  and  Marte,  SO  miles  S.E.  of  Nanci.  Long. 
6.  47.  E.  Lat.  48.  26.  N. 

RAPALLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
seated  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  20  miles  E.  of  Genoa. 
Long.  9.  11.  E.  Lat.  44.  26.  N. 

RAPE  (Encycl.).  The  oil  which  these  seeds  yield  by 
expression,  is  employed  for  various  useful  purposes  in  do¬ 
mestic  life,  and  particularly  for  burning  in  lamps  ;  but,  as 
it  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  M.  Thenard  has  published  the 
following  practical  method  of  purifying  it.  He  directs  one- 
half  or  two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  be  added 
to  100  parts  of  oil,  and  the  whole  to  be  perfectly  incor¬ 
porated  by  agitation  :  the  fluid  immediately  becomes  turbid, 
assuming  a  dark  green  cast ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  colouring  particles  begin  to  col¬ 
lect  in  lumps.  The  agitation  must  now  cease  ;  and  double 
the  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  pure  water,  should 
be  added  : — in  order  to  mingle  these  different  ingredients, 
the  stirring  ought  to  be  renewed  for  the  space  of  half  aft 
hour  ;  after  which- the  whole  may  be  left  to  settle  for  seven 


or  eight  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  oil  will  be 
found  on  the  surface  ;  on  being  gently  drawn  off,  and  filter^ 
ed  through  cotton  or  wool,  it  will  be  almost  entirely  divest¬ 
ed  of  colour,  smell,  and  taste ;  so  that  it  will  bum  clear, 
without  any  interruption.  The  refuse  of  rape,  after  ex¬ 
pressing  the  oil,  is  known  by  the  name  of  rape-cake,  the 
economical  uses  of  which  are  various. 

RAPHOE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Done¬ 
gal,  with  a  bishop’s  see.  The  cathedral  serves  as  a  parish 
church.  It  is  eleven  miles  S.W.  of  Londonderry,  and  21 
N.E.  of  Donegal. 

RAPOLLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Basilicata,  with  a 
bishop’s  see,  56  miles  W.  of  Bari,  and  70  E.  of  Naples-, 
Long.  15.  51.  E.  Lat.  40.  56.  N. 

RAPPAHANNOC,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains,  called  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  running  E.S.E. 
falls  into  the  Chesapeak,  in  lat.  35.  30.  N. 

RARITAN,  a  river  of  New  Jersey,  which,  passing  by 
Brunswick  and  Amboy,  enters  Arthur  Kull  Sound,  and 
helps  to  form  the  fine  harbour  of  Amboy. 

RASEBORG,  a  sea-port  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  canton 
in  Nyland.  It  is  seated  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  37  miles 
S.E.  of  Abo.  Long.  23.  18.  E.  Lat.  60.  16.  N. 

RASEN.  See  Market  Rasen,  Supp. 

RASOCALMO,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily* 
near  a  town  of  the  same  nam  ?,  W.  of  Cape  Faro,  and  N. 
of  Messina. 

RASTADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in.  the  archbishopric  of 
Saltzburg,  seated  on  the  Ens,  48  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Saltz- 
burg.  Long.  14.  10.  E.  Lat.  47.  31.  N. 

RAT  ( Encpcl Besides  the  remedies  already  mention¬ 
ed,  there  are  many  other  contrivances  for  exterminating 
rats  :  and,  as  the  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
every  house-keeper,  we  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  some 
other  means,  which  have  been  found  remarkably  successful. 

Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  &c.  directs  one  or  two  table-spoon¬ 
fuls  of  dry  oatmeal  to  be  uniformly,  but  thinly,  spread  on 
a  tile  or  plate,  in  order  that  the  quantity  taken  away  may 
be  more  easily  ascertained.  The  rats,  if  not  interrupted, 
will  regularly  feed  there  ;  and  they  must  be  supplied  for 
two  or  three  successive  days  with  fresh  meal,  when  three  • 
drops  of  oil  of  aniseed  are  to  be  mixed  with  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  oatmeal ;  and  the  composition  deposited  at  the  usual 
place,  for  a  similar  period  of  time.  On  the  fourth  day, 
one  half  only  of  the  usual  quantity  must  be  -given  of  the 
scented  preparation,  and  on  the  succeeding  night,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  must  be  placed  at  the  hole : — Let  four 
ounces  of  dry  oatmeal,  perfumed  with  six  drops  of  the  oil 
of  aniseed,  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  half  an  ounce 
of  carbonated  barytes  (aerated  heavy  spar  of  Derbyshire), 
which  has  been  previously  pulverized,  and  sifted  through 
fine  cambric  or  muslin.  This  compound  must  he  spread  on 
tire  tile  or  slate,  and  exposed  as  usual ;  all  the  doors,  or 
other  communications,  being  shut  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  die  vermin  may  eat  it  undisturbed  by  any 
cats,  dogs,  or  other  animals ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  latter.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  after  the  rats  have  eaten  the  compo¬ 
sition,  they  will  be  seen  frequently  to  reel  about,  as  if  they 
were  intoxicated,  or  paralytic;  though,  at  length,  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  haunts  and  perish.  Mr.  Taylor  observes  that, 
as  they  are  very  cunning,  the  mixture  ought  to  be  left  for 
forty-eight  hours,  in  case  a  small  portion  only  be  eaten  ; 
after  which  time  die  remainder  should  be  burnt. 

Mr.  Funke,  in  his  valuable  Natural  History,  calculated 
fer  German  schools,  communicates  die  following  curious- 
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method  of  expelling,  or  rather  dispersing,  rats  from 
dwelling-houses: — Take  one  or  more  of  these  predatory- 
creatures  caught  alive  in  a  trap,  and  immerse  them  to 
the  neck  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  quantities  of  tar 
and  train  oil :  thus  anointed,  set  the  animals  at  liberty. 
The  offensive  smell  of  this  preparation  compels  them  to 
ti  averse  all  the  holes  of  their  companions  with  the  most 
distressing  anxiety  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  col- 
le&ively  disappear. — Another  expedient  practised  in  Ger¬ 
many,  is  that  of  confining  a  live  rat  in  a  cage,  and  feeding 
it  exclusively  with  living  mice  or  rats.  Having  been  for 
.  some  time  accustomed  to  such  food,  the  captive  animal 
:s,  after  a  short  fasting,  suffered  to  return  to  its  former 
habitation,  where  it  is  said  to  persecute,  and  indis- 
.  eriminately  devour  its  own  species. 

RATENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  middle 
marche  of  Brandenburgh,  seated  on  the  Havel,  1 5  miles 
.  N.W.  of  Brandenburgh.  Long.  13.  49.  E.  Lilt  52.  46.  N. 
j  RATENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol, 
with  a  castle,  seated  on  the  river  Inn,  15  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Kufstein.  Long.  12.  5  E.  Lat.  47.  30.  N. 

RATINGEN,or  Rattingen,  a  town  of  Westphalia, 
in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  four  miles  N.E.  of  Dusseldorf.  Long. 
6.  53.  E.  Lat.  51.  16.  N. 

RATTENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol, 
with  a  citadel,  situate  on  the  Inn,  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  In- 
spruck,  and  44  S.W.  of  Saltzburg. 

RATZIA,  or  Rascia,  the  eastern  division  of  Sclavonia, 
subject  to  the  house  of  Austria.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  Rasca,  which  falls  into  the  Morave ;  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  are  called  Rascians. 

RAVELLO,  a  sea-port  of  Naples,  in  the  Principato  Ci- 
teriore,  with  a  bishop’s  see.  It  has  magnificent  palaces  and 
fine  houses,  and  is  10  miles  W.  of  Salerno,  and  25  S.E.  of 
Naples.  Long.  14.  41.  E.  Lat.  40.  36.  N. 

RAVENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  same  name,  with  an  ancient  and  strong 
,  castle.  It.  belongs  to  the  elector  palatinate,  but  has  a 
,  Dutch  garrison.  It  is  seated  on  the  Maese,  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Nimeguen.  Long.  5.  35.  E.  Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

RAVITZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Pos- 
.  nania,  with  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cloth,  24  miles 
S.  of  Posen. 

I  RAUSCHENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Hesse,  four  miles  N.  of  Marpurg,  and  32 
!  S.S.W.  of  Cassel.  Lon,  8.  46.  E.  I  ait.  50.  32.  N. 

RAWA,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the 
-  Sdme  name,  56  miles  S.W.  of  Warsaw. 

I  R  AWEE,  a  river  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  one  of  the  five 
E.  branches  of  the  Indus,  into  which  river  it  falls,  about 
20  miles  W.  of  Moultan,  after  having  received  the  united 
wafers  of  the  Chelum  and  Chunaub.  The  Rawee  is  the 
Hydraotes  of  Alexander. 

RAYNAL  (Abb£),  whose  baptismal  names  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  for  their 
.  extensive  learning  no  less  universally  known  than  for  the 
happy  talents  which  its  superiors  possessed,  of  assigning 
<  to  each  member  his  proper  employment.  Raynal,  how¬ 
ever,  after  having  acqufred  among  them  a  taste  for  litexa- 
1  ture  and  science,  had  probably  become  refractory,  for  he 
,  was  expelled  from  the  order  ;  and  the  cause  of  his  expul¬ 
sion,  .according  to  the  Abbe  Barruel,  was  his  impiety, 

•  'though  our  author  himself  assures  us,  that  he  did  not  utter 
;  his  atrocious  declarations  against  Christianity  till  he  had 

ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  then 
associated  himself  with  Voltaire,  D’Alembert,  and  Diderot, 
and  was  by  them  employed  to  furnish  the  theological  arti- 

•  des  for  the  Eacyloptdiei  But  though  his  religious  opini¬ 


ons  were  certainly  lax,  and  his  moral  principles  very  excep¬ 
tionable,  he  could  not  even  then  be  what,  in  a  Protestant 
country,  would  be  deemed  a  man  remarkable  for  impiety  ; 
for  he  employed  the  Abbe  Yvon,  whom  M.  Barruel  calls 
an  odd  metaphysician,  but  an  inoffensive  and  upright  man, 
to  write  the  articles  which  he  was  engaged  to  furnish.  In 
the  conducting  of  this  transaction,  he  shewed,  indeed,  that 
he  possessed  not  a  proper  sense  of  honour;  for  he  paid 
poor  Yvon  with  twenty-five  louis  d’ors  for  writing  theolo¬ 
gical  articles,  for  which  lie  received  himself  six  times  that 
sum.  This  trick  was  discovered,  Raynal  was  disgraced,  and 
compelled  to  pay  up  the  bnlance  to  Abbe  Yvon ;  but  though 
he  had  thus  shewn  himself  to  be  without  honour,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  he  had  yet  proceeded  so  far  as  to  blas¬ 
pheme  Christ,  since  he  had  employed  a  Christian  divine  to 
supply  his  place  in  the  Encyclopedic. 

His  first  work  of  eminence,  and  that  indeed  upon  which 
his  fame  is  chiefly  built,  is  his  Political  and  Philosophical 
History  of  the  European  Settlements  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  That  this  history  is  written  in  an  animated  style, 
and  that  it  contains  many  just  reflections,  both  political 
and  philosophical,  is  known  to  all  Europe  ;  for  it  has  been' 
translated  into  every  European  language.  Its  beauties, 
however,  are  deformed  by  many  sentiments  that  are 
irreligious,  and  by  some  that  are  impure.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  we  think  in  1780,  by  a  small  traff,  entitled  The 
Revolution  of  America ;  in  which  the  author  pleads  the 
cause  of  the  revolted  colonists  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  cen¬ 
sures  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  with  a  keen¬ 
ness  of  asperity,  and  displays  a  knowledge  of  the  principles- 
and  intrigues  of  the  different  fa&ions  which  at  that  period 
divided  die  English  nation,  that  surely  was  not  natural  to 
the  impartial  pen  of  a  philosophic  foreigner.  Hence  ha 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  incited  to  the  undertaking, 
and  to  have  been  furnished  with  part  of  his  materials,  by 
that  desperate  faction  which  uniformly  opposed  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  Lord  North,  and  secretly  fomented  the  rebellion  in 
America.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  propagated,  Bodi  in  this 
tract  and  in  his  history,  a  number  of  lirentious-opinions 
respecting  government  and  religion,  of  which  he  lived  to 
regret  the  consequences. 

A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him  by  the  French 
government  on  account  of  his  History  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  ;  but  it  was  conducted  with  so  little  severity, 
that  lxe  had  sufficient  time  to  retire  to  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  afforded  him  the  protection  he 
solicited,  although  his  majesty’s  character  was  treated  by 
the  author  in  his  book  with  no  great  degree  of  veneration. 
Raynal  also  experienced  the  kindness  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia :  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  of  this  singular 
personage,  that,  although  he  was  always  severe  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  chara&ers  of  princes,  yet  the  most  despotic 
among  these  heaped  upon  him  many  marks  of  favour  and 
generosity. 

The  great  trait  of  Raynal’s  character  was  a  love  of  li¬ 
berty,  which,  in  his  earlier  writings,  he  did  not  properly 
define  ;  but  when  he  lived  to  see  some  of  the  consequences 
of  this,  in  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  made 
one  glorious  effort  to  retrieve  his  errors.  In  the  month 
of  May,  1791,  he  addressed  to  the  constituent  assembly 
one  of  the  most  eloquent,  argumentative,  and  impressive 
letters  that  ever  was  written  on  any  subject ;  a  letter  which, 
if  the  majority  of  them  had  not  been  intoxicated  with  their 
newly  acquired  consequence,  must  have  given  some  check 
to  their  mad  career.  He  proved  very  completely,  that  it 
was  not  the  business  of  the  assembly  to  abolish  every  an¬ 
cient  institution  ;  that  the  genius  of  the  French  people  is. 
such,  that  they  never  can  be  happy  or  prosperous  but  ust- 
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der  a  well-regulated  monarchical  government ;  and  that,  if 
they  wished  not  the  nation  to  fall  under  the  worst  kind  of 
despotism— the  despotism  of  a  low  faction — they  must  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  the  king.  “  Alas  !  (says  he)  what  are 
my  sufferings,  when  in  the  heart  of  the  capital,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  knowledge,  I  see  this  misguided  people  welcome, 
with  a  ferocious  joy,  the  most  criminal  propositions,  smile 
at  the  recital  of  murder,  and  celebrate  their  crimes  as  con¬ 
quests  !”  He  had  then  seen  comparatively  but  little  ;  but 
he  lived  to  see  more — to  see  his  countrymen  celebrate,  as 
virtues,  crimes,  compared  with  which  the  atrocities  of 
1790  appear  almost  harmless.  Being  stripped  of  all  his 
property,  which  was  large,  by  the  robbers.of  the  revolution, 
he  died  in  poverty  in  March,  1796,  and  in  the  84th  year 
ubf  his  age. 

Besides  the  works  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote  a  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  and 
a  History  of  the  Stadholderate ;  but  these  are  both  of 
them  more  rerparkable  for  a  species  of  style  and  loftiness 
of  invention  than  for  useful  observation  or  solid  argument. 
He  wrote  likewise  The  History  of  the  Divorce  of  Ca¬ 
tharine  of  Arragon  by  Henry  .the  Eighth,  which  is  not 
so  much  a  recital  of,  and  commentary  upon,  the  fact  from 
which  he  takes  the  title,  as  it  is  an  able  picture  of  universal 
Europe  at  that  period,  of  the  views,  interests,  and  power, 
■£>f  all  the  different  potentates.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  all  his  works,  in  which  were 
to  be  made  many  alterations  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  left 
among  his  manuscripts  a  History  of  the  Revocation  of 
-the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  four  volumes  ;  but  it  is  also  very 
certain,  that,  during  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Robespierre, 
lie  burnt  a  great  part  of  Bis  papers. 

READING,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Berks,  in 
Pennsylvania,  seated  on  the  Schuykill,  46  miles  N.W.  of 
Philadelphia.  Long.  75.  54.  W.  Lat.  40.  22.  N. 

RE  A  T. MONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Garonne,  31  miles  N.E.  of  Toulouse.  Long.  2.  0.  E. 
Lat.  43.  50.  N. 

REALVILLE,  a. town  of  France,  .in  the  department  of 
Lot,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Montauban,  and  20  S.  of  Cahors. 
Long.  1.  24.  E.  Lat.  44.  7.  N. 

REBEL,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  seated  on  the  lake  Muritz,  30  miles  S.E,  of 
Gustrow.  Long.  12.  36.  E.  Lat.  53.  32.  N. 

REBNICK,  a  populous  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Walachia,  with  a  bishop’s  see,  seated  on  the  Aluta,  45 
miles  S.W..of  Targowisco. 

RECCANATI,  a  town  in  Italy,  in  the  marquisate  of 
Ancona,  with  a  bishop's  *see.  It  is  a  trading  place,  and 
has  a  great  fair  in  September,  which  continues  15  days. 
The  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  is  in  the  cathedral.  It  is 
seajed  on  a  mountain,  near  the  river  Munsone,  14  miles  S. 
of  Ancona,  and  110  N.E.of  Rome.  Long.  13.  34.  E.  Lat. 
43.  24.  N. 

RECEIPTS  [EucycL).  The  following  duties  have  been 
Said  on  receipts  by  the  a 61  31  Geo.  III.  e.  25. — For  every 
■piece,  &c.  upon  which  shall  be  written,  &c.  any  receipt, 
^discharge,  or  acquittance  for  money,  amounting  to  40s. 
and  not  amounting  to  20/. — two  pence. 

Amounting  to  20/.  and  not  50/. — four  pence. 

Amounting  to  50/.  and  'Upwards — six  pence. 

And  by  35  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  from  and  after  July  5,  1795, 
if  amounting-  to  100/.  and  not  amounting  to  500/.  an  ad¬ 
ditional  six  pence.  Total  one  chilling.  If  amounting  to 
.500/.  or  upwards,  a  further  additional  duty  of  one-shilling. 
Total  two  shillings.  To  be  paid  by  the  person  by  whom 
qftch  receipts  shall  bexequired  5xaiarres;  -pensions,  debts,  or 


other  sums  payable  from  the  crown,  excepted;  m  which 
case  the  duty  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  giving  such 
receipts. 

The  following  exemptions  from  the  above  duties  are  al¬ 
lowed. — Nothing  in  the  above  a61s  shall  extend  to  any  re¬ 
ceipt  for  any  legacy,  or  share  of  a  personal  estate,  or  to 
any  receipt  given  by  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  for  money- 
received  for  the  service  of  the  navy ;  or  to  the  receipt  of 
any  agent  for  money  imprested  to  him  on  account  of  the 
pay  of  the  army  or  ordnance  ;  or  to  any  receipt  by  any 
officer,  seaman,  or  soldier,  for  wages,  pay,  or  pension,  due 
from  the  navy,  army,  or  ordnance;  nor  to  any  receipt  to 
be  given  for  the  consideration  of  the  purchase  of  any  share 
in  any  public  stock  or  fund  ;  or  in  the  stocks  of  the  bank, 
East-India,  or  South-Sea  companies,  or  for  the  dividends 
thereof ;  nor  to  any  receipt  given  for  money  deposited  in 
the  banks  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  in  the  house  of  any 
banker ;  nor  to  any  receipt  on  the  back  of  any  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  promissory  or  other  note nor  to  any  release  by- 
deed. 

Nor  shall  this  a6t  extend  to  any  receipt  to  be  given  upon 
any  bill  or  note  of  .the  bank  of  England  ;  or  to  any  letter 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  any  bills,  notes,  or  securities 
for  money ;  or  to  any  receipt  for  the  consideration  of 
money  on  or  in  any  deed,  bond,  mortgage,  or  instrument; 
nor  to  any  receipt  for  drawbacks  or  bounties ;  nor  to  any 
certificates  of  over-entry  of  customs. 

The  following  new  .regulations  respecting  receipts  have 
been  established  by  the  a6t  35  Geo.  III.  c.  55. — The  full 
sum,  and  the  true  date,  shall  be  inserted ;  and  all  notes, 
memorandums,  or  writings  whatever,  whereby  any  money 
shall  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  paid,  settled,  received, 
accounted  for,  balanced,  discharged,  released,  or  in  any 
manner  satisfied,  or  which  shall  in  any  manner  signify  such 
acknowledgment,  .and  whether  the  same  shall  or  shall  not 
be  signed,  shall  be  deemed  a  receipt  and  liable  to  the 
dv.ties.  f.  5. 

Every  receipt,  discharge,  or  acquittance,  note,  me¬ 
morandum,  or  writing,  which  shall  express  any  general 
acknowledgment  of  any  debt,  claim,  account,  or  demand, 
being  paid,  settled,  received,,  accounted  for.  .balanced,  dis¬ 
charged,  released,  or  satisfied,  or  whereby  any  money  shall 
be  acknowledged  to  be  in  full,  and  whether  signed  or  not, 
shall  be  ..deemed  a  receipt  for  500/.  and  be  liable  to  the 
duty  of  two  shillings ;  and  no  such  receipt,  See.  shall  be 
available  in  law  or  equity  for  any  other  money  than  the 
sum  therein  expressed)  unless  the  same  shall  be  stamped 
with  the  stamp  of  two -shillings,  f  6. 

■Every  note,  memorandum,  or  writing  whatever,  which 
Shall  signify  any  acknowledgment  of  any  part  of  any 
debt,  claim,  account,  or  demand,  being  paid,  settled,  re¬ 
ceived,  accounted  for,  balanced,  discharged,  released,  or 
satified,  whether  signed  or  not,  shall  be  deemed  a  receipt, 
and  liable  to  duty.  f.  1. 

And  every  person  who  shall  write  or  sign,  or  cause  to 
be  written  or  -signed,  any  receipt,  discharge,  or  acquittance, 
liable  to  duty,  without  the  same  being-  first  duly  stamp.  I, 
or  upon  which  there  shall  be  a  stamp  of  lower  denon  1- 
nation  than  is  charged  in  respect  thereof,  shall  forfeit  lul. 
if  the  sum  paid  shall  not  amount  to  100/. — and  20/.  if  it 
amounts  to  100/.  or  upwards,  f.  8. 

And  any  person  who  shall  give  any  receipt,  discharge^ 
or  acquittance,  or  any  note,  memorandum,  or  writing,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  payment  of  money,  in  which  .a  less  sum 
shall  be, expressed  than  the.sum  actually  paid,  or  who  shall 
separate  the  .sum  paid  into  divers  sums  with  intent  to  evade 
.the, duties,  or  shall,  with  the  like  intent,  write  off  any  part 
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©f  any  debt,  claim,  or  demand,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
or  concerned  in  any  fraudulent  contrivance  whatever  with 
intent  to  defraud  his  majesty  of  any  of  the  duties,  shall 
forfeit  50/.  f.  9. 

Receipts  on  unstamped  paper,  brought  to  the  stamp-office 
within  14-  days  after  given,  may  be  stamped  on  payment 
of  51  over  the  duty  ;  and  if  brought  to  be  stamped  after 
14-  days,  and  within  one  calendar  month  after  given,  may 
be  stamped  on  payment  of  10/.  above  the  duty  ;  and  in 
that  case  the  parties  are  not  to  be  liable  to  any  of  the  pe¬ 
nalties  above  mentioned.  _  - 

One  moiety  of  all  penalties  shall,  if  sued  for  within 
three  months,  be  to  his  majesty  ;  and  tire  ether,  with  full 
costs,  to  tire  person  who  shall  inform,  &c.  and  which  may 
be  recovered  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  within 
England ;  and  in  the  exchequer  at  Edinburgh,  within 
Scotland. — But  one  justice  may  hear  and  determine  any 
offence  which  subjects  the  offender  to  any  pecuniary  pu- 
nalties — and  persons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  quarter- 
sessions.— The  justice  may  mitigate  penalties,  not  less  than 
one  moiety  besides  costs. — Witnesses  refusing  to  attend 
the  justices,  &c.  tc  forfeit  40s. —  and  if  the  penalties  are  not 
prosecuted  for  within  the  limited  time,  they  are  only  re¬ 
coverable  by  the  crown;  and  i£  the  whole  penalty  is  re¬ 
covered  by  the  crown,  the  informer  is  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  commissioners  of  stamps,  at  their  discretion— not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  moiety. 

RECKLINGHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Cologne,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  strong  citadel,  and  a  chapter  of  noble  ladies. 
It  is  seated  on  the  Lipoe,  20  miles  W.  of  Ham.  Long.  8. 
36.  E.  Lat.  51.27.  N. 

RECULVER,  a  village  in  Kent,  the  regulbium  of  the 
Romans,  seated  near  the  month  of  the  Thames,  12  miles 
W.  of  Margate.  It  is  noted  for  its  church,  which  was  an¬ 
ciently  collegiate,  and  has  two  spires,  which  serve  for  a 
sea-mark,  and  aie  called  by  mariners  the  Two  Sisters. 

RED  (Eucyd.).  The  following  observations  on  dyeing 
with  madder,  followed  by  a  simple  and  invariable  process 
for  obtaining,  in  its  greatest  beauty  and  solidity,  the  colour 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Levant  or  Adrinnojile  ked,  by 
Citizen  Haussmau,  were  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Annales  de 
Chimie,  by  the  celebrated  Chaptal,  who  is  minister  of 
the  interior  <<:  the  French  Republic. 

“  I  have  already  shewn,”  sa>  s  Citizen  Haussmau,  ,:in  the 
Annales  de  Chimie  and  Journal  cle  Physique,  that  metallic 
earths  and  cxid  .  possess  neither  in  a  greater  nor  less  degree 
the  property  of  attracting  or  retaining  the  colouring  parts 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  ;  alum  and  oxid  of  iron 
possess  it  more  powerfully  than  oxid  of  tin,  the  power  of  at¬ 
traction  of  the  latter,  nevertheless,  far  surpasses  that  of 
other  metallic  earths  and  oxids,  as  far  as  regards  the  co¬ 
louring  parts  of  the  said  substances. 

“  Alum,  as  well  as  metallic  oxids,  does  not  retain  with 
the  same  power  of  adhesion  the  colouring  parts  of  all  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  substances  indiscriminately  ;  those  of 
madder  adhere  more  strongly  than  of  other  colouring  sub- 
s  a  ices,  which  may  he  classed  in  the  following  order: 
grains  of  kermes,  cochineal,  campeachy  wood,  yellow  India 
wood,  quercitron,  fernambuc  wood,  red  India  wood, 
Avignon  nuts,  See-  gall  nuts,  sumach,  and  other  astringent, 
colouring  substances  act  principally  by  means  of  the  gallic 
acid,  and  may,  with  regard  to  their  degree  of  solidity, 
be  placed  immediately  after  madder :  it  is  not  the  same 
with  Prussian  acid,  which  colours  different  metallic  oxids, 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted,  when  cold,  by  alcaline 
lyes. 

[)  '  “  To  judge  of  the  solidity  of  the  colours  produced  by 
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vegetable  and  animal  substances,  the  best  method  Is  to 
make  use  of  a  lye  of  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot-ash,  or  of 
soda  with  alcaiine  carbonate.  The-  longer  or  shorter  re¬ 
sistance  which  the  colours  make  in  this  lye  will  shew  what 
they  will  do,  if  acid,  alcaline,  soapy  and  other  counter- 
agents  are  employed. 

“  In  the  art  of  dyeing  and  manufacture  of  printed  calico, 
by  staining  with  madder  (garan^age),  is  understood  the 
process  whereby  the  colouring  particles  of  the  mad  :ev  re 
transferred  by  the  alum  or  oxide  of  iron,  and  attached  to 
any  kind  of  stuff  by  means  of  water  assisted  by  heat. 

“  The  brightness  and  solidity  of  colours  obtained  from 
madder,  depend  not  only  on  the  management,  but  likewise 
on  the  state  of  the  purity  of  the  water,  as  well  as  of  the 
madder.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  or  ♦ 
to  render  inactive  every  acid,  alkaline,  or  saline  substance, 
that  may  be  contained  in  the  water  or  madder  itself.  I 
have  shewn  that  by  means  of  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (pulverised  chalk)  you  may  correct  the  madder, 
which  I  had  imagined  contained  the  gallic  acid,  but 
which  my  friend  Charles  Bertholdi,  professor  of  the  central 
school  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
sulphuric  acid  in  conjunction  with  magnesia. 

“  The  important  discovery  of  this  addition  of  chalk, 
which  I  made  25  years  ago,  lias  given  birth  to  many 
fabrics,  and  has  brought  to  perfection  all  those  established 
near  waters  which  do  not  carry  with  them,  or  retain  in  a 
dissolved  state,  that  earthy  salt  without  which  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  obtain  bright  and  solid  colours  from 
madder.  This  chalk  has,  since  that  period,  become  a  new 
article  of  commerce,  and  as  its  price  is  very  moderate,  I 
-have  not  yet  determined  the  exact  proportion  to  be  used  ; 

I  usually  take  one  part  to  4,  5,  and  6  parts  of  madder. 

“  In  order  to  obtain  the  colours  of  madder  of  a  perfect 
brightness,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  quality  of 
the  water  and  of  the  madder  ;  it  is  likewise  of  importance 
to  observe  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  bath.  A  low  tempe¬ 
rature  -will  retard  the  extraction  and  attraction  of  die  co¬ 
louring  particles,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  high,  it; 
at  the  same  time  promotes  the  adhesion  of  the  dark  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  madder,  which  tarnish  and  obscure  the  tints, 
intended  to  be  produced  ;  black  only  is  improved  by 
augmenting  the  heat.  I  have  invariably  observed,  that  by 
taking  the  fire  from  under  the  cauldrons,  as  soon  as  one 
can  no  longer  bear  to  hold  one’s  hand  in  the  liquid  they 
contain,  and  afterwards  suffering  the  dye  to  remain  two, 
or  three  hours,  one  procures  the  most  satisfactory  results : 
for  the  copper  then  retains  a  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the 
liquid  at  the  same  temperature,  particularly  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  large  cauldrons  are  used.  It  would 
otherwise  be  extremely  diffictilt  to  fix  a  degree  of  heat, 
by  means  cf  thermometers,  with  spacious  furnaces. 

“  The  dusky  particles  of  madder,  as  Well  as  of  other- 
colouring  substances,  are  probably  only  parts  of  the  co¬ 
louring  substances  themselves  combined  with  oxygen.  The 
produce  of  this  combination,  although  it  acquires  a  greater 
degree  of  solubility,  proves,  nevertheless,  more  difficult  to 
be  removed  in  the  finishing,  if  the  heat  has  not  teen  pro¬ 
perly  attended  to  in  dyeing.  I  have  frequently  observed, 
that  madder  and  other  colouring  substances,  after  being 
long  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air,  no  longer  afforded 
such  deep  and  bright  colours  as  before,  either  because 
these  substances  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
because  this  essential  is  supplied  by  the  water  which  tluy 
attract,  or  naturally  contain  as  a  constituting  principle, 
an».l  which  is  decomposed  by  a  slow  and  imperceptible 
fermentation.  A  piece  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth  dyed  red, 
heightened  with  madder,  and  exposed  in  a  field,  may  con- 
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firm  the  idea  of  its  changing  to  a  cluslcy  hue ;  hut  this 
deep  colour  becomes  clearer  and  clearer,  after  growing 
dull,  and  at  length  assumes  a  more  agreeable  crimson  tint 
in  the  finishing.  I  have  demonstrated  in  a  Memoir  on 
Indigo,  inserted  in  the  Journal  tie  Pluj/ir/ue,  of  the  year  1788, 
that  the  nitric  acid  changes  this  blue  to  a  yellowish  sedi- 
ment  (see  I  x  dig  o,  Supp. ) .  A  similar  change  tabes  place 
in  exposing  in  a  field  this  same  sediment  attached  to  any  kind 
of  stuff  whatever,  and  the  yellow  that  results  from  both 
methods  is  more  soluble  in  warm  water  than  in  (He  same 
liquid  when  cold.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  oxygen  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
changing  of  the  colours,  for  curtains  of  any  kind  of  stuff 
dyed,  or  coloured  in  any  manner  whatever,  by  vegetable 
or  animal  substances  and  exposed  to  the  day-light,  lose 
their  colour  entirely,  in  process  of  time,  on  the  side  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whilst  the  opposite  side  pre¬ 
serves  the  same  colour  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Al¬ 
though,  therefore,  the  sun’s  rays  give  more  vigour  to  the 
animated  bodies  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  by 
disengaging  from  them  the  oxygen  gas,  yet  they  appear 
to  act  destructively  on  the  same  inanimate  bodies,  by  de¬ 
composing  .their  constituting  principles.  At  any  rate,  it 
will  be  tire  best  way  to  keep  the  colouring  ingredients  in 
dry  places  and  covered  up  from  the  light,  which  probably 
acts  no  otherwise  on  these  bodies,  than  by  decomposing 
the  aqueous  constituting  part,  whose  two  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  may  transfer  themselves  to  the  carbone,  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  likewise  other  resinous  and  oily  sub¬ 
stances.  These  conjectures  prove,  at  least,  that  the  action 
of  the  sun’s  rays,  or  more  properly  of  light,  on  bodies  in 
general,  presents  an  extensive  field  for  interesting  ex¬ 
periments. 

“  If,  in  dyeing  with  madder,  we  obtain  more  lively  co¬ 
lours  by  a  careful  management  of  the  heat,  we,  at  the 
same  time,  sacrifice  a  small  portion  of  the  colouring  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  madder,  which  cannot  be  entirely  exhausted, 
except  by  adding-  thereto  gall-nuts  or  sumach,  and  after¬ 
wards  augmenting  the  heat  to  ebullition  ;  but  as  the  co¬ 
lours  obtained  by  this  method  fade  more  or  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  the  madder,  of  the  gall-nuts,  or 
of  sumach,  it  must  not  he  used  but  with  precaution,  and 
.principally  for  common  purposes,  for  calicoes,  cotton  yarn, 
,or  thread.  To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  waste  of 
madder,  one  might,  after  having  finished  dyeing  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  value,  and  before  the  common  ones  are  put  into 
the  cauldron,  add  thereto  gall-nuts  or  powder  of  sumach, 
with  a  fresh  and  small  portion  of  madder ;  attention  must 
then  be  paid  not  to  suffer  the  ebullition  to  take  place  till 
two  hours  after. 

“  I  have  endeavoured,  in  various  trials,  to  exhaust  the 
madder  by  simple  ebullition,  and  without  any  other  ad¬ 
dition  than  that  of  chalk  ;  but  it  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  attended  with  injury  to  all  the  colours  excepting 
black  ;  I  theught  that  even  the  effect  of.  the  madder  was 
far  superior  when  the  heat  was  managed  with  moderation, 
and  that  accumulated  heat  easily  decomposed  the  co¬ 
louring  substance.  This  tendency  to  decomposition,  and 
particularly  by  fermentation,  if  ever  so  •  little  damped  or 
diluted  with  water,  has  hitherto  prevented  my  obtaining 
from  it  a  substantial  colour,  sufficiently  deep  and  solid  to 
be  applied  ter  any  stuff  whatever.  I  have  moreover  ob¬ 
served,  that  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  dye  is  intended  to  be  used  a  second  and  third 
time,  not  only  prevented  my  obtaining  lively  and  agreeable 
tints,  but  also  the  requisite  strength.  The  aqueous  vehicle 
©f  the  madder  at  too  a  high  .a  temperature  never  fails  to 
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stuffs,  and  to  take  ajvay  a  portion  of  fhem,  which,  upon 
examining  the  bath,  is  easily  discovered  by  persons  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  business. 

“  I  repeat,  that,  for  common  articles  and  of  little  value, 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  use  gall-nuts  or  sumach,  in 
order  to  save  one-half,  or  even  two-fhirds,  of  the  madder  ; 
but  the  colours  thus  obtained  are  less-  brilliant  and  less 
solid.  The  addition  of  chalk  must  nevertheless  not  be 
forgot ;  without  it  the  gallic  acid  would  carry  away  a 
portion  of  the  alum  and  coloured  oxid  of  iron,  the  loss  of 
which  would  weaken  and  tarnish  the  tints  ;  it  would  like¬ 
wise  injure  the  white  that  might  have  been  preserved  in 
the  stuffs.  Without  adding  gall-nuts  or  sumach,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  impossible  totally  to  exhaust  the  madder  of  co¬ 
louring  particles  ;  whence  I  presume  that  thrir  adhesion  is 
promoted  by  the  v  iscid  nature  of  the  tanning  principle  of 
those  astringent  substances,  which  carries  away  the  co¬ 
louring  particles  by  its  combination  with  them.  I  must 
further  observe,  that  gall-nuts,  as  well  as  sumach,  lose  the 
quality  of  staining  black,  and  on  the  contrary  acquire  the 
property  of  staining  or  colouring  alum  yellow,  and  oxid  of 
iron  a  green  olive,  with  the  addition  of  chalk,  whose  cal¬ 
careous  basis  unites  with  the  gallic  acid.  Are  these  yellow 
and  olive-green  colours  produced  by  any  particular  sub¬ 
stance  contained  in  the  gall-nuts  and  sumach,  or  do  they 
originate  in  the  tanning  principle  ?  This  question  remains 
to  be  examined. 

“  The  quantity  of  madder  to  be  used  in  dyeing  ought 
not  only  to  be  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  surface  to  be 
dyed,  but  also  to  (lie  concentration  of  the  liquors  of  oo  lite 
i tf  alum  and  iron,  improperly  denominated  mordants:  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  alum  or  oxid 
of  iron  vouch  these  saline  liquors,  either  separate  or  com¬ 
bined,  may  have  left  or  deposited  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  acetic  acid,  when  drying  upon  the  articles  to  be  co¬ 
loured.  If  the  articles  to  be  dyed  are  not  very  numerous, 
or  particularly  if  most  of  them  are  to  exhibit  only  vivid 
tints,  the  madder  may  be  applied  but  once  ;  but  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  madder  may  be  repeated  twice  and  even  thrice, 
when  the  articles  are  numerous,  and  are  intended  to  pre¬ 
sent  deeper  tints.  Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  madder 
of  a  good  quality  are  sufficient  for  dyeing  a  piece  of  calico 
of  a  white  ground,  six  ells  in  length  (three  quarters  wide), 
and  which  is  to  contain  but  few  coloured  objects :  the 
quantity  of  this  colouring  substance  will  increase  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  mass  of  alum  or  oxid  of  iron,  expended  on  a 
piece  of  stuff  of  the  same  dimensions :  it  may  be  augmented 
to  6,  8,  10,  and  even  12  pounds  for  well  covered  grounds, 
of  a  brilliant  colour,  and  of  the  utmost  deepness.  Attention 
and  experience  in  the  management  of  a  dyeing  establish¬ 
ment  will  not  fail  to  point  out,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
tire  proper  proportions. 

“  Whatever- care  may  have  been  taken  with  the  madder, 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  dusky  particles,  it  requires  much 
more,  that  the,  colours  obtained  may  possess  all  the  beauty 
and  solidity  they  can  possibly  acquire  in  the  finishing, 
preceded  by  a  very  long  ebullition  in  perfectly  clear  water. 
This  ebullition  alone  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  finishing  by  the  addition  of  bran  ;  the  reds  will  assume 
a  more  lively  hue  by  using  soap,  with  or  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  bran ;  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  substituted 
for  soap  will  extract  the  tints  from  crimson :  but  I  must 
observe,  that  to  prevent  the  danger  of  turning  the  reds 
into  brown,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  be  able  to 
recover  them,  they  must,  by  all  means,  previous  to  the 
application  of  soap  or  alkali,  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
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the  most  violent  heat  that  can  be  given  to  water ;  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  operation  will  be  the  more  complete  by  giving 
very  little  vent  to  the  aqueous  vapours,  and  by  forming, 
as  it  were,  a  digester  with  the  cauldrons  employed.  The 
solidity  of  the  colours  will  be  proportionate  to  the  time 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  boiling  water. 
It  is  needless  to  n<ention,  that  the  same  risk  is  not  incurred 
of  injuring  the  colours  by  soap  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
when  the  madder,  instead  of  being  kept  at  a  moderate 
heat,  has  been  made  to  boil,  as  is  customary  in  many  dye- 
houses  ;  but  in  this  case  the  colours  obtained  are  more 
difficult  to  be  finished. 

“  As  water  charged  with  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
destroys  the  colouring  particles  of  madder,  and  also  of 
other  vegetable  and  animal  substances  by  decomposing 
them,  and  afterwards  more  concentrated  acids  can.  in  their 
turn,  clear  away  from  the  surface  cf  stuft's  the  colourless 
alum  and  oxid  of  iron,  I  cannot  possibly  countenance  the 
idea  of  a  chemical  combination  of  colouring  particles  with 
alum  and  metallic  oxids,  which,  being  fixed  and  coloured 
upon  any  stuff  whatever,  make  in  my  opinion  only  com¬ 
pound  aggregates. 

“  The  finishing  of  impressions  with  objects  in  white,  re¬ 
quires  modifications,  which  I  shall  detail  at  another  op¬ 
portunity,  as  soon  as  I  shall  find  leisure  :  it  will  therefore 
now  be  sufficient  to  state,  that,  after  having  for  some  time 
prosecuted  the  experiments  inserted  in  the  Annales  de 
Chi  trie  of  the  year  1792,  I  discovered  a  red  infinitely  more 
beautiful  and  solid  than  the  Levant,  by  fixing  alum  on 
cotton  yarn  or  on  thread  by  an  alkaline  solution  of  that 
earth  mixed  with  linseed  oil.  The  following  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  I  employed. 

“  After  having  made  a  caustic  lye,  with  one  part  of 
good  potash  of  the  shops,  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  boiling 
water  and  half  a  part  of  quick  lime,  which  I  afterwards 
killed,  I  dissolved  one  part  of  pulverised  alum  in  two 
parts  cf  boiling  water,  and  whilst  this  solution  of  sulphate 
of  alum  was  still  quite  hot,  I,  with  all  possible  expedition, 
to  prevent  the  recrystallisation,  kept  pouring  into  it,  and 
stirring  at  the  same  time  without  intermission,  the  above 
caustic  lye,  till  the  alum  it  had  at  first  precipitated  after 
the  saturation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  re-dissolved.  I 
afterwards  suffered  this  solution  of  alum  to  stand  ;  it  ex¬ 
haled  ammoniac,  and  as  it  cooled  formed  a  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  potash  in  very  small  crystals  ;  after  which  I 
mixed  with  it  a  33d  part  of  linseed  oil,  with  which  the  al¬ 
kaline  solution  of  alum  forms  a  kind  of  milk.  As  the  oil 
by  degrees  separates  from  this  mixture  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cream,  it  ought  to  be  stirred  again  before  it 
is  used  ;  the  skains  of  cotton  or  thread  should  successively 
be  dipped  in  it,  pressed  equally,  and  hung  to  dry  on  a  line 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  taken  out  of  the  mixture : 
they  must  be  dried  under  cover  from  the  rain  in  summer, 
and  in  a  warmed  place  in  winter,  and  remain  24  hours ; 
they  should  then  be  washed  in  clear  running  water,  and 
again  dried ;  then  dipped  in  the  alkaline  lye,  squeezed  and 
dried  a  second  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  recommence  the  immersion  in  the  lye 
with  those  skains  which  came  last  out  of  the  oily  com¬ 
position,  because  the  first  invariably  take  away  a  greater 
portion  of  the  oil  than  the  latter :  it  xvill  be  advisable  also 
to  use  the  whole  of  the  mixture  at  once,  that  it  may  not 
have  time  to  attract  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  the 
lower  region  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  of  work¬ 
shops,  is  always  charged  ;  for  the  alkali  in  returning  to  the 
state  of  carbonic  suffers  the  alnm  to  precipitate,  and  loses 
the  property  of  commixing  with  oil. 


“  Two  impregnations  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  alum, 
mixed  with  linseed  oil,  are  sufficient  to  obtain  a  fine  red  ; 
but,  by  continuing  to  impregnate  the  skains  a  third  and 
even  a  fourth  time  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
first,  colours  of  the  utmost  brilliancy  will  be  obtained. 

“  The  deepness  of  the  red  intended  to  be  obtained  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  quantity  cf  madder  employed  in 
dyeing  ;  by  taking  the  same  weight  of  madder  as  that  of 
the  skains,  it  will  produce  a  red  which  the  finishing  will 
turn  to  a  roseate  tint ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  obtain  a 
more  or  less  lively  carmine  by  using  two,  three,  and  even 
four  parts  of  madder,  never  forgetting  the  addition  of 
chalk,  if  the  water  employed  contained!  none  ;  four  parts 
of  this  colouring  substance  will  produce  a  red  of  such 
beauty  and  brilliancy,  that  it  could  never  be  brought  into 
circulation  in  commerce,  on  account  of  its  high  price.  By 
diluting  the  alkaline  solution  of  oily  alum  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  water,  and  impregnating  the  skains  twice, 
thrice,  and  even  four  times  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above,  bright' tints  Will  be  produced  without  using  much 
madder  ;  but  they  will  not  be  so  deep  as  those  produced 
by  means  of  the  same  solution  concentrated,  and  as  small 
a  quantity  of  madder. 

“  The  best  manner  cf  procuring  clear  and  lively  tints 
at  the  same  time  would  be  to  expose,  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  deep  and  finished  reds  to  the  action  of  the  jve  of 
oxygenated  muriate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  with  the  addition 
of  alkaline  carbonate  to  procure  such  a  degree  of  colour 
as  might  be  required  ;  but  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
this  method  would  be  the  most  expensive. 

“  To  have  the  alkaline  solution  of  oily  alum  always  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  state  of  concentration,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  an  aerometer,  to  determine  the  degree 
of  strength  of  the  caustic  lye,  before  it  is  employed  in  the 
process  of  the  solution  of  alum.  This  caustic  lye  may,  at 
first,  be  made  of  the  best  potash  that  can  be  procured  in 
the  shops,  and  the  degree  it  may  give  to  the  aerometer 
should  be  noticed,  that,  if  afterwards  one  were  obliged  to 
use  potasli  of  inferior  quality,  one  might  by  evaporation 
bring  the  lye  obtained  therefrom  to  the  degree  fixed. 

“  The  caustic  lye,  made  xvi'th  four  parts  of  good  potash 
of  the  shops  jjor  perhaps  soda],  cannot  contain  much  ex¬ 
traneous  salt.  In  making  a  great  quantity,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  poured  off  the  limpid  part,  it  xvill  be  necessary  to 
shake  the  vessel  txvice  every  day  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pour  off  the  rest  of  the  alkaline  liquor  ;  and, 
that  no  part  of  what  remains  in  the  vessel  may  be  lost,  it 
should  be  diluted  with  fresh  water,  which  may  afterwards 
be  used  for  dipping  the  cotton,  which,  before  it  is  subjected 
to  the  dye,  should  be  purified  and  cleaned  ;  which  may  be 
done  by  lie,  soap,  or  simply  boiling  it  in  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  rinsing  and  drying  it.  As  squeezing  with  the 
hands  might  derange  the  filaments  of  the  skains  of  cotton 
yarn  and  thread,  and  consequently  weaken  the  thread,  it 
will  be  advisable,  in  operations  on  a  large  scale,  to  squeeze 
them  by  means  of  a  press. 

“  As  to  the  thread,  intended  to  be  dyed  a  deep,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  solid  red,  it  should  be  previously  well  bleached, 
and  impregnated  at  least  four  times  successively  with  the 
alkaline  solution  of  oily  alum  ;  not  only  because  alum  and 
metallic  oxids  adhere  less  readily  to  thread  than  to  cotton, 
but  likewise  because  these  mineral  substances,  after  being 
coloured,  more  easily  quit  thread  than  cotton  in  the  finish¬ 
ing.  It  still  remains  to  be  examined,  whether,  betxveen 
each  impregnation  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  oily  alum,  the 
cotton  yarn  of  thread  requires  to  be  left  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  before  being  rinsed  and  dried. 
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“  All  gross  oils  may  be  used  for  this  mixture  with  pro¬ 
per  precaution,  but  linseed  oil  mixes  best,  and  remains 
longest  suspended  in  the  alkaline  solution  of  alum  ;  but  I 
never  tried  fish  oil ;  perhaps  it  might  be  preferable.  Per¬ 
haps,  likewise,  in  processes  on  a  large  scale,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  diminish  the  quantity  cf  linseed  oil  in  the 
mixture  with  the  alkaline  solution  of  alum  ;  for  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  too  much  oil  was  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  attraction  of  the  colouring  parts  cf  the  mad¬ 
der  :  a  33d  part  of  linseed  oil  always  produced  the  best 
effect  in  my  experiments  on  a  small  scale. 

“  As  to  the  process  of  dyeing  thread  or  cotton  yarn  suf¬ 
ficiently  charged  with  alum  by  the  oily  alkaline  solution 
of  that  earth,  the  skains  must  first  be  cleared  from  every 
saline  substance,  anil  likewise  from  superfluous  oil,  by 
rinsing  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  clear  running 
water ;  after  this  they  must  be  arranged,  without  drying, 
in  a  machine  that  it  v.  ill  be  necessary  for  every  one  to 
adapt  to  the  form  of  the  cauldron  wherein  it  is  to  be 
placed,  so  that  during  the  operation  of  dyeing  the  skains 
may  be  continually  moved  and  turned  about,  in  order  to 
imbibe  equally  and  throughout,  tire  colouring  particles. 
The  bath  must  be  composed  of  madder  mixed  with  a  sixth 
part  of  pulverized  chalk,  diluted  with  about  30  or  40  parts 
of  water.  The  heat  must  not  be  carried  beyond  such  a 
point  that  a  person  might  hold  his  hand  in  the  bath,  for 
an  hour,  without  scalding;  and  it  should  be  kept  at  that 
degree  two  hours  longer,  either  by  taking  away  the  fire,  if 
the  furnace  preserve  sufficient  heat,  or  by  supplying  it 
uvith  a  little  fuel  from  time  to  time.  Three  hours’  dyeing 
are  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  madder  :  upon  leaving  the 
bath,  the  skains  should  be  washed  in  plenty  of  water  to 
clear  them  ;  they  must  then  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  finishing,  which  consists  in  boiling  them  a  long  time 
in  water  containing  a  quantity  of  bran  tied  in  a  bag,  and 
adding  thereto  soap  and  alkaline  carbonate,  to  give  the 
red  a  roseate  or  crimson  hue. 

“  As  I  never  had  occasion  to  dye  cotton  yarn  or  thread 
upon  a  large  scale,  I  performed  the  process  in  a  small  copper, 
which  served  me  at  the  same  time  for  finishing :  with  regard 
to  the  last  operation,  I  confined  myself  to  boiling  the  skains, 
after  well  arranging  them,  in  water,  containing  a  small  bag¬ 
ful  of  bran,  for  eight  'hours  successively  ;  and,  in  order 
not  to  interrupt  the  ebullition,  I  replaced  the  part  evapo¬ 
rated  with  fresh  boiling  water.  In  this  finishing  I  used 
neither  soap  nor  alkali,  and,  notwithstanding,  I  obtained  a 
red  surpassing  in  beauty  and  solidity  that  of  the  Levant, 
and  capable  in  every  respect  of  standing  a  comparison 
with  the  best  dyes  of  France,  or  Paul  Remy  and  Son’s,  of 
Lausanne. 

“  For  dyeing  my  red,  I  used  three  parts  of  the  best  mad¬ 
der  to  one  part  in  weight  of  the  dry  cotton  yarn. 

“  With  the  precaution  I  took  to  obtain  an  equal  colour, 
I  could,  dye  at  once ;  but  I  would  advise  this  operation  to 
-be  always  performed  at  twice,  taking,  each  time,  half  the 
quantity  of  madder  and  chalk,  if  one  cannot  continually 
keep  turning  the  skains  in  the  cauldron  ;  it  may  likewise 
serve  for  finishing,  by  adapting  to  it  a  cover,  leaving  but 
a  confined  passage  for  the  vapours,  which  one  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  condense  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  would 
be  expensive  to  replace  tile  eva,  orated  part  with  fresh 
boiling  water.  Perhaps,  in  working  upon  a  larger  scale, 
and  by  concentrating  the  heat  in  cauldrons  shut  almost 
close,  there  might  be  no  necessity  to  employ  eight  hours 
oi  ebullition  to  finish  and  give  solidity  to  the  colours.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  finishing  of 
Levaat  red  that  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  bleaching  with 
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vapours  :  it  might  have  been  observed,  that,  in  finishing, 
colours  lose  considerably  in  deepness;  perhaps,  at  tire' 
same  time,  it  may  have  been  seen,  that  the  pieces  of  pack¬ 
thread,  used  to  arrange  the  skains,  were  bleached  in  finish¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  by  the  addition  of  alkalis. 

“  A  very  great  variety  of  colours,  and  of  different  tints, 
may  be  procured  by  adhering  to  the  same  process  as  I 
have  detailed  for  obtaining  beautiful  and  solid  reds.  For 
this  purpose,  the  alkaline  solution  of  oily  alum  must  only 
be  made  use  of,  when  such  a  tint  of  oxi  i  of  iron,  cr  indigo 
blue,  has  been  given  asmay  be  thought  proper ;  but,  whatever 
colour  or  tint  may  be  intended  to  be  given  previous  to 
fixing  the  alum  on  the  skains  of  cotton,  yarn,  or  of  thread,, 
these  skains  ought  always  to  be  first  thoroughly  boiled  and 
cleansed,  the  power  of  adhesion  of  the  sediment  of  indigo, 
as  well  as  that  of  oxid  of  iron,  and  likewise  of  coloured 
alum,  being  augmented  by  the  colouring  particles  of  the 
madder,  if  they  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  before  they  are  impregnated  with  the  alka¬ 
line  solution  of  oily  alum.  The  manner  of  dyeing  all  kinds 
of  blue  tints  with  indigo  being  already  well  known,  it  is- 
not  worth  while  to  detail  it ;  and  as  to  producing  a  yellow 
rust  colour,  which  is  done  with  very  little  expence,  it 
depends  only  on  soaking  the  skains  thoroughly  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  iron,  on  pressing  them  equally,  and  im¬ 
mersing  them  afterwards  in  a  caustic  lye  of  potash,  which 
will  precipitate  and  fix  the  oxid  of  iron  of  a  disagreeable 
colour,  but  which  will  uniformly  assume  a  yellow  tint 
like  rust,  by  attracting  and  saturating  itself  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  :  this  yellow  will  be  more 
or.  less  deep,  in  proportion  to  die  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  iron  contained  in  the  solution ;  one  may  likewise  give 
more  brilliancy,  and  even  more  equality,  to  yellow  rust- 
colour,  by  soaking  the  skains  a  second  time  in  the  ferrugh 
nous  solution,  and  immersing  them  in  the  caustic  lye- 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use 'soda  for  this  operation,  as 
it  generally  contains  sulphur  which  turns  black  the  oxid 
of  iron  by  mineralizing  it. 

“  Skains  coloured  blue  and  yellow  rust-colour,  treated 
with  the  alkaline  solution  of  oily  alum,  will  procure,  with 
the  madder,  purple  colours,  violet,  lilac,  See.  See.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined,  that  if,  instead  of  madder,  the  same 
skains  prepared  for  dyeing  with  madder  are  coloured  with 
kermes,  cochineal,  f  rnanibuc,  campeachy  wood;  Santa 
Martha  wood,  woad,  yellow  wood,  Avignon  nuts,  &c.  &c. 
a  vast  variety  of  tints  will  be  obtained :  these  tints  may 
even  be  multiplied  to  infinity,  by  mixing  the  colouring  in¬ 
gredients  of  one,  with  the  other,  in  various  proportions. 

The  affinity  of  adhesion  of  the  colouring  parts  of  all 
these  ingredients,  varies  also  in  this  particular,  that  the 
tints  produced  by  a  yellow  or  olive  green  dye,  are  changed 
or  totally  metamorphosed  by  a  second  tincture  of  madder,., 
kermes,  cochineal,  or  fernambuc  ;  and  will  furnish  orange 
tints,  capuchin,  carmelite,  brass,  6cc.  Sec.  As,  the  previous 
preparation  of  the  skains  by  the  alkaline  solution  of  oily 
alum,  may  be  too  expensive  for  some  of  these  colours,  the 
process  which  I  detailed  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  of  the 
year  1792,  page  2.-50,  17,  13,  and  yd,  may  be  substituted 
in  its  stead,  which  consists  in  treating  the  sk  tins  alternate¬ 
ly  with  soap  and  sulphate  of  alum,  whose  excess  of  acid 
has  been  saturated,  either  with  carbonate  of  alkali  or  of 
lime  :  this  process  is  very  expeditious  ;  the  skains  may  be 
prepared  and  dyed,  on  the  same  day,  particularly  in  sum¬ 
mer,  red,- as  well  as  any  other  colours,  which,  for  the  most, 
part,  may  be  subjected  to  ebullition  ;  and  tiie  operation  ot 
finishing  with  bran,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an  hour, 
and  some  even  for  a  whole  hour.  Ft.  must  still  be  obsery. 
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:  ed,  that  it  is  only  the  colours  of  madder,  whose  bases  of 

*  alum  and  oxid  of  iron  have  been  fixed  upon  stuffs,  by 

■  fheans  of  an  alkaline  oily  solution,  that  can  acquire  perfect 
u  solidity  by  the  action  of  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  and 

that  the  solidity  is  far  inferior  in  all  those  colours  of  mad- 

■  tier  whose  earthy  and  ferruginous  bases  have  been  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  stuffs  by  acid  dissolvents. 

j  “  Alum,  plentifully  fixed  on  cotton  or  linen  stuff,  by 
'means  of  one  of 'the  most  concentrated  alkaline  solutions, 
very  readily  attracts  the  colouring  particles  in  dyeing  with 
madder.  The  effect  is  not  the  same,  if  the  same  earth  is 
transferred  to  it  by  means  of  the  most  concentrated  acetic 
solution  of  alum  ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  complete 
i  dyeing  at  one  single  time,  even  if  one  were  to  be  so  lavish 
,of  madder  as  to  take  infinitely  more  than  would  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result,  from  repeating,  the  pro- 
•cess  three  or  four  times*.  This  singularity  will  give  occa¬ 
sion  for  new  and  interesting  experiments ;  my  observations, 
prove,  mean  while,  that  dyeing  with  madder  in  general  re¬ 
quires  to  be  managed  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.” 
j  REDHEAD,  a  promontory  in  Aneusshire,  on  the 
'German  Ocean,  lying  S.  of  Montrose.  Here  are  the  ruins 
:of  a  castle,  almost  surrounded,  by  the  sea.  Till  the  year 
- 1793,  this  cape  was  the  point  beyond  which  coal  was  not 
permitted  to  pass  without  paying  a  heavy  duty,  which  was 
taken  off  by  a  commutation  duty  on  spirits. 

REDON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Isle 
and  Vilaine.  It  serves  as  a  mart  for  the  commerce  of 
Rennes,  and  is  seated  on  the  Vilaine,  20  miles  E  of  Van- 
nes,  225  E.  by  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  10.  W.  Lat.  37.  4-8.  £1. 

REDONDELLA,  a’  commercial  town  cf  Spain,  in  Ga¬ 
licia,  with  a  castle.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  English  in 
1702.  There  is  a  fishery  for  anchovies  on  the  coast.  It 
is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  eight 
miles  S  of  Ponte  Vedra.  Long.  8.  15.  W.  Lat.  42.  18.  N. 

REDONDO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  with  a 
J  castle.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  is  seated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Coimbra.  Long. 
8.  34.  W.  Lat.  40.  4.  N. 

REES,  a  strong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  seated  on  the  Rhine,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Cleves,  and 

•  10  N.W.  of  Wesel.  Long.  6.  4.  E.  Lat.  51.  40.  N. 

REFINING  ( Fncyc/. ).  The  following  is  extracted 
.from  the  specification  of  a  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field,  of  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  for  a  new'  method  of  refin¬ 
ing  sugar.  It  is  dated  June  2,  1801. 

“  Pressure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  sugar  intended  to  be 
refined,  which  may  be  done  by  weight,  or  by  rollers,  or  by 
the  screw  or  wedge,  with  the  help  of  a  steam-engine,  or 
any  engine,  mill,  or  power  capable  of  acting,  by  way  of 
pressure,  with  great  force.  The  sugar  so  to  be  refined  is 
to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  conveniently  acted 
upon  by  the  pressure  to  be  applied,  and  is  to  be  contained 
or  inclosed  in  a  cloth,  felt,  vessel,  or.  covering,  either  hav¬ 
ing  pores  or  holes  therein,  or  otherwise  so  constructed  that 
moisture  may  be  discharged  from  the  sugar  through,  or 
out  of,  the  cloth,  vessel,  or  covering  ;  and  to  such  sugar, 
previously  containing  moisture  in  it,  or  having  moisture 
added  or  given  to  the  substance  thereof,  or  by  such  mois¬ 
ture  being  communicated  to  the  inclosing  cloth,  felt,  or 
vessel,  or  other  covering,  die  pressure  is  to  be  applied 
forcibly,  so  as  to  make  the.  moisture,  or  a  part  thereof, 
pass  from  the  sugar,  and  out  of,  «r  through,  the  said  cover¬ 
ing.  A  nd  thus  a  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  of  the 


impurities  of  the  sugar,  will  be  expelled;  anc!  the  degree  of 
refinement  procured  will  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
pressure  applied,  and  the  quantity  of  moisturg  expelled  or 
squeezed  out  of  the  sugar.  From  the  moisture  or  sub¬ 
stance  thus  forced  out,  there  may  be  extracted  some  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum,  or  other  spirits,  by  the  usual  processes. 
And  every  sort  of  sugar,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
degree  in  quality  and  value,  will  be  very  much  accelerat¬ 
ed  in  the  refinement  thereof,  in  several  stages  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  towards  refinement,  byr  pressure  applied  iii  the 
manner  above  described  ;  the  pressure  being  used  as  often 
as  ,the  workman  shall  think  fit,  according  to  the  previous 
quality  and  state  of  the ‘sugar,  and  the  nature  of  the  ope-1 
rations  that  are  to  follow.” 

REFORM,  a  building  or  receptacle  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  opened  by  the  Philanthropic  Society,  for  the 
reception  of  criminal  poor  children,  and  for  the  protection 
and  maintenance  of  the  innocent  offspring  of  persons  who 
have  been  executed  oi  transported. 

“  The  great  object  of  the  society  (say  the  committee 
in  their  (uldre.ss  to  -the  public),  which  lias  now  been  instituted 
upwards  of  twelve  years,  is  to  unite  the  purposes  of  charity 
with  those  of  industry  and  police ;  and  thereby,  while  it 
affords  relief  to  a  description  of  persons  of  all  others  the 
most  to  be  pitied,  to  make  it  the  interest  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  extension  of  this  in¬ 
stitution. 

“  Among  the  calamities  to  which  the  children  of  indi¬ 
gent  parents  are  exposed,  the  want  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  with  early  habits  of  industry,  is  the  most  to  be 
lamented  ;  such  wretched  objects  are  not  only  subjected  to 
the  temptations  attendant  upon  poverty,  but  are  without 
the  disposition  and  ability  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 
When  to  these  circumstances  are  added  the  baneful  exam¬ 
ple  of  parents,  whose  crimes  have  subjected  them  to  ba¬ 
nishment,  or  an  ignominious  death,  the  condition  of  such 
children  is  truly  deplorable,  and  demands  the  benevolence 
of  the  Christian,  the  interference  of  the  statesman,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  patriot. 

“  There  are  no  reflecting  minds,  or  feeling  hearts,  but 
must  have  frequently  lamented  the  fatal  depravity  which 
pervades  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  especially  in  the 
more  populous  part  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  there  are  few 
who  have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  trembled  for  their  own 
safety  in  consequence  of  this  depravity. 

“  With  the  increase  of  crimes  our  penal  laws  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  ;  but  while  it  is  obvious  that  to  prevent  crimes  is 
better  than  to  punish  them  ;  and  while  every  humane  per¬ 
son  must  view  with  the  deepest  compassion  and  regret  the 
numbers  that  are  annually  swept  away  by  banishment, 
or  consigned  to  an  ignominious  death,  it  is  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation,  that  previous  to  this  institution,  the  proper  re¬ 
medy  for  these  disorders  had  not  been  adverted  to,  nor 
any  plan  of  preventive  police  so  much  as  projected. 

“  No  nation  has  been  more  distinguished  than  Great 
Britain,  for  its  various  and  excellent  charities..- — The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  most  of  our  charitable  institutions  have 
confined  their  beneficence  to  the  deserving,  but  unfortunate 
part  of  the  community  ;  whilst  the  offspring  of  the  vicious 
and  dishonest  have  been  unhappily  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
their  parents.  Those  who  have  violated  the  laws  in  any 
instance  have  been  excludedfj-om  society,  or  at  least  have 
been  treated  with  extreme  severity  when  received  again 
within  its  protection  ;  and  before  this  institution,  no  asylum 
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was  ever  opened  for  the  repenting  culprit,  where  the  wan¬ 
derer  might  he  recalled  from  the  error  of  his  way,  not  by 
harsh  ana  cruel  treatment,  hut  by  gentleness  and  kindness; 
where  he  might  prove  the  excellence  and  benefits  of  virtue, 
and  contemplate  her  no  longer  under  an  austere  and  threat¬ 
ening  aspect ;  where,  by  his  own  industry,  he  might  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  own  subsistence,  and  be  no  longer  under  the 
neaffity  of  stealing  for  bread*.  It  is  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  Society,  to  continue  its  care  and  attention  till 
its  objects  have  attained  to  such  a  mature  age,  as  to  be  able 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  have  acquired  such 
habits  as  will  probably  ensure  their  future  good  conduct 
through  life. 

“  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  of  the  multitudes  who 
fall  victims  to  the  violated  laws  of  their  country,  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  trained  and  educated  by  experienced  thieves,  in 
a  course  of  dishonesty,  and  are  as  regularly  brought  up  to 
this  way  of  life,  as  other  persons  are  to  common  trades 
and  professions.  Hence  their  dexterity  and  adroitness  in 
.all  the  departments  of  this  dangerous  system  ;  hence  their 
union  with  each  other,  which  renders  their  attempts  so 
much  the  more  formidable  ;  which  frequently  eludes  the 
pursuit  of  justice,  and  even  intimidates  those  who  see  the 
wrong  publicly  committed. 

“  To  break  the  chain  of  these  pernicious  confederacies, 
and  to  cut  off  all  their  supplies,  is  the  intention  of  the  Phi¬ 
lanthropic  Society,  which  aims  at  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
by  removing  out  of  the  way  of  evil  counsel  and  example, 
those  children,  whose  destruction,  without  their  assistance, 
would  be  inevitable. 

“  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  these  desirable  .purposes, 
the  doors  of  the  Reform  have  been  thrown  open  for  the 
reception  of  the  infant  offspring  of  convicted  felons  ;  for 
although  such  children  may  not  have  begun  as  yet  the  cri¬ 
minal  practices  of  their  profligate  parents,  yet  it  is  to  be 
Feared,  the  pernicious  sentiments  and  principles  imbibed 
from  those  parents,  and  their  wretched  connections,  will 
operate  so  forcibly  on  their  youthful  minds,  as  to  render 
them  more  open  to  temptation  than  the  children  of  parents 
•f  an  opposite  description. 

“  Another  class  still  more  wretched,  and  the  next  object 
of  this  institution,  are  those  who  have  already  commenced 
their  criminal  course  by  the  commission  of  pettv  thefts  or 
fraudulent  practices,  and,  in  consequence  of  detection,  have 
been  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  discharged  for  want 
of  legal  evidence  to  produce  conviction,  although  no  doubt 
remained  of  their  actual  guilt ;  also  those  who  have  been 
tried  and  convicted;  but  by  reason  of  their  tender  years, 
or  some  other  mitigating  circumstances,  are  recommended 
by  the  judges  of  assize,  or  other  magistrates,  before  whom 
such  trial  took  place.  Such  recommendations  are  particu¬ 
larly  attended  to  by  the  committee.” 

For  the  employment  of  the  children  tire  reform  has 
been  erected  with  suitable  workshops,  See.  in  St.  George’s 
Fields,  London.  There,  under  the  direction  of  the  several 
master  workmen,  are  carried  on  the  trades  of  a  Printer, 
Copper-plate  Printer,  Book-binder,  Shoemaker,  Taylor, 
Ropemaker  and  Twine-spinner;  to  one  or  other  of  which 
the  boys  are  apprenticed,  carefully  instructed,  and  excited 
to  industry  by  rewards  that  bear  a  proportion  to  their 
exertions.  The  girls  are  educated  as  menial  servants,  and 
have  otherwise  abundant  employment  in  washing  the  linen, 
making  tht-ir  own  clothing,  shirts  for  the  boys,  See.  Several 
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of  them  have  been  placed  out  in  service,  and,  upon  pro¬ 
ducing  testimonials  of  their  good  behaviour,  have  received 
the  rewards  which  the  committee  have  thought  it  right  to 
hold  out  for  their  encouragement.  A  steward  resides 
upon  the  spot  to  keep  the  accounts,  distribute  the  provi- 
sions,  &c.  and  the  whole  is  under  the  care  of  a  superinten- 
dant,  also  resident  on  the  spot,  who  sees  that  the  master 
tradesmen  do  their  duty,  and  that  the  children  conduct 
themselves  properly  in  every’ respect. 

The  important  task  of  inculcating  religion  and  morals 
is  assigned  to  the  society’s  chaplain  ;  and  the  children  are 
supplied  with  such  books  as  are  likely  to  promote  those 
salutary  ends. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  that  have 
been  received  by  the  society  amount  to  464,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  now  in  the  Reform  (1802)  is  165.  Among  these  were 
many  who,  though  young  in  years,  were  yet  old  in  iniqui¬ 
ty.  There  are  amongst  them  boys  who  have  been  guilty 
of  felonies,  burglaries,  and  other  crimes  :  yet,  singular  as 
it  may  appear,  these  very  children  are  now  become  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  industry,  decency,  and  obedience, 
than  they  formerly  were  for  the  opposite  wees. 

In  ordei  to  extend  its  benefits  to  a  still  greater  number 
of  objects  than  the  funds  will  enable  them  to  maintain 
within  the  Reform,  the  committee  endeavour  to  obtain 
masters  out  of  the  Reform,  for  those  boys  that  have  become 
entitled  to  good  characters,  by  paying  an  annual  sum  with 
each  for  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  their  apprenticeship; 
and  propose  to  distribute  rewards  to  such  of  those  boys 
who  behave  well,  either  at  the  end  of  their  several 
apprenticeships,  or  at  any  intermediate  periods,  when  they 
appear  to  merit  them. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in  behalf  of  this 
very  superior  public  charity,  which  does  more  than  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  objects  under  its  protec¬ 
tion.  We  heartily  wish  it  perpetuity  and  extension. 

REGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Heckendorf,  and  40  E.  of  Ratis- 
bon.  Long.  13.  2.  E.  Lat.  48.  50.  N. 

REGENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Halberstadt,  six  miles  S.  Halberstadt,  and 
seven  W.  of  Quedlingburg.  Long.  0.  41.  E.  Lat.  51.  26.  N. 

R.EGGIO,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  a  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  citadel,  and  a  bishop’s  see.  It  has  been 
ruined  several  times  by  the  Goths  and  other  nations.  In 
the  cathedral  are  paintings  by  the  greatest  masters  ;  and  in 
the  square  is  the  statue  of  Brenuus,  chief  of  the  Gauls. 
The  inhabitants  are  about  22,000,  who  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  silk.  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1706,  and 
by  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  1742.  It  is  seated  in  a  fertile 
country,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Modena,  and  80  S.E.  of  Milan. 
Long.  11.  5.  E.  Lat.  44.  43.  Tl. 

REGINA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citeriore,  14 
miles  N.  of  Cozenza.  Long.  16.  21.  E.  Lat.  3!).  34.  N. 

REGNANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  cf  St. 
Peter,  seated  near  the  Tiber,  17  miles  N.  of  Rome.  Long. 
12.  36.  E.  Lat.  42.  11.  N. 

REICHENAU,  an  island  of  Suabia,  in  the  Zeller  See, 
or  lower  lake  of  Constance.  It  is  three  miles  long  and 
one  broad  ;  contains  about  1600  inhabitants,  all  catholics; 
three  parishes,  and  a  rich  abbey,  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Constance  is  abbot.  In  this  convent  was  interred  Charles 
le  Gros,  who  was  emperor,  and  king  of  France,  but  was 


*  These  unfortunate  children  are  frequently  forced  on  desperate  courses ;  with  blasted  reputations,  with  dangerous 
connections,  and  coming  from  suspicious  places,  what  private  family  will  open  a  door  to  receive  them  ? 
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deposed  in  887,  and  died  in  extreme  want  and  misery. 
This  island  is  three  miles  W.  of  Constance,  and  belongs 
to  the  bishop  of  that  place. 

Reiches  ^v,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  country  of 
the  Orisons,  seated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  at  the  con¬ 
flux  of  the  two  branches  that  form  the  Rhine.  Here  are 
two  curious  bridges.  One  of  these  is  thrown  across  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  105  feet  in  length.  The 
other,  built  across  the  Rhine,  below  the  point  of  union,  is 
a  wooden  one,  of  a  single  arch,  the  span  of  which  is  220 
feet.  Reicbenau  is  seven  miles  S.W.  of  Coire. 

REICHENBACH,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which  has  its 
source  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Wetterhorn,  and  rolls  its  nu¬ 
merous  cataracts  down  the  steep  sides  of  Mount  Sheidec, 
till  it  unites  with  the  Aar,  near  Meyringen.  It  conveys 
Into  the  Aar  the  gold  dust  that  is  found  in  the  bed  cf  that 
river. 

REICHENFELLS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Carinthia,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Clagenfurt,  and  24  E.  of 
Muhrau.  Long.  14.  4.  E.  Lat.  4-7.  9,  N 

REICHENHALL,  a  town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the 
Sala,  with  a  rich  salt  spring,  nine  miles^.W.  of  Saltzburg, 
and  S4  S.W.  of  Munich.  Long.  15.  2.  5.  Lat.  47-  28.  m. 

REICHENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Silesia,  famous  for  the 
silver  mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  12  miles  W.  of 
Grotskaw. 

REICHSHOFEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lower  Rhine,  with  a  castle,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Haguenau. 

REID  (Thomas)  a  distinguished  moral  and  metaphysi¬ 
cal  writer,  was  die  son  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Reid,  minister  of 
die  parish  of  Strachan,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  North 
Britain.  He  was  bom  at  the  parsonage  house  of  Strachan 
in  April  1710,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  die  parish  school  of  Kincardine-oniel  ;  and  was  removed 
from  thence  to  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  when  not 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age. 

After  the  usual  course  of  four  years  employed  in  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Philosophy,  he  pro¬ 
bably  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  which  at  that  period,  and 
for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  it,  was  the  universal  practice 
in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  then  commenced  the 
study  of  theology.  In  due  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  according  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  continued  to  reside  for  some  years  in  Aberdeen, 
cultivating  his  favourite  science,  mathematics. 

The  mathematical  chair  in  the  Marischal  College  was  then 
filled  by  Mr  John  Stuart,  a  man  of  great  eminence  in  his 
profession  ;  but  who,  like  many  other  profound  mathema¬ 
ticians,  was  not  happy  in  his  mode  of  communicating  sci¬ 
ence,  at  least  to  the  duller  part  of  his  pupils.  Mr.  Reid 
occasionally  read  lectures  for  the  professor,  and  became 
very  popular  with  his  fellow  pupils.  He  could  not  however 
spend  his  life  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  in  reading 
barren  lectures  for  other  men.  He  had  been  educated  for 
the  church  ;  and  it  was  in  the  church  only  that  he  had  the 
prospect  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  He  was  accordingly 
presented,  we  know  not  in  what  year,  to  the  church  of  xVcw 
JMachar  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  a  time  when  the  good  people 
of  Scotland  were  very  far  from  being  reconciled  to  the 
rights  of  patronage ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  his  set¬ 
tlement  met  with  much  popular  opposition.  Even  a  little 
riot  took  place  in  the  church  at  his  ordination  ;  but  he  soon 
gained  the  affections  of  his  flock  by  his  good  sense,  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  worth,  and  his  unwearied  attention  to  all  their 
wants,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  relieve  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  abilities,  So  deeply  rooted  indeed  was  their 


regard  for  him  at  last,  that  though  it  is  now  almost  half  • 
century  since  his  relation  to  the  parish  of  New  Machar  ceas¬ 
ed,  his  memory  continues  to  be  revered  in  that  parish 
even  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  year  1751,  about  the  beginning  of  the  session  or 
annual  term,  one  of  the  professors  of  philosophy  in  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  died  ;  and  the  late  Dr.  John  Gregory, 
then  professor  of  medicine,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macleod,  the 
present  sub-principal  of  King’s  College,  were  deputed  to 
visit  Mr.  Reid,  and  to  request  his  immediate  acceptance 
of  the  vacant  professorship.  He  yielded  to  the  request, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  and  was  admitted  professor  of 
philosophy  on  the  22d  of  November. 

He  was  now  in  the  very  situation  for  which  Nature  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  intended  him.  He  had  not  only  an  opportunity, 
but  it  was  his  duty  to  cultivate  the  science  to  which  his 
attachment  was  so  strong  ;  and  the  duties  of  his  office 
made  him  turn  his  attention  more  closely  than  he  had 
hitherto  done  to  another  science,  in  which  he  was  destined 
to  make  a  more  conspicuous  figure  than  he  ever  made  even 
in  his  favourite  mathematics. 

It  was  during  his  professorship  in  the  university  of  Aber¬ 
deen  that  he  wrote  his  Essay  on  Quantity,  which  was 
published  in  the  45th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  metaph;  sical 
mathematics,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  that  is 
extant  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  language.  It  was  during 
the  same  period  that  he  published  his  Enquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense  ;  a 
work  of  unquestionable  merit,  which  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  work  whatever  to  give  a  rational  turn  to 
metaphysical  speculations.  It  was  about  this  period  that 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  mother- 
college. 

The  well-earned  fame  of  Dr.  Reid  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  him  as  the  fittest  person 
to  sue  ?d  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ;  and  he  was 
admitted  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  that  university 
on  the  11  tli  of  June,  1764.  There  his  attention  was  not 
distracted  by  a  multitude  of  sciences,  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  teach  ;  and  he  had  leisure  to  improve  his  metaphysical 
system,  though  he  continued  through  life  to  amuse  himself 
occasionally  with  mathematical  speculations. 

In  the  year  1773  appeared,  in  Lord  Karnes’s  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Man,  A  brief  Account  of  Aristotle’s 
Logic  :  with  remarks  by  Dr.  Reid.  It  would  seem  that 
he  had  entered  upon  this  task  rather  reluctantly,  and  mere¬ 
ly  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  his  friend,  the 
author  of  the  Sketches. 

But  when  it  is  known  that  the  late  Dr.  Doig  of  Stirling, 
to  whom  Greek  was  as  familiar  as  his  mother  tongue,  and 
an  equally  learned  doctor  of  Oxford,  who  has  been  read¬ 
ing  Aristotle  ever  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  agreed 
in  opinion,  that  a  more  accurate  view  of  his  logic  could 
not  be  given  in  the  same  compass  than  had  been  given  by 
Dr.  Reid,  we  may  surely  affirm,  with  some  degree  of  con#, 
fidence,  that  this  small  work  adds  much  to  the  lame  of  its 
author. 

Though  Dr.  Reid’s  health  continued  good,  and  his  men¬ 
tal  faculties  unimpaired,  till  a  very  short  time  before  ,his 
death,  he  ceased  for  some  years  to  read  lectures  from  his 
professorial  chair,  employing  that  time  in  preparations  for 
eternity,  and  in  fitting  his  lectures  for  the  press.  These 
were  published  in  two  volumes  4to  :  the  first  in  1785,  tin¬ 
der  the  title  of  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
dedicated  to  his  friends  Dr.  Gregory  and  Professor  Stew, 
art,  both  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  and  the  second  ia 
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1788,  under  the  title  of  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
Man,  without  any  dedication  or  preface.  He  continued 
to  enjoy  the  fame  acquired  by  this  work,  as  well  as  the 
affection  of  his  friends,  and  the  reverence  of  the  public  for 
eight  years,  dying  at  Glasgow  in  the  end  of  September,  or 
the  beginning  of  October,  179b,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  been  married,  and  he  left  behind  him  one 
daughter. 

To  do  justice  to  the  biography  of  such  a  man  as  this,  we 
should  here  attempt  to  draw  his  intellectual  character,  and 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  his  works  ;  but  to  perform  this 
task  in  a  manner  at  all  worthy  of  him,  or  we  hope  of  our¬ 
selves,  would  require  more  room  than  our  limits  permit  us 
to  allot  to  any  article  of  the  kind  ;  and  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  learn,  that  they  may  confidently  expect  an  account 
of  his  life,  with  a  critique  on  his  works,  by  a  man  better 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  both,  than  the  writer  of  this  short 
sketch  pretends  to  be.  His  works  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
speculative  public  ;  and  by  that  public  will  be  duly  valu¬ 
ed,  as  long  as  sound  sense  shall  be  preferred  to  impious 
jargon.  How  long  that  may  be,  God  only  knows  ;  but 
if  any  thing  can  guard  the  minds  of  our  youth  against  chat 
sophistry  of  which  the  object  is  to  attribute  real  agency  to 
material  fluids,  and  to  represent  the  elective  attractions  of 
chemistry  as  perfectly  similar  to  human  volitions,  it  will 
be  the  unbiassed  study  of  Dr.  Reid’s  Essays  on  the  Intel¬ 
lectual  and  Active  Powers  of  Man.  They  will  there 
find  metaphysics  divested  of  mystery,  and  the  profoundest 
speculations  rendered  intelligible  by  the  constant  use  of 
words  in  one  determined  sense. 

Candour  however  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has 
advanced  some  doctrines  which  we  cannot  admit  as  true. 
Though  not  in  general  partial  to  Locke,  he  has  adopted  his 
notions  respecting  our  power  of  abstraction,  with  hardly 
any  other  variation  than  the  substituting  of  the  term  con¬ 
ceptions  for  Locke’s  favourite  phrase  ideas.  He  has  likewise 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  we  may  distinctly  conceive  what 
cannot  possibly  exist.  These  mistakes,  however,  for  such 
they  appear  to  us,  are  infinitely  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  his  clear,  acurate,  and  satisfactory  disquisitions  on  our 
notions  of  active  power.  Had  Dr.  Reid  never  written  a 
sentence  but  the  essay  which  treats  of  this  delicate  and 
important  subject,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  useful  metaphysicians  ;  for,  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  appearance  of  his  works,  we  had  nothing  writ¬ 
ten  directly  on  power  but  contradictory  and  unintelligible 
jargon.  We  recommend  the  serious  perusal  of  this  essay, 
the  first  in  his  second  volume,  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
fancy  that  they  distinctly  conceive  the  powers  of  chemical 
agents,  and  that  intelligence  and  volition  may  result  from 
mechanical  organization,  or  any  combination  whatever  of 
matter  and  motion. 

REIFFERSCREID,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne. 
It  is  32  miles  S.  W.  of  Cologne,  and  42  W.  of  Coblentz. 
Long.  6.  50.  E.  Lat.  50.  20.  N. 

REISSENBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  anciently  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Pome¬ 
rania.'  Near  it  is  an  ancient  castle.  It  is  78  miles  S.  W. 
of  Kcrigsburg.  Long.  20.  5.  E.  Lat.  53.  52.  N. 

REMiREli ON T ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vosges.  It  had  lately  a  chapter  of  canonesses,  who 
were  obliged  to  prove  their  nobility,  and  whose  abbess  was 
a  princess  of  the  empire.  It  is  seated  on  the  Moselle,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vosges,  42  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Nanci. 
Long.  6.  47.  E.  Lat.  48.  3.  N. 

REMY,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 


the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  A  triumphal  arch,  and  a  mauso¬ 
leum,  in  the  neighbourhood,  display  the  taste  of  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age  :  the  first  is  not  entire  ;  but  the  second  is  in 
the  best  state  of  preservation.  St.  Remy  is  10  miles  N.  E.  of 
Arles. 

RENDSBURG,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
of  Holstein,  with  a  castle.  It  is  seated  in  an  island  form¬ 
ed  by  the  river  Eyder,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Sleswick.  Long. 
10.  6.  E.  Lat.  54'.  30.  N. 

RENNEBON,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Strasburg,  10  miles  E.  of  Strasburg. 

REN TI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  seated  on  the  River  Aa,  12  miles  S.  W. 
of  Aire,  and  50  N.  W.  of  Arras.  Long.  2.  20.  E.  Lat. 
50.  36.  N. 

REOLE, ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gi¬ 
rons,  seated  on  the  Garonne,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Bourdeaux. 
Long.  0.  4.  W.  Lat.  44.  30.  N. 

REPAILLE,  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  Chablais,  seated  on  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  famous  for 
the  retreat  of  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1440,  where  he 
went  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  Here  is  a 
Carthusian  monastery, remarkable  for  itsextensive prospects. 
It  is  three  miles  from  Thonon,  and  20  N.E.  of  Geneva. 
Long.  6.  21.  E.  Lat.  46.  26.  N. 

REPEHAM,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on  Sa¬ 
turday.  It  has  two  churches  in  one  church-yard,  and  is 
seated  in  a  valley,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Norwich,  and  109 
N.E.  of  London.  Long.  1.  7.  E.  Lat.  52.  50.  N. 

REPOSITORY,  a  building  or  apartment  destined  to 
receive  any  collection  of  curious  or  valuable  articles  either 
for  inspection  or  sale.  Thus  the  collection  of  models  and 
ne-w  inventions  at  Woolwich  (lately  destroyed  by  fire)  was 
called  “  The  Repository.”  The  same  appellation  is  also 
given  to  a  charitable  institution  at  Bath,  where  a  Repository 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor  has  been  opened,  and  is  thus  describ¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Bernard  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bet¬ 
tering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1796,  a  Repository  was 
opened  at  Bath  by  several  ladies,  for  the  reception  of 
works  of  industry  and  ingenuity,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  It  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  committee  cf  ladies  chosen  from  among  the 
subscribers  ;  of  whom  one  attends  the  sale  every  day  from 
twelve  to  three,  and  three  or  four  meet  on  Saturday,  to 
look  over  the  books,  and  to  pay  the  poor  people.  During 
the  two  first  years  articles  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  200 
poor  persons,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  11337  11s.  4 d. 
The  last  year’s  receipt  was  700/. 

There  are  at  present  sixty-three  poor  women,  who  regu¬ 
larly  bring  their  work,  and  come  every  Saturday  to  be 
paid  for  such  part  as  is  sold  ;  many  of  them  are  widows 
with  large  families,  and  some  very  infirm  ;  particularly 
one  poor  woman,  who  employs  herself  in  making  stay- 
laces,  and  is  paralytic  j  so  much  so,  as  to  be  unable  even 
to  lift  her  head  from  the  pillow.  Her  work  is  remarkably 
neat,  and  well  done  ;  and  she  not  only  earns  some  addition 
to  her  means  of  subsistence,  but  relieves  herself  from  the 
weariness  of  many  painful  hours.  The  articles  sold  con¬ 
sist  of  sets  of  childbed  linen  for  the  poor,  shifts,  shirts, 
stockings,  gloves,  garters,  laces,  purses,  rugs,  and  the  like. 
These  are  chiefly  the  work  of  the  poor ;  besides  which 
there  are  all  kinds  of  fancy  works,  contributed  by  the 
ladies,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  particular  poor  persons, 
whose  names  are  written  on  each  article,  and  who  attend 
to  receive  the  money  ;  it  being  a  rule  that  the  poor  object, 
for  whose  benefit  any  charitable  person  may  wish  to  era- 
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ploy  her  ingenuity,  should  be  the  bearer  of  the  work,  his 
or  her  name  being  ticketed  upon  it  by  the  donor,  and 
should  in  person  receive  the  money. 

The  plan  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  London;  the  sub. 
stance  of  its  regulations  being  the  same,  except  where  it 
lias  been  deemed  expedient  to  om:t~any  part*  or  vary  the 
form  of  them,  from  local  circumstances,  or  the  relative  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  two  cities.  With  it  is  connected  a  very 
useful  charity,  for  lending  out  childbed  linen  to  the  poor. 
The  School  of  Industry  at  Bath  also  receives  assistance 
from  it,  by  its  affording  a  vent  for  the  work  of  the 
children. 

A  charity  box  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  apartment ; 
into  which,  to  prevent  the  i,  convenience  that  might  arise 
from  idle  visits  of  curiosity,  sixpence  is  requested  to  be  put 
by  those  who  do  not  purchase  any  thing. 

The  object  of  this  institution  (to  use  the  words  of  its 
conductors)  is  <e  the  encouragement  of  industry,  in  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  persons  reduced  to  distress;  by, affording  them 
a  ready  sale  for  the  articles  which  are  admitted  into  the 
Repository,  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  owners;  the  value 
whereof  is  paid  to  them,  without  any  deduction,  as  soon  as 
they  are  sold. 

This  charity  is  very  beneficial ;  not  only  in  the  means  of 
acceptable  employment  which  it  offers  to  the  poor,  but  in 
the  useful  occupation  that  it  affords  to  the  rich  ;  convert¬ 
ing  caprice  and  fashion -into  sources  of  relief,  and  making 
the  amusements  of  the  idle  and  the  young,  contributory  to 
charity  and  benevolence.  Amid  the  pleasures  and  dissi¬ 
pation  of  Bath,  it  must  he  no  small  satisfaction  to  those 
parents  whose  health  obliges  their  families  to  be  occa¬ 
sionally  resident  there,  that  a  place  of  amusement  of  this 
kind  should  be  opened  for  their  children,  and  that  it  should 
he  powerfully  recommended  by  fashion: — a  place,  where 
they  may, . at  an  early  age,  be  instructed  to  employ  the 
means,  and  enjoy  the  gratificatr  a,  of  being  useful  to  the 
poor,  and  of  soothing  and  relieving  their  distresses.  For 
it  must  occur  to  them,  before  it  can  be  suggested,  that 
habits  of  this  kind,  when,  at  an  early  and  teachable  age, 
they  are  acquired  and  enjoyed,  will  remain  through  life  a 
blessing,  and  an  ornament,  to  the  possessor. 

Particular  circumstances,  in  Bath  and  London,  may 
make  this  charity  peculiarly  proper  and  commendable ; 
but  there  is  no  country  town  in  England,  where  the  rich 
mav  not  derive  pleasure,  the  poor  receive  benefit,  and  so¬ 
ciety  in  general  be  improved,  by  the  imitation  of  this 
example.  - 

Ri  :PPEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  new  marche 
of  Brandenburg,  1G  miles  S.S.E,  of  Custrin.  Long.  14. 
68.  E.  Lat  52  GO.  N. 

REQUENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  with  a 
castle.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1706,  and  retaken 
by  the  French  the  next  year.  It  is  seated  on  the  Oliana, 
40  miles  W  of  Valencia,  and  130  E.  by  S.  of  Madrid. 
Long.  0.  4.0  W  Lat  69.  24.  N. 

REQUESTS,  Cov  rt  or  ( Etrcyl.).  By  the  ad  called 
the  ItMidni  Small  Debt  Abl,  89  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  104.  so 
much  of  the  former  adts  relating  to  the  Court  of  Requests 
within  London,  viz.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  and  14  Geo.  II.  c.  10. 
as  restrains  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  to  debts  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  40s.  is  repealed. 

And  it  is  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person, 
whether  residing  within  the  city  of  London  or  elsewhere, 
and  who  mav  have  any  lebt,  not  exceeding  51.  owing  to 
him  from  any  person  residing  within  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  liberties  thereof,  or  keeping  any  house,  warehouse, 
shop,  shed,  stall,  or  stand,  or  seeking  a  livelihood,  or  trad- 
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ing  or  dealing  within  the  same  city  or  liberties,  to  cause 
such  debtor  to  be  summoned  before  the  commissioners  of 
the  said  Court  of  Requests,  who  may  order  and  direct  pay¬ 
ment,  either  in  one  sum,  or  by  instalments  at  stated  periods, 
and  no  certiorari  is  to  be  allowed  to  remove  the  proceedings 

Debts  due  by  persons  under  age  for  necessaries  may  be 
recovered  ;  and  servants  under  age  may  recover  wages  : 
also  attorneys  are  subject  to  the  processes  of  the  court. 

But  the  act  does  not  extend  to  any  debt  arising  upon  title 
of  freehold  or  leasehold,  or  to  any  debt  by  speciality,  which 
shall  not  be  for  payment  of  a  sum  certain;  nor  to  any  debt 
concerning  testaments,  or  matrimony,  or  any  ecclesiastical 
matter,  although  the  same  shall  not  exceed  51, 

And  if  any  action  be  commenced  in  anyietliefcourt  than 
the  said  Court  of  Requests,  for  any  debt  nbf&xcfeeding  51. 
and  the  plaintiff  obtain  a  verdict,  he  shall  not  fee  entitled 
to  costs  ;  and  if  the  verdict  be  given  for  the  defendant,  and 
the  judge  shall  certify  that  the  debt  ought  to  have  been  sued 
for  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  he  shall  have  double  costs. 

But  this  is  not  to  restrain  persons  from  recovering  rents 
by  distress  or  action,  though  the  rent  does  not  exceed  51. 

And  dJ  tors  may  plead  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Debtors  committed  in  execution  are  to  remain  in  custody 
as  follows,  and  for  no  longer  time,  viz.  when  the  debt  does 
not  exceed  20s.  (exclusive  of  costs)  twenty  days;  40s.  forty- 
days  ;  31.  sixty  days ;  5l.  one  hundred  days. 

RESHT,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  Ghilan,  seated  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  110  miles  N.  of  Casbin. 
Long.  52.  16.  E.  Lat.  37-  18.  N. 

RETHEL,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ardennes,  seated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  river 
Aisne,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Rheims,  and  108  N.E.  of  Paris. 
Long.  4.  26.  E.  Lat.  49.  30.  N. 

RETIMO,  a  sea-port  of  Candia,  with  a  bishop’s  see,  and 
a  citadel,  where  the  bashaw  resides.  It  was  taken  in  16 17, 
by  the  Turks,  who  have  kept  it  ever  since.  The  silk,  wool, 
honey,  wax,  laudanum,  and  oil,  are  preferred  to  all  others. 
It  is  seated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  45  miles  from 
Candia.  Long.  24.  45.  E.  Lat.  35.  22.  N. 

REVEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Garonne,  nine  miles  N.  of  St.  Papoul.  Long.  2.  10.  E. 
Lat.  43.  26.  N. 

R$vhl,  a  government  of  Russia.  SeeEsTHONiA. 

REVELLO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  marquisate  of 
Saluzzo,  near  the  Po,  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain, 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art.  It  is  three  miles  N.W. 
of  Saluzzo. 

REVERO,  a  strong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mantuan, 
seated  on  the  Po,  opposite  Ostiglia,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Mi- 
randola,  and  20  S.E.  of  Mantua.  Long.  1.  9.  E.  Lat.  44. 
58.  N. 

REUS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia.  It  has  a  consi¬ 
derable  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  nuts,  which  are  carted 
down  to  Salo,  an  open  but  safe  road,  five  miles  off.  About 
20,000  pipes  of  brandy  are  annually  exported.  It  is  seated 
in  the  middle  of  a  most  fruitful  plain,  35  miles  N.E.  of 
Tortola,  and  60  W.S.W.  of  Barcelona. 

REUSS,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which  rises  in  the  lake 
of  Locendro,  between  the  mountains  of  Petina  and  L©cen- 
dro,  flow's  through  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  adjoining  the  Aar,  falls  into  the  Rhine,  below 
Zurzach. 

REUX,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Austria! 
Hainault,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Mons. 

REWAH,  a  town  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Allahabad,  57  miles  S.S.W.  of  Allahabad.  Long. 
81.  36.  E.  Lat.  24.  35.  N. 
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REYNA,  an  ancient  town  or  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  seated 
in  a  plain,  with  a  castle,  built  upon  an  eminence,  three 
miles  from  Lerna,  and  in  a  territory  abounding  in  wine  and 
cattle.  ' 

REZAN,  a  government  of  Russia,  formerly  a  province 
of  the  government  of  Moscow.  It  is  fertile  in  corn,  and 
populous  ;  and  had  anciently  its  own  princes. 

RHE,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Lower  Charente.  It  is  four  leagues  long  and 
two  broad,  and  very  populous.  Its  products  are  bitter 
wine,  abundance  of  salt,  excellent  brandy,  and  the  liquor 
called  aniseed.  It  is  defended  by  four  forts,  and  is  eight 
miles  W.  of  Rochelle.  St.  Martin  is  the  capital. 

RKEDA,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  the  county  of  Li’.i- 
gen  10  miles  N.  of  Lipstadt.  Long.  7.  22.  E.  Lat.  51. 
17.  N.  _ 

RHEINcAU,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  Thurgau,  with 
an  abbey,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Rhine,  between 
Schaff hausen  and  Eglisau. 

RHETNBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate 
of  Cologne,  19  miles  S.  of  Cologne,  and  53  E.  of  Liege. 
Long.  6.  9.  E.  Lat.  51.  39.  N. 

RHEINFELDEN,  a  strong;  town  of  Suabia,  the  best  of 
the  four  forest-towns,  belonging  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
It  has  been  often  taken  and  retaken,  and  is  seated  on  the 
Rhine,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  several  arches,  eight  miles 
E.  of  Basle.  Long.  7.  46  i  E.  Lat.  47.  33.  N. 

RHEINHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bishop¬ 
ric  of  Spire,  situate  on  the  Rhine,  three  miles  S . E .  of  Spire. 

RHEINMAGEN,  or  REMAGEN,  a  town  of  West¬ 
phalia,  situate  near  the  Rhine,  19  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cob- 
lentz.  Long.  6.  30.  E.  Lat.  50.  38.  N. 

RHEINSABERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bishop¬ 
ric  of  Spire,  with  a  castle,  15  miles  S.  of  Spire. 

RHEINTHAL,  a  fertile  valley  of  Switzerland,  lying 
along  the  Rhine,  which  divides  it  from  a  territory  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  till  it  reaches  the  lake  of  Constance.  It  belongs  to  the 
eight  ancient  cantons,  and  to  that  of  Appenzel.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  inhabitants  are  the  most  numerous. 

RHEINWALD,  a  large  valley  in  the  country  of  the 
Grisons ;  so  called  from  the  Hinder  Rhine,  which  takes 
its  rise  on  Mount  Vogelsberg,  at  the  distance  of  12  miles, 
and  runs  through  the  valley.  Splugen  is  the  capital. 

RHENEN,  a  city  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Utrecht, 
seated  on  the  Leek,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Utrecht.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1672,  and  1795.  Long.  5.  22.  E.  Lat. 
51. 59.  N. 

RHINE,  Lower,  a  department  of  France,  containing 
the  late  province  of  Lower  Alsace.  Strasburg  is  the  ca¬ 
pital. 

Rhine,  Upper,  a  department  of  France,  containing 
the  late  province  of  Upper  Alsace.  Colmar  is  the  capi¬ 
tal. 

Rhine,  Palatinate  of  the,  an  electorate  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  archbishoprics  of  Mentz  and  Treves,  on  the  E. 
by  Franconia  and  Suabia,  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  France. 
It  is  100  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Rhine  and  Neckar.  It  has  suffered  more 
by  the  wars  with  France,  than  all  the  provinces  of  Ger¬ 
many  put  together ;  for,  in  the  last  century,  Lewis  XIV. 
ordered  the  whole  country  to  be  laid  waste  by  fire  and 
sword.  Heidelberg  is  the  principal  town,  but  Manheim  is 
the  electorate  residence.  This  electorate  is  also  called 
the  Lower  Palatinate,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Upper  Pa¬ 
latinate  of  Bavaria. 

RHODE  ISLA  ND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 


rica,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Massachusets,  on  the 
S  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  W.  by  Connecticut.  These 
limits  comprehend  what  has  been  called  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations.  It  contains  five  counties,  and  29 
townships.  It  is  as  heathful  as  any  part  of  North  America, 
and  is  principally  a  country  for  pasture.  Providence  and 
Newport  are  the  chief  towns. 

Rhode  Island,  an  island  of  North  America,  in  a 
state  of  the  same  name.  It  is  13  miles  long  and  four  broad, 
and  divided  into  three  townships.  This  island  is  a  noted 
resort  of  invalids  from  the  southern  climates,  being  exceed- 
ingly  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  is  called  with  propriety 
the  Eden  of  America. 

RHONE,  Mouths  of  the,  a  department  of  France, 
containing  part  of  the  late  province  of  Provence.  Aix  is 
the  capital. 

RHONE  AND  LOIRE,  a  department  of  France,  in¬ 
cluding  the  late  provinces  of  Forez  and  Lycnois.  The  ca¬ 
pital  is  Lyons. 

RHYNDS,  or  Rinns  of  Galoway,  the  W.  division 
of  Wigtonshire,  almost  cut  off  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  by  Loch  Ryan  and  the  bay  of  Luce. 

RIALEXA,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  in  Nicaragua,  seated' 
on  a  small  river,  five  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbour.  The  air  is  unwholesome,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  morasses.  It  is  60  miles  W.  of  Leon  de  Ni¬ 
caragua.  Long.  89.  10.  W.  Lat.  12.  25.  N. 

RIBADEO,  a  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  situate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eo,  with  a  good  harbour,  defended  by 
two  castles.  It  is  15  miles  N.E.  of  Mondonedo.  Long. 
7.  2.  W.  Lat.  43.  30.  N, 

RIBAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  on  the  river 
Xarama,  eight  miles  from  Madrid. 

RIBEIRA  GRANDE,  a  town  of  St.  Jago,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  with  a  good  harbour. 
It  is  seated  between  two  high  mountains.  Long.  23. 24. W. 
Lat.  15.  0.  N. 

RIBEMONT,  a. town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  seated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river  Oise,  10  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  St.  Quentin.  Long.  3.  21.  E.  Lat.  49.  48.  N. 

RIBERAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  17  miles  E.  of  Perigueux,  and  27  S.S.E.  of 
Angoulesme.  Long.  1  5.  E.  Lat,.  45.  15.  N. 

RIBNIC,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Walachia, 
with  a  bishop’s  see,  44  miles  S.  of  Hermanstadt,  and  130 
E.S.E.  of  Temeswar.  Long.  23.  40.  E.  Lat.  45.  19.  N. 

RIBNITZ,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  with  a  nunnery  for  noble  women.  It  is 
seated  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  12  miles  N.  of  Rostock. 
Long.  12.  55.  E.  Lat.  54.  10.  N. 

RICE  ( Encycl.) .  The  following  account  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  in  cultivating  rice  in  Britain,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  bart.  were  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  dated  April  15,  1799. 
“  As  I  conceive,”  says  Sir  Joseph,  “  the  introduction  of 
new  esculent  vegetables,  a  matter  of  material  importance 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  and  that  even 
an  unsuccessful  experiment  on  this  subject  may  be,  though 
not  perhaps  fitting  for  publication,  a  proper  document  to 
be  lodged  in  the  archives  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  submitting  the  following  remarks  to 
your  lordship’s  better  judgment. 

“  The  dry,  or  mountain  rice,  rvhich  I  received  last  year 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  trial,  had  been  pro¬ 
cured  at  some  considerable  expence  by  Sir  John  Murray, 
from  the  neighbourhood^  of  Serinagur,  a  city  in  India,  si¬ 
tuated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Imaus,  where  snow  lies  till 
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late  in  the  spring ;  and  where  the  cnmaU  ^ZZ  ZZZZ 
to  resemble  that  of  England,  sufficiently  to  make  it  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  one,  would  , 
equally  succeed  in  the  other  country  ;  I  consider  it  as  a 
duty  owing  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Sir  John,  to  give 
your  lordship  and  the  Board  spnr\e  account  of  the  result  of 
the  trial  of  it,  made  by  me  at  Spring  Grove,  near  Houns¬ 
low,  in  Middlesex. 

“  It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  May,  when  the  samples, 
being  six  sorts,  were  delivered  out  by  the  Board,  and  they 
were  sown  immediately,  on  the  21st  day  of  that  month,  on 
six  small  beds  in  a  garden,  under  the  shelter  of  a  pale,  in 
a  sou tli  exposure. 

“  The  grains  were  sown  very  thin,  in  order  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  vegetation  might  be  better  noted  ;  in  a  very 
few  days  they  appeared  above  ground.  The  season  being 
warm,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  rain,  it  was  seldom  ne¬ 
cessary  to  water  them :  however,  when  they  appeared  to 
flag,  which  generally  happened  after  three  or  foundry  days 
had  taken  place,  they  were  well  sprinkled  with  a  watering 
pot. 

“  In  less  than  a  month  they  had  grown  several  inches 
high  :  each  sort  had  acquired  an  appearance  very  different 
from  the  rest ;  some  were  pale  green,  and  had  broader 
blades  ;  some  were  deeper  coloured,  and  narrower  in  the 
blade ;  and  one  sort  had  a  brown  hue  on  the  whole  plant ; 
and  the  bases  of  the  leaves  in  this  kind  were  nearly  black. 

“  During  the  month  of  August,  they  tillowed  much 
more  than  I  have  observed  any  ocher  corn  to  do  :  so  much 
so,  that  although  they  had  been  sown  very  thin,  they  became 
a  dense  compact  bed  of  plants  ;  the  blades  in  some  of  the 
kinds  standing  as  close  or  closer  to  each  other,  than  the 
thickest  sown  barley  ever  does. 

“  At  the  close  of  the  month,  the  blades  were  from  a  foot 
to  eighteen  inches  high  ;  the  plants  continued  to  tillow,  each 
root  having  by  this  time  produced  from  ten  to  twenty  offsets, 
but  no  symptom  of  a  rising  stem  was  at  all  observable. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  they  had  still  continued 
to  tillow,  and  the  blades  to  lengthen,  so  that  some  of  them 
were  at  least  two  feet  long.  As  the  frosts  of  the  autumn 
were  nearly  now  approaching,  it  became  an  object  of  some 
importance  to  examine  the  state  in  which  the  plants  really 
were,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  their  having 
produced  ears,  or  possibly  of  their  having  ripened  corn,  if 
they  had  been  sown  a  month  or  two  earlier.  The  most 
careful  inspection  was  therefore  made  by  dissection,  but  no 
traces  could  be  found  of  the  rudiment  of  a  joint  beginning 
to  form  itself  on  the  crown  of  the  root,  or  of  the  embrio 
of  the  glumes  of  the  ear,  which  in  all  kinds  of  com  are 
first  discernible  in  that  part. 

“  About  this  period  I  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  de¬ 
sist  from  observing  their  future  progress  ;  but  a  frost  soon 
after  followed,  which  Put  the  blade  down  to  the  earth,  and 
at  once  destroyed  all  hopes  of  these  kinds  of  rice  producing 
grain  in  our  climate  :  the  quantity  of  the  blade  was  how- 


C7~  !0  ""commonly  great,  that  it  is  not  impossible  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  sow  it  as  food  for  cattle,  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  stock  might  certainly  be  maintained  upon  an 
acre  of  it. 

“  Before  the  frost  set  in,  I  had  ordered  a  tuft  of  each 
kind  of  the  rice  to  be  transplanted  into  a  pot,  and  placed  in 
a  hot-house,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  die  natural 
period  of  this  grain  ;  whether,  like  winter  corn,  it  requires 
eight  or  nine  months  to  come  to  perfection,  or,  like  our 
Lent  corn,  arrives  at  die  same  period  in  five  or  six  ;  but  all 
of  these  died,  notwithstanding  great  attention  was  paid  po 
them:  some  seed,  however,  which  I  had  given  to  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert,  succeeded  better;  it  was  sown  in  his  hot-house  in  the 
month  of  June,  where  it  throve  well,  but  did  not  produce 
ears  till  near  Christmas,  a  period  of  seven  months  ;  from 
whence,  as  it  is  not  probable  the  grain  would  have  ripened 
in  less  than  two  months  from  the  time  when  the  ear  appear¬ 
ed,  it  is  easy  to  deduce,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Se- 
rinagur  these  kinds  of  rice  are  either  sown  as  winter  corn, 
or  the  climate  there  is  far  better  suited  to  promote  the  quick 
progress  of  vegetation,  than  ours  is.  It  was,  when  it  pro¬ 
duced  ears,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  some  of 
the  stems  had  five  joints,  including  the  radical  one :  had 
it  been  in  a  more  suitable  climate,  it  would  certainly  have 
grown  taller,  for  the  flowers  dropped  off  without  produc¬ 
ing  seed. 

“  In  the  course  of  this  spring  I  have  forwarded  a  few 
seeds,  which  were  left  from  Sir  John  Murray’s  importation, 
to  Portugal;  if  they  succeed,  I  shall  probably  hear  of  it  ; 
and  in  that  case,  if  your  lordship  feels  interest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  shall  certainly  do  myself  the  honour  of  commu¬ 
nicating  such  information  concerning  them,  as  I  am  able 
to  obtain.” 

The  following  extract  from  an  account  of  the  benefit  of 
the  use  of  rice,  by  the  matron  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
is  published  by  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor. 

“  During  the  scarcity  of  wheat  in  July,  1795,  one  of  the 
measures  adopted  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  with  a  view 
of  lessening  the  consumption  of  flour,  was  the  substitution 
of  rice  puddings  for  those  of  flour,  which,  by  the  table 
of  diet,  were  used  for  the  children’s  dinner  twice  a-week. 
The  flour  puddings,  for  each  day,  had  taken  about  l6^1b. 
weight  of  flour ;  the  rice  puddings,  substituted  in  their 
place,  required  only  2 lib.  of  rice,  to  make  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  pudding  ;  the  result  of  the  experiments  being  that, 
in  a  baked  pudding  made  with  milk,  one  pound  of  rice 
will  go  very  nearly  as  far  as  eight  pounds  of  flour. 

“  The  use  of  the  puddings  has  ever  since  been  continued 
in  the  Hospital,  with  this  variation,  that  the  quantity  of 
rice  has  been  increased  to  24lb.  weight  for  each  day’s  din¬ 
ner  ;  and  it  now  continues  the  substitute  for  near  l6blb.  of 
flour  before  used :  the  ingredients  in  the  rice  puddings  at 
present,  being  24lb.  of  rice,  61b.  of  treacle,  and  18  gallons 
of  milk ;  and  the  produce,  upon  an  average*,  1801b.  of 


*  In  order  to  ascertain  correctly  the  comparative  weight  of  the  materials  in  their  liquid  state,  with  that  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  after  it  is  baked,  the  weight  has  been  carefully  taken  several  times.  The  amount  has  not  always  been  precisely  the 


same,  but  the  average  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Weight  of  18  gallons  of  milk,  being  about  1  lb.  3  oz.  the  pint  -  -  171  lb. 

24lb.  of  rice  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  24  lb. 

61b.  of  treacle  . . -  6  lb. 


Total  of  the  ingredients  -  --  --  --  -  201  lb 

Average  weight  of  the  rice  pudding  in  a  solid  state  -  -  -  -  180  lb 


Average  waste  in  dressing  -  -  . .  21  lb 
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„gooi  substantial. pudding ;  a  very  sufficient  dinner  for  tli£ 
170  persons  who  dine  on  it. 

“  The  milk  is  the  better  kind  of  London  milk ;  about 

■  equal  to  good  skim-milk  in  the  country.  The  expence  of 
the  dinner  is  as  follows: — 24lb.  of  rice,  five  shillings;  olb. 
of  ' treacle,  two  shillings ;  and  18  gallons  of  milk,  twelve 
shillings :  the  total  for  170  persons  being  nineteen  shil¬ 
lings,  or  rather  more  than  five  farthings  per  head.*  The 
saving  to  the  Hospital,  by  this  use  of  rice  during  the  year, 
was  something  more  than  2001.'  and  the  national  saving  in 
the  consumption  of  flour,  from  that  circumstance  only, 
during  the  same  period  of  scarcity,  being  one  year  ending 
July  1796,  appears  to  be  nearly  17,4751b.  weight  of  flour.” 

From  this  account  it  will  appear  how  much  benefit,  as 
-well  national  as  individual,  may  be  derived  from  the  gene- 
Tal  use  of  rice.  There  is  hardly  any  way  in  which  it  can 
be  stewed  down,  either  with  bacon,  or  with  meat  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  some  leeks  or  onions,  or  with 

■  cheese,  in  Which  it  will  not  make  a  cheap,  pleasant,  and 
•nutritious  dish  :  and  it  is  particularly  proper  for  poor  fami¬ 
lies,  or  for  workhouses  and  public  charities. 

RICHELIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre  and  Loire,  with  a  fine  palace  and  extensive  park. 
It  was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1637.  The  streets 
ar-e  as  straight  as  a  line,  and  it  contains  a  handsome  square. 
It  is  seated  on  the  Amable  and  Vide,  27  N.  of  Poitiers, 
and  152  S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  0.  20.  E.  Lat.  47.  2.  N. 

RICHMOND,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  It 
has  an  elegant  state-house,  on  a  hill  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  and  is  seated  on  the  north  side  of  James  river, 
,at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  60  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Williams- 
burg.  Long.  77-30.  W.  Lat.  37.  25.  N. 

Richmond,  a  town  of  Staten  Island,  in  the  state  of 
New  York  and  county  of  Richmond.  Its  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Dutch  and  French.  It  is  nine  miles  S.W.  of  New 
York. 

Richmond,  a  borough  in  the  north  riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  with  a  market -on  Saturday.  It -was  inclosed  by  a 
wall,  with  three  gates,  now  in  ruins  ;  and  it  has  a  castle, 
on  an  inaccessible  mount,  and  "two  churches.  It  sends  two 
members  to  parliament,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  has 
a  manufacture  of  woollen  stockings,  caps.,  &e.  It  is  seated 
on  the  Swale,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  40  miles  N.W.  of 
York,  and  230  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  i.  o,5.  W. 
Lat.  54.  28.  N. 

Richmond,  a  village  in  Surrey,  with  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  nine  miles  west-south-west  of  London. 
It  was  anciently  called  Sheen;  but  Henry  VII.  called  it 
Richmond,  on  account  of  his  having  been  earl  of  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire.  Here  was  a  palace,  in  which  Edward  III. 
Henry  VII.  and  Queen  Ebxabeth,  expired.  Richmond  is 
still  distinguished  by  its  bean  drill  royal  gardens,  which,  in 
summer,  are  open' every  Sunday;  and  in  these  is  a  noble 
observatory.  Here  is  an  extensive  royal  park,  called  Rich¬ 
mond,  or  the  New  Park  ;  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  built 
by  Charles  I. 

RICHMONDSHIR  F„  a  district  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  formerly  a  county  of  itself,  it  abounds  in 
romantic,  situations,  and  is  noted  for  the  industry  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  knit  stockings  and  other 
coarse  goods.  Many  lead  mifies  are  in  this  district,  of 
which  Rich  mend  is  the  chief  town. 

R:  T  iTENBURG,  a  town,  of  Germany,  in  Anterior 


*  Wh  re  skim-milk,  as  in  tire  country,  n  ay  be  had  at 
a  halfpenny  a  head. 


Fofitei'&nia,  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rostock.  Long.  12.  50.  E. 
Lat.  54.  10.  N. 

RICKMANSWORTH,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  with 
a  market  on  -Saturday,  seated  on  the  Coin,  eight  miles 
S.W.  of  St.  Alban.’s,  and  18  W.N.W.  of  London.  Long. 
0.  16.  W.  Lat.  51.  42.  N.  - 

RIDLEY  (James),  the  supposed  author  of  the  Tales 
of  the  Genii,  under  the  feigned  name  of  “  Sir  Charles 
Morell.”  This  assumed  title,  with  the  addition  of  “  for¬ 
merly  ambassador  from  the  British  settlements  in  India,  to  the 
great  mogul,”  is  annexed  to  the  title  pages  of  the  volumes 
in  question,  and  concurred  with  the  rest  of  the  fiction,  viz. 
the  assertion  in  the  same  page  of  the  tales  being  translated 
from  “  a  Persian  MS.”  t6  impress  the  public  mind  with  the 
idea  of  their  being  really  of  Eastern  origin.  The  name  of 
“  Morell”  perhaps  occurred  to  the  author  as  a  proper 
name  to  designate  the  moral  tendency  of  his  writings ;  be 
that  as  it  ma  o,  the  fictitious  appellations  of  Sir  Charles 
Morell  have  too  long  usurped  tire  laurels  which  belonged 
to  our  author, 

This  gentleman  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Glocester  Ridlev,  well  known  by  his  very  masterly  life  of 
his  ancestor,  Bishop  Ridley,  the  martyr,  who  suffered  for 
his  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  in  the  reign  of 
Mary.  James  Ridley  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
under  Dr.  Barton  :  and,  as  it  is  related  by  a  contemporary 
of  Ridley’s  now  living,  he  then,  in  his  boyish  days,  shewed 
a  great  inclination  and  talents  for  theatrical  exhibitions. 
He,  at  any  time,  willingly  left  the  play-ground  if  he  could 
persuade  his  companions  to  join  him  in  acting  the  parts  of 
some  favourite  dramatic  writer.  He  was,  at  the  usual 
time,  elected  fellow  of  New  College,  where  he  staid  but  a 
little  time,  for  in  the  graduate  book  his  name  is  not  in¬ 
serted;  a  proof  that  he  did  not  take  the  degree  generally 
conferred  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years.  Ridley  mar¬ 
ried  when  very  young  ;  and  the  chaplaincy  of  Romford 
was  conferred  on  him  by  hfejather,  to  whom  the  tithes  of 
that  parish  were  let  by  the  New  College.  About  this  time, 
probably,  his  26th  year,  he  published  his  Tales  of  the' 
Genii,  but  with  what  success  is  not  apparent  ;  for  the 
Monthly  Review,  the  only  one  which  took  notice  of  the 
publication,  considered  the  volumes  worthy  only  of  the 
nursery;  and  ranked  them  with  the  frivolous  productions  of 
fairy  tales,  &c.  This  review  appeared  about  the  year  1763. ' 
So  unjust  a  criticism,  on  a  work  of  uncommon  genius,  could 
have  arisen  only  from  the  haste  or  a  total  want  of  taste  in 
the  writer  of  that  article,  which  is  also  unworthily  placed 
in  the  Monthly  Catalogue.  Neither  the  Biographia  Britan* 
nica,  nor  any  other  biographical  publication,  lias  men¬ 
tioned  (as  the  writer  of  this  article  believes)  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  Tales  of  the  Genii.  This  omission 
seemed  to  call  aloud  for  some  notices  of  the  author  and  his 
work :  and  the  present  attempt  to  bring  both  before  the 
public  in  an  advantageous  light,  claims  the  indulgence  of 
the  reader,  from  the  willingness,  rather  than  from  the  capa¬ 
city  to  do  justice  to  the  talents  of  a  man'  who;  contributed 
to  sink  into  oblivion  his  own  merits,  by  too  great  diffidence. 
Previous  to  his  great  work,  Ridley,  always  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  determined  to  stem  the  torrent  of  those 
pernicious  writings  which  endeavour  to  substitute  sent!* 
mental  feelings  for  the  sound  and  sacred  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality :  a  proceeding  so  perverse'or  so  base, 
that  the  genius  of  Fielding  or  Rousseau  can  in  no  degree 
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compensate  for  the  badness  of  the  design.  In  the  life  of 
•Tames  Lovegrove,  11  idler  point  rays  a  young  man  without 
the  advantages  of  personal  beauty,  but  by  the  mere  influ¬ 
ence  of  good  principles,  aspiring  to,  and  at  length  obtain- 
-  Lag,  a  lady  of  beauty  and  fortune  In  marriage.  Whilst 
other  novelists  exhibited  their  heroes  in  all  the° splendor  of 
youth,  elegance,  wealth,  and  extraordinary  graces,  Ridley 
led  his  hero  to  honour  and  happiness,  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  very  moderate  share  of  health,  wealth,  or  beauty: 
and  he  also  differed  essentially  from  his  brother  novelists, 
as  Lovegrove  was  neither  exquisitely  handsome,  nor  in- 
far  nou'sly  profligate.  He  thought  with  tire  great  poet — 
Virtue  can  see  to  do  what  virtue  would, 

By  her  Own  radiant  light,  S:c.  ' 

Since  the  time  of  the  immortal  Spenser,  tire  powers  of  alle¬ 
gorical  instruction  have  never  been  so  nobly  and  so  beau¬ 
tifully  exerted.  Tire  moral  duties  are  enforced  by  the 
profoundest  philosophy;  and  on  their  personifications  all 
the  ornaments  of  a  very  rich  imagination  are  most  'pro¬ 
fusely  bestowed.  The  good  Genii,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  East,  assemble  before  their  king,  and, 
at  his  command,  report  by  what  exertions  they  rescued 
\  irtue  from  persecution,  supported  her  under  temptations 
find .  dangers,  and  crowned  her  ardent  enterprises  with 
merited  success,  against  the  machination  of  their  enemies, 
the  evil  Genii.  The  important  lesson,  that  neither  riches, 
honour,  nor  pleasure,  lead  to  happiness,  is  set  forth  in  the 
wry  entertaining  and  variegated  History  of  the  Talisman 
of  Orosmades,  or  of  the  Merchant  of  Abudah.  The  Ad- 
Ventures.of  Urad,  or  the  Fair  Wanderer,  is  an  impressive 
and  instructive  lesson  to  every  beautiful  unprotected  female. 
In  tire  words  of  the  author,  “  to  guard  the  soft  female 
heart  from  the  delusions  of  the  faithless,  said  Icaragem 
(the  king  of  the  Genii),  is  worthy  of  our  race  ;  and" the 
sage  Honadir  (the  good  Genius  and  narrator  of  the  tale) 
has  wisely  combined  chastity  and  prudence  in  her  delight¬ 
ful  instructions :  but  female  delicacy  makes  an  unequal 
opposition  to  brutal  cunning,  unless  the  protection  of  the 
just  one  overshadow  the  footsteps  of  the  virtuous  maid. 
Wherefore,  Alla  is  the  first  and  chief  supporter  of  the  fe¬ 
male  sex,  who  will,  assuredly,  when  requested,  confound 
the  vain  artifices  of  man,  and  exalt  the  prudent  counsels  of 
the  modest  fair-one  :”  (end  of  the  Tale  of  Urad,  the  Fair 
Wanderer).  The  above  tales  are  taken  by  chance,  from 
the  rest,  as  a  specimen  of  the  useful  subjects  on  which  they 
treat,  and  to  obviate  any  suspicions  that  they  are  formed 
for  the  meridian  of  the  nursery.  Spenser,  sometimes, 
strives  to  produce  very  complicated  allegories  to  set  off 
circumstances  and  reflections  of  little  value  ;  but  the  author 
of  the  Talcs  of  the  Genii,  has  strictly  followed  the  precept 
of  Horace — 

Nec  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  Vindice  nodus. 

■  No  Genius  is  employed  to 'disturb  the  order  of  nature,  but 
for  some  great  moral  purpose ;  nor  his  attributes  osten¬ 
tatiously  displayed  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  writer’s 
well-known  faculty  of  imagination.  In  the  Tale  of  the 
Inchanters,  or  Misnar,  Sultan  of  India,  those  potent  agents 
of  magic  power  are  described  as  leaving  the  divan,  after  the 
virtuous  sultan  had  refused  their  wicked  councils,  with  so 
much  horrific  and  Satanic  majesty,  that  neither  Mijton,  nor 
Spenser,  nor  Dante,  nor  Tasso,  would  have  blushed  to  own 
these  congenial  efforts  at  ideal  character. 

A  very  delightful  fiction  is  introduced  in  the  Tale  of 
Mirglip,  the  Dervise  of  the  Groves.  The  dervise  shews 
his  royal  pupil  his  pleasure-grounds:  the  latter  observing 
various  seats  disposed  in  very  opposite  situations  of  hill  and 
dale,  shade  and  sun-shine,  enquires  their  purpose  of  erec- 
Vol.  X. 


t:on.  The  dervise  here  describes  his  friends;  and,  in  a 
charming  allegorical  strain,  describes  their  manners,  dis¬ 
position,  and  acquisitions,  by  the  peculiar  situation  and 
adjunct  circumstances  which  distinguish  one  seat  and  situa¬ 
tion  from  another.  The  names  of  the  persons  are  ana¬ 
grammatised  thus — Phesoj  Ecneps,  Joseph  Spence,  & c. 
The  writer  of  this  article  apprehends  that  these  valuable 
fictions  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  men  of  taste  and 
knowledge.  His  fears  are  that  the  l;erm  Tides  of  the  Genii 
may  convey  to  many  minds  the  same  opinion  of  puerile 
fiction  and  grotesque  imagery,  which  they  appear  to  have 
excited  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  of  the  critique  in 
the  Monthly  Review  before  alluded  to.  But  the  following 
sublime  find  interesting  passage  alone,  that  concludes  these 
entertaining  volumes,  must  be  sufficient  to  rescue  them 
from  such  a  sentence.  After  the  author  closes  his  reign 
of  fiction,  and  acknowledges  the  regions  of  his  fancy  are 
exhausted,  he  addresses  the  reader  as  follows  : — 

“  Kind  reader,  the  Genii  are  no  more  ;  and  Horam,  the 
phantom  of  my  mind,  speaks  not  again.  Fiction  himself, 
and  fiction  all  he  seemed  to  write  ;  nor  useless  shall  his  life 
be  deemed  by  those  who  blush  at  worse  than  pagan  vices 
in  enlightened  climes.  In  friendly  guise,  these  sheets  were 
written  to  lead  thee  unto  virtue ;  and  the  proud  gaudy 
trappings  of  the  East,  with  all  its  wild  romantic  monsters, 
have  risen  far  above  their  usual  sphere  to  serve  the  cause  of 
moral  truth.  But  then,  perchance,  you’ll  ask,  what  shall 
that  truth  avail,  now  all  the  beauteous  wildness  is  no  morev 
which  was  the  spring  and  mover  of  this  pagan  virtue? 
The  Genii  all  are  fled,  who  watched  attendant  the  virtuous 
mind,  and  crowned  it  with  success ;  and  the  reward  ceasing, 
tha  incentive  to  noble  actions  ceases  with  it.  If,  then,  you 
will  yet  spare  a  few  moments  and  listen  to  me,  I  trust  you 
shall  not  long  lament  the  loss  of  Horam  and  his  friendly 
Genii ;  for  were  the  foundations  of  morality  laid  only  in 
phantom  and  imagination,  persuasion  would  be  so  fruitless 
that  every  moral  writer,  dissatisfied  with  his  ill  success, 
might  justly  cast  his  works  into  the  flames. 

“  Prepare,  then,  for  a  scene  more  worthy  of  your  sight 
than  human  fancy  could  conceive.  A  scene  tremendous, 
wonderful,  and  great ;  full  of  mercy  and  of  truth  ;  where 
heaven  itself  inclines  to  earth,  and  God  becomes  an  offering 
to  mankind.  Behold  the  moral  veil  rent  in  twain,  and 
from  thick  clouds  of  darkness  the  sun  of  righteousness  ' 
arise  ! — Behold  death  nailed  on  the  cross,  and  Mercy  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  grave ;  redemption  brought  to  man  by  an 
he  avenly  being  far  superior  to  angels  or  ministering  spirits  ; 
and  the  voice  of  Gqd  declared  to  us  by  his  son,  whom  lie 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things  ;  by  whom  also  he  made 
the  worlds  ;  who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  by  himself  purged 
our  sins  on  the  cross,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high.'* 

RIESBERG,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name  ;  situate  on  the  Ems,  12  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Paderbom.  Long.  8.  50.  E.  Eat.  51.  55.  N. 

RIETI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  with 
a  bishop’s  see  ;  seated  on  the  river  Velino,  near  the  lake 
Rieti,  27  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Spoleto,  and  37  N.E.  of  Rome. 
Long.  13.  5.  E.  Lat.  42.  23.  N. 

RIEUX,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Garonne.  Before  the  revolution  of  1789,  it  was  a  bishop’s 
see.  It  is  seated  on  the  Rise,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Toulouse, 
and  83  W.  of  Narbonne.  Long.  1.  17.  E.  Lat  43.  lb.  N. 

R1EZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Alps.  Before  the  revolution  of  1789,  it  was  a. 
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bishop’s  see.  It  is  populous,  though  small,  but  was  for¬ 
merly  much  larger  than  at  present.  It  is  seated  in  a  plain, 
abounding  with  good  wine  and  excellent  fruits,  35  miles 
N.E.  of  Aix,  and  50  N.E.  of  Toulon.  Long.  6.  2 2,-E. 
Lat.  43.  51.  N. 

RIMMEGEN,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  seated  on  the  Rhine,  and  remarkable  for  several 
Roman  antiquities. 

RINCOPING,  or  Rinkiobisg,  a  town  of  Denmark, 
in  North  Jutland,  seated  on  the  west  coast,  50  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Ripen. 

RINGLEBEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Eisenach,  six  miles  N.  of  Erfurt,  and  26  E.N.E. 
of  Eisenach.  Long.  11.25.  E.  Lat.  51.  5.  N. 

RINGSTED,  an  ancient  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  isle 
of  Zealand,  where  the  kings  of  Denmark  formerly  re¬ 
sided  and  were  buried.  It  is  30  miles  S.W.  of  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Long.  12. 10.  E.  Lat.  55.  28.  N. 

RINGWOOD,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  with  a  market 
on  Wednesday,  and  a  considerable  manufacture  of  worsted 
knit  hose ;  seated  on  the  Avon,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Win¬ 
chester,  and  91  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  1.  41.  W. 
Lat.  50.  49.  N. 

RINTLEN,  or  Rinteln,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in 
the  county  of  Schawenburg,  with  an  university.  It  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  seated  on  the 
Weser,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Minden,  and  35  S.W.  of  Hano¬ 
ver.  Long.  9.  20.  E.  Lat  52.  13.  N. 

RIO-DE-LA-HACHA,  a  small  province  of  Terra- 
Firma,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  between  the  gulf  of 
Venezeula  on  the  east,  and  a  bay  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  on 
the  west.  Rio-de-la-Hacha,  the  capital,  is  seated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  100  miles  E.  of  St. 
Martha.  Long.  72.  34.  W.  Lat.  11.  30.  N. 

RIO-DE-LA-MADALENA,  a  river  in  Terra-Firma, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  north  of  Popayan,  and  run¬ 
ning  north,  falls  into  the  Carribbean  Sea,  between  Cartha- 
gena  and  St.  Martha.  It  is  also  called  Rio  Grande. 

RICLDE-L  A-PL  AT  A .  See  Plata. 

RIO-DE-MIRANDO,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Austrias,  and  separating  that  city  from 
Galicio,  enters  the  bay  of  Biscay  at  Rivadeo. 

RIO-GRANDE,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  from 
*ast  to  west  through  Negroland,  and  falls  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  11®.  N.  latitude. 

RIONS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gi¬ 
ronde,  seated  on  the  Garonne,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Bourdeaux. 

RIPA  TRANSONE,  a  populous  and  strong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  with  a  bishop’s  see, 
five  miles  W.  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  eight  S.  of  Fermo. 
Long.  13.  50.  E.  Lat.  42.  59.  N. 

RIPLEY,  a  town  in  the  west  riding  of  Y orkshire,  with 
a  market  on  Monday,  seated  on  the  Nyd,  23  miles  W.N.W. 
of  York,  and  221  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  1 .  30.  W. 
Lat.  54.  4.  N. 

RIPPON,  an  ancient  borough  in  the  west  riding 
of  Yorkshire,  with  a  market  on  Thursday.  In  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  the  celebrated  park  of  Studley,  including  the 
venerable  remains  of  Fountain’s  Abbey.  Rippon  was  once 
famous  for  its  religious  houses,  and  ha3  now  a  collegiate 
church,  adorned  with  three  lofty  spires.  It  is  noted  for 
its  manufacture  of  hardwares,  particularly  spurs,  and  the 
market-place  is  one  of  the  finest  squares  of  the  kin,d  in 
England.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  sends  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  is  seated  on  the  Ure,  28  miles  N.W.  of 
York,  and  218  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  29.  W. 
Lat.  54,  11.  N. 


RIQUIER,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Somme,  seated  on  the  Cardon,  five  raves  N  r  of 
Abbeville,  and  95  N.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  59.  E.  Lat. 
50.  10.  N. 

RISBOROUGH,  a  town  in  Buckinghamshire,  with  a 
market  on  Saturday,  20  miles  S.  of  Aylesbury,  and  37 
W.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  0.  42,  W.  Lat.  51.  40.  N. 

RITBER.G,,a  town  of  Westphalia,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name,  with  a  castle  seated  on  the  Eras,  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Paderbom.  Long.  8.  42.  E.  Lat.  51. 
52.  N. 

RIVA,  a  strong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Trent.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1703,  but  soon 
abandoned.  It  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  on 
the  lake  Garda,  17. miles  S.W.  of  Trent.  Long.  11.  7. 
W.  Lat.  46.  4.  N. 

RIVADAVIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  seated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Minho  and  Avia,  hi  a  territory  that 
produces  the  best  wine  in  Spain,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Orense.  Long.  7.  55.  W.  Lat  42.  13.  N. 

RIVADEO,  a  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  Galicia*  seated,  on 
a  rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio-de-Mirando,  45  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Lugo.  Long.  6.  47.  W.  Lat  43.  38.  N. 

lHVALLO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  dt  i.avoro,. 
seated  on  a  mountain,  20  miles  from  Naples., 

RIVALLO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situate  on  the  San- 
gon,  six  miles  S.W.  of  Turin,  and  19E.S.E.  of  Susa. 

RIVALTA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,, 
situate  on  the  Adda,  15  miles  E.  of  Milan. 

RIVAROLO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situate  on  the  Orio, 
15  miles  N.  of  Turin,  and  12  N.W.  of  Carmagnola. 

RIVESALTES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  eastern  Pyrenees,  famous  for  fine  wine.  It  is  seated  on 
the  Egly,  eight  miles  N.  of  Perpignan. 

RIVOLI,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  with  a  magnificent  cattle, 
nine  miles  W.  of  Turin.  Long.  7-  32.  E.  Lat.  45.  4.  N. 

RIVOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronese,  seated  on 
the  lake  Garda,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Verona.  Long.  11. 
l.N.  Lat.  45.  34.  N. 

ROA,  a  strong  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  with  a 
citadel,  seated  on  the  Douero,  in  a  country  fertile  in  com 
and  wine,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Aranda,  and  70  N.  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  Long.  3.  22.  W.  Lat.  41.  35.  N. 

ROAD-HARROW  (Encycl.).  Roads  being  frequently 
disfigured,  and  otherwise  injured,  by  the  deep  ruts  which 
are  necessarily  made  by  the  continual  passing  and  re-passing 
of  narrow-wheel  carriages,  various  machines  have  been 
contrived,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  repairing  of  high¬ 
ways,  and  to  fill  up  such  excavations.  From  these,  we 
shall  first  communicate  the  Hoad- Harrow,  invented  by  Mr. 
Flarriott,  to  whom  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  in  1789,  voted  a  reward  of  ten  guineas.  As 
this  machine  may  not  only  be  employed  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  surveyors  of  public  roads,  but  will  also  be- 
found  very  serviceable  in  repairing  and  improving  the  pri¬ 
vate  ways,  or  avenues,  belonging  to  manors,  we  have 
given  a  representation  in  2d  pi.  43. 

The  model,  from  which  the  figure  was  taken,  is  on. 
the  scale  of  two  inches  to  one  foot ;  so  that  the  head  of 
the  harrow  is  three  feet  wide  from  one  side  of  the  bar  to 
tire  other  externally.  These  bars  are  four  inches  square, 
five  feet  long,  and,  to  prevent  them  from,  being  split,  they 
are  contrived  lengthwise,  instead  of  being  in  a  transverse 
direction.  The  mould-boards  are  four  feet  two  inches  in 
length,  ten  indies  in  depdi,  and  two  in  thickness :  they 
extend  eleven  inches  beyond  the  bars,  in  order  that  the 
stones  (which  are  brought  to  the  surface,  by  the  teeth  of 
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the  harrow)  may  be  drawn  Into  a  smaller  compass.  These 
piould-b  'ards  nre,  further,  shcd  v/ith  anJronbar,  and  lined 
with  i-.  pi.  .te  of  the  same  metal,  to  the  height  of  the  spot 
where  they  are  marker]  black,  in  the  engraved  figure ; 
and  sue:  ts  <-f  the  delineation  as  are  represented  of  a 

deeper  colour,  distinguish  the  iron  from  the  wood-work. 
The  teeth  are  one  foot  in  length  from  the  inferior  side  of 
the  bars  to  then  points,  which  ought  to  be  steeled  :  they 
are  1  *  inch  quare,  and  are  fixed  by  means  of  strong  nuts 
and  screw-,  with  collars  both  on  the  upper  and  lower 
side  of  such  bars. 

Mr.  Harriott’s  road-harrow  is  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast :  the  outside  animal  is  led  by  a  boy  on  that  quarter; 
while  the  other  horse  walks  in  the  proper  path,  and  a  man 
keeps  the  harrow  stead;;  by  the  handles:  consequently  they 
take  one  inside  and  one  outside  quarter  in  their  progress, 
and  the  remainder  two  quarters  in  their  return. 

By  this  excellent  machine,  a  man,  boy,  and  two  horses, 
may  with  ease  repair  three  miles-  in  length  in  one  day ; 
harrowing  down  the  quarters,  and  drawing  the  stones  toge¬ 
ther,  which  are  dropped  into  the  ruts,  by  means  of  the 
mould-board's,  in  a  more  effectual  manner  than  if  they 
were  stubbed  in  by  a  man.  Lastly,  the  work  is  performed 
not  only  more  expeditiously,  but  also  at  one  tenth  part  of 
the  expence  incurred,  when  the  roads  are  repaired  by 
manual  labour. 

In  the  8th  volume  of  t he  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  we  meet 
with  an  account  of  a  contrivance  for  preventing  the  wheels 
of  carriages  from  making  ruts  in  roads,  by  Robert  Beat- 
sen,  esq.  This  object  is  effected  by  fixing  between  the 
other  wheels  a  protector,  or  small  roller,  or  broad  wheel : 
the  circumference  of  its  upper  part  should  be  about  I  f  inch 
beneath  the  axletree,  while  the  lower  one  ought  to  be  at  a 
similar  distance  from  the  ground.  Such  roller  must  be 
secured  to  the  axletree,  so  as  to  be  able  to  support  the 
whole  weight  of  the  carriage,  in  case  the  principal  wheels 
descend  into  any  deep  ruts.  The  size  of  the  protector 
varies  according  to  the  proportions  of  these  wheels ;  but 
Mr.  B.  observes,  that  two  feet  in  diameter  will  be  sufficient 
for  single  carts ;  and  that  double  carriages,  or  waggons, 
will  require  it  to  be  rather  larger  and  broader.  By  thus 
elevating  the  roller  a  little  distance  above  the  lower  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wheels,  the  latter  will,  on  good  roads,  support 
the  weight  of  the  load  ;  and,  if  the  middle  or  horse-path 
be  firm,  they  cannot  sink  into  old,  or  form  any  new,  ruts  ; 
because  the  protector  will  roll  in  the  middle,  and  thus  afford 
an  easier  draught  to  the  cattle.  The  additional  weight  of 
the  machine,  if  it  be  properly  constructed,  Mr.  Beatson 
conceives,  will  be  inconsiderable;  when  compared  with 
the  utility  of  such  contrivance,  and  the  great  reduction  in 
the  expence  both  of  making  and  of  repairing  roads.  A 
more  comprehensive  account  of  this  invention  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  work  above  cited. 

ROANNE,  a  populous  and  commercial  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Rhone  and  Loire,  seated  on  tire  Loire, 
wher-e  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  barks.  Hence  the 
merchandise  of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  the  Levant,  is 
conveyed  down  the  Loire,  and  by  the  canal  of  Braire, 
into  the  Seine,  and  thence  to  Paris.  Roanne  is  50  miles 
huE.  of  Clermont,  and  210  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  12. 
E.  Lat.  46.  13.  N. 

ROASTER,  a  most  ingenious  kind  of  oven,  lately  in¬ 
vented  by  Count  Rumford,  by  means  of  which  the  culi¬ 
nary  process  of  roasting  meat  is  effected  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  way,  and  with  the  least  possible  consumption  of 
fuel.  Under  the  article  Oven,  in  this  supplement,  we 
have  described,  from  Part  II.  of  the  Count’s  10th  Essay, 


an  invention  little  inferior  to  this  as  a  roaster,  and  more 
desirable  in  small  families,  since  it  also  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  baking  at  the  same  time. 

Count  Rumford  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
roaster,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed  : 
“  When  I  first  set  about  to  contrive  this  machine,”  says  he, 

meditating  on  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  operations  that  take  place  in  the  culinary  process  in 
question,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  could  not  possibly 
be  any  thing  more  necessary  to  the  roasting  of  meat  than 
heat,  in  certain  degrees  of  intensity,  accompanied  by  cer¬ 
tain  degrees  of  dryness  ;  and  I  thought,  if  matters  could 
be  so  arranged,  by  means  of  simple  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances,  that  the  cook  should  be  enabled,  not  only  to  retal¬ 
iate  the  degrees  of  heat  at  pleasure,  but  also  to  combine 
any  given  degree  of  heat  with  any  degree  of  moisture  or 
of  dryness  required  ;  this  would  unquestionably  put  it  in 
her  power  to  perform  every  process  of  roasting  in  the 
highest  possible  perfection. 

“  The  means  I  used  for  attaining  these  ends,  will  ap¬ 
pear  by  the  following  description  of  the  machinery  I 
caused  to  be  constructed  for  that  purpose. 

“  The  most  essential  part  of  this  machinery,  which  I 
shall  call  the  body  of  the  roaster  (see  2d  pi.  4-3.  fig.  1 ),  is  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  shcet-’ron,  which,  for  a  roaster  of  a 
moderate  size,  may  be  made  about  18  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  24  inches  long  ;  closed  at  one  end,  and  set  in  an 
horizontal  position  in  a  mass  of  brick-work,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  flame  of  a  small  fire,  which  is  made  in  a  closed 
fire-place  directly  under  it,  may  play  all  round  it,  and  heat 
it  equally  and  expeditiously.  The  open  end  of  this  cylin¬ 
der,  which  should  be  even  with  the  front  of  the  brick-work 
in  which  it  is  set,  is  closed  either  with  a  double  door  of 
sheet-iron,  or  with  a  single  door  of  sheet-iron  covered  on 
the  outside  with  a  pannel  of  wood ;  and  in  the  cylinder 
there  is  an  horizontal  shelf,  made  of  a  flat  plate  of  sheet- 
iron,  which  is  supported  on  ledges  rivetted  to  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder,  on  each  side  of  it.  This  shelf  is  situated 
about  three  inches  below  the  centre  or  level  of  the  axis  of 
the  body  of  the  roaster,  and  it  serves  as  a  support  for  a 
dripping-pan,  in  which,  or  rather  over  which,  the  meat  to 
be  roasted  is  placed. 

“  This  dripping-pan,  which  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  is 
about  two  inches  deep,  16  inches  wide  above,  15-  inches  in 
width  below,  and  22  inches  long  ;  and  it  is  placed  on  four 
short  feet,  or,  what  is  better,  on  two  long  sliders,  bent  up¬ 
wards  at  their  two  extremities,  and  fastened  to  the  ends  of 
the  dripping-pan,  forming,  together  with  the  dripping-pan, 
a  kind  of  sledge  ;  the  bottom;  of  the  dripping-pan,  being 
raised  by  these  means  about  an  inch  above  the  horizontal 
shelf  on  which  it  is  supported.. 

“  In  order  that  the  dripping-pair  on  being  pushed  into 
or  drawn  out  of  the  roaster  may  be  made  to  preserve  its 
direction,  two  straight  grooves  are  made  in  the  shelf  on 
which  it  is  supported,  which,  receiving,  the  sliders  of  the 
dripping  pan,  prevent  it  from,  slipping  about  from  side  to 
side,  and  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  roaster.  The 
front  ends  of  these  grooves  are  seen  in  fig.  1,  as  are  also 
the  front  ends  of  the.  sliders  of  the  dripping-pan,  and  one 
of  its  handles. 

“  In  the  dripping-pan,  a  gridiron  (seen  in  fig.  1)  is 
placed,  the  horizontal  bars  of  which  are  on  a  level  with 
the  sides  or  brim  of  the  dripping-pan,  and  on  this  gridiron 
the  meat  to  be  roasted  is  laid  ;  care  being  taken  that  there 
be  always  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  the  dripping- 
pan  to  cover  the  whole  of  its  bottom  to  the  height  of  at 
least  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
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“  This  water  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process  of 
roasting :  it  is  designed  for  receiving  the  drippings  from 
the  meat,  and  preventing  their  falling  on  the  heated  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  dripping-pan,  where  they,  would  be  evaporated, 
and  their  oily  parts  burnt  or  volatilized,  filling  the  roaster 
with  ill-scented  vapours,  which  would  spoil  the  meat,  by 
giving  it  a  disagreeable. taste  and  smell. 

“  It  was  with  a  view  more  effectually  to  defend  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  dripping-pan  from  the  fire,  and  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  evaporation  of  the  water  it  contains,  that 
the  dripping  pan  was  raised  on  feet  or  sliders,  instead  of 
being  merely  set  down  on  its  bottom  on  tire  shelf  which 
supports  it  in  the  roaster, 

“  A  late  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  dripping-pan,  by.  an  ingenious  workman  at 
Norwich,  Mr.  Frost,  who  has  been  employed  in  putting 
up  roasters  in  that  part  of  the  country;  an  invention  which 
I  think  will,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  be  found  very 
useful.  Having  put  a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  the 
principal  dripping-pan,  which  is  constructed  of  sheet-iron, 
lie  places  a  second,  shallower,  made  of  tin,  and  standing 
on  four  short  feet,  into  the  first,  and  then  places  the  gridiron 
which  is  to  support  the  meat  in  this  second  dripping-pan. 
As  the  water  in  the  first  keeps  the  second  cool,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  putting  water  into  this  ;  and  the  drippings  of 
the  meat  may,  without  danger,  be  suffered  to  fall  in  o  it, 
and  to  remain  there  unmixed  with  water.  When  York¬ 
shire  puddings,  or  potatoes,  aro  cooked  under  roasting 
meat,  this  arrangement  will  be  found  very  convenient. 

“  In  constructing  the  dripping-pans,  and  fitting  them  to 
each  other,  cure  must  be  taken  that  the  second  do  not  touch 
the  first,  except  by  the  ends  of  its  feet ;  and  especially 
that  the  bottom  of  the  second  (which  may  be  made  dishing) 
do  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  first.  The  lengths  and 
widths  of  the  two  dripping-pans  above,  or  at  their  brims, 
may  be  equal,  and  the  brim  of  the  second  may  stand 
about  half  aji  inch  above  the  level  of  the  brim  of  the  first. 
The  horizontal  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  gyidiron 
should  not  b'e  lower  than  the  level  of  the  brim  of  the 
second  dripping-pan:  and  the  meat  should  be  so  placed  on 
the  gridiron  that  the  drippings  from  it  cannot  fail  to  fall 
into  the  dripping  -pan,  and  never  upon  the  hot  bottom  or 
sides  of  the  roaster. 

“To  carry  off  the  steam  which  arises  from  the  neater 
in  the  dripping-pan,  and  that  which  escapes  from  the  meat 
in  roasting,  there  is  a  steam  tube  belonging  to  the  roaster, 
which  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  roaster,  com¬ 
monly  a  little  on  one  side,  and  near  the  front  of  it,  to 
which  tube  there  is  a  damner,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to 
be  easily  regulated  without  opening  the  door  of  the  roaster. 
This  steam-tube  is  distinctly  seen  in  fig.  1  ;  and  the  end  of 
the  handle  by  which  its  damper  is  moved,  may  be  seen 
in  fig.'  2. 

“  The_  heat  of  the  roaster  is  regulated  at  pleasure,  and 
to  me' greatest  nicety,  by  means  of  the  register  in  the  ash-pit 
door, of  ?tsf  fire-pl  ace  (seen  in  fig.  2.)  and  by  the  damper 
in  the  canal,  by  which  the  smoke  goes  off  into  the  chimney  ; 
which  damper  is  not  represented  in  any  of  the  figures. 

“  The  dryness  in  the  roaster  is  regulated  by  the  damper 
of  the  steam-tube,  and  also  by  means  of  a  very  essential  part 
of  the  apparatus — the  blow  pipes— which  still  remain  to 
be  described.  They  are  distinctly  represented  in  the  figs, 

1,  2,  and  3. 

“  These  blow-pipes,  which  lie  immediately  under  the 
roaster,  are  two  tubes  of  iron,  about  ‘i\  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  23  inches  long,  or  about  one  inch  shorter.than 
die  roaster  ;  which  tubes,  by  means  of  elbows  at  their 


further  ends,  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  roaster, 
and  communicate  wirin'  the  inside  of  it.  The  hither  ends 
of  these  tubes  come  through  the  brick-work,  and  are  seen 
in  front  of  the  roaster,  bring  even  with  its  face. 

“  These  blow-pipes  have  stoppers,  by  which  they  are' 
accurately  closed  :  but  when  the  meat  is  to  be  browned, 
these  stoppers  ai'e  removed,  or  drawn  out  a  little,  and  the 
damper  in -the  steam-tube  of  the  roaster  being  at  the  same 
time  opened,  a  strong  current  of  hot  air  presses  in  through 
the  tubes  into  the  roaster,  and  through  the  roaster  into  and' 
through  the  steam-tube,  carrying  and  driving  away  all  the 
moist  air  and  vapour  out  of  the  roaster. 

“  As  these  blow-pipes  are  situated  immediately  below 
the  roaster,  and  just  over  the  fire,  and  are  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  the  flame  of  the  burning  fuel  (see  fig.  3), 
they  are  much  exposed  to  the  heat ;  and  when  the  fire  is 
made  to  bum  briskly,  which;  should  always  be  done  when' 
the  meat  is  to  be  browned,  they  will  be  heated  red  hot, 
consequently  the  air  -which  passes  through  them  into  the 
roaster  will  be  much  heated ;  and  this  hot  wind,  which 
blows  over  the  meat,  will  suddenly  heat  and  dry  its  sur¬ 
face  in  every  part,  and  give  it  that  appearance  and  taste 
which  are  peculiar  to  meat  that  is  well  roasted. 

“  When  these  roasters  were  first  proposed,  and  before 
their  merit  was  established,  many  doubts  were  entertained 
respecting  the  taste  of  the  food  prepared  in  them.  As  the 
meat  was  shut  up  in  a  confined  space,  which  has  much  the 
appearance  of  an  oven,  it  was  natural  enough  to  suspect 
that  it  Avould  be  rather  baked  than  roasted  ;  but  all.  those 
who  have  tried  the  experiment  have  found  that  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  The  meat  is  roasted,  and  not  baked  : 
and  however  bold  the  assertion  may  appear,  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  meat  of  every  kind,  without  any  exception, 
roasted  in  a  roaster,  is  better  tasted — higher  flavoured — and 
much  more  juicy  and  delicate,  than  when  roasted  on  a  spit 
before  an  open  fire. 

“  In  enumerating  the  excellences  of  this  new  implement 
of  cookery,  there  is  one  of  indisputable  importance,  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  When  meat  is  roasted  in  this 
machine,  its  quantity,  determined  by  weight,  is  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  if  it  were  roasted  upon  a  spit  before  a 
fire.  To  ascertain  this  fact,  two  legs  of  mutton,  taken 
from  the  same  carcase,  and  made  perfectly  equal  in  weight 
before  they  were  cooked,  were  roasted  on  the  same  day, 
the  one  in  a  roaster,  the  other  on  a  spit  before  the  fire  ;  and, 
to  prevent  all  deception,  the  persons  employed  in  roasting 
them  were  not  informed  of  the  principal  design  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  When  these  pieces  of  roasted  meat  came  from 
the  fire,  they  were  carefully  weighed  ;  when  it  appeared, 
that  the  piece  which  had  been  roasted  in  the  roaster  was 
heavier  than  the  other,  by  a  difference  which  was  equal  to 
six  per  cent,  or  six  pound-s  in  an  hundred.  But  this  even  is 
not  all ;  nor  is  it  indeed  the  most  important  result  of  the 
experiment.  These  two  legs  of  mutton  were,  brought 
upon  table  at  the  same  time,  and  a  large  and  perfectly 
unprejudiced  company  was  assembled  to  eat  them.  They 
were  both  declared  to  he  very  good;  but  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference  was  unanimously  given  to  that  which  had  been 
roasted  in  the  roaster,  it  was  much  more  juicy,  and  was 
thought  better  tasted.  They  were  both  fairly  eaten  up  ; 
nothing  remaining  of  either  of  them  that  was  eatable. 
Their  fragments,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved, 
being  now  collected  and  placed  in  their  separate  dishes  ;  it 
was  a  comparison  of  these  fragments  which  afforded  the 
most  striking  proof  of  the  relative  merit  of  these  two  me¬ 
thods  of  roasting  meat,  in  respect  to  the  economy  of  food. 
Of  the  leg  of  mutton  which  had  been  roasted  in  the  roaster,  ■ 
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hardly  any  thing  visible  remained  except  the  bare  bone  ; 
while  a  considerable  heap  was  formed  of  scraps  not  eat¬ 
able,  which  remained  of  that  roasted  on  a  spit.” 

“  I  believe,”  adds  the  Count,  “  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  attention,  especially  in  this  country,  where  so  much 
roasted  meat  is  eaten,  and  where  the  economy  of  food  is 
every  day  growing  to  be  more  and  more  an  object  of  pub¬ 
lic  concern.” 

We  must,  refer  our  readers  to  Count  Rumford’s  Essay 
for  directions  respecting  the  management  of  this  valuable 
invention,  and  for  various  other  important  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  it.  Many  persons  of  rank  have  been  induced  to 
prefer  them  in  their  kitchens ;  and  they  may  be  inspected 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London. 

Description  of  the  figures  in  the  plate. — Fig.  1.  Represents 
the  iron  roaster  with  its  materials  complete  ;  a  is  the  body  oi 
the  roaster,  of  cast-iron  ;  b  the  hollow  door,  formed  of 
two  circular  pieces  of  plate-iron  ;  c  a  pipe  of  sheet-iron 
for  carrying  off  the  steam  from  the  meat,  having  a  small 
register  at  g  ;  dd  two  cast-iron  blow-pipes,  which  being 
placed  within  the  fire-place,  transmit  hot  air,  when  the 
stopper  is  drawn  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  browning  the 
meat ;  e  the  dripping  pan,  placed  on  a  horizontal  shelf, 
and  containing  a  trivet  on  which  the  meat  is  to  be  placed  ; 
ff  the  two  turn-buckles  which  fasten  the  door,  seen  more 
distinctly  in  fig.  2  ;  g  a  small  wire  handle  which  turns  the 
register  within  the  steam-pipe  c  ;h  a  square  frame  of  iron, 
through  which  a  small  twisted-wire  brush  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  sweep  the  soot,  when  necessary,  from  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  roaster.  The  same  letters  refer  to  the  same 
parts  in  the  other  figures. 

.  Fig- 2.  Shews  the  roaster  set  in  brick-work,  with  its 
closed  fire-place  ;  i  is  the  double  door  of  sheet  iron,  more 
distinctly  shewn  at  i,  m,  in  fig.  3  ;  h  the  ash-pit  dqor  with 
its  register  l. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  section  of  the  roaster,  fire-place,  and  brick¬ 
work  ;  m  is  the  inner  plate  of  the  fire-place  door ;  n  the 
grate  on  which  the  burning  fuel  B  rests  above  the  ash-pit  * 
A  C  D  the  open  space  which  surrounds  and  passes  behind 
the  roaster  from  the  fireplace  beneath  ;  E  F  the  passages 
by  which  the  smoke  escapes ;  G  shews  the  inside  of  the 
roaster  which  contains  a  piece  of  meat,  o,  supposed  to  be 
roasting. 

ROBBEN  ISLAND,  sometimes  called  Penguin  Island, 
a  barran  sandy  island,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Long.  l8.  22.  E.  Lat.  33.  50.  S. 

ROBIL,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  seated  on  the  river  Muretz. 

ROCAMADOUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lot,  23  miles  N.  of  Cahors.  I,ong.  1.  32.  E. 
Lat.  44.  48.  N. 

ROCCA-D’ANFO,  a  strong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bres- 
ciano,  seated  on  the  lake  Idro,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Trent. 
Long.  11.  40.  E.  Lat.  45.  50.  N. 

ROCCA-ANNONE,  and  RoccA-n’ABBAzzE,twoforts 
of  Italy,  in  Montferrat,  each  of  which  is  seated  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  in  the  road  from  Asti  to  Alexandria. 

ROCELLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore, 
near  which  is  a  celebrated  coral  fishery,  10  miles  N.E:  of 
Geirace.  Long.  16.  47.  E.  Lat.  38.  20.  N, 

ROCHE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  subject  to  the  canton 
of  Bern,  which  has  here  a  director  of  the  salt  v’orks. 
Roche  is  celebrated^  for  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Haller,  who  filled  that  office  from  1758  to  1766. 

Roche,  or  Roche»en-Ardennes,  a  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemberg,  with  a  strong 
Vol.X. 


castle,  seated  on  a  rock,  near  the  river  Ourte,  ^2  miles  S. 
of  Liege,  and  32  N.W.  of  Luxemberg.  Long.  5.  40.  E. 
Lat.  50.  15.  N. 

ROCHE  BERNARD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Morbihan,  seated  on  the  river  Vilaine,  23 
miles  E.  of  Vannes. 

ROCHE  CHOUART,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Upper  Vienne,  with  a  castle  on  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  on  the  declivity  of  which  the  town  is  seated,  near 
a  small  river  that  falls  into  the  Vienne,  60  miles  S.  by  E.  • 
of  Poitiers,  and  189  S.  by  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  0.  53.  E. 
Lat.  45.  46.  N. 

ROCHE  MACHERAN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  with  a  strong  castle,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Luxemburg.  Long.  6.  25.  E.  Lat.  49.  46.  N. 

ROCHE-POSAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre  and  Loire,  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waters.  It 
is  seated  on  the  Creuse,  25  miles  S.  of  Roche.  Long.  0.  50. 
E.  Lat.  45.  46.  N. 

IlOCHE-SUR-Y ON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Vendee,  seated  near  the  Yon,  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Lucon,  and  202  S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  31.  W.  Lat. 
46.  40.  N.  5 

ROCHEFOR.T,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  with  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans.  Here  tire  celebrated  general  La  Fayette 
was  seized  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Austrians.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rocks,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Diant,  and  50  N.W. 
of  Luxemburg.  Long.  5.  10.  E.  Lat.  50.  12.  N. 

ROCHEFORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  17  miles  E.  of  Vannes,  and  40  S.W.  of  Rennes. 
Long.  2.  26.  W.  Lat.  47.  42.  N. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Charente,  with  a  castle.  It  is  seated  on  the 
Tardouere,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Angouleme,  and  208  S.  by 
W.  of  Paris.  Long.  0.  29.  E.  Lat:  45.  46.  N. 

ROCHESTER,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  on  the 
Watling-street,  N.W.  of  Otterburn,  and  near  the  source  of 
the  Read.  It  has  some  Rorfian  altars,  inscriptions,  and 
and  other  antiquities. 

ROCHETTA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  county  of  Nice, 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Nice.  Long.  7.  33.  E.  Lat.  43.  52  N*. 

ROCHILZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  territory 
of  Leipsic,  with  a  castle,  copper-mines,  and  a  handsome 
bridge  over  the  Muldaw,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Leipsic,  and 
36  W.  of  Dresden.  Long.  12.  46.  E.  Lat.  51.  10.  N. 

ROCKBRIDGE,  a  county  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  be¬ 
tween  the  Allegany  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  which 
receives  its  name  from  a  curious  natural  bridge.  See 
CIidar  Creek. 

ROCKINGHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  26  miles  W.  of  Worms. 

ROCKISAW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilsen, 

1 1  miles  E.  of  Pilsen. 

ROCOUX,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  near  Liege, 
remarkable  for  a  victory  gained  by  the  French  over  the 
allies  in  the  year  1746. 

ROCROY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  seated  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  forests.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  victory  which  the  Prince  of  Conde,  then 
Duke  of  Enghien,  gained  over  the  Spaniards,  in  1643.  It 
is  26  miles  N.  of  Rethel.  Long.  4.  27.  E.  Lat.  49.  56.  N. 

RODACH,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Coburg,  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
six  miles  W.N.W.  of  Coburg. 

RODESTO,  Rodosto,  or  Rudisto,  a  populous  sea¬ 
port  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Romania,  with  a  Greot 
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bishop’s  see.  It  is  seated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  sea 
of  Marmora,  62  miles  S.W.  of  Constantinople.  Long. 
27.  37.  E.  Lat.  41.  1.  N. 

RODEZ,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aveiron.  Here  are  four  great  annual  fairs,  where 
mules  are  sold  for  Spain  ;  and  some  manufactures  of  grey 
cloths  and  surges.  It  is  a  bishop’s  see  ;  and  the  steeple  of 
the  cathedral,  remarkable  for  its  height,  is  much  admired 
for  its  architecture.-  It  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  mountains, 
on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  rapid  Aveiron,  30 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Mende.  Long.  2.  39.  E.  Lat.  44. 
21.  N. 

RODOK,  a  town  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Delhi,  50  miles  E.  of  Hissar,  and  60  W.N.W. 
of  Delhi.  Long.  76.  30.  E.  Lat.  29.  10.  N. 

ROER,  a  river  of  Westphalia,  which  rises  in  the  duchy 
of  Juliers,  passes  by  the  town  of  that  name,  and  falls  into 
the  Maese  above  Runemonde. 

Rof. r,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Rhine,  waters  Arensberg,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhine  below  Duisburg. 

ROEUX,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  Austrian 
Hainault,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Mons.  Long.  4.  12.  E. 
Lat.  50.  31.  N. 

ROGLIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citeriore, 
nine  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cosenza.  Long.  16.  23.  E.  Lat. 
39.  15.  N. 

ROGONATPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindoostan  Proper, 
in  the  country  of  Bengal,  106  miles  S.W.  of  Moorshe- 
dabad,  and  108  N.W.  of  Calcutta. 

ROHACZOW,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  capital  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  same  name;  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Ordrwa,  37  miles  N.W.  of  Rzeczica,  and 
158  N.  of  Kiof.  Long.  30.  40.  E.  Lat.  53.  2.  N. 

ROHAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  seated  on  the  Aoust,  20  miles  N.  of  Vannes.  Long. 
2.  42.  W.  Lat.  48.  0.  N. 

ROHILCUND,  or  Ron  ilea,  a  territory  of  Hindoostan 
Proper,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Rohillas.  It  lies  to 
the  N.  of  Delhi,  and  is  subject  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  by 
whom  it  was  conquered  in  1774.  Bereilly  is  the  capital. 

ROLDUC,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy  of 
Limburg,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
castle,  seven  miles  N.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Long.  6.  6.  E. 
Lat.  50.  55.  N. 

ROLLRICH  STONES,  in  Oxfordshire,  N.  of  Stanton 
Harcouvt,  six  miles  W.  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  circle  of  stones 
standing  upright,  which  the  vulgar  haye  a  notion  were 
men  petrified.  Antiquaries  disagree  with  respect  to  the 
origin  and  intention  of  this  ancient  monument. 

ROM,  or  Roem,  an  island  of  Denmark,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  South  Jutland.  It  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  half 
as  much  in  breadth,  and  contains  a  few  villages. 

ROMAIN-MOTIER,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  Pays 
de  Vaud,  capital  of  a  bailiwic,  with  a  castle.  It  is  seated 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  narrow  valley,  through 
which  flows  the  river  Diaz. 

ROMANO,  a  strong  and  populous  sown  of  Italy,  in 
Bergamosco.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  corn,  and  is 
seated  on  a  river  that  runs  between  the  Oglio  and  Serio. 

ROMANS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Drome,  seated  in  a  fine  plain,  on  the  river  Isere, 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Grenoble,  and  30  S.  of  Vienne,  Long. 
5.  12.  E.  Lat.  45.  2.  N. 

ROMELIA,  the  general  name  given  by  tire  Turks  to 
their  European  dominions. 


ROMENAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Saone  and  Loire,  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Tournus,  and  15 
N.N.E.  of  Macon.  Long.  5.  5.  E.  Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

ROMERST ADT,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  are  some  iron  mines.  It  is  20  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Olrnutz.  Long.  17.  45.  E.  Lat.  52.  20.  N. 

ROMHILDEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  with  a  castle.  It 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Altenburg. 

ROMNA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tchernigof,  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tchemigof.  Long  33 
24.  E.  Lat.  50.  36.  N. 

ROMONT,  or  Rodmont,  a  strong  town  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  seated  on  a  mountain,  10 
miles  from  Friburg,  and  12  from  Bern.  Long.  7.  1.  E. 
Lat.  46.  50.  N. 

ROMSDAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  capital  of  a  provostship, 
in  the  diocese  of  Drontheim,  100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dront- 
heim.  Long.  7-  54.  E.  Lat.  6l.  28.  N. 

RONCEVALLOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  situate 
in  a  valley  to  which  it  gives  name,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Pampeluna.  Long.  1.  25.  W.  Lat.  42.  54.  N. 

RONDA,  a  strong  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada,  with  a 
castle.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1485,  and  is  seated 
on  a  craggy  rock  near  the  Rio  Verde,  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Gibraltar,  and  62.  S.E.  of  Seville.  Long.  5.  12.  W. 
Lat.  36.  40.  N. 

RONNEBURG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Altenburg,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Altenburg,  and 
60  W.  of  Dresden.  Long.  12.  /.  E.  Lat.  50.  48.  N. 

ROOM  ( Encycl. ).  In  June,  1801,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Winter,  of  Shacklewell,  in  Middlesex,  for  a  kind 
of  paper  manufacture  for  covering  the  floors  of  rooms, 
for  packing  goods,  and  various  other  purposes. 

“  Fuji,"  says  the  patentee,  “  I  procure  from  the  tan¬ 
ners’  yards  the  waste  tan  or  bark,  after  it  has  been  used  for 
the  purposes  of  tanning.  This  I  cause  to  be  well  washed, 
and  freed  from  dirt,  and  the  fibrous  parts  picked  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  those  which  are  more  brittle.  The  tan  or  bark 
so  prepared  I  cause  to  be  boiled  for  a  considerable  time 
until  the  fibres  are  so  softened  as  readily  to  separate,  and 
be  bruised.  I  then  bruise  this  softened  tan  or  bark,  either 
by  passing  it  through  large  iron  or  wooden  rollers,  after 
the  manner  of  flattening  mills,  except  that  the  rollers  are 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  other  in  a  horizontal  position, 
in  order  to  their  being  fed,  instead  of  being  placed  one 
above  the  other  ;  or  by  large  wooden  stampers  or  mallets, 
shod  with  iron.  When  it  has  been  thus  bruised,  I  cause  it 
to  be  again  well  washed  in  large  sieves,  through  which  pass 
the  remaining  brittle  particles,  and  leave  the  fibres  fit 
for  use. 

“  Secondly,  I  procure,  from  the  different  manufacturers 
of  leather,  the  shreds,  or  scrapings,  or  parings  of  leather-, 
of  any  description,  which  are  the  refuse  of  sweepings  of 
their  shops  or  warehouses ;  which  pieces  of  leather  I 
cause  to  undergo  the  same  operations  of  picking,  washing, 
and  bruising,  as  before  mentioned,  with  respect  to  the  tan 
or  bark,  until  it  becomes  a  pulp  ;  but  I  do  not  wash  it  again 
after  it  is  reduced  into  that  state. 

“  Thirdly,  I  procure  the  short  hair  of  animals,  of  any 
description,  which  I  cause  to  be  also  well  washed,  and 
(when  it  is  dry)  separated  by  being  beaten  with  sticks,  so 
that  it  may  the  more  completely  interweave  and  unite  with 
the  other  before-mentioned  ingredients  of  the  fibres  of  the 
tan  or  bark,  and  pulp  of  the  leather. 

“  My  principal  ingredients  being  so  prepared,  I  take  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  each,  accordingly  as  I  want  my 
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manufacture  to  be  firm  or  flexible,  fit  to  be  used  in  the 
sheathing  of  ships,  covering  of  floors,  for  button-boards,  or 
the  common  packages  of  merchandize,  but  generally  in 
the  proportion  of  one  hundred  weight  of  the  fibres  of  the 
tan  or  bark  to  half  a  hundred  weight  of  the  pulp  of  the 
leather,  and  one  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight  of  the 
hair ;  the  whole  of  which  I  cause  to  be  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  adding  thereto,  and  strewing,  as  equally  as  pos¬ 
sible,  amongst  the  whole  mass,  a  small  quantity  (that  is, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  pounds  to  one  hundred  weight  of 
the  principal  mixture)  of  refuse  tow  or  wadding,  or  the 
sweepings  or  refuse  of  wool-chambers,  previously  cut 
short  and  separated.  This  mixture  is  then  beaten  alto¬ 
gether  with  hammers  or  stampers,  in  large  mortars,  and 
a  little  water  added  to  it,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  keep, 
as  much  as  possible,  any  particular  ingredient  from  ad¬ 
hering  together.  After  being  thus  beaten,  until  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  fully  blended  and  intermixed,  the  whole  is 
conveyed  into  receivers  or  vats,  and  warm  water  (pre¬ 
viously  made  a  little  glutinous  by  boiling  in  it  a  few 
pounds  of  the  pieces  of  pelts  or  skins  from  which  glue  is 
made,  or  of  the  glue  itself,  in  quantity  accordingly  as  I 
want  my  water  to  be  of  a  stronger  or  w-eaker  gluten,  but 
generally"  in  the  proportion  of  four  pounds  of  the  skins,  or 
two  pounds  of  glue,  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  skimming  off  the 
fat  which  arises  on  the  boiling  of  the  pieces  of  pelts)  added  by 
degrees,  the  whole  of  the  mass  being  kept  constantly  stirred 
until  the  particles  floatin  the  water.  In  this  state  it  is  moulded 
in  frames,  similar  to  those  commonly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  ;  from  which  frames  it  is  turned  out  and  pressed 
between  flannels,  till  the  water  has  drained  from  it ;  and, 
when  nearly  dry,  it  is  taken  from  the  flannels,  and  again 
put  into  a  press  without  the  flannels ;  whence  it  is  taken 
out,  and  hung  up  to  dry  :  when  dried,  it  is  fit  for  use.” 

ROOT-STEAMER,  an  useful  machine,  employed  in 
America,  for  steaming  potatoes,  carrots,  and  other  roots, 
with  the  view  of  feeding  cattle ;  and  which,  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  contrivance,  and  the  facility  with  which  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  thus  prepared,  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
known  in  Britain.  We  have  therefore  given  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  it  in  PI.  45. 

The  apparatus  there  delineated,  consists  of  a  brick-stove, 
in  which  a  pot  or  kettle  is  fixed :  over  this  boiler  is  placed 
a  hogshead  or  cask,  the  top  of  which  is  open  (we  believe 
it  might  with  more  advantage  be  covered  with  a  wooden 
lid)  ;° while  the  bottom  is  drilled  with  numerous  holes, 
about  one  inch  in  diameter ;  so  that  the  steam  may  freely 
pass  through  the  roots.  In  this  vessel,  the  potatoes,  &c. 
after  being  washed,  are  deposited  ;  and,  when  sufficiently 
steamed,  they  afford  a  more  invigorating  and  fattening 
food  for  cattle,  than  in  a  raw  state. 

A  root-steamer  on  an  improved  construction  is  sold  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  the  inventor  of  the  drill  machine. 
This  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  easily  lifted  off  the  boiler  by 
means  of  a  compound  lever,  and  the  roots  discharged  in 
an  instant  by  withdrawing  a  pin  which  keeps  the  perforated 
bottom  of  the  cask  in  its  place. 

ROQUE,  St.  a  large  village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Isthmus  which  separates  Gibraltar 
from  the  continent.  It  is  seated  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
overlooking  the  bay,  and  has  several  batteries,  and  a  fort 
at  each  end,  to  defend  the  lines  which  run  across  the 
isthmus. 

ROQUE  DE  MARSAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Landes,  seated  on  the  Dotiese,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Monte  de  Marsan. 

ROQUEBRUNE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  piincipality 


of  Monaco,  with  a  castle,  seated  near  the  sea,  three  miles 
from  Monaco. 

ROQUEMAURE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Gard,  seated  on  a  craggy  rock,  near  the  Rhone, 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Nismes.  Long.  4.  48.  E.  Lat.  44. 

2.  N. 

ROOUETAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Almeria, 
and  52  S.E.  of  Granada.  Long.  2.  5.  W.  Lat.  5b. 
51.  N. 

ROSANA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodec,  seated  near  the  Zdva,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Novogrodec.  Long.  25.  45.  E.  Lat  55.  SO.  N. 

ROSCHAD,  a  commercial  town  of  Switzerland,  in  a 
bailiwic  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gallen,  with  a  castle  on  a 
mountain.  It  is  seated  on  the  lake  of  Constance. 

ROSES,  a  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  with  a  cita¬ 
del,  seated  on  the  bay  of  Roses,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Gironna.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1693,  and  in  1795.  Long.  3.  1.  E.  Lat^  42.  16.  N. 

Roses,  ottar  of  ( Encycl .).  The  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  received  from  Dr  D.  Monro  the  following- 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  that  costly  perfume  is 
prepared  in  the  East  It  was  given  him  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  actually  assisted  in  making  it.  A  large  quantity 
of  the  petals  of  the  rose,  freed  from  every  extraneous 
matter,  are  steeped  in  pure  water,  in  an  earthem  or 
wooden  vessel,  which  is  exposed  daily  to  the  sun,  and 
housed  at  night,  till  a  scum  rises  to  the  surface.  This 
scum,  which  is  the  ottar,  is  carefully  absorbed  by  a  very 
small  bit  of  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  The  oil,  as 
it  is  collected,  is  squeezed  out  of  the  cotton  into  a  very 
diminutive  vial,  and  stopped  for  use.  The  collection  of  it 
should  be  continued  from  time  to  time  whilst  any  scum  is 
produced. 

ROSHAAN,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  to  the  W.  of 
the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  to  which  it  is  subject. 

ROSIENNE,  a  town  of  Samogitia,  seated  on  the 
Dubisse,  70  miles  S.  of  Mittau,  and  188  N.E.  of  Warsaw. 
Long.  23.  45.  E.  Lat.  55.  30.  N. 

ROSOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Marne,  with  a  magnificent  castle,  15  miles  S.  of 
Meaux.  Long.  2.  59.  E.  Lat.  48.  40.  N. 

ROSS,  a  sea-port  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  It 
is  united  to  Cork  as  an  episcopal  see,  and  is  seated  on  a  bay 
of  the  Atlantic,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Kinsdale.  Long.  8.  58, 
W.  Lat.  51.32.  E. 

Ross,  New,  a  sea-port  of  Ireland,  in 'Wexford,  situate 
on  the  Barrow,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to 
the  quay.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  exports 
a  great  quantity  of  butter  and  beef.  It  is  11  miles  N.E. 
of  Waterford,  and  17  W.  of  Wexford.  Long.  6.  58.  W. 
Lat.  51.  22.  N. 

ROTA,  a  town  and  castle  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  seven  miles  N.  of  Cadiz. 
Long.  6.  16.  W.  Lat.  36.  35.  N. 

Rota,  an  island  of  Asia,  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
Ladrones. 

ROTAS,  a  town  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  in  the  country 
of  Bahar,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Benares,  and  85  S.W.  of 
Patna.  Long.  83.  50.  E.  Lat.  24.  50.  N. 

ROTENBE11G,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  the 
capital  of  a  lordship  of  the  same  name,  12  miles  N  E.  of 
Nuremberg,  and  46  N.W.  of  Ratisbon.  Long.  11.  20.  E. 
Lat.  49.  35.  N. 

Rotf.neerg,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cantoe 
of  Lucern,  four  miles  N.  of  Lucern. 
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ROTENBURG,  a  free  imperial  town  of  Franconia, 
seated  on  the  Tauber,  15  miles  N.W.  o f  Anspach.  Long. 
-10.  23.  E.  Lat.  49.  23.  N 

Rotenburg,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  county  of 
Hoenbijrg,  with  a.  castle.  It  belongs  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waters .  It  is 
seated  on  the  Neckar,  seven  miles  W.  of  Tubingen.  Long. 
8.  55.  E.  Lat.  48.  28.  N. 

Rotenburg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  langravate 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  with  a  castle,  seated  on  the  Fulde,  25 
miles  S.  of  Cassel.  Long.  9.  30.  E.  Lat.  50.  55.  N. 

ROTTERDAM,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  the  S. 
Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Tasman.  Long.  174.  SO.  W. 
i,at.  20.  16.  S. 

ROTTINGEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Wurtzburg,  situate  on  the  Tauber,  nine  miles  N.E.  of 
Mergentheim,  and  13  W.N.W.  of  Rottenburg.  Long.  8. 
55.  E.  Lat.  49.  35.  N. 

ROTHWEIL,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Suabia,  in  alliance 
with  the  Swiss  cantons  since  the  year  1513.  A  mile  and  a 
half  from  this  place  is  a  famous  abbey,  where  they  receive 
none  but  noble  women.  It  is  seated  on  the  Neckat,  near 
its  source,  and  also  near  the  Danube,  27  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Tubingen.  Long.  8.  44.  E.  Lat.  58.  9.  N. 

ROVE RB ELLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mantua,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mantua.  Long.  10.  42.  E. 
Lat.  45.  18.  N.  , 

ROUBLE.  See  St.  George,  Supp. 

ROUSSELART,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  north,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Ypres,  and  20  S.E.  of 
-Ostend.  Long.  3.  0.  E.  Lat.  50.  58.  N. 

ROXBURGH,  a  town  and  castle  of  Scotland,  which 
gives  name  to  a  county.  It  is  situate  near  the  Tiviot,  19 
miles  S.W.  of  Berwick,  and  32  S.E.  of  Edinburgh. 
Long.  2.  47.  W.  Lat.  55.  46.  N. 

ROYAN,  once  a  large  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lower  Charente,  famous  for  a  siege  maintained  by 
the  Huguenots  against  Lewis  XIII.  in  1622.  It  is  now 
almost  in  ruins,  and  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne, 
30  miles  S.  of  Rochelle.  Long.  0.  57.  W.  Lat.  45. 

38.  N. 

ROYES,  a  strong  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Somme.  Some  mineral  waters  were  discovered  here  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  12  miles  N.W.  of  Noyon,  and  60  N.  by 
E.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  51.  E.  Lat.  49.  46.  N. 

RUATAN,  an  island  of  New  Spain,  in  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  10  miles  from  the  coast,  with  a  good  harbour. 

RUBIERA,  a  small  but  strong  town  of  Italy,  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  Modenese,  seated  on  the  Seccia,  eight 
miles  N.W.  of  Modena.  Long.  11.  14.  E.  Lat.  44. 

39.  N. 

RUDAW,  a  town  of  Prussia,  remarkable  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  obtained  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  1370, 
over  Kinstud,  great-duke  of  Lithuania  ;  in  memory  of 
which  a  stone  pillar  was  erected,  which  is  still  remaining. 
It  is  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Konigsberg. 

RUDDER  ( Encycl, .).  The  following  is  extracted'from 
the  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Capt.  Bolton,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  for  an  improved  rudder,  and  the  means 
of  preserving  the  rudder  of  a  vessel :  it  is  dated  June  23, 
1801. 

His  invention  consists  in  fixing  the  rudder,  so  that  when 
the  vessel  touches  the  ground,  it  will  rise  of  itself,  or  ft 
may  be  lifted  at  will  by  any  of  the  ordinary  mechanical 
powers,  as  screws,  lever,  tooth  and  pinion,  See.  This  is 
effected  by  hanging  the  rudder  on  a  metal  bar,  bolt,  or 
.slide,  passing  through  the  braces,  or  a  solid  frame  fixed  to 


the  stern-post ;  those  braces  on  the  aft  side  being  made  to 
correspond  to  the  bar,  bolt,  or  slide.  In  PI.  41.  fig.  1, 
A  it  the  rudder  ;  B  the  bar,  bolt,,  or  slide,  to  which  the 
rudder  is  hung  ;  C,  Braces  corresponding  to  B,  and  which 
confine  it  to  the  stern-post ;  D,  the  stern-post ;  E',  screw- 
bolt,  passes  through  the  head  of  B  (which  is  tapped),  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  lever  d,  raises  the  rudder ;  F,  iron  tiller,  which  spars 
the  rudder-head,  and  through  which  the  rudder  and  B  slide 
when  lifting,  a,  pintles ;  b,  goodings,  cast  solid  with  B. 
Capt.  Bolton’s  improved  rudder  consists  of  the  means  of  en¬ 
larging  its  size  whenever  it  may  he  necessary.  The  rudder 
is  slit  down,  or  it  may  be  made  in  two  parts,  in  which  is  in¬ 
serted  a  piece  of  wood,  or  metal  plate,  similar  to  A,  fig.  2, 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  circular,  and  furnished  with  teeth, 
and  turns  on  its  centre.  A  bolt,  B,  passes  through,  or  at  the 
back  of  the  rudder,  and  either  throws  out  or  draws  in  A,  by 
turning  to  the  right  or  left.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
rudder,  either  screw  or  shoulder-bolts,  as  b,  b,  maybe  fitted; 
and  grooves,  as  a,  a,  will  traverse  over  them. 

RUDKIOBING,  a  sea-port  of  Denmark,  in  the  island 
of  Langeland,  which  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and 
provisions.  Long.  io.  45.  E.  Lar.  33.  1.  N. 

_  RUDOLFWERD,  a  s  trong  town  of  Germany,  in  Car- 
niola,  with  an  abbey.  It  is  seated  on  the  Gurck,  in  a 
country  fe. tile  in  good  wine,  4 5  miles  S.E.  of  Laubach. 
Long.  15.  20.  E.  Lat.  46.  8.  N. 

RUFF  AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Up¬ 
per  Rhine,  seated  on  the  Rotbach,  seven  miles  S.  of  Col¬ 
mar,  and  17  N.W.  of  Basle.  Long.  7.  27.  E.  Lat.  47. 

,  52-  N. 

RUFFEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cha¬ 
rente,  seated  on  the  Anche,  24  miles  N.  of  Angouleme. 

RUGBY,  a  town  in  Warwickshire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  a  famous  free-school;  It  is  11  miles  S.E. 
of  Coventry,  and  85  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  12. 
W.  Lat.  52.  24.  N. 

RUGLEY,  a  town  in  Staffordshire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuesday,  seated  on  the  Trent,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Stafford, 
and  126  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  48.  W.  Lat.  C2. 
57.  N. 

RUGENWALD,  a  town  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  the 
chief  place  of  the  duchy  of  Wenden,  with  a  caftle,  seated 
on  the  Wipper,  eight  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  35  N.E. 
of  Colberg.  Long.  16.  27.  E.  Lat.  54.  35.  N. 

RUMFORD,  a  town  in  Essex,  with  a  market  for  hogs  on 
'Tuesday,  and  for  corn  on  Wednesday,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  13.  E.  Lat.  51.  36.  N. 

RUMILLY,  a  town  of  Savoy,  seated  on  an  elevated 
plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seram  andNepha,  five  miles 
from  Annecy.  Long.  6.  10.  E.  Lat.  45.  56.  N. 

RUMSEY,  a  corporate  town  in  Hampshire,  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  Saturday.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  has  a  manu¬ 
facture  of  shalloons,  and  several  paper  and  corn  mills.  It  is 
eight  miles  N.N.W.  of  Southampton,  and  74  W.  by  S.  of 
London.  Long.  131.  W.  Lat.  51.  2.  N. 

RUNGPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  in  Bengal, 
73  miles  N.E.  of  Mauldah,  and  106  N.N.E.  of  Maor- 
shedabad. 

RUNKEL,  a-town  of  Westphalia,  situate  on  the  Lahn, 
with  a  citadel,  on  a  high  hill,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
counts,  14  miles  E.  of  Nassau.  Long.  8.  J.  E.  Lat.  50. 
23.  N. 

RUNNYMEAD,  a  celebrated  mead,  near  Egham,  in 
Surrey,  where  King  John  was  compelled  to  sign  Magna 
Charta  and  Charta  de  Foresta.  See  Wraysbury. 

RUPEL,  a  river  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Senne  and  Demer,  below  Meehlin.  After 
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receiving  the  canal  from  Brussels,  it  joins  the  Scheldt,  at 
Rupelmonde. 

RUPELMONDS,  a  town  of  Austrian  Flanders,  seated 
on  the  Scheldt,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rupel,  eight  miles 
S.W.  of  Antwerp,  and  22  N.E.  of  Ghent.  Long.  4.  23.  E. 
Lat.  ji.  7.  N. 

RUPERDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz,  four  miles  N.N.W.  of  Braunau. 

RUPERT,  Fort,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  seated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  S.  end  of  Hudson’s 
Bay.  Long.  80.  o.  W.  Lat.  51.  3.  N. 

RUREMONDF.,  a  strong  town  of  Austrian  Guelder- 
land,  with  a  bishop’s  see.  It  suffered  greatly  by  fire  in  1665, 
and  has  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times;  particularly  in 
1 793*  by  tbe  French,  who  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it  soon 
after,  but  took  it  again  the  next  year.  It  is  seated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Maefe  and  Roer,  12  miles  S.  of 
-  Venlo,  and  70  N.E.  of  Mechlin.  Long.  5.  50.  E.  Lat. 
51.  8.  N. 

RUSS,  a  town  of  Prussian  Lithuania,  and  principal 
place  of  a  district,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Russe, 
20  miles  N.VV.  of  Tilsit.  Long.  21.  50.  E.  Lat.  55. 
20.  N. 

RUSSELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  situate  on  the  Maine,  six  miles 
E.  of  Mentz,  and  13  N.W.  of  Darmstadt.  Long.  8.  16. 
E.  Lat.  49.  55.  N. 

RUSTGADEN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Dalecarlia,  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fahlun.  Long.  16.  30.  E. 
Lat.  60.  18.  N. 

RUTCHESTER,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  the  Vin- 
dubala  of  the  Romans.  Severus’  wall  runs  on  the  middle 
of  the  E.  rampart,  and  Adrian’s  vallum  passes  about  the  di¬ 
stance  of  a  chain  to  the  S.  of  it.  This  fort  has  been  very 
considerable,  and  the  ruins  of  it  are  remarkable.  It  is  six 
miles  N.  of  Hexham. 

RUTHIN,  a  town  in  Denbighshire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday.  It  is  seated  in  a  vale,  on  the  river  Clwyd,  and 
had  a  strong  castle,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Holywell,  and  206  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  30.  W. 
Lat.  33.  7.  N. 

RUTLAM,  a  town  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  in  the  pro¬ 


vince  of  Mai  wa,  48  miles  W.  of  Ougeiu,  and  136  E.  of 
Amedabad.  Long.  7 4.  58.  E.  Lat.  23.  25.  N. 

RUTIGLL\NO,a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  five 
miles  S.E.  of  Bari. 

ltUTTUNPOUR,  a  city  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan, 
in  Orissa,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Western  Mahratia 
chiefs.  Long.  82.  36.  E.  Lat.  22.  16.  N. 

RUVO,  a  populous  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari, 
with  a  bishop’s  see,  16  miles  W.  of  Bari.  Long.  16.  44.  E. 
Lat.  41.  26.  N. 

RUZA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Moscow, 
48  miles  W. N.W.  of  Moscow.  Long.  36.  2.  E.  Lat.  55. 
46.  N. 

RYACOTTA,  a  town  of  Hindoostan,  in  the  Mysore 
country,  75  miles  S.  of  Scringapatam,  and  85  W.S.W.  of 
Arcot.  Long.  76.  45.  E.  Lat.  30.  15*  N. 

RYAN,  Loch,  a  lake  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Wig- 
tonshire.  The  sea  flows  into  it  through  a  narrow  pass;  and 
it  was  formerly  crowded,  in  the  season,  with  shoals  of  her¬ 
rings. 

RYDAL-WATER,  a  lake  in  Westmoreland,  a  little  to 
the  W.  of  Ambleside.  It  is  one  mile  in  length,  spotted  with 
little  islands  ;  and  communicates,  by  a  narrow  channel,  with 
Grasmere- water  to  the  W.  and,  by  the  river  Rothay,  with 
Windermere-water  to  the  S. 

RYDROOG,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindoostan,  in  the 
Mysore  country,  128  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam.  Long.  76. 
52.  E.  Lat.  14.  40.  N. 

RYEGATE,  a  borough  in  Surrey,  with  a  market  on  Tues¬ 
day.  It  had  a  castle,  some  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen;  particularly  a  long  vault,  with  a  room  at  the  end,  large 
enough  to  hold  500  persons,  where  (according  to  tradition) 
the  barons,  who  took  up  arms  against  King  John,  held  their 
private  meetings.  It  is  seated  in  a  valley,  called  Holmesdale, 
16  miles  E.  of  Guilford,  and  21  S.W.  of  London.  Long.  o. 
15.  W.  Lat.  51.  16.  N. 

RYMENAUT,  a  town  of  Brabant,  situate  on  the  Dyle, 
five  miles  E.  of  Mechlin. 

RZECZICA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  capital  of  a  territory 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wyedszwck  and  Dnieper,  125  miles  N.  of  Kiof.  Loiig.  3l» 
5.  E.  Lat.  50.  32.  N. 
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SAADAH,  a  ft  rang  and  populous  town  of  Arabia  Felix, 
where  much  Turkey  leather  is  made.  It  is  140  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Sanaa.  Long.  44.  55.  E.  Lat.  17.  50  N. 

SAALEFELD,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Altenburg.  Here  are  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
filk  ltuffs  :  it  is  likewife  the  mint-town  for  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony.  It  (lands  on  the  Saal,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Coburg,  and  46  S.W.  of  Altenburg.  Long.  11.  22.  E. 
Lat.  50.  31.  N. 

SAATZ,  or  Zatec,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  which  gives 
name  to  a  circle.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Eger,  25  miles  S.W.  of 
Leutmeritz,  and  44  S.  of  Drefden.  Long.  4.  15.  E.  Lat. 
50.  16.  N. 

SABA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Irac-Agemi,  on  the  road  from 
Suliania  to  Kom.  Long.  52.  15.  E.  Lat.  34.  56.  N. 

SABANDGE,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Nltolia.  Here 
all  the  roads  from  Afia  to  Conftantinople  meet.  It  is  fituate 
on  a  lake  which  abounds  in  fiih,  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Conltan- 
tinople.  Long.  29.  40.  E.  Lat.  40.  30.  N. 

SABATZ,  or  Sabacz,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Servia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperialifts  in  1 7  89. 

It  is  fituate  on  the  Drave,  22  miles  S.  of  Peterwaradin,  and 
28  W.  of  Belgrade.  Long.  20.  2.  E.  Lat.  45.  5.  N. 

SABIA,  a  kingdom  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Africa,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Sofala,  on  the  E.  by  the  Mofambique,  on  the  S.  by 
unknown  regions,  and  on  the  W.  by  Manica.  It  has  mines 
of  gold,  and  many  elephants.  Manbone  is  the  capital. 

Sabia,  a  cape  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Sidra. 

SABIE,  a  fea-port  of  Denmark,  fituate  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
N.  Jutland,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  23  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Alburg.  Long.  10.  18.  E.  Lat.  57.  20.  N. 

SABIONCELLO,  a  peninfula  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  S.  of  the 
gulf  of  Narenta,  and  to  the  N.  of  a  channel  which  feparates 
the  illands  of  Curzola  and  Melida. 

Sabioncello,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  republic  of 
Ragufa,  fituate  on  the  peninfula  of  the  fame  name,  43  miles 
N.W.  of  Ragufa.  Long.  17.  40.  E.  Lat.  43.  20.  N. 

SABIONETTA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe, 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  is  20  miles  E.  of  Cremona. 
Long.  10.  30.  E.  Lat.  45.  o.  N. 

SABLE,  an  ancient  and  populous  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Sarte,  with  a  caftle.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
fome  quarries  of  black  marble.  It  is  feated  on  the  Sarte,  25 
miles  N.E.  of  Angers,  and  135  S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  o. 
34.  W.  Lat.  47.  50.  N. 

SABLES  D’OLONNE,  a  commercial  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Vendee,  with  a  port  capable  of  containing 
veffels  of  150  tons.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  31 
miles  W.  of  Lu^on.  Long.  1.  36.  W.  Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

SACCAI,  a  ftrong  city  and  fea-port,  one  of  the  mod  famous 
in  Japan,  with  feveral  caftles,  temples,  and  palaces.  It  is 
feated  on  the  fea,  and  has  a  mountain  on  one  fide,  which 
ferves  as  a  rampart,  3 00  miles  S.W.  of  Jedo,  Long.  134, 

5,  E.  Lat,  35. 


SACCHAROMETER,  an  inftrument  contrived  by  Mr. 
Richardfon  of  Hull,  upon  the  principle  of  the  Hydrometer, 
for  meafuring  the  faseetnefs  of  Worts,  or  malt  infufions ;  by 
comparifon  with  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water  employed  in 
the  procefs.  The  principle  is  well  known,  and  the  making  of 
fuch  an  inftrument  is  in  every  one’s  power  without  any  precife 
inftru&ions. 

SADDLE  ( Encycl .).  The  following  is  the  fpecification  of 
a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Inglis,  of  Chelmsford,  in  Effex,  fora 
faddle  upon  a  new  conftruftion,  the  ftirrup-bars  of  which  are 
fo  contrived  that  fhould  the  rider,  by  accident,  be  thrown  off, 
or  fall  from,  his  horfe,  he  will  immediately  upon  falling  be- 
difengaged.  It  is  dated  May  21,  1801. 

“  The  nature  of  my  invention,”  fays  Mr.  Inglis,  “  is  to 
give  elafticity  to  the  feat  of  the  laddie,  and  confequently  eafe 
to  the  rider,  by  means  of  a  fpring  introduced  into  .he  long 
ftraining  web  ;  and  to  attach  the  itirrup-bar  to  the  fa  idle  by 
means  of  a  bolt  or  fattening,  conne&ed  with  the  rider  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  on  falling  off,  or  by  being  thrown,  he  draws 
the  bolt  or  faftening,  and  detaches  the  ftirrup  from  the  faddle. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  performed  is  as  follows  :  Take  a 
common  faddle-tree,  and  being  provided  with  a  ftrong  fpring 
of  fteel,  or  Other  metal  (fee  PI.  44.  fig.  2),  inftead  of  fixing 
the  long  drained  web  in  the  ul’ual  manner,  take  a  piece,  of  a 
fufficient  length,  when  doubled,  and  put  over  one  arm  of  the 
fpring,  as  at  a,  and  nailed  to  the  head  of  the  tree  in  the  ufaal 
manner,  willjuft  fuffer  the  fpring  to  clear  the  head,  and  work 
free ;  the  other  part  of  the  web  is  togo  over  the  other  arm  of  the 
fpring  at  b,  and  inftead  of  being  nailed  down  on  each  fide  upon 
the  bar  of  the  faddle-tree,  within  fide  the  cantle,  is  to  be  palled 
through  two  flits,  to  be  cut  in  the  two  fides  of  the  cantle, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  bar,  and  nailed  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  outfide  of  the  cantle,  as  delcrihed  in 
fig.  3.  By  the  web  being  thus  elevated,  and  palled  through 
the  cantle,  it  will  be  allowed  to  play  with  the  elatticity  ot  the 
fpring  without  being  prefted  down  upon  the  tree,  and  in 
fixing  this  part  of  the  long  web,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the 
fpring  be  not  ftretched  in  doing  it,  nor  the  web  left  flack,  but 
it  muft  be  drawn  and  fixed  in  a  workman-like  manner;  the 
fpring  will  then  reft  in  a  horizontal  pofition  over  the  gullet  of 
the  faddle,  immediately  behind  the  head,  and  the  long  web 
will  receive  its  elaftic  effeCt  therefrom.  The  faddle  in  this 
ftate  is  reprefented  in  the  drawing  fig.  1 .  The  fteel  fpring, 
as  feen  naked  in  this  drawing,  is  then  to  be  covered  with  two 
pieces  of  web,  each  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broader  than  the 
diftance  between  the  parts  of  the  web  already  on  the  fpring  at 
a  and  b,  and  of  fufficient  length  to  nail  on  each  fide  on  the  bar 
of  the  tree.  One  of  thefe  pieces  muft  be  ftrongly  fewed 
underneath  the  fpring  to  each  part  of  the  web  at  a  and  b,  and 
the  other  piece  over  the  fpring  to  the  web  in  the  fame  manner, 
which  will  not  only  prevent  the  fpring  being  over  ftretched, 
but  will  alfo  prevent  the  fluffing  of  the  faddle  from  interfering 
with  it.  Then  few  a  piece  of  fmall,  but  ftrong,  cord  or  firing 
round  and  over  the  fpring,  through  the  parts  of  the  web, 
drawing  the  firing  or  cord  tight,  and  fallen  both  ends  on  the 
under  fide  of  the  web,  which  will  prevent  the  fpring  from 
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being  ftretched  during  the  crofs-ftvaining.  Then  crofs-ftrain 
the  long  web  to  a  proper  form,  in  the  ufual  manner,  except 
that  the  crofs-ltraining  mull  not  be  brought  quite  fo  forward 
as  the  fpring,  but  mult  be  fewed  behind,  and  not  upon  the 
fpring,  lo  as  not  to  interrupt  its  motion.  Then  proceed  to 
finifh  the  faddle,  as  ufual  ;  and  immediately  previous  to 
putting  in  the  pannel,  remove  the  cord  or  firing  from  the 
fpring,  and  fuffer  it  to  have  its  freedom.  This  delcription  is 
equally  fufficient  to  enable  a  workman  to  make  a  lady’s  laddie, 
as  the  fpring  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  lame  manner. 

“  The  ltirrup-bar  confiftsof  three  parts.  Fig.  4,  is  an  open 
box,  rivetted  on  the  bar  of  the  fadJle-tree,  a  little  higher  than 
the  bar,  on  a  common  tree.  1  ig.  5,  is  the  ftirrup-bar,  which 
fupports  the  (tin  up,  with  a  fhort  thank  to  be  introduced  into 
the  box,  where  it  is  bolted  by  a  double  lprrng  bolt,  hg.  6 ;  the 
two  prongs  of  which  pals  through  two  correfponding  holes  in 
the  bar  and  box,  and  thus  attach  the  bar  and  ftirrup  to  the 
faddle  :  to  this  bolt,  fig.  6,  a  fmall  (trap  is  fewed.  The  rider 
being  then  l'eated,  is  to  button  the  (traps  round  his  thighs  a 
little  above  each  knee;  or  (hould  he  fall,  or  be  thrown  from 
his  horle,  the  (trap’s  will  draw  the  bolts,  and  the  Itirrups  will 
immediately  drop  from  the  faddle.  Before  ne  difmounts  he 
mult  unbutton  the  (traps  ;  or,  if  he  with  to  try  the  efteCt  of  the 
invention,  he  may  dilmount  with  the  (traps  on,  when  the 
fpring  bolts  will  be  drawn,  and  the  Itirrups  difengaged  from 
the  faddle.  Inltead  of  the  ltraps  going  round  the  thighs,  they 
may  be  attached  to  the  body  in  any  other  manner,  lb  as  to 
draw  the  bolts  on  falling  or  being  thrown.” 

SAFFI,  a  trading  town  ot  Morocco,  with  a  cattle.  The  - 
Portuguefe  were  long  in  polletfion  of  it,  but  they  torlook  it  in 
1641.  It  is  lurrounded  by  ieveral  eminences,  which  com¬ 
mand  the  town.  Long.  8.  58  W.  L  it  32.  28.  N. 

SAGAN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  principality  of  the 
fame  name,  belonging  to  Prince  Lobkowitz.  It  has  double 
walls,  a  cattle,  and  a  priory  of  the  Augultine  order.  By  per- 
miflion  of  the  emperor,  in  1709,  a  Lutheran  fchool  was 
founded  here.  It  is  feated  on  the  Bober  and  Queis,  62  miles 
N.W.  ol  Breflaw.  Long  15.  22.  E  Lat.  51.  42.  IN. 

SAGREZ,  a  (trong  town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarva,  with  a 
harbour  and  a  fort,  four  miles  W  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
125  S.  of  Lilbon.  Long  9.  4.  W.  Lat.  37.  4.  N. 

8AGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  fituate  near  the  Bunnals  River,  87  miles  N.W.  of 
Gurrah,  and  112  S.  ot  Agra.  Long.  78.  S3‘  Lat.  23. 
45  N. 

SAID,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  feated  on  the  Nile,  150 
miles  S.  of  Cairo.  Long  31.  20.  E.  Lat.  27.  32.  N. 

SAL,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  42  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  lying  to  the  E.  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  has  its  name 
from  the  great  quantity  of  fait  made  here  from  the  fea  water, 
which  overflows  part  of  it,  from  time  to  time.  It  is  300 
miles  W.  of  the  coali  of  Africa.  Long.  22.  56.  W.  Lat.  16. 
38.  N. 

SALA,  or  Salberg,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmama, 
near  which  is  a  very  large  ancient  filver  mine.  This  town 
was  firft  built  by  King  Gultavus  Adolphus  in  1624,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1  736.  It  is  feated  on  a  river,  30  miles  W. 
of  Upfal,  and  50  N.W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  17.  45.  E. 
Lat.  39.  50  N . 

SALARANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  fituate  on 
the  Lambro,  five  miles  W.S.W  of  Lodi,  and  15  S.E.  of 
Milan.  Long.  9.  22.  E.  Lat.  42.  44  N. 

SALLCTO,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  near  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  large  caftle.  It  is  feated  near  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  22  miles  S.S.E,  of  Monafter,  Long,  n,  3.  E, 
Lat,  35,  1 3.  N, 


SALEM,  a  fea-port  of  theflate  of  Maflachufets,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Effex.  It  is  the  oldeft  town  in  the  ftate,  except 
Plymouth,  and  carries  on  a  large  foreign  trade.  It  is  1 5  miles 
N.E.  of  Bofton.  Long.  71.  30.  W.  Lat.  42.  16.  N. 

Salem,  a  fea-port  of  the  flate  of  New  Jerfey,  37  miles 
S.S.VV,  of  Philadelphia.  Long.  75.  32.  W.  Lat.  39.  37.  N. 

Salem,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
It  is  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  Moravians  in  this  ftate, 
and  17c  miles  W.  ofEdenton.  Long.  80.  21.  W.  Lat.  36. 
2.  N. 

SALERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cantal, 
(bated  among  the  mountains,  nine  miles  N  of  Auriilac. 

SALIES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Pyrenees,  remarkable  for  its  iprings  of  fait  water,  from 
which  the  white  fait  is  made.  It  is  feven  miles  W.  of 
Orthea. 

SALIGNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Vienne,  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Limoges.  Long.  i» 
18.  E.  Lat.  45.  42  N.  ' 

SALIGNAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay,  feated  on  the 
Deva,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  eight  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Vittoria,  and  28  S.S.E.  of  Bilboa.  Long.  2.  34.  W.  Lat. 
43-  5-  N. 

SALINAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa,  near  Mount 
St.  Adrian,  16  miles  N.E  of  Vittoria,  and  28  S.S.W.  of  St. 
Sebaftian.  Long.  2.  45  W.  Lat.  43.  3.  N. 

SALINS,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Jura,  with  a  ftrong  tort.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  Talt- works, 
the  largeft  of  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  like 
a  little  fortified  place.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  a 
ftream  that  has  its  fource  in  the  town,  29  miles  S.  of  Benfan- 
90 n,  and  200  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  6.  9.  E.  Lat.  46. 
56.  N.‘ 

SALM,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a  county  in  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  11  miles  S  S.E.  of  Spa,  and  38" N.  of 
Luxemburg.  Long.  5.  53.  E.  Lat.  50.  23.  N. 

Salm,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe, 
with  a  caftle,  feated  at  the  fource  of  the  Sar,  20  miles  W.  of 
Strafburg,  and  33  S.E.  of  Nanci.  Long.  7.  13.  E.  Lat. 
48.  34.  N. 

SaLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Brefciano ;  taken  by  the 
French  in  Auguft,  1 796.  It  is  feated  on  the  lake  Digarpa, 
17  miles  N.E.  of  Brefcia.  Long.  10.  49.  E.  Lat.  45. 
38.  N.  . 

SALOBRENA,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  with  a 
caftle.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  fugar  and  fifh,  and  k 
feated  on  a  rock,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
12  miles  E.  of  Almunecar,  and  36  S.  of  Granada.  Long.  3. 
30.  W.  Lat.  36.  31.  N. 

SALON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  feated  on  the  canal  of  Craponne,  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Aix.  Long  5.  5.  E.  Lat.  43.  38.  N. 

S.xLONE,  a  town  of  Livadia,  with  a  bifhop’s  lee.  The 
inhabitants  are  Chriftians  and  Turks,  pretty  equal  in  number  ; 
and  Jews  are  not  lutfered  to  live  here.  It  is  feated  on  a 
mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  citadel,  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Lepanto.  Long.  23  1.  E.  Lat.  38.  50.  N. 

SALPE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  near  which  are 
fome  faltworks.  It  is  fituate  on  a  lake,  near  the  fea,  23  miles 
S.  of  Manfredonia,  and  92  E.N.E.  of  Naples.  Long.  16, 
10.  E.  Lat.  41.  12.  N. 

•  SALSONNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  feated  on  the 
LobregaG'44  miles  N.W.  of  Barcelona.  Long.  1.  38.  E, 
Lat.  41.  56.  N. 

SALT  ( Encycl .).  To  remove  and  leflen  the  known  in¬ 
conveniences  in  the  manufacture  of  fait,  Mr>  Manley,  of 
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Great  'Budworth  in  Chcfhire,  invented  and  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apparatus,  and  precedes,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a 
patent. 

“  My  £t£1  head  of  improvement  (fays  he  in  his  fpecifica- 
4  ion)  confifts  in  adding  to  the  Common  apparatus  for  ta.lt - 
Waking  another  pan,  which  I  call  a  heating  cifteru,  or  pre¬ 
paring -pam  This  is  placed  contiguous  to  the  common 
falting-pan,  and  is  heated  by  an  extenfion  of  the  flues  from  the 
laid  faking-pan,  and  therefore  without  requiring  any  additional 
fudl.  The  preparing-pan  may  be  made  of  iron,  or  any  other 
(likable  material,  and  of  a  form  the  belt  adapted  to  different 
falt-works,  and  either  with  or  without  a  cover.  It  flmuld 
hold  at  leaft  as  much  brineas  will  ferve  for  one  charge  of  the 
falting-pan. 

“  The  confirmation  of  the  pans  will  he  explained  by  a 
■reference  to  the  drawing  hereto  annexed  or  lubjoined.  In 
Plato  44.  fig*  i,  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  falting-pan,  of  the 
,  ufual  form,  with  a  preparing-pan  adjoining  to  it.  a,  a ,  a,  a, 
is  the  falting-pan  ;  b ,  b,  b,  b,  the  preparing-pan  ;  c,  c,  c,  c, 
(flues  which  convey  the  flame  from  beneath  the  faking-pan  to 
the  preparing-pan ;  c/,  the  chimney  ;  e,  a  damper; 

‘fire-doors ;  g,  g,  g,  g,  grates.  The  arrows'  (hew  the  courfe  of 
the  flame  through  the  fines. 

“  T'nefe  pans  may  he  ufed  in  the  following  manner  :  (al¬ 
lowing  for-  fuch  variations  as  may  be  found  advifable  from 
occafional  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  brine,  or  the  parti¬ 
cular  convenience  of  the  manufacturer).  The  rough  brine,  in 
the  ftate  in  which  it  is  pumped  out  from  the  well,  or  drawn 
from  the  refervoir,  is  to  be  lent  direCtly  to  the  preparing-pan, 
inftead  of  going  at  once  into  the  lalting-pan,  which  is  done  in 
the  prfefent  method  of  manufacture.  .  The  rough  brine  is  then 
heated  in  the  preparing-pan,  by  means  of  the  fame  fire  which 
is  heating  the  brine  already  in  the  falting-pan.  The  rough 
brine,  by  being  thus  heated  in  the  preparing-pan,  is  brought, 
without  experce  of  fuel,  to  the  degree  of  heat  requifite  for 
-depofiting  the  earthy  and  metallic  impurities  feparable  from  it 
by  mere  heat.  Thefe  impurities  fubfide  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  brine  above  them  clear  and  hot,  ready  to  be  afterwards 
■evaporated  in  the  faking  pan  before  ufed,  as  foon  as  this  pan 
is  able  to  receive  it,  or  in  any  contiguous  falting-pan.  The 
clarified  brine  may  be  drawn  off  from  the  fediment  by  a 
fyphon,  or  by  any  other  luitable  method  ;  after  which  the 
lediment  is  to  be  let  off  through  awafte-pipe  at  the  bottom  of 
the  preparing-pan,  and  the  whole  well  wafned  out.  The  pre- 
paring-pan  is  then  to  be  filled  with  frefh  brine,  and  heated  as 
before,  by  the  fame  fire  which  is  fupplving  the  falting-pan,  fo 
as  to  prepare  a  change  of  clear  and  hot  brine  for  a  fubfequent 
evaporation. 

“  The  improvement  in  the  procefs  of  falt-malcing,  which 
I  have  here  Specified,  will  fave  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fuel, 
inafmuch  as  the  brine  may  be  brought  in  the  preparing-pan, 
without  any  additional  expence  of  fuel,  to  the  fame  Hate,  for 
•which  in  the  ufual  mode  of  manufacture  a  fire  mult  be  kept 
up  for  feveral  hours  under  the  falting-pan. 

“  The  above  improvement  will  likewife  fave  much  of  the 
time  neceffary  to  the  procefs  of  evaporation,  as  well  as  much 
ofi  the  time  and  labour  now  employed  in  clearing  out  the 
lediment,  and  it  will  contribute  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  the 
pickings,  and  confequently  the  frequency  of  their  removal. 

“  My  fecond  head  of  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
fait,  which  is  quite  diftinCt  hom  the  firft,  is  to  add  to  the  brine 
a  certain  quantity  of  fixed  alkali  efpecially  of  barilla,  or  any 
other  fpecies  of  the  mineral  alkali,  whereby  feveral  of  the 
earthy  falts  contained  in  the  brine,  and  not  feparable  from  it 
by  mere  heat,  are  decompofed,  and  the  earth  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  fediment,  which  may  he  icmoved  without  much 
difficulty.  The  quantity  of  Ihe  alkali,  and  the  time  at  which 
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it  fhould  be  added,  muft  depend  on  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  brine,  and  efpecially  on  the  nature  and  proportion  of 
its  contents;  and  as  thefe  differ  much  in  different  fprings,  and 
even  in  the  water  of  the  fame  fpring  at  different  times,  they 
mult  therefore  be  left  to  the  manufacturer  to  determine  for 
Limfelf  according  to  circnm dances. 

<c  My  third  head  of  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
fait,  which  is  quite  diftinCt  from  the  two  former,  confilts  of  a 
;>eculiar  method  of  conftruCting  the  flues  for  conveying  the 
flame  and  heated  air  of  the  furnaces  beneath  the  pans,  fo  as  to 
leflen  the  requifite  confumption  of  fuel.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  at  various  times  to  incrCafe  or  retain  the  heat  under 
falt-pans  by  means  of  circuitous,  angular,  or  otherwife 
lengthened  flues,  all  of  which  attempts  have  been  fruftrated 
bj  the  heaving  or  rifing  of  the  pan,  when  the  liquor  which  it 
contains  is  fully  boiling,  which  has  allowed  the  flame  to  pal's 
direCtly  over  the  crofs  and  midfeather  walls  to  the  chimneys, 
inftead  of  circulating  through  the  flues. 

“  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  let  flue-plates  be  formed  of 
plates  of  iron  bent  to  an  angle  leugthwife,  in  order  to  afford  a 
face  or  flanch  part,  to  be  rivetted,  or  otherwife  fattened,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  whiltt  the  other  part  of  the  width  of  the 
plates  proieft  downwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  is 
either  to  be  received  loofely  in  a  groove  of  the  crofs  and  mid¬ 
feather  walls,  or  c-lle  to  hang  down  for  fome  inches  betide 
therm  By  this  method  the  flame  and  heated  air  will  be  kept 
within  the  flues,  notwitbfianding  the  rife  and  fail  of  the  pan, 
and  the  advantage  in  faving  fuel  which  is  derived  from  the 
circuitous  courfe  of  the  flues  will  be  fecured. 

“  Figure  2,  exhibits  one  of  the  methods  of  applying  thefe 
plates,  a,  a,  a,  a,  is  the  falt-pan  ;  b,b,b,  grates;  c,  c,  c, 
flues ;  d ,  the  chimney  ;  e,  e,  e,  dampers  ;  /,  f,f,  fire-doors. 
The  dark  lines  reprelent  the  iron  plates,  and  the  lighter  parts 
on  each  fide  reprelent  the  brick  partition  walls  of  fupport,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  plates  are  received  loofely.  The  arrows  Ihew 
the  courfe  of  the  fires  through  the  flues. 

“  The  above  conftruCtion  may  be  applied  both  to  falt-pans 
and  to  pans  of  any  defeription  which  are  intended  to  bear  the 
fire.” 

SALTZA,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  falt-pits,  and  is  12 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Long.  ir.  34.  E.  Lat.  52. 
3.N. 

SALTZWEDEL,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  old 
marche  of  Brandenburg,  formerly  reckoned  one  of  the  Hanfe 
towns.  Here  are  flourifhing  manufactures  of  cloth,  ferge,  and 
ftockings.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Jetze,  20  miles  N.N  W.  of 
Gardeleben,  and  48  E.N.E.  of  Zell.  Long.  11.  30.  E» 
Lat.  52.  55.  N. 

SALVADOR,  St.  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
with  a  large  palace,  where  the  king  and  a  Portuguefe  bifhop 
refide.  It  is  feated  on  a  craggy  mountain,  240  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Loango.  Long  15.  3g.  E.  Lat.  4.  50.  Sk 

Salvador,  St.  a  populous  city  of  Brafil,  with  an  arch- 
bilhop’s  fee,  and  feveral  forts.  It  contains  many  religious 
houfes,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  The  houfes  are 
two  or  three  (lories  high,  and  the  walls  thick  and  ftrong,  being 
built  of  Hone.  The  principal  ffreets  are  large,  and  there  are 
many  gardens,  full  of  great  variety  of  fruit-trees,  herbs,  and 
flowers.  The  chief  commodities  are  fugar,  tobace?,  woad  foe 
dyers,  raw  hides,  tallow,  and  train-oil.  It  is  fixated  on  -an 
eminence,  on  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  120  miles  S  Wf  of 
Sergippy.  Long.  40.  10.  W.  Lat.  13.  30.  S. 

SALVATERRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura,  with 
a  royal  palace,  feated  on  the  Tajo.  Long,  y  ji.  W.  Lat. 
38.  59.  N. 

Salvaterra,  a  ftrong  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira  ft 
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was  taken  by  the  French  in  1704,  and  by  the  allied  in  1705. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Elia,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Alcantara.  Long. 
6.  14.  W.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

SALVATIERRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  feated  on 
the  Minho,  56  miles  S.  of  Compoftella.  Long.  8.  16.  W. 
Lat.  41.  48.  N. 

Salvatierra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay,  feated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Adrian,  30  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Vittoria. 
Long.  2.  17.  W.  Lat.  42.  54.  N. 

SAMARAND,  a  populous  town  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Java. 

SAMARCAND,  an  ancient  and  populous  city,  in  the 
country  of  the  Utbec  Tartars,  with  a  caftle  and  a  univerfity. 
It  was  the  birth-place  and  feat  of  Tamerlane  the  Great.  It 
carries  an  a  trade  in  excellent  fruits,  and  is  feated  near  the 
Sogde,  which  runs  into  the  Amo,  138  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Bok¬ 
hara.  Lang.  65.  15.  E.  Lat.  39.  50.  N. 

SAMATHAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Eure,  with  a  ftrong  caftle  on  a  mountain.  It  is  feated  in  a 
valley,  on  the  river  Save,  live  miles  N.  of  Lombez.  Long.  1. 
o.  E.  Lat.  43.34.  N. 

SAMBAS,  a  town  of  the  iftand  of  Borneo,  capital  of  a 
-kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  W.  coaft.  In  its 
vicinity  diamonds  are  found.  Long.  109.  o.  E.  Lat.  2. 
20.  N. 

SAMBRE,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  rifes  in 
Picardy,  and  palling  by  Landrecy,  Maubeuge,  Thun,  and 
Charleroy,  falls  into  the  Maefe,  ai  Namur. 

SAMOGITIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  175  miles  long,  and 
1 23  broad ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Courland,  on  the  E.  by 
Lithuania,  on  the  W.  by  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  S.  by  Weftern 
Pruflia.  It  is  full  of  forefts  and  high  mountains,  which  feed  a 
great  number  of  cattle,  and  produce  abundance  of  honey. 
Here  are  alfo  very  a6\ive  horfes,  in  high  efteem.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  clownilh,  but  honeft  ■,  and  they  will  not  allow  a 
young  woman  to  go  ont  in  the  night  without  a  candle  in  her 
hand,  and  two  bells  at  her  girdle.  Roftenne  is  the  principal 
town. 

SAMSO,  or  Samsoi,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  North  Jutland.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  and 
very  fertile.  Long.  10.  33.  E  Lat.  56.  2.  N. 

SAMSON,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Eure,  feated  on  the  river  Rille,  live  miles  from  Pontaudemer. 

SANA,  or  Zana,  a  town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  a  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  bifhopric  of  Truxillo.  It  is  fituate  in  a 
charming  valley,  fertile  in  fruit  and  corn,  and  adorned  with  the 
moft  beautiful  flowers,  whence  it  has  been  fometimes  called 
Mirafloris.  It  is  90  miles  N.  of  Truxillo.  Long.  78.  30.  W. 
Lat.  40.  35*  N. 

SANCERRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cher.  The  wines  produced  in  its  environs  are  fcarcely  inferior 
to  thofe  of  Burgundy.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the 
river  Loire,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Nevers,  and  no  N.  of  Paris. 
Lon"  2.  59.  E.  Lat.  47.  18.  N. 

SANCIAN,  an  ifland  of  China,  on  the  coaft  of  Quan-tong, 
40  miles  in  circumference,  and  famous  for  being  the  burying 
place  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  whole  tomb  is  to  be  feen  on  a 
fmall  hill. 

SANCOINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cher, 
feated  on  the  Argent,  1  5  miles  S.W.  of  Nevers. 

SANDECZ,  a  ftrong  town  of  Little  Poland,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  df  Cracow.  There  are  mines  of  gold  and  copper  in  its 
territory,  and  it  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Krapaclc,  32 
miles  S.E.  of  Cracow.  Long.  20.  32.  E.  Lat.  49.  43.  N. 

SANDERSLEBEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Anhalt  Defifau,  fituate  on  the  Wipper,  16  miles 
Vox..  X. 


S.E.  of  Quedlingburg,  and  31  S.W.  of  Deflau.  Long.  n. 
22.  E.  Lat.  51.  38.  N. 

SANDHAMN,  a  fea-pprt  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Upl  and,  where  all  veflels  on  their  paflage  to  and  from  Stock¬ 
holm  are  examined.  It  is  10  miles  E.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  - 
18.  20.  E.  Lat.  59.  20.  N. 

SANDO,  an  ifland  of  Japan,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Niphon  ; 
with  a  town  of  the  lame  name. '  It  is  87  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Long.  139.  30.  E.  Lat.  38.  35.  N. 

SAN  DUG  A  L,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  feated  on  the 
Coa,  12  miles  S.S.E  of  Guarda. 

SANDVLIET,  a  town  of  Brabant,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Antwerp.  Long.  1.  12.  E.  Lat.  51.  22.  N. 

SANDY  HOOK,  a  lmall  ifland  of  the  United  States,  near 
the  coaft  of  New  Jerfey.  It  was  formerly  a  peninfula,  bud 
the  fea  broke  through  the  ifthmus  and  formed  it  into  an  ifland 
in  the  winter  between  1777  and  1778.  It  is  Seven  miles  S.  of 
Long  Ifland. 

SANEN,  or  Gessenay,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  fituate  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  24  miles 
S.  of  Friburg,  and  25  E.S.E.  of  Laufanne. 

SANGUESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  feated  on  the 
Arragon,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Pampeluna.  Long.  1.  17.  W. 
Lat.  42.  34.  N. 

SANOkE-BANCABOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Myfore,  1 17  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Goa.  Long.  75. 
44.  E.  Lat.  15.  39.  N. 

SANTA  CLARA,  an  ifland  of  Peru,  in  the  bay  of  Guya- 
quil,  90  miles  W.  of  Guyaquil.  Long.  82.  36.  W.  Lat.  z'. 
18.  S. 

SANTA  FE',  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  feated  among 
mountains,  near  the  Rio-del-Norte,  950  miles  N.  of  Mexico. 
Long.  106.  35.  W.  Lat.  35.  32.  N. 

SANTORINI,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  N,  of 
Candia,  and  to  the  S.  of  Nio.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  breadth  ;  and  near  it  are  three  or  four  other 
fmall  iflands,  each  of  which  bears  evident  marks  of  a  volcanic 
origin.  It  produces  plenty  of  barley,  cotton,  and  wine,  in 
which,  and  the  cotton  manufactures,  its  trade  confifts.  Fruit 
is  fcarce,  except  figs,  and  it  has  neither  oil  nor  wood.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  Greeks,  about  jo,ooo  in  number,  and 
though  fnbjeCt  to  the  Turks,  they  choofe  their  own  magiftrates. 
Pyrgos  is  the  capital.  Long.  26.  1.  E.  Lat.  36.  10.  N. 

SAONE  AND  LOIRE,  a  department  of  France,  including 
part  of  the  late  province  of  Burgundy.  Macon  is  the  capital. 

SAOIG1S,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  county  of  Nice, 
fituate  oh  the  furamit  of  a  rock.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1794.  It  is  17  miles  N.E.  of  Nice.  Long.  7.  33.  E. 
Lat.  36.  38.  N. 

SAPIENZA,  three  fmall  iflands,  and  a  cape,  near  the  S. 
coaft  of  the  Morea.  The  largeft  ifland  was  anciently  named 
SphraCteria.  The  pirates  of  Barbary  conceal  themfelves  be¬ 
hind  it,  to  furprife  veflels  which  come  from  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
or  the  coaft  of  Sicily.  Long.  21.  35.  E.  Lat.  36.  50.  N. 

SARATOF,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  formerly  a  province 
of  Aftracan.  It  is  divided  into  12  diltriCts,  of  which  that  of 
the  fame  name  is  the  principal. 

Saratof,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
that  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  the 
river  Volga,  220  miles  S.  of  Kafan,  and  300  N.W.  of  Aftra¬ 
can.  Long.  49.  25.  E.  Lat.  52.  4.  N. 

SARATOGA,  a  fort  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  memorable 
for  the  furrender  of  an  army  of  Britilh  and  Heffians,  under  the 
command  of  General  Burgoyne,  to  the  Americans,  in  1777. 
It  is  feated  on  the  E.  fide  of  fludfon's  River,  jo  miles  N.  of 
Albany. 
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SARBOURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  eleftorate  of 
Treves,  feated  or,  the  Sare,  eight  miles  S.  of  Treves.  Long. 
<6.  40.  E.  Lat.  49.  37.  N. 

Sarbourg,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe,  feated  on  the  Sare,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  1  5 
miles  E.  of  Marfal,  and  30  S.E.  of  Metz.  Long.  7.  9.  E. 
Lat.  48.  46.  N- 

SARBRUCK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mofelle,  feated  on  the  Sare,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sarloms,  and 
40  E.  by  N.  of  Metz.  Long.  7.  a.  E.  Lat.  49,  14.  N. 

SARDAM,  a  fea-pert  of  North  Holland,  where  there  are 
vaft  magazines  ot  timber  for  building  fhips,  and  naval  Bores, 
with  a  great  number  of  lhipwrights  ;  and  here  is  feen  the  hut 
in  which- Peter  the  Great  refided,  while  he  worked  as  a  fliip- 
wright  in  this  town.  Sardam  is  feated  on  the  Wye,  feven 
miles  N.W.  of  Ainfterdam.  Long.  4.  45.  E.  Lat.  52. 
28.  N. 

SARDO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  in  Natalia.  It  was 
formerly  called  Sardis,  and  was  the  capital  of  Lydia,  under  the 
famous  King  Crosfus.  It  was  afterwards  one  of  the  feven 
churches  of  Afia,  celebrated  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  "but 
was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It 
now  contains  only  a  few  wretched  huts.  However,  here  is  a 
large  caravanfary,  where  there  are  handfome  lodgings  for 
travellers,  it  lying  in  the  great  road  from  Smyrna  to  Aleppo; 
and  the  Turks  have  a  mofque,  formerly  a  chrifiian  church. 
The  inhabitants  are  now  almoft  all  Ihepherds,  who  feed  their 
flocks  in  the  neighbouring  plains.  There  are  alio  a  few 
Chriftians,  who  employ  themfelves  in  gardening,  but  they 
have  neither  church  nor  priefts.  It  is  70  miles  E.  of  Smyrna. 
Long.  28.  30.  E.  Lat.  38.  44.  N. 

SARGANS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  canton  of  Zuric,  with  a  caftle  on  a  rock, 
where  Andrew  Doria  was  defeated  by  Barbaroffa.  It  is  feated 
on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  and  near  it  are  mineral  fprings. 

SARGEL,  a  large  and  ancient  fea-port  of  Africa,  in  Tre- 
mefen,  with  a  cattle,  feated  on  the  fea-coaft,  23  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Algiers.  Long.  2.  15.  E.  Lat.  36.  30.  N. 

SARGUEMINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mofelle,  feated  on  the  Sare,  nine  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Sarbruck. 
Long.  7.  6.  E.  Lat.  49.  8.  N. 

SARK,  a  little  itland  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy. 

Sark,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  the  E.  part  of 
Dumfrie.'fhire,  and  for  many  miles  forms  the  boundary  with 
England. 

SARLAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Dor¬ 
dogne.  It  was  lately  a  bithop’s  fee,  but  is  a  poor  place,  feated 
in  a  bottom,  furrounded  by  mountains,  27  miles  S.E.  of 
Perigueux,  and  87  E.  by  N.  of  Bourdeaux.  Long.  1.  19.  E. 
Lat.  44.  5.  N. 

SARLOUIS,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mofelle,  feated  on  the  ifthmus  of  a  peninfu'a  formed  by  the 
■river  Sare,  20  miles  E.  of  Thionville,  and  32  N.E.  of  Metz. 
Long.  6.  48.  E.  Lat.  49.  21.  N. 

SARNEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton -of  Under- 
walden,  near  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  had  formerly 
a  Prong  caftle,  and  is  nine  miles  S.  of  Lucern.  Long.  8.  7.  E. 
Lat.  46.  55.  N. 

SARNO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  rifes 
near  Sarno,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Naples. 

Sarno,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citeriore,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  Sarno,  near  its  fource,  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Salerno,  and  20  S.E.  of  Naples.  Long.  14. 
49.  E.  Lat.  40.  46.  N. 

SARP,  or  Sarpen,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Chriftianfand.  Near  it  is  a  great  catarad,  the  noife  of  which 


may  be  heard  to  the  diftance  of  20  miles.  It  is  ten  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Fredericftadt.  Long.  10.47  E.  Lat.  .'9.9.  N. 

SARREAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  feated  on  the 
Francoli,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  quarries  of 
alabafter,  fo  tranfparent  that  windows  are  glazed  with  it. 
Long.  2.  o.  E.  Lat.  41.  30.  N. 

SARTE,  a  department  of  France,  including  the  late  pro¬ 
vince  ot  Maine.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  river  which  joins 
the  Maine  and  the  Loire,  above  Angers.  The  capital  is 
Mans. 

SARVERDEN,  a  town  cf  France,  in  the  department  of 
Molelle,  feated  on  the  Sare,  18  miles  S.  of  Sarbruck.  Long. 
7.  7.  E.  Lat.  48.  58.  N. 

SARWAR,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  Raab,  50  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Buda.  Long.  16.  48.  E.  Lat.  47.  30.  N. 

SARZANA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  given  to  the  Genoefe,  by 
the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  in  "lieu  of  Leghorn.  It  is  feated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Magra,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Genoa.  Long. 
9.  52.  E.  Lat.  44.  8.  N. 

SASERAM,,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  Bengal, 
feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  a  great  lake,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  an  ifiand  with  the  magnificent  maufoleum 
of  the  Emperor  Shere  Shah,  which  had  a  fine  bridge  leading  to 
it;  but  both  are  greatly  decayed.  It  is  50  miles  S.E.  of 
Benares.  Long.  86.  44.  E.  Lat.  26.  10.  N. 

SASSARI,  a  city  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  the  territory  of 
Lugari,  with  a  caftle  and  an  arehbifhop’s  fee.  It  contains 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  a  fountain  called  Roifel, 
which  is  faid  to  be  more  magnificent  than  the  belt  at  Rome. 
It  is  feated  in  a  plain,  fix  miles  N.  of  Algher.  Long.  8.  39.  E. 
Lat.  40.  46.  N. 

SASSEBES,  a  ftrong  town  of  Tranfylvania,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name  ;  feated  at  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Maroch.  Long.  26.  40.  E.  Lat. 
46.  2 6.  N. 

SAS  VAN  GHENT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Dutch  Flanders. 
It  has  fine  lluices,  and  is  feated  on  a  canal,  which  com¬ 
municates  with  Ghent,  about  eight  miles  N.  from  it.  It  was 
built  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  as  a  bulwark  to  that  town, 
but  was  taken,  in  1644,  by  the  Dutch,  from  whom  the  French 
took  it  in  1794.  Long.  3.  49.  E.  Lat.  51.  11.  N. 

SATALIA,  a  ftrong  iea-port  of  Natoha,  on  the  coaft  of 
Caramania.  It  is  divided  into  three  towns,  and  has  a  fuperb 
mofque,  which  was  formerly  a  church.  The  country  around 
is  very  fertile ;  and  the  citrons  and  oranges  are  extremely  fine. 
It  is  130  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cogni,  and  263  S.  by  E.  ofCon- 
ftantinople.  Long.  32.  21.  E.  Lat.  37.  j.  N. 

SATGONG,  or  Sat  a  gong,  a  village  of  Hindooftan  Pro{>er, 
in  Bengal.  In  the  1 6 th  century  it  was  a  large  city,  in  v/hich 
the  European  traders  in  Bengal  had  their  factories.  It  is 
feated  on  a  creek  of  the  Hoogly  River,  four  miles  N.W.  of 
Hoogly. 

SATTARAH,-  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
province  of  Vifiapour,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Mahrattah 
ftate.  It  is  fituate  near  the  fource  of  the  Kiftnah,  50  miles 
S.  of  Poonah,  and  77  W.  of  Vifiapour.  Long.  74.  8.  E. 
Lat.  17.  45.  N. 

SAVE  NAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Loire,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Nantes,  and  32  W.  of 
Ancenis.  Long.  1.  55.  W.  Lat.  47.  23.  N. 

SAVENDROOG,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Myfore,  It  is  fituate  on  the  top  of  a  vaft  rock,, 
riling  half  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height,  from  a  bafe  of  above 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  divided  at  the  fummit  by  a 
chafm,  that  forms  it  into  two  hills  3  thefe  havisg  each  its 
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peculiar  defences,  ferve  as  two  citadels,  capable  of  being 
maintained,  independently  of  the  lower  works,  winch  are  alio 
wondertully  ftrong.  Notwithftduding  '.his,  it  was  taken  by 
the  Englifh,  in  1791,  after  a  fiege  of  feven  days.  It  is  18 
miles  W.  of  Bangalore. 

SA VERDUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Arriege,  feated  on  the  Arriege,  25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Touloufe. 
Long,  t.  36.  E.  Lat.  43.  14.  N. 

SAVERNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Rhine,  with  a  palace,  the  occafional  reiidence  of  the  late  arch- 
bifli  >ps  of-Stiafburgh.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Vofges, 
in  a  fertile  country,  which  produces  plenty  of  wine,  18  miles 
N.W.  of  Strafburgh,  and  120  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  7.  33.  E. 
Lat.  48.  41 .  N.  - 

SAVGILIANO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  rich  Benedi&ine  abbey.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Maira,  five  miles  W.  of  Foifano,  and  26  S.  of 
Turin.  Long.  7.  44.  E.  Lat.  44.  30.  N. 

SAULGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  name,  which  belongs  to  the  Baron  ofWalburg. 

SAULIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cote 
d’Or.  Here  was  anciently  a  college  of  the  Druids,  and  a 
wood  in  which  they  performed  their  facrifices,  and  where  the 
ruins  of  a  druidical  temple  are  ftill  vifible.  It  is  feated  on  an 
eminence,  25  miles  W.  of  Dijon,  and  14a  S.E.  of  Paris. 
Long.  4  7.  E.  Lat.  47.  17.  N. 

SAVOLAX,  a  diftritt  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Fin¬ 
land,  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth,  bordering 
on  Rullia. 

SAVONIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre  and  Loire,  five  miles  from  Tours.  Near  it  are  caverns, 
famous  for  their  petrifications. 

SAURUNGPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  42  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indore,  and  43  N.E. 
of  Ougein.  Long.  76.  32.  E.  Lat.  23.  3  :.  N. 

SAUVES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gard, 
feated  on  the  Vidoure,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Alais. 

S  AUVETERRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Pyrenees,  with  an  old  ruined  caftle,  20  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Pau. 

Sauveterre,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveiron,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Villefranche. 

SAVU,  an  ifiand  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  which  the  Dutch 
have  a  kind  of  exclufive  trade,  having  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  rajabs  that  their  fubjefts  lhall  trade  with  no 
{hips,  but  thofe-of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company.  Long. 
122.  30.  E.  Lat.  10.  35.  S. 

SAXENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia,  fituate  on  the  Drave,  38  miles  W.  of  Clagenfurt. 
Long.  13.  40.  E.  Lat.  46.  52.  N. 

SAXEN HAGEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
Schawenburg,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Hanover.  Long.  9.  36.  E. 
Lat.  52.  30.  N. 

SAXMUNDHAM,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday,  feated  on  a  hill,  29  miles  N.E,  of  Ipfwich,  and 
89  N.E.  of  London.  Long.  1.  40.  E.  Lat.  52.  18.  N. 

SAYBltOOK,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Conne6ficut. 
It  is  the  moft  ancient  town  in  the  ftate,  and  fituate  on  Con- 
ne&icut  River,  18  miles  W.  of  New  London.  Long.  73. 
2.  W.  Lat.  41.16.  N. 

SAYCOCK,  one  of  the  iftands  of  Japan,  divided  from 
Niphon  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  Dutch  faftors .  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  reftde  in  the  little  illand  of  Difnia,  which  is  on  the 
W.  fide  of  this.  Long.  132.  28.  E.  Lat.  34.  o.  N. 

S  AYPAN,  one  of  the  Ladrone  Iflands,  larger  and  pleafanter 
than  that  of  Tinian;  lying  between  140  and  JJQ0  E.  long, 
and  in  15.  22.  N.  lat. 


SCALE-BEAM.  Under  the  article  Balance  we  have 
fpoken  fully  on  the  conftruction  of  feale-beams.  To  what  we 
have  there  faid  we  purpofe  to  add  the  defeription  of  a  Hand 
or  fupport  applicable  to  feale-beams  of  every  fixe,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  render  the  operations,  for  which  thefe.inftruments 
areufed,  more  expeditious  and  convenient,  without  diminifhing 
their  accuracy.  This  account,  is  the  production  of  , Citizen 
Prony,  member  of  the  National  Inftitute  of  France,  and  pub- 
liftied  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie. 

“  Several  experiments,’’  fays  he,  “  in  which  I  was  engaged 
during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  winter,  put  me  under  the  iiecelfity 
of  contriving  a  fupport,  which  might  he  applied  promifci  fty 
to  every  kind  of  balance,  whether  provided  with  a  impending 
handle  or  not,  and  which,  without  detriment  to  its  accuracy, 
ftiould  affotd  me-commodious  means  ofLucceftively  raifing  and 
lowering  it.  It  is  well  known  how  embarrafvn.g  and  laborious 
the  operation  of  weighing  is,  when  performed  with  balances 
fupported  by  the  hand  ;  though  this  is  often  only  the  fmalleft 
inconvenience  with  which  their  ufe  is  attended. 

“  Various  artifts  have  contrived  fupports,  commodious  in 
their  ufe,  and  ingenious  in  their  principle;  but  as  each  of  thefe 
fupports  can  only  be  adapted  to  a  fingle  balance,  they  become 
fo  expenfive  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  artifts 
and  experimentalifts.  I  think,  therefore,  I  {hall  do  them  an 
acceptable  fervice,  by  publiftiing,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
queft  of  feveral  eminent  chemifis,  the  defeription  of  a  fupport, 
which,  betides  the  advantage  of  being  adapted  for  all  kinds  oT 
balances,  poflefles  that  of  being  conftrudied,  at  a  fmall  ex¬ 
pence,  either  in  wood  or  metal. 

“  It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  to  this  defeription 
foine  views  relative  to  the  theory  and  conftruftion  of  balances, 
of  which  I  conceived  that  artifts,  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  might  avail  themfelves  for  per- 
fefting  the  machines  ufed  for  weighing  ;  but  as  this  part  of 
my  labour  has  extended  itfelf  to  a  greater  length  than  J  had  at 
firft:  imagined,  I  {hall  publifh  it  feparately. 

<£  A  triangular  foot  of  copiper  A  a,  a,  a  (figs.  1  and  2,  Plate 
45.  reprefenting  the  elevation  and  leftion  of  my  apparatus), 
has  its  three  extremities  a,  a,  «,  firmly  ferewed  down  upon  a 
table  or  horizontal  plane.  Into  the  part  A  of  this  foot  is 
ferewed  a  cylindrical  rod  A  B,  which  may  be  of  any  arbitrary 
length  :  it  may  even  be  convenient  to  have  two  of  thefe  of 
different  lengths,  in  order  that  they  may  be  changed,  when 
we  with  to  employ  the  machine  for  very  large  balances.  Thofe 
which  I  have  made  ufe  of  are,  the  one  halt  a  metre,  and  the 
other  one  metre,  in  length 

“  A  vertical  pulley,  P,  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ftera  A  B, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fame  vertical  plane  pafles  through 
the  axis  of  the  rod,  and  through  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
pulley  ;  the  block  or  collar  C  D  of  this  pulley  has  at  its  lower 
part  a  tube  C  B,  into  which  enters,  with  a  gentle  fridtion,  the 
fuperior  extremity  of  the  rod  AB;  a  ferew  E  ferves  to  keep 
the  pulley  in  a  fixed  pofition. 

,<r  Another  pulley  P  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod  A  B, 
in  fiich  a  pofition,  that  the  tangent  of  the  pulleys  P  and  p  is 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  rod  A  B. 

<(  A  cord  K  /  p  H  G  P  F,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fufpended, 
on  the  outfide  of  the  vertical  table  K,  a  fmall  weight  k,  pafics 
through  a  hole  t  made  in  the  foot  a,  rolls  over  the  pulleys  p  and 
P,  and  is  attached  at  F  to  a  piece  m  ml  n  q,  which  has  the  form 
of  a  fork,  and  to  which  are  fufpended  (as  1  lhall  fhortly  ex¬ 
plain)  the  balance,  the  weights,  and  the  lubflances  that  are  to 
he  weighed.  F  m  is  a  button,  which  being  ft  rewed  at  the  top 
of  the  fork,  receives  the  end  of  the  cord,  and  by  means  of  a 
knot  made  on  it  fuftains  the  fork. 

“  The  tail  or  handle  of  this  fork  is  of  a  prifmatic  form  at 
the  part  ml  n  j  this  prifmatic  part  enters  a  groove  ff  made  at 
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the  extremity  N  of  the  horizontal  piece  N  O,  fo  that  it  can 
Hide  freely  in  this  groove  either  upwards  or  downwards,  its 
courfe  being  however  limited  at  m1,  where  it  is  (topped  by  the 
enlarged  handle  of  the  fork,  and  at  «  by  the  greater  width  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  reparation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  fork. 

“  The  piece  N  O,  which  is  hollow,  and  interfered,  at  O,  by 
the  ftem  A  B,  can  Aide  along  and  turn  round  this  item  :  when 
it  is  brought  to  its  proper  height,  it  is  fecured  by  means  of 
the  fcrew  V,  and  it  is  then  neceflary,  firft,  that  it  (hould  be  at 
fuch  a'  height  that,  when  the  flop  tn  refts  on  the  fide  of  the 
groove  f  f,  or  when  N  O  can  move  no  further  down,  the 
l'cales  of  the  balance  (hall  be  in  contadl  with  the  table  or  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  in  order  that  we  may  afterwards  be  able  to  raife 
it  the  whole  height  offn ;  fecondly,  that  the  cord  F  F  be  in 
one  and  the  fame  vertical  plane  with  H  G. 

“  The  groove  at  T  ought  to  be  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  axis  of  the  prifmatic  part  of  the  tail  of  the  fork,  and 
the  cord  F  F1,  (hall  always  be  in  the  fame  vertical  plane,  or  in 
a  parallel  line  with  the  axis  of  the  Hem  A  B. 

“  Thefe  difpofitions  being  made,  let  us  imagine  the  two 
branches  nq  of  the  fork  to  he  perforated  with  holes  of  different 
diameters,  in  order  to  receive  horizontal  pins  ( gg )  of  different 
fizes  3  and  we  (hall  have  all  that  is  requifite  for  the  ordinary 
operations  of  weighing,  performed  in  the  air,  with  balances, 
the  beams  of  which  are  fuf’pended  from  above. 

“  In  fa£t,  whatever  kind  of  balance  we  ufe,  we  are  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  extremity  of  its  fufpending  handle  into  the  fork  n  q, 
and  infert  into  the  round  hole,  which  the  handle  of  the  balance 
always  has  at  its  fuperior  extremity,  any  one  of  the  pins  that 
will  enter  with  eafe  5  we  then  apply  the  piece  O  N,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions  above  laid  down  for  the 
pofition  of  this  piece 3  after  which,  it  is  to  be  fixed  by  the 
fcrew  V.  This  being  done,  the  fcales  of  the  balance  are  to 
be  charged,  which  being  in  contact  with  the  table,  or  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  can  have  no  motion.  When  the  fcales  are 
charged,  we  lay  hold  of  the  fmall  ball  k,  and  draw  the  cord 
which  fufpends  it  fo  as  to  raife  the  balance  very  flowly  :  if  the 
fcales  be  not  in  equilibrio,  the  cord  is  to  be  loofened  till  they 
reft  again  upon  the  table,  and  fo  fucceffively. 

A  counterpoife  Q,  fufpended  to  the  cord  F  G,  ought  to 
preferve  the  equilibrium  with  the  weight  of  the  balance.  By 
means  of  this  precaution,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  forces  fupported  by  the  pulley  P 
falls  in  all  cafes  upon  the  axis  of  the  ftem  A  B,  which  thus 
has  no  tendency  to  bend. 

“  If  we  wifh  now  to  ufe  a  hydroftatic  balance,  we  adapt  to 
the  ftem  AB  a  fmall  board  ON,  fig.  3,  which,  by  means  of  a 
cylindrical  hole  at  O,  may  Hide  along  the  rod  A  B,  and  be 
fixed  at  any  arbitrary  height  by  a  fcrew  at  V.  Another  piece, 
or  board,  K'  K1,  is  placed  upon  V1  N1,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  holes  T  T  correfpond  with  the  centre  of  the  fcales,  under 
which  are  placed  the  hooks  intended  for  bolding  the  fubftances 
fufpended  in  the  water,  and  K1  K'  is  fixed  upon  V1  N1  by 
means  of  fcrews  V’. 

“Thefe  arrangements  being  made,  let  the  piece  Nf  Orand 
the  board  K1  K’,  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  that,  firft,  the 
whole  height  of  the  balance  be  placed  between  this  piece  and 
the  board,  and  that  the  fcales  L  L  be  in  contaCt  with  the  board 
K1  K1,  their  centres  correfponding  with  holes  made  in  TT. 
Secondly,  that  K1  K1  be  fufficiently  elevated  to  enable  us  to 
place  under  it  the  veffels  W  W,  filled  with  water,  and  con¬ 
veniently  te  irnmerfe,  in  one  of  thefe  veffels,  the  fubftances 
which  we  wifh  to  weigh  hydroftatically. 

“  According  to  the  common  pra&ice,  thefe  fubftances  are 
fufpended  by  a  very  thin  wire  3  but  by  placing,  after  my 
method,  two  veffels,  and  fufpending  to  the  two  fcales  wires  of 
equal  diameter,  the  one  of  which  fupports  the  fubftance  that  is 


to  be  weighed,  and  the  other  merely  in  part  immerfed,  the 
magnitude  of  the  diameter  will  have  no  influence  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  operation  3  for,'  let  ns  fuppofe  the  apparatus  to 
be  adjufted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  firft  the  two  wires  were 
in  equilibrio  with  each  other  (which  may  eafily  be  obtained  by 
varying  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  veffels),  thefe  two  wires 
will  (fill  be  in  equilibrio,  when  the  beam  FFT,  being  elevated, 
will  remain  in  its  horizontal  pofition  :  whence  it  follows,  that  it 
one  of  the  wires  have  fufpended  to  it  a  fubftance  immerfed  in 
the  water,  and  we  place  in  the  oppofite  fcale,  and  confe- 
quently  out  of  the  water,  a  weight  adequate  to  keep  the  equi¬ 
librium  with  the  immerfed  fubftance,  for  a  horizontal  pofition 
of  the  beam,  the  equilibrium  will  ftill  be  maintained,  whatever 
may  be  the  elevation  or  deprefiion  of  the  beam,  provided  it 
continue  in  a  horizontal  pofition  3  for  the  lengths  of  the  wires 
either  above  or  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  being  equal,  the 
difference  between  the  fpecific  weight  of  the  water  and  that  of 
the  metal  will  operate  equally  upon  both  extremities  of  the 
beam.  It  is  evident  that  this  advantage  will  not  be  obtained 
if  we  employ  only  the  wire  to  which  the  fubftance  is  fufpended 
and  that  the  equilibrium,  eftablifhed  for  a  certain  elevation 
and  a  horizontal  pofition  of  the  beam,  will  not  apply  to  other 
elevations  of  the  beam  by  preferving  it  in  the  horizontal 
pofition. 

“  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  my  method  compenfates  not 
only  for  the  excefs  of  the  fpecific  weight  of  the  wires  over  that 
©f  the  water,  but  alfo  for  that  which  depends  upon  the  adhefion 
of  the  fluid  to  the  wires,  and  the  covering  of  water  which  they 
carry  along  with  them. 

"  All  that  has  been  faid  hitherto  applies  only  to  balances 
that  are  provided  with  fufpending  handles  5  but,  in  order  to 
render  this  fupport  abfolutely  univerfal  in  its  ufe,  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  it  fhould  be  poflible  to  adapt  it  to  a  beam  which  had 
nothing  but  its  centres  j  for  which  purpofe  I  contrived  an  ap¬ 
paratus,  which  is  fufpended,  like  thofe  of  a  common  balance, 
to  the  fork  n  q,  and  which  may  receive  the  centres  of  any 
beam.  The  engraved  plates  of  my  machine  reprefent  it  pro¬ 
vided  with  this  apparatus,  the  conftru&ion  of  which  is  as 
follows. 

“  A  piece  s  s'  has  a  fc revved  hole  bored  into  it  at  s',  into 
which  the  fcrew  dd  is  inferted  half  its  length.  Another  hole, 
made  at  s ,  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  firft,  receives  the 
pin  gg,  to  which  all  the  inferior  apparatus  is  fufpended.  This 
hole  s  fupplies  the  place  of  that  which  is  found  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  fufpending  handles  of  balances. 

The  two  other  vertical  pieces  r,  r,  fig.  4,  have  at  their  upper 
part  cylindrical  holes  not  fcrewed,  in  which  the  fcrew  d  d  can 
turn  freely.  Thefe  fuperior  parts  are  placed  at  an  arbitrary  di- 
ftance,  and  retained  in  their  fituation  by  means  of  four  nut- 
fcrews  u,  u,  v,  u,  each  of  the  pieces  being  fattened  between 
two  of  thefe  nut-fcrews.  A  cylindrical  rod  h  h  traverfes  the 
inferior  parts  of  thefe  pieces  r  r,  and  is  fixed  there  by  means  of 
nut-fcrews,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fuperior  and  inferior 
points  of  the  pieces  r  r  are  invariably  at  the  fame  diftance. 

“  Each  of  thefe  pieces  r  r  has,  upon  the  furface  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  dd  and  h  h,  a  groove  e  e, 
and  a  circular  aperture  X,  having  at  its  lower  part  a  fmall 
bracket  of  polifhed  fteel  a  a,  intended  to  fupport  one  of  the 
centres  of  the  beam.  Into  the  upper  part  of  the  grooves  ee 
a  rule  e'  e'  is  introduced,  which  muft  enter  with  tightnefs,  and 
which,  with  the  pieces  d  d  and  hh,  give  fuch  a  folidity  to  the 
apparatus,  that  the  adjuftment  of  its  parts  cannot  be  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  deranged.  The  remainder  of  the  groove, 
which  is  not  occupied  by  e'  e *,  ought  to  be  of  a  length  fome- 
what  greater  than  that  of  the  largeft  cock  or  index  adapted  to 
the  beams  which  we  fhall  have  to  ufe, 

“  The  method  of  ufutg  the  apparatus  which  I  have  juft  de« 
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fcribed,  is  very  Ample.  The  beam  which  we  intend  to 
employ  is  placed  between  the  two  branches  r  r,  which  are  re¬ 
moved  from  each  other  till  the  centres  can  be  brought  oppofite 
to  the  circular  holes  X ;  the  pieces  r,  r,  are  then  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  centres  enter  thefe  holes  X, 
and  fo  as  ftill  to  leave  fome  room  for  motion  between  thefe 
pieces  and  the  body  of  the  beam,  in  order  that  the  ofcillations 
of  the  balance  may  be  perfectly  free.  1  ne  pieces  r,  r,  are 
brought  parallel  with  each  other,  and  the  adjuftment  of  the 
apparatus  is  rendered  perfectly  firm,  by  means  of  nut-fcrews, 
by  the  fmall  cylindrical  rod  h  h,  and  by  the  rule  e1  el.  The 
apparatus  being  adjufted  in  this  manner,  it  is  fufpended  to  the 
fork  n  q,  by  inferting  the  pin  g  g  into  the  hole  s,  and  the 
balance  is  ufed  in  the  manner  that  has  already  been  explained. 
We  know  the  equilibrium  to  be  eliablilhed,  and  the  beam  to 
be  horizontal,  when  the  index  y  y  divides  the  breadth  of  the 
fpace  e  e  into  two  equal  parts ;  but,  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
circumflance  with  greater  accuracy,  I  have  fufpended  to  the 
rule  e'  e'  a  plummet  e'  i.  by  means  of  which  we  may  diftin- 
guilh  the  flighted  deviations  of  the  index  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  direction." 

Such  is  the  defcription  and  ufe  of  Cit.  Prony’s  fupport  for 
the  fcale-beam,  which,  in  practice,  he  fays,  perfectly  anfwered 
his  expe&ations. 

SCAL1TZ,  or  Sc  ala,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Pofon.  There  is  a  very  advantageous  palTage  by  it, 
from  Moravia  to  Hungary,  and  it  is  feated  on  the  March,  50 
miles  N.  of  Prefburg.  Long.  17.  17.  E.  Lat.  49.  4.  N. 

SCHAGEN,  or  Scagehif,  a  promontory  of  North  Jut¬ 
land,  in  Denmark,  at  the  entrance  of  the  palfage  out  of  the 
ocean  into  the  Categate.  Long.  io.  6.  E.  Lat.  57.  16.  N. 

SCHAMACHIE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  capital  of  Schirvan. 
It  was  formerly  very  large,  but  is  now  decayed,  above  6oco 
houles  having  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  It  has 
manufactures  of  filks  and  cottons,  and  is  feated  on  the  W.  fide 
of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  2<o  miles  N.E.  of  Taurus.  Long.  37. 
5.  E.  Lat.  40.  50.  N. 

SCHANTZ  STERNEY,  a  fortrefs  in  the  Rullian  govern¬ 
ment  of  Wiburg,  feated  on  the  Neva,  a  little  E.  of  Peterl- 
burgh.  Long.  31.  15.  E.  Lat.  60.  o.  N. 

SCHARNiTZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tirol. 
It  is  a  palfage  of  great  importance,  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria, 
12  miles  N  of  Infpruc. 

SCHaUENBURG,  a  territory  of  Weftphalia,  22  miles 
long,  and  10  broad,  belonging  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe 
Caflel. 

SCHAUMBURG,  a  town  and  cafile  of  Germany,  which 
give  name  to  a  lorufhip,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  23 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Mentz,  and  25  W.S.W.  of  Wetzlar. 
Xong.  8.  2.  E.  Lat.  50.  10.  N. 

SCHELESTADT,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Upper  Rhine,  feated  on  the  river  Ill,  20  miles  S.  W. 
of  Strafburg.  Long.  7.  40.  E.  Lat.  48.  17.  N. 

SCHELLENBURG,  a  fortrefs  of  Bavaria,  remarkable  for 
a  vi&ory  obtained  here  by  the  allies,  over  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  in  1704.  It  is  22  miles  W.  of  Ingolftadt.  Long. 
10.  58.  E.  Lat.  4.8.  46.  N. 

SCHELLING,  an  ifland  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Frief- 
land,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuider-Zee,  Long.  5. 
10.  E.  Lat  53.  20.  N. 

SCHENCK,  a  fortrefs  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  fedted  on 
the  point  where  the  Rhine  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Wahal.  It  is  of  great  importance,  as  the 
centre  of  communication  between  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  is  13  miles  E,  ofNimcguen.  Long.  5.  26.  E.  Lat.  51, 
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name  to  a  diftrift,  in  the  principality  of  Wolfenbuttle.  It  is 
16  miles  N.  of  Halberftadt,  and  18  E.S.E.  of  Wolfenbuttle. 
Long.  11  25.  E.  Lat.  52.  22.  N. 

SCHIEDAM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Holland, 
feated  on  a  canal,  which  communicates  with  the  Maefe,  Tour 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Rotterdam.  Long.  4.  30.  E.  Lat.  51. 
54.  N. 

SCHILTA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Neitra,  feated  on  the  river  Waag. 

SCHINTZNACH,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  remarkable  for  its  agreeable  pofition  on  the  Aar,  and 
its  tepid  mineral  waters.  Near  it,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  caftle  of  Hapfburg. 

SCHIRVAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Dagheftan,  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  on  the 
S.W.  by  Erivan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Georgia.  It  is  about 
150  miles  in  length,  and  go  in  breadth.  Schamachie  is  the 
capital. 

SCHLEUSS1NGEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  county 
of  Henneburg,  feated  on  the  Sehleufs,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Smal- 
kald,  and  19  N.N.E.  of  Schweinfurt.  Long.  11,  2.  E.  Lat. 
50.  43.  N. 

SCHLEYDEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  a  county  of  the 
fame  name,  annexed  to  the  county  of  Mark.  It  is  40  miles 
N.  of  Treves.  Long.  6.  40.  £.  Lat.  50.  43.  N. 

SCHL1TZ,  a  town  of  Suabia,  which  gives  name  to  a 
county.  It  is  fituate  on  a  fmall  river  that  runs  into  the  Fulda, 
leven  miles  N.N.W.  of  Fulda,  and  33  E.  of  Giefen.  Lon^. 
9.  40.  E.  Lat.  50.  45.  N. 

SCHLUSSERBURG,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  fituate 
on  the  Neva,  near  lake  Ladoga.  The  fortrefs  Hands  on  an 
ifland  in  the_  river,  and  has  frequently  been  ufed  as  a  ftate- 
pril'on.  It  is  36  miles  E.  of  Peterfburg.  Long.  30.  55.  E. 
Lat.  50.  55.  N. 

SCHMIDBF.RG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  of  Jauer. 
Almoft  all  the  inhabitants  are  fmiths,  whence  the  place  takes 
its  name.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  the 
fourceof  the  Bauber. 

SCHNEEBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  fituate  on  an 
eminence  near  the  Mulda.  Here  are  manufa&ures  of  thread, 
filk,  gold,  and  filverdace  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  filver 
mines,  which  formerly  were  very  productive.  It  is  leven  miles 
N.W.  of  Schwartzburg. 

SCHOMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of 
Treves,  feated  on  a  mountain,  15  miles  from  Limbourg. 

SCHONECK,  or  Schoeneck.,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  electorate  of  Treves,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Eyms,  27 
miles  N.  of  Treves.  Long.  6.  26.  E.  Lat.  30.  12.  N. 

SCONEN,  Scania,  or  Skone,  a  province  of  Sweden, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Sound,  which  Separates  it  from 
Zealand  ;  on  the  N.  by  Halland  and  Smoland  ;  and  on  the  E. 
and  S.  by  Bleckingcn  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  38  miles  long, 
and  40  broad,  and  is  a  fertile  country.  Lunden  is  the  capital. 

SCHONGAW,  a  town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  feated  on  the 
Lech,  30  miles  S.  of  Auglburg. 

SCHOOL  ( Encyct .).  We  have  given  an  account  of  va¬ 
rious  fchools  eliablilhed  in  Britain  already  -f  but  fome  more 
recently  eftablilhed  mull  not  be  overlooked.  The  following 
is  extradted  from  an  account  of  two  fchools  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin  at  Boldre  in  Hamplhire  ;  publilhed  by  the 
Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Two  fchools  at  Boldre  in  the  New  Foreft,  Hants,  were 
eftablilhed  and  opened  on  the  firft  of  July,  1791,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gilpin  ;  one  for  twenty  boys,  the  other  for  twenty  girls, 
to  be  fele&ed  from  the  children  of  the  day-labouring  poor  of 
the  parifli ;  a  preference  being  given  (in  order  to  encourage 
reading)  to  children  who  have  learjit  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
jz  C 
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Teftament :  but,  if  the  prefcribed  number  of  fuch  fcholars 
cannot  be  found,  the  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  fuch  children  as 
caimotrcad. 

Sixty-three  boys  and  fifty-nine  girls  have  already  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  including  thole  at  prefent  in  the  fchools.  Their  at¬ 
tendance  commences  at  nine  o’clock,  when  all  the  fcholars  are 
afiembled  for  prayers.  From  twelve  to  one  is  allowed  for 
dinner,  which  the  children  bring  with  them  to  lchool ;  they 
are  diimiffed  in  fumnrer  at  five,  and  in  winter  at  four  o’clock; 
-except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  fchool  breaks  up  at  twelve. 
If  any  one  is  abfent,  or  is  beyond  the  fixed  time,  without  a 
proper  excufe,  fuch  child  is  punifhed  by  an  hour’s  confinement 
and  employment,  at  noon  in  winter,  and  in  the  evening  in 
fummer :  and  if  the  children  have  been  kept  at  home,  fo  as 
to  continue  abfent,  without  leave  (which  leave  is  to  be  entered 
in  a  book  for  the  infpefiSn  of  the  vifitors),  they  are  ufually 
difrniir  d  the  fchool,  and  their  places  filled  up  by  fuch  as  will 
attend  and  make  a  better  ufe  of  their  time.  As  to  vacation, 
a  week  is  allowed  at  Whitluntide,  a  fortnight  at  Chriftmas, 
and  a  month  at  harveft,  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  benefiting  by  harveft  work. 

The  girls  are  taught  to  read,  knit,  fpin,  few,  and  mend 
their  own  clothes,  fo  as  to  fit  them  to  he  ufeful  daughters,  and 
good  wives  :  the  boys  (befides  being  improved  in  their  read¬ 
ing),  are  inftrufted  in  writing  and  arithmetic;  in  thefirft,  fo 
far  as  to  write  a  legible  hand,  for  which  one  copy  a  day  is 
thought  fufficient  ;  and  in  arithmetic,  fo  far  as  the  four  firft 
rules, and  particularly  in  the  tables  that  belong  to  thofe  rules. 

No  precife  time  is  fixed  for  admiifion  ;  in  order  that  the 
children  in  the  parilli  may  be  encouraged  to  an  early  profi¬ 
ciency  in  reading,  as  the  qualification  for  a  place  in  the  fchool : 
nor  is  any  precife  time  fixed  for  the  removal  of  either  the  boys 
or  girls  ;  as  it  is  prefumed  that  as  foon  as  tbay  are  made  leally 
vfeful,  their  parents  will  wifti  to  take  them  away,  and  thereby 
room  will  be  left  for  the  admitfiort.  of  other  children.  They 
ufually  come  from  (even  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  quit  the 
fchool  at  thirteen  or  fourteen.  As  an  incitement  to  induftry, 
a  feparate  account  is  kept  of  the  produce  ©f  each  girl’s  fale- 
work  ;  and  fuch  produce  is  laid  out  for  them  in  clothes  and 
neceffaries,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Petty  offences  are  pu- 
iniftied  by  a  little  extra  confinement  in  play-hours;  but  no 
corporal  correction  is  allowed,  except  for  lying,  fwearing, 
healing,  indecent  language,  or  immorality. 

At  the  end  of  November,  the  annual  account  of  the  work 
of  the  girls  is  made  up  ;  and  from  thence  to  Chriftmas,  their 
working  hours  are  employed  gratis,  in  making  up  Hurts  and 
fhifts  for  the  children  in  the  fchool,  and  in  knitting  ftockings 
(a  pair  each  for  the  boys  ahd  girls)  the  worfted  for  which 
is  given  them. — At  the  end  of  the  year  all  the  children  at¬ 
tend  at  the  vicarage ;  where  their  clothes  are  examined  :  if 
there  has  been  negledt  on  their  part,  it  is  noticed:  and  addi¬ 
tions  are,  at  the  fimeftime,  made  to  their  clothing. 

The  great  object  of  the  founder  of  thefie  fchools  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  thefe  children  the  knowledge  and  'practice  of  religion  ; 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  therein  to  inftruft  their  own 
children,  when  they  have  families;  an  inftruCtion,  that,  from 
local  circumftances,  is  much  wanted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  New  Foreft.  For  this  purpofe,  Mr.  Gilpin  has  drawn  up 
an  eafy  explanation  of  the  duties  of  religion,  by  way  of  ques¬ 
tion  and  anfwer.  This  the  children  are  taught  to  repeat,  as 
well  as  their  catechifm,  and  are  examined  in  it  on  Tuefday 
and  Friday  after  dinner,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  annual  expence  of  this  ufeful  eftabhfhment  does  not 
exceed  40  guineas  a-year.  The  mafter,  who  lives  in  the 
■  houle,  has  for  falary,  and  finding  fuel,  &C.  2il  year,  and  the 
habitation  and  garden.  The  miftyefs  lives  in  the  village  ;  {he 
has  ten  guineas  a-year :  and  Mr.  Gilpin’s  donations  of  cloth¬ 


ing  to  the  children,  and  fome  other  incidental  expences, 
amount  to  nearly  ten  guineas  a-year  more. 

The  fchool-houfe  is  a  neat  brick  building,  with  the  boys’ 
fchool  at  the  end  next  the  road  ;  and,  at  the  other,  the  dwell¬ 
ing  boufe,  comprising  the  fchool  of  the  girls,  and  looking  in¬ 
to  the  garden.  It  is  built  on  a.  healthy  and  beautiful  fitua- 
tion,  with  a  gradual  defeent  to  Lymington  river.  It  coft 
2.10I.  On  the  walls  of  the  fchool  rooms  are  various  texts  of 
feripture  inferibed  in  tablets.  The  children  ftand  round  the 
table  at  particular  times,  and  read  them  over,  with  a  view  of 
imprinting  on  their  memory  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  precepts 
in  the  Teftament. 

For  the  permanent  endowment  of  thefe  fchools  after  his 
death,  Mr.  Gilpin  purpofes  to  provide  by  the  l’ale  of  his 
drawings  and  (ketches,  which,  as  we  have  been  told,  he  has 
formed  for  that  purpofe  into  eighty-nine  lots,  each  lot  con¬ 
taining  feveral  drawings.  How  valuable  an  addition  they 
will  make  to  the  colledlions  of  the  artift,  the  connoiffeur,  and 
the  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  it  will  be  unn'eceffary  and  prefump- 
tuous  in  us  to  endeavour  to  explain.  The  value  of  the 
drawings,  enhanced  by  the  object  to  which  the  produce  is  de- 
ftined  to  to  be  applied,  mult  render  them  an  enviable  poffef- 
fion  to  everyone,  whenever  (in  conl'equence  of  that  event 
which  the  friends  of  humanity  hope  may  be  long  delayed)  they 
fhali  be  offered  to  the  public. 

The  benefit  of  fuch  fchools,  as  thofe  founded  by  Mr.  Gilpin 
at1  Boldre,  is  important  in  every  fituation,  and  at  all  times ; 
but,  in  the  New  Foreft,  where  the  children  of  the  poor  have 
too  much  dilpofition  to  partake  of  the  natural  wildnefs  of  the 
place,  they  are  peculiarly  necelfary  and  beneficial. 

To  this  we  fhali  add  the  Hides  oj  a  Spinning  School  at  Oak¬ 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  publilhed  by  Lord  Winchil- 
fea  in  the  fame  work,  with  the  hope  of  encouraging  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  fimilar  inftitutiona  in  other  parts. 

ill,  All  inhabitants  of  the  parifh  (hall  be  admitted. 

2d,  No  perfons  to  receive  relief  from  the  parifti  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  their  families,  who  refufe  to  fend  their  children  to 
the  fchool :  unlefs  they  can  prove,  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the 
overfeers,  that  they  can  employ  them  to  more  advantage  elfe* 
where. 

3d,  They  are  to  be  inftru&ed  gratis  in  fpinning  jerfey,  and 
linen,  and  in  knitting  :  thofe  who  choofe  it,  in  reading ;  and 
thofe  who  can  bring  work  with  them,  in  fewing. 

4th,  The  hours  of  work  to  be  from  eight  to  one,  and  from 
two  to  feven ;  from  one  to  two,  dinner  and  reft.  No  work 
after  dinner  on  Saturdays. 

5th,  A  dinner  to  be  provided  for  thofe  who  choofe  to  dine 
at  the  fchool  on  the  working  days  :  for  which  they  are  to  pay 
each  6d.  per  week. 

6th,  In  cafe  of  illnefs,  the  dinner  may  be  fent  for  to  their 
homes. 

7  th,  The  portions,  if  the  dinner  is  fent  out,  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

One  pint  and  half  of  peas  porridge, 
ditto  ditto  of  rice  milk. 

One  pint  and  half  of  rice  broth. 

One  pound  and  half  of  potatoe  pudding. 

Thofe  who  dine  at  the  fchool,  to  have  as  much  as  they 
choofe  to  eat,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  each  :  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  pudding  and  rice  milk  days,  when  no  bread  is 
allowed. 

8th,  The  whole  of  the  earnings  to  belong  to  the  children. 

A  fpinning  fchool  had  been  eftablifhed  at  Oakham,  in 
1787:  but,  till  this  arrangement  took  place,  the  children 
ufed  to  go  home  to  their  dinner;  which  was  attended  with 
great  inconvenience  in  wet  and  bad  weather,  and  with 
lofa  of  time  7  as,  frequently,  when  the  weather  was  very 
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bad,  they  did  not  return  after  dinner;  and  fometimes  did  not 
go  at  all. 

In  order  to  eftablifh  the  prefent  fyftem,  the  dinners,  for  the 
firft  fortnight,  were  given  gratis,  and  the  parents  invited  to 
tafte  them  ;  after  that  they  were  informed,  that  the  children 
of  thofe  who  approved  of  the  plan,  might  dine  there,  upon 
paying  fapence  a- week ;  and  thofe  whole  parents  preferred 
their  dining  at  home,  might  continue  to  do  fo.  The  whole 
of  the  parents  approved  much  of  their  dining  at  the  fchc.ol ; 
and  the  whole  number,  which  amounts  to  between  iixty  and 
feventy,  dine  there,  and  pay  their  money.  They  do  more 
work  in  the  week  by  thefe  means,  and  get  a  much  better 
dinner  than  they  could  at  home.  Several  children  come 
there,  whofe  parents  do  not  receive  relief. 

By  purchafing  the  different  articles  wholefale,  by  the  ufe  of 
barley  bread  (which  is  cuftomary  at  that  place),  and  by 
means  of  a  Rumford  copper,  the  expence  for  the  dinners  and 
fuel  has  never  exceeded  the  fixpence  per  head.  The  peas  por¬ 
ridge,  and  pudding,  are  thofe  recommended  in  Count  Rum- 
ford’s  effay. 

Lord  Winchilfea  conceives,  that  the  fuccefs,  which  has 
hitherto  attended  this  plan,  is  owing  to  its  having  been  left 
to  the  option  of  the  parents,  whether  their  children  Thould  dine 
there  or  not. 

SCHOONHOVEN,  a  flrong  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  Holland,  with  a  commodious  haven,  feated  on 
the  Leek,  14  mile3  E.  of  Rotterdam.  Long.  4.  54.  E.  Lat. 
51.  58.  N. 

SCHORNDORF,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temburg,  with  a  flrong  caffle.  Here  are  fait  fprings,  from 
which  a  great  deal  of  fait  is  made.  This  place  was  poffefied 
by  the  French  in  Auguft,  1796.  It  is  feated  on  the  Rems,  n 
miles  N.H.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  8.  54.  E.  Lat.  48.  5 6.  N. 

SCHWALB  ACH,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine  and  county  of  Nalfau,  frequented  for  its  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  which  are  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  thofe  of  Spa.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Aa,  nine  miles  N.  of  Mentz. 

SCHWARTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tirol,  famous 
for  its  mines  of  different  metals.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Ill,  14  miles  N.E  of  Infpruc.  Long.  11.  42.  E.  Lat.  47. 
19.-N. 

SCHWELM,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
Mark.  Near  it  are  fome  medicinal  fprings.  It  is.22  miles 
N.E.  of  Cologne,  and  2a  E.  of  Dufieldorf.  Long.  7.  25.  E. 
Lat.  51.  10.  N. 

SCHWERIN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts;  namely,  Schwerin,  the  New  Town,  the  iiland  of 
Schelf,  and  the  Moor,  which  are  all  nearly  encircled  by  a 
beautiful  lake*  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  pile,  with  a 
lofty  fpire.  The  ducal  palace  and  gardens  are  on  an  ifiand  in 
the  lake,  and  have  a  communication  with  the  town  by  a 
drawbridge.  It  is  3  3  miles  W.  by  S,  of  Gultrow.  Long,  1 1 . 
48.  E.  Lat.  5 3.  48.  N. 

SCIATI,  an  ifiand  of  the  Archipelago,  near  the  coaft  of 
Janna,  20  miles  to  the  N.  of  Negropont,  and  almoff  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Salonichi.  It  is  22  miles  in 
length,  and  eight  in  breadth.  Long.  23.  40.  E.  Lat.  39. 
26.  N. 

SCOPELO,  an  ifiand  of  the  Archipelago,  five  miles  E.  of 
Sciati,  and  17  N.  of  Negropont.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Salonichi,  and  is  10  miles  long  and  five  broad.  It 
is  very  fertile,  produces  plenty  of  good  wine,  and  contains 
12,000  inhabitants,  who  are  almoft  all  Greeks. 

SCOPIA,  or  Uscapia,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Bulgaria,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  Yardar, 


over  which  is  a  bridge  of  12  arches,  67  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Sofia.  Long.  22.  25.  E.  Lat.  42.  10.  N. 

SCUTARI,  a  ftrong  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  capital 
of  Upper  Albania,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
lake  Zeta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bocana,  20  miles  N.E. 
of  Antivari,  and  47  N.W.  of  Albanopolis.  Long.  10.  25.  E. 
Lat.  42.35.  N. 

Scutari,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Natolia,  with  a 
good  harbour,  feated  on  the  E.  fide  of  Conftantinople,  of 
which  it  is  confidered  as  a  fuburb,  being  diredtiy  oppofite.  It 
contains  a  handfome  mofque,  and  is  built  on  the'fide  of  a  hill. 
Long.  29.  4.  E.  Lat.  41.  o.  N. 

SCYTHE,  or  Sithe,  an  infirument  of  hufbandry  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  grafs,  and  alfo  for  the  mowing 
of  corn. 

Before  we  attempt  a  defeription  of  the  lateft  improvements 
on  this  rural  infirument,  we  lhall  briefly  obferve,  that  the 
well  known  Hainault,  or  French  feythe,  for  reaping  wheat,  has 
of  late  years  met  with  many  advocates  in  Britain.  It  con- 
fifis,  according  to  the  defeription  given  by  Dr.  Templeman, 
of  a  fliort  blade,  being  one-third  of  the  length  of  thofe  com¬ 
monly  ufed  in  England ;  with  a  wooden  handle  to  be  held  in 
the  right  hand,  having  a  bend  and  a  broad  rounded  piece  at 
the  upper  end,  for  the  fupport  of  the  arm.  Further,  an  iron 
hook  is  fixed  to  a  ftafF,  four  feet  in  length,  made  of  oak  or  a(h, 
to  be  ufed  with  the  left  hand,  with  a  mortife  near  the  end,  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  hufbandman’s  carrying  the  feythe  on 
his  fhoulder.  On  the  handle  of  the  feythe,  and  ftaff  of  the 
hook,  at  about  half  a  yard  from  the  bottom,  are  placed  leather 
loops  for  the  fingers,  to  keep  the  two  grafps  at  proper  diftances 
from  the  ground. 

Having  already  dated  the  difadvantages,.  which  cannot  be 
avoided  in  the  ufe  of  Jicldes  for  cutting  corn  under  the  head  of 
hufbandry,  and  likewife  pointed  out  the  fuperior  utility  of 
feythes,  we  lhall  now  give  a  defeription  of  two  inftruments, 
which  are  eminently  calculated  for  both  purpofes.  Thefe 
feythes  were  firft  introduced  to  public  notice  by  the  Patriotic 
Society  of  Milan,  in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  their  Tran- 
fa<ftions.  Convinced  of  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the 
ufe  of  the  common  inftruments,  they  procured  a  model  of  a 
Silejian  feythe,  with  which  the  corn  of  that  country  is  uni¬ 
formly  mown.  Having  caufed.  a  fimilar  infirument  to  be 
conftnuTed,  it  was  accordingly  tried  and,  notwithftanding 
its  imperfedt  manufafture,  as  well  as  this  circumftance,  that 
the  labourer  had  never  ufed  a  feythe  on  fuch  principles,  it  was 
fully  proved,  that  nearly  half  the  vfual  time  was  faved,  and  the 
fatigue  or  labour  was  confiderably  lelfened.  Further,  the 
corn  was  thus  cut  without  receiving  any  injury  from  the  con- 
cuflion  in  falling  to  the  ground,  on  which  it  was  fpread  in  a 
regular  mannfer,  fo  that  it  could  beeafily  formed  into  fheaves. 
The  Milanefe  Society  was  afterwards  prefented  with  an 
Auftrian  implement,  different  from 'the  Silefian  in  a  few  re- 
fpedts,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  fubfequent  account. 

Figure  1,  PI.  46.  reprefents  the  Silejian  feythe,  which  va¬ 
ries  little  from  that  commonly  employed  for  mowing  grafs : 
the  blade,  however,  is  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  has  four  wooden 
teeth  which  are  fixed  parallel  to  it,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
grain  from  being  fcattered,  when  it  is  cut :  fo  that  the  la¬ 
bourer  is  enabled  to  lay  it  on  the  ground  in  an  even  and  re¬ 
gular  way.  a,  b,  the  handle,  which  is  two  Milanefe  brafles 
and  nine  inches  and  a  half,  or  about  four  feet  and  four  inches 
Englifh  meafure,  in  length,  b,  c,  reprefents  the  blade,  being 
one  brafs,  and  three  and  a  half  Milanefe  inches,  or  about  two 
feet  one  inch  long. — The  piece  of  wood,  in  which  the  teeth 
are  inferted,  is  one  brafs,  one  inch  and  a  half,  or  nearly  two 
feet  in  length. 


The  Aujlriun  fajthe  greatly  refembles  the  inftrument  above 
delineated,  excepting  that  the  blade  is  larger,  and  the  number 
of  wooden  teeth  is  increafed  to  five,  which  are  confcquentFy 
longer. 

The  Patriotic  Society  of  Milan  obferve  in  their  Memoir, 
that  the  difference  in  the  conllruftion  of  thefe  two  imple¬ 
ments,  will  render  it  neceffary  to  employ  each  of  them  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice. 
They  further  remark,  that  though,  in  mowing  grafs,  the  feet 
are  kept  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  it  will  be 
advifable  to  place  them,  when  corn  is  reaping,  in  a  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  the  right  foot  being  thru  ft  forward,  and  the 
left  drawn  towards  it ;  becaufe,  in  the  latter  cafe,  if  they 
were  advanced  in  a  parallel  manner,  the  labourer  would  be 
obliged  tp  turn  and  bend  his  body  in  a  very  inconvenient  po- 
fture. 

Such  of  our  agricultural  readers  as  are  accuftomed  to  the 
nfe  of  the  common  feythe,  will  eafily  afeertain  the  moft  fuit- 
able  and  advantageous  mode  of  employing  the  inftrument  now 
deferibed  :  and,  before  we  complete  the  hiftory  of  the  new 
implements,  it  will  not  be  too  great  a  digretfion  from  the  fub- 
jedt  to  give  (from  the  Domeftic  Encyclopaedia)  the  manner 
of  reaping  wheat  in  Flanders,  by  means  of  a  very  fimple 
feythe,  greatly  refembling  that  above  explained  by  Dr. 
Templeman  ;  and  a  model  of  which  is  preferved  in  the  Re- 
pofitory  of  the  “  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
See.”  in  London.  Another  account,  as  well  as  a  reprelenta- 
tion  of  this  ufeful  implement,  was  communicated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  Mr.  Adam  Walker,  in  1788,  and  inferted  in  the  9th 
volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  where  he  oblerves,  that  corn, 
thick  clover,  and  vetches,  are  thus  cut  down  with  great  re¬ 
gularity,  and  fnch  expedition,  as  to  furpafs  the  fickle,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one. 

After  the  above-given  deferiptions,  and  obfervations,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Silefian  feythe,  had  been  publifhed,  the  Milanefe 
Patriotic  Society  made  additional  experiments,  from  which  it 
appeared,  that  when  the  ftalks  of  corn  are  bent  down  in  con- 
lequence  of  heavy  rains,  the  wooden  teeth  are  apt  to  catch 
fome  of  the  ears,  to  the  ftalks  of  which  the  blade  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  ;  and  this  not  being  cut  below,  the  ears  are  pulled  down 
and  the  grain  is  fcattered.  This  accident  happens  principally, 
when  the  labourers,  not  being  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  the  feythe,  are  unable  to  adapt  it  to  particular  cir- 
cumftances. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  it  occurred  to  an  inge¬ 
nious  blackfmitb,  to  add  a  collelior  or  gatherer,  made  of 
doth,  the  conftru£lion  of  which  is  reprefented  in  the  plate 
at  fig.  2.  a,  b,  c,  is  a  common  feythe*  r,  d,  m,  l,  o,f,  n , 
ft,  The  gatherer-,  which  at  c,  d,  e,  is  compofed  of  a  thin  iron 
plate ;  having  a  cavity  at  its  extremity,  for  receiving  the 
point  of  the  blade.  At  e,  d,  are  holes  for  fewing  in  the  cloth, 
-which  is  light,  coarfe,  and  cheap  :  it  is  likewife  fixed  to  two 
thick  iron  wires,  the  upper  of  which  is  continued  to  f,  where 
it  terminates  in  a  hole,  in  the  handle : — the  other  is  fecured 
to  the  back  of  the  blade.  The  method  of  fixing  the  gatherer 
to  fuch  blade,  will  be  more  clearly  underftood  by  referring  to 
the  figure,  delineated  in  the  plate,  fig.  2.  and  reprefenting 
one  of  the  irons,  which  are  fecured  by  means  of  ferews  to  the 
back  of  the  feythe.  Thel'e  irons  proceed  from,  and  confti- 
tute  a  part  of,  the  upright  irons,  m,  n ,  l,  o,  that  ferve  to  keep 
the  gatherer  extended. 

This  contrivance  is  very  fimple  and  cheap ;  an  attempt, 
however,  has  been  made  to  Amplify  it  ftill  further,  by  lublti- 
tuting  for  the  gatherer  two  iron  hoops,  reprefented  in  the  fi¬ 
gure  laft  referred  to,  by  the  dotted  lines,  marked  h,  g,  k,  i, 
with  a  crols-piece  that  ferves  to  connedl  them ;  thus  faving 
the  ci®th  and  iron  plate  before  deferibed. —Experiments,  how¬ 


ever,  have  been  made  with  both  thefe  implements  ;  from  the 
refult  of  which  it  appears,  that  the  gatherer  is,  upon  the 
whole,  preferable  to  the  hoops,  as  no  ears  of  corn  are  left  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  that  the  latter  alteration  promiles  to  be  moft  fer- 
viceable,  when  there  is  no  fliort  corn,  that  can  infinuate  itfelf 
between  fuch  iron  hoops. 

SEAFORD,  a  borough  and  fea-port  in  Suftex,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  but  has  no  market.  It  is 
eight  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lewes,  and  59  S.  by  E.  of  London. 
Long.  o.  10.  E.  Lat.  50.  50.  N. 

SEATON,  or  Port  Seaton,  a  fea-port,  in  Haddington- 
fhire.  Here  is  a  ruinous  palace,  in  which  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  occafionally  kept  her  court,  after  her  return  from  France. 
In  the  chapel  are  feveral  curious,  monuments  of  marblei 
Seaton  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  fait  and  coal,  and  is  fituate 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  nine  miles  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Lone  * 
54.  W.  Lat.  56.  o.  N. 

SEBASTIA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Paleftine,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Samaria.  It  is  34  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Jerufalem.  Long.  35.  40.  E.  Lat.  32.  15.  N, 

SEBASTIAN,  St.  a  large  city  of  Brafil,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  has  a  very 
extenfive  and  commodious  harbour,  defended  by  numerous 
forts.  The  city  Hands  on  low  ground,  which  was  formerly 
lwampy,  and  is  furrounded  by  high  hills,  which  exclude  the 
benefit  pf  the  refrefhing  fea  and  land  breezes  ;  fo  that  it  is 
fuflbcatingly  hot,  and  unhealthy,  in  the  fummer.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  mechanics  carry  on  their  bufinefs  in  diftincf  parts  of 
the  town ;  particular  ftreets  being  fet  apart’  for  particular 
trades.  On  the  S.  fide  of  a  lpacious  fquare  is  the  palace  of 
the  viceroy  ;  and  there  are  feveral  other  fquares,  in  which 
are  fountains,  lupplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduft,  of  confi¬ 
derable  length,  brought  over  valleys  by  a  double  row  of 
arches.  A  Benediftine  convent  and  a  fort  are  on  the  extreme 
point,  jutting  into  the  harbour,  oppofite  to  which  is  Serpent 
Ifland,  where  there  are  a  dock-yard,  magazines,  and  naval 
ftore-houfes.  In  another  part  of  the  harbour,  at  a  place  called 
Val  Longo,  are  the  warehoufes  for  the  reception,  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  fale,  of  the  flaves  imported  from  Africa.  St.  Se- 
baftian  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Long.  42.  44.  W.  Lat.  22.  54.  S. 

SEBASTOFOLIS,  or  Sagatopoli,  a  town  of  Mingreba, 
on  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  put  under  the  protection  of  Ruffia, 
in  1783.  It  is  220  miles  W.N.W.  ofTefflis,  and  260N.N.W. 
of  Erivan.  Long.  51;.  15.  E.  Lat.  46.  10.  N. 

SEBOURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  12  miles  E.  of  Valenciennes,  and  12  S.E.  of  Conde, 
Long.  3.  50.  E.  Lat.  50.  22.  N. 

SECHURA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Truxillo, 
fituate  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  30  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Paita,  and  180  N.N.W.  of  Truxillo.  Long.  8j. 
10.  E.  Lat.  5.  55.  S. 

SECKAU,  a  town  @f  Germany,  in  Upper  Stiria,  with 
a  bifhop’s  fee;  feated  on  the  Gayle,  nine  miles,  N.  of  Ju- 
denburg,  and  90  S.W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  14,  27.  E  Lat 
47-  i9-  N. 

SECKENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  near  which  the  eleftor,  Frederic  I.  gained  an 
important  vidlory  in  1462.  It  is  four  miles  E.  of  Man- 
heirn. 

SECKINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  ore  of.  the  foreft  towns. 
It  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  is  feated  on  an  ifle, 
formed  by  the  Rhine,  fix  miles  S.E.  of  Rheinfelden,  and 
27  W.  of  Scaffhaufen.  Long,  7.  57.  E„  Lat.  47.  34.  N. 

SECKINGTON,  a  village  in  Warwick  (hire,  near  Tam- 
worth  ;  famous  for  a  battle,  fought  in  757,  between  Cuthy 
red,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  and  Ethelbald,  king  of  the 
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Mercians.  On  the  north  fide  of  its  church  are  the  ruins  of 
a  fort,  and  near  it  an  artificial  hill,  45  feet  high. 

SEECHING,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on  Tues¬ 
day,  feated  on  a  fmall  navigable  river,  four  miles  S.  of 
Lynn,  and  93  N.E.  of  London.  Long.  o.  24.  E.  Lat,  52. 
44..  N. 

SEER,  a  town  of  Arabia,  capital  of  a  principality,  in 
the  province  of  Oman.  It  is  108  miles  W.S.W.  of  Julfar. 
Long.  54.  38.  E.  Lat.  25.  10.  N. 

SEEZ,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Orne,  with  a  bifhop's  fee  ;  feated  in  a  fine 
country,  near  the  fource  of  the  Orne,  1 2  mile's  N.  of  Alen- 
^on,  and  10s.  W.  by  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  15.  E.  Lat. 
48.  36.  N. 

SEGESTAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Korafan  and  Balck.on  the  eart  by  Candahar  and  Sableftan, 
on  the  S.  by  Mackerran,  on  the  S.W.  by  Kerman,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Covheftan  and  Farfiitan. 

SEGESWAR,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  near  the  river  Kokel,  47  miles  north  of 
Hermanftadt.  Long.  24.55-  Lat.  47.  4.  N. 

SEGRA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  runs  S.W.  through  Catalonia,  palling  by  Puy- Cerda, 
Urgel,  Belaguer,  Lerida,  and  Mequinenza,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Ebro. 

SEGURA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  with  a  caflle  on 
a  mountain.  It  is  near  the  rivers  Elia  and  Tago,  eight  miles 
S.E.  of  Caftel-Branco,  and  30  N.W.  of  Alcantara. 

Segura,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and  territory 
of  La  Mancha,  feated  among  the  mountains  of  Segura,  35 
miles  N.E.  ofBaeza.  Long.  2.  39.  W.  Lat.  37.  56.  N. 

Segura,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of 
Segura,  in  New  Caftile,  and  eroding  Murcia,  and  the  fouth 
part  of  Valencia,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

SEHARANPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital 
of  a  diltridt  of  the  fame  mms,  between  the  Jumma  and  the 
Ganges,  in  the  country  of  Delhi.  It  is  86  mites  N.  of  Delhi. 
Long.  77.  15.  E.  Lat.  30.  4.  N. 

SEINE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  department 
of  Cote  d  Or,  and  flowing  by  Troyes,  Melun,  Paris,  and 
Rouen,  falls  into  the  Englifh  Channel,  at  Havre  de  Grace. 

Seine,  Lower,  a  department  of  France,  including  part 
of  the  late  province  of  Normandy.  Rouen  is  the  capital. 

SEINE  AND  MARNE,  a  department  of  France,  including 
part  of  the  late  province  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  Meux  is  the 
capital. 

SEINE  AND  OISE,  a  department  of  France,  including 
part  of  the  late  province  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  Versailles  is  the 
capital. 

SEINSHEIM,  a  town  of  Franconia,  with  a  caflle,  33 
miles  N.W.  of  Nuremburg.  Long.  10.  28.  E.  Lat.  49. 
40-  N. 

SEIR,  or  Hor,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petraea,  which  for¬ 
merly  bounded  Judea  on  theS.  and  feparated  it  from  Idumea. 
It  is  now  called  Sardeny,  and  is  14O  miles  E.  of  Cairo,  in 
Egypt. 

SELAM,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Jucatan, 
fituate  near  the  lea-waft,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Merida.  Long. 
90.  28.  W.  Lat.  39.  12.  N. 

SELBY,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  with 
a  market  on  Monday,  feated  on  the  Oufe,  12  miles  S.  of 
York,  and  182  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  I-  2.  W.  Lat. 
53.  47.  N. 

SELESHIA,  anciently  Seleucia,  a  town  of  Turkey, 
rn  Afia,  in  Caramania,  10  miles  from  the  fea,  and  58  W.  of 
Te  ratio. 

SELIGENSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate 
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of  Mentz,  formerly  imperial.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Gernfpentz  and  Maine,  14  miles  E.  of  Francfort,  and 
27  E.  of  Mentz.  Long.  8.  32.  E.  Lat.  49.  34.  N. 

SELIVREA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Romania, 
with  an  archbithop’s  fee.  It  was  a  large  place,  but  is  now 
much  decayed.  It  is  feated  on  the  fea  of  Marmora,  3; 
miles  W.  of  Conftantinople.  Long.  28.  12.  E.  Lat.  41.  a.  N. 

SELLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loir 
and  Cher,  with  a  caflle,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Blois,  and  105  S.S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  36.  E.  Lat.  47. 
25  N. 

SELTZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Rhine,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  270  miles  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  8, 
12.  E.  Lat.  48.  53.  N. 

SEMENNUD,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  branch  of 
the  Nile,  eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  Manfoura,  and  53  N.  of 
Cairo.  Long.  31.  30.  E.  Lat.  31.  5.  N. 

SEMIGALLIA,  the  E.  part  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  fe¬ 
parated  by  the  river  Mafza,  from  Courland  Proper.  Mittau 
is  the  capita!. 

SEMINA  Rl,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore, 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Reggio.  Long.  10.  21.  E.  Lat.  38.  20.  N. 

SEM1NOLAS,  a  divifion  of  the  Creek  Indians,  which  in¬ 
habit  a  fertile  country  on  the  rivers  Appalachikola  and  Flint, 
in  the  flate  of  Georgia,  in  North  America. 

SEMLIN,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  Save,  oppofite  Belgrade,  and  70  miles  S.E.  of 
Etlbck.  Long.  21.  o.  E.  Lat.  45.  20.  N. 

SEMPACH,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Lu- 
cern,  three  miles  long  and  one  broad.  The  banks  on  each  fids 
Hope  gently  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  are  checkered  with 
wood. 

Sempach,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Lu- 
cern  :  celebrated  for  the  battle  which  eftablilhed  the  liberty  of 
the  Swifs,  and  in  which  Leopold  duke  of  Auftria  wa3  defeated 
and  (lain.  The  anniverlary  of  this  battle,  which  happened 
July  9,  1386,  is  commemorated  with  great  folemnity,  both 
at  Sempach  and  Lucern.  Sempach  is  feated  on  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name,  feven  miles  N.W.  of  Lucern.  Long.  7.  57.  E. 
Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

SEMUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cote 
d’Or,  with  a  caflle.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  is 
feated  on  the  Armanqon,  over  which  are  two  bridges,  37  miles 
N.  of  Autun,  and  135  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  19.  E,  Lat. 
47.  28.  N. 

SEMUR-EN-BBR1ENNOIS,  an  ancient  town  of  Franco, 
in  the  department  of  Saone  and  Loire,  40  miles  N.W.  af 
Lyons,  and  175  S.  of  Paris.  Long.4.22.E.  Lat.  46.  14.N. 

SENA,  or  Marzali,  a  town  of  Monomotapa,  on  theriver 
Zambeze,  where  the  Fortuguefe  have  a  faCtory.  Long.  32. 
3.  E.  Lat.  18.  z.  S. 

SENEFFE,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  four  miles  S.  of 
Nivelle;  famous  for  a  battle  gained  by  the  French  over  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  1674. 

SENEZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Alps,  feated  in  a  rough  barren  country,  46  miles  N.E.  of  A.ixf 
and  49  N.W.  of  Nice.  Long.  6.  40.  E.  Lat.  43.  59.  N. 

SENLIS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Oife,  lately  a  bilhop’s  lee.  The  cathedral  has  one  of  the 
higheft  fteeples  in  France.  It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  on 
the  river  Nonnette.  alrnoft  lurrounded  by  a  large  foreft,  20 
miles  N.W.  of Meaux,  and  27  N.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  40. 
E.  Lat.  49.  12.  N. 

SENS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Yonne,  with  a  bilhop’s  lee.  The  metropolitan  church  is  a 
handfome  Gothic  liruCture.  The  dauphin  and  dauphinefs, 
parents  of  Lewis  XVI.  were  interred  in  this  church ;  and 
here  was  lately  their  monument,  a  mailer- piece  of  Coulton’s, 
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crowned  by  two  urns  united,  expreflive  of  the  unalterable  af- 
fettion  of  this  virtuous  pair.  It  was  the  laft  requeft  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  monarch,  their  fon,  to  the  National  Convention, 
that  his  remains  might  be  interred  with  theirs  ;  a  requeft 
which  they  refuted.  Sens  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Vanne  with  the  Yonne,  a  if  miles 
N.  of  Auxerre,  and  60  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  22.  E.  Lat. 
48.  12.  N. 

SERA,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooflan,  in  the 
Myfore  country,  55  miles  N.  qf  Seringapatam,  and  58  N.W. 
of  Bangalore.  Long.  75.  $4.  E.  Lat.  13.  28.  N. 

SERAIO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  capital  of  Bof- 
nia,  1 10  miles  S.W.  of  Belgrade.  Long.  18.  5.  E.  Lat.  44. 
24.  N. 

SERAMPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooflan  Proper,  in  Bengal, 
feated  on  Hoogly  River,  a  fniall  diltance  above  Calcutta. 

It  is  a  Danilh  lettlement,  and  carries  on  a  ronfiderable 
trade. 

SERAVALLE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  24 
miles  N.  of  Genoa.  Long.  8.  3 6.  E.  Lat.  44.  44.  N. 

SERCELLI,  a  fea-port  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  a  little 
to  the  W.  of  Algiers.  Long.  2.  20.  E.  Lat.  36.  50.  N. 

SERDOBOL,  a  town  of  Ruifla,  in  the  government  of 
Wiburg,  fituate  on  the  lake  Ladoga,  60  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Wiburg.  Long.  30.  15.  E.  Lat.  6 1.  45.  N. 

SERFO,  orSERFANTE,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  50 
miles  N.W.  of  Naxia.  It  is  eight  miles  long  and  five  broad, 
and  full  of  mountains  and  rocks,  in  which  are  mines  of  iron 
and  loadftone.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks,  and  have  but 
one  town,  called  St.  Nicholo,  which  is  a  poor  place.  Long. 
2.5.  10.  E.  Lat.  37.  19.  N. 

SERGAG,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Niznei 
Novogorod,  48  miles  S.E.  of  Niznei  Novogorod.  Long.  45. 
20.  E.  Lat.  56.  50.  N. 

SERGIPPY,  a  fea-port  of  Brafil,  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rey,  120  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Salvador.  Long.  39.  46.  W. 
Lat.  31.  30.  N. 

SERPA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  feated 
on  a  rugged  eminence,  with  a  caftle,  three  miles  from  the 
Guadiana,  and  83  S.E.  of  Lifbon.  Long.  7.  45.  W.  Lat. 
37.  47.  N. 

SERRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Alps,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Gap. 

SERVULO,  a  caftle  of  Auftrian  Iftria,  feated  on  a  high 
mountain,  four  miles  from  Trieft.  Near  it  is  a  famous  ca¬ 
vern,  in  which  the  fparry  exudations  have  formed  various  fi¬ 
gures  of  blue  and  white  colours. 

SESSA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  very  confiderable,  and 
is  30  miles  N.  of  Naples.  Long.  14.  19.  E.  Lat.  41. 
20.  N. 

SESTRI-DI-LEVANT,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  30  miles  W.  of  Genoa.  Long.  9.  28.  E. 
Lat.  44  23.  N. 

SE-1CPIUEN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Chen-fi,  on  the  E.  by  Hou-quang,  on  the  S.  by  Koei- 
tcheou,  and  on  the  W.  by  Thibet.  It  is  watered  by  the  great 
river  Yang-tle-king,  and  is  rich,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  (ilk  it  produces,  but  its  mines  of  iron,  tin, 
and  lead,  as  well  as  its  amber,  fugar-canes,  and  lapis  lazuli. 
It  likewife  abounds  in  mufk,  rhubarb,  &c.  Tching-tou- fou  is 
the  capital. 

SE1IMO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  feated  on  the  Po,  eight 
miles  N  of  Turin.  Long.  7.  47.  E.  Lat.  45.  14  N 

SETLEGE,  a  river  of  Hindooflan  Proper,  the  molt  eafterly 
of  the  live  eaftem  branches  of  the  Indus.  About  midway 


between  its  fource  and  the  Indus,  it  receives  the  Beyah,  and 
joins  the  Indus  a  great  way  to  the  S.  of  Moultan. 

SETTENIL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  eight  miles 
N.  of  Ronda,  and  38  N.W.  of  Malaga.  Long.  5.  to.  W. 
Lat.  36.  48.  N. 

SETTIA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  with  a  Greek 
bifhop’s  fee,  48  miles  E.S.E,  of  Candia.  Long.  26.  2.  E. 
Lat.  35.  3.  N. 

SETTLE,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Tuelday.  It  is  feated  on  the  Ribble,  over  which 
is  a  bridge,  28  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Lancafter,  and  235  N.N.W. 
of  London.  Long.  2.  15.  W.  Lat.  54.  6.  N. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  iflands  to  that  number,  in  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  lying  in  long.  18.  48.  E.  lat.  80.  31.  N.  Among 
thole  iflands  Captain  Phipps,  with  the  Race-horle  and  Car- 
cats,  were  furrounded  by  the  ice,  from  the  3  1  ft  of  July  to  the 
10th  of  Auguft,  x  773,  when  a  brifk  wind  at  N.N.E.  effe&ed 
their  deliverance. 

SEVENOAKS,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on  Sa¬ 
turday.  It  obtained  its  name  from  feven  large  oaks  which 
were  near  it  when  it  was  fir  it  built.  Here  is  an  hofpital  for 
the  maintenance  of  aged  people,  with  a  free  fchool,.  firft 
erefted  by  Sir  William  Sevenoaks,  lord  mayor  of  London  in 
1418,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  foundling,  charitably  edu¬ 
cated  by  a  perfon  of  this  town.  Queen  Elizabeth  having  aug¬ 
mented  the  revenues  of  the  fchool,  it  was  called  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  School ;  and  the  whole  was  rebuilt  of  ftone  in  1727. 
Near  this  town  is  Knole,  an  ancient  palace  of  the  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  which  Archbifhop  Cranmer  exchanged  with  the  crown 
for  other  lands,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  to  Thomas  lord 
Buckhurft,  afterward  earl  of  Dorfet,  from  whom  it  de- 
feended  to  the  prefent  Duke  of  Dorfet.  In  1450,  the  rebel 
John  Cade  defeated  the  royal  army  near  this  town.  It  is  fix 
miles  N.W.  of  Tunbridge,  and  23  S.S.E.  of  London.  Long, 
o.  18.  E.  Lat.  51.  19.  N. 

SEVER,  Sx.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Landes,  feated  on  the  Adour,  20  miles  E.  of  Dax,  and  65 
S.  by  E.  of  Bourdeaux.  Long.  o.  35.  W.  Lat.  43.  45.  N. 

SEVERNDROOG,  an  ifland  of  Hindooflan  Proper,  60 
miles  S.  of  Bombay.  Here  was  a  ftrong  fort  that  belonged  to 
Angria  the  pirate,  which  was  taken  by  Commodore  James,  in 
1756. 

SEVERO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  with  a  bi¬ 
fhop’s  fee,  feated  in  a  plain,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Naples.  Long. 
15.  34.  E.  Lat.  41.  40.  N. 

SEVRES,  Two,  a  department  of  France,  including  part 
of  the  late  province  of  Poitou.  It  is  fa  named  from  two  ri¬ 
vers,  one  of  which  flows  W.  by  St.  Maxient  and  Niort,  into 
the  bay  -of  Bifcay,  oppofite  the  ifle  of  lihe,  and  the  other 
takes  a  N.W.  dire£fion,  patfes  by  Clilfon,  and  enters  the 
river  Loire,  oppofite  Nantes.  St.  Maixent  is  the  capital. 

SEWALICK,  Mount,  a  chain  of  mountains  that  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  level  country,  on  the  N.  of  the  province  of  Delhi, 
in  Hindooflan  Proper.  At  Hudwar,  the  Ganges  forces  its 
way  through  this  ridge  into  the  plains  of  Hindooflan. 

SEYSSEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ain. 
It  is  divided  by  the  R.hone,  which  here  begins  to  be  navi¬ 
gable,  into  two  parts  5  of  which  the  eallern  was  ceded  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  in  1760.  ft 
is  14  miles  N  E.  of  Belley.  Long.  7.  45.  E.  Lat.  46.  6.  N, 
SEZANNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Marne,  leated  on  a  little  river,  27  miles  N.W.  ot  Troyes,  and 
65  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  10.  E.  Lat.  48.  41.  N. 

SEZZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  a 
bifhop’s  lee,  29  miles  N  N.W.  of  Naples,  and  72  S.E.  of 
Rome.  Long.  13.  43  E.  Lat.  41.  19.  N. 

SHABUR,  a  town  of  Egjpt,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the 
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Kile,  48  miles  S.E.  of  Alexandria,  and  30  N.NAV.  of  Cairo. 
Long.  30.  58.  li.  Lat  30.  47.  N. 

SHAHJfc.  HAN  POUR,  a  town  of  Hindooflan  Proper,  in 
the  province  or  Malvva,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Ougein,  and  196 
S.  of  Agimere.  Long.  76.  j8.  E.  Lat.  23.  26.  N. 

SHEFEORD,  a  town  of  Bedfordfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Friday,  feated  between  two  rivulets,  which  unite  their  dreams 
below  the  town,  and  fall  into  the  Oufe.  It  is  eight  miles  S.E. 
of  Bedford,  and  41  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  21.  W. 
Lat.  52.  8.  N. 

SHEFNAL,  a  town  in  Shropfhire,  with  a  market  on  Fri¬ 
day,  nine  miles  N.K.  of  Bridgenorth,  and  136  N.W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  2.  22.  W.  Lat.  32.  42.  N. 

SHELBURNE,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  fituate  at  Port 
Rofcway.  It  extends  two  miles  on  the  water  tide,  and  one 
mile  backward,  with  wide'  ftreets  eroding  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  harbour  is  deep,  capacious,  and  fecure.  About 
a  mile  from  Shelburne,  and  feparated  from  it  by  a  Email  river, 
is  thh  Black  Town,  containing  about  1260  free  blacks,  who 
fervetT  on  the  royal  fide  during  the  American  war.  Shel¬ 
burne  is  100  miles  S.W.  of  Halifax.  Long.  63  o.  W.  Lat. 
43.  46.  N.  ■  . 

SHELLA,  a  town  of  Morocco.  It  is  confidered  as  a  facred 
afylum,  and  none  are  allowed  to  enter  it  but  Mahometans.  It 
is  four  miles  E.  of  Sallee. 

SHENAN  ( Evnjcl. ).  The  note  referred  to  in  that  article 
is  to  the  Following  effect.  Shenan,  an  eadern  dyeing-drug, 
may  be  procured  at  any  of  the  ports  in  the  Levant.  It  is  the 
Salicomia — the  eadern  jointed- kali,  and  grows  in  that  part  of 
the  world  plentifully.  The  lefler  fpccies  of  falicornia  found 
on  the  coads  of  Britain  is  not  found  to  equal  the  foreign  in 
the  procefs  of  dyeing;  though  the  experiments  yet  made  to¬ 
wards  afeertaining  the  fa£t  are  by  no  means  decidve. 

SHEPTON  MALLET,  a  town  in  Somerfetfliire,  with  a 
market  on  Friday,  and  a  confidcrable  manufacture  of  feCond 
cloths,  the  principal  material  of  which  is  fine  Englifh  wool. 
It  is  feated  under  Mendip  Hills,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Bath,  and 
1 14  W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  30.  \V.  Lat.  51.  9.  N. 

SHERBORN,  a  town  in  Dorfetthire,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday  and  Saturday.  It  was  formerly  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and 
had  three  churches,  though  now  but  one,  which  was  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  in  it  are  interred  the  Saxon  kings  Ethelbard  and 
Ethelbert.  It  had  alfo  a  cadle,  now  in  ruins.  Here  is  a  fa¬ 
mous  free-fehool,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  :  two  large  filk 
mills  ;  and  a  conduit  of  excellent  water,  which  is  continu¬ 
ally  running.  It  is  j6  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Dorchefter,  and 
1 18  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  2.  41.  E.  Lat.  30.  54.  N. 

SHEVAGUNGA,  a  town  of  the  pen  infill  a  of  Flindobtian, 
in  the  Mylore  country,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Bangalore.  Long. 
77.  18.  E.  Lat.  13.  20.  N. 

SHIPPENSBURG,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Chambertburg.  Long.  77.  35. 
W.  Lat.  45.  50.  N. 

SH1PTON,  an  ancient  town  in  Worcefierfhire,  though 
furrounded  by  Warwickfhire,  with  a  market  on  Saturday.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Stour,  14  miles  W.  of  Banbury,  and  S3  N.W, 
ef  London.  Long.  r.  23.  W.  Lat.  32.  r.  N. 

SHOALES,  Isles  or,  in  North  America,  on  the  coaft  of 
New  Hampshire.  '  They  lie  conveniently  for  the  cod  fifhery, 
which  was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  great  advantage  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  are  now  few  and  poor. 

SHOGLE,  a  town  of  Syria,  feated  on  the  Afi,  anciently 
called  Orontes,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  1  3  arches.  It  is  j  8 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Antioch,  and  43  S.W.  of  Aleppo.  Long. 
36.  40.  E.  Lat.  35.  20.  N. 

SHOOMSKA,  one  of  the  Kurile  Illands,  three  leagues  S. 
of  Cape  Lopatka,  in  Kamtfchatka.  Its  inhabitants  conti  ft  of  a 
mixture  of  natives  and  Kamtl'chadales. 


SHOP,  the  lower  front  apartment  of  a  houfe  In  which 
goods  are  difplayed  for  fale  by  retail.  ,  Shops  of  this  deferip- 
tion  are  too  generally  known  to  require  particular  notice  ;  but 
the  following  extraft  from  an  account  of  a  Village  shoi*  a,t 
Grcenford,  in  Middlefex,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glati'e,  will  fhew 
that  fome  recent  etiablifhments  ufeful  to  the  poor  have  been 
opened  under  the  appellation  of  fliops. 

“  In  January,  1S00,’’  lays  Dr.  Glade,  <f  I  refolved  to 
open  a  village  fhop  at  Greenford,  as  nearly  as  poflible  on  the 
plan  of  that  ^t  Mongewell  :  for  this  purpofe  I  fitted  up  a 
room  near  my  houfe,  and  appointed  an  intelligent  young 
woman,  one  of  my  fervant^,  to  the  office  of  fhop-keeper ;  the 
time  of  fale  being  limited  to  the  hour  between  twelve  and 
one  o’clock  ;  which  I  knew  would  not  be  inconvenient  to 
thofc  for  whom  the  fhop  was  intended,  as  they  almoft  all  live 
near  to  my  houfe.  I  propofed  to  fupply  them  with  bacon’, 
cheele,  butter,  rice,  leap,  fugar,  and  tea.  We  bad  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  conducing  the  tale  of  any  of  thel’e  articles,  except 
the  1  alt,  which,  being  a  fubjeift  of  excife,  could  not  be  dealt 
in  without  a  licenqe  fpecially  taken  out  for  that  purpofe.  This 
I  thought  at  firi't  might  be  difpenfed  with  ;  but  the  excile- 
man  is  obliged,  by  his  oath,  to  require  it.  Accordingly  a  li¬ 
cence  was  obtained,  at  the  expence  of  only  a  few  (hillings;  and 
the  young  woman’s  name,  as  a  dealer  in  tea,  &c.  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  door  of  her  (hop. 

“  The  principal  objection  to  a  village  fhop,  was,  in  this 
in  ft  a  nee,  removed  by  an  qftablifljed  fhop-keeper  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  having  juft  left  off  bu.tinefs  ;  there  being  only  one  re¬ 
maining,  the  keeper  of  which  had  other  fufficient  means  of 
fupport.  I  was  therefore  doing  no  material  injury  to  any¬ 
one,  in  the  fervice  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  render  to 
many. 

“  I  determined  to  lay  in  every  article  for  fale  of  the  beft 
kind,  and  to  fell  it  at  the  prime  colt ;  and  the  poor,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  arrangement,  which  had  their  comfort  and 
advantage  for  its  foie  object,  were  immediately  fupplied  for 
ready  money  only  with  the  neceffaries  of  life;  at  a  price, 
which,  on  comparifon  with  what  they  had  been  accuftomed 
to  pay,  appeared  to  them  to  be  extremely  moderate  and  rea- 
f enable.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  at  the  belt,  every  ar¬ 
ticle  which  they  now  purchale,  mutt  come  to  them  exceedingly 
dear. 

“  Whoever  deals  at  the  fhop,  is  fupplied  with  a  card  or 
ticket,  inferibed  with  his  or  her  name;  which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  parifh  clerk,  in  church,  by  fome  one  grown  up  perfon 
of  the  family,  after  morning  or  evening  fervice.  This  ticket 
the  clerk  is  to  bring  to  the  fhop  on  Monday  :  and  if  by  the 
abfence  of  any  ticket  it  appears  that  the  owner  was  abfent 
from  church  on  the  preceding  day,  fuch  owner,  unlels  a  fatif- 
faftory  reafon  can  be  given,  is  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
the  fhop  for  the  enfuing  week 

“  The  receipts,  in  fix  months,  are  rather  better  than  130!. 
and  the  favings,  to  the  poor,  befide  the  prevention  of  fre¬ 
quent  journeys  to  Brentford  (tour  miles),  and  that  chiefly  oa 
Sunday  morning,  are  different  on  different  articles  ;  on  nona 
lefs  than  1 5  per  cent. ;  on  tome,  20  per  cent,  and  on  others, 
23  per  cent. 

“  I  fhould  have  mentioned,  that,  although  the  hour  of 
applying  to  the  fhop  is  limited  on  other  days,  to  between 
twelve  and  one,  yet  on  Saiurdays  it  is  open  from  fix  till  nine 
in  the  evening.  The  labourers  have  prevailed  on  their  em¬ 
ployers  to  lay  afide  the  practice  of  paying  wages  on  Sunday  ; 
and  urge,  as  an  argument,  ihe  neceliity  ot  their  carrying 
money  in  their  hands  when  they  go  to  this  fhop,  to  purchale 
the  necetfary  fupplies  for  their  families,  on  Saturday  evening. 
I  hope  I  fhall  be  able  to  continue  this  mode  ot  aifiltance  to 
the  poor,  and  to  extend  it  with  effc£t  to  other  articles  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  to  thole  of  coals  and  potatoes ;  the  latter  of  which 
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we  are  now  felling  to  the  poor,  at  one  h  .lfpenny  a  pound;  but 
they  are  fmall,  though  of  the  heft  fort.  Our  price  (or  eoals 
never  exceeds  one  (hilling  a  bufhel ;  which,  at  the  prel'ent 
coft  of  the  article,  will  require  a  fubfcription  to  (up.  ort  it  : 
as,  if  the  demand  were  great,  the  deficiency  would  be  too 
confiderable  to  be  conveniently  fupported  by  an  individual.  ^ 

“  It  is  but.  too  obvious,  how  much  the  poor  are  impolcd 
upon  by  the  petty  (hopkeepers,  in  the  n'ecefiaries  which  they 
are  enabled  to  purchafe.  The  quality  of  the  goods  is  not  the 
bed  :  the  price  is  extravagantly  high  ;  and  the  quantity  is 
reduced  by  deceitful  weights,  and  a  fcanty  meafure.  1  his  is 
fo  often  the  cafe,  as  to  call  for  a  particular  attention  to  two 
recent  adds  of  parliament  for  the  infpeftion  of  weights  and 
balances  :  and  I  cannot  help  confidering  thofe  officers  who 
undertake  this  enquisy,  when  they  faithfully  difcharge  their 
duty,  as  public  benefadflors. 

“  One  great  advantage,  which  I  hope  my  poor  neighbours 
will  derive  from  my  (hop,  will  be  an  eftablifhed  habit  of  pay¬ 
ing  ready  money ;  for  we  have  no  book  debts.  In  too  many 
cafes,  the  ready  cafh  uled  to  go  clfexvherc,  doing  no  good,  but 
much  harm  ;  while  the  poor  fhopkeeper  was  the  principal  cre¬ 
ditor,  and  thought  himfelf  juftified  in  charging  an  extravagant 
price,  to  make  himfelf  amends  for  long  credit,  and  frequent 
Ioffes  of  the  whole  debt. 

“  There  is  another  benefit  much  more  important,  which, 

I  hope,  will  arifc  from  this  little  inftitution  :  and  that  is,  that 
the  poor  will  acquire  a  habit  of  attending  public  worflfip  on 
the  Lord’s  day.  By  the  church  ticket,  required  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  clerk,  the  congregation  is  greatly  increafed  ;  the 
habit  of  indolence,  perhaps,  rather  than  downright  irreligion, 
which  kept  them  from  church,  is  overcome,  and  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  morals  of  my  cuftomers  may  reafonably  be 
expected.” 

A  (hop  of  this  kind  had  been  opened,  in  i  794.,  at  Monge- 
well  in  Oxfordfhire.  An  account  of  its  beneficial  effects  is  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  by  the  Bifliop  of  Durham. 

SHOREHAM,  a  borough  in  Suffex,  with  a  market  on  Sa¬ 
turday.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  called  New  Shoreham,  to  diftingui(h  it  from  the  Old, 
which  lies  near  it,  and  is  now  of  little  account.  It  is  feated 
on  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  makes  it  a  place  of  fome  trade, 
and  many  fmall  veffels  are  built  here.  It  is  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Newhaven,  and  36S.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  q,  W. 
Lat.  56.  54.  N. 

SIARA,  a  town  of  Brafil,  capital  of  a  captainQup  of  the 
fame  name,  which  lies  between  thofe  of  Maragnan  and  Rio- 
Grande,  on  the  N.  coaft.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  fort, 
on  a  mountain,  near  the  river  Siara.  Long.  39.  33.  W.  Lat. 
3.  15.  S. 

SlASKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Peterf- 
burg,  near  the  lake  Ladoga,  24  miles  N.E.  of  New  Ladoga. 
Long.  30.  47.  E.  Lat.  60.  16.  N. 

SlCAL,  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  province 
of  Jucatan,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Merida.  Long.  9©.  30.  W. 
Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

SICHE  .,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  to  theS.  of  which 
is  a  celebrated  monaftery.  It  is  feated  on  the  Demer,  18  miles 
E.  of  Mechlin.  Long.  5.  o.  E.  Lat.  51.  6.  N. 

SIDaYE,  a  ftrong  town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Java,  with  a  harbour.  Long.  1 1 3 .  13.  E.  Lat.  6.  40.  S. 

SIDEROCAPSA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  famous  for  a  gold  mine  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
live  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Conteffa.  Long.  13.  44.  E.  Lat. 
40.  30.  N. 

SIDRA,  an  ifiand  of  the  Archipelago,  between  the  gulf  of 
Napoli  and  that  of  Engia.  Long.  24.  o.  E.  Lat.  37.  o.  N. 

Sidra,  a  fpacious  gulf  on  the  coaft  of  Barbara  between 


Tripoli  and  Barca,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  fmall  ifland 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf. 

SLEDENBERG,  a  town  of  Weftt  nalia,  in  the  county  of 
H ’>ye,  nine  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hoye. 

STEGBURG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchv  of 
Berg,  fubjeft  to  the  cl  :6lor  pal  itine.  Ir  is  feated  on  the  Sieg, 
13  miles  S  E.  of  Cologne.  Long.  7.  22.  E  Lat.  30.  43.  N. 

SIEGMARINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  cap  tal  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  26  miles  N.  of  Conftance,  and  44  S. 
ofStutgard.  Long.  9.  10.  E.  Lat.  48.  2.  N. 

SIEGSTADT,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Ag- 
gerhuys,  58  piles  N.  of  Chrilliania.  Long.  10.  55.  E.  Lat, 
60.  o.  N. 

SIENNOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Mo- 
hilef,  60  miles  N. N.W.  of  Mohilef.  Long.  29.  45.  E.  Lat. 

54-  d°-  N-  .  . 

S1GNALT,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftridt,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Bern.  Long. 
7.  18.  E.  Lat.  4 6.  44.  N. 

SIGNET  ( Encyc /,).  All  the  fupreme  courts  of  Law  in 
Scotland  have  feals  or  Jignets  proper  to  their  feveral  jurifdic- 
tions.  The  courts  of  felfion  and  judiciary  formerly  ufed  the 
fame  (ignet,  which  was  called  the  king’s,  becaufe  the  writs 
ran  in  his  name;  and  though  the  judiciary  at  lad  got  a  fe- 
parate  fignet,  yet  that  of  the  felfion  is  dill  named  the  king’s 
(ignet.  In  the  (ignet  office  are  fealed  fummonfes  of  citation, 
letters  of  executorial  diligence,  or  for  (laying  of  diligence  7 
and,  generally,  whatever  pafies  by  warrant  of  the  feffi an,  and 
is  to  be  executed  by  officers  of  the  court.  All,  before  feal- 
ing,  nmft  be  figned  by  the  writers  or  clerks  of  the  fignet. 
But  letters  of  diligence,  where  they  are  granted  in  a  depend¬ 
ing  procefs,  merely  for  probation,  though  they  pals  by  the 
fignet,  mud  be  fubferibed  by  a  clerk  of  felfion.  The  clerks  of 
the  fignet  alfo  prepare  and  fubferibe  all  fignatures  of  char¬ 
ters,  or  other  royal  grants,  that  pafs  the  exchequer. 

SIGTUNA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sweden,  in  Upland,  feated 
On  the  lake  Maeler,  between  Stockholm  and  L'pfal. 

SIGUENZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cattile,  with  an 
archbifliop’s  fee,  a  univerfity,  and  a  caftle,  in  which  is  an 
arfenal.  The  univerfity  confifts  of  feveral  colieges ;  but  the 
mod  confiderable  ftruclure  is.  the  cathedral.  It  is  feated  on  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atienca,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Madrid. 
Long.  2.  41.  W.  Lat.  41.  6.  N. 

SILHET,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital  of  a  dift 
tridd  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of  Bengal.  It  is  100 
miles  N.E.  of  Dacca,  and  200  E.N.E.  of  Moorlhedabad.. 
Long.  91.  57.  E.  Lat.  24.  52.  N. 

SILISTRIA,  or  Dokestro,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  Bulgaria,  with  a  citadel,  and  an  arehbiihop's  lee. 
It  is  feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Miffovo  and  Danube,  97 
miles  N.E.  of  Nicopoli,  and  170  N.E.  of  Adrianople.  Long. 
27.  3  t.  E.  Lat  45.  o.  N. 

SILKEBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland,  with 
a  caftle,  which  was  formerly  of  great  ftrength.  Tt  is  1 8  miles 
W.  of  Arhufen.  Long.  9.  30.  E.  Lat.  36.  3.N. 

SILLEBAR,  a  fea-port  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra,  a 
little  S.  of  Bencoolen.  Long  101.  o.  E.  Lat-  4.  o.  S. 

S1LLE-LE-GUILLAUME,  a  commercial  town  of  France, 
in  tha  department  of  Sarte,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Mans. 

8IMANCAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Lebn,  with  a  caftle,  in 
which,  on  account  of  its  ftrength.  Philip  ordered  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  kept.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Deuro, 
eighty  miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid.  Long.  4  30.  W.  Lat, 

41.45.fr- 

SIMBIRSK,  a  government  of  Ruftia,  formerly  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kafan.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is 
leated  on  the  Volga,  100  miles  S.  by  W.  o£  Kafan.  Long, 
48.  34*  E.  Lat.  34*  »  N. 
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STMI,  the  ancient  Syme,  an  illand  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  the  itland  of  Rhodes  and  the  continent  of  Aha,  fix 
miles  N.  of  Rhodes.  Long.  27.  33.  E.  Eat.  36.  35.  N. 

SIMMEREN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  cattle.  It 
belongs  to  the  eleCtor  palatine,  and  is  feated  on  the  Simmeren, 
2 6  miles  W.  of  Mentz,  aud  35  E.  of  Triers.  Long.  7.  41.  E. 
Lat.  49.  51.  N. 

SIMOGU,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindoottan,  in  the 
Myfore  country,  fituate  on  the  Tumbadra,  93  miles  N.W.  of 
Seringapatam.  Long.  75.  30.  E.  Lat.  13.  21.  N. 

SIMONS,  St.  an  itland  of  North  America,  on  the  coaft 
of  Georgia,  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha.  It  is  fif¬ 
teen  miles  long  and  four  broad,  and  has  a  good  town  called 
Frederica. 

SIMONTHORNA,  a  ttrong  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Tolna,  with  a  cattle.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Turks  in  1686,  and  is  feated  on  the  Sarwige,  eight  miles  from 
Tolna.  Long.  18.  16.  E.  Lat.  46.  40.  N. 

SINCAPOLJR,  an  ifland  and  town  at  the  mod  foiithern 
extremity  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  the  ttrait  of  Sincapour.  It  is  100  miles  S.E.  of 
the  city  of  Malacca.  Long.  104.  10.  E.  Lat.  1.  10.  N. 

SlNDELFlN'GEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirteraburg,  fix  miles  S.  W.  of  Stutgard,  and  30  E.  of  Ba¬ 
den.  Long.  9.  5.  E.  Lat.  48.  45.  N. 

SINES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura,  40  miles  S. 
of  St.  Ubes.  Long.  8.  55.  W.  Lat.  37.  40.  N. 

SING,  a  ftrong  town  of  Dalmatia,  built  by  the  Turks  in 
©ppotition  to  Clilfa.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1686. 
It  is  eight  miles  N.  of  Clilfa,  and  16  N.  ofSpalatro.  Long. 
17.  30.  E.  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

SI-NGAN-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Chen-fi.  It  is  one  of  the  larged  and  mod  beautiful  in  the 
empire  next  to  Pekin.  In  its  territories  (which  contain  fix 
cities  of  the  fecond  and  thirty-one  of  the  third  clafs)  bats  of  a 
fingular  fpecies  are  found;  they  are  as  large  as  domedic 
fowls,  and  the  Chinefe  prefer  their  fled)  to  that  of  chicken. 
It  is  480  miles  S.W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  108.  43.  E.  Lat.  34. 
16.  N. 

SINGILIES,  a  town  ofRuffia,  in  the  government  of  Sim- 
jmfk,  fituate  on  the  Volga,  24  miles  S.  of  Simbirfk.  Long. 
48.  34.  E.  Lat.  54.  1.  N. 

SINGO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Macedonia, 
on  the  gulph  of  Monte  Santo.  Long.  24.  o.  E.  Lat.  40. 
1.3.  N. 

S1NGOR,  a  town  in  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  fmall  river,  in  the  bay  of  Patan.  Long.  10 1. 
25.  E.  Lat.  6.  40.  N. 

SINIGAGLIA,  a  drong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona,  with  a  cadle  and  two  harbours.  It  is  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nigola,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  1 7  miles 
S.E.  of  Pefaro,  and^o  E.S.E.  of  Urbino.  Long.  13.  29.  E. 
Lat.  43.  43  N. 

SINCB,  or  Sinote,  a  decayed  fea-port  of  Turkey  in 
Afia,  in  Natolia,  furrounded  by  walls,  with  double  ramparts; 
but  the  cadle  is  much  neglcCted.  The  inhabitants  are  Turks, 
who  will  not  admit  any  Jews,  and  the  Greeks  are  obliged  to 
live  in  the  fuburbs.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Diogenes  the  cynic 
philofopher,  and  feated  on  the  idhmus  of  a  peninfula  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Long.  33.  55.  E.  Lat.  41. 5.  N. 

SINOGU,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindoodan,  in  the 
Myfore  country,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Bednore,  and  90  N.W.  of 
Seringapatam.  Long.  yjJ.  30.  E.  Lat,  13.  30.  N. 

SiNTZHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  feated  in  a  morafs,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Heidelberg. 
Long.  9.  o,  E.  Lat.  49.  15.  N. 
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SION,  an  ancient  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the 
Valais,  and  an  epifcopal  fee,  whofe  bidiop  is  a  prince  of  the 
empire.  It  is  fituate  near  the  Rhone,  at  the  foot  of  three 
infulated  rocks,  that  rife  immediately  from  the  plain.  The 
highed,  called  Tourbillon,  fupports  the  old  ruinous  and  de- 
ferted  epifcopal  palace.  On  the  fecond,  denominated  Va¬ 
leria,  are  the  remains  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  a  few  houfes 
belonging  to  the  canons.  On  Mayoria,  the  third  rock,  dands 
the  prefent  epifcopal  palace,  an  edifice  of  done,  built  in 
154^;  the  apartments  furnidted  with  great  plainnefs  and 
fimpucity.  Sion  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Seduni,  and 
fome  Roman  infcriptions  dill  remain.  It  is  50  milts  E.  of 
Geneva.  Long.  7.12.  E.  Lat.  46.  6.  N. 

SIOUT,  one  of  the  larged  and  mod  populous  towns  in 
Egypt.  It  has  feveral  mofques,  and  is  the  fee  of  a  Coptic 
bilhop.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and 
fome  fepulchres  of  the  Romans.  It  is  lurronnded  by  fine  gar¬ 
dens,  and  palm-trees  that  bear  the  bed  dates  in  Egypt.  This 
place  is  the  rendezvous  of  thofc  who  go  in  the  caravan  to  Sen- 
nar,  in  Nubia.  It  is  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  and  185  S.  of 
Cairo.  Long.  31.  24.  E.  Lat.  27.2.  N. 

SIRAD1A,  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  capital  of  a  palatinate 
of  the  lame  name,  with  a  cadle.  It  is  feated  in  a  plain,  on 
the  river  Warta,  62  miles  N.E.  of  Brellaw,  and  105  N.W. 
of  Cracow.  Long.  18.  53.  E.  Lat.  51.3 2.  N. 

SIRAF,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lariftan,  fi¬ 
tuate  on  the  Perfian  Gulf,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Lar.  Long.  32. 
25.  E.  Lat.  35.  20.  N. 

SIRAVAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ku- 
fidan,  48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Siider.  Long.  31.  3.  E.  Lat.  3 1 . 
30.  N. 

SIRGIAN,  a  town  of  Ferfia,  in  the  province  of  Kirman, 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  pottery,  aad  a  manufa&ure  of  duffs. 
It  is  180  miles  E.  of  Schiras.  4 

SIRHIND,  an  ancient  city  of  Hindoodan  Proper,;  in  the 
province  of  Delhi.  Procopius  takes  notice,  that  in  the  time 
of  Judinian  (the  fixth  century)  filk  was  brought  from  Seri/tda, 
a  country  in  India.  Sirhind  is  195  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 
Long.  75.  35.  E.  Lat.  30.  15.  N. 

S1RIK,  a  town  of  F’rance,  in  the  department  of  Mofelle, 
with  a  cadle,  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  It  is  feated  on  the  Mo- 
felle,  23  miles  N.  of  Metz.  Long.  6.  38.  E.  Lat.  49.36.  N. 

SIRINAGUR,  a  large  rugged  country  of  Afia;  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  theThibetian  mountains,  on  the  S.E. 
by  Napaul,  on  the  S.  by  Rohilla,  on  the  S.W.  by  Delhi,  and 
on  the  N,E.  by  Lahore.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is 
160  miles  N.  of  Delhi.  Loug.  77.  38.  E.  Lat.  30.  39.  N. 

SIRIUS  ISLAND,  an  ifland  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
18  miles  in  circuit,  difcovered  by  Lieutenant  Ball,  in  1790. 
Long.  162.  30.  E.  Lat.  10.  52.  S. 

SIRMICH,  or  Sirmium,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Bofweth,  near  the  Save,  42  miles  S.E.  of  Efieck. 
Long.  20.  19.  E.  Lat.  45.  13.  N. 

SIRONG,  or  Seronge,  a  town  of  Hindoodan  Proper,  in 
the  province  of  Malwa,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
painted  cottons  and  chintzes.  It  is  120  miles  N.E.  of  Eu» 
gein.  Long.  78.  4.  E.  Lat.  24.  4.  N. 

SLSIZAN,  a  fea-port  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Luconia,  one  of 
the  Philippine  Iflands.  It  is  fituate  alrnod  immediately  Oppo¬ 
fite  to  Manilla,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  very  high  mountains, 
which  render  the  air  extremely  moilt.  Long.  123.  45.  E. 
Lat.  14.  20.  N. 

SISSAC,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bafil, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Sifgow.  It  is  17  miles  S.E.  of 
Bafil. 

SISSEG,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Croatia,  with  a  monaftery, 
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feated  on  the  Save,  a8  miles  S.E.  of  Zagrad,  and  42  E.  of 
Carlftadt.  Long.  1 6.  17.  E.  Lat.  46.  6.  N. 

SISSEK,  a  flrong  town  of  Croatia,  fituateat  the  confluence 
of  the  Save  and  Kulpa,  40  miles  E.  of  Carlftadt.  Long.  22. 
10.  E.  Lat.  45.  48.  N. 

SISSOPOLI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Romania, 
with  an  archbifhop’s  fee  5  feated  on  a  peninfula  of  the  Black 
Sea,  2$  miles  S,  of  Mefembria,  and  97  N.W.  of  Conftan- 
tinople.  Long.  28.  9.  E.  Lat.  42.  30.  N. 

SISTERON,  a  town,  and  late  epifcopal  fee,  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Lower  Alps,  with  a  citadel  on  tin:  top 
of  a  rock,  which  was  the  prilon  of  Cafiroir  V.  king  of  Poland. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Durance,  45  miles  N.  E.  of  Aix,  and  407 
S.E.  of  Paris,  Long.  6.  l.E.  Lat.  44.  n.N. 

SIT1  A,  a  town  on  the  N.  coalt  ot  the  ifle  ot  Candia,  near 
a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  58  miles  from  Candia.  Long.  2 6. 
29  E.  Xiat.  35.0.  N. 

S1TTARD,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers, 
feated  near  the  Maefe,  10  miles  S.  of  RureVnonde.  Long.  5. 
50.  E.  Lat.  50.  58.  N. 

SIVRAI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vienne, 
feated. on  the  Charante,  25  miles  S.  of  Poitiers,  and  100 
S.S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  23.  E.  Lat.  46.  16.  N. 

SKAITING  ( Encyd.) .  It  is  well  known  that  Norway  is, 
during  four  or  five  months,  covered  with  lnow,  which,  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  fea  coaft,  is  fo  deep  that  it  becomes 
impoffible  for  the  traveller  to  quit  the  beaten  road  either  on 
horfeback  or  on  foot.  Even  the  road  itfelf  mull  be  new 
beaten  after  each  new  fall  of  fnow  :  and  that  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  a  machine  fomewhat  refembling  a  plough, 
pointed  before,  and  gradually  widening  behind,  which,  being 
drawn  by  horfes,  cuts  its  way  through  and  levels  at  the  fame 
time. 

Notwithftanding  the  difficulties  which  the  Norwegian  win¬ 
ters  thus  naturally  prefent,  the  chace  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
exercife  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  formerly 
abounded  with  fierce  animals,  befides  deer  and  fmaller  game. 
To  make  the  moft  of  the  fhort  days  in  that  climate  by  travel¬ 
ing  the  forefts  with  incrcafed  celerity,  the  Norwegian  de¬ 
viled  the  ufe  of  fkaits,  very  different  however  from  thofe 
which  we  ufe  in  our  more  fouthern  lands  for  the  purpofes  of 
amufement.  The  Norwegian  fkaits  are  a  pair  of  boards,  about 
four  or  five  inches  broad,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick, 
flightly  hollowed  in  the  middle  underneath,  to  prevent  un- 
fteadinefs,  and  to  advance  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  board  for 
the  left  foot  is  ten  feet  long,  the  other  only  about  fix.  They 
are  both  bent  a  little  upward  at  the  extremities,  but  higher 
before  than  behind.  They  are  tied  to  the  feet  with  thongs 
faftened  in  the  middle,  where  they  are  left  higher  and  thicker 
than  in  the  other  parts.  The  fkait  for  the  right  foot  is  often 
underlaid  with  rein-deer  fkin  or  feal  fkin,  which  glides  very 
fmoothly  along  when  the  fkaiter  moves  forward  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  agreeing  with  the  grain  of  the  hair,  but  which  prefents  a 
refiftance  when  he  prefles  his  foot  in  a  backward  direftion 
caufing  the  hair  to  briftle. 

It  is  an  afcertained  fa£l  that  a  good  fkaiter,  when  the  fnow 
is  tolerably  firm,  can  travel  more  rapidly  over  a  level  coun¬ 
try,  and  continue  his  rapid  march  for  a  longer  time,  than  the 
bell  horfe  trotting  on  the  fineft  road. 

If  he  has  to  defcend  a  mountain,  he  moves  with  fuch  im- 
petuofity,  that  he  is -obliged  to  moderate  his  firft  effort  in 
fpringing  forward,  left  he  fhould  lofe  his  breath  in  the  de- 
fcent.  He  afcends  more  (lowly,  and  not  without  fome  diffi¬ 
culty,  becaufe  he  is  obliged  to  mount  in  a  zig-2ag  direction. 
Nevertheless  he  reaches  the  fummit  in  as  fhort  a  time  as  would 
Tuffice  for  the  beft  foot-man.  And,  if  the  fnow  have  ac¬ 
quired  any  fmall  degree  of  confiftency,  he  never  finks  into  it. 


Experience  having  proved,  that,  in  fpite  of  the  multiplied 
obftacles  anting  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  Norway  had 
been  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  enemy  during  that  feafon 
— and  this  mode  of  performing  long  excurfions  being  in 
general  ufe  among  the  inhabitants — it  was  natural  that  the 
idea  fhould  occur  of  forming  a  military  corps  of  fkaiters. 

Accordingly  fuch  a  plan  has  been  adopted  ;  and  the  corps, 
confiding  of  960  men,  is  divided  into  two  battalions,  one  for 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  the  other  for  the  fouthern. 

Their  prefent  uniform  confifts  of  a  fhort  green  jacket,  a  grey 
furtout  with  a  yellow  cape,  grey  pantaloons,  and  a  black 
leathern  cap. 

Their  arms  are  a  carabine  hung  with  a  fling  which  paffes 
over  the  fhoulder,  a  broad  cutlafs,  and  a  ftaff  three  yards  and 
half  long,  an  inch  and  quarter  thick,  having  at  the  end  an  iron 
point,  and,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  extremity,  a  circular 
piece  of  iron.  The  principal  ufe  is  to  check  the  exceffive  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  fkaiter’s  motion  in  defcending  heights.  On  thefe 
occafions  he  places  it  between  his  legs,  and  drags  it  after  him, 
or  he  drags  it  by  his  fide.  On  other  occafions  he  makes  ufe 
of  it  to  pufti  himfelf  forward  in  afcending :  in  fhort  he  va- 
rioufiy  employs  it  according  to  circumftances.  This  ftaff 
fcrves  him  alfo  as  a  fupport  for  his  carabine  when  he  wifhesto 
fire  a  foot ;  though  indeed  the  Norwegian  peafants  in  general 
flioot  very  well  without  any  fuch  aid,  and  leldom  mils  their 
aim. 

To  the  exercife  of  fkaiting,  this  corps  unites  alfo  that  of 
the  ordinary  chaffeurs  or  light  troops,  of  which  it  is  to  be 
confidered  as  conftituting  a  part:  it  performs  all  the  fame 
fundlions  as  they,  nor  differs  from  them  except  in  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  marching  on  fkaits,  which  gives  it  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  others.  The  fkaiters,  moving  with  great 
agility,  and  being  fecured  by  the  depth  of  the  fnow  from  all 
purfuit  either  by  infantry  or  cavalry,  may  fafely  hover  round 
a  hoftile  army  on  its  march,  may  watch  all  its  motions,  ha- 
rafs  and  gall  it  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  without  incurring 
any  danger.  Even  difcharges  of  cannon  would  produce  little 
eftedt  on  a  number  of  ikaiters  fcattered  at  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  diftance  from  each  other,  and  whofe  movements 
befides  are  fo  rapid,  that,  at  the  moment  while  the  can¬ 
non  iers  fancy  they  ftill  have  them  in  fight,  they  have  al¬ 
ready  vanifhed,  to  make  their  appearance  anew  when  leaft 
expedited. 

If  the  enemy  halt,  that  is  the  time  when  the  fkaiters  enjoy 
their  full  fuperiority  over  them.  Whatever  precautions  the  ho¬ 
ftile  army  may  have  adopted,  they  are  momentarily  expofed  to 
the  attacks  of  men  who  do  not  (land  in  need  of  either  roads  or 
paths,  but  indiicriminately  traverfe  moraffes,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
provided  they  only  be  covered  with  fnow.  Even  though  the  ice 
beneath  fhould  be  too  weak  to  bear  either  horfe  or  man,  the 
fkaiter  is  fafely  wafted  over  it  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motion. 
Indeed  there  is  not  any  corps  better  calculated,  in  the  winter- 
feafon,  for  the  fervice  of  reconnoitring,  carrying  intelligence 
refpedling  the  enemy,  or  performing  the  office  of  couriers. 

It  may,  however,  be  fuppofed  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in 
turning  round,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  their  fkaits  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  cafe.  The  fkaiter  draws  back  his  right 
foot,  to  which  is  faftened  the  fhorter  fkait,  places  it  vertically 
to  the  left,  then  railes  the  left,  and,  placing  it  parallel  to  the 
right,  he  is  turned.  If  he  wiflies  to  turn  completely  back,  he 
has  only  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre. 

In  their  ordinary  winter  exercifes,  the  fkaiters  form  them- 
felves  in  three  ranks,  at  eight  paces  diftance  between  the 
ranks,  and  three  between  the  files ;  and,  unlefs  when  they 
defignedly  fcatter  themfelves,  they  exactly  obferve  thofe  di- 
ftances,  that  they  may  not  impede,  each  other  in  the  ufe  of 
their  fkaits,— When  they  have  ocfcafion  to  fire,  the  middle  and 
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rear  ranks  advance  clofe  to  the  front ;  each  file  thus  forming 
a  little  body  apart,  ,  ^ 

The  baggage  and  camp-equipage  of  this  corps  are  conveyed 
in  fledges"  placed  on  fkaits.  A  (ingle  man  eafily  draws  one 
of  thefe  fledges  by  means  of  a  leathern  thong,  which  pafles 
over  his  right  fhoulder  and  erodes  to  his  left  fide,  like  the  fling 
for  the  carbine. 

An  improvement  on  this  plan  has  been  fuggefted — that  of 
attaching  to  the  corps  a  few  pieces  of  light  artillery,  to  be 
drawn  upon  fkaits  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  baggage, 

•  SKARA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland,  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  palace,  the  refidence  of  the  Gothic  kings. 

It  is  feated  on  the  Lida,  in  a  nrorafs,  17  miles  N.E.  ot  Fal- 
kopinsr.  Long.  14.  o.  E.  Lat.  58.  16.  N. 

SKEEN,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  government  of  Ag- 
gherhuys,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  It  is 
feated  near  the  Categate,  40  miles  W.  of  Fredericftadt. 

SKIDD  AW,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland,  one  of  the  molt 
remarkable  in  England,  being  above  1000  yards  perpendicular 
height  from  the  lurtace  of  the  lake  of  Derwent-water,  to  the 
north  of  which  it  is  fituate.  Here  eagles  and  other  birds  of 
prey  refort.  This  mountain  is  not  difficult  of  accefs,  and  is 
altnoft  covered  with  grafs,  which  gradually  grows  coarfer  in 
the  afcent.  The  whole  top  is  covered  with  a  loole  brown 
flaty  ftone. 

SKlLSKOER,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Zea¬ 
land,  fituate  on  a  bay,  48  miles  S.W.  ot  Copenhagen.  Long. 

1 1.  27 .  E.  Lat.  55.  16.  N. 

SKlPTON,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday  ;  feated  among  hills,  near  the 
river  Aire,  41  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Richmond,  and  231  N.  by 
W,  of  London.  Long.  2.  42.  W.  Lat.  $3.  35.  N. 

Sl.AGELsE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Zea¬ 
land,  42  miles  W.S.W.  of  Copenhagen.  Long.  11.  29.  E. 
Lat.  55.  26.  N. 

SLATINA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Molda¬ 
via,  14  miles  N.W.  ot  Niemeez.  Long.  26.  5.  E.  Lat.  47. 

10.  N. 

SLAUGHTERING,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  killing  of 
calves,  oxen,  or  other  horned  cattle. 

The  inftrument  at  prefent  generally  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  a  common  axe  ;  by  which  the  animal  is  at  lead  (tun¬ 
ned,  in  cafe  he  does  not  fall  after  one  or  two  blows;  yet,  as 
the  knocking  down  of  cattle  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  ferocity, 
a  milder  and  more  humane  method  ot  terminating  their  exift- 
ence  ought  to  be  fubltituted  for  that  pradtice.  Such  de- 
firable  objeft  may  be  attained  by  adopting  the  mode  of 
flaughtering  which  prevails  in  Portugal ;  namely,  the  “  laying 
down  cattle,”  by  feparating  the  fpina)  marrow  with  a  peculiar 
knife;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  animal  is  unnerved,  and 
falls  inftantaneoufly :  in  Plate  44.  we  therefore  give  a  repre- 
fentation  of  ,he  inftrument  employed  in  that  kingdom. 

The  whole  knife  is  eleven  inches  in  length  ;  the  handle  be¬ 
ing  4I,  and  the  blade  6 i  inches.  In  order  to  ufe  it,  the  per- 
fon  who  is  about  to  “  lay  down’’  an  animal,  muft  place  him- 
felf  in  front  of  the  latter,  holding  it  by  the  horn  in  the  left 
hand  ;  and  palling  the  knife  over  its  brow,  through  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  neck,  into  the  fpinal  marrow.— For  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  pradtice,  we  are  indebted  to  the  humane  Lord 
Somerville  ;  who,  during  his  late  refidence  in  Portugal,  caufed 
a  perfon  (o  be  inftrudted  in  the  ufe  ot  the  knife  above  de- 
fcribed.  His  lordfhip  has  liberally  offered  to  comply  with  the 
requeft  of  thofe  whole  bufinefs  is  to  (laughter  cattle,  and  who 
may  be  defirous  of  additional  information.  He  further  ob- 
ferves  (in  The  Sirflem  followed  during  the  two  loft  Years  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture ,  &c.)  that  the  man  alluded  to,  has  laid 


fifteen  oxen  in  a  row  “  with  more  regu’arity  and  expedition 
than  would  at  firft,  perhaps,  be  credited.” — Lord  S.  likewife 
is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  pradtice  of  carters  head  lining  or 
walking  at  the  heads  of  oxen,  were  adopted  in  Britain,  the 
animals  would  probably  be  induced  to  ftand  more  quietly  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  tire  operation  will  become  “as 
fafe  as  it  :s  eafv.” 

SLAWKAW,  or  Austerlitz,  a  town  of  Moravia,  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  circle  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  10  miles  E.  of 
Brinn.  Long.  16.  57.  E.  Lat.  49.  N. 

SLEAFORD,  a  town  of  Lincolnfbirt-,  with  a  market  on 
Monday.  It  had  formerly  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins,  and  has" a 
large  market-place,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Slea,  which  is  navigable  hence  to  the 
Witham,  18  miles  S.  of  Lincoln,  and  115  N.  of  London. 
Long.  o.  21.  W.  Lat  53.  1.  N. 

SLONIM,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  No- 
vogrodeck,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Sezraa,  40  miles 
S.W.  of  Novogroderk,  and  60  S.E.  of  Grodno.  Long.  23. 
57.  E.  Lat  53.  o.  N. 

SLOO  FEN,  or  Sloten,  a  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  Friefland,  feated  on  a  lake  called  Slooten-mere, 
three  miles  from  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  18  N.W.  of  Steen- 
wick.  Long.  5.  26.  E.  Lat.  52.  5;.  N. 

SMITH’S  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocearl, 
difcovered  by  Lieut'.  Ball,  in  1790.  Long.  161.  54.  E.  Lat. 
9.  44.  S. 

'  SMOLAND,  or  Smaland,  a  province  of  Sweden,  in 
Gothland,  112  miles  long  and  62  broad  It  has  immenfe 
forefts  of  pine  and  fir;  and  the  approach  to  the  villages  is 
announced  by  groves  of  oak,  beech,  and  birch,  and  nume¬ 
rous  plots  or  parterres  of  arable  land  among  paftures  and 
rocks.  An  acre  of  land  has  been  frequently  obferved 
to  be  laid  out  with  alternate  flips  of  rye,  barley,  flax,  and 
hemp  ;  the  intervals  between  and  around,  fown  with  grafs. 
In  many  parts,  the  trees  are  cut  down,  and  burnt  in  order 
to  n>ar.”'re  the  foil.  Calmar  is  the  capital. 

SMOW,  a  noted  cavern,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Sutherland- 
(hire,  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Locn  E’ibol.  It  runs  fo 
far  underground,  that  its  extremity,  it  is  laid,  could  never 
be  explored. 

SMYNHUSEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
of  Holllein,  fix  miles  E.  of  Lunden. 

SNACKERBURG,  a  commercial  town  of  Lower  Sax- 
orn,  n  Brunlw  ck  Lunenburg,  feated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Utchf  with  the  Elbe,  35  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Danneberg. 
Long.  12.  22.  E.  Lat.  53-  10.  N. 

SNEECK,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Friefland. 
It  is  called  Smtz  by  the  na fives,  *and  is  feated  on  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name  in  marfliy  land,  eight  miles  S.  of  Franeker. 
Long.  5.  26.  E.  Lai.  53.  2.  N. 

SNEIRNE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irac, 
57  miles  W.N.W.  of  Amadan.  Long.  46.  24.  E.  Lat.  35. 
45  N. 

SNETSHAM,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on  Fri¬ 
day,  feated  on  a  fmall  inlet  of  the  fea,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Lynn,  and  rii  N.  by  E.  of  London.  Long.  o.  32.  E. 
L  t.  52.  35.  N. 

SNIAT1N,  a  trading  town  of  Little  Poland,  capital  of 
Poketia,  feated  on  the  Pru  h,  eight  miles  E.  of  Colont,  and 
45  S.E.  of  Halitz.  Long.  26.  7.  E.  Lat.  48.  44.  N. 

SOANA,  or  Suane,  an  ancient  town  of  Tulcam,  in  the 
Siennefe,  wiih  a  bifhop’s  fee.  The  badnefs  of  the  air  has 
caufed  it  to  be  almoft  deferted,  and  it  is  now  no  more  than 
a  village.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  river  Flora, 
30  miles  S.E.  ol  Sienna.  Long.  11,  46,  E,  Lat,  4a,  40.  N, 
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SOANE,  a  river  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  which  rifes  on 
the  S.  confines  of  Allahabad,  iffuing  from  the  fame  lake, 
which  is  the  fource  of  the  Nerbudda  ;  and  flowing  in  an 
oppofite  diredlion  to  that  river  1500  miles,  it  falls  into  the 
Ganges,  above  Patna. 

SOCIETY  ( Encycl .).  Amongft  the  mod  important  of 
the  various  affociations  for  charitable  and  benevolent  pur- 
pofes  in  Britain,  is  the  formation  of  a  fociety  in  London,  for 
encouraging  the  induftry,and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  inftituted  in  1796,  under  the  name  of  a  Society  for  bet¬ 
tering  tie  Condition  and  increajing  the  Comforts  of  the  Poor ;  an 
eftablilhment  which  has  been  the  means  of  adding  much  to 
the  general  mafs  of  national  happinefs.  Its  objects  are  de- 
fcribed  to  be— “  every  thing  that  concerns  the  happinefs 
of  the  poor — every  thing  by  which  their  comforts  can  be 
increafed.  To  remove  the  difficulties  attending  parochial 
relief,  and  the  difcouragement  of  induftry  and  economy,  by 
the  prefect  mode  of  diltri'outing  it  ;  to  correct  the  abufes  of 
workhoufes ;  and  to  aflift  the  poor  in  placing  out  their 
children  in  the  world  : — in  this,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  their  habitations  and  gardens ;  in  affiflance  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  ufe  of  fuel,  fo  as  to  give  them  more  benefit 
from  it ;  and  in  adding  to,  and  in  meliorating  their  means 
of  fubfiftence,  by  pubkc  kitchens,  and  by  other  means.” — 
In  thefe  refpedis  it  has  been  proved  that  much  may  be 
done  by  the  union  of  liberal  and  benevolent  minds — much 
by  the  circulating  of  information,  aud  by  perfonal  affiflance 
and  influence. 

It  muft  afford  a  (Long  additional  inducement  to  efforts  of 
this  nature  to  confider,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  can  multi¬ 
ply  domeftic  comforts,  in  the  fame  degree  we  may  hope  to 
promote  the  caufe  of  morality  and  virtue.  For  a  very 
gratifying  illuftration  of  this,  as  well  as  for  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  improvements  in  fuel,  food,  and  in  the  mode  of 
affiftin  ■  the  po  ir,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  philanthropy 
and  abilities  of  Count  Rumford.  (See  the  articles  Corn, 
Fuel,  Soup,  &c.  Supp.) 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  increafe  of  the  comforts 
and  morals  of  the  poor,  great  as  that  benefit  may  be,  that 
this  fociety  has  in  a  great  meafure  effected  :  its  improve¬ 
ments  a  id  experiments  apply  more  or  lefs  to  farms,  manu- 
fadLries,  private  families,  and  to  every  fituation  of  life. 

His  majefly,  the  ready  patron  of  every  ufeful  undertaking, 
when  informed  of  the  pLn  and  objedl  of  the  fociety,  was 
graci  > u fly  pleafed  to  take  it  under  his  protection,  and  at  a 
fubfequent  meeting  the  fociety  came  to  the  following  refo- 
lution  : 

“  That  the  general  objedi  of  the  fociety  be  to  celled  in¬ 
formation  refpeCting  the  circumflances  and  fituation  of  the 
poor,  and  the  moft  effectual  means  of  meliorating  their 
condition;  in  order  that  any  comforts  and  advantages 
which  the  poor  do  now  actually  enjoy  in  any  part  of 
England,  may  eventually  be  extended  to  every  part  of  if, 
with  as  much  improvement  and  additional  benefit  as  may 
be  to  the  poor;  and  with  a  tendency,  gradually  to  diminiffi 
parochial  expences.  For  the  a  t  inment  of  thefe  ends,  it 
appears  to  the  fociety,  that  the  circulation  of  ufeful  and 
pradical  information,  derived  from  experience,  and  ftated 
briefly  and  plainly,  fo  as  to  be  generally  read  and  under¬ 
flood,  may  be  of  very  great  national  and  individual  benefit; 
and  may  induce  and  enable  all  well- difpofed  perfons  to 
unite  in  the  promotion  of  an  objeCt  fo  important  to  the 
happinefs  and  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  that  valuable  branch  of  it,  the  labouring 
poor. 

u  The  following  are  feledted  as  the  fubjedts  of  informa- 
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tion,  upon  which  the  Society  is  defirous  of  obtaining  and 
circulating  hints  : 

r.  Parijh  Relief — how  it  may  be  beft  diredted  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  poor. 

2.  Friendly  Societies — their  good  effedts,  and  how  they 
may  be  belt  encouraged. 

3.  Parifh  Workhoufes — the  amendment  of  them. 

4.  Cottages — the  increafing  the  comfort  and  neatnefs  of 
them. 

5.  Cottage  Gardens — and  the  means  of  enabling  the  cot¬ 
tager  to  keep  a  cow,  or  of  fupplying.him  with  milk. 

6.  Parijh  Mills  f 01  corn;  and  parifli  ovens. 

7.  Village  Shops ,  for  better  fupplying  the  poor  with  the 
necefiaries  of  life. 

8.  Village  Kitchens,  and  Soup  Shops. 

9.  Cottage  Fire-places  and  chimneys — the  improvement  of 
them. 

10.  Fuel — how  the  poor  may  be  better  fupplied  with  it. 

11.  Apprentices  to  manufacturers,  and  all  parifh  ap¬ 
prentices. 

12.  County  Jails  — the  means  and  effects  of  reforming  them. 

13.  Beggars — the  leaft  exceptionable  modes  of  affifting 
them. 

14.  Public  Rooms  for  the  refort  of  the  induftrious  poor  in 
cold  weather. 

For  proofs  of  what  has  been  effected  by  the  Society 
already,  fee  the  feveral  heads  in  this  Supplement.  We 
fhall  no  v  introduce  fo  the  reader’s  notice  a  fubordinate  infii- 
tution  of  this  kind,  namely,  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor  at  Clapham ,  tftablifhed  in  1  799.  It  con- 
fifts  both  o'f  ladies  and  gentlemen,  willing  to  take  an  aCtive 
part  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  The  objedls  of 
this  fociety,  are  the  difeovery  and  reRef  of  cafes  of  real  dijlrcfs . 
the  ajjifting  and  rewarding  of  honefi  indufry.  the  detehion  of 
fraud  and  impoftnre ,  the  dfcow  agement  of  idlenefs  ar.d  mice,  and 
the  employment  of  children  at  an  early  age,  fo  as  to  improve 
both  the  condition  and  the  morals  of  tne  poor. 

The  members  of  the  fociety  meet  at  each  other’s  houfes, 
in  winter,  one  evening  in  the  month,  and  in  the  fummer 
once  in  two  months,  for  the  purpofe  of  converfation  and 
communication  on  the  preceding  fubjedts.  They  have 
divided  the  parifli  of  Clapham  into  eight  diftriefts,  and  have 
appointed  four  or  more  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  vifitors  for 
each  diftridt.  The  duty  of  the  vifitors  is  to  inform  them- 
felves  of  the  circumflances  and  charadle.r  of  every  poor 
perfon  within  their  diftridt ;  and  to  meet  for  the  purpofe  of 
acting  in  concert,  and  of  becoming  more  acquainted  with 
the  real  ftate  of  the  poor  ;  fo  as  to  report  at  the  general 
meeting  every  peculiar  cafe  of  diftrefs :  with  their  opinion, 
as  to  the  means  of  improving  the  condudt,  and  bettering 
the  condition,  of  the  objedls  of  their  attention.  A  journal 
was  agreed  to  be  kept  of  the  obfervations  of  the  Society, 
and  of  the  effedts  produced  by  its  labours ;  and  a  corre- 
fpondence  has  been  opened  with  the  officers  of  the  pariffi, 
fo  as  to  form  a  channel  for  the  mutual  communication  of 
intelligence. 

The  firft  adf  of  the  fociety  was  to  draw  out  an  accurate 
lift  of  all  the  poor  of  the  parifli  of  Clapham  ;  diflinguifliing 
each  individual’s  refpedlive  occupation,  family,  refidence, 
and  place  of  legal  fettlement. — From  this  account,  two 
diftindl  lifts  have  been  made  out;  one  in  the  order  of  refid¬ 
ence — the  other  in  an  alphabetical  order ;  and  a  lift  of  the 
allowances  granted  by  the  parifli  has  been  obtained  of  the 
overfeers.  It  appeared  by  the  returns,  that  there  were  in 
the  whole  348  families  in  the  pariffi,  which  were  likely  to 
become  objedts  of  charitable  affiflance  5  viz. 
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Of  thefe  61  were  {ingle  perfons ;  59  had  wives,  but  no 
children;  and  the  remaining  287  had  wives.and  children  ; 
the  number  of  children  being,  upon  an  average,  not  more 
than  two  to  each  family. — 7  here  were  in  all  572  children, 
and  the  total  amount  of  poor  was  1207  perfons. 

For  each  diftriCt,  a  lady  was  appointed  as  fub-treafurer ; 
whofe  office  it  was  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  diftriCt, 
and  to  call  meetings  of  the  vifitors ;  no  vifitor  having 
a  power  (except  in  cafes  of  emergency)  to  give  any 
material  relief,  but  what  {hall  be  directed  at  a  diftriCt 
meeting.  Their  accounts  are  paffied  at  the  general  meet¬ 
ing.  The  meafure  of  fub-dividing  the  diftriCts  among  the 
vifitors  was  foon  after  adopted,  in  fome  inftances,  with  very 
good  effefl. 

The  reCtor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  churchwardens 
and  veftry,  added  the  facrament  money,  about  iool.  a-year, 
to  the  funds  of  the  fociety. — In  cafe  of  application  for 
relief,  it  was  recommended  to  the  vifitors  to  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  gaining  information  refpeCting  the  character  of 
the  perfon  applying ;  as  to  regular  attendance  on  public 
worfhip,  the  care  and  fchooling  of  their  children,  and  the 
indufiry  and  earnings  of  every  branch  of  the  family.  Tins 
information  is  ufeful  to  direft  both  the  kind  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  relief,  fo  as  to  affift  and  encourage  virtue  and  indufiry. 

In  cafe  of  any  infectious  cjiforder,  the  treafurer  is  directed 
to  confult  with  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  fociety,  con¬ 
cerning  the  moft  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  danger 
of  communication  ;  and  he  has  the  authority  immediately 
to  take  the  necefl'ary  fieps,  at  the  expence  of  the  fociety. 
Of  the  benefit  of  this  regulation  Several  infiances  have  ap¬ 
peared.  The  fmall-pox  had  attacked  feveral  poor  families 
with  much  violence;  fome  of  the  children,  yet  uninfeCted, 
were  fuccefsfully  inoculated  at  the  expense  of  the  fociety. 
A  dangerous  fpeties  of  putrid  and  fcarlet  fever  had  broken 
out  at  different  period5,  in  fome  of  the  houfes  of  the  poor; 
it  was  prevented  from  fpreading  beyond  the' families  in 
which  it  originated.  A  putrid  a'nd  fcarlet  fever,  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  parifh,  was  at  the  fame  time  extremely  fatal  to  the 
children  of  the  poor;  and  three  months  had  elapfed,  before 
its  ravages  ceafed.*' 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  for  the  improvement  and  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  poor,  that  may  not  be  adopted  and  effected  by 
fuch  a  fociety  as  that  of  Clapham.  They  came  to  very 
early  refolutions  to  furnifii  the  poor  gratis',  with  unflaked 
lime  to  white-wadi  their  cottages:  to  provide  lifts  of t lie 
poor  in  the  different  diftriCts ;  to  furnifii  growi^-up  per¬ 
fons  with  fuitable  employment;  and  to  place  children  at 
fchool,  and  from  thence  in  fervice  ;  to  eftablifli  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  a  friendly  fociety,  under  their  own  care  and  patronage  ; 
— to  purchafe  blankets  to  lend  the  induftrious  poor  in  win¬ 
ter  ; — and  that,  whenever  a  poor  married  woman  fhould 
depofit  a  weekly  fum  in  the  hands  of  the  vifitor  to  provide" 
for  her  confinement,  the  fociety  would  repay  it,  with  the 
addition  of  as  much  more,  at  the  time  of  her  lying-in. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  fick  poor  fuch  refreftiments 
as  might  be  ordered  by  the  vifitors  or  medical  attendants, 
the  fociety  engaged  an  agent  at  3s.  a-week.  She  is  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  woman,  not  burthened  with  a  family,  not  going 
Vol.  X, 
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out  to  walhing  for  her  livelihood ;  and  a  perfon  in  wlioTe 
cleanlinefs,  afliduity,  integrity,  and  {kill  in  cookery,  they 
and  the  poor  can  place  a  confidence.  To  her  care  are  in¬ 
truded  the  ftores  for  the  relief  of  the  fick;  confiding  of 
fago,  wine,  oatmeal,  &c.  and  alfo  the  materials  for  w  ork. 
She  has  been  furniftied  with  a  book  of  receipts  for  pre¬ 
paring  refreftiments  for  the  fick,  to  be  fent  by-the  order  of 
any  of  the  vifitors,  {he  keeping  a  regular  account  of  the 
fame.  It  is  her  duty  to  regifter  the  names  of  the  nurfes  and 
charwomen  in  the  parifh,  who  are  deferviog  of  recommend¬ 
ation,  in  order  that  thofe  who  want  employment  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  dating  that  they  are  unoccupied  ; 
and  that  houfekeepers,  who  want  a  nurfe  or  helper  in  the 
houfe,  may  know  who  is  difengaged.  It  is  alfo  her  office, 
upon  reference  from  the  vifitors,  to  make  enquiries  refpeCt- 
ing  the  character  of  any  perfon,  when  the  vifi  ors  do  not 
fucceed  in  procuring  fatisfaC'tory  information  upon  the  fub- 
jeCt. — Three  ladies  of  the  fociety  undertook  to  purchafe 
for  her  the  necefl'ary  utenfils  and  ftores,  to  furnifii  her  with 
fufficient  information  and  inftruCtions,  and  to  fuperintend 
her  in  the  execution  of  her  office. 

For  the  defirable  objeCt  of  forming  early  habits  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  indufiry  (there  being  already  at  Clapham,  fchools 
for  children  of  riper  age),  a  knitting  and  reading  fchool  for 
boys  and  girls  under  fix  years  of  age  was  efiabliffied  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  ladies,  at  the  requell  and  expence  of 
the  fociety.  An  induftrious  woman,  who  had  a  comfort¬ 
able  room  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  agreed  to  take  any  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  and  at  any  hour  that  might  be  thought  pro¬ 
per,  to  inftruCt  them  in  knitting  and  reading  ;  and,  on 
Sunday,  to  open  it  as  a  Sunday  fchool.  For  this,  and  her 
firing  and  all  expences,  fine  was  to  be  allowed  five  fhillings 
a-week.  The  fchool  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber  laft  with  fifteen  boys,  whofe  number  was  foon  in- 
creafed  to  twenty-one,  and  the  monthly  account  of  whofe 
work  already  makes  an  article  in  the  minutes  of  the  fociety. 

In  the  eariv  part  of  the  winter  the  fociety  provide  blan¬ 
kets,  to  be  numbered,  marked,  and  lent  to  the  poor,  under' 
the  following  regulations :  ift,  That  a  note  fhould  be 
given  with  them,  exprefiing  the  day  on  which  they  were 
lent,  and  that  on  which  they  were  to  be  returned.  2d,  That 
an  account  fhould  be  kept  bv  the  fociety’s  agent,  in  her 
book,  of  the  number  of  each  blanket,  the  perfon  to 
whom  lent,  and  the  time  tVhen  lent,  and  when  returned. 
3d,  That  the  blankets  lent  to  any  poor  family  for  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon,  fliould  be  returned  on  the  firft  of  May,  clean 
wafiied  if  required.  4th,  That  in  cafes  where  any  in¬ 
fectious  diforder  might  have  prevailed  in  the  family  to 
which  they  have  been  lent,  a  diferetionary  power  be  given 
to  the  vifitor  to  permit  them  to  be  kept.  Anti  5th,  That 
all  the  blankets,  upon  being  returned  to  the  fociety,  fliould 
be  baked,  in  order  to  purify  them,  before  they  are  laid  up 
in  the  fociety’s  ftore. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  may  not  be  done  for  the  poor, 
or  to  what  degree  their  religious  and  moral  habits,  and  tiieir 
domeftic  comforts  and  enjoyment' ,  may  not  be  increafed, 
by  the  formation,  in  e,vety  large  parifli  in  England,  of  fo~ 
cieties  like  that  at  Clapham  :  focieties  which,  without  the 
incumbrance  of  an  eltablifbment,  give  to  the  rich  all  the 
power  and  effect  of  co-operation  ;  which  offer  to  the  poor 
every  incitement  to  virtue  and  indufiry  ;  and,  while  they 
relieve  the  diftrefftd  and  unfortunate,  while  they  educate  the 
young  and  comfort  the  aged,  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  all  a 
juft  fenfe  of  the  value  of  character,  and  of  moral  and  te 
ltgious  habits,  and  render  them  ufeful  to  themfelves  and  to 
the  community. 

It  is  no  frral!  merit  in  the  fociety  at  Clapham,  that  it  has 
afforded  fatisfaCtory  evidence  that  the  fyftem  0 i  dividing 
12  F  * 
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the  poor  into  diftri&s,  anrl  of  thereby  dimin'ffiing  labour 
by  arrangmei’t  of  attention  (a  fyftem  recommended  bv  the 
precepts  of  Count  Ruinford,  and  by  the  example  of  Ham- 
b.  rgh),  is  applicable  and  practicable  in  every  parifh  in  Eng¬ 
land.  However  the  mind  may  be  intimidated  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  muff  embsrrafs  the  attempt  of  an  individual, 
to  improve  the  habits  and  increafe  the  comforts  of  a  whole 
parifli,  or  of  a  larger  di fl rift  ;  there  are  very  few  of  our 
countrymen,  and  {fill  fewer,  we  truft,  of  our  fair  country¬ 
women,  who  would,  at  any  period,  (lirink  from  the  duty  of 
occafionally  vifiting  their  eight  or  ten  adjoining  cottagers ; 
and  of  attending  a  fociable  monthly  meeting  of  their  friends 
and  acquaimance,  in  order  to  confider  how  their  poor  neigh¬ 
bours  might  be  made  more  happy  and  virtuous  in  them- 
felves,  and  more  ufefui  to  the  neighbourhood. 

This  mode  of  keeping  down  the  poor-rates,  of  pre¬ 
venting  crimes,  and  of  encouraging  honeftv,  induftry,  and 
economy,  will  never  be  very  irkfome  in  the  detail,  while  it 
only  occafionallv  occupies  a  tedious  hour,  and  promotes  a 
pleafant  and  fatisfaClqry  monthly  meeting  of  the  neigbour- 
hood.  This,  when  directed  “  to  the  difeovery  and  relief  of 
cafes  of  real  diftrefs, — to  the  affifring  and  rewarding  of  ho¬ 
ned  induftry, — to  the  detection  of  fraud  and  impofture, — to 
the  d  feouragement  of  idlenefs  and  vice, — to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  in  early  habits  of  induftry, — and  to  what¬ 
ever  has  a  tendenev  to  improve  the  condition  and  morals  of 
the  poor”  (and  thefe  are  the  declared  objeCts  of  the  fociety 
at  Clapham),  mud,  except  in  a  very  debafed  ftate  indeed, 
afford  ft.  tu  faCtory  occupation  to  every  human  being  ; — to 
the  mifer,  in  the  improvement  of  his  property, — to  the 
anxious  mind,  in  the  ftcurity  of  it, — to  the  fenfualift,'Tfi  en¬ 
joyment, — and  to  the  pious  and  benevolent,  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

This  fociety  is  directed  by  principles  different  from  thofe 
which  too  frequently  aCtuate  the  parochial  overfeer.  The 
great  objeCt  of  the  fociety  is  the  improvement  of  the  poor. 
They  apply  leifnre,  talents,  information,  and  every  power 
^which  they  derive  from  inftruCtion,  fttuation,  and  property, 
for  the  affiftance  of  thofe  who  do  not  poffefs  the  fame  advan¬ 
tages ;  not  with  the  petty  and  unftable  objeCt  of  affording 
capricious  or  momentary  relief;  but  in  the  well-founded 
hope  of  conferring  permanent  benefit,  by  increafing  their 
relburces,  by  improving  their  principles,  and  encouraging 
them  in  habits  of  induftry,  fobriety.  and  frugality. 

Charity  of  this  kind  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  increafed 
effect  by  co  operation,  and  of  impartial  benevolence  in  em¬ 
bracing  all  objedts  within  the  diftriCt,  in  proportion  to  their 
claims  and  neceffuies ;  but  alfo  of  aCting  upon  colledtive 
information,  and  of  dreCting  joint  exertions  fyftematically, 
and  to  the  proper  end.  The  enquiry  refpeCting  the  in¬ 
duftry,  economy,  and  charadter  of  the  poor,  muft  necef- 
farily  increafe  the  value  and  prevalence  of  thofe  virtues,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  enables  the  individual  to  direct  his  re¬ 
lief  molt  effedtually  to  the  advantage  of  the  fufferer. — If  it  is 
temporary  diftrefs  occaftoned  bv  fkknefs,  provifion  is  made 
for  their  immediate  comfort  and  fpeedy  recovery  j  and, 
while  the  ordinary  parochial  fund  is  reforted  to  in  the 
uiual  way,  the  fociety  adds  the  lefter  comforts,  and  thofe 
aids  to  the  recovery,  which  parifli  relief  can  never  com¬ 
pletely  afford  :  fuch  is  a  nurfe,  whofe  employment  may  per¬ 
haps  be  as  much  charity  to  her,  as  to  the  lick  on  whom  fhe 
attends;  whofe  care,  where  quiet  is  peculiarly  neceffary, 
may  remove  fome  of  the  children  during  the  day,  and  place 
them  with  a  neighbour  or  friend  ;  and  whofe  a  tention  may 
prevent  the  patient  from  returning  to  hard  labour,  before 
hi?  ftrength  is  fufficiently  recruited  and  confirmed. 

In  checking  the  progrefs  of  infectious  diforders,  a  fo¬ 
ciety  like  that  of  Clapham  may  be  of  infinite  fervice.  It  is 


the  dutv  of  the  vifttor  in  that  cafe  immediately  to  inform 
the  treafurer,  who  is  authorized  to  take  medical  advice,  as  to 
the  mod  effectual  means  of  flopping  the  contagion.  A  very 
trifling  fum,  feafonably  expended  in  the  removal  and  care 
of  the  infeCted  perfon,  and  in  purifying  and  white- wafhing 
his  habitation,  may  fave  thoufands  of  ufefui  I'ves,  and  pre¬ 
vent  an  irretrievable  lofs,  and  infupportalrle  expence  to  the 
parifli.  (See  House  of  Recoveky,  and  White-wash, 
Supp.) 

For  a  period  when  the  weaker  and  more  helplefs  fex 
ftand  in  great  need  of  kindnefs  and  affiftance,  the  fociety 
has  made  a  very  acceptable  provifion,  by  doubling  the  fum 
which  may  be  deposited  for  the  affiftance  of  any  poor  wo¬ 
man  at  her  lying-in.  Befides  this,  the  placing,  at  fuch  a 
time,  fome  of  their  chidren  at  fchool,  and  providing  a  nurfe, 
may  be  at  times  an  aft  of  very  ufefui  and  neceffary  charity. 

The  forming  of  children  to  early  habits  of  induftry,  is 
another  primary  objeft  of  this  fociety;  which  adopts  the 
principle  that  every  child,  above  mere  imbecility,  ftiould 
produce  fomething  towards  its  own  fupport.  If  what  it  can 
produce  is  only  a  penny  a-vueek,  even  that  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  habit  of  faving  fmall  films  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  economy;  and  conftant  occupation  is  one  grand 
prefervative  from  vice.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  of  great 
moment  to  find  regular  employment  for  the  poor ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  procelfes  for  the  abridgment  of 
labour  have,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  deprived  the 
poor  ofthe  means  of  induftry. 

The  habit  of  cleaniinefs,  producing  as  it  does  many 
valuable  moral  virtues,  is  an  important  effeCt  of  this  fo¬ 
ciety.  Another  is,  the  inftitution  of  friendly  focieties  under 
their  immediate  care  and  patronage  ;  and  particularly  fuch 
a  one  as  may  afford  relief  to  women  as  well  as  to  men  ;  and, 
with  the  contributory  aid  of  the  rich,  fecure  liberal  and  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  to  the  members,  Beftdes  this,  the  encouraging 
ofthe  poor  to  buy  for  ready  money,  and  the  donation  of  re¬ 
wards  to  cottagers  for  the  fupport  of  large  families,  and  for 
the  degree  of  induftry  and  lobriety  they  may  poffefs,  and 
for  other  commendable  points  of  character,  may,  with  at¬ 
tention  and  diferetion,  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  improving 
the  condition,  not  only  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  of  the  community  at  large. 

Whatever  have  been  the  advantages  to  the  poor,  the  be¬ 
neficial  effeCts  produced  by  fuch  a  fociety  upon  the  rich, 
are  likely  to  be  equally  great.  Ladies  who  have  not  been 
accuftomed  to  enquire  perfonally  into  the  ftate  of  their  ne- 
ceffitous  neighbours,  may  thus  be  excited  to  be  extremely 
aCtive  in  alfifting  them,  and  in  devifing  the  beft  methods  of 
doinv  them  good.  When  the  rich  are  induced  to  vifit  the 
famifies  of  labourers,  and  to  make  the  comparifon  between 
their  own  comforts  and  thofe  of  others,  they  receive  from 
fuch  occupation  much  mental  improvement,  and  become 
properly  grateful  for  their  own  benefits  and  fituation  in 
fociety.  It  may  then  become  neceffary  to  caution  them 
againft  too  warm  and  liberal  an  application  of  their  charity, 
and  againft  that  degree  and  fpecies  of  benevolence,  which, 
inftead  of  aiding  and  inftrufting  the  poor  to  help  them- 
felves,  render  tt.em  more  helplels  and  hopelefs.  ft  is  then 
very  important  to  hold  up  to  conftant  view  the  wife  and  ex¬ 
cellent  maxims  adopted  at  Hamburgh ;  that  if  the  manner  in 
<1 which  relief  is  given  he  not  a  fpur  to  induftry ,  it  becomes  in  tffeH 
a  premium  to  ftloth  and  p<  oftigacy ;  and  that  if  the  charitable  or 
parochial  fupport  of  an  idle  perfon  exceeds  what  any  in- 
duftrious  perfon  in  the  fame  circumftances  can  earn,  idle¬ 
nefs  will  become  more  profitable  than  induftry,  and  beg¬ 
gary  a  better  trade  than  the  work-fhop. 

Philanthropic  Society.  See  Rejform,  Supp . 
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SOCONUSCO,  a  province  of  New  Spain,  in  the  au¬ 
dience  of  Mexico,  88  miles  long  and  nearly  as  much  broad  ; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Chiapi,  on  the  E.  by  Guatimala,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Guaxaca. 
It  is  flickered  from  the  north  winds  by ,  high  mountains, 
which  renders  the  air  exceeding  hot  ;  and  the  i'oii  is  not 
very  fertile.  There  are  few  Spaniards  feitled  here. 

Soconusco,  or  Guevetian,  a  town  of  Now  Spain, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  440  miles  S.E.  of 
Mexico.  Long.  98.  )6.  W.  Lat.  15.  12.N. 

SOCZOW.4,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Moldavia, 
feated  on  the  Sent,  32  miles  S.W.  of  Jafly.  Long.  26. 
20.  E.  Lar.  47.  16.  N. 

SODBURY,  or  Chipping  Sodbury,  a  town  in  Glou- 
cefterfhire,  with  a  market  on  Thuriday,  and  noted  for  its 
finech<-efe.  It  is  feated  in  a  bottom,  near  the  towns,  15 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Briftol,  and  1 12.  W.  of  London.  Long. 
2.  15.  W.  Lat.  51.  36.  N. 

SOEBORG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Zea¬ 
land,  nine  miles  W.N.W.  of  Elfinore. 

SOEST,  a  large  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
Marck,  formerly  free  and  imperial,  but  now  belongs  to  the 
King  of  Pruiha.  The  ftreets  are  watered  with  tlreams  that 
proceed  fiom  a  lake,  and  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
Papiftf.  Ir  is  12  miles  S.W.  of  Lipfbd',  and  30  S.E.  of 
Munfler.  Long.  8.  11.  E.  Lat.  51.  41.  N. 

SOFFA,  or  Sophia,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  ca¬ 
pital  of  Bulgaria,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Argentaro,  on  the  river  Bogana, 
135  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ad  ia nopie,  and  155  E.  of  Scutari. 
Long.  .  3.  58.  E.  Lat.  42.  36.  N. 

SOFROY,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  noted  fora 
very  handfome  mofque.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name,  part  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
between  two  r  vers,  12  miles  E.  of  Fez.  Long.  4.  48.  W. 
Lat.  33.  4^N. 

SOCNGfa  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  a  province 
of  the  fame  name,  which  is  a  dry  fandy  country,  but  yields 
a  great  deal  of  fait.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  Chrif- 
tians,  converted  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  Capuchins 
have  a  church  here.  It  is  feated  on  the  Zaire,  near  its 
mouth,  185  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Salvador.  Long.  13. 
15.  E.  Lat.  5.  50.  S. 

SOHAGEPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital 
of  a  diflrift,  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  120  miles  S.  of 
Allahabad,  and  230  S.W.  of  Patna.  Long.  82.  20.  E.  Lat. 
23.  50.  N. 

SOHAM,  a  town  in  Cambridgefhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday,  feated  on  a  fen  of  the  fame  name,  near  Soham- 
mere,  which  takes  up  1000  acres  of  land.  It  is  five  miles 
S.E.  of  Ely,  and  70  N.  by  E.  of  London.  Long.  o.  14.  E. 
Lat.  52.  21.  N. 

SOHO,  a  village  in  Stafford  flare,  two  miles  N.W.  of 
Birmingham.  It  was  recently  founded  by  Mr.  Boulton,  as 
a  manufacture  for  every  article  common  to  the  Birmingham 
trade,  the  plated  ware  ufually  made  at  Sheffield,  and  of  ele¬ 
gant  pieces  of  filver  both  light  and  maflive.  Here  alfo  are 
made  the  improved  fleam  engines,  now  adopted  in  nu¬ 
merous  concerns  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1797,  an 
ingenious  apparatus  for  coining  andftamping  was  employed 
here  by -government,  on  a  copper  coinage  of  penny  and 
two-penny  pieces;  and  in  1799,  halfpenny  and  farthing 
pieces  were  likewife coined  at  this  mint. 

SOIGNIES,  a  town  of  Auflrian  Hainault,  feated  near  a 
foreftofthe  fame  name,  on  the  river  Senne,  eight  miles 
N.E.  of  Mons,  and  17  W.  of  Brullels,  Long.  4.  14.  E. 
Lat.  53.  29.  N.  ' 


SOLDANIA  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  S.W.  ccaft  of  Africa, 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Long.  18. 
4.  E.  Lat  33.  10.  S. 

SOLENHOFEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Anfpach,  29  miles  S.  of  Anfpach.  Long.  to. 
43.  E.  Lat.  44.  46.  N. 

SOLEATARA,  a  mountain  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  La- 
voro,  furrounded  by  ether  mountains,  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  It  has  a  kind  of  cavity,  above  a  mile  in 
diameter,  which  was  t.o  doubt  the  crater  of  a  volcano  at  pre- 
fent  extinCf.  The  earth  here  is  warm  and  white  ;  and  if 
opened  to  forne  depth  is  infupportable  fi  om  the  heat  and  exha¬ 
lations.  The  ground  is  almoft  every- where  hollow,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  liave  a  fubterraneous  communication  with 
Mount  Vefuvius.  Flere  are  manufactures  of  fulphur  and 
alum,  from  which  the  King  of  Naples  derives  a  con- 
fiderable  revenue.  Near  it  is  a  fmall  lake  full  black  thick 
water,  which  feems  to  be  always  boiling. 

SOLFWITZBORG,  01  Sylvisborg,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Blekingen,  33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Carl- 
ferona.  Long.  14.  3 1.  E.  Lat  56.  2.  N. 

SOLIHUL,  a  town  in  Warwick  (hi  re,  near  which,  to  the 
W.  is  a  triangular  Danifh  camp,  on  an  eminence,  con¬ 
taining  about  nine  acres.  It  is  12  miles  W.  of  Coventry, 
and  107  N.W.  of  London. 

SOLINGEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  feated  near  the  river  Wipper,  1 5  miles  S.E.  cf  Duflel- 
dorf.  Long.  'j.  10.  E.  Lat.  51.  10.  N. 

SOLKAMSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  famous  for  its  falt-pits  and  good  hories.  It  is  feated 
on  theUifolka,  which  falls  into  the  Kama,  430  miles  N.E. 
of  Kafan.  Long.  57.  26.  E.  Lat.  5.  16.  N. 

SOLMS,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Rhine.  It  has  a  ftrong 
caftle,  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Nalfau,  and  is 
feated  on  a  hill,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Herborn.  Long.  8.  31.  E; 
Lat.  50.  35.  N. 

SOLOR,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  Si  of 
Celebes,  governed  by  its  own  king.  Long.  123.  55.  E. 
Lat.  9.  o.  S. 

SOLSERINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
1 7  miles  N.W.  of  Mantua.  Long.  10.  40.  E.  Lat. 45. 20.  N. 

SOLTAU,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Luneburg  Zell,  29  miles  N-N  W.  of  Zell,  and  29 
W.S.W.  of  Luneburg.  Long.  10.  2.  E.  Lat.  53 
10.  N. 


SOLTWELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  old  marche  of 
Brandenburg,  feated  on  the  Jetze,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Sten- 
dal.  Long.  xi.  36.  E.  Lat.  53.6.  N. 

SOLWAY  FRITH,  an  arm  of  the  fen,  between  Cum¬ 
berland  in  England,  and  Kircudb/ ightlliire  in  Scotland. 

SOMBRERO,  a  duller  of  uninhabited  iflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Englifli.  The  moil  remark¬ 
able  of  them  is  a  league  long,  and  confifts  of  an  eminence, 
to  which  the  Spanifii  difeoverets,  finding  F>me  refemblance 
to  a  hat,  gave  the  name  of  Sombrero.  It  is  80  miles  N.W.  of 
Sr.  Chiiftopher.  Long.  63.  37.  W.  Lar.  18.  38.  N. 

SOMMA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  near 
which  is  annually  produced  between  7000  and  8000 
pounds  weight  of  tltk  of  the  belt  quality.  It  is  10  miles 
E.  of  Naples. 

SOMME,  a  department  of  France,  including  the  late 
province  of  Picardy.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  river  which 
riles  in  the  department  of  Aifne,  and  watering  St.  Quentin, 
Peronne,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville,  enters  the  Englifli  chan¬ 
nel.  Amiens  is  the  capital. 

SOMMERFELD,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
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.duchy  of  Croflen,  15  miles  S.  of  Croflen,  and  72  S.E.  of 
Berlin.  ' 

SOMMIERES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gird.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  thick  ferges,  which  bear 
its  name  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  Vidourle,  10  miles  W.  of 
Nifmes.  Long.  4.  11.  E.  Lat.  43.  48.  N. 

SONCINO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cremonefe, 
feated  on  the  Oglio,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Cremona.  Long. 
9.  44.  E.  Lat.  45.  24.  N. 

SONDERBORG,  a  fea-port  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland 
of  Alfen.  It  has  one  of  the  belt  harbours  in  Denmark,  and 
a  royal  palace  in  which  Chriftian  II.  king  of  Denmark,  was 
confined  as  a  prifoner  13  years.  It  is  16  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Flendfburgh.  Long.  9.  49.  E.  Lat.  9 4.  57.  N. 

SONDERSH4USEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  fituate 
on  the  Wipper,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Mulhaufen,  and  26  N. 
of  Erfurt.  Long.  ix.  5.  E.  Lat.  48.  25.  N. 

SONDRIO,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Valteline.  It  is  built  in  a  very  romantic  fitu- 
ation,  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  occupies 
both  fides  of  the  Malenco,  a  furious  torrent,  which  fre¬ 
quently  overflows  its  banks.  Sondrio  is  34  miles  N.E.  of 
Como.  Long.  9.  40.  E.  Lat.  46.  1 1.  N. 

SGNERGON,  or  Sunnergaum,  a  village  of  Hin- 
dooftan  Proper,  once  a  large  city,  the  provincial  capital  of 
the  eaftern  divifion  of  Bengal,  before  Dacca  was  built,  and 
famous  for  a  manufa&ure  of  fine  cotton  cloths.  It  is  feated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Burrampootcr,  13  miles  S.E.  ofDaeca. 

SONG-KIANG-FOU,  a  city  ot  China,  in  the  province 
ofKiang-nan.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  cotton  cloth  which  it  exports  to  foreign  countries,  but 
has  only  four  cities  in  its  ditlriCt. 

SONORA,  a  province  of  New  Navarre,  extending 
along  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  of  California,  in  about  96°  \V. 
long,  and  290  N.  lat.  It  lies  in  the  mofl  delightful  part 
of  the  temperate  zone;  and  all  its  productions,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  are  perfect  in  their  kind.  Some  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  filver  were  difcovered  here  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1771,  in  an  expedition  again!!  fome  fierce 
tribes  of  hoftile  and  predatory  Indians. 

SOOLOO,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  fituate  S.W. 
of  Mindanao,  almoft  midway  between  that  ifland  and  Bor¬ 
neo.  It  is  30  miles  long  and  12  broad,  and  contains  about 
60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  governed  by  a  king  or  fultan, 
and  the  natives  are  Malays,  and  confequentlv  Mahometans. 
The  populotifnefs  of  this  little  fpot  is  caufed  by  its  ad¬ 
vantageous  fituatron,  which  renders  it  a  great  mart.  The 
Englifh  Eaft-Indb  Company  have  a  relident  here.  Long. 
i2i.  25.  E.  Lat.  5*58.  N. 

SOPrllANlA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Aderbeifzan,  feated 
in  a  \aliey,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Tauris.  Long.  47.  25.  E. 
Lat.  38.  35.  N. 

SOPHIENBERG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  with  a  royal  palace,  13  miles  N.  of  Copenhagen. 
Long.  12.  40.  E.  Lat.  55-,  54.  N. 

SOPR.A  SELVA,  a  valley  of  Switzerland,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Grifons.  It  extends  from  Mount  Sr.  Gothard  to 
Reichenau,  and  in  the  mofl  populous  valley  of  the  Grey 
League. 

SOPRON,  a  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  capital  of 
-.a  countv  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  a  i'mall  river,  27 
aniles  S.W.  of  Prefburg,  and  30  S.E.  of  Vienna.  Long.  17. 
e.  E.  Lat.  47.  46.  N. 

SORA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavora,  with  a 
caRle  and  a  bilhop’s  fee;  feated  on  the  Garigliano,  65 
miles  N.W.  of  Naples.  Long.  14.  4.  E.  Lat.  41.  34.  N. 

Sora,  a  ftrong  town  of  Denmark,  in  Zealand,  with  a 


college  for  the  nobility,  nine  miles  W.  of  Ringfted.  Long, 
11.  53.  E.  Lat.  55.  26.  N. 

SORAW,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lufatia,  feated  near 
the  Bober,  25  miles  S.  of  Croflen,  and  32  N.E.  of  Gorlitz. 
Long.  1 5.  48.  E.  Lat.  51.40.  N. 

SORIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  old  Cafiile,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Nifrnantia,  near  the  fource  'of  the 
Douero,  74  miles  S.E.  of  Burgos.  Long.  2.  2.  W.  Lat. 
41.  48.  N. 

SORIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore, 
17  miles  E.N.E.  of'Nicotera. 

SOROCK,  a  town  of  Poland,  feated  on  the  Dniefter, 
with  a  flrowv  caftle.  The  Turks  were  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  this  place  in  1602. 

SOROE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Zealand, 
furrounded  by  three  frefli-water  lakes.  Here  is  a  royal 
academy,  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  a  rich  convent 
which  was  diflblved  at  thC  revolution.  It  is  35  miles  S.W. 
of  Copenhagen.  Long.  12.  i)J.  E.  Lat.  55.  5.  N. 

SOSPELLO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  county  of 
Nicej.  It  has  a  trade  in  dried  fruits,  particularly  figs ;  and 
is  feated  at  the  foot  of  three  very  high  mountains,  on  the 
river  Bevera,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Nice.  Long.  7.  34.  E. 
Lat.  43.  52. N. 

SOVANO,  a  town  of  Tufcanv,  in  the  Siennefe,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  25  miles  W.  of  Orvieito.  Long.  1 1.  48.  E. 
Lat.  42.  42.  N. 

SOUILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lot,  feated  on  the  Borefe,  32  miles  N.  of  Cahors.  Long. 
ij  71.  E.  Lat.  44.  55.  N. 

SOUND,  a  ftrait  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  through 
which  fliips  ufually  fail  from  the  Categate  into  the  Baltic. 
It  is  about  four  miles  broad,  and  here,  the  Danes  take  toll  of 
all  merchant-ftiips  that  pafs  into  tl^Bnhic.  f  * 

SOUP  (Eficycl).  The  following  extract  from  ran  account 
of  the  manner  and  expence  of  making  ftewed  ,«x’s  head  for 
the  poor,  by  Mrs.  Shore  of  Norton-hall,  in  Deriajnnire,  ispub- 
li Hied  by  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

“  One  of  the  members  of  the  fociety  having  requefted 
the  particulars  of  the  ox-head  flew,  which  is  given  away  at 
Norton-hall,”  fays  Mrs.  Shore,  “  I  have  prepared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account : — The  whole  is  divided  into  fifty-two 
mefles ;  each  mefs  containing  a  piece  of  meat,  a  piece  cf 
fat,  and  a  quart  of  foup.  The  diftribution  of  it  has  been 
continued  fince  OCtober,  1792,  once  a-week,  and  fometimes 
oftener,  from  OCtober  to  May.  Tne  poor  people  receive  it 
very  thankfully,  and  generally  referve  part  of  the  mefs  for 
the  lecond  day. 

“  The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows : — Wafh  the 
ox’s  head  very  clean  and  well,  and  then  put  it  into  thirteen 
gallons  of  water ;  add  a  peck  and  a  half  of  pared  potatoes, 
a  quartern  of  turnips,  half  a  quartern  of  opions,  a  few 
carrots,  a  handful  of  pot-herbs,  and  the  liquor  of  any 
boiled  meat  of  the  family,  in  which  no  vegetable  has 
been  boiled  ;  thicken  it  with  two  quarts  of  oatmeal,  and 
add  pepper  and  fait  to  your  tafte : — fct  it  to  ftew  with 
a  gentle  fire,  early  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  as  little 
evaporation  as  may  be,  and  not  fkimming  off  the  fat  ; 
but  leaving  the  whole  to  ftew  gently  over  the  fire,  which 
ftiould  be  renewed  and  made  up  at  night.  Make  a  fmall 
fire  under  the  boiler  at  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
keep  adding  as  much  water  as  will  make  up  the  watte  by 
evaporation,  keeping  it  gently  ftewing  till  noon,  when  it 
will  be  ready  to  feive  for  dinner.  The  whole  is  then  to 
be  divided  into  fifty-two  mefles;  each  containing  (by  a 
previous  divifion  of  the  meat  and  fat)  a  piete  of  meat  and 
fat,  and  a  quart  of  favour)’  nouriftiing  foup. 
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The  expence  of  the  materials  in  the  northern  counties, 
where  it  has  been  tiied,  may  be  thus  dated  : 

s.  d. 

An  ox’s  head  -  -  -  -  i  6 

A  peck  and  a  half  of  potatoes  -  -07 1 

Onions,  turnips,  &c.  ...  o  4^ 

2  6 

■«  This  amounts,  exclufive  of  fuel  and  trouble,  to  rather 
more  thin  a  halfpenny. for  .each  mels,  or  not  quite  two  pence 
halfpenm  a  gallon  ;  but  in  the  dearer  parts  of  England,  the 
articles  being  purchafed  by  retail,  the  mefs  may  coft  as 
much  as  three  farthings  or  a  penny.. 

“  The  beef  and  other  bones,  and  crufts  of  bread,  of  the 
family,  may  be  added  to  the  ftew ;  and  will  improve  the 
foup,  without  any  additional  expence. 

“  The  above  is  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  thofe 
houfe-keepers  who  have  not  yet  adapted  a  fimilar  charity, 
,as  a  cheap  and  ufeful  mode  of  relieving  their  poor  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  of  gradually  teaching  them  a  better  fyftem  of 
diet  than  they  at  prefent  poflefs.  The  fum  of  2 s.  6 d.  a- 
week  for  feven  months  (amounting  to  £  3.  1 5/.  a-year)  in  the 
cheap  parts  of  England,  and  a  few  fhillings  more  in  the 
-others,  is  the  expence  of  a  charity  which  may  retain  on  its 
lifts  fifty-two  poor  perfons,  and  fupply  them  with  the  com¬ 
fort  of  two  meals  a-week.” 

This  receipt  was -tried  in  Auckland  workhoufe-;  and  was 
-extremely  liked  by  the  po  ,r.  Though  the  expence  was 
very  fmall,  yet  the  quantity  produced  being  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  people  of  the  workhoufe  could  ufe,  the  cot¬ 
tagers  near  the  workhoufe  were  deli  red  to  fend  for  mefles 
of  it ;  and  had,  in  coniequence,  the  benefit  of  a  plenteous 
and  unexpected  meal.  It  is  now  inferted  in  their  table  of 
diet,  to  be  made  once  a-week  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  workhoufe.  r. 

Count  Rumford,  in  his  valuable  effavs,  has  demonflrated 
the  practicability  of  making  foup  abundantly  equal  to  human 
fuflenance,  under  all  cb  cumflances  of  bodily  exertion ,  of  vegetable 
ingredients  only,  without  a  particle  of  animal  matter.  On 
this  he  fed  the  foldiery  and  poor  of  various  defcriptions, 
in  Bavaria,  for  a  long  time;  and  thofe  who  partook  of  this 
excellent  cookery  were  unable  to  diflinguifh  it  from  the  foup 
compofed  of  animal  broth,  except  from  its  luperioritv  in  flavour 
and  effeCt. 

SOUP-HOUSE,  a  recent  kind  of  charitable  inftitution, 
ifound  neceflary  for  the  poor  in  Britain,  during  the  late 
fcarcity.  The  following  is  extracted  from  an  account  of 
the  foup-houfe,  in  Weft-ftreet,  St.  Giles’s,  by  Sir  Frederick 
Morton  Eden,  bart. 

The  foup-houfe  in  Weft-ftreet,  Seven  Dials,  was  opened 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1800,  upon  the  plan  of  giving  ge¬ 
neral  relief  for  all  applicants,  from  any  part  of  the  metropolis. 
The  quantity  of  foup  fold  therein  three  months,  between  the 
middle  of  January  and  the  middle  of  April,  1800,  amoun  ed 
to  118,457  quarts;  for  which  the  fum  of  ^493.  ir-r.  5 d. 
was  received  from  the  applicants.  From  that  time  to  the 
25th  of  July,  it  was  conceived  that  the  individuals  would  be 
more  relieved,  and  with  more  benefit  to  the  public,  by  a 
fupply  for  their  families  of  potatoes  and  pork;  and  of  fa- 
voury  rice,  prepared  according  to  the  receipt  of  the  fociety 
for  the  poor.  The  latter,  they  had  the  plcafure  to  find,  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  applicants  ;  particularly  to  thofe  who 
Lad  feveral  fmall  children.  In  one  week  above  4,400 
quarts  of  favoury  rice  were  purchafed  by  the  poor;  and 
during  the  period  from  the  1 8th  of  April  to  the  clofe  of  the 
I  jfcafon  in  July,  the  following  articles  were  fold  at  the  fe  up¬ 
shot)  fe  : 

Vox.  X, 


66,270  pounds  of  potatoes, 

81,600  herrings, 

14,842  quarts  of  favoury  ricp, 

1,988  pounds  of  boiled  pork. 

By  thefe  means,  during  the  winter  of  1800,  many  thou- 
fand  perfons,  who  had  no  other  means  of  fupport,  received 
occafional  relief;  and  it  was  a  very  gratifying  circumftance 
to  the  committee  which  conducted  the  foup-houfe,  that  in 
many  inftances  perfons,  who  had  at  firft  come  dirty  and 
negligent  in  their  apparel,  became  in-  a  fhort  time  decent 
and  neat  in  their  perfons,  and  regular  and  orderly  in  their 
behaviour. 

The  liberal  and  well-direCted  affiftance  of  the  Committee 
at  Lloyd’s,  encouraged  the  exertions  of  the  Committee 
of  the  foup-houfe  in  Weft-ftreet;  and  on  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1800,  when  it  appeared  that  the  general  preffure 
would  continue  another  l'eafon,  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  for  the  foup-houfe  renewed  their  labours  with  in- 
creafed  activity.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  poor, 
who  conftitute  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  population  of  St.  Giles’s  and  St.  Ann’s  Soho,  that,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  they  are  unknown  to  the  fubfcribers ; 
being  refident  in  ftreets  or  courts  entirely  occupied  by  the 
poor,  and  being  moftly  engaged  in  occupations  which  do 
not  afford  them  means  of  accefs  to  thofe  who  could  recotn-- 
mend  them  as  objeCts  of  relief.  Many  families,  not  having 
the  means  of  procuring  recommendations  from  the  fub¬ 
fcribers,  applied  at  the  foup-houfe,  in  confequence  of  an 
inftruCtion  given  them;  and  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the 
management  of  that  truft,  vifited  perfonally  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  families  in  the  greateft  diftrefs ;  and,  by  enquiry,  af- 
cer.tained  the  defcription  of  the  reft.  In  confequence  of 
information  fo  affecfting,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  relief  of  the  charity,  not  merely  to  perfons  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  fubfcribers,  but  alfo  to  the  other  diftreffed 
families,  who  had  not  the  ordinary  means  of  procuring 
tickets  of  recommendation. 

Notwithftanding  the  time  loft  in  attendance  (an  incorv 
venience  which  at  firft  appeared  to  be  indiffolub'iy  con¬ 
nected  with  this  fpecies  of  charity,  but  which,  in  thi-.  foup- 
houfe,  has  fince  been  in  a  great  meafure  remedied),  the 
number  of  adults  and  children,  receiving  relief  at  the  foup- 
houfe,  amounted  to  about  14,000  individuals;  who,  at 
a  time  of  fcarcity,  have  thus  been  furniflied  with  wholefome 
food,  and  with  coals,  at  a  reduced  price. — Of  the  latter 
article,  250  chaldrons,  in  the  courfe  of  this  winter,  have 
been  laid  in  the  vaults  under  the  adjoining  chapel,  and 
have  been  fold  in  fmall  quantities  to  the  poor,  four  days  in 
the  week,  at  the  hours  moft  convenient  to  them,  at  one 
thiiling  a  bufltel. 

The  eftablifhment  of  foup-houfes  has  afforded  unequi¬ 
vocal  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  the  prejudices  of 
the  induftrious  claftes  refpeCting  diet,  are  not  inluperable. 

That,  on  a  fubjeCt  fo  important  to  the  labourer  as  the 
daily  fupply  of  his  family  with  the  principal  necelfary  of 
life,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  his  food,  he  fliould  feel  dif- 
pofed  to  abide  by  the  decifion  of  his  forefathers,  and  to 
think  the  general  practice  the  beft,  becaufe  it  is  the  general 
practice,  might  reafonably  be  expeCted.  He  has  not  ieifure, 
nor  can  he  afford,  to  rilk  experiments  to  mend  the  meal, 
which  he  muft  procure  from  the  fweat  of  his  brow.  It  is 
not  from  his  manufacturing  (kill  that  his  mefs  C3n  be  un¬ 
proved,  or  from  his  architectural  knowledge  tfiat  his  dwell¬ 
ing  can  be  rendered  more  comfortable.  While  he  fib,'  urs 
for  others,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  philanthrnpifts, 
muft  plan  for  him.  Vifionary  projects  may  often  difguft 
him,  and  render  him  averfe  to  innovation ;  but  he  is  iel- 
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dom  fo  ignorant  of  his  true  intereft  as  not  to  adopt  im¬ 
provements,  which  have  been  fairly  tried,  and  fatisfafforilv 
explained  to  him.  In  truth,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
,  place  in  the  domeftic  economy  of  the  great  mats  of  the 
people  are  not  inconfiderable.  In  the  middle  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  tea,  f'ugar,  and  potatoes,  and  even  wheaten 
bread  (articles  which  now  conftitutea  great  part  of  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  labouring  ciafies)  were  almoft  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  them  ;  and  the  experience  of  very  modern  times 
has  fhewn  that  good  meat  foup,  fi(h  of  various  kinds,  and 
favoury  rice,  prepared  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  expence  of  lefs 
palatable  food,  may  be  introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  poor. 
To  familiarize  them,  however,  to  judicious  and  economical 
cookery  at  home, — wealth,  fcience,  and  benevolence,  muff 
continue  their  exertions.  The  poor  of  the  metropolis, 
more  particularly,  not  only  want  clear  and  explicit  di- 
reftions  how  their  food  may  be  prepared  to  the  belt  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  cheaper  fuel  than  they  can  in  general  procure, 
and  an  improved  kitchen  apparatus.  Thefe,  however,  are 
objedfs  which  do  not  fall  -within  the  fcope  of  a  foup  efta- 
blifhment. 

Various  are  the  advantages  which  have  refulted  from 
inftitutions  of  this  nature.  They  are  ufually  opened  in 
winter,  a  period  of  the  year  in  which  relief  is  moft  accept¬ 
able  to  the  poor.  They,  probably,  not  only  benefit  the 
immediate  applicants,  but  eventually  others,  to  whom  habit 
and  local  circ  urn  fiances  Hill  render  bread  a  principal  article 
of  fubfiftence.  While  the  fcarcity  of  corn  continues,  thofc 
who  will  make  white  bread  the  great  article  of  their 
fubfiftence,  will  be  benefited  by  thofe  who  can  be  fatisfied 
with  fubftitutes  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  cheap  and  nu¬ 
tritious  food  may  be  thus  brought  into  general  ule,  by  the 
extenfion  of  the  knowledge  of  thofe  culinary  procefles, 
which  are  neceftary  for  preparing  it. 

It  fhould,  however,  be  remembered  that  foup-houfes  are 
extraordinary  refources,  only  to  be  ufed  in  times  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  diftrefs  ;  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  food,  or 
when  the  regular  exertions  of  induftry  are  impeded  by  an 
unforefeen  preffure  or  calamity.  In  a  well-ordered  ftate, 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  labouring  ciafies  muft  be  the 
refult  of  their  own  energies.  To  open  the  doors  of  a  foup- 
houfe,  as  well  in  fummer  when  work  may  eafily  be  had,  as 
in  winter  when  it  cannot, — in  years  of  plenty,  as  in  years 
of  fcarcity, — is  an  indirect  afturance  to  the  labourer  that  the 
difference  between  the  produce  of  his  induftry  and  the  price 
of  provifions  fliall  always  be  equalized  from  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  opulent.  Such  attempts  may  be  partially  made; 
but  in  their  effedfs  they  muft  be  often  pernicious :  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  fyftem,  they  are  impradficable. 

Soup-houfes  hitherto  have  been  fupported  by  liberal 
fubferiptions,  and  managed  at  a  moderate  expence.  The 
adlive  zeal  of  the  firlt  promoters  has,  in  moft  inftances,  ren¬ 
dered  their  adminiftration  pure  and  difinterefted :  but  this 
adlive  zeal  has  been  excited,  becaufe  the  preflure  of  the 
prefent  pet  iod  is  confidered  as  extraordinary.  In  ordinary 
ieafons  the  fubferiptions  would  be  lefs  liberal,  and  the 
management  lefs  gratuitous,  and  perhaps  lefs  difinterefted. 

A  mixture  of  evil  will  blend  itfelf  with  every  human  con¬ 
trivance.  In  order  to  diftribute  food  with  order  and  eco¬ 
nomy,  foup-houfes  require  the  perfonal  attendance  of  ap¬ 
plicants,  Hence  arifes  a  lofs  of  time,  the  moft  valuable 
property  of  the  poor.  He  who  carries  his  corn  to  a  parifii 
mill  to  be  ground,  inftead  of  purchafing  his  flour  from  a 
neighbouring  baker,  and  he  who  waits  his  turn  to  be  fup- 
plied  with  a  cheap  meal  from1  a  foup-houfe,  muft  dedudl 
from  the  money  price  of  the  article  thus  bought,  the  time 
loft  in  purchafing  it.  The  benefit  in  both  cafes  may  be 


confiderable  ;  but  in  both  cales  the  lofs  of  time  muft  be  cal- 
culated,  and  allowed  as  a  draw-back. 

It  may  he  dopbted  whether  the  morals  of  the  lower  daffes, 
particularly  of  children,  are  not  -injured,  by  their  being 
brought  together  in  great  numbers.  Whatever  pains  may 
be  taken  to  exclude  improper  objedls,  it  is  almoft  impoflible 
for  a  foup-houfe  to  relieve  feveral  hundred  families,  without 
often  obliging  the  modeft  and  induftrious  poor  to  aflociate 
with  the  idle  and  the  profligate.  An  eftablifhment  of  this 
kind  muft:  be  content  not  to  ferutinize  the  merits  of  appli¬ 
cants  “  too  curioufiy  it  muft  forget  “  their  vices  in  their 
woe,”  and  not  refufe  a  meal  to  fix  ftarving  children,  be¬ 
caufe  the  father  is  idle,  or  the  mother  is  diftblute. 

It  is  a  confiderable  objedlion  to  the  permanency  of  foup- 
houfes,  that  a  charitable  fund  raifed  for  fup-plying  articles  of 
fubfiftence,  at  reduced  prices,  to  induftrious  perfons  who 
are  not  abfolutely  paupers,  may  leflen  the  diftindlion  be¬ 
tween  independence  and  poverty;  and  gradually  obliterate 
that  fpirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  chief  motive  for 
perfonal  exertion. 

SOUR,  or  Sur,  a  fea-port  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Syria, 
where  flood  the  famous  city  of  Tyre,  of  which  there  is  now- 
nothing  remaining  but  ruins.  Long.  35.  50.  E.  Lat.  33, 
18.  N. 

Sour,  or  Sun,  a  river  in  the  Netherlands,  which  runs 
from  W.  to  E.  through  Luxemburg,  and  falls  into  the 
Mofelle,  a  little  above  Treves. 

SOUR],  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Lariftan,  fituate  on  the  Per- 
fian  Gulf,  no  miles  S.W.  ofOrmus.  Long.  35.  30.  E.  Lat. 
26.  18.  N. 

SOUSA,  or  Susa,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tu¬ 
nis,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle  and 
a  good  harbour.  It  is  a  place  of  fome  trade,  and  feated  on 
a  high  rock,  near  the  fea,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Tunis.  Long. 
11.  15.  E.  Lafcv; v  52.  N. 

SOU-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  thefecond  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan.  It  is  fo  interfered  by  canals  of 
frefh  water,  that  Europeans  compare  it  to  Venice  ;  and  the 
country  round  it  is  fo  delightful,  that  the  Chinefe  call  this 
city  the  paradife  of  the  world.  The  brocades  and  em¬ 
broideries  made  here  are  efteemed  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  Its  population  is  prodigious;  but  its  juril'didtion 
extends  over  only  one  city  of  the  fecond,  and  feven  of  the 
third  clafs.  Long,  i  12.  20.  E.  Lat.  38.  40.  N. 

SOUTERRAINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Creufe,  24  miles  N.  of  Limoges. 

SOUTHAM,  a  town  in  Warwickfiiire,  with  a  market 
on  Monday,  and  noted  for  its  cider.  It  is  13  miles  S.  of 
Coventry,  and  83  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  23.  W. 
Lat.  32.  36.  N. 

SOUTHEND,  New,  a  village  in  Effex,  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  44  miles  E.  of  London.  Being  the 
neateft  place  to  the  metropolis,  for  fea -bathing  ;  it  is  much 
reforted  to,  and  has  handfome  accomodations  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

SOUTHWELL,  a  town  in  Nottinghamfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Saturday.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  has  a 
collegiate  church.  It  is  10  miles  N.E.  of  Nottingham,  and 
139  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  n.  W.  Lat.  53. 
6.  N. 

SOUTHWOLD,  a  corporate  town  and  fea-port  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  with  a  market  on  Thurfday.  It  is  feated  on  a  cliff, 
near  a  fine  bay,  with  a  harbour  to  the  S.  and  the  river 
Blythe,  and  a  drawbridge  on  the  W. ;  fo  that  it  is  almoft  fur- 
rounded  with  water,  efpecially  ateveiy  high  tide.  Here  a 
much  efteemed  fait  is  made,  and  it  has  alfo  a  trade  in  corn, 
beer,  and  herrings.  It  is  commonly  called  Sowle  or  Sole, 
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and  its  bay  is  named  Solebay.  In  this  bay  was  the  great 
fea  fight  between  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter,  and  James 
duke  of  York,  in  which  the  vi£fory  was  undecided.  South- 
wold  is  20  miles  S.  of  Yarmouth,  and  104.  S.E.  of  London. 
Long.  1.  54.  W.  Lat.  52.  24.  N. 

SOUTO  MAJOR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  14 
miles  N.W.  of  Pinnel.  Long.  6.  48.  W.  Lat.  41.  5.  N. 

SOVJGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Rhone  and  Loire,  feated  on  the  Quefne,  50  miles  S.E.  of 
Bourges,  and  167  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  21.  E.  Lat.  46. 
30.  N. 

SOWING-MACHINE.  A  patent  was  granted,  in  1784, 
to  Mr.  Wright,  of  Cranage  in  Cbefhire,  for  a  machine  upon 
an  entirely  new  principle,  for  lowing  wheat,  beans,  peas, 
and  other  grain,  and  feedsj  which  may  be  fixed  to  a  plough. 
The  drawing,  marked  A,  in  PI  47.  reprefents  this  machine 
as  fixed  to  a  plough-beam  ;  and  on  one  fide  of  the  box  or 
cafe  is  taken  away,  for  the  purpofe  of  clifplaying  as  much  as 
poffible  the  mechanifm  of  it,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
works :  and  it  may  be  fixed  to  the  beam  of  any  plough,  and 
this  is  the  way  in  which  it  fhould  be  ufed  when  it  is  meant 
to  fow  only  one  row  under  furrow ;  or  the  machine  may 
be  fo  varied  as  that  the  motion  may  be  communicated  to 
more  feed-plates  than  one,  and  thefe  being  fixed  to  a  drilling 
inftrument,  may  be  contrived  to  fow  two  or  four  rows  at 
once  ;  but  the  account  here  intended  to  be  given  is  of  that 
intended  to  fow  only  one  row :  the  feed-plates,  fo  called 
becaufe  they  are  the  means  of  fowing  and  diftributing  the 
feed,  mult  be  adapted  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
feed,  or  grain,  intended  to  be  fown,  and  they  may- be  eafiiy 
and  foon  changed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  ufer  to  fow  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  feed  or  grain,  as  will  hereafter  appear  :  the 
feed  or  grain  is  to  be  put  into  a  box,  cannifter,  or  hopper, 
B,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  machine,  and  the  feed-plates, 
which  are  round,  flat,  and  made  of  brafs,  receive  their  mo¬ 
tion  from  a  wheel  palling  upon  the  ground  ;  thefe  feed- 
plates  turn  horizontally  between  the  bottom  of  the  box  B  in 
which  the  feed  is  put  C,  and  the  top  of  the  lower  box  or 
cafe  D  ;  the  channels  or  apertures  in  them  are  fo  ordered 
as  to  difpenfe  a  limited  and  certain  quantity  of  the  feed  or 
grain  intended  to  be  fown,  which  quantity  may  be  in- 
crealed  or  diminifhed,  upon  any  given  fpace  or  length  of 
furrow,  by  changing  the  pinion  wheel,  and  adding  another 
with  a  greater  or  lefier  number  of  teeth,  whereby  the  plate 
moves  quicker  or  flower  with  relation  to  the  movement  of 
the  plough.  A  block  of  wood  E,  which  is  the  balls  or 
foundation  of  the  machine,  is  fixed  on  the  under  fide  of  the 
plough-beams ;  by  means  of  two  long  iron  bolts,  thefe  pafs 
through  the  block  and  through  the  plough-beam,  and  are 
ferewed  together  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  plough-beam  : 
this  wooden  block  fhould  be  feventeen  inches  long,  three 
inches  broad,  and  three  inches  deep.  To  this  block  of 
wood  E,  on  the  left  hand,  is  fixed  an  iron  frame  F,  which 
proje&s  about  fix  inches  5  the  two  ftrong  iron  arms  G, 
which  fupport  this  frame,  are  fhouldered,  and  pafs  through 
the  arms  of  an  iron  plate,  and  then  through  the  block  of 
wood  E.  The  frame  F  is  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  the  radius 
of  which  is  about  fix  or  feven  inches;  and  the  cheeks  of  it 
are  connedted  together  at  top  and  bottom  by  two  thin  iron 
bars,  rivetted  into  the  two  cheeks  :  the  open  fpace  between 
the  two  femi-circular  cheeks  is  about  three  inches,  and  the 
range  between  the  cheeks  is  about  feven  inches ;  on  the 
left-hand  fide  this  block  of  w'ood,  and  clofe  upon  it,  there  is 
an  univerlal  joint  H,  in  the  iron  axis  I ;  from  this  joint  to 
the  left  hand,  for  fix  inches,  the  axis  I  is  perfe&iy  round, 
and  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  diameter;  on  this  part 
©f  the  axis  there  is  a  wooden  roller  K,  bufhed  with  brafs, 


about  five  inches  long,  and  three  in  diameter  at  the  larger 
or  outer  end,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  at  the  frraller  :  this 
roller  plays  up  and  down  the  open  range  in  the  iron  frame, 
and  effectually  prevents  the  wheel  upon  the  ground  from 
having  any  movement  fidevvays,  which  it  othenvife  would 
have.  From  the  round  part  of  the  axis  upon  which  the 
roller  plays,  the  axis  is  continued  fquare  for  two  inches  and 
a  half  more,  with  a  further  allowance  of  half  an  inch,  which 
is  formed  into  a  ferew  ;  the  large  wheel  upon  the  ground 

L,  which  moves  the  whole  machine,  has  a  fquare  mortife 
in  its  centre,  which  exaftly  correfponds  with  the  fquare 
part  of  the  iron  axis  1  ;  when  this  is  put  on  and  fixed  by 
the  nut,  the  wheel  and  axis  turn  together :  this  wheel  gives 
movement  to  the  feed-plates.  Though  fixed  on  twenty-one 
inches  diameter  for  the  large  wheel  on  the  ground,  as  the 
molt  convenient  height  for  the  ploughs  commonly  ufed  in 
Chefhire,  it  may  be  made  more  or  lefs,  and  conftru£fed 
of  wood  hooped  with  iron,  or  of  caft-iron ;  the  wheel, 
when  fixed  to  work,  will  be  diflant  from  the  plough-beam, 
on  the  left-hand  or  land  fide,  about  ten  inches.  By  the 
contrivance  of  the  univerfal  joint  and  the  roller,  the  wheel, 
in  its  circular  motion  on  the  ground,  rifes  and  falls,  and 
pafles  over  ftones,  or  any  other  irregularities,  without 
affe&ing  the  movement  of  the  plough,  or  (training  the  in- 
fide,  or  other  movements  of  the  machine ;  from  the  uni¬ 
verfal  joint  on  the  left  fide,  the  block  of  wood  before  men¬ 
tioned,  the  iron  axis  I  is  continued  through  the  block;  and, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  to  the  right-hand  fide  of  it, 
there  is  a  perpendicular  plate  of  iron,  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  broad,  three  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  on  each  fide  the  block  of  wood  thefe  are  let  in,  and 
bufhed  with  brafs,  or  thefe  plates  may  be  formed  of  caft- 
iron  ;  and  through  thefe  the  fpindle  or  axis  from  the  great 
wheel  pafles  :  it  is  here  half  an  inch  diameter,  and  perfectly 
round  for  three  inches  in  length  ;  the  other  two  and  a  half 
fquare ;  on  this  fquare  part  of  the  axis  is  fixed  the  pinion 

M,  with  eight  leaves  or  bars :  this  pinion  mult  be  made  of 
hardened  fteel ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  caft-copper,  with  a 
fmall  allowance  of  tin  to  harden  it,;  the  pinion  muft  be 
nearly  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  diame¬ 
ter,  with  a  fquare  mortife  through  it,  corresponding  with 
the  fquare  of  that  part  of  the  axis  I,  upon  which  it  is  fixed. 
Betwixt  the  pinion  and  the  plate,  on  the  right-hand  fide  the 
block  of  wood,  there  muft  be  put  a  collar  of  brafs,  to  make 
up  the  whole  length  of  two  inches  and  a  half:  a  broad¬ 
headed  ferew,  at  the  extremity  of  the  iron  axis  I,  fixes  all 
this  work  ;  and,  when  it  is  neceflary  to  repair,  clean,  or  oil 
any  part  of  the  movement,  this  broad-headed  ferew  being 
taken  out  lets  all  at  liberty  :  the  pinion  and  collar  come  off 
on  the  iniide  the  box  N  ;  and  the  round  lpindle,  or  axis  I, 
comes  out  on  the  outer,  or  other  fide  ;  the  long  pinion  M 
is  eflentially  neceflary,  as  it  admits  of  pinion  wheels  O,  of 
different  diameters,  with  any  number-  of  teeth,  from  fixteen 
to  forty-eight,  to  work  upon  it,  from  one  common  centre, 
as  will  appear  afterwards;  the  block  of  wood  before  men¬ 
tioned  forms  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  box  N  ;  two  boards, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  form  the  front  and  back 
part  of  the  box  ;  a  board,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
forms  the  bottom  ;  and  on  the  right-band  fide  is  a  door  that 
opens  outwards;  the  top,  or  cover,  is  a  brafs  plate,  about 
feven  inches  fquare,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  when 
the  whole  is  put  together,  it  forms  a  cube  of  near  fix  inches 
withinfide.  In  or  near  the  centre,  in  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
is  a  round  hole,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter;  on  the 
outfide  of  the  bottom  is  fixed  a  brafs  plate,  let  in  level  with 
the  furface,  about  four  inches  long,  by  one  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  broad,  with  a  hole  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  ; 
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by  means  of  two  ftaples,  rivetted  into  this  plate,  a  flat 
double  iron  bolt  P,  with  a  fpring  upon  it.  Aides  into  a  re- 
batement,  turned  out  of  the  upright  iron  lhaft,  or  fpindle, 
Q,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  drawing  of  the  feparate  parts  ;  by 
flipping  the  bolt  back,  the  upright  fpindle  Q  is  readily 
taken  out,  and  by  pufliing  it  forwards  it  confines  the  fpin¬ 
dle  from  rifing  or  finking,  and  to  all  intents  anfwers  the 
purpofe  of  a  ftep  or  flop  for  the  fpindle  to  turn  upon  :  the 
upright  fhaft,  or  fpindle,  Q,  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
the  lower  part  projecting  under  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
through  the  bolt  P,  about  an  inch  ;  then  a  circular  groove 
for  the  bolt  P  to  Aide  into  ;  this  is  turned  out  of  the  iron 
about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  as  much  wide  ;  the 
shaft  is  round  at  the  lower  end,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
diameter  ;  at  two  inches  from  the  circular  grove  it  becomes 
fquare:  on  this  fquare  part  the  different  pinion- wheels  O 
are  fixed  ;  the  upper  part  is  again  turned  round  ;  this  up¬ 
per  round  part  paffes  through  a  round  hole  in  the  brafs  top 
D  of  the  box  N,  correfponding  with  the  diameter  of  the 
..round  part  of  the  fpindle  ;  the  fpindle  rifes  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  above  the  upper  furface  of  the  brafs  top  D and 
here  it  is  again  formed  into  a  fquare  of  half  an  inch  ;  on 
this  fquare  flioulder  the  different  feed-plates  are  put,  by  a 
..fquare  mortife,  in  their  centres,  correfponding  with  this 
fquare  upper  projefting  part  of  the  upright  fpindle  Q ;  in 
-order  the  better  to  fliew  this  iron  fpindle,  a  feparate 
drawing  of  it  is  added,  marked  Q  q.  The  feed-plates  for 
different  feeds  differ  fomewhat,  but  are  all  round,  fiat,  and 
made  of  brafs ;  as  they  cannot  be  feen  in  the  place  where 
they  work  between  C  and  D,  feparate  drawings  of  them  are 
therefore  added.  That  for  wheat,  R,  is  fomething  more  than 
fix  inches  diameter,  and  rather  more  than  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick ;  two  open  channels  or  circles  are  cut  through 
it,  near  the  circumference  ;  thefe  are  connefted  by  bars  al¬ 
ternately  difpofed,  fo  that  there  is  little  or  no  interruption 
to  the  feed  dropping,  as  the  plate  turns  round  ;  thefe  open 
fpaces,  with  the  interpofing  rim,  are  about  an  inch  wide. 
In  the  plate  for  beans  or  peas,  S,  there  is  only  one  open 
circle,  about  an  inch  wide,  with  fixteen  thin  partitions,  to 
conned!  the  rim  with  the  body  of  the  plate ;  this  is  brafs, 
nealy  half  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the  fame  diameter  as  the 
other;  the  partitions  are  flufh  with  the  bottom  of  the  plate, 
Ibut  do  not  rife  more  than  half-way  up  the  rim  on  the  upper 
fide  :  this  will  better  appear  from  the  drawing  S.  The  plate 
for  turnips,  rape,  lucern,  or  other  fmaller  feeds,  T,  mull  be 
about  fix  inches  diameter,  fomething  thicker  than  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  turnip  feed,  but  not  equal  to  two.;  the  holes 
muff  be  made  as  appears  in  the  drawing,  and  to  open  fuc- 
cefiively  upon  the  opening  in  the  brafs  table  D,  upon  which 
all  the  feed-plates  turn,  and  made  large  enough  to  contain 
four  or  five  feeds,  more  or  lefs,  as  they  are  ordered;  for  in 
this  article  perfons  differ  about  the  quantity  of  feed  they 
think  neceflary  10  be  fowed  in  a  given  fpace.  In  order  to 
connect  the  feed-box  B  with  the  lower  box  N,  between 
■which  two  the  feed-plate-s  move,  as  above  defcribed,  there 
mud  be  fixed,  near  the  four  corners  of  the  brafs  plate  D,  on 
-the  top  of  the  box  N,  four  round  upright  pillars ;  thefe  are 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a. half  long:  they  may  be  made  of  brafs,  or  iron,  or 
may  be  rivetted  into  the  four  corners  of  the  brafs  top  of  the 
box  N.  Four  round  mortifes  are  to  be  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  feed-box  B,  correfponding  with  thefe  upright  pillars  * 
the  feed-box  muft  be  put  on  thefe  pillars,  and  flipped  down, 
•and  then,  by  means  of  four  thumb-fcrews,  which  fcrew  into 
rthe  bottom  of  the  box  B  laterally  and  horizontally,  and  aft 
.againft  the -upright  pillars,  the  box  may  be  kept  in  its  pofi- 
-iion  ;  .the  bottom  if  the  feed  -box  5  is  a  fquare  piece  of 


wood  (beach,  mahogany,  or  other  clofe-grained  wood,  is 
what  I  have  ufed),  nearly  feven  inches  fquare,  and  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  thick,  perfectly  fmooth  and  level  ;  this  has 
four  holes  through  it,  correfponding  with  the  four  upright 
pillars  before  mentioned,  and  likewife  a  large  femicircular 
opening,  five  inches  long,  and  an  inch  wide;  through  part 
of  this  opening  the  feed  defcends  from  the  box  above,  and 
part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  brufhes,  hereafter  mentioned  ; 
bur,  as  this  cannot  appear  in  the  machine  when  it  is  toge¬ 
ther,  a  feparate  drawing  is  made  ot  it  U,  which  reprefents 
the  under-fide  of  it,  with.  the  brufhesthat  aft  upon  the  feed- 
plates  :  this  wooden  tfole  forms  the  bottom  of  the  feed-box 
or  hopper  B  ;  this  hopper  may  be  formed  of  wood,  tin,  cop¬ 
per,  or  rolled  iron,  and  made  to  contain  from  one  gallon  to 
two  ;  a  triangular  piece  of  wood  or  brafs  is  fixed,  by  a 
fcrew,  near  the  centre  of  this  wooden  table  U,  and  is  made 
to  Aide  and  cover  the  opening  in  it,  towards  the  right-hand 
of  it,  for  about  half-way,  and  under  the  bi  iftle-bar  t,  and  the 
brufh  t  r,  hereafter  mentioned,  are  placed :  it  is  made  to 
Aide,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  out,  repairing,  or  changing 
the  brufltes,  and  a  feparate  drawing  is  made  of  it  U  U, 
which  reprefents  the  upper-fide  of  the  bottom,  and  the  tri¬ 
angular  Aiding  cover:  when  the  feed-plate  is  put  upon  the 
fquare  flioulder  of  the  upright  fpindle  Q,  which  projefts 
above  the  brafs  top  D  of  the  lower  box  N,  then  the  feed- 
box  or  hopper  B  muft  be  put  on,  and  fixed  by  the  lateral 
horizontal  thumb-fcrews,  and  the  feed-plate  will  then,  by 
the  aftion  of  the  great  wheel  L,  by  means  of  the  pinion  M 
and  the  pinion-wheel  O,  turn  horizontally  upon  the  brafs 
table  D,  without  any  refiftance  but  what  is  occafioned  by 
the  feed  pafiing  under  the  briftle-bar ;  there  muft  be  a  femi¬ 
circular  opening  in  the  brafs  table  D  (of  which,  as  it  can¬ 
not  be  feen  in  its  place  in  the  drawing,  a  feparate  drawing 
is  made  of  it  V),  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
wide ;  this  muft  be  to  the  right  of  the  briftle-bar  i,  in  the 
table  C  or  U.  that  nothing  may  fall  through  it  from  the 
opening  in  C  or  U,  tiil  it  has  palled  under  the  briftle-bar  t; 
and  the  opening  in  the  table  C  or  U,  being  to  the  left  of 
the  briftle-bar  t,  no  feed  can  efcape  when  the  feed-plate 
ftands  ftill ;  but  fo  focn  as  this  is  put  in  motion,  whatever 
is  received  from  the  feed-box  into  the  open  channels  of  the 
feed-plate,  as  they  pafs  under  this  opening,  is  forced  by  the 
divifions  in  the  feed-plate  under  the  briftle-bar ,/$  and  fo 
foon  as  they  pafs  under  that  bar,  they  drop  through  the 
opening  in  the  brats  table  D  or  V  into  a  perpendicular 
condufting  pipe  W,  which. conveys  them  downwards  to  the 
moveable  condufting  pipe  X,  and  that  depofits  them  upon 
the  ground.;  this  pipe  W  is  made  of  tin,  and  joins  clofe 
under  the  opening  in  the  table  D  or  V,  and  is  as  wide  at 
top  as  that  opening,  narrowing  as  it  defcends  through  the 
box  N,  and  is  fattened  againft  the  infide  of  the  front  of  that 
box  ;  on  the  under  or  outfide  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  N, 
is  fixed  an  oblique  fiat  condufting  pipe,  made  of  ftrong  tin, 
or  thin  iron,  or  copper,  X  ;  this  comes  immediately  under, 
and  receives  the  feed  from  the  pipe  W  ;  this  pipe  X  turns 
on  a  round  iron  rod  or  fwivel,  that  is  patted  through  a  hole 
in  a  flat  piece  of  copper,  projefting  from  the  bottom  of  the 
box  N,  and  is  fixed  on  the  fore-part  of  the  box  N  on  the 
outfide  ;  and  by  means  of  a  ftrong  fpring  afting  againft  this 
rod  or  fwivel,  in  a  groove  turned  out  of  it  near  the  top,  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  rod  being  confined  in  a  round  iron 
ftaple  that  will  admit  it  to  turn  round  in  it,  the  rod  and  pipe 
are  kept  from  flipping  down,  and  may  be  turned  to  the  right 
or  left  under  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  to  drop  the  feed 
in  what  .part  of  the  furrow  the  ufer  thinks  fit ;  but,  as  this 
pipe,  and  the  rod  and  fpring,  cannot  be  feen  in  the  machine 
.as  put  together,  a  Feparate  .drawing  of  the  pipe  and  rod  are 
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made  Y,  of  the  front  part  of  the  box,  with  the  fpring  and 
ftaple  which  confine  it,  Z  ;  the  feed -plates  are  put  in  motion 
by  the  motion  of  the  wheel  upon  the  ground  L,  which  is 
communicated  to  them  when  they  are  put  on  the  fpindle 
Q,  by  means  of  the  pinion  M  ailing  upon  the  pinion- 
wheel's  O  ;  thefe  pinion-wheels  O  may  be  made  of  brafs,  or 
call  or  forged  iron,  and  in  fize  may  be  from  two  inches  di¬ 
ameter  to  five,  with  any  number  of  teeth  required.  What 
Mr.  Wright  has  ufed  have  been  wheels  with  twenty-four, 
thirty-two,  and  forty  teeth  ;  the  rim  of  the  wheels  is  about 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  on  the 
upper  fide  of  the  centre  there  is  a  collar,  which  rifes  about 
an  inch  above  the  upper  fide  of  the  wheel :  there  is  a  fquare 
collar  through  .this  mortife,  correfponding  with  the  fquare 
of  the  upright  fpindle  Q,  upon  which  it  is  put,  lodging  up¬ 
on  that  part  of  the  fpindle  towards  the  bottom  where  it  is 
round ;  on  the  collar,  on  the  upper  part,  all  round,  is  a 
ihoulder  projecting  horizontally  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  under 
which  comes  the  end  of  the  horizontal  arm  of  a  lever  of 
iron  of  this  form  L,  fixed  to  the  infide  of  the  box  NT,  on  that 
fide  that  is  next  the  ploughman,  by  means  of  a  flrong  wire 
palfing  from  the  top  of  the  upright  arm  of  the  lever  “L 
through  the  box  N,  towards  the  ploughman,  and  a  cord 
from  the  wire  to  the  ploughman  ;  he  can  at  any  time  raife 
up  the  pinion-wheel  O,  fo  as  to  clear  it  from  the  pinion  M, 
and  flop  it  from  working  or  moving  the  feed-plate  as  long 
as  he  pleafes,  though  the  plough  be  going  on,  and  the 
wheel  on  the  ground  I,  in  motion  all  the  time  ;  and  again, 
by  letting  go  the  cord  the  wheel  O  will  fall  immediately 
down  upon  the  pinion  M,  and  inftantly  renew  its  work; 
and  by  this  means  turnip,  rape,  lucern,  and  other  fmaller 
feeds,  may  be  fown  in  drills  or  rows,  in  what  intervals  the 
ufer  thinks  proper.  As  the  lever  is  fixed  on  the  fide  of  the 
box  N,  which  in  the  drawing  is  taken  away  to  fliew  the 
mode  in  which  the  machine  works,  a  feparate  drawing  is 
made,  A  2  ;  which  reprefents  the  fituation  and  operation  of 
the  lever  upon  the  pinion-wheel.  The  operation  of  this 
lever  gives  the  machine  feveral  conveniences,  particularly 
in  going  to  the  field,  or  returning;  it  likewife  gives  the 
ploughman  a  perfeCl  command  over  the  infirument.  If 
intervals  are  required  betwixt  the  rows,  as  in  fowing  peas, 
beans,  or  wheat,  this  is  foon  dfedled  by  raifing  the  pinion- 
wheel  out  of  work,  at  the  lifer’s  diferetion  ;  when  it  is  kept 
in  conflant  movement,  and  fows  the  feed  in  every  furrow, 
it  is  then  the  fame  as  broad-raft  fowing;  with  this  difference, 
that  one-half  the  quantity  of  feed  may  be  faved,  or  in  other 
words,  the  farmer  may  fow  what  number  of  grains  in  every 
yard-length  of  furrow  he  thinks  proper.  The  wheat  feed- 
plate  ufed  by  Mr.  Wright  delivers  out,  every  revolution  it 
makes,  three  drams  in  weight,  with  little  or  no  variation  ; 
this  weight,  in  counting,  amounts  to  300  grains,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  firft  or  large  wheel  on  the  ground  is  nearly 
fixty-five  inches  in  circumference.  When  the  pinion- 
wheel,  with  twenty-four  teeth,  is  in  work,  the  plough  will 
open  a  furrow  195  inches,  or  nearly  five  yards  and  a  half, 
for  one  revolution  of  the  feed-plate,  and  the  machine  drop 
about  fifty  grains  of  wheat  every  yard.  When  the  pinion- 
wheel  with  thirty-two  teeth  is  at  work,  the  plough  will  go 
fomething  more  than  feven  yards;  there  would  then  drop 
fometbing  more  than  forty  feeds  every  yard.  When  the 
forty-toothed  wheel  is  at  work,  the  plough  will  go  nine 
yards;  and  in  that  compafs  about  thirty-four  feeds  would 
drop  every  yard.  Mr.  Wright  has  not  computed  the  di- 
ftancethe  plough  goes,  nor  the  number  of  grains  dropped  in 
a  yard,  with  a  mathematical  exa£f nefs,  becuufe,  in  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  neceflary:  by  making  the  chan¬ 
nels  in  the.  feed-plates  greater  or  lefler,  by  changing  the 
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pinion-wheels  for  others  with  more  or  left  teeth,  the  ma¬ 
chine  may  be  made  to  drop  precilely  any  quantity  named. 
When  it  is  nccefiary  to  change  the  pinion-wheel  O  for  a 
different  one,  it  is  done  immediately  by  drawing  back  the 
bolt  P  under  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  which  lets  the 
upright  fpindle  Q  fall  down  ;  the  pinion  wheel  is  then 
taken  off,  another  put  on  the  fpindle,  the  fpindle  replaced, 
with  the  upper  end  in  the  brafs  top  of  the  box;  anil  the 
bolt  r  Aiding  upon  the  circular  groove,  iu  the  lower  end  of 
the  fpindle,  faftens  and  fits  it  for  work  immediately  :  a  fe- 
parate  drawing  of  the  bolt  is  added,  marked  B  2.  What 
remains  to  be  deferibed  are  the  brufhes  or  bars  of  hogs’ 
briftles.  Thefe  are  let  into  the  large  open  fpace  in  the 
wooden  table  C  orU,  before  mentioned,  under  the  triangu¬ 
lar  Aiding  cover  above  deferibed,  and  ftand  perpendicular  to 
the  horizontal  feed  plates;  they  are  readily  taken  out  to  be 
repaired,  and  as  foon  replaced  again.  Their  elafticity  pre¬ 
vents  their  injuring  the  corn,  in  parting  under  them.  They 
are  the  only  part  of  the  machine  that  can  fairly  be 
injured  by  ufe;  and,  as  thefe  may  require  renewing,  it  will 
be  necertary  to  be  particular  in  defciibing  the  manner  of 
making  them.  The  brafs  frame  confifts  of  two  parts :  the 
firft  a  ftrong  plate  of  brafs,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad ;  upon  this  are  livened 
two  cheeks  of  brafs,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  fo  as  to  leave  an  open  fpace  be¬ 
twixt  cheeks  an  inch  wide  ;  the  cheeks  muft  be  in  length 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wooden  table  before  mentioned.  When 
thefe  are  rivetted  together,  they  may  be  called  one  part  of 
the  frame;  the  other  part  confifts  of  a  ftrong  brafs  plate, 
one  inch  and  a  half  long  by  three  quarters  ;  two  holes  muft 
be  drilled  through  the  former  part,  to  admit  two  ferews ; 
and  this  laft  muft  have  two  female  ferew  holes.  Fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  firft  part  mentioned  with  the  beft  Ruflia 
briftles ;  duft  tome  powdered  rofin  among  them  ;  fill  it  as 
full  as  it  will  contain  ;  then  apply  the  other  part,  and  pafs 
two  wires  through  the  fcrew-holes,  to  preferve  the  com¬ 
munication  ;  then  put  the  whole  into  a  hand-vice,  and 
ferew  it  hard  ;  apply  the  upper  part  to  a  hot  iron,  bum  off 
the  redundant  briftles,  and  continue  the  heat  till  the  rofin  is 
melted,  and  the  whole  cemented  together;  when  it  is  coo!, 
take  out  the  wires,  and  put  in  the  ferews  ;  the  briftles  be¬ 
low  the  cheeks  muft  be  cut  off  level  with  the  cheeks,  by  a 
broad  chifel ;  this  brufti  or  bar  is  fixed  even  with  the  upper 
furface  of  the  feed-plate,  and  a  leparate  drawing  is  made  of 
it,  C  2.  The  fecond  brufti,  to  the  right  of  this,  is  made  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  only  a  piece  of  brafs  is  rivetted  in  the  middle 
fpace,  betwixt  the  two  cheeks,  to  divide  the  brulh  into  two 
parts ;  the  briftles  here  are  left  longer  than  the  cheeks,  by 
the  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  ufe  of  this  brufti  is  to  fweep 
out  any  grain  that  may  accidentally  lodge  in  the  open  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  wheat  feed-plate,  and  force  them  back  agiin 
down  the  conducing  pipe  :  a  feparate  drawing  is  made  of 
this  brufti.  D  2.  The  brufh  for  beans  and  peas  is  made 
exactly  in  the  lame  manner ;  only  the  b'iftles  muft  not  be 
cut  off  fquare  with  the  cheeks  of  the  brafs  frame,  but  left  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  cheeks  of  the  frame; 
when  the  hean-plate  is  intended  to  be  ufed,  the  former 
brufti  for  wheat,  marked  in  the  feparate  drawing  C  2,  muft 
be  taken  out,  and  this  put  in  its  place  ;  the  fecond,  or 
double  brulli,  D  2,  need  not  be  removed,  as  it  does  not  aft 
in  that  cafe  :  a  feparate  drawing  of  this  brufti  for  beans  and 
peas  is  added,  marked  E  2. 

SPA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Liege, 
famous  for  its  mineral  waters.  That  called  the  Old  Spa 
confifts  of  miferable  cottages,  and  is  properly  nothing  but 
the  fuburb  to  the  other.  The  houfes  of  the  New  Spa  are 
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all  wood,  dark,  and  final!,  and  yet  it  is  affirmed  they  can 
make  1200  beds  for  ftrangers.  The  church  of  the  capu¬ 
chins,  and  the  pa'rifli  church,  are  both  feated  upon  emi¬ 
nences.  The  inn  called  the  Court  of  London,  is  very 
large*  the  bed  in  the  place,  and  mod  frequented.  The 
names  of  the  five  principal  wells  are  Pouhon,  Geronflerd, 
Saviniere,  Watpotz,  and  Tunnelet.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  making  toys  for  ftrangers.  Spa  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1794-  It  is  feated  in  a  valley,  furrounded  by 
mountains,  17  miles  S  E.  of  Liege.  Long.  3.  50.  E.  Lat. 
50.  .50.  N. 

SPAITLA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  near 
which  are  extenfive  and  magnificent  ruins.  It  is  90  miles 
S.W.  of  Tunis,  and  sod  S.S.E.  of  Bona.  Long,  9.  15.  E. 
Lat.  3  3.  40.  N. 

SP.-iLDING,  a  town  in  Lincolnfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Tnefday.  It  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Welland,  and 
from  its  neatnefs,  and  tire  canals  in  the  ftreets,  refembles  a 
Dutch  town.  It  has  a  good  carrying  trade  in  corn  and 
coal;  and  much  hemp  and  flax  is  grown  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Near  it  is  the  greateft  heronry  in  England,  the 
herons  building  together  on  high  trees  like  rooks.  It  is  14 
miles  S.  bv  W.  of  Bofton,  and  100  N.  of  London.  Long, 
o.  2.  E.  Lat.  52.  45.  N. 

SPALLANZANI  (Lazarus),  a  diftinguifhed  philofopher 
and  phyfiologift,  was  born  at  Scandiano,  in  the  department 
of  Croftolo,  in  Italy,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1729;  he 
was  the  foil  of  John  Nicholas  Spallanzani,  a  counfellor  of 
great  repute,  and  of  Lucia  Zigliani :  he  commenced  his 
ftudies  in  his  own  country,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went 
to  Reggio  de  Modena,  where  he  profecuted  them  with  the 
utmoft  alfiduity.  The  Jefuits^  who  initiated  him  into  the 
ftudv  of  polite  literature,  and.  the  Dominican  friars  who 
heard  of  his  vaft  improvements,  were  defirous  of  attaching 
him  to  their  orders;  but  his  paffion  for  knowledge  led  him 
to  Bologna,  where  his  relation,  Laura  Baffi,  a  lady  defervedly 
celebrated  for  her  genius,  her  eloquence,  and  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics,  was,  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  profeffors  of  that  univerfity, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  Italy.  D'nder  the  direction  of  this  en¬ 
lightened  guide,  Spallanzani  learned  to  prefer  the  ftudv  of 
"Nature  to  that  of  Tier  commentators,  or  to  eftimate  the  real 
value  of  the  commentary  in  proportion  to  the  comparifon 
it  bore  with  the  original;  he  foon  perceived  the  wifdom  of 
her  inftruCtions,  and  ere  long  experienced  their  happy 
effects. 

Spallanzani’s  tafte  for  philofophy  was  by  no  means  ex- 
ciufive  ;  he  ftudied  his  own  language  with  peculiar  attention, 
made  a  confiderable  proficiency  in  the  Latin,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  himlelf  to  the  French  and  Greek.  Spal¬ 
lanzani,  in  conformity  to  the  inclinations  of  a  father  who 
loved  him,  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence  ;  he  was 
even  on  the  point  of  being  admitted  a  doCtor,  when  An- 
-  thonv  Vallifneri,  profeffor  of  natural  hiltory  at  Padua,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  renounce  that  intention,  by  promifing  the 
confent  of  his  father,  who  was  fo  fenfibly  affeCted  at  his  thus 
devoting  himfelf  to  his  will,  that  he  left  him  at  liberty  to 
purfue  his  own  inclinations :  from  that  moment  he  addicted 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  ;  but  without  difeon- 
tinuing  that  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 

Spallanzani  was  foon  well  known  in  Italy;  and  his  own 
country  was  the  firft  to  do  homage  to  his  talents.  In  the 
year  1754,  the  univerfity  of  Reggio  chofe  him  profeffor  of 
logic,  metaphyfics,  and  Greek;  he  continued  to  deliver  his 
lectures  there  for  fix  years,  confecrating  to  phyfical  re- 
fearches  thofe  intervals  of  leifure  which  his  vocation  ad¬ 
mitted.  Some  new  difeoveries  excited  his  paffion  for  natural 


hiftory,  which  was  continually  augmented  by  the  fueeels  of 
his  early  efforts.  His  obfervations  upon  the  animalcula  in 
infufions,  attracted  the  attention,  of  Haller,  and  of  Bonnet, 
w'ho  pointed  out  the  path  by  which  he  himlelf  h  ,d  afeended 
to  furh  a  degree  of  eminence,  and  already  proclaimed  him 
to  the  learned  world  as  Nature’s  interpreter. 

In  1760,  Spallanzani  was  invited  to  the  univerfity  of 
Modena  :  though  his  intereft  might  have  prompted  him  to- 
accept  the  advantageous  offers  of  the  refpeCtive  univerfities 
of  Coimbra,  Parma,  and  Cefena,  yet  his  patriotifm  and 
attachment  to  his  family  decided  him  id  the  refolution  of 
limiting  his  exertions  to  the  fervice  of  his  country.  The 
fame  confiderations  induced  him  to  rejeCt,  fome  years  after, 
the  propofols  of  the  academy  of  Peterlburgh.  He  refided 
at  Modena  til!  the  year  176S,  and  had  the  fatisfaCtion  of 
feeing  that  his  own  unaided  powers  had  created  a  race  of 
illuftrious  men,  who  (till  Ihine  forth  the  glory  of  Italy.  In 
the'  number  of  thtfe  muft  be  reckoned  Venturi,  profefibr  of 
natural  philofophy  at  Modena;  Belloni,  bilhop  of  Carpi; 
Lucchefini,  ambaffador  of  the  late  King  of  Pruffia;  and 
Angelo  Mafia,  the  poet  of  Parma. 

During  his  refidence  at  Modena,  Spallanzani  publifhed, 
in  1765,  a  treatife,  entitled,  Saggio  di  OJJe<vazioni  Microj- 
copiche  concemente  il  Si/ema  di  Needham  Bvffon.  In  this- 
pamphlet  he  eftablifhed,  upon  the  moft  ingenious  and 
well-founded  experiments,  the  animality  of  microfcopic  ani¬ 
malcula.  He  lent  his  work  to  Bonnet,  who  formed  his- 
judgment  of  the  author  by  this  production,  and  who  lived 
to  fee  the  accompli  (hment  of  the  favourable  prediction  which 
he  then  pronounced.  From  that  moment  the  cloleft  inti¬ 
macy  was  cemented  between  thefe  two  philofophers;  which, 
continued  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

In  the  fame  year  Spallanzani  produced  a  differtation  truly 
original ;  De  Lapidibus  ab  aqua  Rejiliantilus :  he  there  de- 
monftrated,  by  the  moft  linking  experiments,  contrary  to 
the  received  opinion,  that  the  phenomenon  which,  in  the 
ftyle  of  infantine  recreation,  is  termed  ducks  and  drakes,  is 
not  produced  by  the  eiafticitv  of  the  water ;  bnt  by  the 
change  of  direction  which  the  ftone  undergoes  in  its  motion 
after  having  it  ruck  upon  the  water  when  it  afeends  the  in¬ 
flexion  of  the  cavity  indented  by  the  {hock. 

In  1768,  Spallanzani  prepared  the  philofophers  for  the 
furprifing  difeoveries  with  which  he  was  to  prefent  them  in 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  by  publilhing  his  Prodromo  di  un  Opera 
da  Imprimerji fopra  le  Riprqduziotti  Animali.  He  there  fketch- 
ed  the  plan  of  a  work  which  he  was  compofing  on  this  im¬ 
portant  fubjedt:  but  this  Ample  profpeCtus  revealed  more 
fources  of  philofophical  information  than  all  the  books 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  ;  becaufe  it  pointed  out  the 
method  which  muft  bepurfued  in  thofe  myfterious  enquiries, 
and  collected,  under  one  view,  many  unexpected  faCts ; 
particularly  the  exiftence  of  tadpoles,  anterior  to  the  period 
of  fecundation,  in  many  fpecies  of  toads  and  frogs  ;  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  head  in  decapitated  bodies  of  fnails,  which 
he  had  already  communicated  to  Bonnet  in  the  year  1766, 
and  which  was,  for  a  fliort  time,  dffputed,  notwithftancbng 
the  repeated  confirmation  of  this  phenomenon  by  Heriffant 
and  Lavoifier ;  he  alfo  finally  demonftrated  it  fome  time  af¬ 
terwards,  in  a  work  entitled  Memoire  della  Secieta  Ita- 
Jiana ;  by  the  inftance  of  the  reproduction  of  the  tail,  legs, 
and  jaws,  in  the  mutilated  aquatic  falamander.  Thele  faCts 
aftonilh  to  this  day,  when  reflected  on,  though  time  may- 
have  rendered  them  familiar  to  our  fenfes ;  and  it  is  not  eafv 
to  decide  which  prefents  greater  claims  to  admiration,  the 
ability  of  Spallanzani  in  affording  fuch  inconteftible  proofs, 
or  the  indefatigability  and  undaunted  boldnefs  which  he 
jnanifefted  in  purfuing  and  demonftrating  the  refults  of  his 
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arduous  rmd  firprifing  experiments.  It  will  ever  be  s 
liibjeft  of  regret,  that  the  project  of  his  great  woik  was 
not  real i fed  ;  but  a  variety  of  circumftances  prevented  him 
from  yielding  to  the  felicitations  of  his  friends  in  that  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  phyfiology  of  Haller,  which  Spallanzani  was  ftu- 
dying,  fixed  h’s  attention  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
in  which  he  difeovered  many  remarkable  phenomena.  In 
1768,  he  publifhed  a  fmall  work,  Dell’ •azione  del’  cuorc  ne' 
•vnji  far.guigni  move  OJferoazioni :  and  he  reprinted  it  in 
1773,  with  three  new  differtations ;  Dc  Femmeni  della  Cir- 
colazione  offermata  nel'  gh.o  univerfali  de'  Vaji ;  de  Femmeni 
della  Circolazione  Languente  ;  de  moti  del  fangue  independente 
dell'  etzione  del  cuore  e  del pulfare  delle  Arterie.  This  book, 
little  known,  comprifes  a  feries  of  the  mod  refined  at  d  de¬ 
licate  obfervations  and  exper  .ments  upon  a  fubjeft  of  which 
our  knowledge  was  before  extremely  l'uperficial. 

When  the  univerfity  of  Pavia  was  re-cftablifhed  upon  a 
more  extenfive  plan,  the  Empreifs  Maria-Therefa,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Count  de  Firtnian,  invited  Spallanzani 
to  fill  the  place  of  ptofefl’or  of  natural  hiltory.  His  great 
reputation  obtained  him  this  diftiriftion,  which  was  folieited 
for  him  by  many  celebrated  men. 

0 1  his  arrival  at  the  univerfity,  Spallanzani  fdefted 
Bonnet’.,  Contemplation  de  la  Nature  for  the  fubjeft  of  his 
lefttne-' :  he  fupplied  its  deficiences,  developed  the  ideas, 
and  illuftrated  the  juffnefs  of  its  theory  by  his  own  experi¬ 
ments  ;  he  tranflated  it  into  I  alian,  and  enriched  it  with 
notes:  he  likewise  added  a  preface,  where  he  took  occafion 
to  remark  the  fubjefts  of  animal  and  vegetable  economy; 
which  more  efpecialiy  merited  the  attention  of  his  pupils, 
as  it  fometimes  pointed  out  to  them  the  means  of  fucce-ding 
in  thefe  refearches.  He  publifhed  the  ftrft  volume  of  his 
tranflation  in  1769,  and  the  fecond  in  1770. 

Spallanzani’s  intimacy  with  Bonnet,  influenced  his  genius, 
which  infeufibly  adopted  the  fevere  methodical  manner  of 
the  Genevan  philofopher ;  he  gloried  in  being  his  pupil, 
and  employed  his  meditations  upon  his  admirable  pro¬ 
ductions  with  ever  new  delight  ;  whence  it  happened  that 
he  was  powerfully  incited  to  fearch  in  nature  the  proofs  of 
Bonnet’s  opinion  upon  the  generation  of  organic  bodies ; 
a  fubjeft  which,  for  a  confiderable  time,  engrofl’ed  his 
\Vhole  attention.  In  the  year  1776,  he  publifhed  the  two 
fir  ft  volumes  of  his  Opufcoli  di  Fijiea  Anbnale  e  Fegetabile  ; 
they  confifl  of  illuftrations  of  a  part  of  the  microfcopic  ob¬ 
fervations  which  had  already  appeared.  Wholly  abforbed 
by  the  great  phenomenon  of  generation,  he  examined  the 
opinion  of  Needham,  in  order  to  demonfirate  its  impoffibi- 
lity. — Needham,  diflatisfied  with  Spallanzani’s  microfcopi'c 
obfehrations,  which  invalidated  his  doftririe  of  an  imagi¬ 
nary  vegetable  power  imparting  motion  to  matter,  chal¬ 
lenged  the  profefTor  of  Reggio  to  revife  what  he  had  pub¬ 
lifhed  ;  but  he  avoided  a  formal  reply  by  pnblifhing  a  feries 
of  new  fafts  and  experiments. 

He  demonftrated  that  the  animalcula  of  infufions  are 
produced  by  germens  :  that  there  are  fome,  e.  g.  certain 
fpecies  of  eggs  and  feeds,  which  are  equally  proof  againft 
the  feverity  of  the  moft  intenfe  cold  and  the  heat  of  boiling 
wafer.  On  this  occafion  he  treated  of  the  influence  of  cold 
upon  animals,  and  proved,  that  the  lethargic  numbnefs  of 
fome  during  winter  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  tne  im 
preflion  which  the  cold  makes  upon  the  blood,  fince  a  frog, 
deprived  of  its  blood,  becomes  lethargic  when  it  is  chilled 
in  ice,  and  then  fwims  as  ufual  when  it  has  recovered  its 
natural  warmth.  He  demonftrated,  in  the  fame  manner, 
that  odours,  various  liquors,  and  a  vacuum,  aft  upon  ani¬ 


malcula  as  upon  other  animals;  that  they  are  oviparous, 
viviparous,  and  hermaphrodites. 

The  fecond  volume  of  this  work  is  a  voyage  into  regions 
ftill  more  unknown.  A  fublimc  pencil  had  already  ^deli¬ 
neated  them  ;  but  the  pifture  was  not  finifhed  from  nature. 
Spallanzani  gives  a  hiftory.of  fpermatic  animalcula,  which 
their  eloquent  hiftorian  invariably  confounds  with  the  ani- 
malcula  of  infufions.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  modeft 
diffidence  of  this  new  philofopher,  ftruggling  almoft  always 
again  ft  the  conviftion  of  his  own  fenfes,  and  the  authority 
of  Buffon  ;  and  he  appears  to  admit,  with  much  reluftance, 
the  refttlt  of  thefe  obfervations,  multiplied  and  varied  in  a 
thouland  different  ways,  which  expofe  the  weak  foundations- 
upon  which  the  fyftem  of  organic  molecules  is  erefted. 

Spallanzani  afterwards  deferibes  the  wheel-animal  and  the 
Both,  two  fpecies  of  animalcula,  the  monfteis  of  the  mi¬ 
crofcopic  world,  Angular  from  their  figure  and  organization, 
but  ftill  more  fo  from  their  faculty  of  refuming  life  after 
a  total  fufpenfion  of  all  its  apparent  afts  during  many 
yfars :  it  is  this  phenomenon  which  he  more  efpecialiy 
conflders  in  order  to  afeertain  the  limits  and  conditions  of  it, 
to  enable  him  to  inveftigate  its  caufes,  and  conneft  them 
with  others  to  which  they  are  analogous.  He  annexed  to 
this  colleftion  an  account  of  that  appearance  on  certain 
bodies  which  is  called  mould;  he  fhewed  that  its  feeds  float 
in  the  air;  and  he  remarked,  that  thefe  microfcopic  fun- 
gules  were  diftinguifhed  from  other  plants  by  their  tendency 
to  grow  in  all  diieftions,  without  being  fubjefted  to  the 
almoft  univerfal  law  of  the  perpendicularity  of  the  ftem  to 
the  foil. 

Spallanzani  was  entrufted  with  the  cabinet  of  natural 
hiftory  in  the  univerfity  ;  but  he  found  himfelf  almoft  the 
nominal  depotitary  of  a  treafure  which  did  not  exift :  he 
himfelf  laid  the  foundations  of  it;  and  it  is  become,  by  his 
endeavours,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  and  ufeful- 

He  enriched  it  by  his  repeated  travels  both  by  fea  apd 
land,  into  Europe  and  Afia,  a’crofs  the  Appennine  moun¬ 
tains,  the  Alps  and  Krapacks,  to  the  bottom  of  mines, 
amidft  the  ruips  of  volcanoes,  and  on  the  brink  of  their 
craters :  by  thefe  means  he  completed  that  vaft  colleftion 
of  curiofities,  which  all  the  world’s  wealth  could  never 
have  purchafed  ;  becaufe  wealth  can  never  fupply  the  place 
of  genius  and  difeernment. 

In  1779.  Spallanzani  traverfed  Switzerland  and  the 
Grifon  territories.  He  proceeded  to  Geneva,  where  he 
refted  a  month  with  his  friends ;  who  were  no  lefs  charmed 
with  his  converfation  than  with  his  writings.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Pavia,  and  publifhed,  in  1780,  a  new  work  in 
two  volumes,  entitled  DiJJertazioni  di  Fijiea  Animate  * 
Fegetabile.  Some  of  Spallanzani’s  experiments  upon  di- 
geltion,  which  he  made  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils, 
led  him  to  ftudy  that  myfterious  operation.  He  repeated 
the  experiments  of  Reaumur  upon  gallinaceous  fowls ;  and 
obferved,  that  triturat'on,  which  is,  in  this  cafe,  an  affift- 
ant  to  digeftion,  is,  ntvenhelefs,  not  the  efficient  caufe  of 
it.  He  difeerned,  that  the  gizzard  of  thefe  birds,  which, 
equal  in  fliarpnefs  to  the  keemft  lancet,  pulverifes  nuts  and. 
tuber  ,  does  not  digeft  the  powder  which  it  forms ;  but 
that  tire  nutritious  matter  thus  reduced  to  powder  under¬ 
goes  a  new  transformation  in  the  ftomach,  in  order  to 
render  it  an  aliment  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  blood 
and  tlte  humours  of  the  body.  He  laid  n  down  as  an  efta- 
biifhed  principle,  that  digeftion  operates  m  the  ftomach  of 
a  great  number  of  animals  by  the  aftive  energ\  of  a  certain 
juice,  which  djflblves  the  aliments  received  ;  and  with,  a 
view  to  render  his  demonftration  more  inumtcitabfc»  he 
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had  the  courage  to  try  fome  experiments  upon  himfelf,  and 
the  addrefs  to  complete  his  proofs  by  artificial  d  geiUons 
made  in  glades  upon  his  table,  effected  from  mixing  the 
mafticated  nutriment  with  the  gaftric  juice,  which  he  found 
means  to  extraft  from  the  fiomachs  of  animals. 

This  work  gave  offence  to  John  Hunter.  He  publiflied, 
in  1785,  fome  obfervations  upon  digeflion,  where  he  took 
occafion  to  make  very  fevere  animadverlions  on  Spallan¬ 
zani,  who  revenged  himfelf  by  publiiliing  this  work  in 
Italian,  and  addrefiing  to  Caldani,  in  1788,  Una  Lettera 
Apologetica  in  rifpojla  alle  OJfervazioni  del  Signor  Giovanni 
Hunter. 

The  fecond  volume  treats  of  the  propagation  of  animals 
and  plants.  Spallanzani  proves,  bv  experiments  equally 
new  and  furprifing,  the  exiftence  of  the  germ  before  fe¬ 
cundation  ;  he  demonftrates  the  exiftence  of  tadpoles  in  the 
females  of  five  different  fpecies  of  frogs,  toad',  and  fala- 
manders,  before  fecundation  ;  he  relates  the  fuccefs  of  fe¬ 
cundations  effected  by  art  upon  the  tadpoles  of  thefe  five 
fpecies,  and  even  upon  a  quadruped  ;  he  thews,  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  feed  in  flowers,  before  the  emiffion  of  their 
prolific  powder  ;  and,  by  a  nice  and  delicate  anatomy,  of 
which,  perhaps,  an  idea  can  hardly  be  formed,  he  thews, 
in  the  fpartium  junceum ,  the  lobe  as  well  as  the  feeds  in  their 
integuments;  he  traces  them  through  their  different  ftages 
of  budding,  before  and  after  the  pollibilitv  of  being  fecun¬ 
dated,  and  leaves  not  the  thadow  of  a  doubt,  but  that  the 
feed  and  its  integuments  exift  a  long  time  before  the  flower 
begins  to  bud,  and  confequently,  a  long  time  before  the 
prolific  power  can  exift.  He  repeated  his  obfervations  upon 
many  fpecies  of  plants,  with  the  fame  refults ;  in  ftiort,  he 
raifed  fome  individual  plants  from  female  flowers,  which 
contained  fruitful  feed,  though  there  cannot  be  even  the 
llighteft  fufpicion  of  their  having  any  communication  with 
the  prolific  powder  of  the  male  flowers.  Spallanzani,  as 
was  cuftomary  with  him,  took  the  opportunity  prefented 
by  the  academic  vacations  of  the  year  1781,  to  make  a  tour 
abroad,  the  principal  objedl  of  which  was  to  incieafe  the 
collection  of  curioflties  in  the  cabinet  of  Pavia.  He  fet  out 
in  July  for  Marfeilles,  where  he  commenced  a  new  hiftory 
of  the  fea,  which,  though  incomplete,  would  furnith  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  new  and  curious  fa6ts,  relating  to  feveral 
inhabitants  of  the  waves.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Mafia  and  Carrara,  in  order  to  obferve  the  quarries  of  that 
marble  in  fuch  great  efteem  among  ftatuaries ;  he  returned 
to  Spezzia,  and  brought  back  to  Pavia  an  immenfe  col¬ 
lection  of  fifties,  both  of  the  teftaceous  and  cruftaceous  de- 
fcription,  which  he  depofited  in  this  cabinet,  of  which  his 
travels  had  rendered  him  the  worthy  truftee.  With  the 
fame  views,  and  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  he  vifittd  the  coafts 
of  Iftria  in  1782,  and  the  Appennine  mountains  in  1783, 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  dreadful 
ftorms  and  the  Angular  vapour  which  have  rendered  that 
year  famous  in  meteorology.  His  fame  daily  increafed  : 
the  Emperor  Jofeph  II.  knew  him  when  he  was  in  Lom¬ 
bardy  ;  from  the  very  firft  he  fought  the  converfation  of 
Spallanzani,  and  teftified  the  great  efteem  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  talents,  by  prefenting  him  with  his  own  por¬ 
trait  fet  in  gold. 

The  univerfity  of  Padua  made  him  an  offer,  in  the  year 
1785,  of  the  profeflbrfliip  of  natural  hiftory,  then  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Anthony  Vallifneri,  promifing  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  more  confiderable  perquifites  than  thofe  which 
he  enjoyed  at  Pavia  ;  but  the  archduke  doubled  his  falary, 
and  permitted  him  to  accompany  to  Conftantinople  the 
Chevalier  Zuliani.  He  fet  out  on  this  journey  the  21ft  of 


Auguft;  on  bis  road  he  made  many  obfervations  upon  the 
marine  productions  which  he  met  with  in  thofe  latitudes,  as 
well  as  upon  the  meteorological  events  daily  occurring. 
He  touched  at  feveral  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  which  he 
fm  veyed  with  a  philofophical  eye  ;  he  defcended  towards 
Troy,  in  order  to  vifit  thole  romantic  abodes  fo  beautifully 
d-fcribed  by  the  bard  whom  he  moft  admired,  and,  flowlv 
moving  through  thofe  poetical  recedes,  he  made  fome  geo¬ 
logical  obfervations  truly  original. 

Spallanzani  arrived  at  Conftantinople  on  the  nth  of 
October,  and  continued  there  eleven  months.  The  phyfical 
and  moral  phenomena  of  this  country,  hitherto  unknown  to 
him,  rivetted  his  attention  ;  he  traverfed  the  fliores  of  both 
the  feas,  climbed  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  vilred  the 
ifland  of  Chalki,  where  he  uifcovered  to  the  Turks  a  copper- 
mine,  of  which  they  were  before  entirely  ignorant.  He 
proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Piiocipi,  fome  miles  diftant  from. 
Conftantinople,  where  he  difcovered  an  iron  mine  wholly 
unknown.  Pie  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Europe  the  16th  of 
Auguft,  1786,  loaded  with  oriental  fpoils,  compofed  of 
animals  peculiar  to  thofe  region'. 

A  fea  voyage  was,  in  everv  refpeCt,  the  fafeft  as  well  as 
the  moft  convenient;  but  Spallanzani  regarded  with  an  eye 
of  perftCt  indifference  the  dargeis  attending  long  journeys 
by  land,  when  he  entertained  any  hopes  ot  meeting  with 
new  inftrudtion  ;  he  boldly  confronted  all  the  perils  of  thefe 
defeit  regi  .ns  deftitute  of  c  v  1  governmtn\  Having  reach¬ 
ed  Btichareft,  he  was  detai  ed  there  nine  days  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  and  unfortunate  Ma uroerni,  hotpodar  of  Walla- 
chia :  this  prince,  juiily  renowned  for  his  liberal  patronage 
of  the  fciences,  received  him  with  the  m.  ft  flattering  mark's 
of  ddtinftion  ;  made  him  a  pref-nt  of  feveral  rarities  of  his 
country,  and  provided  him  with  horfes,  and  an  efcort  of 
thirty  fold  ers  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions. 
Spallanzani  pafled  through  Hermanftadt  to  Tranfyl vania, 
and  arrived  at  Vienna  cn  the  7th  of  December,  after  having 
viflted  the  numberlefs  mines  of  Tranfylvania,  Plungary, 
and  Germany. 

Spallanzani  remained  five  days  in  the  metropolis  of  Auflria, 
held  two  conferences  of  confiderable  length  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  Jofeph  II.  w  as  entertained  by  the  principal  noblemen 
of  the  court,  and  viflted  by  all  men  of  literature.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  Pavia  ;  the  ftudents  came  out  of  the 
city  gates  to  meet  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  houfe, 
in  all  the  rapturous  ardor  of  unfeigned  joy,  and,  by  the 
moft  irrefiftible  compulfion,  dragged  him  to  the  auditory. 
Impelled  by  their  defire  to  hear  him,  they  compelled  him  to 
afcend  the  chair,  whence  he  was  accuftomed  to  deliver  his 
lectures.  Spallanzani,  fenfibly  affeCted  by  this  conduCt, 
painted  to  them,  in  the  moft  eloquent  and  animated  manner, 
his  gratitude  and  attachment :  kind  withes,  cries  of  joy,  and 
thouts  of  applaufe,  were  renewed  with  more  ardor,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  requeft  them  to  reftrain  their  fatisfaCtion, 
and  to  permit  him  to  retire  to  his  own  houfe,  that  he  might 
obtain  that  repofe  of  which  he  found  himfelf  fo  much  in 
need.  He  had,  at  this  time,  more  than  500  ftudents. 

The  cabinet  of  Pavia  was  always  the  dear  object  of  Spal¬ 
lanzani’s  thoughts;  among  the  numerous  raiilies  which  he 
had  there  collected,  his  mind  was  only  intent  on  thofe 
which  were  ftill  wanting.  He  was  ftruck  with  its  deficiency 
in  volcanic  fubftances,  of  which  a  few  only  were  collected, 
without  order,  uninterefting,  and  uninftru&ive,  though 
Italy  was  the  theatre  where  the  volcanic  fires,  for  fo  many 
ages,  had  difplayed  their  defolating  energy.  He  refolved  to 
inftruCt  his  dilciples,  his  country,  and  himfelf,  on  thefe 
phenomena,  fo  important  and  fo  little  known,  and  to  colleCt 
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the  documents  of  their  hillory  on  the  fpot  where  they  are 
the  inceffant  terror  of  the  furrounding  inhabitants,  and  the 
ufefcfs  fubjeCt  of  philol'ophical  obfervations :  he  prepared 
himfelf  for  this  important  undertaking  by  a  laborious  courfe 
of  ftudy.  He  fet  out  for  Naples  in  the  fummer  of  1  788  ; 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  dangerous  voyage,  examined,  with 
n'linutenefs  and  undaunted  courage,  the  terrible  phenomena 
of  Vefuvius,  Lipari,  Etna,  Sylla,  and  Chary bdis.  By  thefe 
means,  at  the  age  of  fixty,  he  amafled  that  invaluable  col¬ 
lection  of  anecdotes  comprifed  in  his  work  entitled  Voy¬ 
ages  dans  les  deux  Sidles,  where  he  embraces  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  deferiptions  which  Homer,  Pindar,  Virgil, 
Diodorus  S. cuius,  and  Strabo,  have  given  of  thofe  cele¬ 
brated  places,  with  what  he  himfelf  faw. 

In  the  travels  of  Spallanzani  is  found  a  new  volcanology ; 
he  teaches  the  mode  of  calculating  the  degree  of  intenfity  in 
the  heat  of  volcanic  fires,  as  well  a?  of  inveftigating  its 
caufe.  He  has,  by  analyfis,  almoft  afeertained  that  pecu¬ 
liar  fpecies  of  gas,  which,  like  a  ftrong  lever,  tears  from 
the  earth’s  entrails,  and  hurls,  even  to  the  fummit  of  Etna, 
thofe  torrents  of  melted  pumice  ftone  which  are  difgorged 
by  that  volcano.  He  difclofes  the  nature  of  pumice  ftones, 
which  he  has  fince  ciemonftrated  in  feme  of  artificial  fabri¬ 
cation.  He  proves  that  the  burning  of  thefe  mountains 
proceeds  from  the  inflammation  of  hydrogen  carbonic  gas; 
and  this  folution  equally  applies  to  the  phenomena  of  Bari- 
gazzo,  and  feveral  other  places,  fome  of  which  were  then 
burning  in  fecret.  He  found  means  to  render  thofe  fires 
l'erviceable  in  making  lime,  and  they  arc  (till  made  ufe  of  for 
this  purpofe.  Spallanzani  concludes  this  excellent  production 
with  fome  interefting  refearches  relative  to  fwallows,  taking 
♦ccafion  to  defciibe,  under  the  impulfe  of  a  refined  imagi¬ 
nation,  -the  amiable  manners,  and  the  rapidity  of  flight  for 
which  this  fpecies  of  birds  are  diftinguifhed ;  the  ufeful 
hints  which  they  furnifh  to  an  obferver  for  the  invention  of 
an  aerial  poll ;  their  migrations  regulated  by  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  its  propitionfnefs  to  the  birth  of  certain  in¬ 
fers;  laftly,  he  difeuffes  the  celebrated  problem  of  their 
ftate  of  torpor  during  winter,  and  he  proves  that  an  artificial 
cold,  more  intenfe  than  that  of  our  climates,  does  not  render 
thefe  birds  lethargic.  He  then  treats  of  the  owl  fpecies ; 
and,  in  conclufion,  fpeaks  of  eels  and  their  mode  of  genera¬ 
tion,  which  ftill  remains  a  problem  to  be  folved  ;  but  he 
gradually  conducts  the  reader  through  his  refearches,  to  the 
very  ftep  which  promifes  complete  folution. 

Spallanzani  anxioufly  obferved  the  progrefs  of  French 
chemiftry,  which  he  adopted  without  the  leaf!  helitation  ;  it 
was  formed  for  a  judicious  mind  like  his,  whicly  delighted  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  which  it  obferved.  When 
Gottling  publifhed  his  experiments  upon  the  combuftion  of 
phofphorus  in  azote,  Spallanzani  wiflied  to  try  the  folidity 
of  thefe  arguments  which  were  brought  againft  his  favourite 
fyftem,  and,  therefore,  publifhed  in  1797  his  C  hemic  0 
efame  degli  Efperimente  del  Signore  Gottling ,  Profejfore  a  Iena , 
where  he  refuted  the  conclufions  of  that  chemift,  by  dil- 
proving  the  fa£ts  which  had  produced  them. 

Spallanzani  frequently  difeovered  what  before  would  have 
been  confidered  impoflible.  In  1793  he  again  made  a  dif- 
play  of  this  kind,  which  he  publifhed  in  his  Lcttere  fopra  il 
fofpetto  d'un  nuovo  Senfo  nci  Pipijlrelli ;  he  there  informed  the 
world  that  bats,  deprived  of  fight,  adt  in  every  refpeft  with 
the  fame  prccifion  as  thofe  who  poffefs  that  fenfe;  that  they 
avoid  equally  well  the  flighted  obftacles,  and  know  exactly 
the  proper  places  to  perch,  when  their  flight  is  at  an  end. 
Thefe  extraordinary  experiments  were  confirmed  by  feveral 
of  the  mod  d.dinguidied  naturalids,  and  made  Spallanzani 
fufpecd  a  new  fenfe  in  thefe  birds,  becaufe  he  thought  he  had 
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demondrated,  by  exclufion,  that  their  other  fenfes  wertt  not 
able  to  fupplv  the  defeft  of  dght;  but  the  anatomical  details 
of  Profedbr  Jurine,  upon  the  organ  of  hearing  in  this  ftn- 
gular  bird,  made  him  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  ear 
might  ferve  indead  of  the  eye,  as  in  all  thofe  cafes  where 
bats  are  in  the  dark. 

Spallanzani  terminated  his  literary  career  by  a  letter  ad- 
drefted  to  the  celebrated  chemid,  Giobert ;  Sopra  le  piante 
chivfe  m’  vajl  dentro  I'aqua  e  I’aria ,  efpojle  a  Vimmediata  lutnc 
folate  e  Vombra.  It  is  a  melancholy  event  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  fcience,  that  his  death  deprived  it  of  the  difeoveries 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  effecting. 

All  thefe  productions,  though  printed  and  generally  ap¬ 
plauded,  dill  did  not  form  the  fum  of  Spallanzani’s  labours. 
He  had  for  a  long  time  employed  his  dudies  on  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  refpiration,  upon  their  refemblances  and  differences 
through  the  extenfive  and  various  circle  of  animated  nature; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  fome  certain  method  his 
refearches  on  this  fubjeCt,  which  mud  dill  excite  aftonidi- 
ment  by  a  number  of  faCts  but  little  known.  He  left  a  va¬ 
luable  collection  of  experiments  and  obfervations  upon  ani¬ 
mal  reproductions,  upon  fponges,  the  nature  of  which  he 
defines,  and  upon  a  thoufand  intereding  phenomena,  which 
he  knew  how  to  draw  from  the  obfeurity  which  enveloped 
them.  He  had  almoft  fmifhed  his  travels  to  Condantinople, 
and  had  collected  a  dock  of  materials  for  the  hidory  of  the 
fea. 

Spallanzani’s  reputation  was  equal  to  the  number,  extent, 
and  difficulty  of  his  labours.  France,  Germany,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  were  all  eager  to  poffefs  his  works  in  their  refpeCtive 
languages.  He  was  admitted  into  the  academies  and  learned 
focieties  of  London,  Stockholm,  Gottingen,  Holland,  Lyons, 
Bologna,  Turin,  Padua,  Mantua,  and  Geneva.  He  main¬ 
tained  a  correfpondence  with  the  academic  focieties  of  Paris 
and  Montpellier;  he  received  from  the  great  Frederic  himfelf 
the  diploma  as  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  and 
maintained  a  direCt  correfpondence  with  him.  Salicetti, 
while  commiflioner  in  the  French  army  of  Italy,  offered 
him  the  profeflbrfhip  of  natural  philofophy  at  Paris,  which 
he  refuted,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  :  and  the  college 
of  phyficians  at  Madrid  received  him  into  their  body. 

In  perfon,  Spallanzani  was  rather  tall ;  his  afpeCt  ferene, 
yet  noble  ;  his  forehead  large  ;  his  eyes  black  and  fparkling ; 
his  complexion  dark,  and  his  conftitution  robuft.  During 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  no  diforders, 
if  we  except  a  fit  of  the  ague,  which  he  caught  in  the  mine* 
of  Schemnitz,  at  a  time  when  the  feafon  was  intenfely  cold. 
In  the  year  1795  he  was  attacked  by  a  flight  retention  of 
urine,  and  feveral  fits  of  the  gout,  which,  however,  did 
not  fufpend,  in  the  leaf!  degree,  his  fcientific  purfuits. 

He  was  generally  efteemed  ;  his  virtue?,  untindlured  by 
aufterity,  difplayed  themfelves  in  all  the  circumffances  of 
his  life.  He  was  beloved  by  all  his  relations,  whom  he  in- 
fpired  with  his  own  taffe  ;  his  brother  Nicolas,  a  doCtor  of 
laws,  a (fi f ted  him  in  his  experiments,  and  continued  them, 
when  he  returned  to  Pavia  ;  his  fitter  is  an  eminent  naturalifl, 
perfect  miflrefs  of  her  brother’s  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory, 
acquainted  with  the  mod  abltrufe  properties  of  every  piece, 
and  all  the  refined  inductions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
them. 

Spallanzani  paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  his 
nephew?,  and  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  eldeft  titular 
profefior  of  phyfic  at  Padua. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1799,  Spallanzani  had  fome  re¬ 
turns  of  his  urinary  diforder;  he  patted  the  night  reftlefs, 
and  in  the  morning  became  delirious.  His  intimate  friends, 
Tourdes,  a  French  pln-fician,  and  the  <elebrited  Profeflw 
is  l 
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Scarpa,  exerted  every  effort  that  genius,  knowledge,  and 
friendlhip,  could  infpire,  to  fa^e  him  ;  but  he  died  on  the 
6th,  edifying  with  his  piety  thofe  who  were  {landing  round 
his  bed.  His  death  penetrated  his  whole  family  with  grief, 
drew  tears  from  all  his  friend?,- filled  hiS~  pupils  With  the 
deeped  affliction,  and  deprcfitd  with  farrow  a  nation  prottd 
of  having  g:ven  him  birth.  The  13th,  hts  colleague,  1  ro- 
fefTor  Gregorio  Fontano,  made  an  eloquent  motion  in  the 
Legiflative  Afiembly  at  Milan,  to  erect  a  monument  to  Spal¬ 
lanzani  bv  the  fide  of  thofe  of  Frifi,  Beccaria,  and  Verri. 

SPANDAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  middle  marche 
of  Brandenburg,  furroundtd  on  all  fides  by  moraflcs,  and 
clofe  to  it  is  a  fine  fortred.  The  arfenal  is  in  fubteiranean 
vaults,  and  there  is  a  prifon  for  date  criminals.  It  is  ieated^ 
on  the  Flavel,  8  mile3  N.W.  of  Berlin,  and  17  N.E.  of 
Brandenburg.  Long.  13.  23.  E.  Lat.  52.36.  N. 

SPARTEL,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  ccad  of  Bar- 
bary,  at  the  entrance  of  the  diaits  of  Gibraltar.  Long.  5. 
56.  W.  Lat.  35.  56.  N. 

SPARTIVENTO,  Cafe,  a  promontory  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Calabria  Ulieriore. 
Long.  16.  40.  E.  Lar.  37.  50.  N. 

SPEIGHTS  TOWN,  a  fea-port  of  Barbadoes,  formerly 
much  frequented  by  the  Bridol  traders,  and  thence  called 
Little  BriJtoL  It  is  fituate  on  the  N.W.  coad  of  the  ifiand. 
Long.  58.  31.  W.  Lar.  13.  15.  N. 

SPELLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Umbria.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  theatre,,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  It  is 
feated  on  a  hill,  3  miles  N.W.  of  Foligni,  and  13  N.  of 
Spoletto.  Long.  12.  24.  E.  Lat.  42.  50.  N. 

SPEZZIA,  or  Spetia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory 
of  Genoa,  with  a  good  harbour.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  47  miles 
S.E.  of  Genoa,  and  65  N.W.  of  Florence.  Long.  9.  37.  E. 
Lat.  44.  10.  N. 

SPIELBERG,  a  town  of  Suabiu,  in  the  principality  of 
Oettingen,  8  miLes  N.E.  of  Oettingen,  and  13  S.S.E.  of 
Anfpach. 

SPIGELBURG,  a  town  of  Wedphalia,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Hildeflieim. 
Long.  9-46.  E.  Lat.  51.  56.  N. 

SPIGNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Montferrat,  with  a  cadle, 
15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Savona,  and  40  S.E.  of  Turin. 
Long.  8.  26.  E.  Lat.  44.  45.  N. 

SPILEMBURGO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Venetian  Friuli, 
37  miies  N.W.  of  Aquileia,  and  47  N.  by  E.  of  Venice, 
f  Long.  12.  15.  E.  Lat.  46.  10.  N. 

SPINALONGA,  a  fea-port  of  the  ifiand  of  Candia,  with 
a  good  harbour  and  a  citadel.  It  is  lituate  near<acapeof 
the  fame  name,  30  miles  E.  of  Candia.  Long.  25.  48.  E. 
Lat.  3  5.  20.  N. 

SPIRE,  a  bifhopric  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  50  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth,  where  broad- 
eft.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Rhine,  and  is  a  fer¬ 
tile  country. 

Spire,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  a 
bifhopric  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  burnt  by  the  French  in 
16891  ancb  *693,  the  imperial  chamber,  which  was  in 
this  city,  was  removed  to  Wetzlar.  It  was  taken,  in  1792, 
by  the  French,  who  evacuated  it  the  next  year,  but  re-entered 
it  in  1794.  It  is  feated  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Rhine,  7 
miles  N.  of  Philipfburg.  Long.  8.  32.  E.  Lat.  49.  19.  N. 

SPTREBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  leated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  8  miles  N. 
of  Landau.  Long.  8.  12.  E.  Lat.  49.  20.  N. 

SPIRIT U-SANTO,  a  fea-port  of  Brafil,  capital  of  a 


government  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  cadle;  Long.  41.  o.  E. 
Lat.  20.  To.  S’. 

Spiritu-Santo,  a  town  of  the  ifiand  of  Cuba,  155  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Havannah.  Long.  79.  47.  E.  Lat.  2a.  15.  N. 

SPITAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Carinthia,  with  a 
cadle,  feated  on  the  Lifer,  near  the  Drave,  30  miles  W.  of 
Clagenfurt.  Long.  13.  37.  E.  Lat.  46.  53  VN. 

Spital,  an  ancient  village  in  Lincolnfhire,  11  miles  N. 
of  Lincoln.  It  was  part  of  the  Roman  caufeway,  leading 
from  London,  by  Lincoln,  to  the  Humber.  Here  are  two 
fprings,  one  called  Julian’s  Well,  and  the  other  Cadleton 
Well.  Great  numbers  of  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in 
this  village. 

SPLUGEN,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  ca-' 
pital  of  the  valley  of  Rheinwaid,  feated  near  the  fource  of 
the  Hinder  Rhine,  42  miles  S.W.  of  Coire. 

SPONHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Rhine,  27  miles 
W.  of  Mentz,  and  46  E.  of  Treves.  Long.  7.  21.  E. 
Lat.  49.  54.  N. 

SPREE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Bohemia,  and  palling  through  Lufatia,  into  the 
marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  runs  by  Berlin,  and  falls  into 
the  Havel,  oppofite  Spandaw. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  town  of  Maflachufets,  in  the  county 
of  Hampfhire,  feated  on  the  E.  fide  of  Connecticut  river, 
96  miles  W.  of  Bodon. 

SPROTTAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  of  Glogau, 
with  walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  a  ftrong  cadle.  It  is  feat¬ 
ed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bober  and  Sprotta,  20  miles 
S.W.  of  Glogaw.  Long.  15.  38.  E.  Lat.  51.  40.  N. 

SQUILACE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore, 
with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  famous,  but  is  now 
a  fmall  place,  feated  on  the  Favelone,  near  a  gulf  of  the 
fame  name,  30  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Severino.  Long.  16. 
40.  E.  Lat.  39.  3.  N. 

STABLO,  or  Stavelo,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Liege,  with  a  celebrated  abbey,  whofe  abbot  is 
a  prince  of  the  empire.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  leather, 
which  is  fent  to  foreign  parts.  It  is  feated  on  the  Recht, 
9  miles  S.  of  Limburg.  Long.  6.  5.  E.  Lat.  50.-29.  N. 

STADE,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Bremen,  with  a  fortrefs,  a  college,'  and  three  churches.  It 
is  the  principal  town  of  the  duchy,  fubjeCt  to  the  eleCtor  of 
Hanover  ;  Bremen,  the  capital,  being  a  free  imperial  town. 
It  is  the  feqt  of  the  regency  and  chief  courts  of  juftice  of 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  ;  and  is  feated  on  the 
Swingel,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe,  22  miles  W.  of 
Hamburg,  and  45  N.E.  of  Bremen.  Long.  9.  17.  E.  Lat. 
5 3*  3^-  N. 

STADTHAGEN,  a  town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  county 
of  Schauenberg.  Here  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Prince 
of  Schauenberg  Lippe,  in  the  garden  of  which  is  a  mineral 
fpring.  It  is  8  miles  E.  of  Minden.  Long.  9.  14.  E.  Lat.. 
52.  24.  N. 

STAFARDA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Saluzzo,  feated  on  the  Po,  with  a  rich  abbey.  It  is'’ famous 
for  a  victory  gained  by  the  French,  in  1690,  over  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  Long.  7.  25.  E.  Lat.  44.  34.  N. 

STAFFELSTEIN,.  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Bamberg,  fituate  on  the  Lauter,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Bamberg.  Long.  11.  12.  E.  Lat.  50.  15.  N. 

STAFFUrvTH,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Anhalt  Bernburg,  9  miles  N.W.  of  Bernburg, 
and  21  S.S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Long.  11.  40.  E.  Lat.  51. 
55’  N. 
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STAG1RA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Macedonia, 
Dated  on  the  gulf  of  Conteffa.  It  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  AriRotle,  whenee  he  is  called  the  Stagirite. 
It  is  now  called  Lyba  Nova,  and  is  16  miles  from  Conteffa. 
Long.  22.  48.  E.  Lat.  41.  1  j.  N. 

STAGNO,  a  fea-port  of  Ragufan  Dalmatia,  with  a  bi- 
fiiop’s  fee,  feated  on  a  peninfula  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Ragufa.  Long.  17.  50.  E.  Lat.  43.  12.  N. 

STAIN,  a  town  of  Auflria,  feated  on  the  Danube,  over 
which  is  a  toll-bridge,  65  miles  W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15. 
o.  E.  Lat.  48-.  1 1.  N. 

STALBRIDGE,  a  town  in  Dorfetlhire,  with  a  market 


on  Tuefday,  and  a  manufacture  of  flockings.  Here  is  an 
ancient  crofs  of  one  (lone,  21  feet  high,  on  a  bafe  of  eight 
feet.  It  is  20  miles  N.  by  E-  of  Dorfetfliire,  and  hi  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  Long.  2.  iS.  W.  Lat.  50.  57.  N. 

STAMPALIO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  60  miles 
W.  of  Rhodes,  and  37  from  the  coaft  of  Natolia.  It  is  j  e 
miles  long  and  5  broad,  almoR  without  inhabitants,  and 
wants  frelh  water. 

STAMPS  ( Encycl. ).  The  following  rules  for  Ramping 
executed  deeds  and  inRruments,  we  apprehend  will  prove 
ufeful :  they  are  ptrblifhed  in  Kearsley’s  ufeful  “  Tax 
Tables,’7  for  1802. 


IXfcription  of  Inftmments,  and  where  WtWn  what  Timc. 
to  be  brought. 


Agreements,  Head  Office 
Country  - 

Receipts  for  money,  head  office 
Ditto,  country . 


-  14  days  -  - 

-  1  Calend.  Month 


Receipts  for  legacies  or  perfonalty,  )  o  .  s 
head  office  or  country  -  -  -  J 

Ditto,  head  office . 3  calend  months, 


Bills,  notes,  drafts,  and  orders,  for  1  before  payable 
money,  head  office  or  country  j  after  payable 


Deeds  and  bonds  (for  excefs  of 
words),  head  office  or  country 
Agreements  (for  ditto),  head  office 
Attefted  copies  (for  ditto),  ditto  - 


1  calend.  month 

6  calend.  months 
any  time  after  - 


Single  tos.  deeds,  head  office  °r  ?6o  j ays  .  .  . 

Ditto,  head  office . any  time  after  - 

All.  inftrumenrs,  matters,  and^ 
things  (except  bills,  notes,  > 
drafts,  and  orders*  j 

„  .  ,  .  (6o  days,-  or  any 

,.  On  wrong  (lamps  of  equal  or  ^  ’af 

fuperior  value  to  proper  ones,  the  tio  *  of 

head  office  or  country  -  -  the  parties 

^  Undamped,  or  on  Ramps  of  -j 
lefs  than  legal  value,  and  liable  f 
toaccumulated  penalties  exceed-  » 
ingiol.headoff.ee  -  -  -  -J  Ditto 


Penalties 
payable. 

None 

Sl¬ 
id. 

None 
10I.  per  cent 

2I 
iol. 


2,3  G. 


O’ 


Regulations,  and  under  what  a£ls;- 


58. 


None 

id.  only 
iol.  per  fkln, 
&c. 


None 
iol.  only 


5I.  only 


iol.  per  Ikin, 
&c. 


C  Applicable  to  unRamped  receipts  a*-  well  a, 

\  thole  put  on  wrong  Ramps,  33  G.  3.  c.  3- 5 

/  Country  diRributors  to  tranfmit  receipts  to  the  . 
f  head  office  within  21  days.  36  Geo.  3.  c.  52. 

{Confined  to  bills,  &c,  on  wrong  Ramps  of  equal 
or  fuperior  value  to  the-  proper  ones.  37 
G.  3.  c.  136. 

The  firfl  clafs  to  be  tranfmitted  by  country 
diRributors  to  the  head  office,  within  zt 
days,  and  certified  there  only.  Aftion 
brought  for  penalty  on  not  duly  ingroffing, 
not  to  abate  if  the  infirument  be  not  Ramped 
within  a  month,  though  it  Riould  afterwards 
be  Ramped.  37  G.  3.  c.  19,  as  to  Deeds 
and  Bonds.  37  G.  3.  c.-  90,  as  to  Agree¬ 
ments  and  atteRed  Copies. 

! Country  diRributors  to  fign  receipts  for  the 
duty,  and  deliver  deeds  to  the  bringer  there¬ 
of  to  get  Ramped.  37  Geo.-g.  c.  hi,  . 

If  it  appear  to  the  commiffioners  on  oath  oi 
affirmation,  made  before  any  one  of  them, 
or  otherwife  to  their  fatisfaftion,  that  any 
inRrument  has  been  ingrofled  or  written  on 
parchment,  or  paper,  not  duly  Ramped,  either 
bv  accident  or  inadvertency,  or  from  urgent 
neceffity,  or  unavoidable  cireum Ranees,  and 
without  any  fraudulent  intention,  they  may 
Ramp  the  fame  within  fixty  days,  and  remit 
the  penalty. .37  G.  3.  c,  13b. 


Apprentices’  Indentures  and  Articles  of  Clerkfnip  come 
under  the  defeription  of  Deeds,  in  refpecR  to  the  original 
Ramp  duty;  but  the  flatute  of  8  Anne,  c.  9.  requires  a 
further  Ramp  to  be  impreffed  on  thefe  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  for  which  purpofe  the  inRruments 
are  to  be  produced,  and  Rich  duty  paid  at  the  head  office 
wiihin  one  calendar  month,  or  in  the  country  within  two 
calendar  months,  from  the  date  and  execution. 

Affignments  of  Bail  Bonds  by  4  Anne,  c.  1 6.  and  of 
Replevin  Bonds,  when  the  diftrefs  is  for  rent,  by  11  G. 
2.  c.  19.  may  be  Ramped  on  payment  of  the  fingle  duty  at 


any  time  before  action  brought— PoReas  are  alfo  allowed  to 
be  Ramped  after  being  indorfed  on  the  Record. 

Jn  all  cafes  the  New  Stamp  is  to  be  paid  for,- exclufive 
of  the  penalty,and  without  a»y  allowance  for  the  fiampmifufed 

STANCHIO,  a  fertile  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  near 
the  .coall  of  Natolia,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Stampalio,  and  40 
N.W.  of  Rhodes.  It  is  the  ancient  Cos,  the  birth-place  of 
Hippocrates  and  Appelles ;  and  is  25  miles  long  and  10 
broad.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  and  near  a  good 
harbour.  Long.  26.  54.  E.  Lat.  36.  45.  N. 


*  Agreements  and  Receipts  for  Money,  and  Legacies,  do  not  come  within  this  exception,  being  fpecially  provided  for 
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STANDON,  a  town  in  Hertfoidfliire,  with  a  market  on 


Friday,  eight  miles  N.  of  Hertford  and  27  of  London.  Long, 
o.  E-  Lat.  51.  56.  N. 

STANEMORE,  a  dreary  diftrift  in  the  Eaft  angle  of 
Weftmoreland.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  Rerecrofs,  let  up  as  a 
boundary  l>etween  England  and  Scotlandj  when  Cumberland 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

STANTON,  a  town  in  Lmcolnfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday,  16  miles  E.  of  Lincoln,  and  129  N.  of  London. 
Long.  o.  2.  W.  Lat.  33.  18.  N. 

STANTZ,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capita!  of  the  canton  of 
Underwalden,  feated  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  ot  the  Stanzberg, 
and  near  the  lake  ofjLucern,  39  miles  S.  of  Zuric.  Long.  8. 
22.  E.  Lat.  46.  51.  N. 

STANWIX,  Fort,  in  the  irate  of  New  York,  feated  on 
Mohawk  river,  near  its  fource,  60  miles  X.Y  .  of  Albany. 
Long.'  75.  15.  W.  Lat.  43.  15.  N. 

STARAI A  RUSSA,  atown  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Ncvogcrcd,  feated  on  the  river  ■Polilh,  not  far  from  the 
lake  Ilmen,  40  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Novogorod.  Long.  33.  2.  E. 
Lat.  37.  40.  N. 

STARGARD,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Pruffian 
Pomerania,  with  a  college,  and  the  ruins  of  a  caftie.  It  has 
manfaftures  of  ferges,  fhaloons,  tammies,  druggets,  ccc.  and 
is  feated  on  the  Ihna,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Stetin,  and  37  N.W. 
of  Landfperg.  Long.  25.  8.  E.  Lat.  53.  32.  N. 

Stasgakd,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Mecklenburg 
Rtrelitz,  30  miles  S.  of  New  Brandenburg. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  an  illand  of  North  America,  which 
forms  the  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  Rate  of  New  Fork. 
It  is  18  miles  long  and  fix  broad,  and  contains  upward  of 
3000  inhabitants.  On  the  S.  fide  is  a  confiderable  traft  of 
level  land  ;  but,  in  general,  this  illand  is  rough,  and  the  hills 
high.  Richmond  is  its  only  town  of  any  note. 

STATEN  LAND,  a  barren  craggy  illand,  on  the  S.E. 
fide  of  the  iflands  which  form  the  (traits  of  Magellan,  in  550 
S.  lat.  Between  this  illand  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  the  ftrait 
of  Le  Maire. 

STAVANGER,  a  fea-port  in  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Bergen,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  peninfula,  near  the  fortrefs  of 
Dofwick,  73  miles  S.  of  Bergen.  Long.  5.  45.  E.  Lat. 
,59 •  6.  N.  _ 

STAVEREN,  an  ancient  fea-port  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  Frielland,  formerly  a  confiderable  town,  but  now  much 
decayed,  the  harbour  being  choked  up  with  fand.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Zuider-Zee,  eight  miles  W.  of  Slooten,  and  1 5 
N.E.  of  Enchuyfen.  Long.  5.  13.  E.  Lat.  52.  54.  N. 

STAUBBACH,  a  celebrated  cataraft  of  Switzerland,  near 
the  village  of  Lauterbrunn,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  rufhes 
down  a  precipice  930  feet  high  with  fuch  impetuofity,  as  to 
refolve  itfelf  into  a  fine  fpray,  which,  viewed  in  lome  par¬ 
ticular  fituations,  refembles  a  cloud  of  duft.  Hence  it  derives 
its  name:  the  word  Staubbach,  in  German,  (ignifying  a 
fpring  of  duft.  The  roaring  noife  it  makes  is  accompanied 
by  a  tempeft,  occafioned  by  the  violent  agitation  of  the  air, 
excited  by  the  rapidity7  of  the  fall.  The  brook  which  forms 
this  torrent  is  named  the  Kupfer-Bachlein,  or  Rivulet  of 
Copper. 

STAUFFEN,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Suabia,  in  the  Brifgau, 
fttuate  on  the  Mehlbach,  eight  miles  S.  of  Faiburg,  and  24 
N.N.E.  of  Bafle.  Long.  7.  44.  E.  Lat.  48.  55.  N. 

STAUFFEN  BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Upper  Hefts,  five  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gieflen,  and  ten 
E.N.E.  of  Wetzlar. 

STAVROPOL,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  ths  government  of 


Simbirlk,  fttuate  on  the  Volga,  42  miles  S.S.E,  of  Simbirfk, 
Long.  28.  58.  E.  Lat.  53.  44.  N. 

Stavropol,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Caucafus,  fttuate  on  the  Volga.  Long.  41.  50.  E.  Lat. 
44.  56.  N. 

STAUNTON,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  the  river  Potomac, 
30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Charlottelville. 

STEAM-ENGINE  ( Encyd .).  We  have  already  fpoken 
at  great  length  on  the  conftruftion  of  thefe  important 
machines ;  but  various  improvements  having  ftnee  been 
fuggefted,  we  think  it  indifpenfable,  in  the  fupplement  of  a 
work  of  this  fort,  not  to  omit  the  deferiptions  given  by  their 
different  inventors. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  fpecifieation  of  a  patent 
granted  to  Meflrs.  James  and  John  Roberton,  of  Tradeftown, 
Glafgow,  engineers,  for  a  method  of  applying  (team  in  the 
working  of  Ream- engines,  by  which  a  very  great  faving  of 
that  vapour  is  effected,  and  a  proportional  faving  of  fuel  in 
railing  and  applying  (team  for  the  ufe  of  (team-engines  ;  and 
a  method  of  conltrufting  furnaces  for  the  application  of  fire 
to  Ream-engine  boilers,  and  boilers  of  various  deferiptions ; 
arid  alfo  for  the  application  of  fire  to  many'  other  purpofes  by 
means  of  a  furnace.  Thefe  gentlemen  ailert,  that,  by  their 
invention,  a  very  confiderable  faving  of  fuel  is  effefted,  from 
the  immediate  converfion  of  the  whole,  or  very  near  the 
whole,  of  the  fmoke  arifing  from  the  fuel,  into  fame.  This 
patent  is  dated  Auguft  13,  1800.  See  PI.  48  and  49. 

“  In  the  beft-conftrufted  Ream-engines  there  is  a  ccnfider- 
able  quantity  of  Ream  which  efcapes  pad  the  fides  of  the 
pifton  in  time  of  working,  and  is  loll  without  producing  any 
mechanical  efteft  whatever;  fo  the  principle  of  the  faid  in¬ 
vention  of  a  new  and  improved  method  of  applying  Ream  in 
the  working  of  Ream-engines,  by  which  a  very  great  faving 
of  that  article  is  effected,  and  a  proportional  faving  of  fuel 
in  railing  and  applying  Ream  for  the  ufe  of  Ream-engines, 
confifts  in  preventing  fo  great  a  quantity  of  Ream  from 
efcaping,  and  in  making  the  Ream,  which  actually  does 
efcape,  aft  on  another  pifton,  and  add  to  the  power  of  the 
engine.  In  all  forms  of  the  engine  after  fpecified  and  de¬ 
ferred  in  the  drawings  hereto  prefixed,  to  which  reference  is 
had,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  two  Ream-cylinders, 
with  piftons  fitted  to  each,  the  one  cylinder  of  a  lelfer,  and 
the  other  of  a  larger  fize :  thefe  aft  together  in  producing 
the  effeft.  To  thefe  cylinders  are  annexed  a  condenfing  veflel 
and  air-pump,  as  in  many  others,  or  varied  in  this,  as  cir- 
cumltances  or  inclination  require.  The  other  parts  of  this 
engine,  in  its  various  forms,  are  either  pointed  out,  or  cor- 
refpond  with  many  engines  in  ufe,  which  are  well  known, 
and  require  no  explanation.  But  the  ground  on  which  the 
patentees’  claim  of  preference  is  founded  is  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  Ream  on  and  between  the  piftons,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  and  more  fully  explained  in  the  praftical  deferip- 
tion  of  the  engine. 

“  Fig.  1  (Plate  48).  Firft  form  differs  little  in  con- 
ftruftion  from  many  other  engines,  except  that  in  place  of 
one  working  cylinder  in  thefe,  there  are  two  in  this  (fee 
fig.  1),  the  leffer  ( n )  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  larger 
(m),  and  made  faft  to  it.  To  each  cylinder  there  is  a  pilton 
fitted,  which  are  connefted  together  by  a  cylinder  D ;  or 
this  cylinder  is  fo  made  as  to  have  the  piftons  in  one  piece 
with  it.  This  cylinder  is  made  fo  that  it  may  nearly  fill  the 
ftnall  cylinder  7?;  that  is,  that  it  may  work  up  and  down  fo 
that  the  external  furface  of  the  one  may  not  rub  on  the 
internal  furface  of  the  other.  The  Ream  and  conducting 
pipes,  with  the  valves,  are  explained  in  the  following  deferip- 
tion  of  the  operation  of  the  engine  : 
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l<  Let  the  working  handles,  with  the  valves,  be  placed  in 
fnch  a  manner  that  fteam  from  the  boilor  may  have  free  accefs 
through  the  pipes  and  cylinders  into  the  condenfing  vefl'el,  to 
free  the  whole  of  the  air,  as  in  the  ufual  manner.  When  this 
is  done,  the  engine  is  let  to  work  by  the  valves  b  and  c  being 
Unit,  and  by  that  of  a  left  open,  and  water  let  into  the  con¬ 
denfing  vefl'el  C,  when  a  vacuum  takes  place  in  it  by  means 
of  the  coqdenfation  of  the  iteam,  and  alfo  in  the  under  part 
of  the  large  cylinder  »?,  below  its  pifton  (there  being  a  com¬ 
munication  from  it  to  the  condenfing  vefiel  by  the  pipe  F)  : 
fame  time  the  fleam  from  the  boiler  has  free  accefs  through 
the  pipe  A,  and  valve  a,  into  the  (mall  cylinder  n,  above  its 
pifton  h,  and  exerts  its  force  upon  it,  and  preties  it  downwards 
with  as  much  force  as  in  (he  ufual  manner.  But  as  it  is 
found,  from  experience,  that  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fleam 
efcapes  pad  the  pifton,  this  fleam  is  in  part  detained  by  the 
fecondary  pifton  g?  and  exerts  its  force  on  that  part  or 
annular  feilion  s  s  that  is  contained  betwixt  the  cylinder  m  and 
D,  and  aliifls  in  forcing  the  whole  downwards  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  fteam  which  is  lodged  in  this  annular  fpace  ss, 
and  around  the  cylinder  D,  prevents  fo  great  a  quantity 
from  efcaping  pad  the  firft  pifton  as  would  ot’nerwife  be  the 
cafe  were  there  no  fecondary  pifton,  and  the  vacuum  much 
more  complete  below  the  firft  pifton,  conlequently  there  is  a 
greater  power  produced  from  a  (mailer  quantity  of  fteam 
than  with  a  tingle  pifton.  During  the  time  of  the  pifton’s 
defeent  the  fteam  valve  a  is  flint,  and  the  elafticity  of  the 
fteam  within  the  cylinders  carries  the  piflons  forward  to  near 
the  bottom  of  their  cylinders,  when  the  valves  b  and  c  are 
opened  by  the  handles  and  plug-work  admitting  the  fteam  to 
pals  from  the  upper  tides  of  both  piflons  through  the  pipes  B 
and  E  to  the  condenfing  velfel  C,  while  the  counter  weight 
at  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  or  this  connected  with  a  fly¬ 
wheel,  railes  the  piflons  again  when  the  valves  b  and  care 
fhut,  and  that  of  a  opened,  by  the  plug-work,  when  the 
engine  makes  another  flroke  as  before.  The  pifton  rod  It 
joins  the  working-beam  in  any  of  the  ufual  modes,  and  in 
othex  refpedts  the  engine  Is  much  the  fame  as  in  common 
practice  ;  to  this  form  of  the  engine,  a  confiderable  improve¬ 
ment  takes  place  by  means  of  another  valve,  and  which  con- 
ftiiutes  the  fefcond  form  of  the  engine  (fee  fig.  2) ;  the  form 
differs  little  from  the  laft j  but  in  admitting  the  fleam  from 
the  upper  cylinder  below  the  pifton  of  the  larger,  and  affiliing 
the  returning  flroke,  and  conlequently  producing  a  ftill  greater 
effedl  from  the  fame  quantity  of' death  than  in  the  firft  form  ; 
it  may  be  underflood  from  the  following  defeription  of  the 
operation  of  the  engine  in  this  {late:  let  the  working- handles 
be  placed  fo  that  fleam  from  the  boiler  may  have  fiee  accefs 
through  the  pipes  and  cylinders  into  the  condenfing  vefl'el,  to 
free  them  of  air  as  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  when  this  is  done, 
the  engine  is  fet  for  working  by  the  valves  b  and  c  being  (hut, 
and  a  and  (/  left  open,  and  water  let  into  the  condenfing 
vetfel  C ;  when  a  vacuum  takes  place  by  means  of  the  con- 
denfation  of  the  fleam,  and  alfo  in  the  under  part  of  the 
largpr  cylinder  m  below  its  petition  g  (there  being  a  com¬ 
munication  betwixt  them  through  the  valve  d  and  pipe  F), 
and  the  fteam  from  the  boiler  having  free  accefs  through  the 
pipe  A,  the  valve  a  will  exert  its  force  on  the  pifton  h  of  the 
fin  all  cylinder,  prefling  it  downwards  with  as  much  power  as 
in  the  ufual  manner,  but  as  a  quantity  of  fteam  efcapes  the 
pifton,  it  produces  the  fame  eft'edl  as  mentioned  in  the  firft 
form  ;  during  the  time  of  the  pifton’s  defeent,  the  fteam  valve 
a  is  fhut,  and  the  elafticity  of  the  fteam  within  the  cylinders 
carries  the  piflons  forward  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders, 
when  the  valve  d,  which  admits  the  fteam  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  cylinder  m  to  the  condenfing  velfel,  is  fhut, 
while  the  valves  b  ami  c  are  opened)  by  this  means  the  fteam 
Vo l.  X. 


which  remains  above  the  pifton  li,  in  the  fmall  cylinder, 
having  free  accefs  through  the  pipe  BB  to  the  bottom  of  the 
large  cylinder  m,  below  its  pofition  g,  exerts  its  force  equally 
on  equal  areas,  as  of  each  pifton  ;  and  the  annular  ring,  or 
feftion  s,  being  exhaufted  by  the  valve  c  being  open,  this 
admit-  the  fteam  to  pafs  through  it,  and  the  pipe  E,  to  the 
condenf.ng  vefl'el  C  ;  this  fteam  therefore  which  remains 
above  the  fmall  pifton,  and  below  the  large  pifton,  will  force 
the  piflons  upwards  in  proportion  to  the  fleam's  denfity,  and 
the  difference  of  the  areas  of  the  pifton,  that  is,  a  force  in 
proportion  to  the  denfity  of  the  fteam,  and  the  excefs  of  the 
area  of  the  large  pifton  to  that  of  the  fmall  one,  when  the 
pillons  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  cylinders,  the  plug-tree  turns 
the  bandies  of  their  pofition  for  another  flroke.  &c.  It  would 
be  needlels  to  deferibe  any  more  of  the  practical  part  of  the 
engine,  as  it  may  be  feen  from  inlpedtidn  of  the  draught,  and 
correfponds  with  many  of  thofe  in  common  ufe,  and  which 
are  well  known.  In  this  ftate  of  the  engine,  there  are  three 
circumflances  take  place,  which  renders  the  engine  more 
powerful  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fteam  than  thole  with  a 
fingle  pifton)  the  firft  is,  the  fteam  which  efcapes  the  firft 
pifton  adds  on  the  annular  ring  of  the  fecond  pifton,  and  in- 
creafes  the  power;  the  fecond  is,  the  fleam  which  efcapes 
and  is  detained  in  the  annular  fpace,  or  feition  s  s,  adts 
againft  the  fteam  which  patl'es  the  firft  pifton,  and  prevents  fo 
great  a  quantity  from  efcaping  as  would  take  place  were 
there  no  fecondary  piflons  )  the  third  is,  the  quantity  of 
lleam  which  remains  in  the  upper  cylinder  being  let  into  the 
lower,  and  aflifting  the  afeent  of  the  pifton.  In  this  and  the 
firft  form,  it  is  necelfary  to  have  a  fmall  pipe  with  a  cock  in 
it,  fo  connedted  with  the  upper  part  of  each  cylinder,  that  a 
little  fteam  may  be  made  to  pafs  through  it  by  opening  the 
cock  a  little  when  the  piflons  are  newly  packed,  and  fo 
admitting  a  fmall  quantity  of  fteam  to  adt  upon  the  fecondary 
pifton  at  this  time,  when  little  efcapes  the  firft,  and  when 
the  friction  of  the  piflons  is  greateft. 

“  Third  form  of  the  engine  (fee  fig.  3)  confifls  of  two 
cylinders,  a  larger  and  fmaller,  placed  along  fide  of  each, 
other  vertically,  and  which  may  be  placed  fo  that  a  line  join¬ 
ing  their  centres  may  be  either  in  the  diredtion  of  the  work¬ 
ing-beam,  or  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  operations  being  the 
fame  in  both  cafes,  but  the  laft  is  preferable ;  the  other  parts 
of  the  engine  are  obvious,  from  the  drawing  and  the  following 
explanation.  The  fteam  is  admitted  from  the  boiler  by  the 
pipe  A,  and  all  the  valves  being  kept  open,  and  the  whole 
cleared  of  air,  as  mentioned  in  the  former  cafes,  the  valves  b  cL 
and  care  fhut,  while  thofe  of  a  c  and  f  are  left  open,  and 
water  let  into  the  condenfing  veflel  C,  and  a  vacuum  takes 
place,  as  alfo  in  the  large  cylinder  m  below  its  pitton  (there 
being  a  communication  to  the  condenfing  velfel  C  through 
the  valve/  and  the  pipe  F),  and  there  being  a  communication 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fmall  cylinder  n  to  the  top  of  the  large 
cylinder  m  (through  the  pipe  ft  and  valve  (.'),  the  fteam  in  the 
cylinder  n,  below  its  pifton,  the  fteam  in  the  pipe  B,  and 
that  which  is  above  the  pifton  g  of  the  large  cylinders  ?n,  will 
exert  their  force  in  puftiing  the  pifton  forward,  and  refilling 
the  defeent  of  the  fmall  pifton  h  ;  but  the  fuperior  flrength  of 
the  fteam  from  the  boiler  exerting  its  power  on  the  top  of 
pillon  h  of  the  fmall  cylinder,  will  caulv  it  to  defeend)  as 
the  piflons  go  forward  in  their  refpedtive  cylinders,  the 
flrength  of  the  fteam  above  the  pifton  g  of  the  large  cylinder, 
and  under  the  pitton  h  of  the  fmall  cylinder,  will  diminilh, 
but  flhe  fuperior  tlrength  of  the  fleam  above  the  pifton  h  to 
the  fmall  cylinder  will  caufe  a  quantity  of  the  fleam  to  pafs 
it,  which  will  in  part  exert  its  force  on  the  pillon  g  of  the 
large  cylinder,  and  affift  in  forcing  it  down  in  the  cylinder ) 
indeed,  what  fteam  remains  betwixt  the  two  piflons  exerts 
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equal  forces  on  equal  areas  of  each  pifton,  but  the  pifton  of 
the  lar^e  cylinder,  being  of  greater  area  than  that  of  the  imall 
cylinder,  will  be  forced  down  with  a  power  as  much  greater 
(as  it  retards  the  pilton  of  the  fmall  cylinder)  as  its  area  is 
o-reater  than  the  other.  During  the  defeent  of  both  piftons 
(which  move  in  the  fame  direction  in  the  lame  time)  the 
valve  a  is  {hut,  which  admits  the  fleam  into  the  imall  cylin¬ 
der, and  the  elaflicity  of  the  fleam  which  remains  above  the 
pifton  h  of  the  Imall  cylinder,  together  with  the  leis  denfe 
fleam  betwixt  the  piftons,  carries  both  piitons  forward  to 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders,  when  the  returning  ftroke 
begins  by  the  valves  b  cl  and  c  being  opened,  and  the  valves  c 
and  f  ftiut  (the  valve  a  being  fhut  during  the  defeent  of  the 
piftons).  By  fuch  means,  the  fleam  above  the  pifton  h  of  the 
imall  cylinder  has  free  accefs  below  it,  through  the  valve  b 
and  pipe  B,  alfo  to  the  underfide  of  the  large  pifton  through 
the  valve  e.  In  this  flate,  the  fleam  is  equally  ftrong  on  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  pifton  h  of  the  fmall  cylinder,-  but  the 
fleam  below  the  pifton  g  of  the  large  cylinder  exerting  its 
force  againft  it  whilit  there  is  a  vacuum  made  in  the  upper 
fide  of  the  cylinder  above  the  pifton  (the  fleam  having  free 
accefs  through  the  valve  d  and  pipe  E  F  to  the  condenfing 
veflel),  this  pifton  will  therefore  be  forced  upwards,  and  as 
two  piftons  are  fattened  by  their  rods  to  the  beam  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  move  together,  they  will  both  al'cend  together  to 
near  the  top  of  their  cylinders,  when  the  plug- tree  turns  their 
handles  and  valves  for  another  ftroke.  The  valves  a  c  and f 
being  opened,  and  tbofe  of  b  cl  and  e  ftiut,  and  the  ftream 
from  the  boiler  exerting  its  force  on  the  pifton  h  ot  the  fmall 
cylinder,  while  the  fleam  which  remained  at  the  laft  ftroke 
below  the  laid  pifton,  and  of  lefs  denfity,  together  with  what 
pafl’es  the  pifton  h,  exerts  its  force  on  the  bottom  of  the  pifton 
h  of  the  fmall  cylinder,  and  on  the  top  of  the  pifton  g  of  the 
large  cylinder,  and  the  work  goes  on  as  aforefaid.  In  this 
form  of  the  engine,  there  are  three  circum fiances  take  place 
which  render  it  more  powerful,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
fleam,  than  thofe  with  a  tingle  pifton  ;  the  firft  is,  the  fleam 
which  is  lodged  between  the  piftons,  together  with  what 
palfes  the  firft  pifton,  adts  on  the  fccond  pifton  with  a  power 
much  greater,  as  it  retards  the  firft,  as  the  lecond  pifton  is 
longer  in  area  than  the  firft  ;  the  fecond  is,  the  fleam,  which 
remained  above  the  pifton  of  the  fmall  cylinder,  after  its 
defeent,  adts  upon  the  pifton  of  the  large  cylinder,  in  the 
time  of  its  afeent ;  and  the  third  is,  what  fleam  remains  in 
the  fmall  cylinder,  after  its  afeent,  contributes,  along  with 
the  fleam  which  eicapes  the  pifton  of  the  fmall  cylinder,  to 
prevent  fo  great  an  efcape  of  fleam  paft  it,  as  would  other- 
wile  be  the  cafe,  were  there  no  fecondary  piftons  ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  engine  may  be  feer>  from  infpedtion  of  the 
draught,  and  correl'pond  with  what  is  in  common  ufe. 

“  Fourth  form  of  the  engine  (fee  fig.  4)  confifts  of  two 
cylinders,  a  lefler  and  a  larger,  the  pifton  rods  of  which  are 
connedted  by  a  toothed  wheel,  or  fhort  beam  placed  betwixt 
them,  which  gives  motion  to  the  machinery  by  a  crank,  or 
otherwife ;  by  this  method,  the  pifton  of  the  one  cylinder 
afeends,  while  the  other  defeends  ;  the  operation  of  the  fleam 
in  thefe  cylinders  and  piftons  is  diredtly  the  lame  as  the  laft, 
only  the  piftons  move  contrary  to  one  another,  the  fleam 
being  diredted  on  the  piftons  fo  as  to  produce  this  motion,  ' 
though  the  acting  principle  is  diredtly  the  fame ;  the  fame 
delcription  as  the  laft  will  fully  explain  it,  and  the  fame 
letters  of  reference  ferve,  only,  that  the  fleam  adts  on  the  top 
of  the  pifton  of  the  large  cylinders  in  the  fame  way  as  it  adts  on 
the  bottom  of  it  in  the  former  cale.  Thefe  cafes  may  ftill  be 
varied  by  placing  the  fmall  cylinder  in  the  firft  cafe  under¬ 
molt,  and  admitting  the  fleam  from  below,  and  in  the  two 
laft  cafes  by  admitting  the  fleam  into  the  fmall  cylinder 


below;  but  the  principle,  or  mode  of  adlion,  will  ftil!  be  the 
fame  :  indeed,  the  fame  principle  may  be  varied  many  ways, 
but,  perhaps,  in  none  better  than  the  following  : 

“  Fifth  form  (fee  fig.  5,  No.  1  an/  No.  2)  confifts  alfo  of 
two  cylinders,  as  before,  and  larger,  which  are  placed  along-, 
fide  of  each  other,  as  in  the  third  form.  Fig.  5,  No,  1,  is  a 
fide  view  or  fedtion  of  the  engine  ;  but  the  large  cylinder, 
which  ftands  immediately  behind  the  fmall  one,  is  not  feert 
as  well  as  many  of  its  parts.  ’In  fig.  5,  No.  2,  is  an  upright 
lection  of  the  cylinders  and  pipes,  as  the  face,  the  framing  or 
body  of  the  engine.  In  this  draught,  the  cylinders,  pipes  and 
valves,  and  condenfing  veflel,  are  laid  open  in  fo  plain  a 
manner,  that,  with  the  explanation,  an  idea  of  the  engine 
may  very  eafily  be  conceived  ;  the  letters  of  reference  are. 
chiefly  applicable  to  No.  2  ;  but  when  the  letters  are  placed 
on  No.  1 ,  they  refer  to  the  fame  as  on  No.  2.  The  operation 
and  explanation  are  as  follows  :  the  fleam  is  admitted  from 
the  boiler  into  the  fmall  cylinder  n,  through  the  pipes  A  A, 
and  valves  a  and  c,  both  above  and  below  the  pifton  //,  of  the 
fmall  cylinder,  all  the  valves  being  kept  open,  and  the  handles 
wrought  in  the  ulual  manner,  to  drive  the  air  out  of  the 
cylinders,  communicating  pipes,  and  the  condenfing  veflel; 
the  handles  are  let  to  their  due  working  pofture,  that  is,  the 
valves,  b,  c,  and  c,  are  (hut,  while  thofe  of  a,  cl,  andf,  are 
opened,  and  water  let  into  the  condenfing  veflel,  when  a 
vacuum  takes  place  in  the  large  cylinder  m,  below  its  pifton  g 
(the  fleam  having  free  accefs  through  the  valve  f,  and  pipe 
F,  to  the  condenfing  veflel),  and  the  fleam  which  remains 
above  the  laid  piflon,  together  with  that  which  is  under  the 
pifton  h  of  the  fmall  cylinder,  and  communicating  pipe  D, 
exerts  its  force  in  puftiing  down  the  pifton  g  of  the  large 
cylinder,  there  being  a  communication  for  the  fleam  between 
them,  through  the  valve  cl  and  pipe  D.  The  fleam  from 
the  boiler  exerts  its  force  on  the  top  of  the  pifton  h  of  the 
fmall  cylinder,  and,  as  the  piftons  move  forwards  in  their 
cylinders,  the  denfity  of  the  fleam  under  the  pifton  h,  and 
above  the  pifton  g,  will  diminifli,  being  expanded  to  a  larger 
fpace ;  but  the  fuperior  denfity  of  the  fteara  from  the  boiler, 
adding  on  the  top  of  the  pifton  h,  of  the  lmali  cylinder,  will 
cauie  a  quantity  of  fleam  to  pals  it,  which  exerts  its  force  in 
part  on  the  pifton  g,  of  the  large  cylinder ;  indeed,  what 
fleam  is  lodged  between  the  two  piftons  exerts  equal  forces 
on  equal  areas  of  each  pifton,  but  the  pifton  g,  being  of 
larger  area  than  the  pifton  li,  will  therefore  be  forced  down 
with  a  power  as  much  greater  as  it  retards  the  pifton  in  the 
fmall  cylinder,  as  the  area  of  the  large  pifton  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  lefler;  at  the  fame  time  the  fleam  which  remained 
beneath  the  pifton  of  the  fmall  cylinder,  prevests  fo  much 
fleam  from  efcaping  paft  its  tides,  as  it  would  do  were  there  only 
a  (ingle  pilton,  and  the  vacuum  below  it  much  more  complete 
during  the  delcent  of  the  piitons  (which  move  in  the  lame 
diredtion,  in  the  fame  time)  ;  the  valve  a ,  which  admits  the 
fleam  from  the  boiler,  from  the  top  of  the  lefler  cylinder, 
above  its  pifton,  is  ftiut,  and  the  elalticity  of  the  fleam  which 
remains  above  the  piflon  h  of  the  fmall  cylinder,  together 
with  the  lefs  denle  fleam  above  the  pifton  g  of  the  large 
cylinder,  carries  both  piftons  forward  to  near  the.bottom  of 
their  refpedtive  cylinders,  when  the  returning  ftroke  begins  by 
the  valves  a  and  /"being  fhut  (the  valve  a  being  fhut  during 
the  piftons’  defeent),  and  the  valves  b  c  and  e,  opened  by  the 
plug- work.  When  the  large  cylinder  is  exhauited  above  its 
pifton,  the  fteara  having  free  accefs  through  the  pipes  D  and 
E,  and  the  valve  e,  to  the  condenfing  veflel,  while  the  fleam 
from  the  boiler  having  free  accefs  through  the  pipes  A  A, 
and  valve  e,  to  the  bottom  of  the  pilton  h,  ot'  the  fmall 
cylinder,  and  the  fleam  of  lets  denfity,  from  the  laft 
ftroke  of  the  engine,  which  remains  above  the  laid  pifton. 
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together  with  what  efcapcs  part  its  tides,  in  time  of  its 
afcent,  having  free  accef's  through  the  valve  b  and  pipe 
B  to  the  under  tide  of  the  large  cylinder  m,  and  below  iis 
pifton  g,  and  exerts  its  force  in  pYeffing  it  upwards,  with 
a  power  as  much  greater  as  it  retards  the  pifton  of  the 
other,  as  the  pifton  of  the  large  cylinder  is  greater  than 
the  other;  then  the  pition  h,  of  the  fmall  cylinder,  will  be 
prefled  up  with  a  force  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  the 
denfity  of  the  fleam  above  and  below  it ;  at  the  fame  time, 
the  fleam  which  remains  above  the  piflon  prevents  fo  much 
of  it  from  elcaping  paft  the  fmall  pifton,  as  would  be  the 
cafe  were  the  vacuum  more  complete:  during  the  afcent  of 
the  piltons,  the  valve  c  is  fhut,  and  the  elafticity  of  the  fleam 
which  remains  below  the  pifton  /;,  of  the  fmall  cylinder, 
carries  it  forward,  as  doth  alfo  the  'el's  denfe  fleam  of  the 
pifton  g  of  the  large  cylinder;  indeed,  the  operation  of  the 
fleam  is  the  fame,  both  in  the  afcent  and  delcent  of  the 
.piltons. 

■  “  Sixth  form  (fee  fig.  6)  confifts  alfo  of  two  cylinders,  the 
lefl'er  and  larger,  the  pilton-rods  of  which  are,  as  in  the 
fourth  form,  connected  by  a  toothed  wheel,  or  fhort  beam 
placed  betwixt  them,  which  gives  motion  to  the  machinery 
by  a  crank;  or  otherwife  the  operation  of  the  fleam  in  this 
form  is  directly  the  lame  as  in  the  laft,  or  fifth  form,  except 
that  the  fleam  is  fo  conducted  as  to  make  the  one  pifton 
al'cend  while  the  other  delcends ;  the  explanation  of  the  laft 
ferves  this  alfo,  and  letters  of  reference  are  placed  fo,  only 
where  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  large  piflon  is  mentioned  ; 
the  contrary  muft  be  underftood  for  the  explanation  of  this 
form  :  in  all  forms  of  the  engine  in  time  of  working,  the 
denfity  of  the  fleam,  cn  the  fecondary  pifton,  is  never  allowed 
to  be  near  its  natural  ftate  (namely,  that  denfity  it  hath  at 
coming  from  the  boiler,  or  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
atmofphere),  the  other  end  intended  would  be  in  a  great 
meafure  fmftrated,  as  the  quantity  which  efcaped  the  fecondary 
piflon  in  that  ftate  would  be  attended  with  as  bad  efteft  as 
that  purpofed  to  be  remedied  by  the  patentees.  It  will  be 
obferved,  that  this  is  eft'edtc^l^iy  Ihutting  the  valve  which 
admits  the  fleam  from  the  boiler  before  the  piflon  has  moved 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder ;  though  the  pre¬ 
venting  the  walte  of  fleam  is  the  main  thing  intended,  yet 
the  conftruefrion  of  the  engine  is  fuch,  that  the  elafticity  of 
the  fteam  is  carried  a  great  length,  and  tifefully  employed, 
before  it  gets  into  the  condenflng  vefl'el ;  thefe  forms  of  the 
engine  may  be  applied  either  to  the  railing  of  water,  or 
driving  machinery,  the  fame  as  thofe  in  common  ufe.  The 
patentees  do  not  pretend  to  fix  upon  any  exa£t  ratio  betwixt 
the  fize  ot  the  two  cylinders  :  experience  and  motives  of 
economy  may  caufe  a  variation  in  this. 

“  Specification  and  defeription  of  the  nature  of  a  new  and 
improved  method  of  conftrufting  furnaces,  for  the  application 
of  fire  to  fleam-engines  and  boilers  of  various  deferiptions, 
and  alfo  to  the  application  of  lire  to  many  other  purpoles  and 
branches  of  manufacture  where  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
furnace;  by  which  invention  and  improvement  a  very  con- 
derable  laving  of  fuel  is  effected,  from  the  immediate  con- 
verlion  of  the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  l'moke 
ariling  from  the  fuel  into  flame  :  firft,  the  laid  invention  in 
principle  confifts  in  fupplying  the  burning  fuel  more  fully 
with  air,  having  this  fuel  more  in  a  body  together,  and  a  lei's 
quantity  in  combuftion,  at  the  fame  time,  than  what  ufually 
takes  place  in  other  furnaces,  which  are  applied  to  the  fame 
ufes;  in  applying  the  fuel  with  a  portion  of  frefti  air,  ad¬ 
mitted  from  an  opening  made  for  that  purpofc,  and  directed 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  may  come  in  contadt  with  the  l'moke 
from  the  kindling  coal  and  great  heat  of  the  furnace  together, 
and  the  fuel  being  more  fully  fupplied  with  air,  and  con- 


fequcntly  a  greater  degree  of  heat  taking  place,  and  the 
frnoke  and  frefti  air  uniting  in  the  great  heat,  the  Imoke  is 
enflamed,  and  rendered  aleful  in  adding  to  the  heat  of  the 
furnace ;  belides,  this  portion  of  frefti  air  is  fo  condudted  as 
to  adt  partly  on  the  kindling  or  kindled  fuel,  and  raifing  it  to 
a  greater  degree  of  heat,  after  it  has  i'erved  its  purpole  by 
uniting  with  and  enflaming'  the  frnoke ;  and  therefore  is 
employed,  in  tome  meafure,  ufefully,  even  after  the  coal  lias 
ceafed  to  frnoke  :  fecondly,  to  the  above  may  be  added,  the 
form  of  the  furnace,  which  is  fo  conftradlcd,  that  the  full 
kindled  fuel  is  kept  backward  in  the  furnace,  while  the  frefti 
coal  lies  before,  and  is  more  gradually  kindled  than  if  in¬ 
troduced  further  among  the  full  kindled  fuel,  while  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  is  little  injured  or  damped  by  the  ititrodudfron 
of  frefh  coal,  as  is  more  fully  deferibed  in  the  practical  de¬ 
feription  of  the  furnace.  The  coal  is  admitted  into  the 
furnace  by  a  hopper,  feeder,  or  mouth  piece,  A  (fig.  7  and 
8),  made  of  call- iron  (but  which  may  be  made  of  other 
materials),  and  inclined  to  the  horizon,  as  in  fig.  7  ;  lb  that 
the  coal  in  it  may,  in  fome  meafure,  fall  into  the  fire-place, 
above  the  bars,  as  the  fuel  is  fpent:  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
hopper,  feeder,  or  mouth-piece,  is  a  plate,  a  (fig.  7  and  8), 
placed  at  a  fmall  diftance,  or  from  about  three  eighths  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  hopper,  betwixt 
which  plate,  and  upper  plate,  or  fide  of  the  hopper,  a  Itream  of 
air  rufhes  downward  on  the  fire,  at  about  half  a  right-angle 
to  the  horizon,  which  Itream  of  air  aflilts  in  confirming  the 
frnoke,  as  formerly  mentioned,  and  more  frilly  deferibed  here¬ 
after.  B,  fig.  7,  is  a  leftion  of  the  bars,  which  are,  in 
general,  a  little  inclined  to  the  horizon,  as  in  the  figure,  that 
the  fuel  may  more  eafily  fall,  or  be  puftied  backwards,  in  the 
furnace ;  at  c,  is  an  opening  above  the  bars,  and  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  hopper,  which  is  in  general  fitted  with  a 
grated  door  or  doors,  which  open  for  the  more  convenient 
cleanfing  of  the  furnace,  and  the  grated  form  of  the  doors  is 
alfo  defigned  for  adn'iitting  air  into  the  fuel,  as  well  as  at  the 
bars,  confequcntly  the  air  is  more  concentrated  in  the  middle 
of  the  burning  fuel,  and  produces  a  greater  heat  than  if 
admitted  only  betwixt  the  bars ;  this  grated  form  of  the 
doors  is  alfo  convenient  for  the  admiflion  of  a  poker  or  inftru- 
ment  for  puthing  backward  the  kindled  fuel,  while  the  frefh 
coal,  or  that  which  is  not  fo  well  kindled,  falls  down  to  fuppl  v 
its  place  :  in  fome  others  of  thele  furnaces,  the  opening  below 
the  lower  end  of  the  hopper,  and  above  the  fore  end  of  the 
bars,  is  left  without  doors  at  all ;  at  this  opening,  it  is  con¬ 
venient,  when  the  fire  is  mended,  to  pufli  the  coal  from  the 
fore  fide  backward,  as  mentioned  above,  or  it  may  be  puftied 
backward  with  a  hooked  poker,  P,  by  applying  the  hooked 
part  of  it  through  the  furnace  bars  below  ;  by  either  of  which 
means,  the  kindled  coals  are  put  backwards,  while  the  frefh 
coal,  or  that  which  is  not  fo  well  kindled,  falls  down  to 
fupply  their  place;  that  is,  the  coals  in  the  fituation  c  are 
puftied  towards  d,  while  thofe  in  the  fituation  ./fall  down  to 
fupply  the  place  of  thofe  which  were  driven  from  c  towards  d ; 
by  fuch  means,  the  ilrenglh  or  heat  of  the  fire  is  not  much 
damped  by  the  introduction  of  frefh  coal,  and  the  coals  which 
have  fallen  from  /  towards  c,  are  not  fo  rapidly  kindled  as  if 
introduced  above  the  burning  fuel,  fame  time  the  frnoke 
which  arifes  from  thefe  newly-introduced  coals,  paties  partly 
through  the  full-kindled  coal  and  partly  over,  and  in  contact 
with  the  great  heat  of  the  burning  fuel,  and,  meeting  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  current  of  frefh  air  coming  downwards, 
and  tending  alfo  to  drive  the  frnoke  ltili  nearer  to  the  bright 
kindled  fuel,  does  in  general  completely  inflame  the  frnoke, 
and  render  it  ufeful  in  adding  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 
Another  end  obtained  by  the  Itream  of  frefti  air,  is  to  keep  iit 
fome  meafure  'the  great  heat  of  the  furnace  from  acting  lb 
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violently  on  that  part  of  the  hopper  which  is  neared  it,  and 
modly  expofed  to  its  heat,  and  liable  to  be  damagedthereby, 
•which  it  does  by  the  continual  current  of  freth  cool  air  that  is 
in  contaft  with  thofe  parts  ;  the  condnnftion  of  the  furnace 
may  be  much  varied,  but  the  chief  improvements  are,  that 
the  fupl  in  combudion  is  fupplied  with  air  by  the  forefide.  as 
well  as  by  the  bars,  the  hopper  is  placed  in  iuch  a  fituation 
that  the  kindled  or  unkindled  coal  may  in  part  fall  to  the 
forefide  of  the  furnace  above  the  bars,  as  the  other  fuel  is 
pufhed  backward  in  the  furnace,  and  the  admiffion  of  freth 
air  to  pafs  over  the  burning  fuel  by  means  of  a  definite  fpace 
or  ipaces,  opening  or  openings,  made  for  that  purpofe ;  fo 
that  this  dream,  current,  or  currents  of  air,  partly  come  in 
contact  with  the  burning  fuel  itfelf,  forcing  alio  the  fmoke 
■with  more  immediate  'union  with  the  burning  fuel  and  great 
heat  of  the  furnace.  The  patentees  do  not  pretend  any  claim 
to  the  admiffion  of  fredi  air  as  a  new  principle,  as  they  are 
fenfible  that  this  has  been  known  long  ago,  and  pra£tiied  by 
admitting  it  at  the  furnace  door,  fhutter,  or  mouth-piece, 
and  at  the  opening  the  coals  are  admitted  into  the  furnace ; 
their  claim  reds  upon  what  has  been  formerly  dated,  together 
with  the  form  of  the  furnace,  and  its  variations  after 
mentioned;  the  fuceefs  of  the  furnace  depends  alfo  in  a 
confiderable  degree  on  what  is  called  the  draught  of  the 
furnace;  that  is,  the  chimney  and  flues  fo  conftrudled,  as  a 
fufficient  current  of  air  may  pafs  through  the  fire  to  bring  it 
to  a  proper  degree  of  heat ;  alfo,  that  the  current  of  fredi  air 
may  have  fuch  force  as  to  come  pretty  much  in  contact  with 
the  burning  fuel,  .and  to  convey  the  fmoke  along  with  it 
through  the  hotted  of  the  dame ;  if  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the 
fmoke  will  not  be  fo  completely  confumed  in  thefe  furnaces. 
The  hopper  is  allowed  to  be  kept  as  full  of  coal  as  poffible, 
and  either  wholly  or  in  part  fmall  coal,  fo  as  to  prevent  air  as 
much  as  poffible  getting  in  by  that  paffage;  this  mud  be 
attended  to  when  the  furnace  is  in  its  ordinary  working  date  ; 
yet,  fometimes,  it  is  necedary  to  keep  this  opening  of  the 
hopper,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  open,  when  there  is  little 
heat  wanted. 

The  following  is  a  defcription  and  reference  to  the  draughts 
in  PI.  49. ;  fig.  7,  is  a  fide  view,  or  feftion  of  the  furnace,  as 
if  applied  to  a  boiler,  and  cut  through  the  middle.  Fig.  8, 
is  a  front  view  of  the  furnace  in  perfpeftive,  the  hopper 
having  a  divifion  in  the  middle,  and  two  regulating  plates  for 
the  admiffion  of  fredi  air.  Figs.  7  and  8,  A,  the  hopper  into 
which  the  coals  are  put  to  fupply  the  furnace,  a  the  regulating 
plate ;  above  which  and  below  the  higher  plate  b  of  the 
hopper,  a  dream  of  fredi  air  is  admitted  to  this  plate ;  a  is 
made  to  turn  on  a  pin  pivot  or  centre,  fo  that  it  may  be 
brought  nearer  to,  or  recede  further  from  the  uppermod  at 
the  point  ??,  fig.  7,  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  admitted 
betwixt  the  plate  as  occafion  requires;  this  plate  is  fometimes 
made  fad,  or  kept  fo,  after  adopting  a  fpace  which  is  judged 
fufficient  for  the  quantity  of  freih  air,  but  on  other  occafions, 
as  in  beam-engines,  it  is  advilable  to  give  it  lefs  or  more 
opening  according  to  the  date  of  the  fire,  that  is,  when  coals 
are  newly  introduced  into  the  fire-place,  to  give  the  greated 
quantity  of  freih  air,  and  when  they  are  pretty  well  kindled 
to  give  lefs  air.  FFF,  fig.  7,  the  flues  beneath  and  round 
the  boiler;  that  round  the  boiler  may  be  in  any  of  the  prefent 
well-conftru6led  forms;  that  beneath  the  boiler,  as  in  the 
drawing,  with  a  bread  D,  to  prevent  the  coal  getting  io  far 
backward  in  the  furnace,  and  alfo  to  direft  the  flame  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler;  this  bread  is  alio  necedary  for  the  more 
complete  combudion  of  the  fmoke,  as  by  that  means,  the 
fredi  air,  fmoke,  and  flame,  are  more  completely  combined 
than  if  the  bread  were  wanting,  or  ill-formed:  at  r  is  re- 
p  refen  ted  a  fhutter,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  beam-engine 


boilers  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  the  refufe  of  the  fuel  taken 
from  the  furnace  by  opening  the  faid  diutter  ;  in  otllei  cates, 
the  bread  of  the  furnace  D  coincides  with  d  at  the  ends  of 
the  bars.  G,  figs.  7  and  8,  the  grated  doors,  or  opening 
into  the  fire-plate  ;  I,  the  adi-pit  below  the  furnace ;  L, 
fig.  8,  a  catch,  or  bar,  which  Aides  along  the  bottom  plate 
of  the  hopper  for  keeping  the  grated  doors  (hut :  HHFj.,  See. 
the  brick-work  for  furnace  and  boiler.  K,  fig.  7,  a  piece  of 
cad-iron  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  which  joins  the  under  plate 
of  the  hopper,  for  the  more  eafe  and  convenience  in  putting 
in  the  coals,  the  hopper  may  be  made  in  one  or  more  pieces, 
as  inclination  or  choice  may  direct,  or  of  any  materials  which 
it  may  bs  thought  prudent  to  adopt,  but  they  are  ufually  made, 
with  five  plates  of  cab-iron  ;  M  reprefenting  one  of  tne  fide 
plates,  N  the  uppermod,  O  the  undermob,  and  P  the  re- 
°-ulating-plate  ;  the  fide  plates  having  tenons  which  fit  into 
mortices  in  the  top  and  bottom  plate,  which  may  eafily  be 
conceived ;  on  the  fide  plates  are  detents  or  abutments, 
which  ferve  as  a  centre  for  the  regulating-plate  to  turn  upon; 
on  this  plate  are  alfo  two  abutments  which  reft  on  the  other 
abutments  of  the  fide  plates  when  this  plate  is  put  into  its 
place ;  this  plate  by  fuch  means  may  be  taken  out,  or  put  in 
at  any  time  it  is  found  necedary,  without  meddling  with  any 
other  part  of  the  hopper another  method  is  to  have  the 
bottom  plate  to  come  out,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
regulating  plate ;  alfo,  that  it  may  fold  up  or  down  to  any 
inclination  ;  this  form  is  very  commodious  for  allowing  accefs 
into  the  fire-place  to  get  it  repaired,  or  the  like,  or  for  having 
the  fire  quickly  taken  from  it  altogether,  for  by  folding  the 
plate  to  a  level  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line,  fig.  9,  the 
coal  which  is  in  the  hopper  is  prevented  from  falling  into  the 
fire-place,  and  there  is  a  greater  fpace  left  to  get  into  it ;  this 
form  may  either  admit  or  not  of  the  grated  doors ;  indeed 
the  fimple  opening  does  very  well.  Fig.  9,  is  a  reprefentation 
of  the  fide  of  the  hopper,  in  this  form  :  another  method  of 
the  hopper  and  letting  in  of  air,  is  by  making  the  underfide 
of  the  top  plate  with  cheeks,  or  grooves,  as  that  the  frefh  air 
may  rudi  down  in  them  above**>e  fuel  that  lies  in  the  hopper, 
for  when  the  hopper  is  fitted 'in  as  clofe  with  coal  as  it  can 
be,  thefe  grooves  of  cheeks  prevent  the  coal  from  getting  into 
them,  and  form  feparate  and  definite  fpaces  tor  the  air  to 
rufh  down  on  the  burning  fuel,  and  perform  the  fame  office 
as  the  regulating  plate,  though  the  proper  quantity  cannot  be 
fo  well  adjuded  this  way,  yet  the  only  way  to  accomplith  this 
is  to  have  thefe  grooves  or  cheeks  made  as  near  the  proper 
fize  as  poffible ;  they  ought  alfo  to  lie  fo  narrow,  that  little  of 
the  coal  will  get  betwixt  them.  Fig.  10,  is  a  front  view  of 
the  hopper,  in  the  date  where  A  reprefents  the  opening  the 
coals  are  put  into ;  another  method  is  to  let  in  the  current  of 
fredi  air  above  the  uppermod  plate  of  the  hopper,  this  may 
be  done  either  bj'  another  plate  placed  above,  or  the  building 
fo  formed  over  it,  as  that  a  proper  quantity  of  frefh  air  may 
get  in,  and  in  a  proper  direction  ;  indeed,  this  may  be  ac- 
complifhed  many  ways  in  a  greater  or  leder  degree,  by  letting 
in  a  definite  quantity,  directed  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  fuel,  though  perhaps  in  no  way  better 
than  the  methods  explained  :  to  make  this  furnace  more 
complete,  doors  are  placed  to  the  front,  with  a  fufficient  fpace 
below  them  to  let  air  into  the  furnace,  thefe  doors  are  repre¬ 
fented  by  SS,  fig.  8,  as  danding  open  ;  they  are  kept  fhut 
while  the  furnace  is  going,  except  when  coals  are  put  in,  or 
the  bars  cleanfed,  or  the  like  when  they  are  opened  for  that  - 
purpofe;  the  ufe  of  thefe  doors  is  to  prevent,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  radiant  heat  that  comes  from  under  the  bars 
and  from  the  opening  at  the  forefide  from  efcaping ;  this  alfo 
adds  fomething  to  the  draught  or  well-going  of  the  furnace, 
as  this  heat  when  differed  to  efcape  rarities  the  air  before  the 
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furnace,  which  air  paffes  upwards,  performing  in  a  fmall 
degree  that  which  a  chimney  docs,  and  depriving  the  fire  of 
a  portion  of  air  which  it  otherwise  jhas  when  the  doors  arc 
flrat :  thefe  furnaces  arc  made  of  various  fixes,  according  to 
the  ufes  they  are  applied  to;  in  feme  large  ones  there  is  a 
divifion  in  the  middle  of  the  hopper,  as  in  fig.  8 ;  this  fize, 
as  meafured  by  the  fcale,  will  ferve  a  fleam -engine  boiler  of 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  diameter  :  Idler  furnaces  do  not  need 
this  divifion  in  the  middle  of  the  hopper.” 

We  next  prefent  the  reader  with  the  fpecification  of  a 
patent  granted  to  Mr.  Murray,  of  Leeds,  for  a  method  of 
conftruCting  the  air-pump,  and  fundry  other  parts  belonging 
to  a  fieri m- engine,  by  which  a  confidernMe  laving  will  be 
made  in  the  confumption  of  fuel,  and  an  increafed  power 
obtained.  It  is  dated  Auguft  4,  1801. 

"  Firft,  in  refpeft  to  the  principle?  of  the  new  air-pump,” 
fays  the  inventor,  <c  I  caufe  the  air  to  be  discharged  from 
the  air-pump  without  its  having  to  make  any  effort  in  open¬ 
ing  of  valves,  or  preffing  through  a  body  of  water,  and  in 
canting  the  water  and  the  air  to  be  difeharged  feparately,  and 
different  ways;  this  is  effe&ed  by  difeharging  the  air  alone  by 
one  bucket,  and  the  water  alone  by  another,  or  by  an  eduction 
pipe  of  28  feet  in  length,  as  in  figs.  1,2,  3  (PI.  50.).  Secondly; 
an  improved  method  of  packing  the  cylinder-lid,  ftuffing- 
boxes  for  valves,  &c.  I  caufe  the  removeable  parts  of  each  to 
come  in  immediate  contaft  with  one  another  ;  this  is  effected 
by  placing  the  necefiary  packing  on  the  upper  fide  o.f  the 
cylinder-lid  (intlead  ot  being  betwixt  the  cylinder  and  lid  as 
formerly),  which  prevents  the  pifton-rod  recei.-ing  friction 
from  any  oblique  preffure,  by  the  cylinder-lid  being  ferewed 
down  more  upon  one  fide  than  the  other,  which  is  unavoidably 
the  cafe  in  all  other  methods  of  packing-lids,  valves,  ftuffing- 
boxes,  and  other  fimilar  things,  where  great  accuracy  is 
required,  as  in  fig.  4.  Thirdly  ;  an  improvement  in  the 
valves  and  working  geer,  the  principle  of  which  confills  in  the 
advantageous  form  in  which  they  are  made,  and  in  the  two 
upfiermoft  valves  being  inverted,  and  the  communication  by 
the  valve-rods  palling  through  refervoirs  of  oil,  or  liquid 
matter,  which  will  prevent  any  air  getting  into  the  engine  to 
impair  the  vacuum  ;  the  principle  of  the  cylinder-lid  is  here 
applied  in  fixing  the  ftuffing-boxes  for  the  valves,  and  valve- 
box  lids,  which  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  their  operating 
well,  as  the  oblique  preffure  (which  ^annot  be  prevented  in 
the  old  method)  throws  the  valves  out  of  their  feats,  and 
renders  them  proportionally  imperfect,  fig.  5.  Fourthly  ; 
a  new  principle,  opening  and  (hutting  the  valves  by  a  circular 
motion  (inftead  of  the  plug  and  hand-geer  now  in  ufe),  which 
prevents  the  engine  making  a  falfe  ftroke,  or  turning  the 
wrong  way  round,  by  which  means  a  fleam-engine  is  rendered 
as  fteady  in  its  motion  as  a  water-wheel,  as  in  figs.  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Fifthly  ;  a  new  method  of  connecting  the  pifton-rod  to  the 
parallel-motion,  as  deferibed  in  fig.  10.  Sixthly  ;  an  im¬ 
proved  method  of  conftruCling  fire-places  for  continuing  the 
(moke  arifing  from  fteam-engines,  and  other  fires,  fig.  n. 
Now  I  do  declare,  that  the  fix  above-mentioned  principles 
comprehend  the  real  objeft  of  my  inventions.  And,  in  order 
for  the  better  comprehenfion  and  underftanding  how  the  aforc- 
faid  may  be  reduced  to  practical  ufe,  I  do  hereby  further 
declare,  that  although  I  vary  my  mode  of  conftru&ion,  as  a 
difference  of  circumftances  may  require,  to  produce  the  fame 
effetf,  and  obtain  the  main  purpofes  intended;  yet  I  principally 
adhere  to  the  methods  herein  deferibed,  as  being  fully  anfwer- 
able  to  what  is  required,  and  beft  calculated  to  be  underftood 
from  the  drawings  and  deferiptions  thereof.  And  the  fame  is 
deferibed  fully  in  the  drawing  or  plan  added  hereto,  and  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fkin  of  parchment  hereunto  annexed.  (See  the 
plate.)^  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  plans  exhibiting  the  principle 
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of  the  air-pump.  A,  the  condenfer;  B,  the  air-pump;  C., 
the  air-gifton  ;  D,  the  air-valve,  which  is  opened  and  fhut  by 
the  working  parts  of  the  engine,  and  has  an  elaflic  rod;  E,  . 
the  valve  for  difeharging  the  air;  F,  the  exhaufting-pipe, 
having  a  free  communication  betwixt  the  condenfer  and  the 
top  of  the  air-pump,  when  the  valve  D  is  open  ;  G,  the 
eduction-pipe;  H,  a  bucket,  and  balance-valve,  for  difeharg¬ 
ing  the -water  down  the  bored  eduCtion-pipe  in  fig.  3  ;  I,  the 
delivering-valve  for  water  in  figs.  2  and  3  ;  K,  in  fig.  x,  a 
bucket  tor  lilting  the  Water  upwards  as  111  a  common  pump  ; 
L,  a  foot-valve  for  preventing  the  return  of  the  water  during 
the  defeent  of  the  bucket  K  ;  M,  the  barrel  ot  the  pump  for 
difeharging  water  alone  ;  N  N,  in  fig.  2,  an  eduflion-pipe, 
thirty  leet  long  or  upwards,  where  the  water  is  difeharged  by 
its  own  gravity,  and  may  be  attached  to  the  air-pump,  or 
condenfer,  as  the  dotted  hues  fhew.  Fig.  4,  exhibiting  the 
principle  of  the  top,  ftuffing-boxes  for  valves,  kc.  A  A,  the 
cylinder-lid.  13  B,  tire  top  ring  that  is  ferewed  down  with 
bolts  to  the  flanch  of  the  cylinder.  C  C,  the  packirnj  of 
paper,  hemp,  or  other  materials,  laid  on  to  the  cylinder-lid 
A,  and  under  the  top  ring  B  B.  D  D,  a  fhoulder  bored  In 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  for  the  lid  A  to  be  turned  and  ground 
into  ;  this  method  applies  to  fteam-cylinders,  air-pumps, 
ftuffing-boxes  for  valves,  as  is  fhewn  in  the  other  figures. 
Fig-  5>  P'a11  °f  the  working  valves  and  fide  pipes.  AAA, 
the  rods  that  lift  the  valves.  B  B,  ftuffing-boxes  for  the  valves 
to  work  through,  fixed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cylinder-lid 
in  fig.  4.  C  C,  rings  for  fixing  the  ftuffing-boxes.  DDD„ 
mortifes  for  the  levers  for  the  opening  of  the  valves.  E-E, 
are  the  two  inverted  top  valves.  F  F,  are  refervoirs  for 
holding  oil,  or  other  liquid  matter.  G  G,  two  circular  valve- 
boxes  for  admitting  the  fleam.  Figs.  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  ftiew 
the  principle  of  opening  and  fhutting  the  valve  by  a  circular 
motion.  A,  the  axletree.  B,  a  wheel  to  be  turned  from  the 
motion  of  the  fly-wheel,  or  other  parts  o£  the  engine  or  mill- 
work.  CCCC,  cranks  with  rollers  fixed  upon  the  axletree 
A,  parallel  to  each  other,  .or  at  right  angles,  as  circumftances 
may  require.  D  D,  circular  box  rods  for  receiving  alternate 
motion  from  the  circular  motion  of  the  cranks  C  C.  EE, 
tappet  plates  for  the  cranks  to  work  againft.  F  F,  levers  for 
the  mortifes  D  D  D  in  fig,  5,  for  lifting  the  valves.  Figs.  S 
and  9,  ftiew  the  fame  principle,  but  differ  from  the  other  by 
having  ftraight  plates  to  work  againft  inftead  of  circular  ones. 
G  G  G  G,  handles  for  fetting  the  engine  to  work,  and  may¬ 
be  fupported  at  H  H  H  H.  The  axletrees  A  A,  muft  make 
the  fame  number  of  revolutions  as  the  engine  does  ftrokes, 
which  may  be  eafily  regulated  by  the  wheel-work.  Fig.  10, 
fhewing  the  method  of  connecting  the  pifton  rod  to  the 
parallel  motion.  A,  the  pifton  rod.  B,  the  top  cone  end  of 
the  rod.  C,  two  half-fockets  which  fit  the  cone  ehd  of  the 
rod.  D,  the  outermoft  locket.  E,  the  cone  part  of  this 
focket,  fitting  the  outfide  of  the  focket  C.  F,  the  cotter  for 
preffing  the  rod  A,  with  its  lockets  C,  into  the  cone  part  of 
the  outfide  focket  D,  which  fixes  the  whole  together  as  in 
one  piece,  without  cutting  any  holes  in  the  rod,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  the  old  method.  Fig.  1 1,  fhewing  the  method  of  con- 
ft rafting  a  fire-place  for  confuming  of  fmoke.  A,  the  boiler. 
B  B  B  B,  brick-work.  C,  the  funnel  for  conveying  coals  t» 
the  fire.  D,  Hiding  plate  for  leftening  the  aperture  of  the 
funnel,  and  regulating  the  quantity  of  coals  in.  E,  the  fire¬ 
place.  F,  the  gratG-bars  lying  in  a  frame,  and  moving  upon 
a  joint  at  No.  x.  No.  2,  the  grate-bars  lowered  down  for  the 
purpol'e  of  cleaning  out  the  fire.  G,  charging-box  for  puftiing 
the  fire  further  on  the  grate-.bars,  and  making  room  for  frefli 
coals  as  the  others  are  continued ;  this  box  is  filled  with  holes 
for  the  purpofe  of  letting  air  into  the  fire.  FI,  a  fmall  wheel 
and  rack  for  working  the  charging- box  G  in  large  fires  ;  but 
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the  box  may  be  thruft  in  by  the  handle  I  in  fmall  ones.  K, 
a  lever  for  turning  the  wheel  H.  No.  3,  plan  of  the  grate- 
bars  frame  taken  out  of  its  place  to  the  pivots  that  it  turns 
upon  when  it  is  lowered  to  clean  out  the  fire.  4,  plan  of  the 
charging-box  G,  to  {hew  the  method  of  working  it  by  wheel- 
work.,  either  by  hand,  or  by  a  motion  from  the  engine.” 

Thefe  feern  the  moft  important  of  the  recent  inventions  in 
aid  of  this  valuable  machine,  but  other  contrivances  worthy 
of  attention  will  be  found  fully  defcribed  in  the  Repertory  of 
Arts,  &c. 

STEEGE,  a  fea-port  of  Denmark,  in  the  iiland  of  Moen, 
38  miles  S.S.W,  of  Copenhagen.  Long.  12.  20.  E.  Lat. 
£5-  .5-  N. 

STEEL  (Encycl.).  The  following  is  extrafted  from  the 
fpecification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mefs.  Wilde  and  Ridge, 
of  Sheffield,  for  making  faws,  Heel  dodtors  for  printers,  plates 
made  of  iron,  fprings,  and  other  articles ;  dated  Auguft  25, 

.  . 

“  When  the  fteel  or  iron  is  pared  or  cut  into  proper  fhape, 
the  faws,  &c.  are  put  into  a  frame  of  metal,  or  otherwise : 
they  may  then  be  made  red-hot  in  the  faid  frame,  and 
ftretched  by  fcrew,  fpring  weight,  or  any  other  proper  power 
or  purchafe,  and  fo  formed  into  a  curved,  ftraight,  or  any 
other  diredtion  wanted.  They  are  then  to  be  immerfed  in 
water,  or  a  compofition  of  oils  or  greafe,  to  be  hardened  in 
the  frame  in  the  diredtion  wanted ;  and  when  fo  hardened 
they  are  alfo  to  be  tempered  in  the  fame  diredtion  in  the 
frame  over  fire;  and  when  the  faw,  dodtor  for  printers,  or 
plate,  is  over  the  fire,  it  muft  be  kept  in  motion  over  the  fire 
until  the  oil  or  greafe  upon  the  faid  faw,  dodtor,  or  plate, 
fmokes.  It  is  then  to  be  gently  ftretched,  and  continually  kept 
moving  over  the  fire  until  a  blue  blaze  alternately  appears  and 
difappears.  It  is  then  to  be  ftretched  with  as  much  power  as 
will  bring  it  into  the  diredtion  required.  The  faw,  dodtor,  or 
plate,  is  next  to  be  put  into  another  frame,  which  may  be 
made  to  move  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  any  other 
diredtion  neceflary,  by  crank,  or  any  other  movement, 
between  proper  ftones,  or  between  plates  of  metal,  blocks  of 
wood,  or  any  other  material  that  will  grind  or  polifh  with 
fand,  emery,  or  other  proper  material  to  grind  and  polifh  the 
faws,  fteel  dodtors  for  printers,  plates  made  of  iron,  alfo  of 
fteels,  beads,  mouldings,  and  fender  plates,  made  of  iron  and 
fteel  united,  or  of  iron  or  fteel,  and  all  forts  of  fprings  made 
of  fteel,  and  divers  other  articles  made  of  iron  and  fteel 
united,  and  alfo  of  iron  or  fteel.  But  if  the  faw,  dodtor,  or 
plate,  is  not  intended  to  be  hardened,  it  muft  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  ftretched  with  as  much  power  as  will  bring  it  into 
the  diredtion  wanted;  it  muft  then  lie  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
frame,  in  the  faid  diredtion  required,  till  cold ;  then  to  be 
ground  by  a  machine  for  the  purpofe  of  grinding  and  polifti- 
ing  in  a  frame  the  faid  faws,  fteel  dodtors  for  printers,  plates 
made,  of  iron,  alfo  of  fteel,  beads,  mouldings,  and  fender 
plates,  made  of  iron  and  fteel  united,  or  of  iron  or  fteel,  and 
all  forts  of  fprings  made  of  fteel,  and  divers  other  articles 
made  of  iron  and  fteel  united,  and  alfo  of  iron  or  fteel.” 
This  machine  is  to  move  the  article  to  be  manufactured  by 
means  of  a  crank,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  to  ffiarpen,  grind,  and 
polifh  the  plates,  and  form  beads  and  mouldings,  and  various 
other  articles.” 

STEENBERGEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  in 
the  marquifate  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  It  has  a  communication 
with  the  Maefe,  and  is  feven  miles  N.  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and.  17  W.  of  Breda.  Long.  4  28.  E.  Lat.  51.  32.  N. 

STEENKEER,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Drontheim,  36  miles  N.E.  of  Drontheim.  Long.  n.  34.  E. 
Lat.  63.  50.  N. 

STEENKIRK,  a  village  of  Auftrian  Haiuault,  famous  for 


the  victory  obtained  over  William  III.,  in  169a,  by  the  Duke 
of  Luxemburg.  It  is  15  miles  N.  of  Mons,  and  r6  W.  of 
Bruffiels. 

STEENWYCK,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Overyffel,  feated  on  the  river  A.a,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Slooten, 
and  32  N.  of  Deventer.  Long.  5.  50.  E.  Lat.  52.  50.  N. 

STEE  YENS  (George),  an  eminent  Englifh  author,  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Wooddefon,  at  Kingfton-upon-Thames,  at  which  fchooi 
he  was  contemporary  with  Gibbon,  the  hiftorian.  He  went 
from  thence  to  Eton.  Afterwards  he  was  admitted  a  feliow- 
commoner  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  alfo  accepted  a 
commiffion  in  the  Effex  militia,  on  its  firft  eftablifhment. 

In  1766  he  publifhed  “  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shakfpeare,” 
in  4  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Johnfon  had  brought  out,  the  preceding 
year,  an  edition  of  our  great  bard  ;  this  induced  an  interview 
between  the  refpealive  commentators  :  abilities  and  refources 
were  combined,  and  the  public  foon  felt  the  benefit  of  this 
conjunction. 

The  year  1773  faw  the  firft  fruits  of  this  great  coalition  in 
a  complete  edition  of  the  poet,  in  10  vols.  8vo ;  which  edition, 
with  occafionai  amendments,  was  twice  reprinted  between 
the  years  1773  and  1785. 

Mr.  Steevens  certainly  poffeffed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
requifites  for  his  important  undertaking.  He  had  ftudied  the 
age  of  Shakfpeare ;  he  was  intimately  and  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted,  not  only  with  the  laws,  manners,  and  writings  of 
that  period,  but  he  was  equally  verfed  in  the  provincial 
peculiarities,  whether  of  language  or  cuftom,  which  prevailed 
in  different  parts  cf  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  thofe 
where  Shakfpeare  palled  the  firft:  years  of  his  life.  Fortune 
likewife  favoured  his  ftudies  :  he  had  ample  pecuniary  re¬ 
fources,  from  which  he  is  known  to  have  expended  nearly 
200I.  in  the  purchafe  of  curious  and  illuftrative  books,  while 
preparing  each  edition  of  Shakfpeare.  He  had  the  fecond 
folio  of  that  poet,  with  notes  and  alterations  of  feenes  by. 
Charles  II.  in  his  own  hand  ;  and  he  was  affiduous  in  enrich¬ 
ing  his  own  Shakfpeare  with  1500  portraits  of  all  the  perfons 
in  the  notes  and  text :  of  fuch  productions  he  was  a  critical 
judge,  excelling  himfelf  in  painting,  with  which  he  frequently 
amufed  his  hours.  Thus  qualified  and  prepared,  he  produced, 
in  1793,  that  invaluable  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  then  pub- 
lilhed  in  15  vols.  8vo.  Uncommon  indeed,  and  fully  merit¬ 
ing  the  countenance  which  he  obtained,  were  his  ex¬ 
ertions  in  the  completion  of  this  truft :  he  gave  an  in- 
ftance  of  editorial  activity  and  perfeverance  that  is  with¬ 
out  example.  To  this  wc'k  he  devoted,  folely  and  ex- 
clufively  of  all  other  attentions,  a  period  of  eighteen 
months ;  and,  during  that  time,  he  quitted  his  houfe  every 
morning  at  one  o’clock  with  the  Hampftead  patrole,  and 
proceeded,  recklefs  of  the  weather  or  the  feafon,  to  the 
chambers  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Ifaac  Reid,  in  Barnard’s-inn, 
where  he  was  privileged  to  admit  himfelf,  and  found  a  room 
prepared  to  receive  him,  with  a  fheet  of  the  Shakfpeare  letter- 
prefs  ready  for  correction.  There,  too,  was  every  book  he 
might  with  to  coniult;  and  on  Mr.  RekEs  pillow  he  could 
apply,  on  any  doubt  or  fudden  fuggeftion,  to  a  knowledge  of 
Englilh  literature  perhaps  equal  to  his  own.  This  nocturnal 
toil  greatly  accelerated  the  printing  of  the  work;  as,  while 
the  printer  flept,  the  editor  was  awake ;  and  there  was  a  fort 
of  perpetual  motion,  in  its  progrefs  towards  publication  ;  knd 
thus,  in  lefs  than  twenty  months,  did  he  complete  his  laft 
edition  of  Shakfpeare,  in  fifteen  large  odtavo  volumes — an 
almoft  incredible  labour,  which  proved  the  perfevering 
energy  of  his  mind.  The  edition  of  Mr.  Malone,  if  we  err 
not,  employed  nine  years.  It  may  not  be  unneceffiiry  to  fa}', 
that  he  read  the  proofs  ©f  Boydell’s  fplendid  Shakfpeare,  and 
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that  his  own  large  oftavo  edition  is  now  reprinting.  He  poflefled 
a  ft  rang  original  genius,  and  an  abundant  wit;  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  of  every  colour,  and  his  fentiments  were  enlivened 
with  the  moll  brilliant  cxpreffions.  He  was  alfo  a  claffic  of  the 
firft  order,  and  equally  acquainted  with  the  belles-lettres  of 
Europe;  and  he  had  ftudied  hiftory,  ancient  and  modern,  but 
particularly  that  of  his  own  country.  His  converfational 
allufions  to  the  fciences  always  evinced  the  eafy  familiarity  of 
intimate  acquaintance.  That  he  contented  himfelf  with 
being  a  commentator  mull  have  arifen  in  the  habits  of  his 
life,  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  name  with  which  his  own  will 
defcend  to  the  lateft.  pofterity.  Many  of  his  jeux  d'efprit. 
might  probably  be  colle&ed  :  of  this  defcription  are  a  few 
ftanzas  in  Dodfley’s  Annual  Regifter,  under  the  title  of  the 
<l  Frantic  Lover,”  His  manners  were  fingular  and  eccentric  ; 
he  never  took  a  pinch  of  fnuff  after  he  loft  his  box  in  St. 
Paul’s  Church-yard,  though  this  recreation  had  been  the 
cuftom  of  his  life,  and  though  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making- 
all  his  memorandums  by  bits  of  paper  in  his  box  :  he  would 
l'ometimes  break  off  his  longeft  habits,  without  any  oftenfible 
reafon.  Animated  and  logical  in  argument,  and  piquant  in 
wit,  his  colloquial  powers  furpall'ed  thofe  of  other  men  ;  and 
his  jokes,  whim  were  remembered  by  all  who  heard  them, 
and  repeated  by  all  who  remembered  them,  often  procured 
him  a  kind  of  malevolent  fame  which  he  had  by  no  means 
juftly  incurred.  He  would  frequently,  in  his  fportive  and 
almott  boyifh  humours,  condefcend  to  a  fpecies  of  ribaldry 
but  little  above  O’Keefe ;  indeed,  he  loved  what  is  calledyi/n — 
a  difpofttion  which  has  a  tendency  to  mifchief.  Ashe  managed 
a  liberal  fortune  with  difcretion,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify 
his  wifhes,  which  he  did  without  any  regard  to  expence,  in 
forming  his  diftinguifhed  collections  of  claflical  learning, 
literary  antiquity,  and  the  arts  therewith  connected.  He 
bought  largely  at  Sir  Clement  Dormer’s,  where  he  got  his 
Xenophon,  worth  upwards  of  40I.  for  twelve  guineas.  He 
was  rich  in  books  and  prints.  Neither  was  he  deficient  in 
generality:  though  never  feen  to  give  eleempfynary  fixpences 
to  flurdy  beggars  or  fweepers  of  the  erodings,  few  perfons 
diftributed  bank-notes  with  more  genuine  munificence;  and 
fome  of  his  aids  of  pecuniary  kindnefs,  fuch  as  could  only 
proceed  from  a  mind  adorned  with  the  nobleft  fentiments  of 
humanity,  might  bs  named.  Educated  at  an  era  when 
urbanity  was  the  charaCteriftic  of  a  gentleman,  he  poflefled 
all  the  graces  of  exterior  accomplifhment ;  all  that  could 
foften  the  afperities  of  life,  and  harmonife  the  focial  inter- 
courfe.  Mr.  Steevens  palfed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  chiefly 
at  Hampftead  in  retirement,  feldom  mixing  with  fociety  but 
in-bookfellers’  (hops,  or  in  the  Shakfpeare  Gallery,  or  at  the 
morning  converzatione  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  When  death, 
by  one  llroke  and  in  one  moment,  makes  fuch  a  difperfion  of 
knowledge  and  intellect — when  i'uch  a  man  is  carried  to  his 
grave — the  mind  can  feel  but  one  emotion  :  we  confider  the 
vanity  of  every  thing  beneath  the  fun — “  we  perceive  what 
fhadows  we  are,  and  what  fhadows  we  purfue.”  Mr. 
Steevens  bequeathed  his  valuable  Shakfpeare,  illuftrated  with 
near  1500  prints,  to  Lord  Spencer;  his  Hogarth  (perfeCt, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pieces)  he  left  to  Mr. 
Windham;  and  his  corrected  copy  of  Shakfpeare  to  Mr.  Reid, 
together  with  a  bequeft  of  200  guineas.  His  library  is  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  Mifs  Steevens,  his  relation,  to  whom  he 
has  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  and  who  is  his' refiduary 
legatee.  The  t;e  are  only  two  or  three  other  fmall  legacies  in 
money.  Mr,  Steevens  died  in  January,  1800. 

STEGl  BURG,  a  lea-port  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland, 
feated  0:1  the  Baltic,  25  miles  S.  of  Nikoping,  and  82  S.W. 
of  Stockholm.  Long.  16.  40.  E~  Lat.  58.  16.  N. 

STEIN,  a  fmall  independent  town  of  Switzerland,  under 


the  protection  of  the  canton  of  Zuric.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  where  it  fifties  from  the  lake  of  Conftance,  i_5  miles 
W.  of  Conftance,  and  25  N.E.  of  Zuric.  Long.  8.  48.  E. 
Lat.  47.  32.  N. 

STEINAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  circle,  in  the 
principality  of  Wohlau,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wohlau,  and 
20  S.E.  of  Glogau.  Long.  16.  jo.  E.  Lat.  52.  23.  N. 

STE1NFURT,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
Bentheim,  with  an  academy,  feated  on  the  Veci.t,  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Munfter.  Long.  7.  41.  E.  Lat.  12.  15.  N". 

STEINH.E1M,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of 
Mentz,  feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  river  Maine,  with  a  caftle, 
nine  miles  from  Francfort.  Long.  8.  54.  E.  Lat.  49.  52.  N. 

STEKE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifle  of 
Mona,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  almolt  furrounded  by  a  lake. 
Long.  12.  15.  E.  Lat.  55.  4.  N. 

STENAY,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meufe,  feated  on  the  river  Meufe,  24  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Verdun.  Long.  5.  19.  E.(  Lat.  50.  28.  W. 

STENDAL,  a  town  of -Germany,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg,  feated  on  the  Ucht,  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Magdeburg.  Long.  12.  6.  E.  Lat.  52.  41.  N. 

S  TENNIS,  a  village  in  the  ifland  of  Orkney.  At  this 
place,  between  Kirkwall  and  Stromnefs,  is  a  curious  bridge, 
or  caufeway,  acrofs  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  between  two  lakes. 
At  the  end  of  this  caufeway,  fome  (tones  of  aftonifhing  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  20  feet  high,  have  been  ereCted;  and  there  are 
many  huge  mafles  of  (tone  in  the  neighbourhood,  fimilar  to 
Stonehenge,  on  Salifbury  Plain. 

STEREOTYPE,  a  mode  of  letter-prefs  printing,  in  which 
whole  pages  of  a  work  are  worked  off  from  a  folid  block  of 
metal,  inltead  of  thofe  cainpofed  of  Angle  letters  arranged  by 
the  fide  of  each  other.  An  account  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  letter-prefs-plate  or  ftereotype  printing,  appears  in  • 
the  Philofophical  Magazine,  from  which  we  draw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars. 

We  have  (hewn  in  the  article  Printing,  the  progreffive  • 
fteps  by  which  typography  was  brought  to  that  flate  of  per¬ 
fection  to  which  it  has  attained.  It  is  a  curious  faCt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  the  improvements  followed  each  other  in  fuch 
quick  fucceffion,  that  in  a  few  years  from  its  firft  invention  in 
Europe,  we  find  the  printers  in  poffeflion  of  all  our  common 
modes  of  working,  and  producing  fpecimens  of  their  art, 
which  even  now  cannot  be  lurpaffed.  Some  of  the  early 
printed  miffals  upon  vellum  are  proofs  of  this. 

But  if  we  have  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  the  quick  fteps  by 
which  printing  with  moveable  types  was  perfected,  we  have 
more  caufe  to  wonder  why  with  the  acquifition  of  moveable 
types  the  art  became  ftationary.  The  traufition  from  lolid 
pages,  cut  at  an  expence  and  labour  beyond  the  value  of  the 
intereft  of  any  capital  that  could  be  required  to  be  funk  in 
printing  an  edition  of  any  work,  made  it  a  defirable  objeCt 
to  devife  means  for  making  the  fame  letters  do  over  and  over, 
not  only  for  different  fheets  in  fucceffion  of  the  fame  work, 
but  for  fubfequent  publications.  I-Ience  came  he  firft  move- 
able  types ;  which,  however,  as  we  have  already  oblerved, 
were  all  cut  fingly.  The  fuccefs  which  followed  the  attempts 
made  to  leffen  this  labour  of  cutting,  by  making  wel  -filmed 
letters,  once  cut,  ferve  for  ever,  by  the  facility  of  multipli¬ 
cation  which  founding  afforded,  ought,  one  would  think,  in- 
liantly  to  have  led  to  a  further  improvement.  If  founding 
could  be  applied  to  Angle  letters,  why  not  to  pages,  to  get 
'rid  of  a  lacrifice  of  capital  fubmitted  to  at  firft,  becauleof  the 
enormous  expence  of  block  cutting  !  1'oundrng  oj  pages,  on 
the  firft  view  of  it,  promifes  many  advantages  in  point  of 
economy;  and  to  fcience  it  holds  out  what  can  never  other- 
wife  be  obtained— the  poffibility  of  procuring  in  a  fnort  time 
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Immaculate  editions.  From  books  caft  into  folid  pages,  no 
more  copies- would  he  printed  than  might  be  wanted  tor  im¬ 
mediate  tale;  the  money  thus  laved  from  being  funk  in  paper, 
to  be  piled  up  in  warehoufes  for  years,  as  at  prefent,  would 
ferve  as  furplus  capital  to  print  other  works  ;  and  thus  the 
printer,  his  workmen,  and  the  bookfellers,  'would  all  be  be¬ 
nefited;  (for  it  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  did  our  prefent  limits^ 
allow  it,  that  not  onlv  the  bufinefs  of  the  prefsmen,  but  ot 
tile  compofitors,  would  be  materially  benefited  and  increafed 
by  the  general  adoption  of  luch  an  improvement)  ;  and  all  er¬ 
rors,  as  foon  as  difcovered,  could  be  reClified  in  the  plates,  to 
prevent  them  from  appearing  in  after  copies,  inllead  of  run¬ 
ning  through  a  large  edition  as  at  prefent. 

Jt  appears  that  this  art,  or  one  extremely  fimilar,  was  prac- 
tifed  many  years  by  Mr.  Foulis,  and  before  him  by  Mr. 
Ged,  concerning  whom  Mr.  Nicholls  has  publilhed  an  in- 
terelling  pamphlet,  entitled  Biographical  Memoirs  of  William 
Ged;  including  a  particular  account  of  his  progrefs  in  the 
art  of  block-printing,  1781.  The  firft  part  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  was  printed  from  a  MS.  dictated  by  Ged,  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  his  dealh  :  the  fecond  part,  written  by  his  daughter,  for 
whole  benefit  the  profits  of  the  publication  were  intended  : 
the  third  was  a  copy  of  propofals  that  had  been  publilhed  by 
Mr.  Ged’s  fon,  in  1751,  for  reviving  his  father’s  art;  and  to 
the  whole  was  added,  Mr.  Mores’s  narrative  of  block¬ 
printing. 

From  this  publication  it  appears,  that  fo  far  back  as  the 
year  1725  Mr.  Ged  had  begun  to  profecute  plate-making. 
In  1727  he  entered  into  a  eontraCI  with  a  perfon  who  had  a 
little  Capital,  but  who,  on  converting  with  fome  printer,  got 
fo  intimidated,  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  laid  out 
only  22I.  In  1729  he  entered  into  a  new  contract  with  a 
Mr.  Fenner,  Thomas  James  a  type-founder,  and  John 
James  the  architeCt;  and  fome  time  after,  a  privilege  was 
obtained  from  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  to  print  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books.  But  it  appears  that  one  of  his  partners 
was  a&ually  averfe  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  plan,  and  engaged 
fuch  people  for  the  work  as  he  thought  moft  likely  to  fpoil  it. 
A  draggling  workman  who  had  wrought  there,  informed  Mr. 
Mores,  that  both  Bibles  and  Common-prayer  books  had  been 
printed,  but  that  the  competitors  when  they  corrected  one 
fault,  made  purpol'ely  half  a  dozen  more,  and  the  prefsmen, 
when  the  matters  were  abfent,  battered  the  letter,  in  aid  of  the 
compofitors.  In  confequence  of  thefe  bafe  proceedings,  the 
books  were  fuppreffed  by  authority,  and  the  plates  fent  to  the 
king’s  prmting-houfe,  and  from  thence  to  Mr.  Cation’s 
foundery. 

After  much  ill  ufage,  Ged,  v/ho  appears  to  have  been  a 
perfon  of  great  honefty  and  fimplicity,  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
His  friends  were  anxious  that  a  lpecimen  of  bis  art  thould  be 
publilhed,  -which  was  at  laid  done  by  fubfeription.  His  fon, 
James  Ged,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  with  the 
confent  of  his  mailer,  let  up  the  forms  in  the  night-time, 
when  the  other  compofitors  were  gone,  for  his  father  to  caft 
the  plates  from ;  by  which  means,  Salluft  was  finithed  in 
-1 73  6. 

Betides  the  Salluft,  another  work,  printed  fome  years  after, 
from  plates  of  Mr.  Ged’s  manufacture.,  is  The  Life  of  God  in 
the  Soul  of  Man,  printed  on  a  writing-pot,  i2mo,  and  with 
the  •  following  imprint  :  Newcaftle  :  printed  and  fold  by  John 
White,  from  plates  made  by  William  Ged,  goldfmith  in 
Edinburgh,  mdccxlii.  It  is  a  very  neat  little  volume,  and 
is  as  well  printed  as  books  generally  were  at  the  time.  By 
the  writer  of  this  account,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Foulis,  of 
Glafgow,  feveral  fmall  volumes  were  actually  printed  from 
plates  of  the  ftereotype,  and  the  editions  fold  to  the  trade 
■without  any  intimation  of  their  being  printed  cut  of  the 


common  way.  -The  firft  effays  were,  in  tbeloweft  fenfe  of  the 
word,  common  :  -one  or  two  fmall  hiftories,  and  a  cheao 
edition  of  the  Economy  of  Human  Life.  They  alfo  printed 
a  Greek  volume,  Xenophon’s  Anabafis,  1783,  and  had  plates 
for  feveral  fmall  volumes  of  the  Englifh  Poets  almoft  finithed, 
but  the  latter  were  never  put  to  prefs. 

Twice,  then,  had  this  art  been  invented  and  praetifecLih 
Britain,  when  about  three  years  ago.  Didot,  the  celebrated 
French  printer,  applied  it  to  logarithmic  tables,  and  afteG 
wards  to  feveral  of  the  Latin  dailies,  and  to  various  French 
publications,  which  he  has  executed  with  confiderable  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  prefs-work  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  printer.  Indeed,  after  wha-t  Didot 
has  done,  clamour  and  prejudice  will  attempt  in  vain,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  to  decry  letter-prefs-plate,  and  his  name  will  always  be 
mentioned  as  a  principal  promoter  of  this  ufeful  art,  the  in- 
troduffion  of  which  will  be  marked  as  a  diftinCt  sera  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  printing.  Some  of  his  countrymen  indeed  (for  we 
cannot  fuppofe  Didot  would  attempt  it)  wifli  to  alcribe  to 
him  the  whole  merit  of  the  invention,  and  to  have  it  believed 
that  it  originated  with  himfelf.  The  fads  ftated,  Ihew  with 
how  little  juftice  this  claim  is  made.  It  is  true  he  mav  have 
difcovered,  for  himfelf,  the  fecret  of  the  art;  but  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  he  could  be  ignorant  of  Ged’s  progrefs,  and  of 
Foulis’s,  efpecially  as  it  is  well  known  that,  when  patents  are 
obtained,  a  fpecification  of  the  procefs  is  obliged  to  be  put 
upon  record,  of  which  any  one  may  obtain  an  office  copy  at 
a  fmall  expence. 

Having  ftated  what  relates  immediately  to  the  invention 
of  modern  ftereotype,  it  would  not  be  ingenuous  were  we  not 
to  ftate  that  claims  have  been  fet  up  in  favour  of  a  Dutch¬ 
man  as  having  praCtifed  the  art  even  prior  to  Ged.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extraCI,  tranflated  from  Niew  Algemein  Konft  en  Let¬ 
ter  Bode,  1798,  No.  232,  will  put  our  readers  in  poffeftion  of 
all  we  have  yet  met  with  refpeCting  this  printer. 

“  Above  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Dutch  were  in  pof- 
feftion  of  the  art  of  printing  with  folid  or  fixed  types,  which 
in  every  refpeCI  was  fuperior  to  that  of  Didot’s  ftereotype. 
It  may,  however,  he  readily  comprehended  that  thefe  letters 
were  not  cut  in  fo  elegant  a  manner,  efpecially  when  we  re- 
fteCt  on  the  progrefs  which  typography  has  made  fince  that 
period.  Samuel  and  J.  Leuchtmans,  bookfellers  at  Leyden, 
have  ftill  in  their  poft’effion  the  forms  of  a  quarto  Bible  which 
were  conftruCIed  in  this  ingenious  manner.  Many  thoufand 
impreffions  were  thrown  off,  which  are  in  every  body’s  hands, 
and  the  letters  are  hill  good. 

“  The  inventor  of  this  ufeful  art  was  J.  Vander  Mey, 
father  of  the  well-known  painter  of  that  name.  About  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  he  refided  at  Leyden.  With  the 
alliftance  of  Muller,  the  clergyman  of  the  German  congre¬ 
gation  there,  who  carefully  fuperintended  the  correction;  he 
prepared  and  caft  the  plates  for  the  above-mentioned  quarto 
Bible.  This  Bible  he  publilhed  alfo  in  folio,  with  large 
margins  ornamented  with  figures,  the  forms  of  which  are  ftill 
in  the  hands  of  Elwe,  bookieller  at  Amfterdam  :  alfo  an 
Englifh  New  Teftament,  and  Schaaf’s  Syriac  Dictionary,  the 
forms4  of  which  were  melted  down  ;  and  likewife  a  fmall 
Greek  Teftament,  in  i8mo. 

“  As  far  as  is  known,  Vander  Mey  printed  nothing  elfe  in 
this  manner ;  and  the  art  of  preparing  folid  blocks  was  loft 
at  his  death,  or,  at  leaft,  was  not  afterwards  employed.  The 
caufe  may  readily  be  conceived;  for,  though  this  procefs  in 
itfelf  is  very  advantageous,  it  is  far  more  expenfive  than  the 
ufual  method  of  printing,  except  in  thofe  cafes  when  fuch 
works  are  to  be  printed  as  are  indifpenfably  neceffary,  and  of 
ftanding  worth.  The  number  of  thefe,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fmall  3  efpecially  as  we  are  acquainted  with  no  inftance 
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in  the  annals  of  Dutch  printing,  that  any  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  fale  of  150,000  copies,  as  was  the  cafe  with 
the  brothers  Guyot.” 

The  publither  of  the  preceding  notice  fuppofes,  nay,  af- 
ferts,  that  the  expence  of  ftereotype  precludes  its  ufe,  except 
in  fuch  inflances  as  thu'e  adopted  by  Didot. 

STEREOMET l.R ,  an  inftrument  lately  invented  in  France, 
for  mealuring  the  volume  of  a  body,  however  irregular,  with¬ 
out  plunging  it  in  any  liquid.  If  the  capacity  of  a  veffel,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  volume  of  air  contained  in  that 
veffel,  be  meafured,  when  t’.ie  veil'd  contains  air  only,  and 
alfo  when  the  veffel  contains  a  body  whole  volume  is  required 
to  be  known,  the  volume  of  air  afeertained  by  the  firft:  mea- 
lurement,  deducting  the  volume  afeertained  by  the  fecond, 
will  be  the  volume  of  the  body  i tie! f .  Again,  if  it  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  law,  that  the  volume  of  any  mats  of  air  be  inverfely 
as  the  preffure  to  which  it  is  fubjetted,  the  temperature  being 
iuppofed  conffant,  it  will  he  eafy  to  deduce,  from  the  mathe¬ 
matical  relations  of  quantity,  the  whole  bulk,  provided  the 
difference  between  the  two  bulks  under  two  known  preffures 
be  obtained  by  experiment. 

Let  it  be  iuppofed,  for  example,  that  the  firft  preffure  is 
double  the  fecund,  or,  which 'follows  as  a  conlcquence,  that 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  air  be  double  the  firft,  and  that  the 
difference  be  fifty  cubic  inches,  it  is  evident  that  the  firft 
volume  of  the  air  will  likewife  be  fifty  cubic  inches.  The 
ftereometer  is  intended  to  afeertain  this  difference  at  two 
known  preffures.  ' 

The  ir.ftrument  is  a  kind  of  funnel  A B  (fig.  1,  PI.  45.), 
composed  of  a  caplule  A,  in  which  the  body  is  placed,  and 
a  tube  B,  as  uniform  in  the  bote  as  can  be  procured.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  capfule  is  ground  with  emery,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  hermetically  doled  with  a  glafs  cover  M, 
(lightly  greafed.  A  double  lcale  is  pafted  on  the  tube,  having 
two  lets  of  graduations;  one  to  indicate  the  length,  and  the 
other  the-capacities,  as  determined  by  experiment. 

When  this  mftrument  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  plunged  in  a  vef- 
fd  of  mercury,  with  the  tube  very  upright,  until  the  mer¬ 
cury  riles  within -and  without  to  a  point  C  of  the  feale.  See 
fig.  z. 

The  capfule  is  then  clofed  with  the  cover,  which  being 
greafed,  will  prevent  ail  communication  between  the  external 
air,  and  that  contained  within  the  capfule  and  tube. 

In  this  fituation  of  the  inftrument,  in  which  the  mercury 
ftands  at  the  fame  height  within  and  without  the  tube,  the  in¬ 
ternal  -air  is  compreffed  by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  is  known  and  expreffed  by  the  length  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  of  the  common  barometer. 

The  inftrument  is  then  to  be  elevated,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  tube  conftantly  in  the  vertical  petition.  It  is  reprefented 
in  this  fituation,  fig.  2  fecond  pofitioir.  The  mercury  de- 
feends  in  the  tube,  but  not  io  the  level  of  the  external  furface, 
and  a  column  D  E  of  mercury  remains  fufpended  in  the  tube, 
the  height  of  which  is  known  by  the  lcale.  The  interior  air  is 
therefore  lefs  comp>reffed  than  before,  the  increafe  of  its  vo¬ 
lume  being  equal  to  the  whole  capacity  of  the  tube  from  C 
to  D,  which  is  indicated  by  the  fecond  feale. 

It  is  known,  therefore,  that  the  preffures  are  in  proportion 
to  the  barometrical  column,  and  to  the  fame  column  di- 
ruiniflied  by  the  fubtraiftion  of  D  E.  And  the  bulks  of  the 
air  in  thefe  two  Hates  are  inverfely  in  the  lame  proportion  ; 
and  again  the  difference  between  thefe  bulks  is  the  abfolute 
quantity  left  void  in  the  tube,  by  the  fall  of  the  mercury  ; 
from  which  data,  by  an  eafy  analytical  procefs,  the  following 
mle  is  deduced  :  multiply  the  number  which  expreffes  the  lefs 
]6reffaYe  by  that  which  denotes  the  augmentation  of  capacity, 
Vol.  X.. 


and  divide  the  produfl  by  the  number  which  denotes  the 
difference  of  the  pvefftlres.  The  quotient  will  be  the  bulk  of 
the  air  when  fubjeht  to  the  greater  preffure. 

To  render  this  more  eafy  by  ati  example,  fuppofe  the  height 
of  the  mercury  in  the  ban  meter  t>  be  78  centimetres,  and 
the  inftrurhent  being  empty,  to  be  plunged  in  the  mercury  to 
the  point  C.  It  is  then  covered,  and  railed  until  the  fmall 
column  of  mercury  D  E  is  fufpended,  for  example,  at  the' 
height  of  fix  centimetres.  The  internal  air,  which  was  at 
firft  compreffed  by  a  force  reprefented  bv  78  centimetres,  is 
now  comprelfed  only  by  a  force  reprefented  by  78 — 6,  or  74 
centimetres. 

Suppofe  it  to  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  by  means  of 
the  graduations  of  the  fecond  feale,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
part  C  D  of  the  tube  which  the  mercury  has  quitted  is  two 
cubic  centimetres.  Then  by  the  rule  7ft  X  2  give  24  cubical 
centimetres,  which  is  the  volume  of  the  air  included  in  the 
inftrument  when  the  mercury  rofe  as  high  as  C  in  the  tube. 

The  body  of  which  the  volume  is  to  be  afeertained,  muft 
then  be  placed  In  the  capfule,  and  the  operation  repeated, 
Suppofe,  in  this  cafe,  the  column  of  mercury  fufpended  to 
be  eight  centimetres,  when  the  capacity  of  the  part  C  D  of 
the  tube  is  equal  to  two  centimetres  cube.  Then  the  greateft 
preffure  being  denoted  by  78  cenumctres,  as  before,  the  leaft 
will  be  70  centimetres,  the  difference  of  the  preffures  being 
8,  and  the  difference  of  the  volumes  two  cubical  centimetres. 
Hence  7^  X  2.  gives  the  bulk  of  the  included  air  under  the 
greateft  preffure  17,5  cubic  centimetres.  If  therefore  17,5 
centimetres  be  taken  from  24  centimetres,  or  the  capacity  of 
the  inftruments  when  empty,  the  difference  6,5  cubic  cen~ 
timetres  will  exprefs  the  volume  of  the  body  which  was  in¬ 
troduced.  And  if  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  body  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  its  bulk  in  centimetres,  and  divided  by  the  abfolute 
weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  dittilled  water,  the  quotient 
will  exprefs  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body  in  the  common 
form  of  the  tables  where  difttlled  water  is  vtaken  as  unity,  or 
the  term  of  companion. 

After  this  defeription  and  explanation  of  the  ufe  of  his  in- 
ftrnment,  the  author  proceeds  with  the  candour  and  acute- 
nels  of  a  philofopher  to  afeertain  the  limits  of  error  in  the 
relulfs;  an  objeti  feldom  fufficiently  attended  to  in  the  in- 
veftigation  of  natural  phenomena.  From  his  relults  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  with  the  dimenfions  he  has  affumed,  and  the 
method  preferibed  for  operating,  the  errors  may  afteft  the 
lecond  figure.  He  likewife  gives  the  formulae,  by  means  of 
which  the  inftrument  itfelf  may  be  made  to  iupply  the  want 
of  a  barometer  in  afeertaining  the  greatelt  preifure. — 
He  likewife  adverts  to  the  errors  which  may  be  produced  by 
change  of  temperature.  To  prevent  thefe  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  a&ual  form  of  the  inftrnment  and  arrangements  of  its 
auxiliary  parts  are  fettled,  as  in  fig.  3,  by  which  means  the 
approach  of  the  hand  near  the  veftel  and  its  tube  is  avoided. 
In  this  figure,  the  vertical  polition  of  the  tube  is  ftcured  by 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  veffel,  and  a  perforation  in  the  table 
tn rough  which  the  tube  patles.  The  table  itfelf  fupports  the 
capfule  in  its  firft  pofition,  namely,  that  at  which  the  cover 
is  required  to  be  put  on. 

Mr.  Nicholfon,  from  whofe  Journal  this  abftraft  is  Im¬ 
mediately  taken,  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
author  of  the  invention  had  not  fimfhed  his  meditation  on  the 
fubjaft,  when  the  memoir  giving  an  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lilhed.  “  It  he  had,”  fays  the  ingenious  journalift,  “  it  is  likely 
that  he  would  hkve  determined  his  preffures,  as  well  as  the 
meafurcs  of  bulks,  by  weight.  For  it  may  be  cafily  under- 
ftood,  that  if  the  whole  inftrument  were  let  to  its  pofitions 
by  fufpending  it  to  one  arm  of  a  balance  at  H  (fig.  3),  the 
nM 
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•quantity  of  connterpoife,  when  in  equilibrio,  might  be  ap- 
plied  to  determine  the  prefiures  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  much 
greater  than  can  be  obtained  by  linear  measurement. 

STERNBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg.  It  carries  on  a  great  commerce  in  cattle,  and 
is  20  miles  N.E.  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder.  Long.  15.11.  E. 
Lat.  52.  .30.  N. 

Sternberg,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Wifmar.  Long.  11.  50.  E. 
Lat.  53.  45.  N . 

STERTZINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol,  feated 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  river  Eyfoch,  12  miles 
N.W.  of  Brixen. 

STEVENS WAERT,  a  jbrtrefs  of  Dutch  Guelderland, 
feated  on  the  Maefe,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Maeftricht. 

STEWART’s  ISLANDS,  five  iflands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
difeovered  by  Captain  Hunter,  in  1791,  and  named  by  him  in 
honour  of  Admiral  Keith  Stewart.  Long.  163.  18.  E.  Lat. 
8.  26.  S. 

STEYNING,  a  borough  in  Suffex,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is 
15  miles  W.  of  Lewes,  and  51  S.  by  W.  of  London.  Long, 
o.  15.  W.  Lat.  50.  56.  N. 

STEYRE,  a  town  of  Upper  Auftria,  in  the  quarter  of 
Traun.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  iron,  and  is  feated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Steyre  and  Ens,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Lintz. 
Long.  14.2.3.  E.  Lat.  48.  6.  N. 

STEYREGG,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  36 
miles  E. S.E.  of  Pafiau,  and  84  W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15. 
so.  E.  Lat.  48.  15.  N. 

STICKHAUSEN,  a  town  and  citadel  of  Weflphalia,  in 
the  county  of  E.  Friefland,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Embden. 
Long.  7.  1.3.  E.  Lat.  53.  14.  N. 

STILlGlANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  famous 
for  its  baths,  and  feated  near  the  river  Salandrella. 

STIRRUP ;  fee  Saddle,  Sujjp. 

STIRUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
feated  on  the  Roer,  12  miles  N.  of  Dufl’eldorp.  Long.  6. 
52.  E.  Lat.  51.  24.  N. 

STOCHEM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  hifhopric  of 
Liege,  feated  on  the  Maefe,  12  miles  N.  of  Maeftricht.  Long. 
5.  42.  E.  Lat.  51.  4.  N. 

STOCKACEd,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  landgravate  of 
Nellenburg.  Near  this  town,  on  March  25,  1799,  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  gained  a  victory  over  the  French,  under  General 
Jourdan.  It  is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  12  miles 
N.  of  Conftance.  Long.  9.  10.  E.  Lat.  47.  50.  N. 

STOCKERAU,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria, 
fituate  on  the  Danube,  fix  miles  N.W.  of  Neuberg. 

STOCKPORT,  a  town  in  Chefhire,  with  a  market  on 
Friday.  It  has  a  confiderable  manufafture  of  cotton  and 
printed  goods,  and  is  feated  on  the  Merfey,  fix  miles  S.  of 
Manchelter,  and  175  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  18.  W. 
Lat.  55.  35.  N. 

STOCKZOW,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Tefchen,  feated  on  the  Viftula,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Tefchen. 
Long.  18.32.  E.  Lat.  49.  45.  N. 

STOKESLEY,  a  town  in  the  N.  riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday,  36  miles  N.  of  York,  and  239  N. 
by  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  2.  W.  Lat.  ^4.  29.  N. 

STOLHOFFEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Baden,  feated  in  a  morafs,  near  the  Rhine,  eight  miles  S.W. 
of  Baden,  and  12  N.E.  of  Strafburg.  Long.  8.  10.  E.  Lat. 
48.  41.  N. 

STOLPEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Pruflian  Pome¬ 
rania,  feated  in  a  valley,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  50 


miles  N.E.  of  Colberg,  and  66  N.W.  of  Dantzic.  Long. 
16,  45.  E.  Lat.  54.  32.  N. 

STONE,  a  town  in  Staffordfhire.  with  a  market  on  Tuefday, 
feated  on  the  Trent,  feven  miles  N.  by  W-,  of  Stafford,  and 
140  N.W.  of  London,  Long.  2.  6.  W.  Lat.  52.  54.  N. 

STONEHAVEN,  or  Sro  sehive,  a  town  in  Kincardine, 
fhire,  with  a  good  harbour  fecured  by  a  ft  one  pier.  Near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  cattle  of  Dunnotyre,  on  a  lofty  perpen¬ 
dicular  rock,  almofi:  lurrounded  by  the  lea.  Not  far  hence, 
is  a  precipitous  cliff,  called  Fowl's  Clcugh,  remarkable  for  the 
refort  of  the  birds  called  kittiwakes,  the  young  of  which  are 
much  fought  after  in  the  hatching  leafon.  In  this  town  is  a 
manufafture  of  canvas,  and  fume  trade  in  dried  fifh  and  oil. 
It  is  14  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Aberdeen. 

STORKAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  Ucker  marche 
of  Brandenburg,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Berlin,  and  26  W.S.W. 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Long.  13.  35.  E.  Lat.  52. 
24.  N. 

STORMARIA,  a  principality  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Holftein  Proper,  on  the  E.  by  Wageria 
and  Lawenburg,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Lunenburg  and 
Bremen,  from  which  it  is  feparaced  by  the  Elbe.  Gluckdadt 
is  the  capital. 

STOSS  £N,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  fix 
miles  S.  of  Weiffenfels,  and  fix  S.E.  of  Naumburg. 

STOURBRIDGE,  a  town  in  Woreefterfhire,  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  Friday.  It  is  noted  for  its  glafs  and  iron  works;  and 
is  leated  on  the  Stour,  over  which  is  a  bridge  ;  22  miles  N.  of 
Worcefter,  and  124  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  o.W.  Lat. 
52.  32.  N. 

STOURMINSTER,  a  town  in  Dorfetfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Thurfday.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle, 
which  was  the  feat  of  the  W.  Saxon  kings.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Stour,  over  which  is  a  ftone  bridge,  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Dorcheder,  and  1 1 1  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  2.  37.  W. 
Lat.  50.  56.  N. 

STOVE  ( Encycl .).  In  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  Citizen 
Guyton  has  given  an  account  of  the  ftoves  11  led  in  Sweden, 
with  apertures  emitting  heat. 

fc  It  is  well  known,”  lays  he,  “  by  the  accounts  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  that  the  cold  felt  in  Sweden,  during  a  common  winter, 
exceeds  by  feveral  degrees  that  of  our  mod  fevere  winters  in 
France;  and  yet  in  no  country  do  the  inhabitants  defend 
themfelves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  at  a  l'maller  ex¬ 
pence.  But  though  thefe  faffs  are  well  known,  we  cannot 
accumulate  too  many  documents  and  proofs,  when  we  would 
convert  a  vague  tradition  into  a  certain  conviffion,  and  induce 
mankind  to  abandon  any  ancient  Ion g-eftabl idled  cudom. 

“■  As  to,  the  conllruflion  of  thefe  doves,  the  authors  I 
have  examined  obferve,  that  it  cods  very  little,  laves  much  of 
the  iron  forme*  ly  employed,  and  only  requires  bricks  or  lquare 
tiles. 

“  They  recommend  laying  them  on  their  broaded  fide  (de 
champ),  to  choofe  them  as  thin  as  poffible  for  the  interior 
walls,  and  to  place  tho  circulating  dues  lb  that  the  rain  that 
falls  down  the  dues  of  the  chimney  may  never  find  its  way 
into  them. 

“  They  alfo  give  fome  direffions  relative  to  the  feeding 
thefe  doves,  which  is  fo  eafy,  that  in  the  larged  public  eftablidi- 
ments,  a  fingle  individual  lights  all  the  fires.  This  fupply 
condds  in  putting  in  as  much  wood  as  the  fire-place,  which 
is  very  fmall,  will  hold,  in  only  introducing  fawed  wood  of 
equal  length,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  burnt,  (hutting  the  Elide  that 
cuts  off  the  communication  of  the  circulating  dues  with  the 
chimney-due  ;  by  which  means,  all  the  heat  the  fuel  has  pro¬ 
duced,  is  retained  in  thefe  channels,  efcaping  flowly,  and  fo 
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as  only  to  fpread  itfelf  through  the  apartment ;  whereas  any 
piece  of  wood  that  could  not  have  burnt  out  in  an  equal  fpace 
of  time,  would  require  the  Aide  to  continue  open,  and  the 
current  of  air  neceltkry  tor  its  combuftion  would  carry  oft', 
through  the  flue  of  the  chimney,  the  greater  part  of  the  heat 
at  firft  produced.” 

References  to  Plate  51, — Fig.  1,  reprefents  a  front  view  of 
the  Hove,  its  height  being  r  64  centimetres,  or  about  61  inches 
French,  excluftve  of  the  vale,  which  is  merely  an  unconnected 
ornament  liandir.g  on  the  flat  fnrfac e  at  top.  Jli  breadth  is 
85'ccntims,  or  about  31  inches  French;  its  depth  is  t;8 
centimetres,  or  about  21  4  inches  French ;  the  height  may 
vary  according  to  that  of  the  room,  and  may  without  incon¬ 
venience  be  extended  to  two  metres.  It  may  alio  be  reduced 
for  a  laboratory  ftove,  which  ought  to  have  a  land-bath  bread- 
high. 

The  two  other  dimenfions  are  determined  by  thofe  of  the 
bricks  employed  in  conllructing  the  internal  circulating  flues, 
which  bricks  ought  to  be  in  certain  fixed  proportions,  that 
the  fmoke  may  pals  freely,  and  yet  that  it  may  not  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  quantity  of  air  l'ufficicnt  to  condenle  it,  or 
to  lower  the  temperature  below  the  degree  of  heat  requifite 
for  its  complete  combuftion. 

V  V.  The  external  furniture  of  the  two  heating  apertures; 
7>i  m,  apertures  where  the  air  enters,  which  afterwards  i lines 
from  the  heating  apertures.  Thefe  are  clofed  whenever  the 
air  is  brought  in  from  without  by  a  connedtod  tube  under  the 
floor ;  which  is  far  more  favourable  to  the  renewal  of  the 
refpirable  air  of  the  apartment,  and  prevents  the  danger 
arifing  from  currents  of  cold  air  attracted  by  the  fire-place; 
which  becomes  neceffary,  whenever  the  volume  of  air  in  the 
apartment  is  infufficient  to  fupply  at  once  the  confumption  of 
the  fire  and  the  circulation  in  the  heating  tubes. 

Fig.  2,  is  the  plan  of  the  foundation  of  the  hearth  at  the 
line  A  B,  in  fig.  1  ;  1 1,  are  the  vacancies  to  receive  and  con¬ 
duct  the  air  into  the  compartments  where  it  is  to  be  heated, 
previous  to  its  Bluing  from  the  heating  apertures,  whether  it 
be  brought  from  without  or  through  the  apertures  mm,  in 

fig-  1.  . 

Fig.  3,  is  a  plan  at  the  line  CD,  in  fig.  1,  that  is  below  the 
door  of  the  fire-place;  ,nn,n  n,  the  double  caft-iron  plates 
forming  the  compartments,  where  the  air  receives  heat  from 
the  fire ;  »  o,  vacancies  between  thefe  iron-plates. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  front  fe&ion  at  the  line  IK  in  fig.  3,  the  darts 
fhewing  the  dire£tion  of  the  fmoke  in  the  circulating  flues  in 
front.  The  iron  plates  tin,  are  here  again  represented  in 
their  perpendicular  pofition,  with  the  tongues  that  form  the 
compartments  on  each  fide  of  the  fire-place.  One  of  thefe 
plates  is  reprefented  in  front,  fig.  7 ;  T,  is  an  aperture  referved 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  circulating  flue,  to  etlablith,  if 
needful,  the  draught  of  air  in  the  fire-place,  by  burning  a  few 
flips  of  paper,  or  other  light  combuttible  fuhtlance.  This 
precaution,  however,  may  be  negledled,  as  foon  as  the  tlqve 
has  been  fuffieiently  heated  to  expel  all  its  internal  moifture. 

The  door.of  this  air-pump,  as  it  were,  mull  lhut  accurately. 
For  this  purpole  it  is  enough  to  cut  a  piece  of  brick,  which 
may  be  pierced  fo  as  to  receive  a  handle,  and  affix  upon  it  a 
piece  of  wrought  iron  as  a  covering. 

Fig.  5,  is  a  plan  taken  at  the  hue  E  F,  in  fig.  1. 

Fig.  6,  is  a  lateral  fedlion  at  the  line  G  H,  in  fig.  3,  Ihewing 
the  height  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  firft  direction  of  the 
flamfc.  V,  fl;ews  the  dil’pofalof  the  heating-flues  :  the  dotted 
lines  thew  in  profile,  the  partitions  forming  the  four  great 
circulating-flues ;  II,  the  tube  that  conveys  the  lmoke  from 
the  circulating  flues  into  the  chimney,  being  furnifhed  with  a 
key  to  intercept  the  communication.  This  is  a  common  flue- 
pipe  of  plate-iron ;  but  it  .would  be  more  advantageous  to 


ufe,  in  that  pat*  where  the  Aide  or  Hopple  a£ts,  fome  fnh- 
fiance  that  is  a  worle  condu6tor  of  heat,  as  for  inftance,  a 
pipe  made  on  purpole,  of  earthen-ware. 

The  angle  formed  by  this  tube  in  its  way  to  the  chimney, 
renders  it  unneceflary  to  repeat,  that  the  firft  condition  is  that 
the  body  of  the  ftove  be  detached  from  the  wall.  That  now 
deferibing,  is  25  centimetres  from  the  neareft  point  of  the- 
niche  where  it  (lands;  S,  is  an  elongation  of  the  perpendicular 
tube  which  enters  the  chimney  ;  i’t  is  intended  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  water  that  may  be  condenled  in  the  upper  part,  and  to 
prevent  its  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  ftove.  The 
cover  that  terminates  this  elongation,  facilitates  the  cleanfing 
the  pipe  withotit  taking  it  to  pieces.  The  dotted  lines  forming 
the  tquare  fpace  Q,  fnew  the  place  where  a  niche  or  oven, 
which  actually  exifis  in  fome  of  the  Swedifn  ftov.es,  may  be 
fixed,  and  which  advantagcoufly  varies-the  mafonry-work  that 
would  otherwife  fill  that  fpace.  All  thefe  figures  being  drawn 
on  the  fame  fcale,  the  proportions  may  be  eafily  preferred 
throughout. 

The  conftruction  of  this  ftove  is  neither  difficult  nor  ex- 
perffive.  The  external  furfacc  may  be  coated  with  china  tiles 
fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  in  common  (loves,  that  is  to  fay,  thin  in 
the  middle,  and  with  a  rim  all  round;  which  renders  them 
more  firm.  They  may  alfo  be  fixed  by  a  plate  af  metal  in 
form  of  a  girt.  The  back  may  be  plain  brick.  The  vafe 
which  Hands  on  a  flab  of  marble,  or  Rone,  is  only  an  or¬ 
nament. 

In  cafe  heating  apertures  fhould  not  be  wanted,  the  whole 
internal  part  may  be  built  of  bricks,  of  a  convenient  fhape, 
cemented  with  diluted  potters’-earth,  and  laid  on  their  broad 
furface  (ill  champ)  for  the  circulating  flues,  without  any  other 
iron-work  than  a  caft-iron  plate  over, the  fire-place,  the  door, 
and  its  frame. 

The  additional  expence  attending  the  heating  aperture,  con- 
fifts  merely  of  the  four  caft-iron  plates,  with  their  tongues  and 
grooves  to  form  the  compartments  reprefented  in  fig.  7.  All 
the  reft  is  made  of  iron  rolled  and  nailed;  which  being  once 
bedded  in  brick-work,  can  never  fuffer  the  air  to  efcape. 

Thele  iron  plates  with  grooves,  have  been  well  known  fine® 
the  adoption  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  Hove,  and  there  is  an  engraving 
of  them  in  his  works ;  but  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  them,  the  deficiency  may  be  lupplied  in  two  ways  : 

1  ft.  By  ends  of  caft-iron  pipes  placed  vertically  befide  each 
other,  thus  ferving  as  fides  to  the  fire-place,  and  communi¬ 
cating  with  each  other  by  fmall  channels  above  and  below, 
conftru£ted  in  the  brick -work. 

ad.  By  common  linooth  caft-iron  plates,  foft  enough  to  b® 
pierced  with  a  drill,  in  order  to  affix,  with  riyetted  nails, 
wrought  iron-plates  bent  into  fquares  throughout  their  length, 
which  are  a  complete  fubftitute  for  the  tongues  and  channelt 
in  caft-iron,  and  as.  they  are  never  expofed  to  the  flame,  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  failing. 

It  may  eafily  be  perceived  that  this  laft  method  is  the  mod 
advantageous,  becaufe  it  occupies  lets  fpace,  and  yet  offers 
a  larger  furface  to  receive  the  heat  and  communicate  it  to  the 
air ;  but  there  are  many  objections  to  ftoves  of  this  kind. 

STOWEY,  a  town  in  Somerletfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday,  levcn  miles'  W.  by  N .  of  Bridgewater,  and  145  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3.  9.  W.  Lat.  51.  10.  JN\ 

STRABANE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
fituate  on  the  Mourne,  1 1  miles  S.S.W.  of  Londonderry, 
Long.  7.19.  W.  Lat.  34.  50.  N. 

STRADELLA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe, 
with  a  cattle,  feated  on  the  Verfa,  near  the  Po,  10  miles  S.E. 
of  Pavia,  and  47  N.W.  of  Parma.  Long.  o.  12.  E.  Lat, 
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STRAELEN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Pruffian  GueJ- 
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dtrland,  five  miles  S.W.  of  Gueldres.  Long.  5.  57'-  £• 
Lat.  5 1.  23.  N. 

STRANGFORD,  a  fea-port  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  ot 
Down,  feated  on  the  narrow  channel  that  connects  Lough 
Strangford  with  the  Irifh  Sea,  feven  miles  E.  of  Down.  Long. 

5.  30.  W.  Lat,  54.  31.  N. 

Strangford,  Lough,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  fea,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  on  the  E.  coatt  of  Ireland.  It  is  17  miles 
long,  and  five  broad,  and  abounds  with  excellent  fifh,  par¬ 
ticularly  fmelts  ;  and  off  the  bar,  about  Auguft,  is  a  periodical 
herrino-  fiihery.  The  bar,  or  entrance  into  it  from  the  Irifh 
Sea,  is  three  miles  below  Strangford.  It  contains  54  iflands, 
that  have  names,  and  many  others  that  are  namelefs.  The 
burning  of  kelp  profitably  employs  a  great  number  of  hands 
in  th'ele  iflands.  Four  of  them  are  called  Swan  Itlands,  from 
the  number  of  fwans  that  frequent  them. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON,  a  corporate  town  in  War- 
V/icklliire,  with  a  market  on  Thurfday.  It  is  memorable  as 
the  birth-place  of  Shakfpeare,  who  was  buried  there  in  1616. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  feated  on  the  Avon,  over  which 
is  a  ltone  bridge,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Warwick,  and  94  N.W. 
of  London.  Long.  1.  44.  W.  Lat.  52.  15.  N. 

STRATFORD,  Fenny,  a  town  in  Buckinghamfhire,  with 
a  market  on  Monday,  feated  on  the  Roman  Watling-ftreet, 
12  miles  E.,  of  Buckingham,  and  45  N.W.  of  London. 
Long.  o.  42.  W.  Lat.  51.  58.  N. 

Stratford,  St.  Mary’s,  a  confiderable  village  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  which  has  a  fhare  in  the  woollen  manufdfttrre.  It  is  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Ipfwich. 

Stratford,  Stony,  an  ancient  town  in  Rucking- 
hamfliiie,  with  a  market  on  Friday.  It  has  two  churches  ; 
and  is  feated  on  the  Oufe,  and  on  the  Roman  highway,  call¬ 
ed  Watling-flreet,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Buckingham,  and 
52  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  50.  W.  Lat.  52.  3.  N. 

STRATTON,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefdav.  It  is  feated  between  two  rivulets,  which  here  unite 
and  fall  into  the  Briftol  Channel  at  a  fmall  diftance.  It  is 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Launcellon,  and  221  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Long.  4.  43.  W.  Lat.  50.  55.  N. 

STRAUBINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  a  large  place,  with  bioad 
ftreets,  bandfome  churches,  and  fine  convents.  It  was 
taken,  in  1743,  by  the  Auflrians,  who  demolifhed  the  for¬ 
tification  ;  but  it  was  refiored  in  1745.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Danube,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Ratifbon,  and  65  N.E.  ofMunich. 
Long.  12.  33.  E.  Lat.  48.  54.  N. 

'  STREBLA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  near  which  the 
Pruffians  were  defeated  by  the  Auftriansin  1  760.  Ir  is  Rated 
on  the  Elbe,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Meiflen,  and  28  N.W.  of 
Drefden.  Long.23.  15.  E.  Lat.  51.30. N. 

STRELITZ,  Old,  a  town  of  Lower  Suxonv,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Slrelitz.  It  had  a  palace,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  night,  in  17x2  ;  Duke  Adolphus  Frederic 
III.  and  his  family,  nariowly  efcaping.  It  is  feated  in  a 
plain,  aimofi  furrounded  by  moraffes,  35  miles  S.W.  of  New 
Brandenburg. 

SrRiiLiTZ,  New,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strei  tz,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  deftrubtion  of  the  ducal 
palace  in  Old  Strelitz;  in  conlequence  of  which,  Duke 
Adolphus  Frederic  III.  began  to  erect  a  magnificent  palace, 
two  miles  from  the  fite  of  the  old  one,  at  a  place  called 
Glieneke,  which  was  before  his  hunting  feat  ;  and,  in  1733, 
he  founded  a  new  town  adjoining  to  the  palace,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  called  New  Strelitz.  It  is  regularly  planned  m  the 
form  of  a  bar.  The  centre  is  a  fpacious  market-place,  and 
thence  a  number  of  ftreets  branch  out  in  ftraight  lines.  The 


chief  ftreet  leads  to  the  palace,  and  the  next  to  a  pleafant 
lake. 

STRENG,  or  Str-engufs,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Snder- 
mania,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  a  college.  It  is  feated  on  the 
lakeMaeler,  30  miles  W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  17.  40.  E. 
Lat.  59  20.  N. 

STRIEGAU,  a  town  of  Silcfia,  in  the  principality  of 
Schwiedniiz,  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Schwiednitz. 

STROnMSLTOLM,  a  to  rn  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmariland,. 
fituate  on  the  lake  Mdar,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Upfal.  Long. 
16.  24.  E.  Lat.  59.  30.  N. 

STROMBERG,  a  town  of  WeftphalL,  capital  of  a  fmall 
diftriftjin  the  bifhopric  of  Manlier.  It  is  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Munfler,  and  20  N.W.  of  Paderborn.  Long,  7.  43.  E, 
Lat.  51.  45.  N. 

Siromberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  26  miles  W.  of  Mentz,  and  48.  E.  of  Treves, 
Long.  7.21.  E.  Lat.  49.  57.  N. 

STROMSOE,  a  town  ot  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuys,  18  miles  S.W.  of Chriftiania.  Long.  10.20.  E„ 
Lar.  59.  43.  N. 

STROM  ST  ADT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
W.  Gothland,  celebrated  for  its  fhell-fifh.  Long.  11.  4.  E, 
Lar.  59.  43,  N. 

STUhiLWElSSENBURG,  a  ffrong  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  capital  of  Ekekerfdegewar.  It  had  the  title  of 
regalis,  or  ro\al,  becaufe  formerly  the  kings  were  crowned 
and  buried  here.  It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  by  the 
Tmks,  bur  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  hottfe  of  Anflria 
ever  iince  1688.  It  is  feated  on  the  Raubza,  20  miles  S,W. 
of  Buda,  and  1 62  N.  by  W.  of  Belgrade.  L  ng.  18.  40.  E. 
Lat.  47.  19.  N. 

STULINGEN,  a  town  of  Swabia,,  fubjeft  to  the  Duke  of 
Furfienhmg,  w.tn  a  cattle,  35  i-es  W.  of  ConlLnce* 
Long.  8.  24.  E.  Lit  47.45.  N. 

S  i'U  I  GARD,  a  citv  ol  Suabia,  tpital  of  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemburg.  It  L  fu-rounde-  bv  wnlis  and  ditche  ,  and 
has  an  am  iept  t  aftle,  with  a  r  ih-cabi net  of  curioti ties,  a 
ducal  palace,  an  orphan  houfe,  nd  a  college.  The  ftreets 
are  narrow  in  the  city,  and  the  rou-fes. generally  of  wood;, 
but  there  are  fine  houfts  and  ftrai?;hr  ir  eets,  in  one  of  t  e 
fuburbs.  Smtgard  was  taken  by  too  French  in  june,  1796. 
It  is  feated  in  a  plain  among  mountain',  near  the  river 
Neckar,  36  miles  E.  of  Baden,  and  5.2  N.E.  of  Stra/buig.. 
Long.  9.  10.  E.  Lat.  48.  50.  N. 

SUANES,  Suani,  or  Suane  ri,  a  poor  and  fimple  people 
of  Ana,  wno  inhabit  one  oi  the  four  divifiors  of  I.neikia, 
The<  lubfift  bv  railing  cable,  and  by  a  little  agriculture, 

SUAQUAM,  a  fea-port  of  the  country  of  Abex,  feated 
on  a  fma.l  iiland  of  the  lame  name,  on  the  W.  file  of  lie 
Red  S  ea.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a  Furkifti  governor  under 
the  B.'fhawof  Cairo,  and  was  or  ce  a  ve  y  flourifhir  g  pL.  e, 
but  is  now  gone  to  decay.  Long.  37.  5,5.  E.  La  ,9.. 
561  N,. 

SUBBIACO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Campagna  di  Roiv.a,, 
with  a  cattle,  feated  on  the  Teverone,  33  miles  F.  of 
Rome. 

SUCC  F.SS  BA  Y,  a  bay  of  Ticra  del  Fuego.  The  S,. 
promonfo  y,  at  its  entrance,,  called  Cape  Succefs,  is  in  long. 
65.  27.  W.  lab  55.  1.  S,. 

SUCHTFLFN,  a  town  of  W  ftph  lia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Juiieis,  12. miles  E-  of  Rurtm  one,  and  21  N.  of  J.uUers,. 
Long.  6.  2.  E  Lit  51..  18.  N. 

SUOERHAMN,  a  own  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Hclfingland.  I,  tins  a  confiderable  trade  n  linen,  butter, 
timber,  and  flax,.  It  is  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  near 
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tire  gulf  of  Bothnia,  20  miles  N.  of  Cede.  Long.  17.  5. 
E.  Laf.  63.  20.  N. 

-SUDERKOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Gothland, 
10  miles  S.  of  Nordkoping,  and  90  S.W.  of  Stockholm. 
Long.  15.  56.  E.  Lar.  58.  19.  N. 

SUDER  MANIA,  or  Sudermanland,  a  province  of 
Sweden  Proper,  62  miles  long,  and  42  biord  j  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Upland  and  Weftermania,  on  the  E.  by  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Tarin,  on  the  S.  by  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  W^by 
Nericia.  Jt  is  the  moil  populous  part  in  Sweden,  and 
abounds  in  corn,  and  mines  of  divers  metals.  Nikoping 
is  the  capital.  - 

SUDERTELGE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Sudtrmania.  It  was  formerly  a  confide!  able  ftaple  town, 
and  has  Itili  a  manufa&ure  of  worded  and  Elk  dockings.  It 
is  16  rmles  VV.S;VV.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  18.  o.  E.  Lat. 
59. 10.  N. 

SV-ENBORG,  a  fea-port  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Funen,  with  the  bed  harbour  in  the  ifland.  Here  are  manu¬ 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen.  It  is  22  miles  S.  of  Odenfce. 
Lot'g.  io.  37.  E.  Lat.  55.  9.N. 

SUGELMESSA,  or  Sigelmessa,  a  province  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  kingdom  of  Tafilet,  and  on 
the  N.  by  Mount  Atlas.  It  is  about  ioo  miles  in  length  ; 
abounds  in  corn,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  and  has  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  and  antimony.  The  government  is  a  republic. 
The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  leated  on  the  Zig,  150 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Tafilet.  Long.  5.  5.  W.  Lat.  29.  40.  N. 

SULLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loiret, 
feated  on  the  Loire,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Orleans.  Long.  a. 
26.  E.  Lat.  47.  40.  N. 

SULMOMA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citeriore, 
with  a  bidtop’s  fee.  It  was  anciently  called  Sulmo,  and  is 
remarkable  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Ovid.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Soia,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Chicti.  Long.  14.  55.  E. 
Ln.  42.  o  N. 

SULPHURET,  a  new  chemical  name,  applied  to  any 
combination  of  fuiphur  with  other  fubftances  on  which  it 
is  capable  of  adding.  Dr.  Higgins  invented  a  fulphuiet  gf 
lime ,  which  he  propofcs  to  be  uted  in  the  arts  as  a  lubditute 
for  pot-adi.  Four  pounds  of  the  flowers  of  fuiphur  and 
twenty  of  flaked  lime  in  fine  powder  are  mixed,  and  boiled 
in  16  gallons  of  water,  about  half  an  hour,  flirring  it  now 
and  then.  Soon  after  the  agitation  of  boiling  has  ceafed, 
the  clear  fulphuret  of  lime  is  to  be  drawn  off.  On  the  dregs, 
16  gallons  of  freth  water  are  added,  and,  after  boiling  and 
ft  aining,  33  gallons  more,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the 
whole  of  the  fulphuret.  Thefe  dilutions  are  fufficient  to 
render  the  liquid  (w  hen  all  is  mixed  together)  of  a  proper 
ftrength  for  a  bleaching  liquor ;  and  thus  about  60  gallons 
are  obtained  from  four  pounds  of  brimftone. 

SULTANIA,  a  confiderabie  town  of  Perfia,  in  Irac- 
Agemi.  Here  is  a  magnificent  mofque,  which  contains  the 
tomb  of  Sultan  Chodabend,  It  is  50  miles  N.W.  ofCafbin. 
Long.  5 1 .  53.  E.  Lat.  36  16.  N- 

SULTANPOUR,  a  tow  n  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  62  miles  S.E.  of  Lahore.  Long.  73. 
50.  E.  Lat.  30.  25.  N. 

Sultanpouk,  a  tpwn  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the 
province  of  Oudr,  32  miles  S.  of  Fyzabad,  and  50  N.  of 
Allahabad.  Long.  82.  30.  E.  Lat.  29.  5.  N. 

SULTZ,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  near  the  Neckar,  where  are  fome  falt-works  fufficient 
to  fupply  the  duchv  with  fait.  It  is  12  miles  S.E.  of  Freu- 
denftadt,  and  12  N.  of  Rothwell.  Long.  8.  35.  E.  Lat. 
48.  18.  N. 

Sutrz,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
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Rhine,  w  ith  a  medicinal  l'pring,  12  nriles  S.S ,\V.  of  Col¬ 
mar. 

SULTZBACFI,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Bavaria,  with  a  caftle,  fubjeft  to  the  Duke  of  Neuburg- 
Sultzbac-h.  It  is  10  miles  N.W.  of  Amber?,  and  32  N.  of 
Ratitbon.  I, on?,  ij.  56.  E.  Lat.  49.  38.  N. 

SULTZBURG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  margravate  of 
Baden-Durlach,  with  a  fine  palace.  It  is  feated  in  a  territory, 
fertile  in  good  wine,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Eriburg.  Long, 
7.  30.  E-  ■  Lat.  47.  54.  N. 

SUMBUL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  province 
of  Oade,  45  miles  W.N.W.  of  Here  illy,  and  65  E.  of  Delhi. 
Long.  78.  55.  E.  Lat.  2t.  2i;.  N. 

SUMBULPOUR,  or  Sumelpour,  a  town  of  the  penirt- 
fula  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province  of  Orifla,  144  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Cattack,  and  280  W.  of  Calcutta.  Long.  83. 
40.  E.  Lat.  2r.  25.  N. 

SUMEH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia,  t4  miles  E.  of  Pergamo. 

SUMEREIN,a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  feated  in  the 
ifland  of  Schm,  made  bj  the  river  Danube.  It  is  16  miles 
S.  of  Prefhure.  Long.  17.  23.  E.  Lat.  48.  4.  N. 

SUNBURY,  a  tea-port  of  the  United  States,  in  Georgia, 
with  a  fafe  and  convenient  harbour.  Several  fmall  iflands 
interlocking  with  each  other,  render  the  paflage  to  fea  wind¬ 
ing,  but  not  difficult.  The  town  being  very  healihy,  is  the 
refort  of  the  planters  from  the  adjacent  places  of  Midway 
and  Newpott,  during  the  fickly  months.  It  is  34  miles  S. 
of  Savannah.  Long.  81.  15.  W.  Lat.  35.  34.  N. 

Sunbury,  the  county-town  of  Northumberland,  in 
Pennfylvania,  feared  below  the  junction  of  the  E.  and  W. 
branches  of  the  Sufquehantiah,  126  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 
Long.  76.  50.  W.  Lar.  40.  51.  N. 

SUNDERBUNDS,  or  the  woods,  a  trafl  of  country, 
confifting  of  that  part  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  in  Bengal, 
which  borders  on  the  fea.  In  extent  it  is  equal  to  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Wales.  It  is  completely  enveloped  in  woods,  in- 
fefted  with  tigers,  and  compofed  of  a  labyrinth  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  all  of  which  are  fait,  except  thole  that  immediately 
communicate  with  the  principal  arm  of  the  Ganges.  Here 
fait,  in  quantities  equal  to  the  whole  confumption  of  Bengal 
and  its  dependencies,  is  made  and  tranfported  with  equal 
facility ;  and  here  alfo  is  found  an  inexhauftible  ftore  of 
timber  for  boat  building. 

SUNDERBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Alfen,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  a  {trait,  called  Sunder- 
burg  Sound,  12  miles  E.  of  Flentburg.  Long.  to.  o.  E. 
Lat.  ^4.  51.  N. 

SUNDERDOO,  or  Melundy,  a  fortified  ifland  and  fea- 
port  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  Concan  coaft,  re¬ 
duced  by  Commodore  James  in  1756.  It  is  about  to  miles 
N.E.  of  Vingorla  Rocks,  and  36  N.N.W.  of  Goa.  Long.- 
73.  20.  E.  Lat.  16.  3.  N. 

SUNDERLAND,  a  fea-port  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.’ 
It  is  a  flourifhing  town,  and,  for  the  exportation  of  coal,  i» 
next  in  confequence,  on  that  fide  of  the  kingdom,  to  New- 
caftle.  Its  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  will  not  admit 
very  large  lliips;  but  veflels  hence  can  get  out  to  fea  much 
more  readily  than  from  the  Tyne.  The  coal  is  brought  down 
the  Wear  from  numerous  pits  near  its  banks.  Here  are- 
feveral  glal'shoufes ;  and  there  is  an  exportation  of  grind- 
flones  and  other  articles.  It  is  13  miles  N.E.  of  Durham, 
and  264  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.14.  W.  Lat.  54. 
56.  N. 

Sunderland,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Mafla- 
chufets,  fituate  on  Connefticut  River,  zoo  miles  W.  of 
Bofton. 
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SUNDI,  a  province  of  Congo,  which  lies  along  the  river 
Zaire.  Its  rivers  render  it  extremely  fertile,  and  in  the 
mountains  are  mines  of  feveral  metals.  The  capital  is  of 
the  fame  name.  Long.  17.  5.5.  E.  Lat.  4.  50.  S. 

SUN DS WALL,  a  tea- port  of  Sweden,  in  the  divifion  of 
Norland,  and  province  of  Medelpadia.  The  chief  trade  is 
in  tar,  bark  of  bitch  trees,  deals,  and  linen.  It  is  feared  near 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  195  miles  N.  by  W,  of  Stockholm. 
Long.  18.  3.  E.  Lat.  62.  45.  N. 

SUNNEBERG,  or  Sonneeeeg,  a  town  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  in  the  territory  of  Sternburg,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on 
the  Darta,  50  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Berlin.  Long.  15.  to.  E. 
Lat.  52.  41 .  N. 

SUPERIOR,  Lake,  a  lake  of  N.  America,  fo  called 
from  its  being  the  larged  on  that  continent.  According  to 
the  French  charts  it  is  1500  miles  in  circumference.  It 
contains  many  Elands;  two  of  them  very  large,  efpecially 
Ifle  Royale,  which  is  100  miles  long,  and,  in  many  places, 
40. broad.  The  Indians  fuppofe  thefe  ifiands  to  be  the 
refidence  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Upward  of  30  rivers  enter 
this  lake,  Lome  of  which  are  of  confiderable  fize.  It 
abounds  with  trout  and  flurgeon.  Storms  affect  this  lake 
as  much  as  they  do  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  d i fc barges  its 
waters  from  the  S.E.  corner,  through  the  flraits  of  Sr. 
Made,  into  Lake  Huron. 

SUPiNO,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in  Molife,  with  a 
cattle.  It  is  feated  at  the  fource  of  the  Tamara,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  17  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bene- 
vento. 

SURE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Tipperary,  which  flows  by 
Clonmel  and  Carrich  to  Waterford,  and  falls  into  Sr. 
George’s  Channel. 

SURGOOJA,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooflan, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of 
Orifla.  It  is  180  miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

SURINGIA,  a  commercial  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Niphon,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
caftle,  where  the  emperors  formerly  refided.  Long.  13a. 
S.  E.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

SURSEE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Lu- 
cern,  feated  near  the  lake  of  Sempach,  five  miles  S.  of 
Lucern. 

SURSOOTY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Delhi,  1 14  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

SUS,  a  river  of  Morocco,  which  forms  the  S.  boundary 
of  that  empire,  and  enters  the  Atlantic,  at  Mefia.  Like 
the  Nile,  its  annual  inundations  enrich  the  country. 

Sus,  one  of  three  grand  divifions  of  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  ;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  N.  by 
Mount  Atlas,  on  the  E.  by  Gefula,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
river  Sus.  It  is  a  flat  country,  abounding  in  corn,  fugar- 
eanes,  and  dates.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Be- 
rebers,  or  ancient  natives,  are  diftinguifiied  by  their  in- 
duftry  ;  and  many  of  them,  who  live  in  towns,  become 
opulent,  and  are  much  more  polite  than  the  natives  of  Fez 
and  Morocco.  In  the  mountainous  part  they  are  entirely 
free,  and  are  governed  by  their  own  chiefs. 

SUSA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  a  marquifate 
of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fort.  Here  is  a  rich  convent, 
called  the  abbey  of  St.  Juft,  and  a  triumphal  arch  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Auguftu 3  Caffar.  It  is  feated  on  the  Doria,  among 
pleafant  mountains,  and  is  called  the  key  of  Italy,  being  the 
principal  paflage  out  of  France  into  Italy.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1704,  but  reftored  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in 
1707.  It  is  30  miles  IN.  W.  of  Turin.  Long.  7,  24.  E. 
Lat.  45.  20.  N. 

SUSDAL,  a  "town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Vo- 
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lodimir,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  an  arch* 
biihop's  fee.  It  is  built  of  wood,  and  feated  on  the  Khafma, 
90  miles  N.E.  of  Mofcow.  Long.  40.  25.  E.  Lat.  $6, 
26.  NT. 

SUSQUEHANNAH,  a  river  of  N.  America,  which  if. 
fues  from  Luke  Otfego.  It  erodes  three  times  the  line  which 
divides  the  ftate  of  New  York  from  Pennfylvsnia,  and 
empties  itfelf  into  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Chefapeak. 

SUS3AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Vienne,  i  <j  miles  S.E.  of  Limoges. 

SUSTER,  an  ancient  and  celebrated,  but  now  decayed* 
town  of  Perfia,  capital  of  Kufiflao.  Ic  is  feated  on  the  Ca¬ 
ron,  105  miles  S.W.  of  Ifpahan.  Long.  51.  19.  E.  Lat, 
31.  15,  N. 

SUSTEREN,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliets,  two  miles  from  the  river  Maefe,  and  12  S.  of  Ru» 
remonde.  Long.  5.  50.  E.  Lat.  50.  56.  N. 

SUTRI  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,, 
with  a  bifliop’s  fee,  feared  on  the  Puzzulo,  22  miles  N.W. 
of  Rome.  Long.  12.  25.  E.  Lat.  42.  10.  N. 

SUWOROW  (Prince  Alexander  Bafilowitch),  furnamed, 
on  account  of  his  military  achievements  at  Rymnik  and  in. 
Italy,  Rymnikfki  and  Italifkoi,  was  born  in  the  year  1730. 
His  family  was  of  the  clafs  of  nobility,  and  of  Swedith  origin: 
one  of  his  anceftors  fettled  in  Ruffia  the*  latter  end  of  laft 
century,  and  having  diftinguifiied  himfclf  in  the  wars  againft 
the  Tartars,  was  rewarded  with  lands  and  peafants.  Bafil, 
the  father  of  Alexander,  was  godfon  to  Peter  the  Great,  and 
at  his  death  enjoyed  the  two-fold  rank  of  general  and  fe- 
nator. 

He  intended  his  fon  for  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  but  a 
preference  very  common  in  youth,  impelled  him  to  choofe  the 
military  inftead  of  the  forenfic  line.  He  was  at  the  age  of 
twelve  inrolled  in  the  Ruflian  army,  but  ftaid  at  home  fome 
years  afterwards,  to  improve  in  the  fciences.  He  purfued  the 
line  of  reading  both  profeffional  and  hiftorical,  calculated  to 
form  a  foldier,  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs  :  he  ftudied, 
betides,  general  hiftory  and  philofophy  on  an  enlarged  fcale, 
and  made  himfelf  matter  of  moft  European  languages,  which 
he  tpoke  and  wrote  with  corredtnefs  and  facility. 

Suworow  began  his  career  as  a  private  foldier,  being  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  fufileer  in  the  guards  of  Seimonow.  In  1747  ha 
ferved  as  a  corporal,  and  was  foon  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
ferjeant.  His  lubfequent  promotion  was  rapid -s  in  1 7^4  he 
quitted  the  guards  with  the  brevet  of  lieutenant  in  the  army; 
in  1756  the  conduftof  provifions  was  entrufted  to  him  :  he 
was  afterwards  lieutenant  to  the  auditor-general,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  Memel  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel.  He  made  his  firft  campaign  in  the  feven-years’  war 
againft  the  Pruffians,  and  by  his  valour  obtained  the  favour¬ 
able  notice  of  his  commanding  officer,  Count  Fermor,  but  he 
found  no  opportunity  to  acquire  diftindtion.  In  1761  he 
ferved  in  the  light  troop  under  General  Berg,  and  made  him¬ 
felf  confpicuous  in  various  encounters,  particularly  in  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  town  of  Golnau,  where  his  horfe  Was  killed  under 
him,  and  he  received  a  dangerous  contufion  on  the  breaft 
from  the  rebound  of  a  mufket  ball.  General  Berg,  in  a  fub- 
fequent  adlion  at  Naugarten,  intruded  him  with  the  command 
of  his  right,  which  he  conduced  with  great  bravery,  though 
the  attack  was  unfuccefsful.  On  the  i6thof  December,  the 
campaign  terminated  by  the  furrender  of  Colonel  de  Heyde 
to  Count  Romanzow.  The  affairs  of  the  King  of  Pruffia 
were  confidered  as  defperate,  when  he  was,  at  length,  faved 
by  the  death  of  the  Emprefs  Elizabeth.  Her  fucceflor,  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1762,  made  peace,  and  afterwards  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Frederick,  and  the  Ruffians  engaged  no  more 
in  that  war,  Suworow  was  rewarded  with  the  command  of 
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the  regiment  of  dragoons  of  Archangelgorod,  and  fent  to 
Peterlburgh  with  an  efpecial  letter  of  recommendation. 

After  the  revolution  which  placed  the  late  Emprefs  Ca¬ 
tharine  on  the  throne,  Suworow  was  treated  with  many  marks 
of  confidence  and  kindnefs,  and  obtained  great  applaule  for 
his  a&ivity  in  teaching  th£  troops  the  new  exercife.  In  1 768 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier:  war  being  com¬ 
menced  againft  the  confederates  of  Poland,  he  was  ordered  to 
repair  thither,  and  began  his  march  in  the  unfavourable  month 
of  November.  In  the  courfe  of  this  war  he  diltinguilhed 
himlelfby  his  prudence  in  council,  celerity  in  marching,  and 
intrepidity  in  the  field :  the  poll  of  honour  v/as  always  af- 
figned  to  him,  and  he  conftantly  maintained  an  eminent  re¬ 
putation.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1770,  he  fell  into  the 
Vifiula,  having  by  accident  miffed  the  pontoon  in  leaping 
from  the  bank,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being  drowned.  A 
grenadier  at  length  fucceeded  in  drawing  him  out  by  the  hair, 
but  in  fo  doing  If  ruck  bis  head  againft  a  pontoon  with  fuch 
violence  as  to  occafion  a  contufion,  which  he  did  not  recover 
for  lame  months.  He  continued  on  lervice  in  Poland  till  the 
fpring  of  1773,  and  acquired  the  admiration  of  all  judges  of 
military  dilcipline  and  ta£lk$.  The  battle  of  Stalowitz,  wnich 
he  gained  on  the  nth  of  September,  17  71,  was  peculiarly  ex¬ 
tolled  by  the  King  of  Pruflia;  and  the  emprefs,  being  highly 
fatisfied  with  Suworow’s  conduct,  railed  him  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Alexander 
Newflty,  which  lbe  accompanied  with  a  very  flattering  letter. 

On  quitting  Poland,  Suworow  repaired  immediately  to 
Peterlburgh,  where  he  did  not  long  remain,  being  in  the 
fpring  of  1773  ordered  to  join  the  army  which  had  then 
taken  the  field  againft  the  Turks.  He  reached  Jafly  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  foon  afterwards  gained  the  famous 
and  important  battle  of  Turtukay,  though  two  thoufand  Col- 
facs,  promifed  by  Potemkin,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
battle.  Suworow ’s  difpatch  to  Romanzow,  the  commander- 
in-thief,  is  a  fpecimen  of  his  ufual  laconifna :  “  Honour  and 
glory  to  God!  Glory  to  you,  Romanzow!  We  fire  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Turtukay,  and  I  am  in  it.  Suworow.”  The  em¬ 
prefs,  in  token  of  approbation  and  gratitude,  fent  him  the 
crofs  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  of  the  fecond  clafs,  ac¬ 
companied  with  many  expreffions  of  fatisfa&ion.  In  June  the 
eneral  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Buchareft  for  the  recovery  of 
is  health,  which  was  afl'ailed  with  a  violent  fever.  Yet  he 
attended  military  operations,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  though 
in  fo  weak  a  ftate  that  he  could  not  walk,  unlefs  fupported  by 
two  men,  and  his  voice  fo  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
an  officer  near  him  to  repeat  the  commands,  he  contributed 
materially  to  another  important  viftory  near  Turtukay.  In 
September  he  again  defeated  the  Turks  near  Nifrow. 

Previoufly  to  his  laft  engagement,  Suworow  had  received 
feveral  dangerous  hurts,  particularly  one  in  his  leg,  and 
another  on  his  back,  which  was  occafioned  by  a  fall  down 
flairs :  his  health  was,  in  other  refpeQs,  but  partially  re- 
eftablifhed,  and  therefore,  in  October,  he  retired  into  Ruffia, 
and  pafled  the  winter  there.  In  the  enfuing  fpring,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  army  of  the  Danube,  being  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general;  and  appointed  to  oommand  the 
fecond  divifion.  On  the  nth  of  June  he  gained  a  great 
victory  at  Kafludgi;  but  his  ill  health  obliged  him  once  more 
to  return  to  Buchareft,  and  before  he  completely  recovered, 
peace  was  concluded. 

Suworow  now  intended  to  have  returned  to  Ruffia,  but,  at 
Jafly,  was  met  by  an  order  to  repair  immediately  to  Warfaw, 
to  affift  Prince  Wolgoutki  in  appealing  the  troubles  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  that  part  of  the  empire  He  arrived  at  Mofcow,  in 
Auguft,  1774,  aad  foon  fucceeded  in  quelling  the  infurre&ion, 


and  taking  prifoner  Pugatfchew,  the  chief  of  the  infurgents. 
Having  performed  this  important  fervice,  and  refiored  peace, 
he  retired  to  pafs  fome  time  on  his  eftate. 

From  this  retreat  he  was  called  in  November,  1776,  when 
he  received  a  commiffion  for  the  Crimea,  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  unfettled,  the  people  in  infurredtion,  and  expofed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  Circaffians,  and  the  whole  peninfula  in 
dilorder.  Here  he  remained,  with  few  intervals,  for  feveral 
years.  He  was  in  this  period  complimented  by  the  emprefe 
with  a  fnuti'-box,  containing  her  portrait  fet  in  diamonds ;  and, 
in  17S3,  the  grand  crofs  of  the  equeftrian  order  of  Saint 
Wolodomir. 

In  1786,  Suworow  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  In  February,  1787,  the  emprefs  paid  a 
vifit  to  the  Crimea,  now  called  Catherinollaw,  and  Taurida, 
of  which  Prince  Potemkin  was  then  governor.  Suworow,  on 
this  fplendid  occafion,  was  appointed  to  command  the  corps 
diftrihuted  in  the  environs  of  Kiowie  and  Pultawa :  he  was 
much  noticed  by  the  Emperor  Jofeph  II.  who  attended  the 
emprefs  under  the  title  of  Count  Falkenftein.  The  emprefs 
prelented  Suworow  with  a  box  enriched  with  her  cypher  in  dia¬ 
monds.  In  Auguft  he  affumed  the  command  of  the  corps  of 
Cherfon  and  Kinburn. 

The  Turks  now  commenced  hoftilities  without  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  declaration,  by  an  attempt  to  furprife  two  Ruffian  vef- 
l'els  in  the  bay  of  Kinburn.  After  feveral  unimportant  at¬ 
tempts,  .they  began  to  bombard  the  town,  and,  on  the  xft  of 
October,  invaded  the  ifland  with  very  fuperior  numbers.  la 
this  fituation,  Suworow  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  his 
valour  and  military  fkill ;  he  gave  ftrift  orders  that  not  a  thot 
fhould  be  fired  till  the  enemy  were  within  200  yards  of  the 
glacis.  This  prudent  command  was  ftriitly  obeyed ;  a 
lpirited  fire  was  opened  at  the  precife  moment,  and  the  gar- 
rifon  fallied  :  twice  the  Ruffians  were  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers,  and  compelled  to  retire  as  far  as  the  glacis  ;  but,  at 
length,  after  a  fanguinary  conteft  of  nine  hours,  victory  de¬ 
clared  in  their  favour.  The  Turks  had  fent  away  their  boats 
to  prevent  retreat,  and  therefore  out  of  6000  who  landed,  riot 
more  than  700  efcaped  ;  the  reft  were  either  flain  in  battle,  or 
drowned  in  the  fea.  Suworow  was  once  in  imminent  danger ; 
he  was  difmounted,  and  feeing  a  Turk  leading  a  fpare  horfe, 
miftook  him  for  a  Coflac,  and  demanded  the  beaft  :  the  Turk 
lifted  his  fabre  to  difpatch  him,  but  was,  in  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment,  thruft  through  the  body  with  a  bayonet.  The  general 
received  a  mufket  fhot  in  the  arm,  which,  for  the  moment,  he 
only  wafhed  in  fait  Water,  and  bound  up  with  his  cravat :  it 
was  afterwards  properly  attended  to.  Te  Deuin  v/as  per¬ 
formed  at  Peterlburgh  by  the  emprefs’s  order,  who  fent  Su¬ 
worow  a  letter  highly  complimentary,  and  afterwards  the 
order  of  Saint  Andrew  for  himfelf,  and  fix  crofles  of  Saint 
George,  to  be  diftrihuted  according  to  his  difcretion. 

He  now  directed  a  confiderable  (hare  of  attention  to  the 
fortifying  of  Kinburn,  conceiving,  that  although  the  Turks 
had  for  a  time  retreated,  they  would  foon  return.  He  was 
not  deceived  in  this  expe£lation  :  Haffan  Pacha  made  feveral 
attempts  te  deftroy  the  Ruffian  fleet,  but,  being,  generally  de¬ 
feated,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Conftantinople.  Prince  Po¬ 
temkin  then  relolved  to  attack  Oczakow,  and  the  fiege  began, 
in  due  form,  on  the  29th  of  Auguft,  1788.  From  a  tally 
made  by  the  Turks  on  the  preceding  evening,  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  enfued,  and  Suworow,  being  pointed  out  by  a 
Greek  flave  who  had  deferted,  was  aimed  at,  and  wounded  in  . 
the  neck.  He  was,  in  confequence,  obliged  to  retire  to 
Kinburn,  where  his  fymptoms  became  dangerous  and  alarm¬ 
ing;  he  was  alfo  attacked  by  the  jaundice,  but  recovered  . 
from  both.  During  his  convalescence,  his  life  was  endan* 
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gcred  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  magazine,  full  of  charged 
bombs,  grenades,  and  various  other  combuttibles  ;  a  bomb 
fell  in  his  bed-chamber,  tore  his  bed,  broke  down  part  of  the 
wall,  and  wounded  him  in  the  face,  breath,  and  knee.  Thus 
he  was  incapacitated  from  attending  the  further  progrefs  of 
the  tiege,  and  obliged  to  remain  at  Cherfon  and  Kremenf- 
chuck  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  the  beginning  of 
1 789  .  he  went  to  Peterfburgh,  where  he  was  moth  gracioutly 
received;  the  grateful  and  difeerning  emprefs  prefented  him 
with  a  plume  af  diamonds  for  his  cafque,  diftingffifhed  with 
the  letter  K  in  a  cypher,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  de¬ 
fence  of  Kinburn. 

Suwcrow  thortly  afterwards  returned  to  the  army,  and,  ar¬ 
riving  at  Berlats,  eighteen  miles  from  Jafly,  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  corps  there  ;  and,  in  conjun£hion  with  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  whom  he  joined  by  a  moth  rapid 
and  aftonifhing  march,  defeated  the  enemy  at  Forhani,  and 
took  the  fortified  convents  of  Saint  Samuel  anti  Saint  John. 
At  this  period,  Suworow  fulhained  confiderable  injury  from 
a  fmall  accident :  a  pin  ran  into  his  foot,  the  head  broke  off, 
and  it  could  not  be  extracted.  This  made  him  rather  lame, 
and  the  Turks,  in  derifion,  uled  to  call  him  To^al  Badia,  or 
the  limping  general. 

After  his  co-opeiation  with  Cobourg,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  thanks  in  a  very  obliging  letter  from  the  emperor 
Jofeph,  Suworow  returned  to  Berlat,  but  was  foon  fum- 
moned  again  to  join  the  Auftrian%  as  the  Turkifh  aimy 
under  the  grand-vizier  was  advancing  to  give  them  battle. 
He  effected  the  required  junftior,  by  a  rapid  and  dangerous 
march;  and  on  the  2zd  of  September,  1789,  thev  gained 
an  impottant  and  decilive  victory,  near  the  river  Rymnik. 
The  Turks  loft  ten  thoufand  men,  and  an  immenfe  booty, 
while  the  lofs  of  the  allies  a:d  not  amount  to  three  hundred. 
The  number  of  the  Turkifh  army  was  near  one  hundred 
thoufand  ;  that  of  their  opponents  about  twenty-five  thou¬ 
fand.  The  conduct  of  Suworow  was  highly  extolled  by 
both  the  allied  fovereigns.  The  emperor  Jofeph  conferrtd 
on  him  the  dignity  of  count  of  the  empire  ;  the  emprefs 
fent  him  a  fword,  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  the  order 
of  Saint  Andrew,  decorated  with  brilliants :  in  a  fhort  time 
after,  he  received  the  diploma  of  count  of  the  empire  of 
Ruffia,  with  the  title  of  Rymnikfki,  and  the  order  of  Saint 
Andrew  of  the  fir  ft  clafs.  Thefe  honours  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  letters  replete  with  friendlhip  and  gratitude. 

In  1790  fome  attempts  at  pacification  were  made,  but 
without  luccefs,  though  at  length  an  armiftice  was  agreed 
upon  at  Reichenbach.  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
Suworow  made  his  approaches  to  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Ifmadow,  which  he  was  oidered  by  Potemkin  to  take  at  all 
hazards.  This  order  was  extremely  difficult,  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  the  year,  and  the  great  ftrength  of  the 
place,  which  the  Turks  deemed  impregnable.  Finding, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  his  army,  and  the  want  of  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  a  regular  fiege,  he  only 
maue'a  feint  of  doing  fo,  and  refolved  on  a  fealade.  On  the 
9th  of  December,  he  fent  a  letter  of  Prince  Potemkin,  to 
which  he  added  a  few  lines,  requiring  the  ferafkier  to  fur- 
render;  the  anfwer  difplayed  confidence  in  the  ftrength  of 
the  place,  and  advifed  the  Ruffians  to  retreat.  The  next 
day,  in  anfwer  to  a  meffage  of  the  fame  import,  the  ferafkier 
declared,  “  that  the  Danube  Ihould  ceaie  to  flow,  or  the 
heavens  bow  down  to  the  earth,  before  Ifmailow  (liquid 
furrender  to  the  Ruffians.”  Suworow  fent  a  third  meffage, 
affuring  the  ferafkier,  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  unlefs  he 
hung  out  a  white  flag  on  that  very  day,  the  place  would  be 
taken  by  afiault,  and  all  the  garrifoh  put  to  the  fword. 
Many  of  the  Ottomans  were  difpofed  to  furrender,  but  the 
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ferafkier  and  the  majority  rejected  the  propofition,  and  re¬ 
turned  no  anfwer. 

Suworow  now  animated  his  troops  by  an  admirable  ha¬ 
rangue,  and  though  he  received  a  difpatch  from  Potemkin, 
advifing  him,  if  not  fure  of  fuccefs,  to  defift  from  the  afiault, 
he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  his  troops, 
and  proceed.  Some  Cofiac  deferters  apprifed  the  enemy  of 
the  intended  operations,  and  they  were  prepared ;  yet,  not- 
withftanding  the  difproportion  of  numbers  and  ftrength,  the 
Ruffians  at  length  fucceeded  on  every  fide.  The  Turks,  after 
the  Ruffians  had  entered,  defended  themfelves  with  great  ob- 
flinacy,  and  contelted  every  foot  of  ground.  The  ferafkier 
was  unfortunately  killed,  after  he  had  furrendered.  After  a 
moft  fanguinary  afiault,  the  viftory  was  complete.  The 
Turks  defended  themfelves  with  great  rage  and  fury;  even 
women  and  children  armed  with  poniards,  fell  on  the  Ruffian 
foldiers.  Firing  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  night  by  lbme 
Turks,  who  had  fecreted  themfelves  in  dwelling-houfes :  all 
who  refufed  to  furrender  were  put  to  the  fword,  but  thofe 
who  demanded  quarter  were  fpared.  The  Ottomans  loft, 
according  to  the  official  report,  thirty-three  thoufand  killed 
or  dangeroufly  wounded,  and  about  nineteen  thoufand  pri- 
foners.  The  lofs  of  the  afi'ailants,  was  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty  killed,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  wounded.  The 
dead  Turks  were  thrown  into  the  Danube.  Of  the  whole 
garrifon,  only  one  man  efcaped ;  he  being  (lightly  wounded, 
1  ell  into  the  Danube,  and  reached  the  oppofite  bank.  He 
carried  the  fatal  news  to  the  vizier.  Fhe  plunder  was  efti- 
nrated  at  ten  millions  of  piaftres  :  the  foldiers,  according  to 
promife,  were  permitted  to  pillage  for  three  days.  Suworow 
would  not  retain  for  his  own  ufe  the  fmallelt  article.  His 
difpatch  to  Potemkin  was  in  thefe  words  :  “  The  Ruffian 
colours  wave  on  the  ramparts  of  Ifmailow.”  In  January, 
t?91’  Suworow  returned  to  Peterfburgh,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  proportioned  to  his  merits  ; 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  Freobrafchenfki 
guards,  and  a  large  medal  in  gold  and  in  filver  was  ftruck  by 
the  emprefs’s  order,  in  commemoration  of  his  important 
viltory.  In  December,  1791,  peace  was  concluded,  and  the 
emprefs  fliewed  her  gratitude  by  giving  Suworow  a  ring  and 
a  ribbon  ornamented  with  diamonds,  valued  at  iixty  thoufand 
rubles. 

Suworow’s  military  talents  were  not  again  called  into  exer- 
cife  till  the  war  in  Poland  in  1  794,  which  ended  in  the  total 
deflruftion  of  that  kingdom.  Many  Poles  had  entered  into 
the  Ruffian  army,  but  when  Kofciufko  appeared  in  arms  in 
Poland,  vaft  numbers  deferted  in  large  bodies,  with  their 
arms,  drums,  and  colours,  and  joined  their  countrymen. 
Suworow  was  ordered  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to  Red 
Ruffia,  with  a  corps  of  fifteen  thoufand  men^  in  order  to  dif¬ 
arm  the  Poles  who  yet  remained.  This  delicate  and  impor¬ 
tant  fervice  he  executed  with  great  difpatch,  and  without 
effufion  of  blood.  On  the  14th  of  Auguft,  1794,  he  fet 
out  for  Poland,  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men,  by  forced 
inarches.  After  feveral  victories  of  fmall  note,  and  a  moft 
important  battle  in  which  he  utterly  defeated  the  Poles  near 
Therelpol,  Suworow  proceeded  to  the  fiege  of  Praga.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  the  necefTary  preparations,  he  admoniffied  the  gar¬ 
rifon  of  the  tolly  of  refiliance,  and  advifed  them  to  accept 
the  amnefty,  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  themfelves  from 
deftrultion.  Infatuated  with  the  vifions  of  French  licen- 
tioufnefs,  one  of  the  Polifh  chiefs  fent  him  a  letter  couched 
in  terms  not  fulficiently  refpeftful ;  Suworow  challifed  the 
writer  by  an  energetic  anfwer,  which  produced  great  difmay 
among  the  confederates.  On  the  2 ad  of  October  he  ad¬ 
vanced  againft  Praga,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying. 
The  afiault  and  defence  were  conduced  with  great  intrepidity. 
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both  (ides  being  animated  by  deadTy  animofity,  but  victory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Ruffians,  who  at  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  after  four  hours’  fighting,  remained  mafters  of  the  place. 
Thirteen  thoufand  Poles  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  two  thoufand  drowned  in  the  Viftula  :  fourteen  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  eighty  were  taken  prilbners. 

Suworow  announced  his  victory  in  his  ufual  laconic  fiyle, 
in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Prufiia  :  Praga  ejl  a  vioi,  et  Varjboie 
tremble.  In  faCt,  the  council  at  Warfaw  foon  fent  a  mefiage 
of  capitulation,  and  obtained  terms  much  more  lenient  than 
they  expected. 

After  fome  delays,  Suworow  with  his  army  entered  War 
faw  the  28th  of  October  :  when  the  keys  were  prefented,  h< 
prefied  them  to  his  lips,  and  holding  them  up  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  find,  “  Almighty  God,  I  render  thee  thanks,  that  I 
have  not  been  compelled  to  purchafie  the  keys  of  this  p.ace 
as  dear  as — ”  and  turning  his  face  towards  Praga,  burft  into 
tears.  He  faluted  the  magiftrates  with  cordiality,  and  em- 
b/aced  every  one  whofe  countenance  difplayed  "fatisfadticn, 
efpecially  common  people  of  an  advanced  age.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  overjoyed  at  the  expedited  return  of  order,  rent  the  air 
with  fhoutspf  “  Long  live  Catherine!  Long  live  Suworow  !” 
He  had  the  fatisfaCfion  of  reftoring  to  liberty  1376  Ruffian 
prifoners,  whom  a  wretch  named  Kolontay  had  propofed  to 
the  revolutionary  committee  to  mafiacre.  The  termination 
of  th:s  unexampled  campaign,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was 
entirely  due  to  Suworow,  was  highly  propitious  to  Ruffia, 
as  the  Poliflr  rebels  were  entirely  defeated,  difarmed,  and 
difperfed,  and  the  fubmiffion  of  the  country  amply  fecured. 
The  partition  of  the  kingdom  fpeedily  enfued. 

All  the  fovetcigns  interefted  in  this  event  vied  in  (hewing 
gratitude  to  Suworow.  The  King  of  Prufiia  fent  him,  by 
an  extraordinary  mefienoer,  the  order  of  the  red  and  black 
eagle;  the  emperor  prefented  him  with  his  portrait  enriched 
with  diamonds,  eftimated  at  fifty  thoufand  ciowns;  the  ern- 
prefs  wrote  him  a  letter,  announcing  his  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  field  marthal,  and  fent  him  a  batoon  for  the.  occafion, 
the  jewels  of  which  were  equally  valuable  with  the  em¬ 
peror’s  prefent ;  the  alfo  gave  him  an  eftate  of  7000  peafants 
of  both  fexes,  in  the  diftriCf  of  Kobin. 

During  the  continuance  of  Catherine’s  reign,  he  was 
treated  with  conftant.  attention,  and  undiminifhed  regard, 
and  appointed  to  the  government  of  an  army  of  80.000,  in¬ 
cluding. the  command  of  four  extenfive  provinces.  On  the 
acceffion  of  Paul  I.  Suworow  entitled  himfelf  to  his  efteem, 
not  by  the  courtly  mode  of  flattery,  but  by  a  difplay  of 
honefl  and  frank  difintereftednefs  and  fpirit.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  military  officers  being  difmifled  by  the  emperor  with¬ 
out  atrial,  the  general  received  them  kindly,  employed  feve- 
ral  in  his  own  ditiiion,  and  liberally  fliared  his  houfe  and 
♦able  with  others,  till  (hey  fhould  be  re-appointed.  Paul 
was  angry  at  this  conduct,  and  reproached  Suworow,  who 
replied,  “  I  know  them;  they  are  loyal  and  brave:  fome 
are  entirely  blamelefs,  others  have  committed  only  trivial 
errors.  But  granting  them  to  be  more  culpable,  they  are 
poor  and  neglected — Are  they  to  turn  rogues  and  robbers  ? 

— I  fhould  not  be  a  loyal  Ruffian,  if  I  could  fuffer  it : — I 
have  taken  them  into  my  protection.”  The  emperor  jttfily 
appreciated  the  field-marthal’s  franknefs,  and  many  of  the 
officers  were  promoted  on  his  recommendation. 

The  general  events  of  the  campaign  of  1799,  when  Su¬ 
worow  gained  fo  much  additional  renown,  and  was  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  Prince,  with  the  furname  Itaiifkoy,  are  too  re¬ 
cent  and  too  well  known  to  be  enumerated  in  this  (ketch. 
The  caufes  which  occafioned  fome  difaftersat  the  clofe  of  the 
campaign  are  not  yet  fufficiently  underftood.  The  ftrange 
and  unaccountable  mode  of  conduCt  fubfequently  adopted  by 
Vol.  X, 


Paul.  I.  baffles  conjecture,  and  is  referrable  to  no  fixed  pr'n- 
ciple.  The  negleCt  and  difpleafitire  he  ffiewed  towa-ds 
Suworow  from  the  time  of  his  recal  to  Ruffia,  fbew  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  a  very  unfavourable  view.  The  brave  and  efti- 
mable  veteran,  who  in  an  aCtive  and  vigorous  career  of  up¬ 
wards  of  fo:ty  years,  had  rendered  his  country  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  fervices,  and  contributed  fo  largely  to  elevate  her 
tank  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  died  indignant  at  unrr.e- 
r.ted  negleCt,  and  broken-hearted  at  obferving  a  Lftetn  of 
politics  which  tended  to  counteract  a  1  that  the  fagacious  Ca¬ 
therine  had  efteCled.  He  was  buried  with  uncommon  pomp 
and  fplcndor,  and  the  immenfe  multitudes  who  with  grief 
attended  h;s  funeral  were  the  moft  emphatical  reproach  to 
the  emperor. 

In  1774  he’  married  Barba  Nanowna,  princefs  Proifirowfki, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children  who  furvived  him: — Natalia 
countefs  Suworow,  who  married  Count  Nicolia  Zoubow  ; 
and  Arcadius,  who  is  now  about  18  years  of  age,  and  ferv- 
ing  in  the  Ruffian  army. 

The  peculiarities  of  Suworow’s  manners  have  been  often 
described  and  delineated  ;  their  bafis  feems  to  have  been  a 
1  igid  attention  to  health  and  difeipline,  and  that  honeft  fim- 
piicity  of  character  which  confiirutesa  hero:  in  this  he  was 
truly  great.  Pie  was  zealous  and  fincere  in  religion  ;  direCt 
and  honeft  in  pafrictifrn ;  candid  and  upright  in  his  views, 
and  no  lefs  alert  than  judicious  in  the  ufe  of  his  means. 
No  mean  art  was  praCtifed  by  him  to  captivate  admiration, 
no  delufion  was  exercifed  to  facilitate  a  propofed  end.  His 
friendfhip  and  his  humility  were  alike  frank  and  open. 
Riches,  which  he  did  not  overvalue,  though  he  received 
them  from  the  foveteigns  whofe  caufe  he  had  ferved,  were 
not  ufed  by  him  as  the  means  of  promoting  a  difhoneft 
ambition,  exhibiting  an  abfurd  vanity,  or  encouraging  an 
effeminate  voluptuoufnefs :  they  were  moderately  enjoyed 
by  himfelf,  and  generouflv  d.fburfed  at  the  call  of  friendfhip. 

It  is  truly  aflerted  by  M.  Seume,  an  intelligent  German 
officer  who  publifhed  fome  anecdotes  refpeCting  him,  that 
he  pofiefied  more  originality,  energy,  fagacity,  perfonal  pro¬ 
bity,  and  humanity,  than  any  other  military  public  character 
of  the  age. 

SUZANNE,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maine.  It  has  a  confiderable  paper  manuLCtuie,  and  .is  24 
miles  W.  of  Mans. 

SWAFFHAM,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market’  on 
Saturday,  feated  on  a  hill,  34  miles  N.N.E.  of  N'wma/.kct, 
and  94  N  E.  of  London.  Long.  o.  46.  E.  La;.  52.  42.  N. 

SWALE,  a  river  in  Yorkffiire,  which  rifeson  the  confines 
of  WcftmoreLmi,  and  running  S.E.  by  Richmond  and 
Thirfk,  falls  into  the  Oufe. 

SWALLY,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Cambaya.  It  has  a  harbour,  where  fhips  receive  and  de¬ 
liver  their  cargoes  for  the  merchants  of  Surat,  being  12 
miles  N.W.  of  that  place.  Long.  72.  ic.  E.  Lat.  2j. 

18.  N. 

SWANSEA,  a  town  of  the  United  S'ates,  in  Mafia* 
chufets,  fitnate  on  the  Taunton,  36  miles  S.  ofBofton. 

SWANSEY,  a  fea-port  and  corporate  town  in  Gla- 
mcrganfhire,  with  a  market  on  Wednefclay  and  Saturday,  a-n 
old  caftle,  and  two  churches.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tawy,  is  governed  by  a  portreve,  and  has  plenty  of  coa| 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Of  thefe  it  lends  great  quantities  to 
Ireland  and  the  S.  coaft  of  England;  and  it  lias  a  cony 
fiderable  trade  to  Briltnl.  ’Here  are  great  works  for  the 
fmehing  of  copper  and  lead  o;e.  Many  fiiips  have  been 
built  here,  and  it  is  reforted  to  for  lea-bathing.-  It  is  24. 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Cou  bridge,  and  205  W.  of  London. 
Long.  4.  o.  W.  Lat.  $1.  j8,fN. 
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$  WANSHALS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  W.  Gothland,  25 
miles  W.S.W.  of'Lindkoping. 

SWARTEBERG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  W.  Gothland., 
.18  miles  N.W.  of  Uddevalla. 

SWARTSLUYS,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  OverylTel,  feated  on  the  Vlecht,  four  miles  from 
.  its  mouth,  and  five  N.N.W.  of  Hafielt. 

SWERNICH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Servia  and  Bofnia,  feated  on  the  Diino,  70  miles 
S.W.  of  Belgrade:  Long.  19.  32.  E.  Lat.  44.  42.  N. 

SWINDON,  a  town  in  Wihlhire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday,  feated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  a  rich  vale,  28 
miles  N.  of  Salilbury,  and  83  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  45. 
W.  Lat.  51.  30.  N. 

SYA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland,  13  miles 
S.W.  of  Lindkoping. 

SYDNEY  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Norfolk 
Ifland,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  formed  by  Point  Hunter  and 
Point  Rofs,  which  are  near  two  miles  afunder.  Here  is  a 
■fettlement  of  convidls  from  England.  Long.  168.  12.  E. 
^at.  29.  4.  S.  N 


SYDNEY  GOYE,  the  town  or  fettlement  of  convt&s, 
founded  at  Port  Jackfon,  in  New  South  Wales,  in  1788. 
The  ground  about  it  was  then  covered  by  a  thick  foreft  ;  but, 
in  1790,  fome  good  buildings  had  been  eredled,  and  greateft 
part  of  the  civil  and  military'  officers  were  comfortably  lodged. 
The  governor’s  houfe  is  built  of  ftone,  and  has  a  very  good 
appearance,  being  70  feet  in  front.  The  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor’s  houfe  is  of  brick,  as  are  alfo  thofe  belonging  to  the 
judge  and  the  commiftary.  The  reft  of  the  houfes  are  built 
with  logs  and  plaftered,  and  all  the  roofs  are  either  covered 
by  fhingles  or  thatched.  Long.  1 5 1.  28.  E.  Lat  33.  50.  S. 

SYRIAN,  a  town  of  Pegu,  feated  near  the  bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  one  of  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  Ava.  Long.  916.  40.  E.  Lat.  16.  50.  N. 

SZEEEN,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Tareza,  30 
miles  N.  of  Calfiavia.  Long.  21.  25.  E.  Lat.  44.20.  N. 

SZEKELY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Debreczen.  Long.  22.  15.-  E.  Lat.  47.  26.  N. 

SZUCCA,  a  town  of  Weftem  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate 
Culm,  feated  on  the  Viftula,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Culm, 
Long.  1,8.  24.  E.  Long,  53, 14.  N, 
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TAAFE,  or  T'ave,  a  rapid  river  in  Glamorganfture, 
which  enters  the  Briftol  Channel  at  Cardiff.  On  this 
river,  near  Caerphilly,  is  a  ftone  bridge  called  Pont  y  Pryddal, 
of  one  arch,  1 40  feet  in  the  fpan  and  34  high,  planned  and 
.-executed  by  the  felf- taught  genius  of  a  common  mafon  in  this 
-county. 

TAAIF,  a -town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedjas.  It 
has  a  confiderable  trade  in  fruits,  raifins,  and  almonds :  and 
is  fituate  on  a  lofty  mountain,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Mecca. 
Long.  4.1.  35.  E.  Lat.  21.  5.  W. 

TAAS,  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yeman,  where 
is  the  tomb  of  a  faint,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  king 
w>f  the  country.  When  M.  Niebuhr  was  here  it  had  a  garri- 
.fion  of  600  men.  It  is  48  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mocha.  Long.  44. 
to.  E.  Lat.  13.  45.  S. 

TAATA,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  one  mile  from  the  Nile, 
ft  is  therefidence  of  a  governor,  has  many  curious  remains  of 
-antiquity,  and  is-2-00  miles  S.  of  Cairo.  Long.  31.  25.  E. 
Lat.  16.  56.  N. 

TABAGA,  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  four  miles 
dong  and  three  broad.  It  is  a  mountainous  place,  abounding 
with  fruit  trees.  Long.  8©.  16.  W.  Lat.  7.  50.  S. 

TABARIA,  the  ancient  Tiberias,  a  town  of  Paleftine,  ft- 
Auatr.d  oa  the  weft  fide  of  a  lake,  formerly  called  the  fea  of 
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Tiberias,  $®  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jerufalem,  and  70  S.S.W;  of 
Damafcus.  Long.  35.  45.  E.  Lat.  3.2.  40,  N. 

TABASCO,  a  province  of  New  Spain,  in  the  audience -of 
Mexico  ;  bounded  011  the  N.  by  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  on 
■the  E.  by  Yucatan,  on  the  S.  by  Chiapa,  and  on  the  W.  by 
•Guaxaca.  It  is  100  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  iu 
breadth,  and  its  chief  riches  confift  in  cocoa  nuts.  The  air  is 
extremely  moift,  and  there  are  Ihowers  every  day  for  nine 
months  in  the  year. 

Tabasco,  an  ifland  of  New  .Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Tabafco,  formed  by  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  by  that  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  30  miles  long  and  10  broad,  and 
is  10  miles  from  the  bay  of  Campeachy. 

Tabasco,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Tabafco.  The  Spaniards  call  it  Nucftra  Senora  de  la  V it— 
toria,  from  a  great  victory  obtained  here  by  Cortes,  on  his  firft 
arrival.  It  is  fituate  in  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name.  Long, 
58.  15.  E.  Lat.  17.  40.  N. 

TABLE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  Pa* 
cific  Ocean,  Long.  16.  67.  E.  Lat.  15.38.N. 

TABLE-MOUNTAIN,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  near 
theCape  of  Good  Hope.  The  bay  at  the  foot  of  it  is  called 
Table  Bay. 

TABOOYAMANOO,  or  Saundek’s  Island,  an  ifland 
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is  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  near  that  of  Huahine,  to  which  it  i« 
iubjedt. 

TABOR,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin,  on 
a  mountain,  which  the  Hutlites,  under  their  celebrated  gene¬ 
ral  Zifca,  fortified  and  made  their  principal  retreat.  It  is  25 
.miles  N.  by  E.  of  Budweis,  and  45  S.  by  E.  by  Prague. 
Long.  14.56.  E.  Lat.  49.  23.  N. 

TABRISTAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  on  the  S.  (bore  of 
ithe  Cafpian  Sea,  bounded  by  Altrabad  on  the  E.  and  Ghilan 
on  the  W. 

TACHAU,  or  Tachow,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
.of  Pill'en,  28  miles  W.  of  Pilfen.  Long.  13.  27.  E.  Lat. 
49.  45.  N. 

TADIVAN,  or  Taduan,  a  town  of  Parfiftan,  60  miles  S. 
of  Schiras.  Long.  54.  15.  E.  Lat.  28.  45.  N. 

TADOUSAC,  a  town  of  Lower  Canada,  which  ;is  a  place 
of  great  retort  for  trading  with  the  Indians,  who  bring  thither 
furs  to  exchange  for  cloth  and  other  European  goods.  It  is  fi¬ 
tuate  at  the  meuth  of  the  Saguenay,  98  miles  N.E.  of  Que¬ 
bec.  Long.  69.  35.  W.  Lat.  48.  5.  N. 

TAFALA,  or  Tafalla,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre, 
with  a  cattle,  feated  on  the  Cidazzo,  in  a  country  producing' 
good  wine,  18  miles  5.  of  Pampeluna.  Long.  1.  36.  W. 
Lat.  42.  29.  N. 

TAFILET,  a  kingdom  ef  Barbary,  in  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Fez  and  Tremefen,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Beriberies,  on  the  S.  by  the  del'ert  of  Barbary,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Sus,  Morocco,  and  Fez.  It  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Dras,  Saro,  and  Tuet.  It  is  a  mountainous  tandy 
-country,  but  produces  wheat  and  barley  by  the  Tides  of  the 
rivers.  The  inhabitants  live  upon  camels’  fleth  and  dates, 
and  they  breed  horfes  to  fell  to  foreigners.  The  Arabs  live  in 
tents,  and  the  Beriberies,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  dwell  in 
villages.  Tafilct,  the  capital,  is  a  trading  place,  with  a  caftle, 
-and  feated  on  a  river,  275  miles  S.E.  of  Morocco.  Long.  5. 
45.  W.  Lat.  28.  2.  N. 

TAGASTA,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
.ftantina,  formerly  a  confiderable  place,  but  now  greatly  re- 
.duced.  It  is  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  St.  Au- 

1,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  with  a  caftle  on  a 
mountain,  60  miles  E.  of  Mecca.  Long.  42.  5.  E.  Lat.  21. 

.45.  N. 

TAGHMON,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wex¬ 
ford,  1'even  miles  W,  of  Wexford. 

TAGLIACOZZO,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Abruzzo  Ulteriore, 
•18  miles  S.W.  of  Aquila,  and  33  E.N..E.  of  Rome.  Long. 
12.  57.  E.  Lat.  45.  50.  N. 

TAGOST,  a  town  of  Moroeco,  the  largeft  in  the  province 
of  Sus.  A  great  many  Jews  live  here,  who  carry  on  a  confi¬ 
derable  trade.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  37  miles  S.  of 
Tarodant.  Long.  8.  5.  W.  Lat.  29.  23.  N. 

TAGUMADERT,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tafilet,  with 
.a  ftreng caftle  on  a  mountain,  feated  on  the  river  Dras.  Long. 
6.  43.  W.  Lat.  17.  to.  N. 

TAHOOROWA,  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  Sandwich 
-Itlands,  lying  off  the  S.W.  part  of  Mowee,  from  which  it  is 
-diftant  three  leagues.  It  is  deftitute  of  wood,  and  the  foil 
lee  ms  to  be  Tandy  and  barren. 

TAJO,  anciently  Tagus,  a  river  which  has  its  Tource  on 
.the  confines  of  Arragon,  in  Spain,  .runs  through  New  Ca- 
liile,  by  Toledo  and  Talavara,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Alcan¬ 
tara,  in  Eftrcmadura.;  when  entering  Portugal,  it  vvafbcs 
Santaren,  below  which  its  forms  the  harbour  of  Lifbon,  and 
•then  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  river  was  formerly 
Taraous  for, its  golden  .lands. 


TAIN,  a  borough  and  fea-port  in  Rofsfbire,  remarkable 
fe.fca  large  l'quare  tower,  adorned  with  five  fpires,  and  for  a 
collegiate  church,  frill  pretty  entire.  It  is  feated  on  t*he  frith 
of  Dornoch,  12  miles  N.  of  Cromarty. 

TAI-PING-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-nan,  feated  on  the  river  Kiang.  It  has  only  three  cj~ 
ties  in  its  diftridt.  Long.  107.  15.  E  Lat,  32.  20.  E. 

TAI-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  ot- 
Tche-kiang.  It  has  fix  cities  in  its  diltridi.  Long.  121.  a.  E. 
Lat.  28.  55.  N. 

TAI-TONG-FOU,  a  ftrongcitv  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Chang-fi,  built  near  the  great  wall.  Its  jurii’didtion 
contains  four  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  feven  of  the  third  clafs. 

TAJ-YUEltf-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  pro. 
vince  of  Chan-fi.  It  is  eight  miles  in  circumference,  but  is 
much  decayed  fince  it  was  the  reftdence  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  of  thfc  laft  imperial  family  of  Tai-ming-tchao.  Its  dif¬ 
tridt  contains  five  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  20  of  the  third  clafs. 
It  is  t6o  miles  S.W.  of  Pekin. 

TA1LEBOURG,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  department 
of  Lower  Chare  rite,  feated  on  the  Charente,  30  miles  S.E.  of 
Rochelle.  Long.  o.  40.  W.  Lat,  45.  46.  N. 

TALAMONE,  a  fea-port  of  Tufcanv,  15  miles  N.  of  Or- 
bitello.  Long.  11.  6.  E.  Lat.  42.  30.  N. 

TALAVERA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  New  Caftile,  with  a 
Tort.  It  belongs  to  the  Archbiihop  of  Toledo,  and  is  feated 
on  the  Tajo,  in  a  valley  abounding  in  corn,  fruits,  and  excel¬ 
lent  wine,  58  miles  S.W.  of  Madrid.  Long.  4.  J.  W.  Lat, 
39-  4'-  N. 

TALAVERUELA,  a  -town  of  Spain  in  Eftremadura., 
feated  on  the  Guadiana,  14  miles  E.  of  Badajoz.  Long.  6. 
34.  W.  Lat.  38.  34.  N. 

TALCAGUANA,  a  fea-port  of  Chili,  on  the  S.E.  thore 
of  the  bay  of  Conception.  It  is  now  the  only  Spanifh  fettle- 
ment  in  the  bay,  and  nine  miles  from  the  new  city  of  concep¬ 
tion.  Long.  73.  0.  W.  Lat.  ,36.42.  S.  „ 

TALLAGH,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wa¬ 
terford,  fituate  near  the  river  Bride,  23  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Cork,  and  32  W. S.W.  of  Waterford. 

TALLANO,  a  fea-port  of  Corfica,  and  capital  of  a  difiridt 
in  the  French  divifion.  It  is  fituate  on  a  bay,  called  the  gulf 
of  Tallano,  24  miles  N.  of  Bonifacio,  and  30  S.S.W.  of 
Corte.  Long.  9.  18.  E.  Lat.  51.  20.  N. 

TALLARD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  , Alps,  Teated  on  the  Durance,  47  miles  S.  ol  Grenoble- 
Long.  6.  20.  E.  Lat.  44.  aS.  N. 

TALMONT,  a  Tea- port  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Charente,  feated  on  a  peninfula  of  the  Gironde,  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Saintes,  and  ,26°  S.W.  ot  Paris.  Long.  o.  50.  \\ 
Lat.  45.  32.  N. 

TAMALAMECA,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the  govern-  . 
ment  of  St.  Martha,  feated  ©n  the  Rio  de  la  Madalena.  Long 
74.  45.  W.  Lat.  9.  6.  N. 

TAMAR,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  from  N.  to  S. 
divides  Cornwall  from  Devon  (hire,  and  forming  the  harbour  ot 
Hamoaze,  enters  Plymouth  Sound. 

TAMARA,  a  fea-port  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  iilaad  of  So- 
cotora,  near  the  llrait  of  Babelmandel.  Long.  52.  25.  E. 
Lat.  1 J .  30.  N. 

TAME,  a  river,  which  rffes  in  Staftordfhire,  and  enter- 
ing  Warwickshire,  runs  fii.lt  E.  and  then  N.  till  it  re-enters 
into  its  native  county  of  Tamworjtb,  tailing  loon  after  into 
the  Trent. 

Tame,  a  rivulet  in  OxforcKhire,  which  (lows  into  the 
Thames,  at  Dorchefier,  and  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppofedjio 
give  name  to  the  Thames. 
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TaV.e-,  a  town'  iri  Oxfordfhire,  with  a  market  on  Tuefday, 

A  famous  free-fchool,  and  a-fmall  hofpital.  It  is  feated  on  a 
rivulet- of  the- farh-e  name, -itt  miles  E.  of  Oxford,  and  45  W. 
by  N. of -London-.  Long.  o.  55.  W.  Lat.  51.  .46.  N. 

TAMIEH,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  a  canal  which  runs  into 
the  Nile*  12  miles  N.E.  of  Fayoum. 

TAM  WORTH,  a  borough  in  Stafford  (hire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is 
feated  on:  the  Tame,  eight  miles  S-.E.  of  Lichfield,  and  1 14 
N.W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  38.  W.  Lat.  52.  49.  N. 

TANARO,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  which  rifes  in  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  and  flows  by  Cherafco,  Alba,  and  Afti,  to  Alexandria, 
in  the  Milanele,  and  falls  into  the  Po. 

TANASSERIM,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  2.20  miles  S.W.  of  Siam. 
Long.  98.  o.  E.  Lat.  1  j.  to.  N. 

TANBOF,  a  government  of  iluflia,  formerly  a  part  of  the 
government  ofVoronetz.  Its  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is 
feated  on  the  Zua,  which  falls  into  the  Mokcha. 

TANGOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura,  feated  on  . 
the  Zerara,  near  its  fall  into  the  Tajo,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Lif- 
bon.  Long.  8.  30.  W.  Lat.  39.  20.  N. 

TANCROWALL,  a  town  of  Vigritia,  feated  on  the 
Gambia,  where  the  Englifli  have  a  fort,  30  miles  E.  of  James 
River. 

TANDA,  or  Tanrah,  a  town- of  Hindooftan  Proper,  in 
Bengal,  of  which  foubab  it  was  the  capital  in  the  1  7th  cen¬ 
tury.  There  .is  little  remaining  of  it  but  the  rampart ;  and 
the  period  when  it  was  delerted  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Ganges,  1 20  miles  N.W.  of  Dacca.  Long.  87. 
56.  E.  Lat.  23.  25.  N. 

TANGATABOO,  one  of  the  Friendly  Iflands,  in  the 
S.  Pacific  Ocean,  the  refidence  of  the  fovereign  and  the 
chiefs. 

TANGERMUNDE,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  old 
mafche  of  Brandenburgh,  with  a  cattle,  feated  on  the  Tan- 
ger,  where  it  falls  into  the  Elbe,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Bran¬ 
denburg, and  28  N.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Long.  13.  30.  E.  Lat. 
52.  46.  N. 

TANJORE,  a  province  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  coaftof  Co¬ 
romandel.  It  is  an  appendage  of  the  Carnatic,  but  fubjeft 
to  its  own  rajah,  who  pays  an  annual  fubfidy  to  the  Englifh 
Eaft-India  Company. 

Tanjore,  a  city  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  Can  very, 
156  miles.  S.  by  W,  of  Madras,  and  166  S.E.  of  Seringapa- 
tam.  Long.  79.  12.  E.  Lat.  to.  46.  N. 

TANKIA,  or  Tinkia-Ling,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Thi¬ 
bet,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Langur,  275  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Laffa. 

TANNA-,  a  fertile  ifland,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  on  which  is  a  volcano.  The  inhabitants  are 
brave  and  hofpitable,  and  their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows, 
flings,  fpears,  and  clubs.  Long.  169.  46.  E.  Lat.  19.  30.  8. 

TANNING  ( Encycl .).  To  what  has  been  there  offered  we 
purpofe  to  add  the  following  experiments  on  the  tanning  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  reflections  on  the  art  of  tanning,  publifhed  by  M. 
Guillot  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie. 

“  The  length  of  the  procels  defcribed  by  M.  Prouft,”  fays 
he,  “  to  obtain  tan,  induced  me  to  make  1'ome  experiments, 
and  to  leek  a  more  expeditious  method  of  procuring  it :  the 
following  are  the  refults  : 

1.  “  I  infufed  bark,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  water ; 
I  let  it  (land  feveral  days,  filtered  the  infufion,  and  treated  it 
with  lime-water ;  I  obtained  a  precipitate  in  confiderable 
-quantity,  which  I  collefted  on  a  filter,  dried  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  applied  alcohol,  to  afeertain  whether  it  was  foluble 


in  this  menftruum ;  but  the  alcohol  wa.4  not  even  tinged 
by  it. 

2.  ”  Being  defirous  of  dlfcovering  if  the  lime  poll e fifed  a 
greater  affinity  to  acids  than  to  the  tan  with  which  it  was 
combined,  I  treated  four  grammes  of  the  precipitate  mention¬ 
ed-  above  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  water ;  with  the  aft- 
ftftance  of  a  very  gentle  heat,  a  moderate  effervefcence  was 
produced,  with  a  feparation  of  carbonic  acid  ;  after  twenty- 
four  hours’  infufion,  I  filtered  the  liquor,  which  had  aftumed 
a  very  deep  colour,  and  there  remained  on  the  filter  a  gra¬ 
nulated,  black.  Alining  fubftance,  having  a  four  and  rather 
bitter  tafte  3  this  refiduum  weighed  lbmething  lefs  than  two 
grammes. 

3.  “  To  afeertain  whether  the  nitric  acid  had  diffolved  the 
lime,  I  treated  the  liquid  which  I  had  filtered  with  acidulated 
oxalate  of  potafh,  and  obtained  an  abundant  precipitate,  which 
made  me  conjefture  that  fince  the  nitric  acid  had  dillolved  the 
lime,  the  fubftance  which  I  had  obtained  on  the  filter  mutt  be 
tan,  fince  the  precipitate  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  the 
lime-water  and  infufion  of  bark  was  produced  by  the  union 
of  the  tanning  principle  and  lime  :  to  convince  myfelf  of  this,. 
I  treated  one  portion  with  water,  and  the  other  with  alcohol ; 

I  let  the  infufion  of  thefe  fubftances  ftand  on  a  fand-bat<r 
twenty-four  hours,  the  water  was  deeply  coloured,  and  the 
alcohol  ltill  more ;  but  alt  the  tan  (hitherto  I  only  fuppofed  it 
fuch)  was  not  diffolved  ;  the  alcohol  diffolved  rather  more 
than  half,  and  the  water  lefs.  I  treated  thefe  two  liquids, 
after  having  filtered  them,  with  a  diffolution  of  pafte,  and 
obtained  a  precipitate  refembling  that  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  the  infufion  of  bark  with  the  fame  folution,  but  of  a  deeper 
colour,  and  rather  lefs  elaftic.  When  treated  with  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  tin,  1  obtained  a  precipitate  that  became  gelatinous : 
when  treated  with  lime-water,  the  tan  united  with  the  lime, 
and  reproduced  the  tanate  of  lime  formed  before. 

“  Could  I  fuppofe  that  with  thele  properties  it  was  not  the 
pure  tan  ?  No,  becaufe  it  gives  the  fame  refults  as  that  obtain¬ 
ed  by  M.  Proufi’s  procels. 

“  If  purer  tan  be  required  than  that  obtained  by  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  lime  of  the  tanate  of  this  fubftance  by  an  acid,  this 
infufion  of  alcohol  mult  be  evaporated,  and  tan  of  the  pureft 
quality  will  be  left. 

“  Muriatic  acid  produced  the  fame  effefts  as  nitric  acid. 

“  The  expedition  with  which  the  upper  leathers  are  tanned, 
by  the  procefs  of  M.  Sega  ini,  who,  in  manufacturing  them, 
merely  fubjefils  them  to  the  preparations  of  wafliing  and  fi- 
nilhing  with  lime-water,  without  afterwards  fwelling  them, 
and  then  tans  them,  caufed  me  to  fuppofe  that  in  thiscale  a 
combination  is  formed  between  the  tan  and  the  lime  contained 
in  the  {kin  thus  finifhed,  independent  of  the  combination  of 
the  tan  with  a  gelatinous  fubftance  contained  in  the  fkin, 
which  accelerates  the  fabrication.  May  it  not  hence  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  the  fabrication  of  thefe  leathers  would  be  acce¬ 
lerated  if,  after  having  walked  them  and  finitbed  them  with 
lime-water,  they  were  to  be  /welled  in  jufee,  or  water  in  which 
old  bark,  which  has  been  once  ufed  for  tanning,  is  infufed. 
Under  this  circumltance  the  fmall  quantity  of  tan  diffolved  in 
this  water  would  combine  with  the  lime  with  which  the  fkin 
would  be  charged  in  the  finifliing,  and  would  form  a  tanate  of 
lime.  The  fwelling  would  probably  take  place  by  this  me¬ 
thod  with  lefs  celerity  than  by  the  fulphuric  acid  ;  but  it 
would  perhaps  be  preferable,  as  the  fkin  in  fwelling  would  be¬ 
gin  to  be  charged  with  tan,  whilft,  by  the  fulphuric  acid,  the 
lime  with  which  the  ikin  is  impregnated  after  having  been  fi- 
ni Hied  with  this  fubftance  diffolved  in  water — the  lime,  I  fay, 
combines  with  the  fulphuric  acid  employed  to  make  it  fwell, 
which  I  prefume  muft  give  leather  a  brittle  quality  that  it 
would  perhaps  not  have  by  this  method.  Perhaps,  likewife. 
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after  having  fwelled  the  {kins  in  the  Infufion  of  old  bark, 
their  fabrication  might  be  accelerated  by  putting  them  at  firft 
into  an  infulion  of  bark,  according  to  the  method  of  M.  Se- 
guin,  and  afterwards  dipping  them  alternately  in  lime-water 
and  the  infufion  of  bark,  always  taking  care  to  leave  them 
but  a  fhort  time  in  the  lime-water,  which  might  perhaps  alter 
them,  if  they  were  fuffered  to  remain  in  it  too  long.  Under 
this  circumftance  the  lime-water  with  which  the  leather  would 
be  charged  would,  when  the  latter  is  put  into  an  infufion  of 
bark,  produce  a  morefpeedy  precipitation  of  the  tan,  and  its 
union  with  the  lime,  as  well  as  with  the  gelatinous  fubftance 
contained  in  the  leather.  I  think,  likewife,  that  by  this  me¬ 
thod  leather  would  acquire  a  greater  weight,  a  quality  aimed 
at  by  tanners,  and  would  perhaps  become  lefs  permeable  to 
water. 

“  Thefe  conjefturcs  I  have  ventured  to  advance,  becaufe 
they  appear  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  theory  of  the  art  of  tan¬ 
ning.  Perhaps  in  this  infiance,  as  in  many  others,  praftice 
will  not  accord  with  theory.  I  leave  it  to  artifts  to  try  this 
tnethod,  which  I  myfelf  {hall  not  fail  to  do  when  a  favourable 
opportunity  prefents  itfelf.” 

The  following  is  extra&ed  from  the  fpecification  of  a  pa¬ 
tent  granted  to  Mr.  Francis  Brewin,  of  Bermondfey,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  for  an  improved  method  of  tanning.  It  is 
■dated  November  18,  1801. 

“  My  improved  procefs  of  tanning,”  fays  Mr.  Brewin, 
“  confifts  principally  in  confolidating  flo'/ers  and  taps,  that 
is  by  drawing  the  oozes  for  the  vats,  and  handlers  from  the 
Boaters,  and  working  the  oozes  through  the  floaters  in  every 
tcfpedt  as  though  they  were  a  fet  of  taps,  and  ufing  them  at 
the  fame  time  in  the  nature  of  floaters,  by  handling  the 
greeneft  packs  in  them.  Thefe  vats  I  call  floating  taps.  The 
procefs  I  delcribe  more  particularly  as  follows :  twenty  or 
twenty-five  vats  I  confider  as  conftituting  one  complete  tan- 
yard  ;  and  my  vats  being  nearly  of  one  fize,  I  take  two  or 
three  of  the  centre  vats,  which  I  ufe  as  fpenders  ;  four  or  fix 
immediately  next  to  thefe  I  make  my  floating  taps,  each  con¬ 
taining  an  eye  and  a  falfe  bottom.  The  remainder  are  vats 
and  handlers,  in  which  I  ufe  all  my  frefh  bark.  One  floating 
tap  1  keep  empty,  that  it  may  contain  the  whole  of  the  ooze 
and  bark  in  a  vat  or  handler,  into  which  floating  vat  I  draw 
the  ooze  and  bark,  from  that  vat  or  handler  which  I  conceive 
moft  necelfary  to  be  drawn.  I  draw  off  by  a  pump  from  this 
floating  tap,  now  the  beft,  my  oozes  into  the  vat  or  handlers 
from  which  it  laft  came,  making  up  the  deficiency  from  the 
fecond  floating  tap,  late  the  beft  ;  but  working  it  firft  through 
the  one  now  made,  I  put  the  goods  down  in  the  drawn  oozes, 
with  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  bark  that  is  generally 
ufed  with  one  pack.  I  continue  to  work  the  whole  of  the 
floating  taps  as  though  they  were  one  fet  of  taps ;  but  firft  I 
throw  up  each  pack  of  goods,  and  after  the  floating  taps  are 
werked  through,  I  {hift  the  floating  packs  as  in  a  fet  of 
handlers.  The  bark  in  the  late  worft  floating  tap,  being  after 
the  whole  has  been  worked  through  thrown  into  the  fpender, 
caufes  fuch  floating  tap  to  become  the  empty  floating  tap, 
ready  to  receive  the  ooze  and  baik  from  the  vat  or  handler 
next  to  be  drawn.  Experience  perhaps  may  prove  it  to  be 
moft  advantageous,  particularly  where  the  number  of  floating 
taps  exceed  fix,  to  draw  the  oozes  from  one  of  the  more  back- 
wsfrd  floating  taps  inftead  of  the  beft ;  in  this  cafe  thofe  float¬ 
ing  taps  only  that  follow  the  one  drawn  from  muft  be  confi- 
fidered  as  floating  taps,  and  the  others  worked  merely  as 
floaters,  by  (Lifting  the  packs  only.  In  this  cafe,  fome  labour 
in  pumping  would  be  faved,  and  the  goods  before  they  go  into 
the  frefh  bark  would  be  more  tanned.  The  precife  number  of 
floating  taps  in  a  yard  is  not  very  material,  but  more  than  ten 
I  conceive  will  feidom  be  found  moft  advantageous,  or  lefs 
Vox..  X. 


than  four.  By  difpofing  of  the  fpenders,  floating  taps,  vat*, 
and  handlers,  as  before  delcribed,  barrows  or  long  (hoots  will 
feidom  if  ever  be  required  to  convey  the  bark  or  ooze  from 
the  vats  or  handlers  to  the  floating  taps,  or  from  the  floating 
taps  to  the  fpenders,  as  fuch  vats  or  handlers  may  be  drawn 
as  lie  next  to  the  empty  floating  tap,  and  fuch  floating  tap  is 
fo  difpofed  as  to  lie  next  to  the  fpender  that  has  received  Its 
bark,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  following  plans  of  two  of  my 
yards. 
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“  I  draw  fo  many  vats  or  handlers  into  each  floating  tap, 
as  that  when  the  goods  and  oozes  are  out  of  them  the  bark 
will  about  one  half  fill  them  :  but  as  I  generally  put  as  much 
bark  into  a  vat  or  handler  as  will  be  fulficient  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  I  do  not  often  draw  more  than  one  vat  or  handler  into 
one  floating  tap ;  one  fpender  will  contain  two  floating  taps, 
from  which,  if  the  fperrders- are  juft  half  the  number  of  the 
floating  taps,  which  I  confider  as  a  proper  proportion,  the 
whole  will  both  be  worked  round,  or  emptied  in  the  fame, 
time*,  of  com'fe  the  floating  tap  that  is  to  be  caft  will  always 
continue  to  be  near  the  fpender,  that  is  to  receive  the  bark. 
Three  or  four  times  handling  the  goods  after  they  have  been 
regularly  through  the  floating  taps,  befides  when  drawn  for, 
I  find  fufficient.  I  feidom  handle  the  floating  taps  but  when, 
the  ooze  is  drawn,  excepting  the  greeneft  pack,  which  I  ge¬ 
nerally  handle  once  in  two  or  three  days  at  leaft.  The  fize 
of  the  vats,  handlers,  floating  taps,  and  fpenders,  (houldbeat 
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leaft  equal  in-fize  to  the  handlers  and  vats.  This  general  rule 
•ihould  be  obferved,  not  to  draw  fo  often,  or  more  vats  or 
handlers  into  a  floating  tap,  as  that  the  floating  tap_  will  not 
contain  goods  iufhcient  to  lpend  the  bark  to  your  iatio faction. 
By  the  above  procefs  the  oozes  in  the  vats  and  handlers  may  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  about  twice  as  ftrong  as  fuch  oozes  generally  are, 
as  fo  much  more  bark  is  ufed  at  one  time  with  each  pack  of 
goods  ;  and  as  each  pack  of  goods  may  be  drawn  for  whiie 
the  ooze  continues  tone  very  ftrong,  and  of  courfe  will  cauie 
the  drawn  oozes  to  be  very  ftrong  aifo,  and  yet  by  the  proceiS 
the  bark  goes  through  in  the  floating  taps  it  will  be,  before 
thrown  away,  more  completely  fpent  than  by  any  other  pro¬ 
cefs,  from  the  water  being  made  to  go  through  the  bark  alter 
It  has  been  ufed  in  the  vats  or  handlers  fo  many  moie  times 
than  is  done  by  the  ufual  procefs  before  it  comes  to  be  ufed 
with  the  frelh  bark,  but  above  all  from  the  green  goods,  after 
the  oozes  are  drawn  from  it,  fpending  the  bark  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  fpending,  hy  the  water  being  worked  through 
it.  The  great  advantages  derived  from  this  procefs  are,  the 
leather  is  made  of  a  fuperior  quality,  being  more  folid  and 
weighty  than  other  leather,  and  is  manufactured  in  lefs  time, 
from  the  oozes  in  the  vats  and  handlers  containing  double  the 
quantity  of  the  tanning  quality  than  is  contained  in  common 
oozes.  The  leather  when  curried  will  be  much  more  water¬ 
proof  than  common  leather,  as  it  will  take  in  piore  oil  in  the 
prceefs  of  currying,  provided  the  oozes  in  the  handlers  and 
vats  are  not  kept  ftronger  than  oozes  in  general  are.  1  he 
leather  will  be  much  tougher  than  other  leather,  as  by  this 
procefs  it  is  not  put  into  old  acid  oozes  while  green,  by  which 
.the  texture  of  leather  in  general  is  much  injured.  The  leather 
in  manufacturing  requires  lefs  labour  than  by  any  other  pro¬ 
cefs,  as  the  labour  of  drawing  oozes  from  the  large  quantity 
of  bark  ufed  in  each  ooze  is  confiderably  abridged,  and  there 
is  a  faving  of  bark  from  its  being  more  completely  fpent  than 
by  any  other  procels,  and  as  the  quantity  of  bark  permitted 
to  ftand  without  goods  is  much  lefs  than  ufual.  Elm-bark,  or 
weaker  barks  than  oak,  may  by  this  procefs  be  ufed  with 
particular  advantages,  fince  the  bark  is  thereby  fo  completely 
fpent,  and  the  labour  fo  much  abridged,  and  inafmuch  as  it 
enables  the  keeping  of  the  oozes  in  the  vats  and  handlers  much 
ftronger  than  by  any  other  procefs ;  by  which  means  the  lea¬ 
ther  tanned  by  elm,  or  other  weak  barks,  becomes  as  folid 
and  weighty  as  common  leather  tanned  by  oak-bark.” 

TANORE,  a  fea-port  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  eoaft  of  Ma¬ 
labar.  Long.  75.  50.  E.  Lat.  10.  55.  N. 

TANTALLAN,  a  ruinous  cattle  in  Haddingtonthire,  two 
miles  E.  of  North  Berwick.  It  is  feated  on  a  high  rock, 
wafhed  on  three  fides  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Covenanters  in  1639. 

TAOO,  the  moft  l'outhern  of  the  Friendly  Itlands,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  about  ten  leagues  in  circuit.  It  has  fe¬ 
deral  fprings  inland,  and  a  fmall  ftream  of  good  water,  which 
reaches  the  Tea  when  the  fprings  are  copious.  The  S.E.  fide 
rifes  with  great  inequalities  immediately  from  the  fea :  fo 
that  the  plains  and  meadows,  of  which  there  are  fome  of  great 
extent,  lie  all  on  the  N. W.  tide  5  and  are  adorned  with  tufts 
of  trees,  intermixed  with  plantations,  and  interfefted  by  paths 
leading  to  every  part  of  the  ifle. 

TAOUKAA,  an  itland  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Long.  145* 
9.  W.  Lat.  14.  30.  S. 

TAPOOR,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Myfore  country,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Darampoory,  and  83 
E.S.E.  of  Seringapatam. 

TAPTY,  a  river  of  the  Deccan  of  tlindooftan,  which 
..rifes  at  Mai  toy,  84  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Nagpour,  and 
falls  into  the  gulph  of  Cambay,  about  20  miles  below  Surat. 
TAR.  (Encjcl),  The  following  obfei'vations  on  the 


pine-tree,  and  inftruCtions  relative  to  the  manner  of  ex* 
trailing  the  tar,  and  other  refinous  principles,  fiom  it,  by 
M.  Chaptal,  appear  in  the  Journal  des  Arts  et  Manufactures. 

“  There  are  few  trees  from  the  cultivation  of  which  fo 
many  advantages  are  likely  to  refult  as  that  known  by  the 
name  of  the  pine.  It  grows  in  dry  and  fandy  grounds,  in 
the  midft  of  rocks  ;  it  crowns  the  fummits  of  mountains 
with  its  agreeable  verdure;  it  appropriates  to  itfelf  foils 
which  feems  to  be  fnunned  by  every  other  vegetable  ;  it 
flioots  up  rapidly,  requires  fcarcely  any  culture,  and  its  ufes 
and  products  are  as  multifarious  as  they  are  ufefi.il.  The 
young  plants,  and  the  flioots  lopped  off  from  the  trees  of 
all  ages,  furnifh  a  large  fupply  of  props  for  the  vines.  The 
wood  of  the  pine  affords  very  good  fuel ;  its  flame  is  brifle, 
and  is  attended  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of 
producing  too  much  fmoke.  In  all  countries  where  the 
pine  abounds,  thofe  pieces  of  its  wood  which  contain  the 
moft  refin  are  ufed  inftead  of  candles.  The  trunks  of  thefe 
trees  are  very  proper  for  making  planks :  they  are  likewife 
employed  for  forming  the  bodies  of  pumps,  for  water-pipes, 
for  beams,  for  the  fide  planks  of  the  decks  of  flaps,  for  mads. 
&:c.  Its  fruit  is  an  alimentary  fubftance  of  fome  confequence; 
many  domeftic  animals  are  very  fond  of  feeding  upon  it. 
Of  the  wood  of  the  pine  a  fpecies  of  charcoal  is  made,  which 
is  found  to  be  very  ufeful  in  metallurgical  operations.  Thefe 
trees,  when  arrived  at  a  certain  fize,  afford  an  annual  crop  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  refin.  The  trees  which  fall 
down  with  age,  and  thofe  which  are  torn  out  of  the  ground, 
or  broken  off  from  their  roots  by  the  wind,  as  alfo  the  chips 
cut  from  the  trunks  when  they  are  made  into  beams,  ttie 
roots,  &c.  afford  ftill  a  large  quantity  of  tar.  Proprietors  of 
lands  cannot  therefore  be  loo  ftrongly  urged  to  cultivate  fo 
valuable  a  tree. 

“  It  would  require  nothing  more  than  to  fcatter  the  fruit 
on  fuch  lands  as  are  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  tree,  in 
order  to  infure  its  production.  We  muff  take  care  not  to 
fow  the  pine- fruit  in  any  other  fpots  than  fuch  as  are  fliel- 
tered  from  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  for  expofure  to  the  fun 
proves  deftruCtive  to  the  young  plants.  On  this  account 
the  trees  in  the  pine-forefts  are  not  filled  in  a  regular 
manner,  but  only  here  and  there,  in  order  to  infure  an 
uninterrupted  re-produCtion.” 

The  following  are  deferibed  to  be  the  proceffes  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  refinous  principles  of  the  pine. 

“  All  pines  yield  a  refinous  juice,  but  fome  in  laroer 
quantities  than  others.  Thofe  which  contain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  refin  are  the  Cyprus  pine,  the  grey,  the  white, 
and  the  red  pines.  Soil,  age,  and  fize,  have  lefs  influence 
upon  the  quantity  of  refin  than  the  expofure  of  the  plant, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  bark:  the  pines  expofed  to  the 
fouth,  and  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  yield  it  in  large  quantities, 
whilft  thofe  wliofe  bark  is  very  thick  yield  lefs.  Pines  that 
grow  too  near  to  each  other  contain  fcarcely  any  refin  ;  the 
interval  between  them  ought  to  be  twelve  feet.  The 
diftance  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  fituation  of  the 
ground,  and  the  polition  of  the  trees  with  refpeCt  to  expofure 
to  the  fun.  The  young  branches  that  flioot  out  from  the 
ftem  fhould  be  carefully  lopped  off,  by  which  means  the 
tree  grows  to  a  greater  height,  and  its  trunk  is  more  expofed 
to  the  aCtion  of  the  fun.  Pines  become  more  refinous  in 
rich  grounds,  and  in  rainy  feafons ;  but  then  the  refin  is 
not  equally  good.  Young  pines  yield  refin  as  well  as  the 
old  ones,  but  the  extraction  of  it  enfeebles  them.  The 
refin  flows  particularly  during  the  fummer  feafon.  Pines 
yield  refin  during  the  fpace  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
and  the  extraction  of  it  is  generally  commenced  when  they 
are  twenty  years  old. 
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The  tciin&Us  juice  flows  out  aim  oft  folely  from  the 
woody  part  of  the  tree,  and  runs  down  between  the 
■wood  and  the  bark  ;  the  exterior  layers  yield  it  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  interior  ones :  only  a  few  drops  of  good 
refin  tranfude  through  the  bark.  The  roots  alfo  yield  a 
great  quantity  of  juice.  The  knots  contain  more  refin 
than  the  reft  of  the  tree,  the  roots  more  than  the  branches, 
&c. ;  and  the  woody  part  in  the  vicinity  of  notches 
or  wounds  of  the  item  yields  ff ill  more. 

“  When  the  pines  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  about  twenty 
years,  they  have  acquired  a  circumference  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  are  fufliciently  ftrong  to  admit  of  the  extraffion  of 
a  part  of  the  refinous  juice  which  circulates  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  tree.  The  refinous  juice  begins  to  flow  in  the 
fpring,  and  it  is  during  this  feafon  that  incifions  are  begun 
to  be  made  into  the  trees,  in  order  to  extract  their  produce. 
The  juice  continues  to  flow  till  the  autumn.  It  generally 
begins  to  flow  during  the  month  of  May,  and  ccafes  in 
September. 

“  In  order  to  facilitate  this  flow,  and  determine  it  to  a 
Angle  point,  a  fpace,  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  fix  or 
eight  in  length,  is  pitched  upon  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk, 
quite  near  to  the  earth,  on  the  fide  expofed  to  the  fouth,  and 
in  a  part  which  appears  to  abound  moft  in  refin,  and  to  be 
moft  difpofed  to  let  it  run  off:  in  this  place  the  bark  is 
peeled  off,  and  a  chip  cut  out  of  the  wood,  from  whence 
the  refin  immediately  begins  to  flow,  and  is  feen  tranfuding 
thYough  the  ligneous  fibres,  in  fmall  tranfparent  drops  ;  it 
runs  down  upon  the  bark  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
is  received  into  a  hole  made  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  or  into  a 
veffel  placed  there  for  that  purpofe.  When  the  flow  of  the 
refin  begins  to  grow  languid,  the  wound  of  the  tree  is  en¬ 
larged  at  its  upper  part,  and  a  new  layer  of  the  woody  part 
is  cut  off.  The  wound  muft  be  renewed  in  this  manner 
once  every  fortnight.  Thus  the  wound  is  progreflively  en¬ 
larged,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  a  foot  in  length.  The 
operation  is  difeontinued  as  foon  as  the  return  eff  tl>e  froft 
hardens  the  refin,  and  flops  its  flow. 

“  In  the  following  fpring,  the  wound  is  again  renewed, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  years  it  has  acquired  a  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet.  When  it  has  been  enlarged  to  this  height, 
a  new  cut  is  made  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  almoft  clofe  to 
the  former,  and  is  gradually  carried  higher  up,  parallel  with 
the  firft.  Whilft  the  refin  is  difeharged  by  this  fecond  wound, 
the  firft  heals  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  operation  may 
be  fucceffively  performed  round  the'whole  circumference  of 
the  tree,  and  repeated  upon  the  places  where  the  former 
wounds  had  been  made.  In  renewing  the  wounds,  we  muft 
life  the  precautions,  to  cut  the  chips  very  thin.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  workman  muft  be  provided  with  very  fharp 
inftruments.  Upon  thefe  precautions  the  health  of  the  tree, 
and  the  quantity  of  refin  produced,  materially  depends. 

“  In  this  manner  a  fingle  perfon  may  manage  from  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  to  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  feet  of 
trees.  He  pours  into  barrels  the  refin  colledled  in  the  veffels 
placed  for  receiving  it  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and  it  is  then 
fit  lobe  introduced  into  commerce. 

lc  The  refin  obtained  in  this  manner  in  Guienne  is  known 
by  the  name  of  galipot ;  that  of  Provence,  is  termed  Perime 
vierge.  In  fome  parts  of  Provence,  it  is  the  practice  to  make 
a  fmall  hole  at  the  bottom  of  that  which  rectives  the  refill, 
and  to  feparate  the  one  from  the  other,  by  laying  fome 
twigs  of  rofemary  over  the  orifice  of  the  fecond.  By  this 
means  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  refin  filtrates  into  the 
f mailer  hole,  and  the  refin  obtained  in  this  mariner  is  termed 
bijon. 

1‘  A  healthy  tree,  yields  annually  from  twelve  >9  fiftean 


pounds  of  refill.  From  the  autumn  to  the  fpring,  thefmall 
quantity  of  refin  which  flows  from  the  tree  hardens  upon  the 
furface,  from  which  it  is  detached  by  means  of  iron  ferapers 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole.  This  refin  is  known  at  Bourdeaux 
by  the  name  of  barras.  ■ 

“  In  order  to  form  the  yellow  fpecies  of  refin,  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  brai  fee,  and  in  Provence  by  that 
of  raefe ,  they  place  upon  a  ftove  a  copper  boiler,  the  fides  of 
which  are  bent  into  a  lip,  feveral  inches  in  breadth,  which 
is  provided,  at  fome  point  of  its  circumference,  with  a  gut¬ 
ter,  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length,  under  which  is  placed  a 
trough  hollowed  into  a  piece  of  a  pine-trunk,  and  filled  with 
water. 

Boob  the  liquid  and  the  folid  refin  that  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  pine  is  put  into  the  boiler.  This  fubftance 
is  melted  by  a  moderate  heat  :  as  foon  as  it  is  melted,  a 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  it,  upon  which  the  refin 
puffs  up,  and  a  part  of  it  runs  into  the  trough,  which  the 
workman  continually  pours  back  into  the  boiler,  mixing 
the  whole  mafs  well  together ;  and  this  manoeuvre  he  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  whole  of  the  water  is  diffipated.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  the  melted  refin  becomes  more 
tranquil,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  in  which  ftate  it  is 
poured  into  another  trough,  where  it  filtrates  through  ftraw, 
and  runs  thence  into  moulds  carefully  formed  in  the  fand. 
Thefe  moulds  are  round  holes,  the  fides  of  which  are  ren¬ 
dered  compa#  by  being  well  beaten.  The  cakes  of  refin, 
which  affume  the  fiiape  of  thefe  moulds,  weigh  about  two 
hundred  pounds. 

“  If,  inftead  of  boiling  the  refin  in  an  open  veffel,  we 
boil  it  in  an  alembic  with  water,  it  forms  a  fpecies  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  termed  eau  detafe,  which,  however,  k  greatly 
inferior  to  the  genuine  oil  of  turpentine. 

“  When  the  galipot  is  put  into  troughs  compofed  of 
feveral  planks  fattened  together,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  the 
part  which  oozes  through  the  crevices  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Sun  Turpentine  ( teifbenthine  de  foleil).  The  term  of 
turpentine  of  the  boiler  (terlbentbine  de  ebaudrierc )  is  applied 
to  the  galipot  that  has  been  melted  in  one  of  thefe  veffels. 
Even  the  moft  liquid  galipot  has  been  claffed  amongft  the 
turpentines;  but  this  fpecies  is  the  worft  of  all  in  its  qualities, 
being  inferior  to  that  of  the  larch,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  that 
of  the  fir. 

“  The  living  tree  does  not  give  out  the  whole  of  its  refin 
by  the  wounds  made  in  its  trunk ;  but  after  it  is  dead,  it  is 
fubje&ed  to  an  operation,  by  which  every  particle  is  ex- 
trailed  ;  and  it  is  this  refinous  fubftance,  extracted  from  the 
dead  tree,  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  tar  (goudion). 

“  In  order  to  extra#  the  tar,  all  that  is  required  is,  to  apply 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  wood  in  which  it  is  contained,  a  degree 
of  heat  fufticient  to  foften  it,  and  make  it  run,  without 
either  fetting  fire  to,  or  volatilizing  it.  This  end  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  difpofing  the  wood  of  the  pine,  previoufly  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  in  a  heap,  the  fides  of  which  are  covered  with 
earth,  fods,  or  bricks.  The  whole  mafs  is  heated  by  means 
of  fire  applied  to  the  upper  part,  and  all  the  refin  that  runs 
down  to  the  bottom  is  carried  off  from  the  heap  by  gutters. 
The  kilns,  in  which  this  fmothered  combuftion  is  performed, 
arc  of  different  forms  and  dimenfions.  But  all  the  proceffes 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  known  have  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  and  operations  in  common  with  each  other,  of  which 
we  fiiall  give  fome  account.  For  extracting  tar,  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  the  knots,  and  all  the  refinous  veins,  are  chofen. 
The  red  parts  of  the  wood  are  taken  in  preference  to  the  reft. 
The  bark  and  leaves  are  rejected,  as  the  tar  which  they 
furnifh  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  tar  is  extrafled  alfo 
from  the  flraw,  which  has  ferved  for  filtrating  the  brai  fee. 
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and  from  the  chips  that  nave  been  cut  off  from  the  trank,  in 
order  to  renew  the  wounds  of  the  tree. 

“  Tn  preparing  tar,  ufe  is  alfo  made  of  trees  exhaufted  of 
their  refin,  and  particularly  of  thofe  decayed  by  age,  of  thofe 
that  have  been  broken  off,  or  rooted  up  by  the1  wind,  and 
of  the  chips  produced  in  various  fpecies  of  labour  for  which 
this  wood  is  employed. 

“  The  tar  is  the  better  in  proportion  as  the  trees  from 
which  it  is  extra&ed  are  more  refinous,  the  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  reparation  of  the  bark  and  young  (hoots,  and 
the  more  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  combuftion  and.vola- 
tilifation  of  the  refin.  In  order  to  obtain  good  tar,  it  is  alfo 
of  eflential  advantage  to  employ  wood  that  is  neither  too 
green  nor  too  dry  ;  that  which  is  in  a  (late  of  half-drynefs  is 
the  beft.  The  trees  may  be  felled  at  any  feafon  of  the  year, 
but  it  is  principally  during  the  autumn  that  they  are.  hewn 
down  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  extraction  of  the  tar  is  per¬ 
formed  during  the  winter.  It  is  further  neceffary  that  the 
wood  fnould  be  cut  into  fm&ll  pieces,  as  equal  as  poihble  in 
fize,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  refin  which  it  contains 
may  be  melted  out  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

The  management  of  the  fire  demands  likewife  great 
attention  ;  for,  ift,  too  adtive  a  fire  burns  and  diflipates  the 
refin  ;  2dlv,  too  violent  a  heat  volatilifes  it,  and  produces  tar 
of  too  dry  a  nature  ;  and,  jdly,  if  the  heat  be  too  low,  it  ex¬ 
tracts  only  a  part  ofthe  refin,  and  leaves  combined  with  the 
tar  the  watery  particles  which  exifted  in  the  vegetable.  A 
kiln,  filled  with  very  red  and  refinous.  wood,  yields  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  its  weight  of  tar;  but  thisTubfiance  is  generally  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent, 
to  the  whole. 

“  Each  fpecies  of  kiln  that  has  been  employed  for  the 
extraction  of  tar  appears  to  me  to  poffefs  certain  advantages 
and  difadvantages  of  its  own.  In  the  mountains  of  Provence, 
the  kilns  are  fhaped  like  large  pitchers,  partly  funk  into  the 
ground  ;  they  are  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
fix  feet  in  the  bellv,  and  two  at  the  top.  The  wood  is  cut 
into  pieces  eighteen  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide; 
thefe  are  difoofed  in  layers  of  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  having 
the  interfaces  filled  up  by  other  pieces  placed  perpen¬ 
dicularly. 

“  In  the  neighbourhood  of Bourdeaux  they  diga  circular 
pit,  thirty-fix  or  forty  feet  in  circumference,  where  a  hearth 
as  formed  by  bricks  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  well  ce¬ 
mented  together.  A  fmall  canal  is  made  at  the  centre  for 
receiving  the  tar,  and  conveying  it  into  a  receptacle,  whicli 
is  termed  the  vault  (cave),  and  in  which  a  quantity  of  water 
is  kept,  in  order  to  purify  the  tar.  The  vault  is  emptied  as 
faft  as  it  fills,  and  the  tar  put  intolhe  barrels,  in  which  it  is 
tranfported  from  place  to  place.  The  hearth  of  the  kiln  is 
covered  with  wood  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  piled  into  a 
heap  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  fides  of  the  heaps  are 
covered  with  fods,  and  clods  of  earth;  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  cone,  where  they  place  a  layer  of  wood  drier  than  the 
reft,  is  fet  on  fire.  The  heat  communicates  itfelf  to.  the 
whole  mafs,  and  when  the  fire  flackens,  openings  are  made 
to  increafe  the  draught,  by  taking  out  fome  of  the  clods  in 
different  parts  of  the  fides.  When  the  operation  is  com¬ 
pleted,  all  the  draught-holes  are  clofed,  and  the  charcoal, 
that  has  been  formed  is  taken  out  of  the  kiln. 

“  The  kilns  ufed  in  Louijiana  differ  very  little  from  thofe 
which  we  have  juft  delctibed  ;  only  the  ground  is  not  covered 
with  bricks,  but  the  tar  is  made  to  run  merely  by  the  Hope 
of  the  earth,  which  is  ftrongly  beaten,  and  thence  it  is  con¬ 
veyed,  by  very  long  gutters,  into  refervcirs  dug  into  the. 
ground. 

“  The  method  ufod  in  the  Valais,  fas  extracting  the  tap, 


is  pradlifed  by  all  the  peafants ;  and  as  it  prefents  to  us  all  the 
means  proper  to  be  employed  for  avoiding  any  wafte  of  the 
tar,  and  obtaining  it  of  good  quality,  we  ftiall  deferibe  it 
with  more  minutenefs  than  the  others,  introducing  at  the 
fame  time  fome  variations,  which,  from  our  obfervations  and 
experience,  appear  to  us  to  be  neceflary. 

“  A  kiln  is  conlfrudted  of  a  form  fimilar  to  that  of  an  egg 
placed  upon  one  end.  Its  dimenfions  may  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  wood  we  have  to  burn  :  it  ought, 
in  general,  to  be  twice  as  high  as  it  is  broad.  The  largeft 
may  be  ten  feet  in  height,  five  in  diameter,  and  two  and  a 
half  at  the  fuperior  orifice.  In  conftrudling  this  kiln,  the 
firft  operation  is  the  marking  out  of  its  dimenfions  at  the 
bafe,  after  which  the  walls  are  raifed  of  ftone,  to  the  height 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  height  of  the  kiln.  The  infide  is 
paved  with  free-ftone,  well  joined  together;  or,  where  this 
cannot  be  procured,  with  bricks  laid  upon  the  ground,  and 
well  cemented.  The  bottom  is  concave,  and  of  the  form  of 
an  egg-fhell.  Six  inches  from  the  bottom  an  orifice  is  made, 
eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  which  terminates  on  the  outfide 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  (loping  down  fix  or  eight 
inches,  and  to  this  is  adapted  a  large  tube,  refembling  a 
mufket-barrel,  of  a  large  bore,  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying 
the  tar  into  the  barrels  defiined  to  receive  it. 

“  At  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  bars  of  iron  are  placed,  parallel  with 
each  other,  for  fupporting  the  wood,  and  letting  the  tar, 
which  is  melted  out  by  the  heat,  run  down  to  the  bottom. 
The  conftrudlion  of  the  kiln  is  completed  with  fragments 
of  ftone  and  earth,  and  at  the  top  an  open  fpace  is  left,  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  for  the  convenience  of  filling  the 
kiln.  It  is  plaftered  over  both  within  and  without,  and  any 
cracks  or  flaws  that  may  be  formed  are  immediately  (lopped 
up.  It  is  alfo  of  advantage  to  make  fome  perforations  in 
the  walls  of  the  kiln,  which  may  beufed,asoccafion  requires, 
for  increafing  the  draught,  and  graduating  the  heat  at 
pleafure. 

“  When  a  kiln  of  this  kind  has  been  conftrudted,  a  man 
goes  into  the  infide,  and  difpofes  the  wood,  cut  into  billets 
two  inches  broad  and  eighteen  long,  upon  the  grate,  and 
with  thefe  he  fills  up  the  whole  cavity,  taking  great  care  to 
leave  no  empty  fpaces,  and  the  top  of  the  kiln  he  tills  with  dry 
chips.  The  orifice  at  the  top  is  clofed  up  with  flat  (tones, 
or  plates  of  iron  or  copper,  fo  as  to  leave  only  one  opening, 
or  chimney,  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  chips  are 
then  fet  on  fire,  and,  when  the  fire  is  well  kindled,  this 
orifice  is  clofed  with  a  flat  ftone,  which  is  covered  over  with 
earth.  The  melting  now  commences,  and  the  tar  runs 
down  to  the  bottom,  whence  it  is  conveyed,  by  the  tube  in- 
ferted  there,  into  the  barrel.  If  the  melting  fliould  ceafe, 
the  orifice  nruft  be  opened  again,  and  even  a  draught  of  ail* 
let  in  through  the  holes  in  the  fides  of  the  kiln.  If  the 
fmoke  finds  a  vent  through  the  fides  of  the  building,  the 
holes  muft  be  flopped  with  wet  earth,  fods,  or  other  fub- 
ftances. 

“When  the  kiln  has  cooled,  it  is  opened,  and  the.  - 
charcoal  produced  by  the  operation  is  taken  out.  The 
impurities  colledled  at  the  bottom  are  then  extradled,  and 
the  kiln  is  filled  again. 

“  By  a  kiln  of  this  conftrudlion,  which  is  neither  labo¬ 
rious,  expenfive,  nor  difficult,  all  unneceflary  wafte  is  avoid¬ 
ed;  and  the  tar  muft  neceflarily  be  more  pure,  as,  on 
account  of  the  folidity  of  the  ftru&ure,  the  materials  cannot 
be  mixed  with  it,  befides  that  the  tar  preferves  all  thofe 
principles  which  the  other  furnaces  fuffer  to  be  diffipated. 

“  The  ex  pence  which  attends  the  conftrudlion  of  fuch  a! 
furnacecannot.be  placedin  competition  with  tire  advantages 
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which  it  affords.  Befides,  it  is  built  in  the  midft  of  the 
forefts,  and  confeqnently  furrounded  with  all  the  materials 
that  are  required.  Moreover,  it  is  a  {fable  and  permanent 
effabliihment,  whillt  the  other  one  is  obliged  to  demolifh 
and  rebuild  for  every  fmgle  operation. 

“  Another  refinous  preparation,  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  brai-gras ,  is  obtained  by  filling  the  kiln  with 
alternate  layers  of  green  wood  and  refin  or  dry  chips, 
making  the  uppermoft  layer  of  dry  chips.  The  orifice  by 
which  thejuice  might  run  out  is  clofed,  and  fire  applied  to 
the  kiln.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  production  of 
flame,  and  to  produce  a  dead  heat,  which  is  kept  up  for 
feven  or  eight  days.  By  this  means,  the  refin  is  melted, 
mixes  with  the  lap,  and  runs  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 
When  the  operation  is  finiflied,  the  orifice  is  uncloled,  and 
the  brai-gras  runs  out.  Sometimes  the  tar  which  is  obtained 
from  very  refinous  wood  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  brai-gras.  By 
mixing  brai-Jcc  with  very  refinous  wood,  and  not  opening 
the  vent  hole  till  the  refinous  fubftance  has  boiled,  we 
obtain  brai-gras. 

“  In  order  to  make  lamp-black,  fmall  pieces  of  the  refufe  of 
all  thefe  refinous  fubftances  are  put  into  iron  pots,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  dole  chamber,  entirely  lined  with 
canvas  or  paper;  after  which  the  pieces  of  refin  are  fet  on 
fire.  A  thick  fmoke  is  thus  produced,  which  (ettles  upon 
the  walls,  and  forms  the  fubftance  termed  lamp-black. 
The  places  chofen  for  performing  this  operation  ought 
always  to  be  in  a  perfectly  infulated  fituation.” 

TAR,  or  Pamlico,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which 
flowing  by  Tarborough  and  Wafliington,  enters  Pamlico 
Sound,  40  miles  S.E.  of  the  latter  town. 

TARAGALLA,  a  town  of  the  kingdon  of  Tafilet,  with  a 
caftle,  feated  on  the  Dras,  275  miles  S.W.  of  Tafilet.  Long. 
6.  3.  W.  Lat.  27.  40.  N. 

TARARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Rhone 
and  Loire,  feated  on  the  Tordive,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
of  the  fame  name,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Lyons.  Long.  4.  43. 
E.  Lat.  45.  52.  N. 

TARASCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the 
Rhone,  oppofite  Beaucaire,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
a  bridge  of  boats.  Its  commerce  confifts  in  oil,  brandy, 
ftarch,  and  fluffs  that  are  much  worn,  one  fort  being  of 
coarfe  fillc.  and  the  other  of  the  fame  material  and  wool. 
It  is  10  miles  N.  of  Arles,  and  375  S.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long. 

4.  39.  E  Lat.  43.  48.  N. 

TARASCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Arrierge,  feated  on  the  river  Arrierge,  feven  miles  S.E.  of 
Foix. 

TARBF.S,  a  populous  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Upper  Pyrenees,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  an  ancient 
caftle,  and  a  college.  It  is  feated  on  the  Adour,  42  miles 

5. W.  of  Audi,  and  112  S.  by  E.  of  Bourdeaux.  Long.  o. 
3.  E.  Lat.  43.  14.  N. 

TARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  North 
Carolina,  feated  on  the  river  Tar,  40  miles  N.W.  of 
Wafliington. 

TARENTESIA,  a  province  of  Savoy,  which  is  a  barren 
country,  full  of  dreadful  mountains.  Moutier  is  the  capital. 

TARGA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  with  a  caftle  on  a  rock.  It  is  feared  in  a  plain 
furrounded  by  mountains  and  thick  forefts,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  depo  t ;  but  there  are  good  wells  and  fine  paftures. 
Long.  4.  56.  W.  Lat.  3  5.  20.  N. 

TARGOROD,a  town  ofTurkey  in  Europe,  in  Molda¬ 
via,  50  miles  S.W.  ofjafly.  Long.  26,29.  E.  Lat.  46.  49  N. 
Vol,  X. 


TARIFFA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  with  a  caftle, 
feated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  limits  of  Gibraltar,  17 
miles  Wr.S.W.  of  Gibraltar.  Long.  3.  40.  W.  Lat.  30. 
o.  •  N. 

TARKU,  the  capital  of  Dagheftan,  feated  on  the  Welb 
coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  52  miles  S.E.  of  Terki,  and  300 
N.E.  of  Tauris.  Long.  47.  5.  E.  Lat.  45.  50.  N. 

TARN,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of  the  late 
province  of.  Languedoc.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  river, 
which  has  Its  fource  in  the  department  of  Lozhere,  and 
having  watered  Mithoud,  Alby,  Guillac,  Montaubon,  and 
Moilfac,  falls  into  the  Garonne.  Callres  is  the  capital. 

TARNOW1TZ,  a  town  in  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oppelen,  near  which  is  a  filver  mine,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Op- 
pelen.  Long.  18.  15.  E.  Lat.  50.  20.  N. 

TARO,  or  Borgo-di-Val-di-Taro,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Parma,  capital  of  the  territory  of  Val-di-Taro. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Taro,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Parma.  Long. 
10.  9.  E.  Lat.  44.  36.  N. 

TARODANT,  or  Tarudantt,  a  town  of  Morocco,  in  the 
province  of  Sus,  feated  near  the  Atlantic,  120  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Morocco.  Long.  8.  10.  W.  Lat.  30.  o.  N. 

TARRAGA,  or  Tarrega,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  river  Cervera,  15  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Lerida,  arid  60  W.  of  Barcelona.  Long.  1.  3.  E.  Lat.  41. 
28.  N. 

TARRAGONA,  a  ftrong  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Catalopia, 
with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  a  univerfity.  It  was  built  by  the 
Phoenicians,  was  very  powerful  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  has  many  noble  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  fur¬ 
rounded  by  walls  built  by  the  Moors,  and  is  defended  aifo.by 
regular  works.  It  is  neither  io  large  nor  fo  populous  as  it 
was  formerly ;  for  though  there  is  room  for  2000  houfes 
within  the  walls,  there  are  not  above  500,  which  are  all  built 
with  large  fquare  ftones.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  is 
feated  on  a  hill  on  the  Mediterranean,  35  miles  N.E.  ofTor- 
tofa,  and  220  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Madrid.  Long.  x.  13.  E.  Lat. 
41.5.  N. 

TARREGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  fituate  on 
the  Cervera,  five  miles  W.  of  Cerbera,  and  30  N.  of  Terra- 
gona. 

TARTAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Landes. 
The  Midoufe  runs  through  it ;  and  on  one  fide  of  this  river 
it  riles  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  the  other  is  feated  on 
a  plain.  It  is  12  miles  N.E.  of  Dax.  Long.  o.  48.  W.  Lat. 
43.  30.  N. 

TARVIS,  or  Tarwis,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Carinthia,  28  miles W.S.W.  of  Clagenfurt,  and  46  N.N.W. 
of  Trieft.  Long.  13.  40.  E.  Lat.  46.  34.  N. 

TASSACORTA,  a  lea-port  of  the  ille  of  Palma,  one  of* 
the  Canaries.  It  lies  S.W.  of  St.  Cruz,  and  being  expol'ed  to 
wefterly  winds  is  little  frequented,  but  by  boats.  Long.  17. 
s8.  W.  lat.  28.  38.  N. 

TASsASUDON,  the  capital  of  Bootao,  a  feudatory  coun¬ 
try  of  Thibet.  It  is  260  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lalfia.  Long.  89. 
o.  E.  Lnt.  27, 43.  N. 

TA3SING,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  between  Funen,Langle- 
land,  and  Arroc.  It  is  leparated  from  the  former  by  a  Ilra.it, 
and  contains  a  few  towns  and  villages. 

TASSO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  near  Romania,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Oontefia.  It  is  35  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  and  was  formerly  famous  for  n  ines  of  gold,  and 
quarries  of  beautiful  marble  The  capital,  ofthe  fame  name, 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  feveral  cattles. 

Tasso,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  between.  Bergamo  and  Comoj 
from  which  the  illnftrious  family  of  the  poet  Tallo  took  their 
name,  which  was  originally  Tofrogiarii.  They  were  lords  of 
12  Q.  , 
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Bergamo,  Milan,  and  other  towns  in  Lombardy,  but  being  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  Vifconti,  they  fettled  on  the  molt  advantageous 
-pofts'of  this  mountain. 

TATTA,  or  Sinde,  a  city  of  Hindooftan  Proper,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Sindy.  It  is  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Sinde  or  Indus,  called  the  Richtel  River.  In  the  17  th  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  very  extenfive  and  populous,  potfeffing  manufac¬ 
tures  of  filk,  wool,  and  cotton  ;  and  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
cabinet  ware.  Little  of  thefe  now  remain,  and  the  limits  of 
the  city  are  very  circumfcribed.  On  the  fhores  of  the  Indus, 
above  the  Delta,  confiderable  quantities  of  faltpetre  are  made; 
and  within  the  hilly  trail,  which  commences  within  three 
miles  on  the  N.W.  of  Tatta,  are  mines  of  iron  and  fait.  The 
Indus,  and  its  branches,  admit  of  an  uninterrupted  naviga¬ 
tion  from  Tatta  to  Moultan,  Lahore,  and  Calhmere,  for  vef- 
fels  of  near  200  tons;  and  a  very  extenfive  trade  was  carried 
on  between  thofe  places,  in  the  town  of  Aurungzebe';  but,  at 
prelent,  very  little  of  this  trade  remains,  owing  to  a  bad  go¬ 
vernment  in  Sindy,  and  to  a  hoftile  difpofition  of  the  Seiks, 
the  prefent  poflefl’ors  of  Moultan  and  Lahore.  Tatta  is  741 
miles  N.W.  of  Bombay.  Long.  67.37.  E.  Lat.  24.  50.  N. 

TATTAPI,  a  town  on  the  common  frontiers  of  Morocco, 
Drah,  and  Zanghaga,  and  in  the  route  from  Morocco  and 
Sus  to  Tombuitou.  It  is  170  miles  S.S.E.  of  Morocco. 

TATTERSHALL,  a  town  in  Lincolnfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Friday.  It  was  formerly  of  note  for  its  cattle,  and  is  feated 
on  the  Bane  near  its  confluence  with  the  Witham,  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Lincoln,  and  127  north  of  London.  Long.  o.  8.  W. 
Lat.  53.  6.  N. 

TAVASTUS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Finland,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Tavafieland,  feated  on  a  riv_er  which  falls  into 
the  lake  Wana,  62  miles  N.E.  of  Abo. 

TAUCHEL,  a  town  of  Poland  in  Pomerellia,  feated  on  the 
Verd,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Culm,  and  53  S.W.  of  Marienburg. 
Long.  18.  5.  E.  Rat.  53.  38.  N. 

TAVERNA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore, 
feated  on  the  Coraca,  20  miles  E.  of  Nicafiro,  and  70'  N.E. 
tf  Reggio.  Long.  16.  44.  E.  Lat.  39.  n.  N. 

TAUMACO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province 
ofjanna,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Zeiton. 

TAUMAGO,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  dif- 
•covered  by  Quiros  in  1606.  Long.  176.  45.  W.  Lat. 
13.  o.  S. 

TAUREAU,  an  ifle  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Fi- 
riifterre,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Morlaix.  On  this 
ifland  is  a  caftle,  which  defends  the  port  of  Morlaix.  Long.  3. 
51.  W.  Lat.  48.  40.  N. 

TAUS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen,  26 
miles  S.S.  W.  of  Pilfen,  and  50  S.  of  Saatz.  Long.  13.  43.  E. 
Lat.  49.  23.  N. 

TAVY,  a  river  in  Devonfhire,  which  rifes  in  Dartmoor 
Foreft,  and  watering  Taviftock,  enters  the  harbour  of  Ha- 
moaze,  above  Plymouth. 

TAW,  a  river  in  Devonfhire,  which  rifes  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  Hows  to  Barnltaple,  and  joins  the  Towridge,  at 
its  mouth  in  the  Briftol  Channel. 

1  AW Y,  a  river  in  Glamorganfhire,  which  flows  parallel 
to  the  Neath,  and  enters  the  Briftol  Channel,  at  Swanfey 
Bay. 

PAY,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Perthfhire,  through  which  flows 
the  river  Tay.  It  is  13  miles  long,  and  in  many  parts  above 
one  broad.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1784,  this  lake  was 
feen  to  ebb  and  flow  feveral  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  all  at  once  the  waters  rufhed  from  E.  to  W.  in  oppofite 
currents,  fo  as  to  form  a  ridge,  leaving  the  channel  dry  to  the 
diftance  of  almoft  100  yards  from  its  ufual  boundary.  When 
the  oppofing  waves  met,  they  burft  with  a  clafliing  noife  and 


much  foam  :  the  waters  then  flowed  out  at  lead  five  yards 
beyond  their  ordinary  limits,  The  flux  and  reflux  continued 
gradually  decreafing  for  two  hours.  A  fimilar  motion  was 
obferved  feveral  days,  but  in  a  lefs  degree.  The  banks 
of  this  lake  are  finely  wooded  ;  and  it  has  a  fmall  tufted 
ifland,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  built  by  Alex¬ 
ander  I. 

TEHANG-TCHA-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  the  capital  of 
the  S.  part  of  the  province  of  Hou-quang.  It  has  one  city  of 
the  fecond  and  eleven  of  the  third  clafs  under  its  jurifdi&ion, 
and  is  feated  on  a  large  river,  which  has  a  communication 
with  an  extenfive  lake,  called  Tong-ting-hou,  625  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  112.  25.  E.  Lat.  48.  n.  N. 

TCHANG-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fo-kien.  It  is  very  confiderable,  on  account  of  its 
trade  with  Emcuy,  Pong-hou,  and  Formofa.  Long.  117.33. 
E.  Lat.  24.  32.  N. 

TCHANG-TE-FOU,  one  of  the  mod  northern  cities  of 
Honan,  in  China.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  filh,  like  a  crocodile, 
the  fat  of  which  is  of  fuch  a  fingular  nature,  that,  when  once 
kindled,  it  cannot  be  extinguilhed.  Long.  in.  3.  E.  Lat. 
“29.  2.  N. 

TCHE-KIANG,  a  province  of  China,  one  of  the  molt 
confiderable  in  that  empire,  in  extent,  riches,  and  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Kiang-nan,  on  the 
S.W.  by  Kiang-fi,  on  the  S.  by  Fokien,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  ocean.  In  this  province,  whole  plains  may  be  feen-co- 
vered  with  dwarf  mulberry-trees,  purpofely  checked  in  their 
growth  ;  and  prodigious  quantities  of  filk-worms  are  bred 
here.  Their  filk  fluffs,  in  which  gold  and  filyer  are  inter¬ 
mixed,  are  the  moft  beautiful  in  China.  The  tallow  tree 
grows  here,  and  here  are  found  the  lmall  gold  filh,  with 
which  ponds  are  flocked. 

TCHERNIGOF,  a  government  of  Rufli a,  formerly  a  part 
of  the  Ukraine.  Its  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  o» 
the  Defne. 

TCHING-KIANG-FOU,  a  ftrong  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan,  the  key  of  the  empire  on  the  fea-coaft. 
Its  fituation  and  trade,  and  the  beauty  of  its  walls,  give  it  a 
pre-eminence  over  the  other  cities  of  the  province ;  but  its 
jurifdibtion  is  confined  to  three  cities  of  the  third  clafs.  It  is 
25  miles  E.  by  N.  ofNan-king.  Long.  118.  33.  E.  Lat.  32. 
14.  N. 

TCHING-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hou-quang,  feated  near  the  canal  through  which  all 
barks  muft  pals  in  going  from  Sou-tcheou,  to  Kiang.  Under 
it  are  five  cities  of  the  third  clafs,  in  which  a  kind  of  plain 
earthen  ware  is  prepared,  highly  valued  by  the  Chinefe,  who 
prefer  it  to  the  molt  elegant  porcelain.  It  is  640  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Pekin.  Long.  109.  40.  E.  Lat.  28.  23.  N.  •> 

TCHING-TING-FOIJ,  a  large  city  of  China,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Pe-tcheli.  Its  diftrift  contains  five  cities  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  27  of  the  third  clafs  5  and  it  is  1 10  miles  S.  by  Yvr. 
of  Pekin.  Long.  IT4.  21.  E.  Lat.  38.  9.  N, 

TCHING-TOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  the  capital  of  Se- 
tcheuen,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  emperors,  and  one  of 
the  largeft  and  moft  beautiful  cities  in  the  empire;  but,  in 
1646,  it  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed,  during  the  civil  wars 
that  preceded  the  laft  iuvafion  of  the  Tartars.  Its  diftrift  con¬ 
tains  fix  cities  of  the  fecond  and  13  of  the  third  clais.  Long. 
103.  44.  E.  Lat.  30.  40.  N. 

TCHI-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Iviang-nan.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Kiang,  and  has  un¬ 
der  it  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs.  Long.  1 1 7.  o.  E.  Lat.  30 
45-  N. 

TCHONG-KING-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  one  of  the 
moft  commercial  provinces  «f  Se-tchuen.  It  is  feated  on  a 
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mountain,  rifing  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Hin-cha-kiang  and  Yang-tfe-kiang.  Under 
it  are  three  cities  of  the  fecond  and  n  of  the  third  clafs. 
It  is  637  miles  S.W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  106.20.  E.  Lat  20 
42  N. 

TCITCICAR,  the  moil  northern  of  the  three  departments 
of  Eaftern  Chinefe  Tartary.  Its  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is 
u  modern  city,  built  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  to  fecure  bis 
frontiers  againlt  the  incurfions  of  the  Ruffians.  It  is  450  miles 
N.E.  of  Pekin. 

TEAK  I,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  20  miles  long 
and  four  broad.  It  is  the  ancient  Ithaca,  the  kingdom  of 
Ulyftes.  Long.  20.54.  E.  Lat.  38.  47.  N. 

TEBESSA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  with  feveral 
remains  of  antiquity.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
Long.  8.  5.  E.  Lat.  34.  51.  N. 

TEBZA,  a  firong  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name.  It  carries  on  a  good 
trade,  and  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Atlas.  Long.  4.  55.  W.  Lat.  32.  50.  N. 

TECEUT,  a  town  of  Morocco,  in  the  province  of  Sus, 
feated  on  the  river  Sus,  in  a  country  abounding  in  dates  and 
fugar-canes,  four  miles  E.  of  Mefl'a.  Long.  8.  25.  E.  Lat. 
29.  10.  N. 

TECOANTEPEC  A,aconfiderable  fea-port  of  New  Spain, 
in  the  audience  of  Mexico  and  province  of  Guaxaca,  feated  on 
a  bay  of  the  lame  name,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  a  for¬ 
tified  abbey,  and  feveral  handfome  churches'.  Long.  95.  15. 
W.  Lat.  1 5.  28.  N. 

TECORT,  orTiCARTE,  a  firong  town  of  Barbary,  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  in  Biledulgerid.  It  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  armountain,  420  miles  S.W.  of  Tripoli.  Long.  7.  55. 
E.  Lat.  29.  35.  N. 

TECRIT,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  the  government  of 
Moful,  139  miles  S.  of  Moful. 

TECULET,  a  fea-port  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  with 
an  old  cattle,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  Long.  9.  5.  W.  Lat.  30. 
45.  N. 

TEDELEZ,  a  ltrong  town  of  Algiers,  in  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  cattle, 
50  miles  N.E.  of  Algiers.  Long.  3.  5.  E.  Lat.  47.  5.  N. 

TEDLA,  or  Tadila,  a  province-of  Morocco,  which  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  E.  fide  of  Mount  Atlas,  to  the  borders  of  Fez 
and  Algiers. 

TEDNEST,  a  large  town  of  Morocco  Ptoper,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Hea.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1517, 
but  they  were  driven  away  foon  after.  It  is  almofi:  furrounded 
by  a  river.  Long.  8.  35.  W.  Lat.  30.  30.  N. 

TEDSI,  a  commercial  town  of  Morocco,  in  the  province  of 
Sus,  feated  in  a  plain  abounding  in  corn,  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Tarodant. 

TEFEZARA,  a  firong  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of 
Tremelcn,  12  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name.  There  are  a 
great  many  mines  of  iron  in  its  territory. 

TEGAZA,  a  town  of  Zahara,  capital  of  a  territory  of  that 
name,  to  the  N.E.  of  Senegal.  It  is  remarkable  for  mountains 
of  fait.  Long.  6.  30.  W.  I, at.  21.  40.  N. 

TEGLIO,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  capital  of 
a  government  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Valteline.  It  is  fituate 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  nine  miles  from  Tirano,  and  12 
from  Sondrio. 

TE1GN,  a  river  in  Devonfhire,  compofed  of  turn  branches, 
which  rife  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  uniting,  enter  the 
Englifii  Channel  at  Teignmouth. 

TEIGNMOUTH,  a  fea-port  in  Devonfhire,  reckoned  part 
of  the  port  of  Exeter.  It  fends  a  number  of  veflcls  to  the 


Newfoundland  fiffiery,  and  has  a  confiderable  coafiing  trade; 
efpecially  in  carrying  tobacco-pipe  clay  to  Liverpool,  whence 
are  brought  back  coal,  fait,  earthen  ware,  See.  This  is  the 
place  where  the  Danes  firfi  landed,  and  where  they  committed 
feveral  outrages.  It  was  almofi  entirely  defiroyed  by  the 
French,  who  landed  and  let  fire  to  it  in  1690.  It  is  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  theTeign,  12  miles  S.  of  Exeter,  and  280  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3.  29.  Wi  Lat.  50.  3 2.  N. 

TEISENDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  arehbifhopric  of 
Saltzburg,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Saltxburg. 

TEISSE,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  rifes  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  pafies  by  Tockay  and  Segedin,  and  fads  into  the 
Danube,  near  Titui. 

TELEGRAPH  ( Encyd. ).  The  following  is  the  fpecifiea- 
tion  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Boaz,  manufacturer  in  Glaf- 
gow,  for  an  improved  method  of  communicating  thoughts,  in¬ 
formation,  and  intelligence,  to  and  from  different  places,  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other. 

This  invention  confifts  in  representing,  at  pleafure,  by 
means  of  lights  or  luminous  bodies,  and  alfo  by  means  of 
opaque  bodies,  or  by  means  of  both  combined,  any  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  or  any  numerical  figure,  or  any  apearance  or 
appearances  which  it  may  be  defirable  to  exhibit  as  a  fign, 
fytnbol,  or  fignal,fuch  as  a  circle,  a  femicirele,  a  fegment  of  a 
circle,  a  fquare,  one  fide  of  a  fquare,  or  two  or  three  tides  of  a 
fquare,  a  crofs,  a  triangle,  and  other  fuch  like.  This  may  be 
effedled  in  various  ways,  and  a  fmaller  or  larger  number  of 
lights  or  bodies  ;  but  perhaps,  in  regard  to  luminous  bodies, 
and  where  corredt  circular  appearances  are  not  neceliary  to  be 
reprefented,  as  fimplea  mode  as  any  is  the  following.  Take 
five-and-twenty  lamps,  difpofe  of  them  on  a  board  or  frame, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fquare ;  that  is  by  fixing  them  in  five  rows,1 
and  five  lamps  in  each  row,  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other. 
Affix  a  cover  or  blind  (made  of  any  opaque  fubftance)  before 
each  lamp,  of  a  round  or  rather  an  oval  thape,  having  a  handle 
or  neck  made  fo  as  to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  or  up 
and  down,  round  a  pin,  nail,  or  pivot,  fixed  in  the  board  or 
frame.  Fix  a  fmall  line  (made  of  fin  all  twine  or  rope,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  machine,  or  of  catgut,  or  a  fmall 
metal  chain,  or  any  other  pliable  and  connedting  fubfiance) 
around  the  handle  or  neck  of  each  of  thefe  covers  or  blinds. 
Conned!  each  of  thefe  lines  with  a  pulley rat  one  fide  of  the 
board  or  frame.  Raife  this  board  or  frame  perpendicularly 
upon  a  fquare  or  oblong  frame.  Fix  in  this  lafi  fquare  or 
oblong  frame  as  many  thin  oblong  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  as 
there  are  lamps  and  lines  attached  to  them  ;  fuch  thin  or 
oblong  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  moving  upon  two  pivots  in  the 
fids  of  the  fquare  or  oblong  frame  in  which  they  are  placed  ; 
and  thefe  thin  or  oblong  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  being  placed 
in  their  frame  in  fuch  manner  as  that  their  oblqng  diredtion 
may  run  from  fide  to  fide  of  their  frame  upon  the  pivots  fixed 
on  which  they  move,  and  lo  that  each  of  thefe  thin  oblong 
pieces  may,  when  not  prefl'ed  upon  as  after  mentioned,  remain 
perpendicular  to  its  frame,  and  all  of  them,  when  at  reft,  may 
be  parallel  to  each  other.  One  of  the  lines  affixed  to  the 
lamp-covers,  or  blinds,  and  conncdfed  with  its  pulley,  being 
fixed  to  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  thefe  thin  oblong  pieces  of 
wood  or  metal,  that  is,  the  one  extremity  of  fuch  line  being 
affixed  to  the  handle  or  neck  of  the  lamp-cover,  or  blind  ;  and 
the  other  extremity  being  affixed  to  the  upper  edge  of  one  of 
the  thin  oblong  pieces  0}  wood  or  metal ;  then,  upon  turning 
the  thin  or  oblong  pieces  ot  wood  or  metal,  fo  as  to  make  it 
incline,  the  lamp-cover,  or  blind,  will  be  drawn  up  ;  and  by 
thus  making  as  many  of  the  thin  oblong  pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  incline  as  lamps  are  wanted  to  be  uncovered,  the  letter 
of  the  alphabet  or  figure  wiflied  to  be  reprefented  will  be  made 
to  appear.  In  order  the  more  eafily  to  give  the  neccflary  in« 
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clination  or  turning  to  thefe  thin  oblong  pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  (which,  feeing  they  aft  by  their  inclined  portions,  tliall 
be  called  incliners),  place  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  nearly  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  incliners,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  moved  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  (in  grooves  for  example)  in  the  frame  in 
which  the  incliners  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  them,  and  10 
that  the  upper  edges  of  fuch  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  may  come 
near  to.  the  under  edges  of  the  incliners.  By  fixing  in  fuch 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal  pins  or  teeth  (made,  of  wood  or  metal), 
the  piece  of  wood  or  metal  having  fuch  pins  or  teeth  being 
pufhed  in  (and  which  fhall  be  called  the  pufher,  feeing 
it  afts  by  being  pufhed  in),  the  pins  or  teeth  which  are  fixed 
in  it  finking  againft  the  under  edge  of  the  incliners,  give  them 
the  inclined  direftion  which  is  neceffary  to  pull  the  lines 
affixed  to  the  lamp-covers;  and  thus,  by  affixing  in  each  of 
thefe  pufhers  as  many  pins  or  teeth  as  lamps  are  meant  to  be 
uncovered,  and  fo  that  thefe  pins  or  teeth  may  ftrike  againft 
the  under  edge  of  the  incliners  (connefted  as  they  are  by  means 
of  lines  and  pulleys  with  the  covers,  or  blinds  of  the  lamps 
meant  to  be  uncovered),  as  many  lamps  will  be  uncovered  as 
are  neceffary  to  reprefent  the  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  other 
fign  or  appearance  meant  to  be  exhibited  ;  and,  by  having  a 
double  fet  of  lamp-covers  or  blinds,  and  lines  and  pulleys, 
that  is,  by  having  lamp-covers  or  blinds  behind  as  well  as  in 
front  of  the  board  or  frame,  and  lines  and  pulleys,  to  conneft 
them  with  the  incliners  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  covers  and 
blinds  in  front  are  connefted  with  the  incliners,  the  fame 
lamps  may  be  rendered  vifible  behind,  which  are  made  vifible 
in  front,  of  the  board  or  frame;  or  other  lamps  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  vifible  behind,  which  are  not  made  vifible  in  front,  of 
the  board  or  frame.  Upon  drawing  back  the  pufher  the 
lamp-covers  or  blinds  fall  down  by  their  own  weight,  and 
cover  the  lamps,  and  the  incliners  alfo  refume  their  former 
pofition.  For  the  greater  facility  and  eafe  in  producing  the 
defired  effeft,  there  may  be  a  pufher,  having  pins  or  teeth  fixed 
therein  as  aforefaid  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  for  each 
numerical  figure  or  other  fign  or  appearance  wifhed  to  be  re- 
prefented,  and  thefe  pufhers  may  further  be  marked  on  the 
outfide  of  their  frame,  from  whence  they  are  pufhed  in,  with 
the  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  numerical  figure,  or  other  fign  or 
appearance,  which,  upon  being  pufhed  in,  they  reprefent  by 
means  cf  the  lamps  which  they  uncover ;  and  a  handle  or  knob 
may  be  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  puffier  at  which  the  letter  or 
figure,  or  fign,  is  marked,  for  the  greater  convenience  in 
puffiing  it  in  and  pulling  it  back  ;  and  the  letter,  figure,  or 
fign,  may  be  marked  upon  the  handle  or  knob.  Cranks  will 
do  equally  well  as  the  thin  oblong  pieces  of  wood  or  metal, 
which  form  the  incliners  to  which  the  lines  arc  attached,  which 
conneft  them  with  the  lamp-covers  or  blinds  ;  but  thin  oblong 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal  are  fugghfted  as  being  more  fimple  in 
their  configuration  and  conftruftion  ;  and  thefe  thin  oblong 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  or  cranks,  adding  as  incliners,  may  be 
placed  in  a  perpendicular  as  well  as  in  a  horizontal  direftion. 
Inftead  of  lines  and  pulleys,  the  lamps  too  might  be  uncovered, 
and  again  covered,  by  means  of  wires  and  keys  prefiing  upon 
them,  as  in  a  piano-forte  :  but  lines  and  pulleys  are  fuggelied, 
as  being  more  fimple  in  their  conflruftion,  and  lels  liable  to  go 
out  of  repair.  Various  other  modes  of  conftruftion  might  a!fo 
be  eafily  adopted  to  produce  the  fame  effeft.  For  inftance,  in 
place  of  having  lamps  with  covers  or. blinds,  and  lines  and 
pulleys,  and  incliners  and  pufhers,  the  lamps  might  be  made 
with  an  opaque  and  a  finning  fide ;  and  by  means  of  a  lcrew 
or  ferews,  as  well  as  by  means  df  lines  and  pulleys,  the  lamps 
may  be  made  to  turn,  fo  as  to  exhibit  their  opaque  or  their 
•fliining  fide  that  is  to  be  made  vifible  or  invifible  at  pleafure. 
In  order  to  comprehend  this  invention  the  more  diliinftly,  a 
drawing  is  annexed  (Plate  53.  fig.  1)  agreeably  to  the  de~ 


feription  firfl  given,  in  which  the  machine  is  fuppofed  to  repre¬ 
fent  the  letter  H.  The  black  fquare  reprefents  the  board  or 
frame  behind  which  the  lamps  are  placed,  having  a  hole  or 
aperture,  through  which  each  lamp  ffiines  ;  that  is,  having  as 
many  holes  or  apertures  in  it  as  there  are  lamps  affixed  behind 
it.  The  oval  figures  (a)  reprefent  the  lamp-covers  or  blinds. 
The  lines  reprefent  the  lines  attached  to  the  lamp-covers  and; 
incliners.  The  five  dots  at  the  bottom  of  the  black  fquare 
reprefent  the  pulleys  (which,  though  only  five  in  appearance, 
reprefent  twenty-five  pulleys,  the  number  of  pulleys  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  lamps  and  incliners).  The  oblong 
figures,  immediately  below  the  black  fquare,  reprefent  the 
incliners.  The  dark  oblong  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
reprefents  the  pufher,  with  its  pins  or  teeth,  which,  {frilling 
againft  each  of  the  five  outward  incliners  and  three  of  the 
middle  ones)  is  fuppofed  to  uncover  each  offithe  five  outward 
lamps  and  three  of  the  middle  ones,  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  and  thereby  reprefent  the  letter  H  ;  the  fmal  1  white 
circles  reprefenting  the  lamps  fuppofed  to  be  uncovered,  and 
the  oval  figures  raifed  upwards,  fhewing  the  lamp-covers  or 
blinds  of  the  lamps  fuppofed  to  be  uncovered,  while  the 
other  oval  figures  reprefent  the  other  lamp-covers  or  blinds^ 
fuppofed  to  ffiut  the  holes  or  apertures,  and  cover  the  lamps, 
by  remaining  down  from  their  own  weight.  To  prevent  thefe 
lamp-covers  from  going  wrong  by  rifirig  too  high  upon  being 
pulled  up,  frnall  pins  are  placed  (reprefented  by  fmall  dots), 
to  confine  them  to  their  pofition  when  raifed  ;  and  other  pins 
are  placed  (alfo  reprelented  by  fmall  dots)  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  too  low.  In  order  to  give  additional  power  or 
glare  to  the  light,  the  lamps  may  be  made  with  refieftors,  or 
a  lens  or  rotraftor  may  be  placed  before  each  lamp.  The 
frame  attached  to  the  black  fquare  in  the  annexed  drawing 
(fig.  1),  reprefents  thefe  lenfe3  or  refractors  fo  placed  in  a 
frame  as  that  a  lens  or  refradlor  may  come  before  each  lamp, 
the  frame  in  which  they  are  placed  being  attached  by  hinges 
to  the  back-board  or  fquare  in  which  the  lamps  are  placed,  fo 
that  the  frame  containing  thefe  lenfes  or  refraftors  may  be 
opened  and  ffiut  at  pleafure. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  1)  fuppofes  the  lamps  to  be  firfl 
covered,  and  then  fuch  of  them  to  be  uncovered  ,as  reprefent 
the  letter  H,  which  is  meant  to  be  reprefented.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  fame  effeft  might  be  produced  by  having  all 
the  lamps  uncovered  in  the  firfl  inftance,  and  then  covering  all 
of  them  but  thofe  neceffary  to  reprefent  the  appearance  of  the 
letter.  Five-and-twenty  lamps,  with  their  covers  or  blinds, 
are  alfo  here  reprefented;  and  -thq  fame  number  of  lines  and 
pulleys,  and  incliners,  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  reprefented. 
But  nine  lamps,  with  their  covers  or  blinds,  and  as  many  lines 
and  pulleys,  and  incliners  (as  reprefented  in  the  annexed  paper 
of  drawings  in  the  figure  marked  fig.  g,  where  the  letter  H  is 
alio  fuppoled  to  be  reprefented),  would  produce  nearly  the 
fame  effeft;  and  a  limilar  effeft  may  be  produced  by  a  greater 
or  a  fmaller  number  of  lamps  than  five-and-twenty  (as  many 
pufhers  being  always  made  ufe  of  as.  there  are  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  leparate  figns  meant  to  be  reprefented),  fo  that  it 
is  not  in  the  number  of  lamps  made  ufe  of,  or  in  the  particular 
configuration  or  conftruftion  of  the  machine,  that  the  inven- 
tiomconfifls,  bur  it  is  in  being  able  to  reprefent,  by  means  of 
lamps  or  luminous  bodies  (and  alio  by  means  of  opaque 
bodies,  or  by  both  combined,  as  after  mentioned),  any  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  any  numerical  figure,  or  any  appearance 
or  appearances  to  be  ufed  as  figns,  fignals,  or  Symbols.  For 
although  lamps  are  lbppofed  to  be  made  ufe  of,  candles  or 
phofphoric  fubliances  would  produce  a  fimilar  effeft,  though 
perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree  :  and  one  large  lamp  may  be  fo 
placed  or  fufpended  as  to  produce  a  fimilar  effeft  upon  mirrors 
or  refieftors,  which  might  be  covered  or  uncovered  at  pleafure. 
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la  the  lamps  above  mentioned.  It  is  alfo  obvious*  (hat  almoft 
any  form,  figure,  or  fliape,  may  be  reprefented  by  the  difpo- 
fition  or  arrangement  of  lamps  or  luminous  bodies,  rendered 
vifible  or  invifible  at  pleafure,  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
defcribed.  But  it  is  further  obvious,  that'  by  combining  the 
reprefentations  of  two  or  more  letters  or  figures  together,  as 
many  different  varieties  of  figns  or  appearances  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  there  are  combinations  of  letters  or  figures,  which 
may  be  reprefented  feparately.  In  order  the  more  eafily  to 
comprehend  the  form  of  the  lamp-covers  or  blinds  above  de- 
icribed,  two  drawings  are  given  of  the  fame  in  the  annexed 
paper  of  drawings,  viz.  fig.  5>  *n  which  a  front  view  of  the 
lamp-cover  is  feen,  with  its  line  attached  to  it,  and  fig.  6,  in 
which  a  fide  view  is  given  Of  it.  A  drawing  is  alfo  given  in 
the  annexed  paper  of  drawings  of  the  incliner,  viz.  fig.  7.  The 
whole  figure  taken  together  reprefents  the  incliner  as  made  of 
a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  metal.  The  black  part  of  it  repre¬ 
fents  the  crank,  which  may  accomplifh  its  purpofe  equally  well 
with  the  thin  piece  of  wood  or  metal.  A  drawing  is  alfo 
given  in  the  annexed  paper  of  drawings,  viz.  fig.  8,  of  a 
l'maller  frame,  in  which  the  lamps  may  be  firft  fixed,  which 
fmaller  frame  may  be  eafily  made  to  Aide  into  a  cafe,  or  in 
grooves  behind  or  before,  or  may  be  otherwife  attached  to  the 
larger  frame  in  which  the  lamps  are  placed  in  the  rows  in 
which  they  are  wanted.  The  drawing  marked  fig.  13,  in  the 
annexed  paper  of  drawings,  (hews  the  manner  in  which  the 
pufhers  may  be  placed  in  their  frame,  running  in  grooves  or 
cafes.  The  whole  machine  may,  for  the  fake  of  prefervation, 
be  inclofed  in  a  box  or  cafe,  which  box  or  cafe  may,  for  the 
fake  of  convenience,  run  on  caftors ;  and  the  machine  may  be 
raifed  to  the  top  of  its  box  either  by  means  of  a  pulley  or  by 
the  hand,  if  of  fmall  dimenfions.  A  reprefentation  of  the 
machine  and  its  box  is  given  in  fig.  10,  of  the  annexed  paper 
of  drawings,  fhewing  a  front  view  of  the  ends  of  the  pulhers, 
and  a  lateral  view  of  the  lamps.  The  defcription  hitherto 
given  relates  to  the  modes  by  which  any  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  any  numerical  figure,  or  any  appearance  or  appearances 
Decefiary  to  be  ufed,  as  figns,  fignals,  or  fymbols,  may  be 
etfe&ed^by  means  of  lamps  or  luminous  bodies. 

Mr.  Boaz  next  (hews  how  thefe  effects  may  be  produced  by 
means  of  opaque  bodies.  For  this  laft  purpofe,  take  a  frame, 
having  bars  or  divifions,  running  either  in  a  perpendicular  or 
horizontal  direction  in  the  frame.  For  inftance,  take  a  fquare 
or  oblong  frame,  having  four  rims  or  fides ;  place  horizontally 
in  it  five  bars  or  divifions  ;  place  at  equal  diftances,  on  each  of 
thefe  bars,  five  boards,  or  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  of  any 
fliape  or  fize,  thinner  than  the  bar  to  which  they  are  to  be  at¬ 
tached,  leaving  a  fpace  between  each  board  or  piece  of  metal. 
When  the  boards  or  pieces  of  metal  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  prefent  their  edge  or  thin  fide  to  the  front  of  the  frame  or 
bars,  they  are  not  feen  at  a  diftance  ;  the  whole  exhibiting  at 
a  diftance  only  the  appearance  of  the  bars.  The  boards  may 
be  fo  conftruCted  as  always  to  remain  of  themfelves  in  this 
pofitkm ;  that  is  to  fay,  let  the  boards  be  fixed,  by  means  of 
pivots  or  hinges,  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  front  of  the  bars  ; 
the  pivots  or  hinges  being  placed  on  the  board,  not  at  its 
middle,  but  near  one  edge  of  it,  fo  that  the  greater  weight  of 
that  part  of  the  board,  the  edge  of  which  is  fnrtheft  from  the 
hinges  or  pivots,  would  bring  that  part  of  it  downwards,  and 
make  the  board  hang  perpendicularly,  were  it  not  for  the  bar 
below,  to  which  it  is  attached  ■,  which  bar  below  being  made 
broader,  or  as  broad  as  the  breadth  of  tljat  part  of  the  board, 
the  edge  of  which  is  furtheft  removed  from  the  hinges  or 
pivots,  catches  fuch  part  of  the  board,  and,  keeping  it  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  prevents  it  from  falling,  as  it  otherwife 
would  do,  to  its  perpendicular.  In  order  to  raife  the  board, 
fix  to  it,  in  that  part  of  it,  the  edge  of  which  is  leaft.  removed 
Vo j,.X . 


from  the  hinges  or  pivots,  a  line  (made  of  twine  or  rope,  or 
other  pliable  fubftance,  according  tq  the  fite  of  the  machine), 
and  connecting  it  with  a  pulley  at  the  under  part  of  the  frame, 
affix  the  extremity  of  filch  line  to  the  under  edge  of  the 
incliner  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  defcription.  The 
pufher,  upon  being  puflied  in,  will  produce  its  effeCt  as  in  the 
former  part  of  the  defcription,  by  bringing  the  incliner  to  its 
inclined  pofition,  which  will  raife  the  board  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  line  and  pulley,  as  above  mentioned  ;  and 
here,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  there  being  an  equal  number  of 
boards  and  lines,  and  pulleys  and  incliners,  and  as  many 
puffiers  as  there  are  letters,  numerical  figures,  or  figns,  meant 
to  be  reprefented,  the  letter,  numerical  figure,  or  fign,  wilhed 
to  be  reprefented,  may  be  exhibited  at  pleafure  by  the  opaque 
body  in  the  lame  manner  as  by  the  luminous  body,  by  puffiing 
in  the  puffier,  and,  upon  pulling  back  the  puffier,  the  boards 
will  fall  down  by  their  own  weight,  and  the  incliners  will  then 
alfo  refume  their  former  pofitions.  The  fame  effeCt  may  be 
produced  by  making  each  board  turn  horizontally  on  a  pivot, 
in  the  horizontal  bars  ;  and  in  order  to  turn  each  board  To  as  to 
make  it  prefent  its  flat  furface  or  its  thin  edge  at  pleafure,  to 
the  frqnt  of  the  frame  or  bars,  let  a  fmall  wheel  be  fixed  to  the 
pivot ;  the  edges  of  which  wheel  may  be  grooved,  the  better 
to  keep  the  lines  to  be  attached  to  them  in  their  proper 
pofition.  Affix  at  oppofite  fides  of  the  groove  in  this  wheel 
the  ends  of  two  lines,  fo  that  the  one  line  upon  being  pulled 
will  turn  the  wheel  one  way,  and  the  other  line  being  pulled 
will  make  it  turn  the  other  way.  Pafs  thel'e  lines,  the  ends  of 
which  are  lo  fixed  in  the  groove  of  the  wheel,  through  two 
pulleys,  placed  in  fuch  manner  on  the  bars  as  that  the  lines 
may  be  pulled  oppofite  ways.  The  lines  dropping  to  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  or  bars  will  then  be  palled  through  two 
correfponding  pulleys  at  the  bottom  thereof ;  and  the  end  of 
the  one  line  being  fixed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  incliner,  and 
the  end  of  the  other  line  being  fixed  to  the  under  edge  of  the 
incliner,  the  incliner,  upon  receiving  its  inclined  pofition,  by 
means  of  the  pufher,  will  turn  the  board  fo  that  its  fiat  furface 
or  its  thin  edge  may  be  prefented  to  the  front  of  the  frame  or 
bars  at  pleafure.  And  in  this  conftruClion  there  being  HO 
other  means  to  make  the  boards  refume  their  firft  pofition, 
the  under  edge  of  the  incliner  ffiould,  in  this  mode  of  con- 
ftruCtion,  be  made  heavier  than  the  upper,  fo  that  the  puffier 
being  pulled  back,  the  weight  of  the  under  edge  of  the  incliner 
may  bring  it  to  its  perpendicular  pofition,  and  thus  turn  the 
board  to  its  original  pofition.  For  the  fake  of  ftrengthening 
the  frame  in  which  the  boards  are  placed,  perpendicular  as 
well  as  horizontal  bars  may  be  ufed  and  fixed  together  as  they 
pafs  each  other  at  right  angles.  And  it  may  be  eafily  per¬ 
ceived,  without  any  particular  defcription,  how  the  boards 
may  be  moved  by  means  of  pivots  placed  in  the  perpendicular 
bars,  or  be  made  to  move  round  the  perpendicular  bars  con¬ 
nected  with  the  incliners  by  means  oflines  and  pulleys,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  mentioned.  What  has  been  hitherto 
Hated  regards  the  modes  by  which  any  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
or  any  numerical  figure,  .or  any  appearance  or  appearances 
neceifary  to  be  ufed  as  figns,  fignals,  or  fymboiS,  may  be  re- 
prefented  by  means  of  lamps  or  luminous  bodies,  or  by  mfeana 
of  opaque  bodies  feparately. 

Laftly,  we  are  (hewn  how  thefe  effects  may  be  produced  by 
means  of  luminous  bodies  and  opaque  bodies  comb,  *■  a.  l  or  this 
purpofe,  apertures  muft  be  made  in  the  boards  above  defcribed, 
and  lamps  muft  be  placed  in  the  apertures  ot  the  boards,  in 
fuch  manner  as  that  the  lamps  remaining  ftationary  do  not 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  boards.  This  may  be 
eftbCled  by  means  of  a  fmall  feat  or  teft  attached  to  the  bar  to 
which  the  boards  are  fixed,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  12.  The 
flame  or  light  of  the  lamp  yffil  tfciwa  be  feen  through  the 
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aperture  of  the?  board  when  its  flat  fur  face  is  prefented  to  the 
front  of  the  frame  or  bars  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flame 
or  light  -from  being  feen  when  the  thin  edge  of  the  board  is 
prefented  to  the  front  of  the  frame  or  bars,  let  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  or  metal,  rather  larger  than  the  aperture  in  the  board 
(as  reprefented  in  fig.  11  of  the  annexed  paper  of  drawing's),  be 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  board  below  the  aperture,  to  that 
when  the  thin  edge  of  the  board  is  prefented  to  the  front  the 
thin  piece  of  wood  or  metal  is  raifed  up,  and  hides  the  lamp  ; 
and  thus  the  lamps  are  vifible  through  the  apertures  of  the 
boards  only  when  the  fiat  furfaccs  of  the  boards  are  prefented 
to  the  front  of  the  frame  or  bars. 

In  order  that  the  nature  of  this  invention  may  be  the  better 
underftood,  a  drawing  is  given  in  fig.  2,  of  the  machine,  as 
{hewing  its  combined  effetds  by  means  of  opaque  and  luminous 
bodies.  The  drawing,  as  in  the  firft  part  of  the  defeription, 
reprefents  the  machine  as  forming  the  letter  H.  The.lipes  in 
this  drawing,  running  perpendicularly  and  horizontally,  exhibit 
the  frame  and  bars.  The  black  lquares  repreferit  the  boards, 
with  their-tiat  furfaces  in  front  of  the  frame  or  bars,  forming 
the  letter  H.  The  fmall  white  oblong  fpaces  in  thefe  black 
fquares- reprefent  the  apertures  in  them,  through  which  the 
light  or  flame  of  the  lamps  is  feen.  The  fmall  white  lines 
appearing  under  thefe  white  oblong  fpaces,  reprefent  the  thin 
edges  of  the  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  which  cover  the 
lamps  when  the  •  thin  edge  of  the  boards  is  in  front  of  the 
frame  or  bars.  The  black  oblong  figures  reprefent  the  boards, 
having  their  thin  edges  in  front  of  the  frame  or  bars.  The 
fmall  elevations  arifing  from  thefe  black  oblong  figures,  {hew 
the  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  which  hide  the  flame  or  light 
of  the  lamps  when  the  thin  edge  of  the  boards  is  in  front  of 
the  frame  or  bars.  The  lines  reprefent  the  lines-  fixed  to  the 
boards  and  inciiners,  connedled  by  their  pulleys.  The  dots  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bars  reprefent  thefe  pulleys.  The  figures 
(6)  immediately  under  thefe  dots  reprefent  inciiners ;  and  the 
black  oblong  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  reprefents  the 
puffier,  with  its-  teeth  or  pins,  which  producing  its  effe6t  upon 
the  inciiners  connefted  with  their  lines  and  pulleys  with  the 
boards,  exhibits,  by  means  of  the  boards  or  lamps,  or  both 
combined,  the  appearance  ©f  the  letter  H.  Two  drawings 
are  alfo  given,  in  the  annexed  paper  of  drawings,  of  a  board, 
with  its  lamp  turning  horizontally  upon  a  pivot,  viz.  fig.  3  and 
fig.  4.  Big.  .3,  reprefents  a  front  view  of  the  board  and  lamp, 
fo  that  when  the  fiat  furface  of  the  board  is  in  front,  the  flame 
or  light  of  the  lamp  is  vifible.  Fig.  4,  reprefents  a  fide  or 
lateral  view  of  the  board  and  lamp,  fo  that  when  the  thin 
edge  of  the  board  is  in  front,  the  light  or  flame  of  the  lamp  is 
invifible ;  and  the  lamp,  according  to  this  mode  of  conflruCtion, 
is  fixed  in  the  board,  and  turns  with  it.  Thefe  fame  figures, 
viz,  figs.  3  and  4,  alfo  fhew  that  lamps,  with  an  opaque  and  a 
finning  fide,  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this  defeription, 
may  be  made  to  turn  by  means  of  lines  and  pulleys,  fo  as  to 
exhibit  their  opaque  or  their  Alining  fide,  that  is,  to  be  made 
vifible  and.invifible  at  pleafure. 

TELEMONA,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  with  a  fmall  harbour, 
and  a  ftrong  fort.  It  is  leated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ofta,  at 
ihe  extremity  of  a  point  of  a  craggy  rock,  10  miles  from 
Orbitcllo.  Long.  11.  u.  E.  Lat.  42.  28.  N. 

TELESCOPE  (Enct/cl.).  Mr.  Dudley  Adams,  of  Fleet- 
ftreet,  Londoa,  obtained  a  patent,  in  1800,  for  a  method  of 
rendering  telelcopes  and  other  optical  glaftes  more  portable. 

In  order  to  produce  the  peculiar  degree  of  portability  that 
has  been,  effected,  it  was  found  expedient  to  adopt  a  new 
fpecies  of  fpring,  that  would,  from  its  principle  and  conftruc- 
tion,  occupy  the  lead'  potfible  fpace,  and  at  the  fame  time 
render  the  telefcopes,  to  which  it  was  applied,  ftrong  and 
Steady  when  drawn  out  This  was  the  more  '.neceftary,  as,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  new  conftnnftion,  the  number  of  joints  or  tuber 
would  be  augmented  confiderably  beyond  the  number  hitherto 
employed.  It  was  neceftary  alfo  to  devife  fome  means  by 
which -thre  feveral  glaftes,  applied  to  the  eye-ends  of  telefcope?, 
fhould  acquir?  their  true  pofitions  and  diflances  when  the 
joints  or  tubes  were  drawn  out,  after. having  been  compreflcd 
into  a-fmall  fpace,  and  the  fame  be  retained  in  every  fituation 
wherein  they  might  be  placed  by  the  obferver  during  the  time 
the  telefcope  was  being  adj titled  for  nfe. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  Plate  51.  in  which  this 
invention  is  delineated. 

Fig.  1,  A,  reprefents  the  form  and  cor.ftruftion  of  the 
fpring.  It  confifts  of  a  thin  piece  of  metal  tube,  turned  in  a 
lathe  ftrieUy  true  and  cylindrical,  and  to  fit  the  in  fide  of  the 
drawer  or  tube  in  which  it  is  intended  to  Aide.  It  is  then  flit- 
down,  from  the  open  end,  in  two,  three,  four,  or  more  places, 
to  give  it  elafticity  :  this  latter  circumftance  is  not  however  ab- 
folutely  neceftary..  The  dotted  lines  at  B  reprefent  the  under- 
fide  of  the  fpring  perforated,  in  which  a  ferew  is  cut,  of  the 
fize  to  ferew  on  the  end  of  the  tube  at  C,  fig.  2-,  and  made 
fall  there. 

This  inverted  cylindrical  fpring,  fimple  as  it  is  in  its  con- 
ftriuftion,  affords  all  the  advantages  neceftary  ;  it  occupies  lefs 
fpace  than  the  fprings  hitherto  adopted,  and  by  that  means 
admits  of  more  drawers,  lubes,  or  joints,  being  added  than 
could,  according  to  the  former  mode,  be  ufed  or  applied  within 
the  fame  fpace  v  by  its  cylindrical  form,  that  ftrength  and 
fteadinefs  is  obtained,  which  is  fo  effential  to  the  conftru&ing 
a  good  telefcope  with  drawers.  It  preferves  the  axis  therefore 
as  one  uninterrupted  line,  in  every  pofition  of  the  drawers, 
whether  they  ate  drawn  out  to  the  fulteft  extent,  or  returned 
in  part  into  their  feveral  tubes.  It  is  alfo  of  fuperior  advan¬ 
tage,  and  the  beft  adapted  to  the  cor.ftruiftion  of  plated  tele¬ 
fcopes,  whether  plated  in  gold  or  filver,  or  whether  the 
drawers  o,r  tubes  are  lacquered,  painted,  or  japanned,  &c.  as 
by  its  aftion  and  principle  all  preffure  and  friction  on  theie 
polifhed,  plated,  or  painted  furfaces,  may  be  obviated,  and  the 
poflibili-ty  of  thofe  furfaces  being  rubbed,  fcratched,  or  worn, 
thereby  totally  prevented.  Fig.  3,  reprefents  the  tube  C  with- 
the  fpring  thereon  at  D.  E,  reprefents  the  tube  in  which  it 
Aides. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  invention-  is  effefted  in  the  following 
manner.  Fig.  4,  C,  reprefents  the  tube  called  the  eye-tube, 
or  that  which  is  placed  next  the  eye  when  the  telefcope  is  being 
uled  ;  a,  the  fpring  thereon.  H  and  I,  two  tubes,  that  are 
made  to  Aide  into  the  interior  of  the  tube  C.  F,  a.  broad* 
circular  plate,  fhoulder,  or  flaunch.  To  explain  theafticn- 
and  principle  of  the  tubes  Id  and  I  more  fully,  another  figure, 
viz.  fig.  5,  has  been  given.  C,  reprefents  the  tube  to  be 
placed  next  the  eye  ;  «,  the  new-invented  cylindrical  fpring- 
thereon.,  D,  the  next  tube,  in  which  the  laid  fpring  Aides, 
provided  alfo  with  its  fpring  a,  which  Aides  in  the  third  tube 
E.  The  firlt  and  feeond- glaftes  are  contained  in  the  eye- tube 
C,  and  are  reprefented  by  dotted  lines  G,  G.  The  third  and 
fourth  glaffes  are  inferted  in  the  tube  H  at  be.  Thefe  tubes, . 
as  have  been  mentioned,  are  made  to  Aide  into  the  interior  of 
the  eye-tube  C,  when  the  inftrument  is  clofed,  but  when  the 
tubes  are  drawn  out,  they  will  have  nearly  the  efteft  repre¬ 
fented.  For  when  the  tubes  C,  D,  and  E,  are  drawn  out,  the 
flaunch  F  will  ftrike  again  ft  the  end  of  the  tube  D,  and  by  that 
means  the  two  tubes  H  and  I  will  alfo  be  drawn  out,  and  will 
retain  their  prefent  pofition  until  all  the  tubes  are  nearly 
clofed.  For  it -is  not  until  the  flaunch  F  reaches  one  of  the 
laft  tubes,  that  the  two  tubes  H  and  I  will  be  forced  into  the- 
tube  C.  The  glaffes  therefore  contained  in  them  will  acquire- 
and  retain  their  true  diftances  while  being  ufed. 

The  advantages  of  this  part  of  the  invention  need  not  be 
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enlarged  upon,  as  will  appear  obvious  to  every  one  who  eon- 
fiders  the  luhjedft,  that  by  means  thereof,  together  with  the 
new  fpring,  the  utmoft  portability  in  telefcopes  may  be  effected, 
and  their  length  in  confequence  be  confiderably  extended 
beyond  what  is  xifually  adopted  if  neceflary. 

The  fame  degree  of  portability,  and  any  degree  of  length, 
may  be  obtained,  by  the  addition  of  three,  four,  or  mere  tubes, 
in  the  place  of  the  two  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  tube  con¬ 
taining  the  firft  and  iecond  glades  might  be  conrtru&ed  after 
the  fame  manner,  viz.  to  con  lift  of  two,  three,  or  more  tubc-s, 
and  made  to  Hide  one  within  the  other  ;  and  in  lbrne  intlances, 
where  the  telefcopes  arc  very  long,  one  tube  might  be  made 
perhaps  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Thele  and  other  timilar 
modes  might  hereafter  be  adopted  without  altering  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  invention,  which  eftablithes  a  rule  whereby  the 
feveral  glades  at  the  eye-ends  of  telefcopes  may,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  be  brought  near  to  each 
other,  and  afterwards  placed  at  their  proper  didances,  without 
inconvenience  or  prejudice  to  the  teleicope.  Of  the  many 
modes  that  have  been  tried,  the  particular  one  adopted  has 
been  preferred ;  it  is  the  mod  tin: pie,  and  it  moreover  pof- 
lefles  all  the  advantages  required. 

TELGEIN,  or  TklGa,  a  trading  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Sudermania,  feated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  lake  Maeler,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  17.  24.  E.  Lat.  59. 
18.  N. 

TELLES,  a  fea-port  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  120  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Tangier- 

Tii.LLI CHERRY,  a  fea-port  of  Hindoodan,  on  the  coad 
of  Malabar,  where  there  is  an  Englith  faftory.  It  is  ,30  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Calicut.  Long.  75.  50.  E.  Lat.  11.  48.  N. 

TELTSH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Moravia,  feated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Teya,  36  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Znaim.  Long.  16.  o.  E.  Lat.  49.  o.  N. 

TEMENDEFUST,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers, 
feated  on  the  Mediterranean,  10  miles  E.  of  Algiers. 

TEMESWAR,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  capital  of  a 
territory  called  the  bannat  of  Temefwar.  It  formerly  palled 
Hr  impregnable  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Prince  Eugene,  in  a  dry 
Talon,  in  1716.  It  is  feated  in  a  morafs,  60  miles  N.E.  df 
Belgrade,  and  150  S  E.  of  Buda.  Long.  22.  20.  E.  Lat. 
4.v  3  7-  N. 

TEMPLIN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  Ucker  marche 
of  Brandenburg,  which  has  a  great  trade  in  timber,  it  is 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Prenzlo,  and  34  N.  of  Berlin.  Long.  13. 
25.  E.  Lat.  53.  5.  N. 

TEMROCK,  a  fea-pert  of  Cuban,  feated  on  the  fea  of 
Afoph.  20  miles  E.  of  the  draits  of  CatTa.  Long.  37.  20.  E. 
Lat.  4 3.  27.  N. 

TENASERIM,  a  town  of  Siam,  capita!  of  a  province. 
It  is  fituate  on  a  river,  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls  inio  the 
bav  of  Bengal.  Long.  98.  8.  W.  Lat.  12.  12.  N. 

TENBURY,  a  town  in  Worceflerfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday,  feated  on  the  Teme,  13  miles  W.  by  N.  of  W01- 
ceder,  and  130  W.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  13.  W.  Lat. 
52.  16.  N. 

TENBY,  a  fea-port  in  Pembrokefhiro,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday  and  Saturday.  Its  eadle  was  demolifhed  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  its  trafde  is  inconfiderablc.  It  is  10  miles  E. 
of  Pembroke,  aird  233  W.  of  London.  Long.  5.  5.  W. 
Lat.  5  r.  42.  N. 

TENCH'S  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  two 
miles  in  circumference,  difeovered  by  Lieutenant  Ball  in  1 790. 
It  is  low,  but  entirely  covered  with  trees,  many  of  which  are 
the  cocoa  nut.  The  natives  obferved  in  the  canoes,  that  ven¬ 
tured  to  come  fomewhat  near  the  (hip,  were  remarkably  dout 
men,  quite  naked,  and  of  a  copper  colour  ;  the  ir  hair  rctet»bling 
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that  of  the  New  Hollanders,  and  fome  of  their  beards  re?,  chin* 
as  low  as  the  navel,  with  an  appearance  of  much  art  having 
been  ufed  to  form  them  into  long  ringlets.  Two  or  three  of 
the  men  had  fomething  like  a  bead  or  bone  fufpended  to  a 
dring,  which  was  fadened  round  the  neck.  The  larged  of 
their  canoes  appeared  to  be  about  28' feet  long,  and  made  out 
of  a  large  tree,  with  a  long  outrigger.  Long.  151.  31.  Ei 
Lat.  1.  39.  S. 

TEN  DA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
dime  name.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the 
river  Buga,  52  miles  S.  of  Turin.  Long.  7.  45.  E.  Lat.  44. 
10.  N. 

TENEDOS,  a  celebrated  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  on  the 
coad  of  Natolia,  and  10  miles  S.W.  of  the  draits  of  Gallipoli  . 
It  is  1 1  miles  long,  and  leven  broad,  inhabited  almod  wholly 
by  Greeks,  and  its  mufeadine  wine  is  the  bed  in  all  the 
Levant.  On  the  E.  fide  is  a  large  town,  feated  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  with  a  fine  harbour,  commanded  by  a  caftle*. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  1 794,  after  fome  fevere  (hocks  of  an 
earthquake,  a  fmall  volcanic  ifland  was  difeovered  to  have 
emerged  from  the  fea,  between  this  town  and  the  Afiatic 
fhore. 

TENEN,  oi  Knin,  a  town  of  Venetian  Dalmatia,  on  the 
borders  of  Bofnia,  with  a  bjfliop’s  fee.  It  has  been  feveral 
times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Turks  and  Venetians.  It  is 
48  miles  S.  of  Bihacz.  Long.  16.  30.  E.  Lat.  44.  5.  N. 

TENERIFE,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the  government  of 
St.  Martha,  feated  on  the  Rio  de  la  Madalena,  100  miles  S.  by 
V/.  of  St.  Martha.  Long.  74.  15.  W.  Lat.  9.  47.  N. 

TENEZ,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Tremefen, 
capital  of  a  diflrift  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  firong  fort,  it 
is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  four  miles  from  the  fea. 
Long.  1.  o.  E.  Lat.  39.  20.  N. 

TE-NGAN-FOU,  a  populous  and  commercial  city  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Hou-quang,  with  fix  cities  dependent 
on  it.  It  is  200  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Nan-king.  Long.  112. 
21.  E.  Lat.  31.0.  N. 

TENG-EONG-HIEN,  a  city  of  China,  under  the  jurif-' 
difition  of  Ho-nan-fou,  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan.  It  is 
famous  on  account  of  the  tower,  erefted  for  an  oblervatory  by 
the  celebrated  aflronomer  Tcheou-kong. 

TENNAS3EE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
fituate  between  the  parallels  of  35  and  364  degrees  of  latitude  j 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Miffifippi,  on  the  N.  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Iron  and  Bald  mountains,  which  feparate 
it  from  North  Carolina,  of  which  date  it  was  lately  the 
weflern  part.  It  is  upward  of  400  miles  in  length,  and  104 
in  breadth  ;  and  is  divided  into  three  diftri&s,  and  1 1  counties. 
The  diflrifils  are  Wafliington,  Mero,  and  Hamilton  ;  and  the 
counties  are  Blount,  Sullivan,  Davidfon,  Greene,  Hawkins, 
Jetfcrfon,  Knox,  Summer,  Sevier,  Tennaflee,  and  Wafliington. 
Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Miffifippi,  Tennaflee,  Cumberland, 
Holfton,  Clinch,  and  Duck  ;  and  it  is  abundantly  watered  by 
other  rivers  and  creeks.  The  Cumberland  mountains,  a  ridge 
near  30  miles  broad,  cut  this  fiate  into  theeaflern  and  weflern 
divifions,  and  the  latter  is  the  largeft  part.  The  climate, 
foil,  and  produce  of  Tennaflee  are  much  the  fame  as  the  ad¬ 
joining  fiate  of  Kentucky.  It  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
United  States  in  1796;  and  on  taking  the  cenfus  in  1795,' 
there  appeared  to  be  77,262  inhabitants,  of  whom  66,649 
were  free  perfons.  Knoxville  is  the  capital, 

Tbnn  as? f.e,  a  river  of  North  America,  formerly  called  the 
Cherokee  River.  Jt  riles  in  the  Iron  mountains,  on  the  con-' 
fines  of  Georgia ;  and,  after  traverfing  the  borders  of  the 
Cherokee  country  northward,  is  joined  by  the  Holtton  branch, 
when  it  is  called  the  Tennaflee  :  thence  it  runs  S.W.  on  the 
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E  fide  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  into  Georgia,  where  it 
makes  a  circuit  to  the  W.  called  the  Great  Bend  ;  it  then  re¬ 
enters -the  ftate  of  Tennaffee,  which  it  pafl'es  quite  through, 
dire6tly  N.  into  that  of  Kentucky  :  here  it  foons  turns  to  the 
N.W.  and  then  falls  into  the  Ohio,  60  miles  above  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  that  river,  with  the  Milfifippi.  The  Tennaffee  is 
600  yards  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  thence  navigable  by  veffels 
of  great  burthen  for  260  miles,  to  the  Mufcle  Shoals,  in  the 
Great  Bend  :  here  the  river  widens  to  between  two  and  three 
•  miles,  for  nearly  30  miles  ;  and  thefe  lhoals  can  qnly  be  paffed 
in  fmall  boats  :  hence  it  maybe  navigated,  by  boats  of  40  tons 
burthen,  at  lead  600  miles  further,  fome  trifling  falls  excepted, 

TENNESTADT,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thuringia, 
near  the  rivers  Seltenlein  and  Schambach,  five  miles  from 
Erfurt. 

TENNIS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituate  on  an  ifland  inalake  of 
thefamename,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Damietta.  Long.  32.  15.  E. 
Lat.  31.  2.  N. 

TEN-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Chang-tong,  with  a  good  port,  and  eight  cities  in  its  jurit- 
diition.  It  is  feated  on  the  N.  fide  of  a  peninfula  of  the 
Yellow  Sea,  200  miles  S.E.  of  Pekin.  Long.  1x5.  30.  E. 
Lat.  35.  20.  N. 

TENTERDEN,  a  corporate  town  in  Kent,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  with  a  market  on  Friday.  The  fteeple  of  the  church 
is  very  lofty,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Spanifh  invafion,  in  1 388, 
was  made  ufe  of  as  a  beacon.  It  is  24  miles  S.W.  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  56  E.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  o.  35.  E.  Lat.  3 1. 
12.  N. 


TENTUGAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  eight  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Coimbra.  Long.  8.  20.  W.  Lat.  40,  17.  N. 

TEPIC,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  in  the  audience  of  Guadala¬ 
jara,  500  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

TEPL1TZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz, 
celebrated  for  its'warm  baths,  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Leit¬ 
meritz. 

TERAMO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ulteriore,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Viciola  and 
Tordino,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Atri,  and  23  N.E.  of  Aquileia. 
Long.  13.  39.  E.  Lat.  42.  37.  N. 

TERASSO,  a  decayed  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Cara- 
mania,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  called 
Tarfus,  was  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  is  the  birth-place  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  feated  on  the  Mediterranean.  Long.  35.  33.  E. 

.  Lat.  37.  xo.  NT. 

TERASSON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  feated  on  the  Vefere,  20  miles  N.  of  Sarlat,  Long. 
1.  19.  E.  Lat.  45.  5.  N. 

TERCHIZ,  or  Terhiz,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Chorafan,  120  miles  W.N.W.  of  Herat.  Long.  37.  23.  E. 
Lat.  33.  5.  N. 


TERGOVISTO,  or  Tervis,  a  commercial  town,  capital 
of  Walachia.  It  has  a  fine  palace,  belonging  to  the  waywode, 
and  is  feated  on  the  Jalonitz,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Buchareft. 
Long.  25.  26.  E.  Lat.  45.  45.  N. 

TERKI,  a  town  of  Circaflia,  where  a  prince  refides  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Ruffians,  this  being  their  frontier  town  againft 
Perfia.  It  is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  a  marfhy 
place,  one  mile  from  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  125  E.  of  Tefllis. 
Long.  47.  30.  E.  Lat.  43.22.  N. 

TERMINI,  a  town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di 
Demona,  with  a  firong  caftle.  It  is  famous  for  its  mineral 
waters,  and  has  a  fine  aqueduft.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  lame  name,  in  a  territory  abounding  in  corn,  oil, 
and  wine,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Palerm-o.  Long.  13.  44.  E. 
JLat.  38.  5.  N. 


TERMOLI,  or  Tekminj,  atown  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata, 


with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  feated  near  the  fea,  32  miles  S.E.  of 
Lanciano,  and  70  N.E.  of  Naples.  Long.  13.  20.  E.  Lat. 
41.  59.  N. 

TERNATE,  an  ifland  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  principal 
of  the  Moluccas.  It  is  mountainous,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  woods,  which  furnifh  much  game  ;  but  it  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  cloves,  and  other  fruits  proper  to  the  climate.  It 
lies  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Gilolo,  and  100  miles  E.  of  Celebes. 
Long.  129.  o.  E.  Lat.  1.  o.  N. 

TERNAVASSO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  fix  miles  N.E.  of 
Carmagnola,  and  eight  S.  ofChieri. 

TERNEUSE,  a  firong  town  and  fort  of  Dutch  Flanders, 
on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Scheldt,  called  the  Hondt.  It  is 
eight  miles  N.  of ' Sas-van-Ghent,  and  25  W.N.  W.  of  Ant¬ 
werp.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794-  Long.  3.  43.  E. 
Lat.  51.  20.  N. 

TERNOVA,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Bulgaria,  with  an  arebbifliop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  the  feat 
of  the  princes  of  Bulgaria,  and  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near 
the  Janera,  88  miles  N.W.  of  Adrianople,  and  97  N.E.  of 
Sophia.  Long.  26.  2.  E.  Lat.  43.  1.  N. 

TERRACINA,  a  decayed  town  of  Italy,  in  Campagna  di 
Roma,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  called  Anxur,  was  the 
capital  of  the  warlike  Void,  and  the  principal  church  was 
originally  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  is  leatctl  among  orange  and 
citron  grovel,  near  the  fea,  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  46  miles 
S.E.  of  Rome.  Long.  13.  13-  E.  Lat.  41.  24.  N. 

TERRANOVA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Noto.  It 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Monte-Leone,  and  is  feated  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  ao  miles  E.S.E.  of  Alicata, 
Long.  14.  10.  E.  Lat.  37.  9.  N„ 

TERRA  NUOVA,  an  ancient  fea-port,  on  the  N.E.  coaft 
of  Sardinia,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name, 
63  miles  N.N.E.  of  Salfari.  Long.  9.  33.  E.  Lat.  41. 
3.  N. 

TERRE  de  Salixelle.  The  following  obfervation* 
concerning  an  earth  fo  named,  and  which  contains  magnefia, 
are  given  by  Berard,  ex-profeffor  of  ehemiftcy  at  the  Ecole  do 
Medecine,  at  Montpellier,  in  the  Annales  de  Chirnie. 

“  The  manufadture  of  artificial  alum,”  fays  he,  “  in  the 
large  way,  and  by  proceffes  both  Ample  and  eafily  to  put  in 
pradtice,  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  objedt  of  my  labours. 
For  this  purpofe,  I  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  the  argills  that 
abounded  moft  in  the  alumine,  and  that  were  the  neareft  to 
the  place  in  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on. 

“  The  earth  of  Salinelle,  near  Sommieres,  in  the  department 
of  Le  Gard,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  belt  kinds  of  argill  for 
taking  (tains  out  of  cloth  ;  it  is  even  generally  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Pierre  de  tache  (fullers’-earth)  ;  and 
this  property  induced  me  to  examine  it.  I  procured  a  certain 
quantity  of  it,  upon  which  I  immediately  operated  with  a 
view  to  obtain  alum.  But  what  was  my  furprife,  when  in 
the  firft  experiment,  which  was  to  impregnate  it  with  ful- 
phuric  acid  (at  40  degrees  of  Baume’s  hydrometer),  I  per¬ 
ceived,  24  hours  afterwards,  a  very  confiderable  efflorefcence, 
and  the  fmall  mafs  of  the  earth,  that  had  been  impregnated 
with  the  acid  the  day  before,  changed  into  a  faline-earthy 
fubftanc.e,  full  of  fmall  Alining  cryftals.  I  foon  difeovered, 
both  by  the  tafte  and  the  manner  in  which  this  firft  combina¬ 
tion  took  place,  that  the  fait  that  had  been  formed  was  not 
alum.  Some  experiments  which  I  made  led  me  to  imagine 
that  it  was  fulphatc  of  magnefia.  In  order  to  afeertain  this 
point,  I  immediately  went  to  Salir.elle,  to  examine  the  place 
from  whence  this  earth  was  procured,  and  I  afterwards  fub- 
jefted  it  to  the  experiments  of  which  I  am  fhortly  to  give  an 
account. 

“  The  village  of  Salinelle  is  fituated  at  the  dittaace  of  about 
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two  kilometres  from  Sommieres,  upon  the  road  from  this 
town  to  Q-uiffac,  and  almoft  dole  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
called  Le  Vidourle.  The  whole  village  is  built  upon  a  foil 
under  which  this  earth  is  generally  found.  A  Angle  indi¬ 
vidual  at  prefent  employs  himfelf  in  digging  it,  and  furnifhes 
,it,  as  it  is  called  for,  to  fome  merchants,  factors,  and  druggifts. 
The  fir  ft  of  thefe  conceal  the  ufe  which  their  employers  make 
of  it,  and  it  is  fufpe&ed  at  Salinelle  that  fome  foap- manu¬ 
factures  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  preparation  of  this  compound. 
The  druggifts  prepare  from  it  the  fubftance  which  is  known  in 
pharmacy  by  the  name  of  Terra  Sagi/lafa. 

<c  The  ftratum  of  the  terre  de  Salinelle  is  at  the  depth  of 
about  two  metres  and  live  decimetres  from  the  furface  of  the 
ground  :  firft  we  find  fix  or  feven  decimetres  of  good  vegetable 
earth  ;  afterwards  feveral  clofe  ftrata  of  white  chalk  ;  the  whole 
about  one  metre  five  decimetres  in  thicknefs.  In  the  middle 
of  this  thicknefs  appears  a  vein  of  blackifh  fern i-tranfpa rent 
filex,  a  decimetre  and  five  centimetres  thick.  \V e-afterwards 
meet  with  a  finall  layer  of  terre  de  Salinelle,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  the  fuperior  ftrata,  and  at  laft  we  find  the  vein  of 
good  terre  de  Salinelle,  two  decimetres  and  five  centimetres 
in  thicknefs,  under  which  we  immediately  meet  again  with  a 
mixed  ftratum,  and  afterwards  thofe  of  white  chalk  that  had 
before  been  found  above.  The  difpofition  of  all  thefe  ftrata 
may  eafily  be  obferved  in  digging  wells,  vaults,  or  foundations; 
in  thefe  cafes  the  earth  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  is  carefully 
collected. 

“  The  terre  de  Salinelle,  when  dug  out  of  its  bed,  is  ftill 
fbft,  very  moift,  lamellated,  and  (lightly  tranfparent  when 
divided  into  thin  plates.  It  has  a  chocolate  colour,  nearly 
refembling  that  of  the  finall  roots  of  fome  trees  that  grow 
upon  the  fame  foil.  This  earth  when  dried  in  the  air  acquires 
a  lefs  deep  colour  ;  it  becomes  of  a  light  grey,  (lightly  tinged 
with  red;  and  by  being  dried  in  this  manner  it  lofes  about  thirty 
parts  in  a  hundred  of  its  weight.  It  then  acquires  hardnefs, 
produces  a  firong  fenfation  of  aftringency  when  applied  to  the 
tongue :  it  does  not  lofe  its  cohefion  in  the  water,  like  the 
argills,  but  when  moifteried  and  kneaded  it  forms  a  pafte 
pretty  foft  and  fine  to  the  touch  ;  placed  upon  red-hot  coals,  it 
decrepitates  and  flies  into  fplinters.  In  order  to  enable  it  to 
bear  the  aCtion  of  the  fire,  I  was  obliged  to  pound  it  into  a 
coarfe  powder,  and  form  it  into  balls,  by  moiltening  it  with  a 
little  water;  I  then  heated  it  towhitenefs,  without  thefmalleft 
decrepitation  taking  place.  By  this  operation  100  parts  that 
had  already  been  dried  in  the  air  were  reduced  to  68  ;  the 
earth  became  very  light,  and  of  a  very  beautiful  white  colour, 
much  refembling  that  of  the'magnefia  prepared  in  the  labora¬ 
tories.  If  we  calcine  it  in  powder,  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  produces  a  bubbling  even  in  this  powder,  which  ceafes  as 
foon  as  the  whole  of  the  water  is  diffipated. 

“  Acids  poured  upon  this  earth,  after  it  has  been  dried  in 
the  air,  produce  no  fenfible  effervefcence ;  they  combine  with 
a  portion  of  its  conftituent  principles,  and  the  products  are 
magnefian  falts. 

1.  “  Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  to  66°,  becomes  violently 
heated  as  foon  as  we  mix  it  with  this  earth.  When  reduced 
to  40°,  it  does  not  become  heated  immediately ;  but  if  we 
form  a  pafte  with  this  acid  and  the  fame  earth  in  powder,  a 
difengagement  of  heat  takes  place  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour, 
the  pafte  puffs  up,  increafes  greatly  in  its  volume,  and  is  at  laft 
reduced  to  a  very  light  pulverulent  fubftance,  in  which  we  may 
obferve  an  infinite  nuqiber  of  finall  cryftals.  The  fait  thus 
formed  has  all  the  characters  of  true  fulphate  of  magnefia. 
A  certain  quantity  of  earth  is  left  behind,  which  has  refilled 
the  aCtion  of  the  acid  ;  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  filex. 

2.  “  The  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  poured  upon  this  earth 
in  fufficient  quantify  to  form  a  pafte,  produce  no  dilengage- 
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ment  of  heat  nor  eftlorefcence ;  the  pafte  on  the  contrary  at¬ 
tracts  moiiturc  from  the  atmofphere,  but  nitrates  and  muriates 
of  magnefia  are  formed.  All  thefe  falts  yield,  by  means  of 
the  alkalies,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  very  white,  light,  and 
pure  magnefia. 

“  I  boded  at  feveral  times,  and  during  feveral  hours,  the 
terre  de  Salinelle,  dried  in  the  air  and  reduced  to  powder,  in 
the  three  above-mentioned  acids,  in  the  proportion  of  100 
parts  of  the  earth  to  600  of  acid.  I  then  lixiviated  it  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water  and  filtrated  it :  the  earth  that  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  fillre,  calcined  to  rednefs,  was  reduced  to 
45  parts  :  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  filex  ;  it  is  very  white  and 
tine.  _ 

“  The  fame  acids  exert  a  far  inferior  operation  upon  this 
earth,  when  it  has  been  calcined  to  rednefs.  The  concen¬ 
trated  fulphuric  acid  does  not  even  produce  any  extrication  of 
heat,  and  the  earthy  refiduum  is  more  con  fid  erable,  though  we 
take  into  the  account  the  quantity  of  water  that  exills  in  the 
non-calcined  earth.  « 

“  All  the  lixivia  produced  by  combinations  of  any  of  the 
three  acids  with  this  earth  are  but  (lightly  coloured,  especially 
the  muriatic,  and.  they  are  hardly  coloured  at  all  when  the 
earth  has  been  calcined  ;  however  they  all  yield,  with  the 
pruffiate  oflime,  a  precipitate  of  iron  in  the  ftate  of  Pruliian 
blue. 

“  From  the  experiments  which  I  have  related,  and  front 
fome  others  which  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  deferibe,  it  ao-> 
pears,  that  ico  parts  of  the  terre  de  Salinelle,  dried  in  the  air, 
and  fueh  as  it  is  generally  fou*d  fome  time  after  it  has  been 
dug  out  of  the  ground,  form  a  natural  mixture  of  32,  parts  of 
water,  22  of  pure  magnefia,  45  of  filex,  and  r  of  oxyd  of  iron  ; 
that  this  earth  differs  greatly  from  the  magnefian  mixtures' 
known  by  the  names  of  fteatites,  aibeftes,  micas,  &c. ;  and  that 
it  ftands  in  the  lame  relation  to  magnefia  as  the  argills  do  to 
alumine ;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  a  genuine  ore  of  magnefia, 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  hitherto  deferibed;  but 
for  giving  a  very  accurate  and  detailed  analyfis  of  it,  I  neither 
pofteffed  proper  inftruments,  nor  fufficient  chemical  know¬ 
ledge.  I  therefore  refblved  to  fend  a  quantity  of  this  fub¬ 
ftance  to  Citizen  Vauquelin,  whofe  profound  genius  for  the 
art  of  chemical  analyfis  is  univerfally  known,  and  who  has 
engaged  to  afeertain  the  place  in  which"  this  earth  ought  to  be 
ranged  in  natural  hiftory  and  chemiftry. 

“  A  pupil  and  alfociate  of  Citizen  Chaptal,  and  engaged 
for  a  long  time,  by  profeflion,  in  the  application  of  chemiftry 
to  the  arts,  I  endeavoured  to  apply  the  terre  de  Salinelle  to  an 
ufeful  purpofe,  and  from  the  experiments  which  I  have  made 
upon  a  large  fcale,  it  appears,  that  100  parts  of  this  earth,  and 
100  parts  of  fulphuric  acid,  at  40°,  produce,  by  Ample  mixture, 
by  the  lixiviation  of  this  mixture,  by  condensation  of  the 
lixivia  and  cryftallifation,  95  parts  of  beautiful  fulphate  of 
magnefia  in  fine  filkv  cryftals.  The  mother-waters,  which 
have  a  yellow  tinge  imparted  to  them  by  a  finall  quantity  of 
fulphate  of  iron,  may  ftill  contain  5  parts  of  fulphate  of 
magnefia.  This  refult  prefents  the  manufacturers  of  ful¬ 
phuric  acid  with  an  advantageous  method  of  preparing  the 
fulphate  of  magnefia  in  the  large  way.  Medicine  will  derive 
from  it  another  advantage;  namely,  that  of  eafily  procuring 
this  fait  in  a  ftate  of  purity,  as  well  as  the  common  magnefia  ; 
for  it  is  univerfally  known  that  the  fulphate  of  magnefia,  or 
Epfom  fait,  fuch  as  is  met  with  in  commerce,  and  which  is 
obtained  from  the  water  of  fait  marfhes,  is  a  mixture  of 
various  falts,  fuch  as  fulphate  of  magnefia,  fulphate  of  foda, 
muriate  of  magnefia,  muriate  oflime,  See. :  it  is  alfo  known 
that  molt  druggifts,  by  ufing  the  fulphate  of  magnefia  of  com¬ 
merce,  in  order  to  extraft  the  magnefia,  obtain  a  mixture*of 
this  earth  and  lime.  This  mixture  nmft  neceflarily  produce 
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e-ffeifts  very  different  from  thofe  that  belong  to  pure  magnefia 
or  its  carbonate;  and  we  Ihall  be  lure  of  obtaining  thel'e  two 
fubilances  pure,  if  we  employ  the  fulphate  of  magrufia  prepared 
with  fulphuric  acid  and  the'  terre  de  Salinelle,” 

TERREUEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  with  a  bithop’s 
fee,  feated  in  a  large  fertile  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Guadalquiver  and  Alhambra,  75  miles  S.W.  of  Saragolfa,  and 
1 1 2  E.  of  Madrid.  Long.  x.  o.  W.  Lat.  40.  25.  N. 

TERROUEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  feated  on  the  Lis,  Ex  miles  S.  of  St.  Omer. 

TERVERE,  or  V eek  e,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Zealand,  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  idle  of  Walcheren,  with  a 
good  harbour,  and  a  fine  arfenal,  four  miles  N.E.  of  Middle- 
b.urg.  Long.  3.  4Z.  E.  Lat.  ai.  36.  N. 

TESCHEN,  a  town  of  Upper  .Silefia,  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  fame  name,  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  It  was  taken 
by  the  Pruffians  in  1757,  but  reftored  in  1763.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  on  all  tides  by  a  morafs,  and  feated  near  the  fource  of 
the  Viftula.  At  a  little  diftance  from  it  is  an  old  cattle,  on  an 
eminence,  where  the  ancient  dukes  retided.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  trade  in  leather,  woollen  Huffs,  and  Hungary  wines ; 
and  make  pretty  good  fire-arms,  and  excellent  beer.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  here,  in  1779 ,  between  the  Emperor 
Jofeph  II.  and  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prulfia.  It  is  27 
miles  S.E.  of  Troppau,  and  65  S.W.  of  Cracow.  Long.  iS. 
17.  E.  Lat.  49.  52.  N. 

TESEGDELT,  a  town  of  Morocco  Proper,  furrounded  by 
a  craggy  rock,  which  renders  it  Impregnable.  It  is  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Techubit,  200  miles  W.  of  Morocco, 

TES1NO,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which  has  its  fource  in 
Mount  St.  Gotbard,  flows  through  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
and  the  lake  Maggiore ;  then  running  through  part  of  the 
Milanefe,  it  wafhes  Pavia,  and  a  little  after  falls  into  the  Po. 

TESSET,  a  town  and  diftrift  of  Zahara,  170  miles  S.  of 
Morocco.  Long.  6.  56.  W.  Lat.  15.  24.  N. 

TEST,  or  Tese,  a  river,  which  rifes  in  the  N.W.  of  Hants, 
and  watering  Stockbridge  and  Rumfey,  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Southampton. 

TETBURY,  a  town  in  Gioucefterfliire,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday,  and  a  confiderable  trade  in  cheefe,  yarn,  and 
wool.  It  is  2 j  miles  E  N.E.  of  Briftol,  and  99  W.  of  London. 
Long.  x.  8.  W.  Lat.  51.  3 6.  N. 

TETICACO,  a  lake  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  Lima  and 
province  of  Callao,  above  200  miles  in  circumference. 

TLTTNANG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  and  the  principal  place 
of  a  lordfhip  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  eight  miles  N.  of  Lin- 
dau,  and  18  E.N.E.  ofConflance.  Long.  9.  jo.  E.  Lat.  47. 
46.  N. 

TEVERONE,  a  river  of  Italy,  the  ancient  Anio,  which 
rifes  in  the  Apennines,  50  miles  above  Tivoli,  glides  through 
a  plain  till  it  comes  near  that  town,  when  it  is  confined  for  a 
lhort  fpace  between  two  hills,  covered  with  groves.  Thefe 
were  fuppofed  to  be  the  refidenee  of  the  fibyl  Albunea,  to 
whom  a  temple  here  was  dedicated,  the  elegant  form  of  which 
indicates  its  having  been  built  when  the  arts  were  in  the 
higheft  ftate  of  perfection.  The  river  moving  with  augmented 
rapidity,  as  its  channel  is  confined,  at  laft  rufties  violently  over 
a  lofty  precipice;  the  noife  of  its  falls  refounds  through  the 
hills  and  groves  of  Tivoli  ;  a  liquid  cloud  arifes  from  the 
foaming  water,  which  afterwards  divides  into  numberlefs  fmall 
cafcade9.  Having  gained  the  plain,  it  foon  afterward  receives 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Solfatara,  and  flows  quietly  on  till  it 
lofes  itfelf  in  the  Tiber. 

TEVIOT,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains 
in  the  S.W.  of  Roxburghflnre,  and  palling  almoft  through 
the  centre  of  that  county,  unites  with  the  Tweed,  near 
Hello. 


TEURART,  an  ancient  town  of  the  kingdom  of  f**,  featetf 
on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Za. 

TEUSCFINITZ,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Bamberg,  34  miles  N.E.  of  Bamberg.  Long,  it.  27.  E. 
Lat.  50.  22.  N. 

TEUSERA,  a  town  of  Barbary,  in  Biledulgerid,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  river.  It  Hands  on  the  confines  of  Tunis, 
in  a  country  abounding  in  dates.  Long.  10.  16.  £.  Lat. 
3  1 .  28.  N. 

TEYA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  near  Teltlh,  in 
Moravia,  flows  E.  by  Znaim,  on  the  borders  of  Auftria,  and 
enters  the  Moraw,  on  the  confines  ot  Hungary. 

TEYN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  belonging  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Prague  52  miles  S.W.  of  that  city.  Long.  13.  40.  E.  Lat, 
49-  38.  N.  _ 

TEZAR,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Cuzi.  Here  is  a  mofque  larger  than  that  of  Fez, 
being  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  is  feated  on  a  final! 
river,  45  miles  E.  of  Fez.  Long.  4.  15.  W.  Lat.  33. 
40.  N. 

TEZCUCO,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  a 
large  government.  Here  Cortez  caufed  a  canal  to  be  dug, 
where  he  built  18  brigantines,  to  carry  on  the  fiegeof  Mexico. 
It  is  feated  near  the  lake  of  Mexic  o,  30  miles  E.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  Long.  100.  4.  W.  Lat.  20.3.  N. 

TEZELA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  in  Tremefen, 
with  a  caftle,  15  miles  from  Oran.  Long.  o.  25.  E.  Lat. 
35.  25.  N. 

TEZOTE,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  feated  on  the 
point  of  a  rock,  eight  miles  from  Mellila.  Long.  1.  33.  W. 
Lat.  44.  40.  N. 

TRAINEE,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  120  miles  S.  of  Tunis. 
Long.  10.  15.  E.  Lat.  34.  50.  N. 

THAMSBRUCK,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thuringia, 
eight  miles  S.E.  of  Mulhaul'en,  and  16  W.N.W.  of  Erfurt. 
Long.  10.  52.  E.  Lat.  31.  20.  N. 

THANH AUSEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  fituate  on  the 
Mindel,  14  miles  N.  of  Mindelheim,  and  22  E.  of  Ulm. 
Long.  9.  50.  E.  Lat.  48.  17.  N. 

THASO,  an  iiland  of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  coaft  of 
Macedonia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Conteffa.  It  is  1  z 
miles  long,  and  eight  broad,  and  abounds  in  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life.  The  fruits  and  wine  are  very  delicate  ;  and  there  are 
mines  of  gold  and  filver,  befide  quarries  of  fine  marble.  The 
chief  town,  of  the  fame  name,  has  a  harbour  frequented  by 
merchants.  Long.  24.  32.  E.  Lat.  40,  59.  N. 

THAXTED,  a  corporate  town  in  Etlex,  with  a  market  on 
Friday.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  feated  near  the  fource 
of  the  Chelmer,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Chelmsford,  and  43  N.E. 
of  London.  Long.  o.  21.  E.  Lat.  51.  36.  N.. 

THEBAID,  a  country  of  Upper  Egypt,  reaching  from 
Fayoum  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  the  leaft  fertile,  and  the 
thinneft  of  people,  of  any  province  in  Egypt,  being  full  of 
deferts,  and  celebrated  for  the  retreat  of  a  great  number  of 
Chriftians,  who  lived  here  in  a  folitary  manner.  It  is  now  in¬ 
habited  by  Arabs,  who  are  robbers  by  profeifion. 

THEBES,  the  ancient  name  of  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt. 
It  was  celebrated  for  having  100  gates  ;  and  there  are  many 
magnificent  remains  of  antiquity.  Three  villages,  named 
Carnack,  Luxor,  and  Gournou,  are  feated  among  its  ruins, 
which  are  hence  called  the  antiquities  of  Carnack  and  Luxor. 

THENGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  fituate  on  the  Hegau, 
eight  miles  N.  of  Schaffhaufen,  and  22  N.W.  of  Conftance. 
Long.  3.  40.  E.  Lat.  47.  46.  N. 

THERMIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  S.  of  the  iftand 
of  Zia,  and  near  the  gulf  of  Engia,  1  Smiles  long  and  five 
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broad.  The  foil  is  good  and  well  cultivated,  and  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  filk.  The  principal  town,  of  the  fame  name,  is  the 
refidence  of  a  Greek  bithop.  Long,  24.  59.  E.  Lat.  37. 
3  i.N. 

THETFORD,  a  borough  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  feated  on  the  Little  Oufe,  and  there  is  a  high 
mount,  swfcich  has  been  walled  round,  and  fenced  with  a  double 
rampart.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  lends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  has  three  churches,  a  good  free-fchool,  and  a 
town-hall.  The  lent  affizes  for  the  county  are  kept  here.  The 
river,  which  here  divides  Suffolk  from  Noifolk,  is  navigable 
from  Lynn  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  wool-combing  is  carried  on 
here  It  formerly  had  upwards  of  40  churches,  and  was  a 
bifhop’s  fee  ;  but  it  was  deftroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Danes. 
It  is  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lynn,  and  80  N.E.  of  London. 
Long.  o.  go.  E.  Lat.  52.  28.  N. 

THEUX.  a  village  three  miles  N.W.  of  Spa,  in  the 
bifli  'pric  of  Liege,  where  the  French  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Auftrians,  in  1794.  ' 

THIBET,  or  Great  T  hipet,  a  country  of  Alia,  lying  be¬ 
tween  8r  and  102°  E.  long,  and  23  and  40°  N.  lat.  bounded 
on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  the  Defert  of  Kobi,  in  Tartary,  on 
the  E  by  China,  on  the  S.  by  Affam  and  Burmah,  and  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  by  Hindooltan  Proper  and  Bootan.  This 
country  is  one  of  the  higheft  in  Alia :  it  being  a  part  of  that 
elevated  trail  which  gives  rife  not  only  to  the  rivers  of  India 
and  China,  but  alfo  to  thofe  of  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  cannot  be  lefs  than  toco  miles  ;  its  breadth  is 
very  unequal  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Thibet.  The  Upper  lies  toward  the  fources  of  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter  ;  the  Middle  is  that  in  which  Lalfa, 
the  capital,  is  feated  ;  and  the  Lower,  that  which  borders  on 
China.  Little  Thibet  is  fituate  between  Upper  Thibet  and 
Cafhgur.  But  Major  Rennell,  who  confiders  the  geography  of 
the  whole  country  as  very  obfcure,  is  very  uncertain  whether 
Little  Thibet  is  fnbjetl  to  LatTa  or  not.  Notwithltanding  the 
very  rough  and  fterile  Hate  of  Thibet,  and  the  feverity  of  its 
climate,  from  its  wonderful  elevation,  its  inhabitants  are  in  a 
high  Hate  of  civilifation  ;  their  houfes  lofty  and  built  of  ftone  ; 
and  the  uieful  manufaHures  in  forne  degree  of  improvement. 
The  Thibetians  are  governed  by  the  grand  lama,  who  is  not 
only  fubmitted  to,  and  adored  by  them,  but  is  alfo  the  great 
object  of  adoration  for  the  various  tribes  of  pagan  Tartars, 
who  walk  through  the  vatl  trait  of  continent  which  ftretches 
from  the  river  Volga  to  Corea.  Fie  is  not  only  the  i'overeign 
pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the  deity  on  earth,  but  by  the  more 
remote  Tartars  is  abfolutely  regarded  as  the  deity  himlelf. 
They  believe  him  to  be  immortal,  and  endowed  with  all  know¬ 
ledge  and  virtue.  Every  year  they  come  from  different  parts 
to  worfhip,  and  make  each  offerings  at  his  (brine.  Even  the 
Emperor  of  China,  who  is  of  a  Tartar  race,  does  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  lama,  in  his  religious  capacity,  although,  as 
a  temporal  fovereign,  the  lama  himfelt  is  tributary  to  that 
«mperor.  The  opinion  of  the  molt  orthodox  Thibetians  is, 
that  when  the  grand  lama  feems  to  die,  either  of  old  age  or 
infirmity,  his  foul,  in  reality,  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation,  to 
look  for  another  younger  or  better  ;  and  it  is  difeovered  again 
in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens  known  only  to  the 
lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he  always  appears.  In  1774, 
the  grand  lama  was  an  infant,  who  had  been  difeovered  fome 
time  before  by  the  tayolhoo  lama,  who,  in  authority  and 
fandtity  of  character,  is  next  to  the  grand  lama,  and,  during 
his  minority,  a6ts  as  chief.  The  lamas,  who  form  the  molt 
numerous,  as  well  as  the  molt  powerful  body  in  the  (late,  have 
the  priefthood  entirely  in  their  hands;  and  they  conftitute 
many  monadic  orders,  which  are  held  in  great  veneration 
among  thc-m.  Befide  the  religious  influence  and  authority  of 


the  grand  lama,  he  is  pofieffed  of  unlimited  power  throughout 
his  dominions.  His  refidence  is  at  Patoli,  a  vaft  palace,  on 
a  mountain,  near  the  banks  of  the  Burampooter,  feven  miles 
from  Laffa.  In  1774,  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  Company 
made  a  treaty  with  the  lama.  The  religion  of  Thibet, 
though,  in  many  refpeiRs,  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Indian 
bramins,  yet,  in  others,  has  a  great  affinity  to  it.  The  Thi¬ 
betians  have  a  great  veneration  for  the  cow,  and  highly  refpeil 
alfo  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  the  (iiirce  of  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  in  heaven.  The  funniafles,  •  or  Indian  piF  rims, 
often  vifit  Thibet  as  a  holy  place ;  and  the  lama  always  main¬ 
tains  a  body  of  near  300  of  them  in  his  pay. 

THIEL,  or  Tiejl,  a  ftrong  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland, 
taken  by  the  French  in  1794.  It  is  feated  on  the  Waal,  20 
miles  W.  of  Nimeguen.  Long.  3.  16  E.  Lat.  51.  56.  N. 

THIELT,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  in  the  chattel- 
lany  of  Courtray,  10  miles  N.  of  Courtray. 

THIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy 
de  Dome,  famous  for  its  ftatuary,  hardware,  and  cutlery.  It 
is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  22  miles  E.  o f  Clermont,  and 
220  S.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  38.  E.  Lat.  45.  51  N. 

THIONVILLE,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mofelle.  It  was  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Conde  in- 
1643-  The  Auftrians  bombarded  it  in  1792,  but  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  raife  the  fiege.  It  is  feated  on  the  Mofelle,  over 
which  is  a  bridge  defended  by  a  hornwork,  14  miles  N.  of 
Metz,  and  195  N.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  6.  13.  E.  Lat.  49. 
21.  N. 

THIRSK,  or  Thtjrsk,  a  borough  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorklhire,  with  a  market  on  Monday.  It  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament ;  and  was  formerly  noted  for  its  ftrong 
caftle.  It  is  20  miles  N.W.  of  York,  and  230  N.  by  W.  of 
London.  Long.  1.  16.  W.  Lat.  54.  13.  N. 

THIVE,  or  Thebes,  a  celebrated  city  of  Livadia,  with, 
a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  nothing  now  to  what  it  was  formerly, 
and  yet  it  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  but  fo  full  of  ruins, 
that  there  are  not  above  4000  Turks  and  Chr  ftians  in  it.  It 
is  famous  for  a  fort  of  white  clay,  of  which  bowls  for  pipes 
are  made  after  the  Turkifh  fafhion  ;  they  are  never  burnt, 
but  dry  naturally,  and  become  as  hard  as  ftone.  Here  are 
two  mofques,  and  feveral  Greek  churches.  It  is  feated  be¬ 
tween  two  rivers,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Athens,  and  280  S.W. 
of  Conftantinople.  Long.  23.  40.  E.  Lat  38.  17.  N« 

THI VIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Dor¬ 
dogne,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Perigueux.  Long.  o.  55.  E_ 
Lat.  45.  25.  N. 

THOISSEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ain,  with  a  handfome  college.  It  is  leated  in  a  fertile  coun¬ 
try,  near  the  Saone  and  Chalcrone,  10  miles  N.  of  Trevoux, 
and  200  S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4  50.  E.  Lat.  46.  13.  N. 

THOMA,  Sx.  an  ifland  of  Africa,  lying  under  the  equator, 
in  8°  E.  long.  It  was  difeovered  in  1429,  and  is  almoft 
round,  about  30  miles  in  diameter.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and. 
produces  plenty  of  fugar-canes.  On  the  fame  vine  are  blof- 
foms,  and  green  and  ripe  grapes,  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a 
very  unwholefome  country,  potleffed  fcv  the  Portuguefe,  and 
few  live  to  a  great  age.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  hills,  intermixed 
with  valleys,  which  are  conftantly  filled,  with  a  thick  ltinking 
fog  ;  but  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  cattle,  which  are  larger 
and  finer  here  than  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea. 

THOMAS,  Sx.  one  of  the  Virgin  Iflands,  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  wi  h  a  harbour,  a  town,  and  a  fort..  Alter  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  St.  Euftatia,  in  1781,  it  became  the  mart  of  that 
part  of  the  Wett  Indies.  It  is  15  miles  in  circumference, 
and  belongs  to  the  Danes.  Long.  64,  51.  W.  Lat,  18-. 
21.  N. 

XyoMAS,  St,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  oi\  the  coaft  of.  Cp- 
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romandJ,  with  ail  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  Is  fubie£t  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  and  three  miles  S.  of  Madras.  Long.  80.  25.  E.  Lat. 
*3-  z.  N. 

Thomas,  St.  a  town  of  Guiana,  feated  on  the  Oronoko, 
and  fubjeft  to  Spain.  In  1618,  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Long.  63.  30.  W.  Lat.  7.  6.  N. 

TKOMDAMM,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  fituate  on  the  Elbe,  25  miles  S.E.  of 
Lauenburg,  and  58  S.E.  of  Hamburg.  Long.  11,  5.  E. 
Lat.  53.  10.  N. 

THONON,  a  town  of  Savoy,  capital  of  Chab'lais,  v/itha 
palace,  and  feveral  convents.  It  is  feated  on  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drama,  13  miles  S.W.  of 
Laufanns  and  16  N.E.  of  Geneva.  Long.  6.  44.  E.  Lat. 
.46.  19.  N. 

THORN,  or  Thoren,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Liege,  with  a  noble  abbey,  feven  miles  S.W.  of 
Ruremonde. 

Thorn,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefday,  fituate  on  a  marfhy  foil,  near  the  river 
Don,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Doncafter,  and  167  N.  by  W.  of 
London.  Long.  r.  2.  W.  Lat.  53-  39-  N. 

THOR NB U RY ,  a  corporate  town  of  Gloucefterfnire, 
v.dth  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and 
feated  near  the  Severn,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Gloucefter,  and 
121  W.  of.  London.  Long.  2.  31.  W.  Lat.  51,  35.  N. 

THORNEY,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  the  Englrfli 
Channel,  near  the  coaft  of  Suflex,  with  a  village  of  the  fame 
name,  at  the  mou'h  of  the  Lavant,  feven  miles  S.W.  of 
Chichefter. 

THOUARS,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Two  Sevres.  The  capital  of  its  ancient  dukes 
is  on  a  rock,  lurrounded  by  walls  120  feet  high,  which,  from, 
the  whitenefs  of  the  Hone,  might  be  fuppofed  not  more  than 
ten  years  old.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill  by  the  river  Thoue,  32 
miles  S.E.  of  Angers,  and  162  S.W.  of  Paris.,  Long.  o.  13. 
W.  Lat.  46.  59.  N. 

THRAPSTON,  a  town  in  Northamptonfliire,  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  Thurfday,  feated  on  the  Nen,  over  which  is  a  bridge, 
feven  miles  N.  of  High ajn- Ferrers,  and  73  N.N.W.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  36.  W.  Lat.  52.  2 6.  N. 

THREE  HILLS  ISLAND,  an  illand,  one  of  the  New  He¬ 
brides,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Malicollo. 

THUIN,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Hainault,  but  fubje'61  to  the 
bifliop  of  Liege.  It  is  feated  on  the  Sambre,  eight  miles 
S.W.  of  Charleroy,  and  13  S.E.  of  Monr.  Long.  4.  22.  E. 
Lat.  50.  2 1.  N. 

THUN,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
five  leagues  long  and  one  broad.  Its  borders  are  richly  va¬ 
riegated,  and  covered  with  numerous  villages.  The  river 
Aar  pafifes  through  it,  and  at  the  north-well  extremity  is  the 
town  of  Thun. 

Thun,  a  townof  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  with 
a  caftle,  where  tire  avoyer  refides.  It  is  feated  on  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name,  where  the  river  Aar  iffues  from  it,  partly  in 
a  fmall  illand,  and  partly  on  a  hill,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bern. 
Long.  7.  20.  E.  Lat.  46.  45.  N. 

THUNDER  BAY,  a  bay  nine  miles  broad,  at  the  north- 
weft  corner  of  Lake  Huron,  in  North  America ;  fo  called 
from  the  continual  thunder  that  is  heard  there. 

THUR,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which  rifes  in  the  fouth 
part  of  the  county  of  Toggenburg,  and  runs  into  the  Rhine, 
feven  miles  S.S.W.  of  Schaffhaulen. 

THURGAU,  a  bailiwic  of  Switzerland,  which  lies  along 
the  river  Thur,  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  lake, 
town,  and  bifhopric  of  Conftance  f  on  the  fouth  by  the  terri¬ 


tory  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gallon  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Zurich.  It  is  the  larged  bailiwic  in  Switzerland,  as 
well  as  the  moft  pleafant  and  fertile  ;  and  is  extremely  popu¬ 
lous.  The  fovereignty  belongs  to  the  eight  ancient  cantons. 
Frauenfield  is  the  capital. 

THURSO,  a  borough  in  Caithnefsftfire,  at  the^ month  of 
the  river  Thurfo,  on  the  weft  fide  of  D unnet  B fyv  It  has 
a  confiderable  trade,  and  a  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth.  Long.  3.  16.  W.  Lat.  58.  36.  N. 

TIAGAR.,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic,  30 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Pondicherry,  and  73  S.  of  Arcot.  Long. 
79.  o.  E.  Lat.  11.25.  N. 

TIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  a 
famous  nunnery.  Near  it  is  a  mineral  fpring,  laid  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  done.  It  is  15  miles  N.W.  of  Capua.  Long. 

14.  8.  E.  Lat.  41.  14.  N. 

Hburoon,  a  cape,  at  the  moft  weftern  extremity  of 
the  illand  of  St.  Domingo,  with  a  town,  on  an  open  road, 
oppofite  Port  Antonia  in  Jamaica.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Englilh  and  royalifts  in  1794,  but  retaken  by1  the  republicans 
the  next  year. 

TICKELL,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  with 
a  market  on  Friday.  It  had  a  caftle  and  fortifications,  demo-  . 
liftied  in  the  civil  wars,  of  which  fome  ruins  remain.  It  has 
a  diftimft  liberty,  called  the  Honour  of  Tickell,  which  is 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  It  is  five  miles  S.  of  Don¬ 
cafter,  and  135  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  x.  n.W. 
Lat.  53.  27.  N. 

TICKELY,  a  town  of  the  peninfvfla  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Cicacole,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Cicacole,  and  70 
S.W.  of  Ganjam.  Long.  84.  30.  E.  Lat.  43.  50.  N. 

TICONDERAGO,  a  fort  of  the  United  States,  in  New 
York,  built  by  the  French  in  1756,  on  the  narrow  patfage 
or  communication  between  the  lakes  George  and  Champlain 
It  had  all  the  advantages  that  art  or  nature  could  give  it.  It 
was  taken  in  1739  by  General  Amherft,  and  in  i7/9  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Burgoyne,  but  evacuated  loon  after  the  convention  at 
Saratoga.  It  is  no  miles  S  of  Montreal,  and  385  N.  of 
New  York.  Long.  73.  25.  W.  Lat.  43.  45.  N, 

TIDESWELL,  a  town  in  Derbyfhire,  on  the  fouth  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Peak,  with  a  market  on  Wednefday.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  a  well  that  ebbs  and  flows  two  or  three  times  in 
an  hour  after  great  rains  5  the  waters  guftiing  from  feveral  ca¬ 
vities  at  once,  for  the  lpace  of  five  minutes  :  the  well  is  three 
feet  deep  and  broad,  and  the  water  rifes  and  falls  two  feet. 

It  is  deemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak.  Tidefwell  is 
22  miles  N.W.  of  Derby,  and  158  N.N.W.  of  London. 
Long.  1.  46.  W.  Lat.  53.  15.  N. 

TIDOR,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  one  of  the  Mo¬ 
luccas,  to  the  eaft  of  Gilolo,  and  to  the  fouth  of  Temate. 
It  is  17  miles  in  circumference,  and  produces  cloves  and  flax. 
The  Dutch  are  mailers  of  the  ifland,  though  it  has  a  king  of 
its  own.  The  woods  and  the  rocks  that  furround  it,  render  it 
a  place  of  defence.  Long.  126.  o.  E.  Lat.  o.  50.  N. 

TIENGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  fituate  on  the  Wutach, 
29  miles  E.  of  Bade,  and  36  W.  of  Conftance.  Long.  8.  5. 
E.  Lat.  47.  40.  N. 

TIERRA  DEL  ESPIRITU  SANTO,  the  moft  weftern 
and  largeft  ifland  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
being  40  leagues  in  circuit.  The  land  is  exceedingly  high 
and  mountainous,  and  in  many  places  the  hills  rife  direftly 
from  the  fea.  Except  the  cliffs  and  beaches,  every  part  i» 
covered  with  wood,  or  laid  out  in  plantations.  Befide  the 
bay  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jago,  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  the 
ifles  which  He  along  the  fouth  and  eaft  coaft,  form  feveral 
good  bays  and  harbours.  Long.  165.  0.  fi.  Lat.  16.  o.  S. 
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TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO,  feveral  iflands  at  the  fouthern  water.  On  the  fide  next  the  river  is  a  ftrong  curtain,  with  a. 
extremity  of  America.  They  take  their  name  from  a  vol-  noble  gate,  called  che  Water-gate,  in  the  middle;  and  the 
cano  on  the  larged  of  them,  and  are  all  very  barren  and  ditch  is  pallifaded.  Before  this  curtain  is  a  platform  in  the 
mountainous.  Upon  the  lower  grounds  and  iflands,  that  place  of  a  counterfcarp,  on  which  are  planted  106  guns,  from 
were  fheltered  by  the  high  mountains,  Mr.  Fortier  found  fe-  26  to  46  pounders  each,  betide  finaller  ones  planted  between 
veral  forts  of  trees  and  plants,  and  a  variety  of  birds.  Among  them;  and  the  baflions  and  curtains  are  alfo  planted  with 
the  trees  was  Winter’s  bark-tree,  and  a  fpecies  of  arbutus,  guns.  It  is  28  mites  E.  by  S.  of  London, 

loaded  with  red  fruit  of  the  fize  of  Imall  cherries,  which  were  TILLAGE,  in  agriculture,  the  procefs  of  moving  and 

very  well  tailed.  In  fome  places  there  is  alfo  plenty  of  celery.  Itirring  land  with  a  view  to  promote  the  growth  of  ufeful  ve- 
Among  the  birds  was  a  fpecies  of  large  duck,  which  ran  getables..  This  is  eftedted  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  as  the 

alqng  the  fea  with  amazing  velocity,  beating  the  water  with  plough,  fpade,  &c.  The  following  dclcription  of  an  imple- 

its  wings  and  feet:  at  the  Falkland  Iflands  it  is  called  the  m<nt  in  Hulbandry,  called  a  cultivator,  by  the  inventor, 
loggerhead-duck.  There  are  alfo  plenty  of  geefe  and  falcons.  Mr.  William  Letter,  of  Northampton,  is  publilhed  in  the 
The  rocks  of  fome  of  the  iflands  are  covered  with  large  Tranfadtions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
mufcle-lhells,  the  fiflt  of  which  is  well  flavoured.  1  he  natives  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  who  prefented  their  filver 
of  this  country  are  fliort  in  their  perfons,  not  exceeding  five  medal  to  Mr.  Letter  for  his  invention, 

feet  fix  inches,  their  heads  large,  their  faces  broad,  their  “  As,”  fays  he,  “  health  and  luxuriance  of  corn  depend, 

cheek-bones  prominent,  and  their  nofes  flat.  They  have  little  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  pulverifation  of  the  foil,  previous 
brown  eyes,  without  life;  their  hair  is  black  and  lank,  hang-  to  the  feed  being  fbwn,  the  Society  of  Arts  will,  I  am  per- 
ing  about  their  heads  in  diforder,  and  bcfmeared  with  train-  fuaded,  give  every  encouragement  in  their  power  to  the  in¬ 
oil.  On  the  chin  they  have  a  few  ftraggling  fliort  hairs  in-  trodudlion  of  any  implement  that  promifes  an  abridgment 
Head  of  a  beard.  The  whole  attemblage  of  their  features  of  labour  ;  and  as  all  the  tenacious  foils  are  pulverifed  in  the 
forms  the  moft  loathfoine  pidture  of  mifery  to  which  human  bed  manner  in  dry  weather,  when  their  particles  are  the  moll 
nature  can  be  reduced.  They  had  no  other  clothulfj  than  a  disjointed,  and  their  contadl  broken,  the  propriety  of  taking 
fmall  piece  of  feal-flun,  which  hung  from  their  (houlders  to  the  advantage  of  working  them  in  that  ftate  will  be  obvious 
the  middle  of  the  back,  being  fattened  round  the  neck  with  and  at  the  fame  time  it  follows,  that  an  improved  imple- 
a  firing:  the  reft  of  their  body  was  perfectly  naked.  Their  ment  for  the  abridgment  of  labour  would  be  a  defirable  thing,  . 
natural  colour  feems  to  be  an  olive  brown,  with  a  kind  of  in  a  climate  like  England,  where  the  feafons  dre  fo  uncertain, 
glofs,  refembling  that  of  copper;  but  many  of  them  dif-„  “  In  working  on  a  rough  fallow,  my  cultivator  fliould  be 
guife  themfelves  with  ftreaks  of  red  paint,  and  fometimes,  fet  at  its  greateft  expanfion,  and  contracted  in  proportion  as 
though  feldom,  with  white.  Their  whole  character  is  a  firange  the  clods  are  reduced.  I  am  confident  that  one  man,  a  boy, 
compound  of  ftupidity,  indifference,  and  inadlivity.  They  and  fix  horfes,  will  move  as  much  land  in  a  day,  and  as  ef- 
have  no  other  arms  than  bows  and  arrows,  and  their  inflru-  fedtually,  as  fix  ploughs  ;  I  mean  land  in  a  fallow  ftate,  that 
ments  forfifhing  are  a  kind  of  fifti-gigs.  They  live  chiefly  on  has  been  previoufly  ploughed. 

Teals*  flefh,  and  like  the  fat  oily  part  moft.  There  is  no  ap-  It  will  be  requisite  in  fome  ftates  of  the  foil  to  alter  the 

pearance  of  any  fubordination  among  them,  and  their  mode  breadth  of  the  (hares ;  but  of  this,  I  prefume,  the  farmer 

of  life  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  brutes,  than  that  of  ra-  will  always  be  a  proper  judge.  By  the  expanfion  and  con- 

tional  creatures.  tradlion  of  the  cultivator,  the  points  of  the  (hares  are,  in  a 

TILBURY,  East,  a  village  in  Efiex,  near  the  mouth  of  fmall  degree,  moved  out  of  the  diredl  line ;  but  this  is  fo 

the  Thames,  eaft  of  Tilbury  Fort.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  trifling,  that  it  is  no  impediment  to  its  working.” 

place  where  the  Emperor  Claudius  eroded  the  Thames,  in  The  following  is  a  defcription  of  the  Cultivator  as  repre- 
purfuit  of  the  Britons  In  this  parifli  is  a  field,  called  Cave  fented  in  Plate  53. 

Field,  in  which  is  a  horizontal  padage  to  one  of  the  fpacious  A,  the  beam  ;  B,  B,  the  handles  ;  C,  C,  a  crofs-bar,  of 
caverns  in  the  neighbouring  parifli  of  Chadwell.  Of  thefe  a  fern i -circular  form,  containing  a  number  of  holes,  which 
Camden  has  given  a  (ketch  in  his  Britannia  ;  and  he  defcribcs  allow  the  two  bars  D,  D,  to  be  placed  nearer  or  further  from 
them  as  in  a  chalk  cliff,  built  very  artificially  of  (tone,  to  the  each  other;  D,  D,  are  two  llrong  bars,  moveable  at  one  end, 
height  of  ten  fathoms.  Dr.  Derham  meafured  three  of  the  upon  a  pivot  E,  and  extending  thence  in  a  triangular  form 
moll  confiderable  of  them,  and  found  the  depth  of  one  of  to  the  crofs-bar  C.  In  thefe  bars  are  fquare  holes,  which 
them  to  be  50  feet,  of  another  70  feet,  and  of  the  third  80  allow  the  fhares  F,  placed  therein,  to  be  fixed  to  any  height 
feet.  Their  origin  is  too  remote  for  inveftigation.  required.  The  feven  (hares  marjjpd"  F  are  (haped  at  their 

Tilbury,  West,  a  village  in  Edex,  fituate  on  the  lower  extremities  like  fmall  trowels  :  the  upper  parts  of  them 
Thames,  north  of  Tilbury  Fort.  Here  the  four  Roman  pro-  fquare  iron  bars.  G,  G,  G,  are  three  iron  wheels,  on  which 
confular  ways  eroded  each  other,  and,  in  630,  it  was  the  fee  the  machine  is  moved  ;  they  may  beraifed  or  lowered  at  plea- 
of  Bifliop  Ceadda,  or  St.  Chad,  who  converted  the  Eaft  fure.  H,  the  iron  hook,  to  which  the  lwingle-tree  and  horfes 
Saxons.  The  marfhes  here  feed  a  great  number  of  Lincoln-  are  to  be  fixed. 

(hire  and  Leicefterfliire  deep,  for  the  London  market.  In  When  the  machine  is  firft  employed  on  the  land,  the  bars 
this  parifh  is  a  celebrated  fpriug  of  alterative  water,  difeo-  D,  D,  are  expanded  as  much  as  podible.  As  the  foil  is  more 
vered  in  1717.  When  the  Spanifli  armada  was  in  the  Chan-  loofened,  they  are  brought  nearer  to  the  centre  :  the  fliare9 
nel,  in  1 388,  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  camp  here,  which  was  then  occupy  a  lefs  fpace,  and  the  foil  will  confequently  be 
where  the  windmill  now  (lands,  and  fome  traces  of  it  are  vifible.  better  pulverifed. 

TILBURY  FORT,  in  Efiex,  fituate  on  the  Thames,  op-  A  certificate  from  Mr.  William  Shaw,  of  Cotton-End, 
pofite  Gravefend,  a  regular  fortification,  which  may  be  termed  near  Northampton,  accompanied  this  letter;  in  which  he 
the  key  to  London.  It  has  a  double  inoat,  the  innermoft  of  ftates  that  he  had  ufed  Mr.  Letter’s  cultivator  upon  a  turnip 
which  is  180  feet  broad ;  with  a  good  counterfcarp,  a  covered  fallow  laft  fummer,  and  tkat  he  believes  it  to  be  a  very  ule- 
xvay,  ravelins,  and  terails.  Its  chief  ftrength  on  the  land  ful  implement  for  cultivating  the  land  in  a  fallow  ftate,  by  its 
fide  confifts  in  its  being  able  to  lay  the  whole  level  under  working  or  fcuftling  off  feven  acres  per  day  with  fix  hurl’es. 
Vol.  X.  12  T 
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He  adds,  that  from  its  property  of  contracting  and  expanding, 
ic  is  calculated  to  work  the  lame  land  hi  a  rough  or  fine  Hate, 
by  which  means  it  unites  the 'principles  of  two  implements  in 
one  ;  and,  by  the  index  on  the  axis,  it  may  be  worked  at  any 
given  depth  required. 

A  model  of  the  above-delcribed  cultivator  is  referved  in 
die  Society's  repolitory,  at  which  place  it  may  be  infpefted 
by  any  one  who  pleafes. 

TILLIERES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Eure,  fix  miles  N.E.  of  Yerneuil,  and  12  W.  of  Dieu::. 
Long.  1.  3.  E.  Lat.  48.  46,  N. 

TILSIT,  a  town  of  Emilia,  in  the  Lithuanian  depart¬ 
ment.  It  has  a  confidcrable  trade  in  liafeed,  butter,  and 
other  provifions ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  70,0. 
It  is  fituate  on  the  Memel,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Kcnigiberg,  and 
g:  S.S.VV.  of  Mittau.  Long.  22.  8.  E.  Lat.  55.8.  N. 

T1MANA,  a  town  of  Terra  Fifima,  in  Popayan,  capital 
oi  a  territory  of  tire  fame  name,  which  abounds  In  fruits  and 
paflurcs.  It  is  feated  on  a  river,  130  miles  E.S.E.  of  Po¬ 
payan.  Long.  73.  ||,  W.  Lit.  1.35.  N. 

TIME-KEEPER  (Encycl.).  The  following  hints  on  the 
improvement  of  time-keepers,  by  David  Rittenhoufa,  LL.D. 
Prefident  oi  the  American  Philofophical  Society,  appear  in 
their  Tran  factions. 

The  invention  and  conftruftion  of  time-keepers  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  moll  luccefsful  exertions  of  human  ge- 
urns.  Pendulum  clocks  efpecially  have  been  made  to  meafure 
time  with  aftonifhing  accuracy ;  and  if  there  are  (till  lbme 
caufes  of  inequality  in  their  motions,  the  united  efforts  of 
mechaninn,  phiiofophy,  and  mathematics,  will  probably  in 
time  remove  them. 

“  The  laft  and  leaf!  of  thofe  caufes,  which  perhaps  may  he 
worthy  of  notice  when  all  others  of  more  Importance  are 
removed,  is  that  arifing  from  unequal  denfity  of  the  air, 
which  by  varying  the  aftual  weight  of  the  pendulum  will 
accelerate  or  retard  its  motion.  The  effects  arifing  from  this 
caufe  will  be  found  very  lmall :  for  if  we  fuppofe  the  greateft 
-range  of  the  barometer  to  be  three  inches,  which  indicates  a 
change  of  denfity  in  the  air  oi  above  one  tenth  of  the  whole  ; 
and  fuppofing  lead,  of  which  pendulums  are  generally 
made,  to  be  8,800  times  heavier  than  air,  the  variations  of 
the  aftual  weight  of  a  pendulum  may  be  one  88,000th  part  of 
its.  whole  weight,  and  confequentiy  the  change  in  its  rate  of 
going  one  176,000th  part.  And,  as  there  are  86,400  fe- 
conds  in  a  day,  the  clock  may  vary  in  its  rate  of  going, 
from  this  caufe,  about  a  fecond  in  04  hours.  Mentioning 
the  barometer  feems  naturally  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  this 
caufe  of  irregularity  by  means  of  that  inftrument.  But 
my  defign  at  prefent,”  fays  Dr.  Rittenhoufe,  “  is  to  deferibe 
a  very  different  and  extremely  fimple  method,  which,  though 
only  a  matter  of  curiofity  at  prefent,  may  at  fome  future  time 
perhaps  be  found  ufeful ;  efpecially  as  the  variation  above 
mentioned  13  governed  folely  by  the  aftual  denfity  of  the  fur- 
.  rounding  air,  and  the  barometer  can  only  give  the  weight  of 
an  entire  column,  which  does  not  ftriftly  correfpond  with  the 
■denfity  of  its  bale ;  whereas  the  method  I  propole  depends  on 
the  real  denfity  of  the  air  furrounding  tee  pendulum,  and 
nothing  elfe. 

“  Let  A  B  (Plate  46.  fig.  1)  be  a  pendulum  vibrating  on 
the  point  A,  and  removed  from  the  perpendicular  line  I)  E. 
Let  the  inflexible  rod  be  continued  from  B  A  to  C,  and  let  a 
body  C,  of  equal  dimenfions  with  the  pendulum  B,  but  hol¬ 
low  and  light  as  poffible,  be  fixed  on  the  rod,  making  A  C 
equal  to  A  B.  Now  it  is  evident  that  B  will  be  preffed  up¬ 
wards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  its  bulk  in  -air,  and 
its  defeeut  retarded,  But  the  body  C  will  be  equally  preffed 


upwards,  and  confequently  the  motion  of  the  pendulum 
towards  the  perpendicular  will  be  as  much  accelerated.  Thefe 
two  forces  therefore  will  deftroy  'each  other,  and  the  pendu¬ 
lum  will  perform  its  vibrations  in  equal  times,  whether  the 
air  be  light  or  heavy,  denfe  or  rare. 

“  i  have  for  greater  perfpicuity  deferibed  the  m oft  fimple 
cafe,  but  perhaps  not  the  mult  eligible,  for  if  we  can  enlarge 
the  veffel  or  body  C,  in  any  proportion,  the  diftance  of  its 
centre  from  A  may  be  diminifhed  at  the  fame  rate. 

“  However  plaufible  the  above  may  appear  in  theory,  no 
doubt  difficulties  will  occur  when  we  attempt  to  reduce  it  into 
praftice.  But  I  amperfuaded  they  will  not  befound  infuperable, 

“  The  only  experiment  I  have  hitherto  made  on  this  fub- 
jeft  has  been  merely  to  fhew  that  a  pendulum  can  be  made  in 
this  manner  which  (hall  vibrate  quicker  in  a  denfe  medium 
than  in  one  more  rare,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  with 
common  pendulums. 

“  I  made  a  compound  pendulum  on  the  principles  above 
mentioned,  of  about  one  foot  in  its  whole  length.  This  pen¬ 
dulum,  on  many  trials,  made  in  the  air  37  vibrations  in  a 
minute.  On  immerfing  the  whole  in  water  it  made  39  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  fame  time,  (hewing  evidently  that  its  motion  was 
quicker  in  l’o  denfe  a  medium  as  water  than  in  the  air. 
When  the  lower  bob  or  pendulum  only  was  plunged  in  water 
it  made  no  more  than  44  vibrations  in  a  minute  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  1 5  being  folely  the  effeft  of  the  preffure  of  the  water 
againft  the  upper  vetiel  C.” 

TIMERYOQTTAv  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  the  Deccan  of 
ITindooftan,  in  the  province  of  Golconda,  64  miles  S.E.  of 
Hydrabad,  and  95  W.  of  Mafulipatam.  Long.  79.  26.  E. 
Lat.  1  3.  20.  N. 

TIMGRLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
Timor  and  New  Guinea.  Long,  of  the  S.  point  13 1.  54.  E. 
Lat.  8.  15.  S. 

TIN  (Encyl.).  The  following  obfervations  concerning  the 
tin  extrafted  from  bell-metal,  and  the  fixity  which  antimony 
acquires  when  it  has  been  ufed  as  an  alloy  for  tin,  by  M.  Le 
Sage,  are  inferted  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique. 

In  order  to  feparate  the  copper  from  bell-metal,  recourfe 
has  been  had  to  operations  which  fcorify  the  tin,  and  a  part 
of  the  copper.  Metal  was  calcined  in  the  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace  ;  this  oxyd  was  fpread  upon  bell-metal  kept  in  a  ftate 
of  fufion  :  the  fire  was  kept  up,  the  fufed  metal  was  run  off, 
and  pure  copper  was  obtained  in  the  proportion  of  60  lbs. 
to  the  quintal  of  bell-metal ;  there  remained  blackifh  fcoria 
intermixed  with  vitreous  matter  of  a  greenifh  colour.  For 
want  of  means  of  reducing  them,  the  fcaria  was  abandoned 
to  the  purpofes  ‘of  mending  roads  and  conftrufting  dykes,  as 
has  been  done  at  Romilly,  near  Rouen  :  however,  the  fcoria 
contained  ftill  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  tin  and  copper  per  quin¬ 
tal,  as  has  been  afeertained  by  the  experiments  of  Citizen 
Anfry,  a  pupil  of  the  full  Academy  of  Mines,  who  has  been 
able  to  turn  them  to  fuch  great  advantage,  that  he  has  re¬ 
produced  at  lead  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  tin,  and 
two  millions  of  pure  copper. 

This  chemift  reduces  the  fcoria  by  fufing  it  with  a  pretty 
confiderable  quantity  of  charcoal :  he  obtains  a  metallic  alloy 
with  fhining  facettes,  compofed  of  copper,  tin,  and  anti¬ 
mony  ;  it  is  furmounted  with  an  enamel  of  a  greenifh  grey 
colour,  which  contains  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  tin.  This 
metallic  alloy  he  fufes  in  the  reverberatory  furnace,  takes 
away  every  hour  what  is  oxydated,  which  is  In  the  form  of 
a  dirty  white  powder,  and  which  he  feparates  from  the  cop¬ 
per  by  lixiviation.  There  remains  in  the  furnace  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin,  the  frafture  of  which  is  not  in  facettes,  but 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  bell-metal. 
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The  copper  13  feparated  from  the  tin  by  the  proccfs  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  calx,  or  oxyd  of  copper,  of  a  dirty  white  colour, 
when  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  produces  an  alloy 
of  tin  and  copper ;  its  colour  is  yellow,  like  that  of  the 
pyrites  of  copper,  and  its  frafture  exhibits  ftrialed  lamina, 
or  cryltals.  This  alloy,  when  in  the  ftatc  of  fution,  is  fur- 
mounted  by  a  mixture  of  tin  and  the  oxyd  of  this  metal, 
which,  when  it  has  cooled,  produces  folid  maffes  of  a  yellowifh 
grey  colour,  the  frafture  of  which  prefects  a  fhining  grairi 
like  the  irregular  martial  pyrites. 

The  vitreous  matter,  which  floats  upon  this  metallic  alloy, 
is  of  a  yellowifh-grcy  colour  when  it  has  cooled ;  it  is  a  glafs 
or  rather  an  enamel  of  tin,  in  which  three  layers  are  diflin- 
gn idled  5  that  which  is  in  contact  with  the  rectal  in  a  flare  of 
lufion,  is  grey,  Alining,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tin  in 
the  metallic  date  ;  the  intermediate  layer  prefents  an  enamel 
of  a  yellowifh-grcy  colour ;  and  the  luperior  layer,  which 
was  expofed  to  the  contafil  of  the  air  and  tire,  is  fcoriform 
of  a  blackifh  colour.  Thefe  three  dates  in  which  the  tin 
prefents  itlelf,  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  charcoal,  as  Ci¬ 
tizen  Anfry  has  obferved.  The  oxyd,  or  white  calx  of  tin, 
cannot  be  nitrified  without  the  addition  of  a  little  charcoal, 
and  cannot  be  reduced  unlefs  with  the  aid  of  ten  parts. 

During  ail  thele  operations  a  very  fine  fublimate  is  formed 
of  the  oxyd,  or  white  calx  of  tin,  which  is  extracted  out  of 
the  chimneys  of  the  reverberatory  furnaces,  in  which  the  cal¬ 
cinations  and  reductions  are  performed. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  tin,  which  is  extracted 
from  the  fcoria  of  bell-metal,  has  more  folidity  than  pure 
tin  ;  that  it  is  brittle,  and  exhibits  a  greyifh  metallic  grain, 
which  is  cot  exhibited  by  pure  tin.  It  owes  this  property  to 
a  portion  of  antimony  which  is  employed  by  the  pevvterers  in 
order  to  give  durability  to  this  metal.  When  this  alloy  has 
once  been  made,  it  is  almoft.  impolfible  to  effeft  the  feparation 
of  the  two  metals.  As  the  bell-founders  employ  the  tin  of 
commerce,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  tin  which  is 
extracted  from  the  fcoria  of  bell-metal  contains  antimony ; 
perhaps  alfo  the  founders  themlelves  introduce  fome  of  it. 

Being  well  convinced,  by  obferving  th,e  l'olutions  and  ef- 
fedfs  of  re-agents,  that  the  tin  extrafted  from  bell-metal  did 
not  contain  iron  or  copper  in  any  perceptible  quantity,  and 
not  being  able  to  feparate  the  antimony  from  it,  Mr.  Le 
Sage  made  alloys  of  this  femi-metal  with  tin,  in  different 
proportions,  and  found,  that  tin,  alloyed  with  a  fixth  part  of 
antimony,  was  rendered  fimilar  to  that  extracted  from  bell- 
metal  by  the  procefs  of  Anfry  ;  that  it  had  the  fame  grain, 
the  fame  durability,  the  fame  found,  and  that  it  had  alfo  loft 
a  part  of  its  ftirillnefs. 

Though  the  tin  extracted  from  bell-metal  contains  anti¬ 
mony,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  tin-plates,  as 
he  found  by  experience  ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  into 
blocks  than  pure  tin ;  it  is  more  proper  for  tinning  utenfils 
than  the  tin  employed  by  the  pewterers  for  fpoons,  & c.  which 
is  befides  alloyed  with  lead,  bil'muth,  and  copper. 

The  experiments  quoted  fliew  that  the  bell-metal  does 
not  confiff  merely  of  copper  and  tin,  but  that  it  alfo  contains 
antimony. 

The  following  are  the  mixtures  employed  by  pewterers  : 
Beat  tin. — Tin  100  lbs.  copper  4  lb*.  bifinuth  8  oz. 

Pewterers  metal. — Tin  100  lbs.  copper  6  lbs.  bifmuth  1  lb.  8oz. 
Common  tin. — Tin  ico  lbs.  brafs  6  lbs.  lead  15  lbs. 

The  pevvterers  always  alloy  this  metal  with  more  or  lets  an¬ 
timony. 

TINA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bofnia,  on  the  river 
Tis,  37  miles  N.W.  of  Spalatro.  Long.  17.  9.  E.  Lat 


Tina,  or  Tinos,  the  ancient  Tenos,  an  ifland  of  the 
Archipelago,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  to  the  weft  of  Nicaria. 
It  is  17  miles  long  and  eight  broad,  and  is  fubjeft  to  the  Ve¬ 
netians.  This  ifland  produces  16,003  pounds  of  filk  every 
year,  and  the  dockings  made  of  it  are  very  good  ;  but  nothing 
can  equal  the  gloves  which  are  knit  here  for  the  ladies.  The 
fortrels  (lands  on  a  rock  ;  and  here  is  a  bilhop’s  fee  of  the 
Latin  church,  though  the  Greeks  have  200  papas  or  priefts. 
St.  Nicolo  is  the  principal  town.  Long.  25.  24,  E.  Lat. 
37-  3°-  N- 

TINIAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  La- 
drones,  12  miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth.  The  foil  is 
dry  ;  and,  being  fomewhat  Tandy,  is  the  lefs  difpofid  to  rank 
and  over-luxuriant  vegetation.  The  land  rifes  in  gentle  dopes 
from  the  thore  to  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  intermixed  with 
valleys  of  an  eafy  defbent ;  which  are -beautifully  diver  filled 
with  the  mutual  encroachments  of  the  woods  and  lawns. 
The  woods  confiff  of  tall  and  well-fpread  trees,  and'the  lawns 
are  covered  with  clean  and  uniform  turf,  producing  fine  tre¬ 
foil,  and  variety  of  flowers.  Here  are  at  leaft  10, coo  cattle, 
all  milk  white,  c-xcept  their  ears,  which  are  brown  or  black  ; 
alfo  a  vaft  number  of  fowls,  which  are  eafily  caught,  and 
plenty  of  wild  hogs.  In  the  woods  are  prodigious  quantities 
of  cocoa-nuts,  cabbage-trees,  guavoes,  limes,  fweet  and  four 
oranges,  and  bread  fruit.  Here  are  alfo  vegetables  proper 
for  the  feurvy ;  fuch  as  water-melon,  dandelion,  creeping 
purllain,  mint,  feurvy-grafs,  and  forrd.  Here  are  fome  ruins 
of  a  particular  kind,  confiding  of  two  rows  of  fquare  pyra- 
midical  pillars,  each  pillar  being  about  fix  feet  from  the  next, 
and  the  diftance  between  the  rows  is  1 2  feet ;  on  the  top  of 
each  there  is  a  femi-globe,  with  the  flat  furface  upward,  and 
they  are  compofed  of  land  and  (tone  cemented  together. 
The  climate  is  extremely  healthful,  for  the  rains  are  not  con¬ 
tinual,  but  fall  in  frequent  refrelhing  (howers.  There  are 
no  ftreams,  but  the  water  of  the  wells  and  fprings  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  principal  inconvenience  arifes  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  muikitocs,  and  other  kinds  of  flies ;  and  there  are 
likewife  inlefts  called  lifts,  which  fallen  upon  the  limbs 
and  bodies  of  men,  and  bury  their  heads  -under  their  Ikins. 
The  road  is  inconvenient,  and,  in  fome  feafons,  there  is  little 
feenrity  for  a  lhip  at  anchor.  Long.  146.  o.  E.  Lat. 
15.  o.  N. 

TINMOUTH,  a  fea-port  in  Northumberland,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  nine  miles  eaft  of  Newcaftle.  It  has  a  caftle, 
l'eated  on  a  high  rock,  inacceflible  on  the  lea-fide,  and  well 
mounted  with  cannon.  There  is  a  bar  acrols  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  which  is  not  above  feven  feet  deep  at  low  water. 
There  are  dangerous  rocks  about  it,  called  the  Black  Middins; 
but  there  are  light-houfes  to  guide  the  fhips  by  night.  Elere 
fhips  take  in  their  loading  of  coal,  and  of  goods  brought  from 
Newcaftle.  Long.  x.  16.  W.  Lat.  55.  6.  N. 

TINTAGEL,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  one  mile  weft  of  Bof- 
finey,  noted  for  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  fortification 
called  King  Arthur’s  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  a  bold  promontory, 
in  the  Briftol  Channel  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  birth¬ 
place  and  royal  refidence  of  Arthur. 

TINTO,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  the  province  of 
Seville,  and  has  its  name  from  the  water  being  tinged  of  a 
yellow  colour.  Near  its  fpring  it  has  a  petrifying  quality,  no 
trees  or  plants  will  grow  on  its  banks,  nor  will  any  fifli  live  in 
it ;  which  properties  continue  till  other  rivulets  run  into  it 
and  alter  its  nature ;  for  when  it  pafl'es  by  Niebla  it  is  not 
different  from  other  rivers.  It  fails  into  the  Atlantic  about 
18  miles  below  Niebla. 

TINZEDA,  a  town  of  Barbary,  in  Biledulgerid.  It  is 
feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  a  country  fertile  ija 
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dates  and  barley,  and  abounding  in  indigo.  Long.  6.  13.  W. 
Lat.  27.  30.  N. 

TINZULIE,  a  ftrong  town  of  Barbary,  in  Biledulgerid, 
feated  on  the  river  Dras.  Long.  5.  43.  W.  Lat.  28.  15.  N. 

TIORN,  an  ifland  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Sweden,  about 
27  miles  in  circumference,  and  abounding  in  excellent  pas¬ 
tures.  Long.  11.  29.  E.  Lat.  58.  o.  N. 

TIPERAH,  orXiFRAH,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  King  of  Burmah,  lying  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  to  the  eaft  of  Hindooftan  Proper. 

TIPPERARY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  nine  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cafhel. 

TIRANO,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  capital 
of  the  Upper  Terzero.  It  contains  feveral  handfome  build¬ 
ings,  but  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  many 
ruinous  houfes,  its  general  appearance  is  defolate.  The  river 
Adda  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  by  a  ftone 
bridge  of  a  lingle  arch.  There  are  Some  remains  of  the  ftone 
walls  by  which  it  was  formerly  Surrounded,  and  which,  with 
an  adjoining  fortrefs,  was  built  by  Ludovico  Sforza,  againft 
the  incurfions  of  the  Grifons,  but  were  difmantled  by  the  lat¬ 
ter,  when  they  acquired  pofleffion  of  the  Valteline.  The 
ftaple  commerce  of  this  town  confifts  in  the  exportation  of 
wine  and  filk.  Near  the  town  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Adda, 
is  the  magnificent  church  of  the  M'adona,  or  Virgin  Mary, 
much  vifited  by  the  Catholic  pilgrims.  The  maflacre  of  the 
Proteftants  of  the  Valteline,  in  1620,  began  in  this  town.  It 
is  17  miles  S.W.  of  Bormio.  Long.  9.  46.  E.  Lat.  46. 
12.  N. 

TIREE,  a  Small  but  rich  ifland  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  lying  to  the  S.W.  of  Col,  and  noted  for  its  marble 
quarry  and  a  handfome  breed  of  little  horfes, 

T1REH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Natolia,  fituate 
on  the  Meinder,  32  miles  S.S.E  of  Smyrna.  Long.  27.  30.  E. 
Lat.  38.  10.  N. 

TIRLEMONT,  a  village  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  formerly 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  places  in  that  duchy,  but  ruined 
by  the  wars.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Geet,  over  which  are 
feveral  bridges,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Louvain,  and  25  E.  of 
Bruffels.  Long.  4.  41.  E.  Lat.  30.  48.  N. 

TIRNAU,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town  of  Upper  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  the  county  of  Neitra.  It  is  feated  on  the  Tirna,  five 
miles  W.  of  Leopoldftadt,  and  22  N.E.  of  Prefburg.  Long. 
17.  39.  E.  Lat.  48.  24.  N. 

TITAN,  or  Cabakos,  an  ifland  of  France,  the  moft 
eaftern  of  the  Hieres,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

TITICACA,  or  Chucuito,  an  ifland  of  Peru,  in  the 
audience  of  Los  Charcos.  It  is  fituate  in  a  lake  of  the  fame 
name,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  South  America. 

TITLISBERG,  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  greateft  part  of  the  valley  of 
Engelberg. 

TiTTMAINING,  or  Dittmaining,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg.  It  was  almoft  de- 
folated  by  the  plague  in  1310,  and  was  reduced  to  allies  by 
lightning  in  1571  ;  but  it  has  been  Since  rebuilt.  It  is  Seated 
on  the  Shltza,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Saltzburg.  Long.  12.  46.  E. 
Lat.  47.  54.  N. 

TITUL,  a  ftrong  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Bodrog.  It  is  feated  on  the  Teiffe,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube,  23  miles  E.  of  Peterwaradin,  and  20  N.W. 
of  Belgrade.  Long.  20.  34.  E.  Lat.  43.  30.  N. 

TIVERTON,  a  borough  in  Devonfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Tueftlay.  It  is  feated  on  the  Ex,  over  which  is  a  ftone  bridge, 
m  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  has  a  noble  free-fehool  (founded  by  a  clothier  of 


this  town),  which  has  an  endowment  alfo  for  the  maintenance 
of  eight  Scholars  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Sidney  Suffex 
College,  Cambridge.  Tiverton  has  Suffered  very  Severely  by 
fire,  particularly  in  1598,  1612,  1731,  and  1794.  This 
town  has  been  noted  for  its  great  woollen  manufacture,  and 
is  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Exeter,  and  161  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Long.  3.  38.  W.  Lat.  50.  54.  N. 

TIUMEN,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  province  of  Tobolfk, 
on  the  Tura,  125  miles  W.  of  Tobolfk. 

TIVOLI,  a  celebrated  town  of  Italy,  in  Campagna  di 
Roma,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  now  wretchedly  poor ;  but 
boafts,  however,  of  greater  antiquity  than  Rome  itfelf,  being 
the  ancient  Tibur,  which,  Horace  fays,  was  founded  by  * 
Grecian  colony.  It  was  the  favourite  country  refidence  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  as  Frefcati  is  of  the  moderns.  Near 
the  bottom  of  the  eminence  on  which  Tivoli  ftands,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  vaft  and  magnificent  villa  built  by  Emperor 
Adrian.  Other  illuftrious  Romans  had  alfo  their  villas  here  ; 
as  Julius  Caelar,  Caius  Cafiius,  Auguftus,  Catullus,  Proper- 
tuis,  Maecenas,  &c.  Horace  is  thought  to  have  compofed 
great  part  of  his  works  in  this  favourite  retreat.  Near  Tivoli 
are  a  celebrated  cafcade,  a  temple  of  Vefta,  and  another  of 
thefybil  Albunea,  a  magnificent  villa  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  called  the  Villa  Eftenfe,  and  the  remarkable  lake 
of  Solfatara.  Tivoli  is  feated  on  the  Teveronel  12  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Rome,  and  15  N.N.E.  of  Frefcati.  Long.  12. 
43.  E.  Lat.  41.  59.  N. 

TIZZANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  13 
miles  S.  of  Parma. 

TLASCALA,  a  province  of  New  Spain,  in  the  audience 
of  Mexico ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Panuco,  on  the  E.  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  S.  by  Guaxaca  and  the  Pacific  Ochan, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  audience  of  Mexico.  In  the  weft  part 
of  this  province  is  the  mountain  of  TIafcala,  T2  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  :  it  is  well  peopled  and  cultivated,  except  on  the 
fummit,  which  is  always  covered  with  fnow.  There  are  alfo 
other  mountains,  covered  with  trees,  in  which  are  tigers  and 
monkeys. 

Tlascalo,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  a  river,  partly  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  partly  on  a  plain,  82  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mexico.  Long. 
99.  22.  W.  Lat.  19.  30.  N. 

TOCAYMA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  feated  on  the 
Pati,  in  a  country  abounding  in  fruit  and  lugar-eanes.  Here 
are  hot-baths  between  two  cold  fprings  y  and  near  the  town 
is  a  Volcano.  Long.  73.  30.  W.  Lat.  4.  3.  N. 

TOCKAY,  a  ftrong  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Zimplin,  with  a  cattle.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  wine  j  but  being  produced  only  by  one  vineyard,  it 
is  fcarce  even  at  Vienna.  At  fome  diftance  from  it  are  large 
fait- works.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bodrog 
and  Teiffe,  75  miles  N.W.  of  Great  Waradin,  and  90  N.E. 
of  Buda.  Long.  21.  23.  E.  Lat.  48.  iq.  N. 

TOCORT,  or  Tuggurt,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Al¬ 
giers,  240  miles  S.S.E.  of  Algiers.  Long.  4.  40.  E.  Lat. 
32.  40.  N. 

TODI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoletto,  with  a. 
bifhop’s  fee  ;  feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  Tiber,  22  miles  S.  of 
Perugia,  and  50  N.  of  Rome.  Long.  12.  32.  E.  Lat.  42, 44. N. 

TOGGENBURG,  a  county  of  Switzerland,  depending  on 
the  abbey  of  St.  Gallen.  It  is  a  narrow  country,  fituate  be¬ 
tween  high  mountains,  is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  and  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  It  contains  30  parithes,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  46,000  inhabitants.  There  are  more  Proteftants 
than  Catholics,  but  both  religions  are  bound  by  oath  to  main¬ 
tain  reciprocal  harmony. 
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TOISSEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ain, 
feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and  Chalarogne,  25 
Hides  N.  of  Lyons.  Long.  4.  52.  E.  Lat.  4:;.  20.  N- 
TOLAGA  BAY,  a  bay  of  the  ifland  of  New  Zealand. 
Long.  178.  33.  E.  Lat.  38.  2i.  S. 

TOLEN,  a  town  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  in  Zealand, 
in  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  Separated  by  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  from  Dutch  Brabant.  It  is  five  miles  N.W.  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom.  Long.  4.  20.  E.  Lat.  51.  30.  N. 

TOLENTINO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquisate  of 
Ancona,  with  a  bishop’s  see.  It  is  the  place  where  the  relics 
of  St.  Nicholas  are  kept,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Chiento, 
eight  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Severino,  and  88  N.E.  of  Rome. 
Long.  13.  11.  E.  Lat.  43.  14.  N. 

TOLESBURG,  a  sea-port  of  Russia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Riga,  seated  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  GO  miles  W. 
of  Narva.  Long.  26.  4.  E.  Lat.  59.  38.  N. 

TOLFA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  environs  are  mines  of  alum  and  iron,  with  warm 
baths,  and  quarries  of  alabaster  and  lapis  lazuli.  It  is  four 
miles  from  the  sea  coast,  and  25  N.W.  of  Rome.  Long. 
12.  40.  N.  Lat.  42.  10.  N. 

TOLHUYS,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  seated  on 
the  Rhine.  Here  the  French  army  passed  the  Rhine  in 
1672.  It  is  eight  miles  E.  of  Nimeguen.  Long.  6.  0.  E. 
Lat.  51.  56.  N. 

TOLMEZZO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Venetian  Friuli,  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Belluno.  Long.  12.  50.  E.  Lat.  46.  30.  E. 

TOLMINO,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  12  miles  N.  of  Gorjtz. 

"  TOLNA,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  seated  on  theoDanube,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  producing  excellent  wine,  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Colocza, 
and  45  S.  of  Buda.  Long.  19.  28.  E.  Lat.  46.  33.  N. 

TOLNANI,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindoostan,  in 
the  country  of  Baglana,  70  miles  W.  of  Burhampour,  and 
124  E.  of  Surat.  Long.  75.  3.  E.  Lat.  21.  15.  N. 

TOLOSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Guipuscoa, 
seated  in  a  valley,  between  the  Araxis  and  Oria,  over  which 
are  two  bridges,  and  near  them  several  natural  cascades. 
Jt  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  artists,  who  make 
sword  blades  in  high  esteem.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1794.  It  js  37  miles  S.W.  of  Bayonne,  and  47  S.E.  of 
Bilboa.  Long.  2.  5.  W.  Lat.  43.  10.  N. 

TOMAR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura,  seated 
on  the  river  Nabonn,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where 
there  is  a  castle  belonging  to  the  knights  of  Christ.  Jt  is 
'40  miles  S.E.  of  Coimbra,  and  65  N.E.  of  Lisbon.  Long. 

55.  W.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

TOMBEC,  a  town  of  Austrian  Brabant,  eight  miles  S. 
©f  Louvain,  and  10  E.  of  Brussels.  Long.  4.  49.  E.  Lat. 
£0.45.  ,-J. 

TOMLELAINE,  a  small  island  of  France,  with  a  town 
©f  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in  a  small 
gulf  between  Avranches  and  St.  Malo.  This  island,  as 
well  as  that  of  St.  Michael,  in  which  there  is  a  monastery, 
are  every  day  joined,  at  low  water,  to  the  main  land. 

TOMBUCTOO,  a  kingdom  of  Nigritia,  which  lies  to 
the  south-east  of  the  great  desert  of  Zahara,  and  west  of 
the  empire  of  Cashna.  It  produces  great  plenty  of  corn, 
cattle,  milk,  and  butter.  The  king  has  300  horsemen, 
beside  a  great  number  of  foot,  who  frequently  take  cap¬ 
tives,  and  sell  them  to  the  merchants  for  slaves.  The  houses 
are  built  like  bells,  with  walls  of  hurdles  plastered  with 
clay,  and  covered  with  reeds.  The  better  sort  of  women 
have  their  faces  covered,  their  religion  being  Mahome¬ 
tanism.  Both  men  and  women  are  very  fond  of  dancing, 
and  spend  a  great,  part  of  the  night  in  that  exercise. 
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Tombuctoo,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same 
name,  in  Nigritia,  with  a  stately  mosque  built  of  stone, 
and  a  royal  palace.  Here  is  a  great  number  of  weavers 
cf  cotton  cloth  ;  and  hither  the  cloth  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise  are  brought  by  caravans  from  Barbary.  Instead  of 
money,  they  make  use  of  shells  and  small  bits  of  gold. 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  this  place  is 
mentioned  as  a  luxurious,  opulent,  and  flourishing  city, 
subject  to  a  severe  police,  and,  as  such,  attracting  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  most  distant  states  of  Africa.  It  is  seated 
near  the  Niger,  270  miles  S.W.  of  Moorsook.  Long.  0.  8 
V/.  Lat.  19.  59.  N. 

TOMEBAMBA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito,  where  was  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  whose  walls,  as 
the  Spaniards  assert,  were  covered  with  gold.  It  is  120 
miles  S.  of  Quito.  Long.  77.  50.  W.  Lat.  2.  16.  S. 

TOMINA,  a  government  of  South  America,  in  the 
vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Nyres,  and  archbishopric  of  La 
Plata. 

TOMINI,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  die  island  of 
Celebes,  in  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name.  Long.  1 19.  0  E 
Lat.  0.  45.  S. 

TOMSK,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  province  of  Tomsk. 
On  the  highest  part  stands  a  wooden  castle,  defended  by  14 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  in  it  are  a  cathedral  built  of  wood, 
the  chancery,  and  an  arsenal.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
great  trade,  this  town  lying  on  the  great  road  through  all 
the  east  and  north  parts  of  Siberia.  It  contains  above 
2000  houses,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Tom,  105  miles 
E. S.E.  of  Tobolsk.  Long.  84.  59.  E.  Lat.  5.5.  45.  N. 

TONDEREN,  orTuNDEiiEN,  atown  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  capital  of  a  bailiwic  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  fort.  It  is  seated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the 
river  Widaw,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  German  ocean,  25 
miles  S.E.  of  Ripen,  and  30  N.W.  of  Sleswick.  Long. 
9.  40.  E.  Lat.  54.  58.  N. 

TONGATABOO,  or  Amstekdam  Island,  one  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,.  20  leagues  in  circuit.  It  has  the  best 
harbour  or  anchoring-place  to  be  found  among  these 
islands.  It  is  wholly  laid  out  in  plantations,  with  roads  or 
lanes  for  travelling  ;  and  is  the  seat  of  government  for  all 
the  other  islands,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  all  the 
principal  chiefs.  Long.  175.  ,5*  W.  Lat.  21.  8.  S. 

TONGRES,  atown  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  formerly 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Belgica.  It  has  severely  suffered  by 
the  calamities  of  war ;  the  first  time  by  Attila,  king  of  die 
Huns,  and  the  last  by  the  French  in  1673  and  1677.  It 
is  seated  on  the  Jecker,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Maastricht,  and 
15  W.  of  Liege, 

TONG-TCHANG-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chang-tong,  containing  in  its  district,  three 
cities  of  the  second,  and  15  of  the  third  class.  It  is  150 
miles  S.  of  Pekin.  Long.  115.  25.  E.  Lat.  36.  30.  N. 

TONG-TCKUEivFOU,  a  fortified  city  in  China,  in 
the  province  of  Se-tchuen,  The  inhabitants  are  all  sol¬ 
diers,  who  have  followed  the  profession  of  arms  from 
father  to  son.  It  is  867  miles  S  W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  101. 
30.  E.  Lat.  25.  56.  N.- 

TONGUSiANS,  a  people  who  inhabit  the  east  part  of 
Siberia,  and  are  subject  to  the  Russians.  They  are  all 
Pagans,  and  chiefly  subsist  by  grazing  and  hunting  of  sa¬ 
bles.  They  live  in  huts,  which,  when  they  remove  their 
dwellings,  they  take  down  and  set  up  elsewhere.  These 
huts  are  vomposedof  wooden  poles,  covered  all  over  with 
hair  and  1  nbbish,  except  a  hole  left  at  the  top  to  let  out  the 
smoke.  Their  fire  is  made  in  the  middle,  and  they  all  sit 
round  it  upon  turfs.  Both  sexej  are  very  strong,  and  broad- 
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faced,  and  the'/  all  ride  on  horseback,  not  excepting  the 
girls-  Both  men  and  women  dress  alike  in  a  sort  of  frock, 
with  boots  of  skins  on  their  legs,  and  their  common  drink 
is  water. 

TONNA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Gotha,  six  miles  N.  of  Gotha. 

TONNAY  BOUTONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Charente,  seated  on  the  river  Bou- 
tonne,  17  miles  N.  of  Saintes.  Long.  0.  34.  W.  Lat. 
45.  56.  N. 

TONNAY  CHARENTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Charente,  with  a  castle  and  a  small 
port.  It  is  seated  on  the  Charente,  three  miles  from  Roche¬ 
fort,  and  253  S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  0.  46.  W.  Lat. 

45.  56.  N. 

TONNIENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lot  and  Garonne,  -seated  on  the  Garonne,  two  miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  Lot,  and  seven  £.  of  Marmande. 

TONNERRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ycnne,  famous  for  its  good  wines.  It  is  seated  on  the 
Armancon,  27  miles  S.  of  Troyes,  and  102  E.  of  Paris. 
Long.  4.  4.  E.  Lat.  47.  51.  N. 

TONNINGEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
seated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Eyder,  where 
there  is  a  commodious  harbour,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Sles¬ 
wick,  and  5S  N.W.  of  Hamburg.  Long.  9.  10.  E.  Lat. 
54.  30.  N.  - 

TONSBERG,  a  sea-port  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuys,  30  miles  W.  of  Frederickstadt.  Long.  10. 
20.  E.  Lat.  58.  50.  N. 

TOOBOUAI,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  disco¬ 
vered  by  Captain  Cook.  It  is  not  in  any  direction  above 
six  miles  over  ;  but  there  are  hills  in  it  of  considerable  ele¬ 
vation,  covered  with  herbage,  except  a  few  rocky  cliffs, 
with  patches  of  trees  interspersed  to  their  summits.  It  is 
plentifully  stocked  with  hogs  and  fowls,  and  produces  seve¬ 
ral  kinds  of  fruits  and  roots.  Long.  149.  23.  W.  Lat. 
23,  25.  S. 

TOOTH-ACH.  See  Odontalgia,  Supp. 

TOPCLIFF,  a  town  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
feated  on  a  conflderable  afcent  on  the  Swale,  24  miles  N.  of 
York. 

TOPEL,  oi'Topl,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilfen,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Pilfen,  and  56  W.  of  Prague. 
Long.  14.  10.  E.  Lat.  50.  10.  N. 

TOPOLITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leut- 
meritz,  near  which  the  Aufirians  defeated  the  Pruflians  in 
1762.  It  is  14  miles  W.N.W.  ofLeutmeritz.  Long.  14.  10. 
E  I  at.  50.  36.  N. 

TOPOLITZA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Mol¬ 
davia,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Niemecz.  Long.  26.  9.  E.  Lat. 

46.  3 1.  N. 

TOPOLTZAU,  a  town  of  Hungary,  42  miles  N.E. 
of  Prefburg,  and  68  E.  of  Vienna.  Long.  17.  30.  E.  Lat. 
48.  35.  N. 

TOPSHAM,  a  town  of  Devon  fiiire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  feated  on  the  Ex,  five  miles  S.E.  of  Exeter 
(of  which  it  is  the  port),  and  170  S.W.  cf  London.  Long. 
3.  26.  W.  Lat.  50.  39.  N. 

TOR,  orELTOR,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrea,  feated  on  the 
Red  Sea,  with  a  good  harbour  defended  by  a  caflle.  Here 
is  a  Greek  convent,  in  the  garden  of  which  are  fountains  of 
teitter  water,  pretended  to  be  thofe'  which  Mofes  rendered 
fvveet,  by  throwing  in  a  piece  of  wood.  Long.  33.  45.  E. 
Lat.  28.  27.  N. 

TORBIA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  county  of  Nice, 


Here  is  an  ancient  tower,  of  Gothic  archite&ure,  and  in  the 
environs  are  found  many  remains  of  Roman  monuments. 
It  is  feven  miles  E.  of  Nice. 

TORBOLE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trentinn,  14  mile* 
S  E.  of  Trent  Long  1 1 .  39.  u.  Lat.  45  56.  N. 

TORCELLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  oLVe- 
nice.  It  is  thin  of  people,  on  account  of  the  nnwholefom® 
air,  and  feated  in  a  fmall  ifiand,  feven  miles  N.  of  V  enice. 
Long,  t 2.  9.  E.  Lat.  45.  32.  N. 

TORDA,  or  Torfnburg.  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  falt-works.  The  Hungarian  language  is  faid  to 
be  fpoken  with  the  greatefi:  purity  in  this  town.  It  is  14 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Claulenburg,  and  48  N.W.  of  Herman- 
flaclt.  Long.  23.  13.  E.  Lat.  46.  50.  N. 

TORDESILLAS,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
with  a  magnificent  palace,  where  Queen  Joan,  mother  of 
Charles  V.  ended  her  melancholy  days.  It  is  feated  in  a: 
country  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  on  the  river  Douero,  24 
miles  W.  of  Valladolid,  and  75  S.E.  of  Leon.  Long.  4.  36. 
W.  Lat.  41.  48.  N. 

TORGAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Saxony  Pro¬ 
per.  It  has  a  caflle,  the  ftai  cafe  of  which  is  built  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  a  perfon  may  ride  in  a  chaife  to  the  top  of 
it.  The  inhabitants  brew  excellent  beer,  which  they  fend 
to  other  places  on  the  Elbe,  on  which  the  town  is  feated. 
Here  the  King  of  Pruffia  obtained  a  great  viftory  over  the 
Aufirians  in  1760.  It  is  27  miles  N.E.  of  Leipftc,  and  33 
N.W.  of  DrefJen.  Long.  13.  3.  E.  Lat.  51.  34.  N. 

TORIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel,  with  a  magnificent  caflle,  feated  on  a  rivulet,  feveii 
miles  S.E.  of  St.  Lo.  Long.  o.  42.  W.  Lat.  49.  o.  N. 

TORMES,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Avila,  in  Caftile,  pafles  by  Alva,  Tormes,  and  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  ^nd  falls  into  the  Douero,  below  Mirande-de- 
Douero. 

TORNA,  or  Tornaw,  a  fortified  town  ofUpper  Hun¬ 
gary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caflle. 
It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  river  Sayo,  22  miles  W. 
of  Caffovia.  Long.  20.  43.  E.  Lat.  48.  50.  N. 

TORNE,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  rifes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Norway,  forms  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,. and 
flowing  S.E.  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  at  Tornea. 

TORNE  A,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  Weft  Bothnia,  capital 
of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  good  harbour.  It 
is  a  place  of  fome  trade,  becaufe  all  the  Laplanders  in  thofe 
parts  come  and  exchange  their  fkins  and  other  articles,  for 
what  they  want.  The  houfes  are  low,  and  the  cold  fo  fe- 
vere,  that  fometimes  people  lofe  their  fingers  and  toes.  It 
is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Torne,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  igo  miles  N.E.  of  Uma,  and  420 
N.N.E.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  24.  17.  E.  Lat.  65. 
51.  N. 

TORNOVA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Jama, 
with  a  bilhopYfee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Dra- 
goniza,  on  the  river  Salempria,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Larifia. 
Long.  22.  36.  E.  Lat.  39.  52.  N. 

TOR.O,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  feated  on  a  hill,  on 
the  river  Douero,  in  a  country  fertile  in  corn  and  fruirs,  and 
whofe  vineyards  yield  excellent  red  wine.  It  is  37  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Salamanca,  and  100  N.W.  of  Madrid.  Long.  5.  2. 
W.  Lat.  41.  39.  N. 

TORELLA-DE-MONGRIS,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Ca¬ 
talonia,  famous  for  a  battle  gained  by  the  French  over  the 
Spaniards,  in  1694.  It  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tor, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  19  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Gironna,  and  60  N.E,  of  Barcelona.  Long.  3. 
j  8.  E,  Lat.  41.  55.  N. 
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TORPERLEY,  a  town  in  Chefhire,  nine  miles  F,.  of 
Chefter  It  was  formerly  a  borough,  and  had  a  market. 

TORRE-DEL-GRECO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di- 
Lavoro,  feated  at  the  foot  of  Maurt  Vefuvius,  on  the  bay 
of  Naples,  five  miles  S.E  of  that  city.  It  was  deftroyed  by 
an  eruption  of  Vefuvius  in  1631;,  and  in  1794  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  torrent  of  lava,  from  that  volcano,  Tiie  in¬ 
habitants,  however,  to  the  amount  of  18,000,  efcaped  with 
their  lives,  about  1  5  excepted  ;  and  the  town  is  row  re¬ 
building  on  the  lava  that  covered  the  former  habitations. 

IORRE  DE  MONCORVO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Tra 
los  Montes,  furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  defended  by  a 
baftion  and  a  cattle.  It  is  27  miles  S.E  of  Mirandela,  and 
42S.S.W.  of  Braganza.  Long.  5.  55.  W.  Lat.  41.0.  N. 

TORRE  DE  LAS  SALINAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Va 
lencia,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  fait,  procured  from  a  fmall  lake  formed 
by  fa'ine  fprings.  This  is  the  mofl  confiderable  falt-work 
in  all  Spain.  It  is  20  miles  S.E.  of  Origuela,  and  37  N.N.E. 
of  Carthagena.  Long,  o  50.  W.  Lat.  37.58.  N. 

TORREJO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  15  miles 
S.  of  Madrid.  Long.  3.  21.  W.  Lat.  40.  10.  N- 

TORRES,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  feated  on 
the  Mediterranean,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Granada.  Long.  5. 
56.  W.  Lat.  36.  39.  N. 

TORRES  NOVAS,  a  firongtown  of  Portugal,  in  Eftre- 
xnadura,  with  a  cattle.  It  is  furrounded  by  walls,  and  feated  in 
a  fertile  plain,  on  the  river  Almonda.  55  miles  N.E.  of  Lif- 
bon.  Long.  8.  8.  W.  Lat.  39.  10.  N- 

TORRES  VEDRAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Efiremadura, 
with  a  cattle,  feated  near  the  Atlantic,  in  a  country  abound¬ 
ing  in  corn,  fruits,  and  good  wine,  17  miles  S.  of  Litbon. 

TORRIGLlA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  tei  ritoiy  of  Genoa, 
10  miles  N.  of  Genoa.  Long.  8.  44.  E.  Lat.  44.34.  N. 

TORRINGTON,  a  corporate  town  in  Devonshire,  with 
a  market  on  Saturday.  It  has  two  churches,  a  mannfatfxure 
of  fluffs,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor.  Some  remains  of  a 
cafile  are  ftill  vitible.  It  is  feated  on  the  Towridge,  over 
which  is  a  bridge,  1 1  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Barnftaple,  and  194 
W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  4.  o.  W.  Lat.  51.  4.  N. 

TORSIL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermania,  feated  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  lake  Maeler,  43  miles  VV.  of  Stockholm. 
Long.  17.  20.  Lat.  59.  20.  N. 

TORTOLA,  the  principal  of  the  Virgin  Iflands,  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  18  miles  long  and  feven  broad.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Dutch,  who  built  a  ftrong  fort,  from  which 
they  were  expelled  by  theEnglifh  in  1666.  It  produces  ex¬ 
cellent  cotton,  fugar,  and  rum,  and  of  late  years  has  under¬ 
gone  great  improvements.  Its  fruits,  of  which  there  are  no 
great  variety,  are  but  indifferent;  fome  apples  excepted. 
The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  ifland. 
Long.  63.  o.  W.  Lat.  18.  33.  N.  _ 

TORTONA,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  capital  of  the Tortonefe,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  a 
caftle  on  an  eminence.  It  is  deemed  a  confiderable  frontier 
place  ;  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1744,  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1745,  and  by  the  French  in  1796.  It  is  feated  on  the  Scrivia, 
28  miles  S.E.  of  Cafal,  and  27  S.W.  of  Milan.  Long.  8. 
58.  E.  Lat.  45.  8.  N. 

TORTORELLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Cite- 
riore,  five  miles  N.E.  of  Pobcaftro. 

TORTOSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee,  a  univerfity,  and  a  citadel.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old 
and  New  Town,  both  furrounded  by  modern  fortifications. 
The  entrance  is  over  a  large  bridge  of  boats,  on  the  river 
£bro,  whole  head  is  fortified.  It  has  a  great  number  of 


churches  and  reftgiou?  houfes ;  among  which  the  cathedral, 
the  royal  college  of  Dominicans,  and  the  convent  of  . the 
Carmelites,  are  the  mod  remarkable.  It  is  (ituated  in  a 
country  feitile  in  corn  and  fruits,  and  abou  ding  with 
quarries  and  mine  offilver,  iron,  a’abtfter,jafp  r  of  divers 
colours,  and  ftooes  wi'h  veinsof  gold.  Here  is  a  great  deal 
of  (ilk  and  oil,  and  very  fine  potters-vvare,  which  refembles 
porcelain.  It  is  feated  partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly  on  a  hill, 
35  miles  S.W.  of  Tarragona,  and  180  E.  of  Madrid.  Long, 
o.  3  5.  E  Lat.  40.  53.  N. 

TORTUGA,  an  uninhabited  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Te  ra  Fiima,  40  miles  W.  of  the  ifland  of  Mai  garetta,"  and 
about  30  miles  in  circumference.  The  E.  end  is  full  of 
bare  rugged  broken  locks,  which  ftretch  a  little  way  out  to 
fea.  At  this  end  is  a  large  falx  pond,  where  the  fait  begins 
to  kerm  in  Ap  il ;  and  there  have  been  20  (hips  here  at  a 
time  for  fait.  At  the  weft' Aid  is  a  fmall  harbour  with  frefh 
water;  and  it  is  full  of  low  frees.  There  are  a  few  goats  on 
it;  and  the  turtles  or  toitoifes  come  upon  the  fandy  banks 
to  lay  their  eggs,  whence  this  ifland  has  its  name.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  much  frequented  by  the  bucaniers.  Long.  64.  50.  W. 
Lar.  xi.  30.  N. 

Tortuga,  an  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  near  the  north 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  where  the  French  buca¬ 
niers  ufed  to  fortify  themfclves.  It  is  about  80  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  has  a  fafe  harbour,  but  difficult  of  accefs... 
Long.  75.  10.  W.  Lat.  20.  10.  N. 

TOSA,  a  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  feated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  which  forms  a  good  harbour,  where  veffels 
are  flickered  from  all  winds,  except  the  S.W.  It  is  built 
partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly  on  a  fteep  hill,  which  projefts 
into  the  fea.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  nearer  the  fea,  is  a 
ftrong  citadel,  with  other  fortifications.  It  is  37  miles  N.E. 
of  Barcelona.  Long.  2.  54.  E.  Lat.  41.  42.  N. 

TCSCANELLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  35  miles  N.  of  Rome.  Long.  12.  35.  E.  Lat. 
42.  29  N. 

TObENA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland,  20 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Uddevalla.  Long.  12.  2.  E.  Lar.  58 
33-  N. 

TOSSO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland,  42  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Uddevalla.  Long.  12.  1 5.  E.  Lat.  58.  51.  N. 

TOTNESS,  a  borough  in  Devonfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  feated  on  the  liver  Dart,  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  and  had  formerly  a  caftle  and  walls.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  has  a 
manufadlure  of  ferges.  It  is  27  miles  S.W.  of  Exeter, 
and  196  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3.  44.  W.  Lat.  50. 
24.  N. 

TOUL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe. 
B<  fore  the  revolution  it  was  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  the  cathe¬ 
dra!  and  late  epifcopal  palace  are  handfome  ftru&ures.  It 
was  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  till  taken  by  the  French 
in  1552.  It  is  feated  on  the  Mofelle,  in  a  plain  almoft  fur- 
rounefed  by  mountains,  10  miles  weft  of  Nanci,  and  167  S.E. 
of  Paris.  Long.  6.  2.  E.  Lat.  48.  40.  N. 

TOULOMBA,  oi  Tulmabini,  a  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan 
Proper,  in  Lahore,  feated  on  the  Rauvee,  70  miles  E  N.E. 
of  Moultan. 

TOUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy  de 
Donne,  22  miles  S.  of  Clermont.  Long.  3.  10.  E.  Lat.  45. 
2  **  ^ . 

TOUR  DE  ROUSILLON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  feated  on  a  hill  near  the 
river  Tet,  two  miles  below  Perpignan. 

TOUR  DU  PIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department. 
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cf  I  fere,  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  24  miles  S,  of 
V-ienne 

10UR  LA  BLANCHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Dordogne,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Perigueux.  Long, 
o.  40.  E.  Lat.  43.  iB.  N. 

TOUR  LA  V1LLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depar  tment 
of  Charente,  feparated  from  Cherbourg  bv  a  river. 

TOURANCOURCFIY,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  33  miles  S.S.W  of  Tritchinopoli.  Long.  78.  3 6. 
E.  Lat.  47.  50.  N." 

TOURINE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Liege,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Namur.  Long.  3.  o.  E.  Lat.  50. 
36.  N. 

TO'URNAN,  orToVRNANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine  and  Marne,  22  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Paris. 
Long.  2.  45.  E.  Lat.  48.  43.  N. 

TOURNAY,  a  confiderable  city  of  Auftrian  Flanders, 
capital  of  the  Tournayfis,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  a  ftrong 
caftle.  It  has  feveral  fine  manufactures,  and  is  particularly 
famous  for  good  ftockings.  The  cathedral,  and  the  abbey 
of  Sr.  Martin,  are  very  magnificent.  It  was  taken  by  the 
allies  in  17: 9,  and  ceded  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria  by  the 
-treaty  of  Utrecht;  but  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  placea 
garrifon  in  it,  as  one  of  the  barrier  towns.  It  was  taken  in 
1745,  by  the  French,  who  demolifhed  the  fortifications,  but 
reftored  it  in  1748.  In  2781,  the  Emperor  Jofeph  obliged 
the  Dutch  to  withdraw  their  garrifon.  It  was  again  taken 
by  the  French  in  1792  :  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  in 
1793,  but  re-entered  it  again,  on  the  final  conqueft  of  Au- 
ftrian  Flanders,  in  1794.  It  is  feated  on  the  Scheld,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  that  are  united  by  a  bridge.  14 
miles  S.E.  of  L:fle,  30  S.W.  of  Ghent,  and  135  N.  by  E.  ojf 
Paris.  Long.  3.  28  E  Lat.  30.  33.  N. 

TOURNEHE  J,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Straits  of  Calais,  nine  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Omer. 

TOURNIQUET  (Encycl.).  A  patent  was  lately  granted 
to  Mr.  Savigny,  of  King’s-ftrret,  Covent-garden,  for  an 
improved  tourniquet.  The  conftrurition  of  it  will  be  under- 
flood  from  the  following  defcription  : — In  a  brafs  frame  are 
placed  two  brafs  rollers,  the  one  fixed,  the  other  moveable 
on  its  axis.  To  the  former  of  thefe  rollers  is  faflened  the 
bandage,  which  is  to  encircle  the  limb,  and  which,  being 
drawn  over  the  moving  roller,  is  fattened  by  a  kind  of 
buckle.  A  plate  of  brafs,  being  in  fhape  a  fegment  of 
a  circle,  is  preffed  againft  the  limb  by  the  turning  of  a 
fcrew,  till  it  produce  the  requifite  degree  of  tightnefs. 

TOURNON,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of 
Ardeche,  with  a  fine  college,  and  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  on 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  near  the  river  Rhone,  40  miles 
W.  of  Grenoble,  and  280  S.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  30. 
E.  Lat.  45.  6.  N. 

TOURNUS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Saone  and  Loire,  feated  on  the  Saone,  in  a  country  fertile 
in  corn  and  wine,  15  miles  S.  of  Chalons,  and  202,  S.  by 
W.  of  Paris.  Long.  5.  o.  E  Lat.  46.  34.  N. 

TOURS,  a  confiderable  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Indie  and  Loire.  From  an  arctiiepifcopai  fee 
ft  has  been  lately  reduced  to  a  bifhopric,  futfragan  to  that 
of  Bourges.  It  is  feated  on  the  Loire,  and  near  the  Cher. 
Ov  er  the  former  is  one  of  the  finell  briJges  in  Europe,  con- 
fifting-of  15  elliptic  arches,  each  75.  feet  diameter;  three 
of  thefe  were  carried  away  by  the  breaking-up  of  ice  in 
1789.  The  principal  church  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
of  ifsfftrutSture,  its  curious  clock,  its  mofaic  pavement,  and 
its  rich  library  of  manufcripts.  Under  the  minillry  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu,  27, 00s  perfons  were  here  employed  in  the 


fxlk  manufa&ure ;  but  now  the  whole  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  only  22,000.  The  red  wines  of  Tours  are  much 
elteemed.  In  one  of  the  fuburbs  is  the  late  abbey  of  Mar- 
moutier,  reputed  the  moll  ancient  in  the  Weft.  Near  the 
city  is  Pleflis-les-Tours,  a  late  royal  palace,  built  by  the  pro- 
fl  gate  &nd  fuperftitious  Lewis  XL  who  died  here^  in  1483, 
notvvithftanding  he  had  the  precaution  to  be  covered  all 
over  with  relics.  Tours  is  q 2  miles  N.N.E.  of  Poitiers, 
34  E  of  Angers,  and  127  S.W,  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  47.  E, 
Lat.  47.  24.  N. 

TOUSERA,  a  town  of  Barbary,  capital  of  Biledulgerid, 
feated  in  a  country  abounding  in  dates,  and  dependent  on 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Long.  10.  55.  E.  Lat.  32.  30.  N. 

TOWCESTER,  a  town  in  Northamptonfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Tuefday.  It  was  once  ftrongly  fortified,  and  is 
feated  on  a  fmall  river,  52  miles  S.E.  of  Coventry,  and  60 
N.W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  13.  W.  Lat.  52.  4.  N. 

TOWTON,  a  village  in  the  Weft  Priding  of  Yorkftire, 
S.E.  of  Tadcafter.  It  is  famous  for  that  bloody  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  fo  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  latter,  on  Palm- Sunday,  1461. 

TOWY,  a  river  of  S.  Wales,  which  rifes  in  Cardigan- 
fbire,  enters  Carmarthenfbire  at  its  N.E.  extremity,  and 
palling  by  Carmarthen,  enters  the  Britifh  Channel. 

TRAARBACIT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine  and  county  of  Sponheim,  20  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Treves,  and  34  S.W.  of  Coblentz.  Long.  6.  43.  E.  Lat. 
50.  2.  N. 

TRACHENBURG,  or  Drachenburg,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Silefia,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  feated  on  the  B'artch,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Wo- 
law,  and  26  N.  of  Brellaw.  Long.  17.  15.  E.  Lat,  51, 
30.  N. 

TRAJANAPOLI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Ro¬ 
mania,  with  a  Greek  archbifhop’s  fee,  though  it, is  fmall 
and  thin  of  people.  It  is  feated  on  the  Marica,  37  miles  S.W. 
of  Adrianople,  and  1 12  N.W.  of  Conftantinople.  Long.  26. 
18.  E.  Lat.  4..  13.  E. 

TRAJETTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Minturna.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  an  aquedudl.  It  is  feated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano,  in  the  Mediterranean,  25  miles 
N.W.  of  Capua.  Long.  14.  4.  E.  Lat.  41.  20.  N. 

TRAIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  fituate 
on  the  Ambs,  five  miles  S.  of  Abenfperg,  and  20  E.  of  In- 
goldftadt.  Long.  11.32.  E.  Lat.  48.  40.  N. 

TRAINA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Demona,  feated  on 
a  high  mountain,  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Traina,  22  miles 
W.  of  Mount  Etna,  and  70  S.W.  of  Medina.  Long.  14. 
30.  E.  Lat.  37.  46.  E. 

TRALEE,  a  borough  and  fea-port  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  feated  near  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  feven  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Ardfert.  Long.  9.  36.  W.  Lat.  32.  12.  N. 

TRALLEBORG,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Schonen,  near  the  Baltic,  19  miles  S.  ofUund.  Long. 
13.  3.  E.  Lat.  35.  20.  N. 

TRANCHIN,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name.  The  caftle  Hands  fo  high,  that  it 
may  be  leen  at  the  diftance  of  near  30  miles.  There  are  two 
warm  baths  within  a  mile  of  this  place,  and  a  great  number 
of  mineral  fprings  in  the  adjacent  country.  It  is  feated  on 
theWaag,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Prelburg.  Long.  J7.  50.  E. 
Lat.  49,  36.  N. 

TRANCON,  a  town-  of  Portugal,  in  Tra  los  Mo.ites,  with 
a  caftle,  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  14  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Pin- 
nel.  Long.  7.  o,  E.  Lat.  40.  44.  N. 
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TRANT,  a  Tea-port  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  with 
caftle,  and  an  archbifiiop's  Tee.  It  is  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  governor  of  the  province  ;  but  is  much  decayed  fince  the 
harbour  has  been  choked  up  with  mud.  It  is  feated  on  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  20  miles  W.  of  Bars,  and  125  N.  by  E.  of 
Naples.  Long.  16.  36.  E.  Lat.4t.  18.  N. 

TRANQUEBAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  coa(l  of 
Coromandel,  with  a  fort  and  faftory,  belonging  to  the  Danes. 
It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cauvery,  165  miles  S.  of 
Madras.  Long.  79.  q 7.  E.  Lat.  10.  44.  N. 

TRANSPLANTER,  an  i  alt  rumen  t  calculated  for  expedi- 
tioufly  railing  plants  with  their  roots,  and  configning  them  to 
other  parts  of  the  field  in  w  hich  they  grow.  Notwithftand- 
ing  every  precaution,  it  frequently  happens  in  turnip-fields 
that  large  fpots  remain  barren.  In  PI.  54.  we  have  given  a 
reprefentation  of  a  fimple  inftrument  invented  by  Mr.  Gray, 
of  South  Repps,  Norfolk,  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  up  fuch 
vacant  fpaces  from  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  fame  field  ; 
and  which  has  alfo  been  employed  for  franfplanting  other 
vegetables. 

The  handle  A,  mud  be  held  with  the  left  hand ;  and  the 
Ihort  handle  B,  drawn  up  with  the  right.  The  tranfplanter 
fhouid  next  be  put  over  the  vegetable  intended  to  be  taken 
up,  and  forced  into  the  ground  with  the  foot:  it  is  then  to 
be  twilted  round,  and  carefully  drawn  up,  lb  that  the  earth 
may  adhere  to  the  root.  A  hole  flinuld,  in  the  mean  time, 
be  made  by  an  alfiftant,  furnifited  with  a  ftmilar  inftrument,  for 
the  reception  of  the  turnip  ;  the  root  may  be  conveyed  in  the 
firft  tranfplanter,  and  depofited  in  the  cavity ;  after  which, 
the  right  hand  being  kept  deady,  the  left  mud  be  gradually 
raifed  ;  when  the  earth  and  plant  will  be  left  in  the  hole  un- 
didurbed. 

TRAON,  or  Trau,  a  ftrong  town  of  Venetian  Dalmatia, 
with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in  a 
fmall  ifland,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  long  bridge  of  wood, 
and  to  the  ifie  of  Bua  by  another  of  done,  27  miles  S.E.  of 
Sebenico.  Long.  17.  52.  E.  Lat.  44.  o.  N. 

TRAPANI,  orTRAPANo,  a  fea-port  on  the  W.  fide  of 
Sicily,  in  Val  di  Mazara,  with  a  fort,  and  an  excellent  har¬ 
bour,  in  the  form  of  a  fickle,,  whence  its  ancient  name  Dre- 
panum.  It  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  trading 
place,  famous  for  its  falt-works,  and  fifheries  of  tunnies  and 
coral.  It  is  leated  on  a  fmall  peninfula,  20  miles  N.  of 
Mazara,  and  45  W,  of  Palermo.  Long.  12.  20.  E.  Lat. 
38.  to.  N. 

TRAPPE,  a  once  celebrated  monadery  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Orne,  fituate  in  a  large  valley,  furrounded  by 
mountains.  The  monks  were  famous  for  their  aufterity,  and 
keeping  perpetual  lilence. 

TR  A  REACH,  a.  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lower  Rhine,  and  country  of  Spanheim,  feated  on  the  Mo- 
felie.  Its  fortrefs,  which  is  on  a  mountain,  and  commands 
the  padageof  the  Mofelle,  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794. 
It  is  22  miles  N.E.  of  Treves,  and  28  S.W.  of  Coblentz. 
Long.  7.  7.  E.  Lat.  49.  59.  N. 

TRAVANCORE,  a  province  of  Hindoodan,  extending 
along  the  coad  of  Malabar  from  Cape  Comorin  to  jo.  15.  N. 
lat.  ar.d  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Myfore,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Carnatic.  It  is  fubjeCt  to  a  rajah,  who  is  an  ally  of  the 
Englilh  Ead-India  Company,  and  in  defence  of  whom  they 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with. the  Mahrattas  and  the  nizam  of 
the  Deccan,  in  the  war  againd  Tippoo  Sultan. 

Travancoke,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  peninfula  of  Hindoodan,  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cochin, 
Long.  77  8.  E  Lat.  8.  15.  N. 

TRAVEMUNDE,  a  ltrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Yol.  X. 
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duchy  of  Holdein,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  theTrave.  It  is  the 
port  of  Lubec,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  12  miles  N.E.  of 
that  city.  Long  10.  53  E.  Lat.  54.  1.  N. 

TR AVERS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  county  of 
Neufchatel,  11  miles  W.  of  Ncuchatel.  Long.  6.  50.  E. 
Lat.  47.  6.  N. 

TR AHNSTETN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Ba¬ 
varia,  feated  on  the  river  Traun.  Near  it  are  iprings  of  falt- 
walef. 

TRAUTENAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigfgratz,  21  miles  north  of  Koniglgratz.  Long.  16.  10.  E. 
Lat.  30.  4s.  N. 

TRAGUYERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  30  miles 
S.  of  Tortola.  Long.  o.  30.  E.  Lat.  40.  26.  N. 

TREBBIN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  middle 
marehe  of  Brandenburg,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Potldam,  and  20- 
S.S.W.  of  Berlin.  Long.  13.  50.  E.  Lat.  52.  44.  N. 

TRE8I.A,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  riles  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  wadies  Ilobio  in  the  Ivlilanefe,  and  falls  into  the 
Po,  above  Placentia.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  under  the  conful  Sempronius,  were  defeated  by  Han¬ 
nibal. 

TREBIGNI,  orTREBiGNA,  a  town  of  Turkilh  Dalma¬ 
tia,  with  a  'bilhop’s  fee.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Turks-, 
and  partly  Greeks,  and  there  are  fome  Papids.  It  is  feated  on 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  river  Trebenika,  14  miles  N.  of 
Ragufa.  Long.  18.  11.  E.  Lat.  43.  4.  N. 

TREBISSIACI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore, 
feated  on  the  Tarento,  five  miles  E.  of  Caffano. 

TREBISOND,  a  large  and  llrong  fea-port  of  Turkey  in 
Alia,  in  Natolia,  with  a  Greek  archbifiiop’s  fee,  and  a  caltle- 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  very  deep  hill.  The  walls  are  fquare 
and  high,  with  battlements ;  and  are  built  with  the  ruins  of 
ancient  llru&ures,  on  which  are  infcriptions  not  legible.  The 
town  is  not  populous  >  for  there  are  more  woods  and  gardens 
in  it  than  houfes,  and  thefe  but  one  dory  high.  The  caftle  is 
feated  on  a  fiat  rock,  with  ditches  cut  in  it.  The  harbour  is 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  and  the  mole  built  by  the  Genoefe 
is  alrnod  dedroyed.  It  dands  on  the  Black  Sea,  104  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Erzerum,  andq40  E.  of  Condantinopie.  Long. 
40.  25.  E.  Lat.  40.  43.  N. 

TREBITZ,  a  tewn  of  Germany,  in  Moravia.  It  has  a 
manufacture  of  cloth,  and  is  feated  on  the  Iglaw,  2 1  miles 
S.E.  of  Iglaw,  and  52.  N.W.  of  Budweis.  Long.  16.  12,  E. 
Lat.  49.  4.  N. 

TREBN1TZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Silefia,  with  a  large 
nunnery.  Near  it  is  a  hill  confiding  of  a  loft  clay,  or  ftone,. 
which  is  immediately  formed  into  veffels  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  they  become  as  hard  as  if  they 
had  been  baked.  It  is  12  miles  N.  of  Breflaw.  Long.  17.  15. 
E.  Lat.  51.  1 5.  N. 

TREFFURT,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  landegra- 
vate  of  H'effe,  with  a  caltle.  It  belongs  to  the  eleCtor  of 
Mentz,  and  is  feated  near  the  Verta,  22  miles  W.  of  Saxe- 
Gotha.  Long.  10.  19.  E.  Lat.  51.8  N. 

TUEGANNON,  a  corporate  town  in  Cardiganlhire,  with 
a  market  on  Thurfday.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  feated: 
on  the  Tyvy,  1  q  miles  S.E.  of  Abervdwith,  and  202  YV.  by 
N.  of  London,  Long.  3.  36.  W.  Lat.  52.  13.  N. 

TREGO  NY,  a  borough  in  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  much  decayed,  has  no  church,  and  only  150 
houfes  poorly  built,  but  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament-  It  is  feated  on  a  creek  by  Fal¬ 
mouth  haven,  41  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Plymouth,  and  445  of 
London.  Long.  4.  43.  W.  Lat.  <50.  16.  N. 

TREGUIER,  a  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
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the  N">rth  Coaft,  feated  near  the  Englifh  Channel,  22  miles 
N.W.  of  St.  Brieux.  Long.  3.  10.  W.  Lat.  48.  47.  N. 

TRE1LEBURG,  a  lea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Schonen,  feated  on  the  Baltic,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Copenhagen. 
Long.  13.  2 6.  F..  Lat.  33  2 6  N. 

TREMESEN,  orTLEiusEN,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Algiers.  370  miles  long  and  125  broad:  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  the  province  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  on  the  S.  by  the  defert  of  Zahara,  'and  on  the  W.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  dry,  barren,  and  mountainous,  ex¬ 
cept  on  theN.  fide,  where  there  are  plains  abounding  in  corn, 
fruits,  and  pattures.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  lur- 
rounded  by  ftrong  walls,  and  inhabited  by  poor  Arabs,  Moors, 
and  Jews.  Long.  1.  29.  W.  Lat.  34.  40.  N. 

TREMITI,  three  illands  of  Italy,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
15  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Naples.  They  are  called  Capraria, 
St.  Nicolo,  and  St.  Domino. 

TREMOUILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vienne,  feated  on  the  Bennaile,  23  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Poitiers. 
Long.  1.  10.  E.  Lat.  46.  29.  N. 

TREMP,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  feated  on  the 
river  Nognera  Pallarefa,  83  miles  N.W.  of  Barcelona. 

TREPTOW,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  prullian  Po¬ 
merania.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  Bookings  and  woollen 
ftuft's,  and  is  feated  on  the  Rega,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  43  miles  N.E  of  Stetin.  Long.  15.  19.  E.  Lat.  54. 
10.  N. 

Treptow,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxon}',  in  Anterior  Pome¬ 
rania,  50  miles  S.  of  Stralfund,  and  50  W.N.W.  of  Stetin. 
Long.  13.  12.  E.  Lat.  53.39.  N. 

TRESEN,  orTRosA,  a  lea-port  of  Sweden,  in  Suderma- 
nia,  feated  on  the  Baltic,  35  miles  S.W,  of  Stockholm.  Long. 
17.  29.  E.  Lat.  53.  o.  N. 

TRETHIMRQW,  a  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhinia, 
feated  on  theDniefter,  45  miles  below  Kiof. 

TREUCENBRIETZEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
the  middle  marche  of  Brandenburg,  20  miles  S.  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  and  34  S.W.  of  Berlin.  Long.  12.  43.  E.  Lat.  52. 

S-  ^T- 

TREVI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Umbria,  23  miles  S.E.  of 
Perugia.  Long.  n.  31.  E.  Lat.  42.  54.  N. 

.  TREVIGLIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Milan.  Long.  9.  28.  E.  Lat.  45. 
35-  N- 

TREVIGO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ulteriore, 
with  a  bifnop’s  fee,  23  miles  E.  of  Benevento.  Long.  15. 
20.  E.  Lat.  42.  6.  N, 

TREVINO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay,  with  a  ci¬ 
tadel,  feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  river  Aguda,  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Victoria.  Long.  3.  4.  W.  Lat.  42.  48.  N. 

TREVISANO,  a  marquifate  of  Italy,  in  the  republic  of 
Venice  ;  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Friuli  and  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
on  the  .S.  by  that  gulf,  the  Dogad-o,  and  the  Paduano,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Feltrino  and  the  Bellunefe,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Vicentino.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  produces  corn,  wine,  and 
wood  :  and  they  export  cattle,  filk,  and  woollen  cloth.  Tre- 
vifo  is  the  capital. 

TRIEST,  a  ftrong  fea-port  of  Germany,  in  Carniola,  with 
a  bifhop’s  fee.  The  harbour  is  fpacious,  but  not  good  ;  be¬ 
ing  open  to  the  W,  and  S.W.  winds.  The  inhabitants  have 
a  good  trade  in  falt,_oil,  almonds,  iron,  &c.  brought  froiyi 
Laubach  ;  and  they  make  good  wines.  It  is  feated  on  the 
fide  o t  a  hill,  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  eight  miles  N.  of 
Capo  d’lftria,  and  80  N.E.  of  Venice.  Long.  14,  4.  E.  Lat. 
45.  56.  N. 

TRIM,  the  county-town  of  E.  Meath,  in  Ireland,  feated  on 
the  Boyne,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Dublin. 


TRINCGMALE,  a  town  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  with  a  harbour,  reckoned  the  fineft  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies.  It  was  taken  from  the  Dutch,  by  the  Englifh,  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1782;  retaken  by  the  French  in  Auguft  following  ; 
reftored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  1783  ;  and  again  taken 
by  the  Englifh  in  Auguft,  1795.  It  is  feated  on  a  gulf  of  the 
fame  name,  too  miles  N.E  of  Candy.  Long.  81.  52.  E. 
Lat.  S.  45  N. 

TILING,  a  town  in  Hertfordfhire,  with  a  market  on  Fri¬ 
day,  22  miles  W.  of  Hertford,  and  31  W.N.W.  of  London. 
Long.  o.  36.  W.  Lat.  51*  4^’ 

TRINIDAD,  a  fea-port  of  New  Spain,  in  the  audience  of 
Guatimala,  feated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  an  open  town, 
but  very  important,  there  being  no  other  harbour  on  this 
coaft.  A  mile  and  a  half  hence  is  a  place  which  the  Spaniards 
call  one  of  the  Mouths  of  Hell  ;  becaufe  it  is  continually  co¬ 
vered  by  a  thick  fmoke,  and  emits  flames  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  70  miles  S.E.  of  Guatimala.  Long.  89.  30.  W.  Lat. 
12.  50.  N. 

Trinidad,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  feated  on  the  Rio 
de  la  Madalena,  58  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Fede  Bogota.  Long. 
73.  45.  W.  Lat.  4.  45.  N. 

TRINITY,  or  La  Tlunite,  a  fea-port  of  Martinico. 
The  harbour  is  fpacious  and  fafe,  and  the  town  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade.  Long.  61.  8.  W .  Lat.  14.  53.  N. 

TRINO,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  Montterrat,  fubjeCt 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  It  was  taken,  in  1704,  by  the 
French,  -who  abandoned  it  in  1706.  It  is  feated  near  the  Po, 
eight  miles  N.W.  of  Cafal,  and  35  N.E.  of  Turin.  Long.  8. 
30.  E.  Lat.  4;.  2 6.  N. 

TRINOMALY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
near  which  the  troops  ot  Hyder  Ally  were  defeated  bv  the  Bri- 
tilh  under  Colonel  Smith  in  1768.  It  is  45  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Arcot,  and  52  W.N.W.  of  Pondicherry.  Long.  7  S.  35.  E„ 
Lat.  12.  2.  N, 

TRIST,  a  fmall  uninhabited  ifland  of  New  Spain,  on  the 
coaft  of  Tabafco,  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  feparated  by  a 
narrow  channel,  on  the  E.  from  the  Hie  of  Port  Royal.  Long, 
of  the  E.  point  92.  45.  W.  Lat.  18.  o.  N. 

TRISTAN  D’ACUNHA,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  15  miles  in  circumference.  The  land  is  extremely 
high,  and  riles  gradually  toward  the  centre  of  the  ifland 
(where  there  is  a  lofty  conical  mountain)  in  ridges  covered  With 
trees  of  a  moderate  fize  aiid  height.  The  coaft  is  frequented 
by  fea-lions,  feals,  penguins,  and  albatrofles.  Long.  n.  43. 
W.  Lat.  37.  8.  S.  ~ 

TRITCPIINOPOLY,  a  ftrong  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  208  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madras.  Long.  78.  46.  E. 
Lat.  10.  49.  N. 

TRIVENTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Molife,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee,  feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  river  Trigno,  or  Trino,  15  miles 
N<  of  Bogano,  and  62  E.  of  Naples.  Long.  15.  37.  E.  Lat. 
40.  50.  N. 

TROCHTELFINGEN,  an  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  16 
miles  N.W.  of  Buchau,  and  29  S.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9.  7. 
E.  Lat.  48.  1  8.  N. 

TROGEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  the  chief  place  of 
the  Proteftant  part  of  the  canton  of  Appunzell.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  manufacture  of  cloth.  Near  it  is  a  mineral 
fpring  containing  copper,  fulphur,  and  alum,  ufed  externally 
for  feveral  complaints.  It  is  feven  miles  N.  of  Appenzell,  and 
feven  S.E.  of  St.  Gall. 

TROJA,  a  fortified  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  with 
a  bifhop’s  fee,  immediately  under  the  pope.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  river  Chilaro,  32  miles  N.E.  of 
Benevento,  and  60  N.W.  of  Naples.  Long.  15.  15,  E.  Lat. 
42. -2 1.  N. 
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TROIS  RIVIERES,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  51;  miles  S.W.  of  Quebec.  Lon"-.  71. 
20.  W.  Lat.  46.  35.  N. 

TROKI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  lame  name.  It  is  feated  among  moralles,  15  miles  W. 
of  V/ilna,  and  85  N.N.E,  ol  Grodno.  Lung,  25.  13.  E.  Lat. 
54.  38.  N. 

TllON,  St.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  thebifhopric  of  Liege, 
•with  a  famous  Benediftine  abbey,  21  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Liege.  Long.  5.  22.  E.  Lat.  50.  48.  N. 

TROPEA,  a  populous  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  hall  ruined  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  1638,  and  is  lcated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  on  the  E. 
coaft;  10  miles  N.W.  of  Nicotera,  and  45  N.  by  E.  of  Reg¬ 
gio.  Long.  16.  24.  E.  Lat.  38.  4 z.  N. 

TROPES,  St.  a  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Var,  with  a  citadel.  It  is  feated  on  the  hay  of  Grimaiiid,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Erejus,  and  53  E.  of 
Jdarfeillcs.  Long.  6.  44.  E.  Lat.  43.  16.  N, 

TROPPAU,  a  Prong  and  confiderable  town  of  Germany, 
in  Upper  Silefia,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with 
an  ancient  caftle.  It  was,  taken  by  the  Pruflians  in  1741  and 
1756,  but  refiored  to  the  houfe  ot  Auftria  by  a  treaty  fub- 
feqiient  to  each  capture.  It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  plain, 
on  the  rivers  Oppa  and  Mohra,  40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Ol- 
nnitz,  and  72  S.  by  E.  of  Breflaw.  Long.  1.7.  40.  E.  Lat. 
50.  1.  N. 

TROWBRIDGE,  a  town  in  Wiltfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  clothiers,  who 
make  fuperfine  broad-cloth  and  kerfeymere,  in  a  great  degree 
by  machinery.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  98  W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  6.  W.  Lat.  ci. 
19.  N. 

TROYES,  a  confiderable  city  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  ot  Aube,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  furrounded  by  good 
walls,  but  almoft  all  the  houfes  are  of  wood,  and  good  water 
is  wanting.  Among  the  objects  of  curiofity  are  St.  Stephen’s, 
the  principal  church  ;  the  public  library  of  the  late  Corde¬ 
liers  ;  and  the  caftle  in  which  the  ancient  counts  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  refided.  Its  commerce,  once  very  ftourifhing,  now 
confifts  only  in  fome  linens,  dimities,  fuftians,  wax-chandlery, 
candles,  and  wine.  It  is  feated  on  the  Seine,  30  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Sens,  and  90  E.S.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  10.  E. 
Lat.  48.  1 3.  N. 

TRUGILLO,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  Venezuela,  120 
miles  S.  of  the  lake  Maracaybo.  ^  Long.  7.  40.  W.  Lat.  9. 
46.  N. 

TRUNS,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  where 
the  independence  of  the  Grey  League  was  firlt  ratified,  and 
an  alliance  concluded  between  the  chiefs  and  communities. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  feven  miles  W.  of  ilantz. 

TRURO,  a  borough  in  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on  Wed- 
nefday  and  Saturday.  It  has  the  benefit  of  the  coinage  of 
tin,  and  its  chief  bufinefs  is  in  fhipping  tin  and  copper  ore, 
found  in  abundance  in  its  neighbourhood.  Here,  after  the 
battle  of  Nafeby,  the  forces  of  Charles  1.  under  Lord  Hope- 
ton,  furrendered  to  General  Fairfax.  Truro  is  feated  in  a 
vale,  between  the  rivers  Kenwyn  and  St.  Allen,  and  at  the 
very  head  ot  Falmouth  Haven,  10  miles  N.  of  Falmouth, 
and  237  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  4.  53.  W.  Lat.  50. 
16.  N. 

TRUXILLO,  a  confiderable  town  of  Spain,  in  Eflrema- 
dura,  feated  amoung  mountains,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  ftrong  citadel  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
noted  Francis  Pizarro,  and  fttuate  near  the  river  Almont,  65 
miles  S.W.  ofToledo,  and  x  1 7  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Long.  3.  23. 
W.  Lat.  39.  6.  N. 
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Truxillo,  a  rich  commercial  fea-port  of  Peru,  in  the 
audience  of  Lima,  built  by  Francis  Pizarro,  in  1553.  In  its 
territory  are  above  50,000  native  Americans,  who  are  tri¬ 
butary  to  Spain.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  a  ffnall 
river,  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  300  miLs  N.W.  of  Lima. 
Long.  78.  35.  W.  Lat.  8.  1.  S. 

Truxillo,  a  ftrong  tea-port  of  New  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Honduras,  feated  on  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  between  two 
riyers,  and  furrounded  by  thick  groves.  Long.  85.  50.  W. 
Lat.  16.  20.  N. 

Truxillo,  or  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Paz,  a  town  of 
Teira  Firma,  in  Venezuela,  220  .miles  S.  of  Maracaybo. 
Long.  69.  1  3.  W.  Lat.  9.  21.  N. 

TSCHOFA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzcburg,  celebrated  for  its  blue  manufactures,  leven  miles 
S.E  of  Chemnitz. 

TSCHUTSKI,  a  country  in  ftie  E  extremity  of  A(ia,  op- 
pofite'the  N.W.  of  America,  bounded  by  the  Anadir  on  the 
S.  The  attention  of  the  natives  is  conflned  chiefly  to  their 
deer,  with  which  their  country  abounds.  They  are  a  well- 
made,  courageous,  warlike  race,  and  are  formidable  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  Koriacs,  who  often  experience  their  depreda¬ 
tions.  The  Rullians  have  long  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
under  their  dominion;  and  though -they  have  loft  a  great 
number  of  men,  in  their  different  expeditions  td  accom- 
plifli  this  purpofe,  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  eftedl  it. 

TSI  NAN-FOU,  a  celebrated  city  of  China,  the  capital 
of  Chang-tong.  It  was  once  the  refidence  of  a  long  feries  of 
kings,  whofe  tombs,  rifing  on  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
afford  a  beautiful  profpedt.  In  its  diftritl  are  four  cities  of 
the  fceond  and  26  of  the  third  clafs.  It  is  feated  S.  of  the 
river  Tfi  or  Tfing-ho,  160  miles  S.  by  E.  ofPekin.  Long. 

1 17.  25.  E.  Lat.  36.  30.  N. 

TSI-NING-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Chang-tong,  and  diftriH  of  Yen-tcheou-fou.  From  its 
fituation  on  the  grand  canal,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  capital 
of  the  province,  either  in  extent,  population,  riches,  or  com¬ 
merce. 

TSONG-MING,  an  ifland  of  China,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  13  miles  broad.  It  is  50 
miles  long  and  13  broad.  It  was  formerly  a  Tandy  defert,  to 
which  criminals  were  banifhed  :  thofe  that  firlt  landed  on  it; 
began  to  till  the  ground,  that  they  might  not  perifti  with 
hunger;  fome  poor  Chinefe  families  emigrated  thither  after¬ 
ward  ;  and,  in  lefs  than  ten  years,  the  ifland  was  peopled 
and  cultivated.  Its  principal  revenue  arifes  from  fait,  which 
is  made  in  fuch  abundance  that  it  can  fupply  molt  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  In  this  ifland  is  only  one  city  of  the 
third  clafs;  but  villages  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  fee  in  to 
touch  each  other,  and  to  form  one  continued  city.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  delightful,  and  interfered  by  many  canals.  Long,  of  its 
S.E.  end  12  1.  53.  E.  Lat.  30.  15.  N. 

TSUEN-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fo-kien.  In  its  diftrift  are  feven  cities  of  the  third 
clafs ;  and  its  fituation,  extent,  commerce,  triumphal  arches, 
temples,  and  well -paved  ftreets,  fecure  it  a  diftinguillved  rank 
among  the  moft  beautiful  cities  in  the  empire. 

TUBAN,  one  of  the  lirongeft  towns  in  Java,  with  a  har¬ 
bour,  and  a  king  of  its  own.  It  is  feated  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
the  ifland.  Long.  nr.  51.  E.  Lat.  6.  o.  S. 

TUBE  ( Encijcl .).  The  following  remarks  on  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  capillary  tubes,  by  M.  Milon,  is  taken  from'  ths 
Journal  de  Phyjique, 

The  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  are  as  follow:  ift.  If  one 
of  tbefe  tubes  be  plunged  in  a  fluid,  fuch  as  water,  alcohol, 
£cc.  the  fluid  rifes  within  it  above  its  external  level ;  and  this 
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elevation  is  in  direft  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  tube, 
ad,  But  if  it  be  plunged  in  mercury,  inftead  of  rifing  as 
above  defcribed,  it  is  deprefi’ed  ;  and  this  depreffion  is  alio  in 
direft  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  tube. 

In  times,  when  the  fciences  were  cultivated  with  lefs  ac¬ 
curacy  than  at  prefent,  and  when  chemiftry  in  particular  was 
not  enriched  with  that  beautiful  theory  which  now  forms  its 
bafis,  philofophers  have  long  debated  on  the  caufe  of  this 
phenomenon  now  generally  attributed  to  molecular  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  the  only  point  on  which  they  differ  being,  that  fome 
admit  both  the  phenomena  of  afcenfion  and  thole  of  depref¬ 
fion,  while  others  only  admit  thofe  of  afcenfion. 

The  celebrated  Hauy,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  firft  part 
of  the  Seances  de  I’Ecole  Nor  male,  p.  40,  after  having  aefcrib- 
ed  the  firft  of  the  above-mentioned  phenomena,  fays,  “  Mer¬ 
cury  on  the  contrary  remains  below  the  level,  and  its  depref¬ 
fion  is  in  inverfe  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  But 
thefe  eft’efts  prefuppofe  that  the  tube  is  applied  without  pre¬ 
paration  ;  for  we  fhall  prefently  fee,  that  by  means  of  certain 
precautions,  the  elevation  of  mercury  above  the  level  may  in 
like  manner  be  obtained.’’  And  in  fupport  of  this  affertion, 
he  quotes,  page  of  the  fame  volume,  an  experiment  made 
at  Metz,  by  Citizen  Cafbois,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  depreffion  of  the  mercury  arifes  merely  from  the  moifture 
contained  in  the  mercury  and  the  tubes  employed ;  which 
moifture,  interpofing  itfelf  between  the  mercury  and  the  glafs, 
neutralizes  the  attraction  which  the  glafs  may  have  for  that 
Buid ;  and  that,  on  removing  this  moifture,  mercury  is  go¬ 
verned  by  the  general  law  above  ftated,  and  rifes  in  capillary 
tubes  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  fluids. 

On  the  other  hand.  Citizen  Libes,  in  his  new  and  excellent 
Trait  e  elsmentaire  de  Phyfique,  vol.  II.  page  23,  &c  explains 
the  depreffion  of  mercury  by  obfervations  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  :  “  That  although  the  glafs  may  have  lome  attraction  for 
the  mercury  (a  faCt,  which  he  proves,  by  a  very  Ample  expe¬ 
riment),  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  this  fluid 
for  each  other  is  more  confiderable.”  This  is  proved  by  the 
following  experiment :  if  a  globule  of  mercury  adhering  to  a 
plate  of  glafs  be  prefented  to  a  mafs  of  that  metal,  the  globule 
abandons  the  glafs  and  unites  with  the  mercury.  Hence  he 
draws  feveral  very  juft  inferences. 

This  contrariety  of  opinions  muft  neceflarilygive  rife  to 
doubts,  which  it  is  important  to  clear  up.  The  following  is 
the  procefs  which  has  contributed  to  fix  the  opinion  of  M. 
Milon  on  this  fubjeCt. 

“  I  firft,”  fays  he,  “  made  the  ordinary  experiment  with 
pure  mercury,  when  the  fluid  was  as  ufual  deprefled.  I  then 
poured  the  mercury  into  a  fmall  long-necked  matrafs,  and  ex- 
pofed  it  to  the  fire  of  a  Ample  furnace  by  means  of  a  land 
hath.  I  placed  this  apparatus  out  of  a  window,  which  I  fb.ut, 
in  order  to  obferve  what  palfed  without  expofing  myfelf  to 
the  dangerous  influence  ot  the  mercurial  vapour.  After  a 
while,  the  mercury  began  to  boil,  and  then  .becoming  vola¬ 
tile,  it  collected  about  the  fides  of  the  matrafs  in  fmalfdrops, 
which  fell  down  again  in  proportion  as  their  weight  increafed. 
I  his  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  I 
thought  I  migfit  confider  the  mercury  as  deprived  of  all  moif¬ 
ture.  I  then  heated  to  a  white  heat  the  capillary  tubes  I  in¬ 
tended  to  employ,  and  having  only  allowed  time  for  thefe  as 
well  as  the  mercury  to  return  to  the  temperature  of  the  place 
where  I  performed  thq  experiment,  I  plunged  them  in  the 
mercury  thus  deprived  of  its  moifture,  and  oblerved  the  fame 
depreffion  as  in  my  former  experiment. 

“  To  afeertain  that  the  depreffion  of  the  mercury  did  not 
arife  from  the  moifture  that  might  remain  in  the  tubes,  not- 
withftanding  the  precautions  I  had  taken,  I  placed  two  of 
thefe  tubes  perpendicularly  in  the  mercury,  and,  approximat- 
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ing  them  to  each  other,  I  perceived  the  fame  refult  as  before  j 
for  the  nearer  they  approached,  the  more  was  the  mercury  de' 
prefied  between  them. 

“  ft  may  be  replied,  perhaps,  that  the  mercury  had  already 
attracted  the  humidity  of  the  air.  But  I  would  anfwer,  1ft 
That  the  weather  was  then  very  dry  :  a  circumftance  by  no 
means  indifteienf.  2d,  That  although  the  attra&ion  of  mer¬ 
cury  for  a  certain  portion  of  moifture  may  be  confiderable,  it 
is  not  Bidden  ;  and  that  its  union  with  furrounding  water  only 
takes  place  after  a  confiderable  interval  of  time,  as,  for  in. 
fiance,  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  that  I  was  careful  to  perform 
the  experiment  with  great  difpatch. 

“  Hence  I  think  I  am  authorifed  to  believe,  that  the  de¬ 
preffion  of  mercury  is  confiant,  that  the  moifture  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  makes  no  alteration  in  this  phenomenon  which  is  pecu- 
liai  to  ltj  and  that,  if  it  rofe  above  the  level  in  the  experiment 
of  Citizen  Cafbois,  which,  though  very  different  from  mine 
as  to  the  procefs  purfued,  ought  to  lead  to  the  fame  refult,  the 
fuccefs  of  that  experiment  certainly  depends  on  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances,  which  it  would  be  well  to  examine  :  for,  if  the 
phenomenon  of  afcenfion  took  place  with  mercury  when 
well  purified  from  water,  it  would  follow,  that  it  has  a 
itronger  affinity  to  glafs  than  to  itfelf,  which  is  contrary  to 
experience.” 

TUBINGEN,  a  fortified  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemburg,  with  a  univerfity,  and  a  caftle.  Here  is  a  laro-e 
houie  called  New  Bau,  where  a  certain  number  of  Undents  m. 
law  are  lodged  and  boarded  gratis  ;  and  in  the  town  houie  is- 
a  very  curious  clock.  It  is  feated  on  the  Neckar,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  abounding  in  corn  and  wine,  20  miles  S.  of  Stut- 
gard,  and  50  E.  by  S.  of  Strafburg.  Long.  0.  4.  E  Lat 
48.  30.  N. 

1UCU  YO,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  Venezuela,  and  in 
a  valley  of  the  fame  name.  A  river  runs  through  the  middle- 
of  the  valley,  and  the  foil  abounds  in  fugar-canes,  cotton 
and  all  the  neceifaries  of  life.  Long.  6q,  2.  W.  Lat.  y! 

LUDDINGTON,  a  town  in  Bedfordftiire,  with  a  rrarket 
on  Saturday,  five  miles  N.  of  Dunflahle,  and  38  N  N.W.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  32.  W.  Lat.  52.  o  N.. 

.TUDELA,  a  confiderable  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre 
with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  in  a  country  that  produces  o-00d 
wine,  on  the  river  Ebro,  over  which  is  a  handfi.me  bridge,  4  e 
miles  N.W.  of  Saragolfa,  and  140  N.E.  of  Madrid.  Lone 
1.  10.  W.  Lat.  42.  9.  N. 

TVER,  a  government  of  Ruflia,  once  an  independent 
principality,  united  to  the  empire  by  Ivan  Bafilowitz,  in 
1490,  andcomprifed  in  the  government  of  Novogoiod,  from 
which  it  has  been  feparated.  The  populat  ion  has  increafed  to 
a  furprifing  degree:.,  a  circumftance  evincing  the  advantage 
arifing  from  the  new  code  of  laws  of  Catharine  IL  It  was  the 
firft  province  newly-modelled  according- to  that  code;  and  it 
has  experienced  the  beneficial  eftefts  of  thefe  excellent  regu¬ 
lations.  The  country  produces  abundantly  all  kinds  of.  corn 
and  vegetables.  Its  fotells  yield  the  moil  valuable  limber. 
The  quadrupeds,  and  the  feathered  race,  are  the  lame  as  in 
all  the  IV.  of  Europe  ;  and,  befide  the  fifties  common  to  meft 
lakes  and  rivers,  there  is  a.fifii  peculiar  to  the  waters  of  thefe 
northern  regions,  called  the  fterlet,  the  adpaifer  rvthenus  of 
Linnaeus,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  fturgeon,  highly  elleemed  for  the 
flavour  of  its  fleffi,  and  for  its  roe,  ofi  which  the  Snell  caviare 
is  made. 

Tver,  a  commercial  city  of  Ruflia,  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  fame  name,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tverza 
and  Volga,  along  which  is  conveyed  all  the  merchandife  lent 
by  water  from  Siberia,  and  the  S.  provinces,  toward  Peterf- 
burgh.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town  :  the  former. 
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fituate  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Volga,  confifts  almofi  en¬ 
tirely  of  wooden  cottages  :  the  latter  having  been  deftroyed 
by  a  dreadful  conflagration,  in  1 763,  ha3  rifen  with  Iuftre 
from  its  afhes.  Catherine  II.  ordered  a  regular  and  beautiful 
plan  of  a  new  town  to  be  made.  At  her  own  expence,  (he 
raifed  the  governor’s  houfe,  the  epifcopal  palace,  the  courts 
ofjuftice,  the  exchange,  the  prifon,  and  fome  other  public 
edifices  ;  and  to  every  perfon  who  engaged  to  build  a  houfe  of 
brick,  fhe  offered  a  loan  of  300I.  for  a  year,  without  intereft. 
The  ftreets  are  broad  and  long;  extending  in  ftraight  lines, 
from  an  oitagon  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  plan,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  is  to  comprife  two  o&agons.  The  houfes  are  of  brick, 
ftuccoed  white,  and  make  a  magnificent  appearance.  Here 
is  an  eccleliaftical  feminary,  which  admits  600  ftudents.  In 
1796  the  emprefs  founded  a  fchool  for  the  inftru6tion  of  200 
burghers’ children  ;  and,  in  1779,  an  academy  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  lao  of  the  young  nobility  of  the  province.  Tver 
is  99  miles  N.N.W.  ofMofcow.  Long.  36.  5.  E.  Lat.  56. 
7.  N. 

TUGGURT,  a  country  of  Barbary,  lying  S.  of  Algiers, 
and  W.  of  Biledulgerid.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is 
310  mile9  S.S.E.  of  Algiers.  Long.  5.  10.  E.  Lat.  33.  o.  N. 

TULA,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  formerly  a  province  of 
the  government  of  Mol'cow.  Its  capital,  Refan,  is  feated  on 
the  Trubefh,  118  miles  S.E.  of  Mofcow.  Long.  40.  45.  E. 
Lat.  55.  25.  N. 

TULEBRAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  fituate  on  the 
Queios,  leven  miles  W.  of  Tudela. 

TULLAMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  King’s  County, 
fituate  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  44  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Dublin. 

TULLES,  a  commercial  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Correze,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  The  cathedral  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  fteeple,  which  is  very  high  and  curious.  It  is 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Borreze  and  Solane,  partly  on 
a  mountain,  and  partly  below  it,  in  a  country  furrounded  by 
mountains  and  precipices,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Limoges,  and 
6z  S.W.  of  Clermont.  Long.  1.  42.  E.  Lat.  45.  23.  N. 

TULLOW,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
eight  miles  E.S.E.  of  Carlow,  and  38  S.S.W.  of  Dublin. 

TULN,  a  town  of  Auftria,  near  the  Wienarwald,  or  wood 
of  Vienna,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  near  the  river 
Tuln,  in  a  country  abounding  in  corn  and  wine,  1 5  miles  W. 
of  Vienna.  Long.  16.  6.  E.  Lat.  48.  14.  N. 

TULSK,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Rofcom- 
mon,  nine  miles  N.  of  Rofcommon. 

TUMBEZ,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  Quito, 
where  the  Spaniards  firft  landed  on  their  difcovery  of  that 
country.  It  was  then  a  place  of  lome  note,  diftinguilhed  by 
a  (lately  temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  incas  or  fovereigns  of  the 
country.  It  is  feated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  270  miles  S.  by  W. 
ef  Quito.  Long.  79.  51.  W.  Lat.  3.  40.  S. 

TUMBREL,  a  machine  employed  chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln ;  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  food  to  (heep,  during  the 
winter. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  we  meet  with 
a  defcription  of  a  contrivance  which  is  equally  Ample  and  ufe- 
ful :  we  have,  therefore,  been  induced  to  give  a  figure  of  it 
in  PI.  54. 

It  confifts  of  a  circular  cage  or  crib,  which  may  be  made 
•f  willow,  ofiers,  or  fimilar  pliant  bruftiwood.  The  whole  is 
ten  feet  in  circumference,  being  clofely  watled  to  the  height 
of  one  foot,  above  which  it  is  left  open  for  the  fpace  of  about 
eighteen  inches ;  when  it  is  again  wattled  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  ;  an  opening,  eighteen  inches  broad,  be¬ 
ing  left  at  the  top  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  in  turnips,  or 
other  provender.  The  ftaves,  forming  the  fkeleton  of  the 
Vol.  X. 


machine  above  defcribed,  are  ten  inches  apart,  fo  that  twelve 
(heep  may  feed  at  one  time  from  each  tumbrel. 

Confiderable  advantages  are  derived  from  this  method  of 
feeding  (heep  ;  as  it  greatly  reduces  the  expence  of  provender, 
which  is  thus  prevented  from  being  foiled  with  dung,  or  trod¬ 
den  under  foot.  In  fuch  a  (late  of  feparation,  the  ftronger 
animals  cannot  drive  away  the  weaker  (heep  ;  each  being  fe- 
cured  by  the  head,  while  they  are  eating.  Further,  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  tumbrel  being  attended  with  no  difficulties,  it 
may  be  readily  procured,  and  be  daily  conveyed  to  any  part 
of  a  farm  :  if  proper  care  be  taken,  this  utenfil  may  be  pre- 
ferved  in  conftant  ufe,  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

TUMEL,  a  rapid  river  in  Perthftiire,  which,  after  exhibit¬ 
ing  many  beautiful  cataraits,  forms  itfelf  into  a  lake,  called 
Loch  Tumel,  and  then  falls  into  the  Garry. 

TUMEN,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  province  of  Tobolfk, 
125  miles  W.  of  Tobolfk, 

TUMPACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Amberg,  and  32  E.N.E.  of  Nurem- 
burg.  Long.  11.  55.  E.  Lat.  49.  40.  N. 

TUNGINSKOl,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  fituate  on  the  Ir- 
kut,  80  miles  S.W.  oflrkutfk.  Long.  103.  15.  E,  Lat. 
51.  18.  N. 

TUNJA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  capital  of  a  diftrift  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  a  high  mountain,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  there  are  gold  and  emeralds,  30  miles  S.W.  of 
Truxillo.  Long.  73.  5.  W.  Lat.  5.  o.  N. 

TURA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol,  24 
miles  S.W.  of  Trent. 

TURKHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Rhine,  remarkable  for  a  vi6tory  gained  here  by  Tu- 
renne,  over  the  Auftrians,  in  1675.  It  is  feated  near  the  river 
Colmar,  one  mile  N.W.  of  Colmar. 

T  URCOMANS,  Terekemens,  or  Trukhmenians,  a 
people  of  Afia,  who  fpeak  the  Turkilh  dialeft  of  the  Tartar 
language,  and  inhabit  the  eaftern  dope  of  M&unt  Caucafus, 
the  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  about  Boinak,  Dcrbent,  and  Ute- 
nifh,  and  the  fouthern  promontories  between  the  lea  and  the 
river  Alazan.  Some  of  them  are  fubjeft  to  the  khan  of  Cuba ; 
others  to  a  chief  who  refides  at  Nukhu ;  and  a  third  to  the 
fovereign  of  Georgia. 

TURENNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Correze,  with  a  caftle,  42  miles  S.  of  Limoges.  Long.  1.30. 
E.  Lat.  45.  9.  N. 

TURINGE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Suder- 
manland,  24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  17.  34.  E. 
Lat.  59. 10.  N. 

TURINSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  To¬ 
bolfk,  144  miles  W.  of  Tobolfk.  Long.  63.  44.  E.  Lat.  58. 
5.  N. 

TURKIN,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Cau¬ 
cafus,  fituate  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  140  miles  S.  of  Aftracan. 
Long.  47.  15.  E.  Lat.  44.  15.  N. 

'  TURNDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Upper  Palati¬ 
nate,  21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Amberg,  and  32  N.E.  of  Nu- 
remburg.  Long.  n.  55.  E.  Lat.  4(7.  42.  N. 

TURNHOUT,atown  of  Auftrian  Brabant.  Here,  in  1596, 
Prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  at  the  head  of  only  800  cavalry, 
totally  defeated  the  Spaniards,  confifting  of  6000  horfe.  It  is 
24  miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp.  Long.  3.  o.  E.  Lat.  31.  22.  N. 

TURNIP-DRILL,  an  agricultural  implement,  bv  means 
of  which  turnip-feed  may  be  fown  after  the  manner  of  the 
drill  culture.  The  following  account  of  fome  experiments  to 
determine  the  comparative  advantage  of  the  drill  or  broad- 
caft  method  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  and  defcription  of  a 
new  invented  drill,  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Munnings,  of  Fall 
Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  is  published  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the 
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Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  who  conferred  on  the  author  their  fiber  medal 
and  ten  guineas. 

“  Refiding  in  a  country,”  fays  Mr.  Munnings,  “  in 
which  the  turnip-crop  is  very  defervedly  confidered  as  the 
.bafis  of  its  hufbandry,  I  have,  for  fome  time,  directed  my 
attention,  and  made  fome  experiments,  relative  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  cultivation  of  that  valuable  vegetable ; 
conceiving  that  in  whatever  degree  I  could  more  advanta- 
geoufly  produce  turnips,  or  when  produced  could  provide 
for  a  more  economical  expenditure  of  the  crop,  I  might 
fairly  be  regarded  as  in  the  fame  degree  promoting  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  lading  interefts  of  the  community.  With  this 
view  I  have  made  repeated  trials,  to  afcertain  the  compara¬ 
tive  advantage  of  the  drill  or  broad-caft  method  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  turnips ;  and  as  the  refult  of  an  experiment  which 
I  made  laftyear  has  not  only  been  fa’isfaCtory  to  myfelf,  but 
alfo  to  all  who  have  witneffed  the  effects  of  it,  I  am  induced 
to  offer  myfelf  a  candidate  for  the  premium  held  out  by  the 
fociety. 

“  Rut,  bebiite  I  proceed  to  a  detail  of  my  experiments,  I 
think  it  l  ight  to  obferve,  that  I  have,  by  nuay  of  preparation 
for  turnips ,  given  my  land  a  deeper  ploughing  in  the  winter 
than  is  cuftomary  with  the  neighbouring  farmers.  For  this 
purpofe,  I  made  ufe  of  a  Scotch  foot-plough ;  and  I  think 
that  by  Jucb  ploughing  I  bring  land  into  aCtion,  which  has 
been  for  fome  time  dormant ;  and  which  is  therefore  better 
fuited  to  the  turnip  than  land  which  has  been  exhaufted  by 
the  production  of  other  crops.  In  every  other  refpeCt  my 
previous  management  of  my  land  oorrefponds  with  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  my  neighbours. 

My  land  being  thus  prepared,  inftead  of  fowing  the 
turnips  broad  cafi  in  the  ufual  method,  I  invented  a  drill  for 
this  purpofe,  fimple  in  its  oonftruCtion,  and  ofeafy  manage¬ 
ment.  It  confifts  of  a  tin  box,  in  the  fhape  of  a  barrel,  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  axis  of  a  wheel,  about  twenty-two  inches  in 
diameter,  vertical  with  the  fame,  and  its  revolutions  drop¬ 
ping  the  feed  through  fmall  apertures  in  the  middle  of  the 
barrel.  The  holes  through  which  the  feed  .falls  are  diftant 
from  the  wheel  aboutfourteen  inches.  (See  Plate  53.  figs,  x, 
and  a.) 

“  I  began  by  having  the  tops  'Of  the  different  ridges  fet 
out  with  the  common  Norfolk  two-horfe plough .;  and,  when 
the  fame  plough  took  up  the  furrow  next  to  the  top,  I  im¬ 
mediately  followed  with  my  drill,  and  dropped  the  feeds 
upon  the  frefh  mould  the  inftant  it  was  turned  up.  I  was 
then  followed  by  a  one-horfe  plough,  the  over  fhot  mould  of 
which  as  quickly  buried  the  feeds.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  fow 
my  feeds  as  fall  as  the  land  was  ploughed,  and  to  depofit  them 
in  regular  and  ftraight  rows,  at  equal  diftances  of  ahout 
eighteen  inches  ;  after  which  I  harrowed  or  rolled  my  Land, 
in  the  fame  direction  in  which  it  was  ploughed;  and  the 
eonfequence  has  been,  that  my  ciop  has  grown  as  regularly 
as  a  gardener  could  plant  cabbages.  Nearly  fix  acres  of  my 
field  were  thus  drilled,  and  on  the  fame  day  (in  the  third 
week  of  June)  the  remainder  of  the  field,  or  fomething  more 
than  three  acres,  was  fown  broad-caff,  after  the  ufual  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  country,  and  precifdy  at  the  fame  time  when 
the  farmers  around  me  were  fowing  their  lands  in  a  iimilar 
manner. 

“  la  the  courfeofmy  obfervations  on  the  turnip-crop,  I 
had  frequently  lamented  that,  when  the  crop  was  indeed 
..abundant,  the  advantages  derived  from  its  expenditure  were 
far  from  correfpondent,  becaufe  no  effectual  method  has  yet 
been  adopted,  to  protect  the  turnips  from  the  feverity  of  a 
.■ftauter’s  froif.  This,  in  the  common  .method  0 i , broad-caft 


fowing,  I  confidered  as  impracticable,  »nd  therefore  re- 
folved  to  attempt  it  in  mv  drilled  crop ;  and  in  that  crop  I 
have  been  enabled  by  pulling  up  the  alternate  rows  to  leave 
regular  rows  about  a  yard  apart,  and  have  had  the  land  fo 
ploughed,  with  a  one-horfe  plough,  as  to  mould  up  the  tur¬ 
nips,  on  each  fide,  moft  effectually,  and  to  affume  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  what  is  called  two-furrow  work.  I  have  therefore 
half  my  crop  fo  buried,  as  to  leffen  very  materially,  if  not 
abfolutely  to  prevent,  the  danger  arifing  from  the  frequently 
fatal  effects  of  a  cutting  froft. 

“  I  am  truly  happy  that  the  mildnefs  of  the  prefent  fea- 
fon  prevents  my  fpeaking  with  greater  confidence,  as  to  the 
fuccefs  of  this  part  of  my  experiment,  though  the  very  com¬ 
plete  manner  in  which  the  turnips  are  now’  buried,  leaves 
me  without  much  doubt  but  that  it  fully  anfwers  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  Many  very  experienced  farmers,  who  have  witneffed 
my  proceedings,  honour  them  with  their  entire  approba¬ 
tion,  and  look  upon  my  method  of  protecting  mv  plants  as 
a  grand  difeovery  in  the  management  of  the  turnip-crop.  I 
am  certainly  aware,  that  I  am  not  the  firft  perfon  who  has 
diilled  turnips  ;  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  before  done 
it  in  fo  fimple  a  manner — in  a  manner  attended  with  lefs  ex¬ 
pence — in  a  manner  admitting  of  fo  much  eafe,  in  future 
operations,  for  the  defence  of  the  plants — or  in  a  manner 
more  likely  to  be  clearly  underftood  by  all  who  may  be  de- 
firous  of  making  fimilar  experiments.  Of  the  fu  peri  or  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  drilled  crop  over  the  broad -caft,  on  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  land,  every  experiment  that  I  have  made  has  moft 
powerfully  convinced  me  ;  and  I  have  the  univerfal  opinion 
of  aid  w’ho  have  viewed  my  prefent  crop,  to  confirm  my 
fentiments.  It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Kent,  in  his  Ge¬ 
neral  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
that  the  ground  does  not  refifh  turnips  fo  well  as  formerly  : 
and  he  fuppofes  (in  my  opinion,  with  much  juftice),  that 
the  prefent  comparative  ignorance  of  the  ufe  of  turnips 
amongft  the  Hanoverians,  has  arifen  from  the  ground  in 
that  country  being  injured  by  repeated  crops  of  them.  It  is 
certainly  a -very  obvious  truth,  that  turnips  will  grow  in  the 
greateft  abundance  on  land  not  accuftomed  to  bear  them  : 
but  it  has  frequently  occurred  to  me,  that  one  material  reafon 
of  failure,  in  a  crop  of  turnips  fown  broad-caft,  has  arifen 
from  the  feed  not  being  fown  foon  enough  after  the  plough^ 
as  I  have,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  taken  notice  of  turnips 
vegetating  very  partially,  when  only  a  few  furrows  have 
been  ploughed  between  one  (owing  and  another;  and,  in 
fuch  cafes,  1  have  always  thought  that,  if  the  feed  could 
have  been  depofited  immediately  after  the  plough,  it  would 
not  have  failed  to  grow  uniformly.  I  truft  it  will  be  found 
that  my  experiment  powerfully  tends  to  confirm  this  con- 
clufion. 

In  a  part  of  my  field,  from  which  the  alternate  rows 
have  not  yet  been  taken,  I  have,  with  very  great  effeCt, 
ufed  the  hoe-plough,  and  have  not  only  cut  and  deftroyed 
whatever  weeds  were  growing  between  the  rows,  but  have 
alfo  partially  moulded  up  the  apples  of  the  turnips ;  and  I 
am  indueedsto  believe  that  even  fo  partial  a  moulding  up,  ex¬ 
ecuted  -in  the  autumnal  months,  would  have  a  ftrong  ten¬ 
dency  to  protect  the  plants,  to  facilitate  a  more  complete 
moulding-up  when  part  of  the  crop  is  removed,  and  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  full  benefit  refulting  from  the  expofure  of  the  earth 
to  a  winter’s  froft.  I  am  perfuaded  that  fuch  ufe  of  the  hoe- 
plough  ferves  likewife  .to  retain  neceftary  moifture.  and  to 
produce  future  pulverifation  with  much  lefs  than  common 
labour.  But  1  have  more  particularly  noticed  the  very  fu¬ 
perior  verdure  of  the  moulded-up  plants,  compared  with 
what  are  not  fo,  and  with  .the  larger  .and  aim  oft  uninjured 
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tops  of  the  former,  in  comparifon  with  the  latter ;  for,  dur¬ 
ing  fome  late  froths,  the  effe<fts  of  which  were  very  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  expofed  plants,  thofe  moulded  up  have  conti¬ 
nued  to  grow,  and  to  branch  luxuriantly,  with  all  the  vigour 
of  vernal  vegetation.  I  attribute  this  to  the  bulbs  of  fuch 
plants  not  having  their  juices  ftagnated  by  the  keennefs  of 
the  weather. 

“  As  I  am  anxious  to  have  this  fubjeft  fully  fubmitted 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  allow 
me  to  fay,  that  I  confider  my  drill  for ‘turnips  as  much  fu- 
perior  to  any  other,  from  the  fingle  circumftance  of  its  de¬ 
posing  the  feed  fo  injiantly  after  the  plough,  as  entirely  to 
preferve  the  good  effects  of  the  firrt  evaporation  ;  and  that  I 
conceive  fuch  evaporation  produces  the  uniform  vegetation 
of  fuch  minute  feeds.  So  remarkably  uniform  was  the  ve¬ 
getation  laft  year,  that  in  the  fix  acres  of  my  drilled  plants, 
I  believe  there  was  not  a  deficiency  of  fix  fquare  yards  ; 
though  on  three  acres  of  broad-caft,  before  rain  fell,  not  one 
half,  perhaps  not  one  third  part  of  the  feeds  vegetated.  I 
am  indeed  fully  perfuaded  that  the  drill  method,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  turnips,  will  in  all  feafons  be  fuperior  to  the 
broad-caft:;  but  that  the  very  great  and  ftriking  difference 
between  the  two  methods  will  mod  effectually  be  perceived 
in  a  feafon  of  uncommon  drought;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon 
that  I  am  felicitous  to  procure  for  the  drill-method  an  ex- 
tenfivce  and  impartial  trial,  that  agriculturifts  in  general  may 
be  fatisfaCtorily  convinced  of  its  important  advantages,. 

“  Of  the  following  advantages  attending  my  method  of 
drilling  turnips,  I  am  fatisfaCtorily  perfuaded  : — in  a  dry 
time,  as  was  the  cafe  laft  feafon,  the  feed,  by  being  imme¬ 
diately  dropped  upon  tbefrefh  turned  up  mould,  has  confe- 
quently  an  increafed  probability  of  fuccefsful  vegetation. 
By  befog  buried  fomewhat  deeper  than  in  the  broad-caft  me¬ 
thod,  it  receives  more  moifture  in  its  infant  ftate  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  and  by  having,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  new  hold  of  the  earth, 
is  lets  liable  to  injury,  from  the  effeCls  of  continued  drought. 
In  confirmation  of  thefe  perfuafions  I  muft  ftate,  that  tur¬ 
nips  rfewn  on  the  fame  day,  in  the  fame  field,  broad-caft,  on 
land  in  every  other  refpecl  treated  previouftv  in  the  fame 
way,  have  not  produced  one  half  or  one  third  of  a  crop,  and 
that  the  fame  has  been  very  generally  the  cafe  with  turnips 
(own  brqad-.caft;  but  that  every  row  of  my  drilled  plants  has 
fucceeded  to  admiration.  The  advantages  in  the  fubfequent 
jjpanagement  of  the  crop  I  hav.e  already  fpoken  of.  If  there¬ 
fore  it  bedefirable  to  grow  turnips :to  advantage,  if  it  be  de- 
firableto  proteCl:  them  when  grown,  and  by  fuch  protection 
be  enabled  to  give  ftock,  found,  uninjured  turnips,  inftead 
of  what  may  be  more  than  half-rotten,  or  froft  nipt  almoft 
to  putrefaction ;  I  would  willingly  flatter  myfelf  that  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  See.  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that,  as  far  as  any  concluflon  can  be  drawn  from  a 
fingle  experiment  in  favour  of  one  method  rather  than  an¬ 
other,  I  have,  beyond  difpute,  eftabliflied  the  fuperiortty  of 
the  drill-method  of  cultivatingiturnips. 

“  Of  my  previous  experiments  I  am  not  able  to  furnfoh 
the  Society  with  any  fatisfactory  particulars.;  yet  I  would  by 
no  means  omit  to  declare,  that  each  has  been  the  mean  of 
perfuading  me,  that  the  broad-caft  method  of  cultivating 
turnips  can  never  be  fe  advantageous  as  that  of  the  drill, 
when  properly  managed;  and  I  have  much  fatisfaclion  in 
alluring  the  Society,  that,  from  the  extraordinary  fuccel's  of 
my  laft  year’s  experiment,  many  of  my  neighbours  have  ex- 
p rifled  a  refolution  to  drill,  anil  to  protect  their  turnips  for 
the. time  to  come. 

“  In  addition  to  the  advantages  I  have  before  ftated,  that 
sr.y  drilled  plants  growing  iu  Inch  Uraight  apd  e^iiidiftaot 


rows,  any  noxious  weeds,  fuch  as  charlock,  thirties,  or  red- 
weed,  may  be  deftroyed  in  the  infant  ftate  of  the  plants,  by 
hoeing  the  intermediate  fpaces ;  that  when  the  alternate  rows 
are  removed,  and  the  land  ploughed  for  the  defence  of  the 
remaining  rows,  it  receives  mod  of  the  benefits  of  a  winter’s 
froft,  and  is  very  much  forwarded  in  preparation  for  the 
barley. crop;  and  that,  above  all,  from  my  complete  fuc- 
cefs,  I  have  roufed  a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  the  cultivation 
of  turnips,  among  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

“  With  regard  to  my  turnips,  it  would  be  eafy  to  multi¬ 
ply  certificates,  and  be  diffufe  in  my  obfervations,  becaufe 
no  agriculturift  has  viewed  them  without  being  ferprifed 
both  at  the  abundance  of  the  crop  (confidering  the  quality  of 
my  land),  and  at  the  very  obvious  fimplicity  of  my  manage¬ 
ment  of  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  {hall  only  further  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  now  in  my  power  to  few  my  feed  at  equal 
diftances  of  nine,  eighteen,  twenty-feven,  thirty-fix  inches, 
or  at  any  given  diftance  of  inches,  of  which  nine  are  an 
aliquot  part ;  and  that  I  confider  this  as  no  trifling  conve¬ 
nience.” 

The  following  will  explain  the  references  to  the  figure  in 
Plate  53.  fig.  1.  A  is  the  wheel,  with  an  iron  rim.  B,  the 
tin  barrel,  or  feed-box,  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  above  wheel. 
C,  the  aperture  by  which  the  feed  is  introduced  into  the 
box  : — this  aperture  is  afterwards  clofed  by  a  cover.  D,  a 
femicircular  plate  of  tin,  to  prevent  any  dirt  falling  upon 
the  feed-box.  E  E,  the  two  handles  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  2.  F  repreferits  the  feed-box  on  a  larger  feale.  G, 
the  holes  in  the  tin  box,  through  which  the  feed  falls  upon 
the  land.  H,  part  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  to  which  the 
feed-box  is  fixed. 

A  drill  machine  for  fewing  turnip-feed  has  alfe  been  in¬ 
vented  by  T.  A.  Knight,  el'q.  of  Elton,  near  Ludlow.  The 
following  account  of  it  appears  -in  the  Tranfa<ftions  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  who  voted  Mr. 
Knight  their  filver  medal. 

“  The  fmall  inftrument  for  fewing  turnips,”  lays  Mr. 
Knight,  “  which  I  have  fent  to  the  Society,  I  have  tried  on. 
fevtral  different  foils,  and  think  I  can  venture  to  alTert,  that 
it  will  few  the  feed,  and  cover  it  perfectly  well,  in  any  foil 
that  is  nearly  in  -a  proper  ftate  to  receive  it.  It  is  neceilary 
either  to  harrow  the  ground  acrofs,  or  to  roll  it,  previouffy 
to  the  inftrument  being  ufed,  that  the  labourer  may  fee  the 
rows  he  has  made  ;  but  I  have  always  found  the  crop  to 
fucceed  better  after  the  roller  than  the  harrow,  though  the 
ground  has  been  very  ftrong, 

“  In  Plate  53.  A  is  the  iron  wheel,  which,  running  on  its 
edge,  formed  by  two  concave  fides,  makes  the  groove  into 
which  the  feeds  fall.  I  have  fometimes  ufed  a  wheel  with 
ftraight  fides;  but  I  think  that  concave  fides,  when  well  ex¬ 
ecuted.,  are  to  be  preferred  in  ftrong  foils,  and  indeed  in 
any  foil.  B  is  a  wheel,  moving  on  the  fame  axis  with  A, 
and  turning  the  wheel  C  (which  gives  out  the  feed)  by 
means  of  a  ftrap.  I  have  feveral  fizes  of  the  wheel  B,  in 
order  to  increafe  or  diminilh  the  rapidity  of  C  ;  and  confe- 
quently  to  few  more  or  lefs  feed.  D,  the  tube  through 
which  the  feed  paffes,  and  falls  into  the  channel  made  by 
the  iron  wheel.  E,  the  feet  of  the  inftrument.  F,  fix 
lengths  of  jack-chain ;  which  I  find  cover  the  feed  re¬ 
markably  well.  The  chain  is  perhaps  preferable  to  anv 
kind  of  harrow,  becaufe  it  can  never  become  incumbered 
wjth.loofe  ftraw,  which  is  almoft  always  found  on,  or  clofe 
to,  the  furface,  when  the  ground  has  been  manured  ;  and 
the  iron  cutting-wheel  has  a  firnilar  advantage  over  anv  kind 
of  {hare.  ,G,  the  feed-box.  H  H,  the  handles  »/  Uie  ma¬ 
chine. 
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“  The  labour  of  ufing  the  inftrument  is  very  fmali.  My 
workman  ufuafty  accomplithes  four  ftatute  acres,  or  fome- 
thing  more,  in  a  day  :  and  one  night,  with  the  one  I  fend, 
he  fowed  an  acre  and  a  half  after  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
There  are  two  holes  before  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel, 
which  point  out  the  proper  width  of  the  intervals  between 
the  rows.  I  ufually  place  my  rows  at  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  difiance ;  and  I  wifh  my  plants  to  (land  at  not  more 
than  fix  inches  apart  in  the  row  ;  for  I  find  that  three  imall 
turnips  weigh  about  as  much  as  one  large  turnip,  are  more 
folid,  and  t  think  more  nutritious,  and  certainly  are  much 
lefs  apt.  10  fuffer  by  unfavourable  weather.  The  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  is,  of  courfe,  worked  with  the  hoe. 

“  The  angle  which  forms  the  edge  of  the  wheel  A,  mud 
be  made  more  or  lefs  acute ;  and  the  inflrument  more  or  lefs 
heavy,  proportional  to  the  ftrength  of  the  foil.  I  have  fome- 
times  added  weights  of  lead  over  the  ax-is  of  the  wheel,  but 
it  will  rarely  be  found  neceffary..  I  have  tried  the  inttru- 
ment  on  different  foils,  and  I  think  it  will  anfwer  on  any. 
A  great  advantage  may  be  derived  by  fowing  turnips  with 
It,  at  a  time  when  horfes,  now  commonly  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes,  are  engaged  in  other  employments.  A  few  days  are 
frequently  of  importance  in  fowing  turnips,  which,  by  for¬ 
tunate  rains,  have  got  a  wonderful  ftart  of  thofe  which  have 
been  fown  a  day  or  two  later. 

“  Fig.  3,  is  a  fedtion,  on  a  larger  fcale,  of  the  feed-box 
G,  in  fig.  2.  The  whfeel,  marked  C,  is  alfo  the  fame  as  in 
that  figure :  it  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  I,  which 
is  pierced  upon  the  furface  with  holes  at  K,  for  the  feed. 
This  cylinder  turns  round  within  a  groove  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  is  fo  well  fitted  therein,  that  no  feed  falls  from 
the  box  but  what  is  delivered  by  the  holes  K.  A  fmali  brufli, 
marked  L,  rubs  again  ft  the  cylinder,  to  clear  out  any  feeds 
which  may  remain  in  the  holes,  M  is  a  front-view  of  the 
wheel,  exhibiting  its  edge. 

<f  The  feeds  fail  into  the  tube  underneath  the  cylinder, 
and  thence  into  the  channel,  made  by  the  indenting  rim  of 
the  iron  wheel.  The  loofe  chains  which  follow  cover  the 
feeds  with  earth,  as  before  mentioned.” 

Both  thefe  drill  machines  are  placed  in  the  Society’s  re- 
pofitory  for  the  infpedtion  of  the  public.  We  cannot  con¬ 
clude  this  article  without  noticing  the  patent  granted  to  Mr. 
Jackfon,  of  Eafingwold,  in  the  county  of  York,  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  drill  for  turnips,  which  is  to  be  fixed  to  a  plough- 
beam.  The  patent  is  dated  Nov.  3,  1801.  Mr.  Jackfon  de¬ 
clares  his  invention  to  be  according  to  the  following  de« 
fcription : 

Fig.  1  (Plate  53.}  confifts  of  a  brafs  plate  or  frame, 
wherein  the  brafs  roller  A  is  fixed  with  two  caps  and  fcrews 
at  B,  B.  The  brafs  roller  hath  three,  four,  or  more  fets  of 
holes,  confiding  of  different  numbers,  viz.  from  fix  to 
eighteen  in  each  fetor  circumference. 

Fig.  a  is  a  Aiding  cover,  whofe  infide  clofely  fits  the  roller 
A.  The  opening  B  moved  over  any  of  the  different  num¬ 
bers  of  holes,  and  fcrewed  fall  by  the  two  fcrews  A,  A,  in 
one  revolution  will  difcharge  different  numbers  of  feeds. 
The  row  of  holes  with  fix  in  it  will  fow  the  feed  at  fixteen 
inches  diftance  from  each  other  ;  and  the  row  with  eighteen 
boles  in  it  will  fow  the  feed  five  inches  diftance  from  each 
other:  but  the  holes  may  be  varied  in  their  numbers,  at  the 
will  of  a  purchafer.  At  C  is  a  brafs  fcrew,  hollowed  at 
the  lower  end,  and  cemented,  full  of  horfe-tail  hair,  and  of 
the  diameter  of  the  aperture  B,  in  the  centre  of  fig.  a. 

Fig.  3  is  a  fedtion  of  fig.  2,  with  the  feed-box  upon  it. 

Fig.  4,  A  is  a  Aiding  bar  of  wood,  two  feet  long,  two 
inches  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  thick.  B,  is  a  call-iron 


or  wood  wheel,  thirty-one  inches  diameter,  und  fattened  by 
a  fquare  hole  and  nut  upon  the  end  of  the  iron  axletree  C, 
which  axletree  runs,  and  is  fixed,  to  the  Aiding-bar  A,  by 
the  two  collars  at  D,  D.  The  axletree  hath  a  fquare  hole 
in  the  end  at  E,  where  it  receives  the  fquare  end  of  the  ar¬ 
bor  E,  in  fig.  1.  F  F  F  is  the  fide  view  of  the  feed-box 
fprout,  and  fixing  to  the  end  of  the  Hiding  box,  by  means  of 
the  cockE,  part  of  the  plate  or  frame,  as  at  D,  in  fig.  1,  is 
fcrewed,  fo  as  to  be  in  a  diredt  line  with  the  axletree  of  the 
wheel  B.  G  is  a  Aiding  cap  or  box,  through  which  the 
Aiding-bar  A  moves  backwards  and  forwards  from  D  to  D, 
and  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  between,  to  fuit  the  breadth 
of  the  furrow  intended  to  be  ploughed,  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  fame.  The  wood  frame  B,  fig.  6,  Aides  like- 
wife  to  and  fro,  and  may  be  fixed  by  the  lame  fcrew  (H, 
fig.  4) ;  by  which  motion  the  feed  may  be  dropped  either  un¬ 
der  the  furrow  or  upon  the  furface  of  the  gr  ound. 

Fig.  6,  A,  the  ftud  to  go  through  the  plough-beam  as  near 
the  counter-hole  as  convenient,  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the 
beam.  The  frame  B,  two  feet  fix  inches  in  length,  and  three 
inches  fquare,  Aides  through  the  box  or  cap  as  at  I,  in  fig.  4. 
At  E,  the  wheels,  axletree,  and  the  arbor  of  the  drill-roller, 
join  and  couple  by  means  of  a  male  and  female  fquare,  or  an 
univerfal  joint. 

Fig.  7,  A,  the  ftud,  as  at  A,  fig.  6,  to  put  through  the 
plough- beam,  as  near  the  coulter-hole  as  convenient,  on  the 
right-hand  fide.  The  fame  frame  B,  fig.  6.  The  fame  drill 
F  and  wheel  B  as  defcribed  in  fig.  4. 

Figs.  8,  8,  is  a  frame  with  two  arms  and  two  bolts,  as  at 
A  A.  The  upper  part  of  the  wheel’s  axletree  goes  through 
the  arm  and  frame  at  B,  and  rifes  and  falls  to  fuit  the  depth 
you  plough,  fecured  by  the  fcrew  C,  and  in  fome  meafure 
anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  fingle-wheel  plough.  The  fame 
wheel,  and  the  fame  drill,  as  defcribed  above,  upon  each 
centre  or  contrate  wheel,  are  fixed  of  equal  fizes ;  and  a 
rolling-fiiaft  D,  with  a  nut  upon  each  end  to  fuit  each  wheel : 
and,  by  varying  the  numbers  of  the  nuts  upon  the  fhafts, 
you  vary  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown.  This  drill  may  be 
ufed  advantageoufiy  in  fowing  of  rape  and  other  fmali  round 
feeds. 

TURON,  a  town  of  Cochin-china,  fituate  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  Long.  107.  30.  E.  Lat.  1$. 
15.  N. 

TURSI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  feated  on  the 
river  Sino,  eight  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  and 50  S.W, 
of  Bari.  Long.  16.  50.  E.  Lat.  40.  36.  N. 

TUSIS,  a  town  and  community  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  feated  near  the  torrent  Nolla,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  valley  of  Tomliafca,  16  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Coire. 

TUTBURY,  a  town  in  Staffordfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday.  It  had  a  large  caftle,  which  flood  on  an  alabaftar 
hill ;  feveral  of  the  towers  and  a  fmali  part  of  the  wall  ftill  re¬ 
main.  It  is  13  miles  E.  of  Stafford,  and  134  N.E.  ef  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  1.  40.  W.  Lat.  53-  N. 

TUTACORIN,  a  town  of  Hindoeftan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
oppofite  the  iftand  of  Ceylon.  Here  the  Dutch  have  a  fac¬ 
tory.  It  is  60  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Comorin.  Long.  76.  40. 
W.  Lat.  8.  15.  N. 

TUTURA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Ir- 
kuttk,  fituate  on  the  Lena,  1 60  miles  N.  oflrkutik.  Long. 
105.  40.  E.  Lat.  54.  40.  N. 

TUXFORD,  a  town  in  Nottinghamftiire,  with  a  market 
on  Monday}  feated  in  a  clayey  foil,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Newark,  and  137.  N,  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  50.  W. 
Lat.  53.  16.  N. 
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TUY,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It 
is  furrounded  by  ftrong  walls  and  ramparts,  and  well  furnithed 
with  artillery,  being  a  frontier  town  toward  Portugal.  It  is 
feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  near  the  liver  Minho,  in  a 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  country,  6z  miles  S.  of  Compo- 
ttella,  and  254  W.  of  Madrid.  Long.  8.  12.  W.  Lat. 
42.  4.  N. 

TUZLA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  in  Caramania,  fi- 
tuate  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  a  lake  to  which  it  gives 
name,  28  miles  N.  of  Cogni.  Long.  35.  55.  E.  Lat.  38. 
20.  N. 

TYCOKZIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Polac'nia,  with  a  cattle 
and  a  mint.  It  is  feated  on  the  Narew,  22  miles  N.W.  of 
Bieltk.  Long.  23.40.  E.  Lat.  53.  c.  N. 

TYNE,  a  river  in  Northumberland,  formed  of  a  branch 
from  the  county  of  Durham,  and  another  from  the  hills  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland.  Thefe  uniting  a  little  above  Hex¬ 
ham,  form  a  large  river,  which  flows  to  Newcaftle,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  German  Ocean  at  Tinmouth. 

Tyne,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  in  the  S.  of 
Haddingtonfhire,  waters  Haddington,  and  enters  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  W.  of  Dunbar. 

TYPE.  See  Stereotype,  Supp, 
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A  AST,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the* 
Channel,  five  miles  from  Harfleur,  and  eight  from 
Valogne. 

VABRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveiron.  Though  an  epifcopal  fee  before  the  revolution, 
it  is  little  better  than  a  village ;  but  has  fome  manufa&ures 
of  ferges,  dimities,  and  cottons.  It  is  feated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  two  fmall  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Tarn,  30  miles 
S.E.  of  Rodez,  and  32  E.  of  Alby.  Long.  2.  55.  E.  Lat. 
43-  57*  N- 

VACHA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  landgravate  of 
Hefle-Caflel,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Caftel.  Long.  10.  12.  E. 
Lat.  50.  55.  N. 

VACHE,  an  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  off  the  S.  coaft 
of  St.  Domingo,  oppoftte  St.  Louis.  It  was  formerly  a  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  bucaniers,  who  began  a  fettlement  here  in  1673. 

VADA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tufcany,  feated  on  the  Tul- 
can  Sea,  20  miles  S.  of  Leghorn.  Long.  10.  20,  E.  Lat. 
43.  15.  N.  - 

VADAGARY,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  province  of  Madura,  64  miles  S.5.W.  of  Madura. 

VADIN,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bafiarabia, 
fituate  on  the  Danube,  32  miles  W.  of  Nicopoli.  Long.  25. 
o.  E.  Lat.  44.  25.  N. 

YADO,  a  fea-port  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
with  a  fort;  taken  by  the  French  in  1795.  ^  ‘s  fliree 

miles  W-.  of  Savona,  and  24  S.W.  of  Genoa.  Long.  8.  8.  E. 
Lat.  44.  15.  N. 

VADSTEIN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland, 
where  the  kings  of  Sweden  had  formerly  a  palace,  now  in 
rtiins.  It  is  feated  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  lake  Wetter,  near 
the  river  Motala,  32  miles  W.  of  Nordkioping.  Long.  15. 
55.  E.  Lat.  58.  12.  N* 
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TYRNAW,  a  large  fortified  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  iu> 
the  palatinate  of  Trentfchin,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Pretburg, 
Long.  17.  33.  E.  Lat.  48.  23.  N. 

TYSTED,  a  town  of  N.  Jutland,  in  the  territory  of  AI- 
be'rg,  with  a  citadel,  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Limford,  44  miles- 
N.W.  of  Wiburg,  and  46  W.  of  Alburg.  Long.  8.  25.  E, 
Lat.  56.  54.  N. 

TYVY,  or  Teivy,  a  river  in  Cardiganfbire,  which  iflTues 
from  a  lake  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  county,  waters  Tregannon 
and  Llanbeder,  and  enters  the  bay  of  Cardigan,  below  the 
town  of  that  name. 

TZADURILLA,  a  town  ofNatolia  Proper,  near  the  river 
Sangar,  or  Aclu,  63  miles  S.E.  of  Ifnic.  Long.  31.  8.  E. 
Lat.  39.  o.  N. 

TZARITZYN;  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratof,  feated  on  the  Volga,  1 20  miles  N.W.  of  Aftracan. 
Long.  43..  23.  E.  Lat.  48.  o.  N. 

TZERNITZ,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Romania., 
near  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  32  miles  N.N.Ev  of  Adrian- 
ople.  Long.  26.  40.  E.  Lat.  42.  5.  V. 

TZIV.ILSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Ka- 
fan,  56  miles  W.  of  Kafan.  Long.  47.  25.  E.  Lat.  .53 
40.  N.. 
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VADUTZ,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Suabia,  in  the  prifici-  - 
pality  of  Lichtenftein,  26  miles  S.  Lidau,  and  34  S. S.E.  of  f 
Conftance.  Long.  9.  22,  E.  Lat.  47.  y;  Ns . 

VAENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in »  Andalufia,  feated  at  the 
fource  of  the  Caftro,  23  miles.  S.E  of  Cordova.  Long.  3.^., 
50-  W.  Lat.  37.  40.  N. 

VAIHINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wur- 
temburg,  feated  on  the  Neckar,  34  miles  S.W.  of  Hailbron, 
Long.  9.  3.  E.  Lat.  48.  58.  N. 

VA1SON,  a  decayed  town  of  France^  in  the  department 
of  Vauclufe,  with  a  hilltop’s  fee.  It  was  lately  fubjeft  to  the 
pope,  and  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  on  which  there  is  a 
caftle,  near  the  river  Oreze,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  Vaifon, 
which  was  one  of  the  largeft  cities  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  1$ 
miles  E.N.E.  of  orange,  and  22  N.E.  of  Avignon.  Long. 

5.  6.  E.  Lat.  44.  15  N. 

VAL  DI  DEMONA,  a  province  in  the  N.E.  angle  of 
Sicily.  It  means  the  valley  of  demons,  and  is  fo  called 
becaufe  Mount  Etna  is  fituate  in  this  province,  which  oc-  - 
cafioned  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  people,  at  the  time  of  its 
fiery  eruptions,  to  believe  it  was  a  chimney  of  hell.  The 
capital  is  Meilina. 

VAL  DI  MAZARA,  a  province  in  the  W.  angle  of v 
Sicily,  fo  called  from  the  town  of  Mazara.  It  contains 
Palermo,  the  capital  of  the  whole  ifland. 

VAL  DI  NOTO,  a  province  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Sicily  ;  fo  called  from  the  town  of  Noto,  its  capital. 

VALCKOWAR,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  Rated  on  the 
Walpo,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  between  Efleck 
and  Peterwaradin,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Belgrade.  Long.  19.  . 
51.  E.  Lat.  45.  55.  N. 

VALDAI,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  No- 
vogorod,  on  the  fide  of  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  It  cos**  - 
12  Z 
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tains  feveral  brick  bui 'dings  ;  and  even  the  wooden  houfes 
are  more. decorated  than  the  generality  of  Ruffian  cottages. 
Its  environs  rife  into  a  variety  of  gentle  eminences,  and 
abound  with  beautiful  lakes,  fprinkted  with  woody  ifiands, 
and  (ldrted  by  forefts,  corn-fields,  and  paftures, 

VALDASNES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Tra  los  Montes, 
nine  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mirandola. 

VALDEBURON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  provirceof 
Leon,  34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leon,  34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leon. 
Long.  4.  35.  W.  Lat.  43.  3.  N. 

VALDECONA,  a  toan  in  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  15 
miles  S.  of  Tortola.  Long.  o.  .35.  E.  Lat.  ri.  15.  N. 

VALDIGEM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  fituate  near 
the  Duero,  four  miles  N.E.  of-Lamego. 

VALENCE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Drome,  with  a  bitliop’s  fee,  a  citadel,  and  a  fchool  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  It  is  furrounded  by  good  walls,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  public  places,  and  many  private  houfes,  are 
adorned  with  fountains.  Bcfide  the  handftme  cathedral, 
there  are  many  other  churches,  as  weli  as  late  convents,  that 
are  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  feated  on  the  Rhone,  30  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Viviers,  333  S.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4. 
52.  E.  Lat.  44.  36.  N. 

Valence,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lot 
and  Garonne,  fituate  on  the  Garonne,  1 2  miles  S.E.  of  Agen. 

VALENCA  D’ALC  ANTAR.A,  a  confiderable  town  of 
Spain,  in  Efiremadura,  with  an  old  caftle.  It  is  furround¬ 
ed  by  walls  after  the  antique  manner,  flanked  by  fome 
frrall  baftions,  and  a  few  towers;  is  verv  ftrong  by  fituation, 
being  built  on  a  rock,  near  the  river  Savar,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Alcantara,  and  40  N.  of  Eadajoz.  Long.  6.  30.  W.  Lat. 
39.  26.  N. 

VALENCEY,  a  toVn  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre,  with  a  cattle,  feated  on  the  Nabon,  15  miles  S.  of 
Komorentin. 

VALENZO-DO-MINHO,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal, 
in  Entre-Minho-e-Douero,  feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
i-iver  Min  ho,  three  miles  S.  of  Tuy.  Long.  8.  1 1.  W.  Lat. 
42.  2.  N. 

VALENTINE,  a  town' of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Garonne,  nine  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Bertrand.  Long.  o. 
57.  E.  Lat.  43.  1.  N. 

VALENZA,  or  Valentia,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Milanefe,  capital  of  the  Lomaline,  and  fubjedt  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  in  1707.  It  has 
been  often  taken  and  retaken,  and  is  feated  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  river  Po,  12  miles  E.  of  Cafal,  and  35  S.W.  of 
•Milan.  Long.  8.  56.  E.  Lat.  44.  58.  N. 

VALESTRA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Modena.  Long.  io.  52.  E.  Lat.  44.  26.  N. 

VALETTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Charente,  10  miles  S.  of  Angouleme.  Long.  o.  1 3.  E.  Lat. 
45.  3°.  N. 

VALKENBURG,  or  Fauquemont,  a  town  of  Dutch 
Limburg.  In  1568  it  was  facked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
1672  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  demolifhed  the  forti¬ 
fications.  It  is  feated  on  the  Geule,  eight  miles  E.  of 
Maeftricht.  Long,  3.  50.  E.  Lat.  50.  52.  N. 

.  VALLELONGA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ulte- 
tiore,  18  miles  E.N.E.  ofNicotera.  Long.  16.  40.  E.  Lat. 
.38.  44.  N. 

VALLEMCNT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Seine,  with  a  caftle,  16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Caude- 
bec.  Long.  1.25.  W.  Lat.  49.  46.  N. 

VALLENCAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre,  20  miles  N.  of  Chateauroux,  and  22  E.  of  Loches. 
Long.  I.  26.  E.  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 


VALLENGIN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  principality  of  Neuchatel. 
It  is  feaied  near  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  23  miles  N.W.  of 
Bern.  Long.  6.  40.  E.  Lat.  47.  o.  N. 

VALLE  RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre  and  Loire,  noted  for  mineral  waters.  It  is  four 
miles  N.W.  of  Tours.  Long.  o.  41.  E.  Lat.  47;  24.  N. 

VALLEllY,  St.  a  commercial  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Somme,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme, 
whofe  entrance  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Abbeville,  and  100  N.  by  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.37.  E. 
Lat.  50.  11.  N. 

VALLERY-EN-CAUX,  St.  afea-port  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  -Lower  Seine,  13  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Dieppe,  and  105  N.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  41.  E.  Lat.  49. 
52.  N. 

VALLIER,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ardeche,  feven  miles  N.E.  of  Tournon.  Long.  2;  5.  E. 
Lat.  49.  10.  N. 

VALOGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  noted  for  cloth  and  leather.  It  is  feated  on  a 
brock,  eight  miles  from  the  fea,  and  158  W.  by  N.  of  Paris. 
Long.  1.  26.  W.  Lit.  49.  30.  N. 

VALONA,  a  fea- port  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Upper 
Albania,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  was  taken,  in  1690, 
by  the  Venetians,  who  abandoned  it  after  they  had  ruined 
the  fortifications.  It  is  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near 
the  mountains  of  Chimera,  50  miles  S.  of  Durazzo.  Long. 
19.  23.  E.  Lat.  41.  4.  N. 

VALPAR.ISSO,  a  town  of  Chili,  with  a  well-frequented 
harbour,  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort.  Jt  is  feated  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain.  Long.  72. 
14.  W.  Lat.  33.  3.  S. 

VALPERGA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  county  of 
Canavefe,  n  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ivrea,  and  16  N.  of  Turin. 
Long.  7.  44.  E.  Lat.  45.  21.  N. 

VAlyREES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Venaiffin,  12  miles 
E.  of  St.  PaulTrois  Chateaux. 

VALS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ardeche, 
remarkable  for  mineral  fprings.  It  is  feated  o.i  the  Ardeche, 
three  miles  N.  of  Aubenas.  Long.  4.  26.  E.  Lat.  44. 
48.  N. 

VALTELINE,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Valle-tblino, 
a  fertile  valley  of  Switzerland,  fubjedl  to  the  Grifons.  It 
extends  from  the  confines  of  Bormio  to  the  lake  of  Chia- 
verana,  about  the  length  of  50  miles,  and  is  inclofed  be¬ 
tween  two  chains  of  high  mountains.  The  N.  chain  fe- 
parates  it  from  the  Grifons,  the  S.  from  the  Venetian  ter¬ 
ritories  ;  on  the  E.  it  borders  on  the  county  of  Bormio  ;  and 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  Valte- 
lines  have  no  manufactures ;  but  they  export  wine,  fi Ik, 
planks,  cheefe,  butter,  and  cattle.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
1620,  there  was  a  general  mafthcre  of  the  Proteftants  in  this 
valley.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be  02,000,  and 
are  all  Roman-catholics. 

VALVA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  18 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Civita  di  Chieti,  and  36  N.W.  ofMolife. 
Long.  14.  12.  E.  Lat.  42.  21.  N. 

VALVERDE,  a  town  in  Portugal,  in  Beira,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Spain,  30  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Alcantara,  and  38 
S.S.E.  ofGuardia.  Long.  6.  19.  W.  Lat.  39.44.  N. 

Valverue,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura,  eight  miles 
from  Elvas,  and  eight  from  Badajoz. 

VAN,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Armenia,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Perfia.  It  is  a  populous  place,  defended  by  a 
caftle,  feated  on  a  mountain.  It  is  likewife  a  beglprbeglic, 
under  which  there  are  nine  fangiacates,  or  particular  go» 
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vernments.  The  Turks  always  keep  a  numerous  garrtfon 
in  the  cattle.  Long.  44  30.  E.  Laf.  38.  30.  N. 

VAN  DIEMEN’S  ROAD,  a  road  of  the  ifland  of  Ton¬ 
ga  taboo,  one  of  the  Friendly  Iflands.  Long.  174.  56.  W. 
Lat.  2i.  4.  S.  . 

VAN IAMHADDY,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hin- 
docftan,  in  the  Myfbre  countiy,  105  miles  S.W.  of  Madras, 
and  1 12  E.  of  Seiingapatam.  Loiig.  78.  45.  E.  Lat.  12. 
41.  N. 

VANNES,  a  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee.  Irs  principal  trade  is  in 
wheat  and  rye  for  Spain  ;  and  it  has  a  trade  alfo  in  pilchards 
and  fea-eels.  It  is  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Morbihan,  three 
miles  from  the  Atlantic,  56  S.W.  of  Rennes,  and  23  5  W. 
by  S.  of  Paris  Long.  2.  46.  W.  Lat.  47.  39.  N. 

VAR,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of  the  late 
province  of  Provence.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  liver 
which  has  its  fource  in  the  county  of  Nice,  and  falls  into  the 
MediteiTanean,  four  miles  W.  of  Nice. 

VARALLO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  28 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Novara,  and  47  W.N.W.  of  Milan.  Long. 
8.  25.  E.  Lat.  45.  42.  N.  » 

VARAMBON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ain,  feated  on  the  Ain,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bourg.  Long. 
5.  15.  E.  Lst.  46.  23.  N. 

VARRELLA,  a  cape  cn  the  E.  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ciampa.  Behind  it  is  a  mountain,  remarkable  for  having 
a  high  rock,  like  a  tower,  orbits  fummir.  Long.  109.  17.  E. 
Lat.  12.  50.  N. 

VARENDORF,  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bifliopric  of  Munfter,  feated  on  the  river  Embs. 

VARENNES,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ailier,  feared  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Allier,  14 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Mculins.  Long.  3.31.  E.  Lat.  46.  22.  N. 

VARHELY,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  60  miles  E.  of 
Temefwar.  Long.  17.  to.  E.  Lat.  44.  40.  N. 

VARiOLAE  VACCINE,  the  difeafe  popularly  named 
the  Cow-Pox.  See  Cow-Pox.  Supp. 

VARNA,  a  confiderable  fea-port  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Bulgaria,  capital  of  the  territoiy  of  Drobugia,  with  an 
archbiihop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Varna, 
in  the  Black  Sea,  22  miles  N.  of  Mefembria,  and  145  N.W. 
of  Conftantinople.  Long.  28.  28.  E.  Lat.  42.  44.  N. 

VARZEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Yonne,  with  a  caftle,  32  miles  from  Auxerre. 

VASIL,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Novo- 
gorod,  fituate  on  the  Volga,  60  miles  E.  of  Novogorod. 
Long.  4;.  44.  E.  Lat.  56.  16.  N. 

VASSERBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  territory  of 
Munich,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  furrounded  by  high  mountains, 
and  feated  on  the  river  Inn,  z8  miles  E.  of  Munich.  Long. 
12.  15.  E.  Lat.  48.  10.  N.  \  - 

VASSI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Marne,  feated  on  the  Blaife,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Joinville, 
and  115  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  5.  10.  E.  Lat.  48.  27.  N. 

VATAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre, 
feated  in  a  fine  plain,  eight  miles  N.W.  Iftoudun.  Long. 
1.  56.  E.  Lat.  47.  2.  N. 

VATlCA,  a  fea-port  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  Mo- 
tea,  fituate  in  a  large  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  44  miles 
S.E.  of  Mifitra.  Long.  23.  2.  E.  Lat.  36.  38.  N. 

VAUCOLEURES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
ofMeufe,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  on  the  river  Meufe,  10 
miles  W.  of  Toul,  22  S.W.  of  Nanci,  and  150  E.  of  Paris. 
Long.  5.  40.  E.  Lat.  48.  36.  N. 

VAUCLUSE,  a  new  department  of  France,  including 
the  county  of  Venaiffin  and  territory  of  Avignon.  It  takes 


its  npme  from  the  fountain  of  Vauclufe.  The  chief  town  is 
Avignon.  <  _ 

Vaucluse,  a  village  and  fountain  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  fame  name,  12  miles  E.  of  Avignon,  cele¬ 
brated  bv  Petrarch. 

VATJD,  Pays  de,  a  country  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern.  It  extepds  along  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
rifing  gradually  from  the  edge  of  that  lake,  and  is  richly 
laid  out  in  vineyards,  corn  fields,  and  meadows,  and  chec- 
quered  with  continued  villages  and  towns.  It  was  wreftecf 
from  riie  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  the  canton  of  Bern, ’in  1536. 
Laufanne  is  the  capital. 

VAUDABLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Puv  de  Donne,  five  miles  from  Illoire,  and  240  S.  by  E. 
of  Paris. 

VAUDEMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Meurthe,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  in  the  moft  fertile 
country  for  corn  in  all  Lorrain,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Toul,  and 
18  S.W.  of  Nanch  Long.  5.  57.  E.  Lar.  48.  26.  N. 

VAUDOiS,  Vali  eys  of,  in  Piedmont.  They  lie  N.  of 
the  marq  .iifate  of  Saluzzo,  and  the  chief  town  is  Lucerna. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Vaudois;  alfo  Waldenfes,  from 
Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant  at  Lyons,  who  expofed  the  fu- 
perftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  1160,  and  being 
banifhed  from  France,  came  here  with  his  difciples.  The 
Vaudois  underwent  the  moft  dreadful  perfecutions  in  the 
17th  century,  particularly  in  1655,  1656,  and  1696. 

VAUDR  EVANGE,  a  decayed  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe,  feated  on  the  Sure,  near  the  ftrong 
fortrefs  of  Sar  Louis,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Nanci.  Long.  6. 
36.  E.  Lat.  49,  28.  N. 

UBEDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  with  a  ftrong 
caftle,  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  abounding  in  corn,  vvine, 
oil,  and  fruits,  efpecially  figs.  It  is  five  miles  N.E.  of 
Baeza,  and  158  S.E  of  Madrid.  Long.  3.  13.  W.  Lat.  37. 
48.  N. 

UBERLINGTN,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Suabia,  in  the 
county  of  Furftenburg.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly 
Roman-catholics  and  partly  Proteftants,  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  corn,  which  they  ftnd  to  Switzerland ;  and  not  far 
hence  are  very  famous  baths.  It  is  feated  ou  a  high  rock, 
near  the  lake  of  Con  (lance,  12  miles  N.  of  Conftance. 
Long.  9.  10.  E.  Laf.  47.  50.  N. 

UBERSKO,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chrudim. 

UBIGAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  ele&orate  of 
Saxony,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Wiltemburg.  Long.  13.  12.  E. 
Lat.  51.  34.  N. 

UBY,  or  Pulo  Uby,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Siam,  20  miles  in  circumference. 
It  yields  good  water  and  plenty  of  wood.  Long.  105.  56.  Et 
Lat.  8.  24.  N. 

UCKER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  ifliie  s£om  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  near  Prenzlo,  in  the  Ucker  marche  of 
Brandenburg,  runsN.  through  Pomerania,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Rando,  enters  the  Frifchen  FJaf,  a  bay  of  the  Baltic. 

UCKERMUNDE,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Pruflian 
Pomerania,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Fiifchen  Haf,  a  bay 
of  the  Baltic,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Stetin.  Long.  14.  12.  E. 
Lat.  53.  53.  N. 

UDDEVALI.A,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland, 
fituate  ou  a  bay  of  the  Categate.  Tne  houfes  are  built  of 
wood  painted  red  and  yellow,  and  the  ftreets  are  fpacious. 

It  contains  3000  inhabitants,  lias  a  trade  in  iron,  planks,  and 
herrings,  and  is  40  miles  N.  of  Gotheborg. 

UDENSKOl,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutzk,  feated  0:1  the  lake  Balkul,  on  the  road  tVom  To- 
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bolfk  to  China,  1000  mites  N.W.  of  Ptkin,  arc!  1200  E.  of 
Tobolfk.  Long.  96.  30.  E,  Lat.  53.  o.  N. 

UD1NA,  or  Udine,  a  city  of  Italv,  capital  of  Venetian 
Fiiuli,  with  a  citadel.  It  contains  16,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  feated  in  a  large  plain,  near  the  rivers  Taglimento  and 
Liftnzo,  10  miles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  53  N.  by  E.  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  Long.  13.3.  E.  Lat.  46.  12.  N. 

UDSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruttia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutik,  fituate  on  the  Udda,  1  ico  miles  E.N.E.  of  Irkutfk. 
Long.  133.  30.  E.  Lat.  53.  16.  N. 

VECHTA,  a  fortified  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Munfler,  30  miles  N.  of  Ofnaburg.  Long.  8. 
34.  E.  Lat.  52  54.  N. 

VEDENSKOl,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  fituate  on  the  Vokfcha,  200  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Archangel.  Long.  46.  44.  E.  Lat.  58.  43.  N. 

VEGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Afturias,  84 
miles  N.W.  of  Oviedo.  Long.  6.  5.  W.  Lat.  43.  43.  N. 

VEGLIA,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  conft 
of  Dalmatia,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  a  good  harbour,  and  a  cita¬ 
del.  It  is  the  moft  populous  ifland  on  this  coafl,  abounds  in 
wine  and  filk,  and  has  fmall  horfes  in  high  efteem.  The 
only  town,  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  on  the  fea,  on  a  h'  11 
commanded  by  two  mountains,  1 7  miles  N.W.  of  Arbe,  and 
no  S.E.  of  Venice.  Long.  14.  56.  E.  Lat.  43.  22.  N. 

VEGLIANA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Sufa,  feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river  Doria,  12  miles 
N.W.  of  Turin.  Long.  7.  34.  E.  Lit.  45.  7.  N. 

VEIROS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  with  a  caftle, 
feated  on  the  Anhaloura,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Portalegre. 
Long.  7.  34.  W.  Lat.  38.  57.  N. 

VEIT,  St.  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  Carinthia,  with 
an  old  caftle,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gian  and  Wu- 
nich,  eight  miles  N.  of  Clagenfurt,  and  1  73  S.W.  of  Vienna. 
Long.  14.  20.  E.  Lat.  47.  1.  N. 

VEL  A,  a  cape  of  the  N.  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  1  60  miles 
E.N.E.  of  St.  Martha.  Long.  7  1.  25.  W.  Lat.  12.  30.  N. 

VELDEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Neuburg,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Ratilbon.  Long.  11.  50.  E. 
Lat.  40.  10.  N. 

VELDENTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
cattle.  It  is  feated  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Mofelle,  13  miles 
N.E.  of  Treves.  Long.  7.  3.  E.  Lat.  49.  52.  N. 

VELETRI,  or  Velletri,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Campagna 
di  Roma.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  Bifhop  of  Ottia,  whofe 
p-alace  is  magnificent ;  and  there  are  large  fquares  adorned 
with  fine  fountains.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  furrounded 
by  hills,  eight  miles  E.S.E.  of  Albano,  and  20  S.E.  of 
Home.  Ling.  12.  56.  E.  Lat.  41.  46.  N. 

VELEZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  with  a  cattle, 
43  miles  N.E.  of  Toledo,  and  30  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Long.  2. 
32.  W.  Lkt.  40.0.N. 

VELEZ  MALAGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  with  a 
caftle,  feated  in  a  large  plain,  near  the  Mediterranean,  12  miles 
N.E.  ofMalaga,  and  32  S.W.  of  Granada.  Long.  3.  24.  W. 
Lat.  36.  42.  N. 

VELIKA,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the  river  Bakawa, 
10  miles  E.  of  Cruetz,  and  60  N.W.  of  Polega.  Long.  16. 
Jo.  E.  Lat.  46.  18.  N. 

VELIKI  USTIUG,  a  province  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Vologda.  Uftiug  is  the  capital. 

VELORE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic.  It  is  a 
poll  of  great  importance,  commanding  the  great  road  from 
Myfore  into  the  Carnatic.  It  confifts  of  three  ftrong  forts  on 
as  many  hills,  and  is  deemed  impregnable  to  an  Indian  army. 
Jthning  the  laft  war  againft  Hyder  Ally,  it  was  relieved  by  Sir 


Eyre  Coote,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  army  of  that  chief.  It  Is 
90  miles  W.  of  Madras. 

VENA,  or  Monti-Detla-Vena,  mountains  of  Carniola, 
on  the  confines  of  Iftria,  on  the  S.  of  the  lake  Czernic. 

VENAFRO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  feated  near  the  Volturno,  27  miles  W.  of  Capua, 
and  43  N.  of  Naples.  Long.  14.  19.  E.  Lat.  43.  32.  N. 

VENAISSIN,  a  fmall  but  fertile  territory  of  France,  lately 
depending  on  the  pope,  but  now  decreed  a  part  of  the  republic 
of  France,  and  included  in  the  department  of  Vauctufe. 

VENANT,  St.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais.  It  can  be  laid  under  water  at  any  time,- 
which  is  its  chief  defence,  and  is  27  miles  S.E.  of  Dunkirk, 
and  22  N.W.  of  Arras.  Long.  2.  39.  E.  Lat.  50  38.  N. 

VENASQUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  in  a  valley  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Ett’ara,  in  a  country  producing  good  wine,  33  miles  E.  of 
Balbaftro.  Long.  o.  25.  E.  Lat.  41.  58.  N. 

VENEATIGHERY,  a  town  of  thepeninlula  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  Myfore  country,  51  miles  E.  of  Bangalore,  and  54  W. 
of  Arcot.  Long.  78.  38.  E.  Lat.  13.  5.  N. 

VENCE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  ofVar. 
Before  the  revolution,  it  was  a  bifiiop’s  fee.  It  is  eight  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  10  W.  of  Nice.  Long.  7. 
13.  E.  Lat.  43.43.  N. 

VENDEE,  a  department  of  France,  including  part  of  the 
late  province  of  Poitou.  It  is  fo  called  from  a  inrall  river  of 
the  fame  name.  Fontenay-le-Ck>mpte  is  the  capital. 

VENDEN,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Riga, 
fituate  on  the  Aa,  36  miles  N.E.  of  Riga.  Long.  25.  15.  E. 
Lat.  57.  12.  N. 

VENDOME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loir  and  Cher,  feated  on  the  river  Loir,  30  miles  N.E.  of 
Tours,  and  93  S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  8.  E.  Lat.  47. 
50.  N. 

VENDRELL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  23  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Barcelona.  Long.  1.  50.  E.  Lat.  41.  12.  N. 

VENZUELA,  a  province  of  Terra  Firma,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Caraccus,  on  the  S.  by 
New  Granada,  and  on  the  W.  by  St.  Martha.  When  the 
Spaniards  landed  here  in  1499,  they  obferved  fome  huts  built 
upon  piles,  in  an.  Indian  village,  in  order  to  raife  them  above 
the  ftagnated  water  that  covered  the  plain  :  and  this  induced 
them  to  give  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice. 
Near  the  fea-coafi:  are  high  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are 
barren,  but  the  lower  parts  in  the  valley  are  fertile,  producing 
plenty  of  corn,  rich  paftures,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits. 
There  are  alfo  plantations  of  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  exceedingly 
good  ;  and  gold  is  found  in  the  fands  of  the  rivers.  This  pro* 
vince  was  beftowed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  the  Velfers 
of  Augfburg,  the  moft  opulent  merchants,  at  that  time,  in 
Europe,  in  confideration  of  large  turns  they  had  advanced  to 
him.  They  were  to  hold  it  as  an  hereditary  fief  of  the  crown 
of  Caftile,  on  condition  of  conquering  the  country  and  efta- 
blithing  a  colony  within  a  limited  time.  Unfortunately,  they 
committed  the  execution  of  their  plan  to  fome  of  the  foldiers 
of  fortune  with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  by  whofe  rapacity  and  extortion  the  country  was  fo 
defolated,  that  it  could  hardly  afford  them  fubftftence,  and  the 
Velfers  were  obliged  to  relinquifh  their  property.  The 
Spaniards  immediately  refumed  pofteflion  of  it ;  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  many  natural  advantages,  it  is  ftill  one  of  their 
moft  languifhing  and  unproductive  lettlements. 

VENEZUELA,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
name,  in  Terra  Firma,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  ftands  on  ft 
peninfula,  on  the  E.  tide  of  the  gulf  of  Venezuela,  70  miles 
N.E.  of  Maracaybo.  Long.  70.  *3.  W.  Lat.  iq.  43.  N. 
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Venezuela,  a  gulfon  the  N.  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  which 
communicates  with  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  by -a  narrow'  (trait. 

VENLO,  a  ftrongtown  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  formerly  in 
alliance  with  the  Hanfeatic  towns.  It  was  more  than  once 
taken  and  retaken  in  the  w'ars  beween  the  Dutch  and  Spa¬ 
niards.  In  1752  it  furrendered  to  the  allies,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  iiates-general  by  the  barrier  treaty  in  11 15.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French,  October  28,  1794.  It  is  feated  on 
the  E.  fide  of  the  Maefe  (on  the  oppofite  fide  of  which  is  Fort 
St.  Michael),  19  miles  N.  of  Ruremonde,  and  35  N.W.  of 
Juliers..  Long.  5.  50.  E.  Lat.  9  1 .  20.  N. 

VENOSA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  with  a  bifliop’s 
fee.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Acerenza,  and  72  N.E.  of  Naples. 
Long.  1  5.  52.  E.  Lat.  40.  54.  N. 

VF.NTA-DE-CRUZ,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the 
iflhmus  of  Darien,  leated  on  the  river  Chagre.  Here  the 
Spaniards  ufed  to  bring  the  merchandife  of  Peru  and  Chili  on 
mules  from  Panama,  and  embark  it' on  the  river  for  Porto 
Bello.  Ldng.  79.  o.  W.  Lat.  9.  20.  N. 

VENZONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  Friuli, 
fituate  on  the  Tajamento,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Friuli,  and 
32  E.N.E.  of  Belluno.  Long.  13.  40.  E.  Lat.  46.  22.  N. 

VERA,  a  fea-port-of  Spain,  in  Granada,  with  a  bilhop’s 
fee.  It  is  43  miles  N.E.  of  Almeria,  and  32  S.W.  of  Car- 
thagena.  Long.  x.  30.  W.  Lat.  37.  15.  N. 

\  ERA  PAZ,  a  province  of  New  Spaiit,  in  the  audience  of 
Guatimala  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Jucatan,  on  the  E.  by  the 
bay  and  province  of  Honduras,  on  the  S.  by  Guatimala 
Proper,  and  on  the  W.  by  Chiapa.  It  is  88  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly^  much  in  breadth,  and  is  full  of  mountains  and 
forefts;  but  there  are  many  fertile  valleys,  which  feed  a  great 
number  of  horfes  and  mules.  There  are  alfo  many  towns  and 
villages  of  the  native  Americans.  The  capital,  of  the  fame 
name,  has  a  bifhop’s  fee,  but  is  inconfiderable.  It  is  120 
miles  N.E.  of  Guatimala.  Long.  89.  o.  W.  Lat.  15.  xo.  N. 

VERB)  RIE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Oife,  leated  on  the  river  Oife,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Senlis. 
Long.  2.  51.  E  Lat.  49.  22.  N. 

VERCELI,  a  ftrong  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  alordlhip 
of  the  lame  name,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee,  a  citadel,  and  a  caftle. 
The  town-houfe,  the  governor’s  palace,  and  the  hofpital,  are 
handfome  ftruCtures.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Seflia  and  Cerva,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Cafal,  and  40  N.E.  of 
Turin.  Long.  8.  24.  E.  Lat.  45.  31.  N. 

VERCHOLENSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  leated  on  the  Lena,  120  miles  N.  of  Irkutlk. 
Long.  103.  35.  E.  Lat,  74.  O.  N. 

VERCHOTURE,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  This  was  the  firft  town  the 
Ruffians  built  in  Siberia.  It  is  fituate  120  miles  N.  of 
Catharinenburg.  Long.  60.  13.  E.  Lat.  58.  45.  N. 

VERDEN,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  28  miles  long  and  nearly  as  much  broad  ;  bounded 
on  the  E  and  S  by  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Wefer  and  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Lunenburg.  It  confifts  chifefly  of 
heaths  and  high  dry  lands;  but  there  are  good  rnarlheson  the 
river  Wefer  and  Aller.  In  1712,  the  Danes  wrefted  this 
duchy  from  Sweden,  and,  in  1715,  ceded  it  to  the  Ele&or  of 
Hanover;  which  ceffion,  in  1718,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Swedes.  The  inhabitants  are  Lutherans. 

Verden,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  fame  name.  It  contains  four  churches,  and  is  feated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Aller,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Bremen.  Long  9.  o.  E. 
Lat.  53.  10  N. 

VERDUN,  a  town  of  France  n  the  department  of  Meufe, 
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with  a  bifliop’s  fee,  and  a  flrong  citadel.  Its  fortifications 
were  conftrufled  by  the  Chevalier  de  Ville  and  Martial  de 
Vauban  ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  native  of  this  place.  In 
1 7 5 A  great  part  of  the  cathedral  was  deflroyed  by  lightning. 
Verdun  was  taken  by  the  Pruflians  in  1792,  but  retaken  foon 
after.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  making  fine  fweatmeats; 

It  is  feated  on  the  Meufe,  which  runs  through  the  middle,  42 
miles  S.W.  of  Luxemburg,  and  150  E.  of  Parts.  Long.  3. 
22.  E.  Lat.  49.  9.  N. 

Verdun,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Garonne,  feated  on  the  Garonne,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Touloufe. 
Long.  1.  20.  E. .  Lat.  43.  54.  N. 

VEREA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Furope,  in  the  province  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  metropolitan.  It  is  48 
miles  W.  of  Salonichi,  and  113  E.  of  Valona.  Long.  22. 
18.  E.  Lat.  40.  40.  N. 

VERERIA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Mof- 
cow,  56  miles  W.S.YV.  of  Mofcow.  Long  25.  50.  E.  Lat. 
55.  18.  N 

VERINA,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the  province  of 
Comana,  celebrated  for  its  tobacco.  It  is  fituate  on  a  gulf  of 
the  Atlantic,  45  miles  E.  of  Comana.  Dong.  63.  44.  W. 
Lat.  xo.  8.  N. 

VERM  ANDOIS,  a  late  territory  of  France,  in  Picardy  ; 
which,  with  the  late  province  of  Soiflonnois,  is  now  included 
in  the  department  of  Aifne.  It  abounds  in  corn,  and  excel¬ 
lent  flax. 

VERMANTON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  Of 
Yonne,  feated  on  a  river,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Auxerre.  Long. 
3.  49.  E.  Lat.  47.  40.  N. 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Canada,  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Con¬ 
necticut,  which  divides  it  from  New  Hampffiire,  on  the  S.  by 
Maflachufets,  and  on  the  W.  by  New  York.  It  is  157  miles 
long  and  65  broad,  and  divided  into  eleven  counties.  A  chain 
of  high  mountains,  running  N.  and  S.  divides  the  ftate  nearly 
in  the  centre,  between  the  river  Connecticut  and  lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  The  natural  growth  upon  this  chain  is  hemlock,  pine, 
fpruce,  and  other  ever-greens  :  hence  it  has  always  a  green 
appearance,  and  obtained  the  deferiptive  name  of  Vermont, 
from  the  French  Verd.  Mont,  Green  Mountain.  The  country 
is  generally  hilly,  but  not  rocky.  It  is  finely  watered,  the 
loll  is  very  fertile,  and  there  is  not  a  better  dimate  in  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  have  lately  been  eftimated  at  100,000. 
The  principal  town  is  Bennington. 

VERNEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure, 
feated  on  the  Aure,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Evreux,  and  65  W.  by 
S.  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  39.  E.  Lat.  48.  42.  N. 

Verneuil,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Allier, 
three  miles  from  the  river  Allier,  and  15  S.  of  Moulms. 
Long.  3.  25.  E.  Lat.  46.  20.  N. 

VERNON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure, 
with  an  ancient  caftle,  and  a  fortrefs  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
over  the  Seine,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Rouen,  and  42  N.W.  of 
Paris.  Long.  1.42.E.  Lat.  49.  6.  N. 

VERNOIS,  a  confiderable  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rezan,  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  a  little  lower  falls  into  the  Don.  Long.  42. 
29.  E.  Lat.  53.  15.  N. 

VEROLI,  an  ancient  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  Cola, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Long. 
13.  15.  E.  Lat.  41.  28.  N. 

VERREZ,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  duchy  of  Aofta, 
with  a  fortrefs  deemed  impregnable.  It  is  15  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Aofta,  and  33  N.  of  Turin. 

VERRIERES,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  principality  of 
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Neuchateh  The  environs  are  celebrated  for  excellent  cbeefe. 
It  is  fix  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pontarlier,  and  ao  W.S.W.  of 
Neuchatel. 

VERSOI,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ain, 
feated  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Verfoi,  fix  miles  S.E.  of  Gex,  and-feven  N.  of  Geneva.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  Chuifeul’s  Folly  ;  for  Geneva  having  fallen 
-tinder  the  difpleafure  of  France,  the  Duke  de  Choifeul  (then 
prime-minilter)  endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubles 
in  1768,  formed  a  plan  to  ruin  that  city,  and  monopolize  the 
whole  trade  of  the  lake.  With  this  view,  he  fixed  on  Verfoi 
as  a  proper  fituation  for  a  large  town,  and  began  to  fink  a 
pier,  to  make  a  harbour,  &c.  But  when  the  harbour  was 
nearly  completed,  and  125.000I.  had  been  expended  on  the 
projedt,  it  was  fuddenly  relinquifhed. 

VERTUS,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Marne, 
feated  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  which  are 
vineyards,  producing  very  good -wines,  17  miles  S.W.  of 
Chalons,  and  78  N.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  2.  E.  Lat.  48.53.N. 

VERUN,  or  Vsrrua,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  county 
of  Afti.  It  was  befieged  in  1705,  by  the  French,  who  did 
not  carry  it  till  after  fix  months,  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins,  becaufe  the  commander  had  blown  up  all  the  fortifi¬ 
cations.  It  was  afterward  reftored  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It 
is  feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  river  P®,  20  miles  W.  of  Cafal, 
and  2  3  N.E.  of  Turin.  Long.  8.  2.  E.  Lat.  45.  13.  N. 

VERVIERS,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Liege,  feated  on  the  "VVeze,  four  miles  S.W.  of  Limbourg, 
and  17  S.E.  of  Liege. 

VERVINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifne* 
famous  for  a  treaty,  in  1598,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  It  is  feated  on  the  Serre,  1 10  miles 
N.E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  o.  E.  Lat.  49.  50.  N. 

VERULAM,  the  veftiges  of  a  celebrated  Roman  town  in 
Hertfordfhire,  clofe  by  St.  Alban's.  In  the  time  of  Nero  it 
was  a  mimkipiwm ,  or  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  By  Tacitus  it  is  called 
Verulamiuni ,  and  by  Ptolemy  Urolamium.  After  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  it  was  entirely  ruined  in  the  wars  between  the 
Britons  and  Saxons  5  and  nothing  remains  of  it  but  the  ruins  of 
walls,  teffelated  pavements,  and  Roman  coins,  which  are  ftill 
fometimes  dug  up. 

VERZUOLO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Saluzzo,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  furroundecl  with  an  ancient  wall, 
flanked  with  towers  ;  and  is  three  miles  S.  of  Saluzzo. 

VESLEY,  a  town  of  Fr;  nice,  in  the  department  of  Aifne, 
feated  on  the  river  Aifne,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  SoitTons. 

VESOUL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Saone.  Since  the  revolution  it  has  been  created  a  bifhop’s  fee. 
In  its  vicinity  is  a  well,  fimilar  to  that  near  Ornans.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  called  Motte  de  Vefoul,  near 
the  river  Durgeon,  22  miles  N.  of  Bcfanqon,  and  200  S.E.  of 
Paris.  Long.  6.  8.  E.  Lat.  47.  36.  N. 

VESPERIN,  or  Weisbrain,  a  ftrong  town  of  Lower 
'Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle, 
and  an  epifcopal  fee,  whofe  bifhop  is  chancellor  to  the  King  of 
Hungary,  and  has  a  right  to  crown  him.  It  is  leated  on  the 
lake  Balaton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarwife,  50  miles  S.W. 
of  Strigonia,  and  83  S.E.  of  Vienna.  Long.  17.  57.  E.  Lat. 
4/-  14-  N. 

VEVAY,  the  ancient  Vibufcum,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
capital  of  a  batliwic  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
The  famous  General  Ludlow  retired  to  this  place,  on  the  re- 
ftoration  :  here  he  died  in  1693,  and  is  interred  in  the  church. 
Vevay  is  lurrounded  by  vineyard  hills,  and  the  wine  is  in  great 
eftimation.  It  ftands  in  a  fmall  plain,  on  the  edge  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  37  miles  S.W,  of  Bern  .  Long.  7.4.  £.  L at. 
46.  28.  N. 


VEUDRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Allfer, 
feated  on  the  river  Allier,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Moulins. 

VEZELAY,  a  town  ot  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nievre.  In  1  560,  this  town,  being  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Calvinifts,  was  befieged  by  the  troops  of  Charles  IX.  without 
fuccefs,  after  the  lofs  of  ijoo  men.  Theodore  Beza  was  a 
native  of  Vezelay.  It  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
near  the  river  Cure,  20  miles  S.  of  Auxerre,  and  1x7  S.  by  E. 
of  Paris.  Long.  3.  42.  E.  Lat.  47.  26.  N. 

VEZELIZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe,  feated  on  the  Brenon,  12  miles  S.  of  Nanci,  and  14 
S.E.  of  Toul.  Long.  6.  10.  E.  Lat.  48.  ag.  N. 

UFA,  a  government  of  RutTia,  formerly  included  in  the' 
government  of  Orenburgh.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ufa  and  Orenburgh. 

Ufa,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  capital  of  a  government  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  feated  on  the  Bielaid,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ufa, 
760  miles  from  Mofcow.  Long.  57.  o,  E..  Lat.  54.40.  N, 

UFFENHE1M,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  principality  of 
Anfpach,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Wurtburgh,  and  22  N.N.E.  of- 
Anfpach. 

UGENTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  d’Otranto,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  eight  miles  \V..  of  Alcffano,  and  20  S.W.  of 
Otranto. 

UGLIANI,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  duchy  of  Aofta, 
nine  miles  N.  of  Ivrea,  and  16  E.S.E.  of  Aofta,  Long.  7.. 
47.  E.  Lat.  25.  30,  N. 

UGOCZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  a  fmall  river 
that  falls  into  the  Neille,  15  miles  N.  of  Zatmar.  Long.  22. 
34.  E.  Lat.  48.  5.  N. 

UGOGNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  feated 
on  the  Tofa,  16  miles  N.  of  Varallo,  and  45  N.W.  of  Milan. 
Long.  8.  24.  E.  Lat.  45.  52.  N. 

VIADANA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
feated  on  the  Po,  eight  miles  N.  of  Parma,  and  17  S.  of 
Mantua.  Long.  10.  35.  E.  Lat.  44.  58  N. 

VIANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  feated  near  the 
Ebro,  three  miles  N.  ofLogronno,  and  46  S.W.  ofPampeluna, 
Long.  2.  20.  E.  Lat.  42.  32.  N.. 

Vi  ana,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Entre-Douero-e-Minho, 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  with  a  good  harbour,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  fort,  it;  miles  W.  of  Braga,  and  36  N,  of  Oporto. 
Long.  8.  29.  W.  Lat.  41.  39.  N, 

ViANDEN,  a  town  of  Aultrian  Luxemburgh,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  two  towns  by  the 
river  Uren.  In  the  one  is  a  caftle,  ouan  inacceftible  mountain , 
It  is  22  miles  N.  of  Luxemburg,  and  22  N.W.  of  Treves, 
Long.  6.  1 3.  E.  Lat.  49.  55.  N. 

VIANEN,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Holland, 
with  a  caftle.  It  was  taken,  in  1672,  by  the  French,  who 
demoliffied  the  fortifications.  It  is  feated  on  the  Leek,  feven 
miles  S.  of  Utrecht.  Long.  5.  8.  E.  Lat.  52.  o.  N, 

VJATKA,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  which  was- formerly  a 
province  of  Kafan.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Viatka,  which  runs  through  it.. 

Vi  atka,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  capital  of  a  government  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  a  caftle.  It  was  formerly 
called  Khlynof,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Viatka,  a  00  miles 
N.  of  Kafan.  Long.  54.  15.  E.  Lat.  57.  25  N. 

VIC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe, 
feated  on  the  Scille,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nanci,  and  197  E.  of 
Paris.  Long.  6.  38.  E.  Lat.  48.  47.  N. 

Vic,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Pyrenees,  fituate  on  the  Adour,  12  miles  N.  of  Tarbes.  Long, 
o.  9.  E.  Lat.  43.  24.  N. 

Vic,  or  Vice,  a  town  ©f  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  The  cathedral  is  adorned  with  a  fine  portico, 
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fupported  by  large  pillar* ;  and  the  market-place  is  very 
fpacious.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  a  fmall  river  that 
falls  into  the  Tar,  30  miles  N.  of  Barcelona,  and  a 65  E.N.E. 
of  Madrid.  Long.  2.  13.  E.  Lat.  4.1.  55,  N. 

VIC-FEZEN SAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Gers,  feated  on  the  Douze,  1 5  miles  W.  of  Auch. 

VIC-LE-COMPTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  with  a  palace,  where  formerly  the  counts 
of  Auvergne  redded,  and  about  a  mile  from  it  are  mineral 
{prings.  It  is  feated  near  the  Itfoire,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  and  130  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  22.  E.  Lat.  45.  36.  N. 

VICEGRAD,  or  Vizegrad,  a  (trong  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  with  a  cattle  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  where  the  kings 
of  Hungary  formerly  redded.  It  was  taken  from  the  Turks, 
in  1604,  by  the  Auftrians.  It  is  feated  on  the  S.  dde  of  the 
Danube,  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Gran,  and  16  N.W.  of  Buda. 
Long.  19.  7.  E.  Lat  47.  35.  N. 

Vt CENT! NO,  a  territory  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the 
Venetians  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tretino  and  Feltrino,  on 
the  E.  by  Trevifano  and  Paduano,  on  the  S.  by  Paduano,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Veronefe.  It  is  35  miles  long  and  27  broad  ; 
and  fo  very  pleafant  and  fertile,  that  it  is  called  the  garden  of 
Venice.  The  wine  is  excellent,  and  the  butter  and  cheefe  very 
good.  Here  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  mulberry-trees,  for 
dlkvvorms ;  and  there  are  mines  of  diver  and  iron,  and  quarries 
of  done,  almoft  as  tine  as  marble. 

VICENZA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  Vicen- 
tino,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  without  walls,  but  is  a  large 
place,  adorned  with  feveral  palaces,  and  has  a  fine  fquare,  with 
piazzas  under  the  houfes.  There  are  alfo  feveral  other  fquares, 
and  fine  churches.  Here  is  an  academy,  whofe  members  meet 
in  the  Olympic  theatre,  a  mafterpiece  of  work  man  (hip  by 
Palladio.  It  is  feated  between  the  rivers  Bachiglione  and 
Rerone,  and  two  mountains,  in  a  fertile  plain,  13  miles  N.W. 
of -Padua,  31  W.  of  Venice,  and  135  N.  of  Rome.  Long.  11. 
43.  E.  Lat.  43.  26.  N. 

VICHY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Allier, 
famous  for  the  mineral  waters  near  it.  Tt  is  feated  on  the 
Aider,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Gennat,  and  180  S.  by  E.  of  Paris. 
Long.  3.  22.  E.  Lat.  46.  o.  N. 

VICO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavora,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  almoft  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1694, 
and  is  feated  near  the  bay  of  Naples,  15  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Naples.  Long.  14.  28.  E.  Lat.  40.  38.  N. 

Vico,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citeriore,  17  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Naples.  Long.  14.  30.  E.  Lat.  40.  43.  N. 

Vico,  a  town  of  Cordca,  in  which  is  the  cathedral  of  the 
bilhop  of  Sagona,  a  town  now  in  ruins.  It  is  15  miles  S.W. 
cf  Corte,  and  30  S.  of  Calvi.  Long.  9.  16.  E.  Lat  41.55.N- 

VICOVARO,  a  town  and  principality  of  Italy,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sabina,  feated  near  the  Teverone,  eight  miles  E.  of 
Tivoli,  and  40  N.E.of  Rome.  Long.  13.  8.  E.  Lat.  42.  30.  N. 

ViELSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Vologda, 
fituate  on  the  Vaga,  1 56  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vologda.  Long. 
4  1.  45.  E.  Lat.  61.  40  N. 

VIENNE,  a  confiderable  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department 
of  Ifere.  It  is  feated  on  the  Rhone,  over  which  it  had  formerly 
a  bridge,  of  which  only  fome  piers  remain,  that  render  the 
navigation  dangerous.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  capital 
of  a  colony,  and  the  feat  of  a  fenate.  In  the  5th  century,  the 
Burgundians  made  it  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  Its  com¬ 
merce  confifts  in  wines,  fillt,  and  fword-blades,  which  laft  are 
highly  efteemed.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  fee  of  an 
archhilhup.  The  cathedral  is  a  handfome  Gothic  flru6ture. 
In  1 3 1 1,  a  general  council  was  held  here,  at  which  Pope 
Clement  V,  prefided,  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  Edward  IT. 
of  England,  and  James  II,  of  Arragon,  alfifUd.  This  council 


ia  famous  for  the  fuppreflion  of  the  order  of  the  Knights 
Templars  of  Jefufalem.  Near  Vienne,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  are  produced  the  excellent  wines  of  C6te-Rotie,  in  a 
foil  where  the  grape,  as  the  name  imparts,  is  almoft  parched 
up  by  the  fun  ;  and,  a  little  further,  are  grown  the  famous 
hermitage  wines,  fo  called,  becaufe  a  hermit  had  his  grotto 
there.  Vienne  is  1  5  miles  S.  of  Lyons,  and  265  S.E.  of  Paris. 
Long.  4.  55.  E,  Lat,  45.  3  1  N. 

Vienne,  a  department  of  France,  formed  of  part  of  the  late 
province  of  Poitou,  It  takes  its  name  from  a  river  which  rifes 
in  the  department  of  Correze,  and  falls  into  the  Loire  between 
Chinon  and  Saumur.  Poitiers  is  the  capital. 

Vienne,  Upper,  a  department  of  France,  compriling  the 
late  province  of  Limofin.  Limoges  is  the  capital. 

VIERARDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  marche  of 
Brandenburg,  feated  on  the  Vefle,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Oder,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Prenzlo,  and  30  N.W.  of  Cuftrin, 
Long.  14.  20.  E.  Lat.  53.  2.  N. 

VIERZON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Cher,  famous  for  its  forges.  It  is  leated  on  the  Cher  and' 
Yevre,  in  the  molt  fertile  part  of  the  department,  17  miles 
N.W.  ofBonrges,  and  100  S.W.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  10.  E. 
Lat.  47  12.  N. 

VIESTI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  with  an  arch- 
bilhop’s  lee.  It  is  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in  the  place 
called  the  Spur  of  the  Boot,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Garden, 

25  miles  N.E.  of  Manfredonia,  and  1 1 7  of  Naples.  Long.  16. 
40.  E.  Lat.  41.  51.  N. 

ViGAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gard,  25 
miles  W.  of  Alais,  and  25  N.W.  of  Nifmes. 

VIGEVANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
capital  of  the  Vigevenafco,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  ftrong 
caftle  on  a  rock.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  dukes 
of  Milan,  but  is  now  fubjeft,  with  its  territory,  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  feated  near  the  Tefino,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Novaro,  and  15  S.W.  of  Milan.  Long.  8.  54.  E.  Lat.  45. 
22.  N. 

*  VIGNAMONT,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Liege,  two  miles  N.  of  Huy.  Long.  5.  22,  E. 
Lat.  48.  46.  N. 

V1GNOT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Meufe, 
fituate  on  the  Meufe,  1 6  miles  E.  of  Bar  le  Due,  and  24  S.S.E.  > 
of  Verdun.  Long.  5.  25.  E.  Lat.  48.  46.  N. 

VIGNUOLA,  or  Vignola,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Modena. 

VIH1ERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Maine, 
feated  on  a  lake,  20  miles  S.  pf  Angers,  and  162  S.W.  of 
Paris.  Ling,  o.  29.  W.  Lat.  47.  8;  N. 

ViLATNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  department 
of  Maine,  waters  Vitr6  and  Rennes,  divides  the  department 
of  Morbihan  from  that  of  Lower  Loire,  and  enters  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  below  Roche  Bernard.  When  Sir  Edward  Hawke- 
defeated  the  French  fleets  in  1759,  feveral  of  their  men-of-war 
took  fhelter  in  this  river,  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  lie 
feveral  months. 

VILLA-ARAGONESE,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  17  miles 
N.E.  of  Saflari.  Long.  8.  50.  E.  Lat.  40.  56.  N. 

VILLA-BOHIM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Aler.tejo,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Elvas. 

VILLA-DEL-REY,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  taken  by  the  allies  in  1706.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Guadiana,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Badajoz.  Long.  7. 
10.  W.  Lat.  38.  43.  N. 

VILLA-DE-CONDE,  a  fea-port  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Entre-Douero-e-Minho,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ava,  10 
miles  E.  of  Barcelos,  and  20  N.W.  of  Oporto.  Near  it  is  am 
ancient  aqueduct.  Long.  8,  23-  \Y.  Lat.  41.  14.  N. 
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VILLA-DE-HORTA,  the  capital  of  the  Aland  of  Fayal, 
one  of  the  Azores.  It  is  feated  on  the  W.  coalt,  and  has  a 
harbour,  land-locked  on  every  fide  except  the  E.  and  N.E.  and 
defended  by  feveral  forts.  Long.  28.  36.  W.  Lat.  38. 

32.  N.  . 

VILLA  FLOR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  ot 
Tra-los-Montes,  feated  on  a  river,  that  falls  into  the  Douero. 
It  is  40  E-  of  Villa  Real. 

VILLA-REAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tra-los-Montes,  and  capital  of  Comarca.  It  is  fea  ed  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Corgo  and  Ribera,  15  miles  N.  L.  of  Lamego, 
and  45  S.E.  of  Braga.  Long.  7.  20.  W.  Lat.  41.  q.  N. 

Villa-Real,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
36  miles  N.  of  Valencia.  Long.  o.  20.  E.  Lat.  39.  4 6.  N. 

Villa-Real,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa,  fix  miles 
.S.S.W.  of  Placentia. 

VILLA-VICIOSA,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alen- 
tejo,  with  an  old  caftle,  and  a  palace,  where  the  dukes  of  Bra- 
g  inza  formerly  refided.  In  the  fuburb  is  an  ancient  temple, 
originally  built  to  the  honour  of  Proferpine.  The  foil  about 
this  town  is  extremely  fertile,  and  there  are  quarries  of  fine 
o-reen  marble.  It  fuflained  a  famous  fiege  againlt  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  1667  ;  which  occafioned  a  battle  in  a  neighbouring 
plain,  the  event  of  which  placed  the  crown  of  Portugal  on  the 
head  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza.  It  is  16  miles  S.W.  of  Elvas, 
and  83  S.E.  of  Lifbon.  Long.  7.  16.  W.  Lat,  38.  36.  N. 

Villa-Viciosa,  a  lea-port  of  Spain,  in  Afturia  d’Oviedo, 
feated  on  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Oviedo.  Long, 
£.  24.  W.  Lat.  43.  22.  N. 

Villa-Viciosa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile.  Here, 
in  1710,  General  Staremberg  defeated  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards  under  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  although  they  were  twice 
his  number  ;  but,  from  want  of  provifions,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  to  the  vanquifhed  all  the  advantages  of  a  complete 
■victory,  which,  accordingly,  they  afcribed  to  themfelves. 
Villa  Viciofa  is  fix  miles  N.E.  of  Brihuega,  and  49  N.E.  of 
Madrid. 

VILLAC,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Carinlhia, 
belonging  to  the  Bifhop  of  Bamberg,  with  ,a  caftle.  It  carries 
on  a  great  trade  with  the  Venetians  ;  and  near  it  are  the  baths 
of  Toplitz.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Drave  and 
Geil,  lurrounded  by  mountains,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Clagenfurt, 
and  sr.8  N.E.  of  Brixen,  Long  14.  3.  E,  Lat.  46.  50.  N. 

VILLAGER,  the  lame  as  cottager,  a  village  being  only  an 
aflemblage  of  cottages  or  mean  habitations.  See  Village, 
and  alfo  the  article  Cottager  in  this  Supplement. 

VILLE  DIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  12  miles  N  N  E  'of  Avranches,  and  18  S.E.  of 
Coutanees.  Long.  1.8.  W.  Lat.  48.  52.  N. 

VILLI  FORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lozere,  18  miles  F..  of  Mende,  and  19  N.  of  Alais.  Long.  3. 
50.  E.  Lat.  44  27.  N. 

VILLA-i  R  ANCA,  a  fea-port  of  Italy,  in  the  county  of 
Nice,  with  a  caltle  and  fort.  In  1744  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  but  reftored  :  and  was  again  taken  by 
the  French  in  1792.  It  is  three  miles  E.  of  Nice.  Long. 
7.  25.  E  Lat.  43.  42.  N. 

Villa-F  r  anca,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe,  with 
a  filk  manufacture,  10  miles  S.  of  Verona.  Long.  11.  23.  E. 
Lat.  45.  36,  N. 

Villa-Franca,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Michael, 
one  ot  the  Azores.  Long.  25.  33.  W.  Lat.  37.  30.  N. 

VII.LEMUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Garonne,  feated  on  the  Tarn,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Touloufe. 

VlLL;  NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia, 
with  a  caftle,  formerly  of  great  ftrength.  It  is  5 5  miles 


N.W.  of  Murcia,  and  173  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Lo'ng.  o,  49.  W, 
Lat.  38.  40.  N. 

VILLENEUVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lot  andGaronne,  feated  on  the  river  Lot,  17  miles  N.  of  Agen. 

Villeneuve,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gard,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Nifmes. 

Villeneuve,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  celebrated  for  its  trout  fifhery.  It  is  fituate  on  the  eaft 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  15  E.S.E.  of  Laufanne,  and  38  S.S.W. 
of  Bern.  Long.  6.  58.  E  Lat.  46.  24.  N. 

VILLENEUVE-DE-BERG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ardeche,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Viviers. 

VILLERS  COTERETS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Oife,  with  a  caftle,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Compiegne. 
Long.  3.  12.  E.  Lat.  49.  14.  N. 

VILLINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  Brifgaw,  feated 
in  the  Black  Foreft,  between  the  fources  of  the  Danube  and 
Neckar,  28  miles  E.  by  'S.  of  Friburg.  Long.  8.  37.  E. 
Lat.  48.  8.  N. 

VILSHOFEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria.  In  1703  it 
was  taken  by  the  Imperialifts;  and  in  1745,  the  Auftrians 
took  it  by  ftorm.  It  is  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vils 
and  Danube,  1 1  miles  W.  of  Paffau,  and  72  L.N.E.  of 
Munich.  Long.  13.  20.  E.  Lat  48.  29.  N. 

VILVORDE,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  feated  on  the 
canal  from  Brullels  to  the  Scheldt,  feven  miles  N.E.  of  Bruf- 
fels.  Long.  4.  31.  E.  Lat.  50.  36.  N. 

VLvlIOSO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Tra- 
los-Montes,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Miranda-de-Douero,  and 
17  S.E.  of  Braganza.  Long.  6.  30.  W.  Lat.  41.  29.  N. 

VINCENT,  Cape  St.  the  moft  fouthern  promontory  of 
Portugal,  25.  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cape  Lagos.  Long.  9.  o. 
W.  Lat.  36.  44.  N. 

VINCENT,  St.  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  It  is  uninhabited  ;  but  on  the  N.W.  fide  of 
it  is  a  good  bay,  where  (hips  may  wood  and  water,  and  wild 
goats  be  (hot.  It  is  faid  that  more  turtle  is  caught  near  this 
ifland  than  round  all  the  reft,  and  that  it  abounds  with  falt- 
petre. 

Vincent,  St.  a  province  of  Brafil,  extending  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  the 
N.E.  to  that  of  Del  Rey  in  the  S.  The  capital,  of  the  fame 
name,  has  a  good  harbour.  Long.  46.  30.  W.  Lat.  24. 
1  5.  S. 

Vincfnt,  St.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  with  a 
caftle,  feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  river  Ebro,  138  miles  N.E. 
of  Madrid.  Long.  2.  40.  W.  Lat.  42.  30.  N. 

VINEGAR  (Encycl.J.  To  what  has  been  there  offered 
we  wifh  to  add  the  following  important  obfervations  on 
vinegar,  by  Cit.  Parmentier,pubhflied  in  the  Anvales  de  Qhimie. 

Vinegar,  confidered  wuh  a  view  to  its  economical  pharma¬ 
ceutical,  and  chemical  ufes,  is  at  prefent  of  fuch  general 
utility,  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  article  of  the  firft 
neceflity. 

Simple  as  the  procefs  by  which  it  is  prepared  may  appear  to 
be,  it  is  by  no  means  unattended  with  difficulty ;  but  it  is 
principally  when  we  wifh  to  obtain  this  acid  in  its  greateft 
perfedtion,  that  we  find  reafon  to  acknowledge  how  much  its 
qualities  may  be  influenced  by  art,  and  how  neceffary  it  con- 
fequently  is,  that  we  fhould  make  ourfelves  well  acquainted 
with  what  happens  during  the  procefs  of  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  diredt  its  progrefs, 
and  calculate  its  produdl. 

Influenced  by  thefe  motives,  the  authors  of  the  tenth  and 
laft  volume  of  the  Coins  complet  d’ Agriculture,  conceived 
that  an  Eifay  on  Vinegar,  as  forming  a  natural  appendix  to 
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that  which  Chaptal  had  publifhed  on  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  would  afford  their  readers  an  inftght  into  the  different 
changes  which  are  experienced  by  liquors  fulceptible  of  the 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation,  and  thus  enable  them  the 
better  to  appreciate  the  comparative  worth  of  the  proceffes 
followed  in  the  common  routine  of  manufacture,  and  thofe 
founded  upon  practice,  enlightened  by  theory. 

It  is  to  Citizen  Parmentier,  one  of  the  fellow-labourers  of 
Rofier  in  the  Coins  d’ Agriculture,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  effay  on  vinegar,  of  which  we  are  about  to  prefent  our 
readers  with  an  extraCt. 

Before  entering  upon  this  fubjedl,  the  author  has  thought 
fit  to  inform  us,  that  it  is  not  the  art  of  the  vinegar-manu- 
faCturer  that  he  means  to  publifh  ;  this  art,  he  lays,  is  fully 
explained  in  the  Collection  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  printed 
in  4to.  at  Neufchatel ;  but  as  the  very  copious  and  interefting 
details  which  it  contains  would  be  out  of  their  place  in  a 
fimple  effay,  which  ought  only  to  exhibit  general  views  and 
the  principal  faCts,  he  has  thought  it  better  to  dwell  upon  the 
formation,  preparation,  prefervation,  and  properties  of  the 
different  forts  of  vinegar  moll  uied  in  Europe,  and  to  com¬ 
pile,  within  a  fmall  treatife,  all  the  advantages  which  may 
accrue  from  the  employment  of  this  acid  to  the  arts,  to  phar¬ 
macy,  and  to  economy. 

In  order  to  give  a  greater  perfpicuity  to  his  treatife,  Cit, 
Parmentier  has  divided  it  into  feveral  paragraphs  :  in  the  firll, 
he  prefents  us  with  general  reflections  on  the  theory  of  aceti- 
fication. 

It  appears  that  the  ancients  had  but  very  confufed  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  converlion  of  wine  into  vinegar.  And  how, 
in  faCt,  could  they  form  any  accurate  notions  upon  this  fub- 
jeCl,  when  we  know  that  they  were  far  from  being  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  principles  which  aCt  fo  important  a 
part  in  the  procefs  of  acetous  fermentation  ? 

We  muff  acknowledge,  that  it  is  only  fince  thegafes  and 
their  properties  have  been  difeovered,  that  we  have  learnt  to 
real'on  with  greater  precilion  concerning  this  fpecies  of  fer¬ 
mentation  5  and  it  is  alfo  particularly  fitice  we  have  carefully 
obferved  all  that  happens  during  its  different  ftages,  that  we 
have  lucceeded  in  eftablifhing  a  theory,  whir  h  lays  the  greater 
claim  to  adoption,  as  it  is  founded  upon  fails,  the  reality  of 
which  can  no  longer  be  called  in  queftiob. 

At  the  prefent  day  it  cannot  be  difputed  that  oxygene,  hy¬ 
drogene,  and  carbone,  are  the  principal  agents  that  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  vinegar.  Thefe  three  principles,  which 
are  alfo  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  other  vegetable  acids, 
cannot  form  vinegar,  unlefs  when  combined  in  proportions 
fo  conftant  and  fo  rigoroufly  determined,  that  be  they  varied 
never  fo  little,  they  immediately  afford  new  products. 

It  is  to  this  caufe  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  frequent 
changes  that  take  place  in  vinegar  when  the  requifite  precau¬ 
tions  are  not  taken  for  maintaining,  between  the  three  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  have  juff  mentioned,  that  fpecies  of  equili¬ 
brium  upon  which  the  exiftence  of  this  acid  depends. 

If  the  acetous  fermentation  exhibits  phenomena  analogous 
to  thofe  which  accompany  the  vinous  fermentation,  it  can 
alfo  not  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  phenomena  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  of  thefe  kinds  of  fermentation,  and  fo  open  to 
obfervation,  that  it  is  very  eafv  to  diitinguifli  them. 

For  example,  it  is  very  ctnain  that,  during  the  courfe  of 
vinous  Fermentation,  there  conflantly  takes  place  an  extri¬ 
cation  of  elaftic  fluids,  which  are  formed. at  the  expence  of 
the  liquid  itfelf,  which  is  fubjedted  to  the  fermentation  : 
whilfl,  in  the  acetous  fermentation,  the  production  and  dif- 
engagement  of  aeriform  fluids  take  place  only  during  cer¬ 
tain  ltages  of  the  procefs,  and  that  at  one  period  during  its 
courfe  a  very  fenfible  abforption  may  be  obferved. 
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Rofier,  the  firff  who  infilled  upon  this  faff,  conceived 
that  it  was  atmofpherical  air  that  was  abforbed  in  this  cafe  ; 
but  it  has  fince  been  proved,  to  demonflration,  that  the 
oxygene  contained  in  the  atmofpherical  air  is  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  that  enters  into  combination  with  the  other  principles 
of  the  fermenting  liquid,  and  that  it  effentially  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  the  acid  which  conftitutes  vinegar. 

This  being  ascertained,  we  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  what  to 
think  of  the  afferdon  of  Becher,  who  pretends  that  he  has 
converted  wine  into  very  ffrong  vinegar,  by7  merely  letting 
it  digeft  for  a  long  time  over  the  fire,  in  a  bottle  hermetically 
fealed.  If  he  really  has  fucceeded,  it  could  only  be  owing 
to  his  having  operated  upon  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  wine 
contained  in  a  fpacious  velfel. 

Amongft  the  number  of  operations  formerly  praffifed 
for  convening  wine  into  vinegar,  many  were  ulelefs  or  de¬ 
fective,  the  greater  pait  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  intended  ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  for  this 
reafon  that  the  neceflity  was  felt  of  Amplifying  them,  and 
fubftiruting  other  more  advantageous  ones.  Cartbcufcr, 
Eoerhaave,  Lemacby ,  Guyton- Mat  -jean,  Prozet ,  fsV.  fife,  have 
principally  employed  theml'elves  on  this  fubjeff.  By  point¬ 
ing  out  the  improvements  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  only  operations  which  were  proper  to  be  employed, 
they  rendered  almcft  univerfallv  known  the  art  of  making 
vinegar,  which  was  formerly  pradifed  only  by  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  whofe  proceffes  were  always  concealed  under  a  veil 
of  myftery. 

It  muft  however  be  admitted,  that  the  improvements  pro- 
pofed  by  the  above-mentioned  learned  men,  were  not  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted  as  was  to  have  been  wilhed.  In  many  of 
the  departments  of  France  the  ancient  proceffes  are  ftill  in 
ufe,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  to  the  careleffnefs  which  exifts 
with  refpeCt  to  this  fubject,  that  we  have  to  aferibe  the  de¬ 
fective  vinegars  often  met  with  in  commerce,  the  quality  of 
which  is  generally  fo  bad  as  to  render  them  altogether 
ufelefs. 

In  the  fecond  paragraph,  Citizen  Parmentier  points  out 
the  rr.oft  general  conditions  requifite  for  the  formation  of 
good  vinegar. 

Thefe  are  four  in  number: 

1.  The  accefs  of  the  external  air  into  the  veffel  which 
contains  the  liquid  intended  to  become  acid. 

2.  A  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  atmofphere. 

3.  Tne  addition  of  fubflances  which  perform  the  office 
of  a  ferment. 

4.  The  prefence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  alkali. 

The  accefs  of  the  atmofpherical  air  is  fo  indifpenfably 

neceffary  to  the  formation  of  vinegar,  that  this  acid  cannot 
be  produced  without  it.  What  has  been  laid  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  effay,  concerning  the  manner  in  winch  this 
aeriform  fluid  adts  during  the  acetous  fermentation,  is  fo 
well  known  at  the  prefent  day,  that  it  feem;  unneceflary  to 
revert  to  it.  Neither  can  the  neceihty  of  the  concurrence 
of  heat  be  called  in  quefiion  ;  but  the  heat  ought  to  be  mo¬ 
derate.  In  general  it  ought  not  to  exceed  18,20  degrees  of 
Reaumur’s  thermometer ;  if  a  higher  temperature  is  applied, 
it  injures  the  quality  of  the  produdf. 

The  following  is  a  ftriking  infiante  of  the  inconvenience 
which  refults  from  employing  a  higher  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  than  that  which  we  have  indicated. — A  vinegar-manu- 
fadhirer  of  Orleans,  conceiving  that  the  higher  he  raifed 
the  temperature  in  his  workfhop,  the  flronger  his  vinegar 
would  turn  out,  heated  his  ftove  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  raife 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  to  pou ;  but,  upon  exa¬ 
mining  the  vinegar  which  he  hrd  obtained,  he  found,  to 
his  no  fmall  furprife,  that  it  was  not  only  very  weak,  but 
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alfo  of  a  bad  quality.  _  Ke  then  applied  to  Citizen  Pro- 
zef,  who  acquainted  him -with  the  proper  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  Since  that  time  he  has  always  obtained  vinegar 
of  verv  good  qosl  tv. 

But  even  though  fo  conclusive  an  experiment  Should  not 
be  thought  to  prove  the  nccetifiy  of  modera’ing  the  heat  in 
i tie  places  where  vinegar  is  tnanufa ‘lured,  we  need  only 
reflect  for  a  moment  upon  what  happens  in  the  procefs  of 
acetous  fermentation,  to  be  convinced  that  if  it  be  neceflary 
!o  determine  the  formation  of  the  d  fferent  combinations 
from  which,  irt  their  turn,  an  acid  is  to  be  produced,  it  is 
alfo  neci.Tary  that,  w  hen  thefe  combinations  have  once  been 
produced,  we  fhould  prevent  their  Separating  from,  the 
liquid  in  which  they  are  contained:  now  the  fureft  means 
of  preferring  them  is  to  avoid  a  too  high  degree  of  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  it  is  precifelv  for  this  reafon  that  pains  have  been 
taken  to  afeertain  the  degree  at  which  we  ought  to  detitt 
from  augmenting  the  temperature,  which  has  been  fixed  at 
between  iS’and  20’ of  Reaumur’s  thermometer. 

The  addition  of  fubftances  -proper  for  forming  ferments, 
is  a  condition  fo  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  production  of 
acetous  fermentation,  that  it  woSld  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
it  can  be  omitted  without  detiment.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  great  art  of  the  manufacturer  of  vinegar  confitts  in  efta- 
bli fifing,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  in  the  whole  mafs  of 
vinous  fluid,  an  internal  motion,  w  hich  agitates  its  condi¬ 
ment  principles,  compelling  them  to  feparate  from  each 
other,  and  afterwards  re-unite  into  combinations  different 
from  thofe  in  w  hich  they  previously  ex.fted, '  It  would  be 
in  vain  for  us  to  expeeft  to  obtain  fuch  a  motion  bv  leaving 
the  wine  to  ittelf;  a  part  of  this  fluid  might  indeed  become 
at  length  acidified,  but  before  the  whole  could  become 
completely  fo,  it  would  requite  a  g;eat  length  of  time,  and 
then  the  firfl  portions  of  acid  that  had  been  formed  would 
be  very  near  to  a  (late  of  decompotnion.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  choice  of  the  fubdances  proper  for  forming  ferments  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  this  choice 
ought  always  to  be  determined  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  fluid  upon  which  one  operates.  The  author  timers 
into  details  relative  to  this  fubjedf,  which  are  the  more  in- 
terefting  as  being  the  refult  of  experience  and  obfervatio.i. 

Finally,  the  obligation  impofed  upon  us,  as  the  fourth 
condition,  to  employ  w  ines  of  good  quality  if  we  w  ith  to 
obtain  excellent  vinegar,  is  natu  ally  deduced  from  the 
date  of  the  condiment  parts  of  thefe  wines ;  it  is  eafily  con¬ 
ceived,  that  the  more  they  pofltfs  of  a  fpecies  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  more  they  will  alfo  influence  that  of  the  new  pro- 
duff  which  is  about  to  be  formed.  Moreover,  in  this  cafe 
experience  cn?ire:y  accords  with  theory,  for  it  is  univerfailv 
admitted  that  the  bed  kinds  of  vinegar  are  thofe  that  have 
been  manufactured  from  generous  wines. 

The  thfiq  paragraph  ptefents  us  with  a  defeription  of 
the  operations  requifite  for  the  manufacture  of  different 
kinds  of  vinegar. 

The  author  has  not  contented  h:mfelf  with  deferibing 
the  procefies  for  making  wine-vinegars  ;  but  he  has  alfo  de¬ 
fended  thofe  employed  for  obtaining  the  vinegars  of  cyder, 
of  perry,  of  malt-liquors,  of  the  bran  of  wheat,  with  fuch 
precifion,  that  whoever  may  with,  to  repeat  them  may  be 
Spared  the  trouble  of  making  any  trials  that  may  prove  un- 
fuccefsful. 

In  the  fame  paragraph,  the  author  makes  miiyion  of 
feveral  other  acids,  which,  in  certain  places,  are  employed 
as  fubditutes  for  ordinary  vinegar. 

Such  are  verjuice,  the  acid  of  milk,  that  of  honey,  ike. 
ke. ;  though  thefe  acids,  chemically  considered,  are  fomewhat 
diterent  from  thofe  furniftied  by  wine,,  it  is.r.o  l,cfs  true  that 


they  afford  great  rcfources,  and  that  in  fome  departments  of 
the  republic,  where  they  are  principally  confumed,  they  are 
in  daily  ufe,  without  producing  any  bad  effects  upon  the 
heahh  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  fourth  paragraph  is  entitled,  Of  the  Acids  vfed  as 
SubJ'titutcs  fur  Vinegar. 

The  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  acids  dands  in  the  fame 
predicament  with  thofe  that  have  been  treated  of  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs.  Though  efltntially  different  from  wine- 
vinegar,  they  have,  in  certain  refpects,  fo  greet  an  analogy 
with  the  latttr,  that  people  have  not  hrfitatea  to  make  ufe  of 
them  in  its  dead.  It  is  for  this  purpofe,  undoubtedly,  that 
the  juice  of  the  currant,  barberry,  &c.  are  exprefsly  fubjeCfed 
to  the  acetous  fermentation.  The  liquors  procured  by  thefe 
means  afford  very  ufeful  fubditutes  for  vinegar ;  but  they 
have  the  difadvantage  that  they  will  not  keep.  In  general 
they  foon  become  covered  with  mould,  foon  after  they  have 
been  prepared,  and  at  length  are  entirely  decompofed. 

Before  the  revolution,  vinegar  formed  a  very  important 
ar  tide  of  commerce  with  certan  nations ;  the  Dutch  in  par¬ 
ticular  carried  on  a  very  confiderable  traffic  with  it.  The 
vinegars  which  they  manufactured  were  exported  to  their 
colonial  poffefiions,  and,  as  they  were  ot  good  quality,  they 
bore  long  voyages  without  lpoiling. 

Citizen  Panncnticr  imagines  that  this  branch  of  commerce 
might  alfo  become  very  productive  in  the  Department  dc  la 
Seine,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  by  their  commercial  genius, 
might  ealily  increafe  their  exports,  and  thus  add  to  the  great 
advantages  which  they  derive  from  their  geographical  po- 
fition. 

The  manner  of  preferring  vinegar  forms  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
fifth  paragraph. 

Vinegar,  be  it  ever  fo  well  prepared,  is  fubjeft  to  the  lot 
of  all  compound  fluids  ;  namely,  that  at  the  tnd  of  a  certain 
period  it  undergoes  fenfible  alterations. 

There  are  however  means  by  which  thefe  alterations  mav 
be  retarded;  they  confift  in  defending  the  vinegar  againff 
the  influence  of  the  external  air,  by  keeping  it  in  proper 
vetfels,  well  clofed  and  placed  in  a  cool  (filiation. 

Its  alteration  may  alto  be  retarded  by  depriving  it  of  a 
poition  of  the  water  which  it  contain,;  for  which  purpofe 
nothing  more  is  nfceffarv  than  to  let  it  boil  for  a  a  inftant  ; 
but  the  vetfels  which  are  employed  in  this  operation  muff, 
not  be  made  of  copper. 

The  procefs  propoftd  by  Scheele,  with  a  finfilar  intention,, 
is  very  Ample  :  it  confitts  in  filling,  with  this  acid,  glafs 
vetfels,  which  are  placed  in  boilers  full  cf  water.  The  water 
is  then  made  to  boil  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  after 
which  the  vinegar  is  taken  out,  and  may  then  be  kept  for 
feveral  years  without  undergoing  any  alteiation. 

Diftillation  has  alfo  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  pre- 
ferving  vinegar ;  bur,  betides  ihat  it  is  a  tedious  and  difficult 
procefs,  it  deprives  the  acid  of  the  agreeable  fmell  and  talle 
peculiar  to  it  in  its  natural  date, .and  which  one  always  withes- 
to.  find  in  it. 

In  fatfr,  diftilled  vinegar  is  not  fufeeptibie  of  alteration, 
and  it  is  partly  on  this  account,  and  partlyalfo  becaufe  it 
contains  no  fubftance  foreign  from  its  compe  tition,  that  it  is 
referv.ed  for  chemical  operations,  and  employedin  preference 
to  the  other  in  many  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  vinegar  that  lias  been  concen¬ 
trated  by  freezing.  The  acid,  by  this  Ample  procefs,  be¬ 
comes  much  ftronger,  and  may  be  kept-  for  a  greater  length 
of,  time  ;  but  it  acquires  an  empyreumatic  fmell  and  talte,, 
which  render  it  unfit  for  being  employed  as  a  feafoibing  for 
aliments.  This  vinegar,  like  the  ditiilled,  is  aimed  fbleiy, 
employed  in  chemical  laboratories. 
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Finally,  fea  fait,  or  muriate  of  foda,  which  fome  have  re¬ 
commenced  to  be  added  to  vinegar,  as  being  able  to  preferve 
this  acid,  fome  times  iitceeeds  weli  enough;  however  it  is 
not  without  its  inconveniences  ;  for  the  vinegars  that  con¬ 
tain  this  faline  fttbkance  grow  turbid,  and  at  length  lofe 
their  primitive  qualities. 

However,  this  procefs  ought  not  to  be  neglected;  and 
though  it  may  not  fuccctd  qui  e  to  perfectly  as  we  could 
v  ifii,  we  may  fl;llem|  loy  it  in  certain  cafes  with  advantage, 
efpeflally  if  the  quantity  of  fait  added  to  the  vinegar  be  not 
too  confiderable. 

The  figns  by  which  we  may  difeover  whether  the  vinegar 
be  good,  adulterated,  orfpoikd,  iorm  the  fubje£t  of  the  lixth 
paragraph. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet,  in  commerce, 
with  vinegars  of  bad  quality.  Two  caufes  principally  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  being  in  that  (late:  the  fuff,  that  they  have 
been  manufactured  with  weak  wines,  or  fuch  as  are  already 
fpoiled  ;  the  fecond,  that  they  have  either  been  mixed  with 
acrid  fubkances,  fuch  as  pimento,  & c.  or  mineral  acids,  fuch 
as  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic,  have  been  added  to  them. 

When  the  buyer,  unacquainted  with  the  fraud,  takes  thefe 
kinds  of  vinegar,  he  imagines  that  the  effeCt  which  they 
produce  upon  his  palate  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  krength  of 
the  vinegar,  and  frequently  that  alone  is  fufheient  to  make 
him  conclude  that  the  vinegar  is  of  good  quality.  How 
grofsly  lie  is  miftaken  is  verv  evident. 

Ho  wever,  nothing  is  more  eafv  than  to  detect  fuch  a  fraud  ; 
it  being  fuflicient  to  faturate  a  given  quanfiy  of  potafh  with 
the  vinegar  tliat  is  fufpedted  of  being  adulterated,  and  to 
compare  the  quantity  of  vinegar  that  we  have  been  obliged 
to  employ  before  we  could  obtain  a  complete  fa tu ration  with 
that  conl'umed  in  a  ftmilar  experiment  in  .de  with  vinegar, 
the  good  quality  of  which  we  are  addled  of. 

We  ought  afterwards  to  evaporate  a  portion  of  this  vinegar 
till  a  pellicle  is  formed  upon  it,  and  examine  if,  when  it  has 
cooled,  it  has  not  depofited  fome  faline  precipitate.  If  it 
has,  the  form  of  tjne  cr/ftals  will  fltew  us  what  fpecies  of 
acid  has  been  ufed  for  adulterating  the  vinegar. 

As  to  the  acrid  vegetable  fubftances  that  may  have  been 
mixed  with  it,  they  will  readily  be  recognized  by  their  take, 
w  hich  will  be  altogether  different  from  that  of  vinegar,  and 
which  wiil  become  the  mor^  perceptible  the  more  the  acid 
has  been  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

In  general,  vinegar  that  has  not  been  adulterated,  or  which 
has  not  been  fpoiled  by  an  incipient  decompofition.  is  readily 
known  by  its  acid  take,  its  tranfparency,  and  its  agreeable 
fmeil,  a  fmell  which  becomes  kill  more  developed  when  we 
rub  iome  of  the  vinegar  between  the  hands. 

In  the  feventh  and  eighth  paragraphs,  the  author  treats  of 
the  ufe  of  vinegar  in  preferving  frefli  meat,  fruits,  and 
cfculet.t  vegetables. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  great  utility,  of  vinegar 
in  preferving  kefh  from  the  change  w  hich  it  fpeedily  under¬ 
goes,  particularly  during  the  heat  of  the  fummer  ;  it  is  alfo 
known  that  this  acid,  wh'ch  is  daily  employed  in  our 
kitchens,  has  the  prope-ty  of  giving  to  certain  kinds  of  fleflt 
meat  an  agreeable  take,  and  rendering  them  more  tender, 
and  consequently  more  fit  to  be  eaten  :  but,,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  effect-,  it  is  necefiary  that  the  vinegar  fhould  be 
of  good  qual  ty  t  ctherwifethe  refult  would  be  direltly  con¬ 
trary  to  that  which  we  hoped  to  obtain.. 

As  to  the  prtferva  i  n  of  fruits  and  efculent  vegetables  in 
vinegar,  it  is  a  practice  almoit  univerfally  in  ufe  :  but  in  this 
cafe  alfo  it  is  necefiary  that  the  vinegar  fliould  be  good  ; 
ether  wife  the  fruits  become  foft,  and  at  length  unfit  to  be 
catciu 
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The  aromatic  vinegars  form  the  fubjeft  of  the  ninth  para¬ 
graph- 

The  author  dwells,  in  this  article,  upon  the  property  which 
vinegar  poflfefles  of  imbibing  the  aroma  of  plants  ;  he  men¬ 
tions  feveral  aromatic  vinegars,  which  are  the  mok  in  ufe, 
both  for  the  table  and  the  toilet,  and  he  points  out  the  pre¬ 
cautions  that  mud  bo  taken  in  order  to  make  them  keep  for  a 
long  time.  But  this  acid  alfo  imbibes  the  more  active  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  vegetables,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  art  of 
making  medicated  vinegars  is  founded ;  the  method  formerly 
practifed  wdth  the  intention  of  f  orming  fuch  vinegars,  by  letting 
the  medicinal  plants  ferment  together  with  the  wine,  is  now 
known  to  be  grounded  in  an  error. 

In  the  tenth  and  lak  paragraph.  Citizen  Parmentier  treats 
of  the  medicinal  and  economical  ufes  of  the  vinegar  i t lei f : 
he  (hews  the  great  utility  of  this  acid  in  putrid  and  contagious 
dileafes,  whether  adminikered  internally,  orapplied  externally. 
He  quotes,  under  this  head,  the  regulations  by  which  the 
marine  of  France  commands  the  captains  of  fitips  not  to  put 
to  lea  without  a  quantify  of  vinegar  fuflicient  for  wafhing  their 
decks,  cabins,  &c.  at  leak  once  every  five  days.  He  proves 
that  it  is  frequently  owing  to  a  fimilar  ufe  of  vinegar  that 
crews  have  been  preferved  from  the  difeafes  prevalent  in  fleets, 
and  that  on  this  account  alone  more  attention  than  ever  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  execution  of  the  regulations  mentioned 
above. 

Finally,  the  author  dwells  upon  the  utility  of  vinegar  in  the 
arts,  and  the  impoflibility  of  fupplying  its  place  by  any  other 
known  acid. 

From  the  expofition  which  we  have  given,  it  may  be  eafy  to- 
fee  that  the  treatife  on  Vinegar  in  the  Coins  complet  d Agri¬ 
culture  fulfils  all  the  conditions  that  were  to  be  defired  in  fuch 
a  treatife.  If  Citizen  Parmentier  has  not  thought  it  necefiary-' 
to  .treat  his  fubjeft  with  all  the  detail  of  which  it  was  ful- 
ceptible,  it  will  at  leak  be  admitted,  th>t  he  has  dwelt  upon 
thofe  points  which  it  was  molt  eflential  to  know,  and  that  in 
this  refpedt  he  has  completely  fulfilled  the  views  propofed  to 
themfelves  by  the  authors  of  the  work  for  which  this  article 
was  intended.  We  therefore  have  no  doubt  that  the  labours 
of  Citizen  Parmentier  will  be  .favourably  received,  and  that,  as 
we  have  already  laid,  they  will  form  a  worthy  counterpart  to- 
the  article  on  wine  by  Citizen  Chaptal,  which,  according  to 
the  avowal  of  all  who  have  read  and  ltudied  it,  deferves  to  be 
tanked  amongft  the  bek  productions  of  that  chemifl. 

VINGORLA,  a  Dutch  fettlement  in  the  peninfula  of  Hin- 
dooftan,.  on  the  coafl  of  Concan,  a  little  N.  cf  Goa.  Long. 
73.22.  E.  Lat  15.57.  N. 

Vingorla  Rocks,  rocks  lying  about  feven  miles  from  the 
coalt  of  Concan.  in  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  and  10  miles 
S.S.W.  of  the  ifland  of  Melundy,  or  Sunderdoo.  They  are 
pollefled  by  the  Malvvaans,  a  piratical  tribe.  Long.  73,  16.  \V, 
Lat.  15.  52.  N. 

VJNTIMIGLIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  republic  cf 
Genoa,  with  a  biktop’s  fee,  a  f mall  harbour,  an.)  a  Rrcng  cable- 
on  a  high  rock.  It  has  been  oiten  taken  and  retaken,  and  is 
feated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rotta,  20 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Nice,  and  70  S.W.  of  Genoa,  i.ong.  7,. 
37.  E.  Lat.  43.  53.  N. 

VIRIi,  a.town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,, 
with  feveral  manufactures  of  coarfe  woollen  cloths.  It  is- 
feated  on  the  Vire,  30  miles  S  E  of  Cou ranees,  and  150  W,. 
of  Paris.  Long.  o.  45.  W.  Lat.  u8.  48.  N. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  about  thirty  Blands  and  keys  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  between  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
"Leeward  Caribbee  Wands.  They  were  called  Las  Virgiaes. 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  honour  of  the  n,coo  virgins  of  the 
legend.  They,  are  poke  fled  by  the  Erglifh  and  Danes.  Im 
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the  tirft  divifion,  belonging  to  tbo  Englffh,  is  lortola,  the 
principal,  to, .which  .belongs  Jolt  Van  Dykes  and  Little  V  an 
Dyke's,  Guana  ifle,  with  Beef  and  Thatch  Illands.  In  the 
fecund  divifion  is  Virgin  Gorda,  to  which  belong  Anegada,  or 
Drowned  Ifle,  Nicker,  Prickly  Pear,  and  Mufkito  Iflands,  the 
Commanoes, .  Scrub  and  Dog  Iflands,  the  Fallen  City  (two 
rocky  itlets,  clofe  together,  atadiftance  refembling  ruins),  the 
Round  Rock,  Ginger,  Cooper’s  Salt  Wand,  Peter’s  Wand,  and 
the  Dead  Cheft.  Of  the  Danifh  divifion,  the  principal  iflands 
are  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John.  Long,  from  63.  45.  to  64. 
c  r.  W.  Lat.  from  17..  10.  to  18.  30.  N. 

VIRNENBERG,  a  town  and  citadel  of  Weftpbalia,  the 
capital  of  a  county  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  20  miles  W. 
of  Coblentz.  Long.  7.  5.  E.  „  Lat.  50.  27.  N. 

VIRTON,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Luxemburg,  22  miles  W .  of 
Luxemburg.  Long.  5.  41.  E.  Lat.  49.  36.  N. 

VISAGAPATAM,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  Circar  of  Cicacole,  50  miles  SAV.  ot  Cicacole,  and  100 
N.E.  of  Rajamundry.  Long.  83.  40.  L.  Lat.  17.  45.  N.^ 

VISCHMA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  To¬ 
bol  fit,  a<58  miles  SAV.  ot  Tobolik.  Long.  61.  22.  E.  Lat. 
62.  36.  N. 

Vi  SET,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  jn  the  bilhoprtc  of 
Liege,  l'eated  on  the  Maefe,  feven  miles  N .  of  Liege.  Long, 
c,  40.  E.  Lat.  5°.  44-  N. 

VISHNEI-VOLOTCHOK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Tver,  one  of  the  imperial  villages  enfranchiied 
by  Catherine  IT.  It  has  a  canal,  which,  by  uniting  the 
Tverza  and  the  Mafia,  connects  the  inland  navigation  between 
the  Cafpian  and  the  Baltic  :  and  the  inhabitants,  raifed  from 
the  fituation  of  flaves  to  that  of  freemen,  feem  to  be  awakened 
to  a  fenle  of  their  commercial  advantages.  The  town  is 
divided  into  regular  ftreets.  AlLthe  buildings  are  of  wood, 
except  the  court  of  jufiice  ere£ted  by  the  late  emprefs,  and 
four  brick  houfes  belonging  to  a  rich  burgher.  It  is  ieated  on 


the  river  Zua,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Tver.  Long.  35-  0 •  E. 
Lat.  57.  23.  N. 

VISIA.POUR,  or  Bejapour,  a  confiderable  city  of  the 
Deccan  of  Hindooftan,  once  the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom  of 
the  fame  name,  but  now  fubjett  to  the  Poonah  Mahrattas. 

It  is  136  miles  S.E.  of  Poonah,  and  234  3. E.  of  Bombay. 
Long.  75.  19.  E.  Lat.  17.  26.  N. 

VISOGOROD,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Mafovia,  with  a  cattle, 
feated  on  the  Vitiula.'so  miles  N.W  of  Warfaw. 

UIST,  North  and  South,  two  iflands  of  the  Hebrides, 
on  the  W.  coaft  of  Scotland  ;  each  about  20  miles  in  length, 
and  of  confiderable  breadth.  They  contain  about  6,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Kelp  is  the  ftaple  commodity,  of  which  about 
1100  tons  are  annually  manufactured  in  thefe  itlands.  North 
Uift  is  about  15,  and  South  Uift  20  miles  W.  of  the  We  of 
Skye. 

VITF.RBO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
with  a  bithop’s  lee.  It  contains  10,000  inhabitants,  16  parifh- 
churches,  and  many  palaces  and  fountains.  Near  it  is  a 
fpring,  fo  hot,  that  it  will  botl  an  egg,  and  even  fiefh.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which,  the 
city  of  Rome  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  may  be  feen  ;  the 
latter  at  the  diftance  of  near  50  miles.  It  is  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Orvieto,  and  35  N.  by  W.  of  Rome.  Long.  12.  26.  E. 
Lat.  42.  25.  N. 

VITRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ifle  and 
Vilaine.  It  has  a  trade  in  linen  cloth,  and  knit  ltockings  and 
gloves.  It  is  feated  on  the  Vilaine,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Rennes, 
and  32  S.E.  of  St.  Malo.  Long.  1.  13.  W.  Lat.  48.  14.  N. 

VITIll-LE-BRULE,  a  village  of  France,  two  miles  N.E. 
of  Vitri-le-Franqois.  It  was  formerly  a  confiderable  town, 
but  was  burnt  (as  its  name  imports)  by  Lewis  VII. 


VITRI-LE-FRANCOIS,  a  confiderable  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Marne.  It  is  well  built,  though  the 
houfes  are  of  wood  ;  and  there  is  a  fine  fquare,  in  which  the 
church  ftands.  It  has  a  great  trade,  particularly  in  corn ; 
and  is  feated  on  the  Marne,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Chalons,  and 
100  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  38.  £.  Lat.  48.  44.  N. 

ViTRING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Carinthiq, 
with  an  abbey  of  Ciftertians.  It  is  fituate  on  a  lake,  called 
the  Wordtfee,  four  miles  SAV.  of  Clagenfurt. 

VITRIOL,  the  name  by  which  falts,  produced  by  combining 
vitriolic  (now  called  J'ulphuric)  acid  with  different  metals,  has 
heretofore  been  diftinguifhed.  Thus  we  had  blue  vitriol,  green 
vitriol,  &c.  according  to  the  colour  of  the  fait.  The  chemifts 
of  the  new  fchool  call  thefe  fubftances  fiilphates,  as  the  Julphatc 
of  copper ;  fu/phate  of  iron,  &c.  (Ice  Table  of  Nomenclate, 
Chemistry)  ;  but  the  London  College  of  Phyficians  call 
thefe  fubffances  by  the  name  o f  vitriolated,  and  denominate  the 
foregoing  combinations,  vitriolated  copper,  vitriolated  iron,  &c. 

VITTEAUX,  a  town  of  France;  in  the  department  of 
Cote  d’Or,  feated  on  the  river  Rraine,  among  the  mountains, 
where  there  are  quarries  of  marble,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Semur, 
and  27  W.  of  Dijon.  Long.  4.  27.  E.  Lat.  57.  20.  N. 

VITTORIA,  or  Victoria,  a  confiderable  town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Alaba,  in  Bif:ay.  It  is  furrounded 
by  double  walls, and  in  the  principal  fquare  are  the  town-houfe, 
two  convents,  and  a  fine  fountain.  The  large  fireets  are 
bordered  with  fine  trees,  which  are  a  good  defence  againft  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  It  has  agreat  trade  in  hardware,  particularly 
in  fword-blades,  which  are  made  here  in  large  quantities.  It 
is  feated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  end  of  a  plain,  fertile  in  corn 
and  grapes,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Bilboa,  and  155  N.  of  Madrid. 
Long.  2.  36.  E.  Lat.  42.  53.  N. 

VIVARAIS,  a  latefmall  province  of  France,  part  of  that  of 
Dauphiny,  and  now  included  in  the  department  of  Ardeche. 

VIVERO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  feated  at  the  foot  of 
a  fteep  mountain,  near  the  river  Landrova,  whofe  mouth  forms 
a  large  harbour  on  the  Atlantic,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Mondon- 
nedo.  Long.  7.  34.  AV.  Lat.  43.  50.  N. 

V1VIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ardeche, 
with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  among  rocks  (on  one  of 
which  the  cathedral  is  built)  on  the  river  Rhone,  20  miles  N. 
of  Orange,  and  70  N.E.  of  Montpellier.  Long.  4.  46.  E.  - 
Lat.  44.  20.  N. 

VIZA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Romania,  with  a 
Greek  archbiffiop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
at  the  lource  of  the  river  Glicenero. 

UKENSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  To¬ 
bolik,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Irtiich  and  Oby,  196 
miles  N.  ofTobolfk.  Long.  69.  15.  E.  Lat.  61.  10.  N. 

ULEA,  or  Ulaborg,  a  lea-port  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia. 
It  is  the  largefi  town  in  Eaft  Bothnia,  and  fituate  at  the  mouth 


of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  320  miles  N.  of  Abo.  Long.  22. 
20.  E.  Lat.  65.  40.  N. 

ULIERBECK,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  two  miles  E. 


of  Mechlin.  Lon 
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2.  E.  Lat. 


of  Louvain,  and  11  S.E 
50.  S3-  N. 

ULLSWATER,  a  lake  ot  Weftmoreland,  10  miles  N.  of 
Amblefide,  and  14  S.W.  of  Penrith.  It  is  eight  miles  long, 
and  abounds  with  char,  and  a  variety  of  other  fifli.  The  navi¬ 
gators  of  this  lake  find  much  amulement  by  difeharging  guns, 
or  lmall  cannon,  in  certain  Rations.  The  report  is  reverberated 
from  rock  to  rock,  promontory,  cavern,  and  hill,  with  every 
variety  of  found  ;  now  dying  away  upon  the  ear,  and  again 
returning  like  peals  of  thunder,  and  thus  re-echoed  feven 
times  diflin&ly. 

ULMEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archbilhopric  of 
Mentz, 30  miles  N.E.  of  Treves.  Long. 7.  8.  E.  Lat.  50.7. N. 
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ULOTHO,  or  Vlothow,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
•county  of  Ravenlberg,  near  which  is  a  medical  l'pring.  It  is 
)fix  miles  S.  of  Minden. 

ULRICSHAMN,  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  Welt  Gothland, 
formerly  called  Rogefund,  the  prelent  name  being  given  it,  in 
1741,  in  compliment  to  Queen  Ulrica  Eleanora.  It  is  24 
miles  W.  of  Jonkioping,  and  47  E.  of  Gofcheborg.  Long. 
-14.  22.  E.  Lat.  57.  10.  N. 

ULTZEN,  or  Veltzen,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
•duchy  of  Lunenburg.  It  was  formerly  a  banfeatic  town,  has 
now  a  confiderable  trade  in  wool,  and  is  leated  on  the  Ilmenan, 
23  miles  S.  of  Lunenburg.  Long.  10.  38.  E.  Lat.  52. 
S5-  N- 

ULVERSTONE,  a  town  in  Lancathire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday.  The  pountry  people  call  it  Oufton,  and  it  is  feated 
at  the  foot  of  a  Iwift  defcent  of  hills  to  the  S.E.  near  a  lhallow 
arm  of  the  Irifh  Sea.  It  is  the  port  of  the  diftridt  of  Furnefs. 
"The  principal  inns  are  kept  by  the  guides,  who  regularly  pafs 
the  fands,  to  and  from  Lancatler,  every  .Sunday,  Tuefday,  and 
Friday.  It  is  18  miles  N.W.  of  Lancatler,  and  267  N.N.W. 
of  Lopdon.  Long.  3.  12.  W.  Lat  54.  14.  N. 

UMA,  or  Umea,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Well  Bothnia, 
feated  on  the  river  Uma,  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  houfes 
are  built  of  wood  ;  and  it  was  .twice  burnt  by  the  Rulfians. 
It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  Welt  Bothnia,  and  280 
mile6  N.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  19.  9.  E.  Lat.  63.  58.  N. 

UMAGO,  a  fea-port  of  Venetian  Iftria,  feated  between  the 
gulf  Largona  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quieto. 

UMBRIATICO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citeriore, 
with  a  biflioo’s  fee,  though  now  reduced  to  a  l'mall  place.  It 
is  leated  on  the  Lipuda,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  St.  Severina. 
Long.  17.  10.  E.  Lat.  38.  29.  N, 

UNDERSWEN,  or  Underseen,  a  handfome  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  near  which  is  the  famous 
cavern  of  St.  Pat.  It  is  feated  on  the  lake  Thun,  25  miles 

S.S.E.  of  Bern,  and  30  S.E.  of  Friburg.  Long.  7.  32.  E. 
Lat.  46.  32.  N. 

UNGHWAR,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  lame  name,  in  an  illand  formed  by  the  Ungh. 
It  is  (trong  from  its  filiation  among  the  mountains  of  Crapach, 
and  is  47  miles  E.  of'CalTovia.  Long.  22.  23.  E.  Lat.  48. 
48.  JJ. 

UNION  ( Encycl .).  This  term  ceafes  to  be  applied  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  political  conneftion  between  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  ;  Ireland  having,  in  1800,  experienced  a  fimilar  fate.  In 
'Plate  5  1.  we  have  given  a  lketch  of  the  enjigns  armorial  of  the* 
■united  kingdom  of  G mat  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  fettled  by  the 
king  in  council.  Thefe  are  quarterly,  frit  and  fourth,  Eng¬ 
land  ;  fecond,  Scotland.;  third.  Ireland  :  on  an  efeuteheon  of 
pretence,  the  arms  of  his  majefty’s  German  dominions,  en¬ 
figned  with  the  electoral  bonnet. 

The  union  badges— •  the  role,  thifile,  and  lhamrock — ilfuant 
from  the  fame  ft  a!  k  ;  namely,  the  rofe  between  the  thiltle  and 
Ihamrocfc,  and  alternated  by  the  rofe  between  the  lhamrock 
and  thiltle  ;  both  enfigned  with  the  imperial  crown. — See  the 
plate. 

The  union  flag  con. bines  the  laltiers  cf  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
Patrick,  lurmounted  by  the  crofs  of  St.  George,  as  reprefented 
a'lfo  in  the  plate. 

The  crefl  of  Ireland  is  a  tower,  triple-towered  proper ;  in 
the  portal  a  hart,  lodged,  argent,  attired,  and  hoofed,  or. 

The  badge  of  Ireland  is  a  lhamrock  enfigned  with  the 
imperiaf  crown. 

The  badge  of  the  lhamrock  to  -be  within  the  collar  of  St. 
Patrick,  enfigned  with  the  imperial  crown. 

The  flyle  of  his  majefty  is  as  follows : — “  Georgius  Terlhts 
JD(i  Gratia  .Britannia)  am  liej.,  I'idci  Defenfur. ,  ct  in  Tend 
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Ecclcfia:  Anglicance  et  Hibernicce  fupremum  Caput."  In  Englilh, 
“  George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  united  Kingdom 
oj  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
id  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  on  Earth,  J'upreme 
Head. 

The  lupporters,  crcft,  and  crown,  remain  without  any 
alteration. 

Union,  the  county  town  of  Fayette,  in  Penn lyl vania,  14 
miles  from  the  Monongohela,  and  58  S.  ofPittfburg.  Long. 
79.  48.  W.  Lat.  39.  54.  N. 

UNNA,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of  March, 
formerly  a  confiderable  Hanfieatjc  town.  It  is  feated  on  a 
brook  called  Kottelbeck,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Dortmund,  and  33 
S.  of  Manlier.  Long.  7.  49.  E.  Eat.  5r.  28.  N. 

Un  n  a  ,  a  river  ol  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  runs  through 
Croatia,  palles  by  \1  ihitfch  and  Dubitza,  and  falls  into  the 
Save. 

UN  NARY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Srr.oland, 
4 3  miles  W.  of  Wexio. 

UNST,  the  molt  remote  pf  the  Shetland  Iflands,  extending 
beyond  61 0  N.  lat.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  and  four  broad. 

UN'IERSEEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  fituate  between  the  lakes  of  Brientz  and  Thun,  23  miles 

5.5. W.  of  Lucem,  and  26  S.E.  of  Bern.  Long.  7.  28.  E. 
Lat.  46.  35.  N. 

UNZA,  or  Unsha,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  government  of  Kfoftroma.  Jt  is  fituate  on 
the  river  Unza,  92  miles  E.N.E.  of  Koltroma.  Long.  44. 

1 5.  E.  Lat.  37 *  56.  N. 

VOERDEN,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Holland. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1672  and  1795.  ^  is  feated 

on  the  Rhine,  10  miles  W.  of  Utrecht,  and  20  S.  of  Amfter- 
darn.  Long.  4.  58.  E.  Lat.  42.  6.  N. 

VQGH’ERA,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan  and  territory  of  Pavia.  It  is  feated  on  the  Staftbra,  14 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Pavia,  and  30  S.  by  W.  of  Milan.  Long.  9. 
10.  E.  Lat.  44.  59.  N. 

VOGLABR-UCK,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auflria, 
which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  granting  protection  to  all  Haves  ; 
and  its  burghers  and  merchants,  together  with  their  wares,  are 
toll-free  through  all  the  Auftrian  countries.  It  is  27  miles 

5.5. E.  of  Pafl'au.  Long.  13.  40.  E.  Lat.  48.  1.  N. 

VOID,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe, 

feated  on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name,  10  miles  from  Toul. 

VOIGTLAND,  a  territory  of  Upper  Saxony,  one  of  the 
four  circles  of  the  marquifate  of  Mifnia  ;  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  Bohemia,  on  the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Altenburg,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Thuringia  and  Franconia.  Piawen  is  the  capital. 

VOIGTSBERG,  a  town  and  citadel  of  Upper  Saxony, 
belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Zurickau. 

VOK.ELMARK,  or  Woliokmarck,  a  town  of  German  v, 
in  Carinthia,  feated  on  the  Drave,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Clagen- 
furt.  Long.  14.  56.  E.  Lat.  46.  45.  N. 

VOLANO,  a  lea-port  of  Italy,  in  the  Ferrarefe,  feated  on 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  at  one  of  thetnouths  of  the  Po,  40  miles 
E.  of  Ferrara.  Long.  12.  36.  E.  Lat.  44.  53.  N. 

VOLCANO,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  Lipari 
Iflands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  S.  of  the  illand  of  .Lipari, 
from  which  it  is  l'eparated  by  a  deep  channel,  a  mile  and  a 
half  broad.  It  is  12  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  a  volcano, 
in  the  form  of  a  broken  cone,  but  now  emits  l'moke  only. 
Volcano,  as  well  as  all  the  reft  of  thefe  iflands,  is  fuppolcd 
to  have  been  originally  the  work  of  fubterranean  fire.  Of  the 
production  of  this  illand,  in  particular,  Fazzello  lays,  that  it 
happened  in  the  early  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  is  v: 
corded  by  Pliny  and  others, 
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■VOLGA,  the  larged  river  in  Europe,  which  has  its  fource 
in  two  fmall  lakes,  in  the  government  of  Pleflcof,  in  Ruffia, 
about  80  miles  W.  of  Tver.  It  begins  to  be  navigable  a  few 
miles  above  that  town,  and  is  confidorably  augmented  here  by 
the  junftion  of  the  Tverza,  which  is  a  broader,  deeper,  and 
more  rapid  river.  By  means- of  the  Tverza,  a  communication 
is  made  between  the  Volga  and  the  Neva,  or,  in  other  words, 
between  the  Cnipian  and  the  Baltic.  This  river  w'aiers  feme 
of  the  tined  provinces  in  the  RulTian  empire,  pafies  by 
Yarollaf,  Kofiru.na,  Niftmei-Novogorod,  Kafan,  Sim’oirfk, 
and  ’  Sara  tot,  entering  the  Cafpian  Sea,  by  feveral  mouths, 
below  Altraean.  > 

VOLHYNIA,  a  palatinate  of  Ruffian  Poland,  300  miles 
long  and  13c  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Polefia,  on  the  E. 
by  Kief,  orrtne  S.  by  Podolia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Auitrian 
Poland.  Itconfilts  chiefly  of  plains  watered  by  a  great  number 
of  rivers.  Lucko  is  the  capital. 

VOLLENHOVEN,  a  town  of  the  Unites};  Provinces,  in 
Overyilel,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
eaftle:  It  is  feated'  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  eight  miles  S.W.  of 
Steenwich,  and  12  N.W.  of  Zwol.  Long.  5.  42.  E.  Lat. 
52.  44.  N. 

VOLO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Janna,  with  a 
citadel  and  a  fort.  Ir  was  taken,  and  almod  ruined,  in  1655, 
by  the  Venetians.  It  is  feated  on  a  gulf  of  the  lame  name, 
where  there  is  a  good  harbour,  30  miles  S.E.  of  LarilTa.  Long. 
22.  55.  E.  Lat.  39.  21.  N. 

VOLOD1M1R,  or  Vladimir,  a  government  of  Ruffia, 
formerly  a  province  of  the  government  of  Mofcow.  The  foil 
is  extremely  fertile,  and  in  the  foreds  are  innumerable  lwarms 
of  bees.  * 

Volodimir,  or  Vladimir,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  capital  of  a 
government  of  the  fame  name,  and  once  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire.  It  is  ieated  on  the  Kliafma,  1 10  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Mofcow. 

VOLOGDA,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  divided  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Vologda  and  Veliki-Uftiug.  It  is  a  marfhy 
country,  full  of  foreds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  noted  for  its  fine 
wool. 

Vologda,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbiihop.  It  has  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  cathedral,  feveral  churches,  a  eaftle,  and  a  fort  refs  ;  and 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  It  is  feated  in  a  marfh,  on 
the  river  Vologda,  which  falls  into  the  Sukhona,  257  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Mofcow.  Long.  39.  46.  E.  Lat.  59.  20.  N. 

VOLSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Saratof, 
fituate  on  the  Volga,  76  miles  N.E.  of  Saratof.  Long.  47. 
45.  E.  Lat.  52.  15.  N. 

VOLTA,  a  river  of  Guinea,  which  runs  from  N.  to  S.  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  of  Acra. 

VOLTERRA,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  in  the  territory  of  Pifa, 
with  a  bifhop’s  lee.  It  is  lurrounded  by  walls,  contains  feveral 
antiquities,  is  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters,  and  is  feated  on 
a  mountain,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Florence,  and  32  S.E.  of  Pifa. 
Long.  10.  42.  E.  Lat.  43.  26.  N. 

VOLTR1,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Genoefe,  near  which  the 
Auftrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  1796.  It  is  fix 
miles  W.  of  Genoa. 

VOLTURNO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  rifes  in  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  pa  fifes  by  Hernia  and  Capua,  and  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Gaieta. 

VOLTURARA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  20 
miles  W.  of  Lucera,  and  52  N.E.  of  Naples.  Long.  15. 
14.  E.  Lat.  41.  26.  N. 

VOLVIC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy  de 
Dome.  Here  are  immenfe  quarries,  formed  by  a  current  of 


lavas,  which  furniffi  materials  for  the  buildings  of  the  adjacent 
towns.  The  fculptors  have  employed  no  other  for  the  ftatues 
in  the  churches,  which  are  all  of  a  black  colour  "Volvic  is  two 

miles  from  Riom. 

VOORN,  a  fort  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  on  an  ifland  formed 
by  the  jun&ion  of  the  Wahal  and  the  Maele,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  Rommel  Waert. 

.VOORN  LAND,  a  territory  of  the  United  Provinces, 
anciently  part  of  Zealand.  It  confifts  of  the  Lianas  of  Voorn, 
Goree,  and  Overflackee. 

VORA-LBERG,  or  Vorarleerg,  a  diftrict  of  Upper 
Auttria  ;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  lake  of  Conitance,  on  the 
E.  by  the  mountains  of  Ailbeig,  which  feparaies  it  from 
Tyrol,  on  the  S.  by  the  country  of  the  Grilbns,  and  on  the  N. 
by  Suabia.  It  comprifes  the  -four  counties  of  Feldkirch, 
Biegentz,  Pluaentz,  and  Sonnaberg. 

VORDEN,  a  town  of  Weft ph alia,  in  the  biftiopric  of 
Ofnaburg,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ofnaburg.  Long.  8.  24.  E. 
Lat.  32.  zo.  N. 

VORINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  principality  of 
Hohenzollern .  fituate  on  the  Lauchart,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Ho- 
henzollern.  Long.  g.  12.  E.  Lat.  48.  15.  N. 

VORONE1Z,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  the  capital  of 
which,  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  on  the  Voronetz,  below  its 
juntlion  with  the  Don,  2i"j  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Mofcow.  Long. 
39.  14.  E.  Lat.  ijr.  36.  N. 

VOSGES,  a  department  of  France,  including  that  part  of 
Lorrain,  which  wa's  lately  a  province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
fo  called  from  a  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with  wood,  that 
leparates  this  department  from  the  department  of  Upper  Saone 
and  Upper  Rhine. 

VOU-HOU-HIEN,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-nan,  and  jurifdidtion  of  Tay-ping-fou  ;  the  mod  confi¬ 
derable,  in  point  of  riches,  in  that  jurifdifition.  It  is  52  miles 
S.W.  of  Tay-ping-fou. 

VOUILLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vienne,  10  miles  W.  of  Poitiers.  Here  Clovis  gained  a  battle, 
in  507,  againft  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  which  extended 
the  French  empire  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees. 

VOU-TCHANG-FOU,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hou- 
'quang,  in  China;  the  rendezvous,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  people  in  the  empire.  As  every  branch  of  trade  is 
carried  on  here,  its  port,  feated  on  the  Yang-tfe-kiang,  is 
always  crowded  with  veflels ;  the  river  being  fometimes  covered 
with  them  to  the  diftance.  of  two  leagues.  The  beautiful 
cryftal  found  in  its  mountains,  the  plentiful  crops  of  fine  tea, 
and  the  prodigious  lal’e  of  the  bamboo  paper  made  here,  -con¬ 
tribute  no  lels  to  make  it  famous  than  the  continual  influx  of 
ftrangers.  Its  extent  is  compared  to  that  of  Paris.  Itsdiftrici 
contains  one  city  of  thefecond  clafs,  nine^of  the  third,  a  forti¬ 
fied  town,  and  feveral  fortrefiVs.  It  is  873  miles  S,  of  Pekin. 
Long.  iiz.  23.  E.  Lat.  30.  30.  N. 

VOU-TCHEOU-FOU,  or  Fou-tcheou-pou,  a  city  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi,  formerly  one  of  the-  moft 
beautiful  in  the  empire;  but,  fince  the  inyafion  of  the  Tartars, 
it  has  been  a  heap  of  ruins,  which,  however,  ttill  convey  fome 
idea  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  Its  diltrift  contains  fix  cities 
of  the  third  clafs.  It  is  250  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Nanking. 
Long.  116.  23.  E.  Lat.  27.  30.  N. 

UPPINGHAM,  a  town  of  Kutlandfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday  ;  feated  on  an  eminence,  fix' miles  S.  of  Oakham, 
and  90  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  43.  W.  Lat.  32. 
36.  N. 

UPTON,  a  town  in  Worceftcrfliire,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday  ;  feated  on  the  Severn,  1 1  miles  S.  of  Wovcefter,  and 
109  W.N.W.  of  Loudon.  Long.  1.  55.  W.  Lat.  51. 
59-  N. 
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URACII,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg. 
Here  are  confiderable  manufattures  of  damatk  and  other 
linens.  It  is  21  ihiles  S.S.E.  of  Stutgard,  and  24  W.  of. 
Uhn.  Ldhg.  g.  15.  E.  Lat.  48.  27.  N. 

URAL,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  riles  in  Mount  Caucafus, 
and  watering  Orenburg,  Ural  Ik,  and  Gurief,  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Cafpian'Sea.  See  the  next  article. 

URALIAN  COSSACS,  a  Tartar  tribe  that  inhabit  the 
Ruffian  province  of  Orenburg,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Ural. 
Thefe  Colfacs  are  defcended  from  thofe  of  the  Don  ;  and  are  a 
valiant  race.  They  profefs  the  Greek  religion  ;  but  there  are 
diffenters  from  the  eftabliffied  religion,  whom  the  Ruffians 
called  Ilo/Jcolniki,  or  Separatifts,  and  who  ftyle  themlelves 
SturvverJH,  or  Old  Believers.  Thefe  confider  the  fervice  of 
the  eftabliffied  church  as  profane,  and  have  their  own  priefts 
and  ceremonies.  1'he  Uralian  Colfacs  are  all  enthufiafts  for 
the  ancient  ritual,  und  prize  their  beards  almoft  equal  to  their 
lives.  A  Ruffian  officer  having  order  a  number  of  Collac 
recruits  to  be  publicly  ffiaved  in  the  town  of  Yaitfk,  in  1771, 
this  wanton  intuit  excited  an  infurredtion,  which  was  fupprefTed 
fora  time;  but,  in  1773,  t^-e  impoftor  Pugatchef,  having 
affiumed  the  name  of  Peter  III.  appeared  among  them,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  this  circumfiance,  routed  them  once  more 
into  open  rebellion.  This  being  fupprefTed  by  the  defeat  and 
execution  of  the  impoftor,  in  order  to  extinguifh  all  remem¬ 
brance  of  this  rebellion,  the  river  Yaik  was  called  the  Ural; 
the  Yaik  Colfacs  were  denominated  Uralian  Colfacs ;  and  the 
town  of  Yaitilc  was  named  Uralfk.  Thefe  Colfacs  are  very 
rich,  in  conlequence  of  their  hlheries  in  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
Their  principal  fifhery  is  lor  fturgeons  and  beluga,  whofe  roe 
i'upplies  large  quantities  of  caviare;  and  the  fith,  chiefly  falted 
and  dried,  afford  a  confiderable  article  of  confumption  in  the 
Ruffian  empire. 

URALSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Caucafus 
and  province  of  Orenburg.  It  was  formerly  called  Yaitfk 
(fee  the  preceding  article),  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Ural,  375 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Aftracan.  Long.  50.  10.  £.  Lat.  32. 
o.  N. 

URANIENBURGH,  once  a  magnificent  caftle  of  Den¬ 
mark.  in  the  ifiand  of  Huen.  It  was  built  by  Tycho  Brahe,  a 
celebrated  aftronomer,  who  called  it  Uranienburgh,  or  Caftle 
of  the  Heavens,  and  here  made  his  obfervations.  It  is  now 
in  ruins.  Long.  12.  52.  E.  Lat.  55.  54.  N. 

URBANEA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duch)%)f  Uhbino,  with 
a  bifhop’s  lee.  It  was  built  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  on  the 
fiver  Metro,  12  miles  S.  of  Urbino.  Long.  12.  40.  L. 
Lat.  43.  34.  N.  - 

URBANNA,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  the  river  Rappa- 
hannoc,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

URBINO,  a  duchy  of  Italy,  in  the  Ecclefiaflical  State,  55 
miles  long  and  43  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  on  the  S.  by  Perugino  and  Spoletto,  on  the  E.  by 
Ancona,  and  on  the  W.  by  Tufcany  and  Romagna.  The, air 
is  not  very  wholeibrne,  nor  is  the  foil  fertile. 

Urbino,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
with  a  citadel,  an  archbilhop’s  fee,  and  a  palace,  where  th« 
dukes  formerly  relidod.  Great  quantities  of  fine  earthen  ware 
are  made  here;  and  it  is  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  illuftrious  painter  Raphael.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1796.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  between  the  rivers 
Metro  and  Foglia,  18  miles  S.  of  Rimini,  58  E.  of  Florence, 
and  i2o  N.E.  of  Rome.  Long.  12.  40.  E.  Lat.  43  46.  N. 

VREDEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bithopric  of 
Munfter,  26  miles  W.N.W.  of  Munfter,  and  26  S.W.  of 
Bentheim.  Long.  7.  8.  E.  Lat.  32.  8.  N: 

L1RGANTZ,  or  Jukgantz,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the 
Turcomans,  formerly  a  confiderable  place,  four  miles  in  cir¬ 


cumference,  but  now  in  ruins,  and  no  public  buildings  remain 
but  a  mofque.  It  is  240  miles  E.  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and 
70  S.  of  the  lake  Aral.  Long.  60.  2$.  E.  Lat.  40.  55-  N. 

URGEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bitliop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Sagra,  in  a  fertile  plain,  furrounded  by  mountains, 
planted  with  vineyards,  60  miles  W.  of  Ptrpignan,  and  7  5  N. 
by  W.  cf  Barcelona.  Long.  1.  44.  E.  Lat.  42.  32.  N. 

URI,  the  moft  louthern  canton  of  Switzerland,  ar.d  the 
fourth  in  rank.  It  is  30  miles  long  and  12  broad  ;  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  canton  of  Schweitz  and  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons,  on  the  E.  by  the  country  of  the  Grifons  and  the 
canton  of  Giarus,  on  the  S.  by  the  bailiwics  of  Italy,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  cantons  of  Underwalden  and  Bern.  See 
Schweitz. 

UR  MU  ND,  a  town  ®f  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers, 
10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Maeftricht. 

URSEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Rhine 
and  county  of  Konigftein,  five  miles  E. N.E.  of  Konigftein, 
and  18  N.E.  of  Mentz.  Long.  8,  28.  E.  Lat.  50  9.  N. 

URSEREN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Uri, 
fituate  on  the  Rents,  in  a  valley  to  which  it  gives  name,  17 
miles  S  S.E.  of  Altorf.  Long.  1 1.  20.  E.  Lat.  49.  8.  N. 

URSITZ,  St.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  bithopric  of 
Batle,  capital  of  an  extenfive  and  populous  though  hilly 
bailiwic  oi  the  fame  name,  in  which  fteel  is  manufactured  with 
great  fuccefs.  The  town  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  her¬ 
mitage,  built  in  the  feventh  century  by  St.  Urfinius.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Doubs,  over  which  is  a  ftone  bridge,  feven  miles 

5.  of  Porentru. 

*USBEC  TARTARY,  avail  country  of  Weftern  Tartar}-, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks,  on  the  E. 
by  Thibet,  on  the  S.  by  Hindootlan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Perfia 
and  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Thel’e  Tartars  are  divided  into  feveral 
tribes,  governed  by  their  refpe&ive  khans,  or  princes.  When 
under  one  fovereign,  they  were  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the 
Tartarian  nations.  The  principal  khans  pride  them felves  in 
being  defcended  from  Tamerlane,  whofe  birth-place  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Samarcarid,  the  prefent  capital  of  the  country. 
The  Ufoecs,  in  their  perfons,  are  faid  to  have  better  com¬ 
plexions  and  more  engaging  features  than  the  Kalmucs. 
Their  religion  is  Mahometanilm  ;  and  they  differ,  in  general, 
very  little  from  the  people  of  the  northern  provinces  oi 
Hindooftan. 

USEDOM,  an  ifiand  of  Prififian  Pomerania,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Oder,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  between  which  and  the 
illand  of  Wollin,  is  a  patlage  called  the  Swim  It  had  formerly 
a  confiderable  town  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  alrnoft 
reduced  to  allies  in  1 4 7 J .  Long.  14.  11.  E.  Lat.  54- 

6.  N. 

USF.RCHE,  a  town  of' France,  in  the  department  of 
Correze,  feated  on  a  It.  ej>' craggy  rock,  at  thufoot  or  which 
flows  the  Vezere,  3-7  miles  S.E!  of  Limoges,  and  217  S.  of 
Paris.  Long.  1.  37.  E.  Lat.  45.27.  N. 

USINGuN,  a  town  of  Germany,'  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine  and  principality  of  N'alfafi  Weil  burg,  22  milts  N.E.  of 
Mentz.  Long.  S.  23.  E.  Lat.  50.  10.  N, 

USK,  a  town  in  Moumouthtbire,  with-  a  market  on 
Monday;  feated  on  the  river  Ulk,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  140  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Long.  2.  36.  W. 
Lat.  51.  41,  N. 

USS1.L,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  ot  Correze, 

32  miles  N.E.  ot  -Tulles.  Long.  2.  15-  E.  Lat.  45 •  32-  N. 

USTANI.O,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cremonefe,  feated  on 
the  Oglio,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Cremona.  Long.  10.  8.  E. 
Lat.  45.  1 7%  N. 

U START!  Z,  a  town  of  France,  ia  the  department  of 
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Lower  Pyrenees,  fix  miles  S.  of  Bayonne.  Long.  x.  30.  YV. 
Lat.  43.  23.  N. 

USTIUG,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Vo¬ 
logda,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Vehki-Uftiug.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Sukhona,  464  miles  N.E.  of  Mofcow.  Long, 
j 6.  30.  E.  Lat.  60.  56.  N. 

UTOXETER,  a  town  in  Staffordfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday ;  feated  on  a  riling  ground,  near  the  river 
Dove,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Stafford,  and  136  N.N  W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  1.  50.  W.  Lat.  53.  10.  N. 

UTRERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
20  miles  S.  of  Seville.  Long.  5.  20.  W.  Lat.  37.  12.  N. 

UTZNACH,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  a  baliwic  be¬ 
longing  to  the  cantons  of  Schweitz  and  Glarus.  It  was  al- 
moll  entirely  burnt  in  1762,  buthas  'fince  been  elegantly  re¬ 
built.  It  is  three  miles  E.  from  the  lake  of  Zuric,  and  29 
S.E.  of  the  city  of  that  name. 

VURLA,  a  fea-port  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  in  Natolia, 
situate  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  on  a  bay  to 
which  it  gives  name,  21  miles  W_.  of  Smyrna,  Long.  27. 
58,  E,  Lat.  38.  27.  N. 


UXBRIDGE,  a  corporate  town  in  Middlefex,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfday.  The  Coin  runs  through  if  in  two 
ftreams,  and  over  the  main  ftream  is  a  (lone  bridge.  A 
treaty  was  carried  on  here  between  Charles  I.  and  the  par¬ 
liament,  in  1644;  and  the  houfe  in  which  the  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  met,  is  Hill  called  the  Treaty  Houfe.  Near  this  town 
are  the  remains  of  |an  ancient  camp.  Uxbridge  is  15  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  London.  Long.  o.  23.  W.  Lat,  51. 
31.  N. 

UZEDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  capital  of  a 
duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Cogolludo,  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Alcala,  and  26  N.N. E. 
of  Madrid.  Long.  3.13.  W.  Lat.  40.  46.  N. 

UZEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coaft,  17  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Brieux.  Long.  2.  52.  W. 
Lat.  4S.  16.  N. 

UZES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gard, 
feated  in  a  country  abounding  in  corn,  oil,  filk,  and  good 
wine,  12  miles  N.  of  Nifmes,  and  20  S.W.  of  Orange., 
Long.  4.  27.  E.  Lat.  44.  2.  N« 
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AACK.HAUSEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in 
the  duchy  of  Bremen,  12  miles  N.  of  Bremen. 
WA.CHENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germ  iny,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  the  Rhine,  15  miles  W.  of  Manheim,  and  31  E.  of 
Deux  Fonts.  Long.  8.  16.  E.  Lat.  49.  20.  N. 

WACHOVIA,  a  traift  of  land  ill  North  Carolina,  fituate 
between  the  rivers  Dan  and  Yadkin,  10  miles  S.  of  Pilot 
.Mountain,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  It  confifts  of  100,000 
acres,  pur-cha fed  by  the  Moravians,  in  1751,  and  named  by 
them  from  an  eftate  of  Count  Zinzendorf’s  in  Auftria.  In 
L755»  W  an  adf  of  aflembly,  it  was  made  a  feparate  parifh, 
called  Dobb’s  Parilh,  and  it  now  contains  feveral  flourifli- 
ing  fettlements,  of  w  hich  Salem  is  the  principal. 

WACHTENDONCK,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Guelderland, 
feated  on  a  tnorafs,  on  the  river  Niers,  five  miles  S.  of 
G  tie  Id  res.  Long.  6.  7.  E.  Lat  51.  23.  N. 

^  WADSTENA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Eafl  Gothland,  remarkable  for  its  cafile,  built  by  Guftavas 
Vafa,  in  1544,  and  inhabited  by  his  fon  Magnus,  who  was 
infane.  It  is  tested  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  lake  Wetter,  160 
miles  S.W,  of  Stockholm,  Long.  i  c.  37.  E.  Lat.  x8. 

WAGENINGEN,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  feated 
on  .the  Leek,  to  miles  JX.W.  of  Nimeguen.  Long.  5. 
3 1-  E.  Lat.  32.  o.  N. 

•WAGeRIA,  or  Waeeeiand,  a  fertile  territory  in  the 
dnehv  or  Holftem,  20  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth. 
Lubec  is  the  capital. 

/ AHREN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  feated  on  the  lake  Malcho,  10  miles  S..  of  Malchin. 

WAIHL1NGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurtemburg,  feven  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stutgard. 

WAIN FLEit T,  a  town  in  Lincolnfhire,  with  a  market 
mn  Saturday.  It  is  ieated  near  t lie  fea,  in  a  fenny  part  of 
*hs  country^  and  on  ihe  river  Wit  ham,  14  milus  N.E.  of 
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Bafton,  and  r  jo  N.  by  E.  of  London.  Eong.  0.  20.  E* 
Lat.  53.  10.  N. 

WAITZEN,  or  Waitz,  a  town  of  Hungary,  with  a 
bifiiop’s  fee.  A  large  annual  fair  is  kept  here.  It  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  talcen  by  the  Turks,  and  retaken  by  the  Im- 
perialifts.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Danube,  72  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Preflnirg.  Long.  18.  38.  E.  Lat.  47.  29.  N. 

WALCOT,  a  village  in  Lin  coin  (hi re,  on  the  borders  of 
the  fens,  within  one  mile  of  Felkingham.  It  has  a  chaly¬ 
beate  fpring,  formerly  much  frequented. 

WALCOUR,  a  town  of  the  Aufirian  Netherlands,  in 
the  county  of  Namur,  between  the  Meufe  and  Sambre. 
In  1615  it  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  Are.  The  French 
.attempted  to  ta'ke  it  in  r 689,  but  were  defeated,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  with  great  lofs,  by  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
It  is  feated  on  the  Heura,  12  miles  S.  cf  Charleroy,  and  27 
S.W.  of  Namur.  Long.  4.  30.  E.  Lat.  50.  ro.  N. 

WALDBURGH,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  a  barony  of  the 
fame  name,  24  miles  W.  of  Kempten.  Long.  9.  50.  E.. 
Lat.  47.  49.  N. 

WALDECK,  a  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  30  miles  long  and  20  broad  ;  bounded  on 
the  E.  and  S.  by  Heffe-Cafiel,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by 
Weftphalia.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  covered  with 
woods;  and-has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  quickfilver,  and  alum. 

W aldeck,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a  princi¬ 
pality  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Stein- 
bach,  25  miles  W.SuW.  of  .Caffel.  Long.  9.  4.  E.  Lat. 
51.  to.  N. 

WALDENBURG,  a  town  of  Upper  Snxony,  fituate  on 
the  Muldau.  The  old  town  of  Waldenburg,  which  is  di- 
-reftly  eppofite  it  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Muldau,  is  famous 
for  its  brown  and  white  earthen  ware.  It  is  nine  males  N„ 
of  Zwickau,  and  44  W.  of  Drefden.  Long.  .12..  3a,  ~E.  Lat. 
50.49.  IX. 
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Wai.denburg,  or  Wallenburg,  a  town  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  the  canton  of  Bafle,  with  a  caftle  on  a  high  rock. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  i  5  miles  S.  of  Bafle, 
and  1 5  N.E.  of  Soleure.  Long.  7.  35.  E.  Lat.  47.  22.  N. 

WALDKIRK,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  Auftrian  Brifgaw, 
and  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the  river  Eltz,  five  miles  from 
Friburg.  Long.  8.  3.  E.  Lat.  48.  9.  N. 

WALDSCHUT,  a  (trong  town  of  Suabia,  and  one  of 
the  four  Foreft:  Towns,  fubje£t  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It 
is  feated  oppofite  the  place  where  the  Aar  falls  into  the 
Rhine  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Foreft,  eight  miles  N.E. 
of  Lauffenburg,  and  17  W.  of  Schaffhaufen.  Long.  8. 
12.  E.  Lat.  47.  38.  N. 

WALDSTAsDTE,  a  name  given  to  the  Swifs  cantons 
of  Lucern,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden.  It  fignifies 
Foreft  Town s ;  thefe  cantons  containing  a  great  number  of 
forefts.  This  diftridl  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Waldftffidte,  or  Foreft  Towns  of  Suabia,  which  are  Lauf¬ 
fenburg,  Waldfchut,  Seckingen,  and  Rheinfelden. 

WALDST/ETTER  SEE,  or  Lake  ov  the  Four 
Cantons,  one  of  the  fineft  lakes  in  Switzerland.  It  con- 
fifts  of  three  principal  branches,  called  the  lakes  of  Lucern, 
Schweitz,  and  Uri.  The  upper  branch,  or  lake  of  Lucern, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs ;  the  fides  of  which  ftretch  from 
Kuflhatcht  to  Dullemval,  a  village  near  Stantz.  It  is 
bounded  toward  the  town  by  cultivated  hills  (loping  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  water,  conlrafted  on  the  oppofite  fide  by  an 
enormous  mafs  of  barren  and  craggy  rocks  ;  Mount  Pilate, 
one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  Switzerland,  rifing  boldly 
from  the  lake.  Toward  the  E.  of  this  branch,  the  lake 
contradts  into  a  narrow  creek,  fcarcely  a  mile  acrofs. 
Soon  after,  it  again  widens,  and  forms  the  fecond  branch, 
or  lake  of  Schweitz ;  on  the  W.  fide,  the  canton  of  Under¬ 
walden,  on  the  E.  that  of  Schweitz.  Here  the  mountains 
are  more  lofty,  and  infinitely  varied ;  fome  covered  to  the 
very  fummits  with  verdure,  others  perpendicular  and 
craggy  ;  here  forming  amphitheatres  of  wood;  there  jut¬ 
ting  into  the  water  in  bold  promontories.  Near  Brumen, 
commences  the  third  branch,  or  lake  of  Uri,  which  takes  a 
S.E.  direction.  It  is  deep  and  narrow,  about  nine  miles 
long,  bordered  on  both  fides  by  rocks  uncommonly  wild 
and  romantic,  with  foreft  of  beech  and  pine  growing  down 
their  fides  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water. 

WALHOF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland.  In  the 
year  1626  the  Poles  were  defeated  near  this  town  by  Gufta- 
vus,  king  of  Sweden.  It  is  34  miles  E.  of  Mittaw .  Long. 
24.  25.  E.  Lat.  56.  35.  N. 

WALKENREID,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thu¬ 
ringia,  feated  on  the  Sorge,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Halberftadt. 
Long.  21.  5.  E.  Lat.  51.  33.  N. 

WALLENSTADT,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Appenzel ;  incorporated  into  the  bailiwic  of  Sar- 
gans,  but  enjoying  many  diftinfl  privileges.  It  derives  its 
exiftence  from  the  patLge.  of  the  merchandife  tranfported 
from  Germany,  through  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  to 
Italy.  The  communication  occafions  the  frequent  refort  of 
Italian  merchants;  and  that  language  is  underftood  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  This  town  is  (eated  at  the  E. 
end  of  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  nine  miles  W .  of  Sargans, 
and  15  N.W.  of  Coire.  Long.  9.  14.  E.  Ear.  47.  1.  N. 

Wallenstadt,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  12  miles  long  and 
two  broad,  bounded  by  high  mountains,  except  to  the  E. 
and  W.  On  the  fide  of  the  canton  of  Glarus,  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  chiefly  cultivated  ;  enriched  with  wood  or  fine 
meadows ;  and  ftudded  with  churches,  cottages,  and  finall 
villages  ;  the  Alps  of  Alarus  rifing  behind,  their  tops  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow.  On  the  other  fide,  for  the  molt  part,  the 
Vol.  X. 


rocks  are  grotefque,  craggy,  inacceflible,  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  :  but  here  and  there  a  few  cuhivated  necks  of  la  d 
are  formed  at  the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  thefe  very  rocks  ;  exhibiting  a  beautiful  contraft  to  the 
barrennefs  above  and  around  them.  Numberlefs  water¬ 
falls,  occafioned  by  the  melting  of  the  ftiows,  fall  donn  the 
fides  of  the  mountains  from  a  very  confiderable  height,  and 
with  an  almoft  inconceivable  variety.  Through  this  lake 
flows  the  Mat,  which,  foon  after,  joining  the  Linth,  forms 
the  river  Limmat. 

WALLERSTEIN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  with  a  caftle  be- 
longing  to  the  counts  of  Oettingen,  fix  miles  S.W ,  of  Oet- 
tingen. 

WALLINGFORD,  a  borough  in  Berkfttire,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfday  and  Saturday.  It  was  once  furrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  had  a  caftle,  now  demoliftied,  and  four 
churches,  of  which  one  only  is  now  in  ufe.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Thames,  over  which  is  a  done  bridge,  14  miles  N.W. 
of  Reading,  and  46  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  r.  W.  Lat. 

5r-  36.  N. 

Wall  ingford,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Con-_ 
nedlicur,  1  3  miles  N.E.  of  Newhaven. 

WALNEY,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Lancafliire.  It  is 
long  and  narrow,  and  ferves  as  a  bulwark  to  the  hundred  of 
Fumed,  againft  the  waves  of  the  Irifti  S^a. 

WALPO,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Walpo,  20  miles  W.  of  Effeck,  and  no  S.  of  Buda.  Long. 

19.  22.  E.  Lat.  45.  35.  N. 

WALPOLE  (Horace),  earl  of  Orford,  was  the  youngeft: 
fon  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  earl 
of  Orford,  by  his  firft  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Robert 
Shorter,  efq.  of  Bybrook  in  Kent.  He  was  born  1716$ 
and  was  educated,  firft  at  Eton  fchool,  and  afterwards  at 
Cambridge.  At*  Eton  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  celebrated  poet  Gray  ;  and  they  went  together  on  \ 
the  tour  of  Europe,  in  the  years  1759,  I74°>  ai>d  I7+I* 
Unhappily  they  had  a  difpute  in  the  courfe  of  their  travels, 
which  produced  a  feparation. 

Mr.  Walpole  was  able  to  make  a  fplendid  figure  during 
the  remainder  of  his  deftined  courfe;  but  poor  Gray,  after 
the  feparation,  was  obliged  to  obferve  a  very  fevere  eco¬ 
nomy.  “  This  difference  arofe  from  the  difference  of  their 
tempers:  the  latter  being,  from  his  earlieft  years,  cutious, 
penfive,  and  philofophical ;  the  former,  gav,  lively,  and  in- 
confiderate.  This,  therefore,  occafioned  their  feparation  at 
Reggm.  Mr.  Gray  went  before  him  to  Venice  ;  and  (lay¬ 
ing  there  till  he  could  find  means  of  returning  to  England, 
he  made  the  bed  of  his  way  home,  repafting  the  Alps,  and 
following  almoft  the  fame  route,  through  France,  which  he 
had  before  gone  to  Italy.  In  juftice  to  the  memory  of  fo 
refpedlable  a  friend,  Mr.  Walpole  (fays  Mr.  Mafon,  Life 
of  Gray,  4:0.  p.  41)  enjoins  me  to  charge  him  with  the 
chief  blame  in  their  quarrel,  confefling  that  more  attention, 
complaifance,  and  deference,  to  a  warm  fnendftfip,  and  fu- 
perior  judgment  and  prudence,  might  have  prevented  a 
rupture  that  gave  much  uneafinefs  to  them  both,  and  a  lad¬ 
ing  concern  to  the  furvivor;  though  in  the  year  1744  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  them,  by  a  lady  who 
wiflhed  well  to  both  parties.” — This  event  took  place  after 
their  return  to  England  ;  but  the  s wound  in  their  friendftlip 
left  a  fear  that  never  was  totally  effaced. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  Horace  Walpole  and  Mr. 

Gray  were  formed,  either  by  nature  or  by  habits,  to  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  a  (late  of  intimate  friendship.  Gray  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  the  pureft  moral  principles,  a  friend  to 
religion,  penfive,  and  at  lead  fdfticiently  conlcious  of  his  in- 
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tellefhial  powers  and  intellectual  attainments.  Walpole’s 
morality  was  certainly  of  a  loofer  kind  •  he  feems  to  have 
had  no  religion  ;  he  was  often  unftafonabiy  gay  ;  and  to  ah 
equal  fliare  of  intellectual  pride,  though  without  equal 
reafon,  he  added  the  pride  of  birth .  It  can  therefore  ex¬ 
cite  no  furprife  that  a  man  of  Gray’s  independent  fpirit 
could  not  bear  the  fupercilious  freaks  of  fuch  a  character. 

Mr.  Walpole  was  nominated  to  reprefent  the  city  of 
Norwich,  when  his  father  vifited  it  July  3d,  1733,  having 
acquired  confequence,  not  only  as  the  fon  of  the  minifter, 
but  as  having  attended  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England  in 
that  year.  He  was  chofen  member  for  Colhngton,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  the  parliament  which  met  June  23th,  174T  ;  was  a 
fecond  time  in  parliament  as  representative  for  Caftle- 
Rifing,  in  Norfolk,  in  1747  s  and  for  King’s  Lynn  in  1754 
and  1761  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  parliament  he 
finally  retired  from  the  flage  of  politics,  and  confined  him- 
felf  wholly  to  literary  purfuits.  He  held  to  his  death  the 
office  of  u flier  of  his  Mijelty’s  exchequer,  comptroller  of 
the  pipe,  and  clerk  of  the  eftreats.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
nephew,  George,  third  earl  of  Orh  rd,  in  1 791,  he  fucceeded 
to  the  title  and  efiates;  but  that  event  made  fo  little  alte¬ 
ration  in  his  mode  of  living,  that  we  know  not  whether  he 
ever  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  During  almoft  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life  he  was  the  victim  of  the  gout, 
which  at  laft  reduced  him  to  a  cripple :  but  it  never  im¬ 
paired  his  faculties;  and,  to  the  very  moment  of  death,  his 
nnderftanding  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  fhock  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Berkeley-fquare,  in  1796, 
having  juft  entered  his  80th  year;  and  was  interred  in  the 
family  vault  at  Houghton,  in  a  private  manner,  agreeably 
to  his  particular  directions. 

Horace,  lord  Orford,  was  never  married,  and,  by  one  of 
his  biographers,  his  chief  miftrefs  through  life  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  mufe.  It  is  certain  that  he  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  helles-lettres  and  4b  tu ,  though  fie  ridicu- 
loufiy  affeCted,  in  his  letters  to  his  friends,  to  defpife  learn¬ 
ing  and  learned  men,  for  which  he  was  very  properly  re¬ 
primanded  both  by  Gray  and  Hume.  It  was  an  affecta¬ 
tion  peculiarly  abfurd  in  him,  who  was  conftantly  pub- 
liffiing  fomething,  and  Who  wrote  with  uncommon  acri¬ 
mony  againft  all  who  prefumed  to  call  in  queftion  the 
fidelity  of  the  picture  which  he  had  drawn  of  Richard  III. 
or  indeed  to  controvert  any  of  his  opinions.  Hence  his  an¬ 
tipathy  to  Johnfon,  becaul’e  he  was  a  tory,  a  Chriftian,  and 
a  rigid  moralift ;  whilft  he  himfelf  was  a  whig,  an  infidel, 
and  fuch  a  moralift  as  could  retail,  without  bluthing,  all  the 
fcandalous  anecdotes,  whether  true  or  falfe,  of  that  auguft 
family,  from  whom  he  acknowledged  his  whole  fortune  to 
be  derived.  He  had,  indeed,  another  reafon  for  diftiking 
Johnfon.  Lord  Orford  tlione  in  converfation,  and  furpaffed 
all  his  contemporaries  in  that  kind  cf  talk,  which,  without 
dazzling  by  its  wit,  always  delighted  :  while  Johnfon,  when 
roufed,  knocked  down,  as  by  a  Hath  of  lightening,  his  lord- 
fhip,  and  every  one  elfe  who  had  the  confidence  before  him 
to  talk  profanely.  Johnfon’s  wit  was  original:  Lord  Or- 
ford’s  confifted  of  ludicrous  ftories,  and  of  literary  and  po¬ 
litical  anecdotes.  His  works,  of  which  by  far  the  moft 
valuable  part  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  were 
collected  in  1798,  and  publifhed  in  five  volumes,  4to. 
They  refemble  his  converfation,  being  rather  amufing  than 
profound  or  infiruCting. 

Walpole,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  New 
Hamplhire,  fituate  on  Connecticut  River,  to8  miles  W.  of 
Portfmouth. 

WALLSALL,  a  corporate  town  in  Staffordflfire,  with  a 
®iarket  on  Tuefday  and  Friday,  It  has  feveral  mauu- 
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faCtures  in  iron,  fuch  as  nails,  bridlebits,  flirrups,  fpurs, 
buckles,  See.  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor.  It  is  feated  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  15  miles  S.  of  Stafford,  and  1 16  N.W.  of 
London.  L  mg.  1.  56.  W.  Lat.  52.  46.  N. 

WALSHAM,  North,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefday,  10  miles  E.  of  Norwich,  and  125  N.N.E.  of 
London.  Long.  1.3  1.  E.  Lat.  52.  40.  N. 

WALTHAM,  or  Bishop’s  Waltham,  a  town  in 
Hamplhire,  with  a  market  on  Friday.  It  obtained  this  laft 
name  from  a  palace  of  the  Bilhop  of  Winchefter,  once  fitu- 
a  LC  here;  and  here  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  called  by  the 
country  people,  the  Bifhop’s  Abbey.  The  ftatute  9 
George  I.  commonly  called  the  Waltham  Black  Aft,  was 
occafioned  by  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who 
had  retired  to  a  reclufe  dell  in  the  New  Foreff,  whence, 
being  in  difguife,  or  with  their  faces  blacked,  they  iffued  in 
the  nigh1,  committing  great  depredations,  killing  deer, 
fheep,  &c.  for  their  fubfiftence.  Hence  they  were  called 
the  Waltham  Blacks.  The  place  of  their  retreat  was  acceffi- 
ble  only  by  a  fubterranean  paffage  :  they  dreffed  like  fioreft- 
ers,  and  the  crofsbow  was  their  weapon.  They  were  dif- 
perfed,  at  lift,  by  the  activity  of  the  neighbouring  gentle¬ 
men.  Waltham  is  eight  miles  S.  of  Winchefter.  and  65 
W.  bv  S.  of  London.  Long.  1.  20.  W.  Lat.  50.  57.  N. 

WALTHAM  ABBEY,  or  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  a 
town  in  Elfex,  with  a  market  on  Tuefday.  It  received  its 
fecond  appellation  from  a  holy  croft,  pretended  to  have 
been  miraculoufly  conveyed  here;  and  it  obtained  its  firft 
name  from  a  Magnificent  abbey,  founded,  in  honour  of  this 
crofs,  by  King  Harold,  fome  fragments  of  which  remain. 
Harold,  and  his  tw  o  brothers,  after  the  battle  of  Haftings, 
were  interred  here.  A  plain  ftone  is  faid  to  have  been  laid 
over  him,  with  this  infeription,  Haroldus  In  fell  x  ;  and  a 
ftone  coffin,  fuppofed  to  have  been  his,  was  difeovered  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  Waltham  Abbey  are  fome  gun¬ 
powder  mills,  and  fome  manufactures  of  printed  linens  and 
pins.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lea,  -which  here  forms  leveral 
iftands,  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  London.  Long.  0.  3.  E.  Lat. 
51.  42.  N. 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  or  West  Waltham,  a  village 
in  Hertfordfliire,  which  takes  its  firft  appellation  from  a 
crofs  ereCted  here  by  Edward  I.  in  honour  of  his  queen 
Eleanor;  and  has  its  fecond  name  from  its  fituation  W.  of 
Waltham  Abbey.  It  it  feated  near  the  river  Lea,  12  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  London. 

WALTHAM  ON  THE  WOULD,  a  town  of  Licefter- 
fltire,  -with  a  market  on  Thurfday,  almoft  difufed.  It  is  19 
miles  N.E.  of  Leicefter,  and  113  N.  by  W.  of  London. 
Long.  o.  46.  W.  Lat.  52.  51.  N. 

WALTINBRUCH.  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurtemburg,  feated  on  the  river  Aich. 

WANDERSLEBEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Altenburg,  nine  miles  S.W.  of  Erfurt. 

WANDIWASH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Arcot,  and  38  N.N.W.  of  Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

WANGEN,  an  imperial  town  of  Suabia.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  papifts,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  paper  and 
hardware.  It  is  feated  on  the  Overarg,  17  miles  N.E.  of 
Lindau,  and  30.  E.  of  Conftance.  Long.  9.  56.  E.  Lat. 
47.  38.  N.  _  - 

WANGEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  baili- 
wic  of  Wangen,  in  Upper  Argau.  It  is  feated  on  the  Aar. 
10  miles  E.  of  Soleure,  and  23  N.N.E.  of  Bern.  Long. 
7.  30.  E.  Lat,  47.  16.  N. 

Wangen,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Rhine,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  and  fur- 
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rounded  by  a  wall.  It  is  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Strafburg. 
Long.  7.  42.  E.  Lat.  48.  38.  N. 

WANGFRIED,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine  and  principality  of  Heffe  Rhinfels,  fituate  on 
the  Werra,  13  Miies  W.  of  Mulhaufen,  and  30  S.S.E.  of 
Caffel.  Long.  9.  58.  E.  Lat.  51.  5.  N. 

WANTAGE,  a  town  of  Berkfliire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  King 
Alfred,  and  is  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ock,  12  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Oxford,  and  60  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  16.  E. 
Lat.  51.  .3  q.  N. 

WANTZENAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Rtiine.  It  wastaken  by  the  Auflrians  in  October, 
1793.  It  is  fix  miles  N.  of  Strafburg. 

WANZLEBEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Magdeburg,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Magde¬ 
burg. 

WARADIN,  Great,  a  ftrong  town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  citadel,  and  a 
bilhop’s  fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1660,  but  the 
Auflrians  retook  it  in  1692.  It  is  feated  on  the  Scbes 
Keres,  117  miles  N.E.  of  Peterwaradin,  and  150  E.S.E.  of 
Buda.  Long.  21.  50.  E.  Lat.  47.  5.  N 

Wakadin,  Little,  a  ftrong  town  of  Sclavonia,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Drave,  28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kamifca,  and  34  N.  by  E.  of 
Zagrad.  Long.  16.  15.  E.  Lat.  46.  48.  N. 

AVARANGOLE  (the  Ai  inkill  of  Ferifhta),  once  the  ca¬ 
pital  ofGoleonda,  in  the  Deccan  of  Hindooftan.  The  lite 
of  it  is  ftill  evident  from  the  old  ramparts,  which  are  amaz¬ 
ingly  extenfive.  A  modern  fortrefs  is  conftruCted  within  it, 
and  is  in  the  poffellion  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan.  Its 
62  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hydrabad.  Long.  79.  30.  E.  Lat.  18. 
6.  N. 

WARBURG,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Halland,  with  a  caftle,  30  miles  S.  of  Gottenburg.  Long. 
i'i.  46.  E.  Lat.  57.  12.  N. 

Warburg,  a  town  cf  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Pa- 
derborn,  formerly  imperial  and  hanfeatic.  It  is  feated  on 
theDymel,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Paderborn.  Long.  9.  19.  E. 
Lat.  51.  3 3.  N. 

WARDE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  15  miles  N.  of 
Ripen. 

WARDHUYS,  a  fea-port  of  Daniflt  Lapland,  on  a 
fmalliftand  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  continent.  It  has 
an  old  fort,  where  the  governor  refides,  and, is  120  miles 
S.E.  of  the  North  Cape.  Long.  31.  6.  E.  Lat.  70.  22.  N. 

WARBRIDGE,  or  Wardbridge,  a  town  in  Cornwall, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  has  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Camel,  which  is  the  handfomeft  in  the  county,  and  fup- 
ported  by  20  arches.  It  is  13  miles  S.W.  of  Camelford, 
and  241  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  5.  9.  W.  Lat.  30. 
36.  N. 

WAREPIAM,  a  borough  and,  fea-port  in  Dorfetfiiire, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  feated  between  the  Frome 
and  Piddle,  at  their  fall  into  Lochford  Lake,  the  W.  part  of 
Poole  harbour.  It  had  feveral  churches,  now  reduced  to 
three;  alfo  a  wall  and  caftle  5  but  has  fuffered  much  by 
the  various  turns  of  fortune,  and  the  harbour  is  almolt 
choked  up.  In  1762,  two  thirds  of  the  town  was  deftroyed 
by  fire,  but  has  been  rebuilt.  Above  the  bridge,  over  the 
Frome,  is  a  good  fah.non  fifitery  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
fine  tobacco-pipe  clay  is  dug,  of  which  nearly  10,000  tons 
are  annually  exported  to  London,  Liverpool,  &c.  Ware- 
ham  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
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ment,  and  is  20  miles  E.  of  Dorchefter,  and  r  14  W.  by  S. 
of  London.  Long.  2.  16.  W.  Lat.  50.  43.  N. 

WARKA,  a  to  wn  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Mafovia, 
feated  on  the  river  Pilfa.  Long.  2 r.  15.  E.  Lat.  31. 
3  S'  N.  ' 

WARMINSTER,  a  town  in  Wiltfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday,  feated  on  the  fource  of  the  Willybourn,  22 
miles  N.W.  of  Salifbury,  and  97  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Long.  2.  15.  W.  Lat.  51.  n.N. 

WAUNEMUNDE,  a.  fea-port  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg.  The  Swedes  had  a  houfe  here  to  take 
toll;  but,  in  1710,  when  their  affairs  were  upon  the  decline, 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  put  a  garrifon  in  it.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wdrne,  26  miles  N.E. 
of  Wifmar,  Long.  12.  26.  E.  Lat.  50.  4.  N. 

WARNETON,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  on  the 
river  Lis,  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Lifle.  Long.  3.  4.  E.  Lit. 
50.  45.  N.  * 

WARRINGTON,  a  town  in  Lancafliire,  with  a  market 
on  Wednefday,  and  large  manufactures  of  failcloth,  Rack¬ 
ing,  cotton,  pins,  and  glafs.  It  is  feated  on  the  Merfey,  . 
over  which  is  a  bridge,  18  miles  E.  of  Livepool,  and  183 
N.N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  245.  *W.  Lat.  53.  23.  N. 

WARRIORE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  i,i  the  Carnatic, 
32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tanjore,  and  55  S.S.W.  of  Pondi-- 
cherry. 

WARTA,  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Siradia,  feated  on  the  river  Warta,  12  miles  N.  of  Siradia, 
and  57  S.E.  of  Pofnania.  Long,  18.  o.  E.  Lat.  51.  41.  N. 

WARTENBURG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  lord- 
lhip  of  the  fame  name.  In  1742  it  was  entirely  reduced  to 
allies,  except  the  caftle.  It  is  22  miles  N.E.  of  Brellaw. 
Long.  17.  42.  E.  Lat.  51.  19.  N. 

WARTON  (Jofeph,  D.  D.),  was  born  either  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1721,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1722. 
He  was  the  eldeft  Ion  of  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  who  had 
been  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  poetry  pTofeftbr 
from  ihe  year  1718  to  1728,  and  vicar  of  Bafingftoke  in 
Hamplhire,  and  of  Cobham  in  Surrey.  Where  the  fubjeft 
of  this  memoir  was  born  we  have  not  leafned,  though,  were 
we  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  we  would  fay  that  it  was  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  as  his  father  probably  refided  in  that  city  during  his 
profefforffiip. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  private  hiftory  of  Dr.  Warton 
is  indeed  extremely  limited.  We  do  not  even  know  at  what 
fchool,  or  in  what  college,  he  was  educated ;  though  it  was 
probably  at  Winchefter  fchool,  and  certainly  in  fome  of  the 
colleges  in  the  univerfty  of  Oxford.  For  many  years,  he 
was  luccefirvely  under  and  upper  mafter  of  Winchefter  col¬ 
lege;  but  refigned  the  laft  of  thefe  offices  when  he  found 
the  infirmities  of  age  coming  upon  him  ;  and  was  fueceed- 
ed  by  Dr.  Goddard,  the  prefent  excellent  mafter.  He  was 
likewife  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchefter, 
and  reCtor  of  Wickham  in  Hampfliire,  where  he  died, 
aged  78. 

His  publications  are  few,  but  valuable.  A  fmall  collection 
of  poems  without  a  name,  was  the  firft  of  them,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  Ode  to  Fancy,  which  has  been  fo  much  and  fo 
defervecily  admired.  They  were  all  of  them  afterwards 
printed  in  Dodiley’s  Collection.  He  was  alfo  a  confwkra- 
blc  contributor  to  the  Adventurer,  published  by  Dr.  Hawkef- 
worth  5  and  all  the  papers  which  contain  crfticifms  on 
Shakfpeare  were  written  by  him  and  his  brother  Thomae 
Warton,  the  fubjeCt  of  the  next  article. 

The  firft  volume  of  his  Effay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Pope  was  publiftiedj  had  paffed  through.  feveraL.  editions, 
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and  an  interval  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  had 
elapfed  before  he  gave  a  fecond  volume  of  that  elegant  and 
inftrudlive  work  to  the  world.  He  had  not  only  meditated, 
bur  had  collected  materials  for  a  literary  hiflorv  of  the  age 
of  Leo  X.;  and  propofals  were  actually  in  circulation  for  a 
work  of  that  kind  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  duties  of  his 
ftarion  did  not  leave  him  the  neceflary  leifufe  for  an  under¬ 
taking  which  required  years  of  feclufion  and  independence. 
His  iaftand  late  work,  which  he  undertook  for  the  book- 
fellers  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  an  edition  of  Pope’s 
Works,  that  has  not  altogether  Ltisfied  the  public  expecta¬ 
tion.  He  retained,  with  great  propriety  indeed,  many  of 
the  notes  of  Warburton  ;  but  is  feverely  reprehended  by 
the  author  of  the  Purfuits  of  Literature  for  fuppreffing  the 
name  of  that  prelate  qn  his  title-page,  or  including  it  only, 
as fubordinate  to  his  own,  in  the  general  exprellion  others. 

Dr.  Warton  was  cheerful  in  his  temper,  convivial  in  his 
difpofition,  of  an  elegant  tafte  and  lively  imagination  :  with  a 
large  portion  of  fcholarlhip,  and  a  very  general  knowledge 
of  the  belles-lettres  of  Europe,  it  may  be  prefumed  that 
Dr.  Warton  poffeffed,  beyond  moil  men,  the  power  of  en¬ 
livening  claffical  fociety.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnfon ;  was  feen  at  the  parties  of  Mrs.  Montague, 
as  well  as  at  the  table  of  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  and  was  an 
oiiginal  member  of  the  Literary  Club.  He  poflefled  a  li¬ 
beral  mind,  a  generous  difpofition,  and  a  benevolent  heart. 
He  was  not  only  admired  for  his  talents,  and  his  knowledge, 
but  was  beloved  for  thofe  qualities  which  are  the  bell  gifts 
in  this  imperfect  ftate. 

Warton  (Thomas),  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  the  year  1728.  He  received,  as  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  the  firfl:  part  cf  his  education  at  Winchefter ;  and  at 
the  age  of  16  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Geering. 

He  began  his  poetical  career  at  an  early  age.  In  1745, 
he  publiflied  five  paftoral  eclogues,  in  which  are  beautifully 
defcribed  the  miferies  of  war  to  which  the  fhepherds  of 
Germany  were  expofed.  Not  long  after,  in  the  year  1748, 
he  had  full  fcope  afforded  for  the  exertion  of  his  genius.  It 
is  well  known  that  Jacobite  principles  were  fufpedled  to 
prevail  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  year  1745.  Soon  after  its  fuppreffion,  the 
drunkennefs  and  folly  of  fome  young  men  gave  offence  to 
the  court,  in  confequence  of  which  a  profecution  was  iufli- 
tuted  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  a  ftigma  was  fixed 
on  the  vice-chancellor  and  fome  other  heads  of  colleges  in 
Oxford.  Whilfl  this  affair  was  the  general  fubjedt  of  con- 
verfation,  Mr.  Mafon  publifhed  his  lfis,  an  elegy,  in  which 
he  adverts  to  the  above-mentioned  circumftances  In 
anfwer  to  this  poem,  Mr.  Warton,  encouraged  bv  Dr.  •Hud* 
desford,  the  prefident  of  his  college,  publiflied,  in  1749, 
The  Triumph  of  lfis,  which  excelled  more  in  manly  ex- 
poffulation  and  dignity  than  the  poem  that  produced  it  did 
in  neatnefs  and  elegance.  With  great  poetical  warmth, 
and  a  judicious  feleblion  of  circumftances,  he  charadlerifes 
the  eminent  men  who  had  been  educated  in  Oxford,  and 
draws  a  firiking  and  animated  portrait  of  Dr.  King,  the 
celebrated  public  orator  of  that  time.  The  whole  poem 
Ihews  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius,  and  is  finiflied  with 
happy  diligence. 

In  the  year  1751  he  fucceeded  to  a  fellow fiiip  of  his 
college,  and  was  thus  placed  in  a  fituation  eafy  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  particularly  congenial  with  his  habits  of  re¬ 
tirement  and  ftudy.  In  1  753  appeared  his  Obfervations  on 
The  Faery  Queene  of  Spenfer,  in  8vo,  a  work  which  he 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  republifhed,  in  two  volumes  crown 
odayo,  in  the  year  1762.  He  fent  a  copy  of  the  firfl  edition 
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to  Dr.  Johnfon,  who,  in  a  letter  to  him  upon  the  fttbjedl,  ex- 
prefled  this  handfome  compliment :  “  I  how  pay  you  a  very 
honefl  acknowledgement  for  the  advancement  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  native  country  :  you  have  fliewn  to  all,  who 
fhall  hereafter  attempt  the  ftudy  of  ancient  authors,  the  way 
to  fuccefs,  by  directing  them  to  the  perufal  of  the  books' 
which  thefe  authors  had  read.” 

In  1754  Dr.  Johnfon  vifited  Oxford  for  the  firfl  time 
after  he  had  quitted  refidence  there.  Much  of  his  time  was 
fpent  with  Mr.  Warton  ;  and  there  appeared  to  have  been 
a  confiderable  degree  of  confidential  intercourfe  between 
them  upon  literary  fubjedls,  and  particularly  on  their  own 
works.  A  pleafing  account  of  this  vifit  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  Warton  to  Mr.  Bofwell,  afterwards  inferted  in  his 
Life  of  Johnfon. 

In  1755  Mr.  Warton  exerted  himfelf  to  procure  for  his 
friend  the  degree  of  mailer  of  aits  by  diploma  from  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Oxford  ■,  an  honour  which  Johnfon  efteemed  of 
great  importance  to  grace  the  title-page  of  his  didlionary 
which  he  was  about  to  publifb.  In  1756  Mr.  Warton  was 
eledled  profeffor  of  poetry,  which  office  he  held  for  the 
ufual  term  of  ten  years.  His  ledlures  were  remarkable 
for  elegance  of  didlion  and  juflnefs  of  obfervation.  One 
of  them,  on  the  fubjedt  of  paftoral  poetry,  was  after¬ 
wards  prefixed  to  his  edition  ot  Theocritus.  In  1758  he 
contributed  to  and  alii  lied  Dr.  Johnfon  in  the  fublcriptioii 
to  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  and  furnifhed  him  with  fome 
valuable  notes.  The  dodlor  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  him, 
when  foliciting  his  further  aid,  “  ft  will  be  reputable  to  my 
work,  and  fuitable  to  your  profeflforftiip,  to  have  fomething 
of  yours  in  my  notes.” 

From  the  Clarendon  prefs,  in  the  year  1766,  he  publiflied 
Anthoiogiae  Graecae,  a  Conftantino  Cephaia  conditre,  Libri 
tres,  in  two  vols,  12010.  He  concludes  the  learned  and 
claffical  preface  to  this  work,  which  is  replete  with  accurate 
remarks  on  the  Greek  epigram,  in  the  following  words, 
which  mark  this  publication  for  his  own :  “  Vereor  ut 
hadlenus  in  plexendis  florum  corollis  otium  nimis  longum 
pertraxerim.  Proxime  fequetur,  cui  nunc  omnes  operas  et 
vires  intendo  Theocritus.  Interea  quaff  promulfidem  con- 
vivii  Ledloribus  meis  elegantias  hafce  vetuftatis  erudit* 
propino.” 

In  1770  the  academical  prefs  produced  his  Theocritus,  in 
two  vols.  8 vo.  He  undertook  this  work  by  the  advice  of 
Judge  Blackftone,  then  fellow  of  All-Souls  College,  and  an 
ardent  promoter  of  every  publication  that  was  likely  to  do 
credit  to  the  Clarendon  prefs.  This  elaborate  publication 
reflects  no  fmall  credit  on  the  learning,  diligence,  and  tafte 
of  the  editor. 

In  1771  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety,  and  was  prefented  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  to  the 
fmall  living  of  Kiddington,  in  Oxfordfliire,  which  he  held 
till  his  death.  He  likewife  in  this  year  publilhed  an  im¬ 
proved  account  of  “  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
Founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  In  compofing  thefe 
memoirs,  he  bellowed  much  labour  and  refearch,  and  (hewed 
great  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials.  But 
pollibiy,  in  his  ai  dour  to  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude,  he  has  not 
fufficiently  confidcred  what  was  due  to  his  own  fame.  The 
fame  ftrengtt.  of  defcription  and  vigour  of  remark  would 
have  better  fuited  the  life  of  fome  eminently  diflingui filed 
charadler,  and  extended  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  a 
biographer  beyond  the  circle  of  thofe  academical  readers 
who  are  influenced  by  the  fame  feelings  of  veneration, 
refpedl,  and  gratitude,  which  prompted  Mr.  Warton  to 
compofe  this  work.  The  preface  contains  fome  excellent 
remarks  on  biographical  writing. 
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The  p.an  for  a  hiftory  of  Englifh  poetry  was  laid  bv 
Pope,  enlarged  by  Gray  :  but  to  bring  an  original  plan 
nearly  to  a  completion  was  referved  for  the  perftverance  of 
Warton.  In  i774  apPeared  his  firft  volume;  in  1778,  the 
fecond  and  third;  which  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  1581.  This 
work  difplays  the  mod  fingular  combination  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  talents  and  attainments.  It  unites  the  deep  and 
minute  refearbhcs  of  the  antiquary  with  the  elegance  of  the 
clafiical  fcholar  and  the  flt.il!  of  the  piaftifed  writer.  The 
Hvie  is  vigorous  and  manly  ;  the  obfervations  acute  and 
jud  ;  and  the  views  of  the  fubjeft  are  extenlive  and  ac¬ 
curate. 

In  _  1777  he  colleflecl  his  poems  into  an  o&avo  volume, 
containing  mifccllaneous  pieces,  odes,  and  fonnets.  This 
publication  may  be  confidered  in  fome  meafure  original ; 
there  being  only  feven  pieces  that  had  before  appeared^  and 
near  three  times  that  number  which  were  then  printed  for 
the  fird  time.  1 

In  \  indication  of  the  opinion  he  had  given  in  his  fecond 
volume  of  The  Iiidory  of  Poetry,  relative  to  the  ingenious 
attempt  of  Chatterton  to  impofe  upon  the  public,  be  pro¬ 
duced,  in  1782,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Poems  attributed  to  Rowley.  In  this  excellent  pamphlet  the 
principles  of  true  criticifm  are  laid  down,  an  appeal  is  pro¬ 
perly  rpade  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems  ;  and 
upon  Ihefe  grounds  it  is  proved,  in  the  mod  fatis/adiory 
manner,  that  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  monk 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  year  1 785  brought  him  t!  ofe  didindlions  which  were 
no  lefs  honourable  to  thofe  who  conferred  than  to  him  who 
received  them.  He  was  appointed  poec-laureat  on  the  death 
of  Whitehead,  and  eledied  Camden  profed'or  of  ancient 
hi  dory  on  the  relignation  of  Hr.  Scott.  H  s  inaugutation- 
ledlure  was  delivered  in  a  clear  and  imprefiive  manner  from 
the  profeflorial  chair.  It  cont  ,ined  excellent  obfervations 
on  the  Latin  hidorians,  and  was  written  in  a  drong,  perfpi- 
cuous,  and  claffical  ftyle.  In  his  odes,  the  vigour  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  his  fancy  were  not  prodituted  to  an  infipid  train 
of  courtly  compliments:  each  prefents  an  elegant  fpecimen 
of  deferiptive  poetry,  and  as  all  of  them  have  only  a  li  ght  re¬ 
lation  to  the  particular  cccafion  on  which  they  were  written, 
and  have  always  a  view  to  fome  particular  and  intereflirxr 
fubjedl,  they  will  be  perufed  with  pleafure  as  long  as  this 
fpecies  of  competition  is  admired. 

He  made  occafional  journeys  to  London  to  attend  the 
Literary  Club,  of  which  he  was  fome  years  a  member;  and 
to  vifit  his  friends,  particularly  S  r  Joflnia  Reynolds.  At  his 
houfe  he  was  fure  to  meet  perfons  remarkable  for  falhion, 
elegance,  and  fade. 

His  lad  publication,  except  his  official  ode?,  confided  of 
Milton  s  (mall  r  poem?.  A  quarto  edition  apipeared  in 
1790,  with  corrections  and  additions.  The  great  objeCt  of 
theie  notes  is  to  explain  the  allulions  of  IMilton,  to  trace  his 
imitation?,  and  to  illudrate  his  beauties. 

Until  he  reached  his  (ixty-fecend  year,  he  continued  to 
enj..y  vigorous  and  uninterrupted  health.  On  being  feized 
with  the  gout,  he  went  to  Bath,  and  flattered  himfeif,  on  his 
return  to  college  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
But  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  conditution  was 
vTiblc  to  his  friends.  On  Thurfdnv,  May  the  20th,  1790, 
be  paded  (he  evening  in  the  common  room,  and  was  tur 
(nine  tune  more  cheerful  than  ufual.  Between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock  he  was  druek  with  the  pdfy,  and  continued 
in (enfible  till  his  death,  which  happened  the  next  day  at  two 
o’clock.  On  the  27th,  his  remains  were  interred'  in  the 
college  chapel  with  the  mod  didbiguidied  academical  ho- 
VoL.  X, 


nours..  The  inferiptmn  upon  the  flat  (lone  which  is  placed 
over  his  grave  contains  only  an  enumeration  of  his  prefer¬ 
ments. 

The  following  is  a  lid  of  Mr.  Warton's  works  :  1.  “  Five 
Paftoral  Eclogues,”  4to.  1741;.  Reprinted  in  Pearch’s  Col¬ 
lection  of  Poems.  2.  “  The  Pleafures  of  Melancholy," 
written  in  1745;  fird  printed  in  Dodfley’s  Colle&ion,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Colleftion  of  Mr.  Warton’s  Poems.  3. 
“  Idogrefs  of  Difcontent,”  written  in  it46.  Firft  printed 
la.the  Student,  z  periodical  paper.  4.'  “  The  Triumph 
of  I  (is,  a  Poem,  4(0.  1750.  5.  “  Newmarket,  a  Satire," 

folio,  1751.  6.  “  Ode  for  Mufic,’’ performed  at  the  theatre 
in  Oxford,  1751.  7.  “  Obfervations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  id 

Spenfer,  8vo.  1754.  8.  “  Infcriptionum  Metricarum  De¬ 
lectus,  4to.  1758.  9.  “  A  Defcription  of  the  City,  Col¬ 

lege,  and  Cathedral,  of  Winchefter,”  8vo.  no  date.  10. 

T.  he  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,”  in  the  «jfh  volume  of  the 
Biographla  Britannica,  republifhed  in  1772.  it.  “  The  Life 
and  literary  Remains  of  Ralph  Bathurft,  M.D.  Dean  of  Wells 
and  Prefident  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford,”  1761.  12! 

.  ^  Companion  to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Comna- 
n.on  ”  1  2 mo,  1762.  .  3.  “  The  Oxford  Saufage,”  in  which 

are  feveral  Poems  by  Warton.  14.  «  Anthblogise  Gnecm  a. 
Conftantino  Cephala  eonditce  Libri  tres,"  2  tom.  1766.  17. 

“  Theocritis  Syracufii  quee  fuperfunt,  cum  Scholii/Gr.Tcis,’’ 
Ac.  2  tom.  4to.  1770.  16.  “  ITiftory  of  Englith  Poetr’v, 

from  the  Clofe  of  the  irth  to  the  Commencement  of  tlie 
iSth  Century,”  4to.  vol.  I.  1774.  ;  V01.  II.  1778.;  vol.  Ill 
t,t7°i*  17-  ”  Poems,”  8vo.  1777.  18.  «  Specimen  of  a 

Hiftory  of  Oxfordthire,”  1783.  19.  -  An  Enquiry  into  the 

Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,” 
8vo.  1782.  20.  “  Verfes  on  Sir  J.  Reynolds’s  painted  Win¬ 
dow  in  New  College  Chapel,”  4to.  17S2.  21.  «  Poems  on 

feveral  Occafions,  by  John  Milton,  with  Notes  critical  and 
explanatory,”  8vo.  1785. 

WARWICK,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Itland,  the 
chief  town  of  Kent  County.  It  is  fituate  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
raganfet  Bay,  eight  miles  S.  of  Providence. 

\\  arm  ick,  a  town  of  Maryland,  in  Cecil  County  on  the 
eafl  ffiore  of  Chefapeak  Bay,  57  miles  S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

WARWICKSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  47  mile* 
long  and  20  broad;  bounded  at  its  N.  extremity  by  a  point 
of  Derbyfhire,  on  the  N.W.  by  Staffordfliire,  on  the  N.E.  by 
Leicefterfliire,  on  the  W.  by  Worcefterflure,  on  the  E.  by 
Northamptonfhire,  on  the  S.W.  by  Gloucefterfldre,  and  on 
y_e  S.E.  hy  Oxfordthire.  It  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  partly  in  that  of  Worcefter ; 
contains  four  hundreds  and  one  liberty,  one  city,  12  market 
towns,  and  158  pariffies  ;  and  fends  fix  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  air  is  very  mild,  pleafant,  and  healthy.  The 
north  part,  called  the  Woodlands,  is  divided  from  the  fouth, 
called  the  Feldon,  by  the  river  Avon  ;  and  the  foil  of  both  is 
rich  and  fertile.  It  produces  corn,  malt,  wood,  wool,  cheefe, 
coal,  iron,  and  limeitone.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Avon, 
lame,  and  Arrow.  J  he  capital  is  Warwick,  but  Birming¬ 
ham  is  the  largeft  town. 

W  ASHING-MACHINE,  an  invention  calculated  to  ren¬ 
der  more  expeditious  and  effectual  the  neceftkry  periodical  ope¬ 
ration  of  ckanfing  family  linen,  with  the  help  of  l'oap  and  al¬ 
kaline  tolutions.  Many  of  thefe  have  been  invented,  thou°h 
few  are  free  from  fome  objection  or  other.  We  fliall  onfv, 
therefore,  deferibe  (from  the  Domcjlic  Emyclopadia)  a  wafti- 
mg  machine  that  has  lately  been  inveuted  in  Germany  by 
M.  M.  Pilcher  and  Kerzig ;  and  which  promifes  to  be  June, 
rior  to  any  fimilar  contrivance  hitherto  fuggefted. 

.  ^  54-  %'•  1  •  is  a  fefiion  of  the  wafning  cylinder,  with 

its  16  ladles,  projecting  four  inches;  but  of  thefe  ladles  only 
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4  jut  out  internally,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  b,  b,  b,  b. 
c,  the  iron  roller,  which  is  on  theoutfide,  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  an  iron  crofs  at  cl,  d,  d,  d,  with 
/crews  or  nails  :  it  refts  on  the  beam  e,  fo  as  to  be  upheld  in 
the  four  excavated  columns  or  ports  f,  f,  f,  f,  by  the  lever 
g,  and  to  be  either  raifed  or  lowered,  and  afterwards  fecured 
by  the  pins  h^'h,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  depth  of 
water :  i,  the  ciftern,  at  the  Tides  of  which  the  four  ports 
are  firmly  inferted. 

Fig.  2,  is  a  plan  or  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  machine.  The 
laths  between  the  ladles  may  be  here  diftinXly  feen,  together 
with  the  roller  c,  c,  as  it  refts  on  the  beam  or  fupporter 
t,  e,  e,  e,  and  is  fecured  by  a  cap,  K  :  l,  the  boarded  floor 
above  the  ciflern  or  refervoir  of  water,  on  which  the  perfon 
Hands,  when  the  cylinder  is  to  be  placed  higher  or  lower. 

By  means  of  this  excellent  contrivance,  we  underftand 
front  the  inventors,  by  whom  it  was  firft  ufed  for  cleamfing 
the  felts  in  an  extenfive  paper-mill,  that  from  14  to  18  thirts 
may  be  completely  wafhed  within  one  hour ;  and  that  the 
friXion  is  far  lefs  than  in  performing  that  operation  by  the 
hand ;  while  the  foul  water  is  not  fuffered  to  flow  back  into 
the  linen,  but  is  continually  renewed.  If  table-cloths,  &c. 
happen  to  be  greafy,  they  muft  be  whirled  round  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  fpace  of  from  20  to  30  minutes ;  when  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  take  them  out ;  and,  after  rubbing  them  well 
with  foap,  to  expofe  them  again  to  the  aXion  of  the  engine 
for  half  an  hour,  when  they  will  be  found  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Fine  linen  may  be  inclofed  in  a  bag,  and  walhed  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  friXion. 
There  are,  however,  two  points  which  ought  to  be  ftriXly 
attended  to ;  namely,  the  agitation  of  the  water  Ihould  not 
be  too  violent ;  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  foul  linen  muft 
be  thrown  in  at  a  time,  in  order  to  amount  to  fuch  weight  as 
will  caufe  it  to  defeend,  after  having  been  carried  to  the  up- 
permoft  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  only  obftacle  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  introduction  of  this  machine  is,  that  it  cannot  be  adopted 
in  thofe  fituations  whieh  are  not  provided  with  a  current  or 
ftream  of  water  to  work  it ;  but,  wherever  a  brook  or  rivulet 
occurs,  fuch  apparatus  will  be  found  highly  ferviceable  in 
work-houfes,  great  fchools,  prifons,  and  holpitals,  not  lefs 
than  in  private  families ;  as  aoo  Ihirts  may  be  walhed  by  one 
perfon  in  the  fpace  of  12  hours.  It  may  be  erected  in  a  mill- 
reach,  fo  as  to  be  fet  in  motion  by  the  immediate  preffure 
of  the  water  ,;  or  by  connecting  its  mechanifm  with  the  main 
cylinder  of  the  water-wheel. 

WASHINGTON  (George),  whofe  name  is  likely  to  live 
as  long  as  that  of  any  monarch,  was  born  on  the  1  ith  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1732,  in  the  parilh  of  Walhington,  Virginia.  He 
was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Chelhire,  of  which 
a  branch  had  been  eftablilhed  in  Virginia  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  remark¬ 
able  circumftances  of  his  education  or  his  early  youth  ;  and 
we  Ihould  not  indeed  expert  any  marks  of  that  diforderly  pre- 
maturenefs  of  talent,  which  is  fo  often  fallacious,  in  a  cha¬ 
racter  whofe  diftinguifhing  praife  was  to  be  regular  and  natu¬ 
ral.  His  clafiical  inftruXion  was  probably  fmall,  fuch  as  the 
private  tutor  of  a  Virginian  country  gentleman  could  at  that 
period  have  imparted ;  and  if  his  opportunities  of  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  more  favourable,  the  time  was  too  fliort  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  them.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  was  appointed  a  major 
in  the  colonial  militia,  and  he  had  very  early  occalion  to  dif- 
p!ay  thofe  political  and  military  talents,  of  which  the  exer¬ 
tions  on  a  greater  theatre  have  fxnce  made  his  name  fo  famous 
throughout  the  world. 

The  plenipotentiaries  who  framed  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  by  leaving  the  boundaries  of  the  JBritifh  and  French 
territories  in  North  America  unfixed,  had  fown  the  feeds  of 
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a  new  war,  at  the  moment  when  they  concluded  a  peace. 
The  limits  of  Canada  and  Louifiana,  negligently  deferibed  in 
vague  language  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la  Chapelle, 
becaufe  the  greater  part  of  thefe  vaft  countries  was  then  an 
impenetrable  wildernefs,  furnifhed  a  motive,  or  a  pretext, 
for  one  of  the  mod  fuccefsful,  but  one  of  the  mod  bloody  and 
wafteful  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  bad  ever  been  engaged. 

In  the  difputes  which  arofe  between  the  French  and  Englifti 
officers  on  this  fubjeX,  Major  YVafhington  was  employed  by 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  in  a  negotiation  with  the  French 
governor  of  Fort  du  Queine  (now  Pitfburgh),  who  threat¬ 
ened  the  Englifh  frontiers  with  a  body  of  French  and  their 
Indian  allies.  He  lucceeded  in  averting  the  invafion  ;  but 
hoftilities  becoming  inevitable,  he  was  in  the  next  year  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  raifed  by  the  colony 
for  its  own  defence ;  to  the  command  of  which  he  foon  after 
fucceeded.  The  expedition  of  Braddock  followed  in  the  year 
1755;  °f  which  the  fatal  iffue  is  too  well  known  to  require 
being  deferibed  by  us.  Colonel  Wafhington  ferved  in  that 
expedition  only  as  a  volunteer  ;  but  fuch  was  the  general  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  talents,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  conducted 
the  retreat.  Several  Britifh  officers  are  ftill  alive  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  calmnefs  and  intrepidity  w^ich  he  fhewed  in  that  dif¬ 
ficult  fituation,  and  the  voluntary  obedience  which  was  fo 
cheerfully  paid  by  the  whole  army  to  his  fuperior  mind. 
After  having  aXed  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  a  fubfequent  and 
more  fuccefsful  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  he  was  obliged  by  ill 
health,  in  the  year  1758,  to  refign  his  military  fituation. 
The  fixteen  years  which  followed  of  the  life  of  Wafhington 
fupply  few  materials  for  the  biographer.  Having  married 
Mrs.  Cuftis,  a  Virginian  lady  of  amiable  character  and  re- 
fpeXable  connexions,  he  fettled  at  his  beautiful  feat  of  Mount 
Vernon,  of  which  we  have  had  fo  many  deferiptions ;  where, 
with  the  exception  of  fuch  attendance  as  was  required  by  bis 
duties  as  a  magiftrate  and  a  member  of  the  affembly,  his  time 
was  occupied  by  his  domeftic  enjoyments,  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  eftate,  in  a  manner  well  fuited  to  the  tranquillity  of  his 
pure  and  unambitious  mind.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he 
was  called  by  the  voice  of  his  country  from  this  Hate  of  calm 
and  fecure  though  unoftentatious  happinefs. 

For  almoft  half  a  century  fymptoms  of  difaffeXion  to  the 
mother-country  had  been  fo  vifible  in  the  New  England  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  fo  early  as  1734  the  celebrated  Bifbop  Berkeley 
had  prediXed  a  total  reparation  of  North  America  from 
Great  Britain.  That  prelate,  when  a  private  clergyman,  had 
lived  three  years  in  Rhode  Jfland,  and  was  an  attentive  and 
fagacious  obferver  of  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  people, 
among  whom  he  perceived  the  old  leaven  of  their  forefathers 
fermenting  even  then  with  great  violence.  The  middle  and 
fouthern  provinces,  however,  were  more  loyal,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence,  together  with  perpetual  dread  of  the  French  before 
the  peace  of  1763,  put  off  the  feparation  to  a  more  diftant 
day  than  that  at  which,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  the  bilhop 
expeXed  it  to  take  place.  Virginia,  the  moft  loyal  of  all  the 
colonies,  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  itfelf,  with  a 
kind  of  proud  pre-eminence,  his  Majejly’s  ancient  dominion  ; 
and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  the  demagogues  of  New 
England  could  gain  over  that  province  when  the  time  arrived 
for  effeXing  their  long-meditated  revolt.  At  laft,  however, 
they  fucceeded  ;  and  we  find  Mr.  Wafhington  as  a  delegate 
from  Virginia  in  the  Congrefs  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  26th  of  OXober,  1774.  As  no  American  united  in  fo 
high  a  degree  as  he  did,  military  experience  with  refpeXabi- 
lity  of  charaXer,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  affembled  in  the  New  England  provinces,  to 
hold  in  check  the  Britifh  army  which  was  then  encamped  ufl» 
der  General  Gage  at  Bofton, 
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At  this  period  there  is  Tome  reafon  to  believe  that  neither 
Mr,  Wafhington  nor  his  conflituents  entered  heartily  into 
the  views  of  the  New  Englanders  ;  but  afraid  left  the  army 
of  thofe  rebellious  fanatics,  after  fhaking  off  the  yoke  of 
Great  Britain,  might  give  law  to  the  continent,  he  took  upon 
himfelf  the  command  of  that  army  in  the  month  of  July, 
1774.  To  detail  his  conduct  in  the  years  which  followed, 
would  be  to  relate  the  hiftory  of  the  American  war,  which 
has  been  already  related  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Within  a  very  fhort  period  after  the  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  affairs  of  America  were  in  a  condition  fo  defperate, 
that  perhaps  nothing  but  the  peculiar  character  of  Wafhing- 
ton’s  genius  could  have  retrieved  them.  A£livity  was  the 
policy  of  invaders.  In  the  field  of  battle  the  fuperiority  of  a 
difciplined  army  is  difplayed.  But  delay  was  the  wifdom  of  a 
country  defended  by  undifciplined  foldiers  againft  an  enemy 
who  muft  be  more  exhaufted  by  time  than  he  could  be  weak¬ 
ened  by  defeat.  It  required  the  confummate  prudence,  the 
calm  wifdom,  the  inflexible  firmnels,  the  moderate  and  well- 
balanced  temper  of  Wafhington  to  embrace  fuch  a  plan  of 
policy,  and  to  perfevere  in  it :  to  refift  the  temptations  of 
enterprize  ;  to  fix  the  confidence  of  his  foldiers  without  the 
attraction  of  victory  ;  to  fupport  the  fpirit  of  the  army  and 
the  people  amidft  thofe  flow  and  cautious  plans  of  defenfive 
warfare  which  are  more  difpiriting  than  defeat  itfelf  5  to  con¬ 
tain  his  own  ambition  and  the  impetuofity  of  his  troops  ;  to 
endure  temporary  obfcurity  for  the  lalvation  of  his  country, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  folid  and  immortal  glory  ;  and  to 
fuffer  even  temporary  reproach  and  obloquy,  fupported  by  the 
approbation  of  his  own  confcience  and  the  applaufe  of  that 
fmall  number  of  wife  men,  whofe  praife  is  an  earneft  of  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  pofterity.  Vidlorious  generals 
eafily  acquire  the  confidence  of  their  army.  Theirs,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  confidence  in  the  fortune  of  their  general.  That  of 
VVafhington's  army  was  a  confidence  in  his  -wifdom.  Victory 
gives  fpirit  to  cowards,  and  even  the  agitations  of  defeat 
fometimes  impart  a  courage  of  defpair.  Courage  is  infpired 
by  fuccefs,  and  it  may  be  ftimulated  to  defperate  exertion 
even  by  calamity  ;  but  it  is  generally  palfied  by  inactivity. — 
A  fyftem  of  cautious  defence  is  the  fevereft  trial  of  human 
fortitude ;  and  by  this  teft  the  firmnefs  of  Wafhington  was 
tried.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  fome  of  the 
Britith  commanders  gave  him  advantages,  which  he  furely 
did  not  expedt ;  for  more  than  once,  as  it  appears  tous,  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  annihilate  his  army,  merely  by 
following  up  their  victories.  The  iffue  of  the  conteft  is 
known. 

Much  has  been  faid  by  the  Britifh  and  American  democrats 
of  the  magnanimity  of  Wafhington  during  the  ravages  of  a 
civil  war,  in  which  he  adted  fo  confpicuous  a  part ;  and  we  feel 
not  ourfelves  inclined  to  refufe  him  the  praife  which  he  may 
have  merited  on  this  or  any  other  account.  But  granting 
that  duty  required  him  to  execute  as  a  fpy  the  accomplifhed 
Andre,  time  magnanimity  would  have  prevented  him  from 
infultingly  eredting,  in  the  view  of  that  unfortunate  officer, 
the  gallows  on  which  he  was  to  be  hung,  feveral  days  before 
his  execution  !  When  Earl  Cornwallis  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  obliged  at  York-town  to  furrender  to  the  united 
armies  of  America  and  France,  a  magnanimous  conqueror 
would  not  have  malicioufly  claimed,  contrary  to  the  ufage  of 
civilifed  war,  the  fword  from  the  hands  of  that  gallant  noble¬ 
man.  On  thefe  two  occafions,  and  on  fome  others,  the  con- 
duft  of  Wafhington  agreed  fo  ill  with  his  general  character, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  muft  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  army,  Rochambeau  and 
Fayette.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  he  was  fo  little  pleafed 
either  with  his  own  condudt  on  particular  occafions,  or  with 
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the  genera!  principle  of  the  American  revolution,  that  he 
never  could  be  forced  to  talk  on  the  fubjedt.  An  Italian 
nobleman,  who  vifited  him  after  the  peace,  had  often  at¬ 
tempted,  in  vain,  to  turn  the  converfation  to  the  events  of 
the  war.  At  length  he  thought  he  had  found  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  effediing  his  purpofe ;  they  were  riding  toge¬ 
ther  over  the  fcene  of  an  adtion  where  Wafhington’s  condudt 

had  been  the  fubjedt  of  no  fmall  animadverfion.  Count  - - 

faid  to  him,  “  Your  condudt.  Sir,  in  this  adtion  has  been 
criticifed.”  Wafhington  made  no  anfwer,  but  clapped  fpurs 
to  his  horfe  :  after  they  had  palled  the  field,  he  turned  to  the 

Italian  and  faid,  “  Count  - ,  I  obferve  that  you  with  me 

to  fpeak  of  the  war  ;  it  is  a  converfation  which  I  always  avoid. 
I  rejoice  at  the  eftablifhment  of  the  liberties  of  America. 
But  the  time  of  the  ftruggle  was  a  horrible  period,  in  which 
the  beft  men  were  compelled  to  do  many  things  repugnant 
to  their  nature.”  This,  we  think,  is  the  language  of  a  good 
man  not  altogether  fatisfied  with  the  part  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  a£l,  and  who,  though  he  rejoiced  at  the  efta¬ 
blifhment  of  the  liberties  of  America,  probably  forefaw  that 
fhe  would  reap  no  benefit  from  her.  favourite  independence. 

The  conclufion  of  the  American  war  permitted  Walhing- 
ton  to  return  to  thofe  domeftic  fcenes,  from  which  no  views 
of  ambition  feem  to  have  had  the  power  to  draw  him.  But 
he  was  not  allowed  long  to  enjoy  this  privacy.  The  fuprem# 
government  of  the  United  States,  haftily  thrown  up,  in  a 
moment  of  turbulence  and  danger,  as  a  temporary  fortifica¬ 
tion  againft  anarchy,  proved  utterly  inadequate  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  general  tranquillity  and  permanent  fecurity.  The 
eonfufions  of  civil  war  had  given  a  taint  to  the  morality  of 
the  people,  which  rendered  the  reftraints  of  a  juft  and  vigo¬ 
rous  government  more  indifpenlably  neceffary.  Confifcation 
and  paper  money,  the  two  greateft  fchools  of  rapacity  and 
difhonefty  in  the  world,  had  widely  fpread  their  poilon 
among  the  Americans.  One  of  their  own  writers  tells  us, 
that  the  whole  fyftem  of  paper  money  was  a  fyftem  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  frauds.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  diffolution  of  morality  and  government,  good  men 
faw  the  neceffity  of  concentrating  and  invigorating  the  fu- 
preme  authority.  Under  the  influence  of  this  convi£tion,  a 
convention  of  delegates  was  affembled  at  Philadelphia,  which 
ftrengthened  the  bands  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  bellowed 
on  Congrefs  thofe  powers  which  were  neceflary  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  good  government.  Wafhington  was  the  prefident 
of  this  convention,  as  he,  in  three  years  after,  was  eletfted 
prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  what  was 
called  “  The  New  Conftitution,”  though  it  ought  to  have 
been  called  a  reform  of  the  republican  government,  as  that 
republican  government  itfelf  was  only  a  reform  of  the  ancient 
colonial  conftitution  under  the  Britifh  crown.  None  of  thefe 
changes  extended  fo  far  as  an  attempt  to  new-model  the  whole 
focial  and  political  fyftem. 

Events  occurred  during  his  chief  magiftracy  which  con- 
vulfed  the  whole  political  world,  and  which  tried  moft  feverely 
his  moderation  and  prudence.  The  French  revolution  took 
place;  Wafhington,  who  had  experienced  the  evils  of  one 
revolution,  augured,  from  the  beginning,  no  good  from  the 
daring  fpeculations  of  inexperienced  vifionaries  ;  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  revolution  was  not  calculated  to  cure  his  diltruft. 
When,  in  the  year  1793,  France,  then  groaning  under  the 
moft  intolerable  and  hideous  tyranny,  became  engaged  in  war 
with  almoft  all  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is 
faid  (o  have,  been  a  matter  of  deliberation  with  the  Prefident 
of  the  United  States,  whether  the  republican  envoy  or  the 
agent  of  the  French  princes  fhould  be  received  in  America  as 
the  diplomatic  reprefentative  of  France.  But  whatever  might 
be  his  private  feelings  of  repugnance  and  horror,  his  public 
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conduifl  was  influenced  only  by  hia  public  duties.  As  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man,  he  muft  have  abhorred  the  fyftem  of  crimes  which 
was  eftablifhed  in  France.  Bpt  as  the  firft  magiftrate  of  the 
American  commonwealth,  he  was  bound  only  to  confider 
how  far  the  intereft  and  fafety  of  the  people  whom  he  go¬ 
verned  were  affedled  by  the  condudt  of  France.  He  law  that 
it  was  wife  and  neceflary  for  America  to  preferve  a  good  un¬ 
demanding  and  a  beneficial  intercourfe  with  that  great  coun¬ 
try,  in  whatever  manner  (he  was  governed,  as  long  as  fhe 
abftained  from  committing  injury  againft  the  United  States. 
Guided  bv  this  juft  and  Ample  principle,  uninfluenced  by  the 
abhorrence  of  crimes  which  he  felt,  and  which  others  aff'edlod, 
he  received  M.  Genet,  the  minilter  of  the  French  Republic. 
Tile  hi llory  of  the  outrages  which  that  minilter  committed, 
or  mitigated,  or  countenanced,  againft  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  muft  be  frefh  in  the  memory  of  all  our  readers.  The 
conduct  of  Wafhington  was  a  model  of  firm  and  dignified, 
moderation.  Intuits  were  offered  to  his  authority  in  official 
papers,  in  anonymous  libels,  by  incendiary  declaimer's,  and 
by  tumultuous  meetings.  *l'he  law  of  nations  was  trampled 
under  foot.  His  confidential  minilters  were  (educed  to  betray 
him,  and  the  deluded  populace  were  l'o  inflamed  by  the  arts 
of  their  enemies,  that  they  broke  out  into  infurreftion.  No 
vexation,  however  galling,  could  dilturb  the  tranquillity  of 
his  mind,  or  make  him  deviate  from  the  policy  which  his 
lituation  preferibed.  With  a  more  confirmed  authority,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  longer  efl.abliflied  government,  he  might 
perhaps  have  thought  greater  vigour  juftifiablo.  But  in  his 
circumftances,  he  was  ienfible  that  the  nerves  of  authority 
were  not  ftrong  enough  to  bear  being  ftrained.  Perfuafion, 
always  the  molt  defirable  inftrument  of  government,  was  in 
his  cale  the  fa  fed.  Yet  he  never  overpafled  the  line  -which 
feparates  conceflion  from  meannefs.  He  reached  the  utmoft 
limits  of  moderation,  without  being  betrayed  into  pufillani- 
mity.  He  preferved  external  and  internal  peace  by  a  iyftem 
of  mildnefs,  without  any  of  thofe  virtual  confeffions  of  weak- 
nefs,  which  f'o  much  difhonour  and  enfeeble  fupreme  autho¬ 
rity.  During  the  whole  of  that  arduous  ftruggle,  his  per- 
fonal  charafter  gave  that  ftrength  to  a  new  magiftrncy  which 
in  other  countries  arifes  from  ancient  habits  of  obedience  and 
refpeft.  The  authority  of  his  virtue  was  more  efficacious  for 
the  prelervation  cf  America  than  the  legal  powers  of  his  office. 

During  this  turbulent  period,  he  was  re-ele6ted  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Prefidency  of  the  United  States,  which  he  held 
from  April  1789  till  September  1796.  Probably  no  magif- 
trate  of  any  commonwealth,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  occu¬ 
pied  a  place  1b  painful  and  perilous.  Certainly  no  man  was 
ever  called’ upon  fo  often  to  facrifice  bis  virtuous  feelings  (he 
had  no  other  facrifices  to  make)  to  his  public  duty.  Two 
circumftances  of  this  fort  defer ve  to  be  particularly  noticed. 
In  the  fpring  of  1794  he  fent  an  ambaflador  to  Paris  with 
credentials,  addrefled  to  his  “  dear  friends  the  citizens  com- 
poting  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,"  whom  he  prays  God  “  to  take  under  his  holy  protec¬ 
tion.’-  Fortunately  the  American  ambaflador  was  (pared  the 
humiliation  of  prelenting  his  credentials  to  thefe  bloody  ty¬ 
rants.  Their  power  was  fubverted,  and  a  few  of  them  had 
luffered  the  punifhment  cf  their  crimes,  which  no  punifhment 
could  expiate,  before  his  arrival  at  Paris'.  Readily  as  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  fend  this 
embafly  to  Paris,  we  cannot  poffibly  approve  of  his  conduct 
in  deviating  lo  far  from  the  ulual  diplomatic  flyle,  as  to  call 
Robetpierre  his  friend  :  but  he  was  befe'e  by  an  ablurd,  though 
formidable,  faCuonat  home. 

He  had  another  ftruggle  of  feeling  and  duty  to  encounter, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  fupprefs  the  infurrection  in  the 
tvenern  counties  of  Penrjfylvania  by  force  ®f  arms.  But  here 
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he  had  a  confolation.  The  exercife  of  mercy  confoled  his 
mind  for  the  nece  fifty  of  having  recourfe  to  arms.  Never 
was  there  a  revolt  quelled  with  fo  little  blood.  Scarcely  ever 
was  the  bafeft  daftard  fo  tender  of  his  own  life,  as  this  virtu¬ 
ous  man  was  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow- citizens.  The  value  of 
his  clemency  is  enhanced  by  recollecting  that  he  was  neither 
without  provocations  to  feverity,  nor  without  pretexts  for  it. 
His  charafter  and  his  office  had  been  reviled  in  a  manner  al- 
moft  unexampled  among  civilized  nations.  His  authority  had 
been  infulted  : — his  fafety  had  been  threatened.  Of  his  per- 
fonal  and  political  enemies  fome  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
fufpeCted  of  having  inftigated  the  infurreCtion  ;  a  greater 
number  were  thought  to  wifh  well  to  it ;  and  very  few  (hewed 
much  zeal  to  fupprefs  it.  Is  habitus  animorum  fuit,  utpeffi- 
mwnj’afdniis  undercut  pauci,  ph/res  vellenf ,  onrnes  paterentvr. 
But  neither  relentment,  nor  fear,  nor  even  policy  itfelf,  could 
extinguifh  the  humanity  of  Wafhington.  This  Rems  to  have 
been  the  only  facrifice  which  he  was  incapable  of  making  to 
the  intereft  of  his  country. 

Throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  fecond  Prefidency,  the 
danger  of  America  was  great  and  imminent  almoft  beyond 
example.  The  fpirit  of  change,  indeed,  at  that  period,  (hook 
all  nations.  But  in  other  countries  it  had  to  encounter  ancient 
and  folidly  eftablifhed  power  ;  it  had  to  tear  up  by  the  roots 
long  habits  of  attachment  in  fome  nations  for  their  govern¬ 
ment  ■,  of  awe  in  others  ;  of  acquiefcence  and  fubmiffion  in 
all. — But  in  America  the  government  was  new  and  weak. 
The  people  had  fcarce  time  to  recover  from  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  a  recent  civil  war.  In  other  countries  the  volca¬ 
nic  force  muft  be  of  power  to  blow  up  the  mountains,  and 
to  convulfe  the  continents  that  held  it  down,  before  it  could 
efcape  from  the  deep  caverns  in  which  it  was  imprifoned  :  — 
in  America  it  was  covered  only  by  the  allies  of  a  late  convul- 
fion,  or  at  moft  by  a  little  thin  foil,  the  produce  of  a  few 
years’  quiet. 

The  government  of  America  had  none  of  thofe  falutary  pre¬ 
judices  to  employ,  which  in  every  other  country  were  ufed  with 
fuccefs  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  enormities  of  the 
French  revolution.  They  had,  on  the  contrary,  to  contend  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  the  moft  moderate  precautions 
againft  internal  confufion,  in  the  moft  meafured  and  guarded 
refiftance  to  the  unparalleled  infults  and  enormous  encroach¬ 
ments  of  France.  Without  zealous  fupport  from  the  people, 
the  American  government  was  impotent.  It  required  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  and  it  coft  an  arduous  and  dubious  ftruggle,  to 
direft  the  popular  fpirit  againft  a  filler  republic,  eftablifhed 
among  a  people  to  whofe  aid  the  Americans  aferibed  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  their  independence.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  no  policy  could  have  produced  this  effedt,  unlefs  it  had 
been  powerfully  aided  by  the  crimes  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  have  proved  the  ftrongeft  allies  of  all  eftablifhed 
governments  ;  which  have  produced  luch  a  general  difpofition 
to  fubmit  to  any  known  tyranny,  rather  than  rufti  into  all  the 
unknown  and  undefinable  evils  of  civil  confufion,  with  the 
horrible  train  of  new  and  monftrous  tyrannies  of  which  it  is 
ufually  the  forerunner.  But  of  thefe  circumftances  Wafhing¬ 
ton  availed  himfelf  with  uncommon  addrefs.  He  employed 
the  horror  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution 
for  the  moft  honeft  and  praife-wortby  purpofes  ; — to  preferve 
the  internal  quiet  of  his  country ;  to  alTert  the  dignity,  and 
to  maintain  the  rights,  of  the  commonwealth  which  he  go¬ 
verned,  againft  foreign  enemies.  He  avoided  war  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  pufillanimity  ;  he  cherifhed  the 
deteftation  of  Americans  for  anarchy,  without  weakening  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  ;  and  he  maintained,  and  even  confolidated, 
the  authority  of  government,  without  abridging  the  privi¬ 
lege's  of  the  people. 
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The  refignatlon  of  Wafifington  In  1796  was  certainly  a 
meafure  of  prudence,  and  we  doubt  not  of  patriotilm ;  but 
the  conduft  of  His  fucceffor  has  been  fuch  as  to  give  the 
Americans  realon  to  regret  that  the  reins  of  government  were 
thrown  up  by  the  only  hand,  perhaps,  that  was  fit  to  guide 
them  during  fo  unfettled  a  ftate  of  public  affairs.  When  he 
retired,  he  publifhed  a  valedictory  addrefs  to  his  countrymen, 
as  he  had  before  done  when  he  relinquished  the  command  of 
the  army  in  1783.  In  thefe  competitions,  the  whole  heart 
and  foul  of  Wafifington  are  laid  open.  Other  ftate  papers 
have,  doubtlefs,  {hewn  more  fpirit  and  dignity,  more  elo¬ 
quence,  greater  force  of  genius,  and  a  more  enlarged  com- 
prehenfion  of  mind  ;  but  none  ever  difplayed  more  fimplicity 
and  ingenuoufnefs,  more  moderation  and  fobriety,  more  good 
fenfe,  more  prudence,  more  honefty,  more  earned:  affeCtion 
for  his  country  and  for  mankind,  more  profound  reverence  for 
virtue  and  religion  ;  or  more  ardent  withes  for  the  happinefs  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  more  juft  and  rational  views  of  the 
means  which  alone  can  effectually  promote  that  happinefs. 

From  his  refignation  till  the  month  of  July,  1798,  he  lived 
in  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon.  At  this  latter  period,  it 
became  necetfary  for  the  United  States  to  arm.  They  had 
endured  with  a  patience,  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the 
hiftory  of  ftates,  all  the  contumely  and  wrong  which  fuccef- 
five  adminiftrations  in  France  had  heaped  upon  them.  Their 
ihips  were  every-where  captured,  their  minifters  were  detained 
in  a  fort  of  imprifonment  at  Paris  ;  while  incendiaries,  clothed 
in  the  facred  character  of  ambaffadors,  fcattered  over  their 
peaceful  provinces  the  fire-brands  of  fedition  and  civil  war. 
An  offer  was  made  to  terminate  this  long  courfe  of  injuftice, 
for  a  bribe  to  the  French  minifters.  This  offer  was  made  by 
perfons  who  appemai  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  M.  Talley¬ 
rand,  who  profe{J'ed  to  aCt  by  his  authority  ;  who  have  been 
ft  nee,  indeed,  difavowed  by  him  ;  but  who  never  will  be  be¬ 
lieved  not  to  have  been  his  agents,  till  he  conviCt  them  of 
impofture  by  legal  evidence,  and  procure  them  to  be  punifhed 
for  fo  abominable  a  fraud. 

The  United  States  refolved  to  arm  by  land  and  fea.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  beftowed  on  General  Wafifington  ; 
which  he  accepted,  becaufe  he  was  convinced  that  “  every 
thing  we  hold  dear  and  facred  was  ferioufiy  threatened 
though  he  had  flattered  himfelf  “  that  he  had  quitted  for 
ever  the  boundlefs  field  of  public  afition,  incefl'ant  trouble  and 
high  refponfibility,  in  which  he  had  long  aCted  fo  confpicuous  a 
part.”  In  this  office  he  continued  during  the  fhort  period  of 
his  life  which  ftill  remained.  On  Thurfday  the  12th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1799,  he  was  feized  with  an  inflammation  in  his  throat, 
which  became  confiderably  worfe  the  next  day  5  and  of  which, 
notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  his  phyficians,  he  died  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  23d  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  he  may  be  confidered  as  the  founder.  The  fame 
calmnefs,  fimplicity,  and  regularity,  which  had  uniformly 
marked  his  demeanor,  did  not  forfake  him  in  his  dying  mo¬ 
ments.  He  faw  the  approaches  of  death  without  fear  he 
met  them  without  parade — F.ven  the  perfectly  well  ordered 
ftate  of  the  moft  minute  particulars  of  his  private  bufinefs, 
bore  the  {lamp  of  that  conftant  authority  of  prudence  and 
practical  reafon  over  his  actions,  which  was  a  diftinguifhing 
feature  of  his  character.  He  died  with  thofe  fentiments  of 
piety  which  had  given  vigour  and  confiftency  to  his  virtue, 
and  adorned  every  part  of  his  illuftrious  life. 

Washington,  the  name  of  feveral  counties  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  of  America :  namely,  in  Rhode  Ifland,  in  New 
York,  in  Pennlylvania,  in  Maryland,  in  Virginia,  in  Tenaf- 
fce.  in  North  Carolina,  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  Georgia. 
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Thefe,  and  feveral  towns  of  the  fame  name,  take  their  de¬ 
nomination  from  the  illuftrious  General  Wafifington,  who 
was  eledted  the  firft  prefident  of  the  United  States  in  1788. 

Washington,  a  commercial  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  North  Carolina,  feated  on  the  river  Tar,  38  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Newbern.  Long.  77.  3.  E.  Lat.  34.  40.  N. 

Washington,  a  town  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  the 
county  of  Wilkes.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  this  town,  is  a 
medicinal  fpring  which  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in 
rheumatic  cafes  :  it  rifes  from  a  hollow  tree,  the  infide  of 
which  i3  covered  with  a  coat  of  nitre,  an  inch  thick  ;  and  the 
leaves  around  the  fpring  are  incrufted  with  a  fubftance  as 
white  asfnow.  It  is  30  miles  N.W.  of  Augufta.  Long.  82. 
30.  W.  Lat.  33.  iz.  N. 

Washington,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  300  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Long. 
80.  20.  W.  Lat.  40.  11.  N. 

WASSENBERG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  nine  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ruremonde. 

WASSERBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  with  a  caftle.  It 
is  feated  among  mountains,  2C  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Munich, 
and  28  N.W.  of  Saltzburg.  Long.  12.  13.  E.  Lat.  48. 
4-N. 

WATCHET,  a  town  in  Somerfetffiire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday,  feated  on  the  Briftol  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
good  harbour,  much  frequented  by  coal  fifips,  which  are 
freighted  hence  with  lime-ftone,  alabafter,  and  kelp.  It  is  14 
miles  N.W.  of  Bridgewater,  and  1^3  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Long.  3.  25.  W.  Lat.  51.  12.  N. 

WATEEOO,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  difeovered  by 
Captain  Cook.  It  is  fix  leagues  in  circuit,  compofed  of  hills 
and  plains,  and  the  furface  covered  with  verdure.  The  foil, 
in  fome  parts,  is  light  and  fandy ;  but  further  up  the  country, 
a  reddilh  caft  was  feen  on  the  rifing  grounds,  where  the 
iflanders  build  their  houfes,  which  are  long  and  fpacious. 
The  manners  of  the  people,  their  general  habits  of  life,  and 
their  method  of  treating  ftrangers,  greatly  refemble  thofe  of 
Otaheite,  and  its  neighbouring  iflands.  There  is  alfoagreat 
fimilarity  between  their  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies. 
L@ng.  158.  13.  W.  Lat.  21.  1.  S. 

WATER  ( Encyd. ).  The  following  method  of  preferv- 
ing  frefli  water  fweet  during  long  voyages  at  fea,  by  Samuel 
Bentham,  efq.  appears  in  the  Tianfadtions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufadtures,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  who  conferred  on  ihe  author  their  gold  medal. 

“  The  mode  in  which  I  conceived  frefli  water  might  be 
preferved  fweet,’’  fays  Mr.  Bentham,  ‘‘  was  merely  by 
keeping  it  in  veflels  of  which  the  interior  lining  at  leaft 
fliould  be  of  fuch  a  fubfiance  a6  fiiould  not  be  adted  upon 
by  the  water,  fo  as  to  become  a  ciufe  of  contamina  ion. 
Accordingly,  on  board  two  {hips,  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  was  kept,  not  in  calks,  but  in  cafes  or  tanks,  which, 
though  they  were  made  of  wood,  on  account  of  ftrength, 
were  lined  with  metallic  plates,  of  the  kind  manufadhired 
by  Mr.  Charles  Wyatt,  of  Bridge-ftreet,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  tinned  coppcr-Jhects ;  and  the  jundtures  of  the 
plates  or  flieets  were  foldered  together,  fo  that  the  tightnefs 
of  the  cafes  depended  entirely  on  the  lining,  the  wafer  hav¬ 
ing  no-where  accefs  to  the  wood.  The  fliape  of  thefe  cafes 
was  adapted  to  that  of  the  hold  of  the  fliip,  fome  of  them 
being  made  to  fit  clofe  under  the  platform,  by  which  means, 
the  quantity  of  water  flowed  was  confiderably  greater  than 
could  have  been  flowed,  in  the  fame  fpacq,  by  means  of 
calks;  and  thereby  the  ftovyage-room  on  board  ftup  was. 
very  much  increafed, 

“  The  quantity  of  water  kept  in  this  manner  oif  boaiat 
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each  Ihip,  «Si  about  forty  tons  divided  into  ftxteen  tanks » 
a  d  there  was-  likewife,  on  hoard  each  of  the  fhips,  about 
tli.riv  tons  flowed  in  calks  as  ufual. 

“  As  the  Rowing  the  water  in  tanks  was  considered  as  an 
experiment,  the  water  in  the  cafes  was  ufed  in  preference; 
that  in  the  tanks  being  referved  for  occafions  of  neceffity, 
excepting  that  a  Small  quantity  of  it  was  ufed  occafionally 
for  the  purpofo  of  ascertaining  its  puiity,  or  when  the  water 
in  the  cafes  wasdsemed,  when  compared  with  that  in  tanks, 
too  bad  for  ufe. 

“  The  wafer  in  thirl  een  of  the  tanks,  on  board  one  (hip, 
and  in  all  the  tanks  onboard  the  other,  was  always  as  Sweet 
as  when  firft  taken  from  the  Source;  but  in  the  other  three  of 
the  tanks,  on  board  one  fhip,  the  w  ater  was  found ‘to  be 
move  or  lefs  tainted  as  in  the  cafes.  This  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  is  eafily  accounted  for,  by  fu.ppofing  that  the  water 
of  thefe  tanks  was  contaminated  before  it  was  put  into  them  ; 
for  in  fa dt  the  whole  of  the  water  was  brought  on  board  in 
cafes,  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  the  tanks,  and  no  particu¬ 
lar  care  was  taken,  to  tafte  the  water  at  the  time  of  taking  it 
on  board. 

ei  After  the  water  kept  in  this  manner  had  remained  on 
board  a  length  of  time  which  was  deemed  fufticient  for  ex¬ 
periment,  it  was  ufed  out,  and  the  tanks  were  replenished 
as  occaSion  required  :  but  in  forae  of  the  tanks,  on  board 
one  fhip  at  leaf!,  the  original  water  had  remained  three  years 
and  a  half,  as  appears  by  the  certificates  herewith  inclofed. 
About  twenty-five  gallons  of  the  water,  which  had  remain¬ 
ed  this  length  of  time  in  the  fhip,  are  fent  to  the  Sscietv, 
in  two/ veflels  made  of  the  fame  fort  of  tinned  copper  with 
Which  the  tanks  were  lined.'’ 

A  certificate  from  Capt.  Bolton,  commander  of  the  vef- 
fel,  accompanied  this  letter,  hating  that  the  water  delivered 
to  the  Society  was  taken  from  a  tank  holding  about  feven 
hundred  gallons,  and  which  his  predeceffor,  Capt.  Portlock, 
had  informed  him  had  been  poured  into  the  tank  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1796?  except  about  thirty  gallons  added  in  1798,  and 
had  remained  good  during  the  whole  time. 

In  a  letter,  dated  January  27,  General  Bentham  alfo 
ftates,  that  the  water  which  had  been  preferved  fweet  on 
board  his  Majefty’s  floops  Arrow  and  Dart,  and  of  which 
•he  had  fent  fpecimens  to  the  Society,  was  taken  from  the 
well  at  the  king’s  brew-houfe,  at  Weevil,  from  whence 
fhips  of  war,  lying  at  or  near  Portfmouth,  are  ufually  fup- 
plied  with  water  for  their  fea-flore,  as  well  as  for  prefent 
life. 

WATERLAND  ( Enajcl .).  Into  the  fhort  account  there 
given  of  Dr.  Waterland,  we  wit  Mo  introduce  a  correction, 
equally  neceflary  in  all  biographical  works  which  we  have 
yet  feen.  All  fay  he  was  bora  at  Wafeley,  in  Lincolnfhire. 
His  baptifm,  however,  is  regiflered  in  the  parifh  of  Wailfby, 
near  Rasen,  of  which  his  father,  Erafmus  Waterland,  had 
iseen  reCtor  and  relident  many  years.  We  believe  there  is 
not  any  fuch  place  in  thecounty  of  Lincoln  as  Wafeley. 

WATER-POTS,  in  Spain  known  by  the  name  of 
Alcarrazas ,  are  earthen  veflels,  extremely  porous,  deflined 
to  cool  the  water  for  drinking,  by  means  of  the  continual 
evaporation  which  takes  place  on  their  whole  furface.  Every 
houfe  in  Madrid  is  provided  with  thefe  veflels,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  country  by  the 
Arabs,  and  to  be  equally  ufed  in  Syria,  Perfia,  China, 
EgypL  Thofe  of  Madrid  are  made  of  a  kind  of  marly 

earth,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tanuforo,  near  the 
town  of  Auduxar,  in  Andalufia.  On  being  carefully  ana- 
Jyfed,  it  is  found  to  contain  about  one  third  of  .calcareous 


earth,  a  third  of  a'umine,  a  third  of  filex,  and  a  veryfewll 

portion  of  iron,  ....  . 

The  procefs  fe;-  manufacturing  the  alcarrazas  is  as  follows • 
After  the  earth  has  been  dried,  it  is  feparated  into  fmall 
lumps  about  the  fize  of  walnuts,  which  are  thrown  into  a 
tub  or  vat,  covered  with  water,  and  left  to  foak  during 
twelve  hours,  after  which  it  is  kneaded.  After  it  has  been, 
well  wrought,  it  is  fprfead  in  layers  of  about  fix  fingers- 
depth  on  a  fmooth  fur  face  covered  with  brick,  over  which 
has  been  fprinkled  a  fmall  quantity  of  lifted  allies. 

Here  it  is  fuffered  to  remain  until  it  has  become  chapped  t 
it  is  then  cleared  from  the  alhes,  carried  to  a  clean  flagged 
floor,  whei e  it  receives  the  addition  of  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  fea-falt  if  intended  for  the  fabrication 
of  large  jars,  or  only  a  fortieth  if  defined  to  be  made  into 
veflels  of  fmaller  fize.  An  obfervant  traveller  fays,  that  a 
quantity  of  fand  is  alfo  added. 

This  mixture  is  kneaded  anew  with  the  feet,  and  then 
wrought  on  the  wheel,  after  having  been  firft  carefully 
cleaned, from  any  bits  of  ftraw  or  gravel  which  might  have 
adhered  to  it.  The  veflels,  when  made,  are  placed  in  the 
p.  tier’s  oven,  but  not  more  than  half  baked.  It  is  to  this 
circwnTxrce,  and  to  the  marine  fait  which  they  contain, 
that  rt’h ?v  re  indebted  to  their  porofity :  for  the  very  fame 
earth  is  .vro’ught  into  common  pottery,  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  felt,  or  the  diminution  of  the  baking. 

In  the  hotteft  weather,  water  put  into  one  ©f  thefe  vef- 
fels,  and  placed  in  the  open  air,  more  particularly  in  a 
currenr  of  air,  becomes  in  a  very  fnort  time  agreeably  cool. 

In  Efl remain:  a,  at  a  place  called  Salvatierra,  are  made 
red  va'es  called  caros,  which  ferve  alfo  to  preferve  water 
cool.  They  imp  to  it  a  difagreeable  clayey  tafte,  which 
is,  however,  much  admired  by  the  women  of  Madrid, 
Girls  are  faid  to  be  particularly  fond  of  this  fpecies  of 
pottery,  and  eat  it  in  the  green -ficknefs.  Nearly  fimilar 
vafes  are  ufed  in  Portugal  for  moiftening  Ihuff,  which  is 
done  by  placing  them  in  water  after  they  have  been  filled 
with  the  ihuff. 

WATER-PROOF,  a  term  applied  l©  thofe  fluffs  which 
have  undergone  certain  chemical  or  mechanical  proceffes,  and 
thus  become  impermeable  to  moifture. 

In  1801,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Meflrs.  Ackermann, 
Suardy,  and  Co.  for  their  invention  of  a  procefs,  by  which 
every  fpecies  of  cloth  may  be  rendered  -water-proof. — As 
the  patentees  have  not  thought  proper  to  publifh  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  their  procefs  (;hough  fuch  concealment  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  Letters  Patent ),  we  fhall  briefly  remark, 
from  our  own  obfervation,  that  their  method  appears  to  be  a 
Ample  impregnation  of  cloth  with  wax  previoufly  diffolved, 
and  incorporated  with  water,  by  the  addition  of  pure  vege- 
table  alkali,  or  pot-afh.  This  being  the  cheapeft  and  moft 
expeditious  mode  of  reducing  wax  to  a  fluid  ftate,  we  are 
further  inclined  to  believe  that  our  conjecture  is  well 
founded  ;  becaufe  all  the  woollen  cloth  prepared  in  the 
manufactory  of  Meflrs.  Ackermann,  Suardy,  and  Co. 
feels  fomewhat  harder  than  fuch  as  has  not  been  -wax¬ 
ed :  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  will  ftand  a  fhower  of  rain 
only  fo  long  as  it  has  not  been  fubjeCt  to  friCtion ;  and  we 
underfiand  frorft  thofe  who  have  worn  patent  -water-proof 
coats ,  that,  in  the  fleeves  particularly,  they  ate  very  apt  to 
admit  moifture  through  the  different  folds.  Neverthelefs, 
their  procefs  is  entitled  to  attention  ;  and  it  deferves  to  be 
adopted  principally  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  manufacture  is 
not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  friction  ;  fuch  as  coverings  for 
tents ;  for  horfes  expofed  to  the  rain  when  at  reft;  and  efpe- 
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cta  ly  for  paper  in  which  gunpowder,  or  fleel  and  other 
goods,  are  to  be  packed. 

The  following  ample  procefs  is  dated  to  be  that  employed 
!>y  the  Chinefe,  for  gendering  cloth  tidier-proof':  Let  an 
dunce  of  white  wa.y  be  diflplved  in  one  quart  of  fpirit  of 
turpentine,  the  cloth  be  immetfed  in  the  folution,  and  then 
iufpended  in  the  air,  till  it  be  perfe£tly  dry.  By  this  method, 
the  mofl:  open  nniilin,  as  well  as  the  ftrongeft  cloths,  may 
be  rendered  impenetrable  to  the  heavieft  Blowers  :  nor  will 
ftich  compofition  fill  up  the  interftices  of  the  fineft  lawn  ; 
or  in  the  leaf!  degree  affedf  the  mod  brilliant  colours. 

WATER  SAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  wed  coad  of 
Scotland,  about  one  mile  fouth  from  South  Uid,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  a  channel  called  Chifamul  Bay. 

WATER-WORKS  ( Encycl .)  In  a  communication  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Mr.  Buchanan 
lias  justly  observed,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it 
is  of  importance  to  know  the  proportion  of  power  necessary 
to  give  different  degrees  of  velocity  to  a  mill.  But  as  the 
construction  of  mills,  and  the  purposes  they  serve,  are  va¬ 
rious,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  find  any  law  of  universal 
application.  Sir.  Banks,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mills,  pages  17, 
lb,  144,  145,  146,  has  drawn  a  conclusion,  which  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  consider  as  invariable,  namely,  that  ‘  when  a  wheel 
acts  by  gravity,  its  velocity  will  be  as  the  cube  root  p f  the 
quantity  of  water  it  receives.’ 

“  But,”  says  Sir.  Buchanan,  “  if  we  suppose  a  wheel 
raising  wajer,  by  means  of  cranks  and  pumps,  on  Sir. 
Banks’s  principle,  it  might  easily,  1  think,  be  demonstrated, 
that,  by  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  wheel  would  raise  more  water  than  would  be 
necessary  to  move  it  at  that  velocity;  a  thing  evidently  im¬ 
possible. 

“  In  this  view,  it  would  seem  there  is  no  actual  case  in 
which  Mr.  Banks’s  conclusions  will  hold  true.  But,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  apply  to  other  mills,  the  experiments  which 
I  am  going  to  mention  seem  to  me  to  prove,  at  least,  that 
they  do  not  apply  to  cotton  mills.  On  the  ground  of  these 
experiments,  made  at  different  times,  and  with  all  the  at¬ 
tention  in  my  power  (and  not  from  any  abstract  considera¬ 
tion),  have  I  presumed  to  call  in  question  an  authority  for 
which  I  entertain  the  highest  respect. 

“  In  January  179b  1  measured  the  quantity  of  water  the 
old  Rothesay  cotton  mill  required,  1st,  when  going  tit  its 
common  velocity ;  and,  2dly,  when  going  at  half  that  ve¬ 
locity.  The  result  was,  that  the  last  required  just  half  the 
quantity  of  water  which  the  first  did.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  in  these  experiments  the  quantities  0/  water  were 
calculated  from  the  heads  of  water  and  apertures  of  the 
sluices. 

.  “  From  these  experiments  I  inferred,  ‘  that  the  quantity 
of  water  necessary  to  be  employed  in  giving  different  de¬ 
grees  of  velocity  to  a  cp(ton  mill,  must  be  nearly  as  that 
velocity.’ 

“  i  was  satisfied  with  this  experiment,  and  the  inference 
1  drew  from  it,  till  some  gentlemen,  well  acquainted  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics,  expressed  their 
doubts  on  the  subject.  I  had  then  recourse  to  another  ex¬ 
periment,  which  I  considered  as  less  liable  to  error  than  the 
former. 

“  The  water  which  drives  the  old  cotton-mill,  falls,  a  little 
below  it,  into  a  perpendicular-sided  pond,  which  serves  as  a 
dam  for  a  corn-mill.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  propor¬ 
tional  quantities  of  water  used  by  the  old  mill,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  measure  the  time  the  water 
took  to  rise  to  a  certain  height  in  that  pond  ;  and  accord¬ 


ingly,  on  the  1st  qf  May,  1793,  I  made  the  experiments 
noted  in  the  following  table : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Number  of  experiments. 

46 

4-6 

24 

23 

Revolutions  of  one  of  the  upright 
shafts  per  minute. 

5 

d.58 

5 

5 

5 

Rise  of  water  in  the  pond  in  inches 

6.5  ? 

14.45 

15.0 

Time  in  minutes  and  seconds. 

“  The  first  and  second  experiments  were  made  with  the 
mill  at  its  common  velocity ;  the  third  and  fourth  at  nearly 
half  that  velocity. 

“  The  time  which  the  mill  required  to  use  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  in  these  experiments  may  be  taken  in  round 
numbers ;  the  proper  velocity  at  seven  minutes,  and  half 
that  velocity  at  fifteen  minutes. 

“  The  result  of  these  experiments  approaches  ver}r  nearly 
to  that  of  179ff.  The  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  srqall  degree  of  leakage  which  must  have  taken  place  at 
the  sluices  on  the  lower  end  of  the  pond  ;  and  the  tinie  be¬ 
ing  greater  in  the  third  and  fourth  experiments,  the  leakage 
would,  of  course,  be  greater. 

“  Mr.  Smeaton  and  others  have  proved,  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  that  *  the  mechanical  power  which  must 
be  employed  in  giving  different  degrees  of  velocity  to  the 
same  body,  must  be  as  the  square  of  that  velocity.’  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  result  of  the  above  experiments  may 
be  easily  reconciled  to  this  proposition  by  considering  what 
Mr.  Smeaton  says  immediately  afterwards  : — ‘  If  the  con¬ 
verse  of  this  proposition  (says  he)  did  not  hold  (rue,  viz, 
that  if  a  body  in  motioq,  on  being  stopped,  would  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  mechanical  effect  equal  or  proportional  to  the  square 
of  its  velocity,  or  to  the  mechanical  power  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  the  effect  would  not  correspond  with  its  producing 
cause.’  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Smeaton’s 
experiments  were  made  on  the  velocity  of  heavy  bodies  free 
from  friction  and  other  causes  of  resistance ;  but  in  mills  there 
is  not  only  friction,  but  obstacles  to  be  removed  :  and  ex¬ 
periments  made  on  friction  have  proved  that  the  frictions 
of  many  kinds  of  bodies  increase  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  velocity.  But  (he  velocity  of  a  cotton-mill  at  work 
may  be  considered  ns  a  mechanical  effect,  and,  if  so,  must 
cor/espond  with  its  producing  cause.” 

The  latest  contrivance,  within  our  knowledge,  for  facili-1 
fating  the  motion  of  machinery,  is  the  undershot  water -wheels 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Bcsant,  of  Brompton;  on  whose 
widow  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  in 
1801,  conferred  a  reward  of  ten  guineas :  and,  as  it  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  of  great  service  in  many  situations,  we  have 
given  a  representation  of  it,  in  PI.  54. 

Fig.  1.  A,  represents  the  body  of  the  water-whec-1,  which 
is  hollow,  in  the  form  of  a  drum,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to 
resist  the  admission  of  water.  B,  is  the  axis  on  which  the 
wheel  turns.  C,  the  float-boards,  placed  on  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel,  each  of  which  is  firmly  fixed  to  its  rim,  and 
to  the  body  of  the  drum,  in  an  oblique  direction.  D,  is  the 
reservoir,  that  contains  the  water.  E,  the  pen-stock,  for 
regulating  the  quantity  of  water  which  runs  to  the  wheel.’ 
F,  represents  the  current  that  has  passed  such  wheel. 

Fig.  2,  is  a  front  view  of  the  water-wheel,  exhibiting  the 
oblique  direction  in  which  the  float-boards,  C,  are  placed 
on  the  face  of  the  wheel. 

In  the  common  water-wheels,  more  than  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  fluid  parses  from  the  gate  through  the  wheel, 
with9ut  affording  it  any  assistance :  the  action  of  the  float* 
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is  resisted  by  tire  incumbent  atmosphere,  at  the  moment 
when  these  leave  the  surface  of  the  tail-water ;  and,  as  a 
similar  proportion  of  water  with  that  which  passed  between 
the  floats  at  the  head,  necessarily  flows  between  them  at 
the  tail,  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  greatly  impeded.  On 
the  contrary,  by  Mr.  Besant’s  contrivance,  no  water  can 
pass,  excepting  that  which  acts  with  all  its  force  on  the 
extremity  of  tlie  wheel ;  and,  as  the  floats  emerge  from  the 
water  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
is  thus  prevented  from  taking  any  effect.  Although  his  new 
wheel  is  considerably  heavier  than  those  constructed  on  the 
old  plan,  yet  it  revolves  more  easily  on  its  axis  ;  the  water 
having  a  tendency  to  float  it.  Lastly,  repeated  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  Mr.  Besant’s  wheel  to  be  so  decidedly 
superior,  that,  when  working  in  deep  tail-water,  it  will 
carry  weights  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  ;  on  which 
account  if  will  be  particularly  serviceable  to  tide-mills. 

A  machine,  which  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
Hiero’s  Fountain,  forms  the  subject  of  a  plate  in  Dr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  admirable  work,  entitled  “  Phytologia it  is  designed 
to  raise  water  to  a  great  perpendicular  height,  for  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  land,  in  such  situations  as  have  the  advantage  of  a 
small  fall. 

a_b  (PI.  55.),  is  the  stream  of  water;  b  c  c,  represents  the 
water-fall,  supposed  to  be  ten  feet ;  d  e,  are  two  leaden  or 
iron  vessels,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which 
may  be  computed  to  be  about  four  gallons  each  ;  f  g  hi  k  l, 
are  leaden  vessels,  each  holding  about  two  quarts  ;  o  p,  two 
cocks,  each  of  which  passes  through  two  pipes,  opening  the 
one  and  closing  the  other;  q  r,  is  a  water-balance,'  that 
moves  on  its  centre,  s,  and  by  which  the  two  cocks,  oand  p, 
"'are  alternately  turned;  t  u,  and  w  x,  are  two  air-pipes  of 
lead,  both  internally  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter; 
y  z,  y  z,  y  z,  are  water-pipes,  each  being  one  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

The  pipe,  be  c,  is  always  full  from  the  stream,  a  b  ;  the 
small  cisterns,  g  i  1,  and  the  large  one,  d,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  previously  filled  with  water.  The  fluid  may  then 
be  admitted  by  turning  the  cock,  u,  through  the  pipe,  c  e, 
into  the  large  cistern,  e.  This  water.  Dr.  Darwin  remarks, 
will  press  the  air,  confined  in  the  cistern,  e,  up  the  air-pipe, 
id  x,  and  will  force  the  fluid  out  of  the  cisterns,  g  i  l,  into 
those  marked  h  k,  and  C.  At  the  same  time,  by  opening  B, 
the  water  and  condensed  air,  which  previously  existed  in 
the  large  cistern,  d,  and  in  the  smaller  ones,  marked  f  h  k, 
will  be  discharged  at  B.  After  a  short  time,  the  water-ba¬ 
lance,  q  r  s,  will  turn  the  cocks,  and  exclude  the  water, 
while  it  opens  the  opposite  ones  :  the  cisterns,  f  h  k,  are 
emptied  in  their  turns  by  the  condensed  air  from  the  cis¬ 
tern,  d,  as  the  water  progressively  enters  the  latter  from 
the  pipe,  b  c. 

A  curious  machine,  of  which  the  figure,  in  PI.  55  will 
convey  an  accurate  idea,  was  executed  at  Oulton,  in  Che¬ 
shire,  by  Mr.  Whitehurst,  for  the  service  of  a  brewhouse, 
and  other  offices,  belonging  to  Philip  Egerton,  esq.  Its 
design  is,  to  raise  water  by  the  momentum ,  or  force,  which 
this  fluid  acquires  when  confined:  it  having  effectually  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose,  we  have  been  induced  to  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  constituent  parts,  from  the  sixty-fifth  volume  of 
*l  The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,”  for 
3774. 

A,  represents  the  original  reservoir,  or  spring  ;  the  upper 
surface  of  which  corresponds  with  the  horizontal  line,  B  C, 
and  also  with  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  K.  D,  the  main 
pipe,  which  is  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  yards  in  length.  E,  is  a  branch-pipe  of  simi¬ 


lar  dimensions,  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen-offices. — Mr. 
Whitehurst  observes,  that  these  offices  are  situated  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet,  at  the  least,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  re¬ 
servoir,  A,  and  that  the  cock,  F,  is  about  sixteen  feet  below 
it.  G,  represents  a  valve-box;  and  g  exhibits  the  valve. 
IT,  is  an  air-vessel ;  o  o,  represent  the  ends  of  the  main 
pipe,  which  are  inserted  in  the  air-vessel,  and  are  bent 
downwards,  to  prevent  the  air  from  being  driven  out,  when 
the  water  is  forced  into  it.  W,  denotes  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  remarks,  that,  as  water  discharged  from 
an  aperture  beneath  a  pressure  of  sixteen  feet  perpendicular 
height,  moves  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  feet  in  one  second  of 
time,  its  velocity  from  the  cock,  F,  will  be  in  a  similar  ra¬ 
tio.  And,  though  the  aperture  of  such  cock  be  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  D,  yet  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  pipe  will  be  very  considerable  : 
so  that  if  a  column  of  water,  two  hundred  yards  high,  be 
thus  set  in  motion,  and  then  suddenly  stopped  by  the  cock, 
F,  its  great  force  will  open  the  valve,  g,  and  condense  the 
air  in  the  box,  H.  as  often  as  the  water  is  drawn  from  the 
cock.  This  condensation  w'as  sufficient  to  force  the  water 
into  the  reservoir,  K,  and  even  to  burst  the  vessel,  H,  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  after  its  first  construction;  though  it  was 
made  of  sheet-lead,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  or  ten  pounds 
to  one  square  foot,  and  was  apparently  very  firm.  Flence 
it  may  be  rationally  concluded,  that  the  impetus  of  the 
abater  is  far  superior  to  the  simple  pressure  of  the  column, 

I  K,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  a  greater  resistance  (if  it 
were  required)  than  a  pressure  of  four  or  five  feet  perpendi¬ 
cular  height. 

This  ingenious  contrivance  is  now  applied  to  a  variety’  of 
machinery,  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham; 
who  obtained  a  patent,  in  December,  1797,  for  an  improved 
apparatus,  and  methods  of  raising  water  and  other  fluids. 

• — Mr.  Boulton  has  substituted  valves  for  cocks,  am.  manu¬ 
factures  the  pipes  of  such  materials  as  are  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  from  bursting. 

WATFORD,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  with  a  great  corn- 
market  on  Tuesday.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Coin,  seven 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  14  N.W.  of  London. 
Long.  0.  17.  W.  Lat.  51.  41.  N. 

WATLINGTON,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  It  is  seated  on  the  Chiltern  Hills,  on  a  brook, 
which,  with  the  continued  ridge,  divides  the  county  from 
Buckinghamshire.  It  is  14  miles  S.E.  of  Oxford,  and  46 
W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  0.  W.  Lat.  51.  37.  N. 

WATTEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  seated  on  the  river  Aa,  five  miles  from  St.  Omer. 

WATTON,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Norwich,  and  yo  N.N.E.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  0.  53.  E.  Lat.  52.  36.  N. 

WAVEREN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  situated 
on  the  Dyle,  12  miles  S.  of  Louvain. 

WAX  HOLM,  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  in  the 
Baltic,  situated  on  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  Malar,  where  all  homeward-bound  ships  are  searched. 
It  is  l6  miles  E.  of  Stockholm. 

WAYNESBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
in  the  county  of  Burke,  30  miles  S.  of  Augusta.  Long.  82. 
46.  W.  Lat.  33.  45.  N. 

WEAR,  a  river,  which  rises  in  the  west  part  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts;  flowing 
S.E.  by  Stanhope  to  Bishop  Auckland,  and  thence  N.E., 
by  Durham  to  Sunderland,  where  it  falls  into  the  Genriap, 
Oce^n. 
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WEAR  MOUTH,  a  village  in  Durham,  on  the  N.  side 
•of  the  mouth  of  the  river  YVear,  opposite  Sunderland.  It 
is  also  called  Monk  Wearmouth,  having,  before  the  disso¬ 
lution,  belonged  to  the  monks.  Here  is  an  iron  bridge 
over  the  YVear,  of  one  arch,  23(5  feet  span,  erected  in  1796’, 
and  the  first  ever  constructed  of  parts  so  formed  as  to  unite 
in  the  manner  of  key-stones. 

WEARMOUTH,  Bishop,  a  village  in  Durham,  one 
■mile  S.W.  of  Sunderland.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  sail¬ 
cloth. 

WEATHERS  FIELD,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Connecticut,  noted  for  raising  onions.  It  is  five  miles  S.  of 
Hartford. 

WEDDENSCHIVFJL,*  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Zuric.  Near  it  is  a  remarkable  water-fall.  It  is 
seated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake  of  Zuric,  10  miles  S.E.  of 
that  city. 

WEERT,  a  town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  taken  by  the  French 
in  1 794.  It  is’ 12  miles  W.  of  Rmcemonde.  Long.  5.  38.  E. 
Lat.  51.  7-.  N.  -  •  _  . 

YVEEVER,  a  river,  which  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Shrop¬ 
shire,  runs  across  Cheshire,  and  receiving  the  Dane  from 
the  E.  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey.  It  is  navigable  to 
Winsford,  some  miles  above  Northwich  in  Cheshire. 

WEGELFBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  county  of  Ilalberstadt :  five  miles  N. 
ef  QuedlingbUrg,  and  four  E.  Ilalberstadt. 

WEGGIS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  ot 
Lucerne,  and -capital,  of  a  bailiwic,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  i  seven  miles  E.  Lucerne. 

YVEIBSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Spire,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Heidelberg.  Long.  y.  23.  E.  Lat. 
4 ().  UJ.  N. 

WEICHTERBACII,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  Weteravia, 
and  in  the  county  of  Iscnberg,  seated  on  the  river  Kintz, 
with  a  castle,  where  the  count  resides. 

WEIDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the.  upper  palatinate 
of  Bavaria,  seated  on  the  Nab,  10  miles  N.W.  ol  Leuch- 
stenberg.  Long,  12.  10.  E.  .Lat.  4g.  34.  N. 

WEIGHTS  (Encycl ).  Some  account  of  these  has  been 
given  under  Measures  (&u]>p.)  ;  but  the  following,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  principal  measure  of  length  is  the  metre,  which  is 
equal  to  39.404-  English  inches :  it  is  multiplied  by  prefixing 
the  Greek  numeral  adjectives  to  the  word  metre:  thus,  the 
decametre  signifies  10  metres;  hectometre,  8  ;  kilometre,  1000; 
and  myriametre,  10,000  metres.  The  measures  below’,  a 
metre  are  named  in  a  similar  manner;  the  Latin  numeral 
adjectives  being  substituted  for  those  of  the  Greek  :  hence, 
a  decimetre  denotes  the  tenth  part ;  centimetre,  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part ;  and  millimetre,  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
metre. 

The  standard  measure  of  capacity  is  denominated  a  litre, 
which  is  equivalent  to  61.1816’  English  cubic  inches,  or 
about  1  5-7ths  of  a  pint,  ale-measure,  and  2  1-3 Oth  of  a 
pint,  wine-measure.  Its  multiplication  and  submultiplica¬ 
tion  are  performed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  gramme  is  adapted  to  weighing  bodies,  and  is  equal 
to  1  A, 44.17  English  grains,  troy  weight.  Its  divisions  and 
subdivisions  correspond  with  those  ot  the  metre. 

The  French  are  is  employed  for  measuring  the  supersedes 
of  land,  and  is -equal  to  107(5  2-Aths  square  feet,  or  119 
3-5 th  square  yards,  or  about  one  fortieth  part  of  ati 
acre. 

Lastly,  the  stere  is  used  in  measuring  wood  for  fuel :  it  is 
.equal  to  35.31467  cubic  .feel, 

.  y.ou  x. 


The  following  is  a  Comparative  Table  of  the  Unities  of  the 
Trench  Metres ,  Litres,  and  Grammes,  with  their  correspond¬ 
ing  English  Inches,  Gallons,  and  Grains. 
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1544.57 

From -the  table  here  given,  the  English  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures,  corresponding  with  those  used  in  France,  may  be 
easily  ascertained,  by  multiplying  the  hundreds,  and  adding 
the  tenths  and  units,  as  circumstances  may  direct;  or,  if 
the  number  be  less  than  one  hundred,  by  adding  the  units 
to  the  tens.  After  the  number  required  is  thus  found,  it 
may  be  reduced  to  English  feet  or  inches,  to,quarts  or  pints, 
to  pounds,  ounces,  drachms,  or  grains,  by  means  of  the  com¬ 
mon  rules  of  arithmetic. 

A  more  ample  specification  of  these  weights  and  measures 
is  published  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Nicholson’s  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  and  which  is  abstracted  from  a  report  published  in 
1799>  at  Paris,  by  authority  of  the  French  government. 

W£IL,  or  Weyu,  a  free  imperial  town  ofSuabia,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirternburg.  The  inhabitants  are  Roman-catho¬ 
lics.  It  is  heated  on  the  Worm,  12  miles  W.  of  Stut- 
gard.  -and  20  N.  of  Tubingen.  Long.  8.  5O.  E.  Lat.  48. 
46.  N. 

WEILBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  and  county  of  NafTau.  It  is  heated  .on  the  Lohn,  22 
miles  N.E.  of’Naffau,  22  N.W.  ofFrancfort,  and  29  E.  of 
Mentz.  Long.  8.26.  E.  Lat.  50.  iS.  N. 

WEILHEJM,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
b.urg,  heated  on  the  rjver  Laurer, 

WEII.NaU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Nassau  YVeilburg:  thirteen 
miles  S.  YVeilburg,  and  eighteen  N.E.  Mentz. 

YYEILTINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  duchy  of  YVurteinburg,  on  the  \\rarnitz : 
forty  miles  S.W.  Nurernburg,  and  fifty-four  E-N.E.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  * 

WEIMAR,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  iu  Thuringia,  with 
a  magnificent  cahtle,  the  residence  ot  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  It  is  heated  on  the  Ilm,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Er¬ 
furt,  and  20  \V. S.W.  of  Naumburg.  Long.  1 1. 52.  E.  Lat.  ■ 
5-r .  6.  N. 

WE1NGARTIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
n  G 
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of  the  Rhine,  fated  on  the  Printza,  four  miles  N.E*  ofDour- 
Iach,  and  nine  S.  of  Ptulipfburg.  l^ong.  9.  30.  E.  Lat. 
49.  1 N.  c 

WEINHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  io  mile*  N.  of  Heidelberg.  Lo'ng.  8.  46.  E. 
Lat.  49.  35.  N.* 

WE1SBADENT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate 
of  Mentz,  where  there  are  hot  baths  in  high  elteem.  It  is 
eight  miles  1ST  E.  of  Mentz,  and  13  W.  of  Francfort.  Long. 
8.  20  E.  Lat.  49.  56.  N. 

W El S E LM UNDE,  a  fortrefs  of  Weftern  Pruffia,  feated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  below  Dantzic,  whole  harbour  it 
defends  Long,  18.  40.  E.  Lat.  54..  24.  N. 

WEJSSEMBURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Rhine.  Between  this  place  and  Lauterburg,  are  the 
famous  lines  from  which  the  French  drove  the  Auftrians  in 
1744;  and,  in  1793,  the  Pruftians  drove  the  French  from 
the  lame  fituation.  It  is  feated  on  the  Lauter,  10  miles  S.W . 
of  Landau,  and  22  N.E.  of  Stratburg.  Long.  8.  ir.  E. 
Lat.  48.  53.  N. 

Weissemburg,  a  free  imperial  town  of  Franconia,  in  the 
bilhopric  of  Aichftadt.  The  inhabitants  are  Proteftants. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Tvednith,  live  miles  N.  of  Pappenheim, 
and  30  S.W.  of  Nuremburg.  Long.  11.  2.  E.  Lat.  49. 
4.  N. 

Weissemburo,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxony,  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Wittemburg,  a«d  20  N.E.  of 
Defiaw.  Long.  12.  31.  E.  Lat.  52.  8.  N. 

Weissemburg,  or  Alba  Julia,  a  city  of  Tranfylvania, 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and 
a  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hiil,  near  the  river 
Ompias,  35  miles  W.  of  Hermanftadt.  Long.  24.  o.  E. 
Lat.  46.  26.  N.  ' 

Weiss em burg,  or  StuhlweissemburG;  a  town  of 
Lower  Hungary,  feated  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Flatten  Sea,  36 
miles  S.W.  of  Buda.  Long.  18.  30.  E.  Lat.  47.  22.  N. 

WEISSENFELS,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Mifnia, 
remarkable  for  a  victory  which  the  Swedes  gained  here  over  the 
Auftrians.  Above  the  town  is  a  fine  citadel,  called  Auguf- 
tuburg,  the  reiidence  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weiftenfels.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Sala,  1 7  miles  S.W.  of  Leipfic.  Long.  12.  15.  E. 
Lat.  51.  9.  N. 

WEILR,  orWEDEL,  a  fea-port  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jut¬ 
land,  fituate  on  a  bay  in  the  Little  Belt,  35  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Arhufen,  and  38  N.E.  of  Ripen.  Long.  9.  30.  E.  Lat.  55. 
45.  N. 

WE1LTINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg,  fituate  on  the  Warnitz,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  and  14  E.N.E.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  10.  21.  E.  Lat. 

48.  58.  N. 

-AVEINSBERG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
'■'temberg.  The  valley  in  which  it  is  fituate  is  famous  for  its 
wine.  It  is  25  miles  N.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9.  15.  E.  Lat. 

49.  15.  N. 

WELL  ( Encycl. ).  The  following  method  of  procuring 
•water,  in  almoft  every  fituation,  has  lately  been  fuggefted  by 
M.  Cadet  de  Vaux. — He  direCts  the  foil  to  be  perforated  with 
a  borer  :  a  wooden  pipe  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  hole,  and 
driven  down  with  a  mallet ;  after  which  the  boring  mull  be 
continued,  in  order  that  a  pipe  may  be  driven  to  a  greater 
depth.  As  the  auger  becomes  filled  with  earth,  it  ought  to 
be  drawn  up,  and  emptied  ;  fo  that,  by  the  addition  of  frefh 
portions  of  the  pipe,  the  boring  is  carried  to  a  confiderable 
extent  under  ground,  and  water  is  in  moll  inllances  obtained. 
Wells,  thus  formed,  are  preferable  to  thofe  dug  in  the  ufual 
manner  j  being  lefs  expenfive,  while  the  fupply  of  water  is 
both  copious  and  certain,  indeed,  it  often  happens,  in  the 


common  prafiftce  of  digging  for  wells,  that  the  workmen  are 
obliged  (0  fix  the  windlafs,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fpringo- 
from  gaining  on  them  :  by  this  practice,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
water  is  the  neceftary  confequence,  and  it  is  apt  to  fail  during 
dry  fummers.  Hence,  M.  de  Vaux  advifes  the  earth  to  be 
perforated;  a  cylindrical  pipe  to  be  infer  ted  ;  and  to  fearch 
for  that  element  at  a  greater  depth,  in  the  manner  before  fug¬ 
gefted  — This  method  is  ftated  to  be  very  ufeful  in  camps,  or 
lortrefles;  and,  in  cafe  the  fluid  near  the  furface  be  neither 
fulficiently  fweet,  nor  of  a  good  quality,  he  fuppofes  his  ex¬ 
pedient  to  be  the  beft  that  can  be  adopted,  for  obtaining  water 
of  a  purer  kind,  at  a  greater  depth. — -Further,  when  wells 
have,  in  large  towns,  been  rendered  unfit  or  ufelefs,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  the  ground  having  been  tainted  by  privies, 
church-yards,  &c.  he  very  properly  recommends  fuch  refer- 
volrs  to  be  emptied,  and  the  bottom  perforated  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  1b  as  to  reach  the  lower  flieet  of  water;  which,  be¬ 
ing  thus  contained  within  the  cylindrical  pipe,  will  rife  in  a 
pure  ftate  into  the  body  of  the  pump  fixed  for  this  purpofe. — 
For  an  account  of  the  relative  falubrity  of  weli-uciter,  the 
reader  will  revert  to  the  article  Water. 

If  wells  be  difufed  for  a  confiderable  time,  the  water  gene¬ 
rally  becomes  foul  :  the  ambient  atmolphere  is  corrupted ; 
and  thus  arife  mephitic  vapours  which  havp often  proved  fatal 
to  animal  life..  Hence  it  has  been  fuggefted,  to  employ  a 
pair  of  l'mith’s  bellows  and  a  tube  ;  but  as  thefe  are  too  bulky 
to  be  conveniently  carried  to  any  diftance,  and  frequently  can¬ 
not  be  procured  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  Mr.  Salmon,  of 
Canterbury,  has  invented  the  following  apparatus,  for  dif- 
perfing  noxious  air  from  wells. — Wre  are  induced  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  ingenious  contrivance  to  the  notice  of  our  country 
readers  ;  as  it  is  not  very  expenfive,  and  will  prevent  many  fa-* 
tal  accidents. 

A,  E,  C,  D,  E,  F  (Plate  46.),  reprefent  fix  lengths  of  a 
metal  pipe,  each  being  eight  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in- 
diameter  :  all  thefe  joints  (except  that  marked  F,  which  is 
made  of  copper,  for  the  better  l'upport  of  heat)  are  manufac¬ 
tured  of  tin-plate.  G,  is  a  tin-kettle,  or  vefi'el  (containing 
about  two  gallons),  that  is  fattened  to  the  upper  pipe  F,  and 
the  tides  of  which  are  perforated  for  the  admiffion  of  air,  and 
confequently  for  fupporting  the  fire.  This  vefi'el  muft  be  fixed 
in  fuch  a  direction  as  to  have  at  leaft  five  feet  of  the  pipe' 
above  its  top.  H,  is  a  conical  cap,  defigned  to  confine  the 
heat  to  the  fides  of  the  tube. 

When  the  machine  is  applied  to  the  well,  a  wire  muft  be 
pafled  through  the  holes  a,  a,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  length 
A,  and  iri  the  lower  extremity  of  B,  the  joint  ought  to  be 
luted  with  oil-putty,  to  render  it  air-tight ;  the  upper  end  of 
each  joint  fhould  be  covered  with  wire,  to  prevent  it  from 
bending ;  and  to  form  a  receptacle  for  the  putty.  The  other 
lengths  are  then  to  be  managed  in  a  fimvlar  manner,  till  that 
marked  A,  reach  nearly  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  vef- 
fel  G,  ought  to  be  placed  on  two  pieces  of  timber  laid  acrofs 
the  well. 

The  apparatus,  being  now  fixed,  will  fpeedily  be  filled  with 
the  foul  air. extradited  from  the  well  :  and  as  the  gravity  oY 
the  external  and  internal  air  is  equal,  they  become  ilationary. 
Burning  coal  or  wood  muft  next  be  put  into  the  kettle  G;  by 
which  the  copper  tube,  F,  is  heated ;  and,  the  internal  air 
being  rarefied,  while  the  external  air  preftes  downward,  the 
noxious  vapours  are  gradually  diffipated  ;  and  a  purer  element 
is  introduced  into  the  well,  whence  it  blues  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  fire. 

Mr.  Salmon  remarks,  that  however  fmall  the  current  of  air 
paffing  out  of  the  funnel  or  pipe,  F,  may  appear,  the  effeft 
is  confiderable  j  becaufe  fuch  difeharge  confifts  wholly  of 
noxious  vapourj  whereas  ten  gallQns  of  frefti  air  are  probably. 
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blown  into  the  well,  by  means  of  the  common  bellows  and 
leather  pipe,  before  two  gallons  of  mephitic  vapour  arc  re¬ 
moved.  Such  purification  will  be  Rill  more  effectual,  if  the 
fire-kettle  G,  be  placed  at  D,  when  the  internal  air  becomes 
more  rarefied  :  it  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  this 
advantage  is  over-balanced  by  the  atmofphere  being  rendered 
unfit  for  relpiration,  in  confequence  of  the  fuffocating  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  charcoal. 

In  the  year  1794,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &cc.  conferred  their  filver  medal  on  George  Butler,  elq.  for 
his  imention  of  a  bucket  for  drawing  water  from  deep  welts.  It 
confitts  of  a  common  barrel,  the  head  of  which  is  taken  out : 
aerofs  the  top  are  fixed  two  thin  bars  of  iron,  having  in  the 
centre  a  fmall  piece  of  the  fame  metal,  which  Mr.  Butler 
terms  ajiandard.  This  is  furnilhed  with  a  collar,  which  has 
four  moveable  arms  ;  and  above  it,  there  are  a  mortife  con¬ 
taining  a  fmall  brats  pulley,  and  a  loop  to  which  the  well- 
rope  is  fecured  :  further,  a  cord  is  tied  to  one  extremity  of  the 
collar,  which,  after  patting  over  the  pulley,  communicates 
with  a  valve  applied  to  the  lower  head  of  the  vefiel. — The 
bucket,  thus  conftrudted,  when  let  down  into  the  well  by  a 
rope,  is  filled  through  l’uch  valve  5  and,  on  being  drawn  up, 
the  iron  crofs  above  mentioned  is  prefled  agamlt  two  parallel 
bars,  to  that  the  valve  is  opened,  and  the  water  difeharged 
into  a  trough,  or  velfel,  prepared  for  its  reception. — The 
principal  advantage  arifing  from  this  contrivance  is,  that  the 
bucket  is  not  only  filled  expeditioufly,  but  it  is  alfo  brought 
up  fteadily,  to  that  no  water  is  fpilt ;  and,  if  any  of  it  acci¬ 
dentally  drop,  it  falls  dire&ly  from  the  valve  into  the  well, 
without  wetting  the  defeending  rope,  a  circumltance  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  ;  for,  by  liich  continual  moifture  (which 
is  necefiarily  occafioned  by  the  common  buckets),  it  lpcedily 
decays,  while  the  veffels  are  feldom  drawn  up  completely  filled. 

Tiie  following  method  of  procuring  good  water  from  wells, 
appears  in  the  Decade  Philofophique,  &c. 

“  If  you  with  the  water  of  a  well  to  be  clear,  and  free  from 
any  difagreeable  tafte,”  lays  the  writer,  “  the  excavation 
fliould  be  made  confiderably  larger  than  is  ufually  done.  If, 
for  example,  you  wifh  to  conftruft  a  well  five  feet  in  diameter, 
the  excavation  ought  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  A 
falfe  well  is  made  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter ;  in  the 
middle  of  this  large  well  the  real  well  is  con  fir n died  with  a 
diameter  of  about  five  feet,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
water  may  filter  through  the  interliices  left  between  the 
Hones,  which  form  the  outfide  of  the  inner  well :  the  falle 
well  is  then  filled  with  fand  and  pebbles,  fo  that  the  water  mud 
firlt  filter  through  them  before  it  reaches  the  real  well.  By  this 
method  you  are  furc  of  having  filtered  water  perfectly  clear 
and  fit  to  drink.  This  operation  is  rather  expenfive,  it  is  true; 
but  the  expence  is  amply  coinpenfated  by  the  advantage  of 
having  limpid  and  whoiefoirle  water.” 

WELLAND,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Northamptonfhire,  and 
feparates  that  county  from  Leicefterfhire,  Rutlandlhire,  and 
Lincolnfhire ;  it  pafl'es  by  Market  FI arborough  to  Stamford, 
and  is  thence  navigable  to  the  Folsdike  wafti,  which  it  enters 
below  Spalding. 

WELLINGBOROUGH,  a  town  in  Northamptonfhire, 
with  a  market  on  Wednefday.  A  fire  happened  here  in  >738, 
which  confumed  above  800  houfes.  It  is  feated  on  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  on  the  river  Nen,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Northampton, 
and  68  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long,  o.  59.  W.  Lat.  52. 
16.  N. 

WELLINGTON,  a  town  in  Shvopfhire,  with  a  market 
on  Thurl'day,  l'eated  near  Wrekin  hillr  12  miles  E.  of  Shrewl- 
bury,  and  152  N.W.  of  London.  Long,  a,  30.  W.  Lat. 

52.  40.  N. 
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W£LLt\'GTOtf,  a  town  in  Somerfetlhire,  with  a  market 
on  Thurfday,  feared  on  the  Tone,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Exeter, 
and  147  W,  by  S.  of  London.  Long  3.  25.  W.  Lat.  50. 
57 ■  N. 

WELLS,  a  fca-port  in  Norfolk,  which  has  a  large  church, 
and  a  confiderable  corn  trade.  It  is  27  miles  N.  of  Swaff- 
ham,  and  121  N.N.E.  of  London.  Long.  1.  1.  E.  Lat. 
53-  i-  N. 

Wells,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Maine,  fituate  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  20  miles  S.W. 
of  Portland,  and  88  N.E.  of  Bofton.  Long.  70.  32.  W. 
Lat.  43.  20.  N. 

Wells,  a  town  of  Upper  Auftxia,  feated  on  the  Trawn, 
18  miles  S.  ofLintz.  Long.  13.  53.  E.  Lat.  48.  4.  N. 

WELSHPOOL,  a  town  in  Montgomerylhire,  with  a 
market  on  Monday.  It  is  the  principal  trading  town  in  the 
county,  being  the  great  mart  for  Welfh  cottons,  flannels,  &c. 
The  caftle,  called  Fowis  caftle,  is  built  of  a  reddilh  Hone,  and 
is  a  large  (lately  llrudlure.  It  is  feated  in  a  rich  vale,  on  the 
river  Severn,  nine  miles  N  of  Montgomery,  19  W.  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  169  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  3.5.  W.  Lat.  52. 
33-  N. 

WEM,  a  town  in  Shropfhire,  with  a  market  on  Thurfday, 
feated  on  the  Roden,  nine  miies  N.  of  Shrewfbury,  and  164 
N.W.  ef  London.  Long.  2.  40.  W.  Lat.  52.  10.  N. 

WENDLINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemburg,  fituate  on  the  Neckar,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Stut- 
gard,  and  28  N.W.  of  Ulm.  Long.  9.  18.  E.  Lat.  48. 
38.  N. 

WENDOVER,  a  borough  in  Buckinghamfhire,  with  % 
market  on  Thurfday.  It  lends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  is  feven  miles  S.E.  of  Ailefbury,  and  35  W.  by  N.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  35.  W.  Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

WENLOCK,  a  borough  in  Shroplhire,  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  Monday.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is 
twelve  S.E.  of  Shrewfbury,  and  147  N.W.  of  London.  Long. 
2.  30.  W.  Lat.  52.  36.  N. 

WENNER,  the  largeft  lake  of  Sweden,  in  W.  Gothland, 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  lake  Wetter.  It  is  100  miles  in  length, 
and,  in  fome  places,  40  in  breadth. 

WtNNERSBURG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  W.  Gothland, 
which  is  the  staple  for  all  the  iron  fent  from  the  province  of 
Wermeland  to  Gothcborg.  It  is  teated  at  the  S.W.  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  lake  Wenner,  15  miles  E.  of  Uddevalla. 

WENSYSSEL,  a  peninfula  of  Denmark,  which  makes 
the  N.  part  of  N.  Jutland  ;  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  canal  of 
Alburg,  on  the  E.  by  the  Categate,  and  on  the  N.  and  W.  by 
the  German  Ocean. 

Wensyssel,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland,  capital 
of  a  prefefture  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the 
liyaa,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Alburg.  Long.  9.  40.  E.  Lat. 

57'  4  N.  <  . 

WEOBLY,  an  ancient  borough  in  Herefordlhire,  with  a 
market  on  Tuefday.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
is  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Hereford,  and  141  W.N.W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  2.  41.  W.  Lat.  52.  9.  N. 

WERBFN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  old  marche  6f 
Brandenburg,  formerly  a  llrong  paffage  on  the  river  Elbe,  but 
now  all  the  fortifications  are  ruined.  It  is  feated  at  the  place 
where  the  Habel  falls  into  the  Elbe,  60  miles  N.W.  ot  Ber¬ 
lin.  Long,  r 2.  12.  E.  Lat.  53.  5.  N. 

WERCHTER1N,  a  town  of  Aullrian  Brabant,  feated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Demer  and  Dyle,  nine  miles  E.  of  Mech¬ 
lin.  Long.  4.  49.  E.  Lat.  51.  o.  N. 

WERDEN,  a  town  of  Wefiphalia,  in  the  country  of 
Marck,  with  an  abbey.  TJjc  inhabitant*  aieProteRants,  un- 
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,der  the  proteflion  of  Pruffia.  It  is  feated  -on  the  Roer,  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Dnffeldorf,  and  10  E.  ofDuifburg.  Long.  7, 
1.  E.  Lat  51.  17.  N. 

WERDLNBERG,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  fubjedt  to  the 
canton  of  Glams,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name, 
which  is  feparated  from  the  canton  by  the  county  of  oaigans, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Rhine.  It  has  a  ftrong  calue, 
the  refidence  of  the  bailiff,  feated  on  an-  eminence,  command¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  profpedt  It  is  16  miles  N.E.  ot  Glarns.  Long. 

n.°a5.  E.  Lat..  46.  58.  N.  .  .  , 

WERDENFLLDS,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Bavaria,  which 
gives  name  to  a  county  in  the  bifhopric  of  Freinngen,  It  is 
20  miles  S.  of  Weilheim. 

WERDOPIL,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
IVIarck,  71  miles  N.E.  ot  Cologne.  Long.  7.  22.  E.  Lat. 
51.  14.  N. 

WERFEN,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Bavaria,  in  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Saltzburgh,  tituate  on  the  Saltza,  15  miles  N.W. 
of  Raftadt. 

W ERL  E,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Man¬ 
lier,  leatedon  the  river  Sifek,  30  miles  S.  ofMunfter.  Long. 
7.  20.  E.  Lat.  51.  .35.  N. 

WERMELAND,  or  Warmelakd,  a. province  of  Swe¬ 
den,  in  W.  Gothland,  ico  miles  long  and  50  broad ;  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  N.  by  Dalecarlia,  on  the  E.  by  Wetimania  and  Ne- 
ricia,  on  the  S..  by  the  lakes  Wenner  and  Dalia,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  mountains  of  Norway,  It  is  fertile,  and  diverfi- 
fied  by  mountains,  rocks,  hills,  and  dales,  clothed  with  fo- 
retls  of  birch,  poplar,  mountain  afh,  pine,  and  fir.  It  alto 
abounds  with  lakes,  which  fucceed  each  other  alrnoft  without 
Intermiifion  :  they  are  from  four  to  forty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  5  fomefo  narrow  as  to  appear  like  broad  rivers,  and 
others  of  a  circular  ihape  ;  their  fiiores,  in  tome  parts,  tleep 
and  rocky  ;  in  others  gently  doping,  and  feathered  with  hang¬ 
ing  wood  to  the  margin  of  the  water.  Numerous  rivulets  flow 
from  thefe  lakes,  and  form,  fometimes,  filial  1  pidlurefique  ca- 
tarafts.  Carlftadt  is  the  capital. 

WERN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bithopric  of  Mun- 
fter,  with  a  monatlery,  leated  near  the  Lippe,  28  miles  S.  by 
W.  ofMunfter.  Long.  7.  30. E.  Lat.  31.  35.  N. 

WERNIGERODE,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  lame  name,  with  a  caftle.  The  principal  bu- 
finefs  of  the  town  confifts  in  brewing,  ditlilling,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  cloth  and  fluff.  It  is  10  miles  W.  of  Halbertladt, 
and  27  S.S.E.  of  Wolfenbutile.  Long.  11.  10.  E.  Lat. 
32.  2.  N. 


WERTHEIM,  a  town  of  Franconia,  capital  of  a  county 
•of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tau¬ 
ber  and  Maine,  20  miles  W.  of  Wurtzburg.  Long.  9.  ,53.  E. 
Lat.  49.  /.  6.  N. 

WERWiCK,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  taken  by  the 
French  in  1 793.  It  is  feated  on  the  Lis,  eight  miles  S.E.  of 
Ypres,  Long.  2.  58.  E.  Lat.  50.  46.  N. 

WESEL,  a  town  of  Weftphal:a,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
with  a  flrong  citadel,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
Lippe,  Here  are  two  Calvinift  churches,  one  for  the  Lu¬ 
therans,  and  another  for  the  papifts,;  but  the  regency  of  the 
town  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Calvinifts.  It  was  formerly  an 
•imperial  and  Hanfeatic  town,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the 
Ring  of  Pruffia.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1759,  but 
reftored  in  j  762.  It  is  25  miles  S.E.  of  Cleves,  and  45.  N. 
of  Cologne.  Long.  6.  37.  E.  Lat.  51.  27.  N. 

Wesel,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archbifhopric  of 
Treves,  20  miles  S,.  of  Ccblente,  and  46  E.N.E.  of  Treves. 
Long.  7.  30.  E.  Lat.  50.  4.  N. 

WES  EN  BURGH,  a  fortified  town  cf  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 


vernment  of  Eflhonia,  feated  on  the  Wifs,  53  miles  S.E.  of 
Revel,  and  55  N.W.  of  Narva.  Long.  25.  48.  E.  Lat.  39. 
10,  N. 

WESER,  a  confiderable  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes 
in  the  county  of  Henneburg,  being  then  called  the  Werra. 
It  paffes  by  Smalkald,  erodes  a  corner  of  Thuringia,  enters 
the  duchy" of  Brunfwick,  and  receives  the  Fulde  at  Mun- 
den.  It  then  affumes  the  name  of  Wefer,  runs  along  the 
confines  of  the  circles  of  Weftphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  wa¬ 
ters  Hamelin,  Minden,  and  Hoye  ;  receives  the  After  be¬ 
low  Verden  ;  and  palling  by  Bremen,  enteis  the  German 
Ocean. 

WESTBURY,  a  borough  in  Wiltfture,  with  a  market 
on  Fridav.  It  lends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  26 
miles  N.W.  of  Saliibury,  and  101  W.  ofLondon.  Long,  2. 
I3.EVV-  Lat  51.  16.  N. 

WESTER  HAM,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Bifliop  Hoadley  and 
General  Wolfe  :  the  latter  is  interred  in  the  church.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Darent  (which  rifes  from  nine  fprings 
near  this  town),  14  miles  N.W.  of  Tunbridge,  and  22  S.S.E. 
of  London.  Long.  o.  6.  E.  Lat.  51.  18.  N. 

WESTEROS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  Weftma- 
nia,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee,  a  citadel,  and  a  famous  college.  It 
carries  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  Stockholm,  acrofs 
the  lake  Maeler  ;  particularly  in  copper  and  iron  from  the 
neighbouring  mines.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  pa¬ 
lace,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  kings  of  Sweden.  The  ca- 
thedral,  built  of  brick,  is  celebrated  for  its  tower,  efteemed 
the  higheft  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  cathedral  is  the  tomb 
of  the  unfortunate  Eric  XlV.  Wefteros  is  feated  on  the 
lake  Maeler,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  17.  o.  E. 
Lat.  59.  38.  N. 

WLST-ER.BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wetteravia, 
with  a  caftle.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  lordfhip  of  the  lame 
name,  and  35  miles  N.  of  Mentz.  Long.  8.  18  E.  Lat.  30. 
26.  N. 

WESTERN  TERRITORY,  a  country  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  comprehending  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  which 
lies  to  the  N.W.  of  the  river  Ohio.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Miffifippi,  on  the  N.  by  the  Lakes,  on  the  E.  by 
Penniylvania,  and  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Ohio.  It  con¬ 
tains  1 1,000  fquare  miles,  equal  to  263,040,000  acres;  from 
which,  if  we  dedufl  43,040,000  for  water,  there  will  re¬ 
main  220,000,000  acres,  belonging  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  to  be  fold  for  the  difeharge  of  the  national  debt.  This 
country-,  which  is  intended  to  be  divided  into  feveral  new 
Rates,  is  affirmed  to  be  the  mofl  healthy  and  fertile  fpot  in 
America,  that  is  yet  known  to  Europeans. 

WESTERWJCK,  a  fea-poit  of  Sweden,  in  SmoLnd, 
feated  on  the  Baltic,  50  miles  N.  of  Calmar,  and  120  S.W. 
of  Stockholm.  Long,  16.  o.  E.  Lat.  37.  40.  N. 

WESTHOFEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Worms,  and  20  N.W. 
of  Manheim. 

Westhofes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Rhine,  72  miles  W.  of  Strafburg. 

WEsTMANIA,  or  Westmanland,  a  province  of  Swe¬ 
den  Proper,  between  Sudermania,  Geftricia,  Nericia,  and 
Upland.  It  is  75  miles  long  and  45  broad,  and  abounds  in 
copper  and  iron  mines.  The  face  of  the  country  is  diverfi- 
fied  like  Wermeland.  Wefteros  is  the  capital. 

WESTPORT,  a  fea-port  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  river,  which  runs  into 
Clew-Bay,  eight -miles  W.  of  Caftlebar.  Long.  9.  22.  W 
Lat.  13.  4.8. 
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WESTRA,  one  of  the  Orkney  i (lands,  eight  mile?  long, 
and  from  one  to  three  broid.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
Labour  t  ,oo.  It  is  nine  miles  N  N.I'-  of  Mainland. 

WhTHERBY,  a  town  in  the  wed  liding  of  Yorkfhire, 
with  a  market  on  Thurfday,  feated  on  the  Wharf,  i 4  miles 
W.  of  York,  and  177  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  20.  W. 
Lat.  53.  57.  N. 

WETTER,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  G  ot  h’rrd.  f  I  c  l 
lake  Wenner.  Ic  is  iOo  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  25  from 
E.  to  W. 

WETTING,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg  fituate  on  the  Saale,  34  miles  S.  of  Magdeburg. 
Lon  11.40  E.  Lat.  11.31  N. 

WETTINGEN.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the  Lim- 
mat,  one  mile  S.  of  Baden.  Its  wooden  bridge  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  piece  of  mec'nanifm,  240  feet  long,  and  fufpended  20 
feet  above  the  fu  face  of  the  water.  It  is  the  lafl  work  of 
Grubtnman,  the  felf  t.iught  atchiteCi,  and  is  far  more  ele¬ 
gant  than  his  biidgeat  Schaffhauffen. 

WETZLAR,  a  free  imperial  town  of  Germany  in  Wet- 
teravia,  furrounded  bv  ditches  and  walls  flanked  with  tow- 
ers.  The  inhabitants  are  Protedants,  and  have  a  council  of 
24  members.  In  1693,  the  imperial  chamber  was  transferred 
hither  from  Spire,  on  account  of  the  wars  which  ravaged  the 
palati  ate.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lahn,  Difle, 
and  Dillen,  five  miles  S.  of  Solms,  and  78  N.  by  E.  of  Spire. 
Long.  8  32.  E.  Lat.  j,o.  26  N. 

WEXIO,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  Smoland,  feated  on  a 
lake,  which  contains  a  group  of  woody  illands.  Though  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  it  is  very  fmall,  and  the  houfes  moftly  of  wood. 
It  is  5c  miles  W.  of  Calinar  and  155  S.W.  of  Stockholm. 
Long.  14.  57.  E.  Lat.  56.  - 1.  Nv 

WEY,  a  river,  which  rifes  in  Ha  npfhire,  flows  through 
Surrey  by  Godaiming  and  Guildford,  and  enters  the  Thames 
at  Wey bridge. 

WEYMOUTH,  a  town  in  Dorfetfhire,  incorporated 
with  that  of  Melcomb-Regis,  but  a  didinCt  borough.  It  is 
feated  on  the  W.  fide  of  an  inlet  of  the  fea  :  but  its  port  is 
injured  by  the  land,  fothat  its  trade,  which  was  once  confi- 
derable,  is  much  reduced,  a  few  fhips  only  being  fent  hence 
to  Newfoundland.  This  decline  is,  in  fome  degree,  com- 
penfated  by  the  great  refort  of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  for  the 
purpole  of  fea-bathing,  for  which  it  is  excellently  fitted  by  its 
remarkable  fine  beach ;  and  their  majeftiesand  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  have  often  honoured  it  with  their  refidence  for  many 
weeks.  A  few  plain  and  firiped  cottons  are  made  here. 
Weymouth  is  130  miles  W.S.W.  of  London. 

WHEAT  ( Encycl.) .  The  following  important  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fmut  in  wheat,  blights,  and  the  manner  in  which 
plants  are  nourifhed,  by  Sir  John  Call,  bait.  M.P.  appear 
in  the  Communications  to  the  Hon.  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

“  Having  often  refle&ed,”'  (ays  Sir  John,  “  upon  the 
nature  of  fmut  in  wheat,  and  confidered  the  various  pro- 
pofitions  and  fuggeftions  which  had  been  made  from  time 
to  time,  for  cleanfing  the  grain,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  affect¬ 
ing  the  flour,  as  alfo  to  prevent  the  fmut  from  being  pro¬ 
pagated  into  the  feed  wheat  fo  affe&ed,  I  was  led  to  de¬ 
liberate  in  my  mind  whether  the  fmut  was  a  difordcr,  or 
difeafe,  inherent  in  the  leed,  or  an  adventitious  effeCt  from 
the  atmofphere,  or  fome  animalcula  depofited  in  the  cars 
of  corn  during  their  growth.  In  rcafoning  on  this  fubjeCt, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  difordcr,  or  difeafe,  called  the 
fmut,  was  inherent  in,  or  latent  in  the  feed  grain,  and  that 
all  fuch  grain,  when  fown,  would  produce  only  ears  full  of 
fmut;  then,  unlefs  the  diforder  could  be  cured  by  fome  pre¬ 
vious  application,  there  would  be  a  rifk  of  having  all  the 
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crops  rendered  abortive,  where  a  remedy  was  not  applied  ; 
or  if,  as  fome  perfons  had  (uppofed,  that  the  nature  of 
the  foil  had  contributed  to  produce  the  fmut  in  wheat, 
then  fuch  foil,  unlefs  it  could  be  corrected,  would  be¬ 
come  unfit  for,  or  dangerous  to  tillage.  To  fatisfy  my- 
felfat  lead  how  far  the  fmut  was  a  diforder  liable  to  tie  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feed  grain  taken  out  of  fmutty  ears,  or  other 
grain  mixed  up  with,  and  rubbed  in  fmut,  1  refolved  to 
make  the  following  experiment. 

“  In  the  year  1797,  wiien  nhv  rT1en  were  threfhing  out 
my  wheat,  i  defired  them,  as  well  as  fome  of  my  neigh¬ 
bours,  to  fave  all  the  ears  they  met  with  affe&ed  with  the 
fmut;  having  colletted  all  I  could  get,  previous  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  OClober,  1  found  fome  ears  wholly  decayed, 
fome  with  one,  two,  or  more  grains,  apparently  perfect,  all 
which  I  caufed  to  be  rubbed  out  with  the  hand  in  a  bag  of 
paper,  fmut  and  all  together;  and  after  mixing  and  rubbing 
the  grain  in  the  fmut,  all  I  could  get  perfect  out  of  fmutty 
ears  amounted  to  feventy-two  grains,  which  were  carefully 
dipped  in,  and  marked  in  a  ridge  amongft  other  wheat,  in 
a  field  then  under  tillage.  Their  growth  from  the  firfl  was 
fimilorto  the  reft  of  the  field.  The  certificate  which  I  de¬ 
liver  herewith,  and  the  fpecimens  of  about  fixty  ears,  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  produce  of  the  feventy-two  grains,  among 
which  are  contained  every  ear  that  appeared  difcoloured,  or 
was  thought  by  the  examiners  to  be  tending  to  fmut,  will 
ferve  to  corroborate  my  opinion;  which,  as  J  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  is,  that  certain  animalcula  are  depofited  in  the  hulks 
which  cover  each  grain,  about  the  time  the  wheat  is  in  blof- 
fom,  which  are  fed  and  brought  to  perfection  by  devouring 
the  juice,  or  milky  fubftance  which  rifes  at  the  root  [/.  e. 
the  root  of  each  grain  in  the  hulk],  and  that  if  not  intercept¬ 
ed  would  form  a  complete  grain  :  inftead  of  which,  as  in 
many  other  cafes  of  vegetation,  the  vegetable  life,  if  I  may 
fo  call  it,  is  deft  toyed.  And  as  a  further  proof  that  this  is 
the  cafe,  and  that  the  efifeCt  is  not  by  the  juices  ifiuinv  from 
the  earth,  or  rifing  through  the  tubes  of  the  fialk,  I  riteed 
notice  no  other  efFeCt,  than,  that  fome  grains  perifh  and  be¬ 
come  fmutty,  wh.le  others  flourifli  and  become  perfeCt  in 
the  fame  ear  of  corn  ;  whereas,  was  the  difeafe,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  occafion  the  fmut,  radical  in  the  original  grain 
of  feed  wheat,  or  infectious  from  the  juice  arifing  through 
the  pores  and  tube  of  the  ftalk,  all  the  grains  in  each  ear 
would  be  affefted,  or  thofe  more  pa-  ticularly  at  the  lower 
part ;  whereas  the  grains  decayed  are  often  found  intermixed’ 
with  others  quite  perfeCt,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  ear. 

I  therefore  truft,  that  the  prejudice  conceived,  that  the  fmut 
in  wheat  is  an  inherent  diforder,  will  be  relinquiflied ;  or 
that  another  idea,  that  one  kind  of  ground  is  more  likely  to 
produce  fmut  than  another,  will  be  abandoned.  I  do  not 
deny  that  a  confiderable  degree  of  fmutty  wheat  threfhed 
out,  and  the  fmut  of  it  mixed  with  other  purer  grain,  will  in¬ 
jure  and  prejudice  the  white  calling  of  the  flour,  and  that 
it  may  be  neceflary  to  wafh  and  cleanfe  fuch  wheat,  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  being  ground,  where  the  fmut  evidently  pre¬ 
vails  ;  but  I  think  my  opinion  of  the  origin  of  fuch  fnnit  is 
much  flrengthened  by  its  prevailing  more  in  one  year  than 
in  another,  and  that  it  feldom  happens  the  fame  complaint 
is  made  by  farmers  in  the  two  fuccteding  years,  notwith- 
llanding  there  is  no  precaution  taken,  or  remedy  applied  to 
the  feed  grain  to  prevent  it;  and  with  regard  to  my  own 
experience,  during  twenty-nine  years,  I  have  neither  mix¬ 
ed  up  my  wheat  with  lime,  nor  deeped  it  in  brine,  nor 
wafhed  it  in  any  other  liquid  to  prevent  the  growth  of  fmut  : 
nor  do  I  believe  any  of  my  neighbours  have  made  ufe  of  any 
fuch  precautions. 

“  Analogous  to  this  idea  which  I  have  juft  endeavoured, 
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to  explain,  I  am  tempted,  from  obfervation,  to  hazard  an¬ 
other  refpe&ing  the  bloffoms  and  fatting  of  young  fruit,  on 
fruit  trees,  but  more  particularly  that  of  apple  trees,  in 
which  a  failure  of  fruit  happens  one,  two,  or  three  years 
together,  and  which  is  fo  detrimental  to  the  produce  ot  the 
orchards  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  that  in  the  parifli  of  Stoke 
Climfland,  wheie  I  refide,  there  have  not  been  made,  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  laid  years,  500  hogfheads  of  cyder,  whereas  in 
a  cood  bearing  year  there  are  ufually  made  from  1500  to 
ao'oo  hogfheads.  This  defeat  is  generally  aferibed  to  frofty 
mornings,  cold  winds,  and  blights,  particularly  to  the  latter  ; 
and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  is  in,  and  from  the  latter, 
where  the  mifehief  arifes ;  not  from  arty  fimple  effedl: 
of  the  atmofphere,  but  from  the  animalcula  with  which  it 
is  replete  in  fuch  fogs,  and  which  are  depofited  in  the  blof- 
fom,  as  in  a  nidus,  and  there  brought  to  perfection  by  feed¬ 
ing  on,  and  defhoying  the  vegetable  life  by  which  they 
were  originally  nourished.  Hence  it  is,  that  bunch.es  of 
voung  fruit,  fet,  and  grown  as  big  as  hazle  nuts,  fall  off 
from  the  branches  of  the  tree  at  the  Idem,  which  feem  to  be 
eaten  off,  and  deprived  of  the  reception  or  conveyance  of 
all  nourifhment,  and  often  crumpled  up  by  a  kind  of  web 
and  dry  leaves.  To  prevent  the  fuppofed  effect  of  blight, 
cold  wind,  and  hoar  frofd,  on  wall-fruit,  a  net  is  often 
hung  up  before  them,  {duck  full  of  dry  fern,  or  other 
branches,  to  llielter  the  trees,  without  obfdructing  ahe  air  ; 
and  others  (dick  in  among  the  fruit  trees,  branches  of  fir, 
to  cover  and  protect  the  blold'oms,  both  which  modes  pro¬ 
bably  have  fome  good  effect,  by  intercepting  and  preventing 
the  animalcula  from  taking  poft  in  the  bloffoms,  or  attach¬ 
ing  themfelves  to  the  root  of  the  young  fruit. 

“  It  is  now  three  years  that  I  have  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  dibbling  in,  and  fowing  fome  of  the  bell:  feed  wheat, 
and  fome  of  the  moil  fhrivelled  grains,  or  tail  pari  of  the 
fame  wheat,  after  winnowing ;  and  from  the  refult  of  the 
experiments,  1  am  fatisfied  that  a  gallon  of  fhrivelled  grains 
of  wheat,  retaining  the  power  of  vegetation,  wilL  produce  a 
return  of  as  good  wheat  in  qualify,  and  probably  more  in 
quantity,  than  a  gallon  of  the  finefd  grain  of  the  fame  fort 
that  can  befeparated  by  winnowing,  or  any  other  feledlion. 
The  only  advantage  that  I  am  difpofed  to  grant,  to  fair, 
clean,  and  well  fereened  feed  wheat,  is,  that  it  will  be  more 
free  from  cockle,  or  any  other  extraneous  feed,  than  the  tail 
winnowings,  or  fhrivelled  feed,  is  likely  to  be  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  a  gallon  of  the  fhrivelled  feed  will  contain  three 
grains  to  two  of  the  other,  and  probably  will  not  be  fo  much 
an  objeft  to  be  devoured  by  infedts,  birds,  and  vermin,  as 
the  more  plump  and  full  grains  are;  hence  if  my  hypothefis 
is  well  founded,  the  advantage  in  favour  of  produce  at  the 
harveft  will  be  in  the  fhrivelled  grains, 

“  The  conclufion  which  I  am  difpofed  to  draw  from 
thefe  experiments  goes  much  beyond  the  advantage  of  con¬ 
verting  the  beft  kind  of  wheat,  or  other  grain,  to  flour,  and 
making  ufe  cf  an  inferior  fort  for  feed.  I  have  been  led  to 
confider  and  revolve  in  my  mind  how  far,  and  in  what 
manner,  any  kind  of  manure  contributes  to  the  production 
of  the  crop  :  that  it  does  fo  in  the  mod  eflential  manner,  I 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt ;  but  I  differ  from  thofe  who  think 
that  any  kind  of  manure  mixed  with  the  earth,  rifes  up 
through  the  roots,  and  forms  any  confiderable  part  of  the 
lant,  fruit,  or  grain  whatfoever:  it  may  contribute  to 
reak  the  tenacity  of  the  foil,  to  render  it  warm,  open,  and 
eafy  of  perforation;  fo  that  the  tender  fibres  and  roots  of 
any  plant  may  find  an  eafy  paffage  and  genial  protection 
therein;  but  I  conceive  that  all  the  nourifhment  and  juices 
neceffary  for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  formation  of 
their  fruits  and  feeds,  isderived  from  the  atmofphere,  that 


it  enters  and  defeends  by  the  buds  and  heart  of  all  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  earth  is  only  a  protecting  matrix  to  retain 
and  fuppprt  all  vegetable  matter  in  a  pofition  to  receive  its 
nourifhment.  It  is  in  forming,  colledting,  or  attracting 
this  nourifhment,  that  manures  are  of  fuch  importance  to 
all  kinds  of  vegetation,  either  by  attracting  and  fixing  the 
circulating  atmofphere,  to  hover  over  the  earth  where  they 
are,  fo  that  the  plants  may  imbibe  what  is  proper  for  them  ; 
or  bycaufing  fuch  a  fermentation,  or  fecretion  in  the  earth, 
that  by  the  attraction  of  heat  it  fhould  throw  up  fuch  a  fpe- 
cies  of  food  and  nourifhment  as  is  molt  congenial  to  that 
kind  of  vegetation  for  which  the  earth  is  cultivated. 

“  I  will  not  pretend  to  enter  into  a  nice  difeuflion  of  the 
caufe  and  powerful  effeCts  of  vegetation,  or  attempt  to  con¬ 
trovert  any  opinions  which  have  been  long  held  on  the  fub- 
jeCt ;  all  I  defire  is,  thattheideas  Ihave  thrown  out  maybe  fa¬ 
vourably  confidered,  or  the  experiments  fairly  repeated,  and 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  a  large  turnip,  weighing 
five  or  fix  pounds,  with  a  very  ftrong  and  large  top,  held 
only  to  the  earth  by  a  fmall  tap  root,  and  a  few  little  fibres ; 
or  that  a  cabbage  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  {land¬ 
ing  high  on  a  fmall  ftalk  ;  were  not  wholly  formed  and  grew 
to  that  fize  by  moiflure  or  fubflance  rifing  through  their 
roots  out  of  the  earth.” 

WHITCHURCH,  a  decayed  borough  in  Hampfliire, 
with  a  market  on  Friday.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  is  24  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Salifbury,  and  58  W.  by 
S.  of  London.  Long.  1.  10.  W.  Lat.  51.  15.  N. 

Whitchurch,  a  town  in  Shropfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Friday,  20  miles  N.  of  Shrewfbury,  and  161  N.W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  2.  40.  W.  Lat.  5 2.  o.  N. 

WHITEHORN,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  Wigton- 
fhire,  governed  by  a  provoft.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  bifhop’s  fee  in  Scotland.  It 
is  eight  miles  S.  of  Wigton. 

Whitehorn,  an  lfland  of  Scotland,  near  the  S.E.  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Wigton.  Long.  4.  20.  W.  Lat.  54.  46.  N. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  the  highefl  part  of  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  in  the  flate  of  New  Hampfliire,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  extend  N.E.  and  S.W.  ;  and  their  height  above 
an  adjacent  meadow,  is  5500  feet ;  and  the  meadow  is  3500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  fnow  and  ice  cover 
them  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year  ;  and  during  that  time 
they  exhibit  the  bright  appearance  from  which  they  are  de¬ 
nominated  the  White  Mountains.  Although  they  are  feventy 
miles  inland,  they  are  feen  many  leagues  off  at  fea,  and  ap¬ 
pear  like  an  exceedingly  bright  cloud  in  the  horizon. 
Their  highefl  fummit  is  in  lat.  440  N. 

AVH1TE-WASHING,  a  cheap  kind  of  colouring  of  fair 
white  given  to  brick  or  plaftered  walls  by  wafhing  them 
over  with  a  folution  of  quick-lime.  The  procefs  is  the 
fimpleft  imaginable.  Some  Jumps  of  quicklime  are  plunged 
into  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  and  ftirred  about  till  they  are 
diffolved  and  mixed,  after  which  a  brufh  with  a  large  head, 
and  a  long  handle  to  reach  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  is  ufed 
to  fpread  it  thinly  on  the  walls,  &c.  When  dry  it  L  beau¬ 
tifully  white,  but  its  known  clueapnefs  has  induced  the  plafter-. 
ers  to  fubflitute  a  mixture  of  glue  fize  and  whitening  for  the 
houfes  of  their  opulent  cuflomers;  and  this,  when  once 
ufed,  precludes  the  employment  of  lime-wa(hing  ever  after ; 
for  the  latter,  when  laid  on  whitening,  becomes  yellow. 

White-wafhing  is  an  admirable  means  of  rendering  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  clean  and  wholefeme,  as  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  following  account  of  the  expence  and  benefit 
of  frequently  white-wafhing  the  rooms  of  a  poor-houfe,  by 
Wm.  Emm,  efq.  publifhed  by  the  Society  for  Bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
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“  The  poor-houfe  of  Bifliop  Auckland  has  been,  during 
the  preceding  Cummers,”  fays  the  account,  “  white-waflied 
every  fix  weeks.  The  method  of  preparing  the  lime  (which 
is  rock  or  ftone-lime  from  Coxhoe,  about  ten  miles  from 
Auckland,  and  cods,  including  carriage,  four  pence  a 
buiiiel)  is  as  follows : — a  large  tub  is  procured  to  flake  it  in, 
and  this  is  filled  with  lime  nearly  to  the  top,  cold  water  be- 
ing  poured  upon  it  by  degrees,  and  it  being  ftirred  with  a 
Hick  that  is  broad  at  one  end,  until  the  tub  is  filled  with  lime: 
when  the  lime  and  water  are  well  incorporated,  and  of  the 
confidence  of  mud,  it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  tub  with  a 
wooden  fcoop,  and  {trained  through  a  hair  or  fine  wire 
fieve  into  another  veflel,  where  it  fettles  to  the  bottom  in  a 
folid  mafs  of  white-wafh.  There  will  be  fome  water  at  the 
top,  not  imbibed  by  the  lime  ;  this  {hould  be  flammed  otf. 
It  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water,  till  it  is  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  thin  paint,  being  fiirred  occafionally  while  it 
is  -  ufing.  In  this  liate  it  is  laid  on  with  a  whitening 
bruflt  by  the  man  and  his  wife  who  have  the  care  of  the 
houfe. 

“  The  quantity  ufed  for  w'nite-wafliing  the  fifteen  rooms  at 
Aukland  poor-houfe,  is  half  a  bulhel,  which  coils  two  pence; 
the  expence  of  the  four  white-wafhings  being,  in  the  whole, 
not  quite  eight  pence  a-year.  This  trifling  expenditure  has 
produced  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  poor  in  the  work-’noufe, 
to  thofe  who  vilit  it,  and  indeed  to  the  parifh  in  general,  that 
is  not  eafily  to  be  calculated. — I  have  the  pleafure  of  being 
able  to  fay,  that  there  is  neither  difeafe  nor  vermin  in  our 
poor-houfe  at  prefent ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  are  very  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy. 

“  It  would  be  well  for  the  inhabitants  of  cottages,  as  well 
as  poor-houfes,  ifthecuftom  of  very  frequently  white- walking 
them  were  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom.  Clean  white- 
waflied  walls  not  only  contribute  to  prevent  the  exillence  of 
vermin,  but  induce  habits  of  cleanlinefs  in  thofe  who  refide 
within  them.  It  was  oblerved  by  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  in  his 
work  on  Lazarettos,  that  in  the  cottages  on  his  eilate  in  Bed- 
fordfliire,  which  had  been  made  comfortable,  ‘  and  white- 
wajhed  both  within  and  without,  the  very  fame  families,  which 
were  before  flovenly  and  dirty,  had  upon  this  change  of  habi¬ 
tation,  become  neat  in  their  perfons,  their  houfes,  and  their 
gardens.’ 

“  When  it  is  generally  known  that  the  four  white-waffi- 
ings  of  Auckland  poor-houfe  have  produced  the  moil  bene¬ 
ficial  effeCts,  and  have  coft  only  a  little  trouble,  and  the  Jinn 
of  eight  pence  a- year,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  there  will  be  very 


few  poor-houfes  in  England  *  which  will  not  be  frequently 
white-waflied. — The  price  and  quality  of  lime  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  London,  and  in 
fome  other  places,  it  is  as  high  as  a  lhilling  a  bufftel,  and  the 
lime  chiefly  in  ufe  is  chalk  lime,  which  does  not  anfwer  fo 
well  as  (lone  lime.  The  difficulty  and  expense,  however,  of 
obtaining  the  bell  fione  lime,  for  this  purpofe,  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  mull  be  too  inconfiderable  to  prevent  its  gene¬ 
ral  ufe,  if  moll  approved  of.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
cheller,  a  horfe  load  of  lime,  which  is  fulficient  to  white-walk 
about  a  dozen  cottages,  coft^jfourteen  pence  ;  which  for  each 
cottage  would  be  two  pence  halfpenny  a  year,  fuppofing  them 
regularly  white-waflied  in  {firing  and  autumn.  In  fome 
places  the  expence  may  be  increased,  perhaps  as  high  as  a 
{lulling  a  cottage  ;  but,  as  a  general  average  for  each  cottao-e, 
two  pence  or  three  pence  a  year,  expended  by  the  landlord^or 
the  parifh,  in  i'upplying  the  cottager  with  the  materials  for 
white-waffiing  his  cottage,  would  wonderfully  contribute  to 
the  cleanlinefs  and  health  of  the  poor  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom. 

"  If  the  lime-wafli  is  prepared  with  lime  already  flaked,  it 
may,  in  many  infiances,  require  fize  to  be  mixed  with  it;  but 
if  the  quick  lime  is  ufed,  and  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  mod 
towns,  it  may  be  obtained  at  all  times  in  the  fmalleft  quanti¬ 
ties,  it  will  not  be  necellary  to  mix  fize  with  it ;  and  the 
good  effects  of  the  white  walking  in  defiroying  vermin  and 
removing  infe&ion  will  be  much  increaled.  The  fooner,  in¬ 
deed,  the  lime  is  uled  after  it  is  flaked,  the  better  ;  efpecially 
if  there  is  any  apprehenfion  of  infe&ion  in  the  houfe.  In  that 
cafe,  it  is  proper  that  the  walls  ffiould  be  frequently  waffied 
with  quick  lime,  freffi  flaked  in  water,  and  put  on  while  it 
continues  bubbling  and  hot,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  Houfe  of 
Recovery  at  Manchelier. 

“  I  luppofe  the  mailer  of  the  poor-houfe  to  do  the  work 
himfelf.  If  a  workman  is  employed  to  put  it  on,  the  addi¬ 
tional  expence  would  be  about  6d.  a  room,  which  for  the  fif¬ 
teen  rooms  would  be  7 s.  6d.  a  time,  or  ih.  10s.  a-year. — If 
indeed  the  overleer’s  brother  or  nephew  is  to  be  employed  in 
the  Job  by  the  yard,  the  increafe  of  expence  would  be  very 
confiderable :  and  might,  inftead  of  eighteen  pence  a-year, 
amount  to  an  annual  expenditure  of  l'everal  pounds,  and 
the  coft  prov.e  alrnoft  equal  to  the  benefit  of  the  work  being 
done.” 

WHITTLEBURY  FOREST,  a  foreft  in  the  S.  part  of 
Northamptonfliire,  nine  miles  in  length,  and,  in  fome  parts, 
above  three  in  breadth.  Here  the  wild  cat  is  ftill  found.  In 


*  The  penitentiary  houfe  in  Cold-Bath  Fields  was  white-waflied  in  1 796.  The  charge  for  the  work  was  fairly  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  trade,  and  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  one  pounds.  In  1797  it  was  white-waflied  again  ; 
the  materials  were  bought,  and  a  prifoner  in  the  houfe  employed  in  the  work  ;  which,  as  far  as  one  could  judge,  was  extremely 
well  done  :  the  expence  of  the  materials  was  ih  ^s.  6d. ;  the  donation  to  the  man  for  his  trouble  2I.  izs.  6d. ;  in  all  four 
pounds. — In  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  they  have  tried  the  experiment  of  white-walking  fome  of  the  rooms.  *  The  greater 
kitchen  is  thirty-four  feet  by  twenty-one,  and  twelve  high  ;  and  the  leffer  kitchen,  is  twenty-one  feet  by  feventeen  ;  both  of 
them  arched,  and  containing  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  :  the  materials,  for  white-walking  both  of  them  twice,  coft  3s.  Of 
the  girls’  dinin'g-room  over  it,  being  102  feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  high;  the  expence  of  the  mate¬ 
rials,  for  white-walking  the  ceiling  and  cornice,  and  colouring  of  a  itraw  colour  that  part  of  the  fides  of  the  room  which  was 
ftucco,  was  4s.  iod. :  the  workmanlhip,  5s.  The  two  wards  above  this  floor  are,  one  of  them  129  feet  long  by  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  other  1 1 1  feet  long  by  eighteen  wide,  and  twelve  feet  high  ;  all  plain  walls,  without 
dado  or  furbafe  :  the  expence  of  white-waffiing  the  ceilings  and  cornice  of  both  of  thefe,  and  colouring  the  fides  of  the  rooms, 
was,  for  the  materials,  16s. ;  for  the  workmanlhip,  24s.  In  both  infiances  fize  was  tiled  ;  which  is  included  in  the  account, 
and  was  necellary,  becaufe  the  walls  were  not  new  plaftered  walls,  but  had  been  fo  white-waflied  or  coloured  before. — When 
it  is  known  at  how  fmall  a  price  the  benefit  of  white-walking  may  be  attained  in  poor-houfes,  and  other  public  buildings,  we 
trull  the  conductors  of  them  will  take  care  that  they  do  not  want  thole  means  ol  preventing  vermin,  filth,  and  infection 
among  them. 
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1685,  the  firft  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  hereditary 
ranger  of  this  foreft,  in  which  the  prefent  duke  has  a  fine  feat, 
called  Wakefield  Lodge. 

W1BL.INGEN,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Suabia,  where  is  a  Be¬ 
nedictine  abbey.  It  is  feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Iller 
and  Danube,  three  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ulm. 

WIBURG,  a  government  of  Ituflia,  formerly  Ituflia  Fin¬ 
land,  and  compriled  in  Carelia.  It  was  ceded  by  the  Swedes 
to  the  Ruffians,  partly  by  the  peace  of  Nyftadth  in  1 7  2  r ,  and 
partly  by  the  treaty  of  Abo  in  1743.  Befide  paftures,  the 
country  produces  rye,  oats,  and#arley,  but  not  fufncient  for 
the  inhabitants.  It  retains  its  own  civil  and  criminal  courts 
of  iuftice  :  in  general  cafes,  not.  capital,  the  punifhments  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  provincial  judicature  are  inflifted  ;  but  whenever 
a  criminal  is  condemned  to  death,  the  Ruffian  laws  interpofe, 
and  reprieving  him  from  the  fentence  of  beheading  or  hang¬ 
ing,  as  enjoined  by  the  Swedifh  code,  confign  him  to  the 
knoot  and  tranfportation  to  Siberia.  In  the  governor’s  court, 
bufinefs  is  tranl'afted’  in  the  Swedifh,  German,  and  Ruffian 
tongues.  The  peafants  talk  only  the  Finniffi  dialed!  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  underftand  Swedifh  alfo,  and  many 
of  them  German.  Lutheranifm  is  the  eftablifhed  religion  ; 
but  the  Greek  worfhip  has  been  introduced  by  the  Ruffians. 

Wieukg,  a  commercial  fea-port  of  Ruffia,  capital  of  a 
government  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  lee,  and  a  ftrong 
citadel,  It  contains  about  9000  inhabitants.  A  few  houfes 
are  conftruifttd  with  brick  ;  but  the  greateft  part  are  of  wood. 
It  is  feated  on  the  N.E.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  1 10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Peterfburg,  and  250  N.E.  of  Riga.  Long.  29. 
10.  E.  Lat.  60.  5 6-.  N. 

WICK,  a  borough  and  fea-port  in  Caithnefsfhire,  feated  on 
an  inlet  of  the  German  ocean,  S.  of  Nofe  Head.  Long.  3.  2. 
W.  Lat.  58.  30.  N. 

Wick,  a  fortified  town  of  Dutch  Limburg,  feated  on  the 
Maefe,  oppofite  Maeftricht,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
a  bridge.  Long.  5.  41.  E.  Lat.  50.  $2,  N. 

WiCK-BY-DUERSTEDE,  a  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  Utrecht,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  feated  at  the 
place  where  the  Leek  branches  oft  from  the  Rhine,  nine  miles 
W.  of  Rhenen,  and  15  S.E.  of  Utrecht.  Long.  5.  22.  E. 
Lat.  52.  o.  N, 

WICK  WARE,  a  corporate  town  in  Gloucefterfhire,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  with  a  market  on  Monday.  It  is  1 7  miles 
N.E.  ofBriftol,  and  u  1  W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  16.  W. 
Lat.  51.  36.  N. 

4VIDDIN,  a  fortified  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with 
an  archbifhop’s  lee.  It  has  often  been  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  lurks  and  Austrians.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  government  of 
the  pacha,  Pafwan  Oglou,  who  was  latelyj  for  leveral  years, 
in  open  rebellion  againft  the  Porte,  and  repeatedly  defeated  all 
the  Turkifh  forces  fent  againft  him,  till  at  length  the  Porte 
thought  proper  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him  almoft  on  his 
own  terms.  Widden  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  88  miles  N.E. 
of  Nifla,  and  150  S.E.  of  Belgrade.  Long.  24.  27.  E.  Lat, 
44.  12.  N. 

WIED,  a  fmall  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine.  The  capital  is  Neuvvied. 

WIEDENBRUCK,  a  town  of  W eftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Olnaburg,  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ofnaburg.  Lone.  ?.  Co  E 
Lat.  51.48.  N.  6  s  /  p  • 

.  WIE1UN*  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Si-, 
radia.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Swedes  in  1656,.  but  has  been 
fince  rebuilt,  and  has  a  good  caftle.  It  is  ieated  on  a  river 
which  falls  into  the  Warta,  20  miles  S.  of  Siradia.  Lorn*.  ^ 
55.  E.  Lat.  51.  12.  N. 

Y/IELIToKA,  a  village  of  Poland^  lately  included  in  the 
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palatinate  of  Cracow,  but  now  comprifed  in  the  Auftrian 
kingdom  of  Lodomeria.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  falt-mines, 
which  lie  eight  fifties  S.E.  of  Cracow.  In  thefe  inexhauftible 
mines,  are  leveral  fmall  chapels  excavated  in  the  fait,  in  which 
mafs  isfaid  on  certain  days  of  the  year.  One  of  thefe  chapels 
is  30  feet  long  and  25  broad  ;  the  altar,  crucifix,  ftatues,  and 
ornaments,  all  carved  out  of  the  fait.  Thefe  mines  are  of  a 
moil  ftupendous  extent  and  depth,  and  perfectly  dry.  There 
is,  however,  one  fmall  fpring  of  water,  which  is  impregnated 
with  fait,  as  it  runs  through  the  mine.  Thefe  mines  have 
been  worked  above  600  years.  Before  the  partition  of  Po¬ 
land,  in  1772,  they  furnilhed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  king,  who  drew  from  them  an  average  profit  of 
about  97,000!.  fterling. 

WIESENTEIG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a  lordlhip  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  16  miles  N.W.  of  Ulm,  and  25  S.  of 
Stutgard.  Long.  10.  2.  E.  L.at.  48.35.  N. 

WIGAN,  a  borough  in  Lancaffiire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday  and  Friday.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  Here  the  ftrongeft  checks  are 
made,  and  other  articles  of  linen  and  cotton  manufadlure. 
That  elegant  fpecies  of  coal,  called  Cannel,  is  found  in  plenty 
and  great  perfection  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  river  Dou¬ 
glas  is  made  navigable  hence  to  the  Ribble  ;  and  it  is  joined 
by  a  canal  from  Liverpool.  Wigan  is  30  miles  S.  of  Lan- 
caftefi,  and  196  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  50.  E.  Lat. 
53-  34-  Nl 

W1GHTON,  a  town  in  the  E.  riding  of  Yorkfliire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefday,  feated  at  the  fource  of  the  Skelfler, 
16  miles  S.E.  of  York,  and  192  N.by  W.  of  London.  Long* 
o.  40.  W.  Lat.  53.  52.  N. 

WIGTON,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday,  feated  among  the  moors,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Car- 
liile,  and  304  N.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  4.  W.  Lat, 

54.  50.  N. 

Wigton,  a  borough  and  fea-port,  the  county-town  of 
Wigtonfhire.  On  the  S.  fide  are  the  veftiges  of  an  ancient 
caftle,  and  to  the  N.E-  is  a  great  morafs,  called  the  Mofs  of 
Cree.  It  is  fituate  on  a  hill,  which  overlooks  the  bay  of 
Wigton,  95  miles  S.W.  of  Edinburgh.  Long.  4.  43.  W. 
Lat.  55.  o.  N. 

WIGTONSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  fometimes  called 
Upper,  or  West  Galloway  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ayr- 
ftftre,  on  the  E.  by  Kircudbrightfhire,  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Irifli  Sea.  Its  greateft  extent,  in  any  direction,  does 
not  exceed  30  miles.  The  N.  part,  called  the  Moors,  is  naked 
and  mountainous.  Great  numbers  of  fheep  and  black  cattle 
are  raifed  here;  and  they  have  a  fmall  breed  of  horfes  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  country  :  they  are  called  galloways,  and  are  very 
ftrong  and  gentle* 

WIHITSCH,  a  frontier  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Cofnia,  feated  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  river  Unna,  40  miles 
S.E.  of  Carlftadt.  Long.  16.  10.  E.  Lat.  45.  ,4.  N. 

WILDBAD,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  24  miles  W.  of  Stut¬ 
gard,  and  30  N.E.  of  Strafburg.  Long.  8.  35.  E.  Lat.  48. 
43.  N. 

WILDBERG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  fituate  on  ‘the  Nagold,  19  miles  S.W.  of  Stutgard. 
Long.  ,8.  38.  E.  Lat.  48.33.  N. 

WlLDEHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Weflphalia, capital  of  a  fmall 
bailiwic,  united  to  the  dnchy  of  Bremen.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Hunde,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Bremen.  Long.  8.  27,  E.  Lat.  52. 

55.  N. 

WILKESBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  capita] 
of  the  county  of  Luzerne.  It  is  fituate  on  the  N,  branch  of 
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the  Sufquehannah,  1 18  miles  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Long. 
75.  59.  VV.  Lat.  41.  13.N. 

W1LK0M1ER,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna,  feated  on  the  Sweita,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Wilna. 
Long.  24.  54.  E.  Lat.  55.  19.  N. 

WILLIS’  ISLAND,  a  rocky  ifland  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Southern  Georgia.  It  was  difcovered  in  1775,  and 
contained  the  nefts  of  many  thoufand  lbags'.  Long.  38.  29. 
W.  Lat.  54.  o.  S. 

WILLISAW,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Lucern,  l'eated  among  high  mountains,  on  the  river  Wiger, 
ac  miles  N.W.  of  Lucern. 

WILMANSTRAND,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Wiburg.  In  1741,  an  obllinate  battle  was  fought 
about  a  mile  from  this  town,  between  3,000  Swedes  and 
16,000  Ruffians  ;  but,  at  laft,  the  former  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  fuperiority  of  number.  It  is  feated  on  the  S.  fide 
of  the  lake  Saima,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Wiburg,  and  100 
N.N.W.  of  Peterlburg.  Long.  27.  34.  E.  Lat.t'i.  20.  N. 

WILMINGTON,  the  largeft  town  of  the  Rate  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  fituate  on  Chriftiana  Creek,  near  two  miles  W.  of  the 
river  Delaware,  and  28  of  Philadelphia. 

Wilmington,  a  town  of  N.  Carolina,  Iituate  on  the  E. 
fide  of  the  E.  branch  of  Cape  Fear  River,  34  miles  N.  of 
Cape  Fear,  and  85  S.W.  of  Newburn. 

WILNA,  a  commercial  city  of  Lithuania,  in  a  palatinate 
of  the  fame  name,  with  abilhop’s  fee,  an  univerfity,  an  ancient 
callle,  and  a  palace.  The  houfes  are  all  built  of  wood.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  1794;  and  is  feated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Villa  and  Wilna,  15  miles  E.  of  Troki,  and 
211;  N.E.  ofWarfaw.  Long.  25.  39.  E.  Lat.  54.  38.  N. 

WILSDRUF,  orWiLSDORF,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony, 
in  the  margravate  of  Meiffen,  nine  miles  W.  of  Drefden,  and 
9  S.  of  Meiffen.  Long.  13.  28.  E.  Lat.  51.  5.  N. 

WILSHOVEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Wils  and  Danube,  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Paffau. 

WILSNACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  margravate  of 
Brandenburg,  feated  on  a  rivulet  that  falls  not  far  from  it  into 
the  Elbe. 

WIMMIS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  ©f  Bern, 
feated  on  the  Sibnen,  18  miles  S.  of  Bern.  Long.  7.  8.  E. 
Lat.  46  34.  N. 

WIMPFEN,  a  free  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  feated  on  the 
Neckar,  eight  miles  N.  of  Plailbron,  and  22  E.  of  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Long.  9.  25.  E.  Lat.  49.  20.  N. 

WINBOR-N,  or  Winborn  Minster,  a  town  in  Dorfet- 
lhire,  with  a  market  on  Eriday.  It  had  a  monaftery,  in  which 
were  interred  the  Weft  Saxon  kings  Etheldred  and  Sigeforth, 
and  Queen  Ethelburga.  Its  noble  church,  called  the  Minfter, 
was  formerly  collegiate.  It  is  feated  between  the  Stour  and 
Allen,  fix  miles  N.  of  Poole,  and  102  S.W.  of  London. 
Long.  2.  1.  W.  Lat.  50.  47.  N. 

WINCAUNTON,  a  town  in  Somerfetlhire,  with  a  market 
on  Wednefday,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  24  miles  S.  of 
Bath,  and  100  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  2.  18.  VV.  Lat. 
51.  1.  N. 

WINCHCOMB,  a  town  in  Gloucefterlhire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  abbey,  whofe 
mitred  abbot  fat  in  parliament.  It  is  feated  in  a  deep  bottom, 
16  miles  N  E.  of  Gloucefter,  and  93  VV.N.W.  of  London. 
Long.  2.  o.  W .  Lat.  5 1 .  55*  N. 

"WINCHENDON,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Maf- 
fachufets.  In  October  1795  it  fuffered  confiderable  damage 
by  a  dreadful  tornado.  It  is  fituate  on  Miller's  River,  60 
miles  N.W.  ot  Bofton. 

WIND  AW,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  with  a  caftle, 
Vol.  X. 


and  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wetaw,  in  the  B  iltic,  70 
miles  N.W.  of  Mittaw,  and  100  N.ofMemel.  Long.  22.  5. 
E.  Lat.  57.  20.  N. 

WINDERMERE-WATER,  or  Winander-mere,  the 
moft  extenfive  lake  in  England,  lying  between  Weftmoreland 
and  Lancalhire,  It  extends  10  miles  from  N.  to  S.  but  in  no 
part  broader  than  a  mile ;  and  exhibits  a  greater  variety  of 
tinelandfcapes  than  any  lake  in  England.  It  is  famous  for 
its  tine  char,  and  abounds  alfo  with  trout,  perch,  pike,  and 
eel.  It  has  a  communication  on  the  VV.  with  Eftwaite-water ; 
and  its  principal  feeders  are  the  rivers  Rothay  and  B  rath  ay. 
This  lake  is  frequently  interfered  by  promontories,  and  fpotted 
with  iflands.  Among  thefe,  the  Holme,  or  Great  llland,  an 
oblong  tra6l  of  30  acres,  croffes  the  lake  in  an  oblique  line 
furrounded  by  a  number  of  inferior  ides,  finely  wooded.  Not 
one  bulrulh,  or  iwampy  reed,  defiles  the  margin  of  this 
lake, 

WINDHAM,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Connecticut,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  Shetucket, 
31  miles  E.  of  Hartford. 

WJNDISMERK,  a  territory  of  Germany,  forming  the 
E.  part  of  Carniola.  Metling  is  the  capital. 

WINDLINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temburg,  feated  on  the  Neckar,  12  miles  from  Stutgard. 

WIND-MILL  ( Encycl As  wind-mills  essentially  con¬ 
tribute  to  agricultural  and  domestic  convenience,  we  pre¬ 
sent  our  readers  with  a  delineation  of  a  specimen  of  those 
employed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon;  because  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  sails  is  in  some  respects  different  from,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Somerville,  superior  to,  those  used  in 
Britain  (see  PI  56). 

The  advantages  of  mills  on  this  construction  are  stated 
by  his  lordship  to  be  the  following :  1.  That  the  broad  part 
of  the  sail  is  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  or  branch,  and  thus 
an  equal  resistance  may  be  overcome  with  less  length  of 
branches,  or  arms.  These  being  consequently  shortened  a 
considerable  weight  of  timber  will  be  rendered  unnecessary, 
and  a  material  saving  of  expence  be  obtained,  in  the  height, 
prime  cost,  and  subsequent  repairs  of  the  mill.  2.  The 
sails,  constructed  on  the  plan  above  represented,  may  be  set 
to  draw  in  a  manner  similar- to  the  stay-sai/s  of  a  ship  ;  and, 
as  they  are  swelled  more  than  those  of  common  mills,  Lord  S. 
remarks,  that  they  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  bring 
the  mill  so  frequently  to  the  wind  ;  a  practice  which,  in 
machines  of  the  usual  construction,  is  always  attended  with 
considerable  trouble. 

Parish  Wind-mill,  a  mill  of  the  common  kind,  thus  call¬ 
ed  because  it  is  employed,  under  the  inspection  of  benevo¬ 
lent  individuals,  solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  in  th% 
parish ,  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  following  excellent  exam¬ 
ples  are  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

The  scarcity  of  wheat  in  the  summer  of  1795,  led  many' 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chislehurst  into  a  wish,  that  they  mighfr 
have  a  mill  on  their  common,  under  such  regulations  that 
each  person  might  be  certain  of  having  his  own  corn  fairly 
ground,  arid  returned  to  him  in  due  measure,  and  of  its  being 
dressed  to  such  a  degree  of  fineness  as  he  should  choose ;  or 
that  he  might  be  able  to  purchase,  at  a  fair  price,  such  kind 
of  flour,  mixed  or  Upmixed,  as  he  wished. 

The  building  of  one  at  the  expence  of  the  parish  was  there 
first  thought.  But  they  were  dissuaded  from  that,  by  its 
being  pointed  out  to  them,  that  such  an  expence  would  fall 
very  heavy  upon  many  persons,  who  could  already  barely 
support  the  weight  of  the  present  rates.  For,  whether  the 
principal  were  to  be  raised  upon  the  parish  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  or  the  money  to  be  obtained  by  granting  life  annuities 
13  l 
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«ut  of  the  rates,  which  last  requires  a  special  authority,  in 
either  case  it  would  be  felt  as  a  very  great  burthen.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  the  parishioner's,  that  if  they  would 
give  their  consent  to  the  granting  of  a  part  of  the  common 
for  that  purpose,  a  set  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  (the  number 
of  them  being  at  last  settled  to  be  ten)  would  undertake  the 
whole  at  their  own  expence,  and  build  a  parish  mill.  Two 
particular  days  in  each  week  should  be  allotted  to  the  work¬ 
ing  for  the  poor;  or  for  such  persons  as  should  bring  but 
small  quantities  of  com  to  be  ground:  the  person  who 
brought  it  should  be  allowed,  if  he  chose,  to  stay  and  see  it 
ground  ;  and,  after  having  it  dressed  just  as  he  might  choose, 
should  take  it  away  with  him,  upon  paying  in  ready  money 
4 d.  per  bushel  for  the  grinding,  and  9.d.  for  the  dressing, 
where  it  should  be  dressed  :  but  that  on  other  days,  or  when 
there  was  no  grist-work  sent  in,  the  mill  might  be  worked 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors ;  or  it  might  be  let  by  them 
to  a  tenant,  under  the  same  restrictions. — On  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  ground  was  granted  :  and  on  the  failure  of  the 
conditions,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  forfeited,  and 
revert  to  the  parish. 

The  original  idea  of  the  proprietors  was  to  erect  a  mill, 
such  as  had  (teen  built  a  few  years  before  on  Dartford  Brent. 
The  basement  of  brick,  the  mill  itself  of  timber,  with  the 
head  alone  turning  to  the  wind.  The  cost  of  that  at  Dart- 
ford  was  said  to  have  been  800/.  The  sum  of  200/.  more 
was  intended  to  be  added  for  a  house  for  the  miller ;  the 
shares  being  estimated  at  100/.  to  each  proprietor.  Mr. 
John  Hall  of  Dartford,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  mill 
at  that  place,  was  consulted  :  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  build  that  at  Chislehurst.  No  precise  terms  were 
drawn  up  in  writing  concerning  it.  He  offered  to  undertake 
it  for  1000/.  ;  or  to  build  it  as  should  be  directed,  and  to 
be  paid  by  measure  and  value  when  it  was  completed.  The 
last  proposal  was  preferred. 

Orders  were  given  to  him  accordingly ;  and  he  promised 
to  lay  the  foundation  early  in  the  spring  of  1796:  a/id  in 
the  mean  time  to  prepare  every  thing  in  forwardness,-  so  as 
for  the  mill  to  work  by  the  Michaelmas  following. 

The  foundation  was  laid  as  had  been  proposed,  and  the 
outer  frame  was  erected  early  in  the  summer  of  179S :  but 
the  mill  cannot  be  said  to  have  worked  till  the  end  of  April 
3797  ;  nor  was  it  completed  rill  September  in  that  year. 

In  the  mean  time  a  neat  miller’s  house  was  finished  ;  and 
about  2  acres  of  land  inclosed  for  his  use.  The  work  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  be  well  executed.  The  mill  carries  3  pair 
of  stones.  rlwo  pair  of  French  ones  for  wheat ;  and  one 
bed-stone,  French,  with  a  runner  of  Peak-stone,  for  barley, 
or  hogs’  meat.'  1  here  is  also  a  machine  for  dressing  the 
meal  ;  in  which  the  revolution  of  the  brushes  is  easily  revers¬ 
ed,  for  their  preservation;  as  also  a  boulting  machine  for 
cloths  of  any  kind.  The  mill  itself  draws  up  the, sacks,  and 
sets  them  down  on  any  of  the  floors.  The  wind-shaft,  and 
the  cross,  ^re  of  cast-iron.  The  head  turns  itself  into  the 
wind,  by  a  fan-tail  and  rack  work.  The  cap  is  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  very  curiously  formed,  both  for  beauty,  and  for  keep¬ 
ing  out  the  weather,  by  means  of  bent  planks.  The  wea¬ 
ther  boarding  of  the  mill  itselt  is  also  unusually  good  ;  every 
part  being  covered  doubly.  The  joints  at  each  angle  (for 
the  body  ot  the  mill  is  octagonal)  are  covered  with  sheet 
lead  :  which  helps  to  form  part  of  a  metallic  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  top  to  the  earth,  as  a  security  against  light¬ 
ning. 
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The  mill  carries  3  pair  of  stones.  But  the  wind  seldom 
serves  for  working  them  all  together;  especially  when  the 
dressing  machines  are  at  work  too.  Yet  it  is  reported  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  Barham  mill,  which  has  but  2  pair  of 
stones,  wish  their  mill  had  been  upon  a  larger  scale.  If 
that  be  really  the  case,  it  may  deserve  consideration,  when¬ 
ever  a  parish  mill  is  undertaken,  whether  a  mill  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  size  may  not  upon  the  whole  be  more  advisable. 

The  design  of  the  proprietors  in  erecting  the  mill,  never 
was  to  undersell  the  fair  dealer  in  an)'  respect ;  or  to  let 
even  the  poor  have  their  meal  at  a  price  below  the  market: 
but  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  each  person,  in  (/Very  station 
of  life,  to  obtain  such  flour  of  any  sort  of  grain  as  he  might 
choose;  and  to  obtain  it  of  a  good  quality. 

This  it  is  imagined  that  they  have  now  done.  Those  who 
choose  to  send  their  own  corn,  may  do  it ;  and  may  see  to 
its  being  fairly  returned  to  them.  On  Mondays  and  Tues¬ 
days,  in  every  week,  the  smallest  quantities  are  not  to  be 
refused  to  be  ground  for  the  poor :  and  each  person  may 
have  his  meal  dressed  in  any  manner  he  may  desire.  Those 
of  any  condition  in  life  who  choose  to  buy,  may  buy  at  the 
mill,  of  a  good  quality  and  at  a  fair  price.  All  the  effect 
intended  to  be  produced  on  other  millers,  or  on  the  retail 
dealers  of  the  shops,  was  to  make  it  their  interest  to  deal 
fairly  bv  their  customers. 

The  mill  at  Chislehurst,  certainly,  is  a  convenience  to  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  not  apprehended  that  it  has-,  in  any 
degree,  hurt  the  millers  around  the  place;  though  it  has  al¬ 
ready  almost  asmuch  work  as  it  can  perform.  This  seems  to 
shew  that  a  mill  was  really  wanted  :  and  it  has  put  other 
millers,  the  shopkeepers,  and  bakers,  on  their  guard,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  injured  nobody. 

One  effect  intended  by  it  has  answered  :  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  meal  of  what  quality,  of  what  degree  of  mix¬ 
ture  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  or  of  what  fineness  you 
choose;  and  the  having  the  produce  of  your  own  corn 
returned  fairly  to  you.  This  last  may  sometimes  be  doubt¬ 
ful  at  other  mills;  and  probably  sometimes  is  doubted 
where  the  return  is  fairly  made.  Here  any  one  may  assure 
himself  that  it  is  so,  if  he  pleases. 

It  is  proper  to  caution  the  reader  against  an  error,  into 
which  the  proprietors  have  fallen,  and  from  which  those  of 
the  mill  at  Barham  Downs  *  have  been  exempt; — -the  want 
of  sufficient  care  as  to  the  expence  of  the  undertakings 
-  The  mill  at  Chislehurst  has  certainly  been  not  only  more 
expensive  than  was  intended,  but  more  so  than  was  .  neces¬ 
sary.  The  builder  offered  to  undertake  it  for  1000/ ;  or 
to  build  it  as  should  be  directed,  and  to  be  paid  by  measure 
and  value,  when  it  was  completed  ;  which  last  proposal  was 
preferred. — The  proprietors  did  not  attend  to  the  progress 
of  the  work,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  would  have  done, 
who  had  their  own  profit  in  view  ;  so  that  when  the  bills 
were  sent  in,  they  contained  a  charge  of  above  470/.  for 
day  work  ;  all  of  it  for  articles,  which  the  proprietors  under¬ 
stood  were  to  be  charged  by  measure.  In  the  whole,  the 
mill-wright’s  bill  has  amounted  to  17 Sol.',  besides  214/.  the 
cost  of  the  house,  and  44/.  for  the  fencing. 

During  the  five  months,  from  April  to  September,  17 97, 
while  the  miller  was  interrupted  by  the  workmen  complet¬ 
ing  the  mill,  hepaid  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
on  lOOt)/.  the  money  then  advanced.  From  Michaelmas, 
17 97,  he  undertook  it  at  the  rate  of  3~  per  cent,  on  1700/. 
and  fromLadyday  fast  at  73 Z.  10$.  a -year,  being  3.|  per  cent. 


*  The  mill  at  Barham  Downs  cost  only  3361;  the  scales  and  utensils  of  different  lands  171. 1  in  all  3331.;  only  331. 
beyond  the  sum  originally  proposed. 
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on  1200?.  the  whole  money  expended.  He  seems  to  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  able  by'and  by  to  pay  a  larger 
interest ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they  cannot  now  let  it  to 
produce  above  four  per  cent. 

It  seems  necessary  to  state  these  circumstances;  in  order 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  benefiting  their  neighbour¬ 
hood  by  a  parish  mill,  may  be  cautioned  against  unguarded 
and  extraordinary  «xpence. — Parish  mills  are  at  present 
much  wanted:  the  erection  of  them  will  be  very  useful  in 
most  parts  of  England  ;  and,  with  a  proper  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion,  they  will  pay  a  sufficient  interest  upon  the  money  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection~of  them. 

WINDOW  ( Er.cycl .).  In  1802,  foon  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  with  Fiance,  a  conliderable  addition  was 
made  to  the  duties  formerly  impoffid  on  windows.  Thefe 
will  be  belt  fhewn  by  the  following  * 
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And  for  every  fuch  dwelling  houfe  which  (hall  contain  more  than  180 

windows  or  lights,  for  every  window  or  light  exceeding  the  number  of 

180,  as.  6 d.  each. 

The  faid  duties  to  be  charged  in  refpeft  of  every  inhabited 
dwelling-houfe,  with  the  houfehold  and  other  offices,  without 
any  other  exemptions  being  allowed  than  fuch  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this  aft,  notwithftanding  any  former  flatute.  42 
Geo.  III.  c.  3 4. 

The  following  claufes  are  included  in  the  aft  3 8  Geo.  III. 
c.  40. 

Every  afleffment  fhall  be  in  force  for  one  year,  and 
charged  upon  the  occupiers  of  houfes,  cottages,  or  tene¬ 
ments  :  and  (ball  be  paid  without  any  new  afieffment,  not¬ 
withftanding  any  change  in  the  occupation. 

No  duty  ffiall  be  levied  for  any  cottage  or  tenement  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  fix  windows,  the  occupier  whereof, 
by  reafon  of  poverty  only,  not  for  any  other  caufe,  is 
exempted  from  church  and  poor  rates. 

Every  chamber  in  any  inns  of  court  or  chancery,  or  in 
any  college  or  hall  in  the  univerfities,  or  in  any  hall  or  office 
belonging  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  body  or  bodies  politic 
or  corporate,  or  any  public  hofpital,  being  feverally  in  the 
tenure  of  any  perfon  chargeable  to  the  faid  duties,  containing 
eight  windows  or  under,  (hall  be  charged  thereto  at  the  rate 
of  [42  Geo.  IK.  c.  40  ]  three  {hillings  for  every  window; 
and  every  fuch  chamber,  which  {hall  contain  more  than 
eight  windows,  fliall  be  fubjeft  to  the  duties  as  if  the  fame 
was  an  entire  houfe. 

Nothing  herein  {hall  charge  any  licenfed  chapel ;  nor  any 
windows  in  dairies. 

.  That  is  to  fay,  by  the  fiat.  36  Geo.  III.  c.  n  7.  no  duty 
{hall  be  charged  on  any  windows  or  lights  in  any  dairies,  or 
in  any  room  or  places  kept  and  ufed  for  the  foie  purpofe  of 
drying  and  keeping  cheefe,  or  of  making  cheefe  or  butter, 
and  for  no  other  purpofe,  whether  the  fame  {hall  be  attached 
to,  or  detached  from,  the  dwelling-houfe  or  not,  and  which 
fliall  be  occupied  by  any  perfon  who  fliall  fell,  or  be  in  any 
manner  concerned  in  felling,  the  produce  of  dairies,  or  any 
kind  of  cheefe. 

But  fuch  windows  or  lights  mufl  be  made  with  fplines  or 
wooden  laths,  or  iron  bars,  and  wholly  without  glafs;  alfo 
the  dairies  or  rooms  aforefaid  muft  not  he  ufed  to  dwell  or  to 
fleep  in,  and  on  the  doors  thereto  there  muft  be  painted,  in 
large  Roman  black  letters,  of  two  inches  in  height,  the  words 
"  Dairy  and  .Cheefe  Room,”  or  fome  of  them,  as  the  cafe 
fliall  require,  other  wife  fuch  dairies  and  rooms  fliall  be 
charged  with  the  duties. 

No  window  fliall  be  deemed  to  be  flopped  up,  unlefs 
flopped  with  ftone  or  brick,  or  with  the  fame  materials  as 
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the  outfide  walls ;  but  this  is  not  to  extend  to  any  flopped  up 
window  in  roofs,  if  flopped  with  like  materials  as  the  outfide. 
And  no  window  fhall  be  newly  made  in  any  dwelling-houfe, 
or  office  belonging  thereto  ;  or  if  flopped  up,  be  reftored  ; 
nor  fhall  any  window  be  flopped  up,  without  giving  fix  days’ 
previous  notice  thereof  in  writing,  to  the  furveyor,  on  pain 
of  ten  pounds  for  every  window  newly  made,  reftored,  or 
flopped  up.  "  ■ 

If  any  furveyor  fhall  receive  any  fuch  notice,  or  dlfcover 
that  any  window  hath  been  newly  made  or  reftored,  he  fhall 
certify  the  fame  by  way  of  charge  to  the  commiftioner;, 
who  are  to  caufe  the  afTeflrnent  to  be  rectified  according  to 
fitch  certificate  ;  but  fuch  amended  a  fle  Ament's  may  be  ap¬ 
pealed  againfl. 

No  afleflment  to  be  fubjeft.to  appeal  or  abatement  unlefs 
it  fhall  be  proved  that  the  windows  were  flopped  up 
previous  to  the  making  of  the  afTeflrnent. 

The  following  are  claufes  in  the  ad  42  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

Every  dwelling-houfe,  cottage,  or  tenement,  occupied  at 
the  time  of  making  the  afleflment,  fhall  be  brought  into 
charge  by  the  afleflors,  according  to  the  number  of  windows 
therein  ;  and  if  any  afletTor  fhall  omit  to  charge  the  occupier 
according  to  the  number  of  windows,  whether  the  occupier 
Aiall  be  entitled  to  be  difeharged  from  the  fame,  in  manner 
herein-after  mentioned,  or  not,  fuch  afieflor  fhall  forfeit  five 
pounds. 

Where  any  houfe,  cottage,  or  tenement,  in  England,  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  fix  windows,  fhall  be  brought  into 
chaige,  and  the  occupier  fhall  receive  parochial  relief,  or 
fhall,  by  reafon  of  poverty  only,  and  not  for  any  other  caufe, 
be  exempted  from  payment  of  the  ufual  taxes  towards  church 
and  poor,  the  afleflors  fhall,  on  the  certificate  of  r-fleftments, 
fet  oppofite  the  fum  charged  on  the  occupier,  the  faft  of  his 
receiving  parochial  relief,  or  from  being  exempted  from 
payment  of  taxes,  and  fhall  return  fuch  faft',  together  with 
the  afleflments,  to  the  commilfioners ;  and  the  commiflioners, 
before  the  allowance  of  any  afTeflrnent,  fhall  examine  the 
afleffor  touching  the  return;  and  if  the  commilfioners  fhall 
from  fuch  examination  befatisfied  that  any  occupier  receives 
parochial  relief,  or  is  bona  fide,  by  reafon  of  poverty  only, 
and  not  from  any  other  caufe,  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  the  ufual  taxes,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  commiflioners  to 
flrike  out  the  charge  againfl  fuch  occupier;  and  where  any 
houfe,  cottage,  or  tenement,  in  Scotland,  containing  not 
more  than  fix  windows,  fhall  be  brought  into  charge,  and  the 
occupier  fhall  be  poor,  and  fhall  receive  relief  from  the  kirk 
feflion,  and  fhall  keep  no  fervant,  carriage,  horfe,  mule,  or 
dog,  the  afleffor  fhall,  on  the  certificate  of  afTeflrnent,  fet 
oppofite  the  fum  charged  the  faft  of  his  being  poor,  and  of 
not  having  any  fervant,  carriage,  horfe,  mule,  or  dog,  and 
fhall  return  fuch  fafts,  together  with  the  affeffments,  to  the 
commiflionerj ;  and  in  cafe  the  furveyor  of  the  diftrift  fhall 
be  fatisfied  with  the  fafts,  and  fhall  certify  the  fame  to  the 
commilfioners,  the  commiflioners  fhall  flrike  out  the  charge 
againfl  the  occupier;  and  in  cafe  the  furveyor  fhall  be  dif- 
fatisfied,  then  the  commiflioners  fhall  examine  into  the  truth 
of  fuch  fafts  in  like  manner  as  the  commiflioners  in  Eng¬ 
land.  S 

Every  houfe  unoccupied  fhall  be  inferted  as  fuch  in  the 
afleflmen:,  with  the  number  of  windows  therein  ;  and  the 
afleflors,  and  in  their  default  the  furveyors  and  infpeftors, 
fhall  caufe  the  fame  to  be  certified  to  the  commiflioners,  from 
the  time  of  fuch  houfe  coming  into  the  occupation  of  any 
perfun,  and  fuch  perfen  fhall  caufe  notice  thereof  to  be  given 
to  fuch  furveyor  or  infpeftor  within  twenty  days  after  his 
corriin^  into  the  occupation  of  fuch  houfe  ;  and  every  perfon 
neglefting  fo  to  do  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds,  and  fhall  be 


liable  moreover  for  fuch  negleft  to  be  charged  to  the  fald 
duties  for  the  whole  year  in  which  fuch  houfe  became 
occupied,  but  on  giving  fuch  notice  fhall  be  chargeable  only 
from  the  time  of  his  coming  into  the  occupation. 

Nothing  herein  fhall  fubjeft  any  hofpital,  charity  fchool, 
or  poor-houfe,  to  the  payment  of  the  dudes,  except  fuch 
apartments  therein  as  are  occupied  by  the  officers  or  fervants 
thereof,  which  fhall  be  fubjeft  to  the  drty  (according  to  the 
number  of  windows  in  each),  provided  that  every  fuch 
hofpital,  charity-fchool,  or  poor-houfe,  fhall  be  brought  into, 
charge  by  the  afleflors,  and  fhall  be  flated  on  the  certificate 
of  afleflments  as  fuch  ;~and  on  proof  of  the  faft  the  cornmif- 
fioners  are  to  difeharge  fuch  hofpital,  charity  fchool,  and 
poor-houfe,  except  as  aforefaid,  from  the  faid  duties. 

No  window  fhall  be  deemed  to  be  flopped  up,  unlefs 
flopped  up  effectually  with  flone  or  brick,  or  with  the  fame 
kind  of  materials  whereof  the  outfide  walls  doth  confift. 

Nothing  herein  fhall  charge  any  window  in  the  roof  of  any 
dwelling-houfe,  which  fhall  be  flopped  up  effectually  with 
materials  of  the  like  nature  of  which  the  outfide  of  the  roof 
fhall  confift,  nor  any  window  which  fhall  have  been  flopped 
up  before,  with  other  materials  than  herein  deferibed,  and 
which  fhall  not  at  any  time  fince  have  been  reftored. 

No  window  fhall  be  newly  made  in  any  houfe,  nor  fnall 
any  window  flopped  up,  be  reftored,  or  flopped  up,  without 
fix  days’  previous  notice  in  writing  given  by  the  occupier  to 
the  furveyor  or  infpeftor,  on  pain  that  the  occupier  fhall 
forfeit  ten  pounds  for  every  window. 

If  any  furveyor  or  infpeftor  fhall  receive  notice,  or  other- 
wife  difeover,  that  any  window  hath  been  newly  made  or 
reftored,  which  hath  not  been  charged  in  the  afleflmeht,  fuch 
furveyor  or  infpeftor  fhall  certify  the  fame,  by  way  of 
charge,  to  two  commiflioners,  and  fhall  flate  to  what 
amount  the  perfon  liable  to  the  duties  hath  been  under-rated, 
and  thereupon  the  commiflioners  Ihall  caufe  fuch  afleflment 
to  be  amended,  and  the  duties  to  be  charged  fhall  be  levied 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year.  But  if  the  commif- 
fioners  fhall  be  of  opinion  that  any  window  reftored  fhall 
have  been  flopped  up  when  the  afleflment  was  made,  with 
intent  to  evade  the  duties,  they  fhall  charge  the  occupier 
double  the  fum  by  which  the  aflcflmeri)ffhall  be  increafed  by 
reafon  of  fuch  certificate  ;  and  every  fuch  afTeflrnent,  when 
amended,  fhall  be  liable  tobe  appealed  againfl. 

No  afTeflrnent  fhall  be  fubjetft  to  appeal,  nor  any  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  allowed  in  any  year,  by  reafon  of  any 
windows  being  flopped  up,  unlefs  it  fhall  be  proved  that  the 
fame  windows  were  flopped  up,  according  to  the  directions 
of  this  aft,  previous  to  the  5th  of  April  next,  before  the 
making  the  afleflment,  in  England,  or  in  Scotland,  previous 
to  the  term  of  Whitfunday  ;  and  that  the  fame  windows,  if 
reftored,  were  reftored  after  fix  days’  notice  thereof,  as  before 
direfted. 

The  parilh  in  which  any  afleflment  fhall  be  made,  fhall  be 
anfwerable  for  the  amount  of  the  duties,  and  for  the  duties 
being  duly  demanded  of  the  perfons  charged,  within  ten  days 
after  the  lame  are  payable,  by  the  colleftors,  and  alfo  for  fuch 
colleftors’  duly  paying  the  fums  received  to  the  receiver- 
general^  and  if  any  colleftor  fhall  negleft  or  refufe  to  de¬ 
mand  payment  of  the  duties  of  the  perfons  charged,  or  leave 
a  demand  in  writing  at  their  laft  place  of  abode  within  the 
time  limited,  or,  in  cafe  of  default  of  payment  thereof,  upon 
fuch  demand,  fhall  negleft  or  refufe  to  execute  the  warrant 
of  the  commiflioners  for  recovering  the  fame,  within  two 
calendar  months  after  the  dutie^are  payable,  it  fhall  not  be 
lawful  for  fuch  colleftor  to  infert  in  the  fchedule,  to  be  by 
the  receiver-general  returned  into  the  exchequer,  the  name 
of  fuch  perfon  having  made  default,  but  the  parifh  fhall  be 
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anfwerable ;  and  no  colleftor  fhall  be  allowed  to  infert  in 
any  fehedule  the  name  cf  any  perfon  as  not  having  paid  the 
dudes,  unlefs  inch  collector  fliail  make  oath  that  the  fum  is 
wholly  unpaid,  eitheV  to  inch  collector,  or  to  any  other 
perfon,  to  the  belt  of  his  knowledge  and  belief}  and  that 
ihch  perfon  became  infolvent  or  a  bankrupt  before  the  day 
on  which  the  duties  became  payable,  and  had  not  goods 
fufficient  whereon  tjb  'levy  within  the  paiifli,  or  that  fuch 
perfon  removed  from  the  parilh  before  the  day  on  which  the 
duties  became  payable  •,  and  that  there  was  not  nor  are  any 
goods  of  any  perfon  liable  to  the  duties  in  arrear,  whereby 
the  fame  could  be  levied. 

Any  arrear  of  the  fa  d  duties,  arifing  by  default  aforefrid, 
or  by  the  failure  of  any  colledtor,  fliall  be  re-atfelfed  upon 
the  parilh  or  place. 

If  any  wilful  delay  or  failure  fliall  happen  in  demanding, 
receiving,  or  recovering,  or  paying  over  any  of  the  duties, 
through  the  default  or  ncgledt  of  any  collector,  it  fliall  be 
lawful  for  the  commiflioners  to  revoke  the  appointment  of 
the  collectors  in  default  or  neglecting,  and  by  indorfement 
of  the  fame  precept  of  appointment,  to  appoint  other  col¬ 
lectors  in  their  ftead,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Collectors  in  default,  to  deliver  up  certificates  of  their 
nfiefiinenls,  &c.  on  penalty  of  20I.  And  if  any  two  or  more 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers,  or 
guardians  of  the  poor  of  any  deferiptioti,  or  two  or  more  of 
them,  or  the  feleCt  veftry,  or  any  feven  or  more'of  them, 
where  a  feleCt  veftry  fliall*  be  authorifed  to  aCt  for  any  parifh, 
fliall  require  fecuri  y  to  be  taken  of  the  collectors,  and  fliall 
name  proper  perfons  to  be  collectors,  who  fliall  refpeCtively 
give  fecurity,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the  commiflioners  to 
appoint  collectors,  until  fuch  fecurity  be  given ;  and  if  the 
perfons  returned  to  the  commiifioners,  (ball  not  give  fecurity, 
then  the  faid  commiflioners  are  to  appoint  fuch  perfons,  and 
no  other,  who  (hall  have  been  named  to  them.  And  tire 
collectors,  when  required  by  the  churchwardens,  &c.  fliall 
deliver  an  account  of  the  fums  received,  &c.  on  penalty 
of  20I. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  remove  out  of  the  limits  of  the  collector 
without  paying  the  duties,  or  without  leaving  fufficient  goods, 
he  fliall  forfeit  20I. 

No  goods  to  be  taken  by  virtue  of  any  execution,  or  other 
procefs,  except  at  the  fuit  of  the  landlord  for  rent,  or  of  the 
king,  unlefs  the  party  fliall  pay  the  arrear  of  duty,  not 
exceeding  a  year’s,  but  in  cafe  of  refnfal,  the  collector  may 
diftrain  and  fell  the  goods. 

One  moiety  of  all  penalties  hereby  irrpofed  fliall,  if  fued 
for  within  12  calendar  mpnths,  be  to  his  majefty,  and  the 
other  moiety  thereof,  with  full  cofts,  to  the  perfon  who  fliall 
fue,  and  all  fuch  penalties  exceeding  twenty  pounds  fliall  be 
fued  for  in  the  fuperior  courts.  But  his  majefty’s  attorney- 
general  in  England,  and  advocate  in  Scotland,  may  flay  pro¬ 
ceedings,  as  well  as  to  the  fhare  of  the  informer  as  to  the  fliare 
of  his  majefty.  And  in  default  of  piofecution  within  the 
time  before  limited,  no  fuch  penalty  fliall  be  afterwards  re¬ 
coverable,  except;  in  .the  name  oft  his  majefty’s  attorney- 
general,  or  advocate  in  Scotland. 

Penalties  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  fliall  be  recoverable 
before  two  commiflioners,  who  may  mitigate  the  fame,  not 
being  in  any  cafe  lefs  than  one  moiety,  and  they  are  to  affefs 
the  lame  upon  the  party,  and  charge  the  fame  in  the  afletT- 
Eient,  in  addition  to  the  duty. 

WINDSHEIM,  an  imperial  town  of  Franconia,  28  miles 
S.W.  of  Wurtzburg,  and  36  S.S.W.  of  Bamberg.  Long. 
10.  25.  E.  Lat.  49  25.  N. 

WINDSOR,  a  town  of  Vermont,  in  the  county  of  Windfor, 
where  the  afi'embly  commonly  holds  its  feffion,  although 
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Bennington  is  the  principal  town.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Connecticut,  98  miles  N.E.  of  Bennington. 

W indsor,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Connecticut,  fituate  on 
the  river  Connecticut,  three  miles  N.  of  Hartford. 

Y/indsor,.  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  fituate  on  the 
Cufhai,  23  miles  W.  of  Edenton. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  fuch  of  the  Caribbean  Iflands, 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  commence  at  Martinico,  and  extend  to 
Tobago. 

WINDWARD  PASSAGE,  the  ftrait  between  Pont  Maizi, 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  illand  of  Cuba,  and  Cape  St.  Nicholas^  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  St.  Domingo. 

WINNENDEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemburg,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  9.  16.  E. 
Lat.  48.  49.  N. 

WINNICZA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia,  capital 
of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  cattle.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Coflfacs  in  1658,  but  retaken  foon  after.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Bog,  33  miles  N.  of  Brack  law.  Long.  28.  12.  E. 
Lat.  49.  23.  N. 

WINSCHOTEN,  a  town  of  the  LTnited  Provinces,  iit 
Groningen.  Here,  in  1568,  was  fought  the  firtt  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  revolted  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards,  who  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Prince  Lewis,  brother  to  William  I.  prince  of 
Orange.  It  is  fix  miles  S.W.  of  Dollart  Bay,  and  16  S.E.  of 
Groningen.  Long.  6.  58.  E.  Lat.  53.  3.  N. 

WINSEN,.  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburg,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elbe  and  Ilmenau, 
13  miles  N.W.  of  Lunenburg.  Long.  10.  11.  E.  Lat.  53. 
24.  N. 

WINSHEIM,  an  imperial  town  of  Franconia,  in  the 
margravate  of  Anfpacb.  It  isfurrounded  by  a  good  rampart, 
a  double  ditch,  and  thick  walls  flanked  with  20  towers.  The 
inhabitants  are  Proteftants.  In  1730,  a  fire  reduced  almoft 
the  whole  town  to  athes.  It  is  feated  on  the  Aifch,  30  miles 
N.W.  of  Nuremburg.  Long.  10.  31.  E.  Lat.  49.  32.  N. 

WINSLOW,  a  town  in  Buckinghamffiire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefday,  feven  miles  N.W.  of  Ailetbury,  and  50  W.N.W. 
of  London.  Long.  o.  45.  W.  Lat.  51.  57.  N. 

WINSTER,  a  town  in  Derbyffiire,  which  has  a  meeting 
for  the  tale  of  provifions  on  Saturday.  It  is  five  miles  N.W. 
of  Derby,  and  152  N.N.W.  ofLondonf 

WINTERBERG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  37  miles  S.  of 
Paderborn,  and  60  E.  of  Cologne.  Long.  8.  13.  E.  Lat. 
51.5.  N. 

W  INTERBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Rhine  and  county  of  Sponheim,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Creutznaeh. 

WINTERINGHAM,  a  corporate  town  in  Lincolnfhire, 
governed  by  a  mayor,  who  is  cholen  only  out  of  one  flreet.  It 
has  no  market;  and  is  feated  near  the  Humber,  33  miles  N. 
of  Lincoln. 

WINTERTHUR,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Zuric,  where  there  is  a  rich  library  and  a  mineral  fpring.  It 
is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  river  Ulach,  13  miles  N.E. 
of  Zuric.  Long.  8.  45.  E.  Lat.  47.  31.  N. 

WiPPERFURT,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  feated  near  the  fource  of  the  Wipper,  whofe  water  is  of 
a  peculiar  quality  for  bleaching,  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dreflel- 
dorf.  ' 

W1PRA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Mansfeldt,  fituate  on  the  Wipper,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Eifleben,  and  20  E.  of  Nordhaufen.  Long.  ix.  20.  F.  Lat. 
51.  30.  N. 

WJRKSWORTH,  a  populous  town  in  Derbyfiiire,  with  a 
market  on  Tuefday.  It  is  feated  in  a  valley,  near  the  lource 
of  the  Ecclelborn,  and  remarkable  for  having  the  qreatelt  lead 
x3K 
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market  in  England.  It  Is  13  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Derby,  and 
139  N  N  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  30.  W.  Lat.  53.  6.  N. 

'WISBADEN.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Kalian,  carital  of  a  lordfliip  of  the  lame  name,  iubjecl  ,0  the 
p.-inc  of  Nafiau-Saarbruck .  It  is  famous  for  its  warm  baths, 
which  were  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  and  is  dve  miles  X. 
of  Mentz.  Long.  8.  so.  E.  Lat.  49.  50.  X. 

WISBEACH,  a  town  in  Cambridgefnire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  It  is  feated  in  the  iile  of  Ely,  between  two 
rivers,  and  poflefles  a  conliderable  trade  in  the  export  of  com, 
and  of  oil  prefled  from  feeds  at  mills  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Barges  onlv  can  come  up  its  river,  large  veflels  Hopping  flx 
miles  below.  It  is  iS  miles  X.  of  Ely,  and  89  IS .  by  E.  of 
London.  Long.  o.  6.  E.  Lat.  52.  38.  X. 

WISBY,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  itle  of  Gothland,  with 
a  caltle.  It  is  leated  on  the  fide  of  a  rock,  on  the  Baltic,  SS 
miles  S.E.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  18.  41.  E.  Lat.  57. 
36.  N. 

WISCASSET,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  the  diftricl: 
of  Maine,  which  carries  on  a  conliderable  trade.  It  is  36 
miles  N.W.  of  Portland.  Long.  70.  5.  W  .  Lat.  44.  47.  N. 

WISET,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy 
of  Limburg,  feated  on  the  Maeie,  leven  miles  N.  of  Liege,  and 
20  N.W.  of  Limburg.  Long.  5.  40.  E,  Lat.  30.  41 .  X. 

WISCHGROD,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Plockfko,  leated  on  the  Yiftula,  18  miles  E.  by  S.  ot  Plockfko, 
and  38  N.W.  of  Warfaw.  Long.  19.  30.  E.  Lat.  52. 
44.  N. 

WISLOCHE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  feated  on  the  Eliatz,  eight  miles  S.  of  Heidelberg. 
Long.  S.  48.  E.  Lat.  49.  18.  N. 

WISMAR,  a  ftrong  lea-port  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  36 
miles  E.  of  Lubec,  and  66  W.  by  S.  of  Strallund.  Long.  1 1. 
44.  E.  Lat.  53.  34.  N. 

WISTON,  a  corporate  town  in  Pembrokelhire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefday.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  was 
formerly  Itrengthened  with  a  caltle,  which  is  now  a  gentle¬ 
man's  feat.  It  is  10  miles  N.  of  Pembroke,  and  233  W.N.W. 
of  London.  Long.  4.  52.  W.  Lat.  51.  53.  N. 

WITCHWOOD,  a  foreft  in  Oxfordlhire,  between  Burford 
and  Charlbury  3  the  only  conliderable  one  now  remaining  in 
that  county. 

WTTEPSKI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  capital  of  a  palatinate 
of  the  lame  name,  with  a  caltle.  The  fortifications  are  fo 
gcod,  that  the  Rufiians  befieged  it  feveral  times  in  vain.  It  is 
leated  in  a  morals,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dwina  and  Widlba, 
63  miles  E.  of  Polotfk,  and  80  W.X.W.  of  Smolenlko.  Long. 
29.  40.  E.  Lat.  33.  43.  X. 

WITH  AM,  a  town  in  Efiex,  with  a  market  on  Tuefday. 
Its  church,  an  ancient  Gothic  ixruiture,  Rands  one  mile  from 
the  tovvm,  at  a  place  called  Chipping  Hill.  It  is  eight  miles 
X.E.  of  Chelmsford,  and  37  E.X.E.  of  London.  Long.  o. 
41.  E.  Lat.  51.  31.X. 

With  am,  a  river  in  Lincolnlhire,  which  waters  Lincoln, 
and  enters  the  German  Ocean,  below  Bolton.  From  Lincoln 
it  has  a  communieaticn  with  the  Trent,  by  a  navigable  canal, 
called  the  Fofsdike,  cut  by  King  Henry  I. 

WITLISTH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archbifhopric  of 
Treves,  with  a  cattle,  leated  on  the  river  Leler. 

WITNEY,  a  town  in  Oxfordlhire,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday.  Here  are  manufactures  of  the  fined  blankets,  and 
other  thick  woollens,  called  bearlk’ns  and  kerleys.  It  is  eight 
miles  X.W.  of  Oxford,  and  64  W.X.W.  of  London.  Lon-m  1. 
18.  W.  Lat.  31.  52.  N. 

WITS  HAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a  territory 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  landgravate  of  Hefie  Cafiei.  It  is 


feated  on  the  Wefer,  eight  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cafiei.  Long.  9. 
46.  E.  Lat.  51.  24.  XT. 

WlTTENBERGEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
mark  of  Prignitz,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Berlin.  Long,  n,  48.  E. 
Lat.  33  2.X. 

WITTEXSTEIX,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Livonia,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Revel.  Long.  24.  39.  E.  Lat.  5S, 
47  N- 

TV  ITTIMUND,  a  town  of  Wefiphalia,  in  Eaft  Friefland, 
feated  near  the  German  Ocean,  13  miles  X.E.  of  Embden. 
Long.  7.  4.  E.  Lat.  33.  41.  X. 

WTITLES E A-MERE,  a  lake  in  the  X.E.  part  of  Hunting- 
donfhire,  fix  miles  long  and  three  broad.  It  is  four  miles  S. 
of  Peterborough. 

WITTLICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of 
Treves,  to  miles  X.E.  of  Treves,  and  38  S.W.  of  Coblentz. 
Long.  6.  27.  E.  Lat.  50.  7.  N. 

WITTSTOCK,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  mark  of 
Prignitz,  43  miles  N.  of  Brandenburg,  and  4*  N.X.W.  of 
Berlin.  Long.  12.  30.  E.  Lat.  33-  10  N. 

WIYLESC0M3,  a  town  in  Somerletlhire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuefday,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Exeter,  and  133  W.  by  S. 
of  London.  Long.  3.  28.  W.  Lat  51.  4.  N 

WLOSIMEITZ.  a  town  of  Little  Poland,  capital  of  a 
duchy  of  the  fame  name,  in  Volhinia,  whh  a  caltle.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Lay,  which  falls  into  the  Bug,  56  miles  W.  of 
Lucko,  and  56  X.  ofLemburg.  Lang.  24.  30.  E.  Lat.  31. 
3.  N. 

TV  OBLTRN,  a  town  in  Bedmrdflyre,  with  a  market  on. 
Friday.  It  is  leated  on  a  riling  ground,  and  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  abbey,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  is  his  country  feat.  Woburn  was  burnt  down  in 
1724,  but  has  been  neatly  rebuil  ,  and  h"-s  a  free-fchool,  and 
a  charity-fchool,  founded  by  a  duke  of  Bedford.  Xear  it  is 
found  great  plenty  of  ullers’-ea.th.  It  is  12  miles  S.  of 
Bedford,  and  42  N  X  W.  of  London.  Long.  o.  32.  W, 
Lat.  52.  2.  N. 

WODNAY,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pracb, 
feated  on  the  Bianitz,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Budweis,  and  36  S. 
of  Prague.  Long.  14.  30.  E.  Lac.  42.  9.  N. 

WOERDEX,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Holland, 
feated  on  the  Rhine,  iS  miles  S.  of  Amtlerdam.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1672  and  1794.  Long.  4.  31.  E. 
Lat.  32.  6.  X. 

WOKEY,  or  Okey,  a  village  in  Somerfetfhire,  on  the  S. 
fide  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  two  miles  W.  of  Wells.  Here  is  a 
famous  cavern,  called  Wokey  Hole,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
only  fix  feet  high  ;  but  it  loon  expands  into  a  fpacious  vauk. 
So  feet  in  height,  refembiing  the  infide  of  a  cathedra!  :  the 
roof  compofed  of  pendant  recks,  whence  a  clear  water,  of  a 
petrifying  quality,  continually  drops.  From  this  grcao  a 
narrow  paflage  defcends  to  another  of  let's  height ;  and  beyond 
a  lecond  narrow  paflage  is  a  third  grotto.  The  extremity  is 
above  200  yards  from  the  entrance. 

WOLBECK,  or  Woldbeck,  a  town  of  Wefiphalia,  in 
the  bifiiopric  of  Munfter,  feven  miles  S. S.E.  of  Mun tier. 

WOLFERSD1KE,  an  ifland  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Zealand,  between  North  Beveland  and  South  Beveland. 

WOLKOSKOI,  a  town  cf  Ruilia,  in  the  government  of 
Xovogorod,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Xovcgorod.  Long.  34.  20.  E_, 
Lat.  57.  30.  N. 

WOLKOWSKA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Xovegrodeck,  feated  or.  the  Res,  23  miles  S.E.  ol  Grodno. 
Long.  24.  46.  E.  Lat.  53.  4.  N. 

WOOLER,  a  town  in  Northumberland,  with  a  market  on. 
Thurfday.  In  a  plain  near  this  town  the  Scots,  under  the 
command  of  Earl  Douglas,  were  defeated  by  Lord  Percy  anti 
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Earl  March,  on  Holyrood-day,  1402.  The  battle  was  fo  bloody, 
that  it  gave  the  name  of  Redriggs  to  the  place  where  it  was 
fought,  Wooler  is  feated  on  the  Till,  near  the  Cheviot  hills, 
14  miles  S.  of  Berwick,  and  318  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long. 
1.  46.  W  Lat.  55.  34.  N. 

WOLLIN,  a  fea-port  of  Germany,  in  Pruffian  Pomerania, 
capital  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder.  It  is  10  miles  W.  of  Cammin.  Long.  14.  39.  E. 
Lat.  44.  4  N. 

WOLMAR,  a  town  ofRuflia,  in  the  government  of  Livonia, 
feated  on  the  Aa,  38  miles  N.  of  Riga.  Long.  24.  25.  E. 
Lat.  57.  32.  N. 

WOLSINGHAM,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Durham,  16 
miles  S.W.  of  Durham,  and  239  N  N.W.  of  London. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a  town  in  Staffordfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefday.  It  has  an  ancient  collegiate  church, 
annexed  to  the  deanery  of  Windfor,  and  a  handfome  chapel. 
Here  is  a  great  iron  manufadture,  confifting  of  locks,  hinges, 
buckles,  corkfcrews,  and  japanned  ware.  It  is  leated  on  a  hill, 
13  miles  S.  of  Stafford,  and  124  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2. 
o.  W.  Lat.  52.  47.  N. 

WOODBRiDGE,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefday,  feated  on  the  E.  fide  of  a  fandy  hill,  on  the  river 
Deben,  eight  miles  from  the  fea.  It  has  docks  for  building 
fhips,  has  a  great  corn  trade,  and  is  famous  tor  refining  fait. 
It  had  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  no  remarkable  ruins.  It  is 
feven  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ipfwich,  and  76  N.E.  of  London. 
Long.  1.  2 c; .  E.  Lat.  52.  11.  N. 

WOODBUBY,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
river  Delaware,  nine  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia. 

WOODS,  Lake  of  the.  a  lake  of  North  America,  which 
makes  part  of  the  N  boundary  of  the  Weftern  Territory  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  150  miles  long,  and  60  wher.e 
broadeli  but  is  very  irregular  in  its  fhape. 

WOOELEN-CLOTH,  a  kind  of  manufacture  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Cloth.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  specification  of  a  patent  granted'to  Mr  Har- 
mar,  of  Sheffield,  for  a  machine  for  raising  a  shag  on  all 
sorts  of  woollen  cloths,  and  cropping  or  -hearing  them, 
which,  together,  come  under  the  description  of  dressing 
woollen  cloths ,  and  also  for  cropping  or  shearing  of  fustians. 
It  is  dated  March  29,  179  See  PE  56. 

Fig.  1.  exhibits  a  side  and  end  view  of  shearing  cloth 
from  list  to  list.  A,  is  the  frame,  with  its  pillars,  legs,  and 
railv  B,  is  the  cushion  or  shear-board  over  which  the 
cloth  is  extended.  C,  the  cropper’s  shears  in  their  situa¬ 
tion  for  working,  with  their  bobs  or  levers.  D,  the  har¬ 
ness  or  breeches  fitted  to  each  end  of  the  riding  blade  of 
C  ;  at  the  near  end  is  hollowed  the  bow  of  C,  and  at  both 
ends  fastened  with  screws  passing  through  the  blade,  or  else 
is  grooved  to  admit  the  blade,  and  is  fastened  with  wedges. 
It  s  composed  of  two  strong  pieces  of  plank,  with  holes  to 
admit  screws  through  to  nut-screws  fastened  to  their  upper 
surface,  and  square  holes  through  which  pass  small  pillars; 
other  two  pieces  of  plank  are  frames  for  wheels  turning  on 
pins  (as  in  drawing)  situated  under  the  pieces  fastened  to 
the  riding  blade;  here  the  lower  ends  of  screws  are  rivetted 
to  biaie-,  but  so  as  to  turn,  which  plates  are  screwed  to  the 
wheel-frames  ;  also,  in  these  lower  pieces,  small  pillars  are 
fixed,  which,  passing  through  the  upper  pieces,  steady  the 
harness;  those  screws  turned  to  right  or  left  bring  the 
edges  of  C  to  the  angle  of  B,  for  the  work  of  shearing.  E, 
the  inclined  planes  down  which  the  wheels  of  D  roll  when 
the  machine  i-  working.  F,  is  the  working  axle,  with  its 
rods  or  rails;  the  gudgeons  of  this  axle  rest  on  the  cross 
rails  of  A  ;  the  axle  has  the  inclination  of  B  and  E,  as  in 
drawing.  Its  rods,  fixed  to  the  sides  of  it  by  projecting 


pieces,  are  about  four  inches  from  its  centre,  and  the 
thimbles  of  G  ride  down  them  to  keep  pace  with  C  in  its 
progress.  G,  is  the  line  communicating  at  the  lower  end 
by  a  thimble  with  the  rods  of  F,  and  at  the  upper  end  with 
the  bob  or  lever  of  C,  as  in  drawing.  H,  is  an  axletree, 
with  its  handle,  cog-wheel,  and  stop,  fixed  by  stops,  on 
which  it  turns,  to  the  pillars  of  A.  I,  the  lines  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  extremities  of  K  at  one  end,  and  the  other 
with  Id.  K,  levers,  turning  on  their  pins,  and,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  K  and  I,  work  against  E,  to  raise  C  from  B,  for  all 
necessary  purposes.  L,  pulleys  in  their  frames,  to  give  a 
proper  direction  to  I,  that  the  turning  of  H  mav  have  the 
effect  before  named.  M,  is  a  crank  attached  to  the  lower 
gudgeon  of  F ;  the  crank  handle  has  an  eye  in  it,  through 
which  a  square  leg  passes,  against  which  works  the  lower 
end  of  a  screw,  the  nut  of  which  is  one  side  of  the  said 
eye.  This  screw,  turned  to  right  or  left,  loosens  or  fastens 
the  leg  in  the  eye  at  pleasure.  The  said  leg  at  the  other 
extremity  has  a  handle  where  the  near  end  of  the  catch  N 
is  fitted  on.  Now,  as  the  leg  is  shifted  by  means  of  its  eye 
and  screw  in  that  end  where  the  handle  is  further  from  the 
centre  of  F,  N  works  O  with  more  speed.  N,  is  the  catch 
that  works  O  O,  is  the  cog-wheel  of  N,  with  its  screw 
pinion  on  its  axle.  P,  is  an  iron  axle,  with  pulleys  near 
both  ends,  with  a  cog-wheel.  R,  is  a  small  sword,  fitted 
into  the  mortise  of  the  projection  on  the  lower  extremity  of 
F,  and  pinned,  and  the  other  end  is  fitted  to  the  crank 
handle  of  S.  S,  is  the  crank  axle  and  pulley  that  cairies 
the  band  which  goes  to  the  power  that  works  the  machine. 
The  situation  for  R,  as  to  that  end  that  fits  on  the  crank 
of  S,  is  directly  behind  the  lower  end  of  F,  and  under  the 
further  extremity  of  B,  where  the  crank  end  of  S  rides  on 
a  stop  fixed  to  the  further  rail  of  A  ;  the  pulley  end  where 
the  stop  is  rides  on  X.  Now  the  crank  S  being  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  gives  R  the  necessary  vibration,  and  R  works  F, 
which  alternately  raising  or  falling  its  rods  or  rails  by  G, 
C  works,  and,  to  effect  the  progression  of  C,  F  being  in  a 
working  state,  M  works  N,  and  O  works  P,  and  C  is  car¬ 
ried  forwards  by  T,  and  to  carry  C  forwards  faster  or 
slower,  as  necessary.  For  the  due  performance  of  shearing 
cloth,  the  handle  of  the  leg  of  M,  where  N  iS  fitted  on, 
must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  centre  of  F  for  slacking,  and 
more  distant  from  the  said  centre  to  increase  the  speed,  as 
then  N  will  take  more  or  less  teeth  in  O.  Or  the  pro¬ 
gression  in  this  frame  may  be  effected  by  the  method  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  progression  of  fig.  3,  under  the  letters  M, 
N,  O,  P.  T,  the  lines  for  carrying  forwards  C  by  P.  U, 
is  a  projection  fastened  to  D,  and  works  against  U  when  C 
is  about  to  stop.  V,  is  a  rail  and  small  sw'ord  passing 
through  a  mortise  fixed  to  one  of  the  legs  of  A,  at  nearly 
one  end,  and,  by  a  working  joint,  goes  up  to  near  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  YV.  YV,  is  a  lever,  passing  through  its  fulcrum, 
and  pinned  to  the  upper  end  of  X  ;  and  near  the  other  end 
rests  on  a  small  notch,  sunk  in  the  inside  of  the  upper  end 
of  one  of  the  pillars  of  A,  and  weighted  in  the  extremity 
with  lead  or  iron.  X,  is  the  step  of  the  pulley  end  of  S,^ 
and,  by  a  small  sword,  goes  up  to  W,  on  the  near  ski e'  of 
one  of  the  pillars  of  A,  through  which  X  goes,  and  moves 
on  a  pin,  and  is  the  step  of  one  end  of  O;  and  the  further 
side  of  the  said  pillar,  where  the  letter  X  stands,  is  the  step 
of  the  pulley  end  of  S.  Now  when  U  or  D  works  against 
U  or  V,  YV  is  thrown  from  its  notch,  and  W,  sinking, 
raises  X,  and  slackens  the  band  on  the  pulley  of  S;  then 
the  machine  stops,  and  X,  raising  the  step  of  S-on  the  fur¬ 
ther  side  of  the  pillar  of  A,  on  the  near  side  of  it  sinks  the 
step  of  O,  and  the  screw-pinion  is  thrown  out  of  the  large 
cog-wheel  of  P.  Y,  is  a  small  qxie  on  steps,  fastened  to 
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D,  with  its  handle 'and  bands  going  to  near  the  extremity 
of  Z.  Z,  two  small  rails,  with  catches  at  their  extremities, 
which  fall  into  notches  in  X)  to  fasten  both  the  shears  of  C 
together.  Now  when  the  machine  sf oil's,  by  the  means  al¬ 
ready  described,  the  pressure  cf  the  handle  of  Y  raisr-th 
the  catches  of  Z,  from  their  notches  in  D,  and  the  shears 
of  C  are  at  liberty,  and  may  -be  driven  by  the  hand  to  the 
necessary  situation  for  shifting  the  cloth,  first  turning  H  to 
the  right,  to  clear  them  from  B.  The  cloth  being  shifted, 
bring  the  said  shears  of  C  to  their  proper  situation,  and  the 
catches  of  Z  will  fasten  them  ;  then  turn  H  to  the  left, 
throwing  back  its ‘catch,  and  the  shears  of  C  are  brought 
to  their  work:  when  lift  up  to  its  notch,  the  extremity  of 
W,  and  the  band  on  S,  is  tightened,  and  the  machine 
works. 

Fig.  2,  a  side  and  the  two  end  views  of  shearing  the 
length-way  of  the  cloth.  A,  the  frame,  with  its  pillars, 
legs,  and  rails.  B,  a  circular  cushion,  or  shear-board, 
formed  to  the  angle  of  the  cropper’s  shears,  and  at  each 
end  vesting  on  steps  fixed  to  the  top  rail  of  A,  to  be  moved 
round,  as  occasion  shall  require.  C,  the  cropper’s  shears 
in  its  harness,  or  working  position.  D,  the  harness,  at¬ 
tached  to  both  ends  of  the  ledger  blade  of  thb  shears  C,  as 
particularly  described  in  fig.  1,  under  the  letter  D;  but 
this  mode  of  shearing  requires  that  the  strong  pieces,  at¬ 
tached  by  screws  to  the  ends  of  C,  should  be  framed  to¬ 
gether  near  the  back  of  the  said  laid  ledger  blade,  to  take 
the  weight  of  the  ends  of  the  shears.  When  the  whole 
width  of  a  narrow  doth  is  shorn,  the  second  shear  of  C  is 
placed  behind  that  in  drawing,  and  has  another,  B,  for  it 
to  work  upon,  and  I,  to  be  worked  by.  And  that  part  of 
D  artached  to  the  heel  of  C  and  letter  E,  are  lengthened  as 
described  (fig.  3)  under  the  letter  C  ;  so  in  like  manner  the 
shears  are  situated  behind  each  other  in  taking  the  width 
of  a  broad  cloth.  Here  it  must  be  noted,  as  in  this  mode 
of  shearing  the  cloth  having  the  progression,  the  wheels  of 
D  are  omitted,  and  pieces  of  wood,  half  rounded,  supply 
their  place.  E,  is  a  small  frame  in  its  steps,  with  its  arms 
and  lines.  The  situation  of  E  is  seen  under  letter  D,  fig.  3  ; 
it  is  attached  to  the  heel  part  of  the  harness,  as  there  seen 
by  the  drawing,  One  of  the  lines  of  E  goes  down  to  the 
working-rail  of  E,  in  the  aforesaid,  fig.  3 ;  and  the  other 
line  communicates  with  the  lever  or  bob  of  D.  F,  the 
roller,  with  its  handle,  on  which  the  cloth  to  be  shorn  is 
wound.  G,  the  small  rollers,  to  guide  the  cloth  to  B  ; 
the  middle  one  which  swells  riding  on  it,  lighteneth  the 
lists  of  the  cloth  as  it  rides  forwards' :  the  swells  are  move- 
able,  for  the  purpose  of  suiting  cloths  more  or  less  long- 
listed.  II,  the  rod,  cranked  on  every  side,  with  the  pulley 
for  the  progression,  and  that  also  which  carries  a  band  to 
the  working  power  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  A.,  near  Q. 
I,  is  the  thimble  fitted  on  the  crank,  with  the  line  going  up 
to  near  the  extremity  of  the  bob  working  C.  K,  an  axle, 
with  its  cog-wheel  and  stop,  as  particularly  described 
(fig.  1)  under  the  letters  H,  I,  K,  L,  and  produce  a  like 
effect,  and  must  be  fixed  to  this  figure  the  same  as  in  that. 
L,  the  cheek  to  F,  fastened  by  a  pin  at  the  near  end,  and 
passing  under  F,  being  hollowed  to  it,  the  further  extre¬ 
mity  (being  carried  under  C  and  B)  having  a  weight  sus¬ 
pended  on  it.  hi,  the  roller,  with  a  cog-wheel,  to  which 
the  end  of  the  cloth  is  attached  ;  and  being  tightened  by 
the  handle  of  F,  the  weight  on  L  keeps  it  in  that  tight  state 
as  it  is  carried  through  the  work.  N,  an  iron  axletree, 
carrying  a  large  pulley  with  one  groove,  and  a  five-groove 
pulley  with  its  steps,  that  out  of  sight  lies  under  A  on  a 
cross  rail.  O,  an  iron  axletree,  carrying  a  five-groove  pul¬ 
ley  and  rcrew  pinion  on  steps,  as  in  drawing.  P,  bands 


goinsi  from  the  small  pulley  of  H  to  the  large  pulley  of  N  ; 
and  from  the  five-groove  pulley  of  N  to  the  five-groove 
pulley  of  O.  Now  these  five-grooved  pulleys  gradually  de¬ 
scend  in  their  dimensions  from  fourteen  inphes  to  three 
inches  in  one,  and  the  other  may  be  the  same  dimensions, 
or  very  considerably  smaller ;  or  it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
pulley  of  three  inches  diameter  with  one  groove.  These 
five-groove  pulleys  stand,  in  respect  to  each  other,  in  con¬ 
trary  directions.  Now  when  the  crank  by  a  band  on  the 
pulley  on  its  upper  extremity  is  set  to  work,  the  band  B, 
from  the  other  pulley,  puts  O  and  P  in  motion,  and  car¬ 
ries  forward  M.  That  M  may  have  different  speed,  the 
band  of  the  five-groove  pulleys  must  be  shifted  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  different  grooves,  which  give  them  more  of  less 
speed. 

The  Stop-Frame.— Q,  the  step-where  rides  the  upper  end 
of  FI,  which  step  at  one  end  is  tenoned  into  the  pillar  of  A, 
and  pinned.  R,  is  a  small  sword,  at  the  lower  end  tenoned 
into  the  extremity  of  Q,  and  pinned  ;  and  at  the  upper  end 
is  mortised,  so  as  to  admit  the  further  end  of  S.  S,  is  the 
lever,  tenoned  into  the  mortise  of  R,  and  pinned,  and 
passing  through  a  mortise  in  the  pillar  of  A.  Now  to  stop 
the  machine,  the  near  extremity  of  the  lever  S  must  be 
pressed  down,  and  that  slackeneth  the  band  communicating 
from  the  acting  power  to  the  pulley  of  H.  When  set  a- 
going  the  said  extremity  of  S  must  be  lifted  up,  and  pinned 
there.  To  work  this  machine,  put  the  cloth  to  work  as  di¬ 
rected  under  letter  M ;  then  throw  back  the  stop  of  G,  and 
the  shears  are  brought  to  their  work;  then  raise  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  S,  and  the  machine  works. 

Fig.  3,  shews  a  second  mode  of  shearing  cloth  the  length, 
way  :  a  side  and  end  view.  A,  is  the  frame,  with  its  pillars, 
legs,  and  side  and  end  rails.  B,  the  inclined  planes,  as 
fig.  1,  under  E.  C,  the  shear  boards, _  over  which  the 
cloth  is  stretched  from  H  to  H  :  every  shear  has  its  board, 
and  is  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  so  as  to  take  the 
width  of  the  cloth ;  and  the  shears,  situated  for  the  like 
purpose  on  them,  the  harness  IT,  and  small  working  frame 

E,  fig.  2,  are  lengthened  accordingly.  D,  the  cropper’s 
shears  in  its  harness,  and  bob  or  working  lever,  with  E, 
fig.  2,  in  its  proper  situations,  attached  by  the  steps  to  the 
harness  of  D.  E,  the  axle,  with  the  line  communicating 
with  the  bob  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  with  one  of  the. 
axle  rods,  by  a  thimble,  described  under  F  and  G,  fig.  1. 

F,  the  line  and  thimble  before  named.  G,  a  small  axle, 
with  its  lines,  levers,  pulleys,  &c.  particularly  described 
under  letters  FI,  1,  K,  L,  fig.  1.  II,  rollers  for  the  cloth, 
and  their  cog-wheels  and  stops.  I,  a  lever,  with  its  catch 
and  stop  to  the  wheel  of  II,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pillar  of  A,  near  the  middle  of  it,  and  falls  into  the 
cog-whc-el  of  FI,  which  line  communicates  withlhe  lower 
end  of  the  catches  on  11  and  L,  and  passeth  through  small 
pulleys,  fixed  under  the  catches,  on  the  inside  of  the  frame 
A,  that,  by  the  pressure  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  said 
lever,  the  catches  are  raised  out  of  the  cogs  of  their  wheels, 
to  give  liberty  for  winding  the  cloth  when  shorn  on  the 
roller  of  II,  situated  near  to  I.  K,  a  roller  to  guide  the 
cloth,  when  wound  forward®  that  it  may  keep  its  situation 
on  the  surface  of  C  :  it  is  placed  near  the  axle  G,  on  steps, 
in  the  same  direction  fixed  to  the  pillars  of  A.  L,  an  axle, 
with  its  handles,  cog-wheel,  and  stop,  resting  on  B,  with, 
its  near  stop.  This  axle  has  an  aperture  through  the  middle 
of  it  lengthwise,  to  admit  the  cloth  through.  Now'  when 
the  cloth  is  stretched  front  one  of  the  rollers  of  li  to  the 
other,  by  turning  L  to  the  right,  more  regular  tightness 
is  given  to  the  cloth,  and  better  fits  it  for  the  action  of 
shearing. 
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For  effecting  the  progression  in  shearing  and  working  the 
thears,  M  is  a  small  sword,  fitted  on  the  handle  of  the 
rejection  of  E  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  on  the  crank 
.indie  of  N.  N,  a  crank,  with  its  pulley  with  one  groove, 
and  a  small  five-groove  pulley.  Or  this  may  be  reduced  to 
a  small  one-groove  pulley,  of  about  three  inches  diameter. 
The  larger  one-groove  pulley  carries  a  band  to  the  power 
that  drives  the  machine.  The  situation  of  this  crank  is 
nearly  the  same  as  S,  fig.  1,  and  produces  the  like  effect. 
O,  is  an  axle,  with  a  large  five-groove  pulley  and  screw 
pinion.  These  pulleys  of  N  and  O  have  their  bands,  and 
descend  in  their  dimensions,  as  particularly  described  under 
letter  P,  fig.  2.  P,  a  roller,  with  its  cog-wheel,  on  which 
the  bands  wind  that  carry  forward  D,  with  all  the  other 
shears,  more  or  less,  fastened  together  by  a  rail,  at  their 
proper  distances  from  each  other  (as  in  drawing),  that  each 
may  take  its  proper  share  of  cloth,  being  situated  as  de¬ 
scribed  under  letter  C.  Bands  from  P  to  D  carry  forward 
the  shears  of  D. 

For  stopping  this  frame,  the  stop  part  of  fig.  1 ,  under 
letters  U,  V,  W,  X,  must  be  put  to  it,  fixed  to  the  rails 
and  pillars  of  A.  Q,  is  a  projection  attached  to  D,  and 
will  stop  this  frame  when  the  parts  above  directed  are  fixed 
to  it  in  the  manner  directed,  fig.  1.  R,  is  a  line  attached 
to  the  shears  of  D,  and  passing  through  a  small  pulley  fixed 
in  the  back  rail  of  A,  runs  through  another  pulley  fixed  in 
a  convenient  situation  over  the  frame  of  this  said  fig.  3, 
and  by  (lulling  its  extremity  draws  back  the  shears  of  D 
when  they  have  eut  their  board  of  cloth. 

For  working  this  machine,  the  cloth  is  wound  on  the  up¬ 
per  roller  of  H,  and  round  a  small  roller  at  the  upper  end 
of  A,  and  extended  down  C,  and  under  K,  and  to  the  other 
roller  of  H,  where  it  is  attached ;  the  stop  of  the  upper 
roller  falling  into  its  wheel,  the  cloth  is  tightened  by  the 
lower  roller  and  the  handles  of  the  roller.  L,  their  respec¬ 
tive  catches  falling  into  the  cogs  of  their  wheels,  which 
keep  the  cloth  in  a  tight  state,  then  throwing  back  the  catch 
of  G,  the  shears  of  D  are  let  down  to  their  work,  when,  by 
means  of  R,  they  are  brought  to  their  proper  situation  on 
B.  Then  lift  up  the  lever  of  the  stop-frame  into  its  notch, 
as  directed  under  letter  S,  fig.  2,  and  the  machine  works. 
When  the  machine  stops,  as  before  directed,  and  particu¬ 
larly  described,  fig.  1,  under  X,  to  shift  the  cloth  for  cut¬ 
ting  another  length,  press  down  the  near  extremity  of  I  of 
this  third  ngure,  and  wind  the  cloth  that  is  cut  on  If. 
When  lifting  up  the  said  extremity  of  I,  the  cloth  roav  fre 
tightened  as  above  described,  and  the  shears  of  D  shifted  to 
•ontinue  their  work. 

Fi®.  4.  F  or  raising  a  shag  on  cloth  preparatory  to  shear¬ 
ing  A,  the  side  and  era  rails,  legs,  and  pillars,  with  its 
f.£&.sl«,  frames,  and  cotters.  B,  the  frames,  one  open  and 
the  other  shut,  winch  turn  on  hinges,  and,  when  shut  ready 
for  work,  are  fastened  by  buttons  screwed  loosely  to  C.  C, 
?s  3  frame  mortised,  to  fit  four  sides  of  B,  when  shut ;  and 
by  small  projections,  or  slides  fixed  to  its  four  cornel's,  rides 
in  the  groove  of  a  third  frame,  fixed  to  the  rails  of  F.  D,  a 
third  frame  in  the  inner  grooves,  or  two  sides  of  it  ;  (J  rides 
this  frame,  is  attached  to  F,  its  projection  slides  through 
the  gutter?  or  flutes  of  L,  when  working  E,  the  double 
crank,  with  its  large  pulley,  which  by  a  band  goes  to  the 
working  power.  These  cranks  stand  in  contrary  directions, 

•  n  the  same  axle,  that  the  frame  may  work  alternately.  F, 
working  rails,  fitted  on  the  crank  handles,  and  fastened  on 
by  screws.  These  rails  have  a  working  joint  near  the  side 
of  G,  and  on  the  further  side  of  G  are  attached,  by  screws, 
to  each  end  of  D;  ond  as  E  works  the  frames  of  l),  which 
carry  C  and  B,  works  round  L,  and  so  raise  the  shag.  G, 
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the  pulleys,  fixed  in  their  frames,  over  which  F  rides.  H, 
the  board  for  raising,  in  its  inclined  posture,  with  the  cloth 
passing  over  it  from  onp  roller  of  1  to  the  other.  1,  the 
rollers,  situated  before  and  behind  H,  and  attached  to  the 
legs  of  A,  by  screws,  the  gudgeons  riding  on  steps;  and  at 
the  upper  end  of  II  is  a  small  roller,  to  guide  the  cloth 
round  the  end  of  H,  with  swells  for  both  lists  of  the  cloth, 
after  the  manner  of  fig.  2,  under  the  letter  G.  K,  the 
check  to  the  fore  roller  I,  which  at  one  end  is  attached  to 
one  of  the  legs  of  A,  and  near  that  end  lies  over  the  same 
roller,  and  hollowed  to  fit  it,  and  at  the  other  end  carries 
a  weight,  as  in  drawing.  L,  two  pieces  of  plank,  situated 
on  both  sides  H,  at  the  upper  termination  of  M.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the  said  planks  arc  fluted  or  guttered  to  the  angles 
of  L,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  A.  The  small  projection 
at  the  top  of  L  is  a  pattern  of  the  slides  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
D,  which  pass  through  the  aforesaid  angle  when  the  frame* 
are  working,  which  raise  them  to  and  from  the  cloth.  To 
effect  the  revolution  of  the  slides  that  carry  C,  the  top  piece 
of  L  is  fastened  to  the  side  of  its  plank,  at  or  near  the  upper 
end,  by  a  screw,  on  which  it  moves,  and  at  or  near  the 
bottom  end  it  is  fastened  to  its  plank,  but  with  the  liberty 
to  play.  Now  when  D,  by  its  slides,  has  passed  through 
the  gutter,  the  lower  end  of  the  top  piece  of  L  falls,  and 
forms  a  bridge,  to  carry  the  slides  of  L  to  the  top  of  the 
gutter,  for  the  making  of  another  revolution.  M,  arc  smalL 
swords,  terminating  in  I.,  and  fastened  with  pins,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  sockets  fixed  to  the  rail  of  A,  and  mortised  at 
the  lower  extremity  into  N,  where  they  move  on  pins.  N, 
a  strong  rail,  extending  along  the  side  of  A,  having  a  joint 
in  it,  and  turning  on  pins  in  a  mortise  fixed  to  the  pillars  of 
A.  O,  an  axle,  with  small  projections  at  its  ends,  in  steps, 
lying  on  the  lower  rail  of  A,  extending  from  one  side  of  th* 
machine  to  the  other.  P,  small  swords,  one  tenoned  into 
the  projection  of  O,  and  the  other  admitting  the  near  ex¬ 
tremity  of  N,  through  a  mortise  where  it  moves  upon  a  pin. 

Q,  an  upright  leg,  fastened  at  the  lower  end  to  the  axle  of 
O,  near  the  lower  rail  of  A.  Now  by  turning  this  leg  to 
right  or  left,  it  moves  O,  and  O,  by  its  projection,  raises 
and  lowers  the  near  extremity  of  N,  and  N  raises  and  sinks 
L,  which  has  a  like  effect  on  B,  C,  D ;  so  that,  by  these 
mediums,  B  is  brought  into  contact  with  II  in  all  necessary 
degrees.  R,  is  a  cog-wheel,  its  situation  is  on  the  further 
extremity  of  the  back  roller  of  I.  S,  two  catches,  for  car¬ 
rying  forwards  R,  attached  to  I  at  one  end  in  mortises,  and 
moving  on  pins,  and  the  other  working  the  cogs  of  R.  T, 
the  working  leg,  fixed  to  the  further  pillar  of  A  by  a  screw, 
as  in  drawing.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  said  leg  goes 
through  a  socket,  fixed  to  the  further  rail  of  F,  near  the 
upper  part  of  it.  I^ow,  by  the  vibration  of  this  said  extre¬ 
mity  of  T,  in  its  socket,  by  E  working  F,  S  carries  round 

R,  and  by  varying  the  pins  of  S  nearer  to,  or  more  distant 
from,  the  centre  of  its  motion,  the  said  R  is  carried  for¬ 
wards  either  faster  or  slower. 

For  shifting  B  and  C  to  right  and  left  of  H,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  more  regularly,  U,  a  cog-wheel  and  stop  of 
the  under-side,  with  a  handle  near  the  periphery  of  the  said 
cog-wheel,  to  act  as  a  crank  on  the  top-side.  V,  three 
rails.  The  rail  that  crosses  the  top  of  11  is  tenoned  into 
the  extremities  of  those  that  form  or  lie  to  the  right  and  left 
of  it.  W,  the  steps  on  which  V  rides,  with  pins  to  keep 
the  rails  of  V  in  their  place.  X,  bands  fastened  at  one  end 
to  C,  and  the  other  extremity  passing  through  nuts  fixed 
to  V,  where  they  are  fastened  by  the  end  screws  working 
through  the  side  of  their  nuts  against  them.  V,  two-  legs, 
fastened  together  at  the  lower  end  by  a  working  joint  at  the 
upper  ends.  The  further  is  attached  to  the  neat'  rail  of  F, 
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and  that  nearer  works  upon  a  pin,  a  little  short  of  its  extre¬ 
mity,  with  a  catch  falling  into  the  teeth  of  W  ;  and  as  it 
works  IJ  round,  there  is  another  catch  on  the  same  side, 
which  prevents  the  said  LJ  from  working  back.  Now  F 
works  Y,  and  Y  works  U,  and  U  works  by  its  crank  V,  and 
X  shifts  C  from  right  to  left  by  turns  in  the  degree  neces¬ 
sary  by  tightening  and  slackening  the  band  X.  Z,  is  the 
near  step  of  E,  screwed  to  a  short  rail  at  one  end,  tenoned 
into  the  near  pillar  ot  A,  near  which  the  step  of  A  is  situ¬ 
ated.  The  other  extremity  of  the  said  rail  is  fixed  under  a 
pin,  on  a  short  upright  leg,  which  at  the  lower  is  screwed 
to  the  inside  of  the  near  rail  of  A,  near  which  the  step  of  A 
is  situated. 

Now  to  set  this  machine  to  work,  or  stop  it  when  work¬ 
ing;  for  the  latter,  move  the  said  rail  from  under  its  pin, 
and  by  raising  ic  the  band  on  E  slackens,  and  the  machine 
stops ;  and  having  extended  die  cloth  from  the  near  roller 
I,  on  which  it  is  wound,  to  that  behind  H,  and  fixed  the 
handles  in  B,  with  its  cutters,  and  buttoned  them  down, 
you  must  then  bring  the  extremity  of  Z  under  its  said  pin, 
and  the  machine  works. 

WOOLPtT,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Sitomagus,  and  noted  for  making  the  best  white  bricks. 
It  is  eight  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  7o 
N.E.  of  London. 

WORCESTER,  the  county  town  of  Worcester,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusets,  and  the  largest  inland  town  in  New 
England.  It  is  47  miles  W.  of  Boston. 

WORCUM,  a  town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  seated  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Maese,  just  below  its„junction  with  the  Wahal, 
eight  miles  N.N.W.  of  Heusden,  and  22  E.  of  Rotterdam. 
Long.  4.  52.  E.  Lat.  51.  52.  N. 

Worcum,  a  sea-port  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Friesland,  situated  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  IS  miles  S.W,  of 
Lewarden.  Long.  5.  15.  E.  Lat.  53.  0.  N. 

WORDEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  ' of 
Holstein,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  ten  miles  N.W.  of  Gluck- 
stadt. 

Worden,  Gkossen,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
duchv  of  Bremen,  ten  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Stade. 

WORDINGBERG,  a  sea-port  of  Denmark,  on  the  S, 
coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  43  miles  S.W.  of  Copenha¬ 
gen.  Long.  11.  58.  E.  Lat.  55.  3  N. 

WORINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of 
Cologne,  seated  on  the  Rhine,  eight  miles  from  Cologne. 

WOR.KHOUSE  ( Encijcl We  have  in  that  article,  as 
well  as  under  the  article  House  of  Industry  (Supply,  point¬ 
ed  out  some  of  the  defects  which  render  these  receptacles  of 
little  benefit  cither  to  the  pooFthemselves,  or  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  The  following  extract,  however,  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin’s  account  of  the  new  poor-house  at  Boldre, 
vu  Hampshire,  will  shew  how  these  defects  are  to  be  re¬ 
medied. 

The  old  poor-house  of  Boldre  being  a  wretched  place, 
and  having  been  managed  at  a  great  expence,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  at  a  vestry,  held  in  the  year  i7$2,  to  build  a  new 
one  on  a  better  site :  to  put  in  a  respectable  master  and 
mistress;  and  to  give  the  overlooking  of  it  to  a  monthly 
ccfnmittee  of  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  the  parish. 

Accordingly  they  borrowed  the  sum  of  8001.  ami  bought 
a  piece  of  ground,  about  two  acres  and  a  half;  elevated, 
dry,  and  airy ;  here  they  erected  the  house,  a  t  a  little  di¬ 
stance  from  the  toad  ;  and  yet  near  enough  to  be  under  the 
constant  eye  of  observation.  It  is  built  substantially  of 
brick  ;  single,  that  the  air  may  have  free  passage  through 
it,  and  extending  about  eighty-two  feet  in  front,  and  twenty 
in  breadth.  These  dimensions  give. an  excellent  work-room 


on  the  right,  as  you  enter  ;  and,  on  the  left,  a  kitchen  and 
back-kitchen:  the  master’s  room,  which  is  also  the  com¬ 
mittee-room,  about  eighteen  feet  bv  fourteen,  occupies  the 
centre,  and  has  a  window  on  one  side,  inspecting  the 
work-room  ;  and  another,  on  the  opposite  side,  inspecting 
the  kitchen.  Above  stairs,  the  sleeping  chambers  are  se¬ 
parated  nearly  as  those  are  below ;  only,  as  there  are  com¬ 
monly  more  women  and  children  in  a  poor-house  than  men, 
a  room  at  the  end  of  the  men’s  apartment  is  taken  off  for  a 
sick  room,  with  a  separate  staircase.  Over  the  chambers 
are  excellent  garrets;  behind  the  kitchen  part  of  the  house, 
are  the  pantries  and  other  conveniences,  among  which  is  a 
store-room  thirty  feet  long. 

The  ground  between  the  house  and  the  road,  which  is  a 
falling  space  of  about  si-xty  yards,  is  divided,  first,  into  a 
dry  convenient  play-yard  for  the  children  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  about  half  an  acre,  running  down  to  the  road,  is 
a  garden  ;  the  larger  garden,  which  is  an  acre,  lies  behind 
the  house. 

The  house  being  finished,  and  sufficiently  dry,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  old  house,  consisting  of  nine  or  ten  men  and 
women,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  children,  were 
brought  into  it,  on  the  lflth  of  May,  1793  ;  and  the  whole  - 
put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salter,  who  are  both 
of  them  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  business  of  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving.  He  has  set  up  a  couple  of  looms,  and  a 
number  of  spinning  wheels,  and  generally  presides  over  this 
part  of  the  business  himself;  Mrs.  Salter  attending  to  the 
economy  and  management  of  the  house  The  inhabitants 
are  all  employed  according  to  their  capacities,:  some  of  the 
old  women  in  cooking,  mending,  and  washing  ;  the  old  men 
in  the  garden;  the  children,  and  some  of  the  women,  in 
spinning  and  weaving;  children  even  of  four  or  five  years  of 
age  are  employed,  and  earn  about  a  penny  a-day.  In 
summer  they  come  into  the  work-room  at  six;  in  winter' 
as  soon  as  it  is  light.  At  breakfast  they  have  an  hour’s 
respite,  and  the  same  at  dinner.  They  have  all  tasks  ; 
but  so  easy,  that,  if  they  work  hard,  they  can  finish  them 
by  two  in  the  afternoon;  and,  without  any  exertion,  by  six. 

Their  table  of  diet  is  as  follows  on  Sunday,  meat,  with 
plenty  of  vegetables  and  bread  ;  the  allowance  of  which  is 
four  ounces  for  grown  persons,  and  three  for  children;  on 
Monday,  the  remains  of  Sunday’s  dinner  warmed  with  ve¬ 
getables  and  bread;  on  Tuesday,  each  grown  person  has  a 
pound  of  pudding,  and  the  children  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  ;  on  Wednesday,  the  same  as  on  Sunday;  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  same  as  on  Monday  ;  on  Friday,  ox-head  stew 
with  vegetables  and  bread;  on  Saturday,  a  clearance  is 
made  of  all  the  remains  in  the  house;  and,  if  they  fall  short,  . 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  with  bread  and  cheese.  For 
breakfast,  beef  broth,  or  milk  porridge  and  bread,  are  pro-  - 
vided;  except  for  a  few  old  women,  who,  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  tea  all  their  life-time,  are  allowed  that 
indulgence,  on  account  of  their  good  behaviour.  At  supper, 
the  regular  meal  is  six  ounces  of  bread,  and  an  ounce  of 
cheese,  for  every  grown  person ;  and  for  children,  four 
ounces  of  bread,  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cheese; 
this  is  sometimes  varied  with  potatoes,  which  the  children 
like  better.  The  children,  including  all  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  sit  at  one  table,  and  the  grown  persons  at  an¬ 
other.  Every  thing  is  good  in  its  kind:  the  children  sel¬ 
dom  eat  up  all  that  is  provided,  and  the  remainder  is  fried 
up  again  the  next  day  among  the  remains.  Din  ing  the  lat^- 
scarcity  of  bread-corn,  Mrs.  Salter  used  a  less  proportion 
of  wheat,  and  a  larger  of  potatoes,  particularly  for  supper; 
and  during  the  winter  of  the  year  1795,  she  boiled  potatoes- 
and  onions,  and  mixingthem  well  together,  fried  them  up  with-- 
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a  little  lard  ;  the  people  were  in  general  fonder  of  this  dish 
th  an  of  their  usual  meal.  ‘ 

Four  bushels  and  a  half  of  malt  are  allowed  each  month 
for  beer.  We  must  add,  that  the  master  and  mistress  gene¬ 
rally  fare  as  the  family  does,  though  it  is  not  required  by 
tire  committee. 

The  clothing  of  the  poor  is  equally  good;  every  one  has 
a  new  suit  for  Sunday,  generally  spun  and  woven  in  the 
house.  It  is  carefully  hung  up  at  night,  and  the  old  clothes 
produced  for  the  week. 

Thus  the  poor  are  well.lodged,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed; 
and  yet  (on  deducting  their  earnings)  at  less  than  half  the 
txpence  that  they  cost  the  parish  before,  being  about  nine 
pence  a-head  weekly;  whereas  in  the  old  house,  with  con¬ 
tinual  complaint,  the  allowance  was  double  that;  though 
provisions,  at  that  time,  were  much  cheaper  than  they  are 
now. 

In  the  article  of  clothing,  much  more  is  saved.  Though 
the^poor  are  now  so  decently  clad,  yet,  by  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement,  the  whole  expence  of  the  clothing  in  the  year 
1793,  including  shoes,  amounted  only  to  171.  6s.  8d.  ; 
whereas  the  expence  of  clothing  the  poor  in  the  old  house, 
did  not  amount  to  less,  one  year  with  another,  than70l. annu¬ 
ally.  In  one  year  it  reached  90I. ;  for  as  no  care  was  taken 
to  keep  the  clothes  in  repair,  nor  any  distinction  made  be¬ 
tween  old  and  new,  they  were  always  in  rags,  and  yet  al¬ 
ways  craving  for  new  clothes. 

Another  article  of  saving  is  in  the  health  of  the  poor; 
arising  from  the  airiness  and  cleanliness  of  the  present 
house,  the  good  clothing,  the  wholesomeness  and  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  from  the  care  that  is  taken  to  keep  the 
family  clean.  No  epidemical,  nor  indeed  any  disorder, 
has  appeared  among  them,  since  the  new  house  has  been 
opened. 

By  thi$  alteration  in  the  management  of  the  house,  a 
saving  in  the  poor’s-rates  of  the  parish  was  made  in  the 
year  1793,  of  1.571  Is.  6d.  notwithstanding  the  then  ad¬ 
vanced  price  of  provisions,  and  the  variety  of  expences  in¬ 
cident  to  a  new  establishment;  and  the  average  diminution 
in  the  rates,  from  Easter  1793  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
1641.  a-year.  The  gardens  belonging  to  the  house  are  in 
high  cultivation,  and  bear  such  quantities  of  potatoes  and 
cabbages,  the  chief  vegetables  used  in  the  family,  that  in 
general  they  are  abundantly  supplied.  During  the  scarcity 
of.  the  year  1/9^,  they  were  obliged,  indeed,  to  purchase 
potatoes. 

But  nothing  is  so  delightful  in  the  institution  as  the  cheer- 
fulness  with  which  every  thing  is  conducted.  The  old  wo¬ 
men,  who  behave  well,  have  their  little  indulgences  of  tea 
and  snuff;  and  the  men,  of  tobacco.  The  children’s  tasks 
are  made  pleasing  to  them,  by  little  gratuities  out  of  their 


earnings.  The  master  has  the  art  of  turning  even  their  play- 
hours  to  use,  and  yet  making  them  more  happy  than  if  they 
were  left  to  themselves. 

Punishment  in  Boldre  w'ork-house  is  rare  and  gentle;  and 
consists  chiefly  in  confining  the  delinquent  in  a  room  by 
himself,  and  abridging  him  of  a  meal :  if,  however,  the 
master  is  under  the  necessity  of  correcting  a  boy  corporally, 
the  punishment  is  always  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  some 
respectable  person. — For  devotion  and  religious  instruction, 
the  family  assembles  in  the  kitchen,  every  morning  when 
the  bell  rings  for  breakfast.  The  master  reads,  and  gene¬ 
rally  explains,  some  easy  and  practical  part  of  the  New 
Testament ;  after  which  they  all  join  in  prayer.  On  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  evening,  these  exercises  are  enlarged,  and 
accompanied  with  singing  hymns,  in  which  all  the  children 
join.  They  regularly  attend  church  on  Sundays :  and  it  is 
a  pleasing  sight  to  see  so  many  well-clothed  figures,  happy' 
faces,  and  healthy  countenances,  issuing  from  a  parish  work- 
house.  In  the  afternoon,  on  Sunday,  the  children  attend 
the  school,  where  they  are  catechised  with  the  other  child¬ 
ren  of  the  neighbourhood  :  the  old  people  also  attend  with 
them. 

The  advantages  of  a  mll-regulatcd  poor-house  consist  in 
superior  comfort  of  the  aged,  the  education  of  the  young, 
the  reform  of  the  dissolute,  and  the  diminution  of  poor’s- 
rates.  All  these  benefits  have  attended  the  new  regulation 
of  the  poor-house  at  Boldre;  so  that  a  happy  and  useful  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  thereby  formed  out  of  the  very  dregs  of  the 
parish.  The  old  people  having  all  their  wants  supplied,  and 
their  wishes  attended  to,  feel  themselves  more  comfortable 
than  they  ever  did  before  ;  and  are  glad  to  render  cheer¬ 
fully,  in  return,  what  little  services  they  can:  the  children*", 
bred  to  industry  and  Christian  virtue,  promise  to  become 
useful  members  of  society;  and  the  penitence  and  good  con¬ 
duct  of  some  persons  in  the  house,  who,  for  want  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  early'  good  habits,  had  been  involved  in  idleness 
and  profligacy,  do  infinite  credit  to  the  institution.  Mr. 
Gilpin  adds,  that  the  poor’s-rate  has  ^een  reduced  from 
6541.  12s.  to  dyol.  a-year,  at  the  same  time  that  the  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness,  the  industry,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
habits  of  the  poor,  and  in  its  consequences  to  the  whole  pa¬ 
rish,  have  been  increased,  with  a  reasonable  confidence  -of 
istill  greater  improvement  and  saving  to  the  parish,  by  its 
effects  and  example  on  the  rising  generation. 

WORKINGTON,  a  sea-port  in  Cumberland,  seated  on 
the  Dement,  over  which  is  a  stone-bridge.  From  this  port 
a  large  quantity  of  coal  is  exported.  This  was  the  landing- 
place  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  when  she  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  England.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  large  iron 
foundry.  Workington  is  seven  miles  W.of  Cockermouth,  and 
307  N.of  London.  Long.  3.  3  i.  W.  Lat.  33.  42.  N. 


*  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  Boldre  work-house,  the  children  are  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  adults  ;  and 
that  Mr.  Gilpin  has  founded  a  school  of  industry  and  education,  that  provides  for  a  great  many  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  that  parish.  Nothing  less  than  such  circumstances,  with  very  good  management,  could  render  a  poor-house,  as 
at  Boldre,  a  fit  residence  for  children.  The  common  occurrences-  of  a  parish  will  make  it  necessary  to  receive  into  a 
poor-house  those  whom  idleness  and  vice  have  made  very  improper  examples  for  y  outh  ;  and  children  in  work-houses  are 
generally  the  subject  of  uneasiness  and  unpleasantness  to  the  aged  poor,  who  are  too  frequently  the  butt  and  sport  of  the 
thoughtless  and  uneducated  little  creatures  which  are  to  be  found  in  most  poor-houses.  If  all  of  them,  above  seven  years 
of  age,  w  ere  to  be  removed  from  the  work-house  to  some  cottage,  and  there  boarded,  as  in  a  parish-school,  at  a  certain 
sum  (the  mistress  having  the  benefit  of  their  work),  they  would  be  more  cheaply  kept,  and  better  educated  ;  a  parochial 
school  might  thereby  be  provided,  and -a  deserving  family  supported  ;  they  would  also  get  out  at  an  earlier  age,  and  into 
better  services,  than  they  do  now  ;  the  objection  to  taking  children  into  any  family,  out  of  a  poor-house,  -being  general, 
and  almost  insurmountable..  A  work-house,  if  well  conducted,  might  be  made  as  comfortable  a  retreat  to  the  aged 
poor,  who  have  no  domestic  connections,  .as  any  charitable-  foundation  whatever;  and  that  at  . less  than  the  present 
expence. 
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WORKSOP,  a  town  in  Notinghamfhlre,  with  a  market 
on  Wednefday.  It  is  noted  for  a  magnificent  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Here  was  once  an  abbey,  the  gate  of 
which  remains,  and  the  room  over  it  is  converted  into  a 
fchool.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  circular  hill,  which 
was  the  fite  of  a  cable.  Quantities  of  licorice  are  grown  in 
its  vicinity,  which  is  alfo  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  noblemen’s  feats.  The  canal  from  the  Trent  to  Chef- 
terfield  pafles  near  this  place.  It  is  24  miles  N.  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  146  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  o.  W.  Lat. 
53.  20  N. 

WORSTED,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on  Satur¬ 
day.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  place  where  worfteds  were 
firft  made.  It  is  12  miles  N.  of  Norwich,  and  120  N.E. ‘of 
London.  Long.  1.  26.  E.  Lat.  32.  52.  N. 

WOTTON-BASSET,  a  borough  in  Wiltftiire,  with  a 
market  on  Friday.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
is  30  miles  N,  of  Salifbury,  and  89  W.  of  London.  Long. 
1.  54.  W.  Lat.  51.  31.  N. 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE,  a  corporate  town  in  GIou- 
cefterfhire,  with  a  market  on  Friday.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  clothiers,  and  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor.  It  is 
feated  under  the  hills,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Briftol,  and  108 
W.N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  11.  W.  Lat.  51.  40.  N. 

WRAGBY,  a  town  in  Lincolnfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Thurfday,  1 1  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lincoln,  and  144  N.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  o.  10.  W.  Lat.  53.  18.  N. 

WRATH,  Cape,  a  vaft  promontory  in  Southerlandlhire, 
which  form  the  N.W.  point  of  Great  Britain.  Againft  its 
rugged  and  lofty  cliffs  the  rapid  tide  burfts  with  incredible  fury. 

WREK1N,  a  noted  mountain  in  Shropfhire,  eight  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Shrewfbury. 

WREXHAM,  a  town  in  Denbighfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday  and  Thurlday.  It  is  the  moft  populous  town  in  all 
North  Wales,  and  a  place  of  confiderable  traffic.  It  retains 
the  language  and  appearance  of  an  Englifh  town,  and  has  a 
Gothic  church,  the  lofty  fteeple  of  which  is  the  boaft  ot  this 
part  of  the  country.  Near  Wrexham  i3  a  large  foundry  for 
cannon  and  other  articles.  It  is  feated  on  a  river,  which  falls 
into  the  JDee,  in  a  country  affording  plenty  of  lead,  13  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Chefter,  and  188  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  3, 
10.  W.  Lat.  53.  2.  N. 

WRINTON,  a  town  in  Somerfetfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday,  The  moft  noted  mines  foi  calamine  are  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Mr.  Locke,  and 
feated  among  the  MenJip-hills,  1 1  miles  N.N.W.  of  Wells, 
and  125  W.  of  London.  Long.  2  38.  W.  Lat.  51.  21.  N. 

WROTH  AM,  a  town  la  Kent,  with  a  market  on  Tuefday. 

It  has  a  large  church  in  which  are  16  ftalL,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  made  for  the  clergy  attending  the  Archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  had  a  palace  here,  till  Archbifhop  Ipftey,  in 
the  14th  century,  demolifhed  it,  and  built  another  at  Maid- 
Rone.  It  is  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Maidftone,  and  24  S.E. 
of  London.  Long.  c.  24.  E.  Lat.  51.  18.  N. 

WROXETER,  a  town  in  Shropfhire,  five  miles  S.E.  of 
Shrewfbury.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Britons,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Severn,  over  which  are  the  traces  of  a 
bridge,  dilcernihle  at  low  water.  The  circumference  was 
three  miles,  environed  by  a  wall  three  yards  broad,  with  a 
deep  trench  on  the  outfide,  which  may  be  traced  in  feveral 
places.  Roman  coins  are  frequently  found  here,  but  none  of 
the  Saxon,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  before  their  arrival. 

WUNNENBERG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhop- 


ric  of  Paderborn,  whleh  received  its  name  from  a  vl&ory 
gained  by  Charlemagne  over  the  Saxons  in  974.  Jt  js  14 
miles  S.  of  Paderborn.  Long.  8.  13.  E.  Lat.  51.  26,  N 
WUNSIEDEL,  a  town  of  Franconia  in  the  principality 
of  Bayreuth.  Near  it  are  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  and 
quarries  of  marble.  It  is  16  miles  \V.  of  Egra.  and  34  E. 
of  Bayreuth.  Long.  12.  24.  E.  Lat.  50.  10.  N. 

WUNSTORF,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Calenberg,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hanover. 

WURZACH,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  county  of  Wald- 
burg,  fituate  on  the  Aitrach,  17  miles  N.  of  Wangen,  and 
26  N.W.  of  Kempten.  Long.  10.  5.  E.  Lat.  48.  <5,  N. 

WURZEN,  or  Wuktzen,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
the  territory  of  Leipfic,  with  a  citadel.  It  was  formerly  a 
biftiop’s  fee.  The  principal  trade  is  in  beer,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  exported.  It  is  fituate  on  the  Muldaw  14 
miles  E.  of  Leipfic,  and  44  N.W.  of  Drefden.  Long.  12. 
40.  E.  Lat.  51.  19.  N. 

WUSTERHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
middle  marche  of  Brandenburg,  feated  on  the  Dofle,  27 
miles  N.  of  Brandenburg,  and  36  N.W.  of  Berlin.  Long. 
12.  30.  £.  Lat.  52.  53.  N. 

Wusterhausen,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  middle 
marche  of  Brandenburg,  1 1  miles  S.S.E.  of  Berlin. 

WYCOMB,  Chipping>  or  High  Wycomb,  a  borough 
in  Buckinghamfhire,  with  a  market  on  Friday.  In  1744,  a 
Roman  teflellated  pavement  was  dil'covered  in  an  adjacent 
meadow  ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  many  corn  and 
paper  mills.  This  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  feated  on  the  Wyck,  12 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Ailelbury,  and  31  W.N.W.  of  London. 
Long.  o.  39.  W.  Lat.  51.  37.  N. 

WYE,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on  Thurfday,  feated 
on  the  Stour,  10  miles  S.  of  Canterbury,  and  36  S.E.  of 
London.  Long.  1.  4.  E.  Lat.  51.  10.  N. 

Wye,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  ifluing  out  sf  Plyn- 
limmon  Hill,  very  near  the  fource  of  the  Severn,  erodes  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Radnorftiire,  giving  name  to  the  town  of 
Rhyadergowy  [Fall  of  the~Wye],  where  it  is  precipitated  in  a 
catara6L  Then  flowing  between  this  county  and  Brepknock- 
fhire,  it  crofles  Herefordftiire,  and  dividing  the  counties  of 
Gloucefter  and  Monmouth,  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
below  Chepftow.  The  romantic  beauties  of  the  Wye,  which 
flows  in  a  deep  bed,  between  lofty  rocks  clothed  with  hanging 
woods,  and  here  and  there  crowned  by  ruined  cattles,  h&v# 
employed  the  defcriptive  powers  of  the  pen  and  pencil. 

Wye,  a  river  in  Derbylhire,  which  riles  in  the  N.W.  part, 
above  Buxton,  and  flowing  S.E.  falls  into  the  Derwent,  be- 
low  Bakewell. 

Wye,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  a  territory  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Gallen,  with  a  palace.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence, 
16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Conftance.  Long.  9.  4,  E.  Lat.  4.7. 
34.  N. 

WYMONDHAM,  or  Windham,  a  town  in  Norfolk, 
with  a  market  on  Friday.  The  fteeple  of  the  church  is  very 
high,  on  it  was  hung  Ket,  the  rebel,  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  \  I.  It  is  nine  miles  S.S.W.  of  Norwich,  and  loo 
N.N.E.  of  London.  Long.  1.  6.  E.  Lat.  52.  36.  N. 

WYNE  N  DALE,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  where 
General  Webb,  in  1708,  with  6000  men  only,  defeated 
24,000  French.  It  is  eight  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dixmude. 

WYRE,  a  river  in  Lancalhire,  which  rifes  near  Wyref- 
dale,  fix  miles  a.E.  of  Lancafter,  and  palling  by  Garftang, 
enter#  the  Irifh  Sea  below  Poulton, 
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XABJEA,  a  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  Valence,  38  miles 
N.E.  ot  Alicant,  and  54  3.S.W.  of  Valencia.  Long. 
0.  2.5.  E.  Lat.  38.  40.  N. 

XACCA,  or  Sacca,  a  sea-pert  of  Sicily,  with  an  old 
castle.  It  is  seated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Mazara,  and  41 
S.S.W.  of  Palermo.  Long.  13.  2.  E.  Lat.  37.  41.  N. 

XAGUA,  a  sea-port  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  one  of  the  finest  in  America,  84  miles  S.E.  of  Ha- 
ranna.  Long.  80.  4,5.  W.  Lat.  22.  10.  N. 

XALAPA,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Tlascala,  with  a  bishop's  see.  It  contains  about  2000  in¬ 
habitants.  This  town  is  said  to  give  name  to  the  purga¬ 
tive  root  called  jalap,  or  xalap.  It  is  GO  miles  E.  of  An¬ 
gelos.  Long.  98.  20.  W.  Lat.  19.  32.  N. 

XALISCO,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Guadalajara  Proper,  seated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  400 
miles  W,  of  Mexico.  Long.  110.  5.  W.  Lat.  22.  30.  N. 

XATIVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia.  Having  taken 
the  part  of  Charles  III.  in  1707,  Philip  V.  ordered  it 
to  be  demolished,  and  a  new  town  to'  be  built,  called  St. 
Philip.  It  is  seated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  Xucar,  $2  miles  S.W.  of  Valencia,  and  50 
N.W.  of  Alicant.  Long.  0.  14.  W.  Lat.  39.  4.  N. 

XAVIER,  or  Sabi,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Whidah,  on  the  Slave  Coast  of  Guinea.  It  is  noted  for 
its  great  market,  which  is  held  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  walls.  The  market-place  is  surrounded  by  sut- 
tlers’  booths,  which  are  only  permitted  to  sell  certain  sorts 
of  meat,  as  beef,  pork,  and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  dogs. 
Here  slaves  of  both  sexes  are  bought  and  sold,  as  well 
as  oxen,  sheep,  dogs,  hogs,  fish,  and  birds.  Here  are  to 
be  found  various  commodities  of  Whidau  manufacture, 
and  every  thing  of  European,  Asiatic,  or  African  produc¬ 
tion.  Xavier  is  seated  one  mile  from  the  river  Euphrates. 

Xaviek,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  noted  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Romish  saint  and  missionary 
of  that  name.  It  is  35  miles  S.E.  of  Pampeluna. 

XAVIEQ,  St.  a  town  of  Paraquay,  in  the  province  of 
La  Plata,  200  miles  W.  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Long.  50.  6.  W. 
Lat.  24.  0.  S. 

XENIL,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  Grenada,  and 
falls  into  the  Guadalquiver,  three  miles  below  Ecya. 


XEftES-DE-BADAJOZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  and  in  the  territory  of  Tra-la-Guadiana,  seated  on 
the  rivulet  Ardilla,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Badajoz.  Long.  6. 
32.  W.  Lat.  38.  9.  N. 

XERES-DE-GUADIANA,  a  town  cf  Spain,  in  Anda¬ 
lusia,  seated  on  the  Guadiaaa,  18  miles  N.  of  Ayamonte. 
Long.  7.  15.  W.  Lat.  37-  30.  N- 

XERES-DE-LA-FRQNTERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  An¬ 
dalusia.  It  is  famous  for  excellent  wine  ;  and  hence,  it  is 
thought,  is  derived  the  name  of  that  we  call  Sherry.  It  is 
called  de  la  Frontera,  because,  when  the  Moors  possessed 
Cadiz,  it  was  the  frontier  of  the  Christians.  It  is  seated 
on  the  Guadaleta,  five  miles  N.  of  Port  St.  Mary,  and 
110  S.  by  W.  of  Madrid.  Long.  5*  59.  W.  Lat.  3G. 
42.  N. 

Xekks-de-la-fuontera,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  in 
the  audience  of  Guadalajara.  Long.  101.  25.  W.  Lat. 
22.  35.  N. 

XERES-DE-LOS-CABALLEROS,  a  town  of  Spain,  i* 
Estremadura,  51  miles  S.W.  of  Merida,  and  72  N.N.W. 
of  Seville.  Long.  6.  25.  W.  Lat.  38.  17.  N. 

XERUMENHA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Badajoz,  and  36  E.  of  Evora.  Long.  6. 
9.  W.  Lat.  38.  35.  N. 

XICOCO,  an  island  of  Japan,  between  Niphon,  and 
Saikoka. 

XIMO,  an  island  of  Japan,  die  second  in  size,  an  emi- 
cence,  situate  to  the  S.W.  of  Niphon,  from  which  it  is  di¬ 
vided  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  300  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence. 

XIXONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Segura,  with  a  strong  castle.  It  is  seated 
among  mountains,  in  a  country  that  produces  excellent 
wine,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Alicant.  Long.  0.  10.  W.  Lat. 
38.  G.  N. 

XUCAR,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  New  Castile, 
in  the  Sierra-de-Cuenza.  It  passes  by  Cuenza,  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  province  of  Valencia,  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  at  the  town  of  Cullera.  - 

XUDNOGROD,  a  town  of  Turkish  Croatia,  17  miles 
N.  of  Sebenico,  and  37  E.  of  Kzara.  Long.  16.51.  fi. 
Lat.  40.  34.  N. 
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XT"  an  arm  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  which  enters  that  sea,  five 

JL  *>  miles  E.  of  Amsterdam.  It  forms  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  N.  and  S.  Holland,  and  is  pronounced  Ej. 

YAKUTSK,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  the  Russian 
government  of  Irkutzk,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia. 

Yakutsk,  a  town  of  Siberia,  capital  of  a  Russian  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  same  name,  seated  on  the  river  Lena.  Long. 
129.  53.  E.  Lat.  62.  1.  N. 

YALE,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon. 

YAMBO,  a  sea-port  of  Arabia,  with  a  castle,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Medina.  Long. 
40.  10.  E.  Lat.  23.  40.  N. 

YAMBURG,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Petersburg,  situate  on  the  Luga,  20  miles  E.  of  Narva. 
Long.  28.  16.  E.  Lat.  59.  15.  N. 

YANG-TCHEOU,  a  populous  city  of  China,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang-nan.  Being  intersected  by  a  number  of 
-canals,  it  has  24  stone  bridges,  each  consisting  of  several 
arches.  It  is  4-5  miles  N.E.  of  Nanking. 

YANG-TESE-KIANG,  a  great  river  of  China,  which 
rises  in  the  province  of  Yun-man,  and  having  crossed  Hou- 
quang  and  Kiang-nan,  enters  the  Eastern  Ocean,  opposite 
the  isle  of  Tsong-ming,  which  is  formed  by  the  sand  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  its  mouth. 

YARN-MILL.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  spe¬ 
cification  of  a  patent  granted  in  1787  to  Mr.  Keiidrew, 
and  Mr.  Porthopse,  of  Darlington,  for  a  mill  or  machine, 
upon  new  principles,  for  spinning  yarn  from  hemp,  tow, 
flax,  or  wool.  It  may  be  worked  by  water,  or  as  a  horse- 
mill,  or  in  any  other  way,  and  is  made  and  used  in  the 
following  way  :  There  is  a  cylinder,  marked  A  in  the 
drawing,  fig.  1  (Plate  56. ),  three  feet  diameter,  and  ten 
inches  broad,  made  of  dry  wood  or  metal,  turned  true, 
and  covered  on  its  circumference  with  a  smooth  leather, 
upon  which  are  placed  the  rollers  marked  D,  covered  with 
leather,  and  supported  in  their  situations  by  the  slits  in  the 
covered  piece  of  wood  marked  K,  in  which  the  iron  axes 
of  the  rollers  turn,  but  suffers  them  to  press  on  the  tvheel 
marked  A.  There  must  be  another  piece  similar  to  the 
above  to  support  the  other  end  of  the  rollers.  These 
roller's  are  of  different  weights.  The  upper  roller  marked 
D  1  is  two  stone,  the  rest  decreasing  to  the  last,  which  is 
only  two  pounds  weight  and  one  half.  There  is  an  iron 
flitted  roller,  marked  F,  furnished  with  a  toothed  wheel  at 
each  end,  and  a  wood  one,  marked  G,  covered  with  cloth, 
and  over  it  a  smooth  leather.  There  is  an  assisting  roller, 
marked  H,  of  fluted  iron.  These  rollers  are  supported  by 
their  axes,  turning  in  the  slit,  marked  2,  of  the  piece  of 
wood  marked  M  (fig.  3),  which  is  here  separated  from 
the  end  of  the  frame  marked  S,  to  shew  the  rollers  and 
wheel  work.  The  rollers  marked  G  and  F  are  squeezed 
together  by  means  of  the  lever  marked  p,  and  its  weight 
marked  w  (fig.  3).  'The  roller  marked  H  is  pressed  to 
the  mark  G  by  its  axis,  acting  upon  the  inclined  plane 
marked  x  (fig.  3).  There  is  a  rubbing  roller  covered 
with  woollen  cloth,  and  on  its  axis  is  a  small  wheel,  marked 
I,  driven  by  the  wheel  marked  S.  This  roller  rests'upen 
the  roller  marked  G,  and -by  it  motion  prevents  any  dirt  or 


fibres  from  adhering  to  it.  There  is  a  cloth,  marked  N, 
revolving  over  two  rollers  marked  O,  O,  which  has  motion 
given  to  it  from  the  wheel  marked  C,  by  means  of  another 
wheel  marked  P.  This  cloth  moves  at  the  same  pace  as 
the  surface  of  the  wheel  marked  A.  There  is  a  supporter, 
marked  Y,  of  the  axis  of  the  wheels  marked  O,  P,  but  is 
removed,  in  order  to  shew  them  ;  it  is  fixed  by  its  tenons 
in  the  mortises  marked  Z,  Z.  The  roller  marked  B  is  kept 
in  action  by  its  endeavour  to  slip  down  the  inclined  plane 
at  the  top  of  the  piece  marked  Y,  thereby  pressing  against 
the  revolving  cylinder ;  and  another  piece,  similar  to  this, 
must  be  understood  to  support  the  other  end  of  the  roller’s 
axis.  JBv  the  side  of  this  revolving  cloth  is  a  table  placed, 
of  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  cloth  is,  to  which 
belong  two  smooth  cloths  or  leathers,  of  the'same  size  as 
the  table.  The  machine  being  thus  prepared,  the  attend¬ 
ant  or  workman  must  take  a  quantity  of  hemp,  tow,  flax, 
or  wool,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  fineness  of  die 
thread  to  be  made,  and  lay  or  spread  it  evenly  upon  one 
of  the  smooth  cloths  on  the  table,  then  place  it  on  the  re¬ 
volving  cloth  marked  N,  motion  being  communicated  to 
'the  roller  marked  F,  by  wheel- work,  as  usual,  from  a  wa¬ 
ter,  horse,  or  other  kind  of  mill,  which  wheel-work  is 
communicated  to  the  wheel  marked  Q,  on  whose  axis  is  a 
nut,  which  turns  the  wheel  marked  C ;  and  thereby  the 
cylinder  marked  A  moves,  and  with  it  all  the  rollers,  by 
which  motion  the  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or  wool,  is  drawn  for¬ 
ward.  The  cloth  turns  down,  but  the  hemp,  tow,  flax, 
or  wool,  go  upon  the  cylinder  marked  A,  under  the  roller 
marked  B,  and  so  forward  under  all  the  rollers  marked  I), 
then  falls  in  between  the  rollers  marked  G,  F,  turns  under 
the  roller  marked  G,  and  over  the  roller  marked  H,  which, 
as  it  gives  the  rollers  hold  of  the  hemp,  tow,  flax,'  or  wool, 
in  two  places,  enables  them  to  draw  forward  the  long  fibres 
thereof,  though  many  of  them  are  to  draw  from  under  the 
marks  4  or  5  of  the  pressing  rollers,  marked  1)  ;  it  then 
falls  into  a  cannister,  marked  R,  and  as  by  the  wheel-work 
the  rollers  marked  F,  G,  K,  move  three  times  faster  than 
the  cloth  and  cylinder,  the  sliver  must  be  three  times  longer 
than  when  presented.  By  the  time  this  is  drawing,  the 
other  cloth  is  filled  with  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or  wool,  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  laid  upon  the  revolving  roller,  laying  the  hemp, 
tow,  flax,  or  wool,  over  the  end  of  the  other,  which  goes 
forward  as  before,  and  thus  a  continued  sliver  is  produced 
as  long  as  the  machine  continues  its  motion.  But  in  order 
that  this  sliver  may  come  out  of  the  cannister  marked  R, 
without  entanglement,  it  must  pass  through  an  instrument 
marked  5  (fig.  3),  placed  over  the  rollers  marked  F,  G, 
its  open  side  marked  T,  to  the  cylinder  at  mark  4,  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  ends  marked  V, .  V,  in  the  slits  marked  W, 
of  the  before-described  pieces  marked  K.  The  aper¬ 
ture  X  is  so  small  as  to  press  the  fibres  close  .to  each 
other  in  their  passage  through  it  previous  to  their  passing 
the  rollers,  by  which  means  they  remain  pressed  side  by 
side  in  the  sliver,  and  will  not  entangle."  These  thick  sli¬ 
vers  are  drawn  smaller  by  a  similar  process,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  used  for  cotton,  but  the  machines  for  draw¬ 
ing  are  all  of  the  same  structure  as  the  above,  except  that 
they  have  no  revolving  cloth.  The  sliver  is  applied  to  the 
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cylinder  under  the  roller  marked  B,  which  draws  it  forward 
under  all  the  rollers,  as  before  described,  drawing  it  out, 
or  lengthening  it,  every  fresh  machine  through  which  it 
presses,  till  it  be  small  enough  for  the  spinning  machine. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  cylinders  are  made  less  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  different  smallness  of  the  sliver 
intended  to  be  drawn  upon  them  at  the  first ;  whilst  the 
sliver  is  at  its  greatest  thickness,  the  cylinder  is  required  to 
be  three  feet  diameter,  as  above  described,  the  next  rather 
less,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  which  is  only  two  feet.  The 
aperture  of  the  bottom  of  the  contractor  belonging  to 
each  machine  is  also  made  one  third  part  smaller  than  an¬ 
other  in  succession,  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest  cylin¬ 
der  ;  as  also  the  drawing  rollers  marked  F,  G,  H  are 
furthest  from  the  pressing  roller  marked  D  in  the  longest 
cylinder,  and  nearest  at  the  smallest  cylinder.  At  the 
largest  cylinder  the  distance  is  about  nine  inches,  and  the 
smallest  about  four  inches ;  but  their  distance  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  fixed,  as  it  depends  on  the  different  length  of  the 
fibres  of  the  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or  wool ;  long  ones  requir¬ 
ing  the  distances  mentioned,  and  short  ones  requiring  the 
distances  much  shorter  than  is  here  specified. 

The  following  several  letters  or  marks  are  in  the  machine 
figured  2.  The  spinning  machine,  as  to  its  drawing  prin- 
ciple,  is  the  same  as  the  drawing  machine.  The  slivers 
are  presented  to  it  in  cannisters  marked  A,  and  drawn  over 
a  cylinder  marked  B,  covered  with  rollers  marked  D.  The 
fibres  which  are  to  form  the  thread  are  drawn  from  the  cy¬ 
linder  by  the  rollers  marked  C,  the  under  roller  of  which 
is  made  of  fluted  iron,  the  other  of  wood,  covered  with 
leather ;  they  move  six  or  eight  times  faster  than  the  cylin¬ 
der  marked  B  ;  are  enabled  to  draw  the  hemp,  tow,  flax, 
or  wool,  forward  from  under  the  pressing  rollers  marked 
D,  by  being  squeezed  together  with  the  weights  and  crooks 
marked  a,  a,  locked  to  the  small  part  of  the  rollers  marked 
C.  There  is  a  belt  of  smooth  cloth,  marked  E,  moving 
on  two  rollers,  which  are  turned  by  the  wheel  marked  F, 
on  the  axis  of  the  fluted  roller ;  at  the  opposite  end  of 
which,  as  at  the  mark  G,  is  a  nut,  which  turns  the  wheel 
marked  H,  on  whose  axis  is  another  nut,  turning  the  wheel 
marked  I,  and  thereby  the  cylinder  marked  B,  with  all  its 
rollers.  These  rollers  move  in  curved  pieces  of  wooden 
metal,  marked  K,  which,  to  prevent  confusion,  are  not 
represented  in  their  places :  they  have  slits  in  them,  in 
which  the  rollers’  axes  are  guided,  but  so  deep  as  at  all 
times  to  suffer  the  rollers  to  press  upon  the  cylinder.  These 
rollers  are  covered  with  cloth,  and  leather.  The  top  roller 
is  about  ten  pounds  weight,  decreasing  to  the  sixth  roller, 
which  is  only  about  one  pound  weight :  the  yarn  is  turned 
by  the  spindles  marked  L,  and  rubbed  over  the  wet  cloth 
belt  if  spinning  linen  yam,  but  if  spinning  worsted  yarn 
the  belt  must  be  removed,  that  it  may  not  touch  it  as  it 
passes  to  the  spool,  which  it  coils  round  as  fast  as  the  rollers 
let  it  out.  The  spindles  marked  L,  are  turned  by  a  belt 
from  the  wheel  marked  M,  which  derives  its  motion  from 
the  mill,  and  by  a  wheel  on  its  axis  communicates  it  to  the 
roller  under  the  mark  C  by  the  wheel  marked  F,  and  so  to 
the  rest,  as  above  described.  The  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or 
wool,  is  twined  in  the  same  manner  as  cotton  is  by  mills. 

YAROSLAF,  a  government  of  Russia,  formerly  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  government  of  Moscow. 

Yaiioslaf,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  a  government 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Volga  with  the  Kotorosl,  140  miles  N.E.  of  Moscow. 
Long.  38.  59.  E.  Lat.  57.  35.  N. 

YARUM,  a  town  in  the  N.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  a 
xnarket  on  Thursday.  It  is  seated  on  the  Tees,  over  which 


is  a  stone  bridge,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  York,  and  238.  N. 
by  W.  of  London.  Long.  1,  12.  W.  Lat.  54.  31.  N. 

YAXLEY,  a  town  in  Huntingdonshire,  14  miles  N.  of 
Huntingdon,  78  N.  by  W.  of  London. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  orHoANG-Ho,  a  large  river  of  Asia, 
which,  after  a  course  of  nearly  600  leagues  across  Tartary 
and  China,  enters  the  Eastern  Sea,  to  the  N.  of  the  mouth' 
of  the  Yan-tse-kiang.  It  is  very  broad  and  rapid,  but  so 
shallow,  that  it  is  scarcely  navigable.  It  is  called  the 
Yellow  River,  because  the  clay  and  sand  which  it  washes 
down,  especially  in  time  of  rain,  make  its  water  appear 
of  a  yellow  colour. 

YELLOW  SEA,  a  gulf  of  China,  between  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Pe-tcheli  and  Chang-tong  on  the  W.  and  the 
peninsula  of  Corea  on  the  E. 

YENISEI,  or  Jenisa,  a  river  of  Siberia,  which  run¬ 
ning  from  S.  to  N.  enters  the  Frozen  Ocean,  to  the  E.  of 
the  bay  of  Oby. 

YENISEISK,  or  Jeniskoi,  a  large  and  populous  town 
of  Siberia,  in  the  province  of  Tomsk,  seated  on  the  river 
Yenisei.  Long.  92.  35.  E.  Lat.  57.  46.  N. 

YEN-PING-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  oi 
Fokien.  It  has  in  its  district  seven  cities  of  the  third  class, 
and  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  the  river  Minho.  It  is  27 5  miles  S.  of  Nan¬ 
king. 

YEN-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Chang-tong.  Its  district  contains  four  cities  of  the  se¬ 
cond,  and  23  of  the  third  class  ;  and  it  is  seated  between 
two  rivers,  27 5  miles  S.E.  of  Pekin. 

YEN-TCHING,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Chang-tong,  and  jurisdiction  of  Tsi-nan-fou.  Here  a  kind 
of  glass  is  made,  so  delicate  and  brittle,  that  it  cracks 
when  exposed  to  the  smallest  injuries  of  the  air. 

■  YEOVIL,  or  Iv el,  a  corporate  town  in  Somersetshire, 
with  a  market  on  Friday.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  cloth, 
but  the  principal  one  is  of  gloves.  It  is  seated  on  the  Ivel, 
20  miles  S.  of  Wells,  and  f23  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long. 
2.  37.  AY.  Lat.  50.  55.  N. 

YESD,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Irac  Agemi,  on  the  road 
from  Kerman  to  Ispahan.  It  has  a  silk  manufacture?  and 
here  are  made  the  finest  carpets  in  the  world.  It  is  200 
miles  E  S.E.  of  Ispahan.  Long.  56.  50.  E.  Lat.  32.  0.  N. 

YONNE,  a  department  of  France,  containing  part  of 
the  late  province  of  Burgundy.  It  is  so  called  from  a  river 
that  rises  in  the  department  of  Nievre,  and  passing  by 
Chateau  Chinon,  Clameci,  Auxerre,  Joigny,  and  Sens, 
falls  into  the  Seine.  Auxerre  is  the  capital. 

YORIMAN,  a  province  of  Guiana,  about  150  miles  in 
length,  on  the  river  Amazon.  The  native  inhabitants  art- 
strong,  robust,  and  active,  and  both  sexes  go  naked. 

YO-TCHEOU-FOUy  a  commercial  city  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Hou-quang.  Its  district  contains  one  city 
of  the  second,  andseven  of  the'thiid  class  ;  and  it  is  seated 
on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  275  miles  S. AY.  of  Nan-king. 

YOUGI1ALL,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  very  commodious 
harbour,  with  a  well-defended  quay,  and  sends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  earthen  ware,  ' 
and  is  seated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Blackwater,  28  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Cork.  Long.  7. 
45.  W.  Lat.  51. 59.  N.  .  ~ 

YPRES,  a  large  city  of  Flanders,  t  with  a  bishop’s  see. 
It  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cloth  and  serge's  ;  and 
every  year  in  lent  there,  is  a  well-frequented  fair.  It  was 
one  of  the  barrier  towns  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  till  1781, 
when'  Emperor  Joseph  II.  obliged  them  to  withdraw  their 
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garrison.  It  has  been  often  taken  and  retaken  5  the  last 
time  by  the  French  in  1794.  It  is  seated  on  the  Yperlee, 
12  miles  W.  of  Courtray,  15  N.W.  of  Lisle,  and  130  N. 
of  Paris.  Long.  2.  4S.  E-  Lat.  50.  51.  N. 

YItlEX,  St."  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Vienne.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  saint  who  built 
a  monastery  here,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Isle,  20  miles 
S.  of  Limoges, 

YSENDYC.K,  a  strong  town  of  Dutch  Flanders,  in  the 
isle  of  Cals  and,  seated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  ScheH, 
called  Blie,  eight  miles  E.  of  Sluys,  and  18  N.W,  of  Ghent. 
Long.  3.  38.  E.  Lat.  51.  20.  N. 

YSSELBURG,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  12  miles 
E.  of  Cleves,  and  22  N-E.  of  Gueldres.  Long.  6,  15.  E. 
Lat.  51,  42.  N. 

YSSELMOND,  an  island  of  Holland,  situate  Between 
the  Merwe  on  the  N-  and  another  branch  of  the  Maese  on 
the  S.  It  has  a  town  of  the  same  name,  near  three  miles 
W.  of  Rotterdam. 

YSSELSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  In 
Holland,  with  a  castle,  seated  on  the  river  Yssel,  five 
miles  S.W.  of  Utrecht.  Long.  5,  5.  E.  Lat.  52,  7.  N. 

YSSENGEAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Upper  Loire,  10  miles  N-E.  of  Puy. 

YSTAD,  orYsTAP,  a  sea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
wince  of  Schonen,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Lur.d,  Long.  13, 
Me  E.  Lat.  55.  22.  N. 

YUEN-YANG-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  .province 
of  Hou-quang.  Its  district  contains  one  city  of  the  second, 
and  sis  of  the  third  class.  It  is  300  miles  W.  of  Nan¬ 
king. 

YVER.DUN,  a  strong  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  capital  of  -  a  bailhvic  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
castle.  It  is  seated  at  the  head  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  rivers  Qrbe  and  Thiele,  30  miles  S.W,  of  Bern. 
Long.  6.  50.  E.  Lat.  46.  50.  N. 

YVETOT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Seine,  five  miles  N-E,  of  Caudebec. 

YU-HING-FOU,  a  city  of  qhina,  in  the  province  of 


Ho-nan,  Its  district  contains  two  cities  of  the  second,  and 
12  of  the  third  class.  It  is  175  miles  N.W.  of  Nan-king. 

YUM  A,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies, 
lying  to  the  N.  of  Cuba,  55  miles  in  length,  and  17  in 
breadth. 

YUMETO,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  the  N-  of  the  isle  of  Yuma,  lying  under  the  tro¬ 
pic  of  Cancer,  It  is  37  miles  in  length. 

YUN,  the  largest  canal  in  China,  called  also  The  Im- 
pf.iii ai,  Canac..  This  celebrated  canal,  which  extends 
from  Canton  to  Pekin,  forms  a  communication  between  the 
N,  and  S-  provinces.  The  traffic  upon  it  is  exceedingly 
great,  and  it  is,  in  various  other  respects,  an  object  of 
wonder  and  admiration  to  Europeans. 

YUN-PING-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Pe-tcheli,  Its  district  contains  one  city  of  the  second, 
and  five  of  the  third  class ;  and  it  is  87  miles  E.  of 
Pekin.  * 

YUNG-NAN,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  opulent  pro¬ 
vinces  in  China  5  bounded  on  the  N-  by  Se-tcheuen  and 
Thibet,  on  the  E.  by  Qu.ang-si  and  Ivoei-tcheou,  on  the  S. 
by  the  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Tonquin,  and  on  the  W.  by 
those  of  Burmah  and  Pegu.  Its  gold,  copper,  and  tin 
mines  ;  its  amber,  rubies,  sapphires,  agates,  pearls,  mar¬ 
ble,  musk,  silk,  elephants,  horses,  gums,  medicinal  plants, 
and  linen ;  have  procured  it  the  highest  reputation,  Its 
commerce  and  riches  are  immense. 

YUM-NAN-FOU,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Yun¬ 
nan,  in  China,  once  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  the  beauty 
of  its  public  buildings,  all  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Tartars,  in  their  different  invasions.  Its  district  coa. 
tains  four  cities  of  the  second  and  third  class.  It  is  430 
miles  N.W,  of  Canton, 

YURCUP,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Caramania, 
125  miles  N.E,  of  Cogni,  and  270  E.  of  Constantinople. 
Long.  34,  30,  E4  Lat,  39.  40.  N. 

YVOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes,  seated  on  the  Ch'er,  10  miles  S.  of  Sedan.  Long. 
5.4,  E.  Lat.  49.  32,  N, 
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ZABERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  15  miles  W.  of  Philiplburg.  Long.  8.  10.  E. 
Lat.  49.  1 1.  N. 

ZABOLA,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  on  the  confines  of 
Moldavia,  fi  e  miles  S.W.  of  Neumark. 

ZABURN,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Rhine,  15  miles  N.  of  Strafbarg.  Long.  7.  50.  E.  Lat.  48. 
50.  N. 

ZACATECAS,  a  city  of  New  Spain,  in  the  audience  of 
Guadalajara.  It  is  furrounded  by  very  rich  filver  mines, 
and  3 12  miles  N.E,  of  Mexico. 

ZACH  N,  or  Sochan,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
Hinder  Pomerania,  14  miles  E.  of  Stargard,  and  52  S.  of 
Colberg.  Long.  15.  16.  E.  Lat.  53.  18.  N. 

ZAFRA  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura,  with  a  caftle. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  the  river  Gua- 
daxiera,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Medina.  Long.  6.  12.  W.  Lat. 
38.  19.  N. 

ZAG  VTULLA,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  in  the'audience 
of  Mexico,  200  miles  S.W.  of  that  city,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name.  Long.  104.35.  W.  Lat.  17.  50.  N. 

ZAGARA,  a  famous  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Livadia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  mount  Parnaflus,  and 
almoft  always  covered  with  fnow.  It  was  the  ancient 
Helicon,  from  which  iflued  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  and 
was  facred  to  the  Mules,  who  had  here  a  temple. 

ZAGRAD,  a  ftrong  town  of  Sclavonia,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Save,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Carlftadt,  and  137  S.W.  of 
Buda.  Long.  15.  41.  E.  Lat.  46.  20.  N. 

ZAHARA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  feated 
on  a  craggy  rock,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  It  is  47  miles 
S.E.  of  Seville.  Long.  4  55.  W.  Lat.  36.  52.  N. 

Zahara,  or  the  Desert,  a  vaft  country  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Barbary,  on  the  E.  by  Fezzan  and 
Calhna,  on  the  S.  byTombucloo,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  The  air  is  very  hot,  but  wholefome  to 
the  natives.  The  foil  is  generally  fandy  and  barren, 
infomuch  that  the  caravans  eroding  it  to  and  from  Negroland 

«re  often  reduced  to  great  extremities.  The  inhabitants  are 
did  and  ignorant.  They  have  a  number  of  petty  princes  ; 
and  the  Mahometan  religion  is  profelfed  throughout  the 
country. 

ZAHNA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  34  mi'tes  S.S.W.  of 
Potzdam.  Long.  12.  40.  E  Lat.  51.  53.  N. 

ZAIRE,  a  large  river  of  Africa,  which,  rifing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Macoco,  divides  the  kingdoms  of  Loango  and 
Congo,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  below  Sogno. 

ZALAMEA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Seville,  12  miles  N.  of 
Niebla,  and  38  W.N.W.  of  Seville.  Long.  5.  55.  W. 
Lat.  37.  38.  N. 

ZAMORA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  with  a 
bilhop’s  fee.  In  its  environs  fine  turcois  ftones  are  found. 
It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  on  the  river  Douero,  over  which  is  a 
bridge  of  17  arches,  35  miles  N.  of  Salamanca,  and  150 
N.W.  ol  Madrid.  Long.  c.  18.  W.  Lat.  41.  41.  N. 
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Zamora,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  Quito. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  rich  mines  of  gold,  and  it  is  feated 
near  the  Andes,  230  miles  S.  of  Quito.  Long  75.  55.  W. 
Lat.  3.  6.  . 

Zamora,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Guada¬ 
lajara,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Guadalajara.  Long.  104.  30.  W. 
Lat.  20.  30.  N. 

Zamora,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of 
Conftantine,  230  miles  W.  of  Hamamet.  Long.  6.  23.  E. 
Lat.  36.  20.  N. 

ZAMOSKI,  a  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  in  Red  Ruflia,  now 
the  Auftrian  kingdom  of  Lodomeria.  It  has  a  citadel,  and 
is  37  miles  N.W.  of  Lemburg.  Long.  23.  26.  E.  Lat.  50. 
52.  N. 

ZAMPANGO,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Mexico  Proper,  25  miles  N.  of  Acapulco. 

ZANFARA,  a  kingdom  of  Negroland,  to  the  W.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Zegzeg.  The  inhabitants  are  tall  in  ftature,  of 
a  very  black  complexion,  with  broad  faces,  and  favage  dif- 
pofitions.  It  is  very  little  known  to  Europeans. 

ZANZIBAR,  an  iftand  ofvAfrica,  on  the  coaft  of  Zan- 
guebar,  between  the  iflands  of  Pemba  and  Monfia,  with  the 
title  of  a  kingdom  tributary  to  Portugal.  It  abounds  in 
fugar-canes  and  citrons.  The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans, 
Long.  38.  25.  E.  Lat.  6.  o.  S. 

ZARA,  a  ftrong  city  of  Venetian  Dalmatia,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  with  an  archbilhop’s  fee,  a  citadel, 
and  a  harbour.  It  was  formerly  much  more  confide rable, 
the  circumference  of  the  walls  being  now  but  two  miles,  and 
the  inhabitants  not  above  6000.  Near  the  church,  which, 
the  Greeks  call  St.  Helia,  are  two  fluted  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  fuppofed  to  have  been  part  of  the  temple 
of  Juno.  There  are  fine  paintings  in  the  churches,  done 
by  the  beft  matters ;  and  they  pretend  to  have  the  body  of 
St.  Simeon,  brought  from  Judea,  and  kept  in  a  ftirine,  with 
a  cryftai  before  it.  Zara  is  feated  on  a  linall  peninfula,  in 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  80  miles  S.W.  of  Jaicza,  and  150  S.E.  of 
Venice.  Long.  16!  6.  E.  Lat.  44.  30.  N. 

ZARENG,  or  Segestan,  a  town  of  Perfia,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Segeltan,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  pot¬ 
tery.  It  is  220  miles  W.  of  Candahar. 

ZARIK,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  Morea,  22 
miles  E.  of  Mifitra.  Long.  22.  8.  E.  Lat.  37.  5.  N. 

ZARNATE,  a  ftrong  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
Morea,  feated  on  an  eminence,  20  miles  W.  of  Mifitra. 

ZARNAW,  a  town  of  Little  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomir,  63  miles  N.  of  Cracow.  Long.  19.  56.  E.  Lat. 
51,  13.  N. 

ZASLAW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhiaia,  feated  on  the 
Horin,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Oftrog.  Long.  27.  11.  L.  Lat.  50. 
20.  N. 

ZAT_MAR,  a  ftrong  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  a  imnll  lake 
formed  by  the  river  Samos,  50  miks  E.  by  S.  of  Tockay, 
and  130  E.  of  Buda.  Long.  22.  34.  E.  Lat.  47.  50.  N. 

ZATOR,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  a  starosty  of 
13  N. 
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the  same  name,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  with  a 
castle.  It  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river  Vistula, 

20  miles  S.W.  of  Cracow,  and  50  S.E.  cf  Ratibor.  Long. 

19.  42.  E.  Lat.  49.  54.  N.  _  - 

ZAWEH,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khorasm, 
situate  on  the  Tedjen,  about  20  miles  from  the  Caspian 
Sea,  SO  miles  N.  of  Mesched,  and  135  N.N.E.  or  Astrabad. 

7.BARAZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia,  70  miles  N. 
bp  W.  of  Kaminieck. 

Z  BO  ROW,  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate,  of  Pern  burg.  Here,  in  1649,  John  Casimir,  king 
of  Poland,  with  20,000  men,  was  attacked  in  his  camp  by 
1 10,000  Cossacs  and  Tartars,  for  three  days  successively, 
but  defended  himself  so  bravely,  that  the  latter  were  glad 
to  consent  to  terms  of  accommodation.  Zborow  is  25 
miles  W.  of  Zbaraz,  and  52  E.  by  S.  of  Lemburg.  Long. 
25.  46.  E.  Lat.  49.  46.  N. 

ZEBID,  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 

.52  miles  N.  of  Mocha.  Long.  43.  15.  E.  Lat.  14.  13.  N. 

ZEBU,  or  Cebu,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  those  of  Leyte  and  Negroes.  It 
is  1 40  miles  long  and  30  broad. 

ZEDIC,  a  town  of  Barbary,  principal  place  of  a  di¬ 
strict,  in  the  country  of  Tripoli.  It  is  seated  on  a  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives  name,  180  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Tripoli. 

ZEGEDIN,  or  Szeged,  a  strong  town  of  Hungary, 
situate  near  the  confluence  of  the  Maros  and  Theisse,  60 
miles  N.W  of  Temeswar,  and  68  N.  of  Belgrade.  Long. 
21.5.  E.  Lat.  46.  8.  N. 

ZEGZEG,  a  kingdom  of  Negroland,  lying  on  the  river 
Niger,  by  which  it  is  separated,  on  the  north,  from  the 
empire  of  Cashna.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Zanfara, 
on  the  south  by  Benin,  and  on  the  west  by  unknown 
deserts.  It  consists  partly  of  plains  and  partly  of  moun¬ 
tains.  The  latter  are  extremely  cold,  while  the  former 
are  intolerably  hot ;  but  abound  with  water,  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fruitful. 

ZEIGHENHEIM,  a  town  cf  Germany,  in  the  land- 
gravate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  30  miles  S.  of  Cassel.  Long. 
9.  19.  E.  Lat.  50.  52.  N. 

ZEIL,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Algau,  with  a  castle.  It  is  seated  on 
the  little  xiver  Aitrach,  70  miles  S.  of  Ulm. 

ZEITON,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe  in  Janna,  with 
a  castle  and  an  archbishop’s  see.  It  is  a  small  place,  and 
seated  on  a  hill,  by  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
river  Eaylada,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Larissa. 

ZEITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Naumburg,  with  a  castle  and  a  well-frequented  college.  It 
is  seated  on  the  Ester,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Leipsic,  and  45 
E.  of  Erfurt.  Long.  12.  8.  E.  Lat.  50.  59.  N. 

ZELL,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name,  which  devolved  to  the  house  of  Hanover 
by  marriage.  It  is  surrounded  by  ditches  and  ramparts, 

«,  on  which  are  planted  chesnut  and  lime  trees.  It  is  a  small 
town,  without  trade  or  manufactures ;  but  the  high  courts 
of  appeal  for  all  the  territories  of  the  electoral  house  of 
Brunswick-Limenburg  are  held  here,  and  the  inhabitants 
derive  their  principal  means  of  subsistence  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  castle,  a  stately  building,  surrounded  by 
a  moat,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Zell ; 
and  was  repaired  by  George  III.  king  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  residence  of  his  unfortunate  sister,  the  queen  of 
Denmark,  who  died  here.  In  1757  the  French  reduced 
the  suburbs  of  Zell  to  ashes,  and  even  set  fire  to  the  orphan 
hospital,  in  which  a  great  number  of  helpless  children  are 
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said  to  have  perished.  Zell  is  seated  on  the  Aller,  31 
miles  N.W.  of  Brunswick,  and  47  S.  by  W.  of  Lunenburg, 
Long.  10.  12.  F.  Lat.  52.  49.  N.  < 

Zell,  an  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  seated  on  the  ivint- 
zH,  28  miles  S.  of  Baden,  and  52  W.S.W.  of  Stutgard. 
Lung.  8.  8.  E.  Lat.  48.  22.  N.  _ 

Zi  Li ,  an  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  seated  on  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  otherwise  called  the  Zeller  See,  or  lower 
lake  of  Constance,  1 4  miles  N.W.  of  Constance. 

Zt.Lr.,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Treves, 
seated  on  the  Moselle,  33  miles  N.E.  of  Treves. 

ZELL-IN-THE-PTNZGAU,  a  town  of  Germany  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburg,  seated  on  a  lake  37  miles 
S.W.  of  Saltzburg. 

ZELI  ERFELD,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
Hartz  forest.  Silver  to  the  value  of  20,000  imperial 
crowns  is  annually  coined  here.  It  is  six  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Goslar. 

ZEMLIN,  or  Zemflix,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name.  It  is  seated  on  the 
Bodrog,  25  miles  S.E.  cf  Cassovia,  and  27  N.E.  of  . 
Tockay.  Long.  21.  35.  E.  Lat.  48.  S6.  N. 

ZEN  GAN,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irac, 
80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Amadan. 

ZENGUIA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pacha- 
lie  of  Aleppo,  situate  on  the  Euphrates,  55  mifes,N.N.E. 
of  Aleppo,  and  90  E.  of  Alexandretta.  Long.  37.  50.  E. 
Lat.  36.  25.  N. 

ZENTA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  memorable  for  a  signal 
victory  gained  in  1697  by  Prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks, 
commanded  by  Emperor  Mustapha  II.  It  is  52  miles  N. 
of  Belgrade,  and  52  W.  of  Temeswar.  .  Long.  21.  30.  E. 
Lat.  46.  5.  N. 

ZERBST,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  capital  of  a  district 
of  that  name,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  with  a  castle, 
where  the  princes  commonly  reside.  The  inhabitants  are 
partly  Lutherans  and  partly  Calvinists,  and  are  famous 
for  brewing  good  beer.  It  is  27  miles  N.W.  of  Wittem- 
berg.  Long.  12.  13.  E.  Lat.  52.  0.  N._ 

ZEREA,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Farsistan,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Schira.  Long.  54.  30.  E. 
Lat.  29.  52.  N. 

ZERIGA,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Irac -Arabia,  seated  in 
a  narrow  plain,  between  mountains.  It  has  produced 
several  very  famous  Arabian  horses.  . 

ZIA,  an  island  of  theArchipelago,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
to  the  south-west  of  .  Negropont,  15  miles  long  and 
eight  broad.  It  abounds  in  barley,  wine,  and  silk  ;  also  a 
fine  sort  of  oak,  whose  fruit,  celled  Viliam,  is  the  best 
trading  commodity  of  the  island,  it.  being  used  by  dyers 
and  tanners.  The  principal  town,  of  the  same  name,  jfs 
seated  on  an  eminence,  30  miles  from  the  harbour,  at  the 
further  end  of  a  valley.  It  resembles  an  amphitheatre, 
and  contains  2500  houses,  all  fiat  at  the  top.  It  belongs 
to  the  Turks,  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks,  and 
have  a  bishop. 

ZIBIT,  a  territory  in  Arabia  Felix,  extending  from  the 
principality  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Mocha,  being  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  principality  of  Tehama,  and  on  the 
a  vest  by  the  Red  Sea.  The  Turks  were  formerly  masters 
of  this  country,  but  it  now  belongs  to  an  Arabian  prince. 

Zir it,  a  trading  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  same  name.  It  is  seated  on  the  Zibit,  150 
miles  N.W.  of  Aden. 

ZIEGENHAYN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  and  principality  of  Hesse,  26  miles  S.  of 
Cassel,  Long.  9-  5.  E.  Lat.  50.  42.  N. 
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Z1GET,  a  strong  town  cf  Hungary,  which  has  been 
Several  times  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Turks  and  Impe¬ 
rialists.  It  is  44  miles  S.E.  of  Canischa,  and  130  S.S.E. 
of  Vienna.  Long.  17.  42.  E.  Lat.  46.  21.  N. 

ZINC  ( Endyd The  following  is  extracted  from 
the  specification  of  .die  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Browne,  of 
Derby,  for  the  method  of  making  extract  of  zinc.  He 
says,  “  the  extract  of  zinc  is  made  or  composed  of  the 
vegetable  or  animal  acid,  saturated  with  the  oxyd  of  zinc, 
in  whatever  state  it  may  be  found,  whether  in  the  state  cf 
ore,  as  calaminaris  of  every  description,  blend,  or  black¬ 
jack,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called,  or  in 
the  state  of  flowers,  or  soot  from  furnaces  where  brass  or 
spelter  is  made,  called  tutty-pomphelix,  or  oven-brack,  or 
the  flowers  or  oxyd  made  directly  from  the  ore,  or  in  its 
-metallic  state,  by  heat,  or  any  kind  of  acid.  The  acid 
necessary  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  by  acetous  fermen¬ 
tation,  as  common  vinegar,  either  in  its  natural  or  distilled 
state,  or  any  acid  produced  from  any  vegetable,  by  che- 
mical.acid,  or  any  vegetable  or  animal  oil,  whether  disen¬ 
gaged  by  any  process,  or  used  in  the  state  of  oil  all  or 
any  of  the  above  being  saturated  with  the  oxyd  of  zinc, 
produce  extract  of  zinc.” 

ZIRICZEE,  a  strong  town  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
Zealand,  and  the  principal  of  the  isle  of  Schowen.  It  was 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  counts  of  Zealand,  and  was 
then  a  place  of  much  more  consequence,  the  port  having 
been  since  filled  with  sand.  It  was  taken  by  die  Spaniards 
in  1676.  It  is  12  miles  N.E.  of  Middleburg,  and  IS  S.W. 
of  Briel.  Long.  4.  10.,  E.  Lat.  51.  36.  N. 

Z ITT AW,  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in  Lusatia, 
subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Besides  the  suburbs  and 
handsome  gardens  that  surround  it  on  all  sides,  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  villages  that  depend  on  it.  The  principal  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  inhabitants  is  brewing  beer;  but  there  are  above 
100  clothiers,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages  above  1000 
weavers.  Its  merchants  trade  with  those  of  Prague  and 
Leipsic,  and  extend  their  commerce  as  far  as  Holland. 
The  cathedral  of  Rittaw  has  three  organs  and  two  high 
steeples.  Near  it  is  a  college,  where  the  languages,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  other  arts,  are  taught  gratis.  Joining  to  the 
cloisters  is  a  library,  the  finest  in  all  Lusatia  ;  and  at  a  small 
distance  from  it,  is  the  orphan-house.  Zittaw  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  tile  Prussians  in  1757,  was  taken  by  the  Austrians, 
who  pillaged  the  town,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  it, 
notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  were  the  subjects  of  their 
ally,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  seated  on  the  Neisse,  17 
miles  S.W.  of  Gorlitz,  and  25  S.E.  of  Dresden.  Long. 
15.  5.  E.  Lat.  50.  59.  N. 

ZNAIM,  a  strong  town  of  Germany,  in  Moravia,  with 
a  castle,  in  which  are  a  great  many  Pagan  antiquities. 
It  is  seated  on  the  river  Teya,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Brinn,  and 
32  N.  of  Vienna.  Long.  16.  40.  E.  Lat.  48.  38.  N. 

ZOARA,  a  fortified  town  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  with 
a  good  harbour,  60  miles  W.  of  Tripoli.  Long  11.  55.  E. 
Lat.  32.  45.  N. 

ZOBLITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  territory 
of  Erzgeburg.  The  inhabitants  subsist  principally  by 
working  the  serpent  stone,  which  is  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  into  pitchers,  bowls,  tea  and  coffee  cups,  &c. 
A  red  species  of  this  stone  is  also  found  here,  which  is 
considered  as  the  finest,  and  therefore  claimed  by  the  sove¬ 
reign  as  his  property.  It  is  17  miles  S.  of  Freyburg. 

ZOBTEN,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  the  principality  of 
Schweidnitz,  nine  miles  E.N.E.  of  Schweidnitz. 

ZOFFINGEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  with  an  elegant  church  and  a  public  library,  con¬ 


taining  several  curious  manuscripts.  The  inhabitants, 
about  2090,  have  their  own  magistrates,  and  what  is  pecu*. 
liar,  their  own  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
which  decide  in  the  last  resort,  without  an  appeal  to*  Bern. 

It  is  seated  near  a  large  forest,  which  contains  the  best 
pine-trees  in  all  Switzerland,  three  miles  from  Arbufg. 
Long.  7.  6.  E.  Lat.  47.  5.  N. 

ZOLNOCK,  a  town  in  Upper  Hungary,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1554,  and  retaken  in  1685.  It  is  seated  on  the  Teysse, 
where  the  Sagelia  falls  into  it,  62  miles  N.E.  of  Colocza, 
and  62  E.  of  Buda.  Long.  20.  50.  E.  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

ZONS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Cologne,  with  a  castle,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cologne. 
Long.  6.  55.  E.  Lat.  51.  8.  N. 

.  ZORbiDORF,  a  village  in  Germany,  in  the  new 
marc  lie 'of  Brandenburg,  one  mile  north  of  Custrin.  Here 
in  1758  the  King  of  Prussia,  after  a  dreadful  conflict, 
totally  defeated  the  Russians. 

ZQUT  PAN,  a  curious  salt  lake  in  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots,  a  few  miles  north  of  Point  Padron.  It  is  in  a 
plain,  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  three  miles  in 
circumference.  At  some  seasons  it  is  formed  into  an  entire 
mass  of  fine  white  salt. 

ZUCKMANDEL,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  the  principality 
ol  Neisse,  with  a  bishop’s  see,  10  miles  S.  of  Neisse. 

ZUEELA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  situate 
in  a  district  of  remarkable  fertility,  in  which  the  remnants 
of  ancient  buildings,  the  number  and  size  of  the  cisterns, 
and  the  construction  of  the  vaulted  caves,  intended  per¬ 
haps  as  repositories  of  corn,  exhibit  wonderful  vestiges  of 
ancient  splendour.  It  is  1 40  miles  E.  of  Moorzook.  Long^. 

16.  34.  E.  Lat.  27.  59.  N. 

ZVENIGOROD,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Moscow,  situate  on  the  Moskva,  28  miles  W.  of  Mos¬ 
cow.  Long.  37.  2.  E.  Lat.  55.  40.  N. 

ZUG,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  a  canton  of  the 
same  name,  seated  on  a  beautiful  lake,  in  a  fertile  valley, 
abounding  with  corn,  pasture,  and  wood.  In  1435,  a 
street  which  was  on  the  side  of  the  lake  was  swallowed  up. 
There  are  several  handsome  churches,  and  a  good  town- 
house.  It  is  remarkable  that  Oswald,  a  saxon  king  of 
Northumberland,  in  die  seventh  century,  is  the  tutelar 
saint  of  this  place.  Zug  is  12  miles  N.E.  of  Lucern,  and 
42  S.E.  of  Basil.  Long.  8.  16.  E.  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

ZUIDER-ZEE,  a  great  bay  of  the  German  Ocean, 
which  extends  from  soutli  to  north  in  the  United  Provinces, 
between  Friesland,  Overyssel,  Guelderland,  and  Holland. 

ZUILLICPIAU,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  the  province  of  \ 
Crossen,  16  miles  N  E.  of  Crossen.  Long.  16.  12.  E. 

Lat.  52.  12.  N. 

ZULPHA,  a  town  of  Persia,  almost  close  to  Ispahan, 
to  which  it  is  a  so,rt  of  suburb,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
river  Sanderon.  It  is  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Armenians, 
who  were  brought  into  Persia  by  Shah  Abbas.  It  is 
an  archbishop’s  see,  and  contains  several  churches  and 
monasteries.  .  „ 

ZULP1CH,  or  Zulch,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Juliers,  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 

It  is  seated  on  the  Nassel,  10  miles  S.  of  Juliers,  and  10 
W.  of  Bonn.  Long.  6.  40.  E.  Lat.  50.  46.  N. 

ZUR1TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  with  a 
castle,  seated  on  the  Tajo,  very  near  Toledo.  Long. 

3.  17.  W.  Lat.  39.  50.  N. 

ZURZACH,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  county 
of  Baden,  remarkable  for  two  fairs  much  frequented  by 
the  merchants  of  Germany  aud  France.  It  is-  souted  on 
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the  Rhine,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Aar  with  that 
river. 

ZUTZ,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  country  of  the 
Orisons.  Though  not  the  largest,  it  is  the  principal  of 
the  district  of  Upper  Engadina,  because  it  contains  the 
criminal  court  of  justice. 

ZUYST,  a  village  of  the  United  Provinces,  five  miles 
from  Utrecht.  It  abounds  in  plantations  and  shady  walks, 
and  is  greatly  ornamented  by  the  spacious  buildings  which 
Count  Zinzendorf  appropriated  to  the  fraternity  of  Hurren- 
huters  or  Moravians.  The  brethren  are  employed  in  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  manufacture;  and  as  many  of  them  have 
been  either  educated  in  England,  or  have  worked  there, 
their  workmanship  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Holland ;  but  the  articles  are  proportionably  dearer. 
Zuyst  is  much  frequented,  in  the  summer  months,  by  a 
substantial  class  of  Dutch  merchants  (particularly  from 
Amsterdam)  who  have  no  country  seats  of  their  own. 

ZWETL,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Zwetl  and  Kamp,  26  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Krems,  and  56  W.N.W.  of  Vienna.  Long.  15.  2.  E. 
Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

Z W  i'CK AU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Misnia,  for¬ 
merly  imperial,  but  now  subject  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
The  place  where  the  inhabitants  are  buried  is  in  Voigtland  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  commonly  said,  that  they  are  Misnians 
while  alive,  but  Voigtlanders  after  they  are  dead.  Zwickau 
is  seated  on  the  Muldaw,  15  miles  S.  of  Altenburg,  and  20 
N.E.  of  Plawen.  Long.  12.  26.  E.  Lat.  50.  45.  N. 
ZWINENGJ3ERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  land- 


gravate  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  eight  miles  S.  of  Darmstadt, 
and  12  N.  of  Worms. 

ZWITTAU,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  01- 
mutz,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Olmutz,  and  84  E.  of  Prague. 

ZWOLL,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Overyssel, 
and  in  the  district  of  Zailant.  It  is  defended  by  some  for¬ 
tifications,  and  tire  canal,  which  begins  near  this  place, 
and  extends  to  the  river  Yssel,  is  defended  by  several  forts. 
Near  it  is  the  mountain  of  St.  Agnes,  where  there  was  for¬ 
merly  an  Augustin  convent,  in  which  Thomas  Kempis 
lived  71  years,  and  died  in  1471.  It  was  formerly  an 
imperial  and  hanseatic  town,  and  is  seated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  rivers  Aa  and  Yssel,  five  miles  S.  of  Hasselt,  and 
eight  S.E.  of  Campen.  Long.  6.  10.  E.  Lat.  52.  33.  N. 

ZWONIGRAD,  a  town  of  Imperial  Dalmatia,  capital 
of  a  district.  It  is  36  miles  S.  of  Bihacs,  and  60  S.E.  of 
Segna.  Long.  14.  40.  N.  Lat.  44.  42.  N. 

ZWORNICK,  a  town  of  Bosnia,  60  miles  N.  of  Seraio, 
and  68  S.W.  of  Belgrade.  Long.  18.  45.  N.  Lat  44 
24.  N. 

ZYGETH,  a  strong  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  with  a  citadel.  It  was 
besieged  in  1566,  by  Solyman  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
and  taken  three  days  after  his  death  ;  but  was  afterwards 
retaken  by  the  Austriaris.  It  is  seated  in  a  morass,  made 
by  the  river  Alma,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Esseck.  Lon?.  18. 
58.  F.  Lat.  46.  17.  N. 

ZYTOMIERZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhinia,  seated 
on  the  Ciecirief,  70  miles  W.  of  Kiof,  and  120  E.  of 
Lucko.  Long.  29.  22.  E.  Lat.  50.  35.  N. 
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